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IVhtn  HO  authority  is  given  for  plant-namts,  the  infotiuatioit  has  been  obtained  from  A  Dictionary  of  English 
Plant  Names,  by  J.  Britten  and  R.  Holland.     E.  D.  S.,  1878-86. 


T,  sb.  I.Ma.  Stf.  Der.  Shr.  Bdf.  Nrf.  Suf.  Ken.  Som. 
Also  written  tee  I.Ma.  Stf.  Der.  Bdf.  Nrf  Suf  Ken.' 
w.Soni.' ;  and  in  form  tye  Der.  1.  In  fo;/;/>.  (i)  Tbob, 
a  T-shaped  frame  used  in  pumping  mines;  (2)  -handle, 
a  handle  of  a  spade,  &c.  having  a  short  cross-bar  at  the  top ; 
(3)  headed,  of  a  plough  :  having  a  T-shaped  head. 

(i)  Stf.  Tlie  Chionicle  (Oct.  25,  1901).  (2)  Shr.'  (3)  s.Bdf. 
These  are  called  tee-headed  ploughs  in  the  south  of  the  county, 
Batchelor  Agric.  (1813")  162. 

2.  An  iron,  shaped  like  the  top  of  the  letter  T,  with  a 
chain  attached  to  the  centre. 

Nrf.'  Suf.'  Iron  holdfasts  in  the  shape  of  the  top  of  the  letter 
T,  pendant  on  short  chains  from  the  seels  of  a  hoi.^e's  collar,  or 
from  the  thillbells.  They  are  thrust,  one  end  first,  through 
staples  on  the  shafts.  Ken'  w.Soni.' Tees  are  at  the  ends  of  the 
chain  to  a  horse's  headstall  or  night-halter. 

3.  The  point  where  a  cross  vein  intersects  another  at 
right  angles. 

Der.  Tee  or  Tye  is  where  a  cross  vein  approaches  another  vein 
at  nearly  right  angles,  whose  side  it  joins  without  intersecting  or 
breaking  through  it,  Tapping  CI.  to  Manlovt  (1837) ;  New  Thing, 
Old  Thing,  .  .  Tee  or  Pee,  Manlove  Lead  Mines  (1653)  1.  44. 

4.  Phr.  that's  the  tee,  that  is  the  right  thing,  '  that's  the 
ticket.' 

I  Ma.  A  understandin — that's  the  tee.  Brown  Witcli  (1889)  93. 
TA,  pron.    e.An.     Also  in  forms  te  e.An.';    ter  Nrf.; 
to  e.An.'  Suf     It,  that. 

e.An.'  Nrf.  Ta  be  the  wice  o'iny  sweetlieart.  Gillett  S*ig.  Sol. 
(i860)  V.  2;  What  on  aarth  can  ter  be  about,  A.B.K.  Wright's 
Fortmte  (1885")  6  ;  Athout  ter  be  that  gude-natured  waiter,  ib,  45  ; 
Common  hereabouts  (M.C.H.B.").  Suf.  I  didn't  know  who  to-was 
(S.J.)  ;  Suf.'  '  Dew  it  rain  ? '     '  Is  ta  dew.' 

TA,  see  Take,  The,  dem.  adj.,  Thou. 

TA(A,_s6.  Sc.  Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  Also  in  form  taw 
Sh.I.  [te.]  1.  A  fibre,  filament ;  a  fibrous  root ;  a  thread. 
Cf  taave. 

Sh.I.  Doo  sees  foo  he  [fish  liver]  can  be  peeled,  an'  da  taas  taen 
oot  afore  I  pit  in  da  floo'r,  Sh.  News  (June  a,  1900) ;  The  taws 
(taas)  o'  da  liver  refers  to  the  fibrous  part  of  the  fish-liver,  which 
was  generally  extracted  before  using  the  liver  as  an  article  of  diet 
(J.S.)  ;  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  3a  ;  S.  &  Ork.',  Cat.' 

Hence  Taaie,  adj.  fibrous,  full  of  fibres.    S.  &  Ork.', 
Cai.'        2.  A  stolon,  as  of  couch-grass,  sedge,  &c.     Cai.' 
3.  pi.   Wood  split  thin  with  which  to  make  baskets. 

Cum.'*  Wni.  Aur  aud  fello  is  soa  leam  he  can  dea  nowt  but 
rive  taas  for  wliiskets  an  teanales,  Wheeler  Dial.  (1790)  5a. 
ne.Lan.' 

[1.  Cp.  Icel.  lirgja,  fibre  (Vigfusson).] 

TAA,  see  Taw,  sb.^ 

TAAHELLYIK,  s6.  Sh.I.  One  of  the  flat  stones  laid 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  roof  under  the  straw  for 
running  off  the  water.     Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  88. 

[Cp.ON./rt^,  thatch,  and  hella,  a  fiat  stone  (Vigfusson).] 

TAAL,  I'.  Obs.o'c  obsol.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Also  written  tale 
n.Cy.  ni.Yks.'  1.  To  settle;  to  accommodate  oneself  to 
new  circumstances,  habits,  &.c.    Cf.  thole,  v. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790^  ;  (Hall.)     n.Yks.'  ;  n.Vks.'  'Tlior  sheep 
deeant  taal  weel  to  their  new  haaf,'  do  not  get  reconciled  to  their 
new  quarters  ;  n-Yks."*     e.Yks.  As  a  servant  in  a  place,  sheep  in 
a  pasture,  Marshall  liiir.  Ecoii.  (1788).     ni.lks.' 
2.  To  make  agree;  to  reconcile.     ni.Yks.' 

[Cp.  Dan.  taale,  to  bear,  stand,  support ;  to  suffer,  endure 
(Larsen).] 
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TAAMjt'.  Nhb.Cum.Wm.  To  doze,  go  to  sleep;  to  faint. 

Nhb.'  He'll  syun  taain  ower.  Cum.,  Wm.  Nicolson  (,1677) 
Tmns.  R.  Soc.  Lit.  (1868)  IX. 

TAAN,  see  Take,  Tone,  mini.  adj. 

TAAND,  sb.  Sh.I.  [tend.]  A  firebrand ;  a  burning 
peat ;  a  live  coal.     Cf.  tend,  f  .^ 

He  lit  the  remnant  of  a  '  fill '  of  Greenland  plug  with  a  '  taand,' 
Burgess  Louiia  Biglaii  (1896)  21  ;  The  guidwife  would  seize  a 
lowin  taand  [live  coal]  and  chase  the  uncanny  visitor  out  the  door, 
throwing  the  fire  after  her,  Spence/7^- Z.o«(  1899)  140;  S.&Ork.' 

[Cp.  ON.  /audit,  fire  (Vigfusson).] 

TAANLE,  TAAPIE,  see  Tawnle,  Tawpie. 

TAAR,  TAAS,  TAASTRIL,  TAAT,  TAATIE,  see 
Tear,  v.\  Tawsle,  Taistrel,  Taut,  v.'^,  Tatie. 

TAAVE,!'.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  tyaave(  Jam.);  tyauve 
Bnff.'  [tev.]  1.  To  tease  out,  as  oakum  ;  to  ravel.  Sh.I., 
Mry.  (Jam.)  Cf.  ta(a.  Hence  (i)  Taave-taes,  i'A. //.  pit- 
fir,  used  for  making  ropes,  being  split  into  fibres  and 
twisted  ;  (2)  Tyaavin-skate,  sb.  a  dish  composed  of  skate 
reduced  to  filaments. 

Ul  Crm.,  Iiiv.,  Mry.,  Nai.  (Jam.)     (2)  Bnff.',  Rnt.  (Jam.) 

2.  To  caulk  ;  to  close  up  a  rent  with  stuffing. 

Sh.I.  Yon  bit  o'  rent  could  a  been  taav'd  up  for  a  while,  onywye 
fil  da  drought  cam',  S/i.  Aews  (Dec.  24,  1898)  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

TAB,  s6.'  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Not.  Lin. 
Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Oxf  e.An.  Hmp.  Also  in  form  twab 
Lan.  [tab,  taeb.]  1.  The  narrow  or  pointed  end  of 
anything ;  the  end  of  an  object  intended  for  insertion  in  a 
hole  cut  for  its  reception.     Also  in  coiiip.  Tab-end. 

Cum.'  The  narrow  end  of  a  field,  &c.  ;  Cum.^"  n.Yks.'  The 
lower  portion  of  an  iron  scraper  with  one  leg,  which  is  to  be  let 
into  and  fixed  by  aid  of  lead  or  cement  in  a  stone.  w.Yks.  (J.  W.), 
ne.Lan.' 

2.  The  end  of  a  strap  outside  the  buckle.    N.Cy.',  Nhb.' 

3.  A  label  affixed  to  goods  for  sale  ;  a  luggage  label. 
War.^  4.  A  tatter ;  a  torn  piece  of  a  garment ;  the 
waste  end  cut  off  a  piece  of  cloth. 

Nhb.'  w.Yks.  A  hearth-rug  made  o'  worsed  tabs  Afore  the  fire 
wor  spread,  Cudworth  Dial.  Sketclies  (1884)  106;  w.Yks. ^  Lan. 
It  [i.e  the  shirt]  dangult,  aw  bits,  o'  twabs,  cleeur  rewnd  obewt 
him,  Paul  Bobbin  Sequel  (1819)  8. 

Hence  (i)  Tabbing,  sb.  a  stripe  woven  in  a  different 
colour  of  weft  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  calico,  &c. ;  (2)  Tab- 
end,  sb.  the  end  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  esp.  the  first-woven  end 
to  which  the  strings  of  the  warp  are  attached. 

(i)  Lan.  Nowt  like  a  smeawch  for  puttin'  a  finish  upo'  things. 
It's  like  a  tabbin'at  th' eend  of  a  cut,  Brierley  Red  ]Vi»d.  (i868) 
270,  ed.  1884.  s.Lan.'  Colloquially  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
'finishing'  anything.  'Aw'm  just  puttin'  th'  tabbin'  on.'  a) 
w.Yks.  Tom  Treddlehoyle  Bainisla  Ann.  (i866)  56.  e.Lan.', 
s.Lai).' 

5.  The  loop  by  which  a  garment  is  hung  up.     Sc.  (G.W.) 
Hence  Tabbed,  ppl.  adj.   of  a    cap,   &c.  :  having   the 

corners  folded  up. 

Abd.  Her  mither  ware  a  tabbit  mutch.  Skinner  Poems  (1809)  79, 
ed.  1859. 

6.  The  latchet  of  a  shoe  ;  the  pieceof  ashoe  to  which  the 
buckle  is  fastened. 

N.Cy. 2,  ne.Lan,',  Der.',  nw.Der.',  Lin.',  n.Lin.',  Nhp.',  e.An.' 

7.  The  tongue  closing  up  the  front  of  a  boot  or  shoe. 
w.Yks.^  Not.',  Lin.',  Lei.'  8.  The  metallic  tag  at  the 
end  of  a  boot-lace,  &c. 

Cam.2,  ne.Lan,',  Der.',  n.Lin.',  Oxf.  ,G.O.\  e  An.' 
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9.  A  shoe-string.  Hmp.'  10.  pi.  Obs.  Children's 
hanging  sleeves.  n.Cy.  (K.),  N.Cy.=  11.  The  ear.  Also 
in  coiiip.  Tab-hole.     Cf.  tib,  sb} 

Not.  •  I'll  pat  your  tab,' I'll  bo.\  your  ears  (H.E.B.) ;  Not.'  s.Not. 
Ooh!   my  tabs  is  co'd  (J.P.K.).     Lin.' 

TAB,  sb?  Dev.  Cor.  [tab.]  A  turf;  dried  roots  and 
g^rass  raked  up  and  burnt ;  cow-dung  dried  for  burning. 
Cf.  tabban,  2,  tob,  sb. 

s.Dev.  (Miss  D.)  Cor.  If  I'd  a  tab  of  turf  handy,  I'd  bring  it  at 
your  mouth,  you  greasy  cavalryman, '  Q.'  IFaiideiiiig  Htalh  (1895) 
21  ;  Cor.>2» 

TXR,  sb?  Nhb.'  [tab.]  Part  of  the  entrails  of  a  sheep 
or  pig. 

TAB,  I/.'    e.Yks.'     [tab.]     To  catch,  seize. 

He  was  just  oft"  when  maisther  tabbed  him. 

TAB,  si."  and  f.*  Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.] 1.  sb.  Notice  to  quit.  n.Yks.  N.  fi^  Q.  (1883) 
6th  S.  vii.  245.        2.  V.  To  give  notice  to  quit. 

To  tab  a  tenant,  ib. 

TXB,adj.andsb.^  Sc.  Not.  Lin.  [tab.]  1.  a^/.  Of  a  cat : 
striped,  brindled;  a  shortened  form  of  'tabby.'  Sc. 
(iAn.Suppl.)  2.  Co;«/>.  Tab-cat,  (i)  a  striped  or  brindled 
cat,  a  tabby  cat ;  (2)  a  pet  cat. 

(i)  Not.'  Lin.'  Do  yah  see  that  there  big  tab-cat?  (2)  Lnk. 
My  first  new  hat  .  .  .  Sleek  and  black  As  ony  young  tab  cat, 
Murdoch  Lyie  (1873)  60. 

3.  sb.  A  male  cat ;  a  pet  name  for  a  cat.  Sc.  (Jam. 
Siippl.) 

TABBAN,  sb.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  tabbun,  tabm 
Cor.=  ;  tabn  Cor.';  tubban  Cor."  [tasban.]  I.  A 
morsel,  esp.  of  food  ;  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter. 

Hen-cock,  han  cock,  give  me   a  'tabban,'  or  else  '  Col-perra  ' 
shall  come  to  your  door,  Flk-Lore  Jrn.  (1886)  IV.  131  ;  A  tabban 
they  called  a  piece,  Tregellas  Characler  (1868)  54  ;  Cor.'^ 
2.  A  piece  of  tiirf     Cor.=«    Cf  tab,  sA.^ 

fOCor.  tabiii,  a  piece  ;  a  morsel  (Williams).] 

TABBER,  see  Tabor. 

TABBET,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  tabbit.  In 
phr.  lo  take  tabbet,  to  take  an  opportunity  of  having  any 
advantage  that  may  come  in  one's  way. 

Ayr.  I'll  tak  tabbit  wi'  you  anither  time,  Edb.  Mag.  (Apr. 
i8ai)  35a  (Jam.). 

TABERING,  see  Tavering. 

TABERN,si!>.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Acellar.  (K.);  Grose (1790); 
N.Cy.^      [Lat.  labenia,  a  booth,  stall.] 

TABERNACLE,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Yks.  1.  sb.  A  wood- 
man's hut ;  a  gipsy-tent,  or  other  similar  portable  structure. 

w.Yks.  It  was  a  tabernacle  sort  o'  thing  ;  you  might  have  goUen 
a  stack  of  hay  under  it,  thack  and  all  (C.C.R.). 

2.  Phr.  to  keep  up  the  tabernacle,  to  continue  in  a  full  habit 
of  body,  not  to  lose  flesh  ;  to  use  means  for  keeping  thus. 

Sc.  For  a'  the  sair  wark  he  speaks  about,  he  ay  keeps  up  the 
tabernacle  (Jam.'i. 

3.  V.  To  camp  out. 

w.Yks,  Thou  looks  as  if  thou  had  been  tabernacling  out  a  month 
(C.C.R.i. 

TABET,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  taebet  Fif  ;  taipit  Fif 
Lth.  (Jam.);  tapet  Sc.  n.Sc.  (Jam.);  tebbit  n.Sc.  (Jam.) 
Fif ;  teppit  Fif  Lth.  (Jam.)  ;  tibbit  Frf. ;  tibet  w.Sc. 
iJam.S"/!//.)  [tebst;  te'bit.]  Bodily  sensation,  feeling; 
strength  ;  also  iji  pi. 

Sc.The  man  .  .  .  lost  liis  tebbit,  Drummond  il/i(fte)>mf/i>  (1846) 
18.  n.Sc.  My  fingers  lost  the  tebbits  (Jam.).  Frf.  Lurking  in  the 
burn  till  there  were  no  tibbits  in  his  toes,  Barrie  Tommy  (1896) 
251.     Fif.  Tennant  Pii/r/s/ri' (1827)  164.     Lth  (Jam.) 

Hence  Tabetless,  adj.  (i)  destitute  of  sensation,  numb  ; 
(2)  heedless,  foolish. 

(I)  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  But  toil  and  heat  so  overpower'd  her 
pith,  That  she  grew  tabletless,  and  swarft  therewith,  Ross  Helenore 
'■■(68)  25,  cd.  1813.  Frf.,  e.Per.  My  fingers  are  juist  tabetless 
wi"  washin'  in  that  cauld  watter  (W.A.C).  w.Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.) 
Fif.  Taebetless  fingers  had  to  be  thawed  in  loo  water,  Colville 
I'nwicular  (1899)  18.  Lth.  (Jam.)  (a)  Sc.  The  coof  wlia  believes 
angels  visits  aie  few  Is  nocht  but  a  tapetless  loon— I'd  droon, 
Allan  Litis  (1874-  279.  w.Sc.  (Jam);  Slill  used  {ih.  Suppi). 
Ayr.  nie  tapetless,  ramfcezl'd  hizzie.  She's  salt  at  best,  and  some- 
thing lazy,  BuR.NS  3itd  Ep.  lu  J.  Lapraik  (Apr.  21,  1785)  St.  3. 
Lth.  The  laddie's  gane  teppitless  (Jam.). 


TABLE,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
[tebl,  teabl,  tiabl.]  1.  sb.  In  conip.  (i)  Table-board,  a 
table,  esp.  the  top;  (2)  -cloot,  a  table-cloth  ;  (3)  -grave- 
stone, a  flat  gravestone';  (4)  seat,  a  square  pew  in  church 
with  a  table  in  the  middle ;  (5)  -tombstone,  see  (3). 

(i)  Dor.  (W.C.  c.  1750).  Som.  Free  quarters  for  ho'se  an'  man, 
let  alone  victuals  an'  drink,  but  a  day's  pay  on  the  table-board  to 
boot,  Raymond  Smoke,  10.  w.Som.'  Ue'-v  u-kaard  uwai'  dhu  kai- 
udhudoo'ur?  Aaylaef--m  uun  ee  binaewtaap-dhu  tae'ubl-boo-urd. 
Dev.  Whom  he  valued  so  much  for  their  companionable  qualities, 
not  only  with  hounds,  but  at  '  table-board,'  Mem.  Rev.  J.  Russell 
(1883)  xiv.  Cor.'  (2)  Ayr.  I  had  clean  forgotten  the  table-cloot, 
that  by  way  of  a  daidly  was  preened  wi'  a  wee  siller  saumon  to 
my  lapelle.  Service  Notaiicliims  (1890)  28.  (3)  w.Yks.  Grace  sat 
her  dahn  on  a  table  gravestun,  Yks.  IVkly.  Post  (Oct.  24,  1896). 
(4)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (5)  e.Sc,  It's  a  wee  like  a  table-tombstane.  Strain 
Eliiishe's  Drag-net  (1900)  165.  Lnk.  We  had  jumped  the  dyke, 
and  were  seated  on  atable  tombstone,  Roy  GsH«n/s/»^(ed.  1895)92. 

2.  "Phr. {1)  tocotip  thetables, ioreiort;  to 'turn  the  tables ' ; 
(2)  to  have  one's  legs  under  a  very  good  table,  to  be  very  well 
oft";  to  have  no  cause  of  complaint. 

( i)  Ayr.  I  coupit  the  tables  by  saying  it  wud  be  wicer  like  if  she 
got  her  ain  guid-brither  to  pit  a  halter  on  sic  vicious  bruits, 
Johnston  Coiigal/oii  (1896)  75.     ,2)  n.Lin.' 

3.  The  table  spread  for  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion ;  the  Communion  table  ;  gen.  in  pi. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff.'  'To  gang  to  the  tables,'  to  partake  of  the 
Communion.  Per.  She  goes  forward  to  the  Tables,  and  the  whole 
lot  of  ministers  and  elders  cannot  hinder  her,  Sarah  Tytler 
IVikh-wife  {iQgi)  17.  Suf.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month  the 
women-folk  remained  behind,  '  for  the  Table,'  Betham-Edwards 
Mock  Beggars'  Hall  (1902)  29. 

4.  Obs.  A  woollen-trade  term :  an  arrangement  for 
stretching  cloth  during  the  process  of '  raising.' 

w.Yks.  Nearly  automatic  gigs  in  place  of  hand-raising  tables, 
BiNNS  Front  Vill.  to  Town  (1882)  17. 

5.  A  platform. 

Con.  Divil  another  thing  he  done  from  the  first  minute  he  put 
his  feet  on  the  table,  Bodkin  Sliillelagh  (1902)  78;  I  walked  upon 
the  table  niesel',  as  stiff  as  the  best,  ib.  79. 

6.  A  hedging  term  :  see  below. 

Nhp.'  War.^  The  two  rows  of  quick  in  a  double  hedge  are 
called  the  top  and  the  bottom  table,  the  latter  being  nearest  the 
ditch.     Hnt.  (T.P.F.) 

Hence  Table-hedge,  sb.  the  prepared  ground  for 
planting  the  quick.  Nhp.',  War.^  7.  The  side  of  a 
road  or  path,  liaving  an  entablature  of  soil,  along  which 
the  water  runs;  a  kind  of  gutter.  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  Cf. 
tabling:,  3.      8.  v.   Obs.   To  board. 

Fif.  He  was  tabled  in  the  house  of  ane  advocate  called  Mr. , 

whose  wife  wes  his  aunt.  Row  Ch.  Hist.  (1650)  468,  ed.  1842. 
N.Cy.',  w.Yks.'  Lan.  His  wife  came  to  us  about  Jany.  7th, and  she 
had  tabled  with  us  till  his  return  out  of  Ireland  with  her  son  and 
servant,  Newcome  Atitob.  (1661)  in  Clietli.  Soc.  Publ.  (1852) 
XXVI.  138. 

Hence  Tabler,  sb.,  obs.,  a  boarder. 

w.Yks.i  Lan.  Mr.  Bath  was  w"'  mee  y'  day.  I  begin  to  fear 
least  y'  busynes  pruve  inconvenient  about  tablers,  Newcome 
Diary  (1663)  in  Clietli.  Soc.  Publ.  (1849)  XVIII.  152. 
9.  To  make  a  watercourse  by  the  side  of  a  road  ;  to 
clear  out  a  watercourse ;  gen.  in  phr.  to  table  the  road. 
Won  (H.K.) 

TABLING,  sb.     Sc.  Yks.  Wor.  Glo.  Bdf     [te'blin.] 

1.  The  stone  coping  of  a  wall  or  gable. 

Abd.  Up  on  the  watch-tower  riggin'  there's  a  draggled  hoodie 
craw.  .  .  Up  an'  doon  the  tablin'  wi'  a  gloatin'  roupy  boast.  He 
haps,  Murray  Hamewith  (1900)  25.     w.Yks.  (J  J.B.\  Glo.'^ 

2.  Obs.  A  ledge  on  a  bank  in  which  quicks  are  planted. 
Bdf.  The  plants  [quicks]  being  set  on  a  ledge  or  tabling  on  the 

declivity,  Batchelor  Agric.  (1813)  271. 

3.  The  side  of  a  road  or  path,  having  an  entablature  of 
soil,  along  which  the  water  runs  ;  a  kind  of  gutter.  s.Wor. 
(H.K.)     Cf  table,  7. 

TABM,  TABN,  see  Tabban. 

TABOR,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Chs.  Stf.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor. 
Shr.  Glo.  Also  written  labour  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  forms 
tabber  Stf  Lei.'  Nhp.'''  War."  w.Wor.'  s.Wor.'  se.Wor.i 
Glo.';  taber  Chs.'     [teb3(r;  ta'b3(r).]       1.  sb.   In  comb. 
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Tabor-and-pipe,  065.,  a  musical  instrument  consisting  of  a 
tabor,  or  tambourine,  and  a  small  pipe. 

se.Wor.'  The  tabor  was  suspended  from  the  left  arm  and  beaten 
with  a  small  stick  held  in  the  right  hand  ;  the  pipe  held  to  the 
mouth  and  fingered  with  the  left  hand. 
2.  Phr.  (75  hard  as  a  lahbcr,  very  hard.     Glo.  Northall 
Flk.  Phr.  (1894).        3.  A  knock,  rap,  tap. 

w.Wor.  Thur  corned  a  tabber  at  the  doore,  ^S.  Beauchamp 
Grantley  Grange  (18741  I.  29. 

4.  pi.  A  beating,  drubbing.  Cld.  (Jam.)  5.  v.  To  rap, 
tap  lightly  ;  to  drum  ;  to  patter. 

Chs  '  Stf.  You  can  tabber  on  a  drum,  The  Chronicle  (Oct.  25, 
1901).  Lei."  Thecr"s  rabbits  i'this  "ool  :  doon't  ye'ear'cma-tabberin  ? 
Nhp.'  How  that  hoy  is  tabbcring  the  tabic  ;  Nhp.^,  War.'^ 
w.Wor.'  Go  you  up  ta  the  top  earner  of  the  coppy.  Bill,  an'  labber 
a  the  big  oak  till  I  cahls  to  'ec.  s.Wor.'  se.Wor.'  Ef  thee 
shuds't  want  me,  come  un  tabber  my  winder,  look  thu.  Shr.' 
I'heer's  some  one  taborin'  at  the  brcw-'us  window  ;  yo'd'n  better 
see  who  it  is — be'appen  it's  one  o'  the  cliaps  after  Sally.  Glo. 
Thaay  tabbers  wi  thairvit  on  the  groun,  Chelleiiliam  Exam.  (Feb. 
12,  1896)  8;   Glo.i 

Hence  Tabberer,  sb.  (i)  one  who  taps  or  knocks  lightly. 
Lei.' ;  (2)  the  lesser  spotted  woodpecker,  Dendrocopus 
minor.  Lei.  Swainson  fi/'rrfi  (1885)  99.  6.  To  beat  time, 
esp.  with  fingers  and  feet  in  dancing. 

Chs.'  Shr.' '  Did'n'ee 'ave  a  daince  at  theClub,  Sally?'  'No, 
nod  o'  the  Green,  the  fine  folks  wun  saunterin'  alung,  clippin'  one 
another  like  a  bar  'upgin'  a  dog, — I  dunna  call  it  daincin',  —  so  two 
or  three  on  our  chaps  tooken  the  room  at  Clar's,  an'  then  we 
coulden  tabor  away  theer.' 

Hence  Taborer,  sb.  a  country  dancer. 

Shr.'  A  certain   man,  who   had   obtained  local  celebrity   as    a 
dancer  in  a  '  country-footing,'  was  known  as  'Jack  the  Taborer.' 
7.  To  beat,  drub,  thrash.     Cf.  toober. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  e.Sc,  Lth.  < lA.  s.v.  Toober).  Shr.'  'Ell  tabor  'is 
jacket  fur'im  right  well,  if 'e  ketches  'im.     Glo.' 

TABRAGH,  sb.  Obs.  Fif.  (Jam.)  Animal  food  that  is 
nearly  in  a  state  of  carrion. 

TABRIG,  see  Tobrig. 

TABSHAG,  sb.  Wm.  [ta'bjag.]  A  term  of  reproach 
for  an  idle  person. 

What's  that  auld  tabshag  up  lull  noo  ?  ^B.K.) 

TACH,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Lakcl.  VVm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf. 
Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Cor.  Also  written 
tatch  Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.  n.Yks.*  w.Yks."  Lan.'  e.Lan.' 
s.Lan.'  Chs.'^  s.Chs.'  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  Rut.'  Nhp.'  ;  and  in 
form  taich  Lakel.^  [tatj,  taetj.]  1.  v.  To  drive  a  nail 
just  far  enough  to  give  it  a  slight  hold.     Abd.  (Jam.) 

2.  To  fasten  on  in  a  slight  manner;  to  join  together 
loosely  or  temporarily ;  also  with  in  or  together.  Cf. 
tack,  v.'^  2. 

Abd.  (Jam.)  Lakel.2  Tach  us  a  button  wi'  ta?  e.Yks.', 
w.Yks.'.  ne.Lan.'     Der.  Addy  Gl.  ,  1888)  iS.v.  TadgeJ. 

Hence  (i)  Tached-end,  (2)  Tacher's-end,  (3)  Tachet- 
end,  sb.  a  cobbler's  end  of  waxed  thread  ;  often  used  for 
the  whole  thread  ;  (4)  Taching,  sb.  {a)  a  slight  fastening 
or  hold  [not  known  to  our  correspondents]  ;  (A)  the  waxed 
thread  used  for  sewing  the  sole  of  a  shoe  to  the  upper 
leather;  (5)  Taching-end,  sb.,  see  (3);  (6)  Taching- 
waxer,  sb.  a  shoemaker ;  (7)  Tachy,  adj.  stickj',  viscous, 
adhesive. 

(i)  Lin.  Streatfeild  Lin.  and  Danes  (1884)  370  ;  Lin.',  n.Lin.' 
(2)  Nhp.'  (3)  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.),  Ritt.'  (4,  <i)  Cor.  Skilful  hands  jam  it 
lan  anchor]  tightly  in  the  jagged  rocks,  for  a  Liching  on  the 
flukes  guarantees  dislodgment  when  we  want  to  quit,  Coriih.  Mag. 
(Nov.  1900)629.  (6)  s.Lan.'  (5)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add. 
(P.)  w.Yks."*  Lan.  I'll  lay  thee  a  grey  lapstone,  an'  a  tachin- 
end  to  boot.  Rosy  Trad.  (1829)  II.  207,  ed.  1872  ;  Lan.',  ne.Lan.', 
e.Lan.'.  s.Lan.'  Chs.'  More  correctly  it  means  only  the  ends  of 
such  threads  to  which  the  bristles  are  attached,  after  the  shoe- 
maker has  used  them  as  far  as  he  can,  and  sometimes  the  meaning 
is  thus  restricted.  '  Mester  Barrow,  would  yo  gie  my  mother 
tatchineends  to  sew  my  buttons  on  wi'?'  Chs.^^,  s.Chs.'.  Stf.', 
Der.'*,  Not.',  Lin.'  Lei.'  Every  piece  of  '  tachinend  '  used  in 
joining  has  a  hog's  bristle  fixed  at  each  end  so  as  to  act  like  a  kind 
of  flexible  needle.  A  series  of  holes  is  'stabbed'  with  the  awl 
through  both  the  leathers  to  be  joined.  The  workman  draws  his 
'  end  '  halfway  through  the  first  hole  ;  he  then  passes  one  end  of 


it  one  way  through  the  next  hole,  and  the  other  end  the  reverse 
waj'  through  the  same  hole,  and  so  on,  drawing  the  work  tight  at 
each  stitcli.  Nhp.',  War.*^  (6)  Lan.  You  scamp  of  a  t.ichin- 
waxer,  Brif.rley  il/nWorfa  (1867)  iii.      (7'  n.Yks  " 

3.56.   A  fringe  ;  a  shoulder-knot.    Twd.,  Slk.  (Jam.) 

[2.  Cp.  Wyth  trycd  tassclcj  \cx\.o  tacchcd  in-noghc, 
Gaivayne  (c.  1360)  219.] 

TACH,  see  Tash,  v..  Tatch,  sb. 

TACHE,  sb.  Yks.  [tetj.]  A  rest  used  for  drilling 
holes,  esp.  used  by  silversmiths. 

w.Yks.2  Fixed  in  the  workbcncli.  It  sometimes  projects  from 
the  edge  of  the  bench  ;  w.Yks.* 

TACHE,  sec  Tash,  v..  Teach. 

TACHENER,  sb.  ?  Obs.  Sus.  A  young  man  em- 
ployed in  a  fishing-boat.  (F.E.S.)  ;  Brighton  Cosliimal 
(1580)  in  Sus.'  135.     See  Takener. 

TACHT,  adj.  Sc.  [taxt.]  1.  Tight,  tense,  close. 
n.Sc.  (  Iam.),  Cai.'      2.  Of  persons:  strict,  severe.    Cai.' 

TACHY,  see  Tatchy. 

TACK,  sb."-  and  z;.'  Ircl.  n.Cy.  Chs.  Stf.  Not.  Lin.  War. 
Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf  Hrf.  Wil.  Also  written  tacke 
N.Cy.'  [tak,  taek.]  1.  sb.  Obs.  Substance,  solidity; 
used  of  the  food  of  animals.  Nrf  Marshall  Rnr.  Ecoii. 
(1787);  Grose  (1790).  2.  Fig.  Substance,  endurance; 
reliability. 

N.Cy.'     Chs."  ;  Chs.^  There  is  no  tack  in  such  a  one. 

3.  Hired  pasture  (or  horses,  cows,  &c. ;  esp.  in  phr.  out 
to  tad:,  used  of  animals  :  put  out  to  pasture. 

War.23  Wor.  Horses  or  horned  cattle  will  be  taken  into 
Westwood  Park  to  tack  or  ley,  Berrow's  Jrn.  (Apr.  1873'. 
w.Wor.',  se.Wor.',  s.Wor.'  Shr.'  '  Yo'n  got  a  power  o'  stock  fur 
yore  farm,  Maister.'  *  Aye,  I  mus'  get  some  out  on  tack.'  Hrf. 
DuNCUMB  ///s/.  //»/.  (1804-12)  ;  Hrf.'=.  Glo.",  Wil.' 

4.  Stuff,  esp.  used  of  food  or  drink, ^e";;.  in  a  depreciatory 
sense  ;  anything  of  little  or  no  value,  or  of  inferior  quality. 

Ker.  The  foinest  tack  in  the  wurld  for  the  kidneys.  Bartram 
IV/iite/ieaded  Boy  {i8gS)  107.  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  s.Stf.  This  bread  is 
awful  tack,  Pinnock  B/k.  Cy.  Ann.  (i8g5\  Not.  Hard  tack 
(J.H.B.).  Lin.'  This  is  queer  tack.  War.'^,  se.Wor,'  s.Wor. 
I  didn't  waant  to  thraow  the  milk  an'  tack  i'  the  yord  (H.K.)  ; 
s.Wor.'  Shr.'  '  'Ow  dun  yore  tatoes  tiu*n  out  this  time,  John  ? ' 
'  Mighty  middlin',  theer  inna  many,  an'  whad  theer  is  bin  poor 
tack';  Shr.^  Hrf.^  It's  wretched  tack.  Glo. 'Twun't  hurt 'ec, 'tis 
some  good  wholesome  tack,  Buckman  Darke's  Sojoiini  (1890)  vii ; 
Glo.'  Oxf.  He  sells  some  very  good  tack  (G.O.\  Wil.'  [And 
Martilmas  beefe  doth  beare  good  tack.  When  countrie  folke  doe 
dainties  lack,  TussER  Hush.  (T580)  28.] 

5.  Foolish  talk.  War.^,  se.Wor.',  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  6.  v. 
To  hire  pasture  for  cattle  ;  to  put  out  animals  to  graze  ; 
gen.  with  out. 

War.^  ;  War.*  I  moan  lack  out  some  of  my  stock.  Wor. 
Morton  O'c/o.  ^^)7f.  ( 18631.  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  Shr.,  Hrf.  Bound 
Provinc.  (1876  .  Hrf.'  He  has  tacked  out  bis  horses.  Oxf.'  MS.  add. 
7.  To  take  animals  for  pasturage  on  hire. 

Shr.'  Mary  Cadwallader  'as  sent  halfa  crown  for  tackin'  the 
donkey,  an'  wants  to  know  if  you'll  tack  'im  a  week  or  nine  days 

TACK,  sb.'^  Irel.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Dev.  [tak, 
taek.]  1.  The  tools,  implements,  or  appliances  for  any 
work  or  trade  ;  '  tackle.' 

War.'  se.Wor.'  A  razor-grinder's  machine  is  his  tack ;  a 
smith's  box  of  tools  for  shoeing  horses  is  his  *  shoeing  tack.' 
s.Wor.  Cider-making  tack  (H.K.).  She'  My  tacks  bin  at 
Newport,  or  I'd  soon  ketch  them  rots.  n.Dev.  Good  tack,  Hoiae 
Siibsecivae  (1777)  425. 

2.  Timber  at  the  bottom  of  a  river.  Hrf.'  Hence 
Tacked,  ppl.  adj.  of  a  fishing-net:  caught  in  the  bottom 
of  a  river,  ib.  3.  Clothes;  a  shred  of  clothes  ;  the  least 
covering.  . 

Ir.  There  won't  be  a  tack  on  the  boy  I  bring,  for  fairy  clothes 
aren't  luckj-,  Bodkin  Sliil/elagli  (1902  177.  w.Ir.  You  won't  lave 
me  a  tack  to  my  feet,  Lover  Leg.  (1848)  I.  233.  s.Wor.  Bring 
my  tack  j'ondcr  {H.K.\ 
4.  Phr.  lach  for  tram,  good  timber  for  wagon-making  ; 
timber  cut  ready  for  mending  agricultural  implements. 
Hrf  (W.W.S.),  Glo.' 

TACK,  sb.^  Irel.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Lin. 
Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Ken.  Sus.    Also  written  tak  Cum. 
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n.Yks.'*  w.Yks. ;  and  in  form  take  n.Yks.*  [tak,  task.] 
An  unpleasant  or  strongly-marked  flavour. 

N.I.'  Ant.  Butter  is  said  to  have  a  tack  when  it  is  rancid, 
Dallymeiia  Obs.  (1892).  Dnr.'  Cum.'  This  yel  hes  a  tack  o' 
t'cask  ;  Cum.''  n.Yks.' If  two  articles  of  food  arc  cooked  together, 
and  the  stronger  flavoured  one  communicates  a  taste  to  the  other, 
it  is  said  to  'have  a  t.»k  o'  t'ither.'  n.Yks.^  It  has  a  queer  tack 
wi'  't  ;  n.Yks.*,  ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.'  It's  gettcn  a  tack  wiv  it. 
w.Yks.  Theer  nali,  that's  summat  like  ;  it's  a  bit  o  tak  wi  it,  hez  tliat 
(B.K.).  Lan.',  nLan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  This  ale's 
getten  a  nasty  tack  in  it.  Chs.'  Ale  which  has  been  put  into 
a  musty  cask  is  said  to  have  a  tack,  or  a  tack  of  the  cask  ;  Chs.^, 
s.Chs.',nw.Der.'  Lin.  STREATFEiLD//«.(7)irfZ)a;(^s  (1884")  369;  Lin.' 
n.Lin.  Sutton  IVds.  (i88i)-  sw.Lin.'  It  had  a  nasty  tack  about  it. 
w.Wor.*  The  aay'l  [ale]  'as  a  tack  a  the  barrel.  Shr.'  The  beer 
'as  a  bit  of  a  tack  on  it  yet  ;  Shr.°  The  ale  has  got  a  tack  o'  th' 
barrel.     Hrf.^,  Glo.',  Ken.".  Sus  >« 

Hence  (i)  tieither  tack  nor  IwisI,  phr.  ot  meat:  flavour- 
less; (2)  Takt,  fpl.  adj.  having  a  marked  flavour;  gcii. 
used  of  an  acid  liquid. 

(i)  Cum.<  (2)  n.Yks.';  n.Yks.*  It's  a  lahtle  bit  ower  takt  ti 
mah  liking. 

TACK.  V.'  and  sA.*  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and 
Amer.  Also  in  form  teck  Cum.'"  [tak.taek.]  1.  v.  In 
phr.  dotft  stitch  thy  seam  before  fhoii  hast  tacked  it,  look 
before  you  leap.  Chs."  2.  To  fasten  ;  to  hold  or  keep 
together  ;  to  fi.x.     Cf  tach,  2. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  Jock  roosed  the  auld  horse  frae  his  rest,  .  . 
Syne  tacked  him  snugly  tae  liis  cart,  Orr  Laigh  Flichls  (1882)  39. 
Edb.  Content  eneugh  gif  they  hae  wherewithal  Scrimply  to  tack 
their  bq^y  and  their  sauI,  Fergusson  Poems  {i~iTi)  183,  ed.  1785. 
Cum.  Thur  ootside  parishes  at's  just  teckt  on  roond  t'edges  eh 
Cumberlan,  S\-rg\%sov  Joe Scoap  (i88i)  89;  Cum.*,  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
Shr.,  Hrf.  Bound  Piovmc.  (1876). 

Hence  (i)  Tacked,/'/'/,  adj.  having  the  tongue  fastened  by 
a  small  film  ;  Jig.  having  an  impediment  in  the  speech  ; 
'  tongue-tied '  ;  see  Tongue-tacked,  s.v.  Tongue,  1  (27)  ; 
(2)  "Tacker,  sb.  a  shoemaker's  waxed  thread  ;  (3)  Tacker- 
gra.s^, sb.i\\tkno\.-gTas,s,Polygomimavictilare;  (4) Tacking, 
(51  Tacking-end,  sb.,  see  (21. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  'When  their  tongues  are  tacked,  and  speak 
nothing,  Dickson  Writings  (1660)  I.  148,  ed.  1845.  Edb.  Their 
tongues  began  at  length  not  to  be  so  tacked,  Moir  Maitsie  IVaucIt 
(1828,  ii.  (a)  Dor.  Haynes  Voc.  (c.  1730)  in  N.  (5^■  Q.  (1883)  6th 
S.  viii.  45;  Dor.'  Soni.  'Tis  zaw  cawld,  I  can't  work  wi' tha 
tacker  at  all,  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eiig.  (1825)  179.  w.Soni.' 
Dev.  This  here  stuff's  so  tough  as  ever  was  a  tacker.  Reports 
Provinc.  (iB82\  {3)  w.Som.'  From  its  likeness  to  a  '  tacker,' or 
shoemaker's  wax-end.     Dev.*     (4)  Der.^     ^5)  Not.  (J.H.B.) 

3.  To  nail. 

Elg.  Tlie  coffin,  stout,  strong,  an'  weel  tackit,  Wi'  plenty  o" 
room,  Tester  Poems  (1865"!  134.  [Amer.  The  roof,  half  a  dozen 
pigeons  cooin'  on  one  end,  an'  her  on  the  other  tackin'  away. 
Lloyd  Chfomc  Lonfcr  (rgoi')  47.] 

4.  sb.  A  stitch. 

Sc.  (A.'W.)     Cum.'  A  teck  i'  time  seavvs  nine  ;  Cum.* 

5.  A  slight  hold  or  fastening ;  that  which  holds  or  fastens. 
Sc.  It  hings  by  a  lack  (Jam.). 

6.  Obs.  The  membrane  which  attaches  the  tongue  to  the 
undcr-part  of  the  mouth. 

Slg.  The  sight  of  the  father's  danger  brake  the  tack  of  a  son's 
tongue  who  was  tongue-tacked  from  the  birth,  'Wodrow  See.  Sel. 
Riog.  (ed.  1845-7)  I-  247- 

7.  A  shelf;  a  mantelpiece;  a  bacon-rack.  See  Clavel- 
tack,  s.v.  Clavel,  2  (4). 

Hmp.'  Up  on  th' tack.  Wil.' Chimney-tack.  How  many  tacks 
arc  there  in  the  pantry?  Dor.  Haynes  Voc.  (c.  1730)  in  N.  (y  O. 
(1883)  6th  S.  viii.  45;  Dor.'  Pliates  an'  dishes  up  'pon  tack,  ai'g. 
Som.  Cheese  tacks  (W.F.R.).  e.Som. 'W.  &  J.  G/.  (1873).  Dev. 
Moore  H,sI  Dev.  1  iBag)  I.  355.  n.Dev.  Till  un  a  traunchard  vrom 
tha  tack.  Rock  Jim  an'  IVelt  (i86-j)  st.  18. 

8.  The  handle  of  a  scythe. 

e.An.'  Nrf.  All  the  gang  was  there,  some  on  'em  fitting  new 
sticks  to  the  scythes,  some  on  'em  putting  in  tacks,  Emerson  Son 
of  Fens  (1892)  131. 

9.  A  coalmining  term  :  a  small  prop  of  coal  sometimes 
left  in  'kervin"';  a 'gird' to  support  it  until  the  '  kerving' 
is  finished.  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  Greenwell  Coal  Tr.  Gt. 
(1849).      10.  A  path ;  a  causeway.    Sus.  Holloway;  Sus.' 


11.  A  time,  season,  spell,  as  of  weather. 

Sc.  We  had  experienced  a  long  tack  of  wet  weather,  Wright 
Lnird  Nicoll  (28th  ed.)  38.  Ayr.  We  had  a  lang  tack  of  very  wat 
we.-ither.  Service  Dr.  Diigiiid  (ed.  1887)  138.  Dmf.  Frae  sun-rise 
to  sun-set's  a  dreigh  tack  o'  care,  Cromek  Remains  (1810)  50. 

12.  A  manoeuvre  ;  an  evasion  ;  an  expedient. 

Edb.  '^'our  nephew  . . .  canna  be  up  to  sae  mony  shifts  an'  tacks 
as  you,  Ballantine  Deanhaiigh  (i86g)  117. 

13.  Phr.  (i)  to  keep  close  tack  to  a  person,  to  keep  close 
behind  him  ;  (2)  upon  some  tack,  in  some  way  or  another. 

(i)  Don.  Billy  started  .  .  .  off  in  the  diraction  of  the  spot,  .  .  the 
goat,  as  he  well  expected,  keeping  close  tack  till  him,  Cent.  Mag. 
(Feb.  igoo)  605.  (2)  Lan.  Hoo'd  getten  him  upo'  some  tack, 
Clegg  Sketches  (1895)  2. 

[1.  Takkyn,  or  some  what  sowyn  to-gedur,  siitiilo,  con- 
sittiilo,  consito  (Prompt.).] 
TACK,  v.^  and  sb.^    Wor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.    [tsek.] 

1.  V.   To  strike  with  the  open  hand  ;  to  slap  ;  to  beat. 
s.Wor.  A'll  tack  'ee, 'ee  young  'ound  (H.K.).     w.Cy.  (Hall.) 

w.Som.'  Tommy!  come  in  this  minute,  or  I'll  tack  your  bottom 
vor  'ee,  I  will !  n.Dev.  Chell  tack  et  out  wi'  tha,  Exnt.  Scold. 
(1746)1.18.     nw.Dev.',  Cor.'2 

2.  To  clap  the  hands. 

w.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  Sitppl.  Dev.  They  little  bits  of  pigsies  a- 
laughing  and  a-tacking  their  hands  for  joy,  TozER  Poems  (1873) 
77  ;  Dev.'  A  laugh'd  and  tack'd  her  hands  at  en,  7.  nw.Dev.' 
Cor.  The  piskies  testify  their  joy  by  tacking  their  hands,  Brand 
Po/).  .<4;i/i'y.  (1813)  III.  44,  ed.  1870;  Cor.' '  Tackhands  '  is  to  slap 
hands  by  way  of  approval ;  Cor.^ 

3.  To  pat ;  to  smooth  down. 

nw.Dev.'  Idn  a  a  booty  ?     Kom  an'  tack'n  down,  my  dear. 

4.  sb.   A  slap. 

w.Cy.  (Hall.  )  Dev.  I'll  gic  thee  a  glide  tack  ef  thee  dii'th  that 
again,  Hewett  Pens.  Sp.  (1892);  Dev.'  n.Dev.  Wi'  that  Jones 
gied  hissel  a  tack,  RocKy/i;i  an'  Nell  (1867)  St.  1 14.  Cor.  M  (j"  Q. 
(1854)  1st  S.  x.  440  ;  Cor.' 

TACK,  v."  and  sh."  Wm.  Not.  I.W.  Amer.  [tak, 
tsek.]       1.  V.   An  aphetic  form  of 'attack.' 

Win.  When  it  comes  to  'tackin'  ma  puir  Wullle,  I  canna  thole 
it,  Ollivant  Owd  Bob  (1898;  vii.     I.'W.'     [Amer.  (CD.)] 
2.  sb.   An  attack. 

Not.  Tant  warn't  no  willing  party  to  the  'tack  on  your  house. 
Prior  Forest  Flk.  (igoi)  288. 

TACK,  v.^  Dev.  [taek.]  To  trim  a  hedge.  See 
Hedge-tacker,  s.v.  Hedge,  1  (46). 

Let  un  go  back  to  his  job,  which  was  hedge-tacking,  Phillpotts 
Sons  of  Morning  (igoo)  16;  Her  eyebrows  was  so  ragged  as  a 
hedge  as  wants  tackin',  ib.  Striking  Hours  (igoi)  158. 

[MDu.  tackeii,  to  hew,  lop  (Hexham).] 

TACK,  TACKAD,  see  Take,  Tacket,  s6.' 

TACKED,  ppl.  adj.  Cor.  Beaten  ;  brought  to  a  stop 
through  exhaustion. 

I  baant  tacked  yet,  but  tes  oncommon  hilly,  Tregellas  Character 
fi868)  84  ;  Cor.^  A  horse,  an  engine,  or  a  man  is  said  to  be  tacked, 
i.e.  cannot  complete  its  task  through  exhaustion.  'I'm  most 
tacked.' 

TACKER,  56.'  Dev.  Cor.  [taB-ka(r).]  Somethingthat 
one  cannot  get  over;  a  '  clincher' ;  a  great  lie  ;  also  in  pt. 

Dev.  Horae  Siibsecivae  (1777)  425.  Cor.'  '  That's  your  tackers, 
old  boy.'  meaning  '  I  have  set  you  an  example  which  I  know  j'ou 
cannot  imitate.'     '  That's  a  tacker  for  you.' 

TACKER,  sb.'^  Dev.  Cor.  and  Amer.  [taek3(r).]  A 
small  child,  esp.  a  small  boy.     Cf.  tacket,  sb.'^ 

Dev.  Ever  since  I  was  a  little  tacker,  Reports  Provinc.  (1885). 
nw.Dev.'  Cor.  I  was  a  tiny  tacker  then,  '  Q.'  Troy  Town  (1888) 
xi.     [Amer.  Dial.  Notes  (i8g6)  I.  76."] 

TACKES,  V.  Obs.  Ess.  To  mend  apparel.  Monthly 
Mag.  (1814)  I.  498  ;   Gl.  (1851) ;  Ess.' 

TACKET,  sb.'  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Also 
written  tackit  Sc. ;  and  in  form  tackad  Cai.'     [ta'kit.] 

1.  sb.  A  small,  broad-headed  nail,  esp.  used  for  boots 
and  shoes  ;  a  tin-tack. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Thick  boots— boots  studded  with  tackets,  Keith 
Prtte  (i8g5)  144.  ne.Sc.  Shoe  a  horse,  ca'a  nail,  Ca'  a  tackit  in's 
tail,  Gregor /VI'-Z.o>-f  (1881)  16.  Cai.'  Per.  Botchin' an'  borin', 
and  drivin'  shoe  tackets,  Stewart  Character  (1857)  73.  Rnf. 
Though  our  employer  many  a  way  May  have  his  mind  distracket 
.  .  .  'We  do  not  care  a  tacket,  M''Gilvray  Poems  (ed.  i86a)  328. 
Ayr.  Rusty  airn  laps  and  jinglin  jackets.  Wad  baud  the  Lothians 
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three  iii  tackets,  A  tovvmont  gudc,  Burns  Cnptnm  Grose  ("nSg)  St. 
6.  Twd.  The  tackets  o'  his  boots  mann  hac  slilliered  on  the  stane, 
BuCHAN  Il'enllifr  {iSgg)  199.  Gall.  Mactacgart  Eiicycl.  ',1824')  4, 
ed.  1876.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.  Tackets  To  cobble  their  canny  pit  shoon, 
Al.i.AN  Tyneside Siigs.  (1891  1  108.    Dur.',  Cum.",  n.Yks.'".  ne.Yks.' 

Hence  (i)  Tacket-boot,  sb.  a  hobnailed  boot;  (2) 
•maker,  sb.  a  maker  of  hobnails  ;  (3)  -soled,  (4)  Tackety, 
adj.  hobnailed  ;  filled  with  'tackets' ;  (5.)  Tacketyshoed, 
adj.  wearing  hobnailed  shoes. 

(O  Sc.  Wearing  his  strongest  tacket  boots,  Keith  Bonnie  Lady 
(1897)  171.  (2)  ne.Sc.  Tlie  airmy  cobblers  can  hardly  keep  the 
sodgers'  soles  frae  the  grun'.  an'  the  tackit-mackers,  workin'  nicht 
an'  day,  can  barely  supply  the  demand  for  tackits,  Grant  Keckhlon, 
63.  Lnk.  Such  [women]  .  .  .  ought  only  to  be  matched  with 
tacketmakers,  tree  trimmers,  and  male  taylors,  Graham  iVrilings 
(1883)  II.  148.  (3)  Sc.  He  envied  the  tacketsoled  boots  that  gave 
his  quarry  the  advantage,  Keith  Iiidinii  Uncle  (1896J  274.  (4) 
Sc.  fJAM.^  ne.Sc.  The  toes  of  his  big  tackety  boots,  Gordok 
Nori'lnmid  Ho  {l9()^)  IT).  Bnff.'  Abd.  Tak' affyertacketie  beets 
at  ance,  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  11882)  25.  Frf.  My  feet  enclosed  in 
stout  'tackety'  boots,  Barrie  LiV/;^  (1888)  i.  e.Fif.  The  neb  o' 
Andra's  tackety  shoe,  Latto  Tant  Bodkin  (1864)  i.\.  Ayr. 
Clattering  through  the  paved  yard  in  his  tacketly  boots,  Douglas 
Green  Shnllers  (1901)  298.  Kcb.  I  had  my  tacketty  boots  on,  MuiR 
Miincraig  (1900)  104.  Nhb.'  (5")  Fif.  Merry,  chubby-faced, 
tackety-shoed  jockies.  Prvde  Queer  Flk.  (1897)  244. 
2.  The  penis.  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  2.  v.  To  drive  '  tackets* 
into  boots  or  shoes  ;  to  fasten  with  '  tackets.' 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnff.i  e.Sc.  Thick-soled  blucher  boots  tacketed  for 
rough  roads,  Setoun  R.  Urijuliarl  (iSg6)  i. 

[1.  Tacket,  claiiiilus,  Levins  Maiup.  (1570).] 

TACKET,  s6.2  Sc.  [takit.]  A  restless,  unruly  boy. 
Cf  lacker,  sb? 

Are  you  Adam  Gordon,  .  .  the  little  tacket  whose  broken  bones 
I  used  to  have  the  pleasure  of  setting?  Keith  Indian  Uncle 
(1E96)  358. 

TACKIE,s6.     Bnff.'     [ta-ki.]      1.  A  game  ;  see  below. 

A  game  in  which  one  is  appointed  to  pursue  and  catch  the 
others.  Often  played  in  the  stack-yard,  and  it  is  then  commonly 
called  '  tackie  amo'  the  rucks.' 

2.  The  pursuer  in  the  game  of 'tackie.' 

TACKLE,  si.'  and  v.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Ire!,  and  Eng. 
Also  written  tackel  Lan. ;  and  in  form  tayckle  Cor. 
[ta'kl,  tae'kl.]  1.  sb.  Gear  ;  implements,  esp.  agricul- 
tural implements  ;  machinery  ;  harness.     See  Tackling^. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  w.Yks.  He'so  sooartso  tackle  abeawt  him  fur  his  job 
(D.L.).  s.Lan.'  s.Stf.  He'd  got  his  talkin  tackle  on,  Piknock  Blk.  Cy. 
./Jiix.  (1895).  Not.  (L,C.M.\Der.'  Nhp.' When  any  one  is  going  to 
repair  an  article,  it  is  commonly  asked,  '  Have  you  got  your  tackle 
ready?'  Wor.  The  Squire  found  the  cricket  tackle  for  us  (E.S. '. 
Oxf.',  n.Bck.  (A.C.\  Snr.',  Sus.i  Hmp.>  Cart-tackle;  plough- 
tackle.  Wil.'  n.Wil.  He  never  brought  his  tackle  wi"iin  (E.H.G.). 
Dor.  Wonderful  tackle  our  hands  do  be,  zure  now!  C.  Hare  Vill. 
Street  {1895)  26.  w.Soni.',  Dev.'  Cor.  Maybe  you'd  like  to  see 
my  tayckle,  what  I  work  with,  Lee  Paul  Carah  (1898)  51. 

2.  Food  or  drink,  esp.  drink;  food  for  cattle;  stuff  or 
material  of  any  kind. 

Lan.  Th'  tay  itsel  wur  gradely  tackel  too,  Ferguson  Moiidynnrf', 
19.  s.Lan.'  Oxf.' What  tackle  d'ee  call  this?  Brks.' That  ther 
be  precious  good  tackle.  Sur.'  Sus.' I  calls  this  here  claret  wine 
about  the  poorest  tackle  ever  I  taasted.  Hmp.'  This  be  capital 
tackle.  I.W.2  '  D'ye  call  this  treyad  beer,  you  ? '  '  Well,  et  goos 
vor't,  mayet,  but  'tis  darned  rum  tackle  to  my  mind.'  Wil.i  Haven't 
'ee  got  any  gingham  tackle  ?  Jefferies  G/.  £s/rt/f  (1880)  iv  ;  Thaay 
[the  sheep]  be  goin'  into  th'  Mash  to-morrow.  .  .  We  be  got  shart 
o'  keep.  .  .  Thur's  a  main  sight  o'  tackle  in  the  Mash  vor  um.  ib. 
Greene  Feme  Farm  (1880)  \'.  w.Som.'  Nif  this  idn  rare  tackle, 
missus;  I  zim  do  drink  moorish.  Dev.  £.»>«.  ScoW.  (^1746)  G/.,  ed. 
1778.     nw.Dev.i 

3.  V.  To  catch  with  fishing-tackle. 

Sc.  A  fouth  o'  spotted  trout  Whilk  we  had  tackled  weel,  Nicoll 
Poems  (cd.  1843)  254. 

4.  To  repair,  mend  ;  gen.  with  up. 
e  Lan.'     Oxf.'  I  can't  tackle  up  this  old  ship's  trough 

We  can  easy  tackle-un-up. 

5.  To  equip.     Lan.  Davies  Races  (1856)  239. 
attack ;  to  punish. 

Lnk.  I'm  wae  that  Brown  shou'd  ha'e  tack'lt  ye  sae,  Hamilton 
Poems  {186$)  202,  ed.  1885.     Nhb.   He  began  tacklin'  releegion, 


Hmp.' 
6.  To 


Pease  A/«ivt  o' //ic  Ai/ (1894)  125.  Lan.  I  wish't  awd  ne'er  bin 
tackelt  bi  owt  woss  then  a  goose  i'  mi  coortin'  days,  Ferguson 
Moudyivarp's  Visit,  16.  Dev.  Lokcc,  zee  ycr,  Ted,  I'll  tackle  thee 
tu  tha-truth-ov-music  bimbyc,  zee  ef  I  dawn't,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp. 
(18921. 

7.  To  bring  to  account ;  to  take  to  task. 

Sc.  (A.W.>  w.Wor.  He's  bin  atacklin"  on  him.  S.  Beauciiamp 
Grantley  (1874  '■  '97-  w.Soni.'  So  scon's  I  yeard  o'  it,  I  went 
and  tackled-n  about  it.     nw.Dev.' 

8.  To  accost.    Sc.  (A.W.),  Nhb.'      9.  With  to  :  to  set  to 
work  heartily  at. 

Sc.  (A.W.)     Lan.  Tackle  to't  rcct  while  yore  yung,  Cy.  IVds. 
No.  17.  262. 
10.  With  wilh  :  to  grapple  with. 
n.Yks.  Ah  tackled  wi'  I'badgcr.     Ah  tackled  wi'  t'work  (I.W.). 

TACKLE,  .<^6.^  N.I.'  [takl.]  A  quick  and  rather 
troublesome  child. 

TACKLE,  aA.^  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  i'orm  teckle.  An  arrow. 

The  swallow-tails  frac  tcckles  flew.  Hekd  Cull.  Sngs.  (1776)  I. 
53;  The  swallow  taill  frae  tackles  flew,  Scott  Mnislrelsy  (1802) 
I.  .'62,  cd.  1806. 

TACKLER,  .sb.  Lan.  [ta-kla(r).]  An  overlooker  in 
a  weaving-shed. 

For  tackier  Tom  con  stond  it  o',  Ramsbottom  P/i(TS«q/'Z'i's/r<ss 
(1E64)  34  ;  Lan.',  e.Lan,',  s.Lan.' 

TACKLING,  sb.     Yks.  Som.  Dev.     [taklin,  taeklin.] 

1.  Materials  for  making  a  fire.     See  'Tackle,  sb.^ 
w.Yks.5  Wi'  tub  gehr  ust'  tackling  thergetlier  lad  when  tubs 

gotten  thee  supper  !  27. 

2.  Food  or  drink. 

w.Som.'  n.Dev.  Whan  tha  com'st  to  good  tackling,  E.\ni. 
Scold.  (1746)  1.  II. 

3.  Deeds,  documents,  ic. 

w.Yks.3  Well,  he's  got  the  tacklin'  on  it  no  doubt,  somewhere 
laid  by. 

TACKNE,  iA.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  taikne  (Jam.).  An 
old  ridiculous  person.     (Iam.),  S.  &  Ork.' 

TACKY,  adj.  Irel.  Not.  Glo.  and  Amer.  [taki,  taeki.] 
Sticky,  as  varnish  or  glue  before  it  is  quite  hardened. 
N.L',  Not.',  Glo.'     [Amer.  Diul.  Notes  (1896)  I.  394.] 

TACKY-LACKY,  sb.  Som.  Dev.  [taekilaeki.]  A 
drudge  ;  a  person  at  every  one's  beck  and  call. 

w.Som.  Poor  maid,  her's  tacky-lacky  to  all  the  tother  sarvunts, 
Athenaeum  (Feb.  26.  18981.  Dev. ' 'Ow  minny  zarvints  dii  Passen 
Wadow  kep?'  'There's  Bill  Swam  tha  coachman.  Dick  Ley  the 
grume,  and  George  Urdood  tha  tackylacky,  and  tii  or  dree  more 
besides,'  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892). 

TACT,  I'.    s.Chs.'    [takt.]    ?  A  corrupt  form  of 'attack.^ 

I  tacted  two  women  ofT  Willeymoor  abowt  theise  politics,  bu' 
they  gen  me  a  pratty  nointin',  afore  they'd  done  wi'  me. 

TAD,  sb.^  Som.  Dev.  [taed.]  A  quantity;  a  burden, 
load.     See  Tod,  sb.^  4. 

Dev.  Farmer  coming  in  with  a  very  heavy  load  of  hay,  said, 
■  I've  a-got  a  middlin'  tad  here,  sure  'nough,'  Reports  Provinc. 
(i88g). 

Hence  Taddick,  */).  a  small  quantity  of  anything  ;  a 
measure,  &c.  partly  filled. 

w.Som.'  '  'Ton't  take  long  to  put  up  thick  bit  of  a  taddick,'  a  man 
said  of  a  very  small  rick  of  hay.  ' 'Tidn  boo  half  loads,  they 
taddicks  what  he  do  draw,'  another  man  said  of  the  work  done  by 
a  hired  cart. 

TAD,  s6.'  Yks.  Lin.  e.An.  Also  in  form  tod  Yks.  Lin. 
[tad  ;  tod.]       1.  Dung,  manure.     Cf  tathfe. 

n.Yks.  (T.S.)     Lin.  Goose  tod,  cow  tod,  Streatfeild  Lin.  and 
Danes  (1884)  372.     n.Lin.  IV.  cr'  O.  (1852)  1st  S.  v.  376  ;    n.Lin.', 
c.Cy.  (Hall.i     Nrf.    Miller   &   Skertchly  Fenland  (1878)   iv; 
Arc/t.  (1879J  III.  174. 
2.  Fig.  A  person  of  little  use  or  account. 

n.Yks.  '  He's  gitten  a  tod  lor  tuppence,"  he  has  married  a  woman 
of  little  use(T.S.). 

[Norw.  dial,  tad,  manure  (Aasen).] 

TAD,  sb.'  s.Chs.'  [tad.]  In  plir.  on  the  tad.  (i)  in 
unstable  equilibrium;  (2)  on  the  point  of ;  (3)  ready  to  start. 

(i)  A  thing  is  said  to  be  '  o'  the  tad  '  when  just  about  to  topple 
over.  (2)  Jiist  upil)th  taad- u  th  foa-ks  goo  in  voa-t  =  on  the  eve 
of  the  polling-day.  (3^  Ah'm  just  upo'  the  tad  =  I  may  start 
any  moment. 

TAD,  see  Tat,  dem.  adj.,  Toad,  Tod(d. 
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TADAGO-PIE.  sb.  Obs.  Cor.  Also  written  taddago 
pie  Cor.'  A  pie  madeof  prematurely  born  pigs;  see  below. 
The  devil  of  a  pye  out  of  Cornwal.  made  of  sltalled  pigs,  i.e. 
of  young  pigs,  whereof  a  sow  has  miscarried.  For  tadaliv'd, 
tadago'd,  i.e.  had  it  hv'd  (or  been  born  alive),  it  w''  have  gone 
upon  its  legs,  Hoiae  Siib'secivac  (1777)  4^5  !  Cor.*' 

TADDLE,  V.  Shr.'  fta'dl.]  To  pay  minute  attention 
to  ;  to  be  very  tender  with  ;  to  feed  carefully,  as  of  a  sick 
person  or  delicate  young  animal.     Cf.  tiddle,  v} 

After  the  Doctor  'ad  left  'er,  I  taddled  wi'  "er,  an'  gi'ed  'er  some, 
crame  an'  waiter. 

TADDLE,  see  Toddle. 

TADDLECOCK,  sb.  Nhp.'  [ta'dl-kok.]  One  of  the 
small  cocks  into  which  hay  is  put  to  protect  it  from  dew 
or  rain,  before  the  haymakers  finish  their  day's  work. 

TADDY,  sb.  Sc.  [ta'di.]  A  certain  kind  of  snufif,  so 
called  from  the  name  of  its  maker  ;  also  used  in  coiitp. 
Taddysnuff. 

Sc.  Irish  blackguard  and  taddy  snuff  mixed,  Wright  Sc.  Li/e 
.1897)  5.  w.Sc.  Loading  his  left  nostril  with  a  powerful  charge 
of  Taddy,  Macdonald  Srtll(ii:eitl  (1869)  133,  ed.  1877.  Lnk. 
Some  tea  to  the  auld  folk,  tobacco  or  taddy,  Nicholson  Idylb 
(1870'  46. 

TADDY,  ndj.^    'Wor.      [tae'di.]      Pot-bellied.     s.Wor. 
(H.K.),  s.Wor.' 
TADDY,  ^rf/.'     Irel.     [ta'di.]     Untidy ;  tossed  about. 
U!s.  There  t.iddy  beads  is  ill  to  red  (M.B.-S.). 
TADE,  see  Take,  Toad. 

TADGE,  I'.'  Not.3  [tadg.]  To  scrape  along;  to  get 
along  with  difficulty.     Cf  todge,  v. 

TADGE,  I'.'  w.Yks.=   [tad^.]   To  stitch  lightly  together. 
Also  usedy5§-. ;  see  below.     Cf.  tadgel. 
A  newly-married  couple  are  said  to  be  tadged. 
TADGEL,  V.    Stf '    [tadgl.]    To  tie  ;  ftg.  to  be  married. 
Cf  tadge,  J'.^ 

TADGER,  sb.  n.Lin.'  [ta'dg3(r).]  The  centre  marble 
in  a  game  at  marbles. 

TADGY,    sb.      Not.      [ta'dsi.]      The    hedge-sparrow. 
Accentor  tnodiilaris.         s.Not.  It's  on "y  a  tadgv's  ness  (J  P.K.). 
TADLYOODLY,  adj.     Cor.    Tipsy.    Hammond  Cor. 
Parish  (1897)  341  ;  Cor.^ 
TAEK,  TAET,  see  Thack,  v.\  Tait,  sb."- 
TAFF,  sb.     Obs.     Sc.     Turf 

s.Sc.  The  wish  that  I  hae  lang  nourished,  to  see  the  auld  taff  o' 
the  kirk-j'ard  cover  the  moil  that  keeps  ye  frae  the  sicht  o'  her  ye 
hae  ruined,  Wilson  7"in/fs(i836    II.  45. 

Hence  Taff-dyke,  sb.  a  fence  made  of  turf 
Gall.  I  foun'  mysell  soberin,  sat  down  on  a  tafT  dyke,  and  took 
a  look  o'  the  lift,  Mactaggart  Eiicvcl.  (18241  158,  ed.  1876. 
TAFF,  TAFFATY,  see  Taft,  Taffety,  adj. 
TAFFEL,  sb.    Sc.     Also  written  taffil  Abd. ;  and  in 
form  taifle  n.Sc.  (Jam.I     [ta'fl  ;  tefl.]     A  small  table. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  There  was  a  four-nooked  taffil  in  manner  of 
an  altar  standing  within  the  kirk,  Spalding  Hisl.  Sc.  11792)  I.  23. 
Per.  An  old  person  said,  '  Bring  in  owre  the  tafTel,  an'  put  some- 
thing on't  for  him  to  eat ;  an'  mak  haste,  lassie'  (G.W.). 

[The  same  word  as  OE.  Icrfl  (fr.  Lat.  tabula),  a  chess- 
board (B.T.l.l 

TAFFEREL,  adj.     Obs.    Sc.      1,  Thoughtless,  giddy. 
Slk.  Bessy  Chisliolm  — Heh  1  are   ye  therein?    May  Chisholm 
—Where's    your    titty  ?     Poor    tafTerel   ruined    tawpies !    Hogg 
Perils  of  Man  [  1823)  III.  202  (Jam.). 
2.  Ill-dressed,     ib.  (Jam.) 
TAFFETY,  sb.    \Vil.     A  toad  ;  see  below. 
This  use  of  the  word  has  been  noted  once  or  twice  at  Salisbury 
by  a  correspondent,  but   we  can   learn   nothing  more   about    it 
(G.E.D.). 

TAFFETY,  adj.  Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  limp.  I.W.  Wil.  Dor. 
Som.  Dcv.  Also  written  taffaty  Sur. ;  taflfetty  I.W.'  ; 
and  in  form  tafferty  Sus.  [tafati.]  1.  Dainty,  fastidious, 
particular  ;  affected  ;  csp.  as  regards  food. 

Ken.  (F.E.),  Ken.>,  s.Sur.  ^T.T.C.  ,  Sus.  (F.E.)  w.Sas.  He 
cannot  eat  that,  he  is  such  a  tafferty  man  i  G.A.W.\  Hmp. 
I  suppose  you  can  cat  cold  pie,  Jessie,  .  .  talTely  as  you've  been 
bred,  Gray  Htart  nf  Storm  (1891;  I.  241;  Hmp.',  I.W.',  Wil.' 
Dor.  He's  50  taffety,  he  won't  cat  what  others  will  (C.V.G.); 
Dor.'     Som.  Sweetman   Wincmiton  Gl.  (1885).     e.Som.  W.  &  j! 


Gl.  (1873).  w.Som.'  I  never  can't  abear  thick  sort  o'  pigs,  they 
be  so  ter'ble  taffety;  they'd  starve  to  death  'pon  the  mait  I  gees 
mine.  Dev.  Reports  Proviiic.  1,1889)  ;  I  niver  did  zee  nobody  zo 
taffety  as  yu  be;  j'ii  can't  ayte  nort  like  nobody  else,  Hewett 
Peas.  Sfi.  118921.  n.Dev.  An'  taffety  dildrums  in  es  talk,  Rock 
Jim  ail'  Nell  (1867)  St.  86. 
2.  Tender,  delicate. 

Hrap.  I  could  eat  a  taffety  chicken  (T.L.O.D.). 

TAFFIAT,  sb.  Obs.  Chs.^  Also  in  form  tafia.  Sugar 
and  brandy  made  into  cakes. 

TAFFLE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Lin. 
Nhp.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  [tafi,  tse'fl.]  1.  v.  To  ravel,  en- 
tangle ;  to  ruffle.     See 'rifle. 

Dmf.  Her  hair's  a'  tafTled— what  o'that?  Wallacz  Sebooliiiaster 
(1899)  370.  e.Yks.',  n.Lan,'  Lin.  Streatfeild  Lin.  and  Danes 
(1884)369;  Lin.'  My  kite  band  has  got  taflled.  n.Lin.  Sutton 
JVds.  (1881)  ;  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.'  The  rope  was  in  such  a  tallfled 
state.  Dor.  Gt.  (1851).  w.Sora.'  That  skein's  all  taffled  up  so, 
I  never  sha'n't  undo  it.  Dev.  Then  es  vlies  ed  tatBe  in  the  trees, 
Pulman  Sketches    1842)  60. 

2.  Without:  to  untwist ;  to  become  unwoven  at  the  end; 
used  of  cloth.  Sic.  e.Yks.'  Hence  Tafflings,  56. />/.  the 
bits  of  thread  which  come  off  a  woven  fabric  when  cut. 

Lin.  Streatfeild  Lin.  and  Danes  (1884)369.  n.Lin.  Pick  them 
tafflin's  up  ofTn  th'  carpit  (M.P.)  ;  n.Lin.' 

3.  To  throw  into  disorder ;  to  beat  down  crops,  grass,  &c. 
Cum.' ;  Cum.''  Crops  looked  well,   but  wheat  is  a   good   deal 

taffelt    in    some    places    with    the    wet    and    cross   winds.      Dor. 
Barnes  Gl.  U863). 

4.  To  move  aimlessly. 

Cum.*  TafHing  with  his  hands  amongst  the  chatT. 

5.  Fi^.  To  perplex,  tire,  wear  out,  exhaust  with  fatigue. 
Fif  (Jam.),  Cum.",  Dor.  (W.C.  c.  1750).  6.  To  trifle, 
idle,  loiter. 

Not.^  Nhp.'  My  servant  goes  tafSing  about  and  don't  get  on 
with  her  work. 

7.  sb.   Anything  tangled  or  confused  ;  a  tangle. 

n.Lin.'  Th'  cat  maade  all  th'  silk  e'  sich  'n  a  taffle,  I  was  a 
nooer,  if  I  was  minnit.  afoore  I  could  get  it  reightled.  Fo'st  he 
said,  an'  then  she  said,  an'  then  the'r  lawyers  bed  each  on  'em  a 
wo'd  or  two  a  peace,  till  it  got  to  be  sich  'n  a  real  tatlle  I  seem'd 
to  knaw  a  deal  less  then  when  we  started. 

8.  The  aimless  movement  of  light  matter  ;  a  slight  move- 
ment on  water.    Cum.  (H.W.),  Cum.* 

TAFFY,  sb.  Cum.  Wil.  [tafi,  tae'fi.]  A  weak-minded, 
thoughtless,  irresolute  person  ;  a  simpleton  ;  also  in  coinp. 
Taffy-horn,  -noddles,  -noodle,  -watty. 

Cum.';  Cum.*  In  siv.  Taffy  describes  the  character  rather  than 
the  individual.      n.Wil.  (G.E.D.  ) 

TAFIA,  see  Taffiat. 

TAFT,  sb.  Sh.I.  I. Ma.  Also  in  form  taflt  I.Ma.  [taft.] 
The  thwart  of  a  boat.     See  Thoft. 

Sh.I.  Strik  rouwin  faider  frae  his  taft.  Burgess  Pasniie  (1892) 
58;  S.  &  Ork,'  I.Ma.  Sortin  them  out  on  the  taff.  Brown 
Doctor  (iBS-j  \  18. 

[Dan.  tofte,  a  thwart  (Larsen).] 

TAFT,  TAFTEN,  see  Toft,  Toftin. 

TAG,  sb.'  and  v.'  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Nhp.  'Wor. 
Shr.  Glo.  Brks.  Bdf  Hrt.  e.An.  s.Cy.  Sus.  limp.  Cor. 
Amer.  Also  written  tagg  Glo.  [tag,  taeg.]  1.  sb.  Any 
small  object  hanging  loosely  from  a  larger  one;  a  tip;  a  tail. 

w.Sc.  'There's  a  tag  o'  clay  liingin'  at  your  coat.'  Always 
applied  to  something  disagreeable  and  dirty  (Jam.).  Cld.  That's 
a  gude  tag,  as  the  coo  said  o'  its  tail  {ib.).  ne.Lan.'The  end  of  a 
fo.x's  tail. 

2.  The  white  hair  on  the  point  of  the  tail  of  a  cow  or  an 
ox.  Mry.  (Jam.)  Hence  Taggie,  Taigie,  Teagie,  or 
Tygie,  sb.  a  cow  having  a  white-tipped  tail. 

Sc.  Had  taggie  by  the  tail,  says  the  proverb,  ne'er  quat  certainty 
for  hope,  Magopico  (ed.  1836)  25.  Mry.,  w.Sc,  (Jam.)  Fif.  An 
whare  was  Rob  an'  Peggy  For  a'  the  search  they  had.  But  i'  the 
byre  'side  Teagie,  I.ike  lovin'  lass  an'  lad  ?  Douglas  Poems 
(1806)  124. 

3.  The  tail-end  of  a  rump  of  beef  Cor."  4.  The 
twisted  and  pointed  end  of  a  lock  of  wool  as  it  is  shorn 
from  the  fleece. 

Shr.'  Dunna  gflO  so  avenless  about  that  65l,  snip  the  end  off  the 
tag,  an'  toze  it  well  as  the  grace  can  get  among  it. 
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5.  A  small  piece  of  material,  hanging  from  a  piece  en- 
closed in  paper  to  serve  as  a  pattern.     w.Yks.  (R.H.R.) 

6.  Obs.   A  disease  in  slieep  :  see  below. 

Lth.  A  disease,  allecting  the  tail,  lias  been  denominated  Tag. 
It  consists  of  scabs  and  sores,  situated  on  the  under  side  of  the  tail, 
arising,  in  warm  weather,  from  its  being  fouled  in  purging,  £ssaj's 
J-Jig/i/.  Soc.  III.  434  (Jam.\ 

7.  The  low  rabble ;  also  used  a//nb. 

e.Lth.  Riff-raff  rogues,  whase  victims  were  ...  To  such  tag 
knaves  .  .  .  superior,  Mucklebackit  Rhymes  (1885)  7.  Nlip.', 
e.An.i 

8.  A  wild,  romping  girl. 

w.Yks.*  He's  two  daughters,  and  they're  regular  tags. 

9.  Comb,  (i)  Tag  and  rag,  the  whole  of  anything,  every 
bit;  (2)  -lock,  a  small  canal,  or  extended  lock,  cut  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  two  navigable  portions  of  the  river 
Calder,  between  Elland  and  Brighouse ;  (3)  -mag,  the 
dung  which  adheres  to  a  cow's  hind  quarters  ;  (4)  -rag,  {a) 
a  mean  person ;  a  vagabond  ;  a  low  rabble ;  also  used 
attrib.  ;  (b)  rubbish ;  bad  workmanship ;  (5)  -rag-day, 
May  14th,  when  servants  leave  their  places ;  (6)  -ragly, 
good-for-nothing;  (7)  •wool,  the  long  foul  'tags'  of  wool 
on  sheep. 

(i)  Abd.  (Jam.)  (2)  w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  Oct.  22, 1898). 
(3)  w.Yks.  A  woman  at  Barnsley  complained  to  a  solicitor  that 
another  woman  had  called  her  'an  old  tagmag,"  and  when  asked 
to  e.\plain  the  word  did  so  as  above  (S.O.A.).  (4,  n)  Cum." 
Nhp.'  There  were  plenty  of  tag-rag  at  the  fair.  Wor.  'E'd  sunner 
goo  a  arbourin'  uth  anny  tag-rag,  nar  a'd  goo  alung  ov  annybuddy 
as  is  respectable  (H.K.).  Cor.  'Here  are  father's  company,' 
cried  out  Tom ;  . .  '  and  what  a  tag-rag  party  !  '  Blackw.  Mag.  (Feb. 
1862)  163.  (6)  w.Yks.2  (5)  Lin.  (J.C.W.)  (6)  n.Lin.  Sich  a 
tagragly  crew  they  is  (M.P.).  (7)  Glo.  Jlorae  Siibsecivae  {I'm) 
426;  Glo.l 

10.  V.   To  add  something  to  the  end  of  an  object. 
Brks.'  If  us  tags  on  a  bit  to  the  ind  o'  that  ther  rawpe  a  'coll 

rache  as  vur  as  us  wants  un  to  't. 

11.  pass.  To  have  the  lower  end  or  point  of  the  tail  white. 
Mry.  (Jam.)     Ayr.   If  the  lower  part  of  her  tail  was  white  she 

was  said  to  be  tagged,  Agiic.  Surv.  425  (16.).  Lth.  (Jam.)  Rxb. 
Her  little  tail  wi'  white  was  taggit,  Ruickbie  IVayside  Cottnger 
(1807)  178. 

12.  To  smear;  to  saturate  with  mud,  rain,  &c. ;  esp.  used 
of  dirtying  the  bottom  of  a  skirt.     Cf.  taggle,  2. 

Nlip.'  Glo.  Well  tagged  with  smut  powder,  Marshall  Review 
(1818)  II.  454.     Bdf.  I've  tagged  the  tail  of  my  gown  (J.W.B.). 

13.  Obs.  Of  a  sheep:  to  cut  away  the  dirty  locks  of  wool 
from  about  the  tail. 

Hrt.  Ellis  S/i*"/!.  GiiiV/f  (1750).  s.Cy.  (Hall.)  Hmp.  Holloway. 

14.  With  after :  to  follow  closely ;  to  follow  at  the  heels  of. 
Gall.  'Wha  has  coupit  the  boy-hoose  [school]?'  he  would  say, 

as  a  whole  village  green  came  tagging  after  him  and  his  donkey, 
Crockett  Kil  Kennedy  (1899)  viii.  Lan.  (F.R.C.)  Nhp.*  The 
children  are  always  tagging  after  her.  e.An.'  He  is  always  tagging 
after  her.  Sus.,  Hmp.  Holloway.  [Amer.  It  don't  convene  to 
one  of  our  free  and  enlightened  citizens,  to  tag  after  any  man, 
that's  a  fact,  Sam  Slick  Cloci)>iaker  {1836)  ist  S.  .xxi.-c.] 

15.  To  carry  on  the  back.     Lin.  (J.C.W.) 

TAG,  sb.^  and  v.'  Sc.  Yks.  Lin.  [tag.]  1.  sb.  Any- 
thing used  for  tying  or  binding  ;  a  strap,  thong,  or  piece 
of  leather;  esp.  the  strap  of  a  shoe. 

Sc.  Scolicisms  (1787)  90.  Frf.  He  wore  tags  of  yarn  round  his 
trousers  beneath  the  knee,  Barrie  LicJit  (1888)  ii.  Per.  He  .  .  . 
left  behind  ...  in  Girzie's  tiger  claws  Lumps  o'  his  lugs,  like  tags 
of  tawse,  Spence  Poems  (1898)  198. 

2.  A  long,  thin  slice;  a  piece. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  I  wish  it  may  come  through  you  like  tags  o'  skate, 
Henderson  Prov.  (1832)  19,  ed.  1881.  Sh.I.  Shii  tried  hir  best  ta 
peel  a  tag  o'  hard  skate  fir  ta  denner,  Sli.  News  (Mar.  9,  1901). 

3.  A  schoolmaster's  '  tawse.' 

Sc.  When  any  unusual  disturbance  took  place,  the  master  threw 
the  *  tag' — a  piece  of  a  gig  trace  burnt  at  the  end  to  make  it  hard 
— at  the  oftender,  Coinli.  Mag.  (Aug.  1861)  224.  n.Sc.  Punish- 
ment on  the  hands  with  the  tag — a  piece  of  old  hard  leather,  cut 
into  two  or  three  thongs  or  tails,  or  of  new  supple  leather,  cut  into 
five  or  six  narrow  thongs  which  were  knotted,  Gregor  Olden 
Time,  53.  Bnff.'  Abd.  Gin  the  niaisti-'r  wud  lay  on  the  tag  twice 
as  weel,  it  wud  be  fat  he's  sair  needin',  Alexander  Ain  Ftk. 
(1882)89;  (A.W.) 


4.  A  small  portion  of  a  horse's  mane  gathered  together 
and  plaited  into  a  cord. 

Lin.  Stkeatfeild  Lin.  and  Danes  (1884)  369.  n.Lin.'  The  will 
of  John  Slcyght,  of  Santon,  in  the  parish  of  Appleby,  made  in 
1551,  contains  a  bequest  of  'One  blak  tagged  kowe.'  The  animal 
had  probably  some  of  its  long  hair  pleated  into  tags. 

5.  A  twist  of  long  grass  or  rushes.  n.Yks.''*  6.  v.  Ois. 
To  tie,  bind,  fasten. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Sc.  A  custom  which  still  prevails  in  fairs  or 
markets.  Young  people  sometimes  amuse  themselves  by  stitching 
together  the  clothes  of  those  who  are  standing  close  to  each  other ; 
so  that  when  they  wish  to  go  away  they  find  themselves  confined. 
This  they  call  tagging  their  tails  li.).  Fif.  Hands  of  unhallow't 
men  out-draggit  Pai's  velvet-cods  wi'  silver  taggit,  Tennant 
Papistry  {182-])  211. 

7.  To  beat  with  a 'tawse.'  Bnff".'      8.  To  beat  with  wisps 

of  long  grass  or  rushes. 

n.Yks.'  In  former  days  when  a  considerable  number  of  moweis 
or  shearers  chanced  to  be  working  together  in  the  same  harvest 
field,  one  of  the  men  was  not  unlikely  to  be  desired  by  his  fellows 
to  wet — that  is  to  kiss— some  young  woman  or  other,  either  on 
the  ground  of  some  jesting  sarcasm  or  reflection  on  their  power  of 
working,  or  for  some  other  reason.  If  he  demurred  about  doing 
as  he  was  bid,  or  did  it  but  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  others, 
the  penalty  was  to  tag  him,  or  belabour  him  with  twisted  wisps  of 
long  grass  ;  n.Yks." 

TAG,  v.^  and  sb.^  Nhp.  Glo.  Oxf.  Wil.  Dev.  Amer. 
[tag,taeg.]  1.  v.  To  drag,  tramp;  to  walk  with  difficulty ; 
geii.  with  about,  along,  or  around. 

Glo.',  Wil.i.G.E.D.)  be V.  Grose  (1790)  A/5.  (ii/(/.(M.)  nw.Dev.' 
I've  bin  taggin'  about  all  day.  He  waz  taggin'  alung  20  well's  a 
could.  [Amer.  Yer  paw's  al'ays  bein'  a  goin'  somewhere  ever 
since  I  knowed  him,  an'  I've  alaj-s  had  to  tag  along,  CDil.  Mag. 
(May  1902)  129.] 

Hence  (i)  Tagging,  ppl.  adj.  tiring,  tiresome;  (2) 
Tagster,  sb.  a  vagabond  ;  a  scold  ;  a  virago. 

(i)  nw.Dev.'  A  tagging  job.  (2)  Dev.  Hoiae  Siibsecivae  (1777) 
426  ;  She's  a  regular  tagster,  Reports  Provinc.  (1885);  Dev.' 

2.  sb.  Thesecondof  two  persons  dragging  a  cart,  pushing 
a  barrow,  &c. ;  gen.  in  phr.  to  pull  tag. 

Nhp.'*  Oxf.'  Fill  yer  barra  full  o'  straa,  an'  tie  this  yer  piece  of 
oalter  [halter]  t'  un,  an'  I'll  pull  tag.  Wil.'  When  a  lawn-mower 
or  barrow  is  too  heavy  for  one  man  to  manage  alone,  a  rope  is 
attached  for  a  boy  to  draw  by,  who  is  said  to  '  pull  tag.' 

TAG,  sb.*  and  v.*  Wor.  Glo.  Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  Hmp. 
LW.  Wil.    Also  written  tagge  Ken.'*  Sus.    [taeg.] 

1.  sb.  A  one-year-old  sheep.     See  Teg. 

m.Wor.  (J.C.  1  Glo.  Hoiae  Siibsecivae  (1777)  426  (s.v.  Tagg- 
wool).  s.Cy.  (Hall. "I  Ken.  You.sg  Annals  Agric.  (1784-1815) 
XIX.  75  ;  Ken.'*,  Sur.'  Sus.  Ray  (1691)  j  Sus.'*,  Hmp.',  LW.', 
Wil.  (G.E.D.) 

2.  V.  Obs.  To  Stock  a  field  with  yearling  sheep.  Ken. 
Young  Annals  Agric.  (1784-1815)  XIX.  75. 

TAG,  sb.^    Cor.    A  small  wild  narcissus. 

(B.  &  H.I  ;  Cor.3  They  no  longer  exist,  having  been  transformed 
by  cultivation  into  the  well-known  '  Scilly  whites.' 

TAG,  i;.»    Feb.  (Jam.)    [tag.]    Of  the  moon  :  to  wane. 

The  mune's  taggin. 

TAG,  v.°  Hrf*  [taeg.]  To  make  brown,  the  effect 
of  high  wind  and  rain  on  hops.  Hence  Tagged,///,  adj. 
unhealthy-looking,  out  of  condition. 

TAG,  V.''     Obs.    Wil.'    To  tease,  torment. 

TAGANANDRAjSi.  Obs.  ne.Lan.'  A  mode  of  confining 
an  animal  in  a  place,  as  by  a  stake  or  tether ;  also  usedy?^. 

I'll  set  tha  i  taganandra.     I'll  send  tha  to  taganandra. 

TAG(G,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  [tag.]  1.  sb.  Fatigue  ; 
a  burden  ;  a  troublesome  labour. 

S.  &  Ork.'     Ir.  It  was  a  terrible  tag.  Barlow  Martin's  Comp. 
(1896)  175. 
2.  V.  To  oppress  by  hard  work  ;  to  exhaust. 

Bnff.'  Gehn  they  wir  weel  taggit  wee  wark,  they  widd  be  glaid 
t'  win  t'  thir  beds  seen. 

TAGGE,  TAGGELD,  see  Tag,  sb.*,  Taggelt. 

TAGGELT,  sb.  Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  Chs.  Also  written 
tagalt  Lakel.*  ;  taglt  Wm. ;  and  in  forms  taggeld  Wm. ; 
taglet  Cum.*'  [ta'glt.]  1.  A  ragged,  dirty  person  ;  a 
vagabond  ;  an  idle  good-for-nothing  ;  a  rascal,  scamp. 

Lakel.*     Cum.'*;   Cum.*  A  taggelt  like  that  sud  be  hatit  like 
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puzzen,  55  ;  Cum*     Wm.  Thor  gossipin  taggelds,  Wilson  Lite 
Bit  ev  a  Sang,  98;   Thae  wer  arrant  taglts  an  tastrils,  Clarke 
Spec.  Dial.  (1865)  15.     n.Lan.'  Tiiow  nasty  dirty  taggelt.     Thow 
drukkcn  taggelt.     ne.Lan.',  Clis.' 
2.  A  mischievous  little  child.     s.Wm.  (J.A.B.) 

TAGGLE,  V.  Yks.  Not.  Nhp.  [tagl.]  1.  To  tangle. 
Not.  (J.H.B.)  Hence  Taggle-rods,  sb.pl.  a.  woollen-trade 
term  :  a  frame  arrangement  for  keeping  teazles  in  position 
for  raising  cloth.  w.Yks.  (J.M.)  2.  Of  women's  skirts: 
to  saturate  with  mud,  rain,  &c.     Nhp.'     Cf  tag,  sb.^  12. 

TAGGLE,  see  Taigle. 

TAGGY,  sb.  Cum.  Wm.  [ta'gi.]  The  curfew  bell; 
gen.  in  coiiip.  Taggy-bell. 

Lalcel.'  So  called  near  Penrith,  where  the  custom  of  ringing  the 
taggy  is  still  kept  up.  Cum.  Used  in  modern  times  to  frighten 
children;  if  out  after  eight  o'clock,  'Taggy  would  get  them.' 
Sullivan  Cum.  and  IVnt.  (1857   85  ;  (M.P.)  ;   Cum.".  Wm.  fM.P.) 

TAGGY-FINCH,  sb.  s.Wor.'  The  chaffinch,  Frhigilkt 
coetebs. 

TAGH,  see  Taugh,  sb} 

TAGHAIRM,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  A  mode  of  divination 
formerly  used  by  the  Highlanders. 

Last  evening-tide  Brian  an  augury  hath  tried,  Of  that  dread  kind 
which  must  not  be  Unless  in  dread  extremity.  The  Taghairm  called, 
Scott  Lady  of  Lake  (1810)  cant.  iv.  st.  4  ;  A  person  was  wrapped 
up  in  the  skin  of  a  newly-slain  bullock,  and  deposited  beside  a 
waterfall,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  or  in  some  other  strange, 
wild,  and  unusual  situation,  where  the  scenery  around  him 
suggested  nothing  but  objects  of  horror.  In  this  situation  he 
revolved  in  his  mind  the  question  proposed,  and  whatever  was 
impressed  upon  him  by  his  e.xalted  imagination,  passed  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  disembodied  spirits,  who  haunt  the  desolate 
recesses,  ib.  ttote. 

[Gael,  taghairm,  a  noise,  echo  ;  a  mode  of  divination  by 
listening  to  the  noise  of  water  cascades  (Macb.'vin).] 

TAGL,  sb.  Sh.L  [tagL]  Anything  trailing  behind 
one  when  walking.    Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  17. 

TAGLET,  56.  Wm.  [taglit]  The  metal  tag  of  a  lace. 
See  Tag,  s6.'         n.Wm.  This  whang  hes  neea  taglet  on  (B.K.). 

TAGLET,  TAGLT,  see  Taggelt. 

TAGNEY,  ii.  e.An.'  [tae'gni.J  Finery ;  also  used  rt///-;'6. 

'  Tagney  clothes,'  the  Sunday  best. 

TAGRALING,  prp.  Hrf.  Glo.  1.  Abusing.  Wor. 
(R.M.E.),  Hrf^  Glo.  iR.M.E.)        2.  Courting.    Hrf.^ 

TAGREEN,  sb.  Nhb.  Yks.  Also  in  form  tagareen 
Nhb.'  [ta'grin.]  Marine  stores.  Nhb.'  Hence  (i) 
Tagreen-man,  sb.  a  man  owning  marine  stores ;  see 
below  ;  (2)  Tagreen-shop,  sb.  a  marine  stores'  shop  ;  an 
old  clothes'  shop. 

(i)  Nhb.'  A  '  tagareen  man  '  has  a  floating  shop  which  he  rows 
about  the  tiers  of  ships,  announcing  his  presence  by  a  bell.  His 
dealings  are  carried  on  by  barter  or  cash,  as  may  be  convenient ; 
and  old  rope,  scrap-irun,  or  other  similar  unconsidered  trifles,  are 
exchanged  for  the  crockery  or  hardware  with  which  the  boat  is 
stocked.     (2)  n.Yks.'2,  m.Yks.' 

TAGS,  sb.  pi.  Lin.  [tagz.]  In  phr.  to  set  tags,  to 
challenge  to  feats  of  agility  or  skill  by  doing  them  first 
oneself.     se.Lin.  (J.T.B.J 

TAGUE,  a/>.     Lakel.2    A  tease. 

Yon  barn's  a  reg'lar  tague  fteg'. 

TAG -WORM,  s6.    Cor.»   [tas-g-wam.]   The  earthworm. 

TAH,  V.  Lan.  Cor.  [ta.]  To  void  excrement ;  used 
by  nurses  to  little  children.  s.Lan.  (LW.)  Cor.  A'.  Ss'  O. 
(1854)  ist  S.  X.  440.  ~ 

TAH,  int.    Yks.    [ta.]    Used  as  a  command  to  desist. 

n.Yks.  Tah  !  deean't  dcea  that  !  (LW.) 

TAH,  TAHEE,  see  Taugh,  sb.\  Tee-hee. 

TAHTLE,  V.  Wm.  [taU.|  1.  To  idle  about,  to 
dawdle  ;  to  do  light  work  in  a  listless  manner;  gen.  with 
about  or  around. 

Set  intuit  an'  nut  tahtle  aboot  as  if  thoo  was  flail  (B  K  ) 
s.Wm.  (J.A.Ii.)  ' 

2.  With  about  or  around:  to  walk  carefully,  to  step 
gingerly  so  as  to  avoid  mud,  &c. 

Tahtlin  aroond  t'fauld  yan  wad  think  a  bit  o'  coo  shitten  wad 
puzzen  the  (B.K  V 

TAICH,  see  Tach.  Teach. 


TAICKLE,  sb.     N.L'     [te'kL]    A  randy;   a  talking, 

scolding  woman. 

TAID,  sb.  and  v.    Obs.     Sc.  (Jam.)        1.  sb.   The  dung 
of  black  cattle.     Ags.  (s.v.  Tath.)     Cf.  tad,  sb.'^,  tath(e. 
2.  V.   To   manure   land    by  the  droppings  from  cattle, 
either  in  pasturing  or  folding.      Ags.  Of  black  cattle  only.    Fif. 

TAIGIE,  see  Tag,  s6.' 

TAIGLE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Also  written 
taigel  Nhb.' ;  and  in  lorm  taggle  n.Sc.  (Jam.)     [te'gL] 

1.  V.  To  entangle  ;  to  catch  so  as  to  hold  ;  to  harass, 
annoy  ;  to  tackle  ;  to  weary,  fatigue. 

Sc.  Two  irreverent  young  fellows  determined,  as  they  put  it, 
'to  taigle  the  minister,'  Ford  Thistledown  (1891)  51;  She  went 
out  early  and  returned  late,  weary  and  taiglet,  as  she  called  it, 
Whitehead  Dnft  Davie  (1876)  103,  ed.  1894.  n.Sc,  Cld.  (Jam.) 
Lnk.  Others  cunningly  stretched  out  their  legs  to  taigle  the 
wrathful  dominie,  Fkaser  IVhatips  (1895)  ii.  Edb.  Ye  taigled 
your  gown  on  a  nail  ;  I  heard  something  gang  screed  as  we 
whipped  through  the  door,  Beatty  Secrelar  (\Hg-i)  38. 

2.  "To  detain  ;  to  cause  to  delay;  to  hinder  ;  to  take  up 
one's  time  and  attention. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  I  was  taigled,  ye  ken,  on  the  road,  Ochiltree  Red- 
bttni  (1895)  xvii.  Ayr.  We  were  taigled  so  long,  that  the  coach 
was  startiiig  from  the  door  of  the  Cross-Keys  as  we  got  oot  to  the 
causey.  Service  Dr.  Dugitid  {^d.  1887'!  85.  Lnk.  Hooever,  no  to 
taigle  ye,  I'll  mak'  a  lang  story  short,  Fraser  IVIiaups  (1895,1  '■ 
Edb.  Haste  ye,  I  have  been  taigled  long  enow,  Beattv  Secretar 
(1897)  230.  Gall.  They  that  are  trysted  to  the  Bridegroom's  work 
must  taigle  themselves  with  no  other  marriage  engagements, 
Crockett  Moss-Hags  118951  xxiv.     Nhb.' 

Hence  Taiglesome,  adj.  retaining,  retarding,  hindering. 

Sc.  A  taiglesome  road,  one  which  is  so  deep  or  50  hilly  that  one 
makes  little  progress  (Jam.).  Ayr.  A  multifawrious  multipleecity 
of  things  that  are  a  wee  taiglesome  in  the  telling,  Service  Dr. 
Ditguid  (ed.  1887)  103. 

3.  To  delay ;  to  tarry,  linger,  loiter,  dawdle. 

Sc.  I  tell  you  fairly,  there's  too  much  Advocate's  door  and 
Advocate's  window  here  for  a  man  that  comes  taigling  after  a 
Macgregor's  daughter,  Stevenson  Catriona  (1893)  vii.  e.Sc.  I 
winna  taigle,  if  you  think  we  can  get  awa'.  Strain  Ehnslte's 
Drag-net  (1900)  115.  Ayr.  A  sore  malady,  which  soon  rose  to 
such  a  head  that  Robin  Brown  taigled  more  than  two  hours  for 
me  ;  but  still  I  grew  worse  and  worse,  Galt  Gilliaize  (18231  xxvi. 
e.Lth.  They  mairched  on  abreist  o'  the  times,  an  whiles  aheid  o' 
them  :  no  like  the  Tories,  whae  were  aye  taiglin  ahint,  Hunter 
J.  Inwick  (1895I  98.  Dmf.  I'll  taigle  at  e'en  i'  your  neuks  nae  mair, 
Reid  Poems  (1894)  161.     Gall.  (W.G.),  n.Cy.  (Hall.),  w.Yks.2 

4.  sb.  A  hindrance,  delay  ;  that  which  causes  it.  Cld. 
(Jam.) 

TAIGSUM,  ao>-.  Sc.  (Jam.  S;(/'/'/.)  [te'gssm.]  Hinder- 
some,  tedious,  wearisome,  '  taiglesome.' 

TAIKEN,  see  Token. 

TAIKIN,  sA.     Cai.'     [te'kin.j     A  kind  of  cloth,  ticking. 

TAIKNE,  see  Tackne. 

TAIL,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  and  colloq.  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  taail  Brks.' LW.'=;  tahilWor.; 
teal  Sc.  ;_teale  Cum.;  teal  s.Chs.' ;  toyle  w.Cy. ;  tyel 
Wxf '  [tel,  teal,  tial.]  1.  sb.  Obs.  The  posteriors  ;  the 
rump. 

Sc.  Quo'  she,  I've  fa'n  upon  a  shift.  And  scratched  her  tail, 
Pennecuik  Coll.  (1787)  II.  Lnk.  No  say  [so]  much  judgment  as 
to  wyse  the  wind  frae  her  tail,  but  lute  it  gang  afore  Ibuks,  Gra- 
ham IVnlings  (1883)  II.  28.  Edb.  Erst  you've  hain'd  my  tail  Frae 
wind  and  weet,  frae  snaw  and  hail,  Fergusson  Poems  (1773)  199, 
ed.  1785. 

2.  The  train  of  a  robe,  &c. ;  pi.  the  bottom  of  a  skirt. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  If  he  had  seen  a  prelate's  mitre  upon  his  head,  and 
their  side  robes  upon  him,  with  some  bearing  up  their  tails.  Kirk- 
ton  C/i.  Hist.  (1817)  116.  Sh.I.  '  Juist  view  ye  mi  tails.  .  .  See  !  ' 
shil  said,  as  shil  took  da  blade  o' a  auld  table  knife  ta  scrape  atf  da 
gutter,  SI).  News  (Dec.  4,  1897).  Cai.'  Lnk.  Three-story  flounces 
o'  silk  roun'  yer  tails,  Watson  Poems  (1853)  46.  Slk.  Yowe  an' 
me's  had  to  buckle  up  oor  tails  an'  milk  the  kye  at  nicht,  instead 
o'  din  kin'  oor  hair,  an'gaun  to  dancin' schules,THo.MSON  Drntnmel- 
dale  ( 1901)  78. 

3.  A  woman's  skirt. 

Oxf.'  MS.  add.,  Glo.  (F.P.T.)  Wil.'  Hev'ee  got  ar'  a  ould  taail 
to  gie  I,  Miss?  Soui.  I  should  be  glad  of  an  old  tail  (L  K.L.). 
sw.Dev.  Can  "ee  give  me  an  old  black  tail,  m'  lady?  (J.S.) 
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4.  A  retinue  ;  a  following. 

Sc.  'Ah,  if  yon  Saxon  Duinhe-wassel  saw  but  the  chief  himself 
with  his  tail  on  ! '  '  With  his  tail  on  ? '  echoed  Edward  in  some 
surprise.  'Yes — that  is,  with  his  usual  followers,  when  he  visits 
those  of  the  same  rank,'  Scott  Wavciley  (1814')  xvi.  n.Sc.  (Jam.) 
w.Sc.  We  must  have  the  school  packed  with  our  people  before  he 
can  bring  up  his  tail,  Macdonald  Scltleiiicnl  (1869)  25,  ed.  1877. 

n.Lin.'  When cums  to  a  parish  meetin'shealus  brings  a  long 

taail  ahint  him. 

5.  The  hind  part  of  a  cart,  harrow,  plough,  &c. ;  one  of 
the  handles  of  a  plough. 

Abd.  Wily  craws  fae  the  dawn  to  dark  At  the  harrow  tail  are 
flittin',  Murray  Hatiiewtth  (igoo)  3.  nLin.'  s.Wor.  Often  the 
plough  is  set  and  let  go,  and  the  ploughman  does  not  '  foller 
the  tahils'  but  walks  among  the  stubble  and  leaves  the  plough  to 
itself  (H.K.).  Shr.i  Brks.  The  uncouth  instrument  itself,  the 
strong,  patient  man  at  the  '  tail,'  as  he  would  call  it,  Spectator 
(Oct.  18,  1902^  563.     w.Som.i 

6.  Of  a  ship  :  the  rear,  stern. 

Ayr.  As  the  tide  was  in  our  tail  .  .  .  we  streekit  a'  our  claith, 
laid  our  best  strength  on  the  lang  oars,  Ainslie  Land  0/ Burns 
(ed.  1892)  127. 

7.  A  fish. 

Sh.I.  Fir  every  tail  'at  wis  captered  a  score  escaped,  Ollason 
Marcel  (1901)  63. 

8.  Obs.  A  horse-leech. 

Gall.  Horse-leeches  .  .  .  wont,  like  the  others,  fall  off,  but  con- 
tinue sucking  so  long  as  they  can  get  a  drop  of  blood,  while  the 
life-stream  flows  out  of  their  nether  end,  whence  the  name 
'  towals '  or  '  tails,'  leeches  at  either  end,  Mactaggart  Eiuycl. 
(1824')  229,  ed.  1876. 

9.  pi.   Inferior  sheep  drafted  from  a  flock. 

Sc.  The  lambs,  dinmonts,  or  wethers,  drafted  out  of  the  fat  or 
young  stock,  are  sheddings,  tails,  or  drafts,  Stephens  Farm  Bk. 
(ed.  1849)  I.  213. 

10.  pi.  Onion  leaves.    Sc.  Garden  Wk.  (1896)  No.  cvi.  136. 

11.  The  stalk  of  a  mushroom.  Brks.  A^.  dr'  Q.  (1880)  6th 
S.  i.  499.        12.  The  end  of  a  portion  of  time. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  Abd.  They're  to  be  marriet  i'the  tail  o'hairst, 
Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  157.  Frf.  In  the  tail  o'  the  day  I 
says,  Barrie  Minister  (1891)  xlii.  Edb.  It's  wearin  On  now  to 
the  tail  o'  May,  Fergusson  Poems  (1773)  109,  ed.  1785.  Nhb.' 
Tail  o'  the  week. 
13.  The  water  which  has  run  beneath  the  wheel  of  a 
water-mill  ;  the  channel  conveying  the  water  from  the 
wheel.  n.Lin.^  w.Som.'  14.  Of  a  field  :  the  lower  end. 
Cai.'  15.  A  weaving  term  :  a  number  of  cords  extended 
over  the  pulleys  in  the  harness-box,  connecting  the 
'simple'  with  the  yarn. 

Rnf.  Making  our  mounting,  tail  and  tapwark  To  operate  weel, 
Webster  Rliymes  (1835)  152.  Lnk.  Lang  may  the  tail  and 
harness-box  Support  the  nation,  M'Indoe  Poems  (1805)  12. 
16.  Obs.  A  mining  term  :  the  waste  tin  that  falls  hind- 
most in  the  '  buddle.'  Wal.  Ray  (1691).  17.  A  kind  of 
wooden  lever  at  the  back  of  a  windmill. 

Nrf.  '  I  shall  have  to  start  that  mill  off.'  I  went  and  got  hold  of 
the  rope  and  pulled  the  gripe  up,  and  made  that  fast  round  the 
tail  so  that  wouldn't  jerk  her  off,  Emerson  Sou  of  Fens  (1892)  336. 

18.  The  lighterpartof  grain;  small  refuse  grain;  'seconds' 
of  flour;  the  awns  of  grain.     Cf  tailinfg,  3. 

Cai.i,  Ayr.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Tail-meal),  Lei.',  se.Wor.*,  Brks. 
(W.H.E.),  Brks.i  Hrt.  Ellis  Mod.  Hiisb.  (1750)  VI.  iii.  71. 
e.Suf.  (F.H.)  Sur.'  There's  pretty  nigh  as  much  tail  as  head 
corn  this  season.  Hmp.  There's  three  sacks  o'  tail  as  'ull  do  for 
chicken's  victuals  (W.H.E.).     Wil.' 

19.  pi.  Hay  left  in  the  field  after  the  bulk  is  harvested. 
e.Lan.*  20.  Comb,  (i)  Tail-band  or  -been,  a  crupper; 
(2)  -barley,  refuse  inferior  barley  ;  (3)  -binder,  a  long 
stone  in  a  building  which  rests  upon  the  corner  stone,  and 
extends  for  some  distance  over  the  course  of  stones  that  it 
is  level  with,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  wall ;  (4)  •bottom, 
the  bottom  bar  in  a  cart-tail;  (5)  -box,  a  part  of  a  wind- 
mill; see  below;  (6)  corn,  the  inferior  part  of  corn,  ^f«. 
consumed  at  home  or  given  to  poultry  ;  (7)  -crab,  the 
capstan  on  which  the  spare  rope  of  a  crab  is  wound  ;  (8) 
•cratch,  the  rack  at  the  back  of  a  wagon  for  holding  hay, 
&c. ;  (9)  •door,  the  door  or  lid  at  the  back  of  a  wagon,  cart, 
&c. ;  (10)  -end,  (a)  the  latter  part  of  anything;  the  end, 
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termination  ;  the  residue  after  the  best  portion  has  been 
taken  away  ;  (A)  the  shallow  end  of  a  pool  of  water;  (c) 
the  finishing  end  of  a  piece  of  silk,  cloth,  &:c. ;  (11)  -ender, 
a  term  of  contempt  for  one  who  is  habitually  late  in 
everything  he  undertakes;  (12)  •ends,  see  16);  (13I  •goit, 
the  channel  which  conveys  the  water  from  a  mill;  (14) 
•head,  the  root  of  the  tail;  (15)  .ill,  a  disease  of  a  cow's 
tail ;  (16)  -ladder,  a  framework  afifixed  to  the  end  of  a 
wagon  to  increase  its  length;  (17)  -meal,  see  (6);  (18) 
•net,  the  herring-net  first  'shot,'  and  therefore  the  one 
farthest  from  the  boat ;  (19)  -pipe,  (a)  a  mining  term :  the 
suction-pipe  of  a  pump  ;  {b)  to  tie  a  tin  or  other  rattling 
thing  to  a  dog's  tail,  and  then  turn  it  loose ;  (20)  •pole,  the 
pole  which  joins  together  the  front  and  back  wheels  of  a 
wagon  underneath  ;  (21)  -race,  the  current  of  water  in  its 
passage  from  a  inill ;  (22)  -rackle,  incontinent;  (23) 
-rageous,  lustful ;  (24)  -rope,  a  mining  term  :  the  rope  by 
which  the  empty  set  of  tubs  are  drawn  back  into  a  mine  ; 
(25)  -rot,  see  (15);  (26)  •seed,  small  poor  seed;  (27) 
•shot,  the  outer  skin  of  the  tail  of  a  mouse,  rat,  &c.,  freq. 
left  in  traps  ;  (28)  -shotten  or  •shotten-soker,  (29)  -slip, 
see  (15) ;  (30)  -slough,  see  (27);  (31)  -soak,  see  (15)  ;  (32) 
-soaken,  of  heifers :  having  the  'tail-soak';  (33)  -teukit, 
having  the  tail  or  handle  of  the  wool-card  tacked  on  with 
tacks;  (34) -toddle,  conjugal  rights  ;  (35) -top,  the  swingle 
or  short  stick  of  a  flail ;  (36) -water,  see  (21) ;  (37) -wheat, 
see  (6) ;  (38)  •wind,  of  reaping:  see  below  ;  (39)  •worm, 
see  (15). 

(i)  Wxf.i,  n.Cy.  (Hall. "I,  Dur.>,  e.Yks.>  w.Yks."  He  click'd 
hod  o'  t'mane  wi'  ya  hand,  an  tailband  wi'  t'other,  ii.  303. 
ne.Lan.i,  n.Lin.'  (2j  Hrf.',  w.Som.'  (3)  w.Yks.'  (4)  w.Yks. 
(J.J.B.)  (5)  Som.  Her  foot  was  upon  the  ladder  to  ascend  into 
the  tail-box — one  part  of  that  revolving  dome  at  the  head  of  a 
stone  mill  by  which  the  sails  are  brought  to  face  an  ever-shifting 
wind,  Raymond  Smoke.  23.  (6)  Not.',  Lei.',  Nhp.',  Hnt.  (T.P.F.), 
w.Som.',  Cor.'  (7)  Nhb.'  Nlib.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl. 
(ed.  1888).  (8)  w.Wor.i,  Hrf.2  (9)  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  (10,  n)  Frf. 
And  in  the  tail-end  they  went  thegither  to  look  for  one,  Barrie 
Tommy  (1896)  x.  Don.  The  short  an'  the  long,  an'  the  tail-end 
of  all,  was  that  she  talked  over  Padh's  mother,  Macmanus  Bend  of 
Road  (1898)  208.  Nhb.'  e.Yks.'  Tail-end  o'  cart.  Tail-end  o' 
week.  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Chs.',  se.Wor.'  w.Som.'  I  baint  gwain 
to  take  the  tail-end  arter  he've  a-zold  all  the  best.  (A)  Nhb.' 
Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (ed.  i888\  (<r)  w.Yks.  (J.M.), 
(S.A.B.)  (II)  Lakel.''  (121  ne.Lan.',  Chs.»  s.Chs.'  A  name 
applied  to  the  small  and  inferior  grains  blown  to  the  outside  of 
the  corn-heap  in  winnowing  with  a  fan.  Lin.',  n.Lin.',  sw.Lin.', 
Lei.',  Nhp.' 2,  'War.*  Shr.'  Jim,  bring  the  blind  sieve  full  o'  tail- 
ends  fur  the  fowls;  Shr.^  Glo.  Grose  (1790);  GIo.',  Hmp.', 
I.W.'  Wil.  Britton  Beauties  (1825)  ;  Wil.'  (13)  w.Yks.*  (14') 
Cum.  '  Nicked  at  tSale-heed,'  said  of  an  animal  enormously  fat 
(J.Ar.).  Wm.  Lost, — Three  ewes  and  two  lambs.  I. P.  on  horn, 
pop  far  hook  and  near  shoulder ;  ewes  marked  across  tail-head, 
Wm.  Gazette  (Oct.  12,  1901)  5,  col.  3.  [The  first  point  handled 
is  the  tail-head,  Stephens  Farm  Bk.  (ed.  1849)  IL  141.]  (15)  Sc. 
Stephens  Farm  Bk.  (ed.  1849)  I.  520.  Lth.  Cured  by  letting 
blood  in  the  part  affected  (Jam.).  Gall.  When  a  cow  takes  the 
tail-ill,  or  is  elfshot,  these  females  are  sent  for  to  cure  them,  Mac- 
taggart Eticycl.  (1824)  500,  ed.  1876.  (16)  Glo.'  (s.v.  Raves). 
w.Mid.  It  is  removable  at  will  (W.P.M.).  (17)  Ayr.  Made  of  the 
tails  or  points  of  the  grains.  As  these  are  first  broken  off  in 
milling,  they  are  separated  from  the  body  or  middle  part,  which 
is  always  the  best  (Jam.).  (18)  Bnfif.'  (19,  a)  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur. 
Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (ed.  1888).  (A)  Som.  (W.F.R.)  w.Som.» 
Cats  are  sometimes  served  the  same  way.  nw.Dev.',  Cor.*  (ao) 
Wil.'  (s.v.  Waggon).  (21)  Sc.  Depones,  that  the  refuse  at  the 
Gordon's  mill  field  is  discharged  into  the  river  by  the  tail-race  of 
their  mill.  State  Leslie  ofPowis  (1793)  164  (Jam.,  s.v.  Race).  (23) 
Wm.  She's  nin  a  bad  sooart  at  boddum,  but  she's  a  bit  tail  rackle 
(B.K.).  (23)  n.Yks.2  (241  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal 
Tr.  Gl.  (ed.  1888).  (25)  Sh.I.  Ane  of  Arty's  kye  is  gotten  da 
tail  rot,  S/i.  A'cas  (July  14,  1900).  (26)  Ken.  Tail-seed  from  my 
seed-mill.  Young  Annals  Agric.  (1784-1815)  V.  114.  (27)  Lin.> 
(281  Chs.'*  e.An.'  The  spinal  marrow  becomes  so  affected  that 
the  beast  is  unable  to  stand.  (29)  Sc.  There  is  disease  in  it ;  and 
it  is  called  the  tail-ill  or  tail  slip,  Stephens  Farm  Bk.  (ed.  1849) 
I.  520.  Lnk.  A  disease  which  cold  sometimes  brings  upon  cows — 
first  appears  in  the  end  of  the  tail,  by  affecting  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  seems  soft  to  the  touch.    As  the  disease  proceeds  upwards, 
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every  joint  has  the  appearance  of  being  dislocated,  Ure  Hist. 
RulhergUn  (1793)  191  (Jam.).  (3°)  Lin.',  n.Lin.i  (31)  Chs.ls, 
I.W.'2  w.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  (32)  s.Chs.'  The  lowest  joint  of 
the  tail  becomes  loosened  and  softened,  generally  from  lack  of 
sufficient  nourishment.  -What  do  you  think  of  my  new  heifer, 
George?'  '  Well,  hoo  looks  as  ev  hoo'd  bin  teel-soaken  an' 
poverty-strucken  through  th'  winter.'  (33)  Sh.I.  '  Four-neukit, 
tail-teukit,  an'  teeth  oot  o'  number.'  A  Guddik,  the  answer  being 
wool-cards,  Spence  FlkLore  (1899")  183.  (34)  Gall.  Each  noddle 
That  scrimps  his  spouse  o'  her  tail  toddle,  Lauderdale  Poems 
(1796)  67.  (35)  e.An.i  Norwich  Merc.  (Nov.  15,  1828).  (36) 
w.Yks.  It  works  immersed  in  the  tail-water,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
fall  is  lost,  Leeds  Merc.  Sitpfl.  (Oct.  i,  i875\  in  Peacock  Gl. 
(1889)  ;  n.Lin.'  (37)  Rut.'  To  make  the  earn  averages  fair, 
you've  a  roight  to  tek  the  tail  wheat  an' not  the  best  samples  only. 
Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.^",  s.War.',  s.Wor.  (H.K.I,  s.Wor.',  Hrf.12, 
GIo.  (A.B.),  Oxf.'  (s.v.  Tallin'  whate),  Hnt,  (T.P.F.},  Sus.'  Hnip. 
HoLLoWAY.  w.Som.',  Dev.3  (38)  Lth.  To  shear  wi'  a  tail-wind, 
to  reap  or  cut  the  grain,  not  straight  across  the  ridge  but  diagon- 
ally (Ja.m.\  (39)  n.Sc.  (lA.)  Abd.  The  tail-worm  is  also  cured 
by  cutting  off  a  few  inches  of  the  tail,  which  bleeds  pretty  freely, 
Agric.  Siirv.  491  (ib.).  n.Lin.'  A  disease  to  which  cows  that  have 
recently  calved  are  subject ;  believed  to  be  caused  by  a  worm  in 
the  marrow  of  the  tail.  It  is  really  paralysis  following  milk  fever. 
Ignorant  farriers  not  uncommonly  make  large  cuts  in  the  tail  for 
the  purpose  of  pulling  out  the  worm,  which  they  profess  to  show. 
1'he  object  extracted  is  a  sinew. 

21.  Phr.  (i)  neither  tail  nor  horn,  not  a  trace  of;  (2) 
proud  as  a  doq  with  two  tails,  very  proud  indeed  ;  (3)  tail 
on  end,  full  of  eagerness  and  expectation  ;  (4)  —  over  end, 
(5)  —  over  nose,  topsy  turvy,  head  over  heels ;  (6)  —  to  tail, 
used  in  making  exchanges,  gen.  of  horses  and  cattle  ;  see 
below  ;  (7)  to  be  a  tail  end  on,  to  be  an  unpaid  balance  of 
an  account  on ;  (8)  to  flea  the  tail,  to  draw  near  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  piece  of  work  ;  (9)  to  get  one's  tail  in  the  well,  to 
get  oneself  entangled  in  some  unpleasant  business,  affect- 
ing either  character  or  interest ;  (10)  to  have  the  wrong 
sow  by  /he  tail,  to  wheedle  the  wrong  person  ;  (11)  to  keep 
the  tail  in  water,  to  prosper. 

(i)  Arg.  For  weeks  on  end  we  saw  them  neither  tail  nor  horn, 
as  the  saying  goes,  Munro  Shoes  of  Fort.  (1901)  316.  (2)  Cor. 
IV.  Morning  News  (Apr.  22,  1902).  (3)  s.Hmp.  But  you're  so  tail- 
on-end,  Vek.ney  L.  Lisle  (1870)  x.xvi.  I.W.2  They  be  all  taail-on- 
end  vor't.  Dor.',  Cor. '2  (4)  e.Yks.'  n.Lin.'  He  tum'l'd  taail 
oher  end  doon  th'  stee.  (5)  Cor.  I  seed  stars  'nough  to  fill  a  new 
sky,  .  .  an'  I  went  down  tail  over  nose,  Phillpotts  Prophets 
(1897)  an.  (6'  w.Som.'  The  precise  meaning  is  even-handed— i.e. 
without  any  payment  or  other  adjustment  of  value  in  the  animals 
or  things  'rapped.'  'Mr.  Baker  chopped  way  me  vor  this  here 
'oss  vor  a  cow  and  calve  what  I  turned  into  fair.  We  was  ever  so 
long  dalin,  'cause  he  wanted  to  turn  'em  tail  to  tail ;  but  I  wadn 
gwain  to  chop  way  he  'thout  drawin'  o'  money  ;  and  come  to 
last  I  made  a  sovereign  [suuvreen]  out  o'  un.'  (7)  Wm.  He  could 
nivver  shear  his  awn  rig,  iher  was  alius  a  tail  end  on  owder  t'rent, 
er  t'public-hoose,  er  someway  !  B.K.).  (8)  w.Yks.'  (9)  Sc.  (Jam.) 
(10)  Slk.  I've  had  the  wrang  sow  by  the  teal,  Hogg  Poems  (ed. 
i865>  37a.  (11)  w.Yks.'  Let  what  will  happen,  hee's  seuie  to 
kecp't  tail  i'  t' waiter,  ii.  305. 

22.  V.  To  cut  off"  or  dock  the  tail  of  an  animal ;  to  cut  off 

the  roots  of  turnips.     Cf  top  and  tail,  s.v.  Top,  19  (2). 

e.An.i  (s.v.  Top  and  Tail).  w.Som.'  I  always  tails  my  lambs  to 
21X  weeks  old. 

^^'  )y',w  "^'  '°  ^°  '^^s ;  '°  diminish  ;  to  lose  ground. 
n        ^c-.y^'T'o"^'  ^•'•^■'    ^*"'  •^"'  "'="  'ha  con  tail  off  a  bit, 
Clecc  Sielches  (1895)  40.    Midi.  All  on  'cm  a  hundred  yards  ahind 

!88*"'war  a     """^  '''"'  "'  "''"'  ^'"'^^'"•'  ^">P''  <>f  Clopton  (1897) 

24.  With  in  :  to  join  in. 

nh^H.,  'aJ  ■  Vn  ^"  'of"^  '*''  '"  somewhere  in  the  chowrusses, 
aittckw.  Mag.  (Dec.  1861)  712. 

the  •ri?,td°iea\.eXther'°  '^°'"'^  '■°"^^"'  '°  ^  P^^'"^""  ""^ 

A.^coJ'A-^rj'ed.'IU  9^'"  ""'''  ""■'  "'"  ""  "'^■^  ''  ^""'' 
26.  With  up:  to  flow  back. 

Sor.i  The  buster  under  the  road  is  not  big  enough  to  take  the 
/atcr,  it  tails  up  on  to  my  land.  =nougn  to  take  the 


27.  To  make  an  even  exchange  of  animals. 
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TAILIN(G,  sb.  and  ppl  adj.  Yks.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 
Wor.  Shr.  Glo.  Oxf.  Brks.  Hmp.  LW.  Wil.  Dor.  Som. 
Cor.  Aus.  Also  in  forms  taailin  Brks.' ;  taailun  LW.'  ; 
tailen  Wil.'  Dor.'  1.  sb.  The  latter  part ;  the  end  ;  also 
in  pi. 

Wor.  It  is  better  to  have  the  frost  now  [in  December]  than  the 
tailings  in  May  (E.S.). 

2.  "The  outer  edges  of  a  fleece  of  wool ;  the  dirty  wool 
shorn  off'  from  around  the  tail  of  sheep.  w.Yks.  (J.M.), 
w.Som.'  3.  Refuse  inferior  corn;  'hinder-ends';  gen. 
in  pi.    Cf  tail,  13. 

So.  (A.W.),L:n.',n  Lin.',  sw.Lin.l,  Lei.',  Nhp.'^,  War.3,  s.Wor. 
(H.  K.),Shr.'  Glo.  When  light  corn  or '  tailing'  is  given  to  the  horses, 
an  additional  quantity  is  allowed  them  to  make  up  for  its  lightness, 
Morton  Farm  (1832)  19;  Glo.',  Brks.',  Hmp.',  LW.',  'Wil.',  Dor.i 
Som.  Ef  yo  keps  um  alius  on  tailin,  skim  and  swipes,  Agrikler 
Rhymes  {1812)  57.  w.Som.t  Never  zeed  whait  turn  out  better; 
there  wadn  nit  a  bushel  o'  tailing  in  all  thick  there  gurt  rick. 

Hence  (i)  Tailing-flour,  sb.  the  'seconds'  of  flour. 
Wil.' ;  (2)  Tailing- wheat,  sb.  inferior  wheat.     Oxf  J,  Wil.' 

4.  //.  A  mining  term  :  the  poorest  tin,  the  sweepings  or 
refuse  of  ore. 

Cor."'  [Aus.  The  boy  .  .  .  loved  to  be  burrowing  amongst  old 
tailings,  or  groping  in  the  sludge  of  an  auriferous  creek  after  little 
patches,  Longman's  Mag.  (Sept.  1901)  394.] 

5.  ppl.  adj.   Late,  drawing  towards  the  close. 

Wor.  That  was  the  tailing  season  when  the  strawberries  began 
to  get  small  (E.S.). 

TAILOR,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
Wal.  Not.  Nhp.  Shr.  Oxf  Lon.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also 
written  taylor  Oxf  ;  and  in  forms  tailder  w.Som.' 
nw.Dev.'  Cor.' ;  taillier  ne.Lan.' ;  taillyer  Sc. ;  tailyer 
w.Yks.';  taylear  Cum.";  teeler  s.Chs.';  teilwr  Wal.; 
tyellior  Nhb.  [te'lalr ;  te-lja(r.]  1.  sb.  In  comb,  (i) 
Tailor-blay,  the  bleak,  Leucisais  albitrmts ;  (2)  -body, 
used  contemptuously  for  a  tailor ;  (3)  -finish,  the  lesser 
redpole,  Linota  rufescens  ;  (4)  -'s  garters  or  -'s  gartens,  the 
ribbon-grass,  Phalaris  arundinacea  variegata ;  (5)  -man,  a 
tailor;  (6)  -'s  mense,  (a)  a  small  portion  left  by  way  of 
good  manners  ;  (b)  tailors'  cuttings ;  (7)  -'s  needles  or 
Tailors'  needles,  the  shepherd's  needle,  Scandi.v  Pecten- 
Veneris ;  (8)  -'snip,  a  pinch  given  to  a  person  wearing  new 
clothes  for  the  first  time  ;  (9)  -tartan,  the  daddy-long- 
legs; (10)  -'s  yard  or -yard-band,  (n)  the  three  stars  forming 
the  belt  of  Orion  ;  (b)  tlie  constellation  Aquila. 

(i)  Oxf.  (G.O. );  Oxf.'  I  have  caught  nothing  but  a  few  taylor 
blays,  MS.  add.  (2)  Twd.  Ye  wee,  sneck-drawin'  tailor-body, 
wad  ye  set  up  your  bit  feckless  face  against  a  man  o'  place  and 
siller?  BucHAN  Burnet  (1898)  25.  Nhb.  The  awkwardest  o'  a' 
awkward  tailor-bodies  an'  prentice  lads,  Jones  Nhb.  (1871)  33. 
(3)  Cum.*  (4)  Sc.  (A.W.)  ;  Appleringie,  speeriment,  tailors' 
garters,  and  nancy-pretty,  Wright  Sir.  Life  (1897)  59.  (5)  Frf. 
The  tailor-man  an'  his  laddie  .  .  .  walkit  off  fair  skeered  one 
morning,  Barrie  Thrums  (1889)  xi.  (6,  a)  N.Cy.'  When  a  tailor 
works  at  his  customer's  house  and  has  his  meals  there,  he  leaves 
a  little  food  on  his  plate  to  show  that  he  has  had  enough.  This  is 
called  the  tailor's  mense,  and  has  come  to  be  applied  to  all  food 
left  on  the  plate.  Nhb.  1,  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.i  (i)  N.Cy.'  (7)  n.Dev. 
(B.  &  H.),  Cor.'2  (8)  w.Sc.  His  faither  wad  gar  him  get  a  guid 
taillyer's  nip  for  his  new  troosers,  Macdonald  Sf^//f<«««/ (1869) 
27,  cd.  1877.  (9)  Nhb.  (R.O.H.)  (10,  a)  Nhp.' The  Tailor's  Yard- 
band,  which  hangs  streaming  high,  Clare  Shep.  Cat.  (1827)  3; 
Nhp. 2,  Shr.i     (6)  Som.  (W.F.R.) 

2.  A  townsman,  esp.  one  not  used  to  horses. 

s.Not.  A  lot  of  tailors,  from  Nottingham.  '  He  ho'ds  the  reins 
like  a  tailor'  (J.P.K.). 

3.  The  best  man  at  a  wedding. 

s.Wal.  'Madlen  is  to  be  my  bridesmaid.and  Ivor  Parry  will  be  the 
teilwr.'  In  olden  times  the  man  who  made  the  wedding  garments 
was  always  supposed  to  see  his  employer  safely  through  the 
ceremony,  hence  the  best  man  is  still  called  the  '  tailor,'  Raine 
Torn  Sails  (1898)  42. 

4.  The  bleak,  Leuciscus  alburnus. 

Lon.  All  Thames  anglers  know  that  bleak  are  nick-named  tailors, 
the  general  impression  being  that  tlieyare  good  enough  for  tailors 
to  eat,  Fishing  Gazette  (Jan.  18,  1890)  32,  col.  i. 

6.  A  caterpillar.  s.Chs.'  6.  The  water-spider,  ^rpy- 
roneta  aquatica.    Cum."  (s.v.  Tom  Tayleor).      7.  pi.  The 
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shepherd's  needle,  Scaiidix  Pedett-l'eiieiis.  Cor.',  e.Cor. 
(B.  &  H.)  8.  V.  To  practise  the  trade  of  a  tailor. 
w.Som.',  nw.Dev.'  9.  To  shoot  badly;  to  hit  birds 
without  stopping  or  killing  them. 

Nhb.  After  that  again  the  pheasants  come  wilder,  an'  gettin' 
flurried  belike,  he  tailors  them,  Pease  Tales  ^1899"!  24. 

TAILYIE,  sb.  and  v.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Also  in  forms 
tailie  (Jam.)  ;  tailzie,  talyee  Sh.I.;  telyie  (Jam.).  1.  sb. 
A  cut,  slice  ;  a  large  piece,  esp.  used  of  meat. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Sh.I.  {Coll.  L.L.B.)  Fif.  Tliey  denncr'd  weel,  wi' 
cheirfu'  hearts.  On  tailyies  fat  and  fine,  Tennant  Papistry  (1827) 
185.  Rnf.  That  devoiir'd  a  sonsy  tailie.  An'  had  a  belly  like  a 
Bailie,  Picken  Poems  (1813)  I.  59. 

2.  An  entail. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  This  Shaws-Castle  here  Tse  warrant  it  flee  up  the 
chimney  after  the  rest,  were  it  not  weel  fastened  down  with  your 
grandfather's  tailzie,  Scott  SI.  Ronan  (1824)  x;  Like  heirs  of 
line  or  heirs  of  tailzies,  Colvil  IVhigs  Supplication  {ei.  1796)  1. 1293. 

3.  V.  To  entail.    Sc.  (Jam.) 

[2.  He  seith  to  me  he  is  the  last  in  the  tayle  of  his  lyflode, 
the  qweche  is  cccl.  marke  and  better,  Pas/on  Letters  (c. 
1449)  I.  89.] 

TAIN,  TAINlE,  see  Town,  Tone,  num.  adj. 

TAING,  TAINGS,  see  Tang,  sb.^,  Tongs. 

TAINT,  V.  and  sb.  Yks.  Hrt.  Hnt.  e.An.  Also  in  form 
tent  Yks.     [tent.]      1.  v.   Of  wood  :  to  decaj'. 

n.Yks.  This  wood  is  tented  (I.W.). 

2.  Obs.  To  infest. 

Hrt.  Tainted  with  meece.  Gossans  Hist.  Hit.  (1879-81')  III.  321. 

3.  56.  A  very  dirty  slut.  e.An.'  4.  A  large  protuberance 
on  the  top  of  a  pollard  tree.  e.An.'  Suf.  cAti.  N.  &"  Q. 
(1866)  II.  325.  5.  Obs.  The  glow-worm.  Hrt.  Ellis 
Sliep.  Guide  (1750)  306. 

TAIPIT,  see  Tabet. 

TAIRD,5i'.    Obs.    Sc.    Also  in  forms  terd  Lnk.  Lth. 
(Jam.);  turd  Bnff.'      1.  A  term  of  great  contempt;  applied 
to  people  and  animals.     Bnft'.',  Lnk.,  w.Lth.  (Jam.) 
2.  A  gibe,  taunt ;  sarcasm. 

Lth.  He  cast  a  taird  i'  my  teeth  (Jam.). 

TAIRDIE,  TAIRENSIE,  see  Tardie,  Tearansy. 

TAIRGE,  TAIRGER,  see  Targe,  Targe  r. 

TAIS,  see  Tass(e. 

TAISCH,  sb.  Sc.  [tej.]  The  voice  of  a  person  about 
to  die;  second  sight.    Cf.  task,  .sA.^ 

n.Sc.Some  women  . .  .  said  to  liim,they  had  heard  two  taischs, 
that  is,  two  voices  of  persons  about  to  die  ;  and  what  was 
remarkable,  one  of  them  was  an  English  taisch,  which  the3'  had 
never  heard  before,  Boswell  Jni.  (1785)  150  (Jam).  s.Sc.  A 
second-sighted  man  had  arrived  in  the  glen  conducted  by  the 
power  of  the  taisch,  Wilson  Tales  ;i836'i  II.  247. 

[Gael,  taibhs,  taibhse,  the  shade  of  a  departed  person  ;  a 
vision,  apparition,  ghost  (M.  &  D.).] 

TAISIE,  see  Tass(e. 

TAISSLE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Also  in  forms  taisle 
Sc.  Bnft".' ;  taizle  Yks.  ;  tassel  Sc. ;  tassell,  tassle  Sc. 
(Jam.)  ;  teasle  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnft'.' ;  teazle  Lth.  (Jam.)    [te'sl.] 

1.  V.  To  entangle,  twist;  to  toss,  throw  into  disorder; 
to  mix,  jumble. 

Sc.  Applied  to  the  action  of  the  wind  when  boisterous.  '  I  was 
sair  taisslit  wi'  the  wind  '  (Jam.).  Bnflf.'  She  teaslet  the  twa  kynes 
o"  woo  through  ither.  Yks.  Ah  sawlhee  floatin'byon  thy  rig  [back] 
taizled  like  an  ovvd  tree,  Baring-Gould  Pciiiiyqcks.  (1890)  141. 

2.  With  among  or  in  :  to  handle  overmuch.  Bnft".',  Cld. 
(Jam.)  3.  To  examine  with  such  strictness  as  to  puzzle 
the  respondent ;  to  confuse,  bewilder,  perplex. 

Sc.  He  taisslit  me  sae  wi'  his  questions,  that  I  didna  ken  what 
to  say  (Jam.).  Bnff.'  Rxb.  The  leader  of  a  party  has  need  to 
keep  his  head  clear  and  3'ald,  and  doesna  care  to  be  taisled  by  a 
whale  hantle  o'  fulish  questions,  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  26. 

4.  To  tease,  irritate,  vex. 

Bnff.'  Dinna  teasle  the  bairn  that  wye.     Lth.  (Jam.) 

5.  sb.  The  act  of  mixing  or  throwing  into  disorder ;  a 
state  of  disorder. 

Sc.  The  effect  of  a  boisterous  wind,  when  the  clothes  are 
disordered  (Jam.).  Bnff.'  The  act  of  mixing;  spoken  mostly  of 
fibrous  substances,  and  followed  by '  thcgeethir '  and '  through  ithcr." 


6.  With  in  or  among:  overmuch  handling.     Bnff.',  Cld. 
(Jam.)      7.  a  puzzle;  the  act  of  puzzling.     Sc.  (Jam.) 
8.  The  act  of  vexing  or  teasing.    Bnft.'      9.  A  severe 
brush  or  tussle  of  any  kind. 

Sc.  A  sair  taissle  (Jam.)  ;  They  got  a  sair  day's  tassel  amongst 
these  Ochil  hills,  Kikkton  C/i.  Ilist.  (1817)  358. 

TAISTE,  see  Teistie. 

TAISTREL,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Also 
written  taystrel  Lake!.'  w.Yks. ;  and  in  forms  taastril 
w.Yks. ;  taistril(l  Rxb.  (Jam.)  w.Dur.'  Lakel.'  w.Yks.' 
Lan.' s.Lan.';  tarestril  w.Yks.';  tastrild  n.Cy.  n.Yks.'* 
ne.Yks.'m.Yks.';  teastrelne.Lan.';  teastril  Lan.'s.Lan.'; 
teeasthril  e.Yks.' ;  testrel  Wm. ;  testril  N.Cy.'  w.Yks.; 
teystrill  Nhb.;  ?  thistrill  Yks. ;  tyestral  Nhb.';  tystrill 
Rxb.  (Jam.)  [testril,  teastril.]  1.  A  passionate,  violent, 
or  sour-tempered  person  ;  a  good-for-nothing  ;  a  rascal, 
scoundrel;  a  loose  liver;  a  mischievous  child;  also  used 
atlrib. 

N.Cy.'  Nhb.  Smack  at  his  uncle's  jaws  struck  Ham.  Doon  went 
the  teystrill  sprawlin',  RonsoN  Evangeline  (1870)  357;  Nhb.', 
Dur.',  e.Dur.',  w.Dur.',  LakeL"^  Cum.  Hadn't  he  been  a  taistrel 
toboth?CAiNES/i«rf.  Cn))»-(i885)56;  Cum.'^i  Wm.  The  testrels 
leev'd  and  lusted  as  usual,  Hutton  Bran  New  JVark  (1785')  1.  224. 
Yks.  T'two  young  thistrills  were  in  a  funk.  Broad  Yks.  (1885)  44. 
n.Yks.' =3*,  ne.Yks.',  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Aw  wor  alius  to 
be  fun  amang  th'  warst  taystrels  i'  th'  district.  Hartley  Clock  Aim. 
(1879)23;  Banks  IF/y7(/.  JFrfs.  (1865);  Willak  List  Wds.  {1811); 
w.Yks.'  ii.  306  ;  w.Yks.*  Lan.  Dick  has  often  said  he  wur  a 
taistril,  Staton  Looniinaty  (c.  1861)  62 ;  Lan.',  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.', 
e.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 

Hence  Taistrilrig,  sb.  a  mischievous,  wicked  person. 
w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Sttppl.  (Oct.  22,  1898).  2.  Obs.  A 
light,  wanton,  dirty,  or  careless  woman ;  an  idle  slut. 

Rxb.  Often  applied  to  a  girl  who  from  carelessness  tears  her 
clothes  (Jam.).     n.Cy.  (K.) 

TAISY,  see  Teasy. 

TAIT,  .v6.'  and  i-.'  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Also  written  taet  Sc.  (Jam.)  S.  &  Ork.'  N.Cy.'  ;  tate  Sc. 
(Iam.)  Cai.'  N.Cy.'  Nhb.';  and  in  forms  teat  Sc.  Cum.'* 
■Wm.  ;  teate  Cum. ;  teatt  Cum.' ;  teeat  Yks. ;  teeht 
Cum.;  tett  Sc.  ;  tyet  Nhb.'  [tet,  tiat]  L  sb.  A  piece 
of  fluff"  or  down  ;  a  lock  of  hair,  wool,  or  other  fibrous 
substance  ;  a  truss  of  hay  or  corn.     Cf  tat,  sb.*,  taut,  v.'^ 

Sc.  A  tait  o'  woo'  would  be  scarce  amang  us  .  .  .  if  ye  shouldna 
hae  that,  and  as  gude  a  tweel  as  ever  cam  affa  pirn,  Scorr  Guy 
Af.  (1815)  xxvi  ;  (Jam.);  At  ilka  tett  o'  her  horse's  mane  Hung 
fifty  siller  bells  and  nine,  Scorr  Minstrelsy  (1802)  IV.  117,  ed. 
1848.  S.  &  Ork.',  Cai.'  Bnff.'  Commonly  used  of  what  is  plucked. 
'  The  coo  made  oot  t'pyoul  awa  a  taitt  o'  corn  a  took  oot  o' 
the  stathel.'  Kcd.  Bere  an'  aits  in  sheaves  or  taits,  Weel  haint 
the  summer  through,  Grant  Z,<7V5  (1884)  3.  e.Fif.  That's  very 
bonny.  Tammy  my  man— a  bonny  teat  o'  hair  indeed,  Latto  Taitt 
Bodkin  (1864)  xiv.  Ayr.  Teats  o'  hay  an'  ripps  o'  corn.  Burns 
Deat/i  of  Mailie,  I.  34.  Lnk.  They  often  sent  him  .  .  .  a  '  wee  tait 
o'  hay,"  Fraser  Whaiips  (1895)  vi.  N.Cy.';  Nhb.'  Cum.  And 
wheyles  I  gat  her  teates  o'  hay,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed.  i8o8) 
197;  (Hall.);  Cum.''»  Wm.  Thoo's  o'  covered  wi'  teats  frac 
heed  ta  fiut :  whar's  ta  been  ?  (B.K.)     n.Lan.' 

Hence  (i)Tatelcck,  a  small  matted  lock  of  hair,  wool, &c. 
Cld.  (Jam.)  ;  (2)  tate  of  glov,  pin:  a  small  sheaf  of  cleaned 
straw.  Cai.'  2.  An  untidy  head  of  hair.  e.Yks.  Marshall 
Riir.  Econ.  (1788).        3.  A  small  quantity  of  anything. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  '  Barba  bifurcata,'  quhilk  is  divided  in  twa  taits  or 
parts,  Skene  Difficill  IVds.  (168O  59.  Per.  O'  winter's  snaw 
there's  but  a  tale  remainin',  Haliburton  Ochil  Idylls  {i8gi)  68. 
Fif.  Expressions  for  small  quantities— a  tate,  a  curn,  a  stime, 
CoLViLLF.  Veiitacular  (1899)  18.  Edb.  Myjacket  ...  in  thesleeves 
had  retreated  to  a  tait  below  the  elbows,  MoiR  Mansie  Waueh 
(1828)  iv.  Gall.  Mactaggart  F.itcycl.  (1824)  223,  ed.  1876.  N.Cy.', 
Nhb.',  Cum.'*  Wm. '  Will  ye  hev  some  mair  meat  ? '  'Ah'lljust 
hev  t'least  lal  teat  ye  can  tliink  on,  thenk  ye'  (B.K.). 

4.  V.   To  pull  or  pluck  any  fibrous  substance  in  small 
quantities.      Bnff.'  He  taittit  the  hair  oot  o's  hehd.    w.Sc.(Jam.) 
ilence  Teated,  ppl.  adf  matted,  uncombed. 
Cum.  Frowzy  beard  and  visage  wan,  Teated  locks  and  garments 
tattcr'd,  Stagg  Misc.  Poems  ^ed.  1807)  24  ;  Cum.'* 

[1.  Tzie,  fibra,  Levins  Manip.  (1570).  Cp.  Iccl.  lata, 
shreds  (Vigfusson).] 
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TAIT,  V?  and  sb?  w.Cy.  Dor.  Som.  Also  written  tate 
w.Cy.   [tait.]      1.  V.  To  tilt  ;  to  overturn.   w.Cy.  (Hall.) 

2.  To  play  at  see-saw.         Dor.'  We  did  talt  upon  a  plank,  62. 

3.  sb.  A  game  of  see-saw. 

Dor.' Then  we  went  an' had  a  t4it,  61.  Scm.  She  had  a  tait 
upon  that  stool,  Raymond  Love  and  Quiet  Life  (.1894)  205. 

TAIT  sb?  W.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
The  top'of  a  hill.     (Hall.)     [.'  Fr.  tele,  head.] 

TAIT,  V?  Wor.  1.  To  lift  up,  raise;  to  get  into  a 
high  position. 

s.Wor.  'E  dooes  look  tailed  up  [of  one  on  a  high  horse,  ladder, 
or  treel.     To  a  child  it  would  be  said,  '  Doan't  ee  get  a  taitin'  a  top 
o'  thot lather  '  ^H.K.). 
2.  To  shake  about ;  to  stir,  toss  about. 

If  cows  get  amongst  hay  or  straw  and  ricks  themselves  it  would 
be  said,  '  Thahy  caows  'em  a  got  i'  the  rick-yard  agen  an'  'a  bin  a 
tailing  an'  to'lin  it  about'  \ib.)  ;  'Goo  an'  tail  thot  'ahy  aboula  bit.' 
Said  of  hay  in  cocks  or  close  together  when  it  wants  raising, 
shaking,  and  lightening  up  (ib.). 
8.  With  o^or  up  :  to  dress  up  smartly. 

I  sin  'em  goo  by.  but  jes'  gad,  'em  wuz  tailed  up  surely  {ib.), 

TAIT,  int.  Nhb.'  [tet.]  An  e.xclamation  of  remon- 
strance. 'Tail  !  man  alive,  ye  manna  de  that.' 

TAITH,  TAIVE,  see  Tath'e,  Tave,  v.'^ 

TAI'VER,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  tavar,  taver. 
[ti'var.]      1.  V.  To  wander  ;  to  delay.     (Jam.) 

Rnf.  I  kenna  hoo  I  hae  patience  wi'  him  when  he  tavers  at  een 
here.  Gilmol-r  Pai^lty  Weavers  (1876)  6. 

Hence  (i)  Taiversum,  adj.  tedious,  fatiguing;  (2) 
Taivert./'/'/.nrf/'.  wandering,  exhausted  with  work,  fatigued. 

( i)  Sc.  Jam.'  (2  Sc.  For  e'en's  a  bit  taiverl  bird  frae  the  west 
shot  atowre,  Waddell /5<iiV?/i  118791  xvi.  2. 

2.  To  talk  idly,  foolishly,  or  wildly  ;  to  rave.     Sc.  (Jam.) 
Hence   Taivert,  ppl.  adj.   (i)  idle,  foolish,  senseless, 

half-witted,  raving  ;  (2)  stupefied  with  drink,  intoxicated. 
(i)  w.Sc.  (Jam.)  Drab.  Keep  thought  for  things  o'  sense  and 
lair,  And  ne'er  on  taivert  clash  its  treasures  ware,  Salmon 
Gowoeieafi  (1868;.  12.  Ayr.  A  taivert  tawpie,  wi'  her  hair  hingin' 
doon  her  back  in  pennyworths,  clashes  a  gowpenfu'  o'  glaur  in  her 
Jo's  face.  Service  A'olnnciiiins  (18901  73;  1  wouldna  trust  the 
judgment  .  .  .  o'  that  tavart  body  Gibby  Omit,  Galt  Entail  (1823) 
xviii.  Gall.  He  had  a  wild  lavert  look,  Crockett  Banner  0/ Blue 
(190a)  X.  (2,  Ayr.  Ye  wouldna  hae  me  surely,  Mr.  Nettle,  to  sit 
till  I'm  tavert  ?  I  fin'  the  wine  rinnin  in  my  head  already,  Galt  Sir 
A.  Jl'ylie  .  1822;  x.\viii. 

3.  sb.  pi.  Wild,  raving  words. 

Sc.  My  auntie  wi'  her  taivers  gansell'd  ye  cot  o't,  Ochiltree 
Redburii  (1895)  x. 

4.  //.   Rags,  tatters,  tears. 

Sc.  They'd  dung  themsels  to  taivers,  Drummond  Muckoiiiacliy 
(1846   58;    Jam.) 

Hence  Taivert,  ///.  adj.  overboiled  ;  boiled  to  rags. 
Twd.,  Slk.  (Jam.i 

TAIZIE,  TAIZLE,  see  Tass(e,  Taissle. 

TAKiE,  see  Tack,  sb.'' 

TAKE,  V.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  and  colloq.  uses  in  Sc. 
Irel.  Kng.  Amcr.  and  Aus.     [tek.  tiak ;  tak,  tek  ;  te,  ti.] 

I.  V.  Gram,  forms.  1.  Preseiil  Tense:  (i)Ta,  (2)Taake, 
(3iTaayke,  (4)  Tack,  (5)  Tae,  16)  Taen,  (7)  Taigh,  (8) 
Taik,  (9)  Taiuk,  (10)  Tak,  (11)  Tay,  (12)  Teak,  (13) 
Teake,  (i4iTeayk,  (151  Teck,  (16)  Tee,  (17)  Teeak,  (18) 
Tek,  (19)  Tey,  (20)  Teyk,  (211  ?Theayk,  (22)  Tik,  (23) 
?Toon,  (24)  Ty,  (25)  Tyek.  [For  further  examples  see  II 
below.] 

(i)  w.Ylcs.  Ta  it  wi  the'h.  Basks  JVkJld.  Wds.  (1865"! ;  w.Yks.>  Ta 
that,  and  be  off;  w.Yks.'s,  r.eLan.',  e.Lan.",  Clis.^.  Der.'^,  nw.Der.' 
(a  I  Wxf.'  Taake  heed.  n.Lin.',  s.Wor.  U.K. )  Dev.  Phillpotts 
Sinking  Hours  tigoi)  162.  (3)  Brks.'  (4)  Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnff.', 
N.Cy.',  Dur.i  Cum.  An'  I  mcd  tack  my  kick  amango' thereabout 
GiLris  Ballads  :  1874)  77.  Wm.  Aad  twa  three  lile  cheeses  ta 
Uck  la  aald  Aggy  Birkclt,  Sf:cc.   Dial.   (1885)  pt.  iii.  5.     n.Yks. 

i!;^''  ..*■*'"•  '^''  ^™P  ^'°'^'"'  ""^'''"  y"  P'?s  tiv  a  feyn  markit, 
Wrav  Afs/Woii  1876  209;  w.Yks."5,Ctis.23^  stf.i,Der.l,Nhp.» 
Oxf.'  MS.  add.  (5 ,  Nhb.  Taein  soun  brass  ool  o'  his  pouch'  Jones 
Nhb.  (1871;  65.  Yks.  Tae  it  out,  Howitt  Hope  on  (18401  viii 
e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Chs.  Oud  Peler,  iii.  Der.s  Not.  Tae  ode 
(J.H.B.).  Shr."  Tell  Sal  to  lac  some  bread  an'  cheese  to  the  owd 
mon.     (6;  Gall.  MACTAGCART£Hr)'f/.(i824).     (7)  Chs.sa     (8)  Ess. 


DowNE  Ballads  (1895)  41.  (g)  Ken.  (G.B.)  (10)  Sc.  (Jam.), 
S.  &  Ork.',  Cai.'  Abd.  Aw'U  tak'  the  siller,  Alexander  yo/jH«_y 
Gibb  1,1871)  i.  Ayr.  To  tak  me  frae  iny  mammie,  Burns  Oure 
Young,  St.  I.  Wgt.  They  sa3'  it  laks  a  lang  spune  tae  sup  wi'  the 
deevil,  Saxon  Gall.  Gosiip  (18781  51.  N.I.",  n.Cy.  lE.K.)  Nhb. 
Sae  don  3-our  plaid  an'  tak  your  gad,  Coquet  Dale  Sngs.  1,1852)  59. 
w.Dur.',  Lakel.'2,  Cum.i"  Wm.  Let  us  give  and  tak,  Hutton 
Bran  New  IVark  (1785)  1.  478.  n.Yks.l^*  ne.Yks.i  Tak  ho'd 
ont.  e.Yks.i  m.Yks.l  Iiitrod.  42.  w.Yks.^,  Lan.',  n.Lan.', 
ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.l,  Chs.",  s.Chs."  s.Stf.  Pinnock  Blk.  Cy. 
Ann.  11895).  Der.2,  nw.Der.',  Not.  (LC.M.),  n.Lin.',  sw.Lin.> 
Shr.'  Tell  John  to  tak  the  bottle  to  the  fild.  Sur.  It's  tlie  traade 
loafers  laks  to,  Bickley  Sur.  Hills  (1890,  I.  xiii.  Hmp.  1  H.R.) 
Dev.  FoRO  Postle  Farm  (1899)  142.  (11)  w.Yks.l  Tay  hod  on't. 
Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.' ^3,  s.Chs.'  Shr.^  "Tay  hout  on  it  wunne? 
(12)  Cum.'  Wm.  Caan't  teak  a  plain  order?  'Ward  Elsmere 
(1888)  bk.  L  iii.  (13)  Sc.  Murray  Dial.  (1873)  208.  Dor.  To 
teake  the  bread  from  our  mouths.  Hare  As  IFe  Sow  (1897)  122. 
Som.  Teake  a  drop  mwore  water,  Raymond  Good  Souls  iigoi) 
318.     Dev.  Te-ake    es    Iha    voxes,  Baird  Sng.  Sol.  (i86oi  ii.  15. 

(14)  Nhb.  He  might  teayk  a  fancy  tiv  us,  Robson  Bk.  Ruth  (i860) 
ii.  2.     (i5j  Cum.  Him  wad  I  gladly  teck,  Rayson  Ballads  (1858) 

4.  Lan.  Acerington  Obs.  (Feb.  2,  1895).  n.Lan."  l,s.v.  Tean). 
(16)  Chs."  (17)  w.Dur."  n.Yks.  Tha  teeak  trew  pains,  Castillo 
Poems  (,1878)  57.  (18)  Cum."  e.Yks.  Flit  &  Ko  Reel  of  No.  S, 
38.  Lan.  Kendal  Nans  (Mar.  23,  1889).  Der.  I'ld  tek  el  very 
kindly,  mam,  Gilchrist  Peakland  (1897)  4.  Not.  Tek  my  word 
for  it.  Prior  Rtnie  (1895)  177.  n  Lin.',  Lei.",  War.^  Brks. 
When  you  teks  your  wages,  Hayden  Round  our  Vill.  (igoj)  28. 
Dor.  Let  us  .  .  .  tek  a  walk,  Windsor  Mag.  (,Mar.  1900)  420. 
e.Dev.  Tek  yer  aies  away  vrom   me,  Pulman  Sng.  Sol.  (i860)  vi. 

5.  (19)  s.Lan."  (20)  Nhb.  Teyk  heed,  RoBSON  iry«;ij'f/mf  (1870) 
Introd.  8.  (2i)  Nhb.  Thou  theayks  a  vast  oh  caaling  on,  Bewick 
/"(i/fs  (1850)  12.  1^22)  Dor.  Tik  ut,  my  bwoy,  tik  ut,  Agnus /«« 
O.xber  \igoo)  59.  (23)  Yks.  Bookfolk  tooneth  naw  heed  o'  what 
we  do,  Blackmore  Mary  Anerley  {\^ig]  s^vW.  (24)  Lan.  He 'ur 
to  tyth  Hoyde  [to  take  the  Hide],  Tim  Bobbin  Vie-w  Dial.  (ed. 
1808)  19.  (25)  Nhb.  Thre  bonny  Sodgers,  canna  tyek  a  buzzum 
maker,  Dixon  Whitlingham  \'ale  11895)  2,19;  Nhb." 

2.  Prcleiite:  (i)  Taaike,  (2)  Tack,  (3)  Tade,  (4)  Taed, 
(5)  Taen,  (6)  Taid,  (7)  Tak,  (8)  Take,  (9)  Taked,  (10) 
Taken,  (11)  Tane,  (12)  Tayed,  (13)  Tayk,  (14)  Teaak, 

(15)  Teak(k,  (16)  Teeak,  (17)  Teeak'd,  (18)  Tek,  (19) 
Teuk,  (20)  Teuk't,  (21)  Tewk,  (22)  Tik,  (23)  Tock,  (24) 
Toke,  (25)  Tooked,  (26)  Tooken,  (27)  Tuck,  (28)  Tuik, 
(29)  Tuk,  (30)  Tuke,  (31)  Tyak,  (32)  Tyuk. 

(i)  w.Yks.  I  went  back  I'next  day  and  taaike  a  pair  o'  pincers 
wi'  me,  Lucas  Stud.  Nidderdale  (c.  1882)  73.  (2)  n.Lan.  Her  ald'st 
dowlerfandil,an  tack  off  wi't,  Morris Si>i;-ro'iJioH'/oi;(  1867) 5.  (3) 
w.Yks.  They  tade  him  aht  at  waiter,  To.m  Treddlehoyle  Bairnsla 
^H«.  (1847)  51.  Shr.2  Tade  him  whoam.  (4)  w.Yks.3,  Shr."/;(/)W. 
55.  (5)  Frf.  'WiLLOCK  Roselty  Ends  (i886)  63,  ed.  1889.  Gall. 
(A.W.)  n.Ir.  We  taen  him  intil  the  hoose,  Lyttle  Paddy 
McQuillan.  92.  (6)  w.Yks.  As  if  he  taid  hizsen  for  sumbody  else, 
Dewsbre  Ohn.  (1866)  5.  s.Chs."  85.  (7)  Wm.  She  picked  up  the 
bits  as  he  let  'em  fall  and  tak  'em  down,  Rawnsley^ch//;!.  IVords- 
umih  (i88^).  w.Yks.  Leeds  Mere.  Suppl.  (Oct.  29,  1898).  (8) 
w.Yks.  After  some  scruples  he  consented,  an'  take  it  home.  Cud- 
worth  ZJm/.  5fe<<:/<f5  (1884)  27.  (9)  Shr.2  (10)  Nhp."  I  taken  it. 
War.2  I  taken  the  horse  to  be  shod,  isterday.  Hrf.'  I  taken  it 
away  ;  Hrf.^  [Amer.  Carruth  Kansas  Univ.  Quar.  (Oct.  1892).] 
(11)  Fif.  My  first  visit  .  .  .  tane  place.  Latto  Tarn  Bodkin  (1864)  ii. 
w.Yks.  (J. W.I,  Not."  Lei."  Ah  tane 'im.  (12)  Yks.  Deeame  tayed  it 
varry  milch  ti  heart,  Fetherston  T.  Goorkrodgcr  (1870)  17,  in 
LeedsMerc.  Suppl.  (Oct.  22,  1898).  (13)  Wm.  (E.W.P.)  (r4)Cum. 
Sargisson  yof  Sroa/)  (1881)  3.  (15)  Cum.",  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  w.Yks. 
Heeame  he  wistlin'  teak  his  way,  Inoi-EDKW  Ballads  (1860;  261. 
n.Lan.  He  teak  an  aid  man  up  for  stealing  em.  A'.  Lonsdale  Mag. 
(Jan.  1867)  270.  (16)  Cum.  Gilpin  finZ/nrfi  I  1874)  2i6.  n.Yks.*, 
ne.Yks."  (17)  e.Yks.  A  sparro'-hawk  .  ..  teeak'd  lahtle  thing 
away  iv  his  claws,  Wray  Ntstlelon  (1876)  85.  (181  ni.Yks." 
Introd.  42.  (19)  Bnff.  Syne  a  hearty  drink  we  teuk.  Taylor 
Poems  (1787)64.  Nhb.  She  teuk  the  lead,  Bewick  Tales  (1850) 
14;  Nhb.',  Cum.3  I.  Wm.  Teuk  the  alarm,  Whitehead  Leg. 
(1859)  7.  n.Yks. 2,  ne.Yks."  35,  e.Yks.",  m.Yks."  Introd.  43. 
w.Yks."  He  teuk  'em  .  .  .  for  round  bits  o'  leather,  ii.  300.  (20) 
Cum.  Dickinson  Lamplugh  (1856)  5.  (21)  e.Yks.  He  tewk 
off  his  hat,  Nicholson  Flk.  Sp.  (1889)  36.  (22)  m.Yks."  Introd. 
42.  (23)  Cum. 3  I  tock  her  seaf  heam,  39.  (24)  Cum.  Thatokean 
yilp  like  mice,  N.  Lonsdale  Mag.  (Feb.   1867)  312.     Shr.2  (s.v. 
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Qiioke\  (25  Dor.  I  be  main  glad  as  us  tookt  the  babe  to  chu'ch, 
Hare  Diita/i  Ke//ow  {igoi)  22.  w.Som.'  Dev. 'Twas  for  tlie  lad 
her  tookcd  the  money,  Zack  On  Trial  (1899)  247.  Cor.  The 
gentlefolks  corned  after  lier  .  .  .  and  tooked  herofT,  Haring-Goui.d 
Gavcrocks  (1887)  iii.  (26)  e.Dev.  He  tooken  olT  his  coat,  Jane 
Lordship  {iSg-})  21.  (27)  Ir.  I  tuck  liis  horse,  Pnddidiia  (ed. 
1848)  I.  60.  War.  (J.R.W.),  Ess.>  (28)  Sc.  Murray  Dial. 
(1873)  208.  Nhb.  He  tiv  whiskey  tuik,  Oliver  Local  Sags. 
(1824)  7;  Nhb.'  Cum.  Tap  Caldew  tuik  my  way,  Anderson 
Ballads  (1805)  66.  (29)  n.Ir.  A  gruppit  my  hat  an'  tuk  oot,  Lyttle 
Paddy  McQuillan,  4g.  w.Ir.  He  tuk  up  the  goose,  Lover  Leg. 
(1848)  1.  ~io.  Cum.  Farrall  Bcfly  Wilson  1,1876)  3.  w.Yks. 
Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (18961  7.  Lan.  T'vvalk  she  tuk,  Harland 
&  Wilkinson /"/*-Z.o)f  (1867 :  60.  s.Lan.'  Der.  Gilchrist  Pcai- 
land  (1897)  165.  Brks.  Hughes  Scour.  While  Horse  (1859)  vi. 
Cor.  We  tuk  en  to  church,  •  Q. '  Tlircc  Ships  (ed.  1892)  71.  (30) 
Sc.  (Jah.\  Dur.',  n.Yks.  iI.W.),  w.Yks.'s  (31)  Wm.  Yesterday 
he  tj'ak  his  bed,  Carey  Herriofs  Choice  (1879)  \\.  xii.     (32)  Nhb.' 

3.  Pp.:  (i)  Taan,  (2)  Taed,  (3)  Taen,  (4)  Taend,  (5) 
Tain,  (6)  Takken,  {7)  Tan,  (8)  Tane,  (9)  Taned,  (10) 
T-ayn,  (11)  Tean(n,  (12)  Teane,  (13)  Teean(n,  (141  Teenn, 
(15)  Tekken,  (16)  Teiin,  (17)  Tocken,  {18)  Ton,  (19) 
Tooan,  120)  Took,  (21)  Tooked,  (22)  Tooken,  (23)  Tuck, 
(24)  Tuk,  (25)  Tuke,  (26)  Tukkan,  (27)  Tune,  (28)  Tyen. 
(i)  Cum.  HuTtON  Bran  New  Wark  (1785)  1.  293.  w.Yks.'  Sud 
they  be  taan  nappin  by't  owerlooker,  ii.  305.  (2)  Sbr.^Jnlrod.  55. 
(3!  Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  Abd.  As  muckle  again  as  I've  ta'cn,  Alex- 
ander yo/njiy  Gibb  (1871)  V.  Slk.  Ye  hae  taen  guid  care  o'  iier, 
Thomson  Z))-H<H<»<'Wn/f(i9oi)  I  r.  N.I.'  Nhb.  He's  ...  wivhim's 
taen  maist  aw  greet  folk,  Oliver  Local  Sngs.  (1824)  6.  Wm. 
Wheeler  Dial.  (1790)  113,  ed.  1821.  n.Yks.'*  ne.Yks.'  Ah've 
ta'en  it.  eYks.'  m.Yks.'  Jnlrod.  42.  w.Yks.' ^5^  ne.Lan.', 
e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.',  Not.',  n.Lin.',  sw.Lin.',  Kut.'  Nhp.' The 
child  was  ta'en  ill,  so  I  ta'en  it  home.  Shr.'  They'n  taen  that 
cowtout  o'  the  leasow,  I  see.  (4'i  Gall.  MACTAGGARTfiig'f/.  (1824). 
(5)  m.Yks.'  Inlrod.  42.  w.Yks,  Tain  aht  a  these  humble  circum- 
stances, Shevvild  Ann.  (1851)  6.  Chs.=,  Not.',  Lin.'  (6)  Wm. 
HuTTON  Bran  New  Wark  {i-]?!^^  1.  302.  n.Yks.' ^■•,  e.Yks.',  s.Lan.' 
I. Ma.  Nora  was  that  tak'n  aback,  Rydings  Tales  11895)  35.  Dev. 
Longman's  Mag,  (Feb.  1899^  335.  (7)  Sc.  (Jam.  Siipfl.,  s.v.  Ton). 
ne.Lan.',  e.Lan. ',  s.Lan. 1  Chs.  Hasta  tan  aw  tlia  wants!  Clough  B. 
Bressii/lle  {i8-]g)  14.  (8)Sc.(Jam.)  Or.I.  To  be  tane  and  hangit  be 
the  craige  quhill  he  die,  Peterkin  Notes  (1822)  App.  33.  Abd. 
He's  tane  the  lassie  by  the  hand,  Kinloch  Ballad  Bk.  1,1827)  g, 
ed.  1868.  Cum.  Dickie's  tane  leave  at  lord  and  master,  Gilpin 
Ballads  (1874)  92.  w.Yks.',  Chs.2,  Der.',  nw.Der.',  Not.',  Rut.', 
Lei.',  War.^,  Shr.'  (9)  Sc.  The  runner  places  his  hand  upon  their 
heads  when  they  are  said  to  be  taned.  The  game  is  continued 
till  all  are  taned,  Chambers  Pop.  Rhymes  (ed.  1870)  124.  (10) 
Wm.  En  wen  I  gat  hame,  en  meh  seat  I  'ed  tayn,  Blezard  Sngs. 
(1848)18.  s.Lan,'  (11)  Per.  If  they  get  me  but  once  lean  They'll 
have  me  down  to  Aberdeen,  S.Miiii  Poems  (1714)  3,  ed.  1853. 
Cum.',  Cum.3  13,  Cum.*,  n.Yks.  (W.H.),  n.Lan.',  s.Lan.l  (12) 
Sc.  Murray  Dial.  (1873)  208.  (i3'i  Wm.  Spec.  Dial.  (1877)  pt.  i. 
9.  n.Yks.2,  e.Yks.'  (14)  Cum.l  (i$)'eiir,W\vi.K\  Black  Mary, 
219.  Wm.  When  t'pi  war  tekken  oot  a  t'uven,  RoEisoN.<4n/(/  Taales 
(1882)  9.  Not.  Tekken  by  surprise,  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (igoi)  118. 
n.Lin.'  se.Lin.  He  was  tekken  up  last  Friday  (J.T.B.).  Cor.  I've 
tck'n  'ee  back,  '  Q.'  Ship  of  Stars  (1899)  227.  (i6)  Nhb.  Had  teun 
his-sel  off,  Forster  Sng.  Sol.  (1859)  v.  6.  e.Dur.'  (17)  Cum. 
(E.W.P.)  (i8j  Sc.  (Jam.  5"//-/.)  (19)  ne.Lan.'  (20)  Ayr.  The 
Laird  from  wham  the  Ian'  \vas  took,  Ainslie  Land  of  Burns  (ed. 
1892)  185.  Ir.  Ould  Widdy  Dempsey  .  .  .  had  took  up,  Barlow 
Shamrock  {igoi)  27.  Wm.  Ollivant  Owd  Bob  (1898)  14.  Lan. 
I  mun  hate  him  if  my  little  baby's  took  from  me,  Saunders  Abel 
Drake  {ie62)  i.  s.SU.  Piunock  Blk.  Cy.  Ann.  {i8gs).  Der.  He's 
been  took  fro' me,  Gilchrist Ffni/n;irf(  1897")  73.  Not.', n.Lin.', Lei.', 
Nhp.',  War.'3,  s.Wor.  (H.K.),  Glo.',  Oxf.'^MS.add.  Brks.  Hayden 
Pound otir  I'lll.  (1901)87.  Suf.  Mr.  Flindell . . .  has  took  you  up  in 
hisgig,  BETHAM-EDWARDs/.orrfo///rt>f«/(i899)  155  ;  Suf.'  Ken. 
I  didn't  ouglit  to  ha'  took  it  now,  Carr  Cottage  Flk.  (1B97)  278. 
Sur.',  Sus.',  Hmp.  iH.C.M.B.),  I.W.2  Dor.  Her  be  that  proud  an' 
took  up  wi'  the  babe.  Hare  Broken  Arcs  (1898)  215.  n.Wil. 
(E.H.G.)  Som.  Unless  that  word's  a-took  back  I'll  go  to  once, 
Raymond  Mot  o  Mendip  (1898)  ii.  Dev.  He  will  be  took,  Baring- 
Gould  Furze  Bloom  (1899)  22.  Cor.^  [Araer.  Maybe  you'd  been 
took  prisoner,  Harris  Tales,  164.]  (21)  Hrt.  You've  tooked  a 
lot  o'  matches,  Geary /?»»'.  Life  (1899)  48.  s.Hmp.  He's  tookt 
hisself  off  lor  good,  Verney  L.  Liile  (1870)  xxix.  Dor.  You'd 
tookt  she  a  traipsin',  Hake  Dinah  Kellotv  (1901)  30.     Som.  When 


the  soldiers  had  alookt  my  sheep,  Raymond  Smoke,  69.  w.Som.' 
Dev.  That  there  stuff  what  they've  been  and  took'd  dun  to  the 
church.  Reports  Provinc.  (1883).  Cor.  They  do  say  he's  tookt  et 
weth  'im,  Harris  Wheal  Vcor  {igoi)  116.  (Amer.  Ihey've  tookt 
it  afore  the  boss  got  it  tho',  Sam  Slick  Clockmaker  (1836  3rd  S. 
xvi.]  (22)  Lnk.  Poetry  had  '  tooken  '  Johnny's  brain,  Murdoch 
Readings  (1895  I.  42.  Yks.  I've  tooken  a  deal  o' pains.  Dyke 
Craiktrees  {i8gT)  168.  s.Chs.'  Stf.  T'child's  tooken  what  he  sent, 
Cornh.  Mag.  ijan.  1894)  35.  n.Lin.',  Sbr.'  e.Dev.  I  should  beg 
pardon,  and  get  tooken  on  again,  Jane  Lordship  ,18971  47.  Cor. 
For  fear  I  should  be  tooken  faint  like,  Forfar  Penlowan  ^1859)  i. 
(23)  Don.  Macmanus  Bend  of  Road  (1898)  240.  Glo.  Gibbs 
Cotswold  P'ill.  (1898)  90.  (24)  Lnk.  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873) 
1 01.  n.Ir.  A  had  tuk  an  early  brekfast.  I.yttle  Paddy  McQuillan, 
13.  Dwn.  As  if  someyin  the  saddle  had  tuk,  Savage-Armstrong 
Ballads  (1901)  201.  Don.  I  was  tuk  by  Willie-the-Wisp,  Mac- 
manus Chim.  Corners  {iSgg)  86.  Ker.  If  money's  offered  it  should 
be  tuk  at  wanst,  Bartram  IVhiteheaded  Boy  (1898)  83.  Yks.  Dyke 
Craiktrees  (,1897)  34.  I.Ma.  Had  to  be  luk  down  to  Ramsey  for 
repairs.  Brown  Yams  (1881J  23,  ed.  1889.  Der.  Gilchrist  Peak- 
land  (1897)  81.  Glo.  'E  weren't  tuk  to  the  workus,  J.ongman's 
Mag.  (May  1900)  40.  Brks.  She  wur  tuk  in  a  carriage,  Hayden 
Round  our  Vill.  1,1901)  .';7.  Ess.  Burmester  John  Loll  (1901)  1 10. 
Cor.  Lee  Widoxv  Woman  (1899)  56.  [Amer.  Ef  they  was  a 
breastwork  to  be  tuk,  Lloyd  CArom'c  Z-on/fr  (1901)  9.]  (25)  Nrf. 
Spilling  Molly  Miggs  (1902)  89.  Dev.  What's  tuke  'e  ?  Phill- 
POTTS  So"s  o/jl/or/im^g- (igoo)  63.  (26  Cum.'  (27)  e.Dur.'  (28) 
Nhb.  But  then  the  road's  se  het,  it's  tyen,  Wilson  Pitman's  Pay 
(1843)3;  Nhb.i 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  v.  \n  comb,  wnih  adv.  and  prep.:  (i) 
Take  about,  {a)  to  take  care  of;  to  make  firm  and  secure ; 
to  see  to;  esp.  to  nurse  a  dying  person  and  see  to  the 
funeral ;  (b)  to  cut  and  house  a  crop  ;  (c)  to  kill  and  make 
an  end  of;  (2)  — after,  (a)  to  run  after,  pursue;  (6)  to 
copy,  imitate;  (3)  —  again(st,  to  take  a  dislike  to;  to 
thwart ;  (4)  —  at,  to  resemble  ;  (5I  —  away,  (n)  of  cattle  : 
to  remove  from  pasture  ;  to  unstock  ;  [b)  to  go  fast ;  to 
make  straight  for  ;  (c)  to  partake  of  food  ;  {d)  to  hide  from 
view ;  [e)  to  deprive  of  sensation  ;  (/)  to  take  the  sheaves 
from  the  wagoner  and  give  them  to  the  man  who  builds 
the  stack ;  (6j  —  by,  (a)  to  grieve  ;  to  be  much  aflected  by 
any  melancholy  event ;  (b)  to  put  on  one  side  or  away  ; 
see  below  ;  (7)  — down,  (a)  to  reduce  in  circumstances; 
to  lessen  ;  to  make  bankrupt ;  (/;)  to  reduce  in  health  ;  to 
emaciate;  to  lay  low  in  sickness;  (c)  to  weaken  by 
dilution;  (rfj  to  launch  a  boat;  (c)  to  take  to  pieces;  (/) 
to  convert;  to  convince  of  sin;  (8) — for,  (n)  logo  towards; 
(b)  to  be  fond  of;  (9)  —  hence,  to  carry  otl  by  death  ;  (10) 
—  in,  (a)  to  enclose  waste  land  and  bring  it  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  to  improve  land  ;  (b)  to  store  ;  to  house  cattle  or 
crops  ;  to  strip  apples  off  a  tree;  (c)  to  take  corn  into  the 
barn  to  be  threshed  ;  (dj  of  a  stack  :  to  decrease  the  width 
of  the  courses  in  order  to  form  the  roof ;  to  make  concave; 
(e)  to  admit  water,  &c. ;  to  leak  ;  (/)  see  (5,  c)  ;  {g)  to 
capture,  subdue  ;  (/;)  to  draw  in  a  wagon  ;  (/)  to  enter;  of 
a  congregation  :  to  assemble  for  service  ;  (j)  to  receive 
lodgers  ;  (k)  to  get  up  with  ;  to  overtake  ;  to  get  over  the 
ground  quickly  ;  {/j  to  accept  as  a  member  of  a  Dissenting 
church  or  of  a  society;  (;«)  to  understand;  (11)  — in 
about,  to  bring  into  a  state  of  subjection  ;  to  bring  under 
proper  management ;  (12)  —  in  for,  to  defend  ;  '  to  stand 
up  lor';  (13)— in  o'er,  to  take  to  task;  (14)  —in  with, 
(a)  to  associate  and  become  intimate  with  ;  (b)  to  over- 
take;  (15)  — of,  (a)  see  (4);  (b)  to  deserve;  to  accept  as 
one's  deserts;  (16)  — off,  (a)  to  go  off  hastily  or  furtively; 
to  abscond  ;  to  set  out  on  a  journey  or  expedition  ;  (b)  to 
leap  from  a  mark;  (c)  to  separate  lambs,  calves,  or  foals 
from  the  mother  ;  to  reduce  the  amount  of  milk  received 
by  a  calf  from  the  mother;  (d)  to  drink  oft';  [e)  to  turn 
off;  to  stop  ;  (/)  to  cease  work  ;  (g)  of  the  weather:  to 
clear  up  ;  to  cease  raining  or  blowing  ;  (/;)  to  diminish ; 
of  the  daylight :  to  shorten  ;  (;)  to  take  a  likeness  ;  to 
draw,  photograph  ;  (j)  to  fail,  give  way,  break  down;  (k) 
to  match  against ;  (I)  to  slaughter,  murder  ;  (;/;)  to  mock, 
befool,  jeer  at ;  («)  to  reprove,  rebuke,  chide;  (17I  —on, 
(rt)  to  grieve,  lament ;  to  get  excited  ;  (h)  to  assume ;  to 
feign,   pretend ;    to   act   as   a   hypocrite ;    (c)    of  cattle : 
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to  fatten  ;  (rf)  to  succeed  to  an  inheritance  or  business  ;  to 
take  charge  of;  (e)  to  begin  ;  (/)  to  buy  on  credit ;  to  get 
into  debt ;  tg)  to  enlist ;  to  adopt  a  profession,  &c.  :  (A)  to 
become  attached  to;  to  sympathize  with  ;  (/)  to  ache,  be 
painful ;  (J)  to  begin  to  get  fuddled  ;  (t)  to  be  left  alone, 
to  be  left  to  oneself;  to  take  what  may  come;  (/)  see 
below;  (;;;)  see  (15.*);  (")  to  engage;  (18)  —on  with, 
(a)  to  engage  oneself  to ;  to  consort  with  ;  to  engage  ;  (b) 
to  like;  "to  be  attracted  by;  (19)  —out,  (a)  to  receive 
payment  in  kind  ;  (6)  to  copy  ;  to  write  out;  (c)  see  (16,  rf); 
(d)  to  go,  depart ;  (e)  to  grieve  over  ;  (20)  —  out  from,  to 
buy  from  ;  (21)  — ower,  to  go,  esp.  to  ascend;  (22)  — til, 
to  like ;  to  take  a  liking  for  ;  (23)  —  to,  (a)  to  shut ;  (b)  to 
capture,  arrest;  (c)  to  enter  on;  to  take  possession  of; 
{(/)  to  serve  as  food  ;  (e)  to  countenance,  assist ;  (/)  to 
adopt ;  (g)  to  attack  ;  (/;)  to  marry ;  (/)  to  own,  acknow- 
ledge ;  to  answer  for  the  truth  of  anything;  to  stand  to 
a  bargain  ;  ij)  to  scold,  punish  ;  (k)  to  deceive, '  take  in  ' ; 
(/)  to  astonish  ;  to  take  by  surprise  ;  to  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance ;  (lit)  to  detect;  (24)  — up,  (a)  to  lift  the  coffin 
and  start  the  funeral  procession  ;  (b)  of  cream  :  to  skim 
off;  (c)  of  potatoes:  to  dig,  plough  up  and  earth  down; 
{d)  to  clean  out  the  ditches  of  water-meadows  ;  (e)  to  bind 
corn  into  sheaves  ;  (/)  to  take  on  lease  ;  (g)  to  prepare 
fish  for  curing  or  cooking;  (/;)  to  borrow;  (/)  to  take  in, 
as  a  newspaper ;  (7)  to  collect,  gather  up  ;  (k)  to  stop  a 
runawaj'  horse;  (/)  see  {16,  g)  ;  (;»)  to  improve  in  health 
or  character  ;  («)  to  answer  shortly  and  hastily  ;  to  inter- 
rupt in  order  to  correct ;  to  defeat  in  an  argument ;  (o) 
see  (19,  d) ;  tpj  see  (10,  m) ;  (q)  to  short-coat  a  baby;  (r) 
to  begin  to  re-open  ;  (5)  see  (10,  e);  (25)  — up  about,  to 
interest  in;  to  absorb;  gcii.  in  pass.;  (26)  — up  for,  to 
defend  ;  to  give  surety  for  ;  to  protect,  assist ;  (27)  —  up 
in,  (28)  —  up  of,  see  (25) ;  (29)  —  upon,  to  take  effect  on  ; 
to  act  on;  (30)  — up  with,  (a)  to  consort  with,  esp.  with 
a  view  to  matrimony  ;  'to  keep  company  with' ;  to  make 
friends  with  ;  ib)  to  delight,  attract ;  to  absorb  ;  gen.  in 
pass.;  (c)  to  adopt  as  an  idea;  (31)  —with,  (a)  to  kindle  ; 
to  catch  fire  ;  (/;)  to  please,  captivate  ;  gen.  in  pass. ;  (c)  to 
begin  to  thrive  after  a  temporary  decay  ;  to  sprout,  take 
root ;  (d)  to  acknowledge  as  one's  own,  esp.  to  acknow- 
ledge a  child  ;  (e)  see  {23,  /). 

(i,  n)  Sh.I.  It's  little  a  rivin'  storm  friclitens  me  whin  my  hoose 
is  ta'en  aboot,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  54.  Bnff.'  The  servan'  took- 
aboot  the  aul'  man  wee  a'  care.  Abd.  They're  crying  out  for  want 
o'  batter,  And  I  maun  jump  and  take  about  it,  Shirrefs  Poems 
(•79°)  332-  Ags.  (Jam.)  (A)  Bnff.i  The  corn  crop  wiz  weel  taen 
aboot  this  sizan.  (c)  S.  &  Ork.>  (2,  a)  Cum.'  He  teiikk  efter 
t'hares;  Cum",  n.Yks.*,  Sus.  (J.S.F.S.),  Hmp.  (F.E.)  (A,  e.Yks.i 
(3)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  ;  n.Yks."  Ah've  ta'en  agaan  her.  ne.Yks.'  Oor 
maastther's  ta'en  agecan  ma.  w.Yks.  He  alius  teuk  agean  him 
after  that,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Oct.  29,  1898^  Der.  First  thing 
hoo  did  .  .  .were  to  tek  against  children.  .  .  Hoo  couldna  beer  the 
sect  o'  other  fowk's,  Gilchrist  Peaklaitd  (zBg^)  182.  (4)  n.Yks. 
He  tacks  at  mc  (I.W.).  (5,  a)  w.Som.i  'Tis  time  they  there  young 
bullicks  was  a-tookt  away,  they  baint  doing  no  good.  Dev.  All 
slock  an'  cattle  took'd  away.  An'  kip'd  atwum  'pon  strow  an'  hay, 
PuLMAN  Sketches  (1842)  49,  ed.  1853.  (6)  n.Yks.  T'dog  teeak 
away  eftcr  it,  Tweddell  Clevel.  Rhymes  (l6^5)  44.  Cor.  The 
'ugly  brute'  took  right  away  down' towards  the  fovvling-pool. 
Hunt  Pop.  Pom.  tv.Eiig.  (1865)  iia,  ed.  1896.  (c\  Cai.  Ye  maun 
be  hungry,  lass.  Sit  doun  an'  tak"  awa',  M<^Lennan  Peas.  Life 
(1871)  II.  175.  (rf)  Sh.I.  Doon  cam  a  white  mist  'at  took  awa'  da 
laand,  Sh.  JVeivs  (June  8,  1901).  (<•)  Abd.  Suddenly  striken  in  an 
apoplexy,  and  his  right  side  clean  taken  away,  Spalding  Hist.  Sc. 
(17921  1.  19.  (/)  n.Lin.'  You  can't  git  women  to  tak  awaay  upo' 
th"  stack  as  thaay  cwscd  to  do.  (6,  a)  Dev.'  Her,  poor  homan, 
took  by  upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  never  gooded  arter, 
16.  (6)  Nlib.'  '  Tyck  her  bye.' .  .  A  call  from  the  banksman  to  the 
breaksman,  meaning  that  the  cages  are  no  longer  required,  and 
may  be  removed  to  any  part  of  the  shaft  most  convenient  to  the 
breaksman.  n.Yks.  Tack  t'cups  by  (I.W.).  (7,  a)  n.Sc.  (Jah.\ 
Cni.',  BnfT.',  Cld.  (Jam.)  n.Yks.  They  teeak  down  wages  (I.W.^. 
(i)  Sc.  He's  sair  tane  doun  wi'  that  host  (Jam.).  Cai.i,  Bnff.i 
Per.  Gude  grant  he  bena  ta'en  doon  wi'  a  fivver  on  the  tap  o't, 
Cleland  Inchbracken  (1883)  104,  ed.  1887.  Cld.  (Jam.")  Gall! 
Feed  onybuddy  on  bear-meal  and  buttermilk,  an'  it'll  tak  them 
doon,  Saxon  G(i//.  Cossi/>  (1878)  64.   w.Yks.  (J. W.)    Lan  She  wur 


takken  doun  a  weeksin", Burnett //ajfo»VA's( 1 887)  xl.  (c)Sc.(A,W.) 
{d)  ne.Sc.  Not  so  many  years  ago  the  launching  or  '  takin'  doon' 
was  invariably  accomplished  by  tlie  fishermen  themselves  turning 
out  in  scores  or  hundreds.  'The  hail  toon  is  rcquestit  to  turn  oot 
eynoo  to  talc'  doon  the  boats  at  Futtrit-neuk,'  Green  Gordoiihaven 
(1887)  31.  (f)  Frf.  It's  naething  ava'  the  takin'-doon  o'  a  clock  .  . . 
an'  Meggie's  a  din-makin'  body  to  raise  sic  a  sang  aboot  takin' 
her  doon,  Mackenzie  A'.  Pine  1,1897)  146.  (/)  Cor.^  John  Smith 
preached  up  to  Wesley  las'  night.  There  was  one  or  two  look 
down,  I  hear.  (8,  n)  Hrf.=  The  fox  took  for  Westhide  Wood,  (i) 
I.W.^  He  takes  vor  that  bwoy  terribly,  now  his  mother's  dead. 
(9^  e. Dev.  The  early  days  before  the  taking  hence  of  brother  John, 
Jane  Lordship  ( iSg"])  99.  {10,  a)  Bnff.^  Frf.  'Taking  in'  in  the 
dialect  of  the  Mearns  means  really  'breaking  up'  moorland  for 
the  first  time,  Inglis  Aiit  Flk.  (1895)  78.  s.Sc.  The  moor  and 
the  moss  they  hae  a'  ta'en  in,  Watson  Bards  (1859'!  5.  n.Yks. 
He  teeak  in  a  entack  (I.W.).  w.Yks.  A  gardin  taen  in  is  mah 
sister,  Littledale  S>ig.  Sol.  (1859")  v.  12.  Chs.'  Dor.  All  thik 
land  wur  our  common  as  you  took't  in.  Hare  Broken  Arcs  (1898) 
100.  w.Som.i  (A)  BnfT.i  We  took-in  twa  rucks.  He's  oot  at  the 
tackan-in  o'  the  nout.  w.Soni.'  Mr.  Bird've  a-tookt  en  all  his 
apples.  (c)Sc.  (A.W.)  Sh.I.  Da  girsie  corn  alTo' da  sooth  ditches 
.  .  .  hit's  a  bit  skrovlin,  an'  '11  be  da  first  taen  in,  Sh.  News  (Oct.  20, 
1900).  B.ks.i  w.Som.*  We  be  gvvain  to  take  in  a  vvhaiten  rick 
to-morrow,  (d)  Sc.  (A.W.)  n.Yks.  Tack  t'stack  in  a  bit  ^I.W.). 
s.Not.  Y'uv  begun  to  tek  in  too  soon  ;  yer  waint  get  all  the  stuff 
on  the  stack  iJ.P.K.).  {e)  Sc.  That  boat  taks  in  water  (Jam.). 
Cai.i  Ayr.  The  thatch  took  in  the  rain  an'  all  that  was  vile.  Cent. 
A/a^.  (Sept.  18B3I  755.  n.Cy.,w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (/)  Dev.^  (.g-)  Abd. 
The  estates  . . .  directed  the  earls  of  Montrose  and  Kinghorn  to  go 
to  the  place  of  Airly,  and  to  take  in  the  same,  Spalding  Hist.  Sc, 
(1792)1.228.  nw.Der.i  (/i)  Hmp.  (H.R.)  (ij  Sc.  The  church  takes 
in  at  twal'hoors,  Wright  Sr./.i/«(i897)59.  Lnk.  (Jam.)  n.Yks.^ 
He  teuk  in.  [Amer.  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  50.]  (;)  s.Not.  P'raps 
Mrs.  Smith  might  accommodate  3'ou  for  a  night  or  two  ;  she  takes 
in.  She  thinks  to  addle  a  little  with  lekkin  in  (J.P.K.).  (A)  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Abd.  Right  cheerfully  the  road  they  did  tak  in.  An'  thought 
that  night  to  their  tryst's  end  to  win,  Ross  Helenore  (1768)  86,  ed. 
1812.  (I)  n.Yks.  They  teak  her  in  when  ower  avvd  (I.W.). 
w.Yks.  (S.K.C.)  (»i)  n.Yks.  He  didn't  tack  me  in  (I.W.).  (11) 
Sc.  (Jam.)  (12)  Sh.I.  A'm  no  g.Tun  ta  tak'  in  fur  da  dog  sae  far, 
S/;.  A^«i's  (Nov.  20,  1897).  (13)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (14,  a)  Cld.  (iA.)  (A) 
N.I.i  You'll  soon  take  in  with  him.  (15)  Sc.  He  disna  tak  o'  his 
father,  who  was  a  gude  worthy  man  (Jam.).  Cai.^  (A)  Bnff.i  Jle's 
lost  the  maist  o's  siller;  he  can  tack  o't,  for  it  didna  cum  in  an 
honest  wye.  (16,  fl)  Sc.  Noo,  I  maun  tak  affhame  (Jam.  Siippl.), 
Ayr.  Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  sev'ral  \va3%  BvRNS  Colter's 
Sal.  Night  (1785)  St.  18.  Ir.  If  iver  I  do  aught  to  disoblige  it,  off 
it  takes,  Barlow  Martin's  Comp.  (1896)  114.  N.I.'  Nhb.  The 
horse  took  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  Richardson  Borderer's  Table  bk. 
(1846)  V.  354;  Nhb.l  Cum.'  If  he  doesn't  pay  his  debts  he'll  hev 
to  tak  hissel  off  or  lang  ;  Cum.*  Wm.  We  teuk  off,  Southey 
Doctor  (1848)  559.  n.Yks.'  ne.Yks.i  He  went  ti  pleeace  ;  bud 
afoor  a  week  was  owered  he  teeak  off.  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  Lan. 
The  bwoath  tuk  off  up  stears,  Scholes  Tim  Gamwattle  (1857)  22. 
s.Not.  Yer  can  tek  off;  y'are  not  wanted  'ere  (J.P.K.).  n.Lin. 
He  teks  off  to  look  fer  his  hook.  Peacock  Talcs  and  Rhymes 
(1886)  ^^.  sw.Lin.'  Shr.'  As  soon  as  the  Bobby  shewned  up  yo' 
shoulden  a  sin  'ow  they  tooken  off.  (A)  War.^  Take  off,  taw. 
(c)  n.Yks.  We've  lean  t'cow  off  ti  milk  her  yance  a  day.  We've 
lean  t'cauf  off  ti  yah  feed  a  day  (I.W.).  n.Lin.'  (rfj  Sc.  (Jam. 
Snppl.)  Abd.  Tak  ofTj'Our  dram,  Dominie,  Ruddiman  Se.  Parish 
(1828)  33,  ed.  1889.  Per.  Tak'  ofi"your  gl.TSses  a',  Spence  Poems 
(1898)  73.  Lnk.  Black  Falls  of  Clyde  (1806)  174.  (<•)  Sc.  To  tak 
aff  the  mill  (Jam.  Siippl.).  (/)  s.Not.  He'll  dig  mappen  a  few 
yards  an'  then  tek  off  for  a  hour  or  two  (J.P.K.1.  {g)  Sc.  The 
rain  is  taking  ofr(A.W.).  Sh.I.  Whan  is  dis  gales  an'  sleet  gacin' 
ta  tak'  afl"?  Sh.  News  (Jan.  27,  1900).  Cai.'  (/i)  Nhb.',  n.Yks. 
(I.W.),  n.Yks.=  e.Yks.i  Days  begin  ti  tak-off.  Cor.  As  the  tides 
would  'take  off'  he  didn't  blame  them,  Harris  Onr  Cove  {igoo) 
148.  ((')  Som.  Volks  never  didn  live  long  arter  they  be  a-tookt 
olT,  Elworthy  Evil  Eye  (1895)  86.  w.Som.'  Father  bin  a-tookt 
off,  but  'tidn  a  bit  like'n.  Dor.  He  took  off  the  church,  Barnes 
Gl.  (1863).  Dev.  Old  and  curious  enough  for  .  . .  sketching  young 
ladies  to  visit  and  '  take  off,'  Hartland  Forest,  189.  (_/)  Sh.I.  '  I 
faer  me  back  'ill  tak'  aff.'  '  Lamb,  if  doo  canna  boo  dee,  doo'll 
hae  ta  leave,'  Sh.  News  (July  7,  1900).  {k)  Cor.  The  sides  [at 
'  hurling'  at  St.  Ives]  are  formed  in  this  way — 'Toms,  Wills,  and 
Jans,  Take  off  all's  on  the  san's ' — that  is,  all  those  of  the  name  of 
Thomas,  John,  or  William,  are  ranged  on  one  side,  those  of  any 
other  Christian    name   on   the  other.   Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  w.Eitg. 
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(1865)  400,  ed.  1896.     (/)  Edb.  You  were  in  the  house  at  the  time 
of  liis  taking  off,  Beatty  Secrelar    1897")  366.     («i)  Sc.   (Jam.), 
S.  &  Ork.',  Bnff.i     (<i)  Dor.  He  took  en  off,  so  quick,  Barnes  GI. 
(l863^.     (17,  «)  Sc.  John  took  on  very  ill  about  it,  Whitehead 
DafI  Davie  (1876)  269.  ed.  1894.     Sh.I.  He's  wirkin  an'  takin  on 
laek  a  dog  i'  da  feerie,  5/i.  Netvs  (Nov.  24,  1900).     Cai.'     e.Sc. 
Dinna    tak'   on    like    that,    Setoun    R.     L'rqu/iarl   (1896)    xxiii. 
Per.  Dinna   tak  on  like  this.   Drum,  Ian  Maclaren  Aiilci  Lang 
Syne   (1895)    156.      Nhb.   Divvent   take   on   like   that,    Lilburn 
Borderer  (1896;  335;   Nhb.',  Cum.i*     n.Yks.'^  A  whent  takking 
on   about  it ;   n.Yks.''   He   did    tak    on    wlien    he   gat   ti   knaw. 
ne.Vks.i  Whisht,  honey  ;  thoo  maun't  tak  on  leyke  that.     e.Yks.' 
Deeant  tak-on  seeah  ;  it'll  all  cum  reet  iv  end.     w.Yks.  Dunnot 
tak'    on,   father,    Snowden    Tales    IVohls   ^Sgs)    vii.     Lan.'    Tha 
munnot  tak-on   o'  thattens — tha'U  only  mak  tliisell  ill.     s.Lan.', 
Chs.>,  Stf.'     Der.2  Hur  ta'es  on    so.     Not.';    Not.^   It's    no   use 
takin'  on  about  it.     n.Lin.'  Shell   tak'  on    trcmendious   if  iv'ry 
thing  is  n't  just  dun  to  suit  her.     Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.^     Shr.'  'Er 
took  on  sadly  w'en  a  toud'n  'er  as  Yodut  wuz  djed  (s.v.  On). 
Oxf.'.Brks.'     Bit.^  ARO  Bessie  Coslrdl  {i6g$)  6^.     Hnt.  (T.P.F.), 
e.An.'     Cmb.'  Don't  take  on  so  about  him.     Nrf.  (E.M.)     Suf.'  'A 
take  on   wemmently.     Ess.  I  earn   bear  you  taikin'  on,   Downe 
Ballads  (1895)  41.     Ken.  He  took  on  for  a  bit,  Longman's  Mag. 
(July  1891)  272.     Hmp.  He  do  take  on  so  (H.C.M.B.).     Wil.  Her 
took  on  ter'bie  'bout  th'  ould  zow  a-dyin'  (G.E.D.).     Dor.  Don't 
'ee   take   on,    Susie,  my   dear.     There   don't    'ee   cry,    Francis 
Pastorals  (1901)  50.    w.Som.'    Dev.  You  was  struck  all  of  a  heap, 
and  took  on   terrible,   Baring-Gould  Furze  Bloom  (1899)  no; 
Dev.'     Cor.  He  says  nothing,  but  takes  on,  '  Q.'  Three  Ships  (ed. 
1892)  118.     [Amer.  It  took  on  so  they  took  it  off,  Lowell  Biglow 
Papers  (1848)  118.]     (A)  w.Yks.'     Shr.'  '  'Er  took  on  as  'er  wuz 
mighty  bad.'     '  'E  took  on   'im  soft.'     '  To  take   on  soft '  is  to 
assume  an  air  of  liupeless  stupidity  (s.v.    On\     Hrf.^     {c)  Sc. 
Thai  stots  are  fast  takin  on  (Jam.),     (rf)  Sh.I.  A'm  no  sae  auld — 
lest  no  auld  aneugh  to  tak'  on  a  hoos,  Sh.  News  (May  25,  1901'. 
Abd.  There's  sorrow  in  the  mansion,  an'  the  lady  that  takes  on  Is 
young  to  hae  sae  muckle  on  her  han',  Murray  Hamewilli  (1900) 
35.     {e)  Sc.  Rosmer  hame  frae  Zealand  came.  And  he  took  on  to 
bann,  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  (18061  I.  215.     (/j  Sc.  (Jam.)     Fif. 
To  get  into  debt  was  to  tak  on,  Colville  Vernacular  {iHgg)  18. 
Edb.  Thae  wha  shine  Wi'  unpaid  feasts  and  ta'en  on  wine,  Mac- 
NEiLL  Bygane  Times  (1811)  8.     {g)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  To  take  on  for  a 
soldier.  Monthly  Mag.  (1798)   II.  436.      Abd.  To   be   sogers  do 
take   on,   Anderson   Poems   (ed.    1826)    70.      Wxf.   And    get   a 
protection  for  having  taken  on  as  a  true  Catholic,  Barrington 
Skitches  (1830)   III.  XX.     e.An.'     (/i)   Nhb.'  Bella  an'  him's  tyen 
on.     n.Yks.'^     w.Yks.'   To   tack   on   him.     (>)   e.An.'     Nrf.    My 
rheumatics  dew  take   on  (E.M.);    My  missus   ha'  scrushed    her 
little  finger,  it  finely  ache  and  take  on,  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf. 
(1893'!  74.     (y)Sc.(jAM.)    (A)  Sh.I.  We  stickit  hir  [a  boat]  att  far 
enough,  an'  he's  [it's]  ebbin',  so  lat  her  tak'  on,  Sh.  Netcs  (July  3, 
1897) ;  ( J.S.)    (/)  n.Sc.  Hell  tak'  on  to  the  town  loan  Fan  she  takes 
on  her  fickie  fickie,  Buchan  Ballads  (1828)  I.  250,  ed.  1875.     («i) 
Bnff.'    (h)  w.Yks.  (J.W.)    Cor.  I  took  on  a  new  servant  yesterday 
(M.A.C.) :    Cor.3  Carriers  attend  and  offer  prices  for  work,  the 
lowest  being  taken  on,  i.e.  engaged.     Driving  ends,  excavating, 
&c.  are  let  in  the  same  way,  the  men  who  will  do  it  for  least 
per  fathom  being  taken  on.     (18,  a)  Cai.  Engaged  her  to  take  on 
with   him,   Andrews   Bygone  Ch.    Life   (1899)    180.      n.Yks.''', 
ne.Yks.'     w.Yks.'  Shoe'l   tack  on   wi  ony   body.     Oxf.   I  won't 
take  on  with  tliat  job  at  any  price  (G.O.).     Suf.  I'd  like  to  see 
myself   a   takin'   on   with   you   chaps,    BethamEdwards   Mock 
Beggars'  Hall  (1902)148.     Dor.  The  widow  Fiander  be  a-takin' 
on  wi'  the  new  love  before  she  is  off  wi'  the  old,  Francis  Fiandcr's 
Widow  (1901)  pt.  II.  vii.     (A)  n.Ir.  She  wur  terbly  taen  on  wi' 
M'^Gurk,   LvTTLE   Paddy  McQuillan,  93.     N.I.'   They're   greatly 
taken  on  with  him.     (19,  a)  Ayr.  I  had  to  content  mysel'  with 
takin't  oot  in  fother  for  my  horse,  Service  Dr.  Dugiiid  (ed.  1887) 
121.     w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Oxf.  (G.O.)     w.Som.'  I  zells  my  butter  to 

Mr. into  shop;  but  I  baint  gwain  to  no  longer,  cause  I  never 

can't  get  no  money, [I  am]  always  forced  to  take  it  out.  1,6)  w.Yks.', 
Nhp.'  War.3  Take  out  those  accounts  from  the  day  book  and  let 
me  see  them.  w.Som.'  Take  out  Mrs.  Jones's  bill  to  once,  {c)  Kcd. 
Bids  them  a'  'tak'oot  their  drams, 'Grant  Z.n)'s  (1884)  71.  Rnf.  Tak' 
out  yer  toothfu',  Clark  Rhymes  (1842)  20.  id)  Don.  Phelim  tuk 
out  to  the  fair,  ftn)Son'5il/<i,g^.  (May  1900  478.  n.Yks.^  (c)Wm. 
Kitty  took  it  [her  lover's  death]  terribly  out,  Bricgs  Remains 
(1835)  57.     (20)  Abd.  Ye  never  saw  sic  trash  :  to  tsk  it  out  frae 

R M But  troth  we'll  need  to  gie  him  o'er.  He's  really  sic 

a  fash,  Beattie  Parings  (i8or)  31,  ed.  1873.  (21)  Cum.*  It  tcukk 
owerbet'Cleugh-gill,  DiCKiNSONi(7«i/>/</;?/i(i856)6.  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 


(23)  Sc.  (A.W.),  n.Yks.',  ne.Yks.'     w.Yks.  Ah  hevn't  ta'en  tul  't 
yit,  onyhah,  Leeds  Merc.  Snpf>l.    Nov.  5,  1898  .      ,23,  a    Sh.I.  Da 
strangers  rose  an'  gied  oot,  takin'  tii  da  door  efler  dem,  Ollason 
Mareel  (1901)  84.     Abd.  Fan  j-er  throu' jist  tak'  ye  tee  the  yettie 
ahin  ye,  Alexander  ^i;i  Flk.  (1882    83.     (61  Shr.'  The  bum  took 
to  him  clos  agen  the  Bridge,    (c)  War.*  We  shall  lake  to  the  other 
house   next   week.     Shr.'  'Ell   tak   to  the  farm  at    I-ady   Day; 
Shr.'  Tak  to  it  as  nest  Newyus  day.     w.Som.'  'Tis  all  a-signed 
'bout  takin'  o'  the  farm  :  but  ihey  baint  gwain  to  take  to  'im  'gin 
Lady-day.     (rf)   w.Yks.3    He's   nowt   to    tak   to.     s.Lan.'   They 
hannot  getten  mitch  to  tak'  to,  39.     Suf.  Give  me  something  to 
take  to  (C.L.F.).     Ess.  I  haven't  enough  to  take  to  (S.P.H.).     (e) 
n.Yks,'  They   teuk    tiv    him.     (/     War.'   I'm    gooin'  to   tek    to 
Sarah's  little  boy,  now  the  father's  dead.     Shr.'  Uncle  Ben  said 
'e'd  take  to  one  ;  an'  then  the  three  others  tooken  to  the  rest. 
Glo.    Very   good   it   wur  o'   the   parson    to   take    to    the    child, 
BucKMAN  Darke's  Sojourn  (1890)  ii.    wSom.'  Her  know'd  'twadn 
'er  own  calve,  and  'er  never  widn  take  to  un.     (g)  w.Cy.  Grose 
(1790).     (A)    Shr.'   He  had  her  afore  I    took  to   her.     (;j    n.Cy. 
Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.)     n.Yks.  (I.W.      w.Yks.  Aye,  Ah'U 
tak'  to  that,  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  'July   i,   1889);  w.Yks."',   Nhp.', 
Hnt.  (T.P.F.)     (/)  Not.'     Lei.'  Nivver  wur  so  took-to  in  all  my 
loife.     {k)  Nhp.'  A's  got  took  to  finely  with  them  ship  a  bole  this 
marnin.     (/)  Lan.  He'll  be  takken  to  when  he  comes  a-whoam  ! 
He'll  scarce  know  what  to  think  on't,  Longman's  Mag.  (1896)  262. 
Chs.  Th'  sheep  stealin  gawfin  were  just  as  much  takken  to  as 
aw  were,  Croston  Enoch  Criimft  (1887)   15,     s.Chs.'  Aliy  woz 
tookn  too  wen  ahy  seed  im  ston'din  ut  th  doour,  un  mey  thingkin 
ee  wuz  i  Livurpool  au*  dhu  weyl.     s.Stf.  He  was  soo  took  tu  at 
seein'   her,   he  hadner  a  word  to  say,   Pjnnock  Elk.   Cy.   Ami. 
(1895).     War.';  War.^  I   never  was  so  took  to.     Shr.'  I  never 
wuz  so  took  to  in  all  my  life  w'en  I  'eard  they  wun  gwun  clane 
away.     Glo.'     Oxf.'  MS.  add.     Sur.'     Sus.'  I  was  quite  took-to 
when  you  come  in.     I.W.'  I  thought  he'd  be  took  to  zomewhen 
or  nother.     Dor.'  He's  a-took-to  at  laste  then,     (m)  Dev.  You 
was  took-to,  joung  feller,  Pulman  S.^etches  (1842)  150,  ed.  1871. 
(24,  a)  w.Yks.  1  wer  bidden,  an   they  wer  to  take  up  at  three 
(A.C.).     (6)  Cor.  (M.A.C'  ;  The  basin  of  clotted  cream,— which 
had  been  '  taken  up'  with  unusual  care.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  zv.Eng. 
(1865)  375,  ed.  1896  ;  Cor.2  We  scald  our  cream  so  that  it  rises  in 
a  thick  solid  mass  at  the  top  of  the  pan.     It  is  a  great  point  to 
take  this  up  in  a  neat  unbroken  piece  to  fit  the  basin  in  which 
it  is  served  at  table.     It  is  done  with  a  special  skimmer,  thin.  Hat, 
round,  and  perforated,     (c)  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)     (d)  Dor.  It  was  the 
season  for  '  taking  up  '  the  meadows.  Hardy  Tcss  (1891)  253,  ed, 
1895  ;    (C.V.G.)     (<•)  s.Not.  Bill's  tckkin   up   for  Mester  Brown 
(J.P.K.).     (/)  Som.  I  aimed  to  gie  up  a-working   undergroun' 
an'    take   up   a   bit   o'   lan',   maybe,   an'   live   out   in    the   light, 
Raymond  Men  0'  Mendip  (1898)  ix.     [Aus.  We  want  it  took  up 
on  a  proper  lease,  Longman's  Mag.   1, Nov.  1901)  17.]     {g)  S.  & 
Ork.'     (h)   ne.Lan.',  Chs.'     s.Chs.'   Dhi  aadn  taak-  iip  H  riik  u 
miin'i  wen  dhi  wentn  tu)th  piais,  On  dhur^z  u  daayt  iv  dhi)n 
gofn  streyt  yet.     Wil.  He  was  obliged  ...  to  'take  up'— i.e.  to 
borrow— a  thousand  pounds,  Jefferies  Hodge  (1880)  I.  65.     (i') 
w.Som.'  We've  a  tookt  up  the  Magnet  'is  tain  year,     (j)  Kcd.  He 
got   a   beggin'  paper   drawn  .  .  .  An'  took   a   soud   o'  siller  up. 
Grant  Z.(7)'s  (1884I  9.     (A)  Suf.'     (/)  Sh.I.  He's  [it's]  takin' him 
up  i'  da  wadder,  Sh.  Nescs  (Oct.  16,  1897'.     Gall.  The  weather's 
taking  up  now,  For  yonder  is  the  weatlier-gaw,   Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824)  468,  ed.   1876.     Nhb.'     Lakel.'  Ah  wish  t'wedder 
wad  tak  up.     Cum.'  ;  Cum.*  It'll  seun  tak  up,  for't  wind's  gaan 
roond.     n.Yks.";   n.Yks.*  If  it  dizn't  tak  up  seean,  t'hay  '11  be 
nut  wo'th  leading.     e.Yks.'  We've  had  a  lang  spell  o'  wet,  bud 
weather  seems  ti  be  takkin  up  noo.     w.Yks.'     ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.', 
Chs.'^,  Stf.',   nw.Der.',    Not.'     n.Lin.'    It    raain'd    iv'ry    daay   e' 
Maay-munth,  but  when  Jewne  cum'd  it  took  up.     Rut.'     Lei.'  It 
lukes  loike  tckkin  oop  fur  a  frosst.     Nhp.'  If,  after  a  thaw,  there 
is  an  appearance  of  renewed  frost,  it  is  said,  '  The  frost  will  not  go 
yet,  it  will  take  up  again."     War.'     Shr.,  Hrf.  Bound  Provinc. 
(1876).     Hnt.  (T.P.F.),  Ess.',  Wil.'     Dor.  It  be  a-goin  to  take  up 
to-night,    Francis   Fiandcr's    Widoiv  (1901)  pt.  i.  x.      (mi  Per. 
Gin  ye  dinna  tak  j'ersel'  up,  she'll  ne'er  be  yours  ava !  Cleland 
Inchbracken  (1883)  242,  ed    1887.     Wgt.  Awake  tae  a  sense  o'  yei 
shame ;  Tak'  up,  and  yc'll  soon  get  anither  bit  hame,  Fraser 
Poems  (1885)  143.     Don.  Isn't  it  the  rammed  shame  for  ye,  ye 
oul'  greyheaded  reprobate,  .  .  that  j'e  wouldn't  think  of  lakin' 
yerself  up?  Macmanus  Bend  of  Road  (1898)  228.     n.Yks."  He's 
nobbud  bin  a  ragally  chap;  bud  mebbe  he'll  tak' oop  yet ;  n.Yks.'*, 
Chs.^,  nw.Der.'     s.Not.  P'raps  she'll  tek  up  a  bit  now  it's  warmer 
(J.P, K.\    Suf.' Ah — yah — 'a  mah  take  upbinebine — tha'snowoo  in 
'cm  as  yit.    (h)Sc.  (A.W.)    w.Yks.  He's  alius  takin' me  up  i' mi  talk 
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(S.K.C.) ;  To  take  one  up  in  an  argument  is  to  beat  them  therein ; 
also  to   remind  them   especially  of  something  of  an   unpleasant 
character.     '  Ah'd  a  goa  at  him  on  t'Reights  o'  Woman,  an'  then 
Ah  teuk  him  up  abaht  t'Local  Veto,"  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (July  8, 
1899).     War.2     Shr.i  Well,  yo'  nee'na  tak'  one   up   so   sharp, 
jest  gi'e  a  body  time  to  spake.     Yo'  touden  the  paas'n  wrang, 
Molly — but  I  didna  like  to  tak  yo'  up  afore  'im.     w.Som.i  Well, 
you  no  'casion  vor  to  take  anybody  up  so  short ;  you  mid  harky  gin 
anybody  've  a-zaid  what  they  got  to  zay.     {o)  Lan.  They'd  taen 
up   th   moorside.  Waugh  Heather  (ed.    Milner)  I.  40.     sw.Lin.' 
He  took  up  the  street  as  hard  as  he  could  go.     (/>)  Sc.  I  gied  him 
several    hints,   but   he   coudna,   or  woudna,  tak   me  up   (Jam.)- 
s.Sc.  Ye  had  juist  taen  up  the  tale  wrang,  Wilson  Tales  (1839) 
V.  55.     (?)  Oxf.'  MS.  add.     (y)  Abd.  Aw  hear  the  skweel's  takin' 
up  neist  week,  Abd.   Wkly.  Free  Press  iNov.   i,   1902).     (s)  Nrf. 
'  Dew  she  [a  wherry]  take  up  much,  Breezer?'     'She  dew  suck 
a  little  juice  inter  her 'tween  wind  and  water,'  Longman's  Mag. 
(Nov.   1902)   42.     125)    Sc.  He's  just   real    taken    up  about   the 
lad,  Keith  Lisbeth  (1894^1  vi.     Sh.I.  He  wis  awfil  taen  up  aboot 
his   midder,  Sh.  News  (Oct.    20,    1900).     Frf.   I   dinna   care   to 
mention  it,  but  the  neighbours  is  nat'rally  taen  up  aboot  it,  Barrie 
Thrums   (1889)   vii.     (26)  w.Yks..',  ne.Lan.i.    Cor.  When   John 
come   home,  like  a  husband  always  should,  he  took  up  for  his 
wife,  HuntPo^.  Rom.  w.Eiig.  (1B65)  318,  ed.  1896.     (27)  s.Dev. 
They'm  powerful   took   up   in    them   pickters,  Longman's  Mag. 
(i90i>   44.     (281  s.Wor.   A  wuz  alius  took   up   ov  'em   [bees], 
Vig.    Mon.    in    Berrow's  Jrn.    (Oct.    1897).       (29)    Lnk.    It    took 
upon   her  hameart  heart.  An'  she  begoud   to  spew,   Murdoch 
Doric  Lyre  (1873)  53.     (30,  a)  Sc.   (Jam.)     Sh.I.  Takkin'  up  wi' 
a  lipper  laek  Donal'  ?  Sh.  Neivs  (May  28,  1898).    Frf.  When  a  man 
o'  forty  tak's  up  wi'  an  auld  hizzy  o'  sixty,  Willock  Rosetty  Ends 
(1886)  37,  ed.  1889.     Per.  For  this  end  [she]  took  up  wi'  Johnny, 
Spence  Poems  (1898)    184.     Ayr.  Grannie  Dickson,  the  howdie, 
who  had  ta'en  up  with  him  in  his  younger  days.  Service  Dr. 
Dtiguid  (ed.  1887)  113.     Gall.  To  tak'  up  wi'  a  silly  partan  o'  a 
bairn  like  tliis,  Crockett  A.  Mark  (1899)  ^x.     Ir.  She's  very  apt 
to  ha'  took  up  wid  somebody  else,  Barlow  East  unto  West  (1898) 
193.     Uls.   He'll   be   taking  up  with  some  one  else   before  the 
[marriage]  day,  Hamilton  Bog  (1896    11.     Cum.^  Does  t'e  think 
I'll  tak  up  wid  Ann   Dixon's   oald   sheun  ?  41;    Cum.*    n.Yks.* 
He'll  tak  up  wi'  onny  lass.     e.Yks.',  w.Yks.   (J.W.)     Der.  Hoo 
tuk  up  wi'  th'  chap  fro'  Gressbrock  Dale,  Gilchrist  Peakland 
(1897  I  165.      Not.'     n.Lin.'  Why,  squire,  I  niver  thoht  as  you'd 
hev  taa'en  up  wi'  him.     Lei.',  War.3     s.Wal.  If  Johnnie  George 
hadn't  took  up  with  me,  Longman's  Mag.  (Dec.  1899)  144.     Oxf. 
She'll  take  up  with  any  new  face  (G.O.).    Brks.  Jim  be  wunnerful 
changed   sence   a   took   up  wi'  they,   Hayden  Round  our  Vill. 
(1901)  168.     Ken.  I'd  as  lief  see  her  take  up  with  him  as  with 
any  one,  Longman's  Mag.  (Feb.  1897)  377.     Dor.  He's  took  up 
wi'  Rosie    now,  has   he?    Francis  Pastorals  (1901)   269.     Som. 
I've  never  been  able  to  please  ee  since  you  took  up  wi'  her  so 
thick,  Raymond  Men  o'  Mendip  (1898)  viii.     w.Som.i     Cor.  The 
giant's  last  wife  .  .  .  thought  it  the  wisest  course  to  '  take  up'  at 
once  with  Tom,   Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  w.Eiig.  (1865)  59,  ed.  1896. 
[Amer.  It  can't  be  you're  thinking  of  taking  up  with  David  Prince  ? 
Cent.  Mag.  (Oct.  1882)  827.]    (i)  e.Sc.  He  began  to  look  at  Beauty, 
an'  it  was  plain  he  was  gey  taen  up  wi'  her,  Strain  Elmslie's 
Drag-net  (1900)  21.     Per.  It's  thriving  weel,  its  leaves  is  green, 
and  it's  like  to  be  a  paying  crop  wi'  fruit,  and  he's  fair  ta'en  up 
wi'  it,  Sandy  Scott  (1897)  31.     Fif.  Some  o'  us  is  that  ta'en  up 
wi'   oor   particklar  kirk,   we  fair  forget  our  neebour !    Heddle 
Marget  (1899)  4.     Ir.  He'd  be  apt  to  ha'  tuk  up  wid  somebody 
else  and  let  your  lesson    pass.    Barlow  Ghost-bereft  (1901)  88. 
n.Yks.  He  was  sair  teean  up  wi'  t'presents  (I.W.).    w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
Lan.   Aw'm    most   takken   up   wi   these   styem   engines,   Clegg 
David's  Loom  (1894)  ii.     Lei.'  A's  that  took  up  wi'  them  crowlin' 
things.     War.3     s.Wor.    He   was    quite    took    up   'uv  my  John, 
PoRSON  Quaint  IVds.  (1875)    10.     Brks.  The  young  'uns   be    so 
took  up  wi'  one  another,  Hayden   Thatched  Cottage  (1902)   193. 
Ken.  I  never  see  a  girl  so  took  up  with  a  chap  as  she  was  with 
him,  Longman's  Mag.  (July  1891)  268.     Dor.  They  be  all  took  up 
wi'  theirselves — never  a  thought  for  we,  Cornh.  Mag.  (.Sept.  1900) 
311.     Son).    I  can't  think  why  you  be  so   much    a-tookt    up  wi' 
he!  Raymond  Sam  and  Sabina  (1894)  xii.     w.Som.'  Our  Jim's 
terr'ble  a-tookt  up  way  raidin.     Dev.  You're  terrible  took  up  wi' 
my  brother  Tom,  Baring-Gould  Idylls  (1896)  222.     (c)  Ir.  Ne'er 
a  raisonable  body'd  ever  ha'  took  up  wid  the  notion  of  livin'  that- 
a-way.  Barlow  Shamrock  (igoi"!  38.     (31,  o)  Sc.  The  kill  took 
low,  and  the  mill  likewise  took  wi't,  Steamboat  (^iQzz)  347  (Jam.). 
(6)  Sc.  I  didna  tak  wi'  him  (Jam.).     Cld.  (16.)     Ayr.  Nanny  Fulton 
was  so  ta'en  with  the  sturdy  reaver,  Service  Dr.  Duguid  (ed.  1887) 


9.  e.Yks.  Jack  seems  to  be  takken  wT  Smith  lass  (R.S.).  w.Yks. 
Tha'rt  ower  ta'en  wi'  thi'  fancy  man,  Snovvden  Tales  Wolds  ( 1893) 
vii.  n.Lan.  T'auld  body  was  takken  wi'  a  bit  o'  finery,  Wilson 
Bacca  Queen  (igor)  14.  Chs.  Chs.  N.  if  Q.  (1881)  I.  173  ;  Chs.' 
Aw'm  no  ta'en  wi'  him,  aw  con  tell  the.  Der,  Took  wi'  a  devil's 
fine  cloathes  an' rings,  Gilchrist  il/t7to«  (1902")  16.  Dor.  First  he 
were  quite  took  wi'  the  notion,  Francis /7nWf»'s  Widow  (1901) 
pt.  II.  iii.  Dev.  I  beant  a  bwoy  no  longer,  tu  be  takken  wi'  a 
show,  Longman's  Mag.  (Feb.  1899)  335*  {'^)  Sc.  It  is  said  that 
corn  has  not  '  tane  wi' '  when  it  has  not  sprung  up  ;  a  tree  is  said 
to  be  beginning  to  '  tak'  wi"  when  it  begins  to  take  root  (Jam.). 
(rf)  n.Sc.  Nabody's  taen  wi'  that  buke  yet  (16.).  Abd.  Now  that 
the  child  was  born,  Jock . . .  desired  to  know  articulately  from  the 
man  himself  whether  he  was  to  tak'  wi"t  an' pay  for't,  Alexander 
Ain  Flk.  ( 1882')  221.  Per.  She  having  sworn  that  it  was  his  only, 
he  took  wilh  the  bairn,  M aidmeut  Spottiswoode  Miscell.  (1844-5) 
II.  248.  Lnk.  No  even  your  bystarts  to  my  bairn,  for  he'll  ne'er 
tak  wi"t,  Graham  Wntings  (1883)  II.  18.  (e)  Sc.  I  was  not 
drunk;  I'll  no  tak  wi' that  (Jam.).  Per.  '  Will  ye  tak' wi' 't  then?' 
asked  the  keeper.  '  I  maun,'  said  Tam,  Haliburton  Furth  in 
Field  (iBg^)  85. 

2.  Comb,  (i)  Take-away,  a  capacity  for  eating;  an 
appetite ;  (2)  -bannets,  a  game  ;  see  below  ;  (3)  -oif,  (a) 
a  satirical  valentine ;  (b)  a  mimic  ;  a  satirist ;  a  punster  ; 
(4)  -on,  a  woman  living  with  a  man  who  is  not  her  hus- 
band ;  (5)  -up,  (a)  a  boy's  leather  '  sucker '  (q.v.) ;  (b) 
a  tuck. 

(i)  w.Yks. 1  Ournewsarvant's  a  good  tack-away.  s.Chs.'  Ee)z 
u  rae'r  taak'-uwee',  aan'i-aay  ;  un  sey  dhii  mee't  uz  ee  piit  aayt  u 
seyt  ut  siip  ur,  yu)d  thingk'  ee)d  bin  tiemt  fiir  u  fau-rtnit.  Nhp.' 
Our  servant  has  got  a  famous  tack-away.  War. 2  That  lad's  got  a 
pretty  good  take  away  ;  War.^  He  has  a  fairly  good  take-away. 
Shr.'  That  chap's  a  rar'  tak-away,  'e  ete  two  cantle  o'  suppin'  fur 
'is  supper,  an'  a  great  lownder  o'  bread  an'  cheese.  (2)  Knr.  A 
game  in  which  wads  or  pledges  are  deposited  on  both  sides,  which 
are  generally  bonnets ;  and  the  gaining  party  is  that  which  carries 
off,  one  by  one,  all  the  wads  belonging  to  that  opposed  to  it  (Jam.). 
(3,  (?)  s.Not.  She  hed  three  vollentines,  but  they  were  all  tek-offs 
(J.P.K.).  (6)  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Li  Dear!  but  you're  a  sore  take  off. 
Cum.'*,  n.Yks.12  e.Yks.'  MS.  add.  (T.H.)  (4)  Cum.  (E.W.P.) 
(5,  a)  Lan.  Leathern  'tak'-ups  '  for  sucking  up  stones,  Brierley 
Cast  upon  World  ( 1886)  i.  s.Lan.'  We'n  stick  true  to  t'other  like 
a  tak'-up  to  a  dur-flag,  32.      (6)  Dmf.,  Gall.  (Jam.) 

3.  Phr.  (i)  be  taen  dein  wha  laiks,  whoever  may  have 
taken  them  ;  (2)  to  be  ill  taken,  to  be  anxious,  disturbed,  or 
mentally  upset ;  (3) — taken  (away,\.o  die;  (4)  — back,  to 
be  taken  aback,  to  be  surprised,  startled;  (5)  — bad  or 
badly,  to  be  taken  ill  ;  (6)  —  by  the  face,  to  be  put  to  the 
blush  ;  (7)  — for  death,  to  be  seized  with  a  mortal  illness  ; 
(8)  —  off,  see  (3)  ;  (9)  —  on  one,  to  be  taken  from  one  by 
death;  (10)  —  to  the  door,  to  be  taken  by  surprise;  (ii) 
• —  worse,  to  be  suddenly  seized  with  illness ;  (12)  to  be  well 
taken  out  or  (up)  with,  to  be  popular ;  to  receive  much 
attention  ;  (13)  to  take  a  bite,  to  partake  of  food  ;  (14)  — a 
breath,  to  recover  one's  breath;  (15)  — a  Burford  bait,  to 
make  a  greedy  meal;  (16)  — a  draw  of  one's  pipe,  to 
smoke ;  see  Draw,  36 ;  (17)  —  a  heave,  a  tin-mining  term  : 
to  lose  the  trace  of  a  vein  of  metal  by  the  shifting  of  the 
earth  ;  (18)  — a  person,  to  take  a  person's  bet  ;  (19)  — a 
prayer,  to  offer  up  a  prayer ;  (20)  —  a  spot,  to  take  a  situa- 
tion; (21)  — a  talking  to,  to  rebuke  severely;  (22)  — 
amends  of,  to  punish  ;  {23)  —  bad,  to  take  ill ;  (24)  —  badly 
with,  to  dislike,  to  get  on  badly  in  work,  &c. ;  (25)  —  bite 
and  sup,  see  (13) ;  (26)  — boggart  or  the  boggart,  to  take 
fright ;  used  esp.  of  animals  ;  (27)  —  by  the  hand,  to 
patronize,  assist;  to  marry;  see  Hand,  2  a  (44) ;  (28)  — 
by  the  head,  to  intoxicate  ;  (29)  —  by  the  heart,  {a)  to  gain 
the  affections ;  (b)  to  affect ;  to  overcome  by  emotion ; 
(30)  —  by  the  large,  to  take  as  a  whole  ;  (31)  —  company,  to 
walk  out  together  when  courting;  to  'keep  company'; 
(32)  —  count  of,  to  pay  heed  to,  to  regard ;  (33)  —  day 
about,  to  work  on  alternate  days ;  see  Day-aboot,  s.v. 
Day,  1  (i)  ;  (34)  —  ease,  to  be  quiet  ;  (35)  — /at,  to  take 
offence  ;  (36)  — fear,  see  below  ;  (37)  —foot  or  one's  feet, 
to  take  one's  departure,  to  make  oft";  (38)  — from  a  per- 
son, to  inherit  from  a  person,  to  derive  by  heredity;  (39) 
—  good-bye,  good-night,  Gr'c.  of  or  ivith,  to  say  good-bye, 
&c.  to  ;  (40)  —harm,  to  suffer  harm ;  (41)  —hold,  (a)  to 
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undertake  an  office,  &c. ;  to  help  in  any  work  or  duty ; 
(b)  to  catch  fire  ;  (42)  —  AoM  oit,  (a)  to  cause  pain  or 
illness ;  to  move ;  to  affect  painfully  ;  {b)  of  the  soil :  to 
exhaust ;  (43)  —  ill,  see  (5)  ;  (44)   -  ///  willt,  see  (24)  ;  (45) 

—  in  one's  oivn  hand,  obs.,  to  make  free  with  ;  to  use  no 
ceremony  with  ;  (46)  —  in  over  one's  cliair  and  sit  down, 
see  below;    (47)  —in  the  preaclier,  see  below;    (48)  — it 

favourable,  to  take  it  as  a  favour;  (49)  — it  ill  out,  to  take 
offence  ;  (50)  —  it  to  do,  ia)  to  take  it  in  earnest ;  (b)  see 
below;  {51)  — it  tul  oneself,  to  accept  an  innuendo  ;  (52) 

—  it  li'ith  a  finger,  see  below;  (53)  — joy,  to  be  pleased  ; 
(54)  —  law  on,  to  take  legal  measures  against ;  see  Law, 
s6.'  2  (10);  (55)  — neighbourhood,  to  accept  assistance; 
(56)  — nicks  at,  to  take  aim  at;  (57)  — occasion  of,  to  take 
advantage  of;  to  befool  ;  (58)  — off' a  person,  see  (38)  ;  (591 

—  o_ff  of  one's  feet,  see  (37) ;  (60)  —  on  hand,  to  undertake  ; 
(61)  "  one,  to  be  necessary  for  one  ;  to  require  an  effort 
for  one  ;  (62)  —  one  above  the  knee.  Sec,  of  water  :  to  reach 
above  the  knee,  &C. ;  (63)  —  one  in  over,  to  call  to  account ; 
to  bring  to  trial;  (64)  — one  in  the  head,  of  an  idea,  litc. : 
to  come  into  one's  head  ;  (65)  —  one  till,  to  try  one's  hand 
at  anything ;  to  begin  upon  a  job  ;  to  exert  oneself,  make 
an  effort ;  (66)  —  one  to  the  knees,  &.C.,  see  (62) ;  (67)  —  one 
with,  to  require  from  one ;  (68)  —  one's  bag  of  bones  home, 
to  depart,  '  get  out ' ;  (69)  —  one's  bed  or  the  bed,  to  go  to 
bed,  esp.  on  account  of  illness ;  (70)  —  one's  breath,  to 
deprive  of  breath;  (71)  — one's  civil,  to  take  one's 
departure  without  ceremony  ;  see  Civil,  1 ;  (72)  —  one's 
death,  to  be  seized  with  a  mortal  illness  ;  to  expose  one- 
self to  death  ;  (73)  — one's  tye,  to  meet  the  gaze  of  one  ; 

(74)  — one's  (fair)  end  at  a  person,  to  be  amused  at  him  ; 

(75)  — one's  fling,  to  do  as  one  likes  ;  (76)  —  one's  fun  off 
a  person,  see  (74);  (77)  — onei's  hands  off,  to  decline  or 
repudiate  a  bargain;  (78)  — one's  hurry,  to  take  one's 
time;  to  wait;  (79)  — oni's  kite,  see  (37);  (80)  —one's 
length,  to  stretch  out  at  full  length  ;  (81)  —  one's  pumps  off, 
to  lay  aside  all  restraint ;  (82)  —  one's  purpose,  to  do  as  one 
thinks  fit;  (83)  —one's  push,  to  go  away;  (84)  — one's 
wind,  (a)  see  (70);  (b)  see  (14)  ;  (85)  — oneself  (again,  (a) 
to  correct  one's  language  ;  to  recall  what  one  has  begun 
to  say;  (b)  to  bethink  oneself;  to  recollect  something 
which  induces  a  sudden  change  of  conduct ;  (86)  —  one- 
self out  of  a  society,  to  leave  a  society  ;  (87)  —  order  for,  to 
provide  for  or  against ;  (88)  — over  short,  to  take  up  one's 
words  too  severely;  (89)  —  rheumatics,  to  get  rheumatism ; 
(90)  —scathe,  see  (40);  (91)  — sick,  see  (5);  (92)  — 
strength,  to  regain  strength  ;  (93)  —  that  way,  to  behave  in 
a  certain  way  ;  (94)  —  the  air,  (a)  to  go  out  for  an  airing  ; 
(b)  of  frost :  to  turn  to  rain  ;  (95)  —  the  better  of,  to  get  the 
better  of;  to  cheat;  {96)  —the  Book  (tip,  to  hold  family 
prayers  ;  (97)  —  the  cow,  to  lose  heart ;  (98)  —  the  door,  (a) 
to  shut  the  door  ;  (b)  see  (68)  ;  cf.  Door,  sb.  2  (9)  ;  (99)  — 
the  door  over  one's  head,  to  leave  a  room  ;  (100)  —  the  floor, 
(a)  to  stand  up  ready  to  dance  ;  (b)  to  walk  ;  (c)  a  skittle- 
playing  term  :  see  below  ;  (loi)  —  the  foot,  of  a  child  :  to 
begin  to  walk;  (102)  — the frunis,  see  (35);  (103)  — the 
gap,  to  yield,  to  give  in  ;  to  beat  a  retreat;  (104)  —the 
hunger,  to  become  hungry  ;  (105)  —  the  lanes,  to  rent  the 
right  of  grazing  the  highways  and  by-lanes  of  the  sur- 
veyors of  highways;  (106)  — the  nearest,  to  take  the 
shortest  way;  (107)  —the  pot,  obs.,  to  take  the  scum  off 
the  liquor  in  a  pot ;  (108)  —the  road,  —  road,  or  to  the  road, 
to  set  out  or  resume  a  journey ;  to  become  a  vagrant;  (logj 

—  the  sands,  to  flee  the  country  ;  to  take  safety  in  flight ; 
(no)—  the  shine  off  of,to  ex.ce\;  (iii)  —  the  stadh,  to  become 
restive;  (112)  —the  wife,  to  marry;  (113)  —through 
hands,  (a)  to  reprimand ;  see  Hand,  2  (45)  ;  (b)  to  under- 
take ;  (114)  — ////  //,  to  acknowledge,  admit;  to  confess; 
(115)  — /;//  one,  to  apply  a  censure  to  oneself;  {116)  —to 
church,  to  marry;  (117)  — /o  do,  to  rate,  reprove;  see 
Doing,  4  (2);  (118)  —to  one,  see  (115);  (119)  —to  one's 
beaters,  to  run  away  ;  (120)  —  to  oneself,  (a)  to  take  a  hint  ; 
to  apply  to  oneself ;  (A)  to  take  everj'thing  or  too  much; 
to  steal ;  (121)  —  to  the  books,  to  take  to  reading;  (122)  — 
to  the  heather, obs.,  to  live  as  an  outlaw  on  the  moors;  (123) 
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—  under  hands,  see  (60) ;  (124)  —  up  mould  and  stone,  obs., 
to  take  permanent  possession;  (125)  — up  the  psalm,  to 
start  a  psalm;  to  act  as  precentor;  (126)  — upon  one,  to 
assume  airs  of  importance  ;  (127)  —  n'ell,  to  be  attractive; 
to  command  a  good  price  or  ready  market ;  (128)  —  with 
it,  to  feel  ;  to  regard  it  ;  (129)  — with  one,  to  drink  with 
one  ;  (130)  ~  with  the  ground,  of  plants:  to  begin  to  thrive 
after  a  temporary  delay;  (131)  —icitness,  to  charge  to 
bear  witness  ;  (132)  zi'hen  a  thing  takes  one,vihen  one  feels 
inclined  to  do  anything. 

(i)  Sh.I.  Da  shaeves  is  awa.  be  taen  dem  wha  laeks,  Sli.  Neics 
(Oct.  14,  1899).  (2)  s.Laii.'  Hoo's  ill  ta'en  abeawt  loazin'  that 
cliylt.  (3  Sc.  If  I  sud  bo  ta'en  awa'  afore  1  see  ye  again.  Ford 
Tliiilledouiii  1  1891)97.  Ayr.  What  if  it  should  be  ta'en  awa' before 
it  was  kirstened  ?  Johnston  Glenbiickie  (1889)  107.  Don.  She 
sufTered  terrible,  the  crathur,  afore  she  was  tuck,  Macmanus  Bend 
of  Road  1898)  240.  Nhb.  Bein'  ta'en  sae  sudden-likc.  Pease 
Mark  o'  Deil  U894'  25.  Wro.  Took  he  was  — took  in  the  pride  o' 
his  prime,  Ollivant  Owd  Bob  (1898)  1.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Der. 
Gilchrist  AVf/io/(is  I  1899)  16.  n. Lin.' Buried  is  he?  Well,  Ithoht 
'at  he'd  be  tooken  afoore  long  when  [I]  seed  him  last  Scottcr-shaw. 
s.Cxf.  You  never  knows  when  you  may  be  took.  Rosemary 
Cliilleriis  (1895  1  65.  Brks.  What  hever  thee'll  do,  Thomas,  when 
I  be  took,  Hayden  Round  our  Fi7/.  (1901)  87.  Ess.  They  were 
my  mother's,  and  I  got  'em  when  she  was  took,  Burmester  Jolni 
Lott  (1901)  51.  w.Sus.  My  wife  was  took  two  years  ago,  Gordon 
Vill.  and  Doctor  (1897)  105.  Dor.  He  were  took  verj'  unexpected, 
Francis  Fiander's  IVidow  (1901J  pt.  i.  i.  Som.  Not  since  poor 
mother  were  a-tookt,  Raymond  Men  o'  Mendip  (1898 1  i.  Dev. 
O'Neill  Idyls  (1892)  11.  Cor.  Phillpotts  Propltets  (1897)  271. 
f4)  w.Yks.  Ah  wor  reight  ta'en  back  when  Ah  seed  him  comin', 
Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Oct.  29,  1898).  Dev.  I  never  was  so  took  back 
in  my  life,  fJ'/Hrfsoj-iV/rto'.  (Apr.  1900  738.  '5;:Sc.(A.W. )  w.Vks. 
Yond  child  mud  be  takken  badly  ageean.HARTLEYB/ar*/oo/(  1883)  1 1. 
I. Ma.  Tuk  very  bad,  Brown  Doctor  (1887)  4.  Der.  Hoo  were  took 
bad  wi'  the  bronkittus,  Gilchrist  Mdton  (1902"  22.  Not.  She's  took 
very  badly,  Prior /orc5/ F/*.  (1901)  282.  Lei.',  Brks.'  Ess.  I'm 
tuk  so  wonderful  bad  with  the  lumbago,  Burmester  John  Loll 
(1901)  no.  Wil.  I  were  took  so  bad  that  time,  Tennant  Vill. 
Notes  (1900)  63.  Dev.  Poor  Kitty  Comer  was  '  took  bad'  more 
than  a  week  ago,  O'Neill /(/)/s  (1892"!  33.  Cor.  He's  took  bad, 
Lee  IVidotv  IVoman  (1899)  35.  (6)  Lan.  (Hall.)  (7)  s.Oxf.  He's 
main  an'  bad,  and  I  believe  as  ee's  took  for  death,  Rosemary 
Cliiltcrns  (1895,1  163.  n.Wil.  (E.H.G.)  (8)  Lnk.  Peter  an'  Kale 
were  taen  off,  ane  by  ane,  An'  auld  Janet  was  left  by  the  ingle  her 
lane,  Watson  Poeins  (1853)  32.  (9)  Ir.  Me  poor  father  was  tuk 
on  us .  . .  And  we  waked  him  and  buried  him.  Barlow  Ghost-bereft 
(1901)45.  ( 10)  s.Lan.i  (11)  Brks.'  Sur.' A  person  seized  with 
illness  is  universally  said  '  to  be  took  worse.'  Dev.^  (la)  Sc. 
This  must  be  viewed  as  primarily  denoting  the  attention  paid  to 
one  in  the  way  of  frequent  invitations  (Jam.).  Nhb.  Tom,  there- 
fore, was  a  general  favourite,  being  'well  ta'en  up  wi,'  Nciec.  Dy. 
Leader  (Jan.  i,  18971  5>  <^ol.  2.  e.Dur.'  (13)  Ayr.  Ye  wudna 
mind  me  asking  him  to  tak  a  bite  wi  us  0'  what  was  gaun,  John- 
ston Congalton  (1896)  87.  n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (141  Ayr. 
Pedlar  chaps. .  .  Here  aft  sit  doon  to  tak  a  breath,  Wnnr.  Jottings 
(1879)  189.  (15)  Oxf.  Murray  Hndbk.  0.\f  (1894)  20a.  (16) 
Sc,  Ir.  (A.W.)  LMa.  You'll  be  takin'  a  draw  of  your  pipe, 
which  I  see  in  your  coat  pocket,  Rydisgs  7Vi/('5(i895^  25  ;  iSlil.) 
(17)  Cor.' ;  Cor.°  A  mineral  lode  is  said  to  '  take  a  heave '  when  a 
'  fault '  has  shifted  or  broken  its  course.  (i8)Sc.(A.W.)  Nhb. 
'  I'll  .  .  .  gie  thoo  3  to  I.'  '  I'll  tak'  thoo,'  I  says.  '  An'  I'll  tak' 
thoo,'  says  he,  Pease  Marii  o'  Deil  (1894)  90.  w.Yks.  J.W.) 
(19)  I. Ma.  When  the  Pazon  heard  it  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  he 
took  a  shockin  prayer.  Brown  Doctor  V1887)  82.  (20)  e.Yks.' 
(21)  e.An.'  I  wish,  sir,  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  send  for  my 
Tom  into  your  study,  and  take  a  talking  to  him  ;  I  hope  ta  would 
daunt  him.  (22)  Ayr.  It  was  an  awfu'  like  trick  an'  ane  we  could 
been  ta'en  amen's  o'.  Service  Dr.  Diignid  \ei.  1887)  204.  (23) 
N.L'  (24)  Sc.  (A.W.)  n.Yks.  He  tacks  badly  wi't  ^I.W.). 
(25)  Nhb.  We'll  tak'  bite  and  sup  thegither,  Clare  Love  of  Lass 
(1890)  I.  13.  (26)  w.Yks.  Jim  Baldwin's  horse  's  ta'en  t'boggard, 
an'  it's  goane  dahn  Wilsdin  like  mad,  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Nov.  5, 
1898).  Lan.  That  sect  him  ofT  as  tho'  he'd  taen  boggart,  Kay- 
SHUTTLEwoRTHSra»-5rf(i/f(i86o)I.56.  (27)Sc.  ,A.W.),n.Yks.2  (28) 
Yks.  It  took  [tih'k]him  by  t'head  iC.C.R.\  n.Yks.'^  w.Som.'  I 
never  didn  drink  but  about  of  a  pint  o'  it,  but  I'll  be  darned  if  I 
wadii  most  a-tookt  by  th'  head.  (29,  a)  n.Yks.'*  You  mun  first  tak 
her  by  t'heart,  an  then  tak  her  by  t'hand.  (i)  n.Yks.'  So  :— give 
na  mair,  she's  got  her  part;  She's  weak;  'twill  take  her  by  the 
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lieart,  Joco-Ser.  Disc.  49.     w.Yks.  (C.C.R.)      (so)  Gall.  Ye  had 

cuttit  yoursel'  faa'in'  doon  thae  dreadsome  rocks,  an'  ta'en  by  the 
large,  ye  werena  bonny  to  look  upon,  Crockett  Dark  o'  Moon 
(1902)  90.  (31)  Dev.  When  young  farmers  first  begin  to  walk  out, 
their  usual  mode  of  address  is,  '  Will  you  take  company,  my 
pretty  ? '  Reports  Provinc.  (1902).  (32"!  Sur.  Folk  here  don't  take 
much  'count  on  he,  BicKLEYSiic.  Hills(i&ijo)  II.  xv.  Som,  Nobody 
took  much  count  of  this  slip  of  a  maid,  Raymond  A'oSo;(/ (1899)  29. 
(33)  Sc.  (A.W.)  Nhb.  Aw  tuik  for  some  time  da_v  about,  XVilson 
Piliiian's  Pay  (1843)  30.  (34)  I. Ma.  He  couldn'  never  take  aise 
couldn'  that  chap.  Brown  Doctor  (1887")  141.  (35)  w.Yks.  If  a 
playmate  take  oft'ence  at  another,  he  will  cross  or  clasp  his  little 
fingers,  and,  with  outstretched  hands,  will  snappishlj'  cry  out, 
'Tak'  fat  an'  lean.  An'  niver  speyk  to  me  agean.'  The  one  to 
whom  the  remark  is  uttered  then  understands  that  enmity  exists 
between  them,  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (.Oct.  29,  lags').  (36)  Cor.^ 
There  are  occasional  cases  of  miners  who  suddenly — with  or  with- 
out evident  reason — contract  a  sudden  horror  of  working  under- 
ground. It  is  said  of  such  a  man,  •  He  took  fear,'  (37)  Sc.  The 
children  took  their  bare  feet  and  went  to  the  sands,  Glasgow 
Herald  (Apr.  3.  1899"!.  Kcd.  Meerie's  men  took  fit  an'  ran  Whene'er 
they  saw  the  lowe,  Grant  Lays  i  1884)  29.  ^38)  Ayr.  A  bit  shilpit 
callan'  of  Laird  Speckle's,  who  took  the  sma'  banes  from  the 
mother  of  him.  Service  Dr.  Diiguid  (ed.  1887)  123.  (39)  Abd. 
Now,  Johnny,  tak  good  nicht  o's  an'  rin  awa  to  yer  bed  1  G.W.^ ; 
At  the  gude  nicht  taking  with  sum  strangers  from  Edinburgh, 
o/.  iBs.  od.,  Abd.  Burgh  Rec.  (40)  Ir.  He's  took  no  harm,  only 
the  pair  of  thim's  frightened  out  of  their  sivin  sinses.  Barlow 
Shamrock  (igoi')  55.  n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (41,  «)  n.Yks.'  He 
wur  ex'd  t'stan'  judge,  last  Cattle  Show  ;  bud  he  wur  desper't  shy 
o'  takkin'  ho'd.  w.V ks.  Ah  teuk  ho'd  an'  helped  him  wi'  his  books 
haufan-hahr  or  more,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Oct.  29,  1898.  (6) 
n.Yks.  T'kindlin'  tacks  hod  (l.W.  1.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (42,  a) 
n.Lin.'  I  could  n't  ha'  beleaved  'at  onj'thing  wo'd  ha' took  hohd  on 
him  as  bairn's  death  did.  When  wind  fra  th'eiist  cums  in  at  that 
kitchen  door  it  taks  hohd  o'  me  sorely  I  can  tell'ye.  (i)  n.Yks. 
Lahn  tacks  hod  o't  land  sair  (I.W.V  n.Lin.'  I  alius  reckon  line 
takes  hohd  on  th'  land  moore  then  oht  else  we  graw.  (43)  w.Sc. 
Mrs.  M'Farlane,  puir  pody,  she  teuks  very  ill,  Carrick  Laird  of 
Logan  (1835)  79.  Fif.  It  was  promisin'  braw  when  I  took  ill, 
Robertson  Provost  (1894)  30.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Shr.^  Tane  ill. 
Hmp.  He  was  took  ill  (^H.C.M.B.).  Dor.  Be  the  maid  took  ill? 
Francis  Pastorals  (1901)  30.  Dev.  He  took  ill  hisself  wi'  burn- 
gout,  Phillpotts  Striking  Hours  (1901)  155.  (44)  Sc.  He  took 
very  ill  vvi't  at  first ;  but  he's  beginning  to  tak  belter  wi't  now 
(Jam.).  Per,  Weemen  tak  ill  wi'  changes  when  the3''re  gettin'  up 
in  years,  Maclaren  .^iiW /.oo^  Syne  (1895)  27.  Slg.  Yell  tali' 
ill  wi't  for  a  wee  while,  but  ye  maun  juist  tak'  things  easy,  Harvey 
Kennetlicrook  (1896)  238.  (45)  Sc.  To  man  1  can  be  answerable  : 
and  for  God  I  will  take  him  in  my  own  hand.  Walker  Peden 
(1727)  48  (Jam.).  (46)  Bnff.'  A  phrase  to  signify  that  a  person 
has  got  everything  prepared  for  him  to  settle  him  in  trade,  marriage, 
&c.  '  Nae  thanks  t'him  for  bein'  weel  aff";  he  hid  naething  a-dee 
fin  he  got  that  fairm  bit  tack  in  our's  chair  an"  sit  doon.  Ony 
bodie  cud  dee  that.'  (47)  w.Yks.  (J.W.'i  n.Lin.'  A  term  used  by 
members  of  the  Methodist  bodies  for  giving  hospitality,  bed  and 
board,  to  the  itinerant  ministers.  '  I  wish  you  was  convarted ; .  . 
it  wad  do  you  a  power  o'  good,  an'  th'  connection  an'  all,  'cause 
then  you'd  tak'  in  th'  preachers,'  Peacock  R.  Skirlaiigh  (1870)  II. 
106.  (48)  Cor.  Us  takes  it  mighty  favourable  to  see  your  butival 
flags  a  hangin'  out,  Phillpotts  Prophets  (1897)  94.  (49)  e.Ltb. 
Ye  iieedna  tak  it  ill  oot ;  .  .  faithfu',  ye  ken,  are  the  woun's  o'  a 
frien',  HunterJ.  //Jifici  (1895)  200.  (50,  a)  n.Lin.'  He's  straange 
an'  fierce  oher  the  job,  he's  real  taa'en  it  to  do.  {b)  When  a  person 
makes  a  series  of  blunders,  or  several  misfortunes  happen  in 
succession,  he  is  said  to  have  '  taa'en  it  to  do.'  'Well,  if  you'll 
beleave  me,  when  I  cum'd  in  fia  th'  barn,  George  bed  tum'Icd 
doon  graainry  steps,  Sarah  Ann  hed  cutten  her  sen,  an'  theare 
was  Polly,  she'd  fall'd  doon  wi'  her  head  agean  fender,  an'  I  says, 
"Well,  really,  Sarah  Ann,"  says  I,  "I  think  all  on  ye  mun  ha' 
taa'en  it  to  do."'!*.  (51)  Sc.  (A.  W.),  n.Yks.  (l.W.)  (52)  Wm.  A 
derisive  phr.  for  those  who  require  a  great  deal  of  persuasion — an 
allusion  to  the  method  a  very  young  calf  is  taught  to  feed  on  milk. 
'  Ah  wad'nt  bodder  wid  seek  like,  next  thing  they'll  want  ta  tak  it  wi 
a  fingger  mebby'  (B.K.).  (53:  I. Ma.  AUis  in  a  friendly  way  with 
them,  and  takin  joy,  Brown  Yarns  (1881)  219,  ed.  1889.  (54) 
n.Lin.  Boggard  mun  tek  law  on  him,  Peacock  Talcs  and  Rhymes 
(i886j  67.  (55)  Cuiu.'*  (56)  Doif.  Standing  tirling  at  the  door- 
pin,  with  Mistress  Jennie  taking  nicks  at  us  the  while  with  her  bit 
dags,  Hamilton  Mawkin  (1898)  218.  (57)  Frf.  Dinna  ye  try  to 
tak'  occasion  o'  the  minister,  Inglis  Ai>i  Flk.  (1895)  80;  (J.B.) 


(58)  Per.  Ye  tak'  your  leanness  aff  your  mither,  Haliburton 
Dunbar  (1895)  88.  (59^  Sh.I.  When  I  wis  flitted  da  kye,  I  took 
aff  o'  my  feet,  an'  fir  da  hill  I  set,  Sh.  News  (July  2,  1898).  (60) 
e.Lth.  I'll  tak  on  han'  to  tell  ye  what  your  poseetion  is.  Hunter 
J.  Imvick  (1895)  205.  (61)  Per.  It  just  takes  me  no  to  run  round 
the  town,  Sandy  Scott  {1897)  12.  Don.  The  bank  will  fall  in  to- 
day and  kill  two  men  close  beside  you  ;  it'll  take  you  to  be  on  your 
guard  and  watch  well,  Cornh.  Mag.  XXXV.  177.  (62)  Wgt.  The 
sea  took  him  abune  the  knees,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  15.  (63) 
Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Ourtane).  (64)  n.Yks,  It  teak  him  i'  t'head  ti  dea't 
(l.W.).  (65)  Sh.I.  Doo  niver  took  dee  till  ta  pit  a  handle  ta  da 
bit  o'  fleeter.  Sh.  Nezvs  (Feb.  10,  19001 ;  Shii  bed  twise  to  tak  till 
her  afore  shii  wan  till  her  feet,  ib.  (May  15,  1897)  ;  (J.S.)  (66) 
Dev.  Mrs.  Coaker  .  .  .  walked  slap  through  the  stream,  as  took  her 
to  the  knees,  Phillpotts  Stiiiing  Hours  (1901)  77.  (67)  Sh.I. 
Hit  'ill  tak  him  wi'  a'  his  sense  ta  confuit  dee,  Sh.  News  (July  17, 
1897).  (68)  w.Yks.  A  derisive  phr.  used  to  an  ill-favoured  person 
whom  it  is  intended  to  order  away  and  insult  at  the  same  time. 
'  We  want  nowt  wi'  thah  here,  sooa  tak  thi  bag  o  booans 
hooam  '  (B.K.) ;  (J.W.)  (69)  Sh.I.  Shu  cam  hame  frae  da  bridal, 
an'  took  hir  bed,  an'  niver  wis  oot  fil  shii  wis  taen  oot  ta  be 
streekit,  Sh.  News  (Dec.  15,  1900).  ne.Sc.  He  wud  actually  tak' 
the  bed  an'  gie  up  the  ghost  for  my  sake,  Grant  Keckleton,  lo. 
Edb.  She  fell  sick  and  took  her  bed,  Pennecuik  Helicon  (1720)  162. 
Gall.  To  take  his  bed  for  some  time  after,  being  so  stinged,  Mac- 
TAGGARTfi/ryc/.  (1824)  272,  ed.  1876.  n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (70) 
Sh.I.Ta  tink  ipun  it  tak'snii  brelh,Danesty  sniils, 5A.A'<'jfs(Jan.29, 
1898J.  Elg.  The  thocht  o'  his  wraith,  .  .  Amaist  took  my  breath, 
Tester  Po««s  (1865)  141.  (7i)n.Cy.  Ah  waited  tell  Ah  was  stalled, 
than  Ah  thowt  Ah  wad  tak  mi  civil  if  ther  was  nowt  full  it  (B.K.). 
(72)  Don.  When  Father  Eddy  . .  .  took  his  death,  the  Bocca  Fadh 
was  one  of  the  picked  half-dozen  v/ho  werestarted  over  the  mountains 
to  fetch  his  brother,  whom  he  wanted  to  see  before  he'd  close  his 
eyes,  Macmanus  BfHrfo/y?o«rf  (1898)  138.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Cor. 
Tell  Gunner  Spettigew  to  put  on  his  hat  at  once.  Ask  him  what 
he  means  by  taking  his  death  and  disgracing  the  company,  '  Q.' 
IVaiulering  Heath  (1895)  43.  (73)  Ayr.  It  chanc'd  his  new-come 
neebor  took  his  e'e,  Burns  i?)i^s  o/^^v  (1787)  I.  87.  (74)  Uls. 
He  looked  so  queer  you  would  have  taken  your  fair  end  at  him 
(M.B.-S.\  Ant.  Ballymena  Obs.  (1892).  (75)  n.Yks.  They  may 
tak  ther  fling,  Tweddell  Clcvel. Rhymes{i8T$)  38.  w.Yks. (J.W.) 
(76)  Wgt.  He  . .  .  determined  to  take  his  fun  off  him,  Saxon  Gall. 
Gossip  {i8-]8)  58.  (77)  Chs.i  He  was  to  have  had  th'  farm  ;  but 
he  took  his  hands  off  it,  and  then  I  took  it.  (78)  Lan.  Tay  yer 
hurry  a  minute  an'  we'll  gooa  wi  ye  (B.K.).  Chs.'^  (79)  Nlib.*- 
(80;  Slg.  He'll  tak  their  length  wi'  broken  croon  Upon  the  sod, 
Buchanan  Poems  (1901)  36.  (81)  Ir.  We  took  our  pumps  off, 
Carleton  Traits  Peas.  (ed.  1881)  102.  (82)  w.Yks.  He  gav  him  a 
gooid  sahnd  threshing — 'nah,'hesez,  'thah  can  tak  thi  purpose, 'an' 
left  him  (B.K. ).  (83)  w.Yks. Thah 's  done,  tak  thi  push  (16.).  (84,  a) 
Sc.  (A.W.)  n.Yks.  He  hat  my  sahd  and  teak  my  wind  (l.W. ).  (,b)ib. 
Let  t'horses  rist  and  tack  their  wind  {ib.).  (85,  a)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  He 
said,  '  But  treason  is  fact,'  and  taking  himself  again,  he  said,  '  It  is 
true,  it  is  but  treason  in  their  judgment,'  Thomson  Cloud  of  Wit- 
«essfs(i7i4)  138,  ed.  1871.  (.6)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  When  hunger  now 
was  slaked  a  little  wee,  She  takes  hersel,  and  aff  again  she'll  be, 
Ross  Helenore  (1768)  30,  ed.  181  a.  (86)  n.Yks.  He  teak  his  sel 
out  o' t'society  (I.W.).  (87)  Sc.(A.W.)  n.Cy.  Grose  (i79o)S»/>/i/. 
(88)  Abd.  Gie's  nae  mair  o'  that ;  Ye  tak'  the  lad  o'er  short.  Cock 
Stiains  (1810)  II.  132.  (89)  Nrf.  I  don't  see  why  I  should  take 
rheumatics,  Forbes  Odd  Fish  (1901  >  17.  (90)  Lnk.  The  sheep  tak' 
nae  skaith.  Eraser  IVhaiips  (1895)  xii.  Edb.  Benjie  might 
take  skaith  from  the  night  air,  Moir  Mniisie  IVaiich  (.1828)  xiv. 
(91)  Ir.  Thin  the  wife  tuk  sick,  Barlow  Bogland  (1892)  58,  ed. 
1893.  (92)  n.Dev.  Mary  Amelia  was  slow  to  take  strength,  and 
one  might  zay  that  her  niver  rightly  got  back  to  herzulf  again, 
Zack  Dunstable  IVeir  (1901)  244.  (93)  s.Hmp.  I'm  main  glad 
she've  a  took  that  way,  Verney  L.  Lisle  (1870)  xi.  (94,  n)  Sc. 
The  tall  gentleman  who  preferred  to  take  the  air  at  that  untimely 
hour,  Keith  Indian  Uncle  (1896)  257.  Edb.  Out  they  gae  a  wee 
to  tak'  the  air,  Aikman  Poems  (i8i6j  171.  Gall.  A  guid  heartsome 
evening  to  you,  Betty!  Ye  are  takin'  the  air?  Crockett  Kit 
Kennedy  (i8gg)  116.  (6)  Lnk.  The  chitterin' birdies  patient  wait 
To  see  you  tak'  the  air,  John  [Frost],  Nicholson  Idylls  (1870)61. 
Gall.  (A.W.)  Uls.  The  frost  has  taken  the  air  (M.B.-S.).  (95) 
Lnk.  I  canna  bear  the  thocht  o'bein'  ta'en  the  better  o'a'thegither 
by  a  perfect,  even-doon  scoun'ril,  Eraser  IVhaups  (1895)  177. 
(96''  Gall.  Had  I  bidden  more  at  home  0'  nights  and  ever  been  at 
the  '  taking  of  the  Book,'  Crockett  Love  Idylls  {igoi)  308 ;  It  was 
her  father  '  taking  the  book '  up  at  Lochryan,  ib.  227.  (97) 
Cum.*     (98,  a)  Sc.  She  went  out  and  did  not  t.ike  the  door  with 
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her,  Ramsay  Reinin.  100.  Abd.  '  Tak  the  door  to  ye,  Mistress 
Crathie,'  indicating  which  side  he  wished  it  closed  from,  Mac- 
DONALD  Z.Ois;>  (1877)  Ixiii.  Ayr.  Taking  the  door  on  my  back  I 
left  them,  and  the  same  night  came  off  on  the  Fly  to  Edinburgh, 
Galt  Frovosl  (1822I  vii.  i^A'i  Abd.  Some,  by  chance,  the  door 
had  took,  Wha  scarce  cud  see,  Cock  SIraiiis  1810I  I.  131.  Lnk. 
I  baud  Conscience  tak'  the  door,  An'  leave  me  to  mj'  fancy, 
Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  68.  Edb.  Mavius  gave  short  salutes, 
and  took  the  door,  Pennecuik  Helicon  (1720)  7.  s.Lan.'  (99) 
Sh.I.  VVilhoot  s.iyin'  a  word,  ye  may  weel  link  he  wis  blyte  ta  tak 
da  door  ower  his  head  as  fas  as  he  cud,  Stewart  Tales  (,1892)  70. 
(100,  a)  Sh.I.  A"m  tinkin'  hit  wid  a  been  da  trid  d.iy  afore  dey  wid 
a'  been  able  ta  tak  da  flOre,  Sli.  Kens  (Dec.  i,  1900).  Kcb.  When 
at  Can'lemas  he  took  the  floor  He  tripped  to  the  lilt  o'  the  chanter, 
Ar.mstrosg //ijf/fs/rff  (1890)  216.  Uls.  I'm  after  inviting  you  to 
take  the  flure  willi  me,  Hamilton  Bog  (1896)  89.  i,i)  Rnf.  A 
towmont  gane,  or  little  mair.  The  wee  things  baith  had  ta'en  the 
(lair.  Young  Pictures  (1865"!  51.  (c)  Nrf.  The  groom  proposed 
skittles  at  eventide.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  take  tlie  floor  the 
first  shot — you  must  strike  the  foremost  pin  on  the  right  or  left 
cheek.  Voila  the  secret,  Emeuson  Laguons  (ed.  1896)  25.  (,101) 
Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  Lnk, He  begins  to  tak  the  fit,  liurning  his  hands, 
and  getting  clyties,  U'  \tiDOZ  Poems  (1805")  40.  (  102"  Cum.^  Many 
a  fellow  wad  tak  t'frunts  if  his  wife  spak  till  him  i'  that  way,  19. 
(103)  s.Lan. ^  (104  I  Don.  He  began  to  take  the  hunger,  and  when 
he  looked  at  the  fine  skillet  of  ripe  strawberries  he  was  carrying 
home  .  .  .  his  teeth  began  to  water,  Mac.manus  Cliint.  Corners 
(1899"!  23.  (105)  n.Lin.'  (106;  Ayr.  She  thro'  the  yard  the 
nearest  taks,  Burns  Ha/hueen  (1785)  st.  11.  (Io^)  Yks.  I've 
tane  the  pot  (K.).  (108;  Sc.  So  ye  hae  taen  the  road  again, 
Scott  SI.  Ronan  (1824  xiv.  Sh.I.  Shu  hed  made  up  her  mind  fir 
ta  tak'  da  road,  Ollason  Marecl  (1901)  9.  Abd.  Ready  to  tak' 
road  again,  Ale.xander  .lin  Flk.  (1882")  195.  w.Sc.  What  garrcd 
ye  take  the  road!  Buchan  Lost  Lady  (1899^  37.  Lnk.  Noo, 
neebors,  ance  mair,  wi'  my  stick  i'  my  haun,  I'll  tak'  to  the  road 
—  to  the  northward  I'm  gaun,  Hamilton  Pof<»s(  1865)  149.  Rxb. 
We  took  the  road  early  next  morning,  Dibdin  Bonier  Li/e  {iSt)-]) 
8t.  Ir.  That  same  [vagrant]  must  be  Nell  o'  Flynn,  sorra  a  worse 
ivir  tuk  the  road,  Lawson  Sacrifice  (1892)  176.  (log)  Sc.  (Jam. 
Siifi/>l.,s.v.  SandsV  Ayr.  Auld-light  caddies  bure  sic  hands,  That, 
faith,  the  youngsters  took  the  sands  Wi'  nimble  shanks,  Burns 
l-y.  JSinifisoii  (1785)  St.  26.  (no)  Sc.  fA.W.)  Cum.'  He  teuk 
t'shine  ofT o' t'rest ;  Cum.*,  w. Yks.  (J. W.)  (in)  Ir.  Some  of  the 
young  horses  took  the  stadh,  Carleton  Traits  Peas.  (cd.  1881)  58. 
(112)  Ayr.  They  tell  me,  Peter,  ye're  gaun  to  tak  the  wife,  Service 
Notandunis  {iSgo)  122.  (113,  n)  Sc.  (A.W.\  Nhb.'  n.Tfks.They 
teak  him  through  hands  I.W.).  (i  n.Yks.  He  teak  t'job  through 
hands  (I.W.).  (114)  w.Yks.  As  for  mysen,  I'll  tak  tul't  an'  mak'  no 
boans  abaht  it — I've  been  a  reg'lar  rascal,  Cudworth  Dial.  Sietc/ies 
( 1884)  12  ;  Wi'  ta  tak'  tull  't  Ah  seed  tha  o'  Monda'  nccght  ?  Leeds 
Merc.  Siif'pl.  (July  i,  1899) ;  I  tak  tult,  Yksnian.  (1878J  151,  col.  2. 
(115)  Sc.  (Jam.)  fii6;  Suf.  Honour  bright,  Priss,  some  day,  I'll 
take  you  to  church,  Betham-Edwards  Mock  Beggars'  Hall  (1902) 
85.  (117)  e.An.'  (118)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (119)  N.'l.i  (120,  n)  Sc. 
(A.W.)  n.Yks.  David  didn't  at  first  tak  Nathan's  parable  tiv  his 
sel(I.W. '.  (i)  li.  Tack  t'pie  te  yer  sel  [don't  divide  it].  He  teak 
tiv  his  sel  [he  stole]  (i'6.).  (121)  ne.Sc.  Sin'  I  took  to  the  bulks, 
whether  I  like  the  place  or  no',  I  get  on  very  wcel,  Grant 
Keekleton,  133.  (i22;  Gall.  It  became  at  last  a  word  in  Scotland 
that  '  to  take  to  the  heather  was  to  be  in  the  way  of  getting 
grace,'  Crockett  Moss-Hags  (1895)  xxvi.  ,123)  n.Yks.  He  can 
tack  nowt  onder  hands  (LW.).  (124)  Sh.I.  (J.S.)  (125)  Sc. 
He  tuke  up  the  psalm  in  the  kirk  (Jam.).  BnfT.  To  read  in  the 
kirk  and  take  up  the  psalm  every  Sabbath,  Cramond  Ciillcn  Ann. 
(1888)  39.  Ayr.  For  '  taking  up  the  Psalm,'  Grey  received  an 
allowance  of  ^  16  Scots  per  annum,  Edgak  Old  Church  Life  (i886'i 
II.  107.  1 126J  Abd.  There's  fowk  'at  it  set.s  weel  to  tak  upo'  them  I 
Macdunald  Lossie{i6-)i)  xv.  (127')  Sc.  She's  a  braw  lass  an'  taks 
weel.  Ne'ersaw  cowls  tak  better  (Jam.  Sh/>/>/.\  (i28)Abd.  Foo 
wud  ye  "a  ta'en  wi'l  gin  onybody  had  speer't  that  at  you  ?  Alex- 
ander Ain  Flk.  (1882,  77.  (129)  Ir.  By  my  song,  we  took 
decently  with  him,  anyhow,  Cari.eton  Trails  Peas.  (ed.  1843I  I. 
65-  (130)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (131)  Abd.  With  the  approval  of  the  police 
sergeant,  and  the  concurrence  of  certain  persons  inside  the  tent, 
who  had  been  '  ta'en  witnesses,'  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (  i88j1  112 
(132)  Sc.  (A.W.)  w.Yks.  He'll  do  it  when  it  takes  him,  and  not 
before  (C.C.R.  . 

4.  Used  redundantly  with  and  and  another  v.-\  in  gen. 
coUoq.  use. 

Ir.  Her  cherished  Nellie  'took  and  died  on  her 'of  some  mysterious 
malady,  Barlow  Shamrock  (1901    17.     N.I.'  TaVc  an'  do  tliat  at 


once.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  s.Stf.  He  tak's  an'  gi'es  her  his  bond 
friendly  like,  Pinnock  Bit.  Cy.  Ann.  '1895;.  sw.Lin.'  He  look 
and  did.  He  took  and  went.  Oxf.'  Take  and  do  it,  MS.  add. 
Brks.  Tuk  and  carried  'un  down  ther',  Ht;GHEsSioi(»-.  White Horst 
f '859)  ^'-  Suf.  Dew  yew  lake  and  give  me  that 'ere  (C.T.\  Ken.' 
He'd  better  by  half  take  and  get  married.  Sur.'  He'd  better  by 
odds  lake  and  give  up  the  farm.  Hmp.  Taake  and  goo  long  to  bed 
with,  do,  Gray  Ribslone  Pippins  (1898;  18.  Soni.  Do  lake  an' 
speak  out,  Raymond  A/^n  o'  Meiidip 'iBgS,  xvi.  Cor.  To  think  that 
they  shud  take  an'  rob  A  widdcr.  Daniel  Budget,  a8.  [Amer.  He 
took  and  hit  him,  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  ai2.] 

5.  To  take  root ;  to  grow. 

ne.Lan.i  w.Som.'  I  put  on  all  the  grafts,  but  they  did'n  take, 
not  one  of  them. 

6.  Of  a  lamb :  to  suck  from  a  strange  ewe. 

Dor.  Mistress  and  man  were  engaged  in  the  operation  of  making 
a  lamb  'take,'  which  is  performed  whenever  a  ewe  has  lost  her 
own  oll'spring,  one  of  the  twins  of  another  ewe  being  given  her  as 
a  substitute.  Hardy  Madding  C>oirrf(i874)  xviii. 

7.  T(i  sketch,  draw.         Not.'     Lei.'  A's  tekkin'  the  choo'ch. 

8.  To  marry  ;  to  accept  as  husband  or  wife. 

ne.Sc.  Folks  warna  slack  to  say  that  1  took  him  for  the  sake  of 
a  couthie  doonsit.  Grant  Keekleton,  10.  Cai.  I  will  lake  Robert 
Oman,  HoRNECoHM/ns/WedSgd)  128.  Frf.  Wha  did  he  tak?  Barrie 
Thrums  (1889  1  iii.  Slk.  He  maun  look  for  perfection  in  the  lass 
that  takes  him,  Thomson  Di-uinnicldale  (1901)  131.  Kcb.  Whun 
women's  silly  ancuch  tae  tak  men  .  .  .  they  whiles  hae  a  deal  lac 
pit  up  wi'.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  1901)  73.  Dev.  I've  .  .  .  axed 
Mother Loncy's  maid  to  taake  me,  PHiLLPOTTsS/ni('/;i^//oKri(i9oO 
162.  Cor.  The  maidens  mus  be  quait  persest.  For  noan  ov  mun 
wul  take  ther  rest  Ontil  they  lake  a  man,  \)At>izi.  Maty  Anne's 
Troubles,  9. 

8.  To  enclose   land.     w.Yks.^  10.  To  charge ;    to 

accept  as  the  price. 

Sh.I.  Kins  doo  what  Jeemson  is  lakkin' for  hit  da  year  ?  Sh.News 
(Apr.  20,  1901). 

11.  To  cost  time. 

Frf.  It'll  tak's,  I'm  sure,  to  get  them  partit.  Sands  Poems  (1833) 
87.  Lnk.  Mony  an  hour  stown  frae  her  sleep  My  wifie  they  did 
tak'.  Miller  Willie  Winkie    ed.  1902)  41. 

12.  Offish  :  to  rise  to  bait  readily. 

Sc.  The  trout  'II  no  tak  ava  the  d.iy  (Jam.  Suppl.).  n.Yks.' 
'  Weel,  d' they  tak' at  all,  the  moorn  ?'  '  Neea  matters.  Ah  rose 
a  few,  yah  bit,  but  Ihey's  gien  ower  agen  ' ;  n.Yks.* 

13.  Of  water:  to  begin  to  freeze.  Chs.'^       14.  To  smite, 
strike  ;  to  deliver  a  blow. 

Sc  I'll  tak  you  over  the  head  wi"  my  rung  J.\m.%  Sh.I.  Taking 
him  a  crack  on  the  shin,  Burgess  Sketches  (2nd  ed.)  51.  Abd. 
Took  him  on  the  chafts  therewith,  Ritchie  S/.  iJnWn'rf  11 883)  113. 
Ayr.  My  grannie  .  .  .  got  baud  o'  the  tangs,  an'  took  them  alang 
jny  mother's  cuits,  Service  Dr.  Diigiiid  (ed.  1887^  202.  Lnk.  I 
takes  her  a  civil  nap  on  the  nose,  Graham  Writings  1883  II.  101. 
Gall.  A  pebble  .  .  .  took  Powie  Fleemistcr  on  the  elbow  joint, 
Crockeit  a.  Mark  (1899")  xii.  N.I.'  A  stone  just  took  him  in  the 
eye.  n.Cy.  A'.  v&^  Q.  1,1880)  6th  S.  i.  274.  Nhb.' He  tyuk  him  sic 
a  bat.  Ane  tuik  him  on  the  heed.  n.Yks.  Hcteak  himabat  ower 
t'lug  (I.W.I.  w.Yks.  .Shoo  dibbled  \_sic'  up  her  neive  as  if  shoo 
wor  bahn  ta  tak  ma  between  t'een.  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1874)31. 
Nbp.2  I  took  him  such  a  flick  o'  th'  yead.  Brks.'  I  took  un  a  knock 
on  the  yead  wi'  this  ycr  slick.  Dev.  It  [bullctj  took'n  in  the 
shoulder,  Norway  Parson  Peter  (1900)  318. 

15.  To  strike  against ;  to  catch  in. 

Ayr.  Something  took  his  foot,  and  he  stumbled  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  Galt  Gilhaize  (18231  ''i''-  Lnk.  When  I  got  lae  the  door, 
losh,  ma  fute  took  the  mat,  An"  awa'  I  gaed  sprauchlin'  the  tap  o' 
my  hat,  Thomson  Leddy  .May  (18831  138.  Dmf.  His  tae  took 
Nelly's  corner  stane,  Whilk  gart  him  i'  the  gutter  grane,  Quinn 
Lintie  ( 1863)  226.  Lan.  I  think  j'ou'd  belter  get  on  th'  box  and 
see  as  Gib  doesn't  take  th'  stoop,  Westall  Biicli  Dene  (1889)  II. 
58.  e.An.'  Driving  a  carriage  against  a  large  stone,  or  taking  a 
post  in  brisk  motion. 

16.  To  seize,  as  with  pain  or  sudden  illness ;  to  aflcct ; 
to  happen  to. 

Abd.  What's  ta'en  ye  the  nicht,  'at  ye  speyfc  sae  to  me  ? 
Macdonald  Warlock  (1882)  I.  Dmf.  What  can  hae  ta'en  ye- if  I 
may  spier, — That  ye  suld  bide  i' the  muirlan' here  ?  Kz\D  Poems 
(1894)  181.  Gall.  What's  ta'en  ye,  Kab,  since  ye  gaed  awa"! 
Crockett Z.oi;*/rf)7/s  (1901)  345.  Ir.  '  What's  look  me?'  he  said, 
with  a  start.  Barlow  Martin's  Comp.  (1896  55.  w.Yks.  (J.W.I 
n.Lio.'  It's  a  munth  sin'  I  was  taa'cn,  an'  I've  nivcr  been  oot  o'  bed 
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sin'.  Suf.'  Ken.  If  you  or  me,  Dimmick,  was  to  be  took  with  a 
stroke  or  a  fit,  Conih.  Mag.  (Jan.  1894')  56.  w.Som.i  The  pain 
tookt  her  in  the  back.  Her  was  a-tookt  fust  in  the  zidc,  and  tlio 
the  pain  urned  all  over  her.  Dev.  I  b'ain't  sure  but  what  death's 
a-took  me!  Ford  Pos//f />?)•;«  (1899')  206.  [Amer.  A  month  or 
two  ago,  when  Peter  was  first  took,  Cent.  Mag.  (Feb.  1885)  554] 
17.  To  burn  brightly.  Cai.'  18.  To  blight ;  to  blast,  as 
if  by  witchcraft ;  to  infect. 

w.Yks.  (C.C.R.)  Nhp.i 'The  potatoes  are  tacked  again.'  'The 
cankers  have  tacked  the  gooseberries  and  currants.'  Particularly 
applied  to  the  early  stage  of  consumption,  '  He's  tacked.'  Applied 
to  the  effect  of  heat  or  frost  on  vegetation.  'The  frost  has  took 
the  greens.'  'The  blight  has  took  the  apple  trees.'  War.°  The 
frost  took  the  blossoms  last  night.  The  blight  has  took  the  fruit 
trees  ;  War.^  The  blight  in  its  course  has  taken  the  apple  trees. 
Shr.2  The  fly  has  taen  the  turmits.     Hnt.  (T.P.F.),  w.Cy.  (Hall.) 

19.  To  go  ;  to  betake  oneself  to  ;  to  frequent,  haunt. 
Abd.  He  taks  the  hill  wi'  gun  an'  tyke,  OoiLviEy.  Ogilvie  (1902) 

114.  Frf.  The  body  who  took  the  hill  for  twelve  hours  on  the  day 
Mr.  Dishart,  the  Auld  Licht  minister,  accepted  a  call  to  another 
church,  Barrie  Thrums  (1889)  xv.  Per.  We  took  the  braes,  We 
left  the  toun  like  hunted  raes,  Haliburton  Ochil  Idylls  (1891)  13. 
Lnk.  An  eerie  path  .  .  .  That  thro'  a  plantin  ta'en,  Orr  Laigh 
Flichts  (1882)  II.  Gall.  He  took  through  the  door  as  if  the  dogs 
had  been  after  \{\m,Q.v.ocviT.1i  Standard  Bcayer  (\?,<^'&)  g6.  N.I.' 
They  took  down  the  old  road.  w.Yks.  An  when  safe  thear  besuar 
an'  tack  Throo  Temple  Bar, Tom  Treddlehoyle  Thowts  (1845)  26. 
s.Chs.*  Th)ky'aat-  took  aaj't  xi  dhu  baa'rn  ut  u  praati  baat*.  Ey 
took  oaTjdh  ej.  I. Ma.  If  there's  ghoses  takin  anywliere  it's  in 
trees  it  is.  Brown  Yarns  (1881)  103,  ed.  1889.  War.  The  fox 
was  headed  and  took  along  themetals,  £ws/m);i/c«.  (Dec.  11, 1897). 

20.  To  undertake  to  do  work  ;  to  take  a  contract  for. 
Kcb.  It  was  him  took  thae  drains;  .  .  the  factor's  gaun  tae  tak 

them  fae  him  if  tliey'r  no  dune  next  month,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip 
(1901)  373.  n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  Came  and  took  20  falls 
of  delving  of  me  at  a  11  shillings,  Walkden  Diary  (ed.  1866)  103. 
w.Som.i  We  tookt  it  to  low.  I  widn  take  it  again  vor  double  the 
money. 

21.  To  contest ;  to  engage  in  combat. 

w.Vks.  We  three  '11  tak  ye  three,  Leeds  Merc.  Siifipl.  (Oct.  29, 
1898).     Oxf.  (G.O.) 

22.  To  acknowledge. 

Wgt.  He  .  .  .  said  he  wouldn't  believe  the  wean  was  his,  and 
wouldn't  take  it  when  it  was  born,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  224. 

23.  To  understand. 

Abd.  I  hardly  take  ye  .  .  .  but  I  may,  if  ye  will  be  plainer.  Cobban 
^ngcl  {i8g8)  22.  Slk.  Do  you  take  me?  Hogg  Tales  [^1838)  191, 
ed.  1866.  w.Yks.  Ah  teuk  it  soa  (^.B.).  ne.Lan.>  Dev.  'Do 
you  take  me?'  Young  Reed  nodded,  Phillpotts  Sons  0/ Morning 
(1900)  161. 

24.  To  think  ;  to  take  for  granted  ;  to  consider. 

Sh.I.  Even  dan  I  tak',  my  lamb,  Dey  kenna  whedder  Sheni,  or 
Ham,or  Japhethbe'sdir  clue,  Ollason  Vl/(i;«<'/(i90i)  95.  n.Yks.* 
If  thoo  nobbut  taks  it  this  road,  230.     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

25.  To  determine  ;  to  induce  ;  to  cause  to  come. 

ne.Sc.  Fat  i'  the  name  o'  Gweed  tak's  ye  here  this  time  o'  nicht  ? 
Green  Gordonhaven  (1887)  52.  Ir.  What  tuk  her  to  go  was  her 
mind  bein'  bent  To  earn  us  a  trifle.  Barlow  Ghost-bereft  (1901    43. 

26.  sb.   The  amount  taken,  esp.  used  of  a  haul  or  catch 
offish  ;  the  act  of  catching  fish  ;  also  usedyTg'. 

Sc.  A  gude  tack  (Jam.).  S.  &  Ork.'  Bnff.'  We  hid  a  gey  gueede 
tack  o'  haddocks  the  day.  s.Sc.  The  take  of  herrings  appears  in 
different  seasons  in  different  places,  sometimes  in  one  loch  or  arm 
of  the  sea,  sometimes  in  another,  Wilson  Tales  (1836)  II.  70. 
Lnk.  Though  ae  trout  nieltit  frae  a  tak,  Ye  didna  often  squeel, 
Wingate  Poems  (1862)  The  Deein  Fisher.  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Encyel.  (1824)  443,  ed.  1876.  Wgt.  The  fishings  are  let  to  a  few 
individuals  at  such  rent  as  necessitates  them  disposing  of  their 
'  lakes '  at  the  highest  market,  Fbaser  Wigtown  (1877)  192.  Nhb. 
It  was  an  old  habit  of  mine  to  carry  a  book  when  I  went  fishing, 
and  many  a  long  hour's  reading  I  have  done  on  Skelter  banks 
when  the  take  was  off,  Graham  Red  Scaur  (1896)  271.  n.Yks.^ 
What  kin  o'  tak  hae  ye  had  ?  Dev.  Cider  won't  gie  me  my  June 
swarm  back  again,  nor  my  next  year's  take  o'  honey,  Zack  On 
Trial  (1899;  78. 

27.  A  lease  ;  a  renting ;  a  holding;  a  small  farm  ;  land 
demised.    Also  used  fii^. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  A  contract  between  a  proprietor  of  lands  or  houses 
and  a  tenant  for  the  use  of  them  is,  in  Scotland,  called  a  tack  ;  in 
England,  a  lease,  Mitchell  Scotticisms  (1799)  81  ;  Nae  man  has  a 


tack  of  his  life,  Ferguson  Prow.  (1641)  No.  662.  Sh.I.  If  doowirks 
hard  ipo  yon  tack  o'  Pettister  doo'll  be  able  to  mak  a  good  livin' 
an  no  mistake,  Burgess  Sketches  (2nd  ed.)  17.  Or.I.  Heritaiges, 
takis,  and  possiouns.  above  vrettin,  Edb.  Antiq.  Mag.  (1848)  62. 
ne.Sc.  Ye  canna  think  o'  votin'  against  the  Laird,  an'  you  sae  neai 
the  end  o'yer  tack.  Grant /ffcWf/o)!,  no.  Cai.'  Frf.  Come  from 
the  hills  where  your  tacks  are  a-grazing,  Sands Po£'»7s  (1833 1  154. 
Per.  Death  brings  their  tack  o't  to  amane,  Haliburton  Dunbar 
(1895)  13.  Fif.  He  has  a  life's  tack  o'  his  present  place,  Meldrum 
Grey  Mantle  (1896)  294.  s.Sc.  Enabled  them  to  stock  the  little 
farm  of  Rummlcdykes — of  which  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  a  tack,  "xVilson  Tales  (1839)  V.  56.  Lnk.  A  new  tack  0' 
life  is  lent  ye,  Miller  Willie  Winkic  (ed.  1902)  67.  N.I.',  N.Cy.', 
Nhb.',  Dur.',  Cum.*  n.Yks.'  Almost  equivalent  to  lease,  except 
that  taking  for  a  set  term  of  years  is  very  seldom  implied.  '  Weel, 
he's  gotten  t'faarm,  an'  a  desper't  good  tak'  an'  all.'  ne.Yks.' 
e.Yks.'  We've  gotten  farm  on  a  good  tak.  w.Yks. '2,  ne.Lan.', 
Chs.'23  s.Chs.'  It)s  dhu  best  taak-  liz  evur  ahy  scyd.  Ee')z 
got'n  u  taak-  on  it  fur  li  giid  men'i  eeur.  nw.Der.'  sw.Lin.  'It's 
in  two  taks,'  i.  e.  the  land  is  in  two  portions,  taken  from  different 
owners  or  held  under  different  agreements,  as  e.  g.  under  the 
Lincolnshire  and  Notts,  custom  as  to  tenant  right,  &c.  (R.E.C.) 
Lin.'  I  have  got  a  take  of  the  premises.  n.Lin.'  Thomas  Windle 
must  hev  gotten  a  rare  cheap  tak  o'  that  Greenhoe  farm  ;  why,  it's 
as  good  as  thof  it  was  his  awn.  Lei.'  Called  a  'Lady-Day  take,' 
or  a  '  Michaelmas  take,'  according  to  the  time  of  its  commencement. 
In  the  agricultural  districts,  Midsummer  and  Christmas  'takes'  are 
unknown.  Nhp.'  It's  a  good  take.  War.  The  grass  opposite  his 
lake,  Evesham  Jrn.  (Aug.  13, 1898).     s.Wor.  (U.K.),  Hnt.  (T.P.F.) 

Hence  (i)  Tack-duty,  sb.,  obs.,  rent ;  (2)  -house,  sb.  a 
farm-house  ;  (3)  -man,  sb.,  obs.,  a  manorial  officer  whose 
duty  it  was  to  collect  the  rents  and  fines  due  to  the  lord  ; 
(4)  -'s-man  or  Taxman,  sb.  a  lessee  ;  a  tenant  of  a  higher 
class  ;  (5)  Take-rents,  sb.  pi.,  obs.,  rents  received  by  the 
manorial '  tack-man  ' ;  (6)  to  stand  to  ones  tack,  phr., obs.,  to 
keep  to  one's  bargain. 

(i)  Edb.  Three  hundred  fifty  five  pound  thirteen  shilling  (our 
pennies  as  tack-duty,  Hume  Z)o"i«s//c  Details  (1697-1707)  106,  ed. 
1843.  (2)  Arg.  We  were  never  near  this  tack-house  before, 
MvtiRo  J.  Splendid  {i8()8)  222.  (3)  n.Lin.'  (4)  Sc.  (Jam.);  I  am 
only,  in  copartnery  with  others,  a  tacksman  or  lessee,  Scott  Redg. 
{1824)  Lett.  vi.  Sh.I.  Who  was  both  a  considerable  landholder 
himself  and  a  tacksman,  HiBBERT/>csf.  5/;. /.  (1822)  227,  ed.  1891. 
Or.I.  The  present  farmers  and  taxmen  have  it  for  eighteen  hundred 
poundssterling,  Wallace Z?rscr.  Ork.  (1693)  242,  ed.  1883.  ne.Sc. 
Ritchie  Cameron,  tacksman  of  the  farm  of  Muirhead,  Grant 
Kccklcton,  108.  Abd.  Themulturesof  the town'smilnsof Aberdeen, 
whereof  he  was  but  tacksman,  Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792)  I.  217. 
Per.  There's  Caution,  tax-man  of  Burnhaugh,  NicoL  Po£>«s  (1766) 
142.  Arg.  When  a  man  takes  a  lease  of  a  whole  farm,  and  pays 
^^50  sterling,  or  upwards,  of  yearly  rent,  he  is  called  a  tacksman  ; 
when  two  or  more  join  about  a  farm,  and  each  of  them  pays  a  sum 
less  than  £50,  they  are  called  tenants.  Statist.  Ace.  III.  186  (Jam.). 
Kcb.  The  tacksmen  were  as  'good'  gentlemen  as  the  lairds,  to 
whom  they  were  generally  near  of  kin,  Sarah  Tytler  Macdonald 
Lass  (1895)  2.  s.Sc.  Sandy  Crawford  had  been  promoted  to  be 
tacksman  at  Gairyburn,  Wilson  Tales  (1839)  V.  57.  Nhb.'  (5) 
n.Lin.'  (6)  Ayr.  Now  stand  as  tightly  by  your  tack,  Burns 
Author's  Cry  (1786)  st.  6. 

28.  An  enclosure  on  a  moor. 

Dev.  The  wall  of  a  '  take  '  or  enclosure,  Evans  Tavistock  (1846) 
163,  ed.  1875;  A  house  surrounded  by  fields  and  new  takes, 
Baring-Gould  Idylls  (i8g6)  65. 

29.  Piece-work  ;  work  undertaken  by  contract ;  also  in 
coiiip.  Take-work. 

Wm.On-bi-t-tak(B.  K.).  n.Yks.*  'Hez  ta  ta'en'enibyvt'yacckker 
or  by  t'week  ? '  '  Neea,  he  wadn't  be  on  byv  t'vveek,  seea  Ah've 
ta'en  'em  byv  t'tak  this  go.'  ne.Yks.'  A'e  ya  ta'en  it  by  tak  ? 
w.Yks.  It  depends  whether  tha  wor  on  be  th'  tak  or  doin  day- 
wark,  Sad  Times  (1870)  87.  n.Lin.',  War.  (J.R.W.)  Shr.' 
Well,  'e's  on'y  nine  shillin'  a  wik,  reg'lar  wages,  but  the  Maister 
'e  lets  'im  'ave  a  bit  o'  tack-work  sometimes.     Bdf.  (J.W.B.) 

30.  A  tin-mining  term  :  a  bargain  of  work. 

Cor.  I  am  told  it  is  the  habit  with  dishonest  miners  when  they 
have  a  good  '  take '  to  hide  away,  when  they  have  the  opportunity, 
some  of  the  ore,  so  that  they  may  not  appear  to  have  been  getting 
too  high  wages  the  next  setting-day,  hovRnz  Billy  Bray  [ei. 
1899)  97;  Cor.2 

31.  A  situation.    Or.I.  (S.A.B.)        32.  A  trick  at  cards. 
Cum.'*,  e.An.'     Suf.'  I've  got  six  tacks. 
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33.  A  sudden  catch  in  the  side,  &c. ;  a  sudden  illness  ; 
esp.  an  attack  of  sciatica.     Cf.  taking,  9. 

Nhb.'  Aa've  getten  a  tyek  i'  me  side.     Wil.'     Dor.  Gl.  (1851. 

34.  A  wliitlow.    Dor.  (W.B.)     35.  A  state  of  excitement, 
grief,  fluster,  &c.     Cf.  taking,  2. 

Sc.  The  auld  Icddy  was  in  an  unco  take  when  he  gacd  awa', 
Keith  Jiidian  Uncle  (1896)  64.  Bnff.'  The'rc  in  an  unco  tack 
aboot  nae  geltin'  awa'.  Rxb.  He's  in  an  unco  take  the  day  Jam.). 
Cor.  Oh,  my  Guy  Faux,  rdly  !  I'm  in  a  reg'lar  take  to  be  here, 
Phillpotts  Piopliets  (1897)  255. 
36.  Disposition.        n.Yks.^  Of  a  queer  take. 

TAKEFUL.rtrf/.  Dcv.  [tekfl.]    1.  Capturing, arresting. 

n.Dev.  Single  her  is  for  love  o'  the  corpse  tliat  laid  a  dead  and 
takeful  hand  upo'  her  house,  Zack  Dtinslable  iVeiy  {ii)oi)  190. 
2.  Comb.  TakefuMooking,  attractive,  captivating. 

Twadn't  iver  moore  takeful  looking  than  'tis  now,  ih.  93. 

TAKEN, />/>/. (k//.  Sc.Yks.  Lan.Lin.e.An.  Also  in  forms 
ta'en  Sc.  llan.  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.' ;  tana  Sc.  (J.\m.) 
[tekan,  ta'kan  ;  ten.]  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Taken-away,  an 
unhealthy,  puny  child  ;  a  changeling;  (2)  -job,  work  on  a 
farm,  &c.  done  by  contract  instead  of  by  the  day;  (3) 
•like,  pleased  ;  {4)  -work,  see  (2). 

(i)  Sc.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  the  vulgar 
belief,  that  the  fairies  used  formerly  to  carry  off,  or  take  away, 
healthy  children,  and  leave  poor  puny  creatures  in  their  room 
(Jam.).  Ayr.  I  begin  to  liae  a  notion  that  he's  ...  a  ta'en  awa  ; 
and  I  would  be  nane  surprised  that  whoever  lives  to  sec  him  dec 
will  find  in  the  bed  a  benwecd  or  a  windlestrac,  instead  o'  a 
Christian  corpse,  Galt  Entail  (1823"!  xl.  (2)  n.Lin.'  (3)  Draf. 
'Oh  Johnnie,'  says  she,  rather  taen-like,  .  .  '  I'm  glad  to  see  you,' 
Wallace  Schoolmastey  (1899)  330.  (4)  Lin.',  n.Lin.*  sw.Lin.' 
He  wants  it  all  ta'en-work.  e.Cy.  (Hall.)  Suf.'  'Tis  taken  work. 
...  I  dew  it  by  the  job. 
2.  Taken  aback,  surprised,  put  out  of  countenance. 

Rnf.  Robin  seem'd  tacn  An'  ne'er  spak'  a  word,  Neilson  Poems 
(1877)  50.  Ayr.  John  was  terribly  ta'en,  but  he  was  bent  on 
some  revenge.  Service  £)»■.  Diigiiid  {d.  1887)44.  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
Lan.  Yo'  never  seed  nob'dy  so  ta'en  i'  yore  life,  Bkierley 
Do\i  Oiil  ( i859>  49- 

TAKEN,  sec  Token. 

TAKENER,  sb.  Sus.'  A  person  taken  to  learn  a  trade  ; 
a  young  man  employed  in  a  fishing-boat.    See  Tachener. 

TAKER,  sb.  Yks.  Der.  Not.  Also  in  forms  takker 
w.Yks.;  tekker  Not.  [ta'k3(r),  te'kair).]  In  comb,  (i) 
Next-taker,  sb.,  obs.,  a  lead-mining  term  :  the  one  who 
made  the  cross  next  after  the  finder,  or  who  had  the  next 
'mear'  in  possession;  (2)  Taker-in,  the  person  who 
inspects  the  woven  goods  as  he  receives  them  from  the 
weavers  ;  (3)  -nieer,  obs.,  a  lead-mining  term  :  the  '  mear' 
allotted  by  custom  to  any  person  who  chose  to  have  one 
set  out  to  him  after  those  of  the  founder  and  farmer  had 
been  allotted  ;  (4)  -off,  a  boy  employed  to  take  off  and 
examine  bobbins  of  yarn  after  spinning  and  dipping;  (5) 
-up,  the  man  who  binds  sheaves  in  the  harvest-field. 

(I)  Der.  Tapping  Gl.  to  Maiilovc  (1851).  (2)  w.Yks.  Th'  takker < 
in  'II  reward  us,  an'  whisper  well  done,  Hartley  Dillies  (1868) 
ist  S.  24.  (3)  Der.  A  difl'erence  may  be  taken  clear  Between  a 
founder,  and  a  taker-meer,  Manlove  Lead  Mines  (1653I  45 ; 
Tapping  Gl.  to  Manlove  (1851) ;  Taker  Mecr  is  the  meer  taken  by 
the  miner,  either  next  the  Lord's  Meer  or  the  Founder's  Mecr  or 
the  next  to  the  ist,  2nd,  or  3rd  taker  meer  or  other  subsequent 
taker  meer,  Mander  Miners'  Gl.  (1824)  (s.v.  Meer).  (4)  w.Yks. 
(F.R.)  {5)  Not.2  s.Not.  One  tekker-up  can't  work  again  three 
women  (J.P.K.). 

TAKIE,  m/y.    Obs.    Cld.  (Jam.)    Of  food  :  lasting. 

TAKING,  pp.,  ppl.  adj.,  vbl.  sb.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  and 
colloq.  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  taaykin 
Brks.';  tackin(g  Sc.  (Jam.)  S.  &  Ork.'  Dur.'  n.Yks. 
w.Yks. '5  n.Lin.;  taening  Sc. ;  takkan  Cum.;  takkin(g 
Cum.'"  n.Yks.'"  e.Yks.'  ne.Lan.'  s.Lan.';  teking  Not.^  ; 
tekkin  Not.  [tekin,  ta'kin,  tekin.]  \.  prp..  ppl.  adj. 
and  vbl.  sb.  In  comb,  (i)  Taking-day,  (a)  the  day  on  which 
a  miner  takes  his  cope,  or  bargains  for  work  with  the 
overseer;  (6)see  below;  (2) -disease,  an  infectiousillness; 
(3)  -end,  (a)  the  adapted  end ;  {b)  anything  which  is 
troublesotne  to  do  or  which  requires  a  great  deal  of 
material ;  (4)  -funeral,  a  funeral  at  which  the  corpse  is 
carried  by  bearers ;  (5)  -job,  a  job  taken  by  contract,  not 


by  the  day  ;  (6)  -on-day,  the  day  for  engaging  miners, 
&c. ;  the  day  when  jobs  in  a  mine  are  let;  (7)  -side,  in 
phr.  to  be  at  the  taking-side,  to  receive  something  instead 
of  paying. 

(t,  a)  Der.  Takindays,  when  wit  and  ale  were  free,  Furness 
Medieus  (1836)  2a.  {b)  Cor.'  An  old  custom  ...  is  still  duly 
observed  at  Crowan.  Annually,  on  the  Sunday  evening  previous 
to  Praze-an-beeble  fair,  large  numbers  of  the  young  folk  repair  to 
the  parish  church,  and.  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  they  hasten 
to  Clowance  Park.  .  .  Here  the  sterner  sex  select  their  partners 
for  the  forthcoming  fair.  .  .  Many  a  happy  wedding  has  resulted 
from  the  opportunity  alTordcd  for  selection  on  'Taking  Day 'in 
Clowance  Park.  Cor'iiian  (July  1882).  (2)  Cum.  It's  a  varra 
takkan  disease  (E.W.P.).  (3,  n)  n.Yks,*  The  takkin  end  of  the 
wire  is  the  one  to  be  inserted.  (A)  n.Yks.  It's  a  tackin'  end 
(I.W.).  (4)  w.Yks.  (S.K.C.)  (5)  Nrf.  Yow  look  as  if  yow  a  got 
a  takin' job,  Cozens-Hardy  ZJranrf  A';/.  (1893'!  41.  (6)  Cor.  On 
the  Friday  of  that  blessed  week,  it  was  'taking-on'  day  at  the 
mine,  Bourne  Billy  Bray  (ed.  18991  93;  Usually  in  mines,  the 
first  Monday  in  the  month  (M.A.C.)  ;  Cor.^  Carriers  attend  and 
olfcr  prices  for  work,  the  lowest  being  taken  on.  Driving  ends, 
excavating.  &c.  are  let  in  the  same  way,  the  men  who  will  do  it 
for  least  per  fathom  being  taken  on.      (7)  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

2.  sb.  A  state  of  excitement,  grief,  or  perplexity ;  a  fit 
of  petulance  or  temper  ;  a  dilemma  ;  a  sorry  plight  or 
condition  ;  in  ffeii.  colloq.  use.     Cf.  take,  35. 

S.  &  Ork.',  Cld.  (Jam.)  Rnf.  Our  brethcrn  there  are  in  a  very 
sad  taking,  and  need  your  sympathy  very  much,  Wodrow  Carres. 
(1709-31)  I.  301,  ed.  1843.  Gall.  She  was  in  a  rare  taking, 
Crockett  yl.  71/a>'/f  (1899)  .\liii.  N.Cy.'  To  be  in  a  taking  about 
something.  Nhb.  She  was  in  a  sair  takin'  tae  think  it  Willie 
might  get  a  slur  upo'  his  fair  fame,  Jones  A'AA.  (.1871)  132.  Dur.', 
Cum.'*  n.Yks.';  n. Yks. ^  '  She's  in  a  bonny  takkin,'  in  a  high 
mood;  or  in  great  concern.  'A  sour  takkin,'  an  ill  humour. 
e.Yks.'  Ah  nivver  seed  him  i'  sike  a  takkin  as  when  he  lieea'd  on't. 
w.Yks.  Ah  nivver  saw  a  wumman  e  sich  an  a  tackin  e  me  life, 
Tom  Treddlehoyle  Bairnsla  Ann.  (1852)  52;  w.Yks.'  Nivver 
war  poor  woman  i'  sike  a  tackin,  ii.  301  ;  w.Yks.*  I'  a  bonny 
tacking.  Lan.  In  a  terrible  takkin  abeawt  this,  Waugh  Ilealhct 
(ed.  Milner)  II.  34.  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Chs.  Sheaf  (1880)  II.  27; 
Chs.'  A  person  who  is  very  angry  is  said  to  be  '  in  a  great  taking.' 
Not.3  O  !  they're  in  sich  a  teking,  they've  got  the  bums  in  the 
house.  s.Not.  What  a  tekkin  she'll  be  in  to  be  sure,  when  she 
knows!  (J.P.K.)  n.Lin.  I  never  i'  all  my  born  days  seed  our 
Squire  in  such  an  a  tackin',  Peacock  R.  Skirlaiigh  (1870)  I.  487. 
sw.Lin.'  The  house  is  in  such  a  taking,  its  so  wet.  His  clothes 
arc  in  a  taking,  they're  ragged  up.  Lei.',  Nlip.'.  'War.^,  w.Wor.' 
s.Wor.  'Er  wuz  in  hover  sich  a  takin'  's  marnin'  f  H.K.).  Shr.'  In 
a  pretty  taking.  Hrf.',  Glo.'  Oxf.' What  a  takin' 'er's  in  surelye  ! 
Brks.'  She  zimmed  in  a  gurt  takin'  acause  I  tawld  her  as  her  daler 
was  agwaain  out  to  zarvicc.  Hrt.  They're  in  a  rare  taking  about  it, 
Geary  Riir.  Life  ,  1899':  84.  w.Mid.  She  was  in  a  terrible  taking 
because  she  thought  she  hadn't  got  her  rights  (W.P.M.).  Hnt. 
(T.  P.  F.),  e.An.2,  Sur.'  Dor.  There,  don't 'ee  be  in  sich  a  takin', 
lad,  Francis  Fiander's  IVidoiv  (1901)  pt.  11.  vii.  Dev.'  1  was  in  a 
sad  taking,  18.    Cor.'  I  never  saw  a  woman  in  such  a  taking  ;  Cor.* 

3.  A  capture  ;  a  haul;  a  prize. 

Sc.  (Jam.  S»/>/i/.)  Gall.  Mactaggart  fdQ'c/.  (1824).  n.Yks.'; 
n.Yks.*  A  rare  takking  o'  fish. 

4.  A  swarm  of  bees.    n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.*  A  brave  takkin  o' bees. 

5.  Food  or  drink. 

w.Yks.  Let  'em  offer  a  (C500  prize  for  him  'at  con  invent  a  drink 
as  gooid  takin'  as  ale,  an'  one  'at  willn't  mak'  fovvk  drunk, 
Hartley  Dili.  (1873)  2nd  S.  107.  s.Lan.'  Good  food  or  drink,  is 
said  to  be  good  '  takkin'.' 

6.  A  lease,  letting  ;  a  hiring. 

s.Wor.  Michaelmas  taking  ^H.K.X  w.Cy.  The  lettings,  here 
called  '  settings  '  or  '  takings,'  are  at  Candlemas,  Longman's  Mag. 
(Apr.  1898)  546. 

7.  A  particular  piece  of  work,  &c.  accepted  on  certain 
conditions.         Lin.'  That's  my  taking,  and  I'll  mow  it  soon. 

8.  See  below. 

Gall.  When  schoolboys  catch  one  another  in  their  games,  they 
lay  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the  one  caught ;  this  ceremony  is 
termed  taening  or  taking.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 
0.  An  attack  of  illness  ;  a  sudden  seizure  of  pain  ;  a  sore, 
swelling;  an  ulcer,  whitlow.     Cf.  take,  33. 

Shr.'  '  Poor  Dick  'as  bin  lame  a  lungful  wilde  ;  did  'e  'urt  'is 
leg  ! '  '  No,  it  come  on  itself— a  takin'  at  the  bwun ' ;  Shr.*  Any 
pain  or  uneasinessofbody  which  cannot  be  accounted  for.   'A  taking 
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at  the   stomach.'     Hrf.  Duncumb  Hisi.  Hrf.   (1804-12);   Hrf.'^, 
w.Cy.  (Hall.) 

10.  Death. 

n.Dev.  I  was  present  at  her  taking,  and  Ihougli  I  be  partial  to 
death-beds.  .  .  there  seemed  a  bit  too  much  human  nature  about 
Susan  Fippard's,  Zack  Dunstable  Weir  (1901)  4. 

11.  pi.   Receipts,  profits. 

Nhb.  The  postman's  pay  wad  be  a  great  help  tae  the  takin's  frae 
the  shop,  Jones  W/A.  11871)  192.  w.Yks.  T'takkins  er  newt  fera 
hahse  like  yond  (B.K.) ;  w.Yks.^  Nut  mich  tackings  at  this  job. 

TAL,  int.  Sc.  [tal.]  An  expletive  ;  used  in  the  phr. 
sal,  tal.     See  Sal(l. 

Frf.  They  limited  their  comments  to  '  Losh,  losh,'  'ay,  ay,' 
'sal,  tal,'  '  dagont,'  Barrie  Toiimiy  (1896)  vii. 

TALAFAT,  see  Talfat. 

TALCH,  ii.     Cor.^     ftEeltJ.]     Bran. 

[OCor.  talch,  bran  (Williams).] 

TALE.sA.  and  v.  Sc.  Yks.Lan.Not.Lin.War.Wor.  Shr. 
Pern.  GIo.  Oxf.  Som.  Cor.  [tel,  teal,  tisL]  1.  sb.  In  comb. 
(i)  Tale-lobster,  a  lobster  measuring  ele'en  inches  from 
snout  to  tail ;  (2)  -'s-man,  (3)  -master,  the  authority  for  a 
statement,  one  who  brings  news  or  originates  a  statement ; 
(4)  -telling-tit,  a  tell-tale,  a  tale-bearer. 

(i)  Cor.i  All  that  fall  short  of  this  the  master  of  a  lobster  smack 
will  only  give  half-price  for.  (2)  Sc.  When  one  doubts  or  seems 
to  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  any  story  it  is  common  to  say  '  I'll  gie 
ye  baith  tale  and  talesman  '  (Jam.).  Abd,  Baith  tale  and  talesman 
I  to  j'ou  sail  tell.  Ross  Heleiwrc  (1768)  35,  ed.  1812.  (3)  w.Yks. 
Ah've  towd  ye  t'tale  an  t'tale-maister,  an'  it's  aw  Ah  know  abaht  it 
(B.K.).  (4)  Lan.  He's  a  tale-tellin-tit,  that  is,  Clegg  Sketdies 
(1895)  334. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  a  tale  in  a  tub,  a  fable,  an  old  wife's  tale  ;  (2) 
all  of  a  tale,  all  of  the  same  waj'  of  thinking;  (3)  to  tell  a 
tale,  to  succeed,  answer,  turn  out  profitably  ;  (4)  with  one's 
tale,  according  to  one's  own  account ;  in  one's  own  esti- 
mation ;  always  used  in  derision  or  contempt. 

(i)  w.Yks.2  (2)  Not.  '  Nay,  if  yo're  all  of  a  tale—'  '  Wc  are.' 
'  Then  it's  no  good  for  to  send  the  question  round  any  more  if  it's 
alius  to  get  the  same  answer,'  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (igoi)  105.  (3) 
w.Yks.'  (4)  Sc.  He's  gaun  to  tak  a  big  farm,  wi'  his  tale.  Puir 
silly  tawpie,  she's  gaun  to  get  a  gryte  laird,  wi'  her  tale  (Jam.). 

3.  A  number,  esp.  a  specified  number  or  quantity ;  a 
measure. 

n.Yks.i  He'slivered  'em  all,  t'full  tale  ;  n.Yks.*  War.^  Nails  are 
yet  sold  in  Birmingham  by  tale— until  recent  years  by  the  short 
tale  (750)  and  long  tale  (950),  but  now  by  tale  only.  w.Wor. 
What  do  you  make  the  tale  of  'em  ?  S.  Beauchamp  N.  Hamilton 
(187511.258.      Cor.i 

4.  The  full  number  of  eggs  a  hen  lays  before  she  becomes 
'  broody.'     See  Lay-tale. 

w.Som.i  I  han't  a  single  broody  hen  to  my  name,  else  I  let  'ee 
'ave  one  in  a  minute  ;  nother  one  o'm  an't  a-laid  out  their  tale. 

5.  A  falsehood;  a  story  of  doubtful  authority. 

n.Lin.i  Oh,  you  must  n't  tak'  no  noatice  on  her,  she  tells  taales; 
slie's  a  real  doon  storier,  that's  what  she  is.  s.Wor.'  Don't  you 
listen  to  what  them  chaps  says,  Owner;  'tis  nothin'  but  tales. 
Glo.  (A.B.),  Oxf.  (G.O.) 

6.  V.   To  count ;  also  with  out. 

War.^     Shr.'  I  tale  them  ship  to  forty — 'ow  many  bin  a? 

Hence  Taler,  sb.  a  man  who  keeps  count  of  wedding 
presents.  s.Pem.  Laws  Little  Eiig.  (1888)  421.  7.  To 
gossip  ;  to  chatter;  to  tell  a  tale. 

w.Som.'  Her's  always  ready  to  taly  way  anybody. 

Hence  Taler,  sb.  a  tale-bearer,    ib. 

TALE,  see  Taal. 

TALENT,  s6.'  Yks.  [talsnt.]  A  person  with  an 
overweening  opinion  of  himself.    w.Yks.  (C.C.R.) 

TALENT,  56.2  se.Wor.'  [tffi-lant.]  A  dial,  form  of 
'  talon.'     ITalant  of  an  havi\i,vngula.  Levins  Maiiip.  (1570).] 

TALE-PYET,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Also  written  tale-piet  Sc.  (Jam.)  w.Yks.'  ne.Lan.' ;  -pyot 
n.Yks.^  ;  -py't  Sc.  ;  and  in  forms  tale-pie  N.Cy.' ;  teaaly- 
pyet,  tealepiet  Cum.;  teally-pyet  Cum.' ;  tealy- Cum.*; 
teealy-pyatt  Wm. ;  teyl-peyat  e.Yks. ;  tyel-piot  Nhb.' 
[tel-,  tia'l-paiat.]  A  tell-tale;  an  informer;  a  tattler. 
See  Pyet,  Tell-piet,  s.v.  Tell,  II.  2  (5). 

Sc.(Jam.);  Nevermind  me, sir — lamnotale-pyet,ScoTT.<^H/('yHa;3' 
(1816)  iv.     Lnk.  Naething  will  cross  my  lips.     I'm  nae  tale-pyet. 


Kraser  IVhaiips  (1895)  ix.  Lth.  An'  sic'  a  steer  as  granny  made 
when  tale-py't  Jamie  Rae  We  dookit  roarin'at  the  pump.SxRATHESK 
More  Bits  (ed.  1885 1  36.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encyd.  (1824)  406,  ed. 
1876.  N.Cy.',  Nhb,'  Cum.  Neabody  can  say 'at  ah's  a  teale  piet, 
Joe  and  Landlord,  8;  Ah  niver  was  a  teaaly-pyet  eh  me  life, 
Sargisson  Joe  Scoap  (1881)  81  ;  Cum.'"  Wm.  Teealypyatt, 
teealypyatt,  sits  o'  t'kirk  Steele  Wi'  a  scab  on  his  arce  as  big 
as  t'mill  wheel  (B.K.).  n.Yks.^  e.Yks.  Marshall  Rur.  Econ. 
(1796).     w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.' 

TALER,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Also  written  talor  and 
in  form  tolor  Fif.    State,  condition. 

n.Sc,  In  better  taler.  Fif.  Anything  is  said  to  be  in  gude  talor, 
when  in  a  proper  state  for  the  purpose  in  view;  as  water  when 
heated  to  a  sufficient  degree  for  washing. 

TALFAT,  sb.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  talafat  Cor.=  ; 
talfoot,  talfut  Cor.^  [tselfat.]  1.  A  raised  alcove  for  a 
bed.    Cf.  tallet. 

A  little  hut  of  two  rooms  and  a  '  talfat,'  Hunt  Pop.  Rout.  iv.Eitg. 
(1865)  120,  ed.  1896;  Cor.'  = 

2.  A  loft  over  a  stable  or  other  building.  Cor.^  Hence 
Talfutladder,  sb.  the  outside  stairs  for  reaching  a  loft.  ib. 

3.  A  bench.    w.Cor.  (J.W.) 
TALIWAG,  see  Telewag. 

TALK,  V.  and  sb.  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  Midi.  Der.  Lin.  War. 
Wor.  Shr.  Oxf.  Nrf.  Ess.  Sur.  Sus.  and  Amer.  [t^k, 
toak,  tak.]  1.  v.  In  phr.  (i)  to  talk  a  dog's  or  a  horse's 
hind  leg  off,  to  be  very  loquacious  ;  (2)  —  alike,  to  come  to 
terms  ;  to  make  an  agreement ;  (3)  — fine,  to  speak 
affectedly;  to  use  standard  English  as  distinguished 
from  dialect;  (4)  — prettily,  to  refrain  from  censure  or 
calumny  ;  (5)  —  shoddy,  to  talk  nonsense  ;  (6)  —  straight, 
to  talk  intelligibly  or  coherently  ;  (7)  — thin,  to  talk  in  a 
low  voice ;  (8j  —  to  a  woman,  to  court  her ;  (9)  —  to  one's 
mommets,  obs.,  to  converse  in  a  low  voice  with  oneself. 

(I)  Lan.  A',  tr  O.  (1868)  4th  S.  ii.  488.  Midi.,  Nrf.  Talk,  talk, 
talk  ;  enough  to  talk  a  horse's  hind  leg  off,  ib.  591.  Sur.'  I  never 
seesich  a  fellow  to  go  on.  he  would  talk  his  dog's  hind  leg  off  any 
day.  (2)  Ess.  He  wanted  to  put  the  rents  up,  and  as  he  and  I 
couldn't  talk  alike  about  it,  I  wouldn't  take  'em  on  again,  Burmester 
Ju/i  11  Lotl{igoi)  13.  (3)  Sc.(A.W.),  w.Yks.  (J.W. !,  s.Lan.'  n.Lin.' 
OorSabinahes  gotten  to  talk  fine  nooshe's  been  to  Win  terton;  when 
ony  body  tells  her  oht  e'stead  o'  saayin'  '  Aw,'  she  says,  '  I'm 
'stonished.'  Oxf.'  When  thee  comes  back,  I  spuse  thee'lt  talk  fine 
and  say,  '  Is  this  the  cat  that  was  the  kit  when  I  first  went  to 
taown,'  MS.  add.  (4)  w.Yks.  Talk  prattley— may  be  if  he  wor 
weighed  up  he's  a  better  man  nor  yo.  Hartley /);//.  (1868)87. 

(5)  w.Yks.  Tha'rt  talkin'  shoddy,  Snowden  Tales  IVolds  (1893)  vii. 

(6)  n.Yks.  He  couldn't  talk  straight  (I.W.).  (7)  Sus.'  He  talk  so 
thin  that  no-one  can't  scarcely  hear  what  he  says.  (8)  Cav.  Pat 
is  talking  to  Kate  this  six  months,  they'll  soon  be  married  (M.S.M.). 
[Amer.  Judge  Jackson's  son  has  been  talkin'  to  my  daughter  nigh 
on  a  year.  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  374.]  (9)  Shr.'  '  I  thought  theer 
wuz  summat  gvvein  on  ;  I  sid  owd  Mister  Ambler  stan'in'  i'  the 
lane  talkin'  to  'is  mommets.'  Mr.  James  Ambler  was  a  man  whose 
opinion  was  much  respected,  but  he  seldom  gave  it  without  taking 
counsel  with  himself,  and  was  noted  for  'talkin'  to  'is  mommets.' 
The  term  mommet,  thus  employed,  would  seem  to  have  retained 
some  lingering  sense  of  the  O.E.  iiiaumet,an  idol  to  which  prayer 
would  be  addressed. 

2.  To  say. 

War.3  se.Wor.'  '  Is  your  ooman  a  gwain  tti  Asum  to-day,  Jums  ? ' 
'  Well  'er  talks  a  sholl,  Betty;  uf  it  keeps  dry  over  yud  'owever.' 

3.  To  talk  boastfully  or  falsely.     n.Yks.  (I.W.),  Der.' 

4.  'With  over;  to  wander  in  delirium.     Lin.',  n.Lin.' 

5.  To  talk  reasonably. 

n.Yks.  You  talk  now  (I.W.).     w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Oxf.  (G.O.) 

6.  sb.   In  phr.  bad  talk,  bad  language. 

Ker.  Givin'  bad  talk  to  a  decent  woman  !  Bartram  Wliiteheaded 
Sq>i  (1898)  10. 

7.  Gossip  ;  report. 

n.Yks.-*,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  s.Oxf.  This  could  not  go  on  long 
without  'talk,'  Rosemary  Cliilteriis  (1895)  143. 

TALKATION,  sb.    Chs.'    A  light  discourse. 

TALKING,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Cor.  1.  In  comp.  Talking- 
bush,  obs.,  a  bush  of  holly  put  at  the  topmast  head  ;  see 
below. 

Cor.  '  Christmas  is  Christmas.  When  I  was  young  at  such  times 
there  wouldn't  be  a  ship  in  the  harbour  without  its  talking-bush.' 
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'What  is  a  talking-bush? '  '  And  you  pretend  to  be  a  sailor  !  Well, 
well — not  to  know  what  happens  on  Christmas  night  when  the 
clocks  strike  twelve!'  '  Do— the— ships— talk!'  'Why  of  course 
they  do  ! '  Pall  Mall  Mag.  (Oct.  1901  ,  182. 
2.  Talkative. 
Ayr.  He  being  loose-tongiied,  and  a  talking  man,  Galt  Gil/uiice 
(18231  xxiii. 

Not.    [t9'ki.]    Talkative,  esp.  when 


w.Yks.   (J.W.)      s.Not.  A    know    the 


TALKY,  adj.    Yics, 
slightly  intoxicated. 

n.Yks.   (I.W.),    e.Yks. 
gell's  very  talky  ^J.P.K.\ 

TALLACK,  see  Tallet,  Tallock. 

TALLAGE,  sb.  Obs.  Dor.  In  phr.  lo  go  tallage,  to 
go  softly.  Haynes  Voc.  (c.  1730)  in  iV.  &-  Q.  (1883)  6t!i  S. 
viii.  45. 

TALLAN,  sb.  So.  Also  in  forms  tallin,  tallown.  A 
dial,  form  of '  tallow.' 

Sc.  Duncan  £/>■««.  (1595).  Sh.I.  Afore  da  yow  wis  taen  up, 
her  tallin  wis  cauld  sturkn'd,  Sh.News  (Jan.  13,  1900).  Elg.  Lasses 
braws  were  spoil'd  \vi'  tallan,  Gordon  Poems  (182B)  217. 

Hence  Tallowrnyfaced,  adj.  sallow. 

Ayr.  Leezock  kent  brawlies  she  was  nae  great  heart-break 
hersel', — awful'  kin'  o'  tallowny-faced  an'  coorse-traited.  Service 
Dr.  Diigiiitt  fed.  1887)  223. 

TALLANT,  TALLARD,  TALLAT,  see  Tallet. 

TALLBOY,  sb.  Lan.  Chs.  Shr.  [t9l  boi,  -bai.]  A 
tall,  narrow  ale-glass,  standing  on  a  stem. 

ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.',  s.Chs.'  Shr.'  Missis,  the  Maister  wants 
a  jug  o'  ale  at  the  'orse-block,  an'  two  tumbler-glasses — 'e  said  nod 
to  sen'  them  tallboys,  kigglin'. 

TALLENT,  TALLERT,  TALLER,  see  Tallet,  Tallow, 
si.' 

TALLET,  sb.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf  Pern. 
Glo.  Oxf  Brks.  Hmp.  I.W.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
Also  written  tallat  w.Wor.'  s.Wor.'  Shr.'^  Brks.  Wil. 
Dev.  Cor. ;  tallit  Stf  Der.  War.^  se.Wor.'  Dev. ;  tallet 
Glo.  Hmp.'Wil.';  tallut  Glo.'=  Brks.' Dev.' ;  and  in  forms 
tallackCor.=  ;taUantChs.'s.Chs.'Shr.'IIrf.";talIardHrf' 
w.Cy. ;  tallart  Hmp.;  tallent  Shr.*  Hrf  w.Cy. ;  tallert 
Shr.=  ;  tallicCor.*;  talotSom.;  tollardHrf;  toUatPem.; 
toilet  Hrf.';  tollit  Hrf.=  Oxf;  tullet  Brks.  [ta'lat, 
tae'lat, -it;  ta'lant,  tae'lant.]  1.  A  hay-loft,  esp.  one  over 
a  stable  ;  the  unceiled  space  beneath  the  roof  in  any 
building;  an  attic.     Cf  talfat,  tarrat. 

Chs.'  s.Chs.' Gy'et  iip  upu  th  taal  iint,  un  throa-sum  ee'daayn 
i^h  bing- fur  dhu  ky'ey.  Stf.,  Der.  (J.K.),  War.^  w. Wor.  Under 
the  lather,  sur,  as  were  agin  the  tallet,  S.  Beauchamp  Giaiilley 
Grange  ,1874)  II.  45;  w.Wor.',  s.Wor.',  se.Wor.'  Shr.'  That  bit 
o'  clover  can  g60  o'  the  tallat,  it  inna  wuth  makin'  a  stack  on  ;  Shr.* 
Hrf.  BovnD  Proviijc.  (1876) ;  Hrf.'*  s.Pera.  Is'n't  it  most  time  for 
yea  to  come  down  from  the  tallet  there?  (W.M.M.") ;  Laws  Lillle 
Eng.  (1888)  421.  Glo.  Baylis  Illiis.  Dial.  (1870) ;  Glo.'*,  Oxf.', 
Brks.  (W.H.Y.);M&Q.(i87i)  4th  S.  viii.  441;  Brks.',Hmp.(H.E.), 
Hnip.'.I.W.i  w.Cy.  Morton  C)r/o..^^nc.(i863\  Wil.  I  beseech  you 
let  me  lie  and  die  in  some  hay  tallat,  Li/e  B.  M.  Carew  (1791)  99; 
Wil.'  Dor.  Up  in  the  tallet  with  ye  .  .  .  and  down  with  another 
lock  or  two  of  hay.  Hardy  fW/f/fer/n  (1876)  II.  xlvi;  Dor.'  Som. 
Sweetman  IViitcanloH  Gl.  (1885').  w.Som.'  The  vlcor  o'  the  tallet's 
proper  a-ratted.  Titv.  Reports Proviiic.{\Q'ii)  no;  Dev.'  Maester 
was  staunding  by  the  tallut,  4.  nw.Dev.'  e.Dtv.  A  truss  of  hay 
up  in  the  tallat,  Blackmore  Perlycross  (1894)  xii.  Cor.  A  tallat — 
that  is  a  shed,  wattled  and  roofed  with  gorse  bushes,  and  with  an 
open  door,  Baring-Gould  Gaverocks  (1887)  xliv  ;  Cor.'^ 
2.  Comp.  Tallet-ladder,  the  ladder  leading  up  to  a  hay- 
loft. 

s.Wor.  I  alius  used  to  have  the  tallet  lather  when  I  was  tarring 
(H.K.). 

[Wei.  tajlod,  s.Wel.  towlod,  a  hay-loft  or  '  tallit ' ;  cp.  Olr. 
taibled,  a  story ;  an  early  Celtic  loan  word  from  Lat. 
tabulatum,  N.  S^  Q.  (1893)  8th  S.  iv.  450.] 

TALLIATION,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  [ta'li-ejan.]  Adjustment 
or  tally  of  one  thing  with  another. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  Wcel  wat  1  that  your  ellwand  would  hae  been 
a  jimp  measure  to  the  sauvendie  o'  his  books  and  Latin  taliations. 
Galt  Enlail  {1623)  xxxi.     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

TALLIC,  see  Tallet. 

TALLICK,  sb.  Yks.  [ta'lik.]  A  dyer's  term  :  alkali 
or  soda-ash  used  in  scourmg.    w.Yks.  (H.H.) 


TALLIN,  TALLION,  see  Tallan,  Italian. 
TALLIWAP,  sb.     Obs.     Sc.     A  stroke ;  a  blow. 
Per.  Dugald  .  .  .  general  o'  the  north  ;  Wha  gave  the  Spaniards 
such  a  talliwap,  Donald  am/  Flora,  61  (Jam.'>. 

TALLOCK,  .si!..  Yks.  Chs.  Fit.  Stf  Der.  Also  written 
tallack  Chs.'  Fit.;  and  in  form  tallocker  w.Yks.  [talak.] 
A  good-for-nothing,  idle  person;  a  ragamuffin;  a  slatternly 
woman. 

w.Yks.  Shoo  is  a  tallocker,  Leeds  Mere.  Siippl.  (Nov.  12,  1898). 
Chs.i  A  dirty  tall.ick.  s.Chs.',  Fit.  (T.K  J.)  Stf.  Ellis  Pronunc. 
1^1889)  V.  417.      nw.Der.' 

Hence    Tallocking,  ppl.   adj.  idle,   good-for-nothing; 

slovenly,  untidy. 

s.Chs.'  Hoo's  ahoDZv  tallockin'brivit.     Didiiahoolook  tallockin? 

TALLOW,  5A.'  Sc.  Yks.  Lin.  Nhp.  Glo.  Oxf  Also  in 
form  taller  n.Yks."  [tala,  t»b.J  1.  In  comp.  (i) 
Tallowcake,  (a)  the  fat  of  animals  rolled  up  in  the  form 
of  a  cake  ready  for  the  chandler;  (b)  a  cake  made  with 
the  fat  from  about  an  animal's  kidney  ;  (2)  -core,  (3)  -craps, 
(4)  -crawt,  the  scraps  of  fat  and  skin  which  remain  after 
the  tallow  has  been  rendered  ;  (5)  -hued,  pale,  wan  ;  (6) 
■jack,  a  candle;  (7)  -leaf,  the  covering  of  fat  which  envelops 
the  entrails  of  an  animal ;  (81  -powk,  a  bag  through  which 
melted  tallow  is  strained  when  refining. 

(i,  (I)  yt.Yks.  Leeiis  Merc.  Siippl.  (Nov.  12,  1898  ;  w.Yks.',  Nhp.' 
lb)  n.Yks.",  ne.Yks.'  (2i  Lin.'  (3)  n.Yks.'",  w.Yks.'  n.Lin.l 
The  tallow-craps  are  pressed  into  cakes  and  used  as  food  for  dogs. 
(4)  Lin.'  Used  as  food  for  pigs.  (5)  w.Yks.'  (6)  w.Yks.^  (7) 
Gall.  When  an  ox  or  sheep  has  a  gude  tallow-leaf  it  is  considered 
to  have  fed  well,  and  to  be  deep  on  the  rib,  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
(1824).  (8)  'Hertallow-powkhideshescryng'din  the  tide."  People 
with  tannyskinsare  said  to  hae  hides  as  din  asthe  tallow-powk,  i'4. 

2.  Obs.   Fat. 

s.Sc.  Ance  I  was  a  fat  stark  fallow.  .  .  Now  I've  neither  flesh 
nor  lallow.  A' my  sap  and  fushion's  gane.T.  Scorr  Po<-n(5  ( 1 793)  360. 

3.  Concrete  stalactite  found  in  oolitic  rock. 

Glo.'*  .So  called  from  its  appearance.  Oxf.  Beautiful  plumose 
stalactites  are  often  found  in  the  fissures  of  the  rock,  and  are 
called  by  the  workmen,  from  an  obvious  though  coarse  analogy, 
tallow,  Woodward  Geol.  Eng.  and  IVal.  (18761  185. 

TALLOW,  s6.*  Sus.  [Not  known  to  our  other  corre- 
spondents.]    ?  A  sapling.    (F.H.) 

[Cp.  OE.  lel£;ot;  a  shoot,  twig,  plant  (Sweet).] 

TALLOWN.  TALLUT.  see  Tallan,  Tallet. 

TALLWOOD,  see  Talwood. 

TALLY,  sb.,  V.  and  adv.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Eng.  [tali, 
tali.]  \.  sb.  In  fo«;/.  (i)  Tally-board,  aboard  on  which 
an  account  is  notched  or  chalked ;  esp.  one  on  which  the 
record  of  a  weaver's  work  is  kept ;  (2)  -fellow,  a  travelling 
draper,  esp.  one  who  gives  secret  credit  and  takes  pay- 
ment in  small  instalments  ;  (3)  -husband,  a  man  living 
with  a  woman  to  whom  he  is  not  married  ;  (4)  -man,  (n) 
a  hop-picking  term  :  the  man  who  marks  the  tallies  used 
to  record  the  hops  picked,  and  who  measures  the  hops  in 
a  bushel  basket;  (b)  see  (2);  (c)  see  (3);  (5)  -wife,  a 
woman  living  with  a  man  to  whom  she  is  not  married  ; 
(6)  -woman,  a  married  man's  mistress  ;  a  concubine. 

(i)  Lan.',  s.Lan.'  12)  s.Lan.'  (3)  e.Lau.',  s.Lan.'  (4,  <i) 
w.Wor.',  Ken.'  [b)  Lakel.*  w.Yks.  Yo  didn't  tell  uz  wot  ftally- 
nian  charged  yo  for  that  cap  yo've  gotten  on, Tom  Treddlehovle 
Bairnsia  A>tii.  (1895")  29.  Lan.  Tlioose  tallymen  theaw  oft  may 
see  Wi'  wawkin'  slick  un  wallet,  Charlesworth  Thninis,  31. 
s.Lan.'.  War.3,  Hrt.  II. G.),  Ken.  (D.W.L.),  Hmp.  (H.CM.B.), 
Wil.  (K.M.G.)  (c']  LakeL*  Yks.  Brewer  (1870).  (5)  w.Yks.* 
n.Lan.  Tha.ir  are  threescore  queens,  and  fourscore  tally  wives,  an 
maiids  weowt  number,  Piiizackckley  Sng.  Sol.  (i860  vi.  8. 
e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.'.  s.Chs.',  nw.Der.'     (61  w.Yks.* 

2.  Phr.  ( I )  lo  keep  tally,  to  keep  count ;  to  keep  accounts  ; 
(2)  iMhout  tally,  innumerable. 

(i)  Nlib.'  Ill  delivering  cargoes,  one  of  the  porterpokemen 
usually  '  keeps  tally.'  n.Yks.*  I'm  a  bad  hand  at  keeping  tally. 
e.Yks.'  Thoo  mun  keep  tally,  MS.  add.  (T.H.)  (2)  Nhb.  Maidens 
wivoot  tally,  RoBSON  Sng.  Sol.  (1860^  vi.  8. 

3.  Half  of  a  stick  given  by  the  pound-keeper  to  the 
person  on  whose  property  the  pounded  animal  has  tres- 
passed. 

Brks.  The  constable  is  our  pound  keeper.  When  he  puts  any 
beasts  into  the  pound  he  cuts  a  stick  in  two  and  gives  one  piece 
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to  the  person  who  brings  the  beasts  and  keeps  the  other  himself; 
and  the  owner  of  the  beasts  has  to  bring  the  other  end  of  the  stick 
to  him  before  he  can  let  them  out.  Therefore  the  owner,  you  see, 
must  go  to  the  person  who  has  pounded  his  beasts,  and  make  a 
bargain  with  him  for  payment  of  the  damage  which  has  been  done, 
and  so  get  back  the  other  end  of  the  stick,  which  they  call  tlie 
'tally,'  to  produce  to  the  pound  keeper,  Hughes  T.  Blown  0.\f. 
(1861)  xxix;  Brks.i 

4.  A  coal-mining  term  :  a  metal  or  leather  label  attached 
to  a  tub  of  coal  showing  the  number  of  the  collier  who 
has  sent  it  up.  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1888). 
n.Stf  (J.T.)      5.  A  reckoning;  a  memorandum.     n.Yks." 

6.  The  last  unit  of  a  number  specified  ;  see  below. 
Nhb.^  Tlie  number  of  bricks,  or  cheese,  or  bundles  is  counted  as 

they  are  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  the  last  man  but  one  repeating 
the  figures  aloud.  If  the  articles  are  counted  singly  they  are  called 
out  up  to  the  nineteenth  ;  but  instead  of  calling  out  '  twenty  ' 
the  word  '  tally  '  is  substituted  ;  thus — '  eighteen,  nineteen,  tall^'.' 
The  score  is  then  marked  by  a  simple  line  drawn  with  a  piece  of 
chalk.  After  four  strokes  are  made,  the  fifth  is  drawn  through 
them  diagonally  from  left  to  right,  like  the  cross-bar  of  a  field  gate, 
and  the  symbol  one  hundred  is  thus  indicated.  In  counting 
articles  that  can  be  lifted  in  groups  the  tale  is  thus  made — '  five, 
ten,  fifteen,  tally.'  w.Yks.^;  w.Yks.*  In  counting  any  articles 
sold  by  the  hundred,  one  is  thrown  out  after  each  hundred  that  is 
called  the  tally.  Nhp.'  They  are  usually  given  in  to  the  purchaser. 
Cor.  Into  this  [boat]  the  fish  [mackerel]  are  counted  by  two  men, 
who  in  turn  take  up  three  fish  at  a  time  and  count  them  as  one. 
When  forty-one  has  been  counted  in  this  manner  the  next  one  says 
'  Tally !  *  which  signifies  the  completion  of  a  hundred — really  one 
hundred  and  twent^'-six,  or  three  times  forty-two,  Cooil  U'lh. 
ii896)  18. 

7.  A  specified  number  or  weight;  see  below;  in  hop- 
picking:  the  number  of  bushels  for  which  the  picker 
receives  a  shilling. 

Glo.'  25  sacks  of  corn.  Lon.  I  buy  turnips  by  the  'tally.'  A 
tally's  five  dozen  bunches,  Mayhew  Loud.  Laboiii-  (1851)  I.  92. 
Sur.'  What's  the  tally?  He  was  making  ninepence  a  tally  of  his 
cabbages  ;  the  tally  in  that  case  was  sixty. 

8.  A  match  ;  a  pattern. 

w.Yks.^  Whear's  that  bit  o'  tally  I  gah  thuh  this  morning? 

9.  Obs.  A  company  or  division  of  voters  at  an  election. 
Cum.^'',  ne.Lan.',  Som.  (Hall.)  10.  Obs.  A  term  used 
in  playing  ball  when  the  number  of  aces  on  both  sides 
was  equal.     n.Cy.  (Hall.)        11.  Traffic,  trade,  profit. 

Cor.  (Joo,  coo,  my  dear,  'tes  poor  tally  to  have  to  do  vveth  spirits, 
Harris  Oiiy  Cove  (1900)  30  ;  Coasting  was  but  '  poor  tally  '  in  the 
winter  months,  ib.  168. 

12.  Fig.   Score,  ground. 

Dev.  I  ain't  got  no  fault  to  find  wi'  him  on  that  tally,  Zack  0« 
Trial  (1899)  80. 

13.  V.  To  reckon  by  fives ;  marking  four  perpendicular 
strokes  with  another  across.  s.Pem.  (W.M.M.)  14.  To 
keep  count  of  goods  supplied  or  of  work  done.  Nhb.', 
Lan.  (S.W.)        15.  A  hop-picking  term  :  see  below. 

Sur.*  To  tally  at  seven  or  eight  is  to  get  a  shilling  for  seven  or 
eight  bushels.  When  they  first  begiii  to  pick  they  will  say, 
'  We've  not  j'et  heard  what  we  shall  tally  at.' 

16.  To  match,  correspond. 

e.Yks.  What's  tha  brovvt  theeas  for?  They  deean't  tally, 
Nicholson  Flk.  Sp.  (1889)  84  ;  e.Yks.'  Theease  gleeaves  dizn't 
tally,  MS.  add.  (T.H.)  w.Yks.^  'Ahbowt  a  remnant  at  a  auction- 
saale  ;  ah  thowt  it  ad  du  to  mend  me  gam  wi'  if  t'colour  didn't 
tally  like.'  'Does  that  bit  tally?'  'Aye,  it  tallies  weel  enilf.' 
Oxf.  (G.O.) 

17.  To  agree,  accord. 

n.Yks.^  I  deeant  tally  wi'  ye.  e.Yks. '  Oor  idees  nivver  tallied, 
MS.  add.  ^T.  H.)  w.Yks.^  They  doan't  tally  weel  together. 
s.Lan.i  Him  an'  her  conno'  tally  t'gether.  e.Dev.  He  an'  all  th' 
workmen  tally,  Pulman  Sketches  (1842)  23,  ed.  1853. 

18.  To  live  as  man  and  wife  without  being  married. 
vv.Yks.  (S.P.U.),  w.Yks.s  19.  adv.  In  phr.  to  live  tally, 
to  live  together  as  man  and  wife  without  being  married. 
See  Live,  v.  11.  1  (4). 

LakeL'^  w.Yks.  They're  noane  wed,  they're  nobbut  livin'  tally, 
Leeds  Merc.  Siifipl.  (Nov.  12,  1898)  ;  w.Yks.",  e.Lan.',  m.Lan.i, 
s.Lan.'  Chs.  S/icn/ (1879)  I.  292.  s.Chs.' They  bin  livin' tally. 
nw.Der.* 

TALLY,  see  Tally-iron. 


TALLY-CAKE,  sb.  Som.  Also  in  form  -cheese.  A 
kind  of  trifle.     (W.F.R.) 

TALLYDIDDLE,  sb.  Der.  [ta'lididl.]  A  foolish  or 
untrue  tale. 

Yo  may  tell  her  aw  t'tallydiddles  yo  can  think  on,  Ward  David 
Grieve  (1892)  I.  i. 

TALLY-HO,  sb.  Cor.^  [tae'li-o.]  A  wide,  covered 
passage  between  two  houses. 

TALLY-HOTHE-HOUNDS,  fb.     Sc.     A  boys'  game. 

Lth.  Many  of  their  games  needed  little  but  swift  limbs  and  good 
lungs  ;  such  as  ...  '  Foot  an'  a  half,'  '  Cnddyloup,'  and  '  Talley  ho 
the  hounds,'  Strathesk  More  Bits  (ed.  1885)  33. 

TALLY-IRON,  sb.  and  v.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Lin.  Oxf  Dev.  Also  in  forms  talianiron 
w.Yks.;  talion-  Oxf;  tallian-  Dev.;  tally  Jr.  Nhb.' 
e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  s.Lan.' ;  tally-ine  Der.  ;  tallyin-iron  Nhb.' 
s.Chs.' ;  tally-oiron  s.Lan.'  [ta'li-,  tEeli-aian.]  1.  sb. 
A  corruption  of  '  Italian-iron  ' ;  see  below.  See  Italian- 
iron,  s.v.  Italian  (i). 

Ir.  (A.S.-P.)  S.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  (1890).  Nhb.'  A  hollow, 
round  cast  iron  about  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter  and  nine  inches 
long,  one  end  open  to  receive  a  heater  ;  the  other  smoothly 
rounded.  It  is  mounted  on  a  stand  and  used  to  make  the  series 
of  wavy  folds  in  women's  caps.  *  The  pan-lids,  an'  tallys,  an' 
snuffers,  se  breet,'  Robson  Sngs.  73'«<'(i849)  236.  Lakel.",  Cum.* 
Wm.  We  keep  the  tally-iron  in  memory  of  my  grandmother  (B.K.). 
e.Yks.'  MS.  add.  fT.H.)  w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Nov.  12, 
1898).  Lan.  (C.J.B.),  e.Lan.i,  s.Lan.',  s.Chs.'  Der.  They  be 
Sarah  Andrew's  tallyines,  Gilchrist A'/f/;o/fls(  1899)  178.  nw.Der.', 
Lin.i     Oxf.'  Yet  the  big  talion  iron,  MS.  add.     s.Dev.  (F.W.C.) 

Hence  Tally-yetter,  sb.  a  heater  for  a  '  tally-iron.' 

Lan.  Redden  tlii  nose  till  it  looks  like  a  tally-yetter,  Brierley 
Fralchingtoiis  (1868)  61,  ed.  1882.     s.Lan.' 

2.  V.  To  crimp  the  borders  of  a  cap,  &c.  with  a' tally-iron.' 

S.Don.  Simmons  Gl.   (1890).     Nhb.'     e.Yks.'  71/5.  add.   (T.H.) 

w.Yks.  Summat  like  Billy  Copperpeg's  noaze  wor  when  hiz  wife 

tallied  her  cap  screed  on  it,  Tom  Treddlehoyle  Baiiiisla  Ann. 

(1846J  14  ;  w.Yks.5g6,  s.Lan.' 

TALLY- WAG,    sb.      s.Chs.'    nw.Der.'      [ta-li-wag.] 

Membrum  virile. 

TALTIE,  sb.     Obs.    Ags.  (Jam.)    A  wig. 

TAL'WO0D,s6.  Ken.  (Hall.)  Sus.'  Also  written  tall- 
wood.   [t9lwud.]   Woodcleft  and  cut  into  billets  for  firing. 

[For  charcole  and  sea  cole,  as  also  for  thacke.  For 
tallwood  and  billet,  as  yeerlie  ye  lacke,  Tusser  Hiisb. 
(1580)  119.] 

TALYEE,  see  Tailyie. 

TAM,  sb.  and  adj.    Cor.    Also  in  form  tame,    [taem.] 

1.  sb.  A  morsel ;  a  piece.  Cor.'^  2.  adj.  Short,  dwarf 
(B.  &  H.),  Cor.'  Hence  Tam-Furze  or  Tame- Furze,  sb. 
the  dwarf  furze,  Ule.i:  nanus.     (B.  &  H.),  Cor."^ 

|OCor.  tain,  a  morsel ;  a  bite  (Williams).] 

TAM,  see  Taum,  Tom,  Turn. 

TAME,  adj.  and  v.'-  Lin.  Hmp.  I.W.  Wil.  [tem, 
team.]  1.  adj.  In  comb,  (i)  Tame  bee,  a  stingless  fly 
not  unlike  a  bee  ;  (2)  — flowers,  a  child's  word  for  garden 
flowers  as  distinguished  from  wild-flowers ;  (3)  —  flyer, 
a  tame  duck  which  has  been  attracted  from  a  farm-yard 
by  wild-ducks  and  has  joined  them  in  a  decoy-pond  ;  (4) 
—  withy,  the  rosebay,  Epilobiitm  angustifolitim,  when 
cultivated  in  a  garden. 

(i,  2,  3)  n.Lin.i     (4)  Hmp.',  I.W.  (B.  &  H.) 

2.  V.  Obs.   ?  To  cultivate  or  till  the  ground. 

Wil.  By  that  time  the  ground  will  be  tamed.  Lisle  Husbandry 
(1757)  100  ;  WiL' 

TAME,  v.^  vv.Cy.  Som.  Dev.  [tem,  team.]  To  begin 
to  cut ;  to  cut ;  to  prune. 

w.Cy.  (Hall.)  e.Soni.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  w.Som.'  Rare. 
To  tame  a  bush.  Dev.  Of  a  rose-bush,  '  I  think  you  have  tamed 
him  enough,  sir,'  Reports  Provinc.  (i88i)  17.  s.Dev.  We  shall 
have  to  tame  the  rick  (J.B.). 

[Cp.  ME.  attaniin  (OFr.  atamer),  to  pierce,  broach  (a 
vessel)  (Stratmann).] 

TAMER,  sh.^  Sc.  [te'mar.]  1.  The  sharp-nosed  eel, 
Anguilla  aciiliroslris.  Gall.  (J.M.)  2.  The  broad-nosed 
eel,  Anguilla  latirostris.    ib. 
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TAMER,  sb.^  Obs.  Nrf.  Suf.  Also  in  form  taamer 
Nrf.    A  team.    See  Teamer,  sb.  1. 

Nrf.  I  ha'  likened  yow,  O  my  love,  to  a  taamer  o'  bosses  in 
Pharer's  charrits,  Gillett  Sng.  Sol.  (i860)  i.  9.     Suf.l 

TAMLINCOD,  sb.  Cor.  [taemlin-kod.]  A  young 
cod-fish. 

The  young,  or  tamlin-cod,  may  be  eaten  in  the  summer,  Couch 
Hist.  Polperro  (1871)  113. 

TAMLYN,  sb.    Cor.    [tae-mlin.]    A  miner's  tool. 

Ef  I  doan  slam  this  tamlyn  souse  into  their  jaws,  J.Trenoodle 
Spec.  Dial.  (1846)  33;  Cor.'* 

TAMMACHLESS,  adj.  Obs.  Fif.  (Jam.)  1.  Of  a 
child  :  not  eating  with  appetite.       2.  Tasteless,  insipid. 

TAMMAS,  see  Thomas. 

TAMMAT.sA.  s.Pem.  Also  written  tammot.  [tae'mst.] 
A  small  load  ;  as  much  hay  or  straw  as  a  man  can  carry. 
Laws  Little  Eiig.  (1888)  421 ;  (W.M.M.)    Cf.  tam. 

TAMMIL,  V.  Obs.  Lth.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  1.  To  scatter 
from  carelessness.  Lth.  2.  To  scatter  or  strew  from 
design,  as  money  amongst  a  crowd  by  candidates  at  an 
election.    Rxb. 

TAMMOCK,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  in  forms  tomack, 
tommack  Gall.  (Jam.)  [ta'mak.]  A  hillock ;  a  little 
knoll  in  a  marsh  or  in  damp  grazing  land.    Cf.  tummock. 

Gall.  A  rouch  curr  tyke,  seated  in  a  comfortable  manner  on  some 
foggy  tomack,  Mactaggart  £«<:)'(•/.  (1824) /h/»0(/.  9;  (Jam.)  Kcd. 
Twa  herds  .  .  .  straught  down  on  tammocks  clap  Their  nether 
ends,  Davidson  Seasons  (1789)  5.  N.I.i  Ant.  It  has  generally  a 
boulder  in  the  centre,  Ballymeua  Obs.  (1892). 

TAMMY,  sb.  w.Yks.^  [ta-mi.]  In  cotnp.  (i)  Tammy- 
board,  a  thin  slab  of  wood  used  for  folding  waistcoatings 
or  light  cloths  round ;  (2)  -hall,  obs.,  the  place  where 
goods  of  tammy  were  exposed  for  sale. 

TAMORN,  TAMPERY,  see  To-morn,  Temporary. 

TAMSIN,  sb.    Ken.    [tae-nizin.]    A  little  clothes'  horse. 

Ken.'  ;  Ken.*  Tamsin,  or  Thomasin,  is  a  woman's  name,  as  if  it 
did  the  servant's  business  called  by  that  name. 

TAMSON,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  written  Thamson  Rnf.  ; 
and  in  form  Thomson  Edb.  [ta-mssn.]  In  phr.  (i)Jolin 
Tamson's  news,  stale  or  unimportant  news ;  (2)  Tamson's 
mare,  '  Shanks'  pony,'  walking ;  (3)  to  be  John  Tamson's 
bairns  or  man,  to  be  on  an  equality  ;  to  be  of  one  stock  or 
family. 

(i)  Tyr.  (D.A.S.)  Don.  All  that's  John  Tamson's  news. 
Harper's  Mag.  (Oct.  1900)  794.  (2)  Sc.  Tamson's  mear  would 
never  be  the  thing  for  me  this  day  of  all  days,  Stevenson  Calrioiia 
(1893)  xix.  (3)  Frf.  '  We're  a' John  Tamson's  bairns,' ye  say; 
Hech,  birkies,  but  I  doot  ye're  wrang.  Watt  Po^A  Sketches  (1880) 
72.  Per.  It's  o'  the  Lord's  mercies  we're  no  consumed,  gentle  and 
simple  thegither  ;  we're  a'  John  Tamson's  bairns  sae  far  as  that 
gangs,  Cleland  Inchbracken  (1883)  108,  ed.  1887  ;  Endit  were  my 
misfortunes  than.  If  ye  were  ance  John  Tamson's  man,  Hali- 
BURTON  Dunbar  (1895)  62.  Rnf.  We're  a'  John  Thamson's  bairns, 
In  unity  let  us  agree,  Webster  Rhymes  (1835I  19.  Lnk.  We're 
a' John  Tamson's  bairns,  guid  wife,  Nicholson  Hame Idylls  {i8-]o) 
122.  Edb.  Women  here,  as  well  we  ken,  Would  have  us  all  John 
Thomson's  men,  Pennecuik  IVks.  (1715)  329,  ed.  1815. 

[(3)  God  gif  je  war  Johne  Thomsounis  man  !  Dunbar 
Poems  (c.  1510),  ed.  Small,  II.  218.] 

TAMTARRIE,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  tamtary 
(Jam.).  The  state  of  being  detained  under  frivolous  pre- 
tences ;  the  state  of  being  hindered. 

Sc.  To  hold  one  in  tamtary,  to  vex  or  disquiet  him,  Ruddiman 
Itttrod.  (1773)  (s.v.  Tary)  (Jam.).     S.  &  Ork.i 

TAMTEEN,  sb.    Sc.    A  corrupted  form  of '  tontine.' 

(Jam.)  ;  Lucky  Dods  can  hottle  on  as  lang  as  the  best  of  them 
— ay  though  they  had  made  a  tamteen  of  it,  Scott  St.  Ronait 
(1824)  i. 

TAM-TRAM,  v.  Bnff.'  [ta'm-tram.]  To  play;  to 
play  fast  and  loose. 

TAN,  sb.^  and  v.^    Sc.  Sti.  Ken.  Sus.  Dev.    [tan,  tsen.] 

1.  sb.   In  cowA.  (i)  Tan-flawing,  the  business  of  stripping 

the  bark  off  trees ;    (2)  -turves,  turfs  manufactured  out 

of  tan  for  the  purpose  of  fuel;  (3)  -yard,  0650/.,  a  slang 

expression  for  the  poor-house. 

(i)  Sus.  (Hall.)  ;  Sus.'  If  I  can  get  a  job  of  tan-flawing  I  shall 
make  out  very  well.  (2)  Dev.'  is.v.  Turves).  (3)  Ceil.'  Very 
common  for  some  years  after  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1845.  The 
VOL.  VI. 


paupers  had  the  greatest  aversion  to  indoor  relief  and  called  the 
Poorhouse  by  this  name. 

2.  Bark,  esp.  the  bark  of  a  young  oak.    Ken.'",  Sus.' 

3.  V.  In  phr.  to  tan  the  land,  to  walk  quickly ;  to  cover 
the  land  with  shoc-icathcr. 

s.Stf.  I  could  tan  the  land  when  I  was  younger,  Pinnock  BIk. 
Cy.  Ann.  (i895\ 

TAN,  s6.2    Obs.    Lan.    A  twig. 

(K.)  ;  DAViEs/?a(:«(i856)  272.     s.Lan.  Picton  £)/fl/.(i865)  15. 

[OE.  tan,  a  twig,  branch  (Sweet).] 

TAN,  sb.^  Obs.  Suf.  The  stickleback,  Gasterosleus 
trachiirus.     (Hall.)     Cf  tantickle. 

TAN,  sb.*    Sc.    A  temporary  hut. 

Gall.  Dirty  low  reeky  tans  were  set  here  and  there,  Crockett 
Moss- Hags  (1895)  ii. 

TAN,  t^.*  and  sb.^  Chs.  Not.  Wor.  Shr.  Som.  Also 
written  tann  Not.  [tan,  tasn.]  1.  v.  To  worry,  tease ; 
to  harp  on  one  string ;  esp.  in  comb.  Tan-tan-tanning. 

s.Chs.'  Uo)z  bin  on  au-  mau'rnin,  taan-,  taan',  taanin',  dhun 
6o)z  maid  mi  uz  maad'  uz  u  tiip  in  u  au-tur.  w.Wor.  To  tan  him 
loike  and  rile  him,  S.  Beauchamp  Grantley  Grange  (1874)  II.  251. 
Shr.'  I  dunna  know  whad's  the  matter  06th  our  Missis  ;  'cr's  bin 
tan,  tan,  tanin'  ever  sence  'er  got  up  this  mornin'. 

2.  To  touch  ;  to  fondle.       Not.  Tickin  an  tannin  (J.H.B.). 

3.  sb.   A  rage  ;  a  tantrum. 

Som.  SwEETMAN  IViiicaiitoii  Gl.  (1885)  ;  I  went  away  without 
bidding  him  good-bye— he  was  in  such  a  tan  (W.F.R.i. 

TAN,  TANBASE,  see  Take,  Then,  adv.,  Tanbast(e. 

TANBAST(E,  sb.  and  v.  Obs.  Som.  Dev.  Also  in 
form  tanbase  Som.  Dev.  1.  sb.  Unruly  behaviour ; 
scuffling,  struggling,  pulling  about. 

e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  1,1873^      n.Dev.  Than  tha  wudst  ha'  enny 
more  champ  .  .  .  and  tanbast  wi'  en,  E.vni.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  219. 
2.  V.  To  beat,   switch.     Dev.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  ada. 
(M.)  ;  Dev.'     Cf.  baste,  v. 

TANCEL,  V.  Yks.  Chs.  Stf  Der.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf. 
Glo.  Also  written  tancil  w.Yks.=  ;  tansel  Stf  Shr.=  Hrf '= 
Glo."    [ta'nsil,  tansl.]    To  beat,  thrash  ;  to  ill-use. 

w.Yks.*,  Chs.'  s.Stf.  I'll  tansel  him  well  for  playin'  the  wag, 
Pinnock  Blk.  Cy^  Ann.  (1895).  Der.*,  War.",  ne.Wor.  (J.W.P.), 
s.Wor.'  Shr.'  06n  yo'  lave  them  apples  alone,  an'  come  out  o" 
that  orchut  ?  else  I'll  tancel  yore  'ide  for  yo' ;  Shr."  Tansel  your 
jacket.     Hrf.'=,  Glo.' 

TANCELLOON,  v.  Wor.  Hrf  Also  written  tansiloon 
Wor.  Hrf."    To  beat,  thrash.    See  Tancel. 

s.Wor.  Naow  mind  'ee,  a'll  tancelloon  'ee  if  hever  a  ketches  'ee 
at  it  agen.  Wot  'e  waants  is  a  good  tancelloonin'  i^H.  K.).  Wor., 
Hrf.  I'll  tansiloon  your  hide  for  yer,  mind  (R.M.  E.).     Hrf." 

TANCmMENTS,  sb.  pi.    Lan.  Chs.     [tanjiments.] 
1.  Frippery ;    articles    of    finery ;    fanciful    appliances. 
s.Lan.'    Cf.  tanklements.  2.  Apparatus  or  materials 

for  doing  or  making  anything. 

Lan.  Put  a  shovel  o'  sawt  on  th'  fire,  for  between  eaursels  I  verily 
believe  my  tay  tanchiments  are  o'  witch'd,  Lahee  Bewitched  Tea- 
pots {1883)  II.     Chs.  (R.P.) 

TANCY,  see  Tansy,  s6.' 

TAN-DAY,  sb.  Obs.  w.Cy.  Som.  The  second  day  of 
a  fair;  the  day  after  a  fair;  a  fair  for  fun.  w.Cy.  (Hall.) 
e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873). 

TANDER,56.  Pem.  [ta'nd3(r).]  A  rotten  phosphor- 
escent stick.    s.Pem.  (W.M.M.),  (E.L.)    Cf.  tend,  v.' 

TANDER,  see  'Tandrew. 

T  AND  IDD  LED, />/>/.  m/y.  Hrf  [taendidld.]  Imposed 
upon,  bewildered,  cheated.    Bound  Provinc.  (1876). 

TANDLE,  'T'ANDRA,  see  Tawnle,  Saint- Andrew. 

'TANDREW,  sb.  Nhp.  Bdf.  Hnt.  Also  in  forms 
tander  Nhp."  Hnt.;  tandre,  tandry  Bdf  1.  The  festival 
of  St.  Andrew,  Dec.  11,  O.S.  Nhp."  183.  See  Saint- 
Andrew.  2.  Comp.  (i)  Tandrew-cake,  a  cake  eaten  on 
St.  Andrew's  Day  ;  (2)  -fair,  a  fair  held  on  St.  Andrew's 
Day ;  (3)  -wig,  a  small  bun  eaten  on  St.  Andrew's  Day. 

(i)  Bdf.  A  cake — consisting  of  little  more  than  bread  adorned 
with  currants  and  carroway  seeds — eaten  on  St.  Andrew's  Day 
(Nov.  30).  Since  the  lace  trade  has  been  so  unprofitable,  the 
manufacture  of  Tandre  cakes  has  been  discontinued  in  some 
places  (J.W.B.).  (2^  Hnt.  (T.P.F.);  N.  &  Q.  (1851)  ist  S.  iii. 
308.     (3)  Bdf.  N.  &  O.  (1874)  5th  S.  ii.  138. 
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3.  Phr.  to  keep  Tandre,  to  keep  the  festival  of  St.  Andrew, 
the  patron  saint  of  lacemakers.     Bdf.  ( J.W.B.) 

T'ANDREW,  T'ANDRY,  see  Saint- Andrew. 

TANE,  see  Take,  Tone,  num.  adj. 

TANG  sb}  and  v}  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan  Chs!  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Shr.  Brks.  e.An.  w.Cy.  Som. 
Also  in  forms  taing  Sc.  (Jam.)  S.  &  Ork.^  teang  Cum.^ ; 
teng  N  Cy '  Nhb.'  Dur.'  w.Dur.'  Lakel.'^  Cum.^*  Wm. 
n.Yks.i^  ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.'  m.Yks.>  w.Yks.'^  ;  tyang  Sc. 
(Jam.)     [tar),  tsq  ;  ter).]  1.  sb.  The  prong  of  a  fork  ; 

the  spike  of  a  knife  or  other  instrument  which  fixes  into 
the  handle ;  the  pointed  end  of  a  shoe-lace ;  any  point. 
Cf.  ting,  sZ>.»  ^      ^  .^  ^ 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  The  taing  o'  a  graip.  The  taing  o  a  tow  {ib.). 
Cld.  {ib.),  N.Cy.i,  Nhb.i,  Lakel.^  Cum.  Ah  like  a  fork  wi'  a  langer 
teang  ne'r  that  (E.W.P.) ;  Cum.i''  Wm.  Get  the  smith  to  put  a 
teng  on  that  hook  (B.K.).  n.Yks.  (I.W.),  n.Yks.i=  w.Yks.i  A 
fork  wi  three  tangs;  w.Yks.^",  n.Lan.i,  ne.Lan.i,  e.Lan.i,  Chs.i, 
s.Chs.i,  Stf.i,  Der.2,  Shr.i,  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl. 
(1873).  w.Som.i  Can't  put  nother  'an'l  to  thick  there  'ook,  'cause 
the  tang  0'  un's  a-brokt. 

2.  A  pike ;  a  knife ;  a  piece  of  iron  used  for  fencmg ; 
anything  ending  in  a  point. 

s.Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790V  'Wm.  The  tang  wants 
sharpening  (B.K.).  w.Yks.  Hutton  7"oHr  to  Crtws  (1781).  Lan. 
I're  whettin'  an  owd  tang  upo'  th'  boiler  top,  Ab-o'lh'-Yntes 
Diuiier  {1886)  n.     ne.Lan.i 

3.  The  fang  of  a  tooth  ;  a  main  root  or  branch  of  a  tree. 
e.Lan.i,  Chs.i     Not.  It'  got  three  tangs  to  it  tooth  (J.H.B.). 
Hence  Tanged, //>/.  adj.  forked,  as  a  tree. 

w.Yks.2     Chs.i  A  two-tanged  tree,  a  three-tanged  tree. 

4.  The  tongue  of  a  buckle  or  of  a  jews'-harp. 

Cum.  (M.P.),  n.Yks.i",  ne.Yks.^  Lin.  Streatfeild  Liu.  mid 
Danes  (188^)  369.  n.Lin.i,  e.An.  (Hall.)  Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy 
Broad  Nif.  (1893)  84.  Suf.'  The  tang  of  a  shoe  buckle  used  to  be 
that  point  which  passing  through  the  strop  confined  it  to  the  rim; 
like  a  harness  buckle. 

5.  Comb.  Tango'-the-trump,  (i)  the  tongue  of  a  jews'- 
harp.  Sc.  (Jam.  Siipp/.),  N.Cy.\  Nhb.';  (2)/^.  the  active 
partner  in  a  firm ;  the  principal  person  in  any  popular 
outburst,  lb.  6.  The  T-fastener  of  a  cow-chain. 
n.Yks.  (I.W.)  7.  A  low  tongue  of  land  projecting  into 
the  sea  ;  a  narrow  strip  of  land.     Cf.  ting,  sb.^  2. 

Sh.I.  On  the  east  of  the  Ness  a  narrow  stripe  of  land  stretches 
out  that  is  named  the  Taing  of  Torness.  The  word  Taing  ex- 
presses the  character  of  the  low  projecting  cape,  Hibbert  Dcsc. 
SJi.  I.  (1822)  228,  ed.  1891  ;  {Coll.  L.L.B.)  ;  Jakobsen  Dial. 
(1897)  95 ;  S.  &  Ork.i,  Or.I.  (J.G.),  Cai.i  nw.Der.i  That  feelt 
shoots  up  wi'  a  lung  tang. 

8.  The  tongue  of  a  snake  or  viper. 

n.Lin.i  People  believe  it  has  the  power  of  stinging. 

9.  A  sting  ;  an  acute  pain.     Cf.  ting,  sb.^  3. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790);  N.Cy.',  Dur.i,  w.Dur.',  Cum.  (M.P.), 
n.Yks.*,  e.Yks.i,  m.Yks.i  w.Yks.  Hutton  Tour  to  Caves  (1781)  ; 
■w.Yks.",  ne.Lan.i,  Der,^  s.Not.  The  (ly  alius  leaves  its  tang  in 
(J.P.K.).  Lin.  Streatfeild  iiH.  a«rf  £>(!««  (1884)  369.  Lin.', 
n.Lin.i,  sw.Lin.^ 

10.  A  disease  in  cattle  affecting  the  tongue-roots  and 
causing  a  large  flow  of  saliva.  n.Yks.''  11.  v.  A  cutlery 
term :  to  make  the  tapering  part  of  the  blade  which  fits 
into  the  handle. 

w.Yks.    He   mood'st    blade.      Then    he    tangs    it,    Bywater 
Sheffield  Dial.  (1839)  33.     s.Yks.  CW.S.) 
12.  To  sting;  also  wstAftg. 

N.Cy.i,  Nhb.i,  Dur.',  w.Dur.i  Lakel.*  Ah  gat  teng'd  wi'  a  wamp. 
Cum.*  His  een  was  blufted  wi'  bein'  tenged  wi'  bees,  Penrith  Obs. 
(Nov.  16,  1897).  Wm.  (B.K.),  n.Yks.'^*  ne.Yks.l  T'wasp 
teng'd  t'dog.  e.Yks.  Marshall  Rtir.  Eton.  (1788);  e.Yks.' 
Bees  nobbut  tengs  yance.  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.i ^^^^^  ne.Lan.i  Der. 
Come  and  tak'  the  wapses'  nest ;  .  .  they  wunna  tang  now, 
Verney  Stone  Edge  (1868)  vi  ;  Der.'*  Not.  The  bee's  tanged  me 
(J.H.B.).  s.Not.  A  dunno  what  sort  of  a  insect  it  is  as  tangs  it 
(J.P.K.).  n.Lin.' My  bitch  wastang'd  wi' a  hetherd.  sw.Lin.' It 
tangs  a  bit  yet.     Brks.  (M.J.B.) 

Hence  (1)  Tanged,  ppl.  adj.  of  cattle:  afflicted  with  a 
disease  aflecting  the  tongue-roots  ;  see  Tongue-tenged, 
s.v.  Tongue,  1  (28);  (21  Tanged-stone,  sb.  an  '  adder- 
stone'  (q.v.) ;  (3)  Tanger,  sb.  (a)  anything  which  stings  ; 


{b)Jig.  a  deceitful  person;  (4)  Tang-fish, s6.  the  sting-fish, 
Trachiiius  vipera ;  (5)  Tanging,  ppl.  adj.  of  a  pain,  &c. : 
shooting  ;  (6)  Tanging-ether,  -edder,  -nadder,  or  -nether, 
sb.  the  dragon-fly ;  (7)  Tanging-nettle,  sb.  the  common 
stinging-nettle,  Urtica  dioica ;  (8)  Tang-tongues,  sb.  the 
common  watercress,  Nastmiittm  officinale;  (9)  Tangy- 
leather,  sb.,  see  (6). 

(i)  n.Yks.  Hee's  teng'd,  hee'l  dee,  Meriton  Praise  Ale  (1684) 
1.  149  ;  n.Yks.i  Any  animal  of  the  ox  kind  is  liable  to  an  affection 
which  by  the  Dale's  people  is  attributed  to  the  venom  of  a  small 
insect ;  '  a  small  red  spider,  .  .  attacking  the  roots  of  the  tongue.' 
The  symptoms  are  swelling  of  the  parts  and  copious  or  excessive 
discharge  of  saliva.  Tongued-tenged  is  the  customary  expression  ; 
but  a  tenged  Ox  or  Owse  amply  conveys  its  own  meaning  to 
country  ears;  n.Yks.°  The  spider  notion  of  the  complaint  is  not 
now  entertained,  but  the  swelling  of  the  tongue  often  goes  further 
downwards  and  proves  fata!.  To  '  slavver  like  a  teng'd  owce.' 
e.Yks.  An  egg,  broken  upon  the  part,  is  considered  as  a  remedj', 
if  applied  in  time,  Marshall  Riir.  Econ.  (1796%  (2)  n.Yks.* 
(3,  a)  w.Yks.  Hornits  's  waur  tengers  nor  hummabees,  Leeds  Merc. 
Siippl.  (Dec.  17,  1898).  (6)  w.Yks.  Cudworth  Horton  (1886) 
Gl.  (,4)  n.Yks.  (T.S. )  (5)  w.Yks.  T'wind  i  t'stomach,  t'revv- 
metism,  An  tengin  pains  it  goom,  Preston  Poems  (1864)  6; 
Troublesome  tengin  corns.  Banks  Wkjld.  JVds.  (1865).  (6) 
N.Cy.i.  Dur.i,  n.Yks.  (I.W. ),  m.Yks.i  (7)  e.Yks.  (B.  &  H.)  (8) 
n.Yks.*  As  being  pungent  to  the  taste.  (9)  n.Yks.  l,T.K.) 
13.  To  deprive  an  insect  or  reptile  of  its  sting. 

w.Yks.5  '  Catch't  a  hummle-bee,  Bil ! '  '  Let's  teng  it,  then  ! ' 

[7.  ON.  /aiigi,  a  spit  of  land,  a  point  projecting  into  the 
sea  or  river  ('Vigfusson).] 

TANG,  sb.'  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  [tar).]  1.  A 
species  of  sea-weed;  tangle.   See  Sea-tang,  s.v.  Sea,  1  (11). 

Sli.I.  Curse  apo  Jeemson  an'  his  dirt  o'  tabaaka.  Hit's  as  weet 
as  tang,  Sh.  News  {Oct.  2,  1897).  Or.I.  (Jam.),  (J.A.S.),  S.  & 
Ork.',  N.Cy.i,  Nhb.l,  m.Yks.i.  Lan.i 

2.  Comp.  (i)  Tang-bow,  the  round  hollow  growth  on  sea- 
weed ;  (2)  -cow,  a  bunch  of  sea-weed ;  (3)  -fish,  the 
smaller  seal,  Phoca  vittdina  ;  (4)  -sparrow,  the  rock  pipit, 
Aiilhus  obsaints;  (5)  -whaup,  the  whimbrel,  Ntimeuitis 
phacopiis. 

(i)  S.  &  Ork.'  (2)  Or.I.  Ellis  Proiiunc.  (1889^  V.  797.  (3) 
Sli.I.  There  were  many  of  the  smaller  seals,  or  Tang-fish,  so  named 
from  being  supposed  to  live  among  the  Tang,  or  larger  fuci  that 
grow  near  the  shore,  Hibbert  Desc.  Sh.  /.  (1822)  274,  ed.  1891  ; 
S.  &  Ork.i  (4)  Sh.I.  SwAiNSON  Birds  (1885)  46  ;  S.  &  Ork.'  (5) 
Sh.I.  From  their  being  found  among  the  tangorseaweed,  searching 
for  Crustacea,  Swainson  ib.  igg  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

[Dan.  iaiig;  sea-weed,  tangle  (Larsen).] 

TANG,  sb.^  and  v.*  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Hrt.  e.An.  Ken. 
LW.  Dev.  Cor.  [tar),  tar).]  1.  sb.  A  strong  or  peculiar 
taste  or  flavour,  esp.  an  unpleasant  one.     Cf  twang. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.),  n.Lan.',  n.Lin.',  ne.Lin.  (E.S.)  sw.Lin.'  It 
had  a  bit  of  a  tang,  but  I  weshed  and  cleaned  it  well.  Hrt.  Ellis 
Mod.Husb.{l^so)lU.\.l2^.  e.An.i,  Suf.  (C.T.)  ne.Ken.  There's 
a  peculiar  tang  in  this  cheese  I  don't  like  (H.M.).  I.W.'  It  leaves 
a  nasty  tang  in  the  mouth;  I.W.*  Dev.  Grose  (1790)  Suppl.; 
Theer's  a  funny  tang  to  it  tu.  'Twas  from  the  cask — eh  ?  Phill- 
potts  Sons  of  Morning  (1900)  62.     Cor.'* 

2.  V.  To  taste  unpleasantly.  Lin.  (W.W.S.)  3.  To 
contaminate.    n.Yks.* 

[1.  Cp.  Tongge,  or  scharpnesse  of  lycure  yn  tastynge, 
acumen  (Prompt.).^ 

TANG,  v.^  and  sb.*  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Not.  Lei.  Nhp. 
War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf  Glo.  Brks.  Hmp.  LW.  Wil.  Also 
in  form  tong  Sc.  Not.'  Lei.'  Nhp.'  War.^  Shr.'*  Glo.' 
Hmp.'  w.Cy.  [tag,  taer).]  1.  v.  To  ring  or  toll  a  bell ; 
of  a  bell :  to  sound  loudly,  clearly,  or  with  a  measured 
sound  ;  esp.  used  of  a  harsh  bell.     Cf  ting,  i».* 

Abd.  Oh  !  that  noisy,  brazen  bell,  with  its  dull,  unpleasant  knell. 
It  will  drive  me  to  a  cell,  as  it  tongs,  tongs,  tongs,  Ogg  IVillie 
U'aly  (1873'!  159.  Not.',  Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.*^  Shr.'  The  girld 
never  put  the  net  o'  tatoes  i'  the  biler  till  'er  'card  the  bell  tong; 
Shr.*  Properly  applies  ...  to  a  large  heavy  one,  the  great  bell. 
Glo.'  Brks.'  '  I  yerd  the  bell  tang  dree  times  zo  ut  mus'  be  a  man 
as  has  died.'  It  is  customary  for  the  bell  to  '  tang '  three  times  on 
the  death  of  a  man,  twice  for  a  woman,  and  once  for  a  child,  and 
the  tolling  of  a  deeper  toned  bell  follows  after.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  three  strokes  on  four  other  bells  usually  precede 
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the  numbers  'tanged'  as  above  referred  to.  Hmp.^  The  bells  be 
tonged.  I.W.'  Tang  that  bell ;  I.W.^,  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  Wil. 
Britton  Z?ra«//fS  (1825) ;  Wil.' 

2.  To  make  a  noise  ;  to  make  '  rough  music  '  (q.v.). 
GIo.  (H.S.H.),  Wil.' 

3.  Obsol.  To  make  a  loud  noise  by  beating  on  shovels, 
&c.  while  bees  are  swarming ;  gen.  in  phr.  to  tang  bees. 

N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Countrymen  tang  bees  when  swarming  by  beating 
on  shovels,  tea-traj'S,  or  tin-vessels,  to  induce  the  swarm  to  settle. 
Not.'  Lei,'  To  tang  bees  ...  for  the  double  purpose,  it  is  said,  of 
asserting  a  claim  to  the  ownership  of  the  swarm  and  of  collecting 
the  bees  together.  Nhp.',  War.=3,  w.Wor.'  se.Wor.'  To  call 
bees  (when  swarming,  by  making  a  noise,  usually  with  a  fire  shovel 
or  warming  pan  and  a  door  key.  It  is  said  that  if  bees  fly  away, 
whoever  follows  and  tangs  them  can  claim  them  wherever  they 
may  settle.  s.Wor.'  Shr.'  Mak'  'aste  an'  fatch  the  warmin'-pon 
an'  the  kay  o'  the  'ouse  to  tang  the  bees,  or  they'n  be  off,  they  flyen 
mighty  'igh  ;  Shr.*  Tang  the  frying-pan,  and  they'n  soon  knitt. 
Hrf.'2,  GIo.'  Brks.  The  process  in  question,  known  in  country 
phrase  as  '  tanging,'  is  founded  upon  the  belief  that  the  bees  will 
not  settle  unless  under  the  influence  of  this  peculiar  music,  and 
the  constable,  holding  faithful  to  the  popular  belief,  rushed  down 
his  garden  'tanging'  as  if  his  life  depended  upon  it,  Hughes 
T.  Brown  O.vf.  (1861)  xxiii.  Hmp.'  I.W.2  Maken  a  middlen 
tangen  .  .  .  wi'  the  rifter  and  pot  led,  enough  to  frighten  all  the 
bees  in  the  parish.  Wil.  To  make  a  noise  with  a  key  and  a  shovel 
at  the  time  of  swarming  of  a  hive,  not,  as  is  supposed,  to  induce 
them  to  settle,  but  to  give  notice  of  the  rising  of  the  swarm,  which 
could  not  be  followed  if  they  went  on  a  neighbour's  premises, 
unless  this  warning  was  given,  Britton  Beauties  (1825)  ;  Wil.' 

4.  sb.  The  sound  of  a  bell,  esp.  the  sound  produced  by 
a  slow,  single  stroke  on  a  church  bell ;  the  stroke  itself. 

War.^  Shr.  Giving  a  few  tongs  on  the  bell,  Burns  Flk-Lore 
(1883-6^  xxxvii ;  Shr.'  '  The  bell  gies  a  tong  or  two  w'en  they 
comen  out  o'  Church,  jest  to  tell  folks  to  get  the  dinner  ready.' 
This  was  said  with  reference  to  a  usage  which  obtained  at 
Churton  Church  of  sounding  the  bell  as  the  congregation  left,  by 
way  of  conveying  a  timely  warning  to  their  respective  households 
— far  or  near— that  they  were  'out,'  and  to  have  all  things  in 
readiness  for  their  return.  Wil.  It's  Johnson's  flock  ;  I  know  the 
tang  of  his  tankards,  Jefferies  GI.  Estate  (1880)  vi. 

5.  Coiup.  Tang-rang,  sb.  a  noise  ;  an  uproar,  esp.  used 
of  the  noise  formerly  made  when  bees  were  swarming. 

War.^  What  a  tang-rang  they  are  making  after  those  bees. 
Wor.  Allies  A»tiq.  Flk-Lore  (1840)  125,  ed.  1852. 

6.  The  timbre  of  the  voice  ;  a  twang. 

Gall.  A  brisk  stirring  voice  followed  him  with  the  snell  Scottish 
scolding  '  tang  '  in  it,  which  is  ever  more  humorous  than  alarming 
to  those  whom  it  addresses,  Crockett  Kit  Kennedy  (1899)  iii. 

7.  A  sweet  and  pleasant  sound.    Shr.* 

TANG,  v.*  and  sb.^    Pem.  GIo.  Som.  Dev.    [tser).] 

1.  V.  To  tie.    Cf.  ting,  v.^ 

Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825).  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  CI. 
(1873I.     Dev.  Moore  Hist.  Dev.  (1829)  I.  355. 

2.  sb.  Obs.  A  large  girth  used  to  fasten  the  load  or 
panniers  on  to  the  pack-saddle.  GIo.  Horae  Subsecivae 
(1777)  426.  Cf.  ting,  V?  3.  3.  A  withe  used  for  tying; 
a  bent  stick  used  in  thatching. 

s.Pem.  Gen.  in  pi.  A  withe  bent  double  with  a  special  twist  and 
driven  as  a  double  peg  into  the  thatch  (M.S.C.);  (W.M.M.) ;  Laws 
little  Eng.  (1888)  421. 

TANG,  adj.    Obs.    Slk.  (Jam.)    Straight,  tight. 

TANGHAL,  sb.  Obs.  Per.  (Jam.)  A  bag,  satchel. 
Cf.  toighal. 

TANGIE,  sb.  Sh.  &  Or.I.  [ta-qi.]  1.  A  sea-spirit ; 
sec  below. 

Sh.I.  Ye're  no  like  a  bodie  ava  dat  hes  duins  wi'  evil  speerits — 
tangies,  brownies,  witches,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  5  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 
Asea-spirit  which  frequents  the  shores, supposed  at  times  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  horse,  at  other  times  that  of  an  old  man.  Or.I. 
This  imaginary  being  is  supposed  to  have  his  origin  from  the  lumi- 
nous appearance  of  the  tangle,  when  it  is  tossed  by  the  sea  (Jam.). 
2.  A  young  seal.    Or.I.  (Jam.  Suppl.) 

TANGLE,  sb.,  v.  and  adj.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
and  Eng.  [ta'ijl,  taE'r|gl.]  1.  sb.  In  comp.  (i)  Tangle- 
backit, Tong  and  lean  m  the  back;  (2) -grass,  the  creeping 
buttercup,  Raniincidiis  repens ;  (3)  •leg(s,  strong  beer ;  (4) 
-picker,  the  turnstone,  Strepsdas  interpres;  (5I  -toad,  see 
(2) ;  (6)  -wise,  long  and  slender. 


(i)  Sc.  Ye  were  aye  yin  o'  the  tangle-backit  kind,  Keith  Indian 
tW/<  (1896)  17a.  (2)se.Yks.  il.W.)  (3)e.An.'  WiL[They]cry 
for  some  more  'tanglelegs' — for  thus  they  call  the  strong  beer, 
Jefferies  Gt.  Estate  (1880)  iv.  (41  Nrf.  Swainson  Birds  (1885) 
187  ;  Called  .  .  .  the  tangle-picker,  from  its  habit  of  turning  over 
seaweed  as  well  as  stones  in  quest  of  its  living,  Cornh.  Mag.  (Apr. 
1893)  369.  (5)  w.Yks.  (I.W.)  (6)  Cld.  (Jam.) 
2.  All  plants  of  the  water  milfoil,  Myriophyllitm,  and  the 
pondweed,  Polamogeton,  tribes.    Cum.*  3.  The  long 

fibre  of  a  root,  as  of  a  potato. 

n.Yks.''     ne.Yks.'  When  t'tang'ls  is  brokken  they  can't  taatic. 

4.  A  lock  of  hair. 

Lan.'  s.Lan.  Her  bonny  tangles  Were  hung  wi'  star-spangles, 
Bamford  Poems,  148. 

5.  An  icicle. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  The  chilly  tangles  drippin'  fa'  In  mony  an  icy 
string,  Cadenhead  Bon-Accord  (1853)  314.  Frf.  The  waterspout 
that  suspends  the  '  tangles  '  of  ice  over  a  gaping  tank,  Barrie 
Liclil  (1888)  i.  Rnf.  Frae  ilk  buss,  the  tangles  gay,  Hang  skinklin' 
in  the  mornin'  ray,  Picken  Poems  (1813)  I.  77. 
e.  Anything  hanging,  as  a  torn  piece  of  a  dress. 

w.Yks.  Her  gown  was  all  rives  and  tangles (C.C.R.). 
7.  A  thriftless,  slatternly  person  ;    also  in  pi.    w.Yks. 
(C.C.R.),  w.Yks.s      8.  Obs.  A  tall,  lank  person. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  We'll  behad  a  wee,  She's  but  a  tangle,  tho' 
shot  out  she  be,  Ross  lielenore  (1768)  20,  ed.  1812. 

9.  Fig.  A  difficulty  ;  a  state  of  mental  confusion  or  per- 
plexity. 

Abd.  '  Sir  John  wha  ? '  says  he,  putting  on  a  show  of  being  in  a 
tangle,  Cobban  Angel  (i8g8)  180.  Brks.'  I  be  vcelin'in  a  tangle 
zomehow  an'  wants  to  thenk  a  bit.  Cor.  'i'ou  ave  got  yerself  in  a 
putty  tangle,  T.  Towser  (1873)  20. 

10.  pi.  The  knots  of  scroll-work  cut  on  Celtic  crosses, 
&c.  Sc.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.)  U.  v.  Fig.  To 
entangle;  to  ensnare;  to  embarrass;  also  with  m^." 

Arg.  You're  nothing  but  a  fool  to  be  tangled  up  with  the  creature, 
MuNRO  Shoes  of  Fort.  (1901)  259.  Gall.  Our  minister  will  never 
tangle  himsel'  wi'  marriage  engagements,  Crockett  Standard 
Bearer  {18^8)  165.  Dwn.  Mony  a  lad  wud  dee  tae  win  ye — Why 
sae  tangle  me?  Savage-Armstrong  Ballads  (1901)  25. 
12.  adj.  Tall  and  feeble ;  loose-jointed ;  relaxed  in  con- 
sequence of  fatigue  ;  too  weary  to  stand. 

Sc.  Mackav.     Fif.  A  lang  tangle  lad  (Jam.).     Slk.  (t'A.) 

TANGLEMENT,  sb.  Lan.  Chs.  Som.  [ta-glment, 
•mant.]  1.  A  tangle;  a  knot ; ^Tg^.  a  difficulty ;  anything 
involved  or  confused. 

Chs.'  s.Chs.' Dhisroa-p's  in  u  praat'i  taangg'lmunt.  w.Som.' 
However's  anybody  gwain  to  get  droo  these  yer  brimmlcs,  nif 
they  an't  a-got  nother'ook  vor  to  cut  'em — they  be  all  to  a  proper 
tanglement. 
2.  pi.  Fanciful  appliances  ;  frippery  ;  articles  of  female 
finery.     s.Lan.'     Cf.  tanklements. 

TANGLENESS,si.  Obs.  Sc.  Indecision, fluctuation; 
pliability  of  opinion. 

(Jam.)  ;  Donald's  the  callan  that  brooks  nae  tanglencss,  Hogg 
Jacob.  Rel.  (1819)  I.  102. 

TANGLESOME,  adj.  Obs.  Suf.'  Discontented, 
fretful ;  obstinate. 

[Cp.  tanggyl,  or  froward  and  angry,  bilosus  (Prompt.).'] 

TANGLING,  ppl.  adj.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  written 
tangleing  n.Cy.  [tarjlin.]  Untidy,  slatternly;  lounging, 
loitering ;  esp.  used  ot  a  woman.    Cf.  tangly,  2. 

n.Cy.  A  poor  tangling  sort  of  a  body,  Grose  (1790)  Supf'l. 
n.YkSri*.  ne.Lan.' 

TANGLY,  adj    Sc.  Yks.    [ta-qli.]  1.  Entangling, 

entangled. 

n.Yks.  This  crowfoot  is  tangly.     A  tangly  tree  (I.W.). 

2.  Untidy,  slatternly;  lounging,  loitering;  esp.  used  of  a 
woman.     Cf.  tangling. 

n.Vks.' ;  n.Yks."  A  lang  tangly  lass,  as  la2y  as  she's  lang;  n.Yks.* 

3.  Long  and  slender. 

Per.  A  tangly  tappin  for  a  rod  He  in  his  nervous  right  hand 
claspit,  Spence  Poems  (1898)  141.  Edb.  Tanglie  taperin'  tails, 
Forbes  Poems  (1812)  57.     n.Yks.  He's  a  great  tangly  lad  (.I.W.). 

TANGS,  sb.  pi.  Nrf.  [t«r)z.]  In  phr.  to  be  in  pretty 
tans;.<,  to  be  in  a  fine  mess.  Miller  &  Skertchlv  Fen/and 
(1878)  iv. 

TANGS,  see  Tongs. 
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TAN-HILL  APPLE, //;>-.    Wil.    A'Quarrender'apple. 

n.Wil.  So  called  because  it  comes  in  about  the  time  of  the  fair  at 
Tan  Hill  (CE-D.). 

TANJAKE,  sb.  Cor.  [tae'ndzek.]  The  house-snail. 
(J.W.) 

TANK,  sb.^    Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Wil.  and  Amer.    [tar)k.] 

1.  A  piece  of  deep  water,  natural  or  artificial ;  a  pond. 
w.Yks.   WiLLAN  List    Wds.    1,1811).     ne.Lan.'     [Amer.    Drive 

your  horse  into  the  tank,  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  426.] 

2.  The  insoluble  sediment  from  the  dissolving  tanks  in 
alkali  works  ;  also  in  comp.  Tank-waste.  Nhb.'  3.  A 
milk-churn  ;  a  vessel  for  sending  milk  by  rail. 

n.Wil.  Defendant  came  .  .  .  through  her  garden  with  an  empty 
'tank' — that  is,  a  milk  churn.  . .  They  took  'tanks'  across  it  in- 
stead of .  .  .  round  the  road,  Devises  Gazette  (June  20,  1895). 

TANK,  sb?  and  v}  Yks.  Chs.  Stf  Not.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 
Won    Also  in  forms  tenk  Chs.' ;  tonk  Nhp.'    [taqk.] 

1.  sb.  A  blow  ;  a  knock  ;  a  kick  from  a  horse. 

w.Yks.  Whot  didta  break  that  spoon  for  ?  Aw  tae  thi  a  tank  fur 
that  (D.L.).  Chs.'  Fetch  him  a  tank  o'th'  maw;  Chs.^  Gee  him 
a  tank  o'er  the  ear.  s.Chs.'  Tu  faach-  ij  mon  u  taangk-  upu  dhu 
yed  widh  u  pahykil.  Stf.',  Not.=  Lei.' Shay  gen 'er  yeadatank 
agen  the  lather.  Nhp.'  He  fetch'd  him  a  tank  o'  th'  yed  ;  Nhp.", 
War.2S4 

2.  V.  To  strike,  knock  ;  to  beat  with  a  switch  or  other 
light  instrument. 

Lei.'  Tank  at  the  door.  War.  To  give  a  tanking  [i.e.  not  so 
severe  as  'a  thrashing']  (CT.O.) ;  War.''^ 

3.  To  hit  a  stone  against  a  basin  so  as  to  attract 
attention ;  to  make  a  ringing  noise  by  striking  anything 
together. 

w.Wor.  (H.B.);  Didna  yer  hear  maatankin'?  S.  Beauchamp 
N.  Hamilton  (1875)  U-  '43- 

TANK,  sA.*  Dev.  [taegk.]  An  old-fashioned  country 
dance. 

She  was  engaged  to  me  for  the  tank,  Baring-Gould  Spicier 
(1887)  II.  70. 

TANK,  V.'  and  sb.*  Stf.  War.  w.Cy.  [taqk.]  1.  v. 
To  gossip,  chatter ;  to  loiter  idly  about. 

Stf.  They  go  tanking  around  (W.H.).     War.«;  War.3  Get  on 
with  your  work — don't  be  tanking  about  after  those  chaps. 
2.  sb.  An  idle  amusement.    w.Cy.  (Hall.) 

TANKARD,  sb.  Midi.  Wil.  [taB-gkad.]  1.  In  comp. 
Tankard-turnip,  obs.,  the  long-rooted  turnip.  Midi.  Mar- 
shall Riir.  Ecoit.  (1796)  II.      2.  A  sheep-bell. 

Wil.  It's  Johnson's  flock ;  I  know  the  tang  of  his  tankards, 
Jefferies  Gt.  Estate  (1880)  vi ;  WiL'  It  is  said  that  the  whole  of 
the  '  tankards'  in  use  in  England  are  made  at  Great  Cheverell. 

TANKER,  s6.'  Sc.  Also  written  tankar,  tankor. 
[ta-gkar.]    A  dial,  form  of '  tankard.' 

e.Sc.  I've  broken  the  jug,  mother,  but  I'll  fetch  the  ale  in  a 
iankar'jSTRMK  Elmslie's  Drag-net  {igoo)  258.  Edb.  Caused  the 
emptying  of  so  many  ale-tankers,  Moir  Mansie  JVauch  (1828)  ii. 
Gall.  The  smirking  lady  gay  And  faeming  tankor,  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824)  401,  ed.  1876. 

TANKER,  5/!>.2  Bnff.'  [ta'qkar.]  Anything  large  and 
ugly,  esp.  of  a  person  or  lean  animal. 

TANKER,  V.  Der.2  nw.Der.'  [ta-r)k3(r).]  To  make 
a  noise. 

TANKERABOGUS,  see  Tantarabobus. 

TANKEROUS,  rt(^-.  e.An.'  [tffi'rjkarss.]  An  aphetic 
form  of 'cantankerous.' 

TANKERSOME,  adj.  Obs.  Suf  Fractious,  fretful, 
ill-humoured.        '  Haw  tankersome  yeow  dew  fare.' 

TANKLE,s6.  Sc.  [ta-gkl.]  An  icicle.  SeeTankling, 
1,  Tinkel-tankel. 

Per.  The  linn  wi' lang  tankle  is  hingin',  SpENCEPof»is(i898)  18. 

TANKLE,  V.    Lan.  Der.    [ta'qkl.]  1.  To  repair, 

tinker  up.    Cf  tinkle,  u.' 

s.Lan.i  Aw  muii  tankle  it  up  th'  best  road  aw  con. 
2.  To  idle,  trille.     Der.^  nw.Der.' 

TANKLEMENTS,  sb.  pi.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in  form 
tankliment  w.Yks.^  [ta'ijklments.]  Implements  ;  ac- 
coutrements ;  litter;  small  ornaments;  articles  of  finerj-, 
&c.    Cf  tanglement,  2. 

w.Yks.3  The  tankliraents  of  the  mantelshelf  are  its  ornaments; 


the  tankliments  of  a  gardener,  his  spade,  rake,  &c.  Lan.  Let  thi 
bits  o'  tanklements  stop  where  they  are,  Waugh  Heather  (ed. 
Milner)  I.  246.     s.Lan.'  (s.v.  Tanglements). 

TANKLET,  sb.  Nhb.'  [ta'rjklit.]  An  icicle.  See 
Tankle,  sb. 

TANKLING,  sb.  and  adv.     Nhb.  Lan.    [ta-i)klin.] 
\.  sb.   A  dangling  thing;  a  pendant.     See  Tankle,  s6. 

Lan.'  '  Hello,  Dick,  what's  that  bit  o'  th'  tanklin'  thou's  getten 
thrut  o'er  thi  shoolder? '     '  It's  a  cock-chicken,  owd  lad,'  Waugh 
Chim.  Corner  (1874)  216,  ed.  1879. 
2.  Harness, fittings, 'tackle.'  s.Lan.'     3.  adv.  Dangling. 

Nhb.'  He  toss'd  the  grey  gyus  ower  his  back.  An'  her  neck  it 
hung  tanklin  doon,  O,  Old  Rhyme. 

TANNAGE,  sb.    Sc.    [tanidg.]    A  tannery. 

BnSr.  There  are  also  in  the  Parish,  a  Tannage,  a  Distillery,  and 
of  late,  a  Bleachfield,  Gordon  Keith  (1880)  12. 

TANNER,  s6.'  Nhp.  Glo.  Hnt.  [tEe'n3(r).]  In  comb. 
(i)  Tanner's  apron,  the  garden  auricula.  Primula 
Auricula;  (2)  -'s  clots,  (3)  -knobs,  obsoL,  bark  after  it  has 
been  deprived  of  its  astringent  properties,  made  into 
small  squares,  and  dried  for  fuel. 

(i)  Glo.  Apparently  confined  to  the  yellow  variety  (B.  &  H.)  ; 
Glo.'     (2)  Nhp.'     (3)  Hnt.  (T.P.F.) 

TANNER,  sb.^  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  [ta'nsr.]  1.  A  small 
root  of  a  tree  ;  the  fang  of  a  tooth  ;  the  root  of  a  corn,  boil, 
&c.  Lth.  (Jam.),  Nhb.',  e.Dur.'  2.  That  part  of  a  frame 
of  wood  which  is  fitted  into  a  mortice.    Sc.  (Jam.) 

TANNO,  TANNY,  see  Tino,  adv.,  Tawny,  Tino,  adv. 

TANNYIKS,  sb.  pi.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  tynicks. 
The  teeth. 

'  Lat  me  see  if  du's  gotten  dy  tannyiks  1'  is  a  Fetlar  phrase 
addressed  to  a  small  child,  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  45;  Wir  bairn 
is  a  pOr  ill-triven  ting  gaain'  in  his  trid  year  an'  no  gotten  his 
tynicks  (J.S.). 

[Cp.  ON.  tonn  (gen.  tannar),  tooth  (Vigfusson).] 

TANO-,  see  Tino,  adv. 

TAN-PIN,  sb.  Chs.'  [ta'n-pin.]  A  plumber's  tool  for 
stopping  a  pipe  temporarily. 

TANRACKET,  sb.  Dev.*  [tse'nrsekit.]  A  racket, 
noise,  confusion  ;  a  noisy  crowd. 

TANSEL,  TANSILOON,  see  Tancel,  Tancelloon. 

TANSY,  s6.'  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Chs.  Nhp.  Glo. 
Brks.     Also  in  form  tancy  Cum.     [ta-nzi,tae'nzi;  ta'nsi.] 

1.  In  comp.  (i)  Tansy-cake,  {a)  a  girdle-cake  flavoured 
with  tansy  ;  [b)  a  merrymaking ;  (2)  -night,  see  below  ; 
(3)  -pudding,  a  pudding  flavoured  with  tansy  ;  (4)  -tea,  an 
infusion  of  tansy. 

(i,  a)  Nhb.i  (i)  Nhb.  Tansy  cakes  and  other  merry  makings 
were  held,  Richardson  Borderer  s  Tabte-bk.  (1846)  'VII.  388.  (2) 
Cum.  Tansy  nights  .  .  .  were  presided  over  by  the  ladies,  who 
provided  tansy  puddings  and  rich  rum  sauce,  w.Cum.  Times  (Apr. 
26,  1902)  3,  col.  3.  (3)  Nhb.'  A  pudding  made  of  flour  and  eggs 
and  seasoned  with  tansy.  It  is  still  occasionally  met  with.  Cum. 
w.Cum.  Times  (Apr.  26,  1902)  3,  col.  3.  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.''  A 
sweet  pudding  in  which  the  juice  of  tansy  is  a  compound,  eaten 
on  a  particular  day  in  spring.  (41  Nhb.'  Brks.  Patent  pills  and 
soothing  syrups  have  taken  the  place  of  calamint  and  tansy  tea, 
Spectator  (Apr.  12,  1902). 

2.  Phr.  my  delight's  in  tansies,  a  children's  singing  game ; 
see  below. 

Sth.  'And  my  delight's  in  tansies.  My  delight's  in  pansies;  My 
delight's  in  a  red  red  rose,  The  colour  of  my  Maggie,  oh  !  Heigh 
oh  !  my  Maggie,  oh  !  My  very  bonnie  Maggie,  oh  !  All  the  world 
I  would  not  give  For  a  kiss  from  Maggie,  oh!'  In  the  third  verse 
[?  first]  you  should  'clap  your  tails'  till  the  end  of  the  verse. 
Take  some  one  out  at  '  The  colour  of  my  Maggie,  oh  ! '  Nicholson 
Golspie  (1897)  130. 

3.  A  village  feast  held  on  Shrove  Tuesday ;  a  merry- 
making in  a  public-house. 

Nhb.'  The  fund  was  expended  in  refreshments  for  the  (football) 
players  after  the  game  was  ended,  consisting  of  hot  ale  and  cake, 
ad  libitum,  the  feast  being  followed  by  a  dance.  This  feast  the 
villagers  (of  Rothbury)  called  '  The  Tansy,'  DixoN  Shrove-tide,  4. 
Cum."  Tansy  belongs  to  the  Borders,  and  amongst  other  places, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hesket,  Sullivan  Cum.  and  IVm.  (1857) 
82.  There  were  '  cellar-openings '  and  annual  suppers  .  .  .  and 
tancies  patronised  by  the  women  of  the  place,  Burn  Brampton 
(1893)  II. 
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4.  The  leaf  only  of  the  tansy,  the  flowers  being  called 
'buttons.'      n.Yks.  (B.  &   H.)  5.  The  silver-weed, 

Polentilta  Anseriiia.    Cum.,  n.Yks.,  Nhp.  (13.  &  H.)    See 
Goose-tansy,  s.v.  Goose,  I.  2  (11).  6.  The  common 

j'arrow,  Achillea  Millefolium. 

Chs.  From  the  finely  cut  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  true 
T.msy  (B.  &  H.;;  Clis.i 
7.  The  corn-marigold,  Clirysanlltciutim  segetum.    Glo.' 

TANSY,**.*    Dev.    [taenzi.]   The  fish,  5/f;/)H«5/>/io//c;. 

The  smooth  shan,  shanny,  or  tansy,  of  our  southern  shore-boys, 
GoodlVds.  (1864)  671. 

TANT,  v}  Ken.  [taent.]  To  place  anything  out  of 
the  perpendicular.  (P.M.)  Hence  to  go  a  tattling,  phr. 
to  play  at  see-saw.     (ib.) 

TANT,  v^  and  sb.  Sc.  Wor.  [tant.]  1.  v.  To  argue 
or  dispute  in  a  captious,  quarrelsome  manner ;  to  rage. 
Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)    See  Tanter.      2.  sb.  A  rage,  temper. 

s.Wor.  A  wuz  'mos'  ready  to  be  in  a  despret  tant  afoer  I  telled 
'e  annythin'  on  it  (H.K."i. 

TANT,  V.'    m.Yks.'    [tant.]    To  potter  or  idle  about. 

TANT,  see  Taunt,  v.'* 

TANTABLET,  sb.  Obs.  e.An.'  An  open  tart  orna- 
mented with  strips  and  twirls  of  pastry.    Cf.  tantadlin(g. 

TANTABOMING,  see  Tanterboming. 

TANTADDLEMENT,  sb.  s.Chs.'  [tanta-dlmant.] 
A  trifle.    Cf.  tantadlin(g. 

s.Chs.i  It  is  often  contemptuously  used  of  all  mere  accomplish- 
ments, which  seem  wanting  in  solid  value,  of  confectionery  as 
opposed  to  plain  food,  &c. 

TANTADL1N(G,  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Not.  Lin. 
Lei.  War.  Hrf.  Glo.  Also  written  tantaddlin  s.Chs.' ; 
and  in  forms  tantaflin  Not.  ;  tantatlin  s.Lan.' ;  tantat- 
lin(g  w.Yks.  Not.     [tantadlin.]  1.  A  small  tart ;  an 

apple-dumpling ;  light  delicacies,  esp.  sweets,  in  contra- 
distinction to  more  substantial  food  ;  also  used  attrib. 

w.Yks.  Tan  tadlin's,  or  owt  else,  e't  paistry  way,  at  wor 
wanted,  Tom  Treddlehoyle  E.vliebis/iaii  (1857)  13  ;  Hl/x.  Courier 
(July  3,  18971 ;  w.Yks.2  'All  kinds  of  tantadlins,'  applied  to  any 
small  tart  made  of  pastry  and  jam.  nw.Der.i  s.Not.  She  made 
cakes  an'  tantaflin  sorts  o'  things.  A  bit  o'  that  beef  for  me ;  a 
don't  care  for  non  o'  yer  tarts  an'  tantaflins  (J.P.K.).  Hrf.  An 
apple  dumpling  made  in  circular  form,  Bound  Provinc.  (1876}. 
Glo.i 

2.  Camp.  Tantadlintart,  (1)  a  small,  light  tart;  any 
kind  of  dainty ;  fancy  food  ;  (2)  unpalatable  food  ;  see 
below;  (3)  cow-dung. 

(i)  s.Lan.i  Chs.'  The  word  is  not  always  confined  to  tarts,  but  is 
sometimes  used  for  all  the  small  sweets  at  a  dinner,  such  as  cheese 
cakes,  custards,  &c.,  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  substantial 
roast  joints  and  plum  pudding.  s.Chs.' The  word  has  generally 
a  depreciatory  sense.  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  War.^  Children  are  some- 
times promised  a  tantadlin-tart,  when  there  is  no  intention  to 
provide  a  delicacy  of  any  kind.  (2)  Lin.'  Let' The  composition 
of  this  delicacy  varies  considerably,  but  apples,  onions,  and  fat 
bacon  are  among  the  most  constant  of  its  elements.  Unwary 
enquirers  into  its  constituents  are  apt  to  find  themselves  the 
victims  of  a  curiously  unsavoury  joke.  War.*  A  pasty,  the  true 
contents  of  which  have  been  abstracted  and  replaced  by  some 
nasty  compound.     (3)  nw.Der.',  War.* 

3.  Fig.  A  contemptuous  term  for  anything  strange, 
fanciful,  or  fantastic.    s.Lan.' 

TANTAFLIN,  see  Tantadlin(g. 

TANTALLON,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  Tantallan.  In 
phr.  to  ding  down  Tantallan,  to  surpass  all  bounds. 

Bnff.'  T'ding  Tam-tallan  [sic].  Hdg.  The  rhyme,  generally 
given  with  a  preliminary  sort  of  sneering  '  Ou,  aye,' — '  Ding  doun 
Tantallon,  An'  build  a  Brig  tae  the  Bass,'  indicating  something 
deemed  to  be  impossible,  before  the  days  of  dynamite  and  Forth 
Bridges,  Montgomerie-Fleming  Notes  on  Jam.  (1899) ;  Situated 
directly  opposite  to  the  Bass  at  a  distance  of  i^  miles  across  a 
frequently  tumbling  sea,  its  redoubtablcness  of  character  gave 
rise  to  the  pithy  popular  saying  'Ding  doon  Tantallon?  Mak 
a  brig  to  the  Bass,'  Gazelleey  of  Sc.  (1842). 

TANTAMUS,  TANTANY,  see  Saint-Anthony,  Tan- 
tony. 

TANTARA,  sb.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  tantarra 
Dev.'  Cor.  [taenta'ra.]  A  noise  ;  a  disturbance  ;  an  out- 
cry.   Cf.  tantaran. 


Dev.'  '  Poor  dame  is  amost  off  her  legs ;  turmoil'd  to  death 
between  wan  thing  and  t'ether  :  quite  a  cow'd  out.'  'How 
happ'd  thecca  tantarra  then  ? '  3.  s.Dev.  Fox  Kiiigsbridse  (1874). 
Cor.  Nort — no,  not  the  screech  o'  horns  blawcd  by  all  the  angels 
in  heaven— could  be  awfuller  than  the  tantarra  o'  this  gert 
tempest,  Phillpotts  Prophets  {i8gi)  302. 

TANTARABOBUS,  sb.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in  forms 
tankerabogus  Dev. ;  tantarabobs  Dev.'  ;  tanterabobus 
Cor.';  tantrabobus.tantrumbobusCor.'*  [taentsrabobas.] 

1.  A  name  for  the  devil ;  a  bogie. 

w.Som.'  Usually  preceded  by  '  old.'  It  is  also  used  very  often 
as  a  playful  nickname  for  any  boy  or  man.  A  frequent  saying  in 
reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  age  of  any  one  latelj'  deceased  is — 
'  Oh!  I  reckon  he  lived  same's  Tantarabobus  [tanturuboabus] — 
all  the  days  of  his  life.'  'Nif  thee  disn  mind  and  alter  thy  hand, 
th'old  Tantarabobus  'II  be  arter  thee  !  '  Dev.  Now,  Polly,  yO'vc 
abin  a  bad,  naughty  maid,  and  ef  yfl  be  sich  a  wicked  cheel  again, 
I'll  zend  vur  tankerabogus  tQ  come  and  car  yQ  away  tQ  'is  pittee- 
'awl,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892);  Dev.'  The  jail  take  her  father, 
say  I,  'twas  his  doing;  I  did'n  care  if  the  old  tantarabobs  had'n, 
6.  Cor.i  '  Like  tantrabobus,  lived  till  he  died.'  Sometimes,  '  like 
Tantra-bobus'  cat.' 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  noisy,  plaj'ful  child. 
Cor.i ;  Cor,*  Oh  !  you  tantra-bobus! 

TANTARAN,  sb.    I.Ma.    Noise,  uproar.    Cf.  tantara. 

A  tantaran  ...  to  waken  the  dead,  Brow.n  Doctor  (1887)  23. 

TANTARA-STILE,  sb.    War.^    A  '  fall-stile '  (q.v.). 

TANTARROW,  sb.  Nhp.  War.  [tantaTo.]  A  pie 
made  of  meat,  apples,  &c.,  something  similar  to  a  '  squab- 
pie.'       Nhp.'  We  shall  have  a  tantarrow  for  dinner.     War.^ 

TANTARUM,  see  Tantrum. 

TANTASSA,m/.  w.Wor.'  In  p\\T.  tantassa,tatitassa 
pig,  toiu  a  row,  a  roisj  !  a  call  to  pigs.     (s.v.  Calls.) 

TANTATLING,  see  Tantadlin(g. 

TANTAWDHERLY,  adj.  Yks.  Also  in  form  tan- 
tawdhryly.  [tant^Sali.]  Tawdry,  slovenly.  See  Taw- 
dherly. 

e.Vks.  What  a  tan-tawdherly  woman  Bess  Robinson  is, 
Nicholson  Flk.  Sp.  (1889)  95  ;  e.Yks.' 

TANTER,  v.  Sc.  (Jam.  S;////.)  N.Cy.' Nhb.'  [ta'ntar.] 
To  quarrel ;  to  argue,  dispute  in  a  captious  manner ;  to 
rage.    See  Tant,  f.* 

[Cp.  Norw.  dial,  tandra,  tantra,  to  scold,  to  rate  (Aasen).] 

TANTERABOBUS,  see  Tantarabobus. 

TANTERBOMING,//'/.  fl(//.  Dev.  Also  written  tanta- 
boming.    [taentsbo'min.]    Faulty  ;  crooked  ;  out  of  place. 

He  had  fixed  a  stone  in  my  garden,  and  I  made  him  alter  it, 
after  which  he  said  that  '  it  did  not  look  so  tanterboming,' 
meaning  that  it  was  not  so  much  awry,  Reports  Provixc.  (1889); 
In  common  use  at  this  present  time  among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  and  is  applied  to  anything  which  happens  to  be  faulty,  or 
in  any  way  not  as  it  should  be,  ib.  (1893). 

TANTERLICK,  56.  Fif.  Ayr.  (Jam.)  [tantarlik.]  A 
severe  stroke. 

TANTFELLYIN,  sb.  Sh.L  A  young  animal,  esp.  a 
horse,  losing  its  teeth.  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  45.  Cf. 
tannyiks. 

TANTHUNDER,  sb.  Obs.  or  ohsol.  Dur.  A  commo- 
tion.   Gibson  Up-Weardale  Gl.  (1870). 

TANTICKLE,  sb.  e.An.*  Suf.'  [tae'ntikl.]  The 
stickleback,  Casterosteiis  trachurus.     Cf.  stanstickle. 

TANTIDDY,  see  Saint  Anthony. 

TANTIVY,  sb.  and  adv.  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  War.  Also 
in  form  tantwivvy  Lakel.*  [tantivi.]  1.  sb.  Quick 
speed  ;  great  haste.    See  Tivvy. 

Lakel.*  He  was  gaan  efter  t'hoonds  at  seek  a  tantwivvy. 
War.  (J.R.W.) 

2.  A  rage. 

Yks.  Here's  Jack,  an'  I  guess  in  a  fine  tantivy.  Holmes 
Fariiiihar  Fraiikhearl,  271. 

3.  adv.  Quickly,  hastily. 

Dmb.  Your  liorji,  Jock  Grifle,  Blaw  out  tantivy  ;  blaw,  man,  for 
your  life,  Salmon  Gowodcan  (i868)  49. 

TANTLE,  V.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 
Also  in  form  tontle  w.Yks.  [ta'ntl.]  1.  To  walk  slowly 
and  feebly ;  to  totter,  as  a  young  child  ;  to  dawdle,  loiter, 
waste  time ;  to  trifle,  potter  about. 
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n.Yks.12;  n.Yks."  Deean't  tantle  on  leyke  that.  ne.Yks.i, 
e.Yks.',  ra.Yks.'  w.Yks.i  Shoe  feels  seea  leetsorae  an  cobby,  an 
can  tottle  an  tantle  about  a  bit,  ii.  291  ;  w.Yks.^,  ne.Lan.',  Not.i 
Lin.  You  come  tantling  about  i'  my  garden,  Fenn  Cure  of  Souls 
(1889)  35. 

Hence  Tantling-job,  sb.  a  small,  trifling  job  ;  one  that 
does  not  require  all  one's  energy. 

n.Yks.  T'Maister  set  raa  ov  a  bit  ov  a  tantling  job  till  neet 
(W.H.'.  Lin.i  I  cannot  abear  such  tantling-jobs.  n.Lin.'  I  like 
sum'ats  one  can  stick  to,  not  a  tantlin'  job  like  this  here. 

2.  To  dangle  after  ;  to  attend  officiously. 

ne.Lan.i  '  She  tantles  after  him  ' ;  often  said  of  the  attentions  of 
an  anxious  mother.  Lin.  Grose  ^1790)  MS.  add.  (P.)  sw.Lin.' 
Thou  tantles  after  me,  and  thou  hinders  me.  Nhp.'  When  two 
persons  are  particularly  attached,  and  generally  accompany  each 
other  in  their  walks,  it  is  commonly  said,  '  They  are  always 
tantling  after  each  other.'     War.3 

3.  To  pet,  fondle,  caress ;  to  humour  a  child ;  to  pay 
much  attention  to ;  to  nurse  and  feed  with  care. 

w.Yks.  Shoo  does  nowght  but  tontle  wi'  t'barn  t'day  thriff, 
Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Nov.  19,  1898).  Lei.'  Nhp.i  I  shall  buy  a 
pig  and  tantle  it  up  by  Christmas.     War.^ 

TANTONY,  sb.  Chs.  Nhp.  Hnt.  Dor.  Also  written 
Tantany  Dor.  [ta'ntani,  tsentani.]  1.  In  cowp.  Tan- 
tony('s-pig,  (i)  the  smallest  pig  of  a  litter.  Dor.  (H.E.); 
(2)  in  phr.  to  foUoiv  one  like  a  Tanlony-pig,  to  stick  close  to 
one.  Chs.'^  See  Anthony -pig.  2.  A  small  bell ;  see 
below. 

Nhp.'  The  small  bell  over  the  church-porch,  or  between  the 
chancel  and  the  nave  :  the  term  is  also  applied  to  any  small  hand- 
bell. '  Ring  the  tantony '  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  St.  Anthony, 
the  emblem  of  that  saint  being  a  bell  at  his  tan-staff,  or  round  the 
neck  of  his  accompanying  pig.  Hnt.  The  name  given  to  a  bell 
which  is  rung  at  the  entrance  gate  of  the  grounds  of  Kimbolton 
Castle  to  give  notice  of  the  arrival  of  visitors  (T.P.F.). 

TANTONY,  see  Saint-Anthony. 

TANTOOZLE,  I'.     Not.    [tantu-zl.]    To  whip  soundly. 

I'm  main  glad  yer  tantoozled  her  as  yer  did,  Prior  Forest  Flk. 
(1901)  86.  s.Not.  Ah'll  tantoozle  yer  when  a  cop  yer.  It  wor 
a  tantoozling  'e  gen  'er  (J.P.K.). 

TANTRABOBUS,  see  Tantarabobus. 

TANTRIL,  sb.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Also  written 
tantrel  N.Cy.^  n.Yks.'  ne.Lan.'  Chs.^ ;  trantrell  n.Cy. 
Chs.=  ;  trantrill  n.Yks.' =  [ta-ntril.]  1.  An  idle  person, 
esp.  a  girl ;  a  vagrant,  vagabond  ;  a  gipsy. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790);   N.Cy.^     n.Yks.   Some   tantril  has   been 
here   and    stovvn  't   away,   Meriton   Praise  Ale   (1684)   1.  207; 
n.Yks.',  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.' 
2.  A  freak;  a  whim.     Chs.^^ 

TANTRUM,  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  tantarum  Dev.;  tanteruni  Der.^;  tanthrum 
Ir. ;  tantrim  Wil.  [tantram,  tsentram.]  1.  In  camp. 
Tantrum-fit,  a  fit  of  ill-temper. 

Lnk.  Ba's  wee  brither  when  he's  sleepy,  Soothes  him  in  his 
tantrum  fit,  Nicholson  Idylls  (1870)  29. 
2.  A  foolish  fancy  ;  a  whim,  vagary ;  a  fluster  ;  pi.  high 
or  affected  airs.    See  Antrims. 

Sc.  In  his  tantrums  (Jam.).  Arg.  If  it  had  been  no  more  than 
that,  I  should  have  thought  it  a  girl's  tantrum,  Munro  Shoes  of 
Fort.  (1901)  23.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  Don.  What 
was  the  nixt  tanthrum  come  intil  his  head  but  to  carry  Billy  right 
slap  through  the  middle  of  Archie's  bee-skeps,  Cent.  Mag.  (Feb. 
1900)  606.  Dur.',  Cum.",  w.Yks.i,  Chs.^^,  Der.=  (s.v.  Antrims), 
Not.',  Lin.',  Lei.'  Nhp.'  My  lady  was  in  her  tantrums  to-day  ; 
there  was  no  bearing  her  airs  and  her  whims.  Shr.,  Hrf.  Bound 
Proviiic.  (1876  .  Hnt.  (T.P.F.),  e.An.'  Nrf.  Holloway.  Suf.' 
He's  in  his  tantrums.  Sus.,  Hmp.  Holloway.  Wil.  Slow  Gl. 
(1892).  s.Dev.  Fox  Kiitgsbridge  (1874).  Cor.  Trapesing  about 
and  gitting  in  hes  tantrums,  E.vliibitioii  (1873)  108. 

TANTRUMY,  nrfy.  w.Som.'  [tee'ntrami.]  Passionate; 
given  to  bursts  of  ill-temper. 

I  can't  think  hot  we  be  gwain  to  do  way  thick  bwoy,  he's  that 
there  tantrumy  'pon  times,  I  be  most  afeard  to  zee  un  go  off 
in  fits. 

TANTRUN, 'J.    m.Yks.i    [ta-ntran.]    To  potter  about ; 
to  drudge  or  plod  slowly,  as  old  people. 
He's  tantrunning  about  in  the  garth,  now. 


TANTRUPS,  si^. />/.  Mid.  [tae-ntraps.]  Ill-humoured 
disturbances. 

Not  that  we  means  to  make  tantrups,  you  know,  Blackmore 
Kit  viSgo'i  II.  viii. 

TANTUM,  sb.'  n.Cy.  Wm.  Yks.  Bdf.  Also  written 
tantem  Wm.  [tantam,  taentam.]  1.  A  fixed  quantity ; 
a  due  proportion  ;  a  stint  of  work,  &c. 

n.Cy.  In  one  or  two  old  piecework  trades— notably  some 
branches  of  the  potters  and  glass  bottle  makers— a  similar 
limitation  of  individual  output  has  prevailed  under  the  name  of 
stint  or  tantum.  In  our  light  metal  shops  .  .  .  the  society  has  a 
tantum  fixed  which  the  men  are  not  allowed  to  exceed,  Webb 
Iiidiistiial  Democracy  (1901)  447.  Wm.  Ah've  deun  mi  tantem, 
Ah'll  gah  tu  bed  (B.K.I.  w.Yks.  '  Hev  some  mooar  puddin  ! ' 
'  Nay,  nooa  mooar  this  tahme  ;  Ah've  hed  mi  lantum.'  '  Hah  milch 
hez  ta  gitten  ? '  '  Oh  !  t'owd  tantum '  (x6.).  Bdf.  A  man  drinks  his 
tantum.  A  farmer  has  not  got  his  tantum  of  men  (J.W.B.). 
2.  State,  condition. 

Wm.  He's  back  at  t'auld  tantem,  drinkin  o'  afoor  him,  it's 
shamful  (B.K.). 

TANTUM,  sb.'^  n.Cy.  Yks.  [ta-ntam.]  A  dial,  form 
of 'tantrum.'    (J.W.) 

TANTY.RANTY,  s6.    Obs.    Sc.     Fornication. 

Edb.  Which  ever  way  ane  maks  a  seizure  O'  the  fair,  i'  the  auld 
affair  Ca't  tanty-ranty,  LiddlePo«»is  (1821)  34. 

TANY-,  see  Tino,  adv. 

TANYIE-MA-W,  sb.  S.  &  Ork.'  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]    A  small  species  of  sea-gull. 

TAO-WLT,  see  Tolt. 

TAP,  v.'  and  sb.'  Cum.  Yks.  Chs.  Not.  Nhp.  'War.  Shr. 
Hrf.  Glo.  w.Cy.  Dor.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  tapp  Yks. ; 
and  in  form  tep  Cum.'*  [tap,  tsep.]  \.  v.  In  comb,  (i) 
Tap-andgo,  'tip-and-run,'  a  form  of  cricket  in  which  the 
batsmen  run  every  time  they  hit  the  ball ;  (2)  -it,  the  game 
of  Up-Jenkins.' 

(i)  s.Not.  Let's  play  at  cricket :  let's  play  Tap-and-go  (J.P.K.). 
(2)  Nhp.  (C.W.) 

2.  To  break  stone  for  road  metal.    n.Yks.  (C.V.C.) 

3.  To  re-sole  or  heel  boots  and  shoes. 

Chs.',  s.Chs.',  War.2  Shr.'  I've  made  yore  boots  aumust  as 
good  as  new ;  I've  tapped  an'  'eeled  'em,  but  I'd  much  ado,  fur 
the  in-sole  wuz  gwun.  Hrf."^,  Glo.',  w.Cy.  (Hall.),  Dor.'  Dev. 
Ef  zo  be  yu  taps  thews  botes,  they'll  least  awl  drfl  tha  zummer, 
Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892).  nw.Dev.'  Cor.'  Tap  a  tap  shoe,  that 
would  I  do.  If  I  had  but  a  little  more  leather,  Old  Nursery  Rhyme ; 
Cor.2 

4.  sb.  A   sharp   stroke  on   the  head ;    a  smart  blow. 
Cum.'*     ,  5.  A  rate  of  speed. 

s.Chs.'  Oo  wuz  kiim'in  daaynjth  road  aat'  \x  praat'i  uwd  taap'. 
6.  The  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe;  the  metal  shield  on  the 
heel  of  a  boot  or  shoe. 

Dor.',  nw.Dev.'  Cor."  The  tap  of  your  shoe  is  wearing;  it 
wants  tapping;  Cor.* 

TAP,  sb.^  and  v.^  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
[tap,  taep.]  1.  sb.  In  comb,  (i)  Tap  and  cannel,  a  spigot 
and  faucet ;  (2)  -blash,  the  refuse  of  the  tap,  weak  inferior 
beer  or  ale,  thin  drink ;  (3)  -dish,  a  dish  with  a  plug  in  the 
centre,  to  enable  the  dish  to  be  emptied  without  removal; 
(4)  -dressing,  a  custom  of  decorating  wells  with  flowers, 
&c. ;  see  below ;  (5)  .droppings,  sediment  left  at  the 
bottom  of  a  cask  of  beer,  &c. ;  (6)  -lap,  (7)  -lash,  see  (2) ; 
(8)  -ooze,  the  wicker  strainer  placed  over  the  mouth  of 
the  tap  in  a  mash-vat  when  brewing,  to  allow  the  wort  to 
ooze  through,  and  to  prevent  the  grains  passing ;  (9) 
-tree,  a  conical  pointed  stick  inserted  in  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  mast-vat ;  (10)  -wad,  (11)  -whisk,  see  (8). 

(i)  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.E»g.  (1825).  (2)  Lin.  Thomp- 
son Hist.  Boston  (1856)  726  ;  Lin.'  (3)  Nhp.'  (4)  Der.  We  are 
sure  all  our  readers — especially  those  who  have  seen  a  tap  dress- 
ing— will  hail  with  pleasure  the  announcement,  that  steps  are 
about  to  be  taken  to  have  the  taps  at  Wirksworth  dressed  on 
Whit-Wednesday  next.  .  .  It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single 
objection  can  be  made  to  the  custom.  Another  circumstance  is, 
that  it  is  strictly  local ;  it  belongs  to  Derbyshire  alone.  A'.  &  Q, 
1 1860)  2nd  S.  ix.  345  ;  In  1855,  while  passing  an  evening  hour  at 
a  garden-gate  in  .  .  .  Baslow,  a  youth  arrived  bearing  ...  a  very 
large  basket  well  garnished  with  flowers  of  divers  kinds  and 
colours  ;  an  increase  of  which  he  solicited  by  a  selection  from  my 
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friend's  garden.  .  .  I  was  informed  that  [he]  was  collecting  them 
for  the  Pilsley  ■  Well '  or  'Tap  '  dressing.  .  .  I  found  that  .  .  .  the 
festival .  .  .  answered  exactly  to  an  account  in  a  letter  by  a 
brother  in  1851,  describing  the  well-dressing  which  he  witnessed 
at  the  above  named  place.  It  was  as  follows — '  In  the  morning  a 
procession  passed  through  Baslow  on  its  way  to  Pilsley.  It 
consisted  of  nine  carts  and  waggons  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
containing  the  boys  and  girls  of  Eyam  school,  with  their  dads  and 
mams,  uncles  and  aunts  [&c.],  .  .  a  few  flags,  and  headed  by  some 
stout  fellows  armed  with  cornopeans  and  trombones,  blowing 
discordant  sounds.  .  .  They  march  round  the  village  where  the 
'  wcU-nowering  '  takes  place,  carrying  their  flags,  and  headed  by 
their  bands.  In  the  afternoon  we  saw  them  come  back,  the  chaps 
in  the  cart  blowingaway  as  fresh  as  ever.  When  we  went  up  in 
the  evening,  we  found  quite  a  throng  in  the  village.  People 
come  from  all  parts  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  custom  with  those 
who  can  afford  it  to  keep  open  house  for  the  day.  A  great  deal 
of  taste  and  fancy  is  exhibited  in  the  .  .  .  'tap-dressing.'  Behind 
two  of  the  taps  that  supply  water  to  the  village,  was  erected 
a  large  screen  of  rough  boards  ;  the  principal  one  was  about  20  ft. 
square.  The  screen  is  then  plastered  over  with  moist  clay,  upon 
which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  arms,  and  a  great  variety  of 
fanciful  devices  and  mottoes,  are  executed  in  various  colours  by 
sticking  flowers  and  buds  into  the  clay,  by  which  means  they  keep 
fresh  for  several  days.  The  background  to  the  device  is  formed 
with  the  green  leaves  of  the  fir.  Some  of  the  ornaments  are 
formed  of  shells  stuck  into  the  clay.  Branches  of  trees  are 
arranged  at  the  sides  of  the  screen  ;  and  in  the  front  a  miniature 
garden  is  laid  out,  with  tiny  gravel-walks,  and  flower-beds  with 
shell  borders,  and  surrounded  by  a  fence  of  stakes  and  ropes. 
Opposite  the  principal  screen  they  had  .  .  .  attempted  a  fountain  ; 
formed  by  the  figure  of  a  duck  with  outstretched  wings,  straight 
neck,  and  bill  wide  open,  from  which  a  stream  of  water  shot  up 
about  a  yard  high.  .  .  There  was  a  .  .  .  flag  flying  on  the  village 
green,  and  the  same  at  the  inn  ;  and  a  pole  decorated  with 
flowers,  and  a  young  tree  tied  to  the  lower  part  ;  and  a  few  stalls 
for  nuts  and  gingerbread.  A  very  large  tent  in  which  tea  was 
served  at  a  shilling,  and  as  much  dancing  as  j'ou  liked  afterwards 
for  nothing;  or  the  dancing  without  the  tea  for  si.xpence ;  and 
some  third-rate  itinerant  posturers  in  the  street.  There  was  to 
be  a  grand  display  of  fireworks  between  11  and  12  o'clock;  and 
besides,  there  was  dancing  at  the  inn,  ib.  431.  (5)  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
(6)  e.An.'  (7)  N.Cy.'  Cum.i  The  weakest  part  of  a  brewing  of 
ale;  gen.  three  kinds — yel  or  yal,  smo'  beer,  and  tap  lash  ;  Cum." 
w.Yks.  Thoresby  if//.  (^1703);  w.Yks.'*,  ne.Lan.',  Nhp.',  Hrf.', 
Glo.'  (8)  Nhp.'  (9)  Sc.  Put  a  cork  or  dottle  in  the  under  end  ; 
or  you  may  make  use  of  a  tap-tree,  and  then  you  need  not  a  cork. 
Let  the  water  stand  four  hours  upon  the  ashes;  then  take  out 
your  cork,  or  tap-tree,  and  have  a  tub  below  to  receive  the  lee 
that  comes  off,  Maxwell  Set.  Trans.  (1743)  284  (Jam.).  Cai.' 
w.Ltb.  There  is  in  the  brewhous  .  .  .  ane  maskeine  fatt,  ane 
taptrie  and  ane  maskine  rudder,  Maidment  Spolliswoode  Misc. 
(1844-5)1.372.  (io)War.3,Wor.  (E.S.),se.Wor.i  (11)  Lei.>,Nhp.> 

2.  V.  To  change  a  note  or  sovereign. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.  \  w.Yks.'  Nhp.'  It'll  soon  go  now  it's  once  tapp'd. 
War.s 

3.  To  begin  cutting  or  consuming. 

w.Som.'  Ididn  want  to  tap  thick  there  cave  o'  taties  vore  arter 
Kirsmas.  Jim,  urn  out  and  tap  in  a  cut  o'  hay,  will  'er? 
nw.Dev.' 

TAP,  TAP-ANTEERIE,  see  Top,  Tapsalteerie. 

TAPE,  -vA.'  Nhb.  Ylis.  Lin.  [tep,  leap.]  1.  In  comp. 
Tape-needle,  a  bodkin.  n.Lin.'  2.  Phr.  to  have  the  tape, 
to  have  authority. 

Nhb.'  '  He  hes  the  tape'  [applied  to  a  farm   worker  who  has 
instructions  from  his  superior  to  order  his  fellow-workmen]. 
3.  A  weaving  term  :  a  length  of  warp  used  for  threading 
the  machine.    w.Yks.  (S.K.C.)      Hence  Tapeworm,  sb.  a 
long  warp  with  about  10  to  20  ends.     ib. 

TAPE,  s6.2  s.Cy.  I.W.  Also  written  teype  I.W.'  A 
mole.  s.Cy.  (Hall.),  I.W.'  Hence  Tape-taker,  sb.  a 
mole-catcher.    I.W.' 

[Cp.  And  cither  shall  thees  talpes  voidc  or  sterve, 
Palladius  Httsb.  (c.  1420)  931.     Lat.  talpa.] 

TAPE,  V.  Sc.  Also  in  form  teep  Lnk.  (Jam.)  Dmf. 
[tep,  tip.]  To  use  sparingly  ;  to  make  anything  go  a  long 
way ;  to  stint. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Herd  Coll.  Bugs.  (1776)  Gl.  Lnk.  Ramsay  Poems 
(1721)  Gl.    Dmf.  Wallace  Schoolmaster  (1899)  354. 


TAPEE,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  (Jam.)  1.  The  fore 
part  of  the  hair  when  put  up  with  pins.  Sc.  2.  A  small 
cushion  of  hair  worn  by  old  women,  in  what  is  called  the 
open  of  the  head,  for  keeping  up  the  hair.    Ayr. 

TAPER,  V.  and  adj.  Nhb.  Chs.  e.An.  Also  written 
taypor  Nhb.  [tep3(r.]  \.  v.  To  reduce  gradually  ;  to 
diminish  the  quantity  or  potency  of  one's  drink  ;  to  dilute 
wines,  spirits,  &c. 

Nhb.  Gie's  a  drain,  not  a  drop !  whei  aw  mun  taypor,  Chater 
Tyneside  Aim.  (1869)  7.  s.Chs.'  A  woman  said  her  cat  had  been 
feeding  on  milk  and  '  wiid-)nu  lahyk  tii  bi  tai'pQrd  daayntu  wee-.' 
2.  attj.   At  an  end,  nearly  exhausted. 

e.An.^  My  purse  grows  taper. 

TAPERED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  In  form  teypard.  01 
abuilding;  high andtrail.  Gall. MACTAGGART^Hcyf/- (1824). 

TAPERELL,  adv.  Hmp.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    P'eebly. 

s.Hmp.  In  the  month  of  April  He  [the  cuckoo]  singeth  taperell, 
A'.  &■  O.  I  1872)  4th  S.  ix.  447. 

TAPER-TAIL,  nrfz'.    Obs.    Sc.    Topsy-turvy. 

s.Sc.  (Jam.);  The  warl'  wad  a'  gang  taper-tail  thegither,  T. 
Scott  Poems  (:793)  365. 

TAPET,  see  Tabet. 

TAPEY,  nrf/.  Yks.  [tea'pi.]  Plastered  or  stuck  together 
with  size  so  as  to  represent  the  appearance  of  tape. 
w.Yks.  (J.G.) 

TAPIE,  see  Tawpie. 

TAPL0CH,s6.  Obs.  Sc.  Alsoinformtawploch.  A  giddy- 
brained  girl.  Gall.  MACTAGGART£Hor/.(  1824).  Cf.tawpie. 

TAPLY,  adv.  Obs.  Dcv.  Also  in  form  tapely.  At 
break  of  day,  early  in  the  morning;  privately,  quickly. 

n.Dev.  Chell  g'  in  to  Moulton  Tomarra  pritty  taply,  E.xm. 
Crishp.  1,1746)  1.  630;  Uorae  Subseiivae  (1777)  427- 

TAPPER,  si.'  Lei.  Also  in  form  tapperer.  [ta-p3{r).] 
The  lesser  spotted  woodpecker,  Dendrocopus  minor. 
SwAiNSON  Birds  (1885)  99. 

TAPPER,  sb."^  Obs.  n.Cy.  An  innkeeper.  Trans. 
Phil.  Soc.  (1858)  174;  (Hall.) 

[OE.  tappcre,  a  tavern-keeper  (B.T.).] 

TAPPERER,  see  Tapper,  sb.' 

TAPPET,  sb.    Nhb.'    [tapit.]    A  piece  put  on  a  shoe. 

TAPPID,  see  Tappit. 

TAPPIETOORIE,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  written  tapi- 
toorie  Edb.  Ir. ;  tappietourie  Sc.  (Ja.m.)  :  and  in  form 
tappy-tourock  Ayr.  [tapituri.]  1.  Anything  raised 
very  high  to  a  point ;  also  used  attrib. 

Frf.  Each  having  a  little  peg  at  the  top,  like  the  tappie-toorie  of 
a  Balmoral  bonnet,  Inglis  ^(></7*.  (1895)  94.  Ayr.  i,Jam.)  Lnk. 
The  tappie-toorie  fir-tree  shining  a'  in  green,  Miller  intlic 
IVinkie  (ed.  1902)  12.  Edb.  Chignons,  tapitoories,  and  bannits, 
Smith  yf«;/^  Blair  (ed.  1871)  15.  n.Ir.  She  hadnae  a  big  tapi- 
toorie  heid  o'  hair  like  the  maist  o'  lasses  in  them  days,  Lyttle 
Paddy  McQuillan,  45. 

2.  Anything  resting  on  an  insecure  foundation  and 
swinging  at  the  top.     Sc.  (A.W.)     Cf.  tappiloorie. 

3.  The  knob  of  pastry  which  fills  up  the  hole  in  the 
centre  of  a  pie. 

Ayr.  (Jam.);  When  he's  getting  his  dinner  wi' you  the  day, 
I  would  gie  him  the  tappy-tourock  o'  the  pie,  Galt  Sir  A.  IVjlie 
(1822")  Ixxxviii. 

TAPPILOORIE,  sb.  Sc.  Anything  raised  high  on  a 
sliglit  or  tottering  foundation  ;  also  used  attrib.  (Jam.), 
Mackay.     Cf.  tappie-toorie,  2. 

TAPPIN,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  taupin  Abd.  1.  The 
root  of  a  tree  ;  the  tap-root  of  a  turnip,  carrot,  &c. 

Abd.  (G.W.)     Per.  A  tangly  tappin  for  a  rod  He  in  his  nervous 
right  hand  claspit,  Spence  Poems  ^1898.  141. 
2.  Fig.   A  long,  thin  person. 

Abd.  Sic  a  lang  taupin  o'  a  lassie,  or  o'  a  loon  (G.W.). 

TAPPIN,  see  Topping. 

TAPPISH,  V.  Der.  Also  written  tapish.  [ta-pij.] 
To  waste  or  pine  away ;  to  begin  to  be  mortally  ill. 

Der. 2  Hur  tappish'd  yest'  morn.  n.Der.  He  tapished  and  died, 
Addy  Gl.  V1891  i  58.  nw.Der.'  Inquiring  on  Sunday  last  what  ailed 
a  man  who  was  sick,  his  brother  said  he  thought  he  was  '  tap- 
pished  '  with  a  decline.  The  word  is  common  in  the  mining 
district  near  Bakewell,  Manc/i.  Guardian  {Mar.  i,  1875);  'Tappish' 
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is  current  as  a  neuter  verb  at  Taddington.  I  am  also  informed 
by  a  native  of  Winster  that  the  word  is  used  there  in  a  passive 
form,  as  'He's  tappished; '  he's  poorly  or  ill.  The  word  is  also 
used  there  in  reference  to  an  unsound  arm  or  leg,  for  instance, 
'  This  arm's  tappished.'  It  is,  moreover,  applied  to  a  piece  of  wood 
or  a  board  which  is  decaying,  'This  wood's  tappished,'  ib.  (Mar. 
29,  1875) ;  When  the  word  '  tappish  '  is  made  use  of,  and  it  is 
applied  to  persons,  animals,  and  vegetables,  it  is  understood  or 
intended  to  mean  that  the  person,  animal,  or  vegetable  is  afflicted 
with  a  disease  which  is  probable  may  cause  death.  It  is  very 
commonly  used  with  respect  to  potato  crops,  as,  '  Ahv  a  good  crop 
a  taters,  bur  theer  tappished,'  ib.  (Apr.  8,  1875). 

TAPPIT,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Hmp.  Also  in  forms  tapped 
Cai. ;  tappid  Sh.I. ;  tappity  Sc.  (Jam.)  [ta'pit,  tae'pit.] 
Crested,  tufted  ;  gen.  used  of  fowls.     See  'Top,  6,  Toppy. 

Sh.I.  What  tinks  da  o'  Mansie's  tappid  hen  'at  haes  a  egg  i'  da 
moarnin?  S/j.  A'cws  (Jan.  28, 1899).  Cai.'  Elg.  A  tappit  hen  Wi' 
yellow  spurs  lang  on  her  heels,  Couper  Poetry  (1804)  II.  56. 
Rnf.  Pawkie  Auld  Robin  cam  up  frae  the  glen,  Wi'  a  dozen  o'  eggs 
and  a  white  tappit  hen,  Barr  Poems  (1861)  73.  Ayr.  His  head 
powdered  and  frizzled  up  like  a  tappit-hen,  Galt  An>i.  Parish 
(1821')  ii.  s.Hmp.  Ursley,  as  is  more  like  a  tappit  hen  nor  aught 
else,  Verney  L.  Lisle  (1870)  xi. 

Hence  Tappit-hen,  sb.  a  drinking  vessel  containing  a 
Scotch  quart  of  ale  or  claret ;  a  larger  vessel  containing 
three  pints  of  wine. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  A  huge  pewter  measuring-pot  containing  at  least 
three  English  quarts,  denominated  a  Tappit-hen,  Scott  IVaverley 
(1814)  xi ;  It  was  a  pewter  measure,  the  claret  being  in  ancient 
days  served  from  the  tap,  and  had  the  figure  of  a  hen  upon  the  lid. 
In  later  times  the  name  was  given  to  a  glass  bottle  of  the  same 
dimensions,  Hislop  5c,  ^Hfcrfo/e  (1874)  4.  Ayr.  The  tappit  hen, 
gae  bring  her  ben,  Burns  Oh  a  Tumbler,  st.  a. 

TAPPY,  see  Tawpy,  Toppy. 

TAPPY-LAPPY,  adv.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Ylcs.  Nhp. 
[ta'pilapi.]  As  fast  as  possible  ;  at  top  speed,  helter- 
skelter ;  anyhow;  gen.  used  of  running. 

N.Cy.i  Nhb.i  The  twee  boxers  went  ti'd  tappy-lappy,  Uke  a 
lowse  winda  shutter  flappin  i'  the  wind,  e.Dur,'  Cum.  Linton 
Lake  Cy.  (1864I  312.  n.Yks,  They'd  all  geean  in,  tappy  lappy, 
TwEDDELL  Clevel.  Rhymes  (1875)  48  ;  n,Yks.'',  m,Yks.',  Nhp.'- 

TAPPY-TOUROCK,  see  Tappietoorie. 

TAPPY-TOUSIE,  sb.  Sc.  (Jam.)  A  children's  game  ; 
see  below. 

In  this  sport,  one  taking  hold  of  another  by  the  forelock  of  his 
hair,  says  to  him,  '  Tappie  tappie  tousie,  will  ye  be  my  man  ? ' 
If  the  other  answers  in  the  affirmative,  the  first  says,  '  Come  to  me 
then,  come  to  me  then,'  giving  him  a  smart  pull  towards  him  by  the 
lock  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  If  the  one  who  is  asked,  answers 
in  the  negative,  the  other  gives  him  a  push  backward,  saying, 
*  Gae  frae  me  then,  gae  frae  me  then,' 

TAPSALTEERIE,  adv.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  written 
tapsalteery  Dmf. ;  tapsalterie  Lnk. ;  and  in  forms  tap- 
an-teerie  Sc. ;  tapsalteeries  Per.;  tapsee-teerie  Rxb.; 
tapsie-teerie  Rxb. (Jam.);  tapsill-teerieSh.l,;  tapsilteery 
Lth, ;  taupsaleery  Edb.  ;  topsy-teery  Uls.  1.  adv. 
Topsy-turvy,  upside  down  ;  also  used  atlrib. 

Sc.  He  was  na  widower  lang  ago,  Till  he  grew  tap-and-teerie  ; 
And  he  has  thro'  the  kintry  gane.  To  seek  anither  dearie,  Kinloch 
Ballad  Bk.  (1827)  77,  ed.  1868.  Sh.I,  I'll  fiddle  until  my  fiddle 
an'  I  Baith  gengs  tapsill  teerie,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  83,  Per,  I 
think  the  year's  gane  tapsalteeries,  Haliburton  Ochil  Idylls 
(1891)  III,  Ayr,  (Jam.)  ;  May  a'  gae  tapsalteerie,  Burns  Green 
grow  the  Rashes,  st,  4.  Lnk.  The  man's  mind's  clean  reversed,  an' 
turned  tapsalterie  a'thegither,  Murdoch  Readings  {i8g$)  II.  103. 
Lth,  Dealing  round  strong  punch  and  joke.  Good  humoured  mad, 
near  twa  o'clock  Turns  a'  things  tapsilteery,  MacneillPos/.  IVts. 
(1801)  176,  cd,  1856.  Edb.  A'  my  fine  castles  in  the  air  .  . .  had 
been  sent  taupsaleery,  Campbell  Deilie  Jock  (1897)  113,  SIk. 
Wi'  ae  desperate  wallop  we  baith  gaed  tapsalteerie— frae  ae 
sliddery  ledge  to  anither,  Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  II.  10. 
Dmf.  Nae  madcap  schemes  tumin'  a'  thing  tapsalteery,  Paton 
Castlebraes  (1898)  144.  Rxb.  For  tapsee-teerie  lie  the  sheaves,  A. 
Scott  Poems  (ed.  1808)  100;  (Jam.)  Uls.  (M.B.-S.) 
2.  sb.   A  topsy-turvy  manner  ;  a  state  of  disorder. 

Dmf.  So  on  in  a  glorious  tapsalteery,  till  I  led  up  the  rear  wi' 
daft  Meg  o'  the  Shields.  Paton  Castlebraes  (1898)  95. 

TAPTEE,  sb.  Lnk.  (Jam.)  [ta-pti.]  A  state  of  eager 
desire.       '  What  a  taptee  he  is  in  ! '  how  eager  he  is. 


TAPTIRE,  see  Toptire. 

TAPTOO,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Ayr.  (Jam.)  1.  A  gaudy 
ornament  on  the  head.  2.  Phr.  to  put  one  into  a  taptoo, 
to  excite  one's  wrath  ;  to  produce  violent  passion.  Cf. 
tiptoo. 

TAPYAH,  see  Tawpie. 

TAR,  sb.^  Van  dial,  and  colloq.  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
[tar,  ta(r).]  1.  In  comp.  (i)  Tar-bant,  a  thick  tarred 
string,  used  for  tying  sacks,  &c.,  sometimes  used  for 
thatching  ;  (2)  -bottle,  a  '  hanger  '  in  copy-book  writing ; 

(3)  -buist,  the  box  containing  tar  for  marking  sheep  ;  (4) 
•cord,  (5)  -mar-band,  (6)  -marl  or  -marline,  see  (i) ;  (7) 
-pitched,  covered  with  tar;  (8)  -rope,  rope-yarn;  the 
thread  of  old  cables,  &c. 

(i)  Chs.i     (2)  Rut.i  (s,v.  Ship-hooks),     (3)  Twd.,  Rxb,  (Jam.) 

(4)  War,  (J,R,W,)  (5-)  e.Lin.  (G,G.W.)  (6)  Lin,i,  n.Lin.i, 
ne,Lin,  (E.S.),  se.Lin,  (J,T.B.),  sw.Lin,',  e.An.^  (7)  Dev.  A  grey 
stone  house  wi'  the  granite  white-washed  awver  an'  the  slate  root 
tar-pitched,  Phillpotts  Striking  Hours  (1901)  87.  (8)  e.Nrf. 
Marshall  Rur.  Eton.  (1787), 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  be  tarred  imth  the  same  stick,  to  share  un- 
desirable qualities  ;  in^^«.  colloq.  use ;  (2)  to  iar  the  fingers 
to  do  a  thing,  to  meet  with  difficulty  in  accomplishing  it ; 
to  be  unwilling  to  do  it. 

(i)  Sc.  I  doubtna  it  has  been  Rashleigh  himsell,  or  some  other 
o'  your  cousins — they  are  a'  tarr'd  wi'  the  same  stick — rank 
Jacobites  and  papists,  Scott  Rob  Roy  (1817)  xxvi ;  The  allusion  is 
to  the  bit  of  wood  used  as  a  brush  for  putting  the  tar-mark  on 
sheep  (Jam,).  Abd.  Mony  o'  them  tarr't  wi'  the  same  stick, 
Alexander  Johmiy  Gibb  (1871)  vii.  Lth.  I'm  afraid  that  I  am 
'  tarred  with  the  same  stick,'  for  I  am  fond  of  horses,  Strathesk 
More  Bits  (ed.  1885)  170.  (2)  Bnff.i  w.Sc.  Generally  said 
regarding  wet,  dirty  work  (Jam.  ). 

TAR,  si.°  Nhb,^  [tar.]  In  phr. /o  se/o«  tor,  to  relieve 
any  one  who  has  got  into  low  water ;  to  set  him  on  his  feet. 

TAR,  see  Tare,  sb.^^,  Taw,  sA.\  Tear,  v.' 

TARBLE,  adj.  Brks.  Hmp.  Wil.  Dor.  [ta'bl.]  A 
corruptionof' tolerable' ;  esp.  used  of  health.    Cf  torable. 

Brks.'  I  be  a  veelin'  pretty  tarble  now  zur,  thenk  'e  kindly  vor 
axin.     w.Cy.  (Hall.),  Dor.i 

Hence  'Tarblish,  adj.  and  adv.  tolerably  ;  pretty  well. 

Brks.i,  Hmp.  (H.R.),  Hmp.'  s.Hmp.  My  cough  he's  a  deal 
worse  ;  there's  summat  tarblish  wrong  a-goin'  on  in  my  inside, 
Verney  L.  Lisle  (1870)  xxix.  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  Wil.  Tarblish 
middlin',  thankee,  Britton  £e«!</i'«5  (1825).  Dor.' '  How  b'ye  ? ' 
'Tarblish.' 

TARBLE,  see  Terrible. 

T ARBOR,  sb.  Nhb.  [taTbsr.]  The  frill  inside  a 
child's  bonnet.    (R.O.H.) 

TARBOTTLE,  sb.  Oxf.  [tabotl.]  The  black  knap- 
weed, Centaiirea  nigra.    (B.  &  H.) 

TARD,  see  Tear,  ».' 

TARDIE,  adj.  Obs.  Knr.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form  tairdie. 
Peevish,  ill-humoured,  sulky;  satirical. 

TARDLE.w.'  Dor.  [tadl.]  Toentangle.  G/,(i85i);  Dor.' 

TARDLE,  v.'^    Nrf     [ta-dl,]     To  dress  gaily. 

The  neighbours  say  I  take  their  money  for  'tardling'  out  my 
'  mawthers'  (A,A,G,). 

TARDRY,  see  Tawdry. 

TARDS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  Also  written  tawrds  (Jam.). 
[tardz,]    A  leather  strap  used  for  punishment. 

Abd.  (Jam,)  ;  Whack,  Robbie  W — sh's  tards  came  down  Upon 
their  shouthers.  Robe  Poems  (1852)  189. 

TARDY,  sb.     Obs.    Chs.    A  fine  for  being  late. 

Chs.' ;  Chs.^  The  accounts  of  the  company  of  smiths,  cutlers, 
pewterers  and  cardmakers  at  Chester  contain  many  similar  entries 
to  the  following  : — '  Nov.  11,  1679,  received  from  Reignold  Woods 
for  a  tardy,  srf.' 

TARE,  sb.^  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  Also  in 
forms  tar  e.Yks.'  Chs.'  Stf  Not.  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.' 
Shr.'  s.Cy.  Ken.'^  I.W.'  Dor. ;  tor  Shr.^  w.Cy,  [ter, 
te3(r  ;  ta(r).]  1.  In  comp.  (i)  Tare-fitch,  (2)  -grass,  (3) 
•vetch,  van  species  of  wild  vetch,  esp.  the  tufted  vetch, 
Vicia  cracca,  and  the  hairy  vetch,  V.  hirsuta. 

(I)  Chs.',  Shr.i2,  W.Cy.  (Hall.)  [Tarefytche,  lupyn,  Palsgr. 
(1530).]    (2)  Stf.',  Keii.'2    (3)s,Cy,(HALL.),I.W.',Dor.(B.&H.) 
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2.  A  name  given  to  various  species  of  vetch,  esp.  the 
common  vetch,  Vicia  saliva,  and  tne  hairy  vetch,  V.  hirsuta. 

s.Sc,  n.Cy.  (B.  &  H.),  e.Yks.',  Chs.'  s.Not.  When  shall  uz 
mow  that  field  o' tars  (J.P.K.).  Lin.',  n. Lin.'  sw.Lin.' There's 
such  a  quantity  of  wild  tars  to-year.  Mid.  ^B.  &  H.),  Suf.  (C.T.  1, 
Ess.  i  B.  St.  H.) 

3.  The  common  bindweed,  Convolvulus  arveiisis. 
Wil.  Davis  Agiic.  (18131. 

TARE,  :i6.=    Obx.    Yks.    See  below. 

w.Yks.  The  net  weight  of  sliver  obtained  from  any  lather 
which  had  been  '  livered  out'  to  the  comber.  On  this  tare,  p.iy- 
ment  was  made,  so  as  to  prevent  waste  as  much  as  possible  (J.T.). 

TARE,  sb.'  Irel.  Also  in  form  tar.  [ter.]  In  phr. 
(i)  tare  an'  age{s,  (2)  — an'  otins  or  an'  onus,  (3)  — an' 
aunty,  exclamations ;  expletives. 

(i)  Ir.  '  Tare-anages  ! '  said  Dan's  father,  'and  is  that  the  way 
of  the  win"  with  you  ? '  Barlow  Idylls  (1892)  200.  n.Ir.  Tare  an- 
age !  Wirrasthrue  !  What  we  say,  shure,  it's  true.  Lays  and 
Leg.  (1884'!  52.  Wxf.  Oh!  tare  an'  ages,  that's  seven,  Kennedy 
Evenings  Diiffrey  (1869}  46.  (2)  Ir.  Tar  an'  ouns  !  did  ynu  see 
Father  Rafl'erty  lilt  his  hand  to  his  hat?  Paddiana  (ed.  18481  I. 
251  ;  Oh!  tare  an'  onus  [sic],  Bodkin  S/ii/Wii^/i  (1902)  loi.  w.Ir. 
'  Tare  an  ouns,'  says  I,  '  do  you  tell  me  so  ? '  Lover  Leg.  (1848) 
I.  163.  (3)  Ir.  Tare  an'  ounty,  woman  !  who  ever  heerd  of  sich 
a  thing?  Lover  Handy  Andy  (1842)  i.\  ;  'And  by  tare-an-ounty  ! ' 
say  she.  '  I'm  unworthy  to  be  either  his  wife  or  yours,'  Carleton 
Trails  Peas.  (ed.  1843)  I.  45. 

TARE,  adj.  Hrf.  Rdn.  [te3(r).]  Of  flies  :  eager,  rest- 
less, troublesome. 

Hrf.'  How  tare  the  llies  be.     Rdn.  Morgan  tVds.  (1881). 

TARE,  see  Tear,  i/.' 

TAREINGTUB,  sb.  Nhb.  Dur.  A  coal-mining  term  : 
the  tub  chosen  to  be  weighed  to  obtain  the  average  tare. 

There  are  various  methods  of  obtaining  the  average  tare,  one 
of  which  is  for  the  weighman  and  checkweighman  to  agree  when 
the  tubs  are  in  the  shaft  which  are  to  be  taken,  and  the  tubs  so 
named  are  tared  as  they  come  to  bank,  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl. 
(1888V 

TARE-NATION,  TARESTRIL,  see  Tarnation,  Tais- 
treL 

TARF(F,  adj.  Or.L  [tarf.]  Coarse,  harsh,  acrid; 
rough  in  manner.  (S.A.S.) ;  Dennison  Sketch  Bk.  (1880) 
loi  (Jam.  Sitppl.). 

TARGAT,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  target.  1.  A 
tassel ;  an  ornament  for  the  hat. 

Sc.  (Jam.');  There  hang  nine  targats  at  Johnie's  hat,  Scott 
Minstrelsy  fi8o2"i  L  412,  ed.  1848. 

2.  A  tatter,  shred. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Edb.  The  weight  o'  ilka  codroch  chiel,  That  does 
my  skin  to  targets  peel,  Fercusson  Pofms  (1773)  177,  ed.  1785. 
Kcb.  The  strings  [of  her  apron]  in  targets  flew,  Davidson  Seasons 
(17891  120. 

3.  Comb.  Targat-of-skate,  a  long  dried  slice  of  skate. 
Ags.  (Jam.) 

TARGE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Cum.  Also  written  tairge 
Sc.  (Jam.)     [terdg.]      1.  v.  To  beat,  strike,  thrash. 

Frf.  Targed  him  tightly  till  he  fell,  Sands  Poems  (1833')  105. 
Per.  (Jam.)     Cum.'  He'll  gi'  thee  a  targin',  my  lad  ;  Cum.* 

Hence  Targed-tow,  sb.  scutched  tow.     Uls.  (M.B.-S.) 

2.  Obs.   To  keep  in  order  or  under  discipline. 

Sc.  Targed  him  tightly  until  the  finishing  of  the  job,  Scott 
Wnwi7f)i  (1814')  xlii. 

3.  To  scold  loudly  ;  to  reprimand  severely. 

Sc  ,  Cld.  (Jam.)  Rxb.  I  wadna'  hae  dared  gie  him  the  tairging 
I  did,  only  that  Whithaugh  has  but  six  men  riding  the  night, 
Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  47.  Gall.  A  thorough-gaun,  tairgin', 
satisfactory  kind  of  woman  is  Kirst,  Crockett /Ci/ ^f«Hf(/y  (1899) 
271.     N.I.' 

4.  To  cross-examine  ;  to  question  closely. 

Sc.  I  was  just  wissin'  o'  a'  things  to  see  ye  a  wee  glilT,  that  I 
micht  targe  ye,  Sa-mn  and  Gael  (1814)  L  163  (Jam.).  e.Fif. 
Mr.  Penman  tairged  him  tichtly  in  the  cross-examination,  and 
garred  him  shak  in's  shoon,  Latto  Tarn  Bodkin  (1864)  xv.  Ayr. 
I  on  the  questions  tairge  them  tightly.  Burns  Inventory,  1.  41. 
Lth.  (Jam.)     Rxb.  I'll  gic  him  a  tairgin  (i4.). 

5.  To  copulate.     Cum.*        6.  sb.   A  scold  ;  a 'vixen.' 
Cai.  Fat  wud  ye  do  wi'  a  targe  lek  her  ?  Horne  Connlrysidc 

(1896)  40.     Ayr.  Bessie  Graham  was  a  terr'ble  tairge,  and  had 
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a  tinkler  tongue  in  the  heid  of  her.  Service  Dr.  Diiguid  (ed.  1887) 
67.     N.I.' 
[3.  Cp.  OE.  tiergan,  tergan,  to  irritate,  annoy,  afTlict 

(Sweet).] 

TARGED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Cld.  (Jam.)  Shabby  in  ap- 
pearance, tattered. 

TARGER,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Lakel.  Cum.  Also  written 
tairger,  terjer  Sc.  [terdjar.]  1.  A  scold  ;  a  virago  ;  a 
quarrelsome  woman.     See  Targe,  6. 

Lnlt.  Happily  rid  o'  his  awful  terjer  o'  a  mither-in-law,  Murdoch 
Readings  (1895)  II,  59.  Gall.  O,  she's  a  tairger.  .  .  She  wadna  gie 
ye  ony  mutton  ham,  though  ye  micht  hae  a  chance  to  get  the 
shank  bane  on  the   side  o'  your  head,  Crockett  Kit  Kennedy 

(1899)  xxix.     Ant.  (S.A.B.\  Cum.* 

2.  A  person  of  bad  or  eccentric  character ;  a  rough 
fellow  ;  a  mischievous  person.  Lakel.*,  Cum.*  3.  Anj'- 
thing  very  large  or  out  of  the  common;  a  monstrous  lie. 
See  Targing. 

n.Ir.  A  schrcuger  an'  targer,  an'  twinty  times  larger  Thin  iver 
wis  heerd  av  in  Ballynascreen,  Lays  and  Leg.  (1884)  45.     Cum.* 

TARGET,  sb.  Oxf.'  [ta'gat]  A  leg  and  breast  of 
Iamb  combined.    MS.  add. 

TARGIiiG,  ppl.  adj.  Irel.  Cum.  Also  written  targein 
N.I.'    [teTdgin.]     Large,  monstrous.    See  Targer,  3. 

N.I,'  A  targein'  fine  horse.     Cum.*  Thoo  is  a  targin'  leear. 

TARGLE,  sb.  Yks.  Not.  Also  written  targel  Not.= ; 
targillw.Yks.^  [ta'gl.]     1.  Anythingworthless  or  inferior. 

Not.*  This    knite  is   a   targel.     s.Not.   Well,   I    call   this   here 
anthern  a  taigle  (J.P.K.). 
2.  A  despicable  person,  esp.  a  dirty,  slovenly  woman 

w.Yks.*  Tlia  nasty  targill. 

TARGUS,  adj.    n.Lan.>    Worthless. 

TARING,  sb.  Sh.I.  [terin.]  The  common  tern. 
Sterna  fliiviatilis.  Swainson  Z?/>-</s  (1885)  202.   Cf.  tarrock. 

TARKY,  adj.    Obs.     Suf.     Dark.     (P.R.)     Cf.  thark. 

TARLACK,  see  Tarloch. 

TARLE,  ;■.  and  sb.  Bnff.|  [terl.]  1.  v.  To  work 
lazily;  to  be  of  a  lazy  disposition  ;  a  dial,  form  of 'trail.' 

2.  To  labour  under  disease. 

She  tarlet  aboot  a  day  or  twa  or  she  took  the  bed. 

3.  sb.   A  small,  weak  person  or  animal. 
TARLOCH,  sb.,  v.  and  adj.    Sc.  Yks.    Also  in  forms 

tarlack  w.Yks.*;  tarlogh  Sc.  (Jam.)  [Sc.  ta'rlax-]  1.  s6. 
A  contemptible  fellow ;  a  person  not  over-particular  ;  a 
sturdy,  brawling  woman  ;  a  dirty  female  tatterdemalion. 
Sc.  It  is  commonly  applied  to  beggars  and  the  lowest  people 
(Jam.).  Lnk.  Tae  loup  like  a  cock  at  a  grosset  At  ilka  bit  bodic 
we  see.  May  dae  unco  weel  for  some  tarlochs.  But,  lad,  it'll  no  dac 
for  me,  Thomson  yi/«si';ig'5  (1881)  44.    w.Yks.'-  Tha'rt  a  nice  tarlack! 

2.  A  silly,  inactive  girl.  Abd.  (Jam.)  3.  Any  creature 
or  thing  small,  weak,  and  worthless  of  its  kind.  Bnff.', 
Ayr.  (Jam.)      4.  v.  To  go  about  in  a  lazy  manner.    Bnft".' 

5.  To  show  symptoms  of  disease,  ib.  6.  adj.  Weak, 
peevish,  grumbling.    Ayr.  Gl.  Surv.  693  (Jam.). 

7.  Squeamish  as  to  food  ;  reluctant  to  eat.    Sc.  (Jam.) 

8.  Ot  the  weather  :  stormy.         Lnl.  A  tarlogh  day  {ib.). 
TARM,  see  Term. 

TARMANACK,  sb.  Cor.»  [tamanak.]  A  slovenly 
person. 

TARMINED,  pp.  Yks.  Lan.  Glo.  Nrf.  Also  in  form 
tamiint  Lan.  [ta'mind.]  An  aphetic  dial,  form  of 
'  determined.' 

w.Ylcs.  Common  (J.W.).  Lan.  He  wur  tarmint  to  mak  o  reet, 
ScHOLES  Tim  Gamwattle  (1857)  23.  Glo.  I  started  early  on  Monday 
marnin',  'tarmined  to  see  as  much  as  possible,  Ginns  Colswold 
Vill.  (1898)  90.  Nrf.  I  wor  'tarmined  not  to  move.  Spilling 
Molly  Miggs  1 1902)  40. 

TARMIT,  see  Turmit. 

TARN,  .-ib.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. ;  also 
Dev.  [tarn,  tan.]  1.  A  small  mountain  lake  ;  a  deep 
pool ;  a  sheet  of  water  fed  by  many  small  streams ;  a 
shallow  pool  fringed  with  rushes. 

Sc.    (Jam.)      e.Sc.  Tarns   spot   it,   Strain   Elmstic's  Dragnet 

(1900)  55.  Per.  Leavin'  their  rooks  amang  the  tarns  o'  Stormont 
vale,  Stewart  Cliaracter  (1857)  121.  Dmf.  A  lonely  loch  or 
mountain  tarn,  Wallace  Schoolmaster  (1899)  229.  Gall.  The 
wavelets   of  the    tiny   tarn,    Crockett  Kit   Kennedy  (1899)   iv. 
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N.Cy.'*,  Dur.',  Lakel.'^,  Cum.*  Wm.  A  tarn  of  melted  brimstone, 
HuTTON  Bran  New  IVark  (1785)  I.  239.  n.Yks.>  =  3  w.Yks^ 
HuTTON  Tour  to  Caves  (1781) ;  w.Yks.',  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.'  n.Dev. 
Grose  (1790^ 

Hence  Blind-tarn,  sb.  a  'tarn'  without  visible  outlet. 
Lakel.'  2.  A  tear.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Wm.  Kirkby  Stephen  Messenger  (Apr.  1891). 

[1.  ON.  tjorn  I  gen.  tjarnar),  a  small  lake  (Vigfusson).] 

TARN,  see  Tarnd,  Turn,  v. 

TARNAL,  adj.  and  adv.  Irel.  Yks.  Brks.  Ken.  I.W. 
Som.  and  Amen  Also  written  tarnel  s.Cy.  I.W.'*;  and 
in  form  ternal  Ir.  [ta'rnl,  ta'nl.]  1.  adj.  and  adv.  An 
aphetic  dial,  form  of 'eternal';  used  as  an  intensitive  or 
to  express  strong  abhorrence.     See  Eternal,  N-etarnal. 

Ir.  Matther!  ch.you 'tarnal  villains,  Lover  Handy  Andy  (1842) 
xli.  w.Yks.',  Brks.',  s.Cy.  (Hall.)  Ken.  Dare  was  a  tarnal 
sight  of  meat,  Masters  Dick  and  Sal  (c.  1821)  st.  62  ;  Ken.'  I.W.' 
There's  a  tarnel  deeul  on't ;  I.W.^  There's  a  tarnal  gurt  heap  on't, 
w.Som.'  'Tis  a  tarnal  shame.  Her's  tarnal  fond  o'  un.  [Amer. 
It's  a  scorpion.  .  .  I  darsn't  skeer  the  tarnal  thing,  Lowell  Biglow 
Papers  (1848)  58.] 
2.  adj.   In  phr.  by  the  ternal  -war,  an  expletive. 

Ir.  By  the  'ternal  war  !  if  you  say  another  word,  I'll  throw  the 
jug  at  you  !   Lover  Handy  Andy  (1842")  ii. 

TARNATION,  sb.,  adj.  and  adv.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in 
Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  written  tahnation  Suf.' ; 
tarnaayshun  Brks.';  tarnashun  I.W.';  and  in  forms 
tare-nation  Ir. ;  teruation  Sus.     [tarnajan,  tanejan.] 

1.  sb.  An  expletive  ;  a  disguised  form  of  '  damnation ' ; 
esp.  in  phr.  tarnation  seizeyou.     Cf.  nation,  sb.'^ 

Ir.  Tare-nation  to  the  rap  itselfs  in  my  company,  Carleton 
Trails  Peas.  (ed.  1843)  I.  26.  Don.  Tarnation  saize  ye  ;  let  go  me 
throat !  Macmanus  Bend  of  Road  (1898)  33.     I.W.' 

2.  adj.  and  adv.   Used  as  an  intensitive. 

Sh.I.  We've  edder  made  a  michty  big  raiscalcalation,  or  a 
tarnation  quick  passage,  Ollason  Mareel  (1901)  80.  Ayr.  I  was 
held  as  no  artist  by  him,  but  simply  a  tarnation  sweep-maker, 
Hunter  Studies  (1870)  218.  Don.  What's  this  tarnation  tom- 
foolery about  in  my  front  parlour?  Macmanlts  Bend  of  Road 
(1898)  66.  n.Cy.  (J.W.)  e.Yks.'  Bob's  a  tarnation  seet  betther 
then  Jack,  ./l/S.  «rfrf.(T.H.)  -w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  What  tarnation 
game'sthis?  Manc/i.  Even.  Mail  {Aug.  2-!,  igoi)  z.  Chs.'^  Der.^ 
A  tarnation  big  lie.  se. Lin.  A  tarnation  fool  (J. T.B.).  Brks.'  w.Mid. 
I  did  feel  a  tarnation  fool  (W. P.M.).  e.An.^  Nrf.  There  wus  a 
tarnation  roke  (W.R.E.).  Suf.'  A  tahnashun  sight  of  folks.  Sus. 
I  cum  away  ternation  crass.  Lower  Tom  Cladpole  (1831)  st.  125. 
w.Som.'  Tarnation  ugly.  [Amer.  He  is  in  a  tarnation  hurry,  Sam 
Slick  Clockmaker  (1836)  ist  S.  ix.] 

Hence  Tarnationally,  adv.  very,  exceedingly. 

e.An.^  Faaither  is  tarnationally  grumpy  to  day. 

TARN'D,  ppl.  adj.  Nhb.  Cum.  Also  written  tarn't 
Cum.'*;  and  in  form  tarn  n.Cy.  Nhb.'  [tarn(d.]  Ill- 
natured,  fierce,  crabbed. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)  Nhb.  Just  pinch'd  te  deeth  they're  tarn  and 
snarly,  Wilson  P/V/imn's  Prty  (1843)  29;  Nhb.'  Cum.'  E'en  telt 
my  tarn'd  auld  mudder,  Anderson  Ballads  (1805)  44  ;  Cuiu.* 

TARNELLY,  adv.  I.W.'  [ta'nali.]  An  aphetic  dial, 
form  of  '  eternally.'         '  She's  tarnelly  talkun  about  et.' 

TARPIT,f.  Obs.  Sc.  An  aphetic  dial.form  of 'interpret.' 

Per.  Giftit  intil  sic  things  as  the  tarpitin  a  dreams,  Monteath 
Dunblane  (1835I  91,  ed.  1887. 

T ARPORLEY-PEACH,  sb.  Chs.  A  kind  of  pear ;  see 
below. 

Chs.' ;  Chs. 3  The  Aston  town  pear  is  so  called,  as  it  is  generally 
ripe  about  the  time  of  the  Tarporley  races  and  the  meeting  of  the 
club,  which  takes  place  in  the  first  week  in  November. 

TAR(R,  V.  and  sb.  Irel.  Yks.  Chs.  Lin.  Wor.  Sur. 
Also  in  form  thar  Wxf.'  [ta(r).]  1.  v.  To  excite  to 
anger  or  violence  ;  to  tease  ;  also  with  o«.  Wxf.',  Chs. '°^, 
se.Wor.'  Hence  Tarry,  adj.  irritable,  verging  towards 
spiteful  anger.  se.Lin.  He  got  quite  tarry  (J.T.B.). 

2.  With  e^:  to  put  a  person  oft"  with  useless  information. 
Sur.  (T.T.C.)  a.  sb.  A  mischievous  character;  used  esp. 
of  a  child. 

w.Yks.  We  say  tut'  barn  'Eh,  tha'rt  a  tar!'  Ylis.  Wkly.  Post 
(July  10,  1897);  w.Yks. 5 

[And  like  a  dog  that  is  compell'd  to  fight,  Snatch  at  his 
master  that  doth  tarre  him  on,  Shaks.  K.John,  iv.  i.  117.] 


TARR,  see  Tor(r. 

TARRADIDDLE,  sb.    Sus.     [taeradidl.]     A  liar. 
Squire  Darling  were  a  tarradiddle,    Blackmore  Springhavcn 
(1887)  V. 

TARRADIDDLED,  ppl.  adj.  ?  Obs.  w.Cy.  Imposed 
upon,  as  by  lies;  puzzled;  bewildered.  (Hall.)  Cf. 
torrididdle. 

TARRAGAT,!'.  Sc.  A  corrupted  form  of 'interrogate.' 
Sc.  (Jam.)  Hence  Tarragatin,  vbl.  sb.  a  strict  examina- 
tion ;  the  act  of  examining  strictly.     Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnff.' 

TARRAN,  sb.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  A  peevish,  ill- 
humoured  person.     See  Tirran,  sb.  2. 

TARRANT,  adj.  and  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  [tarsnt.]  1.  adj. 
Mean,  disreputable  ;  a  corruption  of 'the  arrant.' 

e.Yks.'  Tarrant  awd  hussy  tell'd  ma  Ah  was  a  leear. 
2.  sb.  A  crabbed,  ill-natured  person.  w.Yks.  Thoresby 
Lett.  (1703).     n.Lan.' 

TARRAS,  sb.  Yks.  [ta'ras.]  A  troublesome,  mis- 
chievous lad. 

w.Yks.  He's  a  regular  tarras  and  nubdy  can  say  him  (H.L.). 

TARRAS,  see  Terrace,  sb? 

TARRAT,  sb.  Hmp.  w.Cy.  Cor.  Also  written  tarret 
Cor.     [tasTst.]     Aloft.     The  same  word  as  '  tallet' (q.v.). 

Hmp.'     Hmp.,  w.Cy.  A  hay  tarrat  (J.R.W.).     Cor.  (F.R.C.) 

TARRET,  v.     Obs.     n.Cy.     To  tarry.     (Hall.) 

TARRET,  see  Tarrat,  Tarrock. 

TARRICROOK(E,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  written  taricrook ; 
and  in  form  taricrocke  (Jam.).     A  bent  pitchfork. 

(Jam.);  jAKOBSENDin/.  (1897)45  ;  S.  &  Ork.' A  pitchfork  having 
the  prongs  at  right  angles  with  the  shaft,  used  for  gathering  and 
spreading  seaweed  as  manure. 

[ON./fln-,  seaweed  (Vigfusson).] 
TARRIE,  56.     Obs.     Sc.     Trouble. 

Gin  ye  ca'  me  fairy,  I'll  work  ye  muckle  tarrie,  Chambers  Pop. 
Rhymes  (ed.  1870)  324. 

TARRIE,  see  Terrie,  sb> 

TARRIER,  sb.  Lon.  An  instrument  used  to  extract  a 
bung  from  a  turpentine-barrel. 

It  is  made  in  the  shape  of  three  tapering  cork-screws, 
united  at  their  bases.  Any  two  serve  as  a  handle  to  the  third 
(W.W.S.). 

[Fr.  tariere,  an  augur  (Cotgr.).] 

TARROCK,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  tarret 
Sh.I. ;  tirracke  Sh.I.  (Jam.)  S.  &  Ork.' ;  tirrik,  tirrook 
Sh.I.  (Jam.)  [tarsk,  ts'rak.]  1.  The  common  tern. 
Sterna  jfliiviatilis. 

Sh.I.  SvvAiNsoN  Birds  (1885")  202;  Whaar  da  piltiks  bul  an  da 
tirriks  dip,  Junda  Klingraliool  (1898)  13. 
2.  The  arctic  tern,  S.  inacnira.      Swainson  ib.       3.  The 
kittiwake,  Rissa  tridactyla  ;  esp.  used  of  the  young  bird 
before  the  first  moulting. 

Sh.I.  (Jam.);  The  querulous  cry  of  the  tirracke,  and  kittiewake, 
Scott  Pira/s  (1821)  x ;  S.  &  Ork.',  s.Sc.  (R.H.H.)  Yks.  Ylis. 
Willy.  Post  (Dec.  31,  1898).     Cor.  Rood  Birds  (1880)  315. 

TARRON,  sb.  n.Yks.^  [taran.]  A  scamp,  rake  ;  lit. 
'  tar '  one.     See  Tar(r,  3. 

T  ARROODEAL,  s6.  I. Ma.  [tarSdH.]  A  kind  of  beetle; 
lit.  'devil's  bull.' 

Maybe  flowers  for  her  to  look  at,  or  tarroodeals  or  ladybirds. 
Brown  Yarns  (1881)  235,  ed.  i88g. 

TARROO-USHTEY,  s6.  I. Ma.  [ta-ru-ujti.]  A  fabulous 
water-bull. 

Freckened  she'd  come  in  some  shape  or  another,  like  a  corpse . . . 
or  a  tarroo-ushtey,  Brown  IVitcli  (1889)  83. 

TARRO'W,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  [taro,  ta'ra.]  1.  v.  Obs. 
A  dial,  form  of 'tarry';  to  delay  ;  to  linger. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Dalrymple  Gl.  32  ;  Be  still  taking  and  tarrowing 
[Take  what  you  can  get,  though  not  all  that  is  due],  Kelly  Prov. 
(1721)  63;  Lang  tarrowing  taks  a'  the  thanks  awa,  Henderson 
Prov.  (1832)  100,  ed.  1881. 

2.  To  complain  ;  to  find  fault  with  one's  food  ;  to  refuse 
food,  &c.  merely  out  of  peevishness. 

Sc.  Children  are  said  to  tarrovv  at  their  meat,  when  they  delay 
taking  it,  especially  from  some  pettish  humour,  or  do  it  so  slowly 
that  it  would  seem  they  felt  some  degree  of  reluctance  (Jam.); 
A  tarrowing  bairn  was  never  fat,  Ferguson  Prov.  (1641)  No. 
4a.     Sh.I.  The  mair  he  tarrows  the  less  he  gets,  Spence  Flk-Lore 
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(1899)  ai6 ;  S.  &  Ork.',  Cai.'  Abd.  But  she's  as  weak  as  very 
water  grown.  And  tarrows  at  the  browst  that  she  had  brown,  Koss 
Hdenore  (1768)  65.  ed.  i8ia.  w.Sc.  Her  tongue  never  lay  frac 
mornin'  till  night ;  aye  tarrow  tarrowing,  Carkick  Laird  of  Logan 
(1835)  86.  Cld.  I  darena  tarrow  (Jam.).  Ayr.  1  hae  seen  their 
coggie  fou,  That  yet  hae  tarrow'd  at  it.  Bukns  Dream  (1786)  st. 
15.  Kcb.  Sic  was  the  fate  o'  norland  Gib,  Wha  tarrow'd  at  his 
copgy,  Davidson  Seasons  (1789)  21. 

Hence  Tarrower,  sb.  in  phr.  beggars  or  diggers  should 
not  be  tarrowers,  beggars  should  not  be  choosers.  Sh.I. 
Sli.  Neujs  (Aug.  7,  1897) ;  Spen'ce  Flk-Lore  (1895)  ^'^" 
3.  To  be  sick  and  weakly  ;  used  also  of  ill-thriven 
springing  corn.  Mry.  CI.  Surv.  (Jam.)  Bnff.'  4.  sb. 
A  slight  illness.  Bnff.'  5.  Phr. />)//i<? /rt;-/-otti,  of  grain  : 
having  the  strength  of  the  seed  exhausted,  before  the 
plant  has  power  to  draw  sufficient  sustenance  from  the  soil. 

'i"he  corn's  i'  the  tarrow,  :b. 

TARRY,  V.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Glo.  [tari.]  1.  To  await, 
linger,  stay. 

Lan.  Children  are  said  to  '  tarry  at  noon  '  who  do  not  go  home 
to  dinner,  but  stay  in  the  school-room,  A'.  •5''  Q.  (1879)  5th  S.  xi. 
237.  Der.2  Tarrying  at  home.  nw.Der.'  Glo.' I  don't  know  who 
the  gentleman  was,  but  he  tarried  at  the  door  some  time,  speaking 
to  the  girl. 
2.  With  by :  to  linger  over. 

w.Yks.  If  we  get  [another]  job  this  will  sooin  be  done ;  if  not 
we  shall  tarry  by  it,  Yks.  Wkly.  Post  (^Sept.  19,  1896}. 

TARRY,  adj.  Sc.  Dur.  Also  in  forms  taurrie,  taury 
Sc.  [taTi.]  In  comb,  (i)  Tarry-breeks,  a  sailor;  (2) 
-fingered,  dishonest,  pilfering  ;  (3)  -fingers,  a  dishonest 
liand  ;  hence  a  dishonest  person  ;  (4)  -handed,  see  (2)  ; 
(5)  -neives,  see  (3)  ;  (6)  -towt,  a  single  strand  of  rope 
steeped  in  tar  ;  (7)  -trick,  cheating,  pilfering. 

(i;  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bch.  Tarry-breeks  should  ay  go  free,  Forbes 
Dominie  (1785)  43.  Ayr.  Young,  royal  Tarry  Breeks,  Burns 
Dream  (1786)  st.  13.  Dmf.  A  tarry-breeks  fighting  the  Spaniards 
somewhere  in  the  Southern  seas.  Hamilton  Mawkin  (1898)  127. 
(2)  Sc.  'Jam.),  Cai.'  Bnff.  To  prevent  '  tarry-fingered  '  customers, 
all  the  wobs  were  hooked  in  unison,  with  a  chain  or  rope  of  cleeks, 
Gordon  AV//;  (1880)  74.  e.Fif.  Graspin' my  solitary  saxpence  in 
my  loof  that  it  michtna  be  abstrackit  by  some  o'  the  tarry-finger't 
gentry,  Latto  Tarn  Bodkin  (1864)  xviii.  (3)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr. 
The  gipsies  hae  tarry  fingers,  and  ye  would  need  an  e'e  in  your 
neck  to  watch  them,  Galt  Sir  A.  IVylie  (1822)  1.  Lnk,  Wha  was't 
put  a  bawbee  in  the  kirk-plate,  an'  lifted  oot  the  four-penny  bit, 
ch  !  Answer  me  that,  auld  taurrie  fingers!  Murdoch  Readings 
(1895)  I.  25.  (4)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Rnf.  Man  sets  the  stamp  [trap]  ;  but 
we  can  tell  He's  aften  taury  haun'd  himsel',  Picken  Poems  (,1813) 
!•  ^5-  (5)  Dmf.  Tweed-shaw's  tarry  neives  are  here,  Ckomek 
Remains  {1810)  gS.  (6)e.Dur.'  (7)  Edb.  Ye'll  ne'er  gie  o'er  that 
tarry  trick.  Likewise  that  way  o'  cheating  folk,  Liddle  Poems 
(1821)  108. 

TARRY,  see  Terrier,  sb.' 

TARRYMICHIE-CLAY,  s6.  Bnff.'  A  fine  kind  of  clay. 
Cf.  tawnymichieclay. 

TARSE,  see  Tas(s. 

TARSET,  .sA.  Obs.  Nhb.'  In  phr.  Tarsel  and  Tarra- 
bitm,yil,yit,yit,  a  rallying  cry;  see  below. 

Upwards  of  fifty  years  ago  the  old  people  used  to  relate  how,  in 
their  early  days,  young  men  from  the  districts  beyond  Bellingham 
came  to  Stagshawbank  in  groups  or  clans  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  provoke  a  fight,  which  they  never  failed  to  do.  When 
the  well  understood  battle  cry  of  '  Tarset  and  Tarraburn,  yet,  yet, 
yet!'  resounded  through  the  fair,  then  dogs  and  human  beings 
joined  in  a  scene  of  wild  confusion,  Forster  Corbridgc  (1881)  45. 

TARSIE-VERSIE,  TARSY,  see  Tersyversy,  Tersy. 

TART,  sb}     Obs.     Lan.     A  meat  pie. 

We  dined  upon  beef  tarts,  Byrom  Rcmin.  (1734)  in  Clieth.  Soc. 
XXXIV.  542. 

TART,  adj.  and  sb.'^  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  taat  w.Yks.^ ;  teart  w. Yks.^  War.*'  w.Wor.' 
se.Wor.'  Shr.'=  Hrf.'^  Pern.  Glo.'  Oxf '  Brks.'  limp.'  w.Cy. 
Wil.' Dor.'Som. ;  teert  s.Wor.' Glo. ;  tert  Brks.'  Som.; 
tiert  Hrf.'2  ;  tort  Wil. ;  turt  Hmp.  [tart,  tat ;  tiat.] 
1.  adj.  Sour,  esp.  of  beer  or  cider ;  acrid ;  of  cheese : 
sharp-tasting. 

Sc.  (A.W.),  Cam.  (E.W.P.),  w.Yks.s,  Not.  (J.H.B.),  War.',  Glo.» 
Oxf.' This  cheese  is  very  teart.  Huip.  (H.C.M.B.)  Wil.' The  North 


Wilts  horses,  and  other  stranger  horses,  when  they  come  to 
drinke  of  the  water  of  Chalke-river,  they  will  sniff  and  snort,  it  is 
so  cold  and  tort,  Audrey  Nat.  Hist.  (,ed.  1847)  23-4.  Dor.',  Som. 
(J.S.F.S.)     e.Som.  W.  &  J.  C/.  (1873). 

2.  Ofthe  wind  or  weather:  sharp,  keen,  piercing,  bracing. 
War.2     w.Wor.'  The  wind's  teart  this  marnin',  an'  no  mistake  ! 

se.Wor.'  Shr.' It's  a  mighty  teart  day.  Hrf.*  Oxf.  It's  tart  here 
(A.L.M.).  Dor.  Here  were  the  downs,  with  their  delicious  tart 
air,  Francis  Fiander's  IVidow    1901)  pt.  11.  viii. 

3.  Painful,  tender  to  the  touch,  smarting,  stinging. 
War.2  A  teart  wound  ;  War.^  A  cut  or  wound  which  produces 

sharp  pain  is  said  to  be  teart.  Wor.  (W.C.B.  1  w.Wor.'  I  run  a 
pikel  into  my  fut,  'twas  mighty  teart.  se.Wor.',  s.Wor.'  Shr.' 
My  'and's  despert  bad  ;  thecr  inna  much  to  be  sid,  but  it's  that 
teart  sore  I  canna  bar  a  fither  to  touch  it ;  Shr.*,  Hrf.'^  Glo.  My 
eye  is  so  teart  Irom  the  lotion  being  put  in  (A.B.)  ;  Glo.',  Brks.', 
Hmp.',  w.Cy.  (Hall.),  Wil.'  Som.  Cams  are  very  teart — when 
you  go  nigh  the  fire  (W.F.R.).     e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873). 

4.  Brittle. 

s.Pem.  This  calico  is  awful  teart,  it  wonna  do  for  the  jackat 
(W.M.M.). 

5.  Wild. 

Glo.  The  partridges  when  wild  are  '  teert,'  Gibbs  Colsuiold  Vill. 
(1898)  163. 

6.  Fig.   Harsh,  severe. 

Brks.'  Dor.'  A  teart  miaster.  Som.  She  got  a  tert  temper, 
Raymond  Gent.  Upcolt  ^1893)  ii. 

7.  Of  gossip,  &c. :  stinging,  striking. 

Sh.I.  A  fleein  report  Tart  as  da  mind  o'  mortal  can  create.  .  . 
Whin  eence  a  start  is  made.  Da  nearer  mooth  meets  lug,  da  tale's 
da  tarter,  Ollason  Mareel  (1901)  18. 

8.  sb.  A  sharp  pain.    Wil.  A'.  &r'  Q.  (1881)  6th  S.  iv.  107. 
TARTAN,  sb.    Sc.  Yks.   [ta'tan.]     1.  A  coarse  variety 

of  woollen  or  worsted  cloth.  w.Yks.  (M.F.)  2.  Fig. 
The  Scottish  Lowland  or  Highland  dialect ;  Highland 
manners  or  customs.    Sc.  Dick  Diet.  (1827). 

[1.  Cp.  Fr.  tirelaim,  linsie-woolsie  (Cotgr.).] 

TARTAN-FURRY,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  tart-and- 
purrie  S.  &  Ork.'  A  kind  of  pudding  or  porridge  ;  sec 
below. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Cabbage  entered  largely  into  the  winter 
dietary,  in  such  preparations  as  lang  kale,  short  kale,  and  tartan- 
purry,  SPENCE/"/4-Z.t»«(i899)  177  ;  S.&Ork.'  Porridge  made  with 
the  water  in  which  cabbage  has  been  boiled.  Bch.  Had  .  . .  Tartan- 
purry,  meal  and  bree,  Or  butt'ry  brose.  Been  killing  up  her  petti- 
coats Aboon  her  hose,  Forbes  Dominie  (1785)  35.  Abd.  A  sort 
of  pudding  made  of  red  colewort  chipped  small  and  mixed  with 
oatmeal,  Shirrefs  Poems  (1790)  Gl. 

TARTAR,  sb.     w.Yks.'     A  covetous,  grasping  person. 

TARTLE,  V.' and  s6.'  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Also  in  form 
tertle  (Jam.).  1.  v.  To  hesitate,  esp.  to  hesitate  in 
recognizing  a  person. 

Sc.  A  toom  purse  makes  a  tartling  merchant,  Ramsay  Prov. 
('737)-  Per.,  Lth.  Itartledat  him  (Jam.).  Rxb.  I  tartle  not  to  say, 
Riddell  Pott.  IVks.  (1871)  II.  338. 

2.  Of  a  horse:  to  shy,  jib.     Lth.  (Jam.)        3.  To  recog- 
nize, take  notice  of.         Rxb.  Her  never  tertled  me  (<A.). 
4.  sb.   Hesitation  in  the  recognition  of  a  person  or  thing. 
Lth.  (Jam.) 

TARTLE,  V.'  and  sb.'  Sc.  Irel.  [ta'rtl.]  1.  v.  To 
rend,  tatter. 

Rnf.  Raxin'  tae  a  shot.  Braced  as  ticht's  a  drum,  Tartled  a'  his 
tither  pair  [of  'breeks']  Richt  across  the  bum,  Neilson  Pof»<s 
(1877)  94.  n.Ir.  The  goat  wis  a  divil  — repulsive  to  sight ;  Both 
tartl'd  an'  shaggy,  an'  thin  as  a  post.  Lays  and  Leg.  (1884)  78. 
Uls.  (M.B.-SJ 

2.  sb.pl.  Fringe-like  projections  from  an  old  torn  gar- 
ment.    Ant.  Ballyniena  Obs.  (1892). 

TARTRE,  sb.     Cai.'      [tartar.]     A   noise  made  by 

scrambling  about.  '  Fat  ir  ye  kickan  ip  sicna  tartrc  far? ' 

TARTUFFISH,  a^.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Sour,  sullen, 
stubborn. 

TARTY,  adj.'    Wor.    [tati.]    Tart,  sour. 

s.Wor.  The  cider's  a  bit  tarty  an'  ropy ;  't  yeant  bad  drink  else 
(H.K.V 

TARTY,  flt^'.'^  Hmp.  [ta-ti.]  Dainty,  particular  as  to 
food.    (H.E.) 

TARVE,  see  Tervee. 
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TARVEAL,  v.,  sb.  and  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form 
taweal  (Jam.).  1.  v.  To  fatigue;  to  plague,  vex;  ?a 
dial,  form  of  Fr.  travailler. 

Sc.  SiBKALD  Gl.  (1802)  (Jam.).  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.Gin  yeanes 
begin,  ye'll  tarveal's  night  and  day,  Sae  'tis  vain  ony  mair  to  be 
speaking  o't,  Ross  Helenore  (ed.  1789)  134  (Jam.). 

2.  sb.   Fatigue. 

Sc.  SiBBALD  Gl.  (1802)  (Jam.).  Abd.  Shirrefs  Poems 
(1790)  Gl. 

3.  adj.    Ill-natured,  fretful. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Bch.  The  vile  tarveal  sleeth  o'  a  coachman  began 
to  yark  the  poor  beasts,  Forbes  Jin.  (1742J  15. 

TARVIZZEEN,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  Wxf.'  Also  in  form 
tharvizeen.  Struggling ;  contending,  scolding,  tormenting. 
Cf.  tave,  1)}         'Zitch  vezzeen,  tarvizzeen,'  86. 

TARVY,  TARY,  see  Tervee,  Teery. 

TARYLUG,  V.     Wor.     To  tear  and  pull  about. 

s.Wor.Thahy  two  folks  'a  mauled  an'  tarylugged  an'  bamboozled 
one  another  about  oonderfu' ;  a  wuz  despret  rough.  The  follah 
be  oncommon  rough  an'  scutchy,  a'U  a  to  gie  it  a  good  taryluggin' 
afoer  a'll  be  hup  to  much  (,H.K.). 

TASCAL-MONEY,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  The  money  formerly 
given  in  the  Highlands  for  information  regarding  cattle 
which  had  been  carried  off. 

Besides  tracking  the  cows,  there  was  another  means  whereby 
to  recover  them  ;  which  was,  by  sending  persons  into  the  country 
suspected,  and  by  them  offering  a  reward  (which  they  call  Tascal 
money)  to  any  one  who  should  discover  the  cattle,  and  those  who 
stole  them,  Burt  Lett.  (1754)  II.  243  (Jam.). 

[Gael,  taisgeal,  finding  of  anything  (Macbain).] 

TASH,  V.  and  s6.'  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  written 
tach(e  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  form  tass  n.Cy.  w.Yks.'     [taj.] 

1.  V.  To  soil,  tarnish,  stain,  dirty  ;  to  bespatter;  to  spoil 
slightly.     Cf  tashled. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  You  will  hear  it  said  '  The  flowers  have  got  tashed 
wi'  the  rain,'  but  that  does  not  mean  either  soiled,  tarnished,  or 
seriously  or  irrecoverably  injured.  This  is  another  Scotch  word 
that  has  no  exact  English  equivalent.  It  means  slightly  spoiled,  in 
such  a  way  that  things  will  come  right  again,  Montgomerie-Fleming 
Notes  on  Jam.  (1899);  They're  tash'd-like  and  sair  torn,  And 
clouted  upon  ilka  knee,  Chambers  Sags.  (1829')  II.  336.  Cai.i 
Abd.  In  a  rubbish  heap  of  ancient  and  discarded  literature  I  came 
across  a  tashed  Bible,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Oct.  12,  1901). 
Ayr.  Her  silk  gown  had  been  turned,  and  looked  sair  tashed, 
Johnston  Coi:galto>i  (1896)  299.  Lnk.  Hasan  unco'  han'-me-doon 
look,  an  indoor  face,  no  tashed  wi'  the  weather,  but  sair  blotched 
wi'  the  dram,  Fraser  IVImups  (1895)  xiii.  Gall.  Long  man  with 
the  tashed  coat,  say  after  me!  Crockett  Love  Idylls  (1901)  35. 
n.Cy.  (Hall.),  w.Yks.i 

2.  Fig.  Obs.  To  slander  ;  to  cast  a  stain  on  a  person ; 
to  upbraid,  taunt. 

Sc,  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  Their  frien's  gat  word  an'  gather  roun' 
Determin'd  sair  to  tease  an'  tash.  Watt  Poems  (1827)  loi. 

3.  With  about :  to  throw  about,  so  as  to  injure. 

Abd.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  I  howked  up  thae  stanes  by  the  Burn,  so 
they  havenae  been  lyin'  tashin'  aboot,  Fraser  IVhaups  (1895)  xiii. 

4.  To  fatigue,  weary  out. 

Ayr.  Sair  toutit  an'  tasht,  the  body  came  wast,  For  the  gaet  it 
lay  deep  in  the  snaw,  Ainslie  Land  of  Burns  (cd.  1892)  243. 
Rxb.To  tash  dogs,  to  weary  them  out  in  hunting  (Jam.).     ne.Lan.' 

5.  sb.   A  stain,  spot,  drop,  blemish,  flaw.     Sc.  (Jam.) 

6.  Fig.   A  blot,  stain  ;  a  reproach,  affront;  disgrace. 

Sc.  Her  marrying  a  man  commonly  judged  her  husband's  mur- 
derer, would  leave  a  tash  upon  her  name,  Scott  Mclvil's  Memoirs 
(1735J  Introd.  23.  Abd.  I  would  sooner  die  forever  than  that  the 
good  name  of  my  lord  should  be  sullied  by  one  tache,  Cobban 
Angel  (1898)  165.  Rnf.  This  was  a  new  tash  put  on  the  Commis- 
sioner, as  was  thought,  Wodrow  Corres.  (1709-31)  II.  191,  ed. 
1843. 

7.  A  dirty,  fatiguing  journey.    w.Yks.^ 

[1,  2.  Fr.  taclier,  tascher,  to  spot,  blot,  stain,  blemish  ;  to 
disgrace  (Cotgr.).] 

TASH,  sb?  Nhb.i  [taj.]  A  shortened  form  of 
'  moustache.'         '  Him  wi'  the  tash.' 

TASH,  adj.  Obs.  Dur.  Fretful,  captious,  hard  to 
please  ;  ill-natured  ;  forward.    (K.),  (Hall.) 

TASH,  TASHEL,  see  Tosh,  sb.'^,  Tassel,  Tassle. 


TASHELLIE,  adj.  Sc.  Of  animals :  having  the  hair 
or  wool  matted  together  with  dirt. 

Gall.  A  rouch  curr  tyke  seated  ...  on  his  ain  twa  tashellie 
hurdies,  Mactaggart  Kncycl.  (1824)  Introd.  ix  ;  (J.M.) 

TASHELTON,  sb.  Obs.  Lan.  One  who  in  walking 
covers  himself  with  mire.  Thornber  Hist.  Blackpool 
(1837)  no. 

TASWLVXi,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  ne.Lan.'  Bespattered  with 
wet.     Cf  tash,  v. 

TASK,  s6.'  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
[task,  task.]  1.  sb.  A  given  quantity  of  work  ;  work  to 
be  done  by  the  piece  ;  also  in  comp.  Task-work. 

n.Cy.  He  sets  them  [coal  miners]  their  task  by  the  great, 
Hunter  Georgical  Essays  (1803)  II.  149.  Yks.  Labourers  reap  or 
mow  by  the  acre,  thrash  by  the  bushel,  or  quarter,  or  do  any  other 
task  work,  ib.  II.  141.  ne.Lan.i,  Lin.',  n.Lin.'  Shr.  I  agree  with 
my  workmen  to  thrash  most  of  the  wheat  and  barley  by  task, 
Marshall  Reiiiew  (1818)  II.  242;  Shr.^  My  present  job  is  task- 
work. Hrf.  Bound  Ptowhc.  (1876).  Oxf.  (G.O.)  Brks.  A  horse  is 
kept  or  shood  by  the  task,  i.  e.  at  so  much  a  year  (K.).  Ken.,  Sus. 
HoLLowAY.  Hmp.  The  forests,  wastes,  and  woodlands,  allure 
many  to  task-work  in  such  places,  cutting  wood  and  raising  fuel, 
Marshall  Review  (1817)  V.  336. 

2.  A  school  lesson. 

Uls.  An  Ulster  lad,  when  at  school,  gets  his  'tasks'  (a  more 
expressive  word  than  lessons).  A'.  Whig  QUay  S.  1901).  s.Lan.' 
n.Lin.i  Have  you  got  your  tasks  ready,  boys? 

3.  V.  To  do  work  by  the  piece. 

Shr.2  He's  left  his  plack  at  the  pits  and  gwon  a  tasking. 

Hence  (i)  Tasker,  sb.  a  labourer  who  works  by  the 
piece;  a  thresher;  a  reaper;  (2)  Tasker'scorn,  sb.  a 
blow  with  a  whip  ;  (3)  Tasker'sleasers,  sb. pi.  the  wives 
and  children  of 'taskers,'  who  are  allowed  to  glean  in  the 
harvest-field  before  all  comers  are  admitted. 

(i)  Sc.  We'll  take  auld  Cuddie,  the  muckle  tasker,  wi'  us;  he 
kens  the  value  o'  the  stock  and  plenishing,  Scott  Blk.  Dwarf 
(1816)  vii.  Lth.  A  labourer  who  receives  his  wages  in  kind, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  work  he  performs  (Jam.).  e.Lth. 
The  taskers  are  those  who  are  employed  in  threshing  out  the 
corn;  and  they  receive  one  boll  of  every  25,  or  the  twenty-fifth 
part  for  their  labour ;  and  this  has  been  their  fixed  and  stated 
wages  as  far  back  as  can  be  remembered,  Statist.  Ace.  II.  353  {ib.). 
Edb.  The  meikle  tasker,  Davie  Dallas,  Was  telling  blads  of 
William  Wallace,  Mitchell  Tinklarian  (ed.  1810)  3.  se.Wor.' 
Shr.' ;  Shr.2  My  own  men  bin  a  cutting  the  lent  tillin,  and  the 
taskers  a-swiving  the  wheat.  Bdf.  Batchelor  Anal.  Eng.  Lang. 
(1809)  145.  Hrt.  A  tasker  who  threshes  out  his  quota  of  grain, 
Ellis  Mod.  Hiisb.  (1750)  IV.  iv.  125.  Nrf.  Grose  (1790).  e.Nrf. 
Marshall  Rtir.  Econ.  (1787).  Wil.  In  cutting  the  Lent  corn 
few  '  taskers '  are  employed,  the  resident  labourers  being  generally 
sufficient,  Davis  Agiic.  (i8ii)  211  ;  Wil.'  (2)  w.Yks.^  This  is  a 
phrase  used  by  a  man  who  drives  a  horse.     (3)  Shr.* 

TASK,  s6.*  Obs.  Sc.  The  angel  or  spirit  of  any  per- 
son.   Cf.  taisch. 

Rs.  The  ghosts  of  the  dying,  called  tasks,  are  said  to  be  heard, 
their  cry  being  a  repetition  of  the  moans  of  the  sick.  .  .  The  corps 
follow  the  tract  led  by  the  tasks  to  the  place  of  interment;  and 
the  early  or  late  completion  of  the  prediction  is  made  to  depend 
on  the  period  of  the  night  at  which  the  task  is  heard,  Statist.  Ace. 
III.  380  (Jam.). 

TASKED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Also  in  form 
taskit  Sc.  (Jam.)  In  full  work  ;  much  fatigued  with  hard 
work.  Sc.  (Jam.),  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  Hence  Taskit-like, 
adj.  having  the  appearance  of  being  greatly  fatigued. 

n.Sc.  Right  baugh,  believe  it  as  ye  will,  Leuks  Scotland,  taskit- 
like  an'  dull,  Tarras  Poems  (1804)  133  (Jam.). 

TAS(S,  sb.  Sc.  Ken.  Also  in  form  tarse  Ken.'  [tas, 
tas.]      1.  A  small  heap  of  earth.    Sc.  Mackay.  2.  A 

mow  of  corn;  a  heap  of  hay.     Ken."^     Cf  toss,  i;.' 5. 

Hence  Tasscutter,  sb.  an  implement  with  which  to  cut 
hay  in  the  stack,  ib.  3.  A  large  bunch  ;  a  cluster  of 
flowers.    Sc.  Mackay. 

[Tasse,  of  corne,  or  ojjer  lyke,  tassis  (Prompt.).} 

TASS(E,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  e.An.  Also  in  forms  tais,  taisie 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  taizie  Rxb. ;  tassie  Sc.  A  cup,  glass ;  a 
bowl,  goblet. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  And  now.  Laird,  will  ye  no  order  me  a  tass  o' 
brandy  ?  Scott  Guy  M.  (1815)  iii.     Abd.  A  pewter  tassie  doth 
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give  wine  a  vile  taste,  Cobban  Angel  (1898)  169.  Per.  The  tass 
o"  pleasure  at  his  lip,  Halibuuton  Dunbar  (1895)  34.  Ayr,  Go 
fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine  An'  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie.  Burns  My 
bonie  Maty,  1.  2.  Rxb.  When  we've  thegithcr  taen  a  taizic  In 
hamely  rhyme,  A.  Scott  Poems  (ed.  1808)  75.  Gall.  A  tass  of 
water— nay,  no  wine,  Crockett  Lochinvar  (1897)  13.  w.Yks. 
Piper  Dial.  Sheffield  (1835)  18.  e.An.'  A  tass  of  tea,  a  tass  of 
brandy. 

[Fr.  tasse,  a  bowl  or  cup  to  drink  in  (Cotgr.).] 

TASSEL,  sb.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Not.  Lin. 
Also  in  forms  tashel  n.Lin.' ;  tassal  w.Yks.* ;  tassil 
w.Yks.'^;  tazzle  n.Cy.  w.Yks.  ne.Lan.'  [ta'sl.]  1.  A 
good-for-nothing  man  or  woman  ;  a'  taistril' ;  a  drunkard  ; 
a  slovenly  woman  ;  a  troublesome  child. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (I79o\  w.Yks.  Huttos  Tour  to  Caves  (1781)  ; 
Thah't  not  a  drunken  tassel,  John,  Senior  Smithy  Rhymes  (1882) 
64;  w.Yks.**,  ne.Lan.'  s.Lan,'  Hoo's  a  bonny  tassel,  hoo  is. 
Chs.*,  Der.'*,  Not.'  n.Lin.'  You  mucky  little  tashel  get  awaay 
wi'  ye. 

Hence  Tassel-rag,  si.  a  mild  term  of  reproach. 

Chs.'  Aw'll  fettle  yo,  yo  young  tassel-rag.  s.Cbs.'  Kiim  aayt 
£1  dhaat-,  yii  lit!  taas'il-raag!  kon^Ci  bi  reyt  bu  wot  yu  bin  i  siim 
mis'chif ! 

2.  Obs.  A   silly  fellow.      n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).       3.  A 
shapeless,  ugly  object ;  anything  of  little  value. 

w.Yks.*  A  man  said  of  a  knife,  '  Oh,  what  a  tassil  ! '  Der.'  In 
slight  use,  1890. 

TASSEL-RAG,  sb.  Chs.  [ta'sl-rag.]  The  catkins  of 
the  willow,  Salix  Cafiea.     (B.  &  H.),  Chs.' 

TASSET,  sb.  Der.*  nw.Der.'  [tasit]  An  ill-behaved 
woman. 

TASSIE,  see  Tass(e. 

TASSLE,  sb.  Lan.  Lin.  Also  in  forms  tashel  n.Lin.' ; 
tassil  s. Lan.'  [tasl.]  A  dial,  form  of ' teasle,' Z'/^idc/fs 
Fullouiiin.    e.Lan.',  s. Lan.',  n.Lin.'    [Bailey  (1721).] 

TASSLE,  see  Taissle. 

TASSOCK.sA.    s.Chs.'    [ta'sak.]    A  good-for-nothing 

person.  '  U  driingk'n  taasuk  Ov  u  fel'Ci.' 

TASSY,  adj.    Cum.'*    [ta'si.]    Nice,  pleasant. 
TASSY,  see  Tazzy. 

TASTE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Der. 
Brks.  s.Cy.  Also  written  taest  Sh.L ;  and  in  forms 
taayste  Brks.' ;  teaste  Cum.  [test,  teast,  tiast.]  1.  v. 
In  phr.  to  taste  of  the  water,  of  beer:  to  be  very  poor. 
Brks.'  (s.v.  Rattletapj.  2.  To  partake  of  refreshment ; 
to  take  a  little  drink  ;  to  join  in  drinking  ;  geii.  used  of 
alcoholic  drink. 

e.Sc.  Weelyum,  will  ye  taste  ?  Strain  Elnislie's  Dmg-tiet  (1900 
20.  Per,  A  whecn  bannocks  .  .  .  an'  aiblins  just  a  drappie  o' 
something  to  wash  a'  down.  Will  ye  taste,  hinnie  ?  Cleland 
Inchbrackeii  (18831  58,  cd.  1887.  Ayr.  He  continued  to  haver  with 
him,  till  the  ale  was  ready,  when  he  pressed  my  grandfather  to 
taste,  Galt  Gilliaize  (1823)  v.  Lnk.  Tasting  an'  tipplin'  till  rag  tag 
the  waur  o't,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  92.  Dmf.  An  awfu' 
heidache  that  forbad  him  '  tastin','  Paton  Castkbraes  (1898)  20. 

Hence  Tasting,  sb.  a  small  quantity  of  anything,  a 
mouthful,  a  sip,  esp.  used  of  food  or  drink. 

Sh.I.  A  taestin'  o'  fresh  sillocks  wid  be  a  rarity.  Sh.  News  (Oct. 
3,  1897).  Frf.  Capital  stuff;  ye  can  tak  a  tastin',  Mackenzie  TV. 
/'i«c(i897)  316.  Slk.  At  the  fairs  ...  all  contracts,  settlements, 
and  old  friendships  had  to  be  sealed  with  a  tastin';  and  .  .  .  these 
frequent  tastings  had  a  tendency  '  to  rin  to  the  heid,'  Thomson 
Drummeldale  (1901)  70. 

3.  To  give  appetite  to  ;  to  please  the  palate  ;  to  appease 
the  appetite  ;  got.  in  phr.  to  taste  the  gab  or  })iou'. 

Abd.  Some  stuffs,  they  said,  would  taste  your  gab,  Anderson 
Rhymes  (ed.  1867)  74.  Frf.  Our  bonny  [Easter]  eggs,  o'  ilka  hue 
...  To  charm  the  e'e  an'  taste  the  mou',  Smart  Rhymes  (1834) 
89.  Lth.  Bairns  may  pu',  when  yap  or  drouthy,  A  neep  or  bean, 
to  taste  their  mouthy,  Ballantine  Poems  (1836)  188.  Edb.  Good 
fat  geese  and  turkies  dainty  To  taste  our  gabs,  Macneill  Bygone 
Times  (1811)  7. 

4.  Fig.  To  appreciate  ;  to  relish  mentally. 

Per.  As  Lachlan's  first  effort  it  was  much  tasted,  Ian  Maclaren 
Brier  Bush  (1895)  166. 

5.  Obs.  To  smell. 

N.Cy.*,  Der.'  s.Cy.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  a  man  desire 
another  to  let  him  taste  his  snuff,  Grose  (1790). 


0.  sb.  A  small  dainty  or  delicacy  eaten  as  a  relish  to 
plainer  food. 

w.Yks.  (J. W.)     s.Lan.' Aw'vc  gettcn  a  black-puddin' for  thee 

for  a  taste  to  thi  baggin". 

Hence  Tastely,  adj.  savoury,  appetizing. 

Cum.  A  cut  o'  dry't  salmon's  a  teastcly  thing  When  flesh  meal 
c.innot  be  hed,  Dickinson  Cunibr.  ved.  1876   254. 

7.  Of  drink  :  a  very  small  quantity  ;  a  sip  ;  gen.  used  of 
alcoholic  drink. 

Abd.  Tho'  whiles  we're  happy  owre  a  '  taste,'  We're  better  far 
without  it,  Ogg  lyUlie  IValy  (1873')  136.  w.Sc.  It's  no  lucky,  ye 
ken,  no  to  hae  a  taste  ower  a  bargain,  or  what  may  be  ane,  Mac- 
donald  Settlement  {i86g)  221,  cd,  1877.  Ayr.  Gi'e  us  a  refresh- 
ment on  the  road  gaun,  and  maybe  a  taste  on  the  road  hame, 
Hunter  Studies  (1870)  143.  Ir.  A  small  taste  of  the  rale  good 
stuff.  Bodkin  Shillelagh  (19021  21.  n.Ir.  Wall  ye  tak  a  taste  o" 
sumthin'  ?  Lyttle  Paddy  McQuillan,  37.  Nhb.  I'm  tae  hae  a  wee 
taste  o'  the  whisky  as  weel,  Jones  A7i4.  (1871)  an.  w.Yks. 
(J.W.) 

8.  The  least  portion  of  anything;  a  soup9on  ;  a  jot. 
e.Sc.    I   gied   a   wee   taste   o'  polish  to   their  hooves.  Strain 

Elmslic's  Drag-net  (1900)  17.  Gall.  One  speaks  of  giving  axles, 
&c,  a  '  taste  of  oil '  to  make  them  work  easily  (A.W.).  Ir. 
'  Wasn't  there  any  life  in  him  when  he  was  found  ? '  '  Not  a  taste,' 
Lover  Handy  Andy  (1842)  vi ;  I  told  you  the  njan  was  not  dead — 
not  a  taste  of  it,  Barrington  Sketches  (1827-32)  III.  vii.  N.I.'  A 
taste  o'  matches.  Con.  I  found  me  mother  a  taste  better,  Bodkin 
Shillelagh  (1902I  90. 

TASTEFUL,  adj.  Nhb.  Having  many  diflferent  tastes 
or  hobbies. 

Grandfeythor  was. . .  a  fine  spender  butan  illsaver  :  .  .he  was  a 
tarrible  tasteful  man — lasses,  greyhounds,  an'  horses,  racin", 
drinkin',  cockin',  an'  card-plajin"  were  aal  hobbies  ov  his  at  one 
time  or  another.  Pease  Tales  (1899)  8. 

TASTER,  sb.     Obs.    Sc.    A  dram  ;  a  sip  of  spirits. 

Slg.  I  kik'd  a  saxpence  frae  my  master,  Then  hous'd  to  get  a 
morning  taster,  Galloway  Poems  (1788;  31,  ed.  1792. 

[Cp.  tastour,  a  lytell  cuppe  to  tast  wine,  Palsgr.  (1530).] 

TASTRIL,  sb.  Lan.'  [te-strU.]  A  small  keg  or 
barrel. 

TASTY,  adj.  and  adv.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Ircl. 
Eng.  and  Anier.  Also  written "taesty  Sc. ;  and  in  form 
teeasty  n.Yks.*  e.Yks.'  [te-sti,  tea'sti,  tiasti.j  1.  adj. 
Savoury,  appetizing,  palatable. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  This  ewe-milk  cheese  is  very  tasty,  Ferrier  Destiny 
(1831)  I.  xviii.  Sh.I.  Soor  fish  is  mony  a  time  a  mair  taesty 
morsel,  as  dow'd  fish  is,  Sh.  News  (M.iy  28,  1898).  Frf.  It's  gey 
teucli,  teuch,  but  it's  very  tasty,  LowsoN  Guidfollow  (1890)  248. 
Ayr.  It  was  just  this  bit  end  o'  a  ham.  I  thocht  maybe  it  would 
be  tasty  for  her,  Johnston  Gtenbuckie  (1889)  224.  Dmf.  A  tooth- 
some, tempting,  tasty  haggis,  Paton  Castlebraes  (1898)  73.  Ir. 
It's  uncommon  tasty.  You  might  be  nearly  smellin'  them  bakin'. 
Barlow  East  unto  IVest  (1898)  266;  I  think  they're  tastier  when 
their  [i/c]  stinkin',  savin'  j'our  presence.  Bodkin  Shillelagh 
(1902)  134.  n.Yks.*,  e.Yks.',  w.Yks.*  Lan.  They're  a  deal 
tastier.  Boiled  and  steamed,  yo'  known,  Longman's  Mag.  (Nov. 
'895)  71.  Not.',  Lei.'  Nhp.'  Plain  food  is  best  for  her,  but  she 
likes  something  a  little  tasty.  War.3,  Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  Ess.  Some 
people  do  s.iy  it's  more  tasty,  Burmester /o/oi  Z.o// (1901')  256. 
Ken.  I've  got  tastier  ones  in  the  'Arrow  Road  many's  the  time  oflf 
a  barier,  Conih.  Mag.  ^Jan.  1894)  66.  Dor.  A  drap  or  twothease 
marnen  would  be  tasty,  Agnus  Jan  O.xber  (1900)  318.  Dev. 
'  Wor  the  tea  to  your  liking?'  ' 'Twas  tasty  tea,'  Zack  On  Trial 
(1899)  165.  Cor.  Brave  and  tasty  these  onions  are,  Lee  IVidow 
IVoman  U8991  54.  [Amer.  They'd  make  your  mouth  water,  they 
sounded  so  good  and  tasty,  Slosson  Fo.vgtove  (1898)  13.] 

Hence  Tastiness,  sb.  savour,  flavour. 

Nrf.   The  bully  be  a  useful  sorter  plum,   but  he  ain't  to  com- 
parison in  tastiness  to  th'  gage,  Mann  Dulditch  (1902)  39. 
2.  Neat,  natty;  with  dainty  habits;  attractive;  agreeable. 

Ayr.  Chambers  tells  us  that  Willie  Wastle's  wife,  wha  was 
a  dirty  drab,  w.is  less  tasty  than  the  cat,  wha  washed  her  face  wi' 
her  loof,  Hunter  Studies  (1870)  28.  Gall.  The  heartsomest, 
bonniest,  most  tasty  bit  lassie  in  a'  the  countrj'side,  Crockett  Kit 
Kennedy  {i&^^  V.  Kcb.  Rob  would  be  preferring  some  tasty 
black  or  brown  hizzie  from  the  Cannibal  Islands  to  the  shilpit 
peaky  white  lassies  hereaway,  Muir  Muncraig  (igoo)  245.  N.I.' 
Oh,  he's  a  very  tasty  man.  n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  J.W.)  I.Ma,  Any- 
thing nice  is  said  to  be  tasty  (S.M.  j  The  tastiest  woman  there, 
Brown  IVilch  (1889)  7a. 
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3.  adv.  Tastefully,  prettily. 

n.Dev.  Your  hair  do  grow  mortal  tasty  on  your  head,  mother, 
Zack  Duns/able  Weir  (igoi)  93. 

TAT,  sb}  ne.Lan.'  e.An.'  Suf.'  [tat,  tat.]  A  child's 
word  for  '  father,'  '  dad.'     Cf.  tatsy. 

TAT,  sb.^    Glo.'     [taet.]     A  year-old  sheep. 

TAT,  sb.^  Nhp.''  [tat.]  A  child's  game  on  a  slate, 
the  same  as  '  kit-cat-cannis  '  (q.v.,  s.v.  Kit,  sb?). 

TAT,  si."  and  v}  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Also  in  form 
tot  Ant.  [tat.]  1.  sb.  A  tuft  of  hair,  wool,  «S:c. ;  a 
matted  mass  ;  a  small  quantity.     Cf.  tait,  sb.^,  taut,  v.'^ 

Sc.  (Jam.  Siipt'l.)  Nhb.'  In  tats.  Cum."  A  lock  of  matted  wool 
clipped  off  the  hinder  parts  of  sheep. 

Heince  (i)  Tatty,  adj.  tangled,  matted,  rough,  unkempt, 
shaggy,  ragged;  (2)  Tatty- Jack,  sb.  a  sheep  with  a  ragged 
and  tattered  fleece. 

(i)  Sc.  A  tatty  dog  (Jam.)  ;  Wha  wad  hae  thought  there  had 
been  as  muckle  sense  in  his  tatty-pow?  Scott  Rob  Roy  {iSi-j) 
xxxiv.  s.Sc.  An'  John  the  Baptist  wad  be  a  youngish  man  wi' 
lang  tatty  black  hair,  Cunni.ngham  Brootnicbiiyn  (1894)  xiv.  N.I.', 
N.Cy.i  Nhb.i  What  a  tatty  heed  Nanny  hes.  Cum.  Her  thick 
tatty  hair  is  aw  leyke  a  ling  besom,  Rayson  Poems  (1839)  43  ; 
Cum.i"     (2)  Nhb.> 

2.  V.  To  mat ;  to  entangle ;  to  run  into  tufts,  as  hair, 
wool,  c^c.  Sc.  (Jam.  SiippL),  Ant.  (S.A.B.),  N.Cy.»,  Nhb.', 
Cum.'" 

TAT,  ii.5  and  v.^  Yks.  Der.  Lon.  [tat,  taet]  1.  sb. 
A  rag. 

Lon.  Now  I'll  tell  you  about  the  tat  gatherers,  Mayhew  Loii<i. 
Labour  {18^1)  I.  424. 

2.  pi.  Odds  and  ends  ;  small  victuals.     Der.°,  nw.Der.' 

3.  V.  To  gather  rags. 

Lon.  He  goes  tatting  and  billy-hunting  in  the  country  (gathering 
rags  and  buying  old  metal),  Mayhew  Z-oj/rf.  Laiour  (1851)  I.  417. 

Hence  Tatter,  sb.  a  collector  of  rags,  bones,  &c.  w.Yks. 
Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Nov.  26,  1898). 

TAT,  sb.'^  and  v.^  Hmp.  [taet.]  1.  sb.  A  very  slight 
tap  or  blow.      Holloway  ;    Hmp."  2.  v.  To  touch 

gently.    Holloway. 

TAT,  dent.  adj.  and  pron.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Cum.  Wm. 
Lan.     Also  in  form  tad  e.Lan.'    A  dial,  form  of  '  that.' 

Cum.'  A  fell-dale  word  exclusively  and  nearly  obsolete,  i860.  *Is 
tat  tee,  Bobby?'  Cum."  Whaa's  tat?  Dickinson  Cumbr.  (ed. 
1876)  165.  s.Wm.  Father,  what's  tat?  Hutton  Dial.  Storlli  and 
Aritsieie  (1760)  1.  46.  Lan.  Tat  tung  o  thoine,  Scholes  Tun 
Gamwaltle  (1857)  23.     e.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 

TATA,  sb.  and  int.  Obs.  Dev.  1.  sb.  Excrement ; 
filth.  Horae  Siibsccivac  (1777)  427.  2.  i}it.  An  exclama- 
tion used  to  frighten  children  when  naughty,     ib. 

TATCH,  i;.i    m.Yks.'     [tatj.]     To  '  tat.' 

TATCH,  t;.=  Yks.  [tatJ.]  To  set  grass,  &c.  on  fire;  to 
burn  the  undergrowth.  w.'Vks.  Hlf.v.  CoKr/Vr  (July  3, 1897). 

TATCH,  sb.  Glo.'  Also  written  tach.  [tsetj.]  An 
unpleasant  flavour.     Cf.  tack,  sb.^ 

TATCHY,  adj.  Yks.  Lin.  Nhp.  War.  Bdf  Hnt.  w.Cy. 
Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  tachy  Dev.  [ta'tji,  tse'tji.] 
Touchy,  irritable,  peevish,  fretful,  cross.    See  "Tetchy. 

ne.Vks.',  n.Lin.',  Nhp.',  War.  (J.R.W.),  Bdf.  (J.W.B.),  Hnt. 
(T.P.F.)  w.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Dev.  'Er's  bad  tempered,  an' no 
mistake;  I  niver  zeed  zich  a  tatchy,  ill-contrived  little  twoad  in 
awl  my  life,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892).  n.Dev.  Ya  purting  tatchy 
.  .  .  theng,  E.xm.  Scold.  (1746)  1. 21.  Cor.  I  don't  like  to  be  tatchy, 
Thomas  Randigal  Rhymes  (1895)  27. 

TATE,  TATEE,  see  Tait,  s6.',  v.'^,  Tatie. 

TATH(E,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Lakel.  Cum.  Yks.  e.An. 
Also  written  taith  Sc.  (Jam.)  Nrf  ;  taythe  e.An.';  and  in 
forms  teath(e  e.Yks.  e.An.'=  Nrf.> ;  toath  Bnff.  (Jam.); 
toth(e  Sc.     [taf>,  tefi ;  tif).]  1.  sb.   The  dung  of  sheep 

and  cattle,  csp.  when  pastured  on  a  field  in  order  to 
manure  it.    Cf.  tad,  sb.'^ 

Sc,  Bnff.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.,  e.Cy.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863). 
e  An.i2,  Nrf.  (E.M.),  Nrf.'  e.Nrf.  Marshall  Rur.  Econ.  (1787)  I. 
34.     Suf.  Rainbird  Agric.  (1819')  301,  ed.  1849. 

Hence  Toth-fold,  sb.  an  enclosure  made  for  sheep  or 
cattle  on  a  place  requiring  their  manure.  Sc.  (Jam.) 
Bnff.,  Abd.  Morton  Cydo.  Agric.  (1863).  2.  Obs.  An 
ancient  manorial  right ;  see  below. 


Nrf.,  Suf.  The  lords  of  the  manor  claimed  the  privilege  of  having 
their  tenants'  sheep  brought  at  night  upon  their  own  demesne 
lands,  there  to  be  folded  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil ;  and  this 
liberty  was  called  Tath,  Streatfeild  Lin.  and  Danes  (1884)  149. 

3.  A  tuft  of  coarse,  luxuriant  grass  growing  up  where 
manure  has  been  dropped  ;  springy  grass  land. 

Sc.  All  grasses,  which  are  remarkably  rank  and  luxuriant,  are 
called  tath,  by  the  stock  farmers,  who  distinguish  two  kinds  of  it; 
water  tath,  proceeding  from  excess  of  moisture,  and  nolt  tath, 
the  produce  of  dung.  Essays  Higlil.  Soc.  III.  468  (Jam.).  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.'  Tath,  rich  soft  grass  without  seed  stalks  (J.H.).  Lakel. 2, 
Cum.2     e.Cy.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863). 

Hence  (i)  Tath-grass,  sb.,  (2)  Tath-heaps,  sb.  pi.  tufts 
of  coarse  grass  growing  where  cattle  have  dropped  dung ; 
(3)  Tathy,  adj.  of  grass:  rich,  rank,  lacking  firmness  ;  (4) 
Tathy-grass,  sb.  soft  grass  growing  under  trees  ;  coarse 
grass. 

(i)  N.Cy.i  (2)  Cum.'«  (3)  LakeL^,  Cum.2  (4)  n.Cy.  (Hall.), 
Cum.'« 

4.  V.  To  dung  ;  to  manure  land  by  pasturing  sheep  and 
cattle  upon  it. 

Sc.  Applied  to  black  cattle  only  (Jam.)  ;  The  dung  of  horses  is 
not  proper  for  sandy  grounds,  being  too  hot,  as  may  be  observed 
from  the  grounds  they  tathe  upon  in  summer  ;  where  in  place  of 
throwing  up  a  fresh  tender  grass,  as  it  does  on  clay  grounds,  it 
commonly  burns  up  all  under  and  about  it.  Maxwell  Sel.  Trans. 
(1743)  123  {ib.).  Bnff.,  Abd.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863).  Gall. 
Sheep-tathing  [is]  confining  sheep  on  a  piece  of  land  until  they 
tathe  or  manure  it,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1834).  Nhb.'  e.Yks. 
Marshall  Rnr.  Econ.  (1796)  II.  128.  e.An.' ;  e.An.^  It  moreover 
includes  the  idea  of 'trampling  in.'  Nrf.  Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham, 
folds  no  sheep,  and  finds  no  want  of  it ;  keeps  a  greater  stock 
than  he  could  do  with  it,  and  finds  his  lays  equally  tathed.  Young 
Annals  Agric.  (1784-1815)  XXXVII.  437;  Tathing  consists  in 
carting  turnips  on  to  wheat  in  February  and  March  ;  they  call  it 
pull  and  throw  on  wheat,  eating  them  on  that  crop  by  sheep  and 
bullocks,  Marshall  7?cwW(;  (181 1)  III.  381.  Suf.  Rainbird ^^w. 
(1819)  301,  ed.  1849. 

Hence  Tothed-fold,  sb.  a  '  toth-fold  '  (q.v.).  Mry.,  Bnff. 
(Jam.) 

[1.  ON.  tad,  manure,  dung  (Vigfusson).  4.  ON.  teSja, 
to  manure  [ib.) ;  Ta))in,  slercoro  (Prompt.).] 

TATHE,  V.  nw.Dev.'  [tetS,  teatS.]  To  gather  corn 
into  bundles,  to  be  afterwards  bound  into  sheaves.  Cf. 
tething.  Hence  (i)  Tather,  sb.  a  woman  or  boy  who 
follows  the  mowers,  and  forms  the  bundles  from  the 
swaths ;  (2)  Tathing-crook,  sb.  an  implement  used  in 
'  tathing,'  shaped  like  a  sickle,  but  blunt ;  (3)  Tathing- 
rake,  sb.  an  implement  used  in  '  tathing,'  about  a  foot 
wide  and  having  four  long  teeth. 

TATHER,  sb.  and  i;.'     Irel.  Chs.  Shr.     [ta-S3(r.] 

1.  sb.  A  tangle  ;  a  complicated  state  of  things.  Cf. 
tether,  sb.^,  tother,  sb.  2. 

Shr.'  Yo'n  got  this  skein  o'  thrid  i'  sich  a  tather,  it'll  a  to  be  cut. 

Hence  (i)  Tatherum-a-dyal,  sb.  complicated  or  unin- 
telligible language  ;  (2)  Tathery,  adj.  unkempt. 

(i)  s.Chs.'  A  man  told  me  he  liked  to  listen  to  a  certain  preacher, 
because  he  had  '  none  o'  this  dicsonary  tatherum-a-dyal.'  (2)  Ant. 
Your  tathery  pow — your  uncombed  hair,  Ballymena  Obs.  (1892). 

2.  Frog's  spawn.  Shr.'  3.  v.  To  entangle  ;  to  twist ; 
to  knot  ;  to  involve  ;  also  used/ig. 

ib.  '  The  wlnde's  wassled  an'  lathered  the  corn  till  it'll  be 
impossible  to  rape  it,  an*  I  canna  bar  mowin'  w'eat— it  looks  so 
slovenly.'  Used  chiefly  in  the  preterite  or  participial  form,  as  of 
persons  or  things.  '  I  tell  yo'  whad,  Jim,  if  yo' gotten  blended  up 
an'  lathered  among  that  lot,  I've  done  06th  yo'.' 

TATHER,  v.^  Shr.  [ta-tS3(r).]  To  lay  out  work. 
BovKD  Provinc.(i8-]6);  Shr.''  Hence  Tathering-chain,  56. 
a  chain  by  which  work  is  laid  out  and  planned.    Shr.'* 

TATHER,  see  Tether,  sA.' 

TATHERY-OUTERY,  adj.  Obs.  Glo.'  Tawdry, 
flaunting. 

TATIE.  sb.  and  v.  In  gen.  dial,  and  colloq.  use  in  Sc. 
Irel.  and  Eng.  Also  written  tatey  Dun  n.Yks.''  Dev.; 
taty  n.Cy.  Nhb.  e.Dur.'  Cum.'*  'Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  w.Som.' 
nw.Dev.'  Cor. ;  and  in  forms  taatie  S.  &  Ork.'  n.Lin.'  ; 
taaty  Som.  Cor.3  ;  tatee  N.Cy.'  Nhb.;  tater  Lan.  Chs.' 
Not.  Lin.'  War.i'S''  se.'Wor.'  Hrf '  Oxf  Nrf  Wil.'  Som. 
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Dev. ;  tatoe  Sc.  w.Yks.'  Lan.'  s.Lan.'  s.Chs.'  nw.Der.' 
svv.Lin.';  tattie  Sc.  Ir.  Dev.;  tatty  Chs.^  ;  tatur  Shr.» 
Ken.  ;  tautie,  tauty,  tawtie,  tawty  Sc. ;  tayter  Brks.' ; 
teaty,  teddy  Som. ;  tatty  Nhb.'  Dev.*  Cor.'*;  tittor 
Shr.'     [teti,  tea-ti  :  te  t3,  teata.]  1.  .^6.    In  comb,  (i) 

Taties-and-dab,  potatoes  boiled  in  their  skins  and  eaten 
with  salt;  (2)  Tatiei sand-point,  a  dish  of  potatoes  with 
a  small  piece  of  fish  or  meat  merely  to  be  pointed  at; 
see  below  ;  (3)  Taties-and-touch,  a  dish  of  potatoes  and 
milk;   see   below;    (4)  Tatie-apple,  (5)  -ball,  the  round 
seed-bulb  of  the  potato  ;  (6)  -basket,  a  basket  for  carry- 
ing  potatoes;    (7)  -beetle,   a   potato-masher;    (8)  -bing, 
a  heap  of  potatoes ;  (9)  -blots,  water  in  which  potatoes 
have  been  boiled;  (10)  -boggle,  (11)  -bogie,  (12)  -boodie, 
a  scarecrow  in  a  potato-field;  also  used  y?^^'.  ;  (13)  -brco, 
(14)  -broth,  potato-soup;  (15)  -bury,  a  heap  of  potatoes 
partially  buried  and  entirely  covered  with  earth,  for  pro- 
tection from  the  frost ;  (16)  -cake,  a  cake  made  of  mashed 
potatoes    and    flour;    (17)    -champer,    (18)    -chapper   or 
■chopper,  see  (7)  ;    (19)  -crab,  the  fruit  of  a  potato  ;    a 
potato-top;    (20)    -creel,    see   (6);    (21)   -denimuck,    the 
potato-disease  or  epidemic  ;  (22)  -dibble,  a  potato-dibble  ; 
(23)  -digger,  a  kind  of  double  mattock  ;  (24)  -doolie,  see 
(10);  (251  -drill,  a  potato-drill  or  furrow;  (261  -field,  (27) 
-garth,  a  potato-field  or  plot ;  (281  -getten,  potato-gather- 
ing; (29)-grab,  a  manner  of  grabbing  and  eating  potatoes  ; 
see  below  ;  (30)   graip,  a  fork  with  flat  prongs,  used  for 
digging  potatoes;  (31)  -grave,  see  (15) ;  (32)  -ground,  see 
(26);  (33) -grubber,  an  implement  for  digging  up  potatoes; 
(34)  -gun,  a  pop-gun  made  of  a  goose-quill ;  (35)  -hands, 
women  and  children  employed  in  planting,  picking,  and 
sorting  potatoes  ;  (36)  -happing,  straw  used  for  covering 
potatoes  ;  (37)  -harrows,  a  small  convex  pair  of  harrows 
to  harrow  potato-rows ;  (38) -hash,  (/i)  see  (13) ;  (b)  meat 
and    potatoes    boiled    together  ;    (39)  -haum   or   -om,   a 
potato-haulm  ;  (40) -heel,  a  hole  in  the  heel  of  a  stocking; 
(41)  -bobbin,  see  (16) ;  (42)  -hock,  see  (15) ;  (43)-hoggan, 
a   potato    pasty ;    (44)   -hon,   a   nook    in   a   barn   where 
potatoes  are  piled  ;  (45) -house,  a  house  or  room  in  Which 
potatoes  are   kept;   (46)  -howker,  a  potato-digger;   (47) 
-ingin,  the  potato-onion,  which  is  propagated  trom  the 
bulb  and  not  from  seed;  (48)  -kail,  see  (13);  (49)  -kro, 
a  boarded  corner  in  a  house  for  preserving  potatoes  from 
frost;  (50)  -laek,  having  the  look  of  a  potato-field  ;  (51) 
-lifting,  the  potato-harvest ;  (52)  -lot,  a  thousand  yards  of 
potato-drill   allotted  to  a  hind  as  one  of  his  wage   pay- 
ments ;  (53)  -market,  a  market  for  the  sale  of  potatoes  ; 
(54)  -mowd  or  -miild,  see  (26)  ;  (55)  -pairer,  a  peeler  of 
potatoes  ;  (56)  -pasty,  see  below ;  (57)  -patch,  see  (26)  ; 
(58)  -peck,  a  peck  measure  for  potatoes ;   (59)  -peels  or 
-pillins,   potato   peelings;    (60)   -pickers,   see    (35);    (61) 
-pie,  (a)  see  (38,  b) ;   (b)  see  (8)  ;  (62)  -pie-beawt-lid,  see 
(38,  b) ;    (63)    -pie-talk,    conversation    between    women 
sorting  potatoes   round   a   'pie';    any   loose    or   foolish 
gossip  ;    (64)   -pikers,  gatherers   of  potatoes   after   they 
are  turned  up  on  the  ground  ;  (65)  -pin,  an  instrument  lor 
making  holes  in  the  ground  in  which  to  plant  potatoes; 
(66)  -pit,  see  (8) ;  (67)  -poke,  a  sack  for  holding  potatoes  ; 
(68)  -pot,  (a)  a  pot  for  holding  potatoes  ;  (b)  a  dish  ;  see 
below ;  (69)  -pourings,  see  (9) ;  (70)  -pudding,  see  below  ; 
(71)  -rattle,  Cornish  stew;  (72)  -rig,  see  (25) ;  (73)  -rines, 
see    (59) ;     (74)    -rowzer,    ?  an    instrument    for    raising 
potatoes,  a  two-pronged  mattock ;    (75)  -sack,  see  (67) ; 
(76) -scoose  or-scowse, a  dish  very  similar  to' taty-hash'; 
(77)  -settin,  potato  planting ;   (78)  -shaw,  see  (39)  ;   (79) 
•sick,  of  land  :  exhausted  as  regards  potato-sowing  ;  (80) 
•skep,  see  (6) ;  (81)  -skin,  a  potato-skin;  (82)  -soup,  see 
(13) ;  (83)  -store,  see  (45) ;  (84)  -time,  see  (51) ;  (85)  -top, 
see  (39)  ;  also  used  as  a  term  of  contempt;  (86)  -trap,  the 
mouth  ;  the  stomach ;   (87)  -traw,  a  potato  trough  ;   (88) 
-tump,  see  (15) ;  (89)  -walin(g,  sorting  out  potatoes;  (90) 
-women,  women  who  work  as  '  taatie-hands '  (q.v.) ;  (91) 
-wushins,  water  in  which  potatoes  have  been  washed  ; 
(92)  -zull,  a  kind  of  plough  ;  see  below. 

(i)  Sc.  When  the  potatoes  are  laid  on  the  tabic  each  person 


takes  a  quantity  of  salt,  and  lays  it  in  a  small  heap  before  him. 
Each  potato,  when  peeled,  he  dabs  into  this  heap.  .  .  When  the 
potatoes  are  eaten  from  the  pot,  .  .  it  is  set  on  the  floor,  and  the 
party  sit  round  it.     Salt  is  placed  on  a  stool  within  easy  reach  of 
all,  and  each  one  helps  himself  from  the  supply  by  dabbing  his 
potato  on  it  (Jam.  Siip/'l.).    Ayr.  A  guid  meal  o'  tatties  an'  dab, 
AiTKEN  Lays  (1883)  45.     Nhb.'     (2)  Sc.  Sarcastically  said  to  be 
common  in  Ireland.     For  this  repast  a  plentiful  supply  of  potatoes 
is  said  to  be  provided,  with  a  small  bit  of  meat  or  fish  which  is 
merely  to  be  looked  at.     For  the  improvement  of  the  potatoes, 
however,  each  one  before  it  is  eaten  is  pointed  at  the  luxury  (Jam. 
Siif-/)!.).     N  Cy.',  Lakel.2     Cum.'  People  too  poor  or  niggardly  to 
buy  llesli  meat  have  been  said  to  provide  a  very  small  piece  of 
butter,  or  bacon  fat,  to  be  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  dinner-table ; 
and,  having  loaded  their  spoons  with  mashed  potatoes,  the  diners 
were  allowed  to  point  towards  but  not  to  touch  the  morsel — hence 
the  name.     Sometimes  the  piece  of  bacon  was  hung  up  to  the 
ceiling;  Cum.^     w.Som.'  It  is  very  common  to  hear  old  people, 
when  expatiating  upon  the  hardships  of  their  youth  as  compared 
with  the  luxury  enjoyed  by  the  young  of  the  present  day,  say, 
'  Mate,  sure  'nough  !    we  never  had'n  a-got  none,  'twas  always 
taties  and  zalt,  or  taties  and  point,  when  father'd  a-made  shift  vor 
to  git  hold  o'  a  bit  o'  bacon  like  for  his  Zunday's  dinner.'     (3) 
Shr.' A  dish  is  lined  with  mashed  potatoes,  a  well  being  left  in  the 
centre,  which  is  filled  with  hot  milk  having  a  lump  of  butter  in  it ; 
into  this  each  helping  of  potatoes  is  slightly  dipped.     A  story  is 
told  of  a  farmer's  wife  that,  as  she  placed  before  'the  men'  a 
supper  of  potatoes  and  milk  prepared  in  the  manner  here  described, 
she  said — fearing  they  would  help  themselves  too  lavishly  to  the 
buttered  milk — '  Now,  chaps,  yo'  maunna  tak'  it  all  at  wunst,  j-o' 
maun  touch  it,  an'  touch  it  :'  whence  arose  the  term — '  Tittoesan' 
touch!'     (4)  Nhb.i     e.Yks.' il/S.nrfrf.  (T.H.)     War.*    (5)  War.«, 
se.Wor.i      (6)   Dmf.    Everybody   in    Castlebraes   wanted    Tattie 
Baskets,   Paton  Casllcbmes  (1898)   20.      (7)  Ayr.  She's  a  boul- 
horned  guidwife  wi'  a  custroune  carl  o'  a  man  who  kaimbs  her 
heid  wi' the  tattie-beetle,  .Service  A'o/(7ik/i(h/5  (1890)113.     Lnk. 
Armed  with  a  sentiment  of  just  wrath,  a  tattie-beetle  in  her  right- 
hand,  Murdoch  Readings  (1895I  I.  65.     (8)  Lth.  On  a  tattie  bing 
she  last  did  fail  To  wake  one  inch  more,  Lumsden  Shtephead 
(1892)  124.     (9)  Sh.I.  Shu  emptied  da  mylk  i'  da  tub  wi  da  tattie 
blots,  Slu  News  (Nov.  13,  1897).     (10)  Sc.  Jam.   ;  Woman,  .  .  do 
jou  mean  to  set  up   for  a  tattie-bogle  or — a  Queen  of  Sheba  ? 
Keith  Bonnie  Lady  (1897)   126.      Fif.  Standin'  up  yonder  like 
tautie-bogles  afore  the  hale  kirk,  Robertson  Pz-OfOi/  (1894)  64. 
Lnk.  Borrow  an  old  lum  hat  from  the  nearest  '  tatiebogle,'  Fraser 
IVhaiips   (1895)   iv.      N.Cy.',  Nhb.',    n.Yks.^      (11)    So.    (A.W.) 
(12)  Sc.  A  potato  field  in  which  the  proprietor  had  put  what  is 
known  as  a  '  tattie-boody'  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  his  crop 
from  the  ravages  made  by  the  crows,  Jokes,  ist  S.  (1889)  7.     (13) 
Lth.  She's  great  at  kial  and  tatty-broo.  Or  genty  things,  like  pan- 
cakes good,  Lumsden  Sheep-head  (1892)  151.     (14)  Sh.I.  If  j-e're 
ta  hae  tattie  broth  fir  da  supper  his  [it's]  time  ye  wir  tinkin'  aboot 
hit,  Sh.  News  (Jan.  26,  1901).     (15)  se.Wor.'     :  16)  n.Cy.  |,B.K.\ 
Cum.'",  Wm.  (B.K.'),  w.Yks.  (J.W.)     Chs.^  Tak  that  tatty  cake 
cut  o'  th'  oon  (s.v.  Oon).     Cor.  Fat  pork  an'  tatie-cake,  Lee  Paul 
C(ira/i  (1898)  260.     (17"  Nhb.'     (18)  Abd.  Tip-top  timmertooters, 
an'  trim  tawty-chappers,   Ogg   Willie   IVaty  (1873I    60.     Cum.*, 
■Wm.  (B.K.)     (19)  Cum.",  Wm.  (B.K.)     w.Yks.   Thar,  we  lang 
switchers,  we  slang  'taty  crabs,  Blackah  Poems  (1867)  38.     (20) 
Kcd.  Skeps  o'  bees,  an'  sowen  sieves.  An'  skulls,  an'  tatie  creels, 
Grant  Lays  (1884)  3.     s.Sc.  I'll  rin  up  for  a  tauty-creel  to  baud 
them  in,  Wilson  Tales  (1839)  V.  338.     (21)  n.Lin.'  What  queer 
naames  them  Lunnun  chaps  does  give  to  the'r  newspaapers  noo- 
a-daays  !  why,  I  lay  thaay'vc  called  that  paaper  th'  parson's  talkin' 
on  th'  Spcckl  laater  all  up'  accoont  o'  us  hevin'  th'  taatie-demmuck. 

(22)  Som.  You  would  have  thought  it  was  a  '  teddy  dibble'  running 
between  your  ribs,  Raymond  Love  and  Quiet   Life  (1894)   205. 

(23)  w.Som.'  (24)  Frf.  His  outward  man  so  stiff  and  grave,  His 
arms  like  tatie-doolies  brave,  Sands  Po^»is  (1833)  49  ;  '  Oh,  the 
tattie-doolie  ! '  cried  Gavinia,  Barrie  Tommy  (1896)  xxx.  (35) 
n.Sc.  '  Gie  me  a  tatie  drill,  this  year,'  said  Meg,  Gordon  Carglen 
(1891)  195.  Per.  Broad  rigs  o'  corn  an'  tatie  dreels  The  braes 
bestride,  Stewart  Character  {l&^^)  120.  (a6)  Frf.  The  Retery's 
in  flood ;  T'now-dunnie's  tattie  field's  out  o'  sicht,  Barrie 
Minister  (1891)  xxxv.  Dmf.  For  'tatie  fields  the  craws  are  bent 
aye.  An  out  them  pick,  Hawkins  Poems  (1841)  V.  42.  Don.  His 
mother  toul'  him  to  go  out  an' start  in  on  the  tattie  fiel',  for  it  was 
full  time  they'd  be  gettin'  them  dug  in,  Macmanus  Bend  of  Road 
(1898)44.  ia7)  Nhb.' (s.v.  Garlhj.  Dur.  Houts  man  !  thou  nivver 
dus  nowt  bit  howk  about  i't  tatey-garth  (W.H.H.).  e.Dur.', 
n.Yks."      (28)    w.Cy.   Joan   and    me   was   worken    tatie-getten, 
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Conili.  Mag.  (Apr.  1895)  394.  (29)  Sc.  In  former  days— thirty 
years  ago — potatoes  were  boiled  and  poured,  and  the  pot  was 
placed  within  the  circle  of  feasters  ;  the  salt  was  placed  within 
reach,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  cliild  seized  a  tatie,  devoured  it, 
and  seized  another  (G.W.).  Per.  The  last  time  that  we  had  a 
spree  He  shared  the  tatie  grab  wi'  me,  Spence  Poems  (18981  167. 
(30)  Lnk.  Tatoe  grapes  an'  sickles  Gae  tapsalteerie  in  the  flicht, 
Watson  Poems  (1853^  41.  Nhb.^  (31)  n.Lin.'  Perhaps  more 
correctly  the  surrounding  hollow  from  which  the  covering  earth 
has  been  taken.  The  word  is  rare.  (32)  Sh.I.  Pieces  of  tattie 
grund  here  an'  there  through  the  parish  .  .  .  she  generally 
obtained  for  '  dellin'  a  day  in  voar,'  Stewart  7>?/fs  (1892)  78. 
Per.  Like  .  .  .  corbie  craws  on  tawtie  grun',  Ford  Harp  (1893) 
156.  Som.  I  vound  .  .  .  thic  zixpuns,  deggin  in  my  teaty  ground, 
Agrikler  Rhymes  (1872)  51.  Cor.  I  got  sum  tetty  ground, 
Daniel  Budget,  22.  (33'  Frf.  Tearin'  up  the  grund  as  if  it  was 
a  kind  o'  improved  tattie-grubber,  Willock  Rosctty  Ends  (1886) 
14,  ed.  1889.  (34)  Cum.'  The  quill  punches  the  bullets  out 
of  a  slice  of  potato  ;  Cum.",  Wm.  (B.K.),  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (35) 
n.Lin. ^  (36)  When  potatoes  are  picked  they  are  first  gathered 
into  small  heaps  on  the  land  and  '  happed  down  '  with  straw. 
When  all  the  potatoes  in  a  close  are  picked  they  are  then  made 
into  a  large  heap  or  '  pie.'  This  '  pie  '  is  first  '  batted  '  down  with 
a  thick  coat  of  straw  and  then  after  a  time  covered  with  earth  ;  if 
the  earth  is  put  on  too  soon  it  causes  the  potatoes  to  rot,/i.  (37) 
n.Yks.  Harrow  t'taties  down  wi  t'tatj'-harrows  ;I.W.).  (38,  n) 
Cum.'  ;  Cum."  Made  with  potatoes  whole  or  cut  into  slices,  cut-up 
onions  and  dripping;  sometimes  there  is  no  meat.  Wm.  (B.K.) 
n.Lan,  She  wod  ha'  warm't  me  sum  taty  hash,  R.  Piketah  Fatness 
Flk.  (1870I  14.  (A)  Lan.' What,  han  we 'tatoe-liash  again  to-day? 
Let's  have  a  bit  of  a  change  to-morrow !  s.Lan.*  (39)  n.Lin.  As 
well  as  taatie-haums.  Peacock  Tales  and  Rhymes  (1886)  69. 
Wor.  (H.X.)  (40)  Cor.3  (4i)Cor.2  (42)S.&Ork.l  (43)  Cor.^ 
(44)  n.Yks.2  (_s.v.  Hon).  (45)  Dev.  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892)  (s.v. 
Ouze>  (46)  Ayr.  There  was  a  wheen  tattie  howkers  in  a  field, 
.Service  Nolandums  (1890)  43.  Lth.  As  wrinkled  and  stany  as 
an  auld  tattie-howkcr's  face,  Strathesk  More  Bits  (ed.  1885)  256. 
(47'inw.Dev.i  (48)Nhb.  (R.O.H.)  (49)  S.  &  Ork.i  (50)  Sh.L  I 
sew  a  tattie  rig  wi'  bere-sced,  an'  sic  a  job  as  dey  hed  whin  da 
scruffin-time  came  afore  dey  got  da  here  a'  pooed  out  an'  da  rig 
made  tattie-laek  agen,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  246.  (51)  e.Lth.  We 
started  to  thepleuchin  an  the  tattie-Uftin,  Hunter  ./.  Inwick  (1895) 
13.  (52)  Nhb.i  !  53)  Nlib.  The  tatee-market  iva  tift,  Ti  the  Parade 
Ground  sent  it,  Oliver  Sngs.  (1824)  16.  (54)  Sh.I.  I  gae  him  his 
lent  apo'  da  tattie  miild,  an'  I  tink  da  maist  o'  da  tar  is  owre  his 
ain  breeks,  Sh.  News  (Dec.  17,  1898).  w.Yks.  Thou  went  away 
r  taty  mowd  to  scrat,  Twisleton  Poems  (c.  1876)  H.  3.  (55) 
Sh.I.  Diel  better  tattie-pairer  is  been  i'  wir  place  foar  Laeder 
Breeks  deed,  Sh.  News  (Oct.  8,  1898).  (56)  Cor.  Their  favourite 
dish  being  a  standing  pie  made  chiefly  of  potatoes,  and  which  they 
call  'Taty  pasties,'  Tregellas  Fa>-)Hf»- ^Broa'tt  (1857)  42.  (57) 
Don.  He  was  workin'  in  a  tatliepatch,  Cent.  Mag.  (Feb.  1900)602. 
Cor.  He'd  fenced  a  small  'taty-patch  that  winter,  '  Q.'  IVandeiing 
Heath  (1895)  8.  (58)  Lth.  A  forpit-dish,  a  tatie-peck,  A  firlot, 
Thomson  Poems  (1819)  113.  (59)  Dmf.  I  snouk  aboot  For  'tatty 
peels  and  banes  o'  herrin',  Th.it  fouk  fling  oot,  Quinn  Heather 
(1863)  76.  n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.\  War.  (J.R.W.)  (60)  n.Lin.' 
(61,  a)  w.Yks.'  n.Lan.  Wilson  Bacca  Queen  (1901)  77.  s.Lan.' 
sw.Lin.'  He  had  nowt  but  an  old  sad  'tatoe  pie.  (4)  n.Cy.  Stored 
against  the  wall  of  a  barn  or  other  building  and  covered  with 
a  sloping  roof  of  sods,  straw,  &c.  (B.K.)  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (62) 
s.Lan.i  (s.v.  Lobs-ceawse).  1 63)  n.Lin. •  You  may  tell 'em  I'm  not 
a  gooin'  to  hev'  taatie-pie-talk  like  that  whcare  I'm,  maister  ;  its 
real  howerly,  tliaay  mud  be  shaam'd  o'  the'r  sens.  (64)  n.Yks.^ 
(65)  Wor.  A  wooden  pin,  iron  shod,  with  a  cross-piece  at  the 
top,  and  a  foot  rest  on  one  side,  held  in  the  hand  and  worked 
by  the  foot,  for  pin-setting  potatoes.  The  length  varies.  A  short 
one  of  two  feet  is  worked  under-hand  :  a  longer  one  of  3  ft.  6  in.  or 
4  ft.  is  worked  from  above  (H.K.).  se.Wor.i  (66  Sc.  (A.W.)  Nhb.' 
Carefully  thatched  with  strawor  dried  fern,  and  covered  with  soil  to 
exclude  frost.  (67)80.  (A.W.),  n.Yks.2  (68.  «)Lnk.  Then  came 
three  lusty  fiends  that  swate.  Bearing  a  monster  tattie  pat,  Deil  s 
Hallowe'en  (1856)  44.  (6)  Cum."  Consisting  of  beef  or  mutton,  cut 
into  pieces,  and  put  into  a  large  dish  along  with  potatoes,  onions, 
pepper,  salt,  &c.,  and  then  baked  in  the  oven.    '  But  something  did 

come  out,  and  that  a  most  delicious  smell  of "  Begok,  it's  tatie 

pot !  "  says  Ben,'  W.  C.  T.  H.  (1893 1  5,  col.  4.  Wm.  (B.K.)  (69) 
Ayr.  A  capon  her  held  that  appeared  to  be  Wiished  in  the  latie- 
pourin's  an'  bleached  up  the  lum.  Glass  7"rt/fs(i873)9o.  (70'  Cum.^ 
Potatoes  and  groats  boiled  in  a  bag  among  broth  ;  Cum.*»  Potatoes 
are  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  put  into  a  linen  bag  and  boiled  in  broth, 


then  taken  out,  mashed  up  with  pepper  and  salt ;  sometimes  butter 
and  milk  are  added,  but  only  in  quantities  sutBcient  to  moisten  the 
mass,  which  must  be  stift' when  ready.  Wm.  (B.  K.)  (7i)Cor.'^  (72) 
Sc.  Though  the  cornland  and  the  tattie  rigs  were  very  fine,  she 
couldna  help  missing  the  quiet  green  braes,  Whitehead  Dajt  Davie 
(1876)  205,  ed.  1894.  Sh.I.  Ae  dey  I  sew  a  tattie-rig  wi'  bereseed, 
Stewart  Tales  (1892)  246.     (73)  Som.  Sweethan  IVineanton  Gl. 

(1885).  (74  I  Dev.  Vor  Varmer  B de  zeead  got  Agurt  big  '  tatey 

rowzer,'  Hake  Britherjan  (1863)  19,  ed.  1887.  (75)  Sc.  (A.W.) 
w.Yks.  Gi'e  us  hod  o'  them  tatie-sacks,  Nanny,  Sutcliffe S/zn/iji"- 
less  Wayne  (1900)  172.  Cor.  Maybe  you  keep  the  winds  put  up  in 
tatie-sacks  in  your  cellar,  an'  squeeze  'em  out  to  suit  yourself !  Lee 
Patil  Carah  (1898)  38.  (76)  Cum.i ;  Cum.*  Diff'ers  from  Taty  hash  in 
that  the  boiling  has  been  so  long  continued  that  there  is  no  liquid, 
but  the  whole  is  a  stiff"  mass.  Wm.  (B.K.)  (77)  Lnk.  I  was  short 
o'  workers  for  the  tatie  settin',  so  says  I,  '  Can  ye  set  taties,  think 
ye?'  Fraser  Wliaups  (1895)  xiii.  (78)  Frf.  The  tattie-shaws 
were  beginnin'  tae  fill  the  drill,  LowsoN  Guidjolioiv  (1890)  89. 
Per.  The  colour  of  amberor  ripe  tatie  shaw,  Spence  Poems  (1898) 
77.  Nhb.  A  pilfered  nest,  stow'n  tatie  shaw  Oor  conscience 
grieves,  PROUDLOCKAfKSf  (1896)  325  ;  (R.O.H.)  (79)  War.  This 
ground  is  getting  tater  sick,  Anderton  Lett,  front  Cy.  House 
(1891)  22;  War.3,  Wil.i  (s.v.  Sick).  (80)  n.Yks.=  (81)  Sh.I.  Elt 
fgrovel]  i'  da  dirt  o'  da  eart  for  a  meal  bannock  or  a  tattie  skin, 
Stewart  Tales  V1892)  17.  (82)  ne.Sc. '  That's  the  ticket  for  'tatie- 
soup !  '  cries  a  burly  ploughman,  as  he  stands  by  the  well-set 
[turnip]  drill  that  he  has  chosen.  This  exclamation  expresses  the 
highest  form  of  approbation,  Gordon  A'orthu'ard  Ho  (1894)  300. 
Abd.  (A.W.)  (83)  Frf.  A  too-fa'  at  the  back,  to  be  used  as  a 
washin'-hoose,  coal-cellar,  tattie-store,  an'  sic  like,  Willock 
Rosetty  Ends  (1886)  130,  ed.  1889.  (84)  n.Lin.'  (851  ib.  Be  off 
wi'  ye,  you  ohd  taatie-tops.  (86)  Lnk.  Shut  up  yer  tautie-trap, 
ye  drucken  auld  ool,  Gordon  Pyotshaw  (1885)  143.  n.Yks.  Ah 
.  .  .  nivver  oppen'd  me  taty-traptiv  him,  Tweddell  Clevel.  Rhymes 
(1875)  48.  e.Yks.'  Lan,  Shut  up  his  tater-trap  fur  him  !  Banks 
Manch.  Man  (1876)  xxxiii.  Chs.i,  s.Chs.',  nw.Der.',  Lin.', n.Lin. •, 
War. 2,  Shr.2,  Brks.'  Nrf.  I  adwised  them  fellers  at  tha  pub  ter 
keep  their  tater-traps  shut,  Emerson  Wild  Life  (1890)  38.  Dor. 
VIee  away,  blackie  cap,  Don't  ye  hurt  measter's  crap,  While  I  viU 
my  tatie-trap.  And  lie  down  and  teak  a  nap,  N.  If  Q.  (1859)  2nd 
S.  vii.  313.  Som.  (J.S.F.S.)  w.Som.^  Doa'n  maek  dheezuul-  u 
feol — taek'-n  shuuf  dhee  taeudee-traap.  Dev.  Cureit's  tattie- 
trap  an'  muzzle,  Like  a  bwoy's,  be  smooth  an'  bare,  Salmon 
Ballads  (1899)  74  ;  Dev.^  Shut  yer  tetty-trap  thease  minit.  (87) 
Dev.  Auf  tha  colt  wid  urn  an  draw  Hiszul  rite  in  tha  tetty  traw, 
Nathan  Hogg  Poet.  Lett.  (ed.  1865)  61.  (88)  War.  (J.R.W.), 
War. 8  (89)  Ayr.  He  fell  to  sorting  out  the  potatoes,  throwing 
the  bad  ones  on  a  heap  aside — '  tattie-walin  '  as  they  call  it  in  the 
north,  Douglas  Green  Shutters  (1901)  233.  (90)  n.Lin.'  (91) 
Sh.I.  Yon's  as  grumly  as  tattie  wushins,  Sh.  Nezvs  (June  9,  1900). 
(92)  w.Som.'  Called  also  a  '  combing  zull,'  used  for  the  pui-pose  of 
throwing  up  a  comb  or  ridge  on  each  side,  and  so  earthing  up 
ranks  of  potatoes,  or  other  crops  requiring  to  be  so  treated. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  bh-ss  my  laters,  a  mild  oath  ;  (2)  just  the  taty, 
just  the  thing,  e.xact,  fit,  suitable;  (3)  to  be  not  the  tatie,  not 
to  be  trusted  ;  (4)  to  settle  one's  tatiirs,  to  bring  one  to 
account;  to  give  one  a  sound  thrashing;  (5)  to  take  a  share 
of  one's  tattle,  to  share  one's  home  ;  to  marry. 

(i)  Dev.  Bless  my  'taters  if  he  ben't  right,  too!  Mortimer  W. 
Moors  (1895)  "3'  (2)  Nhb.  For  tipple  just  the  taty,  Wilson 
Pitman's  Pay  (1843)  82;  Nhb.i  (3)  Nhb.'  He's  not  the  tatie. 
(4)  Shr.2  (5)  Kcb.  At  length  she  consented  to  gang  wi'  him  hame, 
An'  for  life  to  tak'  share  o'  his  tattie,  Armstrong  Ingleside 
(1890)  217. 

3.  The  head  ;  used  as  a  term  of  contempt. 

Lnk.  There's  no  much  in  the  tatie  O'  ane  that  writes  havers  like 
that,  Penman  Echoes  (1878)  19.  Lth.  The  boys  said,  '  He's  a  saft 
tattie;'  'He's  a  muckle  calf — words  which  happily  only  school- 
boys use  and  understand,  Strathesk  More  Bits  (ed.  1885)  24. 

Hence  Tattie-head,  sb.  a  stupid  head. 

Edb.  Surely  noo  it's  clean,  even  to  your  tattie  held,  Campbell 
Deilie  Jocli  (1897)  174. 

4.  V.  To  set,  dig,  or  pick  up  potatoes. 

s.Not  Our  folks  is  all  busy  tatering  just  now  (J.P.K.).  War.* 
I  be  goin  a  taterin  ;  come  an  go  with  me.  Wor.  (H  K.)  Shr.' 
Our  little  Jack's  gwun  tittorin'  alung  wuth  'is  faither.  Hrf.', 
Oxf.'  Ken.  '  Keptatometugoataturin.'  Letter  of  excuse  to  school- 
master for  keeping  boy  at  home  from  school  (W.G.P.). 
TATOO,  V.  Irel.  To  scold,  abuse,  '  bally-rag.' 
Ir.  I  should  not  only  have  got  my  full  portion  of  the  tatooin|; 
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(as  they  termed  it),  Barrington  Sketches  (1827-33)  I.  xxxv. 
Ant.  (S.A.B.) 

TATSHIE,  adj.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Dressed  in  a 
slovenly  manner. 

TATSY,  sb.  e.An.'^  [tae-tsi.]  A  child's  word  for 
'  father.'    Cf.  tat,  sb} 

TATTA,  sb.  e.Lan.'  [ta'ta.]  A  child's  word  for 
'  father.'    See  Tat,  sA.' 

TATTARAT,  sb.  s.Chs.'  An  unruly  person ;  one 
wanting  in  stabilitj'. 

A  farm  lad  who  was  continually  leaving  or  being  dismissed  from 
his  situations  would  be  called  a  'tattarat'  [taatQraat].  '  YO 
tattarat '  was  used  to  an  unruly  horse. 

TATTENHALL  GIRDER,  phr.  Chs.'  Also  in  form 
Tatna  girder.     A  kind  of  pear. 

Much  cultivated  about  Frodsham.  It  is  considered  about  the 
poorest  pear  that  grows,  but  it  is  a  wonderfully  free  bearer,  good 
looking,  and  sells  well  in  Warrington  and  the  neighbouring 
markets.     It  is  a  good  pear  for  stewing. 

TATTER,  sb.^,  v.^  and  adp  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan. 
Lin.  Nhp.  Ken.  Also  in  forms  tatther  Ir.  ;  tetter 
n.Yks.'^m.Yks.'  [ta-t3(r,  tae-tafr).]  \.  sb.  In  coiiip.  (^) 
Tatter-clout,  (2)  -rags,  (3 1  -wallets,  a  poorly  dressed, 
ragged  person  ;  a  ragamuffin  ;  a  beggar  ;  (4)  -wallop,  (a) 
fluttering  rags  ;  also  in  pi. ;  [b)  pi.  a  tatterdemalion ;  an 
indecorous  woman;  {c)  to  hang  or  flutter  in  rags. 

(i)  Lan.i  A  mon  owd  enough  to  be  thi  faither— a  poor  tatter- 
clout 'at's  nought  noather  in  him  nor  on  him — a  clemmed  craiter 
"at  doesn't  get  a  gradely  belly-full  o'  meight  in  a  week's  time, 
Waugh  Chilli.  Corner  (1874)  153,  ed.  1879.  s.Lan.^  (2)  ne.Lan.' 
(3)  Nhb.'  (4,  a)  Abd.  That's  naethin'  gin  yer  breeks  be  auld,  An' 
hangin'  in  a  tatter-wallop.  Walker  Bards  Bon- Accord  {iHS-])  606. 
Lth.  Upo'  their  tails  there  wad  be  knots.  Or  in  their  place  a  tatter- 
wallop,  Thomson  Fo«»i5  (i8ig)  184.  N.Cy.',  ne.Lan.',  Nhp.'  (i) 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Often  applied  jocosely  to  one  who  wears  a  much- 
torn  dress.     w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.'     (c)  Bnff.' 

2.  V.  To  tear,  rend,  tug  to  pieces. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  In  kase  he  raeive  my  saul — tatterin'  it  in  pieces, 
RiDDELL  Ps.  (1B57)  vii.  3.  Bntr.'  Dmf.  What  gars  ye  tatter  At 
a  dead  sheep  amang  the  water!  Hawkins  Poems  (18411  V.  24. 
Ir.  Tatterin'  it  he  ir,  into  nothin'  you  could  give  a  name  to,  Bar- 
low fns/ «h/o  West  (1898)  227.  w.Ir.  I'm  tatthered  to  pieces, 
Lover  Leg.  (1848)  I.  167. 

3.  To  curl  or  tangle  into  a  confused,  intertwined  condi- 
tion ;  to  be  rough  or  ragged,  as  an  animal's  coat;  gen.  in 
pass.  n.Yks.'°,  m.Yks.'  Hence  Tatter-foal,  sb.  a  hob- 
goblin which  appears  under  the  form  of  a  rough-coated 
horse  or  foal ;  also  used  of  other  ghostly  animals. 
n.Lin.'      4.  adj.  Tattered,  ragged. 

n.  Yks.  That's  a  tatter  jacket  (I.W.).     Ken. '2 

Hence  Tattery,  adj.  tattered,  ragged,  frayed  out. 

Rnf.  They  tried  to  hide  their  bases  Wi'  tattery  duds,  Webster 
/?/i)ih;«s  (1835)  24.     Nhb.' She  had  on  an  aad  tattery  goon.     Ken.' 

TATTER,  i;.',  si.=  and  adj.''  Sc.  Irel.  Cum.  e.An.  Ken. 
Som.  Also  in  form  tatther  Ir.  [ta't3(r,  taB'ta(r).]  1.  v. 
To  chatter ;  to  tattle. 

w.Som.'  Come  now,  there's  to  much  tatterin'  by  half,  let's  have 
less  noise  and  more  work  !  Her's  a  tatterin',  neighbourin'  sort  of 
a  thing;  better  fit  her'd  look  arter  her  chiUern  and  keep 'em  to 
school,  and  tidy  like. 

2.  To  scold  ;  to  chide  ;  to  be  furious  or  cross. 

Ir.  I  never  see  him  in  sitch  a  tatthcrin  rage.  Lover  Hnndy  Andy 
(1842;  xiv.     Cum.' She  gev  him  a  rare  tatteran.     e.An.' 

Hence  (i)  Tatter-can,  sb.  a  kicking  cow  ;  a  termagant ; 
(2)  Tatterer,  (3)  Tatters,  sb.  a  scold. 

(i)  Cum.'*  (2)  Nrf.  iHall.),  ^E.G.P.)  (3)  Cum.'  She  gev  him 
a  rare  tatteran'  for  she's  a  fair  tatters  hersel ;  Cum." 

3.  To  hurry  ;  to  bustle  ;  to  go  at  a  great  speed. 

Gall.  Rimning  fleet-foot ...  as  though  the  devil  himself  had 
been  tattering  at  his  tail,  Crockett  Lochiiwar  (1897)  v.  Lns. 
Away  they  went  tattering  along  the  road,  Croker  Leg.{i862i 
250.  Cum."  A  tatterin'  day's  run  on  Widdup  Fells,  C  Pacq. 
(June  8,  1893)  5,  col.  3. 

4.  To  stir  actively  and  laboriously. 

e.An.'  Commonly  used  in  conjunction  with  '  tow,'  which,  if  not 
equivalent,  is  closely  connected  in  meaning.     '  He  is  a  very  pains- 
taking man  ;  always  towing  and  tattering  after  his  business.' 
VOL.  VI. 


5.  sb.  A  rage  ;  a  long-continued  condition  of  grumbling 
discontent.  Cum.*,  eJCen.  iG.G.)  Hence  Tattery,  adj. 
cross,  peevish,  ill-natured,  ill-tempered.  Ken.'  6.  A 
hurry. 

Cum.  He  set  off  in  a  tremendes  tatter,  Farrall  Betty  IVilson 
(1876)  54  ;  Cum.'  In  a  tatter;  Cum.* 

7.  adj.  Scolding,  cross,  peevish,  ill-tempered,  grum- 
blingly  discontented. 

Cum."  Ken.'  The  old  'ooman's  middlin'  tatter  to-day,  1  can  tell 
ye ;  Ken.* 

[1.  Tateryn,  garrio,  blatero  (Prompt.).] 

TATTER,  V.'  Mid.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   To  make  a  fool  of  any  one.    (Hall.) 

TATTHERATION,  sb.  Irel.  Used  to  express  annoy- 
ance in  phr.  tattlieration  to  some  one  or  something. 

'  Tattheration  to  me,"  says  the  big  Longford  fellow,  Carleton 
Traits  Peas.  (ed.  1843')  I.  209  ;  Oh,  tattheration  to  that  thief  of  a 
gardener,  Kennedy  Fireside  Stories  (1870)  47. 

TATTLIN(G,  sb.  Yks.  [ta'tlin.]  Apparatus,  tools, 
necessary  equipment ;  small  requisites  or  appliances;  a 
dial,  form  of  tackling.' 

n.Yks.' '  Ah  aimed  they  wad  ha'  been  wed  by  now.  Ah  beared 
they'd  getten  t'tattling  a  week  syne' ;  of  the  marriage-license  and 
wedding-ring  ;  n.Yks.** 

TATTREL,  sb.     Obs.    Sc.    A  rag. 

Rxb.  The  wind  gars  a'  thy  tattrels  wallop,  A.  Scott  Poems 
(1805)  105  (Jam.). 

TATTY,  adj.    Ken.'    [tae'ti.]    Testy,  cross. 

TAU,  TAUCH,  see  Thou,  Taugh,  sb.'- 

TAUDY,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  tawdy  ;  and  in 
forms  todie,  towdy  (Jam.).  A  child.  Sc.  Mackay.  Abd., 
Ags.  (Jam.)  Hence  Taudy-fee,  sb.  a  fine  for  having  an 
illegitimate  child. 

Sc.  Mackay.  Abd.  Nor  kirk  nor  consterie,  Quo'  they,  can  ask 
the  taudy-fee,  Forbes  Dominie  (1785)  43. 

TAUGH,  56.'  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  tagh,  tah; 
tauch  (Jam.).    Tallow. 

Sc.  This  is  properly  the  name  given  to  the  article  by  trades- 
men, before  it  is  melted.  After  this  operation  it  receives  the 
name  of  tallow  (Jam.)  ;  Taugh  was  sold  by  Tron  weight,  merely 
to  make  allowance  for  the  garbage  or  refuse,  which  was  unavoid- 
ably mixed  with  it  in  slaughtering  the  cattle  and  sheep,  Edb. 
Even.  Couraiit  (Oct.  5,  1805)  {ib.) ;  Kaiset  up  in  thair  ain  taugh, 

RiDDELL  Ps.  (1857)  Xvii.    10. 

Hence  (i)  Taughie,  adj  greasy,  clammy;  of  the 
weather  :  warm  and  moist  or  misty  ;  (2)  Taughie-faced, 
ppl.  adj.  greasy-faced. 

(i)  Sc.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.) ;  (Jam.)  Gall.  Tahie  day, 
Mactaggart  Eno'cl.  (1824).     (2)  Cld.  (Jam.) 

[Dan.  talg,  tallow  (Larsen).] 

TAUGH,  sb.^  Obs.  Cld.  (Jam.)  The  threads  of  large 
ropes.    [Cp.  ON.  tang,  a  string,  rope  ('Vigfusson).] 

TAULEY,  see  Tawl,  sb. 

TAUM,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Der.  Also  Dor.  Also  written  tawm  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.'  n.Yks.'*  w.Yks.  Der.';  torm  w.Yks.;  and  in  forms 
taam  Nhb.'  Cum.'*;  tarn  N.Cy.'  Cum.  n.Yks.'  Dor.; 
toam  S.  &  Ork.';  torn  Sc.  (Jam.);  tombe  Sh.I. ;  tome 
Sc.  (Jam.)  S.  &  Ork.'  N.Cy.'  Lakel.»  Cum.'*  Wm.  n.Yks.' 
ne.Lan.';  toom  Cum.'*;  toum  Sc.  (Jam.);  towm  Sc. 
Nhb.'  Dur.  [t9m,  tam;  torn,  tom.]  1.  sb.  A  rope  ;  a 
line  ;  a  partially  untwisted  cord  or  string. 

Sc.  SiBBALD  Gl.  (1802)  (Jam.).  Lakel.  A  small  piece  of  wood 
called  the  paillie  to  which  is  attached  the  tome  [in  a  woodcock- 
snare],  Macpherson  flist.  IViid-fowling  11897)  454.  Cnm.'", 
n.Yks.' 

Hence  Taumy,  adj.  untwisted,  stringy.  Cum,  Linton 
Lake  Cy.  [  1864)  312  ;  Cum.*  2.  A  fishing-line,  esp.  one 
made  of  horse-hair. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  iron  or  steel  hooks 
fish  were  caught  by  means  of  a  small  bit  of  hard  wood  or  a 
splinter  of  bone  Irom  two  to  four  inches  long,  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  tome  or  skoag,  Spence  Flk-Loie  (1899)  128;  He  tuik  da 
skuin,  an'  sneed  da  tombe.  Hibbert /)«(-.  5/;.  /.  (1822)  224,  ed. 
1891  ;  S.  &  Ork.'  Cai.'  Toums  were  made  by  the  fishermen  from 
horsehair.  w.Sc.  (Jam.)  Slk.  Clcekit  a  hantle  o' ...  perches  out 
of  the  loch  wi'  his  toum,  Hogg  Talcs  (1838)  26,  ed.  1866.  N.Cy.' 
A  lang  twine  tam.     Nhb.'     Dur.  When  he  wez  pull'n'  horsehairs 
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oot  ed  tail  te  mak  fish  'n'  towms,  Egglestone  Betty  PodkiMs'  Lett. 
(1877)  13;  Dur.',  Lakel.*  Cum.  Grose  (1790);  Cum.'",  Wm. 
(B.K.),  n.Yks.i^*  ne.Yks.'  Short  line  about  nine  inches  long, 
generally  of  twisted  horsehair  or  worsted,  joined  to  the  main 
fishing-line  and  having  a  hook  at  the  end.  These  are  commonly 
used  for  eel-fishing.  w.Yks.  (S.P.U.),  w.Yks.i,  ne.Lan.',  Der.'  Oljs. 

Hence  (i)  Tome-spinner,  sb.  a  whorl  used  for  twisting 
hair-lines  ;  (2)  to  throiv  the  long  tome,  phr.  to  angle  for  in- 
formation. 

(i")  Sh.I.  A  sail  needle,  a  tomespinner  made  of  peat,  Stewart 
Tate  (1893)  39.  (2)  Wm.  He  axt  ma  o  maks  a  things;  beta 
thowt  he  was  nobbet  tryan  ta  throw  t'lang  tome,  Clarke  Spec. 
Dial.  ^1865)  15. 

3.  A  long  thread  of  any  ropy,  glutinous  substance,  as 
sealing-wax,  half-melted  rosin  ;  gossamer.  Cld.,  Rxb. 
(Jam.)  Hence  (i)  Taumy,  (2)  Toums,  adj.  ropy,  glutinous, 
drawing  out  like  toasted  cheese. 

(i)  Cum.i"     Dor.  Barnes  Gl.  (1863).     (2)  Rxb.  (Jam.) 

4.  V.  To  draw  out  any  viscous  substance  into  a  line  ;  to 
hang  in  long  glutinous  threads,  as  saliva  from  the  lips. 

Cld.,  Rxb.  It  cam  towmin'  out.  To  hing  tawmin'  down  (Jam.). 
Lakel.'  '  Linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out ' — that's  tomin  taffy  oot. 

5.  Fig.   To  spin  out  a  tale. 

Wm.  He  could  tome  a  teeal  oot  as  lang  as  mi  leg  (B.K.). 

[1.  ON.  lauinr,  a  rein,  bridle  (Vigfusson).] 

TAUM,  see  Tawm,  Toom. 

TAUNDEL,  TAUNEL,  see  Tawnle. 

TAUNT,  v.^  and  sb.  So.  Yks.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  e.An. 
Also  in  form  tant  se.Wor.^  [t9nt;  tant.j  1.  v.  To 
dare ;  to  tempt. 

se.Wor.'  '  Why  did  you  run  away  from  school,  Johnny  ? '  '  Cos 
Billy  Taylor  wanted  to  run  away,  un  tanted  me  to  goo  00th  'im.' 

2.  To  tease  ;  to  pester  with  questions  or  requests  ;  to 
plague,  meddle  with. 

s.Wor.  'Em  kep'  on  a  tantin'  we  a'  the  time,  till  a  gen  'em 
what  a  exed  fur  (H.K.).  Shr.  Bound  Proviiic.  (1876).  Hrf.^ 
e.An.'  'How  this  child  does  taunt  me  ! '  It  conveys  no  sense  of 
scoffing  or  insult. 

3.  Obs.  With  al :  to  mock  at. 

Edb.  Laughs  an'  taunts  at  a'  the  waes  I  bear,  Macaulay  Poems 
(1788)  123. 

4.  sb.   In  phr.  lo  make  laiiiit  of,  to  make  fun  of. 

w.Yks.  Tha'll  noane  ha'e  to  mak'  taunt  o'  me,  /.cciis  Mac.  Siippl. 
(Nov.  26,  1898)  ;  w.Yks.3 

TAUNT,  1^.2  Lin.  Nhp.  [t^nt.]  To  toss  the  head. 
See  Tauntle. 

n.Lin.'  Nhp.  The  Meadow-sweet  taunts  high  its  showy 
wreath,  Clare  Poems  (1820)  202. 

TAUNT,  v.^    Chs.    [t9nt.]   To  taint,  as  butter.   (C.J.B.) 

TAUNT,  v."  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  tant  S.  &  Ork.»  To 
sicken  from  eating  disgusting  food  ;  to  upset  the  digestion. 

Doo's  no  ill  aff,  Sibbie.  A'm  shure  I  can  aet  a  bit  o't  vvi'  a  tattie. 
an'  doo  kens  foo  little  taunts  my  puir  walk  stammik,  Sh.  News 
(May  28,  1898) ;  Food  is  said  to  taunt  a  person  when  it  remains 
in  the  stomach  too  long  undigested  (J.S.)  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

TAUNT,  adj.  Ken.  Cor.  Also  in  form  taant  Ken.'' 
[t^nt,  tant.]  1.  Tall ;  too  high  in  proportion  to  the 
breadth  ;  an  aphetic  dial,  form  of 'ataunt.' 

Ken.  A  taant  house,  Lewis  /.  Tenet  (17361  ;  Ken.'^ 
2.  Fig.   Pert,  saucy;  '  high  and  mighty.' 

Cor.'  A  taunt  piece  of  goods  ;  Cor.^ 
TAUNTIFY,  V.     Dev.     [tantifai.]     To  taunt. 
n.Dev.  Then  I  saw  what  a  vool  I'd  been  to  tauntify  un,  Zack 
Dunstable  IVeir  (igot  i  50. 

TAUNTLE,  t/.  Lin.  [t^'ntl.]  To  toss  the  head.  See 
Taunt,  v.'^ 

There  she  was,  turtling  and  tauntling  (Hall.);  Lin.*  She  is 
tauntling  and  playing  up. 

TAUNTRIL,  adj.  Obs.  Nhb.'  Bold,  impudent.  Cf 
tantril. 

TAUNTY,  s6.    Chs."    fty-nti.]     Human  excrement. 

TAUPIE,  TAUPIN,  see  Tawpie,  Tappin. 

TAUPSALEERY,  sec  Tapsalteerie. 

TAURD,  sb.    Sc.     [tard.]     A  large  piece. 

Abd.  That  parsley's  nae  half  choppet ;  cut  these  muckle  taiirds 
wi'  yrr  scissors  (G.W. \ 

TAURRIt;,  TAURY,  see  Tarry,  adj. 


TAUT,  adj.  and  v.^  Glo.  e.An.  Dev.  Also  written 
tort  Glo.'  Dev. ;  tought  e.An.' ;  and  in  form  tote  Glo.' 
[t9t,  tot.]      1.  adj.   Of  a  boat :  watertight.    e.An.' 

2.  Large,  fat,  inflated,  ready  to  burst. 

Glo.  As  tote  as  a  tike  or  tick,  Horae  Stibsecivae  (1777)  436  ;  Glo.' 
Dev.  Horae  Siibsecivae  (1777)  436. 

3.  V.  To  set  fast ;  to  tighten  a  skein,  &c.  so  that  it  cannot 
be  unravelled  easily.         e.An.i  This  skein  is  toughted. 

[2.  With  bely  stif  and  toght  As  any  labour,  Chaucer 
C.  T.  D.  2267.] 

TAUT,  v.^  and  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  tawt  (  Jam.)  ;  and 
in  form  taat  Sh.I.  (Jam.)  S.  &  Ork.'  Cai.'  [tat.]  1.  v. 
To  mat,  entangle  ;  to  run  into  tufts.   Cf.  tait,  56.',  tat,  sb.* 

S.  &  Ork.',  Cai.',  Cld.  (Jam.) 

Hence  Tauted,  ppl.  adj.  matted,  esp.  of  the  hair; 
shaggy;  ragged. 

Sc.  God's  truth  it's  the  tautit  laddie,  Stevenson  Catnona  (1893) 
xix.     S.  &  Ork.'     Ayr.  Nae  tawted  tyke.  Burns  ricn  ZJog-s  (1786) 
1.  20.     Lnk.  His  tautit  hair  Hung  owre  his  face,  Coghill  Poems 
(1890)  41. 
2.  To  make  rugs,  S:c.  with  '  taats.' 

Sh.I.  Persons  of  artistic  skill  whose  business  it  was  to  taat  bed- 
rugs  with  wool  dyed  in  blue  lit,  skrottie,  kurkalit,  aald  man,  or 
yellowin'  girs,  Spence  Flk-Lote  (1899)  195  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

Hence  Tawtedrug,  sb.  a  thick  bed-coverlid.  Gall. 
Mactaggart  ^wcyc/.  (1824).  3.  sb.  A  mat;  matting;  a 
tuft  of  hair,  wool,  &c.  Sh.I.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  Hence  (i) 
Tawty,  adj.  of  the  hair,  &c. :  matted,  shaggy ;  (2)  Tawty- 
headed,  ppl.  adj.  shaggy-headed. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  s.Sc.  He  botched,  an'  leuch,  An'  clawed  his 
tawtie  held,  'Watson  Barils  (1859)  106.  Slk.  A  wee  wizzened, 
waif-and-stray-lookin  cretur— sic  a  tawty  hide,  Chr.  North 
Nodes  (ed.  18561 II.  78.  (2)  Dmf.  He  is  a  long,  thin,  tawtie-headed 
man,  Carlvle  Lett.  (^1831). 

4.  pi.  Thick  worsted  yarn  for  making  rugs.    S.  &  Ork.' 
TAUT,  see  Tawt. 

TAUTHER,  V.  and  sb.  Bnff.'  [ta'tSar.]  1.  v.  To 
abuse  by  dragging  hither  and  thither.  See  "Tauthereeze, 
Tawt.        2.  sb.   Abuse  by  dragging  hither  and  thither. 

TAUTHEREEZE,?^.  Bnff.'  [taSarlz.]  To  abuse  by 
dragging  hither  and  thither.     See  Tauther. 

TAUZE,  see  Toitse. 

TAVAELS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  e. An.^  The  claws  of  a  cat ; 
the  talons  of  a  hawk. 

TAVAR,  see  Taiver. 

TAVE,  I'.'  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Lin.  Glo.  Brks.  Hnt.  Dor.  Som.  Also  written  taive 
Glo. ;  and  in  forms  taave  Sc.  (Jam.)  Som. ;  teav(e  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.'  Cum."  Wm.  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  n.Lan.'  ne.Lan.' ; 
teavv  Cum.';  teeave  Wm.  n.Yks.'* ;  teauve  Elg. ; 
tiave  Lakel.^  Dor.' ;  tyaave  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  tyauve  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Biiff.' ;  tyav  Dur.';  tyeav  Nhb.';  pret.  tyauve  Bnff.' 
Abd.  [tev,  tesv,  tiav.]  1.  v.  To  rage ;  to  storm ;  to 
fly  at  angrily.    Cf.  tervee,  2. 

m.Yks.'  To  act  violently,  in  any  way,  as  to  be  rampant  in  speech, 
or  physically  demonstrative.  Lin.  Skinner  (1671)  ;  Streatfeild 
Lin.  and  Danes  (1884)  370;  Lin.',  n.Lin.'  Som.  Sweetman 
IVincaiiton  Gl.  (1885). 

2.  To  toss ;  to  throw  oneself  about,  esp.  to  throw  the 
hands  about  wildly  as  a  person  in  fever  does.  Also  in 
phr.  teiving  and  taviitg.     See  Tavering. 

N.Cy.i,  Cum.'"  n.Yks.'  Applied  also  to  the  action  of  picking 
at  the  bed-clothes,  as  a  delirious  or  dying  person  does.  w.Yks.' 
Shoe  teughs  and  taves  about  seea  mitch,  at  shoe's  seure  to  poit 
aff  aw  her  happin,  ii.  291.  ne.Lan.'  Lin.  Ray  1691)  ;  Almost 
invariably  used  with  'tewing'  ;  'tewing  and  taving '  is  gen.  used 
to  express  the  restless  tossing  of  a  sick  person,  Streatfeild  Lin. 
and  Danes  (1884)  370  ;  Lin,'  n.Lin.'  Tewing  and  taving  aboot  is 
the  restless  condition  of  one  in  fever.  sw.Lin.'  He  was  laving 
about  all  night.  Dor.'  'E  drow'd  Hizzuf  about,  an'  tiav'd,  an' 
blow'd,  143.     Som.  (W.F.R.)     e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873). 

3.  To  struggle ;  to  tumble  or  wrestle  in  sport.  Cf. 
tervee,  1. 

Mry.  I  saw  them  tyaavin'  and  wrcstlin'  thegither  (Jam.).  Elg. 
Wi'  ae  fauld  heart,  and  honest  joy.  They  teauve  and  touzle  rare, 
CouPER  Poetry  (1804")  I.  161.  Bch.  I  was  lying  taavin  an'  wamlin 
under  lucky-minny  like  a  sturdie  hoggie  that  had  fa'en  into  a  peat- 
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pot,  Forbes  Jm.  (1743's  3,  4.  Abd.  Tyauvin'  \vi'  a  dcevil  o'  a  she- 
horse,  Macdokald  Lassie  (1877)  iii.  Dor.' The  ciiilc  did  tiavc  zoo 
to  goo  to  his  mother.  Som.  '  For  about  a  two  or  a  dree  hours  he 
did  tave  for  breath.'  '  It  taved  to  get  out'  (of  anything  confined) 
(W.F.R.). 

4.  To  strive,  toil,  labour. 

Bnff.'  Abd.  He  tycuve  and  wrochthard,  late  an' ear',  Alexander 
Ain  Flk,  (1882;  16;  Hut  gin  ye  tyauve  at  it  aboon  ycr  strcnth 
ye'll  be  clean  forfochtcn,  Macdonalu  D.  Elgiiibroil  i  lit'i)  I.  121. 

5.  To  tumble  anything  about;  to  upset,  make  a  commo- 
tion, esp.  in  phr.  tavint;  and  tewing. 

n.Lan.'  ne.Lan.*  To  fumble  in  a  meaningless  manner.  Lin. 
I  beant  noways  fond  o'  bairns,  they're  allost  a-tewingandataving 
about.  A',  o-^  Q.  (1865)  3rd  S.  vii.  31.  se.Lin.  She's  always 
taving  and  tewing  about  (J.T.B.). 

Hence  (i)  Tavin,  sb.  in  phr.  /avht  and  gules,  an  upset, 
commotion  ;  a  (luster ;  (2)  Tavus,  adj.  easily  excited  and 
flustered  ;  (3)  Teeaving,  ppl.  adj.  agitating. 

(i)  Brks.  A  country  farmer's  daughter  was  objecting  to  travel 
in  a  stage-coach  about  sixty-five  years  ago,  and  sajd,  in  support 
of  her  opposition  to  that  mode  of  conveyance,  '  They  do  drive  so 
hugeous  fast  they  puts  me  in  a  Tavin  and  gules,'  N.  ^  Q.  (1861'^ 
2nd  S.  xi.  152.  (2)  Hnt.  I  was  .  .  .  saying  that  so-and-so  was 
much  older  than  he  appeared  to  be  :  '  Yes,  Sir,'  replied  the  woman, 
'  but  he's  very  tavus.'  Then  she  told  me  that  when  the  dog  barked 
he  was  tavus,  and  when  the  children  screamed,  he  was  dreadful 
tavus.  A'.  &  Q.  (i860)  2nd  S.  x.  227.     (3)  n.Yks.^ 

6.  To  hurry  along;  to  gad  about. 

Glo.  Well,  Nan,  how  you  da  taive  along,  Young  Rabin  Hill 
(1864I  5.  Som.  An' where  have  you  bin  a-taven  about  ?  Raymond 
Men  o'  Menciip  1  1898    ix. 

7.  To  sprawl  with  the  arms  and  legs ;  to  kick  or  fidget 
with  the  feet. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  ;  N.Cy.',  ii.Yks.'2  w.Yks.  Hutton  Tour 
lo  Caves  (1781),     ne.Lan.i 

8.  To  walk  heavily  through  dirt,  snow,  &c. ;  to  wade ; 
to  struggle  on. 

Bnff.i  Nhb.'  Tired  wi'  teavin  through  the  snow.  Dur.' 
Lakel.*  We  tiaved  aboot  laiten  mushrooms.  Cum.^*  Wm.  I  wur 
sae  tecrd  wie  maandcrin  up  an  dawn  an  teaavin  ilh  ling,  Wheeliir 
Dial.  (1790)  40,  ed.  1821.  s.Wm.  (J.A.B.),  n.Yks.^  w.Yks.' 
'To  tave  in  the  mud,'  to  be  so  entangled  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
move  the  feet. 

9.  To  distress  ;  to  over-tire  ;  to  labour  under  a  disease  ; 
to  recover  of  a  very  severe  illness. 

Bnff.'  He  tyeuve  on  a  weenter  in  consumption  an'  deet  i'  the 
spring.  n.Yks.  'T  wad  teeave  t'lass  te  deeatb,  Tweddell  Clcvc/. 
A/iymes  (1875)  46. 

10.  sb.  A  difficulty,  struggle,  pinch;  hard  labour;  the 
act  of  labouring  hard. 

Sh.I.,  Bnff.  To  do  anything  with  a  tyaave.  '  I  have  a  great 
tyaa\"e  ' ;  applied  to  me.'ins  of  subsistence,  &c.  (Jam.)     Bnff.' 

11.  A  hurry,  stir,  commotion.     ne.Sc.  (W.G.) 

TAVE,  I'.*  So.  Cum.  Also  in  forms  taave  Sc.  (Jam.) 
Cai.';  tyaave  Sc.  (Jam.);  tyauve  Bnff.'  Abd.  [tev;  tav.] 
1.  To  knead  dough  ;  to  work  up  plaster  or  anything 
adhesive.  Cai.'  Cum.  Gl.  (1851) ;  Cum.'^  2.  To  make 
anything  rough  by  working  it  with  the  hands,  &c.  Also 
Jig.  to  meddle. 

Mry.  (Jam.)  Bnff.'  The  act  of  masticating  much;  spoken  in 
disgust  or  dissatisfaction.  Abd.  A  curn  ill-fashionet  nowt  comin' 
kirnin'  an'  tyauvin'  aboot  his  peer  remains,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press 
(Oct.  ao,  igoo). 

TAVER,  see  Taiver. 

TAVERING, ppl.  adj.  Som.  Printed  tabering  (Hall.). 
[tevarin.]  Restless  in  illness.  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  G/.  (1873). 
Cf.  tave,  I'.'  2. 

TAVERN,  .s6.  Obs.  Yks.  A  cellar.  w.Yks.  Thoresby 
Le//.  (1703). 

TAVERNRY,  sb.    Obs.    Sc.    Tavern  expenses. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  They  had  compted  and  reckoned  for  their 
tavernry  with  their  mistresses,  Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792    1.  340. 

TAVORT,  see  Tovet. 

TAW,  s/;.'  and  i'.'  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and 
Amer.  Also  in  forms  taa  Sc. ;  tar  Nhb.';  to  Cum.'; 
toy  Nrf  [t9,  to3,  ta.]  1.  sb.  The  marble  with  which 
the  player  shoots;  a  large,  choice  marble,  ;§■<"«.  streaked 
or  variegated  ;  also  in  comp.  Taw-alley. 


Lth.  The  boots  were  of  various  sorts  and  values;  those  played 
with  were  called  '  taas,'  Strathesk  Afore  Bits  (ed.  1885  33.  Ir. 
(P.W.J.)  Nhb.'  Smaller  than  a  'bullocker'  and  larger  than  an 
ordinary  sized  marble.  Dur.'  e.Dnr.'  A  boy  in  playing  marbles 
always  has  his  fancy  marble  to  shoot  with  :  this  he  calls  his  '  taw.' 
Cum.'",  w.Yks.'",  Lan.  (F.R.C.),  s.Chs.',  nw.Der.',  LeL',  Nhp.», 
War.«3,  se.Wor.',  Shr.'  Hrf.  Bound  Provinc.  (1876  .  Glo.  Taw 
is  the  marble  which  boys  use  for  shooting  with  at  the  game  and 
is  therefore  the  specially  prized  one  (S.S.B.).  Oif.  (J.E.),  Hnt. 
(T.P.F.)  Nrf.  We  stood  one  side  of  the  ring  and  bowled  for  the 
other  with  our  toys,  Emerson  Son  o/Fens  '  1892)  8.  Suf.',  ne.Ken. 
(H.M.)  Sus.,  Hmp.  HoLLOWAY.  Som.  Sweethan  Ww/.'fl'/'o"  G/. 
(1885).     [Amer.  Dial.  Nulcs  (,1896)  I.  220.] 

2.  A  game  at  marbles  played  with  'taws'  only;  the 
game  of^'  ring-taw.' 

s.Lan.'  War.^  A  boy  'shoots'  his  taw  as  far  as  he  can:  the 
object  of  his  opponent,  'shooting' from  the  same  place  with  his 
taw,  is  to  hit  the  first  taw  or  to  pass  it  for  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  succeeding  shot  of  the  opponent  at  his  taw ;  when  one  hits  the 
taw  of  the  other  he  wins  it.     ne.Ken.  (H.M.) 

3.  The  mark  from  which  marbles  are  shot ;  the  mark  or 
line  from  which  runners,  leapers,  or  players  in  any  game 
start ;  also  in  comp.  Taw-line. 

Lakel.2  Stf.  Nortmall /^/*.  PAr.  (1894V  LeL'  Nhp.'  'Shoot 
from  taw.'  '  You  don't  stand  at  taw.'  Termed  long  or  short 
taw  according  to  the  distance.  War.''^  Wor.,  Glo.  Northall 
/■//.•.  PA r.  (1894).  Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  ne.Ken.  Another  marble  called 
a  taw  is  flirted  at  them  from  the  taw-line  (H.M.).  [Amer.  One 
may  'knock'  the  'middler'  from  'taw.'  The  players 'go  to  taw' 
to  '  shoot,'  Dial.  Notes  (1896    I.  24.] 

4.  Comp.  Tawlaking,  marble-playing. 

w.Yks.  Nah  scholars,  if  they  could,  wod  due  away  wi'  tasks, 
an'  devote  ther  schooil  ahrs  to  taw-lakin'  an'  crackit-lakin',  Yksnian. 
(1880)  392. 

5.  Phr.  (i)  in  taw,  between  the  marble-ring  and  the 
'taw-line' ;  anywhere  on  the  side  of  the  line  away  from 
the   ring ;    (2)  to  be  down  on  a  person's  taw,  see  below ; 

(3)  to  bring  a  person  to  taw,  to  compel  him  to  do  anything  ; 

(4)  to  come  up  to  taw,  'to  come  up  to  the  scratch' ;  (5)  lo 
take  off  taw,  to  leap  or  start  from  the  line. 

(i)  Lei.',  War.3,  ne.Ken.  (H.M.)  (2)  Ir.  When  you  watched 
another  boy'.s  taw,  following  it  with  your  own,  seeking  for  a  good 
opportunity  to  get  a  shot  at  it,  you  were  said  to  be  'down  on  his 
taw.'  Hence  in  general  when  you  have  an  edge  on  some  one, 
when  you  are  watching  him,  on  the  look  out  for  some  opportunity 
to  pounce  on  him  to  punish  him — you  are  said  '  to  be  down  on  his 
taw' (P.W.J. ).  Lim.  (J.F.)  (3)  Nhp.' If  you  don't  do  so  and  so 
I'll  bring  you'to  taw.  Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  (4)  Lei.',  War.*  (5)  Stf., 
War.,  Won,  Glo.  Northall  Flk.  Phr.  ( 1894). 

6.  V.  To  shoot  with  a  '  taw' ;  to  eject  a  marble  from  the 
middle  joint  of  the  thumb  ;  to  shoot  at  with  a  marble ; 
also  usedy?^.  to  pay. 

w.Yks.  Tha  mud  just  as  weel  ha'  taw'd  thi  brass  dahn  t'causa, 
BiNNS  Orig.  (1889)  i.  3  ;  Get  out  o'  t'gate  and  let  me  taw  thee 
^S.P.U.);  w.Yks.3  First  they  taw  up  to  a  hole.  .  .  When  .  .  .  the 
one  who  is  on  for  his  pizings  manages  to  taw  into  the  hole,  the 
game  is  concluded  (s.v.  Hundreds"'. 

Hence  Tawer,  sb.  the  player  who  shoots  the  '  taw.' 
w.Yks.  If  one  player  knocks  out  a  marble,  he  is  entitled  to  'taw' 
at  the  rest  in  the  ring  until  he  misses;  and  if  a  sure  '  tawer'  not 
one  of  the  others  may  have  the  chance  to  'taw,'  Gomhe  Games 
(1898)  II.  113. 

7.  To  place  the  foot  on  the  right  side  of  the  'taw'  or 
mark  in  a  game.     Also  with  up,  and  in  phr.  to  taw  the  line. 

Lakel.'  Wm.  It  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  of  childhood  to  '  taw 
fair'  (B.K.). 

TAW,  sb.^    Chs.     [tp.]      1.  A  mischievous  person. 

s.Chs.'  He's  a  regilar  taw^ — up  to  aw  sorts  o'  tricks  an'  weinats. 
2.  A  Strange  man.     Chs.' 

TAW,5i.3     Sh.I.     A  streak  of  light. 

It  was  just  aboot  da  first  taws  o'  daylicht,  Stewart  7n/«  (1892) 
32  ;  Geng  du  da  morn's  mornin'  wi'  da  first  taws  o'  daylicht,  ib.  85. 

TAW,  I/.*  and  sb.*  Sc.  n.Cy.  s.Cy.  1.  v.  Obs.  To  beat 
or  dress  hemp.   s.Cy.  Ray  (1691)  (s.v.  Tew).   Cf.  tew, :'.' 2. 

2.  To  knead  ;  to  work  as  mortar.    Cf  tave,  t/.",  tew,  i;.'  3. 
Ags.  Be  sure  you  taw  the  leaven  weel  (Jam.). 

3.  To  tumble  about ;  to  spoil  by  over-handling;  to  pull, 
lay  hold  of  Sc,  Bwk.  {ib.)  Cf.  tew,  v.'  4.  4.  To  whip. 
Cf.  taws(e. 
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Per.  I  would  have  her  tawed  through  tlie  town  at  the  cart's  tail, 
Cleland  li:chb>ackm  (1883)  126,  ed.  1887. 

5.  sb.   The  point  of  a  whip  ;  a  whip.     Cf.  taws(e. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  The  nippy  taw  Comes  whiskin'  whiles  athort 
us  a",  Watson  Poems  (1853".  28.     n.Cy.  Grose  (i79o\ 

6.  Difficulty,  a  great  to-do.    Abd.  (Jam.)    Cf.  tew,  i/.'  13. 
[2.  I  tawe  a  thyng  that  is  styffe  to  make  it  softe,  Jc 

souple,  Palsgr.  (1530).] 

TAW,  V?  Yks.  Stf  Lei.  War.  [!§,  tga.]  To  twist ; 
to  get  crooked  or  out  of  shape ;  to  crease,  wrinkle ;  to 
entwist,  as  the  end  of  a  rope. 

w.Yks.i,  Stf.  i.Miss  E.)  Lei.'  Applied  more  especially  to  woven 
fabrics  when  the  threads  do  not  lie  straight.  '  This  collar  taws  so, 
I  can't  hardly  cut  it  straight.'     War.^ 

TAW,  v.*  Rxb.  (Jam.)  To  suck  greedily  and  with 
continuance,  as  a  hungry  child  at  the  breast. 

TAW,  I'.*    Som.    To  tie,  fasten.    (Hall.) 

TAW,  int.    Pem.    [to.]    Silence !  hark ! 

s.Pem.  Taw  !  taw  !  taw !  "that's  bosh  (W.M.M.). 

TAW,  see  Thou,  Tow,  v} 

TAW-BESS,  sb.  Obs.  n.Cy.  A  slatternly  woman. 
Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.) 

TAWDERED,  ppl.  adj.  Lin.  Also  in  form  tawderied. 
With  2tp  :  dressed  in  vulgar  finery.  (Hall.),  Lin.',  n.Lin.' 
Cf.  tawdherly,  toldered. 

TAWDHERLY,  adj.  e.Yks.'  [tg-tSsli.]  Dressed  in 
bad  taste.     See  Tantawdherly. 

TAWDRY,  sb.  and  adj. _Shr.  Hrt.  e.An.  Also  in  form 
tardry  e.An.'  [t^'dri,  tadri.l  1.  sb.  Cheap  finery ; 
cheap,  sham  jewellery.  Shr.,  Hrf  Bound  Provinc.  (1876). 
e.An.'        2.  adj.   Immodest :  loose  in  conduct.     e.An.' 

TAWDY,  TAWEAL,  see  Taudy,  Towdy,  Tarveal. 

TAWEN,  V.  and  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Also  written 
tawan  (Jam.).  1.  v.  To  pull,  lay  hold  of;  to  tumble 
about ;  to  spoil  by  overhandling.    Cf.  taw,  i/.^  3. 

Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Taw).  Bnff.  Francisque-Michel  Lang.  (1882) 
304.  Abd.  I  watna  fa  we'll  get  to  red  it :  .  .  Tliey'%'e  tawen't  sae 
till  now  they've  made  it  An' unco  sight,  CockS/j™»s  (i8io)  II. 89. 
2.  To  knead.  Bnff.  Franxisque-Michel  Lang.  (1882) 
304.  Cf.  tave,  V.',  taw,  v.^  2.  3.  sb.  A  difficulty;  a 
great  to-do.  Abd.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Taw).  4.  Hesitation, 
reluctance. 

Sc.  He  callit  me  sometimes  Provost,  and  sometimes  my  Lovd 
[sic]  ;  but  it  was  ay  with  a  tawan,  Pyov.  (Jb.)  Abd.  {ib.)  Ags. 
To  do  anything  with  a  tawan  [to  do  it  reluctantly]    16.'. 

TAWER,  s6.'  Stf  Lei.  Nhp.  Also  in  form  lawyer 
Lei.'  [t93(r) ;  to'jair).]  A  maker  of  husbandry  harness. 
Stf  Moor  Wds.  (1823).     Lei.',  Nhp.' 

TAWER,  sb.^    Obs.    Dor.    Aftergrass.    Gl.  (1851). 

TAWFY,  adj  Yks.  [toafi.]  Soft,  watery,  pasty. 
vv.Yks.  (R.H.R.) 

TAWIE,  adj.     Obs.    Sc.    Tame,  tractable.    Cf  towen. 

Rnf.  Tho"  bauld  whan  at  hame,  He  fand,  whan  afiel',  he  was 
tawie  an'  tame,  Picken  Poems  (1813)  II.  134.  Ayr.  Hameiy,tawie, 
quiet,  an'  cannie,  An'  unco  sonsie.  Burns  Farmer's  Salutation, 
St.  5- 

TAWL,  sb.  Brks.  Ken.  Also  in  form  tauley  Ken.» 
[t9l;  toli.]    A  marble;  a 'taw.'  Brks.»,Ken.  (G.B.),Ken.' 

TAWL,  V.  w.Cy.  Som.  To  stroke  or  smooth  down, 
as  a  cat's  back  ;  gen.  with  down.  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  e.Som. 
W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873). 

TAWL,  see  Toll,  v.^ 

TAWLING,  sb.  s.Cy.  Sus.  Hmp,  [t9'lin.]  The  mark 
from  which  a  marble  is  shot  at  the  beginning  of  a  game; 
a  corruption  of 'taw-line.'    s.Cy.  (Hall.),  Sus.*,  Hmp.' 

TAWM,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Also 
written  tauni  Sc.  (Jam.  Sttppl.\  n.Yks.'"  w.Yks.';  tawme 
n.Yks. ;  and  in  forms  tawn  Lan.:  tome  n.Cj'.  w.Yks. 
Lan. ;  toom  n.Cy.  Cum.'*  Lan.  [t9m,  torn.]  1.  i^.  To 
fall  gently  asleep  ;  also  used  with  over. 

Sc.  iJam.  Siippl.)  N.Cy.'  He'll  soon  tawm  over.  e.Yks.'  Ah 
was  just  tavvmin  ower  to  sleep,  MS.  add.  (T.H.) 

2.  To  swoon ;  to  fall  from  faintness  or  sickness ;  gen. 
with  over. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790);  N.Cy.*  n.Yks.  Ise 
like  to  tawme,  this  day's  seay  varry  warme,  Meriton  Praise  Ale 


(1684)  1.  169;  n.Yks.i;  n.Yks.=  She  tawm'd  ower.  e.Yks.'  Sha 
just  tawmed  ower,  an  sited  doon,  MS.  add.  (T.H.)  w.Yks. 
HuTTON  Tour  to  Caves  (1781"  ;  w.Yks.'  Then  shoe  maddles  an 
taums  ower  in  a  sweb.   Lan.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.)   s.Lan.' 

Hence  Tooming,  sb.  an  aching  or  dizziness  of  the  eyes. 
n.Cy.  (Hall.),  Cum.'*  3.  Obs.  To  vomit.  Lan.  Grose 
(I'jgo)  MS.  add.  (C)  s.Lan.'  4.^6.  A  fit  of  drowsiness. 
Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  5.  A  fit  of  faintness  or  sickness.  Sc. 
(Jam.  Siippl.)  s.Lan.  Bamford  MS.  Gl.  (1846).  6.  Heart- 
burn, flushings.  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  7.  An  ungovernable  fit 
of  temper. 

Sc.  Jam.)  Ayr.  She  never  annoy'd  me  wi'  sulks  or  wi'  taum, 
Ballads  and  Sngs.  (1846)  I.  119  ;  Wee  taums  she  tak's,  wee  taums 
betimes,  Edwards  Mod.  Poets,  13th  S.  368. 

TAWM,  see  Taum. 

TAW-MAKER,  sb.  Obs.  e.An.'  Work  in  weaving 
which  makes  flowers.    Arderon  CoU.  Dial.  (1745-60). 

TAWN,  see  Tawm. 

TAWNLE,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  taunel,  taunle, 
tawnel ;  and  in  forms  taanle  (Jam.)  ;  tandle,  taundel. 
[to'nsl.]     A  bonfire  ;  any  large  fire.     Cf  teanlay. 

w.Sc.  (Jam)  Cld.  The  custom  of  kindling  large  fires  or  Taanles, 
at  Midsummer,  was  formerly  common  in  Scotland, .  .  and  to  this 
day  is  continued  all  along  the  strath  of  Clyde,  Sibbald  CI.  (1802) 
(Jam.).  Dmb.  The  news  of  his  douncum  was  noe  shooner  known 
than  tawnels  were  burning  in  every  d3'reckshon.  Cross  Disrup- 
tion (1844)  xxxiv.  Rnf.  Had  I  our  Dochter's  [flirds  o'  gauze]  at  a 
candle,  'They'd  mak'  a  bein  an'  rousin'  tandle,  Picken  Poems 
(1813)  I.  123  ;  Any  large  fire  made  out  of  doors  is  so  designated. 
It  is  often  an  amusement  to  boys  in  rural  districts  to  go  out  into 
the  fields  and  collect  the  cuttings  of  hedges,  dried  grass,  &c.  into 
a  heap  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  taunel,  N.  &  Q.  (1868)  4th  S. 
ii.  547.  Ayr.  Burning  whins  on  Gilly-flower-bankin',  .  .  bigging 
great  taunles  on  the  holms  o'  the  Garnock,  Service  Dr.  Duguid 
(ed.  1887)  28. 

TAWNY,  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Shr.  Wil.  Som.  Also 
written  tawney  Sc.  (Jam.)  Wil.' ;  and  in  forms  ta'aney 
Wil.' ;  tanny  Ir.  [to'ni.]  1.  adj.  In  comb.  Tawny- 
hooting-owl,  the  tawny  owl,  Syrniuni  alitco.  Shr.  Swain- 
son  Birds  (1885)  129.  2.  sb.  A  dark-complexioned 
person  ;  a  mulatto.  Sc.  (Jam.),  N.L'  3.  The  bullfinch, 
Pyrrhiila  Europaea.    Wil.'     Som.  Swainson  ib.  67. 

TAWNYMICHIECLAY,  sb.  Bnff.'  A  fine  kind  of 
clay.     (s.v.  Tarrymichie-clay.) 

TAWPEN,  see  Topping. 

TAWPENNY,  sb.  N.L'  A  hen  with  a  tuft  on  its  head. 
Cf  topping. 

TAWPIE,  sb.  and  adJ  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Also 
written  taupie  Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.';  and  in  forms  taapie  Sc. 
N.L';  tapie  Sc. ;  tappy  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Ir.  Nhb.'; 
tapyah  Ir.  ;  tawpa  Sc.  (Jam.)  [tg'pi,  ta'pi.]  1.  sb.  A 
foolish,  giddy,  awkward,  idle,  or  slovenly  girl. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  She  formally  rebuked  Eppie  for  an  idle  taupie, 
Scott  S/.  ^o;;nM  (1824)  ii.  Cai.'  Bch.  "The  tither  wis  a  haave 
colour'd  smeerless  tapie,  Forbes y«i.  (1742)  17.  Frf.  'Mother, 
she  flouted  me  ! '  •  The  daring  tawpie ! '  Barrie  Minister  {iSgi)  ix. 
Fif.  An  awkward  girl  was  reprimanded  for  a  '  muckle  tawpie,' 
CoLViLLE  Veiitacular  ,1899)  17.  s.Sc.  Tak  nae  notice  o'  the  idle 
taupie  that  opens  the  door  to  ye,  Wilson  Tales  (1836)  II.  168. 
Ayr.  A  taivert  tawpie,  wi'  her  hair  hingin'  doon  her  back  in  penny- 
worths, Service  Notandums  (1890)  73.  Wgt.  I  wadna  gie  a  snip 
o'  thread  for  ane  o'  your  smirking  sonsiefaced  tawpies,  Cood  Wds. 
(1881)  403.  N.I.'  S.Don.  Simmons  CI.  (1890).  Nhb.'  She's  a 
greet  tappy,  an'  a  canny  bit  throwother  ti  boot. 

2.  A  foolish  fellow  ;  a  blockhead. 

Or.I.  (Jam.  Sk/>/>/.)  Lnk.  Ye  big  tawpie!  sneevlin' awa' there 
like  a  lassie  !  Gordon /^o/iAnm  (1885')  99.     Cum.'* 

Hence  Taupiet,  ppl.  adj.  foolish.  Sc.  (Jam.)  3.  A 
fidgetj'  person.  Cum.*  4.  adj.  Foolish,  awkward, 
slovenly,  ill-conditioned  ;  tawdry. 

Sc.  Taupy  wives  in  Bruntland,  Chambers  Pop.  Rhymes  (ed. 
1870)  244.  Abd.  An  unedicat  taupie  chiel  in  a  kwintra  chop, 
Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  (1871  xxxv.  Ayr.  The  tawpy  taunts  ol 
her  pridefu'  customers.  Galt  Entail  (1823)  xvi.  Feb.  Taupie 
Meg  is  just  as  bad,  A  commom  limraer,  Affleck  Poet.  IVks. 
(1836)80.  Cum.* 
[Cp.  Swed.  tap,  a  simpleton  (Oman).] 
TAWPLOCH,  TAWRDS,  see  Taploch,  Tards. 
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TAWS{E,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Also 
in  forms  taas  Nhb.' ;  taz  Sc.  (Jam.)  [t9z,  taz.]  1.  sb. 
A  leather  strap  cut  into  thongs  at  one  end,  used  as  a 
schoolmaster's  instrument  of  punishment ;  also  usedyf^^., 
and  in  comb.  Pair-of-tawse.     See  Taw,  v.'  5. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Never  take  the  taws  when  a  word  will  do  the  turn, 
Kelly  Prow.  (1721)  266.  Or.I.  Nine-tailed  taws,  Vedder  5<Y/f/i« 
(1E32)  105.  Abd.  Their  dread  of  an  application  of  the  tawse, 
Alexander  Am  F/k.  (iBBa)  85.  Fif.  The  taWse  which  he  laid 
down  were  taken  up  by  Walter  Racburn,  Meldruji  dry  Manlle 
(1896)  190.  Ayr.  Dinna,  Lord,  .  .  skclp  us  oure  sair,  as  at  this 
time,  with  the  taws  of  Thy  wrath.  Service  Dr.  DtigiiitI  (ed.  1887) 
21.  Gall.  The  master's  taws  were  a  wholesome  deterrent, 
Crockett  Zjof-^l/jT//*  (1895^  185.  N.Cy.>  Nhb.  All  the  subjects 
of  my  taws,  Richardson  Borderer's  Table-bk.  (1846)  VIII.  102; 
Nhb.',  e.Dur.'  Cum.  When  twee  bits  o'  scholars,  we'd  laik  roun 
the  hay  stack,  .  .  But  ne'er  fan  the  taws,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed. 
1840)  78;  Cam.* 

Hence  (i)  Burnt-nebbit-taws, (2)  Burnt-told-tawse,  sb. 
'  tawse '  having  the  ends  hardened  in  the  fire  ;  (3)  Tawse- 
swasher,  sb.  one  who  uses  the  '  tawse ' ;  (4)  Tawse-toes, 
sb.  pi.  the  thongs  into  which  one  end  of  the  '  tawse  '  is  cut. 

(i)Edb.  I  am  quite  willing  to  receive  any  amount  of  literary 
birch  and 'burnt-nebbit-taws'  castigalion  which  the  critics  may 
be  pleased  to  bestow,  Johnston  CrfiHrt  (1864)  xi.  (2)  Per.  Nae 
burnt-taed  tawse  o'  strong  nowt-hide  Need  they  for  paumics, 
Stewart  C/iaraclcr (i8$-!)  58.  (3)  e.Ltb.  This  ballad  of  the  .  .  . 
dominie's  ...  met  with  an  encore,  .  .  but  the  ancient  tawse- 
swasher  pled  weariness,  Mucklebackit  Rliyities  (1885)  142.  (4) 
Lnk.  From  the  faint  odour  of  burning  leather  wc  knew  that  he 
was  roasting  the  tawse  taes,  a  sure  method  of  increasing  the 
efficacy  of  his  instrument  of  torture,  Fraser  IVhaiips  (1895)  18. 
2.  A  few  strips  of  leather  tied  to  a  shaft,  used  by  boys 
in  spinning  tops.  Ant.  Ballyiiuita  Obs.  (iBg2).  3.  A  piece 
of  tanned  leather.  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  4.  v.  To  whip,  scourge, 
belabour.    Sc.  (Jam.)    Abd.  Siiirkefs  Po^ws  (1790)  C/. 

TAWSTOCk-GRACE.si.  Ob;.  Dev.  Theend.  (Hall.) 

TA"WT,  V.  and  sb.   Sc.   Also  written  taut  (Jam.),   [tat.] 

1.  II.  To  drag  or  dash  to  the  ground  ;  to  drag  hither  and 
thither.     See  Tauther. 

Bnff.  (Jam.)  ;  BnfT.'  The  ween  tawtit  the  kail  plants  a  day  or  so 
aiftcr  they  wir  set,  an'  they  niver  cam  t'onything  it  signifeet. 

2.  sb.  A  heavy  dash  ;  abuse  by  dragging  or  dashing 
about. 

Bnff.  (Jam.)  ;  Bnff.'  He  ga'  the  loon  a  tawt  our  o'  the  grun. 

TA"WT,  see  Taut,  v.^ 

TAWTIE,  sb.     Bnff.'     [ta'ti.]     A  stupid  person. 

TAWTREES,  sb.  pi.  Shr.'  Also  in  form  toitrees. 
[t9-,  toitriz.]    Swingle-trees. 

Two  sets  tawtrees,  Auclioitecr's  Catalogue  (1877). 

TAWWN,  TAWYER,  TAWZY,  see  Town,  Tawer, 
s6.',  Tousy. 

TAX,  s6.  and  II.  Sc.  Irel.  [taks.]  1.  sb.  In  coiiip.{i) 
Tax-man,  a  tax-collector  ;  (2)  -master,  a  task-master. 

(i)Dmf.  Drap  snug  intae  yon  taxman's  chair,  Frae  wliilk  he's 
flitted,  Quinn  Heather  (1863)  137.  Ir.  Duck  a  taxman  or  harry  a 
bum  [bailiff].  Lover  Handy  Aiidy  (1842)  xiv.  (2)  Abd.  Then  was 
their  tale  of  brick  increast.  And  tax-masters  did  more  afflict  them, 
Walker  Bards  Bon-Accord  (1887)  88. 
2.  V.   To  find  fault  with  ;  to  scold. 

Abd.  He  taxed  the  faults  of  the  parochinars  bilterli,  TuRREFF 
Gleanings  (1859)  76.  Fif.  He  ken'd  his  choice  wad  be  taxed  ;  A' 
his  friends  wad  at  him  spurn,  Douglas  Poems  (^1806)  103. 

TAX-'WAX,  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  War.  Shr.  Also 
in  form  taxywaxy  w.Yks.^  Lan.'  s.Chs.'  War.*^  Shr.' 
Any  strong  tendon  in  meat ;  gristle  ;  a  portion  of  meat 
composed  mainly  of  skin  or  cartilage.     Cf.  pax-wax. 

w.Yks.",  Lan.',  s.Lan.',  s.Chs.',  Der.^  War.  (C.T.0.1 ;  War.=  ; 
War.*  A  children's  term  for  any  hard  gristle  in  cooked  meat. 
Shr.'  Gie  the  baby  that  piece  o'  taxy  waxy,  it's  better  than  india- 
rubber. 

TAY,  see  Take,  Tea,  The,  tiem.  adj.,  Thou,  Tye,  s/>.' 

TA-YEAR,  TAYEERE,  see  To-year. 

TAYOO,  sb.  Nrf.  [teu.]  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.] A  set  or  company  of  labourers  on  a  farm, 
&c.     Moriiiiii;  Post  (Aug.  30,  1897). 

TAYSTRAGGELT,  sb.  Cum.  A  loose,  idle  person. 
Linton  Lake  O'.  (1864)  312. 


TAYTHE,  see  Tath(e. 

TAYTY,  sb.  Obs.  Som.  A  see-saw.  Jennings  Obs. 
Dial.  zu.Eiig.  (18251.     See  Hayty-tayty,  s.v.  Hayty. 

TAZ,  TAZIE,  sec  Tawsie,  Tazzy. 

TAZZ,  sb.  Lei.  Nhp.  [taz.]  A  tangle,  esp.  used  of 
a  rough  head  of  hair ;  a  heap  of  knots  and  loose  ends. 
Cf.  tasis. 

Lei.1  What  a  tazz  you  have  !  Do  put  it  tidy !  All  of  a  tazz.     Nhp.'' 

Hence  Tazzy,  at^'.  fuzzy,  tangled,  knotted.  Lei.'  (s.v. 
Tazzlcd). 

TAZZED,  ppl.  adj.  n.Yks."  [tazd.]  Overmatched, 
defeated  ;  unable  to  accomplish  one's  purpose. 

TAZZLE,  V.  and  sb.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  Wil.  [ta'zl, 
tae'zl.]  1.  f.  A  dial,  form  of  teazle' ;  to  entangle.  Lin.', 
n.Lin.'  Hence  Tazzled,  ppl.  adj.  tangled,  fuzzy,  twisted, 
knotted.  Not.',  Lei.',  Nhp.'  2.  sb.  A  tangle;  a  state 
of  disorder;  esp.  used  of  the  hair. 

Wil.'  Her  hair  be  aal  of  a  tazzle. 

TAZZLE,  see  TasseL 

TAZZY,  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  written  tazie 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  forms  tassey,  tassy  n.Cy.  [tazi ; 
ta'si.]  A  mischievous  child  ;  a  foolish,  romping  girl ;  a 
silly  fellow. 

Rxb.  Up  Parnassus,  wi'  a  tazie,  Ye'll  leg,  A.  Scott  Poems,  133 
(Jam.).     n.Cy.  (Hall.),  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.' 

TCHAT,  see  Chat,  ii.' 

TCHE'W,  ill/.  Irel.  [tjiu.]  An  exclamation  used  to 
drive  away  a  dog  or  to  hound  him  on  to  another  animal. 
S.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  (1890).    Cf.  chew,  in/. 

TCHEY,  ill/.  Irel.  [tje.]  An  exclamation  used  to  call 
or  quiet  a  cow.    s.Don.  Simmons  CI.  (1890).    Cf.  chay. 

TCHUCHET,  see  Teuchit. 

TE,  coiij.    Chs.    Than.    See  Till,  prep.^' 

Chs.' ;  Chs.^  '  Greater  te  that' ;  very  common. 

TE,  see  The,  dent,  adj.,  Thee,  pers.  proii..  Thou.  Thy. 

TEA,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  taay  Brks.' ;  tae  Sh.I.;  tay  Ir.  w.Yks.' 
e.Lan.'  m.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Chs.'  Shr.'  Brks.'  w.Som.'  Dev.* 
Cor. ;  teah  Cum.'  w.Yks. ;  teea  n.Yks.'  w.Yks.  [tl,  tia  ; 
te.]  1.  sb.  In  comb.  (1)  Teaand-eating,  a  '  high  tea,'  a 
tea-party  at  which  substantial  food  is  provided  ;  (2)  -and- 
rum-bagging,  a  tea-party;  see  below;  (3) -bagging,  the 
afternoon  meal  or  tea;  (4)  -board,  a  tea-tray,  esp.  a  wooden 
tray  ;  (5)  -boy,  a  man-servant ;  (6)  -bread,  var.  kinds  of 
fancy  bread  eaten  at  tea  ;  (7)  -cake,  a  slang  expression 
for  a  child's  seat  or  fundament;  (8)  -cally  or -carry,  a  tea- 
caddy;  (9)  -chit-chat,  cakes,  ic.  eaten  at  tea;  do)  dish,  a 
tea-cup, esp. an  old-fashioned  one  made  without  a  handle; 
(11)  -do,  see  (2)  ;  (12)  -doing,  (13)  -drink,  (14)  drinking, 
atea-party,  esp.  a  pubhc  affair;  (15) -feast,  a  school  feast,  of 
which  tea  and  cakes  form  a  part;  (16)  -fight,  see  (14);  (17) 
•graithing,  the  tea-things;  (18)  -hand,  a  tea-drinker;  (19) 
-kitchen,  a  tea-urn  ;  (20)  -man,  (a)  a  travelling  seller  of 
tea,  &c. ;  (b)  a  tea-drinker ;  (21)  -meeting,  a  meeting  with 
prayer  in  dissenting  chapels,  with  tea  and  cake,  &c.  for 
those  assembled;  (22)  -milk,  skim-milk  with  a  small 
admixture  of  cream  ;  (23)  -party,  sec  below  ;  (24)  -royal, 
tea  with  spirits  in  it ;  (25)  -run,  see  (19) ;  (26)  -scent,  the 
plant  Neplirodriiim  Orcopieris;  (27)  -shine,  (281  -skittle, 
see  (14);  (29)  soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  used  in  pinches  to 
make  the  tea  draw;  (30)  -splash,  (31)  -stur  or -stir,  see 
(14);  (32)  -tackle  or -tackling,  (33)  -tattling,  see  (17);  (34) 
■tea,  tea;  (35)  -tongs,  sugar-tongs;  (36)  -towel,  a  tea- 
cloth  ;  (37)  -treat,  a  school  treat ;  also  used  a//rib. ;  (38) 
•twine,  thin  string  or  twine  with  which  bags  of  tea  are 
tied  ;  (39)  -water,  water  for  making  tea. 

(i)  Lth.  A  ■  towsie  tea,'  or  'tea  and  eating,'  followed  the 
[marriage  ceremony],  Strathesk  Blinkbonny  (ed.  1891)  175.  (2) 
s.Lan.'  A  popular  festivity  among  women,  wl.o  club  their  money 
together  to  buy  tea,  rum,  muflins,  &c.,  and  have  a  jollification  at 
one  of  the  subscriber's  houses.  (3)  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  (4)  Cum.' 
Usually  of  mahogany  or  walnut — and  fonnerlj'  accounted  a  mark 
of  gentility;  Cum.*,  s.Lan.',  Chs.'  (5"!  Ir.  Mrs.  Fogarty's  man- 
servant or  'tea-boy,'  as  he  was  called,  Paddiana  (ed,  1848  I.  146. 
(6)  Lan.  '  Mowffin,'  a  generic  name  for  tea  bread  in  all  its  varieties, 
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FoTHERGiLL  Zgsscs  of  Lcverliouse  (1888)  xviii.  (7)  w.Yks.  Nah 
then,  be  quahet,  wi'  ye,  er  Ah'U  slap  yer  teea-cakes  for  ye  (B.K.). 
(8)  s.Pem.  (W.M.M.)  Nrf.  His  mother  took  care  on't  by  putting  it 
into  the  tea-carry,  Spilling  Daisy  Dimple  (1885)  52.  (9;  Edb. 
Leek-rife  kail,  wi'  guid  sheep's  pate,  Waes-zucks !  that  ever  tea- 
chitchat  Or  ghaists  o'  meat  Soud  ever  fill  your  halesome  plate, 
Learmont  PofiHS  (ngi)  50.  (10)  Dev.s  Cor.  If  you  caan't  drink 
out  of  the  putcher,  taake  a  taj'dish,  Tregellas  Talcs  (1868)  95. 
(11)  m.Lan.',  s.Lan.i  (12)  Lnk.  Flatter  the  lairds  for  tea-doin's 
an'  dinners,  Watson  Poems  (1853)  47.  (13)  Cor.  No  popular 
movement  ever  took  root  in  our  town  without  a  'tea-drink'  or 
some  such  public  function,  'Q.'  Wandering  Heath  (1895)  220; 
Going  up  tay-drink  I  spect,  Penberthy  IVarpaiid  Woof,  163.  (14) 
Sc.  (A.W.j  w.Yks.  If  sum  fowk  ud  nobbud  be  decent  when  they 
went  tuv  a  teah-drinkin',  Cudworth  Dial.  Sketches  (1884)  20.  (15) 
n.Lin.i  I  was  at  a  tea-feast  at  East  Butterwick  o'must  fifty  years  sin. 
(161  Sc.  The  man's  no  better  than  a  death's  head  at  a  feast,  if  you 
call  Merran's  tea-fight  a  feast,  Keith  Lisheth  (1894)  xvii.  w.Yks. 
The  teah-fcyt  afterwards,  everybody  said,  was  the  best  'doo'  of 
the  sort  that  had  ever  been  in  the  village,  Cudworth  Dial.  Sketches 
(1884)  19.  Lan.  Were  you  ever  at  a  Lancashire  tea-fight! 
FoTHERGiLLZ.rtsscso/Z.fw»/!o»«(i888)  xviii.  Cor.3  (17)  n.Yks.'  2, 
m.Yks.i  (18)  Ayr.  The  doctor  was  no  tea-hand,  he  was  fond  o' 
a  glass  o'  toddy  wi'  the  guidman,  Johnston  Coiigalton  (1896)  168. 
1 19)  Sc.  Mitchell  5co///m»(s^i787)  49;  (Jam.)  w.Yks.^  (20,0) 
Shr.'  Some  folks  thinken  they  get  great  bargains  off  the  packmen, 
but  I  dunna  like  thar  flaunty  trash,  so  I  never  'arbour  'em  nor 
laymen  (s.v.  Packman).  (4)  Gall.  (A.W.)  (21)  Brks.l  Cor.  I 
went  to  tay-meetin'  to  Churchtown,  an'  a  purty  time  et  was, 
Harris  Wheal  Veor  (1901)  165.  (22)  e.Yks.'  (23)  n.Yks.''  An 
institution  in  connection  with  School-feasts,  Chapel,  or  Mechanics' 
Institute  matters,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  the  object  is  to  raise 
a  fund,  when  the  tickets  of  admission  are  paid  for  :  in  this  case 
the  viands  may  be  provided  by  a  committee,  and  the  profits  only 
be  available.  But  freq. — and  invariably  in  the  case  of  a  school- 
treat — the  provision  is  made  gratuitously  by  the  farmers  and  well- 
to-do  people  in  the  district :  and  a  richly-spread  board  such  tea-table 
is;  n.Yks.*  (24)  s.Lan.i  (25)  w.Som.'  My  wife  told  an  under- 
gardener  to  go  for  a  large  '  tea-urn.'  The  man  not  knowing  what 
that  was,  said,  'What  did  you  plase  to  want,  mum  ?'  Upon  which 
I  said  at  once,  'The  tay-run.'  Instantly  he  answered,  'Oh  yes, 
sure,  mum  ! '  (26)  w.Cum.  (B.  &  H."l  (27)  Dmf.  Frequent  little 
treats,  picnics,  and  tea-shines  betwixt  the  families,  Paton  Castlebracs 
{1898)  249.  (28)  Sc.  (G.W.)  (29)  w.Yks.  (H.L.)  (30)  w.Yks. 
Leeds  Loiners'  Olm.  (1881)  i6.  (31)  w.Yks.  Ruth  Racklesum  at  a 
tea-stur  i'  Bradford,  threw  all  t'eups  and  saucers  intut  street, 
Tom  Treddlehoyle  Bairiisla  Ann.  (1849)  9.  (32)  m.Yks.^  (s.v. 
Tackling).  Dev.>  (s.v.  Tackle).  (33)  n.Yks.' =,  m.Yks.'  (34) 
Ir.  Ask  her  guests  whether  they  would  prefer  '  tay-tay,  or  coffee- 
tay,'  Paddiana  ycd..  1848)  I.  143.  (35)  n.Yks."  (36)  Nhb.  The 
guid  lady  shakes  her  lap  an'  rubs  an'  scrapes  at  her  gown  wi'  the 
tea-towel  it  the  guid  wife  o*  the  house  haunds  her,  Jones  Nhb. 
(1871)  116.  (37)  Cor.  Whas  our  lil  tay-trait  to  a  townser? 
Penberthy  Warp  and  Woof,  153 ;  Go  long  up  tay-trait  field,  ib. 
168.  (38)  Sh.L  Twa  yards  o'  tae-twine  an'  a  haddock  hook 
attached,  Ollason  Mareel  {igoi)  60.  (39)  Abd.  I  gaed  doon  tae 
the  stripe  for  a  pan  o'  tea  water,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (June  15, 
1901). 

2.  Phr.  (i)  a  ctip  of  tea,  see  below;  (2)  a  dish  of  tea,  a  cup 
of  tea  ;  see  also  Dish,  sb.  3  ;  (3)  a  pitcher  of  tea,  see  (2) ; 
(4)  the  tea  is  fit  or  is  like,  the  tea  is  ready  ;  (5)  pi.,  to  have 
his,  her,  or  our  teas,  see  below. 

(i)  n.Lin.'  '  You're  a  nice  cup  o'  tea,  you  are ' ;  that  is,  a  very 
fine  fellow.  The  phrase  is  commonly  used  in  irony.  A  '  sore  cup 
o'  tea'  is  something  sad,  painful,  or  disgusting.  '  It's  a  sore  cup 
o'  tea  for  her  to  drink,  poor  lass,  and  what's  happen'd's  been 
through  no  fault  o'  her's  naaithcr.'  (2)  Sc.  (A.W.)  Dev.  '  Dish 
o'  tay !'  the  girl  asked,  Ford  Postle  Faim  (1899)  76.  Cor.  Shall 
I  fit  'ce  a  dish  o'  tay?  Hammond  Parish  (1897)338.  (3)  Don.  She 
put  on  what  she  called  a  'pitcher  of  tay,'  for  him,  Macmanus 
C/ji'iH.  Conifrs  (1899 1  88.  (4)n.Yks.2  (5)  Sc.  (A.W.  e.Dur.» 
She  haves  her  teas  (  =  frequent  teas)  sometimes  at  the  Sewing 
Meeting,     No,  thank  you,  we've  hadden  our  teas. 

3.  V.  To  take  or  drink  tea  with  another. 

Kcb.  He  had  a  substantial  tea  at  Adam  Beck  the  weaver's,  and 
tea'd  again  at  five  with  the  Widow  Milroy,  Muiu  Miniciaig  (1900) 
29.  n.Lin.'  He  cum  an' tea'd  wi' us  when  Sam  was  buried.  Shr., 
Hrf.  Will  you  tea  with  me  this  evening?  Bound  Provinc.  (1876). 
e.An.'  We  say  he  is  to  tea  with  me.     Nrf.,  Sus.,  Hmp.  Holloway. 

TEA,  TEA  ALY-PYET,  see  Tone,  num.  adj.,  Talepyet. 


TEACH,  V.  Van  dial,  forms  and  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  [titj,  tetj,  teitj.]  I.  Gram,  forms.  1.  Present 
Tense:  (i)  Tache,  (2)  Taich,  (3)  Taych,  (4)  Teich,  (5) 
Teighch,  (6)  Teigkh,  (7)  Teitch,  (8)  Teych,  (9)  Teyche, 
(10)  Teytch. 

(i)  Ir.  Pity  3'e  didn't  get  Mick  to  tache  ye  how  to  put  'em  an, 
Paddiana  (ed.  1848)  I.  126.  Uls.  She'll  tache  him  with  a  stick, 
Hamilton  Bog  (1896)  91.  Ker.  I'll  tache  you.  Bodkin  Shillelagh 
(19021  41.  Dev.  Now  I'll  tache  'ee  vor  viddle.  Ford  Postle  Farm 
(1899I  15.  Cor.  I'll  tache  en!  Lee  Widow  Woman  (1899)  61. 
(2)  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  w.Som.  Elworthy  Gram.  (1877)  47.  Dev. 
That  beant  the  way  lu  taich  the  people  duty,  Salmon  Ballads 

(1899)  49'  (3)  Lan.  Taychin  folk,  KayShuttleworth  Scarsdale 
(i860)   II.  33.      (4)  w.Yks.   Banks  Wkfld.  Wds.   (1865'.     Der.' 

(5)  Lan.  Some  wanted  it  teighchin,  Clegg  Gatin  tli  Warp  ( i8go)  5. 

(6)  Wxf.'  (7)  Sc.  Murray  Dial.  (1873)  208.  (8)  w.Yks.  Teych 
her  hoo  to  play  her  paart.  Spec.  Dial.  (1800)  19.  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 
(9)  e.Dev.  Her  ed  zoon  teyche  me,  Pulman  Siig.  Sol.  (i860)  viii. 
2.     (to)  Lan.  Tim  Bobbin  Vieui  Dial.  (ed.  1806)  Reader  11. 

2.  Preterite  :  (1)  Taiched,  (2)  Taucht,  (3)  Teached,  (4) 
Teight,  (5)  Teigkh,  (6)  Teitch't,  (7)  Teych't,  (8)  Toht,  (9) 
Tought,  (10)  Towt. 

(i  w.Som.  Elworthy  Gram.  (1877)  47.  Dev.  I  taiched  um 
how  to  read,  Salmon  Ballads  (1899)  79.  (2)  Sc.  Murray  Dial. 
(1873)  208.  Abd.  The  tongue  his  mither  taucht  him,  Macdonald 
Donal  Grant  (1883)  i.  (3)  Per.  I  .  .  .  there  the  people  teach'd, 
Haliburton  Dunbar  {i8g5)  85.  se.Lan.  He  teached  some  o'  th' 
rest  o'  us  a  bit,  Cornh.  Mag.  (Dec.  1898)  829.  s.Chs.'  85. 
Brks.  Me  as  bred  'im  from  a  pup  an'  teached  'im  what  a  knaws, 
Hayden  Round  ourVill.  (1901)  311.  Dev.  Bowring  Z.«)(^.  (1866) 
I.  26.  14, 5)  Wxf.'  (6)  Sc.  Murray  Dial.  (1873)  208.  (7)  s.Lan.i 
(8)  n.Lin.'  (91  Dur.',  w.Dur.'  (10)  Wm.  It  towt  me  this'n ,  S/x-c 
Dial.  (1877)  pt.  i.  45.  e.Yks.l,  w.Yks.s  (s.v.  Moud).  Lan.  He 
towt  mi  to  read  out  o'  this  varry  book,  hfiVKS Manch. Man.  (1876) 
iii.  ne.Lan.'  Der.  The  curate  towt  her  a  new  waulse,  Gilchrist 
Peakland {iSg-j    32. 

3.  Pp.  :  (i)  Taeched,  (2)  Taucht,  (3)  Teached,  (4)  Toht, 
(5)  Toughten,  (6)  Tou't,  (7)  Towght,  (8)  Towt. 

(i)  Sh.I.  Could  a  taech'd  baith  dee  an'  me,  Sh.  Neivs  (Jan.  29, 
i8g8).  (2)  Abd.  The  seener  ye're  taucht  the  better,  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  viii.  (3)  w.Sc.  The  pairish  schule,  Then 
teached  by  Johnny  Meek,  ^Iacdokai.t>  Settlement  {i&6g)  159,  ed. 
1877.  Dwn.  Get  him  teached  tae  read,  Lvttle  Robin  Gordon,  29. 
n.Lin.'  I've  teach'd  school  at  Butterwick  afoore  you  was  born  ! 
[Amer.   I'd  been  teached   to  believe,  Westcott   David  Hanim 

(1900)  XX.]  (4)  n.Lin.'  (5)  e.Yks.'  (6)  w.Yks.'  Lan.  This 
mon  has  tou't  it  me,  Byrom  Poems  (1814)  I.  98.  (7')  n.Yks.  (T.S.) 
(8)  n.Yks.  T'best  towt  wad  flinch,  Tweddell  Clevel.  Rhymes  (1875) 
51.  w.YkE.  Been  towt  an'  browt  up  to  speykYorkshur,  Yksman. 
Comic  Ann.  (1889)  37 ;  w.Yks.'  He  wad  a  towt  him  ...  to  com  to 
t'moorside  ageean,  ii.  303.  Lan.  We're  towt,  Harland  Lyrics 
(1866J  308.    ne.Lan.i 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  In  y>^t.  teach  your  grandmother  to  lap 
ashes,  see  below. 

Dev.  A  common  variant  of  the  well-known  prov.  '  Teach  your 
grandmother  to  suck  eggs.'  Used  in  the  5.  of  Dev..  and  apparently 
as  if  ashes  =  hashes.  Reports  Provinc.  (1895)  (s.v.  Proverbs). 

2.  Obs.   To  preach. 

Elg.  He  .  .  .  causit  sum  of  his  brethren  to  occupy  his  place  in 
teaching  upon  the  Sondaye,  Cramond  Session  Rec.  (1897)  19. 
Abd.  Heard  sermon  in  the  abbey  kirk,  taught  by  Mr.  David  Lind- 
say, Bishop  of  Brechin,  Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792)  I.  23.  e.Lth. 
I  taucht  in  the  fields  besyd  Chousley,  Waddell  Old  Kirk  Chr. 
(1893)  122. 

3.  To  guide,  direct. 

Suf.  'That  will  teach  it,'  i.e.  will  guide  it.  'The  rafters  will 
have  to  be  taught  by  the  gable,'  e.An.  Dy.  Times  (1892). 

4.  Obs.  To  hand  or  give.    Wxf.' 

TEACHING,  s6.  Oxf  Brks.  In  form  taychin'.  [te'tjin.] 
Education. 

Oxf.  (G.O.)    Brks.'  I  didn't  hev  no  taychin'  when  I  was  a  bwoy. 

TEACHY,  TEAD,  see  Tetchy,  Ted,  v.' 

TEAD(D,  TEAD'N,  see  Toad,  They. 

TEADY,  TEAE,  see  Teaty,  Tone,  num.  adj. 

TEA-FISH,  s6.    Som.    Salt-fish,  salt-cod.    (W.F.R.) 

TEAGIE,  see  Tag,  sb.^ 

TEAGLE,  sb.  and  t;.'  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  e.An.  Som. 
Also  written  teegle  ne.Yks.';  and  in  forms  teakle  n.Lin.'; 


TEAGLE 
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teeagle  n.Yks.*  e.Yks.'    [trgl,  tia'gl.]        1.  sb.  Tackle. 
e.An.'"      2.  A  movable  crane  or  lift  for  heavy  goods. 

N.Cy.',  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.' ;  w.Yks.2  Three  posts  used  as  a  crane 
for  lifting  stones,  Sec.  Lan.  The  creaking  of  a  tcagle  that  had  seen 
belter  days,  Bkierley  ^frf  JFiMrf.  (1868)40;  Lan.'  Som.  A  block 
of  a  pulley  (W.F.R.). 

3.  Comp.  Teakle-poles,  a  crane. 

n.Lln.'  .\  machine  for  raising  heavy  weights,  formed  of  three 
poles  meeting  at  the  top.  with  a  pulley  at  their  junction. 

4.  V.  To  raise  by  means  of  a  crane  or  '  teagle.' 

n.Yks.*  ne.Yks.'  Wa  mun  start  ti  teeagle  'em  up  wi"  t'hosses. 
w.Yks.  Hamilton  Niigae  Lit.  ,1841)  355.  n.Lin.'  A  woman  who 
had  visited  Scarborough  said  that  at  the  Grand  Hotel  there, 
'Thaay  teakled  iv'rything  upstairs,  eaven  the'r  dinners.' 

TEAGLE,  V?  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  To  hinder,  delay, 
detain  ;  to  loiter. 

s.Sc.  Teaglin'  bus'ness  winna  yet  allow,  T.  Scott  Poems  (1793) 
365.  Ayr.  He  .  . .  forgot  all  things  which  might  teagle  him  in  tlie 
way.  .  .  Even  so  should  we  do— forget  things  past  that  would 
teagle  us,  Dickson  IVritings  (16601 1.  194,  ed.  1845  ;  (F.J.C.) 

TEAGLE,  V?  Yks.  [tigl.]  To  arrange,  dress,  put 
oil  one's  clothing  ;  to  tie.     Also  with  tip. 

w.Yks.  After  teaglin  Natty  a  pair  o'  horns  on,  Piidsty  Ohii. 
(1876)  25  ;  Tommy  gat  teagled  up  as  weel  as  he  could,  an'  went 
hooam,  I'A.  (1894)  25. 

TEAGUE,  sb.  Irel.  Yks.  [tej.]  1.  A  contemptuous 
name  for  an  Irishman. 

Ir.  The  admirable  Irish  portraits  drawn  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  so 
diderent  from  the  'Teagues'  and   '  dear  joys,"  who  so  long  .  .  . 
occupied  the  drama  and  the  novel,  Scott  IVavsrley  (1814)  Ixxii. 
2.  A  Roman  Catholic.    Uls.  (M.B.-S.)       3.  A  plague  of 
a  person.    m.Yks.' 

TEAK,  sb.^  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  tek.  [tik ;  tek.]  An 
otter.    Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  27;  S.  &  Ork.' 

TEAK,  s6.2  Som.  A  whitlow.  (Hall.)  e.Som. 
W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873). 

TEAKERS,  sb.  Obs.  Nhb.  A  running  of  watery 
matter  from  a  sore.    (Hall.),  Nhb.'    See  Teicher. 

TEA-KETTLE,  sb.  Nhp._\Var.  Won  Shr.  Hrf.  Wil. 
Som.  Dev.  Also  in  forms  ta-  War.'' ;  tay  s.War.'  Wil. 
Dev.  [teketl.]  In  comb.  Tea-kettle  broth,  (i)  a  mess 
made  of  bread,  butter,  salt,  &c.,  with  boiling  water  ;  see 
below  ;  (2)  any  sloppy  mi.xture  of  the  nature  of  soup. 

(i)  Nhp.i,  War.^*  s.War.'  Broth  made  of  bread,  hot  water, 
and  an  onion  or  two.  se.Wor.'  Bread  and  hot  water,  to  which  is 
added  a  little  butter,  herbs,  and  salt.  Wil.  Slow  Gl.  (1892)  ; 
(G.E.D.)  w.Som. '  A  very  common  and  popular  mess.  It  is 
made  of  slices  of  bread  put  into  a  basin,  upon  which  are  poured 
boiling  water.  When  the  bread  is  well  soaked,  the  water  is 
strained  off,  some  butter,  salt,  and  a  soiififon  of  pepper  are  added, 
then  the  basin  is  filled  with  boiling  skimmed  milk,  in  which  is 
usually  some  chopped  organ  (q.v. ).  Dev.  I  likes  a  dish  of  licky- 
brath  or  taykittle-brath  ov  a  vrasty  marning,  Hewett  Pens.  Sp. 
(1892)97;  Ingredients:  i  slice  of  bread  cut  in  dice-shaped  pieces, 
I  spit-ov-butter,  i  tablespoonful  of  milk,  i  pint  boiling  water, 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Sometimes  chopped  leeks  are  added, 
when  it  is  called  LicUy-brath,  ib.  nw.Dev.'  Tiggitle-brauth.  (2) 
Shr.,  Hrf.  Bound  Proviitc.  (1876). 

TEAKLE,  see  Teagle,  sb. 

TEAL,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  tail  (Jam.).  A 
busybody;  a  mean  fellow. 

Bcb.  Ony  peevish  near-gaun  teal,  Wi'  a'  his  girnel's  grist, 
Tarras  Poems  (1804'  35  (Jam.). 


TEAL, 


Dev.  Cor.    Also  written  teel  Cor.'*;  and 


in  form  tail  Cor."     [til,  tel.]  1.  To  bury  in  the  earth  ; 

to  bury.     Gen.  in  pp.    Cf.  till,  i-.' 

Cor.'  The  owld  mon  was  teeled  to-day  ;  Cor.'^  w.Cor.  Orig.  it 
appears  to  have  meant  simply  to  bury  in  the  earth,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  commonly  employed  in  w.Cor.,  where  even  the  nearest 
friends  ol  the  deceased  speak  of  teeling  a  corpse  instead  of  burying 
it,  A^  iS--  p.  (18541  1st  S.  X.  440. 

2.  To  till,  dig ;  to  plant  in  the  ground,  esp.  to  set  potatoes. 
Dev.  'Aveeteel'd  tha  wuzzuls'et.  Bill?  Hewf.tt  Peas.  S/>.  (i892\ 

s.Dev.  Fox  Kiiigsbriitge  (1874).  Cor.  He  tcaled  in  his  bit  of 
potatoe  ground,  Lowry  Wreckers  (1893)  61  ;  Cor.' 2;  Cor.^  I  was 
out  in  the  garden,  tcilin'  'tatics. 

3.  See  below. 

s.Dev.,  e.Cor.  (Miss  D.)     w.Cor.  With  us  it  is  usual  for  a  person, 


who  has  gone  through  mud  or  water,  to  say  that  '  it  teclcd  him 
up  '  so  high  as  he  was  immersed  or  covered,  N.  &'  Q.  (1854)  ist 
S.  X.  440. 

TEAL,  t;.2  Sc.  Not.  Also  written  teel-  S.  &  Ork.' 
Not.'  [tn.]  To  entice,  wheedle  ;  to  inveigle  by  flattery. 
Gen.  with  on  or  up.  Ags.  (Jam.),  Not.'  Cf.  till,  i/.*,  toll, 
I'.*  Hence  (i)  Tealer,  sb.  one  who  entices  or  wheedles; 
also  with  OH.  Ags.  (ib.) ;  (2)  Teelie,  adj.  encouraging, 
ofiering  an  inducement.     S.  &  Ork.' 

[ON.  l(vla,  to  entice,  betray  (Vigfusson).] 

TEAL,  see  Tail,  Teel,  t/.' 

TEAL-DUCK,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  taelduik.  The 
common  teal,  Qiierqiiediila  crecai.  Swainson  Birds 
(1885)  158. 

TEALE-PIET,  TEALLY-PYET,  sec  Tale  pyet. 

TEAM,  sb.'  and  v.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Chs.  Lin.  Glo.  e.An. 
Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  Also  written  teem  N.Cy.'  ;  and  in  forms 
chem,  tchem  Chs.*^;  pre/,  tern  sw.Lin.'    [tlm,  tism.J 

1.  sb.  In  comp.  (i)  Team-man,  one  who  drives  or  has 
charge  of  a  team  of  horses ;  see  Teamer,  sb.  2  ;  (2) 
-system,  a  method  of  subdividing  workmen  in  a  shoe- 
factory  ;  (3)  -work,  work  done  with  wagon  and  horses. 

(i)  Nrf.  Robbud  .  .  .  who  is  first  team-man  up  to  Rober' son's 
farm,  Mann  Dtilditch  (1902)  226.  (a)  Glo.  In  1894  a  Bristol  firm 
was  charged  .  . .  with  having  introduced  a  new  system  of  working 
in  Brislol — the  so-called  team  system,  Webb  Indus/.  Democracy 
(1901)  403.     (3)  sw.Lin." 

2.  A  litter  or  a  number  of  young  animals  of  any  kind, 
esp.  pigs. 

Ken.  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  (1858)  174;  Ken.';  Ken."  A  team  of 
pigs.  Sur.'  '  A  good  team  of  cows  '  is  the  gen.  expression  for  a 
nice  lot  of  cows.     Sus.'  I  have  got  a  nice  team  of  young  pigs  here. 

3.  A  brood  of  young  ducks. 

N.Cy.',Dur.(K.1,Chs.23     Ken.  Trans. Pliil.Soc.(  1858)  174;  Kcn.» 

4.  A  chain  to  which  oxen  are  yoked  in  lieu  of  a  pole. 
n.Cy.  HoLLoWAV.   n.Yks.'  e.Yks.  Marshall /?h>-.  i'foi;.  (1788). 

n.Lin.'  Harness  for  a  draught  of  horses  or  oxen.  [Teame,  chcane, 
/emo,  Levins  Alanip.  (1570).] 

5.  An  iron  chain  ;  see  below. 

w.Yks.  An  iron  chain  usually  with  a  ring  at  one  end  and  hook 
at  the  other.  Used  for  putting  round  stones  to  fasten  the  crane 
chain  to  when  lifting  ^H.V.) ;  w.Yks.' 

6.  Phr.  a  learn  of  links,  a  string  or  chain  of  sausages. 
e.An.'*      7.  v.  To  drive  a  team. 

Yks.  Aw  can  .  .  .  team,  an'  arra,  Lister  Riis/ic  Wrea/h  (1834'!  31. 
w.Yks.  He  teams  for  t'Lanky  [Lane,  and  Yks.  Ry.  Co.]  (J.T.F.). 
8.  To  lead  or  carry  with  wagon  and  horses. 

sw.Lin.'  They  started  teaming  this  forenoon.  1  don't  know  if 
they've  gotten  all  the  loads  tem.     They  tern  a  load  after  that. 

TEAM,  si.*  Obs.  Yks.  Chs.  Also  in  forms  tem, 
theam,  theme  Chs.*^  1.  A  royaltj'  granted  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor  for  the  restraining  and  judging  of  bondmen 
and  villains  in  his  court.  Chs.*^  2.  The  right  of  com- 
pelling the  person  in  whose  hands  stolen  property  was 
ibund  to  name  the  person  from  whom  he  received  it. 
n.Yks.  Atkinson  IVhilby  (1894)  280. 

TEAM,  see  Teem,  ?'.'* 

TEAMER,  sb.    Yks.  Lin.  e.An.    [ti3ma(r).]  1.  sb. 

Obs.  A  team  of  five  horses.  Nrf  Marshall  Rtir.  Ecoit. 
(1787).  2.  A  carter  or  wagoner,  who  has  the  care  of  a 
team  of  horses.     Also  in  comp.  Teamer-man. 

w.Yks.  He's  teamer  for  t'Railway  Company  J.T.F.) ;  Leeds 
Merc.  Siippl.  (Dec.  3,  1898).  n.Lin.',  e.An.*  e.Nrf.  Marshall 
Ri4r.  Econ.  (1787). 

TEAMER,  V.  e.An.  To  pour  out  copiously.  Also 
MStAJig.     See  Teem,  i/.' 

(Hall.);  e.An.'  We  use  it  also  of  a  multitude  pouring  along 
like  a  stream.  Of  a  thronged  congregation  issuing  from  a  church, 
&c. ,  it  is  said  '  how  they  came  teamering  out.* 

TEAN,  see  Teen,  si.'.  Tone,  num.  adj. 

TEANAL(E,  sb.  Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  Also  written 
teanel  Cum.*''  ne.Lan.';  and  in  form  tennil  Lan.'  s.Lan.' 
[tianl.]    A  large  basket,  esp.  a  basket  used  for  '  cockling.' 

Lakel.'*,  Cum.**  Wni.  Last  neet  he  lickd  me  wie  steal,  threw 
a  teanalc  wi  cockls  at  me,  Wheeler  Dial.  (1790)  16,  ed.  1821. 
Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  s  Lan.' 

[OE.  Ulnel,  a  basket  (B.T.).] 
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TEANE,  TEANER,  TEANG,  see  Tone,  num.  adj., 
Toner,  Tang,  sb.' 

TEANLAY,  sb.     Obs.     Lan.     Also  written  teanla. 

1.  In  comb.  Teanlay  night,  the  31st  of  October,  the  Eve 
of  All  Saints  ;  see  below.     Cf.  tindle. 

The  last  evening  in  October  was  called  the  '  Teanlay  night,'  or 
'  The  fast  of  All  Souls  [sic].'  At  the  close  of  that  day,  till  of  late 
years,  the  hills  which  encircle  the  Fylde  shone  brightly  with  many  a 
bonfire, .  .  kindled  for  the  avowed  object  of  succouring  their  friends 
whose  souls  were  supposed  to  be  detained  in  purgatory,  Thornber 
Nis/.  Blackpool  (1867)  99  ;  Gaskell  Lectures  Dial.  (,1854)  15. 

2.  The  bonfire  kindled  on  the  Eve  of  All  Saints.  Cf. 
tend,  v.^ 

Giles  had  tried  the  exorcism  of  the  teanla,  a  superstition 
descending  from  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island  when  the 
worship  of  Bel  prevailed,  Kay-Shuttleworth  Sfar5rfrt/«  (i860) 
II.  105;  A  field  near  Poulton,  in  which  this  ceremony  of  the 
Teanlays  was  celebrated  (a  circle  of  men  standing  with  bundles  of 
straw  raised  high  on  pitchforks  1,  is  named  Purgatory,  and  will  hand 
down  to  posterity  the  farce  of  lighting  souls  to  endless  happiness 
from  the  confines  of  their  prison-house,  Thornber  ib. 

TEAP,  sb.^  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Wm.  Yks.  Also  written 
teep  Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.';  and  in  forms  teeap  Wm.  n.Yks.^*; 
teaup  n.Yks.  [tip,  tiap.]  A  ram  or  tup.  Cf.  tip,  sb.^, 
tup,  sb. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Nhb.i  Wm.  Tornd  it  sel 
intul  a  girt  black  teap,  Wheeler  ZJiW/.  (1790)  35;  Lile  Bobby 
Deeaker  aald  black  feeast  teeap.  Spec.  Dial.  (1885"!  pt.  iii.  9. 
n.Yks.  What  ails  yon  teaup?  Meriton  Praise  Ale  (\6S^)  1.  153; 
(K.);  Like  teeaps  an'yowes!  Tweddell  Clevel.  Rhymes  (1875) 
61  ;  n.Yks.^  The  '  ram  caught  in  a  thicket  by  its  horns,'  as  it  was 
said  by  a  roadside  preacher  to  a  country  congregation,  '  means  an 
aud  teeap  cowt  iv  a  breer'  [a  briar]  ;  n.Yks.*  w.Yks.  Leicester 
leaps,  Lucas  Sliid.  Nidderdale  (c.  18821  32. 

TEAP,  sb?^  Som.  A  point,  peak.  (Hall.)  e.Som. 
W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873). 

TEAP,  V.     Wxf.'  m.Yks.'    To  tip,  tilt ;  to  toss,  overturn. 

TEAR,  v}  and  sb^  Var.  dial,  forms  and  uses  in  Sc. 
Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  written  taer  Sh.I.  Cor."'; 
tare  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ir.  Nhp.'  Hrf.  w.Cy.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.' ;  and 
in  forms  taar  Sh.I. ;  teear  n.Yks.= ;  teer  Nhb.'  I.W.'  Cor. ; 
tir  Sh.I.     [ter,  te3(r,  ti3(r.]        I.  v.   Gram,  forms. 

1.  Preterite:  (i)  Tar,  (2)  Tare,  (3)  Teared,  (4)  Tord,  (5) 
Tored,  (6)  Tuer,  (7)  Tuir,  (8)  Tuore,  (9)  Ture.  [For  further 
examples  see  II  below.] 

(i)  w.Yks.'  He  tar  his  breeks  to  falters.  (2)  w.Yks.  fJ.W.) 
('3)  w.Yks.  iJ.W.),  Stf.  (F.R.C.),  Shr.l /H/corf.  55.  (4)  w.Som.' 
Thick  there  bwoy  hained  a  stone  and  tord  the  winder.  Cor.  He 
.  .  .  tord  un  up  in  bits,  Daniel  Mary  Anne's  Troubles,  9.  (5)  Glo. 
Her  run'd  and  tored  her  'air,  Buckman  Darke's  Sojourn  (1890)  viii. 
Dev.  Tim  .  .  .  tored  ofi'  his  leather  apern,  Phillpotts  Striking 
Hours  (1901)  122.  (6)  Sli.I.  Sli.  Neios  [}une  19,  1897).  (71  Sc. 
Murray  Dial.  (1873')  208.  Sli.I.  Dey  loupit  up  an'  tuir  an' 
peegh'd,  Burgess  Sketc/us  (2nd  ed.)  127.  (8)  Sc.  Murray  ib. 
(91  Sli.I.  Samson  tiire  a  lion  within  da  merest  bruck  ae  time, 
Stewart  Tales  (1892)  259.  Frf.  I  rugg'd,  I  rave,  I  stealt,  I  ture, 
Frae  high  and  low,  frae  rich  and  puir.  Sands  Poems  (1833"  26. 

2.  Pp. :  (1)  Tard,  (2)  Teared,  (3)  Tore,  (4)  Tored. 

(i)  Shr.'  I've  tard  my  throck.  (2)  Shr.>  Introd.  55.  (3I  Feb. 
Stinking,  soil'd,  and  tore,  He  got  away,  Lintoiin  Green  ^I685)  33, 
ed.  1817.  GaU.  The  stratas  stiff  by  you  are  tore,  Mactaggakt 
Encycl.  (1824)  247,  ed.  1876.  Ir.  They  might  have  tore  it  to 
pieces.  Barlow  Marlins  Camp.  (1896)  191.  I.W.'  Dor.  Her 
frock  an  pinny  ...  all  tore  to  rags,  Hare  Dinah  Kellow  (1901^  30. 
Dev.  There's  a  great  piece  tore  out  o*  the  tail,  Baring-Gould 
Idylls  (1896)  191.  [Amer.  He's  tore  three  aprons  and  two  dresses 
offen  me  this  week,  Cent.  Mag.  (Mar.  1901)  676.]  (4)  w.Som. 
Dhae'ur  nuw  !  dhee-s  u-taord  dliu  piiclrur  [There,  now!  thou 
hast  broken  (torni  the  pitcher],  Elworthy  Gram.  (1877)  32. 
Dev.  [Of  fowls  destroyed  by  foxes]  They  wad'n  all  a  card  away, 
but  they  was  all  a  killed  and  a  tor'd  abroad.  Reports  Provinc.  ^1882) 
23.  Cor.  Just  a  rag  tored  off  a  petticoat,  Phillpotts  Prophets 
(i897>  60. 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  v.   In  phr.  (i)  to  tear  along,  to  suc- 

ceed or  get  on  ;  sec  below ;  (2)  —  in,  to  reclaim  and 
cultivate  land  ;  (3)  -  over,  to  stir  or  poke  vigorously ;  (4) 
—  soitl  and  body  sindry.  Jig.  to  work  and  strain  to  the 
utmost ;  (5)  —  the  moor,  to  get  very  drunk  ;  (6)  —  to  mam- 
mocks, to  tear  in  pieces. 


(i)  w.Cy. '  How  do  hare  tare  along?'  how  does  she  go  on,  or 
succeed  in  the  world?  Grose  (1790)  Suppl.  n.Dev.  Go  zee  old 
ont  Nell : — And  how  do  hare  tare  along?  E.xni.  Crtshp.  (1746)  1. 
S41.  (2)  Sc.  The  waters  shall  wax,  the  wood  shall  wene.  Hill 
and  moss  shall  be  torn  in,  Chambers  Po/i. /fApofs  (1890)  217. 
(3)  Sli.I.  Shu  took  da  tengs  aff  o'  da  hertstane  an'  tore  ower  da 
fire,  Sh.  News  (Apr.  13,  1901).  (4)  Sh.I.  I  wiss  sae  bed  been  da 
wye  whin  we  tCier  saul  an'  body  sindry  wi'  da  aires  [oars],  Sh. 
A'cu's  (June  19, 1897).  (5)  Brks.  About  Hungerford.  'They  tore 
the  moor  bitterly,'  Ray  j^/5.  add.  (U.) ;  (Hall.)  (6)  Hrf.  Dun- 
cumb  Hist.  Hrf.  (1804-12^ 

2.  Comb,  (i)  Tear-away,  {a)  one  who  is  smart  or  striking 
in  any  way;  (b)  one  who  works  or  plays  with  great 
energy  and  violence  when  gentler  methods  would  be 
more  efficacious  ;  (2)  -back,  a  romping  child  ;  a  romping, 
hoydenish  person  ;  (3)  -brass,  rowdy,  boisterous ;  (4) 
■em-rough,  see  (i)  ;  (5)  -in-two,  violent,  savage;  (6)  rag, 
a  rude,  boisterous  child  ;  a  romp,  one  always  getting  into 
mischief  and  tearing  his  clothes;  (7) -tathers,  torn  shreds. 

(I,  a)  Ir.  Now  that  lassie's  a  tear-away,  Bullock  Pastorals 
(1901)  100.  (6)  Lakel.2  (2)  n.Yks.12  ^3-)  do^.  Ah  I  when  I  be 
gone  he  won't  find  another  old  man  to  .  .  .  provide  goods  for  his 
breaking,  and  house-room  and  drink  for  his  tear-brass  set,  Hardy 
Tiumpet-Major  (1880)  ix.  (4)  Wm.  He's  a  tear-em-rough  an's  gaan 
ta  be  ovvder  ower  er  through  (B.K.).  (5I  Ayr.  They  stampit  an' 
(let,  at  a  tear-in-twa  rate.  An'  bann'd  whan  they  couldna  win  in, 
AiNSLiE  Z-rtHrfo/iJHnis  (ed.  1892)  244.  (6)  Ken.'  (7)Rxb.  Tarn 
got  naething  for  his  fechtin'  but  his  coat  into  tare  tathers  (Jam.). 

3.  To  break.     Also  with  abroad  anA  up. 

Hrf.  Bound  Provinc.  (1876).  Hmp.  JVheeler's  Mag.  (1828)  481. 
Wil.'  In  n.Wil.  old  folk  used  formerly  to  tear  their  crocker}',  and 
break  their  clothes,  but  '  tear'  now  seems  ois.  in  this  sense  there. 
At  Deverill  this  is  still  usedof  breaking  crockery,  &c.  s.'Wil.  Monthly 
Mag.  (1814)  II.  114.  Dor.  (W.C),  Som.  (W.F.R.)  w.Som.' 
Mind  you  don't  tear  the  pitcher.  Who've  a-bin  an'  a-tord  the 
winder?  He  wadn  a-tord 'smornin'.  Dev.  Joan's  pitcher  is  tore, 
and  cannot  be  mended  again,  Horae  Siibsecivae  (1777)  427  ;  Dev.' 
I  .  . .  ruged  away  the  tea-tackle,  or  a  woud  a  het  all  off  the  board 
and  tore  it  all  in  shords,  4.  n.Dev.  That  cloam  huzza  .  .  .  was 
tored  abroad  to-day,  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell  (1867)  st.  119.     nw.Dev.i 

4.  To  pull  down  ;  to  demolish.     Gen.  with  doivn. 

Dev.'  Slam'd  the  door  arter  en  as  thof  a  wid  a  tore  down  the 
darns,  5.  s.Dev.  An  old  house  is  always  'torn  down,'  not  '  pulled 
down  ' ;  so  is  a  fence  that  has  to  be  removed  (G.E.D.). 

5.  To  romp,  behave  boisterously ;  to  handle  roughly  in 
sport ;  to  tease.     Also  with  about. 

Sh.I.  If  doo  wid  gie  him  less  aff-taks,  he  widna  taer  dee  sae 
muckle,  Sh.  News  (Aug.  18,  1900).  w.Yks.  CJ.W.)  n.Lin.'  Gi'e 
oher  tearin'  aboot  e'  that  how,  bairn  ;  its  enif  to  sicken  a  dog  to 
hear  the. 

Hence  Tearation,  sb.  romping  ;  noisy,  boisterous  play. 
n.Lin.'  6.  To  move  fast ;  to  hurry  along  ;  to  make  rapid 
progress.     Gen.  v/'ith  along.     In  ^c;;.  colloq.  use. 

Sc.  (A.  W.";  Ir.  Tearin' along  like  that's  the  verj'  way  to  make  them 
run  at  him,  Barlow  East  unto  lVest(ii^^')  199.  N.I.',  Nhb.'  Cum. 
It's  no  use  tearan  like  a  crazy  thing,  Caine  Shad.  Crime  ( 1885)  187 ; 
Cum.',  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  They  went  tearing  across  th'  yort, 
Staton  Loomitiary  (c.  1861)  18.  n.Lin.'  When  I  met  him  he  was 
tearin'  along,  raate  o'  five  or  six  mile  an  hooer.  Lei.'.  Nhp.' 
War .2 ;  War.3  1  tore  madly  to  the  station.  se.Wor.'  Hrf. 
BovnD  Provinc.  (1876^.  Ess.'  Hmp.  '1  sim'd  as  if  I  could  just 
teer  along.'  Of  the  buds  coming  out  on  the  trees  in  spring-time, 
'  If  it  keeps  like  this  the  trees  will  very  soon  teer  out '  (W.H.E.). 
I.W.i  Where  bee'st  thee  teerun  to'  w.Som.'  Sober!  'tidn  no 
good  to  tear  along  like  that  is.  Dev.  Zo  vrim  the  kitchen  then  es 
tares,  N.  Hogg  Poet.  Lett.  (1B58)  ist  S.  48.     Cor.  (M.A.C.),  Cor.2 

7.  To  bustle  about ;  to  make  a  great  stir  or  commotion. 
Sc.  (A.W.)    w.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  Sh//>/.    ^ev.  Horae  Siibsecivae 

(1777I  428,     Cor.2 

8.  To  work  hard  and  strenuously  ;  to  do  anything  with 
great  speed  and  energy. 

Sc.  Hoo  aften  hae  I  wairncd  ye  no'  to  tear  yersel' dune  as  ye've 
been  daein'  a'  yer  days,  Swan  Gates  o/Eden(e<i.  1895 "i  xiv.  Sh.I. 
I  tore  at  fil  I  got  da  kirn  brokkin',  an'  dan  I  left  hir  ta  mam,  Sh. 
News  (June  22,  1901);  I  kent  shii  wis  tirrin',  fir  her  face  wis 
red,  ib.  (Oct.  26,  igoi).  Abd.  (Jam.)  Wgt.  They  .  .  .  found  the 
father  busy  threshing  the  barley  with  the  big  flail,  and  tearing  on 
fearful,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  33.  Ir.  It  was  well  known  that 
he  could  not  tare  off  mass  in  half  the  time  that  Father  Con  could, 
Carleton  Trails  Peas.  (ed.  1843)  I.  156.     Ant.  Fishin'  an'  fightin' 
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an'  tearin'  away,  O'Neill  Glens  (1900)  31.  Nhb.'  He's  teariii 
tliroiigli  wi'cl.  Hrf.  He  went  taring  at  it,  BouNo  Piovine.  (i876\ 
s  Oxf.  I  on't  'ave  ^-our  mother  tearin'  and  workin"erself  to  pieces 
when  I'm  gone  to  make  a  livin',  Rosemary  r/uY/fn/s  (1895)  64. 
Dev.  Wan  giiclo  lady  come  i'  tha  marnin'  .  .  .  Wlien  I  was  tearin' 
wi' work,  an'  wanted  til  zit  an'  pray,  Salmon  Ballads  (1899)  71. 

9.  To  eat  voiaciously. 

Nlib. '  He'll  tear  through  his  hait.     Tearin  an'  eatin. 

10.  To  knock  or  ring  violently  at  a  door.    N.I.' 

11.  To  rage ;  to  get  in  a  passion  or  rage. 

Omb.  He  came  to  me  in  my  laboratory  afterwards  and  raged 
and  tore  about,  Strang  Lass  0/ Lennox  {i8gg)  34.  Cum.  T'girt 
fella  starlit  noo  teh  rip,  an  tear,  an  curse  an  swear,  SARGissoNyof 
Scoap  (1881)  20;  Cum.'*  w.Yks.  Shoo  coom  abaht  An  Hang,  an 
tare  an  rave,  Pueston  Poems  (1864")  8.  Midi.  She  stamped  and 
foamed,  and  swore  and  tore,  Bartram  People  of  Cloploii  {i%g^) 
132.  n.Dev.  Tha  wut  lustne  .  .  .  and  tear  and  make  wise.  L.\ni. 
Scold.  (1746)  1.  292.  Cor.  Cussing  and  swoering,  .  .  and  larving 
and  tecring,  Treniiaile  Dolly  Peiilreal/i,  43;  Cor.* 

12.  sb.  pi.    Rents,  cracks. 

Sh.l.  I  tink  hit's  grey  paper,  in  place  of  ledder.  See  foo  hits  a' 
in  taars,  S/i.  News  i^Sept.   15,  1900). 

13.  A  great  hurry;    a  frantic   rush.     Also  in   phr.  al 
full  tear. 

Sh.l.  Aald  Hackie  cam'  up  in  a  tear  dis  mornin',  Nicolson 
Aillislin'  Hedder  (1898)  26.  N.I.'  'There's  a  tear  in  yer  e'e  like  a 
threv'lin' rat,' saying.     w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Dev.* 

14.  A  passion,  rage,  temper. 

Wil.'  He  wur  in  just  about  a  tear.  Dor.  I  dunno  why  us  be  all 
in  zich  a  tare.  Hare  Vill.  Street  (1895)  203.  Soni.  Me  do  get  in  a 
fine  tare,  I  tell  e'e,  Ray.mond  Gtnt.  Upcott  (1893^  vi,  w.Som.' 
Maister's  in  a  purty  tear,  sure  'nough,  'cause  the  bulliks  brokt  out 
into  the  trefoy  [trefoil].  Dev.  He  raged  off  in  a  proper  tear  to 
find  'e,  Phillpotts  Striking  Hours  i  1900)  284.  nw.Dev.'  Cor.' 
She  got  into  a  pretty  taer;  Cor.*  Vaather's  in  a  putty  taer. 
[Amer.  He's  on  one  of  his  tears,  Carruth  Kansas  Univ.  Quar. 
(1892)  I.] 

TEAR,  s6.«  and  v.'^  Sc.  Irel.  Dev.  [t\3(T.]  1.  sb.  In 
phr.  Ilie  /ears  were  riiniiing  doivn  his  cheeks  like  beetles  up 
a  hill,  said  in  ridicule  of  a  child  who  is  crying  for  riothing. 
N.I.'       2.  Coitip.  Tear-blob,  obs.,  a  tear-drop. 

Dmf.  She  wiped  the  tear-blobs  frae  her  ce,  Cromek  Remains 
(i8to)  244. 
3.  V.  To  shed  tears  ;  to  weep. 

Abd.  1  fell  in  wi'  Geordy  Brown,  And  he.  poor  saul,  was  tearin'. 
I  ferlyt  fat  cud  ail  the  gowk.  Cock  Strains  (i8io)  1.  103.  Hdg. 
MaU  anc  mock  of  repentance  by  putting  sneishen  in  his  eyes  to 
mak  them  tear,  Ritchie  St.  Bald  red  {1683)  88. 

Hence  Teared,  ppl.  adj.  in  co«;A.  Fluent-teared,  easily 
moved  to  tears. 

Dev.  '  A  (luent-teared  child-bearing  woman,'  she  called  her, 
Zack  On  Trial  (i8gg)  44. 

TEAR,  sb.^  Ircl.  [ter.]  In  phr.  tears  and  ages  or 
ayjers,  an  exclamation  or  mild  oath. 

Ir.  Tear  and  ages,  but  you're  going  right  for  the  clock,  I.EVER 
C.O'Maltey  (1841)  viii.  Lns.  Tear  and  ayjers  I  what  ill  luck  I 
had,  Croker  Leg.  (1862)  244. 

TEAR,  see  "Tear. 

TEARANS'^,  sb.  Sh.l.  Also  written  taerincy ; 
tairensie  S.&  Ork.'  [teransi.]  Rage, passion;  violence; 
outrageous  haste.    Cf.  tear,  v.^  14. 

He  can't  touch  a  scaar  of  dram  without  Kirstie  gettin'  into  a 
taerincy,  Burgess  Lowra  Bigtan  (1896)  54  ;  S.  &  Ork.'  MS.  add. 

TEARD,  see  Turd. 

TEARER,  sb.    Sc.    [trrar.]    A  virago,  shrew. 

Knf.  I  shudder  to  come  near  her.  For  faith  she  is  a  tearer.  She 
frights  the  very  swine,  M''Gilvray  Poems  (ed.  1862)  56.  Kcb. 
That  minister  had  a  wife  o'  his  ain  at  hame,  if  A'm  no  mistell't ; 
an'  they  said  she  wus  a  tearer.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (igoi)  68. 

TEARING,  ppl.  adj.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng. 
and  Amer.  Also  written  tairin'  Cai. ;  and  in  forms 
taering  Cor.' ;  tarinfg  Ir.  nw.Der.'  w.Cy.  Dev.' ;  tar'n 
Ir. ;  teeran  Wm.  &  Cum.' ;  teerin(g  Nhb.'  Cor.  [te'rin  ; 
tirin.]  1.  Very  great,  excessive;  used  as  an  intensitive; 
also  used  advb. 

Cai.  Yer  shins  maun  be  black  and  blue  wi'  him.     He's  a  tairin 

dancer,  M'Lennan  Peas.  Life  (1871)  I.  183.     Dmf.  What  chance 

is  there  of  lighting  on  man,  or  beast,  or  biggin  in  sic  a  tearing  drow 

as  this?  Hamilton  Mawkin  (1898)  200.     Ir.  If  you  get  Val  Blake, 
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litllc  woman,  you'll  do  tarinwell,  M'NuLTY^//i7/ifrO'/?)'(iM(i894) 
iii.  nw.Der.',  Brks.',  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  Dev.  1  tellee  whot  'lez,  'cr 
wnz  that  tearing  mad  wi'  nie,  that  I  widdcn  go  a  stap  varder  wi' 
'cr,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892) ;  Dev.'  How  taring  fine  they  were! 
8.  Cor.  Doan't  'e  be  in  a  tearin'  hurry,  Phillpotts  Prophets 
(1897')  185.  [Amer.  The  bay  side  is  a  tearin,  rippin  fine  country, 
Sam  Slick  Clockmaker  (,1836   2nd  S.  xix.) 

2.  Boisterous,  blustering ;  noisy  ;  bustling. 

Sc.  Nane  o'  yer  raiilin',  tantin',  tearin'  winds,  but  an  oughin', 
soughin',  winnin  '  wind.  Ford  Tliistltduwn  ^1891)48.  nw.Der.' 
n.Lin.'  What  a  tearin'  bairn  thoo  art.  Thcr'  was  a  straange  teSrin' 
windcaameon  all  of  a  suddenyistcrdaay.  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  w.Som.' 
A  gurt  tearin',  holler  mouth— the  parish  idn  big  enough  vor  he. 
Cor.  Tes  sitch  a  teerin'  town,  Daniel  Muse,  44. 

3.  Active,  energetic  ;  strong,  strenuous.    See  Tear,  f.'  8. 

Abd.  He  .  .  .  was  a  tearin'  worker,  Abd.  miy.  Free  Press  (Nov.  8, 
1902).  Rxb.  A  tearin'  worker;  a  tearin'  throwgain  fallow  (Jam.). 
Lnk.  I'm  past  howkin'  coal  mysel',  bit  cor  Pate's  a  tearin' 
worker,  Cordon  Pyolshaw  (1885^  aio.  Wm.  &  Cum.'  Geordy 
Waugh,  a  teeran  haund  At  berry  'an  bigg,  195. 

4.  Passionate,  headstrong  ;  violent.    See  Tear,  v}  11. 
Lnk.    Tearin',    swearin'   Johnnie    Law,    Nicholson  Kilwuddie 

(1895)  44.  Ir.  In  a  tar'n  rage.  Bodkin  Shdielagh  (1902)  126. 
Don.  Bouncin'  intil  the  middle  of  the  skillets,  he  lets  a  tearin'-ouns 
out  of  him,  Macmanus  Bend  of  Poad  (i8g8)  66.  Nhb.'  A  teerin 
fella,  a  hcidstrong,  swearing,  tearing  man.  Cum.  When  young 
tearin'  chaps  were  we,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed.  1808)  no.  e.Dev. 
For  all  that  he  seemed  in  a  tearing  way,  Jane  Lordship  (1897)  238. 
Cor. 2  He  was  in  a  taering  passion. 

5.  Wonderful,  well.     Also  used  advb. 

nw.Dev.'  'Ow  be  'ee,  Jan  ? — Aw,  nort  tearin',  thenk  'ee  all  the 
zame.     I  rack'n  he  idn  a-doin  nort  tearin',  is  a,  think  ? 

TEARING,  sec  Tiering. 

TEARN,  V.  Obs.  Yks.  To  compare,  liken.  (Hall.), 
w.Yks.' 

TEARN,  TEART,  see  They,  Tart,  adj. 

TEART,  adj.    Dev.    A  dial,  form  of '  tight,'  firm. 

n.Dev.  So,  Giles,  go  geese  ould  Brock  up  teart,  RocKyi'm  an' 
A'ell  (^86^)  st.46. 

TEARY,  adj.^  Sc.  Dor.  Amer.  [tia'ri.]  Tearful. 
Also  in  coiiip.  Teary.eyed. 

Lnk.  My  e'e  grew  dim  an'  tearie.  Miller  Willie  IVinkie  (ed. 
1902I  55.  Dor.  It  meade  me  a'most  teary-ey'd,  Barnes  Poems 
(1869-70)  3rd  S.  51  ;  Dor.'  Thy  hangen  head  an'  teary  eyes,  120. 
[Amer.  Kind  o'  smily  round  the  lips.  An'  teary  round  the  lashes, 
Lowell  Biglow  Papers  (1848)  to.] 

[Whan  she  him  saw,  she  gan  for  sorwe  anoon  Hir 
tery  face  a-twixe  hir  armes  hyde,  Chaucer  T.  &•  Cr. 
IV.  821.] 

TEARY,  adjJ^  Shr.  Hmp.  Dor.  Som.  Also  written 
teery  Shr.'  Dor.'  Som.  [tiari.]  1.  Weak,  frail,  delicate; 
faint. 

s.Hnip.  You're  but  a  teary  thing  to  come  o'  such  a  rough  'un  as 
he,  Verney  L.  Lisle  (1870)  x.     Dor.'     Som.  Jennings  06s.  Dial. 
w.Eiig.  (1825). 
2.  Tall,  tapering  ;  slender. 

Shr.'  Said  of  persons  and  plants— 'a  teery  girl,'  &c. 

TEASE,  V.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  Som.  Also 
written  teaze  Sc. ;  and  in  forms  taese  Sh.l.;  taise  Sc. 
(Jam.  Suppl.) ;  teease  e.Yks.' ;  teeaze  n.Yks.'  [tiz,  tiaz, 
tez.]  1.  To  disentangle  ;  to  pick  to  pieces,  esp.  to  pick 
old  rope  into  fibres  for  oakum.  Also  used  Jig.  in  phr.  lo 
have  other  tow  lo  lease. 

Sh.l.  He  held  da  hesp  in  afore  Sibbie  fil  shQ  taes'd  oot  twartree 
raevl'd  treeds,  Sh.  A'ews  (Nov.  25,  1899).  Gall.  To  light  her  pipe 
she  thought  nae  sin  in — Teazin'  her  tow,  Nicholson  Poet.  Wis. 
(1814)  128,  ed.  1897.  Nhb.  To  pick  or  tease  oakum,  Richardson 
Borderer's  Tablebk.  (1846)  V.  240.  n.Yks.»  '  I  have  other  tow  to 
teeaze,"  other  pursuits  to  follow.     e.Yks.' 

2.  To  open  or  prepare  matted  locks  of  wool  preparatory 
to  '  scribbling '  or  '  carding.' 

Wgt.  In  the  lang  winter  forenichts  we  teazed  '00,  Saxon  Gall. 
Gossip  (1878)  6.  w.Yks.  Baines  Yks.  Past  (1858}  632;  Now 
done  by  revolving  cylinders  with  hooked  teeth,  it  was  in  old  times 
done  by  the  fingers  (.W.T.)  ;  (E.G.)     ne.Lan.' 

3.  To  handle  roughly ;  to  tear ;  to  toss  about ;  also 
used^^. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Sh.l.  See  doo,  shfl's  inunder  da  restin  shair, 
taesin  hit  [worsted  sock]  in  bruck,  Sh.  News  (Sept.  22,   1900). 
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Cai.i     Ayr.  His  name  was  teased  about  in  kintra  clatter,  Ainslie 
Land  of  Bums  (ed.  1892)  159. 
4.  To  harass ;  to  drive. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  w.Som.'  The  only  way  to  get  nd  o  they 
rabbits  is  to  keep  on  tazin'  o'm. 

[4.  Bi  t)ay  were  tened  at  fe  hyje,  &  taysed  to  \&  wattrej, 
Gmvayne  (c.  1360I  1169.] 

TEASER,  sb.  Nhb.  Yks.  Nhp.  w.Cy.  Som.  Dev.  Slang. 
Also  written  teazer  Dev.;  and  in  forms  teazer  w.Cy.; 
teeazern.Yks.2  [ti-Z3(r,  ti3-z3(r).]  1.  A  tease  ;  a  per- 
son who  teases. 

w.Cy.  My  Joan  alius  be  a  teazer,  zur,  and  when  I's  wanted  to 
kisszhe.zhezes.  'Noa,  it  ain't  proper,'  Coiii/i.  Mag.  (Apr.  1895)  395. 
2.  A  young  ram  allowed  to  rim  with  the  ewes  but  arti- 
ficially prevented  from  copulation.   w.Som.'    3.  A  difficult 
problem  ;  a  puzzle ;  a  '  poser.'     In  gen.  slang  use. 

Nlib.' That's  a  teaser  for  ye,  noo.  w.Yks.  ( J.W.),  Nhp.  (F.R.C.) 
Dev.  It's  a  teaser,  this  business,  Mortimer  IV.  Moors  {iSgs)  127. 
Slang.  It's  rather  a  teaser,  ain't  it?  Lytton  Paul  Clifford  (1830) 
1017.  ed.  1853. 

4.  A  fireman  at  a  glass-house  furnace,  whose  business  it 
is  to  keep  the  fires  going. 

Nhb.'  The  glass-house  teasers  wore  broad-brimmed  felt  hats, 
with  arm-guards  and  greaves  of  the  same  material,  to  protect  them 
from  the  scorching  fires.  They  also  wore  '  hand-hats'  of  thick 
felt,  to  enable  them  to  hold  the  long  iron  teasing  pokers,  &c. 

5.  pi.  Combs  ;  flax-dressers'  implements.    n.Yks.^ 
TEASLE,  TEASTRIL,  see  Taissle,  Taistrel. 
TEAS'Y,   adj.     Wil.  Cor.     Also   written   teazy  Wil. ; 

and  in  form  taisey,  taisy  Cor.    [tizi,  te'zi.]      1.  Teasing, 
troublesome. 

Cor.  A  poor  woman  wethout  a  man,  an'  three  gert  stramming 
maids  to  keep,  cs  like  a  cow  wethout  a  tail  when  the  flies  is  taisey, 
Harris  Wheal  Veor  [igoi)  164. 

2.  Fretful,  fractious  ;  ill-tempered. 

n.Wil.  (G.E.D.)  Cor.  My  owld  'umman  was  ...  so  taisy  that  I 
cudden  live  in  the  house,  Higham  Dial.  (1866)  5  ;  Cor.^ 

TEAT,  s6.  Cor.'^  [tit]  A  draught  of  wind.  Hence 
Teating,  sb.  the  whistling  of  the  wind. 

TEAT,  see  Tait,  sb.^ 

TEATA,  adv.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Wm.  Yks.  Overmuch ; 
very,  exceedingly.     Cf.  too-too. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Wm.  It  is  a  teata  conny  verse,  Hutton 
Bran  New  IVark  {i-jS^)  I.  119  ;  Lads,  poor  things,  were  teata  dry, 
16.  Dial.  Storth  and  Arnside  (1760)  I.  84.  w.Yks.  Hutton  Tour 
to  Caves  (1781). 

TEATER,  TEATH(E,  see  Titter,  v.,  Tath(e. 

TEATHER,  TEATHY,  see  Tether,  sb.\  Teethy. 

TEATLE,  V.  Cum.  Yks.  Lin.  Also  in  forms  teeatle 
e.Yks.' ;  teutle  Cum.* ;  tewtle  Lin.  [tl'tl,  tia'tl.]  To 
dawdle,  trifle ;  to  idle  away  time. 

Cum.*  He  teutles  an'  daddies  about  o'  t'day  and  gits  laal  or 
nought  done.  n.Y^s.  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Dec.  zo,  iSgo).  e.Yks.' 
He  teeatlesaboot  like  mah  poor  awd  granfayther.  n.Lin.Tevvtling 
.-ibout  (J.T.B.\ 

Hence  (i)  Teeatler,s6.  a  dawdler,  trifler;  (2)  Teeatling, 
ppl.  adj.  inert,  apathetic,  without  push  or  energy.    e.Yks.' 

TEATT,  see  Tait,  sb.^ 

TEATY,  adj.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Lin. 
Also  written  teety  n.Cy.  ne.Lan.'  Not. ;  and  in  forms 
teady  N.Cy.';  tedy  se.Sc.  ;  teedy  Bwk.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.'  [titi;  tt'di.]  Peevish,  fretful,  fractious,  cross; 
used  esp.  of  children.     Cf.  teethy. 

se.Sc.  I'd  be  as  tedy  as  a  child,  Donaldson  Poems  (1809)  170. 
Bwk.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790);  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  She's  varry 
teedy  wiv  her  bit  teeth,  poor  thing.  As  teedy  as  a  child. 
n  Yks.'2,  m  Yks.',  ne.Lan.',  Not.  (J.H.B.),  (H.E.B.)  s.Not.  The 
child  wants  to  go  to  bed  ;  it's  gettin  teaty  (J.P.K.).  sw.Lin.' 
Babe's  so  teaty. 

TEAU,   TEAUP,   TEAUVE,    see   Thou,   Teap,   sb.\ 
Tave,  I'.' 
TEAV(E,  TEA^W,  see  Tave,  v.\  Tew,  v},  Thou. 
TEA-WSLE,    TEA-WZER,    TEAYD'N,    see     Touzle, 

Towser,  sb.^.  They. 

TEAZ,  sb.  and  v.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  sb.  The  nodule  of 
earth  or  prop  on  which  a  golf-ball  was  placed  when  first 
struck  off.     Sec  Tee,  s6.'  3. 


Baculiis,    Pila   clavaria,    a    goulfe-ball.      Statumeit,    the   Teaz, 
Weddereurn  Voc.  (1673)  37,  38  (Jam.). 
2.  V.  To  prop  a  golf-ball. 
Slatumina  pilain  arena,  Teaz  your  ball  on  the  sand,  Wedder- 

BURN  ih. 

TEAZLE,TEBBIE,TEBBIT,seeTaissle,Tibby,Tabet. 

TECK,  see  Tack,  i'.^  Take,  Theak,  v.'- 

TECKLE,  see  Tackle,  sb.^ 

TECKTAIL,  sb.  Yks.  Also  written  tectail  and  in 
forms  tegtail,  ticktail.  [te'k-,  ti'kteal.]  A  somersault. 
Also  used  advb. 

w.Yks.  They  wor  tumlin'  their  tectaiU,  Yksman.  (Apr.  28, 
1877)  II  ;  He  had  seen  some  divers  'Topple  the'r  ticktails  when 
they  louped  into  t'watter,'  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Mar.  18,  1899) ;  He 
tumbled  teg-tail  (J.J.B.) ;  w.Yks.^  Turning  tecktails. 

TED,  t'.'  and  sb.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  tead  w.Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  Brks.';  tede  s.  & 
e.Cy.  [ted.]  1.  v.  To  turn  and  spread  abroad  new- 
mown  grass  for  hay. 

Lnk.  A  maiden  .  .  .  Leant  on  her  rake  'mid  the  tedded  hay, 
Nicholson  Idylls  (1870)  148;  Ramsay  Poems  (1721)  Gl.  Slk. 
Spare  a  few  hours  from  the  tedding  and  turning  of  their  own  hay, 
Thomson Z))HH;»i;/rf(?/s(  1901)96.  Gall. MACTAGGART£'/(f)'c/.(  1824). 
Uls.  (M.B.-S.)  w.Ir.  She  was  all  day  teddin'  the  new  cut  grass, 
Lover  Leg.  (1848)  I.  188.  N.Cy.' 2  Nhb.  Yonnd  lads  are  fond 
of  the  saint  [scent]  of  new-cut  hay  when  .  .  .  teddin'  it,  Graham 
Red  Scaur  (i8g6)  133.  w.Yks.  Willan  List  Wds.  (181 1); 
w.Yks.'^^  Lan.  Davies  Races  (1856)  239.  s.Lan.',  Clis.'^, 
s.Chs,',  Stf.',  Der.2,  Not.  (L.C.M.),  Not.',  Lin.',  Lei.',  Nhp.2, 
War.3«,  Wor.  (W.C.B.),  w.Wor.',  s.Wor.',  se.Wor.'  Shr.'  I 
shouldna  ted  the  'ay  awile  the  weather's  so  casertly,  it'll  keep 
better  i'  the  swath;  Shr.^  Hrf.  Meadow  grass,  when  mown,  is 
spread  thinly  over  the  whole  surface,  and  this  operation  is  called 
tedding,  Marshall  Review  (1818)  II.  342  ;  Hrf.'^  GIo.  The  hay- 
making machine  is  put  to  work  in  the  field  to  ted  or  shake  out 
every  day's  work,  the  day  after  it  is  cut  down,  Morton  Farm 
(1832)  14  ;  Glo.'2,  Oxf.',  Brks.'  Bdf.  (J.W.B.) ;  It  is  common  to 
ted  the  grass,  or  distribute  it  regularly  over  the  ground  immediately 
it  is  mown,  Batchelor  Agric.  (,1813)  441.  Hrt.  The  same  morning 
the  grass  is  mown,  we  ted  or  throw  it  out  as  fine  as  possible, 
Ellis  Mod.  Husb.  (1750)  (s.v.  Haymaking).  Mid.  The  business 
of  the  second  day  is  to  ted  all  the  grass,  Marsha.i.1.  Review  (1817) 
V.  106.  w.Mid.  When  you've  done  tedding  out  here,  you  can 
windrow  the  further  side  (^W.P.M.).  e.  &  s.Cy.  To  tede  grass, 
Ray  (1691).  Ken.',  Sus.',  Hmp.'  w.Cy.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric. 
(1863).  Wil.'  Dor.  (C.W.);  Dor.' Wher  men  an' women  in  a 
string  Da  ted  ar  turn  the  grass,  122.  Som.  Sweetman  IVincanton 
Gl.  (1885).     e.Som.  'W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873I. 

Hence  (i)  Tedder,  sb.  (a)  a  haymaker,  one  who  'teds' 
hay ;  (b)  a  haymaking  machine ;  (2)  Tedding-machine, 
sb.,  see  (i,  b) ;  (3)  Ted-pole,  sb.  a  pole  used  to  turn  hay. 

(i,  a)  W.Yks. ^,  Not.',  Lei.'  (i)  Ir.  The  whirr  of  the  mowing 
machine,  the  hum  of  the  tedder,  Bullock  Pastorals  1 1901 1  95. 
Not.'  (2)  Not.  (J.H.B.),  Glo.  (J.S.F.S.),  w.Mid,  (,W.P.M.;,  Som. 
(F.A.A.)     (3)  e.Som.  'W.  &  J.  Gl.  (I873^. 

2.  To  scatter,  spread  abroad  ;  to  spill. 

Rnf.  I  wish  our  fowks  nieetna  some  dool ;  Megg  tedd  the  saut 
upo'  the  stool,  Picken  Poems  (1813)  I.  120.  Ayr.  Jock's  vile 
muck  fork  has  ted  them  out  o'a  gathering,  AitiSLiE  Land  0/ Burns 
(ed.  1892)  99.  Lnk.  Aft  teddin'  frae  their  careless  hauns.  Their 
bits  o'  pieces  on  the  grun,  Hamilton  Poems  (ed.  1885)  264. 

3.  To  turn  flax  when  it  has  been  laid  on  the  ground  to 
dry;  to  dress  hair  or  flax. 

N.Cy.'2  w.Yks.  "Willan  List  Wds.  (i8n).  w.Cy.  (Hall.) 
Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (i873\ 

Hence  Tedding-  or  Ted-pole,  sb.  the  long  stick  or  pole 
used  for  turning  flax.  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl. 
(1873).  4.  To  spread  out ;  to  arrange  in  order  ;  to  tidy, 
smooth. 

w.Sc.  Ted  your  hair  and  tedd  up  the  house  (Jam.  Suppl.). 

5.  sb.   In  phr.  to  cairy  hay  on  ted,  to  rake  hay  together 

hastily,  before  putting  it  into  rows,  in  order  to  carry  it  at 

once.     Sur.'        6.  The  act  of  setting  right,  arranging  or 

putting  in  order.        w.Sc.  Gie  the  room  a  ted  up  (Jam.  Suppl.). 

[1.  Item  paied  for  mowyng  and  teddyng  ijs.  ij(/.,  Nott. 
Rec.  (1494),  ed.  Stevenson,  III.  278.] 

TED,  V.2  Obs.  Dev.  Also  in  form  tet.  To  have  leave 
or  permission  to  do  a  thing;  to  be  bound  or  under 
obligation. 
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n.Dev.  Zwer  thy  torn,  or  else  tha  tcdst  net  carry  wliomc  thy 
pad,  Exiii.  Scold.  (1746)  1. 113  ;  'I  ted  go  home,'  I  am  to  go  home, 
Grose  i  1790)  ;  Nome  Subsecivae  (1777)  429. 

TED,  v.^   Obs.   Lin.   To  burn  wood  fires.  (Hall.),  Lin.' 

TED.  see  Tid,  ^b.^.  Toad. 

TEDD, />/>.     Obs.    n.Sc.  (Jam.)    Ravelled,  entangled. 

TEDDED,//.  w.Yks.=  [tedsd.]  Indented,  serrated, 
teethed.         Sickles  are  tedded  to  make  them  cut  better. 

TEDDER,  t'.    Nhp.2    [ted3(r).]    To  perplex  ;  to  tease. 

Don't  tedder  me. 

TEDDER,  sec  Tether,  s6.' 

TEDDERY,  mIj.  Cum.  Wm.  [tedari.]  Of  grass, 
plants,  &c. :  Ions;  and  matted,  entangled. 

Cum.*  Said  of  plants  which  are  liable  to  be  matted  together  by 
means  of  their  tendrils,  as  the  Vetches.  '  Locally  applied  to 
Vicia  Cracca,  and  possibly  to  other  tcddery  plants  of  the  same 
order,' /7(>»(i,  88.     Wm.  (U.K.) 

TEDDISOME,  adj.  Sc.  Cum.  Lan.  Also  written 
teddisum  n.Lan.' ;  tedisome  SIg. ;  tedisuni  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
and  in  forms  tediousome  Sc. ;  teidsonie  Rxb.  (Jam.)  ; 
tiddysoin  Cum.'*  [te'disam.]  1.  Tedious,  wearisome ; 
formed  from  ' tedious '+ 'some.' 

Sc.  It  was  an  unco  pleasant  show,  .  .  only  it  was  a  pity  it  was 
sae  tediousome,  Scott  St.  Ronaii  (1824)  xxii.  n.Sc.  (Jam.), 
Per.  (G.W.)  SIg.  Noo,  no'  to  be  lang,  for  a  foreword  should  never 
be  tedisome,  HAR\'EY5(:o/f/(  77i/s//<s  (1896)  g.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Dmf. 
We'll  get  through  with  this  teidsome  work  the  t'ane  way  or  the 
t'ither,  Hamilton  Maivkiii  (1898)  218.  Cum.'*,  Lan.',  n.Lan.' 
2.  Fretful,  fractious,  tiresome. 

Lan.'     ne.Lan.i  T'barn's  fearfle  teddisome. 

TEDDY,  TEDE,  see  Tatie,  Ted,  v.' 

TEDIOUS,  adj.  and  adv.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Ircl. 
and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  tadious  Don.  Shr.'°;  tageous 
War.'*  s.War.' ;  tayjous  Cor. ;  tayjus  Dev.  ;  teddious 
Wm.  w.Yks.'  ne.Lan.'  Sus.';  tedy  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  ;  teedus 
Suf ' ;  teejous  s.Pem. ;  teejus  Ken.;  teejy  e.Dur.' ; 
tegious  Sus.- ;  tejous  Cor. ;  tejus  Sus.  [trdiss,  te'diss  ; 
tl'dgas,  tedgas.]  1.  adj.  Peevish,  fretful,  fractious,  irri- 
table, difficult  to  please  ;  fidgety,  restless. 

e.Dur.',  Wm.  (J.M.I,  n.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  This  barn's  feaful 
teddious.  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  Chs.'  s.Chs.'  A  cross  child  is  said 
to  be  very  tedious.  Der.*,  War.'*  s.War.'  The  boy's  not  well, 
he's  so  tageous.  Shr.^  Grows  mighty  tadious.  Suf.',  Sus.' 
w.Som.'  Gipsy  [a  cow]  do  keep  on  belvin  arter  her  calve  ;  hcr's 
that  taijus  anybody  can't  hardly  come  aneast  her.  Dev.  'E  'th 
agot  a  black-head  pon  'is  leg,  an'  that  maketh  'en  cruel  tayjus, 
Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892)  53. 

2.  Trying,  tiresome  ;  unpleasant ;  aggravating. 

Per.  The  Doctor  was  tedious  Sabbath  a  fortnicht,  Ian  Maclaren 
Brier  Bush  (1895)  215.  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  w.Yka.^  '  How's  t'barn 
this  morning,  missis  ? '  '  Haw,  he's  better  thenk  yuh,  bud  he's  bed 
a  varry  tedious  ncet.'  Chs. '  A  long  protracted  harvest  is  'a 
tedious  time.'  Wor.  Tlie  nettlerash  is  very  tedious,  nights 
(H.K.).  s.Pem.  I  don't  know  to  my  goodness  which  way  shall  I 
do  with  her,  for  she's  a  teejous  old  piece,  and  that's  the  truth 
(M.S.C.),  n.Dev.  Go  ye  rearing.  ..  tedious  cutted  Snibblcnosc, 
E.x>n.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  107.  Cor.  Tejous  weather,  young  chap — 
frail  the  world  like  the  back-kitchen  on  washing-day,  Lee 
Cynthia  (1900)  219. 

3.  Lasting  a  long  time  ;  long,  slow,  but  not  necessarily 
wearisome  or  tiresome. 

s.Chs.'  \Vi  n  gotn  u  tee'jiis  job  liig'in  dhaaf  bit  u  ee'  of  Bik-li 
Mos.  Ken.  He  sed  dare  was  a  teejus  fair,  Dat  lasted  for  a  wick. 
Masters  Dick  and  Sal  (c.  1821)  st.  8;  Ken.'  Sus.  Poor  Sal  is 
gone  a  tejus  way,  Lower  Tom  Cladpole  {i8-]2)  st.  7.  Cor.  I've 
worked  out  a  sort  of  a  plan  in  my  slow  tayjous  way,  Lee  Paul 
Carah  (1898)  220. 

Hence  Tediousness,  sb.  slowness. 

Don.  A  horse-baste  that  gets  through  considerable  odds  an'  ends 
iv  wark,  considherin'  his  age  an'  tadiousness,  Pearson's  Mag.  (Mar. 
1900)  312. 

4.  Careful,  scrupulous,  particular. 

Lan.  Ask  a  man  if  he  will  have  a  glass  of  beer  or  a  glass  of 
porter,  and  he  will  answer  that  '  he  is  not  tedious  about  it,'  i.e.  he 
is  not  particular  which  kind  of  drink  he  takes.  The  use  of  the 
word  is  very  common,  A',  (f  O.  (18741  5th  S.  i.  175.  s.Chs.' Yoa' 
bin  su  tcc'jus  ubuwt  yur  klccun  fuwdz. 

5.  adv.   Very,  exceedingly  ;  used  as  an  intensitivc. 
Ken.  A  lad  at  a  cricket-match  would  say,  'That  was  a  tedious 


swift  ball,"  or  '  That  was  a  tedious  hard  hit,"  A'.  &  Q.  (1874'!  5th 
S.  i.  107;  Tedious  pleasant,  Grose  U79o);  Ken.'  Tedious  bad, 
tedious  good;  Ken.'  Sus.'  I  never  did  see  such  tedious  bad  stulT 
in  all  my  life;   Sus.' 

TEDS,  sA.//.  Lin.  [tedz.]  Socks.  Miller  &Skektciily 
Feidaiid  ( 1878)  iv  ;  Lin.' 

TEDY,  see  Teaty. 

TEE,  sb.'  and  v.'  Sc.  [ti.]  1.  sb.  A  mark  set  up  in 
playing  at  quoits,  pennystone,  &c.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  2.  A 
curling  term :  a  mark  made  in  the  ice  at  each  end  of  a 
rink  towards  which  the  stones  are  pushed. 

Sc.  The  stone  took  the  wick  ex.ictly,  and  stood  on  the  lee  dead- 
guarded,  Tweeddale  Afoff  (ieg6j  164;  The  place  for  the  rink 
being  chosen,  a  mark  is  made  at  each  end,  called  a  '  tee,'  '  loesee,' 
or  '  neitter.'  It  is  a  small  hole  made  in  the  ice,  round  which  two 
circles  of  ditTerent  diameters  are  drawn,  tiiat  the  relative  distances 
of  the  stone  from  the  'tee'  maybe  calculated  at  sight,  Harewood 
Diet.  o/Spor/s  (1835)  (s.v.  Curling) ;  Gen.  a  cross  surrounded  by 
a  circle  (Jam.). 

Hence  (i)  Teehead,  sb.  the  circle  round  the  'tee'  at 
each  end  of  the  rink,  within  which  the  stones  must  lie  in 
order  to  count  in  the  game  ;  (2)  -shot,  sb.  a  stone  resting 
on  the  'tee'  when  played. 

(i)  SIg.  The  tee-head's  a  graund  leveller.  I  can  order  aboot  the 
very  Curnel  whan  I'm  skip  and  he's  playin'  third,  Fergusson 
Village  {i8g3)  159.  (2)  Lnk.  Our  bin  haun,  unrivall'd  at  drawin'. 
Sen's  up  a  tee-shot  to  a  hair— Game  !  game  !  Watson  Poems 
(1853I  64. 

3.  A  golfing  term :  a  small  cone  or  nodule  of  earth,  &c. 
from  which  a  golf-ball  is  driven  or  'teed.'  Also  usedy?^. 
See  Teaz. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Heb.  Each  [shell]  is  seated  on  a  sandy  '  tee,'  formed 
by  the  wind  sweeping  away  the  sand  around  it.  Smith  Lewsiana 
(1875)    147- 

4.  V.  A  golfing  term  :  to  raise  a  ballon  a  nodule  of  earth, 
&c.  preparatory  to  driving  it.  Hence  Tee'dball,  4/).  a  ball 
placed  on  a  cone  or  '  tee '  preparatory  to  the  first  drive. 

Sc.  Persuaded  that  I  was  to  fly  high  and  far,  they  had  taken 
a  word  from  the  golfing  green,  and  called  me  the  'Tee'd  Ball,' 
Stevenson  Catriona  (1893)  xviii ;  That's  a  tee'd  ba',  Henderson 
Prov.  (1832)  138,  ed.  1881. 

TEE,  sA.2  and  t'.*  Hmp.  [ti.]  1.  sb.  In  comp.  Tee- 
hole,  the  entrance  to  a  bee-hive. 

As  thick  as  bees  at  a  tee-hole,  Dovi.e  White  Comp.  (ed.  1901) 
vi ;  Wise  Kno  Forest  (1883I  185;  Hmp.'  [At  the  bottom  of  your 
little  [beehive]  doors,  make  an  open  square  just  against  the  tec- 
hole,  WORLIDGE  Diet.  Rust.  (1681,.] 

2.  V.  Of  bees:  to  buzz.    Wise  16. ;  Hmp.' 

TEE,  5A.3    Sc.    See  below. 

Sc.  The  muirland  laddie  That  rides  on  the  bonny  grey  cowt, . . 
With  hair  pouthered,  and  a  feather.  And  housings  at  curpen  and 
tee.  Chambers  Sitgs.  (1829)  II.  584. 

TEE,  i;.^    s.Lan.'     [ti.]     With /;/:  to  set  in  ;  to  tide  in. 

He  had  th'  inllooenzy,  an'  then  breawn-titus  tee'd-in,  an'  that 
top't  him  ofl'. 

TEE,  see  T,  Take,  Thee,  pers.  proiu,  Tie,  i'.'.  To. 

TEE  A,  see  The,  detii.  adj,  To. 

TEEAF,  TEEALYPYATT,  see  Tough,  Talepyet. 

TEEAR,  TEEAT,  see  Their,  Tait,  sb.' 

TEEATH,  TEEATHY,  see  Tooth,  Toothy. 

TEEAVE,  TEECHY,  see  Tave,  v.\  Tetchy. 

TEED,  ppl.  adj    Sh.I.     [tld.]     Of  a  cow  :  in  full  milk. 

Whether  the  cow  was  teed,  forrow.  or  yield,  the  cog  was  filled 
to  the  brim,  Spence  Ftk-Lorc  (i899>  166. 

TEEDEE,  s6.    s.Chs.'    [ti'di.]    A  lump  of  ordure. 

TEEDLE,  II.  Obs.  Sc.  To  sing  a  song  without  words  ; 
to  croon.    Cf.  deedle,  v.  3. 

Gall.  '  Rock  your  wceane  in  a  scull  And  teedle  Heelan  sing," 
Oldcdit.  of //arfaa/(i/»flc»»if,Z>OHaW(jAM.)  ;  Mactaggart fiinc/. 
(i824\ 

TEE-DRAW,  TEEDY,  TEE-FA(LL,  see  Todraw, 
Teaty,  To-fall. 

TEEGLE,  V.  s.Chs.'  [tl'gl.]  With  up :  to  entice,  lead 
on  from  step  to  step. 

TEEGLE,  see  Teagle,  sb. 

TEE-HEE,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Yks. ;  also 
Som.  Dev.  Also  written  tehe(e  Sc.  Ir. ;  and  in  forms 
tiehie  Lnk. ;  tihe  w.Yks.' ;  tihi  Per.        1.  sb.   Foolish, 
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silly  laughter;    giggling,  tittering;    a  loud  laugh.     Also 
used  as  an  int.  expressive  of  loud  or  derisive  laughter. 

Sc.  He  got  up  with  a  tehee  (Jam.X  Abd.  The  lasses  skirled  a 
loud  '  tee-hee,'  Cmdman  IiigHsmitl  (1873'!  40.  Per.  Saniiy  syne 
will  heertsome  be,  And  for  lang  groans  gouf  up,  Tihi,  Nicol 
Poems  (1766)  20.  Ayr.  She  laughed  loudly  and  vacantly.  The  silly 
teehee  echoed  up  the  street,  Douglas  Green  Shutlers  (1901)  i. 
Lnk.  Tie,  hie,  Sandy,  the  kirk  will  kittle  your  hips  for  you  yet, 
Graham  I yri/iiigs {1883)  II.  225.  Ir.  Wee  James  went  te-he,  te- 
he  between  his  teeth,  Bullock  Pasloials  (1901)  106.  Nhb.  He 
gies  a  sort  o'  tee-hee  at  this  oot  loud,  Pease  Tales  (1899)  1 1. 

2.  V.  To  laugh  in  a  suppressed  manner  ;  to  giggle,  titter ; 
to  laugli  in  a  sillj',  foolish  manner. 

Arg.  Tee-heeing  till  his  bent  shoulders  heaved  under  his  ink- 
stained  surtout  coat,  Munro  Doom  Caslle  (1901)  112.  Ayr.  The 
two  o'  them  tee-heeing  owre  the  lads  thegither,  Douglas  Gteen 
Shiitk)S  1,1901)  47;  'Jam.)  Feb.  Ky  rout,  lambs  bleat,  the  dees 
[dairy-maids]  te-heed,  Liiiloiin  Green  (1685)  66,  ed.  1817.  Dmf. 
There,  boys  teheeing,  Na\ke  Siller  Gun  (1808)98.  Gall.  Mac- 
taggart  Encycl.  {1824I  444.  ed.  1876.  Ir.  You  be  aisy  there,  tee- 
heein',  Pat  Lencham,  Barlow  Shannock  (1901)  250.  w.Yks.' 
w.Som  '  Kas'-n  keep  kwuyut,  yu  teeheeeen  yuung  feo'l  ?  fCanst 
(thou)  not  keep  quiet,  you  giggling  young  fooUJ  n.Dev.  Ye  tee- 
heeing  pixy,  E.xn:.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  130. 

3.  To  laugh  loudly.     Bnff.' 

[1.  Cp. '  Tehee  ! '  quod  she,  and  clapte  the  window  to, 
Chaucer  C.  T.  a.  3740.] 

TEEHOSS,  V.  Dev.  [tr-os.]  To  romp  vulgarly  or 
rudely. 

Be  quiet  thease  minit !  I  niver  did  zee  sich  a  gert  teehossing 
vulcasyube!  H  ewett  Peas.  5/.  ( 1 892)  ;  Dev.^  Xovvyou  chillern, 
stap  that  teehossing  or  you'll  tear  all  the  clothes  off  j-er  backs. 

TEEHT,  TEEJUS,  TEEJY,  see  Tait,  sb.^,  Tedious. 

TEEL.  c'.i  Cum.  Wm.  War.  Shr.  Hrf  Glo.  limp.  Wil. 
Dor.  Soni.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  teal  Glo.  Dor.  ;  and 
in  forms  tail  Dor.  Cor.'  ;  tail  Glo.  ;  tile  Cum.  Wm.  Shr.' 
Glo.'=  Wil.'  Dor.'  w.Som.';  till  Hrf.'  Glo.'  w.Som.' 
nw.Dev.'  Cor.  [til ;  tail,  til.]  1.  To  set  up  on  end  ;  to 
prop  or  lean  up  against  a  wall,  &c. 

War.°  Tcel  this  dish  agen  the  sink,  to  drain.  Hrf.'  Glo.  The 
roll  of  paper  is  teeled  agen  the  wall  (S.S.B.) ;  Glo.'  The  pole  was 
tilled  up  against  the  house.  Hmp.'  '  Teel  'un  up,'  set  it  on  its  end 
against  something.  Wil.'  Gen.  used  with  up,  as  'Teel  it  up  agen 
th*  wall,  wull'ee  ? ' 

Hence  Teeling,  ppl.  adj.  sloping,  leaning,  slanting. 
Also  used  advb. 

Hmp.  Pliace  it  a  little  teelin'  (J.R.W.) ;  Hmp.i 

2.  To  pile  up,  as  wood  against  a  tree.  Glo.  (H.S.H.), 
(W.H.C.),  Glo.'        3.  To  set  open. 

Glo.>  To  tile  a  gate  ;  GI0.2     Dor.  Monthly  Pckl.  (1874)  180. 

4.  To  place  anything  so  that  it  may  easily  fall,  esp.  to 
bait  or  set  a  trap,  snare,  &c. 

Cum.  In  setting  the  old  figure-of-4  trap  the  slate  or  flat  tile 
which  in  its  fall  had  to  kill  the  vermin,  required  very  nice  and 
delicate  adjustment.  The  trap  had  to  be  'tiled  kittle'  (J.Ar. ). 
Wm.  Ferguson  Northmen  (1856  201.  Shr.' To  bait  a  trap  by 
hanging  a  morsel  of  food  on  a  hook.  It  is  said  of  small  eaters 
that  they  '  dunna  yet  as  much  as  Odd  tile  a  trap.'  Glo.  HoraeSub- 
secivae  (1777)  428  ;  Glo.'  To  tile  a  trap.  Dor.  You  wouldn't  like  a 
gin  tiled  then,  would  you?  (C.V.G.)  ;  To  tail  a  trap  (C.K.P.); 
Dor.'  Scm.  '  Mus  Caper  he  tiled  agin.'  '  How  did  he  tile  it  ?' 
'  Oh.  tiled  un — why  he  tiled  un  wi' a  bit  o' cheese — and  he  catched 
three  mice'  (W.F.R.)  ;  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825). 
w.Som.'  I  must  till  a  snap  vor  thick  there  want.  There's  a  new 
farshin  mouse-snap  what  don't  lack  no  tillin' — he  do  till  'iszul. 
Dev.'  Took  a  bard  out  o'  a  springle  that  zumbody  had  a'teel'd,  5. 
nw.Dev.*     &.X)tv.  Yo\  Kingshricige  {i8-i.\).     Cor.'^ 

Hence  (i)  Tiller,  sb.  the  part  of  a  trap  or  gin  to  which 
the  bait  is  attached  ;  (2)  Till-trap,  sb.  applied  to  anything 
unsteady  or  unsafe ;  also  used  attrib. 

(i)  w.Som.'  Dhceuz  yuur  jun'  udn  noa  geo  d,  dhu  teeulur 
oa-  un-z  a-broa'kt  [This  here  gin  is  not  no  good,  the  tiller 
of  it  is  broken].  nw.Dev.'  (2)  w.Som.'  An  insecure  scaffold 
would  be  a  '  till-trap  consarn.'  A  rickety  chair,  a  weak  ladder,  a 
broken  stool,  would  all  be  so  described,  implying  that  a  person 
trusting  to  their  support  would  be  trapped.  '  I  baint  gwain  up 
*pon  no  jis  till-trap's  that  there  an*  tread  'pon  nort !' 

5.  Fig.  To  prepare  ;  to  make  ready. 

w.Ssm.'     Dev.  A  farmer,  .  .  speaking  of  the  sharp  practice  of 


some  neighbours,  said,  '  But  there,  didn'  make  no  odds,  I  was  a- 
tilled  vor  'em'  (i.e.  prepared  for  them"),  Reports  Proviiic.  (1889'!. 
Cor.  He  and  his  mates  went  out  and  tilled  the  trammel  [fishing- 
net],  '  Q.'  Wandering  Heath  (1895)  80. 
6.  To  be  obstinately  set  or  determined  on  doing  anything. 

Cor.  So  Mary  Ann  teel'd  for  to  do  un  harm,  T.  Towscr  (1873) 
70  ;  We're  plissunt  soas.  We  aren't  for  fighting  teeld,  Daniel 
Alnse  in  Motley,  28  ;  Cor.^  '  He's  teeled  for  it,'  i.e.  he's  ripe  for  it. 

[4.  Cp.  Tristre  is  {)er  me  sit  mid  pe  greahundes  forte 
kepen  \ie  hearde,  o^^er  tillen  jie  nettes  ajean  ham,  Anc. 
Riii'lf  (c.  1225)  334.] 

TEEL,t/.=  Sc.  [til.]  1.  To  till  or  prepare  the  ground 
for  sowing. 

Sc.  Teel't  as  ye  like  ye  hac  nae  rewaird,  Waddell  Isaiah 
(1879)  V,  heading.  Sh.I.  He  'at  nedder  teels  nor  saws  be  bliss'd 
'at  A'm  wun  it,  Sh.  News  lOct.  20,  1900).  Per.  We  teel'd  the 
laund.  An'  cuist  oor  corn  into  the  yird,  Haliburton  Ochil  Idylls 
(1891'!  45.  [Teele,  aro,  Duncan  Elym.  (1595"!.] 
2.  To  work  at,  toil.    Also  used  Jig. 

Ayr.  The  thrifty  wife  she  teels  the  pirns,  Thoh  Ainiisemenis 
(1817)  36. 

[OE.  teoliait,  to  till  (B.T.).] 

TEEL,  see  Tail,  Teal,  z;.'2,  Till,  sb.\  v.^ 

TEELER,  see  Tailor. 

TEELYTOON,  sb.  Nhb.>  [ti'litun.]  A  teasing,  fretful, 
wearisome  child. 

TEEM,  V.',  s6.'  and  adj.^  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  written  team  N.Cy.^*  Dur.  n.Yks.'*  e.Yks. 
m.Yks.'  w.Yks.5  Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Der.  Not.'^  Lin.'  n.Lin.' 
e.An.'  Cor.  ;  and  in  forms  teeani  Cum.'*  n.Yks.°*  e.Yks.' 
s.Chs.';  teeom  s.Lan.' ;  teim  w.Yks.^  ;  tern  w.Yks. ;  tim 
Dmb.  Lnk.;  pre/,  tame  m.Yks.';  tern  m.Yks.'  sw.Lin.' ; 
tem'd  w.Yks.  Lan. ;  temmed  Lan.  Not.     [tini ;  tism.] 

1.  V.  To  pour,  pour  out ;  to  empty  liquid  from  one  vessel 
to  another.    Also  used/ig.    Cf  toom. 

Sc.  Herd  Coll.  Sngs.  (1776)  Gl.  Cai.>,  Inv.  (H.E.F.)  Kcd. 
They  an'  Davit  teem't  the  stoup  Till  a'  the  three  were  fou,  Grant 
Lays  (1884)  19.  Dmb.  I'll  gang  in  an'  get  your  paste-pail  and  tim 
it  ower  your  held,  Strang  Lass  of  Lenno.x  (1899)  175.  N.I.' 
N.Cy.'  Teem  out  the  tea,  hinny  ;  N.Cy.°,  Nhb.i  Dur.  It  was  just 
like  teamin'  cau'd  waiter  down  mi'  back,  Egglestone  Betty  Podkins' 
Visit  (1877)  10;  Dur.',  Lakel.2,  Cum.'«  Cum.,  Wm.  Nicolson 
(1677)  Trans.  R.  Lit.  Soc.  (,i868j  IX.  Wm.  .Seun  hed  it  boilen  To 
teem  doon  her  throat,  Whitehead  Lff.  (1859)  7.  s.Wm.  (J.A.B.) 
n.Yks.*  Teeam  all  t'cau'd  tea  oot.  ne.Yks.'  Teeam  t'watthcr  oot 
o'  yon  can.  e.Yks.'  Noo  then,  get  tha  gone  and  teeam  slaps. 
m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  He  tem'd  aght  th'  teah.  Hartley  Sff<5  Yks.  Lan. 
(1895)  ii ;  w.Yks.^^*^  Lan.  Heaw  aw  tem'd  o  mi  love  an'  hope 
into  four  little  pages  o  papper,  Clegg  Sketches  (1895)  90;  Lan.' 
Come,  teem  eawt,  an' let's  be  suppin';  aw'mdry.  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.', 
e.Lan.',  m.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Teeom  me  another  dish  o'  tay  eawt. 
Chs.'*;  Chs.3  Cum,  missis,  teem  us  a  sup  of  tay.  s.Chs.',  Der.' ^ 
Not.  The  sun  .  .  .  slanting  like  it  was  teemed  out  of  something, 
Prior  Renie  (1895")  76  ;  Not.'^  s.Not.  Teem  the  watter  down  the 
drain  (J.P.K.).  n.Lin.'  Th' soft  thing  team'd  a  lot  o' watter  oot  o' 
th'  tea-kettle  up  o'  me.  sw.Lin.'  When  I  teem  him  some  tea, 
he'll  tak'  and  fling  it  at  me.  I  tem  some  tea  into  a  cup.  Nhp.'^ 
War.2  This  teapot  don't  teem  well ;  War.^  w.Wor.'  Canna  yu 
drinkyer  tay,  lad?  Teem  it  inta  the  sahrcer  [saucer]  then.  s.Wor.' 
Shr.'  Theer's  summat  got  i'  the  spout  o'  the  tay-pot,  it  dunna 
teem  well.  Glo.'^,  e.An.l  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  Cor. 
Teeming  out  her  licker,  J.  TRENOODLES/ifr.  .D/'fl/.  (1846)  59;  Cor.' 
Teem  out  the  liquor  ;  Cor.^ 

2.  To  rain  heavily  ;  to  pour  in  torrents. 

Sc.  It  teems  wi'  rain,  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.)  Dmb.  An 
awfu'  wat  day,  teemin'  doon  in  bucketfu's,  Strang  Lass  0/ Lennox 
(1899)  170.  Dmf.  It's  just  teeming,  Wallace  Sf/ioo/Hins/f;(  1899) 
354;  Teeming  and  raining  is  a  common  expression  (Jam.).  Ir. 
(A.S.-P.);  Troth,  it's  teemin'  powerful  this  instiant  up  there  in 
the  mountains.  Barlow Z.i5ro«w/ (1895)  45.  n.Cy.  (J.'VV.)  Wm. 
It  is  '  teeming  and  pouring'  means  '  raining  cats  and  dogs'  (A.T.). 
n.Yks.';  n.Yks.^  It  rains  and  teeams  on.  ne.Yks,'  It  fairteeam'd 
down.  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Bi  th'  time  they  gat  to  th'  Church  it  wor 
teemin'  daan.  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (18901  29;  w.Yks. ^  It  wur 
teiming  darn  at  four  o'clock.  37.  n.Lan.'  It's  fair  rainin'  and 
teemin' down.  Chs.'  Not.'  It  fair  temmed  down.  Lin.'  n.Lin.' 
Team  down  wi' rain.  sw.Lin.'  It  tem  down  with  rain  ;  it  did  teem. 
Rut.'  Where  the  slates  is  broken,  the  wet  teems  down  ever  so. 
War.'^  Hark  at  the  rain;  it  docs  teem. 
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3.  To  empty  or  empty  out  solids. 

Nhb.  Two  banksmen,  who  take  ofl  the  corves  at  the  top.  and 
empty,  or,  as  the  workmen  call  it,  'teem'  them.  Brand  Hist. 
Newc.  (1789)  II.  684,  iiole.  Cum.^  T'stcans  was  lipgin,  aside  o' 
t'stecl,  just  as  I'd  lecm't  them  oot,  15.  n.Yks.'^  ;  n.Yks.*  Tecam't 
coals  oot  at  t'backsidc.  w.Yks.  J.W.^  Lan.  Th'  potatoes  wur 
nicely  dried  an'  tcmd.  Ab-o'tli'-  Yale  Xitias  Diinier  [1886  11.  Chs.' ; 
Chs.3  You  may  teem  eggs  or  corn.  s.Cbs.'  Shr.'  I  axed  the 
Maistcr.  could  'e  change  mc  a  sovereign,  an'  'e  teemed  'is  pus, 
but  'e  'adna  got  it. 

Hence  Teemer,  sh.  the  large  bag  into  which  gleanings 
are  poured  out  of  the  smaller  bags  carried  at  the  waist. 
sw.Lin.'  4.  To  unload  a  cart,  ^S;c. ;  csp.  to  lift  hay  or 
corn  from  the  wagon  on  to  the  stack. 

Abd.  Term  ycr  cairt,  min  (G.W.).  n.Cy.  Morton  Cycla.  Agric. 
(i863\  Nhb.'  Tccmin  muck,  emptying  manure  from  a  carl  with 
a  teemin  hack.  ne.Yks.'  Com  an'  help  us  ti  teeam  this  kecak. 
e.Yks.  The  leader  ought  to  teame  the  waine,  Bi;sT/f«r.  Ecoii.  (1641) 
46  ;  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  ;  w.Yks. *  Going  to  teem  a  load  o'  coil,  an' 
nobbud  just  vvcsh'd  t'door-stans  !  ne.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  To  shoot  out. 
as  coals  from  a  cart.  Not.°  Those  men  have  teamed  that  load 
very  quickly.  s.Not.  Me  an'  Jim  'II  goo  on  the  stack;  but  who'll 
teem  to  Ui  ?  (J.P.K.)  Lin.  Morton  C)r/o. -^^nf.  (1863).  n.Lin.', 
se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  Nbp.  To  teem  the  loaded  corn,  Clare  Poems 
1 821)  92. 

Hence  (i)  Teamer,  sb.  the  man  who  empties  the  grain 
from  a  laden  cart  to  the  slack  ;  (2)  Teeming-hack,  sb.  a 
fork  with  teeth  set  at  right  angles  to  the  sliaft,  used  for 
hauling  stable  manure  out  of  a  cart  in  the  field. 

(i)  Lin.'  The  teamer  and  the  stacker  are  certain  officials  for 
whom  work  is  plentiful  during  the  harvest  season.     (2)  Nhb.' 

5.  Coaling  term  :  see  below. 

Nhb.'  In  loading  ships  with  coals  the  contents  of  the  waggons 
are  said  to  be  teemed  down  the  loading  spouts.  Teemin  bye,  or 
teemin  ower,  is  laying  coals  aside  at  bank  instead  of  sendingthem 
away  in  waggons.  Nhb.,  Dur.  Teeming  over  or  teeming  bye,  when 
trade  is  bad  or  wagons  scarce,  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  CI.  (1888). 

Hence  Teenier,  sb.  the  man  at  a  coal-shipping  staith 
who  lets  the  coals  out  of  the  wagons. 

Nhb.  A  teamer,  named  John  Grierson,  29,  of  Monkwearmouth, 
was  killed  instantaneously  whilst  working  at  the  Lambton  drops. 
Sunderland,  Newc.Dy.  Cliron.  (Mar.  22,  1900)  ;  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur. 
Nicholson  ib. 

6.  To  pour  molten  metals  into  moulds.    s.Yks.  (W.S.) 
Hence  Teemer,  sb.  the  man   who  pours  or  'teems' 

molten  steel  into  the  ingot-mould,  ib.  7.  To  bale  or  dip 
out  water  by  means  of  a  bowl  or  scoop. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Wmh.  Teem  out  the  boat  (K.M.V  Cor.  Tregagle 
is  a  giant,  condemned  'to  team'  out  Dosmary  Pool  with  a  limpet 
shell,  Flk-Lore  Rec.  (1880)  III.  283;  Cor." 

Hence  Teeming-day,  sb.,  obs.,  see  below. 

Cor.^  Tliere  was— twenty  years  ago — a  day  in  Camborne  when 
the  3'oung  people  flung  cups  of  water  at  one  another.  It  was 
called  Teemin'-daj'. 

8.  To  drain  the  water  off  potatoes,  &c.  when  boiled. 
S.Don.  Simmons  G/.  (1890).    w.Yks,  (J. W.)    Der.  Team  the  laters 

or  they'll  be  water  squalled.  Pour  the  water  off  the  potatoes  or 
they  will  be  sodden  (L.W.V 

9.  To  strike  out  a  bolt  from  a  bolt-hole  with  the  aid  of 
another  bolt.  Nhb.'  10.  sb.  A  heavy  downpour  or 
long-continued  fall  of  rain.     Also  used /iff. 

s.Sc.  It  s'all  be  a  sooplin  teem  o'  rain,  T.  Scott  Poems  {1793) 
366.  Cld.  (Jam.)  Ir.  Step  in  out  of  the  teems  of  rain.  Barlow 
Martin's  Coiiift.  (1896)  113.  N.I.'  I  was  out  in  a  perfect  teem. 
I. Ma.  In  the  teems  of  tears  and  sobs.  Brown  IVilcli  (1889)  146. 

11.  A  cart-load  to  be  emptied. 

n.Yks.*  'An  unheeasty  teeam,'  a  cart  load  of  materials  which 
cannot  be  shot  forth  at  once,  but  require  taking  out  by  degrees. 

12.  adj.   Empty.     See  Toom. 

Cal.'  Elg.  Is  ycr  muckle  greybeard  teem?  Tester  Pocxis  (1865^ 
148.  Abd.  It  I  the  house]  o'  sic  a  muckle  jamb  ...  an'  mair  nor 
the  tae  half  0  t  '11  hae  to  Stan"  teem,  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882) 
134.  Lnk.  At  length  their  purse  grew  bare  and  tim,  Ewing  Poems 
(1892)  13.  Edb.  Shaw's  your  pose  ;  Forseeth,  my  ain's  but  teem 
An'  light  this  day.  Fercusson  Poems  (1773)  132,  ed.  1785.  Rxb. 
Rustic  brains  thus  teem  o'  rhymes,  A.  Scoit  Poems  (ed.  18081  15. 
Lakel.'  Cum.  He  was  as  helpless  as  a  teeam  sack,  Wauc.ii  /.nte 
Cy.  (1861)  186.  Wm.  Many  hands  make  light  wark,  Many  nioullis 
a  teem  ark  (B.K.). 


13.  Phr.  to  work  teem,  to  work  for  nothing. 

n.Yks.  Better  sit  idle  then  work  teaum,  Piov.  in  Meriton 
Praise  Ale  (1684)  No.  22. 

14.  Thin.         Nhb.'  He's  varry  teem  leukin. 

|1.  Tcmyn,  or  niakcn  empty,  vacuo,  evaciio  (Prompt.). 
Icel.  Uriiia,  tama,  to  empty  (Vicfi:s.son).] 

TEEM,  !'.«,  sb.'^  and  adj.''  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks.  Der. 
Lin.  Also  written  team  N.Cy.*  Yks.  n.Lin.' ;  and  in 
form  teeam  n.Yks.*  [tim ;  tiani.)  1.  v.  Obs.  To  be 
pregnant ;  to  bring  forth ;  to  produce  in  abundance. 
w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Jan.  5,  18891.  [(K.)]  Hence 
(i)  Teeming,  ppl.  adj.  of  a  woman:  child-bearing,  apt  to 
bear  children  ;  (2)Teeniing-tinie,s6.thc  time  of  parturition. 

(i)  N.Cy.*  A  teeming  woman  is  still  in  use  for  one  that  is  apt  to 
bear  children  (s.v.  Beam  teams  .  w.Yks.  Thoresby  LeII.  (1703) ; 
w.Yks.*     (2)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.) 

2.  To  overflow ;  with  up:  to  fill  up  to  the  brim.  Also 
usedy?^. 

Inv.  (H.E.F.)  Edb.  The  least  untentit,  lowse  spoke  word,  Gars 
them  draw  the  ducUin'  sword  ;  An'  syne  infuriate  murder  teems, 
Learmont  Poems  (.1791)  61.  Feb.  Wi'  fury  [he]  teems.  For 
being  affronted  here  On  sic  a  day,  Linlomi  Green  (1685)  35,  cd. 
1817.     S.Lin.  (C.K.) 

Hence  Teeming-full,  adj.  full  to  running  over,  brimful. 
Cum."  e.Yks.'  MS.  add.  (T.H.)  3.  sb.  A  large  quantity, 
abundant  supply. 

n.Yks.*  'There's  a  vvhent   teeam    on't,'  a  great  quantity  of  it 
'  Teeams  o'  fooaks,'  a  large  assemblage. 
4.  adj  Obs.   Full. 

Yks.  If  Brayton  bargh,  and  Hambleton  hough,  and  Burton 
bream  Were  all  in  thy  belly  't  would  not  be  team,  Ray  Prov. 
(1678)  339. 

Hence  Teemful  or  Teniful,  adj.  brimful,  full  to  the  brim. 

N.Cy.*,  Cam.">,  n.Yks.*,  w.Yks.*.  Der.*,  Lin.',  n.Lin.' 

[1.  OE.  tieiiiaii,  to  be  pregnant  (Sweet).] 

TEEM,  K.3  and  sb.^  Bnff.'  [tim.]  1.  v.  With  on  :  to 
beat  with  severity.  2.  With  on :  to  work  with  great 
energy  and  speed.         'They  teemt  on  at  the  cuttan  a'  day.' 

3.  sb.   With  on  :  a  heavy  beating. 
TEEMONEER,  sb.     Obs.     Suf      [Not   known    to   our 

correspondents.]    A  naut.  term:  the  man  on  the  look-out. 

A  sea  term  in  common  use  among  the  Woodbridge  seamen  and 
prob.  elsewhere  (Hall.). 

TEEMS,  see  Tems(e. 

TEEN,  sb.,  t;.'  and  ac/j.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Chs.  e.An. 
Also  written  tean  Ayr. ;  tene  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  forms 
tein  Sc. ;  tynd  Lnk.    [tin.]      1.  sb.  Sorrow,  grief 

Sc.  Her  (louchtrous  heart  near  brast  wi'  teen.  Jamieson  Pop. 
Ballads  1,18061  I,  241.  Per.  In  that  hour  o'  tein.  She  wander'd  to 
the  dowie  glen,  And  never  mair  was  seen,  Ford  Harp  (1893'  40. 
Ayr.  The  cause  o'  a'  my  grief  an'  tean.  Is  still  thy  shy  disdain, 
Johnstone  Poems  (18201  125.  e.Ltb.  I,  for  dounricht  teen,  could 
greet  I  Mucklebackit  Tf/ymes  (18851  92.  Gall.  1  have  tried  so 
mickle  of  bliss  and  teen,  Crockett  Standard  Bearer  (1898)  2. 
N.Cy.',  Nhb.i 

2.  Wrath,  anger,  rage  ;  vexation;  revenge. 

Sc.  He  waxed  wralh  and  vowed  tein,  Aytoun  Ballads  (ed. 
1861)  I.  67.  Bch.  To  gar  me  rise  in  sic  a  teen  An'  pit  my  tongue 
a-scabblin.  Tauras  Poems  (1804  1  69  (Jam.,  s.v.  Scabble).  Ayr. 
Last  day  I  grat  wi'  spite  and  teen.  Burns  Petition  0/ Briiar  IVater, 
St.  3.  Lnk.  Ramsay /^ofi;j5  (1721)  Gt.  Rxb.  In  spite  and  teen 
the  beldam  mourns,  A.  Scott  Poemsici.  i8o8)ai.    Chs.*3,e.An.' 

Hence  Teenful,  adj.  wrathful ;  troublesome,  vexatious. 

Sc.  Wept  in  teenfu'  mood,  Aytoun  Ballads  (cd.  1861)  I.  25. 
e.An.' 

3.  See  below. 

Chs.  '  Good  or  fow  teen,'  good  or  bad  taking  (K.)  ;  Rav  (1691)  ; 
Chs.' ;  Chs.*  When  any  one  is  in  misfortune  or  bad  plight  he  is 
said  to  be  in  fow  teen  ;  Chs.^  When  any  one  has  come  to  grief  he 
is  said  to  be  '  in  fouteen.' 

4.  V.  To  trouble,  vex  ;  to  tease,  worry.  Sc.  (Jam.), 
e.An.',  Nrf.',  Suf.'  5.  adj.  Obs.  Angry.  n.Cy.  (K.), 
N.Cy.',  w.Yks.' 

[1.  Thus  liveth  fair  Anclida  the  queue  For  fals  Arcitc, 
that  did  hir  al  this  tcnc,  Ciiaucicr  An.  cH  Arcite,  140. 
OE. /'OHrt,  sutVerin^;  injury,  injustice.  4.  OE.  lienan,  to 
irritate,  annoy  (B.'l.).] 
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TEEN,  V?  Yks.  Lan.  Ken.  Dev.  Cor.  [tin.]  1.  To 
close,  shut.     See  Tine,  v? 

w.Yks.  Teen  th'  dur  to  an"  keep  th'  cowd  eawt  (D.L.).  Lan. 
Hie  tho'  off.  .  .  or  th'  dur  may  be  teen'd,  Waugh  Chim.  Contir 
(1874)  75,  ed.  1879;  Lan.',  e.Lan.i  s.Lan.i  Hast  teen't  that  dur? 
Dev.i  Many  many  nearts  I  ha'n"t  a  teen'd  my  eyes  vor  thinking  o' 
thee,  22.     Cor.'  1  haven't  teen'd  my  eye  ;  Cor.° 

Hence  (1)  Teening,  sb.,  (2)  Teening-time,  sb.  closing 
time,  lighting-up  time. 

(i)  Dev.'  Jist  bevore  candle-teening  the  passon  peep'd  in  upon 
u.s,  18.  (2)  ib. 
2.  Obs.  To  enclose  or  hedge  a  field.  Lan.  (K.)  3.  To 
make  a  hedge  with 'raddles.'  Ken.'*  Hence  (i)  Teenage, 
sb.  wood  suitable  for  raddling  a  hedge  ;  (2)  Teened,  ppt. 
adj.  made  with  '  raddles ' ;  (3)  Teener  or  Tener,  sb.  a  man 
who  'teens'  or  keeps  a  hedge  in  order;  (4)  Teenet  or 
Teenit,  sb.,  see  (i). 

(I)  Ken.  (K.),  (W.F.S.)     (2)  Ken.^  A  teened  hedge.     (3)  Ken.' 
(4)  Ken.  (W.F.S.) 
4.  Fig.  Of  the  moon  :  to  wane,  change.    Dev.' 

[OE.  tyiiaii,  to  fence,  enclose  ;  to  shut,  close  (Sweet).] 

'TEEN,  mfe  Sc.  [tin.]  An  abbreviation  of '  at  even.' 
Also  used  siihst. 

Sc.  Ye're  aff  your  eggs  for  ance,  gif  ye  ettle  to  come  on  us  the 
'teen  at  unawares,  St.  Paiiick  (1819)  I.  168  (Jam.).  Rnf.  On 
Saturday  teen  I'll  be  there,  Webster  Tf/iymcs  (1835)  7.  Ayr.  O 
wat  ye  what  my  minnie  did  On  Tysday  'teen  to  me  jo  ?  Burns 

0  wat  ye.  Lnk.  Tryst  their  lasses  to  come  yon'  Twa  houis  on 
Furesday  'teen,  Watson  Poems  (1853)  39.  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Encvcl.  (1824)  484,  ed.  1876. 

TEEN,  see  Teind,  Tend,  v.',  Tine,  z^.>.  Time. 

TEENAME,  TEEND,  see  To-name,  Teind,  Tend,  v.'^ 

TEENGE,  sb.     Obs.     Sc.  (Jam.)     A  colic  in  horses. 

TEENS,  sb.  pl.^    Cum.  I. Ma.  Chs.     [tlnz.j      1.  Tens. 

I.Ma.  Aw,  have  you  known  me  these  teens  of  years?  Caine 
Man.xniati  (1894)  pt.  v.  xiii.      Chs.^  Teens  of  pounds, 
2.  Something  over  ten  or  twelve  ;  see  below. 

Cum.  The  strokes  hed  oot-growen  the'r  '  teens,'  an'  wer'  fast 
comin'  to  '  tys,'  Burn  Fireside  Crack  (1886)  9.  Clis.'  Something 
above  ten.  Gen.  applied  to  money.  '  What  did  So-andso  get  for 
his  cow  ? '  '  Au  dunno  know,  but  it  wur  i'th'  teens.' 

TEENS,  sb.  pi.'  Pern,  [tlnz.]  Hay-bands.  s.Pem. 
Laws  Lii/ie  Enq.  (1888)  421. 

TEENY,  adj.^  In  gen.  dial,  and  colloq.  use  in  Eng. 
and  Amer.  Also  in  form  teenty  w.Yks.  se.Lin.  Amer. 
[trni.]  Sinall,  tiny,  minute  ;  also  in  comb.  Teeny  tiny. 
Teeny  weeny. 

n.Cy.  f  J- W.)  Cum.s  That  teenie  lump  o'  land  Is  t'dearest  grund 
.  .  .  bowte,  83.  w.Yks.  Two  sich  little  teenty  hands  i'  little  teenty 
gloves,  Hartley  C/ofA^//;;.  (1880)  40;  w.Yks.*'',  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.' 
A  teeny,  tiny,  tinchy  bit,  12.  Chs.'  s.Chs.'  A  little  teeny-tiny 
tin.  Midi.  A  tceney-wecney  little  critter  she  were  at  fust,  Bar- 
tram  Fco/>/c  of  Clapton  (1897)  66.  nw.Der.',  Not.',  Lin.',  Lei.' 
War.*  ;  War.^  What  a  dear  little  teeny  lamb.  s.Wor.  A  teeny 
martal,  .  .  as  teeny  as  teeny,  Outis  Vig.  Mon.  in  Berrow's  Jrn. 
(1896).  se.Wcr.'  A  little  teeny  apple.  Stir.'  It's  a  pretty  babby, 
but  a  teeny-weeny  thing,  yo'  met'n  put  it  in  a  quart  jug.  Hrf. 
Bound  Provinc.  (1876).  s.Wal.  That  teeny  weeny  crumb  of 
comfort!   Raine  f  Ws/i  S"i^o- (3rd  ed.)  289.      Glo.',Oxf.'     Brks.' 

1  awnly  yetted  a  teeny-tiny  bit  on't  but  ut  maayde  I  bad.  e.An.' 
Nrf.  A  few  teeny,  witty  little  things,  Emerson  Wild  Life  {iQgo) 
17.  I.W.'  He's  a  poor  little  teeny  buoy.  w.Cy.  Only  teeny 
children  and  almost  babies,  Hare /J)ofe»  ^)cs  (1898)  47.  Som. 
There  was  a  gurt  black  rock  wi'  a  teeny  white  chapel  on  it, 
Leith  Lemon  Verbena  (1895)  165.  Cor.  A  lot  of  teeny  flags,  Lee 
Paul  Carah  (1898)  107.  [Amer.  A  teenty,  teenty  speck  o'  myrrh, 
Slosson  fo.v^/ow  (1898)  16.] 

TEENY,  «(//■.*  Lan.  Fretful,  fractious,  said  of  a  little 
child.     (Hall.),  s.Lan.'     Sec  Teen,  sA. 

TEEOCK,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  teeuck.  [tiak.]  The 
lapwing,  Vanellus  cristatiis.    See  Teuchit. 

Teeocks  bleatin  skimmed  alang  The  gladsome  yerth,  Edwards 
Mod.  Poets,  7tli  .S.  246.     [SWAINSON  Birds  (1885)  184.] 

TEEP,  sec  Tape,  v.',  Teap,  sb.' 

TEEPLE,  sb.  and  v.  Abd.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]  \.  sb.  A  slight  touch  or  stroke.  2.  v. 
To  touch  or  to  strike  lightly. 


TEER,  V.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Der.  Lei.  Nhp.  Ken.  Also  written 
tear  n.Cy.  Lan.;  tere  n.Cy.  Nhp.';  and  in  form  tire  Lan. 
[tia(r.]  1.  OA5.  To  daub  with  clay.  n.Cy.  jK.),  (Hall.) 
Hence  Teer-wall,  sb.  a  clay  wall.     Ken.  (K.)  2.  To 

smear,  daub  ;  to  spread  ;  to  dirty.     See  Teery. 

Lei.'  '  Teer  the  treacle,'  spread  it  on  bread.     Nhp.'  The  child's 
face  is  teer'd  all  over  with  treacle. 
3.  To  stir  the  colours  for  block  calico-printing. 

Rnf.  A  boy  or  girl  employed  to  teer  or  stir  the  colour-sieve 
stretched  on  a  frame  at  printworks,  Wallace  Sclwolmaster 
(1899)  354-     nw.Der.' 

Hence  (i)  Teer-boy,  (2)  Tiring-boy,  sb.  a  boy  employed 
to  stir  the  colours  in  printing  cloth,  &c. 

(i)  Lan.  Tear-boys  were  very  common  in  Lancashire.  Their 
duty  was  to  attend  upon  a  block  printer  by  hand — one  to  each 
man,  but  as  printing  by  machine  was  developed  tear-boys  had  to 
find  other  employment  (S.W.).     (2)  Lan.  (Hall.) 

TEER,  see  Tear,  v.\  Their. 

TEEREN,  sb.  Nhb.'  [ti'ran.]  The  common  tern, 
Sknia  hirimdo.     (s.v.  Sea-swallow.) 

TEERIBUS,  see  Teribus. 

TEER  'WAR,  int.  Nhb.'  A  signal  that  men  at  the 
bottom  of  a  pit  are  ready  to  ascend. 

TEERY,  adj.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Shr.  Cor.  Also  written 
teary  Nhp.*  Cor.'*;  and  in  forms  tary  Cor.*;  terry 
War.'*    [tiaTi.]     1.  Sticky,  smeary;  adhesive.    See  Teer. 

Lei.'  Handling  the  sugar  will  make  your  hands  teery.  Nhp.' 
Handling  moist  sugar  and  plums  will  make  the  hands  teery ; 
Nhp.2  The  dressen  them  ship's  made  my  hands  teary.     War.'^ 

2.  Soft,  smooth,  mellow;  soft  like  dough.    Also  used  rt^z^i. 
Shr.'  If  yo'  putten  a  spot  o'  'ot  waiter  i'  the  churn,  it'll  mak' 

the  butter  work  teery.     Cor.'* 

3.  Of  the  ground  :  easy  to  work.    Also  used  advb. 

Shr.'  The  ground  works  nice  an'  teery  after  the  fros'.  Cor.* 
In  mining,  ground  which  is  easily  dugout,  because  of  itsnumerous 
small  joints  or  fissures. 

TEERY,  see  Teary,  adj.'^ 

TEES,  sb.  pi.  Cum.  Yks.  [tlz.]  1.  Two  small  pins 
in  the  tail-board  of  a  cart,  which  fit  into  corresponding 
holes  in  the  '  ear-brig.'    Cum.*    See  T.       2.  Ties  ;  studs. 

w.Yks.  Wee'U  meh  that  arridges  o'  gode  wi'  tees  o'  silver, 
Littledale  Crav.  Sng.  Sol.  (1859)  i.  11. 

TEESICKER,  sb.  Nhb.'  Also  written  teeziker. 
[ti'zikar.]     An  overpowering  quantity  ;  see  below. 

When  a  man  has  got  a  task  that  overtaxes  him,  or  an  overdose 
of  medicine  or  too  much  drink,  it  is  said,  '  He's  got  a  teesicker." 

TEESIE,  sb.  Fif  (Jam.)  A  gust  of  passion.  Cf. 
teasy,  2. 

TEESSIT,  sb.  Bnff.'  [ti'sit]  The  line  first  shot 
from  a  fishing-boat ;  the  man  whose  line  is  first  shot. 

TEESTY-TOSTY,  see  Tistytosty. 

TEET,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  [tit.]  1.  v.  To  peep  ;  to  peep 
or  pry  in  a  sly,  clandestine  manner.    Cf.  toot,  v.* 

Sh.I.  Peerie  Aandrew  wis  sittin'  at  Arty's  side  tryin  to  teet  at 
Liza  noo  an'  agen,  Burgess  Sketches  (2nd  ed.)  75.  Cai.'  Bch. 
I  can  leet  an' hitch  about,  Forbes  Ulysses  {i-jB$)  36.  Frf.  Stowlins 
teetin'  wi'  a  wishfu'  e'e,  Morison  Poems  (1790)  185.  Per.  Now 
like  a  timid  fawn  he  teets  Amang  the  woods,  Stewart  Cliaracler 
(1857)  120. 

Hence  Teet-bo  or  Teetie-bo,  sb.  peep-bo  ;  a  game  at 
peep-bo.     Also  used  attrib.  and  fig. 

Sc.  (G.W.)  BnlT.  John  Grumphie,  teet,  teet  bo,  O  willawins, 
whare  art  thou,  jo,  Taylor  Poems  (1787)  181.  Edb.  Play  teet-bo 
fra  nook  to  nook,  Fekgusson  Poems  (1773)  224,  ed.  1785. 

2.  sb.   A  stolen  glance  ;  a  peep. 

Sc.  I  saw  Eppie  stealin'  a  teet  at  him,  Campbell  (1B19)  I.  33' 
(Jam.).     Cai.' 

3.  Fig.  The  smallest  sound  ;  the  least  word. 

Bntr.'  He  sat  i'  the  neuk  wee  a  face  as  lang's  a  rehp,  an'  nae 
ae  tcct  cam  oot  o's  hehd. 

TEET,  adj.  Or.L  [tit.]  Nimble.  Ellis  Prominc. 
(1889)  V.  806. 

TEE-TAK-UP-O',  sb.  Cum.  Lin.  Also  in  form  tee- 
tak'em-all  n.Lin.'     A  teetotum. 

Cum.'(s.v.  Dally) ;  Cum.^ Ashap'standin'uplike a tee-tak-up-o', 
160;  Cum.^,  n.Lin. ' 

[So  called  because  the  player  who  spins  the  tcc-totuni 
so  that  the  side  marked  T  turns  up,  takes  all  the  stakes. 
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TEEVER 


The  sense  of  T-totum  is  the  same  ;  from  L.  Iblwn,  llic 
whole.     Strutt  Sports,  bk.  iv.  iv.  §  6] 

TEETAMATORTER,  see  Titter-totter. 

TEETAN.sA.  Sh.andOr.I.  [titan.]  1.  The  meadow 
pipit,  Anthus  pratensis. 

Or.I.  [So  called]  from  its  short  and  feeble  note,  Swainson  Bird-, 
(1885'!  45. 
2.  The  rock  pipit,  Aulhus  obscurus.     Sh.I.  ib.  46. 

TEETAWTER,  see  Tittertotter. 

TEETEE,  sb.    Sc.  Dor.  A  total  abstainer,  a  teetotaller. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Dor.Convertedvolksbegen'rallyteetees,AGNUsyrtM 
Oxber  (1900)  317. 

TEETER,  see  Titter,  v. 

TEETER  ■  CUM  ■  TAUTER,  TEETERMATORTER, 
TEETERY,  see  Tittertotter,  Tittery. 

TEETH,  sb.  pi.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and 
Amer.  1.  In  co;/?/>.(i)  Teeth-ache,  toothache  ;  (2) -haler, 
a  dentist ;  (3)  -rife,  palatable,  toothsome. 

(0  Sh.I.  '  Oh  !  '  gasped  Geordie,  '  it's  dis  confoundit  teetlinchc,' 
NicoLSON  AithsiM  Hcdiler  (1898)  14.  e.Dur.'  He's  getteti  the 
teethache.  Nrf.  For  tecthache  we  rub  the  inside  vvi'  rum, 
Emerson  Wild  Life  (1890)  96.  [Amer.  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  211.] 
(2)w.Cor.'     (3")  Rxb.  (Jam.),   Nhb.i 

2.  Phr.  (i)  the  tun  of  one's  teeth,  free  board;  see  Run,  33; 

(2)  to  be  after  teeth,  to  be  cutting  teeth  ;  (3I  to  be  naught  but 
teeth  and  eyes,  to  be  ill-favoured  ;  (4)  to  tiia/ce  one's  teeth  riii 
water,  to  make  one's  mouth  water  ;  (5)  to  tack  one's  teeth 
into  anything;  to  set  about  it  heartily. 

(il  Ir.  Other  times  'twould  be  welcome  to  the  run  of  its  teeth 
in  the  field,  Barlow  Shamrock  (1901)  252.  (2")  Dev.  If  he  is 
after  teeth,  you  rub  his  gums,  Baring-Gould  Idylls  (1896)    19. 

(3)  Wm.  He's  nowt  but  teeth-an-cen  (B.K.).  (4)  Dwn.  The  smell 
o'  them  was  makin"  my  teeth  rin  water,  Lyttle  Robin  Gordon,  47. 
(5)  Chs.<"  (s.v.  Tack). 

3.  sg.   A  tooth. 

Cai.'  Frf.,  e.Per.  I've  a  sair  teeth  (W.A.C.).  Ayr.  What ! 
anither  teethie  through,  Aitken  Lays  (1883")  133.  Wgt.  A  big 
drainer  .  .  .  came  to  him  to  have  a  teeth  pulled,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip 
(1878)  188. 

TEETH,  see  Teth,  sb. 

TEETHE,  V.  Sc.  Also  in  form  teeth.  1.  To  fix 
teeth  in  a  spiked  instruinent. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Ayr.  O  merry  hae  I  been  teethin'  a  heckle, 
Burns  Merry  hae  I  been,  st.  i.  Bwk.  Out  through  the  mark  the 
arrows  nevv,They  teeth'd  it  like  a  harrow,  W.  Crockett yi/i>i5/)Ws>i 
(1893)  153. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  fe /cf/Z/f/z/ioM,  to  makean  impression  on;  (2)  to 
teeth  ivilh  lime,  see  below. 

(i)  Abd.  (Jam.)  (2)  Sc.  To  build  a  wall  either  dry  or  with  clay 
in  the  inside,  using  a  little  lime  between  the  layers  of  stones 
towards  the  outside  (Jam.).  Fif.  Stone  walls  teethed  with  lime, 
Statist.  Ace.  XI.  482  (Jam.). 

3.  To  face  ;  to  venture  out  of  doors.     Also  with  out. 
Bnff.'  They  wirna  aible  t'  teethe  the  blast. 

TEETHED,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Having  teeth ;  furnished 
with  teeth. 

Dmb.  A  lang-teethed  heckle.  Cross  Disruption  (1844)  xxiii. 
Ayr.  The  instrument  used  for  reaping  in  our  young  days  was  the 
teethed  sickle.  White  Jottings  (1879)  49. 

TEETHFUL,  sb.  Sc.  A  toothful,  a  small  quantity  of 
any  liquid.         Cai.'  To  tak  a  teeth-fu'. 

TEETHING  BANNOCK,  sb.  Sc.  [titSin-banak.]  A 
cake  given  to  a  child  when  first  teething  ;  see  below. 

ne.Sc.  The  teethin  bannock  .  .  .  was  baked  of  oatmeal  and  butter 
or  cream,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  a  ring,  in  presence  of 
a  few  neighbours,  and  without  a  single  word  being  spoken  by  the 
one  baking  it.  When  prepared  it  was  given  to  the  child  to  play 
with  till  it  was  broken.  A  small  piece  was  then  put  into  the 
child's  mouth  if  it  had  not  done  so  of  its  own  accord.  Each  one 
present  carried  away  a  small  portion.  Such  a  bannock  was 
supposed  to  ease  the  troubles  of  teething,  Gregor  Fii-Lore  (1B81) 
g.  Bnff.i  It  must  be  given  whole  to  the  infant,  who,  as  a  matter  of 
course  puts  it  to  its  mouth  and  breaks  it ;  and  herein  lies  the  virtue 
of  the  bannock  to  render  dentition  easy. 

TEETHING-PLASTER,  sb.  Sc.  A  cake  given  to  a 
child  when  first  teething;  the  same  as 'Teething-bannock' 
(q.v.).    ne.Sc.  Gregor  Flk-Lore  (1881)  9. 


TEETHLESS,  (i(/y.    Sc.    Toothless. 

Cai.  Yer  slairvui',  tetthlcss  grannie,  M'Lennan  Ptas.  Life 
(1871)  H.  117.  Per.  Ho  cannot  use  them  all  at  once  More  than 
a  teethless  wife  can  gnaw  hard  bones.  Smith  Pochis  (1714)  86, 
cd.  1853.  Dmb.  She  would  be  owcr  ninkled  an'  teethless  by  that 
time,. Strang /.(jss  <//.f»«o.v  (1899)  167.  Edb.  An  auld  teethless 
harrow,  a  brechem  ring  rent,  Maclagan  Poems  (1851)  174. 
Dmf.  'Your  bloodless  check  an'  teethless  mou",  Johnston  Poems 
(1820)  133. 

TEETHY,  ad/.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Also  written 
teathy  w.Yks."  ne.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  n.Lin.'    [trtJi.] 

1.  Fretful,  fractious,  '  tetchy,'  gen.  applied  to  children  or 
infants.    Cf.  toothy. 

N.Cy.'  (s.v.  Teady).  w.Yks.'  Shoe  begins  to  be  vara  tim'rous 
an  keisty,  an  as  teclhy  as  a  stcg  in  a  yate,  ii.  291.     Lin.',  n.Lln.' 

2.  Ill-tempered,  peevish,  cross;  crabbed;  pugnacious; 
inveterate. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  s.Sc.  '  A  teethy  answer,'  a  tart  reply  (Jam.). 
Lnk.  She  was  aye  a  terrible  sherp  teethy  creatur'.  Eraser 
IVhaups  (1895)  157.  Rxb.  At  his  expense  our  teethy  faes  are  fed, 
A.  Scott  Poems  (ed.  1808)  160.  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  w.Yks. 
A  question  is  asked  whether  the  old  man  .  .  .  will  come  down 
to-day,  when  the  remark  is,  that  he  is  very  teethy,  Hamilton 
Nugae  Lit.  (1841)  311  ;  w.Yks.^*,  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Lin.' 

3.  Having  many  or  large  teeth  ;  biting;  given  to  biting. 
Sc.    (Jam.    Suppl.)     Rnf.   With    hero's   heart   and   teethy  jaw, 

Nane  like  him  could  badger  draw,  Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  136. 

TEETICK,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  written  tietick  and  in 
form  teetuck.  [ti'tik,  -ak.]  1.  The  meadow  pipit, 
Anlhiis  pratensis. 

Aliuida  pnileiisis.  Tee-tick,  Tit-lark,  Edmondston  Zetl.  (1809) 
II.  236  (Jam.)  ;  Swainson  Birds   1885)  45  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 
2.  The  rock  pipit,  Anthus  obscurus.    Swainson  ib.  46. 

TEETLIN,  sb.  Cai.'  [trtlin.]  1.  The  meadow  pipit, 
Anthus  pratensis.      2.  The  rock  pipit,  A.  obscurus. 

TEE-TOLLY,  sb.  Cum.  Win.  Also  in  form  tee-tully 
Cum."  [tl'-toli ;  -tuli.]  A  teetotum  ;  a  small  top  spun 
with  the  fingers. 

Lake!.',  Cum.  (J.D.)     Wni.  Make  us  a  tee-tolly,  please  (B.K.). 

TEETOTAL,  sb.  Sc.  Dur.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Dor.  Also 
written  teetottle  Dor.;  and  in  form  tee  tot  Rnf.  [ti'totl.] 
A  teetotaller,  a  total  abstainer  ;  teetotalism,  esp.  in  phr. 
to  join  or  sign  teetotal.     Also  used  altrib. 

ne.Sc.  Neither  the  '  teetotal,'  nor  the  'templars,'  nor  his  pledge 
to  Mr.  Love  had  cured  Scorgie,  Green  Gordonliaven  (1887)  112. 
Per.  I  maun  join  the  Teetotal,  Stewart  Character  (1857)  149. 
Rnf.  Tee-Tots  vvi'  their  lecturing  lash  us,  Clark  Rliyntes  (1842) 
16.  Gall.  They  join  teetotal  because  when  they  taste  they  gane 
mad  wi't  entirely,  Irving  Lays  (1872)  230.  Wgt.  Teetotal  will 
prevail  in  spile  of  all  the  durt  in  h — 1,  Eraser  Wigtown  U877) 
308.  Dur.  ihoo'll  hev.nee  objection  if  I  sign  teetotal,  Guthrie 
Kitty  Pagan  {igoo'  165.  w.Yks.  1  J. W.)  Lan.  My  owd  grandam 
sent  me  out  wi'  th'  teetotals  on  Whit  Monday,  Antrobus  Wilders- 
moor  (1901)  209.  Lin.  You  know,  mother,  I'm  a  teetotal  now 
(R.E.C.\     Dor.  I'm  tcclottle  myself,  Cornh.  Mag.  (Sept.  1900  1  308. 

TEETOTAL,  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Lan.  Chs.  Amer.  [tltotl.] 
Perfect,  complete,  entire  ;  used  as  an  intensitive. 

n.Ir.  The  Divil  knowin' ...  his  teetotal  want  av  contrition,  Lays 
and  Leg.  (1884)  69.     s.Lan.'  He's  a  teetotal  foo'. 

Hence  Teetotally,  adv.  totally,  quite. 

Lnk.  I'm  doonricht  teetotally  bauld,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  ;i873) 
102.  Lth. '  Darling'  was,  both  for  go  and  beauty,  an  out  and  outer, 
teetotally,  LuMSDEN5/if('/i-/(fa(^(i892j  220.  s.Lan.'.  Chs. '^  [Amer. 
I'm  teetotally  ershamed  of  ye,  Dave,  Cent.  Mug.  (Mar.  18851  680.] 

TEETOTALLER,  s6.  Cum."  The  small  tortoise-shell 
butterfly,  Vanessa  urtica. 

TEETOTUM,  v.  Dev.  [trtotam.]  To  wheel  or  whirl 
about;  to  twist  round.     Also  used y?^. 

There  was  times  when  he  teetotummed  round  past  Christian 
patience,  Zack  On  Trial  (i8gg)  131;  He's  been  teetotuming  in 
and  out  of  the  house  the  livelong  day,  ib.  46. 

TEE-TOUCH-'WOOD,  sb.  Obs.  Lan.  A  children's 
game.    See  Tig,  v. 

Another  party  engaged  in  the  games  of  prison-bars,  tee-tonch- 
wood,  Thornber  Hist.  Blackpool  (1837)  90. 

TEETY,  TEEUCK,  see  Teaty,  Teeock. 

TEEV,  TEEVA,  TEEVER,  see  Tiver. 
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TEEVOO,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  tevoo.  A  male 
flirt.     Sc.  Mackay.     Gall.  Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824). 

TEEWHEEP,  sb.  Or.I.  Also  in  form  teewhoap. 
The  lapwing  or  peewit,  Vaitelliis  cristatiis.  See  also 
Tewit,  &c. 

The  Teewhoap,  which  from  the  sound  it  utters,  has  the  liame 
of  the  teewhoap  here,  Barry  Hist.  (1805)  307  (Jam.);  Swainson 
Birds  (1885I  184  ;  S.  &  Ork.i 

TEE-WHEET,  TEEYUM,  see  Tewit,  Toom. 

TEEZLE,  V.  Obs.  n.Cy.  In  phr.  to  leezle  wool,  to  pull 
it  asunder  with  the  fingers.    Grose  (1790).    Cf  tease,  v.  2. 

TEFT,  V.  Hmp.  Wil.  [teft.]  To  try  the  weight  of 
anything  by  poising  it  in  the  hand.  Prob.  a  corruption 
of 'to  heft."     Cf.  heft,  I'.' 6. 

Hmp.'  Wil.  Teft  this,  wul  ye  '  Britton  Beauties  (iSas) ;  Wil.i 
'What  heft  do  j'ou  think  this  bundle  is?'   'I  don't  Itnow,  let's  teft  it.' 

TEG,  sb.  In  ffeii.  dial,  use  in  midl.  and  s.  counties. 
Also  in  form  tig  Glo.'  [teg.]  1.  A  yearling  sheep 
before  it  has  been  shorn.  Also  in  comb.  Ewe  teg.  Wether 
teg.     See  Tag,  sb." 

Sir,  Der.  (J.K.),  Der.^,  Not.'  Lei.i  A  lamb  becomes  a  'teg' 
about  the  first  Michaelmas  after  its  birth,  and  remains  so  till  after 
the  second  shearing.  Nhp.'  The  Ewe  or  female  lamb,  after 
Michaelmas  or  going  to  turnips,  till  the  first  shear-day,  is  called  a 
Ewe  teg.  The  Wether  or  male  lamb  after  Michaelmas  is  a  Wether 
teg.  The  yearling  sheep  after  shear-day  is  called  a  Teg  (s.v. 
Sheep).  War.sS'',  s.War.',  w.Wor.',  s.Wor.i,  se.Wor.i,  Shr.i 
Glo.  One  o'  the  tegs  wur  a  took  middling,  Buckman  Darke's 
Sojoiiiii  (1890)  138;  (A.B.);  GI0.12  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  Brks.> 
Bdf.  (J.W.B.);  The  winter  keep  of  tegs,  whether  consisting  of 
turnips  or  grass,  Batchelor  Agric.  (1813)  93.  Hrt.  Ellis  Mod. 
////s/>.  (1750)  IV.  iv.  w.Mid.  (W.P.M.),  Ken.',  Sur.i  Sus.  Tegs, 
lambs  of  last  yeaning.  Young  Annals  Agric.  (i  784-1815)  XI.  197. 
Hmp.',  Wil.  (W.C.P.),  n.Wil.  lE.H.G.),  Dor.»  Som.  Yo  can  buy 
good  tegs  and  wethers  at  a  half  a  crown  a  piece,  Agrikler  Rhymes 
(1872)  65.  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  w.Som.'  [.Sheep  bear 
the  name  of  lamb  until  8  months  old,  after  which  they  are  ewe 
and  wether  teggs  until  once  clipped,  Stephens  Farm  Bk.  (ed. 
1849)  I.  213.] 

Hence  Teg-nian,  sb.  a  shepherd. 

Wil.'  I  am  a  teg-man  (or  shepherd)  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  White, 
IVil.  Cy.  Minor  (Oct.  28,  1892)  8,  col.  5. 

2.  The  fleece  of  a  yearling  sheep.    Also  in  comb.  Teg's- 
wool  or  Teg-wool. 

Nhp.'  The  fieeces  of  the  first  shearings  amongst  wool-dealers 
are  called  indiscriminately  Tegs  or  Hogs  (s.v.  Sheep).  Shr.'  The 
wool  known  as  teg's-wool  is  distinguished  by  a  little  curl  at  the 
end,  which  that  of  an  after-shearing  never  has.  w.Som.'  This 
word  is  not  so  often  applied  to  the  sheep  as  '  hog,'  but  more  freq. 
to  the  wool — Teg-wool  being  the  same  as  hog-wool,  i.e.  wool  of 
a  year  and  a  half's  growth. 

TEGGY,  adj.     Ess.     Foggy,  damp.     (W.W.S.) 

TEGIOUS,  TEGTAIL,  see  Tedious,  Tecktail. 

TEH,  sec  Thee,  pers.  proiu,  Thou,  Thy. 

TEICHER,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  in  forms  teigher 
Nhb.' ;  ticher  Sc.  (Jam.);  tieheer  Nhb.';  tigher  Bwk. 
(Jam.)  [ti-xar,  tixsr.]  I.  v.  To  ooze  from  the  skin  ;  to 
distil  almost  imperceptibly. 

s.Sc.  When  the  skin  is  slightly  cut  it  is  said  to  '  teicher  and 
bluid'  when  the  quantity  of  blood  effused  is  scarcely  sufficient  to 
form  a  drop  (Jam.).  Bwk.  Applied  to  blood  and  other  liquids 
(li.;.  Nhb.'  Gen.  used  in  the  participial  form,  '  teicherin.'  A 
newly-broken  skin  on  which  matter  is  just  forming  is  said  to  be 
teicherin,  as  when  maggots  are  on  the  skin  of  a  sheep,  or  when 
a  watery  humour  issues  from  a  wounded  place. 
'2.  sb.  The  appearance  of  a  fretted  sore.     Rxb.  (Jam.) 

TEIDSOME,  see  Teddisome. 

TEIGHT,  pp.  Lnk.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Fatigued. 

TEIL,  V.     Obs.    Wxf.'    To  ail,  to  be  amiss. 

Fade  teil  thee,  zo  lournagh,  co  Joane,  zo  knaggee?  [What  ails 
you  so  melancholy,  quoth  John,  so  cross?]  84. 

TEIL,  TEIM,  TEIN,  see  Teal,  sb.,  Teem,  v.\  Teen,  sb.' 

TEIND,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks.  Also  in  forms 
teen  Dmb.  Ayr.  n.Cy.  Cuni.'=* ;  teend  e.Yks. ;  tein  n.Sc; 
tiend  Sc.  [tlnd,  tin.|  \.  sb.  A  tithe  ;  a  tenth  part  pay- 
able to  the  Church.    Also  usedT?.^'. 

Sc.  It  may  be  a  grant  of  kirklands  and  teinds,  Scott  Nigel  (1834) 


xxxi.  Sh.I.  To  Urie  the  udallers  came  with  the  'teinds'  or  tithes 
they  had  to  pay,  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  4.  n.Sc.  There's  nane 
that  comes  to  gude  greenwood  But  pays  to  me  a  tein,  Buchan 
Ba/lcids  {1B28)  I.  235,  ed.  1875.  ne.Sc.  Every  seven  years  they 
[i.  e.  the  P'airies]  had  to  pay  '  the  tcind  to  hell,'  and  this  they 
endeavoured  to  do  by  a  human  being  rather  than  by  one  of 
themselves,  Gregok  Flk-Lore  (1881)  5,  e.Sc.  Sooner  or  later 
they  that  follow  the  sea  maun  pay  their  teind.  Strain  Elnislie's 
Drag-net  (1900)  208.  Frf.  The  .  .  .  parsonage  teinds  of  the  lands 
of  Ifalcortowne  and  mill  lands  thereof,  Wright  Gideon  Gntlirie 
(1900)  148.  Dmb.  He  is  raizin  a  plea  against  the  laird  for  sum- 
thing  they  call  the  teens,  Cross  Disruption  (1844)  xiii.  Ayr. 
Claiming  out  of  the  teinds  an  augmentation  of  my  stipend,  Galt 
Ann.  Parish  (1821)  xxvii  ;  What  would  be  the  sense  o'  listening 
to  lang  sermons,  payin'  teens,  and  a'  the  rest?  Johnston  CUn- 
bucliie  (1889)  100.  e.Lth.  The  teinds  didna  belang  to  the  kirk  ava, 
but  the  nation,  Hunter,/.  Imvick  (1895)  163. 

2.  Comb,  (i)  Teind-barn,  a  tithe-barn  ;  (2)  •collecting 
day,  the  day  on  which  the  tithes  are  collected  ;  (3)  -free, 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  tithes ;  (4) -lamb,  pig,  &c., 
a  tithe  lamb  or  pig,  &c. ;  (5)  .leath,  see  (ij  ;  (6)  -sheaves, 
sheaves  payable  as  tithes ;  (7)  -skate,  obs.,  a  skate  or  fish 
payable  as  tithes. 

(i)  n.Cy.  Grose  (t79o\  Cum.''  (2']  Sh.I.  Old  teind-collecting 
day.  Still  noticed  in  Northmavine,  il/(7Hso/('sSA.  ^/;;;.  (1893).  (3) 
Sc.  (Jam.)  (4)  Sc.  His  head  mouldy,  his  tiend  lamb  and  pig  all 
scouthered,  Magopico  (ed.  1836)   16.     (5)  n.Cy.  (Hall.),  Cum.'* 

(6)  Sc.  An  easy  tack  of  the  teind-sheaves,  Scott  Monasteiy  (1820) 
xxxiii.  Frf.  The  tiend  sheaves,  Wright  Gideon  Guthrie  (1900) 
148.  Lnk.  The  tiend-sheaves  or  parsonage-tiends  of  the  foresaid 
lands  of  Kippelrig,   Wodrow  Ch.   Hist.  (1721)   II.   76,  ed.  1828. 

(7)  Fif.  He'd  sooner  fling  them  [fish]  back  i'  the  sea  Than  gi'e  ae 
teind-skate  to  the  bishop,  Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  13. 

3.  Phr.  Court  of  Teinds,  the  court  of  law  dealing  with  the 
tithes  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Also  called 
Teind  Court. 

Sc.  When  a  clergyman  considers  his  stipend  too  small,  he  may 
institute  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Teinds  for  having  it  increased, 
Outram  L^'nes  (1887)  75.  w.Sc.  He  was  also  thoroughly  up  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Teind  Court,  Macdonald  Settlement  (1869) 
65,  ed.  1877. 

4.  V.   Obs.  To  tithe. 

Bnfr.  From  the  time  that  teinding  is  finished,  Cramond  Culteit 
Ann.  (1888)  97.  Lnk.  When  their  cornes  are  shorne,  stoukd, 
dead,  and  dry.  They  cannot  get  them  teinded,  Lithgow  Poet.  Rem. 
(1618-60)  Scotland's  Welcome,  ed.  1863.  e.Yks.  Not  to  suffer 
them  [some  fleeces]  to  be  teended.  Best  Riir.  Econ.  (1641)  26. 

[1.  ON.  timid,  a  tithe.  4.  thiiida,  to  pay  tithes,  or  have 
one's  property  taxed  for  tithe  (Vigfusson).] 

TEIND,  see  Tind,  Tine,  sb.\  v.^ 

TEIST,  sb.  Abd.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   A  handful. 

TEISTIE,  sb.  Sc.  Nrf.  Also  in  forms  taiste  Or.I. 
(Jam.);  testie  ne.Sc;  tiestie  Sh.I.;  tyst(e  S.  &  Ork.' 
Cai.'  Nrf. ;  tystie  Sc.  S.  &  Ork.'  The  black  guillemot, 
Una  grylle. 

Sc.  Hear  the  maws  and  tystie's  roar  abune,  Edwards  Mod. 
Poets,  7th  S.  248.  Sh.I.  He  turned  as  fat  as  a  tiestie  and  as  round 
as  a  pellick,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  27;  S.  &  Ork.'  Or.I.  Swain- 
son Birds  (1885)  218;  The  taiste  or  black  guillemote  builds  her 
nest  in  the  cliffs.  Statist.  Ace.  XX.  264  (Jam.).  ne.Sc.  The  black 
guillemot  {Uria  grylle),  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  the  Testie,  Smith 
Sea  Fowls  in  Moray  Firth,  in  Zoologist  (1850)  VIII.  2913.  Cai.' 
Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  50. 

[ON.  feist  or  feisli.  Mod.  N.  teisie,  the  sea-pigeon,  Uria 
i^rylle  (Vigfusson).] 

TEITY,  adj.  s.Chs.'  [tei'ti.]  Squeamish.  Also  in 
comp.  Teity-stomached. 

6e)z  sii  des-purt  teyti-stiim-ukt,  yu)kn  gy'et  nuwt  uzdiiz  forim. 

TEJOUS,  see  Tedious. 

TEK,  s6.    Sh.I.    [tek.]    A  dog.    See  Tike,  s*.' 

Tak'  a  hair  o'  the  tek  that  belt  dee,  SPENCE/VA-Z.off  (1899)  225. 

TEK,  see  Take,  Teak,  sb> 

TELEGRAFT,  v.  and  sb.     Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Lin.  Rut. 
Dor.  Amer.     Also  written  telegrapht  Lin. ;  and  in  forms 
talegrapht  Not. ;  talligraft  s.Lan.'     [te-li-,  taligraft.] 
1.  V.  To  telegraph. 

w.Yks.   (J.W.),  s.Lan.'     Not.   I  never  heard  of  talegraphting 
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coffins,  sir,  Prior  Renie  (1895)  46.     Lin.  I'm  not  much  for  wriliii' 
so  I  went  to  tli'  poust  office  an' she  [post-mistress]  telegraphtetl  to 
him  (E.P.).     (Amer.  He'll  put  in  up  above,  and  tclegralt  to  Boston, 
Ccnl.  Mag.  (Oct.  1902)  865.] 
2.  sb.  A  telegram.    Also  used  atirib. 

e.Sc.  To  send  awa'  a  telcgraft  message.  Strain  Etinslie's  Diag- 
net  (igoo)  370.  Rut.'  I  recl<ons  that  the  old  beacon  wur  a  telc- 
graft. It  saj's  in  the  history  as  how  they  was  invented  by  Potelmy. 
Dor.  I  have  had  a  graft,  my  dear,  a  telegraft,  Francis  Fiandtr's 
ll'iiiow  (1 901)  pt.  II.  i.x. 

TELESCOPE,  i6.  Yks.   A  kaleidoscope.   n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

TELEWAG,  sb.  Lan.  Dor.  Also  in  form  taliwag 
e.Lan.'    (teli-,  taliwag.]    A  telegram;  a  telegraph  wire. 

Lan.  It  ud  cost  him  a  deeal  o'  brass,  I  reckon,  if  he  wur  t'comc 
on  th'  telewag,  Brierley  Collets,  xvii.  e.Lan.'  Dor.  'Tis  tha 
[wires]  da  car  the  tclewags,  Young  Rnbin  Hill  (1867)  i. 

TELFER,  see  Tilfer. 

TE-LICK,  adv.  Cum.  In  phr.  te-lick,  te-smack,  as  fast 
as  possible,  '  helter-skelter.' 

It's  Robbie  ;  .  .  te-lick,  te-smack.  .  .  They  are  coming  down 
jumping,  leaping,  flying,  Caine  Shad.  Cfiine  (1885)  301  ;  Cum.' 
Gen.  applied  to  persons  in  the  act  of  running  ;  Cum." 

TELL,  V.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  forms  and  uses  in  Sc. 
Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer.  [tel.]  L  v.  Gram,  forms.  1. 
Preterite:  (i)  Tald,  (2)  Tau'd,  (3)  Taul,  (4)  Tauld,  (5) 
Tawld,  (6)  Teld,  (7)  Tailed,  (8)  Tell't,  (9)  Telt,  (10)  Tild, 
(II)  Tele,  (12)  Tolth,  (13)  Toould,  (14)  Toud,  (is)  Toul, 
(l6)Tould,(i7)Towd,  (i8)Towld,(i9)Towlt,(2o)Twould. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  He  tald  mysel.  Burns  Dr.  Blac/.-lock {i-}Sg) 
St.  2.  Lth.  1  tald  to  her  the  hale  affair,  Thomson  Fof»(5  (1819)  28. 
Edb.  I  .  .  .  tald  her  a'  my  pain,  Macaulay  Poems  (1788)  122.  (2) 
Dwn.  A  tau'd  ye  this  wudbe  yer  game,  Savage-Armstrong  Brt/Zorfs 
(1901)  119.  (3)  ne.Sc.  Here's  the  man  it  taul  a',  Gregor  Flk-Lore 
(1881)  14.  Abd.  He  taul'  me  that  it  sent  them  up,  Ale.kander 
Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xi.  (4)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  My  father  tauld  me  sae 
forty  years  sin^  Scott  Midlothian  ( 1818)  viii ;  Murray  Dial.  (1873) 
208.  Kcd.  The  shepherd  tauld  his  queerest  tale,  Jamie  Effusions 
(1849)  55.  Ayr.  The  Souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories.  Burns 
Tarn  o'  Shanler  (1790)  1.  49.  Gall.  ScoTT  Gleanings  (i88i)  53. 
Dwn.  Nivver  een  in  fiel'  or  toun  Tauld  a  love  sae  deep  as  they, 
Savage-Armstrong  Ballads  (1901)  25.  (5)  Dev.  He  tawld  me 
'bout  it,  PHiLLpoTTsS/n*m^//oMcs  (1901)  52.  (6)  w.Yks.  Wright 
Gram.  IVndhll.  (1892)  142.  Der.^,  Not.',  Lei,',  Hnt.  (T.P.F.) 
(7")  Sc.  Murray  Dial.  (1873)  208.  Sh.L  Young  Lovvrie  Legaboot 
tell'd  me  sae,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  71.  Per.  I  tell'd  ye  afore, 
Sandy  Scott  (1897)  86.  Twd.  I  don't  know  who  felled  you, 
BuciiAN  JVealher  {i6()o)  93.  Slk.  I  telled  her  the  storj",  Thomson 
Druninieldale  (1901)  19.  Dmf.  My  mither  tell'd  me,  Shennan 
Tales  (1831)  158.  n.Cy.  (J.W.)  Nhb.  She  tell'd  how  after  o  the 
grandeur  oh  this  it  mhead  ne  mater,  Bewick  Tyneside  Tales  (1850) 
14.  Dur.>,  n.Yks.s,  ne.Yks.' 35,  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.>  He  telld  me,  ii. 
319  ;  w.Yk8.34  Lan.  I  just  telled  Williams  I'd  had  enough,  i.ow.g'- 
iHriH's  A/n^.  (Feb.  1890)  395.  s.Lan.',  Der.'  Not.  I  telled  her  so, 
Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  17.  n.Lln.'  Th'  almanac  man  tell'd  me 
on  it.  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  sw.Lin.' He  tell'd  me  so  his  sen.  Nhp.', 
s.Wor.  (H.K.)  Slir.,  Hrf.  The  common  usage.  Bound  Provinc. 
(1876).  Glo.  I  telled  un,  Buckman  Darke's  Sojourn  (1890)  ii. 
Oxf.'  She  only  laughed  when  I  telled  her  that  (G.O.).  Brks.' 
Dor.  Her  telled  I  she  mun  go  over  to  the  doctor.  Hare  Dinah 
Kellow  (1901)  19,  Dev.  Her  telled  she  her  shudd'n  du't,  BowRiNG 
Lang.  (1866)  27.  Cor.  I  tell'd  un  that  night,  Harris  Wheal  Vcor 
(igoi)  59.  [fi)  Cai.'  Abd.  Gien  ye  tell't  mc,  that  wad  mak  a'  the 
differ,  Macdonald  Sic  Gibbie  (1879)  xxvi.  Per.  He  tell't  me 
yestreen,  Aitken  Enoclidhu  (1901)  a6.  Lnk.  Wha  tell't  it  the 
road?  Nicholson  Idylls  (1870)  16.  Gall.  I  tell't  my  way  o't, 
Galloiidian  (1901)  II.  123.  Nhb.  The  yen  I  tell't  ye  aboot.  Pease 
Mark  0'  Deil  (1894)  134.  Dur.  She  tell't  mc  to  do  that  too, 
Longman's  Mag.  (Oct.  1896)  586.  (9)  Ayr.  Dr.  Congalton  telt  the 
schulemaister,  Johnston  Congalton  (1896)  10.  Wgt.  Don't  say 
that  A  telt  ye,  Fraser  Wigtown  (1877)  84.  Cum.^  Willie  furst 
telt  them,  43.  Wm.  He  lelt  her  what  ed  happened,  Briggs 
Remains  (1825')  140.  n.Yks. 2,  ni.Yks.',  n.Lan.',  s.Not.  (J.PK.) 
(10)  m.Yks.'  Introd.  49.  (11)  Der.  I  want  the  gowd,  as  Dick  tole 
ye,  Ouida  Puck  ^ed.  1901)  vii.  Dev.  He  ..  .  tole  me  to  come  an" 
let  'ee  knaw,  Norway  Parson  Peter  (1900)  a8.  [Amer.  He  tole 
me  to  go  'long  home,  Johnston  Middle  Georgia  (1897)  159]  (la) 
Wxf.'  (13)  I.W.'  (14)  e.Lan.'  Der.  I  tou'd  hur  that  I  lov'd  hur, 
M.A.  Poems  (1668)  29.  Shr.,  Hrf.  Bound  Provinc.  (1876).  Sur. 
I  toud  a  chap,  Bickley  Sur.  Hills  (1890)  II.  xv.  (15")  Don.  His 
mother  foul' him  to  go  out,  MACMANUsB(H(/q//?o(7(/(i898)44.  16) 
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Ir.  If  you  tould  him.  Barlow  Martin's  Comp.  (1896)  17.  Cor.  He 
tould  th'  ould  doctor,  Harris  Wheal  Veor  (1901)  170.  (17)  Lan. 
Aw  towd  the  captain  misel,  Clegg  David's  Loom  (1894)  157. 
s.Lan.'  Der.  As  I  lowd  yo'  afore,  Gilchrist  Peaktand  (1897')  35. 
Lin.  An'  a  towd  ma  my  sins,  Tennyson  A^.  Farmer,  Old  Style 
(1864)  St.  3.  Shr.  Todley  Turn  was  a  good  while  afore  he  towd 
him,  Burne  Flk-Lore  (1883)  xiv.  Nrf.  I  up  and  I  towd  missus. 
Spilling  Molly  Miggs  (1903)  9.  (18)  Ir.  "The  story  ye  towld  us 
vvanst  about  the  Indian  custom,  Blackw.  Mag.  (Aug.  1822)  197. 
Yks.  Mind  what  thee  father  towld  thee.  Dyke  Craiktrees  (1897)  23. 
( 19'  Ir.  I  towlt  them  that  I  found  it  in  wan  o'  the  volumes,  Blackw. 
Mag.  (Aug.  1822)  197.     (20)  Wil.  Slow  Gt.  (1892). 

2.  Pp.:  (i)  Taul,  (2)  Tauld,  (3)  Teld,  (4)  Telled,  (5) 
Tellen,  (6)  Tell't,  (7)  Telt,  (8)  Tild,  (9)  Toad,  (10)  Tohd, 
(11)  Toul,  (12)  Towd,  (13)  Towld,  (14)  Twold. 

(i)  Abd.  I've  taul  ye  aft  ancuch,  Murray  Hamewith  (1900)  85. 
(2)  Sc.  A'  the  truth  shou'd  na  be  tauld,  Ramsay  Prm".  (1737). 
Frf.  Come  in  whan  ye're  tauld,  Reid  Hcatherland  (1894)  61. 
Ayr.  I'm  tauld  ye're  driving  rarely,  livrnts  Dieam  (1786)  st.  10. 
Gall.  There  talcs  were  tauld,  Scott  Gleanings  (1881)  53.  (3) 
n.Yks.  Sum  kahnd  frinnd  had  teld  him,  Castillo  Pofms  (1878) 
19.  w.Yks.  Wright  Gram.  Wndhll.  (1892)  142.  Lan.  She  can't 
bide  to  be  teld  of  her  fauts.  Eavesdropper  Ki7/.  Z.i/c  (i869"i  79. 
e.Lan.',  Der.«,  Not,',  Lei.'  (4)  Sc.  Murray  Dial.  (1873)  208. 
Fif.  I  had  no  sooner  telled  her,  Meldrum  Grey  Mantle  (1896) 
292.  Twd.  Let  it  be  telled  a'  ower  the  toun.  Buchan  Burnet 
(1898'  150,  Nhb.  If  I'd  telled  ye  that  he'd  tummled  into  the  burn, 
Lilburn  Bordeier  fi896)  335.  Dur.',  ne.Yks.'  35,  e.Yks.', 
w.Yks."^*  Lan.  Tales  'at  aw've  alreddy  telled,  Standing 
Echoes  (1885)  n.  s.Lan.'  Der.  She's  telled  tha  play-actors, 
OuiDA  PiicA  (ed.  190O  viii.  Lin.  Moother  'ed  tell'd  ma  to  bring 
tha  down,  Tennyson  Owd  Rod  (1889').  n.Lin.',  sw.Lin,',  Nhp.^ 
Glo.  I've  telled  Michael,  Gissinc  Fi//.  Hampden  (1890)  I.  i. 
Brks.'  e.Sus.  Gin  you'd  telled  that  chap,  Longman's  Mag. 
(July  1898)  26r.  Dev.  The  secret  what  he  hed  so  careful  telled 
to  me.  Pall  Mall  Mag.  (Feb.  1900)  158.  (5)  w.Yks.*  (s.v, 
Shotten).  e.Dev.  Look'ee,  have  thee  tellen  she  on't  ?  Jane 
Lordship  (1897)  226.  (6)  Cai.  Noo  'at  I've  tell't  ye  a',  Horne 
Countryside  {iSg6)  127.  Ayr.  She  was  tell't  to  tak  her  wither- 
shins  nine  times  through  a  hesp  o'  unwatered  3'arn,  Service 
Notandnms  (1890)  100.  n.Ir.  A  wush  ye  had  a  tell't  me  suiner, 
LvTTLE  Paddy  AfcQuillan,  13.  Wm.  I've  tell't  thee  afoor,  Ollivant 
Owd  Bob  {legS)  19.  (7)  Slg.  I'm  telt  he  gaed  straucht  to  the 
polls  office,  Febgusson  Village  (iSgji)  '35-  Ayr.  She  jealoused 
that  I  had  telt  you.  Galt  Gilhaise  (1823^  xvii.  Rxb.  I'm  telt 
there's  naebody  that'll  bide  intil't,  Dibdin  Borrfo-iyt  (1897)  15. 
Uls.  You  might  have  telt  me  sooner,  Hamilton  /?o^(i896i  hi. 
Nhb.  Aw've  telt  the  young  cheps,  Robson  Bk.  Ruth  (i860)  xi.  9. 
Cum.  By  Jingo,  somebody's  telt  ye,  E.  C.  News  (Apr.  15,  1893)  8. 
n.Yks.  Ah've  telt  tha  all  as  fused  tebe,  Tweddell  Clevel.  Rhymes 
('875)  5.  n.Lan.  I've  telt  you  before  partly  what  there  is,  Wilson 
Bacca  Queen  (i^oi)  g.  (8)  m.Yks.'  Introd.  4a.  (9)  Ess.*  (10) 
n.Lin.'  (11)  n.Ir.  I've  been  toul'  By  oul'  Widdy  Gallagher,  Lays 
and  Leg.  (1884I  5.  (is'i  s.Lan.'  se.Lan.  Dunna  let  on  as  Aw've 
towd  yo',  Conih.  Mag.  (Dec.  1898)  839.  Der.  As  I've  been  towd, 
Gilchrist  Nicholas  1,1899)  7.  (13)  Sur.  So  I'se  bin  towld, 
BiCKLEY  Sur.  Hills  {iBgo)  I.  xiii.  Cor.  I've  towld  the  passon 
mine,  dame,  Blackw.  Mag.  (Jan.  i86a)  7.  (14)  Glw.  That  story 
is  asy  twold,  Barrington  Sketches  (1830)  HI.  xvii.  Dor.  I've 
twold  nobody  down  to  Barleigh  about  it,  Agnus  fan  O.xber 
(igoo)  172. 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  v.  In  phr.  (i)  d'ye  tell  o't!  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise, '  you  don't  say  so  ! '  (2)  tiot  to  tell,  not 
to  be  told,  not  to  be  surmised  or  guessed  at ;  (3)  tell  me .' 
see  below  ;  (4)  tell  thee,  or  /  tell  tliee,  what,  an  expression 
used  to  commence  a  statement ;  see  below;  (5)  tell  your 
Sam,  to  put  to  one's  account  when  ready  money  is  not 
given  ;  (6)  to  tell  a  speech,  to  say  a  sentence  or  connected 
phrase ;  (7)  —  n  tale,  (a)  to  produce  an  eflect,  to  have 
consequences  ;  (b)  to  answer  well,  to  have  a  good  effect ; 
(8)  —  a  tell,  to  say  a  word,  to  speak  ;  (9)  —  in,  to  fill  up ; 
(10)  —  of,  to  give  evidence  of,  used  jig. ;  (11)  —  011,  [a]  to 
inform  against,  betray  ;  to  tell  tales  ;  (b)  to  speak  of;  (12) 
—  cite  his  own,  to  speak  freely;  (13)  —one's  name,  used 
with  «(■.?■. ;  see  below;  (14) — out,  to  exorcise,  to  remove 

by  spells  or  charms;  (15)  —  the  bees,  to  inform  the  bees 

of  the  occurrence  of  a  death  in  the  family  :  see  Bee,  sb.'- 
1.2(8);  {16)— to, {a)  to  tell  about ;  to  speak  uf  a  thing  from 

personal  knowledge ;  (b)  to  tell  any  one  where  to  find  a 
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thing;  (17)  —up,  (a)  to  relate,  to  narrate  with  some  idea 
of  exaggeration  underlying ;  also  used  siibst. ;  {b)  to  con- 
fess ;  (18)  —  up  stuff,  to  talk  nonsense. 

(i)  Dor.  'And  'a  can  play  the  peanner,  so  'tis  said.'  .  .  .  '  D'ye 
tell  o't !  A  happy  time  for  us,  and  I  feel  quite  a  new  man  !' 
Hardy  Madding  Crowd  (1874)  vi.  (2)  w.Yks.  It  isn't  to  tell  what 
tha'd  du  if  tha  fan  thisen  in  a  reight  tight  corner,  Leeds  Mere. 
Siippl.  (Dec.  10,  1898).  (3)  w.Som.*  This  is  a  mere  asseveration 
and  implies  a  challenge  to  contradict  the  speaker.  It  usually  takes 
the  form  '  Nif  'tidn  zo  and  zo,  or  Nif  thick  fuller  idn  a  fool,  tell  me  ! ' 
(4)  w.Yks.  Ah'll  tell  tha  what!  mah  beleeaf  is  that  if  too  disn't 
mend  thoo'll  cum  ti  gallas,  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Apr.  25,  1891). 
Brks.  Hayden  Round  our  Vill.  (1901)  30.  w.Soni.'  A  very 
common  beginning  to  a  statement,  either  of  bucolic  wisdom  or  of 
angry  dispute.  '  Aay  tuul-  ee  haut  tai'z  !  yiie  mus  ai-t  zum 
moaurbee'f-m  tae'udeez  fuust'  [you  must  eat  some  more  beef  and 
potatoes  first,  i.e.  wait  till  you  are  older — a  very  common  phrase]. 
'  I  tell  ee  hot  'tis,  I  do  zee  purty  plain,  you've  a  got  a  darn  sight 
more  guts-n  brains.'  (5)  Lan.  A  quart  of  ale,  Mary,  and  tell  yo'r 
Sam,  Brierley  Out  of  IVork,  i.  (6)  Dev.  Her  [an  infant]  can 
talk,  but  her  ca'nt  tell  a  speech,  Repotis  Provinc.  (1885)  no. 
(7,  a)  Sli.I.  Dis  pain  'ill  tell  a  tale  yet,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  42. 
s.Lan.'  It's  beginnin'  for  t'tell  a  tale,  18.  (i)  n.Lin.'  1  guanner'd 
sum  o'  my  sweades,  an'  gev  t'uthers  noht  bud  manner,  an',  my 
wod  !  th'  guanner  duz  tell  a  taale  !  you  maay  see  wheare  it's  gone 
to  a  inch.  (8)  Ir.  But  niver  a  tell  she'll  tell  onless  she  happens  to 
take  the  notion  in  the  quare  ould  head  of  her.  Barlow  Liscomiel 
(1895)  10.  (9)  n.Yks.  Apples  tells  in  fast  (I.W.).  (10)  w.Som.i 
Wuul !  yiie  aa'v  udras*  dhik  vee'ul  u  graewn  praupur,  ee'ul 
luul-  oa  ut  piirtee  kwik,  aa'l  wau'rn  un  [Well !  you  have  dressed 
that  field  thoroughly,  it  will  show  the  effects  of  it  very  quickly, 
I'll  warrant  it].  Dev.  Repoiis  Provine.  (1882)  22.  {11,  a)  Abd. 
Ye  winno  tell  on's  ?  Abd.  IVkty.  Free  Press  (Oct.  12,  1901).  Frf. 
1  had  vexed  him  by  my  lang  silence.  I  wadna  tell  on  ye,  Paton 
Jiiveresk  (1896)  126.  Edb.  Bobe  .  .  .  used  to  get  mair  than  his  fair 
share  o'  the  tawse  as  it  was,  without  my  tellin'  on  him,  Campbell 
Dedie  Jock  (iSg-j)  16.  w.Yks.  But  isteead  o'  tellin'  on  ma,  he 
took  ma  tul  a  glass,  Speight  Craven  Highlands  (189a)  144.  Lan. 
(F.R.C.)  Lon.  Don't  tell  on  me  this  time, /Vo^/c  (Sept.  i,  1889) 
6.  [Amer.  She  made  him  promise  he'd  never  tell  on  her.  Cent. 
Mag.  (Jan.  1883'!  369.]  (4)  w.Yks.  '  Wor  ther  a  lot  o'  fowk  at 
t'funeraU'  '  Nowght  to  tell  on,'  Leeds  Merc.  Sitppl.  (Dec.  10, 
18981.  Lan.  In  days  that  owd  folk  tell  on,  Harland  &  Wilkin- 
son F«-Ao;v  (1867)  60.  (i2)Dor.  (W.C.)  Cor.  The  first  Monday 
after  Twelfth-day  .  .  .  young  people  .  .  .  disguised,  .  .  visit  their 
neighbours  in  companies,  where  they  dance,  and  make  jokes  upon 
what  has  happened  during  the  year,  and  every  one  is  humorously 
'  told  their  own,'  without  offence  being  taken.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom. 
ui.Eng.  (1865)392,  ed.  1896.  (13)  Don.  I  would't  tell  me  name 
for  the  couple  o'  scraps  he's  peggin'  on  them  [boots].  Hoots  !  ay, 
indeed!  Macmanus /Jc/irf  o/"7?oa(/ (1898)  loi.  (14)  Sh.I.  Burning 
and  toothache  were  '  told  out '  by  uttering  over  the  patient 
certain  formulas  of  words  in  Norse,  only  known  to  the  speaker, 
Si-ENCE  Fti-Lore  {i8gg)  158;  Persons  who  professed  the  jiealing 
art,  such  as  'telling  oof  toothache  or  ringworm,  il>.  26;  The 
religious  charmer  of  Shetland  would  mutter  some  words  over 
water,  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  priest,  and  the 
elementwas named  'forespoken water' :  ..boatswerethensprinkled 
with  it,  and  limbs  were  washed  with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  telling 
out  pains,  Hibbert  Desc.  S/i.  /.  (1822)  272,  ed.  1891.  (15)  Wm. 
(B.K. !,  Hrf.  (E.M.W.)  Sus.  Longman's  Mag.  (July  1889")  269. 
(16,  a)  Not.'  Lei.'  Will  you  tell  the  master  to  this  threepence? 
'  Had  you  ever  seen  defendant  before  ?'  '  Not  as  Ah  could  tell 
tew.'  War.3  (A)  s.Chs.'  (17,  a)  Oxf.  No  time  to  hearken  to 
any  such  tell-up,  Blackmore  Cripps  (1876)  vii.  Wil.'  I  mind 
thur  wur  a  lot  on  'em  thur  from  Ca'an  [Calne]  as  wur  a  tellin'  up 
zuch  tales  as  was  never  about  the  Cannin's  vawk,  214.  Dor.  Do 
ee  tell  oop  how  it  all  corned  about.  Hare  Vi  It.  Street  {iZg$)  124. 
Som.  I  don't  listen  to  all  everybody  do  tell  up,  Raymond  Sam 
and  Sabina  (1894)  95.  e.Dev.  Some  of  which  letter  may  have 
been  a  mere  telling  up,  but  no  matter,  Jane  Lordship  (1897)  310. 
Cor.  You  could  tell  that  up  in  Devonshire,  a  Cornish  equivalent 
for  telling  things  '  to  the  marines,'  Cahill  Wheat  Certainty  (1890) 
105.  (A)  Dor.  I  can't  bear  et  no  longer  ;  I  mun  tell  up  what 
a  wicked  lass  I've  a-bin.  Hare  Dinah  Ketlow  (1901)  250.  (18) 
w.Som.'  '  Do  not  talk  nonsense  '  is  usually  '  Don't  tell  up  such  stuff.' 

2.  Comb.  (1)  Tall-clack,  (2)  -clat,  (3)  -pie  or  -pye,  (4) 
•pienot,  (5)  -piet  or  -piot,  (6)  -pie  tit,  a  tale-bearer;  (7) 
•post,  a  direction  or  finger-post;  (8)  -tale,  the  engine- 
man's  index  as  to  the  position  of  the  cage  in  the  shaft 


when  winding ;  (9)  -taler  tit,  (10)  -tit  or  -tale  tit,  see  (6) ; 
in  gen.  colloq.  use. 

(l)Nhp.i,Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  (2^  n.Lin.',  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  (3)  n.Yks. 2, 
ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.  Marshall  7?;/)-.  Econ.  (1796)  II.  351.  m.Yks.', 
w.Yks.'s  (4)  in.Yks.'  (5]  Cai.l  GaU.  Its  a  lee,  I'm  no!  Ye 
wee  tell-piet,  wait  till  I  get  ye  oot !  Crockett  Banner  of  Blue 
(1902)  iv.  N.Cy.'  (s.v.  Tale-pie).  Nhb.',  n.Yks.'24_  ne.Yks.', 
m.Yks.'  (6'1  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.^  Children  about  Doncaster 
say:  'Tell  Pie  Tit  Laid  an  egg  and  couldn't  sit.'  w.Yks. 5  (7) 
Nhp.'  (8)  n.Stf.  (J.T.)  (9)  w.Sora.'  Tuul-tae-ulurtee-t.  (10) 
w.Sc.  He  was  greeted  by  cries  of 'Clip-cloots!  Clip-cloots! '  and 
'  Tell-tale  tit.  Your  tongue  shall  be  slit,  And  every  little  dog  shall 
have  a  little  bit,'  Wood  Farden  Ha'  (1902)  197.  w.Yks. ^,  Lan.', 
e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  s.Clis.'  s.Stf.  Tell-tale-tit,  His  tongue  shall  be 
slit,  And  every  little  dog  shall  have  a  little  bit,  Pinnock  Blk.  Cy. 
Ami.  (1895).  n.Lin.',  Nbp.',  Oxf.  (CO.),  Oxf.»  MS.  add.,  Lon. 
(A. B.C.),  Dev.3,  Cor.' 

3.  To  count ;  to  reckon  up.     Also  with  on  and  over. 

Sc.  He  .  .  .  pulled  out  a  small  bag  of  gold  and  . .  .  proceeded  to 
tell  out  the  contents,  Scott  j\ '/§•<-/ (1822)  iv.  Frf.  They  tell'd  ilka  cut 
[of  yarn]  that  they  ty'd  up,  Piper  of  Peebles  ( 1 794)  7.  Rxb.  Now  ye'U 
hae  less  [money]  to  tell,  Wilson  Pofx/s  (1824)  5-  Cum.  Our  butter 
tells  to  fourteen  pun,  Blamire  Poems  (1842)  215.  n.Yks.  (T.S.) ; 
n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.''  Tak  tent  o'  thah  brass  an  tell  't.  '  Tell'd  ower," 
countedortold;  n.Yks.'', e.Yks.'  ni.Yks."Goandtelltheewelambs 
over;  I  am  afraid  one  of  them  is  missing.'  'I  can'ttellonthemnow; 
it's  ower  dark.'  w.Yks.  (C.C.R.)  Lan.  So  the  moneys  collected 
was  told,  WALKDEN£l;Virv(ed.  1866)  21  ;  (S.W.)  War.3  w.Wor. 
We'll  tell  them  over,  S.  Beauchamp  N.  Hamilton  (1875)  I.  258. 
Glo.  Have  you  told  the  sheep?  (A.B.)  Brks.' Tell  them  ther  ship 
'ooU  'e  an'  let  I  knaw  how  many  ther  be  on  um.  e.An.'  Nrf. 
Doan't  yow  tell  yer  chickens  afore  yer  hatch  'em,  Patterson  Man 
and  Nat.  (1895)  123  ;  iW.R.E.)  Suf.  Did  you  tell  the  clock  when 
it  struck?  (M.E.R.);  Suf.'  Ess.  I  told  the  clock  every  hour  of 
the  night  (W.W.M.).  Ken.'  Here's  the  money,  will  you  tell  it 
out  on  the  table?  Sur.'  Sus.'  Otherwhiles  I  be  forced  to  tell 
the  ship  over  six  and  seven  times  before  I  can  get  'em  right.  Hmp.' 
s.Hmp.  I  told  the  clock,  I  believe,  every  hour  all  night,  Verney 
L.  Lisle  (1870)  xiii.  Som.  (F.A.A.)  w.Sora.'  Haun  yiie  bee 
aak'st  oa'urt,  muyn  yiie  au-vees  tuul  vuyv  voaT  yiie  du  spai'k 
[When  you  be  asked  anything,  mind  you  count  five,  before  you 
speak].     Cor.'23 

Hence  Teller,  sb.  a  counter,  one  who  counts. 

Nrf.  Merchants,  fishermen,  tellers,  &c.,  &c.,  .  .  all  of  "em  gettin' 
more  or  less  benefited  by  one  little  fish,  Patterson  Man  and  Nat. 
(1895I  128. 

4.  To  pay  or  pay  down ;  to  count  down  in  payment. 
Also  with  (ioivn. 

Sc.  If  telling  down  my  haill  substance  would  have  saved  her, 
Scott  Midlothian  (1818)  x.  Bch.  They  must  tell  down  good  five 
pounds  Scots,  Forbes  Dominie  (1785)  31.  Frf.  She  down  the 
clink  did  tell,  Morison  Poems  (1790)  21.  Per.  He  would  have 
felled  doun  twelve  pounds  Scots,  Spence  Poems  (1898)  192.  Som. 
Biddlecombe  drew  a  bag  from  his  pocket  and  told  the  money  out 
in  gold,  Raymond  Gent.  Upcott  (1893)  ii. 

5.  Torecognize;  to  distinguish,  know;  in  ^c«.  colloq.  use. 
Frf.  A  braw  cork  leg  that  canna  be  telt  frae  flesh  an'  bluid, 

WiLLOCK  Rosetly  Ends  (1886)  6,  ed.  1889.  n.Cy.  (J.W.)  n.Yks. 
Ah  couldn't  tell  him  so  far  off  (I. W.);  n.Yks.*  ne.Yks.'  Them's 
varry  good  'uns  ti  tell.  e.Yks.'  MS.  add.  (T.H.)  w.Yks.'  I 
couldn't  tel!  him,  an  I  sa  him,  ii.  192.  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  He  conno' 
tell  a  bitter-bump  fro'  a  gill-hooter,  34.  n.Lin.'  Oxf.'  MS.  add. 
Hnt.  (T.P.F.),  w.Som.i 

6.  To  remember;  to  recall  to  mind. 

Cum.'  1  can  tell  sen'  ther'  was  n't  sec  a  thing  as  a  shorthorn  : 
Cum."    w.Yks.'  I  can  tell  sin  there  war  naa  turnpike  ower't  moor. 

7.  To  repeat ;  to  say  by  heart. 

Cor.'  Can  you  tell  your  lessons  ?  Cor.3  '  Can  'ee  tell  your  ABC 
yet,  Willie  ? '     To  tell  the  Lord's  prayer. 

8.  To  talk,  speak,  say. 

Dor.  What  you  told  about  =  spoke  about  (G.M.M.).  w.Som.'  He 
do  tell  in  his  sleep  terble.  Do  what  I  wid  I  couldn'  get'n  vor  to 
tell  a  word.  Dev.  'e's  behind  telling  tii  Mr.  Baker,  Hewett  Peas. 
Sp.  (1892)  21 ;  Dev.'  A  told  way  en  as  thoft  a  war  telling  to  a 
Christian,  2.  n.Dev.  There's  no  direct  to  hot  tha  tell'st,  Exm. 
Scold.  (1746)  I.  150.  nw.Dev.'  Cor.  What  are  'ee  a-tellen  of? 
Lee  Widow  IVoman  (1899)  34. 

9.  To  advise,  warn ;  to  give  advice ;  to  scold,  reprove  ; 
to  'give  a  piece  of  one's  mind.' 

Win.   He's  that  masterful  he  woan't  be  towd,  Ward  Helbeck 
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(1898)  loi.  w.Yks.  He's  gctlin  a  pcfliiig  cougli  llial  yc  could 
hear  fro'  this  to  Lancashire,  but  he  willun't  be  telU-d,  Sutcliffe 
S/in)iirltss  ll^ayne  (1900')  170.  s.Not.  When  I  seed  'im  again  I  did 
tell  'im  (J.P.K.).     Oxf.'  Her  wunt  be  tellcd,  MS.  ndil. 

10.  To  sentence,  condemn. 

Dev.  I  seed  a  high  judge  to  Exeter.  An'  'twas  at  the  'Sizes  ; 
an'  he  told  a  man  for  hanging,  PmLLroTTS  Sons 0/ Moniiiig  {\goo) 

2l8. 

11.  To  touch  bottom  when  bathing,  iS:c. 

Cor.'  Is  it  deep  where  you  are  or  can  you  tell  ?  The  boat  sunk 
close  in,  where  you  could  tell. 

12.  sb.  pi.  Rhymes  used  by  children  to  determine  who 
is  to  commence  any  game. 

Nhp.*  Those  who  are  going  to  engage  in  the  play  stand  in  a 
circle,  or  a  line,  and  one  of  the  number  repeals  a  'tell,'  touching 
each  play- mate  in  succession  with  the  fore  finger  as  she  repeats 
each  word,  spelling  the  last,  and  the  one  whom  the  last  letter  falls 
to  is  to  commence  the  game,  or  to  preside  over  it. 

13.  A  talk,  conversation  ;  gossip,  chat  ;  tidings,  news. 
Also  in  phr.  to  hear  tell.    See  also  Hear,  v.  II.  1  (9). 

Sc.(A.W.)  Cum.  Is  warn  you'll  aw  hevh'ard  tell  o' Billy  Brannan, 
SiLrHEO  Billy  Bramian  (,1885)  3  ;  Cam.'  n.Yks.^  I've  heear'd  ncea 
tell  (s.v.  Heard).  w.Yks.  '  Have  you  heard  any  tell  of  my  lad  ? ' 
'There's  no  tell  yet'  ^C.C.R.).  Lan.  'Ud  flay  ony  wick  soul  to 
yer  tell  on,  Harland  &  Wilkinson  Flk-Lore  (1867)  62.  n.Lin.' 
We  tallygraphted  to  Doncaster,  bud  can't  hear  no  tell  on  him. 
Lei.'  '  Nivvcr  'eerd  tell  o  noo  sooch  a  thing,'  means  '  I  never  heard 
anything  of  the  kind,'  and  ge)i.  implies  further,  ■  and  I  don't 
believe  it.'  Brks.'  e  An.'  I'  ha'  never  heard  tell  on.  Sur.'  I 
hadn't  heerd  no  tell  of  it.  Dev.  I'm  very  much  wantin'  to  have 
a  tell  with  'e,  Phillpotts  So)ts  of  Mormitg  (1900 1  205 ;  Kom  een 
an'  ha'  a  tell  wan  artcrnoon  (R.P.C.).  [Amer.  As  near's  I  c'n 
make  out  Cm  Dave's  tell,  he  must  'a'  been  red-headed,  Westcott 
Dai't'd  Harutn  (1900)  xxx.] 

TELLABLE,  adj.  Sc.  Yks.  [telabl.]  1.  Fit  to  be 
told  ;  used  with  iici;.  Cai.'  2.  Distinguishable,  easily 
recognized,  conspicuous.   n.Yks.'^  e.Yks.' Vl/S.  rt^iW.  (T.H.) 

TELLE.  V.  Dev.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  cat  hastily.    (Hall.) 

TELLER,  see  Tiller,  v. 

TELLERS,  56. /i/.  Nhb.  Lei.  The  successive  strokes 
on  a  church  bell,  rung  as  a  toll  for  the  dead. 

Nhb.'  It  is  usual  at  village  churches  to  knell  the  sex  of  an  adult 
by  nine  strokes  for  a  man,  or  six  strokes  for  a  woman,  repeated 
on  each  of  three  bells.  For  a  child  three  strokes  arc  given  and 
similarlj-  repeated.  Then  follow  a  number  of  strokeson  the  treble 
bell  to  indicate  the  age,  each  stroke  counting  one  year.  Lei.  At 
Frisby  and  elsewhere  these  tolls  [for  the  dead]  are  called  'tellers,' 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  old  saying  '  Nine  tailors  make 
a  man'  is  a  corruption  of  a  saying  arising  from  the  thrice  three 
tolls  or  '  tellers  '  at  the  close  of  the  passing  bell, — 'Nine  tellers 
mark  a  man,'  North  CIniich  Bells  in  N.  (f  Q.  (1877)  5th  S.  vii.  164. 

TELLGENCE,  s6.  Obs.  Wxf.'  Also  in  form  talligence. 
Tidings,  news,  'intelligence.' 

TELLIF,  sb.  Ob.'ol.  Shr.'  A  thick  tangled  crop,  said 
of  weeds. 

I  shall  'ave  a  pretty  job  to  'aw  them  tatoes— theer's  a  fine  tellif 
o'  weeds. 

TELLING, /r/i.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  Stf.  Dev. 
Also  in  form  talin  Sh.I.  1.  pip.  In  phr.  lo  be  lelling,  to 
be  to  the  advantage  of;  to  have  effect ;  sec  below. 

Sc.  It  was  tcllin'  him  that  he  did  as  ye  did.  It  had  been  muckle 
tellin'  ye  that  ye  had  bidden  at  hainc,  i.e.  it  was  or  it  had  been  to 
his  or  your  advantage,  &c.  (Jam.)  ;  Raymondsholm  is  blithe  ancuch 
for  me,  and  it  wad  hae  been  telling  some  that  are  now  safe  frae 
skaith  gin  it  h.id  never  been  blither,  Coispntyick  (1822)  II.  8 
(Jam.).  Sh.L  A'm  no  tinkin  'at  dey'U  be  muckle  talin  apo  da  kyc 
whin  der  gotten  dem,  Sh.  News  (Dec.  4,  1897).  Arg.  A  long 
strong  drink  too,  and  that's  telling  you,  Munro  Shoes  of  Foil. 
(1901)  27.  Ayr.  It's  a  gey  spite  I  didna  take  your  advice.  It 
would  have  been  telling  me  a  ten-pound  note,  Johnston  Gtenlniekie 
(1889)  80.  Dmf.  It  wud  be  tellin'  the  pairish  an'  himsel'  gin 
Josey  gaed  less  aboot  the  Wallace  Arms,  Ponder  Knkeimuloon 
(1875)  85.  N.L'  '  It  would  be  no  tellin','  i.e.  it  would  not  tell  or 
count  in  one's  favour— would  be  hurtful.  '  It  would  be  tellin'  me 
a  quarc  dale  if  I'd  knowed  that  afore,"  i.e.  it  would  have  been  of 
great  consequence  to  me  to  have  known.  Uls.  It  would  have  been 
telling  you  to  have  been  home  an  hour  ago  (M.B.-S.). 


2.  .V.';.   A    story,   narrative  ;    talk,  conversation ;    news, 
anything  worth  revealing  or  telling ;  also  in  />/.  See  Tell,  8. 

Sc.  She  thrccps,  an'  Ihrecps,  he'slivin'  yet.  For  a'  the  tellin'  she 
can  get,  Outram  l.yries  (i887">  33.  Kcb.  Oh,  what  telling.  Oh, 
what  weighing  is  in  Christ,  Kutiierford  Lell.  (1660  No.  241. 
n.Yks.  Ah  thank  you  for  your  tellins,  Munby  Ann  Morgan's  Loit 
(1896)  16.  w.Yks.  It'sa  fearsome  tellin',  Macquoid  Doiis  Banig/i 
(1877)  xix.  s.Lan.'  '  Hooa  did  it !'  -Nay,  that's  tcllin's.'  s.Stf. 
Ah:  that's  tellings— ain't  it?  Murray  Rainbow  Gold  (1886)  78. 
Dev.  Susanna  .  .  .  listened  with  as  much  patience  as  she  could 
muster  to  '  passon's  tellin','  Longman's  Mag.  (June  1901 ;  147. 

3.  A  scolding,  reproof;  warning,  advice,  esp.  in  phr.  to 
lake  le/ling,  to  listen  to  advice  or  warning.     Ccii.  with  iieg. 

Sc.  She's  a  clever  servant  in  a  house  but  she  taks  tellin  (Jam.}. 
Abd.  We  just  took  their  tcllin's,  and  whiles  owned  our  failin's, 
Anderson  Rhymes  (ed.  1867)  3.  s.Sc.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  Mothers 
threaten  to  send  for  Mary  with  her  bisom  when  their  children 
'  wadna  tak'  a  tellin','  Fraser  IVhaups  (1895  52.  Dmf.  I  warned 
you  to  hold  your  wheest,  but  you  wouldna  take  telling,  Hamilton 
Mawhin  (1898)  242.  n.Yks.'  Weel  he's  gettin'  a  bonny  telling 
noo,  onnywa}S.     w.Yks.  I  gave  him  such  a  telling  (C  C.R.V 

TELLY,  see  Tiller,  v. 

TELLY.PIE,  56.  Nhb.  Dur.  Yks.  Also  in  forms  tell- 
a-pie-tit  n.Yks.;  telly-pie-tit  Nhb.'  Dur.'  n.Yks.;  telly- 
piot  Nhb.';  telly-pyepit  n-Yks.*  [teii-pai.]  A  tale- 
bearer.    See  also  Tellpie,  ..'vie.,  s.v.  Tell,  II.  2  (3), 

Nhb.'  '  Tellypietit,  yor  tongue  shall  be  slit,  an'  aall  the  bairns 
i' wor  street  shall  hcv  a  little  bit,'  is  the  children's  rhyme  shouted 
after  a  tale-bearer.  Dur.'  n.Yks.  (T.S.) ;  She's  a  regular  tell-a- 
pie-tit  (I.W.);  n.Yks.'" 

TELYIE,  TEM,  see  Tailyie,  Them. 

TEMBA,  sA.  Sh.I.  [te'niba.]  In  phr.  to  be  upon  teiiiba, 
to  be  upon  the  alert.     S.  iS:  Ork.' 

TEMBERIN,  see  Timbern. 

TEMBLE.v.  Wor.  [tembl.]  With  rt*o«/:  to  care  for  ; 
to  like. 

s.Wor.  Do  you  like  shrimps  !  I  don't  temble  about  'cm  (H.K.). 

TEME,  f.     Soni.    To  emit  vapour.    (II.\ll.) 

TEMES,  TEMIS,  TEMMING,  see  Tenis(e,  Timming. 

TEWIO,  sb.  Irel.  In  phr.  iy //(c  7"(7/;o,  an  exclamation 
or  mild  oath. 

Wxf.  Be  the  Temo,  I  did  not  spend  an  evening  these  seven  years 
in  such  pleasant  company,  Kennedy  Bants  Boro  (1867)  109. 

TE-MOOAN,  TE  MORN,  see  Tomorn. 

TEMP,  V.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  [temp.]  A  dial,  form  of 
'  tempt' ;  to  try. 

Sh.I.  What  tenipit  you  ta  come  sae  shiine  an'  fa'  till  blackfastin  ? 
S/i.  A'«<'5(Sept.  18,  1897).  ne.Sc.  Seerly  it's  a  tcmpin'o'  Providence 
t' dee  the  like  o"  that  wi's  gifts.  Green  Gordonhaven  (1887'  61. 
Abd.  It's  a  tempin  o'  Providence,  Alexander  Johnny  Gi/ib  ( 1871) 
X.  Gall.  He  wusna  gaun  a'  temp'  it  wi'  brekkin'  the  Sabbath  day 
owerit,  Gallovidian  (1901)  III.  72.  Wgt.  The  Ueil  tryin"  lac  temp' 
me,  Sa.xon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  190.  N.I.'  It  would  temp  a  sant 
the  way  you're  gettin'  on.  w.Yks.  So  Satan  temps  ma  cos  ah'ni 
wake,  Ingledew  Ballads  {i860)  257. 

TEMPANUS,5(!>.  Obs.  e.An.'  Erysipelas.  SeeTempus- 
fire- 

TEMPER,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  e.An.  Wil.  Som. 
Cor.  [tempa(r.]  1.  t'.  To  mix  one  thing  with  another; 
to  bring  to  a  certain  consistency. 

w.yks.^  To  make  (butter)  soft  for  spreading.  ne.Laii.'  Suf.' 
Mortar  is  tempered  by  adding  more  sand  or  water.  Wil.'  '  To 
temper  down  dripping,'  to  melt  it  and  refine  with  water. 

2.  To  regulate,  adjust.    Also  usedy?,^. 

Per.  Understanding  the  great  pains  and  travels  of  Archibald 
Steedman  in  tempering  the  knock,  Maid.ment  Spolliswoodt  Misc. 
(1844-5)  II.  269.  Rnf.  This  birkic  bodie  can  wi' speed  Temper 
jer  ilka  thrum  and  thread,  Weiister  Rhymes  (1835)  152.  Lnk. 
Come,  nane  o'  your  impidcncc,  temper  your  tongue  Or  I'll  come 
an"  temper  yer  croun  wi'  a  rung,  Watson  Poems  (1853)  47. 

3.  An  agricultural  term  :  see  below. 

Nrf.  A  late  fallowing,  .  .  or  what  would  be  called  tempering  in 
Norfolk,  Batcmelor  Agne.  (1813)  339;  The  bastard  fallow  of  a 
clover-lay,  or  tare,  pea  or  bean  stubble  for  wheat,  which  in 
Norfolk  is  called  tempering,  here  they  term  casing,  Yovko  Agric. 
(1813)  I.  194.  Ess.  First  to  clean  plough  the  land  shallow,  then 
to  rove  across,  then  stctcli  up  and  plough  once  more,  Fordv  Gl. 
(ed.  1895). 
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4.  sb.  Applied  to  soil  when  easily  tilled ;  see  below. 
w.Som.'  Thick  there  field  o'  groun'  was  in  capical  temper,  we 
made-n  jis  the  very  same's  a  arsh-heap  [heap  of  ashes].  Cor. 
Land  is  in  good  temper  when  it  pulverizes  readily,  Morton  Cyclo. 
Agric.  (1863)  ;  Cor.i  There's  no  temper  in  the  ground  (no  moist 
heat). 

TEMPER-PIN,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  [te-mpar-pin.]  1.  The 
wooden  screw  for  tightening  the  band  of  a  spinning-wheel. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  e.Fif.  A  hole  in  her  chackit  apron  claught 
hauds  o'  the  temper  pin,  whan  doon  gaed  Bessie  an'  the  wheel 
aboon  a',  Latto  Taui  Bodkin  (1864)  iii.  Ayr.  She  held  o'er  the 
moors  to  spin  .  .  .  And  ay  she  shook  the  temper-pin.  Burns  There 
was  a  Lass,  st.  i.  Gall.  Mactaggart  fnyc/.  (1824).  Uls.  Uls. 
Jill.  Arch.  (1853-1862)  V.  99. 

2.  Obs.  A  screw  or  peg  of  a  violin,  &c. 

Abd.  Gin  the  temper-pin  ye'll  screw.  And  gie's  a  sang, 
Shirrefs  Poems  (1790)  339. 

3.  Fig.   Disposition,  temper. 

Bnff.'  His  temper-pin's  ooto' order.  e.Fif.  Mr.  Gowlanthump's 
temper  pin  was  nae  wise  improved  by  the  jaw-hole  catastrophe, 
Latto  Tarn  Bodkiit  (1864)  x.  Cld,  '  She's  lost  her  temper-pin,'  she 
has  fallen  into  a  sulky  or  angry  mood  (Jam.). 

TEMPERSOME,  a(^'.  Shr.' Sus.'  [te'mpasam.]  Hot- 
tempered,  passionate;  hasty-tempered. 

TEMPER'T,  pp.  s.Lan.'  [te'mpat.]  Vexed,  out  of 
temper. 

TEMPERY,  adj.  Yks.  [te'mpari.]  Short-tempered, 
hasty.         n.Yks.  She  was  a  tempery  body  (LW.). 

TEMPEST,  sb.  and  v.  War.  'Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  e.An. 
Sus.  Hmp.  [te'nipist.]  1.  sb.  A  storm,  esp.  a  thunder- 
storm, but  without  the  accompaniment  of  high  wind. 

War.2  w.Wor.'  My !  dunna  it  look  black  !  us  'nil  'ave  tempest 
afore  night  surelie.  s.Wor.  Tempus'  or  tempes'  is  used  for  thunder 
and  lightning,  never  with  a  before  it.  '  We'm  be  gvvain  lo  'a 
tempus.'  'The  tempus' wuz  strung  '  (H.K.) ;  s.Wor.',  se.Wor.i, 
Shr.',  Hrf.=,  Glo.  (A.B.),  Glo.'  e.An.  N.  &  Q.  (1867)  3rd  S.  xi. 
271  ;  e.An.',  Suf.  (C.G.B.),  (A.B.C.),  Hrap.' 
2.  V.   Of  the  wind:  to  blow  roughly. 

Sus.'  It  tempestes  so  as  we're  troubled  to  pitch  the  hay  upon 
to  the  stack. 

TEMPESTY,  sb.  and  adj.    Yks.  Sus.     [te'mpisti.] 
1.  sb.   A  gale  of  wind.   Sus.'     2.  adj.  Stormy,  blusterous, 
having  the  appearance  of  thunderous  or  stormy  weather. 

n.Yks.'  Varry  tempesty  t'daay  ;  t'thunnercracks's  just  flay- 
some.     It  has  a  tempesty  look  wi'  't,  t'daay  ;  n.Yks.* 

TEMPINS,  sb.  Lan.  Suf  [te'mpinz.]  The  game  of 
ninepins ;  see  below. 

Lan.  We  have  like  others,  ninepins,  which  we  rather  unaccount- 
ably call  ten-pins,  or  rather  tempins,  Harland  &  Wilkinson 
Leg.  (1873)  134.     Suf.' 

TEMPLE,  sb.'    Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Som.    [te'nipl.] 

1.  A  weaving  term  :  an  instrument  for  stretching  the 
cloth  on  the  loom ;  see  below.  Also  in  pL  form.  Cf 
tenter,  sb.' 

w.Yks.  The  temples  on  looms  to-day,  which  consist  of  wheels 
on  either  side  of  the  woven  piece,  having  projecting  pins  all 
round  their  circumferences,  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
old  handloom  days,  Leeds  Mere.  Stippl.  (Dec.  10,  1898);  A  small 
brass  wheel  with  needle-like  teelh,  to  stretch  the  edges  of  the 
web  (J.T.);  w.Yks.^,  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.'  w.Som.'  A  wooden 
stretcher  of  adjustable  length,  having  points  at  either  end,  used 
by  weavers  to  keep  the  cloth  as  woven  of  the  proper  width  in  the 
loom.     The  implement  is  often  called  a  '  pair  o'  temples.' 

2.  Used  attrib.  in  comb.  Temple  rods,  long  hazel  rods 
used  in  holding  down  thatch,  the  ends  being  held  down 
by  'scoubs.'     Nhb.' 

TEMPLE,  sb.'^  Obs.  Cor.  In  phr.  to  send  lo  Temple 
Moors,  to  proclaim  an  outcast  from  society  ;  see  below. 

The  Knights  Templar  built  a  church  here  [at  Temple].  .  .  '  Send 
her  to  Temple  Moors,'  implied  that  any  female  requiring  seclusion 
might  at  one  time  secure  it  under  the  charge  of  these  Christian 
knights  in  this  their  prcceptory.  .  .  The  church,  which  was  con- 
secrated to  the  great  cause  of  saving  sinners,  has  perished,  .  .  and 
to  '  send  her  to  Temple  Moors,'  is  to  proclaim  a  woman  an  outcast 
from  society.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  w.Eiig.  (1865)  440,  ed.  1896. 

TEMPORARY,  adj.  Yks.  Lan.  Suf  Ken.  Sur.  Sus. 
Som.     Also   in   forms  tempery  c.Yks.'   Ken. ;    tempory 


Suf  Sus.*  w.Som.*  [te'mpari,  te'mpri.]  Slight,  insecure, 
weak,  frail ;  trumpery.     Also  used  advb. 

e.  Yks.' Ah  whop  [I  hope]  tlioo  hezn't-gin  mich  fo'  that  tempery 
thing.  s.Lan.'  My  clock-warks  are  gettin'  like  owd  Gimp's  cart- 
shafts —  rayther  temporary,  6.  Suf.  (C.G.B.)  Ken.  Dafs  a 
tempery  sort  of  fence  (W.G.P.).  Sur.'  A  common  expression  is 
'  It's  a  very  tempory  old  place.'  Sus.'  You  be  naun  but  a"  poor 
tempory  creetur  run  up  by  contract,  that's  what  you  be  !  w.Som.' 
All  the  place  is  a-put  up  tempory,  sure  'nough. 

TEMPORY, flfl>'.  w.Yks.'  An  aphetic  form  of '  extem- 
pore.'        '  I've  .  .  .  heeard  what  ye  call  tempory  prayer,' ii.  312. 

TEMPSE,  see  Tems(e. 

TEMPT,  V.  Yks.  s.Cy.  LW.  [tempt]  To  attempt ; 
to  essay,  try. 

w.Yks.  'Which  of  these  apples  will  you 'tempt  ? '  '  I'll 'tempt 
t'least,  I  think'  (C.C.R.) ;  (J.W.)     s.Cy.  (Hall.),  I.W.' 

[Who  shall  tempt,  with  wandering  feet.  The  dark 
unbottom'd  infinite  abyss  ?  Milton  P.  Lost,  11.  404.] 

TEMPTACIOUS,  adj.  Sc.  Dev.  Also  written  temp- 
tashous  Lnk.     [tempte'Jas.]    Tempting,  inviting. 

Lnk.  The  display  there  shown  was  very  ample,  .  .  and  indeed 
'quite  temptashous,' as  Mrs.  Macfarlan  graphically  put  it,  Murdoch 
Readings  (1895)  II.  30.  Dev.  Lying  is  a  temptacious  thing,  Zack 
On  Trial  (i8gg]  144. 

TEMPTATION,  s6.    e.An.     Atrial.    (W.W.S.) 
TEMPTSOME,   adj.      Sc.      [te'mptsam.]      Tempting, 

inviting. 

Rnf.  How  temptsome  maun  the  wiling  bait  O' approbation  seem, 
Clark  Poei.  Pieces  (1836)  23.  Lnk.  Man,  Johnny,  jcr  olTer  is 
temptsome,  Thomson  Musings  ( i88i)  44.  Dmf.  Geans  . . .  Hanging 
temptsome  owre  your  head,  Wallace  Schoolmaster  (1899)  370. 

TEMPTUOUS,  adj.  Shr.'  [temtjas,  te'nijas.]  Tempt- 
ing, inviting. 

Thank  yo',  Missis,  I'll  tak'  a  bit,  it  looks  so  tem'tuous— as  the 
owd  sayin'  is,  '  the  proof  o'  the  puddin'  's  i'  the  atin.' 

TEMPUS-FIRE,s6.  e.An.'  Erysipelas.  SceTempanus. 

TEMS,  sb.  Obs.  Lin.'  A  wooden  vessel  for  carrying 
water. 

TEMS(E,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Nrf  s.Cy.  Wil.  Also  in  forms  teems 
Rxb.  (Jam.);  temes  Nrf  ;  temis  w.Yks.^;  tenipse  n.Yks. ^ 
e.Yks.'  w.Yks.^  Lan.;  temz  Not.;  temzer  Wil.' ;  timse 
se.Sc.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  [temz.]  1.  sb.  A  sieve,  esp.  a  fine 
hair  sieve  used  for  sifting  flour. 

Rxb.  (Jam.),  N.Cy.'°  Nhb.'  A  square  timse,  with  a  fine  hair 
bottom,  was  formerly  used  for  sieving  flour  or  meal.  Dur.', 
w.Dur.',  Cum.',  Cum.*  Obsol.  Cum.,  Wra.  Nicolson  \  1677)  Trans. 
R.  Lit.  Soc.  (1868)  IX;  (M.P.)  n.Yks.'^^,  ne.Yks.',  e.Yks.' 
m.Yks.'  A  coarse  hair-sieve,  used  in  dressing  flour.  w.Yks, '2*^ 
Lan.  25.  for  a  half-bushel  and  tems  we  bought  of  him,  Walkden 
Diary  (ed.  1866)  27  ;  Elizabeth  came  into  our  house  and  borrowed 
our  tenipse,  ib.  47  ;  Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  Der.'  Obs.,  Lin.',  Wil.'  Obs. 

2.  Comp.  (i)  Temse-bread,  bread  made  of  fine  white 
flour  ;  (2)  Timse-sticks,  the  small  frame  supporting  two 
laths  or  sticks  on  which  the  'timse'  slides. 

(i)  N.Cy. 2,  n.Yks.2,  w.Yks.'  Nrf.  Having  my  table  furnish't 
with  good  beef,  Norfolk  temes  bread  and  country  home  bred 
drink,  Chettle  &  Day  Blind  Beggar  (1600)  1.  844-5.  s.Cy. 
Bailey  (1721).  (2)  Nhb.'  The  timse-sticks  were  placed  on  a  table 
or  sometimes  fixed  on  the  meal  ark. 

3.  A  sieve  used  in  brewing. 

w.Yks.  Still  common.  Used  when  speaking  of  the  strainer 
used  in  brewing  to  separate  the  hops,  &c,,  from  the  ale.  This 
'  temse'  consists  of  a  kind  of  hoop  about  a  foot  in  height;  across 
the  bottom  part  of  it  is  passed  two  sticks  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  on  the  top  of  these  sticks,  and  entirely  covering  up 
this  part,  is  a  woven  web  of  a  texture  seemingly  made  of  horse- 
hair, which  is  woven  pretty  close,  Leeds  Mere.  Siipfil.  (Dec.  13, 
1890):  w.Yks.^  Only  used  in  *  hop-tempse,' a  hop  sieve.  e.Lan.', 
s.Lan.',  s.Not.  (J.P.K.)  Lin.  Streatfeild  Liii.  and  Danes  (.1884) 
370.    n.Lin.'    sw.Lin.'  We  used  to  sile  the  beer  thrulf  a  gret  tenise. 

4.  A  woollen-trade  term  :  a  hair  sieve  used  for  straining 
the  liquid  used  for  scouring  cloth.     w.Yks.  (W.T.) 

5.  V.  To  sift. 

se.Sc.  For  sifting  meal  it  suits  me  wecl.  Or  timsing  lluur  when 
wantin',  Donaldson  Poems  (1809)  73.  N.Cy.',  Dur.'  n.Yks.  I 
once  heard  a  man  say,  referring  to  some  material  he  was  riddling, 
'This  "  tempses"  vary  badl^','  Leeds  A/ci c.  Siipfi/.  l_Dcc.  6,  1890;  ; 
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Fifty  years  aj;o  flour  was  not  very  common  with  cottagers  csp., 
and  wlien  tht-y  wanted  sonic  tlicy  would  tcmsc  some  rough  meal. 
•  We  cv  na  flour  fer  a  pudding  to-day,  b't  a'l  temsc  a  bit '  ^W.H.). 
w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.' 

Hence  (i)  Tems'd-  or  Temmasbread,  sh.,  obs.,  bread 
mnde  of  finely-sifted  flour  ;  (2)  Temsings,  sb.  pi.  siftings. 

(I  e.Yks.  Our  own  tempsedbreade,  Best  Riir.Ecoii.  (164  O  104. 
Dev.  Tems'd  or  temmas  bread,  white  [bread]  made  of  flour  finely 
sifted,  opposed  to  Vurricd,  or  made  of  meal  as  it  comes  from 
the  mill,  Horae  Subsecivae  {iTfi)  428.  (2)  Dur.'  Eftertemsins, 
the  coarse  flour  or  refuse  left  afterthe  operation  of  temsing.   ni.Yks.' 

(Tcmzc,  sive  (temsc,  syue,  K.,  P. ;  temezc,  S.),  selarium 
(From/'/.).     Swcd.  dial.  Miiiiiis,  a  sieve  (Rietz).] 

TEMTIOUS, (7rfy.  w.Cy.Wil.  Som.  [temjas.]  Tempt- 
ing, inviting. 

w.Cy.    Hall.'),  Wil.'    Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eiig.  (1825). 

TEMZE(R,  sec  Tems(e. 

TEN,  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Stf.  Der.  Lei.  War.  Shr.  Suf.  Guer.  1.  adj.  In 
comb,  (i)  Ten-a-penny,  a  street  cry;  sec  below;  (2) 
•hours,  (a)  ten  o'clock ;  lb)  a  slight  feed  given  to  horses 
while  in  the  j'oke  in  the  forenoon ;  (3)  -hours'  bite,  see 
(2,  b)  ;  (4)  •o'clock,  slight  refreshment  taken  about  ten 
o'clock,  esp.  by  labourers  in  the  field  ;  (5)  -penny,  (a)  a 
coin  of  the  value  of  tenpcnce  ;  (b)  a  franc  ;  (c)  strong  ale 
at  tenpencc  a  quart;  (rf)  inferior,  of  a  poor  description; 
(6)  •penny  kelp,  a  felt  hat ;  (7)  -penny  nail,  a  strong  nail ; 
(8)  -penny^piece,  see  (5,  a) ;  (9)  -pennyworth,  in  phr.  t/ie 
height  of  len-primyivorlh  of  brass,  very  small ;  in  one's 
earliest  infancy  ;  (10)  -pounding,  a  punishment  inflicted 
by  harvest-men  for  breaking  one  of  their  rules  ;  (11) 
-sight,  ten  times;  (12)  -tails,  the  fish  Sepia  Coligo  ;  (13) 
-toes,  the  foot ;  gen.  in  phr.  lo  go  on  ten  toes,  to  walk  ;  (14) 
•toone,  Irish  stew. 

(\)  Nhb.  The  timber  merchants  will  ne  mare  Wiv  ten-a-penny 
deave  us,  Oliver  Local  Sags.  (1824)  16;  The  price  at  which 
street  vendors  of  theperiod  (a.d.  iSai),  facetiously  called  '  Timber- 
marchints,'  sold  spunks,  i.e.  long  brimstone  matches  made  ofslips 
of  wood,  used  with  tinder-boxes  before  friction  matches  came  into 
vogue  {R.O.H.).  (2,  «)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Hdg.  The  auld  lord  would 
hae  nae  lichts  in  the  house  after  the  ten  hours,  Longiiiaii's  Mag. 
(Aug.  igoa)  310.  (A)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (3)  Ayr.  Dealing  thro'  amang 
the  naigs  Their  ten-hours'  bite.  Burns  Efi.  to  J.  Lapraik  (Apr.  21, 
1785)  St.  2.  (4)  Nhb.'  Especially  at  harvest-time.  'He'  ye  had 
yor  ten-o'-clock  yit? '  Dur.'  Bread,  cheese,  and  ale  given  in  hay- 
time  to  mowers  at  10  a.m.  Cum."  He  had  his  ten  o'clock  and  did 
not  feel  hungry,  C.  Pair.  (Mar.  31,  1899)  6,  col.  7  (s.v.  Dowin). 
Wm.  Noo,  lads,  will  ye  come  an'  hev  j'cr  teno-clocks?  (B. K.) 
Der.  Betty  meanwhile  has  put  up  their  'luncheons'  or  '  ten-o- 
clocks  ' — huge  masses  of  bread  and  cheese  .  .  .  and  a  bottle  of  ale 
if  they  are  going  to  plough,  Howitt  Riii.  Life  (1838)  I.  161. 
(5,  n)  Ir.  I  threw  out  a  *  tenpenny'  in  the  midst,  Lever  Maiiins 
(1856)  1.  xiv.  (b)  Guer.  When  1  get  a  bad  tenpenny  I  put  it  in 
my  purse  and  pass  it  (G.H.G.I.  (c)  s.Stf.  They  keepin'  some 
tenpenny  at  the  Seven  Stars  as'll  mak  ycr  yead  rackle,  Pinnock 
BIk.  Cy.  Aim.  (1895).  (d)  e.Yks.'  {6\  e.Yks.'  7)  Ayr.  Some 
folk  .  .  .  are  as  hard  as  tenpenny  nails,  Service  SVotiui</itnis(iBgo) 
33.  Nhb. '  Probably  so-called  from  its  weight  1  ten  pennyweights). 
(8)  Ir.  She  had  given  him  a  tenpenny-piece,  Lover  Handy  Andy 
(1842)  xxi.  (9)  n.Yks.2  I've  knawn  you  ivver  sen  you  were 
t'height  o'  ten  pennorth  o'  brass.  (10)  Suf.  A  custom  exists 
among  harvest-men  in  Suflblk  which  is  called  '  Ten-pounding.' 
In  most  reaps  there  is  a  set  of  rules  agreed  upon  amongst  the 
reapers  before  hai-vest  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed  during 
its  continuance.  The  object  of  these  rules  is  usually  to  prevent  or 
punish  loss  of  time  by  laziness,  drunkenness,  &c.,  and  to  correct 
.  .  .  any  other  kind  of  misbehaviour  which  might  slacken  the 
exertions  or  break  the  harmony  of  the  reap.  One  of  the  modes 
of  punishment  directed  by  these  rules  is  called  'Ten-pounding,' 
and  it  is  executed  in  the  following  manner  :  Upon  a  breach  of  any 
of  the  rules  a  sort  of  drum-head  court-martial  is  held  upon  the 
delinquent,  and  if  he  is  found  guilty  he  is  instantly  seized  and 
thrown  down  Hat  on  his  back.  Some  of  the  party  keep  his  head 
down  and  confine  liis  arms;  whilst  others  turn  up  his  legs  in  the 
air  so  as  to  exhibit  his  posteriors.  The  person  who  is  to  inllict 
the  punishment  then  takes  a  shoe,  and  with  the  heel  of  it  (studded 
as  it  usually  is  with  hob-nailsi  gives  him  the  prescribed  number 
of  blows  upon  his  breech  according  to  the  sentence.  The  rest  of 
the  party  sit  by  with  their  hats  ofl"  to  see  that  the  executioner 


does  his  duty,  and  if  he  fails  in  this  he  undergoes  the  same  punish- 
ment, KoRDV  Gt.  (1830';  419;  Brand  Pop.  Aiilnj.  (ed.  1848)  II. 
33.  (ii)Shr.2  I'd  tensight  rather.  (12)  n.Yks.  Ferguson  A"/?/. 
Hist.  Redcar  (i860)  8.  ^13)  w.Yks'  I  marvel  at  thou  sud  gang 
o' ten  taas,  ii.  309.  Lei.'  To  'go  o'  ten-toes.'  War.'  He  must 
have  some  warm  socks  for  his  ten-toes.  Saf.'  (14)  w.Yks.  It 
hiats  ten  pieces  of  potato  to  one  piece  of  meat  (M.F.}. 

2.  sb.   In  phr.  catch  the  ten,  a  card  game. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  n.Sc.  A  hotly  contested  game  of 'three  card  loo' 
or  '  catch  the  ten  '  is  entered  upon,  Gordon  Cargltn  (1891)  79. 

3.  A  measure  of  coals  upon  which  the  lessor's  rent  or 
royalty  is  paid. 

Nhb.  [In  1602-3]  The  keel  load  and  the  ten  were  at  that  time 
synonymous,  and  both  represented  ten  chaldrons  of  42  cwt.  each. 
.  .  The  present  ten  of  440  bolls  became  fixed  aUmt  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  This  ten  of  440  bolls  is  still  in  use  for 
wayleave  rents,  and  in  some  cases  for  mining  rents  [also  a  ten  of 
420  bolls].  The  boll  above  mentioned  is  a  suppositious  measure, 
for  it  has  gone  out  of  use.  In  practice  the  number  of  tens  to  be 
paid  for  is  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  number  of  tons  to  be  con- 
verted into  tens  by  48.583  or  46-375,  as  the  case  may  be,  Dfndv 
Newc.  Ilcstmeii  (1901)  45;  Nhb.'  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
term  meant  ten  score  bolls,  barrows,  or  corves  of  coal.  It  now 
means  usually  about  fifty-one  and  three-quarter  tons,  but  varies  in 
places.  Nhb.,  Dur.  It  usually  consists  of  440  bolls,  or  48  tons 
115  cwts.,  but  varies  much  under  different  landlords,  Greenwell 
Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1849  . 

Hence  Tentale,  sb.  rent  paid  to  the  lessor  of  coal  at 
so  much  per  'ten'  of  coals. 

Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  Colliery  rent  consists  of  a  fixed  or  certain 
rent .  .  .  and  also  of  a  surplus  or  tentale  rent  payable  for  the  coal 
worked — or  worked  and  rcndcd — above  the  certain  quantity, 
Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1888    (s.v.  Rent  . 

4.  A  piece  of  arable  land  inacommonfield.  Cf  scribe, s6.* 
Nhb.'  To  each  freehold  burgage  at  Warkworlh  was  attached 

one  ten  and  one  '  scribe  '  of  land  in  Newtown.  The  tens  measure 
from  eighteen  yards  long  by  eight  and  a  quarter  yards  wide,  or 
about  five  perches  upwards,  to  six  and  a  half  perches  in  area. 
Their  size  has  varied  by  gradual  encroachments  upon  road  or 
waste  lands  as  circumstances  permitted. 

TEN,  TENANDRY,  see  Then,  adv..  Tenantry. 

TENANT,  sb.  Sc.  In  comb.  Tenant-stead  or  -sted, 
obs.,  occupied  by  a  tenant. 

Kcrse  being  broken,  the  rest  of  the  rooms  were  lying  waste  and 
this  was  only  tenant-sted,  Fountainhall  Dec.  Siip/>1.  (1759) 
IV.  793  (Jam.);  Methinks,  Christ's  vineyard  is  but  ill  tenant-stead 
(as  we  used  to  say  of  our  lands),  Pitcairn  Asscmblv  (1766)  31. 

TENANTRY,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Wil".  Sus.  Also 
in  forms  tenandry,  tennendrie  Sc.  1.  Tenancy  ;  the 
holding  of  land  by  lease;  tenure. 

Sc.  The  king  may  be  thereby  prejudged  in  his  tennendrie, 
dewtic.  and  service,  Skene  Diffidll  Wds.(t(iBi)B'i;  Williamson 
then  sold  the  tenandry,  by  a  deed  to  which  Lord  Torphichcn  was 
a  partj',  Maid.ment  Spollisivoodc  Miscell.  (1844-5)  I'-  2'- 
2.  Common-field  husbandry.  Wil.  Reports  Agric.  (1793- 
1813)  14.  3.  Comp.  (i)  Tenantry-acre,  a  measure  of 
land  varying  in  extent  but  about  'l  of  a  statute  acre  ;  (2) 
-down,  (3)  -field,  a  down  or  field  in  a  state  of  commonage 
on  the  ancient  feudal  system  of  copyhold  tenancj' ;  (4) 
-flock,  a  parish  or  township  flock  ;  (5)  -land,  parish  land  ; 
land  held  as  common  land  ;  (6)  -road,  a  road  about  8  feet 
inwidth,dividingthe  'laines'of  tenantry-land  intofurlongs. 

(i)  Sus.'  ;  Sus.^  The  proportion  between  the  tenantry  and  the 
statute  acre  is  very  uncertain.  The  tenantry  land  was  divided 
first  into  laincs,  of  several  acres  in  extent,  with  good  roads,  some 
sixteen  feet  wide  between  them  ;  at  right  angles  with  these  were 
formed  at  uncertain  intervals,  tenantry  roads,  of  some  eight  feet 
in  width,  dividing  the  laines  into  furlongs.  In  each  furlong  every 
tenant  had  a  right  to  his  proportion,  which  was  set  out  for  him, 
not  by  fixing  any  superficial  quantity,  but  by  measuring  along  the 
line  of  the  tenantry  road  of  each  furlong  a  certain  number  of  feet 
to  each  paul,  the  number  of  feet  being  the  same,  whatever  was 
the  depth  of  the  furlong ;  thus,  if  the  furlong,  for  instance, 
consisted  of  what  is  called  a  hatchet-piece  something  like  three- 
quarters  of  a  square,  the  part  where  the  piece  was  two  squares 
tieep  woultl  contain  double  the  superficial  contents  of  the  portion 
at  the  other  end,  where  the  measurement  next  the  road  would  be 
similar  but  the  depth  only  one  half,  65.  Wil.  In  the  common- 
fields  .  .  .  the  usual  rule  is,  to  allow  a  thousand  sheep  to  fold  what 
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is  called  a  tenantry  acre  per  night,  Davis  Gen.  Victv  Agric.  (181 1) 
xii.  (2,3)  Wil.  Davis  ^j»nV.  (1813").  (4")  Sus.  A  tenantry-flock 
fof  sheep]  belonging  to  Denton  parisli,  Marshall  7?TO/«ti  (1817) 
V.  500.  (5)  Sus.  Tliis  term  is  used  rather  vaguely.  I  have  heard 
it  appMed  to  'waste  of  a  manor'  and  to  'common  lands.'  I 
think  it  generally  applies  to  land  belonging  to  a  parish  or  place 
and  let  out  in  parcels  or  otherwise  to  individual  parishioners  or 
inhabitants,  yearly  or  at  other  regular  periods  (E.E.S.);  Sus.'^ 
(6)  Sus.i  = 

TENANTSHIP,  sb.    w.Som.'    Tenancy. 

Why  my  tenantship  [taen-unshup']  will  be  a-run'd  out  vore  the 
work's  a-finisht. 

TENCH-'WEED,  sb.  e.An.  The  floating  pond-weed, 
Potamogcton  natans. 

e.An.i  Supposed  to  be  very  agreeable  to  that  fat  and  sleek  fish, 
the  tench.     Sui.  Science  Gossip  (1883)  113. 

TEND,  v}  Sc.  Nhb.  Wm.  Yks.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  War. 
Brks.  e.An.  Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  and 
Amer.  [tend.]  1.  To  attend  to,  look  after,  talce  care  of ; 
to  nurse  ;  to  wait  upon  :  freq.  with  lo.  An  early  aphetic 
form  of '  attend.'     See  Tent,  v. 

Per.  Wha  has  been  seeck  here  that  ye  haena  tendit'  Halibur- 
TON  Horace  (1886^  38.  Fif.  What  better  job  could  Dauvit  get 
than  to  tend  his  ain  bonnie  floo'ers,  Robertson  Pcoi'os/ (1894) 
36.  Lnk.  'Tend  lo  my  plaint,  ye  bonny  lasses,  MuiR  Minstrelsy 
(1816)  61.  Wm.  You  tend  ver  business,  I'll  tend  mine  !  Ollivant 
Owd  Boh  (i8g8)  xxii ;  (B.K.)  n.Yks.  So  .  .  .  Dick  tended  his 
wife  himself,  Simpson  Jeanic  o'  Biggersdn/e  (1893)  219.  w.Yks. 
Meary  spun  an  cairdcd  woo,  an'  shoo  helpt  to  tend  t'shop,  DixoN 
Craven  Dales  (1881)  185.  Stf.  Ye'Il  get  nowt  by  'tendin'  to  'em! 
Cornli.  Mag.  (Jan.  1894)  39.  Der.  Men  conna  stand  owd  women 
a-tendin'  o'  'em,  Gilchrist  Mil/on  (1902)97.  Not.  Yo  were  a 
good  oad  Hasty,  to  let  me  tend  to  the  commoners  first.  Prior 
Forest  Flk.  (1901)  14.  Brks.  Some  folks  is  alius  a-trivettin'  artcr 
other  folkseses  business  an'  cassn't  be  satisfite  wi'  'tendin'  to  their 
own,  Coriih.  Mag.  (Nov.  1901)  678.  e.An.*  To  wait  on  company 
at  table.  To  take  care  of  children,  cattle,  poultry.  Sur.'  Hmp. 
Did  they  all  .  .  .  tend  vathers  and  mothers  in  faver?  Gray  Rihstone 
Pifi/>ii:s  (i8g8)  i-j.  I.W.'  w. Som.'  '  I  must  tend  my  customers  or 
lost  'cm.'  A  mason's  labourer  always  describes  his  work,  '  I  do 
tend  masons.'  Dev.  Yer  never  'tend  to  what  I  tell  'ee.  Ford 
Postle  Farm  1899)212.  Cor.'^  [Amer.  Tend  out  on  him  pretty 
sharp.  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  22.] 

Hence  (i)  Tendance,  sb.  attention,  care;  (2)  Tending- 
shop,  sb.  a  room  in  a  mill  where  the  foreman  receives 
and  gives  out  the  weavers'  work. 

(i)  Nrf.  I  shan't  want  much  'tendance,  as  I  can  very  well  wait 
on  myself.  Spilling  Molly  Miggs  (igoa)  45.  w.Som.'  Young 
turkeys  be  terr'bl  nash,  they  wants  a  sight  o'  tendance.  [Hops 
dried  in  loft,  aske  tendance  oft,  TussER  Husb.  (1580)  128.]  (2) 
w.Som.' 

2.  To  be  present  at ;  to  go  to  regularly. 

Abd.  Clear-blooded  health  tends  ilka  sup  O'  simple  diet,  Keith 
Farmer's  Ha'  (iT!4)  St.  63.  Lth.  Our  lads  are  doing  little  but 
tending  the  drill,  Macneill  Poet.  IVks.  (1801)  220,  ed.  1856. 
Nlib.  Aw'd  picked  up  some  bits  o'  lare  Wi"  tendin*  close  the  skuil 
at  neets,  Wilson  P;/»/nH's  Po_)i  (1843)  57.  w.Yks.  fJ.W.)  Brks. 
I  'tends  church  reg'lar,  Hayden  Round  our  I'ill.  (1901')  168. 
[Amer.  One  'tends  out  on  church,'  'tends  out  on'  the  public 
library  for  the  first  opportunity  to  take  the  new  magazines,  Dial. 
Notes  {i8g6)  I.  22.] 

3.  To  watch,  esp.  to  watch  and  scare  away  birds. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.),  War.'»  s.War.'  He's  gone  bird-tending,  Sur.' 
Rooktending.  Sus.  (S.P.H.)  ;  Sus.'  He  can't  sing  in  church  no 
more,  for  he  goos  to  work  rook-tending.     I.W.' 

4.  To  provide,  supply. 

Cor.'^  One  boy  tended  the  stones  as  the  other  threw  them  at  the 
apples. 

TEND,  !'.=  and  sb.  n.Cy.  'Wm.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Nhp. 
VVor.  Shr.  Oxf.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  teen  N.Cy.' 
ne. Lan.' Stf.  Shr.  w.Som.'  nvv.Dev.'  Cor.'^;  teend  Lan.' 
s.Lan.' Nhp.=  w.Wor.'  (tend  ;  tln(d.]  1.  i;.  To  kindle, 
light,  set  fire  to.    Cf.  tind. 

N.Cy.'  Teen  the  candle.  Lan.',  ne.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Aw  mun 
teend  that  foirc.  it's  gone  spark  eawt.  Chs.'^  (5  \.  jj^  ■)  stf 
A'.  (J-  Q.  (1851)  1st  S.  iii.  478.  Nhp.=,  w.Wor.'  Shr.  A.  &  Q. 
(1851)  ist  .S.  iii.  478.  w.Som.'  Yunr.  Jiin  !  tce-n  u  kan-1.  wul-ur? 
Dev.  A^.  C  Q.  (1868)  4th  S.  ii.  335.  nw.Dev.'  Cor.  I  declare 
Ihey'm  tcening  a  fire  !  '  Q.'  T/irce  SIn'fis  (1890)  ii  ;  Cor.'^ 


Hence  Teening-time,  sb.  lighting-up  time,  twilight. 
Cor.'=  See  Candleteening,  s.v.  Candle,  1(21).  2.  With 
up:  to  make  up  a  fire ;  to  add  fuel  to  a  fire. 

Wm.  To  put  fuel  on  a  fire  at  the  same  time  as  the  ashes  are 
removed  from  the  grate.  'Tend  t'fire  up  tcllah  side  aboot  t'hoose' 
(B  K.).  Oxf.'  Tend  the  fires  up,  to  make  up  the  quick  fires  by 
placing  the  quick  around  the  part  that  is  burning  on  the  fire  itself, 
MS.  add. 

3.  sb.   Fire.    ne.Lan.' 

[1.  Whaime  he  shal  araye  the  lanternes,  he  shal  teenden 
it,  Wyclif  E.xod.  (1382)  xxx.  7.    OE.  on-hiidun,  to  kindle.] 

TEND,  v.^  Sc.  Der.  Hmp.  Amer.  [tend.]  1.  An 
aphetic  form  of 'intend.' 

Sc.  Francisoue-Michel  Lang.  (1882)  172.     Der.  I'm  tendin'  to 
do  well  for  them  as  he's  left  behind,  Gilchrist  Peakland  (1897)  95. 
[Amer.  I  didn't  'tend  to  open  it,  Lloyd  Chronic  Loafer  (1901)  13.] 
2.  To  attempt. 

Hmp.  T'robin  comes  right  in  onto  sink,  an'  cat  she  never  tends 
to  touch  him  1  W.M.E.F.). 

TENDER,  adj.,  adv.,  sb.'  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur. 
Lan.  Stf  Lin.  War.  Wor.  Glo.  Hmp.  Dor.  Dev.  Cor. 
[tendsfr.]  1.  adj.  In  coiiip.  Tender-dear,  a  term  of 
endearment. 

Cor.  So  Alice  Ann,  my  tender-dear.  Take  care  what  you  be  at, 
Forfar  Poems  (1885)    3;  Pious   es  she?  Tender  dear,  Harris 
Our  Cove  (1900)  33. 
2.  Delicate,  weak,  sickly ;  ailing. 

Sc.  I  had  been  tender  a'  the  summer  and  scarce  ower  the  door 
o'  my  room,  Scott  Midlothian  (1818)  v;  A  poor  Trojan,  who  was 
a  widow,  and  a  very  tender  man,  Sro/;r/5M/5  (1787)  118.  Lan. 
His  father  was  worse  and  his  mother  tender,  Walkden  Diary 
(ed.  1866)  95.     w.Cor.  He  looks  tender  (M.A.C.). 

Hence  Tenderly,  adv.  poorlj',  unwell.  Sc.  Scolicisms 
(1787)  16.        3.  Friable,  easily  broken. 

Nhb.'  The  top's  varry  tender,  mind. 

4.  Of  cheese  :  see  below. 

Glo.  If  the  milk  is  not  warm  enough  when  the  rennet  is  put  into 
it,  the  cheese  will  be  '  tender,'  and  will  bulge  out  in  the  edge, 
Morton  Farm  (1832)  31. 

5.  Of  roads  :  soft,  muddy. 

Stf.,  War.  (H.K.)  Wor.  Behand  Spetchley  the  roads  was 
very  tender  {ib.). 

6.  Of  the  wind  :  trying,  sharp,  biting. 

Hmp.  The  wind  is  very  tender,  N.  &  Q.  (1854)  ist  S.  x.  120  ; 
Hmp.' 

7.  Of  the  weather :  inclined  to  rain,  threatening. 

Cor.  Th'  sky  is  tender,  and  I  mistrust  me  it  may  come  on  to 
blaw,  Harris  Our  Cove  (1900)  16.  w.Cor.  The  weather  is  looking 
tender  (M.A.C.). 

8.  Obs.  Circumspect,  careful,  considerate  ;  scrupulous. 
Sc.  I  never  was  a  separatist,  nor  for  quarrelling  with  tender 

souls  about  mint,  cummin,  or  other  the  lesser  tithes,  Scott  Mid- 
lothian (1818)  xviii.  Rnf.  Recommends  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  as  a 
person  very  tender  of  and  acceptable  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
WoDRow  Corres.  (1709-31)  I.  3,  ed.  1843. 

9.  Pathetic,  touching. 

Abd.  It  was  a  tender  sight  yon,  sirs,  a  tender  sight,  an'ane  good 
for  sair  e'en,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  {June  15,  1901).  Dor.  'Twas 
a  very  tender  sight,  goin'  along  by  the  top  of  the  hedge,  Francis 
Pastorals  (1901)  269. 

10.  With  /o  :  fond  of,  having  a  weakness  for. 

Dev.  I  always  wuz  a  soft  and  miity-hearted  zort  o'  chap.  An' 
vury  tender  tii  tha  girls,  Salmon  Ballads  (1899)  61. 

11.  Obs.   Nearly  related,  akin. 

Sc.  Lodovick,  Duke  of  Lennox,  .  .  whom  King  James  receaved 
glaidlie  and  honorablie  as  one  who  was  so  tender  of  kinrcd  and 
blood  to  him,  Gordon  Hist.  Eai Is  0/ Sutherland,  125  (Jam.).  Fif. 
He  lowit  him  and  was  his  freind  and  tender  of  bluid  vnto  him, 
PiTSCOTTiE  Cron.  (ed.  1889)  II.  197. 

12.  adv.  Tenderly,  gingerly,  with  care. 

n.Dev.  My  mother  .  .  .  went  tender  in  her  best  boots,  Zack 
Dunstable  ll'tir  (1901)  62. 

13.  sb.   A  term  of  endearment  to  a  baby. 

Cor.  There,  my  blessed,  my  handsome  !  Look,  my  tender!  'Q.' 
Wandering  Heatli  (1895)  1^0. 

14.  A  soft  or  crushed  condition  of  strata.  Nhb.'  Nhb., 
Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1888).  15.  v.  To  make 
tender,  soft,  or  delicate. 

Sc.  The  quality  of  the  food  in  the  autumnal  quarter  has  a  more 
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immediate  innuence  in  tendering  their  constitution  than  at  any 
other  period,  Ess.  Higlil.  Soc.  III.  467  (Jam.).  N.I.'  As  linen 
sometimes  is  in  '  the  bleach.'  '  The  fibre  [of  fla-x]  tendered  by 
excess  of  moisture.'  sw.Lin.'  It'll  tender  him  for  the  winter. 
Poulticing  tenders  it  so. 

16.  Obs.  To  have  regard  for. 

Sc.  I  advise  none  that  lenders  the  glory  of  God  to  meddle  with 
them,  Tiio.MSON  Cloud  of  Wiliiesses  (1714)  206,  ed.  1871.  Lnk. 
All  officers  of  the  standing  forces,  as  they  tender  his  majesty's 
service  and  the  peace  of  the  country,  to  give  their  assistance, 
WouRow  Ci.  llisl.  (1721'!  I.  344,  cd.  1828. 

TENDER,  sb.'^  Nhb.  e.An.  Cor.  Also  written  tendar 
Cor.'    [tenda(r).]      1.  A  waiter.    See  Tend,  v} 

e.An.'  Cor.  Ev'ry  tender  what's  theere,  my  dears,  es  a  real 
gen'leman  to  look  upon,  Tregellas  Tiihs  (1865)  32;  Cor.'^ 

2.  The  guard  of  a  train.  Cor.'  3.  Obs.  A  small  rapper 
or  signal  rope  in  a  pit.     Nhb.' 

TENDER,  ,sA.3  I.VV.  Cor.  [te'ndafr).]  Tinder.  I.W.' 
See  Tend,  v.'^     Hence  Tender-box,  sb.  a  tinder-box.   Cor.° 

TENDERNESS,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  Delicacy,  esp.  as 
regards  health.     See  Tender,  adj.  2. 

Rnf.  I  am  grieved  to  hear  of  Miss  Lillias'  tenderness,  WoDROW 
Cones.  (1709-31)  II.  476,  ed.  1843. 

Hence  Self-tenderness,  sb.  care  of  one's  health. 

Rnf.   My  self-tenderness  will  not  allow  me  to  spend  time  at 
night  on  the  records,  ib.  II.  37. 
2.  Consideration,  regard  ;  scrupulousness. 

Sc.  I  have  a  tenderness  and  scruple  in  my  mind  anent  them, 
Scon Midlol/iiaii  (1818)  xvlii.  Abd.  ItTyee  haue  anie  tendernes  to 
such  as  fear  the  Lord  in  this  place,  Stuart  Ecrl.  Rec.  (1846)  136. 

TENDERSOME,  adj.  Dor.  Dev.  [te'ndasam.]  Tender, 
gentle,  sweet ;  also  used  advb. 

Dor.  When  a  woman  do  look  zvveet  and  tendersome  in  her 
workcn-clothes,  Agnus  ynii  O.vif »■  ( 1 900)  71.  Dev.  Imploring  o' 
me  to  deal  tcnderzome  by  ut,  Zack  On  Trial  (1899)  227. 

TENDLE,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  Also  in  forms 
tennel,  tannic.  Firewood  ;  dried  twigs  or  furze,  &c.  used 
for  fuel.  Hence  Tendle-knife,  sb.  a  knife  for  cutting  fire- 
wood :  a  hedge-bill,  bill-hook. 

TENE,  see  Teen,  sb.^,  Tine,  u' 

TENET,  sb.  w.Som.'  [tenat.]  A  tenon.  Hence 
Tenet-saw,  sb.  a  tenon-saw  ;  a  back-saw. 

TENG,TENGS,TENK,see  Tang,  sb.',  Tongs,  Tank,  s6.= 

TENNEL,  V.  Obs.  N.Cy.>  Nhb.'  Also  in  form  tinnel. 
Of  trees  :  to  die  away. 

TENNEL,  TENNER,  TENNET,  see  Tendle,  Tenor, 
Tinnet. 

TENNIS,  V.    Rut.'    [te-nis.]    To  strike  with  a  rebound. 

If  she'd  hit  against  the  corner  of  the  house  it  would  'a  tcnnised 
her  agin  the  soft-water  tub. 

TENNLE,  see  Tendle. 

TENNRILLS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  Dry  twigs  ;  a  dial,  form  of 
'tendrils.'     Gall.  Mactaggart  i^Hfyc/.  (1824). 

TENON,  sZ».  Sc.Yks.  [te'nan.]  A  tendon.  n.Yks.(T.S.) 

Hence  Tenonyhough,  sb.  the  joint  of  the  hind  leg  of  a 
beast. 

Sc.  I  daresay  this  bit  morsel  o'  beef  is  an  unce  lighter  than  ony 
that's  been  dealt  round  ;  and  it's  a  bit  0'  the  tcnony  hough,  Scon' 
Bride  0/ La>ii.  (1819)  xxxiv. 

TENOR,  sb.  Sc.  W.S.  Lin.  Also  written  tenner  n.Yks. 
n.Lin.'    fte'nafr.]      1.  A  tenon. 

n.Yks.  'Thease  tenners  isn't  tight  (I.W.).     n.Lin.' 

2.  Coitip.  Tenor-saw,  a  tenon-saw ;  a  thin  back-saw. 
Abd.  'You're  just   as  rough's  a  tenor  saw,   An'  fu'  0'  slaps, 

Anderson  Rhymes  (ed.  1867)  116. 

3.  The  cross-bar  between  the  legs  of  a  chair.  S.  &  Ork.' 
TEN[SOME,«((7'.and5i.  Sc.  [te'nsam.]  Consistingoftcn. 
Sc.  The  lut  wi  the  tensome  thairms,  Waddell  Psalms  (1871) 

xxxiii.  2.  Lnk.  There  durst  nae  tensome  there  him  take,  Ramsay 
Poems  (1721)  103.  Dmf.  The  glee  o'  Tensome  an'  Twalsome 
Faimilies,  Paton  Casllebraes  (1898)  284. 

TENSORS,  id'./'/.  Obs.  Shr.'  Persons  who,  not  being 
burgesses,  carried  on  business  in  the  town  as  tradesmen 
upon  payment  of  certain  fines. 

•449  50-  Ihis  yeare  the  burgesses  and  tenssars  in  Shrewsbury 
dyd  varye.  Early  C/iroii.  Sliretvsbiiiy.  The  Tensors'  fines  were 
imposed  by  the  Court  Leet,  which  required  that  they  should  '  be 
levied  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Catherine  [Nov.  25th].'     '  In  the 


Corporation  Accounts— 1519— it  is  ordered  that  "  Tensors  selling 
ale  should  p<iy  v]d.  quarterly,"'  Viui.l.\rs  Hist.  ShrtU'sbuiy, 161, 168. 

Hence  Tensorship,  sb.  the  fine  paid  by  '  tensors.' 

It  was  objected  to  his  vote  that  he  was  no  Burgess,  in  support 
of  which  it  was  proved  that  he  pd.  Tenscrship  several  years,  Poll 
for  Shrewsbury  (1747)  in  Traits.  Shr.  Arch.  Soc.;  This  Richard 
Mucklcston  ...commenced  a  suite  against  theTownc  of  Shrewsbury 
for  exacting  an  imposition  upon  him  which  they  call  tensorship, 
and  did  endeavour  to  make  voyd  their  Charter,  hut  they  gave  him 
his  Burgesship  to  bee  quiet,  Gougii  //is/.  Mvddle,  128. 

TENT,  sA.'    Sc.  Irel.    [tent.]      1.  An  open-air  pulpit. 

Sc.  A  square  pulpit  of  wood  erected  in  the  fields  and  supported 
by  four  posts,  which  rest  on  the  ground,  rising  three  or  four  feet 
from  it ;  with  a  trap  leading  up  to  the  door  and  a  projection  in 
front,  which  is  meant  to  protect  the  speaker  from  the  sun  and  rain 
as  well  as  to  serve  for  a  sounding-board  (Jam.^.  n.Sc.  The  '  tent' 
is  still  used  in  the  Highlands  at  open-air  ser\-ices  (A.W.).  Ayr. 
But  hark  !  the  tent  has  changed  its  voice.  Burns  Holy  /Vii'r  (1785) 
St.  14.  Dmf.  I  could  fancy  a  tent  and  the  preachers  by  turns 
Proclaiming  salvation  by  Christ  to  their  flock,  Shennan  J'ales 
(1831)  146. 

Hence  (i)  Tent-preaching,  sb.  preaching  from  a  'tent' ; 
(2)  -reader,  sb.  one  who  reads  the  service  from  a  'tent.' 

(1)  Sc.  Tent-preaching  has  been  long  in  use  in  Scotland, 
occasionally  at  least  from  the  year  1630  (Jam.).  s.Sc.  At  the 
next  market  or  the  next  tent-preachin,  Wilson  Tales  (1839)  V. 
53.  (2)  Edb.  He  was  tent-reader  of  our  service  book,  Hennecuik 
ms.  (1715)  345,  ed.  1815. 

2.  A  slang  word  for  an  umbrella. 

Ir.  Take  your  tent  with  you  (M.B.-S.). 

TENT,  .si.2  Irel.  [tent]  1.  The  quantity  of  ink 
taken  up  by  a  pen  at  one  dip.  N.I.'  s.Don.  Simmons  C/. 
(1890).  2.  A  small  quantity  of  liquor.  s.Don.,  s.lr. 
Simmons  ib.    Cf.  tint,  sb.^ 

TENT,  I'.,  sb.^  and  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  Stf  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Shr.  Ken.     [tent.] 

1.  !'.  To  attend  to,  look  after,  take  care  of;  to  watch  or 
mind  animals;  to  watch  birds  to  drive  them  away.  See 
Tend,  f.' 

Sc.  He  that  has  but  ae  ee  maun  tent  it  weel,  Henderson  Prov. 
(1832)6,  ed.  1881.  Abd.  At  hame  a' day  My  flock  to  tent,  Anderson 
Poems  (ed.  1826)  21.  Per.  Ye  said  ye'd  tent  her  for  half-a-crown, 
Cleland  Inchbraikeii  (1883)  189,  ed.  1887.  s.Sc.  I  tentit  my 
lambs  through  the  blythe  summer  day,  Allan  Poems  (1887)  16. 
Ayr.  We'll  tent  our  flocks  by  Galla  Water,  Burns  Calla  ll'alei, 
St.  3.  e.Lth.  Tentin'  his  flocks,  Mucklebackit  Rhymes  1885)  5. 
Dmf.  Her  premium-winning  flowers  She  tents  wi'  care,  Quinn 
Heather  (1863)  40.  Nhb.',  Cum.*  Wm.  I  hev  duly  tented  the 
flock,  HuTTuN  iSran  New  IVark  (1785)  I.  20.  n.Yks.'  'Why's 
William  Dale  not  at  school  ?'  '  Please,  Sir,  he's  tenting  moothcr's 
labile  coo  o'  t'Howe  ; '  n.Yks.**  ne.Yks.'  He's  tentin'  bo'ds. 
e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  Dunnot  they  tent  aw  neet  ?  ii.  305 ; 
w.Yks.*35^  Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  ni.Lan.'.  s.Lan.'  Chs.'  Tenting 
kye  i'th'  lone.  Tenting  crows  ;  Chs.-^  s.Chs.'  Tent  the  fire,  as 
it  doesna  go  ait.  Der.'*  Not.  The  little  lad's  gone  a  crow-tenting 
(L.C.M.)  ;  Not.'^  s.Not.  Sometimes  'c  addles  a  penny  or  two  wi' 
pig-tenting  (J.P.K.).  Lin.'  A  lad  must  be  put  in  the  lo-hoof  to 
tent  the  birds.  n.Lin.'  Oor  Bill's  tentin'  to'nup-sead  e'  th'  Beck- 
boddoms.  When  I  was  a  lad  I  spent  moast  o'  my  time  tentin' 
craws  an'  stock-dews.  sw.Lin.'  His  feyther  wants  him  to  tent 
next  week.  Lei.' Ha  yo  tented  the 'osses?  Nhp. ',  War.^  Shr.' 
'Jack,  the  Maister  wants  yo'  to  tent  them  cows  as  'e's  jest  turned 
i'  the  leasow.'     Ken.  He's  gone  rook  tenting  yW.F.S.). 

Hence  (i)  Tent-boy,  (2)  Tenting-lad,  sb.  a  boj'  who 
'  tents,'  or  who  looks  after  animals  or  drives  away  birds. 

(i)  Lin.  Here  seated  in  his  rustic  grace.  The  '  tent '  boy  blew  his 
liorji,  Brown  Lit.  Laiir.  (i8go)  63.     (2)  n.Lin.' 

2.  To  pay  attention  to  ;  to  heed  ;  to  listen  to. 

Abd.  He  never  tents  sic  triflin' matter,  Walker  Bards  Boii-Aceord 
(1887)  370.  Per.  Neebour  wives,  now  tent  my  tellin',  Ford  Harp 
(1893)112.  se.Sc.  Tent  me,  Tam,  ye  maybe  sure.  We  town-bred 
lads  are  unco  queer,  Donaldson /'o«h5(i8o9)  34.  Ayr. Tent  me, 
Nanny,  I'll  sec  thee  bleezin'  j-et  at  the  Cross  o'  Kilhvinning, 
Service  Nolanditms  (1890)  105.  Kcb.  An'  tents  the  mavis  at  ilk 
sten,  Davidson  Seasons  (1789)  25. 

3.  To  see,  observe,  notice. 

Sc.  This  aught  days  I  tented  a  pyot  Sit  chatterin'  upon  the  house- 
heid,  Chambers  Sngs.  (1829)  II.  346.  Frf.  Tent  her  when  she 
hides  her  face,  KtiD  Hiatherland ii&g^)  86.     s.Sc.  Wha  withoutcn 
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pleasure  Can  tent  thy  fame,  thy  pith  an'  treasure,  T.  Scott  Poems 
(1793'  356.  Ayr.  They  wha  scarcely  tent  us  in  their  way  As 
hardly  worth  their  while,  Burns  Ep.  io  Davie  (Jan.  1784)  st.  6. 
Bwk.  \Vi'  shame  I  tent  the  reason  For  the  ruin  that  I  see,  Calder 
Poems  (1897)  83.  Gall.  Those  [charms]  still  left  hae  few  to  tent 
them,  Nicholson  Poet.  JVks.  (1814)  99,  ed.  1897.     Cum.* 

4.  To  beware,  take  care. 

Sc.  Tent  what  you  say!  Shepherd's  Jl'edding  (i-]8g)  15;  The 
neist  time  ye  dance,  tent  wha  ye  take  by  the  hand,  Ramsay  Pioii. 
(1737).  Ayr.  Hand  awa  frae  the  bonnie  lass,  I  rede  you  tent  her 
e'e.  Service  Dr.  Dugitid  (ed.  1887)  106.  Lnk.  I'd  wary  tent  ilk 
flattering  tongue,  Struthers  Poel.  Tales  (1838I  145.  Cum.  Ye 
heedless  haullins  that  may  hap  To  fa'  into  their  clutches,  Tent 
ye,  Stagg  Misc.  Poems  (ed.  1807)  143. 

5.  To  watch  ;  to  lay  in  wait  for;  to  watch  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  disadvantage  of  another  person ;  gen.  used 
as  a  threat. 

n.Yks.i  ;  n.Yks.2  I'll  tent  thee  for't.  m.Yks.'  Chs.  I'll  tent 
thee,  quoth  Wood,  if  I  cannot  rule  my  daughter  I'll  rule  my  good, 
Ray  (1691)  ;  Chs.i  Th'  cat's  tenting  th'  rat-hole;  Chs.3  Shr.' 
I'll  tent  'im  if 'e  osses  to  do  that  agen. 

6.  To  prevent,  hinder. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.),  n.Yks.  (W.H.)  e.Yks.i  Ah'll  tent  tha  fre 
comin  ti  see  mail  lass.  w.Yks.  He  thinks  to  come  here,  but  I'll 
tent  him,  Sheffield  hidep.  (1874);  Hutton  Tour  to  Caves  (1781)  ; 
w.Yks.' ^  Lan.  To  keep  'em  i'  baonds,  an'  tent  'em  fro'  breyking 
aot  o'  th'  ranks,  Accriiigtoti  Times  (May  16,  1868).  Chs.^  s.Chs.' 
I'll  tent  him  from  doin'  that.  Stf.i,  Der.',  nw.Der.',  Not.=  Lin. 
I  doan't  knaw  how  I  was  to  tent  him  fra  it.  Brown  Lit.  Laiir.  (1890) 
6'^  footnote.  n.Lin.'  I've  tented  my  bairns  frabackin' utherfoaks's 
bills,  fer  I've  niver  hed  'em  larnt  to  write  the'r  naames.     Shr.' 

7.  To  stop,  stay,  delay. 

w.Vks.  Robinson  Gl.  in  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (1884).  Der.*  '  I 
cannot  tent,' I  am  not  at  leisure.  nw.Der.'  Lei.i  Ah  caint  tent 
to  stop  now,  loike. 

8.  To  compare ;  to  count,  tally  ;  to  take  account. 
n.Yks. 2    m.Yks.i  To  watch  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  or 

enumerating.     A  term  much  used  in  ironical  remarks. 

9.  To  show,  teach  ;  to  incline. 

e.Ltli.  'Tis  that  towards  union  it  wud  tent  The  sisters  three, 
Mucklebackit  Rhymes  (1885)  37.  w.Yks.  Ah'll  tent  thee,  Lucas 
Stud.  Niddcrdale  (c.  1882)  Gl. 

10.  To  make  hay;  to  spread  and  shake  about  newly- 
mown  grass. 

s.Lan.'  Chs.'  Tenting  th'  hay,  is  attending  to  the  making  of 
the  hay,  tedding  it,  turning  it,  raking  it  up,  but  it  does  not  include 
the  operations  of  mowing  or  leading. 

11.  With  about:  to  occupy  oneself. 

Cum.  He  fettles  teah  at  mworns  an'  neets,  An'  tents  about, 
Dickinson  Lit.  Rem.  (1888)  194. 

12.  sb.  Care,  heed  ;  gen.  in  phr.  to  lake  tent  {of  or  [to,  to 
take  care  (of;  to  be  careful,  heedful ;  to  beware. 

Sc.  Grizzle,  come  up  here,  and  tak  tent  to  the  honest  auld  man, 
Scott  Midlothian  (1818)  xxiv.  Sh.I.  I  hed  ta  tak  tent,  Junda 
Kliiigrahool  (1898)  5.  e.Sc.  Tak'  tent  how  you  quote  Scriptur', 
Setou.n  Sunshine  (1895)  331.  Ayr.  I  stacher'd  whyles,  but  yet 
took  lent  ay  To  free  the  ditches.  Burns  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook 
(1785)  St.  3.  Lth.  Tak  tent  o'  your  feet  in  that  worn  windin'  stair, 
Ballantine  Poems  (1856)  122.  Slk.  Dinna  mind  me — tak'  tent 
o'  Mr.  North,  sir,  Chr.  North  Noctes  (ed.  1856)  III.  96.  Dmf. 
Tak'  tent  o'  the  liizzie  that's  saucy  and  proud,  Wallace  School- 
master {i8gg)  24.  Nhb.  Shewad  nae  tak  tent  o' me  in  my  sorrow, 
Jones  A7;A.  (1871)  253;  Nhb.'  n.Yks.' Mind  an' tak' tent  on 'em  ; 
n.Yks.'  Tak  thoo  tent  o'  t'meeal-pooak  yamwards,  an  I'll  hug 
t'tatey-skep.  ne.Yks.'  Thoo  mun  tak  tent  on  'em.  w.Yks.  Tak' 
tent  o'  this  baking-bowl,  sir,  Bronte  Shirley  (iS^^g)  xxiii ;   w.Yks.' 

Hence  (i)  Tentless,  adj.  (a)  careless,  heedless  ;  (b)  un- 
carcd  for,  untended  ;  (2)  Tently,  ativ.  carefully. 

(i,(i)  Sc.  For  lonesome  lovers  they  are  meet  Who  saunter  forth 
with  tentless  feet,  Cunningham  Sngs.  (1813)  33.  Rnf.  I  saw  them, 
tentless,  wander  o'er  the  hight,  Picken  Poems  (1813^  I.  20.  Slk. 
Aye  when  ony  tentless  lammie,  Hogg  Poems  (ed.  1865)  96.  (6) 
Cai.  Wi'  ye,  puir  tentless  loun,  an'  yer  stairvin'  teethless  grannie, 
M'-Le.nnan  Peas  L,fe  (1871)  II.  117.  Rnf.  I'm  but  a  stirk  Wha 
tentless  staumers  i'  the  mirk,  Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  91.  (2) 
Lnk.  Ku'  tently  they  are  keckin,  Watson  Poems  (1853). 

13.  A  look ;  observation,  notice,  attention ;  gen.  in  phr. 
to  take  lent  (of  or  to,  to  pay  attention  (to  ;  to  notice,  observe. 

Sc.  But  you  must  take  tent  th.it  I  have  admitted  naebody  but 


you,  Mr.  Trumbull,  Scorr  Rcdg.  (1824)  xiii.  Or.I.  She  turned  to 
tak'  a  tent,  Paety  Toral  {1880)  I.  139,  in  Ellis  Proniinc.  (1889)  V. 
795,  800.  Abd.  Tak'  tent  that  sticks  and  stones  ha'e  lugs,  Cobban 
Angel  (1898)  28.  Ayr.  Mrs.  Craig,  ye'll  take  tent  of  what  I  have 
said,  Galt  Legatees  (1820)  viii.  Lth.  Tak'  tent  o'  me,  my  word 
rely  on,  LuMSDEN  S/(ff/i-/;f(!rf  (1892)  151.  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  n.Yks.' 
To  pay  special  attention,  give  watchful  heed;  as  for  the  purpose 
of  reckoning  or  keeping  count  of  objects  passing  in  succession; 
e.g.  sheep  passing  through  a  gate,  bushels  of  corn  measured  out, 
or  the  like  ;  n.Yks. 2  Tak  good  tent  o' thah  lear.  ne.Yks.'  w.Yks.'; 
w.Yks.'  Thah  mun  tak  tent  on  it.     ne.Lan.' 

Hence  Tentless,  adj.,  obs.,  unnoticed,  unheeded,  un- 
regarded. 

Ayr.  I'll  wander  on,  wi'  tentless  heed  How  never-halting 
moments  speed,  Burns  To  J.  Smith  (1785)  st.  10;  The  time  flew 
by  with  tentless  heed,  ib.  Rigs  o'  Barley,  st.  i. 

14.  An  engagement  to  look  after  animals  or  birds,  &c. 
n.Yks.*  'Tak  tent,' to  engage  oneself  to  look  after,  e.g.  as  a  boy 

keeping  cows  off  the  land. 

15.  Time,  patience  ;  in  phr.  to  take  tent,  to  take  time,  have 
patience.  Sc.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.)  16.  adj. 
Watchful,  attentive  ;  keen,  intent. 

Kcb.  Up  started  Rosy  Dougan  As  tent  as  if  she  had  been  a  puss, 
Davidson  Seasons  (1789)  go  (Jam.)  ;  As  tent  upo'  the  after  game 
As  hound  loos'd  frae  a  kennel,  ib.  77. 

[1.  Dat  fals  traitour  fiat  here  was  lente,  And  we  trewly 
here  for  to  tente  Had  vndir  tane,  York  Plays  (c.  1400)  412. 
12.  Alle  creatures  to  me  take  tent,  ib.  29.] 

TENT,  see  Taint. 

TENTBOB,  sb.    Obs.     Sur.    A  small  red  spider.    (K.) 

TENTER,  $b.^  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Lin.  Also  in 
form  tenther  e.Yks.'  [te'nt3(r.]  1.  One  who  takes 
care  of  anything;  an  attendant,  keeper.  Nhb.  (R.O.H.), 
w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Chs.'  See  Tent,  v.  2.  One  who  looks 
after  a  machine  or  engine  ;  a  weaver's  assistant. 

Frf.  I  carena  a  bawbee  For  a'  the  West-end  tenters  that  ever 
screwed  a  key,  Johnston  Poems  (1869)  87.  s.Sc.  Ye  darty 
workers  at  Tweed  Mill,  Ye  ken  oor  tenters  up  the  hill,  Watson 
.S(i;rfs  (1859)  72.  Nhb.  (R. OH.)  w.Yks.' Generally  used  in  the 
phrase  engine-tenter ;  w.Yks.^  Lan.  Tha's  been  dreivin'  four 
looms  beawt  tenter.  Wood  Hum.  Stetehes,  6 ;  The  name  '  tenter ' 
was  formerly  applied  to  any  person  who  attended  to  cotton 
manufacturing  machinery,  but  it  is  now  generally  used  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  for  the  operative  who  attends  to  the  scutching- 
machine  'J.B.S.'i  ;  Lan.'  s.Lan.'  A  young  woman  emplo^'ed  in 
the  card-room  of  a  woollen-factory,  or  who  attends  to  the  'jack- 
frames'  in  a  cotton- factorj'. 

3.  A  person  engaged  to  look  after  animals  or  drive  away 
birds. 

e.Yks.  A  pig-tenther,  coo-tenther,  or  bodtenther,  Nicholson 
Flk.  Sp.  (1889!  85.  e.Yks.',  ne.Lan.',  Chs.^,  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.'  No 
cattle  allowed  in  the  lanes  without  a  tenter.  They  want  a  bird- 
tenter  for  the  seeds. 

4.  A  watcher,  watchman  ;  a  watch-dog. 

w.Yks.'  Moor-tenters.  Lan.'  s.Lan.  Will  he  do  for  a  tenter? 
will  he  bark  at  night  ?  Bamford  Walks  (1844)  47.  Chs.  That 
dog's  a  good  tenter  (C.J.B.). 

5.  Obs.  One  of  the  players  in  the  game  of  '  bear  and 
tenter'  ;  see  below. 

v.'.Yks.  We  have,  or  rather  had  a  few  years  ago,  a  game  called 
the  '  bear  and  tenter.'.  .  A  boy  is  made  to  crawl  as  a  bear  upon  his 
hands  and  knees,  round  whose  neck  is  tied  a  rope  which  the  keeper 
holds  at  a  few  yards'  distance.  The  bystanders  then  buffet  the 
bear,  who  is  protected  only  by  his  keeper,  who  by  touching  one  of 
his  assailants  becomes  liberated.  The  other  is  then  the  bear  and 
the  buffeted  bear  becomes  the  keeper,  and  so  on.  If  the  '  tenter' 
is  sluggish  or  negligent  in  defence  of  his  charge  it  is  then  that  the 
bear  growls  and  the  blows  are  turned  upon  the  guardian,  wholly 
or  partially  as  the  bear-baiters  elect.  Hone  Table-bk.  (1827)  II.  364. 

6.  The  player  in  charge  of  the  stone  in  the  game  of 
'  squat '  or  '  stone-stown  '  (q.v.).  w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Sitppl. 
(Mar.  26,  1898);  ib.  (June  11,  1898).  7.  A  person  em- 
ployed in  making  hay.  Chs.'  8.  Obs.  A  hired  collector 
of  tolls.     n.Cy.  (Hall.),  Nhb.  (R.O.H.) 

TENTER,  si.'  and  v.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Nrf.  Ken. 
Colloq.  Also  in  form  tanter-  Nrf.  [te'nt3(r.]  1.  sb.  A 
frame  for  stretching  cloth  ;  gen.  in  //. 

w.Yks.3    Lan.  A  field  .  .  .  which  tenters  do  fence,  Tim  Bobbin 
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I'inv  Dial.  (1740)   127.     ne.Lan.'  Used  by  dyers  and  clothiers. 
s.Lan.' 

2.  Coiiip.  (i)  Tenter-bauk,  a  beam  to  which  a  butcher's 
meat-hooks  are  fastened  ;  (2)  croft,  (3)  -field,  a  field  or 
enclosure  where  cloth  is  stretched  on  'tenters';  (^) 
■frames,  frames  for  stretching  cloth  ;  ^5)  -ground,  ground 
where  linen,  skins,  &c.  are  stretched  on  'tenters';  (6) 
-hooks,  (a)  hooks  fastened  into  a  wooden  framework  for 
holding  the  cloth  wlien  being  stretched;  (/>)  hooks  froin 
which  anything  is  hung  ;  {ojig.  in  phr.  on  teulcr- hooks,  in 
suspense  ;  in  };eit.  colloq.  use. 

(i)  n.Yks.*  (2)  w.Yks.  Cudworth  Manni)igham  (1896)  125. 
s.Lan.>  13  w.Yks.  Banks  U'hjld.  Il'i/s.  1 1865)5  ;  w.Yks.*, s  Lan.i 
(4)  w.Yks.5  The  tenter  frames  arc  upriglit  bars  placed  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other  and  connected  by  other  horizontal  ones, 
top  and  bottom,  having  an  array  of  hooks  at  equal  distances  on 
which  the  cloth  is  fastened  by  the  lisling  of  both  sides.  {5)  Ken.' 
(6,  n)  w.Yks.  Banks  IVkflJ.  ll'Js.  (1865);  (J.M.)  s.Lan.i  (/,) 
w.Yks.2  The  hoolis  upon  which  the  valances  of  a  bed  are  hung. 
n.Lin.i  Strong  iron  liooks  put  in  ceiiingsand  the  joists  of  buildings, 
on  which  bacon  and  other  such  things  are  hung,  (c  Sc.  Aunt 
Judith  and  the  household  were  on  the  tenter-hcolis  of  impatience, 
Scott  A'igel  (1822)  xviii.  w.Yks.  Ah  wur  on  tenter-hooks  aw  th 
tahme  we  wor  e  yond  hoil  (B.K.).  n.Lin.'  To  keep  on  tenter- 
hooks. Nrf.  What  I  said  about  the  name  on  the  card  had  put  my 
gentleman  on  the  tanterhooks,  Spilling  Molly  M'ggs  (.1902;  112. 

3.  V.  To  stretch  cloth  on  '  tenters.' 

w.Yks.  Returning  home  perhaps  at  daybreak,  the  cloth  was 
'tentered' — that  is,  if  weather  permitted,  Cudworth  Bradford 
(1876)  466. 

Hence  Tenteringmachine,  sb.  a  machine  used  for 
stretching  and  drying  cloth.     w.Yks.  (J.M.) 

[1.  Tenture,  for  clothe  (tentowre,  S.),  lenson'iim,  extett- 
soriuin  [Prompt.].'] 

TENTFUL,  adj.  Hmp.  Wil.  Som.  [te'ntfL]  Careful, 
attentive  :  also  used  advb. 

s.Hmp.  He's  a  very   tentful  man,  Verney  L.  Lisle  (1870)  vi. 
Wil.'     Som.  He  was  brouglit  up  so  tentful    W.F.R.). 
TENTIFLY,  adv.     Obs.     n.Yks."    With  attention. 
TENTIVE,  adj.    Sc.  Der.     Attentive,  careful. 
Edb.  Nouther  party's  tcntive  how  to  please,  Learwont  Pctitis 
('79'  ^  329.     Der.  Yo're  as  'tentive  an'  as  capable  as  onyone  could 
be,  Gjlchrist  Mil/on  (igo2"i  97. 

[We  shullen  do  so  ententif  \Harl.  MS.  tentyf]  bisinesse 
. .  .  that  .  .  .  she  shal  be  hool,  Chaucer  C.  T.  b.  2205.] 

TENTLE,  si.  e.Lan.'  [tentl.]  A  small 'tenter-hook' 
(q.v.). 

TENTY,  adj.  and  adv.  Sc.  n.Cy.  [te-nti.l  1.  adj. 
Careful, heedful, attentive;  watchful, cautious.  SeeTent.i'. 
Sc.  Fower  tenty  lads  were  on  the  tap  hauldin'  the  line,  Steven- 
son Calrioim  (1893)  xv.  Cai.'  Elg.  Onre  moor  and  moss,  cure 
hill  and  dale.  Right  tenty  was  his  ee,  Couper  Poetry  (1804)  II.  80. 
Per.  Prudent,  douse,  an'  tentie  Throughout  thy  life,  Stewart 
Character  (1857)  57.  s.Sc.  I'm  aye  a  vcrra  tenty  and  frugal  body, 
SuMTH  Fieree/iearl  (1897)  65.  Ayr.  Jean  slips  in  twa,  wi'  tentie 
e'e,  Burns  Hallowe'en  1.1785)  st.  8.  Feb.  Some  to  be  tenty,  some 
advisan',  Liiiloun  Green  ^^85)  153,  ed.  1817.  Dmf.  'Tweed' 
micht  chase  ye  tae  display  His  tentie  care,  QuiNN  Heather  (1863) 
38.     n.Cy.  BoiArG/.  (Co//.  L.L.B.) 

Hence  Tentily,  adv.  carefully,  heedfully,  cautiously. 
Sc.  Syne  tentily  he  it  bestowed  Within  the   breist  o'  my  ain 
Jean,  Allan  Lilts  11874)  221.     Sh.I.  [He]  clamb  tentily  ewer, 
Burgess  Rasmie    1892)  9.     Cai.'     Ayr.  Riclit  gentilie  an'  tentilic 
I  liore  her  to  a  biel,  Ainslie  Land  of  Burns  (ed.  1892)  339,     Dmf. 
Frae  mornin'  till  nicht  ye  wad  tentily  gang,  Reid/'ooj;s  ^1894)  46. 
Gall.  Looking  tentily  to  my  sheep,  Crockett   Standard  Bearer 
(1898)  6. 
2.  adv.   Carefully,  attentively  ;  cautiously. 
Bnfr.'  Gang  tentie,  an'  nae  lat  thim  bear's.     SIg.  There  is  ane 
witiiin  your  toon  Shall  tentie  watch  when  ony  loon  May  cater  ill, 
Buchanan  Poems  (1901)  36.      Ayr.   Some  tentie  rin  A  cannie 
errand  to  a  neebor  town.  Burns  Colter  s  Sat.  Kighl  (.1785)  st.  4. 
Edb.    Sae    lassies,   tentie    hear    the    chield,    M'Uowall   Poems 
(1839    43- 

TEP,  see  Tap,  t'.' 

TEPPEL,  sb.     Der.'    [te'pl.]    The  leather  on  a  boy's 
cap,  the  '  neb.' 
TEPPIT,  TEPPY,  see  Tabet,  Tippy,  sb. 
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TEPPY-TIN,  sb.  Yks.  [tepi-tin.]  A  small  tm  used 
for  cooking  tarts,  &c.     w.Yks.  (ILL.) 

TEPTIOUS,  adj.  Cum.  Lan.  [te-pjas.]  Snappish, 
captious  ;  irritating ;  treacherous,  changeable,  not  to  be 
depended  upon. 

Cum.  It  was  a  tcptlous  kind  iv  a  thing  ten,  for  if  fwok  gat 
t'wrang  way  on't,  it  wa^scn't  lo  tell  t'mischeevcs  it  wad  ha'  deun 
them,  Richardson  Talk  (1876)  and  S.  154  ;  Cum.*,  ne.Lan.' 

TER,  sb.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Anger,  passion,  head- 
strong resolution.  n.Cy-  Gkose  (17901.  w.Yks.  IIutto.n 
Tour  lo  Caves  (1781).     Cf.  tear,  v.^  II.  14,  tirr. 

TER,  see  Ta,  Thou. 

TERBUCK,   V.   and   !>b.    Sc.     [tarbBk.]  1.  v.  To 

make  a  false  move  in  play ;  to  check  an  opponent  for 
making  a  false  move  in  play  ;  to  catch  one  tripping.  See 
Trebuck. 

w.Sc.  If  a  person  on  making  a  false  move  in  a  game  of  skill 
calls  out  *  trebuck  '  or  '  trabuck  me  '  before  his  opponent  he  has 
the  right  to  move  again  ;  but  if  his  opponent  is  the  first  to  call 
out  'trebuck'  or  'teibuck  you,' the  player  is  checked  and  must 
pay  the  foifcit  (Jam.  Snf-fil.,  s.v.  Trebnck). 

2.  sb.  A  false  move  in  play,  a  slip  ;  a  check  or  trip  in  a 
game  of  skill,     ib. 

TERCE,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  tierce.  A  legal  term  ; 
see  below. 

Sc.  A  liferent  competent  by  law  to  widows  who  have  not 
accepted  of  a  special  provision  of  the  third  of  the  heritable  subjects 
in  which  their  husbands  died  infcfts,  Erskine  Instil,  bk.  ii.  tit.  g, 
s.  44  (Jam.)  ;  The  mute  of  anc  reasonable  terce  perteining  to 
women  as  lauchfull  wives,  be  reason  of  the  decease  of  their 
husbandes,  Skene  DiJJicill  ll'ds.  fi68i)  116.  Abd.  Proper  wad- 
setters, pensioners,  conjunct  fiars,  ladies  terces,  and  others, 
Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792)  II.  97. 

Hence  (i )  Terced,  />//.  adj.  divided  into  three  parts ;  (2) 
Tercet  or  Tiercer,  5/;.  a  widow  who  is  legally  entitled  to 
the  third  part  of  her  deceased  husband's  property. 

(i)  Sc.  With  terced  estu  by  mumjanc'd  cliosen  post  The 
sufferer's  restor'd  to  what  he  lost  With  respect  to  the  clame  of 
right,  Maidment  Pasqnils  (18681  186.  (3)  Sc.  A  term  still 
commonly  used  in  our  courts  of  law  .Jam.). 

TERD,  TERE,  see  Taird,  Teer. 

TERECKLY,  see  Toreckly. 

TERt^Y,  adj.  Obs.  Shr.  "Tapering  to  a  point.  Bound 
Pruviiic.  (1876) ;  (Hall.) 

TERI,  ib.  Sc.  [ta'ri.]  A  name  given  to  a  native  of 
Hawick.     See  Teribus. 

Rxb.  Here's  to  each  Teri  true,  At  hame  and  o'er  ocean  blue! 
Murray  Haiiick  Sngs.  (1892)  28. 

TERIBUS,  sb.  Also  in  form  teeribus  (Jam.).  In  phr. 
Teribus  ye  (and)  leri  odin,  the  war-cry  of  the  town  of 
Hawick.     See  Teri. 

Rxb.  This,  according  to  tradition,  was  that  of  the  band  which 
went  from  Hawick  to  the  battle  of  Flodden  ;  and  it  is  st.Il  shouted 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough,  when  they  annually  ride  the 
marches  (Jam.);  The  war-cry  of  the  men  of  Hawick  at  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  and  still  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  the  town.  The 
full  chorus  is  often  sung  at  festive  gatherings.  .  .  '  Teribus  ye  teri 
odin,  Sons  of  heroes  slain  at  Flodden,  Imitating  Border  bowmen 
Aye  defend  your  rights  and  common,"  Mackay. 

TERJER,  see  Targer. 

TERM,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Cum.  Wm.  Dev.  Cor.  Also 
written  tirm  Dev. ;  and  in  forms  tarm  Cum.' ;  tearm 
Lakel.'  Cum.';  teeram  Cum.';  tierm  Lakel.=  Wm. 
[tarm,  tam.]  L  sb.    Half-yearly  holidays  at  Whitsun- 

tide and  Martinmas  ;  hiring  day. 

Sc.  At  Mairtinmas  ;  I  daurs.iy  it  micht  be  suner  were  I  cot  the 
road  ;  but  I  canna  get  a  place  till  the  term,  Swan  Gales  of  Eden 
(ed.  1895  ii.  Ln'.t.  Marrit  at  the  term!  The  morn  if  ye  like, 
Jean,  Gordon  Pjotsliaw  (1885)  177.  lakel.a  Cum.  Oor  man 
bed  geiin  off  to  tak  his  tearm,  miy  U'allle  (1870)  3;  He  dudn't 
knoa  bit  he  wad  a  hire't  meh,  theer  an  then,  well  t"teeram, 
Sargisson  Joe  Scoap  (1881)  77  ;  Cam.' 

Hence  (i)  Term-time,  sb.  Whitsuntide  or  Martinmas; 
hiring  time;  May-day;  (2)  -week,  sb.  a  week's  holiday 
observed  at  Whitsuntide  or  Martinmas. 

(I)  Per.  Here  we're  at  our  hin'most  neep.  An'  term-time  near  I 
Hahbuuton  Ochil  Idylls  (1891)  65.    Cum.  Martinmas  credit  and 
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Teeram  lime  done,  Dickinson  Ciimbr.  (lS^6)  253.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
(2)  Wm.  Ah'll  cum  ta  see  ye  at  t'tierm  week  if  o  bi  weel  (B.K.). 

2.  Phr.  (i)  /erm  an'  life  or  termin  life,  for  ever,  finally ; 
(2)  — of  a  time,  a  long  time. 

(i)  Shi.  Der  fa'n  oot,  an'  sinder'd  for  term  an'  life,  Sh.  News 
(May  28.  1898).     Lth.   It  will  last  termin  life  (Jam.).     (2)  Cor.' 
She's  bin  a  term  of  a  time  over  her  work. 
3.  V.  To  bound,  border. 

e.Dev.  Ver  belly's  a  wheyte-heap  a-tirm'd  off  wi'  lilies,  Pulman 
Siig.  Sol.  (i86o~  vii.  2. 

TERM,  see  Terrem. 

TERMAGANT,  5Z».  Ohs.  Sc.  The  ptarmigan,  Znn-o/;<5 
viiitiis.     CI.  Sibb.  (1802)  (Jam.). 

TERN,  sb.  Nhb.  Cor.  [tarn,  tan.]  1.  The  sandwich 
tern,  Slerna  caiiliaca. 

Nhb.  In  the   Farn  Islands  this  species  is  called  'the  tern'  par 
e.welleiice,  all  other  kinds  having  the  name  '  sea  swallows,'  Swain- 
son  Birds  (1885)  204. 
2.  The  hkterp,  Bolaiirus  stellmis.    Cor.'  = 

TERNAL,  TERNATION,  see  Tarnal,  Tarnation. 

TERNER,  sb.  Nrf.  The  common  tern,  Stciiia  Jluvia- 
tilis.     Emerson  Birds  (ed.  1895I  306. 

TER-OUSEL,  sb.  Yks.  The  ring-ousel,  Turdiis  tor- 
qiiatiis. 

w.Yks.  So  the  word  is  pronounced  by  some  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sheffield,  the  two  words  being  pronounced  as  one  word, 
and  the  accent  being  on  the  second  syllable  iS.O.A.). 

TERR,  TERRA,  see  Tir(r,  Turr,  sb} 

TERRACE,  si.'     Lin.  Wor.     [tarss.]  1.  A  raised 

footpath  by  the  side  of  a  road.     n.Lin.'  2.  A  slope 

or  clift'. 

Wor.  The  Avon  flows  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace,  Allies  Antiq. 
Flk-Lore  f  1849')  94.  ed.  1852  ;  The  wide  spread  terrace  that  slopes 
upward  from  the  river's  bank,  May  Hist.  Evesham  ,2nd  ed.)  363, 
in  Allies  ib.  337  ;  The  terrace  here  spoken  of  is  the  natural 
slope  (on  the  top  of  which  are  the  traces  of  a  Roman  road) 
descending  from  the  table  land  of  this  part  of  the  Cotswolds  to  the 
Avon,  and  is  known  as  the  Marl  Cleeve,  or  Marl  Cliff  (E.S.). 

TERRACE,  sb.'^  Yks.  Chs.  Also  written  terras 
n.Yks. ;  and  in  form  tarras  Chs.'  [ta'rss.]  A  particular 
kind  of  mortar  ;  also  in  coinp.  Terrace-mortar. 

n.Yks.  A  brick  floor  is  laid  in  terras.  Hunter  Georgical  Essays 
(1803)  II.  104.  Chs.'  Strong  lime  and  hair  mortar,  such  as  is  used 
for  pointing  slates.  [Lined  it  throughout  with  bricks  set  in  terrace 
mortar.  Hunter  ih.  III.  276.] 

TERRAS,  see  Terrace,  sb.'^ 

TERREM,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  term.  A  long 
small  gut  of  a  sheep;  the  wheel-band  of  a  spinning-wheel. 
See  Tharm. 

Shence  FlkLore  (1899)  183;  S.  &  Ork.'  With  [it]  the  'posh' 
is  strung  ;  used  also  for  bands  to  a  spinning-wheel. 

TERRIBLE,  adj.  and  adv.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
and  Eng.  Also  written  terrable  Cum.  s.Lan.'  ;  terribl' 
Sc;  and  in  forms  taarble  Cum.';  tarble  Sh.I.  N.I. '  Dev.; 
tarrable  Cum.'*  I.Ma. ;  tarr'b'e  Nhb.;  tarrfble  Nhb.' 
Dur. ;  terble  Ir.  Dur.  Lakel.^  Wm.  ne.Lan.'  Brks.' Wil. 
Dor.  ;  terraayble  Hrks.' ;  terr'ble  Sc.  w.Yks.  e.Ken. 
Som.  ;  tirrible  w.Yks.  ;  turble  Dor. ;  turrabul  Dev. 
[taribl,  ta'rabl.]  1.  adj.  Used  as  an  intensitive  :  great, 
tremendous,  extraordinary. 

Per.  He  was  a  terrible  scholar  and  a  credit  tae  the  parish,  Ian 
Maclaren  Brier  Bush  U^OSi  i.  Ayr.  \Vc  took  terr'ble  traiks  on 
the  Saturdays,  Service  Dr.  Diigiiid  (ed.  1887)  28.  'Wgt.  She 
was  an  awfu'  religious  buddy,  and  a  terrible  hand  at  Scripture, 
Saxon  Ca//.  Gos«/)  (1878)  10.  N.I.'  Nhb.' Thor's  a  tarrible  site 
o"  weeds  i'  that  crop.  Diir.  Meg  Toppin's  a  tarrible  comfort, 
Guthrie  Killy  Pagan  (igoo)  107.  Lakel.^  We've  a  ter'ble  lot 
on't  doon.  Cum.  She  was  a  terrable  body  fer  axon  questins, 
Sargisson  Joe  Sconfi  (1881)  174;  Cum.'',  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan. 
I've  a  terrible  wish  to  make  you  known  to  each  other,  Gaskell 
Af.  Barton  (1848  1  iv.  n.Lin.'  You've  gotten  a  terrible  lot  o'  books 
e'  this  here  big  room  o'  yours,  squire.  Glo.'  Brks.'  Ther  be  a 
terraayble  lot  o'  j-oung  rabbuts  this  year  to  be  zure.  e.Ken.  A 
terr'ble  lot  (G.G.).  Dor.  It  be  a  terble  hvoad  ofT  my  mind,  Agnus 
Jan  O.xbrr  '  1900)  36.  Dev.  The  tciities  be  all  a  getteii  coold,  an' 
tcs  a  tar'ble  pity  !  Longman' s  Mag,  (Dec.  1896)  156. 
2.  Very  intimate,  'thick.' 

Oxf.'  They  be  terrible  folks,  they  be.     w.Sora.i  Her's  terrible 


way  my  missus,  but  I  baint  no  ways  atookt  up  way  her  inyzul. 
They  two  3oung  osbirds  be  terrible  together. 
3.  adv.   Used  as  an  intensitive  :   very,  very  much,  ex- 
ceedingly, extremely;  extraordinarily. 

Sc.  He  .  .  .  misca'd  him  terrible,  Scotch  Haggis,  49.  Sh.I.  Da 
fire  wis  smokin'  most  tarble,  Clark  N.  Gleams  (1898)  56.  ne.Sc. 
He's  a  terribl'    clever    fallow   is   P.  W.,  Gordon   Northward  Ho 

(1894)  53.  Per.  They're  terrible  disappointed.  Sabbath  Nights 
{1899  I  9.  Luk.  He  was  terrible  pleased,  Fraser  ll'haiips  (1895) 
149.  Ir.  She  did  be  terrible  short  o"  company,  Parlow  Martin  s 
Comp.  (1896)  7.  n.Ir.  A  wuz  aye  terble  land  o'  horses,  Lyttle 
Paddy  MLOiiillan,  10.  Nhb.  Aa've  heard  tell  he's  a  tarr'ble  fine 
scholard.  Pease  Mark  o'  Deil  (1894)  28;  Nhb.'  Dur.  February's 
a  ter'ble  long  time  for  to  wait,  Longman's  Mag.  (July  1897  :  257. 
Lakel.^  We're  hev'n  ter'ble  fine  wedder  fer  oor  hay.  Cum.'* 
Wm.  A  wes  terble  flaete,  Sf>ec.  Dial.  (1885)  pt.  iii.  3.  w.Yks.  I'm 
in  terr'ble  good  an'  sound  health  o'  body  (F.P.T.).  Lan.  Th'  warlt's 
geirin  ter'ble  wickit,  Bowker  Talcs  (i882"(  65.  ne.Lan.',  e. Lan.', 
s.Lan.'     I.Ma.  The  cow  was  still   tarrable   bad,    Rvdings   Tales 

(1895)  114.  Chs.i  I'm  terrible  glad  to  see  you;  Chs.^  Der.  I'm 
terrible  much  obliged  to  he,  Verney  L.  Lisle  (1870)  iv.  nw.Der.', 
VVar.24  s.War.'  He's  terrible  fond  of  the  little  'un.  Oxf.  These 
be  terrible  hard  times  fG.O.).  Brks.  'Tis  a  ter'ble  girt  way  off, 
Havden  Pound  our  Vill.  (1901)  23.  Ken.'  He's  a  terrible  kind 
husband.  Frost  took  tops  terrible.  Sur.'  '  How's  your  missus? ' 
'Oh!  tarrible  ornary  sure-ligh.'  Sus.*  limp.'  He  gets  terrible 
handy.  Wil.  'See's  terble  nippy  on  3-oung  rabbits,  Kennard 
Diogenes  (1893  vi  ;  Wil.'  Dor.  I  s'pose  we  mun't  expect  this 
weather  to  last  tur'ble  long  (C.W.) ;  '  Terrible  comical '  [very  un- 
well] (C.V.G.).  Som.  Measter  took  to  the  man  terr'ble,  Raymond 
Love  and  Quiet  Life  (1894)  50.  Dev.  Idden  Mrs.  Joss  turrabul  fine 
tu-day  ?  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (189a)  138;  So  tarble  weist.  Black- 
more  Chriiluwell  (1881')  ii.  Cor.  Terrible  shy  he  looks,  poor  chap  I 
'  Q."  Three  Ships  \cd.  1892)  12. 

TERRIBLY,  adv.  Cum.  Lan.  Also  written  terrably 
Cum.     [ta'ribli.]     Much,  considerably. 

Cum.  We  bed  a  cup  o'  tea,  an'  fand  ooarsels  terrably  freshened, 
Farrall  Betty  IVilson  (1876)  no.  Lan.  He's  kept  hissel'  terribly 
to  hissel,  Waugh  Heather  i^ed.  Milner)  II.  163. 

TERRICK,  sb.     Obs.     Dev.    A  trifle  ;  a  little  thing. 

I  have  another  terrick  foryou  to  do,  HoraeSubsccivae  (1777)  428. 

TERRIE,  56.'  Sc.  Also  in  form  tarrie  Sc.  (Jam.) 
[ta'ri ;  ta'ri.]     A  terrier ;  also  used  alln'b. 

Per.  (G.W.)  Rnf.  We  clamb  the  braes  like  tarries,  Picken 
Poems  (1813)  II.  124;  PiCKEN  Poems  (1788)  Gl.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  A 
tarrie  dog  (Jam.).  Lnk.  Our  wee  hairy  terrie  his  courage  could 
chill,  Edwards  Mod.  Poets,  5tli  S.  235. 

TERRIE,  sb.^  Sh.I.  [ta'ri.]  A  kind  of  loft  or  shelf 
in  the  roof  of  a  house.     S.  &  Ork.' 

TERRIER,  sA.'    Sc.  Cum.    Also  in  form  tarrier  Cum. 

1.  A  keeper  of  terriers. 

Cum.  Theer  was  tarrier  Gash,  an'  tyelleyer  How,  Gilpin  Sngs. 
(1866)  273. 

2.  Fig.  Amanofbadtemijer  and  character;  a  pugnacious 
fellow. 

Ayr.  Ye're  a  terrier  when  in  a  passion,  Charlie,  Galt  Sir  A, 
IVylie  (182a)  v.    Cum.Thoo  nasty,  durty,impident  tarrier(E.H.P.). 

TERRIER,  5i.2  Obs.  Chs.  Lin.  Rut.  Sus.  Also  in 
forms  tarrier  n.Lin.'  Rut.' ;  tarry  n.Lin.'  A  survey  and 
register  of  lands  ;  a  catalogue  of  lands. 

Chs.  We  have  required  a  certificate  . . .  and  a  true  terrier  of  the 
estate,  Gastrell  Notitia  Cestriensis  {c.  1707)  in  Cheth.  Soc.  Publ. 
(1845)  VIII.  351.  n.Lin.'  For  giuinge  in  a  tarrye  of  the  vickarage 
land,  iiirf.,  Kirton-in- Lindsey  Ch.  Ace.  (1638).  RuL'  The  survey 
of  ecclesiastical  estates.  ■  For  a  tarrier  of  the  gleb  land,  2S.,'  Ch- 
warden's  Ace.  (1720).  Sus.'  Two  terriers  were  made  at  Brighton 
in  the  last  century. 

[Fr.  papier  terrier,  a  court-roll,  or  catalogue  of  all  tlie 
several  names,  parcels,  rents,  and  services  belonging  to, 
or  yielded  by,  the  tenants  of  a  Manor  (Cotgr.).] 

TERRIER,  sb.^  Cum.'*  A  tuber  on  the  stem  of  a 
potato-plant,     (s.v.  Top-'taties.) 

TERRIFICATION,  sb.  Sc.  [tarifiki'Jsn.]  Terror, 
anything  causing  terror. 

Cai.'  Buff.  To  go  scouring  the  hills  in  search  of  adders,  or  to 
bring  them  home  to  the  '  terrification  '  of  his  neighbours,  S.miles 
Natur.  ^18761  47,  ed.  1893.  Ayr.  There  was  an  outcry  and  a 
roaring  that  was  a  terrification  to  hear,  Galt  Proiost  (1822;  x. 
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TERRIFICK,  adj.     Obs.     Sc.     Afraid,  terrified. 

Edb.  Made  inony  guid  cliiels  melancholy  .  .  .  And  terrifick  of 
futuritv,  LiDDLE  I'cfHis  (1821"!  205. 

TERRIFY,  V.  and  sh.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Shr. 
Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf.  Brks.  Bdf.  e.An.  Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.Wil. 
Soni.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  tarrafy  Nrf.  ;  tarrify 
Lin.  Brks.  Cnib.  Sus.'  ;  torrify  Ken. ;  turrivy  Brks.' 
[taTifai.]  1.  v.  To  annoy,  irritate  ;  to  tease,  worry  ;  to 
importune  ;  to  torment,  pain. 

Lei.'  Nhp.' I  canl  terrify  myself  with  no  books.  The  rash  did 
terrify  me  so.  War.*  Wor.  It  is  a  complaint  about  amongst 
children  ;  it  ain't  no  hurt,  only  it  is  so  terrifying  (H,K.).  w.Wor.' 
'E  canna  get  a  wink  a  slip  uv  a  night;  is  cough  is  terrifyin'. 
s.Wor.',  se.Wor.'  Shr.'  This  cut  o'  my  finger  terrifies  me 
mightily,  I  canna  get  on  6utli  my  work.  These  gnats  do  so 
terrify  the  child.  Hrf.'  Stones  '  terrify  '  a  man  digging  ;  Hrf.^ 
Glo.  '  Terrify  him,  sir  ;  keep  on  terrifyingof  him.'  This  does  not 
mean  that  j'ou  are  to  frighten  the  fish  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
urging  you  to  stick  to  him  till  he  gets  tired  of  being  harassed,  and 
succumbs  to  temptation,  Gibds  Cotswold  Vill.  (1898)  164;  Glo.' 
Oxf*  MS.  add.  Brks.  All  them  carters  and  foggers  gin  up  tarri- 
fyin'  ma  fur  bein'  a  shepherd  arter  that,  Hayden  Round  our  Vill. 
(igoil  317;  Brks. 'What  dost  want  to  turrivy  the  child  vor,  gie  un 
back  his  marvels,  an'  let  un  alo-an.  Bdf.  My  bobbins  do  terrify  me 
(J.W.B.);  Batchelor  Atml.  Eiig.  Lang.  (iSog'i  146.  e.An.'  A 
blister  or  a  caustic  is  said  to  terrify  a  patient.  Nrf.  How  the  flies 
do  tarrafy  the  poor  bosses  this  showery  weather  I  (W.P.E.) 
Snf.  He  has  been  terrified  all  night  by  those  insects,  A',  if  Q. 
(1876)  5th  S.  vi.  56;  Suf.'  Ess.  That  boss,  with  (lies,  poor  thing, 
Look  how  he's  terrified,  Clark  J.  A'oakis  (1839)  st.  100;  Ess.' 
Ken.  When  a  boot  pinches,  it  is  said  to  terrify  (G.B. );  Ken.' 
Sur.' We've  had  a  good  deal  of  what  I  call  terrifying  sickness, 
colds  and  suchlike,  but  nothing  serious.  Sus.'^,  Hmp.'  Wil.' 
Her  husband,  who  had  been  out  in  the  fields,  came  home  and  began 
to  'terrify'  her,  Marlborough  Titties  (Nov.  26,  1892).  w.Soni.' 
Uur-z  au'vees  tuureefuyeen  ur  maudhur  vur  tu  lat  ur  goo-. 
Dhai  bwuwyz  bee  nuuf"  tu  tuureefuy  tin  ee  bau'dee  tu  dalh'. 
Dev.  A  workman  said  his  work  was  so  difficult  that  it  terrified 
him,  Reports  Provinc.  (1877)  140.  nw.Dev.'  s.Dev.,  e.Cor.  A^.  if 
Q.  (1876)  5th  S.  vi.  6.     Cor.  il).  i.  434. 

2.  To  damage,  injure,  destroy. 

War.^*  s.War.i  They've  been  terrifying  my  cabbages.  Glo.' 
Brks.  Thay  wapses  do  terrify  our  plums  ^CW,).  Ken.'  The  rooks 
'terrify  the  beans.'  Sus.'  The  meece  just  have  tarrified  my  peas 
(s.v.  Meece).  Wil.  A  hailstorm  terrifies  the  apple-blossoms 
(W.C.P.). 

3.  To  seize,  tear  out ;  to  shake. 

War.  I  terrified  the  cloth  out  of  the  window.  A'',  if  Q.  (1868) 
3rd  S.  iv.  126  ;  War. 3  More  frequently  applied  to  animate  things, 
such  as  a  dog  shaking  a  rat.  e.An.'  Nrf.  I'll  terrify  your  vitals, 
N.  &  Q.  ib.  178. 

4.  To  puzzle,  perplex. 

w.Wor.'  It's  terrifying  to  knaow  what  to  do  far  the  best.  Bdf, 
(J.W.B) 

5.  To  astonish.  s.Wor.'  6.  To  fret,  to  be  an.xious  about 
nothing.  Hmp.'  7.  To  break  up  land  fine;  to  hoe  con- 
stantly. 

Glo.'  w.Som.'  You  can't  never  get  urd  o'  that  there  stuff,  nif 
you  don't  keep  on  terrifi'in'  o*  it 

8.  sh.   A  source  of  worry  or  trouble. 

Wil.'  A  bed-ridden  woman  who  has  to  get  her  neighbours  to  do 
everything  for  her  is  '  a  terrible  terrify '  to  them. 

9.  The  treacle-mustard,  Erysirnuiti  dieiranthoides. 

Lin.  Miller  &  Skertchly  Finland  (1878)  x.     Cmb.  (B.  &  H.) 

TERRILOO,  sb.  and  v.  Lakel.  [tarUG.]  1.  sb.  A 
great  commotion. 

Lakel.^  Set  t'dog  on  amang  t'geese,  an'  ther'll  be  a  terriloo. 
2.  7).   To  make  a  great  commotion.     (B.K.) 

TERRIT,  sb.  Obs.  War.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    A  clump  of  trees.     (Hall.) 

TERRY,  sb.  Sc.  In  phr.  w/ini  the  terry  ?  an  oath, 
expletive. 

What  the  terry  do  you  mean  ?  What  the  terry  is  this  all  about? 
(G.W.^ 

TERRY,  V.     Obs.    Nhp.^    To  provoke,  torment.    Sec 
Ter,  sb. 
TERRY,  see  Teery. 


TERRY-ALT,  s«.     Irel.    See  below. 

The  man  w.ts  suspected  of  being  a  '  Terry-Alt,'  or  a  member  of 
a  local  agrarian  conspiracy,  MacDo.s-agii  Ir.  /i/< '1898)  aa. 

TERRY-DIDDLE,  sec  Terrydivil. 

TERRYDIVIL,  sb.  Chs.  Also  in  form  terry-{:iddle. 
The  bitter-sweet  nightshade,  Sotannm  Dulcamara.  Chs.'* 
Cf.  tether-devil,  s.v.  Tether,  s6.'  1  (2). 

TERSE,  sb.  and  v.  Obs.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to 
our  correspondents.]  1.  sb.  A  dispute,  debate.  2.  v. 
To  dispute,  contend. 

TERSY,  sb.  Nhb.  Dur.  LMa.  Lin.  Also  in  forms 
tarsy  Nhb.  e.Dur.' ;  terzy  n.Lin.' ;  turzie  Nhb.  [tazi ; 
tazi.]  A  round  game ;  the  game  of  '  twos  and  threes.' 
Also  in  cotiip.  Tarsy-warsy. 

Nhb.  (R.O.H.);  For  tarsywarsy  some  did  cry.  While  cricket 
b.-»lls  around  us  (ly,  Allan  Tynesidt  Sngs.  (1891)  288.  e.Dnr.' 
The  players  form  a  double  ring  by  standing  in  a  circle  with  a  space 
between  each,  while  each  player  has  anothcrstanding  immedialcly 
behind  him.  There  is  one  odd  player  who  stands,  as  third, 
behind  any  of  the  other  two.  A  player  standing  in  the  centre 
then  tries  to  '  tig  '  or  touch  the  inside  player  who  has  two  behind 
him,  while  the  latter,  to  avoid  being  caught,  must  either  run  behind 
the  two  standing  behind  him,  or  behind  any  other  two  in  the  ring. 
Thus  another  is  brought  to  the  front  rank,  and  if  caught  before  he 
can  place  himself  behind  another  couple,  becomes  in  his  turn  the 
pursuer,  while  the  late  pursuer  takes  his  place  in  the  ring.  I. Ma. 
They  were  playin'  at  tcrsey,  and  a  big  ring  of  them,  and  Nora 
had  the  han'kercher  and  drapt  it  behint  a  gel,  Rvdisgs  Talts 
(1895)  39.  n.Lin.'  Any  number  of  players  form  in  a  double  circle, 
except  two,  one  of  whom  runs  in  front  of  any  two.  The  other 
outside  the  circle  runs  round  and  touches  the  back  of  one  of  the 
three,  who  in  his  turn  becomes  the  catcher,  and  the  one  who  had 
been  catching  goes  into  the  middle  of  the  circle  to  take  the  place 
of  the  first. 

TERSY-VERSY,  adv.  Sc.  Cum.  Also  in  form 
tarsie-versie  Rxb.  (Jam.)  [tsrzi-varzi.]  Topsy-turvy, 
in  confusion  or  disorder  ;  walking  backwards. 

Slk.  Doiting  up  .  .  .  amang  the  sheep  .  .  .  putting  them  a' 
tersyversy,  Hogg  Tales  (1838,1  302,  ed.  1866.    Rxb.  (Jam.\  Cum.'* 

TERT,  TERTCHY,  see  Tart,  adj..  Tetchy. 

TERTIAN,  sb.  Sc.  [tg-rjan.]  A  student  of  the  third 
session.  Sc  (Jam.)     Abd.  At  Abd.  University  (A. W.). 

TERTLE,  see  Tartle,  v.'- 

TERVEE,  V.  and  sb.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written 
tervy  w.Som.'  ;  turvee  n.Dev. ;  and  in  forms  tarve, 
tarvy  Cor.'  ° ;  turve  Som.  [ta'vi.]  1.  v.  To  struggle  ; 
to  writhe.     Sec  Tave,  v.'  3. 

Som.  Some  one  describing  an  ill — indeed,  dying  child — said  'he 
seemed  just  to  turve  and  turve  and  keep  on  turving'  G.H  L.). 
w.Som.'  Dev.  Yd  nidden  keep  oil  trying  to  torvee  with  Jackie; 
'e'll  be  a  giide  bwoy  ef  yu  lets  'n  bide,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  1^1893'). 
n.Dev.  But  Ihof  ha  ded  vigger  and  .  .  .  tei-vce,  E.vnt.  Seo'.d.  ^1746) 
1.  216.     Cor. '2 

2.  To  rage,  storm.    See  Tave,  J'.'  L 
Cor.'  ;  Cor.2  Tarving  about  in  a  rage. 

3.  sb.   A  stir,  commotion. 

Cor.  There's  no  hurry.  There  is  no  reason  to  be  i'  such  a  tan-e, 
Baring-Gould  Curgenven  (1893)  xlvi. 

TERVY,  TERYVEE,  see  Tervee,  Tirrivee. 

TERZY,  TESMENT,  see  Tersy,  Testament. 

TESSY,  adj.  Sus.  [te'si.]  Angry,  fractious,  cross ; 
a  dial,  form  of 'testy.' 

A  tcssy  child.     A  tessy  cat  (G.A.W.)  ;  Sus.' 

TEST,  s/).'    Sc.    See  below. 

Ayr.  The  first  peculiarity  of  the  school  days  sixty  years  ago  .  . . 
is  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  test.  .  .  The  test  was  a  little  bit  of 
wood  of  cylindrical  form,  about  ten  inches  in  length,  and  was 
placed  in  an  aperture  of  the  door,  and  in  sight  of  the  master. 
When  a  pupil  wished  to  go  out  of  school  ...  he  went  up  to  the 
master  and  said,  '  I'lease,  the  test,  Sir.'  If  the  test  was  in  the 
aperture  near  the  door,  the  boy  was  allowed  to  go,  and  no 
individual  could  get  out  till  the  test  was  returned  to  its  place. 
White  Joltings  (1879)  66. 

TEST,  s6.«  and  v.   Sc.   [test.]     L  sb.  A  will,  testament. 
Ayr.  By  an  cik  to  his  test  he  left  to  Peter  Searle  the  soom  of 
five  shillings,  Service  Nutandunts  ;i89o')  13. 
2.  V.  In  phr.  to  test  upon  il,  to  bequeath,  to  leave  by  will. 
Sc.  I  will  test  upon  it  at  my  death,  Scott  Pirate  (iSai)  vi. 
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TESTAMENT,  sh.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  in  forms 
tesment  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnft".';  test'ment  Sc.     [te'stament.] 

1.  sb.   A  last  will. 

n  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  He  made  his  tesment  ere  he  gaed,  And  the  wiser 
man  was  he,  Buchan  Baltaiis  (1828)  II.  130,  ed.  1875. 

Hence  to  make  one's  tesment  in  a  rope,phr.\.o  be  hanged. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  To  think  to  lead  my  life  wi'  sic  an  ape,  I'd 
rather  inak  my  tesment  in  a  raip,  Ross  Helenore  v  1768)  36,  ed.  1813. 

2.  Tlie  thing  bequeathed,  a  legacy.     Abd.  (Jam.) 

3.  The  New  Testament. 

Sh.I.  I  didna  hear  what  point  o'  da  Bible  or  Testament  hit  wis  in, 
Sli  AVa's' Jan.26,  1901).  Cai.  The  Testament,  and  next' the  Bible,' 
are  regular  class-books,  M  Lennas  Peas.  Life  (.1871)  I.  xvii.  Dmf. 
'i'he  Testament  was  his  scliool-book,  Siiennan  Tales  (1831)  53. 
Uls.  A'  wud  like  tae  commit  tae  ye'r  care  a  wee  bit  Taeslament, 
M'Ilrov  Crai^liiinie  (1900)  a6,     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

4.  Coiiip.  Testament-man,  obs.,  a  Protestant. 

Fif.  S'-^ail  that  mad  ill-gainshon'd  bj-kc  O'  Test'ment-men  that 
doth  us  fj'ke.  Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  103. 

5.  V.  To  leave  by  will ;  to  bequeath. 

Bnff.'  Ayr.  What's  cross'd  tlie  craig  Can  ne'er  be  testamented, 
AiNSLiE  Land  of  Burns  ^ed.  1892)  198. 

TESTIE,  see  Teistie. 

TESTIFF,  adj.     Obs.     n.Yks.^    Wilful,  headstrong. 

[Testif  they  were,  and  lusty  for  to  pleye,  Chaucer 
C.  7".  A.  4004.] 

TESTIFICAT(E,  sh.  Obs.  Sc.  A  certificate,  testi- 
monial. 

Sc.  A  certificate  of  character  in  writing  In  consequence  of  which 
a  person  has  liberty  to  pass  from  one  place  to  another  (Jam.)  ; 
The  said  commissioners  are  hereby  ordained  to  deliver  to  every 
such  person  a  teslificate — which  testificate  is  to  seiveas  a  free 
pass  to  alt  who  have  the  same,  Crookshank  Hi^t.  (1751)  II.  236 
yib.)  ;  The  attestation  given  by  a  kirk  session  of  the  moral  character 
of  a  church-member  when  about  to  leave  the  district  (Jam.).  Abd. 
With  a  testificate  that  their  presents  were  read  at  their  churches, 
Spaluing  Hiit.  Sc.  (1793)  II.  190.  Ayr.  No  other  parish  would 
admit  strangers  within  its  bounds  without  testificates  of  character 
from  the  one  thty  left,  Johnston  Kihtiallie  1 1891")  I.  66.  e.Ltli. 
To  produce  '  testificats  '  or  '  testimonials,'  either  of  their  respecta- 
bility, or  that  they  'had  been  helpit  by  uther  Kirkis,'  Waddell 
Old  Kirk  C/ir.  ( i893>  62. 

TESTIFICATION,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  A  certificate,  testi- 
monial. 

Per.  To  bring  ane  testification  from  the  Minister  of  Cupar  in- 
Fife,  Lawson  Bi.  of  Per.  (18.171  aig.  Ayr.  It's  a  great  honour 
and  testification,  my  lad,  that  3*0  should  be  in\ited  to  dine  at  the 
Place,  Galt  Sir  A .  Hylic  (1822)  Ix.xxix.  Hdg.  He  has  shawin  to 
me  his  testification  y^  he  is  maryit  sen  he  came  out  of  our  parochin, 
RiiCHiE  5/.  Ba/dred  {1882)  174. 

TESTORN,  adj.  Obs.  Dev.  Testy,  quick  to  anger. 
Horae  Siibsecivae  (1777)  429. 

TESTREL,  TESTRIL,  see  Taistrel. 

TESTY,  V.     Glo.     [te-sti.]     To  testify. 

I  can  testy  to  that,  Gissing  Vill.  Hampden  (1890^  I.  xi. 

TET,  56.  Brks.  Hmp.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Also  in  form 
tatty  Hmp.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  [tet.]  A  teat,  the  nipple 
of  a  breast  or  udder.     See  Tit,  s'l.^,  Titty,  sb.^ 

Brks.  (s.v.  Tit).  Hirp.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (M.)  Dor. 
Barnes  67.  (,1863^  Som.  Er  babby  ...  for  tha  tetty  cried, 
JENNINGS  Ohs.  Dial.  w.En,i;.  (1825)  176.  w.Som.'  One  o'  Daisy's 
lets  is  so  zorc  I  cant  hardly  ticli  o'  her.  n.Dev.  Es  wont  ha'  ma 
tetties  a  grabbled  zo,  Kviii.  Cr/s/ip.  (1746)  I.  376.  e.Dev.  We've 
got  a  smoal  sister,  an'  her  got  no  tetts.  Pulman  Sitg.  Sol.  (i86o) 
viii.  8.  [The  cow's  dug  by  some  is  called  the  tet,  Worlidge  Did. 
(.681).] 

[On  was  tette  he  sone  aue^  lagt.  Gen.  &•  Ex.  (c.  1250) 
2621.] 

TET,  V.  Ohs.  Glo.  To  tease,  provoke  ;  to  chafe. 
Horae  .Siibsecivae  (1777)  409.     See  Tit,  v.^ 

TET,  sec  Ted,  1/.=^ 

TETA-W,  s6.     Ken.''    [te-t?.]     A  simpleton,  fool. 

TETCH,  sb.'  and  v.  Cum.  [tetj.]  1.  sh.  Obstinacy, 
restiveness  ;  gen.  in  phr.  to  take  ftetch,  to  be  restive,  to 
refuse  to  move.     Cf  tetchy. 

Nater  began  to  tak  t'lctch  wid  him,  an'  wadden't  be  mead  ghcm 
on  enny  langcr,  Kichauhson  Talk  (1876)  2nd  S.  73  ;  Cum.'"* 

2.  V.  To  be  obstinate  or  restive.    Cum.'* 


TETCH,  sb."^    Som.  Dev.    [tetj.l     A  habit,  gait. 

w.Som. 1     Div.  It's  a  tetcli  she's  got,  Reports  Pivvinc.  (1886)  lor. 

[Tetch'e,  or  maner  of  cond3'cj'one,  vios,  condicio 
[Prompt.).] 

TETCH,  TETCHUS,  see  Touch,  Touchous. 

TETCHY,  adj.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  War. 
Won  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf  Brks.  e.An.  Ken.  LW.  Dor. 
Som.  Dev.  Cor.  and  A  men  Also  written  techy  Der.° 
nw.Der.'  War.*  s.Cy.  Amer.;  and  in  forms  teachy  n.Lin.' 
Glo.;  teechy  s.Lan.' ;  tertchy  Not  ;  titchy  Brks.' e.An.' 
I.W.'   Som.      [te'tji.]  1.  Peevish,   irritable,   short- 

tempered  ;  easily  oifended  or  angered.  See  Tatchy, 
Tetch,  iA.',  Touchy. 

Fif.  Her  lean-cl.eek'd  tetchy  critics,  Tennant  Ansler  (iBia)  38, 
ed.  1871.  n.Yks.*,  w.Yks.  (W.C.D.),  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Der.^, 
nw.Der.',  Not.'  s.Not.  How  tertchy  the  child  is,  to  be  sure 
(J.P.K.V  n.Lin.',  Lei.'  War.'' She  be  mortal  techy  about  summat. 
w.Wor.'  Shr.,  Hrf.  Bound  PTOi'mc.  (,1876).  Glo.  Horae  Siibsecivae 
(1777)429.  Oxf.  There's  no  need  to  be  so  tetchy  (G.O.).  Brks.', 
e.An.',  Nrf.  (M.C.H.B.),  Suf.',  Ess.'  s.Cy.  Ray  (legO.  Ken. 
She  was  so  tetchy  (D.W.L.).  I.W.'  Dor.  Barnes  CI.  (1863). 
Som.  SwEETMAN  IVincattion  Gl.  (1885).  w.Som.'  Uur-z  u  maa-yn 
luch'ee  oa-|  dhing,  uur  uz*  naew.  Dev.  Reports  Provinc.  (1883)  93. 
Cor.  (M.A.C.)  [Amer.  Them  mount'n  boys  is  apt  to  be  a  bit 
techy  with  strangers,  Bradley  Virginia  (1897)  220.] 

Hence  Tetchiness,  sb.  ill-temper,  crabbedness. 

w.Sora.'  Her's  good-lookin'  enough,  but  there's  too  much 
tetchiness  about  her  vor  me. 

2.  Applied  to  land  that  is  difficult  to  work  or  inanage. 
e.Cy.  (^Hall.)     Nrf.  You  can't  get  on  that  laud  when  ycr  like, 

not  ivery  day;  if  j'er  plough  or  roll  when  'tis  wet  3'er  dew  more 
harm  nor  good;  that  land's  wonnerful  tetchy,  I  can  tell  j-er 
(M.C.H.B.). 

3.  Of  the  weather:  changeable,  fickle.     Nrf.  (M.C.H.B.) 
[1.  And  he's  as  tetchy  to  be  woo'd  to  woo  As  she  is 

stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit,  Shaks.  Tr.  c&->  Cr.  i.  i.gg.] 

TETER-CUMTAWTER,  see  Tittertotter. 

TETH,  sh.  Ohs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  teeth  (Jam.1. 
Temper,  disposition ;  spirit,  mettle.  Sc.  Mackay.  Fif 
(Jam.)  Hence  Illteeth'd,  ppl.  adj.  having  a  bad  temper, 
ill-humoured.    Fif.  (Jam.) 

TETH,  int.     Sc.     [tep.]     An  exclamation. 

Sc.  But  teth  !  we'll  open't  first,  I  ween.  Ballads  (1885')  9.  Rnf. 
Here  teth  nae  langer  he  durst  stay  about,  Clark  R/iyriies  (1842) 
23.  Lnk.  I  .  .  .  began  to  read.  But  teth  it  gart  me  claw  my  head, 
M'Indoe  Poems  (1805)  50. 

TETHER,  sh.'  and  v.  'Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  tather  Shr.';  teather  Sc. ;  tedder 
Sc.  (Jam.)  S.  &  Ork.'  Lakel.=  Cum.  ne.Lan.'  [te'iSatn] 
1.  sh.  In  coiiib.ii)  Tether-chack,  a  piece  of  iron  or  wood 
affixed  to  a  tether  by  which  it  is  secured  to  the  ground  ; 
(2)  -devil,  (a)  the  bitter-sweet  nightshade,  Solanuut  Dul- 
camara ;  (b)  the  bind-corn,  Polygonnni  convolvulus  ;  (3) 
■end,  (a)  the  end  of  a  rope  ;  (b)  the  posteriors  ;  (4)  -'s  end, 
in  phr.  to  run  to  the  tether's  end,  to  go  to  extremity,  to  go 
as  far  as  possible;  (5)  -faced,  having  an  ill-natured  aspect; 
(6)  -grass,  the  goose-grass,  Galium  Aparine;  (7)  herin, 
a  tether  made  of  hair  ;  (8)  -length,  the  length  of  a  tether, 
a  long  distance  ;  fig.  in  phr.  to  run  one's  tether-length,  to 
pursue  a  reckless  course  wliicli  leads  to  calamity;  (9) 
•stake,  (a)  see  (i);  (b)  the  upright  post  in  a  stall  to  which 
a  cow  is  fastened  ;  (10)  -stick,  see  (i)  ;  (11) -stone,  a  stone 
to  which  a  tether  is  tied  ;  (12)  -string,  a  tether,  rope, 
halter;  also  usedy/^-.  ;  (13)  -toad,  the  creeping  crowfoot. 
Ranunculus  repens  ;  (14)  -tow,  a  hawser,  cable. 

(i)Bnfr.'  (2,  «)  Chs.'23  (i)  Chs.'  (3,  «)  Lnk.  Tuggin'atthe 
tether  en',  Ae  nicht  as  he  was  ringin'  ten,  Something  played 
crash,  Watson  Po«;i5  (1853)  11.  (4)  n.Dev,  Tha  wut  net  break 
the  cantlebone  o' thy  tether  eend  wi'  chuering,  Exm.  Scold.  (1746) 
I.  280.  (4)  Edb.  Shall  Man,  a  niggard,  near-ga\vn  elf!  Rin  to  the 
tether's  end  for  pelf,  Feugusson  Pcje-;;js  (1773"!  216,  ed.  1785.  (5) 
Sc.  (Jam.)  (6)  Nlib.'  (7)  S.  &  Ork.'  (81  Cai,'  Rnf.  A  tether 
length  he  back  did  gae,  Wilson  Poems  (1816)  Ep.  to  Mr.  IV.  M. 
,  9,rt)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Slk.  His  tethe  are  reidehot  tcdderstakis,  Hogg 
Poems  {ed.  1865)  318.  Lakel.'  Cum.  A  tedder  styake  ov  iron, 
RiTsoN  Borrowdale  Lett.  (1866)  3.  nw.Der.',  Ken.'  {b\  Sc.  (Jam. 
Siippl)     (10)  Sc.  His  teeth  they  were  like  tether  sticks,  Suarpe 
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Ballad  Bk.  (1823^  83,  cd.  i858.  Abd.  Drive  this  tether-stick 
through  the  spine-bone  o'  the  very  sniil  o'  ye,  Ruddiman  Sc.  Parish 
(1828136,  ed.  1889.  (irl  n. Ir.  To  keep  down  tlie  baste  there's 
wan  tiling  needed  still  — Put  a  tether-stone  up  on  the  face  av  the 
\\\\\,  Lays  and  I.fg.  (1884)  13.  (12)  Ayr.  Ochiltree  Oii^o/5/iroH// 
(1897)  34;  Gude  keep  thee  frae  a  tether  string.  RvRSS  Drath  0/ 
Mailie,  I.  5a.  (13)  w.Yks.^  (14)  Sc.  IV/iislle-Brnkie  (1878)  I.  233 
(Jam.  Sttf>pl.). 

2.  Phr.  (ij  in  one  tellier,  married;  (2)  length  of  Ir  I  her,  full 
scope;  (3)  lihe  a  lil/nr, at  great  length;  (4)  lo gel  lite  ivrong 
end  of  lite  lelhn;  to  make  a  mistake,  to  misunderstand; 
(5)  lo  go  the  length  of  one's  telher,  to  use  up  all  one's 
resources,  to  exhaust  one's  means ;  (6)  to  graze  beyond 
one's  telher,  to  live  beyond  one's  means  ;  (7)  lo  live  within 
the  tether,  to  live  within  bounds:  (8)  lo  make  a  tether  of  only 
a  hair,  to  make  much  of  a  small  matter ;  (9)  to  put  a  tether 
to  a  person's  tongue,  lo  restrain  from  speaking,  to  reduce 
to  silence;  (10)  lo  run  one's  tether,  to  come  to  the  end  of 
one's  resources;  (ii)  to  slip  the  tether,  to  throw  olT 
restraint,  to  break  loose;  (12)  lo  lake  tether,  to  take  licence; 
(13)  to  lighten  a  person's  tether,  to  restrict,  restrain. 

(,i)  Lnk.  In  the  hopes  that  we'll  dee  in  .->e  tether,  Lemon  SI. 
Miiiigo  (1844)  3a.  (2)  Edb.  If  I  gac  her  length  o'  tether,  M'Neill 
Byga>ie  Times  (i8ii)  17.  (3)  Ayr.  He  gied  them 't  like  a  tether 
for  twa  coos  in  the  Kirkj'aird,  Service  Dr.  Diigiiid  (ed.  1887) 
284.  (4)  Lnk.  Dinna  blether,  Ye've  got  the  wrang  end  o'  the  tether, 
M'Lachlan  7Vioinr/j/5  i884')49.  (5  Sc.(A.W.)  Shr.' It  is  said  of  a 
spendthrift  that  '  'e'll  soon  gflCi  the  lenth  on  'is  tether.'  (6)  n.  Yks.^ 
They're  grazing  beyond  their  tether.  (7)  Ken.  (Hall.)  (8)  Sc. 
'  He  wants  onl^'  a  hair  to  make  a  tedder  o',' applied  with  respect  to 
those  who  seek  for  some  ground  of  complaint  or  accusation,  and 
fix  on  anything  however  trivial  (Jam.1;  Since  that  national  defection 
of  taking  that  bundle  of  unhappy  oaths,  . .  the  swearers  have  sought 
but  a  hair  to  make  a  tether  of,  against  that  small  handful  of  non- 
swearers.  Walker  Remark.  Passages  ^l^2■])  65  (tb,).  ig'  Edb.  A 
rebuke  of  this  kind  would  put  a  tether  to  liis  tongue  for  a  wee, 
MoiR  Mansie  U'audi  {1828)  i.  (10)  Ayr.  When  they  their  tether 
bailh  had  run,  W im e  Jolliiigs  (1879')  142.  Bwk.  1  let  them  rin 
their  tether,  Calder /'dmks  11897  254.  (ii)  Gall.  Unlike  them 
skilled  in  city  wiles.  That  aften  slip  the  tether.  Nicholson  Poet. 
IVks.  (1814)  124,  ed.  1897.  (12)  Ayr.  The  tellier  ye  hae  taen. 
Sir  Knight,  Has  been  baith  lang  an'  wide,  Ainslie  Laud  of  Burns 
(ed.  1892    300.     (is^i  Shr.'  It'll  tighten  'is  lather. 

3.  A  halter  ;  a  hangman's  rope. 

Sc.  What  wad  I  gi'en  for  sic  a  crack  Upo'  the  leather?  I  dinna 
mind  a  word  I  spake  When  i  n  the  leather,  Pennecuik  Co//.  (1787)  17. 
Per.  Then  in  a  tellier  he'll  swing  from  a  ladder,  FoRD//a;/(i893)58. 

4.  Obs.  A  tow-rope. 

SIg.  I  saw  her  in  a  tether  Draw  twa  sloops  after  ane  anither, 
MuiR  Poems  (i8i8)  12. 

5.  A  bandage.  n.Yks.'  6.  The  long  part  of  a  fence  ; 
wood  put  upon  a  fence  to  bind  it  together.     ne.Lan.' 

7.  Fig.  A  tie,  obligation.  n.Yks.*  8.  v.  To  moor;  to 
fasten  a  vessel. 

Bch.  A'  the  barks  That  tedder'd  fast  did  ly  Alang  the  coast, 
Forbes  W/<i.v  :  1785)  I.  Abd.  (Jam.)  Kcb.  They  wur  roozers. — 
ye  could  'a'  tellier'l  a  vessel  tae  ony  o'  them.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip 
(tgoi)  391. 

8.  Fig.  To  confine  in  any  way;  to  bind,  fasten;  to 
restrain,  hold  in  bonds. 

Bnff.'  She  niver  gangs  oot  our  the  door  bit  tethers  hirsel  at  haim 
wee  that  bairn  o'  hirs.  Abd.  Telher  Your  lilties  in  a  buik  together, 
Cadenhead  /)()<i-^Jfcocrf  (1853)  204.  Frf,  Terror  had  tethered 
her  tongue,  Watt  Poet.  Sketches  (1880')  96.  Kxb.  Neither  wind 
nor  rain  can  tether  His  joy  that  day,  Murray  LlawickSiigs.  (1892) 
37.  Cum.  Each  glowrin'  lad  semm'd  tedder'd  by  the  car,  Gilpin 
Poft.  Poelry  (1875    208.     n.Yks.^  Tether'd,  bound  up.     ne.Lan.' 

Hence  lo  tellier  by  the  tooth  or  teeth,  phr.  to  attract  by 
good  feeding,  to  detain  by  eating. 

Lake].'  Betty,  whais  your  Bob? — He's  here  si'tha  tedder'd-bi  t'- 
teeth.     ne.Lan.' 
10.  To  marry ;  to  get  married. 

Cld.  Tethered  to  a  tawpie  Jam.).  Edb.  The  neebours  assembled 
lo  see  Wattie  tether'd, Glass  Cal. Pat nassus  (i8ia)  53.  War.'^^ 
Hrf.  Bound  Proline.  (1876). 

TETHER,  sA.»  Shr.'  [te'tS3(r).]  A  tangle,  as  of 
weeds.     See  Tather,  sh. 

The  so-called  Mountain  Flax  is  said  'to  pis'n  the  filds  an'  mak 
'cm  all  of  a  tether,'  Siifpl.  (s.v.  Mountain  Flax). 


Hence  Tethery,  adj.  ofweeds,  &c. :  entangled,  entwined. 
Sec  Teddery. 
TETHER,  .s6.»    e.An.    See  below.    Cf.  tathfe,  4. 

e.An.  The  refuse  o'  clover  planted  for  sheep-feeding  ;  usually 
with  barley.  After  the  harvest  the  sheep  are  driven  on  to  the 
clover  and  eat  it  off.  What  is  left  is  'tether'  (E.G. P.'.  Nrf. 
Tether  includes  refuse  of  roots  fed  to  sheep,  dung,  wool,  and 
'jammed'  ground  ;  primarily,  it  should  be  applied  to  turnip,  swede, 
or  mangold  refuse  only  (M.C.H. H. );  Fairhead  ...  harrows  the 
pasture  crossways  to  scatter  as  evenly  as  possible  the  'tether' 
left  by  the  sheep  which  .  .  .  have  been  penned  upon  this  field, 
Longman's  Mag.    Jan.  1899)  234. 

TETHER,  see  Tether,  adj. 

TETHERMENT,  sb.     Yks.     [te'«3fr)ment.]  1.  A 

wrapping  or  bandage  of  any  kind.    n.Yks.'*,  m.Yks.' 
2.  lig.   A  bcsetment.    n.Yks.* 

TETHING,  sb.  Glo.  Wil.  Som.  [te'tSin.]  A  stack  of 
sheaves— gen.  ten  — set  up  in  a  field.     See  Tithing,  1. 

Glo.',  wil.'  (s.v.  Tilhing^,  n.Wil.  (E.H.G.)  Som.  Men  often 
engaged  to  cut  for  so  much  the  tething.  Beans  used  to  be  cut  at 
a  penny  or  sometimes  a  half-penny  a  tething  (W.F.R.). 

TETSAN,  see  Titsum. 

TETSTICK,  sb.  Not.  [te'tstik.]  The  stretcher  in 
trace-harness.     Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863). 

TETT,  see  Tait,  56.' 

TETTER,  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Lin.  Won  Glo.  e.An. 
Hnip.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  titter  Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Wor.  Glo.' 
e.An.';  titther  Chs.'  [te't3(r);  tit3(r).J  1.  Ringworm; 
gen.  in  pi. 

Lan.',  s.Lan.'.  n.Lin.'     w.Cor.  A'.  ^  Q.  (1876)  5th  S.  v.  434. 
2.  A  small  pimple  or  pustule;  a  small  ulcer;  a  blister;  a  wart. 

Chs.'  Wor.  There's  two  or  three  titters  like  come  up  where 
th'  swealth  is  sence  I  put  the  powltice  on  (H.K.).  Glo.',  Oxf.', 
Brks.',  e.An.'  Wil.  Any  sm.nll  bcil,  but  especially  one  on  the 
edge  of  the  tongue.  I  remember  being  told  by  my  nurse  when 
a  child  that  tetters  on  the  tongue  were  a  punishment  for  Ijing, 
A'.  &^  Q.  (1876)  5th  S.  V.  434.  Cor.  Charm  for  a  Tetter  :  '  Tetter, 
tetter,  thou  hast  nine  brothers.  God  bless  the  flesh  and  preserve 
the  bone  ;  Perish,  thou  tetter,  and  be  thou  gone.  In  the  name.  &c. 
Tetter,  teller,  thou  hast  eight  brothers.  God  bless  the  flesh,  .  . 
&c.'  .  .  Thus  the  verses  are  continued  until  tetter,  having  '  no 
brother,'  is  imperatively  ordered  to  begone,  Hunt  Pop.  Rant. 
w.Eiig.  (18651  414,  ed.  1806. 

Hence  Tcttered.  ppl.  adj.  having  sore  places;  having 
the  skin  roughened  by  the  wind.  Glo.'  w.Cor.  A'.  6-*  Q. 
(1876)  5th  S.  V.  434.  3.  A  white  scurf  on  the  skin. 
n.Yks.=  4.  Hoar-frost.  n.Yks.=  5.  Co/"/;,  (i)  Tetter- 
berry,  the  berries  of  the  white  briony,  Bryonia  dioica;  (2) 
•worm,  a  cutaneous  affection,  a  series  of  minute  pimples. 

(i)  Hmp.  Children  have  an  idea  that  the  juice  of  the  Iruit  will, 
if  it  touches  the  skin,  produce  tetter  ,B.  &  H.).  [Skinner  (^1671).] 
(2)  e.An.' 

|1.  OE.  teter,  ringworm  (Sweet).] 

TETTER,  V.  Or.LCjAM.S;///'/.)  [te'tsr.]  To  hinder, 
delay.     Cf  tether,  sb.'  9. 

TETTER,  see  Tatter,  sb} 

TETTY,  sb.  Som.  Dev.  Also  in  form  titty  Som. 
[te'ti.]     A  nosegay.     Sec  Tutty,  .•-/'.' 

Som.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (.P.)  Dev.'  Wid  always  dole  out 
zomelhing — a  tetty  0'  rosen,  or  ripe  deberries,  5a,  cd.  Palmer. 
n.Dev.  Unnd-bk.  (ed.  1877'  259. 

TETTY,  sec  Tatie,  Tet,  sb.,  Titty,  adj.'^ 

TETUZ,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Anything  tender ;  a  delicate 
person.     Gall.  Mactacgart  Fncvcl.  (1824). 

TEU.  TEUCH,  sec  Tew,  ,-/).',  Thou,  Deuch. 

TEUCHIT,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  tchuthet  Kcd. ; 
teuchat  Abd.  Fif. ;  touchet  Sc.  (Jam.);  touchit  Rch. ; 
tuquheit  Sc.  (Jam.)  Itju'xit.  st.l  The  lapwing  or  peewit, 
I'anelliis  critaliis.     Sec  Teufit,  Tewit. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  The  teuchat  cries  for  her  harried  eggs, 
Murray  Namcuil/i  (1900)  3.  Frf.  Swainson  Birds  (1885)  184. 
Fif.  The  teuchat  was  followed  as  it  wailed  out  in  circles  round 
the  intruder.  Colville  I'ernacntar  1  1899 ^  la. 

Hence  (i)  Teuchit-  or  Tuquhelt-storm,  sb.  a  storm  gen. 
coincident  with  the  arrival  of  the  lapwing  or  peewit ;  (2) 
lo  hunt  the  leuchil,  phr.  to  be  engaged  in  any  fruitless  or 
frivolous  pursuit.    Cf.  hunt  the  gowk,  s.v.  Gowk,  sA.'  3  (3). 


tEUCKIE 


[70] 


TEW 


(i)  Sc.  Some  days  of  severe  weather,  which  occur  in  March 
about  the  time  of  the  re-appearance  of  the  lapwing  (Jam.).  Abd. 
This  term  is  understood  as  equivalent  to  the  equinoctial  storm,  as 
the  tuquheils  make  their  appearance  about  the  time  of  the  vernal 
equino.t  lift.).  Kcd.  The  green  plover  or  peasweep  arrives  here 
so  very  correctly  about  Candlemas  term,  that  the  storm  which 
gen.  happens  at  that  season  of  the  year,  goes  by  its  name,  the 
Tchuchet-storm,^.g-nc.  5/(to.  396  (16.).  (2)  n.Sc.  It  probably  alludes 
to  the  artful  means  employed  by  the  lapwing,  for  misleading  those 
who  seek  for  her  nest  in  order  to  carry  off  her  young  (Jam.). 
Bch.  The  senseless  fools.  Far  better  for  them  hunt  the  touchit  Or 
teach  their  schools,  Forbes  Dominic  (1785)  41. 

TEUCKIE,  see  Tewkie. 

TEUD,  ib.  Obs.  Fif.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    A  tooth.     Hence  Teudless,  adj.  toothless. 

TEUDLE.^'A.andi;.  Obs.  Fif.  (Jam.)  1.  56.  The  tooth 
of  a  rake  or  harrow.     Cf.  toodle.      2.  v.   To  insert  teeth. 

'To  teudle  a  heuk,'  to  renovate  the  teeth  of  a  reaping-hook. 

TEU-DRAW,  see  Todraw. 

TEUFIT,  sb.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.Wm.  Yks.  Also  written 
tewfit  Cum.  e.Yks.  w.Yks. ;  tufit  Dur.'  n.Yks.'"  e.Yks.  ; 
tuiffit  N.Cy.' ;  tuifit  Nhb.'  ;  and  in  forms  tea-fit  Lakel.=  ; 
teeafit  n.Yks.*  e.Yks.';  teufet  Cum.'*;  tewfet  n.Cy. 
Cum.  Wm.  [tiufit.]  The  lapwing  or  peewit,  Vanelhis 
cn's/a/iis.    See  Teuchit,  Tewit. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790);  N  Cy.',  Nbb.>,Dur.l,  Lakel.2,  Cum.  (J.Ar.), 
Cum.'''  n.Yks.  Sn'citce  Gossip  (1882)  161;  n.Yks.'^'',  ne.Yks.' 
e.Yks.  (Miss  A.)  ;  Marshall  Riii:  Ecoii.  (1788)  ;  e.Yks.'  w.Yks. 
Lucas  Siud.  NirldcrHale  (c.  1882)  175. 

Hence  (i)  Teufit-  or  Tuiffit-land,  sb.  cold,  damp,  bleak, 
and  barren  land  ;  (2)  •storm,  sb.  a  storm  in  the  spring, 
^eii.  coincident  with  the  arrival  of  the  lapwing  or  peewit. 

(i)  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  So  called  from  being  the  common  haunt  of 
the  peewit.  Cum.,  Wm.  '  Puir  tewfet-laand,'  sometimes  said  in 
scorn  of  ill-managed,  undrained  ground,  as  of  barren  soil  (M.P.). 
(2)  N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  (s.v.  Storm). 

TEUG,  see  Tug,  f.' 

TEUGH,  int.  Sc.  Also  in  form  tew.  [tjux-]  An 
exclamation  of  disgust,  contempt,  or  impatience. 

Ayr.  Teugh  !  what  woman  wad  be  sneakin'  through  public 
houses?  Hunter  Sluilies  (1870)  188;  An'rock  Boyd's  mother,  ye 
ken  ;  but  tew !  what  need  I  tell  thee  she  was  An'rock  Boyd's 
mother  for  ?  Service  Dr.  Dugiiid  (ed.  1887)  218. 

TEUGH,  see  Tew,  i'.'.  Tough. 

TEUGHSOME,  see  Tewsome. 

TEUGS,  s6.  #/.  Sc.  1.  Trousers;  the  thighs  of  a  pair 
of  breeches.  S.  &  Ork.',  Cld.  (Jam.)  2.  Clothes,  '  togs.' 
Cld.  (Jam.) 

TEUK,  si.'  Nrf.  Ess.  Ken.  Also  written  teuke  Nrf. ; 
tuke  Ken.'     [tiuk.]       1.  The  redshank,  Tolamts  calidiis. 

Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  47.     Ess.',  Ken.i 

2.  liViC  cur\c\v, Nunietiitisarqtiata.  Nrf.  Cozens-Hardyj'A. 

3.  The  wliimbrel,  A^  phaeopus.    ib.        4.  The  godwit, 
Liinosa  lapponica.    ib. 

TEUK,  sA.*  Sc.  Also  in  forms  took,  tuik  (Jam.).  A 
disagreeable  taste,  a  by-taste.     Cf.  tack,  sh.^,  tew,  v.'^ 

Lnk.,  Lth.,  Rxb.  'That  meal  has  a  teuk.'  'This  maun  be  sea- 
borne meal,  it  has  a  vile  muisty  teuk.'  When  meal  is  made  from 
corn  tliat  has  been  heated  in  the  stack  the  peculiar  taste  is 
denominated  the  '  het  tuik'  ^JAM.).  Dmf.  Wallace  Schoolmaslcr 
(1899)  354- 

TEUKIN,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to 
our  correspondents.]  1.  Quarrelsome,  troublesome.  n.Sc. 
2.  Of  the  wind:  variable,  shifting.     s.Sc. 

TEUL,  TEULY,  see  Tool,  Tewly. 

TEUM,  TEUMB,  TEUMM,  see  Toom. 

TEUNY, (?(//■.  Dor.  Weak,  sickly,  undersized.  Cf.  tewly. 

Alway  a  teuny,  delicate  piece  ;  her  touch  upon  your  hand  was 
as  soft  as  wind.  Hardy  Woodlanders  (1S87 1  I.  iv  :  Mostly  used  of 
children  (T.H.). 

TEUP,  TEURD,  see  Tup,  sb.,  Turd. 

TEUT,  TEUTLE.  see  Toot,  i-.^,  Teatle. 

TEUT-MEUT,  TEUTTLE,  see  Tootmoot,  Tootle,  v."- 

TEVEL,  i;.  Sc.  Also  in  form  tevvel  (Jam.),  [trvl ; 
te'vl.]     To  confuse  ;  to  put  into  a  disorderly  state. 

Dmf.  Gavvn  up  and  down  the  country  levelling  and  screeching 
like  a  wild  bear,  Carlyle  Leit.  (1828) ;  (Jam.) 


TEW,  s6.'  Sc.  Yks.  Stf.  Won  Som.  Also  written  teu 
Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.) ;  tu  Stf 'j  tue  Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.) ;  and  in 
form  too  se.Wor.'  [tiu,  tii.]  1.  The  nozzle  or  tube  of 
the  bellows  of  a  forge  or  furnace.     Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.) 

2.  The  long  pincers  with  which  a  blacksmith  draws  a 
piece  of  iron  from  his  forge,  ib.  3.  Iron  hardened  with 
a  piece  of  cast  iron.  Sc.  (Jam.)  4.  The  leather  catches 
of  a  drum  by  which  the  cords  are  tightened. 

Sc.  Often  applied  to  both  cords  and  catches  {]\^\.  Suppl.').  Per. 
Allows  the  drummer  to  get  as  many  new  tews  as  will  serve  the 
drum,  Beveridge  Ciilross  (1885)  II.  90. 
5.  Conip.  (i)  Tew-iron  or  Tuarn,  (a)  the  nozzle  or  tube 
of  the  bellows  of  a  forge  or  furnace;  (b)  the  long  pincers 
with  which  a  blacksmith  draws  a  piece  of  iron  from  his 
forge  ;  [c)  one  of  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  a  furnace 
which  receive  the  metal ;  (2)  -iron  bore,  iron  hardened 
with  a  piece  of  cast  iron  for  making  it  stand  the  fire  in  a 
forge ;  (3)  -iron  wall,  obs.,  see  (i,  c). 

(i,  a)  Per.  To  be  discharged  of  their  worke  by  stryking  out  of 
their  teu  iyron,  and  thair  other  workloums  to  be  disposed  upon 
our  pleasour,  Beveridge  Culross  (1885)  II.  166  (Jam.  Suppl.). 
w.Yks. 2  A  tube  of  iron  put  on  the  nose  of  a  bellows  to  prevent 
the  nose  from  being  destroyed  by  fire.  Often  pron.  tewern. 
se.Wor.^  The  short  iron  tube  at  the  back  of  a  blacksmith's  forge, 
into  which  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows  is  inserted.  w.Som.'  (6) 
Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  (c)  Stf.  In  iron  works  the  hearth  of  the  furnace 
into  which  the  ore  and  coal  fall  is  built  squere  [s/c^,  the  sides 
descending  obliquely  and  drawing  narrow  to  the  bottom  like  ye 
hopper  of  a  mill.  At  this  bottom  or  bosches  there  be  four  stones 
set  perpendicular  that  make  a  square  to  receive  the  metal,  of 
which  four  stones  or  walls  that  next  the  bellows  is  called  the 
Tuarn  or  Tuiron  wall  (K.)  ;  Stf.'  (2)  Rxb.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Lew  arne 
bore)  ;  Thro  smeekie  flame  they  him  addrest  Thro  pipe  and  lew 
arne  fmistake  for  'tew  arne']  bore,  A.  Scott  Poems,  144  {ib.).  (3) 
Stf.  (K.) 

[1.  Fr.  tuyere,  a  blast-pipe  (Hatzfeld).] 

TEW,  sb.^  Not.  Bdf.  w.Cy.  [teu,  tiu.]  A  quantity  or 
crowd. 

Not.  Such  a  tew  of  sheep  (L.C.M.).  Bdf.  A  great  tew  of  sheep, 
Batciielor  .^/!n/.  Eiig.  Lang.  (1809)  146.     w.Cy.  (Hall.) 

TEW,  5^.^    Som.    A  hempen  string.     (Hall.) 

TEW,  sb.*     Obs.    Suf.    A  ducking-chair. 

Women  that  bene  common  chiders  amonge  their  neighbours, 
and  will  not  chastize  their  ill  tongue  to  missaye  folke,  leutt  them 
be  chastized  bi  the  Justice  called  ye  Tew  (ducking  chair),  or  else 
leutt  them  make  grievous  ranzome.  Liber  Secundiis,  Domesday  of 
Ipswich,  in  Calal.  R.  Acad.  (i8gi)  59. 

TEW,  sb.^   Qbsol.  w.Cy.   Materials  for  work.    (G.E.D.) 

TEW,  v.\  sb.^  and  adj."-  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Nhp.  War.  e.An.  s.Cy.  and  Amer. 
Also  written  teugh  w.Yks.';  tu  Nhb.'  Cum.';  tue  Sc. 
N.Cy.'  Yks.  Der.'  Lin. ;  and  in  forms  teaw  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.' 
e.An.*;  too  Yks.;  tyaou  Abd.;  pret.  tew  Bnff.' ;  tyu 
Abd.  [teu,  till.]  1.  v.  Obs.  To  beat  or  dress  hemp. 
s.Cy.  Ray  (1691).  Cf  taw,  z'.'^  2.  Obs.  To  dress  or  tan 
leather.     See  Taw,  v.'^ 

n.Yks. 2  '  Tewing,"  the  process  with  animal  skins  for  making 
them  into  soft  leather.  'Item,  pro  tewing  xiiii  pellum  luporum, 
IS.  9rf.,"  IVhitby  Rolls  (1396).     [(K.).] 

3.  To  stir  up  ;  to  mix,  blend  ;  to  pound  ;  to  knead.  Cf. 
tave,  v.'^,  taw,  v.'^  2. 

Abd.  She  tyu  a  cyahk  an'  Jock  gyapit  it  up  (G.C.).  n.Cy. 
(Hall.)  n.Yks.*  Tew't  weel.  e.Yks.  Best  Rur.  Ecoii.  (1641) 
138  ;  e.Yks.'  A  bricklayer  will  tell  his  labourer  to  tew  his  mortar 
well,  MS.  add.  (T  H.)  w.Yks.'  He  teugh'd  mortar;  w.Yks.^ 
That  lime  wants  belter  tewing. 

4.  To  shake,  toss ;  to  keep  in  motion  ;  to  rumple,  dis- 
arrange, tumble  ;  to  pull  about  ;  with  over:  to  turn  over. 
Cf  tow,  i;.*,  taw,  v.'  3. 

N.Cy.'  Ye'll  tue  all  my  cap.  Nhb.'  Mi  goon  wis  aal  tew'd. 
Dur.'  My  gown's  sadly  tew'd.  e.Dur.'  Yks.  They  tued  and 
poised  me  shaamefool,  Fetherston  T.  Goorkrodgcr  (1870)  75. 
n.Yks.  He  tewed  amang  t'cleeas  (I.W.)  ;  n.Yks.i^^^fl  ne.Yks.' 
T'lahtle  lass  tews  hersen  sadly  in  bed.  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.* 
A  table-cloth  or  shirt-front  is  said  to  have  'gotten  very  much 
tewed  '  when  all  the  stifTness  has  been  taken  out  of  it,  and  instead 
of  being  smooth  it  has  become  much  wrinkled.  ne.Lan.', 
nw.Der.'     Not.  Don't  tew  it  about  a'  that  how  (L.C.M.)  ;  (J.H.B.) 
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Lin  '  n.Lin.'  That  haay  wants  tewin'  oher.  Hes  that  mo'ter 
been  well  tcw'd  '  ne.Lin.  (E. S.)  e.An.'  To  pull,  tear,  and  tumble 
about,  as  hay  with  the  fork  and  rake,  a  weedy  soil  with  plough 
and  harrow. 

Hence  Tewing,  ppl.  adj.  in  phr.  a  tewing  haytime,  one 
which  involves  additional  trouble  in  turning  over  the  hay 
owing  to  rain.  n.Yks.^  5.  To  exhaust,  fatigue,  tire  ;  to 
trouble,  harass,  bother;  to  overcome. 

Abd.  Sair  tewed  wi'  wark  I  laid  me  down,  Shelley  Flowers 
(i863)  54.  Dmf.  Often  used  in  regard  to  sickness  (Jam.).  Gall. 
Mactagcart  Eitcyd.  (i824\  Kcb.  They  wud  be  sair  tue't  afore 
they  gat  him,TKOiTER  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  233.  N.Cy.' He  lues 
himself.  Nhb.''Tew'd  ti  bits,'  overcome  with  exertion.  Dur.', 
e.Dur.',  w.Dur.'  Cum.*  S —  went  down  before  K — ,  who  was  sair 
tewetl  in  the  operation.  .  .  .  The  two  giants  could  not  be  said  to 
have  tew'd  themselves  much,  C.  Pair.  (June  30,  1893)  3,  col.  3. 
n.Yks.'  Ah  'ed'nt  need  git  mysen  tew'd  at  a  do  le\'ke  this,  59. 
ne.Yks.'  Noo  thco  maun't  tew  ihisen  wi'  tjob.  e.Vks.'  Ah's 
ommost  tew'd  ti  deealh.  ni.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  Is  parfitly  teughed 
to  deaih  ;  w.Yks.^*  Lan.  No  matter  heavy  awm  teawd  wi' th" 
child  Tlieaw  sleeps,  Standing  Echoes  (1885  1  19.  n.Lan.',  m.Lan  ', 
s.Lan.',  Der.'^  Not.*  Doan't  mck  'er  tew  'ersen.  Lin.  Doant 
tew  theeself  a  that  how  (J.C.W.).  n.Lln.'  What  wi'  sun,  an'  what 
wi'  flees,  I  was  fairly  tew'd  when  I  got  to  chech  door.  sat. Lin.' 
Doctor  told  me  not  to  tew  mysen.  [Amer.  I'm  tewed  and  fretted, 
Carkuiii  Kait.  Univ.  Quar.  (1892)  I.] 

Hence  Tewing,  (i) />//.  drf/'.  toilsome,  wear3'ing;  worry- 
ing, tedious;  (21  sb.  fatigue,  worry. 

(i)  NCy.'.  e.Dur.',  n.Yks,'  ne.Yks.' It's  tewin' deed.  ne.Lan.' 
(2)  n.Yks.*  I  cannot  bide  tewing.  «w.Lin.'  Doctor  told  me  .  .  . 
not  to  do  owt  to  cause  any  tewing. 

6.  To  annoy,  vex  ;  to  tease,  importune,  pester  ;  to  urge, 
persuade. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790;;  (J.L.  1783).  e.Dur.'  She  fairly  tewed  his 
life  out.  Cum.' ;  Cum.^  Git  oot  wid  the,  Jwohnn}',  Thou's  tew't 
me  reet  sair,  41;  Cum.*  w.Yks.  Hutton  Tour  to  Caves  (1781"). 
Lan.',  s.Lan  ',  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  Mester's  straangc  an'  tewed  'cos  his 
parshil  fra  Lunnun  hesn't  cum'd. 

7.  To  tow.  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790I.  Hence  Tewing-rope, 
sb.  a  tow-rope.  e.An.''  (s.v.  Teaw).  8.  To  toss,  shake 
about:  to  be  restless  or  constantly  moving;  to  fidget; 
gen.  with  about. 

Abd.  Fat  are  ye  tyaouin'at?  (G.C.)  n.Yks.'  e.Yks.  He  was 
tewing  about  in  bed  (Miss  A.).  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  T'poor  lass  was 
desperit  bad  all  yesterday  neeeiit  an'  tossed  an'  tewed  aboot  till 
on  ti  bedlahme.  Stonehouse  Tom  KM,  26,  in  Leeiis  Merc.  Suppl. 
(Dec.  24,  18991;  w.Yks.'  ii.  291.  Lan.  It  [a  tree]  tosses,  thaa 
knows,  an'  tews  i'th'  tempest,  Mather  Idylls  (1895)  269.  Not. 
The  dog's  had  it  tewing  about  in  his  mouth  ever  so  long  (L,C.M.^. 
Lin.'  n.Lin.'  Deary  me,  bairn,  do  sit  stiil  ;  1  niver  seed  noabody 
tew  aboot  as  thoo  doz  e'  all  my  life.  sw.Lin.'  He  always  tews 
about  like  that. 
9.  To  toil,  labour ;  to  work  hard  ;  to  pull,  struggle ;  to 
contend,  strive  ;  freq.  in  phr.  to  tug  and  teiv  (q.v.). 

Sc.  (Jam.)  BnfT,'  He  tew  through  a'  the  logs  o's  nout  (s.v. 
Tyauve  .  Slk.fjAM.)  Rxb.  To  see  a  lass  .  .  .  gae  tewin'  day  and 
night  to  put  anither  lass  in  his  airras,  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897) 
206.  Dmf.  (Jam.)  Gall.  He  tue'd  at  it  for  an  hour  or  twa  (J.M.;. 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Aa've  tew'd  at  the  job  till  aa's  paid.  e.Dur.' 
Lakel,*  Ye  o  know  what  'tis  ta  hev  ta  tew  an'  slave.  Cum. 
Bcath  teyke-lcyke  tuing  roun'  the  barn,  Gilpin  Sags.  (1866I  204  ; 
Cum.'*  Wm,  The  double  o'  t'wark  .  .  .  Wi'  riving  an  tewin'  ta 
h:\ve  ther  ane  way,  Spec.  Dial.  [1880I  pt.  ii.  31.  Yks.  The  loving 
fat  mother  hawf  a  mile  below,  looingat  heryounguns,  Fetherston 
Famiei;6i.  n.Yks.'^*  ne.Yks.' Sha's  had  ti  tew  hard,  sha'sbrowt 
up  a  stlhrong  fam'ly.  e.Yks.'.  m.Yks.'  w.Yk».=  ;  w.Yks.3  He's 
tew'd  with  it  long  enough  ;  w.Yks.*  '  Nobbud  to  luk  here  !  ye  may 
rive-an'-tug-an'laew  an' yuh  can't  hardly  brek  'em,'  says  a  vendor 
of  bootlaces.  Lan.  O  yo  pined  and  teawed  for,  Clegg5*</i-/i«  (1895) 
tS  ;  Lan.'  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan,',  s.Lan.',  Der.',  nw.Der.',  Not.'  Lin. 
But'e  tued  an'  moil'd  'issdn  de5d,  Tennyson  A'.  Farmer,  New  Style 
(1870)  St.  13.  Nbp.'  An  old  asthmatic  patient  replied,  'Oh!  Sir, 
I  go  tewing  and  tewing  along.'     War.*,  Ess.' 

Hence  (1)  Tewer,  sb.  (a)  a  hard  worker  ;  an  industrious, 
energetic  person  ;  (b)  an  agitator ;  {2)  Tewing,  ppl.  adj. 
hard-working,  industrious,  energetic. 

(i,  (I'l  Lakel.*  He's  a  tcwcr  is  yon.  n.Yks.*  w.Yks.  In  a 
world  'at  contains  a  good  deal  moar  idlers  nur  tewcrs,  Yksman. 
(July  1878;  10.     (4)  n.Yks.*     (2)  N.Cy.'   A  tuing  soul.      Nhb.' 


By  Jove  !  thou  is  a  tuing  sow,  Chicken  Collier's  tytdding  (1729^. 
w.Yks.  The  blacksmith  wor  a  steady,  tewin',  sober  chap,  Yksman. 
XXXVI.  678.     ne.Lan." 

10.  To  fuss  over  work  ;  to  bustle  about ;  to  move  about 
quickly ;  gen.  with  about. 

Wni.  She  was  tewing  round  like  an  old  hen  (A.T.).  Not.'* 
se.Lin.  What  arc  you  tewing  about  1  (J.T.B.) 

11.  With  in  :  to  examine  ;  to  look  into  a  matter. 
n.Yks.  He  dizn't  like  t'matler  to  be  tewed  in  (I.W.). 

12.  Phr.  (t)  /o  /tw  among  it,  to  work  hard;  to  struggle 
on  through  life;  (2)  — one's  shirt,  to  trouble  oneself;  to 
worry  ;  (3)  —  up,  to  give  up,  abandon. 

(i)  w.Yks.  Ha's  yaar  Mally  !  Tewin'  ameng  it  th'  same  as  me, 
aw  reckon.  Hartley  Seels  i'  Lundiin,  135,  in  Leeds  Merc.  Siipfil. 
(Dec.  24,  1899).  (2)  n.Lin.'  I'm  not  agooin  to  do  onylhing  o' 
soort,  an'  soa  you  nead  n't  tew  ycr  shet  (s.v.  Shet\  (3,  w.Yks. 
If  he  didn't  tew  it  up,  Yksmaii.  (Feb  3,  1877)  10,  col.  2. 

13.  sb.  A  Struggle,  difficulty  ;  a  laboured  eftort ;  fatigue, 
trouble  ;  an  annoyance,  worry  ;  a  disturbed  state. 

Abd.  I've  an  ahfu  tyaou  every  nicht  to  get  my  sliooder  stappit 
(G.C).  s.Sc.  Sairtevvs  (Jam.).  Dmf.  'Twas  in  sair  tews  we  was, 
Hamilton  Mawkin  (1898)  279.  N.Cy.'  We  have  got  here  at  last; 
but  we  had  a  great  tue.  Nhb.'  Aa'd  a  hivvy  tew  ti  get  here. 
Man,  we'd  sair  tews  amang  us  to  manage  wor  keel.  Cum.' 
He's  hed  a  sare  tu  on't  ;  Cum.*  Ey  !  it  was  a  sair  tew  that, 
Dickinson  Cumbr.  (ed.  1876)  71.  'Wm.  She  had  a  hard  tew  to 
bring  up  her  family  (B.K.).  n.Yks.*  'The  last  tew,'  the  final 
struggle. — death.  e.Yks.'  Ah've  had  a  sad  tew  wi  temptation. 
w.Yks.  It's  been  a  weary  moild  an  tew,  Preston /^o^/i/5  ^1864)  5  ; 
w.Yks.**  Lin.'  I  need-na  put  myself  into  such  a  tew.  sw.Lin.' 
It  puts  me  in  such  a  tew. 

14.  A  pulley  for  raising  weights.  e.An.*  15.  adj.  Obs. 
Fatigued.     Gall.  Mactagcart  Encycl.  (1824). 

[2.  Tewyn  lethyr,  fntnio,  corrodio  (Prompt.).  6.  Cp. 
OE.  tdiviaii,  to  treat  Isadly,  insult,  scourge  (HallK] 

TEW,  t^.*  and  5i.'  ?  Obs.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  1.  t/.  Of  grain  : 
to  become  damp  and  acquire  a  bad  taste.  2.  sb.  A  bad 
taste,  esp.  that  occasioned  by  dampness.     Cf  teuk,  5A.* 

TE'W,  v.^  w.Sc.  (Jam.)  To  overdo  in  cooking;  to 
make  tough. 

Meat  is  said  to  be  tewed  when  roasted  with  so  slow  a  fire  that 
it  becomes  tough. 

TEW,  adj.'  Hmp.  I.W.  [tiu.]  Tender,  sickly,  small, 
weak.     See  Tewly. 

Hmp.'     I.W.' ;  I.W.*  That  bvvoy  sims  terbul  tew  vor  hes  age. 

TEW,  TEWAT,  see  Teugh,  Tewit. 

TEWEL,  ii!'.  Obs.  Dur.  Stf.  e.An.  Dev.  Also  written 
tuel  Stf  Dev.      1.  The  vent  or  fundament  of  a  horse. 

Stf.  Kay  (1691)  MS.  add.  (J.C.)  e.An.',  Nrf.  (Hall.)  Dev. 
Horae  Suhsecivae  (1777)  429. 

2.  A  tail.    Dur.  (K.) 

[At  his  flank  and  also  at  his  tuell,  Fitzherbert //»«6. 
(1534)  37.     OFr.  tuel,  a  pipe,  tube.] 

TEWEL,  TEWEN,  see  Tool,  Towan. 

TEWER,  sA.'  War.  Glo.  Oxf.  Also  written  tuer  War. 
Glo.  Oxf.;  and  in  form  ture  War.  Oxf  [tiu'a  r).]  A 
narrow  lane  or  passage  ;  an  alley.    See  Chare,  i6.' 

War.  Go  up  the  tewer  to  the  right  (,W.K.W.C.)  ;  War.** 
s.War.  (E.S.);  s. War.' 'Which  Mrs.  Hancox  do  you  want!'  'Her 
as  lives  up  the  tewer.'  Glo.  My  father's  grandfather  lived  in  that 
'ere  houssen  up  that  '  iacr,'  GwiSsCotswold  Vill.  (1898)  388.  Oxf. 
A  narrow  path  between  two  fences  (M.A.R.);  N.  iSr"  Q.  11872)  4th 
S.  X,  476.  n.Oxf.  The  narrow  alley  or  passage  between  two  rows 
of  houses  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  villages  round 
Banbury,  ib.  (1869)  4th  S.  iv.  75. 

TEWER,  sA.*  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Also  in  forms  tuer 
War.  Won;  tweer  Shr.'*  The  ventilating  passage  of  a 
blast  furnace  ;  also  in  camp.  Tweer-hole  ;  //.  the  bellows 
of  a  furnace.     Cf  tew,  sA.' 

War.,  Wor.  The  aperture  surrounded  with  water  in  a  blacksmith's 
hearth  through  which  the  air  from  the  bellows  reaches  the  fire 
(E.S.).     Shr.'* 

T^WZY,adj.   Glo.e.An.   [tiui.]     1.  Delicate, nualmish. 

Glo.  I  be  that  tcwey  and  narvous,  I  don't  know  what  1  be  about, 
Longmans  Mag.  (July  1899^  276. 
2.  Squeamish  in  eating,  dainty.     e.An.' 

TEWIT,  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Also  in 
forms  tee-wheet  Sc.   (Jam.  Suppl.) ;    tee-wit  Sc.  (Jam. 
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Sitppl.)  w.Yks. ;  tewat  n.Lan.';  tewet  Cum.**  vv.Yks.* ; 
tewhit  Gall. ;  tewith  w.Yks. ;  tuet  VVm.  Lan. ;  tuwit 
Clis.  [tiuwit,  -at.]  The  lapwing  or  peewit,  Vanelliis 
cristatiis.    See  Teuchit,  Teuflt. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Slk.  Tlie  plover  whistles  in  the  glen.  The 
tevvit  tilts  above  the  fen,  Borland  Yarioui  (1890)  117.  Dmf. 
Wallace  5c//oo/);Irts/<)■^  1899).  Gall.  Eggs,  somewhat  like  tewhit 
eggs  in  size  and  colour,  Mactaggart  fiior/.  (1824)  383,  ed.  1876. 
Kcb.  SwAiNSONS/jo'i  (1885)  184.  Cum.'",  Wni.',  n.Yks.«,  ra.Yks.' 
w.Yks.  Lucas  Stud.  Niddcrdak  (c.  1882I  284;  Land  at  willat 
summer  a  tewith,  Yksman.  (1875)  32;  Swainson  ib.;  w.Yks.', 
Lan.',  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Laii.',  ni.Lan,',  s.Lan.'  Chs.  I  shan't 
sweep  no  chimbkys  so  long  as  tuwits'  eggs  is  agate,  Pall  Mall 
Mag.  (Sept.  1901)  138. 

Hence  (1)  Tiuiters,  sb.pi,  (2)  Tiuit-land,  sb.,  (3)  -landers, 
sb.  pL,  see  below. 

( 1 ,  2,  3'!  w.Yks.  The  districts  of  Hanging  Heaton  and  Earlsheaton 
are  in  derision  termed  'tiuit-land  '  in  Batley  and  Dewsbury.  The 
nativcsare  spoken  of  as  'tiuit-ers,'  or  'tiuit-landers.'  In  the  phr. — 
the  use  of  which  is  not  confined  to  one  locality— reference  is  made 
to  the  loneliness  and  barrenness  of  the  places  affected  by  the 
melancholy  peewit  (B.K.\ 

TEWITISH,  adj.     Lan.'     [tiuitij.]     Wild,  foolish. 

TEWKIE,  sb.  and  /;;/.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  written  teuckie 
Sc. ;  tukey  Ant.;  tukie  Sc.  [tjtiki.]  1.  sb.  A  hen; 
freq.  used  as  a  nickname  ;  also  in  co;;;/.  Tukie-hen  ;  a  dial, 
form  of '  chucky.' 

Sc.  Her  mither  aye  flytes  at  her  wee  tukie  hen,  Edwards  Mod. 
Poets.     Ant.  Ballyiiieim  Obs.  (1892). 

2.  inl.  A  call  to  fowls. 

Sc.(A.W.)  Cai.  At  the  dairy-woman's  feeblest  '  Teuckie  1 '  not 
a  wing  was  left  aside,  R^Lennan  Ftus.  /.{/«•  (1871)  I.  306  ;  Cai.' 
Lnk.  Heardye  weans  cry '  teucl<ie,  teuckie  ! '  Miller  H'lllic  Winkle 
(ed.  1902    iQ.     Ant.  Ballyineiia  Obs.  (1892). 

TEWLY,  adj.  Bdf  e.An.  s.Cy.  Hmp.  Wil.  Dor.  Also 
written  teuly  Ess.' ;  tewley  w.Cy.  Wil.' ;  tuley  Wil.' ; 
tuly  e.Cy.  Suf  Ess.  s.Cy.  Hnip.;  and  in  form  tooly  Bdf 
Ess.  Hmp.'  [tiu'li,  tuli.]  1.  Weak,  sickly,  delicate  ; 
poorlj',  unwell. 

Bdf.  A  tewly  child  (J.'W.B.).  Cmb.  Charnock  Gl.  (1880V  SuM 
Ess.iS.P.H.";  Ess.' [Ofjaperson  feeling  rather  poorly  in  the  morning 
and  not  relishing  his  breakfast,  'You  aie  rather  teuly  this  morning.' 
e.  &s.Cy.  Ray  11691).  Hmp.  A  tuly  little  thing  (H.C.M.B.);  A 
tooly  man  or  woman,  Grose  (,1790)  ;  Hmp.'  w.Cy.  Grose  (1790). 
Wil.',  Dor.i 

Hence  Tewly-stomached,  ppl.  adj.,  obs.,  having  a  weak 
stomach.     Suf    e.  &  s.Cy.  Ray  (1691).        2.  Bad,  poor. 

Hmp.  'Tis  a  tuly  season  for  lambs,  they  say  (H.C.M.B.). 

3.  Improving  in  health. 

Ess.  'Thomas  is  tuly  to-day,  he'll  soon  be  at  work  again.' 
GeUing:  very  uncommon  (H.H.M.\ 

TEWSOME,  adj.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  written 
teughsome  w.Yks.' ;  tusome  Cutn.'*    [teu'sam,  tiusam.] 

1.  Troublesome,  tiresome  ;  restless,  unquiet.  See  Tew, 
v."-  6. 

Cum.' He's  been  a  tusome  bairn  ;  Cum.*  Wm.  Amairtewsorae 
barn  All  nivver  nursed  (  B.K.).  n.Yks.''  w.Yks.'  For  seur,  this 
is  a  lile  teughsome  barn.  ii.  195  ;  w.Yks.^  '  Doan't  be  so  tewsome! ' 
a  mother  says  to  her  baby.     ne.Lan.i 

2.  Hard-working,  industrious. 

w.Yks.  He's  t'nioast  tewsome  chap  'at  ivver  ah  knew  (jE.B.). 

TEWTER,  V.  and  sb.  Obs.  Chs.  Shr.  1.  v.  To  beat 
or  dress  hemp  ;  a  dial,  form  of 'tew-taw.'    See  Tew,  i/.' 1. 

SUr.'Tobeat  and  break  the  hemp  stalk  after  it  had  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  fire.  .  ,  Tewtering  was  the  second  process  of  hemp- 
dressing.  . .  Hemp  and  flax  were  treated  alike.  [To  tew-taw  hemp, 
to  beat  or  dress  the  same  in  an  engine  made  for  that  purpose, 
WoRLiDGE  £)/c/.  (1681).] 
2.  sb.  An  implement  for  breaking  flax  or  hemp. 

Chs.  (Hall.),  Chs.'  Shr.'  The  tewler  consisted  of  two  parts, 
upper  and  lower,  respectively  ;  the  latter  being  a  long,  narrow, 
oaken  frame,  standing  upon  four  legs,  about  two  feet  three  inches 
in  height,  and  furnishctl  with  a  range  of  four  strong  bars,  extending 
its  whole  length.  These  bars  were  of  '  cloven  quarter  oak '— the 
triangular  segment  of  a  squared  block — and  were  fixed  with  the 
keen  edge  topmost.  The  upper  part  had  three  bars  of  like  kind, 
so  set  as  to  fit  the  interspaces  of  those  beneath.  It  was  joined  to 
the  lower  part  at  one  end  by  a  pair  of  '  gudgeons,'  which  acted  as 
hinges  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  could  be  plied  up  and  down  by 


means  of  a  handle,   which  the  operator  worked   with    his   right 
hand,  while  he  held  the  hemp  witli  his  left,  to  be  tewtered  between 
the  several  parts  of  the  implement. 
TEWTLE,  see  Teatle,  Tootle,  u' 

TEWTRUMS,  sb.  pi.  e.An.  Odds  and  ends,  pieces  of 
finery  ;  all  sorts  of  small  tools.     e.An.=,  Nrf.  (M.C.H.B.) 

TEXT,  V.     ne.Lan.*    [tekst.]    To  write  an  engrossing 
liand  or  German  text. 
TEY,  see  Take,  Thee,  pers.  pron.,  Thy,  Tye,  s6.' 
TEYA,  TEYCH(E,  see  Tone,  niiin.  adj.,  Teach. 
TEYDN,  TE-YEAR,  see  They,  Toyear. 
TEYEN,  TEYKE,  see  Tone,  iiuiii.  adj.,  Tike,  56.* 
TEYL-PEYAT,  TEYN,  see  Talepyet,  They. 
TEYPARD,TEYPE,TEYRN,seeTapered,Tipe,They. 
TEYSTRILL,  TEYTHER.  see  Taistrel,  Titter,  adv. 
TH',  see  Thee,  pers.  pron..  Thou. 
THA,  see  Thee,  pers.  pron..  They,  Thou,  Thy. 
THAAF-CAKE,  THAAVLE,  see  Tharfcake,  Thavvel. 
THABBLE,  sb.    Yks.     [)>a'bl.]    The  plug  in  a  leaden 
milk-trough. 

n.Yks.'  Having  a  shank  long  enough  to  project  above  the  surface 
of  the  milk,  [it]  may  be  removed  without  breal;ing  the  cream,  and 
on  its  removal  the  milk  flows  away  and  leaves  the  cream  behind  ; 
n.Yks.'*,  m.Yks.' 

THACH,  see  Thac(k. 

THAC(K,  dent.  pron.  and  dem.  adj.  Glo.  Wil.  Dev.  Cor. 
Also  written  thak  Dev.;  and  in  forms  thach  Glo.'^; 
thackey  Dev. ;  thacky  Cor.' ;  thact,  thakka  Dev.  [tSaek ; 
SsE'ki.]       1.  dent.  pron.   That.     Cf  thic(k. 

Glo.',  Wil.'  (s.v.  Pronouns).  s.Wil.  Thac's  the  way  I  do  do, 
Monthly  Mag.  (1814)  II.  114.  Dev.  BowRiNG  La>ig.  (18661  I.  pt. 
v.  27  ;  A  taply  moment  for  sich  a  quandary  as  thact,  Madox- Brown 
Dwale  Bluth  (1876)  bk.  \.  iv.  n.Dev.  Britting  o'  thick  an  crazing 
thack.  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell  (1867)  St.  7.  Cor.* 
2.  dent.  adj.  That,  yonder. 
Dev.  Down  to  the  caunder  o'  thackey  lane,  Ellis  Prouimc. 
(1E89) V.  163. 

THACK,  v.*,  sb.  and  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 
Wor.  Shr.  Oxf  Brks.  Bdf  Hnt.  e.An.  Ken.  Also  written 
thak  Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.'  Lakel.'Wm.  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.^  Lin.; 
and  in  form  taek  Sh.L  ;  thake  Nhb.'  [Jjak,  fiaek.]  1.  v. 
To  thatch,  roof ;  to  cover  ;  to  lay  on.     Cf  theak,  v.^ 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  I  min  see  an'  get  as  mony  pones  oot  o*  da  ert 
as  can  taek  wir  byre,  Sh.  News  (Aug.  14,  1897I.  ne.Sc.  She's  nae 
able  to  get  her  bit  lioose  thackit,  Green  Goidonhaven  (1887)  122. 
Frf.  A  thackit  house  upon  a  muir,  Jamie  Emigrant's  Family  (1853'; 
39.  Ayr.  Had  not  Providence  been  pleased  ...  to  cause  a  foul 
lum  in  a  thacket  house  in  the  Seagate  to  take  fire.  Galt  Gilhai&e 
(1823)  xxi.  Lnk.  Weel  I  like  the  bit  wee  thackit  biggin  .  .  . 
Whaur  I  first  saw  licht,  Thomson  Musings  (1881)  5.  Edb.  A  low 
thacked  cottage,  a  but  and  a  ben,  Beatty  Secietar  (1897)  7'- 
Nhb.'  Dur.  Big  cneugh  to  ha'  thack'd  a  peat-moo,  Egglestone 
Betty  Podkins'  Visit  (1877)  ir.  Lakel.',  Cum.'  Wm.  Thak  it  well 
up  (B.K.);  Wm.',  n.Yks.'2*,  ne.Yks.',  m.Yks.',  w.Yks."245^ 
n.Lan.  CW.H.H."),  n.Lan. >,  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Do.', 
nw.Der.i  rjot.  There's  not  many  left  as  knows  how  to  thack 
(L CM.)  ;  Not.',  n.Lin.',  ne.Lin.  (E.S.)  s.LJji.  Go  and  thack  yon 
hay-stack  (F.H.W.).  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  sw.Lin.'  He's  agate 
thacking  stacks.  Rut.'  The  roof's  very  bad.  I  must  get  Johnny 
Clarke  to  thack  it.  Lei.',  Nhp.",  War."3*,  s.War.',  w.Wor.', 
Brks.  (W.H.Y.),  Bdf.  (J.W.B.),  Hnt.  (T.P.F.),  e.An.'  Ken.  As 
many  cloaths  as  he  could  thack  on  (K.). 

Hence  (i)  Thacker,  si.  a  thatchcr;  (2)  Thacking,  sb. 
(a)  the  thatch  of  a  building;  (b)  in  phr.  a  thacking  of  bread, 
a  bread-creel  full  of  bread,  oatcake,  &c.,  hanging  from  the 
ceiling  ;  (3)  Thackingpeg,  sb.  a  peg  used  in  thatching  ; 
(4)  -rope,  sb.  a  rope  of  straw  used  for  thatching ;  (5) 
-spurkle,  sb.,  obs.,  a  broad  stick  for  thatching  with  ;  (6) 
Thackster,  sb.,  see  (i). 

(i)  Sc.  Blaekw.  Mag.  (Oct.  1820)  14  (Jam.);  The  thacker  said 
to  his  man,  Let  us  raise  this  ladder,  if  we  can,  Ramsay  Prozr. 
(1737).  Abd.  I  took  Willie  Norry,  the  thacker,  intae  the  hoose, 
Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Sept.  15,  1900).  N.Cy.',  Lakel.'  Wm. 
They  throw  t'barns  on  t'riuf,  if  he  stops  up  they  inak  him  intul 
a  thacker  (B.K.).  n.Yks."*,  ne.Yks.',  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.  (J.W.), 
ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Cbs."^,  Not.',  Lin.',  n.Lin.'  ne.Lin. 
To  work  like  a  thacker  (E.S).     sw.Lin.'     Lei.' As 'oongry  as  a 
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thacker.  A  goos  like  a  tliacker.  Nhp.',  e.An.*  (2,  o)  w.Yks.*, 
B.Lan.l  (A)  w.Yks.^  13^  ne.Lin.  (E.S.)  (4.  8.Lan.>  (5)  Gall. 
Mactagcart  ^wyf/.  (1824).  (6)  e.An.'  o.Nrf.  Marshall  Kiir. 
EcoH.  U787). 

2.  sb.  A  thatch  ;  a  roof  or  covering,  csp.  of  straw ; 
materials  for  thatching. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Kcd.  Gin  the  tliack  sud  catch  'Twill  burn  like  tarry 
towe,  GnANT  Lays  (1884)  28.  Lnk.  Wi' velvet  fug  the  thack  was 
green,  Hamilton  /'arms (1865)  89.  Gall.  The  iliack'salT  the  bjre, 
Crockett  Raiilers  (1894'!  xii.  N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  Dur.',  w.Dur.'. 
Lakel.'^,  Cum.',  n.Yks.'  S3*,  ne.Yks.',  e.Yks.'  m.Yks.i  As  thick 
as  aud  thak  to-gedder  [said  of  persons  on  terms  of  close  intimacy]. 
w.Yks.'^3*5  Lan.  Yo'n  a  good  tliack  o'  j'ure,  Clegg  Skelihcs 
(1895I  308.  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  Chs."'^  Midi.  Marshall 
liur.  EcuH.  (17961  II.  n.Stf.The  swallows  as  was  under  the  thack, 
Geo.  Eliot  A.  Bcde  (1859)  I.  167,  Cabinet  ed.  Der.  Th'  cottages 
es  med  o'  coork,  wi'  real  ryegrass  thack,  Gilchrist  Pcaklaiid 
(1897)  22.  Not."  It  blew  the  thack  off  on  it.  Lin.',  n.Lin.', 
se.Lin.  (J.T.B. )  sw.Lin.'  It  wanted  summas  doing  at  it  :  it  were 
oppen  reiet  away  to  the  thack.  Rut.'  Used  sometimes  of  the 
hackle  covering  a  bee-hive.  Lei.'  This 'ere  thack's  a  very  bad  un, 
it  lets  the  reen  in.  Nhp.'  In  the  old  adage  :  'Thack  and  dike, 
Northamptonshire  like  ' ;  Nhp.',  War.**,  w.Wor.'  Oxf.  N.  &  Q. 
(1832)  ist  S.  V.  364.  Brks.  (W.H.Y.),  Bdf.  (J.W.B.),  Hat. 
(T.P.F.),  e.An.'     e.Nrf.  Marshall  Rur.  Emu.  (1787). 

Hence  (i)  Thackless,  adj.  {a)  without  a  thatch,  roof- 
less; (Zi) 7?^. uncovered;  hatless;  (2)  Thacky,s6.  a  thatched 
cottage. 

(i,  a)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Rxb.  The  auld  Redheuch  tower  stands  thakless 
and  woefu'  this  day,  Hamilton  Ontlmvs  (1897)  209.  Dmf.  Some 
priest  maun  preach  in  a  thackless  kirk,  Cromek  Renmins  (1810) 
284,  (6)  Sc.  Want  minds  them  on  a  thackless  scaup,  Wi'  a'  their 
pouches  bare,  Tarras  Poems  (1804)  17  (Jam.).  (2)  Cum."  T'roof 
was  offen  meade  o'  streeah,  an'  than  t'hoose  was  dubbed  a  thacky. 

3.  Long,  coarse  grass,  &c.  growing  on  moors. 

Lin.  In  the  Lin.  sea  marsh,  'thack'  is  used  of  rushes  and  grasses 
growing  in  dykes,  though  never  now  used  for  thatching,  and  esp. 
of  Aiuiido  Pliragmiles,  Streatfeild  Lin.  and  Danes  (1884)  370. 
n.Lin.'  'We've  so  mony  snaakes  and  hetherds  we're  forced  to  set 
th'  thack  afire  to  get  shut  on  "em."  .  .  The  thack  .  .  .  meant  was 
the  rough  grass  growing  around. 

4.  Waste  corn  left  in  the  fields  unraked.  Nrf.  Morton 
Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863).        5.  Comb.  (1)  Thack-and-niortar, 

Jig.m  good  earnest;  with  all  one's  might;  (2)  and-raip 
or  -rape,  the  thatch  and  rope  used  in  covering  a  stack  ; 
y?^.  cover,  shelter;  good  order;  control;  (3) -band,  a  rope 
of  straw  for  securing  thatch  ;  (4)  -bottle,  a  bundle  of 
thatching  material ;  (5)  -brod,  a  peg  used  in  fastening  down 
thatch  ;  (6)  -bunch,  see  (4)  ;  (7)  -cord,  thick  tarred  string 
used  in  thatching;  (8) -covered,  thatched;  (9) -gate,  the 
sloping  edge  of  the  gable-tops  of  a  house,  when  the  thatch 
covers  them  ;  (10)  -lead,  obs.,  a  leaden  roofing  ;  (11)  -nail, 
(12)  -peg:,  (13)  -pin,  (14)  -preg,  (15)  -prick,  (16)  -prod,  see 
(5)1  (17) -rape,  see  (31 ;  (18) -rovven,  roof-damaged  ;  (19) 
•skew,  projecting  stones  walled  in  to  cover  the  junction 
of  slating  with  walling;  (20) -sparrow,  the  house-sparrow, 
Passer  doinestiais ;  (21)  -spelk,  see  (5);  (22)  -spittle  or 
•spurtle,  a  tool  used  in  thatching  ;  (23)  -sting,  a  thatching 
needle;  (24)  -stob,  see  (5);  (25)  -stone,  stone  used  for 
roofing  houses ;  (26)  -stopple,  a  handful  of  straw  pre- 
pared for  thatching;  (27)  -straw,  straw  for  thatching;  (28) 
■teng,  see  (23)  ;  (29)  -tiles,  obs.,  roof-tiles. 

(i)  Not.'  Lin.  He  went  at  it  thack  and  mortar, Thompson ///«/. 
fioi/oM  (1856)  727  ;  Lin.'  Lei.'  Ah  een't  doon  mooch  woo'k  todee, 
nur  ah  shain't  dew  non  to-morra  ;  but  ah  shall  set  tew  next  dee 
thack-an'-mortar.  Nhp.'  (2)  Sc.  If  it's  your  honour,  we'll  a'  be 
as  right  and  tight  as  thack  and  rape  can  make  us,  ScorrCiiy  M. 
(1815I 1  ;  '  In  thack  and  rape,'  in  order,  denoting  what  is  completely 
secured  or  perfectly  well  regulated.  '  Under  thack  and  raip,'  snug 
and  comfortable.  '  Out  of  a  thack  and  raip,'  applied  to  one  who  acts 
in  a  disorderly  way  (Jam.).  ne.Sc.  The  corn  is  all  'in  '  now,  and 
stands  safe  under '  thack  and  rape  '  in  the  barnyard,  Gordon  Notlli- 
ward  Ho  (1894)  165.  Ayr.  An'  nought  but  his  ban'  darg  to  keep 
Them  right  an'  tight  in  thack  an'  rape,  Burns  Two  Dogs  (1786) 
1.  78.  Rxb.  Call  me  cut  lugs  if  I  dinna  .  .  .  hae  Joan  safe  under 
thak  and  rape  at  Hermitage  before  the  first  note  o'  the  gowk 
rings  through  Liddesdale,  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)211.  Gall. 
The  crops  of  corn  .  .  .  should  be  in  the  stackyards  under  thack 
and  rape  by  the  second  day  of  September,  Crockltt  Raidiis 
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(1894)  /orm-orrf.  (3)  n.Yks.',  ne.Yks.'  (4)  Cum.'«  (5)  w.Yk?. 
A  pair  a  leather  galbses  teed  tut  end  ov  a  Ihack-brod,  Tom 
Treddlehovle  Dainisia  Aim.  (1855)  18;  w.Yks.»  16  e.Lth. 
She  .  .  .  sheltered  herself  in  his  huge  bosom,  like  a  scared  little 
mousie  under  a  thackbunch  on  a  thrashing  day,  Mucklebackit 
Rhymes  (,1885)  171.  (7)  8.Lin.  We  want  a  new  ball  o'thack-cord 
(F.H.W.).  ;8)  Lnk.  Our  hamcwasathack-coveredbiel',  Nicholson 
Kilwiiddie  (1895)  155.  (9I  Rxb.  iJam.)  (10)  Fit.  Capper  and 
thack-lead  afi'  were  tane ;  Kirk-guttin'  clean  was  finish't,  Te.nnant 
Papistry  (1827)  214.  (11)  Sc.  (Jam.  Sii/>/./.  1,  Nhb.»  (12)  o.Lln. 
Ye  haven't  half  driven  in  them  thack-pegs  (F.H.W.).  (13)  Sc. 
(Jam.  Sm/>//.)  (14  Lin.' I'll  lay  this  thack  prcg  about  your  back. 
n.Lin.'  (15^  w.Yks.'  (16)  n.Yks.'*,  ne.Yks.', ne. Lan.'  (l7)Se. 
(Jam.  Sii/p/.)  n.Yks.2  (s.v.  Tliack-prods  .  (18)  n.Yks.'  (19) 
w.Yks.  (T.II.H.)  (20)  Lei.'  Nhp.  Swainson  Birds  (1885)  60; 
Nhp.'  Shr.  Swainson  li.  60.  (21,  22)  Cum.'*  (23,  24)  n.Yks.' 
(25)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Hdg.  Houses,  .  .  instead  of  being  covered 
with  straw,  deals,  or  boards,  should  henceforth  be  covered  with 
slates,  lead,  tiles,  or  thack-stones,  Ritchie  St.  Baldred  (1883) 
37.  Dmf.  I  have  seen  these,  square  slabs  of  red  sandstone  on 
cottages  (A.W.\  (26)  Cum.'*  (27)  Sc.  Lay  some  wevscs  o"  thack 
strae  on  my  house,  Donald  Poems  (1867)  17.  (28J  n.Yks.'  (29) 
n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  Grose  (1790)  Stippl. 

6.  adj.   Thatched,  made  of  thatch. 

Sc.  I  think  it's  been  a  thack  ane,  an'  there's  some  o'  the  stoure 
in  my  throat  yet.  Ford  Thistledoivn  (1891)  127.  Rnf.  Ye  are 
undoubted  lairdie  O'  mony  a  guid  thack-housc  an'  yardie, 
FiNLAVSON  Rhymes  (1815)  23.  Ayr.  Ye  ken  whaur  he  leeves,  in 
the  wee  thack  hoose  in  the  Doocot  Lane,  Service  Nutandnms 
(1890)  15.  Dmf.  I  hae  a  bit  thack  house,  Wallace  Schoolmaster 
('899),334-     Nhb.l 

[1.  Thakkyn  howsys,  sarlaUgo  (Prompt.).  OE.  paciaii. 
2.  J>cec,  thatch,  paca,  a  roof  (Sweet).] 

THACK,  i;.'  Sc.  e.An.  Cor.  Also  in  form  thock  Cor. 
[f>ak,  })ask.]    To  thwack,  beat,  flog. 

Dmf.  Ye  weel  deserve  a  thackin'  For  tellin  Bacchus  oft  did 
blacken  Town  Jemmy's  een,  Quinn  Heather  Lintie  1863  22. 
e.An.'  Nrf.  He  rarely  thacked  th'  old  dicky  [donkey)  (,E.M.^. 
Cor.  Likewise  a  thong  to  thock  thee,  ef  Thee  d'st  ever  go  askew, 
Forfar  Poems  (1885)  7. 

[OE.  paccian,  to  pat,  flap  (Sweet).] 

THACKER,  sb.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  small  open  ciipbo.Trd.     (Co!!.  L.L.B.) 

THACKEY,  THACKY,  THACT,  see  Thac(k. 

THAE,  dem.  pron.  and  deiii.  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum. 
Yks.  Lan.  Also  in  forms  thea  Cum.";  theae  s.Sc. ; 
thee  Nhb.' ;  theea  n.Yks.  [t5e.]  X.  dem.  pron.  Those; 
occas.  these. 

Sc. 'Thir'and  'thae' have  curiously  enough  not  penetrated  beyond 
the  Grampians,  the  north-eastern  Scotch  using  '  thys  '  and  'that '  in 
the  plural  as  well  as  the  singular,  Murray  Z>/n/.  ,1873^  184  ;  Thou 
sail  hae  thae,  thou  sail  hae  mae,  Scott  Minstrelsy  (1802)  I.  317, 
ed.  1848.  Elg.  Are  thae  thy  mournful  cries?  Couper  Poetry 
(1804)  I.  175.  Bnff.  Thae  to  herry  Wha  simply  trust  the  h  — born 
rogues,  Taylor  Poems  (1787I  10.  w.Sc.  Thae's  curus  cups  thae, 
surely  !  Wood  Fardeu  Ha  (1902)  147.  s.Sc.  Dynna  tcake  theae, 
thay  wunna  weir  weill,  Murray  ib.  182.  Rnf.  Meikle  iiiair  than 
thae,  PicKEN  Poems  (1813)  I.  94.  Lnk.  Sic  cracks  as  thae  were 
nichtly  tauld,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873^  i.  Dmf.  Fie,  fau't  na 
thae  for  moral's  glory  Sip  tea,  na  wine,  Quinn  Heather  (1863)  21. 
Cum.'*  's.v.  Thur'.  n.Yks.',  ne  Lan.' 
2.  dem.  adj.  Those ;  occas.  these. 

Sc.  Thae  duds  were  a'  o'  the  colour  o'  moonshine  in  the  water, 
ScoTT  Midlothian  (1818)  xvi.  Abd.  The  like  o'  thae  things, 
RuDDiMAN  Sc.  Parish  (1828)  69,  ed.  1689.  Frf.  Ye'vc  pallached 
the  snoots  o'  thae  yins,  \tiO^\s  Ain  Flk.  (1895  25.  Per.  Thae  au!d 
men  wi' snaw  beards,  HALinc-UTON  Ochil  Idylls  ^1891"!  59.  Drab. 
Thae  hempies  on  the  lan'  let  loose,  Sal.mon  Gouodeaii  (i868)  29. 
Ayr.  Hearken  to  thae  cutty  queans,  Service  Aolandi4ms  (i8go)  i. 
Lnk.  Brisk,  laughin',  jokey  creatur'  in  thae  dajs.  Eraser  H'haiifis 

(1895)  195.  Slk.  It  was  ane  o'  thae  lang  midsummer  nichts,  Chr. 
Nohth  Noetes  (ed.  18561  II.  9.  Rxb.  He's  been  gane  ihae  twa 
hoors  an'  mair,  Diudin  Border  Lt/e  (1897)  96.  Gall.  I  think  thae 
plants  will  shift  fine,  Gallovidiait  (1901)  II.  124.  Uls.  Oot  o' a' 
thae  letters  ye  canna  even  fin  oot  whor  'is  (o\k  leeves,  M'Ilroy 
Ciaiglinnie  (1900I  125.  Nhb.'  Thee  kj-e.  Thee  folk.  n.Yks. 
Wheea's  ihcea  twcca  bairns,  sa'  thee?  Murray  li.  184. 

[1.  Thomas  Randell  wes  ane  off  tha.  That  for  his  lyff  be- 
come Jiar  man,  Barbour  Bruce  (1375)  11. 463.  2.  For  he  had 
drede  of  thai  thre  men,  ib.  vii.  185.    OE.  J>d,  pi.  of  .^  the.] 
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THAF,  THAF(FCAKE,  see  Though,  Tharf  cake. 

THAFFER,  THAFT,  see  Thoffer,  Thoft. 

THAGGY.  adj.  Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Thick  and  misty.     (Hall.) 

THAIM,  THAIRN,  see  Them,  Theirn. 

THAIRSEL(S,  THAIT,  see  Theirselves,  Theat,  sb. 

THAIVIL,  THAIVL,  see  Thavvel. 

THAK,  see  Thack,  Thack,  v} 

THAKE,  THAKKA,  see  Thack,  v},  Thac(k. 

THALLACK,  int.  Oxf.i  [fj^lak.]  An  exclamation 
of  surprise:  there  look  !     (s.v.  Yallack.) 

THALLURE,  orfz;.     I.Ma.     [cSaijafr).]     Enough. 

But  kind — aw  bless  ye  !  kind  thallure,  Brown  IVikh  (i88g)  3  ; 
She  is  grand  thallure  [Manx,  Dy  liooar],  with  her  rings  and 
watch  (S.M.}. 

THALM,  see  Tharm. 

THALTHAN,  sb.  I.Ma.  Also  in  form  tholthan. 
[toll'sn.]     A  half-ruined  cottage. 

She  needn't  be  so  proud,  her  father  lived  and  died  in  that 
thalthan  j'ou  see  up  on  the  hill  there  [IVlanx  t/w//,  a  barn] 
(S.M.I  ;  She  lived  in  a  thalthan  up  the  river.  Brown  H'ilc/t  (1889) 
16  ;  I  know  about  the  sad  story  connected  wis  that  ould  ruined 
'  tholthan  '  across  the  ravvar  [river^,  Ryding  Ta/cs  (1895)  26. 

THAM,  THAME,  see  Then,  m/z;.,  Them,  They. 

THAMP,  ii</j.  Yks.  Lan.  [jjanip.]  Soft ;  pliable,  not 
easily  broken  ;  moist. 

s.Lan.  Lennock  meyns  thamp,  un  owt  what's  raythur  lennock 
ur  thamp  mun  be  sauft,  Ormerod  FtHy  fro  Rachde  (1851)  69; 
But  little  known,  and  not  now  in  common  use  (F.E.T.). 

Hence  Thampy,  adj.  damp.     Yks.  (Hall.),  w.Yks.^ 

THAMSON,  see  Tamson. 

THAN,  coiij.  and  t.  ■.  Sc.  Lan.  Clis.  Shr.  Also  in  form 
thun  Lan.    [tSan.]  \.  conj.   In  phr.  DeiU/ian,  used  to 

express  a  wish  :  would  that. 

Dmb.  Deil  than  your  tongue  were  hookit  neb  and  root,  Salmon 
Coivodeaii  (1868)  10.  Ayr.  Deil  than  she  may  break  her  neck. 
Glass  Tales  (1873)  18. 

2.  Till,  until. 

Lan.  Be  qwatt  thun  I've  done.  Why  John  (Col/,  L.L.B.). 
s.Lan.'  Aw  conno'  do  it  than  neet.  Chs.^  .Stop  than  oi  get  hout 
on  thee,  an  oi'U  tan  thoi  hoide  for  thee  !  s.Chs.'  We  delayed 
writing  than  now,  because  of  getting  the  harvest  over.  Shr.' 
I  run  than  I  thought  I'd  a  dropt.  In/rod.  82. 

3.  adv.   Else.     Cf.  thanse. 

n.Sc.  Come  hame  sune,  or  than  I'll  be  angry  (Jam.). 

4.  Elsewhere,     ib. 

THAN,  THANDER,  see  Then,  adv.,  Thonder. 

THANE,  sA.i     Obs.     Sc.     A  dial,  form  of '  vane.' 

Abd.  Both  these  isles  had  battalines,  and  buttrages  round  about 
them,  with  cross  thanes  of  iron  on  the  top  of  each  of  them,  Orem 
Chniwnry  Abd.  (  1791)  62  (Jam.). 

Hence  Cross-thanes,  sb.pl.  crossed  vanes. 

The  two  lesser  steeples  have  both  cross-thanes  of  iron  upon 
their  tops.  ib.  60. 

THANE,  sb?   Dor.    Bracken,  Pteris  aqniliim.    (G.E.D.) 

THANE,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Wm.  Yks.  Also  written 
thain  and  in  form  thene  Wm.  1.  Of  meat:  raw,  under- 
done.    See  Thone. 

'Ihe  meat  is  thain  ;  raw,  little  done,  Sinclair  Obs.  (1782)  109; 
(Jam.) 
2.  Damp,  moist  ;  esp.  used  of  meal. 

Lnk.,  Ltli.  I  dinna  like  thain  meal,  i.e.  made  of  oats  that  have 
not  been  much  dried  on  the  kiln  (Jam.).     Wm.  (K.) 

Hence  Thany,  ad/,  damp.     w.Yks.' 

THANE'S  TOWER,  p/ir.     Nrf.     See  below. 

The  tower  of  the  church.,  .is  what  is  called  a  'Thane's 
tower,'  tnat  is  a  tower  such  as,  according  to  tradition.  Thanes 
alone  were  allowed  to  build.  The  peculiarity  of  Thanes'  towers 
seems  to  be  that  .  .  .  they  have  four  little  windows  in  them  look- 
ing to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  Longman's  Mag.  (May 
1899    .|0. 

THANG-NAIL,  s6.  Nhp.»  A  small  piece  of  reverted 
skin  at  the  side  of  the  fmger-nail;  prob.  for 'the  ang-nail.' 
See  Agr.ail. 

THANK,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks.  Shr. 
llrf.  Cor.  Also  in  form  thenk  n.Yks.''  e.Yks.'  [I'ank, 
fjsqk ;  Yks.  J^erjk.]  1.  v.    In  phr.  (1)  be  llmnkit,  thank 


God  ;  (2)  thank  God,  thank  you,  a  form  of  address  to  the 
host  at  the  conclusion  of  a  dinner  after  grace  is  said  ;  (3) 
thanks  tha  or //m«^s/o,  thank  you;  (4)  thank  yoii  or  thankee, 
used  in  narration,  to  emphasize  a  denial  or  to  express 
surprise ;  (5)  — you  for  me,  used  as  a  form  of  thanks  for 
hospitality  ;  (6)  — you  for  tliein,  used  in  answering  an 
inquiry  after  absent  friends ;  (7)  — you,  sir,  a  second-hand 
article  of  clothing. 

(i)  Rnf.  Be  thankit,  I'm  meanwhile  Safe  frae  thy  stoorie,  mad 
turmoil.  Young  Pictures  (1865)  159.  (2)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  MS. 
add.  (P.)  (3)  n.Yks.  (T.S.I,  e.Yks.'  MS.  add.  (T.H.),  w.Yks.' 
(4)  Hrf.2  (5)  Shr.'  '  Now,  Nelly,  mak'  the  lady  a  curchey,  an' 
say  thank  you  for  me,  an'  I'm  greatly  obleeged  fur  sich  a  nice  tay.' 
This  singular  expression  seems  to  be  an  elliptical  one,  signifying, 
I  thank  you  for— what  you  have  given  to — me.  (6)  n.Cy.  Grose 
(1790)  MS.  add.  (P.)  (7)  w.Yks.  He'd  got  on  a  regular  '  thank- 
you-sir,'  you  never  saw  such  a  guy  (H.L.). 

2.  To  suffice. 

Ayr.  I've  eaten  ower  muckle  o'  yon  fat  haggis, .  .  an'  I'll  gar  the 
bouk  o'  black  pea  o'  either  sybo  or  leek  thank  me  for  the  i'eck  o' 
twa  days,  Ainslie  Land  of  Bums  (ed.  1892)  69. 

3.  sb.  In  phr.  (i)  /«  one's  thank,  in  one's  obligation;  (2) 
to  serve  one's  thank,  to  be  thankful  for ;  (3)  thanks  be,  (4) 
thanks  be  praised,  expressions  of  gratitude. 

(i)  Don.  I  didn't  wish  the  poor  man  dead,  but,  God  forgive  me  I 
I  was  wishin'  that  his  legacy  would  come  till  us  afore  May,  that 
we  might  get  Micky  the  Rogue's  farm.  Poor  man,  he  ditd  in  our 
thank  after  all,  Cent.  Mag.  (July  1901)  433.  Cum.'  He  com  i'  my 
thank  an'  I  mun  pay  him  weel ;  Cum.*  (2^  Rnf.  Ye  .  .  .  that  hae 
umbrellas  aye  laid  bye  To  ser  ycr  thank.  Young  Pictures  (1865) 
128.  (3)  e.Sc.  Thanks  be!  he's  no  in  his  bed  yet.  Strain 
Elnislie's  Drag-net  (1900)  140.  Cor.  Two  expressions  of  every 
day  occurrence,  which  spring  out  of  the  piety  of  the  people.  One 
is  the  abbreviated  Doxology,  *  Thanks  be':  the  other  an  expres- 
sion of  resignation,  *  If  it  be  so  pleasin','  Hammond  Parish  (1897) 
346.     (4)  n.Yks.2 

THANKSOMELY,  adv.  Not.  [ba-nksamli.l  Thank- 
fully.   (J.H.B.) 

THAiiSE,  adv.     Sc.     [Sanz.]    Else.    Cf.  than,  3. 

Abd.  It's  gej'an  ill  for  makin'  young  folk  rebellious  or  thanse 
deceitfu',  Abd.  IVity.  Free  Press  (Oct.  20.  iqooX  Kcb.  The  farmer 
had  tae  .  .  .  set  twa  o'  his  men  tae  carry  them  tae  the  next  farm, 
or  thanse  help  tae  do't  hissel.  Trotter  Gait.  Gossip  (1901)  160. 

THAPES,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  Yks.  Chs.  e.An.  Also  in  forms 
theabes,  thebes  Nrf ;  thepes  Sc.  Nrf.  [Not  known  to 
our  Sc.  correspondents.]  |)3eps.]  1.  The  fruit  of  the 
gooseberry,  Ribes  Grossularia.     See  Feaberry. 

s.Sc.  Mackay.  e.Yks.  (B.  &  H.\  Chs. 2,  e.An.'  Nrf.  Browne 
Wlis.  (c.  1682)  III.  233,  ed.  Bohn ;  (A.G.F.) ;  Science  Gossip 
(1869)  188.     e.Nrf.  Marshall  Rur.  Econ.  (1787). 

Hence  Thape-pie,  sb.  gooseberry-pie. 

e.An.'  Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nif.  (1893)  86 ;  Science 
Gossip  (1869)  188. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  gorse,  Ulex  europaeus.    s.Sc.  Mackay. 

3.  The  fruit  of  the  thorn,  Crataegus  O.xyacantha.    ib. 
THAR,  V.     Sc.     Also   in    forms   thair   Dmf   (Jam.)  ; 

thaur  Cai.' ;  ther  Dmf  (Jam.)  ;  pret.  thurst,  thurt  Sc. 
(Jam.)     To  need  ;  gen.  followed  by  a  neg. 

Cai.'  Ye  thaur-na  fash.  *  Ye  thaur  noor,'  you  need  not. 
Thurstna.  Dmf.  Ye  thair  n'fash.  '  You  thurtna  stop,' you  should 
not  stay.     Ye  thurstn'  (Jam.). 

[Trwe  mon  trwe  restore,  penne  far  mon  drede  no 
\va))e,  Gaivayne  (c.  1360)  2355.] 

TH AR,TH ARDS , TH ARECKL Y,  see  Their, Towards, 
Thereckly. 

THARF,  adj  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Also  in  forms 
thairf  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  ;  tharth  Cum.''';  thauf  m.Yks.' ; 
theeaf  e.Yks.'     [Jaarf.]  1.  Stark,  stiff ;  heavy,  '  sad.' 

w.Sc,  s.Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.),  Nhb.',  w.Yks.'  Hence  Tharfish, 
adj.  'sad,'  heavy.  Nhb.'  2.  Of  heavy  countenance; 
lumpish;  reluctant,  unwilling;  hesitating;  shy;  slow; 
forbidding,  cold,  unsociable. 

w.Sc,  s.Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl. \  N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  Cum.''',  n.Yks.'^", 
ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.'  He  was  varry  theeaf  at  gannin.  Nearly  obs,, 
MS.  add.  (T.H.)  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Lucas  Stud.  Niddcrdale 
(c.  1882)  Gl;   w.Yks.' 

Hence  (i)  Tharf-comer,  sb.  one  who  comes  slowly  and 
reluctantly ;    (2)  Tharfish,  adj.  of  heavy  countenance  j 
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lumpish  ;  reluctant,  unwilling,  backward,  timorous,  shy  ; 
forbidding ;  (3)  Tharfly,  adv.  reluctantlj',  unwillingly, 
deliberatelj",  slowly. 

(Om.yks.i  (.2  w.Scs.Sc.  (Jam.  5i(/>/>/.),  Nhb.i  n.Yks.' Slie's 
rather  a  Iharfish  kind  of  a  bairn  ;  n.Yks.**,  tn.Yks.'  (31  Nhb.' 
'  She's  gan  varry  tharfly '  (said  of  a  clock  that  appeared  to  be  ready 
to  stop  at  any  moment).  '  He  spoke  tharfly  aboot  it.*  n.Yks.  *  ; 
n.Yks.^  She  chews  her  cud  varry  tharfly.  He  mends  varry  thar- 
fly ;  n.Yks.",  ne.Yks.'     e.Yks.' ;1/S.  nrfrf.  (T.H.)     m.Yks.' 

THARF-BREAD,  sb.  Obs.  Yks.  Unleavened  bread. 
(K.)     See  Tharf-cake. 

THARF-CAKE,  sb.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Dcr. 
Also  in  forms  thaaf-cake  Nhb.';  thafif-  Nhb.'  Dur.; 
thar-  N.Cy.=  Cum.'*  w.Yks.'*  I.an.'  c.Lan.»  s.Lan.'  Der.'  = 
nw.Der.';  tharth-  Nhb.'  Cum.'";  thauf-  N.Cy.' ;  thaugh- 
Nhb.' Dur.  [f)af-,  )5a-.]  1.  An  unleavened  cake  of  flour 
or  meal,  mixed  with  milk  or  water,  rolled  out  thin  and 
baked. 

N.Cy.t*  Nhb.  They  never  gat  owse  belter  than  thaaf  keahyk, 
Bewick  Tyiuiiile  Tales  (1850)  11 ;  NUb.'  A  tliicker  tharf-cake  was 
sometimes  made  of  hinder-end  wheat,  pea-meal,  and  dressed 
'chisel,' baked  in  the  oven.  Dur.  (J. H.),  Dur.'  Cum.' Baked  on 
the  hearth  among  the  embers  ;  Cum.*  w.  Yks.  (_D.  L.) ;  Thoresby 
Ltll.  (1703)  ;  w.Yks.'*,  e.Lan.',  Der.'2 
2.  A  kind  of  cake  made  of  oatmeal,  butter,  and  treacle  ; 
'parkin.' 

w.Yks.^*  Lan.  As  thodd'n  as  a  tharcake,  Tim  Bobbin  View 
Dial.  (ed.  17^0^  31  ;  Lan.'  Eaten  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  of 
November.     s.Lan.',  Der.'^^  nw.Der.* 

Hence  Tharcake-Monday,  sb.  the  first  Monday  after 
Oct.  31. 

Lan.  I'se  be  thirty-five  next  Tharcake  Mondaj',  Waugh  Heather 
(ed.  Milncr)  II.  276;  Lan.',  s.Lan.' 

[1.  A  fewe  cruddes  and  craym  and  a  therf  cake,  P. 
Plowman  (a.)  vii.  269.     OE./co//,  unleavened  (Sweet).] 

THARFY,  sb.  Nhb.  Yks.  [jjafi.]  A  'tharf-cake'; 
stiff,  unleavened  bread.    Nhb.' (s.v.  Tharf-kyek).    w.Yks.' 

THARK,rt(^.  Obs.  e.An.s.Cj'.  Also  in  forms  thurck 
e.An.'  Nrf  ;  thurk  Nrf    Dark. 

e.An.'  Nrf.  Hickes  A.S.  Gram.  (1689)  ;  Browne  Wk3.  (c. 
1682)  III.  233,  ed.  Bohn  ;  Ray  1^1691). 

Hence  Tharky,  adj.  dark,  dusky. 

Suf.  Ray  [,1691).     s.Cy.  Grose  (1790). 

[Therke,  or  dyrk,  tenebrosus,  caligmostis  (Prontpl.).] 

THARM,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakel.  Yks. 
Der.  Lin.  Also  written  thalm  Lin. ;  and  in  forms  thairm 
Sc.  (Jam.)  N.I.'  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Dur.';  thairn  Sc.  (Jam.); 
theim  Sc. ;  therm  Sc.  (Jam.)  Wm. ;  thtirm  Lal;el.'  [fiarm, 
}>am  ;  ))erm.]  1.  sb.  The  belly  or  intestines  of  a  man  or 
beast. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  He  that  has  a  wide  theim  had  never  a  long  arm, 
Kelly  Coll.  Prov.  (1721)  137;  Herd  Coll.  Siigs.  (1776)  Gl.  Lth. 
A  wide  thairm  has  seldom  a  long  arm  (Jam.).  Wm.,  Yks.  (K.), 
Lin,  (J.C.W.)     n.Lin.'  The  colon  or  large  bowel. 

2.  The  intestines  twisted  into  a  cord ;  catgut ;  a  fiddle- 
string. 

Sc.  The  best  fiddler  that  ever  kittled  thairm  with  horse-hair, 
Scott  Redg.  (182+1  Lett.  x.  Or. I.  Regularly,  as  summer  returned, 
the  man  of  thairms  had  his  peats  carted  to  his  door  gratis,  Vedder 
Stelclies  (1832)  108.  Abd.  The  puir  man's  thairms  [fiddleslrings] 
arc  a'  hingin'  lowse,  an'  there's  no  grip  eneuch  i'  the  pegs  to  set 
them  up  again,  Macdonald  Maleolm  (1875)  III.  40.  Rnf.  The 
■witching  tones  o'  Patie's  therm  Maks  farmer  chiels  forget  their 
farm,  Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  60.  Ayr.  Hing  our  fiddles  up  to 
sleep  .  .  .  And  o'er  the  thairms  be  tryin'.  Burns  Ordination  (1786) 
St.  7.  Dmf.  [He]  Took  Dauvid's  fiddle  on  his  knee,  An'  twanged 
the  haly  thairm,  Quinn  Heather  (1863)  146.  N.I.'  N.Cy.'  Used 
in  spinning-wheels.  Nhb.'  As  dry  as  thairm.  Dur.',  Lakel.' 
Cum.  Come  ye,  who're  blest  wi'  tuneful  fire,  Who  scrape  the  tharm, 
or  thrum  the  wire,  Strike  up,  Dickinson  Lit.  Rem.  (1888)  158; 
Cum.*,  n.Yks.3 

Hence  (i)  Cat-tharm-whip,  sb.,  obs.,  a  whip  made  of 
catgut ;  (2)  Tharm-band,  sb.,  obs.,  a  cord  made  of  catgut 
for  turning  a  spinning-wheel ;  (3)  -inspiring,  ppl.  adj.,  obs., 
inspiring  by  music  played  on  a  fiddle  ;  (4)  -whip,  sb.,  obs., 
see  (i). 

(i)  Yks.  (K.)     (a)  Sc.  (Jam.)     (3)  Ayr.  O  had  M'Lauchlan, 


thairm-inspiring  sage.   Been   there  to   hear   this  heavenly  band 
engage,  Burns  Brigs  0/  Ayr  (1787    1.  202.     (4)  Yks.  (K. 

3.  Intestines  prepared  for  puddings  ;  sausage-skins. 
w.Yks.  Thobf.sby  LiII.  ^1703,  ;  w.Yks.'*,  Der.'  Ubs.    Lin.  Ray 

(1691U  Lin. I,  sw.Ha.' 

4.  /•>>.  pi.   Bonds. 

Frf.  Deidly  thairms  huid  her  mortal  chairms  Alow  the  castle  wa', 
RciD  Heatherland  {iSg^    93. 

5.  V.   To  play  on  a  stringed  instrument. 

Dmf.  Yer  herp  again  be  thairmin',  Quinn  Heather  (1863^  99. 

[1.  OY..  pearm.  entrail  (Sweet).] 

THARN,  V.  Obs.  Dev.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   To  mock,  scorn.    (Hall.) 

THARRY,  adj.  Obs.  Suf  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
sjiondents.]     Dark.     (Hall.) 

THART.  THARTH,  see  Think,  Tharf. 

THARTH-CAKE,  THARVIZEEN,  sec  Tharf-cake, 
Tarvizzeen. 

THAT,  pro)!., adj., adzi. and  coiij.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  dat  Sh.I.  Ken. ;  thot  Lin. 
['5at,tSaet;  unstressed  Sat.]  I.  Dial. forms.  Coiihactioiis: 
(I)  Tha'd,  that  would  ;  (2)  Tha's,  that  is  or  that  has  ;  (3) 
Thattle,  that  will. 

(i)  I. Ma.  The  sea  tha'd  be  there.  Brown  Yants  (1881)  151,  ed. 
i88g.  (a)  Cor.  My  ould  wumman,  thas  gone,  T.  Towser  \  1873) 
139.  (3)  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  Thattle  doo,  scd  I,  Tim  Bobbin 
View  Dial.  (ed.  1809,  59.     Oxf.  (G.O.i 

II.  Dial.  uses.      1.  dem.  proii.   This. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Fif.  The  usual  salutation — 'that's  a  braw  daj',' 
Robertson  Provost  (1894)  119.  Gall.  A  Scotchman  will  say, 
'  that  is  a  fine  day,'  when  an  Englishman  would  saj",  '  this  is  a  fine 
day,'  or  simply  '  a  fine  day  '  (A.W.).     N.I.'  That's  a  soft  day. 

2.  Used  in  place  of  the  personal  pronouns,  esp.  of  the 
neuter  singular  //. 

w.Yks. ^  Used  peculiarly  for  him,  her,  it,  &c. ;  w.Yks.'  That 
I, says  a  mother,  speaking  of  her  married  son)  ne'er  comes  near- 
hand  now.  Patty  cawal'd  o'  Mund.iy,  an'  ah  gav'  that  what 
belonged  her.  I. Ma.  I  don't  know  about  gulls,  but  lekly  not 
That's  a  dale  more  innoccnter  altogether.  Brown  Doctor  (1887) 
146.  e.An.''  How  that  du  snow  1  Nrf.  '  It  looks  as  if  it  were 
going  to  rain  all  day.  Mrs.  B.'  'That  do,  Miss'  ^A.B.C).  Suf. 
Of  a  child, 'That  don't  fare  no  butter  to-daa.'  Of  an  animal,  'That 
on't  hurt  that,  that  that  on't,'  Raven  Hist.  Suf.  (1895)  264; 
(M.E.R.) 

Hence  That's, /oss. /ro;;.  his,  hers,  its. 

w.Yks.s  '  Whoas  is  that  bonnet  ? '  '  It's  that's,'  says  the  person 
asked,  with  a  side  inclination  of  her  head  towards  her  daughter. 
e.An.  That  [the  fairy]  looked  out  o'  the  comers  o'  that's  eyes, 
Clodd  Tom  Tit  Tot  (18981  12.  Nrf.  That  wagged  that's  tail 
(U.W.^.  Suf.  That  looked  out  of  the  corners  o'  that's  eyes,  FisoN 
Merry  Suf.  (1899)  12. 

3.  Used  emphatically  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  a  previous 
word  or  sentence. 

Sc.  It  sometimes  serves  to  return  the  sense  ofa  word  or  sentence 
going  before.  *  He  was  ance  a  thief  and  he'll  aye  be  that '  (Jam.)  ; 
He  asked  if  he  recollected  him.  '  Wcel  that,  wcel  that ;  and  ye're 
welcome  hame,"  Ferrier  Mam'age  (1818)  ii.  ne.Sc.  'Do  you 
understand  his  sermons? '  '  Finely  that,  mcm,^  Grast  Keckleton, 
186.     Cum.' It's  a  gay  nice  horse  that ;  Cum.*     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

4.  Used  in  emphatic  reiteration  of  an  assertion. 

Sc.  '  She  has  married  somewhat  late  in  life,  I  think.'  'That  has 
she,  mem,'  Whitehead  Daft  Daiic  (1876J  100,  ed.  1894.  n.Yks.' 
I  did  it,  that  did  1.  I  know  I  can  walk  it,  that  can  I.  I  wad,  that 
wad  I.  e.Yks, '  He  was  a  good  husband  tl  ma  as  lang  as  he  lived  ; 
he  was  that.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  I  mind  the  day  she  took  leave 
of  you,  I  do  that,  well,  Castle  Light  of  Scarthey  (1895)  75.  Lin. 
But  a  cast  oop,  thot  a  did,  'boot  Bessy  Marris's  barnc,  Tennyson 
N.  Farmer,  Old  Style  (1864)  St.  4.  n.Lln.'  He's  a  quiet  man,  bud 
a  rare  un  at  oht ;  yes,  he  is  that.  sw.Lln.'  Lei.'  '  Do  jou  like 
apples?'  '  Oi  dew  that.'  'Can  you  eat  one? '  '  Oi  can  that,' 27. 
War.'  Lon.  '  I  suppose  .  .  .  you're  in  a  hurry,  Mr.  Tinker? '  '  I 
am  that,  mum,"  Baumann  Londinismen  (1887'.  Suf.  Soo  she  set 
to  work  and  cat  'um  all,  .  .  that  she  did,  FisoN  Merry  Suf.  (1899) 
9.  Ken.  Used  emphatically  at  the  end  ofa  sentence — thus,  '  they 
have  that'  vG.B.). 

5.  Phr.  (i)  and  that,  (2)  — the  likes  of  that,  and  so  forth, 
et  cetera  ;  (3)  ifallivas  to  that,  if  nothing  else  was  wanting ; 
(4)  or  that,  or  such  things,  or  so  forth  ;  (5)  that  I  leave,  that 
is  a  point  I  will  not  decide;  (6)  — licks  the  natives,  that 
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surpasses  everything  ;  (7)  — o7,  a  crisis,  point ;  the  very 
thing  ;  (8)  —  '5  iiie  lad,  an  exclamation  used  to  encourage 
boys;  (9)  — 's  llie  damn,  an  expletive;  (10)  — '5  the  doll, 
(11)  — 's  what,  (12)  — 's  tvhere  'tis,  that's  the  matter  or  the 
point ;  just  so  ;  (13)  —  there,  (a)  an  emphatic  form  of 'that,' 
used  to  point  out  a  thing  more  definitely ;  (b)  obs.,  a  London 
rider,  one  who  comes  from  the  east  of  England;  (14) 
—  thereiniy,  see  (13,  a). 

(i)  Wxf.  Father  James  knew  everything  about  religion,  and 
prayers,  and  confessions,  and  that,  Kennedy  Banks  Boro  (1867) 
188.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  War.2  I've  been  gardening  and  that.  Wil.' 
Well,  he  do  have  a  drop  tide-times  and  that.  w.Som."  Oh  !  he  do 
do  middlin'  like  way  little  caddlin'  jobs,  and  urnin  arrants  and 
that.  nw.Dev.l  (2)  n.Dev.  ^R.P.C.)  (3 ,  n.Yks.  (l.W.)  (41  Ir. 
Almanacks,  or  books  of  ballads,  or  that,  Kennedy  Evenings  Diiffiey 
U869)  99.  (5)  Suf.  So  folks  sah,  but  that  I  leave,  Moor  MS. 
(Hall.)  (6)  w.Yks.  (B.K.)  (7)  e.Sc.  It's  an  unco  thing  to  confess 
ane's  sel'  a  failure  in  the  very  thing  that  was  ane's  pride.  But  it 
came  to  that  o't  wi'  me  last  Sabbath  day,  Strain  Elnislie's  Ding- 
net  (19C0)  162.  (8)  Wra.  That's-melad,  leuk  sharp  an'  gah  fer 
t'milk  (B.K.).  (9)  ib.  Ahr  miln's  o'  fahr— that's  the  damn.  (10) 
ib.  (I  I )  nCy.  Grose  (1790)  Sh/)//.  w.Yks.'  (12)  Nrf.  (M.C.H.B.) 
(13,  a)  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  That  theer's  a  graidely  big  'un, 
Burnett //(iMJoj-M's  (1887)  iv.  e.Lan.i,  Not.',  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  Put 
this  here  i'to  th'  pantry  an'  fling  that  theare  i'to  th'  swill-bucket 
(s.v.  This  here).  Lei.',  War.^,  Shr.'  50.  s.Cxf.  There  ain't  no 
call  to  beat  'im  like  that  there,  Rosemary  Clullenis  (1895)  51. 
e.An.2  (s.v.  This-here).  Ken.  That  'ere's  my  boy  that  I  told  ye  of, 
Carr  Collage  Flk.  (1897)  17.  n.Hmp.  (E.H.R.)  I.W.'  I  axed 
Meyastur  about  that  are  last  night,  51.  w.Som.  When  the  noun, 
whatever  be  its  quality  or  number,  has  been  already  mentioned  or 
is  to  be  named  in  the  same  sentence,  it  is  referred  to  by  the  neuter 
or  indefinite  form  of  the  demonstrative.  '  Ez  dhaat  dhae'flr  j'oa'ur 
chiil-urn  ? '  Elworthy  Grain.  {\?>-ii)  32.  (i)  Lon.  Horae Subsecivae 
Um)  429-  Dev.  (Hall.)  (14)  Glo.  I've  never  troubled  myyead 
about  such  things  as  that  thereimy,  Buckman  Darke's  Sojourn 
(1890)  xix. 

6.  rel.  pron.  Who. 

Frf.  I  am  the  mother  of  him  that  writes  about  the  Auld  Lichts, 
Barrie  M.  Ogihie  (1896)  iv.  Ir.  It's  he  that's  the  bashful  boy, 
Paddiana  (ed.  1848)  I.  27.  I.Ma.  When  it  is  desired  to  lay  the 
emphasis  upon  the  nominative  case  of  the  verb,  that  word  is 
brought  to  the  front.  '  It  is  I  who  am  here  '  becomes  '  It's  me  that's 
in'  (S.M.).  Midi.  (J.W. ),War.2  Inlrod.  Shr.'  A  girl  that  can 
milk,  50.  w.Som.  Dhu  maa-yd  dhutad  uryuung  mae-un  u-kee-uld 
[the  maid  that  had  her  young  man  killed],  Elworthy  Gram. 
(1879)  42;  w.Som.'  Dhai-  dhut  noa-uth  bas-  du  zai  aew  twaud'n 
noa-  jis  dhing  [those  who  know  best  say  that  it  was  no  such  thingl. 

7.  dem.  adj.  Obs.  This. 

Sc.  He  and  his  army  saw  a  vision  in  the  heavens  with  that  motto 
upon  it,  'In  Christ  ye  shall  overcome,'  Walker  Peden  (1727)  84 
(Jam.). 

8.  Those. 

Sc.  That  things,  Sfo/iWsiHs  (1787)  93.  ne.Sc.  Thys  beuks  and 
that  pens,  Uvrray  Dial.  (1873)  184;  That  scheen,  I'A.  81.  Abd. 
Maybe  ye  wad  like  to  luik  at  that  anes,  Macdonald  R.  Falconer 
(1868)  136;  That  tools  (J.M.). 

9.  Such,  so  much. 

Sc.  He  was  no  longer  able  to  go  through  the  business  with 
that  vigour  as  he  wished,  Mitchell  5fo///asms  (1799)  82.  Nhb. 
He  hit  wi'  that  force  'at  he  broke  the  shank  (R.O.H.).  w.Yks. 
Very  common  (J.W.).  Dev.  I  felt  myself  in  that  alarm  that  go 
away  I  couldn't,  Blackmore  Peilycross  (1894)  41. 

10.  Phr.  (i)  that-a-road or  tlwtla-road,  (2)  -a-way,  -away{s, 
or  thalta-ii<ay,  that  way,  that  direction  ;  that  fashion  ;  geit. 
used  advb.;  (3)  —how,  that  manner,  that  fashion;  gen. 
used  advb.:  so;  (4)  —lids,  in  that  manner;  (5)  —road, 
see  (2) ;  (6)  —  same,  the  same,  it ;  (7)  —  there,  an  emphatic 
form  of 'that,'  used  to  point  out  a  thing  more  definitely  • 
(8)  —  way,  of  that  kind,  like  that. 

(0  s.Clis  '  Here,  here,  cleean  yur  feyt  an'  not  go  off  a'  thatta 
road,  70.  (2)  Ir.  When  I  sees  him  that  a  way  the  second  time, 
your  Reverence,  Speclalor  (Oct.  26,  1889)  ;  It's  very  careless  I 
hear  they  are  that  avvays,  Paddiana  (ed.  1848)  I  197  Yks 
(Hall.),  w.Yks.'  (s.v.  This-a-vvay),  s.Chs.'  70.  Not.  There's  a 
nice  gap  liafe  a  furlong  ofT:  it's  out  o'  my  road  or  I'd  show  ver : 
that-away,  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (,901)  42 ;  Not.'  Lin.  Down  in  the 
marsh  lands,  that-a-way,  Gilberl  Rugge  (1866)  II.  174.  sw.Lin.' 
bhe  couldn  t  hav  gotten  thruflfthata-way.  Lei.',  War.  2  3  w.Wor 
Ween  git  her  in  atwcen  us  thatawaay,  S.  Beauchamp  A'.  Hamilton 


(1875)  I.  282.  [Amer.  They'd  . .  .come  an'  snatch 'em  up  an' bundle 
'em  ofT  that-away,  Harris  Talcs,  283.]  (3)  Wni.  And  so  we  built 
'em  that  how,  Rawnsley  Remin.  IVordsworlh  (1884).  e.Yks.' 
Deeaiit  dee  it  that  hoo.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Not.  He  wanted  it  done 
a  that-how  (L.C.M.).  sw.Lin.' It's  better  that  how.  It's  no  use 
knocking  oneself  up  that  how.  (4)  ne.Lan.'  (5)  Clis.^  What's 
th'  use  o'  tawkin  a-that-road  ?  it's  aw  rubbish  !  (6)  Ir.  But  do 
you  see  the  big  brick  house,  with  the  cow-houses  by  the  side  of 
that  same?  Barrington  Sketches  (1830)  I.  xii.  (7)  Wm.  Thoo's 
niver  bin  the  same  man  .  .  .  since  thoo'd  that  there  newmoanin', 
Ollivant  Owd  Bob  (1898)  72.  w.Yks.  A  kant  eit  Sat  Sis  meit, 
Wright  Gram.  IVndhll.  (1892)  124  ;  w.Yks.'  s.Lan.'  That  theer 
lad  o'  thine's  a  born  foo'.  nw.Der.'  Not.  It  don't  seem  as  there'll 
be  much  lumber  ower  that  theer  gate  wi'  him,  Prior  Forest  Flk. 
(1901)  37.  Lin.'  Biing  me  that  there  mell.  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.), 
Nhp.'  War.^  That  there  whip's  mine.  s.Oxf.  I  was  'elpin'  the 
men  build  that  there  new  porchugal  onto  the  'ouse,  Rosemary 
C/iillerns  {i8g5)  74.  Brks.',  Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  Lon.  That  there  thing, 
Horae  Subsecivae  (17771  4.  Nrf.  (E.M.)  Suf.  The  face  of  '  that 
there  Jimmy,'  Betham-Edwards  Mock  Beggars'  Hall  (1902)  76, 
Ken.  Grose  (1790).  Sur,  I'd  found  out  a  way  to  clear  that  thear 
pond.  Son  of  Marshes  On  Sur.  Hills  (1891)  74.  n.Wil.  Bean't 
you  going  to  yet  up  that  there  juicy  bit,  you  ?  jEFFERiEs^mn»jy//is 
(1887)  17.  Dor,  'Twas  a  quaie  job  about  that  there  fire  up  to 
Varmer  Yeatman's,  Hare.<45  JVe  Sow  (1897J  151.  w.Som.  'Dhaat 
dhae'ur'  is  used  with  anything  of  the  indefinite  sort,  as  corn,  grass, 
lime,  to  denote  its  position  as  more  remote  than  '  dhush  yuur,'i.e. 
close  at  hand.  In  speaking,  however,  of  any  defined  article  as  a 
book,  a  key,  or  a  man,  if  altogether  absent,  we  should  use  '  dhaat 
dhae'iir.'  'Aa'v^e  zeed  dhaat  dhae'ur  nai'v  oa  muyn?'  Elworthy 
Gram.  (1877)  31;  w.Som.'  Referring  to  some  person  or  thing 
absent  or  out  of  sight.  'Where's  that  there  book  ?' meaning  a 
book  not  in  sight.  Dev.  All  Dick's  children  have  been  took  to 
church  in  that  there  shawl,  O'Neill  Idyls  (1892')  85.  [Amer.  I 
give  Hiram  that  there  red  shote  I'd  been  fattenin'  fer  a  bawrel 
o' cider,  Lloyd  Chronic  Loafer  {igoi)  195.]  (8)  Ir.  He  called  it 
'  gauze '  or  '  gaze,'  or  something  that  way,  Kennedy  Evenings 
Duffrey  {iS6ai)  115. 

11.  adv.   So,  to  such  a  degree  ;  very. 

Sc.  Is  he  that  frail  that  he  canna  rise  ?  (Jam.)  ;  Nae  that  ill,  nae 
that  wet  (ib.) ;  The  brae  is  that  easy  to  climb.  Whitehead  Daft 
Davie  (1876)  132,  ed.  1894.  Sh.I.  Da  folk  tell  dat  mony  lees,  Sh. 
News  (July  23,  1898).  Or.I.  He  was  a  dour  deevil,  an'  no  that 
canny,  Vedder  Sketches  (1832)  22.  Inv.  That  bad  (H.E.F.). 
e.Sc.  Tam'll  no  be  that  lang  now,  Setoun  Sunshine  (1895)  128. 
Per.  A've  seen  waur ;  they're  fillin'  no  that  bad,  Ian  Maclaren 
Brier  Bush  (1895)  ^t.  Dmb.  I  wasna  that  illfa'ured  mysel  ance 
in  a  day.  Cross  Disruption  (1844)  i.  Ayr.  She  canna  have  that 
muckle  saved  o'  her  ain,  Johnston  Glenbuckie  {i68g)  76.  Edb.  The 
skaith  ye've  met  wi's  nae  that  sma'  Sin  Gregory's  dead,  Fergusson 
Poems  (1773)  114,  ed.  1785.  Kcb.  He  likit  her  that  weel  he  thocht 
anither  yin  he'd  hae,  "Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  82.  Ir.  I'd 
twenty  minds  in  me  heart  agin  quittin'  little  Katty,  and  she  that 
bad,  Barlow /.I'scoHHf/ (1895)  303.  N.I.'  He  was  that  heavy  we 
couldn't  lift  him.  N.Cy.' He's  not  that  old.  Nhb.'  Cum.' Ah  was 
that  vex't  Ah  could  ha'  bitten't  side  oot  of  t'butter-bowl ;  Cum.* 
n.Yks.''Ah  fund  mysel  that  sho't.  e.Yks.'Ahwas  thatbad.  w.Yks.' 
My  mouth  were  that  sore  that  I  couldn't  abide.  Lan.'  He's  that 
nowt  he  doesn't  know  what  to  do  wi'  his-sel.  e.Lan.'  We  could 
have  eaten  a  dog,  we  were  that  hungry.  s.Lan.'  I.Ma.  He  was 
that  full  that  he  couldn'  walk  (S.M.).  Chs.'  I  were  that  vexed  Idid 
not  know  what  I  said  ;  Chs.^  Der.  I  were  that  distrowt  I  daredna 
answer,  Gilchrist P<'nA/nHrf(i897)  165.  nw.Der.', Not.'  s.Lin.A'm 
that  tired  a  could  cry^F.H.W.).  sw.Lin.'Thelasswasthatpleasant. 
Rut.'  She  were  that  drenched,  as  you  might  have  draw'd  the 
water  from  her  apurn.  Lei.'  Ah  wur  that  mad,  ah  wur  fit  to 
boost.  His  butes  was  that  mauled  as  his  toos  coom  out  atwixt 
the  leathers.  War.*  This  lad's  that  idle  as  I  can  do  nothing  with 
him  ;  War.^"  s.Wor.'  'E  s  got  that  fat  I  must  be  to  kill  'im  soon. 
Shr.i  'E  inna  that  owd,  Introd.  82.  Hrf.^,  Glo.  (A.B.)  s.Oxf. 
And  to  think  as  'ee's  lyin'  there  that  knocked  about  as  she  oodn't 
know  'im,  Rosemary  Chillerns  (1895)  125.  Brks.  Lard  love  'ee, 
he  'udn't  be  that  soft,  Hayden  Round  our  Vill.  (1901)  37.  Hrt. 
'Ere  I  be  comin' 'ome  that  wearied,  Geary  Rur.  ii/Q- (1899"!  46. 
Nrf.  I  don't  know  what  to  dew,  I  am  that  out  of  my  latitude 
(E.M.).  Suf.  They  was  that  overbaked,  FisoN  Merry  Suf.  (i8gg) 
9.  Ess.  Made  me  feel  that  mad  I  could  a  swore,  Downes  Ballads 
('895)  II.  10.  Ken.'  He's  that  rude,  I  doant  know  whatever  I 
shall  do  with  him,  Sur.',  Sus.',  Hmp.  (H.C.M.B.)  l.W.  The 
little  maid  that  knowing!  Gray  Annesley  (1889)  III.  171.  Wil. 
I  tried  to  read  'em  but  couldn't,  because  I  was  that  weak,  Tennant 
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Vill.  Notes  (1900)  17.  Dor.  Straw  do  get  that  dear,  Hardy //«/<; 
(1896)  pt.  III.  ii.  w.Som  '  The  clay  was  that  there  loviii",  'twas 
jist  the  very  same's  birdlime,  eens  mid  zay.  Dev.  'Er  wuz  that 
tearing  mad  wi'  me,  that  1  widden  go  a  slap  varder  wi'  'er, 
Hewett  Pens.  Sp.  (1892^  (s.v.  Tearing).  Cor.  Her  .  .  .  can  milkcy 
that  piirty,  Harris  Our  Core  (1900)  33  [Amer.  He's  that  sick 
he  can't  speak,  Carrutii  Kan.  Univ.  Qtiar.  ;_Oct.  189a) ;  Not 
that  far,  16.] 

12.  Phr.  (i)  «////in/;;/ff(V,  all  the  more,  so  much  the  more; 

(2)  that  viuch  off  so  knowing;  clever  to  such  an  extent; 

(3)  —  there,  to  such  a  degree,  so. 

(i)  n.Yks.  It'll  smart  all  that  niair  (I.W.).  (a)  n.Yks.*  If  you 
chaps  is  sharp  eneaaf  an'  ez  that  mich  off  'at  ya  can  manish  ti  to'n 
tweea  coos  intiv  a  hoss,  it's  neca  ewse  cumin'  ti  me,  189.  ;$) 
w.Yks.  Ah  wor  that  theare  mad  Ah  could  hardlec  bide  i'  mi  skin, 
Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Jan.  7,  1899).  s.Stf.  1  was  that  thccr  tired, 
I  couldner  crawl,  Pinnock  Btk.  Cy.  Ann.  (1895). 

13.  coitj.  Obs.   Because,  seeing  that. 

Sc.  The  people  were  the  more  incensed  at  this  injury,  that 
there  had  been  an  old  grudge  between  the  Asiaticlts  and 
Europeans,  Stotoiiiis  (1787)  117. 

14.  Alas!  that;  used  to  introduce  an  apology  for  an  oath. 
Frf.  The  fint  a  rock,  that  I  should  ban.  He  saw,  Sands  Poems 

(1833')  9a.  Ayr.  The  devil-haet,  that  I  sud  ban.  They  ever  think, 
BuRtis 3nii Efi.  to  Davie,  St.  5.  w.Yks.  (J. W.)  wSom.i 'That  ever 
I  should  say  so  ! '  This  is  the  commonest  of  exclamations,  half 
apologetic,  whenever  an  oath  or  other  very  strong  expression  has 
been  used  in  speaking  before  a  '  jin-lmun.'  Dhu  yuung  oauzburd  ! 
neef  aay  doan  laf-n  aeu-t,  aal  bee  daamd  !  dhut  uvur  aay  shud 
zai"  zoa !  [The  young  rascal  !  if  I  don't  thrash  him  well,  I'll  be 
d — d!  that  ever  I  should  say  sol] 

THATADONNET,  sb.  n.Cy.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Also  in  forms  that-atdannat  n.tj'.  w.Yks. ;  -at-t'donnat 
Dur.';  -au'd  Donnot  n.Yks.';  -oal-donnet  n.Yks.^ ;  -o' 
t'donnat  Cum.'  ;  -o'  t" donnot  n.Yks. '^ ;  -oth-donnot  Wm.  & 
Cum.'    The  devil;  an  idle,  worthless  person.   SeeDonnot. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790  ;  N.Cy.i,  Dur.'  (^s.v.  Donnat).  Cum.  When 
vile  mosstroopers  .  .  .  By  war  than  that-a-donnet  led,  .Stagg 
Misc.  Poems  (ed.  1807)  61  ;  Cum.'  She's  that  o'  t'donnat  (s.v. 
Dormat).  Wni.Si  Cum.'  Tha  thout  that  oth  donnot  was  imma  (s.v. 
Donnotl.  Wm.  She  declared  the  thing  she  saw  belonged  to  that 
a[uld]  donnet.  Whitehead  Leg.  (1859)  43,  ed.  1896.  n.Yks.'* 
w.Yks.  HuTTON  Tour  to  Cal■es{l^Bl). 

THATCH,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Chs.  Der.  Nhp.  Wor.  Shr. 
Som.  [jjatj,  psetj.]  1.  In  phr.  (i)  as  zee/  as  thatch,  very 
wet ;  (2)  to  lift  the  thatch,  of  noise ;  '  to  raise  the  roof.'  See 
Thack,  v.' 

(i)  Chs.'  'As  weet  as  thatch'  is  a  common  simile.  The  straw 
for  thatching  being  partially  rotted  with  water  before  it  is  put  on 
a  roof  (2)  Som,  He  was  wont  ...  to  make  noise  enough,  as  the 
saying  is,  '  to  lift  the  thatch,'  Raymond  No  Soul  1 1899)  26. 

2.  Coiiip.  (i)  Thatch-gate,  the  sloping  edge  of  the  gable- 
tops  of  a  house,  when  the  thatch  covers  them  ;  {2)  -hooks, 
iron  hooks,  driven  into  the  spars,  to  hold  down  the  first 
layers  of  straw  in  thatching  a  house  ;  (3)  -peg,  (4)  -prick, 
a  stick  sharpened  at  one  end  to  fasten  down  thatch  ;  (5) 
•sparrow,  the  house-sparrow,  Passer  doiiiesticiis. 

(i)Rnf.  Fire  was  also  lodged  in  the  thatch-gate  of  his  corn- 
barn.  Hector  Judic.  Rec.  (,1876)  244.  (2)  Chs.'  (3)  s.Chs.' 
Der.  Busily  whittling  thatch  pegs,  Gilchrist  PraWrtxrf  ^'897!  62. 
nw.Der.i,  Wor.  (W.B.T.^i  (4)  Chs.'i^a  (5^)  Nhp.  Swainson  jS/)rf5 
(1885)  60.     Shr.i 

3.  Any  kind  of  vegetable  matter  suitable  for  bedding. 
Cf.  thetch. 

n.Som.  The  substance  might  include  ferns  (bracken),  browse 
(brambles;,  rexen,  or  even  leaves  (F.T.E.). 

4.  Fig.  A  head  of  hair. 

w.Yks.  Leet  hair,  thin  blood— that's  what  they  alius  s.iy.  Ay, 
sure,  ye  can  niver  trust  yond  sort  o'  thatch,  Sutclufe  Shameless 
Wayne  (1900I  46. 

THATCH,  see  Tach,  Thetch. 

THATCHAVER,  s6.  Wor.  [J>at;ev3(r).]  The  house- 
sparrow,  Passer  doiiiestictis.     (E.S.) 

THATCHEN,  adj.  Dor.  [|>ae'tj3n.]  Thatched,  made 
of  thatch. 

The  brown  thatchen  roof  o'  the  dwellin,  Barnes  Poems  (ed. 
1869)  10  ;  We  did  zee  the  red  O'  dawn  vrom  Ash-knap's  thatchen 
ovcs,  ib.  7(. 


THATE,  see  Think. 

THATN,  ddii.  proii.  Sh.I.  Cum.  Wm.  Der.  Not.  Wor. 
lirf  Also  written  that'an  Cum.":  thattan  Wm.;  thatten 
se.Wor.'  ;  thatun  Hrf ;  that  'un  Sur. ;  and  in  forms  dat 
an  Sh.I.;  thattins  Der.       1.  That,  that  one.    Cf.  thisn. 

Lakel.3  Cum.  Ah  think  that'n  was'nt  far  aslcw  that  thoo  gat, 
Sargisson /o<-  Scoap  (18811  20;  Cum.';  Cum.*  Prrf.  28.  Wm. 
Thool  varra  seean  want  a  new  shaft  int,  fcr  thattan  ct  thoo  hes 
noo  nobbet  leeaks  raedthrc  waeke.  Spec.  Dial.  (1883'  pt.  iii.  4. 
Der.  I  tak'  no  account  o'  thattins  at  all,  Vernky  Stone  Edge  (1868) 
viii.  Not.  A  crack'-pot's  speech  like,  thatn  may  be  remembered 
agen  ycr.  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  18.  s.Not.  Gie  me  that'n; 
sharp  (J.P.K.).  se.Wor.'  Hrf.  Bound  Provinc.  (1876).  Sur. 
I'll  nae  lend  myscn  to  that  'un  for  Miss  Fee's  saake,  Bicklev5iij. 
Hills  {iS<)o\  II.  vi. 
2.  Phr.  that  an  a,  such  a(n. 

Sh.I.  Sibbie  is  in  dat  an  a  ontack  aboot  da  supper,  Sh.  News 
(Aug.  II,  1900). 

THATNA,  adv.  e.An.  Also  in  form  thatney  e.An.' 
[tSae'tna.]  Thus,  so,  in  that  way.  e.An.'"  Suf.  Raven 
Hiit.  Siif.  (1895 1  266.    Cf  thisneys. 

THATNESS,  sb.  Nrf  That  way,  that  manner.  Cf 
thisness,  athatn(s. 

There  bor,  don't  go  on  in  thatness  (W.P.E.). 

THATNINiG,  sb.  Stf  [tSa'tnin.]  That  way,  that 
fashion  ;  in  phr.  in  thatning.     See  Athatning. 

What  d'ye  want,  to  beller  at  the  gell  i'  thatnin  for!  Murray 
Joint  Vale  I  1890)  xxxix. 

THATNiS,  rtrfy.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Not.  Nhp. 
War.  Shr.  e.An.  Also  written  thaten  ne.Lan.' ;  thatens 
ne.Lan.' nw.Der.' ;  thatten(s  Lan.' ;  thattuns  Ess.;  and 
in  forms  i'  that'n  Not.  Nhp.' ;  o'  thatunce  Lan. :  that-on 
w.Yks.  1.  In  that  wa3',  in  that  manner,  so.  SeeAthatn(s; 
cf  thisn(s. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  MS. add.  (M.)  ;  It's  0'  thatunce  wi' Nathan, 
AcKWORTH  Clog  Shop  C/i»o<i.  (1896)  107  ;  Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  s. Lan.', 
Ch9.'3  nw.Der.'  Not.  I'  that'n  iJ.H.H..  Nhp.'  I  shall  do  it  i' 
that'n.  War.^^,  Shr.',  e.An.'  Ess.  You  nedn't  ha'  let  me  topple 
over  like  thattuns,  Burmester  yo//H  Loll  (\ijoi)  205. 
2.  Phr.  and  that-on,  and  so  forth,  and  such  matters. 

w.Yks.  He  talkt  a  lot  abaht  t'war  an  that-on  vB.K.\ 

THATSES,  dent.  pron.     Yks.     [Satssz.]    That. 

w.Ylis.  '  Whoses  thatses'  is  commonly  used  for  'whose  is 
that?'  i/E.B.) 

THAUF,  THAUF-CAKE,  THAUGH-CAKE,  THAUR, 
seeTharf,  Tharf-cake.  Thar,  Thur,  dun.  pron. 

THAUT,  THAUVEL,  see  Thout,  Thavvel. 

THAVE,  see  Theave,  They. 

THAVEL,  THAVELESS,  see  Thavvel,  Thieveless. 

THAVVEL,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks.  Also 
written  thavel  n.Yks.';  thavvie  n.Yks.";  and  in  forms 
thaavle  n.Cy.  e.Yks.  ;  thaivil  Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  ;  thaivl 
Cum.;  thauvel  n.Yks.'' ;  thavil  Sc.  (Jam.  5'/////.)  [|)avl; 
fje'vl.]  1.  sb.  A  stick  used  for  stirring  or  pushing  down 
the  contents  of  a  pan  likely  to  boil  over;  a  ladle  without 
a  bowl.     Cf  thabble,  thible,  thivel. 

Sc.    (Jam.    Siippt.)    n.Cy.    Grose   (1790).     n.'Yks.'"'*     e.Yks. 
Marshall  Riir.  Eton.  (1788). 
2.  V.  To  stir  porridge.    Cum.  (J.B.B.) 

[2.  Cp.  ON.  J>efja  (pret.  pafii),  to  stir  porridge  (Vig- 
fusson).| 

THAW,  V.  Var.  gram,  forms  and  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  tho  Chs.';  thow  Sc.  Lakel."  n.Yks."; 
tou  Or.I.  [|'9,  boa,  I'ou.]  I.  Gram,  forms.  1.  Pret. 
(i)  Thew,  (2)  Tho'wed. 

(i)  e.Yks.'  MS.  add.  (T.H.")  w.Yks.  It  thew  w'en  t'snaw  com, 
an'  ther  wur  a  nood  (F.P.T.);  (W.A.S.  1 ;  w.Yks.'^,  ne.Lan.' 
n.Lin.'  Fust  it  blew,  and  then  it  snew,  and  then  it  friz,  and  then  it 
thew.  Nrf.  Cozens-Hardv  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  59.  Suf.'  (a) 
Ayr.  The  whusky  thowed  their  Hielan'  bluid,  Aitken  Lays  (1883) 
98.  Dnif.  Lang  afore  it  thow'd  I  kcnt  the  name  o'  him  that  lay 
Aneth  its  spotless  shroud,  Reid  Poems  (1894)  65. 
2.  Pp. :  (i)  Thawen,  (2)  Thawn,  (3)  Tho'en,  (4)  Thone, 
(5)  Thowed,  (6)  Thowet,  (7)  Thown. 

(I)  sw.Lin.'  (a)  e.Yks.'  MS.  add.  (T.H.)  w.Yks.  Ah  think  it's 
thawn  a  bit  today  (F.P.T.).  (3)  sw.Lin.'  It'll  be  slape  where  it's 
tho'en.  (4)  Lin.'  (5)  Frf.  Storms  that  time  had  thowed,  Reid 
//(•(j^/ifr/rtMrf (1894)  107.     s.Sc.  T.  ScoTT  Pofofs  (1793)  366.     Lan. 
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Well,  it's  a  winterly  sort  of  a  day  an'  aw've  noa  bin  thowed  yet, 
Brierley  Tales{i8$4)  142.  (6)  Sc.  The  gangrel  gang  hae  thowet 
awa,  Waddell  Ps  (1871)  xviii.  45.  Cum.  When  they  gat  him 
thow't  he  was  oa  reeght  ageaan,  Sargisson/o^  Scoap  (1881)  156. 
(71  e.Yks.l  MS.  add.  (T.H.) 

II.  Dial.  uses.  In  comb,  (i)  Thow-hole,  tlie  south  ;  so 
called  because  a  south  wind  gen.  accompanies  a  thaw  ; 
(2)  -lousin,  a  thaw;  (3)  -pans,  the  hollows  in  the  moors, 
roads,  &c.  when  filled  with  melted  snow  ;  (4)  -wind,  a 
wind  which  brings  a  thaw. 

(i)  Gall.  The  mermaids  can  ought  thole  But  frost  out  o'  the 
thow-hole,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  (2)  Or.I.  (S.A.S.)  (3) 
n.Yks.^  (4)  Lnk.  Send  forth  a  thaw-wind,  and  spring-tide  day  of 
the  gospel,  to  thaw  the  frozen  face  of  affairs.  Walker  Biog. 
Preshyt.  (ed.  1827)  To  the  Readt'r^  xxxvi.  Lakel.^  Owt  can  I  bide. 
But  a  cauld  thow-wind  On  a  hee  fell  side.  w.Yks.  Robin  Hood 
could  stand  anj'thing  but  bud  a  thaw-wind,  Bn'ghoitse  News  (July 
23.  1887).      Chs.i 

THAW,  see  Though. 

THAWART,  adj.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cross,  crabbed ;  obstinate ; 
forward.     Cf.  thrawart. 

Slg.  In  anither  moment  he  was  in  the  saddle  administering 
some  'rib-benders'  to  the  thawart  animal,  Buchanan  Poems 
(1901)  143.     r.Cy.  Border  Gl.  iCoU.  L.L.B.) 

THAYKETY,  int.  w.Yks.'  Also  in  form  thickety. 
[Se'kati.]     An  exclamation  ;  see  below.     Cf  thiccy. 

When  a  child  has  been  in  mischief  and  got  into  trouble,  another 
child  will  say  to  him  :  '  Thaykety  ! '  meaning  '  You'll  catch  it.' 

THE,  dein.  adj.  and  adv.  Var.  dial,  forms  and  uses  in 
Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer.  I.  Dial,  forms,  (i)  D',  (2) 
Da,  (3)  De,  (4)  E,  Ee,  or  Eee,  (5)  T',  (6)  Ta,  (7)  Tay,  (8) 
Te,  (9)  Teh,  (10)  Th(e  [He],  (11)  Thee,  (12)  Thi.    [tSa  ;  {'(a, 

(i)  ne.Yks.^  Sometimes  [and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
Holderness  district)  the  '  t"  is  softened  down  to  '  d','  thus  :  '  Gan 
inti  d'hoos,'  19.  ^2)  Sh.I.  Da  nicht  o'  rejoicin'  cam',  Ollason 
Marcel  (1901)  10  ;  S.  &  Ork.'  Da  man.  (3)  Ken.'  Inlrod.  6.  Sus. 
I  can't  swallow  it  nohows  in  de  wurreld,  Egerton  Flk.  and  Ways 
(1884)  34  ;  Sus.'  8.  (4)  Cai.  Horne  Countryside  (1896)  13  :  Cai.', 
Wxf.i  Sur.  Let  'ee  words  as  did  vor  vather  do  vor  son,  Bickley 
Sur.  Hills  (1890^  II.  XV.  (51  Nhb.  Only  heard  in  the  extreme 
s.-west  corner  of  the  county  (R.O.H.)  ;  'Thoo's  hit  t'reet  nail  on't 
heed,  S.  Tynedale  Stud.  (1896)  Robbie  Artusiroug.  Cum.^  Con- 
tracting the  article  'the'  into  '  t"  in  the  southern  and  central 
parts  of  the  county,  but  not  in  the  north-eastern  part.  .  .  'Twether 
an' twasps  hes  spoilt  o'  trasps,' /"/'orf.  6;  Cum.*  Scarcely  used 
in  the  north  of  the  county.  .  .  To  follow  more  correctly  its  use  in 
speech,  it  should  be  coupled  to  the  word  immediately  preceding, 
spite  of  the  awkward  appearance  presented,  thus  :  '  Tak  t'bottle 
to  t'doctor's '  is  more  accurately  represented  by  '  Tak't  bottle  to't 
doctor's.'  Wm.  (B.K.)  n.Yks.'  He's  gotten  t'faarm  (s.v.  Tak'); 
n.Yks.2  Takken  by  t'heart  (s.v.  Takken)  ;  n.Yks.s*  ne.Yks.l  The 
indefinite  article  should  be  invariably  written  *  t' '  whether  before 
a  vowel  or  consonant;  e.g.  T'airm,  t'bairn,  19.  w.Yks.  The 
definite  article  '  t,'  the,  is  generally  attached  to  the  following  word, 
as  'tman,'  '  tkoilz.'  When  the  word  following  the  definite  article 
begins  with  '  t '  or  '  d '  the  only  trace  of  the  article  is  that  '  t '  and 
'  d  '  become  suspended  or,  popularly  expressed,  lengthened.  We 
make  a  clear  distinction  between  '  tesbl,'  table,  and  't'eabl,'  the 
table,  Wright  Gram.  JVndlill.  (1892^  iii  ;  We  however  always 
use  '  Sa '  before  '  load  '  when  it  means  God.  '  Ha  '  (never  '  t ')  is 
also  used  after  '  ua,' who, '  wot,' what,  in  such  expressions  as: 
'  Ua  Sa  divl  did  Sat?'  ib.  112;  w.Yks. '^  n.Lan.  T'rose,  Phi- 
ZACKERLEv5;i;f.  So/,  (i 86o)  A'o/fS,  3.  ne.Lan.',  Hrf.=,  Suf.  (F.A.A.) 
Sur.  Up  here  from  t'village,  Bickley  Sur.  Hills  (1890)  I.  i.  (6) 
Sc.  The  Highlanders  could  not  comprehend  what  he  meant  until 
one  who  had  picked  up  a  little  English,  or  rather  Lowland  Scotch, 
exclaimed  .  .  .  '  ta  useless  baste,'  Scott  Leg.  Mont.  (i8i8)  x. 
Dmf.  (Jam.)  (7)  War."  (8)  w.Sc.  (Jam.)  Lan.  Tim  Bobbin  FiWti 
Dial.  {ed.  i8o6)  Gl.  {9)  Lan.  Tim  Bobbin  (A.  (101  w.Yks.  Let's 
sit  o'  th' hearth  (iE.B.) ;  w.Yks.^  Tli' man  i'  th' mooin.  s.Lan.' 
s.Chs.l  One  scarcely  ever  hears  '  th '  [th]  from  persons  under 
twenty  years  of  age.  .  .  The  general  rule  regulating  the  use  of  the 
soft  and  hard  '  th  '  is  that  the  soft  '  Ih  '  [dh]  is  used  before  a  vowel, 
the  hard  '  th  '  [th]  before  a  consonant.  '  Tak  th'  bowk  i'  th'  haise  ' 
[Taak-  th  buwk  ijdh  aays].  But  to  this  rule  the  exceptions  are 
not  few.  I  have  heard  '  I)th'  bon,"  and  the  soft  ■  th  '  before  a 
consonant  is  fairly  frequent  in  the  more  southern  part  of  my  dis- 
trict. It  seems  generally  to  occur  before  a  liquid.  '  Gdoin  furidh 
lefurz  ...  mi  naim)z  Qpu)dh  rej-islur,'  54.      Der.^  Hast  fleck'd 


Ih'  beds?  (11)  s.Chs.i  'Thee'  [dh66]  I  have  only  met  with  at 
Norbury  Bickley  and  the  immediately  surrounding  district.  '  Go 
i'  thee  cellar  an'  fatch  thee  beer  for  thee  men,'  53.      (12)  Nhb.' 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  deiii.adj.  Used  instead  of  the /oss. 
proii.  my,  his,  their,  &c.,  esp.  in  phr.  tlie  ivife, 

Sc.  Your  aunt's  very  infirm  in  the  feet,  Keith  Lisbeth  (1894')  ii. 
ne.Sc.  The  wife  an'  I  sat  up  till  past  eleven  o'clock.  Grant 
Kecltlttou,  45.  Frf.  Fat's  the  maitter  vvi'  the  airm  ?  Inglis  Ain 
Flk.  (1895)  165.  s.Sc.  What  shall  I  say  to  the  wife?  Wilson 
Talcs  (1839)  V.  9.  Ayr.  He  .  .  .  took  to  the  bed.  Service  Dr. 
Duguid  (^ed.  1887)  176.  Kcb.  Shewud  cure  him  o'lickin  the  wife, 
Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  441.  Mun.  1  couldn't  tell  you,.  .  the 
wife  would  know  those  things,  Barry  Wizard's  Ktwt  (^igoi)  22. 
Nhb.  Thor's  one  thing  aul  not  share  wi'  thoo,  an'  that's  the  wife, 
Pease  Mark  o  DcH  (1894^  23.  w.Yks.  T'vvife  begins  o'  me  agean, 
Yksman.  (Xmas.  No.  1888)  23. 

2.  Used  in  a  general  indefinite  sense  before  certain 
words,  such  as — church,  school,  grace,  bed,  &c. 

Sc.  Go  to  the  school,  the  church,  Stotinsms  ( 1787")  95  ;  Go  to 
the  bed  (A. W.).  Inv.  He  goes  to  the  school.  Say  the  grace  ^H.E.F.), 
Fif.  It's  a  wearisome  thing  lyin'  i'  the  bed,  Robertson  Proiost 
(1894)  71.  Ayr.  I  got  him  lyin'  in  the  bed,  Service  Notaudums 
(1890)  16.  Edb.  Sent  my  auldest  laddie  to  the  school,  Moir 
Mansie  IVaucli  (1828)  vii.  n.Cy.  (J.W.)  Wm.  Varra  nice  an 
handy  fer  oor  laal  Annie  ta  ride  ta  t'scheul  on.  Spec.  Dial.  (1885) 
pt.  iii.  38.     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

3.  Used  before  the  names  of  diseases  or  illnesses. 

Sc.  He  has  got  the  cold,  the  fever,  Scoticisms  (1787)  91 ;  I've  got 
the  cold,  Glasgow  Herald  (Apr.  3,  1899).  Inv.  The  measles,  the 
cold,  the  smail-pox  (H.E.F.).  Ayr.  Granin'  to  himsel'  wi'  what 
he  ca'd  the  rheumatics.  Service  Notatidirms  (i8go)  16.  Ir.  An  old 
woman,  suffering  from  the  toothache,  MacDonagh  Ir.  Life  (1898) 
332.     n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

4.  Used  before  the  names  of  sciences  or  branches  of 
learning. 

Sc.  He  has  studied  every  part  of  natural  history  except  the 
botany,  5fo//n's;;is  (1787)  90.  BnfT.  The  Latin  puzzles  him  a  bit 
but  he  likes  the  countin'  (W.C).  Abd.,  Per.  Not  now  common, 
but  in  use.  '  He's  nae  great  scholar  at  thecoonts  [arithmetic]  but 
he's  getting  on  first  rate  at  the  Latin '  (G.W.). 

5.  Used  before  the  names  of  commodities,  in  a  general 
sense. 

Sc.  The  sugar  is  cheaper,  but  the  rum  as  dear  as  ever,  Scoticisms 
(1787)90.  Bn£F.  The  sugar  is  cheap  (W.C).  Abd.,  Per.  In  current 
use  (G.W.). 

6.  Used  before  the  names  of  trades  with  a  frequentative 
force  implying  the  practice  or  learning  of  such, 

Sc.  (A.W.I  Lei.'  She's  teaching  me  tent-stitch  and  the  lace 
mending.  He  put  him  to  the  boot-uppering,  Iiitrod.  23.  War.^  I'm 
teaching  him  th'  paper-hanging.  w.Som.'  One  o'  my  boys  do  work 
the  dyein', an'  tother's  gwain  to larn  the  paintin'.  'Apprentices  and 
improvers  wanted  to  the  millinery,  to  the  dressmaking,  to  the 
currying,'  Wellington  Wkly.  News  (^Feb.  3,  1887). 

7.  Used  before  the  names  of  the  days,  months,  seasons, 
or  years,  esp.  when  speaking  of  any  particular  circum- 
stance connected  therewith. 

Sc.  He  was  born  in  the  forty-five  [in  1745^,  Scoticisms  (17B7) 
87.  w.Yks.  T'Setterday,  t'Sunday,  &c.  (J.T.)  'Rut.'  Shr.llwuz 
theer  i'  the  June  'edied  i'  the  Chri.stmas,  Introd.  49. 

8.  Used  before  proper  names. 

Cum.  There  was  t'Enry,  an'  t'Ebe,  an'  t'Ant,  an'  t'Atlas, 
Dickinson  Cumbr.  (ed.  1876)  68.  w.Yks.  Brough's  a  good  bit 
abooveth'Hawes(F.P.T.);  T'Hawes  (J.W.);  T'Skipton,  t'Keigh- 
ley  (J.T.). 

9.  Used  before  the  names  of  persons  when  qualified  by 
an  adjective. 

w.Som.'  Almost  always  inserted  redundantly  when  speaking  of 
a  person  if  described  as  poor,  young,  old,  big,  little,  &c.  '  Who 
do'dit?'  '  Wh}' 'twas  the  gurt Jim  Baker.'  'The  young  Squire 
Jones  is  gwain  to  be  a-married,  idn  'er  ? '  n.Dev.  Nif  tha  young 
George  Hosegood  had  a  had  tha,  E.xm.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  290. 

10.  Used  before  ordinals  when  advb. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Dur.  Dcniiam  Tracts  (ed.  1892)  I.  76.  w.Yks., 
Midi.  (J.W.)  Shr.' It's  a  pity  as 'e  adna  done  it  at  the  first.  Turn 
come  in  the  second  and  Jack  the  third,  Inlrod.  49. 

11.  Used  before  the  names  of  weights  in  a  distributive 
sense  instead  of  the  indefinite  article. 

Inv.  How  much  the  pound?  (H.E.F.)  Bnff.  So  much  the  pound 
(W.C).     Abd.,  Per.  In  common  use.     '  If  the  ounce  of  tea  cost  2<t'. 
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how  much  will  the  pound  cost!'     'The  peck  of  so  an  so  is  valued 
at  so  much  '  (G.W.). 

12.  Comb,  with  day,  uioni,  night,  &c. :  this,  '  to-.'  See 
Day,  Morn,  5:c. 

Sc.  The  morn  I  what  am  I  saying! — the  day  I  mean,  Stevenson 
Catriona  (1893)  xi ;  I  winna  be  married  the  year,  Palie's  IVediliiii; 
(JAM.^.  Cai.',  Inv.  (H.E.F.)  Abd.  Well  gie  the  sheep  a  rip  o' 
corn  The  day — and,  ablins,  gin  the  morn,  They'll  a'  win  forth  to 
shift,  BEATTiEPrt)7>/^i  (1801 1  35,  ed. 1873.  Frf.  It's  my  last  words 
to  you  the  nicht.  Barrie  Minister  (1891)  viii.  Per.  We're  here 
the  day  and  there  the  morn,  Tammas,  Ian  Maclaren  liner  Bits/i 
(1895)  42.  Ayr.  Before  ye  gang  to  the  kirk  the  morn,  Hunter 
Studies  (1870)  132.  Lnk.  A  bit  dander  up  the  glen  the  nicht, 
Fraser  IVhaiips  (1895)  viii.  Bwk.  A  spate  the  day,  and  toom  the 
morn,  Henderson  Pop.  Rhymes  (1856)  18.  Slk.  The  achings  and 
the  stitches  hae  been  sair  on  me  the  year,  Hogg  Tales  (1838;  18, 
ed.  1866.  Gall.  'V'e  stand  the  day.  Ye  shall  be  scattered  the 
morn,  Crockett  Mofs-Hags  (1895)  xlv.  Wgt.  I'll  tae  the  kyrke 
the  nicht!  Fraser  Wigtown  (1877)  210.  n.Ir.  I'll  banlsli  the 
charm  the  morrow.  Lays  and  Leg.  (1884)  la  ;  N.H  Will  you  go 
the  day,  or  the  morrow  ?  Dwn.  The-day  or  the-morra,  what  luck'll 
fly  hither,  Savage-Armstrong  Ballads  (1901)  150.  Don.  Ye 
wrought  hard  in  the  fiel'  the  day,  Pearson's  Mag.  (May  1900)  476. 
Cav.  (M.S.M.),  N.Cy.i  (s.v.  Day).  Nhb.>  The-day,  the-morn,  the- 
neet.  e.Dur.'  Der.  What  ha'  gotten  tha  morn,  Dick  ?  Ouida 
Puck  (ed.  1901)  ii.  Hrf.' ;  Hrf.^  T'year  [lately,  or  this  3'ear], 
t'week,  t'day.  Hrt.  The  night,  Cussans  Hist.  Hrt.  (1879-1881) 
III.  Cashio  321.     [Amer.  The  year.  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  394.] 

13.  Comb,  (i)  The  ben,  in  an  inner  apartment  of  a  house  ; 
(2)  — both,  both;  (3)  —butt,  in  an  outer  apartment  of 
a  house  ;  (4) — forth  or  furth,  out  of  doors;  abroad;  (5) 
—  piece,  apiece,  each  ;  (6)  —  self,  itself. 

(i)  Abd.  But  for  her  we  had  been  bare  the-ben,  Ross  Helenote 
(1768^  54,  ed.  i8ia.  (2)  Myo.  Here  is  the  both  of  them,  Stoker 
Snate's Pass  {i8gi)  i.  s.Chs.>  62.  Sbr.' I'll  tak  the  both,  Gcir/;;. 
Oull.  46.  War.*  I'll  buy  the  both.  w.Soni.  It  is  most  common  to 
place  the  article  before '  both  'when  used  alone :  ee  teokdhu  boo'udh. 
This  form  is  used  habitually  even  by  better  educated  people, 
Elworthy  Grant.  (1877)  26.  Dev.  (F.H.),  Cor.  (F.R.C.)  (3) 
Edb.  In  case  the  judge  will  not  permit  That  j'ou  come  ben,  bide 
still  the  butt,  Pensecuik  IVks.  (1815)  400.  (4)  Sc.  (Jam.")  Abd. 
Secin'  that  neen  o'  the  creaturs  wasna  restin  the  furth,  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xl.  (5)  Sc.  We  have  gained  five  shillings  the 
piece,  Scoticisms  (1787)  89.  ne.Sc.  Mary  an'  Nelly  hae  five  an' 
eleven  littlens  the  piece,  Grant  Keckleton,  98.  Inv.  Sixpence  the 
piece  ^H.E.F.).  Frf.  I  hae  tippence,  I'll  gie  ye  a  penny  the  piece, 
Mackenzie  A'.  Pine  (1897)  30.  Ayr.  A  rest  for  twa  three  minutes 
and  a  bucket  the  piece  wad  be  acceptable.  Hunter  Studies  (1870) 
143.  Lnk.  A  nate  sixpence  worth — that's  a  taste  to  the  piece  o'  us, 
Murdoch  Headings  {i8gs)  I.  71.  (6)  e.Cy.  (Hall.)  e.An.'  The 
child  will  cut  theself,  if  you  do  not  take  away  the  knife. 

14.  Phr.  (i)  //le  one  of  us,  &c.,  with  a  iieff.  v.:  neitlier  of 
us,  &c. ;  (2)  what's  the  clock?  what  o'clock  is  it? 

(i)  I. Ma.  The  one  of  us  hadn  a  thing  on  our  head,  Brown  Yams 
(l88fi)  47,  ed.  1889.     (2)  Inv.  (H.E.F.) 

15.  Omitted  esp.  before  anj'thing  to  which  attention  is 
called,  or  after  curiam  prep,  to  denote  a  locality  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  further  distinguish. 

Ayr.  Brews  gude  ale  at  shore  o'  Bucky,  Burns  Lady  Onlie, 
St.  1.  Cum.  Eh,  but  dog  was  a  fair  skeleton  hissel'  when  he  was 
fouad,  Comh.  Mag.  (Oct.  1890)  390.  Wm.  I  buckled  Galloway 
into'the cart,  HuTroNZ)i()/.5/o(-//iaHrf^rHSf(/i;  (1760)  1.  75.  e.Yks.' 
5.  s.Chs.'  '  Pon  vvunna  stond  theer.'  It  may  always  be  omitted 
before 'same.'  'Tha't  gooin  same  road  as  thy  fayther,' 54.  Midi. 
We'll  hang  up  th'  door  at  fur  end  o'  the  shop,  Geo.  Eliot  A.  Rede 
(1859)  i.  Lei.'  Look  at  neck!  Wlioy,  it's  all  beer  [bare].  Very 
generally  omitted  after  '  at,' 'on,' or  '  under,' /ii/iorf.  33.  War.* 
Sometimes  omitted,  for  emphasis,  as  'Look  at  crows,'  i.e.  the  vast 
number  of  crows.  Brks.'  Omitted  in  cases  where  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  what  place,  &c.  may  be  referred  to.  '  Hast  a-bin  to 
verm  this  marnin'?'  -A  zed  as  a'd  be  at  crassro-ads,'  5.  Hmp.' 
Be'est  agwine  tovyer  [fair]!  You'd  best  call  at  house.  He  was 
up  agin  stable,  Introd.  6.  Som.  He  walked  up  street  so  big  as  a 
house,  an'  comed  in  barton  so  straight  as  a  arrow,  Raymond 
Love  and  Quiet  Life '  i8g^)  109  ;  He'sto  howse  iW.F.R.X  w.Som.' 
Often  omitted — Before 'same.'  "Tis  same's  I  always  told 'ee.'  In 
the  phr.  'to  doors,'  '  to  shop,'  'to  road,' '  in  house,'  'to  hill,'  'to 
harbour,'  '  to  pound,' '  to  load,"  &c.  Before  names  of  public-houses 
or  places.  In  phr.  'up  in  town,"  'in  to  King's  Arms,'  'to  fair.' 
'  I'll  be  to  Half-moon  to  vower  o'clock.'      Dev.  Us  went  up  to 


cemetery.      He  can't  put  his  feet  to  ground,  Reports  Proviitc. 
(1883)  90. 
16.  adv.   Used  before  adj.,  gen.  with  an  inversion  of  the 
verb  and  subject  to  give  special  stress :  very,  so,  how. 

I. Ma.  The  sick  I  am  (S  M.) ;  Howavar  the  happy  you'll  be,  it's 
well  to  remember  Him,  Brown  IVitch  (1889I  61  ;  In  Kings  it's 
tcllin,  ould  David's  son,  the  wise  he  was,  ib.  Doctor  (1887)  8; 
That's  the  man  that  was  the  clever,  ib.  8. 

THE,  see  Thee,  pers.proii.,  Thy. 

THEA,  THEABES,  see  Thae,  Thou,  Thapes. 

THEAD,  sb.  Lei.'  e.An.'  Also  in  form  fead  e.An.> 
rf)Id.]  A  wicker  strainer  placed  in  the  mash-tub  over  the 
hole  in  the  bottom,  that  the  wort  may  run  off  clear.  Also 
called  Batwell  (q.v.). 

[Thede,  bruarys  instrument,  qiialtis  vel  calus  (Prompt.).} 

THEAE,  THEAF,  see  Thae,  Though. 

THEAK,  V.'  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Lin.  Nhp.  Also  written  theek  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.'  Dur.'  w.Dur.'  Cum.'  Wm.  n.Yks.^  Nhp.";  and  in 
forms  teck  S.  &  Ork.' ;  tek  Or.L;  theck  Sc.  S.  &  Ork.' 
Wm.  w.Yks.=  ne.Lan.^  Lin.' ;  theeak  n.Yks."  ne.Yks.' 
e.Yks." ;  theick  Bch. ;  theik  Sc.  (Jam.)  w.Yks.»  ;  thek 
Or.L  ;  theyk  w.Yks.  ;  thick  Lnk.  Edb.     [))Ik  ;  f  ek.] 

1.  V.  To  thatch.     Cf.  thack,  v.^ 

Sc.  Wi'  ae  lock  o'  his  gowden  hair  We'll  theek  our  nest  when 
it  grows  bare,  Scott  Minstrelsy  (1802^  II.  360,  ed.  1848.  Or.I. 
(S.A.S.)  Abd.  Item,  for  thecking  the  grammar  school  with  heddcr, 
Turreff  Gleanings  (1859)  8.  Fif.  Their  house  .  .  .  Snug  theakit 
o'er  wi'  rushes,  Douglas  Poems  (1806  90.  Ayr.  A'  the  vittel  in 
the  yard,  An'  theekit  right,  Burns  Ep,  to  J.  Lapraik  (Sept.  13, 
1785)  St.  7.  Lnk.  The  roof  to  thick  .  . .  cam'  Robin  Hill,  Wi'lang 
wheat  strae,  M'Indoe  Poems  (1805)  65.  e.Lth.  We  had  the  stuff 
a'  into  the  yaird  an'  the  stacks  theekit.  Hunter  /.  Inwick  (1895) 
13.  Edb.  Neatly  thicket  o'er  wi'  lead,  Crawford  Poems  (1798)6. 
Dmf.  The  Laird  had  several  Bee  Skeps  to  theek,  Paton  Caslltbiaes 
(1898)  19.  N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  Dur.',  w.Dur.'  Cum.  A  weel-theeked 
house  and  bit  of  a  stye,  Anderson  B(i//(jrfi  (ed.  1815^  85;  Cam.' 
Wm.  The  strea  theck'd  cottage,  Hutton  Bran  New  JVark  (1785I 
1.45.  n.Yks.' =3*,  ne.Yks.',  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.'*;  w.Yks.s 
Theiking  t'hynder-end  o't'  lailhe— time  it  wor  theiked  tu.  Nhp.* 
(s.v.  Thack). 

Hence  (i)  Theaker,  sb.  a  thatcher  ;  (2)  Theaking,  sb. 
thatch,  thatching ;  7^^.  roof;  (3)  Theakingband,  sb.  a  tie 
or  band  of  twisted  straw  used  in  thatching  ;  (4)  -prod,  sb. 
a  rod  or  stick  sharpened  at  one  end  and  used  in  thatching 
for  securing  the  'theaking  bands.' 

(i)  Cai.'  Frf.  A  theekerfell  a(T  a  hay-soo  he  was  workin'  at, 
Willock  Roselty  Ends  (1886;  67,  ed.  1889.  Ayr.  Robin  Rigging 
the  theeker,  Service  Dr.  Duguid  (ed.  1887)  13a.  N.Cy.'  Nhb. 
Thous  ower  bissey  tiggen  on  woh  Jemmj'  Grame  the  theaker  lad, 
Bf.wick  Tyneside  Tales  (1850)  12.  Dur.'  Cum.  Young  Filly's 
dung  owre  the  lang  stee,  An'  leam'd  peer  Andrew  the  Theeker, 
Gilpin  Sngs.  (1866)  256.  n.Yks.'  ^S",  ne.Yks.',  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.' 
w.Yks.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.)  n.Lin.'  Obs.  (2)  Sc.  A  fire- 
side, and  theeking  ower  our  heads,  Scott  Old  Mortality  (1816)  vi. 
Frf.  'Neath  the  theekin'  0'  the  ruil^,  Reid  Heatherland  1894)  121. 
Slk.  Noo  Mr.  Awmrose  has  gotten  him  out  o'  the  theekin,  Ciir. 
North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  II.  56.  n.Yks.'*,  e.Yks.',  Lin.'  (3,  4) 
n.Yks.*  (s.v.  Thack). 

2.  Fig.  To  cover;  to  clothe;  to  protect. 

Sc.  Theekit  wi'  hair,  Donald  Poems  (1867)  22.  Bcb.  Well 
theicket  in  Achilles'  graith,  Forbes  Ulysses  (1785)  27.  w.Sc. 
Theeking  the  perishing  innocents  with  leaves,  Carrick  Laird  of 
Logan  (1835)  275.  se.Sc.  To  theak  the  caldrif  wizend  hide  O'  ilk 
poor  creature,  Donaldson  Poems  (1809)  5a.  Gall.  A  pump 
theekit  frae  the  frost,  Crockett  Cleg  Kelly  (1896)  383.  N.Cy.' 
A  '  theaking  snow'  quietly  but  continuously  falling,  so  as  to  cover 
thickly  everything,  as  thatch  does  a  house.  n.Yks.*  'You  inun 
theeak  weel  this  caud  weather,'  put  on  extra  clothing.  '  A  well 
theeak'd  back,'  as  that  of  a  person  thickly  clad,  or  very  fleshy. 

Hence  Thecking  or  Theeking,  sb.  clothing,  covering  to 
the  body,  &c. 

Ayr.  Though  ance  she  had  a  guid  theekin'  to  her  banes,  she 
grew  shilpit  as  she  grew  auld,  Service  Notandutns  (i8go)  no. 
Slk.  Bread  .  .  .  and  thecking  l^or  the  back,  Hogg  Tales  (1838) 
405,  ed.  1866.     n.Yks.* 

3.  sb.   Thatch,    thatching ;    grass,    straw,    &c.,   cut    for 
thatching. 

Sh.I.  Shu  tried  ta  shak'  da  bits  o'  teck  an'  moss  oot  o'  Bawby's 
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hair,  S/i.  News  (July  29,  1899I ;  S.  &  Ork.i,  cai.'  Frf.  Owre  it's 
braw  theek  rase  the  cry  o'  despair.  Reid  Hcalherlaiid  (1894)  128. 
N.Cy.i  Nhb.  Tlie  riggan  o'  the  barn  had  broke,  The  theak  had 
fa'en  in,  Prou block  Borderland  Muse  (18961  69:  Nhb.i  Cum., 
Wm.  NicoLSON  (1677)  Trans.  R.  Lit.  Soc.  (1868)  IX.  n.Yks.'", 
ne.Yks.',  e.Yks.',  w.Yks.  (J.J.B.\  w.Yks.=,  ne.Lan.'  (s.v.  Thack). 

4.  Comp.  (i)  Theak -band,  a  tie  or  rope  of  twisted  straw 
or  tarred  band  used  in  thatching;  (2)  -brod,  a  rod  or  sticlc 
sharpened  at  one  end  and  used  in  thatching  for  securing 
the  '  theak-bands  ' ;  (3)  -leisher,  fig.  a  comb  for  the  hair  ; 
(4)  -prod,  see  (2). 

(i)  n.Yks.'*  (2)  w.Yks.2  (s.v.  Thack-brod).  (3)  w.Yks.  A 
horn  comb  (vulgarly  called  a  theik-leisher),  Yhsman.  (Aug.  9, 
18791  88.     (4)  n.Yks.l",  ue.Yks.' 

5.  Heather  brought  to  the  farm-yard  as  litter  for  cattle. 
S.  &  Ork.» 

{O^.pekja,  OY..peccaH,  to  cover,  thatch  (Vigfusson).] 

THEAK,  V?    Not.     [}>Ik.]     To  smart,  sting. 

s.Not.  Did  it  theak,  when  'e  whipped  yer?  (J.P.K.) 

Hence  Theaker,  sb.  a  smart,  stinging  blow. 

'E  did  gi'  me  a  theaker  (I'A.). 

THEAL(E,  5(!>.     Obs.     Lei.  War.     A  board,  plank,  joist. 

Lei.  (K.);  (Hall.);  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  (1858J  174.  War.  Pd. 
for  two  theales  for  the  Church  gates,  Old  Deed,  Soiitham  (1609). 

[OE. pel,  pell,  a  plank  (Sweet).] 

THEAM,  THEAR,  see  They,  Thir,  v. 

THEASAMY,  detn.  proii.  and  dem.  adj.  Wil.  Som. 
Also  written  theeazamy  Som.  [tSia'zami.]  These.  See 
Theasum. 

Wil.'  About  Malmesbury  (and  elsewhere  in  N.  Wilts.)  (s.v. 
Pronouns).  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825)  115; 
SwEETMAN  IVincaiiloii  Gl.  (1885). 

THEASE,  dem.  pron.  and  dem.  adj.  Hrf.  Glo.  Wil.  Dor. 
Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  theas  Som. ;  thees  Wil. 
Dev.;  these  Hrf.'^Glo.';  and  in  forms  deos  Dor.';  theaze 
Som.;  theeuz  n.Wil.;  theeze  Cor.  [tSTz,  tSiaz.]  This; 
used  of  objects  having  a  definite  shape  ;  hie.     See  He. 

Hrf.'^  Glo.  I  can  do  et  thease  time,  Buckman  Darke's  Sojourn 
(1890)  ii  ;  Glo.'  Wil.  Let's  knaa  thease  verj'  day,  Slow  Rhymes 
(1889)  49;  Wil.i  (S.v.  Pronouns).  n.Wil.  What  be  gwain  to  do 
wi' theeuz  ?  (E.H.G.)  Dor.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  for  the 
personal  class  [i.e.  of  formed  individual  things,  as,  a  man,  a  tree,  a 
tool]  are  '  thease  '  and  *  thik,'  and  of  the  impersonal  class  *  this  '  and 
'that.'  We  say,  'Thease  tree  by  this  water,'  Barnes  S>ig.  Sol. 
(1859)  Notes,  iii;  ib.  Gl.  (1E63)  ai;  Dor.'  I  da  look  All  down  deOs 
hangen  on  the  brook,  loi.  Som.  Look  in  any  time  you  do  come 
theas  way,  Raymond  Love  and  Quid  Life  (1894)  47;  Jennings 
Dial.  w.Eng.  (1869).  w.Som.  When  '  dhis  '  or  'dhee'uz,'  '  dhik  ' 
or  '  dhaat '  are  used  alone,  the  distinction  between  the  kind  of 
thing  referred  to  is  still  carefully  maintained.  Of  a  knife  it  would 
be  said  'Dhee'uz'  or  '  dhik'Se-z  muyn.'  .  .  But  of  a  quantity  of 
hay  or  corn,  or  any  substance  of  undefined  shape,  it  would  be  said 
'  dhiish  y uur'z  '  or  '  dhaat  dhae'ur-z  yoa'urz.'  But  when  the  noun, 
whatever  be  its  quality  or  number,  has  been  already  mentioned,  or 
is  to  be  named  in  the  same  sentence,  it  is  referred  to  by  the  neuter 
orindefinit^eform  of  the  demonstrative  'dhaat,  dhis, 'and  not  'dhik, 
dhee'uz.'  Ue-z  au*s  ez  dhaat  ?  Ez  dhaat  dhae'ur  yoa"ur  chiil'urn  ? 
Elworthy  Gram,  (1877)  32.  Dev.  Not  in  thees  parish.  Longmans 
Mag.  (June  1901)  145.  Cor.  Theeze  Rabbart  'es  a  rimer,  Daniel 
Mary  Anne's  Christening,  6. 

Hence  (i)  thease  here  (here,  phr.  this,  this  one;  (2) 
Theaseyerimy,  dem.  adj.  this ;  (3)  Theesum,  dem.  pron., 
see  (i). 

(:)  w.Som.'  Twaud-n  dhik'  dhaeur,  aay  tuul'ee,  twuz  dheeuz 
yuur  [It  was  not  that  I  tell  you,  it  was  this].  (2)  Glo.  Un  arl 
theaseyerimy  tork  a  bin  putt  inta  books,  Cheltenham  Exam.  (Feb. 
I  a,  1896    8.     (3    Wil.  Slow  G/.  (1892  . 

THEASEM,  see  Theasum. 

THEASUM,  dem.  pron.  and  dem.  adj  Glo.  Hmp.  Wil. 
Dor.  Som.  Also  written  theesum  Hmp.'  Wil.' ;  theseum 
Wil. ;  and  in  forms  theasem  Dor. ;  theeazam  Som. ; 
theesem  Wil.;  theezam  Som.;  thesem  Glo.';  thesum 
Wil.  Som.     [Sizam,  'Sia-zsm.]      1.  These.     Cf.  theseun. 

Glo.  Jest  'ee  heft  one  o'  theasum,  Buckman  Darke's  Sojourn 
(1890')  197;  Glo',  Hmp.'  Wil.  Slow  Gl.  118921;  Brixton 
Beauties  (1825)  ;  Slow  Rhymes  (1889)  Gl.  n.Wil.  What  be  us  to 
do  wi' theesum  HE.H.G.^  Dor.  The  kiare  that  I've  a  took  All 
theasum   years.  Young  Rabin  Hill  (1867)  2;    In  theasem  gam- 


bols, Barnes  Poems  (1879)  74.  Sera.  (Hall.);  (W.F.R.); 
Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  1 1825'. 
2.  Phr.  theasum  here,  these. 
Glo.'  Hmp.'  Theesum  here  things.  Wil.'  (s.v.  Pronouns). 
s.Wil.  What  are  theseum  here?  Monthly  Mag.  (1814)  II.  114. 
Som.  You'll  smile  at  theeazam  here  veo  lains,  Jennings  Obs.  Dial. 
w.Eng.  (1825)  126. 

THEAT,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  theet  So.  (Jam.)  Abd. ; 
thete  Abd.  (Jam.)  Per. ;  and  in  forms  thait  w.Sc. ;  thet 
Sc.  [)5it.]  1.  A  rope,  chain,  or  trace  by  which  a  horse, 
&c.,  draws  a  plough,  &c.     Gen.  in  pi. 

Sc.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863).  Abd.  He  bed  latt'n  im  oot 
amon' 's  han's  i'  the  theets,  Alexander  yoA«H_y  Giii  (1871)  xv. 
Per.  Away  the  wheelless  carriage  flew  As  if  the  thetes  the  furies 
drew,  Spence  Poems  (1898)92.  w.Sc.  Crack  gaed  the  thaits ; 
and  the  swingletrees  flew  ower  the  craft  in  splinters,  Carrick 
Laird  oj Logan  (i835"l  163.  Fif.  Colville  Vernacular  {iB^g)  15. 
Slg.  A  muckle  cairt  horse  .  .  .  was  yok'd  lillt  «i'  rope  theats, 
Buchanan  Po«KS  (,1901)  146. 

2.  Phr.  out  of  theat,  fig.  (i)  applied  to  any  one  out  of 
training  from  want  of  practice ;  (2)  out  of  order,  out  of 
all  reason  or  bounds.     Gen.  in  pi. 

(i)  Abd.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Thetisl.  (2)  Sc.  One  is  said  to  be  quite  out 
of  thetes  when  one's  conduct  or  language  is  quite  disorderly,  like 
that  of  a  horse  broken  loose  from  its  harness  (Jam.)  ;  Hence  the 
ordinary  e.xpression  in  Scotland,  'Ye  are  out  of  theet,'  i.e.  ye  are 
extravagant  or  in  the  wrong,  Rudd.  (iA.)  Ayr.  The  puir  sowls 
o'  the  guard  .  .  .  Some  o'  them  loup  oot  o'  the  theats  a'thegither, 
Ochiltree  Out  of  Shroud  (1897')  160.  Lnk.  Mr.  G —  B— ,  and 
Mr.  R—  L  — ,  . .  had  more  influence  upon  that  singular  good  man 
Mr.  Peden  to  put  his  feet  out  of  the  theats  than  all  the  six  and 
twenty  years  tyranny  of  persecution  he  endured,  Walker  Bio^. 
Presbyt.  (ed.  i827'i  I.  94. 

3.  Fig.  A  liking  or  inclination  for. 

Frf.  The  puir  body  no  haein'  muckle  theat  o' siller  that  was  won 
in  a  way  she  didna  ken  o',  Willock  Rosetty  Ends  (1886)  no,  ed. 
1889.     Per.,  Cld.  I  hae  nae  thete  o'  that  (Jam.,  s.v.  Thetis). 

["The  renis  and  the  thetis,  Quharwyth  hys  stedis  jokkit 
war  in  thretis,  Douglas  Eneados  (1513)  IV.  134,  ed.  1874.] 

THEAT,  nn>'.  Or.l.  n.Cy.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lin.  e.An.  Also 
written  theet  n.Yks.'^"*  e.Yks.' ;  and  in  forms  thight 
S.  &  Ork.'  Nrf.  ;  thite  e.An.'  Nrf. ;  thyte  Nrf.     [\nt.'\ 

1.  Impervious  to  water,  &c. ;  close  in  texture ;  not  leaky, 
watertight  or  proof.     Also  useAfitg. 

S.  &  Orlc'  n.Cy.  A  barrel  is  theat,  when  it  holds  liquor  without 
leaking  (,K.)  ;  N.Cy.=,  Lakel.2  n.Yks.'  Gif  t'vessel  beean't  theet, 
t'watter  '11  wheeze  ;  n.Yks.^*  e.Yks.'  A  theet  roof.  A  theet 
cask.  w.Yks.  (R.H.H.)  Lin.  Streatfeild  Lm.  and  Danes 
(1884)  371.     e.An.'     Nrf.  Marshall  Rur.  Econ.  (1787)  ;  Nrf.i 

2.  Tight,  close,  thick-set,  applied  esp.  to  crops,  &c. 
e.An. '  As  applied  to  the  fitting  of  apparel.     Nrf.  Applied  to  a 

wood  (A.G.)  ;  Applied  to  turnips,  or  other  crops;  close,  thick-set, 
Grose  (1790)  Suppl.  ;  The  happy  pair  [of  reed-pheasants]  fly  about 
the  '  thyte  reed,'  plucking  reed-feathers,  Emerson  B/rrfs  (ed.  1895) 
56:  Nrf.' 

Hence  Thightness,  sb.  of  turnips  or  other  crops:  close- 
ness, the  state  of  being  thick-set. 

Nrf.  There  are  men  who  are  fully  aware  that  the  '  proof  of 
their  turnip-crop  depends  more  on  its  thightness  than  on  the  size 
of  the  plant,  Marshall  Rur.  Econ.  (1787)  I.  271. 

[Thyht,  hool  fro  brekynge,  not  brokyn,  integer  (solidiis, 
F.)  (Prompt.).   ON./«7/r,tight,  opp.  to  leaking  (Vigfusson).] 

THEAUM,  see  Thumb. 

THE  AVE,  sb.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  midl.  and  s.Eng. 
Also  written  theeve  Der. ;  and  in  forms  thaive  Hrt. ; 
thave  w.Yks.^  Chs.'^  Not.'  Nhp.'  se.Wor.'  Shr.'  Hrf."- 
Oxf.'  Bdf.  [)>iv  ;  pev.]  A  young  ewe  sheep  that  has  not 
yet  borne  a  lamb.  Also  used  fiig.  of  a  young  woman. 
Cf  teg. 

w.Yks. 2,  Chs.'3  Midi.  Marshall  Rur.  Econ.  (1796)  II.  Der. 
Addy  G/.  (1888)  ;  Der.' A  sheep  of  three  years  ;  Der.2,  Not'  s.Not. 
Just  see  how  many  o'  them  shearlings  is  thaves  (J.P.K.).  Lin.^ 
sw.Lin.'  A  female  sheep  in  its  second  J'car,  before  it  has  had  a  lamb. 
Lei.'  Nhp. '  A  female  sheep  of  the  second  year.  War.^,  w.Wor.', 
s.Wor.',  se.Wor.'  Shr.' A  ewe  sheep  of  the  first  year.  Hrf.' A 
female  sheep  in  the  second  3'ear  which  has  ceased  to  be  a  iamb  and 
is  not  yet  a  ewe.  Glo. '2,  Oxf.'  .A/5,  add.  Brks.  The  mutton  is 
exceptionally  good,  and  included  in  this  sale  are  40  very  choice 
ripe  Southdown  Theaves,  Oxf.  Times  (^Dec.   i,  1900)  a;  Brks.* 


THEAWM 


[8i] 


THEE 


Bdf.  Female  lamb  i|  yr.  old,  or  when  sheared,  BATCiiFXOR  Anal. 
Eiig.  Laii^.  ^1809')  145;  iJ.W.li.)  Hrt.  1  lie  third  ytar  we  call 
a  ewe  a  tliaive,  Ellis  E.rfitn'iiienls  (1750)  43.  Suf.'  Ess.  Ray 
(1691);  Ess.'  w.  Cy.  Ewes  that  have  been  shorn  once,  Morton 
Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863).  Wil.'  A  ewe  of  the  third  year.  Dor.' A 
sheep  three  years  old  and  therefore  having  six  incisors. 

[Item,  at  a  notlier  tynie,  uppon  the  same  ground,  iiij"" 
hoggys  and  xl.tlieyves,P(75toH/.«'//('rA(  Oct.  14,1465)111.43.1.] 

THEAWM,  THEAYK,  THEAZE,  see  Thumb,  Take, 
Thease. 

THEBES,  THEC(CA,  see  Thapes,  Thic(k. 

THECK,  sec  Theak,  v},  Thic(k,  Thick. 

THECKA,  THECKEE,  THECKY,  see  Thic(k. 

THE(E,  I'.   Obs.   Sc.  Lan.   To  thrive,  prosper  ;  to  grow. 

Sc.  Let's  drink,  and  rant  and  merry  make,  And  he  that  spares 
ne'er  mote  he  thee,  Ritson  Sugs.  (1794^  II.  132  (Jam.);  But 
wearie  fa'  the  fairy  wicht  That's  tane  my  bairn  frae  me  ;  .  .  M.iy  he 
never  thee!  Edh.  Mag.  (June  1819)  527  ,'i.;.     Lan.  (K.) 

[OE./("o;;,//o«,  to  flouiish,  prosper  (Sweet).] 

THEE,  56.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dun  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Der. 
Lin.  Also  in  forms  tee  S.  &  Ork.' ;  theeagh  n.Vks.*; 
theegh  Kcb.  vv.Yks.  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.' ;  theigh  w.Yks.'; 
theye  Cum.'     [\n.]    A  dial,  form  of '  thigii.' 

Sc.  (G.W.),  S.  &  Ork."  Per.  I  wade  the  ditches  to  the  thees, 
Spence  Poems  (1898)  71.  Feb.  Stands  wi'  his  untheeked  thccs, 
Z.i«/o«i/G^«<i(i685j  i68,ed.i8i7.  GalI.(A.W.)  Kcb. Histheeghs 
an  hurdies  was  punsh't  tae  a  jeely.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901) 
443.  N.I.'  Nbb.  His  hands  in  liis  kwoat  pockets,  beayth  thimpt 
owr  his  thees,  Bewick  Tynesiile  Tales  (1850)  10.  Dur.',  Cum.', 
n.Yks.'2*  w.Yks.  T'eea  theegh  kittles  (F.P.T.);  w.Yks.'^, 
e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  nw.Der.',  n.Lin.' 

[I  shalle  toche  now  thi  thee,  Towiieley  Myst.  (c.  1450)  47. 
OE.//"o/i,  thigh  (Sweet).] 

THEE,  peis.  pron.  and  v.  Sh.L  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  s.Wal. 
Glo.  Oxf.  Brks.  Nrf  Sur.  limp.  L\V.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev. 
Cor.  I.  Dial,  forms.  1.  (i)  Dee,  (2)  Die,  (3)  T",  (4)  Ta, 
(5)  Te,  (6)  Tee,  (7)  Teh,  (8)  Tey,  (9)  Th',  (10)  Tha,  (11) 
The,  (12)  Theh,  (13)  They,  (14)  Thi,  (15)  Thie,  (16)  Tho, 
(17)  Thur.     [Si;  unstressed  tSa.] 

(i)  Sh.I.  Glide  guide  dee,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  243.  (a) 
S.  &  Ork.'  {3)  s.Lan.'  T'.  (4)  Cum.'  Fares  ta  weel  (s.v.  Fares- 
ta).  ne.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  Iiiirod.  24.  w.Yks.  Sit  ta  dahn,  Preston 
Poems  (1864^  5.  Not.  What  ails  ta?  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  69. 
(5)  Cum.  I  send  te  thisan,  Lonsdale  Mag.  (Feb.  1867)  309.  s.Lan. 
Bamfokd  Dial.  ;i846).  Lei.'  26.  (6)  Cum.  Monie  .  .  .  Wad  like 
to  sit  wi' tee  and  me,  Anderson  Ballads  {iQo$)6&;  Cnm.',  s.Lan.', 
Der.'  Obs.  (q.  8)  s.Lan.'  (9)  Nhb.  How  way  hehaym  wouth  tli', 
Bewick  Tyiieside  Tales  (1850)  13.  s.Lan.  Bamford  Dial.  (i854\ 
(10)  Cum.  We'l  mak  tha  fringes  o'  gold,  Dickinson  Siig.  Sot. 
(1859)  vii.  Wm.  Spec.  Dial.  (1880)  pt.  ii.  4.  n.Yks."  ne.Yks.' 
He  sent  tha,  23.  e.Yks.'  m.Yks.'  hitrod.  24.  w.Yks.  All  i' 
t'rahm  envyin'  tha,  Cudworth  Dial.  Sketches  (1884")  6;  Wright 
Gram.  IVndhll.  (1892)  116.  n.Lan.  OlT  with  tha,  Wilson  Brtffrt 
Queen  (1900  lo.  ne.Lan.'  Lin.  I  clean  forgot  tha,  Tennyson 
Owd Rod  {iWoi).  Shr.'  Gram.  Outlines,  n^.  Dev.  Tha  uprite  luv 
tha,  Baird  Sng.Sol.  (i86o)  i.  4.  Cor.  I'll  put  tha  in  my  Fayther's 
spiritual  Court,  Harris  Wheal  Veor{\(joi)  110.  (11)  Nhb.  Robson 
Sng.  Sol.  {1859)  Notes.  Cum.^  Get  oot  wid  the',  Jwohnny — I  tell 
the',  be  dciin,  41.  e.Yks.  (R.S.)  w.Yks.'  I'll  tell  the  aw,  ii.  303. 
Lan.  Tim  Bobbin  Vieiv  Dial.  (ed.  1806)  Gl.  Glo.'  Nrf.  Far  thC 
well,  Gillett  Sng.  Sol.  (18601  Notes,  3.  (12)  w.Yks.  Ah'll  spcik 
to  theh  in  a  minnit,  Banks  IVkfld.  IVds.  (1865I.  (13)  m.Yks.' 
Introd.  24.  s.Chs.'  Emph.  64.  Shr.'  Gram.  Outlines,  47.  (14) 
w.Yks.  Ah'll  tak  thi  hooam,  Keighley  News  i^Mar.  16,  1889J  7,  col. 
7.  Lan.  Si  thi,  Bess.  Banks  Manch.  Man  (1876)  i.  s.Lan.', 
s.Chs.'  64.  15}  Der.'*  Surrie,  hie  thie  doo'not  throotch.  (16) 
Lan.',  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Here,  get  this  into  tho.  (17)  Dev.  I'll 
write  tliur,  deer  Jan,  a  banging  girt  letter,  N.  Hogg  Poet.  Lett. 
(ed.  1865)  8. 

2.  Coiilraclioits:  (i)  Thee'rt,  thee  art;  (2)  Thees,  ia)  see 
(1);  (6)  thee  hast;  (3)  Thee'se,  thee  dost ;  (4)  Thee'st,  (n) 
see  (2,  6) ;  (Al  thee  hadst ;  (c)see(i);  (5)  Thee't,  see  (i). 

(1)  Cor.  Bchowld,  thee'rt  feer,  Sng.  Sol.  ^18591  i.  15;  Thee'rt 
braave  and  bloody,  Tom,  Tregeli-as  Tales,  Trenman,  8.  (2,  a) 
Wor.  Berrow'sjrn.  (Mar.  17,  1888).  (A)  w.Som.  Dhee-s  u-broakt 
dhi-  buurxhes,  Elworthy  Gram.  (1877)  40.  (3)  Wil.  Thee'se 
crawl  and  stretch.  Slow  Pity mes  (1889)36;  Ta  baig  vrim  thay 
thee'se  know  caant  speer,  ib.;  Wil.'  Wh.it's  thee'se  want  to  knaw 
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vorl  (s.v.  Pronouns).  (4,  a)  Der.  Hear  how  thec'st  fared,  and  . .  . 
what  thee'st  done,  Good  Wds.  (1881)  845.  Brks.'  Thce'st  best 
be  atr.  I.W.'  Dev.  Wait  till  thee'st  tried  a  French  prison, 
Norway  Parson  Peter  1900)  104.  (6)  Brks.'  n.Dev.  I  lliort 
thee'st  got  et  all  by  heart,  RocK/iman' AV//(i867)  St.  3.  c)  Wor. 
Why  thccst  as  fussy  as  a  thrush  with  her  young  uns.  Berrow'sjrn. 
(Mar.  17,  1888  .      [5)  Midi.  Geo.  Eliot  A.  Bedt  (1859)  I.  11. 

II.  Dial.  uses.       1.  pers.proii.,  ace.  sing.  You. 

Nhb.  How  way  hehaym  wouth  th',  Bewick  fyneside  Tales{\i%<i) 
I  a.  Cum.  'Tee,'  which  is  emphatic,  and  is  somewhat  limited  locally, 
is  employed  in  place  of  the  'you'  of  standard  English,  when 
contempt  or  familiarity  are  to  be  indicated  (E.W  P.).  Wm.  Lile 
saarvisable  waark  et  ennybody  can  git  oot  o  tha,  Spec.  Dial.  {1860^ 
pt.  ii.  4.  n.Yks.*,  ne.Yks.'  23.  cYks.  I  bids  thee  get  out  of  my 
house,  Simmons  Lay-Fits.  Mass-Bi.  399;  e.Yks.'  m.Yks.'  The 
forms  of  the  and  pcrs.  sing.,  though  naturally  the  expression  of 
familiar  feeling,  is  yet  associated  with  contemptuous  treatment  on 
the  part  of  a  speaker,  Introd.  24.  w.Yks.  Still  extensively  used, 
but  it  is  not  so  general  now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  Wright 
Gram.  IVndhll.  (1892)  118.  s.Lan.'  s.Chs.'  Implies  familiarity, 
or  at  least  absence  of  constraint.  .  .  Also  adopted  to  express  anger, 
contempt,  or  strong  emotion,  65,  66.  nw.Der.'  Not.  What  ails  ta, 
child?  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  69.  Lin.  I  doan't  knoa  thee, 
Gilbert  Riigge  (1866)  H.  63.  sw.Lin.'  Used  ...  in  familiar 
conversation.  'Thou  likesttohearMr.C.  read  to  thee'  (s.v.  Thou". 
Lei.'  26.  Glo.  The  laws  that  govern  the  use  of '  thee '  and  '  thou ' 
amongst  agricultural  workers  are  not  to  be  violated.  .  .  A  co-mate 
or  inferior  is  to  be  so  addressed,  but  when  they  quarrel  the  '  thou ' 
and  '  thee '  should  not  be  dropped  since  that  would  be  an  admission 
of  the  adversary's  superiority,  Buckman  Darke's  Sojourn  (1890) 
iii ;  Glo.'  Used  .  .  .  not  only  familiarly  amongst  friends  but  also 
contemptuously  and  in  anger  (s.v.  Thou  and  thee).  Oxf.  'Thee'  is 
used  by  the  boys  to  each  other.  Also  in  quarrels  and  very  familiar 
conversation;  but  not  before  superiors  (A. P.);  Oxf.'  It  is  con- 
sidered a  liberty  for  a  stranger  to  say  '  thee '  to  any  one.  Nrf. 
Almost  entirely  disused,  being  only  retained  in  some  salutations. 
'  Far'  the  well.' .  .  '  Sam'  onto  thee,'  the  constant  response  to  the 
toast,  'Here's  t'ye,'  Gillett  Sng.  Sol.  (i860)  Notes,  3.  Hmp. 
Often  used  between  near  relations  or  old  friends  H.W.E.)  ;  Hmp.' 
Very  commonly  used.  s.WiL  iUoH//i/)'il/(j^.  (1814)  II.  114.  w.Som. 
Most  generally  used  by  seniors  to  their  juniors,  by  boj'S  to  each 
other,  and  by  farmers  to  their  servants  or  labourers.  It  is  used  to 
express  anger,  contempt,  and  also  endearment,  but  it  usually  implies 
much  familiarity,  and  would  never  except  for  intentional  imperti- 
nence be  used  by  an  inferior;  but  its  form  is  always 'dhee.'  'Thou' 
is  never  heard,  Elworthy  Gram.  (1877)  35.  n.Dev.  Dim  [thee] 
is  again  rather  more  heard  in  North  Devon  than  with  us,  ib.  Cor. 
I'll  get  a  twig,  and  drive  thee  out,  Hvnr  Pop.  Rom.  w.Eng.  (1865) 
57,  ed.  1896. 

2.  Used  for  the  noni.  sing. :  thou,  you. 

Chs.3  Thee  nOan  '  Midi.  Thee't  like  thy  dog  Gyp,  Geo.  Eliot 
A.  Bede  (1859  I.  11.  Stf.  The  Chmnicle  (Oct.  25,  1901).  s.Stf. 
(G.T.L.),  Der.'  Not.  Thee  can't  dream.  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901) 
113.  Lei.'  Not  common  except  in  addressing  children.  'Will 
thee  'av  some,  love?'  Introd.  25,  26.  Wor.  Thees  no  more  brains 
noramaggit,  Sf/row's/rH.  (Mar.  17,  1888).  w.Wor.'  Hrf. 'Thou' 
is  never  used,  but  often  'thee'  is  substituted  for  it.  'Thee  hast' 
(J.B.).  s.Wal.  Thee  must  have  paid  a  lot  for  that,  Raine  Garthowen 
(1900)  8g.  Glo.  Thee  bist  a  queer  un,  Gissing  Vill.  Hampden 
(1890)  I.  xi ;  Glo.'  Brks.  Thee  bist  wunnerful  cheerful,  Phoebe, 
Hayden  Thatched  Cottage  ^igoa")  9;  Brks.'  Snr.  Thee  do  look 
abon  a  bit  hot,  Bickley  Snr.  Hills  (1890)  I.  i.  Hmp.  Thee  casn't 
cast  thee  (H.R.).  s.Hmp.  Thee  beest  a  fool  (J.B.P.\  LW.»  Wil. 
If  thee  cant  read,  thee  knows  what  a  book  is,  thee  gawney,  Ewinc 
Jan  IVindniill  (1876)  v;  Wil.'  s.v.  Pronouns\  Dor.  Thee've  a- 
got  a  young  chile  to  mind.  Hare  Dinah  Kellow  {igoi)  11.  w.Som.' 
Dev.  Ef  thee  dissent  mend  thee  ways,  Salmon  Ballads  (1899)  60. 
e.Dev.  Thee  wast  boarn  o'  thy  mauther,  Pulman  Sng.  Sol.  ,i86o) 
viii.  5.  Cor.  Thee  doesn't  deserve  it,  because  thee  aren't  playing 
fair,  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  w.Eng.  (18655  58,  ed.  1896. 

3.  Used  with  an  imper. 

Cum.  Fares-te-weel,  Watty,  Anderson  Bu/Zarfs  (1805)53  ;  Cam.' 
Far  tha  weel.  Fares  ta  weel.  w.Yks.  Thee  read  it,  Lucas  Stud. 
Nidderdale  (c.  i88a) ;  (J.W.)  Lan.  See  tha,  Jim,  Donaldson 
Larnin  to  Sing  (1886)  5.  s.Chs.'  '  Dhey'is  used  with  an  imperative 
allirmative  when  emphasis  is  required  and  always  precedes  the 
verb  :  '  Thee  mind  thy  own  business.'  With  an  imperative  negative 
(dhaa]  may  also  be  used,  but  is  less  strong  than  [dhey].  '  Du)nu 
dhaa  goa-  dheeur'  is  not  so  strong  as  '  Dii)nu  dhey  goa*  dheeur," 
but  stronger  than  '  Dii)na  goa'dheeur,'67.  Wil.' Neverthee  mind 
(s.v.  Pronouns). 
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4.  Reflex.   Thyself. 

Nhb.  Thou  can  get  thee  on  thee  sister's  shoun,  Bewick 
Tynesidc  Tales  (1850)  13.  w.Yks.  Kuni  forad,lad,  an  sit  iSe  dan, 
Wright  Gram.  fViicllill.  (1892I  120.  Lan.  Sit  tho  deau-n,WAUGH 
7"»//5:ed.Milner)  II.  7.  s.Chs.'  Get  tliee  dressed,  69.  Not.  Tliee 
can't  dream  to  hurt  thee  after  'Jesus  Christ's  sake,  Amen,'  Prior 
Foeest  Ftk.  (1901)  113. 

5.  Used  for  the  pi.  nom.  and  ace. :  you. 

Lan.  Thee  men  are  a"  alike,  Pall  Mall  Mag.  (Sept.  1901)  123; 
Thee  men  when  thee  gets  together  at  th'  beer-house,  Antrobus 
IViMtrsiiioor  (1901}  ai6.     Brks.'  6. 

6.  Phr.  f/iee  by  thou  is  a  quaker's  son,  prov.     Hrf  (Col/. 
L.L.B.) 

[On  the  disjunctive  use  of 'thee'  see  the  Grammar.] 

7.  V.   In  phr.  fo  tliee  and  thou,  to  address  in  the  2nd  pers. 
sing. ;  to  talk  famiharly  with.     See  Thou,  5. 

w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  Famiharly  he  '  thee  d '  and  thou'd'  the 
men.  And  cheekily  they  '  thee'd  '  and  '  thou'd  '  again,  Doherty  N. 
Barlow  {1B84)  28.  Oxf.i  I  can't  abar'n  a  thee-in  an' thou-in  about. 
Wil.i  '  He  thee'd  and  thou'd  us,'  said  of  a  clergyman  who  was 
very  familiar  with  his  flock.  A  man  complained  of  the  way  in 
which  his  neighbours  had  been  abusing  him,  the  climax  of  it  all 
being  reached  when  they  began  to  '  thee  and  thou '  him. 

THEE,  see  Thae,  Thy. 

THEEA,  THEEAF,  see  Thae,  Tharf. 

THEEAZAM,THEEAZAMY,seeTheasum,Theasamy. 

THEEDLE,  sb.  Obs.  Knr.  (Jam.)  A  stirring-rod  for 
porridge,  &c.     See  Thible,  Thivel. 

THEEF,  sb.  Cai.'  Also  written  thief.  [\>\i.}  1.  An 
escape  of  wind,  flatulence.  2.  A  stench  ;  a  bad  smell. 
Cf  feff,  si.i 

[ON.  pefr,  a  smell  (Vigfusson).] 

THEEGH,  THEEK,  see  Thee,  sb.,  Theak,  v} 

THEEL,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  theil  (Jam.).  [I'll.]  A 
stirring-rod  for  porridge,  &c.     See  Thivel. 

Fif.  A  vigorous  use  of  the  porridge  stick  or  '  theel,'  Colville 
Vernacular  yiSgoi)  41  ;  (Jam.,  s.v.  Thcivil). 

THEENE,  V.    Obs.    Wxf  •    To  close.    See  Tine,  v." 

THEER,  see  There. 

THEE'S,/io55.  nn^;    Dev.    [Siz.l   Thy,  your.    Cfthoo's. 

Robert  Biles  shall  be  thee's  man,  Jane  Loids/iip  {i8g-])  40  ;  I 
don't  sense  thee's  talk,  ib.  Ever  Molmii  (1901)  44. 

THEESEM,  THEESEN,  see  Theasum,  Theseun. 

THEEST,  pers.  pron.  Cor.  Also  in  form  thees.  Used 
for  the  nom.  sing. :  thee,  thou. 

Theest  must  lam  some  traade  or  'nuther,  Loiigtjiaii's  Mag.  (Feb. 
'893)  375  ;  Pick  up.  Bill  Hosken,  an'  go  thec'st  home,  Lee  Paul 
Carali  (1898)  32  ;  Theest  talk  of  sillin'  sheers,  thee  hoogly  zape  ! 
Daniel  But/gel.  w.Cor.  'Thees  must.'  I  have  never  heard  it 
without  'must'  (M.A.C.). 

THEESUIM,  THEET,  see  Theasum,  Theat,  sb.,  adj. 

THEETEN,  V.  n.Yks.=  [[ntan.]  To  tighten.  Cf  theat, 
adj.  Hence  Theetening,  sb.  the  cementing  materials  in 
a  building. 

[Thyhtyn,  or  make  thyht,  inlegro,  consolido,  solido 
(Prompt.).] 

THEEVE,  THEEVIL,  see  Theave,  Thivel. 

THEFNICUTE,  see  Fefnicute. 

THEFTUOUS,  adj.     Obs.  or  obsol.    Sc.    Thievish. 

Per.  Winked  at  the  theftuous  outrages  of  those  under  their 
command,  Monteath  Dunblane  (18351  20,  ed.  1887.  Gall.  Like  a 
theftuous  schoolboy,  Crockett  Locltinvar  (1897)  287. 

Hence  Theftuously,  adv.  by  theft. 

Arg.  He  would  hang  a  Cowal  man  for  theftuously  away  taking 
a  board  of  kipper  salmon,  Munro  /.  S/>len(l:il  (18981  50. 

[Was  not  the  theftuous  stealing  away  of  the  daughter . . . 
the  first  ground  vvherupon  all  this  great  noise  hath  since 
proceeded  ?  King  James  I,  to  Bacon,  Aug.  23,  1617  (CD.).] 

THEFTY,  orf/.    n.Yks.='    [be'fti.]    Thievish. 

THEG,  see  Thig. 

THEGGY,  THEGIDDER,  see  Thic(k,  Thegither. 

THEGITHER,  nn';..  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Also  written 
the  githerGall.;  and  in  forms  thegether,  thegidder  Sc. 
I Sagi-Sar, -getSar.]     Together. 

Sc.  A'  the  time  ye  are  thegither,  Scott  Midlothian  (1818)  xx. 
Mry.  When  bairns  we  were  a'  douk'd  thegither.  Hay  Linlie  (1851) 
I.).     c.Sc.The  I wa  aye  gang  thegether,  Setoun  ;?.  Un/u/iarl  1896) 


iv.  Abd.  Ca' a  bit  framie  thegidder,  ALEXANDERyo/;H«jG!ii(i87i) 
xvii.  Per.  A'wesjuist  doin' whata'  could  tae  keep  things  thegither, 
Ian  Maclaren  Auki Lang  Syne  {i8<)z)  10.  Fif. Twa  cronies  link'd 
in  love  thegidder,  liEtitUKfit  Papistry  (1827)  11.  Gall.  Aye  sin  syne 
we  liv'd  the  gitlier,  Lauderdale  Poems  (1796)  7.  N.I.',  n.Cy. 
(Hall.)  Nhb.  We've  had  three  happy  years  thegither,  S.  Tynedale 
Stud.  (1896)  Robbie  Armstrom^  ;  Nhb.*  (s.v.  The). 

'THEGLUM,  THEIGH,  see  Metheglin,  Thee,  sb. 

THEIK,  THEIM,  see  Theak,  v},  Tharm. 

THEIR,  pass.  pron.  Var.  dial,  forms  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng. 
and  Amer.  [tSe3(r ;  unstressed  t53(r.]  I.  Dial,  forms. 
(I)  Aar,  (2)  Dere,  (3)  Dir,  (4)  Dyr,  (5)  Teear,  (6)  Tear, 
(7)  Thaire,  (8)  Thar,  (9)  Thear,  (10)  Theer,  (11)  Ther, 
(12)  The're,  (13)  They,  (14)  Thir,  (15)  Thor,  (16)  Thur. 

(i)  Wxf.^  Aar  gentrize  ware  bibbeen,  84.  (2)  Ken.^  Introd.  6, 
Sus.'  8.  (3)  Sh.I.  Dey  micht  get  dir  een  apo'  me,  Ollason 
Mareel  [igoi)  !■].  (4)  S.  &  Ork.'  Dyr  ain.  (5"!  s.Lan.'  (6)  Lan. 
An'  t'kine  drop  teer  cauves,  Kay-Shuttleworth  Scarsdale  (i860) 
II.  36.  (7)  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  (8)  Shr.»  It's  thar  fence.  War.^ 
Introd.  15.  (9)  Sur.  Look  at  thear  hands,  Son  of  Marshes  On 
Sur.  Hills  (1891)  217.  (10)  Lan.  Th'  farmer's  wife  at  the  end 
theer  yerd  seed  summat,  Harland  &  Wilkinson  Flk-Lore  (1867) 
60.  s.Lan.^  'He's  gooin'  to  theer  heawse.'  No  rule  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  distinctive  use  of 'theer' and  '  ther' when  used 
as  possessive  pronouns.  Their  use  is  entirely  a  matter  of  custom. 
Der.  The  childer'll  be  off  theer  yeads  at  the  thowt,  Gilchrist 
Milton  (1902)  6.  Dev.  Theer  mother's  brother,  Phillpotts 
Striking  Hours  (1901I  50.  (11)  Wm.  When  they  dra  up  ther 
cortan,  Wheeler  Dial.  (1790)  113,  ed.  1821.  n.Yks.^  m.Yks.' 
'  Dhu'  unemph.  In  the  case  of  this  form  and  corresponding 
ones,  r  is  added  when  a  following  word  begins  with  a  vowel, 
Introd.  25.  w.Yks.  Wright  Gram.  IVndlill.  1892)  122.  s.LanA 
They  liv'n  i'  ther  own  heawse.  s.Chs.'  68.  [Amer.  Ther 
Sabbath-breakin'  to  spy  out,  Lowell  Biglow  Papers  (1848)  27.] 
(12)  Nhb.  The're  fingers,  Bewick  Tynestde  Tales  (^1850)  13.  (13) 
m.Yks.'  Introd.  25.  (14)  n.Ir.  But'U  tell  thir  uncomfort.  Lays  and 
Leg.  { 1884)  83.  Lin.  Them  or  thir  feythers,  Tennyson  N.  Farmer, 
New  Style  (1870)  st.  13.  (is')  Nhb.  Doon  they  gans  on  thor  knees, 
Pease  Mark  0'  Deil  (1894)  30 ;  Nhb.i  (16)  Lan.  Help  folk  wi'  thur 
sledges  along,  Harland  Lyrics  (1866)  246. 

II.  Dial.  use.     In  phr.  oa  their  or  their  oa,  all  of  them. 

Cam.  (E.W.P.);  Cum.''  Denman  was  oa  ther  daddies  (s.v. 
Daddies). 

THEIR,  see  They. 

THEIRN,  poss.  pron.  Stf.  Lei.  War.  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo. 
Oxf  Brks.  Mid.  Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  Wil.  Amer.  Also 
in  forms  thaayrn  Brks.' ;  thairn  Glo.^ ;  thern  Hrf  ^  Sur. 
Wil.     [tSesTan.]       1.  Disjunctive  use :  theirs.     Cf  hisn. 

Stf.  Tlie  CItronicle  (Aug.  23,  1901).  s.Stf.  If  they  thinkin'  it's 
theirn,  let  em  tak  it,  Pinnock  Bit.  Cy.  Ann.  (1895V  Lei.'  26. 
War.'^  'Whose  cat's  this?'  'Theirn  next  door';  War.*  (s.v. 
Hisn\  s.'War.'  (s.v.  Hisn\  Shr.'  49.  Hrf.^  Most  on  'em  be  theirn. 
Glo.^  15.  s.Oxf.  It's  no  business  o'  theirn,  Rosemary  C/iilterns 
(189s)  146.  Brks.l  6.  w.Mid.  I  finished  my  job,  but  they  hadn't 
done  theirn  (W.P.M.).  ne.Ken.  (H.W.I,  Sus.' (S.v.  Hisn\  Hmp. 
(H.C.M.B.);  Hmp.'  Introd.  7.  s.Hmp.  So  there  were  his'n,  and 
her'n,  and  their'n  ye  see,  'Verney  L.  Lisle  (1870)  viii.  'Wil.  Slow 
Gl.  (1892);  'Wil.'  (s.v.  Pronouns).  [Amer.  When  other  folks  lost 
their'n  from  the  boys,  his'n  always  hung  there  like  a  bait  to  a 
hook,  Sam  Slick  Clockmaker  (1836)  ist  S.  x.] 
2.  Conjunctive  use  :  their. 

Sur.  Too  proud  to  tell  thern  name  in  Christian  fashion,  Bickley 
Sur.  Hills  (1890)  II.  vi. 

THEIRS,  poss.  pron.  Suf  [tSeaz.]  Their  house. 
(S.J.),(C.T.) 

THEIRSELVES,  ;v;7c.v. /iro«.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc. 
Irel.  and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  thaayrzelves  Brks.'; 
thairsel,  thairsels  Sc. ;  tharselves  Shr.* ;  tharsilves 
Cor. ;  theerselves  Der.  Dev. ;  theezelves  Brks.' ;  their- 
sells  Wm.;  theirsels  Sc.  N.I.'  n.Cy.  Dur.  w.Yks.^  Lan.' 
Chs.'  nw.Der.'  Not.'  Lei.'  Nhp.'  War.^ ;  theirzels  w.Som.' ; 
theirziilves  n.Dev. ;  thersel  e.Lan.' ;  thersells  Wm.; 
thersels  ne.Yks.'  m.Yks.'  ne.Lan.'  s.Lan.';  thirsel  Sc. : 
thirsells  Nhb.;  thirsels  Sc.  Uls.  Lan.;  thorsels  Nhb.' 
n.Yks.^  [Unstressed  t5a(r)se'lvz,  -se'lz.]  Themselves. 
See  Theirsen(s. 

Sc.  'Thairsel'  [is]  used  when  the  idea  is  collective:  'thair- 
sels '  when  the  idea  is  segregate.  '  Ye  maun  keip  thyr  be  thair- 
sel,' Murray  Dial.  (1873)  197  ;  Folk'll  hardly  gang  the  length  o' 
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thirsel'  withool  a  train,  Wright  Sc.  Life  (1897)  32.  Frf.  Gin 
they  wad  only  rcise  tlicirscl's,  Keid  Ueallifilaiiil iiSg^""  26.  Lnk. 
Dae  ye  think  for  a  mecnit  that  they  arc  spcndin'  a  shillin"  the  less 
on  thirscl's,  Gordon  Pyolsliaw  1885')  116.  Edb.  They  were  puir 
bodies  theirsels,  Campbell  Deilie  Jmk  (1897)  155.  Dnif.  To  l<ecp 
thcirsel's  frae  cauUI,  Johnstone  Poems  (1820)  113.  Kcb.  Tlie 
ministers  is  no  fond  o'  'caul  kail  het  again'  theirsels, Trotter  Gull. 
Gossip  (1901)  7.  N.I.'  Uls.  Amusin'  thirscl's  for  a  fortnicht, 
M'Ilroy  Craigliimie  (1900)  27.  n.Cy.  IIall.1  Nhb.  Ere  they 
kent  thirsells  stricken  ava!  Coi/iitltliile  S)ij;s.  (1852)  112;  Nhb.' 
(s.v.  SelV  Dur.  Liberty  to  please  theirsels,  Guthrie  Kilty  Fngaii 
(1900I  104.  Wni.  T'younger  end,  amang  thersells,  mcead  fun, 
Spei:  Dial.  (1880)  pt.  ii.  37;  Folks  leeve  in  caves  ...  by  their 
sells,  HuiTON  Bkiii  New  Jf'nc*  (1785)  1.  196.  n.Yks.=  ne.Yks.' 
24.  ni.Yks.'  Iiilioil.  25.  w.Yks.'  Help  their  sellcs ;  w.Yks.^ 
Lan.  When  misfortins  are  bad  o'  thir.-els,  Harland  Lyrics 
(1866)  287;  Lan.',  ne.Lan.1,  eXan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.'  Der.  A 
bad  lot;  as  lives  for  theerselves,  Ouida  Pi(ck  (ed.  1901)  v. 
nw.Der.',  Not.'  s.Not.  They've  only  theirselves  to  blame  (j.P.K.). 
nXin.  They  think  they'll  look  big  by  makiii'  theirselves  look  like 
our  maisters,  Peacock  R.  Skirlaiigh  U870)  I.  275.  Lei.'  Nhp.' 
Servants  are  often  told 'to  keep  theirsels  to  theirsels.'  War.^  Shr.' 
Gram.  Outlines,  48.  Glo.  They  can't  look  after  theirselves  like 
me,  GissiNG  K;//.  //(jHi/x/fH  (1890)  III.  ii.  Brks.' 6,  7.  Nrf.  Men 
twistering  theirselves  into  all  mander  0'  forms,  Spilling  Molly 
Miggs  (1902)  87.  w.Sus.  The  swearers  by  theirselves,  Gordon 
Vill.  and  Doctor  (1897  106.  Dor.  Let  'em  please  theirselves, 
Francis  Pastorals  (1901)  40.  w.Som.  Dhai  oan  uurt  dhaeurzuul'z 
or  -zuul,  Elworthy  Gram.  (1877)  42;  w.Soni.'  Tidn  same's  off 
anybody  could  do  it  theirzels.  Dev.  Let  'em  bide  an'  find  men 
for  theerselves,  PHiLLPorrs  Sons  of  Morning  (1900)  211.  n.Dev. 
All  of  a  minute  the  wuds  stopped  o'  theirzulves,  Zack  Dunstable 
IVeii  (1901)  25.  Cor.  They  thinks  tharsilves  quait  ansom.  Daniel 
Muse,  41.  [All  mostly  sounded  to  be  a-talkin  to  theirselves, 
Dickens  Bleak  House  (1853)  xlvii.] 

THEIRSENiS,  refl.  pron.  Yks.  Lan.  Midi.  Not.  Lin. 
Lei.  War.  Shr.  Also  in  forms  theersens  n.Yks.  Midi. ; 
thersens  ne.Yks.' c. Yks.'  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  s. Lan.';  theseln, 
thesenls  w.Yks.;  thessen  Lin.  [Unstressed  tS3se'n(z.] 
Themselves.    See  Theirselves. 

Yks.  They  sud  do  it  reight  theirsens,  Taylor  Miss  Mites  (1890) 
xiii.  n.Yks.  Sum  of  them  chaps  at  went  thruf  the  whole  thing 
fra  the  forend  theersens,  Why  John  [Coll.  L.L.B.).  ne.Yks.' 24, 
e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Wright  Gram.  WnMll.  (1892)  122; 
(C.E.F.)  Lan.  Hoo  knows  th'  company  would  think  their.sen  too 
good  fur  her,  Antrobus  IVihlersmoor  {igoi)  275.  s.Lan.'  Midi. 
Folks  a-fancyin'  theersens,  Bartram  People  of  Clapton  (1897)  37. 
Not.  (L.C.M.);  I'J.H.B.);  Not.^  They  took  theirsens  off.  s.Not. 
(J.P.K.)  Lin.  Says  to  thessen  naw  doubt,  Tennyson  A'.  Fanner, 
Old  Style  {1864)  St.  1^.  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.' They  do  it  within  their- 
sens a  deal  fs.v.  Sen).     Lei.',  War.^     Shr.'  Grant.  Oiillincs,  48. 

THEIVEL.  THEKtKA,  THEKKY,  see  Thivel,Thic(k. 

THEM,  pers.  pron.,  don.  pron.  and  dent.  adj.  Var.  dial, 
forms  and  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and  Arner.  [tSem,  tSem, 
tSeam ;  unstressed  Sam.]  I.  Dial,  forms:  (i)  Dem,  (2) 
Tem,(3)Thaini,(4)Thame,  (5)Theeni,  (6)  Thiin,  (7)Thum. 

(i)  Sh.I.  She  flang  dem  i'  da  peerie  gricc  pan,  5h.  Ncivs  (July 
30,  1898) ;  S.  &.  Ork.',  Ken.  (  H.M.),  Sus.'  8.  2)  Cum.  Whar  men 
feeds  tem  in  at,  Lonsdale  Mag.  (Feb.  1867)  310;  Cum.'  (3)80. 
Murray  Oi'fl/.  (1873)  184.  Cuni.',e.Lan.'  (4)  Cum.  Kelph  il/isc 
Poems  (1847)  122.  w.Yks.  Ah'm  noan  o'  thame  'At  calls  at  t'time 
by  t'clock,  Preston  Poems  1864)  5.  (5)  e.Lan.'  (51  n.Ir.  They 
ach  had  a  toothful  till  help  thim  till  wink,  Lays  and  Leg.  (1884) 
8a.  Nhb.  She  says  te  thim,  RonsoN  Bk.  Ruth  (i860)  i.  20. 
m.Yks."  Introd.  25.    (7)  Cor.  Knack  thum  down,  Daniel  Biulgcl,  13. 

II.  Dial.uses.  1.  pers. pron.  Providence, the  Heavenly 
Powers  ;  freq.  in  phr.  T/ieni  above. 

Per.  It's  juist  a  most  terrible  nicht,  though  nae  doubt  them  'at 
sent  it  kens  best,  Cleland  Inchhrackcn  (1883)  9,  ed.  1887  ;  Them 
at  sends  a'  things  kens  what's  tor  our  gude,  ib.  75.  Ir.  Sure  'tis 
from  far  enough  it's  com',  if 'twas  the  likes  of  Them  sent  it,  Barlow 
Martin's  Comp.  (1896)  25.  Cum.  And  whae,  Torquatus,  can  be 
sworn  'At  thame  abuin  'ill  grant  To-mworn?  Relph  Misc.  Poems 
(1847)  122.  s.Stf.  There's  times  when  you'd  think  the  very  words 
we  speak  was  put  into  our  lips  by  Them  Above,  Murray  Church 
of  Humanity  (1901 )  72.  Ken.  I  don't  want  to  presume  to  interfere 
with  Them  above,  Carr  Cottage  Plk.  (1897)61. 
2.  -Used  lor  the  nont.  '  they.' 

e.Yks.'  n.Lin.'  Them  is  a  thuskin'  pair  o'  twins.  Lei.'  Them 
be  dal'd,  a6.     War.^  Introd.  15.     Brks.' 


3.  Used  instead  of  their '  before  participial  constructions. 
Sc.    A.W.),  n.Cy.,  w.Yks,  Midi.   J.  W.;     Sur.  Whafs  the  usco" 

them  growing  turnips  ?  Hoskyns  Talpa  (1852)  160,  ed.  1857  ;  Sur.' 

4.  Comp.  Them-lane,  by  themselves,  alone.    Sec  Lone, 
adv.  5. 

Abd.  The  lasses  left  them  lane  began  to  won'er,  Anderson 
Poems  (ed.  1826)  loa.  Gall.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  Mardrochat 
left  twa  wcel-faurcd  lassies  themlanc,  Crockett  Moss-Hags 
(1895)  xl. 

5.  dent.  pron.  Those. 

Sc.  As  the  antecedent  of  the  relative.  'Thaim  it  dyd  it,' 
Murray  Dial.  (1873)  184.  Frf.  Them  as  says  there's  no  has  mc 
to  fecht,  Barrie  Minister  {iSgi)  iii.  SIk.  Thomson  Drummcldale 
(1901)  18.  Uls.  (M.B.-S.)  n.Yks.  Them's  them  (I.W.) ;  n.Yks.* 
ne.Yks.'  Them's  good  uns.  Them  'at  wants  onny  may  lead  'cm 
for  thersens.  e.Yks.'  Them's  them.  m.Yks.'  Whether  it's  urn 
or  them  there's  no  counting,  Introd.  25.  w.Yks.  Demz  vari  guid, 
bad  Siaz  ez  or  o  beta(r)  [Those  are  very  good,  but  these  are 
belter],  Wright  Gram.  IVndhll.  1892)  124;  Them's  um  fer  mah 
money  (B.K.);  w.Yks.3  n.Lau.  Such  as  them  enjoys  thersells, 
Wilson  Bacca  Queen  1  19011  89.  Ch».',  s.Chs.'  69,  Der.  iJ.B.), 
nw.Der.'  s.Not.  I  never  thought  to  'ear  you  say  words  like  them 
(J.P.K.X  Lei.'  26.  War.2  Introd.  15.  Hrf.  (R.M.E.),  Hrf.a 
Oxf.  Them's  the  very  ones  I  wants  (G.O.);  Oxf.'  Them  be  um. 
Nrf.  1  hem  cats  wor  given  me.  Spilling  Molly  Miggs  (19021  46. 
Sur.  Them  be  my  two  children,  Jennings /"/i/(//'n//i5  (1884)  39  ; 
Sur.'  Sus.  Yes,  them  are  the  broilers,  Wiggin  Goose  Girl  ^1902) 
33.  Hnip.  (ll.C.M.B.)  ;  Hmp.'  Them  be'aiit  the  ones  we  wanted. 
Dor.  Them  be  the  ways  to  chuck  away  good  money.  Hare  As  IVe 
5o!t;  (1897)  II.  Som.  Jennings  ZJiVi/.  K'.j?)/^.  (1869^  Cor.  Them 
were  times,  I  tell  'ee,  Harris  IVhcal  Veor  (1901)  8.  [Amer. 
Them  wasn't  our  only  troubles,  Lhoyo  Chronic  Loafer  (igoi)  11.] 

6.  Phr.  i/ieni  there,  those,  those  ones. 

w.Yks.,  Lan.  (J.W.),  s.Chs.'  70,  Not',  Lei.',  War.3  Shr.' 
Gram.  Outlines,  50.     Oxf.'  MS.  add. 

[On  the  disjunctive  use  of 'them'  see  the  Grammar.] 

7.  dent.  adj.  Those. 

Sc.  I  mind  none  of  them  things,  Scoticisms  (1787)91  ;  (A.W.) 
Ir.  The  back  of  mc  hand  to  thim  blamed  ould  throopers.  Barlow 
Martin's  Comp.  (1896)  57.  n.Ir.  What's  the  meanin'  o'them  riles 
laid  through  the  streets  ?  h\m.z  Paddy  McQuillan,  11.  Qco.  As 
good  a  chance,  at  any  rate,  as  Ihcm  villains,  Bakringion  Sketches 
1 1830)  I.  ii.  Nhb.  Thame  days  the  sarvin'  lads  was  train'd  to  de 
yen's  biddin,  Chatt  Poems  (1866)  86;  Nhb.'  Cum.'"  Pref.  28. 
Wm.  En  them  days,  GiusoN  ic^.  (iiirfA'o/i-s  (1877")  68.  ne.Yks.' 
In  order  to  give  '  them  '  a  more  demonstrative  force,  'yonder'  is 
frequently  added,  as  'them  bo'ds  j-onder,'  26.  e.Yks.'  Them 
pigs,  6.  m.Yks.'  Iniiod.  22.  w.Yks.  '  Dem  '  is  the  only  word 
used  for  'those,' Wright  Gram.  IVndhll.  (1892)  124.  Lan.  Some 
o  thaim  chaps,  Scholes  Tim  Gamwattle  (1857)  25.  s.Lan.'  It  wur 
them  lads  'at  made  o  th'  row.  Chs.'  Der.  She's  partial  to  them 
things,  Goorf  ffrfi.  (1881)  850.  Not.*  Give  us  them  apples.  Lin. 
Them  words  be  i'  Scriptur,  Tennyson  Owd  Rod  1889'.  n.Lin.' 
Fetch  them  plaates  off  o'  th'  pantry  shelf.  War.^  ;  War.^  What 
are  you  a-doing  among  them  apples  ?  se.Wor.'  Them  pigs  don't 
get  on  much  ^s.v.  They).  Hrf.*  Glo.  Them  white-fcaced  divils, 
Gissing  Vill.  Hampden  (1890)  I.  i.  e.An.'  Whose  arc  them  books? 
Nrf.  In  them  days,  Cornh.  Mag.  (June  1900)  817.  Ken.  Them 
sands  and  lanes  be  nasty  places  for  a  young  'ooman,  Carr  .Inn 
of  Lord  (1899)  30.  Sur.  How's  them  sort  o'  farmers  to  be  put  an 
end  to!  Hoskyns  Talpa  (1852)  i6i,  ed.  1857.  Sus.  None  of  them 
things  for  mc,  Egerton  Flk.  and  IVays  (1884)  4.  Hmp.'  Did  'ce 
fetch  them  tools  ?  Dor.  To  carry  them  flowers,  Longman's  Mag. 
(Aug.  1902)  335.  Som.  Aunt  Joshua  did  not  care  so  very  much 
about  them  pack-fellows,  Raymond  Tryphena  (1895)  67.  Dev. 
Them  little  legs  is  drawed  up,  Baring-Gould  Dartmoor  Idylls 
(1896")  22.  [Amer.  See  all  them  bees  drownded  in  the  honey ' 
Dial.  Notes  {i8g6)  I.  376.] 

8.  Phr.  (i)  i/iein  here,  these;  those  ;  (2)  — //lere,  those. 
(i)  War.*  Introd.    15.      [Amer.   Them    ar'    'cadamizcd    roads, 

Bradley  Virginia  (1897)  138.]  (2I  w.Yks.  Dem  tiior  aplz  kost 
tupms,  Wright  Gram.  IVndhll.  (189a)  124.  Der.  If  one  may 
b'licve  them  there  pennies  [penny  stories],  Ouida  Puck  (ed. 
1901)  ii.  Not.  Them  there  fower  faces,  Prior  Rcnic  (1895)  10. 
Nhp.'  Who  do  them  there  sheep  belong  to  ?  War.*  Gi'e  me  them 
there  nails.  Oxf.' Them  thsr  »ns,  MS.  add.  Brks.',  Hnt.  ^T.P.F.), 
e.An.'  Cmb.'  I'm  sure  thcni-there  gals  of  ours  must  ha'  gone 
cranky.  Nrf.  (EM.)  Suf.  Goo  you  and  git  one  of  them  there 
pics,  FisoN  Merry  Suf.  ^1899^  9.  Sur.'  Do  you  suppose  he  would 
sell  one  o'  them  there  cottages  i  Jennings  Field  Paths  ( 1884)  137. 
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Dor.  Them  there  legs  o'  yourn  should  be  pretty  well  stretched  by 
now,  Francis  Fiander's  IVidow  (1901)  pt.  11.  v.  Som.  The  washen 
o'  them-there  broidery  collars,  Raymond  Love  and  Quiet  Life 
(1894I  9. 

THEM,  see  They. 

THEMMIN,  fl'tw./ro;;.  and  rfc;;;.  ffrt);  Glo.  Wil.  Also 
written  themen  Glo.^ ;  themmen  Glo.°  [Se'niin,  -an.] 
Those;  also  in  phr.  themen  there.    See  Wnn, pioti. 

Glo.>,  GIo.=  15.  WU.  Britton  Beauties  (1825);  Wil.'  (s.v. 
Pronouns'!. 

THEMMY,  deiii.  pron.  and  ciem.  adj.  Wil.  Som.  Dev. 
[Sammi.]     Those. 

Wil.'  About  Malmesbury  (and  elsewhere  in  n. Wilts.)  (s.v.  Pro- 
nouns). Som.  (Hall.),  e.Som.  (G.S.)  Dev.  Themmy  zalt-zellar 
things.  Ford  Postle  Farm  (1899)  114. 

THEMS,  poss.  adj.  Dev.  In  phr.  thems  own  selves, 
themselves. 

e.Dev.  What  the  Force  knows  they  keeps  to  thems  own  selves, 
Jane  Ever  Mohuti  '190O  202. 

THEMSELVES,  irj^e.v.  pron.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  in  forms 
demsels  Sh.I. ;  thaimsel',  thamesel(f,  thenisel(f  Sc.  (Jam. 
Suppt.) ;  thimselves  In  1.  In  phr.  (i)  r?^  themselves,  in 
the  full  possession  of  one's  mental  faculties  ;  in  a  state  of 
mental  composure;  cf.  at,  VI.  (ii);  (2)  to  come  to  them- 
selves, to  perish,  die. 

(i)  Sc.  Such  as  are  at  peace  with  God  .  .  .  will  be  in  a  very  com- 
posed frame  and  at  themselves  in  the  height  thereof,  Hutcheson  on 
Job  xviii.  4  (Jam,,  s.v.  Himsell).  (2  Sh.I.  He  [a  raven]  "s  awa 
ta  feast  apo'  da  hjodens  o'  som'  o'  da  sheep  'at  cam'  ta  demsels 
last  ook,  5/1.  News  (Apr.  29,  1899) ;  It  was  considered  unlucky 
to  speak  of  death  or  loss  (J.S.). 

2.  Used  for  the  sing,  himself,  herself. 
Sc.  Every  ane  for  themsel  (Jam.  Suppl.). 

3.  Used  as  a  nam. :  they. 

n.Ir.  Thimselves  .  .  .  Detarmin'd  .  .  .  till  ransack  the  nation, 
Lays  and  Leg.  {lS,8^)  Bo. 

THEN,  adv.  Var.  dial,  forms  and  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  I.  Dial,  forms:  (i)  Dan,  (2)  Dann,  (3)  Den,  (4) 
Nan,  (5)  Tan,  (6}  Ten,  (7)  ?  Tham,  (8)  Than,  (9)  Thin,  (10) 
Then. 

(ij  Sh.I.  Sh.  News  (Aug.  20,  1898).  (3)  S.  &  Ork.l  (3)  Sh.I. 
Stewart  Tales  (1892)  70.  Ken.'  Introd.  6.  Sus.i  8.  (4)  Ayr. 
Nows  and  nans,  Douglas  Green  Shutters  (1901)  34,  (5)  w,Sc. 
Carrick  Laird  of  Logan  (1835)  282.  e.An.>  Nrf.  Hollowav. 
Ken,  Now  and  tan  a  song,  Masters  Dick  and  Sal  (c.  1821)  st.  70. 
Hmp.i,  Wil.i  Som.  Jennings  Dial.  ui.Eng.  (1869).  (6)  s.Lan.' 
Obs.,  e.An,  (Hall.),  Suf.i,  Som.  (W.F.R.)  (7)  Lan.  So  tham  tell 
him  tha's  let  ov  a  job,  Lavcock  Sngs.  (1866I  43.  ,8)  Sc.  (Jam.), 
Cai.'  Abd.  Weel-a-wuns  than,  Jinsie,  Ale.xander  Johnny  Gibb 
(1871)  iii.  w.Sc.  Nae  wonder  than  you're  like  to  gang  dementit, 
Carrick  Laird  of  Logan  (1835)  263.  Kcb.  But  than,  ye  see, 
women's  ay  mair  resoursfu  nor  men,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901) 
74.  Cum,  '  Varra  weel  than,'  sez  he,  Sargisson  Joe  Scoap  (1881) 
176.  Wm.  Ivver  sen  than,  Blezard  Sngs.  (1848)  17.  e.An.' 
(s.v.  Tan).  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825).  (9)  Ir. 
Ah,  thin,  may  be  ye  an't  fat,  Lever  //.  Lorr.  (1839 ~|  vii.  Nhb, 
Lie  doon  thin  tel  the  morn,  Robson  Bk.  Ruth  (i860  iii.  13. 
Lin.  Thin  'c  coom'd  to  the  parish,  Tennyson  N.  Farmer,  Neiu  Style 
(1870)  St  8.  Suf.>  (10)  Cor.  'Arreah!  thon,'  rephed  Mrs. 
Brown  ;  '  that's  the  way  the  maggot  do  jump,  es  et  ? '  Forfar 
Wisard{l^^^)^. 

II.  Dial.  uses.  In  phr.  (1)  by  then,  (a)  by  the  time  that ; 
see  By,  prep.  II.  14  (12)  ;  (b)  obs.,  in  an  instant ;  (2)  noivs 
and  thens,  now  and  then  ;  (3)  then  aboiits,  about  that  time  ; 
(4)  —in  or  of  days,  in  former  times;  some  time  ago;  (5) 
—  was  then,  but  noiv  is  «oai,  circumstances  have  altered; 
(6)  with  then,  then,  thereupon. 

(r,a)  n.Cy.  By  then  I  return,  Grose  (1790)  AfS.  add.  (P.) 
Nhp,'  It'll  be  done  by  then  you  return,  Hnt.  T.P,  F.)  (6)  Der.i 
(a)  w.Sc.  Noos  and  tans  I  crackit  my  thooms  like  a  whip,  Carrick 
Laird  cf  Logan  (1835)  282.  Cai.'  Ayr.  Very  convenient  to 
adjourn  nows  and  nans,  Douglas  Green  Shutters  tigoi  1  34.  Not. 
•  Docs  ta  say  tha  prayers  ? '  '  Nows  an'  thens,'  Prior  Fore.-,!  Flk. 
(1901 )  113,  s.Oxf.  A  game  o"  crickuls  nows  and  thcn.s,  Rosi.m  aky 
Chillcrns  (1895)  113.  (3)  Cum.i*  n.Yks,  Hell  come  then-abouts 
(I.W,)  ;  n,Yk9.2  e.Yks,'  It  was  then  or  then  aboots,  MS.  add. 
(T,H.)  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  e.Lan.',s.Lan,'  s,Not.  It  wor  thenabouts 
.ns  ah  fust  begun  to  tek  parliclar  notice  on  'im  (J.P.K.).  (4) 
Sh.I.  Dat'U  gic  you  a.  idee  o'  what  da  men  guid  troo  dan  i"  days, 


5/1.  News-{Tyec,  9,  1899)  ;  Folks  'een  wirna  sae  opened  dan-a-days 
ta  da  evils  o'  dram-drinkin',  J.H.  Da  Last  /"ciy  (1896)  4.  n.Sc. 
(Jam.)  Cai.  The  promenade,  without  which  no  marriage  then-a- 
days  was  a  marriage,  Horne  Countryside  iiBg6)  26.  Abd.  They 
had  a  queer  custom  then  o'  days.  Michie  Deeside  Tales  ,1872)  132. 
Oxf, '  MS.  add.  [^5)  Sh.I.  Dan  wis  dan,  bit  noo  is  noo,  Sh.  News 
(June  29,  1901).  Abd.  That's  a'  true.  But  then  was  then,  my  lad, 
and  now  is  now,  Ross  Helenore  (1768)  loi,  ed.  1812.  (6)  Gall. 
Whan  naething  mair  fra  it  dis  seep,  Wi'  than  they  move  the 
shankie,  Mactaggart  ^HycA  (1824)  113,  ed.  1876. 

THEN,  conj.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin. ;  also  Dev.  Also  in 
forms  den  Sh.I. ;  thin  Dev.     [Sen,  tSan.]    Than. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Thou  hast  sent  her  love  tokens  More  now  then  two  or 
three,  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  ,  i8o6i  1. 13.  Sh.I.  Mairden  1  sudsay, 
Stewart  Tales  (1892)  8.  n.Yks.  They're  neea  happier  then  we 
wer,  Tweddell  Clevel.  Rhymes  (1875)  43,  e,Yks.'  Jack  can  maw 
bether  then  Jim.  w.Yks.^,  e.Lan,',  n.Lin.'  Dev.  Thy  luv  cs 
better  thin  wine,  Baird  Sng.  Sol.  (i860)  i.  2, 

THENDER,  THENE,  THENK,  see  Thonder,  Thane, 
Thank, 

THENNUM,  adv.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Suf.'  In  phr.  by 
thenniim,  by  that  time. 

Dee  yeow  dew  that  there  job,  and  by  thennum  I'll  be  woo  ye 
aeinn. 
"the  NO-W,  see  Now. 

THEOREM,  sb.    Dev.     [Jjirsm.]    A  theory. 

He'd  got  a  tlicorem  as  the  two  Testaments  didn't  zactly  go  'pon 
all  fours  each  with  t'other,  Phillpotts  Striking  Hours  (igoi'i  243. 

THEPES,  THER,  see  Thapes,  Thar. 

THERE,  adv.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and 
Amer.  Also  in  forms  dere  Sh.I.  Sus. ;  thair  Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
theer  Lan.  Glo.  ;  ther  Sc.  ;  thur  Glo.  Wil.'  ;  thure  Glo. 
[Se(r,  tSia(r  ;  tSs(r).]  1.  In  co;;;i.  (i)  There-abouts,  about, 
very  nearly  ;  (2)  -after,  (a)  after  that ;  (b)  at  that  rate,  in 
proportion  ;  (3)  -again,  an  exclamation  of  surprise  or 
assent ;  (4)  -along,  there  ;  used  to  imply  continuance  of 
direction  ;  (5)  -anent,  (a)  concerning  that  ;  (b)  thereupon  ; 
(6)  -away(s,  [a)  thereabouts  ;  those  parts ;  in  that  quarter 
or  direction  ;  (6)  of  time:  thereabouts;  (f)  06s.,  that  way, 
to  that  purpose  ;  {d)  \n  phr.  out  of  thereaway,  from  about 
that  quarter;  (7)  — ben,  in  an  inner  apartment;  (8)  — 
but,  in  an  outer  apartment ;  (9)  -by,  («)  near  that  place; 
(b)  see  (6,  b) ;  (10)  —  east,  in  the  east ;  towards  the  east ; 
(II)  -fra  or  -from,  thence  ;  (12)  -in,  at  home,  within  doors; 
(13) -out,  (a)  outside;  out  of  doors  ;  (b)  out;  (14)  -right, 
(o)  on  the  spot,  then  and  there;  used  both  of  place  and 
time;  (6)  a  call  to  horses  at  plough  :  straightforward;  (15) 
-till,  {a)  thither;  {b)  thereto;  (c)  in  addition  to;  (16) 
-with,  with  it. 

(_i)Lin,'  n.Lin.'  Scotter's  theareaboots  two  mile  fra  Messingham. 
(2,  (?)  Sh.I.  Dcrefter  .  .  .  Maekie  gathered  up  da  shimberin'  Oliver 
in  his  airms,  Ollason  Mareel  (igoi)  36.  i^A)  I.W.  Smith  Gl.  in 
(Hall,).  (3)  Peni.  (W.  M.M.)  (4J  w.Som.i  Dhaiaewzez  dhae'Ur 
lau'ngbee  aul  oa'm  vauyd.  (5,  «)  Abd.  Thereanent,  sir,  I  had 
a  word  o'  a  proposal  to  mak',  Macdonald  Warlock  (1882)  xlix. 
Per.  If  in  this  life  ye've  lairdship  sma'.  The  less  your  fasherie 
thereanent,  Haliburton  ZJ/mid*- (1895)  57.  Kcb-VivinMuncraig 
(1900)  47.  (A)  n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  {Coll.  L.L,B.1  (6,  a)  Sc.  The 
term  is  used  indefinitely,  when  it  is  not  meant  to  specify  the 
particular  spot  (Jam,).  e,Sc.  He  would  belong  thereawa? 
Setoun  R.  Urquhari  (1896)  iii.  Per.  Brocht  t'eyauld  manse  frae 
there-awa.  Cleland  Inchbracken  (1883)  227,  ed,  1887,  Gall. 
They  maun  'a  been  awfu'  teegers  for  fechtin'  thereawa  yince, 
Gallovidian  (1901)  III.  70,  Lakel.^  He  was  gaan  lull  a  sial  at 
Kendal  er  theer-away.  n.Yks.  They  live  thereaway  ^l.W.). 
w.Yks,'  ne.Laii.'  'Bat!  bat!  bear  away,  Here-away,  there- 
awaj'.  Intainyhat. '  Said  by  boys  when  a  bat  is  flying  about. 
Lin.'  I  flung  it  down  in  that  corner,  and  it's  there  aways.  Nhp.', 
I.W.'  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825).  (,i  1  Sc.  Swagger- 
ing about  the  country  with  dirk  and  pistol  at  my  belt  for  five  or 
six  months,  or  thereaway,  Scott  Redg.  (1824)  xi,  Sus.  Half  a 
hundred  years  agoo  or  dereaway.  Lower  Tom  Cladpolc  (^1831)  3, 
ed.  1872.  (f)  Sc.  Confirming  the  same  by  many  mighty  works 
in  Scripture  tending  there  awaj',  Guthrie  Trial  (1775)  210 
(Jam,),  (rfi  Sc,  (Jam,)  (7)  Sc,  (Jam,)  ;  He  is  well  boden  there 
benn  Who  will  neither  borrow  nor  lend,  Kelly  Prov.  (1721)  150. 
Lnk.  'Tis  ill  brought,  but  that's  no  there  ben,  Ramsay  Poems,  (ed. 
1800)  II,  525  iJam.).  (8)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (9,  n)  Yks.  (C.C.R.) 
w.Som.'  Nif  I  baint  there,  you'll  vind  me  thereby;  I  shan't  on'y 
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be  in  to  Mrs  Ridler's  to  Crown.  (A)  Sc.  He  is  thirty  years  old  or 
thereby,  Mitchell  Swllicisms  (i799)  ^i.  (101  Sc.  Wlierefore  the 
Tables  there  cast  thought  (hey  should  not  conjoin  but  divided 
them  in  four,  Baillie  Let/.  (1775)  I.  164  (Jam.),  (ii'  Sc.  (Jam.) 
Abd.  Carried  there  frae  to  his  own  lodging,  Spalding  Hist.  Sc. 
(1792)  I.  53.  w.Yks.'  GIo.  The  missus  and  the  vamily  went 
right  away  thurefrom,  Buckman  Darte's  Sojourn  (.1890)  55. 
Dor.  (C.W.)  w.Som.'  Tiid-n  ncct  ubio' droeguunshautsdhac'ur- 
vraum'.  Dev.  They  took  it  therefrom,  litporls  Provinc.  (1884^ 
(i2)Sllc.  Bessy  Chisholm — Heh  !  Are  ye  tlierin  ?  Hogg  Perils  of 
Mau  (1822)  III.  202  (Jam.).  (13,  a)  Sc.  A  hen  that  lays  thereout 
should  hae  a  white  nest  egg,  Henderson  Piov.  (183a)  66,  ed. 
1881  ;  To  lie  thairout  (Jam.i.  n.Sc.  If  yc'll  work  therein  as  we 
thereout  Well  borrowed  should  your  body  be,  Buciian  Ballads 
(1828;  I.  Ill,  ed.  1875.  Abd.  It's  black  theroot,  an'  dingin'  oot, 
wi'  great  thuds  o'  win,  Macdonald  Warlock  (1882)  xx.  Frf.  Rin  ! 
Betty,  rin  an'  look  thereoot !  Reid  Heatlierlaiid  (1894)  47,  Lnk. 
Watson  Poems  (1853)  35.  (A)  Ayr.  Like  caller  trout  I'd  gane 
thereout  Wi' fresh  an'  ruddy  cheek,  AitisuE  Land  o/Btirtis  led. 
1892  323.  (14,  n)  GIo.  Er  picked  un  up  thurrite  un  went, 
Cheltenham  Exam.  (Feb.  12,  1896)8;  '&vcK}s\^fi  Darkens  Sojourn 
(1890  61.  I.W.'  Begin  there-right;  I.W.=  Pitch  in  there-right. 
w.Cy.  (^Hall.)  Wil.'  Dall'd  if  I  hadden  a  mine  to  ha'  gien  he 
what-for  thur-right,  if 't  hadden  a  bin  fur  the  narration  as  they'd 
a  made  on't,  214.  Dor.'  w.Som. '  1  took-n  pared-n  down,  there 
right.  nw.Dev.i  (A)  Hmp.^,  Wil.'  (15,  n^  Sc.  Cauld  Carnousie 
stands  on  a  hill.  And  many  a  fremitane  gangs  theretill.  Chambers 
Pop.  Rhymes  (ed.  1870)  268.  (6)  Sc.  A  shower  of  rain  in  July, 
when  the  corn  begins  to  fill,  Is  worth  a  plough  of  owsen  and  a' 
belangs  theretill,  Henderson  Prov.  (1832  129,  ed.  1881.  (c)  Fif. 
Wi'  angry  bill,  and  wing  theretill,  Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  63. 
(16)  GIo.  'Twill  be  better  gwine  thur-with,  Buckman  Darke's 
Sojourn  (1890)  112. 

2.  Phr.  (1)  there  and  thereaways,  approximately  ;  (2)  — 
is,  it  is  ;  (3)  —  novj  for  you,  an  exclamation  ;  (4)  —  or  there- 
abouts, (a)  see  (i) ;  (b)  in  the  neiglibourhood ;  (5)  therms 
hot  it  is,  how  hot  it  is  ;  (6)  there  then  haps,  an  exclamation 
of  dismay  ;  (7)  — you,  an  exclamation  ;  (8)  to  be  there,  to 
be  master  of  one's  wits  ;  to  be  equal  to  the  occasion. 

(i)  e.An.'  Is  the  horse  worth  twenty  pounds  ? — There  and  there- 
aways. (2)  s.Wal.  Well, indeed,  there's  missing  jou  I'll  be,  Getliin, 
Raine  Garlhowen  (1900)  8;  There's  glad  they'll  be  to  see  you  at 
Garthowen,  (/',  9.  (3)  Ir.  MacDonagh /r.  Z-i/f  (1898)  334.  (4,  n) 
Nhb.i  n.Yks.  Is  t'well  dry?— It's  there  or  thereabouts  (I.W.). 
(b)  Not.  (J.H.B.)  (5)  Gmg.,  s.Pem.  /\'.  if  Q.  (1887)  7lh  S.  iii.  129. 
(6)  Ess.  (CD.)  (7)  s.Wal.  I  have  done  it,  there  you  (J.Y.E.). 
(8)  s.Not.  He  is  a  good  scholar;  ycr  can't  set  'im  fast.  Ax  'im 
out,  an'  'e's  there  in  a  moment  (J.P.K.). 

3.  Used  redundantly  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

n.Yks.  When  he  wanted  ti  gan  ti  t'casllc,  there  (I.W.).  w.Yks. 
(J.W."i     Der.'  What  dun  ye  co  him  there  ! 

THEREAST,  adv.  e.Yks.'  Approximately  in  that 
place.    MS.  add.  (T.H.)    Cf.  hereast. 

THERECKLY,  adv.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Oxf.  Ken.  and 
Amcr.  Also  written  the-reckly  Nhb.' ;  and  in  forms 
thareckly  e.Yks.' ;  the-recklies  Nhb.' ;  therectly  Ken. ; 
therickly  w.Yks.'  ;  threkly  Oxf.'  [Sarekli.]  1.  A  cor- 
ruption of '  directly.'    Cf  toreckly. 

Wgt.  If  ye  see  them  [wraiths^  at  night,  they're  gaun  tae  dee 
thereckly,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  175.  Nhb.  She'll  be  dry 
thcreckly,  Haldane  Gforrfy's  Lai/ (1878)  8;  Nhb.'  e.Yks.' When 
ya  tell  him  tl  dceah  owt,  he  diz  it  thareckly,  MS.  add.  (T.H.) 
w.Yks.5  Therickly  Sir,  53.  Ken.  (G.B.)  [Amer.  I  .  .  .put  'im 
in  a  good  humor  thereckly.  Cent.  Mag.  (June  1883)  190.] 
2.  Phr.  threklv  luinule,  this  instant,  at  once.   Oxf'  MS.  add. 

THEREFORE,  adv.  w.Cy.  Som.  Also  in  form  there- 
vor.  In  phr.  therefore  I  say  it,  that  is  my  argument ;  used 
as  an  int.  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial. 
lu.Eni;.  (1825). 

THEREIMY,  sb.  GIo.  [tSerimi.]  An  emphatic  form 
of  there '  when  used  subst.  after '  that.'    See  That,  5  (14). 

I've  never  troubled  my  yead  about  such  things  as  that  thereimy, 
Buckman  Darke's  Sojourn  (1890 ~i  180  ;  GIo.' 

THERENCE.nrfi'.  GIo.  I.W.  w.Cy.  Dor.  Som.  [tJe'rans.] 
Thence  ;  from  that  i)lacc. 

Glo.'  I.W. ^  Come  i>ul  o'  thcrence,  or  else  I'll  be  aater  thee. 
w.Cy.  (Hai.l.\  Dor.'     Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  tv.Eng.  (1825). 

THERLfE,  THERM,  sec  Thirl,  adj.,  Tharm. 

THERN,  THERSELS,  see  Theirn,  Theirselves. 


THERSENS,  THERT,  see  Their8en(8,  Thwart. 
THERTING,   sb.      Dor.      |}>§tin.]      A    landmark    or 
bearing  for  boats. 
w.Dor.  To  find  a  spot  they  take  three  bearings,  offing,  therting, 

and  boat  (C.V.G  ). 

THERY.W;'.    w.Som.'    [Sari.]    A  dial,  form  of  very." 

Aay  bee  dhuurce  zaurce,  biid  aay  kaa'n  uulp  oa'  ut. 

THESE,  deiii.  pron.  and  dent.  adj.  Var.  dial,  fonns  and 
uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  [tHz,  tSiaz.]  I.  Dial,  forms:  (i) 
Dese,  (2)  Tese,  (3)  Thaise,  (4)  Thase,  (5)  Theas,  (6) 
Thease,  (7)  Theeas,  (8)  Theease,  (9)  Theese,  do)  Theose, 
(11)  Theuse. 

(i)  Ken.'  Introd.  6.  (2)  s.Lan.'  (3)  Cor.  They  calth  ihaisc 
parteys  pck-ncks,  you,  Daniel  BK</^f/,  25.  (41  Oxf.  f  A. P.)  (5) 
w.Yks.  Tha  nivver  cums  theas  doors  within,  Preston  Poems 
(1864)8.  (6)  m.Yks.' /«/»0(/.  22.  w.Yks.'  e.Dev.  Pllman  Sm^. 
So/,  (i860)  A'o/«,  iii.  (7)  Cum.'*  w.Yks.  O' one  side  bcin' printed 
i'  white  letters  theeas  words,  Binns  Oiii^iKa/s  ( 1 889 :  4.  181  n.Yks. 
TwEDDELLC/fw/.y?/M(»;«(i875)35.  w.Yks. Lucas S/zirf.  Nidderdale 
(e.  1882)  284.  (9)  Lan.  What,  upon  thecse  chcears?  Brierley 
Layroch  (1864)  iii;  Ti.M  Bobbin  F/cv  Dial.  ^cd.  1806)  Gl.  (10) 
w.Yks.'     (ii)Cor.3 

II.  Dial.  uses.      1.  dein.  pron.  Those. 

Sc.  These,  who  were  present,  chose  Agamemnon,  Scoticisms 
(1787^  117.  n.Yks.  Theease  was  t'wods,  Tweddell  Clevel.  Rhymes 
(1875)  41.     w.Yks.  fJ.W.) 

2.  Phr.  these  here,  these. 

w.Yks.  Dus  ta  laik  isi.-)z  i(r)?  Wright  Gram.  Wndhll.  (1892) 
124.     s.Chs.'  70.     Shr.'  Emph.  form.  Gram.  Outlines,  50. 

3.  dent.  adj.  Those. 

Sc.  Helen,  the  prettiest  woman  of  these  days,  Scoticisms  (1787) 
115;  'These  regions,'  distant  counties.  'These  ages,'  the  days 
of  other  times.  Monthly  Mag.  (1800)  I.  239.  Cum.'*  (s.v.  Thur.) 
w.Yks.  Lucas  Stud.  Nidderdale  (c.  i88a)  2B4. 

4.  Phr.  (i)  these  here,  these;    (2)  — uns  or  ans,  these 
ones,  these  ;  (3)  — yerimy,  see  (i). 

( I)  w.Yks,,  Midi.  (J.'W,),  Lei.' 26.  War.^Tliese'ere  boots  are  a 
misfit,  Inlrod.  15.  Brks.'  Theuz  yer  wuts  be  wuth  double  o'  them 
ther,  7.  Nrf.  (E.M.)  Ken.  To  understand  these  'ere  things,  Carr 
Collage  Flk.  (1897)  53.  Som.  It  was  one  o'  these  here  Tussores, 
Raymond  7»j/>/idi(i- (1895)  34.  w.Som.'  Uez  bee  dhcozh  yuur 
bee-US  ?  [Whose  be  these  here  beasts  ?]  Dhaiz  yuur  tae'udeez  bee 
dhu  bas'soaurtu-groa"  (These  (particular)  potatoes  be  the  best  sort 
grown].  n.Uev.  One  of  these  here  stillish  days,  Chanter  IVilch 
(1896)4.  {s)Cnm.*  Pre/.  26.  Oxf.  (A. P.)  Brks.'  Be  thc-uz  uns 
th.nay  ?  7.  (3)  GIo.  I  never  'ad  no  yead  fur  these-yerimy  thcngs, 
Buckman  Darke's  Sojourn    1890)  iv. 

5.  Used  with  pi.  nouns  denoting  time  :  for,  for  the  space 
of.    Cf  this,  6. 

Sc.  A  W.^  Cor.  She's  dead  an  gone  now  theuse  thirty  eers, 
Pe.nherthy  IVarp  and  Woof,  g, 

THESE,  THESELN,  THESEN(S,  see  Thease,  Their- 

sen(s. 

THESEUN,  dent.  pron.  Hrf.  Brks.  "Wil.  Also  in  forms 
theesen  Wil.' ;  thesun  Hrf^;  theuz-un  Brks.'  [Sia'zsn, 
tSi-zsn.]  These.  Ilrf'*,  Brks.',  Wil.'  (s.v.  Pronouns). 
Cf  theasuni. 

THESS,  THESSEN,  see  Let,  v.\  Theirsen(s. 

THESTREEN,  adv.  Sc.  [gastrin.]  Last  night, 
yesterday  evening.    See  Streen,  adv.,  Yestreen. 

Abd.  They  war  unco  wcrsh  thestrecn,  Macdonald  ll'arlock 
(1882)  X.  Kcd.  A  reamin'  burn  cam'  rum'lin'  doon  Faur  burn  wis 
nane  thestrecn,  Grant  Lays  (1884^  2.  Lnk.  I  mind  it  as  wecl  as 
I  mind  thestrecn,  Edb.  Mag.  (Dec.  1810)  503  (Jam.).  Edb.  As 
if  he  gat  nae  sleep  thestrecn,  Macaulay  Poems  (1788)  151. 

THESUM,  THESUN,  THET,  see  Theasum,  Theseun, 
Theat,  sb. 

THETCH,  sb.  War.  Wor.  0.\f.  Bck.  Bdf  Hrt  Wil. 
Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Also  in  form  thatch  War.^  Wor.  Oxf. 
Bck.  Hrt.  w.Cy.  Wil.'  Dor.  w.Som.'  [petj,  fiaetj;  w.Cy. 
also  (SetJ,  tSatJ.J  1.  A  dial  form  of  vetch  ' ;  applied  esp. 
to  the  common  vetch,  Fieia  saliva ;  and  the  bush  vetch, 
B.  sepiuni ;  gen.  in  pi.     Cf.  thatch,  3. 

War.3  a. Wor.  A  tidy  lot  o' thatches 'oin  be  (H.K.).  Oxf.,  Bck. 
(B.  .'<;  H.)  Bdf.  iJ.W.B.)  Hrt.  A  Thctch  will  grow  through 
■The  bottom  of  an  old  shoe,  Ellis  Mod.  Hiisb.  (1750)  V.  viii.  242, 
in /"/*-/-0'< /?<■!.  (1880)  111.35.  w.Cy.  (B.  &H.)  WiL' All  vetches 
are  known  as  'Thetchcs'  or  'Thatches'  in  \Vilts,  being  'Blue,' 
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'  Yellow,'  or  '  Red  '  Thetches  according  to  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
Dor.  (G.E.D.)  Som.  Sweetman  JVincaiilon  Gl.  (1885).  w.Som.i 
Mr.  Tristram  've  a-zend  word  to  zay  he  can  spar-ee  zo  many 
thatches  as  you  be  a  mind  to.     nw.Dev.l 

2.  Comp.  Thetch-hay,  dried  vetches.  Hrt.  Ellis  Mod. 
Husb.  (1750)  I.  i.  59.  3.  The  meadow  pea,  Lalhyrus 
pratciisis.     Dor.  (G.E.D.) 

THETE,  THE-UZ-UN,  see  Theat,  &b.,  Theseun. 

THEW,  v}  Cor.^  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  threaten. 

THEW,  V?  Cum.  [Not  known  to  our  other  corre- 
spondents.]   To  tire.    (J.S.O.) 

THEW,  see  Thaw. 

THEWED,  ffrfi/.  Obs.  n.Cy.  'Towardly';  hopefully. 
(K.),  N.Cy.' 

THEWLESS,  adj.  Sc.  Yks.  [jjiulas.]  Feeble,  in- 
active.    Also  used  advb.    Cf.  thowless. 

Abd.  Like  some  puir  dwinin' thewless  wicht  Wi' death  in  view, 
Murray  Haniewith  (1900)  85.  GaH.  He  was  a  quiet,  thewless, 
pleasantly  conforming  man,  Crockett  Moss-Hags  (1895)  1. 
n.Yks.*  w.Yks.  I  seemed  to  stand  thewless,  Snowden  Ifeb  of 
Weaver  {liytjt)  72. 

THEY,  pers.  proit.,  deiii.  pron.  and  dent.  adj.  Var.  dial, 
uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  Also  written  thaay  Brks.' ;  thay 
Wil.  Dev. ;  theye  Nhb.     [tSe,  tSea  ;  unstressed  tSa.] 

I.  Dial,  forms.  Contractions:  (i)  Tead'n,  they  had; 
(2)  Tear'n,  (a)  they  were ;  (b)  they  were  not ;  (3)  Teayd'n, 
they  would  ;  (4)  Teyd'n,  see  (i) ;  (5)  Teyn,  (a)  they  will ; 
(A)  they  have;  (6)  Tey'rn,  they  are;  (7)  Tha,see  (5,6);  (8) 
Thame,  they  are ;  lit.  they  am;  (9)  Thave,  see  (5,  b);  (10) 
Thay'm,(n)Theam,see(8);(i2)Thear,  (i3)Their,see(6); 
(14)  Them,  see  (8) ;  (15)  Thar,  see  (6) ;  (16)  They'd'n,  {a) 
see  (3);  (*)  see  (i) ;  (17)  They'm,  see  (8);  (18)  They'n, 
(a)  see  (5,  b)  ;  (b)  see  (5,  a) ;  (c)  see  (2,  a)  ;  (19)  They'rn, 
(a)  see  (2,  a) ;  (b)  see  (6) ;  (20)  They's,  (a)  they  shall ;  (b) 
they  are;  lit.  they  is  ;  (21)  Thid,  (a)  see  (i) ;  (b)  see  (3); 
(22)  Thi'dd'n,  see  (i)  ;  {23)  Thi'd'n,  (a)  see  (3);  (b)  see 
(i) ;  (24)  Thi'n,  (a)  see  (5,  a)  ;  (b)  see  (5,  b) ;  (25)  Thir, 
see  (6) ;  (26)  Thirn,  see  (2,  a) ;  (27)  Thor,  see  (6). 

(l)  Lan.  Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial.  (ed.  1806)  Gl.  s.Lan.i  (2,  o) 
Lan.  So  I  asht  him  what  team  far?  Tim  Bobbin  ib.  21.  s.Lan.i 
(i)  Lan.  I'd  awlus  a  notion  at  tear'n  no  gonnorheeods,TiM  Bobbin 
ib.  Reader,  11.  (3)  s.Lan.'  (4)  Lan.  Tim  Bobbin  ib.  23.  (5,  a) 
Lan.  Teyn  mey  no  bawks  o  telling  fok,  Tim  Bobbin  ib.  Reader,  6. 
s.Lan.i  (A)  Lan.  Teyn  turned  me  eawt  o'  t'work-heause,  Kay- 
Shuttleworth  Scarsdale  (i860)  II.  285.  sXan.^  (6)  Lan. 
Teyrn  loike  a  faucon's,  Kay-Shuttleworth  ib.  33.  (7)  Wil. 
Tha'  ael  got  zwords,  Kite  S>tg.  Sol.  (i860)  iii.  8.  (8)  WU.  Thame 
on  the  brink,  Slow  Rhymes  (1889)  90.  s.Wil,,  Som.,  Dev.  (E.H.G.) 
(9)n.Yks.Thave  gitten  t'Mell(W.H.).  w.Yks.  (J. W.)  (10)  Dev. 
If  thay'm  vvuUing,  N.  Hogg  Poel.  Lett.  (ed.  1865)  In/rod.  1.  18. 
(11)  Wil.  If  theam  com  yer  ta  buy.  Slow  September  Voir.  (12) 
Sur.  Thear  gal's  hands.  Son  of  Marshes  Oh  Siir.  Hills  (1891)  217. 
;  13)  Nhb.  Meynde  ..hat  their  o  toakin  about,  Bewick  Tyiicside 
Talcs  (1850)  13.  (14)  Ken.'*  (15)  n.Yks.  If  ther  bad,  Tweddell 
Clevel.  Rhymes  (1875)  24.  (16,  n)  Lan.  They'd'n  a  foughten  a  lion 
apiece,  Waugh  Heather  (ed.  Milner)  I.  265  ;  Tim  Bobbin  ib. 
Reader,  8.  s.Lan.'  (6)  Lan.  Tim  Bobbin  ib.  s.Lan.'  (17)  Dev. 
They'm  of  a  mind,  pretty  much,  Mortimer  IV.  Moors  (1895)  209. 
n.Dev.  They'm  difl'erent.  Chanter  IVilch  (1896)  42.  Cor.  They'm 
all  a-foot,  I  do  b'lieve,  Phillpotts  Prophets  (1897)  93.  (18,  a) 
w.Yks.  O  think  they'n  good  gin  at  Beggar'd  Choild,  Bywater 
Gossips,  19.  Lan.  Iv  they'n  a  table,  Laycock  Siigs.  (1866)  15. 
m.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  (b)  Lan.  They'n  be  sure  to  ax  me,  Waugh 
//c(i//i«(ed.  Milner)  1.6.  s.Lan.i  (<:)Chs.>  (19,  <i)  Lan.  They'rn 
tellin,  Brierley  Layroct  (1864)  iii;  An  they'rn  o  meterly  greyte 
lott  then,  Ormerod /f//y //o'  Rachde  {18^1)  i.  s.Lan.'  (A)  Lan. 
When  they'rn  brokkcn  deawn,  Brierlev  Layrocli  (1864)  iii; 
They'rn  at  wark,  Kay-Shuttleworth  Searsdale  (i860)  II.  33. 
1,30,  fl)  Sc.  (]M\.Suppl.\  Cum. They's  lig  him  In  irons,  Anderson 
Ballads  (1805)  61;  Money  they's  git  neane,  Gilpin  Ballads 
(1874)  169.  (6)  Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  (21  a,  b)  s.Lan.'  (22)  Lan." 
Thi'dd'n  just  getlcn  a  yure  o'  th'  owd  dog  into  'cm,  Waugh  Life 
and  Localities  ( 1855)  28.  (23,  a)  Lan.  What  tliidn  wear,  Scholes 
TimGamwaltld  \8z,i')a.  e.Lan.'.  s.Lan.'  (A^  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  (24) 
s.Lan.'  (251  ne.Sc.  Tliir  i'  the  Lord's  ban's,  Guken  Gordonluwen 
( 1887)  50.  (26)  Lan.  Aw  meydc  sur  ut  thirn  lalTen,  Scholes  Tim 
Gamivattle  (1857)  4.  (27)  Nhb.  Thor  as  like  as  two  peas,  Pease 
Marho'  Deil  {iSg^)  37;  Nhb.',  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 


II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  Used  instead  of  he '  or  '  she  '  when 
the  speaker  does  not  wish  to  make  known  the  sex  of  the 
person  spoken  of     Sc.  (W.A.C.),  n.Cy.,  Yks.  (J.W.) 

2.  Used  as  an  iiidrf.  pron. :  one. 

Gall.  (A.W.).  w.Yks.,  Midi.  (J.W.)  s.Chs.'  Excludes  the  speaker 
e.xcept  when  representing  'annybody'  [used  previously  in  the  sen- 
tence]. '  They  sen  'at  hai  owd  Fakcner's  jed  in  Ameriky,'  67 ; 
*Ann3'body  mid  see  as  they'd  noo  business  theer,'/6.  n.Lin.'  When 
I  fo'st  got  it  thaay  could  n't  tell  what  it  was  maade  on  fer  dirt. 
w.Som.  *  Dhai  du  zai.*  *  Dhai  bee  gee't^en  vaawur-n  ziks  vur 
baa'riee,'  means  that  45.  6rf.  per  bushel  is  the  market  price  for 
barley,  Elworthy  Gram.  (1877)  38;  'Dhai'  .  .  .  excludes  the 
speaker,  ib.  39 ;  w.Som.'  Anybody  widn  never  believe  it,  nif 
they  didn  zee  it  (s.v.  Indefinite  Pronouns). 

3.  Eniphat.  form  of  the  ace.  or  dat. 

War. 3  Lave  thay  alooan.  se.Wor.'  That's  a  no  good  tu  thay,  is 
it?  Glo.  I  don't  understand  anything  about  they,  Gissing  Vilt. 
Hampden  {iZgo)\.\v.  Brks.'  Ess.  I  gave  they  to  she  (W.W.S.). 
Sur.  It  'ud  be  a  sight  better  if  he  kept  they  to  hissen,  Bickley 
Sur.  Hills  (1890)  I.  i.  Sur.,  Hmp.  She's  uncommon  fond  o'  they, 
N.  &^  Q.  (1878)  5th  S.  X.  222.  Wil.  To  thay  I  zed,  Have  ye  zee'd 
he  as  my  zowl  do  love?  Kite  Stig.  Sol.  (i860)  iii.  3.  Dor.  Leave 
they  to  t'other  place — not  she!  Hare  Dinah  Kellow  (1901)  23; 
N.  (y  O.  ib.  Dev.  As  if  hur  was  too  proud  tu  ztap  and  look  at  tha 
likes  ov  thay,  Burnett  Stable  Bq>'(i888)  viii.  Cor.  The  cookin 
all  left  to  they?  Penberthy  Warp  and  Woof,  37. 

4.  dent.  pron.   Those  ;  such-like. 

Suf.  Under  they  she  hid  herself,  FisoN  Merry  Siif.  (1899)  31. 
w.Som.  In  cases  where  '  those '  forms  the  antecedent  to  a  relative 
we  always  say  ' dhai.'  '  Dhai  dhut  diied  ut  ul  ae'u  tu  paay  vaur 
ut.  '  Dhur-z  dhai  kun  tuul  ee  au'l-  ubaewd  ut,'  Elworthy  Gram 
(1877')  32.  Dev.  Ben  Lupin  be  one  o'  they  that  things  fall  to, 
Zack  While  Cotlag'^  (19011  13;  The  devil  damn  they  that  keeps 
me  here,  Norway  Parson  Peter  (1900)  io8.  Cor.  The  gentry  and 
they,  Daniel  Bride  of  Scio  (1842)  227. 

5.  Phr.  they  there,  those. 

w.Som.'  They  things  be  dearer'n  they  there.  Dhai'zh  yuur 
aa'plz  bee  duubl  zu  geo'd-z  dhai  dhae-ur  [These  apples  are  double 
as  good  as  those\ 

6.  dent.  adj.  Those. 

Rut.'  They  boys  !  War.*  Call  they  dogs  in,  Introd.  15  ;  War.^ 
Shr.'  They  pasen,  50.  s.Oxf.  Scarin'  they  rewks,  Rosemary 
Chilterns  (1895)  52.  Brks.  Thaay  stwuns  that  built,  Hughes 
Scuur.  W.  Horse  (1859)  vii  ;  Brks.'  Sur.  They  rooks  as  you  see 
on  barson's  place,  Jennings  Field  Paths  (1884)  37  ;  Sur.'  She 
doesn't  give  much  milk  out  of  they  quarters.  Hmp.  '  Did  you 
shake  the  mats,  Tom?'  'They  three  I  did,  miss'  (W.M.E.F.); 
Hmp.'  Drive  they  cows  out  of  that  field.  n.Hmp.  (  E.H.R. )  Dor. 
There  be  a  tidy  few  o'  they  flints.  Hare  Dinah  Kellow  (1901)  13. 
w.Som.'  Dhai'  yuung  peg'z  mus  bee  u-teokt  ee'n.  Dev.  Bagger 
they  pixies,  if  they  bant  at  they  colts  again  !  Hewett  Peas.  Sp. 
(1892)  Pref.  10.  n.Dev.  If  I  didn't  reckon  to  have  hidden  they 
boots  safe  from  me  in  the  stick-rick,  Zack  Dunstable  Weir  {igoi) 
65      nw.Dev.'     Cor.^  Bring  they  three. 

7.  Phr.  they  there,  those. 

Ken.  Look  at  they  there  birds  (G.B  ).  w.Som.  Used  of  things 
absent.  '  V-ee  zoa'ld  dhai  dhae'ur  buul'iks  ?  * .  .  .  referring  to  some 
that  had  been  previously  spoken  o''  but  not  now  present,  Elworthy 
Gram,  (1877)  31.     Dev.^  Gie  me  thev-there  butes.     nw.Dev.' 

THEY,  see  Thee,  pcrs.  pron    Their,  Thou,  Thy. 

THEYE,  see  Thee,  sb. 

THEYSELVES,  rcfl.  pron.  Nrf  Dor.  Dev.  Amer. 
Also  in  forms  theysel  Nrf. ;  theysell  Dor.  Dev.  Them- 
selves. 

Nrf.  Those  gents  expect  you  to  keep  as  clean  as  theysels, 
Emerson  Lagoons  (ed.  1896)  256.  Dor.  Passon  didn'  like  for 
they  to  be  locked  in  by  theysells,  Hare  Dinah  Kelloiv  (1901)  255. 
Dev,  They  mid  talk  an'  talk  theysells  hoarse,  Longman's  Mag. 
(Dec.  1896)  154.  [Amer.  They're  pretty  peart  at  the  game 
theyselvcs,  Cent.  Mag.  (Apr.  1882)  892.] 

THEY  SEN,  ;-^y?./»-o«.     Sur.     Themselves. 

Afore  I'd  take  an'  ask  they  as  lianna  eiiou'  for  Iheysen.  Bickley 
Sur.  Hills  (1890)  I.  i. 

THI,  see  Thee,  pers.  pron..  Thy. 

THIBLE,  sb.  and  v.  n.Cv.  Nhb.  Lakcl.  Yks.  Lan. 
Also  written  thybel  Nhb.'  Wni. ;  thyble  Lan.;  and  in 
forms  thibble  N.Cy.*  s.Lan.';  thibbo  s.Lan.';  thorble, 
thribble  w.Yks. ;  thwibble  w.Yks.*     [J)aibl ;  })ibl.] 


THICCA 


[87] 


THICK 


1.  sb.  A  smooth  stick  or  spatula,  used  for  stirring  broth, 
porridge,  iX:c.     See  Thavvel,  Thivel. 

N.Cy.'^  Nhb.'  A  round  stick,  usually  of  willow,  peeled  or 
barked  ;  about  fifteen  inches  lung:  and  three-quarters  uf  an  inch 
in  diameter ;  used  to  stir  porridge.  Lakel.^  Wm.  They  gav 
him  a  wooden  sword,  I  thout  it  wur  liker  a  girt  thiblc,  Wheeler 
Dial,  {i-jgo)  9.(1  (J.M.)  n.Vks.^  vi. Yka.  I/l/.\:  Couiier  (July  3, 
lagv);  (S.P.U.);  w.Yks.'^a*  Lan.  I've  a  new  thyble  for  yo, 
Waugh  Heather  (ed.  Miluei)  II.  239;  Lan.',  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.', 
e.Lan.'  (s.v.  Slice",  s.Lan.' 

Hence  (i)  lean  ticking  of  thihles,  pbr.  poverty,  penury, 
a  state  verging  on  starvation  ;  (2)  Toniiny-Thibel,  sh.  a 
name  given  to  the  first  finger.    Also  called  Lick-pot. 

(i)  w.Yks.  They've  hcd  nowt  comin' in  this  nine  weeks  so  there 
'11  be  lean  lickin'  o'  thibles  theare  (S.K.C.).     (2)  w.Yks.» 

2.  Obs.  A  dibble  or  setting-stick.  n.Cy.  (K.);  Bailey 
(1721);  N.Cy.*  3.  V.  To  stir  porridge,  &c.  with  a'thibel ' 
or  stirring-rod. 

Wm.  To  brew  his  aan  coffee,  to  thybel  his  poddish,  Bowness 
5/Hr//<'s(i868)6i. 

THICCA,  THICCY,  see  Thic(k. 

THICCY,  int.  Wm.  Der.  Also  written  thikki  Der. 
[?Siki.]  An  exclamation  used  to  call  attention  to  anything, 
'  there.'    Cf.  thaykety. 

Wm.  See,  Ihiccy — his  work,  Ollivant  Owd  Bob  (1898)  173. 
Der. '  Thikki,  you'll  catch  it  I '  Common,  especially  amongst  children, 
Addy  Gl.  (1891). 

THIC(K,  dent,  pron.,  dent.  adj.  and  adv.  Irel.  VVor.  Hrf. 
Pem.  Glo.  Brks.  Hmp.  I.W.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
Also  written  thik  Hmp.' Wil.  Dor.  Som.;  and  in  forms 
dhicka,  dhicke,  dicka,  dicke  Wxf.'  ;  dik  Dor.'  ;  thee 
I.W.  Dev.' ;  thecca  Dev.' ;  theck  I.W.'  Cor. ;  thecka, 
theckee  w.Cy.  ;  thecky  Som.  Cor. ;  theggy  Dev. ;  thek 
w.Cj'.  Dev.;  thekka  Cor."" ;  thekky  Dev.  Cor.';  thicca 
Dev.' ;  thiccy  w.Cy.  Dev. ;  thicka  s.Dev. ;  thickee  Dev. 
Cor.' ;  thicker  Dev. ;  thickey  Dev.'' ;  thicky  w.Som.' 
nw.Dev.' Cor.' ;  thike  Pem. ;  thikkeDev. ;  thikkyCor.*; 
thiky  Som. ;  thoc  Wil.' ;  thock  Glo. ;  thuc  Glo.  Wil. ; 
thuccy  Dev.;  thuck  Wor.  Glo.'  Hmp."  Wil.'  Brks.; 
thuckee  Cor.* ;  thucker  nw.Dev.';  thuk  Hmp.'  L^ik; 
tSek,  t$Bk.]  1.  dent.  pron.  This,  that;  this  one,  that  one. 
Cf.  thac(k. 

Wxf.',  Hrf.',  B.Pem.  (W.M.M.)  Glo.  Horae  Subsecivae  (1777) 
5;  Glo.'*  Hmp.' Thic,  Thik,  this.  Never  used  for  '  that '  in  North 
Hants.  Thuck,  Thuk,  that.  I.W.  (Hall.);  I  W.'  Theck,  that; 
thick,  this.  w.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  V/il.  Brition  Beauties  {182$); 
Wil.'  Thuck  always  =  that,  but  is  mainly  a  N.  Wilts  form,  its 
place  in  S.  Wilts  being  usually  taken  by  Thick.  Thic  or  Thick 
often  =  this  in  N.Wilts,  but  far  more  frequently  =  that, —in  fact, 
the  latter  may  probably  now  be  taken  as  its  normal  meaning, 
although  it  would  appear  to  have  been  otherwise  formerly.  In 
Cunnington  MS.,  for  instance,  it  is  stated  that  '  The  old  terms  liiic 
and  llioc  almost  constantly  exclude  the  expressions  This  and  That ' 
(s.v. Pronouns^  n.Wil. Thuck'sourfeythor's,  Jeffekies  Gt.  Estate 
(1880)  ix.'  Dor.  (C.V.G.)  ;  The  demonstrative  pronouns  for  the 
personal  class  [of  formed  individual  things,  as.  a  man,  a  tree,  a  tool] 
are  '  thease  '  and  '  thik.'  .  .  ■  Thik  cheese,'  Barnes  Siig.  Sol.  ( 1859) 
A'o/M,iii;  16.  G/.  (1863  21.  n.Dor.  (S.S.B.)  Som.  Thic,  That,  and 
Tother  (F.A.A.) ;  West  of  the  Parret  thecky,  Jennings  Dial. 
w.Eng.(\S6g).  e.Som.W.&J.CT.  (1873).  w.Som.  When... 'dhik' 
or  '  dhaat' are  used  alone  the  distinction  between  the  kind  of  thing 
referred  to  is  still  carefully  maintained.  Of  a  knifeitwouldbesaid... 
'Dhik6e-z  muyn.'  .  .  But  when  the  noun,  whatever  be  its  quality 
or  number,  has  been  already  mentioned,  or  is  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  sentence,  it  is  referred  to  by  the  neuter  or  indefinite  form 
of  thcdemonstrative  'dhaat,' '  dhis,"  and  not '  dhik,'  Elworthy  Gram. 
(1877)  32.  Dev.  What  dee  cal  thic  ahead  !  N.  Hogg  Poet.  Lett. 
(ed.  1858)  ist  S.  19;  Thuccy  were  Miss  Toney's,  0'Nr.n.L  Idyls 
(1892)  87  ;  Dev.'  A  . .  .  takesup  the  tea-pot  and  stram-bang  thecca 
go'th  out  of  the  winda,  4  ;  Dev.^  n.Dev.  Britting  o'  thick  an  crazing 
thack,  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell  (1867!  st.  7.  nw.Dev.'  Used  as  often  as 
Thick  or  Thicky.  s.Dev.  Fox  Kiiigsbrii/ge  ( 1874).  Cor.  We  must 
be  braave  and  theck,  Jimmy  Trehilcock  [1863)  6;  That's  thecky 
weth  the  rings,  Daniel  Bm/^.7,  24  ;  Cor.';  Cor.*  'Thickee  and 
thuckec,'  this  and  that. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  l/iid-  here,  this,  this  one;  (2)  — (here,  (3)  — 
there  there,  that,  that  one. 

(l)  Wil.  I'o  borrow    a  neighbour's  tub  to  save  thick  ere  in  the 


pantry,  Penrudoocke  Content  (i860)  17  ;  Wil.'  In  '  thick  here' 
.  .  .  the  use  of  the  adverb  defines  the  meaning  more  precisely 
(s.v.  Pronouns).  (2)  Glo.  Th'  owld  wimin  couldn't  git  arf  so 
much  o'  thuc  thur  in  to  'urn,  Buckhan  Darke's  Sojourn  (1890)  vi. 
Wil.  Slow  Gt.  (1892'  ;  (K.M.G.)  ;  Wil.'  The  use  of  the  adveib 
defines  the  meaning  more  precisely  (s.v.  Pronouns'.  e.Sora. 
W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873  .  Dev.  I  say  thiccy  there  is  the  gown  that 
missus  wore,  O'Neill /rfv/s(  1892;  87.  Cor.*  (3  w.Som.' Mine's 
a  rare  knivc,  but  I  widn  gie  much  vor  thick  there  there  (s.v.  There). 
e.Dev.  When  the  Devonshire  man  directs  attention  to  two  objects, 
for  example,  he  points  to  one  of  them  as  '  thick  there  there,'  and 
to  the  other  as  '  thease  here  here,"  PulmanSx^.  Sol.  (i860)  Notes,  3. 

3.  dent.  adj.  This,  that.    See  Thease. 

Wxf.'  '  Dhicka  poake.'  '  Na  dicke  wye,  nar  dicka.'  Wor.  (K.) 
Hrf.  The  vook  may  laugh  at  thick  news,  Ellis  Prominc.  (1889)  V. 
69.  s.Pem.  Look  ye  at  thike  thing  (W.M.M. ).  Glo.  We  brought 
un  thuc  gurt  blue  stone  to  try  \vi',  Buckman  Darke's  Sojourn 
(1890)  167.  Brks.  Kot  I  out  o'  all  thuck  caddie,  Hughes  5fOHf. 
White  Horse  (1859)  vi.  w.Cy.  Thiccy  work  be  turr'blc  dry  and  on- 
promisin',  Globe  (Feb.  23,  1895I.  Wil.  He  can't  stroddlc  thuck 
puddle,  jEFFERiEs//o(/f<^ ,  1880)  I.  335;  Ta  zee  thick  two  together, 
Slow  Rhymes  {i8io)  6.  Dor.  A  small  brass  dog,  found  in  a  barrow 
and  now  in  the  County  Museum  at  Dorchester,  was  nailed  up  over 
the  door  of  a  sick  man,  whose  mother  believed  that  '  thic  brass 
dog  'ud  do  him  a  powero'  good  '  (J.B.  P.) ;  Goo  under  thik  tree,  an' 
zit  on  that  grass,  Barnes  Gl.  (1863)  21.  Som.  Tes  no  good  to 
come  wi'  thik  tale,  Raymond  Love  and  Quiet  Life  (1894)  47. 
w.Som.  Ail  articles  or  things  of  specific  shape  or  purpose  which 
can  be  individualized  by  prefixing  a  or  an,  as  a  cloth,  a  tree,  . . 
may  be  classed  as  definite  nouns  having  their  own  demonstratives 
.  .  .  dheeuz,  .  .  dhik,  or  dhik  ee,  Elworthy  Gram.  (1877)39; 
'  Dhik  '  or  'dhikee  '  corresponds  almost  precisely  to  Latin  iste.  .  . 
'  Lat  dim  kaa*fmdur  puut  dhik  stae'iil  een*tu  dhik  ee  dhae'ur  maup' 
[Let  the  carpenter  put  that  handle  into  that  (yonder)  mop],  I'A. 
31  ;  w.Som.'  Dev.  Why,  thek  blamed  sheep  o'  mine  waunt 
stop  nowhere,  Fit-Lore  Jrn.  (1883)  I.  334  ;  They've  a-zot  upon 
thicker  poar  blid  that  was  a-drownded,  Hewett  Pens.  S/.  !  1892) 
19  ;  Dev.'  Cor.  Now  thecky  night  I  cudden  blink  my  eyes, 
Daniel  Portfolio  in  Pencelly  Verbal  Pron.  (1875)  153  ;  Cor.* 

4.  These,  those. 

Wor.  Thuck  things  {K.\     Dev.  N.  (y  Q.  (1859)  5th  S.  xi.  6. 

5.  Phr.  (i)  thick  here,  this  ;  (2)  —  there,  {a)  that ;  (6)  those. 
(i)  Wil.  Why  John  be  so  certain  about  thick  e'er  thing,  Ellis 

Pronunc.  (1889)  V.  44.  Dor.  Do  'ce  think  as  I  be  a-comed  to 
thik  here  shameful  work  o'  my  own  choosing,  lass  1  Hare  Dinah 
Kellow  (1901)  II.  e.Dev.  The  lordship,  against  who  thic  here 
caucus  is  founded,  Jane  Lordship  (1897)  53.  \s,  a)  I.W.'  Come 
tell  me,  I  proy,  About  theck  there  rooap.  54.  w.Cy.  Who  lives  in 
thic  thur  house  now,  down  agen  th'  old  tree  stump  ?  Cornh.  Mag. 
(Dec.  1895)  601.  Dor.  He  wer  twice  too  wide  Vor  thik  there 
door,  Barnes  Poems  (1869-70)  138.  w.Dor.  Rat  thick  there 
cheeld  !  Roberts  Hist.  Lyme  Regis  (1834'.  Som.  ^W.F.R.)  ; 
Spooase  yo  wanted  thic  ther  sammon  vor  ta  grow,  Agrikler 
Rhymes  {i8-]2)  loi.  w.Som.  '  Dhik  dhacur'  or  'dhikee  dhaeilr' 
[corresponds]  to  Latin  ille.  '  Lat  dhu  k,-ia  fmdur  puut  dhik 
staeul  een-tu  dhikee  dhaeCir  maup,'  Elworthy  G/ri/ii.  1877)  31. 
Dev.  Thickee  there  bwoy's  'nulT  til  drave  me  mazed !  Hewett 
Peas.  Sp.  (1892) :  Wat  mort'l  changes  Hath  occur'd  in  thic  thare 
time,  N.  Hogg  Poet.  Lett.  (ed.  1866)  3.  (A)  Dev.  N.  &>  Q.  (1879) 
5th  S.  xi.  6,  116. 

6.  adv.   So. 

n.Dev.  He  hurried  along  thic  fast  I  thought  he  must  be  wonder- 
ful set  on  zecing  the  maid,  Zack  Dunstable  li'eir  (1901'!  237. 

Hence  (i)  thikketheor  aways,  phr.,  (2)  Thuck-wise,  adv. 
thus,  so. 

(i)  Dev.  When  young  gentlemen  do  overlook  young  ladies, 
tain't  thikketheor  aways,  I  knoo,  Kingsley  ff '<'s/a'<Jr<///o  (1855) 
50,  ed.  1889.     (2)  Wor.  [K.) 

[3.  Sin  thilkedjiy  that  they  were  children  lyte,  Chaucer 
C.  T.  A.  1 193.    OE.  /'ylc,  such.] 

THICK,  adj,  adv.,  sl>.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
Eng.  and  Amcr.  Also  in  forms  theck  n.Dev.;  thik  Chs. ; 
tic(k  Sh.I.  [pik..]  1.  adj  and  adv.  In  cowi.  (i)  Thick- 
bill,  the  bullfinch,  Pyrrhiila  Eiirupaea  ;  (2)  —dicks,  thick 
porridge  ;  (3)  —  end,  the  greater  part,  the  majority  or  most 
part;  (4) -hots,  porridge  made  of  water  and  oatmeal;  (5) 
•knee,  the  great  plover,  Oedicneniits  scolopa.v  ;  (6)  -lifted, 
short-winded,  wheezy,  breathing  with  difficulty  ;  (7) 
-listed,  (<i)  sec  (6) ;  (0)  dull,  stupid ;  (8)  -milk,  hot  milk 
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thickened  with  flour,  and  then  sweetened  ;  (9)  -neck,  a 
false  growth  in  corn  ;  the  growing  of  several  stalks 
together;  (10)  -pelted,  thick-skinned;  (11)  -podditch  or 
-porridge,  oatmeal  porridge  ;  (12)  -set,  thick  cloth  ;  pi. 
a  suit  of  clothes  made  of  strong  thick  cloth  ;  (13)  -set 
wheat,  see  below  ;  (14)  -spinning,  Jig.  bad  conduct ;  (15) 
■thumbed,  sluttish,  untidy  ;  clumsj' ;  (16)  -tollols,  a  jocu- 
lar name  for  oatmeal  porridge  ;  (17)  -wet,  of  clothes  : 
saturated  with  water;  (18)  -winded,  bad  at  breathing, 
husky. 

(i)  Lan.  SwAiNSON  Birds  (1885')  67.  (2~l  n.Lan.'  (3)  e.Yks.' 
The  thick  end  of  a  job  of  work,  MS.  add.  (T.H.)  w.Yks.  We've 
waited  for  the'y  cumin  heame  T'thick  end  ov  hofe  an  hooer, 
Blackah  Pofms  (1867)  241.  Stf.,  Der.  Host  part  (J.K.).  n.Lin.i 
I've  gotten  th'  thick  end  o'  th'  job  finished  \vi'.  Thick  end  o'  last 
week  we  got  noht  dun,  i'  a  waay  o'  speakin'.  sw.Lin.'  It's  the 
thick-end  of  a  mile.  They've  gotten  the  thick-end  of  their 
harvest.  (4)  n.Cy.  (Hall.),'  w.Yks. •  (5)  Oxf.  Aplin  Birds 
(1889)  142.  Sur.  That  small  representative  of  the  noble  bustard 
.  .  .  the  thicknee  or  great  plover.  Son  of  Marshes  On  Sur.  Hills 
(1891)  68.  s.Sas.  The  stone-curlew,  or  thick-knee,  sometimes 
called  Norfolk  plover,  Longman's  Mag.  fAug.  1902)  356.  (6) 
w.Som.'  Poor  old  fuller,  he's  a-come  terr'ble  thick  lifted,  sure 
'nough.  n.Dev.  In  a  tingling  vrost  than  tha  art  theck-lifted, 
E.im.  Scold.  (1746)  I.  126.  (7,  «)  w.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Dev.' 
(6)  Dev.  Horae  Stibsecivae  (1777)  255.  (8)  Don.  Norah  .  .  .  put 
down  also  the  tail  of  a  herring  and  a  bowl  ofthick-milk,  Harper's 
Mag.  (Oct.  1900)  795.  Oxf.>  MS.  add.  Brks.'  Milk  boiled  and 
thickened  with  flour  and  sweetened  with  sugar  or  treacle. 
ne.Ken.  (H.M.),  Sus.'  (9)  Lan.'  (10)  nw.Dev.'  Thuze  sheep  be 
thick-pilted  toads;  there's  no  proof  in  'em  [they  will  not  fatten 
easily].  (11)  ne  Lan.^,  s.Lan.',  nw.Der.'  12)  Sc.  Our  landlord 
wore  ...  a  pair  of  bran  new  velveteens,  instead  of  his  ancient 
thicksets,  Scott  Bride  0/ Lam.  (1819)  i.  Ayr.  His  breeches,  of 
olive  thickset,  were  carefully  preserved  from  stains,  Galt  Sir  A. 
Wylie  (1822)  i.  (13)  Bdf.  Velvet-cased  wheat,  which  is  called  in 
this  county  white-chapped  led  wheat,  and  thick-set  wheat, 
Batchelor  Agric.  (1813)  362.  (14)  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  w.Yks.' 
What  I  guess  thou's  turn'd  off  for  thick  spinnin.  (15)  Ken.''' 
(16)  s.Lan.'  Chs.  A  gret  big  fat  butcher,  now  wi'  thiktollols  fed, 
Chs.  N.  &'Q.  {tiov.  iZ&i)l.iSz-     (17)  n.Lin.'     (18)  ne.Lan.' 

2.  Phr.  (i)  the  thicker  skin  holds  the  longer  out,  see  below  ; 

(2)  thick  and  threefold,  strongly  ;  {3)  —  in  the  clear,  see 
below ;  (4)  —  of  speech,  indistinct ;  (5)  to  bite  a  bit  quicker 
and  run  a  bit  thicker,  see  below. 

(i)  Cum.'  In  law  contests  a  common  saying  is,  '  T'thicker  skin 
hod  t'langer  oot ' — implying  that  the  heaviest  purse  will  win  the 
suit ;  Cum."     (2)  w.Yks.^   Shoo    gav    it    me    thick-and-threefold. 

(3)  Nhp.i  An  expression  commonly  used  when  any  one  who  is 
hoarse  and  husky  from  a  cold  is  attempting  to  clear  his  voice. 
'  Why,  you  are  thick  in  the  clear.'  (4)  w.Som.*  (5)  n.Lin.' 
'  Thaay'U  bite  a  bit  quicker  an'  run  a  bit  thicker,'  said  of  well-bred 
sheep  in  contrast  with  those  of  base  pedigree,  and  meaning  that 
the  well-born  ones  will  eat  a  little  more,  and  that  the  same  land 
will  be  able  to  sustain  a  greater  number. 

3.  Short,  squat,  thick-set. 

Sc.  (G.W.)  Fif.  Thick  Jamie  Bud,  lang  Sandy  Kay,  Tennant 
Papistry  '1'827)  69. 

4.  Of  the  weather:  cloudy,  misty,  foggy. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Sh.I.  Hit  wis  i'  da  hOmmin,  an'  da  lift  wis  tick,  S/i. 
iV«fS(Aug.3i,  igoiV  w.Yks.  fJ.W.;  n.Lin.'Athick  day  is  a  foggy 
day.  w.Som.'  Thickwet,  a  dense  mist.  '  "Twas  a  proper  thick  wet, 
youcould-nzee  not  a  gunshot.'  Dev.Ineverzeed  it  so  thick  afore  or 
zince,  Mortimer  IV.  Moors  (1895)  290. 

Hence  (i)  Thickness,  sb.  fog,  mist;  (2)  Thick-set,  ad/. 
cloudy  or  set  in  for  rain. 

(i)  Sli.I.  We  didna  ken  him  i'  da  tikness,  S/i.  News  (Sept.  17, 
1898).     (2)  n.Yks.2 

5.  Stupid,  dull,  slow  of  comprehension.  Also  used  rtrfz/i. 
and  in  phr.  thick  in  the  head. 

Cai.  I  was  aye  thick  in  the  heid,  ^ULehha}!  Peas.  Life  (1871)  I. 
108.  Frf.  I'm  thicker  i'  the  heid  than  I  gie  mysel'  creydit  for, 
Mackenzie  N.  Pme  (1897)  145.  Cum.  (M.P.)  w.Yks.  Talking 
thick  is  to  talk  without  reason,  Hamilton  Niigae  Lit.  (1841)  356. 
ne.Lan.'  s.Not.  He's  very  thick  of  hearing  and  very  thick  of 
understanding  too  (J.P.K.;.     Oxf.  (G.O.),  Brks.'.  Hmp.' 

6.  Partially  deaf,  esp.  in  phr.  thick  of  hearing. 

Cum.'",  n.Yks.",  e.Yks.'  m.Yks.'  A  more  usiial  though  less 
gainly  expression  is   'thick    i'  t'lug.'     w.Yks.^,  s.Not.  fJ.P.K.\ 


Lin.',  Lei.',  War. 3,  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  Sus.>  Speak  a  little  louder, 
sir,  I'm  rather  thick  of  hearing.  w.Som.'  Cor,  Doubtless  I  may 
be  thick  o'  hearin,  '  Q.'  Three  Ships  (ed.  1892)  97. 

7.  Numerous,  plentiful ;  frequent,  in  quick  succession. 
Also  used  advb. 

Gall.  As  bairns  turned  thick  and  thicker,  A'  her  beauties 
changed  their  hue,  Nicholson  Poet.  IVts.  (1814)  116,  ed.  1897; 
Thick,  sma'  rain — description  of  much  Gall,  weather  (J.M.). 
N.I.'  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)^/5. (/(/(/.(P.)  w.Yks.(J.W.)  s.Lan.' 
Hoo's  had  childer  very  thick-on.  They're  very  thick  uppo'  th'  sod. 
nw.Der.i  s.Wor.  Mine  is  a  good  summer-house,  the  doors  be  so 
thick,  PoRSON  Quaint  IVds.  (1875)  3'-  se.Wor.'  Thick  on  the 
grounds  crowded.  Hrf.  Bound  Provinc.  (1876).  Dor.'  The 
leazers  thick  da  stoop  to  pick  the  ears,  158.     Cor.^ 

Hence  phr.  (i)  thick  and  threefold,  (2)  thicker  and  faster, 
in  great  numbers  or  quantity ;  thickly,  with  little  inter- 
mission. 

(I)  Sc.  Ills  come  thick  and  three-fauld  on  him  (Jam.).  Lnk. 
Thick-an'-threefauld  in  the  trance  Bright  forms  strain'dto  be  near 
The  glowing  hearth.  Miller  Willie  IVinkie  (ed.  1902)  41.  n.Yks.^ 
Flocking  in  thick  and  threefold.  Lan.'  They'd  nobbut  been 
married  abeawt  three  months  when  trouble  begun  o'  comin'  on 
'em  thick  an'-threefold.  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Ctis.'  He's  a  bonny  lot 
o' childer  i' this  short  time;  tliey'n  com'n  thick  an'  three-fowd. 
s.Chs.'  The  bills  come  droppin'  in  thick  an'  three-fowld.  (2) 
s.Chs.' 

8.  Thorough,  complete,  downright. 

w.Yks.  I've  niver  known  him  tell  so  thick  a  lee  afore,  Sutcliffe 
Shameless  IVayne  (igoo)  245. 

9.  Friendly,  intimate,  on  very  familiar  or  ititimate  terms. 
In  gen.  coiloq.  use. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Sli.I.  Dey  wir  very  tic.  Burgess  Sketches  {2nd  ed.) 
72.  Frf.  Sae  thick  an'  pack  wi'  yon  sour-mou'd  whaup,  Lowson 
Guidfollow  (1890)  34.  Ayr.  They  were  fain  o'  ither.  An'  unco  pack 
an'  thick  thegither,  Burns  Tica  Dogs  (1786)  1.  37-8.  Lth.  He's 
fast  an'  thick  wi'  Hootsman,  Luhsden  Sheep-head  (18^2)  293.  Ir. 
Himself  and  Alec  Hardwick  always  being  so  thick.  Bodkin 
Shillelagh  (1902)  102.  N.I.'  Nhb.  Him  an'  Charlie  wes  the 
thickest  o'  marrers  tegither.  Pease  Maik  o'  Deil  (1894)  19.  Cum.* 
Wm.  They  wer  sea  thick,  her  an  t'lile  jack  ass.  Spec.  Dial.  (1885) 
pt.  iii.  39.  n. Yks.'  24,  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.'s  Lan.  Thee  and  me  has 
allis  been  thick,  Ackworth  Clog  Shop  Chron.  (1896)  227;  Lan.', 
e.Lan.i,  s.Lan.',  Chs.'^,  Der.2,  nw.Der.',  Not.',  n.Lin.',  se.Lin. 
(J.T.B.),  sw.Lin.',  Lei.',  War.^^,  w.Wor.'  Hrf.  Bound  Provinc. 
(1876).  Oxf.i  MS.  add.,  Brks.i  Bdf.  Batchelor  Anal  Eiig. 
Lang.  (1809)  146.  e.An.'^  Nrf.  Emerson  Son  nf  Fens  (1892) 
190.  Hnip.'  Dor.  Him  and  me's  very  thick,  Francis  Pastorals 
(1901)  200.  w.Som.'  e.Dev.  That  mighty  kewer,  but  rich 
gentleman,  Mr.  Bolde,  was  thick  in  withyoung  Mohun,  Jane  Ever 
Mohiin  (1901)  230.  [Amer.  There's  others  that  I  should  rather 
have  Ellen  thick  with.  Harper  s  Mag.  (June  1901)  73.] 

Hence  Thickness,  sb.  familiarity,  intimacy,  friendliness. 

Lnk.  Willie  and  his  father-in-law  to  be  were  now,  in  a  manner, 
scunnersome  wi'  their  thickness,  Roy  Generalship  (ed.  1895)  171. 

10.  Phr.  (x)  ffs  thick  as  bees,  (2)  —  as  blackberries,  (3)  —  as 
crowdy,  (4)  —  as  Darby  and  Joan,  (5)  —  as  Dick  and  Leddy, 
(6)  — as  Harry  and  Mary,  (7)  — as  herrings  in  a  barrel, 
(8)  —  as  inkle-ivcavers  or  -makers,  (9)  —  as  thack,  (10)  —  as 
thick,  (11)  —  as  thieves,  (12)  — as  three  in  a  bed,  (13)  — as 
tivo  dogs'  heads,  (14)  — as  two  in  a  bed,  very  friendly  and 
intimate  ;  on  exceedingly  good  terms  ;  (15J  to  make  thick 
with,  to  ingratiate  oneself  with. 

(i)  Brks.  You  an'  she  were  as  thick  as  bees,  Hayden  Thatched 
Cottage  (1902)  142.  (2)  Ir.  I  thought  j'ou  an'  he  were  as  thick  as 
blackberries  before  you  went  away,  M^Nulty  Misthcr  O'Ryan 
(1894)  iii.  (3)  Ags.  In  the  company  o' twa  derf  lookin' English 
chiclds  as  thick  wi'  them  as  crowdy,  Reid  Howetoon,  95.  (4^  Lan. 
Hoo  an'  it's  as  thick  as  Darby  an' Jooan,  Bowker  Tales  (1882) 
172.  (5)  w.Yks.  .-^s  thick  as  Dick  an'  Leddy  (J.R.).  ((>)  w.Cor. 
They  used  not  to  speak  ;  but  now  they  are  '  as  thick  as  Harry  and 
Mary'(M.A.C.).  1,7)  Uls.  i,M.B.-S.)  (8)  Ayr.Confabbin'thegither 
as  thick  as  inkle  weavers.  Service  Notandums  (i8go)  74.  Dur.' 
Cum.^Stumptawaytogidder  as  thick  as  inkle  weavers,  15.  n.Yks.', 
e.Yks.',  w.Yks.'  Lan.  They'n  be  as  thick  as  iiiklewayvers, 
Bhierley  Marlocks  ;i866)  vii.  s.Lan.'4,  Chs.*,  Der.^,  nw.Der.', 
n.Lin.'  Dor.  Barnes  G/.  (1863).  Dev.  Adam,  you  and  Miss  Deller 
ought  to  be  as  thick  as  inkle-makers !  Stooke  Not  E.vactly,  vii.  (9) 
w.Yks.  Prov.  in  Brighouse News  (Aug.  10, 1889)  ;  w.Yks.',  n.Lin.' 
(iq)  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  I. Ma.  All  the  lot  as  thick  as  thick.  Brown 
Doctor  (1887)  13.     Midi.  Carter  were  as  thick  wi'  Rollins  as  thick 
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could  be,  BARTRA5if<o//<-o/C/o^/oii(  1897)62.  (u)Sc.(A.W.)  Gall. 
Ckockett  Slickil  Mill.  ( 1 893  "i  28.  Ir.  Your  swcclhciil  an'  her  sweet- 
heart, thick  as  two  thieves.  Barlow /Jog'/a«rf  (1892)  123,  cd.  1893. 
Dur.  Thick  as  thieves  were  the  two  of  them,  Guthrie  Kitty  Fii^iiit 
( 1900 <  156.  s.Lan.>,Not.(J.H.B.),  War.=,  e.An.2  Dev.  She  an'Bill 
got  so  thick  as  thieves  afore  the  picter  was  out  o'  hand,  Black  niiil 
/K/ii/<'i  June 27, 1896;  824.  I  i2)Uls.  ,M.B.-S.\n.Lin.',0xf.M/5.(i<W. 
(13)  Nlib.  It  wasna  you  nor  her  jauntin'  off  to  Brantham  as  thick 
as  two  doqs'  heads,  Graham  Red  Scaur  (18961  262.  (14)  Der.^ 
(15-,  CId.  Jam.) 

11.  In  love ;  criminally  familiar  or  intimate,  esp.  in  phr. 
over  or  luo  thick. 

Sc.  She  had  fa'en  a  wee  ower  thick  wi'  a  cousin  o'  her  ain, 
ScoTT  Aiiti<iuciry  ^  1816)  x.-civ  ;  (Jam.)  Frf.  As  the  weeks  flew  by, 
Jamie  and  Miss  Smith  grew  thicker,  Willock  A'o.^f//v£'«(/i- (1886) 
60,  ed.  1889.  Edb.  She's  ower  thick  wi'  the  Auld  Arte,  Beatty 
Sff«/<i<(i897)a49.  Lakel.''  Wm.  'Liggintagiddurwill  makswines 
thick,'  common  saying  (B. K.).  n.Yks.  T'lalk  that  cam  oop  aboot 
mah  bein  thick  wi'  her,  wur  set  allooat  by  sum  gooid-for-nowts, 
FETHERST0NS'"K^^ms/<f"i.4i.  w.Yks.'  n.Liii.'  Persons  are  said 
to  be  'oher  thick  wi'  one  anuthcr'  who  carry  on  an  intrigue. 

12.  sb.  Phr.  (i)  the  thick  of  the  Ihiaii^,  the  midst  of  the 
bustle  or  crowd  ;  the  busiest  part  or  tune  ;  (2)  —  on  it,  the 
major  or  principal  part;  (3)  to  have  neither  thick  nor  thin 
in  the  house,  to  have  neither  meat  nor  drink. 

(I)  Cum.''',  n.Yks.=,  w.Yks.  (J.W.  1  (2)  Cum.'  She  browt  a  heap 
o'  kelter  an'  t  thick  on't  o'  hard  gold  ;  Cum.*     (3;  w.Yks.' 

13.  Obs.  A  crowd  ;  a  mass  of  people. 

Edb.  My  uncle  .  .  .  keeping  well  among  tlie  thick,  to  he  as  little 
kenspeckle  as  possible,  MoiR  Maitsie  ll'aucli  (1828)  ii. 

14.  pi.  Groves  and  woods  with  thick,  close  underwood  ; 
thickets.  Suf  (Hall.),  Suf.'  I5.pl.  A  rag-trade  term  : 
a  linsey  in  which  the  weft  is  made  of  cotton  and  wool,  but 
in  which  the  cotton  preponderates.    w.Yks.  (M.F.J 

16.  V.  To  thicken. 

m.Yks.'  He  begins  to  thick  i' t'lug  a  bit  [to  grow  deaf].  w.Yks. ^^ 
T'day's  thicking  [getting  cloudy]. 

Hence  Thicked-niilk,  sb.  milk  thickened  with  flour  and 
boiled.     Dor.' 

THICK.  THICKA,  see  Theak,  v.\  Thic(k. 

THICKEDNESS,  sb.  Glo.  [hikidnas.J  Thickness. 
(W.H.C.),  Glo.> 

THICKEE,  see  Thic(k. 

THICKENING-STUFF,, <;6.  s.Lan.'  Victualsofanykind. 

THICKENS,  sb.  pi.  Yks.  Also  written  thickans. 
[I'ikanz.]     Oatmeal  porridge  ;  lit. 'thick  ones.' 

w.Yks.  Thickans  swectand  we  trakle  to  their  breikfast,  Tom 
Treddlehoyle  Matty  A/iiffiiitloii/ (^1843)  36;  Let  thi  thickens  keel, 
Leeds  Merc.  Siippt.  (Jan.  3,  1891) ;  w.Yks.^ 

THICKER,  see  Thic(k. 

THICKET,  sb.  Dev.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    ?  A  faggot. 

n.Dev.  Yen  thick  auther  thicket,  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell  (1867)  st.  9. 

THICKETY,THICKEY,  THICKSELL,  see  Thaykety, 
Thicik,  Thixle. 

THICKUMY,  de/n.  pion.  Som.  Also  in  form  thick- 
eniny.  [tSikami.]  That ;  also  in  comp.  Thickuniy-there. 
(W.F.R,) ;  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873)  ;  (H.^LL.) 

"THICKUN,  dim.  pron.  Hrf.  Glo.  Wil.  Som.  Also 
written  thicken  Wil. ;  thick'iin,thicun  Glo.  ;  and  in  forms 
thuck'un,  thucun  Glo.     [Si'kan,]     This  one,  that  one. 

Hrf.'*  Glo.  Tliick  'un  hut  tliuck  'un  and  not  thuck  'un  hut  thick 
'un,  Lysons  Vulgar  7u«^?»e  (1868)  46;  Thicun  =  this  one,  Thucun 
=  that  one  (H.S.H.);  Glo,'  Wil.  Penruddocke  Coiilciil  (i860) 
Iiitrod.  3.     Som.  (W.F.R,) 

THICKY-DUDDLE,56.  Dor.  Flour  and  water.  Barnes 
CI.  (18631  (s.v.  Duddles). 

THICUN,  see  Thickun. 

THIEF,  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Ircl.  and  Eng.  Also 
written  theef  Dmb. ;  and  in  forms  thieve-  Dmb. ;  tief 
Or.I.  [|ilf.]  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Thief-animal,  a  term  of 
opprobrium  for  a  thievish  person  ;  (2)  -club,  an  associa- 
tion for  the  prosecution  of  thieves  ;  (3)  -handsel,  see 
below ;  (4)  -like,  (n)  having  the  appearance  of  a  blackguard ; 
(b)  plain,  ugly;  hardlooking  ;  also  used  in  conipar.;  see 
below;  (c)  applied  to  dress:  unbecoming,  not  handsome; 
(5)  -loon,  (6J  -riever,  a  thief,  thievish  rascal ;  (7)  -thruni'd, 
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made  of  stolen  'thrums';  (8)  Thieves'-hole,  obs.,  a  gaol, 
prison;  esp.a  particularly  bad  dungeon  reserved  for  thieves. 
'  I  Frf.  I  was  michtilics  beguiled  i'  the  buyin'  u't  by  that  thief- 
animal.  Ratty  Mairtin.  Mackenzie  N.  Pine  (1897)  376.  (a)  Wm. 
The  members  of  the  thief  club,  as  they  arc  commonly  called ,  should 
all  pay  in  proportion  to  the  property  they  wish  to  protect,  Lons- 
dale Mag.  II.  177.  (3)  n.Yks.^'That  new  house  has  had  thief- 
handsel,'  something  stolen  from  it  in  the  first  instance;  a  bad 
omen  for  the  future  luck  of  the  house.  (4,  a)  Sc.  If  ye  binna 
thief,  binna  thief-like,  Prov.  (Jam.)  (4)  li.  The  thieferlike  the 
better  soldier.  Ye're  like  the  swine,  the  aulder  ye  grow,  ye're 
ay  the  thiefer-like.  (c)  ib.  That's  a  thief  like  mutch  ye've  on. 
(5)  Dmf.  My  stomach  fair  rebounds  at  the  thought  of  thae  thief. 
loons  gawping  up  Buccleuch's  mutton,  Hamilton  Mawkin  V1898) 
213.  (6)  Dmf.  We  tynt  the  hogs,  but  we  got  the  thief  rievers  fast 
enough,  ib.  273.  (7,1  Dmb.  Thieve-thrum'd  waft  can  mak'  but 
rotten  harn,  Salmon  Gouodenn  (1868)  100.  (8)  Sc.  Put  the  poor 
man  in  arms,  and  l.iy  him  in  the  dungeon  called  the  Theeves' 
Hole,  KiRKTON  Cli.  Hist.  (1817)  209.  SIg.  He  .  .  .  allowed  them 
to  try  him  with  their  thieves  hole  or  axe,  Bruce  Sermons  (1631 , 
129,  ed.  1843.  Ga"-  Instantly  thrust  into  the  thieveshole,  as 
the  greatest  malefactors,  Gallovidian  (1901 1  III.  57. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  as  fast  as  a  thief  in  a  mill,  prov.,  quite  safe, 
with  no  means  of  escape  ;  see  below;  (2)  a  thief  s  bargain, 
a  very  cheap  bargain,  such  a  bargain  as  a  thief  makes 
with  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods;  (3)  he's  such  an  old  thief, 
he'd  rob  Jesus  Christ  of  his  shoe-strings,  said  of  a  notorious 
thief;  (4)  the  black  thief,  (5)  the  old  thief,  (6)  the  thief  of  the 
world,  the  devil ;  (7)  the  thief  and  reaver  bell,  see  below  ; 
(8)  thief  take  you ,  an  imprecation  or  oath :  the  devil  take  you. 

(1)  e.Yks.  The  mill  referred  to  would  be  one  of  the  old  wooden 
windmills,  built  on  posts,  with  only  one  way  of  ingress  and 
egress,  and  which  could  easily  be  surrounded,  thus  giving  no 
chance  of  escape  to  the  thief  therein,  Nicholso.n  Flk.  Sp.  (1889) 
18.  ne.Lan.',  nw.Der.'  (2)  e.Sc.  Ou,  ay,  ye  may  weel  glower, 
it's  a  thief's  bargain  an'  nae  mistake,  Strain  Elinslie's  Drag-net 
(1900)  249.  (3)  War.2  (4)  Or.I.  The  devil  [is  called]  da  Auld 
Chield,da  Sorrow,  da  ill-healt,  or  da  black  tief,  Fercusson  Rambles 
(1884  I  166.  (^)  Lnk.  The  pair  [Adam  and  Eve]  gat  a  la' — Foul  la' 
the  Auld  Thief  for  that  sinning  o't  1  Rodger  PofHis(  1838)  ioi,ed. 
1897.  (6;  Ker.  May  the  thief  o'  the  wurld  turn  it  all  into  whishky 
an'  be  choked  wid  it  !  Bartram  U'Inlihcadtd  Boy  {iBgQ  84.  (7) 
N.Cy.'  Nhb. '  At  the  time  of  sounding  the  curfew  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  each  fair  was  proclaimed,  the  great  bell  of 
St.  Nicholas  was  rung,  and  called  by  the  common  people  the  'thief 
and  reaver  bell.'  It  was  meant  as  announcing  that  the  fair  had 
begun,  all  people  might  freely  enter  the  town  and  resort  to  it,  no 
process  being  issued  from  the  mayor's  or  sheriff's  courts  without 
athdavits  being  made  that  the  party  could  not  at  other  times  be 
taken,  Richardson  Newc.  Municip.  Aats.  90.  (8)  Lnk.  Ye  maun 
gar  Kate  tak  me,  or  thief  tak  you  a'  thegither,  Graham  ll'iitings 
(1883)  II-  56- 

3.  A  term  of  contempt  or  vituperation  usedwith  no  implica- 
tion of  dishonesty;  a  rascal,  scamp.    Also  applied  to  things. 

Sc.  She's  an  ill-laur'd  thief  (Jam.).  Fif.  Mak  the  thief  wallop 
out  o' sicht,  Tennant  >'n/iii/;;>' (,1827)  128.  Dmb.  The  steem-bott 
was  a  dour  theel,  and  snoor't  awa  and  snoor't  awa  tho'  the  w'ater 
was  jaupin  up  to  the  lum  tap.  Cross  Disruption  (1844)  xxi.x. 

4.  An  imperfection  in  the  wick  of  a  candle  which  causes 
it  to  gutter  and  waste.     In  gen.  colloq.  use. 

n.Yks.  (l.W.)  e.Yks.  Nicholson  yV*.  5^  (1889)  4.  w.Yks.*, 
s.Lan.',  Chs.',  s.Chs.',  nw.Der.',  War.",  se.Wor.'  Shr.'  Look  at 
the  thief  i'  the  candle,  'ow  it's  wasting  it.  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  Brks.', 
Suf.',  w.Som,',  Wil.  ^G.E.D.) 

5.  A  bramble,  hawthorn,  Riibusfriiticosus. 

e.Yks.'  A  prick  of  the  hawthorn,  briar,  &c.,  only  so  called  when 
catching  at  a  passing  object  or  puncturing  the  flesh,  MS.  add. 
(T.H.)     Lei.i,  War.a 

THIEFY,mi>'.  Sh.I.  In  form  tiefy.  [trfi.]  Thievish, 
thieving.     Also  used  fig.  stealthy,  furtive. 

Hit's  no  da  first  'at  Jonathin  Hughson  haes  gotten  his  tiefie 
haunds  ow-er,  Clark  A'.  Gleams  v'898j  95  ;  Tamy,  wi'  a  kind  o' 
tiefy  luik  at  Sibbic,  Sli.  Netcs  (Aug.  ai,  1897). 

THIEVAL,  see  Thivel. 

THIEVELESS,  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  written  theeveless 
Ayr. ;  and  in  forms  thaveless  Ir. ;  thiveless  w.Sc. 
[I'lvUs.]  1.  Listless,  spiritless,  wanting  in  energy  or 
force  ;  aimless,  ineffectual,  bootless.     Cf  thowless. 

Sc.  'A  thieveless  excuse,'  one  that  is  not  satisfactory  (Jam., s.v. 
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THIEVELY 


[90] 


THIMBLE 


Thewles).  Per.  He  had  a  broken-down  look  and  appeared  listless, 
or,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  'rale  thieveless,'  Fergusson  Vill. 
Puet  (iSg^)  80.  w.Sc.  She  answered  in  a  gay  thieveless-like  way, 
Carrick  Laird  of  Logan  (1835)  289.  Ayr.  At  ilka  thing  I'm 
thieveless.  And  frae  seching  canna  keep,  W hue  Jottings  (i87g"> 
261.  Lnk.  Ye  thieveless,  thowless  pack  o' ghaistlin's,  Murdoch 
Done  Lyre  {I8^3)  33.  e.Lth.  Archie  Howden's  but  a  thieveless, 
daidlin  cratur,  Hunter  J.  Inivick  (1895)  45.  n.Ir.  'A  thaveless 
body.'  '  A  thaveless  bit  of  work.'  '  1  was  thaveless  at  her,'  I 
regarded  her  as  acting  or  talking  foolishly,  senselessly  (M.B.-S.). 

Hence  Thievelessly,  adv.  feebly,  weakli',  aimlessly, 
without  force  or  energy. 

Ayr.  Peter  .  .  .  gaed  doitin'  awa  up  the  road,  theevelessly,  by 
himsel',  Service  A'o/nH</;(H!s  (1890}  11. 
2.  Cold,  bleak.    Also  us&djig.  shy,  reserved  ;  cold,  frigid 
in  manner,  forbidding. 

w.Sc.  'To  look  thieveless  to  one,'  to  give  one  a  cold  reception 
(Jam.,  s.v.  Thewles).  Rnf.  '  It's  a  thieveless  morning,'  a  phr. 
used  by  old  people.  '  Thieveless'  is  applied  to  weather  in  a  sort  of 
intermediate  or  uncertain  state.  Thus  'a  thieveless  day '  is  one 
neither  properl3'  good  or  bad  (ib.) ;  Used  to  denote  frigidity  or 
insipidity  of  manner  {ib,).  Ayr.  Wi'  thieveless  sneer  to  see  his 
modish  mien,  Burns  Brigs  of  Ayr  (1787)  1.  89. 

THIEVELY,  (7rfy.   e.Yks.'    [t^rvli.]   Thievish,  dishonest. 

THIF,  V.     Obs.     Wxf.'    To  blow  with  wind  or  rain. 

THIG,  V.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Also  in  forms  theg  Abd. ;  tigfg 
S.  &  Ork.'  [I'igJ  !■  To  beg,  borrow ;  esp.  to  solicit 
gifts  or  alms  on  certain  occasions,  such  as  on  setting  up 
housekeeping,  &c. 

Sc.  Maun  gang  thigging  and  sorning  about  on  their  acquaintance, 
Scott  Rob  Roy  (1817)  xxvi ;  At  ayoung  Highlander's  first  setting 
up  for  himself ...  he  goes  about  among  his  near  relations  and 
friends  ;  and  from  one  he  begs  a  cow,  from  another  a  sheep,  .  . 
till  he  has  procured  for  himself  a  tolerable  stock.  This  the^'  call 
thigging,  HisLOP  AitccUole  (1874)  99.  S.  &  Ork.'  n.Sc.  One  or 
more  days  were  given  to  the  thigging  of  wool  from  her  friends 
and  neighbours,  Gregor  O/i/eii  Time,  109.  Abd.  The  bridegroom 
gaed  a  theggan'  among  the  friends,  an'  got  presents  o'  corn  an' 
ither  gear  in  token  o'  their  well  wishes,  Michie  Deeside  Tales 
(187a)  132.  Ayr.  He  gaed  to  the  gaits'  [goats']  hoose  to  thig  '00' 
[wool].  Service  Dr.  Diigiiid  (ed.  1887)  262.  e.Lth.  Ye'U  see 
them  waste  their  siller  on  drink  or  dress,  an'  syne  thig  a' they  can 
get  afi'the  pairish,  Hunter  y.  Inwick  (1895")  145.  Gall.  He  tried 
to  thig  it  awa'  frae  his  faither,  Crockett  Bog-Myrlle  (1895)  378. 
n.Cy.  i^Hall.) 

Hence  (ij  Thig,  sb.  begging,  borrowing ;  (2)  Thigger, 
sb.  a  beggar,  mendicant ;  {3)  Thigging,  sb.  the  quantity  of 
grain  collected  by  begging  ;  (4)  Thigster,  sb.,  see  (2). 

(1  Arg.  Studying  tlirough  his  horn  specs  the  tale  of  thig  and 
theft  which  the  town-officer  had  made  up  a  report  on,  MuNRO 
J.  Splendid  (1898)  315.  (21  Sh.I.  Tiggers  soodna  be  tarrowers, 
Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  212  ;  S.  &  Ork.'  Edb.  Scotch  penal 
enactments  against  sturd}'  beggars,  thiggers,  sorners,  and  such 
like,  LoRiMER  /J'fi/ A'lV/'f  (1885)  34.  (3)  Kcd.  I'll  get  a  thigging 
frae  auld  John  Watt,  Kinloch  Ballad  Bk.  (1827)  69,  ed.  1868. 
Per.  (Jam.)     (4)  Sc.  (Jam.) 

2.  Phr.  to  tig  nine  mothers'  meat,  see  below. 

Sh.I.  The  motlier  is  further  instructed  to  '  tig  the  nine  mothers' 
meat '  for  the  bairn's  restoration,  i.e.  nine  mothers  whose  first- 
born were  sons  are  each  solicited  for  an  offering  of  three  articles 
of  food,  to  be  used  during  the  convalescence  of  the  patient  who 
has  been  thus  snatched  from  the  power  of  the  trows,  Spence  Flk- 
Lore  (1899)  147. 

3.  To  entice  ;  to  entreat ;  to  tease.    S.  &  Ork.' 

[1.  And  now  me  bus,  as  a  beggar,  iny  bred  for  to  f>igge 
At  doris  vpon  dayes,  Jiat  dayres  me  full  sore,  Dest.  Troy 
(c.  1400)  13549.  *J^-  ]''<^gon,  to  take,  receive,  accept ;  Dan. 
tigge,  to  beg  (Larsen).] 

THIGHT,  TH1K(E,  see  Theat.  adj.,  Thic(k. 

THIKKE,  THIKKI,  THIKY,  see  Thic(k,  Thiccy, 
Thick. 

THILK,  dem.  pron.  Glo.  [tSilk.]  That,  the  same.  See 
Thic)k. 

Giuns  Cotswohl  Village  {iZgZ)  84.  ne.Glo. '  Ou  haven't  come  in.'. . 
'  I  suppose  1  cowd  ha'  told  thee  thilk,'  Household  Wds.  (1885)  141. 

THILL,  s6.'  Sc.  and  in  gen.  dial,  use  in  Eng.  and 
Amer.  [|nl.]  1.  The  shaft  of  a  cart  or  wagon.  Gen.  \n 
pi.     Also  usedy?^.     See  Fill,  sli.\  Tills,  sb.  pi.'- 

Gall.  Now  you  yourself  are  in  the  thills,  Crockett  Grey  Man 


(1896)  316.  n.Yks.'*  ne.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  (s.v.  Shill),  Lan.',  Lei.', 
Nhp.2,  Suf.  (C.G.B.),  Suf.',Sus.'  Hmp.  Holloway  ;  Moses  Snow 
was  sitting  on  the  thill,  dangling  his  legs.  Gray  Ribstone  Pippins 
(,1898)  27.  Wil.'  [Amer.  I'm  like  a  bronco  in  a  buggy.  I  want 
to  bust  athill  every  time  I  feel  the  rein,  Cent.  Mag.  (Jan.  1901)  452.] 
Hence  Thilling,  prp.  working  in  the  shafts.  Lan.' 
2.  Comp.  (i)  Thill-bells,  the  chain  part  of  the  shaft- 
horse's  harness,  which,  fixed  on  the  wooden  fore-part  of 
the  collar,  hooks  on  the  tugs  of  the  shafts ;  (2)  -hanks  or 
Thillanks,  {a)  the  leather  thongs  fastened  into  the  'hames' 
of  the  shaft-horse  ;  {b)  obs.,  the  twist  or  rope  that  came 
over  the  saddle  of  the  shaft-horse;  (3)  -harness,  harness 
for  the  shaft-horse  ;  (4)  -horse,  the  shaft-horse ;  (5)  -tugs, 
see  (i). 

(i)  Suf.'  (2,  o)  Dur.  (K.\  Lei.',  Nlip.'  (s.v.  Filanks).  (i)  Dur. 
(K.)  (3)  n.Lin.',  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  Brks.  A  thill  harness  will  be 
run  for  by  cart-horses,  Hughes  Scour.  While  Horse  (1859)  v. 
Sur.',  Hmp.  (H.R.),  Dor.'  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  (4) 
n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  n.Lin.',  Lei.',  w.Wor.'. Glo.'  Bdf.  Batchelor 
Anal.  Eng.  Lang.  (1809)  126.  Suf.  (C.T.),  Suf.'  Eas.  Morton 
Cyclo.  Agn'c.  ',1863:  s.v.  Horse).  Sus.',  Ken.'  Hmp.  (H.R.)  ; 
Holloway.  Wil.'  [Amer. /)/«/.  A'o/(5  (1896)  J.  334]  (5)  Brks. 
\'armer  Miflliii's  mare  run  for  and  won  a  new  cart  saddle  and 
lliill-tugs,  Hughes  Sro;ij-.  White  Horse {18^^)  v.     I.W.' 

[Tliylle,  of  a  cart,  tento  {Prompt.).] 

THILL,  si.2  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Dur.  Yks.  [|nl.]  L  The  floor 
of  a  coal-seam. 

N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  On  this,  flat  deals  of  beech  wood  were  fonnerly 
laid  to  form  the  '  waj's '  for  the  sleds  or  trams.  A  '  holey  thill' 
was  one  of  these  tramway's  when  worn  into  holes  by  the  passage 
of  the  trams.  Nhb.,  Dur.  Greenwell  Coo/ 7">.  G/.  (1849).  w.Yks. 
(J.H.B.),  w.Yks.2 
2.  A  thin  bed  or  stratum  of  fire-claj'. 

Nhb.'  The  underlayer  of  a  coal  seam  freq.  consists  of  a  thin  bed 
of  fireclay;  hence  thin  strata  of  that  material  are  called  'thill,* 
irrespective  of  their  position  with  regard  to  a  seam  of  coal.  '  The 
thills  or  undercl.iys  of  coals,'  Lebour  Geol.  (ed.  1886)  12.  Nhb., 
Dur.  Grey  thill  with  water,  Borings  ( 1881)  II.  4. 

Hence  Thilly,  adj.  partaking  of  the  nature  of  indurated 

clay.     Nhb.' 

[1.  f>i//e,  a  structure  of  planks  ;  flooring  (Sweet).] 
THILLER,  sb.     In  gen.  dial,  use  in  midl.  and  s.Eng. 

Also  written  thillur  I.W.'     [l^ilalr.]      1.  The  shaft-horse 

or  wheeler  in  a  team.     Also  called  Thill-horse  (qv.,  s.v. 

Thill,  sb.').    See  Tiller,  sb.^ 

Lan.',  Lei.',  Nhp.'^  (s.v.  Filler),  War.  (J.R.'VV.),  War.3  'Wor. 
Deceased  was  by  the  thiller's  head,  Evesham  Jrn.  (Sept.  18. 
1897).  w.Wor.',  s.Wor.',  se.Wor.',  Shr.',  Hrf.=,  Glo.  (A.B.), 
Glo.' 2,  0x1'.',  Brks.',  e.Au.'  Nrf.,  Suf.  Morton  C\clo.  Agric. 
(1863);  Suf.'  Ess.  7'ra»s.^<f/<.Sof.  (18631  II.  187.  Sus.'  Hmp. 
Holloway.  I.W.',  Wil.',  Dor.'  e.Soni.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  ( 18735. 
[Hole  bridle  and  saddle,  whit  lethcr  and  nail.  With  coUcrs  and 
harneis,  for  thiller  and  all,  TussicR  Hiisb.  (1580)  36.] 
2.  Comb.  (i)Thiller'sgearis, harness  forthe shaft-horse  ; 
(2)  -horse,  the  shaft-horse  or  wheeler  in  a  team,  &c. ;  (3) 
-tackle,  see  (i). 

(i)  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  Shr.'  Suit  of  thiller's  gear.  Ami.  Calal. 
(Stoddesden)  (1870).  Glo.  A'.  &  Q.  (1882)  6th  S.  vi.  186.  Suf. 
Rainlirij  A!;nc.  (1819)  292,  cd.  1849.  (2)  War.^,  Hmp.'  (3) 
War.  (J.R.VV.) 

THILSE,  adv.  Obs.  Bch.  (Jam.)  Else,  otherwise, 
'the  else.' 

THIMAL,  see  Thimble. 

THIMBER,  adj.     Obs.    Sc.    Gross,  heavy,  cumbrous. 

Thickand  thimber  washisthie,  AYTOUN/J(?//nrf.';(ed.  1861)11.332. 

THIMBLE,  sb.  and  v.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  thimal  w.Yks.;  thimell  Der.; 
thimmel  Lth.  Nhb.  Dur.'  n.Lan.';  thiminle  e.Yks.'; 
thhnmy  Der.;  thumble  Sc.  (Jam.)  [f>im(b)l.]  1.  sb. 
In  comb,  (i)  Thimble-ha',  a  tailor's  workshop;  (2)  -pie,  a 
rap  on  the  head  with  a  thimbled  finger;  in  ^('«.  colloq. 
use ;  also  called  Dame's  thimble  ;  (3)  -pie  making,  see 
(2) ;  (4)  -work,  needlework,  tailoring. 

(i)  Abd.  He  .  .  .  ca's  their  lear  but  clippings  a' ;  And  bids  them 
gang  to  Thimble-ha',  Keith  Farmer's  Ha'  (1774)  st.  14.  (2)  Dur.', 
e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Missis  pullin  me  ears,  broddin  me  wit  knittin 
needle,  an  giein  me  sa  mich  thimalpie,  Tom  Treddlehoyle 
Bairnsla  Ann.  (1847)  6;   w.Yks.'    n.Lan.'    s.Lan.'     Der.  Years 
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ago  there  was  one  variety  which  little  boys  and  girls  knew  as 
'  dame's  tliimell.'  It  was  in  constant  use  in  the  making  of  '  Ihimell- 
pie '  or  '  thimmy-pic,'  the  dame  of  the  little  schools  then  common 
in  all  villages  using  her  thimble — a  great  iron  one — upon  the 
children's  heads  when  punishment  was  necessary,  A'.  (yQ.  (1890 
7th  S.  ix.  95.  nw.Der.',  n.Lin.",  War.3,  Oxf."  A/S.  atld.,  Brks.' 
nw.Dev.i  I'll  gic  'ce  tliimblcpic  drcckly,  if  thee  dis'n  behave  the- 
zel'.  3)  Der.  The  dame  of  the  little  schools  then  common  in  all 
villages  using  her  thimble — a  great  iron  one — upon  the  children's 
heads  when  punishment  was  necessary.  This  was  called  '  thimell- 
pie  making, 'and  the  operation  was  much  dreaded,  N.  er'Q.  (1890) 
7th  S.  ix.  95.  (4")  Nhb.  I  could  na  settle  tac  stitchin'  an'  thimmel- 
wark  like  an'  auld-wifc,  Jones  Nlib.  (1871)  19. 
2.  The  foxglove,  Digitalis  purpurea.  Wtf.  (B.  &  H.), 
Cum.'''  3.  The  sca-cainpion,  Silciic  marilima.  c.An. 
(B.  &  H.)  4.  pi.  The  harebell,  Campanula  rotundifulia. 
Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Sc.  (lA.,  s.v.  Witch-bells).  Lth.  ?'oxgloves,  blue- 
bells, thimmels,  an'  spinks,  Lumsden  Sheip-head  {\^<j3)  145.    Glo.', 

5.  The  iron  socket  in  which  any  pivot  turns  ;  the  ring  of 
a  gate-hook  on  which  the  gate  turns. 

Clis.'  Midi.  Wright.  Stf.'  Lei.' The  ring  which  receives  the 
hook  in  the  hinge  of  a  gate,  having  two  clamps  or  wings  which 
clip  or  go  round  the  wood.  Without  these  last,  and  when  the 
ring  is  only  at  the  end  of  a  spike  which  runs  into  the  wood  of  the 
gate,  it  is  called  a  '  band," '  hooks  '  and  '  bands,'  but '  gate-hooks  ' 
and 'thimbles.'     War.* 

6.  The  socket  into  which  a  bolt  shoots.  Chs.'  7.  :'. 
To  insert  a  stone  between  the  axle-tree  and  the  inside  of 
a  wheel.     Diir.  Gibson  Vp-Weardale  Gl.  (1870). 

THIMMERLY,  THIMMY,  see  Tymerly,  Thimble. 

THIN,  adj.,  sb.  and  v.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  form  tin  Sh.I.  [|>in.]  1.  adj.  In  covih. 
(1)  Thin  cake,  see  below  ;  (2)  -chopped,  small-faced;  (3) 
—  drink,  small  beer;  (4)  — fur  8r  furrow,  {a)  a  shallow 
furrow;  (A)  to  plough  land  with  a  shallow  furrow;  (5)  — 
land,  land  having  very  shallow  soil  ;  (6)  — nose,  a  nose 
keenly  susceptible  to  smells ;  (7)  -nosed,  keen-scented  ; 
(8)  — pikeing,  poor  living  ;  (9)  skinned,  of  land  :  having 
a  thin  surface-soil. 

(i)  Wm.  A  cake  baked  on  a  girdle  (B.K.).  w.Yks.  Cake  made 
from  ordinary  dough  without  any  fruit  or  preserves.  'What  hev 
we  ferbreckfast!'  'Thin  cake  and  bacon'  (iA.\  (2)  Cum.  The  thin- 
chop'd,  hawf-neak'd  beggars,  Gilpin  Ballads  (1874)  175.  (3) 
N.Cy.',  w.Yks.'  s.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  (4,  a)  Mid.  Then  ploughed 
these  ashes  in  with  a  very  thin  furrow  (to  avoid  bringing  up  to 
the  surface  the  wictched  subsoil),  Middleton  Agric.  (1798)  122. 
(i)  n.Lln.'  I  thinfurr'd  them  seeds  fur  wheat  c'stead  o'  breakin 
'em  up,  an'  ther'  wasn't  hairf  a  crop.  (5)  n.Lin.'  (6)  Cum. 
(E.W.P.)  Wm.  He's  a  gay  thin  nooaze  when  ther's  owt  ta  eat 
stirrin'  (B  K.).  w.Yks.  Shoe  said  I'd  a  thin  nose,  and  ah  'ed  a  thin 
nose  to  smell  a  dirtiness  like  that  (F.P.T.1.  (7)  w.Yks.  Leeds  Mac. 
Suppl.  (Jan.  28,  1899).  (8)  w.Yks.  1  J.W.)  s.Lan.'  It's  bin  thin- 
pikein"  at  eawr  heawse  o'  lat'.     (9^  s.Chs.',  nw.Der.',  Suf.' 

2.  Phr.  fi)  thin  of  clothes,  scantily  clothed  ;  (2)  to  be  thin 
ft  kit.  to  break  one's  word  or  engagement ;  (3)  to  make 
thin  linings,  of  the  wind  :  to  be  cold  and  piercing ;  lit.  to 
make  one's  clothes  feel  thin. 

(i)  Dmb.  The  poor  wha're  thin  o'claise,  And  pining  in  starvation, 
Taylor  Poems  (1827')  9.  (2)  w.Yks.  Scatciierd  Hist.  Morley 
(1830 "i  Gl  ;  w.Yks.'  (s.v.  Runs-thin\     (3)  Chs.',  s.Chs.' 

3.  Few,  scarce. 

Frf.  John  Tamson's  bairns— ah  !  whaur  are  they  1  Amahgusnoo 
they're  grown  sae  thin  That  3'e  micht  search  frae  Tweed  to  Spcy 
Krc  ony  trace  o'  them  ye  fin',  Watt  Poet.  Sketches  (1880,  73. 
Lnk.  Originals  hae  now  worn  thin,  Watson  Poems  (1853)  20. 

4.  Of  the  wind  or  weather:  cold,  keen,  piercing. 

Ir.  Barlow  East  iiiilo  IVesI  (1898)  315  ;  During  a  cold  easterly 
wind  the  clay  is  said  to  be  thin,  FlkLore  Rec.  (1881)  IV.  106. 
w.Yks.2  Clis.'  One  frequently  hears  it  said,  '  My  word  !  but  it's 
a  thin  wind  this  morning  ;  it'll  go  through  you  before  it'll  go  round 
you.'  s.Chs.'  Der.  The  wind  blows  thin,  it's  in  the  East  (H.K.  . 
s.Wor.  The  wind  blows  thin  (H.K.% 

5.  sb.    In  phr.  the  thin  of  the  side,  the  waist. 

Sh.I.  Yon  pain  at  shil  gits  i'  da  tin  o'  her  side  is  gaein  ta  finish 
her,  S/i.  IVeics  (Oct.  5,  1901;' ;  (J.S.) 

6.  V.  To  lessen  in  numbers;  to  diminish. 

Sh.L  Dis  ill  waddcr  ill  tin  da  sheep,  i.e.  kill  them  (J.S.).  Edb. 
They're  Satan's  traps  To  thin  the  Kirk,  Learmont  Poems  (i 791)  44. 


7.  To  pick  out  the  bones  offish. 

Sh.L  'lo  tin  a  fish  head  (J.S.) ;  S.  &  Ork.'  To  pick  the  bones 
out  of  the  boiled  heads  of  fish  and  collect  the  fieshy  parts. 

THIN,  see  Then,  adv.,  conj. 

THINDER,  see  Thonder,  Thunder. 

THINE'S,  poss.  pron.  Sh.I.  In  forms  dine's,  dyns  S. 
&  Ork.'     Thine. 

I  saw  Robbie  Broon,  yon  chum  o'  dine's,  Manson  Ahii.  (1000) 
125;  S.  fcOrk.' 

THING,  sb.  'Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  Also  in 
form  ting  Sh.I.  [|iir).]  1.  In  phr.  (i)  a  bonnie  thing,  a 
fine  state  of  aft'airs ;  used  iron. ;  (2)  a  thing  and  a  lialf 
a  term  applied  to  a  conceited  person,  as  indicative  of  the 
value  he  sets  upon  himself;  (3)  a  wee  thing,  somewhat; 
just  a  little  ;  (4)  Davie  do  a'  things,  a  Jack  of  all  trades; 
(5)  John  A'things'  shop,  the  general  shop  of  a  village  or 
small  town  ;  (6)  no  great  things,  of  little  worth  ;  nothing 
to  boast  of;  see  Great,  3  (4) ;  (7)  no  the  thing,  not  what  it 
should  be  ;  of  a  person  :  not  what  he  pretends  to  be  ;  (8) 
the  thing  on  it,  the  crucial  point,  the  difficulty  of  the 
whole  matter  ;  the  pith  or  marrow  of  anything;  (9)  thing 
of  nothing  or  of  nought,  a  trifle,  next  to  nothing;  (10)  up 
the  thing,  'up  to  the  mark,'  well  in  health. 

(1)  Cld.  A  bonnie  thing,  that  I  man  pay  for't  a'  (Jam.),  (a) 
n.Yks.2  (3)  Per.  A  wee  thingie  quiet,  maybe,  Ian  Maclaren 
Brier  Bush  (1895)  24.  Fif.  If  he  had  a  wee  thing  main  confidence 
in  himsel'  it  would  be  better  for  him,  Kohertson  P<o!'Oi/ (1894) 
66.  e.Lth.  !  ihocht  his  voice  sounded  a  wee  thing  shaky,  Hunter 
J.  Iiiwick  (1895)  25.  (4)  Sc.  (A.W.)  (5)  Slg.  John  A'things' 
shop  was  the  place  for  gear.  For  everything  you'd  mention, 
Fergusson  Village  (1893)  43.  (6)  Sc.  My  hospitality  ...  is  nae 
gryte  things  in  itself.  Modern  Alheiis,  no  (Jam.).  Cai.'  He's  nae 
great  things.  (7)  Sc.  That's  no  the  thing.  I  doubt  he's  no  the 
thing  (Jam.1.  (8)  Nrf.  lo  be  brief  the  thing  on't  is  this  here, 
Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Ni/.  (I893^  40;  (M.C.H.B.)  (9)  Cuni.'« 
n.Yks.2  They  gat  it  for  a  thing  o'  nowt  [bought  it  .  .  .  for  next 
to  nothing].  e.Yks.'  Ah  bowt  that  stce  for  a  thingo'-nowt,  MS. 
add.  (T.H.)  Chs.'  He  bought  a  lot  o'  taters  for  his  cows,  and  got 
'em  for  a  thing  o' nothing.  nw.Der.'  (io'>  Dev.  Jan,  this  here  ol' 
sow  baint  lookin'  up  the  thing.  Ford  Lariaiiiys  (1897'  5. 

2.  Used  in  a  depreciatory  sense  of  a  person  or  thing. 
Sh.L  Da  taen  a  fail'd  body  <>'  a  man  an'  da  tidder  a  ting  o'  a 

l,i5S,  Sh.  Netvs  (Aug.  37,  i898\  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Not.  Spilt  it! 
■yo  thing!  All  the  milk?  What  next  I  wunner?  Prior  Foiest 
Flk.  (1901)337.  w.Som.'  A  bad  tool  is  \\i  riglur  dhing],with 
much  emphasis  in  all  cases  on  '  dhing.'  Tud'-n  noa  yiies  vur  lu' 
mack  dhingz,  dhai  wudn  buy  um  [It  is  no  use  to  make  things 
J.  e.  bad  articles),  they  would  not  buy  them].  A  drunken  woman 
is  \\i  puurdec  oa  1  dhing"].  I  never  heard  the  word  applied  to  a 
man,  but  very  often  to  a  horse.  Dhee-s  u-g»u-t  u  dhing-  nacw, 
shoa'ur  nuuf-  [Thee  hast  got  a  thing  now,  sure  enough],  is  a  very 
common  expression. 

3.  A  gamekeepers'  word  :  ground  vermin. 

w.Som.'  '  I've  alost  a  lot  o'  birds  way  thick  there  thing.'  Said 
of  a  fox.  'How  we  have  abin  a-tcrrified  way  [dhing-z]  the 
last  vortnight ;  we've  a  killed  up  a  dizen  stoats  and  varies.' 
Complaining  of  not  finding  game  in  a  favourite  spot,  I  was  told, 
'  Tliey  zess  'tis  the  [dhing-z]  things  have  a-killed  it,  but  I  knows 
better'n  that,' 

4.  A  term  of  endearment  for  a  child  or  girl ;  esp.  in  phr. 
my  ain  thing. 

Sc.  (Jam.)'  Per.  I  ken  the  precious  things  at  hame  Ara  thinkin' 
upon  me,  Nicoll  Poems  (ed.  1843)  87.  Ayr.  She's  a  bit  braw 
takin'  lass  yon,  and  a  wise-spoken  thing  forbyc.  Service  Dr. 
Diigiiid  (ed.  1887)  102.  Lnk.  Whan  thou  art  my  ain  thing,  O  I 
will  love  thee,  I  will  love  thee.  Black  Falls  of  Clyde  (1806)  i6a. 
Lth.  Saw  ye  my  wee  thing?  Saw  ye  mine  ain  thing?  Saw  ye 
my  true  love  down  on  yon  lea?  Macneill  Port  H'ks.  (1801)83, 
cd.  1856.  Dev.  Kitty  Combe  or  Betty  Butt,  an'  all  they  other 
purty  things,  Salmon  Ballads  (1899")  61. 

5.  Used  with  the  def.  art.  to  express  great  approbation. 

Sc.  Aye,  that's  the  thing  (Jam.\  n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  J.W.)  w.Som.' 
So  you'll  come  too  ;  that's  the  thing.  Nif  mother'll  let  us  come, 
'twill  be  the  very  thing.     Thick  there  maid's  the  thing  vor  me. 

6.  With  the  rel.  pron. :  that ;  those. 

Abd.  Send  me  mair  bukcs  ;  I've  read  the  thing  that  I  hae  (Jam.1. 

7.  Anamount,  quantity,  number;  gen.  with  intensive  adj. 
Bnff.'  With   the   .-idjectivcs  'unco,'  'gey,'  'awfou.'     Abd.  An 

ondeemas  thing  o'  siller,  Alexander /o/KK/yC/Aft  (1871)  x.     w.Sc. 

N  a 
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What  an  awfu'  thing  o'  port  the  doctor  drank  yon  day,  Carrick 
I. mid  of  Logan  (1835)  'S'- 

8.  pi.  Cattle,  sheep,  live  stock. 

s.Chs.i  His  last  duty  at  night  is  to  'look  his  things  '  n  Lin.'  I 
hev  to  stir  my  sen  ;  me  an'  that  lad  hes  oher  sixty  things  to  do 
ivery  day  as  is.  Hrf.=  Meaty  things.  Oxf.i  Sar  all  the  things, 
but  dwun't  gi'  they  thar  pigs  n'  moor  cabbage  stoms.  w.Soni.i 
This  noun  of  multitude  always  has  a  singular  construction.  '  Any- 
body wid  be  a  fool  vor  to  keep  a  passle  o'  things  and  starve  it.' 
Dev.  I'll  sit  down  wishin'  gude  fortune  to  all  at  Endicott's— fields, 
an' things,  an'folk,PHiLLPOTTs5o)iso/il/orH/j!g-(i90o)  90.  nw.Dev.i 

9.  pi.   Ghostly  appearances. 

Brks.  The  more  elastic  term  '  Summat '  or  '  Things '  is  preferred 
[to  '  ghost  'J,  as  being  less  personal,  and  covering  spiritual 
appearances  of  any  shape  and  size,  Spcc/alor  (Feb.  15,  1902). 

THINGAM,  see  Thingum. 

THING-A-ME-TOY,  sb.  Yks.  War.  Oxf.  Also  in 
forms  -tight  Oxf. ;  -am-tetoy  w.Yks.=  ;  -em-ti-toy  n.Yks. 
[jiirismitoi.]  1.  A  word  used  when  the  name  of  the 

person  or  thing  referred  to  is  forgotten  or  unknown  ; 
a  curious  article,  esp.  one  of  unknown  use  and  little  value  ; 
a  person  of  small  account. 

n.Yks.  What  soort  ov  a  thingemtitoy's  that  ta's  gitten  hod  on, 
predha?  A  niver  so  sike  a  thirigcmtitoy  as  that  i  mi  life.  What's 
ta  gain  to  mack  ov  a  thingemtitoy  like  that,  a  wundr?  (W.H.) 
w.Yks.  MissThinga-me-toy,  Banks  IViJld.  IVds.  (1865) ;  w.Yks.s 
What  sort'n  a  thing-am-te-toy's  that  ?  Thing-am-te-toys  o' awal 
soarts.  Oxf.  (G.O.) 
2.  A  foolish  act.     War.  (J.R.W.) 

THINGAMTIJIG,  .^t>.  Yks.  [In-qamtidgig.]  A  dial, 
form  of '  thingamejig.' 

w.Yks.  Side  that  thingamtijig  aht  t'gate,  Leeds  Merc.  Stippl. 
(Jan.  28,  1899)  ;  Common  (J.W.). 

THINGAMY,  sb.  Cum.  Wil.  Dev.  Also  written  thing- 
ammy  Cum.'  [fiirjami.]  A  contemptuous  expression 
for  a  worthless  person  or  thing. 

Cum.'  What  is  yon  daft  thingammy  about?  Cum."  Wil.  Slow 
Gl.  (1892).  Dev.  Tha  thingamy  [a  crinoline]  stared  hur  irt  bang 
in  tlia  vcacc.  Nathan  Hogg  Poet.  Lett.  (.ed.  1866)  and  S.  14. 

THINGEMTY-THANGEMTY,  sb.  Dur.  'Thingum- 
a-bob.' 

Can  on  wu  the  stooery,  aboot  t'Egyptian  thingcmty-thangemty, 
Egglestone  Bctly  Podkius  Lett.  (1877)  7- 

THINGIMENT,  s6.  Cai.'  [|ii'r)im3nt.]  Something  the 
name  of  which  is  unknown  or  forgotten. 

THING-0-"WOLD,  sb.  e.Yks.'  A  paltry,  insignificant 
person. 

Ah  wadn't  demeean  mysen  by  heven  owt  te  deeah  wi  sike  a 
thing-o-wold  as  thoo. 

THINGUM,  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  I. Ma.  Also  written 
thingam  w.Yks.^ ;  thingem  Yks.  [t'i'r)3m.]  1.  A  non- 
descript article;  esp.  used  of  a  person  or  thing  whose 
name  is  unknown  or  forgotten. 

Elg.  I  countit  the  paper  ower  to  thingum  tlie  draper,  Tester 
Forms  (1865)  144.  w.Yks.  Ther  wor  a  long  thingum  'at  aw  tuk 
to  be  a  piece  o'  stooav  pipe,  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1878)  19. 
2.  Comb,  (i)  Thingum-bob,  (2)  -dairie,  (3)  -magee,  (4) 
•stick,  (5)  -ti-bob,  a  knick-knack;  a  useless,  trifling 
article  ;  something  the  name  of  which  is  unknown  or 
forgotten. 

(i)  Cum.',  w.Yks.s  (2)  Bnff.'  (3)  I.Ma.  Your  face  as  bright 
as  a  thingummagee,  Brown  IVilc/t  (1889)  44.  (4)  w.Yks.'^  (5) 
n.Yks.  (W.H.)  w.Yks.  A  gurt  heigh  wooden  thingemtibob,  somat 
like  a  wardrobe,  Sauufenrs  Satchel  (1881)  29;  w.Yks.^ 

THINK,  V.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and 
Amer.  [^'rik]  I-  i'-  Dial,  forms.  1.  Preterite:  (i) 
Thate,  (2)  Thinked,  (3)  Thoat,  (4)  Thocht,  (5)  Thoft,  (6) 
Thort,  (7)  Thot,  (8)  Thoucht,  fg)  Thotighten,  (10)  Thout, 
(II)  Thowcht,  (i2)Thowt,  (13)  Thowte,  (141  Thunk. 

(i)  Brks.'  (ai  Brks.  I  was  on  piquet  duty  an'  I  thinked  of  you, 
Hayden  Round  our  Vill.  (1901",  209.  (3)  Dev.  All  the  maids  wuz 
mad  on  Cureit — Thoat'n  sich  a  purty  thing,  Salmon  Ballads 
''899)  75-  (4)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  I  aye  thocht  ye  had  a  wull  o'  yer  ain, 
Keith  Indian  Uncle  (1896)  11.  Cai.'  Frf.  She  thocht  I  was  ower 
glib,  Barrie  Minister  (iBgi)  vii.  Ayr.  He  thocht  it  was  gaun  to  be 
a  real  entertecnin  anc.  Service  Notandunis  (  1890)  5.  n.Ir.  Yin 
Christmas  Day  a  thocht  a  wad  gang  tae  Bilfast,  Lyttle  Paddv 
McQuillan,  9.    (5)  Ken.  (G.B.'',  Ken.'    s.Dev.  I  thoft  ee'd  be  home 


hours  agone,  Longman's  Mag.  (1901)  47.  Cor.'  I  thoft  it  was 
j'ou.     (6)  Yks.    I   thort  of  you    all  the  journey,  Dyke  Craiklrecs 

(1897)  156.  n. Dev.  Why  es  thort  you  coudent  a  vort  zo,  E.vm. 
Crislip.  (1746)  1.  333.  (Amer.  I  sorter  thort  that  nothin  a'most 
would  tempt  me,  Sam  Slick  Clockinnker  (1836)  3rd  S.  iii.]  (7) 
Cor.  I  thot  you'd  be  reckoning  I  waddun  comin'  no  more,  Phill- 
poTTS  Prophets  (1897)  79.  [Amer.  I  thot  it  wasn't  safe  to  go 
niailin'  letters,  Lloyd  Chronic  Loafer  (1901)  13.]  (8)  Abd. 
Williams  Fairiner's  Tint  Laddie  (1900)  st.  2.  (9)  Shr.' /x/rorf. 
55.  (10)  Nhb.i  Wm.  I  thout  tae  sell  it,  Wheeler  Dial.  (1791) 
112,  ed.  1821.  n  Lin.  (E.P.)  (11)  Sc.  Murray  Dial.  (1873I  208. 
(12)  Nhb.  I  thowt  he  looked  a  bit  uncanny  mysel',  Rhvs  Fiddler 
of  Came  (,1896)  27.  Dur.  We  thowt,  as  he'd  distinguished  hissel, 
GuTHRJz  Kitty  Pagan  (.19°°)  26.  Cum.  I  thowt  I'd  bidden  you 
good  bye,  Gwordie  Greenup  Antiddcr  Batch  (1873")  3.  Wm.  He 
thowt  ye   were   goin'  for  to  bang  the  lad,   Ollivant  Owd   Bob 

(1898)  19.  n.Yks.  He  thowt  'at  he  knew,  Tweddell  Clcvel. 
Rhymes  (1875)  60  ;  n.Yks.",  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Th'  doctor  thowt  he 
war  shamming,  Sutcliffe  Moor  and  Fell  (1899)  12.  Lan.  We'n 
thowt  o'  scndin'  him  t'  th'  cotton  fact'ry.  Banks  Manch.  Man 
(1876)  viii.  s.Lan.i,  Chs.',  s.Clis.'  85.  Der.  Hoo  thowt  more  on 
him  nor  most  women  think  o'  their  husbands,  Gilchrist  Willow- 
brake  (1898)  74.  Lin.  I  thowt  to  mysen,  Tennyson  Spinster's 
Sweet-arts  {1885)  St.  18.  Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893) 
35.  s.Hnip.  I  thowt  as  it  weren't  for  nowt  as  I  heerd  the  old  ash- 
tree  a-groaning,  Verney  L.  Lisle  (1870)  HI.  37.  (13')  Cuni.^  I 
niver  thowte  he  wad  finnd  owte  on  t'fclls,  2.  w.Yks.'  I  hie  thowte 
at  thou  .  . .  wad  ha'  been  sike  a  daft  fonlin,  ii.  302.  (14)  ni.Yks.' 
Introd.  43. 

2.  Pp.:  (i)Thart,(2)Thinken,('3)Thocht,(4)Thochten, 
(S)  Thoft,  (6)  Thoughted,  (7)  Thoughten,  (8)  Thout,  (9) 
fhouten,  (10)  Thowcht,  (11)  Thowt,  (12)  Thowten,  (13) 
Thunk. 

(i)  w.Cy.  Who  ever'd  ha'  thart  o'  doin'  sich  a  thing?  Longman's 
Mag.  (Nov.  1897)  10.  (2)  e.Yks.'  (3)  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.),  Cai.' 
Abd.  Fa  cud  'a  thocht  it?  Alexander  yo/i);»_y  G/i6  (187 1)  ii.  Rxb. 
Ye  should  hae  thocht  o'  sic  things  afore,  Dibdin  Border  Life 
(1897)  163.  n.Ir.  You'd  have  thocht  'twas  the  devil  gone  mad, 
Lays  and  Leg.  (1884)  7.  (4)  Kcb.  Ye  wud  'a'  thochten  it  wus 
craws.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  377.  (5)  Cor.  I  wur  thoft  to 
be  pretty  'cute,  J.  Trenoodle  Spec.  Dial.  (1846)  13.  (6)  Cai, 
If  ye're  mindit  tae  pit  afl"  j'er  coat,  for  am  thoughtit  the  day  will 
be  het,  e'en  throw  it  in  there,  M'Lennan  Peas.  Life  (1871)  II.  30. 
Dor.  It  was  thoughted  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  history,  Hardy 
Laodicean  (i88i)bk.  i.  iv.  Dev. 'Twas  never  thoughted  that  the 
stuff  would  work  so  bad,  Reports  Provinc.  (1882").  (7)  Slir.i 
[ntrod.  55.  (8)  s.Chs.'  85,  n.Lin.  (E.P.)  (9)  Nhb.'  (10)  Sc. 
Murray  Dial.  (1873)  208.  (11)  Nhb.  They've  aye  thowt  they 
were  a  kind  o'  uncanny  folk,  Jones  Nlib.  (1871)  123.  Wm.  Yis, 
mum,  .  .  ya  might  a  thowt  it,  Ward  R.  Elsmere  (1888)  bk.  i.  ii. 
w.Yks.  I  may  be  thowt  a  brazzened  hahnd,  Cudworth  Dial. 
Sketches  {188^)  13.  e.Dev.  Ifai  mit  thee  out  o'  deur  ai  ked  kiss 
ee  an'  nit  be  thowt  laight  o',  Pulman  Sng.  Sol,  (i860)  viii.   i. 

(12)  e.Yks.'   Ah'd   thowten  thoo  wadn't  deean  owt  si  feealish. 

(13)  m.Yks.'  Introd.  43. 

3.  Coiilraclions:  (i)  Ah 'ink.  n.Yks.  (I.W.),  e.Yks.' ;  (2) 
I'nk,  I  think.     e.Lan.' 

11.  Dial.  uses.  1.  v.  In  comb.  Think-so,  a  passing 
thought,  a  vague  suspicion. 

I.Ma,  All  the  dread  that  I  had  hitherto  felt  was  no  more  than  a 

think-so,  Caine  Deemster  (1887)  253,  ed.  1889. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  iiowt  particular  to  think  on,  nothing  of  any 

importance  ;  (2)  thought  on,  esteemed,  respected  ;   (3)  to 

think  back  on,  to  recall  to  mind  ;  (4)  —  bad,  to  be  unwilling ; 

(5)  —  bad  on  a  person,  to  think  him  likely  to  do  wrong ; 

(6)  —  black,  or  black  burning,  shame,  lo  be  greatly  ashamed ; 

(7)  —  ill,  see  (4)  ;  (8)  —  long  of  or  on,  to  weary  for ;  to  be 
long  expectant  of;  see  Long,  adj.Z  (7);  (9)  — niore,  to 
remember;  (10)  — much,  (a)  to  care,  mind;  to  bear  a 
grudge ;  to  be  envious  ;  see  Much,  adj.  3  (8)  ;  (b)  to  be 
ashamed  or  bashful :  (11)  ^ — no  other,  to  feel  sure  ;  (12)  — 
on  a  ivife,  to  think  of  marrying ;  (13)  —  one  on,  to  remind 
one;  (14)  — one  zvill.  to  like,  choose;  to  make  up  one's 
mind  ;  esp.  after  jvhcn  ;  (15)  ^on  of,  sec  (9) ;  (16)  — pity 
of,  to  pity  ;  see  Pity,  sb.^  (2)  ;  (17)  —scorn,  obs.,  to  scorn  ; 
(18)  — shame,  to  feel  ashamed  ;  see  Shame,  1  (7) ;  (19)  — 
*■;■«,  to  feel  vexed;  (20)  — small  0/ oneself,  to  consider 
oneself  of  little  importance;  (21)  ~  sumniat,  to  think 
something  is  wrong ;  to  feel  offended ;  (22)  —  to  (with 
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»;/),  ob$ol.,  to  think  of  (with  prp.)\  (23)  —  zvrary,  to  feel 
weary  or  bored  ;  (24)  —  we//,  to  approve,  agree. 

^I)  se.Lin.  (J.T.Ii.i  (2>  Ab<l.  She's  a  muckle  thocht  o'  'omaii, 
Jinsc,  Alexander  Joltimy  Gibb  iSii)  xv.  Cum.'  He's  Rinly 
thought  on  about  hcamm  ;  Cum.*,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Dev.  My  old 
man  was  always  so  much  thought  on,  O'Neill /(/)'/s  (iBga)  12. 
(3")  n.Dev.  I  tliought  back  on  the  days  us  had  been  together, 
Zack  Dunstable  /{'(•;>■  (1901)  231.  (4)  Ir.  Would  himself  think  bad 
ofjoanin'  me  the  boat  for  half  an  hour  may  be?  Barlow  Miti/iii's 
Coi)//i.  (1896)86.  (51  Sc.  (A.W.)  n.Yks.Thcywadn't  think  bad  on 
him  I.W.).  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (6)  Bnff.'.Cld.  (Jam.)  (7)Lnk.  Some 
wha  had  skill,  an'  a  wheen  wha  had  nanc,  Thocht  ill  to  let  Janet 
be  lyin'  her  lane,  Watson  Poems  11853)  3^.  (8)  n.Yks.'  Aye,  Ah 
had  begun  t  think  long  o'  you.  ne.Yks.'  Ah  thowt  lang  o'  ya 
comin'.  e.Yks.'  Noo,  bayns,  did  ya  think  lang  o'  ma  coming 
whom'?  n.Lin.'  '^'ou'll  think  long  on  Mr.  Jewlian  letters  cumin' 
fra  Amcricaay.  You've  gotten  here  at  last ;  bud  oh,  muthcr,  I  did 
think  long  on  yer  cumin'.  19  e.Dev.  Bowring  Lang.  (1866  I.  21. 
f  10,  a  .  Stf.'  s.Not  A  let  'cm  goo  cheap  ;  but  a  didn't  think  much, 
fot  a'd  made  such  a  good  price  o'  the  tothers  (J.P.K/.  sw  Lin.' 
They  think  much  with  me  for  my  work.  If  they  gi'c  you  owt, 
they  think  much  with  you.  (6  Nhb.' Aa  tlicut  nuich_  iii)n.Lin.' 
I  think  no  uther  then  'at  all  Paapists  is  damned  whativer  tlic'r 
works  maay  be.  sw.Lin.*  I  thought  no  other  but  what  I'd  come 
to  my  end.  We  thought  no  other  but  what  she  would  ha'  died. 
The  horse  was  slape  shod,  and  I  thought  no  olher  than  I  should 
have  had  him  down.  (12}  Rnf.  Be  na  shj',  an'  trowth  !  ye'se  get 
me.  For  I'm  thinkin"  on  a  wife,  Picken  Poems  (1813)  I.  104.  (13) 
n.Cy.  Grose  (ngo)  Sul^pl.  ;  N  Cy.'  Nhb.  Mind  think  me  on  when 
at  the  toun  Te  get  the  drop  black-beer,  Wilso.n  Pitman's  Pay 
(18431  16.  Dur.',  Cum.'"  Wm.  I'll  pay  the' o' Sctlherda  if  thoo'jl 
think  me  on  (J.M.).  n.Yks.^  e.Yks.'  Think  me  on  tl  get  sum 
taties,  MS.  adtl.  (,T.H.)  w.Yks.'  ;  w.Yks. ^  Think  me  on  abaht  it. 
Lan.'  Tha  mun  think-me-on  to  morn.  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Chs.'  Yo 
mun  think  me  on,  or  I  shai!  be  sure  to  forget ;  Chs. '3,  Stf.' 
n  Lin.'  Mind  j'ou  think  me  on  aboot  it,  and  doan't  let  me  forget  till 
you  are  gone.  (14)  n.Yks.  They  deea  as  they  think  they  will 
(I.W.).  Not.  He'll  pay  when  hethinkshe  will  L.C.M.X  n.Lin.' 
It's  to  noa  ewse  botherin',  he'll  nobbud  do  it  when  he  thinks  he 
will.  sw.Lin.'  He  can  do  it  relet  enough  when  he  thinks  he  will. 
She'd  do  it  when  she  thought  she  would.  She  waan't  if  she  thinks 
shewaant.  Oxf.  (G.O.)  '(i5)Sc.(A.W.)  n.Yks.  Think  on  o' that 
(I.W.).  (16)  N.I.'  I  thought  pity  o'  the  chile  he  was  that  cowl.  (17) 
Fif.  1  houp  thou'lt  think  na  scorn  to  take  Some  fashery  to  do  richt, 
Tennant  Papiiliy  (1827)  20  (18)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Think  sh.ime 
o' ycrsel',  min  !  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  174.  se.Sc.  Think 
nae  shame  the  truth  to  fell,  Donaldson  Poems  (1809)  164.  Ayr. 
She,  honest  woman,  may  think  shame  That  ye're  connected  with 
her.  Burns --i»i',(rr /o  l'f/5. 5^787,  st.  4.  Lnk.  Ye  micht  think 
shame.  Thomson  Musings  (1881)  118.  Rxb.  For  this  they  dinna 
think  nae  shame,  W.  Wilson  Poems  (1824)  13.  Kcb.  I  thought 
perfect  shame  to  be  thinking  of  such  things  so  soon,  MuiR  Mun- 
craig  (1900)  53.  N.L'  Think  shame  o'  yerse!',  child  !  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.'  Wey,  man,  ye  should  think  shycm  !  n.Yks. *^,  w.Yks.',  Nhp.', 
Oxf.  G.O.)  Nrf.  You  ought  to  think  shame  o' yourself  a-screcchin' 
and  a- moan  in'  there  like  a  Methody,  Forues  Odd  Fisit  (1901 1  121. 
Suf.'  I  should  thinkshame  to  'a  done  so.  w.Som. '  I  should  think 
shame  of  anybody  belonging  to  me  if  they'd  a-bin  there.  (19) 
Sh.I.  Berry  fled  inunderda  restin'  shair  yalkin,  till  I  touglit  sin  ta 
hear  him,  5/1.  A'fits  :  May  7,  1898  .  ao  i  Abd.  Na.  he  thouchtTia 
sma'  o'  himsel'I  Macdonald  IKnf/oci  (1882)  vii.  (21)  s.Not.  Yer 
mun  speak  tim,  or  'e'll  Ihink  summat  (J.P.K. 1.  (22)  Abd.  He 
cudna  think  to  see  the  knighf,  Till  he  sud  mak'  himsell  mair  snod 
and  tight,  Shirrees  Poems  (1790)  163.  Ayr.  O  Jean  fair,  I  lo'e 
thee  dear;  O  canst  thou  think  to  fancy  me,  Burns  T/ierc  was 
a  Lass,  st.  10.  ^23)  Abd.  We  will  mairry  at  Whitsunday,  And 
syne  we  11  ne'er  think  weary,  Greig  Logie  0'  Buclian  (1899)  1 18. 
(24)  Not.'  Lei.'  A's  sent  wan,  an'  if  you  think  well  all  send 
another.     Nhp.' I'll  do  it,  if  you  think  well.     War.3,Hnt.  (T.P.F.) 

3.  DA.w/.   To  feci,  experience. 

Gall.  Uinna  think  .  .  .  Tho'  now  I  wipe  my  face,  And  drop  the 
heartfelt  friendly  tear,  I  think  the  least  disgrace,  Lauderdale 
Poems  (1796)  8. 

4.  To  expect ;  also  with  on. 

Frf.  Ta  same  stirks  wuU  putt  fin  she's  no  Miinkin',  I.OWSON 
Guidfotlow  (1890)  187.  w.Yks.  Theaze  not  sa  menny  things  here 
az  yod  think  on,  Tom  Treddleiioyle  Trip  la  Lunnan  1851  i  28: 
(J.W.) 

5.  To  think  something  is  wrong;  to  feel  hurt  or  offended. 
s.Not.  She  would  think  if  yer  corned  to  the  town  wi'out  seein' 

on  'er  (J.P.K.). 


6.  At  the  end  of  a  clatise  :  to  wonder. 
n.Sc.  Fat's  that,  I  think?    Jam.^ 

7.  Used  clliptically  for  'to  think  so.' 

Guern. '  Will  you  be  able  to  go  ? '  '1  think  '  (OH  G.). 

8.  With  on:  to  recollect  ;  to  bear  in  mind. 

Sc.  It's  wcel  laid  by  ;  but  I  canna  think  on  wlicre  I  put  it  Jam. 
Snppl.K  N.Cy.'  Nhb.' Aa  didn't  think-on.  Dur.',  Cum.*,  Win. 
(J.M.J  n.Yks.  !l.W.)  ;  n.Yks.'  Noo  mind  and  think  on  and  coom 
an'  see  us  next  lime.  ne.Yks.'  Ah  lay  I'lad's  clean  forgot,  he  can 
nivvcr  think  on.  e.Yks.' Ah  didn't  Ihink  on  tl  get  it.  w.Yks.' 
I  .  .  .  bcnsil'd  her  purely,  to  mack  her  think  on,  ii.  28O  ;  w.  Yks.'^ 
Lan.'  Mi  head's  noan  worth  a  rap;  aw  connnt  think-on  beawt 
[Unless]  aw  put  it  deawn.  ne.Lan.'  I'se  be  sewer  ta  think  on. 
m.Lan.'  s.Lan  '  Think-on  an' get  mi  bacca.  Chs.'^  Der.'  Ihink 
of  it.  I  will  if  I  think  on.  nw.Der.',  n.Lin.',  w.Wor.',  s.Wor.' 
Shr.l  I'll  buy  some  more  yarn  o'  Saturd'y.  if  I  can  think  on  (s  v. 
Onl.  Hrf.=,  Glo.',  Oxf.  (G.O.)  Dev.  I  think  on  the  past  with  a 
smile  and  a  sigh,  O'Neill  Idyls  (1892)  102. 

9.  With/o/*:  to  intend.        n.Yks.*  Ah  thowt  for  ti  cum,  230 

10.  With  itp  :  to  arrange,  plan,  originate. 

n.Yks."  It  II  'a'e  ta'en  a  lot  o'  thinking  up,  will  a  do  Icyke  yon. 

11.  sb.  Thought,  opinion  ;  esp.  in  phr.  oiie'^  o:vii  l/iiiil;. 
Abd.    He   cudna   but   'a   bed's  ain  think,  Alexandcr  Am  Fit 

(■1882  209.  Per.  Culzic,  who  had  always  his  ain  think,  Monteath 
Dunblane  1835)  31,  ed.  1887.  Edb.  He  his  think  to  nanc  wad 
tell,  Tua  Cuckolds  (17961  4.  w.Yks.  Av  me  awn  think  after  all. 
Tom  Treddleiioyle  7Vio»/s  (1845)  11. 

THINKING,  />;•/•.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Wm.  Yks.  Chs. 
Der.  Cor.     [||3ir)kin.]  1.  prp.   In  phr.  /'/«  lliiit/;iiig,  I 

think  or  expect;  I  feel  certain. 

Sc.  He  is  not  at  home,  I'm  thinking,  Mitchell  Scollicisms 
(17991  79.  Cai.  The  waddin'  canna  gang  on  wi'oot  ye,  I'm 
thinkin'.  M''I.ennan  l\as.  Life  (1871)  I.  107.  Dmb.  Thae  wee 
anes  mak'  it  a  hantle  easier  for  daith  an*  me,  I'm  thinkin*,  Strang 
Lass  of  Lenno.x  I  i8(jg)  7.  Ayr.  He's  owrc  often  in  his  gig,  I'm 
thinking,  Douglas  Gicfit  Shutters  (igoi"!  5.  Rxb.  I'm  thinking 
Mary  Samson  '11  be  in  a  fine  fluster  when  she  hears't,  Dibdin 
Border  Life  '1897)  171.  Kcb.  But  I've  tell'd  yc  a'  this  before,  I'm 
thinkin',  MuiR  Muncraig  1900)  45.  Ir.  Francy's  went  oflT  some- 
wheres  wid  his  gun,  after  the  rabbits,  I'm  thinkin'.  Barlow 
Martin's  Comp.  (1896)  83.  Nhb.  Hoots  noo.  Master  Josh,  ah'm 
thinkin'  you're  laflin',  Cornh.  Mag.  (June  1902)  762.  w.Yks. 
There's  waste  somewliecr,  I'm  thinking,  Sutcliffe  Sliameless 
IVayne  {1^00)  121.  Cor. 'Tis  you'm  most  like  to  be  leavin*  me  to 
live  a  widderman,  I'm  thinkin*,  Quiller-Couch  Spanish  Maid 
(1898)  29. 

2.  Comp.  Thinking-work,  thought. 

Cor.  There*s  more  thinking-work  in  a  picksher  than  you'd  think 
for,  I.ee  Cynthia.  71. 

3.  sb.  An  opinion. 

s.Chs.'  Yo  wunna  aiiter  my  thinkins.     nw.Der.^ 

4.  Phr.  lo  oik's  //linking;  in  one's  opinion. 

Fif.  He's  ower  lassie  like  a  sodger,  to  my  thinkin',  Meldruh 
Margrcdel  {iB<j^)  178.  Rxb.  To  my  thinking  there's  nevcrastyme 
to  choose  betwixt  him  and  James  Hepburn,  Hamilton  Outlaws 
(1897)  102.  Gall.  Porridge  .  .  .  that  is  mair  like  hen-meat  Ihan 
decent  biose  for  Scots  thrnpples,  to  my  thinkin',  Crockett  Z-or/mirnr 
(1897)  71.  Nhb.  The  chestnut  at  the  Mains  is  better  by  at  least 
ten  pund  to  my  thinkin',  Graham  Red  Scaur  i8g6  261.  Wm. 
Thoo's  niver  bin  the  same  man  to  ma  thinkin'  since  thoo'd  that 
there  newmoanin,  Ollivant  Oarf/JiiA  (1898)  72.  w.Yks.  I  was 
reared  on  hard  words  an'  haverbread,  an'  thc^'  both  of  *em  stilTeii 
a  chap,  to  my  thinking,  Sutcliffe  Shameless  ll'ayne  (1900)  55. 
Der.  An  ounce  o*  good  temper,  lass,  'II  match  the  best  baccy 
as  ever  were  growed,  even  to  a  man's  thinking,  Good  IVds. 
(1881    844. 

THINKINGLY,  adv.  Wor.  [I^iijkinli.]  Probably, 
seemingly. 

'  Well,  Tom,  you've  dug  up  some  nice  potatoes  there  1  Going 
to  have  them  fried  for  supper  to-night  ? '  '  Thinkingly,  Sir'(R.L.  . 

THINKLE,  iA.  .Shr.'  [f)i'r)kl.]  A  dial.form  of'thing- 
ful' ;  a  glass-  or  cupful. 

''Ave  a  drop  more  drink,  Dick.'  'No,  thank  yo",  I'm  gweVn.' 
'  Whad  'urry  ?  Jest  'avc  another  thinkle.' 

THINL'V',  adj.  and  adv.  Sc.  Cum.  1.  adj.  Rather 
thin.    Cum."      2.  a</i'.  Sparsely. 

Gall.  John's  groun'  was  thinly  dyket,  Nicholson  Poet.  If'/is. 
(1814)  48,  ed.  1897. 
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THINNINGS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  [Jjininz.]  Trees 
felled  to  prevent  overcrowding  in  a  wood. 

Sc.   ^A.W.)     n.Cy.   Hunter    Geotgkal  Essays   (1803)    II.   23.    I 
w.Yks.  (J.W.)  ; 

THINNISH.flf^'.  n.Yks.=  [f>inij.]  Inco;«/.Thinnish- 
deed,  a  salesman's  expression :  very  little  to  do. 

THINNY,  V.  Dev.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    To  whine.     (Hall.) 

THINTER,  see  Thrinter. 

THIR,  V.  Ohs.  Dev.  Also  in  form  thear.  1.  To 
frighten  out  of  the  senses  ;  to  hurt ;  to  strike  dead.  Cf. 
dare,  v.^ 

n.Dev.  And  vath,  nifs  do  vall  over  the  desk,  twont  thir  ma, 
Exiii.  Crtslip.  (1716)  1.  475:  Grose  i'i79o\ 
2.  To  hurry  a  person.   n.Dev.  Horac  Siibsecii'ae  (1777)  430. 

THIR,  dcin.  proii.  and  ikiii.  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur. 
Cum.  \Vm.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  written  ther  Wm.  n.Yks.^ ; 
thirr  w.Yks.;  thur  n.Cy.  Nhb.'  Lakel.'  Cum.'"  Wm. 
n.Yks.  w.Yks.';  thurr  Cum.^  ;  and  in  forms  thaur  Nhb. ; 
theer  e.Lan.' ;  thoer  ne.Lan.';  thooar  Lan.;  thoor 
e.Lan.' ;  thoore  w.Dur.';  thor  Nhb.'  Wm.  n.YI;s.'  = 
m.Yks.'  w.Yks.;  there  ne.Lan.'  ;  thour  Nhb.  [oir,  cSsr, 
Siir.]      1.  (iein.  proit.   Tlicse  ;  those. 

Sc.  Thir  was  the  Days  of  ihe  Persecution,  Stevenson  Cairiona 
(1893)  XV.  se.Sc.  Thir  they'll  roar  out  midst  bacco-smoke, 
Donaldson  Pofms  (1809^  18.  Ayr.  I'll  make  a  patch-work  quilt 
o'thir!  Douglas  Greeit  Shiilteis  (1901)  312.  Edb.  Waefu' times 
thir.  Beatty  Seci elay  {t8g-j)  81.  Rxb.  Quhat  dui-ye  thynk  o'  thyr  ' 
Murray  £>i<7/.  (1873)  185.  n.Cy.  J. L.  1783").  Nhb. 'Weel  pleased 
tae  hear  sic  things  as  thour  said  aboot  him,  Jones  A'/ib.  (1871}  66  ; 
Nhb.'  'What's  a'  thor?  Cum.^  Creunin'  away  at  sec  bits  of  rhymes 
as  thurr,  23.  Wm.  He  isn't  fit  et  be  draan  e  thor,  Briggs  Rciiiaiiis 
(1825  167.  n.Yks.'^^,  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Sic  trash  as  thor,  yaif.s 
Olifi/ian/  (1870)  bk.  III.  iii. 
2.  drill,  adj.  These,  those. 

Sc.  In  thir  present  days,  Scott  Ajttiijitniy  (1816)  xxiv  ;  '  Thir' 
[has]  curiously  enough  not  penetrated  beyond  the  Grampians, 
MuRRAvZ)/)?/.  (1873',  184.  Abd.  And  by  thir  presents  condescended 
That  he  shall  put  in  execution,  Meston  IVoiks  1723  25.  Abd.,  Per. 
Almost  never  now  used  in  Aberdeenshire,  although  still  in  use  in 
Perthshire  (G.W.).  Per.  Here's  to  the  health  Of  thir  new-married 
couple,  NicorPofHis  (1766)  50.  s.Sc.  Hilton's  at  the  bottom  o'  a' 
thir  stories,  Wilson  7o/«(i836)  II.  i.  Ayr.  I've  been  lost  amang 
thir  houses  for  hours,  Galt5iV^.  IVylic  (1822)  xii.  Feb.  Thir 
people  (A.C.).  SIk.  Humbled  wi' a' thir  trials,  Hogg  Tate  (1838) 
293,  ed.  1866.  Rxb.  Yt's  noa  easie  geattin  send-ways  i'  thyr  daerk 
days,  Murray  ZJ/o/.  (1873I  185.  Draf.  I  write  that  a'  thir  three 
may  ken,  Quinn  Heathey  (1863)  32.  Gall.  You  an'  him  may  bailli 
lauch  at  thir  news  o'  mine  (J.M.).  Uls.  Hoo  afen  dae  thir  letters 
come?  M'Ilroy  Ov7f^/»i;;/>  (1900)  125.  n.Cy.  (Co//.  L.L.B.)  Nhb. 
As  she  spak  thaur  words,  Jones  Nhb.  (1871)  115;  Come  here, 
Mary,  an' kill  thur  yetts,  Dixon  IV/ii/tingliain  Kn/c  ( 1 895)  36 ;  Nhb.', 
Dur.',  w.Dur.',  Lakel.'  Cum.  Thur  taxes  !  thur  taxes  !  Lord  help 
us  I  Amen,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed.  18081  184  ;  Thurrans  at  ah  bed 
afooar  meh  noo,  Sargisson  yoc  Scort;>  (1881)  59;  Cum.'*  Wm. 
He  war  yan  o  thor  fowk  war  Dixon,  Robison^o/i/  Tales  (1882  5; 
In  thur  days  nea  idle  hours  Cud  there  be  spar'd  at  0',  Whitehead 
J-'g.  ('^59)  14;  Will  ta  put  ther  shun  on?  (B.K.)  n.Yks.  Thur 
cael  tasts  Strang  of  reeke,  Mfriton  Praise  Ale  (1684)  1.  55. 
m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Lucas  Sli«l.  NidrierdaU  (c.  1882)  285;  w.Yks.' 
I'  thur  hard  times,  ii.  289.  Lan.  Just  wring  thooar  bits  o'  hippins 
through.  Standing  Echoes  (1885  20.  n.Lan.  Sucked  up  by  thore 
sands,  A'.  Lonsdale  Mag.  (July  1866)  I.  8.     ne.Lan.',  e,Lan.' 

[2.  Lord  forgif  me  f>ir  angers  all !  Leg.  Holy  Rood,  ed. 
Morris,  64.] 
THIR,  see  Their. 
THIRA-W,  sb.     Irel.     A  hubbub. 

Don.  When  he  was  coming  near  home  he  finds  the  thiraw  coming 
behind  him,  Macmanus  Cliim.  Corners  (1899)  202. 

THIRD,  iiiiin.  adj.,  sb.  and  i'.  'Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  thrid  Sc. ;  tril  Sh.L  1.  iiiiiii.  adj. 
In  comb.  Third-foot-land,  obsol.,  grass  land  in  which  the 
ownership  of  the  soil  is  vested  in  one  person,  and  the 
right  to  the  hay  grown  thereon  in  another.     n.Lin.' 

2.  sb.  In  comb,  (i)  Thirds-man,  obs.,  an  arbiter  between 
two;  (2)   of  kin,  a  relative  in  the  third  degree. 

I)  Sc.  MacCallummore's  blood  wadna  sit  down  wi'  that ;  there 
was  rcsk  of  Andre  Ferrara  coming  in  thirdsman,  Sco-n  Midlothian 


(18181  xxiv  ;  Magopico  (ed.  1836)  29.  s.Sc.  Ye'Il  never  gree,  Tho' 
fienthaet  ye'U  make  o't  I  see  ;  Let  me  be  thirds-man  and  I'll  gie 
My  mind  at  ance,  T.  Scott  Poems  (1793)  333.  (2)  Sh.I.  Auld 
Ibbie  Bartley  dat  wis  trids  o'  kin  ta  my  wife's  foster  midder  and 
her  oey,  Stewart  Talcs  (1892)  71. 

3.  Phr.  Iivo  part  and  thridd,  obs.,  see  below. 

Gall.  Anciently  the  quarter-staff  was  held  '  twa-part  and  thridd,' 
one-third  part  of  it  beneath  the  hand,  the  other  Iwo-thirds  above, 
Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824). 

4.  A  golf-term  :  a  handicap  of  a  stroke  deducted  every 
third  hole.  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  5.  pi.  Coarse  flour  or 
grain  ;  seconds  with  a  larger  proportion  of  bran. 

Sc.  A  very  common  name  given  by  cowfecders  to  grain  got 
from  brewers  and  maltsters  after  having  been  used  by  them, 
Montgomerie-Fleming  Notes  on  Jam.  (1899).  w.Yks.^  Sharps 
are  sometimes  called  '  thirds'  is. v.  Sharps!.  Lei.',  Nhp.' 
6.  V.  Obs.  To  do  a  thing  for  the  third  time  ;  esp.  used 
of  hoeing  turnips. 

Suf.  'Ar  them  there  tahnups  done  woth?'  '  No,  we  are  thirding 
'cm  '  (Hall.:. 

THIRDER,  sb.  Yks.  Stf  Coarse  flour  or  grain.  See 
Third,  5. 

s.Yks.  A  chaff-cutter  suffering  from  the  persistent  efforts  of 
seconder  or  thirder  to  push  more  straw  through  the  revolving 
wheels  than  even  their  fortitude  could  bear,  Fletcher  Harvesters 
(ed.  1900)  100.  Stf.  Thirder  refers  to  the  quality  of  oats  produced 
by  the  threshing-machine.  There  conies  first  good  corn.  Then 
a  second  quality  known  as  '  seconder,'  then — almost  valueless — 
'  thirder '(T.C.W.). 

THIRDLE,  see  Thirl,  adj. 

THIRD-Y,  adj.  Yks.  Also  in  form  thoddy  n.Yks.*  ; 
thudy.  [)?3di.]  A  term  used  by  children  at  play:  third 
in  order  of  playing  ;  also  used  siibst. 

n.Yks.  (R.H.H.)  ;  n.Yks,*  Bags  ah  fuggy,  bags  ah  seggy, 
thoddy,  thoddy.  258.     w.Yks.3  (s.v.  Furry). 

THIRL,  I'.'  and  s6.'  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks. 
Lan.  Chs.  Stf  Lin.  Shr.  Also  written  thirle  Sc.  Dur. 
Lin.;  thurl  Cum.'*  Stf  Yks.  [Jjarl,  \>U.]  1.  v.  To 
pierce,  drill,  perforate  ;  to  thrill ;  to  vibrate,  or  cause  to 
vibrate  ;  to  shudder  ;  to  tingle.     Cf.  dirl,  tirl.     • 

Sc.  Their  valiant  hearts  were  thirlit  through  Athir  wi'  uthir's 
spear,  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  ,1806)  I.  245.  Bch.  Where  now 
thy  groans  in  dowy  dens  The  yerd-fast  stanes  do  thirle,  Forbes 
.,4;i7.v  (1742)  6.  Dmb.  Yon  roof-tree,  which  had  sae  often  dirled 
As  Willie's  gladsome  voice  around  it  thirled,  Salmon  Gowodean 
(1868)  27.  Ayr.  It  thirl'd  the  heart-strings  thro'  the  brcr.st. 
Burns  Ep.  to  Lapraik  (Apr.  i,  1785)  st.  3.  N.Cy.',  Nhb.i,  Dur. 
(K.)  Cum.  Her  e'en  just  thirl  yen  thro'  and  thro",  Anderson 
Ballads  (ed.  1808)  153;  Cum.'^*,  n.Yks.',  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.' 
Chs.  Much  used  amongst  the  colliers.  .  .  When  a  man  has  bored, 
pierced,  or  otherwise  made  an  opening  or  connection  between  a 
new  and  old  working,  he  is  said  to  have  thirled,  5/!fn/'(  1878)  I.  22; 
Chs.'  Lin.  Ray  (1691)  ;  Lin.'  Shr.'  Gaffer,  we'n  thirled  out  o' 
our  Top-end  into  Smith's  Level  to-day;  Shr.' 

Hence  (i)  Thirler,5A.  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  cut 
a  passage  in  a  mine  ;  (2)  Thirling,  (a)  sb.  a  passage-way 
in  a  coal-mine;  an  opening  for  air;  (b)  ppl.  adj.  of  the 
weather  :  piercingly  cold. 

(i)  n.Stf.  (J.T.)  1,2,  a)  Nhb.i,  Stf.',  n.Stf.  (J.T.)  _  (A)  n.Sc. 
(Jam.)  Abd.  I  admire  Fat  comes  o'  fok  'at's  scant  o'  fire;  For 
really  this  night's  thirlin',  I  never  inaist  fan  sic  a  frost,  Beattie 
Parings  (1801)  28,  ed,  1873. 

2.  Phr.  thirl  the  pill,  obs.,  slide  the  bolt.     e.Yks.  (W.H.) 

3.  Obs.  To  pass  swiftly  through  a  passage  or  door;  ffen. 
with  along.  Dur.,  Yks.  (K.)  4.  To  turn  up,  as  the 
thatch  of  a  roof  by  the  violence  of  the  wind. 

N.I.'  The  wun  thirled  the  thatch  las'  nicht. 

5.  sb.  A  hole  ;  an  opening,  esp.  a  sheep-hole  in  a  fence  ; 
a  boring. 

Cai.'  Cnm.  Hutchinson  Hist.  Cum.  (1794)  I.  64;  Cum.* 
Openings  made  between  a  pair  of  exploring  places  or  drifts,  for 
the  purpose  of  ventilation.  n.Yks.  'E  saw  a  lot  o'  sheep,  an' 
wantin'  to  go  threw  a  thirl  at  yance,  an'  they  got  the'r  'eads  stuck 
(F.P.T.).  Lin.'  Fetch  a  nail- passer,  and  make  a  thirl  through  this 
board. 

6.  Comp.  (i)  Thirl-hole,  (a)  a  sheep-hole  in  a  wall  or 
fence;  (6)  the  hole  into  which  the  coulter  of  a  plough  is 
inserted  ;  (2)  -pin,  the  pivot  on  which  a  door  or  gate  turns. 

(i,  o)  n.Yks.  Generally  between  moors  and  allotments  (W.H.). 
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(b)  Lnk.  (Jam.)  {a)  Cal.'  In  the  old  cottages  the  doors  had  no 
hinges,  but  at  the-  'hanging  side'  had  a  bit  of  hard  wood  afiixcd 
which  'played'  in  hollows  cut  in  the  stone  sill  and  lintel.  The 
jamb  at  this  side  was  merely  to  prevent  draught,  and  at  the 
'meeting'  side  for  the  same  purposes  as  now.  The  name  comes 
from  the  hollow,  not  from  the  pin  or  projection. 
7.  A  nostril.    w.Yks.'    See  Nose-thyrl.      8.  A  thrill. 

Ayr.  Yer  sang  .  .  .  gied  me  a  thirl.  White  Joltings  (1879)  226. 
Edb.  '  I  kend  that,'  she  said,  with  a  thirl  of  gladness  in  her  words, 
liEATiy  Secrtlar  (1897)  343. 

[1.  OY..  Jiyrlian,  to  bore  through,  perforate,  pierce,  drill. 
5.  pyrel,  a  hole,  opening,  aperture  (Hall).] 

THIRL,  i-.^  and  sA.*    Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  N'hb.  Cum.     [fjsrl.] 

1.  V.  To  attach  by  soine  legal  tie,  esp.  to  bind  by  the 
terms  of  a  lease  to  grind  at  a  certain  mill ;  to  subject  to  ; 
to  be  dependent  on ;  also  used  Jig.  A  dial,  form  of 
'  thrall.' 

Sc.  I'll  no  thirl  myself  to  ony  tradesman  [I  will  not  confine  my 
custom  to  him,  as  if  I  were  bound  to  do  ilj  (Jam.).  Cat.'  Abd. 
A  kin'  o'  thirled  to  the  vera  rigs,  Alexander  yo/»;>ry  Gibb  (1871) 
xliv.  Per.  The  inhabitants  were  not,  of  course,  thirled  to  any 
particular  tailor,  as  they  used  to  be  to  a  district  mill,  HAimuRToN 
Fteltis  (1890)  125.  e.Lth.  Ye've  been  thirled  to  them  a  gey  while 
noo.  Hunter  J.  Inwick  (1895)  78.  Gall.  This  brother  of  mine, 
whom  for  love  I  served  forty  years  as  a  thirled  labourer  serves  fur 
his  meat,  Crockett S/«<i(/rt»rfBe(i«»- (1898)  36.  Nhb.  Richardson 
Boitlerei's  Tabli-bk.  (1846)  VI.  240. 

Hence  (i)  Heart-thirled,  arf/'.  bound  by  the  affections; 
(2)  Thirlage,  sb.,  obs.,  (a)  thraldom,  bondage ;  the  oblig.i- 
tion  to  grind  corn  at  a  particular  mill ;  the  '  multure  '  paid 
to  the  miller ;  (b)  obs.,  a  mortgage;  (3)  Thirlageman,  sb., 
obs.,  a  man  bound  to  grind  his  corn  at  a  certain  mill ;  (4) 
Thirling-mill,  .-.A.  the  mill  to  which  the  tenants  of  a  certain 
district  were  bound  to  bring  their  corn. 

(i)  Per.  I've  loved  auld  Scotland  farowre  lang.  Heart  thirled  till 
her,  Halibl-rton  Horace  (1886)  93.  (2,  a)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  The 
service  of  the  miller  was  paid  by  '  thirlage,'  or  multure,  the  miller 
having  the  right  to  fix  the  quantity,  which  was  generally  about 
five  percent,  of  the  product  milled,  Ab</.  ll'kh:  Frte  Press  (Aug. 
18,  1900.  s.Sc.  1  had  a  bit  guid  properly  wi'  a  yearly  rental  o' 
forty  merks  guid  siller,  forby  the  thirlage  o'  the  mill  o'  Meldrum, 
Wilson  Tales  (1839)  V.  123.  Gall.  Mactaiu.art  Eiicycl.  (1824). 
N.I.'  Thirlage  [sir].  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Thirlage  to  this  d.iy  means 
that  ser\ice  of  certain  lands,  the  tenants  of  which  arc  bound  to 
take  their  corn  to  grind  at  the  lord's  mill,  Hodgson  KJ'b.  pt.  ii.  III. 
1 49.  (6)  Sc.  The  counsel  are  of  opinion  tliat  you  shouUi  now  beg  i  n 
to  stir  in  the  thirlage  cause,  Scott  lieilg.  (1824)  ii.  (3)  Gall. 
While  the  thirlage  men  waited  for  their  grist,  Crockett  Grey  Man 
y  1896)  XX.  (4)  Edb.  How  big  a  birn  maun  lie  on  bassie's  back  For 
meal  and  multure  to  the  thirling  mill,  Fergusson  Pocioi' (1773) 
164.  ed.  1785.  Gall.  When  mills  in  this  country  were  rare  .  .  . 
a  few  lairds  subscribed  to  build  and  uphold  a  mill.  .  .  All  erected 
by  such  compactions  are  thirling  mills,  MACTAGGARTfi/yr/.  (1824). 
Cum.  Williamson  Etymology  (1849)  113. 

2.  sb.  Obs.  The  obligation  to  grind  corn  at  a  certain 
mill;  the  land  the  tenants  of  which  were  bound  by  such 
obligation  ;  a  tenant  bound  in  that  manner. 

Sc.  Plaguing  themselves  about  baron's  mills  and  thirls,  Scott 
Pirate  (1821)  xi.  Per.  Malt  and  meal  from  the  mill  to  which  he 
was  'bound  thirl,'  Sarah  Tvtler  ll'ilch-.vi/e  (1897J  82. 

[1  (2,  a).  That  he  put  to  swylk  thrillage,  Barbour  .BrKrt 
(:375l  '•  101.] 

THIRL,  tuij.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  therl 
w.Cy. ;  therle  Dev.'  nw.Dev.' ;  thirle  Dev. ;  thurl 
w.Soni.'  Cor.'^* ;  and  in  forms  thirdle  w.Som.'  Dev. ; 
thorl  Cor.;  thorle,  thurdle,  thurrall  Dev.  [))3l  ;  }>3dl.J 
Ofpersons  and  animals:  gaunt,  lank,  thin,  hungry-looking; 
hungry  ;  of  grain  in  the  car:  empty,  shrivelled. 

w.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  w.Som.'  Dev.  (Hall.v  He  was  as  thurrall 
as  a  greyhound.  Reports  Provinc.  (1885)  ;  He's  looking  as  thurdle 
as  possible,  ib.  ,  1887)  ;  Dev.'  No  wonder  a  look'th  so  therle.  Wan 
a  was  bound  out,  a  was  a  perty  strugg'd  boy,  15.  n.Dev.  Thy 
buzzom  chucks  were  pretty  vitty  avorc  tha  mad'st  tliyzel  therle, 
E.\iii.  ScolJ.  (1746  1.  73;  Grose  (1790).  nw.Dev.'  Tlierle's  a 
greyhound.  Cor.  Applied  to  a  man  or  animal,  and  means  that  they 
are  so  thin  that  the  belly  and  back  are  almost  brought  together, 
N.  (j"  Q.  (1854)  ist  S.  X.  440-1  ;  Cor.'  Our  horse  is  very  thirl  ; 
Cor.^  He's  looking  quite  thirl.     I'm  feeling  very  thirl ;  Cor.^ 


Hence  Thurdled,  ppl.  adj.  meagre. 

Dev.  Aw,  poor  blid  !  'e's  a  poor  thurdled-stommickod  thcng. 
Ldke's  'z'of 'e  wuz  'a'f-starved,  Hewett  Peas.  Sfi.  '189a;. 

THIRL,  THIRN,  see  ThorKe,  They. 

THIRS,  i/ii)i.  pron.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  in  form  thor's 
Nhb.     These.     Sec  Thir,  (/t//;. /ro/i. 

Sc.  When  '  thir'  is  used  absolutely  without  a  noun  following, 
it  generally  becomes  'thirs':  'Thirs  is  meyne.'  Murray  Dial. 
(1873)  185.  Nhb.  Thor's  is  the  fcm'lies  o'  Pharcz.  KuusoN  Bk. 
Ruth    i860'  iv.  18. 

THIRST,  THIRSTLE,  see  Thurst,  Thristle,  sA.' 
THIRSTY,  ixdj.    Sc.  Yks.  Dor.  Dev.    t)>3rsti,  J>asti.] 

Causing  thirst. 

Fif.  Slices  of  the  thirsty  ham,  Tennant  ./1mj/«-  (1813;  8a,  cd. 
1871.  Dmf.  It's  a  verra  thirsty  thing,  that  saut  broth,  Paton 
Castlebraes  (1898)  15.  w.Ylcs.  (J.W.)  Dor.  Thirsty  wark,  thik 
there  fun'ral,  \\f.»^  Broken  Arcs  (1898I  33.  e.Dev.  A  thirsty  walk 
up  and  down  terrible  bad  roads,  Jane  Lordship    1897'  2. 

THIRT,  THIRTAUVER,  see  Thwart,  Thwartover. 

THIRTEEN,  sb.  Obs.  Irel.  Also  in  form  thirteener. 
An  English  shilling  which  was  worth  thirteen  Irish  pence 
at  the  time  when  the  two  currencies  were  dilVerent. 

If.  With  a  bold  thirteen  in  the  treasury.  Lover  tlandy  Andy 
'i842)xiv.  N.I.'  Uls.  67s.  y™.  yl»<r/j.  (1853  6a)  VI.  361.  s.Ir. 
Golden  guineas  and  lily-white  thirteens,  Croker  Leg.  (1862) 
308.  Wxf.  Each  pupil  to  pay  a  thirteen  to  himself  and  a  tester  to 
the  fiddler.  Ke.snedv  Banks  Boro  (1867;  133. 

THIRTINGILL,  adj.  Dor.  Perverse,  wrong-headed. 
See  Thwart. 

If  so  be  1  hadn't  been  as  scatter-brained  and  thirtingill  as  a  chici, 
Hardy  Greenwd.  Tree  (1872)  I.  32. 

THIRTOVER,  THIRZA,  see  Thwartover,  Thursa. 

THIS,  (/(/;;.  pioii.,  dnii.  adj.  and  adv.  Var.  dial,  forms 
and  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer.     [tSis.]  I.  Dial, 

forms.       I.  (i)  Dis,  (2)  Is,  (3)  'S,  (4)  Tis.  (5)  Thus,  (61 
Thush,  (7)  Uz.  (81  Z. 

(ij  Slul.  Dis  aft  occurs,  Ollason  Mareel  (1901)  19  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 
Ker.  They  go  dis  way  an' dat  loike  the  wind,  Bartram  While- 
beaded  Boy  (1898)  131.  Ken.^  /nirod.  6.  (2)  Cai.  Horne  Country- 
side {i8g6)  13.  (3)  I.W.  PoorEIn  was  terble  bad's  morning,  Gray 
Annesley  (1889)  I.  29.  Dor.*  Al 's  dae.  w.Som.'  Dev.  Reports 
Piovinc.  (1886)  100.  (4")  Cum.  What'n  manishmcnt's  'tis,  Gilpin 
Ballads  (1874)  10.  e.Lan.'  Let  tis  be  a  warning.  s.Laa.*  (5) 
n.Cy.  (Halu)  n.Wil.  Thus  yer  height  uz  like  to  a  palm-tree.  Kite 
Siig.  Sol.  (i860)  vii.  7.  (6,  7,  8)  w.Som.' 
2.  Genitive  :  Thises,  Thisis,  or  This's. 

w.'Vks.  Whoses  thises?  (/!■;. H.)  Lei.'  Henry's  cat  roon  off  wi' 
her  an'  took  to  her,  but  shay's  thisis  kitlin  :  ib.  I  loike  this's  head 
best.  27.     War.''  I  like  this's  book  best,  liitrod.  15, 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  dent.  pron.  V\\t.  [i]  by  this  and  thai, 
an  expletive;  (2)  — here,  (3I  --here  here,  this  one,  this; 
(4)  lo  this  and  to  that,  to  and  fro,  hither  and  thither;  (5) 
what's  this  of  it  ?  what's  the  meaning  of  this?  what's  the 
matter  ? 

(i)  Ir.  By  this  and  that,  he's  a  whopper !  Lover  Handy  Andy 
(1842)  xi.  (2)  Sc.  (A.W.)  w  Yks.  '  Which  on 'em  are  to  bahn  to 
use  ?  '  '  This  here  'at  Ah  hev  ho'd  on,'  Leeds  Aferc.  Siippl.  (Jan.  28, 
1899).  e.Lan.',  Not.'  n. Lin.' Put  this  here  i'to  th' pantry,  an' fling 
that  theare  i'to  th'  swill-bucket.  Lei.',  War. '3,  Shr.'  50.  Brks. 
This  year  be  on'y  filthy  lucre,  Hayden  Round  our  yUl.  t^igoi^  29. 
e.An.2  Nrf.  This  here  be  my  beloved,  Gillett  Sng.  Sol.  (1S60)  v. 
16.  n.Wil.  Dcst  about  some  ripping  good  ale,  this  yer,  Jeeferies 
Amaryllis  (1887)  179.  Som.  They'll  lift  their  eyes  to  look  up  to  a 
wold  mill  like  this-here,  Rav.mond  Smoke,  148.  [Amer.  This 
hjeh's  the  bigges"  meal  I  ever  straddled,  Fox  yendelta  { 1900'  81.] 
(3)  w.Som.'  What'sall  this  here  here  about  !  (4)  n.Dev.  Swinpy  to 
this  and  to  that  till  'twas  giddy  work  keeping  count  o'  they,  Zack 
Dunstable  IVeir  (1901)  193.  (5)  Sc.  What's  this  o't  now,  Mr. 
Sampson?  this  is  waur  than  ever!  Scott  Guy  M.  (1815)  xlvii. 
Per.  '  What's  this  of  it,  Sibbic  !'  he  called  out  wralhfully,  Sarah 
Tvtler  IVitch-wi/e  {i&gf)  ^8.  Arg.  Mercy  on  us!  what's  this  of 
it  \  MuNRO  Shoes  0/ Fort.  (1901)  279. 

2.  Coinp.  This-ward,  in  this  direction,  this  way. 

Som.  God's  good  angels  coom  this-ward  in  a  many  different 
forms  '   Leith  Lemon  Verbena  (1895)  179. 

3.  This  person,  he. 

s  Lan.'  His  feyther  would  no' ha' stood  sighin' an' yammerin' 
as  this  does. 


THISAN 


[96] 


THITHER 


4.  This  time. 

Sh.I.  Whaar's  du  been  aa  dis?  Spence  Flk-Loie  (1899)  23. 

5.  dein.  adj.  Thesa. 

n  Sc.  Tliis  things,  Scoluisms  {i-jif)  93;  Murray  i)m/.  (1873)  184. 

6.  Used  with  sing,  or  //.  nouns  denoting  time  :  for,  for 
the  space  of. 

Per.  Ye'se  no  wag  yer  pow  in  a  poopit  this  mony  a  day, 
Cleland  Iiiclibracken  (1883)  107,  ed.  1887.  n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
e.Lan.^  It  has  rained  every  day  this  three  weeks.  s.Lan.^  Aw 
hannot  yerd  owt  oil  Iiim  this  four  yer.  Glo.'  1  haven't  seen  him 
tiiis  years.  w.Som.'  Aay  bae'un  kau'meen  au"m-z  wik-  [1  be  not 
coming  home  this  week— i.e.  for  a  week].  Aay  aant  uzee-d-n-z 
tue*  ur  dree'  daiz  [I  have  not  seen  him  these  two  or  three  days]. 
Dev.  He've  a-worked  to  Woodgate  in  and  out 's  ten  year,  Reports 
Proviiic.  (1886)  100. 

7.  Phr.  (i)  this-a-road  or  ihissa  road,  (2)  — a-voayis, 
away(s,  or  ihissa-ivay,  this  way,  this  direction ;  this 
manner ;  gen.  used  advb. ;  (3)  — gale'yS,  thus,  in  this  way ; 
(4 1  —  here,  this  ;  (5)  —  here  away  or  here  nmy,  this  way,  in 
this  direction  ;  (6)  —  how,  see  (3) ;  (7)  —  now,  just  now  ; 
(8)  — side,  less  than;  (9)  —time,  at  present;  see  befow ; 
(10)  —  wlule  (back,  some  time  ago,  for  some  time. 

(i)  s.Chs.'  70.  (2)  Ir.  He  went  on  thissa  way  for  em  ever  so 
long  (A.S.-P. ).  s.Ir.  Don't  ruinate  me  this-a-way.  Lover  Leg. 
(1848)  II.  322.  w.Yks.'  s.Chs.'  Thissa  way,  70.  Not.'  s.Not. 
He  jubt  touched  the  boss  with  the  whip  on  th'  off  side  agen  the 
collar  to  mek  'im  tunn  this-away  (J.P.K.).  n.Lin.'  Tlioo  should 
do  it  e'  this-a-ways,  sitha,  not  e'  that  how.  sw.Lin.'  It's  a  mucky 
trick  to  serve  a  man  this-a-way.  Rut.'  Lei.'  Sane  ivver  a  little 
doog  this-au'ee  ?  War.''^  Wor.  It  be  a  lot  nigher  tliis  away 
(H.K.).  (3)  Cum.'*  Cum.,  Wm.  Nicolson  (1677)  Tnms.  R. 
Soc.  Lit.  (1868)  IX.  ne.Lan.i  (4)  w.Yks.  I'll  tell  yo'  a  stooary 
abaat  him  an'  this  here  church,  Hartlev  Clock  Ahii.  (18871  g,  in 
Leeds  Merc.  Siifipl.  'Jan.  28.  1899) ;  t)is  iar  as  wonts  a  lot  a  tlianin, 
Wright  Grant.  M'liillill.  (1892)  124.  Lan.  This  here  'titus  is  awful 
when  it  gets  a  real  hold  on  ye,  Francis  Yeoman  Fleelwood  (ed.  1900) 
214.  s.Lan.'This-here  ale's  noan  wo'th  bally-reawm.  s.Chs.'  This 
here  cai  dunna  doe  upo'  th'  same  meat  as  that  theer,  70.  Der. 
He'll  niver  stir  out  o'  this  here  beast  o'a  wood  a'  his  da3's,OuiDA 
Puck  I  ed.  1901)  V.  nw.Der.',Lin.',se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  War.'  Iiihoc/. 
15.  Brks.'  7.  Lon.  This  here  thing,  Horae  Stibsecivae  (1777)  4. 
Cmb.'This-here  bread's  as  sad  as  lead.  Nrf.  (E.M.)  Suf.  There's 
r.o  other  thief  in  this  here  company  that  1  knows  on,  Betham- 
EuwARDS  Lord  (if  Harvest  (1899)  250.  Ken.'  That  there  man  was 
a  sittin'  on  this-'ere  wery  chair.  Sur.  It'll  never  drain  so  dip  as 
that  through  this  here  clay,  Hoskyns  Talpa  (1852)  18,  ed.  1857; 
Sur.'  Dor.  Us  never  seed  un  leave  this  here  kitchen,  Hare  As 
IVe  Sow  (1897)  154.  Som.  You  don't  hold  wi'  thishere  putten 
all  the  power  into  the  ban's  o'  Popery,  do  ee  ?  Raymond  Love  and 
Quiet  Life  (1894)  46.  w.Som.'  '  Dhiish*  yuur.'  This  —  indefinite. 
Dliiish"  3'uur  uyur  oa'n  due* ;  ee  miis  bee  u-au'lturd  [This  iron 
will  not  do  ;  he  must  be  altered].  The  use  of  this  phrase,  not  as 
an  actual  demonstrative,  is  quite  common,  and  implies  something 
new,  as  'They  tell  me  this  here  perforated  sine  is  better'n  lattin.' 
'  This  here  mowing  o'  wheat  idn  a  quarter  so  good's  the  old- 
farshin  reapin.'  Dev.  Now  this  j-er  chap  all  smart  was  dressed, 
PuLMAN  Sketches  (1842)  12,  ed.  1853.  Cor.  Werry  too,  Weth 
ritin'  this  here  noat  to  you,  Daniel  Budget.  20.  [Amer.  This  3'er 
mountain's  too  good  for  such  as  us,  Buaulev  I'lrginia  1^1897;  149.] 
(5)  n.Lin.'  I  can't  saay  wheare  he  is,  bud  he's  sumwheare  this 
here  awaay.  [Amer.  Z>m/.  A'oto  (1896)  I.  237.]  (6)  w.Yks.  (J. W.) 
Not.  You  see  he  war  standing  a  this-how  iL.C.M.l.  s.Not.  How 
ever  did  yer  dirty  yersen  this  'ow?  (J.P.K.)  sw.Lin'  When  I 
put  my  leg  this  how.  (7)  Ir.  Where  I'm  resting  this  now.  Barlow 
Ghost-bereft  (,1901)  55.  (8;  Ess.'  A  mile  this  side.  (91  w.Yks. 
( J.W.)  Chs.'  'Not  this  time,  thank  you,' the  usual  way  of  declining 
to  take  any  more  food  at  meal  limes.  (10)  s.Sc.  I  hae  been 
thinkin  o'  something  very  particular  concerning  you  and  me 
this  while  back,  Wilson  Tales  (1839)  V.  84.  Ayr.  This  while  ye 
hae  been  mony  a  gate.  Burns  Deatli  and  Dr.  Hornbook,  st.  11  ; 
Ye've  heard  this  while  how  I've  been  licket,  ib.  Poem  to  Mr, 
Mitchell  [Dec.  1795)  St.  5. 

8.  adv.  So. 

Ir.  Whatever  brought  you  this  far?  Barlow  Shamrock  (1901) 
57.     n.Yks.  About  this  hJKh  (l.W.i.     w.Yks.  O-W.l,  War.= 

THISAN,  THISELN,  see  Thisn,  Thy'sen. 

THISEN,  THISENEY,  see  This,  Thisneys. 

THISHNEYS,  THISM,  sec  Thisneys,  Thissum. 

THISN,  deni.  prun.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Der. 
Not.  War.  Wor.  Ilrf.   Sur.     Also   written   thisan   n.Cy. 


Cum.*;  thisen  ne.Lan.' ;  thissan  n.Lan.;  thissen  n.Ylcs.'' 
w.Yl<s.  Der.  se.Wor.'  ;  thissun  Wm.  Hrf. ;  this  un  Cum. ; 
thisun  Sur.;  and  in  form  tis'n  Cum.'  [Si'san.]  This, 
tliis  one.     Cr.  thatn. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.  I,  Lakel.^  Cum.  Send  me  a  tail  for  thisan, 
Dickinson  CuniOr.  (ed.  1876J  60;  This  un  t'lads  uset  to  caw 
t'lang  walloper,  JV.  C.  T.  X.  (1894)  18;  Cum.';  Cum."  Pref.  28. 
Wm.  In  a  neeak  sic  ez  thissun,  Spec.  Dial.  (1880)  pt.  ii.  29. 
n.Yks.2  w.Yks.  Wheea's  thissen  'at  cums  eouet  o'  't  wilderness' 
Littledale  Crav.  Sug.  Sol.  (1859)  iii.  6.  n.Lan.  We  sud  put  off 
thissan,  Lonsdale  Mag.  (July  1866)  i8.  ne.Lan.'  Der.  I'd  niver 
heard  tell  o'  thissen,  Vernev  Stone  Edge  (1868)  xxv;  Az  fur  az 
this'n,  Robinson  Sammy  Twitcher  (1870)  8.  Not.  Thisn's  a  nice- 
actioned  pretty  little  mouse,  Vk\o\i.  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  94.  s.Not. 
'E  wanted  this'n  (J.P.K.).  War.=,se.Wor.'  Hrf.  Bou.nd  Provinc. 
(1876);  Hrf.'  Sur.  I'd  give  it  j-e  for  being  late  loike  thisun, 
BicKLEY  Sur.  Hills  (1890)  Li. 

THISNA,  (/(';;;.  pron.  and  adv.  Yks.  Also  written 
thisne  w.Yks.'  [Si-sna.]  1.  dem.  pron.  This,  this  one. 
n.Yks."      2.  adv.   After  this  manner.    w.Yks.' 

THISNESS,  sb.  e.An.'  [Sisnss.]  This  way,  this 
manner;  also  used  firft^A.     SeeAthisn(s;  cf.  thatntss. 

THISNEYS,  adv.  e.An.  Also  in  forms  Ihiseney 
e.An.' ;  thishneys  e.An.'^  [tSi'ssni.]  Thus,  so,  in  this  way. 
e.An.'^     Suf.  Raven //«/.  S«/ (1895)  266.     Cf.  thatn  a. 

THISN(S,  adv.  n.Cy.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Not.  Lei.  Nhp. 
War.  Shr.  e.An.  Also  written  thissen  Lan.'  nw.Der.'  ; 
Ihissens  Lan.'  nw.Der.';  and  in  form  i'this'ns  s.Lan.' 
[t)is3n(z.]  In  this waj', in  this  manner, so.  See  Athisn(s ; 
cf.  thatn(s,  thusns. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790J  MS.  add.  (M.)  Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.'^,  Der. 
(L.W.),  nw.Der.',  Not.',  Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.=  3,  Shr.i  =  ,  e.An.' 

THISSEN,  see  Thisn,  Thisn(s.  Thysen. 

THISSUM,  dem.  pron.  GIo.  Ilnip.  w.Cy.  WiL  Also 
written  thism  Glo.^     [Si'sani.]      1.  This. 

GI0.12     Hmp.    Wise    Niw   Forest   (1883)    190;    Hmp.'     w.Cy. 
(Hall.)     Wil.  Britton  Beauties  1 1825);  Wil.'  .s.v.  Pronouns). 
2.  These.     Glo."  15. 

THISTERDAY,  adv.  s.Chs."  In  form  thisterdee. 
[Si'stsdI.]     Yesterday. 

22  ;  We  won  o'  the  randy  thisterdee  (s.v.  Randy). 

THISTLE,  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  Also 
in  form  thizzel  I.W.'     [}>i'sl.]  1.  In  conip.  (i)  Thistle- 

burr,  a  tliistle-liead;  (2) -cock,  the  corn-bunting,  Eniberiza 
nuliaria;  (3)  -finch,  the  goldfinch,  Cardiielis  elegans;  (4) 
•hemp,  obs.,  a  var.  of  hemp  which  was  early  ripe;  (5) 
-liook,  a  hook  for  cutting  down  thistles;  (6)  -puke,  a 
donkey ;  (7)  -spitter,  an  instrument  with  which  to  root 
up  thistles ;  (8)  take,  obs.,  a  duty  paid  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor;  see  below;  (9) -top,  thistledown. 

(i)  w.Yks.  Th'  name,  je'll  mark,  stuck  to  him  like  a  thistle-burr, 
SuTCLiFFE  Moor  and  Fell  (1899)  13.  (2)  Or.I.  Swainson  Bitds 
(1885)  69  ;  S.  &  Ork.'  (3)Slg.  From  its  fondness  for  thistle  seeds, 
Swainson  lA.  58.  vr.Wor.  Berroiv's  Jrn.  (Mar.  3, 1888).  Nrf.CozENS- 
Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1803)  51.  (4)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add. 
(P.)  Der.'  (5)  Nlib.  Wielding  such  elegant  tools  as  a  fork,  thistle- 
hook,  or  a  hoe,  Graham  Red  Scaur  (1896)  173.  (6)  Sur.  You  do 
not  catch  the  asinus  harmonious,  grass-organ,  thistle  puke,  or 
besweet — all  these  names  are  given  to  that  animal  in  our  rural 
district — eating  thistles  when  he  can  get  better  food,  Son  of 
.Marshes  On  Sur.  Hills  (1891)  24.  {7)  I.W.'  (8)  Chs.  A  duty  of 
D  half-penny,  antiently  paid  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manour  of  Halton 
.  .  .  for  every  beast  driven  over  the  common,  suffered  to  graze  or 
eat  but  a  thistle,  Bailey  (1721);  Chs.'  In  1375  there  was  an 
officer  called  the  taxator,  who  was  to  take  an  account  of  the  swine 
feeding  in  the  lord's  woods,  and  to  receive  the  pannage  due  for 
them.  This  year  the  sums  received  for  pannage,  thistle-take, 
and  the  perquisites  of  the  halmote  were  twenty-two  pence  for 
the  pannage  and  thistle-take,  and  thirteen  shillings  and  three 
pence  for  the  Court  perquisites  ;  Chs.^^  (9)  Dmf.  The  saft  thistle- 
tap  lines  the  gowdspinks  'ha',  Cromek  Remains  (1810)  113. 
2.  The  burdock,  Arctium  Lappa.     Dev.* 

THISTRILL,  THITE,  see  Taistrel,  Theat,  adj. 

THITER,  .s/a'     Lin.     A  manure-cart.     (Hall.),  Lin.' 

THITER,  sb.^  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.)    A  foolish  fellow  ;  an  idiot.     (Hall.) 

THITHER,  adv.  Obs.  n.Yks'^  Further  off.  Hence 
Thitherest,  adv.  furthest  of}'. 
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THITTING,  s/>.  Lin.  [jji'tin.]  An  unpleasant  story 
concerning  a  person,  not  told  but  lieUI  over  hiin  as 
a  threat.         n.Lin.  It  was  a  tliitting  I  ahis  held  ower  him  (.M.P.\ 

THIVEL,  sA.  So.  Nhb.  Dur.  I.akel.  Yks.  Lan.  Also 
written  theivil  .Sc.  (J.x.m.)  ;  thivle  Dur.';  thyvel  Dur. 
Lake!.'  Cum."''  Wm.  w.Yks. ;  thyvil  W'ni. ;  and  in  forms 
theevil  Sc.  ;  thevil,  thieval  Frf.  ;  thivvle  m.Yks.' 
Ifjaivl ;  Jjivl,  {>ivl.]  1.  A  smooth  stick  or  spatula,  used 
to  stir  porridge,  &c.    See  Thible. 

Sc,  n.Sc.  (Jam.')  Abd.  Soup  ladles  and  thecvils,  Ogg  ffi/Af 
/Fn/y(i873)  60;  The  thivel  on  the  pottape  pan,  Ross  Heleiiore 
(1768)  Sng.  29a.  ed.  Nimmo.  Frf.  The  stall' was  very  short,  nearly 
a  foot  having  been  cut.  .  .  from  the  original,  of  which  to  make  a 
porridge  thieval,  Barrie  Thrums  (1895)  vi ;  Her  ladle  was  a 
ikull,  .  .  A  shank  her  thevil  too,  Lowson  Giiul/ollou'  (1890-  332. 
e.Fif.  Ye'U  may  be  get  a  blenter  i'  the  side  o'  the  head  wi'  the 
theevil,  Latto  Tani  Bcilkin  (1864)  x.vviii.  Ayr.  (Jam.),  n.Cy. 
(J.L.  1783),  (K.),  N.Cy.'=,  Ntib.»  Dur.  A  little  wee  winky-spinky 
pipe  thing  nee  bigger  than  a  thyvel,  Ecglestone  Belly  Poifkiiis' 
I'isil  (1877)  10.  Dur.',  Lakel.'^  Cum.';  Cuni.^  Her  man — 
a  durty  tike — Wad  bray  her  wid  a  besom-sticI<,  a  thyvel  or  sec 
like,  69;  Cum.*  Wm.  Tak  t'thyvil  an'  stir  t'gruel  (B.K.). 
e.'Wm.  (J.M.),  n.Yks.23,  n.Vks.*  (s.v.  Thauvel;,  m.Yks.'  w.Yks. 
Lucas  5/«(/.  NiMerc/ale  (c' 1882)  26.     ne.Lan.' 

2.  Cowp.  (i)  Theivil-pain,  (2)  -shot,  a  pain  in  the  side  ; 
see  below. 

(i)  Sc.  It  most  prob.  received  its  name  from  the  idea  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  stomach  being  overcharged  with  that  food  which  is 
prepared  by  means  of  the  theivil.  I  have  heard  that  it  is  thus 
denominated,  because  confined  to  a  particular  spot,  as  if  one  had 
received  a  stroke  on  it  by  a  theivil,  or  some  similar  instrument 
(Jah.I.     (3)  Ags.  (i'4.) 

3.  Phr.  (i)  rt  queer  stick  to  make  a  thivel  of,  said  of  an 
awkward  person ;  (2)  to  lick  a  thivel,  to  suffer  poverty,  to 
verge  on  starvation. 

(i)  N.Cy.',  Dur.',  ne.Lan.'  (3)  Cum.3  She'll  lick  a  thyvel  'at 
weds  you,  203. 

4.  A  cudgel. 

Sc.  For  a  tliivel  they  did  use  A  sturdy  stump  o'  knotty  spruce, 
John  o'  Ariiha   in  Mackay. 

[1.  Thyuil,  ni/iiciila,  Levins  Maitip.  (1570).] 

THIVELESS,  see  Thieveless. 

THIXLE,  sb.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Der.  Also  written  thicksell 
w.Yks.^ ;  and  in  forms  thizle  Der.'  nw.Den' ;  thyzle 
n.Cy.  nw.Der.'    [)>i'ksl.J    A  cooper's  adze. 

n.Cy.  Gkose  .17901  MS.  add.  i  P. )     w.Yks.*,  Der.'*,  nw.Der.' 

[Thyxyl,  instrument,  ascia  (Prompt.).  OHG.  dehsala, 
ascia./erriim  coitferloriiim  (Graff).] 

THIZLE,  THIZZEL,  see  Thixle,  Thistle. 

THO,  adv.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  thoa 
Dev.    [tJo.]    Then,  at  that  time. 

Dor.  Havnes  Voc.  (c.  17301  in  A^.  &  Q.  (1883)  6th  S.  viii.  45. 
Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825).  e.Som.  I  couldn't  go 
Iho,  but  I  went  afterwards,  'W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873I.  w.Som.'  We 
bide  tcllin'  ever  so  long,  and  tho  I  looked  to  my  watch,  and  zced 
we  'adn  a-got  nit  a  minute  to  lost,  vor  to  catch  the  train.  Her 
told'n  he  should  have  his  money,  but  her  'adn  a  got  it  tho.  Dev. 
Her  comed  tho',  vur  I  zeed  'er,  Hewett  P^ni.  Sp.  (1892);  He 
went  on  a  little  way  and  tho  he  turned  round.  Reports  Froviiic. 
('885).  n.Dev.  Gar,  a  was  woundy  mad  thoa,  E.xiti.  Crishp. 
('746)1.35'-     nw.D«v.'    Cor.  A',  tr  O.  (1854)  ist  S.  x.  440  ;  Cor.' 

[  To  doon  obsequies,  as  was  tho  the  gyse,  Chaucer  C  T. 
A.  993.    OE./'(i,  then.] 

THOAL,  THOAN,  see  Thole,  v.,  Thone. 

THOBTHRUSH,THOClK,  see  Throbthrush, Thic(k. 

THOCK,  v.  Nhb.  [)jok.]  To  breathe  heavily  or  pant 
with  exertion. 

Here  cums  little  Andra  Karr,  .  .  thockin  and  blowin,  Bewick 
Tynebide  Tales  (1850)  10  ;  Nhb.' 

THOCK,  THOCT,  THOD,  see  Thack,  v.',  Thought, 
Thud,  v.^ 

THODDEN,  adj.  n.Cy.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  [fodan.] 
Sodden;  iieavj',  solid,  close;  tough;  not  sufficiently  baked. 

n.Cy.    ^Hall.)     Lan.    Twur  as   thodd'n    as    a    tharcakc,   Tim 

Bobbin  yiew  Dial.  (ed.    1740''  31  ;    Lan.'  Childer,  drinkin'  nowt 

strunger  than  churn-milk,  till  their  bones  are  gradcly  set  an'  their 

flesh  as  thoddcn  as  leather,  Brierley  Abo'-lh'-  Yale  Lond.  (1869) 
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64.     s.Lan.'     Chs.'    Heavy  bread   is    described    as   thodden.     A 
waxy,  watery  potato  is  also  thodden.     nw.Der.' 

THOER,  THOF(E,  see  Thir,  dem.  pron..  Though. 

THOFF,  <o/;7.     Lin.'     [«of.]    Than  if. 

It's  better  tliotl  he  came. 

THOFF,  see  Though. 

THOFFER,  adv.  and  conj.  Nrf.  Suf.  Also  in  form 
thaffer  Suf.    Therefore,  because.    (E.G.P.),  (Hall.) 

THOFT,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lin.  Also  in  form  thaft 
Sc.  (Jam.)  Cai.' N.Cy.'  [|)oft ;  faft.]  The  cross-bench  in 
a  boat ;  the  seat  for  the  rowers.     Cf  taft. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  In  a  boat  the  thoft  where  the  mast  stands  is 
called  the  sailing  thoft  (J. S.).  Cai.',  N.Cy.',  Nbb.',  n.Yk«.«  Lin. 
Streatfeild  Liu.  and  Danes  (1884)  371.     n.Lin.' 

[Oli. /o//,  a  rower's  bench  (Sweet).] 

THOFT,  THOFTIN,  see  Think,  Though,  Toft.  Toftin. 

THOIGHT,  THOIL,  see  Thwite,  Thole,  v. 

THOKISH,  adj.  Obs.  e.An.  Slothful,  sluggish,  idle, 
slow,  dull. 

e.An.'  Nrf.  Browne  IVks.  (c.  1682)  III.  233,  ed.  Bohn ;  Ray 
(169.):  (K.) 

THOKY.arf/  Obs.  Lin.  Slothful,  sluggish.  (Hall., 
s.v.  Thokish.) 

THOLE,  V.  and  si.'  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakel.  Yks. 
Lan.  Stf.  Der.  Also  written  thoal  w.Yks.'  ;  and  in  Ibrms 
thoil  Lakel.»  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  Lan.;  thooal  n.Yks.* 
s.Lan.';  thool  Lakel.*;  thoyl  w.Yks.*;  thwole  Cum.'* 
s.Lan.';  thwooal  Lan.;  tola  Sh.I.  [^51,  \>os\.  w.Yks. 
Jjoil.]      1.  V.   To  bear,  sufl'er,  endure,  tolerate.    Cf  taal. 

Sc.  Weel  may  yon  boatie  row  or  my  craig'll  have  to  thole  a 
raxing.  Stevenson  Caln'ona  1893)  xiii.  Sh.L  Stewart  Tales 
(1892  24.  Cai.'  Kcd.  He  had  aften  to  thole  for  ithers'  fauts 
The  dominie's  sairest  raps.  Grant  Lays  (1884I  117.  Per.  Nae 
mair  I'll  thole  Tib's  haughty  pride  and  scorn,  Spence  Poems 
(1898)  38.  s.Sc.  (A.C.)  Ayr.  How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's 
snash.  Burns  Twa  Dogs  (1786)  1.  96.  e.Ltli.  Dree  oot  the  inch 
whan  ye've  tholed  the  span.  Hunter  J.  Jnicici  (1895)  221.  Edb. 
This  was  a  sore  joke  against  me  .  .  .  but  I  tholed  it  patiently, 
MoiR  Mamie  IVatich  (1828)  xii.  Slk.  The  warst  has  some 
rcdeemin  quality  that  enables  me  to  thole  it  without  yaumcrin, 
Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  III.  55.  Dnif.  The  landlord  of  the 
Boar  Submits  to  thole  their  wicked  roar  A  little  time,  for  sake  o' 
gain,  Shennan  Talcs  (1831)  44.  Kcb.  He  had  a  perfect  horror  o' 
saip  an' water,  an' couldna  thole  to  cheingc  his  claes,  Trotter 
Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  41.  N.L'  UIs.  Me,  that  can't  thole  the  taste 
of  whisky,  Hamilton  Bog  (1896)  36.  Ant.  A  can  hardly  thole 
the  pain  o'  my  finger,  Ballyniena  Obs.  (^1892).  Dwn.  A  cannae 
thole  ye!  Savage-Armstrong  Ballads  (1901)  71;  (C.H.W.) 
S.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  ;i89o\  N.Cy."  Nhb.'  Aa  canna  thole  nee 
langer.  Lakel.',  Cum.'*^*  Wm.  Nicolson  (1677)  7"r<j«j. /?.  Sor. 
Lit.  (1868)  IX.  n.Yks.';  n.Yks.*  Bad  usage  is  ill  to  thole. 
m.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  I  cud  not  thoal  him  at  onny  sike  figure; 
w.Yks. 3  Lan.  I  cannot  thooal  th'  seet  on  'ein,  Francis  Daughter 
0/50/7(1895)299;  Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Stf.'  Der.  (K.) ;  Grose(I79o"; 
Der.'=,  nw.Der.' 

Hence  (i)  Tholeable,  adj.  bearable,  tolerable;  (2) 
Tholeless,  adj.  soft,  wanting  energy;  not  adaptable, 
nearly  useless  ;  (3)  Tholemoody,  adj.  patient ;  (4)  Thole- 
sum,  adj.,  see  (i) ;  (5)  Tholeweel,  sb.  in  phr.  a  haporlh  o' 
thole-weel,  an'  a  peiiitorth  o'  niver-let-ou-yc-hae-it,  used  as 
a  recommendation  for  the  cure  of  a  trifling  ailment. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.1  Lnk.  A  tholable  calamity.  Murdoch  Headings 
(1895  II.  96.  (21  Cnm.*  (3)  n.Sc.  Ruddiman  Introd.  (1773) 
(Jam.).  Bwk.,  Rxb.  (<».)  (4)  Fif.  (Jam.)  ;  A',  i-  Q.  (1871)  4th  S. 
viii.  156.      (5^/  N.L' 

2.  To  allow,  permit,  admit  of ;  to  require,  stand  in  need  of, 
Sc.  He  wad  thole  a  mends,  he  would  require  to  be  reformed, or 

require  a  change  to  the  better  (Jam.).  e.Fif.  This  was  a  thing  they 
cudna  an'  wadna  thole  upon  ony  accoont,  Latto  7am  Bodkin 
(1864)  i.  s.Sc. '  It'll  thole  a  drap  mair  waiter,'  it  will  bear  to  be 
farther  diluted  [of  punch].  'Od  woman,  yer  goun's  owr  side.' 
'  I  daursay  it  is  ;  it  wad  thole  to  hac  a  piece  taen  afl"  the  boddura,' 
A'.  &  Q.  (1871)  4th  S.  viii.  156.  Nhb.'  Used  also  in  rallying  one 
whose  person  or  character  requires  improvement.  '  We  can  aa 
thole  amends.'     'Wm.  (B.K.) 

3.  To  wait,  stay,  hold  out ;  to  defer  or  deny  oneself  of 
a  requirement ;  often  in  phr.  to  thole  a  ivee,  or  a  while. 

Sc.  (Jam.      Frf.  You  had  better  cross,  dominie,  and  thole  out  the 
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nicht  wi'  us,  Babrie  Minisler  (1891)  xxxv.  Per.  I  do  bid  them 
thole  a  while  Till  ance  the  spring  come  in  again,  Nicol  Poems 
(i;66  58.  s.Sc.  Ye'll  juist  hae  to  thole  a  wee  till  I  get  my  breeks 
on,  Wilson  Tales  (18391  V.  95.  Dmb.  I  ken  this  is  nae  pleasant 
tune,  But  thole  a  wee,  I'se  soon  hae  done,  Taylor  Poems  (1827) 
105.  Hdg.  Great  is  our  drouth — but  thole  a  wee,  Lumsden  Poems 
(18961  7.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.i  'No,  thank  ye;  aa  think  aa  can  thole.' 
Stf.'     Der.  Thole  a  while,  Ray  (1691) ;  Der.'^ 

4.  To  spare  willingly ;  to  aftord ;  to  bestow  cheerfully 
and  ungrudgingly  ;  gounen. 

Lakel.'^  m.Yks.'  Thoil  us  a  shilling.  An  old  miser,  he  can 
thole  nobody  nought.  w.Yks.'  I  cannot  thole  t'horse  at  onny  sike 
price.  I  could  thole  him  t'meat  out  o'  my  mouth;  w.Yks.'  He's 
thoiled  to  pay  me  at  last ;  w.Yks.^  She  can't  thoil  her  to  you  ; 
w.Yki.''  ;  w.Yks.*  He'll  thoil  thee  nowt  depend  on't,  when  he 
couldn't  thoil  his  awan  nevvy's  barn  t'whoal  apple  when  he  went 
to  ax  him  for  a  fairing,  bud  baat  on't  afoar  he  gav  t'poor  barn  it. 
Lan.  Aw  conno  thwooal  hur  .  .  .  under  a  ginney,  TiM  Bobbin 
View  Dial.  (ed.  1760)  30.     s.Lan.i 

Hence  Tholer,  sb.  a  liberal  giver. 

m.Yks.i  He's  a  rare  tholer. 

5.  Phr.  (i)  to  thole  an  assise  or  a  trial,  to  stand  a  trial ; 

(2)  —  o^  (nl  to  admit  of  a  part  being  taken  oft";  (b)  to  be 
sufficiently  warm  without  some  particular  article  of  dress; 

(3)  —on,  (a)  to  sufler  or  wait  patiently;  (61  to  admit  of 
anything  being  laid  or  put  on;  (4)  — through,  to  'pull 
through '  an  illness,  &c. ;  (5)  — /o,  («)  to  admit  the  addition 
of;  (A)  to  admit  of  anything  being  shut. 

(i)Sc.  (Jam.);  Putin  surefirmanceuntillhehavetholedan  assize, 
Skene  Difficill  IVds.  (1681)  12  ;  (A.W.)  Dmb.  The  wretched  man 
had  'tholed  his  assize 'and  could  not  have  been  tried  again,  Strang 
Lass  of  Lennox  (1899)  302.  (2  a,  b)  Abd.  (Jam.)  (3,  a)  Cai.i 
(6)  Abd.  (Jam.)  (4)  Frf.  She  is  'on  the  mend,'  she  may  '  thole 
thro,'  if  they  take  great  care  of  her,  Barrie  M.  Ogilvie  (1896)  35. 
(5  a,  b)  Abd.  (Jam.) 

6.  To  advantage,  benefit ;  to  be  to  one's  gain. 

Sh.I.  At  wan  time,  in  fack,  ye  wir  compell'd  ta  bluid  your  fish, 
an'  hit  wid  be  tolin  da  fish  curers  if  dey  wid  pit  dat  law  in  forse 
noo,  Sh.  A^ews  (Nov.  12,  1898);  We  say  to  a  person  'it  wid  be 
tolin  de '  if  a  certain  thing  happened  or  a  certain  course  were 
adopted  (J.S.). 

7.  sb.  A  disposition,  esp.  a  generous  one;  a  free  wish 
to  give  ;  liberality,  generosity. 

m.Yks.l  He's  no  thoil  in  'im.  I  know  his  thoil.  w.Yks.  He  hes 
a  poor  thoil.  Banks  Wkjld.  Wds.  (1865)  ;  w.Yks. ^  '  He  gave  it  with 
a  thoil,'  i.e.  willingly  ;  w.Yks. '  Noa  thoil  in  him.  e.Lan.  Buniley 
Express  (June  i,  1901). 

[1.  OE.  poliatt,  to  suff'er,  hold  out,  endure  (Sweet).] 

THOLE,  s6.«  Sc.  Ess.  I.W.  1.  One  of  the  two  short 
handles  of  a  scythe.  Ess.  (E.L.),  Ess.'  2.  Co«;/i. Thole- 
pin, (i)  a  peg  to  fasten  a  double  door  ;  (2)  the  pin  that  goes 
into  the  shafts  of  the  roller  by  which  the  horse  draws. 

(i)  Frf.  He  reached  up  to  the  thole-pin  which  kept  the  loft 
folding-door  in  position,  Inglis  Ain  Flk.  (1895^  115.     (2)  I.W.' 

[Cp.  OE./o/,/o//,  an  oar-peg,  rowlock  (Sweet).] 

THOLTER,  s6.  Irel.  Cross-ploughing.  Uls.  (M.B.-S.) 
Cf.  thwarter,  6. 

THOLTHAN,  THOM,  see  Thalthan,  Thumb. 

THOMAS,  sb.  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  War.  Also 
in  forms  Tammas  Sc. ;  Tummus  s.Lan.'  Chs.';  Tummuz 
Chs.*      [to'mas ;    talmas,    tu'mas.]  1.   In    comb,    (i) 

Thomas's  gifts,  gifts  given  on  St.  Thomas's  Day  (Dec.  21) ; 
see  below ;  (2)  -tit,  the  blue  tit,  Pariis  caenileus ;  (3) 
Tummus-an'-Meary,  broad  Lan.  dialect ;  also  used  atlrib. 

(0  n.Yks.  They  had  gone  out  '  St.  Thomasing,'  that  is,  visiting 
the  farmhouses  on  St.  Thomas's  Day  and  asking '  Thomas's  gifts.' 
These  were  usually  pieces  of  '  pepper-cake '  (or  the  customary  thick 
ginger  bread),  with  perhaps  a  modicum  of  cheese  or  a  bite  of  cake, 
or  maybe  a  few  halfpence,  Atkinson  Moorl.  Parish  (1891)  379. 
(2)  War.^  (3)  s. Lan. •  The  name  of  the  famous  comic  idyl  written 
by  John  Collier  (Tim  Bobbin),  died  1786.  'Tummus  an'  Meary 
mak' o'  talk';  the  persons  who  speak  it  are  said  to  be  '  talkin' 
Tummus-an'-Meary.' 

2.  The  puffin,  Fralercula  ardica.  Nai.  Zoologist  (1850) 
VIII.  2908.  3.  A  toad.  Chs.'a  4:.  pi.  Heavy  clogs. 
Lakel.^ 

THOMASER.si.  w.Yks.*  [to-masa(r).]  A  gift  given 
on  St.  Thomas's  Day  (Dec.  21). 


When  the  children  solicit  coppers  they  ask,  perhaps,  '  if  yo 
serve  Thomasers  '  (s.v.  Thommasin'). 

THOMASING,  vbl.  sb.  Yks.  Stf  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut. 
Lei.  Nhp.  War.Wor.  Shr.  Brks.  Also  written  Thomassing 
Not.  sw.Lin.';  and  in  form  Tummasin  Shr.'     [tomasin.] 

1.  Going  from  house  to  house  begging  on  St.  Thomas's 
Day  (Dec.  21) ;  see  below;  also  in  comp.  St.  Thomasing. 
Gen.  in  phr.  going  a  Thomasing.     Cf  gooding. 

n.Yks.  They  had  gone  out  '  St.  Thomasing,'  that  is,  visiting  the 
farmhouses  on  St.  Thomas's  Day  and  asking  '  Thomas's  gifts,' 
Atkinson  Moorl.  Parish  (1891)  379.  w.Yks.  The  widows  ask  and 
commonly  receive  at  the  farmers'  house  a  small  measure  of  wheat, 
and  they  call  it  'going  a  Thomasing,'  Henderson /^//t-Z.oir  (1879) 
66-7  ;  w. Yks.^  It  is  still  the  custom  for  children  to  go  about  on  that 
day.  In  Mr.  Scott's  days,  at  Woodsome  Hall,  a  sack  of  wheat  stood 
at  the  door,  with  a  pint  measure.  All  comers  who  chose  to  take  it 
were  served  witha  pint  of  wheat, supposed  to  be  for  frumenty.  The 
same  custom,  in  a  different  form,  was  followed  at  the  Wood 
afterwards.  There  they  gave  pennies  to  Almondbury  people, 
a  halfpenny  each  to  children,  but  Farnley  folk  had  twopence. 
Wheat  also  was  given  away.  Stf.  The  old  women  went  a 
Thomassing.  Wrapped  up  in  their  poor  old  shawls  or  cloaks  they 
went  to  the  houses  of  the  better  to  do,  to  get  a  dole  on  December 
2ist.  Their  old  rhyme  delivered,  often  with  toothless  elocution, 
was  this  :  '  Well-a-day,  well-a-day,  St.  Thomas  goes  too  soon 
away.  Then  your  gooding  we  do  pray.  For  the  good  time  will  not 
stay.  St.  Thomas  grey,  St.  Thomas  grey,  The  longest  night  and 
the  shortest  day,  Please  toremember  St.  Thomas  Day,'  The  Chronicle 
(Feb.  22,  igoi).  Der.  (L.W.),  nw.Der.'  Not.  It's  a  many  year  sin' 
I  first  come  here  aThomassin'(L.C. M.).  n.Lin.',  sw.Lin.  (R.E.C.), 
sw. Lin.',  Rut.'  Lei.' Old  women  are  the  usual  performers.  Nhp.' 
War.°;  War.*  To  go  a  Thomasing  was  one  of  the  customs  of  the 
widows  and  old  unprovided  for  women  in  the  village  in  which  they 
were  born.  Alms  and  food  were  given  to  them  by  the  well-to-do 
inhabitants.  Wor.  '  We  be  come  a  Thomasin.'  Village  children 
at  my  house  ai  Dec.  1901.  They  sang  hymns,  but  did  not  know 
the  old  Thomasing  begging  rhyme  (E.S.I.  s.Wor.'  Shr.  Borne 
Flk- Lore  {i&n^)  xxix  ;  Shr.',  Brks.  (W.H.Y.) 

2.  St.  Thomas's  Day,  Dec.  21. 

War.3  Next  Thomasin'  'uU  be  time  enough,  B'ham  IVtly.  Post 
(Apr.  29,  1899). 

THOMASMAS,  sb.  Sh.L  In  form  Tammasmas.  The 
least  of  St.  Thomas,  Dec.  21  ;  also  used  altrib. 

This  is  Tammasmas  E'en,  and  the  day  following  is  Tammasmas 
Day,  in  which  no  manner  of  work  can  be  done.  '  Da  bairn  i'  da 
midder's  wime  '111  mak'  woeful  dol.  If  wark  be  wrought  on 
Tammasmas  night.  Five  nights  afore  Yule,'  Spence  Flk-Lore 
(1899)  197. 

THOMELLETOE,  THOMSON,  see  Thummel-toe, 
Tamson. 

THON,  dent.  pron.  and  dem.  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur. 
[Son.]     That, 'yon';  yonder. 

Sc.  Ca'  thon  a  leddy  ?  Stevenson  CatHona  (1893)  i ;  '  Thon'  is 
used  to  identify  an  object  remote  from  both  [speakers]. . . '  Thon' 
isalike  in  both  numbers,  Murray /)/Vi/.  (1873)  179;  Thys  is  meyne, 
that's  yoors,  but  quhae's  auwcht  thon?  ib.  186.  Abd.  (A.W.) 
Ayr.  A  farmer's  wife  going  for  to  buy  an  article  like  thon,  John- 
ston Congallon  (1896)  114.  Edb.  Was  thon  the  best  you  can  do? 
Campbell  Dcilie  Jock  (1897)  27.  N.L'  Uls.  There's  aye  good 
reason  when  a  girl  stays  away  from  a  bit  o'  sport  like  thon, 
Hamilton  Bog  (1896)  13.  Dwn.  Tae  watch  thon  birdies' crests 
o'  green  And  red  throats  glisten,  Savage-Armstrong  Ballads 
(1901)14.  S.Don.  Simmons  G/.  (1890).  Nhb.' Whe's  thon  ?  Do 
ye  see  thon  hoose  ower  there  ?  Nhb.,  Dur.  About  Shields  and  as 
far  south  as  Teesdalc,  Murray  Dial.  (1873)  186. 

THON,  see  Then,  adv. 

THONDER,  adv.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Chs.  Fit.  Nhp.  War. 
Shr.  Hrf.  e.An.  Also  in  forms  thander  Chs.'^  War.  Shr.' 
Hrf;  thender  Fit.  Nhp.';  thinder  e.An.';  thonner  Ir. 
[tSo'nd3(r;  Sanda(r).]  Yonder.  Also  used  as  (7(^'.  and //o;;. 

Hdg.  Two  beautiful  girl  winches  standing  down  thonder  in  the 
passage,  Lumsden  Sheep-head  (1892)  295.  N.I.'  Dwn.  A  hae  a 
wee  terrier  dug  thonner  at  hame,  Lvttle  Baltycuddy  (1892)  62. 
S.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  (1890).  Nhb.  Haldane  Geordy's  Last  (1878) 
15;  Nhb.'  Chs.';  Chs.^  '  Wheere's  our  Dick?'  '  Crewdling  in 
thander  corner  ; '  hiding  away  in  yon  corner.  s.Chs.'  Dhondur)z 
li  priti  gild  ky'aay.  Fit.  (T.K.J.;  Nhp.'  He  lives  over  thender. 
War.  (Hall.)  Shr.'  hilrod.  50.  Hrf.  Thander  one  is  the  man, 
Bound  Provinc.  (1876).     e  An  ' 
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THONDILL,  sb.    Obs.    ne.Yks.'    A  measure  of  land ; 

see  below. 

Plots  of  ploughing  land  on  unenclosed  commons  seem  to  have 
formerly  been  of  three  sizes,  'broads/  '  narrows,' and  'thondills.* 
the  last-named  being  intermediate  to  the  other  two,  and  about 
tlirec  roods  in  extent. 

THONE,  adj.  n.Cy.  Diir.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Lin.  Lei. 
Nhp.  War.  Shr.  Gio.  Nrf.  Ken.  Also  written  thoan 
s.Lan.' ;  and  in  forms  thooan  s.Lan.';  thwooan  Lan. 
Damp,  moist,  wet ;  soft  from  dampness.    Cf  thane,  adj. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  ;  P. R.)  Dur.  (K.)  w.Yks.=  '  It's  thooan 
land, 'used  to  express  the  quality  of  land.  s.Lan.'  Midi.  Makshall 
Riir.  Ecoii.  (1796)  II.  Der.'  Obs.,  Der.*,  nw.Der.'  Lin.  Ray 
(i69i);Lin.'  Lei.  (K.);  Lei.' Applied  to  corn,  soil,  &c.  'Some 
on  it's  a  good  bit  thone.'  'It's  a'most  to' thone  to  groind.*  Nhp.' 
Corn  is  said  to  be  '  thone,'  whether  in  the  rick  or  after  it  is  threshed, 
if  it  be  too  moist  for  grinding  ;  Nhp.^,  War.»  Shr.'  Said  of  corn, 
and  of  heavy,  clammy  bread.  GIo.  (E.M  W.)  e.Nrf.  Marshall 
Riir.  Ecoii.  (1787).     Ken.  Ray  (1691)  MS.  add.  (J.C.) 

Hence  (i)  Thone-wheat,  sb.  wheat  not  dry  enough  for 
grinding;  (2)  Thonish,  adj.  damp,  wettish  ;  (3)  Thony, 
adj.  damp,  moist,  soft. 

(i)  Wor.  (J.R.W."!  (a)  Lan.  As  awr  donnin  meh  tliwoanish 
clooas,  Tim  Bobbin  Viav  Dial.  'ed.  1740)  28.  s.Lan.'  (3)  n.Cy. 
Grose  (1790).  w.Yks.^  Lin.  Ray  (1691).  Lei.' It's  but  a  thony 
haa'vest.     Nhp.'*     e.Nrf.  Marshall  Riir.  Econ.  (1787). 

[OE. /('(;;,  moist ;  irrigated  (Sweet).] 

THONG,  .-6.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Shr.  Brks.  Som.  Dev. 
Cor.  Sc.I.    Also  in  form  thung  Shr.'  nw.Dev.'    [|'or|.] 

1.  sb.    A  leathern  boot-  or  shoe-lace. 

Arg.  '  My  thong's  loose,'  said  he.  stooping  to  fumble  with  a 
brogue  that  needed  no  such  attention,  Munro  y.  S//«/(/;i/ (1898) 
336.     Shr.' 

Hence  Close-thonged,  adj.  tightly  laced. 
Arg.  His  close-thonged  brogues  that  clung  to  the  feet  like  a  dry 
glove.  MuNKo/.  5/i/<-(irfirf  (1898)  193. 

2.  An  instrument  of  punishment  formerly  used  in  schools; 
see  below. 

Cor.  A  leathern  strap,  about  15  in.  by  2i  in.,  with  a  hole  in  one 
end  to  hang  it  up  by,  formerly  used  in  schools  to  strike  the  palm 
of  the  hand  with.  'The  end  with  the  hole  in  it  was  brought  down 
sharply  upon  the  palm,  and  thus  raised  a  blister  (M.A.C.) ;  Like- 
wise a  thong  to  thock  [thwack]  thee,  ef  Thee  d'st  ever  go  askew, 
Forfar  Poems  1  1885)  7. 

3.  pt.  Sea-thongs,  Himanthalia  lorea.    Sc.L  (B.  &  H.) 

4.  V.  To  beat,  thrash. 

N.I.'     n.Dev.  Chell  thong  tha,  E.vm.  Scold.  (1746)  I.  77. 

5.  Obs.  To  fling  or  swing  round  the  skirts  or  tail. 
n.Dev.  Yagurt  thonging,  banging  muxy  drawbreech,  Exnt.  Scold. 

(17461  I-  6. 

6.  To  twine  ;  to  twist  together.  Brks.'  7.  To  become 
stringy  or  viscous  ;  to  become  heavy  and  sodden. 

Som.  (Hall.)  e.Soni. 'W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  w.Som.'  Cider  is 
very  often  said  ■  to  thongy  '  when  it  gets  into  a  peculiar  oily  or 
treacly  state  called  'reamed,' or  'ropy.'  Dev,  It  [a  rusk]  baint 
very  nice,  sur,  it  thungeth.  Reports  Pioviiic.  (1885). 

I  lence  Thongy,  adj.  stringy,  viscous,  tough  ;  like  dough 
or  putty. 

Som.  (Hall.)  e.Som.  'W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  w.Som.'  Dev.  In 
bread,  or  like  substances,  it  means  the  opposite  of  crisp  or  crumbly. 
Cider  is  often  said  '  to  be  thongy,'  when  it  gets  into  the  peculiar 
state  known  as  'reamed'  or  'ropy,'  Reports  Provinc.  (1885). 
nw.Dev.' 

THONGY,  adj.  e.An.  [fio'rjgi.l  Oppressivelj'  hot,  as 
between  summer  showers.  e.An.'  Nrf  Cozens-Hardy 
Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  2. 

THONK,  see  Thunk. 

THONKY,  adj.  Cum.  [Not  known  tn  our  other  corre- 
spondents.]    Dank,  misty,  rainy.     (M.P.),  Cum.'* 

THONNER,  THOOAL,  see  Thonder,  Thole,  v. 

THOOAR,  THOOL.  see  Thir,  driii.  pron.,  Thole,  v. 

THOOM,  THOOMACK,  THOOR(E,  see  Thumb, 
Ihunimack,  Thir,  detjt.  pron. 

tnOO'S.  po^s.  adj.     Sc.     [tSi'iz.j     Thy.     Cf.  thee's. 

Ayr.  In  Tlioo's  ain  name,  Johnston  Gltiibuciit  (1889)  no. 

THOOTHISTLE,  see  Thowthistle. 

THOOTLE,  j>.     Nhb.'     Ilnltl.]     To  endure  ;   to  wait. 

'  Aa  canna  thootle  na  langer  ' — cannot  be  put  off  any  longer. 


THOR,  s6.'    n.Yks.*    [{'or.]    A  thundering  noise. 

It  cum  doon  with  a  desperate  thor. 

THOR,  .si.*  Obs.  Sc.  Durance,  confinement.  Sibbald 
G/.  (1802)  (Jam.). 

THOR,  see  Their,  They,  Thir,  dein.  pron. 

THORBLE,  THORE.  sec  Thible,  Thir.  dent.  pron. 

THORL(E,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Also  in  form  thirl  n.Yks.» 
The  fly  of  a  spindle  or  spinning-rock  ;  the  pivot  on  which 
a  wheel  revolves.     Cf  whorle. 

Slg.  The  lass  is  frugal,  eident  turns  the  thorlc,  Galloway  Poems 
(1804)  15.  Edb.  Three  of  the  buttons  have  sprung  the  thorls, 
MoiR  Mansic  IVaiicli  (i8a8;  vi.     Rxb.  (Jam.),  n.Yks.* 

Hence  (i)  Thirled,  ppl.  adj.  pinned  or  pivoted,  as  a 
wheel.  n.Yks.* ;  (2)  Thorle-pippin,  sb.  a  species  of  apple 
in  form  resembling  the  fly-wheel  of  a  spindle.   Rxb.(jAM.) 

THORL(E,  see  Thirl,  adj 

THOR  MANTLE,. -A.    Dev.    Also  in  form  thors-mantle. 

1.  Prob.  a  corruption  of 'tormentil,'/'ci/f«i'///(i  Toniieidd/a. 
We  have.  ..  the  thor-manlle,  excellent  as  a  medicine  in  fevers 

Bray  Desc.  Taiiiar  and  7"(i;^(i836)  I.  Lett,  xviii.  318;  Dev.* 

2.  The  foxglove.  Digitalis  purpurea. 

The  Devonshire  children  make  us  think  of  the  Thunderer,  as 
they  gather  the  foxglove,  and  call  it  rhors-manlle,  Monthly  Pkt. 
VOct.  1864I443. 

THORN,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Lin.  War.  'Won 
Nrf  Dor.  Also  in  forms  tharn  VVor.  ;  thoorn  n.Yks.* ; 
thurn  Lan.  Chs.' Wor. ;  torn  Sh.L  [|'orn,  fi93n.]  1.  In 
phr.  like  licking  honey  off  a  thorn,  see  below. 

n.Yks.*  'It's  bare  wark  an  poor  pay,  like  licking  honey  off  a 
thoorn,'  said  of  an  employment  yielding  but  small  and  uncertain 
profit. 

2.  Comb,  (i)  Thorn-back,  («)  a  small  river-fish ;  (6)  a 
bed  of  good  stone  in  Swanage  quarries;  (2) -(s  bull,  the 
thick  part  of  a  thorn,  the  branches  being  cut  off;  (3) 
-drain,  (4)  -draining,  sec  below  ;  (5)  -grey,  {a)  the  lesser 
redpole,  Linoia  rufescens ;  {b)  the  grey  linnet,  Linota 
cannabina;  (6)  -hurdling,  putting  up  hurdles  of  thorns  ; 
(7)  peckled,  freckled  ;  18)  -speckles,  freckles. 

(i,  rt)  War.^  A  small  fish  with  a  strong  back  fin.  It  abounds  in 
the  Avon,  but  it  is  not  the  stickleback.  (6)  Dor.  (C.W.)  (a) 
e.Cy.  (Hall.)  Nrf.  Throw  the  old  dcke  down  and  use  the  thorn- 
bulls  for  firing,  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  6a.  (3,  4) 
n.Lin.'  Before  drain  tiles  became  common  it  was  the  custom  among 
farmers  to  drain  their  land  by  digging  trenches  and  burying  sticks, 
commonly  thorns,  in  them  ;  these  were  called  '  thorn-drains,'  and 
the  process  'thorn-draining.'  (5,  a  n.Ir.  (J.S.)  (6)  N.I.'  (6) 
Wor.  This  be  just  the  weather  for  thorn-hurdling  the  meadow 
(H.K.).  (7)  e.Lan.'  (8)  Lan.  Lotions,  drinks,  &c.  to  restore  her 
yure,  remove  thorn-speckles,  Standing  Echoes  (1885)  '5- 

3.  The  hawthorn,  Crataegus  O.xyacantha. 

Sc.  Garden  IVk.  (1896)  No.  cxiii.  100.  Yk«.  (B.  &  H.)  Lan. 
Tim  Bobbin  Vinu  Dial.  (ed.  1806^1  16. 

Hence  (i)  Thorn-berries,  sb.  pi.  the  fruit  of  the  \\dL\v- 
{.horn,Crataegiis O.xyacantha ;  (2) Thorn-bush,s6.a hawthorn 
tree,  Crataegus  O.xyacantha. 

(i)  Chs.'  Nrf.  I  go  and  get  him  some  berries,  'thorn-berries,' 
Emerson  Son  of  Fens  (189a)  369.     (a)  Chs.' 

4.  A  sharp  prickly  spine  found  on  certain  fish. 

Sh.I.  I  laid  me  haands  open  wi'  da  torns  of  da  last  ane  [skate] 
'at  1  pcel'd,  Sh.  News  (Mar.  9,  1901). 

THORN,  V.  Obs.  Sc.  To  eat  heartily;  to  satisfy 
one's  appetite  ;  used  of  bodily  wants. 

When  they  had  eaten  and  well  drunken.  And  a'  had  thorn'd 
fine,  Sc.  Ballads  vi8o8)  II.  335  (Jam.  Siippl.). 

THORNEN,  adj  Brks.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Also  in  forms 
tharnen  Wil.  Som.;  tharnin  Brks.  [f>anin,  f>a'nin.] 
Made  of  thorn  ;  having  the  nature  or  quality  of  thorn. 

Brks.  The  tharnin  tree  you  med  plainly  zee  As  is  called  King 
Alferd's  tharn,  Hughes  Scour.  White  Horse  (1859)  iv.  Wil. 
(Hall.)  Dor.  I  pass'd  the  maid  avore  the  Spring,  An'  shepherd 
by  the  thornen  tree,  Barnes  Poems  (ed.  1869)  29.  e.Som.  W.  &  J. 
C/.  (18731.     w.Som.' 

THORNY,  (7(//.  and  si.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Glo.  Som.  Also 
written  thorney  Nhb.  I.  adj.  In  co;;;/i.  (i)  Thorny-back, 
(a)  the  stickleback,  Gasterostetis  Irachurus;  (b)  a  small 
perch,  Pcrca  Jlui'iatilis;  (c)  the  thornback,  ./?<i»rt  c/avata; 
(2)   pyett,  the  magpie.  Pica  rustica. 

{i  a,  b)  Nht).  Here  may  be  fund  the  thorney-back,  the  Poheed 
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an  Tommy  Lodjor,  Chater  Tyiieside  Aim.  (1869)  13.  (c)  Fif., 
Edb.  (Jam.)     (2)  Cum.  (J.D.) 

2.  sb.  The  stickleback,  Gasterosteus  irachurus.  Glo.,  Som. 
N.  &-  O.  (1884)  6th  S.  ix.  448. 

THORO,  see  Through. 

THOROUGH,  adj.,  adv.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Not. 
Shr.  Glo.  e.An.  Wil.  Dor.  Also  in  forms  tharra  Suf.' ; 
thorra  N.I.' ;  thorow  Sc.  (Jam.)  [jjara.]  1.  adj.  and 
adit.  In  comb,  (ij  Thorough-cleaning,  a  spring-cleaning  ; 
(2)  -go,  diarrhoea  ;  (3)  -gone,  thoroughly  good  or  bad  ;  (4) 
•go-nimble,  (a)  see  (3);  (b)  small  beer;  (5)  -grown,  of 
corn,  &c. :  sprouted  ;  (6)  -pin,  (7)  -pole,  parts  of  a  wagon  ; 
see  below;  18)  -stitch,  thoroughly,  completely. 

(i)  n.Yks.'   Thorough-cleaning   (s.v.    Row).      w.Yks.   (J.W.) 

(2)  Shr. 2  (3I  e.Yks.i  He's  a  thorough-geean  rasldll,  MS.  add. 
(T.H.)  (4,  n1  Sc.  (Jam.),  w.Yks.i,  Shr.»,  Suf.i  (6)  Sc.  The  small 
beer  of  the  college,  termed  thorough-go-nimble,  furnished  a  poor 
substitute,  Scott  Pirate  (1821)  iv.  w.Yks.'  (5)  s.Not.  If  the  wet 
keeps  on  we  shall  hae  the  barley  thorough-grown  (J.P.K.).  (6) 
Wil.'  The  pin  which  fastens  the  waggon-bed  to  the  carriage. 
(7)  Dor,  The  piece  of  timber  which  connects  the  fore-axle  of  a 
waggon  with  the  hinder  one,  Barnes  Poems  (1863)  G/.  (s.v. 
Waggon).  (8)  s.Not.  I  shall  have  to  go  thorough-stitch  through 
the  house;  it's  filthy  from  top  to  bottom.  She's  means  to  do  the 
place  up  thorough-stitch  (J.P.K.). 

2.  Wise,  sane. 

Rxb.  (Jam.)     N.I.'  The  poor  fellow's  not  thorough. 

3.  sb.  A  spavin  which  shows  itself  on  both  sides  of  a 
horse's  hough  or  hock.     e.An.' 

THOROUGH,  see  Through,  Thurrow. 

THOROW,  THORP,  see  Through,  Throp. 

THORP(E,  sb.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Nhp. 
Oxf.  Brks.  Also  in  forms  throp  e.Yks.' ;  thrup  n.Yks.' 
Not.n.Lin.'Nhp.'^Oxf.Brks.  [poTp,\>qp ;  prup.]  Ahamlet; 
a  village  ;  ^en.  in  place-names. 

n.Cy.  (B.K.)  n.Yks.' Ainthorpe  is  Aintrup  or  Ainthrup,  Nun- 
thorpe,  Nunthrup,&c. ;  n.Yks.^  ne.Yks.' Tholthrup,  Helperthrup, 
Lovvtthrup.  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Suppt.  (May 
'5>  1897)  ;  w.Yks.^  s.Lan.  BamfordZ)/Vi/.  (1854).  Der.'  '  In  this 
thorp.'  [06s. as 'village';  only  usedinplace-names.]  Not. (L. CM.) 
Lin.'  Keep  on  the  trod,  and  you'll  reach  the  tliorpe  in  time.  n.Lin.' 
Obs.  as  a  separate  word,  but  used  in  the  termination  of  many  village 
names.  Nlip.'  Thrup  Malsor,  Thrup  Mandeville,  Althrup,  Kings- 
thrup,  Rolhersthrup.  Ranstrup,  for  Ravensthorpe  ;  Nhp.^  Oxf., 
n.Brks.    G.O.) 

Hence  Thorpsmen,  sb.  pi.,  obs.,  villagers.    n.Yks. ^ 

\0Y..  porp,prop.  a  farm,  estate  ;  a  village  (Sweet).] 

THOR'S,  THORSELS,  see  Thirs,  Theirselves. 

THOR'S-MANTLE,  see  Thor-mantle. 

THORT,  THORTER,  see  Thwart,  Thwarter. 

THORTY,arfy.  Dev.  [(59'ti.]  Thoughtless,  half-witted, 
stupid. 

They'll  have  a  lopping  old  'oss,  and  a  thorty  driver.  Reports 
Proviiic.  (1895). 

THOSE,  dent.  pron.  and  dem.  adj.  Yks.  Lan.  Som. 
[5oz,'5o3z.]      I.  Dial,  forms.      1.  (i)Thoase,  (2)Thooas, 

(3)  Thooase,  (4)  Thoose,  (5)  Toose. 

(i",  m.Yks.'  A  semi-refined  form  restricted  to  a  corresponding 
habit  of  speech,  Introd.  22.  Lan.  Babby  clooas  laid  by  i' lavender 
i'  thoase  drawers,  Banks  Manch.  Man  (1876)  ii.  (2)  Lan.  Oi'll 
noan  trust  thooas  chaps,  Kav-Shuttleworth  Scarsdale  (i860) 
'''■  73-  (3  n.Yks.  Thooase  'at  follow  his  perswashin,  Castillo 
Pof»Hs  (1878,22.  (4)  Lan.  Look  after  thoose  broth,  Sam,  Brierley 
Marlocks  (1867)  86,  ed.  1884.  e.Lan.',  s.Lan,'  (5)  Lan.  Tim 
BoiiUiN  View  Dial.  (ed.  1806)  Reader,  14.  s.Lan.' 
2.  Contractions:  (i)  Thoose'n,  (2)  Thoosn,  those  will. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  (2)  Lan.  Thoosn  naw  doo,  Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial. 
(ed.  1806)  40. 

II.  Dial.  use.     In  phr.  those  here  here,  those. 

w.Som.'  I  baint  no  ways  a-tookt  up  way  those  here  here 
[dheo-zh  yuur  yuur'l  taytotal  fullers  (s.v.  This  here). 

THOSKS,  see  Thusks. 

THOST,  sb.  Obs.  Glo.  Dung.  Horae  Subsecivae 
(1777)  430  ;  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (M.) 

[OE. /ox/,  dung  (Sweet).] 

THOT,  see  Think. 

THOU,  pers.  pron.  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Nhp.  Glo.  Nrf.  Sur. 


Hmp.  Wil.  Som.  Cor.  I.  Dial,  forms.  1.  (i)  A,  (2) 
Aw,  (3)  Doo,  (41  Dou,  (5)  Du,  (6)  T',  (7)  Ta,  (8)  Ta,  (9) 
Ta.  (10)  Taa,  (11)  Tae,  (12)  Tau,  (13)  Taw,  (14)  Tay,  (15) 
Te,  (16)  Tea,  (17)  Teau,  (18)  Teaw,  (19)  Teh,  (20)  Ter, 
(21)  Teu,  (22)  Th',  (23)  Tha,  (24)  Tha,  (25)  Tha,  (26) 
Thaa,  (27)  Tliaaw,  (28)  Thae,  (29)  Thah,  (30)  Thai,  (31) 
Thau,  (32)  Thaw,  (33)  Thaww,  (34)  Thea,  (35)  Theau, 
(36)  Theaw,  (37)  Theow,  (38)  They,  (39)  Tho,  (40)  Thoo, 
(41)  Thow,  (42)  Thu,  (43)  To,  (44)  Too,  (45)  Tou,  (46) 
Tow,  (47)  Tu. 

(i)  s.Sc.  Dear  Willielad, how  hast  a'been?  T.  Scott  Poems  (1793) 
315.  Yks.  Wiltabesacgudeastoexchangecivilitics?  ^SKKCraiklrees 
','897)  53.  (2)  Cor.  What  art  aw  knacken  for?  Forfar  Cousin 
Jan  (1839)  St.  2;  Cor.2  (3)  Sh.I.  Dat  doo  sood,  Sh.  News  (July 
30,  189B).  (4)  S.  &  Ork.'  (5)  Sh.I.  Believe  du  me  du's  gaeiu'  ta 
hae  trouble,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  242;  S.  &  Ork.'  (6i  Dur. 
Gibson  Up-lVeardale  Gl.  (i87o\  Lan.  Iff  does  avv'U  shake  thi 
shoon,  Brierley  Layrock  (1864)  xi.  n.Lin.  Why  doant  t'  set 
sheaves  up  ?  Peacock  Tales  and  Rhymes  (1886)  64.  (7,  8)  w.Yks. 
The  strong  form  '  ta  '  and  the  weak  form  '  ta  '  can  onlv  be  used 
interrogatively  and  in  subordinate  sentences,  as  :  '  Wil  ta  wes  it  V 
[wilt  thou  wash  it?]  Wright  Gram.  IVndhll.  (1892")  117.  (9) 
Nhb.'  Cum.  Employed  when  there  is  no  empliasison  the  pronoun 
(E.W.P.)  ;  Dis  ta  think  yon  was  dun  for  a  lark?  Farrall  Belly 
IVilson  (1876)  30;  Cum.'  Wm.  What  was  ta  doin  in  theer  ? 
Ollivant  Ou'd  Bob  {ed.  1900)  19.  n.Yks.*  ne.Yks.'  'Ta'  is  used 
after  an  auxiliary  verb  in  ordinary  familiar  conversation  ;  as  '  Wilt 
tacumwi  ma  ?'  and  in  all  questions  in  the  2nd  person,  'ta'  is  closely 
connected  with  the  verb  so  as  to  form  part  of  it,  as  'sa'ntta?' 
'harks-ta?'  23.  m.Yks.'  With  the  and  pers.  sg.  most  verbs, 
including  the  auxiliary,  coalesce,  and  in  this  form  are  a  marked 
feature  of  conversation  as  interrogative  forms.  '  Wilt-thou 
[wihtu],  munut-thou  [muon'Ut-tu],  Introd.  26.  w.Yks.  Kan  t3  diut 
bi  Sisen  !  Wright  Gram.  JVndlill.  (1892)  117  ;  w.Yks.*  When  ta's 
said  all  ta  can  ;  w.Yks.^  Lan.  Would  it  befor  us,  thinksta  ?  Clegg 
Sketches  (18951  74.  n.Lan.'  Will  ta  ga  ta  U'ston  fair?  ne.Lan.', 
s.Lan.'  Not.  Does  ta  say  tha  prayers?  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901) 
113.  s.Not.  The  enclitic  '  thou '  in  inverted  construction.  Chiefly 
in  speaking  to  little  children  (J.P.K.).  n.Lin.' Are  ta  gooin' to 
be  wed  soon,  William  ?  (10)  w.Yks.^  What  didst  taa  hit  me  for? 
e.Lan.'  (11)  Lsin.  Wilt  tae  have  afeyght?  Kav-Siiuttleworth 
Scarsdale  (i860)  II.  283.  (121  Wm.  Nor  hes  tau  followed  on, 
HuTTON  Bran  New  IVark  (1785)  1.  126.  (13)  s.Wm.  Taw's  varra 
scan,  man,  ib.  Dial.  Storth  and  Arnsidc  (1760)  1.  i.  (14)  w.Yks. 
Nut  tay,  mun  (B.K.).  (15)  Nhb.  Stop!  where  was  aw,  thinks  te, 
Jack?  Wilson  FiVHinii's  P(y(i843)  26;  Nhb.'  Cum.  Employed 
when  there  is  no  emphasis  on  the  pronoun.  The  sound  is  that 
of  the  French  '  te '  and  may  be  written  indiscriminately  ta,  te 
(E.W.P.)  ;  Cum.3  Hes  t'e  any  foat  to  finnd  ?  62.  n.Yks.^,  w.Yks. 
(J.W.)  n.Lin.  What  art  tS  doin'  on  ?  Peacock  Tales  and  Rhymes 
(1886)  64.  (16)  Lan.  Where  has  tea  been  roaming.  Kilty?  Kay- 
Shuttleworth  Scn/irfn/f  (i860)  H.  236.  (17)  e.Lan.'  (18;  s.Lan.' 
(19)  w.Yks.  Can  teh  read  writin  ?  Banks  IVkJld.  IVds.  (1865).  Lan. 
Whear  didst  teh  flee  to,  Kitty?  Harland  Lyrics  (1866)  76.  (20I 
s.Yks.  Doster  know?  Fletcher  God's  Failures  (1897)  73.  Not.'^ 
(21)  w.Yks.  '  Wheer  at  teu  for  to-neet  ? '  Out  of  use  (D.L.).  (22) 
s.Lan.  Bamford  Dial.  (1854).  (23,  24)  w.Yks.  Wright  Gram. 
IVndhll.  (1892)  1 16.  s.Chs.i  63.  (25)  s.Wm.  HurroN  Dial.  Storth 
andArnside{i-]6o)\.2.  n.Yks.*  ne.Yks."  Tha' is  also  used  instead 
of  '  ta,'  but  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  interchange 
of  these  forms,  23.  e.Yks.'  m.Yks.'  Neither  '  dhu '  nor  '  tu  '  are 
employed  emphatically,  Introd.  24.  w.Yks.^,  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.', 
Chs.',  s.Chs.'  63.  Lin.  Tha  joompt  in  thysen,  Tennyson  Spinster's 
Sweet-arts  (1885).  Shr.'  Gram.  Outlines,  47.  (26)  w.Yks.^,  e.Lan.', 
s.Lan.'  Der.  Thaa'lt  Stan'  i'  a  press  full  o'  Crown  Derby,  Gilchrist 
Peakland  (1897)  94.  (27)  Cum.  Thaaw  fooal !  thaaw,  Dickinson 
Ciimbr.  (ed.  1876J  92.  (28)  Lan.  Thae  sent  it,  Saunders  Abel 
Drake  (1862)  i.  s.Lan.'  (29)  w.Yks.  Emphatic,  Banks  IVkJId. 
IVds.  (1865);  w.Yks.*  Lan.  Thah  mun  give  it  summat  better 
than  cowd  wayter.  Banks  Manch.  Man.  (1876)  i.  Chs. Thah  gurt 
cawf,  Clough  B.  Bresskittle  (1879)  3;  Chs.'  (30)  s.Chs.'  63. 
(31)  Wm.  Trust  than  then,  Maggy,  in  the  great  Father  of  mercies, 
HvTiOK  Bran  New  Wark{iqS$)  I.  393.  (32)  w.Yks.*  (33)  Cum.' 
(34)  s.Lan.'  (35)  Lan.  Theau'sgather'd  flesh,  Doherty  N.  Barlow 
(1884)  1.  17.  s.Lan.'  (36)  Lan.  Theaw  knows,  Harland  Lyrics 
(1866)  95.  m.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  6.  Chs.  Theaw  dondcrs  abeawt, 
Croston  Enoch  Crump  (1887)  10.  (37)  Som.  Theow  beast  vair, 
Baynes  S/J^-.  5o/.(  i860)  i.  16.  (38I  s.Chs.' 64.  (39)  n.Yks.*  Lan. 
Winnot  tlio  taste  wi'  mo'  Waugh  Ileat/ier  led.  Milner)  II.  14. 
e.Lan.', s.Lan.'    (40)  Ayr.  Hunter  5/Hrf(cs  (1870)  91.    Nhb.'    Dur. 
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All  the  time  llioo  was  away,  Guthrie  Kilty  Fagaii  (igoo)  ii8. 
Cam.'*  Wm.  Thoo  nivvcr  sail  sic  a  bit  a  pink  cii  white  i'  thi  life, 
KoBisoN  Aaltl  7Vifl/«;  1883)3.  w.Yks.  Weel  thoo  knaws, Castillo 
Poems  (1878)  30.  ne.Yks.'  '  Thoo  '  is  always  used  when  it  is  the 
first  word  in  the  sentence  or  elsewhere  when  special  emphasis 
is  required,  as  :  '  Thoo  knaws,'  '  Uust  thoo  think  at  thoo  can 
skclp  mah  bairn  1 '  33.  e.Yks.'  ni.Yks.'  In  emphasis, /ii/>orf.  32. 
w.Yks.  Thoo  knaws,  Lucas  Sliid.  NidileidaU  {c.  1883)  285.  (41) 
Fif.  Melvill  Aiilobiog.  (i6ioi  65,  cd.  18.(2.  n.Lan.'  I  kni  thow 
can  du  it,  thow's-like.  (42)  ra.Yks.'  In  sharp  utterance  there  is  a 
distinct  change  of  vowel  [from  oo)  to  [uw],  Inlrod,  22.  (43)  n.Cy. 
(Hall.)  w.Yks.' Mind  to  dunnot  clap  thy  hand  to  papper.  Lan.' 
Wilto.hasto,  conto?  e.Lan.'  Arlo  ?  s.Lan.'  Used  as  a  termination 
to  '  has,'  'will,'  'con,' etc.,  when  asking  a  question.  'Hasto  finish't 
thi  job  yet?'  (44^  Cuoi.'  (451  Cum.  For  she,  tou  kens,  can  always 
feel,  Anderson  Ballads  (1805)  3  ;  Cum.'  Yks.  Tou  may  go  back 
as  tou  came,  Howitt  Ho/'e  on  (1840)  viii.  (46)  Cum.  Things  'at 
tow  nivcr  saw,  Lonsdale  Mag.  (Feb.  1867")  311.  Shr.'  Astow ! 
[hast  thou?]  47)  Nhb.  Where  has  tu  John?  Rn:ii MiDSon  Borderer's 
Tablel)k.(\B^6)Vl.  106  ;  Nlib.' 

2.  Coiilraclioiis:  (i)  Iftle,  (2)  Ivtle,  if  thou  wilt;  (3) 
Teaw'd,  thou  hadst ;  (4I  Teavv'll,  thou  wilt ;  (5)  Teaw'st, 
thou  Shalt ;  (6)  Tha'd,  thou  hadst ;  (7)  Thae'st,  thou  shall ; 
(8)  Thah'U,  see  (4);  (g)  Thahm'd,  thou  niightcst ;  (10) 
Thah'st,  thoushouldest;  (11)  Tha'll,see  (4);  (12)  Tham'd, 
see  (9) ;  (i3)Tha's,  thou  liast ;  (14)  Thaww'l,see  (4) ;  (15) 
Theaw'd,  (a)  thou  wouldst  ;  (b)  see  (6);  (16)  TheawU, 
see  (4);  (171  Theaws,  see  (15);  (18)  Theawst,  see  (5); 
(r9)Thoo'd,  see  (15,(7);  (20)  Thoo'U,  see  (4) ;  (2i)Thoo's 
(a)  see  (13)  ;  (b)  thou  art ;  (c)  see  (5)  ;  (22)  Thoul,  see  (4)  ; 
(231  Thou's,  (a)  see  (13)  ;  (A)  thou  art ;  (c)  see  (5)  ;  (24) 
Thou'se,  see  (5) ;  (25)  Thou'st,  (a)  thou  art  ;  (b)  see  (5)  ; 
(26)  Thul(l,  (27)  Too'l,  see  (4);  (28)  Tou's,  thou  art;  (29) 
Tou'st,  see  (5) ;  (30 1  Tusdoon,  thou  hast  done. 

(i)  w.Yks.',  s.Lan.  (J. A. P.)  (2)  s.Lan.  Basiford  Dial.  (1854). 
(3,  4)  s.Lan.'  (5)  Lan.  Tlm  Bobbin  Vietv  Dial.  (ed.  1806)  34. 
s.Lan.'  (6)  Yks.  Tha'd  never  seen  such  a  lass,  Taylor  Miss 
Miles  (1890)  xix.  (7)  Lan.  Thae'st  tay  thi'  dinner  wi'  me,  Kav- 
Shuttleworth  ScarsdaU  (i860)  11.  301.  (81  w.Yks.  Yks.  Factory 
Times  (Aug.  2,  i88g)  8,  col.  6.  (9)  w.Yks.  Thahm'd  as  weel  stop 
wi'  me  (>E.B.).  (10)  w.Yks.  Thah'st  tak  his  black  colt,  Bvwater 
Gossips,  15.  (11  Lan.  Tha'll  never  get  vally,  Clegg  David'sLoom 
(1894)132.  (12)  w.Yks.  Tliam'd  as  weel  go  an' all  (iE.B.).  (13) 
w.Yks.  Tha's  thi  eenoppen,  Binns  Originals  (iBSg^i  No.i.  2.  (14) 
Cum.  (E.W.P.)  (15,  a)  Lan.  Aw  little  thowt  whatn  a  blessin' 
theaw'd  be  to  us.  Banks  Mancli.  Man  (1876)  xliv.  s.Lan.'  {!>) 
s.Lan.'  (16)  Lan.  Theaw'l  noa  put  me  in,  Brierley  Layrock 
(1864)  X.  (17)  s.Lan.'  (18)  Lan.  Tiieawst  yer  !  Tim  Bobbin 
Vieiu  Dial.  (ed.  1740)  14.  (19I  n.Yks.  (T.S.)  (20)  Nhb.  Ef 
thoo'il  oiiey  sit  canny,  Robson  Evangeline  (1870)  335.  (21,  a) 
Nhb.  Thoo's  done  me  a  right  good  turn.  Pease  Mark  o'  Deil  ( 1894 
36.  Wra.  If  thoo's  got  owt  to  say.  Ward  Ildbcck  '1898)  336. 
(6^  Nhb.  Thoo's  a  gran'  hand  at  compliment,  Clare  Love  of  Lass 
(1890)  I.  30.  (c)  Cum.'  (22)  Nhb.  Aw  warn't  thoul  Icuk  as  weel 
as  the  best,  Bewick  Tyneside  Tales  (1850)  13.  Cum.  ^E.W.P.) 
(23,  a)  Sc.  (Jam.  Snppl.)  n.Yks.  Ah's  pleeas'd  thou's  cum'd, 
TwEDDELL  Clevel.  Rhymes  (1875)  3'-  (*)  Sc.  (Jam.  5;(/>/'/.)  Nhb. 
Thou's  neahn  deef,  Bewick  T^'^fiiV/i!  7Vi/f5  (1850)  12.  Dur.'  Sur. 
Thou's  a  selfish  lout,  Bickley  Siir.  Hills  (1890)  I.i.  (c)  Sc.  (Jam. 
Snppl.)  Nhb.  Thou's  drink  thy  tea,  N.  Minstrel {i%o6--j)  pt.  iv.  73. 
Dur.'  n.Yks.  Thou's  stop  wi'  me,  Tweddell  Clevel.  lihynies 
('8751  15.  (34)  Cum.  Thou'se  neither  wcsli  dishes,  norsarraii  the 
swine,  Halliwell  Nursery  Rhymes  (1843)  246,  ed.  1886.  (25,0) 
B.Yks.  Thou'st  bahn  to  scald  me  to  death  !  Fletcher  Pallis  of 
Prudent  {i8gg)  49.  (A)  w.Yks.  Thou'st  have  grass.  Peel  Luddites 
(1870)  20.  (36)  Cum.*  Th'u'll  be  scun  ancuf  at  htani,  61.  Wm. 
Thul  varra  scan  hev  plenty  o' work,  Taylor  Billy  Tvsnn  (1879 
14.  (37)  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  (a8)  Cum.  Tou's  owth'er  fuil  or  font, 
Anderson /J(i//(i(/s  (1805)  "■  (29)  w.Yks.  Nay,  tou'st  niver  hae 
it,  Howitt  Jiur.  Lift  (1838)  I.  313.     (30)  w.Yks.' 

11.  Dial.  uses.       1.  pers.  proit.,  iiont.  siiiff.  You. 

Sc.  The  2nd  pers.  sg.  pron.  has  quite  disappeared  from  the  spoken 
dialect,  Murray  Dial.  (1873)  188.  S.  &  Ork.'  Generally  ustd  in 
addressing  a  person.  Abd.,  Per.  Almost  never  used  (G.W.). 
Ayr.  Thoo  forgets  that  thoo'il  be  a  culprit  that  day.  Hunter 
Studies  { 1 8qo)  91.  Nhb.'  '  Thoo  '  is  only  used  by  intimates,  or  by 
a  superior  or  senior  to  an  inferior.  Used  in  any  other  way  it 
expresses  the  greatest  possible  contempt  for  the  person  addressed. 
Dur.'  Cum.  'Tou'  in  pl.ice  of  the  'you'  when  contempt  or 
familiarity  are  to  be  indicated  (E.W.P.);  Cum.<  The  second  person 


singular  in  all  its  forms  betokens  familiarity  or  contempt.  Wm. 
Thoo  'earse-'orse,  thoo  !  thoo  wormy  villain  !  thoo  melancholy 
maggot!  Ollivant  Oud  Bub  (1898;  15.  n.Yk8.*  ne.Yks.'  In 
familiar  speech  between  equals  it  is  invariably  used  rather  than 
the  '  j'ou '  of  modern  English.  33.  e.Yks.'  Used  by  parents  when 
addressing  children,  and  superiors  their  inferiors ;  never  vice 
versa.  m.Yks.'  'Thou,'  though  naturally  the  expression  of 
familiar  feeling,  is  yet  associated  with  contemptuous  treatment  on 
the  part  of  a  speaker.  ..  Towards  superiors,  the  objective  case  of 
the  second  person  plural  is  as  a  matter  of  course  employed,  but 
under  circumstances  of  strong  feeling  it  is  apt  to  be  changed  for 
'thou,' and  without  that  sense  of  unpardonable  vulgarity  which 
would  attach  to  the  form  if  used  in  a  like  manner  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, Introd.  24.  w.Yks.  Still  extensively  used,  but  it  is  not 
so  general  now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  When  I  was  a  lad 
the  following  was  the  rule  :  '  ffa'  was  used  in  every  case  except 
that '  ji'  was  used  (i)  in  addressing  strangers,  especially  grown- 
up people,  or  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  masters  and  old  people  ;  (a) 
children  in  addressing  their  parents  ;  (3)  people  who  had  m.idc 
each  other's  acquaintance  after  they  had  grown  up  usually 
emploj'ed  'ji'  in  speaking  to  each  other,  Wright  Cram.  H'ndhll. 
(1892)  118.  Lan.  He  used  the  homely  'tliou,'  which  with  him 
betokened  tenderness  or  emotion,  Francis  Yeoman  Fleetwood  i  cd. 
1900)  14.  s.Lan.'  Used  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior  person  ;  by 
persons  of  equal  degree  to  one  another  ;  as  abuse  or  insult ;  as  a 
term  of  endearment.  Chs.' In  constant  use.  sChs."  As  generally 
used  implies  familiarity,  or  at  least  absence  of  constraint.  It  is 
thus  employed  by  parents  to  their  children  (less  frequently  used 
to  the  daughters  than  to  the  sons],  and  a  fortiori  by  grandparents 
to  their  grandchildren  ;  by  a  husband  to  his  wife  and  vice  versa  ; 
by  the  children  among  themselves,  by  schoolboys,  less  commonly 
by  schoolgirls  to  one  another  ;  by  a  master  to  his  Kibourers,  though 
scarcely  ever  to  his  foreman  or  baililT;  by  the  labourers  to  one 
another;  by  a  master  or  mistress  to  the  maidservants,  but  this  not 
so  frequently;  by  sweethearts  to  each  other,  &c.,  &c.  Oulside 
this  general  use,  the  2nd  person  singular  is  also  adopted  to 
express  anger,  contempt,  or  strong  emotion  ;  in  each  of  these 
cases  it  may  be  used  by  persons  other  than  those  mentioned. 
Towards  superiors  the  2nd  person  plural  is  by  rule  employed, 
and  in  fact  could  not,  except  with  intentional  impertinence,  be 
exchanged  for  the  2nd  person  sing.,  65.  66.  Stf.  One  thing  that 
strikes  a  stranger  is  the  use  of '  thou '  for 'you,'  the  true  Black 
Country  man  keeping  like  the  Quaker  to  the  older  use,  The  Chronicle 
(Aug.  33,  1901).  Not.  Still  used  in  addressing  an  equal  or  inferior 
(L  C.M.).  Lin.  Thou'll  be  good,  won't  thou  ?  Gilbert  Rugge  1  1866) 
I.  37.  sw.Lin.'  Eh,  lad,  thou'st  not  fun  the  gainest  road  across 
that  field.  Nhp.*  Shr.'  About  Newport,  Gram.  Outlines,  47. 
Glo.  The  laws  that  govern  the  use  of  ■  thee  '  and  '  thou  '  amongst 
agricultural  workers,  are  not  to  be  violated.  . .  On  no  account  must 
'thou'  be  used  to  a  superior;  a  co-mate,  or  inferior,  is  to  be  so 
addressed;  but  when  they  quarrel  the  *  thou  '  and  '  thee  '  should 
not  be  dropped,  since  that  would  be  an  admission  of  the  adversary's 
superiority,  Buckman  Darke's  Sojourn  (1890)  iii.  Nrf.  Almost 
entirely  disused,  being  only  retained  in  some  salutations,  Gili.ett 
Sng.  Sol.  (i860)  Notes,  3.  Hmp.  'Thee'  and  'thou'  are  olten 
used  here  between  near  relations  or  old  friends  (H.W.E.).  s.Wil. 
Monthly  Mag.  (i8i4)ll.  114. 

2.  Used  eitipli.  for  the  ace.  or  dal.  sing. 

Nhb.  Aa  can  dec  nowt  mair  for  thoo.  Pease  Mark  o'  Deil  (1894'i 
22.  Cum.*  ne.Yks.'  '  He's  com  for  thoo  '  and  '  he's  com  for  tha  ' 
would  have  a  well  understood  distinction  of  meaning,  the  former 
implying  that  the  person  sought  was  one  of  many,  the  latter 
without  regard  to  others,  33.  m.Yks.'  The  use  of  the  nominative 
'  thou  ■  for  the  objective  '  thee  '  is  restricted  and  general  to  rural 
dialect.     '  He  shall  not  go.'     '  He  will  for  thoo,'  Introd.  an. 

3.  Used  with  an  iiiiper. 

Nhb.  Gan  thoo  back.  RoBSON  Bk.  Ruth  (i860)  i.  15. 

4.  Phr.  (i)  Hum  had  'iiit,  thou .'  a  term  of  reproach  ;  (2) 
—  br  far,  get  away  with  you  ;  (3)  —did,  'at  did  thou,  an 
e.xpression  of  certainty  on  the  part  of  the  speaker;  (4) 

didn't,  did  thou  ?  a  method  of  questioning  expressive  of 
surprise  and  doubt ;  (5)  —  never  says,  an  exclamation  of 
surprise. 

1 1  Cum.'*  In  frequent  use.  (3)  Lan.  Never  crooks  their  backs 
lur  t'meauw  gress  or  t'm.iy  a  doike.  Thae  be  far,  Kay-Shuttle- 
wortii  Scarsdale  (i860)  II.  313.     (3,  4)  Cum.'*     (5)  s.Lan.' 

5.  V.  To  address  in  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  ;  to  speak  fami- 
liarly to ;  also  in  phr.  to  thou  and  thee.  See  Thee,  pers. 
proii.  7. 

S.  &  Ork.'     Nhb.  Geordy,  thou'd  Jen   Collin— O,  N.  Mmstrel 


THOUGH 


[102] 


THOUSAND 


(1806-7)  P'-  'V.  79.  Cum.*  Ah'll  thoo  theli,  if  theli  thoo's  meh. 
'SpitefulthouglUs  that  prompted  him  tothou  John,'DALBY7l/«viO)'rf 
(1888)  I.  77.  e.Yks.i  Farmers  in  general  '  thou  '  their  servants  ; 
the  inferior  class  (and  the  lower  class  of  men  in  general)  frequently 
their  wives,  and  always  their  children ;  and  the  children  as 
invariably  '  thou  '  each  other.  Superiors  in  general  'thou'  their 
inferiors;  while  inferiors  'you'  their  betters.  Equals  and  iiiti- 
mates  of  the  lower  class  generally  '  thou '  one  another.  These 
distinctions  are  sometimes  the  cause  of  aukwardness  :  to  '  you  '  a 
man  may  be  making  too  familiar  with  him  ;  while  to  'thou'  him 
might  alfront  him,  Marshall  Rid:  Ecou.  (1788)  ;  I  did  thou  her, 
and  sorry  I  is  to  Ihou  my  wife  mother,  Simmons  Lay  Flks.  Mass- 
bk.  399.  w.Yks.  They  say  'at  it's  vulgar  to  thee  an'  tha  onii3'bod3', 
but  Yorksher  fowk  dooan't  think  soa,  nur  willn't  as  long  as  ther's 
a  bit  ov  t'ovvd  dialect  left,  an'  that  uU  be  awlus,  Yks.  IVkly.  Post 
(July  ID,  1897).  Lan.  In  the  district  about  Goosnargh,  rear 
Preston,  prior  to  1850,  '  the  husband  and  father  "  thou'd  "  his  wife 
and  children,  but  the  wife  always  addressed  the  husband  in  the 
second  person  plural ;  children  did  the  same  to  both  parents  and 
all  seniors.  Persons  equal  in  years  and  circumstances,  and  on 
familiar  terms,  always  "thou'd  "  each  other.  For  a  young  man  to 
"thou  "  an  old  one  was  an  unpardonable  offence.  A  young  man 
"thouing"  his  sweetheart  served  in  some  sense  the  part  of  the 
"engaged"  ring,'  Mancli.  Lit.  Club  (1877)  III.  104,  in  N.  tf  Q. 
(1877I  5th  S.  viii.  259.  Chs.'  Equals  '  thou  and  thee'  each  other, 
and  superiors  '  thou  '  inferiors  ;  but  inferiors  alwaj's  address  their 
superiors  as  'you.'  nw.Der. '  Glo.'  '  He  thou'd  and  thee'd  me.' 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  nominative  is  never  heard. 

THOUGH,  coiij.  Var.  dial,  forms  and  uses  in  Sc.  and 
Eng.  [Sou;  tSo,  (Soa  ;  tSof(t.]  I.  Dial,  forms  :  (i)  Dough, 
(2)  Thaf,  (3)  Thauf,  (4)  Tha-w,  (5)  Theaf,  (6)  Thofe,  (7) 
Thofif,  (8)  Thoft,  (9)  Thuf. 

II)  Ken.'  Iiitiod.  6.  (2)  m.Yks.i  (3)  m.Yks.',  'Wil.'  Som. 
Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  tu.Eiig.  (1825).  (4)  w.Yks.  Nah,  thaw  ye 
knaw  he's  nowt  bud  stoan,  Preston  Poems  (1866)3.  (s)  m.Yks.' 
(6)  sw.Lin.'  It's  not  as  thofe  I'd  a  heap  of  bairns.  (7)  ne.Sc.  A 
wark  ye  will  in  nae  wise  believe  thof  a  man  dcclair't  intil  yc, 
Green  Gon/oii/iaven  (1887 1  79.  Abd.  But  thof  there  was  nae 
greitin',  na  but  sic  a  hullybaloo  as  rase  upo'  the  corp  !  Macdonald 
IVarlock  ^1882)  vii.  Lth.  (Jam.)  Edb.  Thof  to  the  weet  my 
ripened  aits  had  fawn,  Fergusson  Poems  (,1773)  iii,  ed.  1785. 
n.Cy.  (HALL.),Cum.  (J.Ar.^.n.Yks.i^"  ne.Yks.'  It  leeaks  as  thoff 
it  wer  boun  to  raan.  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.  (C.F.),  w.Yks.' 
n.Lin.'  Thoo  wraps  thy  sen  up,  as  thoff  it  was  snaw  time.  Glo.' 
w.Som.'  Do  show  as  thoff  we  was  in  vor  a  hard  winter.  Dev.  It 
sim'd  as  thof 'twas  a  dream,  Pulman  Sketches  (1842  58,  ed.  1853; 
Dev.'  Cor.  One  arterthe  ither  as  thof  they  thoft  we  was  going  to 
part,  Blackiu.  Mag.  fjan.  1862)  7.  (8)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  MS. 
add.  (P.)  Dev.  Thoft  'tis  a  serious  matter,  Peter  Pindar  Rojal 
Visit  ( T795;  pt.  i.  St.  7  ;  Dev.'     (g)  m.Yks.' 

II.  Dial.  uses.      1.  Although  if. 

■Wil.'  A  never  vound  un,  thauf  he'd  gone  dree  lug  vurder  on,  a 
cudden  a  bin  off  seein'  on  un. 

2.  Nevertheless,  after  all  ;  used  to  qualify  a  sentence. 
Sc.(A.\V.)     I.Ma.  A  peculiarity  [of  the  Manx  dialect]  is  the  word 

'  though,'  qualifying  a  sentence.  This  expresses  the  caution  so 
characteristically  Manx.  'It's  a  foine  day  though'™  a  fine  day 
after  all  (S.M.). 

3.  Used  as  an  intensitive  :  see  below. 

e.An.^  '  How  it  do  rain  !  '  indicates  a  heavy  shower;  but,  '  How 
it  do  rain,  though  ! '  marks  a  much  heavier. 

THOUGHT,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
Der.  e. An.  I  )ev.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  thoch  Bnff.' ;  thocht 
Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnft".';  thoct  Der. ;  thout  N.Cy.' Nhb.' ;  thowt 
n.Yks.2  w.Yks.  s.Lan.'  Chs.' ;  tought  Sh.I.  [y^t.  J^out ; 
Sc.  |3oxt.]  I.  In  coiiip.  (I)  Thought-bone,  the  breast- 
bone or  merrythought  of  a  bird  ;  (2)  -rife,  having  a  ready 
memory  ;  (3)  -sure,  clear  or  sure  in  point  of  recollection. 

U)  Bnff.»,  Abd.  (Jam.)  (2)  n,Yks.=  (3)  I'm  about  thowt-seear 
on't,  ib. 

2.  Phr.  (1)  its  my  thouglit(s,  it  is  my  opinion,  I  think  ; 
{2)  next  thouf;ht,  on  second  thoughts  ;  (3)  to  have  a  thought, 
to  intend  ;  (4)  — a  thought  to,  to  provide  for,  take  steps 
for;  (5)  -  thoughl.i  on,  to  recollect,  to  think  of;  (6)  to 
need  a  thought,  to  need  to  think  ;  {^)  to  take  {a)  thought,  to 
think,  imagine,  intend. 

(I )  n.Cy.  GuosE  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.)  Lan.  An'  it's  moi  thowt 
ut  he'd  goo  spark  cawt  in  no  toimc,KAV-SiiuTTi.EwoRTH5rfl»sfl'(T/<' 
(i860)  II.  30a.     e.An.'     (a)  Chs.'  A  very  common  expression  to 


indicate  that  you  have  suddenly  remembered  something  that  you 
had  almost  forgotten.  'Aw'II  go  buey  some  baccy;  bu'  next 
thowt  aw  have  na  brass  cnoo.'  (^3)  n.Sc.  It'll  be  a  cuittle  queistion 
that  for  the  Iyer  chiels  to  say  whether  or  no  the  man  had  a  thocht 
tae  shoot,  Gordon  Caig/eii  (1891)  140.  (4)  Per.  We  maun  hae  a 
thocht  to  the  services  o'  the  Sanctuary  the  morn.  Cleland  Inch- 
bracken  (1883)  149,  ed.  1887.  (5)  n.Yks.  He  hez  thowts  on't 
(I.'W.).  (6)  Abd.  I'll  need  a  thought,  ere  ony  thing  I  say, 
Shirrefs  Poems  (1790)  109.  (7)  Per.  I  took  nae  thought  that 
was  siccan  a  by-ordinar'  supper,  Sandy  Scott  (1897)  13.  Kcb.  Till 
even  an  ej'n  he  took  thocht  o'  a  wife  To  help  wi'  the  warl'  an' 
the  fecht  o't,  Armstrong  Itigleside  (1890)  216. 

3.  Care,  grief,  sorrow  ;  a  burden  ;  a  cause  of  trouble. 
Sc.  That  wild  son  has  been  a  sair  thocht  and  a  heavy  burden  to 

his  mother  (Jam.  Siippl.).  Sh.I.  Fader  kens  da  muck  kishie  is  a 
tought  lat  alaene  da  spaede,  Sh.  News  (Mar.  11,  1899).  w.Yks. 
It  was  thought  that  did  for  her  (C.C.R.).     ne.Lan.' 

Hence  Thochted,  ppl.  adj.  anxious,  concerned. 

Cai.  She  can  see  ne'er  a  door  at  a'  for  hirin',  and  she's  sair 
thochted  for  it,  Mi^Lennan  Peas.  Life  (1871)  I.  19.  Ayr.  I  was 
geyan  thochted  'estreen,  when  I  heard  the  win  risin'  the  way  it 
did,  Service  Dr.  Dugttid  {ed.  1887)  209. 

4.  One  who  is  wise  or  careful  beyond  his  years. 
w.Yks.  'An  old  thought.'     Usually  employed  with  reference  to 

children  and  youthful  people  (C.C.R.). 

5.  A  small  quantity  of  anything  ;  a  short  distance  ;   a 
short  time  ;  somewhat. 

Sc.  But  ye  were  a  thought  doucer  than  Valentine,  Scott  St. 
Roiian  (18241  ii ;  'A  wee  thought,'  in  a  small  degree  (Jam.). 
Bnff.'  Abd.  .Sawney  was  a  wee  thochtie  sprung,  Alexander  Ain 
Flk.  (1882)  150.  Frf.  They  gat  weddit,  fouk  said,  just  a  thoctie 
ower  sune.  Watt  Poet.  Sketclies  (i88o)  52.  w.Sc.  I  hae  been  a 
thocht  later  than  usual,  Carrick  Laird  of  Logan  (1835)  92; 
Maybe  I'm  a  thocht  pithless,  Snaith  Firrceheart  (,1897)  52.  Ayr. 
I'm  a  wee  thocht  tired,  Service  Notaiidnms  (i8go)  118.  Edb.  It 
aften  kam  ower  me  that  she  was  a  thocht  oot  o'  her  time,  Beatty 
Secrctar  I  l8g^)  213.  Dmf.  Nature's  been  a  wee  thocht  spairin'  In 
giein'  them  wit,  Quinn  Heather  (1863)  58.  N.I.',  N.Cy.',  Nhb.' 
Cum.'  Skift  on  a  thought,  will  ta  ?  Cum."  w.Yks.  He  war  a 
thowt  likelier  nor  th'  rest  o'  th'  men-folk,  Sutcliffe  Shameless 
Il'aync  (igoo  I  2.  s.Lan.' Aw  could  eyt  a  thowt  mooar  o'  that  beef. 
Der.  Tak  a  thoct  o'  brid  and  cheese,  Guida  Piirk  (ed,  1901)  v, 
e.An.'  A  thing  is  said  to  be  a  thought  too  wide,  too  long,  too 
heavy,  &c.  Dev.  A  little  mouth  .  .  .  always  a  thought  open, 
Phillpotts  Striking  Hours  (1901)  90.     Cor.^ 

6.  A  nicety. 

Twd.  Sheep's  held,  singit  to  a  thocht,  BuCHANZ?H™f/(i898'i  271. 

THOUGHTY,  adj.  Sc.  Also  written  thochty  (Jam.). 
[I'o'xti.]  Thoughtful,  given  to  reflection  ;  attentive  ;  in- 
telligent. 

Sc.  (G.W.) ;  Fanny  is  two  years  j'ounger  than  I  am,  and  not 
so  thoughty,  Petticoat  Tales  (1823)  11.  no  (Jam.).  Gall.  Just  at  a 
glance  he  mair  wad  ken  Thau  half  a  hunner  thoughty  men, 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  189,  ed.  1876. 

THOULESS,  THOUM,  see  Thowless,  Thumb. 

THOUMART,  see  Thummart. 

THOUSAND,  num.  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  Stf.  Oxf.  Ess.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  theawsun, 
theawsunt  s.Lan.'  ;  thoosan  S.  &  Ork.'  [Sc.  Nhb. 
|iu'z3n(d,  Lan.  [■■e'zenft.]  1.  num.  adj.  In  comb,  (i) 
Thousand-flower,  the  ivy-leaved  toad-flax,  Linaria  Cym- 
halaria  ;  (2)  -holes,  the  hairy  St.  John's  wort,  Hypericunt 
hirsutum ;  (3)  -leaf,  {a)  the  coinnion  yarrow,  Achillea 
Millefolium  ;  ib)  the  sncezcwort,  Achillea  Ptarmica  ;  (4) 
-leaf  grass,  (5)  -leaved  clover,  see  (3,  a)  ;  (6)  -legs,  (7) 
■taes,  the  centipede  ;  (8)  —  to  one,  a  kind  of  pasty  ;  see 
below. 

(i)  Chs.is  (2)  n.Yks.  (R.H.H.)  (3,  a')  Lan.  Nature  Notes,  No. 
ix.  s.Lan.',  Chs.'  (i)  Chs.3  (4)  s.Stf.  A  hontle  o' thousand  le'f 
grass  '11  improve  yo'r  herb  tay,  Pinnock  Blk.  Cy.  Ann.  (1895). 
(5)  Bwk.,  Rxb.  (B.  &  H.)  Nhb.'  (s.v.  Hundred-leaved  grass). 
1, 6)  Oxf.'  ^1/5.  add.  Ess.  The  thousand-legs  eats  and  makes  them 
scabby,  Marshall  Review  1 1817)  'V.  179.  (7)  S.  &  Ork.'  MS.  add. 
(8)  Cor.  Iheir  pasties  called  'A  thousand  to  one,'  for  folks  say 
you  find  a  thousand  bits  of  taty  to  one  bit  of  meat  in  them, 
Shari.and  Ways  tillage  {188^)  119. 
2.  .sb.pl.   Plenty. 

s.Lan.'  No  mooar  for  me,  thank-yo',  aw've  getten  theawsuns. 


THOUSE 


[io3l 
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THOUSE,  prep,  and  coiij.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in  form 
th'outs  Dev.       I.  p'ep.  Witliout,  except.     See  Athout. 

Cor.  I  ain't  had  nawthin  tiiuiisc  bad  speed  never  sencc,  Hen- 
BERTHY  IVarf)  and  H'oof,  lo  ;  I'd  come  away  Thouse  my  under- 
groun'  clothes,  Thomas  Flooding  of  Whtal  Oivles  (1893) ;  i^T.C.P  ) 
2.  coiij.    Except,  unless. 

Dev.  I  bant  .igvvaine  vur  IQ  dQ't  th'outs  yO'll  g\e  mc  zommat  vur 
my  trubbiil,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (189a).  Cor.^  I  shent  go  tbouse 
you  go  too. 

THOUT,  I',  and  56.     Obs.    Sc.    Also  written  thaut  Abd. 
(Jam.)      \.  v.  To  sob.    Abd.  Shirrefs  Powms  (1790)  67. 
2.  sb.  A  sob. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Her  heart— Out  at  her  mou'  it  just  was  like 
to  bout  Infill  her  lap  at  ilka  ither  thout  [thaut,  cd.  1768],  Ross 
Heletiori  1^1768^,  aa,  ed.  iBia. 

THOUT,  THOUTS,  sec  Think,  Thought,  Thouse. 

THOVE,  V.     Ken.'     The  pret.  of '  thieve.' 

THOW,  sb.  Sc.  Perspiration,  a  profuse  sweat ;  a  Jig. 
use  of 'thaw.' 

SIk.  The  night  is  that  muth  an'  breathless,  I'm  maist  like  to 
swairf.  .  .  An'  for  you,  ye  are  joost  a'  in  ae  thow,  I  see ;  an'  hae 
muckle  mair  need  that  I  suld  dash  a  sowp  cauld  water  on  you 
than  steek  the  door,  Hogg  7"ii/ts  (1838)  an,  ed.  1866. 

THOWGHTS,  sb.  pi.  Lin.  Pieces  of  wool  matted 
together,  and  hanging  down  in  lengths  of  about  four  inches. 

Not  in  common  use  (J. C.W.I;  (Hall.) 

THOWL,  sb.  Obs.  n.Yks.«  In  phr.  lo  slarve  like  a 
thoivl,  see  below. 

He'll  spend  all  his  money  and  then  starve  like  a  thowl. 

THOWLESS,  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Also  written 
thouless  Sc.  [f'au'lss.]  Wanting  in  energy,  inactive, 
weak,  spiritless,  lazy  ;  useless;  insipid.     Cf.  thewless. 

Sc.  I  will  not  wait  upon  the  thowless,  thriftless,  fissenless 
ministry  of  that  carnal  man,  John  Halftext  the  curate,  Scott  Uld 
Morlalily  (1816)  v.  Elg.  Thy  weak  hues,  thy  thowless  pow'r, 
Hang,  languid,  cure  the  town,  Couper  Poetry  ( i8o| )  I.  73.  Abd. 
A  blate  thouless  kind  o'  a  cralur,  Abd.  iVHy.  Free  Press  (Sept.  15, 
1900I.  Per.  The  thowless  wratch,  Ian  Maclaken  Bn'er  Biisli 
(1895)  190.  w.Sc.  Ither  sic  thowless  rascals  that  wouldnae  dae 
a  hand's  turn  for  their  native  place,  Henderson  Our  Jeaines 
(1898)  ia6.  Ayr.  Ye  thowless  jad  !  Bvrns  2iid  £fi.  lo  J.  Lapraik 
(Apr.  ai,  1785)  St.  4.  Lnk.  Them  that  deal  in  tongue-repentance, 
A  thowless  flame,  Coghill  Poems  (1890)  61.  e.Ltli.  I  peety  ony 
man  wha  gets  ane  o'  the  thowless,  han'less  tawpies.  Hunter 
J.  /mvick{ iSg^)  148.  Dmf.  Yon  great  thowless  slotch,  Hamilton 
Mmvkiit  (1898)  22.  Gall.  A  useless,  thowless  buddy  (J.M.). 
Nhb.',  Cum. 2     n.Yks.^  A  poor  thowless  creature. 

Hence  Thowlessness,  sb.  want  of  energy,  sluggishness. 

Lth.  She  did  not  quite  like  some  of  Bell's  remarks  about 
*  wasterfu'ness '  and  '  thowlessness,'  possibly  because  they  were 
only  too  true,  Strathesk  More  Bits  (ed.  1885)  ao6. 

[Prob.  a  deriv.  oi  OE.peaw,  custom,  manner,  behaviour 
(B.T.).) 

THOWLIE,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Listless,  sluggish.  Cf. 
thowless. 

Edb.  Some  said  he  kept  trj'st  wi'  the  witches,  .  .  Because  at 
morn  he  was  sae  thowlie,  An'  j'okit  to  his  darg  but  dowlie, 
Learmont  PoetHS  (1791)  57. 

THO'W-THISTLE,  sb.  Yks.  Not.  Also  in  form  thoo- 
thistle  w.Yks.^  ?A  mispronunciation  of  'sow-thistle,' 
Soitchus  oleraceus.  w.Yks.*  (s.v.  Sowthistle),  Not.*,  s.Not. 
(J.P.K.) 

THOYL,  see  Thole,  v. 

THRA(A,  THRAAME,  THRACE,  see  Throw,  Tram, 
si.',  Trace,  v.' 

THRACK,  V.  Nhp.'  [{>rak.]  To  pack  full ;  to  stow 
with  care.     Cf.  frack,  v.,  thrag.        '  It  was  thrackcd  full.' 

THRACK,  THRAE,  see  Track,  sb.'',  Thraw,  adj., 
Thro,  prep. 

THRAG,  V.  Bdf.  [)>raeg.]  To  throng,  crowd.  Cf. 
frag,  r.',  thrack. 

The  streets  were  Ihragged  with  people  (J.W.B.) ;  As  full  as  it 
could  thrag,  Batchelor  Anal.  Eiig.  Lang.  (1809)  145. 

THRAIF,  see  Thrave,  sb. 

THRAIL,  sb.  and  i'.  Nhb.  Yks.  Der.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 
Bdf.  Hnt.     [\>tI\,  jjreal.]       1.  sb.  A  flail. 

Nlib.',  w.Yks.s,  Der. 2,  nw.Der.',  Lei.',  Nhp.",  War.3  Bdf. 
Batchelor  .<-Ihii/.  Eiig.  Lang.  (1809)  '45'     H"'-  (T.P.F.) 


2.  Cotiip.  Thrail-band,  the  portion  ot  a  flail  which  con- 
nects the  two  '  cappings.'  Bdf.  (J.W.B.)  3.  v.  To 
thresh  with  a  flail.     War.' 

THRAIL,  THRAILIN,  see  Trail,  Trailinfg. 

THRAIN,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  [f)ren.]  1.  v.  To  harp 
constantly  on  one  subject.    Cf.  thren(e. 

Sc.  (Jam.)     e.Fif.  Juist  ane  o'  Tibbie's  raven  ringlets  !  The  very 
treasure  I'd  been  thrainin'  aboot  for  lang  an"  had  never  been  able 
to  procure  !  I.atto  7am  Bodtin  (i864'>  xiv. 
2.  sb.    A  refrain,  constant  repetition. 

Edb.  Ill  do  sic  wanton  thrains  become  the  Holy  Name  ;  O  sound 
His  praise  in  the  grand  auld  strains  that  fill  the  kirks  at  hame, 
Edwards  Mod.  Po/ls,  6th  S.  iia. 

THRAIF,  see  Threap. 

THRAIVELESS,  adj  Irel.  Nhb.  Also  written 
thraveless  Ant.;  and  in  form  threeveless  N.Cy.'  Nhb.' 
[Jjre'vlas  ;  }>rTvl3s.]  Useless,  bootless  ;  of  a  person  : 
careless;  disinclined  to  do  anything;  silly;  silly-looking. 
Cf.  thieveless. 

N.I.'  Applied  to  a  person  disinclined  to  do  anything,  the  dis- 
inclination arising  from  weakness.  'I  was  thraiveless  after  that 
long  illness.'  Ant.  A  wus  jest  thraveless  at  him  [meaning  he 
(the  listener')  who  did  not  believe  the  story  some  one  told,  and 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  simpleton  from  astonishment],  Ballymma 
Obs.  (189a).  N.Cy.'  (s.v.  Sleeveless).  Nhb.'  'A  threeveless 
errand,'  one  where  the  messenger  is  sent  with  '  his  fingers  in  his 
mouth  '^with  insullicient  information,  and  consequently  bootless. 

THRALAGE,  sb.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Lin.  Also  written 
thrallage  Lin.'  Bondage  ;  pecuniary  difficulty  ;  per- 
plexity.    See  Thirl,  d.'  1  (2). 

N.Cy.',  Nhb.'     Lin.  (Hall.)  ;  Lin.'  He  was  in  such  a  thrallage. 

THRALDOM,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  traldom  Sh.L 
Servitude  ;  oppression  ;  trouble. 

Sh.I.  Tinks  I,  "dis  maun  be  sumtin  serious.  A'll  wager  Girzzie 
'ill  be  gaein  ta  yall  apo'  me  tacome  ta  me  eftermn,  bit  dat's  did 
stramp,  fil  I  hear  da  end  o'  Bawby's  traldom,'  Sh.  Netvs  (Nov.  9, 
1901).  Edb.  Eild  and  thraldom  never  stays,  Fergusson  Poems 
('773)  235.  ed.  1785. 

THRALE,  sb.  Hmp.  [Srel ;  drel.]  The  flower  of 
the  oak.     (H.E.)    Cf.  drale. 

THRALL,  sb.'  and  v.  Obs.  or  0650/.  Sc.  Lan.  Also  in 
forms  thraw  Sc. ;  traayll  Sh.I.  1.  sb.  Oppression; 
restraint  ;  trouble,  worry.     See  Thirl,  v.' 

Edb.  She  wha  keeps  this  heart  o'  mine  Deep  in  her  een's  be- 
witching thraw,  Maci  agan  Pu<-»is(i85i)  17a.  Lan.  In  my  trouble 
and  thrall,  Roby  Trad.  ,1829)  II.  26,  ed.  1872. 

2.  Coiiip.  Traayll-fangin,  a  thrall-captive  ;  used  of  an 
odd,  small,  and  square-built  person. 

Sh.I.  It  may  be  seen  from  the  use  of  this  word,  that  the  thralls 
(war-captives)  of  the  ancient  Shetland  vikings  have  been  generally 
of  smaller  size  than  their  conquerors  and  masters,  Jakobsen  £)iii/. 
(1897)  48. 

3.  V.  To  oppress. 

Edb.  I'm  wi'  sic  a  grievance  thrall'd,  Fergusson  Poems  (1773) 
174,  ed.  1785. 

THRALL,  sb.'  Midi.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 
Glo.  Also  written  thrawl  Lin.'  sw.Lin.'  War.'  [|""9l.] 
A  stand  or  frame  for  barrels,  milk-pans,  &c. ;  occas.  a 
hand-barrow. 

Midi.  The  dairy  thralls,  I  might  ha' wrote  my  name  on 'em,  Geo. 
Eliot  A.  Bede  (1859)  I.  109.  Der.*,  nw.Der.',  Not.  (L.C.M.),  Lin.', 
sw  Lin.',  Lei.'  Nhp.'  Beer-barrels  and  thralls  are  advertised  for 
sale  in  the  Northampton  Mercury.  War.'*'  Glo.  Northall 
a  I.  (1896). 

THRALLAGE,  see  Thralage. 

THRALLING,  .si.  Obs.  Nhb.  A  wall  which  formed 
a  barrier.     Cf.  thwartner. 

The  Roman  thralling  or  barrier  wall,  Richardson  Borderers 
Tahle-ht.  (18461  VI.  240. 

THRALLOP,  see  Trollop,  v.' 

THRALLOPS,  THRALY,  see  Trollops,  Traily. 

THRAM,  V.    Sc.      1.  Oi.s.   To  thrive. 

Mry.  (Jam.)     Abd.  While  we  honest  means  pursue,  We  yet 
may  chance  to  thram,  Shirrefs  Poems  (1790)  360  ;  As  yon  braw 
laird,  well   mat  he  thram,   fand  me,  Ross  Htlenore  (1768    43,  ed. 
i8ia  ;  Ye'll  no  thram  well,  as  lang's  ye  lie  your  lane,  ih.  105. 
2.  In  phr.  ill  I h ram  ye,  a  malediction.     Cai.' 


THRAM 


[104] 


THRAVE 


THRAM,  adj.  War.  [J)ram.]  Of  grain  :  in  a  raw, 
damp  condition.     Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863). 

THRAM,  see  Throin. 

THRAMLE,  v.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  thramnile. 
To  wind  ;  to  reel ;  also  with  off.    Cf.  thrumble. 

Bch.  Fu'  fast  she's  ca'd  the  rim  about,  An'  thraml't  aflf  \vi'  awfu' 
rowt,  Tarras  Poems  (1804)  112  (Jam.). 

THRAMMEL,  sb.^  Sc.  Also  written  thrammle  Abd. 
[fira'inl.]    A  rope  to  fasten  cattle  in  the  stall. 

Cai.i  Mry.,  Bnff.  Fastened  at  one  end  to  the  bakie,  or  slake,  at 
the  other  to  the  sele,  or  yoke,  which  goes  round  the  neck,  having 
a  swivel  at  the  end  which  joins  the  sele  (Jam.).  Abd.  Sells  an' 
thrammles,  Alexander  yo/i>i)i)'  Gibb  (1871)  xxvii.     Rnf.  1  Jam.1 

THRAMMEL,  sb.^  Bnft".  (Jam.)  A  little  meal  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  sack  at  a  mill,  having  a  small  quantity  of 
water  or  ale  poured  in,  and  stirred  about.  Gen.  in  comb. 
Meal  and  thrammel  (q.v.). 

THRAMMON,  THRAMP,  see  Trammon,  Tramp,  v.'- 

THRAMP-WITH,  sb.  Obs.  Chs.  Also  in  form 
thrump-.  A  sliding  noose  of  withy  or  rope  to  fasten 
cows  in  their  stalls.    (K.,  s.v.  Sahl) ;  Chs.'    Cf.  franipot. 

THRANEEN,  THRANG,  see  Traneen.  Throng. 

THRANGERIE,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  A  bustle ;  a  busy  time. 
See  Throng,  3. 

Ayr.  (Jam.)  ;  She  has  such  a  heart  for  thrangerie,  Galt  Entail 
(1823)  1. 

THRANGITY,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  thrangatie, 
thrangetty.  [J>ra'r)giti,  -sti.]  Press  of  work  ;  the  state 
of  being  busy.     See  Throng,  3. 

Sc.  Ye'll  no  ha'e  been  muckle  frae  hame  yoursell,  either,  wi' 
the  thrangatie,  Ochiltree  Redbtirn  (1895)  ix.  Fif.  (Jam.)  Ayr. 
Now  I  am  near  to  the  gloaming  of  a  lang  lifetime  of  thrangetty. 
Service  Dr.  Dugtiid  (ed.  1887"!  185.  Lnk.  In  siccan  times,  baith 
air  an'  late.  The  thrangity  wi'  horse  was  great,  Murdoch  Doric 
Lyre  (1873)  25. 

THRANK,  THRANSMOGNIFY,  see  Throng,  Trans- 
mogrify. 

THRAP,  V.  and  s6.'  Ess.  [Jraep.]  1.  v.  To  crowd. 
Monthly  Mag.  (1814)  I.  498  ;  Ess.'  Hence  Thraptfull, 
adj.  excessively  crowded,  ib.  2.  sb.  A  crowd.  Gi. 
(1851) ;  Ess.' 

THRAP,  sb.'  N.I.'  [Jirap.]  The  windpipe;  the 
throat.     See  Thropple,  sb.  1. 

THRAP,  see  Threap,  Throp,  Trap,  sb.^' 

THRAPE,  sb.    VVor.    A  mark,  stripe. 

He  knew  the  marrow  produced  because  of  the  black  thrape 
round  it,  Evesham  Jrn.  (Sept.  28,  1901);  A  knaowed  the  mallah 
alung  o'  the  thrape  as  thur  wuz  ov  'im  (H.K.)  ;  (R.M.E.) 

THRAPE,  V.     Hrf.=    To  kill  small  birds. 

Of  an  absent  Sunday  scholar  '  He's  gone  thraping.' 

THRAPE,  THRAPES.  see  Threap,  Trapes. 

THRAPPLE,  see  Thropple,  sb. 

THRAPPLE-PLOUGH,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written 
thraple-.    The  old  wooden  plough  with  one  stilt. 

The  old  Thraple  plough  is  now  seldom  to  be  seen  except  in  the 
remote  Highlands,  or  in  the  Orkneys.  It  was  also  called  the 
Rotheram  plough,  and  was  entirely  composed  of  wood,  witli  the 
exception  of  the  culter  and  sock,  and  had  but  one  stilt.  It  was 
drawn  by  four  garrons  or  oxen  yoked  abreast  to  a  cross-bar, 
which  was  fastened  to  the  beam  by  thongs  of  raw  hide  or  ropes  of 
hair;  and  he  who  managed  the  stilt  held  it  close  and  firm  to  his 
right  thigh,  to  protect  which  he  had  the  skin  ...  of  an  animal 
wrapt  around  it.  To  keep  the  plough  sufficiently  deep  in  the 
earth  a  person  was  required  to  press  it  down,  while  another 
performed  the  office  of  driver  by  placing  himself  between  the  two 
central  animals,  where  he  walked  backwards,  protecting  himself 
from  falling  by  placing  both  arms  over  their  necks.  The  mould- 
board  was  ribbed  or  furrowed,  in  order  to  break  the  land,  Logal 
Gael  red.  1876)  II.  95-6  in  ^Jam.  SuMl.). 

THRAPSE,  see  Trapes. 

THRAPSING,  sb.  Stf.'  [bra'psin.]  A  thrashing. 
Cf  threap,  9. 

THRASH,  see  Thresh,  sb.^,  v.,  Trash,  s6." 

THRASHAL,  THRASH  AT,  see  Threshel,  sb.'', 
Threshet. 

THRASHEL,THRASKAT,sceThreshel,s/;.>,Threshet. 
THRASSEL,  THRAST,  see  Threshel,  sb.',  Thrust. 


THRATCH,  z/.i  and  s6.»  Obs.  Sc.  1.  v.  To  gasp 
convulsively,  as  in  the  death-agony. 

Sc.  Graenin  in  mortal  agony  Their  steeds  were  thratchin  near, 
Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  (1806)  I.  245  ;  She  fainted,  thratched  and 
groaned,  Meston  PocI.  ll'ks.  84.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Frf.  Thratch  an' 
thraw  fur  want  of  breath,  Beattie  Aruha'  (c.  182OJ  28,  ed.  1882. 

2.  sb.  The  oppressed  and  violent  respiration  of  one  in 
the  last  agonj'.     n.Sc.  (Jam.) 

THRATCH,  V.'  and  sb.'  Yks.  [})ratj.]  1.  v.  To 
quarrel.     See  Fratch. 

w.Yks.^  Thuh  lead  a  sore  life  ; — thratch,  thratch,  thratch,  awlus 
thratching  ! 
2.  sb.   A  quarrel. 

w.Yks.  A  liltle  lass  in  a  thratch  wi'  'ursel'n,  Ellis  Prominc. 
(1889^  V.  404  ;  w.Yks.5  Ah'll  goa  hev  a  good  thratch  wi'  t'doUy  ! 

THRATH,  THRATTLE,see  Troth,  Throttle,  Trattle. 

THRAVALLY,  see  Trevelly. 

THRAVE,  sb.  and  v.'  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lam.  Chs.  Midi.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 
Won  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Hrt.  e.An.  Also  in  forms  thraif  Sc. 
(Jam.);  threave  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.I.'  Nhb.'  Dur.'  n.Yks.^ 
e.Yks.  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  s.Lan.'  Midi.  Stf.'  s.Wor.'  Glo.' ; 
threeav  Cum.'*  n.Yks.*  ;  threeave  Cum.  n. Yks.'  ;  threefe 
n.Yks.°;  threave  Wm.  ne.Yks.';  threve  Cum.'*;  thrieve 
Sc.  (Jam.);  thriv-  Bnff.';  traeve  Sh.L ;  trave  Sh.L 
n.Yks.*  e.An.  [firev,  |jriv,  Jiriav.]  1.  sb.  A  measure  of 
corn,  straw,  &c.,  gen.  consisting  of  two  '  stocks'  of  twelve 
sheaves  each.    Also  used  fig.    Cf.  drave,  sb.' 

Sc.  I  have  thrashed  a  few  thrieves  in  the  minister's  barn,  prime 
oats  they  were,  Lights  and  Shadows  (1822)  214  (Jam.).  Sh.I. 
What  mak's  doo  o'  da  twartree  traeve  o'  bare,  Sh.  News  (Sept.  22, 
1900).  Abd.  Coont  the  sheaves  I've  stookit,  by  the  tlirave, 
Murray  Haniewilh  (1900)  26.  Kcd.  He  had  thrashed  a  threave, 
Jamie  Mtise  (1844)  92.  Per.  The  Threave  was  a  fixed  unit  of 
measurement,  and  for  oats  and  barley  consisted  of  two  stooks 
of  twelve  sheaves  each.  Fourteen  sheaves  composed  a  stook  of 
wheat.  The  sheaf  was  of  course  of  determinate  size.  A  sheaf 
of  oats  or  barley  required  to  be  ten  inches  in  diameter  measured 
at  the  band,  and  a  sheaf  of  wheat  twelve  inches.  When  reapers 
were  paid  by  the  piece — that  is  directly  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  their  work  and  not  by  the  time  for  which  they  promised  their 
services — their  wages  were  calculated  at  so  much  per  threave. 
Threepence  was  the  ordinary  allowance  for  harvesting  a  threave 
of  oats  or  barley,  and  fourpence  for  one  of  wheat,  HALiBuiiTON 
PitirAtild Scot.  (1887)  144-5.  ^'f'  CoLviLLE  Vernacular {iSgci)  14  ; 
Twenty  sheaves  of  wheat,  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863).  s.Sc. 
(Jam.)  Ayr.  A  daimen-icker  in  a  thrave,  Burns  To  a  Mojtse 
(1785)  St.  3.  w.Lth.  Fourteen  sheaves  of  wheat  is  a  threave, 
Morton  Cyclo.  Agn'c.  (1863).  Dmf.  Their  corn's  put  up  in 
'stampcoles'  and  in  '  thrieves,' Wallace  5r//oo/»;rt5^fr  (1899)  339. 
N.I.'  N.Cy.'  A  quantity  of  straw,  consisting  of  twelve  fads  or 
fauds  ;  N.Cy.^,  Nhb.i  Dur.'  A  bundle  of  straw  equal  to  twelve 
battens.  Cum.'*  Wm.  },ioRTOti  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863I.  n.Yks.'; 
n.Yks. 2  Twelve  sheaves  of  corn,  or  twelve  trusses  of  straw  ; 
n.Yks.3*  ne.Yks.'  Twelve  loggins  or  battens  of  drawn  straw  for 
thatching,  each  tied  with  two  bands.  Sixpence  perthreeve  is  the 
usual  payment  for  drawing  straw,  and  wlien  similarly  paid  men 
are  said  to  work  *  by  threeave.'  e.Yks.  Marshall  Pur.  Econ. 
(1788).  m.Yks.'  A  large  pile  of  sheaves;  of  wheat,  twelve;  of 
'ling,'  or  broom-heath,  twenty-four;  of  str.iw,  twelve  'bats,' or 
sheaves.  w.Yks.'^^  Lan.  Produce  was  fourteen  threave  to  the 
acre,  and  four  bushels  in  the  threave.  Young  Annals  Agric. 
(1784-1815)  XLIV.  17.  ne.Lan.1,  s.Lan.',  Chs.>=s  s.Chs.'  A 
farmer  will  speak  of  having  so  many  thrave  to  the  acre.  Midi. 
Marshall  y?Hr.  £'coH.  (1796)  II.  Stf.',  Der.'=  s.Not.  He  paid 
his  thrashers  alius  by  the  thrave  (J.P.K.V  Lin.  Streatfeild  Lin. 
and  Da>ies  {i88^)  ^-ji.  n. Lin.',  Lei.'  Nhp.  Ten  sheaves  of  corn 
(W.W.S.').  War. 3  Three  shocks,  or  24  sheaves  of  wheat.  The 
custom  was  to  put  8  sheaves  in  the  shock,  but  when  'hackling' 
was  introduced,  12  would  be  sometimes  used,  but  the  thrave  was 
always  24.  w.Wor.'  Bundle  of  straw  of  twenty-four  boltings. 
se.Wor.',  s.Wor.'  Shr.'  A  term  always  used  in  the  singular 
number, — 'The  Maister's  sen'  to  know  if  yo'  can  lend  'im  five  or 
six  thrave  o'  straw';  Shr. 2  Twenty  thrave  to  the  .ncre.  Hrf.", 
Glo.'  Hrt.  If  every  thrave  [of  wheat]  contained  four  shocks,  and 
every  shock  six  sheaves,  you  had  at  the  rate  of  thirty  thrave  to 
the  acre,  Ellis  Mod.  Husb.  (17501  IV.  iv.  96.  Suf.  (S.P.H.) 
Ess.  A  double  row  of  sheaves  of  corn  placed  facing  each  other 
i.C.D.). 
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2.  A  portion  of  tillage  ground.  Nhb.'  3.  A  consider- 
able number  or  quantity  ;  a  crowd,  throng. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sli.I.  A  pound  0'  butter  is  no  muckle  among  a  (rave 
o'  dogs,  S/i.  News  (Oct  23,  1897).  SIg.  Our  drunken  gallows- 
slaves,  When  o'er  Iheir  gills  they  meet  in  thravcs,  Galloway 
Poems  (1792)  31.  Lnk.  In  came  visitants  a  threave,  Ramsay 
Poems  (ed.  1800^  II.  463  (Jam.\  Rxb.  Wi'  commentators  at  his 
lug.  Which  he  from  shelves  in  thiaves  did  rug,  RuiCKniE  IVaysii/e 
Colleger  180-])  130.  Cum.  They  [thieves]  wad  come  i'  threeaves, 
DiKon Bonmcc/nfe   i86g  6.    s.Lan.',  Stf.',  Nhp.'   War.HoLLOWAY. 

4.  V.  To  put  corn  into  shocks.  Ess.  (J.W.)  Hence  (i) 
Threaver  or  Thrivver,  sb.  a  man  who  is  paid  according 
to  the  number  of  thraves'  lie  cuts  down  ;  (2)  Threaving:, 
sb.  the  method  of  payment  according  to  the  number  of 
'  thraves'  cut. 

(1)  n.Sc.  Jam.),  Bnff.i  Kcd.  While  a  reaper  cuts,  in  the  usual 
hasty  manner  of  a  feed  shearer,  at  the  rate  of  nine  tlueaves  a  day, 
a  threaver  will,  with  less  labour  to  himself,  cut  ten  threaves  in 
the  same  time,  Agric.  Siiiv.  264  (Jam.).  (2)  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Kcd. 
Threaving.  This  consists  of  paying  each  reaper  individually 
according  to  his  daily  work,  ascertained  by  the  number  of  threaves, 
of  two  stooks  each,  and  every  stook  twelve  sheaves,  and  each  sheaf 
at  the  band  to  fill  a  fork  ten  inches  wide  between  the  prongs. 
The  price  commonly  given  is  four-pence  the  threave,  Agric.  Siirv. 
264  (<'A.). 

5.  To  throng,  crowd. 

Nhp.'  How  they  go  thraving  along  to  church  !     War.' 

[1.  Ac  1  have  thoujtes  a  threve  of  this  thre  piles,  P. 
Ptoumtan  (b.)  xvi.  55.  ON.  J'refi,  a  number  of  sheaves 
(Vigfusson).] 

THRAVE,  v.-    Obs.    Lin.    To  urge,  importune. 

Vox  agro  Line,  usitatissima,  Skinner  (1671)  ;  Kay(i69i);  Lin.' 

[OE.J>ra/iaii,  to  urge  (  Sweet  1.] 

THRAVE,  THRAVEL,  see  Thrive,  v.,  Travel. 

THRAVELESS,  see  Thraiveless. 

THRAViT,  sb.  and  f.'  Sc.  n.Cy.  Also  written  thra  Sc. 
[jjra.]  1.  sb.  A  dial,  form  of  throe.'  See  Dead-thraw, 
s.v.  Dead,  sb.''  2  (29,  a). 

Sc.  I  Jam.)  ;  To  die  with  a  thrawis  reckoned  an  obvious  indication 
of  a  bad  conscience,  Bkand  Po/>.  Aiiliq.  (18131  "'•  234,  cd.  1848. 
Ayr.  If  she  winna  ease  the  thraws,  Burns  Blilhe  hae  I  been,  st.  i. 
N.Cy.l 

2.  V.  To  sufTer  pain. 

Frf.  Oor  flowrie  thraw'd  wi'  pain,  Reid  Heal/ierland  (i8g^)  18. 
Ag».  (Jam.)  Lnk.  Altho'  wi'  pains  lie  girn  and  greet,  And  thraw, 
and  twist  like  any  sweevel,  M'Indoe  Poems  (1805)  39.  Dmf.  I 
thought  his  heart  begude  to  thraw,  I  thought  the  tears  began  to 
faa,  Shennan  Tales  (1831)  37. 

THRA-W,  V.''  Obs.  Lth.  (Jam.)  To  make  rapid 
growth  ;  esp.  used  of  j'oung  people. 

THRA"W,  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in  forms 
thrae  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  threa  Yks. ;  throw  Lan.  ;  thry  Abd. ; 
trae  Gall. ;  tray  S.  &  Ork.'  1.  Awry.  Uls.  (M.B.-S.) 
See  Throw,  II.  16,  Thrawn.  2.  Stift,  stubborn  ;  cross  ; 
reluctant  or  unwilling  to  do  anything. 

S.  &  Ork.'  Abd.  He  continu'd  obstinate  and  thry,  Ross  Helenore 
(1768  105,  ed.  i8ia.  Per.  Jam.)  Ayr.  Oor  present  Duke's  nae 
thraw  man,  Lang  Poems  (1894)  41.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
(1824).  w.Yks.  HuTTON  Tour  to  Caves  {ii8i).  Lan.  Thorneeu 
Hht.  Btad'pool  {183-1)  no. 

3.  Obs.  Of  fortune  :  adverse. 
Abd.Ourfortune'sbeenbutthry,  Ross//f/«ior<(i768)5i,ed.  18 12. 

4.  Coiup.  (1)  Thraw-gabbit,  peevish  ;  (2)  -mule,  a  per- 
verse and  obstinate  person;  (3)  -neckit,  having  the  neck 
twisted  (by  hanging) ;  (4)  -sitten,  lazy,  stupefied. 

(i;  Cld.  My  wife  .  .  .  cb's  me  a  niggardly  thraw-gabbit  carlie, 
Nimho  Siigs.  (i88a)  117.  (a)  N.I.'  (31  Dmf.  Buccleuch  would 
sooner  git  his  forty  score  hogs  than  a  pair  of  poor  thraw-neckit 
corpses,  HAniLTOtiAfawkin(i8g8)  275.     4  Or.I.(,S.A.S.),S.&Ork.' 

THRAW,  see  Thrall,  sb.\  Throw. 

THRAW  ART,  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  forms 
thrawort  Sc.  ;  traaward  S.  &  Ork.' ;  trawird  Sh.L 
[f>rawart, -ward.]  I.  adj.  Twisted,  crooked.  Cf.  throw, 
II.  16. 

Frf.   His  chin  an'  his  nosie  .  .  .  Wcrcna  sae  rosie,  Sae  hookit, 

and  thrawart,in  days  langawa',  Reit>  Heal/ierland {i8g.\)  7a.    Ink. 

Man's  life's  ...  A  chain  o'  mony  thrawart  links,  Watt  Poems 

(1827)  15.     Edb.  Nature  is  like  a  flighty  jade,  .  .  and  gangs  at 
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times  a  thrawart  gate,  BEATTYS*a-</(Tr(i897)aii.  Gall.  Nicholson 
Poe/.  H'is.  (1814)  125,  ed.  1897. 

2.  Perverse,  stubborn,  ill-tempered,  peevish  ;  unwilling, 
reluctant. 

Sc.  If  you  get  impatient  it  [a  lamp]  '11  turn  thrawart,  and  do 
nothing  but  smoke  and  smell,  Keith /"/Kf  11895  '5'-  Sh.I.  Dat 
trawird  auld  deevil.  Sli.  News  May  ao,  1899"!  ;  S.  &  Ork.'  e.Sc. 
His  thrawart  granny,  Strain  Elms/ie's  Diagiiel  1900)  168.  Frf. 
He  didna  care  though  the  warld  tumilt  ovcrbuird  a'  thegither, 
just  because  his  sweetheart  is  thrawart,  Willock  Roselly  Ends 

(1886)  58,  ed.  1889.    s.Sc.  The  wicked  thrawart  loon,  Allan  Poems 

(1887)  77.  Edb.  This  sam'  lucky  Was  e'en  a  dour  an'  thrawart 
bucky.  Till!  Qiiey  (1796)  14.  Bwk.  When  thrawart  hearts  wad 
frae  the  richt,  On  illrades  gang,  Calder  Poems    1897)  aSi. 

Hence  Thrawartlike,  adj.  having  the  appearance  of 
ill-temper  or  reluctance. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Very  thrawart  like  I  yeed  in  by,  Ross  Helenore 
(1768   37,  ed.  1813. 

3.  Of  fate,  &c.:  adverse,  unfavourable. 

Sc.  Since  it's  sae  I'sc  no  repent,  Nor  at  my  thrawart  fate  relent, 
Shepherds  Wedding  (1789)  v.  e.Sc.  In  the  face  o'  his  granny's 
opposection  an'  his  ain  thrawart  circumstances,  Strain  Elms/ie's 
Drag-net  (igoo'  165.  Per.  Let's  tak'  occasion  fra  the  day  To 
triumph  owre  a  thrawart  fate,  Halibi;rton  Horace  (1886)  63. 
Edb.  Our  thrawart  lot  we  bure  thegither,  FERGussoN/'ofms(i773) 
174,  ed.  1785.     Bwk.  Henderson  Pop.  Rhymes  (1856    169. 

4.  sb.  In  phr.  /ifad  and  //iran'ar/,  with  the  head  of  one 
person  against  the  feet  of  another ;  /ig.  in  confusion ; 
pell-mell.    See  Head,  II.  2  (13). 

Dmf.  The  rest  of  you  can  streik  yourselves  doun  on  the  floor, 
heads  and  thrawarts,  or  just  any  how  you  will,  Hamilton  Maiikin 
(1898)  254.  Per.  Head  an'  thrawart,  back  an'  face,  We  sat 
proroiscouslie,  Ford //rtr/i  (1893)  156. 

THRAWIN,  sec  Thrawn. 

THRAWL,  V.  Lan.  To  argue  hotly  and  loudly.  Cf. 
threap,  5. 

Thrawlin'  an'  faytin'  abeawt  whether  reds  or  blues  are  th' 
better  liberals,  Standing  £'f/io«  1885)  9.  e. Lan.  The  word  has 
nearly  died  out, '  threapin  'beingsubstituted  more  frequently  (S.W.). 

THRAWL,  see  Thrall,  si.' 

THRAWN,  ppj.  adj.,  adv.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Dur.  Also 
written  thraun  Sc. ;  and  in  forms  thrawen  Sc. ;  thrawin 
Sc.  (Jam.)  [Sc.  })ran.]  1.  //>/.  adi.  Twisted,  distorted, 
misshapen;  uneven;  winding;  of  the  brow:  knitted.  A 
dial,  form  oi pp. '  thrown.' 

Sc.  A  toom  purse  makes  a  thrawn  face,  Kelly  Prov.  (1721)  53  ; 
111  be  as  thrawn  's  you,  though  you  were  as  thrawn  's  the  woody, 
Donald  and  Flora,  13  (Jam.).  Abd.  He  was  a  bit  thrawn,  too, 
and  gaylins  gyke-neckit,  For  aft  on  his  shouther  his  head  j'e  wad 
fin',  Cadeniiead  Bon-Actord  ^1853'  255,  Frf.  Juist  a  wee  cripple 
laddie.  A'  his  backie  humped  an'  thrawn,  Reid  Hcatherland  (1894) 
103.  e.Ltb.  He  was  as  thrawn  as  the  hint  leg  o'  a  cuddy,  Hunter 
J.  Inwick  (1895)  68.  Ant.  As  thrawin'  as  a  dug's  hin'  leg, 
Ballymena  Obs.  (1892). 

Hence  (i)  Thrawn-like,  adj.  distorted  ;  (2)  thrawn  in 
the  fleck,  phr.  stift-necked. 

(I)  Frf.  Their  faces  sae  lhrawnlikewi'girnin'an'greed,Z.o«^«/o»rs 
Mag.  (Feb.  1893)  438.  (2)  Sc.  The  deil-begotten,  cantankerous, 
thrawn-in-the-neck,  ungrateful  pests  o'  society  that  would  far 
raither  gang  the  wrang  road  than  the  right  ane,  Henderson  Our 
Jcanics  (1898)  128, 

2.  Comb,  (i)  Thrawn-body,  a  cross  person;  (2)  -days, 
a  name  for  a  spoilt,  petted  child;  also  in  phr. aidd  thrazven 
days;  (3)  -faced,  having  distorted  features,  surlj'-faccd  ; 
(4)  -gabbit,  having  a  twisted  or  contorted  mouth ;  ^g. 
peevish,  ill-tempered,  quarrelsome;  contradictory;  (5) 
-headed,  (6)  -muggent,  obs.,  (71  -natured,  perverse;  (8) 
-runiplet,  twisted  ;  (9)  -stick,  a  queer,  obstinate  person. 

(i)  Per.  Domsie's  a  thrawn  body  at  the  best.  Ian  Maclaren 
Brier  Bnsh  (1895)  32.  Uls.  (M.B.-S.)  (a)  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1834);  Transferred  perhaps  to  the  child  itself  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  occasionally  actuated  by  a  perverse 
humour  for  a  whole  day,  whence  it  might  be  said  '  This  is  one  o' 
his  thrawn  days'  Jam.).  (3)  s.Sc.  Thrawn-fac't  politicians,  now  as 
thick  r  mony  spats  as  paddocks  in  a  pool,  T.  Scott  Poems  (1793) 
365.  GaU.  Wad  yedaur  to  counter  EppieTamson  wi'your  ill-talk, 
ye  wee  thiawn-faced  atomy  ?  Crockett  Dark  o'  Moon  (1902)  105. 
(_4)  Sc.  Mackay.  Lnk.  Sic  a  thrawngabet  chuck,  Ramsay  Poems 
(1721)  228.     Rxb.   His  shackle-bane  bruk  by  thrawngabbit  auld 
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guidwives,  Hamilton  Ouflaws  (1897)  103.  (5)  S!g.  Fortune, 
that  thrawn-headed  slut,  Has  gaen  ye  your  share  o'  misluck, 
Galloway  Poems  (1795)  11.  1,6)  Ags.  (Jam.)  (7)  Ayr.  A  set  of 
thrawn-nalured  tenants,  Galt  Entail  (1823)  xii.  (8)  Hdg.  This 
rare  stable  Patriarch,  Ane-e'e'd,  thrawn-riimplet,  gaunt,  and 
stark,  LuMSDEN  Poems  1,1896)  14.  (9^  Gall.  Some  buiks  o'  Tamnias 
Carlyle,  thrawn  stick  as  he  was,  hae  garred  anither  thrawn  stick 
o' afarmer  body  lift  his  een  abune  the  no  wt  an'  the  shairn,  Crockett 
Stickit  Mill.  (1893)  23. 

3.  Perverse,  obstinate;  cross-grained;  rebellious;  morally 
wrong. 

Sc.  ;Jam.)  ;  A  thrawin  question  should  have  a  thrawart  answer, 
Ramsay  Piov.  (1737).  ne.Sc.  For  as  thrawn  as  Jock  wist'  gae  t' 
the  skweel.  Green  Gordonhavcn  (1887)  28.  Cai. '  e.Sc.  Call  to 
mind  what  the  thrawn  wee  cr'ature  has  cost  me  first  and  last, 
Strain  Ehnslie's  Drag-net  (igoo~)  97.  Arg.  A  fine  spinner  and 
knitter,  but  thrawn  in  the  temper,  Munro  J.  Splendid  (1898)  225. 
Fif.  She  .  .  .  soon  got  out  of  patience  with  the  thrawin,  contermas- 
tius  j'oungster,  Colville  Vernacular  (1899)  17.  s.Sc.  My  ain 
opeenion  is  that  the  horse  is  kittle,  an'  that  a  thrawn  carle  sits  on 
it,  Snaith  Fiercelieaii  (1897  66.  n.Ir.  The  farmer,  the  sowl,  was 
as  thrawn  as  a  mule,  Lays  and  Leg.  1 1884)  6.  Dwn.  He's  as 
thrawin'  as  a  mule,  Lyttle  Ballycuddy  ,1892;  24. 

Hence  (i)  Thrawnly,  adv.  crosslj' ;  (2)  Thrawnness, 
sb.  perverseness,  obstinacj',  contrariness. 

(i)  Twd.  'What  bird  are  ye?'  he  asked  thrawnl3',  Buchan 
Weather  (1899)  250.  (2)  Sc.  (Jam.)  e.Sc.  There's  just  nae  end  to 
the  thrawnness  o'  a  woman  that's  in  the  wrang  !  Strain  Ehnslie's 
Drag  net  (igoo)  186.  Frf.  How  thoroughl3'  Scotch  the  thrawnness! 
Inglis  .i^iH  Flk.  (1895)  130.  Ayr.  The  leg  will  be  stiff  for  mony  a 
day  to  come,  and  like  a  timmer  ane  for  vera  thrawnness  when  I  want 
to  set  it  doon.  Service  Noiandutns  (1890)  48.  Kcb.  For  pure 
thrawnness  they  may  not.  For  utter  dour  devilment  commend  me 
to  some  of  your  extra-religious  folk,  MuiR  Mnncraig  (1900)  182. 

4.  Of  the  weather:  disagreeable,  bitter. 

Sc.  Not  in  a  thrawn  wind  like  this.  You'll  bide  at  home,  Keith 
Bonnie  Lady  (1897)  56. 

5.  adv.  Angrily,  crossly. 

Frf.  He  cried  it  oot  fell  thrawn,  Barrie  Thrums  (1889)  xix. 

6.  sb.  Obs.  Ascolding,  chiding;  a  sharp  reproof.  Dur.(K.) 
THRA-WN,   THRAWNEEN,    THREA,    see    Throw, 

Traneen,  Thraw,  adj. 

THREAD,  sb.  and  v.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  threead  w.Ylcs. ;  threed  Sc.  e.Yks.' 
w.Yks.';  thrid  Nhb.  s.Chs.' ;  treed  Sh.I. ;  prct.  thrid 
Dwn.  [jsred;  {)rld,  J^riad,  fjrid.]  \.  sb.  In  phr.  (i)/ro;/; 
the  thread  to  the  needle,  Jig.  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
whole,  every  particular;  (2)  thread  of  blue,  any  little 
smutty  touch  in  song-singing,  chatting,  or  piece  of 
writing ;  {3)  —  0/  life,  the  creeping  saxifrage,  Sa.xifraga 
sarmentosa  ;  (4)  to  rim  up  or  sew  with  a  not  needle  and 
burning  thread,  lo  sew  hastily  and  carelessly;  (5)  to  sing 
three  threads  and  a  thrum,  of  a  cat :  to  purr ;  see  also 
Three,  1  (34). 

(i)  w.Yks.  Micky  tell'd  him  all  t'concarn  fra  t'threead  ta  t'needle, 
Lucas  Stud.  Nidderdale  (c.  1882)  220  ;  w.Yks. •  (2)  Gall.  Mac- 
tagg ART  £■;((:_)'(:/.  (1824).  (3)  Nhp.  The  threadlike  runners  giving  rise 
to  new  plants  having  suggested  the  name  (B.  &  H.).  {4)  ne.Wor. 
(J.W.P.),  Sur.  (L.J.Y.)  w.Cor.  This  will  soon  unrip  ;  it's  run  up 
with  a  hot  needle  and  burning  thread  (M.A.C.).  (5)  Ayr.  I  took 
baudrons  in  my  arms,  and  she  sang  three  threeds  and  a  thrum  all 
the  way  to  the  window.  Hunter  Studies  (1870)  6. 

2.  Camp,  (i)  Thread-dry,  quite  dry,  not  the  least  wet ; 
(2)  -ends,  bits  of  thread  ;  (3)  -lapper,  a  thread-spinner; 
(4)  -pirn,  a  reel  for  thread,  l^c.  ;  (5)  -thrum,  a  tangle. 

(i  Gall.  Standing  thread-dry  on  solid  ground,  Crockett  Grey  Man 
(1896  258.  '2')  w.Cy.  Don't  throw  them  thread-ends  on  the  floor, 
Cornh.  Mag.  (Dec.  1900)  749.  (3'  Abd.  A  coterie  of  weavers, 
thread-lappers,  and  hecklers,  Anderson  Rhytnes  (ed.  1867)  196. 
{4)  Ayr.  Weavers'  '  thread-pirns,'  which  they  turn  out  in  large 
quantities  from  the  hard  birchwood  indigenous  to  the  craggy  slopes 
of  their  native  hills,  Ochiltree  Out  of  Shroud  (1897)  8.  (5) 
s.Chs.i  Dhis  tli5okin  z  au-  in  11  thrid-thriim. 

3.  Linen  thread  in  contradistinction  to  cotton.     e.Yks.' 

4.  Fig.  The  thread  of  life. 

Dev.  'Tis  time  your  wicked  thread  was  cut  an'  "Veolands  did 
cease  out  of  the  land :  Phillpotts  Sons  of  Morning  (1900)  39  ; 
She'm  dead  as  a  nail,  an'  I'm  glad  'twas  I  as  cut  her  thread,  ib.  427.' 


5.  Fig.  A  slip,  stripling. 

Dev.  There's  many  a  thread  of  a  boy  that  'ud  beat'ee  at  playing 
the  man,  Zack  White  Cottage  (1901)  28. 

6.  The  spiral  convexity  of  a  screw. 

w.Som.'  Here,  you  must  cut  some  more  dread  to  this  here  bolt. 

7.  A  mining  term  :  a  horizontal  parting  in  a  stratum. 
Nhb.i     Nhb.,  Dur.  '  Sandstone  roofs  '  are  subject  to  fissures  of 

various  sizes  and  extent,  called  threads  and  gullets  by  the  colliers, 
the  larger  ones  being  called  gullets,  Trans.  Nat.  Hist.  Sac.  (1830) 
I.  186. 

Hence  (i)  Threadings,  sb.pl.  thin  layers  or  strata  ;  (2) 
Thready,  adj.  in  thin  layers  or  streaks  ;  filmy. 

(i)  Nhb.,  Dur.  Red  and  grey  metal  threadings,  Borings  (1881) 
H.  150.  (2)  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  Strong  thready  white  post  with 
whin  and  water,  Borings  (1881)  H.  10. 

8.  Obs.  A  thin  stream  of  water  issuing  from  a  horizontal 
parting  in  a  stratum. 

Nhb.,  Dur.  The  least  thread  or  leak  of  water,  Compleat  Collier 
(1708)9. 

9.  V.   Phr.  thread  the  needle,  — my  grandmother's  or  the 
tailor's  needle,  or  —  the  needle-eye,  a  game  ;  see  below. 

Frf.  Then  there  was  thread  the  needle-e'e,  boys,  Inglis  AiK 
Flk.  (1895)  99.  N.I.i  Thread  the  needle  and  sew.  Ant.  [At 
Belfast]  Open  your  gates  as  wide  as  I  And  let  King  George's 
horse  by  ;  For  the  night  is  dark  and  we  cannot  see,  But  thread 
your  long  needle  and  sew,  GoMMEGnwfs  (1898)  228.  Win.  It  is, 
or  was,  the  custom  at  Kendal  for  young  people  to  assemble  in  the 
Vicar's  fields  on  Easter  Tuesday  ;  and,  after  spending  the  after- 
noon there,  to  return  in  procession  through  the  streets,  'thread- 
ing grandy  needles,'  N.  &  Q.  (1867)  3rd  S.  xii.  329.  Lan. 
Engaged  in  the  games  of .  .  .  thread  my  needle,  Harland  & 
Wilkinson /"/i-£ore  (1867)  255.  Stf.  Gomme  lA.  229.  Lin.  Hop 
my  needle,  burn  my  thread,  Come  thread  my  needle,  Jo  hey,  ib. 
Lei.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  on  Shrove  Tuesday  for  the  lads 
and  lasses  to  meet  in  the  gallery  of  the  Women's  Ward  in  Trinity 
Hospital  to  play  at  '  Thread  the  Needle '  and  similar  games, 
BiLLSON  Lei.  Cty.  Flk-Lore,ii4,  in  Gomme  ib.  231.  War.  Northall 
Flk-Rliymes  (1892)  397;  The  players  after  passing  under  the 
clasped  hands,  all  circle  or  wind  round  one  of  their  number,  who 
stands  still,  Gomme  ib.  230.  Wor.  One  custom  of  the  town 
[Evesham]  is  connected  with  a  sport  called  'Thread  my  needle,' 
a  game  played  here  by  the  children  of  the  town  throughout  the 
various  streets  at  sunset  upon  Easter  Monday  and  at  no  other 
period  throughout  the  year.  The  players  cry,  while  elevating 
their  arms  arch-wise — '  Open  the  gates  as  high  as  the  sky.  And 
let  Victoria's  troops  pass  by,'  May  Hist.  Evesham,  319,  in  Gomme 
ib.  231.  Shr.  [At  Ellesmere]  the  game  of  '  Thread  the  needle,' 
there  formerly  called  'Crewduck,'  which  still  survives  among  the 
little  girls,  though  it  is  not  now  confined  to  a  special  day,  Burne 
Flk-Lore  (18831  522.  Hrt.  [In  the  Harpenden  version]  the  two 
first  [children]  hold  up  a  handkerchief,  and  the  children  all  run 
under,  beginning  with  the  last  couple,  Gomme  ib.  230.  Lon.  The 
last  line  'To  thread  my  grandmother's  needle'  is  called  out  in 
quite  dilTerent  tones  from  the  rest  of  the  rhyme,  ib.  Snf.' 
Threading  the  tailor's  needle.  Ess.  Thread  the  tailor's  needle, 
The  tailor's  blind  so  he  can't  see  ;  So  open  the  gates  as  wide  as 
wiile,  And  let  King  George  and  his  lady  pass  by,  Flk-Lore  Rec. 
(.1880)  III.  170.  Ken.  'Kiss  in  the  Ring'  and  'Threading  my 
Grandmother's  Needle,'  too,  are  sports  which  receive  their  full 
share  of  patronage,  Dickens  Sketches  by  Bos  (1836)  Greemvich  Fair. 
e.Sus.  A  number  of  girls  form  a  ring,  holding  each  other's  hands, 
then  one  lets  go  and  passes  under  the  arms  of  two,  who  still  join 
hands,  and  the  others  all  follow,  holding  each  other's  hand  orpart 
of  their  dress,  Holloway.  Hmp.  Gomme  ib.  229.  Wil.  A  game 
known  as  '  Thread  the  needle'  used  to  be  the  favourite  sport  with 
the  lads  and  lasses  of  Trowbridge  on  the  evening  of  Shrove 
Tuesday,  N.  &  Q.  (1879)  5'h  S.  xi.  226  ;  Wil.'  A  very  complicated 
form  of  this  children's  game  is  played  at  Deverill,  under  the  name 
of  Dred-th'-wold-'ooman's-necdie.  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial. 
w.Eiig.  (1825).  s.Som.  At  South  Petherton,  60  or  70  years  ago, 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  young  folks  of  both  sexes  to  meet  in  or 
near  the  market-place,  and  there  commence  '  threading  the  needle  ' 
through  the  streets.  .  .  They  proceeded  still '  threading  the  needle ' 
to  the  church,  which  they  tried  to  encircle  with  joined  hands.  .  . 
Old  people  .  .  .  say  that  it  always  commenced  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  '  after  having  eaten  of  their  pancakes,' 
GoHME  ib.  231.  Cor.  To  '  thread  the  needle,'  now  their  skill  they 
try  ;  All,  joined  and  rushing,  shout  '  an  eye !  an  eye  1 '  The  hind- 
most stop,  the  foremost  wheel  about :  '  An  eye  !  an  eye  ! ! '  more 
loudly  still  they  shout.     The  eye  is  formed ;  the  couple  in  the 
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rear  Sland  wide  apart,  their  hands  clasped  liigh  in  air ;  This  arch, 
or  eye,  llic  foremost  swift  pass  througli,  And  draw  the  living 
thread  as  if  it  Hew,  Trenhaii-e  Dolly  Fcnireath,  6.  (The  children 
stand  in  two  long  rows,  each  holding  the  hand  of  the  opposite 
cliild,  the  last  two  forming  an  arch.  They  sing  the  lines,  and 
while  doing  so  the  other  children  run  under  the  raised  arms. 
When  all  have  passed  under,  ihe  first  two  hold  up  their  hands, 
and  so  on  again  and  again,  each  pair  in  turn  becoming  the  arch, 
GoMME  ib.  239] 

10.  To  pass,  follow  in  succession  ;  to  pass  through. 
Dwn.  He  thrid  the  glimmering  woodland  tall,  Savage- Armstrong 

Ballads  (igoi)  240.  Nhb.  1  could  not  thrid  the  window-pane, 
KicnARDSON  Boideier's  Table  bk.  (1846)  VII.  197.  n.Dev.  The 
months  kept  threading  themselves  one  'pon  top  t'other,  Zack 
Dunstable  IVeir  (igoi)  168. 

11.  To  draw  in  as  upon  a  thread  ;  to  let  out  or  '  pay  out ' 
a  rope  slowly  and  gradually. 

Sh.I.  Hit's  naethin'  noo,  dae  say,  fUr  dem  to  treed  oot  da  sa.x 
pakies  wi'  da  sail,  an'  dan  hiive  der  ancher,  Sli.  Nacs  (July  3, 
1897).  Rnf.  Our  corruptions,  and  so  our  desolation  for  a  season, 
arc  like  to  be  tlireaded  in  gradually  upon  us,  Wodrow  Cones. 
(1709-31)  I.  48,  ed.  1843;  Provided  we  be  not  gradually  threaded 
into  greater  encroachments  on  the  Church's  rights  this  way,  ib.  61. 

THREADEN, «()>■.    e.An.'     [fjreden.]     Made  of  thread. 

Within  our  memory  *  tlireaden  stockings'  were  an  article  of 
Sunday  apparel  for  village  servants  and  apprentices. 

THREADLE,  v.  Lan.  Brks.  Ess.  Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  Hmp. 
I.W.  Also  written  threaddle  Sus.' ;  threddle  Brks.' 
Ken.'"  ;  and  in  form  threedle  s.Lan.'     [fjre'dl ;  Jjridl.j 

1.  To  thread  a  needle ;  to  thread,  string. 

s.Lan.',  Brks.'  Ess.  An  Essex  woman,  who  talks  about 
'Ihreadling'  her  needle,  Contli.  Mag.  {Dec.  1898)808.  Ken.i^, 
Sur.'  Sus.  I  can't  see  to  threadlc  my  needle  (,S.P.H.);  Sus.' 
Hmp.  She's  threadlin'  beads  (W.M.E.F.).     I.W.' 

2.  Phr.   lo  tlnendle   the    tailor's    needle,  a   game.      See 
Thread,  9.     Sus.' 

THREALY,  see  Traily. 

THREAP,  V.  and  sb.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
n.  and  inidl.  Eng.  Also  e.An.  and  ?  s.Cy.  Also  written 
threep  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff.'  N.I.'  Dwn.  Nhb.'  w.Dur.'  Laicel.'" 
Cum.'»*  Win.  n.Yks.3  e.Yks.'  Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Chs.'  Der.; 
thriep  Arg. ;  and  in  forms  thraep  Cai.' ;  thraip  Bnff.'  ; 
thrap  s.Lan.'  Won;  thrape  Per.  Chs.'«  Stf  Lin.'  War.^^ 
Wor.  Shr.  Hrf  ;  threeap  Wm.  n.Yks.""  e.Yks.'  w.Yks. 
e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Chs.'  s.Chs.'  ;  threip  Sc.  ;  threp  n.Cy. 
Lin.'  sw.Lin.' ;  threpe  n.Cy.  Nhb.'  Lan.  Lin. ;  thrip  Frf. 
n.Cy.  Suf;  traep  Sh.I.;  traip  Or.I. ;  trape,  treap 
S.Don.;  trepOr.I.  |f)rlp,)>ri3p,  {)rep;  )5rip.]  I.  v.  Gram, 
forms.  1.  Preterite:  (i)  Threp,  (2)  Thrept,  (3)  Thrope. 
[For  further  examples  see  II  below.] 

(i)  Ant.  Ballymeua  Obs.  (189a).  e.Yks.'  She  threp  ma  doon  she 
didn't  dee  it.  n.Lin.',  sw.Lin.'  (a)  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  e.Lan.', 
s.Lan.'     (3^  Chs. '23 

2.  P/. :  Throppen.    w.Yks.',  Chs.'=3 
II.  Dial.  uses.      1.  v.  To  assert  positively,  esp.  to  persist 
in  or  maintain  a  false  accusation  or  assertion  ;  to  insist 
on  ;  to  swear,  repeat  or  reiterate  obstinately. 

Sc.  Monkbarns  had  threepit  on  them  to  gang  in,  Scott 
Antiquary  (i8i6)  .\v.  Sh.I.  Faider  is  traepid  'at  A'm  leepid  dem, 
5/1.  News  (Apr.  29,  1899).  Cai.',  Bnff.'  Abd.  What  for  sud  I 
threip 'at  1  owcht  to  hae  her  ■  Macdonald  Donal  Grant  (1883)  i. 
Per.  Ye  needna  thrape  that  gate.  Mistress  Tirpie,  Cleland  Inch- 
bracken  (1883)  60,  ed.  1887.  Arg.  Annapla  thrieps  there's  a 
ghaistly  flageolet  aboot  Doom,  Monro  Doom  Castle  (1901)  57. 
Ayr.  She  aye  threeps  that  I  lose  her  time  when  I  foregather  wi' 
you,  Galt  Lairds  (1826)  x.xi.  e.Lth.  They're  aye  threepin  that 
he's  a  terrible  gran'  scholard,  Hunter  J.  Inivick  (1S95)  ao.  Slk. 
Twa  ither  shinin  characters  were  in  his  rettenue  as  she  thrcepcd, 
CiiR.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  IV.  26.  Rxb.  I  dare  threip  there's 
no  a  dizjen  left,  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  5.  Dwn.  Knox  Hist. 
Dtcn.  (^S^5).  s.Don.  Sim.mons  G/.  (1890).  n.Cy.  Blount  (1681^. 
Nhb.'  He  threaped  a  lie  i'  me  fyess.  Dur.',  Lakel.'^  Cum.  Will 
t'-  threep  a  lee  to  my  feace  ?  (J.S.O.);  Gl.  (1851X  n.Yks.' ; 
n.  Yks.^  '  He  threeap'd  me  wi'  liquor,'  protested  that  I  was  drunk ; 
n.Yks.*  e.Yks.  Marshall  Riir.  Econ.  (1788).  w.Yks.'^"; 
w.Yks.*  He'll  threap  black's  white  an'  white's  noacolour  at  avval, 
will  that  fellah  !  Lan.  Davies /Ortrcs  (1856)  273.  ne.Lan.',Ch9.'"3, 
Der.",  nw.Der.'  Lin.  Vox  agro  Line,  usitatissima, — Redargucre, 
Skinner   (,1671).     n.Lin.    (K.R)     Nhp.'    Not   common.     Shr.'    I 


knowed  as  that  plough-bottle  wunna  brought  in,  but  that  impcrcnt 
bwoy  thrfiped  me  out  as  it  wuz.      Nrf.' 

Hence  (i)  Threaper,  sb.  one  who  asserts  or  insists  per- 
tinaciously and  f;eit.  falsely  ;  (2)  Threaping,  (a)  sh.  a 
pertinacious  reiteration  ;  {b)  ppl.  adj.  insisting  or  asserting 
pertinaciously. 

(I)  Sc.  Threcpcrs  o'  lies  again  me  hcis,  Waddell  P5.  (1871') 
xxvii.  12.  (2,  a)  ne.Lan.'  (4)  n.Lin.  Now  we've  had  that 
threapin'  creed  to-day  again  [i.e.  the  Athannsian  Crcedl  (M.P.). 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  threap  down,  (2)  -down  Ihe  thrapple  or 
throat,  (3)  —one  doivn,  (4)  —one  out,  (5)  —out,  lo  insist 
or  assert  with  pertinacity,  esp.  to  persist  in  a  false 
assertion;  to  protest  or  argue  strongly;  (6)  —  «/,  to  refer 
to  bygone  mistakes  or  misunderstandings  in  an  unkind 
manner. 

( I  Nlib.'  He  threaped  doon  through.  Wm.  If  Neddy  scd  craas 
wer  black,  Betty  wed  threeap  doon  ct  th.ie  wer  es  white  cs 
dripp,  S/Jcc.  Dial.  (1877)  pt.  i.  28.  (2)  Frf.  Another  member 
would  'thrip  down  the  throat'  of  the  auctioneer  that  he  had  a 
right  to  his  former  scat,  Barrie  Lictit  (1893)  '••  e.Fif.  Mr. 
Pilkhim  .  .  .  threapit  doon  oor  very  throats  that  he  had  never  seen 
Skrudge  afore,  Latto  Tani  Bodtin  (1864)  xx.  e.Lth.  An' yet  yc 
wad  threep  it  doun  my  throat  that  ye're  no  fit  to  be  an  elder  '. 
HvnTER  J.  Inwici  (1895)  53.  Gall.  He  wad  threep  a  lee  doon 
j'er  throat  (J.M.).  Ant.  A  didna'  get  speakin'  a  word,  as  he 
threeped,  or  threp,  it  doon  my  throat,  Ballyniena  Obs.  (189a). 
(3)  N.Cy.'  Nhb.  He  threapt  me  down  (K.).  Cum.'  He  threeps 
me  doon  'at  aa  dud  say  seali.  e.Yks.'  She  threapt  ma  doon  it 
wasn't  seeah.  w.Yks.'  He  com  back  agecan,  .  .  an  began  to  threeap 
me  down  how  I'd  tell'd  him  aw  wrang,  ii.  295  ;  w.Yks. '^^s  Lan. 
'  It's  nowt  o'  th'soart.'  .  .  'An'  dunnotyo  threep  me  down  as  it  is,' 
BuRNEiT //rtito<//;'i- (1887)  xvi.  Chs.3  He  thraped  me  down  it 
were  noine,  but  I  knowed  it  were  a  dozen.  s.Chs.'  Stf.  Kay 
(i6gi)  MS.  add.  (J.C.)  150.  Der.  I  threaped  him  down  as  I 
fancied  yo'  a  fat  lot  more  nor  him,  Gilchrist  Peakland {i8g-)]  75 : 
Der.'  n.Lin.'  She  Ihreiip'd  me  doon  Sam  was  dead,  bud  I  seed 
him  last  Setterda'.  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  sw.Lin.'  The  bairns  threp 
her  down  that  it  was  so.  s.Cy.  Ray  (1691).  (4)  Wm.  If  Neddy 
sed  et  breead  wossent  beeakt  anuff,  Betty  wed  threeap  un  oot  et  it 
wes  faer  burnt  tie  a  sindre,  Spec.  Dial.  (1877)  pt.  i.  38.  w.Yks. 
Shoo  tried  to  threap  me  aglit  on  it,  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1885) 
40.  s.Lan.'  He'd  threeap  yo'  eawt  'at  black's  whoite.  Chs.  He 
has  threeped  him  out  of  it  (,E.M.G.)  ;  Chs.^  (5,  Nhb.  When  aw's 
threept  out  o'  what's  se  clear,  Wilson  /-"/V/Ho/i'i  Piy  (1843  48. 
Cum.  T'girt  chaps  fairly  threep't  t'laalcns  oot  ont,  at  their  beucks 
war  t'reet  endup,  Sargisson  JoeScoap  ^  1881)  3.  Wm.  Lunnoners 
wod  threap  awt  intul  cuntry  fowk,  an  think  they  will  be  softcnuflf 
tae  swallow  awe  their  lees,  Wheeler  Dial.  (1790J  93,  ed.  1821. 
ne.Yks.'  He  threeap'd  oot  'at  he  hadn't  deean  it.     (6)  n.Yks.* 

3.  Obs.  or  obsol.  To  urge,  press. 

Sc.  Though  you  have  destroyed  yourself,  threep  kindness  upon 
Him,  Thomson  Cloud  of  Witnesses  (1714)  350,  ed.  1871.  SIg. 
Thou  suld  threep  kindnes  of  him,  Bruce  Se-i-H/oMs  (1631)  iv,  ed. 
1843.  Ayr.  If  any  wilt  threap  love  upon  God,  they  shall  not  be 
disappointed,  Dickson  H'ritings  {1660)  I.42,  ed.  1843.  N.Cy.^To 
threap  kindness  upon  one.  Cum.^  Sooa  frinds  o'  bcath  sides 
threep't  it  sair  'At  partit  we  sud  be,  73.  Cum.,  Wm.  Nicolson 
1677)  Trans.  R.  Lit.  Soc.  vi868j  IX.  w.Yks.'  'To  threap  a  thing 
upon  one,'  is  to  be  urgent  and  importunate  with  him  to  accept  iL 
Der.  These  arena  goods  to  threap,  Ouida  Fuck  (ed.  1901)  xlii. 
Lin.  ^Hall.) 

4.  "To  beat  down  in  a  bargain  or  argument ;  to  brow- 
beat, talk  down ;  to  haggle  over  a  bargain.  Also  with 
doiun. 

Shi.  Lat's  turn  wiz.  If  we  geng  hame,  an'  spaeks  o't  neist  'at 
we  come,  he'll  tracp  wiz  oot  o't,  Sh.  Netcs  (Aug.  26, 1899''.  Abd. 
Johnny  oiTered  sax  poun', . .  after  much  threepin,  as  his  ultimatum, 
Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  i.  s.Wni.  (J.A.B.),  n.Yks.* 
w.Yks.  A  man  will  say  of  a  clamorous  talker,  he  did  not  convince 
me,  but  he  threaped  me  down,  Hamilton  Niigae  Lit.  (1841')  340; 
w.Yks. ^  Lan.  I  won't  be  threeped  down,  Fothergill  Ilealey 
(1884)  xxviii.  n.Lan.  (W.S.),  Not.^  n.Lin.'  I  wean't  be  threp 
by  a  bairn  like  thoo. 

5.  To  argue,  dispute  ;  to  wrangle,  quarrel,  contend. 

Sc.  Ye  niicht  as  weel  threep  wi'  a  stane  dyke.  Swan  Gales  of 
Eden  (ed.  1895^  xv.  Sh.I.  Efter  da  bride  an'  Lowrie  wis  traepid 
a  while  wi'  da  bridegroom,  we  took  da  rod  agen,  Sh.  Neivs  Dec. 
15,  1900).  Or.I.  vS.A.S.)  Abd. They  hcd  threepit  on  a  lang  time, 
Alixander  Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xiv.  Per.  'There's  nac  gude 
threapin  wi'  you,  Cleland  Inchbracken  (1883^  76,  ed.  1887.     s.Sc. 
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Weel,  I'll  no'  tlireep  wi'  ye,  Abd.  U'kly.  Free  Press  (Dec.  8,  igoo). 
Ayr.  I'll  threep  it  wi'  ye,  gin  ye  lilie,  Ochiltree  Out  of  Shroud 
(1897)  162.  Feb.  To  threep  hard  (A.C.).  N.I.i,  N.Cy.',  Nhb.', 
Lakel.-  Cum.  He  threeps  about  the  nation,  Anderson  Ballads 
(ed.  1808)  77.  Wm.  Naa  brawling  or  threaping  is  heard,  Hutton 
Brail  A'cw  Wark  (1785I  1.  471.  n.Yks.3  w.Yks.  He  sed  he 
should  go,  an  shoo  said  he  shouldn't,  an'  they  started  o'  threeapiii. 
Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1872)  48.  Lan.  Noather  on  um  warrit  nor 
thrapt,  Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial.  (1740)  26;  Lan.i  He'd  threap 
o'  neet  if  yo'd  hearken  him.  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.'  s. Lan  ' 
Him  an'  her  were  alius  agate  o'  thrappin'.  n.Lin.'  He's  alus 
ihreapin'  aboot  sum'ats.  sw.Lin.'  We  were  just  threaping  a  bit. 
Shr.l 

Hence  (i)  Threaper,  sb.  a  contentious,  argumentative 
person ;  (2)  Threap-ground,  sb.  a  name  given  to  the 
'  debateable  lands'  on  the  Border  ;  land  the  ownership  of 
which  is  disputed;  (3)  Threaping,  ^/Z.  rt(^'.  argumentative, 
contentious,  quarrelsome  ;  contradictory  ;  (4)  Threaping- 
do,  sb.  a  contention,  quarrel,  dispute ;  (5)  -fit,  sb.  a  fit  of 
arguing  or  disputing;  (61  Threap-lands,  sb. pi.,  see  (2). 

(i)  w.Yks.  Ah  niver  knew  sich  a  threaper  as  thee,  Leeds  Merc. 
Siippl.  (Feb.  18, 1899).  (2)  N.Cy.i  Nhb.i  Part  of  Wooler  Common 
is  still  undivided,  owing  to  disputes  respecting  it.  It  is  called 
Threap-ground,  Denham  77A-Z.o)'e  11858)  55  ;  From  Dead  Water, 
North  Tynedale,  'a  long  tract  of  land  stretches  southward,  which 
was  formerly  Debateable  Land,  or  Threap  Ground,'  Mackenzie 
Nhb.  (18251  11-  257.  (3I  Wm.  Betty,  silly  body,  wes  a  lile,  reedan, 
cankert,  threeapan  paddock,  Spec.  Dial.  (1877)  pt.  i.  38.  e.Yks.i 
She's  varry  threeapin.  w.Yks.'  Lile,  threapen,  complin  Dannot, 
ii.  288.  (4)  w.Yks.  We'd  a  threapin"  do  ower  mi  fatther  brass, 
an'  we  all  fell  aht,  an'  noane  on  us  's  iver  spokken  to  one 
another  sin',  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  :  Feb.  18,  1899'.  (5^  Lan.  Dody's 
thrappin  fit  meltud  owey  ith  warmth  oth  brandy,  Scholes  Tim 
Gaiiiwattle  (1857'  47.     (6)  Nhb.',  Lakel.',  Cum.'" 

6.  To  contradict. 

w.Dur.i,  e.Yks.'.  w.Yks.  (E.G.)  Lan.  I  never  meet  thoose  two 
togetlier  but  they're  certain  to  be  threeapin  one  another  abeawt 
summat  (R.P.\  Chs.i,  Stf.'  sw.Lin.'  '  I  don't  want  to  threap, 
but  I  believe  it  was.'     To  a  child,  '  Don't  threap.'     Shr.' 

7.  To  complain,  call  out ;  to  reproach. 

Per.  Yc  needna  threep,  I've  the  feck  o'  thretty  shillin's  after 
payin'  the  doctor,  Jacque  Herd  Laddie,  27.  Hdg.  Longman^s 
Mag.  (Feb.  1901)  381.  e.Yks.  (Miss  A.)  Der.  Because  my 
grandad  left  his  money  as  he  chused  .  .  .  and  then  my  feyther 
threeps  it  at  me  as  if  it's  my  fault,  Verney  Stone  Edge  (1868)  i. 

8.  To  scold,  chide,  rebuke. 

n.Cy.  (P.R.);  Grose  (1790);  Blount  (1681).  Lan.  Who 
threped  an'  threped,  an'  aw  to  becaw'd  me,  Shadwell  Witches 
(1718)  V.  103.  Chs.  Th'  owd  lass  .  .  .  threap'd  me  foinly, 
Clough  B.  Brcsskittle  (1879)  '4-     s.Cy.  Grose  (1790). 

9.  To  beat,  flog,  thrash,  punish  severely. 

n.Cy.  Bailey  (1721);  ^Hall.)  s.Stf.  The  news  come  as  he'd 
bin  seed  to  thrapehis  wife,  Pinnock  Blk.  Cy.Ami.  (1895).  'War.'; 
War.3  I  shall  have  to  thrape  this  lad  before  he  will  attend  to  me. 
Wor.  I'll  thrape  you  finely  (R.M.E.);  Thrape  the  young  un  well, 
thot's  wot  'e  do  waant  (H.K.).    Shr.'    Hr.'.  Bound  Provinc.  (1876). 

Hence  Thraping  or  Threaping,  56.  a  beating,  thrashing. 

War.^  I'll  give  j'ou  a  good  thraping  for  your  impudence.  Wor. 
Come  home  and  give  her  a  'thraping'  because  she  was  liquor 
drinking,  Evesham  Jrn.  (Mar.  25,  1899)  ;  (H.K.)     Shr.2 

10.  In  thatching:  to  drive  down  a  peg  or  buckle  into  the 

thatch.         Wor.  thrap  'im  down  (H.K.). 

11.  sb.  A  pertinacious  assertion  ;  an  indictment,  charge, 
representation  of  facts. 

n.Sc.  Let  us  see  what  is  to  be  done,  and  hear  patiently  all 
assertions  and  threaps,  Wodrow  Soc.  Sel.  Biog.  (ed.  1845-7)  H- 
214.  Cai.'  Bch.  At  threeps  I  am  na  sae  perquire,  Nor  auld- 
farren  as  he,  Forbes  Aja.'t  ('742)  4.  Abd.  'Bout  onie  threap 
when  he  and  I  fell  out,  Ross  Hetenore  {\i(iQ)  35,  ed.  i8ia.  s.Sc. 
The  threep  was  fause,  an'  he  gang'd  tae  the  woodie,  an'  got 
n  thrawn  thrapple  for  a  deed  he  didna  dae,  Snaith  Fiercehearl 
(1897)  67. 

Hence  Thraip-knot,  sb.  an  assertion  made  without  any 
foundation,  with  the  object  of  finding  out  the  truth  of  wliat 
is  suspected  or  to  prevent  the  doing  of  a  thing  dreaded. 
Bnff.'  12.  Phr.  to  keep  or  slick  to  one's  threap,  to  adhere 
to  an  assertion  or  purpose. 

Sc.  Lady  Ashlon  .  .  .  will,  as  Scotchmen  say,  keep  her  threep, 
Scott  Bride  of  Lam.  (1819    .x.\vii  ;  (Jam.)     Cai.'     Dmf.  Walter 


shall  see  I'll  keep  my  threep.  Though  it  should  cost  me  dear, 
Johnstone  Poems  (1820')  82. 

13.  An  argument,  discussion  ;  a  dispute  ;  a  quarrel. 
Sh.I.  Haud  your  tongue,   Magnus,   we're   no   gaun   ta   git  in 

a  tracp  aboot  dat  da  n  glit,  Sh.  News  (July  3,  1897I.  Abd.  I  nae 
mair  sail  say  this  threap  about,  .  .  That  on  my  side  the  bargain 
didna  fa',  Ross  Helenore  (1768)  136,  ed.  1812.  Dmf.  I  had 
privately  a  kind  of  threap  that  the  brandy  should  be  yours, 
Carlyle  Lett.  (Apr.  1866;  IV.  331.  Edb.  They  stop  at  last,  but 
still  look  laith  The  threap  to  yield,  Har'st  Rig  (1794)  21,  ed.  1801. 
Cum.  I'll  pluck  a  lock  of  thy  threep,  Caine  Shad.  Crime  (1885)  30. 
w.Yks.  Dyer  Dial.  (1891)  68  ;  w.Yks.',  s.Lan.'  sw.Lin.'  We  had 
a  bit  of  a  threap  about  it. 

14.  A  contentious  or  quarrelsome  person. 

n.Yks."  w.Yks.  As  often  applied  to  a  woman  as  to  a  man. 
'  Shoo  is  a  threeap  ;  shoo's  niver  done ! '  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Feb. 
18,  1898). 

15.  A  tradition,  legend;  an  oft-repeated  saying;  a  report. 
Sc.  They'll  .  .  .  hae  an  auld  wife  when  they're  dying  to  rhyme 

ower  prayers  .  .  .  rather  than  they'll  hae  a  minister  ;  .  .  that's  an 
auld  threep  o'  theirs,  Scorr  Guy  M.  (1815)  xlv.  Rxb.  It  is  a  most 
senseless  and  unreasonable  thing  that  our  name  should  be  so 
yoked  with  the  Armstrongs  because  of  the  lilt  of  a  sill3'  old  threip, 
Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  39.  Dmf.  (Jam.)  Lin.'  There  have 
been  many  thrapes  about  me. 

16.  A  smart  stroke  ;  a  blow  causing  a  mark. 

Wor.  A  gie  'e  a  smart  thrape  o'  the  yed  (H.K.)  ;  I'll  give  j-ou 
a  thrape  or  two  across  your  back  in  a  minute  (R.M.E.).  Suf.'  'A 
gon  em  a  thrip  under  the  short  ribs. 

[5.  Thei  tiiaste  hyni  full  thraly,  fian  was  |)er  nothrepyng, 
York  Plays  (c.  1400)  430.  8.  OE.  pri:apiait,  to  reprove, 
correct  (Hall).] 

THREAPEN,  v.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lin.  1.  To  assert 
positively;  to  insist  on  a  thing  obstinatelj'. 

n.Cy.BAiLEY(i72i)  ;  Grose(i79o);  N.Cy.'    Lin.  Skinner(i57i). 

2.  To  reprove,  rebuke,  chide.    N.Cy.'',  e.Yks.  (K.) 
THREAST,  see  Thrist,  w.^ 
THREAT,  V.    Sc.  Irel.  Der.  Sur.  Dev.     [firlt,  }jret.] 

1.  To  threaten. 

Sc.  Threating,  striking,  and  burning  with  matches  servants  to 
cause  them  reveal  their  master,  Kirkton  Ch.  Hist.  {1817)  Append. 
404.  Per.  Thou  threats  that  Smith  by  the's  be  paid.  Smith  Poems 
(1714)  24,  ed.  1853.  I*"f-  Faither  threats  tae  use  the  tawse, 
Neilson  Poems  (1877)  16.  Ayr.  Does  haughty  Gaul  invasion 
threat  ?  Burns  Dili/.  Volunteers,  st.  i.  Gall.  To  threat  John 
Macmillan  with  your  swords  and  pistols,  as  if  he  were  a  fearful 
bairn,  Crockett  Dark  o'  Moon  (1902'  457.  Dwn.  Whun  danger 
threats,  return,  Savage-Armstrong  Ballads  (1901)  64.  Sur.  'Ee 
threats  to  chuck  pigwash  over  they,  Bickley  Sur.  Hills  (1890)  I. 
xiii.     e.Dev.  I,  too,  can  threat,  Jane  Lordship  (1897  .  137. 

Hence Threatful,«rf;'.  threatening;  threatening-looking. 

ne.Sc.  His  eyes  more  sunk,  .  .  his  forehead  more  wrinkled,  his 
nose  and  chin  more  threatful  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  them, 
Grant  Kcckleton,  7.  Kcd.  Threatfulest  skies  become  brichter 
When  Love  is  the  guide  o'  the  way.  Grant  Lays  (1884)  aoo. 

2.  To  contend  or  argue  persistently. 

Der.'  Ke  thraett-  mi,  daay'n  [He  thret  me  down]  (s.v.  Threap). 

[per  he  watj  jjreted,  &  ofte  fief  called,  Gaivayne  (c.  1360) 
1725.     OE.J?ri~aliaii,  to  threaten  (B.T.).] 

THREATEN,  v.  Yks.  Chs.  [firrtan,  Jjriatan.]  To 
intend,  purpose;  to  promise. 

n.Yks.  '  Aw  threeatened  ti  bu3'my  wife  a  new  gown.'  In  some 
parts  'threaten'  is  used  quite  as  often  as  'promise'  (T.K.).  w.Yks. 
( J.W.)  Chs.'  I've  threatened  to  go  and  see  him  many  a  time  ;  but 
I  have  never  been. 

THREAVE,  THREBBLE,  see  Thrave,  sb.,  Thribble. 

THREDEGAL,  adj.  Obs.  Suf  Unsettled,  applied 
only  to  the  weather.         '  The  weather  fare  ta  look  thredegal.' 

THREE,  Hum.  adj.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng. 
and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  dree  w.Som.'  nw.Dev.' ; 
tree  Sh.I.  Nrf  [hri.]  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Three-acre  land, 
see  below  ;  (2)  -bob-square,  triangular  ;  (3)  -cocked  hat, 
a  cocked  hat ;  (4)  -cord,  three-ply,  three  strand  ;  also 
used  advb. ;  (5)  -cornered,  irritable  ;  (6t  -cross-way,  the 
meeting  of  two  roads  without  intersecting;  (7)  -cunning, 
intensely  knowing,  peculiarly  sharp  or  acute ;  (8)  -day 
aguy,  a  tertian  ague  ;  (9)  -fold,  the  bog-bean,  Menyanthes 
trifoliata  ;  (10)  footed,  having  three  legs;  (11) -four,  three 
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or  four;  (12)  -gill  bottle,  a  bottle  holding  ih  pints;  (13) 
•girded,  of  a  cask,  &c. :  bound  or  girded  with  three  hoops ; 

(14)  -go,  a  measure  contained  three  times  in  half  a  pint  ; 

(15)  -grained  fork,  a  three-pronged  fork  ;  (16)  -leaved 
grass,  the  white  clover,  Tiifoliiim  repeiis;  (17)  leaved 
laverocks,  the  wood-sorrel,  t).Vrt//s  ^«/os<'//(j ;  (18)  -legs, 
{a)  three  larch  poles  fastened  together  at  the  top  by 
means  of  a  slightly-curved  iron  pivot ;  (i)  see  below;  (19) 
•man,  a  cluster  containing  three  nuts  ;  (20)  -neuked  or 
•nocked,  (<?)  see  (2);  (b)  see  (5);  (21)  -outs,  see  below; 
(221  -penny,  a  first  reading-book  ;  (23)  -plait  or  -plet, 
three-ply  or  plaited  ;  treble,  threefold  ;  (24)  -pound-tenner, 
see  below ;  (25)  -quarter-bred,  not  quite  full  bred  ;  (26) 
■quarter  clift,  a  mischievous  fellow;  (27) -quarter  coal, 
a  seam  of  coal  about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  in  thickness  ; 
a  stratum  of  coal  in  Lightmoor  Wimsey  Pit ;  (28)  -quarter 
man,  (a)  a  well-grown,  strong  lad  ;  see  below  ;  (h)  a  boy 
or  man  not  equal  to  full  work  owing  to  age,  infirmitj',  &c. ; 
(29)  -releet,  (30)  -road  end,  see  (6)  ;  (31)  -shear  or  -tup,  a 
sheep  that  has  been  thrice  shorn  ;  (32)  -square,  (a)  see 
(2);  (b)  see  (5);  (c)  a  triangle;  (33)  -staand,  in  three 
layers  or  portions  ;  (34)  -thrums,  the  purring  noise  made 
by  a  cat  when  pleased  ;  esp.  in  phr.  to  sing  three-llinans  ; 
(35)  -toed,  having  three  prongs;  (36)  -to-leet,  (37)  -want- 
way,  (38)  -way-leet,  see  (6)  ;  (39)  -year-old,  ia)  a  young 
animal,  applied  esp.  to  cattle ;  also  used  allrib. ;  (b)  pL,  see 
below. 

(i)  Ess.'  In  the  i6th  century  .  . .  tlie  owners  of  Canvey  gave 
one-third  thereof  in  fee  simple  to  ...  a  Dutchman  ...  in  con- 
sideration of  his  securing  the  whole  island  from  the  overflowing 
of  the  sea  ...  at  his  own  costs.  .  .  A  third  of  these  lands  still  goes 
to  the  repairs  of  the  sea-walls  ;  hence  the  term  three-acre  land  is 
applicable,  not  only  to  land  held  in  this  way  at  Canvey,  but  also 
to  land  held  in  other  parts  of  Ess.,  57.  (a)  n.Lin.*  It  was  a  thing 
three-bob-square,  like  th'  end  on  a  roof.  (3)  Snf.'  (4)  Sh.I.  I 
tried  da  bit  o"  treecord  tidder  ower  me  shooders,  Sh.  News  (Dec. 
22,  igoo).  (5)  Ctis.'  s.Chs.'  Yo  mun  mind  what  yo  sen  to  th' 
mester ;  he's  in  a  very  three-cornered  wee  this  mornin'.  Shr.' 
'Er's  in  a  mighty  three-cornered  'umour  to-day.  (6)  w.Som.i 
(7)  Hmp.>  (8j  s.Not.  (J.P.K.)  (9)  Gall.  (J.M.  ,  n.Yks.2  e.Yks. 
Marshall /?»)■.  £co)/.  (1788).  (10)  Nhb. ,  Dur.  She  next  tuke  up 
a  three-footed  siu\e,  Dmhaiii  Tracts  (ed.  1895')  II.  5.  (11)  Kcd. 
Sometimes  a  three-four  sma'  farms  to  unite  As  a'e  big  ane,  Kerr 
J\emmisceiices  (iSgo)  lot.  (i2)Lin.  (J.T.F. )  (13)  ne.Sc.  A  three 
girded  cog  with  the  girds  of  wood,  Gregor  Flk-Lore  (1881)  43. 
Ayr.  (Jam.)  (14)  s.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  (1890).  (15)  Oxf,' 71/5. 
aiid.  (i6jCor.  (B.  &H.)  (17)  Yks.  (B.  &  H.)  e.Yks.  Marshall 
Jiiir.  Econ.  (1796'.  (18,  a)  Clis.'  The  legs  are  spread  open  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  pulley  is  fixed  under  the  apex,  they  then  serve  for 
hoisting  timber  or  other  heavy  materials.  Smaller  ones  are  in  use 
to  hang  scales  to  when  potatoes  are  being  weighed  in  a  field.  (A) 
Shr.'  A  prop  to  support  the  shaft  of  a  loaded  cart  when  the  horse 
is  out ;  it  is  made  of  a  strong  oak-branch  having  three  forks,  which 
serve  for  feet,  the  branch  being  inverted  (s.v.  Nave).  (19) 
w.Yks.'  (20,  n)  Sc.  The  Captain  says  a  three-nookit  hankerchcr 
is  the  maist  fashionable  overlay,  Scorr  .^^///(//(rtf;)'  (1816)  xxxvi; 
(Jam.),  Cat'  w.Yks.' A  thrce-nooked  field.  Lan.  A  three-nooked 
crinoline  hung  on  to  th'  end  ov  a  clooas-prop,  Accrington  Obs.  [Feb. 
2,  1895).  (A)  s.Lan.'  Hoo's  getten  raythera  three-nook't  soart  ov 
a  temper,  39.  (21)  w.Som.'  Used  in  the  very  common  rustic  sar- 
c.-ism,  'A  ginlman  way  dree  outs — wit,  money,  and  manners.' 
(22)  Sc.  Learning  was  no  trouble  to  him  ;  and  he  was  reading  in 
the  '  threepenny'  before  Jamie  had  mastered  the  alphabet,  Swan 
Gates  of  Eden  (ed.  1B95)  iv.  (23)  Abd.  Afore  a  fortnicht  they 
doubled.  Three  weeks  mair  found  them  threeplet,  Abd.  Wkly. 
Fire  Press  (Mar.  16,  19011.  Edb.  Their  manes  how  neat,  Wi' 
three-plait  kues,  Liddle  Poems  (1821)  41.  Dur.'  'Three  plat,'  a 
threefold  plat  (s.v.  Plet).  (24)  Wil.'  The  name  given  by  bird- 
catchers  about  Salisbury  to  the  'Chevil'  variety  of  Goldfinch,  it 
being  more  valuable  than  the  ordinary  kind.  (25)  Ker.  The  fast 
three-quarter-bred  mare  between  the  shafts,  ISodkin  Shillelagh 
(1902)  32.  (26)  Ir.  Bob  M'Cann,  a  three  quarter  clift,  Carleton 
Trails  Peas.  fed.  1846)  4.  (27)  Nhb.'  The  3  Quarter  Coal  about 
3  Quarters  thick  or  more,  all  which  are  foul  or  bad  Coals,  and  not 
worth  much,  Compkat  Collier  (1708).  Shr.'  92,  Shr.*  (28,  a 
Nhb,'  In  collieries,  the  trams  were  formerly  dragged  along  liy  a 
boy  who  held  two  'soams'  in  his  hand  and  pulled,  whilst  a 
stronger  lad  'put'  from  behind.  The  boy  in  front  was  called  a 
'foal,'   'foaley,'  or  'quarter-man,'  and   if  there   were   disparity 


between  the  two  the  stronger  lad  behind  was  known  as  a  '  three- 
quarter-man.'  If  the  two  lads  were  of  an  equal  strength  they 
were  called  'half-marrows.'  (6)  Saf.  (M.B.-E.)  Ess.  Twelve 
men  who  drew  full  wages,  and  four  lads  about  sixteen  to  seven- 
teen years  old,  who  went  as  '  three-quarter  men,'  Burmester 
yo//H  Z.o//( 1 901)  76.  (29- e  An.',  Suf.  (,C,G.B.)  (30)  Lan.  A'ch- 
boggarts  held  revel  at  every  '  three-road  end,'  Harland  &  Wil- 
kinson Flk-Lore  (1867)  60,  (31  Der.*,  nw.Dsr.',  Lin,',  Suf.' 
(32.  a)  Wm.  A  three  square  bit  o'  wood  (B.K.\  n.Yks,  A  three- 
square  file  (I.W,).  w.Yks.',  e.Lan.i.  Chs.',  s.Chs.',  n.Lin.',  Lei.', 
War.s,  Shr.',  Suf.  (C.G.B.>,  Suf.',  Ess.',  w.Som.'  [Anier.  Dial. 
Notes  (1896)  I.  334. J  (b)  s.Chs.'  Oo^z  in  Q  veri  three-skwacT 
ybomur.  Shr.'  The  maister  seems  in  a  thrce-squar'  temper  this 
mornin'.  (c)  Wra,  (13. K,)  Shr,,  Hrf.  Bound  Provinc.  (1876). 
Ess.  A  yard  it  had,  in  shape  A  sort  ov  a  three-square,  Clark 
J.  Noakes  (1839^  st.  16.  (33)  Sh,I.  Irvine  begood  ta  pit  a'  da 
bread — treestaand,  i'  da  sea  box,  Sh.  Neivs  (Dec.  9,  1899).  (34) 
Nhb.'  D'ye  hear  pussy  singin  three-thrums'  Dur.',  Wra.  (B.K.\ 
n.Yks.'*  e.Yks,'  Ah  like  ti  hear  oor  cat  sing  three-thrums, 
MS.  add.  (T.H.)  w.Yks.'^s^  n.Lin.'  (35)  Cai.'  Ayr.  A  three- 
taed  leister,  Burns  Z)r.  Horn  hook  {ijSs)  st.6.  (36  E%s.e.Aii.  (Apr. 
1863).  (37)  Hrt.  (H.G.)  (38)  Suf.  (Hall.)  (39,  <j)  Sh.L  Doo 
kens  what  owertook  Tamy's  tree-yirl'd — I  can  say  sha  wis  a  koo, 
Sh.  Neu'S  (Aug.  6,  1898).  {b;  Lioi.  'Two-yearold '  and  'three- 
year-old  '  are  names  of  two  factions  in  the  co.  Limerick,  that  from 
their  continual  fighting  give  the  authorities  much  trouble,  Flk-Lore 
Rcc.  (i88i,  IV.  122. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  not  to  be  able  to  say  three  zvords  of  a  sort,  not  to 
speak  coherently  ;  (2)  l/ie  three  counties,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  Essex,  as  distinct  from  the  'shires';  (3)  —sevens, 
the  year  1777  ;  (4)  three  faces  under  ov  in  a  hood,  the  pansy, 
Viola  tricolor ;  (5)  —  halfpence  and  Into  pence,  (6)  — halfpence 

for  two  pence,  a  slow,  ambling  canter  ;  (7)  —  sheets  to  or  in 
the  ivind,  partly  intoxicated;  (8)  — stirs  and  a  iK'allop,  see 
below  ;  (9)  to  count  by  Ihrceses,  to  count  three  at  a  time. 

(i)  Not.  A'.  >!-  O.  (1868,  4th  S.  i.  605.  (2)  e.An.'  (s.v,  Shercs). 
(3)  Ayr.  He  biggit  himsel',  he  says,  in  the  three  sevens,  Service 
A'u/n«rfKms  ( 1 890  I  1 6.  (4^  Lnk.  Patrick  P/(Jh/s  (1831)  124.  Yks. 
(B.  &.  H.),  Nhp.',  Shr.'  (5)  w.Som.'  Dh-oal  au-s  au'vees  gcos 
lau'ngdree  aa-pnsn  tuup'ns  [The  old  horse  always  goes  along  in 
a  slow  ambling  canter].  nw.Dev.'  (6)  Nhb.  They  can  hear  the 
occasional  rattle  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  or  the  '  three-ha'pence  for 
tuppence'  of  a  cantering  horse,  Graham  Red  Scaur  (1896)  35. 
(71  e,Lth.  An'ra  had  taen  mair  nor  was  guid  for  him  ;  he  wasna 
what  ye  micht  ca'  fou,  but  three  sheets  in  the  wind.  Hunter 
/.  Inwick  (1895')  235.  e.An.  He  teaches  them  to  swim  an'  takes 
moa.st  trouble  with  their  eddication  when  three  sheets  in  the  wind. 
Harris  East-Ho  (1902).  Nrf.  Arter  tea.  I  was  got  verry  nigh 
free  sheets  to  the  wind,  Emerson  Son  0/ Fens  (1892)  242.  (,8) 
Edb.  Eighty  years  ago  in  Edinburgh  it  was  the  custom  for  a  man 
to  walk  through  the  town  every  day  bearing  a  large  shin  bone  of 
beef.  His  cry  was  'three  stirs  and  a  wallop  for  a  bawbee.'  All 
the  housewives  had  their  vegetables  stewing  for  the  soup  and 
gladly  paid  their  bawbees  for  the  privilege  of  three  stirs  witli  the 
bone,  which  was  supposed  to  flavour  the  stew,  B'hant  Dy.  Post 
(Nov.  26,  1892^  in  A'.  6^  Q.  (1893)  8th  S.  iii.  86.     (9^  e.An.' 

3.  Comb,  and  phr.  in  names  of  games:  (i)  Three-card 
laiit,  the  card  game  of  '  loo ' ;  (2)  -days'  holidays,  (3)  — 
dukes,  see  below  ;  (4)  -holes,  (5)  -hole-teazer,  a  game  of 
marbles ;  (6j  — jolly  butchers,  (7)  — jolly  IVelshinen,  a 
children's  game;  (8)  — knights  front  Spain,  see  (3);  (9) 
—  little  ships,  (10)  — man's  niarriage,  (11)  — old  bachelors, 
see  below;  (12) -penny  morris,  (13) -pin  morris  ormerels, 
the  game  of  nine  men's  morris;  see  Merrils;  (14)  — 
sailors,  see  below;  (15)  -stone-ducker,  a  game  of  mar- 
bles ;  (16)  —  straws,  a  game  at  pitchback  ;  see  below ; 
(17)  — sweeps,  see  below;  (18)  — up,  a  game  played  by 
costermongers. 

(ii  Cum.  Some  at  three-card  lant  wad  laak,  RiciiAnDSON  Talk 
(1876 1  59;  Three-card  lant,  an  lant  oa  at's  on,  an  beggar  me 
n.iybor,  Sargisson  yof  Scoap  (,1881)  26.  Wm.  Mricgs  Remains 
(1825)  237  ;  Lonsdale  Mag.  (1822)  III.  378.  (a^  Shr.  Two  players 
hold  up  their  joined  hands,  the  rest  pass  under  one  by  one, 
repeating  'Three  days  holidays!'  .  .  They  pass  under  a  second 
time,  all  repeating  'Bumping  daj',  bumping  day!'  when  the 
two  leaders  strike  each  player  on  the  back  in  passing.  The  third 
time  they  say  'Catch,  catch,  catch!'  and  the  leaders  catch  the 
last  in  the  train  between  their  arms.  He  has  the  choice  of 
'strawberries  and  grapes,'  and  is  placed  behind  one  uf  the  leaders; 


THREEAK 


[no] 


THRESH 


according  to  his  answer.  When  all  have  been  caught,  the  two 
pull  against  each  other,  Burne  F/t-Loie  (1883)  522.  (3)  [In  gen. 
dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. ;  see  below.  Three  children,  gen. 
boys,  are  chosen  to  represent  the  three  dukes.  The  rest  of  the 
players  represent  maidens.  The  three  dukes  stand  in  line  facing 
the  maidens,  who  hold  hands,  and  also  stand  in  line.  Sufficient 
space  is  left  between  the  two  lines  to  admit  of  each  line  in  turn 
advancing  and  retiring.  .  .  The  alternate  verses  demanding  and 
answering  are  thus  sung.  .  .  At  the  9th  or  last  verse  they  [dukes] 
'  name  '  one  of  the  girls,  who  then  crosses  over  and  joins  hands 
with  them.  The  game  then  continues  by  all  four  singing  '  Here 
come  four  dukes  a-riding,'  and  goes  on  until  all  the  maidens  are 
ranged  on  the  duke's  side,  Gomme  Gai>ies{i8g8)  248-g.]  (4)  Lon. 
GoMME  Games  (1898)  256.  (5)  Nhb.  Bedstocks — that  canny  gam's 
noo  duen.  An'  three  hole  teazer  tee,  Allan  Tyncside  Siigs.  (ed. 
1871)  397  ;  Nhb.'  A  game  at  marbles,  played  with  three  holes 
scooped  in  the  ground.  1,6)  Suf.'  (7I  Cm.  One  child  is  supposed 
to  be  taking  care  of  others,  who  take  hold  of  her  or  of  each  other. 
Three  children  personate  the  Welshmen.  These  try  to  rob  the 
mother  or  caretaker  of  her  children.  They  each  try  to  capture  as 
many  as  they  can,  Gomme  I'i.  257.  (8)  [A  game  somewhat  similar 
to  Three  Dukes ;  in  gen.  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  See  Gomme 
ib.  257-79.]  (9)  Lon.  Two  lines  of  children  stand,  hand  in  hand, 
facing  one  another.  Thej'  advance  and  retire  in  line,  with  dancing 
steps  alternately.  The  children  sing  the  lines.  When  the  last 
verse  is  sung  a  girl  from  the  end  of  each  line  advances  and  the 
two  dance  round  together.  This  is  continued  until  all  in  turn 
have  danced  in  the  space  between  the  lines,  ib,  280-1.  (10)  Der. 
For  this  game  three  '  men '  are  used,  and  the  board  on  which  the 
game  is  played  contains  nine  holes  or  points.  .  .  Two  played  the 
game,  laying  their  men  alternately  on  any  of  the  points  of  the 
board.  The  object  of  each  player  was  to  get  his  men  '  all  in  a  row,' 
and  the  game  was  won,  N.t^  Q.  (1877)  5th  S.  viii.218.  (11)  Yks. 
A  game  resembling  '  Silly  old  man'  i,q.v.),  Gomme  ib.  282.  (12,  13) 
n.Yks.'  (s.v.  Merls).  (14)  [A  game  resembling  Three  Dukes, 
&c. ;  in^fH.  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  See  Gom.me  16.  283-9.]  ('5J 
Nrf.  (P.H.E.)  (16)  War.2  Three  rows  of  earth,  sand,  &c.,  are 
placed  in  parallel  lines  about  a  foot  and  a  half  apart.  Each  plaj'er 
is  careful  not  to  step  or  descend  upon  these  'straws'  when  pitching 
over  the  boy  who  makes  the  back,  lest  he  himself  should  be  forced 
to  take  the  other's  place.  .  .  When  the  three  straws  are  passed, 
and  the  one  '  down  '  is  told  to  '  foot  it,'  he  does  so  by  placing  one 
foot  lengthwise  against  the  other  resting  sideways,  and  then 
biinging  the  side-long  foot,  still  sideways,  in  advance,  and,  lastly, 
setting  the  now  rear  foot  beside,  but  in  front  of  its  fellow  ;  and 
again  makes  the  back.  This  goes  on  until  the  distance  is  so  great 
that  one  leaper,  less  agile  than  liis  fellows,  fails  to  reach  the 
'back,'  or  steps  over  or  on  the  last  straw  to  do  so,  when  he  is 
'  down.'  .  .  When  the  one  '  down '  has  a  foot  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  straw — a  position  which  is  called  '  the  fly ' — each  leaper 
must  clear  his  back,  and  the  three  straws.  (17)  Sth.  First  of  all 
there  is  a  number  of  girls  that  stands  in  a  row.  There  are  other 
three  girls  in  front  of  them.  There  is  another  girl  at  the  back  of 
the  row  of  girls.  The  three  girls  sings  [5/c] :  'Here's  three  sweeps, 
three  by  three.  And  on  by  the  door  they  bend  their  knee,' Nicholson 
Golspie  [i8g'])  169.  (i8j  Lon.  'Shove-halfpenny'  is  another  game 
played  by  them  ;  so  is  '  Three  up,'  Mayhew  Loud.  Labour  (1851) 
I.  12. 

THREEAK,  THREEDLE,  THREEFE,  see  Traik, 
Threadle,  Thrave,  ib. 

THREEK,  sb.  s.Chs.'  [|'nk.]  A  cluster  of  thistles 
growing  in  a  field. 

Eeur,  goa-  baak-  I'ln  kiit  dhaat'  three-k  uz  yu)n  left  dheeilr. 

THREEN,  THREEP,  THREEPLE,  see  Thren(e, 
Threap,  Thribble. 

THREEP-TREE,  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Wm.  [|?rIp.trT.]  The 
wooden  bar  or  beam  to  which  horses  are  yoked  for 
ploughing. 

Cld.  (Jam.)  Cum.  Morton  C)cfo.  .<4^;7f.  (1863)  ;  Cum.'*  Wm. 
When  thoo'syoken  up  ta  plew  thoo  puts  t'  S-linkon  t'swinnglctree 
lliroo  t'D-link  on  t'threeptree,  than  thoo's  e'  fettle  fer  owt  (B.K.^. 

THREESH,  sb.  Obs.  Wxf.'  A  trace ;  the  traces  of 
a  car. 

THREESOME,  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks. 
Also  written  threesum  Sc.  (Jam.)  Cai.'  N.Cy.';  and  in 
forms  threesam  Cum."  ;  thresum  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  thrissome, 
thrissum  n.Yks.*;  treesim,  treesome  Sh.I.  [Irrssni ; 
l^risani.]  1.  ad/.  Triple;  threefold,  esp.  in  co«i6.  Three- 
some reel,  a  reel  or  dance  performed  by  three  persons. 


Ayr.  There's  threesome  reels,  and  foursome  reels,  Burns  Deii's 
awa' ;  The  lintie  is  a  weel-faured  bird,  Wi'  threesome  sangs  o' 
glee.  Service  Dr.  Diigiiid  (ed.  1887)  107.  Kcb.  There  wus  a 
threesome  reel,  an'  Aul'  Sandy  wus  yin  o'  the  set,  Trotter  Gall. 
Gossip  (igoi)  252.  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  Nhb.  Could  bang  them  a'  at 
threesome  reels,  Wilson  Pilnian's  Pay  (1843)  42  ;  Nhb.'  Cum. 
Tou  kens  we  danc'd  a  threesome  reel,  Anderson  Bd/Znrfs  (1805)2. 
n.Yks.2 

2.  sb.  Three  together ;  a  party  or  set  of  three ;  a  reel  or 
game  in  which  only  three  can  take  part. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Dey  wir  a  funny  lookin'  treesome,  Ollason 
Afareel  [igoi)  17;  Da  treesim  is  staandin' ta  der  bellies  i' da  watter, 
5//.  A'«t's  (June23,  1900).  Cai.'  Ags.  The  threesome  were  aboot 
the  laist  to  leave  the  tents,  Reid  Howetooii,  95.  e.Sc.  You  and 
Laurie  Lugton  and  Gipsy  Johnstone,  you  were  a  wild  threesome, 
Strain  Eliiislie's  Drag-net  (1900)  61.  Gall.  Mactacgart  Eticycl. 
(1824)  497,  ed.  1876.  N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  Cum.  Beneath  his  strokes 
a'  threesome  fell,  Stagg  Mise.  Poems  (ed.  1807)  94  ;  A  threesome 
then  caper'd  Scotch  reels,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed.  1808)  172 ;  Cum." 

THREEVE,THREEVELESS,seeThrave,s6.,Thraive- 
less. 

THREE- WEEK,  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Not.  Also 
in  forms  threewick  Chs.' ;  threewik  s.Chs.'  nw.Der.' ; 
threwik  e.Lan.' ;  thruick  ni.Lan.' s.Lan.' ;  treek,  trewk- 
Lan.  [f>rr-wlk,  -wik.]  1.  A  period  of  three  weeks. 
Cf  fortnight. 

w.Yks.  Two  fond  stock-doves  that  I  fund  nesting  a  three- week 
late  up  i'  Little  John's  Wood,  Sutcliffe  Shameless  Wayne  (1900) 
221.  e.Lan.',  m.Lan.',  s  Lan.'  Chs.'  We  speak  of  a  threewick 
in  the  sing,  number  in  the  same  manner  as  we  speak  of  a  fortnight ; 
Chs.^  s.Chs.i  Oo)z  bin  jed  gy'efin  on  fiir  u  threywik.  Der.', 
nw.Der.'  Not.  For  full  a  three-week  after  what  I  have  bin  telling 
you,  Hooton  Bilberry  Thurtand  (1836). 

Hence  Treeksin  or  Trewksin,  adv.  three  weeks  since. 
Lan.  Brockett  Gl.  (1846).  2.  Coiitp.  Threeweek-street, 
the  County  Court. 

w.Yks.  They'n  nivver  to  gooa  it  threeweek-street — nivver 
botherd  wit  baileys,  Bywater  Sheffield  Dial.  (1839)  113;  w.Yks.* 

THREFF,  see  Through,  prep. 

THREFT,  adj.  }  Obs.  Lth.  (Jam.)  Reluctant,  un- 
willing ;  perverse.     Cf  tharf,  2. 

THREHEEN,  sA.  Irel.  The  leg  of  a  stocking  without 
the  foot. 

Wxf.  (P.W.J.)  ;  A  caubeen,  threheen,  and  a  sligeen  on  his 
unfortunate  head  and  feet,  Kennedy  Evenings  Duffrey  (1869)  306. 

[Jr.  troighiii,  a  brogue,  slipper,  a  stocking  without  a  sole 
(O'Reilly).] 

THREISH,  THREKLY,  see  Treesh,  Thereckly. 

THREN(E,  sb.  and  v.   Sc.   Also  written  threen.    [|'rin.] 

1.  sb.  A  song  or  refrain  ;  7?^.  a  story  or  tradition  of  a 
ghostly  and  gen.  superstitious  nature.     Cf.  thrain. 

Per.  The  thren  of  the  dove,  and  the  owl,  and  the  bat,  Which  an 
old  minstrel  mason  was  heard  to  relate,  Spence  Pofois  (1898)  171; 
(Jam.)  Edb.  With  mournful  ditties  sings  the  drooping  thrush, 
And  tragickThrenesare  heard  from  every  bush,  PENNECUiK//f//co« 
(1720)  136. 

2.  V.  To  tell  ghost  stories  or  superstitious  tales. 

Per.  Ae  nicht  leaning  Owre  deein'  embers,  Kate  sat  threening, 
Spence  Poems  (1898)  184. 

THRENG,  see  Throng. 

THRESCOT,  sb.  Der.  Not.  Also  in  forms  threscod 
s.Not.  ;  threscold  Der.' ;  threskut  n.Der.  [[:>re'sk3t.]  A 
dial,  form  of 'threshold.' 

Der.i*  n.Der. 'Wash  that  threskut.'  Common (S.O.A.).  nw.Der.' 
s.Not.  She  shall  niver  come  across  ma  threscod  again  (J.P. K.\ 

THRESH,  sb.^  Sc.  Also  in  forms  thrash,  thrush. 
[I'reJ.]    A  rush. 

Sc.  Wi'  their  teeth  green  threshes  chackit,  Wilson  Poems 
(1822)  Tuia  Mice.  e.Fif.  It  brocht  furth  plentifu'  craps  o'  nateral 
girss,  threshies,  spretis  an'  segs,  Latto  Tarn  Bodkin  (1864)  i. 
Slg.  Pliant  bends  like  ony  thrash,  Muir  Poems  (1818)  73.  Rnf. 
Owre  the  burn  'Yont  the  green,  an'  thro'  the  thrashes,  Picken 
Poems  (1788)  155  (Jam.).  Ayr.,  Lth.  (Jam.)  Twd.  The  frozen 
lock  and  the  dowie  threshes,  Buchan  IFealher  (i8gg)  182.  Rxb. 
Threshes  formed  the  theekin,  Riddell  Poft.  IVks.  (1871)  II.  127. 

Hence  Thrush-bush,  sb.  a  rush. 

Sc.  Their  bare  preaching  now  Makes  the  thrush-bush  keep  the 
cow,  Cleland  Poems  (1697)  30  (Jam.). 


THRESH 


[III] 


THRIFT 


THRESH,  I',  and  sb.'  Sc.  Der.  Also  in  form  thrash 
Sc.  tfrej;  f>raj.]  1.  v.  \n  \>\\t.  lo  thresh  other  folk's  corn, 
to  meddle  in  other  people's  aftairs. 

Der.  It's  niver  no  good  a-threshin'  other  folk's  corn ;  j-e  allays 
gets  the  flail  agin  i'yc  own  eye  somehow,  Ouida  Puck  (ed.  1901)  vi. 

2.  sb.   A  beating,  dashing  noise,  as  of  rain. 

Gall.  The  thresh  ollhe  rain  upon  the  lattice  casement,  Crockett 
Black  Douglas  {1899J  305. 

3.  In  phr.  with  a  thrash,  'at  one  blow";  immediately. 
Ayr,  1  appeared  in  the  court  in  Edinburgh  wi' a  thrash, and  had 

the  case  settled  in  a  jifly,  Hunter  Studies  (1870)  235. 

THRESH,  see  Thrush,  sb} 

THRESHEL,  sb.'  Lan.  War.  Won  Shr.  Hrf  Glo. 
Hmp.  Wil.  Som.  Cor.  Also  written  threshal  Hrf.'; 
threshell  Lan. ;  threshle  Wil.' ;  and  in  forms  thrashal 
Shr.';  thrashel(l  Shr.»  Hrf.'^  Hmp.' Cor.*;  thrashle  Som.; 
throstle  War.  [jjre'/l.]  A  flail  ;  also  in  phr.  a  pair  of 
ilireshels.     Cf.  drashel,  sb} 

Lan.  (S.W.),  (K.),  War.  (J.R.W.).  w.Wor.',  Shr.' 2,  Hrf.'2 
C\o.  Home  Subsecivae  (till)  430;  Glo.',  Hmp.  (J.R.W.  ,  Hmp.' 
Wil.  Davis  y<^w.^I8I3);  Wil.'    Som.  W.  &  J.  G/.  (1873).     Cor.^s 

\0E. perscet. priscel,  a  flail  (Sweet).] 

THRESHEL,  s*.^  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Not.  Lin. 
e.An.  Also  in  forms  thrashel  Abd. ;  thrassel  Suf. ; 
thressel  n.Lin.' ;  thressle  vv.Yks.'  Not.' ;  throshel  Suf.  ; 
troshel  e.An.' ;  trestle  Nrf     [jjre'Jl.]  1.  A  dial,  form 

of '  threshold.'     See  Drashel.  sb!^ 

Sc.  Luckie  out  o'er  the  threshal  goes,  Pennecuik  Coll.  (1787) 
13.  Abd.  To  cross  the  thrashel  o'  oor  hoose,  Williams  Fairmer's 
Tint  Laddies  (1900)  st.  4.  N.I.'  Don.  The  house  crammed, 
kitchen  an'  room,  all  the  time,  from  the  threshel  to  the  backstone, 
Macmanus  Bend  of  Road  (18981  90.  w.Yks.  Ah  see  yo've  gotten 
a  new  thressle  on  t'door-hoile,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Feb.  25,  1899). 
Not.'  Lin.  Vox  agro  Line,  frequens. — Tritorium,  Skinner  (1671). 
n.Lin.',  e.An.'  Nrf.  Polly  she  tumbled  over  the  trostle,  CozENS- 
Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  15.  Suf.  (C.T.)  ;  (M.E.R.) 
2.  A  wooden  bar  fixed  against  the  bottom  of  a  door  to 
keep  out  rain.    e.Lan.' 

THRESHER,  56.  Yks.  [)jre-j3(r).]  In  x>hr.  to  pull  like 
a  thresher,  to  pull  strongly.  w.Yks.  Hallam  Wadsley  Jack 
(1866)  viii. 

THRESHER,  see  Thrusher. 

THRESHET,  sb.  Chs.'^  s.Chs.'  Shr.'  Also  written 
threshat  Chs.';  and  in  form  thrashat  Shr.'  [Misprinted 
thrasket  Chs.'^]    A  flail ;  occas.  in  pi. 

THRESH-FOD,  sb.  Obs.  Yks.  A  dial,  form  of 
'threshold.'    w.Yks.  (Hall.),  w.Yks.' 

THRESHIE-COAT,  sb.     Sc.     An  old  working  coat. 

Sc.  My  ain  auld  brown  threshie-coat  of  a  short  gown,  Scott 
Midlothian  (1818)  xvi.  Rxb.  The  seams  of  the  old  threshycoat 
I  wore,  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  172, 

THRESHING,  ppl.  adf  Sc.  Irel.  Also  written 
thrashing  Sc.  [{)ra'Jin.]  In  co;;//i.  (i)  Threshing-board, 
the  board  on  which  grain  is  threshed  with  the  flail ;  (2) 
•tree,  a  flail. 

(,1)  n.Ir.  They  had  the  Ihreshin'  boards  prappit  up  on  fower 
barrels,  Lyttle  Paddy  McQuillan,  88.  (2)  Edb.  Rest  your  weary 
shanks  awhile,  Come,  rest  your  thrashin'-tree,  Maclagan  Poems 
(1851)236. 

THRESHWOOD,sZ>.  Sc.  Cum.Wm.  Lan.  Also  in  forms 
threshurt  Cum.' ;  threshut  m.Lan.' ;  threshwart  Fif. 
(JAM.)  ;  threshwort  Fif  (ib.)  Cum. ;  threshwurt  Cum.' 
|{)rejwud,  -wad,  -wat.]  A  dial,  form  of '  threshold  ' ;  the 
sill  or  wooden  beam  in  front  of  the  door. 

Fif.  The  threshwart  is  distinguished  from  the  'dore-stane,' the 
former  denoting  the  sill  or  piece  of  wood  above  the  '  dore-stane,' 
in  old  houses,  on  which  the  door  shut,  as  it  was  also  meant  for 
throwing  off  the  rain  (Jam.).  Cum.  The  threshwort's  worn 
quite  hollow  down,  Dickinson  Lit.  Rem.  (1888)  234 ;  Cum.' 
Wm.  Upon  this  thresh-wood  .  .  .  cross  straws  were  laid,  Briggs 
7?;»«fli«s(  1825)  315.  e.Yks.  As  long  as  there's  a  threshwood  to 
the  door,  or  a  tile  on  the  roof,  Wray  Neslleton  (1876)  148; 
(C.E.F.)  Lan.  Mind  thou  doesno'  tumble  o'er  that  threshut, 
Brierley  Out  o/lVork,  X.     m.Lan.' 

THRESKLE,  sl>.  Not.  [breskl.]  A  dial,  form  of 
'  threshold.'    Cf  threshel,  si.-' 

s.Not.  She  werestanning  on  the  threskle  ;  she  wouldn't  coom 
in(J.P.K.). 


THRESKUT,THRESSLE.  see  Threscot,  Threshel,  sb.^ 

THRESTLE,  sb.  Yks.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Also  written 
thressel  n.Lin.'  ;  and  in  form  tbrussle  e.Yks.  [)>re'sl.J 
A  corruption  of '  trestle.'     Also  used  altrib. 

e.Yks.  The  things  fullockt  abool  bahn  flccar,  undher  teeable  an 
atwixt  thrussle  legs,  Nicholson /V*.  5^.  (1889^  34.  Der.'  •.Not 
For  tables  they  hed  boards  on  threstles  (J. P.K.I.     n.Lin.' 

THREUCH,  THREVE,  see  Through,  s6.«,  Thrave,  sb. 

THREWIK,  sec  Three-week. 

THRIBBLE,  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Not. 
Lei.  War.  Wor.  Ess.  Ken.  Also  written  thrible  Ken.'; 
and  in  forms  threbble  Nhb.'  nw.Der.';  threble  s.Not. 
Ess.;  threeple  Abd.  (Jam.)  [j>ribl;  jjrebl.]  A  corrup- 
tion of  treble'  from  association  witli  'three' ;  threefold. 

Abd.  (Jam.)  Nhb.  Ye've  paid  just  thribblc  as  much  for'd  as  ye 
owt.  Cum.  (E.W.P.),  Cum.',  n.Yks."  w.Yks.  '  Double  handed 
and  thribble  throated.'  Said  of  a  person  who,  although  he  may 
have  a  good  income,  spends  a  large  proportion  of  it  in  drink 
S.K.C.)  ;  w.Yks.'*,  s.Lan.',  nw.Der.',  Not.'  s.Not.  I'd  give 
threble  the  value  before  I'd  loase  it  (J.P.K.%  Lei.'  Yo'll  pee 
dooble  or  thribble,  an'  not  so  good  nayther.  War.*  w.Wor.' 
The  b'ys  nowadaays  is  that  fast,  thaay'll  sahce  [sauce]  a  man 
thribble  thar  age.     se.Wor.',  Ken.' 

Hence  Threbled,  pp.,  obs.,  taking  or  skimming  the 
cream  oft' milk  for  the  third  time.     Cf.  fleet,  v.-  H.  1. 

Ess.  It  is  then  threbled  or  put  into  tubs,  or  still  deeper  vessels, 
where  it  is  occasionally  sliimmed  and  kept  as  long  as  any  appear- 
ance of  cream  or  richer  milk  is  found  to  form  upon  the  suifacc, 
Marshall  Review  (1817")  \'.  164. 

THRIBBLE,  see  Thible. 

THRIB'LOUS,  adf  m.Yks.'  A  mispronunciation  of 
'  frivolous.' 

THRIBS.  sb.  pi.  Lin.  Suf  Amer.  Also  in  form  tribs 
Suf  [bribz.]  Three,  used  esp.  in  playing  marbles. 
Cf  dubs. 

Lin.'  se.Lin.  Makeitthribs(j.T.B.).  Suf.'  [Amer.Z)i<i/.  A^o/« 
(1896)  I.  24-] 

THRICE-COCK,  sb.  Midi.  Lei.  War.  Shr.  Also  in 
form  throice-  Lei.'  [Irais-,  {)rois-kok.]  The  missel- 
thrush,  Tiirdiis  viscivorus.  A  corruption  of '  thrush-cock ' 
(q.v.). 

Midi.  SwAiNSONB/rrfi(i885)  a.  Lei.',  War.'*  Shr.  Swainson 
ib.  ;  Shr.' 

THRICE-THRUMS,  sb.  Stf '  The  purring  of  a  cat. 
See  Three-thrums,  s.v.  Three,  1  (34). 

THRICHE,  THRICKER,  see  Thrutch,  Tricker. 

THRID,  see  Thread,  Third. 

THRIDDLE,  sb.  I. Ma.  A  shiver,  a  convulsive  move- 
ment. 

The  thriddle  of  thrimblin  that  shivered  the  back  of  this  Harrj', 
Brown  IVilch  (1889^  65. 

THRIEP,  THRIEVE,  see  Threap,  Thrave,  sb. 

THRIF,  see  Through,  preb..  Thrift,  sb} 

THRIFT,  sb}  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Wm.  Yks.  Der.  Also  in 
forms  thrif  e.Yks.'  ;  trift  S.  &  Ork.'  [)>rift.]  \.  In 
coiiip.  (i)  Thrift-box,  a  money  or  savings  box  ;  (2)  -hod, 
the  profitable  part  of  a  business;  (3)  -pot,  see  (i). 

(i)  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  A  thrift  box,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  is  put 
up  against  the  wall  and  every  customer  puts  in  something. 
Brand  Pop.  Antiq.  (ed.  1777)  164.  Dur.',  Wm.',  n.Yks.", 
e.Yks.',  Der.',  nw.Der.'  (2)  n.Yks.'  He's  gitten  thrift-hod  on't. 
(3I  w.Yks.  Vol  find  all  that  i'  t'thrift-pot  at  yod  a  spent,  Tom 
Treddi  ehoyle  Baiinsia  Ann.  (1862)  54  ;  w.Yks.'"* 

2.  Prosperity,  success  ;  luck.     Also  in  co»ib.  Ill  thrift. 
Sh.I.  Ill  trift  be  ta  her  fuil  face  dat  put  dee  aff  o't,  Stewart 

7"n/«(i892)  86.  Bch.  Then  to  his  thrift  he  bid  adieu.  Forbes 
Dominie  (1785)  29.  Lth.  Beauty's  e'en  a  doubtfu'  gift,  Wi'miekle 
shew,  but  little  thrift,  Ballantine  Poems  (1856)  71. 

Hence  (i)  Thriftless,  adf  unprofitable,  useless;  un- 
prosperous,  unsuccessful ;  (2)  "Triftin,  sb.  in  coinb.  111 
triftin,  bad  luck,  ill  success  ;  see  below. 

(O  Ayr.  Learmont  .  .  .  did  much  to  temper  and  turn  aside  the 
thriftless  ordinances  of  his  superior,  Galt  Cilhaiae  (1823)  xviii. 
Dmf.  Dinna  grieve  for  me  Nor  wi'  a  thriftless  sorrow  mum,  Thom 
Jock  o'  Knowe  (1878)  90.  (a)  S.  &  Ork.'  '  I'll  triftin'  on  dat  face,' 
may  your  face  (fig.  for  the  whole  person)  not  thrive. 

3.  Work,  occupation,  employment,  business. 

Sh.I.  HUve  by  your  trift  ane  of  you,  an'  help  aunty  ta  scraep. 


THRIFT 
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THRIPPLE 


S/i.  News  (Oct.  8,  1898)  ;  S.  &  Ork.i  Work  of  any  kind,  but 
particularly  knitting.  Frf.  The  darger  left  his  thrift,  Lowson 
Giiidfollow  (1890I  239.  Edb.  When  night  comes  on  .  .  .  lassessit 
down  to  their  thrift,  Crawford  Poems  (1798)  43. 

THRIFT,  sb?-  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Vpriit.]  Growing  pains 
experienced  by  young  people. 

w.Yks.^"  Lan.  Grose  {1790)  MS.  add.  (P.)  e.Lan.',  m.Lan.i 
s.Lan.'  That  lad's  getten  th'  thrift.  Chs.i  What  ails  the,  pooin 
llii  face  ?     It's  nowt  bu"  th'  thrift  that  tha's  getten.     s.Chs.' 

THRIFT,  sb?  Obs.  Suf.'  Loose  scurf  on  the  skin  of 
an  ill-groomed  horse. 

THRIFT,  see  Through,  prep. 

THRIFTY,  adj.  Sh.I.  Lin.  Won  Glo.  Cmb.  Suf.  Hmp. 
Also   in   form   trifty  Sh.L      [J>ri'fti.]  1.  Thriving, 

flourishing,  in  good  condition  or  health.     Also  used  advb. 

Lin.  Geese  are  the  only  animals  which  are  at  any  time  thrifty, 
Marshall  Review  (181 1)  III.  22.  s.Wor.i,  Glo.'  Cmb.  Plant 
looks  thrifty  (J.D.R.).     Suf.  (C.T.),  Hmp.> 

2.  Thoughtful,  considerate,  saving  of  time  or  trouble. 

Sh.I.  Doo  might  a  been  trifty-  aneugh  til  a'  come  ower  wir  lent, 
an"  sav'd  me  dis  vaige,  Sh.  Neivs  (^Oct.  14,  1899). 

THRILL,  sb.  Chs.  [f)ril.]  The  shaft  of  a  cart  or 
wagon.    Gen.  in  pi.    See  Thill,  s6.' 

(K.)  ;  CUs.'  Obsol.  (s.v.  Cart).  s.Chs.'  Less  commonly  used 
than  formerly  (s.v.  Cart). 

Hence  (i)  Thrill-bars,  sb.  pi.  two  longitudinal  pieces, 
which  are  mortised  into  the  'binders'  or  end  pieces  of 
the  body  of  a  cart  and  which  support  the  boards  forming 
the  bottom  of  a  cart.  Chs.';  (2)  Thriller,  sb.  the  shaft- 
horse.  s.Chs.'  ;  (3)  Thrill  gears,  sb.  pi.  the  harness  of 
a  shaft-horse,    z'6. ;  (4)  Thrill-horse,  s6.,  see  (2).    ib. 

THRILLY,  rtf/y.     Obs.    n.Cy.    Thrilling.     (Hall.) 

THRIMBLE,  v.'  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Also  in  forms  thrimle  Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.' ;  thrimmel  Nhb.' 
Lakel.°  Cum.*  Wm.  &  Cum.';  thrimmle  Sc.  (Jam.)  w. Yks. 
ne.Lan.'  ;  thrimple  n.Cy.  [|3rim(b)l.]  1.  To  finger  or 
handle  anything  as  if  reluctant  to  part  with  it,  esp.  to  dole 
or  pay  out  money  grudgingly  and  reluctantly.  Also  with 
out.     See  Thrumble. 

Slk.,  Dmf.,  Gall.  (Jam.)  Kcb.  Taylors,  fain  the  gear  to  thrimmle 
Of  coward  coofs,  Davidson  Seasons  (1789)  36  {ib.).  n.Cy.  (Hall.) 
Nhb.  He  thrimmeld  out  what  he'd  to  pay,  Wilson  Pitman's  Pay 
(1843)  la;  Nhb.',  LakeL^,  Cum.«  Wm.  &  Cum.'  Upstairs  an' 
down  fwoke  thrimmelt  out  Ther  sixpenzes,  204.  Wm.  He 
thrimmel't  it  ower  in  his  hand  many  a  time  afoor  he  gev  me't 
(B.K.).  w.Yks.'  He  thrimbld  out  his  sixpence  wi  a  deal  to  do, 
ii.  203.     ne.Lan.' 

2.  To  fumble  ;  to  hesitate,  trifle. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Cum.  He  seemed  to  'thrimble'  about  it, 
though,  as  if  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  light  up,  Dalby  Mayio\d 
(1888)  135.  w.Yks.  HuTTON  Tour  to  Caves  (1781).  Lan.' 
s.Lan.  Whot  dusto  ston  thrimblin'  theer  for  ?  Bamford  Dial.  (i854\ 

3.  To  crumble  bread  between  the  fingers.  Lan.  (K.), 
Lan.'  s.Lan.  Bamford  Dial.  (1854)  ;  s.Lan.'  4.  To 
twist  or  twiddle  the  thumbs  round  each  other  with  the 
fingers  clasped.  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  5.  To  catch  fish  by 
clutching  them  in  the  hand.  Nhb.^  Cf  guddle.j^.'  6.  To 
crowd,  throng,  press  ;  to  wrestle.     See  Thrumble,  5. 

Sc.  With  kind  embracements  did  we  thrust  and  thrimble,  Adam- 
son  Muse  Threnodie  (1774)  23  TJam.).  n.Sc.  Applied  both  to  a 
crowd  collectively  and  to  an  individual  pressing  into  a  crowd 
(Jam.).  Abd.  Wi'  great  hamstram  they  thriml'd  thro'  the  thrang, 
Ross  Helenore  (1768)  94,  ed.  1813. 

THRIMBLE,  v?  and  sb.  Irel.  Cuin.  Yks.  Lan.  Also 
in  forms  thrimle  Cum.^  e.Yks. ;  thrimmel  n.Ir.  Cum."; 
thrimmle  e.Yks.'  [)jri-m(b)l.]  1.  v.  To  tremble,  shake, 
quiver.     Also  used^^.    Cf  thrummle. 

Ir.  Dear,  dear,  how  she  thrimbles.  Lover  Handy  Andy  (1842) 
xxxiv.  n.Ir.  Thrimmeld  with  fear.  Lays  and  Leg.  (1884)  57. 
Don.  Jack  thrimbled  from  head  to  foot,  Macmanus  Chim.  Corners 
(1899)  45.  w.Ir.  He  thrimbled  like  a  dog  in  a  wet  sack,  Lover 
^<'g-  (•848)  I.  42.  Cuni.3  She's  thrimlin'  for  her  butter  brass,  but 
willn't  thrimle  lang,  25  ;  Cam."  e.Yks.  Wi  fear  an  thrimlin  he 
was  quiet  oot  o'  breeath,  Nicholson  Flk.  Sp.  (1889)  43;  e.Yks.', 
Lan.',  s.Lan.' 

Hence  Thrimlin-jockies,  si. />/.  the  ciuaking  or  trembling 
grass,  Briza  media.  e.Yks.'  2.  sb.  A  tremor,  fit  of 
trembling. 


Ir.  She  the  craythure  woke  up  all  av  a  thrimble,  Spectator  (Oct. 
26,  1889%  Don.  There's  a  thrimble  in  me  han' — see!  a  mighty 
thrimble,  Cent.  Mag.  (Oct.  1899)  959.     e.Yks.' 

THRIME,  sb.  Sc.  A  triplet  in  verse.  Mackay  (s.v. 
Twinie). 

THRIMMER,  v.  and  sb.  Lan.  Also  in  form  thrinimo 
s.Lan.'  [)jri'ma(r).]  1.  v.  To  finger  or  handle  anything 
constantly  and  as  if  reluctant  to  part  with  it.  Grose 
{i'!go)MS.add.(P.)  s.Lan.'  Cf  thrimble,  t;.'  2.  56. 
Ill-spun  yarn.     s.Lan.  Bamford  Dial.  (1854) ;  s.Lan.' 

THRIMP,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  in  form  thrump 
Sc.  (Jam.)  [Jirimp.]  1.  v.  To  press,  squeeze  ;  to  press 
as  in  a  crowd. 

Sc.  Mackay.  Cld.  I  was  thrumpit  up  (Jam.).  Nhb.  His  hands 
in  his  kwoat  pockets,  beayth  thrimpt  owr  his  thees,  Bewick 
Tyneside  Talcs  (i8=iO)  10;  NUb.' 

2.  To  push  ;  see  below. 

Cld.,  Rxb.  Esp.  applied  to  schoolboys  when  they  push  all  before 
them  from  the  one  end  of  a  form  to  another  (Jam.). 

3.  sb.   The  act  of  pushing  by  schoolboys,     ib. 
THRIMPLE,  see  Thrimble,  v.^ 

THRING,  V.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  [})rit).]  1.  To  press, 
push,  squeeze ;  to  press  forward,  push  one's  way  in. 

Sc.  Ye  sal  thring  them  a'  wi  a  gad  o'  aim,  Waddell  Ps.  (1871) 
ii.  9.  Dmf.  I  shall  just  thring  on  here  till  I  get  desperate,  Carlyle 
Lett.  (1823).  Kcb.  That  we  may  thring  in,  stooping  low,  Ruther- 
ford Z,f//.  (1660)  No.  282.  n.Cy.  Grose(i79o).  w.Yks.  ^R.H.H.); 
Willan  List  IVds.  (181 1). 
2.  With  down  :  to  throw  down. 

w.Yks.^  He'd  thring  it  down  as  though  it  didn't  belong  to  him. 

[OE. />ringan,  to  press  on,  crowd  (Sweet).] 

THRINKUMS,  see  Trinkums. 

THRINNEL,  sb.  Lan.  Also  in  forms  trinel,  trinnel 
s.Lan.'  ff)rinl  ;  tri'nl.]  A  boys'  outdoor  game  resem- 
bling' hide-and-seek  ' ;  a  word  of  recall  used  in  the  game  ; 
see  below. 

Used  as  a  recall  to  boys  playing  '  Hide  and  seek,'  when  they 
could  not  be  found  by  the  players.  At  the  close  of  a  game  it  was 
shouted  loudly  and  rapidly  'Thrinnel,  Thrinnel,  Thrinnel,'  to 
assemble  the  players  together  (S.W.) ;  A  good  reaund  at  thrinnel 
or  duckstone,  Clegg  Sketches  (1895)  7a.     s.Lan.' 

THRINS,  sb.    Cum.'*    [jjrinz.]    Three  at  a  birth. 

[O^ . pri)inr,  prennr,  triple,  threefold  (Vigfusson).] 

THRINTER,  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in  forms 
thinter  Dmf;  thrunter  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Cum."*;  trinter 
Lakel.'^  [)3rint3(r.]  A  sheep  of  three  years  or  winters. 
See  Twinter. 

Lnk.,  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Dmf.  'Twinters'  and  '  thinters,'  sic  like 
names  for  sheep!  Wallace  Schoolmaster  (1899)  339.  LakeL'^ 
Cum.  One  of  our  thrunters,  or  three-winter-old  ewes,  sold  for 
'hutching,'  Cornh.  Mag.  (Oct.  1890)  38a;  Cum.*,  n.Yks.',  Lan.', 
ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 

[OY..  pri-winkr,  a  period  of  three  years  (Sweet).] 

THRIP,  see  Threap. 

THRIPBOX,  sb.  Yks.  [}>rip-boks.]  A  money-box 
for  saving  ;  a  '  thrift-box '  (q.v.). 

w.Yks.  Banks  Wkfid.  iVds.  (1865);  Yts.  Wkly.  Post  (May  i, 
1897');  w.Yks.5 

THRIPPA,  see  Thripple,  sb.\  v. 

THRIPPLE,  sb.'  Chs.  Stf  Uer.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf 
Fern.  Glo.  Som.  Also  written  thriple  Chs.;  and  in  forms 
thrippa  Chs.'  s.Chs.'  nw.Der.'  ;  thrippoe,  thrippoo  Chs. ; 
thrippow  Chs.'^*;  thrypow  Chs. ;  tripple  Rem.  [)jripl ; 
}>ri'p3.]  A  movable  or  rail  framework  attached  to  a  cart 
or  wagon,  to  extend  its  surface  when  carrying  hay,  corn, 
&c.     Gen.  in  pi.    See  Dripple,  Ripple,  sb.* 

Chs.  A  carte  and  thriples,  Local  Gleanings  (Feb.  1880)  VIII. 
303;  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863I;  (K.)  ;  Chs.'  Two  thrippas, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  cart,  constitute  the  harvest  gearing;  they 
are  movable,  and  are  only  put  on  when  hay  or  corn  are  to  be 
carried;  Chs.=  3,  s.Chs.',  Stf.  (K.),  nw.Der.',  War. 3,  s.Wor.', 
se.Wor.',  Shr.',  Hrf.*  s.Pem.  Laws  Little  Eng.  (1888)  421. 
Glo.'     Som.  For  sale,  a  spring  wagon  with  thripples  (W. F.R.). 

Hence  Thrippa-slotes,  sb.  pi.  the  bars  or  rails  of  a 
'thrippa.'     Chs.',  s.Chs.' 

[Cp.  perrepyllis,  epredia,  Metr.  Voc.  (c.  1450),  in  Wright's 
Foe.  (1884)  L628.] 
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6.*    Chs.     Also  in  fornis  thiippa, 
tlirippow  Chs."'      1.  v.  To  beat,  cudgel. 
I'll  thrippa  thee,  Ray  (i6gi)  ;  Chs.'»» 

2.  To  labour  hard.     GfH.  in  prp. 

Cbs.' ;  Chs.*  A  thrippowing  pungowing  life  is  a  hard  laborious 
life;  Cbs.3 

3.  sb.  The  beating  part  of  a  flail.    Chs." 

[Cp.  OE./;;/)f/,  an  instrument  of  punishment  (B.T.).] 
THRIPPOO,THRIPPOW,  seeThtipple,ii!i.',Thripple, 

ii.',  21. 

THRISHELL,  THRISSEL,  see  Thristle,  sb.',  Thristle, 
sb.'" 

THRIST,  -vi.'  and  v.'  So.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Lan.  Shr.  Hrf. 
Also  in  forms  thrust  Sc.  N.Cy.'  ne.Lan.'  Shr.'  Hrf  ;  trist 
Sh.I.     (|)rist;    jjrust,  {jr^st.]  I.  sb.   A  dial,  form  of 

'thirst.' 

Sc.  Heir  learne  to  suffer  thrist  with  those,  sail  torlur  him  for 
ay,  Maidment  Fnsqw'h  (i868)  23.  Sh.I.  Mind  a  keg  o'  blaand  Tu 
slock  my  trist,  Stewart  7'aUs  (1893)  92.  Elg.  Cramond  Scss. 
Jiec.  (1897)  203.  Nhb.  After  slockenin'  his  thrist,  Graham  Jicil 
Scaur  (1896")  334. 

Hence  Thristy  or  Thrusty,  adj.  thirsty. 

Sc.  Tlie  thristie  thistle  must  no  longer  stay,  Klse  might  she  suck 
my  sweetness  all  away,  Maidment  Spolliswoode  Misc.  (1844  5)  I. 
183.  Sh.I.  Castin'  [peats]  wis  aye  tristy  wark,  S/i.  News  iMay 
22,  1897).  Slk.  Awmrose,  ma  man,  I'm  thrusty— yill.  Cur. 
North  A'of/«  led.  1856)  III.  199.  n.Cy.(HALL.),  N.Cy.',  ne.Lan.', 
Shr.'  Hrf.  I'm  very  thrusty,  Kound  Frovhic.  (i876>. 
2.  Phr.  an  aiild  moon  mist  never  dees  o'  Ihrist,  a  mist 
round  an 'old'  moon  always  foretells  rain.  Gall.  Mac- 
TAGGART  Encycl.  (1824)  212,  ed.  1876.  3.  v.  To  cause 
thirst. 

Sh.I.  Yon  corne  o'  saut  pork  'ill  be  tristin'  you.  Will  doo  hae 
a  can  o'  swatts!  Sli.  News  (Apr.  27,  1901). 

THRIST,  i^.^  and  56.*  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  in  form.s  threast 
Nhb.»;  trist  S.&  Ork.'Or.I.  lt>rist.J  1.  f.  To  thrust, 
push  ;  to  press,  squeeze,  hug  ;  to  wring.  A  dial,  form  of 
'thrust.' 

Sh.I.  1  wid  trist  her  i"  my  bossum,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  248; 
S.  &  Ork.',  Or. I.  (S.A.S.)  Slk.  I  heard  a  kind  o'  rubbing  and 
thristing,  as  a  fox  or  foumart  had  been  drawing  himsel  through  a 
hole  aneath  the  ground,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  663,  ed.  1866. 

2.  sb.   A  thrust;  a  push. 

Rxb.  (Jam.)  Nhb.'  Esp.  applied  to  the  internal  sensation  of 
pain  in  the  bowels  felt  on  pressure.     '  Aa  feel  a  thrist.' 

3.  A  squeeze,  hug. 

Sh.I.  I  wid  trist  her  i'  my  bossum  ;  for  I  wid  gie  her  a  kiss  wi' 
every  trist,  .Stewart  Tales  (1892)  248. 

4.  The  action  of  the  jaws  in  squeezing  the  juice  from  a 
quid  of  tobacco. 

Rxb.  Whiles  as  thou  dries  the  tither  thrist,  A.  Scon  Poems  {ei. 
1811 ,  lor  (Jam.). 

THRIST,  v.^  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  To  spin,  esp.  in  phr.  to 
lluisi  a  thread. 

THRISTLE,  sb}  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Shr.  Dev.  Cor. 
Also  written  thrissel  Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.';  and  in  forms 
thirssle  Cai." ;  thirstle  Shr.  Dev.  Cor.;  thrishell  Dev.^ 
[firi-sl.]  1.  The  song-thrush,  Turdus  musicus.  See 
Throstle,  s6.',  Thrustle. 

Shr.  SwAiNSON  BiV(/5  (1885)  3.     Dev.'     Dev.,  Cor.  SwAiNSONii. 

2.  Comp.  (i)  Thristle-cock,  (a)  the  song-thrush,  Turdus 
tuusicus  ;  (6)  the  common  bunting,  Eniberiza  miliaria  ;  (2) 
■cock-lairag,  see  (i,  b). 

(I)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  The  thristlecock  is  the  bonniest  bird  Sings  on 
the  evening  gale,  Scott  Minstrelsy  (1802)  III.  33,  ed.  1848.  Nhb.' 
Dur.  The  Thristle-cock  sings  in  the  glen,  Bislioprick  Garl.  (1834) 
57.     (A)  N.I.'     (a)  Cai.> 

THRISTLE,  sb.'  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Yks.  Also 
written  thrisle  Sc.  (Jam.);  thrissel  e.Fif  Bwk.  n.Ir.  Nhb.'; 
thrissill  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  thrissle  Sc.  Dur.' ;  and  in  forms 
thrusle  Lnk.  ;  thrussel  Nhb.;  thrustle  Dmi".  m.Yks.' 
[}>risl.]    A  dial,  form  of ' thistle.' 

Sc.  He's  nae  gentleman  . .  .  wad  grudge  .  .  .  the  thristles  by  the 
road-side  for  a  bit  cuddy,  Scorr  Guy  M.  (1815)  iii.  Frf.  Auld 
Scotland's  burrie  thristle  Has  never  lost  ac  single  bristle.  Smart 
Rhymes  (1834)  166.  Per.  Haliburton  iOioiiar  (1895)  63.  Fif. 
Nae  thrisles  here  your  thumbs  to  prick,  Douglas  Po^wis  (1806) 
145.  e.Fif.  It  was  mair  fruitfu"  o'  thrissels  an'  weebos  than  o'aits 
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an'  tawtics,  I.atto  Tarn  Bodkin  (1864)  i.  Ayr.  Paint  Scotland 
Rrcctin  owrc  her  thrissle,  livKKS  Author's  Ciy  (1786)  St.  7.  Lnk. 
Dry't  the  heads  o'  whins  an'  thruslcs,  Nicholson  Kiluuiliiie 
(189s)  35.  Bwk.  Calder  Poems  (1897  81.  Dmf.  He  knockil  aflf 
the  beds  o'  twa  or  three  thrusllcs,  Ponder  Kirkcumdoon  (1873) 
23.  n.Ir.  Where  good  corn  was  planted  Big  thrissels  grew. 
Lays  and  Leg.  (1884)  8.  Nhb.  B'yckt  milk  is  m'yed  be  boilin  the 
paps  iv  a  coo  in  milky  Ihrussels,  Chater  TynisideAlm.  ,1869)  40; 
Nhb.',  Dur.',  ni.Vks.' 

Hence  Thrissly  or  Thristly,  adj.  (i)  abounding  in 
thistles  ;  bristly  ;  (3)/iff.  testy,  crabbed. 

(i)  Elg.  Dapplin'  on  his  camseach  chin  His  thristly  honours 
grew,  CouPER  Pot)ns  (1804)  II.  80.  Gall.  Reapers  who  have  the 
bad  luck  to  reap  thrisly  corn,  Mactaggart  Encyct.  (1824)  58,  ed. 
1876.     (2)  n.Sc.  (Jam.) 

[Vpune  the  awfull  Thrissill  scho  beheld,  And  saw  him 
kepit  with  a  busche  of  speiris,  Dunbar  Poems  (c.  1510), 
ed.  Small,  U.  187.) 

THRIV-,  see  Thrave,  sb. 

THRIVANCE,  sb.     Obs.    Sc.     Prosperity,  success. 

Gall.  'Tis  thine  the  poor  man's  peace  to  earn,  Wi'  thrivance  to 
each  dauted  bairn,  Nicholson  Poet.  Wks.  (1814)  15a,  ed.  1897. 

THRIVE,  V.  and  sb.'  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.     [[Jraiv,  Midi.  })roiv.]       I.  v.   Gram,  forms. 

1.  Preterite:  (i)  Thrave,  (2)  Threave,  (3)  Threav(v,  (4) 
Threeve,  (5)  Throv,  (6)  Thruv,  (7 1  Trave. 

(i)  Cai.'  Abd.  Their  grandmothers  thrave  upo' brose.  Walker 
BardsBoii-Accord^i86T  ^zg.  Ayr.  He  had  gotten  a  rest  from  physick 
and  thrave,  Service  Dr.  Duguid  (ed.  1887)  124.  Edb.  I  thrave 
sae  ill,  Fergusson  Poems  (1773)  106,  ed.  1785.  Kcb.  They  thrave 
amain.  Trotter  Gait.  Gossip  (1901)  312.  n.Yks.*  They  thrave 
badly.  ne.Yks.'  34,  w.Yks.'''^  (2)  Fif.  He  never  threave  nor  did 
guid  efter  that,  Melvill  Autobiog.  (1610)  127,  ed.  1842.  (3) 
Cum.''*  (4)  Abd.  Threeve  in  trade,  Anderson  Poems  (ed.  1826) 
51.  '5)  m.Yks.' /h/)0(/.  4a.  Nhp.*  (6)  Ir.  No  schoolmaster  ever 
thruv  in  .  .  .  Findramore,  Carleton  Traits  Peas.  (ed.  1843)  204. 
Not.',  Lei.',  W&r.''  lulrod.  (7)  Sh.I.  Simon  o'  Gott  never  trave, 
Stewart  Tales  (1892)  32. 

2.  Pp.:(i) Threin, (2) Thrived, (3) Throven or Throvven, 
(4)  Thruv. 

(11  Sc.  Murray  Dial.  (1873)  ao8.  (a)  w.Cy.  He've  never  20  to 
zay  thrived  sence.  Hare  S/-o*«i  Wrfs  (1898)  131.  (3'  n.Yks."*, 
ne.Yks.' 34,  e.Yk».»  m.Yks.' /H/;orf.  4a.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (4)  Lan. 
His  brass  has  thruv,  Doherty  A'.  Bartow  (1884)  82.  Not.',  Lei.', 
War.^  Introd.  Ken.  We've  thruv  on  it.  Son  of  Marshes  London 
Town  (ed.  1894)  113. 

II.  Dial.  uses.      1.  v.  To  grow  ;  to  grow  larger,  swell. 

Stf.'     Lei.'  '  How's  your  leg,  John  ? '     '  Whoy,  Ah  verily  think 
to  throives.' 
2.  sb.   In  phr.  belter  a  late  thrive  than  never  do  well,  a  say- 
ing applied  to  one  who  marries  or  otherwise  prospers 
late  in  life.     Ant.  Ballymena  Obs.  (1892). 

THRIVE,  s6.^    Obs.    Wxf     A  sod  of  turf  or  peat. 

THRIVEN,/i;)/.(rc^'.  Sc.Nhb.Yks.  Also  written  tlirivven 
n.Yks.^  ;  and  in  forms  throvven  n.Yks.*  e.Yks.';  thryne 
Gall. ;  triven  Sh.I.  [jirivan.]  Thriving,  prosperous ; 
well-nourished,  strong.  Used  also  in  comb,  with  111  or 
Well. 

Sh.I.  Drink  dy  mylk,  doo  ill-triven  lipper,  Sh.  News  (June  r, 
1901).  Gall.  'A  weel-thryne  beast'  is  one  reflecting  credit  on  the 
breeder  (J.M.).  Nhb.'  They  louked  reed  cheek'd  an'  thriven; 
'  Weel  thrivven,'  lusty  and  strong.  e.Yks.'  '  111  throvven,'  puny, 
villainous.     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

THRIVER,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  [)}rai-v3(r.]  A  person  or 
thing  that  thrives  or  prospers. 

Sc.  A  farting  bairn  is  ay  a  thriver  (Jam.,  s.v.  Reeze)  ;  What 
will  be  our  three,  boys?  'Three,  three  thrivers.  Chambers  Po/i. 
Rhymes  (1890)  44.  Edb.  Let  us  who  stay  at  hame  study  to  be 
thrivers,  Mitchell  Tinttarian  (ed.  1810)  10.  n.Yks.';  n.Yks.^ 
'  III  thrivers,' sickly  produce;  n.Yks.*  ne.Yks.' Noo  them's  been 
good  thrivers,  a'  en't  tha  1     w.Yks.  f J-W.) 

THRO,  prep,  and  adv.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Not.  Ken.  Sur. 
Sus.  Also  written  throo  w.Yks. ;  through  n.Cy.  w.Yks.** 
Not.*;  and  in  fornis  thrae  Sc.  (Jam.);  thre,  thregh  Nhb.' ; 
threw  w.Yks.  [Iro ;  pTu,  friu,  \>Te  ;  fra.]  1.  From. 
Cf.  fro. 

Twd.  (Jam.)  Slk.  There's  nae  words  like  oor  ain  words.  As 
they  drap  thrae  a  Scottish  tongue,  Thomson  Dnimmeldale  (1901) 
30.    Rxb.  To  keep  him  thrae  the  cauld,Aw'll  leave  him  ma  auld  skin, 
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Murray //(irt'/fi  Siijg-s.  (1892)  17.  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  Nhb.' Aa  kept 
'im  comin  thregh  the  market.  w.Yks.  [l>riu]  (J.W.)  ;  w.Yks.234  . 
w.Yks.^  Tak  that  stick  through  him.  Not.^  He  came  through 
Newark. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  thro  by  or  thrubbe,  from  ;  in  comparison  with  ; 
(2)  to  and  thro,  to  and  fro. 

(i)  w.Yks.  Owd  S.  '11  want  a  different  chap  throe  bi  thee  for 
his  son-in-law,  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1876)34;  w.Yks.^  O  say, 
Jerra,  heah's  different  toimes  for  prentis  lads  nah  thrubbe  wot 
they  wor  when  thee  an  me  wer  prentis.  (2)  Ken.* 2  Sur.*  He's 
to  and  throa'most  everyday.  Sus.'  He  goes  to-and-thro  to  Lewes 
every  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

THRO,  adj.  Obs.  Yics.  Eager ;  keenly  interested. 
w.Yks.  Watson  Hist.  Hlfx.  (1775)  547. 

[Men  J>at  J^ro  were  to  fi;t,  IVm.  Pal.  (c.1350)  3264.  Cp. 
ON.  I>rdr,  stubborn,  obstinate  (Vigfusson).] 

THRO,  see  Through,  prep..  Throw. 

THROAT,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Nhp.  e.An. 
Hmp.  Dor.  Also  in  forms  droat  Dor. ;  throit  Yks. ; 
throoat  Yks.  s.Lan.'  [iTot ;  w.Yks.  )iroit.]  1.  In  coriip. 
(i)  Throat-cutter,  a  cut-throat ;  (2)  -fever,  diphtheria  ;  (3) 
■hapse,  the  strap  of  a  halter  or  bridle ;  a  halter ;  (4)  -latch, 
(a)  see  (3)  ;  {b)  the  strings  of  a  hat,  cap,  &c.  when  fastened 


under  the  chin 


-seasoner,  a  glass  of  spirits  ;  a  dram. 


(i)  Sc.  I  would  get  more  honest  men  to  take  my  part  than  he 
would  get  throat-cutters  to  assist  him,  Scott  Metvil's  Memoirs 
(1735)  310.  (2)  Chs.i  (3)  Hmp.i  (4,  a)  Nlip.',  e.An.'  Suf. 
Rainbird  Agric.  (1819)  301,  ed.  1849.      (i)  e.An.'     (5)  n.Yks.*'' 

2.  Phr.  (i)  the  belly  ivill  think  the  throat  is  ait,  one  will  be 
hungry  ;  (2)  to  ask  a  person  if  he  has  a  dry  throat,  to  offer 
a  person  drink;  (31  to  run  doivn  the  wrong  throat,  of  food 
when  swallowed  :  to  go  the  wrong  way  ;  (4)  to  sleek  one's 
throat,  to  quench  one's  thirst. 

(i)  n.Yks.  (T.S.),  s.Lan.'  24.  (2)  w.Yks.  Yo' can  walk  thro' 
th'  streets  dry  maath  for  a  wick  an'  nubdy  'II  ax  yo'  if  yo've  a 
throit,  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1892)  34,  in  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Mar. 
4,  1899).  (3)  Sc.  (A.W.)  n.Ir.  Whun  I  tried  tae  swallow  it,  it  run 
doon  the  wrang  throat,  Lyttle  Paddy  McQuillan,  43.  (4)  w.Yks. 
Hartley  Clock  Abu.  (1892)  38,  in  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Mar.  ^i,  I89g^. 

3.  A  narrow  entrance. 

Fif.  They  entered  the  throat  of  the  Caus'ay,  Meldrum  Grey 
Mantle  (1896)  278. 

THROAT,  V.  Obs.  Hrt.  To  cut  beans  against  their 
bending.     Ellis  Mod.  Hiisb.  (1750)  V.  i.  68. 

THROATY,  adj.  Obs.  Som.  Of  a  bull :  having  the 
skin  too  profuse  and  pendulous  at  the  throat.  Young 
Annals  Agric.  (1784-1815)  XXX.  333. 

THROB-THRUSH,  sb.  Obs.  VVm.  Also  in  forms 
thob-thrush ;  throb.  A  brownie ;  a  household  sprite. 
Cf.  hob-thrust. 

The  servant  girls  would  regularly  put  the  cream  in  the  churn, 
and  say  '  I  wish  Throb  would  churn  that,'  Briggs  Remains  (1825) 
224  ;  I  wish  that  Throb-thrush  was  in  the  mill-dam.  Thob-thrush 
has  got  a  new  coat  and  a  new  hood,  ib.  225. 

THROCH,  see  Through,  prep. 

THROCK,  sb.'  Sc.  Chs.  'Wor.  Hrf.  Also  in  forms 
frock  Sc.  (JAM.) ;  throuck  Chs. ;  thruck  Chs.'     [I'rok.] 

1.  The  lower  part  of  a  plough,  originally  of  wood,  now 
of  iron,  to  which  the  share  is  fastened.     See  Drock,  sb.' 

Chs.  (K.),  Chs.i,  se.Wor.',  s.Wor.  (H.K.),  Hrf.2 

2.  A  term  given  to  certain  pairs  of  oxen  in  a  twelve- 
oxen  plough  ;  see  below. 

ne.Sc.  Counting  from  the  pair  next  the  plough,  the  name  of  each 
pair  was: — Fit  yoke,  hin  frock,  fore  frock,  GREGORy^//t'-il,oj«(i88i) 
179.  Bch.  The  names  of  the  six  pairs  of  oxen  .  .  .  were  .  .  .  3rd 
[pair]  fore-throck  on  land  and  fore-throck  in  fur;  4th  do.  mid- 
throck  on  land  and  mid-throck  in  fur;  5th  do.  hind-throck  on  land 
and  hind-throck  in  fur,  PrattBc/i.  in  Alexander  Notes  and  Sketches 
(1877'j  vi.     Abd.  Hind-frock,  mid-frock,  fore-frock  (Jam.). 

[1.  OE.  proc,  a  piece  of  timber  on  which  the  plough- 
share is  fixed  (Sweet).] 

THROCK,  V.  and  sb.'^  Obs.  Twd.  (Jam.)  1.  v.  To 
throng.        2.  sb.   A  crowd  ;  a  throng. 

THROD,  sec  Trod,  sb. 

THRODDEN,  v.  and  ppl.  adj.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Yks.  Also 
written  throden  Yks.  [fro'dan.]  1.  v.  To  thrive ;  to 
grow,  increase  ;  to  improve  by  care  or  cultivation.  Cf. 
throddle,  throddy. 


n.Cy.  (K.),  N.Cy.i2,  Nhb.',  n.Yks.'  e.YUs.  A  lamb  will  not 
'  throden  as  the  shepheardes  say,' Best /?»)•.  fcoH.  (1641)5.  m.Yks.' 
2.  ppl.  adj.  Fat,  well-grown,  in  good  condition,  well-fed. 
n.Cy.  (J.L.  1783) ;  N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  n.Yks.'^  w.Yks.' 

[Cp.  Fast  es  he  throd  and  thriuen.  And  mikel  grace  ai 
cs  him  giuen.  Cursor  M.  (c.  1300)  14806.] 

THRODDLE,  adj  n.Cy.  Lan.  [I'rodl.]  Fat;  broad, 
bulky;  thriving.  n.Cy.  Hollovvay.  s.Lan.'  Cf.  throdden, 
throddy. 

THRODDY,  adj  and  sb.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Lin.     Also  in  form  troddy  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'     [)'rodi.] 

1.  adj.  Plump,  well-grown,  in  good  condition,  sleek  ; 
dumpy  ;  occas.  flabby-featured.     Cf  throdden. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790);  N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  Cum,'"  Wm.  Wat  hoost 
barn?  Wat,  it's  quite  throddy,  Lonsdale  Mag.  (1821)  H.  446. 
w.Yks.'^;  w.Yks.^  Shoo  lukes  varry  throddy  tu.  A  little 
throddy  boddy.  Lan.  A  fine  fattish  throddy  gentlemen,  Tim 
Bobbin  View  Dial.  (ed.  1740)30;  Lan.',  neLan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 

2.  Active,  energetic,  able  to  get  through  mucli  work. 
Lin.  Streatfeild  Lin.   and  Danes  (1884)  371.      n.Lin.'  She's 

a  straange  throddy  woman,   I  niver  knawed  a  better  for  gettin'  a 
wesh  oot  o'  th'  waay. 

3.  sb.  A  plump,  thriving  child. 

Cum.  Wat,  it's  quite  a  throddy;  an  as  like  it  fadther  asowt  can 
be,  A'.  Lonsdale  Mag.  (July  1866)  25,  Wm.  Briggs  Remains 
(1825)  181. 

THRODKIN,  sb.  Lan.  [Jro'dkin.]  1.  A  cake  made 
of  oatmeal  and  bacon. 

Thornber  Hist.  Blackpool  (1837)  93:  Lan.'  Throdkin  is  the 
name  of  a  cake  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  the  Fylde  district,  where  it 
was  reckoned  a  staple  dish  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  was  made 
of  meal  and  water  kneaded  well  together,  and  afterwards  placed 
upon  a  large  deep  plate,  often  made  of  tin,  and  in  depth  not  unlike 
a  soup  plate.  The  cake  was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness, 
and  was  well  pressed  with  the  thumb  upon  the  plate.  The 
surface  was  covered  with  slices  or  scraps  of  fat  bacon.  When 
baked  the  throdkin  was  cut  tart  fashion,  and  served  with  the  slices 
of  bacon,  7I/n«<-/;.  Guardian  (} an.  ^,  1876).  s.Lan.' 
2.  A  sweet  currant  cake  made  at  Blackpool. 

Th'  lonlady  .  .  .  brought  on  a  thick  curran  moufin,  shape  an' 
size  ov  a  barrow  wheel.  .  .  This  is  '  throdkin,'  the  famous  Black- 
pool delicacy,  Clegg  Sketches  (1895)  443.     s.Lan.' 

THROE,  sb.  Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Also  written  throw  s.Lan.' 
[[•ir5.]  A  forked  stick  laid  across  a  mug  to  support  a 
sieve  through  which  milk  or  other  liquid  is  strained. 

THROF,  see  Through,  prep. 

THR0F(F,s6.    Nhb.  Lei.   [jirof.]   A  dial,  form  of 'froth.' 

Nhb.'  Lei.'  Shaj'  av'n't  so  much  throfi'  o'  her  maouth  this 
mornin*. 

THROG,  sb.  s.Chs.'  Also  in  form  throggy.  [frog.] 
A  boys'  name  for  a  'thrush.' 

THROGGLE,  t).     Shr.'    [t^ro-gl.]    To  trammel,  impede. 

Said  of  any  article  of  dress  that  impedes  free  movement.  'I 
dunna  like  thisuoUen  shawl — I  cannabaranythin'as  throggles  me.' 

THROGGY,  THROGS,  see  Throg,  Trogs. 

THROIT,  THROLLIBOBS,  THROLLOP.  see  Throat, 
sb.,  TroUibobs,  Trollop,  v.' 

THROLLY,  sb.  Chs.'  [f>roli.]  The  song-thrush, 
Tiirdns  miisicus. 

THROLLYBAGS,  see  Trolly-bags. 

THROM,  prep.  Irel.  Rut.  Lei.  Shr.  Hrf  Pem.  Also 
in  forms  thram  Jr.;  thrum  Lei.'  Shr.''  [I'rom ;  jirani.] 
A  dial,  form  of '  from.' 

N.L'  Vis.  ills.  Jm.  Arch.  (1853-62).  Rut,',  Lei.'  Shr.' ;  Shr.2 
Thrum  to'art  .Shraden.    Hrf.  Bound  Provinc.  (1876).    Pern.  (E.D.) 

THROME,  see  Thrum,  sb.' 

THRONG,  sb.,  v.,  adj.  and  adv.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  War.  ?  Hmp. 
Also  in  forms  thrang  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ir.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Dur.' 
w.Dur.'  Lakel."  Cum.'^-'Wm.  n.Yks."  e.Yks.'  m.Yks.' 
w.Yks.'  n.Lan.'  ne.Lan.'  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.';  thrank  s.Lan.'; 
threng  w.Yks. ;  thrung  w.Yks.  Lan.'  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Lei.' ; 
thrungk  Lan.;  thrunk  s.Lan.'  Chs.'^  s.Chs.'  nw.Der.' ; 
trang  S.  &  Ork.'  [fror),  JTai),  J^rur)  ;  Jrugk.]  1.  sb. 
A  large  quantity. 

Abd.  He's  made  a  throng  o'  siller,  several  thoosans  they  tal  me, 
Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (May  4,  1901). 
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2.  Obs.   Friendship ;  intimacy. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  It  sets  them  well  into  our  tlirang  to  spy,  Ross 
Heleiiorc  (1768)  16,  ed.  1812. 

3.  Business  ;    pressure  of  work  ;   a  busy  time  ;  bustle  ; 
confusion  ;  the  state  of  being  busy. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Ye  canna  get  leave  to  thrive  for  thrang,  Ramsay 
Prov.  f  1737)  ;  She'll  no  can  be  winning  awa  in  the  thrang  o'  the 
day,  Keith  Pnie  (1895)  61.  Sh.I.  When  da  trang  o'  shaerin 
comes,  I  facr  we'll  no  win,  Sh.  Nacs  (Sept.  16,  1899).  n.Sc. 
(Jam.)  Abd.  Dear,  loving  wife,  I'm  thinking  long,  Tho"  ev'ry 
night  I'm  in  a  throng,  Cock  S/<niHs  (1810)  I.  141.  se.Sc.  Your 
taylor's  up  to's  cars  i'  thrang,  Donaldson  Poems  (1809)  159. 
Gall.  With  all  this  throng  of  business  on  hand,  Crockett  Grey 
Man  (i8g6)  349.  N.Cy.',  Dur.'  Cum.  When  t'thrang  o'  t'day 
gat  on,  Fakrall  Belly  Wilson  (1886)  159.  n.Yks.'  A  desper't 
throng  on.  T'Missis  's  in  a  vast  o'  throng  wiv  her  cheeses  ; 
t'rattons  ha'  getten  at  'em  ;  n.Yks.*  e.Yks.  An  gans  oil'  i'  height 
ov  her  thrang  an  her  wahk,  Nicholson  Flk.  Sp.  (1889)  45. 
w.Yks.'2 
A.  pi.  Matters  of  importance  ;  a  multitude  of  petty  cares. 
e.Yks.  I  have  not  been  able  to  stir  out  all  morning,  the  '  throngs  ' 
came  in  so  fast  (E.F.).  w.Yks.  They're  in  a  peck  of  throngs, 
Sheffidd  Indep.  (1874);  w.Yks.*     n.Lin.'  Tell  missis  I  can't  cum 

to-daay,  I'm  full  o'  small  throngs.     Well,  Miss  M ,  you've  fun 

us  e'  oor  throngs.     e.Lin.  He's  been  so  full  of  throngs  (G.G.W.). 

5.  V.  To  become  crowded  ;  to  fill  with  people. 

Kcd.  The  whisky  tents  began  to  throng,  Jamie  A/m5«  (1844)  112. 

6.  To  be  busy  ;  to  trouble  oneself 

w.Yks.'  Ye  may  tack  yeryaud  theear  yoursel,  an  ye  like,  for  I'll 
nut  thrang  mysel  wi'  ye,  ii.  293.  Lan.  I'  th'  afternoin  awni 
thranged  vvi'  wark,  Standing  Echoes  (1885)  5. 

7.  adj.  Crowded  ;  pressed  for  space  ;  numerous,  thick  ; 
also  used  adi'b.  and  in  coiub.  Throng-on. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Ten  miles  through  a  throng  lowland  country, 
Stevenson  Cn/nojia  (18931  xi.  S.  &  Ork.'  Bnff.  The  kirk  now 
being  throng  since  the  meeting  house  gave  up,  Gordon  CItion. 
Keith  (1880)  89.  Per.  In  the  thrangest  o'  the  fun,  Spence  Poems 
(1898)  55.  Ayr.  In  such  a  thrang  place,  even  wi'  the  ready 
bawbees,  it  taks  a  time  to  get  a'  the  wee  odds-and-cnds  that  are 
needed  in  a  house,  Hunter  S/iirfifs  (1870)  144.  Diuf.  Shennan 
Talcs  (1831)  154.  N.I.'  The  streets  were  very  tlirong.  w.Ir. 
Mighty  throng  it  wuz  wid  the  boys  and  the  girls,  Lover  Leg. 
(1848)  I.  181.  N.Cy.i  Nhb.  I  see  the  trouts  are  rising  thrang, 
Vkoudlock.  Borderland  Muse  {i8()6)  26g.  e.Dur.'  Cum.  Thrang 
as  three  in  a  bed,  they  were  wedged  in  that  neet,  Anderson 
Ballads  (ed.  1808)  126.  Wm.  He  was  ter'ble  thrang  with  visitors, 
Rawnsley  Remin.  Wordsworth  in  If'ordsworlh  Soc.  Trans.  (1884") 
VI.  167.  n.Yks. •■•  e.Yks.i  Jonathan  Martin  .  .  .  looked  round 
the  crowded  hall  and  said,  '  This  is  a  varry  thrang  day.'  w.Yks. 
Ommost  as  threng  as  a  fair,  Yksman.  (1875)  5,  col.  i  ;  w.Yks.'** 
Lan.  Th'  kirk  wur  abaat  as  thrang  as  ony  spot,  Rossendell  Beef- 
neet,  5.  ne.Lan.'  s.Lan.' Th' markit  were  very  thrunk  to-neet. 
They  were  very  thrung-on.  Chs.'  As  thrunk  as  Cheddle  Wakes, 
noo  ream  areat  ;  Chs.*,  s.Chs.',  nw.Der.',  Not.',  Rut.'  Lei.' 
Nivver  see  the  choo'ch  so  throng  i'  my  loife  afoor. 

Hence  (i)  Over-throng,  nrf/.  overcrowded  ;  (2)  Thick- 
thrang,  adj.  thickly  crowded ;  (3)  Throng-deed,  sb.,  see 
below;  (4)  Throngness,  sb.  a  crowded  state;  (5)  lo  be 
throng  in  the  reed.  phr.  to  be  too  much  crowded. 

(i)  N.I.'  (.2)  Lth.  Wintry  roads,  for  mony  a  mile  Thick-thrang 
wi  maist  a'  classes,  Lumsden  Sheep-head  (,1892)  36.  (3)  n.Yks. 
'Throng  deed,  this;'  spoken  by  one  in  a  thick  crowd  and 
subjected  to  the  necessary  pressure  and  other  consequences  of 
such  situation  (I.W.).  (4)  Lnk.  Eight-score  and  eight  of  \is  were 
driven  into  one  vault ;  and  yet  I  never  saw  throngness.  Walker 
Bioc;.  Preshyl.  (1724-32)  I.  276,  ed.  1827.  (5)  Uls.  Vis.  Jrn.  Arch. 
(1853-63) V.  105. 

8.  Intimate,  familiar,  friendly;  esp.  used  in  a  bad  sense. 
Sc.    Jam.)  ;  We're  no  owre  thrang  neebors,  yet  I  wadna  like  to 

sec  him  vvrangcd  for  a'  that,  Sc.  Haggis,  33.  Cai.'  e.Sc.  Keep 
friendly  wi'  him  if  ye  can,  but  no'  ower  thrang,  Setoun  R. 
Urqnharl  (1896)  viii.  Frf.  Twa  jist  like  hcrsel',  wi'  Satan  aye 
thrang,  Johnston  Poems  (1869)  123.  Per.  We've  been  thrang 
this  motiy  a  lang,  And  unco  kind  thegither,  Spence  Poems  (1898) 
17.  Fif.  Colville  Vernacular  (1899)  13.  Ayr.  She  was  lecd  on 
if  she  wasna  thranger  wi'  a  Captain  Gorget  that  was  recruiting  in 
the  town,  Galt  Lairds  (1826)  xviii.  Lan.  Hood'd  .  .  .  set  ewt  o' 
tele  ut  wid'n  bin  thrungk  o'  bit,  Paul  I5obbin  Sequel  (1819)  6. 

9.  Busy  ;  occupied  ;  absorbed  in  work,  &.c. ;  of  work  : 
pressing. 


Sc.  Ay  thrang,  little  thing  doing,  soling  the  minister's  hose, 
Prov.  (Jam.,  S.  81  Ork.'  ne.Sc.  Business  wisna  very  thrang, 
Grant  Kecklelon,  29.  e.Sc.  I  was  snod,  even  when  I  was  thrang, 
Strain  £/ms/i>'i  D/a^-wf/ (1900)  9.  w.Sc.  They  might  pick  the 
moats  out  o't  at  night  when  they  were  na  thrang,  Carkick  Laird 
of  Logan  (1835)  209.  se.Sc.  I'm  ay  sac  thrang  Wi'  hoeing  neeps, 
Donaldson  Poems  (1809)  162.  s.Sc.  The  lasses  sang,  Wi'  bummin' 
wheels  they  aye  were  thrang,  Watson  Bards  (1859)  10.  Ayr. 
When  you're  no  owrc  thrang,  Service  Notandums  (1890)  3. 
Rxb.  Arc  ye  gaun  to  be  thrang  the  morn.  Jemmy?  Murray 
Hawick  Characters  (1901)  6.  Kcb.  Whut's  this  ye'r  thrang  wi'  ? 
Troitek  Gall.  Gossip  (1901^  54.  Ir.  Ask  her  to  lend  a  hand  at 
the  hay  when  work  was  throng,  an  where  was  she!  Bullock 
Pastorals  (1901)  294.  Uls.  The  work's  been  very  throng, 
Hamilton  Bog  (1896)  53.  Dwn.  A  hadnae  sae  thrang  a  saison 
this  mony  a  year,  Lvttle  Bitsy  Gray  (1894)  14.  Don.  He'll  go  to 
him  the  throngest  day  in  Ware,  Macmanus  iJ«Ht/ f/y?0(jrf  (1898) 
40.  Cav.  Harvest  is  always  a  throng  time  with  us  (M.S.M.). 
N.Cy.'*,  Nhb.',  Dur.',  w.Dur.',  Lake!.'*  Cum.  Quite  lish  and  nit 
owr  thrang  wi'  wark,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed.  18081  4;  Cum.'* 
Wm.  I'se  be  varra  thrang  spinnin  for  sure,  Wheellr  Dial.  (1790) 
80,  ed.  1821.  n.Yks.';  n.Yks.*  T'bairn's  thrang  gitting  its  teeth. 
ne.Yks.'  It's  throng  with  its  teeth  (of  a  young  horse  with  its  teeth 
undergoing  change).  e.Yks.  Desperate  thrang,  Marshall  Rur. 
Econ.  (1788) ;  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Aw'm  to  thrung  to  bother 
wi'  it  just  neaw  (D.L.)  ;  w.Yks.'  Country  foak  war  au  asteer  An 
thrang  wi  saain  corn,  ii.  359  ;  w.Yks. *3*  Lan.  Tha  sees  he's 
middlin'  throng,  Harland  Lyrics  (1866)  171  ;  Lan.',  n.Lan.', 
ne.Lan.',  e.Lan ',  m.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.',  Der.'*,  Not.'*,  Lin.' 
n.Lin.'  Harvist's  cumin  on ,  sir,  an'  we  shall  be  straange  an'  throng. 
sw.Lin.'  It's  a  good  throng  club.  Lei.'  War.  1  suppose  you're  so 
throng  because  of  the  fair?  (E.P.)  s.Hmp.  At  noonday  one's  too 
throng  to  lieed  .TS  much,  Verney  L.  Lisle  (1870)  xi. 

Hence  (i)  as  throng  as  Beck  wife,  phr.  a  common  com- 
parison for  a  busy  person  ;  cf  throp  ;  (2)  Throng-deed, 
sb.  excitement ;  bustle  and  confusion  ;  any  incident  of  an 
exciting  or  busy  character  ;  (3)  Throngish,  adj.  rather 
busy  ;  (4)  Throngishdeed,  sb.  busy  doings  ;  (5)  Throng- 
som,  adj.  busy,  fully  employed  ;  (6)  Thrunk-wife,  sb.  a 
person  busy  over  trifles. 

(\\  Wm.  (E.W.P.)  (2)  n.Yks.*  ne.Yks.'  Ah'll  a-warn'd  it 
there'll  be  throng  deed  at  Pockli'ton  sittins  ti-morn.  w.Yks. 
Leeds  Merc.  Stippl.  (Mar.  4,  1899^.  (3)  Wm.  We  waar  thrangish 
wi'  t'crops,  Wilson  Bit  cv  Sng.  99.  (4)  n.Yks.*  (5)  Cum.*  An' 
oppen  Stan's,  in  weathers  aw,  This  thrangsom  kitchen  door, 
Dickinson  Lit.  Rem.  (1888)  st.  5.  (6)  Lan.  Hollow  ay. 
10.  adv.   Busily  ;  overpoweringly. 

Sc.  Brushing  thrang  their  wings  and  noses,  Tannahill  Poems 
(18 1 7)  44.  Sh.I.  She  wrought  at  her  knitting  all  night  so  '  throng,' 
Junda  Klingrahool  {i8gS^  27.  Per.  Thrang  hirslin'  haunch-ways 
down  a  brae,  Spence  Poems  (1898  139.  Ayr.  I  see  ye're 
complimented  thrang  By  mony  a  lord  an'  lady.  Burns  Dream 
(1786)  St.  2.  Lnk.  Thrang  loosin'  the  straps.  Eraser  Whaups 
(1895'!  xii.  Kcb.  They  hae  been  a'  takin'  gie  thrang  o'  late  to  the 
lane  kirkyard,  Elder  Borgue  (1897)  28. 

THRONGED,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Also  in  form 
thranged  n.Yks.*     1. Crowded;  alsoinco/«i.Thronged-up. 

Sc.  People  dwelt  so  thronged  in  these  tall  houses,  Stevenson 
Catriona  (1893)  i.  Rxb.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  this  the 
little  time  I  was  there,  being  so  thronged  with  visits,  Wodrow 
Soc.  Sel.  Biog.  (cd.  1845-7)  I.  456.     n.Yks.*,  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

Hence  Over-thranged,  ppl.  adj.  overcrowded.    n.Yks.* 
2.  Busy;  hurried. 

n.Cy.  A  thronged  market  (K.).  Yks.  '  Shall  you  have  time  to 
assist  me?'  I  asked.  'I'm  none  particular  thronged,'  Baring- 
Gould  Oddities  (1874)  II.  117,  in  Leeds  Mere.  Siippl.  (Mar.  4, 
1899.     n.Yks.* 

Hence  Over.thronged,/i//.nfl^.  very  busy;  over-hurried. 
Yks.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (U.)     n.Yks.* 

THROO,  see  Thro,  prep.,  Through,  prep. 

THROOCH,  THROOER,  see  Through,  sA.*,  Througher. 

THROOK,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  An  instrument  for  twisting 
ropes.     Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  446,  ed.  1876. 

THROOP,  THROOTHER,  see  Throp,  Through-other. 

THROP,  sb.  Nhb.  Uur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Der. 
Lin.  Also  in  forms  Thorp  Yks. ;  Thrap  Yks.  s.Lan.' 
Der.*  nw.Der.' ;  Throop  w.Yks.'  [|>rop;  f)rap.]  In  phr. 
as  busy  or  as  throng  as  I'hrop's  wife,  used  of  a  very  busy 
person  ;  esp.  one  busied  over  trifles. 
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Nhb.'  As  thrang  as  Throp's  wife  when  she  hanged  hersel  wi' 
the  dish-cloot,  Old  saying.  Dur.',  Lakel.'  Cum.' ;  Cum.*  The 
personification  of  industry  and  business.  Whoever  she  may 
have  been,  she  is  reported  to  have  hung  herself  in  her  dish-clout, 
care  and  anxiety  having  preyed  too  much  on  her  mind.  Wm. 
KiRKBY  Gyanite  C/ii/>s  (1900)  12.  n.Yks.  N.  &  Q.  (i88i)  6th  S.  iii. 
437.  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  ;  w.Yks.'  As  thrang  as  Throop 
wife,  when  shoe  hanged  herself  in  her  garter;  w.Yks. ^  Lan. 
They  wur  as  thrunk  as  Throp  wife  together,  Waugh  Siieck-Bniif 
(1868)  ii;  Lan.',  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  4,  Der.^,  nw.Der.' 
n.Lin.'  Used  to  describe  a  woman  who  is  for  ever  busying  herself 
about  domestic  affairs,  but  whose  house  and  surroundings  are 
nevertheless  always  in  a  mess. 

THROP,  see  Thorp(e. 

THROPIT,  V.  Sc.  To  go.  Fif.  Colville  Vernacular 
(1899)  19. 

THROPPLE,  sb.  and  7>.i  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Lin.  Also  written  throple  Sc. ;  throppal 
Wm. ;  and  in  forms  thrapple  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.L'  n.Cy.  Nhb. ; 
trapple  Sh.L  Or.L  In  Oro'pl ;  J>ra'pl.]  1.  sb.  The 
windpipe  ;  the  throat ;  the  neck. 

Sc.  (.Jam."!  ;  Some  have  their  faces  and  their  throples  AH 
scratched  with  tobacco  stopples,  Colvil  IVItigs  Siipplic.  (ed. 
1796)  I.  1005.  Sh.I.  Hould  in  his  birse  fir  sowl  an'  body,  fil  his 
trapple  is  cultid,  Sh.  News  (Dec.  22,  igoo).  Cai.'  e.Sc.  Man,  it 
aye  tak's  me  in  the  thrapple  here,  Setoun  R.  Uyquhart  (1896)  iii. 
s.Sc.  He  gang"d  tae  the  woodie,  an'  got  a  thrawn  thrapple  for 
a  deed  he  didna  dae,  Snaith  Fieixeheart  (1897)  67.  Lnlc.  The 
like  ne'er  gadc  down  her  thraple,  Graham  IVriliiigs  (1883)  II. 
163.  Rxb.  Jamie  .  .  .  got  a  lance  through  his  thrapple,  Hamilton 
Oullaiiis  (1897)  75.  Kcb.  She  got  baud  o'  him  by  the  thrapple. 
Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  446.  N.I.'  Uls.  She  had  a  neck  on 
her  as  lang  as  a  goose's  thrapple,  N.  IVIiig  (May  8,  1901).  Ant. 
Ballymeiia  Obs.  (1892).  s.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  (1890).  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.  She's  ta'en  a  guUie  keen  and  bricht.  And  bled  her  thrapple, 
Strang  Earth  Fiend  (iSgz)  7  ;  Nhb.',  Dur.',  Lakel.'^,  Cum.'*  Wm. 
Ah'vc  a  sair  thropple  (B.K.\  n.Yks.'234^  ne.Yks.',  e.Yks.', 
m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  He  gat  it  bit  thropple,  Clayton's  Ann.  (1878)  23  ; 
w.Yks.'^'  Lan.  Thornber //is/.  i?/nci/ioo/ (1837)  no.  n.Lan.', 
ne.Lao.',  Der.^,  nw.Der.',  n.Lin.',  sw.Lin.'  (s.v.  Throttle). 

Hence  Open-throppled,  ppl.  adj.  thirsty,  ever  ready  to 
drink. 

Cum.  Loud  noise  .  . .  Employed  this  open  throppl'd  crew,  Stagg 
Tom  Knott,  1.  51-3,  in  Smith  Dial.  (1839)  176. 

2.  Coiiifi.  (1)  Throppledeep,  up  to  a  person's  throat ;  (2) 
-girth,  a  collar  or  cravat;  (3) -hoarse,  hoarse  ;  (4) -nob,  the 
lump  formed  by  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  a  man's  windpipe. 

(i)  Slk.  It  [the  snow]  maybe  thropple-deep  or  the  morn,  Hogg 
Tales  (1838;  141,  ed.  1866.  (2)  Bnff.  In  a  gizzy  big  An'  thrapple 
girth  drest  up  fu'  trig,  Taylor  Poems  (1787)  106.  (3)  Or.I.  He 
cried  while  [till]  he  was  trapple-hers'  an'  he  could  cry  nee  mair, 
Fergusson  Rambles  ^1884)  248.     (4)  n.Yks.^ 

3.  Phr.  (i)  a  bone  in  the  thropple,  a  thorn  in  the  side  ;  (2) 
a  middling  slippy  thropple,  a  constant  readiness  to  drink; 
{^)  full  to  the  thropple  or  the  thropple  end,  having  eaten  as 
much  as  one  can ;  (4)  over  the  thropple,  down  the  throat ; 

(5)  sorrow  be  in  your  thropple,  a  malediction  ;  (6)  to  fetch  at 
the  thropple,  obs.,  to  gasp  ;  see  Fetch,  ik  II.  8  ;  (7)  to  slop 
or  shut  one's  thropple,  to  cease  talking,  singing,  or  making 
a  noise  ;  (8)  to  wet  one's  thropple,  to  drink  ;  to  quench  one's 
thirst. 

(i)  Abd.  This  pawtronage'll  be  a  bane  that'll  stick  i'  the 
thrapple  o'  the  Moderate  pairty,  Alexander  yo/;;i>/)i  Gibb  (1871) 
xxii.  (2)  Cum.  (J.Ar.)  (3)  Cum.  Anderson /3rt//f!rfs  (ed.  1808)68  ; 
Cum.*  When  a  guest  thrust  away  his  plate,  placing  his  knife  and 
fork  crossways  on  it,  it  was  the  sign  that  he  was  '  fu'  to  th' 
thropple.'  (4)  Abd.  De'il  a  bite  or  a  sups'  gang  owcr  your  thrapple, 
Macdonald /?.  Falconer  (1868)  141.  Gall.  Tossing  it  ower  their 
thrapplcs  hand  ower  fist,  Crockett  Standard  Bearer  {iBijS)  118. 
(5i  Sc.  Sorrow  be  in  your  thrapple  then  !  .  .  will  ye  no  let  me 
hear  what  the  man  wants,  wi' your  yafling?  Scon  Guy  M.{iQi$)\. 

(6)  Ayr.  Nigh  unto  death  ;  See  how  she  fetches  at  the  thrapple, 
An'  gasps  for  breath.  Burns  J.  Goiidie,  st.  3.  (7)  Ir.  Ah,  stop 
your  liapple  over  there.  Is  it  that  ye  want  to  deafen  me? 
Bullock  Pastorals  (1901)  [66;  For  the  love  of  heaven,  James, 
shut  your  trapple,  ib.  118.  [8)  Sh.I.  If  A'm  ta  get  da  weetin' o' 
me  trapple  come  wi'  hit  afore  I  begin,  Sli.  Nezvs  (Dec.  10,  1898). 
Per.  He  had  creamy  crapple-mapple,— It  hunger  stays  and  weets 
the  thrapple,  Spence  Poems  (1898)  169.     w.Sc.  Carrick  Laird  of 


Logan  (1835)  281.  Ayr.  Ye's  neither  hae  bite  nor  sup  to  weet 
your  thrapple  frae  me.  Service  Dr.  Diignid  (ed.  1887)  77.  Gall. 
The  dominie'll  be  oot  to  wat  his  thrapple,  Crockett  Stickit  Min. 
(1893)  84.      Nhb.'  Let's  wet  wor  thropples. 

4.  V.   To  throttle,  choke  ;  to  seize  by  the  throat. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  He  had  been  collared  and  weel  nigh  thrappled,  Sc. 
Haggis,  95.  Cai.'  Abd.  Some  were  maistly  thrappl't  Wi'  grips 
that  night,  Cock  Strains  (1810'  II.  136.  Omb.  Nae  doot  I  could 
thrapple  ye  whaur  ye  staun',  Strang  Lass  of  Lennox  {iSgg  29. 
Lnk.  Graham  Writings  (1883)  II.  105.  Slk.  Forbye  thrapplin 
her,  he  had  bit  intil  the  jugular,  Chr.  North  Noctcs  (ed.  1856J 
IV.  99.  S.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  (1890).  n.Cy.  (K.),  Nhb.'  Cum. 
Thropplan  me  customer  wih  t'specs,  ah  spak  white  sharp, 
Sargisson  Joe  Scoap  (1881)  31  ;  Cum.*  Wm.  Anudthre  [cow] 
gat  t'ringwiddy  owert  ridsteck  an  wes  naarly  throppalt,  S/>cc. 
Dial.  (1885)  pt.  iii.  4.  Yks.  Ray  (169O.  n.Yks.'  ;  n.Yks.^  They 
throppl'd  t'ean  t'other;  n.Yks.*,  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.'; 
w.Yks.s  Throppled  muh  wal  ah  wur  ommast  choak'd  !  ne.Lao.' 
Lin.'  Let  go,  you'll  thropple  him.     n.Lin.' 

5.  Obs.  To  entangle  with  cords. 

Bwk.  Perhaps  it  has  been  originally  applied  to  an  animal 
captured  by  throwing  ropes  about  its  neck  or  throat  (Jam.). 

6.  Obs.  With  lip:  to  devour  in  eating;   to  gobble  up. 
Ags.  (Jam.) 

[1.  Throppil,  iugulunt.  Levins  Manip.  (1570).  Cp.  OE. 
prol-bolla,  gullet,  windpipe.  4.  Thropple,  iugulare,  Levins 
ib:\ 

THROPPLE,  V?    Yks.     [jjropL]     To  topple. 

e.Yks.  The  things  fullockt  aboot  bahn  fleear,  undher  tceable  an 
atwixt  thrussle  legs,  .  .  an  ommast  throppled  thersens  ower  hales 
ov  a  hickin-barra,  Nicholson  Flk.  Sp.  (1892)  34. 

THROSHEL,  THROSSEL,  THROSSEN,  THROST, 
see  Threshel,  sb?.  Throstle,  sb}.  Thrust. 

THROSTLE,  sb}  and  v.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel. 
and  Eng.  Also  written  throssel  Cum.'*  n.Yks.*;  throssil 
Sc. ;  throssle  Dur.'  Cum.^  Wm.  w.Yks. ;  throstel  Cor.^ 
[fro'sl.]  1.  sb.  The  song-thrush,  Turdns  nitt^icits,  or 
the  missel-thrush,  T.  viscivorus  ;  also  in  conip.  Throstle- 
cock.     Cf.  thristle,  sb} 

Sc.  Mackay.  Per.  The  throstle's  maiden  hymn  Wells  freely 
frae  his  mirly  breast.  Ford  Harp  (1893)  361.  Lnk.  And  in  the 
gloamin'  o'  the  wood.  The  throssil  whusslit  sweet,  Motherwell 
Poems  (ed.  1881)  18.  Kxb.  Swainson  Birds  (1885)  2.  Dmf. 
Spring  cam',  an'  lood  the  throssil  sang  In  the  green  woods,  Thom 
Jock  o'  Knowe  (1878)  91.  Ir.  Swainson  ib.  3.  N.Cy.',  Nhb,', 
Dur.'  Cum.' ;  Cum.^  I  hate  to  .  .  .  hear  a  throssle  sing,  50  ; 
Cum.*  Wm.  Penrith  Obs.  (May  11,  1897).  n.Yks. '  =  *  w.Yks. 
Throssles  and  lennets  pipe  away,  Saiinterer's  Satc/iel (iBg'])  15; 
w.Yks.s*  Lan.  I  dunno  meean  a  throstle,  nor  a  lark,  nor  a  linnet, 
Bkierley  Cast  upon  World  (1886)  xi.  ne.Lan,',  s.Lan.',  Chs.', 
s.Chs.'  Midi.  Swainson  ib.  3.  Stf.'  Der.  He's  tuk  to  singin'  like 
a  cock-throstle,  Gilchrist  Nicholas  (1899)  137;  Der.',  Not.' 2, 
Lin.',  n.Lin.',  Lei.',  w.Wor.',  e.An.^,  Snf.'  Wil.  Thurn  Birds 
(1870)  15.     Cor.2 

2.  Comb.  Throstle('s-nest,  a  pet  name  for  Wigton. 

Cum.  (J.Ar.);  Cum.*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Throstle's  nest, 
tv.Cttni.  Times  Holiday  (1893)  4,  col.  3. 

3.  Phr.  to  stare  like  a  choked  throstle,  a  common  simile. 
s.Chs.'        4.  V.  Obs.  To  warble. 

Kcb.  Gars  the  buntlins  [blackbirds]  throstle  by  thy  pow'r, 
Davidson  Seasons  (1789)  8. 

[OE.  hrostle,  a  throstle,  thrush  (Sweet).] 

THROSTLE,  sb.'^  Yks.  Lan.  [hro'sLl  A  machine  for 
spinning  cotton  or  wool,  or  for  doubling  yarn. 

w.Yks.  (J.M.)  Lan.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  cotton-spinning, 
the  spinning-jenny  was  actuated  entirely  by  human  power. 
Shortly  after  there  was  brought  into  use  a  spinning-frame  called  a 
'  throstle,'  turned  by  water  power  (C.T.  B).     s.Lan.' 

THROSTLE,  THROTH,  THROTHER,  see  Threshel, 
sb}.  Troth,  Through-other. 

THROTTLE,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Not. 
Lin.  War.  Shr.  Hrf.  Also  in  form  thrattle  Hrf  [Jjro-tl.] 
1.  sb.   The  throat;  the  windpipe. 

Elg.  For  dry's  my  throttle.  Tester  Poems  (1865)  152.  Abd. 
Death  laid  his  hand  upon  his  thirsty  throttle,  Ogg  Willie  Waly 
{iZ'ii)  12.  Frf.  Wi'  stuff  we'd  warmed  our  throttles,  Sands 
Poems  (1833)  119.  Per.  They  had  them  [bottles]  glockin'  Adoon 
their  throttles,  Ford  Harp  (1893)  347.  w.Yks.'  Wad  E  hcd  a 
fire-poit  ...  in  his  throttle,  ii.  306 ;  w.Yks.^  Teem  it  down  thy 
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throttle.  Lan.  Itr'c  enough  te  make  th'  fellow's  throttle  up, 
Waugh  Oivd  Boilte,  261.  s.Lan.'  Mi  throtllc's  as  rcawsly  as  a 
booanhouse  clur-lock,  6.  Der.  I'll  hev  the  truth  out  o'  yu,  sin  I 
wring  a'  yer  throttles  for  it,  Ouida  Piick(c^.  1901 )  viii.  nw.Der.' 
Not.  He'd  a  het  him  two  inch  to  the  raight.  plump  i'  the  throttle, 
Vriok  Forest  Flk.  (tgoil  i.)4-  sw.Lin.i  She'd  gotten  a  piece  of 
to'nup  fast  in  her  throttle.  War.  lie  pours  it  down  his  throttle 
like  water  tC.T.O.V  Shr.'  That's  summat  wuth  puttin'  down  a 
fellow's  throttle.     Hrf.  Bound  Pioiniic.  (1876^. 

2.  Coiitp.(i)  Throttle-deep,  up  to  the  throat;  (2)  -poke, 
a  grasping,  avaricious,  selfish  person  ;  (3)  -wet,  drinic  of 
any  kind. 

^i)  w.Yks.  Th'  Maistcr  is  so  throttle-deep  i' foolishness  just  now 
that  he's  ripe-ready  to  fall  into  ony  snare  that's  laid  for  him, 
SuTCLiFFE  S/iaineltiS  IVayiie  (19001  126.  (2)  w.Yks.  A  man  who 
will  '  throttle  the  hag,'  i.e.  prevent  fair  measure  'of  flour,  &c.)  going 
into  it.  Applied  lo  a  man  who  will  take  dishonest  advantage 
(S.P.U.).     (3)  s.Lan." 

3.  Piir.  to  luoisltn,  slake,  or  wet  one's  throtlle,  to  quencli 
one's  thirst. 

Dmb.  Bring  twa  gills  to  wect  me  throttle,  Taylor  Poems  (1827) 
40.  Lnk.  If  you've  ony  tin,  You'll  sune  get  v^ihat'll  slake  your 
throttle,  WAKDRor  J.  Mal/iisoii  (i88ij  89.  Edb.  Tho'  it  be  fast 
day,  it's  nae  great  sin  To  wet  our  throttle,  Forbes  Poems  (1812) 
92.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  s.Cbs.i  Eyur'^z  siimut  tu  meysn  dhi  throtl, 
laad'. 

4.  V.  In  phr.  to  throttle  the  teapot,  to  have  tea  ;  '  to  squeeze 
the  pot.' 

w.Yks.  '  Wah,  come,'  saj's  Mrs.  Wade,  who  lived  next  door  to 
Sally,  and  oft  popped  in  to  help  her  to  throttle  t'teapot,  Cud- 
worth  Dial,  Sketches  (1084)  20,  in  LcerlsMerc.Supf'l.  (Mar.  4, 1899). 
6.  To  impede  ;  to  check  in  motion  ;  to  swathe  tightly. 

Lan.  The  lower  'portion  of  the  figure'  was  .  .  .  'throttled'  in 
unyielding  pantaloons,  BRitRLEY  IVnverlow  (1863)  93,  ed.  1884. 
Lin.  The  upward  tidal  wave  has  acquired  a  certain  momentum, 
and  although  throttled  and  impeded,  Miller  &  Skertchly  Fenlaiul 
(1878)  vii. 

[5.  pan  entrid  this  Engist,  euyn  as  hym  list,  And,  with 
a  thricche  in  the  throte,  throtlet  the  kyng,  Desl.  Troy 
(c.  1400)  12752.] 

THROU(CH,THROUCK,seeThrough,/>;r/..,Tlirock,si:'.' 

THROUGAL,  adj.  Sc.  Also  written  throughgal.  A 
mispronunciation  of 'frugal.' 

Ayr.  They  were  a'of  an  eydent  througal  turn,  Service  A'o^(i»i(/(((HS 
(iSgo)  13. 

Hence  Through-gallity,  sb.  frugality. 

Ayr.  \Vi'  her  'conomical  through-gallity,  G  alt £'»/ni7(  1823'  Ixxiv. 

THROUGH,  prep.,  adv.,  adj.,  sb.^  and  v.  Van  dial,  uses 
in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer.     [JTu,  |'riu  ;  f>rif,  |^ruf,  l^rBf  ] 

I.  Dial,  forms:  (i)  Thorough,  (2)  Thoro(w,  (3)  Threff, 
(4)  Threugh,  (5)  Threw,  (6)  Thrif,  (7)  Thrift,  (8)  Thro, 
(9)  Throch,  (10)  Throf,  (11)  Throo,  (12)  Throii,  (13) 
Throuch,  (14)  Throuw,  (15)  Throw,  (16)  Throwe,  (17) 
Throwf,  (18)  Thru,  (19)  Thruf,  (20)  Thruff,  (21)  Thruft, 
(22)  Thruof,  (23)  Trew,  (24)  Trough,  (25)  Trow,  (26) 
"Truff,  (27)  Trugh.      [For  further  examples  see  II  below.] 

(i)  w.Yks.  Pendlehill,  Pen-y-ghcnt,  and  Ingleborough  Are  the 
three  highest  hills  all  England  thorough,  Piov.  in  Bnghouse  A'e-u's 
(July  23,  1887);  w.Yks.^"  Som.  Jennings  Olis.  Dial.  tu.Eiig. 
{1825).  (2)  Bnff.  A'  those  Wha  pass  the  Parish  thorow,  Taylor 
/"ofKfs  (17871  22.  w.Yks.  (vE.B.)  n.Lin.i  I  shot  the  hare  as  she 
run  thorow  the  smoochin.  (3)  w.Yks.  There's  a  hill  agean  a.  slack 
all  Craven  thrclT,  Piov.  in  Bnghouse  News  (July  23,  1887).  (4) 
w.Yks,  Then  smackt  his  brah  as  if  he'd  felt  A  ball  go  threugh  his 
brain,  Preston  Poems  (1864)  M-  '5)  w.Yks.  Walkin'  threw 
t'tahn,  Yksniaii.  (1888;  223.  Suf.'  Threwanlhrcvv.  (6)  w.Yks. 
Wot  a  lot  of  gooid  old  tales  hes  seen  daylcet  Ihrif  t'saying  'That 
reminds  me,'  Cudworth  Dial.  Sketches  (1884)  "8.  n.Lin.  If  iver 
we  went  thrif  yard.  Peacock  Tales  and  Rhymes  (i886)  122; 
n.Lin.'  (7)  w.Yks.  He'll  go  thrift  t'wood  an  tack  a  crewked  stick 
at  last,  Cudworth  ll'oistedopolis  (1888)  27.  181  Abd.  Anderson 
Jihyiiies  (ed.  1867)  14.  Nhb.  Allan  Tyiieside  Stigs.  (1891)  5. 
Cum.  Anderson  i'rt//((rfs  (ed.  1808)  loi.  n.Yks.*  (.gl  Sc,  n.Sc, 
Abd.  Throch-and-through  (Jam.).  (10)  Yks.  Leeds  Here.  Siippl. 
(Mar.  4,  1899).  (11)  Dwn.  I.yttle  Robin  Gordon,  23.  Cum.'"' 
w.Yks.  Aw've  nearly  cut  me  thumb  ofl' throo'  yo.  Hartley  Clock 
Aim.  (1887)  23.  n.Lan.'  (12)  Abd.  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb 
(1871)1.  (13)  Sc.  fjAM.)  (14)  Abd.  I  divnot  sec  lioo  we  cud  hae 
won  throuw  the  winter,  Macdonald  IVarlock  (1882;  Ivi.     (15)  Sc. 


(Jam.)  Nhb.  Here  cunis  little  Andra  Karr,  plishplash  throw  the 
clarts,  Bewick  Tyneside  Ta/cs  ( 1 8501  10.  Cum.  Gilpin  Pop.  Poetry 
(1875)62.  n.Yks.*  se.Wor.' Oaiasin  cow.  Shr.'  Nrf.  I'd  hike 
her  throw  and  throw,  Spilling  Molly  Atiggs  (1902)  67.  Ken.', 
Sus.",  Hmp.'  (16  SIk.  Thomson /JnoHHifWn/f  (1901)  78.  (17) 
Nhb.'  (18  Lan.  Sciioles  Tim  Gamuattlt  (1857)  i.  [Amer. 
Peeked  in  thru  the  winder,  Lowell  Biglow  Papers,  10.]  (19) 
Dur.'  n.Yks.  Sum  of  them  chaps  at  went  thruf  the  whole  thing. 
Why  John  {Coll.  L.L.B.).  e.Yks.  He  thried  ti  get  thruf,  Nicholson 
Flk.  Sp.  (1889)  36.  Lin.  They  pricks  cleiin  thruf  to  the  skin, 
Tennyson  Spinster's  Sweet-arts  (1885)  St.  6.  n.Lin.'  (20'  N.Cy.', 
Nhb.',n.Yks.2'»  e.Yks.' Hoo  did  that  oss  get  thruff  yat?  w.Yks.', 
n.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Aw'm  weet  thruff-an'-througli.  Chs.'*,  Der.^ 
Not.  I  druv  liiin  thriilTthe  ford  (J.H.IS.).  Lin.',  nLin.'  sw.Lin  ' 
It  was  all  thnifl"  drink.  Lei.'  (21)  w.Yks.'  Ah  couldn't  git  thruft, 
Inlrod.  11.  (22';  e.Yks.  Dhaid  a  getten  thruof  (Miss  A.).  (23) 
Nrf.  Rye  Ili.'.t.  Nrf.  (1885)  xv.  (24  i  Nrf.  He  had  caught  a  'chronic 
cold'  . . .  't'rough  slapin'  wi'th'  windy  open,'  Mann  Diilditch  (19021 
51.  (25)  Ollason  Mareel  (1901)  10.  (26)  w.Yks.  Just  go  trufT 
Hoam  Close  (W.F.).     (27)  Wxf.' 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  prep.  In  comb.  (1)  Through-hands, 
under  consideration  or  examination ;  (2I  -the-bows,  a 
strict  examination;  a  severe  scolding;  (3)  -the-muir,  (4) 
•the  wud-laddie,  a  quarrel,  contention  ;  a  fault-finding  ; 
(5)  -time,  in  the  course  of  time  ;  gradually;  (6)  -ways, 
through  and  through. 

(i)  e.Fif.  Andra  an'  me  tane  the  subjeck  through  ban's,  Latto 
Tarn  Bodkin  (1864)  '*•  Cld.  (Jam/1  Gall.  We  had  ye  gye-and- 
weel  through-hands.  Crockett  Lochinvar  (1897)  290.  (2)  Bnff.' 
He  got  a  gey  through-the  bows,  an'  he  geed  awa  unco  lungin- 
luggit.  (3'i  Abd.  A  throu'-thc-muir  that  drceve  I'eter  naar-han 
dementit,  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xlix.  (4)  Gall.  Mac- 
taggart  Encycl.  (1824)  446,  ed.  1876;  I'll  gie  him  thro-the-wud- 
laddie  (J.M.).  (5)  Sc.  He  will  write  well  through  time,  .Monthly 
Mag.  (1800)  I.  324.  Ayr.  An'  ye  thro'  time  may  come  to  be  Frac 
a'  temptation  guided  free.  Accepted  bj'  the  Master,  Laing  Poems 
(1894)26.  n.Yks.' He'll  get  deean  through  time  ;  n.Yks.'*  Ah  sa'll 
git  belter  through  time.  (6)  Nhb.  Gentle,  semple,  throughways 
nudg'd,  Marshall  Sh^s.  (1819    3;  Nhb.' 

2.  Phr.  (jl  through  one  anolher,  pell  mell,  in  confusion  ; 
see  Through-other  ;  (2)  to  gel  through  anything,  to  dispose 
of  anything;  (3)  to  get  through  one's  hands,  io  dispose  of 
any  work  or  task  undertaken  ;  (4)  to  marry  through  each 
other,  to  intermarry ;  (5)  to  take  through  liands,  to  repri- 
mand, chastise;  see  Hand,  2  (45);  (6)  to  work  through 
land,  of  a  horse  :  to  work  in  the  fields. 

(1)  Cum.*  The  rival  champions  of  villages  had  a 'set  to '  and 
'fights  through  yan  anudder'  were  indulged  in,  tv.Cum.  Times 
Holiday{i8g3}  6,  col.  2.  (2)  n.Yks.'  George  C.  can't  get  through 
yon  horse  o'  his;  n.Yks.*  Ah've  fetched  t'cooyam  ageean,  bud  Ah 
pat  thruflr  t'sheep.  (3)  Wm.  Some  fooaks  ower  thrang  ta  git  owt 
through  ther  hands,  Kirkby  Granite  Cliips  (1900)  63.  (4)  Nhb. 
Always  married  thro'  each  other,  Allan  Tyneside  Sngs.  (1891)  5. 
{5)  Nhb.'  Lakel.2  Ah'll  tak  thi  through-hands.  Wm.  Ah'll  tak 
thi  through  hands  an' Ah've  initch  mairo'thi  sauce  (^B.K.).    (6)N.I.' 

3.  Across ;  up  and  down. 

Frf.  Throw  the  floor  he  gae  a  trot,  Morison  Poems  (1790)  24. 
Kcd.  Through  the  floor  he  aftcn  jumped,  Jamie  Mnse  (1844)  89. 
N.I.'  Going  through  the  floor  [walking  about  in  a  room  as  a 
nurse  does  with  a  restless  child]. 

4.  On  the  other  side  of. 

Lnk.  Through  the  wa' there  wons  a  quean,  Thomson  teddy  May 
(1883)  108. 

5.  In  the  course  of;  during. 

Sc.  He  walks  through  his  sleep,  Mitchell  Sco//if;s«i5(i799^  83. 
Abd.  She  w.-id  flyle  thro'  her  sleep,  Anderson  Rhymes  (ed.  1867) 
14.  N.I.'  I'll  call  through  the  day.  n.Yks.'  'Has  she  had  her 
medicine  all  right?'  ' 'Ves,  Sir.  I  gave  it  her  twice  through  the 
night';  n.Yks.*  Ah'll  nicbbe  dcea't  thruff  t'morning.  Cor.' The 
calf  was  born  through  the  night. 

6.  adv.  In  comb,  (i)  Through-bear,  to  sustain,  provide 
for;  (2) -bearing,  a  livelihood  ;  means  of  sustenance  ;  the 
means  of  extricating  oneself  trom  any  difficulty  or  of 
accomplishing  any  difficult  work  ;  (3)  coming,  a  liveli- 
hood ;  (4)  -ganging,  a  jockey's  term:  active,  having  a 
great  deal  of  action  ;  (5)  -going,  (a)  passing  through  ;  (b) 
transit;  (c)  a  thoroughfare;  a  passage;  (d)  a  severe 
examination;  a  thorough  reprimand;  {<■}  n  thorough  in- 
vestigation or  overhaul ;  (/)  activc,cncrg(  tic;  persevering; 
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(g)  rash,  prodigal ;  (6)  -going  close,  an  open  passage 
leading  from  one  street  to  another ;  (7)  -going  entry,  a 
passage  running  right  through  a  house  ;  (8)  -grown,  of 
corn  :  laid  so  that  the  understuff  grows  up  through  it ;  (g) 
•gutted,  relaxed  in  the  bowels ;  (10)  -open,  ((?)  open 
throughout;  {b)  transparently  honest  and  sincere;  (11) 
■putting,  (a)  see  (5,  d) ;  (b)  a  bare  sustenance  ;  (c)  see 
(5./) ;  (12)  -shot,  see  (5,g) ;  (13)  -wet,  wet  to  the  skin. 

(i)  Sc.  He  will  perfect  His  work  in  me,  either  to  a  remarkable 
delivery,  or  through-bearing  me  as  He  sees  most  for  His  own 
glorj-,  Thomson  Cloud  of  IViinesses  (1714")  45,  cd.  1871;  Fleming 
Scripture  (1726'.  fs)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff.'  Wee  hid  a  sair  kyave 
I'pit  wir  laddie  t'coUege ;  bit  wee  the  help  o'  Providence  an's  ain 
perseverance  we  got  a  through-bearan,  an'  noo  he  keep's  us  a' 
weel.  Dmb.  I  am  pinched  enough  to  get  a  through-bearing,  and 
have  to  try  strange  shifts.  Cross  Disruplion  (1844)  xxvi.  Lnk. 
Not  trusting  to  God  for  through-bearing  in  a  present  world, 
Walker  Biog.  Presby.  (,1724-32)  H.  71,  ed.  1827.  (3)  Cai.i  (4) 
Sc.  (Jam.);  Ye're  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  should  ken  a  horse's 
points  ;  ye  see  that  through-ganging  thing  that  Balmawhapple's 
on,  .ScoiT  IVaverley  (1814)  x.\xi.x.  (5,  a)  Arg.  The  through-going 
stranger  took  his  pack  there  and  dwelt  cheaply  in  the  attics, 
MuNRO  Doom  Castle  (1901)  164.  (A)  Ayr.  Foreign  commodities, 
the  throughgoing  of  which  left  goud  in  goupins  with  all  who  had 
the  handling  of  the  same,  Galt  Provost  (1822)  xxxiv.  (c)  Sc. 
Each  facing  the  other,  forming  an  avenue  through  which  WuUie 
walks  like  a  general  inspecting  his  troops.  .  .  When  he  reaches 
the  end  of  the  '  through-gaun,'  he  tips  the  newly  elected  master 
of  the  society  on  the  shoulder,  Wright  Sc.  Life  (1897)  8;  I  lifted 
the  sneck  and  by  the  'through-gaun,'  or  lobby  leading  from  the 
village  street  to  the  garden  behind,  ib.  59.  (</)  Sc.  The  folk  that 
were  again  him,  gac  him  sic'an  awfu' throughgaun  about  his  rinnin 
awa',  Scott /?o6/fov  (1817)  xiv.  Bnff.',  Nhb.i  (c)  Bwk.  An  tho" 
the  last  present  be  never  sac  braw,  Before  the  day's  owre  wi't  the 
novelty's  lame.  Then  the  cat  gets  a  thro'-gaun  that  ends  in  a  claw, 
Calder  Poems  (1897)  296.  (/)  Sc.  A  throw-gaun  man  is  one 
whom  slight  obstacles  will  not  impede  (Jam.1.  Cai.'  w.Sc.  The 
understanding  o'  a  th'rough-gaun  theology  is  no'  in  everybody's 
line, Henderson Oj(>-yra);i«(  1898)  69.  Fif.  Thcthroo-ga'n  mother 
could  not  endure  sloongin,  Colville  Vernacular  (18991  18.  Ayr. 
He  was  a  clever  and  through-gaun  lad,  Galt  Sir  A.  Wylie  (1822) 
xcix.  Slk.  A  quick-witted,  clever-handed,  through-going  lassie, 
Thomson  Dnmniieldale  11901)  56-  Dwn.  A  rael,  kin'-hearted, 
smert,  clean,  throo-gaun  buddy,  Lyttle /foi/>!  Cordon,  23.  fAmer. 
She  was  allers  the  through-goin'  kind.  Things  will  be  well 
looked  to,  Scrihtier's  Mthly.  (May  1880)  20.]  ig)  Sc.  Mackay. 
Cld.  (Jaw.)  Gall.  Mactaggart  £Hrvf/.  (1824)  446,  ed.  1876.  (6) 
Arg.  Tall  lands  or  tenements,  three  storeys  high,  with  through- 
going  closes,  or  what  the  English  might  nominate  passages, 
running  from  front  to  back,  Munro  J.  Splendid  (iSgS)  28.  Lnk. 
The  wee  ane  took  a  througaun  close  an'  vanish'd  oot  oor  view, 
Okr  Laigh  Flicltts  (1882)  28.  (7)  Ayr.  Gic  me  a  guid  square 
gutsy  hoose,  wi'  a  wysse-likc  but  and  a  ben,  and  maybe  a  spence 
at  the  back  o't,  but,  ony  way,  juist  ae  straucht  throughgaun  entry, 
Service  Nolaiidunis  (1890)  24.  (8)  sw.Lin.>  (9)  n.Yks.2  'As 
thnilT-gutted  as  a  herringsue,'  the  common  heron, — which  fable 
relates  to  have  such  an  open  passage,  that  the  carp  it  sometimes 
swallows  alive,  will  make  its  way  through  into  the  water  again. 
( io,a'i  n.Vks.';  n.Yks.^A  thruflf-oppen  draught.  e.Yks.'  I'summer 
tahm  ah  likes  li  sit  wi  thruf  oppen  dcears,  an  get  a  nice  breeze, 
MS.add.lJ.n.)  m.Yks.'  (6)  n.Yks.i  m.Yks.' A  through-open 
sort  of  person.  (11,  a)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Dmb.  Mr.  M.  couldna  be  got 
to  say  onything  definite,  though  he  was  ta'cn  back  an'  forward 
an'  got  an  awfu'  through-puttin',  Strang  Lass  of  Lennox  (1899) 
253.  Gall.  (J.M.)  y^l>)  Sc.  (Jam.),  CaU  (e)  Cld.  (Jam.)  (12) 
Suf.' A  through-shot  sort  of  a  fellow.  (13)610.'  Brks.  Comein, 
you  must  be  through  wet,  Hayden  Round  our  Vill.  (1901)  154. 

7.  Phr.  (i)  core  through,  thoroughly;  (2)  doivii  through, 
to  the  lower  |)art  of  a  town  or  country  ;  sec  Down,  adv. 
2  ('7);  '3)  .A""  through  with  a  dram,  thoroughly  drunk; 
i^)  far  through  with  it,  near  death  ;  see  Far-through,  s.v. 
Far,  II.  2  (12);  (5)  through  atuong,  through;  (6)— and, 
obs.,  thoroughly  ;  (7)  —  and  out,  throughout ;  (8)  ~  with 
a  person,  having  completed  a  bargain  with  him  ;  (9)  to 
come  through,  to  come  over  ;  (10)  to  make  to  through,  obs., 
to  make  good;  (11)  to  win  through  ivith,  to  accomplish, 
finish. 

(i)  Der.  He's  good,  core  through,  an'  'ud  hev  care  o'  ye  a'  ycr 
days,  OuiDA  Puck  [c<i.  1901)  v.     (a)   Sh.I.  Wc  jugged  awa'  doon 


trow,  an'  wir  shiin  mixed  up  i'  da  bussel  an'  skurry,  Ollason 
Mareel  (1901)  10.  Abd.  He  had  occasion  to  '  gae  doon  throu'  on 
business,  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  i.  (3)  Frf.  She  ae 
morning  cam'  Unco  far  through  wi'  a  dram,  Johnston  Poems 
(1869)  146.  (4)  Abd.  I  doot  she'll  never  need  it.  Nelly's  richt 
far  through  wi't,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Dec.  i,  1900).  (5)  Sc. 
The  train  sped  past  the  shores  of  Cobbinshaw  Loch,  through 
among  the  bleak  solitudes  of  the  Lanarkshire  hills.  Swan  Gates  of 
Eden  ved.  1895)  ix.  (6)  Sc.  They  were  through  and  satisfied  in 
their  own  judgments  for  the  truth,  Melvill  Mem.  334  (Jam.). 
(7)  w.Som.'  The  piece  was  scovy  all  driie'  un  aewt.  (8)  r.e.Lan.' 
(9)  Sc.  He'll  better  come  through  an'  see  efter  things.  Swan  Gates 
of  Eden  (ed.  1S95)  xiv.  (10)  Ayr.  Faith  ye've  said  enough,  And 
muckle  mair  than  ye  can  mak  to  through,  Burns  Brigs  of  Ayr 
(1787)  1.  174-5.  (,11)  Slk.  To  keep  iz  dancing  thrae  [froml  daylicht 
to  derk  to  win  throwe  wi't,  Tho.mson  Druinmeldale  (1901 1  78. 

8.  Done  ;  finished  ;  esp.  in  phr.  through  with  ;  in  gen. 
colloq.  use. 

Abd.  Gien  ye  be  through  wi'  the  bairn,  Macdonald  5i>  GfiftiV 
(i879)xxvi.  Per.Sabbattt  Nig/tts{i8gg)8.  Ayr.  If  you're  through 
wi'yourdennerrindown  to  the  candle-maker's, Johnston  Congallon 
{1896)  76.  Lnk.  Wardrop  y.  Mathison  (1881)  72.  Nhb.'Ve're 
through  wiv  the  geese,  Richardson  Borderers  Tahle-bk.  (1846) 
VI.  116.  Cum."  n.Yks.'  It's  about  through  wiv  'iin  ;  n.Yks.* 
Ah's  nut  thruff  wi'  't  yet,  231.  w.Ylts.  Ah'm  through  wi'  that  job, 
onyhah,  Leeds  Merc.  Snppl.  (Mar.  4,  i838). 

9.  adj.  In  couib.(\)  Through-band,  the  long  stone  which 
goes  right  through  a  wall  or  dike  and  holds  it  together  ; 
(2)  -doors,  opposite  doors  in  a  barn  ;  (3)  -gang,  (rz)  a 
thoroughfare  ;  a  passage ;  (b)  a  thorough  investigation 
or  overhaul;  (c)  labour,  difficulty;  perseverance;  energy; 
(4)  -gang  close,  an  open  passage  leading  from  one  street 
to  another ;  (5)  -gangings,  social  gatherings,  jollifications ; 
(6) -gate,  a  season  of  difficulty;  (7) -house,  a  house  with  front 
and  backexits;  (8) -light,(a)afull  moon;  light  all  night;  (6)  the 
holding  of  all  the  trumps  at  the  game  of  lant ' ;  (9)  -night, 
a  whole  night  of  dissipation  ;  ( 10 )  -put,  activity,  expedition 
in  doing  anything  ;  (11) -shot,  a  rabbit's  burrow  through 
a  bank;  (12)  -stone,  see  (i) ;  (13)  -tang,  anything  excel- 
lent ;  (14)  -tang  knife,  a  knife  with  a  round  tang  running 
through  the  whole  length  of  a  handle;  (15) -way,  a  narrow 
passage  between  houses. 

(I)  Cai.',  Abd.  (G.W.)  Gall.  He  sought  for  through-ban's  that 
wad  rike,  And  capes  wad  croon,  Mactaggart  Eneycl.  (1824)  191, 
ed.  1876.  (2)  Nhb.  When  corn  was  threshed  with  the  flail  it  was 
usual  to  have  doors  opposite  to  each  other  in  a  barn  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  off  the  dust  caused  in  separating  the  chaff  from  the 
corn  before  the  invention  of  winnowing  machines  (R.O.H.).  (3,0) 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Dinna  toot  a  trumpet  afore  thee,  as  the  hypocrites 
do  in  the  throvvgangs,  Henderson  5/.  Matt.  (1862)  vi.  2.  (i)  Frf. 
She  [a  clock]  was  just  one  mass  o'  stour,  gudewife,  but  I'm 
persuadit  aifter  this  through-gang,  an'  a  touch  o'  whale-oil.  she'll 
gang  as  she  hasna  gane  this  dizzen  o'  years,  Mackenzie  A'.  Pine 
(1897)  145.  (<■)  Sc.  Mackay.  Bnff.'  We  hid  a  gey  thrcugh-gang 
afore  we  got  a'  thing  sattlet  up.  He  hiz  some  through-gang  wee 
'im.  Cld.  (Jam.)  (4)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (5)  Nhb.  What  a  time  we  had, 
.  .  .  and  what  through-gangings  !  Richardson  Borderer  s  Table-bk. 
(1846)  VI. 116.  (6;  Nhb.' What  a  through  gyctlhat  man's  had.  (7) 
w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  '^Mar.  4,  1899).  (8,  a')  Cum.  'Twas  frost 
and  thro'  leet  wid  a  greymin  o'  snaw,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed. 
1808)  loi;  Cuni.'*  {b)  Cum.'*  (9)  w.Yks.  Thah  lewks  seedy, 
hev  yo  bin  hevin  a  through-neet  ?  (B.K.)  (10)  n.Sc.  Through-pit 
of  wark  (Jam.).  Fif.  They'd  hang  as  long  a?  I  like  at  the  plough- 
tail,  but  I  want  through-put;  and  so  commend  me  to  myoun  men 
and  reasonable  hours.  Chambers^ s  J rn.  (June  28,  1845)  412.  (11) 
Suf.'  It  is  an  expressive  word,  where  the  animal  was  shot  through. 
(121  w.Sc.  Thirty  rood  of  stone  dike,  five  feet  high,  with  two  rows 
of  through-stones,  Lights  and  Shadoivs  (1822I  215  (Jam.).  N.Cy.', 
Nhb.',  Dur.',  Cum.'",  n.Yks.'^,  ne.Lan.',  n.Lin.'  (13)  w.Yks.  A 
'  through-tang  knife  '  is  considered  a  very  good  thing,  so  if  a  cutler 
has  been  and  enjoyed  himself,  or  been  in  at  anything  good,  he  will 
say,  '  I  have  had  a  regular  through-tang'  (C.V.C.).  1^14)  w.Yks. 
(li.)     ( 15)  w.Yks.  We  went  up  Dick  Smith  thoro'way  {JE..B.). 

10.  Obs.  Active;  expeditious.      n.Sc  A  throuch  wife(jAM.). 

11.  Tired  out.  n.Lan.  I  am  fairly  throo  (A.P.). 

12.  sb.  A  hole  cut  through  a  hedge  todrain  water  off  the 
land.         Shr.'  G66  an'  cut  a  throw  through  the  'edge. 

13.  A  thoroughfare ;  a  public  way.  Sec  Four-throws, 
s.v.  Four  (28). 
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Ken.'  'The  foiir-tlirows,'  a  point  where  four  roads  mcft. 
Eus.",  Hmp.i 

14.  Opportunity  to  roam  or  find  one's  way  about ;  tlie 
range  of  a  place. 

Sii.I.  Aence  pet  dey  da  trow  an'  da  taest,  an'  dey'll  come  agen 
as  share's  doo's  sittin'  yonder,  S/i.  Ntws  (Sept.  11,  1897)  ;  When 
the  animals  whose  ownership  was  uncertain  had  an  opportunity 
of  grazing  and  roaming  over  the  place  they  would  show  their 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  district  and  thus  prove  their 
ownership  (J.S. \ 

15.  A  bond  or  tic-stone  going  through  the  entire  tliiclc- 
ness  of  a  wall,  and  generally  projecting  on  each  side. 
Also  usedyJg'.  ;  see  below. 

N.Cy.'  A  .  .  .  gentleman  was  accustomed,  when  claret  and  port 
wine  were  in  circulation  together,  to  take  every  third  glass  of  port, 
which  he  facetiously  called  a  'thrufi.'  Nhb.',  Lakel.^,  Cum.'*, 
n.Yks.',  w.Vks.',  n.Lan.',  Lei.',  Nhp.*  [A  through  of  stone, 
qtiadraliis  lapis.  Levins  Maiiip.  (1570).] 

16.  Obs.   A  range  ;  a  row. 

Dur.  A  monument  supported  by  five  pillars,  and  above  the  said 
through  of  marble  pillars  stood  a  second  shrine,  Davies  liiles,  76, 
in  (K.). 

17.  Obs.  A  slip  or  width  of  corn  which  a  set  of  reapers, 
&c.  drive  before  them  at  once.  Midi.  Marshall  Riir. 
Ecoit.  (1796)  II.  18.  V.  Obs.  To  advance,  go  on  ;  to 
carry  through. 

Sc.  In  our  Assembly  .  .  .  we  have  throughed  not  only  our 
presbyteries  but  also  oursynods,  Baillie  Z.f//.(i775)  II. 63  (Jam.). 
n.Sc.  To  get  my  heart  more  holy,  or  to  get  some  special  exercise 
throughed,  Wodrow  Soc.  Sel.  Biog.  (ed.  1845-7)  !'•  ^15- 

THROUGH,  s/a'  Sc.  Nhb.~  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lin. 
Also  in  forms  threuch,  throoch  Sc. ;  throw  n.Yks.'; 
thruch  Sc.  (Jam.);  thruf  Cum.";  thruff  N.Cy.'  Nhb.' 
Cum.'*  Wm.  n.YUs.'^  n.Lin. ;  thrugh,  troch  Sc. ;  trou 
Nhb.  [n.Cy.  Jjruf,  Sc.  j>r{ix.]  A  flat  tombstone;  gen.  in 
cowfi.  Through-stone. 

Sc.  Deacon  Harlewall  thinks  the  carved  through-stanes  might 
be  put  with  advantage  on  the  front  of  the  new  council  house, 
Scott  Antiquary  (1816)  xvi.  Fif.  Tennant  Papistry  (18271  5a. 
Ayr.  Gooin'  abootamang  the  thrugh-stanesat  twull  oors,  in  a  very 
dotrified  and  melancholious  condition,  Service  Notandtints  (1890) 
10.  Lth.  (Jam.)  Edb.  Mr.  Farrel  and  me  sat  down  on  a  tlirough- 
stane  below  an  old  hawthorn,  Moir  Alaiisie  IVaiicli  (1828)  xxii. 
Dmf.  Placed  in  a  group  of  beautiful  *  throoch-stanes,'  i.e.  the  large 
Hat  stones  on  pillars,  EM.  Aiilii/.  Mag.  1.1848)  113.  Gall.  An  old 
troch  stone  three  feet  bytwo.  Mactaggart  iTHO'cA  (1824)  302,  cd. 
1876.  N.Cy.'  Nlib.  Sit  doon,  Andra— oh  the  Trou  Steahyn, 
Bewick  Tyneside  Tales  (1850)  10;  Nhb.'  Cum.  Then  great  Job 
Bruff  gat  on  a  thrulf,  Stagg  iVisc.  Poems  (ed.  1807)  4;  Cum.'*, 
Wm.  (M.P.),  n.Yks.'^  n.Lin.  1  seed  him.  .  .  gloarin'  at  a  thrufi 
stone  there  is  ower  th'  door,  Peacock  R.  Skirlaugh  (1870)  II.  106. 

[Thurwhe  stone,  of  a  grave  (thwrwe  stonof  a  byryinge, 
K.),  sarcofagiis  [Prompt.).     OE. /'ifi/i,  a  coffin.] 

THROUGH,  see  Thro,  prep. 

THROUGHER,  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  written  throoer 
ni.Lan.' ;  and  in  form  thruflfer  n.Yks.^  e.Yks.'  [J)ru'3(rJ ; 
|)r\if3(r.]  1.  Anj'thing  thorough  and  complete  of  its 
Kind  ;  a  convincing  argument. 

n.Yks.2  I'll  hae  necan  o'  your  sups  and  scraps,  I  like  a  thruffer 
[none  of  your  slop  meals,  but  something  substantial].     '  Now  that 
IS  a  thruffer.'     e. Yks.' We've  been  cleanin  all  day — we've  had  a 
leg'lar  ihruRer,  AfS.  add.  (T.H.) 
2.  A  surprising  thing.     m.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 

THROUGHLY,  adv.  and  adj.  n.Cy.  Lakel.  Cum.  Yks. 
Also  written  throoly  Cum.* ;  and  in  forms  throwly 
n.Cy.;     thruffly    n.Yks.*      [bruli ;    bru-fli.]  1.  adv. 

Thoroughly.     n.Cy.  (Hall.),  n.Yks."         2.  rtrf/    Portly  ; 
strongly-built ;  buxom. 

Lakel.*  She's  a  gay  throughly  body  'at's  well  tian  care  on. 
Cum.';  Cum.8  Throughly?  eh,  a  gud  yard  through  an  mair  ;  Cum.* 

THROUGH-OTHER,  adv.,  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb. 
Cum.  I. Ma.  Also  in  forms  thro'-ither  Sc. ;  throo-ither 
Ir.  Cum.'*;  throo-othars  I.Ma.  ;  throo-other  Cum.'*; 
throother  Sc.  N.I.';  throther  Sc. ;  throughither  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Bnff.'  Cum.;  -'ther  Cai.' ;  -tother  Cum.;  throu- 
ither  Sc. ;  throuther,  throwither,  throwther  Sc.  (Jam.) 
1.  adv.  Confusedly  ;  pell-mell  ;  among  each  other. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;   Warriors  thick  Tulzieing  a'  throwther  fierce  and 


keen,  Drummond  Miirkomaeliy  (1846)  37.  Cal.'  Abd.  Things 
had  taken  sic  a  cist.  And  sae  throw  ithcr  warpld  were,  Ross 
llrUmrc  ,1768)  93-4,  ed.  1812.  e.Flf.  Female  tongues  that  gacd 
yabblin'  a'  throughither  like  a  wheen  wild-geese,  Laito  lam 
Bodkin  (1864)  ii.  Rnf.  Thrissles  an'  heather  Are  growin  lliro'- 
ither,  Neii.son  /^o<-;<;s  (1877)  ai.  Ayr.  Till  skelp— a  shot  -  they're 
air  a'  throwther.  To  save  their  skin.  Burns  Earnest  Oy  (1786)  st. 
27.  Slk.  It  winna  be  lang  till  marriage  be  out  o'  the  fashion  .  .  . 
and  the  fock  that  pretend  to  be  Christians  a'  living  through  other 
like  the  wild  Tarlarers,  HocG  7n/«  (1838)  66,  ed.  1866.  Nhb.  All 
higglcdy  piggledy  through  other  drives.  To  view  what  is  in 
preparation.  Coronation  Sngs.  (1822)  11.  Cum.  The  fwoak  leyke 
pez  in  a  keale  pot  Are  yen  through  other  minglin,  Stacg  Misc. 
Poems  (cd.  18051  '3'  J  But  riviu'  deed  was  made  o'  th'  bread.  For 
that  was  through  ithcr  yeastit,  Gilpin  Sni;s.  (1866)  379  ;  Cum.'* 

Hence  (i)  Through-otherness,  sb.  confusion,  want  of 
plan  ;  (2)  throii-illier  willed,  phr.  weak  or  confused  in 
intellect. 

(i)  Bnir.'  Thir's  a  through-itherness  in  'im  it  y'ill  nivver  tack 
oot  o'  'im.  CId.  (Jam.)  Ir.  There,  now,  you're  angry  again! 
sure  it's  enough  to  give  one  quite  a  through. otherness,  and  not 
leave  them  time  to  reflect,  I.ever  Con  Cregan  (1849-50)  III.  20. 
(2)  w.Sc.  The  kind  o'  throuither-wittcd  amang  us — few  and  far 
between  as  they  are,  guid  be  thankit,  Henderson  Our  Jeames 
(1898)  69. 

2.  adj.  Confused,  disorderly  ;  unmethodical ;  mentally 
confused  ;  agitated  ;  harum-scarum.     Also  used  advb. 

Sc.  I  wonder  at  you.  Isabella,  sending  her  lo  a  through-other 
house  like  Marget's,  Keith  LisMli  (1894)  xii.  Inv.  (H.E.F.) 
e.Sc.  I  made  the  dairy  pay  ;  but,  losh,  what's  the  dairy  when  a' 
thing  else  is  gaun  throiigli-ilher  ?  Strain  Elmslie's  Drag-net  (1900) 
12.  Frf.  She  had  a  way  of  ending  a  sentence  in  the  middle  which 
gave  her  a  reputation  of  being  '  thro'  ither,'  Barrie  Tommy  (1896) 
xiv.  w.Sc.  The  hoose  a'  throu'ithcr  ahint  her.  Wood  Farden  Ila' 
(1902)  40.  e.Fif.  She's  witless,  hallokit,  an'  throu'ther,  I.atto 
7(i<»Bo(/y('/ii(i864)viii.  s.Sc.  My  thoughts  area'  throughither  quite, 
Watson  Bards  (1859)  217.  Cld.  A  wild  throwither  lassie  (Jam.). 
Rnf.  A  throther  deil-mak-matter  birkie,  Clark  Rhymes  (1842)  15. 
Slk.  When  the  examination  came  on  he  w.is  that  throughither  wi' 
waikness  an'  want  o'  sleep,  that  the  nerves  got  the  better  o'  him, 
an'  sae  he  failed  to  pass,  Thomson  Dnimmeldale  (1901)  114.  Ir. 
I  didn't  know  what  I  was  sayin,  I  was  so  through  other,  Carleton 
Traits  Peas.  (ed.  1843)  I.  379.  N.I.'  She's  a  through-other  sort  o' 
buddy.  His  horse  is  all  through-other.  Dwn.  Whun  my  hair's  a 
bit  throoither  a  tak  a  kame  an'  a  kame  it  back  an'  frunt,  Lyttle 
Ballyaiddy  (1892)  35.  Nhb.'  A  varry  through-other  place  this, 
mistor.  Cum.'  I.Ma.  Quhare  was  I  ?  you've  knocked  mee  thro- 
olhars  laaU  a  tangled  skein,  Rvdings  Tales  (1895)  107. 

3.  Living  close  together  ;  intimate. 

Rnf.  Upon  a  Sabbath  night  conven'd  some  douce  An'  throuther 
neibours,  in  a  cronie's  house.  Finlavson  Rhymes  (1815)  135. 

4.  sb.  A  confusion  ;  a  disturbance. 

Slg.  For  greed  to  fill  your  waly  purse  Them  ye  did  souther, 
Quickly  you  sell  them  a  divorce,  Whilk  bred  a  throvv'ther,  Gallo- 
way Poems  (1792)  45. 

5.  pi.    Mixed  sweets. 

Slg.  Buying  anilher  package  o'  sweeties  (throothers)  for  Jenny, 
Buchanan  Poems  (1900)  138. 

THROUGHOUT, /■/-*>/>.     Lin.     Through  ;  on  account  of. 

ne.Lin.  It  was  throughout  him  that  that  happened  (E.S.). 

THROUT,  adv.  Sc.  [|3rut.]  Out  of  doors;  a  con- 
tracted form  of  there  out.' 

Abd.  He  has  nae  will  to  ly  throut.  Or  tramp  the  gutter,  Beattie 
Parings  (i&oi)  30,  ed.  1873. 

THROUTER,  sb.  Wor.  A  ridge  of  land  or  balk  in 
common  field  running  from  one  end  to  the  other.    (U.K.) 

THROUTHER,  see  Through  other. 

THROV,  THROVVEN,  see  Thrive,  Thriven. 

THROW,  V.  and  sb.  \'ar.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng. 
and  Amer.  Also  written  throwe  e.Lan.';  and  in  form 
through  n.Yks.*  [{>rou,  \>t^,  fra.]  I.  v.  Gram,  forms. 
1.  Present  Tense:  (i)  Thra,  I2)  Thraa,  (3)  Thrah,  (4) 
Thraw,  (5)  Thro,  (6)  Tra,  (7)  Traa,  (8)  Trow.  [For 
further  examples  see  II  below ;  see  also  Drow,  v.'^, 
Thrawn.] 

(i)  n.Lan.'  (2)  Sc.  Murray  Dial.  (1873)  208.  Nhb.',  Cum.'. 
w.Yks.'  (3)  w.Yks.  Thrah  us  that  bundle,  Twisleton  Runaway 
IVedding  1867)  91.  4^  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  It's  thrawing  his  daughter's 
life    awa,   Scott   Midlothian    (1818)    xii.     Bnff.'     Gall.   May    the 
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muse  her  mantle  bricht  Aboot  ye  thraw,  Scott  Gleanings  (1881) 
75.  N.I.'.n.Cy.  (K.),  N.Cy.*  Nhb.Tlirawing  the  flee,  Richardson 
jboicieiers  Table-bk.  (1846)  Vi.  254.  Diir.',  w.Dur.*  Cum.  If  thoo 
thraws  me  ah'll  let  thoo  gan,  but  if  ah  thraws  tiice  thoo  gangs  to 
the  lock-up,  w.Ciini.  Times  Holiday  (1894')  2,  col.  4.  Wm,  Pall 
Mall  Mag.  tSept.  1902)  54.  n.Yks.",  e.Yks.',  w.Yks.^,  s.Lan.', 
n.Lin.i  15,1  Cum.'",  Cor.^  (6)  Sh.I.  Sh.  Nm'S  (Nov.  24,  1900). 
(7)  S.  &  Ork.'     (8)  Nif.  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nif.  (1893)  4. 

2.  Pnicrili':   (i)  Thraowed,  (2)  Thrawed,  (3)  Threuw, 

(4)  Threwn,  (5)  Thro'd,  (6)  Throwed,  (7)  Thrown,  (8) 
Trew. 

(i)  s.Wor.  Thraowed  'un  out  alung  o' the  t'other  peIf(H.K.). 
(a)  Bwk.  Calder  Poems  (1897J  82.  Nhb.  Good  U'cls.  (1896)  735. 
Dev.  My  biotheis  .  .  .  thrawed  it  by  the  wayside,  Phillpotts 
Sinking  Hours  (igoi)  100.  Cor.  Blacktv.  Mag.  (Jan.  1862)  8. 
(3^  So.  Murray  Dial.  (1873)  ^°^-  (4)  ^•I"'-  ^^  threwn  himself 
oil  the  horse,  Lover  Leg.  (1848)  II.  434.  (5)  w.Yks.  Whooa  wor 
it  wot  thro'd  St.  Peter's  keys  intot  Tiber  1  S/ievvild  C/iap's  .Ann. 
(1848)  17.  Cor.Throd  mypick  right  slap  into  a  nugget.  E.x/iiiilioii 
(1873)141.  (6)  s.Chs.' 85.  s.Stf.  I  tlirowed  him  into  his  bunk  last 
night,MuRRAYC//i(n7;o/'//HHi(t"(/)'(i90il57.  War.^  Inlrod.  Shr.' 
Inlrod.  55.  Sur.*  n.Dev.  Her  throwed  a  terrible  scornful  look 
out  o'  her  black  eyes,  Zack"  Dunstable  IVeir  (igoi)  20.  [Amer. 
When  I  throwed  my  eyes  around,  Johnston  Middle  Georgia 
(1897)  37.]  (7)  Glo.  1  thrown  a  stwun  at  Earny  Mustre,  Long- 
man's Mag.  (May  1900)  43.     (8)  Sh.I.  (J.S.) 

3.  Pp.:  (i)  Thraan,  (2)  Thrawed,  (3)  Thrawn,  (4) 
Threuwn,  (5)  Throwed,  (6)  Throwen,  (7)  Thrun. 

(i)  Sc.  Murray /)/'«/.  (1873)  208.  Wm.  It  wor  thirty  poond 
thraan  awa  laast  month.  Ward  Helheck  (1898)  97.  w.Yks.' 
n.Lan.  She'd  just  thraan  down  a  girt  leaad  o'  fire  eldin,  K.  Piketah 
Forness  Flk.  (1816)  15.  (2)  Gall.  Crockett  Grey  Man  (1896)  i. 
Dev.  They've  thrawed  'n  down  haid  fust !  Norway  Parson  Peter 
(1900)  75.  Cor.  Then  comed  a  scat  as  mighty  near  thrawed  us 
'pon  our  beam-ends,  Phillpotts  Prophets  (1897)  310.  (3)  Sc 
(Jam.1  Ayr.  Bows  were  bent  and  darts  were  thrawn,  BaUc^ls 
and  Sngs.  (1847)  II.  42.  Nhb.  dialer's  Aim.  (1869)  35.  Wm. 
Pall  Mall  Mag.  (Sept.  1902I  52.  n.Yks. 1  w.Yks.'  Heed  seure  a 
bin  thrawn,  hedn't  he  click'd  hod,  ii.  303.  (4)  Sc.  Murray  Dial. 
(1873)  208.  (5)  n.Ir.  Lyttle  Paddy  McQuillan,  12.  Lan.  Th' 
felly  mun  ha'  snatched  yon  stick  and  throw'd  it  down,  Antrobus 
VVildersmoor  (1901)  9.  Shr.'  Oxf.'  Throwed  back,  MS.  add. 
Hrt.  That  same  teachin'  ain't  niver  been  throwed  away,  Geary 
Rur.  Life  (1899)  loi.  Sur.'  Cor.  Wish  1  hadn'  throwed  et 
away,  Lee  Paul  Carah  (1898)  158.  [Amer.  Some  one  'd  throwed 
water  'n  her  face,  Westcott  David  Haruni  (1900)  xxiv.]  (6) 
Vim.  Cum.  Wm.  Trans.  XIW.  266.  n.Lan.  (W.H.H.)  (7)  Con. 
I  leant  on  the  marin'  fence,  and  I  thought  maybe  soon  it  would  be 
thrun  down.  Bodkin  Shillelagh  (1902)  84. 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  v.    In  comb,  with  adv.  and  prep. : 

(i)  Throw  abroad,  (a)  a  ploughing  term :  to  turn  to  the 
left  at  the  end  of  a  furrow  and  return  ;  (b)  of  a  saw  :  see 
below ;  (2)  —  at,  (n)  to  spring  at ;  (b)  to  struggle  against ; 
(3)  —  back,  to  give  discount ;  to  give  back  money  in 
a  bargain  for  luck  ;  (4)  — by,  to  throw  away,  cast  aside  ; 

(5)  —  in,  ((()  to  pay  a  forfeit;  (b)  in  wrestling  or  cudgel- 
playing:  to  throw  one's  hat  in  the  ring  as  a  challenge 
given  or  accepted  ;  (6)  —  off,  (a)  to  come  off  the  funds  of 
a  sick  club  ;  (b)  to  abate  a  price ;  (c)  to  make  fun  ;  (d]  of 
hounds  :  to  take  up  the  scent ;  (7)  —  on,  to  come  on  the 
funds  of  a  sick  club  ;  (8)  — out,  to  break  an  engagement; 

(9)  —  over,  (a)  to  upset;  to  turn  over  ;  (b)  to  drink  off; 

(10)  — to,  (a)  to  persevere,  to  stick  to  ;  (b)  to  hit ;  (11)  — 
up,  (a)  to  vomit ;  (b)  to  repudiate  a  bargain  or  engage- 
ment ;  (c)  to  cast  in  one's  teeth  ;  (d)  of  hounds  :  to  lose 
the  scent ;  (e)  to  release  a  homing  pigeon  in  order  that  it 
may  fly  back. 

(i,  a)  w.Som.i  The  result  is  that  the  furrows  made  in  going 
and  returning  are  turned  away  from  each  other,  and  hence  at  the 
finish  of  each  strip  there  is  a  double  furrow,  called  an  all-vore. 
All  this  is  the  precise  opposite  of  '  gather.'  Dev.  Each  plowman 
is  to  .  .  .  throw  abroad  two-thirds  of  the  60  yards,  Reports  Provinc. 
(1884)  32.  nw.Dev.'  (6)  w.Som.'  To  set  it  so  as  to  make  it 
'  carry  more ' — i.  e.  cut  a  kerf  large  enough  for  the  plate  of  the 
saw  to  pass  readily.  '  Kaa'n  diie  noa'urt  wai  dhee'uz  an'-zau 
vore  aayv  u-droad-n  ubroaud  '  [(I)  cannot  do  anything  with  this 
hand-saw  until  I  have  set  it].  (2,  n)  n.Yks.  The  black  dog, 
according  to  the  expression  used,  'threw  at  her,'  but  succeeded 
in  little  more  than  tearing  out  some  of  the  fleck  of  her  haunch, 


Atkinson  Moorl.  Parish  (1891)  83-4.  (A)  Twd.  Its  captors  had  not 
an  easy  task,  for  it  struggled  and  thrawed  at  the  rope,  and  snarled 
savagely,  Buchan  Burnet  (1898)  93.  (3)  War. 3,  se.Wor.',  Oxf.' 
MS.  add.  Som.  He  sold  Sophia's  cow  for  '  ten  poun'  vive,'  witii 
the  understanding  that  he  should  '  throw  back  dree  half-crowns,' 
Raymond  Sam  and  Sabina  (1894)  61.  (4)  Dmf.  The  gray-beard 
solemn-leaging  lowns  Thraw  by  the  beuk  o'  God  to  dawte  her, 
Cromek  Remains  (1810)  loi.  N.I.'  Throw  by  that  owl  hat  aff  ye. 
(5,  o)  e.An.  (Hall.)  (i)  w.Som.'  Bau'b  wuz  tu  geo'd  vauT  um  ; 
noaun  oa-m  wiid-n  droa'  een  ugin-  un  [Bob  was  too  good  for 
them;  none  of  them  would  not  'throw  in'  against  him].  Aay 
vaewn  u  waudn  tu  bee  noa'  kik'een,  zoa  aay  wiidn  droa'  e'en. 
So  zoon's  I'd  a-drowed  Jim  Moles,  none  o'  the  tothers  widn  drow 
in  agin  me.  (6,  a)  n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  Ah'in  all  abaht  rcight  at^ecn;  ah 
think  .ih'llthrowoiriB.K.).  (i)Sc.(A.W.)  Oxf.' Well  look 'ere,  I'll 
throw  ofl'  the  ten  shillin'  and  make  it  even  money,  MS.  add.  (c) 
Dor.  Volks  be  throwen  ofif  'bout  it.  Vather  made  vun  'bout  it  at 
tea-time,  and  old  Vickery  as  he  passed  I  tried  to  be  very  vunny, 
Windsor  Mag.  (Aug.  1900)  354.  {d)  n.Yks.  T'foxhouuds  throw  olf 
at  Guisboro'  (I.W. ).  War.^  Wor.  They  threw  oft"  at  Holland's 
gorse,  Ei'esham  Jrn.  (Nov.  18,  1899).  Oxf.  (G.O.)  (7)  n.Cy., 
w.Yks.  Ah'm  nooan  fit  ta  work  ;  ah  mun  throw  on  (B.K.).  (8) 
w.Yks.  I  was  the  one  that  had  thrown  out,  Snovvden  Web  of 
Weaver  (1896)  xv.  (9,  d)  n.Yks.'  She  [a  waggon]  threw  over 
just  anenst  G.  N.'s  neukin*.  w.Yks.  If  tha  leaves  go  o'  t'pram,  it'll 
thraw  ower,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Mar.  11,  1899).  (/;)  Don.  Throw  it 
over  without  making  faces  at  it,  Pearson's  Mag.  (I\Iar.  1900)  310; 
Throw  over  this  [whisky]  yerself,  to  put  heart  in  ye,  ib.  (10,  a) 
Cor. 2  Thraw  to  ufi,  for  theer't  sure  to  have  a  bundle  of  a  lode 
very  soon,  {b)  Cor.  I  thrawed  to  un  as  hard  as  I  could  weth  this 
lieere  stick,  Tregellas  Tales  (1868)  12;  Thrawing  to  un  ower 
the  legs,  ib.  (11,  (?)  Nhb.  Tommy's  thrawn  up,  Chaler's  Aim. 
(1869)  35.  n.Yks.  (W.H.),  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  e.Lan.',  m.Lan.', 
n.Lan.',  War.^  Wor.  Evesham  Jrn.  (Jan.  7,  1897).  Ess.  He 
threw  up  all  his  elevens,  Atkinson  Gl.  (1868).  [Amer.  Dial. 
Notes  (i6g6)  I.  343.]  (b)  n.Lin.'  (c)  Lnk.  Threw  up  to  beggar 
boys  their  rags,  M'^Indoe  Poems  (1805)  67.  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
s.Oxf.  You  shouldn't  ha'  throwed  it  up  at  me  about  my  father, 
Rosemary  Chillerns  (1895)  189.  (rf)  War.^  Glo.  The  hounds 
'  throw  up  '  or  '  check,'  Gibbs  Cotswold  Vill.  (1898)  294.  (e)  w.Yks. 
Wlieerdoye  throw  up?    They're  throwin' up  at  Shay  Cross  (B.K.). 

2.  Co»tb.  (i)  Throw-back,  (a)  anything  which  retards 
progress,  esp.  a  relapse  in  illness ;  (h)  a  reversion  to  the 
physical  or  moral  qualities  of  an  ancestor;  (cj  the  dis- 
count given  on  a  purchase  ;  (2)  -fall,  a  trial  at  wrestling ; 

(3)  -off,  of  hounds  :  the  taking  up  of  scent ;  (4)  -stick, 
a  knobbed  stick  for  throwing  at  birds,  squirrels,  &c. 

(i,  a)  ne.Yks.'  He  had  a  throw-back  last  neet.  Ah've  had  some 
sad  throws  back  sen  ah  seed  ya  last.  e.Yks.i  MS.  add.  (T.H.) 
w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (A)  s.Wor.  Said  of  an  animal  (H.K.).  Dev.' Tv,:or 
a  throw-back  to  his  mother,  .  .  who  to  her  shame  had  been 
deceived  and  cast  upon  the  streets,  Zack  While  Cottage  (1901)  164. 
(f)  War.^,  se.Wor.'  (2)  w.Yks.^  (3^  War.  The  first  throw  off 
was  in  the  gardens,  Evesham  Jrn.  (Nov.  11,  1899).  (4)  Wil. 
Throw-sticks  were  soon  made  by  cutting  some  with  a  good  thick 
knob,  Jefferies  Bevis  (1882)  vi. 

3.  Phr.  (i)  not  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog,  not  a  single 
word  ;  (2)  to  be,  or  to  get,  thrown  back,  to  suffer  a  relapse 
in  illness  ;  (3)  to  be  thrown  on  one's  back,  to  suffer  defeat ; 

(4)  to  throw  a  person  a  fall,  to  throw  him  in  wrestling ;  (5) 

—  a  luord  to  a  person  as  if  one  threw  a  bone  to  a  dog,  to 
speak  curtly  and  seldom  ;  (6)  —  batches,  to  cut  up  and 
destroy  ant-hills ;  see  Emmet-batch,  s.v.  Bach{e,  5  (2)  ; 
(7)  —  (■/  out,  to  insinuate  ;  (8)  —  one  in  one's  calculations, 
to  upset  one's  plans  completely  ;  (9)  —  on  one,  to  put  on 
one's  clothes;  (10)  — on  the  J^re,  to  heap  on  fuel;  (11)  — 
on  the  town,  to  get  parish  relief;  (12)  — out  a  rig,  to  turn 
a  horse  to  the  left  in  forming  a  rig ;  (13)  —  out  of  gear,  to 
upset  in  mind  or  body  ;  (14)  —  the  bride-cake,  see  below ; 
(15) — the  cap  up,  to  take  a  sudden  holiday;  see  below; 
(16)  —the  door,  to  fling  it  open;  (17)  — the  hatchet,  'to 
draw  the  long  bow ' ;  (:8)  —  the  life  up,  to  vomit  violently  ; 
(19)  — the  shoe,  of  a  horse:  to  cast  its  shoe;  (20)  — the 
sign,  to  give  the  sign  ;  (21)  —  the  stomach,  to  vomit  ;  (22) 

—  the  stone,  the  athletic  sport  of  putting  the  weight ' ;  (23) 

—  together,  obs.,  see  below ;  (24)  —  tongue,  of  a  dog  :  to 
bark  while  running ;  (25)  —  up  the  drumsticks,  to  throw 
up  a  job  ;  to  cease  an  attempt ;  (26)  —  up  the  hand,  or  the 
little  finger,  to  drink  ;  see  Finger,  2  (10). 
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CO  Dor.  Ye  haven't  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog,  Francis  Fiant/er's 
Widow  (1901  I  pt.  II.  V.  la)  Sc.  (AAV.)  n.Yks.<  He's  gitten 
thrown  back  a  lump  sen  last  neet.  w.Yks.  If  tha  doesn't  tak'  care 
o'  thisen  tha'U  be  thrawn  back  agcan,  an'  (hen  tha'll  happen  noane 
mend  t'next  time,  Lfe</s  Merc.  Siippl.  (Mar.  11,  1899^.  (s"!  Nlip.' 
(4  Cor.  James  .  . .  was  looked  uptoasonc  who  had  thrawed  the  up- 
country  chap  a  fale,  Blncktv.  Mag.  (Jan.  i86a)  8.  (5)  Sur.'  (6) 
Som.  Jennings  Dial.  w.Eug.  1869%  ,7  1  w.Yks.  He  threw  it  aht  'at 
he'd  seen  me  dcead  drunk,  an'  Ali'd  nobbut  hed  an  odd  glass  o' 
whiske)',  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Mar.  n,  1899).  (8)  War.*  (9) 
n.Ir.  Throw  on  you,  and  quick.  Lnxs  aud Leg.  ( 1884)  20.  (10)  N.Cy.' 
(ii)w.Yks.  (S.K.C.)  (lam.Yks.  (I.W.)  (13)  Sc.  (A.W.)  w.Yks. 
Aw'm  varry  sooin  thrown  aght  o'  gear,  Hartley  Dill.  (1868)  ist 
S.  26.  (14)  Nhb.'  When  the  bride  returned  from  church  and  had 
arrived  at  her  new  home,  she  was  lifted  down  from  her  horse 
before  the  door  and  some  caUe  was  thrown  over  her  head  for  luck. 
Sometimes  the  plate  was  also  thrown  along  with  the  cake.  (15) 
w.Yks.  The  weather  being  ideal  for  outdoor  celebrations,  it  was 
early  evident  in  Keighley  yesterday  that  in  many  of  the  work- 
shops '  t'cap  hed  been  thrawn  up.'  Ancient  local  custom  pre- 
scribes that  when  reasons  are  urgent  against  working  a  cap  shall 
be  spun  into  the  air,  and  if  it  stops  up,  work  is  resumed,  Yks. 
PosI  (June  3,  1903).  (16)  Sc.  He  has  thrawn  the  prison  door, 
AvTOVti Ballads [ed.  i86i)  U.  28.  (17)  w.Sora.'  Must-n  alw.nys  take 
he's  store  vor  gospel ;  Thomas  can  drow  th'  'atchet  way  anybody. 
nw.Dev.'  (iBj  Dev.  He'm  thrawin'  his  life  up,  an' wrigglin' an' 
twistin' like  a  gashly  worm,  Phillpotts  SoHs  o/jl/oi'Hi'»^  (1900) 
63.  (19)  War.3,  Wor.  (E.S.)  GIo.  The  mare  only  threw  the  shoe 
the  day  before,  Evesham  Jrii.  (Aug.  4,  1900).  (20)  n.Ir.  If  ye  had 
throw'd  him  the  sign  he  micht  a  gien  jx  a  free  ticket,  Lyttle 
Paddy  McQuillan,  13.  (21)  Soni.  To  zee  how  much  belter  thik 
poor  man  were,  arter  he'd  drowed  his  stomach  :  it  were  wonder- 
ful (W.F.R.).  (22')  Edb.  Lads  gae  Hocking  out  bodeen  To  thraw 
the  hammer  or  the  stane,  Crawford  Poems  (1798)  41.  (as'i 
e.Yks.  When  a  peece  of  grownde  is  made  into  greate  cocke  and 
the  cockes  carryed  togeather,  to  say  that  such  a  close  is  throwne 
togeather,  viz.  the  cockes  in  such  a  close,  Best  Rui:  Econ.  (1641) 
34.  (24)  War.*  Hounds  running  fast  do  not  throw  their  tongues 
as  they  want  all  tlieir  breath.  25)  w.Yks.  Aw've  made  up  my 
mind  to  throw  up  th'  drumsticks,  an'  tak'  to  honest  hard  wark  for 
a  livin',  Hartley  Clock  Aim,  (1870^1  50,  in  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl. 
(Mar.  II,  1899).  (361  w. Som.'  Kaapikul  fuul  ur  tu  wuurk,  neef 
u  daedn  diie'  zu  muuch  tu  droa'ecn  aup  Oz  an-  [Capital  fellow  to 
work,  if  he  did  not  do  so  much  at  drinking].  Zoa  yiie  biin 
droa'een  aup  yur  lee"dl  ving'ur  ugee'un,  aam  ee  ?  [So  you  have 
been  throwing  up  your  little  finger  again,  have  you  not?]  Com. 
way  of  chaffing  one  who  is  drunk. 

4.  To  thrown  down  in  wrestling. 

Nhb.  Aa  wes  properly  vext  at  that,  an'  sae  aa  determined  ti  gan 
in  an'  throw  him,  but  just  as  aa'd  gripped  him  he  breaks  awa'. 
Pease  ^nri  o' £>eiV  (1894)  44.  Lakel.^  Cum.  Think  it's  time  to 
give  ovver,  noo,  when  a  bit  iv  a  tailyer  can  thra'  me  !  Gilpin  & 
Robinson  Wrestling  (1868)  93.  Wm.  Oh,  the  sport  was  rare,  an' 
ye've  thrawn  him  fair — Ah  can  wrestle  a  bit  mesel',  Pall  Mall 
Mag.  (Sept.  1902)  52.  Cor.  He  went  over  to  Truro  yesterday  to 
the  wrastlin',  an'  got  thrawed,  '  Q.'  Ship  of  Stars  (1899^  --S- 

5.  To  throw  dice. 

Brks.  The  larst  time  as  I  sin  'im  wur  at  the  Fox,  a-throwin'  fur 
the  goose,  Hayden  Thatched  Collage  (1902)  23. 

6.  To  vomit. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Nhb.  He  retched  an'  he  threw  i'  the  hight  ov  his 
anguish,  Wilson  Tyiieside  Sags.  (1890)374.  n.Yks.' Desper'tly 
follered  on  wiv  sickness,  our  James  is.  He's  thrawn  a  vast  o' 
times  sen  moorn  ;  n.Yks.* 

7.  Obs.   Elhptical  for 'to  throw  off.' 

Abd.  Nae  langer  Bruntie  cudna  sit.  Gat  up  to  throw  his  jacket. 
Cock  Strains  (iBio)  II.  135. 

8.  To  fell  timber. 

Sns.',  Wil.'  Sera.  Ellis  Pronunc.  (1889)  V.  151.  Dev.  It  was 
the  wrong  season  in  which  to  throw  oak,  Baring-Gould  Urilh 
(1891)  HI.  209. 

9.  Of  a  gin  or  snare  :  to  spring,  set  off. 

Wil.'  w.Som.'  Dim  snaaps  u-droa  ud,  bud  lid-n  noaurt  een 
un  [The  trap  is  thrown,  but  (there)  is  not  nothing  in  it]. 

10.  To  produce,  bear,  bring  forth. 

Hinp.  The  ground  is  said  by  woodmen  *  to  throw  '  good  or  bad 
timber  ;J.R.\V.);  Hmp.'  w.Som.'  Thick  mare'll  drow  a  good 
colt.     This  here  ground  ought  to  drow  a  good  lot  o'  keep. 

11.  Of  an  animal :  to  miscarry. 

vol-.  VI. 


w.Som.'  The  sorrel  marc  'vc  a  drowed  her  colt.  Sight  o"  yoes 
about  'vc  a-drow'd  their  lambs. 

12.  To  turn  wood  with  a  lathe  ;  to  shape  on  a  potter's 
wheel. 

N.Cy.2,  Cum.l",  Dur.»,  Wm.  (B.K.),  e.Yk».',  w.Yks.'»,  n.Lan. 
(W.H.H.),  Der.>  Lin.  Three  throwen  chairs,  Invtnlories  (1534)  in 
Thompson  Hisl.  Boston  (1856)  141. 

Hence  Thrower,  sb.  a  wood-turner;  a  potter  who 
works  a  wheel. 

Wm.,  nXau.  tW.H.H.)  Stf.  A  workman  called  a  Thrower  is 
the  man  under  whose  hand  this  grey  dough  takes  the  shape  of  the 
simpler  household  vessels  as  quickly  as  the  eye  can  follow, 
Dickens  Reprinted  Pieces  (1858)  Plated  Article. 

13.  To  clean  and  prepare  silk  when  in  the  raw  state. 
Wor.  That  branch  of  the  silk  trade  which  is  called  'throwing' 

(which  consists  in  cleaning  and  otherwise  preparing  the  silk  when 
in  its  raw  state  for  the  dyer  and  the  weaver)  has  been  carried  on 
in  Blocklcy  for  a  considerable  period.  .  .  The  silk  throwing  trade 
of  Blockley  is  very  much  dependent  upon  the  ribbon  trade  of  the 
city  of  Coventry,  several  of  the  throwsters  here  throwing  for 
Coventry  manufacturers.  Soden  Hisl.  Blockley  (1875)  15. 

14.  To  hinder;  to  disarrange;  to  disappoint ;  to  defeat. 
N.I.'  It  throws  us  that  we   can't    get    the    place  cleared   out. 

n.Yks.  If  Ah  deean't  hurry  Ah  shal  be  thrown  (I.W.).  w.Yks."; 
w.Yks.^  Ah  went,  fair  counting  o'  meeting  wi'  him  thear,  bud 
\vhen  ah  gat  thear  ah  wur  be  mysen — ah  wur  thrawan  !  s.Chs.' 
Itil  throa'  mi  ter'iibli  wi  dhft  wuurk.  nw.Der.',  Not.'  s.Not  The 
parson  called,  an'  that's  thrown  one  a  bit  ;  but  dinner'll  soon  be 
ready,  now  .J.P.K.).  Lei.'  The  meshin'  throos  ye  sco.  Nhp.' 
I've  been  so  thrown,  I  sha'n't  finish  my  work  so  soon  as  I 
expected.  War.*  Shr.'  Price,  an'  Jones  han  bin  'agglin'  an' 
wranglin'  fur  'ears  about  that  rOOiid  ;  at  last  it  wuz  brought  to 
a  size  trial,  an' Jones  wuz  throwed.  Sur.'  I  got  throwed  over 
that  job. 

15.  To  clean  out  a  ditch  or  '  rean.' 

Som.  We  present  that  Trumblehill  Rhine  be  thrown  by  Michael- 
mas Day  under  a  fine  of  15.  6d.  per  rope  (W.F.R.). 

16.  To  twist  ;  to  wreath,  wind  ;  to  wrench,  sprain  ;  to 
wring  the  neck ;  to  turn  a  key ;  to  torture,  esp.  by 
twisting  a  cord  round  the  head ;  also  used  Jig.  See 
Athraw,  Thraw,  adj.,  Thrawn. 

Sc.  I've  thrawn  my  kute  ?Jam.)  ;  Thraw  the  wand  when  it  is 
green,  Ferguson  Prov.  (1641)  No.  793.  Sh.I.  Da  best  'at  we  can 
dQ  is  ta  tra'  da  neck  o'  da  cock,  Sh.  News  (Nov.  24,  1900  ;  S.  ft 
Ork.'  n.Sc.  Braw  necks  were  said  to  have  been  thrawn  in  the 
lawless  days  of  old,  Gordon  Carghn  (1891)  271.  Cai.',  Bnff.', 
Abd.  (A.W.)  Frf.  Rheumatics  had  thrawn  his  banes.  Watt  Poet. 
Sketches  (1880)  57.  w.Sc.  Thrawing  the  necks  of  unfortunate 
chuckles,  Maccohald  SelllemenI  (1869)  165,  ed.  1877.  Ayr.  Her 
face  was  so  thrown  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  that  Miss  Sabrina 
came  flying  to  the  Manse  for  help,  Galt  Ann.  Parish  (1821')  xxii. 
Gall.  Hair  that  wadua  keep  smooth,  but  was  aj'e  a'  kinked  and 
thrawn  into  devalls  and  curliewigs,  Crockett  Lochinvai  (1897) 
290.  N. I.' Them  boots  would  thraw  yer  feet.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.  We 
began  to  throw  straw  ropes  for  them,  Graham  Red  Scaur  (1896) 
78  ;  Nbb. ',  Wm.  (K.)  w.Yks.  Said  of  threads  of  warp  or  skeins 
which  have  become  matted  or  crossed  in  dyeing  (JG.).     ne.Lan.' 

17.  Coiiip.  (i)  Thrawcrook,  a  crank  or  instrument  for 
twisting  ropes  of  straw,  &c. ;  (2)  -hook,  a  hooked  stick 
for  twisting  straw  ropes;  {3)  -mouse,  the  shrew-mouse; 
(4)  -rope,  see  (i). 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  Abd.  Thraw-cruiks  were  the  only  cranks 
An' -wash-tub  girds  the  only  tires,  Murray //(7>HfKi//i  (1900 ■)  54. 
w.Sc.  A  hissey,as  like  to  her  father  as  gin  she  had  been  twisted 
out  o'  him  wi'  a  thrawcrook,  Carrick  Lairdof  Logan  (1835^  91. 
s.Sc.  Bearing  a  stick  like  a  thrawcrook  in  his  hand,  Wilson 
Tales  118391  V.  323.  N.Cy.'  An  instrument  on  a  swivel,  fastened 
to  the  waist  by  a  strap  for  twisting  ropes.  Nhb.'  An  old  sickle  is 
sometimes  made  into  an  extemporized  ' thraacruck."  (3)  N.I.' 
Ant.  .B(j//)'mf»(a  Oij.  (189a).  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  (3'i  ne.Sc.  The  field 
mouse,  called  the  '  thraw  mouse.'  running  over  the  foot  of  a  person 
was  supposed  to  produce  paralysis  in  the  foot,  Gregor  Flk-Lore 
(1881)  127.  Kcd.  It  is  thus  denominated  '  distorting  mouse,'  from 
the  belief  of  its  having  the  power  to  'thraw  '  or  distort  animals  by 
running  over  them  (Jam.).  (4)  Gall.  That  silly  auld  woman 
considers  that  ye  are  hers  as  if  she  had  twisted  ye  oot  o' a  haycole 
wi'  a  thrawrape,  Crockett  Bonnet  of  Blue  ( 1902)  xxxv. 

18.  Plir.  (i|  to  thraie  a  pin  in  a  pcr.son's  nose,  to  do  what 
one  likes  with  a  person,  to  lead  him  at  will ;  (2)  —  a  rope, 
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(3)  —  ill  a  widdie,  to  be  hanged  ;  (4)  —  the  hellim,  to  steer ; 
(5)  —the  law,  to  break  the  law;  (6)  —the  mouth,  (a)  to 
make  a  grimace  ;  Jig.  to  complain  ;  to  express  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  (b)  to  pray;  (7)  — the  words,  to  speak  with  an 
accent  ;  to  distort  the  pronunciation. 

(i)  Abd.  Gin  ye  marry  her,  she'll  thraw  a  pin  in  your  nose, 
Anderson  TJ/rvmesCed.  1867)56.  (2)  N.I. '  The  weight  of  the  body 
causes  the  rope  to  '  thraw.'  (3)  Edb.  Gif  I  did  not  thraw  in  a 
widdie,  it  was  not  for  want  of  braving  it  in  the  open  streets, 
Beatty  Seoelar  (1897)  156.  (4)  Ayr.  When  Guildford  good  our 
Pilot  stood,  An'  did  our  hellim  thraw.  Burns  Guildford  Good,  St.  i. 
(5)Lnk.What  though  hethraw'd  thelawa  wee,  MuRDOCHZ>onirZ,jv''« 
( 1873)  86.  (6,  a)  Abd.  Her  mou'  she  like  a  buckie  threw,  Anderson 
Poems  (ed.  1826)  103.  Ruf.  There's  fat-faced  Maggie  Heather, 
That  thraws  her  muckle  mou',  Barr  Poems  (1861)  37.  Rxb. 
Hamilton  Oh//««'s  (1897)  15.  Nhb.^  (ii  Gall.  I  sometimes  looket 
to  the  lift.  An'  threw  my  mouth,  Lauderdale  Poohs  (1796)  60. 
(7)  Abd.  'I  spent  six  months  in  Edinburgh  once.'  '  Ow  ay!  but 
ye  see  they  dinna  thraw  the  words  there  jist  the  same  gait  they 
du  at  Portlossie,"  Macdonald  Lassie  (1877)  .xxviii. 

19.  To  distort,  pervert. 

Sh.I.  Da  skulemaister  wis  trawin'  his  face,  Sit.  News  (June  25, 
1898;.  Abd.  Nae  wonder  though  my  face  I  thraw,  Anderson 
Rhymes  (ed.  1867)  116.  Per.  The  friends  I  lov'd  wi'  a  young 
heart's  love  Ere  care  that  heart  cou'd  thraw,  Nicoll  Poems  (ed. 
1843)  75.  w.Sc.  Fat  ails  your  parridge  the  night,  Louie,  that 
you're  thrawin'  your  face?  Carrick  Laird  of  Logan  (1835)  167. 
Ayr.  Johnston  Coiigaltoii  (1896)  315. 

Hence  (i)  Sense-thrawing,  ppl.  adj.  perverting  or  con- 
fusing the  senses  ;  (2)  Temper-thrawing,  ppl.  adj.  souring 
the  temper. 

(i)  Lnk.  When  will  ye  gie  up  meddlin'  wi'  that  awfu'  sense- 
thrawin'  dram  ?  Murdoch  Readings  (1895)  II.  103.  (2)  Lnk. 
Suffer,  for  the  bite  0'  bread,  The  temper-thrawin'  strife,  ib.  Doric 
Lyre  (1873)  70. 

20.  To  thwart,  oppose ;  to  dispute,  contradict,  argue ; 
to  provoke,  anger  ;  gen.  with  with. 

Sc.  I'll  thraw  him  at  every  turn  (Jam.  Suppl.).  Bnfif.'  ne.Sc. 
Thraw  wi'  him,  an'  he  was  just  as  stubborn  an'  rampageous  as  a 
wild  ox,  Grant  Keckleton,  10.  Per.  Misca's  us,  an'  thraws  us, 
Hooever  it  seems  fit,  Haliburton  Or/iiV /rfy/Zs  (1891)  56.  e.Ltb. 
Pate  had  thrawn  wi'  the  laird,  1  no  mind  what  aboot — drains  or 
fences,  or  rabbits  spilin  his  craps.  Hunter  /.  Imvick  (1895)  24. 
Slk.  Jealous  of  the  Stuart  race,  The  English  lords  begin  to  thraw, 
Hogg  Poems  (ed.  1865)  87.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824) 
214,  ed.  1876.  Kcb.  I  maun  dae  naething  to  thraw  ray  master  as 
lang  as  I'm  eating  his  bread,  Muir  Mimcraig  ( 1900)  104.  n.Ir.  If 
his  Riv'rance  released  him  he'd  thraw  him  no  more.  Lays  and  Leg. 
(1844)  II.  n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  (Coll.  L.L.B.)  Wm.  Awr  Joan  al 
nivver  feend  me  awt,  Ise  quite  thraw  him,  Wheeler  Dial.  (1790) 
21.     s.Lan.' 

21.  Obs.  To  work  at  the  tin-mines.    n.Cy.  Bailey  (1721). 

22.  Tocarry  any  measure  with  a  strong  hand.    Sc.  (Jam.) 

23.  sb.  A  particular  method  of  throwing  an  opponent  in 
wrestling. 

Dev.  He  knew  right  well  as  he'd  been  felled  with  a  thraw  he 
never  heard  tell  of  afore  in  his  life,  Phillpotts  Striking  Hours 
(1901)  193  ;  Mortimer  IV.  Moors  (1895)  93. 

24.  The  act  of  cutting  down  timber;  the  quantity  of 
timber  felled  at  any  one  time.  VVil.'  25.  Obs.  A  cast 
in  sowing. 

Hrt.  They  sow  it  broadcast  in  a  place  by  crossing  the  throw, 
Ellis  Afod.  Husb.  (1750)  V.  iii.  7. 

26.  A  turning  lathe. 

N.Cy.',  Dur.i,  Lakel.=,  Cum."',  n.Yks.'*",  ne.Yks.l,  e.Yks.» 
w.Yks.  Wot  soart  ov  a  thraw  wod  it  tay  ta  turn  a  street  corner? 
Tom  Treddlehoyle />«/>-«s/a.<4MH.  (1872)23:  w.Yks.'  Lan.  Never 
called  a  throw  if  worked  by  steam  power  (S.W.'.     e.Lan.',  n.Lin.' 

27.  A  flourish  in  writing.  Cum.'"  28.  A  twist ;  a 
wrench;  a  sprain;  the  act  of  twisting  or  wriggling;  a  turn 
of  the  hand  ;  obliquity;  also  usedyfg-. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  My  mind  must  ha'e  some  kind  0'  thraw,  For  I  could 
ne'er  believe  the  half  I  saw.  Good  IVds.  (1881)  503;  S.  &  Ork.' 
Or.I.  Ellis  ProiiKHc.  (1889)  V.  797.  Bnff.'  Frf.  Morison  Pof»;s 
(1790)  189.  Per.  We've  gien  a  thraw  To  Charlie  Cleekum's 
chucky,  Stewart  Character  (1857)  190.  Ayr.  She  turns  the  key, 
wi'  cannie  thraw.  Burns  Halloween  (1785)  st.  22.  Bwk.  Chisholm 
Poems  (1879)  64.  Slk.  Gie  his  mou  a  thraw,  lloca  Poems  (ed. 
1865)  423.     Gall.  They  wha  canna  make  a  thoum-rape  O  thretty 


thraws  and  three,  Is  na  worth  thar  mett  I  wot,  Nor  yet  their 
penny  fee,  Mactaggart  Encycl,  (1824")  445,  ed.  1876.  Wgt.  The 
teeth  cam  oot  wi'  the  first  thraw  o'  the  instrument,  Saxon  Gall. 
Gossip  (1878)  188.     S.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  (1890). 

29.  Comb.  Thraws-spang,  obs.,  part  of  a  plough  ;  see 
below. 

Or.I.  A  rod  of  iron  attached  by  the  one  end  to  the  beam  of  the 
plough,  immediately  before  the  insertion  of  the  handle,  and  having 
the  other  end  fastened  to  that  part  of  the  plough  which  descends 
perpendicularly  downwards  to  the  merkie-pin.  The  use  of  the 
'  thraws-spang'  is  to  prevent  the  plough  from  being  straightened 
by  the  draught  (Jam.)  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

30.  Phr.  (i)  by  hook  and  by  thraw,  by  hook  or  crook  ;  (2) 
out  of  thraw,  square,  straight,  or  plumb  ;  (3)  to  have  a 
thraw  at  a  person,  to  have  a  grudge  against  him ;  (4)  to 
look  a  person  out  of  thraiu,  to  stare  him  out  of  countenance  ; 
(5)  to  put  a  thraw  in  a  neck,  to  wring  it ;  (6)  to  take  a  thraw 
at  a  person,  to  take  offence  at  him  ;  (7)  to  take  the  thraw,  to 
take  an  obstinate  fit. 

(i)  Kcd.  The  rest  followed  aifter,  by  hook  an'  by  thraw.  Kerr 
Reminiscences  (1890)  44.  (2)  Lnk.  Ance  ye  ha'e  drauchtit  your 
wrocht  oot  o'  thraw.  Chisel  it  fairly,  truly  an'  squarely,  Coghill 
Poems  (1890)  84.  (3)  Frf.  Her  foreman  had  at  her  some  thraw, 
And  frae  her  wark  put  her  avva',  Johnston  Poems  11869)  146. 
(4)  Lnk.  I  .  .  .  cleaned  my  best  specks  twenty  times  To  look  her 
oot  o'  thraw.  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  38.  (5)  Nhb.  His 
chickens'  necks  he  puts  a  thraw  in,  Strang  Earth  Fiend  (1892) 
pt.  i.  g.  (6)  Lnk.  She's  a  nice  kind  woman  .  .  .  but  somehoo  she's 
taen  a  thraw  at  me.  Eraser  Whaups {iSg^)  xi.  (7)  Kcb.  He  took 
the  thraw  an'  wudna  dee,  but  mendit  every  day  efter't.  Trotter 
Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  79. 

31.  Opposition ;  a  fit  of  perversity  or  ill-humour ;  a 
quarrel,  controversy. 

Sc.  Lasses  were  kiss'd  frae  lug  to  lug,  Nor  seem'd  to  tak  it  ill 
Wi'  thraw  that  day,  R.  Galloway  Poems  (1788)  93  (Jam.)  ;  S.  & 
Ork.'  Bnff.'  There's  a  thraw  in  'im  ;  an'  he'll  ha'e's  ain  wye  a 
magger  o'  yir  neck.  Kcd.  Some  country  chiels  .  .  .  Forgathered 
o'er  the  mutchkin  stoup.  To  straight  some  orra  thraws,  Jamie  ^»5ff 
(1844)  70.  Lth.  Till  Willie  Craig's  lang-nebbit  lawse  .  .  .  Brocht 
me  finely  out  the  thraws,  Smith  Merry  Bridal  (1866)  33.  Wgt. 
When  he  had  got  it  to  leeve  on  three  straws  a  day,  it  dee't  in  the 
thraw,  and  made  him  a  loser  in  tlie  en',  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip 
(1878)  362. 

32.  A  reverse  of  fortune  ;  trouble. 

Dmb.  Just  Heaven  will  send  but  thraw  To  aiie  who  ne'er  to 
mortal  grace  could  shaw,  Salmon  Goivodean  (1868;  72.  Rnf.  Wae 
on  fickle  fortune's  thraw  !  Webster  /f/y'Hifs(i835)  15.  Slk.  I've 
a}'e  been  strong  and  fell,  And  can  stand  a  gey  bit  thraw,  Borland 
Yarrow  1 1890)  213. 

33.  Pressure;  a  press,  crowd ;  a  rush  ;  also  used ^^. 
Sc.  (Jam.)     Dmb.  If .  .  .  Luckie  Law  Could  be  persuaded,  e'en 

by  gentle  thraw,  Salmon  Gowodean  (1868)  95. 

THROW,  see  Thraw,  adj,,Throe,  Through, prep.,  sb.^ 

THROWER,  s6.  Suf  A  kind  of  knife  used  for  clean- 
ing lath  and  hurdle  stuff  Rainbird  Agric.  (1819)  301,  ed. 
1849 ;  Suf     See  Frower. 

THROWF,  see  Through,  prep. 

THROWING,  pp.  and  ppl,  adj.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Stf.  1.  prp. 
In  comb,  (i)  Throwing-off  note,  (2)  -on  note,  the  medical 
certificate  required  when  a  man  comes  off  or  on  the  funds 
of  a  sick-club. 

(i)  n.Cy,,  w.Yks.  Ah've  gitten  a  throwing-off  nooate,  an'  Ah'U 
gooa  ta  mi  wark  (B.K.).  (2)  Thah  mun  call  at  t'doctor's  an'  git  a 
throwing-on  nooate  (/'/».). 

2.  ppl.  adj.  In  comb.  Throwing-clay,  clay  which  can  be 
worked  on  a  potter's  wheel.     Stf.'     See  Throw,  12. 

THROWITHER,  THROWTHER,  see  Through-other. 

THROWL,  see  Troll,  v> 

THROYT,  V.    Cor.    [}>roit.]    To  cut  chips  from  a  stick. 

He  is  throyting.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  w.Eng.  (1865)  436,  ed.  1896  ; 
Cor.' 2 

THRU,  THRUCH,  see  Through,  prep..  Through,  sZ-.^ 
Thrutch. 

THRUCK,  sb.  Wor.  [JjrBk.]  'Thrush'  or  'frog'  in 
horses'  hoofs.     s.Wor.  (H.K.) 

THRUCK,  see  Throck,  sA.' 

THRUFF,  -b.  Obs.  Cum.  A  table-comb.  Grose 
(1790)  ;   G/.  (J851). 
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THRUFF,  V.     Yks.    [}>ruf.]     To  eat  to  excess. 

n.Yks.  He's  thruff'd  his  sen  till  he's  ommust  bursscn  (T.S.\ 

THRUFF,  ac/i.  Nhp.'  Also  in  form  thruft.  [t)rBf(.t.] 
Loose,  spongj',  brittle,  applied  almost  exclusively  to  wood. 
See  Frough. 

THRUFF,  see  Through,  pir/>.,  sb.",  Trough. 

THRUFFABLE,  adj.  n.Yks.«  |)5ru'fabl.]  Open 
throughout ;  also  Jijr.  transparently  honest  and  sincere  ; 
a  person  capable  of  being  'seen  through.'    (s.v.  Tlirutl- 

oppen).  'A  thrulTablc  sort  of  a  body.' 

THRUFFER,  see  Througher. 

THRUFFING,  s/>.  Lin.  (}>rufing.]  In  phr.  fo  know 
the  vjhole  lliniffing  of  anything,  to  know  all  about  it.  ne.Lin. 
(E.S.l;  a  dialTderiv.  of  "through." 

THRUFFISH,  adj.  and  adv.  n.Yks.^  ilru  fij.]  1.  adj. 
Thoroughly  well.  '  Thruflish,  thank  you.' 

2.  adv.   Throughout. 

THRUFT,  see  Through,  prep.,  ThrufiF,  adj. 

THRUGGIL,  sb.  s.Chs.'  [jjrBgil.]  A  short,  stunted 
person  ;  a  dwarf. 

Did  ya  sey  dhaaf  wensh  ?     Wot  0  lit'I  thriig'il  bo  iz  ! 

THRUGH,  THRUICK,  see  Through,  sb?.  Trough, 
Three-week. 

THRUM,  sb}  and  v}  Van  dial,  uses  in  So.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  throme  N.Cy.'  ;  trum  Gall.  Nrf. 
[})rum,  Jjrem.]  1.  sb.  A  weaving  term  :  the  waste  end 
of  a  warp,  which  cannot  be  woven  ;  pi.  waste  ends  of 
thread  ;  see  below. 

Sc.  h's  a'  moonshine  in  water — waste  threads  and  thrums,  as  we 
say,  Scott  RobRoy  (1817)  xxvi :  Short  threads  l;ept  by  a  weaver 
for  mending  his  web  (Jam.  Suppl.).  e.Sc.  A  ruf:  made  of  thrums, 
Strain  Elntslie's  Drag-net  (1900I  207.  Fif.  The  handloom  weaver 
.  .  .  was  coa.\ed  into  sparing  the  ends  of  his  warp  or  thrums  to 
make  strings  for  draigens,  Colville  Vernacular  {iSijCi)  i6.  Ayr. 
He  took  my  heart  as  wi'  a  net  In  every  knot  and  thrum,  Burns 
My  Heart  was  Atice,  St.  3.  Edb.  lie  had  to  ply  the  shuttle  from 
Monday  to  Saturday  ;  .  .  the  thrums  were  a  perquisite  of  my  own, 
MoiR  Mansie  IVauch  (1828  iv.  N.I.'  s.Don.  Si.mmons  G/.  (1890). 
N.Cy.*  Nhb.*  Thrums  or  waste  ends  of  threads  were  sold  as  tics 
for  bags,  puddings,  &c.  Dur.',  n.Yks.^  Obs.  w.Yks.^  When  (he 
piece  of  cloth  is  finished,  the  weaver  leaves  one  or  two  yards  of 
the  cloth  in  the  slay  or  geld.  When  fresh  material  is  put  in,  the 
new  warp  is  twisted  with  the  fingers  to  that  left  in.  When  the 
weaving  is  commenced  the  old  warp  is  cut  oflT.  The  part  so  cut 
offis  the  thrum.  The  weavers  formerly  had  the  thrum  for  them- 
selves ;  w.Yks.*,  Lan.',  n.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Midi.  It's  boiled  hard  [an 
egg]  and  coloured  with  thrums,  Geo.  Kliot  floas  (i860)  I.  iq-j. 
Lin.  The  tufted  part,  beyond  the  tie  at  the  end  of  the  warp  in 
weaving,  Streatfeild  Lin.  and  Danes '  1S841  372.  n.Lin,'  e.An.^ 
Refuse  twine  or  thread  cut  off  the  end  of  a  web  of  hemp  cloth. 
w.Som.*  When  a  warp  is  woven  out  it  is  necessary  to  leave  a  few 
inches  of  the  threads  which  pass  through  the  reeds  and  harness, 
in  order  to  tie  on  the  ends  of  the  new  warp.  This  part  cannot  be 
woven  in  consequence  of  the  knot  on  every  thread,  it  has  therefore 
to  be  cut  off  as  waste,  and  is  called  a  '  thrum.'  Dev.  1640.  Dec.  4. 
6  high-stooles  of  thrum  or  turky  work  w'"  frenge,  Brushfield 
Diary  (1631-43;  64,  ed.  1901. 

Hence  (i)  Thrumniy,  sb.  a  very  coarse  woollen  cloth 
with  a  rough  tufted  surface ;  also  used  attn'b. ;  (2) 
Thrummy-cap,  sb.  (a)  a  cap  or  bonnet  made  of'  thnmis' 
or  weavers'  ends;  (i)  a  sprite  or  hobgoblin  supposed  to 
wear  a  cap  or  bonnet  made  of  '  thrums '  or  weavers' 
ends ;  (3)  -tailed,  adj.  used  contemptuously  of  women 
who  wear  fringed  gowns  or  petticoats  ;  (4)  -thrum,  sb., 
fig.,  useless,  incapable ;  (5)  -wheeling,  sb.  coarse  worsted 
spun  on  the  large  wheel ;  also  used  attrib. 

l^F)  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.')  Abd.  There's  nane  lilce  what  my  granny 
wore — My  thick  and  cosy  thrummy  mitten.  Walker  Bards  Bon- 
Accord{\ZZl  619.  (a,  a)  Kcd.  He  on  his  head  had  got  Athrummy 
cap,  BuRNESS  Thrummy  Cap  (c.  1796)  I.  13.  (i)  N.Cy.'  Nhb.' 
A  well-known  local  sprite  who  .  .  .haunted  esp.  the  cellarage  of 
old  mansions.  (3"  Abd.  Thrummy-tail'd  Meg,  lka%sRock  and  IVee 
Fickle  Tow  (Jam.).  4)  Dur.  Gidson  Up-lVeardale  Gl.  (1870).  (5) 
Bnff.  Garterless,  my  thrummy-wheelin  hose  O'  my  lean  houghs 
haf  hap,  an'  haf  expose,  Taylor  Poems  (1787)  4. 
2.  Comb,  (i)  Thrum-cutter,  a  weaver;  (a)  -hat,  a  hat 
made  of '  thrums '  or  weavers'  ends  ;  (3)  -mat,  a  door-mat 


made  of 'thrums'  or  weavers'  ends;   (4)  -shop,  a  rag 

or  odd-and-end  shop;  (5) -yed,  yfg'.  a  foolish  fellow;  (6) 
Thrums-an'-pooin's,  the  waste  made  in  weaving. 

(O  Slk.  Hinds,  thrashers,  and  thrum-cutters,  Hoc.g  Tales 
(1838)  36a,  cd.  1866.  (a  Lan.  He'd  o  good  thrum  hat,  li^arri't'n 
Fair,  st.  4,  in  N.  &•  Q.  1868)  4th  S.  ii.  loi.  (3)  s.Lan.'  Nrf.  I 
made  some  trum-mats  for  the  floor,  Emerson  Son  of  Fens  (18921 
237.  (4)  Lon.  Receivers  of  stolen  goods,  from  petty  pilferers,  at 
old  iron  shops,  store  shops,  rag  and  thrum  shops,  CoLQUiiouN 
Police  of  Metropolis  (1796)  Inlrod.  8.     (5)  s.Lan.'     (6)  a.Lan.' 

3.  A  thread  or  loose  end  of  any  kind.    Also  uscdyf^. 

and  gen.  in  pi. 

Mry.  Like  clippins.  or  like  thrums,  Hay  ii»i/«  (1851')  3a.  Abd. 
Wha's  to  gang  leukin'  for  a  thrum  in  a  hay-sow!  Macdonald 
R.  Falconer  (1868)  317.  Dmf.  Wi'  spin'les  for  banes  an'  thrums 
for  muscles,  Paton  Castlebraes  (1898)  284.  Gall.  There  will  I 
wear  out  life's  auld  trum,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (i8a4)  353,  cd. 
1876.  N.Cy.'  Cum.*' Weaver's  thrums' is  a  common  expression 
for  threads  which  are  not  strong  or  reliable.  '  Buttons  black 
tack'd  on  with  thrums,'  Clark  Pudding,  5a.  w.Yks.  You've 
been  busy  sewing,  there  are  thrums  all  about  (F.P.T.).  Lan. 
Puttin  their  gowden  curls  aside  o'  these  owd  grey  thrums, 
Brierley  JVaverlow  (1863)  194,  ed.  1884.  Chs.'  Short  ends  of 
worsted,  which  can  be  bought  from  the  carpet  shops,  and  which 
used  formerly  to  be  much  used  for  knitting  into  hearth  rugs  and 
door  mats.  s.Cb».'  Shr.'  Obs.  Linen-weavers'  waste,  used  for 
Sewing  purposes.  '  I'll  djarn  them  things  no  lunger,  fur  I've 
used  more  thrum  o'er  'em  than  a  bin  wuth,  a  power.' 

4.  Fig.  A  particle,  atom,  esp.  in  phr.  not  to  care  a  thrum. 
Abel.  If  he  could  hae  gotten  hold  o'  him.  he  wouldna  hae  left  a 

thrum  o' him  thegither,  Micmie  Z)«si'(/«  Talcs  {z8qa)  lao.  se.Sc. 
For  that  we'll  never  care  a  thrum,  Donaldson  Poems  (1809)  'SS- 
Nhb.i 

5.  A  tangle,  mess;  a  tangled  mass  of  anything;  an  un- 
tidy piece  of  dress,  &c. 

Bnff.'  The  threed's  a'  in  a  thrum.  Cld.  Also  applied  to  an 
article  of  dress  put  aside  carelessly  (Jam.).  Chs.'  A  piece  of 
tangled  string  is  said  to  be  '  in  a  thrum';  Chs.'  s.Chs.'  Dhis 
sk'ai'nz  in  Ci  ihriim. 

Hence  Thrummy,  adj.  entangled.  s.Chs.'  6.  Coarse 
wool  loosely  spun  into  a  thick  soft  cord  for  making  mops. 
n.Lin.'  7.  Fhr.  a  thrum  in  the  graith,  fig.  a  hitch  in  the 
carrying  out  of  an  undertaking.  ne.Sc.  Gregor  Flk-Lore 
(1881)  180.  8.  pi.  Twisted  ivy  stems.  Dor.  Barnes  Gl. 
(1863).       9.  Fig.  Close  and  loving  intercourse. 

Bnff.'  The  twa'  hae  an  unco  thrum  thegcethir.     Cld.  (Jam.) 

10.  Fig.  A  senseless,  foolish  whim ;  a  fit  of  ill-humour 
or  dissatisfaction. 

Bnff,'  He's  taen  some  thrum  in's  noodle  aboot  it.     Cld.  (Jam.^ 

11.  A  naughty  child.  Chs.'  12.  v._  To  raise  a  tulicd 
pile  on  knitted  or  woven  woollen  stufts  ;  to  cover  woollen 
cloth  with  small  tufts  like  '  thrums.' 

Sc.  '  A  thrum'd  cap,'  a  knitted  cap  with  tufted  pile  (Jam.  Suppl.). 

13.  To  spin  a  web,  as  spiders  do. 

Mid.  '  When  spiders  go  thrumming,  there  is  wild  weather 
coming,'  came  clumsily  into  my  half-saved  mind,  B1.ACKMORE 
Kit  (1890)  II.  iv. 

14.  To  entangle ;  to  enwrap  in  a  careless  manner ;  to 
fold  or  put  aside  carelessly. 

Bnff.'  He  thrums  his  ncpkin  roon's  neck.     CM.  (Jam.) 

15.  To  act  on  a  foolish  whim  ;  to  become  sulky  or  ill- 
humoured.         Cld.  Ye  jist  thrum  an'  thraw  a'  day  (Jam."). 

16.  Of  a  man  or  wife:  to  leave  home  through  disagree- 
ment. e.Lan.'  17.  To  search  for  in  a  confused  manner ; 
to  bring  out  after  much  search ;  to  handle  overmuch. 
Bnff.',  Cld.  (Jam.  i  18.  To  twirl  the  fingers  in  an  awk- 
ward, shy  manner.     Bnff.' 

[1.  Thrvmm,  of  a  clothe,  filamen  (Prompt.).  ON./rdw«r, 
the  brim,  edge,  verge  (Vigfusson).] 

THRUM,  sb.'  w.Yks.'  n.Lin.'  [|>rum.]  A  small 
wicker-work  contrivance  or  bundle  of  birch  or  twigs, 
aflixcd  to  the  hole  in  a  mash-tub  in  brewing,  used  to  pre- 
vent the  malt  from  escaping  when  the  wort  is  run  oft. 

THRUM,  s6.'  N.L'  [J)rBm.]  A  commission  of  three- 
pence per  stone  on  flax,  paid  by  a  flax-buj'er  to  a  person 
who  brings  the  buyer  and  seller  together  in  open  market. 

THRUM,  V.'  and  sb.*  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Chs. 
Lin.  Nhp,  e.An.    [)7rum,  J^rani.]         1.  v.  To  strum,  play 
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on  a  musical  instrument ;  to  drum,  make  a  drumming 
noise;  to  hum,  croon,  drone. 

Sc.  Nocht  but  gude  Scots  I'd  thrum,  Allan  Litis  (1874)  30. 
Abd.  She  thrummed  her  lute,  Cobban  Angel  (1898)  30.  Ayr. 
Thrummin'  awa'  tae  himsel'  like  the  sawin'  o'  buirds,  for  he 
could  sing  nane.  Service  Dr.  Dugiiid  (ed.  1887)  224;  I  hear 
a  wheel  thrum  i'  the  neuk,  Burns  Ep.  H.  Parker,  I.  9.  Slk. 
Sittyng  thrummyng  at  hir  sang,  Hogg  Poems  (ed.  1865)  172. 

Hence  Thrummer,  sb.  (i)  a  contemptible  musician. 
Lnk.  (Jam.)  ;  (2)  an  itinerant  musician.  Rxb.  (;6.)  2.  To 
repeat,  discuss,  tell  over  again ;  to  make  a  fuss  about. 

Sc.  He  wad  thrum  them  ower  and  ovver  to  tlie  like  o'  me, 
Scott  Antiquary  (i8i6j  xxi.  Cum.  Fwok  talk  aboot  grummelin' 
farmers  an'  thrum  ower  an  auld  cuckoo  shoot,  Richardson  Talk 
1,1876)  149  ;  Cum.'' 

3.  Of  a  cat :  to  purr. 

Rnf.  Auld  baudrons  thrumming  on  the  bink,  Webster  Rhymes 
(1835)  30.  Lnk.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Nhb.'  The  cat's 
happy;  d'ye  hear  hor  thrummin?  Cum.",  n.Yks.'*,  e.Yks.', 
m.Yks.'  Lin.  The  owd  cat  thrumming  at  our  feet,  Brown  Lit. 
Laiir.  (1890)  84.  n.Lin.  Sutton  IVds.  (i88r).  sw.Lin.i  She's 
such  a  cat  to  thrum.     e.An.*,  Nrf.* 

4.  sb.   A  drumming  noise;  a  musical  sound;  a  hum. 
Sc.  Mackay.     e.Sc.  They  went  on  in  silence,  the  thrum  of  the 

rain  hushing  them  in  spite  of  themselves,  Strain  Ehnslie's  Drag- 
net (1900')  104.  Slg.  MuiR  Poems  (i8i8'l  58.  Dmb.  They  ne'er 
get  free.  Their  thrum  keels  in,  Taylor  Poems  (1827)  60.  Ntip.i 
Above  the  wheels  unceasing  thrum,  Clare  Poems  (182 1)  80. 

5.  The  purring  sound  made  by  a  cat.      Also  called 
Grey  or  Three  thrums. 

Sc.  The  cat's  singin'  grey  thrums  (H.C";  Mackay.  Rnf. 
'Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  109.  Lnk.  The  cat's  singing  grey 
thrums  To  the  sleeping  hen,  Miller  Willie  IVinkie  (ed.  1902)  i. 
Wgt.  The  children  want  to  know  what  their  cat  is  singing,  and 
so  they  are  told  that  it  sings,  'Three  threads  in  a  thrum,  three 
threads  in  a  thrum,'  which  the  noise  really  is  like,  Saxon  Gall. 
Gossip  (1878)  349.  Cum.*,  n.Yks.*,  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  s.Chs.', 
n.Lin.',  e.Lin,  (G.G.W,),  sw.Lin.^ 

6.  A  narrow  passage  or  channel  between  rocks,  through 
which  water  runs. 

se.Sc.  Yon  lofty  cliff's  unfathom'd  thrum  Does  bid  a'  pryin' 
strangers  come,  Donaldson  Poems  (18091  S^-  Nlib.  We'll  halt 
near  the  thrum,  Newc.  Fislier's  Garl.  (1823)  26;  Nhb.' 

[1.  Cp.  ON./'nii;ia,  to  rattle  (Vigfusson).] 

THRUM,  D.s  Obs.  Suf.  To  beat,  flog,  chastise. 
(Hall.),  Suf.' 

THRUM,  atij}  Chs.  War.  Won  Glo.  [Jjrum,  |>rBm.] 
Of  crops,  herbage,  &c.:  strong,  vigorous,  healthy;  thickly 
grown.     See  Frim. 

s.Chs.^  Dhem  tuu-rmits  bin)u  veri  thriim.  War.^,  se.Wor.', 
Glo.  (Hall.),G1o.> 

THRUM,  adj.'  Obs.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Blunt,  sullen,  sour 
of  aspect;  rough,  bearish.    n.Cy.  (Hall.),  w.Yks.' 

THRUM,  see  Throm. 

THRUMBLE,  v.  and  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Chs.  Also  in 
forms  thrummil  Bnff.' ;  thrummle  Cum.' "  n.Yks.^ m.Yks.' ; 
thrumm'l  n.Yks.*  ne.Yks.'  [j3rE-m(b)l,  bruml.]  1.  v. 
To  finger,  handle  ;  to  work  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
as  a  means  of  testing  quality,  &c.     Cf.  thrinible,  v.^ 

n.Yks.'  ;  n.Yks.=  To  roll;  as,  for  instance,  a  pea  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  or  as  farmers  try  the  fleshiness  of  live  cattle  in 
the  market  for  sale ;  n.Yks.",  m.Yks.' 
2.  To  twirl  thread  between  the  finger  and  thumb  and 
knot  it.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  3.  To  handle,  esp.  to  handle 
overmuch  or  awkwardly ;  to  fumble,  grope  ;  to  tie  up  or 
fasten  awkwardly.     Also  with  tip. 

Bnff.'  He  thrummilt  i'  the  hole  for't  a  file  afore  he  got  it.  Slk., 
Dmf.,  GaU.  (Jam.),  n.Cy.  (Hall.),  N.Cy.'  s.Chs.'  Ah)v  gofn)th 
gy'ce-t  thriimbld  iip  widh  ii  chee'n. 
4.  With  out  or  up :  to  bring  out  after  much  confused 
search.  Bnff.'  5.  Obs.  To  crowd,  throng;  to  press 
into  or  through  a  crowd  with  difficulty ;  to  strive,  wrestle, 
push.     Also  usedjig. 

n.Sc.  Applied  both  to  a  crowd  collectively  and  to  an  individual 
pressing  into  a  crowd  (Jam.).  Slg.  Thou  art  thrumbled  and 
thrusted  be  the  multitude,  Bruce  Sermons  (1631)  iii,  ed.  1843. 

Hence  Thrummelt,  pp.  crowded,  confused.    Cum.'* 


6.  sb.  The  act  of  handling  overmuch  or  of  groping  or 
fuinbling.  Bnff.'  7.  A  large,  clumsy  lump  of  a  fellow. 
Chs.'  8.  A  loop  in  a  rope  tightly  bound  round  a  grooved 
iron  ring,  so  that  another  rope  may  more  easily  slip 
through  it.    n.Yks.',  ne.Yks.' 

THRUMMETY,  sb.  Dur.  Yks.  Not.  Lei.  Nhp.  Hnt. 
Also  written  thrumaty  w.Yks.  Not.  ;  thrumety  w.Dur.' ; 
thrummity  w.Yks.' ;  and  in  form  thumety  Lei.'  A  mis- 
pronunciation of '  frtimmety,'  sb.^  (q.v.) 

w.Dur.'  w.Yks.  Leeiis  Merc.  Snfipl.  (Nov.  8,  1884);  w.Yks.^^, 
s.Not.  (J.P.K.)     Lei. /;;/<W.  5.     Nlip.',  Hnt.  (T.P.F.) 

THRUMMILL'D,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Der.  Stunted 
in  growth. 

n.Cy.  A  thrummil'd  ewe,  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.);  (Hall.) 
Der.'  A  thrummill'd  yo. 

THRUMMLE,  v.  and  sb.  Cai.'  [fjrB'ml.]  1.  v.  To 
tremble.       2.  sb.   A  trembling,  tremor.     Cf.  thrimble,  v.^ 

THRUMM0CK,s6.  s.Chs.'  [I'rB'mak.]  A  tangle.  Cf. 
thrum,  sA.'  5. 

THRUMMOCKING,  ppl.  adj.  Lan.  [fru-mskin.] 
Helpless. 

'  Dunnot  look  so  thrummockin ' .  .  .  means  '  Don't  look  so  help- 
less,' Tit-bits  'Aug.  8,  1891)  280,  col.  i. 

THRUMMY,  adj.  Yks.  [f^irumi.]  Substantial,  fat,  in 
good  Condition  ;  broad,  bulky,  unwieldy.     See  Frim. 

n.Yks.';  n.Yks.'' '  A  brave  thrummy  bairn,' a  fine  stout  bab}'. 
ne.Yks.'  Sha's  a  thrummy  'un.     e.Yks.',  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.' 

THRUMP, !).' and  sA.  n.Cy.  Yks.  [J^rump.]  L  i;.  To 
gossip.     See  Frump,  v.'  2. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)      w.Yks.  Women  go  thrumping  about  to  their 
neighbours,  Sheffield  Indep.  (1874)  ;  Piper  Dial.  (1824)  20. 
2.  sb.  A  gossip.    w.Yks.' 

THRUMP,t).'  Nhp.  War.  [J^Bnip.]  To  swell,  thicken. 
See  Frump,  v.^ 

Nhp.i  How  the  meat  thrumps  up  in  boiling  !  War.^  Bacon 
which  swells  in  the  process  of  boiling  is  said  to  thrump  well. 

THRUMP,  see  Thrimp. 

THRUMPER,  V.  Lan.  [[^■ru-mp3(r).]  To  thump,  strike 
with  the  fist. 

Hoo  poo'd  an  hoo  thrumper'd  him.  Axon  Flk.  Sng.  (1870)  16. 

THRUMP -WITH,  see  Thramp-with. 

THRVNCH,adJ.  Obs.  n.Cy.(HALL.),w.Yks.'  Solemnly 
dissatisfied;  much  displeased.     Cf.  frunsh,  u. 

THRUNG,  s6.     Yks.     [I'ruq.]     Trouble. 

w.Yks.  I  told  mony  a  barefaced  lee  to  keep  him  out  o'  thrung  at 
00am  (A.L.K.). 

[Cp.  OE. J»eagiiiig,  a  threatening;  reproof,  correction 
(Hall).] 

THRUNG,  THRUNK,  see  Throng. 

THRUNTER,  see  Thrinter. 

THRUNTY,  adj.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  [j^ru'nti.]  Healthy, 
hardy  ;  sturdy,  robust,  strong. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  ;  N.Cy.'  Nlib."  A  thrunty  bairn,'ahealthy, 
well-conditioned  child. 

THRUOF,  THRUP,  see  Through,  prep.,  Thorp(e. 

THRUSH,  sb.'-  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  \Vor.  Shr.  Also  in 
form  thresh  w.Wor.'  [|'ruj,  ItbJ.]  1.  The  soft  pad  or 
'  frog'  of  a  horse's  hoof.  w.Yks.  (B.K.),  w.Wor.'  2.  A 
tenderness  in  the  soft  part  of  a  horse's  hoof.  Also  in  pL 
ne.Lan.',  Shr.'  Hence  thnislied  in  the  feet,  phr.  applied  to 
a  horse  whose  feet  have  become  tender  from  the  effect 
of  dry,  hot  weather.     N.I.' 

THRUSH,  sb?    N.L'    A  boys'  game. 

THRUSH,  sb.^  Nhb.'  A  sprite,  boggle.  See  Hob- 
thrust. 

THRUSH,  V.  Shr.'  [frBj.]  To  thrust ;  to  press,  as 
in  or  by  a  throng  of  people.     Cf.  thrutch. 

They  wun  pushin'  an'  thrushin'  s6o,  theer  wuz  no  gettin'  alung 
fur  'em. 

THRUSH,  see  Thresh,  sb} 

THRUSH-COCK,  sb.  War.^  Shr.'  The  missel-thrush, 
Tiirdiis  viscivonis.    Also  called  Thrice-cock  (q.v.). 

THRUSHEL,  sb.  Shr.'  [jtb-JI.]  The  song-thrush, 
Tmdiis  miisicits. 

[Thrustylle,  bryd  (thrusshill  or  thrustyll,  P.),  nterula 
{Prompt.).] 
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THRUSHER,  sb.  Oxf.  Brks.  Bck.  Also  in  form 
thresher  Oxt".'  Bck.  [frB/3(r) ;  j're-JaCr).]  The  song- 
thrush,  Tiirdtis  iiiiisicus. 

Oxf.  Apun  Birds  (1889)  214;  Oxf.'  Brks.,  Bck.  SwAlNSON 
Birds  (1885)  3.     Bck.  Nature  Notes,  No.  10. 

THRUSHFIELD,  sb.  Shr.  Also  in  form  thrusfield 
Shr.=  [I'njJfTld.]  The  song-thrush,  Turdtis  tmisiais. 
(Hall.)  ;  Swainson  Birds  (1885)  3;  Shr.» 

THRUSH-LOUSE,  s/;.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  ft^rujlas, -lis.] 
A  wood-louse.  n.Cy.  (Hall.),  w.Yks.',  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.' 
Cf  thurstlaas. 

THRUSHY,  sb.  e.Yks.>  [fruji.]  The  song-thrush, 
Tardus  iiiiisiciis. 

THRUSSEL,  THRUSSEN,THRUSSLE,  sceThristle, 
sb.",  Thrust,  Thrusten,  Threstle. 

THRUST,  V.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Ifirust,  JjrBst.]  I.  V.  Gram,  forms.  1.  Preterite:  (i) 
Thrast,  (2)  Throst. 

(i)Dur.i  Cum.  Ah  thrast  meh  neef  eh  me  brutches  pocket, 
Sargisson  Joe  Scoap  (1881)  14.  Wm.  It  [t'bull]  ran  at  him, 
thrast  him  up  again  t'wo,  Spec.  Dial.  (1885')  pt.  iii.  41.  n.Yks.', 
ne.Yks.'  34,  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  Iiitrod.  43.  w.Yks.  Wright  Gram. 
Wndhll.  (189a)  133  ;  w.Yks.'^,  ne.Lan.'  (a)  Dur.> 
2.  Pp.:  (I)  Throssan,  (2)  Throssen,  (3)  Thrussen,  (4) 
Thrusted,  obs.,  (5)  Thrusten. 

(i)  Lakel.^  Cum.  A  par  o'  queer-fittan  brutches  at  he  hed 
throssan  his  feet  ower  far  throo  t'legs  on,  Sargisson  Joe  Scoap 
(1881)53;  Cum.'*,  Wm.  (a!  n.Cy.  (Hall.\  Dur.'  Wm.  If  }u 
yance  git  yer  heead  throssen  inta  that  collar,  Wilson  Old  Man's 
Talk,  95.  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.'  (3)  Nhb.',  Dur.',  w.Dur.'  Cum. 
Thrussen  into  the  black  whol,  Anderson  Ballads  (1805)  47. 
n.Yks.'*,  ne.Yks.'  34.  e.Yks.'  Glad  if  all  us  poor  fooaks  could  be 
thrussen  oot  o'  heaven.  m.Yks.'  Iiitrod.  43.  w.Yks.  Wright 
Gram.  Wndlill.  (1892)  133;  w.Yks. ''«,  w,Yks.»  (s.v.  Shotten\ 
n.Lin.'  (4)  Slg.  Thou  art  thrumbled  and  thrusled  be  the  multitude, 
Bruce  Sermons  (1631)  iii,  ed.  1843.     (5)  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.^ 

11.  Dial.  uses.  1.  v.  To  push,  shove  ;  to  push  with 
some  force.     Also  used  intrans.  &nA  Jig. 

Nhb.'  'The  buds  hes  thrussen  cot' — the  buds  have  appeared. 
n.Yks.'  'Throost,  Mr.  A.,  throost :  wilt  'ce  be  sae  guid ; ' 
addressed  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  to  a  visitor  on  the  outside 
of  the  door,  which,  from  damp  i^or  like  cause),  resolutely  resisted 
all  her  efforts  to  open  it  from  tlie  inside  ;  n.Yks.*  '  Thrussen 
thruff,'  pierced  through.  ne.Yks.'  He's  thrussen't  thruff.  w.Yks. 
Let  me  thrust  it,  Hallam  Wadiley  Jack  \  1866)  xii. 

Hence  Throssen  or  Thrussen,  pp.  in  phr.  i(p  Diet  and 
down  throssen  or  thrussen,  said  of  a  measure  heaped  up 
and  pressed  down  close  ;  Jig.  said  of  a  resemblance  in  all 
details  ;  closely  resembling  in  physique,  character,  &c. 

w.Yks.  He's  his  father  up  met  an'  daan  thrussen  (.S.K.C.) ; 
w.Yks.' 

2.  To  crowd,  push,  squeeze.     Gen.  in  pp. 

Lakel.'  Mi  teeas  is  o  throssan  up  i'  these  shun.  Wm.  Wer 
throssan-up  sair  fer  hoose-room  (B.K.).  w.Yks.  It's  better  to  be 
thrussen  for  rahm  than  stopp'd  for  wark  (S.J.C. )  ;  w.Yks.* 
T'alehus  is  so  thrussen  i't  haliday  week.  Better  be  thrussen  for 
room  than  thrussen  for  rent  ;  w.Yks.^ 

Hence  Thrusten  or  Thrussen-up,  ppl.  adj.  crowded, 
confined  ;  incommoded  by  want  of  space  or  pressure  of 
business. 

w.Yks.  It's  sich  a  little  thrus'en-up  hoile  tha  couldn't  swing 
a  cat  rahnd  in  't,  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  <  Mar.  ii,  1899) ;   (_S.P.U.) 

3.  With  out  or  up:  to  project,  bulge. 

n.Yks.':  n.Yks.*  ' Thrussen  out,' projected  forward  ;  n.Yks."  It 
war  thrussen  up  wi'  gas,  388. 

Hence  Throssan  or  Throssenup,;7i/.  adj.  (1)  fat, bulky, 
thick-set;  (2iy?^.  conceited, 'stuck  up' ;  forward,  pushing. 

(i)  Cum.'''  w.Yks.'  He's  a  little,  throssen  up  body.  (3) 
Lakel.*  A  throssan  up  monkey,  she  stinks  o"  pride.  Cum.'  He's 
nobbet  a  throssan  up  thing;  Cum.«  Wm.  Deiiliam  Tracts  vcd. 
1893)  II.  333.  w.Yks.  Shoo's  a  little  thrus'en-up  thing,  that's 
what  shoo  is,  Leeds  Merc,  Siippl.  (Mar.  11,  1899);  A  Yks. 
woman,  when  on  a  visit  to  her  son  in  the  south,  was  asked  by  a 
lady,  in  rather  a  patronizing  manner,  what  she  thought  of  south- 
country  ladies.  She  replied  :  '  Wa  to  tel  j.it  onist  triut",  [ic  nout 
bad  stuk  up  Jirussn  up  |'inz  wi  nout  mits  abut  am ;  f$cr  i^sl  atsaid  ' 
(J.W.).  n.Lan.  Yon's  nane  o'  your  throssen-up  rabblement, 
Waugh  Heatltir  (ed.  Milner;  I.  96. 


4.  sb.  The  crushing  down  of  the  roof  in  a  colliery  when 
support  has  been  too  far  worked  out.     Cf.  thurst,  2. 

N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr,  Gl.  (1888). 
w.Yks.  (B.K.) 

5.  An  etVort. 

n.Yki.*  '  Decant  mak  sic  an  a  thrust  about  it,'  such  a  push  in 
the  matter. 

Hence  Thrusty,  adj.  hasty,  impetuous,     ib. 

THRUST,  see  Thrist,  si.' 

THRUSTEN,  v.  Yks.  Lin.  Also  written  thrussen 
w.Yks.  sw.Lin.'  [firusan.]  To  thrust ;  to  push,  squeeze, 
crowd.     Also  with  up. 

w.Yks.  Don't  come  thrussenin'  here,  Sheffield  Indep.  (1874). 
sw.Lin.'  We  seemed  all  thruslened  up  of  a  corner.  They  mut 
be  strange  and  tlirussened  up. 

THRUSTER,  sb.  War.  Glo.  Dev.  [frB-8ta(r).]  A 
hunting  term  :  one  who  rides  too  far  forward  or  too  close 
to  the  hounds. 

War.  Here  thrusters  arc,  and  pinkers,  Mordaunt  &  Verney 
War.  Hunt  (1896,  II.  115.  Glo.  That  somewhat  unpopular  class 
of  sportsmen,  the  •  thrusters'  of  the  hunting  field,  Gibbs  Cotswold 
Vill.  (,1898)  305.  Dev.  I  have  never  heard  such  fulminating, 
resonant,  mordant  curse-phrases,  not  even  from  an  old-school 
master  of  foxhounds  when  a  thruster  heads  a  ton,  Mortimer  W. 
Moors  (1895)  193. 

THRUSTINGS,  si.//.  Obs.  Chs.  White  whey.  See 
Thrutchings. 

The  thrustings  of  the  previous  day  are  put  into  it,  Marshall 
/f«7Vu' (1818)  II.  55;  \'ovxc  Annals  Agric.  (i784-i8i5)XXVIlI. 
15;  Chs.i 

Hence  Thrusting-screw,  tb.  the  screw  by  which  the 
cheese-press  is  actuated  and  regulated. 

In  some  dairies  they  use  thrusting  screws.  Marshall  16.  54. 

THRUSTLE,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Shr.  Also  written  thrussle 
e.Yks.'  [jirusV,  [rBsl.]  1.  The  song-thrush,  Turdus 
inusicus.     See  Thristle,  sb.^ 

e.Yks.'     Shr.  Swainson  Birds  (1885'!  3  ;  Shr.'  (s.v.  Throstle). 

2.  Comp.  Thrustle-cock,  the  thrush,  Turdus  musicus. 
Sc.  Mackay  (s.v.  Thristlecock).  Shr.'  Obs.  (s.v.  Thrush- 
cock!. 

[Bo))e  \q  jirusch  &  \c  firustele  bi  xxxti  of  bofie,  Meleden 
ful  merye  in  maner  of  here  kind,  IVin.  Pal.  (c.  1350)  820.] 
THRUT,  V,  and  sb.^    Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.    [frut] 

1.  V.   Pret.  and  pp.  of '  throw.' 

w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Mar,  11,  1899).  Lan.  Hoo  could 
liket  ha'  thrut  th'  loaf  i"  th'  doytch,  Brierlev  Irkdale  V1865I  193, 
ed.  1868  ;  A  woman  thrut  a  chamber-window  up,  Waugh  CInm. 
Co/HCf  (1874)  174,  ed.  1879  ;  Lan.',  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Hoo  thrut  it 
at  his  yed.  He  were  thrut  olT  his  hawse.  Chs.' He  thrut  it  dain  ; 
Chs.3,  nw.Der.' 

2.  sb.  The  throw  of  a  stone,  &c. ;  a  throw  or  fall  in 
wrestling. 

Lan.  A  gud  ...  thrut  'ud  do  'em  as  mich  gud  as  owt  else,  Dom^ 
Rambles  (1898)  9.     s.Lan.'  Aw'll  have  a  thrut  at  it. 

THRUT,  sb?  Yks.  [prut.]  A  through  shift  or  turn 
of  work  of  more  than  usual  length. 

w.Yks.  We're  on  t'long  thrut  nah  ^B.K.V 

THRUT,  THRUTCH,  see  Thrutcher. 

THRUTCH,  V.  and  sb.  n.Cy.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf. 
Der.  Not.  Shr.  Also  written  thruch  Lan.  Chs. ;  and  in 
form  thriche  Lan.  [hrutj.]  1.  :/.  To  thrust ;  to  press, 
push,  shove ;  to  push  or  elbow  one's  way  through  a 
crowd,  &c. 

n.Cy.  [Misprinted  Thrucht],  Bailey  (1731).  Wm.  At  last  we 
thrutch'd  into  th'  Ship  Inn,  Blezard  /'o«ii5  (1868I35.  w.Yks. 
HuTTON  Tour  to  Caves  (1781);  w.Yks.'*  Lan.  Y'et  awn  war 
thrutcht  between  two  arrant  rogues,  Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial. 
(1740)1;  Lan.',  e.Lan.',  m. Lan. ',8. Lan.'  Chs.  Maxfield  measure, 
heapandthrutch,Frof.,  Ray  ^1691) ;  So  authrutched  in  amung  and 
lookt  rind  for  a  form,  Chs.  N.  &  Q.  (Nov.  1881)  I.  182;  Chs.s, 
Stf.'  Der.  Monthly  Mag.  ,1815)  II.  397;  Der.',  nw.Der.',  Not' 
Shr.'  W'cer  bin'ee  ihrutchin'  to! 

Hence  (i)  Thrutcher,  sb.  one  who  pushes  behind  ;  see 
below ;  (2)  Thrutchhig-match,  sb.  a  pushing  or  shoving 
match. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  Specially  applied  to  the  pushers  of  a  rush-cart,  and 
to  the  bo^s  who   push  the  corves  in  a  coal-pit.     ^a)   I^n.    Th' 
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wenches   shoothert   th'   lads   for   elbow-reaum,   till    it  wur  Iil<e 
a  thrutchin'-match,  Ab-o'lh'-Yate  Xmas.  Dinner  (1886)  11. 

2.  To  pressorsqueezeacheeseinavat.  See Thrutchings. 
Chs.  Thrutch  them  in  the  cheese  fate,  Holme  Heraldry  in  Chs. 

Sheaf,  I.  14  ;  Chs.°  Squeezing   or  pressing   the   cheese  is  called 
thrutcliing  it ;  Chs.^ 

3.  To  crowd,  press,  squeeze,  huddle  together.  Also 
with  up. 

w.Yks.  When  3'ou  get  out  at  Giggleswick  Station  we  shan't  be 
so  thrutched  up  (F.P.T.)  ;  •  Where  there's  leeost  reawm,  there's 
moast  thrutchin.*  Commonly  used  in  conversation  of  some  one 
who  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  conduct  or  characters  of 
otiier  people  and  is  not  above  suspicion  himself  (J.W.)  ;  w.Yks.^ 
Lan.  They  olez  say'n  there's  th*  most  thrutchin'  wheer  there's  th' 
least  reawm,  Waugh  CJiini.  Corner  (1874)  40,  ed.  1879;  Lan.', 
s.Lan.i  Chs.'  I'st  be  thrutched  off  here,  I  shall  that ;  thrutch  up 
a  bit.  s.Chs.'  '  Thriich  iim  in."  Hence  the  common  phrase  '  to 
be  thrutcht  fur  rowm.'     Der.2 

Hence  Thrutched,  pp.,  fig.  hard  pressed  with  work, 
worry,  &c. ;  distressed  or  troubled  in  mind.   Also  with  up. 

Lan.  It  made  him  a  little  bit  thrutched  in  his  mind,  Waugh 
Chim.  Conicv  (1874)  74,  ed.  1879  I  Lan.'  s  Lan.'  He's  bin  eawt 
o'  wark  for  weeks,  an'  they're  gettin'  badly  thrutch't. 

4.  sb.   A  thrust ;  a  push,  shove. 

Lan.  Try  what  a  good  thrutch  will  do  first,  Westall  Old 
Factory  (1885)  xi.     ne.Lan.',  Ch?.  (K.) 

5.  A  throng.  ne.Lan.'  6.  A  narrow  passage  or  gorge  ; 
a  thick,  dense  growth  of  underwood,  iSic.  through  which 
it  is  difficult  to  push  a  way. 

Lan.  RoBY  Trad.  (1872)  H.  5  ;  (E.W.P.),  Lan.',  s.Lan.' 

[1.  He  wsende  mid  his  crucche  us  adun  jirucche,  Lajamon 
(c.  1205)  19483.  OY..  pryccan,  io -prtss, -pMsh.  4.  per  fire 
\)To  at  a  Jirich  firat  hyni  at  ones,  Gaivayne  (c.  1360)  1713.] 

THRUTCHER,  si.  Yks.  Also  in  forms  thrut,  thrutch. 
[}iru'tj3(r).]  A  term  of  contemptuous  familiarity  for  a 
boon  companion.     Cf.  thrutch-up. 

w.Yks.  '  Aye  !  owd  thrut,  tak  hod  an'  sup,  lad.'  '  Is  that  thee, 
thrutcher?  '  (_B.K.) 

THRUTCHINGS,  sb.  pi.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der. 
Also  written  thrutchins  Lan.'  Chs.^  s.Chs.'  [l^ru'tjinz.] 
Tiie  last  pressings  of  whey  in  the  making  of  cheese. 
Also  called  Thrustings  (q.v.).     See  Thrutch,  2. 

n.Cy.  Grose  Siippl.  (1790).  w.Yks.^  Lan.  Aw  stown  a  loyte 
wetur  porritch,  an  sum  thrutchins,  Tim  Bodbin  Vieiv  Dial.  (1740) 
45  ;  Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Chs.'  Whey  which  is  thrutched  or  squeezed 
out  whilst  the  cheese  is  under  pressure.  It  runs  out  nearly 
white,  and  is  thicker  than  the  first  or  green  whey;  Chs.*,  s.Cbs.', 
nw.Der.' 

THRUTCH-PUDDINS,  sb.    s.Chs.'    A  chubby  person 
or  animal. 
THRUTCHUP,  sb.     Lan.     [|5rutJ-up.]    A  sponger. 

Can't  do  wi'  von,  'oo's  a  regular  thrutch-up  (F.P.T. \ 

THRUTTEN,  v.   Obs.    Lan.   To  thrust.   See  Thrusten. 

Whene'er  they  thruttcn  that  into  my  dish.  It  strick  me  dumb, 
Byrom  Poems  { 1814"  I.  118. 

THRUV,  THRYNE,  see  Thrive,  v.,  Thriven. 

THRYNT  YOU,  phi:  Obs.  Chs.  Stf  A  command  to 
a  cow  to  set  the  left  iiind  leg  back  for  convenience  in 
milking.     Ray  (1691)  MS.  add.  (J.C.)  75. 

THUC,  THUCCY,  THUCK(EE,  see  Thic(k. 

THUCKEEN,  sb.  Irel.  [JjBkin.]  A  pet  name  for  a 
young  girl. 

Ir.  If  any  of  you  thuckeens  go  about  imitating  Anty  in  her 
laziness,  Kennedy  Fireside  Stories  (1870';  67.  Wxf.  I  can't  abjure 
fine  words  ever  since  I  was  a  little  thuckeen  in  Rathnure  chapel 
school,  ib.  Banks  Boro  ( 1867')  236. 

THUCKER,  see  Thiclk. 

THUCKSTER,  s6.    LW.    [l3B-kst3(r).]    A  courser. 

Wait  in  close  covert  the  thuckster's  'so,  ho,'  Moncrieff  Dream 
(1863;  1.  26  ;  I.W.' 

THUCK'UN,  THUCUN,  see  Thickun. 

THUD,  z;.'  and  s6.'      Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 

Lan.  Lin.  Hrf  Ken.    Also  in  form  thod  n.Cy.    [fiud,  Y'ed..] 

1.  V.  Obs.  or  obsol.  To  fall  heavily;  to  make  a  noise  in 

falling;  to  move  quickly  ;  of  wind:  to  blow  in  gusts;  to 

rush  with  a  hollow  sound.     Also  used  traits. 

Sc.  He  thudded  away,  i.e.  went  away  very  swiftly  (Jam.). 
Per.   Ford   Harp    (1893)    149.      Ayr.   There,    well-fed    Irwine 


stately  thuds.  Burns  Vision,  st.  14.  Lnk.  Boreas  nae  mair  thuds 
Hail,  snaw,  and  sleet,  frae  blacken'd  clouds,  Ramsay  Poems 
(1800)  II.  418  (Jam.).  Edb.  Some  half-witted  throu'ther  Poet, 
Wha,  wand'rin',  hears  the  wild  wind  thud.  Airman  Poems 
(1816)  43. 

2.  To  beat,strike;  to  beat  hard  andwith  a  noise;  to  thump. 
Sc.  I'll  thud  you,  i.e.  I'll  beat  you  (Jam.).      Cai. '      Arg.   My 

heart  thud-thudding  at  my  vest,  Munro  /.  Splendid  {i8g8)  224. 
Slg.  Houp  thuds  at  my  breist,  Buchanan  Poems  (1901)  53.  Gall. 
Crockett  Dari  0'  Moon  (1902)  146. 

3.  sb.  A  heavy,  sounding  blow  ;  a  buffet,  thump  ;  a  blow 
with  the  fist.     Also  used^^. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  Bnff.'  Wi'  an  etnach  cud  Than  gae  her 
Daddie  sic  a  thud,  Taylor  Poems  (1787J  26.  Abd.  Laddie,  gin 
ye  winna  gie  ower  30ur  ploys,  I'll  gie  ye  a  guid  thud  on  your 
back,  N.  tf  0.  (1868)  4tli  S.  i.  232.  Rnf.  Poor  lass,  it's  a  sair 
thud  to  thee,  Gilmour  Paisley  Weavers  (1876)  ix.  Slk.  Wi'  ae 
thud  o'  your  tail,  Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  II.  4.  Gall.  He 
could  hear  The  thuds  mak'  the  anvil  ring,  Scott  Gleanings  (1881) 
70.  Ant.  Patterson  Dial.  23.  N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  Cum.''',  n.Lan.', 
n.Lin.'  Hrf.  A  person  saying  '  I  gave  it  a  thud  '  means  that  he 
struck  some  one  with  such  violence  that  the  sound  was  heard  at 
some  distance.  Bound  Proline.  (1876  ■.  Ken.  She  gave  him  such 
a  thud  in  the  chest  as  sent  him  reeling  against  the  bank,  Carr 
Cottage  Flk.  (1897)  g. 

Hence  to  be  paid  'with  or  get  one's  thuds,  phr.  to  be 
punished,  beaten,  chastised. 

Abd.  Rive  our  bits  o'  duds,  For  whilk,  when  we  gaed  hame  at 
e'en,  we  were  weel  paid  wi'  thuds.  Walker  Bards  Bon-Accord 
(1887J  629. 

4.  A  blast  or  gust  of  wind.     Also  used7?§'. 

Sc.  It  is  commonly  said  '  The  wind  comes  in  thuds,'  when  it 
comes  in  gusts  (Jam.).  Abd.  He  hears  the  win'  return  wi'  thuds. 
Walker  Bards  Bon- Accord  ^1881)  ^$^.  w.Sc.  We  had  sic  thuds 
o' win',  Carrick  Laird  of  Logan  (1835)  234.  Ayr.  At  every  new 
thud  of  the  blast,  a  sob  arose,  Galt  Provost  (1822)  xxiv.  Lnk. 
Hamilton  Poems  (1865)  102.  Kcb.  Cold  Boreas  .  .  .  soon  will 
blaw  .  .  .  wi'  angry  thud,  Jamie  Effusions  (1849)  ^4-  n.Cy. 
(Hall.) 

5.  The  dull  and  heavy  report  made  by  the  rending  of 
tlie  strata  far  overhead  when  the  coal  has  been  extracted. 
Nhb.'     Nhb.,  Dur.  Greenwell  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (ed.  1888). 

[1.  And  as  the  blastis  with  thar  bustuus  sovn  From 
mont  Edon  in  Trace  cumis  thuddand  doun  On  the  deip 
sey  Egean  fast  at  hand,  Douglas  Eticados  (1513),  ed.  1874, 
IV.  121.  3.  Scho  with  a  thuid  stikkit  on  ane  scharpe 
roike,  ib.  l\.  24.    4.  Cp.  OE./orff/;,  a  whirlwind  (Sweet).] 

THUD,  t;.=  and  sA.^  Obs.  Lth.  (Jam.)  1.  v.  To 
wheedle,  flatter.     2.  sb.  The  act  of  wheedling  or  flattering. 

THUDDER,  sb.  Sc.  Lan.  Chs.  [|'Eda(r.]  A  heavy 
shock  or  thud  accompanied  by  a  loud  noise. 

Lan.,  Chs.  Ther  wur  sich  a  thudder  ut  I  thowt  th'  heawse  wur 
comin  deawn  (R.P. ). 

Hence  Thuddering,  ppl.  adj.  of  the  wind  :  blowing  in 
gusts.     See  Thud,  t'.' 

Dmf.  The  prayer  of  the  Minister  of  Durrisdeer  lor  more  favour- 
able weather  in  a  wet  harvest :  '  Send  us  not  a  ranting,  tanting, 
tearing  win",  but  a  thuddering,  duddering,  drying  ane,"  N.  &>  Q. 
(1868)  4th  S.  i.  163. 

THUF,  THUK,  see  Though,  Thiol k. 

THUMB,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  written  thum  w.Sc.  Lakel.'*  Lan.  Lin.  LW.'° ; 
and  in  forms  tharm  Chs.'  nw.Der.' ;  theaum  e.Lan.'  ; 
theawm  Lan.'  s.Lan.' ;  theum  Lan.;  thom  s.Chs."^ ;  thooni 
Sc.  N.I.'  Dwn.  Nhb.'  Cum.'*;  thoomb  Sc. ;  thoum  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Cum.  w.Yks.'  n.Lan.';  thoumb  Wm. ;  toom  Sh.I. 
[f)um,  })Bm  ;  Sc.  Ir.  n.Cy.  bum  ;  }jam,  Lan.  also  \>em.] 
1.  sb.  In  phr.  (i)  in  half  a  dozen  cracks  of  a  cobbler's 
thumb,  in  a  moment,  almost  immediately  ;  (2)  there's  my 
thumb  on  it,  words  used  in  ratifying  a  bargain  ;  (3)  to  be 
able  to  bile  one's  thumb,  with  neg. :  to  be  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  intoxication  ;  (4)  to  be  above  one's  thumb,  obs.,  to 
be  above  one's  position,  &c. ;  to  be  out  of  reach  ;  to  be 
unattainable  ;  (5)  to  clap  the  thumb  on,  to  keep  secret, 
conceal ;  to  remain  silent ;  (6)  to  count  one's  thumbs,  to  sit 
idle  ;  (7)  to  crack  one's  thumbs,  a  mode  of  expressing 
pleasure  ;  (8)  to  eat  one's  thumbs  with  rage,  to  be  very 
angry  or  annoyed  ;  (9)  to  fash  one's  thumb,  to  trouble, 
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worry,  concern  oneself;  ge».  with  neg.;  (10)  to  po  over 
one's  tnollier's  thumb,  to  break  from  all  control  or  autliority ; 
(11)  to  have  one's  fingers  all  Ihtiiiibs,  to  be  very  clumsy  or 
awkward  ;  in  gen.  colloq.  use  ;  ( 12)  to  keep  one's  thumb  on, 
see  (5) ;  (13)  to  leave  one  to  zfhist/e  on  one's  thumb,  to  leave 
in  the  lurch  ;  to  give  one  the  slip  ;  (14)  to  lick  thumbs  to 
the  elbow,  see  below  ;  (15)  /o  lick  thumbs  upon  it,  to  agree 
to  a  bargain;  to  agree  in  an  opinion;  (16)  to  put  one's 
thumb  on  it,  see  (5) ;  (it)  to  speak  by  rule  0/ thumb,  to  speak 
at  haphazard  ;  (18)  to  spit  on  one's  thumb,  to  ratify  or  con- 
clude a  bargain  ;  (19)  to  stir  one's  thumb,  see  (9) ;  (20)  to 
suck  one's  thumbs,  see  (6) ;  (21)  to  zvet  the  thumb,  see  (18). 

(i)  Kcb.  She'll  come  to  in  half  a  dizen  cracks  o'  a  cobbler's 
thoom,  Armstrong  Kirkiehrae  (1896)  20.  (a)  Lnk.  'Ye  wull, 
Sirl'  '  I  Willi.  There's  my  thumb  on't,' as  he  gave  her  his  hand, 
Gordon  Pyotshaw  (1885I  176;-  Boys,  when  making  a  bargain,  wet 
their  thumbs  and  place  them  on  each  other  as  a  token  of  good 
faith.  .  .  'Though  kith  and  kin  and  a'  should  revile  thee,  There's 
my  thumb  I'll  ne'er  beguile  thee,'  Graham  IVrilings  (1883)  II.  10. 
(3)  Frf.  They  gae  staggerin'  alang  no  able  to  bite  their  ain 
thoombs,  WiLLOCK  Roselly  Ends  (1886)  177,  ed.  1889.  Edb.  In 
a  while  the  pipes  gaed  dumb,  And  Jamie  cou'd  na  bite  his  thumb, 
Crawford  Poems  (1798)  26.  (4)  Sc.  (Jam.')  Abd.  Then  Lindy 
to  stand  up  began  to  try.  But,  by  your  favour,  that's  aboon  his 
thumb,  Ross  Helenore  U768)  45,  ed.  i8ia.  Per.  Your  match  is 
nane  aboon  your  thumb.  Though  a'  her  kin  shou'd  glour  and 
gloom,  NicoL  Poems  (1766)  59.  (5'  Sc.  fjAM.I  Rxb.  Clap  your 
thumb  on  a'  that  I  said  anent  this  matter,  Hamilton  Utillaus 
(1897)  48.  (6)  Kcb.  His  wife  .  .  .  wusna  the  woman  tae  sit  doon 
an  count  her  thooms  because  Providence  had  been  please't  tae 
sen  misfortin,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (igoi)  308.  (7)  Frf.  It  mak's 
them  loup,  an'  crack  their  thooms.  The  spunk  o'  Sandy's  airms. 
Rkid  Heathtrland  (1894)  67.  Cum.  Aye  crack'd  his  thoums  for 
a  bit  of  a  fratch.  Gilpin  Siigs.  (1866)  339.  (8)  Elg.  Our  aukl 
vreet  is  like  to  eat  his  vera  thooms  wi'  rage.  Tester  Poems  '1865) 
1 14.  (9)  Abd.  Ye  needna  fash  your  thoom,  Greig  Logic  o'  Biichan 
(1899)  199.  Frf.  Godly  Maister  Andra  wadna  hae  fashed  his 
thoom  aboot  me,  Mackenzie  N.  Pine  (1897)  274.  Ayr.  Does  any 
great  man  glunch  an'  gloom  ?  Speak  out  an'  never  fash  your 
thumb  !  Burns  Author's  Cry  (1786)  st.  5.  Lnk. '  Ne'er  fash  your 
thoom,'  said  the  guidman,  Fraser  lyiiaups  (1895)  xii.  Kcb. 
Never  fash  their  thooms  tae  fin'  oot  whuther  their  stories  is 
probable  or  no,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  108.  Nhb.  Aw 
wadn't  fash  maw  thoom  about  it,  Wilson  Pitman's  Pay  (1843)  47. 
(10)  Per.  He's  hallicut  an'  wild,  he's  gane  owcr  his  mither's 
thoomb,  Ford  Harp  (1893)  151.  (11)  Ags.  Your  fingers  is  a' 
thooms,  I'm  dootin',  Reid  Howeloon,  55.  Kcb.  Trotter  Gall. 
Gossip  (1901)  308.  Dwn.  'Hoot,  toots!'  sez  I,  'my  fingers  ir 
a'  thooms  the  day,'  Lyttle  Robin  Gordon,  12.  w.Yks.  (J.\V.\ 
n.Lin.^  w.Som.*  Au"l  uz  vingurz  be  dhuum'z.  (12)  e.Sc.  Mind 
you  keep  your  thumb  on  it,  lass,  or  my  trade's  spoiled  in  this  land 
whatever.  Strain  Elmslie's  Drag-ncl  (1900)  249.  Abd.  1  keepit 
my  thoom  upo' that,  Alexander  yo//<iHj  Gibb  (1871)  xvii.  Lnk. 
We  maun  keep  oor  thooms  on  this,  and  see  gin  onything  can  be 
dune,  Fkaser  IVhaiips  (18951  vii.  Edb.  Liddle  Poems  (i8ai)  39. 
(13)  Sc.  If  you'll  be  guided  by  me,  I'll  carry  you  to  a  wee  bit 
corner  in  the  Pleasance  .  .  .  and  we'll  leave  Mr.  Sharpitlaw  to 
whistle  on  his  thumb,  Scott  Midlolhinn  (1818)  .xviii.  Doib.  He  is 
a  very  braw  lad,  and  if  you  don't  behave  j'oursellf  I  may  set  up 
my  kcp  for  him  and  leave  you  to  whussel  on  your  thoom,  Cross 
Disruption  (1844)  viii.  (14)  N.l.'  'They  might  lick  thooms  lac 
the  elbows,'  i.e.  the  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other.  (15)  N.I.'  Uls. 
Vis.  Jm.  Arch.  VIII.  63:  Still  common  ,M.B.-S.).  (1.6)  Sc. 
(Jam.),  Cat.'  (17)  Sh.I.  Ye  see  I  just  spak  by  rule  o'  toom,  an' 
accordin'  ta  nater,  Stewart  Tales  (189a)  37.  (18)  Kcb.  Spit  on 
yer  thoom.  .  .  We'll  chap  ban's  on't.  Trotter  Ga!/.  Gossip  ( 1901) 
366.  (19)  Bwk.  I  wadna  stir  my  thoomb  fir  a'  the  Charlies  that 
ever  whistled,  Buchan  Lost  Lady  (1899)  35.  (20^  Frf.  He  didna 
juist  stand  socking  his  thooms,  Willock  Rosetly  Ends  (1886)  60, 
ed.  1889.  (ai)  Ayr.  'Then  that's  a  bargain,'  he  said,  wetting  his 
thumb.  '  It's  a  bargain,'  she  said,  putting  her  thumb  to  his, 
JoHNsrON  Congalton  (1896,1  249. 

2.  Camp.  (1)  Thumb-band,  (2)  -bean,  -bind,  or  -bine,  a 
rope  made  of  hay  or  straw  twisted  round  the  thumb  ;  see 
below  ;  (3)  -bird,  the  goldcrcst,  Regulus  cristatus ;  (4)  -bit 
or  -bite,  a  snack,  a  piece  of  bread  and  meat  eaten  out  of 
doors  ;  (5)  -bond,  see  (2)  ;  (6)  -bottle,  a  vial,  small  flask  ; 
(7)  -bucka,  a  thin  piece  of  bread  on  which  butter  is  spread 
with  the  thumb  instead  of  a  knife ;  (8)  -buttercake,  a  piece 


of  oatcake  upon  which  the  butter  is  spread  with  the 
thumb ;  (9)  -cap,  (a)  a  thumb-stall  or  covering  for  the 
thumb;  (6)  a  haunting  thing;  an  apparition,  ghost;  (to) 
-finger,  the  thumb  ;  (11)  -flint,  a  flint  implement  of  circular 
shape  ;  (12)  -latch,  a  latch  in  which  the  thumb  is  placed 
to  open  the  door  ;  (13)  -licking,  an  ancient  mode  of  con- 
firming a  bargain;  (14)  -piece,  a  piece  of  bread  with 
cheese  or  meat,  held  between  the  thumb  and  finger  ;  (15) 
-pieces,  two  pieces  of  wood  between  which  a  labourer 
holds  his  food  when  his  hands  are  soiled  ;  (16)  -poke,  see 
(9,  a);  (17)  -rope,  see  (2);  (18)  -scall,  obs.,  a  piece  of 
paper  or  card  inserted  in  a  book  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  to  prevent  thumb-marks;  (19)  -shag,  see  (7);  (20) 
-siniman,  see  12) ;  (21)  -snack  or  -snack,  {a)  a  'sncck'  or 
latch  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb ;  (b)  see  (2) ; 
(22)  -syme  or  -seyme,  see  (2) ;  (23)  -lied,  tied  fast  as  if  by 
the  thumb;  (24)  -toe,  the  great  toe. 

(i)  Nhp.'  War.^  Used  for  securing  thatch  on  ricks.  Obs.  (a) 
Dev.  Two  or  three  cows  'ad  bruck  en,  an'  'ad  aitun  up  oal  tha 
tliumbbins,  Reports  Provinc.  (1887)  18.  nw.Dev.'  Used  for 
binding  short-straw  into  large  bundles  after  thrashing,  and,  in 
wet  weather,  for  coiling  around  the  men's  legs  to  keep  them  dry. 
Cor.' ;  Cor.*  A  twisted  band  of  straw  formed  coil  by  coil  off  the 
thumb.  Used  formerly  by  countrymen,  coiled  round  the  legs  to 
keep  them  dry.  (3^  Hmp.'  (4)  e.Lio.  (G.G.W.^,  War.^  Brks. 
(E.G.H.),  Suf.  (W.F.R.\1.W.'*  (s)  Nrf.  The  thatcher  come,  and 
the  lord  told  me  and  Boy  Derrick  to  sarve  him — to  carr3'  the 
thumb-bonds,  and  all  that,  Emerson  Sun  of  Fens  (1892)  151.  (6) 
Ir.  If  I  don't  cork  you  in  a  thumb-bottle  for  this,  I'm  not  here, 
Carleton  Trails  Peas.  fed.  1843)  '•  44-  (?)  w-Yks.*  (8)  Lan. 
Aw  could  eyt  hur  to  a  thumbuttercakc,  Harland  &  Wilkinson 
Leg.  (1873)  208.  n.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  (9  a,  b)  n.Yks.  1 1.W.)  (10I 
Lan.  Davies  Races  ,1856)  276.  (11)  n.Yks.  A  number  of 'scrapes' 
or  so-called  thumbflints,  Atkinson  Lost  (1870)  xix.  (la)  s.Wor. 
Thur  wuz  a  dooer  wi  a  thumb-latch  (H.K.).  (i3)Sc.  ^am.)  (14) 
w.Wor.',se.Wor.',Glo.',  Brks.  (M.J. B.)  (15I  Hrt.  (G.G.)  (16) 
n  Yl<s.*,  w.Yks.*  (17)  w.Sc.  I'll  no  dish  them,  though  they  should 
boil,  till  they  micht  be  made  thum'  raips  o',  Carrick  Laird  of 
Logan  (1835)  86.  Gall.  They  wha  c.nnna  make  a  thoum-rape  O' 
thratty  thraws  and  three,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824  445,  ed. 
1876.  Nhb.'  A  short  straw-rope,  extemporized  by  twisting  it  on 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  whilst  the  length  required  is  drawn 
evenly  through  the  left  hand.  It  is  used  for  securing  bottles  of 
straw  as  they  are  brought  from  the  stack.  Lan.  It  geet  festurt 
obewt  me  neck  us  fast  us  o'  tlieum  rope,  Paul  Bobbin  Sequel 
V1819)  la  ;  Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.'.  nw.Der.>  (^18)  Shr.' 
Now,  I've  put  yo'  a  fescue  an'  a  thumbscall,  so  mind  as  theer 
inna-d-a  mark  i' the  book.  (19)  Lakel.'',  Cum.'*,  n.Wni.  B.K.) 
2o~l  Cai.'  (21,  n>  n.Yks.',  e.An.'  (6)  e.An.'  (aa)  Gall.  Mactag- 
gart Encycl.  (1824).  Lakel.'*,  Cnm.''»,  s.Wm.  (J.A.B.)  fas') 
sw.Lin.'  He's  gotten  her  money,  so  she's  thumb-tied.  (24)  n.Yks.* 
(s.v.  Thummle-teea). 

3.  The  mousehunt  or  weasel,  Mustela  vulgaris. 

Nrf.  The  mousehunt  or  mousehunter.  which  is  also  called  the 
thumb,  from  its  diminutive  size,  in  Holt  Forest,  N,  &  Q.  (1854)  ist 
S.  ix.  385.     Hmp.' 

4.  A  small  mug. 

Stf.  '  Tot,'  a  small  mug,  that  held  a  quartern,  sometimes  also 
called  a  thumb.  The  Chionide  (Oct.  25,  I90i\ 

5.  V.  To  feel  or  handle  with  the  thumb  ;  to  finger ;  to 
spread  with  the  thumb. 

Abd.  He  thooms  the  chanter  a'  up  an'  doon,  Alexander  fohnny 
GiJA  (1871)  xl.  Lth.  The  tither  cake,  wi' butter  thoom'd,  Ballan- 
TiNE  Poems  (1856)  185. 

6.  Fig.  To  use  roughly. 

B.Chs.'  Of  a  man  who  was  -ilwaj's  getting  into  difficulties  with 
his  neighbours  it  was  said,  '  Ee  gy'ets  taerbli  thomd  bi  won  ilr 
uniidh'iir.' 

Hence  Thumbing,  sb.  a  species  of  intimidation  used  by 
masters  to  make  their  ser\ants  vote  as  they  please,  on 
pain  of  losing  their  situations.  Not.  (Hall.)  7.  To 
clean  or  wipe  with  the  thumb. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  The  green-horn  cutties.  .  .  And  frae  them 
wyl'd  the  sleekest  that  was  there  And  thumb'd  it  round,  and  gave 
it  to  the  squire,  Ross  Helenore  ^1768)  128,  ed.  i3ia. 

THUMBASING,///.  Chs.'  Also  in  form  thummasing. 
Fumbling  with  the  hands  as  if  the  fingers  were  all  thumbs. 
See  Fumniaz. 


THUMBLE 


[128] 


THUNDER 


THUMBLE,  sb.  Sc.  [I'B-ml.]  A  whip  for  driving  a 
spinning-top.     Cf.  whummle. 

Abd.  Fine  soonin'  taps  for  his  young  frien's,  the  laddies,  An 
thumbles  to  drive  them,  Ogg  IViVie  IValy  (1873)  60. 

THUMBLE,  V.  N.Cy.'  To  iiandle  awkwardly,  as  with 
the  thumb,     (s.v.  Thrumble.)     Cf.  thumple. 

THUMBY,  adj.    Cav.    [)>B'mi.]    Awkward.    (M.S.M.) 

THUMETY,  see  Thrummety. 

THUMMACK,  sb.  Sc.  Ant.  Also  in  form  thoomack 
Abd.  [}>B-niak.]  L  A  pinch  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 
Ballymeiia  Obs.  (1892).        2.  pi.   The  pegs  of  a  violin. 

Abd.  A  fiddle  .  .  .  wi'  its  guts  cotside  o't's  wame  an'  the 
thoomacks  to  screw  them  up  wi'  an"  gar't  skirl,  Macdonald  R. 
Fahomr  11868)  49. 

THUMMART,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  thummert 
and  in  form  thoumart.  1.  The  polecat,  Pittorinsfoeticius. 
See  Foumart. 

Ayr.  The  thummart,  wil'-cat,  brock  an'  tod,  Burns  Twa  Herds 
(1785^  St.  6  ;  His  cleidin  was  skins  o'  the  thoumartand  tod.  Brown 
Ballads  (1856)  98. 

2.  A  term  of  contempt  applied  to  a  curious  or  peculiar 

person. 

Ayr.  There  never  was  surely  a  droller-iike  thummert  o'a  creature 
seen  entering  a  biggit  land,  Galt  Sir  A.  IVylic  (,1822)  x. 

THUMMEL-POKE, s*.  Cum.'*  [)>uml-pwok.]  A  cloth 
bandage  to  protect  a  sore  finger,  made  like  a  glove  and 
tied  with  strings  round  the  wrist,     (s.v.  Huv(v)el.) 

THUMMEL-SPIDER,  sb.  Dev.  [Not  known  to  our 
other  correspondents.]     A  large  spider.     s.Dev.  (F.W.C.) 

THUMMELTOE,  sb.  n.Cy.  Dur.  Lakel.  Yks.  Also 
written  thummil-  ne.Yks.';  thummle-  n.Yks.'';  and  in 
form  thomelle-  n.Cy.     [Jju-ml-.l     The  big  toe. 

n.Cy.  vHall.),  Dur.',  Lakel. ^  Yks.  Yks.  N.  &-  Q.  (1888)  II.  10. 
n.Yks. 2,  ne.Yks.' 

THUMP,  v.,  sb.  and  adv.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  tump  Sh.I. ;  vump  Dev.  [Jjump, 
J)Bmp.]  1.  V.  To  knock,  strike,  beat,  esp.  to  knock  on 
the  back  with  the  fist. 

Lnk.  Thump  your  povvs  against  the  wa',  Ramsay  Poems  (1721) 
129,  ed.  1733.  n.Cy.  (J.W.)  Cum.  He  prevented  the  defendant 
.  .  .  from  thumping  his  wife,  IV.  C.  T.  (Sept.  14,  1901)  6.  e.Yks. 
Nicholson/'/*.  5/..  (18891  30.  w.Yks.  Banks  Wkfd.  IFrfs.  (1865). 
Midi.  (J.W. ")  Shr.,  Hrf.  Bound  P)0!'»;f.  ( 1876).  Brks.'  n.Dev. 
Chell  vump  tha,  E.xm.  Scold.  (1746)  I.  86. 

2.  Phr.  to  thump  it  with  thinking,  to  be  silent  in  company 
while  the  thoughts  are  occupied  with  passing  occurrences. 

w.Yks.l  Lan.  Won  mey  thump  it  o'thinkink,  "Walker  Plebeian 
Pol.  (1796)  68,  ed.  1801.     ne.Lan.' 

3.  To  walk  or  dance  with  energy ;  to  do  any  kind  of 
work  vigorously. 

Sli.I.  Dey  wheel  da  lasses  on  da  flur,  An'  fast  dey  a'  geng 
thumpin',  As  I  go  fiddlin",  Stewart  Talcs  (1892)  83.  Bnff.'  '  The 
twa  cam  thumpin'  up  the  rod.'  Also  followed  by  ■  up'or  '  at '  and 
the  participial  noun  denoting  the  action,  or  coupled  with  the  finite 
verb  indicating  the  action.  Frf.  Fair  fa'  ye  kelt,  ye  thump  it  weel, 
MoRisoN  Poems  (1790)  26. 

4.  sb.  A  knock,  blow  ;  esp.  in  phr.  a  thump  on  the  back 
tvith  a  stone,  see  below. 

Sh.I.  Shu  gae  da  foal  a  tump  wi'  her  knee  i'  da  ribs,  Sli.  Netcs 
(Aug.  13,  1898).  Lnk.  He's  warm,  there's  life,  I  feel  the  thump 
o't,  Watt  Ptwmi  (1827)  62.  Cum.',  Not.',  Lin.'  Lei.' '  Poo'  curate  ?' 
'  Poo'  curate  be  bleamed  !  Sixty  paoun'  a  yeea'  's  a  del  better  nur 
a  thoomp  i'  the  back  wi'  a  stooan  any  dee  i'  the  wik,'  Nlip.'  If  a 
person  receives  what  he  considers  an  inadequate  gift  or  remu- 
neration, he  is  told,  for  his  consolation,  that  •  it's  better  than  a 
thump  on  the  back  with  a  stone.'  Dev.  Aw,  I  knawed  twuz  yij, 
Mr.  Shart ;  cude  tellee  by  yer  vump,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892). 

5.  A  feast,  fair, '  wake ' ;  see  below. 

w.Yks.  About  Halifax  and  Huddersfield,  the  annual  carnival 
which  we  call  'Wakes'  in  Lancashire  goes  by  the  name  of 
'  Thump,"  and  it  appears  to  be  so  called  because  all  who  on 
entering  an  ale-house  refuse  to  pay  for  liquor  for  the  jollification  of 
the  company  are  soundly  thumped.  Last  Halifax  Thump,  a  tee- 
totaller .  .  .  was  punished,  according  to  custom,  by  the  company 
laying  him  face  downwards  and  beating  him  on  the  back  of  the 
body  with  a  heated  fire-shovel,  Flk-Lore  Jr>i.  (1884')  II.  25. 

Hence  Thump-Sunday,  sb.  the  Sunday  after  June  24, 
on  which  date  the  annual  Halifax  fair  commences. 


w.Yks.  It'll  be  five  year  sin  come  Halifax  thump  Sunday, 
UkRiL-E.^  Seels  i'  Yks.  and  Lan. {iHg$)n;  Hlf.x. Courier  {]\i\yi,  l^^). 

6.  IVIashed  potatoes  and  beans,  '  bean  champ.'     N.I.' 

7.  Very  hard  cheese,  made  of  milk  several  timesskimmed. 
See  Bang,  sA.'  3. 

e.An.  (Hall.),  e.An.',  Nrf.i  Suf.  Rainbird  Agric.  (1819)  288, 
ed.  1849. 

8.  A  lump,  anything  rather  big  of  its  kind.   See  Thumper. 
Sc.  (Jam.)     Ayr.  His  mither  wis  a  bonnie  wee  lassie  an'  I  wis  a 

bit  thump  o'  a  callan  playin'  wi'  her,  Mackie  Vill.  Sketches  1  1896)  36. 

9.  Phr.  like  a  toad  out  of  a  tree-thump. '  saying.  War.^ 
276.  10.  adv.  Indeed,  of  a  truth,  used  to  give  additional 
emphasis  to  a  statement. 

Nhb.  For  a'  wor  gud-mcn  hes  swore  thump  they'll  assist  us, 
RoBSON  Evangeline  (18701  368;  Nhb.'  He  threaped  doon  thump 
(s.v.  Threap).  w.Yks.  Ah'Il  nooan  gooa  wi'  tha,  will  Ah,  thump 
[very  common]  (B.K.).  s.Chs.'  'Yoa-  wiin)u  goa-  Mau-pus  tu- 
neytt'  '  Ahy  will,  thiimp.' 

THUMPER,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Der. 
Oxf  Suf.  Cor.  [J3u-mp3(r,  })B-mp3(r.]  L  Anything  very 
large  of  its  kind,  esp.  a  monstrous  falsehood. 

Ayr.  At  the  Creel  a  thumper  land,  Wi'  loud  hurrah,  White 
Jottings  (1879)  192.  Kcb.  The  teeth,  especially  the  front  teeth, 
wus  thumpers.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  166.  Ker.  Hebrought 
with  him  a  budget  of  thumpers  big  enough  to  last  all  the  rest  of  his 
life,  Bartrahi  IVhitc-licaded  Boy  (1898)  93.  Nhb.,  Dur.  Then  By- 
well's  deep  pools  of  some  '  thumpers  '  we'll  drain.  Nezvc.  Fishers' 
GncA  (1840!  138.  Cum.',  e.Yks.',  w.Yks.23  Lan.  Tellin  me  sich  a 
thumper  about  thee,  Brierley  .^46  i'«  Yankeeland  {iB^^)  ii.  Der.* 
Oxf.  (CO.),  Suf.i,  Cor.i 
2.  A  name  given  to  the  thumb  in  Sheffield.     w.Yks.'* 

THUMPING,  ppl.  adj.  In  gen.  dial,  and  slang  use  in 
Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  Also  in  form  vumping  Dev.'  [Jju'mpin, 
jjB'nipin.]     Large,  great,  big,  used  as  an  intensitive  of  size. 

Sc.  Thumping  luck  and  fat  weans  (old  toast),  Ramsay  Remin. 
(ed.  1872)  59.  Rnf.  Vend  thumpin'  fibs,  Young  Lochloinond 
(1872)  173.  Lnk.  She's  born  a  bra  wally  thumping  stirra,  Graham 
JVritings  ( 18831  II.  41.  Ir.  He  came  out  laughing  like  a  thumping 
potato  from  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  Bodkin  Shillelagh  (1902)  20. 
Nhb.',  Cum.  (J.S.O.\  n.Yks.*  e.Yks.i  A  thumpin  fine  lass. 
w.Yks.'  Lan.  Whoa's  gone  an'  crommed  that  thumpin  lie  int' 
yo'r  yead  ?  Brierley  IVaverlow  (1884)  206.  n.Lan.'  Der.'  A 
thumping  penn'orth  ;  Der.%  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  A  thumpin'  bairn. 
War.3  Shr.,  Hrf.  Bound  Provinc.  (1876).  Oxf.  (CO.),  Oxf.' 
MS  add.  Brks.'  Ther  be  a  thumpin'  lot  o'  nuts  in  the  copses 
this  year.  Suf.'  I.  W.' He's  a  thumpun  buoy.  Som.  In  buzz'd 
a  thumpin  girt  blue  bottle  vly,  Agrikler  7?/;vi)i«  !  1873)  5'-  ^^'^. 
Well,  than,  ef  'er  zaid  that,  'er  told  a  thumping  gert  lie  !  Hewett 
Peas.  Sf>.  (1892)  ;  Dev.'  8.  Cor.  Han  Jemimer's  thoompin'  wite 
Et  nearly  made  her  drap  vorerite,  Daniel  Mary  Anne's  Christening, 
7  ;  Cor.'  A  thumping  woman.  Slang.  Having  got  rid  of  a 
thumping  quid.  Gilbert  Bab  Ballads  (1869)  Nancy  Bell. 

THUMPKIN,  sb.  Obs.  Oxf  A  clown  or  bumpkin. 
(K.),  (Hall.) 

THUMPLE,  V.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Also  in  form  thummel 
Nhb.     A  mispronunciation  of 'fumble.' 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)  Nhb.  He  thummelled  his  bead  and  beat  his  head, 
KiCHXRVSoti  Borderer' s  Table  bk.  (1846)  VIII.  298. 

THUMP  C  DOLLY,  phr.     s.Lan.'     See  below. 

As  dirty  as  Thump-o'-Dolly,  'at  dee'd  o'  bein'  wesh't. 

THUN,  dent.  adj.    Wor.     [San.]     The  ;  see  below. 

w.Wor.  Up  i'  thun  ood,  an'  thin  heem  agaain  to  thun  'ouse,  S. 
Beauchamp  A'.  Hamilton  (1875)  I.  67  ;  (W.B.) ;  The  change  pro- 
duced by  the  alteration  of  '  the '  to  '  thun  '  which  is  common  with 
the  working  classes  [in  the  Teme  Valley]  when  speaking  of  things 
and  places.  Thus  ;  '  Uz  hup  i'  thun  orchard,  sur.'. .'  Ise  agwain  to 
fill  thun  hole  hup,  sur.' .  .  The  change  of '  the '  to  '  thun '  is  peculiar 
to  the  south-west  or  Herefordshire  side  of  the  valley.  .  .  [It]  is 
confined  to  words  beginning  with  o,  a,  and  h  ;  and  w  by  dialect 
(wood,  'ood).  A'.  6"  O.  (1874)  5th  S.  ii.  197. 

THUN,  see  Than. 

THUNDER,  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  Amer. 
and  Aus.  Also  in  forms  thinder  Dev.';  thoonder  Cor.; 
thundher  Ir. ;  thunner  Sc.  Bnflf.'  Dur.'  w.Dur.'  Cum.* 
Win.  n.Yks.'*  e.Yks.'  w.Yks."  ne.Lan.'  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.' 
nvv. Der.' n.Lin.';  thunnorNhb.';  tundherlr.  [)3U-n(d)3(r, 
)>B'n(d)3(r.]  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Thunder-and-lightning,  (a) 
brandy-sauce  when  ignited  ;  (6)  bread  spread  over  with 
cream  and  treacle ;  (2)  -axe,  a  bronze  celt ;  (3)  -ball,  a 
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thunderbolt  ;  in  phr.  lo  be  hit  hy  a  Ihuiider-ball,  to  be  struck 
by  lightning  ;  (4)  -bee,  a  kind  of  horse-lly  vvliicli  only 
appears  belore  a  thunderstorm  ;  (5)  -berries,  the  large, 
heavy  drops  that  fall  from  a  thunder-cloud  ;  (6)  -black, 
very  black;  dark  with  anger;  (7)  -bolt,  (d)  a  belemnite  ; 
(b)  a  stone  celt ;  U)  a  lump  of  iron  pyrites;  (d)  to  strike 
with  lightning  ;  (8)  -brattle,  the  sound  of  thunder-claps 
following  one  another  in  quick  succession  ;  (9)  -brust,  a 
sudden  thunder-clap  ;  (10) -bug,  a  midge  ;  (11) -clock,  any 
large  beetle;  (12)  -flaught,  a  flickering  gleam  among 
thunder-clouds  ;  (13)  -fly,  see  (10)  ;  (14)  gowl,  the  grum- 
bling of  distantthunder;  (i5)-moth,asniall  copper-coloured 
butterfly;  a  burnet  moth;  (16)  -mutton,  see  below; 
(17)  -packs,  large  white  clouds  having  horizontal  bases 
and  pointed  summits,  always  indicative  of  thunder  ;  (18) 
-pash,  a  thunder-shower;  (19)  -pick,  ia)  see  (7,  f ) ;  (b) 
see  (7,  a) ;  (20) -pipe,  see  (7,  (i)  ;  (21)  -planet,  ?a  comet; 
(22)  -plump,  a  heavy  thunderstorm ;  (23)  -shower,  a 
thunderstorm;  (24)  slain,  struck  by  lightning;  (25) 
-speal  or  -spell,  see  below;  (26)  -speet,  see  (23);  (27) 
•splats,  see  (5)  ;  (28)  -stone,  (a)  a  quartz  pebble  ;  (b) 
granite ;  (c)  see  (7,  c)  ;  (d)  water-worn  gypsum ;  {29) 
•warks,  tlie  sick,  faint  feelings  experienced  by  some 
people  in  tluuidery  weather;  (30)  -weather,  thundery 
weather- 

(i,  a)  s  Laii.'  A  plum  piiddiii'  wi'  tliunner  an'  leetiiln',  24.  (i) 
Dev.a,  nw.Dev.',  Cor.'s  (2)  Cor.*  (3)  w.Yks.  (S.K.C.);  A 
thunner  ball  struck  a  liause  i'  t'  East  Riding,  Tom  Treddlemoyle 
Baiiusia  Ann.  (1858)  18.  (4)  Hmp.>  (5)  Hrf.2  (6)  Dev.  Her 
page  in  the  judgment-book  grawed  thunder-black,  I  reckon,  PiiiLi.- 
POTTS  Sinking  Honrs  (1901)  163.  (7.  a)  Sc.  (Jam.),  N.I.',  n.Cy. 
(Hall.),  N.Cy.'  n.Vks.'^  These  are  thunderbolts,  we  are  told, 
that  have  fallen  in  former  times  !  and  like  the  British  flint  arrow- 
heads, are  apphed  in  the  cure  of  disordered  cattle.  e.Yks.', 
w.Yks  (J.\V.\  nar.Der.',  Lin.'  n.Liii.'  It  is  still  the  common 
notion  that  these  fossils  have  fallen  from  the  heavens  duiing 
thunder.  Lei.'.  Nhp.'*,  War.a,  Wor.  (F.S.)  GIo.  A',  &  Q. 
1 1877^  5th  S.  vii  56.  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  Hnt.  (,T.P  F.),  Wil.>  (i' 
Sc.  (Jam.),  S.  &  Ork.',  N  I.'  Dev.  He  saw  sonuthing,  stooped, 
and  picked  up  a  flint  arrowhead — a  thunderbolt,  he  regarded  it — 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  To  find  a  thunderbolt  is  as  sure  a  prog- 
nostic of  good  luck  as  to  discover  white  heath,  Baring  Goui.d 
IJylls  (1896)232.  (c)  Lei.',  Nhp.',  Hut.  ^T.P.F.),  Siis.  (  F.E.S.\ 
Hmp.  (W.M.E.F.I,  Wil.'  (rf)  w.Som.' The  sexton  of  Minehe.-id 
church  pointed  to  some  repairs  in  the  tower,  and  said,  '  He  [the 
tower]  was  a  thunderbolted  about  of  a  si.xty  year  agone.'  (8,  91 
n.Yks.2  (10)  Ken.'  The  thundeibugs  did  terrify  me  so,  that  1 
thought  I  should  have  been  forced  to  get  up  and  goo  out  of  church. 
Sus.'  Those  thunderbugs  did  kiddle  me  so  (s.v.  Kiddle).  (11^ 
s.Wm.  So  called,  I  believe,  from  some  dim  superstition  that  to  kill 
one  induces  thunder  (J. A.B.).  w.Yks.^  Lan.  5o>««Gossi/' (1882) 
164.  e.Lan.'  The  summer  beetle.  (12)  n.Yks.^  {r3)  Wi!.'  So 
called  because  they  appear  mostly  in  thunder  weather.  (14) 
n.Yks.2  (15)  Hmp.  (W.M.E.F.)  (i6)  Nhb.  Mutton  often  after  a 
thunderstorm  is  found  to  be  tainted.  Wlien  in  this  condition,  it 
is  termed  'thunder  mutton,'  Monthly  Chion.  n.Cy.  Lore  (1887)428. 
(17)  w.Yks.'  T'element  full  o'  thunner  packs,  ii.  285.  (18)  Dur.' 
(19,  <i)  Suf.  (Hall.)  (i)  Suf.'  (20)  ib.  (21)  Dev.  A  thunder- 
planet,  for  sartain.  I  can  call  home  when  a  comet  was  reigning 
fifty  years  an'  more  agone,  an'  'twas  just  such  open  weather  as  us 
have  had  o'  late.  Pall  Mall  Mag.  (June  1901)  208.  Cor.  'lis  a 
thunder-planet,  an'  till  us  have  a  rousin'  storm  o' crooked  forks  an' 
heavy  tliunder  this  rain'U  go  on  fallin',  PHILLroTXS  Prophets  (1897) 
290  (aa)  Ayr.  It  came  on  such  a  thunder-plump  that  there  was 
not  a  single  soul  stayed  in  the  kirk-yard  to  hear  him,  Galt  Annals 
Palish  (1821)  i.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  Nhb.  Wi'  a 
great  rushin"  thunder  plump,  an'  muckle  lightnings.  Pease  Mark 
o' Z)nV  (1894)  136.  (23)  Som.  (W.F.R.)  (24)  Lnk.  Deserted  their 
posts,  frighted  as  if  they  were  blasted  or  thunder-slain,  Walker 
Biog.  Presbyl.  (1724-32)  II.  24,  ed.  1827.  (35)  ne.Sc.  During 
thunder  it  was  not  unusual  for  boys  to  take  a  piece  of  thin  wood, 
a  few  inches  wide  and  about  half  a  foot  long,  bore  a  hole  in  one 
end  of  it,  and  tie  a  few  yards  of  twine  into  the  hole.  The  piece 
of  wood  was  rapidly  whirled  round  the  head  under  the  belief  that 
the  thunder  would  cease  or  that  the  thunderbolt  would  not  strike. 
It  went  by  the  name  of  thunner-spell,  Gregor  Fit-Lore  {1881)  153. 
Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  Ant.  A  flat  piece  of  wood  like 
a  rule,  or  an  ox's  rib  notched  on  the  edges  and  fastened  at  one  end 
to  a  string  by  means  of  which  it  is  whirled  swiftly  round  the  head, 
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and  produces  a  sound  which  boys  call  thunder,  Grose  (1790) 
MS.  add.  (C.)  (26)  Sh.I.  Fader  fir  sic  a  vaandlob !  aless  hit  been 
a  thundcrspeet,  Sh.  News  (Aug.  5,  1899).  w.Dur.'  (27)  n.Yks  * 
(28,  a)  Uur.'  Ignorantly  supposed  to  have  fallen  from  the  sky. 
n.Wm.  Commonly  believed  by  the  children  to  be  formed  by 
thunder.  '  Thoos  neea  casion  ta  think  becos  thoos  a  bit  o'  thunner- 
stan  e'  thi  pocket  at  that  maks  t'thunner'(B.K.).  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.', 
Suf.'  'J>)  Wm.  J.  II.)  (c)  Wil.'  Thunder  stones,  as  the  vulgar 
call  them,  arc  a  pyrites  ;  their  fibres  do  all  tend  to  the  centre, 
Aubrey  Nat.  Ilist.  (ed.  1847)  40-  (<0  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  (29) 
n.Yks.*  f30'  w.Yks.  This  tliunner-weather  that's  coming  up  Iro' 
ower  Dead  Lad's  Rigg,  Sutcliffe  Shameless  IV'ayne  (1900)  301. 

2.  Comb,  in  plant-names:  (i)  Thunder-and-lightning, 
the  common  lungwort,  Ptilmoiiaria  officinalis;  (2)  -ball, 
the  common  red  pop^y,  Papaver  N/ioeti.-i ;  (3) -bolt,  (a)  see 
(2) ;  (i)  the  bladder  campion,  Si/(iie  iii/fala  ;  [c)  the  evening 
campion,  Lychnis  vesperlina;  (4I  -cup,  see  (2)  ;  (5)  -daisy, 
the  white  ox-eye,  Cluysanlheinum  Leiicanl/ieniiiiii ;  (6) 
-flower,  (<i)  see  (2)  ;  (b)  see  (3,  c)  ;  (c)  the  ragged  robin, 
Lychnis  Flos-ciiciili;  (d)  the  greater  stitch  wort,  67t7/(i;7« 
Holostea. 

(i)  Bnff.'  (2)  War.'  Children  believe  that  to  pluck  the  flower 
will  draw  down  the  'bolls  of  heaven  '  on  them.  (3,  a)  CUs.", 
s.Cbs.',  Shr.'2,  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  (6)  Ken.  Higham,  where  the 
children  snap  the  calyxes,  which  explode  with  a  slight  report. 
(f)  Rut.  !4)  Nhb.'  (5)  Som.,  Dev.,  Dev."  (6,  a)  s  Sc.,  n.Cy., 
Nhb.'  Wil.  'Thunder  (lower  '  for  '  poppy  '  has  a  more  imposing 
sound  than  .  .  .  '  redweed,"  Sariim  Dioc.  Gazelle  (Jan.  1890)  6, 
ci  1.  I  ;  Wil.',  Dor.  (G.E.D.)  (i)  Cum.«  (c)  w.Yks.  Lees  Flora 
(1888)  163.     yd^  Cum. 

3.  Phr.  (i)  like  thunder,  loudly;  (2)  to  look  as  fold  as 
thunder,  to  put  on  a  grim,  menacing  expression  ;  (3)  /o  turn 
up  the  eyes  like  a  duck  in  thunder,  to  show  astonishment. 

(i)  Cor.  He'll  screech  like  thoonder,  iss  he  will,  Daniel  Muse 
in  Motley,  25.      (a)  w.Yks.'     (3)  N.L' 

4.  Used  in  various  expletives  :  (i)  how,  what,  or  why  in 
thunder;  (2)  name  of  thunder ;  {3)  thunder ;  (^)  thunder  and 
oiins  ;  (5)  —  and  turf. 

(i)  Dev.  What  in  thunder  be  that  devil's  tune  you've  been 
playing  on  the  panels?  Zack  White  Collage  (1901)  20.  [Aiuer. 
Boys,  why  in  thunder  don  t  you  all  laugh?  Johnston  Middle 
Georgia  (1897)  18.  Aus.  How  in  thunder  should  I  know'  Long- 
tnan's  Mag.  (Oct.  1901)  511.]  (2)  Cor.  'Q.'  Three  Ships  (ed. 
1892)  no.  (3)  Nhb.  Thunder!  I'd  done  the  same  thing  if  I'd 
been  the  bairn,  Graham  l\ed  Scaur  (1896)  112.  (4)  Ir.  Thundher 
an'  ounze,  what's  over  them  at  all  ?  Yeats  Flk-Tales  (1888)  196  ; 
Ihunderandoons,  master'  Barrington  S^f/rAcs  (1827-33")  I.xxxvi. 
5)  Ir.  Tundhcr-an'lurf !  is  there  no  wather  lo  be  had  '.  Carieton 
Traits  Peas.  (ed.  1843)  I.  292.  w.Ir.  '  Thunder  an'  turf,  captain,' 
says  I,  Lover  Leg.  .1848)  I.  162. 

5.  A  thunderstorm. 

Dev.  I  zini  arter  thease  mizzle  us  chell  'ave  a  thinder.  vur  'tez 
very  fainty  zort  ov  weather  I   Hewett /Vas.  Sp.  (1892)  loi. 

6.  A  hailstorm. 

Ayr.  A  thunner  of  very  large  hailstones  fell  on  the  road, 
Hunter  Slndie^  ''870)  265. 

7.  A  thundering  sound  ;  a  heavy  blow. 

Ayr.  Wi'  one  thunder  o'  this  hatchet  I'll  send  the  chair  frae 
below  your  feet,  Hunter  Studies  (1870)  234.  Duif.  Ma  voice  noo 
had  the  tliunner  o'  a  storm  on  the  Beacon,  Paton  CaslUbraes 
(18981  48. 

THUNDRIFIED,  adj.    Sur.'    Thundery,    (s.v.  -ified.) 

THUNG,  see  Thong. 

THUNGE,  sb.  and  v.  Lakel.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf 
Der.  Shr.     Also  written  thunje  Lakel.*     [pung,  jj^ng.] 

1.  sb.  A  loud,  hollow  sound  ;  the  report  of  a  gun,  or  of  a 
loud  peal  of  thunder  ;  a  heavy  blow  or  fall  producing  such 
a  sound. 

Lakel.*  It  fell  wi'  seek  a  thunje  on  t'loft  fleear.  w.Yks.  Sho 
wur  starlald  wi  a  tliunge  at  t'chaimber  door,  Tom  Treddlehoyle 
t'airnsla  Ann.  -Feb.  1849^  Lan.  Aw  lect  wi  a  thunge  again 
him,  at  sent  him  spinnin"  like  a  whim-whaul,  Lahee  Owd  Yeni,  9. 
e.Ian.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.'  s.Chs.'  It  is  the  word  always  used  to 
imitate  the  sound  of  a  gun.  'Thiinzh!  of  it  goz.'  '  Ee  kiim 
daayn  sich'  u  thiinzh.'  Stf.  (J  K.),  Der.*,  nw.Der.'  Shr.'  I  came 
down  sich  a  thunge. 

2.  V.  To  knock  heavily  ;  to  thump,  bang ;  to  strike  a 
violent  blow. 

LaUcl*  Thoo's  thunjcn  aboot  g.iyly  rough.     Wm.  Thou  kens 
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what  a  thunging  ther  war  ith"  garrat  amang  th'  poteatees,  Briggs 
Remains  (1825)  139.  w.Yks.^  Lan.  Mi  moather  coom  thungin 
at  th'  chamber  dur,  Briebley  Day  Out  (1859)  55  ;  Laa.',  s.Lan.' 
Chs.i  What  art  thungin  at  th' durr  for?  Conna  thee  wait  till  a 
oppeti  it?  s.Chs.'  Shr.'  Whad  wun'ee  doin'  las'  neet,  thungin' 
o'er  yed  ? — 1  thought  the  fiur'd  a  come  through. 

Hence  (i)Thungeing,//i/.  adj.hig,  heavy;  (2)  Thunger, 
sb.  anything  of  unusual  size,  esp.  a  monstrous  he. 

(i)  s.Lan.i  He's  a  great  thungein  felly.  (2)  Lan.  Iv  yoar 
mesheenery[a  printing  press]  shud  get  eawt  o  flunter.  ..unputin 
o  wul  bundil  of  arrant  thungers,  Scholes  Tim  GamwaltU  ^'857) 
5.     s.Lan.i  That's  a  thunger.     Chs.* 

THUNK,  sb.  and  v.  n.Cy.  Wm.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Lei. 
Nlip.  Won  Shr.  Hrf.  GIo.  Also  in  forms  dhonk  Glo.'  ; 
thonk  Wm.  Chs.'  [J^ugk,  )iBr)k.]  1.  sb.  A  thong;  the 
leather  of  which  whips  are  made;  a  leather  boot-lace; 
also  in  coiiip.  Thunk-leather. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)  Lan.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.)  s.Lan.', 
Chs.',  s.Chs.',  Stf.'  Lei.'  A  whit-leather  tliunk.  Nhp.'  The  thong 
which  passes  through  the  holes  in  the  haames  of  a  horse's  collar, 
and  serves  to  fasten  it,  se.Wor.'  s.Wcr.  A  bit  o'  thunl<-leather 
(H.K.).  s.Wor.'  Shr.'  I  give  the  cobbler  a  penny  fur  two 
thunks  (S.V.  Thung) ;  Shr.^,  Hrf.  (W.W.S.),  Glo.'  Obs. 

2.  Phr.  to  undo  a  llnink,  to  get  into  a  rage. 
s.Chs.'  Ey  bigiin  imddo*  u  ver"i  big  tlmngk. 

3.  A  hard  substance  in  a  cow's  udder.     s.Chs.'     Hence 
Thunked,/'/'/.  adj.  having  a  stricture. 

Chs.'  When  the  teat  of  a  cow  becomes  knotted  as  if  it  had  a 
thong  tied  round  it,  and  her  milk  cannot  llow  freely,  the  teat  is 
said  to  be  ihunked. 

4.  V.   To  thrash  ;  to  '  leather.' 

Wm.  Ah'll  thonk  thi  hide  for  thi.  He  gat  a  good  thonkin  fer 
his  pains  (B.K.). 

THUNK,  see  Think. 

THUNKEY,rtrf/.  War.'2  [J'Brjki.]  Ofland :  saturated 
with  wet  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  ploughing  or  sowing,  (s.v. 
StiHikej'.)     Cf  donk,  thonky. 

THUNNER,  see  Thunder. 

THUNNERING-DROUTH,  sb.  Obs.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  A 
sin  ing  drought ;  see  below. 

Apparently  expressing  that  which  is  viewed  as  the  effect  of  fire 
in  tlie  air,  or  lightning. 

THUNNER Y-LIKE,  CTrt>-.   n.Yks.=    Portending  thimder. 

THURCK,  THURDLE,  see  Thark.  Thirl,  adj. 

THURDLECRUMP,  sb.  Dev.^  [{53  dl-krBmp.]  The 
dormouse. 

THUR(E,  see  There. 

THURGY-LURGY,  sb.  Lan.  Idleness.  Davies  Tram. 
Phil.  Sac.  (i&^~,)  2-i~,.     See  Lurgy. 

THURINDALE,  sb.  Obs.  Wil.  A  pewter  flagon 
holding  about  three  pints.     (K.),  Wil.' 

[Cp.  ihriddendele,  a  third  part,  Palladius  Hiisb.  .(c. 
1420)  14] 

THURK,  THURL,  see  Thark,  Thirl,  v.\  ndj 

THURM,  THURN,  see  Tbarm,  Thorn,  sb. 

THURRALL,  THURRAR,  see  Thirl,  adj..  Thurrow. 

THURRISH,  V.  N.L'  [haTiJ.]  To  be  friendly,  kind, 
or  accommodating.     '  These  people  wouldn't  thurrish  together.' 

THURROCK,  56.'  Ken.'  Also  written  thurruck. 
l^aTak.]  A  drain,  esp.  a  wooden  drain  under  a  gate ;  a 
small  passage  or  wooden  tunnel  through  a  bank. 

In  Sheppy,  if  the  hares  gain  the  refuge  of  a  Ihurrock,  before  the 
greyhounds  can  catch  them,  they  are  considered  to  have  gained 
sanctuary  and  are  not  molested. 

THURROCK,  5A.2  Lei.'  [|)3T3k.]  A  heap ;  esp.  a 
heap  of  muck.' 

THURROW,  sb.  Yks.  i\Iidl.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  Hrt.  Hnt. 
Ess.  Also  written  thorough  Midi.  Nhp.'  Hrt.  Hnt. ; 
thurrough  Lei. ;  and  in  form  thurrar  Nhp.'  Ess.'  [Jjsra.] 
A  dial,  form  of  'furrow.' 

w.Yks.2  midl.  Marshall  Rur.  Ecou.  (1796)  11.  Rut.',  Lei. 
(I1alt..\  Lei.',  Nhp.'s  Hrt.  The  next  thorough  or  furrow,  Ellis 
Mijd.  Uusb.  (1750)  I.  47.     Hnt.  (T.P.F.),  Ess.' 

THURRUCK.  sb.  Nrf.  [j^arak.]  The  lower  flooring 
of  the  stern  ol  a  boat.     Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  (1855)  37  ;  Nrf.' 

\OY..purruc,  the  bottom  part  of  a  ship  (Sweet).] 


THURSA,  sb.  Cor.  Also  written  thirza  Cor.^  The 
game  of  '  twos  and  threes.' 

About  a  quarter  past  seven  they  began  to  play  *  Thursa,' 
Cor'man  (Xnias  1881),  in  Flk-Lore  Jni.  (1886)  IV.  121;  Cor.^  A 
great  favourite  at  school -treats. 

THURSE,  sb.  Obs.  Lan.  Stf.  Also  written  thurs 
Stf.'  1.  An  apparition  ;  a  goblin.  Lan.  (K.)  2.  Comp. 
Thursehole,  or  house,  a  hollow  vault  in  a  rock  or  hill 
which  served  for  a  dwelling. 

stf.  There  is  one  at  Alveton,  and  another  near  Wetton  Mill, 
com.  Stf.  (K.);  The  one  at  Wetton  is  a  large  cavern  in  the  lime- 
stone, and  is  now  known  as  Thors  Cave  (T.W.B.) ;  Stf.' 

[OE./yri,  a  giant,  demon  (Sweet).] 

THURSE,  V.  Wm.  [J)3rs.]  To  beat.  Gibson  Leg. 
and  Notes  (1877)  94. 

THURST,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  in  form  thirst 
Nhb.'      \.  V.  A  dial,  form  of 'thrust.' 

Fif.  So  many  of  our  worthy  brethren  are  shamefully  thurst 
out  of  their  places  and  callings,  Scot  Apolog.  (1644")  118,  ed.  1846. 
Dmf.  Nor  thurst  my  head  whar 'twas  na  wanted,  Gif  ance  I  thocht 
sae,  QuiNN  Heather  (1863)  43.  Gall.  They  tugged,  an'  thurst,  an' 
strove  for  life,  Denniston  Craigm'Ider  (^1832)  75. 
2.  sb.  The  crushing  down  of  the  roof  in  a  colliery  when 
support  has  been  too  far  worked  out.    Nhb.'    Cf  thrust,  4. 

THURST,  see  Thar. 

THURSTLAAS,  sb.  e.Lan.'  Also  in  form  thurslaas. 
[I'asltjlas.]     The  wood-louse.     Cf.  thrush  louse. 

THURT,  see  Thar,  Thwart. 

THURTIFER,  THURTOVER,  see  Thwartover. 

THUS,  adv.  Yks.  Lan.  Ken.  [tSus,  cSbs.]  1.  In  phr. 
thus  and  so,  (i)  indifferently,  not  very  well ;  esp.  used  of 
health  ;  (2)  undecided,  insecure. 

(i")  n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.'  1  am  only  thus  and  so.     e.Yks.'  MS.  add. 
(T.H.)     w.  Yks.' Hees  lang  been  vara  indifferent,  and  hees  now 
nobbud  thus  an  seea,   ii.  286.     Lan.  (F.P.T.)     s.Lan.'  '  Heawsto 
bin  gerrin'  on  ? '     '  Well,  nobbo  thus  an'  so.'     (a)  e.Lan,' 
2.  A  sea  term  ;  see  below. 

Ken.  Still  common  here  among  seamen,  and  means  strictly 
'thus  and  no  nearer';  that  is,  you  might  go  nearer  the  wind, 
but  you  will  then  be  in  danger  of  rock,  shoal,  &c..  A'.  O"  Q.  (1867) 
3rd  S.  xii.  204. 

THUSGATES,  adv.     Obs.    Sc.     In  this  way. 

Fif.  Thus-gates  the  lairds  did  tove  and  crack,  Tennant  Papistry 
(1827)  166. 

[And  fius  gatis  he  hailsed  \t.  croice,  Leg.  Holy  Rood,  ed. 
Morris,  113.] 

THUSK,  sb.    Lan.    [I'usk.]      1.  A  blow  ;  a  thump. 

He  wackent  wi'  a  good  thusk  at  th'  top  o'  the  yed,  Mellor 
U»c/e  Owdein  (1865)  16.  s.Lan.' Aw  gan  him  a  thusk  i' th'yer-hole. 
2.  Phr.  leet  thusk,  came  with  a  thump. 

He  pantut  an'  ran  till  inneaw  he  leet  thusk  agen  a  rubbin-stump 
and  knockt  hissel  dateless,  Brierley  Day  Out  (1859)  50;  My 
heart  leet  thusk  again  mi  soide  at  o^'ch  word  loik  a  sledge  hommer, 
Mellor  Uncle  Oudeiii  (1865)  5. 

THUSKER,  sb.  Not.  Lin.  [fjusksfr).]  1.  Anything 
big  and  bulky,  a  'thumper.'     See  Thusk,  Thusking. 

s.Not.  A  call  that  turkey  a  tliusker  (J.P.  K.\  Lin.',  ne.Lin.  (E.S.) 
2.  A  person  who  does  anything  with  great  energy  and 
spirit. 

Lin.  Streatfeild  Lin.  and  Danes  (1884)  372.  n.Lin.'  George 
Thorpe  was  a  thusker  at  eatin'. 

THUSKERS,  see  Thusks. 

THUSKING,/'//.  rtn'y.  Not.  Lin.  [f)u'skin.]  Large,  fine, 
bulky.     See  Thusk,  Thusker,  Thusky. 

s.Not.  A  thuskin  gret  rot.  Such  a  thuskin  eel  ("J.P.K.).  Lin. 
Streatfeild  Lin.  and  Danes  (1884)  372.  n.Lin,' Them  is  thuskin' 
to'nups,  thaay  graw  up  o'  th'  wohds,     ne,Lin.  (E.S.),  sw.Lin.' 

THVSKS,  sb.  pi.  Yks.  Also  in  forms  thosks;  thuskers 
n.Yks.*  [{)usks ;  )3osks.]  Mud-worms  used  for  bait  in 
fishing.     n.Yks.  (T.S.),  n.Yks.* 

THUSKY,  rtrf/.  sw.Lin.'  []>u-ski.]  Of  a  person  :  big. 
See  Thusker,  Thusking.  '  What  a  thusky  woman  that  is  !  ' 

THUSLY,  adv.     Lan.     [tSu'sli.]     In  this  way,  thus. 

He  spoke  thusly,  Dottie  Rambles  (1898)  113. 

THUSNS,  edv.  Hnt.  e.An.  Also  written  thussens 
Hnt.  Suf  ;  thussins  Ess.'    In  this  way,  thus.    Cf.  thisn(s. 

Hnt.    (T.P.F.),    e.An.'   (.5  v.  This'ns;.     Suf.   Raven   Hist.  Suf. 
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(1895)266;  Suf.' Veow  must  clew  it  thussens.    Ess.  But  tliussins. 

'haps,  to  let  um  oaf  Is  wrong,  Ci.ark /.  /Voa*«  (1839)  st.  lo;  Ess.' 

THWAIT(E,  sb.  and  v.    n.Cy.  Lakcl.  Yks.  Lan.    [t)wet.] 

1.  sb.  A  forest  clearing  ;  a  piece  of  land  fenced  off  oV 
unenclosed  ;  a  low  meadow ;  a  fell ;  goi.  used  in  proper 
names. 

N.Cy.'  Lakel.'  We  have  thwaites  or  meadows  on  the  margin 
of  Coniston  Lake.  . .  From  being  a  fieldname,  'thwaitc'  gradually 
became  applied  to  farms,  and  then  lo  villages  and  parishes,  as 
The  Thwaite  near  Coniston,  Seathwailc,  Ormthwaite,  Cross- 
thwaite,  Bassenthuaite.  .  .  Also  fouml  as  a  surname  in  High 
Furness.  Cam.  Only  surviving  in  place-names.  Burnthwaite 
(J.Ar.)  ;  (E.W.P.I;  Cum.'*  Wm.  KirkOy  Sltphen  and  AppUby 
Mlhly.  Messengtr  (Apr.  1891%  n.Yks.s  A  meadow  near  a  river. 
w.Yks.  Unenclosed  land  of  soft  earth,  and  usually  low-lying 
(S.O.A.);  w.Yks.';  w.Yks.^  Found  in  names  of  places,  as  Lin- 
thwaite,  Slaithwaite  ;  and  in  family  names,  as  Thwaites,  Mickle- 
thwaite.  Lan.  Common  in  local  names  in  some  parts,  Brockett 
CI.  (1846).     ne.Lan.i 

Hence  Thwaity,  adj.  of  land  :  soft,  easy  to  work. 

w.Yks.  A  thwaity,  thooany  sort  of  giound,  with  a  scrub  here 
and  there  (S.O.A.). 

2.  The  shelving  part  of  the  side  of  a  mountain.  w.Yks. 
IIuTTON  Tour  lo  Caves  (1781).  ne.Lan.'  3.  A  single 
house;  a  small  hamlet.  n.Yks.'*  4.  v.  To  make  a 
forest  clearing.  Cum.  Gent.  Mag.  (Nov.  1856J  530,  in  A'.  &-• 
Q.  (1866)  3rd  S.  X.  68. 

(1.  ON.  pveit,  Jjvcili,  a  piece  of  land  ;  a  paddock  (Vic- 
fusson).] 

THW AKER, si!».    Lakel. *    A  dial,  form  of -qiiaker.'  118. 

THWANG,  fib.  and  v.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in  form 
twang  S.  &  Ork.'  [jjwar].]  1.  sb.  A  leathern  thong  ; 
the  latchet  or  tie  of  a  shoe.     Cf.  twang,  v.^,  twank,  sb. 

S.  &  Ork.',  n.Yks.2     w.Yks.  Thoresby  LcII.  (noSj  J  w.Yks." 

2.  A  severe  blow  ;  a  bang,  thump. 

Lan.  Tim  Bobbin  I'ieiu  Dial.    ed.  1806)  3.)  ;  Lan.',  s  Lan.' 

3.  A  large  piece  of  anything.    n.Cy.  (Hall.),  s.Lan.' 

4.  V.  To  beat.    s.Lan.' 

[1.  OE./zt'a«j^,  a  thong  (Sweet).] 

THWANKIN,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Ayr.  (Jam) 
Of  clouds :  following  each  other  in  thick  and  gloomy 
masses. 

THWART,  adj.,  adv..  prep.,  sb.  and  v.  Sh.I.  Nhb.  Diir. 
Oxf.  Brks.  Nrf.  s.Cy.  Sus.  Wil.  S.>m.  Dcv.  Cor.  Also  in 
forms  thert  Wil.'  ;  thirt  Wil.  Dev.  Cor.' ;  thort  nw.Dev.' ; 
thurt  Oxf.'  Brks.'  s.Cy.  w.Som.'  Cor.';  twart  S.  &  Ork.'; 
twort  Sus.'  [)>wart,  |)wat ;  |35t,  tSat.]  1.  adj.  and  adv. 
In  comb.  (1)  Thwart-band,  (2)  bauk,  a  cross-beam  in  a 
roof;  (3) -eyed,  squint-eyed  ;  (4) -handled,  cross-handled; 

(5)  Topes,  transverse  ropes  used  in  thatching :  see  below; 

(6)  -saw,  a  cross-saw. 

(i)  e.Dev.  Th'  thirt  ban's  o'  cur  heuze  be  o'  ceydar.  an'  ez  rifters 
o'  deyle,  Pulman  Siig.  Sol.  ^1860)  i.  17.  (2)  Sh.I.  Da  very  twart 
bauks  is  neest'rin',  S/i.  News  (Feb.  24,  1900);  S.  &  Ork.'  (3) 
Cor.'  I  never  seed  sich  a  thirteyed  fellow;  Cor.^  (4^  c.Soni. 
W.  &  J.  C/.  (1873^  w.Som.' Of  spades,  forks,  &c.  'Thurt-'an'lcd 
tools  be  better'n  tliey  t'others.'  (5)  nw.Dev.'  Mows  and  ricks  arc 
thatched  with  long-straw  (q.v.),  which  is  secured  by  long  ropes 
(longitudinal  ropes)  and  thort  ropes  (athwart  or  transverse  ropes\ 
all  of  straw.  .  .  The  thort  ropes  are  twisted  around  each  long 
rope,  and  tied  at  their  ends  to  large  pebbles  . .  .  which  press  upon 
the  edge  of  the  thatch  and  prevent  it  from  being  blown  off  by  the 
wind  (S.V.  Thatch).  (6)  N.Cy.'  Used  in  sawing  trees  into  lengths. 
Nhb.'  Dur.  Raine  ChaiUrs FiiichaU,  &c.  (1837,  299.  Sora.  (Hall.) 
e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  w.Som.'  Plasc  to  tich  up  [sharpen] 
the  thurt  saw. 
2.  adj.  Cross,  contrary,  ill-tempered  ;  pert,  saucy. 

Brks.'  Sus.  Nay,  lass,  ya  must  not  be  so  twort,  Jackson 
Soulhward  IIo  (1894)  I.  200;  Sus.'  She's  terrible  twort— she 
wants  a  good  setting  down  she  do. 

'■i.  adv.  Crosswise,  obliquely.  See  Athwart.  Cf.  quart, 
adj. 

Sh.I.  Sibbie  aye  had  a  fashion  o' pittin' da  baand  o' her  kishie 
twart  over  her  broos  whin  he  wis  empty,  Sh.  News  (Apr.  21,  igooV 

Hence  (i)  Twartlins,  adv.  crosswise;  (2)  Twartour, 
adv.  across,  athwart. 

(i)  Sh.I.  A  piece  o'  bane  stikkid  twartlcns  i'da  lOffo'  his  moolh, 
ib.  (Sept.  33,  1899).     (a)  S.  &  Ork.' 


4.  prep.   Athwart,  across.     Sec  Thwarter,  4. 

s.Cy.  (Hall.)  Wil.  Slow  C/.  (1892 \  Cor.  I  runned  up  thurt 
the  field,  E.vhibilioii  (1873^  7t  •  '  knackcd  her  down  .  .  .  right 
thurt  ihc  trandiss,  Hicham  Dutl.  (1866)  7. 

Hence  llnvarl  and  across,  p/ir.  across. 

w.Som.'  Ee  aup'  wai  U2  stik'  un  kuut'-n  rai  t  dhuurtn  ukraa  s 
dliu  baak  oa  un.  'Voii  be  bound  vor  to  car  your  gutter  thurt  and 
across  Mrs.  Knight's  mead,  vor  t'have  fall'd  enough. 

5.  .-ib.  A  cross,  ill-tempered  person.  Brks.  CI.  (1852  ; 
(Hall.)         6.  v.  To  oppose  ;  to  cross. 

w.Som.' T'ont  never  do  to  thurt  hc-the  fat's  in  the  vire  torackly. 

7.  To  cross-plough  ;  to  turn  earth  which  has  been  once 
ploughed. 

Oxf.'  MS.  add.  Nrf.  There  is  one  plough  going  on  All  Hallows 
Farm,  thwarting  for  root,  Loiigiiiitii's  Mag.  (Dec.  iSgH  .  Wil.' 
e.Som.  W.&  J.  G/  (1873  .  w.Som.' Yiie  mus  pluw  un  un  dhuurt-n, 
un  pluw  un  ugee'un,  vur  tu  maek-  u  jaub  oa  un.  Dev.  1  thort 
[thought]  I'd  go  up  thorting  Barn's  Close  the.ise  marning,  Hewett 
P(as.  Sp.  (^892^.  Cor.  Land  broken  lor  wheat  is  thwarted  in  the 
spring,  Couch  Hist.  Polpeno  (1871)  117. 

8.  To  crosscut. 

w.Som.'  Why,  'tis  a  wo'th  vive  shillings  to  thurt  thick  there  bull 
[tree]  so  well's  one  shillin's  a  woth  anothtr. 

[3.  ON./>v€rt,  ace.  neut.  of /rerr,  athwart,  across  (Vig- 
fusson).] 

THWARTER,  adj.,  adv.,  prep,  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  in 
forms  thorter  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ant. ;  twarter  S.  &  Ork.' 

1.  adj.  In  comb.  Thwarterill,  a  kind  of  paralysis  to 
which  sheep  are  subject. 

Sc.  The  animal  continues  leaping  frcr|nently  during  the  day, 
and  the  neck  is  frequently  stiff,  and  turned  to  one  side.  Essays 
I/ig/il.  Soc.  III.  390  (Jam.  ) ;  The  disease  seems  to  receive  its  name 
from  this  distortion  of  the  neck  (Jam.).  Twd.  Palsy,  called 
trembling  or  thorter  ill,  to  which  those  fed  on  certain  lands  arc 
peculiarly  subject,  Slalisl.  .-ice.  I.  138  {il>.\  Slk.  The  thwarter  ill 
', a  kind  of  paralytic  afi'ection)  came  among  the  sheep,  Hogg  Tales 
(1838)  403,  ed.  1866. 

2.  Cross-grained  :  esp.  used  of  wood.    S.  &  Ork.' 
Hence  Thorter-knot,  sb.  a  knot  in  wood. 

Mry.  If  you  Were  to  look  through  an  elfbore  in  wood,  where 
a  thorter-knot  .  .  .  has  been  taken  out . .  .you  may  sec  the  elf-bull, 
N.  Aiiliq.  (1814)  404  (Jam.). 

3.  adv.  In  comp.  (i)  Thoiter-over,  across.  Rxb.  (Jam.); 
(2I   throw,  to  pass  an  object  backwards  and  forwards,   ib. 

4.  prep.  Across,  athwart.     Sec  Thwart,  4. 

Ec.  (Jam.)  Rxb.  You  daurna  show  your  face  thorter  the  water, 
Hamilton  O/i/Aiiis  (1897)  209. 

5.  v.  To  thwart ;  to  oppose. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  They  [witches]  made  wee  maiks  oot  o'  clay 
or  butter  of  them  that  liad  Ihortered  them,  stappin'  the  maiks  fu' 
o'  preens.  Service  Nolandiiins  (18901  loi. 

6.  To  plough  or  harrow  land  crosswise. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  jfi/A. /Jfiica/ (Apr.  18091  145.  Bntr.' The  ley's  gotten 
twa  en'langans  an'  twa  thorterans.     Cltl.  (Jam.),  Ant.  (M.B.-S.) 

7.  To  go  backwards  and  forwards  over  anything,  as  in 
sewing.  Sc.  (Jam.)  8.  Tig.  Of  an  argument:  to  try 
backwards  and  forwards;  to  sift  thoroughly. 

Ags,  He  Ihortour'd  it  wcel  ('/>.). 

THWARTLE,   v.    Sus.  Som.    Also   in   form   thurtle 
Som.     [bwatl ;  tJa'tl.]       1.  To  cross-plough.     Sus.  Arch. 
Coll.  (1848)  XXV.  175  ;  (V.E.S.)     See  Thwart,  7. 
2.  To  cross  in  conversation  ;  to  contradict.   Som.  (Hall.), 
e.Som.  (P'.T.L.) 

THWARTNER,  sb.  Obs.  Nhb.'  A  natiie  formerly 
given  to  the  Roman  Wall.     Cf.  thralling:. 

THWARTOVER,  adj.  Glo.  I5rks.  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W. 
Wil.  Dor.  Also  in  forms  thirtauver  I.W.'  Dor.'  ;  thirt- 
over  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W.^  Dor.;  thurtifer  Wil.';  thurtover 
Brks.'  Sus.  Cross,  contrary,  obstinate,  morose,  ill- 
tempered,  unruly,  self-willed. 

GIo.  (S.S.n.)  Brks.  A  thurt-ovcr  fellow,  Grose  (1790);  Gl. 
(1852;  Brks.',  Sus.  iG.A.W.)  Hmp.  Methodys  is  too  thirtovcr 
vur  enjyment  theirselvcs,  so  they  cain't  abide  to  see  other  volks 
enjyen  of  Ihcirsclves,  Gra\  /fear/  0/  Slorm  (1891'  II.  115;  Hmp.' 
I.W.';  I.W.'  He's  as  thirtovcr  as  a  mule.  Wil.'  Dor.  I  have 
been  living  on  in  a  thirtovcr,  lackaday  way  and  have  not  seen 
what  it  may  lead  to,  Hakdy  Tcss  (.iSgi)  xliii ;  Dor.' 

sa 
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[And  for  fifteene  long  dayes  nnd  nights,  the  thwartover 
and  crosse  nortli  and  easterly  vvinde  blew,  Taylor  H'oikes 
(1630)  (Nares).] 

THWIBBLE,  see  Thible. 

THWITE,  V.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Lan.  Der.  Shr.  GIo.  Dev. 
Also  in  forms  thoight  Dev. :  twaet,  tweet,  twet  Sh.I.  ; 
tweyt  Cai.' ;  tvviet  S.  &  Ork.'  [f)wait.]  To  whittle  ;  to 
pare  wood  ;  to  cut  with  a  knile,  carve  ;  Jig.  to  thrash 
soundly. 

Sh.I.  Occasionally  one  sees  a  placid  roadman  'tvveetin''  the 
grass  in  the  ditches  with  a  scythe,  and  dellin'  up  some  tuif  from 
the  same,  Sh.  News  (July  24.  1897);  A'll  get  dee  a  auld  vvaer 
[wire],  an'  doo  needna  be  a  meenint.  wi'  dy  knife  twaetin'  a  heft, 
ib.  vNov.  10,  1900)  ;  I  lightid  me  pipe  an'  grippin'  me  joktaleg 
begood  ta  twet  aff  o'  da  corner  o'  ane  o'  da  sides  o'  da  klibber, 
ib.  (Mar.  9,  1901);  S.  &  Ork.",  Cai.'  N.Cy.';  N.Cy.2  He  halh 
thwitten  a  mill  post  into  a  pudding  prick.  Lan.  Let  these  lads 
thwite  at  it  a  bit,  Waugh  IVniltr  Fiie.  24  ;  Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan. ' 
Der.'  With  a  Lancashire  thwittle  I  th  wited  a  (lail-swipple.  Thwite, 
obs.  Slir.2  G\o.  Hoiae  Stibsedvae  (iT]j)  i,2i.  Dev.  Willee  thoight 
til  or  dree  little  flip-sticks  vur  me  ?  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892). 

Hence  Tweytins,  sb.  pi.  chips  cut  from  wood  with  a 
knife.     Cai.' 

[OE.  /  wJ/an,  to  cut,  shave  off  (Sweet'i,] 

THWITTLE,  sh.  and  v.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Der. 
Nhp.  Also  written  thwitel  Cum."  Lan.  Ijjwitl.]  I.  sb. 
A  large  knife,  esp.  a  butcher's  knife  ;  a  carving-knife. 

N.Cy.',  Cum.*  w.Yks.  Reach  mi  that  tliwitile  an'  aw'll  cut  thi 
some  buttercakes  (D.  L.V  Lan.  As  good  vycl  [veal]  as  e'er  deed  on 
a  thwittle,  Tim  Bobbin  I'lew  Dia/.  (ed.  1740)  12;  Lan.'  n.Lan.  He 
ran  vvi'  his  thwitel  afoor  him,  Morris  Lebby  Beck  Dobby  (1867)  7. 
e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Der.'  Obs. 
2.  V.  To  whittle,  cut,  carve, 

n.Cy,  Grose  (1790)  71/5.  add.  (P.)  w.Yks.  Dunnot  thwittle 
that  bit  o'  wood  away  (  D.L.V  Lan.  He'll  not  like  to  dine  off 
what  we'n  bin  thwittlin  at,  Waugh  Jaiinock  (1874')  ii  ;  Lan.'  (s,v. 
Thwite\     s.Lan.',  Der,'  (s  v.  Thwite"),  Nhp.^ 

[A  Sheffeld  thwitel  baar  he  in  his  hose,  Chaucer  C.  T. 
A.  3933.     A  deriv.  of  thwite,'  q.v.] 

THWOLE,  THWOOAL,  see  Thole,  v. 

THWOOAN,  see  Thone. 

THWRICKEN,  v.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam,)  To  choke  with 
thick  smouldering  smoke.     Sec  Whirken. 

THY,  poss.  adj.  Sh.  &  Or.L  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  \Vm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Lin.  Not.  Wor.  Glo.  Brks.  limp.  Wil.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
[5ai ;  unstressed  'Ss,  Si.]  Dial,  forms  :  (i)  Dy,  (2)  Te,  (3) 
Teh,  (4)  Tey,  (5)  Tha,  (6)  Thah,  (7)  Thai,  (8)  Thaw,  (9) 
The,  (10)  Thee,  (11)  They,  (12)  Theye,  {13)  Thi,  (i4)Thoi, 

(i)  S  &  Ork.'  .2,  3,  4  Lan.  Tui  Bobbin  Vieiv  Dial.  (ed.  1806 
Gl.  (51  Lan.  Keep  tlia  mouth  shut  about  this,  Antrobus  JVildcrs- 
ii/oor '190  [;  297.  Not.  Does  ta  sa3' tha  praj'ers^  Prjor  Foresi  F/k. 
(igoi;  113.  w.Som.,  n.Dav.  Dliu  is  spoken  in  the  Exmoor  district 
and  in  n.Dev.  but  is  not  general  in  w.Som-.  Ei.worthv  Gram. 
(1877^1  40.  Cor,  I  knaw  tha  tricks  of  old,  Harris  JVIirnl  Veor 
(1901  60.  6  n.Yks.^*,  ne.Yks.'  25.  e.Yks.'  'Thah'  is  the  em- 
phatic form.  w.Yks.  Thah  luv's  better  than  woine,  Bywater 
Slicffield  Siig.  Sol.  (18591  i.  2.  (7)  w.Som.  F.i.wobtiiy  Giant. 
(1877)  40.  e. Dev.  Thai  leuve's  var  bedd'r  than  waine,  Pulman 
Stig.  Sol.  (i860)  i.  2,  (8(  Nlib,  The  broad  'thaw'  is  almost  uni- 
versal in  the  colliery  districts  of  the  Tync,  Robson  Siig.  Sol.  (1859) 
Notes.  w.Yks.  Thoresby  LeII.  (17031.  ig)  Nlib,  Duves'  een 
anunder  the  corls,  Robson  Sng.  .Sol.  ^1859'  iv.  i.  Wm.  Thoo's 
nitwerth  sotetathe  poddish,5/i<-r.  Dial.'  1885  pt.  iii.6.  n.  Yks.  Bless 
the  heart,  Tweddell  Flivnies  :  1875  38.  w.Yks.^  All  t'days  o  the 
loif.  s.Lan.'  (10  Or.I.  Thoo  never  saw  a'  thee  born  days,  Fer- 
GUSSON  Rambles  i  1884)  185.  Nhb.  Is  thee  muther  shoutin  out? 
Bewick  Tyreside  Tales  (iSso)  10.  Dur.  I'll  wag  thee  hand  I 
Guthrie  Kitty  Fagan  (19001  67.  Cum.  '  Thee  '  is  only  thus  used 
when  not  emphatic,  as  '  Mind  thee  oan  wark,  will  ta  ? '  (E.W.P.l 
Wm.  Thee  brand  new  goon,  Spec.  Dial.  18801  pt,  ii.  50.  w.Yks. 
LVCA.S  Sti<d.  Ni  Iderdale  [c.  1882)  284,  sw.Lin.'  Haud  thee  noise. 
w.Wor.  Here's  thee  hat  ,W.B.),  Glo.  Shut  thee  mouth,  Evesliaiii 
//-».  (May  II,  1901  .  Brks.' 7.  Hmp.' What's  thee  name  ?  Wil,' 
What's  thee  name  I  (s  v  Pronouns.)  w.Som.  Ei  worthy  Grrtix. 
(1877)  40.  Dev.  That  zilly  smile  upon  thee  face,  Salmon  Ballads 
(1899)  60,  ( 1 1)  w.Yks.  Lucas  Stad.  Niddeidale  (c.  1882)  284.  (12' 
Nhb.  Occasionally,  Robson  Siig.  Sol.  (,1859)  Notes.  (13)  n.Yks. 
Get  out  o'  thi  bed,  Tweddell  Clevel.  Rhymes  (1875")  9.  ne.Yks.' 
25.    w.Yks,  Wright  Gram, /r«rf/i//,  (1892)  121,     e.Lan,'     s.Lan.' 


Moind  thi  own  bizness.  s.Chs.'  Unemph.,  68.  w.Som.  Unemph., 
Elworthy  Gram.  (1877)  40.  (14)  Lan.  Thoi  wife.  Banks  Forbidden 
to  IVed  (1885)  X. 

THYEA,  s/;.     Nhb.'     The  thole-pin  of  a  boat. 

THYME-WEED,  sb.  Lin.  The  water-thyme,  Ana- 
cliaris  Ahinastnatt. 

Anaeliaiis  Alsiiiastiiim.  to  which  watermen  have  given  the  most 
appropriate  name  of  '  Thyme  weed,'  Miller  &  Skertchly  Feiilaiid 
(1878)  X. 

THYSELF,  rfjle.v.  proii.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Chs,  Shr,  Brks.  Dor.  Som.  Dev,  (cSiself, 
tSisel.]  Dial,  forms:  (i)  Tesel,  (2)  Tesell,  (3)  Teysel, 
(4)  Thasel,  (3)  Thazell,  (6)  Theesel,  (7)  Theeself,  (8) 
Theesell,  (9) 'Theezelf,  (to)  Theezil,  (11)  These!,  (12) 
Thisel,  (13)  Thysel,  (14)  Thyzul, 

(i)  Cum.'  Nearly  obs.  (2)  Wm.  Thoos  droont  tesell, S/>fC.  Dial. 
(1885)  pt.  iii.  8.  (,31  Cum.i  Nearly  065.  (4)  Nhb.'  (s.v.  Sel).  (5) 
n.Dev.  Bit  step  wayin  tha  zell,  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell  {i86i)  St.  51. 
16)  Dur.  Shake  theesel',  hinney,  Guthrie  Kilty  Fagan  (1900)  57, 
Wm.  Thee  git  tlieesel  wed.  Spec.  Dial.  (1880)  pt.  ii.  31.  n.Yks, 
Freeat  nut  theesel',  Castillo  Pcenis  (1878)  35.  (7)  Shr.'  Gram. 
Outlines,  48.  Brks.  Thee  doesn't  feel  theeself  bad  no'ers,  Hayden 
Round  our  Vill.  ( 1901^  95.  Dor.  Now  do'ee  give  theeself  a  holiday 
for  once.  Hare  As  IVe  Sozv  (1897")  28.  (8)  Nhb.  Whe  dos  Ihoii 
tig  on  wee  thee  sell  aw  wonder?  Bewick  Tyneside  Tales  (1850)  12. 
w  Cy,  To  go  whirli  an'  make  a  vool  o'  theesell.  Hare  Broken  Arcs 
(1898)  89.  (9)  Brks.i  7.  (lo)  Wxf.i  (11)  Nhb.  Bud  divent 
meayk  tliesel'  knawn  to  tlie  man,  Robson  Bcnk  o'  Ruth  (  i860)  iii. 
3.  (12)  n.Yks."  w.Yks.  Wright  Gram,  ll'ndhll.  (1892)  122. 
Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s  Lan.',  s.Chs.'  69.  (13)  Ayr,  Wha,  as  it  pleases  best 
thysel.  Burns  Holy  IVillie's  Prayer,  st.  i.  n.Yks,",  ne,Yks.' 
w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Siipfil.  (Mar.  8,  1899).  (14)  w.Som.  Elworthy 
Grant.  (1877^  42. 

THYSEN,  tr/Ic.x.  proii.  Yks.  Lan.  Der,  Not.  Lin.  Slir. 
Sur,  Also  written  thisen  n.Yks,"  e.Yks.'  s.Lan.' ;  and  in 
forms  theesen  Lan.  Lin.  ;  thesen  n.Yks. ;  thisein  w.Yks.; 
thissen  w.Yks.     [Sise'n.]     Thyself. 

n.Yks.  (T.S.),  n.Yks."  ne.Yks.'  iMainly  confined  to  parts  of  the 
N.  Riding.  e.Yks.'  w.Yks,  Thoo  went  thissen,  Speight  Craven 
Iliglilaiids  {iSg2)  i6s;  W mem  Grant.  fFj/rf/;//.  (1892)  122.  Lan, 
Thee's  bound  to  lose  thysen,  Antrobus  Jnidersntoor  (igoz)  16, 
s.Lan,'  Der.2  Soss  thysen  dy  "en,  wu't  ?  (s.v,  Soss.)  Not.^  Ihou'llt 
hurt  th3'sen.  Lin.  Git  thee  sen  made  smart  and  pretty.  Brown 
Neddy  (iS^i'i  5.  Shr,'  Gram.  Outlines,  48.  Sur.  Whatever  did 
'un  with  thysen  '   Bickley  Sur.  /fills  (1890^1  11.  xv. 

THYTE,  see  Theat,  adj. 

THYURRH, //;/.  Ircl.  A  call  to  pigs.  s. Don.  Simmons 
Gl.  (1890). 

THYVEL,  THYZLE,  see  Thivel,  Thixle. 

TIAL,  sb.  Sc,  Also  written  tyal  (Jam.)  Cai.'  [tial.] 
A  tic  ;  a  string  with  which  anything  is  fastened  ;  any- 
thing used  for  tying  a  latchet ;  a  tying.  Sh.L,  S.  &  Ork.' 
MS.  add.,  n.Sc.  (Jam  ),  Cai.' 

[The  great  belles  clapper  was  fallen  downe,  the  ty-all 
was  broken,  so  that  the  bishop  could  not  be  rung  into  the 
towne,  Lattimer  Sermons  (Nares).] 

TIAN,  see  Tone,  mtin.  adj. 

TIAWE,  ;■,     Sc.     To  amble,    pre/,  tew, 

n.Sc.  When  the  cattle  tiawe,  an'  blinter  To  the  loch  for  drink 
at  noon,  Tarras  Poems  (1804)  56  (Jam.);  He  tew  an'  pcghin 
stvtert  hame,  ib.  69  (s.v.  Tew\ 

'TIB,  sb.'  n.Cy.  Lin.  Hrf  e.An.  [tib.]  1.  The  car, 
csp.  the  tip  or  lobe  of  the  ear.     Cf  tats,  sb.'  11. 

Lin.  (Hall.),  Lin.'     Hrf.  Bound  Provinc.  i,i876\ 

2.  The  extreme  end  of  a  cart.     e.An.  (Hall),  e.An,' 

3,  The  anus,     n.Cy.  (Hall.) 

TIB,  sb.'^    w.Som,'     [tab.]     Small  beer. 

Th'  old  Bob  ont  never  drink  nort ;  but  th'  old  man'i  oncommon 
fond  of  his  pint  or  two  o'  tib  [tiib^. 

TIB,  sb.^     Obs.     VVxf '     A  tub, 

TIB,  /;;/.     Dev,''     [tib,]     A  call  made  to  ewes. 

TIBBET,  sb.  Lin,  [libit,]  The  peak  in  front  of  a 
bonnet.     (Hai.i..),  Lin.' 

TIBBET,  TIBBIT,  sec  Tippet,  Tabet. 

TIB(B'S  EVE,  phr.  Sc.  Irek  Yks.  Nhp,  Cor,  Nnd.  A 
(lay  which  never  comes,  never;  the  Greek  kalends.  Also 
in  comb.  St.  Tibb's  Eve. 

Sc.  A'.  ^  Q.  (1872)  4th  S.  ix.  119.     N.I.'  I'll  marry  you  on  Tib's 
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eve,  an'  that's  neither  before  Chrislmns  nor  after.  Uls.  Very 
common  MB. •S.'^.  s. Don.  Simmons  C/.  1890).  Yks.  Some  day 
afoar  Tibs  Eve,  Fetherston  T.  Goortiot/ger  {l8^o)  110.  Nhp.' 
I'll  pay  you  at  Tib's  Eve.  Cor.  Promises  made,  but  never  in- 
tended to  be  kept,  are  all  to  be  fulfilled  on  next  St.  Tibb's  Eve,  a 
day,  some  folks  say,  falls  between  '  the  old  and  new  year'  .  .  . 
'neither  before  nor  after  Christmas,'  Flk-Lorcjni.  {1886)  IV.  122-3. 
[Nfltt.  '  Till  Tib's  Eve,'  never  (G.P.\] 

TIBBY,  sb.  Suf.  Also  in  forms  tebbie ;  tib  Siif.' 
[tibi.]  1.  A  calf;  a  term  of  endearment.  (C.L.F.), 
(M.B.-E.),  Suf.'        2.  The  calf  of  the  leg.     (C.L.F.) 

TIBBYLAMB,  sb.  Dcv.  [tibi-lsem.]  A  term  of 
endearment  applied  pitifully  to  a  child. 

Look  at  that  poor  tibby-lamb,  Phillpotis  Dartmoor  Way  (1896) 
372  ;  Dev.3 

Hence  tihby-lambs'-lails,  phr.  catkins.    s.Dcv.  (G.E.D.) 

TIB-CAT.  sb.  Yks.  [ti  b  kat]  A  female  cat.  Yks. 
(Hall.1,  n.Yks.  (I.W.),  w.Yks.' 

TIBEETHE,  sb.  Obsol.  Cai.'  [tibr)>.]  A  dial,  form  of 
'  toll-booth,'  a  jail. 

TIBRIC(K,  5i.  Or.I.  [ti-brik.]  The  young  of  the  coal- 
fish,  Merhiigtis  carbonariiis. 

Cod,  cooths,  and  tibrics,  which  are  the  small  or  young  cooths. 
The  time  of  fishing  the  young  cooths  or  tibricks  begins  about  the 
middle  of  August,  Statist.  .'Ice.  XVI.  261  Jam.)  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

TIC,  int.    Pern.    A  call  to  poultry.    s.Pem.  (M.S.C.) 

TICCORY,  see  Ticky,  sb. 

TICE,  V.  and  sb.  In  ffeit.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  written  tise  Sh.l.:  tyce  Abd.  Lan.  :  tysse  Bnff.' : 
and  in  forms  tize  S.  &  Ork.';  tyshe  Wxf.'  [tais,  Midi. 
tcis.]  1.  V.  To  entice;  to  tempt,  allure,  attract ;  to  coax, 
wheedle. 

Sli.I.  I  tought  I  might  tise  him  ta  com'  as  far  as  he  could,  S/i. 
A'fM's  (June  24,  1899  ;  S.  &  Ork.'  Bnff.'  The  aul' man's  gey  ill 
t'pit  up  wee  ;  bit  she's  a  braw  sensible  lass,  an'  she  lysses  awa 
wee  'im,  an'  keeps  'im  eye  in  gueede  humour.  Abd.  To  tice  them 
oot  o'  the  yerd,  Macdonald  Sir  Gibbie  1 1879)  x.\.x  ;  A  little  tycein 
induced  him  to  pour  forth  all  that  was  in  his  heart,  Ale.xander 
Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xx.  Nhb.  To  'tice  her  away  \vi'  your  empty 
wiles,  Clare /.oi/^  of  Lass  (1890)  I.  loi.  Dur.',  e.Dur.'  Cuni.^ 
Tic't  t'poor  lass  frae  nebbcrs  hooase  whoar  she'd  been  fain  tost.iy, 
60.  Wm.  Thae  trie  o  mannars  a  waes  ta  tice  fooak.  Spec.  Dial. 
(1885)  pt.iii.  26.  n.Yks."",  e. Yks.',  m.Yk-i."  w.Yks."  =  ;  w.Yks.s 
Doan't  'lice  that  dog  awaay  nah  !  Lan.  T'fcorin  han  'tyced  um 
eawt  o*  t'leawpholes,  KAY-.SmjTTi.EwoRTii  Scorsdak  ( i860)  II.  84. 
n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  m.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  I. Ma.  Wasn  he  nice  this 
Jack' — Aw  dear!  and  couldn  he  tice'  Brown  fF;/r/(  (1889  48. 
Chs.'  2^  s.Chs.*  It's  yo're  faiit  o'  mcy  pleein'  truant — yo  ticcd  me. 
nw.Der.',  Not.'  n.Lin.'  Can't  yti  noa  waays  tice  Mr.  Jewlian  to 
st'ip  e'  England  ?  Lei.'  Shay  wanted  to  toicc  me  into  matrimoony. 
Nhp.',  War.3,  se.Wor.'  Shr.'  Tak'  a  bit  o'  corn  i'  the  sarver  an' 
tice  the  pony,  it's  better  than  runnin'  'im  round  an'  round;  Shr.', 
Hrf.2  GIo.'  I  tried  to  tice  the  bread  and  cheese  down  with  a  drop 
of  cider;  Glo.',  Brks.'  Lon.  She  was 'ticed  when  she  was  yomig. 
Mayhew  Aoiirf. /.rtioiir  cd.  1862)  IV.  221.  Sur.',  LW.'  w.Soni.' 
I  do's  my  best  vor  to  get-n  to  school,  but  they  tothcr  boys  keeps 
on  ticin'  o'  un  away.  Dev.  I  wur  'ticed  by  a  pack  o'  they  little 
devils,  Mortimer  W.  Moors    1895  1  288. 

Hence  (i)  Tice-fools,  sb.  pi.  pufl'-balls,  so  called  from 
their  likeness  tn  mushrooms;  (2)  Ticement,  sb.  entice- 
ment ;  encouragement ;  (31  Tice-penny,  sb.  a  catchpenny  ; 
anything  tempting  to  buy  ;  (4)  Ticery,  sb.  entertainments 
of  all  kinds  ;  (51  'Tice-trap.  sb.  a  matter  of  temptation  or 
allurement;  a  glaring  display  to  entice  the  beholder;  (6) 
Ticing,  ppl.  adj.  alluring,  seductive,  tempting  ;  of  sweet, 
pleasing  manners. 

(i)  B.Wor.'  (2)  w.Yks.  ,'J.W.)  w.Som.'  There  idn  no  ticement 
vor  to  keep  it  tidy,  vor  tidn  a-do'd  up  vive  minutes  'voic  they 
boys  've  a-made  it  all  so  bad  again.  (3)  s.Wor.  'H  K  ^.  s.Wor.'. 
Glo.  (A.B.),GIo.'  (4,  5  n.Yk».»  (6)  EnfT.'  n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks."  A 
ticing  bairn,"  an  engaging  child.  w.Yks.*  'Ticing  weather,'  fine, 
walk-alluring  weather.  ne.Lan.'  Nhp.'  This  book  is  very  ticing. 
War.^  This  ale  is  very  ticing. 

2.  Obs.  To  encourage,  incite,  as  a  dog.  VVxf"  3.  sb. 
Kind  treatment;  the  act  of  treating  in  a  coaxing  manner. 
Bnfl".'        4.  See  below. 

Sur.'  A  tice  at  cricket  is  a  ball  pitched  to  the  block-hole,  so 


called,  because  under  the  semblance  of  a  full  pitch  it  entices  you 
to  hit  at  it. 

5.  Advantage,  grace  given  in  any  game.     War.' 

(I.  Tycyn,  or  intycyn,  insligo.  atlicio  {Prompt.).] 

TICK,  V.  Obs.  w.Cy.  Dev.  Cor.  To  set  up  turfs  on 
end  to  dry  for  fuel.     Cen.  in  prp. 

w.Cy.  Grose  (1790).      Dcv  ,  Cor.  Ray  (i6gi).     Cor." 

Hence  Tich  crook,  sb.  an  implement  to  turn  peat  with. 

n.Dev.  A  two  bill,  lichcrook  an'  tormentor.  Rock  y/m  an  Net/ 
(1867^  St.  72. 

TICH,  see  Touch. 

TICHEL,  sb.  and  ;'.  Sc.  Also  written  tichil,  tichle. 
[tixl-]       1-  sb.   A  number  ;  a  troop. 

Slk.  There  was  a  tichcl  o' wallydraggle  tup  hoggs  rinning  after 
her,  Hogg  Pinls  0/  .Man  (1822)  I.  246  Jam.);  A  tichel  o' tikes 
I  set  after  her  to  tear  her  a'  to  tare-leathers,  tb.  III.  407  :  Always 
used  as  a  term  of  contempt,  applied  to  a  low  troop  of  followers 
vJam.I. 
2.  Anything  that  is  attached  to  another,  whether  by 
accident  or  design.     Fif  (Jam.)  3.  Any  article  kept 

secretly.     CId.  (;'6.)  4.  v.    To  join  h,-\nds;   to  make  a 

line  or  string  ;  see  below.     Cf.  tickle-tails. 

Fif.  A  term  used  in  var.  games  of  children  in  which  every  one 
takes  hold  of  the  hand  of  his  neighbour,  when  their  object  is  either 
to  form  a  circle  or  to  extend  like  a  chain  (Jam.). 

TICHER,s6.  Ayr.  (Jam.)  Also  written  tigher.  [ti'xar.] 
To  laugh  in  a  suppressed  way  ;  to  titter. 

TICKER,  TICHLE,  see  Teicher,  Ticker,  56.",  Tichel. 

TIC(K,  sb.  Chs.'3  [tik.]  The  foot  and  mouth  disease 
in  cattle. 

TICK,  56.'  Yks.  Not.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Cor.  [tik.]  A 
louse  or  parasitic  insect,  in  phr.  as  full  as  a  lick,  a  state  of 
repletion. 

e.Yks.  Ah's  as  full  as  a  tick  ;  Ah've  had  sike  a  jawtheram  o' 
broth,  NiciioisoN  Fli.  S/>.  (1889)  93.  Not.'.  Lei.'  Nhp.'  I've 
eaten  till  I'm  as  full  as  a  tick.  War.^  Cor.  fV.  Mont.  IVtws  (Apr. 
22.  1902).     (Ray  Prov.  (1678)  284.] 

TICK,  5A.=  Not.  Shr.  [tik.]  The  v/hinchat,  Pralincota 
itihrlra.     Swainson  Diids  (1885)  11. 

TICK,  sb.^  Hrt.  Wil.  Som.  [tik.]  A  small  kind  of 
horse-bean,  a  variety  of  Faba  i'ii(i:iin's. 

Hrt.  They  call  the  small  common  fielil  horse-bean  small  ticks, 
and  the  larger  sort  great  ticks,  Elms  Mod.  Hnsb.  1750)  I.  ii.  24. 
w.Som.'  riiere  idn  no  sort   11  beat  th'  old-farshin  ticks. 

Hence  Tick-fair,  sb.,  obs.,  a  fair  at  which  'ticks'  were 
sold. 

Wil.  Sarum.  Feb.  28,  1756. — Whereas  the  Tick-Fair  was  kept 
in  the  Blue  Boar  Yard.  .  .  This  is  to  acquaint  the  Biiycis  and 
Sellers  of  Ticks,  that  a  Rank  of  Standings  shall  be  set  up  opposite 
the  Blue  Boar,  only  for  the  use  of  the  Tick  Trade,  .,4rfii/.  in  Sarum 
Jrn.    1756;. 

TICK,  si.*  Yks.  Som.  [tik.]  h\  ^\\t.  lick  for  lac h,U\. 
for  tat.    w.Yks.  (J.W.I,  w.Som.' 

TICK,  sA.s  and  v.^  In  geit.  dial,  and  colloq.  use  in  Sc. 
Irel.  and  Eng.  Also  written  tic  Sc.  Cor.  [tik.]  1.  sb. 
Credit,  trust ;  csp.  in  phr.  on  tick  or  on  l/ie  lick.  Cf. 
strap,  sb.^  6. 

Sc.  Sac  he  his  customers  secures  wi' '  tic,'  Allan  Lilts  1874) 
62.  Sh.L  It  used  to  be  said  that  Shetland  was  a  place  of  unlimited 
tick,  because  here  the  individual  could  be  '  weaned  from  a  credit 
cradle,  clad  in  a  credit  coat,  married  in  a  credit  gown,  and  buried 
in  a  credit  coffin,'  S/i.  Ncivs  t^June  29,  1901.  s.Don.  Simmons  Gt. 
(1890).  n.Cy.  (J.W.)  w.Yks.  They  went  up  to  t'Hall  at  three 
awpence  on  t'tick,  Yksnian.  (1875)  5.  Lan.  Na,  na  brass  I  Na 
tick!  Saunders  Abel  Drake  (1862)  xv.  Der.  Ye  wanna  let  me 
hev  'cm  on  tick,  as  'twere,  Ouida  Pnck  (ed.  1901)  ii.  Nhp.'  Shr., 
Hrf.  Bound  I^ioiinc.  (1876).  Hnt.  ^  T.P.F.).  Ken.  tD.W.L.)  Dev.3 
He  nivvcr  pay'th  vur  nort,  he  live'th  'pon  tick.  Cor.  Spends  all 
his  gittens,  then  goes  upon  tic,  Forfar  Poems  (1885)  74.  [Goes 
tick  at  your  Mews  For  seven  and-fifty  bobb,  Thackeray  Miscell. 
(1855)  148.] 
2.  V.  To  give  credit ;  to  buy  on  credit. 

Per.  She  . . .  would  tick  to  the  extent  of  a  tappit-hen.  Monteath 
Dunblane  (1835)  87,  ed.  1887.  Fif.  I've  an  awfu' notion  o' that 
coal,  but  he'll  no  tick.  Robertson  Provost  (1894)  137. 

TICK.  :■.*  and  sb.°  'Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  Prel. 
and  pp.  tuck  s.Stf     [tik.]         1.  v.  To  touch,  to  touch 
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lightly,  esp.  to  touch  in  the  game  of  '  tick '  or  '  ticky  '  (q.v). 
See  Tig,  v. 

s.Lan.'  s.StF.  I  was  the  fust  in  the  gaime  to  be  tuck  (T.P."). 
s.Not  I've  licked  you  last !  (J.P.K.)  War.'  The  boy  ...  is,  in  his 
turn,  obliged  to  overtake  and  touch  ('  tick  '  or  '  tag  ';  another  of  the 
partj".  Shr.  He  runs  about  the  playground  .  .  .  trying  to  tick 
others,  Burne  Ftk-Lore  (1883;  xxxiii. 

Hcnce(i)Tick-andno-den,(2)-and-touchwood,  (3)-and- 
tunibledown,5i!'.  variants  of  the  game  of  touch  ;  see  below. 

(0  War.'  '  Tick-and-no  den  '  compels  the  players  to  keep  on 
dodging  or  running,  so  as  to  avoid  the  stroke.  (2)  ib.  To  touch 
wood  (which  must  not,  of  course,  be  carried  on  the  person)  affords 
sanctuary.  (3)  ib.  To  tumble  down  affords  exemption  for  a  time. 
2.  To  fondle,  caress  ;  to  toy.  Also  in  phr.  ticking  and 
tanning  or  toying. 

s. Stf.  I  guessed  wot  'ud  come  on  it.  I  seed'em  tickin'an  tannin 
at  the  skule  trate,  Pinnock  Blk.  Cy.  Ann.  (1895).  Not.  (J.H.B.) 
e.An.i  Two  fond  sweethearts  are  sometimes  seen  'ticking  and 
toying.'     Nrf.^ 

Hence  Tick,  adj.  loving,  fond.  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  3.  sb. 
A  very  gentle  touch  ;  a  light  touch  with  the  hand  in  the 
game  of  tick.' 

s.Not.  '  I've  ticked  you  last.'  '  No,  it  wasn't  a  fair  tick  '  1  J.P.K. ). 
War.i',  e.An.i,  Nrf.i 

4.  A  children'sgame  of 'touch' or 'tig';  see  below.  See 
Ticky,  sb. 

Abd.  (Jam.)  Gall.  Like  children  playing  '  tick '  about  a  preaching 
in  the  open  air,  Crockett  .,4.  ^/rt/i- (1899^  vi.  ne.Lan.*  s.Lan.' An 
outdoor  game  plaj'ed  by  children,  one  of  whom  is  called  '  tick  ' 
(sometimes  '  it ').  This  child  runs  after  any  of  the  others  that  arc 
not  touching  wood  of  some  sort,  and  when  it  succeeds  in  touching 
another  child,  then  the  child  touched  becomes  'tick'  in  its  turn. 
Not.i,  Lei.',  War.i'S 

5.  Phr.  tick  and  tag,  a  game  of  bowls.  War.  B'hant 
ll'kly.  Post  (June  17, 1893) ;  War.'  6.  Phr.  upon  tick,  in 
a  state  of  activity.  Abd.  (Jam.)  7.  A  dot  of  any  kind  ; 
a  small  speck  or  spot.    See  Ticker,  sb.^ 

Sc.  '  The  tick  above  an  1,'  the  dot  above  the  letter  I  (Jam.). 
n.Sc.  A  very  small  spot  on  the  skin  (Jam.).     Cai.' 

8.  Phr.  not  a  tick  flcid,  not  the  least  bit  frightened  or 
afraid. 

Frf. '  You  hulking  man  of  sin,'  cries  Mr.  Dishart,  not  a  tick  fleid, 
Barrie  Ministtr  (1891)  iii. 

[1.  E.Fris.  tikken,  to  touch  lightly  (Koolman).] 

TICKAREE,  sb.     Cor.     [ti'karT.]     A  hawk. 

w.Cor.  'We  must  take  care  that  a  tickaree  docs  not  carry  off  the 
'chickens'  (M.A.C.). 

TICKER,  5A.'  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Also  in  form  ticher 
Gall.  1.  A  dot  of  any  kind.  Sc.  (Jam.)  2.  A  very 
small  spot  or  pimple  on  the  skin  ;  an  eruption  on  the  face. 
n.Sc.  (Jam.)    Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

TICKER,  sb.'  Obs.  s.Cy.  Also  in  form  ticher.  A 
single  sheaf  of  oats  or  barley.     Ray  (1691) ;  (Hall.) 

TICKET,  5A.1  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  I  Ma.  Wal.  Der.  Rut.  Mid. 
Wil.  Cor.  Slang.  Anier.  [ti  kit, -at.]  \.  \n  phr.  (1)  the 
ticket  or  the  very  ticket,  (2)  the  ticket  for  soup,  the  exact 
thing,  the  right  or  correct  thing  ;  in  gen.  slang  use  ;  (3)  to 
mucky  one^s  ticket,  to  misbehave  oneself. 

(i)  Abd.  He's  nae  the  ticket.  Von's  the  ticket  for  you  (G.W.). 
w.Yks.  Just  the  varry  ticket,  lass !  Tha  couldn't  do  better. 
Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1868)  4a  ;  That's  just  the  ticket ;  we  cannot 
do  owt  better,  Tom  Treddlehovie  Bainis/n  Ann.  (1891)  40. 
Lan.  Well,  yo're  th'  ticket,  then,  Brierley //vt</in/c(i865)  154,  ed. 
1868.  Rnt.'  'How's  your  wife?'  'Well,  she's  joost  not  the 
ticket'  (not  as  right  as  might  be).  Used  of  persons  or  things. 
Mid.  '  Does  that  sound  like  it  ? ' .  .  '  Why,  it  is  the  very  ticket ! ' 
Blackmore  Kit  (1890)  III.  v.  n.WH.  He  smoked  a  cutlypipe, 
and  drank  endless  whiskies — just  like  Raleigh,  '  the  very  ticket,' 
Jefferies  Amaiyllis  (1887)  130.  Cor.  Good  old  black  twist, 
smelling  of  rum  and  molasses,  was  the  right  ticket,  Harris  Oiii 
Cove  (1900)  12.  Slang.  Aunt  Marias  very  handsome  and  she's 
very  finely  dressed,  only  somehow  she's  not— she's  not  the  ticket, 
you  see,  Thackeray  A'rawmM  (1854)  65.  [Amer.  'Yes,  Sir,  that's 
the  ticket,  Sam  Slick  Clockmnkti  (1836)  and  S.  xxii.]  (2)  se.Lin. 
That's  the  ticket  for  soup  (J.T.B.).  (3)  w.Yks.  Me  lukkin  as  if 
awd  nivver  muckied  mi  ticket  i'mi  life.  Hartley  Tales,  2nd  S.  54. 
2.  A  visiting  card. 

Cor.  Mr.  Gibbs  come  in  just  now  and  left  his  ticket  over  the 


cliimley,  Lee  Cynlhia,  20;  He  out  with  his  tkket  and  write  on 
the  back,  ib.  21. 

3.  A  mining  term  :  a  sealed  tender  of  the  price  the  agents 
will  give  for  the  ore  at  sales. 

I. Ma.,  Dnb.,  Cdg.,  Cor.  Each  mine  sends  samples  of  its  ore  to 
the  smelters  in  van  localities,  along  with  a  notice  to  the  effect  that 
tenders  or  tickets  will  be  received  up  to  a  certain  day,  on  which 
lliey  will  be  opened  and  the  highest  offer  accepted,  Percy  Metall. 
of  Lead,  498  tC.D. ).  Cor.'  Agents  attend  the  sales  of  tin  and 
copper  ore,  and  hand  in  sealed  'tickets'  or  tenders  of  the  price 
they  will  give  for  the  ore. 

Hence  (1)  Ticketing,  sb.  the  auction  for  the  sale  of 
copper  and  tin  ore  ;  gen.  in  pi.  form  ;  (2)  Ticketing-day, 
sb.  the  day  on  which  the  auction  for  the  sale  of  copper  and 
tin  ore  is  held. 

(i)  Der.  (Hall.)  Cor.  We  shall  rise  thousans  of  ore,  and  be 
into  ticketing  to  waunce,  Tregellas  Tales  (1868;  18.     (2)  Cor.' 

4.  An  oddity. 

Bch.,  Abd.  Ye're  a  sair  [sad]  ticket  wi'  that  dress  on.  O  sic  a 
ticket !  j'e're  mud  a'  ovvre.  Her  hat  mak's  her  sic  a  funny  lookin' 
ticket  (G.W.). 

TICKET,  sA.'  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  1.  A  pat  :  a  slight 
stroke  with  the  hand,  &:c. ;  a  smart  blow  ;  a  beating.  Cf. 
tick,  I/.* 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Frf.  E'er  he  kent  fat  I  was  doiii'.  I  gae  the  creature 
sic  a  ticket,  I  gard  him  flee  clean  thro'  the  wicket,  Sands  Poems 
(1833)  lai. 

2.  pi.  Phr.  to  get  one'' s  tickets,  to  be  subjected  to  a  scolding 
match  ;  to  get  a  drubbing.     Fif.  (Jam.) 

TICKET,  5A.3   Som.    [ti  kat.]    A  small  load  of  anything. 

A  donkey  load  would  be  called  'just  a  little  ticket'  (W.F.R.). 

TICKHILL,  sb.  Yks.  In  phr.  Tickhill,  God  help  me  or 
you,  a  jocular  name  given  to  the  village  of  Tickhill.  See 
God,  4  (4,  a). 

w.Yks  A  Tickhill  man,  when  asked  where  he  comes  from,  says 
'  Tickhill,  God  help  me,'  A^.  If  Q.  (1850)  ist  S.  i.  247;  w.Yks.'  In 
speaking  to  a  stranger,  or  to  a  third  person,  a  Bawtry  man  will 
say  of  a  Tickhill  man,  '  Oh,  he  comes  from  Tickhill-God-helphim,' 
as  if  nobody  need  wonder  at  a  Tickhill  man's  actions,  Hunter 
Sottlli  yks.  1.  224. 

TICKLE,  V.    Sc.  Der.  War.  Suf  Som.  Cor.    [tiki  ] 

1.  To  stir  gently ;  to  rouse,  stir  up.  Also  used  fig.  to 
beat,  whip.    See  Tick,  t;.' 

Der.'  I'ickle  t'^e  fire.  Suf.  Let  me  go  below  an'  tickle  'em  up 
wi'  this.  Pall  Mnll  Mag.  (Nov.  1900;  400.  Som.  How  the  oM  man 
did  tickle  up  his  back  that  time,  Raymond  Good  Souls  (1901)  288. 

2.  Phr.  to  tickle  fish,  to  catch  fish,  gen.  trout,  with  the 
hands,  by  groping  under  the  stones  or  banks  of  a  stream  ; 
to  'guddle.' 

Som.  You've  been  poaching  with  that  Atwood— tickling  fish, 
Ray.mond  Good  Souls  (1901)  285. 

3.  To  puzzle,  perplex. 

Cai.'  Elg.  I've  got  ye  out,  but  it  tickles  my  brain  How  the 
deuce  I'm  to  pitch  ye  in  again,  Tester  Poems  (1865I  47.  Abd. 
(Jam.)  War.2  It  will  tickle  him  up  to  get  through  that  job  in 
a  day. 

Hence  Tickly,  adf  puzzling,  difficult.   Cai.',  Abd.  (Jam.) 

TICKLE,  adj.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  written  tikkle  Lan.  [ti  kl.]  1.  Insecure,  unstable, 
tottering,  easily  upset;  ready  to  fall;  nicely  balanced, 
sensitive.     Also  used  advb. 

n.Cy.  J.W.),  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.';  w.Yks.^  A  mousetrap  should 
be  set  tickle,  i.e.  easy  to  go  off;  w.Yks.*  Lan.  That  wall's  very 
tickle,  j-ou'Ii  have  it  deawn  if  yo'r  not  very  careful  (^S.W,). 
ne.Lan.',  e  Lan.',  Chs.',  Clis.'  (s  v.  Goggle,  s.Chs.'  Not.  Mind 
that  trap,  it's  set  very  tickle  (L.C.M.).  Lin.  Thompson  Hist. 
Boston  (1856)  727  ;  Lin.'  Brks.  A  trap  set  very  light,  so  as  to  go 
off  at  the  slightest  touch,  is  said  to  be  '  set  tickle  '  (M.J.B.). 

2.  Difficult,  delicate,  requiring  nice  management.  Cf. 
kittle,  adf  2. 

Arg.  A  tickle  task  at  haggling  in  the  language  of  signs  with  a 
broad-bottomed  bargeman,  Munro  S/toes  of  Fort.  (1901)  323. 
Wni.  It's  tickle  wark  is  this,  RoBisoN  Aald  Taales  1,1882  4." 
w.Yks.3  A  tickle  job,  one  that  requires  care.  Lan.  Avv've  tickle 
jobs  enoo  beaut  larnin  fresh,  Clegg  Sketches  (1895)  64.  Chs.' 
Au've  getten  rayther  a  tickle  job  here.  s.Chs.',  Der.'  Not.  At 
that  distance,  i'  that  part,  it  couldn't  be  so  very  tickle.  Prior 
Forest  Flk.  (igoi)  2-]-].     n.Lin.' I'd  a  tickle  job  undervvaay.     Cor. 
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Tlicre  is  a  tickle  (dlRicult)  bit  where  I  cannot  plant  a  foot,  Barinc- 
GouLD  Gaviiocks  (1887)  -xxx. 

Hence  Ticklesome.rtf^'.  difficult,  delicate,  requiring  care 
or  tact. 

Don.  Yis,  marriage  is  a  ticklesome  subject,  Macmanus  Bind  of 
Koad  11898^  aoo. 

3.  Variable,  uncertain,  not  to  be  relied  on,  used  esp.  of 
the  weather. 

w.Yks.ss  Lan.  So  tikkle  as  times  ar,  Chester  Chioii.  (Mar. 
27,  1795);  Walker  Plebeian  Pol.  (1796)  56,  ed.  1801.  a. Lan.' 
Wark's  very  tickle  just  neaw.  These  are  tickle  times.  Chs.  It's 
been  a  very  tickle  summer  (E.M.G.) :  Chs.^  Der.  The  weaethtr 
looks  so  vera  tickle,  Veknev  Stone  Edge  (1868)  iv.  s.Not.  Tli«-' 
weather's  a  very  tickle  thing  (J.P.K.).  Lin.  Thompson  Hi^l. 
Boston  (1856)  727.  n.Lin.'  It's  alus  tickle  weather  when  oor 
haay's  doon.  He's  just  gotten  his  seeds  doon  an'  th'  weather's 
cum'd  tickle  t'rec'ly.     aw.Lin.'  She's  always  a  tickle  sleeper. 

4.  Uncertain  in  temper,  '  touchy,"  easily  olFended.    Cf. 
kittle,  iittj.  9. 

w.Ylcs.  rheaw'rt  rare  un  'ticHe  to  shoo'  (D.L).  Lan.  We're 
both  on  us  of  a  tickle  temper.  Waugh  Chini.  Corner  (1874)  90, 
ed.  1879;  (S.W.)  Str.  The  Chronicle  (Oct.  25,  1901).  Glo.'^ 
Dev.  The  money-spinner  is  a  tickle  (touchyl  beast,  and  may  take 
ofl'ence  at  a  godless  word,  Baring-Gould  Red  S/'ider  (1887)  ii. 

5.  Shv,  nervous,  fearful,  used  esp.  of  animals   easily 
taking  fright.     Cf.  ticklish,  3. 

w.Yks.  I  J.W.)  Chs.^  Also  applied  to  game,  particularly  hares, 
when  wild  and  ready  to  move.  '  The  snow  or  frost  makes  the 
hares  very  tickle.'  Not.  She's  a  very  tickle  mare  in  harness 
(L.C.M.).  n.Lin.i  Fish,  when  they  bite  very  shyly,  are  said  to  be 
'straange  an'  tickle.'  sw.Lin.'  The  mare's  tickle  about  Ihe  heels. 
Glo.'2 

6.  Delicate.     Cf  kittle,  adj.  10. 

e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Thah's  a  vany  ticUle  stomach,  Shevvild  Chafi's 
Ann.  (1855)  ^3-  I-an.  Hoo's  nobbut  in  a  tickle  state  o'  health, 
Waugh  SiuckBanl  (1868)  iv;  Lau.'  a.Not.  A  feel  very  tickle  i' 
the  back(J.P,l<.\ 

Hence  Tickle-stomached,  adj.  squeamish.  Chs.', 
s.Chs.'        7.  Dainty,  over-particular,  nice  ;  fastidious. 

Lan.'  8. Lan.'  He's  very  tickle  abeawt  what  he  ates  an'  sups. 
He's  vast  tickle  abeawt  it. 

[1.  This  world  is  now  ful  tikel,  Chaucer  C.  T.  a.  3428.] 

TICKLE-BUT,  adv.  Lan.  [tikl-but.]  Headlong, 
impetuously.     Cf.  sticklebut(t. 

At  it  he  went,  tickle  but,  like  a  bull  at  a  gate,  Waugh  Chini. 
Corner  (iSt 4'^  115,  ed.  1879;  Lan.'  s.Lan.'Aw'st  goo  at  it  tickle- 
but  when  aw  start. 

TICKLE-PLOUGH,  sb.  Sus.'  A  plough  with  wooden 
beam  and  handles. 

TICKLER,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Shr.  Lon.  Sus.  Hmp. 
I.W.  Dev.  Amer.  (ti  kl3(r.]  1.  The  rough  seeds  con- 
tained in  hips  or  the  fruit  of  the  dog-rose,  Rosa  aiiiiiia. 
See  Tickling-Tommy. 

Dev.*  Boys  put  them  down  one  another's  backs,  when  the 
tickling  sensation  is  very  vexatious. 

2.  A  sharp  stroke  with  a  cane  or  whip  ;  a  smart  blow. 
See  Tickle,  v.  1. 

w.Som.'  I  gid'n  a  tickler  'cross  the  backzide.  [Amer.  I  .  .  . 
have  half  a  mind  to  give  you  a  tickler  in  the  ribs  that  will  make 
you  feel  monstrous  amialMc,  Sam  Slick  Clockntaker  (1836)  3rd  S. 
xi,ed.  1884.] 

3.  A  small  poker. 

Shr.'  A  slender  steel  rod  terminated  by  a  hook  at  a  right  angle, 
used  for  stirring  the  fire  sligliily. 

4.  An  iron  pin  used  to  take  a  bung  out  of  a  cask. 

Lon.  In  the  oil  trade,  an  iron  implement  about  9  inches  long 
(W.W.S.).     Sua.'  Used  by  brewers.     e.Sus.  Homowav. 

5.  Anything  very  puzzling,  a  difficulty,  puzzle  ;  anything 
astonishing.     See  Tickle,  v.  3. 

Sh.I.  That's  the  tickler  Hill  can't  make  out  no  ways,  Stewart 
Tales  (1892)  157.  Cai.'  Abd.  Lord,  tl.at  wad  be  a  tickler,  Robu 
Poems  (1852)  (15  ;  (Jam.)  Wgt.  Well,  troth,  but  that's  a  tickler 
at  the  very  first,  Fraser  Wigtown  M877)  295.  e.Yks.'  Noo  this 
sum's  a  reglar  tickler.  w.Yks.  (J.W.I  s.Lan.' That's  a  tickler. 
Sus.*,  Hmp.' 

6.  A  shrewd, cunning  person  or  animal ;  a  difficult  person 
to  deal  with. 

Ayr.  Aul'  Gaut's  wife  was  wan  o'  the  greatest  ticklers  as  could 
be,  Service  Dr.  Duguid  (ed.  1887)  214.     ae  Lan.',  I.W.' 


TICKLER,  adj  LMa.  Ken.  Bur.  Dev.  Also  in  forms 
tickelar  l..\I;i. ;  tickular  Dev.  [tik(aila(r).]  A  dial,  form 
of '  particular.' 

I. Ma.  Look  at  her — the  clane  she  is,  and  the  tickelar,  Brow.n 
lyUch  (18891  44.  Ken.'  I  lay  he's  not  so  tickler  as  all  that.  Sur. 
■^'ou  must  take  tickler  care  as  he  don't  walk  about  on  the  roads  o' 
nights,  Cornh.  Mag.  (Nov.  1888)  530.  Dev.  There's  Sally 
Skedger  ain't  'tickular  wher  er  goes,  Salmon  Ballads  (1899)  ^• 

TICKLES,  sb.  pi.     Bnff.  (Jam.)    A  dial,  form  of '  spec- 
tacles.' 
TICKLESOME,  adj     Irel.    Sensitive  to  tickling. 

The  man's  so  ticklesome  that  sorra  a  tailor  in  the  counthry 
can  attempt  to  take  his  measure,  MacDonagm  Ir.  Life  (1898)  313 

TICKLE-TAIL,  sb.     n.Cy.  Yks.   Lan.  Lin.      [tikl-tel, 
-teal.]       1.    A  birch   rod  used  by  a  schoolmaster.     See 
Tickle,  V.  1.    n.Cy.  (fL\u..),  w.Yks.',  n.Lan.',  Lin.' 
2.  A  loose  woman.     n.Lan.' 

TICKLE-TAILS,  adv.    Obs.    Sc.    See  below. 

Another  game  played  by  a  number  of  children,  with  a  hold  of 
one  another,  or  tickle  tails,  as  it  is  technically  called  in  Sc,  is 
'Through  the  needle  e'e,'  Bloitw.  Mag.  (Aug.  1821  j  36. 

TICKLING-TOMMY,  sb.  Dev."  The  rough  seeds 
contained  in  hips  or  the  fruit  of  the  dog-rose,  Rosa  caniiia. 
See  Tickler,  sb.  1. 

TICKLISH,  adj.  In  gen.  dial,  and  colloq.  use  in  Sc. 
Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer.  [tikoilij.]  1.  Difficult,  delicate, 
requiring  management.  In  jg^f«.  colloq.  use.  See  Tickle, 
adj  2. 

Fif.  They  say  it'll  be  a  ticklish  fecht,  Heddle  Marget  (1899)  1. 
n.Cy.,  Yks.  'J.W.)  War.^  V'ou  be  careful  with  that  underpinning 
—  it's  a  ticklish  jub.  Wor.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  ticklish 
work,  Evesham  J rn.  (Apr.  17,  1899).  Oxf.  When  things  were  in 
this  very  ticklish  condition,  Blackmore  Cripps  (1876)  xli.  Brks.' 
T'ull  be  a  ticklish  job  to  perzwaayde  un  to  do  what  us  wants 
un  to't.  w.Soni.'  'Tis  a  ticklish  job  vor  to  load  thick  there  piece 
[of  timber]  mind.  Dev.  They  turney  chaps  wants  ticklish  'andlin', 
Longman's  Mag.  (Sept.  1901)  436.  w.Cor.  Mt's  a  ticklish  bit  of 
work.'  'They  don't  get  on  together,  he's  standing  on  ticklish 
ground.'  Common  (M.A.C.).  Colloq.  It's  a  ticklish  affair,  you 
nuy  sviCiiT,^\RU  AH  Ingoldsby{ci.iH64^i  Black  Monsqiietaire.  [Amer. 
Guess  you  must  'a'  felt  a  little  ticklish  yourself,  Westcott  Z)aiW 
J/tirnni  (1900^  xxxi.  ) 

2.  Risky,  precarious,  uncertain ;  of  the  weather:  change- 
able. 

N  I.',  Der.°,  War.*  w.Som.'  Ticklish  weather  vor  haymaking. 
'I  icklish  times. 

3.  Skittish,  mettlesome. 

Chs.',  War. 3  Shr.'  1  dunna  think  the  mar'  'as  any  vice,  on'y 
a  bit  ticklish— uunna  stan'  much  w'ip-cwurd. 

TICKNEV,  sb.  Nhp.  Shr.  Earthenware,  esp.  a  coarse, 
common  kind,  made  at  Ticknall,  near  Derby.  Also  in 
cuiHp.  Tickney-ware. 

Nhp.'  Slir.'  Obsol.  Theer's  bin  three  folks  "ere  to  day  OOth 
tickney,  an'  w'cn  1  wanted  some  dishes  fur  'arrOost  nobody 
come  nigh. 

Hence  (i)  Tickney-man,  (2)  -woman,  sb.  an  itinerant 
vendor  of  coarse,  common  earthenware. 

(i)  Shr.'  Obsol.  Missis,  dun'ee  want  anythin'  off  the  tickney- 
man  ? — 'e's  at  the  door.     (2}  ib. 

TICKSIE,  sb.  Sh.I.  [tiksi.]  A  quarrel,  dispute. 
(Jam.)  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

TICK-TACK,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Wor. 
Hmp.  Also  written  tictac  Cum.'*  w.Yks. ;  and  in  form 
tick-tock  Sh.I.  Hmp.  [tik-tak.]  1.  sb.  The  tick  or 
ticking  sound  of  a  clock. 

Sc.  Ihe  auld  '  wag-at-tlie-wa','  with  its  dreamy  'tick-tak,  lick- 
tak,'  Wright  Sc  Life  (1897)  55.  Sh  I.  A  round  clock,  with  lead 
weights  depending  from  it,  hung  upon  the  back  wall,  and  its  loud 
tick  tock  could  be  heard  at  the  but  fire,  Clark  A'.  Gleams  (1898) 
21.  Cuin.'«  w.Yks.  Banks  mfld.  IVds.  (1865.  ne.Lan.' 
Hmp.  The  tall  shining  clock  .  .  .  struck  its  seven  strokes,  and  sub 
sided  into  its  steady  tick-tock  again.  Gray  Ribstone  Pippins 
(1898)  II. 
2.  A  second  ;  a  moment ;  a  short  space  of  time. 

Cum.  In  less  ner  a  tick-tack,  Sargisson  Joe  Scoap  (1881)  2; 
Cum,'  ;  Cum.^  Iv  anudder  tick  tack  there  was  I  coontin  t'things 
ower,  21  ;  Cnm*  w.Yks.^*;  w.Yks.*  Ah'll  be  wi'  yuh  in  a  tick- 
tack.     ne.Lan.' 
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3.  Phr.  (i)  as  quick  as  tick-tack,  in  an  instant ;  (2)  tick-tack, 
never  change  back,  touch  cold  iron,  see  below. 

(i)  Gall,  it  came  as  quick  as  tick-tacl<,  Crockett  Dark  o  Moon 
(1902)  146.  (2)  se.Wor.'  The  binding  sentence  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  an  exchange  or  a  swop  by  boys  ;  at  tlie  same  time 
touching  a  piece  of  cold  iron  willi  the  finger. 

4.  V.   To  play  a  practical  joke,  on   dark   nights,  upon 
country  cottagers  ;  see  below. 

s.Lan,'  A  button  is  tied  to  the  end  of  a  short  piece  of  string  and 
affixed  to  a  window-frame.  This  is  so  worked  from  a  distance  by 
a  long  thread,  as  to  produce  a  continuous  tapping  on  the  glass 
(s.v.  Window-tackin'). 

TICKTACK-TOfE,  sb.  Sc.  Lan.  Not.  Oxf.  Also 
written  tictactoe  Gall.  A  children's  game  played  on  a 
slate,  somewhat  resembling  'fox  and  geese' ;  see  below. 
Cf.  tit-tattoe,  3. 

Sc.  (Jam),  Bnfr."  Gall.  Playing  at  quoits,  tops,  marbles,  tic- 
tac-toe,  Jacks,  knuckle-bones,  Chockett  Anna  Mark  (1899)  xii. 
Lan.i,  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.",  Not.'  Oxf.>  A  game  played  with  the 
eyes  shut,  on  a  slate  with  figures  on  it.  The  following  rhjme  is 
repeated  :  '  Tick  tack  toe,  My  first  go,  Three  jolly  butcher  boys 
All  in  a  row  ;  Stick  one  up,  An'  stick  one  down,  An'  stick  one  in 
the  ole  man's  crown.'  The  player  scores  whatever  figure  the 
pencil  rests  on  when  he  has  completed  the  rhyme,  MS.  add. 
TICKTAIL,  see  Tecktail. 

TICKY,  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Der.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 
Lon.  Nrf.  Also  in  form  ticcory  w.Yks.*  [tiki.]  A 
children's  game  of  'touch';  see  below.  Also  in  comb. 
Tickytouchwood,  Ticky,  ticky  touchwood,  &c.  See 
Tick,  w.^ 

w.Yks.s  Ticcory  touchwood.  A  child's  game,  in  which  one 
stands  guard,  while  several  others  are  stationed  at  different  posts, 
any  of  whom,  if  he  or  she  can  succeed  in  '  tigging'  as  they  are 
challenged,  from  time  to  time,  before  those  touch  wood,  the  game 
is  out,  and  the  newly-' tigged '  one  becomes  'Ticcory.'  Lan. 
(S.W.),  s.Lan.',  nw.Der.'  Not."  'lickey- touch  wood,' and  cross- 
tickey,'  the  several  varieties  of  a  children's  game.  s.Not.  (J  P.K.) 
n. Lin.'  A  game  played  by  children,  who  must  touch  something 
wooden  to  hinder  their  being  caught.  Lei.'  Nhp.'  A  game 
among  children,  similar  to  '  One  Catch  All.'  Touching  wood,  and 
repeating  'Ticky,  ticky,  touchwood,'  protects  the  players  from 
being  caught.  War.^  Lon.  One  tree  or  piece  of  wood  was 
selected  for  '  Home,'  and  the  players  darted  out  from  this,  saying 
'  Ticky,  ticky  touchwood,'  then  running  back  to  the  tree  and 
touching  them  before  '  Ticky  '  caught  them.  '  Parley '  or  '  fainits  ' 
were  the  words  called  out  when  exempt,  Gomme  Games  (1898)  II. 
293.  Nrf.  One  child  is  chosen  to  be  '  ticky,'  i.e.  to  be  on  the  qui 
vive  to  lay  hold  of  or  touch  any  one  who  is  not  touching  wood. 
If  played  out  of  doors  it  must  be  clearly  defined  what  is  wood, 
trees  and  all  growing  wood  being  forbidden.  The  fun  consists  in 
the  bold  ventures  of  those  who  tempt  '  Ticky  '  to  run  after  them 
and  contrive  to  touch  '  wood  'just  before  he  touches  them.  When 
one  is  caught  he  is  '  Ticky  '  in  turn,  ib.  292. 

TICKY,  adj.  Lan.  [ti  Ui  ]  Itchy,  iiiitable  ;  affected 
by  ticks  or  lice. 

Settin  up  scrattin-pooasts  so  ut  ticky  foak  cud'n  av  the  plesshur 
ov  o  gud  rubbin  ogen  um,  Scholes  Tim  Camivnllle  (,1857)  28. 
TICKY-MOLIE,  sb.     Sc.     A  boys'  trick. 
Fif.   The    long    evenings   favoured    such    pranks   as    '  Tammy- 
reekie,' ' Ticky- molie,'  and'Guisin,'CoLViLLE  Vernacular  {ligg)  14. 
TICKY-PIG,  sb.     VVil.'     [tiki-pig.]    The  smallest  pig 
of  a  litter. 

TICKY-TOPE,  s6.  Dev.  The  jenny- wren,  7)  o^fot/y/cs 
parvutus.    s.Dev.  (F.W.C.) 

TIC-TAC-MOLLARD,  Ji!'.  Cor.'*  The  game  of 'ducks 
and  drakes'  (q.v.,  s.v.  Duck,  s6.*  2  (3).). 

TID,  5*.'  and  :;.'  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Shr.  [tid.]  1.  sb. 
Season,  tide  ;  the  proper  time  or  season,  esp.  the  right 
season  for  agricultural  operations.  Also  used yJg".  A  dial, 
form  of  tide,  s6.' 

Sc.  Morton  Cydo.  Agric.  (1863)  ;  A  bit  braw  hairst  tid,  a  fine 
harvest  time,  Montgomerie-Fleming  Notes  on  Jam.  (1899).  Per. 
We  hae  had  a  fine  tid  for  the  inpittin,  sowing,  &c.  (G.W.)  Ayr. 
The  glaikit  wee  tid  o*  nature  ye've  lost.  When  j-outh  and  love's  arles 
set  a'  in  a  low,  White  Joltings  (1879)  263.  Edb.  I'll  watch  the 
£anny  tid  an'  speak  for  thee,  Learmont  Poems  (1791)  358.  n.Cy. 
Border  Gl.  Coll.  L. L.B.J  Shr.'  An  old  word  preserved  in 
'  Luke's  tid.' 


2.  The  suitable  condition  of  ground  for  cultivation. 

Lth.  The  grund's  no  in  tid  (Jam.).  N.I.'  •  That  ground  is  in  fine 
tid,'  pulverised  and  dry. 

3.  Phr.  tid  and  quid,  obsol.,  see  below. 

Fif.  A  term  used  by  old  farmers  to  denote  a  farm  in  a  state  of 
thriving  rotation,  as  '  He  has  tid-and-quid  and  fu'  bien.'  One 
might  be  said  to  have  '  tid-and  quid  '  who  was  in  a  thriving  way 
both  as  to  grain  and  cattle  (Jam.). 

4.  Fig.   Mood,  humour. 

Sc.  I'm  just  in  the  tid  (Jam.).  Slg.  Permission  to  address  the 
bairns  when  the  tid  comes  on,  Buchanan  Poems  (1901)  142. 
Ayr.  As  to  the  couitin', — I'm  no'  i'  the  tidd  the  noo.  Service 
Nolandiims  (1890)48.  Dmf.  I'm  no  exactly  in  the  tid  for  company 
the  day,  Hamilton  Mawkin  (1898)  168. 

5.  A  fit  of  ill-humour  or  temper,  esp.  in  phr.  to   take 
the  tid. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff.  Take  the  tid  an'  outright  fell  you,  Tavlor 
Poems  (1787)  170.  Edb.  Take  tent  case  Crummy  tak  her  wonted 
tids  And  ca'  the  laiglens  treasure  o'  the  ground,  Fergusson 
PufiHs  (1773)  164,  ed.  1785. 

Hence  Tiddie,  adj.  (i)  cross  in  temper ;  uncertain, 
crotchety  ;  eccentric  ;  (2j  of  land  :  of  such  a  quality  that 
it  is  difficult  to  catch  the  proper  season  for  ploughing. 

(1)  Sc.  Montgomerie-Flehing  Notes  on  Jam.  (1899).  Lth., 
Twd.  (Jam.)     (2)  Lth.,  Twd.  (16.) 

6.  V.   To  time,  to  choose  the  right  season  or  time. 

Sc.  '  The  aitseed  has  been  well  tidded,'  the  proper  season  for 
sowing  oats  has  been  taken  (Jam.). 

TID,  s6.=  Yks.  Nhp.  [tid.]  A  teat ;  the  udder.  Yks. 
( K.),  m.Yks.',  Nhp.'  See  Tiddy,  sb.  Cf.  tit,  sb.^  Hence 
Tidded,  pp.  having  teats  or  an  udder. 

n.Yks.  Our  Why  is  better  tidded  than  this  cow,  Meriton  Praise 
Ale  (1684)  1.  29;  Wei  tidded,  [said]  when  a  cow  hath  a  good 
udder,  and  promiseth  fair  for  store  of  milk,  tb.  Gl. 

TID,  sb.^  Obs.  or  obsot.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Yks.  Nhp.  The 
second  Sunday  in  Lent;  see  below. 

n.Cy.  The  vulgar  . .  ,  give  the  following  names  to  the  Sundays 
of  Lent  :  Tid,  Mid,  Misera,  Carling,  Palm,  Paste  egg  day, 
Brand  Pop.  Aniiq.  (ed.  1813)  I.  99;  N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  e.Yks.' 
'Tid,  Mid,  Miseiay,  Carlin,  Paum,  an  Good-feeast  day.'  In 
N.  Holderness  the  Lenten  Sundays  were  thus  designated  in 
olden  times,  but  the  couplet  is  now  only  remembered  by  the 
elders  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  past.  'Tid,'  the  second  Sunday, 
when  Te  Deuni  Laudamus  was  sung.     Nhp.' 

TID,  sb.*  Sc.  [tid.]  A  term  of  affection  or  endear- 
ment.    Cf  toad,  5. 

Frf.  You'ie  the  bonniest  tid  I  ever  saw  out  o'  an  almanack, 
Barrie  Minister  {iSgi)  xv;  Very  well,  then,  you  thrawn  tid,  ib. 
Tommy  (1896)  359. 

TID,  sb.^    Lin.    Also  in  form  ted.    A  small  cock  of  hay. 
(Hall.),  S.Lin.  (E.P.) 
TID,  adj.    ?  VVm.  War.  Hrf.  Glo.  Wil.     [tid.] 

1.  Lively,  sprightly,  frolicsome;  skittish,  restless,  fidgety. 
War.=     Hrf.'  ;  Hrf.''  A  Pixley  woman  said  to  her  child  '  Uon't 

betid.'     Glo.'=     WiL  Britton  SraH/iVs  (1825I ;   Wil.' 

2.  Childish,  silly,  affecting  simplicity. 

?  Wm.  Ferguson  yVoV/nz/c/j  (1856)  223.  w.Cy.(HALL.)  Wil.'; 
WiL°  Coom,  coom,  dwon't'e  be  tid.     n.Wil.  (E.H.G.) 

TID,  v.^     Nrf.     To  drift  with  the  tide. 

The  fishing.boat  was  then  brought  up  head  to  wind,  and  the 
vessel  allowed  to  tid  on  till  morning,  Emerson  Marsh  Leaves 
(1898)  159. 

TID,  TIDALfL,  see  Toward,  Tythal. 

TID(D,  adj.  and  v.  Not.  Rut.  Lei.  War.  Wor.  Shr. 
Brks.  [tid.]  1.  adj.  Fond  of,  attached  to ;  careful  of, 
solicitous  about. 

Net.',  Rut.'  Lei.'  The  child's  so  tidd  of  her  little  brother. 
War.  I'm  very  tid  of  my  nag  (J.R.W.);  War.^  Shr.' Turn  Lickus 
is  despert  tid  on  'is  young  66man,  'e's  afeard  o'  the  winde  blowin' 
on  "cr,  auniust. 

2.  Tender  ;  nice,  fanciful.     Cf.  tiddy,  adj. 

w.Wor.'  Father  'uOdna  like  far  Susy  to  go  w'ahr  'er  'OOdna  be 
used  kind,  'er's  such  a  tid  little  thing. 

3.  Cunningly  reserved. 

Brks.'  I  ax'd  un  what  was  the  matter,  but  a  was  maain  tid 
about  ut. 

4.  V.   To  bring  up,  to  rear,  tend,  care  for.     See  Tiddie,  J/.' 
Wor.  I  tidded  that  pony  from  a  sucker  [i.e.   from  his  birth] 

(W.A.S.). 
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TIDDEti, adj.  Cor.  [tidan.]  Tender;  painful, hard  to 
put  up  with. 

Cor.'  It  came  somewhat  tiddeii  to  him,  that  had  helped  to  main- 
tain his  mother  all  along;  Cor.^ 

TIDDER,  aiiv.  and  adj.  n.Cy.  Lake).  Yks.  w.Cy.  Also 
in  form  tider  N.Cy.*  Yks.  Sooner,  earlier.quicker;  rather. 
See  Tide,  adv. ;  cf.  titter,  adv. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790);  N.Cy.^The  tider  you  come,  the  tider  yoii"ll 
go  (s.v.  Astite).  Lakel.2,  Yks.  (K. )  w.Yks.  Willan  List  IVtis. 
(1811).     w.Cy.  (Hall.) 

Hence  lider  up  caw,  phr.,  obs.,  an  agreement  made 
between  two  persons  that  the  one  who  wakes  first  shall 
call  the  other.     n.Cy.  Grose  (1790). 

TIDDER,  see  Tether,  adj. 

TIDDIVATE,  V.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  tiddy- 
vaate  Cor.*  ;  tiddyvate  Som. ;  tidivate  Cor.  [ti'divet.] 
To  '  titivate,'  smarten  up  ;  to  ornament,  bedeck  ;  to  put 
the  final  touches  to  dress. 

Som.  Mrs.  John  Culliford  have  a'  gone  up  to  tiddyvate,  so  you'll 
excuse  she,  wu'n't  ee  ?  Raymond  Low  (JH(/i{/'('(  1894)  45.  w.Som.' 
1  s'pose  must  tiddivate  [tiidivaeut]  up  the  garden  a  bit,  avore  the 
weddin.  Dev.  'Er  went  up  tu  clayne  'erzel  an  hour  ago.  'Er  dQ 
take  a  brave  while  tQ  tiddivate  'erzel,  Hewett  Pias.  Sp.  (1892). 
Cor.  Folks  be  kept  so  long  a-tidivatin'  o'  theirselves,  Pearse 
D.  Qiiorni  (1877)  36  ;  Cor.*  I'll  tiddyvaate  the  room  a  bit. 

Hence 'riddivation,si.  smartening,  adornment,  bedeck- 
ment. 

Dev.  Ha  shaw'd  mur  up  intu  a  rum  ?  Zich  tiddivation  and  pur- 
fum  I  nivir  zeed  av.iur,  N.  Hogg  Poet.  Lett.  (1847)  and  S.  6a, 
ed.  1866. 

TroDLE,  v>  Yks.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  Rdn.  Glo. 
Oxf.  Brks.  Nrf.  Sus.  Hmp.  VVil.  Also  written  tidle  Hrf.* 
Rdn.  [ti'dl.]  1.  To  bring  up  a  Iamb  or  young  animal  by 
hand. 

Hrf.',  Oxf.*  Brks.'  A  young  Iamb  is  tiddled  from  a  milk  bottle. 
Hmp.',  Wil.' 

Hence  (i)  Tiddler  or  Tidier,  sb.  a  lamb  brought  up  by 
hand  ;  (2)  Tiddling,  sb.  (a)  a  young  animal,  esp.  a  lamb, 
brought  up  by  hand  ;  a  delicate  child  needing  care  ;  (b) 
the  smallest  pig  in  a  litter;  (3)  Tiddling-lanib,  (4)  Tiddly- 
lamb,  sb.,  see  (i). 

(i)  Hrf.2,  Oxf.»  (2,  a)  War.**,  w.Wor.',  s.Wor.',  se.Wor.' 
Shr.'  Maister,  OOn'ee  plaze  to  come  an'  look  at  my  tiddlin'  as  yo' 
wun  so  good  to  gie  me  \ — "e  dunna  look  much  like  a  ratlin'  now, 
an'  .Tgen  'e's  'ad  another  bag  o'  male  'e'll  mak'  a  rar'  pig.  Hrf.', 
Rdn.',  Glo.  fA.B.),  Glo.',  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  (6)  s. Wor.  ;H.K.)  (3) 
Glo. ,  Wil.  Morton  O'f/o.  .,4^n'c  (1863).  Hmp.'  Wil.' A  tell'd  I 
as  the'  had  a  tiddlin'  lamb  as  wur  ter'ble  dickey,  215.     (4)  Hrf.* 

2.  To  tend  carefully  ;  to  make  much  o      to  fondle. 
n.Yks.'',  War.'S^  w.Wor.'     se.Wor.'  Prov.,  'You  may  tiddle  a 

monkey 'till 'e  befouls  your  trenchud.'  s.Wor.'  Shr.' Nancy,  I'll 
gie  yo'  that  little  ratlin',  if  yo'  can  tiddle  it  up,  it  might  mak'  a  bit 
of  a  porket.     Hrf.'*,  Glo.'*,  Nrf.',  Hmp.' 

3.  To  entice,  coax.  Hrf.'  To  tiddle  him  on. 

4.  To  kick  gently,  to  '  nurse,'  used  at  football.     Hrf.* 

5.  To  fuss,  fidget. 

w.Wor.',  Glo.'  e.Sus.  'Tiddling  about'  is  being  busy  about 
trifles.  Holloway.     s.Cy.  (Hall.) 

TIDDLE,  V?-  'War.  Wor.  Nrf.  Ken.  Wil.  [tidl.]  To 
tickle.    See  Tittle,  v} 

Nrf.'  A  girl  says,  '  I  'ont  be  tiddled  by  you  nor  no  one.'  Ken. 
The  thing  kept  on  tiddling  me  (D.W.  L.\  Wil.  Slow  G/.  (1892); 
Wil.' 

Hence  Tiddler,  sb.,  see  below. 

War.*  Something  used  in  a  playful  crowd  to  gently  irritate 
others.  At  '  mops '  and  fairs  in  the  Midlands  the  favourite  tiddler 
used  to  be  a  small  toy  sold  for  the  purpose,  which,  drawn  rapidly 
down  the  back  of  any  one  in  a  crowd,  made  a  noise  resembling 
that  of  the  extinct  '  rattle  '  of  the  policeman.  Now  the  tiddler  has 
degenerated  into  any  light  weapon  of  oflence  which,  drawn  across 
the  face  or  neck,  irritates  the  skin.  Wor.  Teazers  and  tiddlers 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  evening,  fuw/iamyrii. (.Oct.  30, 1900). 

TIDDLE,  v.*  War.'  e.An.*  [tidl.]  To  urinate,  used 
principally  among  children. 

TIDDLEDYWINKS,  TIDDLE{E,  see  Tiddlywink, 
Tidley. 

TIDDLER,  sb.  Sc.  [tidlar.]  A  small  trout.  Cf. 
tiddly,  adj.,  tiddy,  adj. 
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Dmf.  They  were  mostly '  tiddlers,"  it  is  true,  but  the  size  of  them 
was  a  matter  of  small  account.  Hamilton  Matvkin  (1898)  aa. 

TIDDLEWINK,  see  Tiddlywink. 

TIDDLING,  adj.  e.An.  Also  in  form  tittling  e.An.' 
Topmost,  esp.  in  comb.  Tiddling  top,  the  very  highest 
point,  the  summit. 

e.An.  (Hall.\  e.An.',  Nrf.'  Snf.'  Dew  look  at  that  there  bawd 
— 'kthere — on  the  tiddlin-top  o'  that  tree. 

TIDDLY,  V.  Cor.  [tidli.]  To  do  the  lighter  kind  of 
housework. 

Cor.'  '  Wh-it  can  you  do ' '  said  the  mistress.  '  I  can  louster  and 
fouster,  but  I  caan't  tiddly,'  said  the  Cornish  servant ;  Cor.* 

TIDDLY,  adj.  O.xf.  Brks.  Dev.  [tidli.]  Very  small ; 
small  and  helpless.    See  Tiddy,  adj. 

Oxf.'  Brks.'  An  old  woman  will  say,  'I  had  un  in  my  arms 
when  a  was  a  tidly  little  chap.'  Dev.  I'd  only  got  but  a  tiddly  bit 
o'  that  mutton  left,  Siiakland  IVavs  yuiage  (1885^  4a. 

TIDDLY,  see  Tidley. 

TIDDLY-WINK,  sb.  Midi.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Hrf  Glo. 
Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  tiddliwink  Glo.'  Cor.* ; 
tidliwink  se.Wor.'  w.Cy.  Cor. ;  and  in  forms  tiddledy 
winks  Midi. ;  tiddlewink  Dev.  [tidliwiijk.]  1.  A  beer- 
shop  licensed  only  to  sell  beer,  cider,  and  tobacco ;  an 
unlicensed  public-house.     Cf.  kidley-wink. 

Midi.  N.  &  Q.  (1890)  7th  S.  i.x.  48.  War.*  Wor.  Beerhouses 
licensed  by  the  Excise  authorities  before  the  Beerhouse  Act  of 
1869  were  known  in  Evesham  as  tiddlywinks  (E.S.);  Why  the 
houses  opened  under  such  licenses  came  to  be  known  as  tiddly- 
winks  no  one  seems  to  have  any  idea,  but  this  was  a  designation 
they  received  in  Evesham,  Evesham  Jni.  (Feb.  12, 1901).  se.Wor.', 
Hrf.  (W.W.S.),  Glo.',  w.Cy.  (Hall.),  w.Som.',  Dev.  (F.W.C.), 
nw.Dev.',  Cor.'* 

Hence  Tiddlywink,  adj.  drunk. 

Cor.  We  was  a  bit  tiddlywink  last  Michaelmas,  when  the  Young 
Susannah  corned  ashore,  '  Q.'  Thiee  Ships  (1890)  ii. 

2.  A  small  shed  attached  to  a  farm  or  cottage  where 
beer  is  brewed.  w.Cor.  (E.M.M.)  3.  An  unlicensed 
pawnbroker's  shop.    Nhp.  A'.  Sr'  O.  (1878)  5th  S.  i.\.  264. 

TIDDY,  sb.  Vera.  Cor.  [tidi.]  1.  A  teat.  Cor.'* 
See  Tid,  sb.'^ ;  cf  titty,  sb.^  2.  The  breast ;  mother's 
milk,  applied  only  to  human  beings. 

s.Pem.  Giv'n  the  tiddy  I.W.M.M.).  Cor.'*  w. Cor.  To  give  the 
tiddy,  is  to .  suckle  the  child.  'Teat'  is  now  confined  to  the 
organs  of  a  beast,  whereas  the  word  '  tiddy  '  is  only  used  with 
reference  to  human  milk.  A',  (f  Q.  (1854)  ist  S.  x.  441. 

TIDDY,  adj.  and  adv.    n.Cy.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Lin. 
Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Oxf  Brks.  Hnt.  Suf  Hmp. 
Wil.  Cor.    Also  in  form  tidy  n.Cy.  w.Yks.    [tidi.| 
1.  adj.  Very  small,  tiny.     Gen.  in  comb,  with  little. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Lakel.*  A  lal  tiddy-wec  bit.  n.Yks.* 
w.Yks.  HuTTON  Tour  to  Caves  (1781).  s.Lan.'  Not.  It  war  such 
a  tiddy  little  thing  (L.C.M.)  ;  Not.',  Lin.'  Rut.'  Her  wur  the 
tiddiest  little  thing.     I  know'd  her  wur  not  long  for  the  world. 

War.2     w.Wor.'  Miss  'as  got  such  a  lovely  watch,  'tis  such 

a  tiddy  little  thing,  nat  much  bigger  nur  a  penny-piece.  Oxf. 
(G.O.),Brks.'  Hmp.  A  little  tiddy  piece  of  bread  (H.R.).  s.Hnip. 
Nought  but  a  tiddy  bit  o'  blue  sky,  Verney  L.  Lisle  (1870)  xxii. 
Cor.'* 

Hence  Tiddy-iddy,<7<^". tiny.  War.**  2.  Puny,  weakly, 
delicate. 

n.Yks.*  Not.  Spoken  of  a  lamb  or  young  child  i,L. CM.).  Nhp.*, 
Wil.i 

3.  Babyish.  War.*,  se.Wor.'  Hence  Tiddy-doll,  sb.  a 
spoilt,  babyish,  dressed-up  girl  or  woman  ;  a  slattern, 
a  woman  who  is  not  domesticated. 

w.Yks.*  A  poor  tiddy-doll  of  a  wife.  Not.',  Lei.'  Nhp.' Always 
applied  to  a  small  figure.  '  What  a  tiddy  doll  he's  got  for  a  wife  I ' 
Oxf.'  MS.  add.,  Hnt.  (T.P.F.I  Suf.  An  overdressed,  alTectcd 
young  woman  in  humble  lile  1  Hall.'). 

4.  adv.   Very  softly,  with  very  little  noise. 

Brks.'  Mind  e  goes  into  the  room  vurry  tiddy  or 'e  medwaaykc 
the  baayby. 

TIDDY-OBBIN,  sb.  and  v.    se.Wor.'    See  below. 

'  What  bist  thee  a  loffin'  at  ?  I  sh'd  think  thee  'adst  fund  a  tiddy- 
obbin's  nist  un  wus  a  loffin'  at  the  young  uns.'  Or.  '  What  bist  a 
tiddy-obby-in'  at,  I  sh'd  like  to  knaow''  Tiddyobbin  is  prob. 
derived  from  'Little  Robin 'in  the  language  freq.  used  in  talking  to 
babies. 
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TIDDYSOM,  see  Teddisome. 

TIDDYTOIT,  V.  Yks.  Also  in  form  tiddytoity. 
[tiditoit.]     To  loiter,  idle  ;  to  waste  time. 

w.Yks.  Whativer  er  ya  tiddytoiting  like  that  for  ?  Tom  duz'nt 
like  mitch  wark,  he  likes  ta  tiddytoity  aboot  (W.H.). 

TIDDY-WHITE-THROAT,  sb.  w.Wor.^  The  white- 
throat,  Sylvia  cinerea. 

TIDDYWHOPPER,  sb.  Obs.  Ken.  An  untruth,  a 
falsehood.     (H.M.) 

TIDDY-WREN,  s6.  Ess.w.Cy.  The  wren,  Troglocfyfes 
panndus.  Cf.  tidley,  titty,  sb.^  Ess.  Swainson  Birds 
(1885)  35.    w.Cy.  (Hall.) 

TIDE,  sb}  and  v.    Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.    [taid.] 

1.  sb.  Time,  season.     Also  usedyf^;     Cf.  tid,  sb.^ 

Sc.  My  tides  are  i'yer  han',  Waddell  Pi.  (i87!)xxxi.  15.  Slg. 
A  smile  o'  love,  an'  gills  o'  tide,  They'll  soften  your  forehammer, 
Galloway  Poems  (1802)  74.  Edb.  I  wiss  that  tide  had  been  a 
lang  lang  year.  Your  company  to  me's  sae  very  dear,  Learmont 
Poems  (1791)  331.  w.Yks.  February  fire  lang,  March  tide  to  bed 
gang,  Prov.  in  Brighotise  News  (July  23,  1887).  ne.Lan.'  e.An.^ 
I  will  wait  my  tide. 

2.  An  annual  feast  or  festivity;  a  fair. 

Nhb.,  Dur.  Tides,  rush-bearings,  revels,  gants,  which  are  still 
kept,  Deitham  Tracts  (ed.  1895)  II.  3.  n.Yks.  Wakes  and  tides 
and  fairs  (R.H.H.).  w.Yks.  Attendin,  fairs  an'  tides,  Yksnian. 
(1875)86;  w.Yks.*  Cor.  The  strongest  beer,  which  was  intended 
to  have  been  kept  for  a  tide.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  w.Eng.  (1865  1  62, 
ed.  1896. 

Hence  (i)  Tide-beef,  sb.  beef  provided  at  a  feast  or 
'  tide' ;  (2)  -times,  sb.  pi.  holiday  times  such  as  at  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  &c. ;  (3)  Tiding,  sb.  a  present  bought  at  a 
feast. 

(i)  w.Yks.  He'd  made  up  his  mind  they  s'ould  hae  some 
reight  tide-beef,  Yks.  Wkty.  Post  (Feb.  29,  1896).  (z)  Wil.>  He 
do  have  a  drop,  tide-times  and  that.  (3)  w.Yks.  fJ.T.)  ;  Ah've 
browght  yo'  a  p'und  o'  brandysnap  for  a  tidin',  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl. 
(Mar.  18,  1899). 

3.  Conip.  (i)  Tide-race,  a  strong  tidal  current ;  also  used 
Jig.  ;  (2)  -raiyak,  the  line  of  sea-weed,  sticks,  &c.  left  by 

the  sea  at  high-water  mark  ;  (3)  -ratch,  high-water  mark. 
(i)  Gall.  She  had  seen  her  lover  go  down  in  the  tide-race  of 
Suliscanna,  Crockett  Lochinvar  {1897)  254.  Cor.  Sail  her  close 
till  she  strikes  the  tide-race,  'Q.'  Wandering  Heath  (1895)  188. 
(2)  ne.Lan.i     (3)  n.Yks. 2 

4.  The  sea,  ocean,  used  without  reference  to  tidal  ebb 
and  flow. 

Abd.  Some  burnie  side  That  wimplin'  wanders  to  the  tide.  Still 
Cottar  s  Sunday  (1845)  134.  Lnk.  You'll  a  warlock  turn,  in  air 
you'll  ride  Upon  a  broom,  and  travel  on  the  tide.  Black  Falls  of 
Clyde  (1806)  120,  Kcb.  Yince  it  was  in  the  water  it  wasna  lang 
or  it  wun  tae  the  tide.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  428.  Wgt. 
The  haillwur  cowpit  aff  his  shouther  into  the  tide,  Saxon  Gall. 
Gossip  (1878)  15. 

5.  The  water  in  a  dock  or  harbour ;  the  sea-shore. 
Abd.  The  burnie  ...  Is  a"  fu'  o'  mud,  an'  it  stinks  like  the  tide, 

Anderson  R/iymes  (ed.  1867)  3. 

6.  The  quantity  offish  taken  ashore  at  one  time.    Cai.* 

7.  V.  To  happen  ;  to  betide,  befall. 

Lan.  They  are,  tide-death,  tide-life,  resolved  to  endure  it  no 
longer.  Civil  War  Tracts  (1642-1651)  in  Cheth.  Soc.  Pub.  (1844) 
No.  2.     s.Lan.' 

TIDE,s6.=   Ken.    A  dial,  form  of '  tithe.'    (Hall.),  Ken.' 

TIDE,  adv.  Obs.  N.Cy.=  Soon.  (s.v.  Astite.)  See 
Tidder,  Tite,  adv.'^ 

[Cp.  Now  t[ur]ne  I  f;eder  als  tyd,  {le  toun  to  by-holde, 
Cleanness  (c.  1360)  64.] 

TI-DEEAH,  TIDER,  see  To-do,  Tidder,  adv. 

TIDGK,  sb.  and  adj.  N.I.'  1.  .sA.  A  suitable  condition 
of  ground  for  crops.  2.  adj.  Of  soil:  fit  for  the  recep- 
tion of  seed.    Cf  tid,  sb.^ 

TIDIVATE,  TIDLE,  see  Tiddivate,  Tiddle,  v.^ 

TIDLEY,  sb.  Ess.  w.Cy.  Som.  Dcv.  Also  written 
tiddlee,  tiddly  Dcv. ;  tidly  w.Som.'  Dev. ;  and  in  form 
tiddle- Dcv.     [ti'dli.]      I.  The  wren,  Troglodvlesparvuliis. 

Dev.  (.W.L.-P.);  There  is  a  tidley  building  in  the  moo  place. 
Reports  Provinc.  (1884'  32. 


Hence  (i )  Tidley  goldfinch,  sb.  the  golden-crested  wren, 
Regidus  cristatiis ;  (2)  Tidley,  (3)  Tidly  or  Tiddletope, 
sb.  the  wren,  Troglodytes  parviiltis. 

(i)  Dev.  Swainson  Birds  (1885)  25.     s.Dev.  Fox  Kingshridge 
(1874).     (2)  Ess.  Swainson  ib.  35.     (3)  Dev.  There's  a  tiddlee- 
tope's  nest  upen  tha  datch  ov  tha  pigs'  lewze,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp. 
(1892').     s.Dev.  Fox  Kingshridge  (1874). 
2.  The  tom-tit,  Pants  caeruletis. 

Som.  Reports  Provinc.  (1884')  32.  w.Som.'  U  tiidleez  nas'  wai 
vaaw'ur  ag*z  een  un  [a  tom-tit's  nest  with  four  eggs  in  it]. 

TIDLIWINK,  see  Tiddlywink. 

TIDNEY,  adj.  Dev.^  [ti'dni.]  Small,  tiny.  See 
Tiddy,  adj.      '  What  a  tidney  cheel  yours  es  tU  be  sure  ! ' 

TIDY,  sb.  n.Cy.  Lan.  Der.  Lin.  Nhp.  e.An.  Sur.  Sus. 
[tai'di,  toi'di.]      1.  A  child's  pinafore. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.),  Der.=,  Lin.i,  n.Lin.',  Nhp.i,  e.An.'2  Crab.' You 
had  that  there  tidy  on  clean  this  morning,  and  now  it's  mucky. 
Sur.',  Sus.' 

2.  A  small  rug  by  which  to  take  hold  of  the  handle  of  a 
kettle;  a  kettle-holder.     ne.Lan.' 

TIDY,  adj.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  written  tydie  Sc. ;  tydy  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  form 
toidy  Hrt.  1.  In  comp.  (i)  Tidy-basket,  a  basket  in 
which  odds  and  ends  of  thread  and  cuttings  are  kept  to 
save  them  from  the  rag-bag  ;  (2)  -Betty,  a  guard  or  fender 
placed  in  front  of  and  under  a  grate  to  keep  the  ashes 
from  falling  on  to  the  hearth  ;  an  ornamental  ashpan  ;  (3) 
-pipe,  the  horsetail,  Eqiiisehini ;  (4)  -wife,  see  (2). 

(i)  n.Lin.'  (2)  e.Dur.'  w.Yks.  Hl/.y.  Courier  (July  3,  1897). 
(3)  n.Dev.  (B.  &  H.)  (4)  w.Yks.  A  tidy  wife  as  black  as  jet,  Yksmaii. 
(1878)  171. 

2.  Honest,  decent,  respectable  ;  thrifty,  frugal. 

N.Cy.'  '  A  tidy  man,'  a  good  sort  of  man.  Cum."  She's  a  tidy 
swort  of  a  body.  w.Yks.*  Chs.'  '  A  tidy  sort  o'  chap'  is  a  good 
sort  of  man.  s.Chs.'  Der.';  Der.*  '  A  very  tidy  fellow  '  is  almost 
the  highest  form  of  recommendation.  s.Wor.' A  tidy  chap.  Shr.' 
'E's  a  right  tidy  mon,  is  John,  al'ays  sliddy  at  'is  work  i'  the  wik 
an'  reg'lar  at  Church  o'  Sund'ys.  'Er's  sich  a  tidy  spoken  66man. 
Hrf.12,  Rdn.i  GIo.  (A.B.I  ;  Glo.'  Er  be  a  tidy,  dacent  ooman  ; 
Glo.-  Brks.'  Usually  applied  to  a  woman.  e.An.*  A  tidy  young 
chap,  i.e.  careful,  industrious.  Suf.  'A  tidy  body,'  an  active, 
cleanly  person,  a  good  recommendation  to  a  servant,  Cullum 
Hist.  Hawsted  {1813). 

3.  Good,  first-rate,  highly  to  be  recommended. 

s.Pem.  He's  a  tidy  man.  A  tidy  little  'ooman  and  no  mistake 
(M.S.C.).  Glo,  Zammun  wur  very  tidy  eating,  Roger  Plowman, 
40.  Oxf.  A  tidy  sort  of  girl.  A  pretty  tidy  job  (^G.b.).  Ken.  '  A 
tidy  house,'  a  superior  house  (G.B.).  Som.  He  never  chopped 
without  drawing  ;  to  draw  being  the  essential  feature  of  a  '  tidy 
chop,'  Raymond  Sam  and  Sabina  (1894)  vi.  Dev.  I  vrites  vur  ta 
zay  if  tha  vair  wis  ort  tidy,  N.  iHogg  Poet.  Lett.  (ed.  1865)  19. 
Cor.*  A  tidy  house.     A  tidy  dinner. 

Hence  Tidier,  adj.  better. 

w.Yks.  I  ne'er  saw  a  tidier  fit,  Nidderdale  An)t.  (1877). 

4.  In  good  or  tolerably  good  health  ;  well ;  plump,  in 
good  condition  ;  comely.     Also  used  advb. 

Sc.  'A  tydy  bairn,'  a  child  that  is  plump  and  thriving  (Jam.)  ; 
Herd  Coll.  Sngs.  (1776)  Gl.  Lakel.*  'Hoo's  ta  blowin'?'  'Oh, 
tidy  feran'auld'un.'  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  e.Lan.'  Lin. '  I'm  tidy  to-day. 
n.Lin.'  Them  beas'  looks  tidy;  thaay'll  soon  be  ready  forth'  butcher. 
War.*  w.Wor.'  'How  be  you  ta-daay?'  'Pretty  tidy.'  The 
'oss  looks  pretty  tidy.  s.Wor.',  se.Wor.'  Glo.'  'Pretty  tidy,' 
pretty  well.  Oxf.'  '  'Ow  d'  ee  get  an? '  'Tidy'  {or  pretty  tidy). 
e.An.'  '  I  fare  pretty  tidy,  kind  o'  middling,'  a  little  more  than 
moderate.  Nrf.  I  em  black,  but  tidy,  Gillett  S)ig.  Sol.  (i860)  i.  5. 
Suf.  '  Mornin'.  How  do  yew  git  on?'  'Oh,  sorter  half  tidy' 
(C.T.).  Cor.' '  A  tidy  little  fellow,' well-made  ;  plump.  'A  tidy 
little  pig.' 

Hence  (i)  Tidily,  adv.  in  moderately  good  health,  fairly 
well  ;  improving  in  health  ;  also  in  comb.  Good  tidily,  see 
Good,  adj.  10  ;  (2)  Tidy-like,  adj.  fairly  well,  in  moderate 
health. 

(I)  w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Mar.  18,  1899).  Not.  (J.H.B.) 
e.An.'  I'm  a-doing  pretty  tidily  now,  I'm  a-mendin' ;  e.An.*  Nrf. 
One  often  hears  of  a  person  unwell,  that  he  is  'very  sadly,'  and 
when  his  health  is  improved,  we  are  told  that  he  is  '  finely'  or 
'  good  tidily,' A',  tf  Q.  (.1865)  3rd  S.  vii.  406.  Suf.  (H.H.)  (2) 
s.Lan.'  '  An  heavv  arte  ? '     '  Well,  aw'm  tidy-loike.' 
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5.  Well-to-do,  prosperous,  esp.  in  phr.  tidy  to  do. 
Hrf.'     w.Cor.  I  have  heard  she's  tidy  to  do  (M.A.C.). 

6.  Lucky,  favourable. 

Lnk.  King  Acol,  grant  a  tydie  tirl,  Ramsay  Poems  (1800)  II.  aoi 

(Jam.). 

7.  Intelligent,  clever.    Cor."        8.  Smart,  brisk,  quick. 
War.8     Wor.  The  horse  'was  coming  at  a  tidy  pace,"  Evciliam 

Jni.{Nov.  II,  1899).  Hrt.  1  always  drives  a  toidy  rattle  down 
them  lonely  hills,  Geary  Riir.  Lijt  (1899)  76.  e.An.>  A  good  tidy 
stroke. 

Hence  Tidily,  adv.  handily,  smartly,  well  done. 

Der.»  To  do  a  thing  tidily,  handily.  Suf.  I  call  that  pretty  tidily 
done  IM.E.R.). 

9.  Pretty  good,  above  mediocrity ;  tolerably  good,  con- 
siderably above  the  average.     Also  used  advb. 

Der.  The  little  public  was  doing  'a  middlin'  tidy  business,' 
Vernev  Stone  Edge  (1868)  xviii.  Lin.  '  What  muscles  you  have  ! ' 
'  Muscles,  mester?  Ay,  they  be  tidy,'  Fenn  Dick  0'  Ihe  Fens  1x888) 
xiii.  Shr.i  Yo'n  got  a  tidy  pig  theer.  s.Pem.  Laws  Little  Eiig. 
(1888)421.  Sur.>  That  there  oak's  coming  out  quite  tidy.  Our 
paarson's  a  very  tidy  preacher.  Dor.  A  tidy  smith  he  be  too. 
Hare  Dnia/i  Kcllow  (1901)  215.  Som.  Abraham  had  been  a 
smartish  man  in  his  time,  and  a  tidy  wrestler  to  boot,  Raymond 
Love  and  Quiet  Life  ( iSg-j)  217.  Dev.  Thickee  Trim  is  a  tidy  dug 
tQ  tackle  a  badger,  Hewett  Peas.  5/>.  (1892)  73.  nw.Dev.' '  A  tidy 
'ouze '  means  a  moderately  good  house.     Very  common. 

10.  Considerable  in  size,  number,  &c. ;  large,  great, 
numerous,  esp.  in  phr.  a  tidy  bit,  tidy  lot,  &c. 

Ir.  Bringing  back  a  tidy  little  bit  of  money,  Barlow  Shamrock 
(1901)  6.  n.Cy.  (J.W.)  e.Ylis.'  A  tidy  bit  of  money,  MS.  add. 
(T.H.)  w.Yks.2  Lan.  There's  tidy  pay  at  that  job,  Clegg  Z)nwrf'5 
Loom  (1894)  60.  ne.Lan.  1  hed  a  tidy  bit  o'  brass,  Mather  Idylls 
(1895)  52.  s.Lan.>  It's  a  tidy  stretch  fro'  here  to  yore  hcawse. 
Chs.i,  s.Chs.',  Not.'  s.Not.  There's  a  tidy  bit  left  yet.  It's  a  tidy 
depth  J.P.K.).  Lin.i,  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  Lei.>  A  pritty  toidy  lot 
on 'em.  Nhp.' There's  a  tidy  mess  of  apples  on  the  tree.  War.^" 
Wor.  There  were  a  tidy  few  people  there,  Evesham  Jrn.  (Apr.  10, 
1899).  w.Wor.'  se.Wor.'  E  a  got  a  tidy  way  tu  walk  afore  a 
gels  wum.  Shr.i  They  tellen  me  as  'e's  comen  into  a  tidy  property. 
We'n  a  tidy  tuthree  o'  pars  this  'ear.  Hrf.'",  Glo.  (A.B.),  Glo.', 
Oxf.',  Brks.'  w.Mid.  There's  a  tidy  whack  of  grass  down  in  the 
slanks,  but  there  ain't  much  on  the  hills  CW.RM.).  Lon.  He'd 
give  him  a  tidy  dose,  too,  the  Crocus  would,  Mayhew  Land. 
Labour  [1851 )  I.  423.  Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  Suf.  Good  tidy  lot  (.C.T.) ; 
Suf.'  Ess.  There's  a  tidy  few  on  em  [seeds]  come  up  (H.H.M.). 
Ken.'  It's  a  tidy  step  right  down  to  the  house,  I  laj'.  w.Sns.  He 
had  a  tidy  bit  of  money  put  by,  Gordon  FiV/.  and  Doctor  (1897) 
290.  I.W.  Davis  hev  buried  a  tidy  lot,  Gray  Anitestey  ,  1889)  I. 
179.  Wil.  Hope  ta  'ave  a  tidy  crop,  Slow  Rhymes  (1870)  36. 
Dor.  There  be  a  tidy  few  o'  they  flints.  Hare  Dinah  Kellow  (1901) 
13.  w.Som.'  There  was  a  tidy  lot  o'  volks  there,  sure  'nough. 
Dev.  'Tis  tidy  money  to  the  likes  of  me,  PmLLrorrs  Sons  of 
Morning  {i(joo)  331.  Cor.  Your  Mammy's  arms  was  achin'.  For 
you  was  a  tidy  load,  Pearse  w.Cy.  Sngs.  (1902)  12  ;  Cor.^ 

Hence  (i)  Tidily,  adv.  considerably  ;  a  good  deal ;  (21 
Tidyish,  adj.  considerable  ;  many  ;  (3)  Tidy-sized,  adj.  of 
a  good  or  considerable  size. 

\i)  Nrf.   I  goes  out  on  the  platform  grumbling   pretty   tidily. 
Spilling  Giles  s  Trip,  12.   (3)  w.Yks.  (J.'W.),  Ken.  (W.F.S.)  Som. 
He'd  putten'  away  a  tidyish  bit  agen'  a  rhainy  day,  Leith  Lemon 
yerbena  (^i8g^)  86.     (3)  Dev.  Willee  plaize  tU  gieuszomc  tidy-sized 
ummits  ov  burd  an'  cheese,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892)  139.     Cor. 
Neckties  so  voluminous  that  a  woman  could  make  a  tidy-sized 
waistcoat  out  of  one!  Cornishman  (Oct.  6,  1894). 
11.  Pregnant. 
Sc.  Mackay.     CW.,  Ayr.  Applied  to  a  cow.     Also  to  a  woman  : 
as  '  a  tidy  bride,"  one  who  goes  home  to  the  bridegroom's  house 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy  (Jam.). 
TIDY,  see  Tiddy,  adj. 

TIE,  i;.'  and  5A.'  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Ircl.  and  Eng. 
Also  written  ty  Sc.  Ir.  n.Cy.  Lan. ;  tye  Sc.  N.Cy."  Nhp.' 
se.Wor.'  Brks.'  Dor.';  and  in  form  tee  N.Cy.'  Cum.'* 
n.Yks.  w.Yks.'*  Lan.  ne.Lan.'  [tai ;  ti.]  1.  v.  In  phr. 
(i)  to  lie  in,  lo  set  in  ;  usedcsp.  of  a  sickness  which  follows 
in  addition  to  another  already  there  ;  (2)  —  oj",  to  prevent, 
prohibit ;  (3)  —  on,  to  lay  the  responsibility  on  ;  to  call 
upon  ;  (4)  —  one's  hair  without  a  whang,  to  deceive  one  ; 
(5)  —  up,  («)  to  bind  up  sheaves  of  corn  in  a  band  of  corn- 


stalks; (b)  to  place  in  a  difficult  position  ;  (6)  —  up  pooak 
affoar  it's  full,  to  rise  up  from  an  insufficient  meal. 

(i)  Lan.'  (3)  Stf.  Happen  your  husband  tied  ye  off  marryin' 
afore  he  died  !  Comh.  Mag.  (Jan.  1894)  38  ;  If  t'mestcr  is  tied  off 
smokin'  he's  desprct  darksom,  lA.  40.  (3)  Lnk.  They  cannilie  put 
owre  a  dram.  An'  tied  the  crack  on  Leather  Tarn,  Murdoch  Doric 
Lyre  (1873)  10.  (4)  Flf.  (Jam.)  (5,  a)  Oxf.'  My  ole  dooman's 
agwain  tiein'  up  far  ma.     (6;  War.^     (6)  e.lfks.' 

2.  Comp.  (1)  Tie-band,  a  mining  term  :  a  piece  of  rope 
or  spun  yarn  used  in  securing  long  timber  or  rails  when 
being  sent  down  in  the  cage  ;  (2) -pot,  a  garland  ;  a  rosette 
of  ribbons  worn  by  women  ;  (3)  -tails,  herrings,  which 
being  gill-broken  cannot  be  hung  up  by  their  heads,  and 
are  therefore  tied  on  to  the  spits  by  their  tails  ;  (4)  -top, 
see  (2). 

(i)  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1888).  (a)  N.Cy.', 
Nhb.'  (3)  Ken.'  Though  they  are  just  as  good  eating  as  the 
others,  they  fetch  less  money.  '  Please,  sir,  mother  wants  a 
farthing's  worth  of  tie-tails  for  her  tea.'  (4)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790  ; 
Bailey  (1721) ;  N.Cy.'",  Nhb.',  n.Yks.'",  m.Yks.' 

3.  To  fetter  or  shackle  a  cow's  legs  while  milking  it. 
Cum.'*  Hence  Tiens,  or  Tyens,  sb.  pi.  upright  poles 
behind  the  cribs  in  a  stall  for  cows.    w.Cy.  (Hall.),  Dor.' 

4.  Fig.  To  marry.   Gen.  in  pass,  and  with  together  or  up. 
Frf.  When  ance  ye're  fairly  ty'd,  and  she  your  wife,  Morison 

Poems  (1790)  187.  Lnk.  When  I  and  my  Jenny  thegither  were 
tied,  Rodger  Poems  (1838)  7,  ed.  1897.  Don.  I  owe  ye  so  much 
for  t3'ing  me  up;  but,  j-er  riverince,  I'll  not  begridge  to  owe  ye 
twicet  as  much  if  ye  lowse  me  again  !  Macmanus  Bend  of  Road 
(1898)201.  LakeL"  '  Ah's  tied  ta  be  theer.'  That's  what  chap 
said  'at  was  gaan  ta  be  wed.  '  Nay,'  says  his  mudder,  '  thoo's  theer 
ta  be  tied.'  w.Yks.'  'Teed  to't  lag,'  married,  and  under  petticoat 
government.  Chs.^  He's  not  paid  for  a  quart  of  ale  since  I  was 
tied  to  him.  Brks.  I  kiiaws  a  deal  about  matreemony,  as  I  did 
oughter,  seein'  how  many  couples  I've  tied  tergether,  Havden 
Thatched  Cottage  (1902)  137.  e.An.'  Suf.  I  believed  what  Ihe 
young  spark  said,  that  the  blacksmith  had  really  tied  us  up, 
Betham-Edwards  A/orA /Jc^^ois' //rt// (1903)  309.  Ess.  Ticdup 
they  now  some  years  ha'  bin,  Clark  j.  Noakes  1,1839)  St.  181. 

5.  Fig.  To  constrain,  oblige,  compel ;  to  bind  by  moral 
compulsion.    Gen.  in  pp. 

Abd. '  Is'  tie  mysel'  up  till't,'  cried  the  factor  eagerly,  Macdonald 
Lossie  (1877)  Ixiii.  N.Cy.'  He's  tied  to  lose  his  way.  Nhb.  I'se 
tied  tae  ken,  Jones  Nhb.  (18711  213.  Dur.'  He's  tied  to  yan. 
Lakel."  Cum.'  He  was  ti't  to  gang,  an'  tit  to  work  when  he 
dud  gang ;  Cum.*  Wm.  What  hees  tied  ta  knaa  weel  anuff,  Spec. 
Dial.  (i88o)  pt.  ii.  30.  n.Yks.' Ah's  tied  t'gan;  n.Yks."  ne.Yks.' 
Ah's  tied  ti  leeak  efter  t'ineer.  He's  tied  ti  loss  hissen  ;  he  dizn't 
knaw  t'rooad.  e.Yks.'  Thoo's  lied  tl  cum  an  hear  oor  new 
preeacher.  m.Yks.'  Usually  associated  with  a  pronoun.  •  It  will 
tie  nobody  to  go.'  w.Yks.*  Am  teed  to  goa  on  wi'  't  yuh  see,  as 
ah  ha'  begun  !  Lan.  For  aw'll  bi  teed  to  heyct  mi  owd  hat,  Wood 
Hum.  Sketches.  9.  Not.'  Lin.  Thompson  Hist.  Boston  (1856) 
727.     n.Lin.'  He's  tied  to  be  here  soon,  for  he  sweethearts  oor  lass. 

6.  Used  impcrs.  in  pp.:  it  is  sure  to  be,  it  is  certain  or 
bound  to  happen. 

n.Yks.' It's  tied  to  be  seea.  ne.Yks.' '  Is't  boun  ti  rain?'  'It 
isn't  tied.'  n.Lin.  If  oor  Polly  weds  Jack,  an'  hcs  a  bairn,  it's  tied 
to  fall  doon  yon  well,  Peacock  Talcs  and  Rhymes    1886J  61. 

7.  Of  wood  :  to  pinch  the  saw  while  working.     Wil.' 

8.  To  exactly  equal  another  in  competition.     Gen.  in  pp. 
Nhp.',  Oxf.  (G.O.)    w.Som.'  My  dog  tied  yours,  so  they  must  run 

again. 

9.  sb.  Obs.  A  tie  wig. 

Sc.  Kinloch  Ballad  Bk.  (1837)  79,  ed.  1868.  Abd.  The  last 
man  who  wore  a  tj-e  in  Aberdeen  was  an  old  man  .  .  .  who  was 
so  taunted  and  quizzed  about  it,  that  for  j'ears  after  every  one 
had  abandoned  them  he  wore  his  folded  up  under  his  hat,  Ander- 
son Rhymes  (ed.  1867!  215, 

10.  A  hair-rope  with  which  to  hobble  or  shackle  cows 
while  being  milked. 

N.Cy.',  Cum.'*  n.Yks.  Bring  my  skecl  and  late  my  tee,  Meriton 
Praise  Ale  (1684)1.3.  ne.Yks.'  Gen.  made  of  horsehair,  with  a 
spliced  loop  at  one  end  and  a  knob  of  wood  at  the  other.  Com- 
monly called  'coo-tie.*     e.Yks.^  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.'.  nw.Der.' 

11.  A  chain  with  which  horses  arc  fastened  by  the  fore- 
foot to  one  spot  to  feed.  se.Wor.'  Hence  Tyebeetle, 
sb.  a  large  wooden  mallet  used  to  drive  the  '  tye-pin  '  into 
the  ground,    ib. 
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12.  An  impediment,  obstruction. 

Dev.  She  has  got  a  tie  in  her  speech.  Reports  Provhic.  (1885)  113. 

13.  Fig.   Obligation,  moral  compulsion  ;  necessity  ;  con- 
straint, burden,  care. 

Lnk.  Useful  to  ministers,  in  that  it  was  a  tye  upon  them  to  be 
well  versed  in  the  Bible,  Walker  Biog.  Prcsbyt,  (1724-32)  1.  165, 
ed.  1827.  n.Yks.i  Deean't  tew  yersel',  Thomas.  There's  nae  tie 
t"dee't  te  daay.  T'au'd  lady's  a  gret  age.  She'll  be  a  desper't 
tie  on  em  ;  n.Yks.'^  '  There's  neea  tie  in't,'  no  obligation.  w.Yks. 
i.J.W.)  Lan.  Wee  are  of  kin  and  so  have  some  ty  to  heipe  her, 
Diaty  H.  Newcome  (1661)  in  diet.  Soc.  Publ.  (1849)  XVill.  32. 
Oxf.  She  finds  the  children  a  great  tie  on  her  (CO.). 

Hence  Tiesome,  adj.  binding  or  confining,  as  requiring 
constant  attention.     n.Yks.'^  14.  A  foot-race  between 

two  competitors. 

Ken.  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  in  1638,  left  the  yearly  sum  of  £20,  to 
be  paid  to  two  young  men  and  two  maids,  who,  on  May  19th, 
yearly,  should  run  a  tie  at  Old  Wives'  Lees,  in  Chilham,  and 
prevail,  Hasted  Hist.  Ken.  II.  787;  (Hall.);  Ken.'^ 

TIE,  v.'^  Hrf.  [tai.]  [Not  known  to  our  other 
correspondents.]     To  freeze.     (VV.W.S.) 

TIE,  sb?  Som.  Cor.  Also  written  tye  Cor.'^  [tai.] 
A  featlier-bed  ;  a  bed  of  any  kind.  Gen.  in  comp.  Bed- 
tie  (q.v.). 

Som.  (Hall.),  w.Som.'  Cor.  As  master-mariner,  I  say  give  me 
a  feather-tie  ashore  sometimes,  Harris  Our  Cove  (1900)  188; 
Cor.°  m.Cor.  The  bed-tie  and  pillows  she  died  'pon  .  .  .  was  up 
High  Street  in  a  pawnshop.  .  .  There  was  the  very  tie,  I  knawed 
un  in  a  minute.  Penberthy  Warp  and  Woof,  13. 

TIE,  sb.^     Nrf.    [tai.]     A  pinafore. 

(A.P.);  Put  on  the  child's  tie,  and  get  her  ready  for  dinner 
(W.R.E.). 

[Cp.  Teye,  of  a  cofyr  or  forcer,  ieca,  thecarium  [Prompt.).] 

TIE,  see  Tye,  si.» 

TIED,  pp.  and  ppl.  adj.  Irel.  Cum.  Chs.  e.An.  Som. 
Also  in  form  ti't  Cum.'"  [taid  ;  tid.]  1.  #.  Inphr.  (i) 
fit  to  be  tied,  in  a  great  passion,  needing  control  or  restraint; 
(2)  tied  by  the  teeth  or  tooth,  see  below  ;  (3)  —  up,  consti- 
pated. 

(i)  N.I.'  He  was  fit  to  be  tied.  (2)  Cuni.^  Cattle  and  sheep 
stray  from  a  bare  pasture,  but  are  tied  by  the  teeth  in  a  good  one; 
Cum."  Chs.i ;  Chs.^  'Tied  by  the  tooth,'  a  curious  expression, 
e.xplaining  why  sheep  and  cattle  do  not  break  through  fences, 
though  they  are  bad,  because  the  pasture  is  good,  which  prevents 
rambling.  3^  e.An.'  w.Som.'  I  be  terr'ble  a-tied  up  in  my 
inside  ;  and  all  the  doctor's  stuff  don't  do  me  no  good. 
2.  ppl.  adj.   Of  wool :  matted  in  growth. 

w.Som.*  Fleeces  are  often  found  like  pieces  of  felt ;  these  are 
tied  fleeces.  Farmers  in  bargaining  for  the  sale  of  their  wool 
often  say  :  '  Aay  aa'n  u-gau't  u  tuyd  vleez  tu  mee  nae'um '  [I 
have  not  got  a  matted  fleece  to  m3'  name]. 

TIEFIL,  TIEHEER,  TIEHIE,  see  Tifle, Teicher,  Tee- 
hee. 

TIEL,  ■y.    Sh.I.    To  sail  fast.    S.  &  Ork.' 

TIELEDDER,  adv.  Yks.  At  a  great  pace,  running 
very  fast.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

TIEND,  TIERCE,  see  Teind,  Terce. 

TIERING,  sb.  Cum.'"  Wm.'  ne.Lan.'  e.Lan.'  Also 
written  tearing  Cum.'*;  and  in  form  tiring  ne.Lan.' 
[tia'(r)in.]  The  ceilingor  rendering  of  aroof;  the  plastering 
under  slates.     Cf.  teer. 

TIERM,  see  Term. 

TIER-RANGER,  sb.     Lon.     A  river  pirate. 

We  took  no  Tier-rangers,  nor  Truckers,  nor  Dredgermen,  nor 
other  evil-disposed  persons,  but  went  ashore  atWapping,  Dickens 
Ripr.  Pieces  (1858)  Down  luit/i  Tide;  Many  of  these  tier-rangers 
or  river  pirates  have  a  ruffianly  appearance,  Mayhew  LoHrf.  Labour 
(cd.  1862'!  IV.  370. 

TIERS,  aA.  pi.  Brks.  Dor.  Som.  [tai'gz.]  1.  Short 
lengths  of  cord,  cut  for  the  purpose  of  tying  the  sacks 
when  measuring  up  corn.  w.Som.'  2.  Persons  who 
'  tie  '  or  have  equal  scores  in  a  game  or  competition.  See 
Tie,  V.'  8. 

Brks.  When  it  cum  to  playing  off  the  ties,  there  wur  dree 
Somersetshire  tiers,  and  two  of  our  side,  Hughes  Scour.  IV/n'tc 
Horse  (1859)  vii.     Dor.' 

TIERT,  TIETICK,  TIEVER,  see  Tart,  adj.,  Teetick, 
Tiver. 


TIE'VES,  sb.  Sh.I.  In  comp.  (i)  Tieves-geit,  (2) 
•nicket,  the  lapwing,  Vanellus  vulgaris.  Swainson  Birds 
{1885)  184. 

TIF,  see  Tough. 

TIFF,  5i.'  and  v.^  In  gen.  dial,  and  colloq.  use  in  Sc. 
Irel.  and  Eng.  Also  in  form  lift  Sc.  (Jam.)  Cai.'  In  Nhb. 
Dur.'  Cum.*n.Yks.'=34  ^.Yks.  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.' ■""■  ne.Lan.' 
m.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Chs.'  s.Chs.'  Lin.'  War.=  Shr.'     [tif  ;  tift.] 

1.  sb.   A  slight  quarrel  or  altercation;  a  dispute;  an  angry 
discussion. 

Sc.  Had  you  a  tift?  Tweeddale  Afo^(i896)  41.  Cai.'  Abd. 
I'd  heard  a'  their  tiff  an'  seen  a'  the  makin'  up,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free 
Press  (Sept.  i,  igoo).  Lnk.  We've  had  oor  bits  o'  trials,  wife, 
Oor  bits  o'  lifts  as  weel,  Nicholson  Idylls  (1870)  97.  Lth.  Qam.) 
Bwk.  Jealous  lifts  an'  quarrels  Part  ye  only  for  a  wee,  Calder 
Poems  (1897)  235.  n.Ir.  Him  an'  me  had  haen  a  bit  tift,  Lyttle 
Paddy  McQuillan,  93.  Nhb.  His  uncle  an'  him  had  a  bit  lift, 
Graham  Red  Scaur  (1896)  258.  Dur.',  Lakel.^  Cum.'  It  wasn't 
a  fratch  ;  it  was  nobbet  a  bit  of  a  tiff;  Cum.",  n.'yks.'2  4  e.Yks. 
Nicholson  Flk.  Sp.  (1889)  30.  w.Yks.  They  chonced  to  have  a 
bit  ov  a  tiff.  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1894)  9;  w.YkB.'"^,  m.Lan.', 
s.Lan.i,  Chs.',  Not.',  n.Lin.',  Nhp.',  War.^^  Shr.'  The  Missis  an' 
me  'ad'n  a  bit  of  a  tilt,  an'  I  gid  'cr  notice  ;  Shr.^,  Hrf.^,  OxT. 
(G.O.)  Som.  The  quarrel  .  .  .  which  might  easily  have  passed  as 
a  mere  lovers'  tiff,  Raymond  Sam  and  Sabina  (1894)  xiv.     Cor.^ 

2.  A  fit  of  anger  or  ill-humour.    Also  in  phr.  to  take  tiff 
or  t/ie  tift,  to  take  offence. 

se.Sc.  Next  in  comes  Bettie  i'  a  tift,  Donaldson  Poems  (1809) 
135.  Nhb.  For  oft  they've  been  i'  plaguy  tifts,  Wilson  Newc. 
Railway  (1843)  i°i-  n.Yks.^  w.Yks.  He  went  aht  in  a  tift, 
Yksiiian.  (Sept.  1878)  171  ;  w.Yks.'^  Lan.  Th'  owd  woman  flew 
into  a  bit  of  a  tiff,  Staton /.ooHiiHrt/:)' (c.  1861)  28.  s.Chs.'  Nhp.' 
She's  taken  tiff.  e.An.'  She  was  in  a  tiff.  Suf.'  'A  fare  ta  be  in 
a  tiff. 

Hence  Tiffy  or  Tifty,  adj.  given  to  fits  of  ill-temper  ; 
petulant,  touchy,  irritable,  uncertain  in  temper. 

Sc.  Mackay.  Cld.  (Jam.),  w.Yks.5,  ne.Lan.'  s.Chs.' Yoa- aan- 
mahynd  aay  yu  spee'kn  too  Or — do)z  u  bit  tifti.  e.An.^  Don't  be 
tiffy,  fair  damsel.  Brks.',  Sur.',  Sus.'  w.Som.'  Her  widn  be  so 
bad  nif  her  wadn  so  mortal  tiffy. 

3.  A  struggle  ;  a  task  requiring  a  great  muscular  effort. 
See  also  Tifter,  4. 

e.Yks.'  Ah  pagged  fahve  stecan  o'  floor  heeani,  an  a  bonny  tift 
Ah  had  wi't,  MS.  add.  (J.H.) 

4.  The  act  of  struggling  in  a  wanton  or  dallying  manner. 
Lth.  (Jam.)      5.  v.  To  quarrel,  dispute;  to  contend,  argue. 

n.Yks.'  ;  n.Yks.*  '  They  may  tew't  and  tift  it  amang  'em,'  settle 
the  subject  themselves.     w.Yks.  They  did  tift  intul't,  an'  reight 
an'  all,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Mar.  25,  1899"!.     Shr.* 
6.  To   excite ;    to   irritate.      Lin.   (Hall.),    Lin.',   Som. 
(Hall.)  7.   To  scold,  rate  ;   to  betray  hurt  feelings 

passionately.   Bnff.',  Cld.  (Jam.),  m.Yks.'     Hence  Tif  ting, 
sb.  a  scolding  or  quarrelling  bout ;  a  scolding. 

Sc.  Mackay.     n.Yks.'  They  gave  me  a  bonny  tilting  ;  n.Yks.* 
8.    To    hinder,    delay,    struggle    against;     to    struggle 
phj'sically  ;  to  make  a  great  effort. 

Cld.  (Jam. J  e.Yks.'  Ah  carried  it,  but  it  ga  ina  a  tiftin,  MS., 
add.  (T.H.)  w.Yks.  Esp.  as  one  does  in  trying  to  force  one's  way 
through  a  crowd.  '  Ther  wor  some  tiftin'  on't  to  get  in,  an'  reight 
an'  all,'  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Mar.  25,  1899). 

TIFF,  56.*  and  t/.'^  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Lan.  Glo.  Oxf.  Suf. 
Som.  Also  in  form  tift  Sc.  (Jam.)  Cum."  ne.Lan.'  [tif; 
tift.]       1.5*.   A  small  draught  of  liquor. 

Sc.  Skreigh  gathered  up  his  mouth,  and  sipped  his  tiff  of  brandy 
punch  with  great  solemnity,  Scott  Guy  M.  (1815)  xi.  Elg.  Wha 
wadna  like  but  to  be  there  At  sic  a  tift?  Couper  Poetry  (,1804)  II. 
221.  Cum.  Monnie  a  tift  o'  yell,  Stagg  Misc.  Poems  (ed.  1807)  3; 
Cum.'",  ne.Lan.',  Glo.'  Oxf.  Small  beer  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  is  so  called  ^K.).  Suf.'  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial. 
IV. Eng.  (1825).  [A  glass  of  white  wine,  or  a  tiff  of  punch, 
Fielding  Amelia  (1751")  bk.  viii.  x.] 

2.  V.  Obs.  To  quaff;  to  drink  off  at  a  draught.  Gen. 
with  oj/'. 

Sc.  Tifted  canty  wine,  Hamilton  Horace,  39  (Jam.).  Fif.  The 
siller  stoups  on  heigh  upliftit  Were  tootit  in  a  whip  and  tiftit, 
Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  loi.  Nhb.  Na  remnants  1  beg.  Came, 
came  [iiV],  tiff  it  off.  Bring  a  second,  dear  Peg,  Crispin  Advice 
to  Advised  (1803)  4.     Glo.  Horae  Subsecivae  (1777)  431. 
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TIFF,  sA.a  Yks.  [tif.]  In  phr.  at  every  tiff  and  turn, 
on  all  occasions,  at  every  opportunity. 

w.Yks.  Tha'll  happen  get  one  at  tha  connot  heckle  at  as  tha  does 
at  ivvery  till  an  turn,  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1896)  54;  Spendin' 
brass  at  ivvery  tidand  turn,  ib.  Griines'  Visil,  11. 

TIFF,  v.^  Obs.  Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   To  fall  headlong.    (Hall.) 

TIFF,  see  Tift,  sb.^^,  v},  Tough. 

TIFFANY, s6.   Yks.   [tifani.]     1.  Strong, fine-nieshcd 
gauze,  out  of  which  sieves  are  made.    n.Yks.'*,  ne.Yks.' 
2.  A  fine  gauze  sieve,  for  separating   line   Hour.      Cf. 
tenis(e. 

n.Yks. •=,  ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.  Marshall  liur.  Econ.  (1788); 
e.Yks.'  A  tiflany  was  used  in  dressing  the  white  flour  of  which 
puddings  and  the  ridier  kinds  of  pastry  were  made,  MS.  add. 
(T.H.)  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Bran  worked  through  a  tiflany,  Lucas 
Sliid.  Niddfidalec.  1883)  15. 

Hence  Tiffany-cakes,  sb.  pi.,  see  below. 

w.Yks.  They  also  made  '  lilTany  cakes'  of  whcaten  (lour,  whicli 
was  separated  from  the  bran  by  being  worked  tlirough  the  haii- 
sievc  -  tiflany,  or  temse,  Lucas  Zoologiil  (1879)  3rd  S.  III.  358. 

TIFFEN,  V.  Ohs.  Lin.  To  toughen,  make  tough  ;  to 
become  tough.     See  Tough. 

n.Lin.'  The  land  is  better  for  it,  it  tifl'ens  it,  and  binds  it  together. 
Review  Agric.  (1800)  318. 

TIFFENING,  ppl.  adj.  Ess.  [ti-fanin.]  In  comb. 
Tiffening  work,  the  lighter  part  of  a  man's  work.  Cf. 
tifle,  5. 

.  When  I  was  there  before,  there  was  Hagger  doing  the  tiffenin 
work,  and  I  won't  have  only  the  heavy  work  (S.P.H.). 

TIFFIN,  s6.    Cum."    A  moment  of  time.     (s.v.  Twink.) 

TIFFLE,  see  Tifle. 

TIFFTAFFLE,  v.  Not.  [ti'f-tafl.]  To  talk  in  a 
bantering  manner ;  to  joke;  to  make  repartee. 

s.Not.  Whenivcr  A  cums  across  'im,  A  have  a  bit  o'  tifl'-taflling 
talk  wee  'im  (J.P.  K.). 

TIFFY-TAFFY,  sb.  and  v.     n.Cy.  Yks,     [ti'fi-tafi.] 

1.  sb.  A  triflcr,  dawdler ;  one  who  works  in  an  idle, 
trifling  fashion.  n.Cy.  (Hall.),  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.'  Cf. 
tifle.  2.  A  diflicult  piece  of  work.  n.Cy.  (Hall.), 
N.Cy.^       3.  t/.   To  dawdle,  trifle.     c.Yks.^ MS. add.  [T.W.) 

TIFLE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Lin. 
Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Glo.  Bdf  c.An.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in 
forms  tiefil  n.Dcv. ;  tiffle  Sc.  Nhb.'  Not.'  Lin.  Lei.'  Nhp.' 
War."  Glo.  Bdf  e.An.'  w.Som.'  Dev.'  Cor.'=;  tyfell 
N.Cy.'  [tai'fl ;  tifl.]  \.v.  Obs.  To  entangle;  to  disorder, 
tumble  or  disarrange  ;  to  rulillc.     Sec  Taffle. 

N.Cy.' ;  N.Cy.2  Standing  corn  or  grass  is  tilled  when  trodden 
down.  e.Yks.  Yow  are  not  to  Ictte  it  (wette  or  greene  grasse) 
stande  above  three  d,-\yes  afore  you  throwe  it  out  againe  and  gette 
it  well  tifled  in.  Best  Riir.  Econ.  (164 1)  33.  w.Yks.  Willan  Lis/ 
Wds.  {i&ii).  ne.Lan.^  Glo.  Horae  Subsecivae  [itt])  431.  Ess. 
Monthly  Mag.  (1815)  I.  125. 

2.  Fig.  To  tumble  or  toss  about  as  a  restless  person  does 
in  bed  ;  to  act  as  a  swivel-joint  in  a  piece  of  mechanism. 
n.Yks.*  Hence  Tifling,  ppl.  adj.  turning  from  side  to 
side  ;  changeable,  not  to  be  relied  on. 

lb.  '  A  tifling  sort  of  a  body,'  one  of  changeable  purposes. 

3.  To  unravel  or  unweave  threads  of  cloth  ;  to  fray.  Ccn. 
with  out. 

w.Som.'  That  there  stuff  on't  do  'thout  he's  a-hem'd — he'll  all 
tifly  out.  Dev.  DOec  'old  up  yer  frock  ;  .  .  tha  bottom  aw'n  'II  be 
tifllcd  out,  and  covered  wi'  mucks,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892)  140. 
Cor.'  This  cloth  does  not  wear  well  ;  it  tifles  out ;  Cor.^ 

Hence  (1)  Tiefilled, //>/.  adj.  unravelled,  frayed;  (2) 
TifBing,  sb.  the  thread  drawn  from  any  textile  fabric  ;  a 
small  thready  fragment ;  an  unravelling,  shred.    Gen.  in  pi. 

(0  n.Dev.  Freycd  ribbins  and  ticfil'd  rattletraps,  Rock  ymi  an' 
Nell  ^^86^)  st.  iil.  ,2)  w  Soni.'  I  could  not  get  any  cotton  to 
match,  so  I  was  obliged  to  hem  it  with  tifllings.  Dev.  (L.S.\ 
Cor. '2 

4.  To  wrangle,  dispute  ;  to  tussle.  Not.',  Lei.'  5.  To 
trifle,  idle,  potter  about ;  to  do  a  little  work  in  a  trifling, 
idle  way.     Gen.  with  about. 

Not.'  Lei.'  Ahn  bin  a  lilllin'  about  the  gyaa'din  a  bit.  I 
wonder  you  didn't  hit  that  hare  while  she  was  tiflling  along  [i.e. 
trotting  oflf  unconcernedly  among  the  turnips].     War.^  ;  War.^  I 


be  belter,  but  I  can  only  just  tilllc  about  in  the  garden.  Bdf. 
Batchelor  Anal,  Eng.  Lang.  (1809)  ■4^'  e.An.'  Suf.  He  can 
only  go  liftlin"  about  C.L.F.).  Ess.  'I  tiftlc  about  a  little,'  i.e. 
when  too  weak  to  do  much  (M.R.). 

Hence  (i)  Tiffler,  sb.  a  trifler,  idler  ;  (2)  Tiffletaffle,  v. 
to  work  in  a  trifling,  idle  fashion  ;  (3)  TifBinp;,  sb.  slight 
eniployment;  (4)  Tiffling  toity,  phi:,  fig.  raining  in  a 
drizzling,  slopping  manner;  see  below. 

(I  Lei.'  (2  War.3  ^3)  Cmb.  (W.W.S.)  (4)  Ess.  '  It  is  a  bad 
day  to  go  out;'  you  hear  a  woman  say,  'Childcr,  stay  at  home 
and  don't  go  to  school.  It  is  tifUing  toitty,'  Barinc-Gould  Golden 
Featlter,  i. 

e.  To  grow  weary;   to  tire;    to  become  exhausted  or 

worn  out.        n.Yks.'     w.Yks.  Tmoresbv  Z.;//.  (1703   ;  w.Yks.'* 

7.  To  do  any  small  fidgety  job  requiring  care  or  nicety. 
Nhb.',  Not.',  Lei.',  Nhp.'  Hence  (i)  Tiffler,  sb.  one  who 
does  little  odd  jobs  cleverly;  (2)  TiffiiTx%,  ppl.  adj.  requiring 
care  and  nicety. 

(i)  Lei.'  'Tiffler  Jiick'  was  the  nickname  of  a  locksmith  at 
Congerstone  noted  for  his  ingenuity  in  contriving  and  skill  in  con- 
structing a  number  of  small  appliances.  (2)  Not.'  Lei.'  A  little 
titflin'  job.     Nhp.'  You  can't  get  on  fast  with  such  a  lilTling  job. 

8.  sb.  Any  short  piece  of  thread  ;  an  unwoven  thread 
from  a  piece  of  cloth,  &c.     Gen.  in  pi. 

Dev.  Dawntee  draw  awl  they  titlles  down  'pon  tha  floor,  else 
yfl'll  'ave  tu  pick  urn  up  wan  by  wan,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892)  ; 
Dev.'  Any  light  downy  particles,  such  as  the  flocks  of  down  which 
fly  about  the  room  when  the  beds  are  made  up.  nw.Dev.'  Cor.' ; 
Cor.*  Your  dress  is  covered  with  tifles  ;  Cor.^ 

9.  A  slight  breeze  or  ripple  of  wind.     Cf.  taffle,  8. 

Ayr.  Wo  had  run  owrc  wi'  a  fine  tiflle  o'  win'  frae  the  west, 
AiNSLiE  Land  of  Burns  {ei.  1892)  127. 

10.  A  scuffle,  tussle,  fight. 

Lin.  France  and  Germany  were  in  a  bit  of  a  tiflle  (I.W.). 

[5.  I  tyfell  with  my  fyngers,  or  busye  mysellc  longe 
aboute  a  thyng  to  make  it  well  to  the  countcntyng  of  my 
mynde, /f  tiffe,  Palsgr.  (1530I.] 

TIFLED,  ppl.  adj.  n.Cy.  Yks.  [taifld.]  Of  a  horse  : 
sprained  in  the  back. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)  w.Yks.  A  tifled  horse,  when  broken  above  the 
loyns,  TuoRESBY  Lett.  (1703');  w.Yks.'*  [It  is  sometimes  hard 
to  distinguish  an  inflammation  from  a  sprain,  or  what  is  called 
'  tifled  in  the  back,'  Knowlson  Calllc  Doctor  (1834)  303.] 

TIFT,  i-6.'  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Also 
in  form  tiff  Sc.  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  s.Chs.'  nw.Uer.'     [tift ;  tif.] 

1.  Order,  condition  ;  state  of  mind  or  body  ;  esp.  in  phr. 
in  tift,  in  good  condition,  in  trim  or  mood. 

Sc.  To  keep  the  temper-pin  in  tiff,  Ramsay  Tea-Table  Misc. 
(1724)  I.  59,  ed.  1871.  Rnf.  When  ye  feel  in  lift  Let's  hear  o' 
your  Poetic  gift,  Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  74.  Gall.  A  poet's 
muse  is  in  tift  when  she  sings  well  ;  corn  is  also  in  tift  when  it  is 
dry,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  Kcb.  Man,  he's  in  gran'  tifl", 
Armstrong  Kirkiebrae  (1896)  313.  Cum.'  He's  i'  girt  tift  to-day. 
n.Yks.*  In  good  tift.  w.Yks.  Ah'm  i'  rare  good  tift,  Leeds  Merc. 
Siippl.  (Mar.  25,  1899).  Lan.  Davies  Races  (18561  273.  n  Lan.' 
I'se  in  rare  tift  fer  owte  ta-day.  ne.Lan.'  e.Lan.'  A  person  stout 
and  healthy  is  said  to  be  '  in  good  tiff.'  s.Lan.'  He  were  just  i' 
th'  reet  tifl' for  a  feight.     s.Chs.',  nw.Der.' 

Hence  Tiffy,  adj.  in  good  condition  ;  well,  healthy. 

Sc.  Jamie  was  fettle,  an'  tilTy  an'  trim,  Donald  Poems  (1867)  62. 

2.  Mood,  humour  ;  mood  of  the  moment. 

Sc.  Thrice  Bessie  farted,  gae  a  rift.  Rubbing  her  head,  was  out 
of  tift,  Pennecuik  Coll.  (1787)  11.  Dmb.  It  tak's  nae  Solomon  to 
see  That  this  bit  moral  tift  is  meant  for  me,  Salmon  Gowodean 
(1868)  77.  Peb.  It.  ..  Inspires  the  mind  wi' rhyming  tift,  Affleck 
Poet.  Wis.  (1836)  88. 

3.  A  short  fit  of  doing  anything.  Cum.*,  ne.Lan.'  4.  A 
period  of  time,  esp. with  the  idea  of  tediousness  orduration. 

Sc. '  A  lang  tift,'  a  long  discourse  ( J  am.X  Rnf.  Tho'  I'm  damped 
whyles  a  tift,  Webster  Rliymes  (1835)  no. 

TIFT,  v."-  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Glo.  e.An.  Dev.  Also 
in  form  tiff  Glo.'  e.An.»  Dev.  [tift ;  tif.]  1.  To  dress 
up  or  out ;  to  array  ;  to  decorate,  array  in  one's  best 
clothing,  &c. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  n.Yks.'  Get  thyself  washed  and  lifted  up 
a  bit.  e.Yks.  Marshall /?M>-.  ffOH.  i;i788\  Glo.  You  are  finely 
tiffed  ofl"indeed,  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  M.) ;  Glo.'  e.An.*  You 
arc  tiffed  out  like  Sunday.     Dev.  Horae  Siibsecivae  (1777)  431. 
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Hence  Tiftan,  vbl.  sb.  the  act  of  decking  or  adorning. 
With  n/f  and  up.  Bnff.i  2.  To  put  in  good  order;  to 
adjust,  put  to  rights. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.).  Bn£f.'  Frf.  The  fidlcr  lifted  ilka  string,  Morison 
Poems  (1790)  23.  n.Cy.  GitosE  (.1790).  n.Vks.^  ■  Tifted  up,' 
cleansed  and  put  into  order.  e.Yks.  Marshall  7?H)-.£<:o«.  (1788). 
ni.Yks.'     s.Lan.  Picton  Dial.  (1865)  15. 

3.  Obs.  To  spread  out  grass  in  the  process  of  haymaking. 

e.Yks.  Many  thinges  belonge  to  the  tiltinge  of  hay,  Best  Riir. 
Ecoii.  (1641)  32. 

[1.  &  jiay  busken  vp  bilyue,  blonkkej  to  sadel,  Tyffen 
he[r]  takles,  trussen  her  males,  Cawayite  (c.  1360)  1129. 
OFr.  tiffer,  tifer,  to  adorn  (La  Curne).] 

TIFT,  sb.^  and  v.'^  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Also  in  forms  tiff,  tyiff  Abd.  (Jam.)  [tift ;  tif.]  1.  sb.  A 
sudden  breeze  or  gust  of  wind  ;  fig.  an  inspiration,  afflatus. 

Sc.  Wi'  yae  tift  o'  the  norland  wind,  Herd  Coll.  Sngs.  (1776) 
I.  26  ;  The  phr.  '  a  tift  of  wind '  is  properly  used  only  in  relation 
to  wind  when  it  stirs  or  lifts  up  in  the  air,  dust,  straw,  &c.  (Jam.) 
Rnf.  Friends  and  flatterers  .  .  .  Says  I  hae.  Lord  bless  their  souls, 
O'  nature's  fire  a  tift,  Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  208. 

Hence  (i)  A-tift,  adv.,  Jig.  on  the  alert;  (2)  Tiftie,  adj. 
inspired,  uplifted. 

(i)  Rnf.  'Twas  sun  and  moon  that  cheered  the  lift,  First  rous  d 
his  sordid  mind  a  tift,  Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  156.  (2)  Frf.  A 
mad  poetess  .  .  .  Wad  prefer  a  young  man  for  her  heart  and  her 
han'  Before  aneneither  tastie  nor  tiftie,  Johnston  Poems  (1869)  184. 

2.  Obs.   A  whiff,  sniff. 

Lth.  The  Auld  Granies  took  a  tift  O'  guid  brown-twist  tobacco, 
Sae  Strang,  Bruce  Poems  (1813)  II.  loi. 

3.  A  sudden  flight  ;  great  haste,  precipitation. 

Dmf.  Ae  night  a  craw  flew  in  a  tift  Wi'  a  great  lade  amang  the 
drift,  Hawkins  Poems  (1841)  V.  41.  Nhb.  Still  to  extend  it  in  a 
tift  They're  making  preparation,  Richardson  Borderer  s  Table-bk. 
(1846)  VIII.  193.     w.Yks.i 

4.  A  state  of  gasping  or  panting ;  a  condition  of  breath- 
lessness  from  exertion. 

Cum."  It  is  used  of  a  person  being  in  earnest,  breathing  short 
with  earnestness,  and  so  being  in  a  tift  means  being  in  earnest. 
Wm.  There  sat  the  auld  witch  Mary  Beaynes,  O'  in  a  tift  and 
sweet,  Whitehead  Leg.  (1853)  38. 

5.  A  short  suppressed  cougli.  Wm.  (J.M.)  6.  v.  To 
eject  anything  from  the  lips.  Abd.  (Jam.)  7.  To  breathe 
hard  ;  to  pant. 

Lakel.''  Cum.  Come  tiftan  many  o'  couple,  Stagg  Misc.  Poems 
(ed.  1807)  5  ;  Cum.«  n.Wm.  It  raaks  yan  tift,  does  runnin  (B.K.). 
s.Wm.  (J.A.B.)  n.Lan.' It's  geen  me  a  tiftinclim'in  that  hill;  it's 
sooa  brant.  ne.Lan.^ 
8.  To  cough  ;  see  below. 
Wm.  '  There  mun  be  summat  wrang  wi'  'er,  she's  nivver  dun 
tiften.'  '  She  hez  a  laal  tiften  bit  of  a  cough."  The  word  in  the 
Windermere  district  expresses  the  short,  half-suppressed  catching 
or  hacking  cough  which  is  caused  by  a  tickling  in  the  throat,  or 
even  better  by  the  necessity  to  cough,  as  in  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  accompanied  by  pain  in  coughing.  It  is  a  very  common 
word  (J.M.). 

TIFT,  sb.^  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  small  boat.     (Hall.) 

TIFT,  v.^  Sh.I.  [tift.]  To  beat  like  a  pulse;  to 
throb  ;  to  tingle  with  pain. 

Da  blister  brook,  an'  she  wis  tinkin'  hit  [a  thumb]  wis  gaen  ta 
bad,  be  da  wye  'at  hit  wis  tiftin',  Sh.  News  (Jan.  ai,  1899); 
S   &  Ork.^ 

TIFT,  see  Tiff,  si.'  = 

TIFTER,s6.  Sc.  Wm.Yks.  Lan.  [ti'ftafr.]  1.  A  stiff 
breeze  with  a  tossing  sea  ;  a  short  time  of  stormy  weather; 
exposure  to  stormy  weather.     See  Tift,  sb.^ 

Bntf.i     n.Yks.2  That  boat  has  had  a  titter. 

2.  Fig.   A  quandary  ;  adifficult  or  disagreeable  position. 
Sc.  To  be  in  a  tifter,  i.e.  in  a  diflicult  and  disagreeable  position 

where  one  is  likely  to  be  severely  reprimanded,  Mackay.     Rxb. 
He's  in  an  unco  tifter  the  day  iJah.). 

3.  A  fit  of  bad  temper  or  ill-humour ;  a  quarrel  ;  a  fight. 
Bnff.i     Wm.  But  when  he'd  gitten  rid  of  his  bit  of  a  tifter  He 

oppen'd  oot,  Sf>ec.  Dial.  (1877)  pt.  i.  42.     m.Lan.' 

4.  A  struggle,  hard  endeavour ;  anything  requiring 
muscular  exertion  or  effort. 

e.Yks.   My  word!    but   it  wor  a  bit  of  a  tifter  gettin'  in  to 


t'  Mechanics,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Mar.  25,  1899)  J  e.Yks.'  MS.  add. 
(T.H.) 

5.  A  hurry,  bustle. 

n.Lan.i  Du  it  quietly  now,  an'  don't  be  i'  sic  a  tifter  ower  it. 

6.  The  scrubbing  of  a  house  from  top  to  bottom.    n.Yks.'^ 
TIG,  V.  and  sb.'^     Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakel.  Cuin.  Yks. 

Lan.  Wor.  Oxf.  Cor.    pni.  and  pp.  tug  w.Yks.^    [tig.] 

I.  V.   To  touch  gently  ;  to  give  a  light  tap  or  touch,  used 
esp.  in  the  game  of '  touch  last '  or  '  tig.'     Cf.  tick,  v.'^ 

Sc.  He,  who  has  received  the  stroke,  is  said  to  be  tiggit  till  he 
gives  it  to  another  (Jam.).  Ayr.  I  could  tig  the  'dividual  spot  wi' 
my  wee  finger  the  morn,  Service  Notaiidiims  (i8go)  57.  Dmf. 
It's  just  bairns'  play,  yon  dabbing  and  tigging  with  the  hands, 
Hamilton  Mawkin  (1898)  254.  Ant.  Ballymena  Obs.  (1892). 
S.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  (1890).  e.Dur.',  Cum."  n.Yks.oAh  didn't 
hit.  Ah  nobbut  tigg'd  him.  e.Yks.  Thompson  Hist.  Welton  (1869) 
171.  w.Yks.123;  w.Yks. 5  Used  in  the  juvenile  games  of  '  Squat' 
and  '  Owd-Pig."  Lan.'.  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Wor.  (J.R.W.) 
Oxf.  'Tig  me  if  you  can,"  phr.  used  in  game  of  '  tig'  (CO.). 

Hence  (i)  tig  and  tic,  phr.  a  close  shave,  'touch  and 
go';  (2)  Tigger,  sb.  the  principal  person  or  '  toucher'  in 
the  game  of'hie-spy';  see  below;  (3)  Tiggings,  i6. //., 

(4)  tig  me  if  you   can,  phr.  the   game   of  'touch   last'; 

(5)  — touch  timmer,  (6)  — touch  wood,  phr.  the  game  of 
'touch  wood';    also   called  Tiggy-touchwood  (q.v.,  s.v. 

Tiggy). 

(I)  Gall.  It  was  tig-an'-tie  wi't  (J.M.).  (2)  Wgt.  In  Hie  Spy 
there  is  one  bo}'  called  the  '  tigger,'  or  '  toucher,'  who  stays  in  the 
den,  shutting  his  eyes  until  the  others  go  and  hide.  They  call 
out  from  their  hiding-places,  whereupon  the  'tigger' comes  out  of 
the  den  to  search  for  them  (A.W.).  (3)  n.Yks.  (I.W.),  n.Yks." 
(4)  Edb.  Join  the  merry  ring  at  ...  '  Tig  me  if  you  can,'  Blackw. 
Mag.  (Aug.  1821)  38.  (5)  ib.  I  can  jink  as  nimbly  at  'tig  touch 
timmer,'  ib.  33.  (6)  Cum.  Tig-touch-wood,  four  corners,  or  twenty 
gams  mair,  Anderson  Ballads  (1805)  35.  e.Lan.'  A  children's 
game  of  tig  or  touch,  in  which  one  runs  after  the  others  to  touch 
any  who  do  not  touch  wood  ;  those  so  touched  taking  their  turn 
in  running  after  the  rest.     Oxf.'  MS.  add. 

2.  To  dally  ;  to  give  a  gentle  pat  or  caress  ;  see  below. 
Sc.  'Young  people  are  said  to  be  tigging,  when  sporting  with 

gentle  touches,  or  patting  each  other.     It  properly  applies  to  those 
of  different  sexes  (Jam.). 

3.  Phr.  (i)  to  tig  on  with,  to  make  love  to  ;  to  'carry  on 
with  ' ;  (2)  —  wim,  (a)  to  trifle  with  ;  to  treat  in  a  scornful 
or  contemptuous  manner;  (i)  to  meddle,  interfere;  ic)  to 
make  love  to  ;  to  have  intercourse  with,  either  friendly  or 
criminal. 

(i)  Nhb.  Thous  ower  bissey  tiggen  on  woh  Jemmy  Grame, 
Bewick  Tyneside  Tales  (1850)  12.  (.2,  a)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Frf,  It  was 
nae  joke  to  tig  wi' fiends,  BEATTiE.^»-«/ia' (c.  1820)  41,  ed.  1882;  Ye 
.  ,  ,  tig  wi'  grumphie  i'  the  crue  Though  she  micht  gripe  ye  un- 
aware. Watt  Poet.  Sketches  (1880)  63,  (b)  Sc.  1  daurna  tig  wi' 
him,  nor  I  daurna  speak  o'  him,  Roy  Horseman's  Wd.  (1895J  xiii. 
Abd.  I'll  learn  ye  wha  to  tig  wi',  Ellis  Pronunc.  (1889)  V.  773. 
(<r)  Bnff.',  Cld.  (Jam.) 

4.  Obs.  To  work  in  a  careless  or  trifling  manner. 
Cld.  Ye're  jist  tiggin  at  it  (Jam.). 

5.  Of  cattle  :  to  run  hither  and  thither  when  tormented 
by  flies,  &c.    Also  ustdfig. 

Sc.  To  tig  an'  run  when  laddies  cry  '  tig-bir,'  Poute  Poulery 
(1875')  35.  Per.  The  kye  are  stan'in  i'  the  linns,  Or  tiggin'  owre 
the  braes,  Halidurton  O chit  Idylls  (1891)  92.  s.Sc.  As  the  cow 
had  been  tigging  in  the  afternoon,  he  would  be  tired  with  chasing 
her,  Wilson  Tales  11839)  V.  63.  w.Ir.  He  run  undher  a  stool, 
and  kept  tiggin'about  from  one  place  to  th'other, Lover /.(•,§■. (1848) 

II.  561- 

6.  To  take  a  sudden  whim  ;  to  go  off  in  a  pet.   Sc.  (Jam.) 

7.  sb.  A  light  touch  or  blow,  esp.  the  touch  given  in  the 
game  of 'touch  last.' 

Sc.  '  Mony  masters,'  quo'  the  taid  [toad]  when  every  tynd  o'  the 
harrow  took  him  a  tig,  Henderson  Prov.  (1832)  43,  ed.  1881. 
Fif.  He  who,  in  the  game,  communicates  the  stroke,  says  to  the 
person  to  whom  he  has  given  it,  '  Ye  bear  my  tig'  (Jam.).  Gall. 
(J.M.)  Rxb.  Just  a  tig  of  the  cheek,  Gavin.  There's  nothing  in 
that  to  shame  an  honest  man,  surely?  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897) 
21.  Lakel.2,  Cum.",  n.Yks."  w.Yks.  Banks  JVi/ld.  Wds.  (1865). 
ne.Lan.' 

8.  The  game  of 'touch  last';  see  below.  Also  called 
Tiggy  (q.v.). 
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Bnff.  They  were  to  have  an  egg  and  a  game  at  '  Tig,'  Gordon 
Chron.  Keith  (1880)  146.  Per.  The  bairns  played  tig  amang  the 
trees,  Ian  Maclaren  Driti  Bush  {1895)  6.  Fif.  The  usual  round 
of  games — '  hi-spj','  'smoogle  the  gag," '  tig,'  Colville  Vtniaciilar 
(1899)  13.  Ayr.  Play  with  her  at  tig  roun'  the  stacks,  Service 
Dr.  Diigiiid  (ed.  1887)  loi.  Dmf.  The  crowd  of  boys  and  girls 
playing  at  tig  on  the  Village  Green,  Paton  Caslhbrais  [i6g^ ,  3. 
N.I.'  The  one  that  '  has  tig,'  chases  the  others  till  he  '  gives  tig  ' 
to  one  of  them  by  touching  ;  the  one  '  tigged  '  then  chases  the 
others,  who  avoid  him  as  dangerous.  '  Cross-tig'  is  a  modification 
of  this  game.  Ant.  Bal/yiutita  Ol>s.  [i8ga).  e.Yks.i  w.Yks.  Lets 
laak  at  tiggs,  an  noa  touchin  wood.  Banks  WkJJil.  lV<ls.  (1865). 
ne.Lan.',  m.Lan.',  Oxf.  (G.O.),  Cor." 

9.  The  player  in  the  game  of '  tig '  who  tries  to  touch  the 
others. 

Sc.  The  tig  usually  catches  and  touches  some  one  upon  the 
crown,  Chambers  Pop.  Rhymes  (1890)  12a.  Lth.  Among  the 
players,  the  lot,  by  means  of  the  repetition  of  a  rhyme,  falls  on  the 
person  who  is  touched  with  the  finger  of  the  repeater  at  the  last 
word  of  the  rhyme.  The  individual  thus  touched  is  called  Tig. 
He  runs  about,  endeavouring  to  touch  another.  The  moment  this 
person  is  touched,  he  or  she  becomes  Tig  (Jam.).     Cor.= 

10.  A  slight  touch  or  slap  given  in  salutation.  N.Cy.' 
w.Yks.  WiLLAN  List  ll'ds.  (i8ii).  11.  A  sharp  blow; 
the  last  blow  in  sparring. 

Sc.  Sometimes  used  to  denote  a  touch  of  a  rougher  description, 
amounting  to  a  stroke,  so  as  to  cause  a  wound  (Jam.).  Nhb.' 
w.Yks.  Willan  List  IV<U.  (1811}. 

12.  Fig.   A  hard  bargain  ;  a  deal.     Cf.  tig-tag,  v.  2. 
Fer.  They've  hed  monj'  a  lauch  in  the  train  ower  ma  tigs  wi' 

the  dealers,  Ian  Maclaren  Aiild  Lang  Sync  (1895)  155. 

13.  Phr.  to  take  the  tig,  (i)  of  cattle  :  to  run  hither  and 
thither  when  tormented  by  flies,  &c. ;  {z)Jig.io  take  an 
idea  into  one's  head. 

(i)  Sc.  It  gars  Uje  tak'  the  tig,  gars  them  baith  (ling  and  kick 
and  cock  their  tail  straucht,  Poute  Poiiteiy  \t875)  35.  (2'  Abd. 
Ance  he  teuk  a  tig  o'  farmin' — Soon  was  roupit,  but  an'  ben,  Still 
Cottar's  Sunday  (1845)  37. 

14.  A  pet ;  a  fit  of  ill-humour,  esp.  in  phr.  to  take  the  tig. 
Sc.  (Jam.)     Bnff.'  He  took  some  tig,  an' geed  haim.     Abd.  It 

looked  but  a  hasty  '  tig  '  at  best,  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  6. 
Edb.  What  tig  then  takes  the  fates  that  they  can  thole  Thrawart 
to  fix  me  i'  this  weary  hole!  Fergusson  Poems  (1773)  180, 
ed.  1785. 

Hence  Tiggy,  adj.  pettish.    Sc.  (Jam.) 

TIG,  tut.  and  s6.«  Nhp.  Oxf  Brks.  Wil.  [tig.]  1.  int. 
A  call  to  pigs.  OxL'-MS.ctiid.  Brks.'  [Hall.]  2.  s6. 
A  little  pig.    Wil.'      3.  Comb.  Tig  rigs,  pigs.    Nhp.' 

TIG,  see  Teg,  Thig,  Tyg. 

TIG'D,  ppl.  adj.  Or.I.   [tigd.]  Tired, weary.  Cftigsani. 

The  dinner  waits  an' we're  tig'd,y.  Gilpin  in  Ellis  Proniittc. 
(18891  V.  807. 

TIGER,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Suf  Sus.  Also 
in  forms  teeger,  teegur  Sc.  [taig3(r, trgar.]  1.  sb.  In 
phr.  as  brave  as  or  like  a  Bengal  tiger,  a  comparison  as  to 
fierceness  or  bravery. 

Lnk.  She'd  flee  at  me  like  a  Bengal  teegur,  Murdoch  Readings 
(1895)  I.  115.  Edb.  As  brave  as  a  Bengal  tiger,  Moir  Mansie 
IVatich  (i8a8)  39. 

2.  Comb.  Tiger's  mouth,  (i)  the  foxglove,  Digitalis 
purpurea.  Sus.  (B.  &  H.);  (2)  the  snapdragon.  Antir- 
rhinum majus.  Suf,  Sus.  (ib.)  ;  {3)  var.  species  of  toad- 
flax or  Linaria.  Sus.  (ib.)  Also  called  Tiger.  3.  Fig. 
Applied  to  persons. 

Lnk.  She  was  a  rale  teeger  o' a  body  was  Peggy,  Fraser  Whaiips 

('895)  '60.     Ucb.  God  guide  us  I  but  she's  an  awfu'  teeger  yon, 

Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  ^igoi)  50. 

4.  Ale  or  malt  liauor  of  any  kind.     s.Lan.'        5.  Bacon. 

Cum.*,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)      6.  Wood  with  knots  in  it.    Cum.* 

7.  V.  To  look  fierce. 

Lth.  I  saw  ye  i'  yer  auld  corner,  teegerin'  wi'  yer  broos,  and 
glowerin  aboot  ye  like  a  wild  cat  at  anc  an'  a',  Lumsden  Sheep- 
head  (1893)  393. 

TIGGA,  TIGGERY-,  see  Tiggy. 

TIGGEL,  t;.    Obs.   Sc.     To  tamper  with  ;  to  undermine. 

Edb.  I've  cock'd  up  my  sooty  face  An'  tiggel'd  their  foundation, 
Forbes  Poems  (1813)  56. 


TIGGY,  sb.  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakel.  Cum.  Yks.  Cor.  Also  in 
forms  tigaree-  w.Yks.*;  tigga  Cor.";  tiggery-  c.Yks.' 
w.Yks.  [ti'gi.]  1.  The  children's  game  of 'touch  last.' 
See  Tig,  V.  8.  Nhb.'  (s.v.  Tig),  e.Dur.',  Cum.  (M.P.), 
Cor.'*  2.  The  chief  player  or 'he 'in  the  game  of 'touch 
wood.'  w.Yks.'  3.  Comp.  Tiggy-  or  "Tiggerytouch- 
wood,  the  children's  game  of 'touch  wood  ' ;  see  below. 

N.Cy.'  Dur.  N.  &  O.  (1894)  8th  S.  vi.  155.  Lakel.2  Cum.* 
Then  tiggy-touchwood,  rackeps,  shinney.  Arc  played  and  patro- 
nised by  many.  Random  Rhymes,  9.  n.Yks.  (I.W.),  c.Yk«.' 
w.Yks.  A  children's  game  wherein  one  who  '  has  the  tiggs'  tries 
to  '  tigg'  some  other  who  is  not  touching  wood  or  does  not  claim 
bail  or  'barley,'  Banks  fVi/ld.  IVds.  (1865);  w.Yks.'  One  of 
them  who  is  called  Tiggy  stands  out  and  each  of  the  other  children 
lakes  hold  of  or  touches  a  piece  of  wood,  such  as  a  door,  rail,  &c. 
One  of  the  children  then  leaves  his  '  wood,'  and  runs  across  the 
playground,  and  if  whilst  so  doing  Tiggy  can  touch  him  he  must 
stand  out  or  take  Tiggy's  place  ;  w.Yks.*  Tigaree,  tigaree,  touch 
me  wood. 

TIGGY-HOGS,  s6.  ^/.  Nhp.'  [ti  giogz.]  Wood-lice, 
millipedes.     Also  called  Pigs  and  Old  Sows.     Cf.  tig,  int. 

TIGHER,  see  Teicher,  Ticher. 

TIGHT,  adj.,  adv.  and  i;.'  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
Eng.  Amer.  and  Aus.  Also  written  teight  Lin. ;  tite  Wm. 
Yks.  s.Lan.'  Oxf  Suf  Cor. ;  and  in  forms  teet  ne.Lan.' ; 
thight  Nrf  ;  ticht  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff.'  N.L'  [tait ;  tit,  Sc. 
and  n.Cy.  tixt.]  1.  adj.  and  adv.  In  phr.  (i)  light  after, 
close  after;  (2)  — as  a  cup,  (3)  — as  a  rat-trap,  (4)  — as 
iva.\;  very  close  or  tight ;  (5)  —  in  the  bush,  (6)  —  in  the 
haft,  said  of  a  very  careful  or  stingy  person  ;  (7)  —  up  to, 
see  (i). 

(i)  w.Som.'  The  bitch  was  tight  arter'n  ;  but  her  wadn  quick 
enough  vor  to  catch'n  vore  a  come  to  the  gutter  hole.  Come, 
soce  !  you  be  gwain  to  zlee  up,  the  w.igins  be  tight  arter  ee. 
nw.Dev.'  (2)  Nrf.  '  That  dam's  sprung  a  leak."  '  Is  t'other 
alright?'  'Yes,  that's  thight  as  a  cup,'  Emerson  Son  of  Fens 
(189:2)  133.  (3)  Lan.  They  shut  up  as  tight  as  a  rat-trap,  Antrobus 
IVildcrsmoor  (1901)  6.  (4)  Cor.  "The  fokes  that  I  did  see  Chuck'd 
up  es  tite  es  wex,  Daniel  Muse,  37.  (5)  Wm.  (B.K.)  (6)  ne.Lan.' 
(7I  [Amer.  They  was  tight  up  t'  me  all  the  way,  Cent.  Mag.  (May 
1901)  123.] 

2.  Comp.  (i)  Tight-bound,  strong  and  well  made ;  (2) 
•lock,  any  species  of  coarse  sedge  growing  in  marsh 
ditches  ;  (3)  -locked,  close  bound,  very  close  ;  (4)  -waisted, 
of  boots  or  shoes  :  tight  or  narrow  at  the  instep  ;  close- 
fitting. 

( I )  Gall.  Strapping  hizzies,  tight-bound  girls,  females  of  a  strong 
well-knit  frame,  Mactaggart  f'Hcyc/.  (1824).  (a)  e.An.' So  called, 
from  its  being  used  to  bind  the  sheaves  of  beans  or  oats,  growing 
very  luxuriantly  on  such  land.  Nrf.'  (3)  Abd.  There  were  to  be 
tiglU-locked  friends  and  comrades  with  us  in  the  whirl  of  troubles, 
Cobban  Angel  11898)  93.  (4)  n.Dev.  Off  wi'  they  tight-wasted 
shoes  o'  j'ours,  Martha,  Zack  Dunstable  Weir  (igotl  65. 

3.  adj.   Neat,  trim,  well-formed,  compact ;  good-looking. 

Sc.  Twa  sweet  hands  Whiter  than  curds,  and  tight  like  willy- 
wands,  Pennecuik  Coll.  (1787)  47.  Kcd.  A  better  tighter  lass 
than  you,  I'm  sure  there  was  nae  ony,  Jamie  ^/i«<  (1844)  50.  Fif. 
The  tightest  waist  ye  ever  saw,  Douglas  Poems  (i8o6"i  44.  Rnf. 
A  tighter,  whiter  leg  was  never  seen,  Picken  Poems  (1813I II.  66. 
Ayr.  She  was  a  tight  hizzie !  and  feth  sae  was  I  a  tight  chiel. 
Hunter  Studies  ^1870)  19.  e.Yks.'  That's  a  tight  lahtlc  hoss, 
MS.  add.  (T.H.)  n.Lin.  Well,  I  niver  seed  a  tighter  pony  trap 
(M.P.).     War.'     Brks.'  She  be  a  tight  lookin'  little  body. 

4.  Tidy,  neat,  in  good  order.    Also  used  advb. 

Bnff.'  She's  a  ticht.  trig,  purpose  lass.  Abd.  His  wordy  wife 
.  .  .  Hands  a'  thing  tight  about  the  house.  Walker  BarJs  Bon- 
Accord  (1661)  607.  Dmb,  In  order  dress'd  sae  clean  and  tight, 
Taylor  Poems  (1837)  39.  Feb.  Weell  rigg'd  out,  tight,  and  clean, 
Liiiloun  Green  (1685J  94,  ed.  1817.  Gall.  [She]  Held  aye  the 
house  tight  and  bein,  Nicholson  Poet.  Wks.  (1814)  40,  ed.  1897. 
w.Yks.  ( W.A.S.)  Lin.  Bud  still  the  childer'  throve  an'  grew— Wer 
alius  teight  an'  clean,  Smedlev  Little  Ted  (i866)  339.     n.Lin.' 

5.  In  good  health,  well ;  sound,  whole. 

se.Sc.  After  she  gat  hale  an'  tight.  She'd  gie  them  battle, 
Donaldson  PofMis  1, 1809  41.  Gall.  MactVvgcart  Encycl.  (1834) 
33.  ed.  1876.  e.An.' '  I  am  prettj'  tight  again  after  my  trouble,' 
spoken  by  a  woman  after  coming  out  after  child-bearing.  Suf.' 
'  Purely  tight,'  much  amended. 
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6.  Smart,  active,  alert ;  spruce. 

Abd.  She's  a  fell  ticht  gweed-Ieukin  hizzie  tee,  Alexander  Aiit 
Flk.  (1882)  210.  Rnf.  Larry  was  as  tight  a  boy.  As  ever  crossed 
the  sea,  M'Gilvray  Poems  (ed.  1862)  134.  Edb.  Your  sons  as 
tight  and  braw,  M'Dowall  Poems  (1839)  48-  Ir.  You've  no  call 
to  be  in  a  hurry,  me  tight  lad,  to  find  yourself  settled  in  the  place 
you're  bound  for.  Barlow  Iilylls  (1892)  259.  N.I.'  A  ticht,  clean 
fellow.  Cum.  Follow  tight  Andrew  to  Giggle-down  Fair,  Gilpin 
Sngs.  (1866)  268.  s.Lan.i  Der.2  A  tight  lad.  n.Lin.  A  tight 
little  tarrier.  A  tight  young  man  (M.P.).  e.An.'  A  tight  fellow. 
[A  tight,  good-humoured,  sensible  wench,  Smollett  P.  Pickle 
(1751)  vi.] 

7.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Cunning,  clever ;  dexterous,  skilled, 
expert. 

Ayr.  The  tightest  physician  who  has  studied  anatomy  best, 
cannot  reach  to  the  uptaking  of  all  the  veins  in  the  body,  Dickson 
U'ritiiigs  (1669'!  I.  33,  ed,  1845.     e.Yks.'  MS.  add.  (T.H.) 

8.  Obs.   Prepared,  girt  or  ready  for  action. 

Sc.  The  tight  lads  of  yeomen,  Scott  SI.  Ronan  (1824')  ii.  Ayr. 
He  should  been  tight  that  daur't  to  raise  thee  Ance  in  a  day, 
Burns  To  his  Mare,  St.  2.  Slk.  Lithe  an'  tight  o'  litli  an'  limb, 
Hogg  Poems  (ed.  1865)  96. 

9.  Ohs.   Ofaleorbeer:  pleasing  to  the  taste, good,  strong. 
Frf.  Nappie  tart  an'  tight  Ye's  get  till  fit  to  haul  up,  Morison 

Poems  (1790)  19.  Ayr.  My  yill  . .  .  was  but  sma'.  Though  mony 
thought  wha  had  nae  skill.  It  tight  an' bra',  Fisher  Po«)!5  (1790)  59. 

10.  Of  dough:  stiff  in  consistency  ;  inclined  to  solid. 
w.Som.'  A  baker  told  me,  'We  always  wets  the  flour  in  the 

morning  double  so  tight  as  we  do  what  we  wets  night-times  for 
the  "  sponge." '  That  is,  it  is  kneaded  into  a  much  more  solid 
paste,  or  the  opposite  of  '  slack.' 

11.  Stingy,  close. 

Sc.  (A.W.\  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Brks.i  A  wunt  gie  'e  nothun,  a 
alius  was  a  tight  man. 

12.  In  financial  difficulties,  hard  up  ;  of  money:  scarce. 
Sc.  (A.W.)     w.Yks.  Ah  wor  tight  put  tul  't  when  I  started 

business,  Leeds  M(rc.  Siififil.  (Mar.  25, 1899).  Der.  It  is  a  hard  case. 
Miss,  a  lad  o"  spirit  should  be  kept  so  tight.  I  have'nt  a  shilling. 
Le  Fanu  Uncle  Silas  (1865)  II.  56.  War.^  To  be  tight  for  money. 
Son).  Any  man  might  find  himself  tight — temporarily,  Raymond 
Gent.  Upcott  [iSg^)  xi. 

13.  Difficult,  hard. 

Sur.  But  it  were  tight  work  to  make  up  my  five  pound,  Bickley 
Sur.  Hdls  {i8go)  III.  vi. 

14.  Considerable. 

Suf.  Betham-Edwards  Lord  0/ Harvest  (1899)  237.  Ess.  He've 
been  acquainted  a'  me  a  good  tight  time,  Burmester  Jolm  Lott 
(igoi)  12.  Hmp.'  Sometimes  used  as  excess  of  anything.  'A 
tight  rot.'     'A  tight  snob.'     'An  awfully  tight  licking,' 

15.  Sharp,  sudden. 

Cor.'  I  gov'  her  a  nice  tight  slap  on  the  chacks;  Cor.^  A  tight 
blow. 

16.  Tipsy,  drunk.     In  gen.  coUoq.  use. 

Sc.  (G.W.)  Sh.I.  We  .  .  .  used  ta  feel  a  great  interest  in  him 
whinever  he  was  tight,  Burgess  Sketches  (2nd  ed.)  87,  Ayr. 
Lamenting  when  he  was  tight,  to  those  who  frequented  the 
Loudon  Arms,  Glass  Tales  (1873)  36.  Edb.  Gordon  comes  the 
nicht.  And  (on  the  quate")  means  tae  get  ticht,  M'^Laren  Cliimla-liig 
(1881)  84.  S.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  (1890).  n.Cy.  (J.W.)  n.Yks. 
T'publican  was  about  tight  (I.W.).  Der.*  Lin,'  I  should  not  say 
that  he  was  tight,  he  was  sharp  fresh.  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.),  sw.Lin.', 
War. 3  Glo.  Drinking  all  afternoon  and  was  tight,  Evesham  Jrn. 
(Feb,  ID,  1900),  Brks.',  Nrf.  (E.M.)  Ess.  You  can  go  to  bed  as 
tight  as  a  lord  every  night  of  your  life,  Burmester  John  Lott 
(1901)  78.  Sus.'  Dor.  Thu'll  never  zee  I  tight  agen,  the  Lord 
helpin  me,  and  clean  waiter  to  hand,  Agnus  Jan  O.xhcr  \  1900) 
317.      Som.  I  hant  bin  tight  vor  forty  year,  Agrikler  Rhymes 

(1872)  57.  w.Som.',  Cor.2  Slang.  Where  did  you  get  tight  last 
night,  Mr.  Eddrup?  Besant  &  Rice  Mortiboy  (1872)  xxix.  [Aus, 
Some  o'  the  others  is  sure  to  roust  him  out  when  he's  properly 
tight,  Longman's  Mag.  (Aug.  1901"!  301.] 

17.  adv.  Tightly;  smartly,quiekly;  strenuously, soundly. 
Ayr,  I   charg'd  them  tight,  An'  gart  them  pay  o'  lavving  clink 

Mair  than  was  right,  Fisher  Poems  (1790)  61.  Liik.  Hard  an' 
ticht  Frae  screigli  o'  day,  till  aucht  o'  nicht,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre 

(1873)  26.  nw.Der.'  Dev.  I'll  twink  thee  purty  tight  vur  tlunt, 
sure's  a  gun,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892)  138.  m.Cor.  If  I  was  ycr 
faalher  I'd  thrash  'ee  tight,  Penbhrthy  IVarp  and  H'oof,  125. 
[Amer.  A  couple  of  men  tcaren  up  the  path  as  tight  as  they  could 
foot  it,  Cent.  Mag.  (Feb.  1885)  544.] 


18.  V.   Obs.  To  make  close  ;  to  tighten  ;  to  stretch.   Also 
used/ig.  and  with  up. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Fif.  His  lessone  was  a  tichted  upe  abregment  of  all 
he  haid  tetched  the  yeir  by  past,  Melvill  Autobiog.  (1610)  255, 
ed.  1842.     Cld.  (Jam.) 

19.  With  up  :  to  put  in  order  ;  to  tidy  ;  to  dress  oneself 
neatly  and  tidily. 

Bnff.',  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  Nhp.'  I  must  tight-up  the  house,  and 
then  I'll  tight-up  myself  War.^  Oxf.'  I  be  all  in  my  disabilles, 
I  ain't  tited  up  it,  A/5,  «rfrf.  Hnt.  (T.P.  F.)  e. An,' Tight  yourself 
up  ;  e.An,°,  Cmb.  (W.W.S.)  Suf.'  I  tiled  em  up  a  little.  Ess.' 
Ken.'  My  missus  has  gone  to  tight-up.  Sus.'  'To  tight  oneself 
up'  is  to  dress  or  put  on  clean  clothes  ;  Sus.*     Hmp.  Holloway. 

Hence  Ticht,  sb.  a  setting  in  order;  also  with  tip. 

Bnflf.'  She  ga'  the  hoose  a  kyne  o'  a  ticht. 

TIGHT,  sb.^  Ken.  A  long  chain  to  which  the  fore- 
horses  in  a  plough  are  attached.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric. 
(1863). 

TIGHT,  1;.=  and  si.=  Obs.  or  obsol.  Glo.  Hmp.  I.W. 
Som.  Also  written  tite  Hmp.'  Som.  1.  v.  To  weigh, 
poise  ;  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  anything  by  poising  it 
in  the  hand. 

Glo.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (M.)  Hmp.'  I.W.  [A  zull]  he 
wistfully  lighted  from  right  hand  to  left,  MoNCi!iEFF/)/t-(i;«  (1863) 
I.  19;  I.W.'     Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825J. 

Hence  Tite-tity,  v.  to  balance  on  the  hand  ;  to  play  at 
see-saw.     Som.  (Hall.)       2.  sb.   Weight. 

Glo.  The  tight  of  a  thing,  Horae  Stibsecivae  (1777)  424.  Som. 
The  tite  of  a  pin,  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825). 

TIGHT,  see  Tite,  adv. 

TIGHTEN,  V.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Ess.  [taitsn.]  1.  To 
initiate  a  workman  on  entry  to  a  new  situation  ;  see  below. 

n.Cy.  When  a  new  hand  takes  up  a  situation,  the  first  dinner 
hour  he  spends  with  his  fellow  workmen  is  devoted  to  '  tightening ' 
him.  The  process  is  as  follows: — A  member  of  the  'order'  is 
selected  by  the  '  candidate '  to  read  the  rules.  It  is  his  prerogative 
to  command  the  most  absurd  attitudes  that  all  must  occupy  during 
the  ceremony,  and  his  order  is  rigorously  enforced.  Probably  he 
will  order  that  all  present  stand  on  one  foot,  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quence. The  *  rule  '  is  then  read  and  is  contained  in  the  following  : 
'He  that  laughs,  smiles,  or  shows  his  teeth.  Shall  be  rannelled 
like  a  thief.  After  I've  said — dumb.'  All  are  silent,  and  standing 
on  one  foot,  and  the  novice  is  conducted  to  his  place,  surrounded 
by  the  members,  prepared  to  'rannel'  or  'tighten'  him  to  his 
heart's  content.  The  action  consists  of  seizing  him  by  the  hair  of 
the  head,  every  time  tlie  word  'tighten'  occurs,  and  giving  it  an 
upward  jerk.  The  ruler  then  reads  out  his  command  :  '  O  son  ! 
O  son  I  thou  hast  transgressed — Tighten,  Thou's  broke  the  law 
before  our  face — Tighten,  And  if  thou  dost  not  mend  thy  manners 
— Tighten,  The  skin  of  thy  arce  shall  go  to  the  tanners — Tighten, 
And  if  the  tanner  does  not  tan  it  well — Tighten,  We'll  hang  thee 
on  a  nail  in  hell— Tighten,  And  if  that  nail  should  chance  to  crack — 
Tighten,  We'll  tie  thee  on  the  devil's  back — Tighten,  And  if  the 
devil  should  run  away — Tighten,  We'll  tighten  thee  another  day — 
Tighten.'  The  candidate  having  been  almost  driven  mad  by  his 
enthusiastic  colleagues  is  then  ordered  to  piss,  whistle,  or  count 
ten,  during  which  time  he  is  more  vigorously  '  tightened,'  and  the 
ceremony  concludes,  only  to  be  repeated  on  some  unfortunate 
member  who  has  transgressed  the  '  rules.'  Thus  '  tightening '  is 
almost  continuous  (B.K.). 
2.  To  hasten. 

w.Yks.  Applied  to  a  runaway  dog,  which  was  said  to  '  tighten 
down  the  street,'  N.  V  Q.  (1886)  7th  S.  ii.  268.     Ess.  ib.  319. 

TIGHTER,  see  Titter,  adv. 

TIGHTISH,  adj.  and  adv.  Yks.  Lan.  Suf  Ken.  Sus. 
Hmp.  I.W.  Aus.  [tai'tij.]  1.  adj.  Close-fitting,  tight. 
Also  used  fig. 

n.Yks."  It's^varra  well  putten  tigether,  bud  a  larl  bit  lightish  i' 
t'lid.     It's  a  lightish  fix.     w.Yks.  (J-W.^,  ne.Lan.' 

2.  In  financial  straits,  wanting  money. 

n.Yks."  Ah  caan't  len'  tha  ten  pound,  Ah's  a  bit  lightish  held 
mysel  just  noo. 

3.  Considerable  in  amount ;  numerous. 

Ken.'  '  Tightish  lot,'  a  good  many.  Hmp.'  A  lightish  height. 
A  lightish  lot.  [Aus.  I  had  a  tightish  ride  to  get  over  before  I 
caught  the  mail,  Boldrewood  Colon.  Reformer  (1890)  III.  xxix.] 

4.  Well,  in  good  health. 

ne.Lan.'  Suf.'  '  Kienda  lightish,'  pretty  hearty.  Sus.'  'I'm 
pretty  tightish,  thank  you,'  is  not  a  very  common  expression, 
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because    it   is   not  considered    genteel    to  be   in    perfectly   good 
health  ;  Sus.^,  Hmp.',  I.W.» 
6.  adv.  Severely,  smartly. 
I.W.I  I'll  cjuilt  thee  purty  lightish  vor  that  (s.v.  Quilt). 
TIGHTLY,  adv.    Sc".  Yks.  I.an.  Lon.  e.An.  I.W.    Also 
written  titely  s.Lan.' ;  and  in  form  tichtly  Sc.     [tai-tli  ] 

1.  Obs.   Deftly,  neatly ;  cleverly,  dexterously;  properly, 
correctly. 

Abd.  Fearna  but  I  sail  tightly  cook  my  lad,  Shirrefs  Poems 
(17901  93.  Frf.  When  tightly  plet  and  brawly  iron'dout,  Morison 
/'o««i  (1790)  148.  e.Yks.>  jl/5.  Wrf.  (T.H.)  ne.Lan.i  Lan.  Olto 
con  tell  th'  tele  an  seyth"  Rimes  be  rot,  titely,  Tim  Bobbin  Virui 
Dial.  :ed.  1808)  Reader  ir.     s.Lan.' 

2.  Well ;  esp.  in  phr.^oorf  lightly,  very  well ;  very  much. 
e.An.2  -That  will  do  pretty  tightly,'  said  of  things.     Suf.  I'm 

good  tightly,  thank  ye  (M.B.-E.). 

3.  Promptly,  quickly;  actively,  smartly. 

Per.  He  can  trip  the  spring  fu'  tightly,  Ford  Harp  (i&gz)  "2. 
Lnk.  Tichtly  he'd  get  up  again,  The  better  for  the  brunt,  Murdoch 
Doric  Lyre  (1873)  47-     eAn.' 

4.  Thoroughly,  closely  ;  minutely. 

Per.  A  fine  bairn !  an'  sae  was  the  ither  twa.  An'  didna  the 
minister  lay  the  vows  tichtly  on  the  fathers  ?  Cleland  Inchbrackeii 
(1883)  64,  ed.  1887.  Gall.  He  exercised  me  tightly  in  the  use  of 
every  weapon,  Crockett  Grey  Man  (1896)  11. 

5.  Severely,  sharply. 

Sc.  Have  they  plaid  The  truant,  since  you  them  so  tightly  paid  ? 
Maidment  Pasqtiils  (1868)  221.  Lnk.  Questioning  them  tightly 
about  their  ill  manners  to  the  woman,  Roy  Generalship  (ed.  1895) 
40.  Dmf.  Targe  him  tichtly  wha  debases  Frail  human  nature. 
Quins //co/Acr  1,1863"  98.  Gall.  This  pairish  needs  its  releegion 
tightly  threshed  into  it  wi' a  flail,  Crockett  5/(i«(/(j»-rfBMrfr  (1898) 
u8.  Lon,  '  One  master  .  .  .  leathered  him,'  to  use  his  own  words, 
'tightly,'  Mayhew  Land.  Labour  (ed.  1861)  H.  249.     I.W.' 

TIGLET,  sb.  Cum.'*  [ti'glit.]  The  metal  end  of  a 
shoe-  or  bootlace,    (s.v.  Aglet.) 

TIGMATEEZE,  v.  Obs.  Cld.  (Jam.)  To  pull  one 
about.     Cf.  tig,  V.  2. 

TIGRY,  sb.  Cor.  [Not  known  to  our  other  corre- 
spondents.] A  yellow  hawk  with  feathers  edged  with 
black  ;  a  '  course  hawk.'    (J.W.) 

TIGSAM,  adj.  Or.I.  Also  written  tigsum  and  in 
form  taigsum  (Jam.  Siippl.).  [ti'gsani.]  Hindersome; 
wearisome,  tedious.  Dennison  Sketch  Bh.  (1880)  Gl. 
(Jam.  Sitppt.)    Cf.  tig'd. 

TIGSER,  sb.  w.Yks.®  [ti-gz3(r).]  A  slang  juvenile 
epithet  used  when  a  person  is  in  quick  motion. 

One  running  against  another  is  encour.iged  by  cries  of  'Go  it 
tigser!'  'Awaay  wi'  thuh,  tigser!'  'Tigsur  al  lick  him,'  &e. 
There  was  in  Leeds,  not  many  years  ago,  a  'James  Searle,'  alias 
'Tigser,'  who  was  a  noted  walker. 

TIG-TAG,  v.    Obs.    Sc.      1.  To  trifle  ;  to  be  very  busy 
while  accomplishing  nothingofimportance;  to  shilly-shallj'. 
Sc.  They  may  tig-tag  on  this  way  this  twelve-month,  Baillie 
Lett.  (1776)  I.  404  (Jam.).     Dmb.  They've  fought  sic  a  hard  battle 
for  principle,  and  been  tig-tagit  for  years,  waiting  on  this  Bill  and 
the  other  Bill,  Cross  Disniflion  (1844)  xx.xv. 
2.  To  be  a  long  time  making  a  bargain  ;  to  haggle.    Also 
in  form  tiggle-taggle.     Fif.  (Jam.) 
TIGTAG,flrfi'.  Sh.I.  [ti-g-tag.]  In  suspense.  S.c&Ork.i 
TIG-TIR(E,i;.    Bnff.'Cld.  (Jam.)    To  keep  in;  to  annoy; 
to  make  sport  by  teasing. 

TIGTOW,  sb.  and    v.    Sc.    [tigtou.]        1.  5*.  The 
children's  game  of 'tig'  (q.v.). 

Sc.  0*"-)     Lnk.  The  noisy  glee  o'  skailin'  time,  Tigtow  an' 
ither  splores.  Lemon  SI.  Miingo  (1844)  50. 
2.  Phr.  to  play  at  tig-tow,  to  pat  backwards  and  forwards, 
to  dally.    Sc.  (Jam.)  3.  v.  To  play  at '  tig.' 

Rnf.  That  awsome  din,  That  wild  tig-lowin'  out  an'  in,  Bout 
closes,    lobbies,    loom    coal    cellars,     Disturbin'    peacefu'    tenant 
dwellers,  'Voung  Pictures  (186$)  135. 
4.  Fig.   To  play  fast  and  loose  with  ;  to  act  capriciously  ; 
to  dally  with.     Cin.  with  with. 

e.Fif.  I  was   tigtowin'  wi'   Tibbie    i'  the   lobby,   Latto    Tani 
Bodkin  (1864)  xi.     Dmf.  Lassies  often  tig-tow  that  fashion  with 
the  very  men  they  like  best,  Hamilton  Maiikin  \  1898)  13.     Gall. 
He  was  tig-towin  wi'  her  that's  noo  his  wife  (J.M.). 
vol..  VI. 


TIKE,  56.'  In  gni.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  n.Eng.  to 
Nhp.  War.  AlsoBdf.  e.An.  Amcr.  Also  written  tyke 
Sc.  (Jam.)  S.  &  Ork.'  BnlT.'  Dwn.  Lakel.'*  Cum.'*  Wm. 
n.Yks.' "  ne.Yks.'  w.Yks.' "»  Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Chs.'"  n.Lin.' 
Nhp.'  Bdf.  e.An.'  Amer. ;  and  in  forms  teyke  Cum.*; 
toike  s.Lan.' ;  tykSc.  (Jam.)  [talk.]  1.  A  dog,  hound ; 
a  cur. 

Sc.  Properly  one  of  a  larger  and  common  breed,  as  a  mastifT, 
a  shepherd's  dog,  &c.  (Jam.)  ;  A  toolying  tike  comes  limping 
hamc,  Ramsay  Prov.  (1737".  Cai.'  Frf.  A  brithcr  In  his  auld 
tyke.  Smart  Rhymes  (1834J  117.  Ayr.  He  was  a  gash  an'faithfu' 
tyke.  Burns  Twa  Dogs  (1786)  I.  29.  Peb.  They  keep  me  here  as 
close  as  a  mad  tyke,  Buchan  LosI  Lady  (1899)  313.  Kcb.  He  had 
a  muckle  tyke  yt  gaed  wi'  him  everywhere,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip 
(1901)  23.  n.Cy.  In  common  use  to  denote  a  dog,  or  rather  a 
snarling,  ill-tempered  dog,  N.  (y  Q.  (187a)  4th  S.  ix.  537.  Nhb. 
Se  widely  scowr'd  ilk  playful  tike,  Graham  Moorl.  Dial.  (1826)  5. 
Lakel.^  Cum.  The  tyke  com  laate,  an'  bark'd  aloud,  Anderson 
Ballads  (ed.  1881)  164.  Wm.  Ah,  if  iver  I  seed  a  good  tyke  .  .  . 
He's  a  reet  'un  !  Ollivant  Oiid  Bob  (1898)  14.  n.'Yk*.'^, 
ne.Yks.',  m.Yks.'.  w.Yks.'  Lan.  A  tyke  to  tak'  care  on  you, 
•Westall  Birch  Dene  (1889)  II.  53.  n.Lan.",  Ch».'2»,  s.Ch».', 
n.Lin.',  Lei.'     War.3  A  sheep-dog. 

Hence  (i)  Tyke-auld,  adj.  very  old  ;  (2)  Tyked,  ppl. 
adj.  currish,  like  a  dog  ;  (31  Tyke-hungry,  adj.  ravenous 
as  a  dog;  (4)  -leyke,  adv.  like  a  dog;  (5)  -tulyie,  sb.  a. 
dogs'  quarrel,  applied  fig.  to  any  coarse  scolding  match  ; 
(6)  Tykes'  testament,  see  below. 

(i)  Bnff.'  Ayr.  I  fear  I  am  tyke  auld,  and  November's  no  a 
time  to  saw  seed,  Galt  Lairds  (1826)  xviii.  (2)  Sc.  For  all  her 
waful  cries  and  greeting  .  .  .  (These  follows  were  too  tyked), 
Watson  Coll.  Sngs.  (1706)  I.  46  (Jam.).  (3)  Sc.  Jam.)  (4) 
Cum.  Beath  teyke-leyke  tuolian  roun'  the  barn,  Stagg  Misc. 
Poems  (ed.  1807)  15.  (5)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (6)  Rnf.  Tykes  tcsl'ment 
take  him  for  their  treat,  I  needed  not  my  teeth  to  pike,  Sempill 
BamslniHiit  of  Poverty  (ed.  1849)  I.  89;  An  old  saying,  meaning 
that  there  should  be  nothing  left,  ib.  103. 

2.  Fig.  A  rough,  ill-mannered,  churlish  fellow,  used  gen. 
as  a  term  of  reproach. 

Sc.  It  is  said  of  a  stubborn  man,  '  He's  a  dour  tyke '  (Jam.)  ; 
If  the  muckle  tikes  come  in — I  mean  a'  these  Maxwells  and 
Johnstones,  Scott  Redg.  (1824)  x.  Abd.  "^'e  tike,  stand  up  an' 
break  the  chuckle,  Beattie  Parings  (1801)  9,  ed.  1873.  Per.  It's 
no  a  shilpet  tike  like  yon  wad  be  the  lad,  Cleland  Inchbraekin 
(1883)  241,  ed.  1887.  Edb.  There's  no  your  like,  Ye  disagreein' 
Ugly  tyke  !  M'Laren  Chimla-hig  (1881)  60.  Slk.  Ye  impudent, 
hempy-looking  tike  th.it  yc  are,  Hogg  Ta/w  (1838)  68,  ed.  i866. 
Dwn.  They'll  show  ye  nae  mercy,  the  bloodthirsty  tykes,  Lyttle 
Betsy  Gray  (1894)  26.  Lakel.'^  Cum.  Some  wreen  ill-natur'd 
teykes,  Stagg  Rosley  Fair,  in  Smith  Dial.  (1839)  188;  Cum.'; 
Cum.3  Her  man— a  durty  tike  !  69.  n.Yks.'*,  ne.Yks.'  e.Yki. 
Thompson  Hist.  Welton  (1869)  171.  w.Yks.^*  ;  w.Yks.s  A  nasty 
tyke.  A  fat  owd  tyke.  Lan.  Peg's  feyther  wur  a  savidge  owd 
tyke,  Ferguson  Dick  Moudywarp.  17.  ne.Lan.'  Chs.  A  head- 
strong, termagant  woman,  N.  if  Q.  (1872)  4th  S.  x.  55.  Der.> 
'A  sad  tike,'  a  bad  or  unlucky  fellow.  Obs.  Bdf.  Batchelor 
Anal.  Eng.  Lang.  (1809)  '45-     e.An.' 

3.  A  mischievous,  tiresome  child  or  boy ;  a  term  of  re- 
proach applied  half  playfully  to  children. 

Sc.  A  goo  and  a  gitty,  my  bonny  wee  tyke.  Chambers  Pop. 
Rhymes  (1890)  75.  Dur.'  Wm.  Young  tykes  oft  buy  pleasure 
dearly,  Hutton  Bran  Aeio  IVari  (1785)  1.  430.  n.Yks.';  n.Yks.« 
'  A  nest  of  hungry  tykes,"  a  family  of  hearty  children.  m.Yks.' 
w.Yks.  Shoo  can  remember  me  when  aw  wor  th'  warst  little 
tyke  'at  ivver  lived.  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1879)  23.  ne.Lan.' 
Chs.'  An  epithet  applied  to  a  person  in  mischief.  '  Come  ite,  yo 
tike  '  ■  A  cross  child  is  often  called  "a  cross  tike' ;  Chs.*^,  Not.', 
n.Lin.',  Lei.'  Nhp.'  Gen.  applied  to  a  boy  or  man-servant.  '  He's 
a  tiresome  young  tike.'  War.^  [Amer.  A  term  of  reproach 
applied  to  an  ugly  or  naughty  child.  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  395.] 

4.  A  sobriquet  applied  to  a  Yorkshireman. 

Gall.  John  Bradfiold,  however,  had  enough  experience  of  the 
dialect  of  the  '  'Tykes '  of  Yorkshire  to  master  the  intricacies  of 
the  nomenclature  of  the  Galloway  uplands,  Crockett  Slickit  Min. 
(1893)268.  Lakel.'  n.Yks.  A  place  where  the  Yorkshire  tykes 
call  a  cow  a  coo,  Fetherston  Smuggins  Fam.  3  ;  n.Yks.*  w.Yks. 
Bane  ta  Claapam  town-gate  lived  an  oud  Yorkshire  tike,  Dixon 
Sngs.  Peas.  (1857)  209;  Lucas  Stud.  Nidderdale  (c.  1882)  Gl. 

5.  A  gallant,  applied  to  both  sexes. 

w.Yks.  He  is  a  tyke  ;  he's  alius  a  toathree  o'  women  i'  t'wik. 
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Shoo  is  a  tyke  ;  shoo's  alius  a  toathree  o'  men  at  her  heels,  Leeds 
Merc.  Suppl.  (July  29,  1899). 

6.  An  overgrown  man  or  beast ;  an  awkward,  clumsy 
fellow  ;  an  odd,  queer  person. 

Dnif.  600  head  of  Highland  cattle — large-horned,  tousy  tykes, 
mostly  two-year-olds,  Wallace  Schoolmaster  (1899)  56.  Wgt. 
What  a  queer-lookin'  tyke  !  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  222.  n.Cy. 
Grose  (1790).  w.Yks.  He's  a  queer-looking  tyke,  but  a  don't 
think  as  he's  a  bad  one,  Gaskell  Sylvia  (1863)  xiv  ;  w.Yks. • 
Hees  waxen  a  gay,  .  .  whelkin,  haspenald  tike,  ii.  289.  Lan.  The 
Gotum  tikes  at  yo  coniplen'n  on,  Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial.  (ed. 
1740J  2;  Lan.',  n.Lan.'  s.Lan.' Applied  to  an  eccentric  or  can- 
tankerous person.     '  He's  a  queer  tyke.' 

7.  An  old  horse  or  mare. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.\  n.Yks.  (T.S.)  w.Yks.  Ah  just  this  minnet  left 
yer  poor  awd  tyke,  Deead  as  a  steean,  Spec.  Dial.  (1800)  Awd 
Daisy,     ne.Lan.' 

8.  The  common  otter,  Lti/ra  vulgaris.  Sh.I.  A^.  &"  Q. 
(1872)  4th  S.  X.  55;  S.  &  Ork.i 

[1.  ON.  tik,  a  bitch  (Vigfusson).  2.  But  vnder  tribut 
and  taillage  as  tykes  and  cherles,  P.  Plowman  (b.)  xix.  37.] 

TIKE,  si."  Sc.  Also  written  tyke  (Jam.  Suppl.].  A 
dial,  form  of  '  tick  ' ;  ticking;,  the  case  or  cover  of  a  bed  or 
bolster ;  the  bed  or  bolster  itself    Cf  tyking. 

Sc.  A  guid  feather  .tyke  (Jam.  Suppl.).  Frf.  To  gar  our  bed 
look  hale  and  neighbour-like,  .  .  I  span  a  tike,  Morison  Poems 
(1790I  157.  Lnk.  Blankets  an'  sheets,  tikes  and  braw  mads. 
Watt  Poems  (1827)  60  ;  I  hae  lots  o'  blankets  tae.  An'  twathree 
wabs  o'  tike,  Thomson  Musings  (1881)  46.  e.Lth.  The  household 
gods,  .  .  beds,  tikes,  an'  dails,  Mucklebackit  Rhymes  (1885)  12. 

TIKE,  sb.^  Obs.  n.Cy.  Also  written  tyke.  Corn. 
(Hall.)  ;  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.) 

TILAVEE,  sb.  Sc.  A  sudden  fit  of  passion.  Cf 
tirrivee. 

Per.  Whiles  ye  will  tak'  a  bit  thrawn  tilavee,  Edwards 
Stintheant  Lyrics  (1889)  116. 

TILD,  V.    e.An.    [tild.]    To  tilt  or  incline  at  one  end. 

e.An.i  We  also  say  of  anything  which  stands  inclined,  and  in 
apparent  danger  of  falling,  that  it  'stands  tilding.'  Nrf.  Hollo- 
way  ;  Nrf.>,  Suf.l 

Hence  "Tilder,  sb.  a  wedge-shaped  contrivance  used  to 
tilt  a  cask,  &c.    Suf  * 

TILE,  s6.'  Sc.  Yks.  Stf.  Not.  Hrf  e.An.  Sus.  Der.  Som. 
Dev.  Also  written  tyle-  Nrf.  [tail.]  1.  A  slate  used 
for  roofing ;  //.  the  roof 

w.Yks.  Law,  what  a  din  t'cats  is  mekkin  upo't'tiles  (W.M.E.F.). 
w.Cy.  Reports  Provinc.  (1891).  w.Som.'  A  small  builder  said  to 
me  of  a  linhay  to  be  built  :  '  Wiid  yiie  weesh  tu  kuuvur-n  wai 
tuyulz  ur  pan"-tuyulz  1' [Would  you  wish  to  cover  him  (roof) 
with  tiles  or  pan-tiles?] 

2.  Comp.  (i)  Tile-shard  or  -sherd,  a  piece  of  broken  tile ; 
(2)  -sparrow,  the  house-sparrow,  Passer  domes/ictis  ;  also 
called  Eave-sparrow  (q.v.) ;  (3)  -stone,  (a)  a  slate ;  a 
roofing  slate  ;  (i)  obs.,  a  brick  ;  (4)  -wright,  a  tile-maker. 

(i)  e.An.'  Nrf.  Grose  (1790).  Suf.  A  very  common  word 
among  bricklayers,  Cullum  Hist.  Hawsted  (1813);  Suf.'  e.Sus. 
Holloway.  Dor.'  (2)  s.Not.  There's  a  tile-sparrer's  nest  in  our 
pear-tree  (J.P.K.).  (3,  a)  w.Som.'  You  mus'  'ave  vower  good 
tile-stones  and  put  tap  o'  thick  there  chimley.  The  win've 
a-blowed  down  the  tile-stone  an' a-tord'n  all  to  pieces.  Dev.  They 
ad'n  a-brouglit  nother  sext,  and  zo  they  wad'n  able  vor  to  trim 
the  tile-stones,  Reports  Provinc.  (1891).  (i)  Sc.  A  tile-stone  or 
brick,  Wedderburn  Voc.  (1673)  21  (Jam.).  (4)  Stf.  White 
Wrekin  (i860)  xxx  ;  In  the  Potteries  the  term  '  tilewright'  is  still 
used,  Bardsley  Surnames  (1901)  (s.v.  Telwright). 

3.  A  drain-pipe. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Hrf.2  '  They  are  so  busy  in  hauling  this  tile.'  '  What 
to  do?'     ■  Oh,  tile  for  grippin.' 

TILE,  sb.'^  w.Yks.*  [tail.]  An  audacious  thief;  a 
mischievous  person,  esp.  applied  to  young  people.  Cf 
file,  si.' 

TILE,  V:  e.Yks.'  [tail.]  With  to:  to  accommodate 
oneself  to  circumstances,  esp.  if  unpleasant.    Cf  taal. 

Ah  deeant  like  it  at  all,  bud  Ah  sal  ha  ti  tile  tiv  it. 

TILE,  see  Teel,  i'.' 

TILED, /./>/.  a«^-.     Obs.    Sc.     Dried. 

We  had  a  tiled  whiting  [at  Cockenzie],  a  dish  unknown  else- 
where, Scott  y.n.  (June  27,  1830);  'Tiled  haddocks  '  and  'tiled 


whitings '  are  now  unknown  to  the  fisher-folk  of  Cockenzie,  Jrtt. 
Sir  JV.  Scott  (1890)  755  note,  ed.  1891. 

TILFER,  sb.  Sh.  and  Or.I.  Also  in  forms  telfer, 
tulffer.  [ti'lfar.]  The  loose  flooring  or  boards  at  the 
bottom  of  a  boat. 

Sh.I.  The  boat  was  partly  filled  with  water  ;  ,  .  it  contained 
neither  oars,  mast,  nor  sail,  and  only  one  telfer,  Sh.  News  (Aug. 
18,  1900)  ;  S.  &  Ork.',  Or.I.  (S.A.S.) 

[\ce\.  pilfar,  the  deck  of  a  ship  (Vigfusson).] 

TILINGS,  s6. />/.    m.Yks.'     ftalinz.]    Tiles. 

TILL,  s6.'  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Nrf  Sun 
Also  in  form  teel  Nhb.'  [til.]  1.  Hard,  unproductive 
clay;  subsoil;  see  below.    Also  used  ^^. 

Sc.  We're  down  to  the  till  now,  Scott  Antiquary  (1814')  xxiii. 
Per.  The  bottom  is  a  very  bad  sort  of  clay,  commonly  called  by 
the  farmers  here  mortar  or  till,  Statist.  Acc.  IV.  203  (Jam.).  Fif. 
'Schistus' and  '  Till '  are  words  indiscriminately  used  to  denote 
the  same  argillaceous,  hard,  fossile  \sic\  substance.  The  word 
Till  is,  indeed,  sometimes  vulgarly  used  to  denote  a  stiff  clay, 
although  in  a  soft  state,  Ure  Hist.  Rutheiglen  (1793)  252  {ib.). 
Ayr,  To  die  an'  be  laid  i'  the  till  Indeeds  nae  mows,  Fisher 
Poems  (1790)  63.  Gall.  Till  ...  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a 
sort  of  hard,  impenetrable  clay,  mixed  with  fragments  of  stone 
or  gravel.  .  .  The  name  is  likewise  applied  to  subsoils  of  an 
absorbent  nature.  .  .  It  is  often  used  to  denote  a  retentive  subsoil, 
abounding  with  iron  ore.  In  general,  it  may  be  taken  for  any 
subsoil,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand  or  stones,  devoid 
of  the  vegetable  matter  which  gives  a  soil  the  friability  and  open- 
ness requisite  for  vegetation,  Agric.  Surv.  12  (Jam.)  ;  (A.W.)  N.I.' 
Nhb.'  A  blue,  marly  clay,  commonly  called  blue  teel,  one  of  the 
unstratified  clays  of  the  boulder-clay  formation.  Nrf.'  Sur.  It  is 
seldom  possible  to  plough  deeper  than  five  or  six  inches  without 
bringing  up  the  till  or  ferruginous  subsoil,  Marshall  Review 
(i8i7)V.369. 

Hence  Tilly,  adj.  of  the  nature  ol  '  till '  or  clay.  Also 
used  fig. 

Inv.  Large  pits  were  dug  up  of  a  tilly  substance,  to  give  firm- 
ness and  consistency  to  a  loose  mossy  soil,  Agric.  Surv.  1 12  (Jam.). 
GalL  The  heart  that  never  felt  love  is  said  to  be  a  piece  of  tillie 
clay,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1834). 

2.  Hard  or  soft  shale. 

Sc.  All  metals,  as  stone  and  tilles  (which  are  seems  [seams]  of 
black  stone,  and  participat  much  of  the  nature  of  coal),  Sinclair 
Misc.  Obs.  Hydrost.  (1672)  26  (Jam.).  Lnk.  A  bed  of  till  above 
the  main  coal,  Patrick  Plants  (1831)  Pref.  18.  Nhb.'  Hard 
shale,  platy  or  splitting  into  plates  in  the  lines  of  the  stratification. 

3.  Comp.  Till-band,  obs.,  a  name  given  to  pudding-stone 
or  conglomerate. 

Sc.  Brecda  arenacea,  Cronst.  Scottish  till-band,  Headrick  View 
of  Aryan  (1807)  245  (Jam.). 

4.  Manure,  compost;  a  compost  of  earth  and  lime,  mixed. 
Also  called  Tillage  (q.v.). 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)  Yks.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863).  w.Yks.' 
Lan.  Reports  Agric.  (1793-1813)  27.     ne.Lan.' 

5.  Comp.    Till-midden,  a  manure-heap  in  a  ploughed 
field.     N.L' 

TILL,  ii!'.^   Nhp.'   [til.]    Money.     '  Have  you  got  any  till? ' 

TILL,  f.'  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  [til.]  To  sow  seed  for  a 
crop  ;  to  plant.     Cf  teal,  i'.' 

w.Som.'  Thick  field's  a-tilled  to  whait ;  last  year  he  was  in  to 
turmuts.  Dev.  Never  used  in  the  sense  of  to  work  or  cultivate 
land  (R.P.C.).  nw.Dev.',  s.Dev.  (G.E.D.)  Cor.  To  till  potatoes 
(W.S.). 

TlLL,v.''  Sc.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  [tU.]  To  entice,  tempt; 
to  draw  on,  beguile.    Cf  teal,  v."^ 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Lei.'  '  Ah  dunna  loike  so  much  coold  wotter,'  said 
a  patient  who  had  been  persuaded  to  try  the  hydropathic  treat- 
ment at  Buxton  ;  'Ah  want  a  drop  o'some'at  shurt  to  till  it  down, 
loike.'  Nhp.'  Rarely  heard  except  in  the  vulgar  old  adage,  '  One 
shoulder  of  mutton  will  till  down  another.'     War.^ 

Hence  Till-down,  sb.  a  relish,  zest  ;  an  inducement. 

Lei.'  A  koind  o'  till-daown  loike,  as  meks  'em  ate  moor  vittle. 

[To  the  scole  him  for  to  till.  Cursor  (c.  1300)  12175.  Cp. 
OF../01-tyllan,  to  lead  astray,  seduce  (Sweet).] 

TILL,  v.^    Dev.  Cor.    Also  in  form  teel  Dev.'    [til.] 
1.  To  hand  over ;  to  reach  ;  to  give. 

Dev.  'Till  it  hither,'  i.e.  hand  it  to  me,  Horae  Subsea'vae  {I'm) 
431  ;  Dev.'  Her  than  told  me  to  teel  yender  her  bible,  56.  n.Dev. 
'I'ill  un  a  traunchard  vrom  tha  tack,  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell  (1867)  st. 
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18.     Cor.  Ancther  .  .  .  Ax'd  ef  Jemimar  dcd  feel  dry,  An'  till'd 
her  port  an'  sherry,  Daniel  Budgtl,  24. 
2.  Obs.  To  come. 

Dev. '  Till  along,'  i.e.  come  along,  Hoiae  Subsecivae  (1777)  431 ; 
(Hall.1 

[1.  Cp.  OV..  gelillan,  to  attain,  reach  ;  to  touch  (Sweet).] 

TILL,  ffrfy.   'Ken.'*     [til.)     Tame ;  gentle. 

[OE.  /;/,  good,  apt,  fit,  suitable  (Hall).] 

TILL,  prep,  and  coitj.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  written  til  Sc.  Nhb.'  Dur.'  n.Yks.'"  ne.Yks.' 
c.Yks.'  m.Yks.'  Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Lin." ;  and  in  forms  tie  Lan.; 
t'll  Wm.  n.Lan.' ;  tul(l  N.Cy.''  Lakel.'  Cum.'a«  n.Yks.* 
ne.Yks.'  w.Yks.'^^s  Der.»  n.Lin.'    [til ;  tul,  tl.]     See  To. 

1.  Contracted  forms  :  (i)  Till's,  to  us  ;  (2)  Tilly,  till  I ; 
(3)  Till't  or  Tilt,  [a)  to  it ;  (b)  to  the  ;  (4)  Tiltos,  till  thou 
hast ;  (5)  Tull't  or  Tult,  (a,  b)  see  (3  a,  b) ;  (c)  used  as  sb. 
in  comb,  with  beer,  &c. ;  see  below. 

(i)  Per.  They're  sent  tills.  Haliburton  Ochil  Idylls  (1891')  54. 
(3)  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  Monthly  Mag.  (1815)  I.  127.  s.Lan." 
(3,  a)  Elg.  Ae  sleeve  hangs  till't.  Tester  Poems  (1865)  79.  Frf. 
A  burn  without  a  brig  till't,  Barrie  Tommy  (1896)  36.  Gall.  A 
wee  bit  lillt  she'll  put  hersel",  Scott  Gleanings  (1881)  105.  (6)  Cum. 
(E.W.P.)  (4)  w.'ifks.'I'll  nut  gi  the  ya  penny  tiltos  doon  thy  wark,  ii. 
207-  (Si  «)  Wm.  Dry  breed  an'  newt  tult  (B.K.).  w.lfks.  (J.'W.), 
w.Yks.'s  Lan.  So  hard  put  tull't,  Wauch  Heather  (ed.  Milncr) 
1.78.  (6)  Cum.  Vance  tult  Bishop,  f^i7//c  fFrt///?  (1870)  4.  'Wm. 
She  went  tult  market,  Robison  Aald  Taales  (1882)  3.  w.Tfks. 
Before  yo'  goa  tult'  draper's  shop  lewk  twice  intat  pantry,  Piov. 
in  Bt-ighoiise  News  (Aug.  10,  1889").  (c)  w.'Vks.  Used  as  one  word 
and  actually  written  '  tea-tult,'  '  beer-tult.'  '  Ah  had  a  glass  of 
I'best  beer-tult  and  it  maaide  me  . . .  poorely,'  Lucas  Stud.  Kidder- 
dale{c.  1882)  234. 

II.  Dial.  uses.       1.  prep.  To. 

Sc.  To  bring  popish  medals  in  till  their  very  library,  Scott  Mid- 
lothian (1818  xi.  Sh.I.  Auld  Nickcy,  as  da  saying  is,  is  aye  kind 
till  his  ain,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  255.  n.Sc.  He  read  it  till  an 
end,  BuciiAN  Ballads  (1828)  I.  2,  ed.  1875.  Cat.'  Bnff.'  The 
tooshtan  o'  the  beuk  till  ither  an"  fac  ither  wiz  encuch  f  tear't  in 
inch-muckles  (s.v.  Tooshtan).  Abd.  Pack  aff  till  your  bed,  Greig 
Logic  o'  Biidian  (1899)  10.  Lnk.  I'll  gar  ye  dance  till  a  different 
tune,  Gordon /^'o/s/mai  (1885)  21.  Slk.  I'm  onlygaun  till  Moffat, 
Hogg  Tales  (1838)  351,  ed.  1866.  n.Ir.  Get  Mickey  Mooney  till 
gie  me  a  lift  wi'  them,  L\Tn.E  Paddy  McQuillan,  85  ;  N.I.',  N.Cy.'*, 
Nhb.',  Dur.',  LakeL'^  Cum.3  They  streak  tull  their  wark  like 
Britons,  78  ;  Cum.*  (s.v.  Te).  'Wm.  I  said  t'll  urn,  Richardson 
Siig.  Sol.  (18591  ''■•  3'  n.Yks.'**  ne.Yks.'  Seldom  heard  save 
in  the  N.  Riding.  '  Thoo  mun  gan  til  (or  tul)  him.'  e.Yks.', 
m.Yks.'  w.Yks.^*  ;  w.Yks.*  '  Til '  we  have  heard  freq.,  but  '  tul ' 
is  by  far  the  commonest.  Lan.  I  went  tie  him,  Gaskell  Lectures 
Dial.  (1854)  23.  n.Lan.i  n.Stf.  Occas.  heard.  '  I  came  up  til 
him'iJ.T.\  Der."  OAi.  n.Lin.',  Nhp.'  Cth.  Used  in  reference 
to  place  (W.'W.S.). 

2.  At. 

Frf.  The  Deacon  thus  wi' satisfaction  Looked  till  himself,  Sands 
Poems  (1833)  73.  Nhb.  Look  till  him  noo,  Strang  Earth  Fiend 
(1893)  17. 

3.  By. 

Ayr.  A  Captain  till  his  trade,  Boswell  Poet.  IVts.  (1803")  11, 
ed.  1871.  Edb.  He  was  a  joiner  till  his  trade,  Campbell  Deilie 
Jock  (1897)  133. 

4.  For. 

Kcd.  They  call'd  her  Eppie  till  her  name,  Jamie  il///if  (1844)  90. 
w.Yks.s  '  Wheat's  tuh  tul  this  morning  lad  ? '     '  Am  tul  Bcverla'.' 

5.  Of. 

Sh.I.  I  warn  [warrant]  ye  saw  nacthin'  till  him  den,  Magnus? 
Sh.  News  (Dec.  4,  1897).  Nh().  There  was  a  wccl  pleased  sort 
till  a  smile  upo'  I.etty's  face,  Jones  Nhb.  (1871)  115. 

6.  Concerning,  about;  after. 

Sh.I.  I  wis  anxious  ta  ken  if  Magnus  wis  awaar  o'  onyllnng  till 
him  when  he  wis  doon,  S/i.  News  (Dec.  4,  1897).  Gall.  Seein' 
till  that  hizzy  Meg,  Crockett  Sunbounet  (1895)  iv. 

7.  Obs.   Used  elliptically,  with  v.  understood. 

Sc.  He  is  till  that  lady's  bower,  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  (1806) 
I.  97.  Abd.  She  fills  the  mug,  and  till  her  head,  Beattie  Parings 
(1801)  43,  ed.  1873.  Lnk.  Up  they  till't  like  twa  game  cocks, 
Mt;iR  Minstrelsy  (1816I  27.  Rxb.  Coost  aff  their  upper  claes  An' 
til't  that  day,  A.  Scorr  Poems  (ed.  1808)  97. 

8.  Phr.  till  time,  until. 

Edb.  There  the  miller  held  me  still  Till  time  we  censured  every 


sack,  Pennecuik   IVks.  (1715)  396,  cd.   1815;  To  hald  him  Till 
time  their  friend  was  out  of  strait,  ib.  393. 
8.  colli.   While;  during  the  time.     Cf.  ■while. 
Sc.    A.W.)     e.Yks.  He  never  ate  nor  drunk  nothing,   till  the 
fever  was  so  bad  on  him,  N.  &  Q.  (1854)  1st  S,  x.  194.     Rut.' 

10.  Before  ;  up  to  the  time  of. 

GaU.  It  was  not  long  till  she  had  me  cosy  in  bed,  Crockeit 
Moss-Hags  (1895)  229.     w.Yks.  (J.W.)     Dev.  Two  months  ago 

(the  subject  of  the  discourse)  was  taken  with  a  seizure,  and 

never  spoke  till  she  was  buried.  Reports  Provinc.  (i8gi). 

11.  By  the  time  that,  '  against.' 

Som.  I've  got  to  get  supper  till  my  huisband  do  come  home 
(W.F.R.) ;  1  shall  be  ready  till  you  are  (F.A.A.). 

12.  Than. 

n.Yks.  Nor  niver  wish'd,  to  be  na'  moor  to  him  Till  what  I  arc, 
MuNBY -4»(M  A/o»g(tn  (1896)  16.  Lan.  Makken  moor  enemies  to 
th'  King  and  Craoon  Till  onny  twenty  men  besoide,  Byrom  Misc. 
Poems  (1814)  I.  116.  I. Ma.  (S.M.);  More  till  one  can  play  at 
that  game,  Brown  Doctor  (1887)  34.  Chs.' ;  Chs.^  Oive  moore 
brass  till  thee.  s.Chs.' Ton's  noo  stningcr  till  tother. 60.  nw.Der.' 
Nhp.*  He's  better  till  me.     Shr' Better  till  that.     w.Cy.  iHall.) 

[1.  He  se5;de  jiuss  till  himm,  Ormulimi  (c.  1200)  803. 
ON.  //■/,  to  (Vigi-usson).] 

TILL,  see  Teel,  i/.' 

TILLADUM,  1/.  .Lan.  [tilsdum.]  A  slang  word  for 
to  '  weave.' 

He  went  to  learn  th'  art  un  mystery  o  tilladumin,  vulgarly  cawd 
hond-loom  weighvin,  Staton  Loominary  (c.  1861    49.     s.Lan.' 

Hence  Tilladumoite,  sb.  a  handloom  weaver. 

Weighvurs  thowt  there  wurnt  sitch  chaps  i'  aw  Lankishire;  .  . 
they  used  to  have  a  reawm  o  purpose  forth' tilladumoites  to  booze 
in,  Staton  B.  Shuttle  Bowtun,  11. 

TILLAGE,  sb.  and  v.     Sc.  Yks.  Lin.  Nrf.    [tilidg.] 

1.  sb.  In  camp,  (i)  Tillage-farm,  a  farm  used  for  arable 
purposes,  as  distinct  from  one  only  pastured ;  (2)  -job, 
arable  work  ;  (3)  -soil,  arable  land. 

(i)  Nrf.  Hunter  Georg.  Ess.  (1803)  I.  425.  is'.  w.Yks.  The 
right  season  for  a  tillage-job,  if  once  it  was  let  slip  by,  did  not  re- 
turn again,  Sutcliffe  Shameless  Wayne  (1900)  54.  13)  w.\ks. 
Everywhere  peatland  and  till.ige-soil  .  .  .  opened  parched  mouths 
and  cried  for  drink,  ib.  303. 

2.  Manure  ;  compost.     See  Till,  sA.'  4. 

Yks.  Morton  C)f/o. -4^n'f.  (1863).  w.'Yks.'  n.Lin. '  Commonl}' 
used  of  bought  manures,  such  as  guano,  bones,  superphosphates, 
and  nitrate  of  soda,  not  of  manure  made  in  the  fold-yard. 

3.  V.  To  till. 

Per.  The  profit  and  loss  o'  the  rough  tillaged  ground,  Selby 
Rhymes  (1840)  38. 

4.  To  put '  tillage '  or  manure  on  land. 

n.Lin.'  I've  sawn  it,  an'  tillaged  it,  an'  iv'ry  mander  o'  thing, 
an'  all  to  noa  ewse. 

Hence  Tillager,  sb.  a  seller  of  compost  or  manure.     //'. 

TILLER,  56.'  Nhb.  Wor.  e.An.  Wil.  [ti'l3(r.]  1.  A 
break  to  a  wagon  ;  see  below. 

Nhb.'  A  strong  crooked  lever  of  wood,  called  a  Convoy,  or 
Tiller,  is  applied  to  both  the  hind  wheels  of  the  waggon — which 
regulates  its  velocitj',  Mackenzie  Hist.  Nhb.  (1825)  1.  148. 
2.  The  handle  by  which  the  top  sawyer  guides  a  long 
pit-saw.  se.Wor.',  Wi!.'  3.  The  wooden  handle  of  a 
spade  or  shovel. 

e.An.',  Nrf.'  Suf.'  We  have  two  sorts  of  tillers — a  skuppet  and 
skaffel  have  a  cot-tiller  tenanted  on  the  top  for  a  handle — T— a 
spade  an  eye-tiller — Y — of  one  piece. 

TILLER,  si.*  War.  Glo.  [ti'l3(r).]  The  shaft-horse 
in  a  wagon,&c. ;  the  wheeler;  a  '  thillcr.'  Cf.  tills,  s6.//.' 
War.*,  s.War.',  Glo.  (A.B.),  Glo.'* 

TILLER,  sb.^  Obs.  Sc.  A  till ;  a  box  for  keeping 
money  in.     Cf.  till,  i6.* 

SIg.  Poets  throng  \Vi'  bags  o'  cash  to  buy  and  fill  your  tiller, 
Galloway  Poems  (1810)  Sutor's  Mag.  4. 

TILLER,  t'.  and  sb.*  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks.  Nhp.  War. 
Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf.  Bdf.  e.An.  Ken.Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  Wil.  Also 
written  tillar  Sur. ;  and  in  forms  tellar  Sur.'  ;  teller  Hrf. 
Ken.  Sur.'  Sus.'  Hmp.  Dev.;  tellow  Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.; 
telly  n.Yks.' w.Yks.';  ?  thiller  Oxf.;  tillow  Sus.'  Hmp.' 
[ti'l3(r).]  1.  V.  To  spread  or  throw  out  shoots  ;  to  send 
out  a  number  of  shoots  from  the  same  stem.  Also  with  out. 

s.Sc.  Clover-plants,  when  they  have  room  to  grow,  tiller  or 
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stool,  and  employ  more  ground  than  those  of  corn,  Maxwell  Sel. 
Trans.  (1743)  24  (Jam.).  SIg.  When  the  plants  are  thin  they 
keep  tillering  (or  sending  forth  new  shoots),  Agiic.  Surv.  403  (16. ). 
N.Cy.'  Cum.  The  wheat  does  not  look  so  thin  as  it  did,  it  has 
begun  to  tiller  out  (E.W.P.).  Yks.  They  begin  even  to  tiller,  for 
I  counted  seven  or  eight  stalks  on  one  plant,  Hunter  Geoig. 
Essays  (1803)  I.  186.  e.Yks.  The  newly  raised  mould  in  the 
spring  encourages  the  plants  to  spread,  'tiller,' and  shoot  with 
greater  vigour,  Faym  Repo^is,  Scoreby  (1832)  7.  Ntip.*  War.* 
Bless  us,  how  that  wheat  is  a  tillering  out.  Glo.  (H.S.H.)  Oxf. 
Said  of  growing  corn,  when  the  blades  spread  and  multiply  from 
the  same  seed  (K.).  Bdf.  The  wheat  tillered  or  branched  con- 
siderably in  the  beginning  of  November,  Batchelor  Agric. 
(1813)  293;  (W.F.R.)  e.An.i  Suf.  Young  .i^Hxafc  .^^n'c.  (1784- 
1815)  X.  203.  Sur.'  Corn  is  said  to  'tiller'  out  when  it  stocks 
out  well  and  covers  the  ground.  Hmp.',  Wil.i  Dev,  To  keep 
the  fields  with  room  upon  them  for  the  corn  to  teller,  Blackmore 
I.oina  Doone  (1869)  xxii. 

2.  sb.  A  young  shoot  of  corn  or  grass  ;  a  straw  ;  a  stalk. 
Mry.  The  rising  blade  of  growing  corn  shooting  out  several 

stems  from  one  seed,  G/.  Sioi'.  (Jam. ).  n.Yks.'  w.Yks.i  There's 
nut  ya  telly  left  i'th  laithe.  Ken.  A  single  shoot  springing  from 
a  stub  (W.F.S.).     Hmp.  The  young  shoots  of  wheat  in  the  spring, 

HoLLOWAY. 

3.  A  sapling  ;  a  young  tree,  esp.  a  young  oak  tree. 

Hrf.  We  should  always  speak  of  '  the  tellers  '  or  '  one  of  the 
tellers,'  never  'a  teller'  alone  (N.G.).  Ken.'  An  oak  sapling, 
or  other  j'oung  timber  tree  of  less  than  six  inches  and  a  quarter  in 
girth.  Sur.  Standing  trees  among  underwood,  not  yet  come  to 
their  full  growth  (K.)  ;  The  lessee  covenants  not  to  cut  down 
tellows  and  stemmers,  A'.  £?•  Q.  (1878)  5th  S.  x.  22;  (T.T.C.); 
Sur.'  Sus.  When  the  underwood  has  been  copsed,  the  sapling 
oalis  left  standing  are  called  tellers,  N.  &  Q.  U859)  2nd  S.  vii.  284  ; 
\ovnG  Annals  Agric.  (1784-1815)  XI.  195;  Sus.',  Hmp.  (F.A.A.) 

[2,  3.  Cp.  OE.  telgor,  a  shoot,  twig,  plant ;  lelgra,  a  shoot, 
twig ;  branch  ;  sucker  (Sweet).] 

TILLIE,  sA.  Sh.I.  [ti'li.]  In  ^\\t.  to  move  like  the  siut 
upon  a  tillie,  said  of  anything  which  moves  very  slowly  and 
steadily.    S.  &  Ork.' 

TILLIE-LICKIT,  sh.  Obs.  So.  Also  in  form  tillie 
lick  Gall.  1.  An  unexpected  stroke  ;  fig.  an  unexpected 
misfortune  or  calamity.  Fif.  (Jam.)  2.  pi.  Taunts  and 
sneers.     Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

TILLIE-SOUL,  sb.     Obs.     Sc.     See  below. 

Lth.  A  place  at  some  distance  from  a  gentleman's  mansion- 
house,  whither  the  servants  and  horses  of  his  guests  are  sent 
when  he  does  not  choose  to  entertain  the  former  at  his  own 
expense  (Jam.). 

TILLING,  sb.  Stf.  Der.  Shr.  w.Cy.  [tilin.]  Crop  or 
produce;  the  grain-crops  of  arable  land ;  grain  in  general. 

Stf.,  Der.  (J-K.)  Shr.>  Theer'll  be  no  gwein  to  the  wakes,  I 
can  tell  yo',  if  we  dunna  get  the  tillin'  'oused  afore  then,  an'  it's 
'ardly  likely  this  casertly  weather  ;  Shr.^  When  the  tillin's  ripe. 
The  tillin  looks  frum  like.     w.Cy.  (Hall.) 

[OE.  tiliiiiq;  gain,  produce  (Sweet).] 

TILL-IRON,  sb.     N.I.'     A  crowbar. 

TILLIWHILLIE,  sb.  Sc.  The  curlew,  Niimeniiis 
ayqiiata. 

Among  them  were  some  called  whaups  or  tilliwhillies,  Hislop 
Anecdote  [  1874)  234. 

TILLOW,  see  Tiller,  v. 

TILLOWIE,  sb.  Clc.  (Jam.)  1.  Tally-ho,  a  cry  to 
hounds  to  encourage  them  in  the  chase.    2.  Z"/^.  See  below. 

Used  of  one  who  has  dealt  too  freely  with  intoxicating  liquor. 
'  He  has  gotten  his  tillowie  '  (Jam.). 

TILLS,  s6.  ^/.'  Yks.  LMa.  [tilz.]  The  shafts  of  a  cart, 
&c.     See  Thill,  sb} 

n.Yks.^  I. Ma.  The  hors  put  to  the  tills  at  once,  Rydings  Tales 
(1895)  119. 

TILLS,  sb.  pl.'i  Obs.  Hmp.  A  shortened  form  of 
'  lentils.'     See  below. 

Wee  in  English  [call  it]  Lentills,  but  the  country  people  in 
Hampshire,  and  other  countries,  where  they  sow  it  in  their  fields 
for  their  Catties  foode,  call  it  Tills,  Parkinson  Tlieatr.  (1640)  1058, 
in  (B.  &  H.). 

TILLUP,  V.  and  sb.  Yks.  Also  written  tillip.  [ti'lap.] 
1.  V.   To  I'un  nimbly  ;  to  trip,  dance  along,     (ien.  in  prp. 

w.Yks. 'Shoo  cuometillupin'dahnt'loine  at  after  muh.'  Common, 
Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Apr.  8,  1899) ;  She  come  bahncin  aht  o'  t'frunt 


deur  an'  started  o'  tillipun  ower  t'lav/n,  Yks.  IVkly.  Post  (Mar.  14, 
1896). 
2.  sb.  A  light,  tripping,  dancing  movement  or  motion. 

w.Yks.  Shoo  ran  wi'  a  tillup  all  t'way,  Leeds  Merc.  Stippl.  {ib.) 

TILLY,  sb.  Irel.  [ti'li.]  Something  additional  and 
of  small  value  given  into  the  bargain,  as  a  gift  or  bonus. 

Ir.  A  small  ewer  of  milk  given  to  a  servant  by  a  milkman  over 
and  above  what  he  serves  for  the  use  of  the  family  (A.S.-P.). 
Wxf.  It  would  be  the  saving  of  many  a  stone  of  butter  in  the  year 
given  away  in  tillies,  Kennedy  Banks  Boro  (1867)  201. 

TILLY-PAN,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  tillie-.  A 
skillet. 

Mry.  (Jam.)  Abd.  A  tillie  pan  O'  white  iron,  whilk  I  made  my- 
sel',  Anderson  Poems  (ed.  1826)  28. 

TILLY-WILLY,  sb.  and  adj.  Lin.  Nhp.  War.  \.  sb. 
Obs.     Cloth  made  of  worsted  and  cotton. 

Nhp.  Cast  away  thy  twilly  willy.  Winter's  warm  protecting 
gown,  Clare  Vilt.  Minstrel  (1821)  II.  35  ;  Nhp.'  The  common 
dress  of  the  lower  order  of  aged  females  half  a  century  ago. 

2.  Thin  beer  ;  the  last  drainings  from  the  malt. 

War.3  '  The  carrier  has  asked  for  some  ale — draw  him  some 
half  ale  and  half  tilly-willy.'  Ale,  beer,  tilly-willy  were  the  three 
productions  of  home-brewing. 

3.  at(/.  Thin,  slight,  wanting  in  substance. 

Lin.  Cloth,  tape,  &c.  are  said  to  be  poor  tilly-willy  things  when 
they  are  deficient  in  substance  (^Hall.)  ;  Lin.' 

TILT,  sb.^  Sc.  Yks.  Not.  Lin.  Won  Glo.  Oxf.  Brks. 
e.An.  Ken.  Sur.  LW.  Wil.  Dor.  [tilt.]  1.  The  movable 
top  or  cover,  gen.  made  of  canvas  or  sail-cloth,  of  a  wagon , 
van,  stall,  &c. 

Arg.  We  were  a  chittering  pair  as  we  drove  under  the  tilt  of  the 
cart  that  came  to  the  Mearns  tomeet  us,  ^Iusko  Stioes  o/J^ort.{igot) 
15.  w.Yks.  Me  an'  twoathry  moare  wor  rowl'd  it't  tilt  as  toight  as 
if  we  wor  goain'  under  a  mangle,  Hallam  JVads/cy  Jack  (1864)  xvi. 
Not.',  Lin.',  n.Lin.',  se.Wor.'  e.An. ^  A  large  cloth  for  covering 
stacks  or  stalls  in  a  fair.  Cmb.'  Be  sure  and  keep  well  under  the 
tilt  when  it  rains.     Ken.',  Sur.',  I.W.'     Wil.  Slow  Gl.  (1892). 

Hence  (i)  Tilted-cart,  (2)  Tilt-up,  sb.  a  covered  cart  or 
wagon,  esp.  the  kind  used  by  village  carriers. 

(1)  Arg.  The  tilted  cart  with  my  father  and  me  in  it,  MuNRO 
S/ioes  0/ For/,  (igot)  16.  Lin.'  Oxf.' Af5.  orfrf.,  Brks.'  (2)  Glo. 
Horae  Stibsecivae  (1777)  432. 

2.  A  sunbonnet.    Also  in  comb.  Tilt-bonnet. 

Oxf.i  A  garden  bonnet  kept  in  shape  by  being  made  on  paste- 
board, MS.  add.  Dor.  The  women  .  .  .  wore  tilt  bonnets  covered 
with  nankeen,  which  hung  in  a  curtain  upon  their  shoulders. 
Hardy  Madding  Crowd  (1874)  xxiv. 

TILT,  sh.-^  Yks.  [tilt.]  A  forge.  (Hall.)  w.Yks. 
Sheffield  Indep.  (1874);  w.Yks." 

TILT,  sb?  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Wm.  War.  Shr.  Hmp.  Dor. 
Som.  Dev.  [tilt.]  1.  In  phr.  to  be  on  the  till,  to  be  in 
a  high-minded  state.  S.  &  Ork.'  2.  A  hasty  temper ; 
excitement,  rage. 

Wm.  (B. K.)  Dev.  Jane  got  into  a  tilt,  and  said,  '  I  will  see  for 
myself,'  Reports  Provinc.  (1884)  32. 

Hence  (1)  Tiltish,  adj.  (a)  06s.,  easily  offended,  irritable, 
touchy ;  (b)  of  a  horse :  apt  to  kick  ;  (2)  Tiltishness,  sb., 
obs.,  ill-temper  ;  touchiness,  irritability  ;  (3)  Tilty,  adj.  (a) 
see  (i,  a) ;  (b)  of  animals  :  fidgety,  restless,  disinclined  to 
stand  still. 

(i,  a)  n.Dev.  Oil  the  neighbourhooden  knowth  thee  to  be  a  .  .  . 
tiltish  hussey,  Exm.  Scold.  (1746)  I.  42.  (b)  w.Som.'  I  don't  like 
thick 'oss  ;  I  zim  is  tiltish.  (2)  n.Dev.  With  nort  bet  agging  ...  and 
tiltishness,  fjrw.  ScoW.  (1746)  1.  75.  (3,  a)  War.  (J.R.W.)  Slir.' 
Obsol.  I  say,  Jack,  none  o'  yore  tilty  temper  this  mornin'.  Dor. 
(L.S.),  Dor.'  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w. Eng.  (iSz^).  e.Som. 
W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  Dev.  MooRE  Hist.  (1829)  1.  355.  n.Dev.  The 
tilty.  twily,  preckett  toad.  Rock  Jint  an"  Nell  (1867)  st.  90.  (A) 
Hmp.  (H.E.) 

3.  Trouble,  annoyance.    Or.L  (S.A.S.) 

TILT,  V.     n.Dev.  (Hall.)     To  totter.     See  Tillering. 

TILT,  see  Tilth. 

TILTER,  si.'  Suf.  Ken.  [ti-lt3(r).]  Condition, plight; 
order.     Ct.  kelter,  si.' 

Suf.  (Hall.)  ;  Suf.'  Some  ploughmen  have  affirmed  that '  lilter' 
describes  a  particular  mode  of  ploughing  out  of  the  ordinary  line 
of  draught.  Ken.'  He's  left  that  farm  puny  much  out  o'  tilter,  I 
can  tell  ye. 
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TILTER, sA.«  Shr.e.An.  [tilta(r).]  1.  The  may-fly, 
Epiienura  vitl^ata  ;  sec  below. 

Sbr.'Tlie  'tiller 'is  the  green  and  greydrakeof  ihc  fly-fishorman; 
it  derives  its  name  from  the  see-saw,  up-and-down  (light  of  the 
fully-developed  insect, — a  motion  more  especially  noticeable  in 
the  male. 
2.  A  wedge-shaped  instrument  for  tilting  up  a  cask. 
c.An.2    See  Tild. 

TILTERING, />//. rtrf>.  Hrf.^  [tiltarin.]  Tilting, easily 
upset,  unsteady.        A  tillering  table. 

fCp.  OE.  leattnan,  to  stagger,  not  to  stand  firm  (Sweet).] 

TILTH,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Lin.  Nhp.  War.  Wor. 
Hrf.  Glo.  Brks.  Bdf.  Ilrt.  Mid.  e.Cy.  Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  Hmp. 
I.W.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  tylth  s.  &  e.Cy. ;  and 
in  form  tilt  Bwk.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Lin.  Nhp.'  Bdf.  Hrt.  Ken.'» 
Sur.' Hmp.' LW.»  LtilJ> ;  tilt]  1.  Cultivation,  tillage  ; 
the  state  or  condition  of  land  as  regards  cultivation.  Also 
used  attrib. 

Ayr.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  the  land  into  the  requisite  state  of 
tilth  and  cleanness,  Farm  Reports,  Kyle  { 1832)  38.  Rxb.  The  land's 
in  sae  bad  a  tilth  that  we  canna  saw  the  day  fjAM.^.  Gall.  Men 
who  would  wrest  away  ancient  rights  of  tilth  and  pasturage, 
Crockett  Z)(7>*  o' A/t)o«  (1902)  51.  n.Yks.2,Not.  (L.C.M.)  Nhp.' 
When  a  field  is  in  good  'tilth'  it  is  in  good  tillage  ;  Nhp.'  War." 
These  catching  frosteses  ull  bring  the  land  into  a  good  tilth  for 
planting.  Wor.  Difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  a  proper 
tilth,  Evesha»i  Jni.  [July  18.  1896).  Glo.'  You've  got  your  land 
in  proper  tilth.  Brks.'  Land  in  good  'tilth  '  is  land  well  ploughed 
and  worked  and  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  w.Mid.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  good  tilth  when  the  land  is  in  a  good  state  for  sowing — 
that  is,  when  it  is  fine  enough,  wet  or  dry  enough,  as  the  case 
may  be  (W.P.M.).  Ken.'*,  Sur.'  Sus.'  He's  a  man  as  always 
keeps  his  ground  in  good  tilth.  Hmp.'  To  be  in  good  tilt  is  to 
be  in  good  order  or  in  good  tillage.     w.Cor.  (M.A.C.) 

2.  Cultivated  land  or  soil. 

Per.  Far  frae  hame  I  sune  may  be.  ower  beildless  tilth  an'  tide. 
Ford  Harp  (1893)  364.  Bwk.  Willie  soon  got  bewildered  [in 
Kdinburgh]  .  .  .  and  went  about  .  .  .  frequently  exclaiming  that  he 
'could  neither  see  town  nor  tilt,'  Henderson  Pop.  Rhymes  (1856) 
109.  ne.Lan.'  Bdf.  BATCHELOR.<4>in/.  £■»,§■.  ini/^,  ,1809')  145.  Hrt. 
'Tilth  ■  or  '  tilt '  is  ground  reduced  by  the  plough  and  harrow  to 
a  fineness  or  powder,  Illlis  Pract.  Farmer  (1750!  50.  s.  &  e.Cy. 
Ray  (1691).  I.W.'  Dev.  Long  slopes  of  rich  tilth  fust,  airth  so 
sweet  as  ever  bore  leaf  an'  root  in  season,  Phillpotts  Sinking 
Hours  (1901)  140. 

3.  A  ploughing. 

Nhp.' The  land  has  had  so  many  tilts;  Nhp.2  That  piece  must 
have  a  fresh  tilth  over.  Nrf.  Ploughing  is  done  so  easily  that  it 
is  an  encouragement  to  the  farmer  to  give  it  the  more  tilths, 
which  in  some  measure  accounts  for  the  land  being  so  clean, 
Marshall /?m<rai  (181 1)  III.  338.     Hmp.' 

Hence  Tilting, /;■/>.  ploughing  land  very  shallow,  in  the 
autumn  after  a  corn-crop.  Lin.  Morton  Cyclo.  /1/rric. 
(1863).  4.  A  freshly-turned  furrow.  s.Wor.',  Hrf.' 
5.  Land  lying  fallow.  Nhp.'  Hence  Tilth  grain, />/;r. 
wheat  or  rye  sown  on  fallow  ground.  Som.  Hervey 
U'edmore  Cliron.  (1887)  181. 

[OE.  lit/),  employment,  agriculture;  gain,  produce,  crop 
(Sweet).] 

TILTHALILTHA,  nr/^..  e.Yks.'  Also  in  form  tiltha- 
lil-lill.    [til Salil.tSa]    With  great  speed. 

Didn't  we  gan  tiltha-liltha  when  we  walked  ti 

TIM,  see  Teem,  v} 

TIMANS.aA.//.  Ken.  Also  in  form  timings,  [teimanz.] 
Dregs  or  grounds  poured  out  of  the  cask  after  the  liquor 
IS  drawn  o«  ;  ///. '  tcemings.'  Lewis  Tenet  (1736) ;  Ken." 
Sec  Teem,  v} 

TIMARRANY,  s6.    Obs.    Nrf.    Two  poor  things. 

There  they  go  timarrany,  Hollowav ;  (Hall.) 

TI  MAWN,  see  Tomorn. 

TIMBAL,  iZ>.  Cor."  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    [timbl.]     A  mining  tool. 

TIMBER,  sb.,  V.  and  adj.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  tember  LW.'  Cor.' ;  tembur  I  W  •  • 
timer  w.Yks.;  timmer  Sc.  (Jam.)  Cai.'  Nhb.'  Cum."* 
n.Yks.*  Som.;  timmor  Nhb.':  tymmer  Abd.  (Jam.) 
[ti-nib3(r,  ti-ni3(r.]        1.  sb.   In  comb,  (i)  Timber-bob,  a 
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pair  of  wheels  and  a  pole,  on  which  a  felled  tree  is  slung  ; 
(2) -cart,  to  go  with  a  team  for  timber;  to  cart  timber; 
(3)  -falling,  the  cutting  down  of  timber ;  (.4)  -lifters,  legs, 
limbs,  esp.  when  wearing  wooden  clogs ;  (5)  -man, 
a  dealer  in  timber;  a  timber-merchant;  (6)  -market,  a 
market  held  in  Aberdeen  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
August,  formerly  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  wooden  goods; 
(7)  -raising,  (8)  -rearing,  a  festivity  held  on  the  occasion 
of  putting  the  roof  timbers  on  a  new  building  ;  (9I  sticks, 
trees  left  lying  in  a  heap,  in  order  that  they  may  become 
seasoned  ;  (10)  -trees,  large  heavy  trees  capable  of  being 
made  into  timber  ;  large  trees  as  distinct  from  fruit-trees; 
(ill  -tug,  see  (i) ;  (12)  -whim,  a  timber-cart,  a  '  gill'  (q.v., 
s.v.  Gill,  sb.°). 

(i)  Brks.'  A  timber  carriage  consisting  of  a  simple  arrangement 
between  two  wheels  to  which  part  of  the  tree  is  chained,  the 
remainder  of  the  tree  dragging  along  the  ground.  w.Mid.  An 
arrangement  for  carrying  timber,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  laigc 
wheels.  Midway  upon  the  spindle  connecting  tliese  there  is 
fixed  a  long  pole,  used  as  a  lever  to  raise  the  tree  from  the 
ground  (W, P.M.).  Hmp.'  (2)  Oxf.' ;i/5.  arfrf.  I.W."  We  be  .lal 
gwine  to  tembur  keeurt,'  we  are  all  going  for  timber.  (3  Sur. 
In  the  woodhouse  .  .  .  there  was  a  place  for  everything.  .  .  Axes 
for  timber  falling  and  for  lopping.  Times  (Dec.  7,  1894")  13,  col.  4. 
(4I  Lan.  'These  owd  timber-lifters,'  he  said,  taking  stock  of  his 
legs,  '  are  gettin'  as  cratchinly  as  an  owd  wisket,'  Brierley  Red 
Wind.  Hall,  82.  s.Lan.'  (5)  Abd.  (Jam.)  ;  Great  profanalione  of 
the  Lord's  day  by  timbermen  travelling  and  carrying  their  timber 
from  the  high  lands  to  the  low  country  mercats,  E.rercise  of  Alford 
(1662-88)  18,  ed.  1897.  (6)  Abd.  The  time-honoured  institution 
of  the  "Timmer  Market'  is  being  held  to-day  in  Castlegate  in  fine 
weather.  .  .  The  timmer  goods,  which  were  at  one  time  the  chief 
feature  of  this  fair,  have  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  toys 
and  trinkets  of  German  manufacture.  .  .  '  But  timmer's  scarcely 
ever  seen  In  modern  Timmer  Markets,'  Abd.  Even.  E.xpress  (Aug. 
26,  1896'.  (7)  Cum.';  Cum.*  On  Saturday  a  'timber  raising' 
celebration  took  place  at  Wythop,  where  Messrs.  W —  are  building 
two  cottages,  C.  Patr.  (Mar.  20,  1896)  5.  (8)  Cnm.'«  (9!  Brks  ' 
(10)  Chs.  Timber-trees  are  prevented  from  rising,  by  reason  of 
theseawinds,  MARSHALL/?fwVw(i8i8)  II.  7.  Ess.^H.H.M.)  (11) 
Ken.  The  carriage  of  a  waggon  for  conveying  timber,  with  a  long 
perch  which  may  be  adapted  to  any  length  by  moving  the  hinder 
axle-tree,  and  fixing  it  by  an  axle-pin,  Grose  (1790^  MS.  add.  (P.) 
Sus.  He  gets  crushed  with  a  timber  tug  in  clearing  the  wood  for 
the  timber  merchant,  Egerton  Flk.  and  Ways  (1884)  138.  (la) 
e.An.i,  Nrf.  (M.C.H.B.) 

2.  Phr.  (1)  lo  take  timber,  to  jump  ;  to  clear  by  jumping ; 
(2)  to  slip  llie  limbers,  to  die. 

(i)  Hrt.  'Can  he  take  timber!'  'He  could  jump  over  your 
head,'  Geary  Rur.  Life  ('899)  37.  (a)  Abd.  Wliaever  slips  the 
timmers,  lippens  me  to  mak'  his  bed,  Murray  Hamciiilh  (1900)  34. 

3.  Wood, 

Frf.  Her  wheels  were  made  o'  timmer.  Smart  Rhymes  (1834) 
135.  Per.  Your  head's  made  o'  timmer,  John  Tod,  Stewart 
Characlcr  (1857)  69.  s.Sc.  A  breast  o"  timmer  an'  a  heart  o'  stane, 
T.  Scott Pcf/(rs( 1 793^ 364.  Som.  Jennmngs  Obs. Dial.  w.Eiig.{iS3$^. 
nw.Dev.'  Almost  universally  used  instead  of  'wood,'  except  for  a 
wood  or  forest,  and  small  wood,  such  as  is  made  into  faggots. 

4.  A  wooden  dish  or  utensil ;  a  wooden  drinking-cup. 
Also  in  phr.  to  turn  the  timmer,  to  drink  beer,  &c. 

Abd.  May  be  auld  lucky  likes  a  drap  o*  drink, .  .  On  some  the 
timmer  works  an  unco  change,  Shirrefs  Poems  (1790  118.  Rnf. 
Noo  haste  ye  fast  and  clean  the  timmer,  Ye  ne'er  before  got  sic 
a  dinner,  Barr  Poems  (1861)  14.  Edb.  To  turn  the  timmer  they're 
no  sweer,  Har'sl  Rig  (1794)  43,  ed.  1801. 

5.  A  stick,  cudgel. 

Ayr.  She'll  be  a  sulky  kimmer,  Gif  ye  get  her  yc  will  be  laid, 
I  doubt,  to  use  the  timmer,  Fisher  Poems  (1790;  145. 

6.  The  props,  planks,  <S;c.  used  in  a  mine.  Nhb.,  Dur. 
Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1888).  Hence  (i)  Timber- 
leader,  (2)  -man,  sb.  a  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  sec  after 
;he  conveyance,  iS:c.  of 'timber'  required  in  a  mine  ;  (3) 
•tram,  sb.  a  tram  used  for  leading  'timber'  or  rails  in  a 
mine  ;  also  called  horney-tram  (q.v.,  s.v.  Horny). 

(1)  Nhb.'  (2^  Cor.' ;  Cor.^  The  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  place 
all  the  timber  required  in  the  various  parts  of  the  underground 
workings  to  keep  the  mine  from  crushing  together.  Also  to  put 
in  ladder  roads  and  tramways  in  the  levels,  skip  roads  in  the 
shafts,  &c.     ^3    Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  il>. 
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7.  //.   Legs,  limbs. 

w.Sc.  I  fand  my  auld  timmers  like  to  dance  in  despite  of  mysell, 
Carrick  Laird  of  Logan  (1835)  282.  Rxb.  Ruickbie  Wayskle 
Coltagei-  (1807")  9.  [My  timbers  are  now  a  little  crazy,  d'ye  see, 
Smollett  P.  Pickle  (1751)  xxxiii.] 

8.  An  article  of  furniture  ;  furniture. 

Elg.  Our  auld  rotten  timmer  lay  broken  an'  strewn,  Tester 
Poems  (1865)  136.  Per.  Three  crippled  chairs,  .  .  a  table,  .  .  a 
pipeless  bellows, .  .  complete  your  timmers,  Stewart  Cliavacler 
(1857)  62. 

9.  Provision,  .*are.  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  10.  Fig.  Strength; 
size ;  massive  build. 

Nlib.i  He's  no'  the  timmer  o'  that  man.  Cum.  If  Jwosep  Moore 
hcd  been  a  soond,  sensible  mak  of  a  fella,  .  .  wid  some  timmer  in 
him,  .  .  he  wad  nivver  hev  gone  on  sec  a  daft  errand,  W^.  C.  T.  X. 
(1893)  II.  w.Vks.2  A  man  who  was  looking  at  a  picture  of 
Samson  said,  '  He's  got  some  timber  about  him.'  ne.Lan.' 
w.Som.'  Of  a  horse — stoutness  of  limb.  'Good  sort  of  a  'oss  — 
plenty  o'  timber.' 

Hence  (i)  Timbersonie,  adj.  liglit,  active;  (2)  Timmered, 
pp.  in  phr.  well  tiiiiniercd,  well  built. 

(i)  Shr.''  (2)  n.Yks.*  w.Vks.  He's  ower  leet  timered  for  that, 
Emsley  Pof»!s  (1893).     ne.Lan.* 

11.  V.  To  beat,  chastise,  esp.  with  a  stick  or  cudgel. 

Abd.  I  Irow,  he  timmer'd  him  weel  (,Jah.;.  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Eiicycl.  (1824).  Wor.  He  did  not  know  how  to  break  a  head,  but 
was  good  at  timbering.  He  timbered  the  other  about  the  arms 
till  he  couldn't  hold  his  stick  (E.S.). 

12.  To  place  in  position  props,  planks,  &c.  needed  to 
support  or  keep  in  position  the  roof  of  a  mine.  Also  in 
phr.  to  timber  an  end. 

Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1888).  Cor.  An  end  could 
timber,  or  a  shaft  could  collar,  Tregellas  Farmer  Brown  (1857)  20. 

13.  adj.  Wooden,  made  of  wood.     Also  usedy?^. 

So.  Dunxan  Elym.  (1595);  You  have  the  finest  timber  face  — 
and  you  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  Hieland  cateran  !  Stevenson 
Catriona  (1893)  vii.  ne.Sc.  The  auld  timmer  briggie  lang  sin-syne 
rotten.  Grant  Chron.  Keckleloii,  28.  e.Fif.  I  was  commissioned 
to  kcp  the  bluid  in  a  timmer  caup,  Latto  Tarn  Boitkin  (1864')  iv. 
Ayr.  The  leg  will  be  stiff  for  mony  a  day  to  come,  and  like  a 
timmer  ane.  Service  Notaiuiiims  (,i8go)  48.  Cum.  Lows'd  in 
a  trice  his  timmer  leg,  Gilpin  Pop.  Poetry  (1875)  159.  Dor.  A 
timber  tap  for  a  cider  barrel  (C.V.G.).  Dev.  He  lay  in  bed  wi' 
wan  o'  'is  timber  legs  sticked  out,  Stooke  Not  E.vaetly^  v. 

14.  Comb.  (1)  Timber-boots,  clogs,  wooden  shoes  ;  (2) 
•breeches  or  -breeks,  a  coffin  ;  (3)  -cheek,  a  term  of  abuse ; 
(4)  -dish.a  wooden  platter  or  trencher;  (5) -head,  a  wooden 
head ;  a  blockhead  ;  a  term  of  reproach  ;  (6J  -headed, 
thick-headed,  stupid  ;  (7)  -hill,  a  wooden  staircase  ;  cf. 
timbern  (i) ;  (8)  -horse,  the  Wooden  Horse,  an  instru- 
ment of  punishment  formerly  used  in  the  Army  ;  (9)  -kiss, 
a  kick  with  clogs  ;  (10)  -land,  a  wooden  house  ;  (11)  -lum, 
a  wooden  chimney;  (12)  -mare,  see  (8);  (13) -street,  in 
phr.  vwuntiiig  up  timber-street,  going  upstairs  to  bed. 

(1I  Cum.*  (^2)  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Hmp.  I  'lows  he'll  get  a  good 
settin'-down  some  day,  afore  he  gets  into  his  timber  breeches, 
Contlt.  Mag.  (Aug.  1902)  230.  I.W.'  I  shall  be  happy  one  o' 
these  days  when  I  zees  thee  gwyne  up  over  the  hill  in  thy  timber 
britches.  (3)  w.Yks.^  Thuh  doant  cawal  him  timber-cheek  fur 
nowt,  33.  (4)  w.Som.*  1  can  mind  avore  was  much  cloam  about, 
'most  everybody  used  t'ave  timmer-dishes  tho.  Dev.'  I've  a  got 
an  iron  porrige  crock,  .  .  a  gulamouth,  zome  timber  dislies,  47,  ed. 
Palmer.  nw.Dev.i  (5)  Stf.  Think  o'  your  own  condition,  y'ode 
timber-head  1  Murray  Joseph's  Coat  (1882)  38.  (6)  nw.Dev.' 
(7!  Cor.  Mary  Ann  renn'd  down  tha  tember-hill,  T.  Towscr 
('873)  70.  (8)  Gall.  Ye  shall  ride  the  timber  horse  with  a 
bit  musket  at  your  heels  to  learn  ye  Iiow  siccarly  to  sit  your 
beast,  Crockett  Moss-Hags  (1895)  xlvi.  9)  s.Lan.'  Aw  gan  him 
a  leather  an' timber  kiss,  28.  (10)  Sc.  Moiitlily  Mag.  (1798)  II. 
438.  (11)  Bnff.  A  fire  was  set  at  the  gable  of  a  dwelling;  and 
above  it,  in  the  roof,  a  hole,  or  timmer  lum,  was  left  for  ventila- 
tion and  for  the  reek  to  escape,  Gordon  C/iroii.  Keilli  (1880) 
Jntroci.  9.  Kcd.  Timmer  lums.  An'  rantletrces  wi'  cruiks.  Grant 
Lays  (1884  :  3.  (12)  Sc.  A  timber  mare,  whereon  runagate  knaves 
and  runagate  soldiers  should  ride,  Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792)  I. 
227  (Jam.).    (13)  s.Lan.'  Aw'U  be  meawntin'  up  Timber-street,  13. 

15.  Having  no  ear  for  music  or  sound  ;  unmusical. 
Arg.  So  far  as  music  goes  as  timber  as  the  table  there,  Munro 


Doom  Castle  (igoi)  313.  e.Fif.  'Is  Mrs.  Mac  a  rhymester  tool' 
'  Na  ;  juist  as  timmer,  sir,  as  you,'  Latto  Taut  Boilkitt  (1864 "1  r.. 

Hence  (i)  Timber -tune,  sb.  a  poor,  thin  voice  ;  (2)  -tuned, 
ppl.  adj.  having  no  ear  for  music  ;  unmusical ;  having  a 
harsh,  unmusical  voice. 

(i)  Ayr.  I  canna  even  sing  ballats,  for  Heaven  in  its  displeasure 
made  me  wi'  a  timmer  tune,  Galt  Lairds  (1826)  xxxi.  Nhb.'  (2) 
Sh.I.  Ye  ken  weel  enouch  I'm  timmer-tiined,  Stewart  Tales 
(1892)  112.  CaL'  Ayr.  The  auld  wife  sometimes  comments  on 
my  singing:  '  Gude  keep  us,  callant,  but  thou's  timmer-luned,' 
Hunter  Studies  (1870)  203.  Edb.  The  old  flute  .  .  .  would  not 
do  unless  some  of  us  were  timber  tuned,  Moir  Matisie  IVaucli 
(1828)  xi.  SIk.  A  shrill,  '  timmer-tuned '  old  woman,  Thomson 
Dritmmrtdalc  (1901)  40. 

TIMBERLING,  sb.  Obs.  Yks.  A  young  timber-tree. 
e.Yks.  Marshall  Riir.  Econ.  (1796)  I.  222. 

TIMBERN,  adj.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in  forms 
temberen  Cor.  ;  temberin  Cor.'  ° ;  tembern  Cor.^  ;  tim- 
berin  Dev.  Cor.'^ ;  timmern  w.Som.'  [t3Tn(b)3n.] 
Wooden,  made  of  wood. 

Dor.  A  timbern  doll  (L.S.).  Som.  A  timmern  bowl,  Jennings 
Obs.  Dial.  w.Etig.  (1825).  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1877).  w.Som,' 
Old  farshin  timmern  [tum'urn]  buckets  be  double  so  good's  these 
yere  galvanize  things.    Oev. Reports  Proviiic.{i&ii)  i.\o.    Cor.'^^ 

Hence  (i)  Tembern  hill,  56.  the  stairs,  esp.  in  phr.  to  go 
up  tembern-hill,  to  go  upstairs  to  bed  ;  (2)  Timbern-sull,s6. 
an  old-fashioned  wooden  plough  ;  (3)  -tent,  sb.  a  wooden 
erection  of  a  temporary  character. 

(i)  Cor.  Tes  time  to  clemb  the  tembern  hill,  Thomas  Autit 
Kezcialt  (1894)  ix  ;  Cor.'^  (2)  nw.Dev.'  (3)  Cor.  We  seed  two 
temberen  tents,  Weth  lamps  of  defTer'nt  hue,  Forfar  Poems 
(1885^  23. 

TIMBERSOME,  adj.  Shr.  Glo.  [tinibassm.]  Very 
heavy,  weighty  ;  bulky  ;  unwieldy. 

Shr.'  Obsol.  The  Maister's  gettin'  loo  timbersome  to  ride  them 
young  'orses  ;  a  stiddy  owd  roadster  ood  be  best  fur  'im.     Glo.' 

TIMBERSOME,  see  Timmersonie. 

TIMBER-TOED,  flfl)'.  Chs.' s.Chs.'  [ti-mba-tod.]  With 
toes  turned  inwards. 

TIM  BOBBIN,  phr.  s.Lan.'  A  term  applied  jocularly 
to  an  inhabitant  of  s.Lan. ;  see  below. 

The  name  under  which  John  Collier  (born  1710,  died  1786) 
wrote  and  published  his  humorous  works  in  the  Lancashire 
dialect.  Since  then  the  term  has  been  applied  jocularly  to  the 
inhabitants  generally  of  s.Lan. 

TIMDOODLE,  sb.  Cor.  [timdudl.]  A  term  of  con- 
tempt applied  to  a  stupid,  silly  fellow. 

'  Tha  gret  timdoodle,'  I  sa3'S,  '  how  do  I  know  which  way  the 
doctor  '11  vote  ? '  Corii/i.  Mag.  (Nov.  1894)  517  ;  Cor.'° 

TIME,  sb.  and  coiij.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng. 
and  Amer.  Also  written  tyme-  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  forms 
tahm  n.Yks.* ;  tahme  n.Yks. ;  toime  Ir.  Lan.  s.Lan.' 
[taim,  Midi,  toim.]  1.  sb.  In  phr.  (a)  sing. :  (i)  a  fine 
time  o/day,  a.  pretty  pass  ;  a  fine  condition  of  things  ;  used 
ironically;  {2)  a  lime  and  azvay,  occasionaWy;  (3)  —  or  two, 
once  or  twice ;  (4)  a  lime's  price,  the  market  price  ;  the 
current  price  of  the  time  ;  (5)  in  no  time,  or  in  less  than  no 
time,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  almost  immediately  ; 
in  gen.  colloq.  use  ;  (6)  in  time,  still  alive,  not  yet  dead  or 
in  eternity  ;  (7)  many  a  lime,  two  or  three  times  over  ;  (8) 
many  a  time  and  o/tens,  frequently ;  (9)  men's  lime,  man- 
hood ;  (10)  not  afore  lime,  not  before  it  was  necessary  or 
needful ;  (11)  out  of  time,  dead  ;  (12)  past  (the)  lime  of  day, 
(a)  too  late  ;  (b)  too  old  ;  (13)  this  side  of  time,  with  neg. : 
never,  not  in  this  world  ;  (14)  lime  about,  alternately,  in 
turn  ;  also  used  subsl. ;  (15)  —  ago,  (16)  —  agone,  some 
time  ago;  (17)  —  and  a^ain,  very  often,  repeatedly  ;  (18) 
—  and  half  extra  pay  tor  overtime,  half  as  much  as  the 
regular  wage  being  added  on  ;  (19)  —  and  quarter,  extra 
pay  for  overtime,  a  quarter  as  much  as  the  usual  wage 
being  added  on  ;  (20)  —  and  time,  occasionally,  from  time 
to  time  ;  (21) — and  time  again,  see  {!■]}•,  (22) — as,  at  the 
time  when  ;  (23)  —  back,  see  (i6) ;  (24)  —  by  chance,  see 
(20);  (25)  —  enough,  in  time  enough  ;  (26)  —  of  day  or  the 
lime  of  (the)  day,  ia)  the  time,  hour  ;  (b)  time  of  life,  age  ; 
(c)  a  greeting  or  salutation  in  passing  ;  see  Bid,  v.  2 ; 
Give,  II.  2  (27) ;  Pass,  v.  1  (4) ;  (27)  —  out  of  mind,  from 
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time  immemorial ;  (28)  —  over,  occasion,  time ;  (29)  — 
oi'er  time,  see  (17) ;  (30)  —  to  come  or  llie  lime  to  come,  in 
future  ;  (31)  —  when  or  the  lime  ivhen,  when  ;  (32)  to  hold 
a  time,  to  be  greatly  excited  ;  (33)  to  keep  time  beliveeii  one 
and  the  day,  to  keep  putting  oft'  the  evil  day  or  an  un- 
pleasant task  ;  (34)  to  lake  all  one's  time,  to  require  the 
utmost  exertion  or  eft'ort,  to  be  an  almost  impossible  task; 
in  gen.  colloq.  use  ;  (35)  —  lime,  to  wait. 

(i)  Sc.  (A.W.)  Nlib.  lt"s  a  fine  time  o'  day  for  a  decent  hard- 
workiii'  woman  to  be  likened  to  thieves  and  sic-like,  Lilburn 
Bordenr  (ieg6)  i8.  w.Yks.  (J.W.l  (2)  s.Lan.'  Aw  con  do  \vi' 
it  a  toime  an'  away,  but  aw  dunno'  care  for  it  regilar.  (3)  Sc. 
(A.W.),  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  n.Lin.<  I  hevn't  seed  her  moore  than  a 
time  or  two  sin  she  was  married.  sw.Lln.'  I  ast  him  a  time  or  two. 
Oxf.'  A/5,  aild ,  Ess.  (S.P.H.)  (4  ,  Der.  A  worthy  miller  undertook 
to  buy  her  corn  at  a  time's  price  himself,  Howrrr  CloctiiiaWi;  viii. 
(5"  Per.  He  would  be  fit  to  be  speaned  in  no  time,  Sarah  Tytler 
IVilcliwi/e {l8g^^35.  Ker. Hesaidgood-noight,andwasouto'soight 
in  less  than  no  toime,  Bartram  U'liileheaded Boy  {i&gS)  22.  n.Cy,, 
w.Yks.  (J.W.")  Soni.  He  might  be  home  in  no  time,  pockets  full, 
and  ready  to  marry  her  out  of  hand,  Raymond  A'o  Soul  (iSgg')  28. 
(6)  Cor.*  (7)  Wor.  'Owsumever  her  tode  me  when  I  axed  her, 
mony  a  time  her  did,  Why  John  {Coll.  L.L.B.).  (8)  n.Yks.'  Many 
a  tahm  and  offens,'  said  she,  '  they  used  to  come  down  the  hill,' 
Atkinson  Moorl.  Parish  (1891)  52.  (9)  Sur.  None  o'  us  bided  in 
school  in  they  times,  looterin'  about  nigh  on  to  men's  time,  same 
as  they  do  now,  Son  of  Marshes  On  Sur.  Hills  (1891)  120.  (10) 
Sc.  (A.W.)  e.Yks.*  Ah  see  they're  beginnin  ti  mend  rooad,  an  nat 
afoortime.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (11)  Cai."  He's  noo  oot  o' time,' he  is 
dead.  Cor.*  (12,  n)  Oxf.  Then  shalt  thou  find  it  past  time  a  day  to 
thinke  of  reforming  thy  guile,  Whately  God's  Husbandry  (1619) 
H.  60.  (ft)  Dmb.  Your  auntie  is  no  past  the  time  o'  day  yet  for 
jumping  at  a  man  if  she  just  has  the  offer.  Cross  Z)ii;7//>/jo<i  (1844) 
vii.  (13)  Dmf.  Once  lay  him  on  the  trail,  and  I'll  wad  my  soul 
he'll  no  leave  it  this  side  of  time,  Hamilton  Maukin  (1898)  142. 

(14)  Sc.  Timeabout's  fair  play  (Jam.).  Abd.  She  has  had,  and  sail 
hae  baith,  time  aboot,  Macdonald  Lossie  (1877)  i.  Cai.'  Gall. 
I  nestled  down  with  my  right  and  left  side  time  about  to  the  fire, 
Crockett  Raiders  (1894)  xlvi.  Nhb.  We'll  tyek  't  time  aboot 
(R.O.H.).  w.Yks. (J.W.)  Wil. There  bean't  a  veller  in  all  West 
Kennett  as  doan't  git  drunk  time  about.  Banks  Glory  (1881)  195. 

(15)  Chs.'  (16)  Hrf.'^  (17)  UIs.  Sure  I've  heard  j-ou  say  time 
and  again  that  you  wouldn't  take  any  money  and  live  anywhere 
else,  Hamilton  Bo^  (1896)6.  n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  s.Chs.' I've 
towd  him  time  an'  agen  ;  bur  hey  taks  nO  heed  o'  what  I  see. 
Hmp.  You  vurry  nigh  done  vor  me,  wold  chap,  time  and  agen, 
Grav  Ribslone Pippins  (1898)  95.  [Amer.  Time  an' agin,  the  paper 
sayd,  he  asted  her  to  be  his  own,  but  she  spurned  him,  Lloyd 
Chronic  Loafer  (1901)  249.]  (18,  19)  Sc.  (A.W.),  s.Lan.'  (20) 
w.Yks.  I  may  be  wrong,  mind  ye — there's  few  as  isn't  time  an' 
time,  SuTCLiFFE  Shameless  Wayne  (1900)  iii.  (21)  w.Yks.  He's 
browt  us  in  a  bit  o'  dinner  time  an  time  agean.  Hartley  Clock  Aim. 
U887)  48.  Lan.  Iv  aw'd  getten  a  wife  woth  her  saut  we  could 
ha'  saved  the  brass  time  an'  time  again,  Clegg  David's  Loom 
( 1894)  29.     Der.  John's  paid  yo'  time  an'  time  again,  Gilchrist 

Peatland  (l6g^)  142.     (2a)  Sur.'  Time  as  Mr. had  the  Park 

Farm.  Time  as  your  father  was  High  Sheriff.  Sus.  Time  as  I 
used  to  go  carrier  to  the  Borough,  Egerton  Flk.  and  Ways  ( 1884) 
119.  (23)  s.Chs.'  (24)  n.Yks.*,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (25)  Lan.  Which 
.  .  .  affords  but  small  hopes  of  my  coming  time  enough  for  elec- 
tion, Byrom  Remains,  in  Chelh.  Soc.  Publ.  XXXII.  a.  (26,  a)  Lnk. 
I  coft  him  a  watch  ...  At  least  'twad  hae  tald  him  the  time  o'  the 
day,  Nicholson  Idylls  (1870)  25.  (6)  Ayr.  We  maunna  be 
separated,  you  and  me.  We  canna  mak'  new  friends  at  oor  time 
o'  day,  Johnston  Congallon  (1896)  127.  Don.  The  poor  boy,  that 
isn't  come  to  the  time  o'  day  to  have  sense  for  the  sthreels  that 
would  get  roun'  him,  Macmanus  Bend  of  Road  (1898)  205.  (c) 
Per.  He  wadna  forgather,  like  he  may  hae  been  blate,  but  juist 
gaed  by  wi'  hardly  the  time  o'  day  to  throw  til  a  dug,  Cleland 
Inchbracktn  (1883)  67,  ed.  1887.  Ayr.  I  gi'ed  him  the  time  o' day, 
an'  specred  if  he  was  gaun  to  lea'  us,  Ainslie  Land  of  Burns  (ed. 
1893)  151.  N.I.',  nw.Der.'  Not.  Hosspool  seed  'im  an'  gied  'im 
the  time  o'  day,  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  71.  War.*,  Hrf.*  42. 
Brka.  There  was  a  possibility  of  exchanging  the  'time  o'  day' 
with  passing  travellers,  Hayden  Round  our  fill.  (1901)  31.  Bdf. 
(J.W.B.),  Ken.',  Sus.',  w.Som.'  Cor.  With  half  the  passers-by 
[he]  broke  off  work  and  gave  the  time  of  day,  leaning  on  his 
hammer,  'Q.'  Ship  of  Stars  (1899)  146.  (27)  Sc.  (A.W.)  Der. 
Time  out  o'  mind  th'  well's  never  been  oncovered  till  seven  by 
th"  steeple  clock,  Gilchrist  Willotvbrakt  (1898)  a.    (28)  w.Tks. 


Thenk  yo',  but  Ah  think  Ah  wean't  hcv  ony  moofin  this  time  ower, 
Ah'll  hev  a  bit  o'  carsc  cake  atstecad,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Apr.  8, 
i899\  (29)  n.Yks.  Ah'vc  telt  tha  tahm  ower  tahm  (l.W.\  (30) 
Sc.  (A.W.  I  n.Yks.  Stop  here  for  t'timc  to  come  (I.W.).  w.Som.' 
I  do  think  the  'ood  pigeons  'II  be  more  hurt-n  the  rabbits,  time 
to  come  ;  they  be  more  destructive  by  half.  (31)  n  Lin.'  I  hev'n't 
seed  her,  I  doan't  knaw  th'  time  when.  Oxf.'  I  ant  sin  Betsy 
Adams  I  dun't  know  the  time  when,  US.  add.  [Amer.  Dial.  Koles 
(1896)  1. 426.]  (32)  Sh.I.  Da  lasses  is  hadden  dcm  a  time  aboot  her, 
an'  what  shQ  hed  on,  frae  dey  cam'  hame,  Sh.  News  (Aug.  4,  I90o\ 
(33'  N.I.'  (34)  Sc.  (A.W.)  Dur.  We've  a  ticklish  jobon  hand,  an', 
I'm  boond  to  say,  it's  taken  us  all  oor  lime,  Guthrie  Kilty  Fugan 
(1900)208.  n.Yks. iI.W.)  w.Yks.  Abetter  world  he's  goan  to?  I'm 
hoping  as  mich — for  it  'ud  tak  him  all  his  time  to  find  a  war, 
Sutcliffe  Shameless  Wayne  (1900)  54.  n.Lin.'  As  things  is  noo 
it'll  tak  him  all  his  lime  to  mak  that  thcare  public  paay  it  waay. 
w.Som.'  Promise  to  finish  this  week,  did  'er?  then  I'll  warn't  't'll 
tak-n  all  his  time.  (35)  Nhb.'  Tyek  time,  till  aa  fetch  ye  the 
galloway  fs.v.  Tyek). 

(I))  ft.:  (\)  a  couple  of  times,  occasionally;  more  than 
once;  (2)  by  times,  ca.T\y;  [3)  in  times,  see  (i);  (4)  nozo  a 
limes,  now,  in  these  times ;  (5)  limes  about,  alternately  ; 
(6)  —  onto/ number,  frequently,  repeatedly  ;  (7)  upon  times, 
now  and  then. 

(i)  Ir.  I  G.M.H.)  (2,  3)  w.Yks.'  (4)  n.Dev.  'Twud  take  a  far- 
searching  eye  now-a-times  to  zee  beauty  in  old  Margarette's 
brown,  wrinkled  vace,  Zack  Dnnslable  Weir  1^1901)  191.  (5) 
w.Yks.'  (6)  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Suf.  He've  bin  there  times  out  o' 
number,  I'll  be  answerable  for  that,  e.An.  Dy.  Times  (1892); 
(M.E. R.)     (7)  w.Som,'  You  can  meet  way  a  good  one  'pon  times. 

2.  Comp.  (i)  Time-cribbing,  working  during  hours 
made  illegal  by  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  ;  (2) 
•maker,  used  in  a  bad  sense  of  one  who  lies  in  wait  for 
the  opportunity  of  effecting  a  certain  purpose  ;  (3I  -mark, 
an  epoch  ;  (4)  -tables,  the  dandelion,  fara-xaciim  officinale; 
(5)  -taker,  a  shuffling,  cheating  fellow;  (6)  -taking,  i<?) 
tedious  ;  {b\  shuffling,  cheating. 

(i)  Yks.,  Lan.  (B.K.),  s.Lan.'  (2)  Sc.  Tymemakers  wold  be 
now  easilie  decerned  from  true  friends,  Gohdon  Hist.  Fails  of 
Sutherl.  325  (Jam.).  (3)  Kcd.  Meerie's  chrisnin'  with  survivors 
Bides  a  pleasant  time-mark  yet.  Grant  Z.o)'s  ^1884'!  74.  4  Hmp. 
(W.M.E  F.")  (5)  n.Yks. He's  a  regular  tahm-tackeri^l.W.).  (6,(i) 
(A.  It's  a  tahm-tackin  job.     (A)  lA. 

3.  pi.  Used  as  adv. :  frequently,  many  times.  Cf.  day, 
sb.  9. 

s.Wor.'  Glo.  He've  told  me  times  that  in  his  young  days, 
GissiNG  V'ill.  Hampden  (1890)  I.  iv  ;  Glo.'  n.Wil.  I've  heard  it 
times  (W.C.P.).  w.Som.'  1  knows  very  well  he's  gwain  'long 
w.->y 'er;  I've  a-zeed 'em  together  times.  Missus  've  a-told  you 
times  her  on't  'ave  you  comin'  to  back-door.  Dev.  Times  you 
won't  as  much  as  let  me  lay  a  hand  on  you,  Zack  While  Cottage 
(1901)  25. 

Hence(i)//«/c5rt«rfrt^(7/M,  (2)— <7Mrfq/few,///r. frequently, 
repeatedly,  many  times. 

(i^  Ir.  Times  and  again  asking  her  to  come  and  live  with  him. 
Barlow  Marlins  Comp.  (1896)  31.  UIs.  Times  and  again  I  tell 
our  Ellen  it  should  be  a  warning  to  her,  Hamilton  Bog  ^1896)  19. 
(2)  Nrf.  I  ha'  noticed  'em  come  true  times  and  often.  Spilling 
Daisy  Dimple  (1885)  19. 

4.  Used  after  '  o'clock '  and  other  expressions  of  time, 
when  speaking  somewhat  loosely  by  the  hour,  ic. ;  see 
below. 

s.Not.  A  put  the  pudding  in  at  two  o'clock  time.  He  mostly 
comes  by  the  eight  o'clock  time  train.  It  was  in  November  time 
(J.P.K.).     Suf.  Tew  o'clock  time  (M.E.R.). 

5.  Life  ;  lifetime  ;  time  on  earth. 

Sh.I.  I  never  enjoyed  a  veesit  ta  I.errick  sae  muckle  i*  me  time, 
Ollason  Mareel  ilgo\^  10.  Gall.  Aboon  I  will  look  till  my  time 
wears  awa',  Scott  Gleanings  (t88i)  133.  n.Yks.*,  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
Oxf.'  In  all  my  time  I  never  see  sich  a  thing  afore,  MS.  add. 

6.  The  time  or  period  of  parturition. 

Sh.I.  Da  spungit  coo's  time  is  up  neist  Tiseday,  Sh.  News  (May 
'5.  '897'.  Dur.  Your  niece  was  nigh  her  time,  Guthrie  Kilty 
Fagan  (1900)  121.  Wm.  Her  time's  coming  on.  Gat  ower  her 
time(B.K.).  Dor.Mywife — she  be  near  her  time  wi"  the  eleventh, 
Fr/kncis  Fiander's  Widow  (1901'  pt.  i.  vi.  Cor.  I  awnly  wants 
en  to  forgive  me  an'  let  me  come  to  my  time  wi'  no  man's  anger  hot 
agin  me,  Phillpotts  Prophets  (1897)  268. 
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7.  Time  of  death,  death-hour. 

Frf.  The  puir  gangrel's  time  had  come,  Willock  Roselly  Ends 
(1886 1  46,  ed.  1889.  Lnk.  That  weird  win'  warns  me  My  time  is 
near-han'  come,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  14,  Lan.  It  wur  to 
be  as  Mr.  Ralph  wur  to  die,  his  toime  had  coora,  Antrobus 
Jl'i/c/ersinoor  (1901)  39.  Brks.  '  Well,  well,  her  time  wiir  come.' 
'  Stow  that,  'ull  'ee?  her  time  wurn't  come  no  moor  nor  thine  or 
mine,"  Hayden  Thatched  Cottage  (1902)  gr. 

8.  Season,  time  of  year. 

Ctis.' '  A  dropping  time  '  means  a  spell  of  wet  weather.  s.Wor. 
I  growed  some  taters  this  time  over  a  pound  weight  (H.K.). 

9.  The  duration  of  an  apprenticeship  or  contract  for 
service. 

Ayr.  I  served  my  time  as  a  weaver.  Hunter  Studies  (1870)  156. 
Ntjb. '  Aa  sarved  me  time  tiv  a  shoemaker.  w.Yks.'  I  am  out  of 
my  time.  n.Lin.i  His  time  wasn't  up  till  Maayda'.  Nhp.',  War,3, 
Oxf.  (G.O.)     Brks.'  My  time  'ooll  be  up  come  Martinmas. 

10.  The  regular  hours  constituting  the  day's  work. 
w.Som.' '  To  lose  time '  is  to  be  absent  from  work.    '  'Tis  ter'ble 

'ard  vor  to  be  a-fo'ced  to  lost  time  vor  to  go  'vore  the  Board,  and 
then  fo'ce  to  zen'  the  boy  to  school  arter  all.' 

11.  The  journey  once  across  a  field  in  ploughing,  &c. 

Sc.  A  time  ...  is  the  act  of  once  furrowing  between  two 
plougliings.  A'.  &  Q.  (1857)  2nd  S.  iv.  80.  Bwk.  The  completest 
harrowing  is  called  a  double  time  ;  in  which  the  harrow  goes  four 
times  successively  over  the  same  range,  Agric.  Siirv.  198  (Jam.). 
Nhb.' 

Hence  Time-about,  sb.  a  double  journey  in  field-work, 
extending  from  'heedrig  to  heedrig'andbackagain.  Nhb.', 
n.Yks.  (I.W.)      12.  couj.  Whilst;  while,  during  the  time. 

n.Yks.  Let's  be  off,  .  .  tahme  it's  seea  nice  an'  leet,  Tweddell 
Clevel.  Rhymes  {iB-j^i  22.  n.Lin.'  He  cum  up  time  1  was  gettin' 
tea  things  sided  awaay.  e.An,'  'Time  I  do  this,'  while  I  do  this. 
Nrf.  Wait  outside  time  I'm  gone  in,  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf. 
(legs')  27  ;  (E.M.)  Suf.  He  come  time  I  was  gitten'  o'  my  vvittles 
(C.G.B.X     Ess.  ^S.P.H.) 

TIMEOUS,  adj.  and  adv.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  written  timous 
Sc. ;  timus Ant.  [taimas.]  1.  adj.  Timely, opportune; 
in  proper  time  or  season. 

Sc.  He  sent  timeous  notice  to  his  brother  Agamemnon, 
Scoticisnis  (1787)  116.  Cai,'  Abd.  Unless  timeous  and  speedy 
remead  be  taken,  .Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792)  I.  204.  Edb,  I  com- 
mend all  for  taking  timeous  recreation,  Moir  Manstc  IVaiich  (1828) 
xxii.  Dmf.  The  Laird  was  nae  mair.  His  timeous  doom  Shed 
little  o'  sadness,  an'  less  o'  gloom,  Thom  Jock  o'  Kiiowe  (1878)  11. 

Hence  Timeously,  adv.  opportunely  ;  in  good  or  proper 
time  ;  at  the  right  time  or  season. 

Sh.I.  That  they  big  their  dikes  sufficiently  and  timeously  under 
the  pain  contained  in  the  Acts,  Hibbert  Dcsc.  Sh.  I.  (1822)  144, 
ed.  1891.  n.Sc.  It  fell  about  the  month  of  June,  On  Tuesday, 
timouslie,  Buchan  Ballads  (1828)  U.  130,  ed.  1875.  Ayr.  Robin 
Rory,  the  carrier,  having  timeously  arrived  with  it  in  the  Tron- 
gate  just  as  it  chappit  three  o'clock,  Service  Dr.  Duguid  (ed. 
1887)86.  Edb.  The  twenty  guineas  you  so  timeously  remitted, 
Ballantine  Dea)ihaugh  (18691  174. 

2.  Time-keeping;  seasonable,  proper;  early. 

Sc.  '  See  that  ye  keep  timeous  hours,'  i.e.  that  ye  be  not  too 
late  (Jam.).  Abd.  See  that  ye  come  hame  in  timeous  hours,  Giiid- 
nian  Inglistnill  (1873)  30.  Kcd.  Never  yet  to  mortal  measures 
Raise  an'  fell  sic  timous  feet.  Grant  Lays  (1884)  112. 

3.  adv.   Betimes,  early,  in  good  time. 

Sc.  Timous  in  the  morning  they  went  to  their  prayers.  Kirk- 
ton  Ch.  Hist.  (1817)  Append.  430.  Frf.  Right  timeous  ye've  been 
i'  the  fair,  Morison  Poems  (1790)  17.  Ant.  A'll  be  up  gye  an' 
timus  in  the  niornin',  Ballymena  Obs.  (iSgsV 

TIMERISH,  sb.  Irel.  ?  Odds  and  ends,  var.  little  odd 
jobs. 

Don.  To  do  this  an'  that  little  timerish  that  has  to  be  done  about 
a  house  afther  night,  Pearson's  Mag.  (May  1900)  476. 

TIMESOME,ofl{/'.  n.Yks.''  [tamssm.]  Timely, oppor- 
tune. 

TIMIDSOME,  adj.  Lan.  [trmidssm.]  Timorous, 
fearful. 

se.Lan.  To  tell  yo'  the  truth,  Aw  were  a  bit  timidsome  o' 
comin'  in,  Coruh.  Mai;.  (Nov.  1898)  713. 

TIMINGS,  TIMMAH,  see  Timans,  To,  prep. 

TIMMER,  J'.'  Sc.  [ti-mar.]  With  up  :  to  set  about 
anything  with  energy,  esp.  any  work  requiring  continued 
exertion  ;  see  below. 


Sc.  From  making  the  midday  kail  to  timmering  up  the  floor  with 
a  dish-clout,  Keith  Bonnie  Lady  (1897)  6g  ;  He  timmer'd  up,  tho' 
it  be  lang  In  guid  braid  Scots,  a'  Virgil's  sang,  Ingram  Poems 
(1812)  57  (Jam.).  Abd.  '  To  timmer  up  the  baw,'  to  play  briskly 
at  ball.  'To  timmer  up  the  flail,'  to  ply  the  flail.  'To  timmer 
up  the  lesson,'  to  be  busily  engaged  in  getting  one's  lesson.  '  O, 
as  he  timmers  up  the  Latin  1'  (Jam.)  Kcd.  EfBe  Deans  an'  Janet 
Thow,  As  soon's  the  coast  was  clear,  Anent  their  partners  i'  the 
kirk  Were  timmerin'  up  the  fleer,  That  walie  fleer  !  Grant  Lays 
(1884)  63.  Rxb.  Timmer  me  up  a  spunk  o'  fire,  Hamilton  Outlaws 
(1897) 195. 

TIMMER,  v.^  n.Lin.i  [ti'm3(r).]  To  frighten  ;  to  be 
frightened. 

There's  noht  timmers  craws  fra  corn  like  shuttin  at  'em. 
Th'  doctors  said  she  deed  thrif  heart  complaaint,  bud  I  alus  Stan' 
to  it,  she  was  timmerd  to  dead  wi'  th'  lightnin'. 

TIMMER,  TIMMERN,  see  Timber,  Timbern. 

TIMMERSOME,  adj.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  written  timersome  Ir.  n.Yks.'"  ne.Yks.'  Chs.' 
nw.Der.'  Slir.'  Ess.  Sus.«  Hmp.>  Wil.'^  Dev.  Cor.'^; 
timersura  I.W.';  timmersum  Cor.;  timersome  Sii.I. 
Not. ;  timoursum  Cai.' ;  and  in  forms  timbersome  Shr.' 
Hrf.'  Brks.  Suf  Ken.';  timbersum  Nhp.';  timberzome 
Brks.'  [timsrsam,  ti'masam.]  1.  Timorous,  fearful ; 
timid,  nervous. 

Sli.I.  My  conscience  ...  is  as  tender  as  ony  man's  .  .  .  but  she 
is  something  of  a  timorsome  nature,  cannot  abide  angry  folk,  Scott 
Pirate  (1821)  xviii.  Cui.'  Ir.  .Some  people  are  naturally  more 
timersome  than  others,  Carleton  Fardorougha  (ed.  1836)  43. 
N.I.',  NUb.l,  Cum.'»,  n.Yks.i^"^  ne.Yks.i  w.Yks.' ;  w.Yks.s 
Doan't  du  nowt  to  flaay  that  barn,  cos  it's  varry  timmersome  ! 
Lan.  1st  habin  timmersome,  Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial.  (1740)  19; 
Lan.',  ne.Lan.l,  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Ctis.',  nw.Der.'  Not.  She's 
timorsome  just  as  a  high-mettled  filly  is  timorsome,  Prior  Forest 
Flk.  {igoi)  z\Q.  n.Lin.',  Nhp,',  War.3  Shr.' Whad  a  timersome, 
frittened  little  thing  yo' bin,  to  be  afeard  o' the  gonder;  Shr.^, 
Hrf.i  Brks.  G/.  (1852);  Brks.',  Hnt.(T.P.F.),  Suf.'  Ess. Timer- 
some  John  Noakes,  Clark /.  A'odii'i's  (1839)  st.  38.  Sur.'  Sus.  I 
was  timersome  at  first,  O'Reilly  S/ows  (1880I  II.  188;  Sus.' 2, 
Hmp.',  I.W.'  Wil.  Vishes  be  martal  timersome,  Akerman  Spring- 
tide {1850)  ss  ;  Wil.'^  w.Dor.  Roberts  Hist.  Lyme  Regis  {183^) . 
Soni.  Jlnnings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825).  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl. 
(1873).  Dev.'  I  be  a  cruel  moody-hearted  timersome  boddy,  22; 
Dev.3  n.Dev.  Wey  zich  a  .  .  .  timersome  .  .  .  theng  as  thee  art, 
E.xm.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  59.  Cor.  The  clerk  of  Lamorran,  in  giving 
out  the  psalm,  '  Like  a  timorous  bird  to  distant  mountains  fly,' 
always  said,  '  Like  a  timmersum  burde,'  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  w.Eng. 
(1865)  II.  265  ;  Cor.'^  [He  is  a  timbersome  man  .  .  .  and  was 
afraid  of  drawing  himself  into  a  scrape.  Fielding  T.  Jones  (1749) 
bk.  VIII.  viii.] 
2.  Passionate,  turbulent;  restless, troublesome, tiresome. 

n.Cy.  Holloway.  Shr,'  Obsol.  I  amma-d-'afe  sharp  to-day, 
the  child's  bin  so  timbersome  all  night.  Ken.'  w.Cy.  Grose 
(1790).     Dor.'     n.Dev.  Horae  Siibsecivae  {!■]■]■])  432. 

TIMMING,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  temming.  A 
very  coarse,  thin  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  somewhat  resem- 
bling '  durant.' 

Frf.  Timming,  camblet  for  women's  gowns,  Statist.  Ace.  IV. 
242  (Jam.). 

TIMMY,  sb.  Som.  Cor.  [ti'mi,  ta'mi.]  1.  The  stick 
with  which  the  ball  is  struck  in  the  game  of  rounders. 
w.Som.'  2.  Comp.  Timmy-noggy,  a  notched  square 
piece  of  wood  ;  used  to  support  the  lower  end  of  the 
'  vargood.'     Cor.^    w.Cor.  Bottrell  Trad.  3rd  S.  CI. 

limmY, adj.  Nhp.  Hrf  Ken.  w.Cy.  [ti'mi.]  1.  Timid, 
fearful ;  nervous.  Nhp.',  Shr.^,  Hrf.',  w.Cy.  (Hall.) 
See  Timmersome.  2.  Irritable,  fretful.  Hrf.',  Ken.', 
w.Cy.  (Hall.) 

TIMNAIL,  sb.  Ken.  Also  in  form  timnal.  [ti'mnel.] 
A  vegetable  marrow. 

The  great  vegetable  marrows,  called  in  Kent  Timnals,  perhaps 
from  a  first  grower,  Yonge  IVoman's  Outlook  (1892)  239  ;  Ken.', 
e.Ken.  (G.G.) 

TIMOROUS,  adj.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Also  written 
timerous  N.Cy.*  Yks.  [ti'maras.]  1.  Bashful,  shy ; 
unwilling. 

Don.  Only  I  was  timorous  i'  puttin'  the  good  people  to  much 
throuble.  Cent.  Mag.  (Oct.  1899)  957. 
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2.  Furious,  passionate  ;  difficult  to  please,  fretful ;  tire- 
some, diHicult. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790^  ;  N  Cy.^  n.Yks.  She's  timerous  to  please, 
and  varra  fell,  Mebiton  Praise  Ale  (1684)  1.  600.     w.Yks.' 

3.  Nice,  particular  in  dress.     w.Yks.' 

TIMOTHY,  5*.'  Yks.  Chs.  Lin.  s.Cy.  Som.  Amcr. 
[trmajji.]  1.  The  cat's-tail  grass,  P/;/«/«i/>rrt/<'HS(?.  Also 
in  fow;/i. Timothy-grass,  so  called  after  Timothy  Hanson, 
of  n.Amer.,  who  was  the  first  to  recommend  it  in  the  early 
part  of  the  i8th  century. 

e.Yks.,  Chs.  (B.  &  H.),  n.Lln.',  w.Som.>  [Amer.  Waving 
timothy  grass  and  rank  clover  had  flourished  there,  Bradley 
Virginia    1897)  192. 1 

2.  A  child's  penis.    s.Cy.  (Hall.) 

TIMOTHY,  56.»  Sc.  [ti'maf)!.!  1.  Haste,  bustle ;  a 
state  of  agitation  or  anger.  Bnft'.'  2.  A  slang  word  : 
a  brew  or  jorum  of  liquor. 

Ayr.  Ony  drink  fair,  pree  and  pree  about,  wi'  that  timothy  o' 
toddy  that  you've  been  hirplin"  aboot  to  mak,  Service  Notmidiims 
(1890)  87. 

TIMOUS,  see  Timeous. 

TIMPERON,  sb.  Cum.*  [ti'mparan.]  Any  timber  or 
wooden  building. 

TIMSAR  AH,  sb.  Hrt.  A  sledge  touching  the  ground 
in  front  and  having  wheels  behind;  a  light  '  gambo  '  or 
cart.     Hrf.',  Hrf.'  (s.v.  Tom-sarah.) 

TIMSE,  see  Tems(e. 

TIMTY,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  timidh.  A  method 
of  agriculture  used  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis. 

Digging  the  ground  with  spades,  and  in  most  places,  they  turn 
the  ground  so  digged  upside  down  and  cover  it  with  sea-ware.  .  , 
This  mode  of  labouring  is  by  them  called  Timty,  Martin  West,  hies 
(1716)  3  I  Jam.);  There  is  a  general  mode  of  turning  the  ground, 
called  timidh,  or  making  lazybeds,  at  which  two  persons  are  em- 
ployed on  each  side  of  the  ridge ;  of  these,  two  arc  cutting,  and 
two  arc  lifting  the  clods,  Stuiist.  A<c.  Stornaivay^  XIX.  248  \ih.). 

TIN,s6.and  I'.   Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. and  Eng.    [tin.] 

1.  sb.  In  coinp.  (i)  Tin-bounds,  land  marked  out  for 
searching  for  and  streaming  tin  ;  (2)  -bread,  bread  baked 
in  tin  moulds  ;  (3)  -can,  (o)  a  water-can  or  bucket  made  of 
tin;  (i)  in  mining  :  an  outer  casing  of  tin  with  glass  panels 
into  which  the  Davy  and  some  other  gauze  lamps  are 
placed  and  locked  to  protect  the  flame  in  strong  currents; 
(4)  -dresser,  a  man  who  prepares  tin  ore  for  the  smelting 
furnace;  (5)  -gawn,  a  tin  vessel  for  lading;  (6)  -glass, 
bismuth  ;  (7)  -kettle,  to  punish  a  notorious  offender  by 
means  of '  rough  music,'  i.e.  the  beating  of  tin-kettles,  «Scc.; 
(8)  -loaf,  see  (2) ;  (9)  -money,  see  below  ;  (10)  -pan,  see 
(7) ;  (11)  -pot,  not  real,  temporary  ;  (12)  stone,  a  miner's 
name  for  cassiterite;  ( 13) -stuff,  black  tin;  ( 14) -tacket,  a  small 
nail,  a  tin-tack  ;  (15) -work,  in  tin-mining  :  a  stream  work. 

(i)Cor.2  (3)s.Lan.>,Chs.'  (3,0)  Sc.  (A.W. )  Nhb.Carryingwith 
us  every  one  a  tin-can,  Dixon  IVhillingham  Vale  (1895)  265.  (A) 
Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (i888).  (4)  Cor.'  (5)  Lei.' 
(6)  Cor.2  (7)  Hmp.  (T.L.O.D.)  (8)  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  s.Lan.', 
Chs.',  Oxf.  (G.O.)  (9)  w.Yks.  In  money  clubs  it  is  customary  to 
make  a  certain  contribution  for  the  good  of  the  house,  to  be  spent 
in  drink,  for  which  a  sort  of  tin  token  is  given.  (10)  s.Not.  He's 
married  again  in  less  nor  three  month  ;  but  they  tin-panned  'im 
for't  (J.P.K.).  (11)  w.Yks.  A  man  who  is  '  nobbut  tin-pot  lan'- 
lord  '  is  one  who  is  only  acting  in  that  capacity  ^ro.  leiii.,  L,eeds 
Merc.Suppl.  (Apr.  8,  iBggV  (12)  Cor.  Cassiterite,  tin-stone,  or 
tin  ore  oxide  of  tin),  contains  tin  7862;  oxygen,  31-38,  Smyth  Cat. 
Mineral  Coll.  (1664)  16.     (13)  Cor.*    (14)  Nhb.  (J.Ar.)     (15)  Cor.2 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  ktww  tin,  to  be  a  knowing  fellow  ;  (2)  up  to 
tin,  sharp,  knowing,  not  easily  taken  in. 

(1)  Cor.  'Go  on,  booy  ;  thee's  knaw  tin,  sure,'  by  which  ex- 
pression they  alTirmed  their  belief  that  the  blacksmith  was  a  very 
knowing  fellow,  Ballantyne  Deep  Down  (1868)  121.  (2)  Cor. 
Doantey  take  me  in,  I'm  .  .  .  fecrly  up  to  tin,  Daniel  Muse,  15. 

3.  Any  article  made  of  tin,  esp.  a  tin  mug  or  porringer. 
Sc.(Jam.),  Cai.'.N.I.'  Cf.  tinny,  i*.  4.  A  till  lor  money. 
Chs.'        6.  V.   With  up :  to  pay  up. 

n.Lin.I  county-courted  him  an' then  he  tinii'dupinahurry(E.P.). 

TIN,  coiij.  and  prep.  Nhb.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Shr. 
[tin ;  unstressed  tan.]  1.  conj.  Till,  until.  s.Lan.', 
Chs.'^  s.Chs.S  Stf.',  nw.Der.'    Cf.  than,  2. 
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2.  Than. 

s.Lan.i,  nw.Der.'  Shr.'  'Than'  after  a  comparative  degree  is 
expressed  by  ... '  li'n  '  = '  till '  in  some  localities,  Inlrod.  44. 

3.  piep.   To. 

Nhb.'  When  followed  by  a  vowel  or  mute  aspirate.  '  He  went 
on  lin't.' 

TIN,  see  Thin,  Tind,  Tine,  fi.',  k.'* 

TINCHEL,  iA.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  tinchill  (Jam.); 
and  in  form  tinckell  Slk.  1.  A  hunting  term  :  a  rmg  or 
enclosure  formed  by  the  hunters  to  encircle  the  deer. 

Sc.  Then  active  assistants  spread  through  the  country  far  and 
near,  forming  a  circle,  technically  called  the  tinchel,  which,  gradu- 
ally closing,  drove  the  deerin  herds  together  towards  the  glen  where 
the  chiefs  and  principal  sportsmen  lay  in  wait  for  them,  Scott 
IVaverley  (1814)  xxiv.  Slk.  The  last  great  hunt  was  held  .  .  .  the 
tinckell  was  raised  at  two  in  the  morning.  .  .  Upwards  of  400  men 
were  gathered  that  day  to  '  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn.' 
The  circle  of  gatherers  still  came  closer  and  closer  until  at  last 
some  hundreds  of  deers  and  does  were  surrounded  on  the  green 
hill,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  121,  ed.  1866. 
2.  A  snare,  gin,  or  trap. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Fif.  Scttand  tinchellis  for  the  murder  of  wyld  beistes, 
PiTSCOTTiE  Cro)t.  (ed.  1889)  I.  56. 

[Cp.  Gael.  tiiiicliioU,  around  ;  a  circuit  (Macbain).] 

TINCHY,  adj.  s.Lan.'  [tinji.]  Tiny,  very  small. 
Cf.  tunchy.         'A  teeny,  tiny,  tinchy  bit,'  12. 

TINCKELL,  TINCKLER,  see  "Tinchel,  Tinkler,  si.'" 

TINCLARIAN,  (7rf;'.  Obs.  Sc.  Likea  tinker,  composed 
of  tinkers.     See  Tinkler,  s6.' 

Slg.  Lords,  ladies,  beggars  with  tinclarian  mixture,  Galloway 
Poems  (1810)  26. 

TIND,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stl.  Der.  Nhp. 
War.  Wor.  Hrf.  Shr.  Glo.  Oxf.  Brks.  Bdf.  e.Cy.  s.Cy. 
Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dcv.  Cor.  Also  written  teind  Sc.  (I am.) 
n.Yks.";  tynde  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  forms  tin  Chs.'-»  Stf 
Wor.  Glo.»  Dev. ;  tine  Sc.  (Jam.)  s.Lan.'  Chs.'"  Glo.'* 
e.  &  s.Cy.  Hmp.'  Wil.'  Dor.  w.Som.'  Cor.'^  [tind  ;  tin, 
tain.]       1.  V.   To  light,  kindle.     Cf  tend,  v.^ 

Sc.  (Jam.),  s.Lan.',  Chs.'^s^  stf.'  s.Stf.  It's  no  joke  to  ha'  to 
tind  a  fire  wi'out  dry  chips,  Pinnock  Blk.  Cy.  Ann.  (1895).  Der. 
Af.  6- 5.  (1868)  4lhS.  ii.335.  Nhp.' Tind  up  the  candles.  War.s 
w.Wor.'  s.Wor.  A'll  do  to  tin'  a  fier  when  a's  dry  (H.K.); 
s.Wor.'  se.Wor.'  I  tried  to  tind  my  pipe,  but  the  wind  blaowed 
so  I  couldn't  manage  it.  Hrf.  That  wood  won't  tind  (W.W.S.). 
Shr.'  When  lucifcr  matches  were  first  introduced  (about  1834), 
an  old  man  cried  them  about  in  Ludlow— with  the  following  ex- 
tempore rime — '  For  lightin'  yore  candles  and  tindin'  yore  fire, 
These  are  the  best  matches!  Whad  can  yo'  desire? '  Shr.*,  Glo.'* 
Oxf.  A  thecfe  endureth  not  the  light,  and  therefore  if  a  candle  be 
tinded,  he  flies,  Whately  God's  Husbandry  {i6ig)  II.  58.  Bdf. 
(J.W.B.)  e.  &  s.Cy.  Ray  (1691).  WiX.  Britton /icnii/KS  ,'825)  ; 
WU.'  Dor.  (AC.);  Barnes  GA  (18631.  c.Som.W.  &  J.  G/.  (I873^. 
w.Som.'  Dev.  Tin  tha  kannels  an'  go  to  bed  dreckly  miniti 
Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1893);  Dev.*  Jan  blrad  curac  tind  my  wad. 
Cor.*  (s.v.  Teen). 

2.  To  add  fuel  to  a  fire.   Brks.'  Tind  the  vire  else  a'll  go  out. 

3.  To  snuff  a  candle.     Hmp.  Wise  A'ca»Forfs/(  1883)  287; 

Hmp.'       4.  To  burn,  blaze.     n.Yks.*    Shr.*  The  fire  tinds  up. 

5.  To  collect  and  burn  couch  and  weeds  in  the  fields. 
"WiL'  What  'ould  thy  husband  do  ...  if  thee  was  too  vine  to 

turn  hay,  or  go  tinin'  or  leazin'?  Batson  Dark  ^1892)  xv. 

6.  sb.   A  spark  of  fire.     n.Sc.  (Jam.)      7.  A  spark  at  the 
side  ofthe  wick  of  a  candle.     '  There's  a  teind  at  the  candle,' 16. 

[1.  OE.  tyiidiiii,  to  kindle,  set  on  fire  (Hall).] 
TINDA,s6.  Sh.I.  [tinda.]    Fleecy  wet  snow.  S.&Ork.' 
TINDEL,  si.     Obs.     Sc.    Tinder ;  used  a////*. 
Edb.Wi"cr  pipe  and  tindcl  box,  C«r/i)/iG««i    1793    I34,cd.i8i7. 

TINDER,  ii.  w.Yks.*  [tindair).]  Ashes ;  the  ashes 
made  by  burning  paper.    See  Tind. 

It's  all  burnt  to  tinder. 

TINDLE,  sb.  Der.  [ti'n(d)l.]  A  bonfire  lighted  upon 
All  Souls'  night.     See  'Teanlay,  Tawnle. 

At  the  village  of  Findern,  in  Derbyshire,  the  boys  and  girls  go 
every  year  in  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  November  (All  Souls' 
Day),  to  the  adjoining  common,  and  light  up  a  number  of  small 
fires  amongst  the  furze  growing  there,  and  call  them  by  the  name 
of 'tindlcs,'  Gent.  Mag.  (Nov.  1784")  836,  in  Brand  Pop.  Aniiq. 
(ed.  1813)  I.  308  ;  N.&'Q.  (1868)  4ih  S.  ii.  335  ;  Der.*,  nw.Der.> 
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TINE,  sb}  In  ffeit.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  Also 
written  tyne  Sc.  n.Yks.^  Not.^  se.Wor.' ;  and  in  forms 
teind  Sc.  (Jam.);  tin  Ayr. ;  tynd  Sc.  (Jam.)  Dur.     [tain.] 

1.  The  prong  of  a  fork  ;  the  tooth  of  a  harrow  ;  the  point 
of  any  implement. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863).  n.Sc.  Manufacturing 
harrow-t3'nes  of  wood,  Gregor  Olden  Time,  22.  Cai.'  Ayr. 
They  set  up  their  heads  like  harrow  tins,  Ainslie  Land  of  Bums 
(ed.  1892)  102.  n.Cy.  fJ.W.)  Dur.  Raine  Chaitcrs,  &c.  Finchale 
(1837)  299.  n.Yks.2  A  fork-tine.  e.Yks.  (H.E.W.),  m.Yks.", 
w.Yks.  (G.H.),  w.Yks.',  nw.Der.',  Stf.',  Not.12,  Lin.«  n.Lin. 
Sutton  IVds.  (1881);  n.Lin. ',  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.),  sw.Lin.l  Rut.' 
He  run  the  tine  of  the  fork  into  my  fut.  Lei.i,  Nhp.^,  War. 
(J.R.W.),  se.Wor.i  Shr.l  That  fellow's  bro'-'C  one  o'  the  tines  of 
my  sharevil.  Scuffle  with  11  tines;  Shr.^,  Hrf.'^  Glo.  The  tines 
of  the  harrow  would  let  the  seed  in  too  deep,  Marshall  Review 
(1818)  II.  456:  GIo.>,  Oxf.i,  Brks.i,  Bdf.  (J.W.B."),  e.An.'s  Cmb.i, 
Suf.i,  Ken.  (P.M.),  Ken.>2,  Sur.',  Hmp.>,  I.W.»,  Wil.'  Dor. 
Barnes  Gl.  (1863).  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  w.Som.i  Tis 
time  they  drags  was  a-tookt  abroad,  and  the  tines  o'm  a-draw'd 
out.     Cor.i2 

Hence  (i)  TineA, ppl.  adj.  having  tines  or  prongs;  (2) 
Tineless,  ak/.  without  'tines';  (3)  Tiner,  sb.  a  pronged 
fork  or  implement ;  (4)  Tining,  sb.  (a)  the  tooth  of  a 
harrow ;  (b)  a  harrowing,  the  act  of  harrowing. 

(i)  Sc.  (A.W.)  e.Yks.  A  three-tined  fork  (H.E.W.).  Lin.i 
sw.Lin.'  He  was  charged  witli  stealing  a  steel-tined  fork.  War. 
(J. R. W.)  Shr.' Two  five-tined  turnip  forks.  e.An.=  Cmb.' Ilike  a 
two-tinedfork  fortrying  potatoes  with.  Suf.',  Ken.',  Sar.i  [Tynyd, 
wythe  a  tyne  (tyndyt  with  tyndys,  K.),  camicalus  {Promfil.).^ 
(a)  Elg.  A  couterless  plough,  an'  a  tineless  harrow,  Abd,  IVkly. 
Free  Press  (June  25,  1898).  (3')  Stf.  'Bring  me  the  proper  two- 
tiner,  not  one  of  these  bastard  spoons,'  was  the  collier's  comment 
on  a  plated  fork,  TIte  Chronicle  (Oct.  25,  1901).  (4,  a)  Glo.  Horae 
Siibsecivae  {iJTT^  432.  (i)  Hmp.'  To  give  two  tinings,  three 
linings,  &c.,  to  draw  the  harrow  over  the  ground  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  same  place.     Wll.' 

2.  The  act  of  harrowing ;  a  harrowing. 

n.Sc.  A  double  'tynd'  or  'teind'  is  harrowing  the  same  piece 
of  ground  twice  at  the  same  yoking  (Jam.).  Cld.  (lA.,  s.v.  Time). 
Ken.  *  We  harr'd  dat  fil  one  tine'  (or  two  tine,  tliree  tine,  as  the 
case  may  be),  meaning  not  that  only  one  tine  (or  two  or  three 
tines  were  used),  but  that  the  field  was  harrowed  once,  twice,  or 
three  times  (P.M.).  Wil.  After  it  is  sown,  they  drag  it  two, 
three,  or  four  times,  and  harrow  it  four,  five,  or  six  times,  viz. 
(practically  speaking\  they  give  it  'so  many  tine  with  the  drag, 
and  so  many  with  the  harrow,'  Davis  Gen.  View  Agric.  (181 1)  vii. 

3.  The  fang  of  a  tooth.     w.Yks.*,  Der.^      4.  The  branch 
of  a  stag's  horn. 

Sc.  The  thrust  from  the  tynes,  or  branches,  of  the  stag's  horns, 
was  accounted  far  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the  boar's  tusk, 
Scott  Waverley  (1814)  xxiv,  note.  w.Yks. ^2*  Lin.  Streatfeild 
Lin.  and  Danes  (1884)  372.     n.Lin.' 

Hence  Tine-knife,  sb.  a  knife  the  haft  of  which  is  made 
from  a  branch  of  a  stag's  antler.     w.Yks.' 

[1.  OE.  find,  a  prong,  spike  (Sweet).] 

TINE,  v>  and  sb?^  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Lan. 
Clis.  Der.  Lin.  Also  written  tyne  Sc.  n.Cy.  Wm. ;  and  in 
forms  teen,  tene  Lan. ;  tin  Chs.'    [tain.]      1.  v.   To  lose. 

Sc.  Belter  tyne  life  since  tint  is  gude  fame,  Scott  Midlothian 
(1818)  vii.  Sh.I.  Is  doo  tint  onything?  Sli.  News  (Jan.  8,  189B). 
Cai.'  Abd.  Ye'll  tine  yer  siller  throw  that  hole  i'  yer  pooch.  He 
fairly  tint  liimsel  i'  the  mist  (W.M.).  Per.  He's  on  the  sea — they've 
tint  him,  HALiBURTON//oracc(i886)6.  e.Per. ' They're  juist  tynin' 
turssis  gaitherin'  slraes,'  i.e.  losing  far  more  than  they  gain 
(W.A.C.).  Dmb.  At  this  name  he  tint  his  reason,  Taylor  Poems 
(1827)  22.  Ayr.  Tarn  tint  his  reason  a'  thcgither.  Burns  Tarn  o' 
Shanier  (1790)  1.  188.  e.Lth.  Binna  when  I  tint  my  Nell,  I've 
little  pree'd  o'  care,  Mucklebackit  Rhymes  (1885)  219.  Gall.  Is 
a'  tint  even  unto  the  uttermost?  Crockett  A.  Mark  (1899)  lii. 
n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  {Coll.  L.L.B.)  ;  N.Cy.'  Nhb.  For  to  tine  the 
gear,  Richardson  Borderei's  Table-bk.  (1846)  VI.  311;  Nhb.' 
Cum.*  A  share  on't  was  mine,  'at  I  ne'er  thovvt  to  tyne,  Powley 
Echoes  (1875)  148.  Win.  When  thoo's  tynd  o' thi  teeth  thoo'll 
wish  thoo'd  tian  better  care  o'  them  (B.K.).     Lan.  (IC),  (Hall.) 

Hence  (i)  Tineman,  sb.,  065.,  an  appellation  given  to 
one  of  the  Lords  of  Douglas  ;  (2)  Tining,  vbl.  sb.  in  phr. 
between  the  lining  and  the  winning,  obs.,  in  a  critical  state 


between  ruin  or  safety,  having  the  issue  of  anything  turn 
upon  a  narrow  hinge. 

(i)  Sc.  Lord  Hailes,  after  Fordun,  says  that  this  was  that 
Archibald  who  was  killed  at  Halidon.  He  was  the  first  of  this 
name.  Godscroft  ascribes  the  designation  to  Archibald,  the  third 
of  the  name  (Jam.).  (2)  Sc.  Thy  pauky  wiles  nae  motion  lost, 
'Tween  t^'ning  aft  an'  winnin  Wi'  noise  that  day.  Poet.  Mitsettni 
(1784)  374  (I'A.)  ;  In  the  dead-thraw  between  the  tyneing  and  the 
winning,  Scott  Redg.  (1824^  xx.  Ayr.  Richard,  a  lad  that  was  a 
promise  of  great  ability  in  his  youth,  .  .  was  just  between  the 
tyning  and  the  winning,  as  the  saying  is,  when  the  play-actors 
.  .  .  came  to  the  tuwn,  G alt  Proz/os/ (1822)  xxxvii.  Rxb.  I  wadna 
say  but  what  she's  e'en  now  betwixt  the  tyning  and  the  winning, 
Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  195. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  tine  heart,  tine  a\aprov., see  below ;  (2)  fo  line 
conceit,  to  tire  of  anything;  (3)  — its  milk,  of  a  cow:  to 
cease  to  give  milk  ;  (4)  —  one's  errand,  to  fail  in  an  errand 
or  purpose  ;  (5)  —  one's  foot  or  feet,  to  lose  one's  footing  ; 
to  stumble  ;  (6)  —  one's  mill,  to  fall  behind  in  the  harvest- 
field,  to  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  reapers  ;  (7)  to  win  the 
horse  or  tine  the  saddle,  obs.,  to  risk  everything. 

(i)  Sc.  A  proverbial  phrase  urging  the  necessity  of  not  suffering 
the  spirits  to  sink,  when  one  meets  with  difficulties  (Jam.).  Abd. 
We  mauna  weary  at  thir  rugged  braes,  Tyne  heart,  tyne  a',  Ross 
Helenore  (1768)  80,  ed.  1812.  (2)  Sc.  Fouk  for  puir  fouk  hae  tint 
conceit,  Allan  Lilts  (iS-j^)  14.  Per.  They've  tint  conceit  o' what's 
their  ain,  Haliburton  Dunbar  (iSg^)  14.  (3)  Ayr.  The  beast  had 
tint  her  milk  for  the  better  pairt  o'  a  week,  Johnston  Kilmallie 
(1891)  I.  39.  (4)  Abd.  Gin  he  wud  but  seek  me  this  very  gude 
e'en,  He'd  no  tine  his  errand,  Guidman  IngUsmill  (1873)  43. 
Per.  They  tyne  their  errand  in  disgrace,  Haliburton  Dunbar 
(1895)  66.  (5)  Abd.  It  wud  gar  ine  tine  my  feet,  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xxxix.  Edb.  Gart  the  puir  scraper  tyne  his 
feet.  New  Year's  Morning  (1792)  12.  Rxb.  He  tyned  his  foot 
nae  doot,  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  159.  (6)  Edb.  The  Bansters 
too  ha'e  tint  their  mill,  And  a'  gaes  wrang,  Harst  Rig  (1794)  24, 
ed.  i8or.  (7)  Sc.  Either  win  the  horse  or  tine  the  saddle, 
Ramsay  Prov.  (1737") ;  You  must  not  look  to  expences  when 
presently  we  are  either  to  win  the  horse  or  tyne  the  saddle, 
Baillie  Lett.  (1775)  I.  397  (Jam.). 

3.  To  lose  a  cause  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  receive  a 
decision  contrary  to  one's  claim.  Sc.  (Jam.)  4.  To  be 
lost ;  to  perish  ;  to  cease. 

Sc.  An  we  twa  should  tine.  Ye  never  mair  frae  woman  kind  . . . 
Can  hope  sic  love  as  mine,  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  (1806)  I.  47. 
Sh.I.  My  love  for  you  never  would  tine,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  51. 
Ayr.  May  tyrants  and  tyranny  tine  in  the  mist.  Burns  Here's  a 
Health,  1.  15.  Nhb.  Shall  an  honest  cause  e'er  loss  thee.  Or 
honour  in  the  bosom  tine?  Graham  Moorl.  Dial.  (1826)  8. 

5.  To  lose  one's  temper.  Chs.'^  6.  sb.  A  forfeit,  fine, 
pledge. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.)  Der.'  Lin.  Streatfeild 
Lin.  and  Danes  (1884)  372  ;  Lin.'  Tines  and  forfeits.     n.Lin.' 

[1.  But  for  he  brake  buxumnesse  his  blisse  gan  he  tyne, 
P.  Plowman  (b.)  i.  112.     ON.  tyna,  to  lose  (Vigfusson).] 

TINE,  v?  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der. 
Nhp.  Won  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Ken.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev. 
Also  written  tyne  n.Yks.  s.Lan.'  Chs.^  Glo.'^  Som. ;  and 
in  forms  teind  s.Dev. ;  tin  m.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Chs.'^  Hrf. 
n.Dev. ;  toine,  toyne  s.Lan.'  [tain  ;  tin.]  1.  To  shut, 
close.     Cf.  teen,  v.^ 

Wxf.',  N.Cy.12,  Nhb.'  w.Yks.'  He  tines  it  wi'  three  feaful 
Strang  bouts,  ii.  306  ;  w.Yks.^*  Lan.  It  wur  one  o'clock  afore 
i  cud  toyne  meh  een,  Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial.  (1740)  28;  If  ye 
rear  your  back  to  a  door  see  to  it  that  it  be  greatly  tyned,  Roby 
Trad.  (1829)  II.  61,  ed.  1872;  Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  m.Lan. ', 
s.Lan.',  Chs. '^,  Der. '^,  nw.Der.'  Shr.  The  one  eye's  tinin'  and 
the  other's  carryin'  trout,  Burne  Flk-Lore  (1883)  xxxvi.  Ken." 
Dor.  I  never  tined  my  eyes  all  night  (C.V.G.).  w.Dor.  Roberts 
Hist.  Lyme  Regis  (1834).  Som.  I  hurry  whim  — tha  door  tine.  An 
cheer  cr  wi'  a  zong,  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825)  128. 
e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873)  ;  (F.A.A.)  Dev.  Tine  tha  geatcs  as  'e 
com'th  drii,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892).  n.Dev.  Wi'  the  tripes  'E 
pored  down  es  poor  oozle-pipes'E  made  es  peeper  tin',  RocKy;>« 
an'  Nell  (1867)  st.  125. 
2.  To  enclose,  fence  in. 

N.Cy,'^,  Nhb.'  Cum.'  To  shut  up  a  pasture  field  till  the  grass 
grows  again.  n.Yks,  He  must  do  the  tyning  or  fencing-in  with 
stoup  or  stake  and  wattle,  Atkinson   JVhilby  (1894)  53  ;  n.Yks.'^ 
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To  enclose  with  points  or  prickles  for  protection.  '  We've  been 
lining  our  beeskcps.'  ne.Lan.'.  Der.',  Nhp.^  Shr.'  The  mon's 
pattin'  goss  o'  the  wall  to  tine  Ihe  cats  out.  Glo.',  Ken.'  Wil.' 
To  tine  in  a  piece  of  waste  ground.  Som.  '  To  tine  in  the  moor,' 
is  to  divide  it  into  several  allotments,  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  tv.Eiig. 
(1825).     e.Som.  W.  &  J.  C/.    1873). 

Hence  (i)  Tine- wood,  sb.  wood  used  to  make  a  hedge  ; 

(2)  Tining,  sl>.  (a)  an  enclosure  ;  (b)  obs.  a  fence  of  wood, 
either  brushwood,  pale,  or  quickset. 

(i)  Hrf.  Kay  (1691'  AfS.  add.  (}.C.)  (a,  a)  s.Wor.  (H.K.) 
Glo.  I/orac  Subseaz'ae  (1777)  432;  Glo.'^,  Wil.>  Som.  (W.F.R.); 
Gait.  Mag.  (l^g:^)  no:     e.Som.  W.  &  J.  C/.  1 1873V     (A)  Wil.' 

3.  To  repair  a  hedge  or  fence  ;    to  close   up  a  gap  in 
a  hedge  with  dry  wood. 

Chs.'23  s.ciis.i  He's  i'  th'  feilt  wi'  the  men,  tinin'  hedges. 
Nhp.'  Shr.'  Tine  the  glat  an'  dunna  mak'  a  crow's  nist  on  it ; 
Shr.2  Hrf.  To  finish  a  new-made  hedge  by  entwining  stronger 
wood  on  the  top  of  it,  Duncumd  Uisl.  Hrf.  (1804-1812);  Hrf.'s 
Wil.  Britton  Beauties  (1825) ;  Wil.'  To  finish  off  a  laid  hedge  or 
stake-fence  by  weaving  in  the  top-band  of  boughs. 

Hence  Tining,  sb.  wood  used  to  repair  a  gap  in  a  hedge. 

Chs.'23     Hrf.  DuNCUMB  Hist.  Hrf.  (1804-1812;. 

4.  Of  the  moon  :  to  wane. 

Dev.  Cornh.  Mag.  (1865)  XII.  39.     s.Dev.  I  knawcd  her  was 

bound  to  be  a  frasty  moon,  soon  as  ever  I  seed  'er  tcindcd  over 

that  there  hill  (P.W.). 

[1,  2.  OE./}7/(7«,tofence,enclose;toshut, close  (Sweet).] 

TINE,  sb^    Hrt.  Ken.  Ess.      1.  The  common  tare,  Vicia 

liirsiila.    Hrt.  Ellis  Mod.  Hiisb.  (1750)  III.  i.  48.      2.  The 

common  tufted  vetch,  Vica'a  Cracca.     ib.  I.  i.  142. 

3.  Comp.   (i)Tine-grass,(n)  the  common  tare,  K/i!>i"/'(j; 

(b)  the  common  tufted  vetch,  V.  Cracca  ;  (2)  -tare,  («)  see 

(I,  a) ;  (A)  the  tuberous  everlasting  pez,Latltyrus  luberosus ; 

(3)  -weed,  see  (i,  a). 

(I,  a)  ib.  III.  i.  48.  (A)  16.  I.  i.  142.  (2,  a)  Ken.  Voung  Anuals 
.<4?nc  (1784-1815)  1.  315.  (4)  Ess.  (D.  &  H.)  (3)  Hrt.  Ellis  >i. 
Vill.  302. 

TINE,  see  Tind. 

TIN-EGIN,sA.  Obs.  Sc.  Forced  fire;  see  below. 
w.Isl.  The  inhabitants  here  did  also  make  use  of  a  fire  called 
'Tin-Egin,'  i.e.  a  forced  fire,  or  fire  of  necessity,  which  they  used 
as  an  antidote  against  the  plague,  or  murrain  in  cattle  ;  and  it  was 
performed  thus  :  All  the  fires  in  the  parish  were  extinguished  and 
then  eighty-one  married  men  being  thought  the  necessary  number 
for  effecting  the  design,  took  two  great  planks  of  wood,  and  nine 
of  'em  were  emploj'ed  by  turns,  who  by  their  repeated  efforts 
rubbed  one  of  the  planks  against  the  other  until  the  heat  thereof 
produced  fire;  and  from  this  forc'd  fire  each  family  is  supply'd 
with  new  fire,  which  is  no  sooner  kindled  than  a  pot  full  of  water 
is  quickly  set  on  it  and  afterwards  sprinkled  upon  the  people 
infected  with  the  plague,  or  upon  the  cattle  that  have  the  murrain. 
And  this  they  all  say  they  find  successful  by  experience  :  it  was 
practis'd  on  the  main  land,  opposite  to  the  south  of  Skic,  within 
these  thirty  years,  Martin  Z>i'5cr.  w.Isl.  (1716)  113  {Jam.,  s.v.  Neid- 
fire);  It  is  very  probable  that  the  'Tin-egin,'  or  forced  fire,  not 
long  since  used  in  the  Isles  as  an  antidote  against  the  plague  or 
murrain  in  cattle,  is  the  remainder  of  a  Druid  custom,  Borlase 
Antiq.  Cor.  (1754)  130  {ib.). 
[Cp.  Gael,  leiite,  fire,  and  e'iginn,  necessity  (Macbain).] 
TINE-STOCK,  sb.  Dor.'  One  of  the  two  short  crooked 
handles  of  a  scythe,     (s.v.  Snciid.)     See  Tine,  5i.' 

TINETY,  flrf/  Der.  Not.  [tainti.]  Tiny,  very  small. 
See  Tunety. 

Der.  Won  t  ye  hae  a  tinety  bit  afore  yc  go  ?  Verney  Stone  Edge 
(1868)  vii.  Not.  If  I'd  knovved  it  was  your  brother,  m,-iy  be  I 
might  ha'  lowered  the  muzzle  a  tinety  bit  more,  Prior  Forest  Flk. 
(1901)277.     s.Not.  Oh  what  a  tinctv  little 'at :   (J.P.K.) 

TING,  sA.'  and  v."-  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Glo.  Dev. 
[tir).]  1.  5*.  The  tooth  of  a  harrow  ;  the  prong  of  a  fork; 
a  '  tine.'    Cf  tang,  si.'  1. 

Dev.  Harrow  tings,  Horae  Siibseeivae  (1777)  432.     nw.Dev.' 
2.  A  tongue  of  land  jutting  into  the  sea.     S.  &  Ork.' 
Cf.  tang,  sZ>.'  7.        3.  A  sting.    n.Cy.  (Hall.),  w.Yks.' 
Cf  tang,  sb}  9.      4.  A  disease  of  cattle. 

Nhb.'  Urticaria,  a  quick  and  fatal  disease  in  cattle,  formerly  not 
uncommon,  but  now  almost  extinct.  In  this  disease  the  blood 
was  found  to  be  curdled  or  coagulated  at  death.  nw.Dev.'  The 
disease  of  cattle  known  .is  '  blain.'     The  symptoms  are  formation 


of  bladders  beneath  the  tongue,  and  swelling  and  running  of  the 
eyes.  The  disease  is  treated  by  cutting  the  bladders,  and  rubbing 
in  salt, 

5.  V.  Testing.   n.Cy. (Hall.), w.Yks.'      6.  Comp.  Ting- 
worm,  a  venomous  worm   that   bites  cattle   under  the 
tongue.    Glo.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (M.)  ;  Glo.' 
7.  Reflex.  Of    cattle :    to   become   '  hoven '   or  swollen 
through  eating  clover,  &c. 

Ayr.  Did  yc  hear  "at  Mrs.  Watt's  cauf  had  tingg't  itsel,  tat's 
brustit  t'sel  o'  'ts,  ye  ken,  eatin'  clover !  Service  Dr.  Duguid  (ed. 
1887'  199.     Cum.* 

TING,  v."^  and  sb.^  Sc.  Yks.  e.An.  Dor.  [tiq.]  1.  v. 
To  ring,  tinkle,  jingle,  to  give  the  sound  of  a  small  bell. 
Cf.  tang,  V.' 

Cai.'   e.Yks.'  Thraw  shillin  upo'  fleer,  an  see  if  it  tings.    e.An.' 

2.  To  make  a  ringing  noise  when  bees  swarm. 

e.An.'  'Toting  bees'  is  to  collect  them  together,  when  they 
swarm,  by  the  ancient  music  of  the  warming-pan  and  the  key  of 
the  kitchen-door  ;  the  melody  of  which  is  still  believed  to  be  very 
efficacious.  Nrf.  To  beat  a  shovel  with  a  key  when  bees  swarm, 
Cozexs-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  84.  Dor.  So  he  just  stopped  to 
ting  to  'em  and  shake  'cm,  Hardy  Greeiiwd.  Tree  (1872^  II.  186. 

3.  sb.  A  ringing  sound,  a  tinkle ;  the  sound  of  a  small 
bell  or  of  a  clock  striking. 

Cai.'  Dmb.  Since  auld  Mungo  gied  a  ting.  Or  music  bells  could 
play  a  spring,  Taylor  Poems  (1827I  34. 

[1.  Ting,  liiinirc,  Levins  Manip.  (1570).] 

TING,  v.^  and  sb.^  w.Cy.  Dev.  Cor.  [tir).]  1.  v.  To 
tie,  bind,  fasten  together ;  gen.  with  up.  Also  used  fig. 
Cf.  tang,  v.* 

Dev.'  Cor.'  She's  alius  going  about  with  that  man  tinged  up 
to  her  aipernt  string;  Cor.^  I  shaan't  be  tinged  up  to  he. 

2.  With  after:  to  follow  after,  to  court,  woo,  make  love 
to.  Cf.  tinker,  si.' 8.       Cor.^  Doant'ee  come  tinging  aaflcr  me. 

3.  sb.  Obs.  Anything  used  to  tie  with,  esp.  the  strap  or 
girth  which  fastens  a  pannier  to  the  saddle. 

w.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Dev.  Horae  Subsenvae  (1777)  432  ;  Dev.' 
n.Dev.  A  long  girt  or  surcingle,  that  girds  the  panniers  tight  to 
the  pack-saddle.  A  tying,  usually  a  long  strap  of  raw  hide,  Exm. 
Scold,  {l^^6)  Gl.,  ed.  1B79. 

TING,  sb.*  Sh.I.  [til).]  A  meeting  for  the  purposes 
of  justice,  a  council.     See  Tingwall. 

The  meeting  of  the  general  'ting'  or  law-court  of  the  islands, 
Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  114  ;  It  was  in  this  parish,  in  a  small  holm 
within  a  lake  nigh  to  this  church,  where  the  principal  feud  or 
judge  of  the  country  used  to  sit  and  give  judgment,  hence  the 
holm  to  this  day  is  called  the  Law-ting.  We  go  into  this  holm 
by  stepping  stones,  where  three  or  fcur  great  stones  are  to  be 
seen,  upon  which  the  judge,  clerk,  and  other  officers  of  the  court 
did  sit.  Brand  Desc.  Zitl.  (1701)  121,  122  (Jam.,  s.v.  Thing); 
Statist.  Ace.  XXX.  274  (ib.)  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

Hence  Ting-man,  sb.  a  member  of  the  'ting.' 

'Skollas'  or  booths,  occupied  by  the  ting-men,  Jakobsen  Dial. 
(1897)  114. 

[ON.  ping,  an  assembly,  meeting;  a  gen.  term  for  any 
public  meeting,  esp. for  purposes  of  legislation  (ViGFUSSON).] 

TING,t'.*  Obs.  Dev.  Cor.  To  whip  ;  to  scold  severely ; 
to  chide ;  to  assail  with  insults. 

Dev.  Horae  Siibseeivae  (1777)  432;  Dev.'  n.Dev.  Ad!  chell 
ting  fha,  E.uii.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  72. 

Hence  Tinger,  sb.  a  smart  cut  or  blow ;  fig.  a  lie, 
untruth.    Dev.  Horae  Siibseeivae  (1777)  432- 

TING,  v.^  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  crack,  split.     (Hall.) 

TINGAL,  sb.  Nhb.'  [ti'r)!.]  A  patch  of  wood  put 
over  a  rent  in  a  cobble  to  prevent  it  from  leaking. 

TINGA-LING,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Also  in  form  ting-elin. 
[ti'n-a-lin.]  Aringingsound, the  sound  of  a  bell  or  of  a  clock 
striking;  occas. applied  to  a  clock  itself. 

Abd.  T  hae  naething  till  acquaint  yer  honour  wi',  sir,  but  the 
ting-aling  o'  tongues,  Macdonald  Sir  Gibbie  (1879)  xix.  Lnk. 
Hark  yc  weel,  auld  ting-aling!  Nicholson  Kilwiiddie  (1895 'i  94. 
w.Yks.  A  child's  imitation  of  a  bell,  Banks  IVkfld.  IVds.  (1865) ; 
w.Yks.'  Used  by  children  upon  the  occasion  uf  the  school-bell 
ringing:  'Ting-elin,  all  in.'  .  .  '  Its  ommast  ting-elin  now,'  one 
childwills.-iyto  another  during  the  play  half-hour  in  the  schoolyard. 

TINGE,  sb.  Obs.   Lan.'  s.Lan.'  A  small  red  bug;  a  tick. 
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TINGE,  V.  vv.Yks.''  [ting.]  To  work  string  or  net- 
work over  a  ball.  Cf.  tinse.  Hence  Tinged-ball,  sb.  a 
ball  covered  with  a  coating  of  string  stitches. 

TINGE-BAT,  iA.  Ken.  [ting-bat.]  Apiece  of  wood 
between  the  shafts  of  a  dung-cart  used  to  keep  it  in 
position  when  not  tilted  backwards. 

A  piece  of  wood,  about  as  long  as  the  shafts  are  apart,  with  iron 
projections  which  pass  through  the  holes  in  the  fallers,  and  so 
keep  the  cart  in  position.  The  tinge-bat  is  easily  slipped  out 
when  it  is  desired  to  tilt  the  cart  backwards  (P.M.). 

TINGERLARY,  sb.  w.Yks.^  [tii]3leri.]  A  hurdy- 
gurdy  ;  a  street-organ. 

TINGLE,  V.  Sc.  [ti-r|l.]  To  tinkle,  ring;  to  jingle ; 
to  make  a  ringing  sound.     See  Ting,  v.'^ 

Elg.  La,  to  sooth  it,  tingled  '  Linkum  Doddy,'  Tester  Poems 
(1865)  iia.  Rnf.  In  his  pouch  still  was  the  jingle  O'  siller  pieces 
heard  to  tingle.  Young  Pictures  (1865)  147.  Edb.  Get  the  town- 
crier  and  gaur  him  tingle  his  bell  in  the  middle  o'  the  square, 
Ballantine  Gnberhiiizic  (ed.  1875)  134.  Dmf.  The  siller-soundin' 
bell  we'd  tingle,  Until  the  waiter's  lugs  wad  ring  all,  Quinn 
Heather  (1863)  43. 

[Tingil,  liimire,  Levins  Maiiip.  (1570).] 

TINGLE,  adj.  e.Yks."  [tigl.]  Flimsy,  fragile.  MS. 
add.  (T.H.) 

TING-TANG,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Der.  Not.  Lin. 
War.  Won  Shr.  Oxf.  Brks.  e.An.  Wil.  Som.  Dev.  Also 
in  form  ting-tong  N.Cy.'  [ti  q-tar),  -tasr).]  I.  sb.  A  small 
bell,  esp.  the  smallest  bell  of  a  church  pea!;  an  unmelodious 
bell ;  the  sound  of  a  bell.     Also  used  attrib.     See  Ting,  v.'' 

Sc.  Used  among  children  (Jam.).  N.Cy.'  w.Yks.^  The  small 
bell  rung  after  the  peal  has  been  finished.  The  ting-tang  or 
Saints'  bell  of  Whittington  Church.  Der.',  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  Some- 
times an  ancient  sanctus  bell,  more  frequentl3^  one  of  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  century  date,  of  about  the  same  size,  now  often 
used  as  a  sermon  bell.  War.  A  fire-bell  or  shop-bell  (J.R.W.); 
War.3  Shr.i  A  peal  of  two  bells,  the  lighter  bell  being  '  ting,'  the 
heavier,  '  tang.'  'We  'ad'n  a  grand  weddin'  at  'An'ood  o'  Mond'y 
— the  ting-tang  clattered  away  Odth  a  will.'  Oxf.  [At  Burford 
Church]  there  is  a  peal  of  eight  very  sweet  bells,  and  a  *  sanctus 
bell,'  known  locally  as  the  'Ting-tang,'  Murray  liandhk.  0.\f. 
(18941  198.  Brks.  (E.G-H.);  Brks.i  Rung  last  of  all  before 
service  commences,  following  the  '  zarmon-bell.'  e.An.'  A  small 
and  shrill  bell,  to  summon  the  family  to  dinner,  the  congregation 
to  prayers,  &c.  Wil.'  Som.  Sweetman  IVineaiiton  Gl.  (18851  ; 
Suddenly  he  began  like  a  little  'ting-tang'  bell,  Raymond  No 
Soitt  {  1899)  30.     Dev.  Reports  Proviuc.  (1893). 

2.  Fig.   A  worthless,  useless  person  or  thing. 

■w.Yks.^  '  A  ting-tang  of  a  horse."  It  is  applied  to  inferior  cutlery. 
Not.'  A  can  do  novvt,  a's  but  a  poor  ting-tang.  s.Not.  She's  only 
a  poor  ting-tang  ;  she'll  mek  no  sort  of  a  wife  for  Jack  (J.P.K.). 
Lin.'  n.Lin.'  Ther'  wasn't  a  good  hoss  to  be  seed,  noht  bud  real 
ting-tangs. 

Hence  Ting-tangly,  ailj.  worthless,  rubbishy. 

n.Lin.'  He's  getten  a  heap  o'  ohd  tiiigtangly  things  I  wod  n't 
gie  harbour  to.     se.Lin.  A  ting-tangly  thing  like  that  (J.T.B.). 

3.  V.    To  ring  with  a  shrill,  high-pitched  sound. 

Som.  As  if  Wycherney  volk  had  nothing  in  theas  wurld  to  do 
but  to  listen  to  heartheparishbellting-tangey,  Raymond  Misterton's 
Mistake  {1S&8)  viii. 

4.  To  ring  into  church  with  two  bells.     Shr.' 
TINGWALL,  si.     Sc.  I.Ma.     Also  in  forms  dingwall 

Rs.  ;  tinwald  Sc.  (Jam.  )  I.Ma. ;  tynwald  LMa.  A  meeting 
for  the  purposes  of  justice  ;  a  council ;  now  gm.  in  place- 
names.     See  Ting,  sb.* 

Sc.  Tinwald  Court,  .  .  yet  retained  in  many  parts  of  Scotland, 
signifies  valis  lugotii,  and  is  applied  to  those  artificial  mounds  which 
were  in  ancient  times  assigned  to  the  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
for  holding  their  eomitia  (Jam.).  Sh.I.  Tingwall  ...  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  a  small  island,  in  a  water  called  the  Loch  of 
Tingwall,  and  joined  to  the  nearest  shore  by  the  remains  of  a  stone 
wall.  In  this  island  the  courts  of  law  are  said  to  have  been 
anciently  held,  Statist.  Ace.  XXI.  274  (Jam.,  s.v.  Thing);  The 
'  ting  men  '  assembling  for  the  meeting  of  the  general  '  ting  '  or 
law-court  of  the  islands  in  Tingwall,  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  114. 
•  Rs.  Dingwall  (Jam.,  s.v.  Thing).  Ayr.  Frae  the  downs  o' Tinwald, 
Burns  Election  Ballad  (May  1796)  st.  4.  I.Ma.  Promulgation  of 
the  laws  must  be  done  from  the  Hill.  No  law  is  binding  unless 
proclaimed  from  Tinwald  Hill.  It  then  becomes  '  an  Act  of  Tin- 
wald.'  The  Manx  lookon  the  Tinwald  Hill  as  their  hill  of  liberty,  and 


rightly  so.  Formerly  the  promulgation  took  place  usually  once  a 
year  on  Midsummer-day,  June  24,  which  since  the  change  in  the 
calendar  has  been  altered  to  the  5th  of  July.  Of  late  years  the 
greater  amount  of  legislation  has  occasionally  necessitated  a  winter 
promulgation  as  well  from  the  same  spot  (S.M.)  ;  The  open-air 
Parliament  is  still  held  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  meets  once  a  year, 
at  St.  John's,  in  the  centre  of  the  Island,  on  the  mount  known  as 
Tynwald  Hill,  Caine  Little  Man  Island  (cd.  1902). 

Hence  Tynwald-day,  sb.  old  Midsummer-day,  July  5th. 

I.Ma.  In  the  homes  of  the  people  everything  is  counted  by  Tyn- 
wald Day,  otherwise  christened  Midsummer  Fair,  Caine  Little 
Man  Island  (ed.  1902). 

[Cp.  ON.  ping-vOllr,  the  'parliament-field,'  the  place 
where  a  '  thing'  sat.  Parliaments  and  courts  of  old  time 
were  held  in  the  open  air,  hence  the  name  (Vigfusson).] 

TING  Y-ENDED, />/>/.  «n>:  n.Lin.'  [tingi..]  Of  grains 
of  corn  :  having  the  ends  discoloured  l3y  rain  or  damp. 

Ther's  been  a  deal  o'  tingy- ended  corn  at  market  this  last  three 
year. 

TINK,s*.'  Dev.  Cor.  [tirjk.]  The  chaffinch,  Frm^///^ 
coelcbs  ;  so  termed  from  its  call-note.  Dev.  N.  6-=  Q.  (1886) 
7th  S.  ii.  213.    Cor.'°    Cf.  twink,  sb.'^ 

TINK,  si!).=  and  V.'  Sc.  1.  sb.  A  tinker;  a  disreputable 
vagabond.    A  shortened  form  of 'tinker.' 

Kcd.  Sae  mony  tinks  and  publick  dramshops  there  Gie's  rather 
aften  sober  folks  a  scare,  Kerr  Remin.  (1890)  6r.  Per.  Nae 
smearin'  tink",  nor  beggar  body  That  tak's  a  glass,  Stewart 
Character  (1857)  74. 

2.  V.  To  rivet. 

Rxb.  Including  the  idea  of  the  noise  made  in  the  act  of  rivetting. 
A  gipsy  word  (Jam.). 
TINK,  v.'^  and  sb.^    Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.    [tirjk.] 

1.  V.  To  ring,  tinkle. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Nhb.  Lasses  learned  to  be  useful  when  we  were 
young,  and  no  to  tink,  tink  on  their  clarty  pianos,  Graham  Red 
Scaur  (1896)  7J.  w.Yks.  As  t'fooil  thinks  t'bell  tinks,  Prov.  in 
Brigliouse  News  {]u\y  20,  1889).     ne.Lan.' 

2.  sb.  The  sound  of  a  small  bell,  a  tinkle,  ring. 

Cai.'  Ayr.  From  the  smiddy,  far  awa3',  came  at  times  the  tink 
of  an  anvil,  Douglas  Green  Shutters  (.1901)  62. 

3.  Comp.  Tink.tank,  a  term  used  to  express  the  sound 
of  anything  jingling,  as  of  milk  falling  into  a  tin  pail. 

Sh.I.  Another  riddle,  the  meaning  of  which  is  a  woman  milking 
a  cow:  'Tink-tank,  twaina  bank,  Ten  about  four,'  Sfzhcz  Flk-Lore 
(1899)  182. 

[If  Y  speke  with  tungis  of  men  and  01  aungels,  and  Y 
haue  not  charite,  Y  am  maad  as  bras  sownynge,  or  a 
cymbal  tynkynge,  Wyclif  i  Cor.  (1388)  xiii.  i.J 

TINKEARD,  sb.     Obs.    Cor.     A  tinker. 

In  walked  a  travelling  tinkeard,  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  w.Eiig.  (1865) 
60,  ed.  1896. 

TINKEL-TANKEL,  sb.  Nhb.'  [tir)kl-tar)kl.]  An 
icicle.     See  Tankle,  sb. 

TINKER,  si.'  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
[ti'rjkair.]  1.  sb.  In  comb.  (1)  Tinker Jjairn,  a  tinker's 
child;  a  gipsy  child  ;  (2)  -'s  gee,  anything  worthless;  (3) 
-lass,  a  tinker's  daughter ;  a  gipsy  girl ;  (4)  -'s  news,  stale 
news ;  (5)  -tailor,  the  rye-grass,  Lolium  pcirniie ;  (6) 
■tailor  grass,  (a)  the  ribwort  plantain,  Flanlago  lanceolata ; 
(b)  see  (5)  ;  (7)-'s  toast,  the  crust  at  the  side  of  a  loaf  which 
has  been  one  of  the  outside  loaves  of  a  batch  ;  (8)  -tongue, 
an  abusive,  vituperative  tongue ;  (9)  -woman,  a  con- 
temptuous term  for  a  woman,  a  vagabond. 

(i)  Per.  I  saw  him  gi'e  a  tinker  bairn  a  shillin' on  his  way  hame, 
AiTKEN  Enochdhn  ,  190 1;  26.  (2)  w.Som.'  I  widn  gee  a  tinker's  gee 
vor-n.  (3)  Rxb.  Ye  have  mairrit  a  tinker  lass,  you,  j'e  splaittering 
body,  BucHAN  Lost  Lady  (1899)  11.  (4)  ne.Sbr.  FliLore  Jrn. 
(1886)  IV.  260.  Slang.BARRfeRE  &  Leland  (1890).  (5)  Dev.* 
The  Eaver  gains  this  name  from  the  game  played  by  means  of  it, 
(6,  a)  w.Som.' So  called  from  a  game  which  girls  of  the  better  class 
play  with  it  ;  striking  the  heads  together,  and  at  each  blow  saying 
in  succession,  *  Tinker,  tailor,  soldier,  sailor,  gentleman,  apothe- 
cary, ploughboy,  thief.'  The  blow  which  knocks  the  head  off 
marks  the  one  of  these  professions  which  is  to  be  that  of  the  future 
husband.  The  same  formula  is  gone  through  in  counting  the 
alternate  buds  upon  the  stalk,  (ij  w.Som.',  Dev.  (B.  &  H.)  (7) 
N.I.'  (8)  Sc.  (A.W.)  Edb.  Yer  tinker  tongue,  Immers'd  in  venom 
is  its  sting,  LiDDLE/-'of;;!s(i82i)  133.    (.gjEss.  Having  married  what 
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they  called  a  good-for-nothing  tinker-woman,  BuRMEST£Ryo/i>i/.o// 
(igoa)  19. 

2.  Phr.  to  give  a  person  Bell  Tinker,  to  thrash  a  person. 
See  BelltirCker. 

Stf.  '  I  will  give  thee  Bell  Tinker'  is  a  threat  of  a  thrashing,  a 
hammering,  such  an  one  as  when  a  tinker  makes  a  kettle  ring 
with  the  blows  he  gives  it,  The  Chronicle  (Oct.  25,  1901). 

3.  Obs.   A  gipsy.     Cf.  tinkler,  sb} 

Rnf.  The  place  is  oppressed  with  gangs  of  gypsies,  commonly 
called  tinkers,  or  randy  beggars,  Statist.  Ace.  II.  124,  in  Brand 
Pop.  Aittiq.  (ed.  1848)  III.  99. 

4.  A  dirty  penson.         s.Lan.'  TheawVt  a  bonny  tinker. 

5.  A  term  of  abuse  applied  to  persons  or  animals. 

Ir.  'An  ould  tinker'  is  recognised  as  an  appropriate  epithet  for 
any  troublesome  beast  or  disagreeable  neighbour.  Barlow /.isfomif/ 
(1895)  28. 

6.  A  bad  bronze  or  copper  coin. 

n.Ir.  Sarchin'  for  goold— it  was  shurely  a  mock  To  find  only 
ashes  inside  av  the  pot,  And  divil  a  tinker  among  the  whole  lot. 
Lays  and  Leg.  (1884)  21. 

7.  The  ten-spincd  stickleback,  Gasterosleus  pimgitiits. 
Nhb.'  [Satchell  (1879).]  8.  v.  With  after:  to  court, 
woo ;  to  make  love  to. 

Dev.  They've  been  tinkering  after  each  other  ever  since  I  can 
mind,  Phillpotts  Sous  0/ Morning  (1900)  13.  Cor,'  He's  allays 
tinkering  arter  her  I's.v.  Arter)  ;  Cor.* 

TINKER,  s6.2  Brks.  [tir)ka(r).]  A  small  church 
bell,  the  bell  rung  just  before  the  service  begins.  Cf. 
ting-tang,  tinkler,  sb.^ 

'  They'd  all  plod  off  to  the  fire,  so  he'd  gin  up  puUin'  the  tinker,' 
as  we  call  the  hurry  bell  in  our  part  of  the  world,  Hayden  Round 
our  I'm.  (1901")  250. 

TINKERME^TS,  sb.  pi.  w.Som.'  [ti'rjkamants.] 
Fittings,  odds  and  ends,  tools ;  complicated  pieces  of 
machinery,  &c.    Cf.  tanklements. 

TINKLE,;/.'  Sc.  Yks.  [ti'rjkl.]  1.  To  tinker ;  to  do 
anything  imperfectly ;  to  repair  awkwardly  ;  to  do  odd 
jobs.     Cf.  tankle,  v. 

n.Yks.  He  tinkled  a  bit  (I.W.);  n.Yks.=  '  If  a  man  tinkles,  he 
must  expect  to  be  grimed,'  those  who  commit  faults  must  take  the 
odium  as  a  consequence.  w.Yks.  Iha  wor  fond  o'  tinklin'  at  all 
sooarts  o'  jobs.  Hartley  C/ock  Aim.  (1869)  46,  in  Leeds  Merc. 
Suppl.  {h\,T.  8,  1899)  ;  fJ.T.) 

2.  With  on :  to  trifle  about ;  to  work  in  a  lazy,  trifling 
manner.         Cld.  Hit  it,  man  ;  ye're  jist  tinltlin'  on't  (Jam.). 

TINKLE,  v.'^  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  1.  With  on  :  to  ring 
chimes  about.  Lth.  (Jam.)  2.  /">^.  With  on  :  to  praise 
immoderately. 

Sc.  If  that  man  now  go  to  tinkle  on  bishops  and  delinquents 
and  such  foolish  toys  it  seems  he  is  mad,  Baillie  Lett.  (1775)  11. 
208  (Jam.).     Lth.  (Jam.) 

3.  Conip.  Tinkle-sweetie,  a  name  given  to  the  bell 
formerly  rung  at  eight  o'clock  in  Edinburgh. 

Edb.  A  cant  name  formerly  given  in  Edinburgh  to  the  bell  rung 
at  eight  o'clock  p.m.,  as  that  which  was  rung  at  two  o'clock  was 
called  the  kail-bell.  Both  these  terms  are  well  remembered  by 
some  yet  alive.  The  aught-hours  bell  was  thus  denominated  be- 
cause the  sound  of  it  was  so  sweet  to  the  ears  o(  apprentices  and 
shopmen,  as  they  were  then  at  liberty  to  shut  in  for  the  night 
(Jam.)  ;  Hislop  Anecdote  (1874)  210. 

TINKLE,  r.»  Yks.  Nhp.  1.  Obs.  To  light,  kindle. 
Nhp.  (K.),  Nhp.'  Cf.  tind.  2.  With  up:  to  become 
alight  ;  to  burn  up. 

w.Yks.  '  It'll  tinkle  up  in  a  bit,'  sed  Billy,  an'  in  a  bit  it  did  tinkle 
up  for  he'd  set  th'  haymoo'  o'  fire.  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1870) 
22,  in  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Apr.  8.  1899). 

TINKLE,  J/.*    [tinkl.]    To  tingle.    s.Pem.  Laws  Lillle 

Eiti:.  (18381421. 

TINKLER,  5*.'  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan. 
Also  H  nip.  Cor.  Also  written  tinckler  w.Yks.*  [tir)kla(r.] 
1.  sb.  A  tinker,  esp.  a  travelling  tinker;  a  gipsy,  vaga- 
bond.    Also  used  altrib. 

Sc.  To  dine  thereout  on  the  bare  grund,  like  a  wheen  tinklers, 
Scott  S/.  Ronan  (1824)  ii.  Sh.I.  A  shappin'  can  'at  shil  bought 
frae  da  tinklers  for  fowerpence  ha'penj-,  Sh.  Neus(]\x\y  23,  1898). 
Cai.'  The  gipsies  make  part  of  their  livelihood  by  making  articles 
in  tinplate.  Formerly  the  making  of  horn  spoons  was  their  chief 
occupation.     Per.  It's  .  .  .  the  same  wi'  a'  folk,  be  they  kings  or 


tinklers,  Sandy  Scoll  (1897)  34.  Dmb.  Tinkler  bred,  It's  no  in  a' 
his  beuk  ae  path  to  tread,  Salmon  Gowodean  (18681  13.  Bwk.The 
tinklers  are  now  extinct  in  Gordon,  Henderson  Pop.  Rhymes 
(1856)  124.  Gall.  Mactagcart  EHcycl.  ^824)  244,  cd.  1876. 
Wgt.  There  were  some  [rimes]  we  used  to  cry  at  the  Tinklers  to 
make  them  mad  : — 'Tinkler!  Tinkler!  tarry  bags!  Stinkin  meal, 
and  rotten  eggs ! '  and  another  to  cry  at  them  when  their  weans 
were  going  past  in  the  creels  on  the  cuddy's  back — '  The  cuddy  an' 
the  creel,  Gaun  tae  theDeil,'  Saxon  Gn//.  Coj5i^(i878)  165.  Nhb.', 
Dur.',  Cum.*  n.Yks. 'He  swarean'banned  likea  tinkler;  n.Yk».'*, 
m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  It  is  a  common  custom  with  children  to  snatch 
up  a  piece  of  Italian  rj'c-grass,  and  pulling  off  the  pieces  one  by 
one  from  the  bottom  upwards,  they  repeat  the  following  lines, 
each  occupation  or  position  in  life  that  is  named  representing  the 
piece  of  rye-grass  that  happens  to  be  plucked  at  that  particular 
time  : — '  "Tinkler,  tailor,  souldier,  sailor.  Rich  man,  poor  man, 
beggar-man,  thief.'  As  there  are  more  than  eight  pieces  of  rye- 
grass on  one  stalk,  the  words  are  repeated  over  again  till  there  is 
but  one  bit  of  rye-grass  left  standing  at  the  top,  and  this  the  calling, 
or  person  to  be  married,  that  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  boy  or  girl 
who  are  trying  by  this  means  to  prognosticate  their  future,  Leeds 
Merc.  Suppl.  (Apr.  8,  1899I  ;  w.Yks.'^as  ,.e.Lan.i  Ififsandans 
Were  pots  an'  pans  Theyar'd  be  naya  trade  for  tinklers.  c.Lan.', 
s.Lan.'  Hmp.'  A  field  in  Evcrsley  parish  named  in  sur\eys  and 
terriers  Tinker's  Croft,  is  called  by  the  people  Tinkler's  Croft. 
Cor.  Fightin'  over  me  like  two  tinklers  over  a  go-'bout  woman ! 
Lee  Paul  Carah  ,1898)  141. 

2.  An  opprobrious  term  applied  to  a  man  or  woman  ; 
a  loud,  scolding  woman. 

Ayr.  Yon  ill-tongued  tinkler,  Charlie  Fox,  Burns  Authors 
Earnest  Cry  (1786)  St.  19.  m.Yks.'  Employed  as  an  epithet 
towards  unruly  or  mismanaging  persons,  j'oung  or  old. 

3.  Comb,  {ij  Tinkler's  curse,  anything  absolutely  worth- 
less; an  atom,  jot,  whit;  (2) -gipsy,  a  wandering  vagabond, 
gipsy;  (3)-jaw,  a  loud,  scolding  tongue;  abusive  language  ; 
(4)  -'s  tippence,  see  (i) ;  (5)  -tongue,  see  (3) ;  (6)  -tongit, 
abusive  in  speech  ;  (7) -'s  whussel,  see  (i);  i8)-('s  wife,  (9) 
•'s  woman,  a  term  of  contempt  for  a  woman  ;  a  woman  of 
low  associates;  a  loud,  scolding  woman. 

(i)  Bnff.'  It's  nae  worth  a  tinkler's  curse,  nor  a  dog's  dance. 
GaU.  A  tinkler's  curse  she  did  na  care  What  she  did  think  or  say, 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  39,  ed.  1876.  (2)  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.) 
Ayr.  He  .  .  .  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  caressin,  E'en  wi'  a  linkler- 
gipsey's  messin,  Burns  Ttva  Dogs  (ijS6)  1.  17.  (3)  Per.  When  a 
Meg  wi'  her  Jo  fa's  oot.  She  lowscs  upon  him  a  tinkler  jaw, 
Haliburton  Horace  (1886)  66.  Ayr.  An'  Charlie  Fox  threw  by 
the  box  An'  lows'd  his  tinkler  jaw,  man.  Burns  When  Guilford 
good  our  Pilot  stood,  St.  5.  (4)  Gall.  There  be  nane  worth  a 
tinkler's  tippence,  Mactaggart  ^HO'f/- (1824)  29,  ed.  1876.  (5) 
Ayr.  Bessie  Graham  was  a  terr'ble  tairge,  and  had  a  tinkler 
tongue  in  the  lieid  of  her.  Service  /)r.  Z>H4,'mV/  ed.  1887  67. 
(6)  Lnk.  A  bonny  gurry-vvurry  I  had  ower't  wi'  yon  tinklcr-tongit 
Hielant  wife,  Gordon  Pyotahaw  (1885)  no.  (71  w.Sc.  I  dinna 
care  a  tinkler's  whussel  whether  ye  dae  or  no,  Macdonald 
Settlement  (,1869)  212,  ed.  1877.  (8)  nw.Abd.  Yon's  a  tinkler  wife, 
she'll  deave  the  dogs  wi'  din,  Goodivife  (1867  st.  36.  Per.  He 
maunna  be  fashed  wi'  a  randie  auld  tinkler  wife's  daft  blethers. 
Cleland  luchbracken  (1883)  189,  ed.  1887.  Lnk.  Nane  can  stand 
her  but  tinkler  wives,  Graham  Writings  (1883)  II.  140.  n.Yks.' 
(9)  n.Yks.' 

4.  Phr. /o/i/(7>'//jf ///;W?;-,  toact  asacoward;  to  run  away. 
Per.  Huntfy  and  Sinclair,  they  baith  played  the  tinkler,  Ford 

Harp  (1893)  57. 

5.  V.  To  tinker;  to  patch,  mend. 

m.Yks.'  I'm  going  to  tinkler  that  up  a  bit.     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
TINKLER,  sb.'^    Oxt.   Slang.     Also   written   tinckler 
Oxf.     [ti-ijkl3(r).]     A  small  bell.     Cf.  tinker,  sb.'^ 

Oxf.  [At  'V'arnton]  The  '  Sanctus,'  Churchwarden  '  Sans,' 
vernacular  'Tinckler,'  is  the  small  bell  usually  hung  over  the 
chancel  and  formerly  tolled  during  the  elevation  of  the  Host  at 
Mass,  Stapleton  Three  Parishes  (1893)  265.  Slang.  'Jerk  the 
tinkler '—these  words  meant  ring  the  bell,  Dickens  O.  Ta-isI 
(1839)  XV. 

TINKLING-B0X,s6.  s.Lan.'  A  slang  expression  for 
a  pianoforte. 

TINNEL,  see  Tennel. 

TINNER,  sb.'  Sc.  Yks.  Dev.  Cor.  [ti'n3(r.]  1.  A  tin- 
miner. 

Dev.  Whether  these  were  used  as  scats  of  eminence  at  the 
assembly  of  the  tinners,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  Bray  Desc.  Tamar 
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and  the  Tavy  (1836)  I.  7.     Cor.'  ;  Cor.°  A  workman  searching  for, 
or  employed  in  washing  tin  in  a  streamworlt. 

2.  A  tinsmith. 

Lnk.  Smiths,  nailers,  founders,  braziers,  tinners,  Rodger  Poems 
(1838)  165,  ed.  1897.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  w.Yks.  Am  ban  ta  bi  a 
tinsir)  (J.W.). 

3.  The  water  wagtail,  Motacitia  lugttbns. 

Cor.  Little  birds  they  call  '  tinners '  flit  past  me,  Scribiier's 
Monthly  (July  1880)  430;  Cor.12 

TINNER,  sbP-  Som.  Dev.  [ta-naCr),  ti-na(r).]  A 
funnel  for  filling  casks.     Cf.  tinningfunnel,  tunnel. 

w.Som.'  Maister  lackth  to  borry  the  tinner  [tiin-ur],  'cause  he's 
gwain  to  rack  some  cider.     Dev.^ 

TINNET,  sb.  Hrf.  Glo.  Sus.  Also  written  tinnett 
Glo.;  tinnit  Hrf=;  tynnett  Sus.;  and  inform  tennetSus. 
[ti'nit.]  Wood  used  for  filling  a  gap  in  a  hedge  ;  brush- 
wood.    See  Tine,  v?  3. 

Hrf.  DuNCUMB  Hist.  Hrf.  (1804-12);  Hrf.'2,  Glo.  (W.W.S.) 
Sus.  Also  forasmuch  as  every  tenant  is  bound  to  keep  closure 
against  the  Lord's  common  or  soile,  the  said  tenants  may  take 
tynnett  growing  in  }'e  said  common  or  soy!  for  the  making  of  ye 
said  closure  if  the  said  tenants  lack  of  their  own,  Customs  Sotith- 
tiiawlinge,  5701  add.  MS.  168,  in  Siis.  Arch.  Coll.  XXIII.  311. 

TINNINGFUNNEL,  sb.  nw.Dev.'  A  large  wooden 
funnel  for  filling  casks,  &c.     See  Tinner,  sb.'^ 

TINNY,  si.  Sc.  [tini.]  1.  A  tin  cup  or  porringer ; 
a  small  tin  jug.    Cf  tin,  sb.  3. 

Sc.  The  small  jug  or  porringer  .  .  .  used  by  children  (Jam.)  ; 
A  kiss  and  a  tinnie  fu  o'  cauld  water  maks  a  gey  wersh  breakfast, 
Ramsay  Reiniit.  II.  6r.  Sh.I.  A  canful  of  blaand,  which  he 
quaffed  carefull}',  looking  stealthily  across  at  Liza  over  the  edge  of 
the  tinny,  Burgess  Sketches  (2nd  ed.)  11.  Ayr.  Content  to  trudge 
wi'  tinnies  sma'  And  mealy  bags,  Whue  Jottings  fi879)  189. 

Hence  (i)  Tinnikin,  (2)  Tinnykit,  sb.  a  small  tin  cup  or 
vessel. 

(i)  Gall.  He  brought  his  mistress  a  drink  in  a  little  tinnikin, 
Crockett  C/c^  A'f//y  (1896)  viii.  (2)  Sh.I.  Bring  with  all  speed 
some  water  in  a  tinny-kit  which  he  observed  standing  at  the  barn 
door,  Clark  A^.  Gleams  (1898)  163. 

2.  A  tin  box  or  canister. 

Per.  Thae  shop-biscuits  wi'  pictures  o'the  places  where  they're 
made  on  the  outside  o'  the  tinnies,  Sandy  Scott  (1897)  29. 

3.  A  tinsmith. 

Ayr.  Tinny  Walker's  mallet  was  at  rest  beside  squares  of  white 
metal  on  the  workshop  bench,  Johnston  Congalton  (1896)  i. 

TINNY,  adj.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Nhp.  Brks.  Also  written 
tinney  Nhp.=  [ti'ni.]  A  dial,  form  of 'tiny';  also  in 
coinp.  Tinny-winny.     Cf  teeny,  adj.^ 

Wm.  She  cot  ma  .  .  .  sick  lile  tinny  collaps  a  bac'n,  Spec.  Dial. 
(1877)  pt.  i.  II.  w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Apr.  8,  1899); 
w.Yks.',  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  Nhp.=  Brks.  Be  'um  all  as  hugly  an' 
as  tinny  as  this  'un  ?  Hayden  Thatched  Cottage  (1902)  293. 

TINO,  56.  and  ZJ.  Or.l.  {}avi.  Suppl.)  1.  sb.  A  skewer 
or  spit  for  fish  when  drying.  2.  v.  To  spit  fish  ;  to  fix 
them  on  'tinos.' 

[1.  Icel.  /ei'iiit,  a  spit,  a  stake  to  hang  things  on  (Vigfus- 
son)  ;  Norw.  dial,  teiit  (Aasen).] 

TINO,  adv.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  tanno 
s.Dev^;  tanny-  Con;  tano-,  tany-  Dev.;  tinea-  Cor. 
[tai'no.]  1.  A  negative  expletive  ;  gen.  used  with  '  no ' 
in  reply  to  a  question  :  indeed,  certainly,  lit.  '  that  I  know.' 

w.Som.'  '  Be  you  gwain  to  put  your  name  down  ? '  '  No,  tino  ! ' 
'  He  on't  come,  tino  I '  Dev.  My  loaf  .  .  .  won't  burn  to-day  ;  no 
tino  !  for  I've  nothing  to  do  but  sit  here  and  watch  en,  O'Neill 
/r/v/s  (1892  '  38  ;  'Er  gie  away  ashillerd  ov  ort  ?  No,  tino  ;  awl'cr 
giv'th  away  es  Munday  marnings,  an'  'e  com'th  fust  gits  nort ! 
HEWETTPrao.  Sp.  (1892).  nw.Dev.'  s.Dev.  '  It  doesn't  matter.' 
'No  tanno'  ^F.W.C). 

2.  Comb,  (i)  Tanoby,  Tine-a-by,  or  Tinoby,  (2)  Tanno- 
fore,  negative  expletives  used  similarly  to  'tino.' 

(i)  Dev.  Du  yQ  zim  that  tha  passen's  wive  and  tha  bettermost 
zort  ov  vokes  be  agwaine  tu  'ave  ort  tu  zay  tu  they?  No,  tanoby, 
they  be  awnly  cattle-daylers !  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (iPga)  (s.v. 
Bettermost).  Cor.  '  Folks  now  ain't  what  they  used  to  be  in  your 
day.'  'No,  tine-a-by,  not  they,'  Parr  Adam  and  Eve  {leSo)  I. 
134  ;  '  No  tanny  bye!  on  the  trat  the  whole  blessed  day!' 
exclaimed  the  wife,  •  and  ye  luke  crewel  tender,'  Edna  Lyall 
Donovan  (1882)  238.  (2)  s.Dev.  'Do  you  want  this?'  'No 
tannofore'  (F.W.C). 


TINSAL(L,  see  Tinsel,  56.' 

TINSE,  V.  Yks.  Also  written  tinze  w.Yks.  [tinz.] 
To  cover  a  ball  with  a  coating  of  string  stitches.  w.Yks. 
Sheffield  Indep.  (1874)  ;  w.Yks.^  Cf  tinge,  v.  Hence 
Tinsed-ball,  sb.  a  child's  ball  covered  with  worsted  of 
various  colours.     w.Yks.'^'' 

TINSEL,  sb.^  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Also  written  tinsal 
Or.I. ;  tinsall  Sc. ;  tynsell  Bnff.  Loss ;  forfeiture.  See 
Tine,  i».' 

Sc.  Your  winning  is  not  my  tinsel,  Ferguson  Prov.  (1641)  No. 
947.  Or.I.  Under  the  pain  of  100  lib.  and  tinsal  of  thair  office, 
Peterkin  Notes  (1822)  Append.  41.  Bnff.  Under  pain  of  '  t3'nsell 
of  their  freedome  burgeschip,'  Cramond  Cullen  Ann.  (1888)  36. 
Per.  Under  pain  of  tinsall  of  his  office,  Lawson  Bk.  of  Per, 
(1847)  150. 

[Quhen  that  thai  his  tynsale  mycht  se,  Barbour  Bruce 
(1375)  V.  503.] 

TINSEL,  sA.=  Obs.  Chs.  n.Wal.  Der.  Also  written 
tynsel  Chs.'  ®     Brushwood,  underwood  ;  also  used  atlrib. 

Chs.' ;  Chs.^  In  a  deed  of  mortgage,  1637,  the  mortgager  gives 
the  mortgagee  leave  '  to  take  sufficient  trouse  and  tynsel,  growing 
or  to  grow,  on  the  premises,  for  the  fencing  in  and  repairing  of 
the  hedges  and  heyment  in  and  about  the  demised  Close.' 
n.Wal.  In  a  report  dated  in  1620,  from  a  surveyor  to  the  ownerof 
an  estate  in  Wales,  near  the  borders  of  Shropshire,  the  following 
mention  of  it  occurs  :  '  There  is  neither  wood  nor  underwood  on 
the  said  lands  but  a  few  underwoods  in  the  park  of  hasell,  alders, 
withie  and  thornes  and  such  like  which  the  tenants  doe  take  and 
use  for  Tinsel  as  need  requires,'  A^.  tSr'  Q.  (1851)  1st  S.  iii.  478. 
Der.  Having  stone  provided  in  the  quay,  and  tinsel  crop  for 
fencing,  Reports  Agric.  (1793-1813)  45. 

TINSEY,  sb.  Obs.  Oxf  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   A  water-can.    (Hall.) 

TINSY,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Also  written  tinsey. 
Tinsel. 

Slk.  Ye  think  the  peacock's  harl  and  the  tinsy  hae  slipped  frae 
your  jaws,  Chr.  North  Nodes  {&i.  1856)  III.  301. 

Hence  Tinsey-tailed,  ppl.  adj.  having  a  bright,  shining 
tail. 

Slk.  The  yellow-bodied,  tinsey-tailed,  black-half-heckle,  Blackw. 
Mas;.  fSept.  1828)  298. 

"TINSY- WINSY,  sb.     w.Yks.*    Small,  thin,  poor  beer. 

TINT,  sb.^  Sc.  Irel.  Cor.  [tint.]  1.  A  taste,  touch  ; 
a  foretaste;  a  scrap;  a  very  small  quantity.   Cf  tent,  si.'' 2. 

Sc.  The  half-taen  kiss  ...  is,  heaven  kens,  fu'  sweet  amens,  an' 
tints  o'  heaven  here,  Thom  IVhistle  Binkie  (1878)  II.  43  (Jam. 
Siippl.).  Sh.I.  Robbie  got  out  his  Yule  bottle  and  gave  them  all  a 
tint  each.  Burgess  S/tctches  (2nd  ed.)  58.  Jr.  You  might  be 
under  buckets  of  wet  in  it,  and  ne'er  a  tint  you'd  git  whatever, 
Barlow  Lisconnel  {i8g^)  59.  Cor.  Not  a  tint  did  he  work,  'Q.' 
Three  Ships  (1892)  179. 

2.  Proof,  evidence,  indication ;  tidings,  esp.  in  phr.  lint 
nor  trial,  no  information  or  tidings  whatever. 

Sc.  The  beast's  awa  and  j-e'll  ne'er  get  tint  or  witting  o't  (Jam. 
Suppl.).  n.Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Taint).  Abd.  Great  search  for  her  was 
made  baith  far  an'  near,  But  tint  nor  trial  of  her  cud  we  hear, 
Koss  Helenorc  (1768)  139,  ed.  1812;  But  tint  nor  trj'al,  she  had 
gotten  nane.  Of  her  that  first  or  him  that  last  was  gane,  ib.  46. 

TINT,  sb.^    W.Yks.'     In  phr.  lint  for  lant,  tit  for  tat. 

[To  give  one  tint  for  tant,  par  pari  referre,  Coles  (1679).] 

TINT,  sA.3  n.Yks.2  [tint.]  The  greater  number  out 
ofalot,thelongerascomparedwith  the  shorter.   Cf  dint,4. 

TINT,  sb.*  Obs.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    A  goblin.     (Hall.) 

TINT,  V.    LW.    [tint.]    To  blend.    (J.D.R.),  LW.' 

TINT,  adj."^     N.L'     [tint.]     One-third  rotten. 

Applied  to  wood  that  has  been  kept  seasoning  till  it  begins  to 
decav. 

'TmT,adj.^    Sc.    [tint]    Of  a  child  :  spoilt,  petted. 

Frf.  A  fell  tint  rascal  (H.E.F.). 

TINT,  pret.  Obs.  Nhb.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   Went. 

Safe  ovverthe  bara-headwe  tint,  Gilchrist 5x^5.(1824)  8;  Nhb.' 
TINTE,  si.     Obs.     Sc.     Loss.     See  Tine,  v.' 
St.  George  of  England,  brave  indeed.  Who  to  the  Jews  wrought 
muckle  tinte.  Chambers  Pop.  Rhymes  (1870)  179. 

TINTER,  sb.  Yks.  [tint3(r).]  In  phr.  barrel  tinier, 
a  slang  expression  for  beer.     A  dial,  form  of 'tincture.' 
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w.Yks.  Nah  all  this  barril  tinter  iz  made  a  waiter  aglit  at  river 
Terns.  Tom  Treddleiiovle  Trif>  Io  Ltinimn  (1851)  52. 

TINTH,  .s*.  Obs.  Hrf.'  Wood  used  for  filling  up  a 
gap  in  a  hedge.    See  Tine,  v?  3,  Tinnet. 

TINTIE,  sb.  Not.  [ti'nti.]  The  wren,  Troglodytes 
parviilus.     SwAi.NSON  Z?m/s  (1885!  35;  Not.' 

TINTOE,  sb.  Obi.  Knf.  Edb.  (Jam.)  The  pin  used 
in  turning  the  cloth-beam  of  a  loom. 

TINTY,  rt(/y.     Obs.    Nhp.    Tinted. 

Summer  glistens  in  thy  tinly  flower.  Clare  Poems  (1820)  120. 

TINUALLY,  adv.  I.W.'  [tiniwali.]  An  aphetic  form 
of 'continually.' 

TINWALD,  see  Tingwall. 

TINY-TINY,  m/.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  The  proclamation  made 
upon  finding  anything.    See  Tine,  v.' 

N.Cy.'  The  claimant  answers,  '  Miney,  miney.'     Nhb.' 

TINY  WINY,  «(/y.  ne.Lan.'  Very  small.  Cf.  tinny,  rtrfy. 

TINZE,  see  Tinse. 

TIORDIN,  sb.     Sh.I.    Thunder.    S.  &  Ork.' 

[Dan.  lonleii,  thunder  (Larsen).] 

TIP,  si.'  and  i'.'  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Eng.  and  Amer. 
[tip.]  1.  sb.  The  head  ;  esp.  in  phr.  arse  over  lip,  head 
over  heels. 

n.Vks.  (T.S.),  Not.',  Lei.i,  War.3,  Oxf.  (G.O.)  Dev.  I'll  knack 
thee  arse  over  tip  (R.P.C.). 

Hence  Tip-and-tail,  adv.  head  over  heels.  War. 
(J.R.W.)  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  2.  The  peak  of  a 
cap.  Lin.  STREATFEiLDi/';/.rt;;(/Z)(7/;c5  (1884)  372.  n.Lin.' 
See  Tippy,  sb.  1.  3.  A  piece  of  iron  fixed  on  to  the  toe 
of  a  boot  or  shoe  ;  a  toe-plate.    See  Tipped,  2. 

ne.Lan.'  Tips,  irons  for  the  front  of  clogs.  Oxf.  (G.O.)  Nrf.  Arch. 
(1879)  !"•  '74'  I.W.'  Tips  and  Cues,  iron  for  the  tops  and  heels  of 
the  soles  of  shoes.  w.Som.'  To  new  pair  cues  and  tips,  6t/.,  Shoe- 
maker's Dill. 

4.  Applied  to  persons  or  things  as  a  mark  of  excellence; 
the  best  or  height  of  anything  ;  a  belle. 

Bnff.'  She  wiz  the  tip  o'  the  ball.  Cld.  The  tip  o'  the  family, 
the  tip  o'  the  market  (Jam.).  Slg.  I  .  .  .  couldna  weel  tell  If  the 
fashion  was  auld  or  the  tip  o'  the  new,  Muir  Poems  (i8i8)  95. 

5.  An  over-dressed  person.        s.  st  Ork.'  Yon's  a  tip. 

e.  An  equal :  a  match.     Bnft".',  Cld.  (Jam.)  7.  Comb. 

(i)  Tip-full,  full  to  the  brim,  quite  full ;  (2)  -tongued,  in- 
articulate, indistinct  in  utterance,  lisping;  also  used  advb. 
(i)Oxr.  (G.O.)  (2)  Ken.  (G.B.)  ;  Ken.' He  tarks  so  tip-tongued 
since  he've  come  back  from  Lunnon,  we  can't  make  nothin'  o' 
what  he  says  otherwhilc.  Sus.'  She  talks  so  tip-tongued  and  gives 
herself  such  airs. 

8.  V.  To  form  the  top  of  a  rick  ;  to  put  a  top  on  to  a  rick. 
ne.Lan.'     Dor.'  To  pitch  an'  luoad  Ar  tip  the  rick  at  Harvest 

Huome,  164.     Som.  They  had  tipped  the  mow  and  were  all  around 
atop,  Raymond  Men  o'  Mendip  (.1898)  xvii. 

9.  To  go  on  tip-toe  ;  to  trip  ;  to  walk  mincingly. 

Wgt.  The  sicht  o'  her  prancin'  up  to  the  door,  an'  tippin'  up  to 
her  chair.  Good  Wds.  (1881)  402.  Sus.  He'd  go  tipping  along, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  cat  over  the  courtyard  when  it's  puddl'y, 
Tennant  Vill.  Notes  (1900)  140.  [Amer.  Tipping  about  on  her 
toes,  BARRfeRE  &  Leland  (1890).! 

10.  To  match,  equal.  Bnff.',  Cld.  (Jam.)  11.  To  excel, 
exceed  ;  to  overcome.     Cld.  (Jam.) 

TIP,  si.»  and  v.^    Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Wm.    [tip.] 

1.  sb.  A  ram.    See  Teap,  sb.*.  Tup,  sb. 

Cld.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  By  ran  a  black  tip  m.iying,  Whilk  did  her 
fright,  Fisher  Poems  ,1790)  149.  e.Lth.  They  say  he  could  lift  a 
tip  an'  fling  it  ower  his  shouther,  Hunter  J.  Inivick  (1895)  192. 
Gall.  Mactaccart  Emycl.  (1824'!  375.  cd.  1876.  Kcb.  He  gaed 
hame  dancin  like  a  mad  tip,  Trottek  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  62.  N.I.' 
n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Cum.  He  was  ganging  to  his  oan  'heaf,' 
bainest  way,  was  lip,  Cortth.  Mag.  (Oct.  1890)  383  ;  Cum.'  Wm. 
In  Westmoreland  'The  Golden  Flecce,'a  common  sign  for  roadside 
inns  represented  by  a  sheep  swung  by  a  broad  belt  round  the 
body,  is  known  as  'The  Tip  in  trouble"  (J.Ar.). 

2.  V.  Obs.  To  serve  ewes  with  the  ram;  of  ewes:  to  take 
the  ram  ;  occas.  used  of  other  animals. 

Sc.  '  Tip  when  you  will,  you  shall  lamb  with  the  leave ' ;  used  in 
company  when  some  refuse  to  pay  their  curbs  because  they  came 
but  lately  in  signifying  that  they  shall  pay  all  alike  notwithstanding, 
Kelly  Prov.  (1721)  306 ;  '  The  lamb  where  it'stipped  and  the  ewe 
where  she's  clipped,' a  proverbial  nile  about  tyihcs;  signifying 


that  the  lamb  shall  pay  tythes  in  the  place  where  the  ewe  was 
when  she  took  the  ram,  but  the  old  sheep  where  they  were  shorn, 
ib.  307.  Gall.  I  hac  four-score  ewes,  twa  score  o'  them's  tippet, 
Mactaccart  Encycl.  (1824')  181,  ed.  1876. 
[1.  Tip,  shepe,  aries,  Levins  Maiiip.  (1570).] 
TIP,  V.'  and  sb.'  Var.  dial,  and  slang  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
Eng.  and  Aus.    Also  written  tipp  S.  &  Ork.'    [tip.] 

1.  V.  To  tap;  to  strike  smartly  or  lightly;  to  touch  lightly. 
Cai.i     n.Ir.  A  had  harly  din  spcckin'  whun  sumbuddy  tippit  me 

on  the  shou'der,  Lyitle  Paddy  McQuillan,  30.  Nhb.  Monny  oh 
them  kcept  tippin  the  Bayrn's  cheeks  woulh  thc're  fingers,  Bewick 
Tyneside  Tales  ^185°)  '3-  w-Yks."  A  cricketer  is  said  to  tip  a  ball 
with  a  bat  if  he  just  touches  it.  e.  An.'  Cor.  The  ball  was  thrown 
towards  him  and  he  tipped  it,  Flk-Lore  Jrn.  (1886    IV.  120. 

2.  To  kick,  as  in  football.  S.  &  Ork.'  3.  To  empty 
or  unload  the  contents  of  anything  by  tipping  it  up.  Cf. 
tipe,  1. 

Nhb.,  Dur.  To  end  up  a  tub  so  as  to  empty  it,  Nicholson  Coal 
Tr.  Gl.  {1888).  w.Yks.  S/:<y7ffW/ii(/f/>.  (1874I;  (J.W.)  ne.Lan.', 
e.Lan.'  Chs. '  'The  devil  alw.iys  tips  at  the  biggest  ruck,'  is 
an  old  Cheshire  saying ;  Clis.^  s.Not.  That  fool  of  a  coal-man 
tipped  'is  load  raight  across  the  foot-path  (J.P.K.\  War.  (J.R.W.) 
Sus.  Yer  naQm  is  lik  Intment  tipped  out,  Lower  Sng.  Sol.  (i860) 
i.  3.     Hmp.  HoLLOWAY. 

Hence  Tipping,  sb.  a  railway  embankment  formed  by 
tipping  wagons  full  of  soil  or  stone.    w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Chs.'^ 
4.  To  throw  or  cast.    c.Lan.'  5.  To  drink;  to  drain 

a  cup  ;  gen.  with  q^or  up.     Cf.  tipe,  8. 

Sc.  Whatever  dangers  cam,  I  tipp't  afl"  a  bottle  o'  whisky,  An' 
here  I  am,  Outram  Lyrics  ,1887;  141.  Abd.  1  hcy're  just  the  best 
o'  men  For  tippin'  glasses,  Cock  Strains  (1810)  II.  86.  Nhb. 
(R. O.H.)     w.Som.'  Come  !  tip  it  up,  don't  lef  none  for  manners. 

Hence  (i)  Tipan,  sb.  a  drink,  draught ;  (2)  Tipped,///. 
adj.  tipsy  ;  (31  lo  lip  llie  bottle,  plir.  to  be  given  to  drinking. 

(i)  Nhb. '  I'll  put  a  tipan  or  two  of  hot  brandy  into  him,  never 
you  fear  now  ! '  The  tipan  or  two  .  .  .  proved  to  be  as  stiff  a 
tumbler  of  brandy  and  water  as  had  ever  been  compounded,  Rnvs 
Fiddler  of  Came  {18^6 j  26.  is)  Nhb.'  (3)  Ess.  If  she  '  tips  the 
bottle'  he  knocks  her  about  a  little  more  to  teach  her  to  keep  sober, 
Burmester  yo/j»  Lott  (1902)  22. 

e.  To  milk  a  cow  when  the  yield  is  small ;  with  down  : 
to  pull  upon  the  teats  of  a  cow  preparatory  to  milking. 

Sh.I.  I  wis  mylkid  da  tidder  kye,  an'  wis  juist  set  me  inundcr 
her  an'  begun  to  tipp  doon.  Sh.  Anvs   June  23,  1900) ;  (J.S.) 

7.  To  silence  ;  to  disappoint,  mortify. 

Sc.  Used  to  signify  the  effect  of^an  expression,  action,  or  event 
which  disappoints  or  nettles  one.     'That  tips  him  '  (Jam.). 

8.  Phr.  lo  lip  the  road,  to  tramp,  walk.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.] 

Ker.  I  want  a  change— an'  we'll  tip  the  road  togither,  bouchal, 
Bartbam  JVhileheaded  Boy  (1898)  81. 

9.  Comb.  (i)Tip-an'.cum-torter,  a  see-saw  ;  (s) -and-go, 
a  game  similar  to  tip-cat ;  (3)  -and-smash,  a  game  of 
marbles ;  (4)  -cart,  a  two-wheeled  cart  made  to  tip  up ; 
(5)  -sheers,  a  game  played  with  marbles ;  (6)  -stick,  a  bar 
used  to  prevent  a  cart  from  tipping  up,  or  from  going  too 
far  back  when  tipped  up  ;  (7)  -tap-toe,  a  children's  game 
on  a  slate,  the  game  of  noughts  and  crosses ;  '  tit-tat-toe  ' ; 
(8)  -trap,  an  arrangement  to  close  a  door;  cf  tipe,  9. 

(i)  n.Nrf.  (R.H.H.)  (2)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (3  Cum.-»  Marbles  are 
placed  in  a  hole  'howked'  in  the  ground,  then  the  player  pitches  his 
own  marble  into  the  heap  with  the  hopeof  breaking 'or 'squander- 
ing.' (4)  Dor.  The  working  plant,  consisting  of  two  well-made  and 
nearly  new  timber  carriages,  with  bed  forsame;  tip-cart,  IV.  Gaeette 
(1895);  (FA. A.)  (5)  w.Mid.  Two  pl.iycrs  stand  a  few  yards 
apart  facing  each  other.  Between  them  is  a  small  hole  in  the 
ground  into  which  they  alternately  throw  their  marbles.  One 
player  says,  '  I'll  lip  you  four  '  (or  any  other  numbcr\  and  throws 
that  number  at  the  hole.  If  an  even  number  fall  into  the  hole  they 
remain  the  property  of  the  thrower;  if  an  odd,  the  marbles  all 
pass  to  his  opponent  (W.P.M.\  (6  ne.Lan.'  w.Mid.  A  wooden 
bar,  with  an  eye  at  one  end,  which  is  attached  lo  a  hook  on  the 
axle  of  a  farm  cart,  the  other  end  resting  on  the  ground  behind 
(W.P.M.).  (7)  Nhb.',  Dur.'  n.Yks.  Tip,  tap.  toe  ;  three  jolly 
butchers  all  in  a  row  (I.  W.).  w.Yks.'  n.Lin.' A  square  is  drawn 
having  nine  smaller  squares  or  houses  within  it.  Two  persons 
play.  They  alternately  make  the  one  a  square  and  the  other  a 
cross  in  any  one  of  the  houses.  He  that  first  gets  three  of  his 
marks  in  a  line  wins  the  game.     se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)     (8)  n.Yks."*  An 
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arrangement  which  closes  the  door,  owing  to  the  weight  of  the 
animal  releasing  a  lever  as  it  passed  in. 

10.  sb.   A  smart  blow  ;  a  tap. 

Cai.i  Per.  Lo!  a  tip  upon  theshouther,  Spence  Pofws  (1898I  194. 
w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lin.  A  good  knock-down  blow  delivered  right 
from  the  shoulder  into  an  opponent's  eye  is  'a  straight  tip.' 
N.  &  Q.  (1878)  5th  S.  ix.  498.  e.An.i  Slang.  From  the  touch  of 
the  tip,  From  the  blight  of  the  warrant,  .  .  I  charm  thee  from 
each,  Scott  Nigel  (1822)  xvii. 

11.  One  of  the  players  in  the  game  of  rounders. 

Cor.  Behind  the  batsman  stands  the  'tip,'  Flk-Lore  Jnt.  (1886) 
IV.  126 ;  The  tip's  part  in  the  game  was  to  catch  the  ball  off  the  bat 
and  hit  the  batsman  with  it  before  he  could  reach  the  first  bicken 
(one  of  four  sand  heaps)  and  so  turn  the  latter  out,  Cornisbiiian 
(Xmas  1881). 

12.  A  nick,  notch.  S.  &  Ork.'  13.  A  place  where 
rubbish  is  deposited  ;  a  rubbish-heap ;  the  emptying  of 
carts  in  railway  earthworks. 

Sc.  (A.W.),n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.),Chs.i  Lin.  Brookes  TVac/sG/. 
[Aus.  In  the  ruined  engine-house,  on  the  sides  of  the  grass-grown 
tip,  Longman's  Mag.  (Sept.  1901)  396.] 

Hence  Tip-mount,  sb.  a  mound  or  heap  at  the  top  of  a 
pit-shaft  where  rubbish  or  waste  is  emptied. 

GIo.  Keep  straight  on  till  you  come  to  the  tip-mount  and  then 
turn  to  the  right  for  the  Speech  House  (A. B.C.). 

14.  A  small  quantity  of  any  liquid,  a  draught,  drink. 
Sh.I.  I'll  .  .  .  kirn  da  tip  o'  milk,  sae  dat  du  gets  a  aer  o'  druttle 

i'  da  pig,  Spenxe  Flk-Lore  (1899)  239  ;  A  tip  o'  tae,  a  tip  o'  whisky 
(J.S.);  S.  &  Ork.i,  Nhb.  (R.O.H.),  Glo.i,  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  Som. 
Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eitg.  (1825).  w.Som.'  Yuur,  Bee-ul !  wiit 
ae'u  tup'  ?  yuur--z  dhu  vuur'keen  [Here,  Bill !  wilt  have  a  tip  ?  here 
is  the  firkin]. 

15.  Anything  that  fixes,  settles,  or  silences  a  person,  a 
'  clencher.' 

Cld.  That's  the  tip  for  him  (Jam.).     n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.'W.) 

16.  Phr.  (i)  tips  and  wands,  a  game  at  marbles  ;  (2)  to 
give  the  straight  tip,  to  speak  out  frankly  and  decisively  ; 
to  give  a  final  answer,  to  speak  one's  mind  ;  (3)  to  ivork  on 
the  tip,  to  load  vessels,  to  tip  ballast  or  cargo  into  the  hold. 

(i)  w.Yks.2  (2)  Dur.  He'd  hev  given  ...  a  few  strife  tips  to 
the  lords  who  claim  the  royalties,  Guthrie  KMy  Fagan  (1900)  11. 
w.Yks.  When  he  said  he  didn't  want  to  go.  Ah  gav'  him  t'straight 
tip,  an'  telled  him  he'd  ha'e  to,  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (July  15,  1899). 
Lin.  N.  &  Q.  (1878)  5th.  S.  ix.  498.  Ess.  The  '  straight  tip'  as 
given  at  Duumow  and  within  a  considerable  radius  not  only  means 
a  direct  reply  without  either  evasion  or  reservation,  but  also  a 
spirit  of  indifference  and  defiance — very  often  an  insult  is  in- 
tended, ib.  [I  gave  him  the  straight  tip  1  I  told  him  that  if  I 
couldn't  have  the  barn  floor  made  good  ...  I  should  give  up  the 
farm.  .  .  Then  she  gave  him  the  straight  tip  !  '  If  you  don't  want 
me,'  she  says,  '  there's  another  man  as  does,'  ib,  386.]  (3)  Cor. 
This  day  week  I  was  up  to  Fowey,  working  on  the  tip,  '  Q.'  Ship 
of  Stars  (1899)  73  ;  (M.A.C.) 

TIP,  s6.*  Obs.  Sc.  Ale  sold  for  twopence  a  pint. 
See  Two-penny,  5. 

Lnk.  Nor  kept  dow'd  tip  within  her  waws,  Ramsay  Poems 
(1721)  30. 

TIPE,  V.  and  sb.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der. 
Lin.  Rut.  Nhp.  Shr.  e.An.  Also  written  type  Lakel.^ 
vv.Yks.^  Lan.'  n.Lan.'  s.Lan.' nw.Der.'n.Lin.'  Nhp.';  and 
in  forms  teype  Cum.' ;  toype  Chs.'*  [taip.]  1.  v.  To 
tip,  tilt ;  to  empty  by  tipping  anything  up  ;  to  throw  over. 
Cf  tip,  v.^  3,  towp. 

n.Cy.  To  empty  liquor  from  one  vessel  to  another  (Hall.). 
n.Yks.*,  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.>  (s  v.  Towp).  w.Yks.  Banks  IVkJld. 
IVds.  (1865)  ;  w.Yks.5  Type  that  box  off  o'  that  cart.  s.Chs.i  Nai, 
sey  as  yo  dunna  tipe  that  can  o'er  vvi'  yur  foot.  Lin.l  Tipe  it  up 
and  skelp  the  loojd  in  the  muck.  n.Lin.  To  tip  up  a  cart  gradually, 
Sutton  Wds.  ^1881);  n.Lin.'  se.Lin.  Type  the  cart  (J.T.B.). 
Rut.'     Slir.i  I  tiped  the  pail  o'er  00th  my  fut ;  Shr.*,  e.An.' 

2.  To  toss  with  the  hand  ;  to  throw. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  w.Yks.  Hutton  Tour  to  Caves  (1781). 
ne.Lan.'  Lin.  Miller  &  Skebtchly  Fenland  (1878)  iv;  Lin.' 
Tipe  me  that  ball. 

3.  Obs.  To  strike  upon  the  ground  with  an  open  hand. 

Wm.  To  tipe  a  running  ball  (K.). 

4.  To  tip  over,  overturn  ;  to  fall  over  ;  to  faint,  swoon  ; 
gen.  with  over. 

n.Yks.'2*     ne.Yks.'  He's  tiped  ower.     e.'Vks.',  ra.Yks.'  (s.v. 


Towp).  w.Yks.  We  generally  associate  the  word  with  swooning ; 
thus  a  person  who  was  sat  on  a  chair  would  almost  certainly  '  tipe 
ower'  \(\\esv.'Ooned,Leeds Merc.  Suppl.  (Apr.  8, 1889);  w.Yks. '24; 
w.Yks.^  Stood  o't*  end  o't'  plenk  an'  sum'dy  gav  it  a  shuv  an'  he 
typed.  Lan.  Th'  owd  chap  typed  o'er  asleep  in  his  cheor  in  th' 
afihernoon, Ferguson Tt/oHifyica^/, 7;  Lan.', n  Lan.',ne.Lan.',e.Lan.' 
s.Lan. '  A  person  who  has  fainted  is  said  to  have  '  type't-oer.' 
Chs.'3  s.Chs.'  Hoo  was  tooken  wi'  one  on  her  feenty  aitches  an' 
hoo  tiped  o'er.  Der.',  nw.Der.'  Lin.  A  big  thing,  such  as  a 
muck-cart  when  being  emptied,  tipes.  So  would  a  tree,  when  up- 
rooted, tipe  over,  N.  &  Q.  (1873)  4th  S.  xi.  174;  Brookes  Tracts 
Gl.  n.Lin.'  se.Lin.  The  cart  typed  over  f J. T.B.).  sw. Lin.' One 
of  the  chimney  pots  was  tipeing  over.  The  pancheons  and  pots 
all  tiped  up.  Shr.^  e.An.'  To  kick  up,  or  fall  headlong,  from 
being  top-heavy. 

5.  Comb,  (i)  Tipe-brig,  a  bridge  that '  tipes' up  with  a 
chain  and  balance-weight ;  (2)  -stick,  the  piece  of  wood 
which  fastens  the  body  of  a  cart  to  its  shafts  and  keeps  it 
from  tipping  up  ;  (3)  -window,  a  window  which  turns  on 
horizontal  pins  in  the  frame. 

(i)  Lin.  N.  &  Q.  (1873)  4th  S.  xi.  174.  (2)  Lin.',  se.Lin. 
(J.T.B.),  sw.Lin.'     (3)  w.Yks.  (J.J.B.) 

6.  Fig.  To  die  ;  to  wither  ;  gen.  with  off,  over,  or  up. 
w.Yks.  They  all  tiped  ofl'an'  deed,  Binns  Orig.  (i88g)  3;   He's 

tiped  off  at  last  (>E.B.);  'Type  up,'  to  die,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl. 
(July  29,  1899)  ;  Then  type  in  the  spring,  Nidderdale  Aim.  (1878)  ; 
w.Yks.';  w.Yks.s  He'll  tj'pe  off  i'  his  turn.  Lan.  Th'  owd  lad 
type't  o'er  abeawt  a  fortnit  sin,  Waugh  Sneck-Baiit  ( 1868)  ii ;  Lan.', 
n.Lan.'     Chs.' ;  Chs.^  Damped  off,  like  an  over-watered  flower. 

7.  To  turn  ;  to  twist. 

s.Lan.'  s  Chs.'  Here's  Mrs.  Jones  sent  yO  a  pair  o'  traisers, 
an'  hoo  says  hoo  thinks  wi'  turnin'  an'  tipin'  a  bit  3*0  con  meebe 
make  'em  do  fo'  yO.  Der.^  '  To  turn  and  tipe  '  is  to  twist  and  turn 
as  a  hare.     nw.Der.' 

8.  To  drink  ;  to  drink  at  one  draught. 

Lakel.2  T3pe  it  up.  Cum.'  Tipe't  up,  man,  we've  plenty mair; 
Cum. 3  Tipe  it  up  an  hev  anudder ;  Cum.* 

Hence  (i)  'Tiper,  sb.  a  toper,  one  who  drinks  greedily  ; 
(2)  Tiper-down,  sb.  strong  drink. 

(i)  Lakel.'^  Cum.  Full  monny  a  reeght  good  tej'per  com',  Stagg 
Misc.  Poems  (ed.  1805)  134  ;  Cum.'  (2)  w.Yks.  Thoresby  Letl. 
(1703)  ;  w.Yks.'' 

9.  sb.  A  trap  for  catching  rabbits,  mice,  iS:c.  Also  in 
conip.  Tipe-trap. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  n.Yks.'  A  trap,  the  springing  principle  of 
which  is  a  floor  or  bridge  balanced  or  working  on  a  pivot :  the 
equilibrium  is  destroyed  by  the  weight  of  the  animal  passing  over 
the  bridge,  the  catch  is  thus  loosened,  and  the  door  or  doors  fall ; 
n.Yks. 2  A  balanced  board  over  a  pit  for  catching  rabbits ;  the 
animal's  weight  tilting  it  when  attempting  the  bait.  ne.Yks.' 
e.Yks. Marshall/?;/?-. £raH.(  1788).  m.Yks.i,w.Yks.i,n.Lin.(E.P.) 

10.  A  place  with  artificial  burrows  furnished  with  stops 
used  for  taking  rabbits  in  warrens.     n.Lin.' 

11.  Anything  that  moves  up  and  down  on  a  hinge  or 
pivot ;  a  lift-bridge  ;  see  below. 

n.Lin,  The  only  entrance  from  the  south  .  . .  was  over  a  narrow 
wooden  bridge,  not  much  unlike  a  coffin  without  ends  ;  .  .  two 
posts,  with  a  cross-piece  on  theirtops,  stood  on  the  further  side,  not 
only  suggestive  of  a  gallows  but  precisely  like  one. .  .  The  rider 
led  his  horse  over  the  bridge,  and  before  remounting  by  the  aid 
of  some  simple  machinery  of  which  he  knew  the  secret,  raised  the 
coffin,  so  that  instead  of  lying  over  the  drain  it  stood  perpendicularly 
between  the  two  uprights.  Simple  drawbridges  on  this  plan 
were  once  common  in  the  Isle  [of  Axholme^,  and  two  or  three 
may,  or  might  recently  be  seen,  Peacock  R.  Skirlaiigh  (1870)  II. 
103;  (E.P.) 

12.  pi.  The  pieces  of  wood  projecting  at  the  end  of  a  cart 
to  protect  it  when  tilted  or  raised  up  for  the  purpose  of 
unloading.  Also  in  conip.  Type-ends.  Nhp.'  ib.  (s.v. 
Pommel.)        13.pl.  A  kind  of  lever  ;  see  below. 

w.Yks.  A  kind  of  lever  fixed  as  a  scale  beam,  to  regulate  and 
[>crmit  of  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  gears,  for  shedding  or 
opening  the  warp  for  the  passage  of  the  shuttle  (W.T.). 

[1.  I  type  over, I  overthrowe,  oroverwhelme,yf  ;ie««ers*, 
Palsgr.  (1530).] 

TIP-IT,  sb.  Yks.  Not.  War.  Wor.  Oxf.  Lon.  Dor.  Also 
written  tippet  w.Yks.  Wor. ;  tipput  Dor.  [ti'pit,  -at] 
The  game  of '  Up-Jenkins.'    Cf.  tippem. 

w.Yks.    Yks.   IVkly.  Post  (Aug.   23,  1896).      Not.=   Played   in 
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public-houses  with  a  button  ;  generally  by  four  players,  two 
a  side,  over  a  table.  The  player  starting  the  game  has  a  button, 
and  his  partner  and  himself  then  place  their  hands  beneath  the 
table  and  hide  it  in  one  of  their  hands,  then  place  them  on  the 
table,  one  on  the  opposite  side  having  to  say  which  hand  he 
thinks  holds  the  button,  touching  it  and  at  the  same  time  saying 
*  tip-it.'  War.  Playing  tip  it  for  drinks,  B'hani  Dy.  Gazetlv  (Aug. 
28,  1897).  Wor.  Some  of  his  customers  were  playing  tippet.  .  . 
The  game  was  twenty  marks  up,  and  the  right  guess  counted  as  a 
mark,  £'!'fs/j(j<<;  y/H.  (June  19,1897).  Oxf.  (G.O.)  Lon.  Gomme 
Games  (1898)  II.  294.     Dor.  A  favourite  indoor  game  (C.W.). 

TIPLEY,  adj.  Shr.'  [tipli.]  Clean,  tidy,  smart; 
gen.  used  iron. 

'  Han'ee  sin  that  66man — that  new  comer?'  'Aye,  'er  looks 
a  tipley  body,  I  should  think  'er  hanna  weshed  'er  face  fur  a  wik 
0'  Sund'ys.' 

TIP'NY,  see  Twopenny. 

TIPPANIZE,  V.  Obs.  So.  To  drink  heavily;  to 
become  a  toper.    Cf.  two-penny,  5. 

'Your  tippanizing,  scant  o' grace.'  quoth  she,  'gars  me  gang 
duddy,'  Ramsay  Poems    ed.  1800)  I.  277  {Jam.}. 

TIPPED,  p/>/.  adj.  Brks.  Sus.  [lipid, -ad.]  1.  Pointed, 
headed.  Sus."'  2.  Phr.  lipped  and  nai/ec/,  of  hoots  : 
having  iron  'tips  '  and  hob-nails.     See  Tip,  s4.'  3. 

Brks.'  Boots  for  field  wear  have  the  soles  thus  furnished,  there 
being  heavy  iron  tips  at  toe  and  heel,  and  hob-nails  between. 

TIPPEM,  sb.  Wil.'  Also  in  form  tippiim.  [tipam.] 
The  game  of '  Up-Jenkins.'    See  Tip-it. 

Plaj'ed  by  six  boys,  three  on  each  side  of  the  table.  The  centre 
one  '  works  the  piece,' i.e.  passes  it  from  hand  to  hand  up  and 
down  under  his  side  of  the  table.  Then  all  the  hands  are  placed 
on  the  table,  and  the  opposite  side  guesses  which  hand  the  'piece' 
is  in,  and  scores  or  loses  a  mark  according  as  the  guess  is  ripht  or 
wrong.  The  'piece'  may  be  anything  available,  from  a  knife  to 
a  pebble  or  bean. 

TIPPEN,  sb.  Sc.  [ti-pan.]  The  hair  that  binds  the 
hook  to  a  fishing-line.    Cf.  tippet. 

ne.Sc.  Lines,  hair  for  lippens,  hooks,  fish  hakes,  in  later  times 
herring  nets,  buoys,  and  sometimes  a  boat  sail,  had  their  place  in 
the  fisherman's  house,  Gregor  Fit-Lore  (1881)  53. 

TIPPENCE,  TIPPENNY,  see  Twopence,  Twopenny. 

TIPPER,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  [tip3(r.]  1.  Anything  first- 
rate  or  excellent ;  anj'thing  great  of  its  kind. 

w.Yks.'  A  first-rate  story  is  'a  tipper";    an  audacious  lie  'a 
tipper' ;  a  fast-trotting  horse  'a  tipper  to  goa.' 
2.  One  who  dresses  finely  ;  a  belle  or  beau.    Cai.',  Bnff.' 
See  Tip,  ii.'  4. 

TIPPER,  V.  Sc.  [tipar.]  1.  To  walk  on  tiptoe  or  in 
an  unsteady  manner;  to  totter.  Also  in  coiiip.  Tipper- 
taiper. 

Sc.  To  tipper  up  a  hill  f.lAM.).     Lnk.  Tippertalper  {ib.). 
2.  To  place  in  an  unsteady  position. 

Slg.  Trust  nae  mair  your  nest  to  tipper  On  bending  twigs,  MuiR 
Poems  fi8i8)  30. 

TIPPERD,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Dressed  unhand- 
somely.   N.Cy.*    [Grose  (1790).] 

TIPPERTANT,  sb.,  adj.  and  v.  Wil.  Som.  Also  in 
form  tippertaunt  Wil.  [tipataent.]  1.  sb.  A  young 
upstart.  Wil.  Slow  C/.(i89i);  Wil.'  2.  adj.  Imperti- 
nent. Wil.  (G.S.)  3.  V.  To  speak  impertinently.  Som. 
SwEETMAN  IVincanton  CI.  (1885). 

TIPPERTIN,  sA.  Obs.  Lth.  (Jam.)  A  small  card  with 
a  piece  of  stick  passed  through  it  resembling  a  teetotum. 

To  loup  like  a  tippertin. 

TIPPERTY,  adj.  Sc.  [tiparti.]  1.  Unstable.  Cf. 
hippertytippertie,  s.v.  Hippety  (8). 

n.Sc.  An  object  is  said  to  be  tippcrty  or  to  stand  tipperty-like, 
when  it  is  ready  to  fall  (Jam.).     Abd.  (G.W. ) 

2.  Walking  with  a  stift",  precise,  or  mincing  gait,  or  in  a 
flighty,  ridiculous  manner ;  also  used  advb. 

n.Sc.  To  gang  tipperty-like  (Jam.).     Fif.  {ib.) 

TIPPET,  sb.  Sc.  Wor.  Also  written  tippit  se.Wor.' ; 
and  in  form  tibbet  Fif  Rnf.  (Jam.)  [tipit.j  1.  One 
length  of  twisted  hair  or  gut  in  a  fishing-line.  Sc,  Fif., 
Rnf.  (Jam.)  Hence  Tippet-stone,  sb.  a  circular  stone 

with  a  hook  in  the  centre  used  in  twisting  'tippets.'  Sc. 
(ib.)        2.  A  handful  of  straw  bound  together  at  one  end, 
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used  in  thatching.    Abd.,Cld.  (ib.) 
chitterlings.     se.Wor.' 


3.  The  fat  off  a  pig's 


TIPPET,  sec  Tip-it. 

TIPPING,  pp/.  adj.  Sc.  Yks.  Chs.  Slang.  [tipin.| 
Excellent,  first-rate,  '  ripping.'    See  Tip,  sb.'  4,  Tipper,  sb. 

Sc.  (A.W.),  w.Yks.  (J.W.  s.CliB.'  They  bin  tippin'  cheers  ; 
they'n  do  well  for  go  i'  ahr  parlour.  Slang.  Barkj:re  &  Leland 
(1890). 

TIPPITY,  adj.  Wil.'  [tipiti,  ti'pati.]  Easily  upset. 
Cf.  tipperty. 

TIPPLE,  V.  Nhb.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Lin.  War.  Hrf 
e.An.  Hmp.  Dev.  Also  written  tiple  n.Yks.  m.Yks.'  Lan. 
Lin.  [ti-pl-l  1.  To  throw  over  ;  to  cause  to  fall ;  to  tip. 
Cf.  tip,  v.^,  tipe. 

Nhb.',  m.Yks.'  (s.v.  Towp.)  w.Yks.  Others  .  .  .  started  o' 
tipplin'  tir  fiirnitur  aght.  Hartley  C/ock  Aim.  (1887)  11,  in  Leeds 
Alerc.  Siippl.  (Apr.  15,  i899\ 

2.  To  touch  lightly.    N.Cy.',  Nhb.>         Hence  Tippler, 
sb.  a  light  stroke,  an  accidental  touch  or  tip. 

N.Cy.'  The  game  of  trippit  and  coit  is  played  either  as  '  farrcst 
batter '  or  '  tippler  saves.'  Nhb.  In  the  game  of  '  trippet  and  coit ' 
an  accidental  touch  of  the  trippet  whereby  the  '  liggy '  (or  ball)  is 
disturbed.  The  player  immediately  calls  'savies!'  to  show  that 
no  stroke  has  been  made  and  to  save  himself  from  having  a  'miss' 
scored  against  him  (R.O.H.). 

3.  To  fall ;  to  upset,  overturn  ;  to  turn  a  somersault. 
Nhb.',   n.Yks.*,  m.Yks.'  (s.v.  Towp.)      w.Yks.  I  scream'd  an 

tippled  back  into't  midden,  Hallam  WailsUy  Jack  (1866)  iv; 
w.Yks.*  Lan.  Wi'  tipplin"  an'  rowlin'  on  th'  stack,  Harland 
Lyrics  (1866)  191.  ne.Lan.'.  s.Lan.'  Der.'  Now  seldom  used. 
Lin.'  n.Lin.'  Tom  John  hes  tippled  taail-oher-end  doon  graainery 
steps,  an'  's  brokken  his  bridle-airm.  se.Lin.  Mind  you  don't  tipple 
out  (J.T.B.\     War.3  He  tippled  over  the  side  of  the  cart.     Dev.' 

Hence  ( i )  tipple  a  bull  necks,  pin:  to  turn  head  over  heels ; 
(2)  Tippler,  sb.  a  tumbler  pigeon  ;  (3)  Tipple-tail-over,  sb. 
a  somersault. 

(I)  w.Yks.  Hl/.x.  Courier  {}\x\y  3,  1897).     (a)War.3    (3^  n.Yks.< 

4.  To  do  a  little  of  anything  ;  to  do  slightly  ;  to  'dabble.' 
Wm.  She  tipples  a  bit  wi'  tafly  an'  seek  like  (J.M.). 

5.  Obs.   A  method  of  curing  clover  hay. 

Lan.  The  expense  of  tipling  did  not  exceed  five  shillings  a 
statute  acre.  Hunter  Gtorgical  Essays  (1803)  III.  194.  e.An.', 
Nrf.  (Hall.) 

6.  Obs.  To  sell  ale. 

Lin.  Certain  persons  appointed  to  '  tiple '  country  ale  and  beer. 
Corporation  Rec.  (1575)  in  Thompson  Hist.  Boston  (1856)  303. 

Hence  (i)  Tippler,  sb.  an  alehouse  keeper,  a  person 
licensed  to  sell  ale;  (2)  Tippling-house,  (3)  -inn,  sft.  an 
alehouse,  a  low-class  inn. 

(i)  n.Yks.  Rich.  Fawcett,  tipler,  Quarter Sess.  Rec.  (Apr.  17-18, 
1610)  in  A'.  R.  Rec.  Soc.  (1884)  I.  Lin.  No  vyltaler  nor  tipler  to 
sell  any  ale  or  beer  brewed  out  of  town.  Corporation  Rec.  (1575) 
in  Thompson  Hist.  Boston  (1856)  303  ;  In  1577  five  persons  were 
appointed  '  tipplers  of  Lincoln  beer.'  No  other  tippler  or  seller 
of  ale  and  beer  shall  sell  or  draw  any  beer  brewed  out  of  the 
borough  under  severe  forfeitures.  A',  if  Q.  (1854^  ist  S.  x.  182. 
(a)  Lin.'  In  1515  there  were  twenty  tipplinghouses  in  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  and  their  owners  had  to  find  surety  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  those  who  frequented  them.  Hrf.  A  tippling-house  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  Marshall  Revinv  (1818)  II.  271.  ^3)  Lan.  Doe  keepe 
twoe  typlynge  innes.  Slate  Cy.  Lan.  (1590)  in  Clielli.  Soc.  Publ. 
XCVI.  46. 

7.  With  over:  of  cattle  and  sheep :  to  sell  when  fattened 
for  double  their  cost  price.  Hmp.HoLLOWAY.  Cf.  topple,6. 

TIPPUM,  TIPPUT,  see  Tippem,  Tip  it. 

TIPPY,  sb.  and  ad/.'  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan. 
I.Ma.  Der.  Lin.  Nhp.  Hnt.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written 
tippi  LMa.;  and  in  form  teppy  Cum.'*  w.Yks.  [ti'pi; 
tepi.]  1.  sb.  The  brim  of  a  hat  or  cap,  the  peak  of  a  cap. 
See  Tip,  sb.'  2. 

n.Cy.  Gbose  (1790).  n.Yks.",  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  Lin.  Streat- 
FEILD  Lin.  and  Danes  (1884    372.     n.Lin.' 

2.  The  height  of  fashion. 

Rnf.  At  the  tap  of  the  tippy  (Jam.).  Ayr.  My  coat  you'll  say's 
the  tippy  and  the  dandy,  O,  Goldie  Poems  (182a)  87.  w.Yks.' 
He's  quite  the  tippy.     Nhp.',  Hnt.  (T.P.F.) 

3.  Coinp.   (i)  'Tippy-toe,  (a)  to  go  on  tip-toe;  (b)  on  tip- 
toe ;  (2)  -toes  or  'Tippitoes,  the  tips  of  the  toes;  Jig.  the 
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height  of  expectation  ;  (3)  -top,  (a)  the  very  top,  the  top  of 
everything  ;  (b)  tip-top,  first-rate,  excellent. 

(i,  (11  Som.  I  tipp3'-toed  out,  Pa/l  Mai!  Mag.  (Aug.  1901)  452. 
n.Dev.  I  tippy-toed  back  to  the  fire,  Zack  Dunstable  IVeir  (rgoi) 
232.  (6)  Som.  I  vallered  behind  sort  o'  tippy-toe,  Pall  Mall  Mag. 
(Aug.  1901)  454.  n.Dev.  The  rooliing  stone  stud  tippy-toe  above 
his  girt  shadder,  Zack  ib.  216.  (2)  Don.  The  whole  coort  now 
stood  on  its  tippy-toes,  Cent.  Mag.  (Nov.  1899I  47.  Ciun.  He 
was  a  gay  tedtheran  fellow  when  he  steiidd  on  his  teppy  teazz 
(E.W.P.) ;  Cum.'*,  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Springin  up  on  to  me  teppy 
toes,  Tom  Treddlehoyle  Bainisia  Am:.  (1859  1  26  ;  w.Yks. ^  He 
wali<ed  on  tippy-toes.  s.Lan.'  I. Ma.  'Sit  still,  sit  still!  '  says  the 
Pazon,  and  down  on  his  tippitoes.  Brown  IFitcli  (1889)  7. 
nw.Der.'  w. Cor.  Walking  on  tippy-toes.  MissTippytoes(M.A.C.). 
(3.  a)  Cum.  To  t'tippy  top,  Richardson  Talk  (1876)  2nd  S.  15. 
(b)  ne.Lan.' 

4.  adj.  Dressed  in  the  highest  fashion ;  smart,  handsome. 

Rnf.  (Jam.),  N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  ne.Lan.'    Cor.*  A  tippy  pair  of  boots. 

Hence  Tippy-bob,  {1}  sb.  a  smart,  fashionably  dressed 
person  ;  a  fop ;  (2)  iidj.  smart,  showy  in  dress  ;  (3)  adj. 
first-rate,  excellent. 

(i)  N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  w.Yks.'  He's  tippy  bob  And  a  watch  in  each 
fob.     Nhp.'     (2)  ne.Laii.'     13)  s.Lan.' 

[Cp.  Icel.  (vppi,  a  tip,  a/>ix  (Vigfusson).] 

TIPPY,  (7fl>-.2  Sus.  Wil.  [ti-pi.]  1.  Easily  upset. 
Wil.'  Cf.  tippity.  2.  Comb.  Tippy  cart,  a  cart  that  can 
be  tipped  up  so  as  to  unload  it. 

Sus.  An  old-fashioned  dung-cart  which  tipped  up  when 
manuring  the  fields  so  as  to  allow  the  stuff  to  be  easily  pulled  out 
at  regular  intervals  (E.E.S.)  ;  A  fat  buff  pony  and  a  tippy  cart 
being  my  means  of  progression,  Wiggin  Goose  Girl  (1902)  2. 

TIPPY-LAPPY,  V.  Yks.  [ti-pi-lapi.l  To  run  or  go 
in  a  hurry  ;  also  used  advb.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  See  Tappy- 
lappy. 

TIPSEN,  sb.  Bck.  Dev.  Also  written  tipson  Dev. ; 
and  in  form  tipsy-  n.Dev.  [ti'psan.]  The  St.  John's 
wort,  Hypcricinn  Aiuirosaenimn.  Also  in  coiiip.  Tipsen- 
leaves.     A  corruption  of '  tutsan '  (q.v.). 

Bck.  (B.  &  H.)  Dev.  Science  Gossip  (1873)  235.  n.Dev. 
(B.  &  H.) 

TIPSIE,  sb.     Obs.     Sc.     Drink,  liquor. 

Ayr.  Lest  frae  me  ye  a  lunner  get.  When  I  hae  got  my  tipsie, 
FiSHEi!  Poems  (1790)  116. 

TIPSY-,  see  Tipsen. 

TIPTEERER,  sb.  Sus.  Hmp.  Also  in  forms  tiptearier 
Hmp. ;  tipteer  Sus.   [ti'ptirafr).!    A  Christmas  mummer. 

Sus.  Flk-Lore  Jnt.  (1884')  U.  i  ;  Still  heard  at  Chidham  near 
Chichester  (G.W.)  ;  Sus.'  Mummers  who  go  round  performing  a 
sort  of  short  play  at  Christmas  time.  Hmp.  Several  Tipteariers 
go  out  together  (W.M.E.F.)  ;  This  country  [about  Littlehampton] 
abounds  in  the  old  customs  peculiar  to  this  season.  Beside  waits 
and  carollers  we  have  wassailers  and  tipteerers.  .  .  They  appear 
to  be  a  species  of  mummers,  consisting  of  seven  characters — 
Father  Christmas,  the  Turk,  Maid  Marian,  etc.,  Me>ii.  H.  Gary,  II. 
22.  in  A'.  &  Q.  (18691  4th  S.  iii.  128. 

TIP-TOE,  sb.  Yks.  Midi.  Not.  Ken.  [ti-p-t5.]  1.  In 
phr.  a-tip-toe{s,  on  tip-toe. 

w.Yks.  I  runs  a  tip-toe  to  th'  hall-door,  Sutcliffe  Shameless 
il'ayne  (1900)   120.     Midi.   (J.W.)     Not    Standing  a-tip-toes  she 
whispered  in  his  ear,  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  201. 
2.  An  extinguisher.     Ken.'* 

TIPTOO,  sb.  and  v.    Obs.    Ayr.  (Jam.)      1.  sb.  A  violent 
passion.     Cf.  taptoo.       To  put  one  into  a  tiptoo  (s.v.  Taptoo). 
2.  V.   To  be  in  a  violent  passion. 

TIPTY-TOE,  adv.     se.Wor.'     [ti-pti-to.]     On  tip-toe. 

TIR,  T.IRANT,  TIRAVIE,  see  Tear,  z/.'.  Tyrant, 
Tirrivee. 

TIRBAD,5i.    Cai."      1.  Th&iuvhot,Rhombustnaxiimis. 
2.  The  halibut,  Hippoqlossus  vulgaris. 

[Gael,  turbot,  Itirbaid  (M.  &  D.).] 

TIRD,  i>.  Sh.I.  [terd.l  1.  To  strip,  denude;  to  scatter. 
SecTir(r,  1. 

He  sees  da  hale  screw  a'  tirded  an'  torn  aboot  da  eart,  Stewart 
Talcs  (1892)  36  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 
2.  To  work  energetically. 

Aald  Time  he  sits  an  tirds  awa,  Burgess  Rasmie  (rSo"')  28. 

TIRD,  see  Turd. 


TIRE,  sb.^  and  i;.'  Sc.  Yks.  I.W.  Som.  Also  written 
tyre  Sc.  (Jam.  S/////.)  [tai'3(r.]  \.  sb.  An  aphetic  form 
of 'attire.'     I.W.'  2.  A  snood  or  narrow  band  for  the 

hair,  worn  by  women.  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  3.  An  orna- 
mental edging  used  by  cabinet-makers  or  upholsterers  ; 
the  metallic  embellishments  of  cabinet  work.  Sc.  (Jam. 
Suppl.),  n.Yks.'^  4.  The  metal  edging  or  ornament  of 

coffins.  Sc.  (Jam.  Si//'/i/.),  n.Yks.'  5.  v.  To  decorate  a 
church  with  holly  at  Christmas-time. 

Som.  I  suppose  you  was  all  day  yesterday  tiring  the  church  1 
(W.F.R.) 

TIRE,  y."  and  sh.^    Sc.  Yks.  Chs.  Dev.     [tai-3(r.] 

1.  V.   With  off:  to  grow  disinclined  ;  to  become  tired  of. 
n.Yks.  They  tired  off  bit  an'  bit.     Ah  gat  tired  off 't  (I.W.); 

n.Yks.2  I  tired  off  bit  and  bit. 

2.  sb.    Fatigue,  weariness,  stiffness. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Frf.  Wait  till  I  get  the  hairst-tire  aff  me,  an' 
I'll  be  wi'  ye  yet,  Mackenzie  N.  Pine  (1897)  278.  Per.  His  wife 
an' bairns  asleep  wi' tire.  Ford //«)•/!  (1893;  379.  Ayr.  Pang  fu' 
o'  love,  I  felt  nae  tire,  VJ h>te  Jotlitigs  (1879J  220.  s.Chs.'  My 
bones  fair  achen  wi'  tire.  n.Dev.  So  she  sat  near  dead  with  tire 
and  trouble.  Chanter  Witch  (1896)  xii. 

TIRE,  sb.^     Obs.     Sus.^     Flax  for  spinning. 

TIRE,  see  Teer. 

TIREDFUL,  adj.  Dev.  [tai'adfl.]  Weary,  tired; 
used  advb. 

n.Dev.  The  lad  stretched  hiszulf  out,  tiredful,  and  died,  Zack 
Dunstable  IVeir  (1901)  233. 

TIRING,  see  Tiering. 

TIRING-IRONS,  sb.  pi.  Lan.  Chs.  Also  in  form  toirin'- 
irons  s.Lan.'  A  game  or  puzzle  played  with  iron  roda 
and  rings. 

s.Lan.',  Chs.'  [They  are  not  unriddleable  riddles  and  tiring- 
irons  never  to  be  untied,  Lightfoot,  VII.  214,  in  A'.  &  Q.  (1851) 
1st  S.  iii.  210  ;  The  allusion  is  to  a  puzzle  for  children  .  .  .  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  iron  rings,  on  to  or  off  which  a  loop  of  iron 
wire  may  be  got  with  some  labour  by  those  who  know  the  way, 
A'.  &-  O.  /A.] 

TIRL,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.; 
also  I.W.  Also  written  tirle  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  tirri  Don. ; 
tirrle  Sc.  (Jam.);  turl  w.Yks.  [tsrl,  tal.]  1.  v.  To 
quiver,  vibrate;  to  thrill ;  to  make  a  thrilling  sound.  Cf. 
thirl,  V.'- 

Lnk.  Tyrants  will  ne'er  care  a  snuff  for  your  word  Till  ance 
they  hear't  tirl  frae  the  point  o'  j^our  sword,  Thomson  Musings 
(1881)  120.  Lth.  (Jam.)  Dnif.  As  the  auld  dear  owrecome  tirl'd 
atween  Han'  gruppit  ban'  sae  leal,  Reid  Poems  (1894)  30.  Wgt. 
Cor  lads  shall  in  the  Brass  Ban'  tirl  Like  blackbird's  whustle. 
Eraser  Poems  (1885^  220. 

2.  To  make  a  rattling  or  scratching  sound  ;  to  tap,  patter, 
knock  ;  gcii.  in  phr.  /o  tirl  at  the  pin  or  door. 

Sc.  Murder  tirl'd  at  the  door-pin,  Scott  Antiquary  {1^16)  xl; 
When  the  wind  gowls  in  the  chimney  and  the  rain  tirls  on  the 
roof,  Stevenson  Kidnapped  (1886)  xxvi.  Abd.  He  tirled  upon  a 
door  that  was  set  with  iron  studs,  Cobban  .,4»_^c/ 1^1898)  170. 
e.Fif.  O  when  they  reached  the  castle  door  And  tirled  at  the  pin, 
Latto  Tain  Bodkin  (1864)  xiii.  Rnf.  He  tirl't  at  the  door,  an' 
was  shown  tae  a  room,  Neilson  Poems  (1877)  49.  Lth.  They 
tirl  the  neebors'  snecks  Like  ouphes  this  nicht,  Lumsden  Sheep- 
head  (1892)  44.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Doors  were  formerly  provided 
with  a  long,  notched,  iron  handle  on  which  a  loose  iron  ring  was 
hung.  Instead  of  rousing  the  house  with  a  knock,  the  caller 
tirled  the  ring  up  and  down  the  notches  of  the  '  tirling  pin,'  or 
handle,  and  produced  the  sound  from  which  the  apparatus  took 
its  name.     w.Yks.  Willan  List  IVds.  (181 1\ 

Hence  (i)  Tirling-pin,  sb.  an  old-fashioned  bar  of 
notched  iron  formerly  used  instead  of  a  knocker  ;  (2) 
-ring,  sb.  the  ring  which  was  '  tirled '  round  a  bar  of  iron 
to  make  a  rattling  noise. 

(i)  Sc.  The  tirling  pin  has  no  latch.  It  consists  of  a  piece  or 
rod  of  iron  about  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  coiled  or  twisted  like  a 
rope.  It  is  placed  vertically  on  the  door,  the  upper  and  lower  ends 
of  it  being  bent  at  right  angles  and  these  ends  fixed  in  the  door  ; 
but  before  being  so  fixed  a  ring  of  iron  of  the  same  diameter  in 
thickness  as  the  rod,  also  coiled  or  twi.sted  like  it,  is  slung  on  the 
upright  piece.  .  .  The  upright  part  of  this  doorsneck,  not  counting 
the  parts  bent  towards  the  door,  would  be  about  six  inches  in 
length,  and  up  and  down  this,  round  about  this,  the  ring  can  be 
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freely  twirled  or  twisted  or  set  spinning,  A'.  V  Q.  (1897)  8th  S. 
xii.  426  ;  Your  correspondent  ...  is  niistalien  in  supposing'  lliat  it 
has  anything  to  do  with  a  'doorsneck,' .  .  neither  is  the  ring 
freely  twirled  or  twisted  or  set  spinning  round  the  rod.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  held  firmly  in  the  hand  and  drawn  sharply  up  and 
down  the  rod,  1*.  478;  At  a  recent  sale  .  .  .  two  tirling-pins  were 
disposed  of:  one  which  came  originally  from  Leith  Tower  fetched 
(C5  10s.  and  another  was  secured  for  £a  as.,  ib.  (1878)  slh  S.  ix. 
88.  Nhb.  I  have  seen  and  lirled  at  an  original  tirling-pin  on  the 
chief  entrance  door  of  the  vicarage  house  at  Ovingham-on-Tyne, 
Nhb..  which  has  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial,  ib.  319 ;  Nhb.' 
(2)  Nhb.i 

3.  Phr.  to  play  lirl,  to  knock  loudly  ;  to  cause  to  rattle. 
Abd.  Sleety  winds   that   rive  and   whirl   An'  gabcrlunzic-like 

plays  tirl  At  sneck  an'  lozen,  Murray //«>"«t'<VA  (igoo'i  78.  Lnk. 
Though  beagles  play  tirl  at  the  door,  Thomson  Ledtly  May 
(18831  109. 

4.  To  whirl,  twirl ;  to  roll ;  to  rotate  rapidly  ;  to  twist. 
Sh.I.  Wir  bit  o  glob  Gengs  tirlin  roond  da  sun.  Burgess  Rnsuiie 

(1892)  84  ;  S.  &  Ork.'  MS.  add.  Cai.'  Per.  When  a  bool  lirled 
oot  o'  oor  pooch  to  the  flure.  Edwards  Slratheani  Lyrics  1 18891 
35.  Dmf.  Nane  o'  thae  whirlin',  tirlin',  close-claspin',  lusllu' 
lool<in'  dances,  Paton  Casllcbraes  (1898)  65.  Nhb.'  Slates  are 
said  to  '  come  tirlin  doon  '  when  they  are  stripped  off  in  a  gale. 
Dur.  Gibson  Up-U'etmlaU  CI.  (1870).     I.W.' 

Hence  (i)  Tirlgrind,  sb.  a  turnstile,  a  revolving  gate; 
(2)  to  tilt  over,  plir.,  obs.,  to  die. 

(il  Sh.I.  Fae  da  furthest  western  extremity  idda  middle  kirk 
yard  tidda  '  tirl-grind,'  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Twagoes,  Sli. 
News  (Mar.  26.  1898  •,  (J.S.)  (2)  Gall.  Afore  she  tirl'd  owre  my 
prayers  war  fervant,  Mactagcart  Encycl.  ( 1824")  109,  ed.  1876. 

5.  Of  the  wind:  to  change,  veer.  Lth.  (Jam.)  6.  To 
cause  to  vibiate  ;  to  thrill  ;  to  touch  the  strings  ol'  an 
instrument  so  as  to  produce  vibrations  of  sound. 

Sc.  'Jam.)     Cld.  He  lirled  Ihe  strings  (ib.). 

7.  To  cause  to  twirl  or  move  rapidly  ;  to  cause  to  roll  or 
whirl ;  to  turn,  turn  over  ;  to  overturn. 

Sc.  Some  gouk  may  tirrl't  up  wi  his  rung,  an'  ferlie  at  it, 
Donald  Poems  (1867)  7  ;  Il'j'our  honours  are  thinking  of  tirling 
the  floor  ...  I  would  begin  below  that  mucklc  stanc,  Scott 
.4 iiliqiiary  18:6)  xxiii.  Per.  Soft  wind  sighing  o'er  the  waste, 
Tirling  the  seared  leaves  of  December,  Spence  Poems  (1898)  73. 
Don.  Four  of  as  sweet  fiddlers  as  lirrled  a  bow  in  the  two  baronies, 
Macmanus  Bend  of  Road  (1898)  23.  Nhb.'  Tirled  heels  up, 
suddenly  overturned  or  turned  inside  out. 

8.  Ob^.  To  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790  ;  N.Cy.'  w.Yks.  Hutton  Tour  to  Caves 
(1781  I  ;  WiLLAN  List  Wds.  (1811).  ne.Lan.' 
8.  To  Strip  ;  to  tear  off;  also  usedy;,i;.  Cf.  tir(r,  1. 
Sc.  Our  folk  had  lirled  the  dead  dragoons  as  bare  as  bawbees 
before  we  were  loose  amaist,  Scott  Old  Mortality  (i8i5)  xx  ;  Is 
it  a  time  for  me  to  be  tirling  my  ilka-day  claes  and  busking  myself 
in  my  best?  Keith  Bonnie  Lady  (1897)  126.  Ayr.  Tirl  the 
hallions  to  the  birses.  Burns  Add.  to  Beelzebub  (1786)  I.  36. 
Dmf.  O'  their  fause  disguises  tirled,  Tae  open  view,  Quinn 
lleallier  (1863)  48.  Nhb.'  To  tirl  the  bed-clacs.  Cum.«  Then  off 
theer  duds,  their  dobbies  doflft.  An"  tirl'd  to  their  bare  buffs, 
Stacc  Misc.  Poems  (ed.  1807). 

10.  To  unroof;  to  tear  off  the  thatch  or  slates  of  a  roof; 
to  uncover  a  house.     Cf.  tir(r,  2. 

Abd.  SiiiRRirs  Poems  (1790)  01.  Fif.  Nacthingwas  prosperin' 
there  and  ihrivin',  But  tirlin'  roofs  an'  rafter-rivin',  Tennant 
Papistry  (1827)  211.  Rnf.  The  lonely  cot,  an'  lordly  ha';  Wi' 
(leesum  joy  they  tirlt.  Young  Pictures  (186^)  13.  Ayr.  Whyles 
on  the  strong-wing'd  tempest  flyin,  Tirlin  the  kirks,  Bvrns 
Address  lo  Ded  {l^85)  st.  4.  Lnk.  Ramsay  Poems  (1721)6/. 
Slk.  The  dcevil's  tirlin  the  kirks  outower  a'  the  Synods  o'  Scot- 
land, Chr.  North  A'of/«  (ed.  1856)  II.  274.  N.I.',  N.Cy.'  Nhb.' 
To  tirl  a  stack,  to  unthatch  it  preparatory  to  threshing  the  corn. 
Cnm.« 

11.  Obs.  To  pare  off  the  surface  of  the  ground  when 
digging  for  peats.     See  Tir(r,  3. 

Edb.  After  removing  the  surface  soil  with  the  roots  of  the  heath, 
or  ling,  growing  on  it  (called  the  tirling  of  the  moss),  Pennecuik 
H'ks.  (1715)  71,  ed.  1815. 

12.  sb.   A  thrill,  vibration  ;  a  tremor. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Per.  Said  a  good  woman  of  the  village,  with 
apathetic  tirl  in  her  tone,  Haliburton  Furtli  i>i  Field  (i8()4^  183. 

13.  A  knock  ;  a  smart  tap  or  stroke  ;  a  pusli  ;  a  raltlc. 
Sc,  (Jau.)    Sh.I.  He  gac  Sibbic  a  tirl,  an'  afore  I  kent,  shu  wis 


apo'  da  keel  o'  her  back  apo'  da  rig,  S/i.  News  (Apr.  a8,  1900). 
Abd.  At  the  lock  I  heard  a  tirl,  Anderson  liliymes  (ed.  1867)  79. 
Frf.  The  temper  pin  she  gi'es  a  tirl,  An'  spins  but  slow,  Mokison 
Poems  (1790)  6.  Edb.  I  .  .  .  stepped  up  to  the  door  and  gave  a 
lirl  at  the  pin.  Beatty  Secrctar  ( 1897)  171. 

14.  A  twirl,  whirl ;   a  fall  over  and  over ;  the  act  of 
rotating. 

Sc.  Jam.)  Sh.I.  Awey  guid  Aandrcw,  shair,  an'  a',  back  ower 
wi  a  tirl.  Burgess  Sketches  (^2nd  ed. )  77.     Cai.' 

15.  Obs.  or  obsol.  A  bout ;  a  short  turn  at  anything,  esp. 
dancing. 

Sc.  She  would  far  rather  had  a  tirrle  01  an  aquavitae  barrel, 
Cleland  Poems  (1697)  32  (Jam.\  Sh.I.  Ac  time  whin  he  wis 
ipa  da  tap  o'  ane  o'  his  coortin'  lirls,  Stewart  Tales  (189a)  359. 
Bch.  I  hae  some  for  those  that  lak  a  tirl  Amo'  the  sheets,  Forbes 
S/wfi  Bill  \  i-]8s)  13.  Lnk.  The  yuung  swankies  on  the  green 
Took  round  a  merry  tiric,  Ramsay  Poems  (1721)  109  ;  They  took 
a  tirle  of  dancing,  drinking,  &c.,  ib.  Gl. 

16.  Obs.  A  gentle  breeze. 

Sc.  King  Aeol,  grant  a  tydie  tirl.  But  boast  the  blasts  that 
loudly  whirl,  Ramsay  Poems  (ed.  1800)  II.  201  (Jam.). 

17.  The  wheel  of  a  barrow. 

w.Yks.  Hez  t'barrow  turl  brokken  maks  tha  hcv  it  on  thi  rig ! 
(B.K.)  ;  w.Yks.3 

18.  A  substitute  for  the  trundle  of  a  mill. 

Sh.I.  A  round  piece  of  wood,  about  4  feet  in  length  and  fitted 
with  12  small  bo.nrds,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  extremity  of  the 
exterior  wheel  of  an  ordinary  mill  with  a  strong  iron  spindle  fixed 
to  its  upper  end,  supplies  the  place  of  a  wheel  in  these  mills. 
The  iron  spindle  passing  through  the  under  millstone  is  fixed  in 
the  upper.  A  pivot  in  the  under  end  of  the  tirl  (the  piece  of  wood 
above  mentioned)  runs  in  a  hollowed  iron  plate.  The  tirl 
occupies  the  same  situation  under  this  mill  as  the  trundles  in  the 
inner  part  of  an  ordinary  mill ;  and  it  performs  the  same  office. 
The  diameter  of  the  tirl  is  always  equal  to  that  of  the  mill  stone, 
Statist.  Ace.  V.  195  (Jam.);  Hibbeki  Desc.  S/i.  i.  (183a)  205,  ed. 
1891  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

Hence  Tirlmill,  si.  a  mill  in  which  such  a  trundle  is  used. 

Sh.I.  One  of  the  primitive  grinding  mills  called  the  'tirl'  mills 
of  Shetland,  Sci.  Amer.  N.  S.  LIV.  292  (CD.). 

TIRLER,  sb.  Obs.  ne.Lan.'  A  piece  of  wood  put 
over  the  opening  of  a  bee-hive. 

TIRLIES,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  tirlass  (Jam.)  ; 
tirleisse  ;  tirless  (Jam.).  1.  The  lattice  of  a  window  ; 
a  latticed  grating  or  rail ;  a  dial,  form  of '  trellis.' 

Sc.  The  tirlies  that  made  them  to  be  secret,  the  king  brake 
doun  with  his  own  hands  ;  so  they  sat  in  the  eyes  of  all,  Baillie 
Lett.  (1775)  I.  259  (Jam.'i  :   Dlncan  Etym.  (1591). 

2.  A  wicket ;  a  small  gate. 

n.Sc.  That  at  or  near  the  westmost  pole  .  .  .  there  is  a  tirlass  at 
wliich  a  single  person  may  enter.  State  Fraser  of  Fraserfield,  194 
(Jam.). 

3.  Camp.  Tirless-yett,  a  turnstile.    Sc.  (Jam.) 
TIRLINGS,  ii. //.     Yks.     ftalinz.]    The  excrement  of 

sheep  iM-  rabbits.    w.Yks.  (S.K.C.) 

TIRLY,  ii.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  A  waving  or  ornamental  line 
in  scroll-work  or  carving  ;  the  ornament  itself.    Sc.  (Jam.) 

2.  A  winding  in  a  path. 

Gall.  Litile  circular  stopp,Tges  in  pathways  which  turn  round, 
Mactacgart  £"»yc/.  (1824). 

3.  Comp.  Tirly-toy,  a  trifle. 

Abd.  What  can  ye  be  that  cou'd  employ  Your  pen  in  sic  a  tirly- 
loy?  Skinnek /'oii/i4' (1809)  13. 

TIRLYWIRLY,  .•-/).,  adj.  and  adv.  Sc.  Also  written 
tirly-whirly  Rnf. ;  turlie  whurlie  Lnk. ;  and  in  form  tirly. 
wirl  Bch.  [tarli-warli.]  1.  sb.  A  flourish  ;  a  fanciful 
decoration  ;  a  figure  or  ornament  of  any  kind  ;  the  clock 
of  a  stocking. 

Sc.  No  so  many  tirUe  wirlies  at  the  end  o'  yer  words,  Cobban 
Andaman  (1895)  xx  ;  Applied  to  a  waving  or  ornamental  line  in 
scroll-work  or  carving  ;  also  to  the  ornament  itself  iJam.).  Bch. 
I  hae  .  .  .  some  [slockingsl  .  .  .  Wi'  mony  a  bony  lirly-wirl  About 
ihcqueets,  Forbes S/io/>  £(7/(1785)  13.  Lth.  Matthew  Riddcll .  .  . 
sang  with  a  great  many 'tirly-wirlies'andgrace-nolesihcfollowing 
curler's  song,  Straihesk  More  Bits  (ed.  1885)  274. 
2.  An  ingenious  contrivance  ;  a  whirligig. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  Instrument  o' the  curiousesl  kind,  wi'ever  sac 
inony  cngincerical  turlie-whurlies  aboot  il,  Murdoch  Readings 
(1895)  II.  ^.     e.Ltb,  The  wccmen's  minds  were  never  made  for 
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followin  a'  the  tirly-wirlies  o'  the   politics,  Hunter  J,  Inwick 
(1895)  186. 

3.  adj.   Intricate,  twisting,  winding. 

Sc.  They  hae  contrived  queer  tirlie-wirlie  holes,  Scott  Aii/iqiiaiy 
(1816)  xxi ;  Conjoining  the  ideas  of  intricacy  and  trivial  ornament 
(Jam.).  Fif.  Ilk  tirlie-wirlie  mawment  bra',  Tennant  Papistry 
(.1827)  200. 

4.  adv.   Round  and  round,  like  a  whirligig. 

Rnf.  I  hear  in  my  harns  hurly  burly,  And,  Lord,  my  head  runs 
lirly  whirly,  Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  i66. 

TIRM,  see  Term. 

TIRMA,  sb.  Heb.  [tarma.]  The  oyster-catcher, 
Haematopus  ostralegus. 

SwAiNsoN  Birds  (1885)  188;  The  Tirma  or  Sea  Pie,  by  the  in- 
habitants called  Trilichan,  comes  in  May,  goes  away  in  August, 
Martin  St.  Kilda  (1753)  35  (Jam.). 

TIRN,  see  Tirran,  adj. 

TIR(R,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Also  written  terr 
N.Cy.'  ;  tor  Sh.I.  ;  tyr  Nhb.  [tar.]  1.  v.  To  strip;  to 
uncover  forcibly.     See  Tirl,  9. 

Sc.  To  tir  one  to  the  skin,  Ruddiman  Introd.  (1773)  Gl.  (Jam.) 
Abd.  The  wintry  winds  may  tirr  the  trees,  Murray//(T;;?cw'///i  (1900'- 
41.  Rnf.  Wallace  Sc/;oo/«irts/fc  (1899^)  354.  Ayr.  He  shalllirr  the 
visorne  off  your  faces,  Dickson  JVriliiigs  (i66o)  I.  83,  ed.  1845. 

2.  To  unroof;  to  strip  off  the  roof  of  a  building  ;  to  tear 
off  the  thatch,  slates,  &c.     See  Tirl,  10. 

Sh.I.  A  roostid  waer  'at  we  fan  among  da  bissy  faels  whin  wi' 
tSr  da  bj're,  Sh.  Nm's  (May  5,  1900).  Cai.i  Abd.  I  was  jist 
gyaun  to  tirr  that  bit  huickie,  Alexander  Joliiiity  Gibb  (1871) 
xxxii.  Per.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  You  tirred  kirks  and  crabbit  God,  Ser- 
vice Notandums  (1890)  104.  Lnk.  Tirr'd  the  houses  and  blew 
giddy  Willie's  wig  in  the  wall,  Graham  IVrititigs  (1883)  II.  136. 
Gall.  The  hoose  was  tirred  (A.  W.).  n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  {Coll.  L.L.B.) ; 
N.Cy.'  To  terr  the  thatch  off  a  roof. 

Hence  lo  tirr  the  kirk  to  theek  the  quire  or  pulpit.,  phr.  a 
prov.  expression  applied  to  any  preposterous  act,  '  to  rob 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.' 

Sc.  He  can  ne'er  theek  the  poopit  without  tirrin'  the  kirk, 
Ochiltree  Redbiirit  (1895)  ix.  Fif.  These  who  conform'd  to  the 
Romish  rites— as  the  proverb  has  it,  '  tirr'd  the  kirk  to  theek  the 
quire,' — and  cunningly  got  these  on  their  side  to  be  placed  in 
the  room  of  the  Culdees  who  died  and  keep'd  the  places  vacant,  till 
such  time  as  they  got  from  England  and  elsewhere  some  of  their 
own  sentiments  to  reimplace,  Sibbald  Hist.  Fif.  (1803)  193  (Jam.)  ; 
Here  the  prov.  is  not  applied  with  propriety,  because  the  party 
referred  to  obtained  their  end,  which  was  the  subversion  of  the 
Culdees  (Jam.). 

3.  To  remove  the  soil  or  subsoil  from  above  the  stone  in 
quarries  ;  to  pare  off  the  turf  before  casting  peats. 

Sc.  Persons  are  said  to  tirr  the  ground  before  casting  peats,  asthey 
first  clear  off  the  surface  that  covers  the  moss.  '  To  tirr  and  burn,' 
to  cast  peats  on  bad  ground  and  burn  them  that  their  ashes  may 
serve  for  manure  (Jam.)  ;  To  remove  the  soil  and  subsoil  from 
above  a  bed  of  sandstone  in  a  quarry,  Montgomerie-Fleming  Notes 
on  Jam.  (1899).  Cal.'  Nhb.  The  ground,  by  reason  of  castyng 
so  great  numbre  of  turves  [is]  so  tyrred  and  maide  baire  that  of  a 
greale  parte  thereof  groweth  no  grasse,  Survey  Shilboltle  (1567)  in 
New  Co.  Hist.  Nhb.  (1899)  V.  425. 

4.  Obs.  To  undress  ;  to  pull  off  one's  clothes. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Bn£f.  Hame  I  gaed  .  .  .  An'  than  I  tirr'd,  an'  to 
my  bed,  Taylor  Poems  (1787  1  67. 

5.  sb.  The  soil  or  subsoil  removed  from  the  bed  of  a 
quarry.    Sc.  Montgomerie-Fleming  A'titeo^/rtw.  (1899). 

TIRR,  v.,  sb.  and  adj.  Sc.  [tar.]  1.  i^.  To  snarl ;  to 
speak  ill-naturedly.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Cf.  tar,  sb.  2.  sb.  A 
cross,  ill-natured,  quarrelsome  child,  ib.  3.  An  excited, 
angry  condition.  Sh.I.  (J. S.)  4:.  adj.  Crabbed, quarrel- 
some, in  bad  humour. 

Sc.  (Jam.)     Dmf.  Wallace  Schoolmaster  (tSgg)  354. 

fl.  Cp.  Dan.  tirre,  to  tease,  irritate,  goad  (Larsen).] 

TIRRACKE,  see  Tarrock. 

TIRRAN,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  tirrane.  I.  Obs.  A 
tyrant.  Sc.  Francisque-Michel  Z.n«^.  (1882).  Gall. 
Mactaggaut  Eiuyct.  (1824).  2.  A  perverse,  ill-tempered 
person.    Sc.  (Jam.) 

[I.  Och!  quhoudangerusis  ittil  onysortof  pepiltilhef 
anc  cruel  tirran  ryngand  abuf  them,  Coiitpl.  iScoll.  (1549) 
91.     Fr.  lyraii,  a  tyrant  (Cotgr.).] 


TIRRAN,  adj  Sh.I.  Also  in  forms  tirn,  tirren. 
[tiran.]        1.  Cross,  ill-tempered  ;  angry,  enraged. 

Sh.I.  He  .  .  .  looks  kind  o  tirn.  Burgess  Rasmie  (1892)  13  ;  Ta 
cull  dem  doon  dcy  were  baith  .ts  tirren  as  dey  could  be,  Sh.  News 
(June  19,  1897'!  ;  S.  &  Ork.',  Or.I.  (S.A.S.) 

2.  Comp.  'Tirran-spreet,  a  cross,  ill-natured  person  or 
child.     S.  &  Ork.' 

[ON.  tyrrinu,  peevish,  fretful  (Vigfusson).] 

TIRRIK,  see  Tarrock. 

TIRRIVEE,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  tirivee,  tirrievie 
Sc.  ;  tirrivie  Rxb. ;  tirryvie  Ayr.;  tiryvee  e.Ltli.;  and 
in  forms  teryvee  Rnf  ;  tiravie  Per. ;  tirravee,  tirreveoch 
Sc. ;  tivee  Kcb.;  turryvee  Slg.  [taTivI.]  1.  A  passion, 
rage  ;  a  fit  of  temper. 

Sc.  Girzie  had  ta'en  ane  o'  her  tirreveochs,  Sc.  Haggis,  78  ;  So 
was  the  Laird  o'  Glennaquoich  too  for  that  matter,  when  he  wasna 
in  ane  o'  his  tirrievies,  Scott  IVaverley  (1814)  Ixix.  Dmb.  That's 
the  cause  o'  a'  this  tirivee,  Salmon  Gowodeaii  (1868)  11.  Slg.  His 
'bung'  tooka'turryvee'nearthehead  o'  the  brae,  Buchanan  Pof"is 
(1901)  143.  Rnf.  When  a  strong-headed  woman  tak's  a  teryvee 
there's  nae  rezzonin'  wi'  her.  Good  Wds.  (1878)  243.  Dmf.  Ye 
illset  pake,  j'ou  andyour  cursed  tirrivees,  Hamilton  Alaivkiii  (1898) 
230.  Kcb.  At  lang  an  last  the  account  cam  in,  an  Jean  wus  in  an 
awfu  tivee  about  it,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  141. 

2.  A  commotion,  disturbance  ;  a  state  of  excitement;  a 
stir,  bustle. 

Sc.  I've  seen  Bassendean  in  a  bonny  tirivee  at  the  spring- 
cleaning,  Keith  Indian  Unde  (1896)  74.  Per.  It's  a  crooded 
place  London,  and  the  fouk's  aye  in  a  tiravie,  rinnin'  here  an' 
rinnin'  there,  Ian  Maclaren  Brier  Bush  (1895")  197.  Ayr.  Just 
a'  at  a  brainge  the  folk  took  some  tirryvie,  an'  awa  they  gaed  like 
the  break  o'  a  storm,  Ainslie  Z.(i)/rfo/i>Hn;s(ed.  1892)  78.  e.Lth. 
In  the  furtherance  o'  this  unco  queer  tiryvee,  Mucklebackit 
Rhymes  (1885)  188.  Dmf.  What's  a'  this  tirravee  aboot  Reform 
here  an'  Retrenchment  there?  Paton  Castlebraes  (1898)  140. 

TIR(R-'WIRR,  sb.,  V.  and  adj.  Sc.  Also  in  form  turry- 
wurry  Ayr.  1.  sb.  A  quarrel,  wrangle,  contest ;  a  com- 
plaint, chiding. 

Sc.  He  bore  his  mither's  wild  tirwirrs,  Edwards  Mod.  Poets,  6th 
S.  218.  Ags.  I  could  recount  many  tirr-wirrs  which  happened 
over  the  new  regulations,  Reid  Howetoon,  41.  Ayr.  A  steer 
begude  that  ended  in  a  deevil  o'  a  turry-wurry  between  man  and 
beast,  Johnston  Congalton  (1896)  146. 
2.  V.   To  wrangle. 

Frf.  Hoo  they  a'  tirwirred  an'  foucht,  Reid  Heatherland 
(1894)  77. 

Hence  Tirwirrin,  ppi.  adj.  quarrelsome,  fault-finding, 
growHng.  Sc.  (Jam.)  3.  adj.  Quarrelsome,  growling, 
fault-finding.         Sc.  As  tirwir  as  a  cat  (Jam.). 

TIRRY,  adj.  Sh.  &  Or.I.  [taTi.]  Angry,  enraged  ; 
cross,  ill-natured.  Sh.I.  (Jam.),  Or.I.  (S.A.S.)  See  Tirr, 
Tirran,  adj. 

TIRRY-MIRRY,  sZ-.  Sh.I.  1.  A  fit  of  ill-temper.  (J.S.) 
2.  Excited  mirth,  wild  frolic,     ib. 

TIRSE,  sb.  and  v.    Sh.I.    Also  written  tirss.    [tars.] 

1.  sb.  A  sudden  pull  or  jerk  ;  a  tug. 

Sh.I.  Du  turned  dee  roond  wi  sikkan  a  tirse,  Junda  Klingratwol 
^1898)  8;  S.  &  Ork.' 

2.  Of  the  weather  :  a  sudden  outburst ;  a  gale. 
Aye,  lass;  he's  a  tirss  o  wind.  Burgess  Tang  (i8g8)  237. 

3.  V.  To  tug,  to  pull  with  a  jerk  ;  to  rive,  tear.  (J.S.), 
S.  &  Ork.' 

TIRSE,  see  Turse. 

TIRSIBALD,  5i.  Sh.I.  1.  A  torn  garment ;  a  shred, 
tatter.    See  Tirse,  3. 

Woven  'ithoot  da  help  o'  yon  deil's  macheeniry  at  rives  hit  an' 
ivery  idder  thing  in  tirsibalds,  Sh.  Neivs  (Aug.  14,  1897) ;  (J.S.) 
2.  A  slovenly  person.     (J.S.) 

TIRSO,  sb.  Or.I.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  The  ragwort,  Senecio 
Jacohaea. 

TIRVE,  see  Turf. 

TIRY,  adj.    Cum.'*    [tai'ari.]    Tired,  fatigued. 

TIS,  see  'This. 

TISCAN,  .s6.  Obs.  Cor.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.] A  handful  of  corn  tied  up  as  a  sheaf  by  a  gleaner. 
(Hall.) 

TISE,  see  Tiee. 
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TISH,  A*.  s.Lan.'  Also  in  form  tishy.  [tij;  tiji.]  A 
call  to  a  cat. 

TISHA,  sb.  and  v.    Lan.  Pem.    Also  in  form  tisshaw 
ne.Lan.'    [tija.]      1.  sb.   Sneezing.    s.Pcm.     (W.M.M.) 
2.  V.  To  sneeze.     ne.Lan.' 

TISHUMS,  sb. />/.  w.Som.'    [ti-Jamz.]   A  fit  of  sneezing. 

Hei'd  a-got  the  tibtuims  so  b.id  her  distiirved  all  the  church. 

TISHY,  TISICK,  see  Tish,  Tissick. 

TISS,  V.     Som.  Dev.    [tis,  tas.]    To  hiss ;  to  fizz. 

w.Som.'  Eeul  tus'ce  sac'um  z  u  kauk  gcoz.  So  zoon's  the 
cider  do  begin  to  tissy,  'tis  time  to  rack  it.  Dev.  Es  it  'ot  down 
there!  .  .  Diiee  think  I  shude  tissee  ef  I  went  there-  Heweit 
Pfos.  S/>.  (189a). 

Hence  Tisser,  sb.  a  slow  match  ;  a  squib. 

w.Som.'  The  best  thing  vor  a  wapsy's  nest  is  a  tisser.  I  makes 
cm  way  some  wet  powder  an'  a  little  brimstone. 

TISSERER,  coiiip.  adj.  Iht.  Dev.  More  absolutely 
existent ;  see  below.     Formed  from  '  'tis  '  =  it  is. 

Hrt.  Geary  Rur.  Life  (1899'  2).  Dev.  Well,  'tis  as  'tis,  and  it 
can't  be  no  tisserer.  Reports  Ptoi'inc.  (1884)  33. 

TISSICK,  sb.  and  i-.  Lakcl.  Cum.  Lan.  Midi.  War. 
Wor.  llrf  Glo.  Brks.  e.An.  Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  limp.  Dev. 
Also  written  tisick  Midi.  ;  tisik  War.^  ;  and  in  forms  tisk 
Dev.;  tissuck  s.Wor.'  Hrf°  Glo.;  tizick  Wor.  ;  tizzick 
Cum.^  Lan.  Dev.  ;  tizzik  Cum.''' ;  tussick  e.An.' ;  tyzick 
Brks.'  [ti'sik,  -ak  ;  tizik,  -ak.]  1.  sb.  A  cough,  esp.  a 
dry  tickling  cough  ;  a  hacking  cough. 

War. 2,  Wor.  (W.C.B.),  w.Wor.',  Glo.'  Brks.' There  is  a  verse 
in  an  old  drinking  song.  '  Brandy  cures  the  gout,  The  colic  an' 
the  tyzick,  An'  it  is  allowed  to  be  The  vurry  best  o'  physick,' 
e.An.',  e.Suf.  (F.H.),  Ken.',  Sur.',  Sus.'=,  Hnip.'  Dev.  I  sulTers 
zo  I'rom  tissick  an'  brownkitty,  Salmon  Ballads  '^1899)  49.  [Tisick, 
p/ysis.  Levins  Mniiip.  (1570).) 

2.  An  epidemic  ;  a  slight  illness  prevailing  generally. 
Lakel.^  It's  neea  cauld,  Ah's  sure,  it's  a  tissick  'at's  gaan  aboot. 

Cum.'  It's  a  tizzik  at's  gangan'  amang  fwok  ;  Cum. 2* 

3.  I'.  To  eough. 

War.*  W.Wor.'  Grannie,  'er  kips  tissickin'  ahl  the  w'ild. 
se.Wor.',  e.An.'  Dev.  He  came  home  tisking  and  groaning  like 
anything,  Siiarland  Ways  Vithii^c  {i&i^i  115. 

Hence  (i)  Tissicking,  {a)  ppl.  adj.  of  a  cough:  dry, 
hacking;  seePhthisickin  ;  {b)pp!.  adj.  of  sounA  :  rasping, 
harsh  ;  ic)  t,b.  irritation  of  the  throat,  a  dry  tickling  sensa- 
tion in  the  throat;  (2)  Tizzical,  adj.  asthmatical. 

(i.  a')  MM.  NoKTHALL  Gl.  (1894).  s.Wor.  (H.K.),  s.Wor.', 
Hrr.2,  Glo.  (A.R.)  Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  26. 
e.Suf.  A  tissicking  cough  1,F.H.).  (A)  Sur.  In  the  bogs  snipe 
hummed  and  bleated  out  a  tissicking  music  to  their  mates.  Son 
OF  Marshes  On  Sur.  Hills  (1891)  54.  (d  Nrf.  I  have  a  tissicken 
in  my  throat,  Cuzens-Hardy  Broad  S'rf.  (1893)  26.  12)  Lan. 
Missis  Tupper  is  fearfully  tizzical,  un  a  whiffo'  baccosmook  would 
send  luir  into  a  fit  o'  cowfin',  Staton  Three  Graces.  8. 

4.  Phr.  lo  be  lissicked  up,  to  have  a  dry  tickling  sensation 
in  the  throat ;  to  be  choked  with  cold. 

Dev.  I  ant  abin  well  latterly ;  I  bin  tizzickcd  up  upon  my  chest, 
IIkwett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892)  135;  I've  aliad  tha  brownkitty  drelTuI 
bad,  an'  bin  za  tizzickcd  up  I  ciide  'ardly  breathe,  ib.  56.  ji.Dev. 
lie  had  abad  cold  on  his  chest  and  w.is  tcrriblv  tizzickcd  up(R.P.C.). 

TISSICKY,  adj.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Not.  Nhp.  War.  Hrf. 
Pem.  Glo.  Hnt.  e.An.  Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  limp.  Wil.  Dev. 
Also  written  tisicky  Ken.' n.Wil.;  tisiky  War.^*  s.War.'; 
and  in  forms  tizacky  Chs.';  tizaky  w.Yks.*;  tizicky 
n.Wil.  ;  tiziky  Lan.'  ;  tizzacky  s.Chs.'  ;  tizzicky  Not.' 
Dev.;  tizziky  s.Lan.'  s.Pcm.;  tussiky  Hrf.*  [tisiki, 
-aki;  tiziki, -aki.]  1.  Asthmatical,  having  a  dry  hacking 
cough  ;  delicate  in  the  lungs  ;  wheezing,  short  of  breath. 

Lan.'  He's  like  a  tiziky  owd  mon,  tho'  lie's  noan  forty  yet. 
s.Lan.'  Aw'm  very  tizziky  this  winter.  s.Chs.',  War.*'',  s.War.' 
s.Pem.  The  owl  man  is  main  tizziky  'pan  his  breath.  A  wonna 
last  much  lunger,  a's  gcttin'  tizziky  (^W.M.M.).  Glo.'  Sur.' 
Chickens  that  gape  about  are  said  to  be  'lissicky.'  n.WU.  Her 
vvur  alius  a  tisicky  sort  of  a  ooman,  and  the  doctor  says  as  lier'l 
go  off  in  a  decline  (E.  H.C;.).  Dev.  I'm  rather  tissicky,  and  when 
I  come  to  go  against  a  hill  I  get  bussicky,  Reports  Proviiic.  (1884) 
33.     n.Dev.  Terrible  tizzicky  \  R.P.Ci. 

2.  Of  a  cough:  dry.  hacking,  tickling  ;  of  a  pain:  causing 
a  tight,  constricted  feeling. 

Nhp.i    She's    troubled    with    a    tissicky    cough.      War.8,   Hrf,* 


s.Pem.  I  binna  half  well,  I  gets  this  tizziky  paain  across  my  chest 
(W.M.M.^.     Hnt.  (T.P.F.^,  e.An.'.  Ken.',  Sus.*.  Hmp.' 

3.  Squeamish,  qualmish  ;  dainty,  particular  about  food. 
Chs.',  Not.'        4.  Drunk  ;  partially  intoxicated. 

w.Yks.  We  went  on  chattcrin  wal  t'bottle  wor  dun,  an  off  all 
went  hoame  tizaky  cnuf  ta  bed,  Tom  Treddlehoyle  Bairnsta 
Ami.  (i860  44  I  w.Yks.* 

TISSLE,  sb.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
?  A  trifle,  gew-gaw. 

se.Sc.  Aften  when  he  wad  hae  sought  Some  useless  tissle  His 
former  folly  in  him  wrought  About  the  whissle,  Donaldson  Powis 
(1809)  207  ;  Spent  his  money  a'  his  days  In  gaudy  tissle,  ib.  209. 

TISSY-BALL,  sb.  Shr.'  A  cowslip-ball.  See  Tisty- 
testy. 

Children  playing  with  a  ball  of  this  kind,  toss  it  up  and  say : 
'Tissyball,  tissyball,  tell  me  true— How  many  years  have  I  lo 
go  through  ? '  Then,  if  they  catih  it  as  it  comes  down  they  count 
it  for  'a  year,'  and  so,  on  and  on,  as  the  ball  is  tossed  up  and 
caught  again. 

TISSY  WISSY,  s6.  Cor.«  [tizi-wizi.]  A  dry  tickling 
cough.     See  Tissick,  1. 

TISTYTOST Y,  sb.  and  adj.  Hrf.  Glo.  Wil.  Dor.  Som. 
Dev.     Also  in  form  teesty-tosty  Som.     [tisti-tosti.] 

1.  sb.   A  cowslip-ball  ;  occas.  a  ball  made  of  primroses. 
Also  called  Tistytosty  ball. 

Hrf.*  Glo.  llorae  Siibsecivae  (iTn)  434  ;  Glo.'  w.Cy.  He  was 
next  shown  a  special  device  for  carrying  cowslip  balls.  'Oh, 
tistie-tosties !  I  haven't  seen  one  since  I  was  a  little  girl,"  said 
Mrs.  Silverton,  Bayly/.  Merle  (1890)  xx.  Wil.',  Dor.'  Som. 
Poor  old  Mrs.  Hale  bought  a  pennyworth  of  cowslips  to  look  at, 
to  mind  her  of  the  lime  when  she  '  did  use  lo  make  listy-losties  o' 
they '  (W. F.R.)  ;  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  ui.Eiig.  {1835).  w.Som.' 
A  ball  made  of  primroses  to  amuse  children, 

2.  The  cowslip.  Primula  veris.    Wil.'      3.  The  guelder- 
rose,  Vibiiniiiin  Opuliis,  esp.  the  flowers. 

Wil.  What  could  be  prettier  or  more  fanciful  than  Tisly-losty 
for  the  guelder  rose!  Tennant  Fi7/.  A'o/fs  (1900)  112.  w.Som.', 
Dev.4 

4.  The  plant,  Corchorus  japomcus.     Dev.*  5.  adj. 
Round  like  a  ball  ;  pleasant. 

Dor.  '  They  say  she's  a  rosy-cheeked,  tisty-tosty  little  body 
enough,'  she  added,  Hardy  Wess.  Tales  (1888)  I.  58. 

TIT,  s/'.'  In  f;eii.  dial,  and  slang  use  in  Eng.  Also 
written  titt  w.Yks."  Chs.  [tit.]  1.  A  small  horse  ;  a  nag, 
hackney. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Dur.',  n.Yks.  (R.H.H.)  w.Yks.' What 
mack  of  a  tit  did  he  ride  on!  ii.  303;  w.Yks.**  Lan.  One  o'th 
bowdest  riders  'at  ever  crossed  a  lit,  Waugh  Sneck-BanI  (1868;  ii ; 
Lan.',  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  That's  a  noice  tit  theaw's  getten.  Chs.'  ; 
Chs.*  Generally  oneofan  inferior  kind.  s.Cbs.'  Taklh'  gentleman's 
tit.  an'  give  him  a  good  feid  o'  cum.  Stf.,  Der.  Ray  (1691)  MS. 
add.  (J.C.)  Der.'*,  Not.'  Lin.'  That  til  of  mine  trots  well. 
n.Lin.',  Lei.'  Nhp.'  That's  a  nice  tit  of  yours.  War.^  Shr.' 
That's  a  smart  little  tit  o'  the  Maister's.  Hnt.  (T.P.F.),  Suf.'  Ess. 
Four  tits,  at  las,  they  mounted  wor,  Clark  J.  Noakcs  11839)  st.  109; 
Ess.',  Dev.*,  Cor.3  Slang.  '  Now,'  cried  Patcrson,  '  put  your  tits 
lo  it,  my  boys,'  Ainsworth  Rootuood  (i83.\)  bk.  iv.  iv. 

Hence  (i)  Tit-back,  sb.  horseback  ;  (2)  -penny,  sb.,obs., 
a  form  of  ecclesiastical  dues ;  (3)  -stealer,  sb.,  obs.,  a  horse- 
thief. 

(i)  Lan.  O  mon  o'erlook  mch  riding  o  tit-back  on  Iceoding 
onolhcr,  Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial.  (ed.  1806)  47.  s.Lan.'  He  went 
o' tit-back.  Chs.' '  How  was  he  travelling!'  'He  were  on  til- 
back'  ;  Chs. 3,  s.Chs.',  nw.Der.'  (21  Chs.  Paid  a  penny  a  house 
for  tyth-hay,  and  penny-half  a  cow,  a  penny  a  h.[orse],  called 
till  penny,  Gastrell  Nolitia  Cestrieiisis  (c.  1707)  in  C/iet/i.  Soc, 
Piibl.  { 1845)  VIII.  162.  ,3)  Lan.  I  leet  o  this  felly  ol  I  took  for  a 
horse-jockey,  on  so  wur  lean  up  be  Iheese  fok  for  a  tit-steyler, 
1 IM  Bobbin  View  Dial.  (ed.  1808)  55. 

2.  A  very  small  person  or  thing ;  a  chit ;  a  morsel,  bit. 
See  Titty,  adj.^ 

n.Yks.  She  was  a  little  lit  (I.W.).  War.*  A  tit  like  that  is  not 
worth  thinking  about.  Suf.',  Som.  1  Hall.)  w.Som.'  A  little  tit 
of  a  fuller;  why  he  idn  no  higher-n  a  tuppenny  leave.  Dev.  A  tit 
of  a  girl,  Reports  Provinc.  (1884). 

3.  pi.  Talcs  ;  in  phr.  to  l,tl  tils. 

Som.  'Twas  all  along  o'  the  other  girl  a  telling  tits  o'  I  (W.F.R.). 

4.  pi.   Obs.   Small  faggots  for  kindling.      Also  in  coinp. 
Tit-faggots. 


TIT 


[i66] 


TITHER 


[Misprinted  'tips'  in  (Hall.).]  Suf.^  What  de  yeow  ax  for 
them  there  tits?  Ess.  Paid  for  halfe  a  hun""  of  tits,  o.  5.  o.,  Wakes 
Cohte  Overseers  Ace.  (1690"). 

5.  A  minute  hole  or  rent  in  a  piece  of  cloth.  n.Yks.'', 
e.Yks.'  6.  A  cat ;  a  call  to  a  cat.  vv.Yks.'^  Nhp.'*  See 
Titty,  odj}  3. 

[1.  Tit,  little  iade,  equidus,  equula,  Levins  Manip.  (1570).] 

TIT,  56.=  Yks.  Nhp.  [tit]  \.  The  v^rm,  Troglodytes 
parvulus.  e.Yks.  Marshall  Rur.  Ecoit.  (1796).  See 
Titty,  s*.'^  2.  Comp.  Titfall,  a  bird-trap  made  of  four 
bricks.     Nhp.' 

[Icel.  tiflr,  a  tit  (bird),  obs.  (Vigfusson).] 

TIT,  sb.^  Sc.  Yks.  Not.  Lin.  Nhp.  Brks.  Mid.  e.An. 
Ken.  Hinp.  Wil.  Also  in  form  tut  Ken.^  [tit.]  A  teat; 
the  nipple  of  the  breast.   C{.tet,sb.,tiii,sb.';  see  Titty,  si.^ 

Cai.'  Lnk.  Astarte,  wi'  her  milky  tits,  Deiis  Hallowe'en  (1856) 
17.  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Not.  (L.C.M,),  Not.^!,  n.Lin.',  Nhp.',  w.Mid. 
(W.P.M.),  e.An.2  Ken.^  The  child  cries  for  his  tut.  Hmp.l  Wil. 
Britton  Beauties  (1825"!.     n.Wil.  (E.H.G.) 

[OE.  ////,  a  teat  (Sweet).] 

TIT,  si."  Sc.  [tit.]  In  phr.  a  tit  of  a  temper,  a  touchy 
temper.     See  Titty,  adj.'^ 

Abd.  I  hae  a  tit  o'  a  temper  that  gets  relief  in  plain  speakin', 
Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Aug.  10,  1901  i. 

TIT,  V.'  and  56.'  Sc.  Dev.  Also  written  titt  Sc.  (Jam.) 
Bnff.' ;  and  in  form  tyte  Sc.  (Jam.)  [tit.]  1-  v.  To  pull, 
jerk,  twitch  ;  to  tap. 

Sc.  (Jam.!,  Bnff.'  Abd.  Hoo  angry  he  was  when  ye  tittet  his 
tails,  Ogg  IVil/ie  IValy  (1873)  115.  Frf.  She  realised  that  Miss 
Kitty  was  titling  at  her  dress,  Barrie  Tommy  (1896)  281.  Ayr. 
He's  a  brother  o' — eh  (tit-tit  titling  on  his  brow)  — oh,  just 
a  brother  o'  Drucken  Will  Goudie  o'  Auchterwheeze  !  Douglas 
Green  SJiuttirs  \igoi)  42. 

2.  sb.   A  sudden  jerk  or  pull ;  a  tug,  twitch. 

Sc.  She  gied  the  tow  a  clever  lit  That  brocht  her  out  at  the  lum, 
KiNLOCH  Ballad  Bk.  (1827)  63,  ed.  1868.  Bnff.'  Abd.  The  craetur 
gied  a  tit,  an'  afore  I  kent  fat  I  was  about,  I  was  lyin'  o'  the  braid 
o'  my  back,  Paul  Abd.  (1881)  iii. 

3.  A  slight  stroke  ;  a  tap  ;  a  slap,  smack. 

Sc.  (Jam.)     nw.Dev. '  I'll  gi'e  'ee  a  tit  under  the  3'ur. 

4.  pi.  A  disease  of  horses,  causing  their  legs  to  be  spas- 
modically contracted.    Abd.  (Jam.) 

[1.  And  |ie  fete  upward  fast  knytted  And  in  Strang  payns 
he  streyned  and  tytted,  Hampole  Pr.  C.  (c.  1340)  7216. 
2.  At  a  titte  witli  al  \ie  rotes  oboute,  ib.  igtS.] 

TIT,  i;.2    Hmp.  Dev.    [tit.]    To  twit,  teaze.    Cf.  tet,  v. 

Hmp.  To  tit  a  person  about  anything  (H.R.).     nw.Dev.' 

TIT,  sb."  and  v.^    Yks.      1.  sb.   A  share. 

n.Yks.  Naay,  what!  thoo  mun  pay  thi  awn  tit.  hooiver  (R.B.). 
2.  V.  With  up:  to  pay  one's  share.    n.Yks.* 

TIT,  adj.  Nhp.'  [tit]  Attentive,  careful ;  indulgent. 
Cf.  tid(d. 

When  a  person  is  particularly  attentive  to,  or  indulgent  to 
another,  it  is  said,  '  He  is  very  tit  of  her.' 

TIT,  see  Tite,  adv.'.  To,  prep. 

TIT-BOSH,  adv.  Not.  [titboj.]  With  a  heavy  fall, 
heavily.        s.Not.  'E  fell  tit-bosh  from  the  roof  (J.P.K.). 

TIT-BO'-TAT,  sb.  Lakel."  A  game  played  with  a  ball 
struck  by  the  hand  against  the  side  of  a  house.  Cf  tut, 
sb.''  3  (2). 

TITBOTATBO,  sb.  Obs.  Abd.  (Jam.)  The  game  of 
'  Bo-peep.' 

'Titbotatbo'  is  still  used  bj'  some  old  people  who  had  been 
accustomed  in  their  youth  thus  to  denominate  the  play  of  Bo-peep 
(Jam.,  s.v.  Titbore). 

TITCH,  sb.  Obs.  Wxf.'  A  kid.  [OE.  ticcen,  a  kid 
(Sweet).] 

TITCH,  TITCHY,  see  Touch,  Tetchy. 

TITE,  .si.'  Obs.  Glo.  Oxf.  A  fountain  of  water ;  a 
small  rivulet  or  rill  dammed  across  to  collect  water  for 
family  use. 

Glo.  Grose  (1790) ;  Glo.'  Oxf.  I  believe  the  word  is  now  obs., 
but  one  part  of  Chipping  Norton  is,  I  am  informed,  still  called 
Tite-end  iHall.). 

TITK,  I'.,  sb.' and  adv.^  Sc.  Gmg.  Also  written  tyte 
Sc.  (Jam.)  BnfT.'  [tait]  1.  v.  To  totter,  fall,  tumble; 
to  walk  with  short,  unsteady  steps. 


BnfT.i  Bch.  How  aft  we've  seen  yir  thrivin  stock  come  tytin 
hame,  Tarras  Poems  (1804)  61  (Jam.).  Bwk.  To  tyte  o'er  (Jam.). 
Gmg.  Collins  Gow.  Dial,  in  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  (1848-50)  IV.  223. 

2.  sb.   Continuous  walking  with  short  steps. 

Bnff.'  The  word  often  conveys  the  notion  of  weakness  and 
weariness. 

3.  A  little  person,     ib.         4.   adv.    With  short  steps, 

unsteadily.  'The  aul'  bodie  geed  tyte  doon  the  brae,'  ib. 

TITE,  adv.'  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakel.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan. 
Also  written  tight  Nhb.' ;  tyte  Abd.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  forms 
teyt  e.Yks.';  teyte  Cum.' ;  tit  Cum.'*  ne.Lan.'  [tait; 
tit.]  1.  Soon,  early;  readily,  willingly  ;  quickly ;  ^«m.  in 
phr.  as  tite,  as  soon,  as  lief.  See  Astite,  Stite,  adv.', 
Titter,  adv. ;  cf  tide,  adv. 

N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  Dur.'  v»^.Dur.'  Ah'd  as  tite  gan  this  way  as  that. 
Lakel.'2  Cum.'  Td  as  tite  dea't  as  nut;  Cum.*,  n.Yks.  (T.K.), 
n.Yks.i2*,  ne.Yks.',  e.Yks.'  m.Yks.'  I  had  as  tite  go  by  the 
waygate  as  the  Foss.  w.Yks.'  I'  private,  as  tite  as  i'  public,  ii. 
317  ;  w.Yks.5  As  tite  one  waay  as  t'other.  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 
2.  Straight,  directly. 

Sc.  The  reek  now  rises  tyte  frae  ilka  lum,  Edb.  Wkly.  Mag. 
(Oct.  28,  1773).  Abd.  Wi'  weet  and  wind  sae  tyte  into  my  teeth. 
That  wasliketocutmy  very  breath,  Ross/-/c/i'»o»'(?(i768)39,ed.  1812. 

[1.  And  he  torned  hym  as  tyte  and  thanne  toke  I  hede, 
P.  Plowman  (b.)  xiii.  319.  ON.  /;"//,  iieul.  of  tV^r,  frequent 
(Vigfusson).] 

TITE,  see  Tight,  adj.,  v.' 

TITEM,  sb.  Cor.3  [taitani.]  A  costume  for  wear 
when  neither  visiting  nor  working.     Cf.  hitem. 

TITER,  TITEREEN,  see  Titter,  adv.,  Titter-wren. 

TIT  FOR  TAUNT,  phr.    e.Lan.'    Tit  for  tat. 

TITHAND,  sb.     Obs.     Sc.     Tidings,  news. 

Fif.  Mine  be  the  embassage  to  carry  To  guid  Lord  Bishop  and 
Queen  Mary  The  tithand  o'  this  fiery-farie,  Tennant  Papistry 
(1827)  107. 

[Quhen  thai  of  this  deid  herd  tithand,  Barbour  Bruce 
(1375)  VI.  376.     ON.  tldiiidi,  tidings,  news  (Vigfusson).] 

TITHE,  sb.  and  v.  Irel.  Cum.  Glo.  Sun  w.Cy.  Som. 
Dev.  Also  written  tythe  Som.  [taitS.]  1.  sb.  In  comp. 
(1)  Tithe-barn,  a  barn  for  holding  tithe-corn  :  (2)  -dinner, 
a  dinner  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  collecting  of  tithes; 

(3)  -hen,  a  tithe-due  formerly  paid  on  the  poultry-yard ; 

(4)  -man,  (5)  -proctor,  a  collector  of  tithes  ;  (6)  -stook, 
every  tenth  stook  in  a  field  of  corn  formerly  set  aside  for 
tithe  ;  (7)  -stopple,  a  conspicuous  bunch  of  stubble  on  the 
'  tithe-stook.' 

(i)  w.Cy.  We  had  better  have  all  the  things  taken  to  our  tithe- 
barn.  Hare  Beofo;/ x4)r5(  1898)  139.  Som.  An  ancient  tythe-barn, 
more  massive  than  the  parish  church  now  standing  near  it,  Ray- 
mond Misterlon's  Mistake  (1888)  i.  (2)  Dev.  Tom  Plummer  died 
forty  years  ago  come  next  Duddington  tithe  dinner,  Mortimer  W. 
71/oo)s  (1895)  74.  (3)  Cum.*  (s.v.  Reek-hen).  (4)  Glo.  The  vicar's 
man  went  into  the  cornfields  and  placed  a  bough  in  every  tenth 
'  stook  ' ;  then  the  titheman  came  with  the  parson's  horses  and 
look  the  stuff  away  to  the  barn,  Gibbs  Cotswold  Vtll.  (1898)  36. 

(5)  Ir.  The  tilhe-proctors — the  men  who  collected  the  impost,  or, 
in  default  of  payment,  seized  the  stock  of  the  Catholic  peasants — 
were  objecls  of  intense  popular  haired,  MacDonagh  Ir.  Life{i&gB) 
229.  (6)  Cum.  Every  tenth  stook,  in  my  recollection,  had  a  sort 
of  horns  twisted  through  bands  from  the  top  or  hood-sheaves ; 
and  tliLSe  were  called  tithe-stooks,  before  the  Commutation, 
marked  by  the  lessee  of  tithe  (M.P.)  ;  Cum.'  (7)  Cum.'  ;  Cum.* 
Half  of  the  band  used  to  be  lifted  up  to  form  the  stopple.    Obs. 

2.  V.  To  take  a  large  share. 

Sur.  The  Kiwyers  do  tithe  the  money  for  getting  it  over  from 
Australia  (T.T.C.). 

TITHEN,  adj.    Dev.    [tai'tjan.]    Tithe,  given  as  tithe. 

To  nine  good  stomachs  with  our  whigg.  At  last  we  got  a  tithen 
pig,  Browne  Lydford  Law,  in  Page  E.tplor.  Drtmr.  (1889) 
Append.  293. 

TITHER,  s6.    Cum.   [tai'tJar.]  A  collector  or  owner  of 

tithes. 

In  one  of  my  father's  fields  I  remember  a  fine  crop  of  barley  or 
oats  from  which  he  had  nine  stacks  and  the  tither  one  (M.P.). 

TITHER,  7;.'  Ken.  [ti'Sar.]  To  trifle  ;  with  aioM/: 
to  waste  time.     (G.B.),  Ken.' 

TITHER,  V.'    Shr.'     [ti-tJ3(r).]    To  pet,  fondle. 
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TITHER,  adv.  e.Yks.'  [ticSafr).]  Thither,  to  that 
place.  '  Let's  gan  titlicr  an'  see  what's  up.' 

TITHER,  see  Titter,  adv.,  Tother,  adj. 

TITHERUP,  sh.  and  int.  Lan.  [ti'Sarap.]  1.  sb.  A 
hand-gallop.  Lan.'  Ct'.  tittup,  3.  2.  /;//.  An  exclama- 
tion used  to  rouse  or  quicken  any  one.    s.Lan.' 

TITHING,  sb.  Ken.  limp.  Wil.  Som.  Also  written 
tything  Wil.     [taiSin.]  1.  A  shock  of  ten  sheaves  ; 

the  sheaves  of  wheat  set  up  together  in  a  double  row  ; 
also  in  comp.  Tithing-shock.    See  Tething. 

Ken.  When  it  was  the  custom  to  take  titht  s  in  kind,  a  shock 
aKs'ays  consisted  of  ten  sheaves,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the 
tithe  owner.  Now  tlie  number  of  she.ives  in  a  sliock  is  uncertain  ; 
but  if  I  wanted  ten  sheaves  I  should  say  '  a  tithingshock'  (W.F.S.). 
Wil.  They  set  up  the  sheafs  in  double  rows,  usually  ten  sheaves 
together  (provincially  a  tything),  for  the  convenience  of  the 
tything-man,  Ref-oiis  Agiic.  (1793-1813)  76;  Wil.' 

Hence  Tything-man,  .si.  a  man  emplojcd  to  collect  the 
tithe-corn. 

Wil.   For  the  convenience  of  the  tything  man,  Rrporls  j^giir. 
(1783-1813)  76. 
2.  Obs.  An  old  division  of  land. 

Soni.  Tithings  and  hundreds  are  two  very  old  divisions  of  land, 
Hervey  Weilnwic  Cliioit.  (1887^  I.  115. 

Hence  Tithing-man,  sb.  a  parish  constable. 

Hnip.  The  name  of  TithinRiiian  carries  us  back  to  early  days, 
Capes  /fiic.  Li/e  i^igoi)  58.  Som.  One  d.ay  came  the  tilhing-man 
to  impress  the  boy  for  the  King's  service,  Raymond  Sitio/ie,  20. 

TITIMOUSE,  see  Titty-mouse. 

TITING,  sb.  Or.I.  [ti'tin.]  The  titlark  or  meadow 
pipit,  Aiithuspralensis.  Low  Fauna  (1813)  67  (Jam.)  ;  S.  & 
Ork.' 

TITIVATE,  V.  In  geii.  dial,  and  slang  use  in  Sc.  Ire!. 
Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  written  tittivait  Ir. ;  tittivate  Sc. 
Lakel.^'  Cum.  Wm.  n.Yks.  w.Yks.-  Lan.'  n.I.an.'  s.Lan.' 
l.Ma.  nw.Der.'  War.^  Shr.'  Brks.'  Hnt.  Cor.'^;  tittyvate 
Cum.*  w.Yks. ;  and  in  form  tittavate  Amer.  [titivet, 
tilivet.]  1.  To  dress  oneself  up  ;  to  make  smart  or 
spruce  ;  to  adorn.    Cf.  tiddivate. 

Sc.  (G.W.I  Dwn.  Takin  a  wee  kame  oot  o'  his  weskit  pokit  an' 
tittivaitin'  all"  his  heid  at  the  lukin' gless,  Lyttle /jW/yr/i</«(y  (1893) 
26.  II. Cy.  fJ.W.),  Lakel.',  Cuni.^"  Wni.  She  .  .  .  tittivated  him 
generally  till  she  had  converted  the  ungainly  hobbledehoy  into  a 
thoroughly  likely  young  man,  Ollivant  Owcl  Bob  (1898)  28:. 
n.Yks.  He's  titivated  hissel  up  an'  of  t'fair  (W.H.I.  e.Yks.' 
w.Yks.  Ah  tittyvated  mesen  up,  Toji  Treddlehovle  Bnimsla  Ann. 
(1847)  43;  w.Yks.25  Lan.'  IIoo'U  stond  tiltivating  hersel  afore 
th'  glass  for  an  hour.  n.Lan.',  m.Lan  ',  s.Lan.'  l.Ma.  They  had 
to  clane— sartinly — j'ou  know  I  mane — titivatin.  Buown  IVikh 
(1889)43.  nw.Der.'  Not.' Ah  must  go  and  titivate  if  we're  going 
to  church.  n.Lin,',  se. Lin.  (J.T.  B.)  sw.Lin.'  I  began  to  titivate 
the  poor  bairns  up.  Nhp.',  War.'^,  Shr.'  Glo.  What  a  time 
you've  bin  a  titivatin'  of  yourself  (A.B.).  Brks.',  Hnt.  (T.P.F.), 
Cor.'  Slang.  Slang  Did.  (1865).  [Amer.  Ridin  about,  titivated 
out  real  jam,  in  their  go-to-meetin  clothes,  Sam  Slick  Ctockmaker 
(1836)  ist  S.  xxvi.] 

Hence  Tittivation,  sb.  smartening,  sprucening. 

Ayr.  Many  nameless  tittivations  were  strenuously  insisted  on, 
AiNSLiE  Land  0/ Bums  fed.  1892)  Mem.  vii. 

2.  To  tidy,  clean,  put  in  order  ;  to  restore,  renovate ;  to 
repair  a  building. 

Cum.  Ye're  nigh  almost  alw.nys  as  thrangasThrop  wife,  tittyvating 
the  house  and  what  not,  Caine  Shad.  0/<;if  (1885)  151.  VVm.  Let 
us  tittivate  the  garden  up  (B.K.).  n.Yks.  He'll  titivate  his  shoes 
up  a  bit  (I.W.).  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.s  'Then,  ye're  titivating  up  a 
bit,  missis,  areyuh  ?' — tidying  the  house.  '  Tak'thisan'titivaate  it  up 
a  bit  an'  al  fotch  it  to  morn  at  neet.'  Lan.  Th'  ferry  boat,  as  had 
been  tittivated  up  o'  purpose,  Dottie  Kanibhs  1,1898)  159.  Not.^ 
n.Lin.'  Hcv  you  seed  Ketton  chech  sin'  it  was  tittiv.-iated  up? 
■W.Lin.' They've  titivated  the  house  up  as  well  .is  they  could.  I'm 
going  to  titivate  him  some  things  up  now.  Nhp.'  War.  My  coat 
brushed  or  my  hat  titivated  up.  Midi.  Cy.  Herald  {^ov.  10, 1898) ; 
War.'  Shr.'  Tliat  bonnet's  as  good  as  new.  if  yo'n  jest  tittivate 
the  trimmin'  a  bit.  Ess.  Mr.  Dcval  was  glad  enough  to  , .  .'  titivate  ' 
the  gardens  of  the  small  gentlefolks,  Baring-Gould  Golden  Feather, 
ii.  Cor.3  [Amer.  The  housens  need  tittavating,  Dial.  Notes 
C1896)  1.  334.] 

3.  To  flatter,  tickle, '  butter  up.' 


w.Sc.  How  she  titivates  his  pride  till  he  jalooses  that  the  best 
that's  gaun  is  nane  ower  guid  for  him  or  lier,  Henderson  Onr 
Jeanies  (1898)  338. 

TITIWIT,  si.     Suf.    [ti'ti-witl     The  ycllow-ammer, 

Eiiibeiiza  citiinella.     (P.II.E.),  (E.G.P.) 

TITLE,  V.  Hmp.  [taitl.]  To  entitle  ;  to  give  a  name 
or  title  to. 

I  don't  know  who  it  was  'at  first  titled  'em  (W.M.E  F.). 

TITLE,  TITLENE,  see  Tittle,  i;.',  Titlin(g. 

TITLIN(G,  sb.  Sc.  Ircl.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Also 
written  tittlinig  Sc;  and  in  form  titlene  Sc.n.Cy.  [ti  tlin.] 

1.  The  meadow  pipit,  Anthiis  praUnsis. 

Sc.  When  two  persons  are  so  intimate  that  the  one  obsequiously 
follows  the  other  it  is  said,  '  They  are  as  grit  as  the  gowk  and  the 
titlene,'  or  the  names  of  these  birds  are  ludicrously  imposed  on 
them  (Jam.)  ;  Curruca,  the  titling,  Wedderburn  Voeab.  (1673)  16 
(Jam.).  s.Sc.  The  gowk  and  the  tittlin,  Wii.soN  7"<i/<s  (1836)  III. 
221.  Ayr.  '  I'he  gowk  and  the  tilling,'  as  the  two  boys  were 
called,  Galt  Sir  A.  Il'ylie  ,1822)  iv.  Ir.  Smith  Birds  (1887)  181. 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  It  consorts  with  the  cuckoo,  and  is  sometimes  called 
'cuckoo's  titlin.'  Dur.  Cuckoo's  titling,  Swainson  Birds  (1885) 
46.  Cum.'*  ne.Yks.'  At  Kilvington  the  young  cuckoo  and  its 
foster-mother  are  still  called  '  t'gowk  an'  titling'  (s.v.  Gawk>. 
w.Yks. 3  When  two  persons  are  constantly  seen  in  company  to- 
gether, the  one  in  somewhat  obsequious  attendance  on  the  other, 
they  are  said  to  be  '  like  gowk  and  titling  '  (s.v.  Gowk). 

2.  The  hedge-sparrow,  Accentor  modidaris. 

Sc.  Lav'rock's  legs  and  titlins  taes.  And  a'  sic  dainties  my 
mannie  shall  hae.  Chambers  Pop.  Rhymes  (1870)  26;  (Jam.) 
n.Cy.  Swainson  Birds  (1885)  29.     m.Yks.' 

[ON.  iitliitgr,  a  tit,  sparrow  (Vigfusson).] 

TITMAL,  sb.  Chs.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  tittimaw 
Chs.' ;  tittymal  nw.Dev.'  [titm9l,  -raq.]  A  titmouse, 
a  bird  belonging  to  the  family  Paridar,  esp.  the  blue  tit- 
mouse, Panis  caenilciis. 

Chs.  Science  Gossip  (1865)  36 ;  Chs.',  nw.Dev.i  Dev.,  Cor.  So 
called  from  the  strongpcckingof  its  beak,  Swainson  S/Vrfs (1885' 34. 

TITMAUPS,  sb.  Chs,'3  [titm9ps.]  A  titmouse,  a 
bird  belonging  to  the  family  Paridae. 

TIT'R,  see  Titter,  adv. 

TITSAM,  adj.  Sh.I.  [titsam.]  Short-tempered, 
easily  offended, 'tetchy.'     S.  &  Ork.»     Cf.  titty,  (7^.* 

TITSUM,  sb.  Sus.  Som.  Uev.  Also  in  forms  tetsan 
nw.Dev.';  titsy  Sus.  n.Dev. ;  titzen  Cor.  [ti'tsam.]  A 
corruption  of  the  plant-name  'tutsan,'  Ilypeiicuni  Andro- 
saeiuiiiH.    Also  in  to«//>.  Titsy-leaf ;  cf.  tipsen. 

Sus.  (S.P.H.),  w.Sora.'  Dev.  We  always  calls  it  titsum,  Reports 
P»ow«r.  (1883)95;  Dev.*  n.Dev.  i,B.&H.).  nw.Dev.', Cor.  (B.&  H.) 

TITSY,  TITT,  see  Titsum,  Tit,  sb.\  v.' 

TIT-TA,  sb.     Obs.    Sc.    A  child's  name  for  '  father." 

Abd.  To  the  door  Again  it  runs,  '  Tit-ta '  to  ca'  me,  Wi'  a'  its 
power.  Still  CoWnr'i- Skh(/(7v  (1845)  144.  Ayr.  If  I  blush  when 
thou  shalt  ca'  me  Tit-ta  or  daddy.  Burns  Poet's  IVclconie,  st.  i. 

TIT-TAT-TOE,  sb.  Lin.  War.  Brks.  Hnt.  Lon.  Wil. 
Amer.    Also  written  tit  tat-to  se. Lin.  Wil. ;  -too  War.^ 

1.  The  game  of '  noughts  and  crosses.' 

Lin.',  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.),  War.^  Brks.'  '  Tit-tat-toe,  My  first  go," 
being  said  by  the  one  who  first  makes  three  crosses,  or  noughts 
in  a  row.  Hnt.  A  game  among  boys  on  a  slate  iT.P.F.).  Lon. 
Peacock  Gl.  (1889"  (s.v.  Tip-tap-toc).  [Amer.  Checkers  and  tit- 
tat-toe,  and  fo.\-and-geese,  and  set  down  games  like  those,  Slosson 
Fo.yglove  (1898)  11. 1 

2.  The  game  of  threepenny  madell.'     See  Madell. 
Wil.  At  Deverill  this  name  is  applied  to  the  game  of  '  three- 
penny madell,'  from  the  exclamation  when  the  third  man  is  suc- 
cessfully placed  in  the  row  (G. K.D. ). 

3.  A  children's  game ;  see  below.    Cf.  tick-tack-to(e. 
Lon.  A  round  is  drawn  which  is  divided  into  as  many  divisions 

as  is  thought  necessary,  sixteen  being  generally  the  least.  These 
divisions  are  each  numbered,  the  centre  containing  a  higher  figure 
than  any  in  the  divisions,  usually  25,  50,  or  100.  Several  children 
can  play.  They  each  have  a  place  or  square  allotted  to  them  on 
the  slate  in  which  to  record  the  numbers  they  obtain.  A  space  is 
allotted  to  '  Old  Nick '  or  the  '  Old  Man.'  The  players  alternately 
take  a  pencil  in  their  right  hand  ^holding  it  point  downwards  on 
I  and  tapping  each  number  with  it),  and  shutting  their  eyes  move 
round  and  round  the  diagram  saying  :  '  Tit,  tat,  toe,  my  first  go, 
Three  jolly  butcher  boys  all  in  a  row.    Stick  one  up,  stick  one 
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down,  Stick  one  in  the  old  man's  ground,'  stopping  and  keeping 
the  pencil  in  an  upright  position  when  the  last  word  is  said.  The 
player  then  opens  his  ej'es  and  registers  in  his  square  the  number 
at  which  the  pencil  stopped.  This  number  is  then  scratched 
through  on  the  diagram  to  signify  that  it  is  taken  ;  the  other 
players  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first ;  then  the  first 
one  begins  again.  This  is  continued  till  all  the  numbers  are 
scratched  out  or  till  one  of  the  players  puts  his  pencil  into  the 
centre  and  thus  wins  the  game.  If  all  the  figures  are  taken  before 
the  centre  is  touched,  the  game  goes  to  the  '  Old  Man  '  or  '  Old 
Nick.*  Also  if  one  player  puts  his  pencil  in  a  division  already 
taken  he  records  nothing  and  loses  that  turn;  this  is  also  the  case 
if  after  the  verse  is  repeated  the  pencil  is  found  to  be  on  a  division 
or  boundary  line  or  outside  the  round,  Gomme  Games  (1898)  II. 
296-7  ;  (A.B.C.) 

TITTEM-A-TAUTER,  see  Titter-totter. 

TITTER,  s6.'  e.An.»  [tit3(r).]  A  teat.  See  Tit,  sA.^, 
Titty,  sb.^ 

TITTER,  v}  and  si.'  Sc.  Not.  Nhp.  Won  Hrf.  e.An. 
Som.  Dev.  Amen  Also  written  tytter  Bnff.' ;  and  in 
forms  teater  Hrf.°;  teeter  Suf.  Ess.  Amen;  tyter  Dev. 
[ti'tsfr;  trta(r).]  1.  v.  To  totter;  to  shake  ;  to  go  on  one 
side  ;  to  walk  with  a  weak,  faltering  step. 

Bnff."  Wor,Takecare,thetabletitters(,H.K.;.  Hrf.',  Suf.(C.L.F.) 
Ess.  A  watchmaker  said  of  a  wheel  of  which  the  pivot  was  bent, 
'  It  teeters,'  i.e.  it  goes  on  one  side  (S.P.H.).  [Amer.  That  evening 
he  teetered  into  the  Senate  saloon  on  his  high  heels,  Mmtsey's 
Mag.  (Jan.  1901)  484.] 

2.  Comb.    Titter-ripe,  ready  to  fall,  on  the  verge  of 

tottering. 

Not.  She  was  titter  ripe,  Prior  Foyist  Flk.  (1901)  51. 

3.  To  shiver,  tremble.    S.  &  Ork.',  Suf.  (Hall.),  (E.G.P.) 

4.  To  quiver  ;  to  twitter. 

Lnk.  The  linlie's  tittering  sang.  Miller  Willie  IVinkie  (ei.  1902) 
13.  n.Dev.  The  child  gied  a  little  tittering  scrit,  an'  her  drawed 
un  closer,  Zack  Dutislable  IVeir {i()oi)  217. 

5.  To  play  at  see-saw  ;  to  swing  up  and  down. 

Nhp.'  Hrf.°  To  be  shaken  up  and  down  as  on  the  bough  of  a 
tree.     e.An.'     [Amer.  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  343.] 

6.  To  stutter,  stammer. 

w.Som.*  Wuy-s-n  zai'  haut-s  u-gau-ut  vur  zai-,  neat  buyd 
tut'ureen  dhae*ur  sae-um-z  u  aa*feol  bab-ue'n?  [Why  dost  not  say 
what  (thou)  hast  got  for  (to)  say,  not  bide  stuttering  there  same 
as  a  half  fool  baboon  ?]  'Tis  a  terr'ble  pity  the  boy  should  littery 
zo.     nw.Dev.* 

7.  To  work  in  a  weak,  trifling  manner.  Bnff.'  8.  To 
gossip,  ib.  9.  sb.  A  trembling,  shaking  condition ;  a 
sorry  plight ;  ruin. 

Bnff.'  Rxb.  An  unco  titter  ye'd  hae  been  in  the  morn  an  he 
hadna  come,  Hamilton  Outlaws  [iSg-])  278.  Hrf.^  Allon  the  teater. 
10.  A  see-saw.  s.Wor.*,  se.Won',  Hrf.  (W.W.S.),  Dev. 
(Hall.)      See   Titter-totter.  11.    A   weak,   faltering 

manner  of  walking ;  work  done  in  a  weak,  trifling  mannen 
Bnff.'      12.  Silly  gossip,    ib.      13.  One  who  gossips,     ib. 

[1.  Cp.  ON.  lilrtj,  to  shake,  shiver  (Vigfusson).] 

TITTER,  adv.,  adj.  and  v?-  Sc.  Nhb.  Dun  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  ?w.Cy.  Also  in  forms  teyther  e.Yks.'; 
tighter  Dur.  ;  tita  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  titer  Nhb.'  ;  tither  Wm. 
n.Yks.';  tit'r  Cum.;  titther  Wm.  w.Yks. ;  titt'r  Cum. 
[ti'tar  ;  titJa(r.]  1.  adv.  and  adj.  Sooner,  earlier,  more 
quickly  ;  rather,  more  readily.    See  Tite,  adv!^  ;  cf  tidder. 

Sc.  I  had  titter  die  than  live  wi'  him  a  j'ear,  Ramsay  Tea-Tabh 
A/iSf.  (1724)  I.  60,  ed.  1871.  n.Cy.  (K,  s.v.  Tider),N.Cy.'2  Nhb.' 
Titer  him  nor  me.  Dur.  Gibson  f/jft-IFfatrfn/e  G/.  (1870).  Lakel.'; 
LakeL^Thoo'll  gang  titter  if  thoo  gangs  bi  thisel.  Cum.*  I'd  titter 
hev't  young  'an.  Wm.  '  It's  beath  titther  an'  bainer,'  i.e.  quicker  in 
time  and  a  better  road  (J.M.).  n.Yks.  He  had  come  titter  if  he 
had  knawn.  Meriton  Praise  y4/f  (1684)  1.  287  ;  n.Yks."",  ne. Yks.' 
e.Yks.'  It  may  be  seeah,  bud  Ah  sud  think  it's  teyther  tother  way. 
m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  They  agreSad,  that  w'ether  deed  titther,  t'other 
were  te  give  'im  a  'oonderd  poond  wi'  'im  (F.P.T.)  ;  w.Yks.'* 
Lan.  It  bungs  'em  down,  titter  or  latter— as  how  strung  they  arc, 
Waugh  Chiin.  Co«w  (1874)  8,  ed.  1878;  Lan.l,n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.', 
B.Lan.i     ?w.Cy.  Bailey  (1721). 

Hence  (i)  Titterer,  adv.  sooner;  (2)  Titterest,  adj. 
soonest,  quickest,  nearest;  (3)  Titterly,  adj.  early, forward; 
(4)  Tittermost,  adj.  and  adv.,  see  (2). 

(I)  Cum.  I'll  be  there  titterer  than  thou  (H.W.).     (2)  n.Yks. 


This  is  the  titterest  way  (T.K.) ;  n.Yks.';  n.Yks.«  I'd  titter  gan 
t'titherest  rooad.  m.Yks.'  ^3)  n.Yks.'  '  A  titterly  mak','  of  peas, 
potatoes,  &c.  ;  n.Yks. 2  A  titterly  crop.  'She  was  mair  titterly  wi' 
him  afoore  they  were  wed,  than  he  wi'  her,'  the  woman  was  more 
forward  in  the  courtship  than  the  man  ;  n.Yks."  (^4)  Lakel.'^,  Cum.'* 

2.  Phr.  (1)  titter-a-call,  an  agreement  made  between 
persons  that  the  one  who  first  wakes  shall  call  the  others  ; 
(2)  — and  better,  the  sooner  the  better;  (3)  — gait  in,  the 
first  word  or  start  in  anything;  (4)  — rather,  sooner, 
rather;  (5)  — tae,  sooner  to  hand,  more  forward;  (6) 
—  call  the  latter  up,  (7)  —  tip  and  call,  (8)  —  tip  call,  (9)  —  up 
call  the  other  up,  see  (i);  (10)  — up  the  sprunt  or  brant, 
hover,  the  first  up  the  hill  must  wait  for  the  others. 

(i)  w.Yks.  Hamilton  Niigae  Lit.  (i84i'l  338.  (21  LakeL'  Titter 
an  better.  m.Yks.'  Well,  '  titter  an'  better,'  as  t'theaker  said  by 
t'dinner.  w.Yks.'*  (3)  w.Yks.' Thouz  nut  a  morsel  o' patience, 
thou  will  hev  titter  gait  in  omme,  ii.  301.  (4)  SIk.  Still  used  by 
old  people  (Jam.).  (5)  n.Yks.'  Thae  peas  coonis  titter  tae.  than 
onny  ithers  Ah  kens  ;  n.Yks.^  They  come  titter-tae  than  t'others. 
(6i  Cum.  '  How  if  one  should  sleep  too  long? '  '  Well  then,  th'  titter 
Co'  th'  latter  up,'  Waugh  Seaside  Lakes  (1861)  ii.  (7)  w.Yk'.  Leeds 
Merc.  Siippl.  (Apr.  15,  leggX  (8)  n.Cy.  Titter  up  ka  (Hall.). 
Wm.  (J.T.\  ne.Yks.',  w.Yks.  (H.V.),  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.'  (9) 
Cum.  (M.P.),  Cum.'  Wm.  We  set  d.isvn  that  titter  up  sud  coe 
tudder  up  neisht  mornin,  Wheeler  Dial.  (1790)  112;  (J.M.) 
n.Yks.  (T.K.)  ^lo)  n.Yks.  (T.S.);  n.Yks.^  T'titter  up  t'sprunt 
mun  ower  a  bit.  w.Yks.'  Titter  up'  t'brant  hovver,  ii.  288.  Lin. 
Brown  Lit.  Laiir.  {i8go)  Iiilrod.  15,  footnote. 

3.  Nearer. 

w.Yks.   'Where  does   Mr.   B live!"   'Oh!    t'itter  door' 

(F.P.T.). 

4.  V.  With  up  :  to  agree  that  the  person  first  awake  shall 
call  the  others.    w.Yks.  (S.P.U.) 

TITTER,  see  Tetter,  sb. 

TITTER  -  A  -  TOTTER,  TITTER  •  CUM  -  TOTTER, 
TITTERAVATE,  see  Titter-totter,  Tittervate. 

TITTEREEN,  see  Titter-wren. 

TITTEREL,  sb.  Nrf.  Sus.  [titersl.]  The  whimbrel, 
Numenius  phaeopus. 

Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  45.  Sus.  Swainson 
Birds  (1885)  199. 

TITTERIBUM,  sb.  Obs.  Bdf.  A  titmouse,  a  bird 
belonging  to  the  fainily  Paridae.     (J.W.B.) 

TITTERISH,  flfi^:  e.An.'=  [titarij.]  Tottery,  unstable, 
ready  to  fall.     See  Titter,  v} 

TITTER-TOTTER,  sb.  and  adj  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lin. 
Won  e.An.  Also  in  forms  teetamatorter  Suf. ;  tee- 
tawter  Suf. ;  teeter-cumtauter  e.An.'  ;  teetermatorter 
Nrf  ;  teter-cum  tawter  e.Cy.  ;  tittematauter  e.An.' ; 
titter-atotter  se.Won' ;  tittercum-totter  e.An.' ;  titter- 
tatter  n.Cy. ;  titticumtawta  Suf.' ;  tittimatorter  Suf. ; 
tittykuratawtah  Suf  ;  titty-ma-torter  Nrf.  1.  sb.  A 
see-saw.     See  Titter,  j;.'  10. 

Rxb.  Tcesdale  Gl.  (1849)  (s.v.  Shig-shog).  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790). 
se.Wor.',  e.Cy.  (Hall.),  e.An.'  Nrf.  The  ship  heaved  up  and 
down  like  a  teetermatorter.  Spilling  Giles  (1872)  ii ;  Cozens- 
Hardy  B/oirrf  Nrf,  (1893)  56.  Suf.  They  was  a  playin'  on  the 
teetawter  (^C.G.B.);  (C.S.F.);  Raven  Hist.  Suf.  (1895)  264; 
Suf.'  Children  while  enjoying  this  recreation  have  a  song  of 
appropriate  cadence,  the  burden  of  which  is — 'Tittykum-tawtah 
— the  ducks  in  the  water,  Tittykumtahtah — the  geese  follow  aater,' 
ib.  (s.v.  Tawtah). 

2.  adj.  In  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  on  the  balance ; 
Jig.  in  a  wavering  or  hesitating  condition  of  mind.  w.Yks.', 
n.Lin.' 

TITTERVATE,  v.  e.An.  Som.  Also  in  form  tittera- 
vate  e.An.'    To  aggravate,  tease,  incense  ;  to  perplex. 

e.An.'  w. Som.'  'Tis  a  pity  eens  they  can't  get  on  ;  but  her  do 
tittervate  n  [tiifurvae  ut]  terr'ble. 

TITTER-WREN,  sb.  Glo.  Suf.  Also  in  forms  titereen, 
tittereen  Suf  [ti'tsren.]  1.  The  wren.  Troglodytes 
parvulus.  Glo.'  Suf  Sa'cHf?  Goss/^i  (1882)  215;  (G.E.D.) 
See  Titty,  sb."  2.  The  goldcrest,  Regulus  cristatus. 
Suf  e.An.  Dy.  Times  (1892). 

TITTERY,  adj.  Den  e.An.  Dev.  Also  in  form  teetery 
Suf  [titsri.]  1.  Tottery,  unstable,  ready  to  fall ;  easily 
upset,  shaky.     See  Titter,  v.' 

e.An.'^     Suf  That  illness  made  him  wonnerful  teetery  (C.G.B.). 
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2.  Couth.  Tittery-tat.with  a  tapping  motion,  beating  time. 
Der.  Sinninat  spii  itty,  siimmat  as'll  mck  my  feet  go  lillcrytat, 

Gilchrist  line  Bargain  (1898)  47. 

3.  Small. 

Dev.  I  don't  like  the  looks  on't.  It's  too  tittery  to  my  thinking, 
Repoiis  I' I  ovine.  (1889). 

TITTEST,  adj.  and  aiiv.  w.Yks.'  Soonest.  See 
Titter,  adv.  1. 

TITTHER,  see  Tetter,  sb..  Titter,  adv. 

TITTICUMTAWTA,  see  Titter  totter. 

TITTIDOL,  sh.  Not.  [titidol.]  A  lazy,  ill-contriving 
woman.     Cf.  tiddy-doll,  s.v.  Tiddy,  adj.  3. 

s.Not.  Such,  for  instance,  as  will  be  a  slattern  at  home  though 
flashily  dressed  abroad.  '  She's  such  a  tittidol ;  she  meks  no  sort 
of  a  wile  for  'im  '  '  I.P.K.). 

TITTIMATORTER,  TITTIMAW,  see  Titter-totter, 
Titmal. 

TITTISH,  adj.  Sc.  (Jam.)  [ti'tij.]  Captious,  testy, 
ill-humoured.     See  Titty,  adj.'' 

TITTLE,  t'.'  Or.I.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 
Glo.  Lon.  e.An.  Sus.  [titl.]  1.  To  tickle;  to  gall, 
irritate  ;  a  dial,  form  of  tickle.'     Cf.  tiddle,  v.^ 

Or.I.  Ellis  Pronunc.  (1889)  V.  806;  Dennison  Gl.,  ib.  810. 
w.Yks.  As  sewer  as  iver  shoo  starts  o'  black  leeadin'  on 
a  Friday  afternooin,  an'  gets  her  hands  as  mucky  as  a  sweep,  her 
nose  end's  sewer  to  tittle  like  mad,  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (^1888)  8, 
in  Lefiis  Merc.  Suppl.  (Apr.  22,  1899).  s.Lan.',  Not.',  n.Lin.', 
Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.^,  Glo.',  e  An.'  Suf.'  A  tittled  me  ta  dead 
amost.     e.  Sub.  Hollowav. 

Hence  (i)  Titler,  si.  an  iron  pin  used  to  remove  a  bung 
from  a  cask  ;  cf.  tickler,  sb.  4 ;  (2)  Tittlish,  adj.  ticklish. 

(i)Lon.  A  name  given  in  the  oil-trade  to  an  iron  implement 
about  nine  inches  long  (W.W.S.).     (2)  Not.',  Lei.',  War.^ 

2.  Phr.  tillle  my  fancy,  the  pansy,  Viola  tricolor.  e.An.', 
Suf.'  3.  To  lose  time  by  fiddling  about,  to  waste  time 
by  doing  anything  ineffectually. 

Cmb.  I  could  par'  [pare]  the  fut  with  a  buttress  while  another 
is  tiltlin'  over  it  with  a  draw-knife  (W.W.S.). 

TITTLE,  v.'^  and  si.'  Sc.  War.  Shr.  w.Cy.  Dev.  Cor. 
Also  in  forms  title  Sc.  (Jam.);  tytle  Bnff.'  [till.]  1.  v. 
To  tattle  ;  to  talk  idly  ;  to  prate. 

Sc.  Otherwise  I  should  have  .  .  .  titled  in  the  queen's  ear  that 
her  rebellious  subjects  .  .  .  should  have  been  exemplarily  punished 
as  rebels  and  trayters,  Melvill  Mem.  (1683)  Aiillior's  Ad  I.  (Jam.) 
Ayr.  They  were  a'  littlin'  thegither  and  talkin'  in  this  manner, 
Service  Dr.  Ditgiiid (ed.  1887)  77.  Cor.  A'.  £/  O.  (1854)  ist  S. 
X.  441. 

Hence  Tittler,  sA.  a  babbler;  a  tell-tale.     War.^ 

2.  Comb.  Tittle-goose,  a  tattling,  foolish  person  ;  a  tell- 
tale. 

Shr.'  '  Han'ee  'card  whad  Nancy  Bowen's  bin  sayin'?'  'No, 
I  'anna,  an  it  dunna  much  matter  whad  sich  a  tittle-goose  as  'er 
says.'  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  Dev.'  He  scrubb'd  her  off,  way.  Pray, 
Mrs.  Tittle-goose,  none  of  your  documentizing,  19. 

3.  sb.  Gossip,  idle  prating ;  a  small  talk.  Bnff.'  Cor. 
N.  &*  Q.  (1854)  ist  S.  X.  441.        4.  An  idle  talker.     Bnff.' 

[1.  Cp.  And  somme  were  tituleris  and  to  the  kyng 
went.  And  fformed  him  of  foos  that  good  flVendis  weren, 
Ricli.  Redeless  (1399)  iv.  57.] 

TITTLE,  sb.'  Obs.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.] In  phr.  ti/lles  and  tallies,  clots  of  dirt  hanging 
to  the  tail  of  a  cow  or  sheep. 

The  tittles  and  tattles  that  hang  frae  her  tail  Wad  muck  an  acre 
o'  land,  KisLOCH  Ballad  Bi.  (1827^  42,  ed.  1868. 

TITTLE,  adj.,  adv.  and  sb.^  Sc.  Brks.  [ti  tl.]  1.  adj. 
Little,  tiny.       Brks.  She  be's  a  smart  tittle  bit  better  (W.W.S.}. 

2.  adv.  Very  lightly. 

Brks.'  A  gin  or  trap  is  said  to  be  set  very  'tittle'  when  it  will 
strike  on  the  slightest  touch. 

3.  sb.  A  small  thing  of  any  kind.     Gall.  (J.M.) 
TITTLEBAT,  sb.     Lin.  Lon.     [ti  tl-bat,  -baet.]     The 

sticklebat,  GasterosUiis  trachurits. 

n.Lin.'  Lon.  His  true  title  .  .  .  ought  to  be  stickleback  (with  its 
vulgar  London  variant  Tittlebat),  Cornh.  Mag.  (Apr.  1887)  404. 
[Dickens /'/(■*»'/■<■*(  1837")  i  ;  Satchell  (1879).] 

TITTLE-TAGS,  s6. //.  limp,  [titl-taegz.]  The  gnat 
larva  found  in  soft  water.    (W.NI.E.F.) 


TITTLING,  ppL  adj.  Ess.  Dev.  Also  in  form  tyteling 
Dev.     |ti'tlin.|       1.  Shaky,  rickety,  unsafe. 

Dev.  'lis  a  tyteling   'ooden    burge,   by    gar:  PuLtwn  Skelchts 
(1842)  152,  ed.  187 1. 
2.  Applied  to  a  horse  that  stands  with  its  fore-knees 
bent.     Ess.  (S.P.H.) 

TITTLING,  TITTOR,  see  Tiddling,  Tatie. 

TITTUP,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 
Brks.  Suf  Also  written  titup  Sc.  Lan.'  Brks.'  Suf. 
[ti'tap.]       1.  V.   To  shake  ;  to  be  unsteady;  to  upset.  Lei.' 

Hence  Tittupy,(T<i^'.  unsteady, shaky, rickety.  Not.', Lei.' 

2.  To  canter,  gallop ;  to  trip ;  to  walk  in  an  affected 
manner;  to  step  lightly. 

Sc.  To  notice  the  'Dear  me's'  and  '  Oh  laa's'  of  the  titupping 
misses,  Scott  St.  Ronan  (1824)  xiii.  Lei.'  Nhp.'  She  went 
tittuping  along.      Suf.  (H.H.) 

3.  sb.   A  canter;  an  easy  gallop. 

w.Yks.',  Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Not.',  Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.s 

4.  A  large  social  gathering  ;  a  dance  ;  a  festivity. 
War.^  A  female  factory  hand  was  heard  to  say  to  her  friend  on 

one  occasion  when   rejoicings  were  afloat,  and  during  dancing, 
'  I  hav'nt  seen  such  a  tittup  as  this  since  father  died.' 

5.  A  term  in  the  card-game  of  Loo. 

Brks.'  When  but  one  player  has  put  into  the  pool  a  single  card 
is  dealt  round  face  upwards,  and  all  but  the  person  holding  the 
winner  have  to  subscribe  to  a  fresh  pool. 

6.  A  falsehood,  fib.         Nhp.'  You're  telling  tittups. 

7.  A  moment ;  an  instant.     ne.Lan.' 

TITTY,  adj.^  and  sb.'  n.Cy.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Nhp. 
War.  Hnt.  e.An.  Ken.  Sus.  Hmp.  Dev.  [ti'ti.]  1.  adj. 
Small,  tiny,  little.     See  Tit,  si.'  2. 

Wm.  Lile  titty  Bobby  .  .  .  thowt  heed  swin  his  waes  t'baenast 
geeat  owert  moss.  Spec.  Dial.  (1885  1  pt.  iii.  10.  ne.Lan.'  Nhp.' 
There's  only  a  titty  bit  o' candle.  Hnt.  (T.P.F.}  e.An.'  S..me- 
times  pleonastically,  little-titty.  Nrf.  So  doant  you  mind  a  titty 
bit,  Cozens-Hardy  iJronrf  A'//  (1893)  20.  ne.Ken.  (H.M.  1  Sus. 
Holloway.  Hmp.' a  little  titty  cat.  Dev.  A  titty  piece  of  cake, 
Reports  Provinc.  (1884)  33. 

2.  Camp,  (i)  Titty-doy,  (a)  a  diminutive  object;  gen. 
applied  to  persons;  (b)  small,  diminutive;  (2)  -tiny,  (3) 
•totty,  very  small,  extremely  tiny. 

(I  a,  b)  e.Yks.'  (2)  Ken.  (G.B.)  (3)  Nhp.',  e.An.'  Nrf. 
Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  56. 

3.  sb.  A  cat,  kitten  ;  a  pet  name  for  a  cat  or  kitten  ;  also 
in  comp.  Titty-puss(y.     See  Tit,  si.'  6. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.),  n.Yks.  il.W.;,  e.Yks.',  w.Yks.',  e.Lan.',  n.Lin.' 
Nhp.  Now  she  wails  o'er  Titty's  bones  With  anguish  deep,  Clare 
Village  Minst.  (1821)  I.  165.  War.*  This  term  would  only  be 
applied  to  an  unweaned  kitten. 

Hence  Titty-paum,  sb.  the  catkins  of  the  willow,  Sali.x 
alba. 

w.Yks.  Si  theh  what  a  lot  o'  titty-paums  o'  yond  tree  (jE.B.). 

4.  A  rabbit.       w.Yks. 'E's  gooin' to  snare  titties  wi"t  (F.P.T.). 

5.  A  louse. 

w.Yks.  Ah  copt  six  titties  on  ahr  babby's  heead  (/E.B."!. 
TITTY,  sb.'^    Glo.  Oxf.  Suf.  Wil.  Som.  Dev.    [titi.] 

1.  The  wren.  Troglodytes  parvultis.    See  Tit, -•■i.* 

Glo."  Oxf.'  '  'Ec's  fund  a  titty's  nest  and  is  laughing  at  the 
eggs.'     Said  of  a  person  that  is  laughing  at  nothing,  MS.  add. 

2.  Comp.  (i)  Titty-todger,  (2)  -wren,  the  wren,  T.par- 
vulus.    See  Titter-wren. 

(I)  Som.  A^.  &-  Q.  (1877)  5th  S.  viii.  358.  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl. 
(1873).  Dev.  SwAiNSON  fiiVrfi- (1885)  35.  (2)  Glo.'  Suf.'  Cock 
Robin  and  Titty-wren  Are  the  Almighty's  cock  and  hen.     Wil.' 

TITTY,  sb.^  Yks.  Lan.  Stf.  Chs.  Der.  Not.  War.  Wor. 
Shr.  Glo.  Oxf  Brks.  Mid.  e.An.  Ken.  Som.  Cor.     [titi.] 

1.  A  teat ;  the  nipple  of  the  breast ;  a  mother's  breast. 
See  Tit,  sb.',  Tet,  si. 

n.Yks.  (I.W.),  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Goa  an  snoozic  to  thi  titty, 
Hartley  Dill.  (iZ6%')  ist  S.  16;  w.Yks.*,  Lan.',  m.Lan.',  s.Lan.', 
ens'.  Not.  ^L.C.M.',  s.Not.  tJ.P.K.\  War.=».  s.Wor.',  Shr.'s, 
Glo.  (A.B.),  Oxf.'  MS.  add.,  Brks.',  w.Mid.  (W.P.M.\  e.An.'* 
Nrf.  I  should  think  that's  a  pity  mother  weaned  me— she  oughter 
let  me  suck  the  titty  now,  Emerson  Son  of  Fens  (1892)  335.  Ken. 
(D.W.L.),  w.Som.',  Cor.'"  (s.v.  Tiddy). 

2.  Mother's  milk;  pap;  the  contents  of  an  infants 
feeding-bottle. 

n.Yks.  vI.W.),  n.Yks.*,  e.Yks.',  w.Yks.',  Lan.',  e.Lan.'    s.Lan.' 
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Gi'  that  chylt  some  titty,  an'  stop  it'  din.  s.Chs.'  The  little  kitlins 
han  bin  havin' some  titlj'.  nw.Der.'  s.Not.  Hes  it 'ed  it  titty? 
(J.P.K.)  War.23,  Wor.  (J.W.P.),  Shr.'^,  Oxf.'  MS.  a(lc/.,Kea. 
(D.W.L.)  w.Som.'  Here  then,  my  pretty,  mother  will  give  him 
some  titty.     Cor.^  (s.v.  Tiddy). 

3.  Coiiip.  (i)  Titty-bottle,  (a)  an  infant's  feeding-bottle  ; 
(b)  the  bottle  from  which  cade  lambs  are  fed  ;  (2)  -mog, 
a  child  frequently  at  the  breast. 

(i,  a)  w.Yks.  (H.L.)  Lan.  He's  suckin'  th'  sofy  bowster  i'th 
bar  an'  doesno'  know  but  it's  a  titty-bottle,  Brierley  Cotters,  iv. 
s.Lan.l,  War.s3  (■  j)  War.3  (2)  Stf.,  War.,  Wor.,  Glo.  Northall 
Flh.  Phr.  (i894\ 

TITTY,  sb."  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Lan.  [ti-ti.]  1.  A 
children's  word  for  'sister' ;  a  young  girl. 

Sc.  I  wad  get  my  mither  bestowed  wi"  her  auld  graning  tittie, 
Auntie  Meg,  Scutt  Old  Mortality  (1816)  xiii.  Ayr.  It's  but  your 
tittie, — Lass,  dinna  fright,  Fisher  Poems  (1790)  147.  Lnk.  His 
titties  lang  mourn't  the  fate  o'  their  brither,  Hamilton  Poems 
(1865)  150.  Feb.  Yonder  sty  .  .  .  My  titty  built,  and  I,  Liutonn 
Green  1  ibSs)  44,  ed.  1817.  Dmf.  My  titty  Meg  our  joys  had  seen, 
Johnstone  Poei)is  (^1820)  132.  N.Cy.'  Black  titty  Bet.  Nhb.  For 
wiv  his  blear-e'ed  titty.  Grief,  Wilson  Pitman's  Pay  (1843^  46; 
Nhb.i  Cum.  My  titty  Greace  and  Jenny  Bell  Are  gangen  bye  and 
bye,  Anderson  Ballails  (ed.  1808)  i;  Cum.'',  ne.Lan.' 
2.  Coiiip.  Tittie-billie,  an  equal ;  a  match. 
Rxb.  Tarn's  a  great  thief  but  Will's  tittie-billie  wi'  him  (Jam.). 
TITTY,  adj.'^  Sc.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form  tatty  Rxb. 
[ti'ti.J  1.  Captious,  testy  ;  having  a  bad  temper.  Rnf , 
Rxb.  See  Tit,  sb*  2.  Of  the  wind :  gusty,  strong, 
boisterous.     n.Sc. 

TITTYHAUPS,TITTYKUMTA'WTAH,TITTYMAL, 
see  Titty-ups,  Titter-totter,  Titmal. 
TITTY-MA-TORTER,  see  Titter-totter. 
TITTY-MOUSE,  si.i  Lan.Nrf.  Also  written  titimouse 
Nrf;  and  in  form  tittymeawse  s.Lan.  [ti'timeus  ;  Lan. 
•mes.]  A  titmouse,  a  bird  of  the  family  Paridae,  esp.  the 
long-tailed  titmouse,  Acredula  rosea. 

s.Lan.  Bamford  Dial.  (i854\  Nrf.  The  long-tailed  titmouse,  or 
'titimouse,'  as  the  fenmen  call  this  moth-like  bird,  Emerson  Binis 
(ed.  1895)  61. 

TITTY-MOUSE,  sJ.'    w.Yks.=     [titimas.]     A  small 

bundle  of  corn  gleaned  and  given  to  a  child.   Cf  tittynope. 

TITTYNOPE,  i-*.     Yks.     A  small  quantity  of  anything 

left  over,  esp.  a  small  bundle  of  corn  in  gleaning.     Cf. 

titty-mouse,  sb? 

w.Yks.  Applied  especially  in  gleaning  when  a  man  has  a  heap 
of  gleanings  and  a  small  handful  over  (J.S.)  ;  w.Yks.*  A  small 
bundle  of  corn  gleaned  and  given  to  a  child. 

TITTY.OA>,  sb.    s.Lan.^     [titi-5f.]     A  silly  fellow. 
TITTY  TOD DY,/i/!r.  w.Som.'   Vacillating,  undecided ; 
silly,  fussy,  crotchety. 

Never  look  arter  a  titty  toddy  [tee'tee  taud'ee]  old  fuller  like 
he — 'tis  one  thing  one  minute  and  another  the  next  way  un. 
TITTY-TOIT,  V.     Yks.     [tititoit.]     To  tidy  up. 
w.Yks.  He  goes  titty-toiting  about  in   t'garden,  it's  summat  for 
him  to  do.     I've  been  titty-toiting  about  all  this  blessed  afternoon 
(H.L.I. 

TITTY-UPS,  sb.     s.Lan.*     Also  in   form  titty-haups. 
[ti  ti-ups.J     A  pert,  forward  girl. 
TITULAR,  adj.  and  sb.     Obs.     Sc.      1.  adj.   Nominal. 
Ayr.  The  bulk  of  deboshed  titular  Christians   do  so,  Dickson 
Writings  (1660)  I.  94,  ed.  1845. 

2.  sb.  A  layman  who  had  a  legal  right  to  tithes. 
Sc.  A  donee  of  the  Crown  called  '  the  Titular,'  Outram  Lyrics 
(1887)  75;  A  person  who,  although  a  laic,  had  a  donation  of  church 
lands  at  or  after  the  Reformation  Jam.)  ;  Titulars  of  erection  are 
those  who,  after  Popery  were  destroyed,  got  a  right  to  the 
parsonage  teinds,  which  had  fallen  to  monasteries  because  of 
several  parishes  that  had  been  mortified  to  them,  Diet.  Feuii.  Lam 
(id.).  Ayr.  They  [the  teinds]  were  in  the  first  instance  either 
seized  by  rapacious  potentates  or  gifted  by  the  Crown  to  favourites, 
who,  under  the  designation  of  Titulars,  held  them  on  the  condition 
of  paying  to  the  clergy  a  sufficient  stipend,  Edgar  Old  Ch.  Life 
(18861  II.  2. 

TITUS,    sb.     Yks.    Lan.      [taitas.]      Bronchitis.      A 
shortened  form  of  Brown-Titus'  (q.v.). 

w.Yks.  'Tis  nowt  whether  we  catch  th'  'titus,  seemingly,  SuT- 
CLIFFE   Shameless    Wayne  (1900)    17a.     Lan.  This    here  'titus   is 


awful  when  it  gets  a  real  hold  on  ye,  Francis  Yeoman  Fleetivood 
(ed.  1900)  214. 

TITUS-FEVER,  i6.  Sur.  Sus.  A  corruption  of  typhus 
fever.' 

Sur.'  There  was  three  on  'em,  all  down  with  the  titus  fever  at 
one  time.     Sus.'  I  was  down  with  the  titus-fever  (s.v.  Hand). 

TITZEN,  TIU,  see  Titsum,  To,  prep. 

TIV,  TIVA,  see  To,  prep.,  Tiver. 

TIVE,  V.    Wm.    [tiv.]    "To  slave  at  work.    Cf.  tave,  v}  4. 

s.Wm.  Tivin'  away  amang  it  (J.A.B.). 

TIVEE,  see  Tirrivee. 

TIVER,  sb.  and  v.  e.An.  Ken.  Sus.  Hmp.  Also  in 
forms  teevSuf;  teeva,teever,tiever,tiva  Suf  [ti'va(r); 
ti'v3(r).]      1.  sb.    Red  ochre  used  for  marking  sheep. 

Suf.   Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863);  Suf.',  Ken.',  Sus.'*     Hmp. 

HoLLOWAV. 

2.  A  composition  of  which  tar  is  the  principal  ingredient, 
used  to  colour  and  preserve  boards  exposed  to  the  air. 
e.An.'    Nrf  Holloway.      3.  v.   To  mark  with  red  ochre. 

e.An.'  The  sheep  are  tivered  across  the  loins. 

[1.  OE.  teafor,  red  pigment,  vermilion.  3.  OE.  tJefran, 
to  paint  (Sweet).] 

TIVERS,  sb.  pi  Bck.  A  corruption  of  '  clivers,'  the 
goose-grass,  Galium  Aparine.    s.Bck.  (B.  &  H.) 

TIVERTON  RAIN,  phr.     Dev.^    See  below. 

Heavy  rain  brought  by  an  east  wind  to  South  Molton,  is  called 
there  Tiverton-rain,  because  it  has  passed  over  the  Tiverton 
district  en  route. 

TIVEY.  see  Tivvy. 

TIVLACK,  sb.  Sh.L  Also  in  forms  tivlach  S.  &  Ork.' ; 
tivlik.    [tivlak.]       1.  A  strip  ;  a  small  piece  of  anything. 

Lowrie  noo  pu's  oot  da  lap  o'  his  jQp  an'  snee'd  aflf  a  tivlik  o' 
white  claith,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  240. 

2.  A  thin  cake  of  coarse  meal.  S.  &  Ork.'  3.  The  tail 
of  an  animal,     ib. 

TIVVY,  V.  and  sb.  Yks.  Der.  Also  in  forms  tivey 
Der.* ;  tivy  n.Yks.*  [ti'vi.]  \.  v.  To  run  about  actively; 
to  go  quickly  ;  to  trip  or  dance  about. 

u.Yks.'  ;  n.Yks.*  Ho  wad  run  tivying  about  frae  cockleet  te 
sundown  athout  feeling  shankweary  ;  n.Yks.'*  ne.Yks.'  T'lads  is 
awlus  tivvyin  aboot.  e.Yks.'  Let's  tivvy  away,  un  we'll  seean  be 
there,  MS.  add.  (T.H.)  m.Yks.'  Now,  come,  tivvy !  We  went, 
as  hard  as  we  could  tivvy. 
2.  sb.  Activity,  speed.    m.Yks.',  Der.*    Cf  tantivy. 

TI-YEAR,  TIZACKY,  see  To-year,  Tissicky. 

TIZI,  TIZICK,  TIZICKY,  see  Tice,  Tissick,  Tissicky. 

TIZZARD,  sb.  Nrf  [ti'zad.]  A  rope  from  the  ship 
to  the  warp. 

Then  he  let  go  the  tizzard,  hauled  it  in,  and  put  it  down  the 
fo'castle,  Emerson  Son  of  Fens  (1892)  62. 

TIZZLE,  V.  Fif  (Jam.)  [ti'zl.]  To  stir  up  or  turn 
over ;  a  dial,  form  and  use  of  '  teazle.'         '  To  tizzle  hay.' 

TLUTHER,  T'MORN,  see  Cludder,  To-morn. 

T'NEAD,  V.  Sc.  To  exhaust,  fatigue  ;  to  dislike,  annoy. 
See  Kned. 

Frf.  '  I  can  tell  you  why  they  t'nead  her,'  said  the  doctor, 
Barrie  Tommy  (1896)  xxvii ;  We  just  t'neaded  her  with  our  talk 
about  draughts,  ib.  M.  Ogilvy  (1896)  86  ;  (J.M.B.) 

TO,  prep.,adv.^,  coiij.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  t'  w.Som.'  Dev. ;  ta  Dev. ; 
tae  Ir. ;  tee  Sc.  ;  teea  Yks. ;  tew  Suf  ;  ti  Nhb. ;  too  Sc. 
N.Cy.' ;  tu  Dev.  Cor.     [ta.]  I.  1.  Before  a  vowel  or 

mute  aspirate,  occas.  also  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  when 
emphatic  :  (i)  Tav,  (2)  Teav,  (3)  Tev,  (4)  Tiv,  (5)  Tuv. 
[tav,  tiv.] 

(i)  w.Yks.  It's  been  proved  tav  a  gert  fact,  Lucas  Stud  Nidder- 
dale  (c.  1882)  283.  (2,  31  m.Yks.'  (4)  N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  Dur. 
There's  neebody  knows  the  lonnen  that  leads  tiv  it,  Guthrie 
Kitty  Fagan  (1900)  118.  Cum.'*'*  n.Yks.'  Ah's  gannan  tiv 
(H  ull,  t'moorn  ;  n.Yks.*",  ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.  Gang  tiv  'em, 
Marshall /?;().  Eeon.  (1788);  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Lucas 
Stud.  Nidderdale  (c.  1882)  286.  (5)  Dur.  Ah've  cumpar'd  the,  O 
me  luv,  tuv  a  cumpany  uv  horses,  Moore  Sng.  Sol.  (1859)  '•  9- 
Cnm.  N.  Lonsdale  Mag.  (Feb.  1867)  309.  n.Yks.^  Young  Tom 
Cwoats  had  a  stall  tuv  hissel,  4  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.^ 
2.  Var.  contractions :  (i)  Teeah't,  (2)  Teeat,  (3)  Teat,  to 
it ;  ^4)  Tat,  (51  Teth,  to  the  ;  (6)  Teuh't,  {7)  Tewt,  see  (3) ; 


TO 


Li7'l 


TO 


(8)  T'her,  to  her;  (9)  Tid,  (a)  see  (3);  (b)  see  (5);  (lo) 
Tinimah,  (11)  Tiinniy,  to  me  ;  (12)  Tin  'ini,  to  him  ;  (13) 
Tint,  see  (3) ;  (14)  Tit,  (a)  see  (3)  ;  (b)  see  (5)  ;  (15)  To  en, 
(a)  see  1 12) ;  (b)  sec  (8)  ;  (c)  to  them;  (16)  Toot,  see  (3) ; 
(17)  To's,  to  his  ;  (18)  Tot,  {(i)  see  (3) ;  (b)  see  (5)  ;  (c)  to 
do  it ;  (19)  Toy,  to  you  or  your  ;  (20)  Toyt,  see  (3) ;  (21) 
Tubbe,  to  be  ;  (22)  Tubbit,  to  be  the  ;  (23)  Tud,  see  (5) ; 
(24)  Tumma,  (25)  Tumme,  (26)  Tumnii,  see  (11)  ;  (27) 
Tut,  (a)  see  (3) ;  (6)  see  (5) ;  (28)  Tuth,  see  (5) ;  (29)  Tye, 
to  you. 

(i)  n.Yks.  He . . .  tied  a  band  teeah  't,  Twehdell  Clevel.  Rhymes 
(1875)  44.  (2)  n.Yks.  (T.S.)  f3j  Sc.  (A.W.),  Cum.'  (4)  Wni. 
A  went  let  '  Punch  Bowl '  an  stopt  theear.  Spec.  Dial.  (iSSs)  pt. 
iii.  I.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (5  Wm.  They  tayke  'im  away  teth'  back 
deear,  Blezard  Stigs.  (1848)  34.  (6^  Cum."  Tlioo's  meade  Ihy 
bed,  thoo  can  ga  teuh't.  (7)  w.Yks.  Lucas  Sliid.  Nidderdale 
(c.  1882)  284.  (^8)  Edb.  That  Hght  limmer,  The  diel's  a  mock 
t'  lier,  LiDDLE  Poems  (1821)  34.  ^9,  n  Nhb.'  The  kilted  lasses  fell 
tid  pell-mell,  Selkirk  Swallicell  Hopping.  n.Yks.  (T.K.)  (i) 
Yks.  That  bonny  lass  Tid  farm  did  come,  S/>ff.  Dial.  (1800)  13. 
(10)  n.Yks.  He  nivver  sed  owt  timmah,  Tweddell  Clevel.  Rhymes 
(1875)  63.  (II)  Suf.'  (12)  e.Dur.'  (13I  Nhb.»,  n.Yks.  ;T.K.) 
(14,  a)  e.Yks.'  (61  n.Yks.  Ah'll  gan  out  tit  dour,  Tweddell 
Clevel.  Rhymes  (1875I  34.  w.Yks.  Me  son  tceak  off  tit  seea,  Spec. 
Dial.  (i8o'o)  4.S.  (15  a,  b,  c)  Dor.  (W.C.  c.  1750).  (16)  w.Yks." 
(17)  e.Dev.  Th'  king  've  teuk  me  to's  chimmers,  Pulman  Siig. 
Sol.  (i860)  i.  4.  (18,  (i)  Ayr.  I  think  gin  I  had  a  scone,  I  could 
eat  it  to't,  Service  Nolandums  (1890)  30.  w.Yks.  We  can  help 
tha  to't,  Kcighley  News  (Mar.  16,  1889)  7,  col.  7.  s.Lan.'  Suf.' 
When  on't  I  plah — an  to't  I  sing.  (6)  w.Yks.'  Gang  down  first 
gait  at  hods  tot'  reight,  ii.  295.  \c)  I. Ma.  Aw  promise  to't! 
Brown  IVilch  (1889)  34.  Brks.'  I  dwoant  want  tot.  (19)  Dev. 
Go  now,  ma-dcear,  toy  bade.  Ford  Posllc  Fami  (1899)  13.  (20) 
Oh!  Loord.  I'll  zee  tOy't !  ib.  18.  (21)  w.Yks.  Tubbe  shure  0  will, 
Bywater  Sheffield  Dial.  (1839)  i.  (22)  Webber  whooas  tubbit 
judge?  ib.  32.  (23)  Dur.  Tud  fairs,  flooer  shows,  en  a'  ed  gert 
meelin's,  Egglestone  Belly  Podkiiis'  Visit  (1877)  3.  w.Dur.' 
(24)  Dur.  A  bundle  uv  myrrh's  me  weelbeluved  tummah,  Moore 
Sng.  Sol.  (1859)  i.  13.  w.Yks.',  n.Lin.'  (25)  w.Yks,'  Ye  heynot 
behaaved  tumme  in  a  vara  gradely  way,  ii.  293.  (26)  w.Yks.  An 
his  fruit  wer  sweet  tummi  tast,  Bywater  Sng.  Sol.  (1859)  ii.  3. 
(27,  a)  w.Yks.  l,B.K.),  s.Lan.'  Nrf.  Gillett  5h^.  Sol.  (i86o)  iii. 
10.  (A)  w.Yks.  Ther  wor  hardly  a  neet  I  missed  goin'  tut  Feytin' 
Cocks,  CuDWORTH  Dial.  Sketches  (18841  8.  s.Lan.'  (28)  Cum. 
He  was  cliain'd  tuth  spot,  A'.  Lonsdale  Mag.  (Feb.  1867)  311. 
Lan.  Aw  wapt  off  weet  tuth  printer,  Scholes  Tim  Gamwallle 
('857)  3.  (29)  Rxb.  A  hearty  'here's  tye,'  Murray  Hawick 
Characters  (1901)  21. 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  prep.  In  phr.  (i)  Utile  to  one,  little 
would  induce  one  ;  (2)  nought  to  it,  no  result ;  (3)  the  last 
to  one,  the  last  but  one  ;  (4I  /o  a  chore,  ajar ;  see  Char(e,  s6.' 
1 ;  (5)  to  be  to  a  person,  to  come  to  him  ;  (6)  lo  blame  it  to, 
to  lay  the  blame  oC  anything  on;  (7 1  to  have  faidKs  to  a 
person,  to  find  certain  fault(s  existing  in  liim  ;  to  find  fault 

with  him  ;   (8)  to ward,  in  the  direction  of ;  (9) 

to  you  I'll  be,  I  will  be  with  you  ;  I  will  come  to  you. 

(i)  Abd.  He's  a  sweir  howllin  ;  that's  fat  he  is.  .  .  Little  to  me 
wud  pit  'im  fae  the  toon,  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  ( 1882)  94  ;  It  wad 
be  little  to  me  to  gic  you  a  lickin'  (G.W.).  (2  w.Yks.  We'en 
done  ahr  best  ta  git  summat  aht  on  him,  but  ther  was  iiowt  tu't 
(B.  K.).  (3)  Rut.'  The  last  letter  she  wrote— no  !  I  won't  tell  a  lie 
if  I  can  help  it !— the  last  letter  to  one.  (4)  Som.  (W.F.R.  (5) 
w.Som.'  Her  was  to  me  last  night.  (6)  sw.Lin.'  I'm  fit  to  hliiem 
it  (o  him.  I  always  bliiemt  it  to  that.  He  always  blaems  it  to 
the  watter.  (7)  Sc.  I  have  no  fault  to  him,  Monthly  Mag.  11798) 
II.  437.  SIk.  I  hae  four  great  faults  to  that  chiel,  Hogg  Tales 
(1838)  220,  cd.  1866.  ^8)  n.Lin.'  He  lives  to  Grimsby  ward  noo. 
She's  goan  lo  Lunnun  ward,  bud  she'll  be  by  agcan  e' th'  summer. 
e.An.'  ro  London-ward.  (9)  n.Yks.',  ne.Yks.' 
2.  At ;  esp.  before  a  place-name. 

Rnf.  A  lass  that  was  said  to  be  cleanly  and  pretty ;  But  look  to 
her  now,  a'  sac  black  round  the  mou',  Webster  WiVHifi  (1835) 
43.  Slk.  You're  soon  begun  to  a  braw  trade,  Hogg  Tales  ( 1838) 
68,  ed.  1866.  Der.  I'm  main  sorry  as  Master  Broom  ain't  to  home. 
...  I'd  a  message  for  him,  Vernf.y  Stone  Erige  (tS68)  ii.  Midi. 
I'd  had  a  big  job  over  to  Norton  Wood,  Bartram  People  Clapton 
(1897)  140.  s.Wal.  She  livin'  miles  away  an'  him  over  to 
Jenkinses,  Longman's  Mag.  (^Dec.  1899)  144.  Glo.  Young  John, 
'ec  wur  to  the  fun'rel  to-day,  Buckman  Darke's  Sojourn  (1890)  6. 


Oxf.  Thy  waife  and  children  to  home,  Blackmobe  Cn//s  (1876) 
xxxviii.  Hiiip.'  He  lives  over  to  Gosport.  Dor.  I  be  a-goin'  to 
take  thee  back  hoam,  to  onst,  C.  Hare  Dinah  Kellow  (1901)  13. 
Som.  Mrs.  Laver  up  to  Hall,  Raymond  Tryphena  (1895)  45. 
w.Som.'  Steady  chap,  he's  always  to  work.  I  zccd-n  'long  way 
em  to  skittles.  To  the  very  nick  o'  time.  I'll  be  ready  lo  dree 
o'clock.  To  last,  the  poor  thing  couldn"  stan'  it  no  longer.  Dev. 
He  was  blooding  to  navise,  Reports  Provinc.  (1884);  Us  gets  no 
sleep  to  nights,  Gurdon  Memories  and  Fancies  (1897)  167. 
n.Dev.  Nelly,  tha  day's  a-cum  ta-last.  Rock /iwi  nd' AV// (1867) 
St.  52.  nw.Dev.'  Cor.  I'm  harty  to  my  mail,  Daniel  Budget,  23 ; 
Jacob  worked  to  bal,  Bottrell  Trad.  3rd  S.  161  ;  Cor.^  Guern. 
I  got  it  to  the  shop  (G.H.G.).  [Amer.  Married  a  gentleman  lo 
Yarmouth,  Sam  Slick  Clockmaker  {li^o)  ist  S.  xvi.] 

3.  By  ;  esp.  in  phr.  to  trade. 

Sc.  "To  John,  she  had  a  child  (W.C.  c.  i75o\  Frf.  Liars  they 
arc  to  trade,  Barrie  Ministtr  {\6gi)  xxxi.  Ayr.  He  was  a  tailor 
to  trade,  Johnston  Glenbiickie  {i^Sgi)  33.  e.Lth.  A  wricht  lo  his 
trade,  Hunter  /.  Inwick  (1895)  74.  Edb.  He  was  a  millwright  lo 
trade,  Ballantine  Z)fn»/i<jH^A  (1869"  70.  e.Dur.'  What  arc  you 
to  trade?  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  w.Som.'  He  do  get  his  living  to  talie 
jowling.  Anybody  can't  sar  their  wages  to  it  [i.e.  by  working  at  it 
for  that  price].  Dev.  Way  I  ca'nt  sar  aiteenpence  a  day  to  it, 
Reports  Provinc.  (1885).     nw.Dev.' 

4.  For. 

Sc.  Weel  I  thocht  your  wife  would  hae  kaimed  your  hair  to  ye, 
Dickson /TiVi  Brarf/*  (1892)  80.  Inv.  I  had  an  egg  to  breakfast 
(H.E.F.).  Frf.  She  made  it  into  a  richt  neat  coat  to  Jamie, 
Barrie  7"/i»-H«ii  (1889)  viii.  Ayr.  She  can  wash  a  sark  to  the 
back  o'  thee?  Service  Dr.  Diiguid  (ed.  1887)  102.  Lnk.  Buy 
snaps  to  the  weans,  Fraser  IVhaups  (1895)  xv.  Slk.  How 
would  it  do  to  rack  his  neck  to  him?  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  194,  ed. 
1866.  N.I. '  You  can't  get  a  bit  to  yourself.  Nhb.  A  tarr'bic  big 
bill  at  the  butcher's  lor  steaks  tiv  his  eyes.  Pease  Mark  o'  Dcil 
(1894)  21.  e.Dur,'  Cum."  Good  to  nought.  n.Yks.'  What  did 
you  have  to  brekefast  ?  w.Yks.^  Fit  to  nowt.  Gotten  nowt  to 
fetching  it.  Lan.  Thi  feyther  to  o'th  Woald.  Brierley  Laymck 
(1864)  xvi.  ne.Lan.' Good  to  nowt.  s.Lan.'  What  hast'  had  to 
thi  dinner?  Not'  A  works  lo  Holmes.  Lin,'  n.Lin.'  Them 
carrots  is  good  to  noht  at  all.  sw.Lin.'  I  couldn't  eiit  man}- 
mouthfuls  to  my  dinner.  Rut.'  Lei.' Oi'dtummuts  to  my  dinner. 
Nhp.',  War. 3,  Hnt.  (T.P.F.),  w.Som.',  nw.Dev.'  Cor.3  She  has 
no  appetite  to  anything. 

5.  From. 

Dev.  'Er  cloase  costs  a  main  sight  ov  money.  Where  cQde  'er 
git  et  tu  ?  Hewett  Pects.  Sp.  (1892)  138. 

e.  In. 

Som.  Mother's  gurt  Bible  as  laid  to  best  parlour,  Leith  Lemon 
Verbena  (1895)  50.  w.Som.'  Dev.  Thank  ee,sir,  her's  purty  well 
to  health,  on'y  ter'bic  crippled  up  like.  I'm  rather  to  a  puzzle 
about  it.  Reports  Provinc.  (1884).  n.Dev.  Her's  vit  vor  live  ta 
town.  Rock  Jim  an  Nell  (186-;)  st.  32.  nw.Dev.'  Cor.  Maids 
should  bide  tu  bed,  Caiiill  IVheal  Certainty  (1890)  45  ;  Cor.* 

7.  Of;  esp.  in  conjunction  with  think  or  know. 

e.Yks.'  What  d'ye  think  to  that?  w.Yks.  What  dun  yoa  think 
to  him?  Hallam  IVadsley  Jack  {1666)  iii  ;  w.Yks.^  Midi.  What 
d'ye  think  to  that  thccr  ?  Bartram  People  Clopton  (1897)  43. 
Not.';  Not."  I  think  nowt  to  it.  Lin.  (Hall.)  n.Lin.'  What  do 
you  think  to  our  new  gig?  sw.Lin.'  I  don't  think  a  deal  lo  him. 
Folks  a.st  mc  what  I  thought  to  London,  so  I  lell'd  them  1  thought 
Uoddington  was  a  very  deal  prettier  place.  Rut.'  Lei.' What  do 
you  think  to  it?  Nhp.'  What  became  to  him?  War.*  Inttod. 
Wor.  Will  j'ou  accept  the  sea-kale  ?  It  has  been  given  to  us,  but 
we  do  not  think  to  it  much  .it  home  (E.S.).  s.Wor.'  Know  to  a 
nest.  Shr.'  I  know  to  a  book,  Introd.  82.  Glo.'  That  un  yent  the 
colour  to  this  un,  is  he  ?  Hnt.  (T.  P.F.)  Nrf.  He  made  the  pillars 
tu't  o'  silver,  Gilleti  Sng.  Sol.  (i860)  iii.  10.  Suf.  Think  much 
to  it,  e.An.  Daily  Times  ;  I  di'nl  think  nothun  tew  it  (C.T.).  Dev. 
She  was  flippant  on  her  feet  and  sharp  to  her  tongue,  O'Neill 
/(/v/s  ( 1 892 1  4 .     nw.Dev.' 

8.  On,  upon. 

Edb.  Herds  draw  lo  their  breeks,  Forbes  Poems  (1812)  36. 
w.Som.'  That  one  is  too  heavy  lo  carry  to  your  back.     nw.Dev.' 

9.  Out  of.     nw.Dev.'        10.  Towards. 

Ayr.  Blind  Chance,  let  her  snapper  and  stoyte  on  her  way,  Be'l 

lo  me,  be't  frae,  e'en  let  the  jad  gae,  Burns  Contented  wi'  Little, 

St.  4. 

11.  With. 

Sc.  Butter   to  one's  bread  (A.W.).     Per.  Be't  mine  to  kittle 

up  the  string  To  rcamin'  nappy,  Sinclair  Simple  Lays  (1813) 
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18.  Ayr.  He  would  hae  milk  purritch  every  mornin'  wi' 
ream  to  tliem,  Service  Nofamiii>i:s  (1890^  14.  n.Cy.,  Yks.,  Midi. 
(J.W.)  n.Lin.'  I  alus  talc'  sugar  to  my  coffee,  but  noan  to  my  tea. 
Not.i  Shall  you  take  a  sup  ale  to  your  dinner?  Rut.'  Will  you 
take  any  mustard  to  your  beef?  w.Som.'  I  likes  a  bit  o'  sugar  to 
my  tay.     nw.Dev.' 

12.  In  comparison  with. 

Sc.  There's  nae  friend  to  a  friend  in  mister.  There's  nae  fool  to 
an  auld  fool,  Ferguson  Piov.  (1641)  31.  Abd.Ye're  naething  but 
ablacks  to  the  pretty  men  that  were  in  my  young  days,  Decside 
Tales  (1872)  57.  Per.  I'm  but  a  puir  man  to  you,  Cleland 
Inchbracken  (1883")  171,  ed.  1887.  Lth.  Puck  himsel's  a  gowk  to 
me,  LuMSDEN  Sheep-head  (1892)  59.  Nhb.  The  tuppennies  they 
keep  at  wor  stores  wes  just  mucii  ti  them,  Pease  Mark  o'  Deil 

(1894)  47.  w.Yks.  Billy's  nowght  to  Jerry  at  playin'  t'fiddle, 
Leeds  Merc.  Stippl.  (Apr.  29,  1899).  ne.Lan.*  He's  nowt  to  him. 
s.Not.  I've  been  at  funerals  that  was  lively  to  her,  Prior  Reitie 

(1895)  210.  w.Som.'  Thick  there  idn  nort  to  tother.  He  idn 
nort  to  his  brither. 

13.  In  response  to. 

Lnk.  Though  she  was  flowerin',  she  flang  by  her  fadeiils,  And 
sprangon  the  floor  to  my  fiddle  and  me,  Lemon  S/.  Miiiigo  i  iS^,\)&B. 

14.  Used  before  the  gerund,  gen.  with  the  sense  of  '  for 
the  purpose  of.' 

w.Som.i  I've  a-tookt  all  Mr.  Bond's  grass  to  cuttin'.  Thick 
hedge  is  a  wo'th  two  shillins  a  rope  to  makin'.  So  also  '  to  doing,' 
'  to  digging,'  '  to  building,'  '  to  drashing,'  &c.  Thick  there  rat's  a 
wo'th  zixpence  to  killin'.  Dev.  I  be  a  poor  chap  to  tellin', 
Longman's  Mag.  (June  1901)  154. 

15.  Used  elliptically  for  '  particular  to.' 

n.Cy.  (J.W.)  W.Yks.  Ah'm  noane  to  a  copper  or  two,  so  let's 
hev  a  gooid  un,  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Apr.  29,  1899);  w.Yks.° 
Lan.  '  Yoar  abeawt  reet,'  says  John,  'awm  never  to  a  pint  of  ale,' 
Staton  Looiiiiiiaiy  (c.  1861)  45. 

16.  Used  elhptically  for  '  belonging  to.' 

Ayr.  Seven  kin'  o'  crocks  wi'  narrow  necks  and  lugs  to  them  on 
ilka  side  to  lift  by.  Service  Notandnins  (i8go)  67.  w.Som.'  There 
never  wadn  no  kay  to  un.     nw.Dev.' 

17.  Used  elliptically  with  the  v.,  esp.  of  motion,  under- 
stood. 

Bn£f.  He  up  an'  to  the  dancin,  Taylor  Poems  (1787)  143.  Kcd. 
They  saw  their  sons  to  men,  Jamie  Aliise  (1844)  108.  Edb.  '  O 
whar's  she  to?' — I  aft  did  say,  Macaulay  Poems  (1788)  137. 
Don.  The  giant  and  him  to  it,  and  the  like  of  their  fight  was  never 
witnessed,  Macmanus  Chiin.  Corners  (1899)  130.  n.Cy.,  Yks. 
(J.W.)  Ken.'  I'm  just  a  going  to  it  [I  am  just  going  to  do  it], 
Sur.*  w.Som.'  The  usual  way  to  set  on  a  dog  is  '  To  un  !  to  un, 
Pinch  I '  i.e.  go  at  him.  Dev.  To  him  again,  Grose  (1790)  MS. 
add.  (M.) 

18.  Used  as  the  sign  of  the  inf.  where  in  standard  Eng.it 
is  omitted. 

Chs.s  I  saw  him  to  do  it.     Oxf.'  I'll  let  you  to  know,  MS.  add. 

19.  Before  a  division  of  time  :  this.     See  To-year. 

Lin.  For  thou'U  be  twenty  to  weeak,  Tennyson  N.  Farmer,  New 
Style  (1870)  St.  2  ;  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  To-week.  sw.Lin.'  To-month. 
Ess.  (H.H.M.)  Dor.  I  be  very  busy  to-week,  Francis  Fiaiider's 
Widow  {igoi)  366.  e.Soni.  W.  &  J.  G/.  (1873).  w.Soni.' '  I  shall 
be  sure  to  zee  un  t'arternoon.'  This  form  is  used  with  a  future 
construction,  seldom,  if  ever,  with  a  past  tense — in  the  latter  case 
it  would  be  '  s'arternoon.'  Dev.^  Tar-ter-ntine  [this  afternoon]. 
nw.Dev.' 

20.  prep,  and  adv.  In  comb,  (i)  To-bread,  a  piece  of 
bread  or  biscuit  given  in  ;  also  used  /ig. ;  (2)  •doors,  out 
of  doors  ;  (3)  -gen,  against,  near  to  ;  (4)  -house,  at  home  ; 
(5)  -look,  (a)  a  look-to  ;  (li)  an  outlook,  matter  of  expecta- 
tion ;  (6)  -looker,  a  spectator  ;  (7)  -luck,  something  given 
in  above  the  bargain ;  (8)  -one,  at  one  and  the  same 
moment ;  (9)  -part,  apart,  in  pieces. 

(i)  Sc.  'The  .  .  .  baxtcr  .  .  .  may  at  times  .  .  .  give  a  farthing 
biscuit— as  what  is  called  'too  'or  additional)  bread' — on  the 
purchase  of  a  shilling's  worth,  N.  &^  Q.  (1854)  ist  S.  .n.  531. 
Dmb.  You  were  yoursel  the  '  tobread '  to  the  gift,  Salmon 
Gowodcan  (1868)  104.  (2)  w.Sora.i  'Go  to  doors,'  always  said  to 
dogs.  '  He  turned  to,  and  put  em  all  to  doors.'  This  latter  is  the 
ordinary  way  of  speaking  of  a  publican  clearing  his  house.  Dev. 
Put  they  dogs  to-doors,  AV/)0)/sF)ow/;c.  (1885).  Cor.  You  must 
drcev'n  away,  send  un  to  doors,  Tregellas  Talc<,  5.  fa)  Lei.' 
If  yo  goo  to-gcn  'im,  a'll  boite.  (4)  Dev.  A  woman  said  of  her 
children  she  'has  'cm  baptized  to  house,'  Reports  Provmc.  (1885). 
(5,a)Cai.'  Gie  a  tce-Ieuk  till  ma  bairns  till  I  come  back.     (6)  Sc. 


A  puir  to-look  (Jam.").  (6)  Dev.  (Hall.)  (7)  Sc.  I  got  a  penny  to 
the  to-Uick  (Jam.).  (8)  n.Dev.  He  was  always  on  the  contrivy  how 
to  diddle  his  cowardice  and  IVIatthew  Morse  to  wan,  Zack  Dunstable 
IVcir  (igoi)  192.      (9)  Som.  So  he  tookt  it  to-part  (W.  F.R.). 

21.  adv.  In  place ;  close.  See  Put-to  (s.v.  Put,  z'.'  2  (20,  a).) 
Sc.  The  dore  is  to   (Jam.),     Ayr.  Hunter  Studies  (1870)  279. 

N.Cy.'  '  Is  the  door  too  ? '  '  It  is  too.'  Cum.^To  '  mak  to  '  the  door 
is  to  shut  the  door  ;  Cum.*  T'horses  is  to.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  n.Lan. 
I  put  fpig  to  beside  her  et  keep  her  company,  A'.  Lonsdale  Mag. 
(Jan.  1867)  270.     Oxf.  (G.O.)     Suf.'  Is  the  door  to  ? 

22.  Obs.    Down.         Sc.  Ganging  to  of  the  sun  (Jam.). 

23.  After  a  num.  adj. :  almost.        Hrf.'  She  is  eighty  to. 

24.  Used  redundantly  with  an  adv.  of  place,  esp.  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence. 

Som.'Whereisitto?'  'Justtothere?'(J.S.F.S.)  w.Som.'Ican't 
think  wherever  they  be  to.  Where's  a-put  the  gimlet  to  ?  At  a 
political  meeting  at  Taunton,  Nov.  8,  1885,  a  man  shouted, 
'Where's  Gordon  to?'  Dev.  Where  was  he  to,  Mrs.  Delve,  when  he 
wrote  ?  O'Neill  Dimpses  ,1893)  29.   Cor. ^  Where  be  you  living  to? 

25.  Phr.  (i)  lo  and  again,  (a)  backwards  and  forwards; 
to  and  fro;  (b)  now  and  again  ;  (c)  wavering,  uncertain; 
(2)  —  and  against,  (3)  —  and  avoir,  see  (1,0);  (4)  —  and 

from,  see  (i,  b). 

U,  «)  Yks.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.)  w.Yks.',  s.Chs.', 
Der.^,  nw.Der.',  Glo.^  19.  Ken.'  See  de  old  pendylum  goo  to-and- 
agin  ;  to-and-agin  ;  to-and-agin,  all  de  while.  Sur.'  I  goes  to  the 
shop  to  and  agin.  Sus.'  She  doddles  to-and-agin.  w.Som.'  The 
hyener  widn  bide  quiet  a  minute  ;  there  a  was  gwain  to  an'  again  in 
the  cage  all  the  day.  Dev.  Horae  Sttbsecivae  ( 1777)  435.  (6)  Cor.^ 
(c)  Nhp.'  I  take  no  notice  of  what  she  says,  she's  so  to  an'  again. 
War.3  (2)  Brks.  (E.G.H.)  (3)  w.Som.'  In  ploughing,  or  other 
work  on  land,  the  implement  is  said  to  go  '  to  an'  avore.'  Dev. 
An  work'd  et  too'n  avore,  agin  Ha  com'd  ta  zau  tha  barly  in, 
N.  Hogg  Poet.  Lett,  ist  S.  50,  in  Elworthy  IVd.  Bk.  (1888).  (4) 
Dev.  Her'th  abin  ill  to  and  from  ever  since  Christmas,  Reports 
Provinc.  (1885). 

26.  conj.  Till,  until. 

N.I.'  Come  here  to  I  kiss  you.  Uls.  Hame  a'll  no'  go,  tae  a  see 
the  doctor  comin'  oot,  M'Ilroy  Druid  Island  (1902)  48.  Ant. 
Only  wait  to'  I  can  get  the  word,  O'Neill  Glens  of  Ant.  (1900) 
22.     Nhb.'  Deeth  winna  come  tiv  he's  ready. 

27.  sb.   In  phr.  ios  and fros,  waverings,  indecisions. 

Slg.  After  many  to's  and  fro's,  and  much  confusion  and  fear, 
anent  the  state  of  my  soul,  Wodrow  Soc.  Sel.  Biog.  ^ed.  1845-7) 
1.  133.     n.Yks.  He'd  seen  eneeaf  o'  their  teeas  an'  frays  (I.W.). 

TO-,  adv?  Shr.  Som.  Dev.  As  a  prefix  to  v. :  in  pieces, 
asunder. 

Shr.'  Mary,  yo'  see  an'  bring  that  stean  in  to-night ;  if  it  freezes 
we  sha'n  'ave  it  to-bost  like  the  tother — it  wuz  clane  split  i'  two, 
like  as  if  it 'ad  bin  cut.  w.Som.'  Dev.  '  You'n  have  yourn  holders 
t'brocked, 'i.e. canine  teeth  broken  off — an  operalionsometimes per- 
formed on  a  sheep-dog  when  too  rough.  Reports  Provinc.  (1881). 

TO,  see  Ta,  Thou,  Tow,  v.^ 

TO,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  tba.  [tee.]  Old  grass. 
Jakobsen  Dial.  Sh.  (1897)  46. 

[ON.  to,  a  tuft  of  grass  ;  a  grassy  spot  (Vigfusson).] 

TOACHIE,  /;;/.     Cai.'     [to'xi.]     A  call  to  a  cow. 

TOAD,  sb.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer. 
Also  in  forms  taad  w.Yks.' ;  tad  Som.  ;  tade  Sc.  (Jam.) 
Dev.  ;  taed  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  N.Cy.' ;  taid  Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
taiyad  ne.Lan.' ;  taud  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  tead  Sc.  Cum.**  Wm. 
Yks.  ne.Lan.';  teadd  Cum.''*;  teahd  Cum.;  ted  Sc. 
(Jam.)  S.  &  Ork.';  teead  Wm.  n.Yks.";  tiad  Lakel."  ; 
toard  Not.;  tooad  e.Yks.'  s.Lan.'  Chs.'  s.Chs.'  I.W.' 
Som.  ;  tood  Lei.'  ;  tuoad  Dor.' ;  twoad  Der.  Glo.  Brks.' 
Hmp.'  Wil.  Dor.  Dev.  Cor. ;  twud  Oxf  ;  tyad  Cum.  ; 
tyed  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  [tod,  toad  ;  ted,  tiad.]  1.  In  comb. 
(i)  Toad-andbattlinstone,  (a)  two  stones  formerly  used 
for  beating  line  for  spinning  ;  now  used  for  beating  sand; 
{b)  a  little  man  on  a  big  horse  ;  (2)  -bit,  a  disease  in  cattle, 
imputed  to  the  poison  of  toads  ;  (3)  -'s-eye,  (a)  a  kind  of 
stone;  (b)  fig.  jealousy;  (4)  -fair,  sec  below;  (5)  -s'- 
gender,  toad  or  frog  spawn  ;  (6)  -'s-head,  part  of  a  flail ; 
(7)  -holes,  a  poor  class  of  dwelling-houses  in  a  low,  un- 
pleasant locality  ;  (8)  -hole-waller,  one  who  builds  fences, 
lS:c.,  but  who  is  not  a  qualified  inason  ;  (9)  -in-a-pot,  obs., 
a  mode  of  bewitching  any  one ;  see  below  ;  (10)  -in-the- 
hole,  (fl)  a  dish  consisting  of  meat  baked  or  fried  in  batter; 
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(b)  a  small  suet  pudding  cooked  and  served  in  broth  ; 
(ii)  -lodge,  the  stone  loach,  Cobilis  baibaltila  ;  (12)  -pits, 
obs.,  certain  pits  where  toads  live  dry  ;  (13)   red,  -rud,  or 
•rut,  (14J  -riddings,  (15)  -slubber,  (16)    shitch,  see   (5)  ; 
(171  -spit  or  -spittle,  froth  formed  on  plants  by  the  Cicada 
spiimosa:  'cuckoo-spit';  (18)  spue,  sec  15);  (19) -stabber, 
a   bad,   blunt   knife ;    a  jack-knife  ;    (201   -stone,  {a)  see 
below;  (b)  greenstone  ;  (21)  -'s-todder  or  -tether,  sec  (5). 
(I  a,  b)  Lakel.2     (2)  N.Cy.'     w.Yks.  Willan  List  IVds  (1811). 
(3,  a)  Dor.  Next  below  the  '  wliite  rag'  or  top  layer  in  Svvanage 
quarries  (C.W.).     Cor.  Cassitcritc,  varieties   'Toad's  Eye'  and 
'  Wood  Tin'  (fibrous  binoxidc  in  concentric  laminae),  Smyth  Cat. 
Mineral  Coll.  (1864')   i8.     (i)  Lth.  Yon  vile  discrimination  That 
breeds  aye  the  taid's  e'e  In  mony  a  congregation.  Smith  Meiry 
Bridal  (1866)  10.     (4)  Dor.  It  is  not  long  since  that  a  'cuning 
man '  of  great  fame  used  to  hold  an  annual  levOe  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stalbridge,  the  residence  of  the  wise  lady.   This  gathering 
was  called  '  Toad  Fair,'  because  the  man  sold  out  to  crowds  of 
admirers  the  legs  torn  from  the  bodies  of  living  toads.     These 
were  placed  in   a  bag  which  was  worn   round   the  neck  of  the 
patient  and  counted  a  sovereign  remedy  for  scrofula,  the  '  over- 
looked,' and  other  maladies, 5Cnm/n<rf  (Sept.  22,  1880'  in  Flk-Loie 
Rec.  (1880)  111.  pt.  ii.  288.     (5)  n.Lin.',  Nlip.',  Hnt.  (T.P.F.)     (6) 
nw.Dev.'     (7)  w.Yks.  (B.K.)  ;   He  went   into   partnership  with 
another  person  at  Toad  Holes   near  Oakenshaw  as  a   cropper, 
Peel  Luddilcs  (1870!  18.     (8)  w.Yks.  He  wor  nobbut  what  wor 
called  a  tooad  boil  waller,  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1893)  17.     (9) 
n.Lan.^  Formerly  a  common  mode  of  bewitching  anj-one  was  to 
put  a  toad  in  a  jar,  and  cover  it  closely;  as  the  toad  dwindled 
away,  so  would  the  person  bewitched.     (10,  «)  Midi.  Northall 
VVd.  Bk.  (1896).     Lei.'     Nhp.^  The  same  name  is  also  given  to 
bacon  cut  in  small  pieces  and  boiled  in  a  crust.     War.^^,  Oxf. 
(CO.),  Hnt.  (TT\F.),  e.An.'     Nrf.  Next  follows  toad-in-the-hole, 
Patterson  Man  and  Nat.  (1895)   138.     Suf.'     Ess.  Gl.  (1851); 
That  day,  they  had  a  toad-in-hole,  Clark  J.  Noakes  (1839)  st.  67  ; 
Ess.'    w.Sus.  HoLLOWAY.     Hmp.'    Wil.  On  Zaturdays  I  then  ood 
buy  A  piece  ta  roast,  ar  beak,  ar  vry,  Ar  var  a  puddcn  ar  a  pie, 
Ar  touad  in  hole,  Slow  Rhymes  (1889)   112.     Dev.  Cramming  his 
mouth  with  a  large  forkful  of  toad-in-the-hole,  Ford  Poslle  Farm 
(1899)  215.     Cor.'2     (i)  Wm.  'Can  ye  fettle  a  teead-e-t-whol  if 
Ah  mak  ye  yan  apiece?'     'We  can  that'  (B. K.V     di'  Hmp.' 
(12)  Dev.  Upon  someof  the  downs  of  Devon,  particularly  Haldown, 
Horae  Siibsecivae  (1777)  426.    (13)  Sc.  (Jam.  Siifipl.),  n.Cy.  (J.H.), 
N.Cy.',  Nhb.'   (s.v.  Paddock),  Lan.',  s.Lan.',   Chs.'     (14^   Nhb,' 
(s.v.  Paddock),  nw.Dev.'    (15)  w.Yks.'    (16)  e. Lan.',  s.Lan.'    (17) 
Cai.',    Cum.'*,    w.Yks.',    n.Lan.',    ne.Lan.',    n.Lin.',    Nhp.',    Hnt. 
(T.P.F.)    Hmp.  It's  toads  'at  make  that  toad  spit,  an'  it  be  mighty 
poisonous  (W.M.E.F.).     (18)  Sc.  (Jam.  5"/'/'/.)     (19)  Wil.  Slow 
Gl.  (1892) ;  Wil.'   Som.  Sweetman  IVincanlon  Gl.  (1885).   [Anier. 
Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  400.]     (20,  a)  Kcb.  For  stoppin  bluid  vvhun 
onybuddy  wus  woundit.     They  put  a  laedstane  on  the  wound  an 
said  :  '  The  water's  mud,  an  rins  afluid,  An  sae  dis  thy  bluid.    God 
bad  it  Stan,  an  so  it  did.    In  the  name  o'  the  Father,  Son,  an  Holy 
Ghost  Stan  bluid,'  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  128.    (A)  Der.Thc 
name  Toadstone  is  applied  to  the  greenstone  which  is  intercalated 
with  the   carboniferous   limestone.   Woodward    Gcol.  Ens;,  and 
W(j/f5  (1876)  377  ;  Greenstone  (locally  termed  'Toadstone'), from 
a  mine  near  Hartshill  Hall,  Derbyshire.     An  intimate  mixture  of 
felspar  and  hornblende,  Ramsay  Rock  Spec.  (1862)  64.     nw.Der.' 
(ai)  Lei.',  Nhp.'  (s.v.  Toad's  gender),  Hnt.  (T.P.F.) 
2.  CowiA.  in  plant-names  :  (i)  Toad-back,  a  kind  oi  pear; 
(2)  -broom,  var.  kinds  of  horsetail,  £'(7;(;Vf/;(;«  ;  (3)  -'s-cap, 
(4)  -'s-cheese,  a  fungus  ;  a  toadstool ;  (5)  -flax,  the  corn 
spurrey,  Spergula  arvensis ;  (6)  -flower,  the  common  hedge- 
nettle,  Stachys  sylvatica ;    (7)  -'s-grass,  see  (5) ;    (8)  -'s- 
beads,  the  common  UluWary,  Fritillaria  Mcleagris  ;  (9)  -'s- 
or  -s'-meat,  (10)  -paddock,  see  (3);  (11) -pipe(s,  see  (2); 
(12)  -skep,  a  fungus  ;  a  little  mushroom  ;  (13)  -('s-spawn, 
the  green  scum  on  ponds,  var.  species  oi  Coiifervae ;  (14) 
•spit,  the  common  duckweed,  Launa  minor;  (15) -stool, 
a  mushroom;  (16) -stowp, (17) -stump,  see  (3);  (i8}-tether, 
the  creeping  crowfoot,  Ranunculus  repens. 

fi)  Chs.'  (2)  Som.  (3)  Nhp.'  All  fungi  which  have  a  conical 
pilcus.  s.Peni.  (W.M.M.\  Hnt.  (T.P.F.\  e.An.',  Nrf.,  Suf.' 
(4)  Oxf.  (J.E.D.);  Science  Gossip  (1882)  165.  Brks.  Gl.  (1852); 
Brks',  Wil.'  (5)  Chs.'  (6)  Yks.  ^7)  s.Chs.'  (8)  Wil.'  (9) 
GIo.  Them  there  tother  things  be  nowt  but  toadsmeat,  Buckman 
Darke's  Sojourn  (1890)  xvii.  I.W.'^  Wil.',  Dor.  (C.W.),  Dor.' 
(10)  Lan.     (11)  Nhb.,  Cum.,  Cum.'«,  Wm.  (B.K.),  w.Yks.  (W.H.), 


w.Yks.'  Lan.  Plants  are  seen  adhering  to  the  marl,  especially 
those  which  arc  vulgarly  termed  Toad  Pipes,  Thornbfr  Hist. 
Blackpool  (1837)  138.  ne.Lan.',  n.Lin.',  nw.Lin.,  sw.Lin.'  (la) 
e.An.'  A  fungus  produced  from  ash-trccs.  (13;  Huip.',  w.Wil. 
(G.E.D.)  (14)  Lin.  (15)  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  (16)  e.Yks.'  MS.  add. 
(.T.H.)     (l7)s.Lan.i     (18,  Yks. 

3.  Phr.  (1)  nv  aiv/cward  as  a  grund  load,  said  of  any  one 
especially  dillicult  to  get  on  with  ;  (2)  as  full  of  anger,  &C. 
as  a  blown  load,  very  full  of  anger,  &c.;  (3)  a>  hard  as  a 
fell  ^,  of  a  peculiarly  stout  and  hardy  nature  ;  used  of 

persons  and  animals  ;  (4)  like  or  as  a  —  below,  beneal/i,  or 
tinder  a  hanoiv,  in  a  state  of  torture  ;  (5)  like  a  —  oul  of  a 
tree— thump. '  used  of  a  person  falling  awkwardly;  (6)  lo  be 
like  a  —  dressed  in  muslin,  said  of  a  vulgar  woman  in  fine 
clothes  ;  (7)  /o  come  down  Ihump,  like  a  —  from  roost,  sec 
(5);  (8)  to  pine a-way  like  a  —  on  a  prick,  to  d\Q  of  3.  Vinger'mg 
illness ;  (9)  to  sit  like  a  —  on  a  shovel,  see  below  ;  (lo)  to 
titter  take  a  —  by  the  face  than  do  something,  used  to  express 
great  dislike  for  a  certain  undertaking. 

(i)  n.Lin.'  (2j  s.Chs.'  ,3^  Cum.  Gibson  Pop. /f/yo/fs  (1861)  19. 
(4)  Sc.  (A.W.)  Nhb.  Maw  life,  aw's  sure,  was  full  as  bad  as  ony 
ty ed'sbelaw  a  harrow,  Wilson P(y»)rt»'sP(i>'(  1843)  30.  Cum.  Ley ke 
teadcs  under  harrows,  Andf.rson  Ballads  ;  ed.  1840 1  106.  n.Yks. 
(I.W.)  w.Yks.'  I's  like  a  taad  under  t'harrow.  n.Lin.'  To  lead 
the  life  of  '  a  toad  undera  harr.V,'  to  be  in  a  miserable  or  distressed 
condition.  Nhp.',  Hnt.  (T.P.F.),  Oxf.'  Suf.  Betham-Edwards 
Mock  Beggars'  I/all  (igos)  g5.  Ess.  Here  have  you  gone  on  at 
me  like  a  toad  under  the  harrows  ever  since  1  brought  you  here, 
BuRMESTER  yo/i«  Z-o// (1901)  65.  w.Som.' Un'cebaudcc  miid  su 
wuub  bee  u  tooud  uundur  u  aa-ru-z  bee  u  foous  tu  leevsae'um-z 
aay  bee  laung  u  dhee- — tiiz  skan-lus  un  shecumfcol  aewaay  bee- 
u-saa-rd.  Cor.  Like  a  toad  under  a  harrow,  I  don't  know  whichee 
corse  to  steer.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  w.Eng.  (1865)  425,  ed.  1896.  (5) 
War.2  6)  n.Lin.'  (71  Wor.  (J.B.P.)  (81  s.Lan.'  He  pine't 
away  like  a  tooad  on  a  prick.  (9  n.Lin.'  '  He  sits  like  a  toad  on 
a  shuvel,'  said  of  an3one  who  has  a  very  uncertain  seat  on  horse- 
back, and  sometimes,  therefore,  by  metaphor  of  anyone  who  is  in 
condition  of  affairs,  family,  or  lioalih,  in  a  very  uncertain  condition. 
(10)  Yks.  Gin  ye  knawed  sae  mich  on  yon  awd  lass  at  ah  knaws, 
yey'd  nut  hev  ligged  her  sae  ncgh  yursel,  3'e'd  titter  tak  a  teead 
by  t'feeacc,  Macquoid  Doris  Barngh  (1877J  xix.     n.Yks.^ 

4.  A  term  of  contempt,  dislike,  or  disgust. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  S.&  Ork.' Applied  contemptuously  to  a  child.  Abd. 
He  defined  Dawvid  Hadden  as  a  pushion't  ted,  Ale.nander 
Johnny  Gilib  (1871)  xvii.  Kcd.  Peer  silly  ted,  it  brak'  its  string 
An'  ran  upo' the  brae.  Grant  Lays  (1884^  13.  Ayr.  Never  sin' 
that  laid  o'  a  thing.  Lieutenant  Fairlie  o'  the  Whirtleha',  cam  aboot 
the  place,  has  Rab  been  the  same  blylhe  lauchin'  rogue  that  he 
was.  Service  Nolandnms  (1890)  41.  Edb.  A  swindling,  hcn- 
peckt,  poisonous  taid,  The  vikst  o'  them  a',  Carlop  Green  (1793) 
127,  ed.  1817.  Ir.  Och,  the  bould  little  toad,  Did  you  notice  the 
dhrive,  ma'am,  she  hit  Murty  Doyle?  Barlow  Ghost-bereft  (1901) 
99.  Cum.  A  want  neea  mare  t'dee  we  sec  a  durty  tyad.  Christian 
5n(7o>-Aorf(i88o)  4.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  s.Chs.'  '  Yu  nuwd  tooud  ! 
yoa)n  bin  iipstae-rz  ugy'en,'  addressed  to  a  cat.  Der.  Et's  spread 
all  ower  th'  country-side  by  naa,  thaa  drctty  twoad,  Gilchrist 
Nicholas  (1899)  88.  s.Not.  The  young  to.-\rd  !  a  should  like  to  ha' 
wrung  'is  head  off  (J.P. K.).  n.Lin.'  What  a  foul-tung'd  toad  she 
is.  War.^  '  A  regular  f'll  toad,' i.e.  a  cross-grained  old  woman. 
'  She  is  an  ugly  old  toad.'  Glo.  Darze  thy  back,  thee  cussnation 
twoiid,  .  .  thee's  bin  an'  shot  my  bird,  Buckman  Darke's  Sojourn 
(1890)  iii.  Brks.'  A  turned  out  a  gallus  two-ad,  an'  run  awaay 
vrom  who-am.  Suf.  An  owl  he  sat  in  a  hollow  tree — A  proper 
spiteful  toad  was  he,  Old  Song  J.Ar.^i ;  Now  mawther,  take  that, 
I'll  larn  yow  to  be  a  toad,  FisoN  Merry  Suf.  (1899)  34.  Ken.  She 
is  such  a  little  toad  (D.W.L.).  Wil.  (K.M.G.)  Dor.  I'll  larn  you 
to  lay  your  hands  on  my  precious  Jem,  you  ongratclul  load! 
Hare  Dinah  Kcllow  (1901)  42.  Som.  I  wish  the  little  toad  were 
dead  an'  in  his  grave,  Raymond  No  Soul  (1899)  40.  Dev.  That's 
a  rigler  jimcrack  ol'  twoad  ov  a  tabul.  'Ell  break  down  tha  fust 
time  'c's  used,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892J.  nw.Dev.'  Cor.  My 
wife — dirty  ou'd  toad,  han't  swcpt'n  up  titty  this  mornin,  Baring- 
Gould  Cnrgenven  (1893;  xlvi. 

5.  A  term  of  endearment :  esp.  used  of  a  child  ;  a  child. 

Sc.  A  bi>nnie  tcddie  (Jam.).  Abd.  The  coj-  teds  squeal  An* 
struggle  vainly,  Murray  JJaiiieuilh  (1900)  80.  Kcd.  Ye  winna 
tak  but  when  you  need  it.  You  bonny  tead,  Jamie  Muse  of  Mcarns 
(1844)  153.  Krf.  A  bonnie  black-e'ed  bit  teddic  she  is,  Inglis  .Un 
Flk.  (1895)  II.  Ags.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Taudec).  Glo.  A  twoad  of  a  wile 
...  is  rather  an  endearing  expression  than  otherwise,  Lysons 
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Vulgar  Tongue  (1868)  46.  Wll.  A  baby  is  called  a  '  poor  little 
twoad,'  Akerman  Tales  (1853)  4.  Dev.  'Er's  a  cute  little  to-ad  ! 
Ford  Lamimys  (1897)  120.  Cor.  He's  such  a  hot-headed  twoad 
of  a  bwoy,  Phillpotts  Prophets  (1897)  37.  [Amer.  Two  little 
orphan  children,  the  prettiest  little  toads  I  ever  beheld  in  all  my 
born  days,  Sam  Slick  Clockmaker  (1836)  ist  S.  xxvii.l 

TOAD,  see  Tod,  sb.'^ 

TOADERY,  56.  vv.Som.'  [toa'dari.]  Rubbish,  weeds, 
any  undesirable  object. 

Such  as  dock  seed  mixed  with  seed  corn,  poppies,  or  other 
weeds  among  the  wheat.  Dh-eo-1-z  veo-l  u  toa-uduree  dee  yuur- 
[the  wool  is  full  of  foreign  substances  this  year].  Aay  zai-n  dhee 
vur  u  baa'ru  veol  u  geo-d  duung-,  diid-n  ees?  un  neet  vur  u  paa  si 
u  toauduree  sae-um-z  dhush  yuur-  [I  sent  thee  for  a  barrow  full 
of  good  dung,  did  not  I  ?  and  not  for  a  parcel  of  rubbish  same  as 
this  here  is]. 

TOADY,  acfj.  Nhp."  Hrf.'  Also  in  form  twoady  Nhp.= 
[todi.]    Hateful ;  disagreeable,  loathsome.    See  Toad, 4. 

TOADY,  arfi;.     Glo.i     [tS'di.]     Very. 

TOAK,  V.  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  soak.    (Hall.)    e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873). 

TOALIE,  sb.  Obs.  Cld.  (Jam.)  Also  written  tolie. 
A  small  round  bannock  or  cake  of  any  kind  of  bread. 

TOAM,  TOAN,  see  Taum,  Tone,  man.  oilj. 

TOKK,  sb.  Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  Also  written  tore 
Ken.=  Sur.  Sus.'  Hmp.  [toa(r).]  1.  Long,  coarse  grass 
remaining  in  pasture  fields  in  winter  and  spring  ;  also  in 
coiiip.  Toar-grass. 

Ken.  (K.  1,  Ken.'^  e.Ken.  Tore  grass  is  the  old  stems  between 
which  cattle  and  sheep  have  grazed,  of  any  kind  of  grass,  which 
has  shed  its  seed  and  dried  as  it  stands  (H.M.).      Sur.',  Sus.' 

Hmp.    HOLLOWAY. 

Hence  (i)  Toar-hay,  sh.  hay  made  from  toar-grass  ;  (2) 
Toary,  adj.  long,  coarse,  as  toar-grass ;  full  of  long,  coarse 
grass. 

(i)  e.Ken,  If  much  of  it  [toar-grass]  is  left  it  is  sometimes  cut  as 
toar-hay, but  is  of  little  value  (H,M.),  f2)Sur.  Some  rough  'torey' 
grass  which  was  dotted  over  with  thorn  bushes.  Forest  Tithes 
(1893)  180  ;  Sur.i  There's  bin  a  fox  in  that  old  toary  field  of  mine 
for  ever  so  long. 

2.  Grass  and  rubbish  on  corn-land,  after  the  corn  is 
reaped.     Ken.  Lewis  /.  Tenet  (1736). 

TOAR,  TOARD,  see  Tore,  Toad. 

TOARTHRE,  TOAS,  see  Two-three,  Toze,  v.' 

TOASTDOG,  sb.  Cum."  An  implement  for  toasting 
bread  or  cakes  ;  see  below. 

Small  affairs  with  three  or  four  sets  of  double  prongs,  and 
sometimes  arranged  to  elevate  or  lower,  according  to  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  .  .  In  Cum.  they  were  shaped  like  a  dog  and  called  toast- 
dogs,  CowpER  Haii'kshead  {i8gg)  178. 

TO  AT,  TOATHRY,  see  Toit,  v.,  Two  three. 

TOATTLER,  sb.  Lin.  [to3tl9(r).]  An  aphetic  form 
of '  teetotaler.' 

Doctor's  a  toatller,  lass,  an  a's  hallus  i'the  owd  taale,  Tennyson 
A'.  Fanner,  Old  Style  (1864")  st.  17, 

TOATY,  V.    Cor.s    [to'ti.]     To  toot. 

TOB,  i-A.  and  t;.'  Cor.  [tob.]  1.  sb.  A  small  turf  or 
clod  of  earth  ;  a  torn-up  sod.     See  Tab,  sb.^ 

A  tooked  up  sich  a  g'eat  tob  and  thrawed  un  to  her,  Higham 
Dial.  (1866)  17;  Cor,3 
2.  V.  To  pelt  with  turfs  or  clods  of  earth.    Cor.^ 

TOB,  i;.=     Bdf     ftob.]     To  throw,  '  chuck.' 

Batchelor  Anal.  Eiig.  Lang.  (1809)  145;  Tob  it  over.  Tob 
the  ball.      Our  Jack  tobbed  this  great  stone  at  me  ( I.W.B.). 

TOBACCO,  sb.    Sc.  Irel.     Also  in  form  tabacca  Bnff.' 

1.  In  phr.  take  your  tobacco,  don't  be  in  a  hurry.     N.I,' 

2.  Comp.  (i)  Tobacco-flour,  (2)  -meal,  snuff;  (3)  -night, 
a  profane  expression  for  a  lyke-wake ;  see  below  ;  (4) 
-snipe,  see  below. 

(1  se,Sc.  'Tis  hardly  i'  a  body's  pow'r  To  buy  this  fine  tobacco 
Hour,  Donaldson  Poems  (1809)  113,  (a)  The  price  o'  this 
tobacco  meal  Has  ruin'd  mony  a  dainty  chiel,  iV),  (3)  n,Sc,  There 
was  a  plentiful  supply  of  new  pipes  and  tobacco,  procured  specially 
for  the  occasion,  and  hence  the  irreverent  sometimes  spoke  of  the 
lykc  as  the  lobacco-nicht,  Grkgor  Olden  Time,  141.  Bnff.'  14) 
Lnk,  He  was  sent  to  work  as  a  '  lobacco-snipe,'  so  that  he  might 
add  one  welcome  shilling  a  week  to  the  depressed  family  exchequer, 
Nicholson  A'lVinHf/rf/e  (1895)  181. 


TOBE,  V.  Sh.I.  Also  written  tob.  [tob.]  1.  To  be 
talkative.  S.  &  Ork.'  Hence  Tobin, //A  nrfy.  talkative, 
prosing,  making  silly  speeches,  ib.  2.  To  chide  ;  to 
carp  at.     ib. 

TOBE-DONE,  sb.    Lei.i    A  fuss,  disturbance ;  a  '  to-do.' 

Theer  wur  ivver  so  mooch  to-be-done  ovver  it. 

TOBIT,  see  Tovet. 

TO-BRIG,  sb.  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl)  Also  in  form  ta-brig. 
A  draw-bridge. 

Mostly  applied  to  a  movable  bridge  over  a  canal  or  a  railway, 
constructed  of  two  leaves  or  sections  swung  from  opposite  banks, 
and  joining  or  locking  in  the  middle. 

TOBY-TROT,  sb.  Som.  Dev.  A  half-witted  person ;  a 
simpleton. 

w.Som.'  He's  a  bit  of  a  toby-trot  [toabee-traat],  too,  he  is;  I 
zim  he  'ant  a-got  all  'is  buttons.     Dev.  (Hall,) 

TOCH,  see  Touch. 

TOCHER,  sh}  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Also  in 
forms  togher  Cum."*;  toker  N.Cy.' ;  tokker  Cum.'"; 
tougher  Nhb." ;  towgher  N.Cy.'  Cum.*  Wm.     [to'xar.] 

1.  sb.  The  dowry  a  woman  brings  her  husband  at  mar- 
riage. 

Sc.  Better  a  tocher  in  her  than  wi'  her,  Ramsay  Prov.  (1737') ; 
A  gude  tocher  and  no  that  bad  a  pedigree,  Scott  Nigel  (1822) 
xxxii.  n.Sc.  When  Jeannie  was  married  Her  tocher  down  tauld, 
Buchan  Ballads  (1828)  I.  188,  ed,  1875.  Per.  Your  minnie  too 
draws  down  her  brow.  And  wi'  yer  tocher  taunts  me,  Spence 
Poems  (1898)  17,  s.Sc,  The  sum  thou  mentionest  hast  been  laid 
aside  for  the  tocher  of  Anne,  Wilson  Tales  (1839)  V,  3,  Ayr. 
Betty  Bodle's  tocher  would  liae  been  better  than  the  Grippy, 
Galt  Entail  (1823)  xvii.  e,Lth.  Maidens'  tochers  an'  ministers' 
steepen's  are  aye  less  than  they're  ca'd,  Hunter  /,  Imvick  ^I895) 
161.  n,Cy.  (J.L,  1783),  N,Cy.i,  Nhb,'  Cum.  Ray  (1691)  ;  With 
pewter  dibler  [plate]  on  her  lap.  On  which  her  towgher's  gethrin, 
Stagg  Misc.  Poems  (ed.  1803^  131  ;  Cum.'*  Wm.  Nicolson  (1677) 
Trans.  R.  Soc.  Lit.  (1868)  IX. 

Hence  (i)  Tocher-band,  sb.  the  articles  for  the  disposal 
of  a  woman's  dowry  ;  (2)  Tocher-fee,  (3)  Tocher-gear,  (4) 
Tocher-good,  sb.  a  marriage  dowry;  (5)  Tocherless,  adj. 
without  dowry. 

(i)  Ayr,  My  daddie  sign'd  my  tocher-band.  Burns  The  Gallant 
Weaver,  st.  3,  (2)  Sc,  'A  clerk!  a  clerk!'  the  king  cried,  *  To 
sign  her  tocher-fee,'  Kinloch  Ballads  (1827)  85,  (3)  Sc.  For 
tocher  gear  he  did  not  stand,  Maidment  Garland  (1824)  35,  ed. 
1868.  (4)  Sc,  Mony  fair  promises  at  marriage  make  few  at  tocher 
good  paying,  Ramsay  Prov.  (1737);  That  part  of  your  father's 
spoils  which  he  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  disgorge  by  way  of 
tocher  good,  Scott  Bride  of  Lam.  (1819)  xxv.  Rnf.  My  bairne 
hes  tocher-gud  to  ge  yow,  Rnf.  Harp  (1819)  99,  (5)  Sc.  A  land- 
less laird  with  a  tocherless  daughter,  Scott  Waverley  (1814)  Ixvii. 
Arg.  The  ones  with  the  tocher  won't  have  me,  and  the  tocherless 
girls  I  dare  not  betray,  MuNRO  /.  Splendid  (1898)  229,  Ayr. 
Miss  Betty  Graeme  was  the  tocherless  sixth  dochter  of  a  broken 
Glasgow  Provost,  Galt  Lairds  (1826)  vii. 

2.  V.  To  dower.     Gen.  in  pp. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Nor  was  in  the  parish  another  Sae  tocher'd,  sae 
winsome,  and  braw,  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  (1806)  I.  294.  B'rf. 
Mair  he  thinks  o'  kye  an'  land  Than  o'  oclit  aneath  the  mune, 
Winna  prize  an  eident  hand  Only  tochercd  frae  abune,  Reid 
Heatherland  {iSg^^  29,  Ayr.  Will  cried  'Come  tocher  Nelly  O,' 
Sillar  Poems  (1789)  213  ;  Their  father's  a  laird,  and  w-eel  he  can 
spare't.  Braid  Money  to  tocher  them  a'.  Burns  Tarbolton  Lasses, 
st,  2,  Slk.  It  wad  tocher  a'  our  bonny  lasses,  Hogg  Tales  (1838) 
334,  ed,  1866,  Nhb.  A  man  m.-iy  win  a  tocher'd  lass.  Coquet 
Dale  Sngs.  (1852)  90.  Cum.'  He  lokkcr't  his  dowter  wi'  twenty 
pund  ;  Cum." 

Hence  (i)  Ill-tochered,  />/>/.  adj.  poorly  dowered  ;  (2) 
Weel-tochered,  (3)  Weighty-tochered,  ppl.  adj.  richly 
dowered. 

(I  J  Sc.  I've  aye  been  thankful  to  Providence  that  made  me  ower 
illfaurcd  and  ill-tochered  to  be  sought  in  wedlock,  Keith  Bonnie 
Lady  (1897)  96,  (2)  Sc.  Ye  are  a  bonny  leddy,  and  a  gude  ane, 
and  maybe  a  weel-tochered  ane,  Scott  Antitjitnry  (1816)  xii. 
Abd.  Sae  mony  bonny,  weel-tocher't  lasses  i' the  pairl,  Alexander 
Ain  Fit.  (1882)  149,  Ayr.  Weel-featur'd,  wecl-iocher'd,  weel- 
mountcd,  and  braw,  Burns  There^s  a  youth,  st.  2.  (3^  Rnf.  We 
trust  a  weighty-tochered  wife  He'll  some  day  claw,  M*GiLVRA*i 
Poems  (ed.  1862)95. 

[Gael,  tochar,  iochrcidh,  Ir.  tochar,  a  dowry  (Macbain).] 
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TOCHER,  sb."    e.An.    A  tether. 

Nrf.  (Hall.)  ;  You  cannot  go  bi.yonclyour'  tocher,'  Holloway. 
Nrf.,  Suf. '  As  near  as  a  tocher.'     Still  in  use  (E.G. P.). 

TOCHIOUS,  see  Touchous. 

TOCK  BELLIED,  see  Tog-bellied. 

TOD,  iA.'  Sc.  I  tod.]  A  corruption  of 'God':  used  in 
exclamations  of  surprise,  i^ic.     See  Dod,  .sA.' 

Sc.  Tod,  McpRie,  but  ye're  richt;  I  fear  yc'rc  richt,  Leighton 
Sc.  IVds.  (1869)  ai.  Frf.  Tod,  ifll  likely  be  Mr.  Skinner,  Barbie 
Thrums  (1889)  ii. 

TOD,  s6.=  Sc.  Ire!.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin. 
Also  in  form  toad  Sc.  [tod.]  1.  A  fox  ;  also  used  Jii;. 
See  Dodd,  iA.* 

Sc.  The  fox  is  vulgarly  known  by  no  other  name  throughout  Sc. 
(Jam.)  :  There's  thirty  yonder  .  .  .  that  ye  have  turned  out  o'  their 
bits  o'  biclds,  to  sleep  with  the  tod  and  the  blackcock  in  the  muirs  ! 
Scott  Guy  M.  (1815!  viii ;  The  tod  keeps  aye  his  ain  hole  clean, 
Henderson  Prov.  (183a)  13,  ed.  1881.  ne.Sc.  Underneath  thy 
hearth  stane  The  Tod  shall  bring  her  birds  hame,  Grecor  Flk- 
/,o>r(i88i)  iia.  Cai.',  Inv.  iH.E.F.)  Frf.  Once  Gavin  caught 
a  toad  instead  of  a  hare,  and  did  not  discover  his  mistake  until  it 
had  him  by  the  teeth,  Barrie  Licht  (1888)  xii.  w.Sc.  Na  na,  an 
auld  tod  Needs  nae  tutors,  Carrick  Laird  of  Logan  (1835)  91. 
s.Sc.  A  tod  has  frighted  me,  Scott  Miiistrtlsy  (1802)  III.  <)o,  ed. 
1848.  Rxb.  There's  nae  airting  these  tods  by  the  light  o'  this 
feckless  auld  moon,  Hamilton  0"//(i«<5  (1897)  34.  N.I.'  N.Cy.^ 
He  maun  be  seun  up  that  cheats  the  tod.  Nhb.',  Cum.'*,  Wm. 
(A.T.),  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.^,  Lan.',  n.Lan.'  Lin.  Obs.,  Stbeatfeild 
Lin.  and  Danes  (1884)  373.  n.Lin.'  Obs. 
2.  Comb,  (i)  Tod  and  (the)  lambs,  a  game  played  on  a 
perforated  board  with  wooden  pins  ;  (21  -'s  bairns,  obs.,  an 
evil  brood  ;  a  perverse  j'oung  generation  ;  (3)  (s  bird,  (a) 
the  skua,  Stercorarius  caliirrliacles;  {b).  pi.,  obs.,  see  (2); 
(4)  -bred,  a  board  on  which  the  game  of 'tod  and  lambs' 
is  played ;  (5)  -'(s  hole,  (11)  a  fox's  den  ;  (A)  Jig.  a  secret 
hiding-place  ;  the  grave ;  (6)  -hunting,  fox-hunting ;  (7) 
•i'-thefauld,  a  game ;  see  below  ;  (8)  -like,  fox-like,  crafty, 
cunning;  (9)  .lowrie,  (n)  the  fox;  (b)  a  bogie;  a  hob- 
goblin ;  (c)  a  children's  game  ;  (10)  -tail,  (a)  in  phr.  /o  run 
tod-tail,  a  children's  game  in  which  they  run  chasing  each 
other  in  single  file  ;  (A)  the  Alpine  club-moss,  Lycopodium 
clavaliim;  also  in  pi. ;  (ii)  -touzing,  a  method  of  fox- 
hunting by  shootmg,  'bustling,'  'guarding,'  &c. ;  (12) 
-tracks,  traces  of  a  (ox's  feet ;  (13)  -"s  turn,  a  sly  trick ; 
(14I  -tyke,  obs.,  a  mongrel  between  a  dog  and  a  fox. 

{i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ne.Sc.  Amusing  themselves  ...  in  such  games 
as  'the  Tod  and  the  lam's,'  Gregor  F/k- Lore  (1681)  57.  (2)  Sc. 
(Jam.)  ;  'The  tod's  bairns  are  ill  to  tame,'  apply'd  to  them  who  arc 
descended  of  an  ill  parentage,  or  curs'd  with  a  bad  education. 
Such  are  hard  to  be  made  good  or  virtuous,  Kelly  Prov.  (1721) 
329  ;  '  You  breed  of  the  Tod's  bairns,  if  one  be  good,  all  are  good," 
spoken  of  a  bad  family,  where  there  are  none  to  mend  another,  ib. 
361.  (3,  a)  Yks.  Ylis.  IVkly.  Post  {Dec.  31,  1898).  (A)  Sc.  Argyle 
.  .  .  put  some  four  or  live  hundred  on  Kintyre  shore,  to  watch  on 
Antrim's  designs  ;  the  rest  on  the  head  of  I,orn,  to  hold  the 
islanders  and  those  tods  birds  of  Lochaber  in  some  awe,  Baillie 
Lett.  (1775)  I.  159  (Jam.).  Rnf.  It's  ill  taming  tods'  birds, 
WoDRow  Corrts.  (1709-31)  II.  276,  ed.  1843.  (4)  Fif.  Tennant 
Anslir  (iSia)  Ixxi,  note.  (5,  a)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Per.  By  crag  tops  and 
lod  holes  and  green  prickly  whins,  Spence  Poems  (1898)  36.  (A) 
Sc.  Ye'll  be  a'  i'  the  tod's  hole  In  less  than  a  Ininner  year. 
Chambers  Pop.  Rhymes  (ed.  1870)  85.  Dmb.  We  maun  .  .  .try 
to  find  some  tod-hole  whaur  the  Doctor  can  ne'er  get  his  clauts 
owre  me.  Cross  Disruption  (1844)  vi.  (6)  Gall.  She's  a  famous 
marc,  your  Black  Bess,  Tam.  I  think  she  has  been  broke  to  the 
tod-himting  in  her  youth,  she  kens  the  gate  sae  weel  to  the  cover, 
Nicholson  //is/.  Tales  (1843)  161.  (7)  Per.  Form  a  circle,  '  tod  ' 
being  in  the  centre.  Hands  are  joined — tod  has  to  break  the  chain, 
which  he  does  at  the  part  of  the  circle  where  the  slowest  runners 
are  ;  he  thus  gets  a  good  start  off.  The  chain  being  broken  and 
tod  escaped,  all  give  chase;  the  boy  that  captures  tod  becomes 
tod  in  turn  (G.W.X  Kcd.  At  brako'-the-barlic,  or  tod-i'- 
the-fauld,  1  only  micht  catch  you,  when  twenty  wad  try, 
Jamie  Effusions  1849  65.  (8)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Wac  worth  that  tod- 
like clan  excise.  That  jeuk  wi'  cunnin  crafty  guise,  Tarras  Poems 
(1804)  134  {ib.).  Ayr.  We  make  a  proper  allowance  for  his  tod- 
like inclination  to  other  folks'  cocks  and  hens,  Galt  Sir  A.  IVylie 
(1822)  xlviii.  ^9,  a)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Tod-lowrie,  come  out  o' your  den, 
Scott   Nigel  (1822)    xxxi.     Bnff.'     Frf.  As  some  slee  todlowrie 


steals,  The  laird  stole  oot  an"  took  his  fliclit.  Watt  Pott.  Sketches 
(1880')  22.  Per.  Fra'  behind  a  buss,  keeks  ane  wi'  sly  todlowrie 
leer— I'he  loon  Autolycus,  HaliburtuN  Ochil  Idylls  (1891)  55. 
Ayr.  Ha,  ha '.  tod-lowrie  I  hae  I  yirded  you  at  last  ?  Galt 
Gilhaize  (1823)  v.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  477,  ed. 
1876.  (4)  n.Cy.  Denham  Tracts  (1895)  II.  78;  N.Cy.'  Said  to 
frighten  children,  '  II.  re's  Todlowrey  coming!'  Nhb.'  Lin. 
Streatfeild /.m.  and  Danes  (1884)  372;  Lin.'  (c)  Elg.  To  see 
yer  bonny  todlin'  weans  Playing  Tod-Lowrie  on  the  greens, 
Tester  Poems  (1865)  lai.  (10,  a)  Cai.'  (A)  Sc  It  seems  to 
receive  its  name  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  tail  of  a  fox 
(Jam.).  Gall.  (J.M.),  Nhb.'  (11,12)  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
(1824).  (13)  Sc.  This  will  be  very  odd,  for  a  Scots  Parliament  to  do 
this,  or  Scotsmen  to  play  their  own  country  sic  a  tod's  turn  Lett. 
from  Country  Farmer  to  his  La:rd{c.  I7o6)2(Jam.).  n.Sc.iiA.)  Rxb. 
Who  in  the  world  could  spae  that  Trimmie  wad  play  us  sic  a 
tod's-turn  as  yon?  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)210.  (14)  Sc.  (Jam.) 
Gall.  Mactaggart  £'»/(-vc/.  (1824). 

TOD,  sb.^  Cai.'  [tod.]  A  small  species  of  crab,  Cancer 
locusla. 

TOD,  sb.*  w.Yks.'  Also  in  form  toddy,  [tod.]  A 
slang  word  for  a  '  fop ' ;  a  gaily-dressed  person. 

A  well-dressed  young  man  was  called  '  Toddy  M .' 

TOD,  sA.»  and  f.'  Yks.  Chs.  Lin.  Nhp.  War.  Glo.  Oxf. 
Bdf.  Hrt.  Hnt.  e.An.  Sus.  Dor.  Som.  Ch.I.  [tod.]  L  sb. 
The  head  of  a  pollard  tree;  a  pollard  tree.    See  Dod,  sb.* 

e.An.'  Suf.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863);  Rainbiro  Agric. 
(1849)  301.     Ess.  Arch.  (1863)  II.  187. 

2.  A  stump  of  a  tree  sawn  of!"  or  left  in  the  ground  ;  an 
upright  stake  of  a  wattled  hurdle ;  a  block  of  wood. 
e.An.',  Sut.  (C.T.),  Suf.'  3.  A  weight  of  wool ;  gen. 
28  lb.,  but  varying  in  dirterent  localities.     See  Tad,  sb} 

e.Yks.  28]  lb.,  Morton  Cyilo.  Agric.  (1863).  Chs.  The  wool  is 
fine,  it  sold  in  1792  as  high  as  305.  the  tod  of  20  lb.,  Marshall 
Review  (ed.  1808 1  35.  Lin.'  28  1b.  ;  before  the  weight  was  fixed 
by  Act  of  Parliament  the  quantity  was  uncertain.  n.Lin.',  se.Lin. 
(J.T.B.)  Nhp.'  A  tod  of  fleece  wool  is  28  Ib.  by  stat.  12  Car.  I. 
cap.  32,  and  it  so  continues;  but  if  the  fleeces  are  wound  up  by 
the  shearer  or  shepherd,  and  not  by  a  sworn  woolwinder,  an 
allowance  is  made  of  i  Ib.  for  filth,  and  the  tod  is  29  Ib.  When 
sorted  and  sold  out  by  the  woolstapler  to  the  manufacturer,  the 
tod,  whetherof  clothing  or  combing  wool,  is  30  lb.,  being  the  eighth 
part  of  a  pack  of  wool,  which  is  2401b.  Glo.  28'.  lb.,  Morton 
Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863)  ;  A  parcel  (28  lb.)  of  wool,  Herat  Subsecivae 
('777)  435;  Glo.'  Oxf.  In  these  parts  the  woolmen  buy  in  29 
pounds  to  the  tod,  though  they  sell  out  but  28,  Kennett  Par. 
Aniiq.  (1695).  Bdf.  28  lb.,  andsometimes  a  pound  over  for  pitch- 
marks,  making  29  lb.,  Morton  ib.  Hrt.  Wool  worth  a  guinea  a 
tod,  Ellis  il/orf.  Husb.  (1750)  IV.  i.  Hnt.  (T.P.F.),  e.An.'  Nrf. 
Sold  wool  at  Lo<ldon  at  eighteen  shillings  the  tod,  or  two 
stone.  Haggard  Farmer  s  Year,  viii,  in  l^ongman  s  Mag.  (Apr. 
1899)  507.  Sus.  32  lb.,  Morton  ib.  w.Sni.  Holloway.  CIlI. 
32  lb.,  Morton  ib. 

4.  Any  great  weight ;  a  heap  ;  a  bundle  of  hay. 

Glo.  A  great  tod,  Home  Subsecivae  ( 1 777)  435.  Dor.  Zoo  all  the 
lot  o'  stuff  a-tied  Upon  the  plow,  a  tidy  tod,  Barnes  Poems  (ed. 
1869)73.     Som.  (J.S.F.S.) 

Hence  Toddy,  adj.  heavy,  weighty. 

Nhp.'  A  person  weighty  cither  in  person  or  purse  is  said  to  be 
toddy.     War.s 
6.  V.   Of  wool:  to  weigh  28  Ib. 

Lin.  Streatfeild  Z.i;;.  and  Danes  (1884)  372.  n.Lin.'  Them 
sheap  'II  tod  threes  ;  that  is,  the  fleeces  of  three  of  them  will 
weigh  a  tod.  '  Mr.  Witherel,  of  Hackington,  informed  me  that  of 
what  was  called  Lincoln  sheep  he  todded  all  threes,'  Young 
Agric.  (1799)  311.     e.An.' 

[3.  Todde,  weight,  sexdecim pottdo,  Levins  Manip.  (1570). 
Icel.  loddi,  a  tod  of  wool  (Vigfusson).] 

TOD,  5A.8  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Also  in  forms  toddie, 
todie.  A  small  round  cake  of  any  kind  of  bread,  given 
to  children  to  keep  them  in  good  himiour.  Rxb.  Hence 
Toddle,  sb.  a  small  cake  or  scone.    Cld. 

TOD,  .sA.'  Sc.  [tod.]  \n  phr.  to  take  the  tod,  to  ia.ke  2i 
fit  of  the  sulks.     See  Dod,  sA.' 

Lnk.  I  really  thocht  that  ye  were  ill,  Or  that  ye'd  ta'en  the  tod, 
Thomson  Musings  (,1881)  117. 

TOD,  sb.^    Cor.    [tod.]    A  confusion,  muddle. 

They've  all  gone  mazed  together,  'a  b'licve.     Such  a  fod  !  It's 
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like  a  crab  goin'  to  jail — all  on  one  side.     I  never  heard  tell  0'  the 
like  !  Lee  Widow  JVoniirii  (1899)  179;  Cor.^ 

Hence  Toddy,  adj.  confused,  muddled.     Cor.^ 

TOD,  z'.=  Ol>s.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  written  todd 
n.Cy.       1.  To  tooth  sickles.     Cf.  toodle. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).     w.Yks.  Hutton    Toiii-  to  Coves  (1781). 
ne.Lan.' 
2.  Obs.  To  cut  the  teeth. 

n.Cy.  Soon  todd  soon  with  God  [when  a  child  hath  teeth  too 
soon],  Rav  P)ov.  (1678)  26. 

TOD,  see  Tad,  sb.^ 

TODAY, adv.  Som.  [ta-de-.]  In  ra/w^  To-day  morning, 
this  morning. 

Your  father  brought  in  a  wheat-mow  only  to-day  morning, 
Raymond  No  Soul  (1899)  144.  w.Soni.i  Usually  contracted  to 
'dai-  maurneen.'  'I  zeed-n  day  niornin' vore  breaksus.'  'We 
com'd  away  day  niornin'  'bout  o'  vive  o'clock.' 

TOD(D,  sb.  and  adj.  Lei.  War.  Won  GIo.  Also  in 
forms  tad  se.Wor.' ;  tott  Lei.'  [tod.]  1.  sb.  A  disease 
of  rabbits,  causing  swelling  of  the  stomach. 

Lei.'  War.*  Superabundance  of  vegetable  food  is  said  to  cause 
it.     se.Wor.i,  Glo.' 

Hence  (i)  Tod-gutted,  ppl.  adj.,  (2)  Toddy,  adj.  pot- 
beUied.     Glo.'         2.  adj   Pot-bellied,     ib. 

TODDER,  TODDLE,  see  Tother,  sb.,  Tod,  sb.^ 

TODDLE,  i;.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
Not.  Lin.  Lei.  War.  e.An.  Dor.  Som.  Cor.  Also  written 
todle  Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.  Cum.;  and  in  forms  taddle  n.Cy.; 
tuddle  e.An.2  fto'dl.]  1.  v.  To  walk  with  feeble, 
tottering,  uncertain  steps ;  to  stagger  as  a  drunken  man  ; 
to  waddle.     Cf.  doddle,  v.\  tottle. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Frf.  Rosy  round  gaed  todlin'  hame  Ilk  loyal  guest, 
Smart /?/)v>"fS  (1834)  130.  Per.  Late-born  lambs  are  toddlin'  i' 
the  sun,  Haliburton  Oc/iil  Idylls  (1891)  67.  Ayr.  I  was  come 
round  about  the  hill,  And  todlin  down  on  Willie's  mill.  Setting  my 
staff,  wi'  a'  my  skill  To  keep  me  sicker.  Burns  Death  and  Di: 
Hornbook  { 1785)  st.  5.  Wgt.  A  queer  aul'  woman  cam'  todlin'  in, 
Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  231.  n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  (Coll  L.L.B.) 
Cum.  Now  todlen  down  the  hill  o'  life,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed. 
1808)  20;   Cum.',  w.Yks.',  s.Lan.l     Lin.'  Old  Joe  came  toddling 

in.     e.An.^     Dor.  Who  should  I  see  but  wold  B toddlin' along 

in  front  of  me,  Francis  Pastorals  (1901')  185. 

Hence  (i)  Toddler,  sb.  one  who  walks  with  a  short 
step;  (2)  Toddlish,  adj.  slightly  intoxicated,  half  tipsy ; 
(3)  one's  loddliiig-slriiig  is  broken,  phr.  one  cannot  walk. 

( i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (2)  s.Chs.'  Nuw,  ee  wo^nu  drungk,  bur  ee  wfiz 
u  bit  tod-lish.     (3)  Cor.^ 

2.  To  walk  leisurely  ;  to  saunter. 

Sc.  She's  turned  me  into  an  ugly  worm.  And  gar'd  me  toddle 
about  the  tree,  Aytoun  Ballads  (ed.  1861)  II.  364.  Per.  'Mang  a' 
the  queer  bodies  that  toddle  the  road,  Stewart  Character  1 1857) 
15.  Ayr.  Ye're  a  bankrupt,  till  ye  toddle  Frae  aff  this  ba'.  White 
Jottings  (1879)  153.  Kcb.  He  had  joost  tae  toddle  his  wa's  hame. 
Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  390.  n.Cy.  Grose  11790)  MS.  add. 
(P.)  Nhb.i  Aa'll  just  be  toddlin.  Cum.'  It's  time  to  be  toddlin' 
heamm.  w.Yks.  (J. W.)  s. Lan.' Well,  good-neet,  aw  mun  toddle 
whoam.  n.Lin.'  '  Well,  I  mun  be  toddlin,'  is  a  common  expression 
used  by  one  who  has  stayed  talkinglonger  than  he  ought  to  havedone. 
Ess.  Clark  y.  Noakes  (1839)  Gl.  w.Som.'  Come,  Bill!  we  can't 
bide  no  longer,  'tis  gettin'  late,  we  must  toddly  'long.  Cor.  Now, 
I'll  toddle;  and  don't  you  forget  your  promise  about  my  bunnet, 
Harris  Ortr  Cove  (1900)  126. 

3.  Obsol.  To  purl ;    to  move  with  a  gentle  sound,  as  a 
stream  or  river. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Rnf.  Whiles  my  plaint  I  niamp  an'  mummle  Whar 
the  burnie  todies  by,  Picken  Poems  (1813I  I.  188.  Ayr.  Ye 
burnies,  wimplin  down  your  glens,  Wi'  toddlin  din.  Burns  Elegy 
on  Capt.  M.  Henderson  (1790)  St.  4.  Lnk.  Owre  hagg  or  hill, 
Whar  Irvine  todlin  rins  alang,  A  wee  bit  rill,  Struthers  Poet. 
Tales  ( 1838)  78.  Nhb.  Its  brook  in  front  '  wi'  toddlin'  din,'  Dixon 
Whiltinghani  Vale  (iS^^)  58. 

4.  Obs.  To  make  a  murmuring  noise'in  boiling,  as  meat 
in  a  pot. 

Fif.  (Jam.)  ;  A  junt  o'  beef  .  .  .  Aft  in  your  pat  be  todlin", 
Douglas  Poems  ( 1806;  66. 

5.  sb.   A  child  just  beginning  to  walk. 

Ags.  (Jam.),  Not.'     Lei.'  G' long,  ye  little  talkin' toddle!    War.a 

Hence  Todlich,  sb.  a  child  just  beginning  to  walk.     Fif. 

(Jam.)        6.  a  neat  person  of  small  stature.    Ags.  (Jam.) 


TODDY,  adJ  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Ess.  Also  in  forms 
toidy,  tuddy  Yks.  [todi,  w.Yks.  also  toidi.]  .Small, 
tiny  ;  gen.  in  comb.  Toddy  little.     Cf  doddy,  («//.' 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)  w.Yks.  (J.  W.)  ;  What  a  tuddy  chap.  Sitch  a 
little,  toddy  man  ah  ne'er  see'd  afore  (^.B.) ;  w.Yks.'  Gie  me  a 
lile  toddy  bit.     ne.Lan.',  Ess.  (W.W.S.) 

TODDY,  see  Tod,  sb.* 

TODGE,  sb.  Nhp.  Glo.  O.xf.  Brks.  Hmp.  Wil.  Cor. 
Also  written  todg  Oxf  [todg.]  Anything  of  a  thick, 
'  stodgy '  consistency,  esp.  thick  spoon-meat,  soup,  &c. 

Nhp, 2  Glo.'  It's  as  thick  as  can  be,  all  run  into  a  thick  todge. 
Oxf.'  Dhis  yuur  uuynuun  por-ij  iz  uz  Ihik  uz  toj.  Brks.',  Hmp. 
(H.E.)     Wil.  Britton  Beauties  (c.  1825)  ;  Wil.',  Cor.= 

Hence  (i)  Todged-milk,  sb.  milk  thickened  with  flour. 
Hmp.' ;  (2)  Todgey,  adj.  short  and  fat.     Brks.' 

TODGE,  V.  Lakel.  [todg.]  To  go  at  a  slow,  ambling 
pace  ;  to  shamble.     Cf.  tog,  v. 

Lakel. 2  He  was  todgen  on  nice  an'  stiddy.  Wm.  They'd  nobbut 
bin  todgen  on  varra  whiat,  Kirkbv  Granite  Chips  (1900)  20. 

TODGIE,i-6.  Obs.  Bwk.  (Jam.)  A  small, round, flat  cake. 

TODIE,  TODLE,  see  Taudy,  Tod,  sb."",  Toddle. 

TODO,  sb.  and  v.  In  gen.  dial,  and  colloq.  use  in  Sc. 
Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  wVitten  to-doo  Hrf.''  Oxf  ;  and  in 
forms  tadea  Cum.'*  ;  ta-deea  Wm. ;  t'dee  Sc. ;  ti-deeah 
c.Yks.' ;  tiidii  Dev.^  [ta-dti-,  diu-,  -dia'.]  1.  sb.  Ado, 
commotion,  fuss  ;  trouble ;  lively  or  excited  proceedings. 

Sc.  Dear,  dear,  .  .  such  a  to-do  about  nothing,  Keith  Lisbeth 
(1894)  ii.  Bnff.'  The' re  mackin'  a  t'dee  nae  coummon  aboot  that 
thing.  Edb.  In  the  roushie  doucie  the  guard  might  have  sic  a  to- 
do  to  save  their  ain  skins,  that  I  might  manage  to  come  off  with 
mine,  Beatty  Secretar  (1897)  89.  n.Cy.  (J.W.\  Cum.'''  Wm. 
We  hed  a  bonny  tadoea  when  t'gaffer  gat  ta  know  they  war  ower 
thick  (B.K.).  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  e.Yks.' Was  there  mich  ti-deeah  at 
oss-show ?  w.Yks. 2,  Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Chs.' What  ails  him?  he's 
making  a  great  to-do.  s.Chs.' Dhurjl  bi  ii  praafi  tii-doo- wen  dhii 
mes'tur  eeurz  on)t.  nw.Der.',  Not.'  s.Not.  What  a  to-do  about 
noat  (J.P.K.).  n.Lin.'  What  a  to-do  you  are  niakkin'  all  aboot 
noht.  S.Lin.  We  hcd  sich  a  to  do  th'  tuther  neight,  Ah  aeut  got 
o'er  it  yit  (T.H.R.J.  Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.s,  Hrf.^  Oxf.  An  tel  e 
stray t  awf,  too,  athowt  much  to-doo  {Coll.  L.  L.  B.).  Brks.', 
Hnt.  (T.P.F.),  e.An.'  Cmb.'  And  there's  such  a  to-do  about 
it  as  you  never  heard.  Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  ( 1893'!  27. 
Ess.',  Ken.  (G.B.),  Sus.',  Hmp.'  I.W.'  Here's  a  pretty  to-do. 
Wil.  They  make  a  fine  to-do,  Briiton  Beauties  (1825).  n.Wil. 
(E.  H.G.)  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825).  w.Soni.i 
Purty  to  do  up  to  board,  wad  n  'er  ?  I  yeard  'em  zay  'ow 'most 
come  to  faitin'  way  'em.  Dev.^  Ots  awl  theys  tii-du  about? 
w.Cor.  There  was  a  fine  to-do  when  I  brok'  the  basun  (M.A.C.). 
Colloq.  There's  a  pretty  to  do  in  your  tower,  Bloudie  Jack,  In 
your  tower  there's  a  pretty  to  do,  Barham  Bloudie  Jack  in  Ingoldsby 
(ed.  1864).  [Amer.  I'm  not  gwine  to  make  a  great  to-do  about  it, 
Johnston  Middle  Georgia  (1897)  20.] 

Hence  To-doment,  sb.  a  fuss,  a  '  to-do.'  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 
2.  V.   In  phr.  to  take  to  doing,  to  scold. 

w.Som.'  Missus  tookt  me  to  doin',  sure  'nough,  'bout  the  milk, 
but  I  could-n  help  o'  it. 

TO-DRAW,  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Wm.  Also  in  forms 
teaa-draa  Wm. ;  te-draw  Cum.'*;  tee-  N.Cy.';  teu- 
Cum.'*  [t3dr9' ;  -dra'.]  1.  A  resort,  refuge  ;  a  place 
of  shelter  ;  something  to  stand  one  in  stead. 

Slk.  (Jam.),  n.Cy.  (Hall.),  Cum.'''  Wm.  When  he  deed  he 
left  mea  a  conny  hause,  a  parrak,  a  garden,  an  twea  conny  lile 
mosses,  and  I  feend  it  varra  comfortable  teaa  draa,  Wheeler  Dial. 
(1790)  22,  ed.  1821. 

2.  A  newsmonger's  house  ;  a  place  or  person  resorted 
to  by  idlers.     N.Cy.',  Cum.'* 

TOE,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  Midi.  War.  Wor. 
Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  tae  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnfi".' ; 
teea  n.Yks.'' ;  toer  w.Som.'  [t5,  tos;  te,  tie.]  1.  sb.  In 
comb,  (i)  Toe-bite,  a  leech  which  inhabits  stagnant  ponds  ; 
(2)  -biter,  (a)  one  of  a  group  of  black  insects  which  glide 
upon  the  surface  of  still  water  near  the  banks  of  ponds, 
itc. ;  (b)  anything  remarkable  or  surprising  ;  (3)  -breadth, 
the  smallest  possible  distance;  (4)  -caker,  an  iron  toe- 
piece  on  a  boot  or  shoe  ;  (5)  -'s  length,  see  (3) ;  (6)  -path, 
a  footpath  ;  (7)  -poke,  a  foot-sock  ;  (8)  -rag,  (a)  a  rag 
used  to  fill  up  a  shoe  too  large  for  the  foot ;  (b)  dried  salt 
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cod-fish;  (9)  -scute,  (10)  -shod,  see  (4);  (11)  -stone,  the 
stone  at  the  foot  of  a  grave. 

(i)  War.2  (2,  a)  m.Wor.  (J.C.'I  (6)  Lan.  An'  it's  a  toebiter  too, 
Waugh  Healhcr  (cd.  Milner)  II.  8r.  s. Lan.' That's  a  toe-bitcr. 
(3)  Bnir.'  He  widna  pit  hinisel'  a  tae-brccth  not  o's  wye  t'dco  a 
bodie  a  gueedc  turn.  Cld.  (Jam.)  (4)  n.Yks.  Yfil  oblij  m.T  if  yol 
put  tiakakars  Dmi  biuls.  Tiak.ikrirs  siavs  biut  tias  rcli  (W. H  \ 
(51  Sc.  '  Am  I  no  gaun  to  the  ploy,  then  ! ' — '  And  what  for  should 
ye?  to  dance  a'  night,  I'se  warrant,  and  no  to  be  fit  to  walk  your 
tae's-length  the  morn,  and  we  have  ten  Scots  miles  afore  us,' 
ScoTX  licclg.  (1824)  I.  216  (Jam.).  (6"  Dub.  There  was  no  toe- 
path  at  that  time,  Yeats/'/*.  Tn/.s  (1888  109.  (7^n.Yks.2  (^8,0) 
s.Lan.'  Meat  when  over-boiled  is  said  lo  be  '  boil't  to  toe-rags.' 
(i)  w.Som.'  Anybody  must  have  a  bit  o'  mait  now  and  again — 
anybody  can't  auvis  live 'pon  toe-rag.  Cor.^  (g")  Cor.  A  glint  of 
daylight  on  the  toe-scutes  of  two  dangling  boots,  '  Q.'  Ship  of 
Slars  (1899^  39.  (loi  Cai.'  Ayr.  Heel  shod  and  taeshod  and 
tacket  and  pin,  Shaemaker,  shaemaker,  shoo  ma  shoon,  Aitken 
Lays  oj  Line  ( 1883I  ii8.  (ii)  Abd.  She  can  hand  her  tongue  like 
the  tae-stane  o'  a  grave,  Macdo.vald  Lassie  (1877)  vii. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  iiol  to  break  one's  loes,  said  in  ridicule  of  a 
lazy  person  ;  (2)  to  show  a  toe,  in  wrestling  :  to  kick  ;  (3) 
to  turn  one's  toe  where  one's  heel  stands,  to  turn  round  ;  (4) 
war  toe-ers  !  used  as  a  warning  against  a  falling  weight. 

(i)  nw.Abd.  See  an  nae  brak  yer  tae,  Goodwife  11867)  st.  16. 
(21  Dev.  Hone  Table-bk.  (1827)  II.  416.  (3)Sh.I.  I  canna  turn  mi 
tae  whar  mi  heel  staands  bit  what  ye  hae  somethin'  ta  set  i'  mi 
rodd.  Burgess  SIi.  Fit.  (1902)  65.     (4)  w.Som.' 

3.  The  part  of  the  '  landside '  of  a  plough  to  which  the 
share  is  fixed.  w.Som.'  (s. v.  Landside.)  4.  The  prong 
of  a  fork,  &C.         Sc  (Jam.)     Gall.  The  tae  o' a  graip  (J.M.). 

Hence  (i)  Tae'd,  ppl.  adj.  pronged;  (2)  Three-tae'd, 
ppl.  adj.  three-pronged. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (2)  Sc.  (lA.)  Ayr.  An  awfu'  scythe,  out  owre  ae 
shouther,  Clear-dangling  hang;  A  three-tae'd  leister  on  the  ithcr 
Lay,  large  and  lang.  Burns  DcitIIi  and  Dr.  Honihook    1785)  st.  6. 

5.  One  of  the  strips  forming  the  end  of  a  tawse.  Sc. 
(A.W.)  Hence  Lang-tae'd,/>//.  rtfl{/l  of  a  tawse:  having 
long  strips  at  the  end. 

Edb.  A'  tremblin",  for  the  lang-taed  tawse,  Maclagan  Poems 
(1851)  166. 

6.  Ohs.   A  branch  of  a  drain. 

Abd.  Where  several  branches  meet,  near  the  head  of  a  principal 
drain,  which  are  pro\'incially  named  its  toes  or  taes  (from  some 
resemblance  to  Ihe  letter  T),  these  branches  generally  enter  it  at 
an  obtuse  angle,  Agric.  Sum.  42  (Jam.). 

7.  pi.  Obs.  The  spreading  roots  of  trees.  Midi.  Mar- 
shall/?/(/•.  ^co;;.  (1796)  H.        8.  V.   To  step. 

Lan.  Go  at  it,  then — an'  let's  toe  fair,  Cy.  IVds.  (Nov.  3,  1866)  7. 

TOEN,  TOER,  TO-FA,  see  To.  prep..  Toe,  To  fall. 

TO-FALL,  s6.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Also 
written  toofal  Sc.  (Jam.);  two-fall  N.Cy.'  ;  and  in  forms 
teea-fa  Wm.  ;  teea-faw  Lakel.* ;  teefa  Cai.'  Cum.*;  tee- 
faa  Nhb.';  teefall  N.Cy."  Nhb.'  Dur.';  teeo-fo  Cum.; 
teu-fo  Cum.''* ;  tfaw  Cum. ;  to(o-fa  Sc. ;  touffa  Yks. 

1.  Obs.  or  the  day  :  the  close,  the  fall ;  gen.  used  in  phr. 
the  to-fallofthe  day  or  nii(ht. 

Sc.  Jam.)  ;  He  has  scour  d  the  gude  green  wood  Till  to-fall  o' 
the  day,  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  (1806)  I.  197  ;  But  ere  the  toofal 
of  the  night  He  lay  a  corpse  on  the  braes  of  Yarrow,  Ramsay 
Tea-Table  Misc.  (ed.  1871)  I.  238.  Ayr.  Oh  !  I  was  a  waefu'  man 
Ere  to-fa  o'  the  night.  Burns /o/in  Busliby,  st.  2. 

2.  A  small  building  annexed  to  a  larger,  against  which 
its  roof  rests ;  a  Mean-to';  an  adjoining  out-house  or  shed; 
a  porch  ;  also  used  attrib.     Cf.  tuffold. 

Sc.  iJam.)  Sh.I.  The  door  was  protected  by  a  tofa  or  porch, 
Splnce  /■yA-/.o»v  ,1899)  170.  Cai.'  Frf.  A  too-fa' at  the  back,  to 
be  used  as  a  washin-hoosc,  coal-cellar,  tattic-store,  an'  sic  like, 
WiLLOCK  Roselly  Ends  (i886)  130,  ed.  i8Rq.  Dmf.  Wallace 
Sclioolmaster  (1899)  354.  Gall.  (J.M.),  N.Cy.',  Nhb.'.  Dur.',  Lakel.=, 
Cum.'"  Wm.  A^.  6"  Q.  (1861  2nd  S.  xi.  339.  n.Yks.'  w.Yks 
Willan  LisI  IVds.  (1811)  ;  w.Yks." 

3.  Obs.  Fig.   A  support. 

Sc.  The  Lord  my  rock,  my  hainin-towir,  an' my  to-fa,  Waddell 
Ps.  (1871)  xviii.  2. 

4.  Fig.   A  burden  ;  an  addition. 

Ayr.  As  he  wus  a  sort  o'  toofa'  upon  their  kindness,  it  fell  his 
part  to  keep  their  kinches,  Ainslie  Land  0/ Bums  (ed.  1893)  134. 
VOL,  Vf. 


[3.  To-falle,  schudde,  appendiciiim,  appendix,  teges 
{Prompt.).] 

TOFET,  see  Tovet. 

TOFF,  si.'  Yks.  [tof.]  A  dial,  form  of  'trough.' 
w.Yks.  Lucas  Stud.  Nidderdale  (c.  1882)  Gl. 

TOFF,  sb.'^  Ken.  Also  in  form  torf  Ken.'  [tof,  t9f.] 
Ears  of  wheat,  pea-pods,  &c.,  broken  during  threshing; 
chaft  raked  oft'  the  corn  after  it  is  threshed,  but  before  it 
is  cleaned  ;  also  in  conih.  Toff  and  choff. 

The  horses  are  '  fed  entirely  out  of  the  barn,  with  what  they 
call  tolfand  choff  here;  the  chaff  and  colder  of  Suffolk,'  Young 
Annals  Agric.  (1784-1815    XX.  244  ;  Ken.' 

Hence  Toff-sieve,  -■•i.  a  screen  or  sieve  for  cleaning 
wheat.     Ken.'    Cf.  toftsieve. 

TOFFEE,  sb.  Cimi.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Also  in 
forms  taffy  Lakcl.=  Cum.'*  LMa.;  toughey  w.Yks.' 
[tofi;  tafi.J  1.  \\\  comb,  (i)  Toffee-join  or  -joining,  a 
toflce  club  ;  see  below ;  (2)  -stick,^^^;'.  the  tiller  of  a  boat; 
(3)  -Sunday,  Palm  Sunday. 

(i)  Lakel.2  Cum.'  Young  people  in  the  country  sometimes 
assemble  on  a  winter  evening  and  subscribe  a  few  pence  each  to 
buy  treacle  for  making  'taffy,'  and  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  slyly 
besmearing  each  other's  faces ;  Cum.*  When  there  used  lo  be  a 
taffy  join,  the  custom  was  to  ask  a  lot  of  young  men  and  young 
women.  They  all  paid  so  much  each,  for  the  treacle  and  sugar, 
and  that  was  why  it  was  called  a  taffy  join,  IV.  C.  T.X.  (1894  6, 
col.  3.  Wm.  Thear  was  a  lot  a  young  chaps  hed  med  it  up  tha 
wad  hev  a  toffy-join,  Taylor  Sketches  (1882)  15.  w.Yks.  Lasses 
i'  ther  teens  hed  comed  to  hev  thcr  toffy-joins,  IVilsden  Aim. 
(I892^  4,  in  Leeds  Mere.  Suppl.  (Apr.  29,  1899).  (2)  I.Ma.  My  lad 
with  the  taffystick  in  his  fist,  Brown  Yams  (i88i)  151,  cd.  1880. 
(3)  w.Yks.  (B.K.) 

2.  Phr.  to  join  for  toffee,  to  club  together  for  the  making 
of  toffee.     n.Cy.  (J.L.  1783I,  w.Yks.'        S.  pi.   Sweets. 

Lan.  Mekkin  them  little  toffees  loike  hailstooans,  Ferguson 
Moudyimrp's  Visit,  11. 

TOFFEEIKA,  sb.  Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   Tofl'ee. 

'  I  knaw  tha'll  like  it— it's  toffeeika.'  An'  shoo  brought  aht  throu 
under  her  appron  a  little  tin  o'  toffee,  Cudworth  Dial.  Stelc/ics 
(1884)  113. 

TOFFER,  5*.  Yks.  [tof3(r.]  Promiscuous  articles  ; 
odds  and  ends  of  old  furniture,  &c. ;  rubbish  ;  rags. 

n,Yks.'2  e. Yks.  Marshall 7?«».  Leon.  1,1796;  II.  353;  e.Yks.' 
Thoo'dbetherbon  [burn]  all  that  tofferooto'awddhrawer.    m.Vks.' 

Hence  (i)  Toffernient,  si.  '  toft'er' ;  (2)  Toffer-shop,  si. 
a  shop  in  which  odds  and  ends  of  furniture  and  other 
miscellaneous  articles  are  sold. 

(I)  n.Yks.i;  n.Yks."  I  wad  n't  niffer  down  ninepence  for  all 
t'aud  tofferments  put  together.     m.Yks.'     '  2^  n.Yks.2 

TOFFLE,!;.  n.Yks.^  [to-fi.J  To  be  in  a  falling  con- 
dition. '  It's  tolllin  down,'  as  a  dilapidated  building. 

[Cp.  OE.  lo-feallaii,  to  fall  in  pieces  (Sweet).] 

TOFIET,  see  Tovet. 

TOFT,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Dcr.  Not.  Lin. 
Wor.  Ken.  limp.  Dor.  Dev.  Also  in  forms  taft  Sc 
(Jam.)  ;  thoft  Sc.  (Jam.)  S.  &  Ork.'  ;  tuft  m.Yks.'  [toft.] 
1.  A  homestead,  messuage ;  the  land  adjacent  and 
belonging  to  a  house;  an  enclosure;  land  on  which  a 
house  has  formerly  stood.     Also  in  contp.  Toftstead. 

Sc.  A'  the  bonnic  baronie  o'  Bradwardine  and  Tully-Veolan, 
with  the  .  .  .  tofts,  crofls,  mosses,  Scoit  IVnverUv  (1814)  xlii ; 
MoRTcN  Cyelo.  Agric.  (iBe^i).  Shi.  Jakodspn  Dial.  (1897)  115. 
Or.I.  Fer(;usson  Ritnib/es  (1884)  167.  S.  &  Ork.',  n.Sc.  Jam.) 
Per.  The  house  was  baith  a  tavern  and  a  taft,  IIalibukton  Dunbar 
( 1 8951  96.  Bwk.  Bonny 's  the  sod  o'the  Goodman's  taft,  Hender- 
son Pop.  Rhymes  (1856)  iii.  Nhb.'  Lakel.'  In  a  Court  Book  of 
tlie  Manor  of  Derwentwater,  Gawen  Wren  w.is  fined  ten  shillings 
about  the  year  1640  for  having  two  fires  in  one  toft  at  the  same 
tin.e  ;  Lakel,',  Cum,'",  n.Yks.i^,  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  There  in  the 
toft  are  the  hogs,  Lucas  Stud.  Niddcidale  ic.  1882^  v.  ne.Lan.' 
Der.2  'Nor  toft  nor  coft,'  very  poor.  Not.  The  small  holdings  in 
the  Lammas  fields  were  called  toftsteads  ^J.H.B.  .  Lin.'  Since 
the  universal  enclosure  of  land,  there  are  no  tofts,  and  they  are 
only  now  preserved  in  the  names  of  Wigloft,  Brothertoft,  Fishtoft, 
Langtoft,  &c.  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.'  The  people  who  had  tofts  on 
the  Moor.  '  It  went  by  toft-slcad,'  i.e.  on  the  enclosure  of  the 
Moor  allotments  were  made  to  those  who  had  tofts  on,  or  .idjoining 
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it,  in  compensation  for  their  rights  of  grazing,  turf-paring,  cutting 
furze  and  hng.  Wor.  In  the  title  deed  of  an  estate  in  Badse3' 
.  .  .  dated  in  1722,  there  is  a  piece  of  land  described  as  a'  toft ' ,  .  . 
and  a  close  or  pasture  ground  lying  in  Portway  Furlong.  Allies 
Aiiliq.  FlkLore  (1840)  336,  ed.  1852.  Ken.i  s.Hmp.  I  might  ha' 
been  a  comfortable  man  by  this ;  and  now  I'm  like  to  have  neither 
toft  nor  croft,  Verney  L.  Lisle  (1870)  xiii.  Dor.'  Dev.  Horae 
Siibsccivae  (1777)  435. 

Hence  (i)  Tofter,  sb.  the  owner  of  a  'toft';  (2)  Toft- 
field,  sb.  afield  belonging  to  a  'toft,'  a  home  field  ;  (3)  Toft- 
house,  sh.  the  house  attached  to  a  '  toft.' 

(i ;  n.Lin.i  All  those  who  are  inrolled  in  the  Lord  of  the  Manor's 
ancient  burrough  rent  roll .  .  .  are  Burghers  and  Tofters,  and  have 
right  of  common,  Gninsbiirgk  Manor  liccords.  in  Stark  Hist.  188. 
(2)  So.  In  a  j'ear  or  two  I  shall  have  on  the  toft  field  a  gallant 
show  of  extensive  woodland,  Scorr  Jni.  (Mar.  16,  1826).  (3) 
Per.  Having  an  pipe  playing,  and  fighting  in  the  taft-house, 
Lawson  Bk.  of  Per.  (1847)  267. 

2.  Land  once  tilled  but  now  abandoned.  Or.l.  Memorial, 
119  (Jam.  S/^/>/i/.).      3.  Obs.  Abed  for  plants.     Cai.(jAM.i 

Hence  Plant-toft,  56.  a  bed  for  rearing  young  coleworts 
or  cabbages. 

Cai.  They  m.ak  these  nurseries  or  plant-tofts  of  small  extent, 
that  the  dykes  might  shelter  the  young  plants  from  the  severity  of 
the  winter,  Agric.  Stirv.  119  (Jam.). 

4.  A  low  hill. 

Lin.  A  high  toft  with  the  river  on  one  side,  and  the  fen  for  miles 
on  the  other,  Fenn  Dick  o'  the  Fetis  {18881  ii. 

5.  A  small  grove  of  trees.     n.Yks.* 

'  [ON.  topt,  loft,  a  green  tuft  or  knoll,  a  green  grassy  place  ; 
a  piece  of  ground  ;  a  messuage,  homestead  (Vigfusson).] 

TOFTIN,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  taftan,  taften  (Jam.)  ; 
thoftin  (Jam.  SitppL).  [to'ftin.]  1.  A  messuage  or 
dwelling-house  and  ground  for  household  uses  ;  a  '  toft.' 

Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  n.Sc.  He  . . .  scrapt  upo'  paper  at  the  dissol- 
ments  an'  tanenients  o'  the  taftens,  an'  bad  pit  to  my  name,  Blvd 
Contract,  5  (Jam.  ■. 

2.  The  house  built  upon  a  'toft'  of  land  ;  the  holding  or 
using  of  the  said  house ;  the  right  of  so  doing.  (Jam. 
Siippl.) 

TOFT-SIEVE,  sb.  Ken.'  [tcftsiv.]  A  screen  or 
sieve  for  cleaning  wheat.     Cf  toff,  sb.^ 

TOFY,   adj.      Yks.        1.    White,    yellow,    unhealthy- 
looking.     Cf.  doughy.         n.Yks.  Tofy  face    I.W.). 
2.  Of  grass:  soft,  as  when  growing  under  trees,     ib.     Cf. 
tathfe,  3. 

TOG,  f.  Glo.  [tog.]  To  go  ;  to  jog  along.  Also  used 
with  along  and  away.  Horae  Siibsecivae  (1777)  435  ;  Glo.' 
Cf.  todge,  V. 

TOG,  sb.  Sh.I.  [tog.]  A  person  whom  one  likes  or 
values.    S.  &  Ork.' 

TO-GANG,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  An  encounter  ;  a  meeting  ; 
access.     Sibbald  Gl.  (1802)  (Jam.). 

TO-GAUN,  sb.     Obs.     Lnk".  (Jam.)    A  drubbing. 

I'll  gi'e  you  a  gude  to-gaun. 

TOG-BELLIED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Glo.  Also  in  form 
tockbellied  Glo.'  Pot-bellied,  stout.  Horae  Siibsecivae 
(1777)  435  ;  Glo.'  (s.v.  Tod). 

TOGERSUM,«(j>.   Obs.   Rnf.(jAM.)  Tedious,  tiresome. 

TOGETHER,  sb.  Hrt.  e.An.  Used  in  addressing  one 
of  a  number,  or  several  persons  collectively ;  also  used 
redundantly  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  Also  in  comp. 
Altogether.     .See  Bor  ;  cf  soce. 

Hrt.  What  are  you  after,  together?  (H.G.)  e.An.' Well, together, 
how  are  ye  all  ?  Crab.*  And  where  are  you  going,  together?  Nrf. 
'Here's  a  nice  harvest  day,  together  1 '  would  be  a  salutation  to  a 
company  of  mowers,  GiLLEiT  SH^g-.  5o/.  18601  A'o/cs.  3.  Suf.  Very- 
common.  No//,  significance  necessarily  (S.J.) ;  How  do  yew  fare, 
together,  as  mornin?  (C.T.)  Ess.  Look  there,  together,  good  alive, 
DowNES  Ballads  (1895)  III.  11;  Ess.'  Wa  a yow  gowan  altogether ? 

TOGiG,  .sA.  e.An.  [tog.]  A  crab,  esp.  a  small  crab, 
under  4I  inches  across  the  back.  e.An.'  Nrf.  Arch. 
(18791  Vill.  174. 

TOGGER,.s6.  Som.  [to-g3(r).]  The  movable  handle, 
including  iron-work,  fixed  by  ring  and  wedge  to  the 
'  snead '  of  a  scythe.     Cf.  togs,  ib.  pi.',  toggles. 


e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  w.Som.'  I've  a-got  a  good  snead, 
but  there  idn  no  loggers  to  un. 

Hence  (i)  Togger-handle,  sb.  the  wooden  handle  of  a 
scythe  ;  (2)  Togger-ire,  sb.  the  iron  tang  welded  to  a  ring, 
upon  which  the  wooden  'togger-handle '  is  fixed. 

(i)  w.Som.'  The  best  thing  you  can  have  for  togger-'an'les  is  a 
iv3'-drum.     '^2)  ib. 

TOGGISK,  adj.    e.An.=    [to'gij.]    Proud  of  one's  finery. 

TOGGLES,  sb.  pi.  Dev.  [to'glz.]  The  two  small 
handles  of  a  scythe-pole.     Cf.  togs,  sb.  pl.\  togger. 

I  can't  mow  the  lawn,  sir,  till  I've  got  a  new  snead  and  toggles 
to  my  scj-the,  Reports  Provinc.  (1885'). 

TOGHER,  see  Tocher,  56.' 

TOGS,  sb.  pi.'-  Dev.  [togz.]  The  two  small  handles 
of  a  scythe-pole.     Reports  Provinc.  (1885).     Cf.   togger, 

TOGS,  sb.  pl.^  Or.L  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Tails  of  barley  or 
black  oats. 

TOIDY,  TOIEG,  see  Toddy,  Toig. 

TOIG,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  forms  toieg,  toyeg,  toyik. 
[toi-3g.]  A  small  straw  basket  to  hold  corn  or  meal.  See 
Ta(a,  3. 

The  toieg  was  originally  made  from  tree  root  fibres,  Jakobsen 
Dial.  (1897 )  32  ;  In  a  corner  of  the  looder  stood  a  toyeg  (a  small 
straw  basket),  containing  as  much  corn  as  would  be  a  hurd  o' 
burstin',  Spence  Fik-Lore  (1899)  172 ;  Ane  o'  da  lasses  wis 
carryin'  a  toyik  wi'  dry  socks,  Sh.  Neivs  (Dec.  15,  1900)  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

TOIGHAL,  s6.  Dmb.  (Jam.)  A  parcel,  budget;  luggage; 
any  troublesome  appendage. 

TOIL,  t;.'  and  s/;.'  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Wil.  Som.  Also 
in  form  twile  Wil.  Som.     [toil;  twail.]  1.  v.   In  phr. 

to  toil  one's  bones,  to  work  hard  ;  to  wear  oneself  out  with 
labour. 

Rnf.  Let  others  take  pleasure  in  toilin.g  their  banes.  Maintaining 
extravagant  wives  and  their  weans,  M'Gilvrav  Poiiiis  (ed.  1862) 
47.  Nlib.  Aw  toil  maw  byens  till  through  maw  clay  They  peep, 
Wilson  Pitman's  Pay  (1843)  9. 

2.  To  disturb,  fatigue. 

Wil.  He  war  that  weak,  I  thought  as  twurn't  no  good  on't  a 
twilin'  un  gettin'  up  (CE-D.^. 

3.  To  be  restless.     See  Twily,  adj. 

Som.  He  twiled  a  good  deal  in  the  night  (W.F.R.V 

4.  sb.  In  comp.  Toil-sprent,  obs.,  marked  with  signs  of 
toil  ;  toil-worn. 

Elg.  The  toil-sprent  brow  Is  rubb'd  baith  smooth  and  fair, 
CouPER  Poetry  (1804)  I.  151. 

5.  Phr.  to  keep  in  toil,  to  keep  in  action     w.Yks.® 
TOIL,  5*.=    Obs.    Dor.    Of  a  hill :  the  top.    A^.  £-'  O. 

(1883)  6th  S.  viii.  45. 

TOIL,  sb.^  w.Yks.3  [toil.]  The  wheel  of  a  barrow. 
Cf  tirl,  17. 

TOIL,  v.'^     Dor.     To  set  a  trap. 

[He]  .  .  .  locked  the  chain  [of  the  man-tr.-ipT  round  one  of 
the  trees,  .  .  slid  back  the  guard  which  was  placed  to  keep  the  gin 
from  accidentally  catching  the  arms  of  him  who  set  it,  or,  to  use 
the  local  and  better  word,  '  toiled  '  it,  Hardy  JVoodlanders  ^1887) 
III.  xiv. 

TOIL,  TOINE,  see  Toll,  t/.^.  Tine,  v.'^ 

TOISTER,  sb.  Yks.  [toist3(r).]  A  'taistrel';  a 
ne'er-do-weel  ;  a  mischievous  boy ;  lit.  a  'toaster.'  w.Yks. 
(S.P.U.) 

TOIT,  si.'  Gmg.  Som.Dev.  Also  written  toyte  and  in 
form  tit  nw.Dev.'  [toit]  1.  A  small  seat  or  hassock 
made  of  straw  ;  a  cushion  or  hassock  for  kneeling  upon. 

Gmg.  Collins  Gower  Dial,  in    Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  (1848-50I  IV. 
223.     Dev. I     nw.Dev.'  From  H.  Church  Accounts,  1637-8  :  'Paid 
John   Couch    for  a  toyte  for  Mr.   Churton  to  kneele  upon  4^.' 
1647-8  :  '  Paid  for  a  tit  for  the  minister  2t/.' 
2.  A  settle.     Som.  (Hall.) 

TOIT.  v.,  sb.''  and  adj.'-  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  "V\'m.  Yks.  Lan. 
w.Cy.  Cor.  Also  written  toyt  Sc.  Yks.  ;  toyte  Sc.  Nhb.'; 
and  in  forms  toat  Nhb.'  Yks.;  tooat  Yks.;  tot  Nhb.'; 
tote  Sc.  Nhb."  [toit.]  1.  i;.  To  totter  ;  to  walk  feebly; 
to  move  about  leisurely  ;  to  saunter.     Cf  toitle. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Abel.  Toitin  aboot  amo'  that  rent  fowk  a' 
day,  ALFXANnER  Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xxx.  e.Fif.  I  heclile  an' 
clocher  an'  toyt  but  an'  ben  Like  a  puir  feckless  gran'sirc  o'  three 
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score  an'  ten.  Latto  Tarn  Dodkiii  (1864')  xxi.  Ayr.  We'll  toyle 
about  vvi'  anc  anitlier,  Burns  Fanner's  Sahilalion,  st.  18.     Nhb.' 

Hence  Toited,  ppl.  adj.  tottering,  feeble. 

Lth.  Your  back  sair  bowed,  your  pace  sair  toyted,  Ballantine 
PociHS  (1856)  7.     Edb.  Ballantine  Gahciliinzie  (ed.  1875)  Gl. 

2.  To  take  things  easily  ;  to  dawdle  ;  to  trifle  aimlessly; 
to  be  engaged  in  foolish  or  frivolous  proceedings ;  to  play 
the  fool. 

Sc.  Mackay.  n.Yks.'*,m.Yks.i  w.Yks.  Comean' get  thi  vvark 
done  asteead  o'  toiling  abaht  tlieare  (.M.A.)  ;  Banks  IVahJithl 
Wds.  (1865I. 

Hence  Toiting,//i/.  a(//'.  of  work:  easy. 

w.Yks.  That's  a  nice,  toiting  little  job  for  you  to  pass  your  time 
with  (L.M.S.). 

3.  To  fall  over,  tumble,  upset. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)  Cum.  Linton  Lah  Cy.  (1864)  313.  Laii.', 
n.Lan.*,  ne.Lan.^ 

4.  To  tease. 

Lth.  Tho'  toited  by  some,  and  tho'  lightlied  by  mair,  She  never 
compleened,  tho'  her  young  heart  was  sair,  Ballantine  Poems 
(1856)4. 

5.sb.A  helpless,  dawdling  person;  one  without  managing 
capability.  ni.YUs.'       C.  An  attack  of  illness.    Cf.  tout,  i6. 

Sc.  (Jam.)     Peb.  Puir  man,  lie  lias  had  a  bit  toyte  (A.C.). 

7.  An  amusement,  hobby,  fad. 

w.Yks.  He  doesn't  mak'  mich  wi'  his  garden,  but  it's  a  toil  for 
him  (S  Iv.C.)  ;  It'll  be  a  bit  of  a  toyt  for  tha  (J.J.B.) ;  (S.P.U.) 

8.  Phr.  to  keep  in  toil,  to  keep  in  trim  or  in  practice  ;  to 
beguile  the  time  ;  to  find  occupation  or  amusement  for  ; 
to  occupy  one's  attention.     See  In,  pnp.  3  (25). 

w.Yks.  '  It'll  dew  to  keep  him  i'  toit  wi,'  spoken  after  giving  a 
toy  to  a  child  (J.R.);  Ta  keep  her  hands  i'  toit,  Hartley  Clock 
Aim.  (1873)  48;  w.Yks.3 

9.  A  fit  of  bad  temper  ;  a  hulT ;  temper  generally.  Sc. 
(Jam.),  Lakel.^  e.Yks.  Marshall  Ritr.  Ecoii.  (1796)  II. 
353.  Hence  (i)  Toitish,  (2)  Toity,  adj.  flighty  in  temper, 
easily  offended,  irritable;  pert;  snappish. 

(1)  Lakel.2  Cor.  But  iha  answerd'st  so  toytish,  J.  Trenoodle 
Spec.  Dial.  (1846-  44;  Cor.12  (2)  Sc.  Mackay  (s.v.  Touttie). 
N.Cy.i  A  totio  body.  Nhb.',  n.Yks.  (I.'W.)  e.Yks.  Marshall 
Riir.  Ecoii.  I  1796)  II.  353. 

10.  A  tumble  ;  an  upset. 

Wm.  Gergarth  Jim  gev  Gilpin  t' toit,  BlezardSh^i.  (ed.  1868)42. 

11.  adj.   Pert,  impudent ;  curt,  snappish. 

Cor.'  She's  bra'  and  toit  ;  Cor.^ 

12.  Proud,  stiff".     w.Cy.  (Hall.) 

TOIT,  adj.'^  Gmg.  Pern,  [toit.]  Free,  untrammelled  ; 
gay,  frisky,  wanton. 

Gmg.  Collins  Cower  Dial,  in  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  (1848-50)  IV. 
223  ;  A'.  &  Q.  (1852)  1st  S.  vi.  152.     Pem.  ib. 

TOIT,  see  Tote. 

TOITCH,  V.    Yks.    To  measure. 

w.Yks.  Still  used  by  boys  in  such  games  as  Tip-cat  (W.F.'). 

TOITER,!/.  Sc.Yks.  [toi-ta(r.]  To  totter;  to  walk  about 
aimlessly  and  feebly.     Also  used  with  about.     Cf.  toit,  v. 

Per.  Stewart  Character  (1857)  185.  w.Yks.  Watched  him 
toiteiin'  abaht,  first  i'  this  place,  and  then  i'  that,  Deane  One  0/ 
Kit  a'  Tallers's  Tales,  in  Leeds  Mctc.  Suppl.  (Sept.  3,  189a). 

TOITLE,  V.  Lakel.  Cum.  Yks.  Also  written  toytle 
Cum.^''    [toi'tL]      1.  To  totter,  topple,  upset.    Cftoit,!'. 

Lakel.2  He  toitlc't  olT  a  earful  o'  hay.  Cum.^  I  "oald  maizlin  was 
like  to  toytle  of  his  steul,  4  ;  Cum." 

Hence  Toytly,  adj.  shaky,  unsteady.  Cum.*  2.  To 
trifle ;  to  do  anything  in  a  slow,  apathetic,  dawdling 
manner. 

m.Yks.*  Poor  old  man  of  ninety  !  He  goes  toitling  about  at  all 
ends  [incessantly], and  never  tliinks  he's  done.     e.Yks.'  MS.  add. 

Cr.H. 

TOITREES,  see  Tawtrees. 

TOKE,  V.  Obs.  Som.  To  glean  apples.  (Hall.) 
e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873). 

TOKEN,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  taiken  Sc. ;  taken  Sc.  (Jam.)  Yks. ;  takin 
Sc.  (Jam.);  tokkin  Yks.  [tS'kan, toa'ksn  ;  Sc.  and  n.Cy. 
ti'kan.]  \.  sb.  \n  p\\T.  (i)  by  the  same  token,  (2)  more  by^ 
for,  or  to  token,  in  further  proof,  often  used  merely  to  add 
emphasis  ;  (3)  no  great  token  of  nis^ht,  not  late  in  the 
evening  ;  (4)  to  the  mair  ineen  token,  see  below. 


(i>  Per.  Ye  ken  ye  gaed  there  ae  forenicht,  it  was  Sawbith  by 
the  same  token,  an'  ye  gied  them  siller,  ye  ken  that !  Cleland 
Iiiehbracken  ■,1883)  aaS,  ed.  1887.  Ir.  Be  the  same  token  ne'er  a 
word  of  thanks  have  I  thought  of  sayin'  to  her,  Barlow  Mailin's 
Comp.  (1896)  24.  Don.  The  landlord  was  within  his  rights  be 
law — for,  be  the  same  token,  it's  many's  the  wrong  to  the  poor, 
the  forlorn,  an'  the  friendless  that  same  law  covers,  Macmanus 
Bend  0/ Road  (1898)  63.  w.Ir.  By  the  same  token,  it  was  a  knife 
with  a  big  handle.  Lover  Leg.  (1848)  I.  177.  Ker.  He  gives  the 
ordher  to  bury  the  bones  o'  Pcther,  an'  by  tlie  same  token  he  wint 
an'  seen  it  done,  Bartram  IVhiteheaded  Boy  (1898)  ig.  (a)  Sh.I. 
Yea,  an'  mair  ta  da  taiken,  Sh.  News  (June  19,  1897).  Frf.  Sus- 
picion pointed  to  William  Geddes.  .  .  More  by  token  Chirsty 
Lamby  had  seen  him  rolling  home  a  barrowful  of  firewood  early 
in  the  morning,  Barrie  Liclit  (|888")  ix.  Ayr.  Ac  auld  wheel- 
barrow, mair  for  token  Ae  leg,  an'  baith  the  trams,  are  broken, 
Burns  Inventory,  II.  30-1.  Slk.  Mair  by  token,  I  dinna  think  ye 
wad  steal  your  neighbour's  sheep,  Hogg  J'ales  (1838)  201.  ed. 
1866.  Wgt.  M'Skimmin  .  .  .  poor  man!  that  hadnabeen  inakirk 
door  for  years  ;  mair  by  token  he  was  kind  o'  gowfish  a  wee, 
Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  53.  Ir.  'It's  me,  sir,  .  .  that  has  the 
black  horse.'  '  More  by  token,  with  a  spavin,'  Lever  Jack  Ilinlon 
(1844)  ii.  Don.  Now,  more  betoken,  the  same  was  the  fair 
evenin'ofBallinthra,  Cfii/./l/a^.  (Feb.  1900)605.  (3)  n.Yks.  Necah 
grit  taken  o'  neet  (T.S.).  (4)  n.Sc.  A  phrase  commonly  used,  .  . 
when  one  wishes  to  give  a  special  mark  of  anything  that  is  de- 
scribed (Jam.). 

2.  A  small  metal  badge  given  as  a  mark  of  admission  to 
Holy  Communion. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  The  use  of  tokens  (of  metal,  oval  or  square)  is 
dj'ing  out  at  Scotch  Communions  :  in  many  of  the  smaller  congre- 
gations the  Communion  is  simultaneous  :  formerly  there  used  to  be 
relays  of  communicants  at  successive  'tables'  (A.W.).  n.Sc. 
Each  intending  communicant  is  armed  with  a  token  (a  neat  little 
square  thing  shining  like  silver),  marked  first,  second,  or  third 
table,  as  the  case  may  be,  Gordon  Carglen  (1891)  289.  Buff. 
'  Tokens '  are  not  a  Presbyterian  invention,  but  a  Catholic  tradition, 
Gordon  Chron.  Keith  f  i88o)  243.  Per.  Jean  did  not  present  her- 
self for  a  token  on  the  approaching  Fast-day,  Ian  Maclaren 
K.  Carnegie  (1896  208.  s.Sc.  I  had  great  pleasure  in  puuing 
a  token  into  her  hand,  Wilson  Tales  (1839)  V.  171. 

3.  A  coal-mining  term  :  a  disk  or  strip  of  metal  or  leather 
having  a  distinctive  mark  on  it ;  see  below. 

Nhb.'  In  a  colliery  each  hewer  attaches  his  token  to  the  corf  or 
tub  of  coals  as  it  is  hewed  and  sent  out-bye,  in  order  that  his  work 
may  be  identified  and  duly  reckoned  to  his  credit  on  its  arrival  at 
bank.  Nhb.,  Dur.  It  is  from  i]  to  2  inches  long  by  i  to  i.[  inches 
broad,  and  either  oval,  round,  or  oblong.  Each  set  of  hewers  and 
each  putter  is  supplied  with  a  set,  the  hewers  and  putter  of  each 
tub  placing  a  token  thereon,  which  is  taken  ofTat  bank,  Nicholson 
Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1888).     e.Dur.>,  Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

Hence  (i )  Token-cabin,  sb.  an  office  on  the  '  hcapstead,' 
where  the  'tokens'  are  examined  and  sorted.  Nhb.' 
Nhb.,  Dur.  NicnoLSON  Coat  Tr.  G/.  (i888) ;  (2) -lad,  */».  a 
boy  employed  to  take  the  'tokens'  olT  the  tubs  as  they 
are  'teemed'  by  the  banksman.  ib.\  (3)  -man,  sb.  the 
person  who  keeps  account  of  the  '  tokens  '  sent  up.     ih. 

4.  A  coin  ;  a  piece  of  money. 

!  Yks.  Na,  na.  No  tokkins  till  a'  aimed  them,  BLACKMOREil/ii»> 
Anerley  (1879)  xvii. 

5.  A  present. 

Sus.'  My  lad's  brought  me  such  a  nice  token  from  Rye. 

6.  A  portent,  omen,  esp.  a  death-omen  ;  an  apparition. 

n.Lin.'  Noo  he's  goan  I  can  remember  sev'ral  things  that  was 
sent  as  toakens,  bud  I  thoht  noht  on  'cm  at  th'  time.  War.** 
s.War.'  I  am  certain  summat  has  come  to  my  son.  fur  I  saw  his 
token  last  night  ;  it  was  a  white  dove  flew  out  of  the  bed-curtains, 
and  was  gone  in  a  minute.  Hmp.  If  a  person  of  ill  life  be  sud- 
denly called  away,' there  are  generally  some  who  hear  his  tokens 
or  see  his  ghost.  A'.  <>■  Q.  (1854I  1st  S.  ix.  242.  Glo.  HoraeSiib- 
sccivac  1 1777)  435.  Oxf.'  Oh,  mam,  Ool  ee  come  acrass,  for  us  'a 
'ad  a  token,  an'  us  be  frit  t'  death.  Brks.'  Ess.  'i'ou're  a-gewing 
to  yer  long  ho.nie.  Master  French  ;  you'll  niver  get  up  ofT  o'  that 
'ere  bed,  nivtr  no  more,  Master  French.  For  I've  heerd  tokens 
of  yer  end,  and  the  clock  hev  a-stopped,  Longman's  Mag.  (Jan. 
•8931  3"'  Sus.'  It  was  no  use  to  make  any  enquiries  about  her 
son  for  he  was  dead,  and  she  knew  it  because  she  had  seen  his 
token,  which  had  walked  across  the  field  before  her  and  finally 
disappeared  over  the  stile.  w.Som.'  Dhu  vuur'ee  nai't  u-voaT  ee* 
duyd,  sau'mfeen  uurnd  u-kraa's  dhu  roa'ud  jist  uvoar  mce,  ccns 
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aay  wuz  u-kaum'cen  oa"m  laung.  Aay  noa'us  twuz  u  ae"ur,  uii 
aay  dhauTt  dhoa-  ee'ns  twuz  u  toa'kn;  un  gin'  aay  kmd  oam, 
neefee*ad-n  u-jis't  u-draap't  u-wai*  [The  very  night  before  he  died, 
something  ran  across  the  road  just  in  front  of  me,  as  I  was  coming 
homewards.  I  know  it  was  a  hare,  and  I  thought  then  that  it  was 
a  token ;  and  by  the  time  I  reached  home,  if  he  had  not  just  fallen 
down  in  a  fit].  s.Dev.  'Tes  a  token  as  I've  a-seed,  an'  yer  mark 
my  words,  Sally,  us'll  yer  tell  as  summun  be  deyde  afore  th' 
New  Yeare's  out !  Longiiinn's  Mag.  (igoi)  3-].  Cor.  In  this  mine 
there  appears  to  be  a  general  belief  among  the  men  in  '  tokens '  and 
supernatural  appearances,  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  w.Eng.  (1865)  350, 
ed.  1896.  [Tokne,  of  a  thynge  to  cumme  or  cummynge,  proiiosii- 
cum  {Prompt.  .] 

7.  A  sign,  mark. 

Dev.  Poppet  owneth  to  four  feet,  Carrier,  and  here  be  but  token 
of  one,  O'Neill  Dinipscs  (1893)  42. 

8.  Proof,  evidence. 

Sc.  What  taiken  can  ye  gie  that  e'er  I  kept  your  companie? 
Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  (1806)  I.  39. 

9.  Credentials;  a  letter  of  introduction,  &c. 

Wmh.  If  your  honour  would  give  me  a  bit  of  a  token  to  the 
caretaker,  it  would  be  mighty  convanient  (W.M.). 

10.  A  small  quantity  ;  a  pincli. 

Or. I.  A  wee  takin  (Jam.  Siippl.).  Cai.'  Abd.  (Jam.1  ;  Gie  me 
a  taik'n  o'  butter  to  my  piece.  Got  you  a  big  lump  o'  fish  to 
supper?— No,  jist  a  taiknie.  I  want  a  taik'n  salt  to  my  egg  (G.W.). 
w.Sc.  (Jam.  Supf'l.) 

11.  A  term  of  reproach  ;  a  fool. 

Glo.  You  token  you,  Horae  Subsecivae  (1777)  435.  Wil.'  A 
'young  token  '  is  a  young  rascal. 

12.  Obs.   A  term  of  endearment. 

Wil.'  A  man  would  call  his  children  his  'little  tokens.' 

13.  V.   To  betoken  ;  to  give  signs  of;  also  used  vvitli  for. 
Not.'     Lei.i  It  tookens  for  reen.      Nhp.^  It  tokens  rain.     'War.^ 

w. Som.'  Her  toa-knus,  zo  her  'on't  be  long — i.e.  she  will  calve 
soon.  Uur  toa"kn-us  s-au'f  uur-d  kaa'vee  voaT  maa'ru  mau-rneen 
[She  give  signs  as  though  she  would  calve  before  to-morrow 
morning].  Du  toa'knee  vur  snoa',  aay  ziim  [(It)  do  betoken  for 
snow,  I  fancy].  Dev.  Da  tokeny  raain,  don't  et?  Vulnas  Sketches 
(1842)  150,  cd.  1 87 1.  nw.Dev.i  [Toknyn,  or  make  tokene, 
signo  {Prompt.).] 

14.  To  direct,  point  out ;  to  show  the  way. 

Cor.*  He  tokened  mc  the  way.  w.Cor.  Can  j-ou  token  me  to  a 
servant?     I  tokened  him  to  St.  John's  Hall  (M.A.C.). 

15.  To  betroth  ;  g-en.  in  pp. 

Dev.  Polly  said  that  so  long  as  they  was  married  fust,  and  she 
knawed  she  was  safe  an'  could'n  be  tokened  by  her  failher  to  no 
other,  she'd  let  un  go,  Black  and  IVhile  (June  27,  i8g6)  824. 
Cor.' 2;  Cor.3  When  the  formal  words  have  been  spoken  and 
allowed,  they  are  then  'tokened  to  each  other.' 

TOKER,  sb.  Som.  Dev.  [tok3(r).]  Money ;  where- 
withal. 

w.Som.i  I  should  like  to  buy  one  nif  on'y  I'd  a-got  the  toker 
[toakur].      nw.Dev.l 

TOKER,  see  Tocher,  s6.» 

TOKIE,  sb.^    So.     A  woman's  head-dress. 

An  old  woman's  head-dress  resembling  a  monk's  cowl  (Jam.); 
It  is  more  a  young  woman's  than  an  old  woman's  head-dress, 
Montgomerie-Fleming  Notes  on  Jam.  (1899). 

[Fr.  toque,  a  (fashion  of)  bonnet,  or  cap  (Cotgr.).] 

TOKIE,  sb.'^  Obs.  or  obsol.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  A  pet-name 
for  a  child. 

TOKKER,  see  Tocher,  sb.^ 

TOLC,  I'.  e.An.  1.  To  tempt,  coax,  entice;  .'a  mistake 
for  '  tole.'     See  Toll,  v.* 

e.An.'     Nrf.  He  tried  to  tolc  his  dog  into  the  boat,  Cozens- 
Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893  1  39. 
2.  With  doivn  :  to  render  food  palatable. 

e.An.'  Good  sauce  tolcs  down  the  meat. 

TOLDER,  V.  Lan.  [to'ld3(r).]  With  over:  to  crow 
over  ;  to  make  fun  of. 

Never  thee  be  in  a  'urry  again  to  tolder  ower  a  chap,  when  'e's 
tellin'  'is  tale,  Kllis  Pronimc.  (1889)  V.  357. 

TOLDER,  see  Toiler. 

TOLDERED,  ppl.  adj.  Lin.  [to'ldad.]  With  up: 
dressed  m  tawdry  finery  ;  gaudily  attired.  Cf.  tawdered, 
told  rum. 

(Hall.),  Lin.'     sw.Lin.'  How  those  lasses  are  tolder'd-up. 


TOLDRUM,  sb.  Yks.  Not.  Lei.  War.  Also  in  form 
toltherum  Not.' Lei.'  [to'ldram ;  to'ltJaram.]  1.  Finery. 
Cf.  toldered. 

w.Yks.^  Dressed  up  in  her  toldrums.  Not.'  Lei.'  '  Come,  put 
your  toldrum  by,'  said  a  mother  to  a  daughter,  whose  work, 
part  of  a  dress,  was  lying  in  a  chair  near  her  ;  '  they  think  o' 
nothing  but  toldrum  now-a-da^'s.'     War.^ 

2.  Bombastic  talk.  Lei.'  Cf  high-toltherum,  s.v.  High, 
1  (43,  a\. 

TOLE,  see  Tell,  Toll,  sb?,  v.'^ 

TOLERABLE,  adj.  and  adv.  vv.Cy.  Dev.  and  Amer. 
Also  in  form  tol'able  w.Cy.  [to'lsrabl.]  1.  adj.  Fairly 
well  in  health. 

w.Cy.  I  be  tol'able,  thank'ee  ma'am,  tol'able.  Bit  stiffish  'bout 
the  joints,  but  tol'able,  Cornh.  Mag.  (Apr.  1895)  391. 

2.  adv.   Fairly  well. 

Dev.  She  was  '  doing  tolerable,'  although  she  missed  us  '  cruel 
bad,'  GuRDON  Memories  and  Fancies  (1897)  163. 

3.  Rather. 

w.Cy.  We  be  tol'able  grownupish,  but  we  can  root  it  wi'  the 
bestest  of  en,  me  and  Joan,  Cornli.  Mag.  (Apr.  1895)  394. 
[Amer.  It  is  a  tolerable  hot  day,  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  375.] 

TOLERATE,  z;.  e.An.'  [tolaret]  To  domineer ;  to 
tyrannize. 

TOLF,  num.  adj.  Yks.  Also  in  form  tulf  n.Yks.' 
[tolf;  tulf.]    Twelve. 

n.Yks.  Well,  ah  wean't  wait  on  him  langer  than  while  tolf 
o'clock,  Atkinson  Lost  (1870)  vi ;  n.'VTks.' 

[ON.  tulf,  twelve  (Vigfusson).] 

TOLIE,  see  Toalie. 

TOLL,  sb.''  and  i;.'  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Lin.  War. 
Wor.  Shr.  Suf.  Wil.  Som.  and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  tow 
s.Lan.' Chs.'^;  towl  Sc.  [toul ;  tou.]  1.  sb.  In  comb. 
(i)  Toll-bar,  a  turnpike  ;  (2)  -batch,  a  miller;  (3)  -brass, 
toll-money;  (4)  -dish.lrt)  the  vessel  containingthe  measure 
of  corn  which  is  the  miller's  fee  for  grinding  ;  (b)fig.  the 
head  ;  the  brain  ;  (5)  -free,  without  payment ;  (6)  -gate, 
see  (i) ;  (7)  -gate  road,  a  turnpike  road  ;  (8)  -holy-day, 
obs.,  customs  paid  for  all  manner  of  provisions  sold  on 
holy  days  ;  see  Holy-daytoUs,  s.v.  Holy  (5) ;  (9)  -house, 
a  house  by  a  turnpike  ;  (10)  -man,  a  collector  of  tolls;  a 
turnpike  keeper;  (11)  -nook,  obs.,  a  corner  of  the  market- 
place where  the  toll  was  taken;  (12)  -road,  see  (7)  ;  (13) 
•roup,  the  sale  by  auction  of  the  right  to  collect  toll  at  a 
turnpike  ;  (14)  -tax,  the  toll  paid  at  a  turnpike  ;  (15)  -ticket, 
see  below. 

(i)  Sc.  Evidently  from  the  bar  or  bars  employed  for  preventing 
passage  without  paj'ment  of  the  toll  imposed  (Jam.).  Cai.'  Kcb. 
A  whuskey  wife  .  .  .  leeve't  at  the  Bruntstick  Towl-Bar,  Trotter 
Gall.  Gossip  ,1901)  248.  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
Lan.  I  da'  say  at  th'  same  time  he  wish't  he're  at  th'  back  o'  th' 
Watchcote  towbar,  Brierley  Waverlozv  (1863"!  165,  ed.  1884. 
s.Lan.',  Chs.',War.  (J.R.W.)  (2)  Slir.2  (3I  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan. 
Theau'U  get  nowt  eaut  o'  me  ut  ud  be  wo'th  th'  tow-brass  for  a 
dobby-horse,  Brierley  Red  IVind.  (1868)  ix.  s.Lan.'  (4,  a) 
w.Yks.2,  Clis.'s^  War.  (J.R.W.)  Wil.  The  next  time  the  miller 
was  absent,  his  '  voolish  '  assistant  did  not  get  so  much  as  a  toll- 
dish  of  corn  ground  to  flour,  Ewing  Jan  IVindinill  (1876)  iv. 
[Amer.  The  lad  tended  the  mill,  and  took  pay  in  an  oaken  toll- 
dish  smooth  with  the  use  of  halfa-century,  Fo.x  Vendetta  (1900) 
21.]  (b)  w.Yks.  Thah'd  think  sooa  if  thah  felt  ther  sledge  hammer 
fists  abaht  the  toll-dish,  Bywater  Sheffield  Dial.  (1839)  272,  ed. 
1877  ;  w.Yks.2  ['Take  thy  staff.  Miller,  .  .  and  keep  thy  head.' 
.  .  .  The  thieves  in  the  meantime  laughing,  and  crying  to  their 
comrade,  '  Miller  !  beware  thy  toll-dish,'  Scott  Ivanhoe  {iBici)  xi.] 
(5)  Edb.  Thefient  ane  there  but  pays  his  score,  Nane  wins  toll-free, 
Fergusson  Pofms  (1773)  148,  ed.  1785.  (6)  s.Lan.'  (7)  Suf.  The 
tollgate  road  lying  between  Needham  Market  and  Ipswich  was 
deserted,  Betham-Edwards  Mock  Beggars'  Hall  (1902)  95.  (8) 
Suf.  Gardner  Diinzvicli  (1754).  (9)  Frf.  A  level  road  .  .  .  turned 
sharply  at  an  old  toll-house  toward  the  town  of  Inveresk,  Paton 
Invercsk  (1896)  i.  (10)  Kcd.  Grant  Lays  (1884)  76.  Per.  Left 
the  tollman's  gates  alane.  Ford  i/n;/' (1893)  346.  Lth.  The  tollman 
he  wauked  in  a  fright,  Ballantine  Poems  (18561  114.  Edb.  At 
length  came,  yawning,  to  the  gate  The  toll-man  cursing  drunkards 
late,  M''DowALLPoc«ii  (1839)  108.  n.Lin.'  He  himself,  secretly 
sent  information  to  the  tollman,  Stark  Hist.  Gainsbiirgh,  547. 
(11)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).     (la)  Sc.  (Jam.)     n.Sc.  Travellers  on 
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the  long-winding  toll-road,  Gordon  Cargltn  (1891)  ai.  Kcd.  Nae 
wonder  though  my  heart  be  wae  To  see  our  toll-road  slichted  sac, 
Jamie  Effusions  (1849)  25.  (13)  Per.  At  the  toll-ronp  I  had  nae 
nerve,  Kord  Harp  (1893)  346.  (14)  Ayr.  She  levied  with  kindly 
word  the  toll-tax  from  passing  vehicles,  Mackie  Vill.  Sketches 
(1896)  71.  (15)  Lth.  The  dating  of  a  stjuarc  scrap  of  printed 
paper,  called  a  loU-licket,  available  for  that  day  only,  stating  that 
it  cleared  the  following  toll-bars,  Strathesk  More  Bits  (1885)  99 

2.  Tlie  quantity  of  corn  taken  by  the  miller  as  payment 
for  grinding. 

s.Wor.  Thahy  millard  folks  'cm  taakes  toll  o'  the  grist  like 
(H.K.).  w.Som.'  Our  vernacular  version  of  '  Lc  jeu  ne  vaut  pas 
la  chandellc,'  is  '  Dhu  toa-|-z  moo  ur-n  dhu  gree's'  [The  loll  is 
more  than  the  grist]. 

3.  A  turnpike. 

So.  (Jam.i,  Cai.i  SIg.  Frae  the  'Gardeners'  Ha"  to  the  'toll,' 
EuciiANAN  Poems  (1901)  143.  Ayr.  The  drink  took  his  head,  and 
he  fell  on  the  road  at  the  toll,  Galt  Lainls  (^1826)  xxviii.  Edb. 
Just  as  he  had  reached  the  toll  The  midnight  hour  began  to  knoll, 
JI'UowALL  Poems  (1839)  108. 

4.  Obs.  A  collector  of  tolls. 

Edb.  Toll  Roby,  like  a  bottle  made,  .  .  Stands  staran'  like  a 
ram,  Carhp  Green  (1793)  127,  ed.  1817. 

5.  V.   To  take  toll,  esp.  to  take   payment  in  kind   for 
grinding  corn. 

Per.  Whan  first  my  tollin'  days  began,  Ford  Harp  (1893")  346. 
Wil.  '  Good  day,  mother.'  he  would  say.  '  Will  j'c  pay  or  toll  it  ? ' 
'  Bless  yc,  dear  love,  how  should  I  pay?'  the  old  woman  would 
reply,  '  I'll  toll  it,'  Ewing  Jcm  Wmdmill  (1876)  xxi.\. 

Hence  Tolling-dish,  sA.,  see  below.     See  1  (4,  a], 

Wil.  Jan  would  dip  the  wooden  bowl,  or  tolling  dish,  into  the 
sack,  and  the  corn  it  brought  up  was  the  established  rate  of  pay- 
ment for  grinding  the  rest,  Ewing  ib. 

TOLL,  ib?-  Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  and  Nfld.  Also 
written  tola  Sus. ;  and  in  form  tolt  Sur.'  Nfld.  [tol.]  A 
clump  ;  a  row,  esp.  of  trees. 

Ken.'  There  was  a  toll  of  trees  at  Knowlton  which  was  blown 
down  in  the  great  November  gale.  Sur.',  Sus.  ^Hall.1,  Sus.°, 
Hmp.t  I  Nfld.  Tolt,  a  solitary  hill,  usually  somewhat  conical,  rising 
by  itself  above  the  surrounding  country,  Trans.  /Inter.  Flk-Lore  Soc. 
(1894-1 

TOLL,  z;.'  Nhb.  Yks.  Lei.  Oxf.  Brks.  e.An.  s.Cy.  Hmp. 
I.W.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  tawl 
Wil.'  ;  toil  Nhb. ;  tola  Oxf  Brks.'  e.An.'^'  Hmp.'  I.W.'^ 
Dor.'  Som. ;  towl  Som.  [toul ;  tol.]  1.  To  entice, 
allure  ;  to  beguile,  talk  over  ;  also  used  with  on.    Cf.  tolc. 

n. Cy.  Horae  Suhsccivae  (1777)  435.  Nhb.  Then  toiling  on  his 
victim  by  some  bait,  Richaudson  Borderer's  Table-bk.  (1846)  Vi. 
366.  w. Yks.',  Lei  '  Brks.'  Car  a  bwun  zo  as  to  tole  the  puppy 
whoam  wi'  'e.  e.An.'  s.Cy.  Ray  ^1691).  Hmp.'  I.W.'  Gliit 
zum  wnts,  and  tolc  the  hos  into  steyabul.  Wil.'  A  cow  given  to 
wamlt-riiig  .  .  .  generally  'tolls'  the  rest  of  the  herd  after  her. 
Dor.  'lis  all  done  to  tole  us  the  wrong  way,  Hardy  IVess.  Tales 
(i888;(  II.  164;  Dor.'  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825); 
To  be  toling  the  boy  from  his  work,  Raymond  A'o  So«/ (1899'  118. 
I  Araer.  I'm  afcard  I'm  tollin'  you  into  a  trap,  Haruis  Tales,  172.] 

flencc  (i)  Toll-bird,  sb.  a  trained  decoy-bird  ;  a  stuffed 
bird  used  as  a  decoy  ;  also  used/iff. ;  (2)  Toll-boy,  sb.  {a) 
goods  sold  cheap  to  attract  custom  ;  (b)  anything  given  to 
coax  a  person  to  take  unpalatable  food. 

(1)  Wil.'  'To  give  anything  just  as  a  toll-bird,' to  throw  a  sprat 
to  catch  a  mackerel.  Tradesmen  will  sell  some  one  article  far 
below  cost-price,  as  a  toll-bird  to  attract  custom.  e.Som.  W.  &  J. 
G/.(i873).    (2,(1)  Dor.  G/.  (1851);  Dor.i,w.Dor.(C.V.G.)    (/>)Dor.' 

2.  With  aicay  :  to  draw  away  ;  to  persevere  in  drawing. 
e.An.'2     Dor.  Twould  be  a  thousand  pities  if  he  were  to  tole 

her  away  again.  Hardy  Tess  (1891)  473,  cd.  1895. 

3.  With  down :  to  render  food  more  palatable. 

s. Oxf.  Jest  a  drop  o'  this  in  your  tea  'ill  tole  it  down,  Rosemary 
C/ii7/f«is  (1895)  36.  Nrf.  Good  sauce  tolls  down  the  meat,  Hol- 
LOWAY.  Hmp.  One  leg  of  mutton  tolls  down  another,  ii.  I.W.^ 
I  wants  a  inyun  or  zummet,  to  tole  down  this  bren  cheese.  Wil.' 
Hev'  a  bit  o'  cheese,  to  toll  the  bread  down  wi',  will  'ee?  Som. 
Ben  liked  some  butter  to  towl  et  down,  Agrikler  Rhymes  (1872) 
9.  e.Som.  A  bit  o'  cheese  to  toll  down  the  bread  wi',  W.  &  J. 
Gl.  (1873). 

[1.  It  may  nat  drawenor  tollcn  swiche  hcrtes,  Chaucer 
Boetltiiis,  II.  p.  vii.  11.] 


TOLL,  !/.»    Yks.  Hmp.    [tol.]      L  Obs.  To  tell,  make 
known.        n.Yks.*  I'll  toll  him. 
2.  To  count. 

Hmp.  I  toll  ten  cows.  Wise  New  Forest  (1883)  19a ;  Hmp.' 

TOLLARD,  TOLLAT,  sec  Tallet. 

TOLL-BOOTH,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Yks.  Glo.  Also  written 
tolbooth  Sc.  ;  and  in  forms  tall-booth  Glo. ;  to'booth, 
tolbuith,  toubooth,  towbeeth,  towbooth  Sc.  L  sb.  A 
place  where  tolls  are  paid  ;  a  town  or  market  hall. 

Sh.I.  The  accommodation  aftcrmenlioncd  to  be  granted  to  them 
in  the  intended  new  Tolbooth  to  be  erected  for  the  Countrcy  of 
Zetland,  Sh.  News  ;  May  29,  1897).  Frf.  They  have  a  good  tolbuith, 
with  a  bell  in  it,  Maidment  Spotl.  Miscell.  (1844-5)  '•  Z"'  \ 
Holyrood's  a  palace  for  you  :  but  St.  James's  here,  — it's  just  like 
an  auld  to'booth,  Galt  Sir  A.  Wylie  (1822)  xiii.  n.Yks.'  ;  n.Yks.* 
At  Whitby,  the  building  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  in 
which  his  courts  are  held.  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.'  Glo.  JJorac  Subse- 
civae  1 1777)  426. 

2.  The  town  gaol,  gen.  forming  part  of  the  Town  Hall ; 
a  prison  of  any  kind. 

So.  (Jam.);  How  mony  gypsies  were  sent  to  the  tolbooth! 
Scott  Guy  M.  (1815)  iii.  Frf.  Lockin  his  nainsel  and  his  decent, 
honest  comrades  intil  da  towbooth,  I.owsoN  Gitidfollow  (i8go)  28. 
Arg.  To  wander  over  the  house  of  Dalness,  lit  from  tolbooth  to 
garret  with  lowe,  MuNRoy,  Splendid  (1898)  246.  Lnk.  Heth  ye 
sude  a'  be  put  in  the  toubooth,  and  tane  to  the  bailies,  Grahau 
IVrilings  (1883"!  II.  212. 

3.  Comb.  Tolbooth-stair  foot,  the  bottom  of  the  staircase 
on  the  outside  of  the  town  prison. 

Ayr.  At  the  trough  of  the  cross-well,  opposite  the  tolbooth-stair 
foot,  Galt  Gilhaize  (1823)  xxi. 

4.  V.   Obs.  To  imprison. 

Abd.  I  am  ne  the  only  poet .  .  .  That  ha'e  been  Tow'becth'd, 
man,  for  debt,  Anderson  Poems  (ed.  1826)  91. 

[1.  And  whanne  Jhesus  passide  fro  thcnnus,  he  say  a 
man,  Mctheu  hi  name,  sittynge  in  a  tolbothc,  Wyclif 
Malt.  (1388)  ix.  9.] 

TOLLER,  sb.'  Cor.'»  Also  written  tollur  Cor.«  A 
man  who  inspects  'tin-bounds,'  and  collects  the  tolls  or 
revenues  of  mines. 

TOLLER,  s6.=    s.Cy.    A  dial,  form  of 'tallow.'    (Hall.) 

TOLLER,  V.  Cum.  [tolar.]  To  speak  loudly  and 
roughl}'.         Cum.'  Tolleran'  like  a  mad  bull  ;  Cum.* 

TOLLIE,  sb.'  Sc.  Also  in  form  towlie.  [to'li.]  A 
person  who  levies  tolls  ;  a  turnpike  keeper. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnff.',  Abd.  (A.W.)  Kcd.  The  Tollman  cam'  an' 
shook  him.  .  .  '  Fan  did  ye  come  here  ? '  cried  Tollie,  Grant  Lays 
(1884)  76.     Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  452.  ed.  1876. 

TOLLIE,  5i.=  Fif.  (Jam.)  Cum.*  [to'li.)  Excrement ; 
//.  horse-dung. 

TOLLIKY,  <if/y.    Shr.'    [toliki.]    Soiled  and  tumbled. 

These  dialogues  [doyleys]  is  very  tolliky.  Ma'am. 

TOLLING,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  towling.  The 
sound  made  by  bees  before  they  swarm. 

Sc.  The  evening  before  swarming  an  uncommon  humming  or 
buzzing  is  heard  in  the  hive,  and  a  distinct  sound  from  the  queen, 
called  tolling  or  calling,  Edb.  Ene)'cl.  (s.v.  Bee)  (Jam.);  You  will 
hear  one  of  them  making  now  and  then  a  very  distinguishable 
sound  from  the  rest,  which  he  begins  to  do  about  forty-eight  hours 
before  swarming,  with  this  dilferencc,  that  the  first  tsventy-four 
hours  the  sound  is  much  weaker.  .  .  This  sound,  commonly  called 
Towling,  proceeds,  I  suppose,  from  the  young  king,  giving  signal 
to  his  company  tc  make  ready  for  a  march.  Maxwell  Bee-Master 
(1747)  46  [ib,).     Cld.  (Jam.) 

TOL-LOL,  adj.  Yks.  Not.  [tolol.]  A  slang  word  for 
'  intoxicated.' 

w.Yks.  Hlf.v.  Courier  (July  3,  i897\  s.Not.  Ah  got  tol-lol  last 
night  (J.  P.  K.). 

TOLLOLS,  56. />/.    Lan.    [tololz.]     Porridge. 
A  little  l.id  .  .  .  pitchin  into  a  plateful  o  thick  tollols,  Staton 
Lootninarv    c.  i86i>  52. 

TOLLYREAR,  v.  Wor.  To  tear  about ;  of  animals  : 
to  race  about  with  tails  cocked  up  ;  ceii.  in  prp.  s.Wor. 
(U.K.) 

TOLOR,  see  Toler. 

TOL-PIN,  sb.  Obs.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in  form  tow-pin 
Yks,  nc.Lan.'     A  pin  belonging  to  a  cart ;  see  below. 

w.Yks.  Hutton  Tour  to  Caves  (1781).     ne.Lan.'  A  pin  .  .  .  put 
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through  the  shafts  and  withdrawn  for  unloading.  In  former  times 
the  ends  of  the  shafts  of  carts  passed  through  two  iron  rings, 
which  were  fastened  to  the  hames,  and  the  two  pins  were  passed 
through  the  sliafts  to  prevent  the  shafts  being  drawn  through  the 
rings. 

TOLSERY,  sb.  Obs.  ?  Glo.  The  penny  paid  for 
licence  to  buy  and  sell.     Horae  Siibsecivae  (I'Jjj)  435- 

T0LSEY,s6.  Obs.  Sc.  Glo.  Oxf.  Also  written  tolzey 
Glo.     A  place  where  toll  was  paid. 

Rxb.  One  day  at  the  marl<et  he  stood  by  the  old  '  tolsey '  and 
cried  out,  '  Ah  beggars !  I  can  sell  ye  all  up  ! '  Conili.  Mag.  (Sept. 
1901)347.  Glo.  Horae  Siibsecivae  (1777)  435.  Oxf.  The  ancient 
building  in  the  centre  of  the  town  [Burford]  is  called  the  '  Tolsey.' 
The  name  originated  in  the  custom  of  paying  tolls  due  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  in  the  building,  GiBBS  Colsiuold  Vill.  (1898)  190. 

[To  assemble  with  all  the  hole  counseill,  at  the  Tolsey, 
Eitg.  Gilds,  421.] 

TOLT,  V.  and  sb.  Yks.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Hrf.  Also  in 
forms  taowlt,  to't  Wor.     [toult.]  1.  v.  To  tilt ;    to 

raise  up.         War.s  Tolt  it  up  a  bit.     s.Wor.  (H.K. ) 

2.  To  knock  down  fruit  froin  the  tree  with  a  long  pole  ; 
also  used  with  £/ozf«.  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  3.  To  mess,  dis- 
arrange; to  toss  about ;  to  put  on  in  a  disorderly  fashion. 

w.Yks.  T'trimmins  o"  thi  bonnet's  tolted  an'  llung  on  onyway, 
Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (May  6,  1899).  s.Wor.  Thahy  caows  'em  a  got 
i'  the  rick-yard  agen,  an'  'a  bin  a  taitin'  an"  to'tin  it  about  despret 
(H.K.). 

4.  To  be  shaken  up  and  down.     Hrf.  (W.W.S.),  (N.G.) 

5.  sb.  A  blow ;  esp.  one  caused  by  striking  the  head 
against  a  beam,  &c.        Nhp.'  You  gave  your  head  a  rare  tolt. 

TOLT,  see  Toll,  sb.'' 

TOLTER,  f.,  56.  and  nrf/.  Sc.  Lin.  Nhp.  War.  Also  in 
forms  tolder  Lin. ;  toolter  Or.L  (Jam.  Suppl.)    [to!t3(r.] 

1.  V.  To  totter,  hobble  ;  to  move  heavily  and  clumsily  ; 
to  be  unstable. 

Cal.',  Lin.  (J.C.W.")  Nhp.  The  toltering  bustle  of  a  blundering 
trot,  Clare  Village  Mmst.  (1821)  II.  69;  Nhp.i=,  War.3 

2.  sb.  An  insecure  erection.  Cai.'  Hence  Toltery, 
adj.  unstable,  shaky,  out  of  the  perpendicular,  ready  to 
fall.  ib.  3.  (7(i{?'.  Unstable,  shaky,  out  of  the  perpendicular; 
also  used  advb.  Or.L  Dennison  Orcadian  Sketch  Bk.  (1880) 
119  (Jam.  Suppl.). 

fl.  OE.  tealtriaii,  to  stagger,  not  stand  firm  (Sweet).] 

TOLTHERUM,  see  Toldrum. 

TOLYIGIS,  sb.  Sh.I.  In  comp.  (i)  Tolyigis-day, 
January  4,  O.S. ;  December  23,  N.S.  Manson  Sh.  Aim. 
(1900)  26;  (2)  -e'en,  the  day  before  '  Tolyigis-day.'     ib. 

TOLZEY,  see  Tolsey. 

TOM,  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer. 
Also  in  forms  Tam  Sc.  Nhb.'  Nhp.=  Brks.' ;  Turn  s.Lan.' 
[torn  ;  tam.]  1.  The  one  who  catches  the  others  in  the 
game  of '  Tom  Kay.' 

w.Yks.  One  offers  to  be  't'Tom.'  He  chases  the  others  till  he 
catches  one.  The  two  then  join  hands,  and  try  to  capture  another, 
and  so  the  game  proceeds,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (May  6,  1889). 

2.  The  male  of  any  aniinal  or  bird  ;  also  used  in  var. 
comp.  Tom-rabbit,  Tom-turkey,  &c. 

War.^'',  s.War.',  Wor.  (E.S.)  Glo.'  Tom-bird,  tom-chicken, 
torn-pheasant,  &c.  13  hens  and  a  torn.  Oxf.  We  don't  want 
so  many  Toms.  I  shall  have  some  of  them  killed  (CO.).  Brks,' 
How  many  Toms  and  how  many  hens  be  ther  in  the  brood  o' 
turkeys?  Ken.'  I  bought  a  tom  and  three  hens  off  old  farmer 
Chucks  last  spring.  Sus.'  Hmp.  That  thrush  be  nor  good^it  be 
only  toms  as  sings.  'Arry  hez  got  a  new  tom-pigeon.  My  tom- 
rabbit  be  larger  than  thine,  he  be  (W.F.).  Wil.'  Dor.  I  thought 
you  med  like  to  have  a  tom-turkey  for  a  change  (C.W.). 

3.  Bread,  meat;  any  food  requiring  mastication.  Nhp.^ 
Cf.  tommy,  3.  Hence  Soft  Tom,  phr.  buttered  bread 
toasted  only  on  the  buttered  side.  w.Yks.*  4.  Remorse; 
an  uneasy  conscience.  w.Yks.°  (s.v.  Tommy).  5.  pi.  A 
coal-mining  term  :  a  set  of  empty  tubs  or  small  wagons 
used  for  taking  the  coal  from  the  workings  to  the  shaft. 
Dur.  (J.J.B.)        6.  A  kind  of  rock  ;  see  below. 

Cum.*  Resembles  Black  Jack,  but  is  more  like  shale,  with  but 
little  organic  matter,  grayer  and  more  mineralised.  The  ash 
amounts  to  84  per  cent. 


7.  A  close-stool.     Som.  (Hall.)  H.  Y'Xw.  (\)  as  big  a. 

liar  as  Tom  Pepper.,  said  of  one  who  tells  lies  ;  (2)  to  be 
Totn  and  Thomas,  to  be  alike,  '  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen 
of  the  other';  (3)  Tom  Twist  and  Harry  Dingle!  used  as 
an  int. 

(i)  w.Yks.  Proti.  in  Brighouse  News  (July  20,  1889).  (2)  Ayr. 
They're  a  gey  even  match  I  would  say, — Tam  and  Tummas,  vera 
seemilar.  Service  Notaiidimis  (1890)  119.     (3)  Cor.' 

9.  Comb,  (i)  Tom-and-Jerry,  (a)  a  cat-call ;  ib)  a  low 
public-house  ;  a  beer-shop  ;  see  Jerry,  2  ;  (2)  -and- Jerry 
hole  or  shop,  see  (i,  b)  ;  (3)  -bacca,  the  wild  clematis. 
Clematis  Vitalba;  (4)  -boy,  (a)  a  wanton;  (b)  one  who 
behaves  sillily;  also  used  attrib.;  (c)  a  stick  used  by 
fishermen  ;  see  below  ;  (5)  -candlestick,  an  upright  pole 
with  pincers  at  the  top  to  hold  a  rushlight ;  (6)  -chawdon, 
the  stomach  of  an  animal  ;  (7)  -coddy,  a  fool,  sii7ipIeton ; 
(8)  —  Dockin,  a  goblin,  bogie;  an  evil  being  ;  (9)  —  Dockin 
scale,  a  scale  cut  out  of  thin  rolled  iron  instead  of  being 
forged  ;  (10)  -flogged,  (a)  beaten  or  mastered  by  anything; 
in  financial  difficulties ;  hard-pressed  for  time  ;  (b)  bash- 
ful, shy;  (11)  -fool,  id)  the  fool  who  accompanies  the 
morris-dancers;  a  foolish  person  ;  (b)  foolish  ;  (12)  -hedge, 
see  (6);  (13)  -holla,  a  noisy,  bragging  person  ;  (14)  -kay, 
an  expression  occurring  in  a  game  ;  see  below  ;  (15)  -lad, 
a  romping  girl;  a  tomboy;  (16)  -loudy,  see  (8);  (17) 
-noddy,  (a)  see  (7)  ;  (bi  see  (ii,6)  ;  (18)  —  o'  Bedlam,  see 
below;  (19)  —  o'  tae  end,  obs.,  a  haggis  ;  (20)  —  Paine, 
the  oak,  Oiiercus;  (21)  -pimpernel,  the  scarlet  pimpernel, 
Aiiagallis  arvensis  ;  (22)  -plough,  see  below  ;  (23)  -podlin, 
fussing  ;  (24)  -poker,  see  (8) ;  (25)  -pot  or  -put(s,  a  kind 
of  apple  ;  (26)  -rag,  a  dyeing  term  :  a  solution,  turmeric  ; 
(27)  -rig,  see  (15) ;  (28)  -sarah,  a  light  'gambo'  or  cart ; 
(29)  -sawl,  the  dark-coloured  inner  meat  on  the  backs  of 
fowls,  &c. ;  (30)  -slate,  the  third  quality  of  slates;  (31) 
-spade,  a  large  heavy  spade  with  a  T-shaped  handle  used 
in  taking  off  the  sods  and  soil  in  draining  ;  (32)  —  Tagler, 
a  person  of  ill  conduct ;  a  lazy  lout ;  (33)  -taigle,  a  hobble 
for  a  horse  or  cow  ;  (34)  -tawdry,  (a)  useless  or  vulgar 
finery  ;  {b)  a  ragged  person  ;  a  sloven  ;  also  used  attrib. ; 
(35)  —  thumb,  (a)  a  small  insignificant  person  ;  (b)  the 
bird's-foot  trefoil,  Lotus  corniculatits  ;  (c)  the  meadow  pea, 
Lathyrus  pratensis ;  (d)  the  crown-vetch,  Coronillacoronata; 
(36) — Thumb's  honeysuckles,  see  (35,  b);  (37)  —  Thumb's 
thousand  fingers,  the  common  sorrel,  Riimex  Acetosa; 
(38)  —  Thumbkin,  (a)  the  thumb  ;  (b)  the  great  toe  ;  (39) 
—  Ticker's,  Tiddler's,  or  Tinker's  ground,  a  game  ;  see 
below  ;  (40)  -tinker,  a  small  supernumerary  bell  in 
Sheffield  parish  church  ;  (41)  -tinkler,  the  smallest  bell  in 
a  peal ;  the  sanctus  bell  ;  (42)  -tit-tot,  a  fairy  ;  an  elf; 
(43)  -toddy,  a  game;  see  below;  (44)  -toe,  see  (38,  b); 
(45)  —  Tommy,  see  (22)  ;  (46)  -trot,  (a)  a  kind  of  toflee  ; 
(b)  obs.,  a  social  gathering  of  young  people  at  which  '  Tom- 
trot  '  was  eaten  ;  (47)  •tut(t  or  -tit,  see  (8j  ;  see  Tut,  sb.^ ; 
(48)  -urns,  a  kind  of  apple. 

(I,  a)  Nhb.'  (6)  w.Yks.^  (s.v.  Jerry-shop),  Chs.'s,  Der.^, 
nw.Der.'  s.Not.  Jack's  gien  up  wurk  an'  gone  to  keep  a  Tom 
an' Jerry  (J.P.K.).  War.=,  se.  Wor.'  Glo.  Northall  IVd.  Bk. 
(1896).  Nrf.  The  licence  does  not  extend  beyond  ale  and  beer 
(E.M.).  (2)  w.Yks.  Banks  IVkfld.  IVds.  (1865).  s.Lan.',  w.Som.' 
(s.v.  Jerry-shop).  (3)  Sus.  [So  called]  because  boj's  cut  it  in 
pieces  to  smoke  like  cigars  (B.  &  H.)  ;  Sus.'  (4,  a)  Glo.  Grose 
(1790)  MS.  add.  (M.)  (6)  w.Yks.^  A  boy  looking  at  a  clock  said, 
'  Eh  !  what'en  a  tombo  face  ! '  (c)  Lon.  We  killed  them  when  we 
got  to  Gravesend  by  hitting  them  on  the  head  with  tom-boys — the 
sticks  we  hauls  the  line  through,  Mayhew  Land.  Labour  (1851) 
III.  203,  ed.  1861.  (5)  Nhb.i,  Cura.'>  (s.v.  Tommy's  Cannelstick). 
(6)  e.Yks.'  (7)  w.Yks.  Hlfx.  Co/»iW-'(July  3,  1897).  (8)  w.Yks. 
Till  Tom  Dockin  wor  a  gentleman  at  soide  o'  me,  Hallam 
IVadslcy  Jack  (1866)  xvi  ;  w.Yks.^  In  a  letter  published  in  the 
Sheffield  and  Rolherhani  Iiidcpeiidciil  [Dec.  3,  i88B)Mr.John  Wilson 
says,  '  I  asked  an  old  woman,  nearly  90  years  of  age,  the  other 
day,  if  she  ever  heard  the  word  Tom  Dockin.  She  at  once  said, 
"Children  were  told  that  if  they  were  not  good  Tom  Dockin 
would  fetch  them."  He  was  a  frightful  bogey  to  children.  He 
was  sometimes  described  as  having  iron  teeth,  with  which  he 
devoured  bad  children.'  Tom  Dockin  is  well  known  as  a  goblin 
about  Sheffield.     (9)  w.Yks.*    (10,  a)  w.Yks.  If  Ah  pay  t'doctor 
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bill  this  week  Ah's  be  tomflogged  afore  next  wage  day.  He 
nivver  struck  a  bat  t'Ibre  part  o'  t'weck  an'  nah'  he's  tomfloggcd 
(S.K.C);  (S.P.U.)  i,i)  Dev.  When  certain  contributors  to  So//^5 
of  lite  West  were  asked  to  sing  before  Mr.  Baring-Gould  and  others 
at  Holne,  'they  was  all  \.om^o%%i.&,' Reports Provinc.  (190a'.  (11, a) 
w.Yks.  (J.W.\se.Wor.>  (i)  e.Yks.M/S.  «(W.  ^T.H.)  (i2)Nhp.2, 
War.*  se.Wor.i  A  pig's  stomach.  (i3)Cor.'*  (14)  w.Yks.  Agame 
that  is  very  common  in  this  district.  One  offers  to  be  '  T'Tom.' 
He  chases  the  others  till  he  catches  one.  The  two  then  join  hands, 
and  try  to  capture  another,  and  so  the  game  proceeds  till  all  are 
caught.  At  each  fresh  sally,  thechasersshoutout — 'Tom  Kay, we'd 
away!  Ting,  Tom,  boiler."  Generally  the  first  line  only  is  sliouted 
out,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (May  6,  1899).  (15)  n.Lin.'  "(16)  e.Yks.' 
Conjured  up  to  frighten  children.  (17,  a)  w.Yks.'.  e.Lan.'.  Chs.'* 
{s.v.  Noddy),  n.Lin.'  se.Lin.  Go  on,  you  Tom  Noddy  (J.T.B.). 
(6)  Ir.  They  wouldn't  ha'  played  such  a  tom-noddy  trick  except 
on  a  set  purpose,  you  may  depind,  Barlow  htyUs  (189a)  127. 
(18)  War.*  Tom-o'-Bedlam  was  generally  applied  to  some  known 
to  be  harmless  half-wilted  outcast,  who  would  gain  a  living  in  a 
few  neighbouring  villages  by  selling  trifles,  such  as  shoe-laces, 
by  begging  food,  and  getting  his  night's  lodging  in  an  outhouse 
at  a  farm.  I  remember  one  who  was  never  allowed  to  go  into 
a  barn  to  sleep  unless  it  was  empty,  for  fear  he  should  set  the 
place  on  fire.  (19)  Gall.  Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824).  (20)  w.Yks. 
Every  29th  May  we  gat  a  bit  o'  Tom  Paine  to  put  i  wer  hats 
(S.K.C).  (21I  m.Yks.i,  w.Yks.3  (22)  Suf.  A  tom-plough  is  a 
plough  with  a  double  breast  for  ridging  or  for  cleaning  out  furrows, 
Rainbird  ..4^'n'ir.  (1819)  301,  ed.  1849.  (23")Brks.' A  be  allusa-tom 
podlin'  about  at  whoam  when  a  should  be  awaa  at  his  work.  (24) 
e.An.'  The  great  bugbear  and  terror  of  naughty  children,  who 
inhabits  dark  closets,  holes  under  the  stairs,  unoccupied  cock- 
lofts, false-roofs,  &c.  Nrf.  I  fells  him  them  days  o'  Tom-pokers 
be  gone;  but  there,  he  fare  ter  be  kinder  skeared,  Longman's 
Mai;.  (Nov.  1902)  41.  (35)  Som.  The  local  name  of  this  favourite 
apple  is,  I  am  told,  a  corruption  of  'Thomas  Potter'  (W. F.R.). 
w.Som.'  A  well-known  red  apple,  excellent  lor  dumplings.  Dev.* 
(26)  w.Yks. He's  nonegettent"rom-ragon(  J. T.F.I.  ^27)010.'  (28) 
Hrf.2  (29 1  Lin.'  (30;  n.Lan.  They  [the  slates]  are  chiefly  divided 
into  three  classes,  viz.  London,  country,  and  torn  slate.  Marshall 
/?<'t/;'««  (1818)253;  (W.H.H.)  (31)  Cum.i,  Cam.'' (s.v.Top-spead), 
ne.Lan.i  (32)  Cum.*  (s.v.  Taggelt).  (33)  Cld.  (Jam.)  (34,  a) 
Lin.'  Why  dress  yourself  in  such  tom-tawdry  ?  n.Lin.'  (i) 
n.Yks.^  '  A  Tom  Tawdry  squad,'  a  vagrant  lot.  (35,  aj  w.Yks. 
(J.W.I  n.Lin.'  A  real  Tom  Thumb,  fit  for  noht  e'  mind  or  body. 
(.0)  w.Yks.  (W.F.),  Oxf.  (G.O.),  (B.  &  H.),  Wil.'  Dev.  Sci'oicc 
Gossip  (1873)  235.  (c.  Brks.,  Sus.  (B.  &  H.)  (d)  Oxf.  (E.M.W.) 
(36)  Wil.  Lotus  at  Zeals  bears  the  prettily  fancied  name  of  Tom 
Thumb's  Honej'Suckles,  SnrHi"  Dioc.  GaselteQan.  1891)  14,  col.  2  ; 
WiL'  (37)  Ken.  (38,  n)  e.Suf.  : F.H.)  (6)  w.Yks.2  (s.v.  Toes). 
(39)  w.Yks. '^  Lan.  A  line  is  drawn  on  the  ground,  one  player 
stands  behind  it.  The  piece  so  protected  is  'Tom  Tiddler's 
ground.'  The  other  players  stand  in  a  row  on  the  other  side. 
The  row  breaks,  and  the  children  run  over,  calling  out  '  Here  we 
are  on  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  picking  up  gold  and  silver.'  Tom 
Tiddler  catches  them,  and  as  they  are  caught  they  stand  on  one 
side.  The  last  out  becomes  Tom  Tiddler,  Gomme  Games  (1898) 
II.  298.  Der.  I'm  on  Tom  Tinker's  ground,  I'm  on  Tom  Tinker's 
ground,  I'm  on  Tom  Tinker's  ground,  Picking  up  gold  and  silver, 
Flk-Lore  Jm.  I.  386,  ib.  298.  Brks.',  Suf.'  (40)  w.Yks.^  (41) 
w.Yks.  A",  ty  Q.  (1851")  1st  S.  iii.  239.  (42)  e.An.  Nimmy,  nimniy, 
not,  My  name's  Tom  Tit  Tot,  Clodd  Tom  Tit  70/(1898)  15.  (43) 
Cor.'  Each  person  in  succession  has  to  drink  a  glass  of  beer  or 
spirits,  on  tlie  top  of  which  a  piece  of  lighted  candle  has  been  put, 
whilst  the  others  sing,  'Tom-toddy  es  coom  hoam,  coom  hoam  ; 
Tom-toddy  es  coom  hoam;  With  his  eyes  burnt,  and  his  nawse 
burnt,  And  his  eyelids  burnt  also.  Tom-toddy  es,'  &c..  Uncle  Jan 
Trenoodie;  Cor.*  (44)  Oxf.'  MS.  add.,  Brks.'  w.Mid.  Used  esp. 
to  children.  '  He  had  an  old  wapse  sting  his  tom-toe,  and  it  laid 
him  up  for  a  long  time'  (W.P.M.).  Suf.'  (45)  e.An.'  (46,  o) 
Rxb.  Jam.),  N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  Dur.'  A  sweetmeat,  the  ingredients 
being  treacle,  sugar,  ginger,  &;c.  '  A  joining  o'  tom-trot  is  a  sub- 
scription for  making  it.'  w.Dur.'  n.Yks.  Bigow  A'l  hev  a  penath 
a  Tomtrot,  A'm  rfdar  huarsd  [hoarsed]  (,W.II.).  Cor.'*  (6) 
w.Dur.'  (47)  Lin.  Thompson  Hist.  Boston  (1856)  728  ;  Lin.'  (s.v. 
Tut).  e.Lin.  In  this  district  we  have  a' Tom  tut  hole  '  in  a  disused 
sand  pit  (G.G.W.).  se.Lln.  Tom  Tutt  will  get  you  (J.T.E.).  (48) 
Dev." 

10.  Comb,  in  names  of  birds,  fishes,  &c. :  (i)  Tom-barsey, 
the  stickleback,  GaMerosteits  tradmrus ;  (2)  -beadle, 
■beagle  or  -beetle,  the  cockchafer,  Melolonllia  vii/gtihs ; 
(3)  -breeze  or  -breezer,  the  dragon-fly  ;  (4)  -carle,  the 


bullhead,  Coitus  gobio  ;  (5)  -cod,  a  large  kind  of  cod  ;  (6) 
•cull,  sec  (4);   (7)  -ear,  the  common  tope,  Galeiis  cam's; 

(8)  -horry  or  -hurry,  the  skua,  Slercorarius  calairhactes  ; 

(9)  -in-the-wall,  the  wren,  Troglodytes  parvtilus;  (10) 
•noddy,  [a)  the  puflin,  Fialercula  arclica ;  (A)  a  tadpole  ; 
(11)  -Norry,  sec  (10,  a)\  (12)  -nouf,  the  blue  tit,  Panis 
caenileus;  (13)  -noup,  the  great  tit.  Pants  major;  see 
N-ope,  sb}  ;  (14)  -Painer,  (n)  the  beetle,  Telephoruslividus; 

(b)  see  below  ;  (15)  -pot,  the  guinea-fowl,  Numida  mele- 
agris;  (16) -pudding,  the  little  grebe,  Tachybaptes/liivialilis; 
(17)  -spinner,  118)  -tarralegs,  the  daddy-longlegs,  Tipiila 
oleracea;  (19)  -taylor,  (a)  see  (18);  ib)  the  water  spider, 
Argyronelaaqiialica;(c)theslormpctTe\,Procet/an'apetagica; 
{d)  sec  {14, a):  (201 -tee,  see  (12);  (21) -thumb,  (a)  the  willow 
warbler,  Phylloscopus  trocliiltis;  {b)  see  (12)  ;  (22)  -tit,  (a) 
see  (13) ;  (b)  the  British  cole  titmouse,  Pariis  Britannicus; 

(c)  see  (9) ;  (d)  the  tree  creeper,  Certhia  familiaris ;  (23) 
•toddy,  see  (10,  b)  ;  (24)  -tub,  var.  kinds  of  titmice,  Paridae. 

(l)  w.Yks.s  (2)  Com.  (J.Ar.),  Cum.'",  ne.Lan.'  13^  e.An.' 
Nrf.  A  tom-breeze  or  dragonfly  .  .  .  hawks  through  a  cloud  of 
midges  at  sunset,  snapping  them  up  as  he  flies  through  them  like 
a  swallow,  Emerson  iJiWs  (ed.  1895)  175.  (4)  Cum.  Hutchinson 
Hist.  Cum.  (1794)  I.  459;  Cum.*  (5)  Dor.  (C.W.)  [Amer. 
Catch  herrin  and  tom-cods,  and  such  sort  o'  fish,  Sam  Slick 
Clockmaker  (1836)  and  S.  v.]  (6)  Brks.',  Wil.'  (7)  n.Yks. 
(T.S.)  (8)  Cor.'2  (9)  w.Yks.2  (10,  a)  Sc.  Swainson  Birds 
(1885)  219.  S.  &  Ork.',  w.Sc.  (Jam.)  Dmb.  Statist.  Ace.  XVII. 
251  [ib.).  Nhb.  Swainson  ib.  (i)  nw.Dev.'  Like  a  tom  noddy, 
all  head  and  no  body.  (11)  Sh.I.  Numberless  flocks  of  birds,  such 
as  gulls  and  scarfs ;  and  along  with  these  .  .  .  the  Tomnorr^', 
HiBBERT  Desc.  Sh.  /.  (1822)  158,  ed.  1891.  (12)  Shr.  Swainson 
ib.  34.  (13)  s.Cbs.'  Yaan'dur)z  fl  Tiimnuwp  i)th  goozbri 
biishiz  ;  ah  daayt  ey;z  pefilin.  Shr.'  It  is  proverbially  said  of  a 
swaggering,  pretentious  little  man  that, '  'E's  like  a  Tum-noup  on 
a  round  o'  bif.'  (14,  a)  w.Yks.  Banks  IVhJld.  Wds.  (1865)  ; 
One  boy  would  hold  a  Tom  Painer  to  another's  hand,  where  it 
would  bite  and  exude  a  brownish  fluid  from  the  mouth.  The  boy 
would  repeat  a  'nominee'  the  while  (E.G.B.).  (Al  Lads  not 
having  a  sprig  of  oak  in  their  button-hole  on  Royal  Oak  Day 
were  called  Tom  Painers  {ib.).  (15)  nw.Dev.' A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  guinea-fowl  on  account  of  its  peculiar  cry.  (16) 
N.I.'  Ant.  Swainson  ib.  216.  n.Yks.  e.Yks.  Yks.  IVkly.  Post 
(Dec.  31,  18981.  w.Yks.2,  Shr.',  s.Pem.  (W.M.M.)  (17) 
w.Yks.  Tak  thi  long  legs  olT  t'harstone.  Thaa'rt  like  a  tom- 
spinner,  flingin'  'em  abaat  as  if  they  didn't  belong  to  tha.  Dyer 
Dial.  (1891)  98;  w.Yks.3  (18^  w.Yks.*  (19,  o)  ne.Lan.'. 
n.Lin.'  (A)  Cum.'*  (c)  Nrf.  When  we  see  them  'Tom  Taylors,' 
Emerson  IVild  Life  (1890)  100.  (rf)  w.Yks.  (E.G.B.)  (20) 
ne.Lan.'  (21,  a)  Rxb.  Swainson  ib.  26.  (i)  Nhb.'  (22,  a)  Wil. 
(E.H.G.)  (A)  Ir.  Swainson  16. 33.  (r)  e.Yks.  Nicholson /7*-/.u»r 
(1890I  133.  w.Yks.*,  s.Not.  (J.P.K.),  Lin.',  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.', 
e.An.'  Nrf.  Swainson  ib.  35.  (rf)  Ir.  Swainson  ib.  57.  (23) 
Cor.'  Tom-toddy,  all  head  and  no  body;  Cor.*  (24)  Brks.  The 
two  lesser  ones  [titmice]  being  known  by  the  name  of  blue-bottle 
and  Tom-tub,  Gent.  Mag.  (1784)  332,  ed.  Gomme  (1884). 

TOMACK,  see  Tammock. 

TOMAD,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  written  tiiraald.  In  comb. 
T6mald-of-rain,  a  downpour.    See  Toom. 

(J.S.I ;  He  came  on  ta  blaw,  wi  a  odious  tQmald  o  rain,  Sh. 
News  (Nov.  6,  1897). 

TOMAHAWK,  sb.  Yks.  Shr.  Hrf.  Sus.  Wil.  Also  in 
forms  tommy^hawk  Wil.' ;  tummy-awk  Shr.'  [to'ma-, 
to'mi-9k.]  1.  A  colliery  term  :  a  combined  pick  and 
hammer.  w.Yks.  (S.J.C),  (D.T.)  2.  A  hoe  with  a  large 
handle  used  in  digging  clay  for  brickmaking.  Sus.(F.E.S.) 
3.  Var.  kinds  of  agricultural  forked  implements ;  see 
below. 

Shr.'  A  dung-fork,  carried  at  the  back  of  the  cart,  and  used  to 
scrape  out  the  manure,  on  the  land,  as  it  is  required.  Hrf.*  A 
tool  similar  to  a  kerf  with  or  without  prongs,  instead  of  a  hoe. 
Wil.'  A  potato  hacker.  n.Wil.  A  three-grained  fork  with  the 
teeth  bent  at  right  angles  (E.H.G.). 

TOMAN,  sb.  Sc.  A  hillock ;  a  mound  of  earth ;  a 
thicket. 

Sc.  Mackay.  Slk.  The  Queen  of  the  fairies  among  the  tomans 
of  her  ancient  woods,  Chr.  North  Nodes    cd.  1856    III.  86 

[Gael.  Ionian,  a  hillock ;  any  small  heap  or  tuft  (M.  &  D.).] 

TOMBE,  see  Taum. 
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TOMB-HOUSE,  sb.    Not.    A  crypt. 

s.Not.  There's  a  many  coffins  i'  th'  tomb-house  (J.P.K.). 

TOM(E,  TOME,  see  Taum,  Toom,  Turn. 

TOMEKINS,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  written  tbmikins.  A 
macliine  for  twisting  three  strands  into  a  rope. 

(J.S.)  ;  A'll  hae  ta  geng  doon  la  William,  an'  get  dcr  tedders 
laid  apo'  da  tOmekins,  S/i.  News  (June  10,  1899). 

TOMERALL,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  A  horse  two  years  old. 
Gall.  Mactaggart  Encvcl.  {1824).     Cf.  tomminaul. 

TOMMACK,  see  Tammock. 

TOMMATY-TAA,  sb.  Cum.'*  [to-moti-ta.]  The 
blue  tit,  Piiriis  caenileiis. 

TOMMINAUL,  sb.  Obs.  Ayr.  (Jam.)  An  animal  of 
the  ox  kind  that  is  a  year  old.     Cf  tomerall. 

TOMMY,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  Tammy  Sc.  Nhp.';  Toninia  e.An.'; 
Tummy  s.Lan.'  Shr.'  [to'mi;  tami.]  1.  sb.  A  simpleton; 
a  fool. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.I  w.Yks.  He's  as  big  a  Tommy  as  iver  I  knew, 
Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (May  6,  1899);  w.Yks.'  Lan.  Thou'll  see 
what  a  tummy  we'll  make  o  poor  Robin,  Gaskel  Comic  Sngs. 
(1841)  46.     e.Lan.l,  s.Lan.' 

2.  An  uneasy  conscience. 

w.Yks.^A  man  who  has  been  drinking  hard,  and  who  goes  to 
work  early  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  is  said  to  have  been  fetched 
out  of  bed  by  Tommy.     '  It's  Tommy  ;  he  couldn't  lig  i'  bed.' 

3.  A  loaf  of  bread.     Cf.  torn,  3. 

Edb.  Living  in  the  course  of  nature  on  their  usual  rations  of 
beef,  and  tammies  and  so  on,  Moir  Mamie  IVatic/i  (1828)  xviii. 
N.Cy.i  A  little  loaf.  Nhb.'  Lin.  Somehow  boys  they  get  a  knack. 
And  give  the  tommies  such  a  bit,  Brown  Lit.  Laiir.  (1890)  51. 
e.An.'  A  brown  loaf.     Dev.^ 

4.  Bread  and  cheese. 

Shr.'  '  Whad'n'ee  got  fur  yore  dinner? '  '  Only  tummj'.' 

5.  The  last  of  a  batch  of  coarse  girdle-cakes  made  for 
farm  labourers.         Cum."  Thicker  and  more  solid  than  the  rest. 

6.  A  small  wrench  used  by  engineers.     e.An.' 

7.  A  small  spade  for  excavating  the  narrow  bottoms  of 
underdrains. 

n.Cy.  HuLLOWAY.  e.An.'  Suf.  Rainbird  Agric.  (1819)  301, 
ed.  1849. 

8.  A  double-breasted  plough.  Suf.'  9.  Comb,  (i) 
Tommies  and  Bessies,  Christmas  sword-dancers  ;  (2) 
Tommy  Artlar,  an  Arklow  fishing-boat ;  (3)  -axe,  a  toma- 
hawk ;  (4)  -bag,  a  bag  for  carrying  food  ;  (5)  -bar,  a  bar 
of  iron  or  steel  used  as  a  lever  ;  (6)  -basket,  a  basket  in 
which  food  is  carried  ;  (7)  —  bod's  ark,  clouds  elliptically 
parted  into  small  wavelike  forms ;  (8)  -book,  the  shop- 
book  in  which  goods  bought  on  credit  are  entered ;  (9) 
•cupboard,  a  provision  cupboard  ;  (10)  —  Dockin,  a 
goblin;  an  evil  being  ;  an  elf;  (11) — Dodd,  a  salt-making 
term:  see  below  ;  (12) -hacker,  a  three-tined  agricultural 
fork,  with  the  tines  bent  at  right  angles  to  the  handle  ; 
(13)  -hammer,  (14)  -head,  a  simpleton  ;  a  foolish  person  ; 
(15)  —  KennyCs  Club,  a  society  of  punsters,  blunderers, 
or  fools;  (16)  -loudy,  the  whistling  of  the  wind;  a  high 
wind  ;  (17)  -louper,  a  toy ;  see  below  ;  (18)  —  Mawkison, 
see  (14) ;  (19)  — noddy,  a  person  of  abnormal  appearance 
and  dwarfish  stature;  (20)  —  Norry,  see  (14);  (2i)-plough, 
a  double-breasted  plough  used  for  ridging  or  clearing  out 
furrows;  (22)  -raw-head,  see  (10)  ;  (23)  — raw-head-well, 
see  below  ;  (24)  —  reekie,  see  below  ;  (25)  —  savelicks, 
an  excrescence  from  the  brier,  placed  by  boj's  in  their 
coat-sleeves,  as  a  charm,  to  prevent  a  flogging;  (26)  — 
Thibel,  the  first  finger;  (27)  —  Thistle,  the  third  finger  ; 
(28) -time,  meal-time  ;  (29) -toad,  a  toadstool  ;  (30) -toddy, 
sec  below;  (31)  -tottles,  the  bird's-foot  trefoil,  Lotus 
cornicn/a/iis  ;  (32)  —  twa-sorts,  a  variety  of  the  garden 
valerian,  Valeriaita  Pint. 

(i)  Nhb.'  (2)  I.Ma.  A  Tommy  Artlar  in  the  bay.  Brown 
Yams  (1881)  311,  cd.  1889.  (3)  War.  (E.AP.)  (4)  Nhp.' 
War.3  The  tommy-bag,  in  which  the  mid-day  meal  was  carried, 
was  indispensable  to  every  labourer  or  schoolboy  who  had  to 
walk  a  distance  to  work  or  school,  se.  Wor.',  Glo.',  n.Bck.  (A.C.) , 
Wil.i,  Som.  ^W.F.R.)  (5^  w.Yks.'  (61  w.Som.'  (7)  n.Lin." 
(81  Sc.  MoNTGOM Erie-Fleming  Koles  on  Jam.  (1899).  e.Lan.', 
B.Lan.'     (9)    w.Som.'     (lo)   w.Yks.2  (s.v.  Tom   Dockin).      ^ii) 


Chs.'  A  lever  used  for  jumping  or  sacking  the  salt  in  place  of  its 
being  done  by  men.  The  mouth  of  the  sack  is  attached  to  hooks 
on  a  ring  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  short  arm  of  a  lever.  One  man 
can  thus  work  the  lever  and  jump  the  sack.  (12)  Wil.'  (13) 
Cum.  (J.D.)  (14^  B.Lan.'  (15)  w.Yks.  Dicky  Duckfooit  wor 
made  a  member  a  Tommy  Kenny  Club  for  sayin'  at  id  tumald  throo 
t'bottamatchaimber-steps  tut  top, Poj-h)00;-O/"(.  (1847)  19,  in  Leeds 
Merc.  Siippl.  (May  6,  1899)  ;  Arthur  Thrudd  became  a  member 
a'  Tommy  Kenny  Club  for  sayin'  he  lathered  foaks  wi  a  brush,  most 
foaks  do  it  wi  soap  an'  waiter,  ib.  (Jan.  1893)  7  ;  When  Sam  Smart 
went  ta  get  wed,  an'  t'parson  ax'd  him  if  he'd  browt  t'ring,  '  Ah 
hevn't  browt  wun,"  sed  Sam,  '  for  ah  Sally  hez  a  splendid  ring  e 
her  voice.  Use  that."  Sam  wor  eleckted  a  member  a  Tommy 
Kenny's  Club,  ib.  11.  (16)  e.Yks.'  ( 17)  Cai.'  A  bit  of  tangle  3 
or  4  inches  long  is  split  at  each  end  for  ^  of  its  length,  the  splits 
being  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  It  is  then  opened  out, 
twisted  over  and  laid  down.  After  a  little  it  jumps  up  and  resumes 
its  original  form.  (18)  Cum.^  She'd  weddit  a  Tommj'  Moakison 
for  t'seak  of  his  brass,  32;  Cum.''  (s.v.  Mawkison).  (19)  Nhb.' 
'  Tommy-noddy  ;  big  heed  an'  little  body  ' — a  street-boy's  gibe. 

(20)  Lth.  O  ye  Tammy-norry  !  Lumsden  S/Kf/>-A«i(/ (1892)  258. 

(21)  Suf.  Rainbird  Agric.  (1819)  301,  ed.  1849.  (22)  w.Yks.* 
Tha  moant  go  out  at  neet,  or  Tommy  Raw-head  will  fetch  thee. 
(23)  There  is  a  well  at  Hackenthorpe,  near  Sheffield,  which 
children  call  'Tommy  Raw-head  Well,' wherein  it  is  said  that  an 
iron  man  with  chains  on  his  body  lives,  ib.  (24)  ne.Sc.  Armed  with 
'  tammie-reekies  ' — cabbage  stalks  hollowed  out  and  filled  with 
lighted  tow — the  drenched  and  vindictive  '  guisards  '  gave  two  or 
three  vigorous  puffs  at  the  offender's  key-hole,  filling  his  house 
with  smoke,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Dec.  27,  1902).  Fit.  The  long- 
evenings  favoured  such  pranks  as '  Tammy-rcekie,' '  Ticky-molie,' 
and  '  Guisin,' CoLviLLE  FfJHno(/n>-(i899)  14.  Bwk.  To  it  divots 
on  the  lums,  Tammy- reekics  stuffed  wi' thrums, . .  Aye  set  doon  to 
Yiddum,  Calder  Poems  ( 1897)  123.  (251  Dur.  Brockett  GI. 
(1846)  (S.V.  Savelicks).  (26,  27)  w.Yks.=  (28)  n.Yks.  (C.V.C.) 
(29;  Lan.  (B.  &  H.)  (30I  Sh.I.  A  later  form  of  spindle  ...  is  a 
short  stick  nicked  at  the  top,  which  is  stuck  into  a  potato  or  round 
piece  of  peat.  The  ends  of  the  horse  hair  are  tied  to  the  top  of  the 
stick,  which  is  then  twirled  till  the  hairs  are  sufficiently  twisted. 
The  hairs  are  then  doubled  and  twirled  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  implement  is  now  called  a  '  tammy-toddy,'  Sh.  News  (July  a, 
1898).  (31)  n'.Yks.  The  name  is  sent  us  as  '  Tonim3'  Tottles 
broke  his  mother's  brandy  bottles '(B.  &  H.).     (32)  Wm.,  Yks.  [ib.) 

10.  Comb,  in  names  of  birds,  fishes,  &c.  :  (i)  Tommy- 
allans,  the  Sclavonian  grebe,  Podiceps  aitritits;  (2)  -bar, 
(3)  -barse,  the  ruft",  Aceriiia  vulgaris;  (4)  -'s  cannel-stick, 
the  glow-worm,  Lampyris  noctihtca ;  (5)  -cheekie,  the 
puffin,  Frateratla  ardica  ;  (6)  — Harper,  the  crab,  Cancer 
araneiis;  (7)  -herl,  the  heron,  Ardea  ciiierea;  (8)  -loach, 
(a)  the  stone  loach,  Cobilis  barba/iila;  (b)  the  bullhead, 
Cullits  gobio ;  (c)  the  minnow,  Leitcisciis  pho.xiiiiis ;  (9) 
-loacher,  see  (8,  a);  (10)  -lodger,  {a)  see  (8,  a);  (b)  see  (8,c); 
(11)  -longlegs,  the  daddy-longlegs,  Tipula  oleracea;  (12) 
—  Noddy,  (13)  — Norrie,  see  (5) ;  (14)  -nowp,  the  blue  tit, 
Pants  caenileiis;  (15)  -parsy,  (16)  -rough,  the  stickleback, 
Casterosietis  irachiiriis;  (17)  -stint,  the  dunlin,  Triiiga 
aipina;  see  Stint,  sA.'  2;  (18)  -tailor,  (a)  see  (11);  [b)  a 
hairy  caterpillar,  esp.  the  caterpillar  of  the  tiger-moth, 
Arctia  caja;  (19)  -tee,  see  (14);  (20)  -toddy,  a  tadpole; 
(21)  -wake,  see  below. 

(i)  Nhb.'  (2)  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  (si  w.Yks.  Banks  JVkfld.  Wds. 
(iSes").  (4)  Cum.*  (5)  Frf.  The  kittywake  drapp'd  in  a  swoon, 
The  Tammy  Cheekie  (led  wi'  fear.  Sands  Poems  (1833)  74.  Rnf. 
(Jam.)  (6iEdb.  ni.)  (7)  Per.  Swainson  ZJiVrfs  (1885)  145.  ^8,  n) 
N.Cy.',  Dur.'  Cum."  Ther's  mennoms,  tommy-loaches.  Pen.  Obs, 
(Nov.  23,  1897).  n.Yks.'",  w.Yks.^,  Lei.'  (i)  Cum."  (s.v.  Tom 
Carle),  ii)  s.Lan.'  (9)  Lakel.'  (10,  «)  Nhb.  An  Tommy-lodgers 
fra  the  peuls  Iv  blacking  pots  she  norish'd,  RoBSON  Lvattgeline 
(1870)  356;  Nhb.'  (b)  Nhb.  Here  may  be  fund  the  Thorneyback 
an' Tommy  Lodjor,  Chater  Tyueside  Aim.  (1869)  13.  (iil  n.Yks.' 
(s.v.  Jenny-spinner'),  w.Yks.'  (12)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Or. I.  The  puffin, 
or  tommy  noddie  of  this  place,  is  seen  very  often  on  our  rocks, 
Barry  Orkney  (1805)  305  (li.'l ;  S.  &  Ork.',  N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  (13) 
Sc.  SwAiNsoN  ib.  219;  The  skreigh  of  a  Tammie  Norie,  Scott 
Antiquary  ',^1816)  vii.  Sh.L  Other  birds  may  rarer  be  than 
Tammie  Norie,  Sh.  News  (Oct.  i,  1898).  Or. I.  (Jam.)  Nai.  Zoologist 
(1850)  VIII.  2908.  Abd.  He  kendna  whether  'twas  a  duck,  A  gu' 
or  Tammie  Norrie,  Robd  Poems  (1852).  Gan.  What  I  siiot  of 
the  puffins  or  Tammy-Norics,  Crockett  Grey  Man  (1896)  xx.xvii. 
Nhb.<     (14)  Chs.'     ^i5-)m.Yks.'     (16)  Not.  (J.H.B.),  Lin.  (B.K.) 
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(17  Yks.  y*5.  ;*'*/)'.  Pos/(Dec.  31,  1898).  (18,  n)  Yks.ii.  e.Yks  >, 
Lin.',  Cor.*  (i)  Yks.  Toininv  Tailyers  wc  used  to  throw  nver  our 
heads  for  hick,  Yts.  N.  <?t  O.  (1888)  II.  21.  Shr.  I  have  been 
looking  everywhere  .  .  .  for  a  lomniy-tailor  to  put  in  a  bag  and  haiip 
it  mund  the  poor  child's  neck.  They  do  say  there  is  nothing  like 
it  for  the  whooping  cough,  F/t  Lore  Rec.  (188a)  V.  161  ;  Shr.' 
(19)  Cum.*  (20)  Cor.''  Like  a  lommj'-toddy,  All  head  and  no  body. 
(21 )  Sh.I.  Your  cock-sparrow  or  Master  Tommiewake  won't  have 
a  fiathcr  pulled,  if  he  keeps  his  claws  stowed,  and  puts  a  stopper 
on  his  jaw  tackle,  Stewart  Tales  (189a)  165. 

11.  Phr.  iif>  to  Toiiniiy,  satisfactory,  up  to  the  mark. 
Luk.  Ye'll  find  baith  him  an'  his  public  table  up  tae    Tummy  in 

a'  respects,  MuRoocH  Renilin^s  1,1895)  HI.  106. 

12.  V.  A  cutler's  term :  to  rivet  or  fasten  together. 
Also  used  with  on. 

w.Yks.'-'  Used  by  cutlers  when  they  arc  fastening  on  the  scales 
of  the  liandlis  of  knives.  Advertisements  arc  sometimes  seen  in 
the  Shcllield  newspapers  such  .ts  •  Wanted  a  boy  to  tommy  on,'  &c, 

13.  To  force  to  deal  at  a  '  tommy-shop.' 

Shr.  I'd  rather  be  tommy'd  than  luickstered.  White  IVrekiii 
(i860)  .\.\v. 

TOMMY-HAWK,  see  Tomahawk. 

TOMON,  TOMON TAL,  sec  Towmond.  Towmondall. 

TO-MORN,  adv.  Nlib.  Diir.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Laii. 
Also  in  forms  tamorn  Win. ;  te-maun  e.Yks.' ;  te-mooan 
Yks.;  te-morn  Nhb.';  ti  mawn  e.Yks.'  ;  ti-mooan  Yks.  ; 
ti-morn  n.Yks."  ne.Yks.' ;  t'moorn  n.Yks.' ;  t'morn 
ne.Yks.'  s.Lan.' ;  to-mworn  Cum.*  [tamorn,  tamp'u, 
tampan.]     To-morrow. 

Nhb.  Te  day  he's  as  brisk  as  an  eel — Te-ttiorn  he's  a'  doon  i'  the 
jaw,  WiLSOS  Pi/iiiaii's  Pay  (1843)  119;  Nhb.'  (s.v.  Ta),  w.Dur.' 
Cum.  I  whispered  'Jemmy  come  tomworn,' Anderson  Dalhul^ 
(ed.  1808)  43;  Cum."  Wm.  Weel  ga  and  leeak  eftret  tamorn, 
Clarke  Brigsteear  Gooardy,  in  Spec.  Dial.  (ed.  1885)  pt.  iii.  33. 
n.Yks.  Temooan  .all  be  Sunda',  Tweddell  Cliiel.  A'// v"'"'-'-"  (1875) 
46  ;  n.Yks.''',  ne.Yks,'  e.Yks.  Think  on  an  tell  blacksmith  ti  get 
mah  cowbrake  decan  bi  ti-mooan,  Nicholson  Flk.  S/>.  ijtiBg)  94; 
e.Yks.',  w.Yks.^^  Lan.  We'll  see  abeaut  it  to-inorn,  Clegg 
Ste/c/ies  (1895)  16;  Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  m.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 

Hence  to-tiiorii  (7/ (or  of)  afternoon,  tnorninq;,  night,  &c., 
///)•.  to-morrow  afternoon,  morning,  night,  &c. 

Cum.'',  n.Yks.'*,  ne.Yks.',  e,Yks,>  w.Yks.  Bring  'cm  dahn  to- 
morn  at  ncct,  BiNNS  Yksmans  Comic  Atju.  (18901  30,  col.  2; 
w.Yks.^^  Lan.  Be  sure  an'  come  to-morn  at  neet  an'  tell  im  if  it 
(the  clock]  keeps  better  time,  Wood  Hum.  Skftc/ies.  loi.  ne  Lan. 
Haa  long  does  He  keep  'em  in,  till  to-morn  t'neet  ?  Mather  hlylU 
(1895)  303.     s.Lan.' 

[But  I  be  to-morn  as  fair  to  sene  As  any  lady,  Chaucer 
C.  T.  D.  1245.] 

TO-MORROW,  adv.  Sc.  Irel.  Chs.  Lin.  Lei.  War.  Shr. 
w.Cy.  Dor.     Also  in  form  to-morra  n.Lin.'     [taniora.] 

1.  In  phr.  (i)  to-inonoiLi  at  n iff/i t,  io-morrow  night;  (2) 
—  come  never,  (3)  —  come  never  'when  t/iere's  two  Sundays  in 
a  week,  an  indefinite  time  ;  never ;  (4)  —  day,  to-morrow ; 
(5)  —  'a-  morning,  to-morrow  morning ;  (6)  —  ivas  a  year, 
a  year  ago  from  to-morrow. 

;  1 1  n.Lin.'  (2)  Chs.'  n.Lin.'  I  shan't  gna  near  him,  not  agaain, 
while  to-morra'  cum  niver  ;  we  shall  see  what'll  happen  then. 
(3)  Lei.'  (4)  War. 2  Now  used  to  children  only,  as  '  You  shall  go 
a  ta-ta  with  aunty  to-morrow-d.iy.'  Shr.',  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  Dor. 
I'll  be  a  good  maid,  an  bide  to  lioam  to-morrow  day,  an  help  "ce 
wi'  the  washin'.  Hare  Dinah  Kellow  (1901)  36.  (5)  Sc.  Scolicisms 
(1787)95.     (6)  N.I.' 

2.  Ohs.  The  next  day  :  used  of  past  time. 

Rnf.  I'o  prevent  this,  a  committee  for  peace  was  proposed 
to-morrow,  who  heard  the  ministers  and  Mr,  Anderson  upon  the 
heads  of  complaint,  Wodrow  Conesp.  (1709-31,1  II.  344,  ed.  1843. 

Hence  (o-monoiv  morniiig,phr.,  obs.,  the  next  morning: 
used  of  past  time. 

Sc.  After  he  had  drunk  liberally  in  the  Advocate's  house  that 
same  day,  went  to  bed  in  he.ilth,  but  was  taken  up  stark  dead 
to-morrow  morning,  Kirkton  C/i.  Hist.  (1817'. 

TOMPOKE,  see  Tumpoke. 

TOMSHEE,  sb.    Sc.     A  fairy  hillock. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  she  .  .  .  g.ithered  a  four-leaved 
clover  from  one  of  those  gently  swelling  and  verdant  mounds 
called  in  the  language  of  the  country  '  Tomshee,'  or  the  *  hil!bck 
of  fairies,'  Ctaii-Albin  (1815    II.  2,(0  \.Iaim.>. 

[Gael,  /ow,  a  hillock,  and  sil/i,  a  fairy  (M.  &  D.).] 


TON,  sb.  Olis.  Dev.  A  spinning-wheel.  n.Dev. 
Holloway;  (Hall.) 

TON,  see  Tone,  num.  adj.,  Tun,  si." 

TONAME,  sb.  Sc.  I.W.  Also  in  form  tee-name  Sc. 
Bull'.'  A  name  addeld  to  the  surname  or  Christian  name, 
to  distinguish  individuals  of  the  same  name  ;  a  nickname; 
a  surname. 

Sc.  Montgomerie-Kleming  A'o/«  OH  yoiH.  (1899).  Sh.I.  Bit  ye 
see  it's  a  to  name,  for  his  richt  name  is  I.owrie,  Burgess  Lowra 
Biglaii  (1896)  52.  n.Sc.  The  tee-name  generally  gets  its  start 
from  some  characteristic.  .  .  The  change  can  be  rung  on  the  tee- 
name  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  — such  as  •  Rochie's 
Bob,' '  Rochie's  Bobs  Bobbie,' '  Rochie's  Bob's  Bobbie's  Bobbickie,' 
Sh.  News  (Mar.  8,  190a).  ne.Sc.  Gonlonhaveii  (1887)  18.  Inv. 
(Il.E.F.),  Bnff.',  Abd.  (J.G.)  Kcb.  Ithers  again  declare't  it  was 
a  to-name  like  the  lave,  Trotter  Gatl.  Gosiip  (looi)  104.  IW 
(C.J.V.) 

[How  god,  as  the  godspel  telleth  gyueth  hem  foul 
towname,  P.  Ploioman  (c.)  -xiii.  211.  OE.  to-nania,  a 
cognomen,  nickname  (Swekt).] 

TONCUER,  sb.  Nrf  [Nut  known  to  our  other  corre- 
spondents.]    The  so\c,  Solia  vulgaris.     (H.H.E.) 

TONE,  num.  adj.  and  indef.  pron.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Lin.  Shr.  e.An.  Also  in  forms 
ta  Nlib.'  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  ne.Lan.';  taa  w.Yks.';  taae 
Wm. ;  taan  w.Yks,' ;  tae  Sc.  (jam.)  Nhb.'  n.Yks.=  :  taen 
Sc,  n.Yks.^  w.Yks.' ;  tahan  Wm.  Lan.  ;  tain  m.Yks.' ; 
taine  Yks.;  tane  Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Yks.'*  ne.'^'ks.'  w.Yks.'; 
taya  ne.Lan.';  tea  n.Cy.'  n.Yks.*  m.Yks.' ;  teaa  Cum.'*; 
teae  Sc. ;  tean  Sc.  Nhb.'  Cum,*  m.Yks,'  n,Lan.';  teane 
Sc.  Cum.;  teann  Cum,'*;  tee  Sc. ;  teea  Wm.  n.Yks.* 
e.Yks.';  teean  w.Dur.' Wm.  n.Yks.*  e.Yks.' ;  teyaYks. : 
teyan  n.Yks.*;  teyen  Nhb.' ;  tia,  tian  Lakel.*;  to  Nhb.' 
e.An.' ;  toan  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.' ;  ton  n.Cy.  Dur.  w.Yks.* 
ne.Lan.'  Chs.'*^  s.Chs.'  Der.*  nw.Der.'  ;  tooan  e.Yks.' 
m.Lan.'  s.Lan.';  toon  Suf '  ;  tya  Ciim.^;  tyan  Dur.' 
n.Yks.^*  neYks.' ;  tyen  Nhb.'     [ton,  toan  ;  ten,  tian.] 

1.  num.  adj.  A  contraction  of  'that  one';  often  used 
tautologically  with  the  def.  art.    Cf  tother,  adj. 

Sc.  (Jam.!;  Dead  at  the  tae  door,  and  heirship  at  the  lither, 
Ferguson  P/ot/.  (1641)  10;  Murray  Dial.  (1873)  181.  nSc.  I'll 
lia'  to  j'ou  my  tee  leg,  .  .  I'll  lea'  to  you  my  titlier  leg,  Buchan 
Ballads  (i8a8)  I.  366,  ed.  1875.  Cai.'  Abd.  The  tae  half  o'  oor 
lairds,  Ale.\ander  Joliiiiiy  Gibb  (1871)  ii.  Ayr.  If  the  tae  leg  had 
said  they're  for  Haplands,  and  the  tither  had  said  no,  Johnston 
Gliiihiickic  (1889)  23.  Lnk.  The  tae  half  are  coofs,  Nicholson 
Idylls  (1870)  26.  e.Ltb.  He  didna  mean  abune  the  tae  half  o' what 
he  said,  Hunter  J.  Inwick  (1805)  162.  Slk.  Ye'll  only  hae  to 
carry  the  tae  end  o'  the  hand-banow,  Hogg  Biuivnie  of  Bod^heck 
(1818)  II.  161  (Jam.).  N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  Dur.  (R.O.H.)  Cuin.^  T'ya 
lug  had  been  rovven  an  hung  like  a  cloot,  157;  Cum.*  Wm.  A 
spur  on  taae  heel,  Wheeler  Dial.  (ed.  1821)  114  ;  Frae  teCa  end 
\.c\.  iudti-ier,  Joimy  Sliipparcfs  Jiiriia  {iB6-,^.  n.Yks.  Ather  put  it 
ot  teya  side  er  t'other,  which  ta  likes  (W.H.i ;  n.Yks.*  Stand  at 
t'ae  side.  e.Yks.'  Teea  chap  went  whom.  Tooan  leg  or  tother  is 
seer  ti  be  fust.  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Hutton  Tour  to  Cairs  {i-i6i); 
w.Yks.'  I  .  .  .  bed  liked  to  hev  scratted  taa  ee'  out,  ii.  296.  Lan. 
.^w  klapt  won  bond  op  oth  toan  ee,  Sam  Sondnokkiir,  11  ;  Lan  ' 
ne.Lan.' Ta  thee  kittles  [the  one  thigh  itches'.  Frae  taj'a  bank 
tull  tudder.  s.Lan.'  e.An.'  To  thing  and  tother  thing.  To  side 
and  tother  side  (s.v.  Ta). 

Hence  (i)  teea  hegh,  phr.  on  one  side  ;  (2)  the  tae  day, 
phr.  every  other  day  ;  (3)  ton  end,  phr.  upriglit. 

(i)  Cum.'  It's  o'  o'  teaa  hegh  like  granfadder  wig;  Cum.*  (a) 
Dmf.  Wallace  Schoolmaster  (1899)  354.  (3)  n.Cy.  It  must  be  set 
a  t'on  end.  My  wife  keeps  a  t'oii  end  yet  [she  is  not  brought  to 
bed  yet],  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.) 

2.  indcf.  pron.  A  contraction  of '  that  one  ' ;  gen.  used  in 
conjunction  with  'tother.' 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Ye  cannae  tell  the  tane  frae  the  tither,  Stevenson 
Calriona  (1893)  -xxix ;  Murray  Dial.  (1873)  181.  Cai.'  Abd. 
Dinna  ye  think  the  tane  jist  as  ill's  the  tither'  Alkxa>!D£R  Johnny 
Gibb  (1871)  xlvi.  Ags.  The  tane's  as  bad's  the  tither,  Reid 
Hoivetoon,  53.  s.Sc.  What  wi'  the  tean.  an'  what  the  tither, 
Donaldson  Poems  (1809)  5^-  Ayr.  Putting  the  taen  in  his  mouth 
wi'  a  smirk,  but  skreighing  at  the  sight  o'  the  itiicr,  Galt  Sir  A. 
Wylie  \i^-i2^,  \.  Edb.They  had  seen  the  taneofthes«  ne'er-do-weels 
spit  the  other,  Moir  Mansic  Wanch  1^1828    vii.    n.Cy.  Holloway. 
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Nhb.i  What  \vi'  the  tean,  and  what  wi'  the  tother.  Dur.i.  w.Dur.', 
Lakel.^  Cum.  Some  say  teane,  and  some  say  beath,  Anderson 
Bal/ads  (ed.  1808)  38;  Cura.'  Wm.  Atvveen  tahan  en  tuddcr, 
RoBisoN  Aa/ti  Taales  (1882)  3;  Teean  eftre  tudthre,  Spec.  Dial. 
(1885)  pt.  iii.  5.  n.Yks.  (T.S.),n.Yks.'234  e.Yks.>  Teean  on  cm 
mun  hev  it.  m.Yks.i  Let  ta  be  at  ta  side,  and  ta  wi'  ta  at  tother. 
w.Yks.  What  taine  did  tother  did.  Lucas  Stiul.  Niddcrdale  (c.  1882 1 
CI.  ;  Toane  or  tuther,  Banks  Wkftd.  IVds.  1^1865'!  ;  Tuan  on  joz 
dunt  [one  of  you  has  done  it],  Wright  Grain.  Witdhll.  (1892)  126: 
w.Yks.'  ;  w.Yks. 2  Have  tiiy  pick  ;  ton  or  t'tother  ;  w.Yks. ^  ; 
w.Yks.^  T'tone  o'  them  two  did  it.  Lan.  Thoo  can't  fo  in  wi 
t'tahan  er  t'udder,  Kendal  C.  News  (Mar.  23,  1889) ;  Lan.',  n.Lan.', 
ue.Lan.i,  e.Lan.*,  ni.Lan.^  s.Lan.'  They're  very  fond  tone-o'- 
t'other.  Chs.l  Ton  o'th'  two  ;  Chs.^^,  s.Chs.l  Der.^  Ton  and 
t'other.  nw.Der.',  Lin.'  (s.v.  Teaneri,  n.Lin.'  Shr.'  Rarely  used. 
'  Both  the  tone  an'  tiie  tother  on  'em.'     e.An.'^,  Suf.' 

Hence  Tone-tother.  proii.  one  another. 

Cum.  As  if  thej-'d  nut  tean  tudder  seen,  Richardson  Tali 
','1871)  ist  S.  42,  ed.  1886;  Cum."  ne.Yks,'  They  bazzaked  fane 
t'other.  e.Yks.  Thej'  beeath  luv  tee-an  t'other,  Wray  Nestkloii 
(1876)  242.  w.Yks.'  They're  seea  thick,  at  they're  nivver  fray 
taentother,  ii.  287.  Lan.  Yeds  wurn  bobbin  ogen  tone  tuther, 
ScMOLES  Tim  Gnimvalllr  [i8^-]')  10.  ne.Lan.'  Der.  Grose  (1790) 
MS.  add.  [P.)     nw.Der.' 

3.  Used  elliptically  for  '  the  one  or  the  other.' 

n.Yks.  Tack  'em,  or  leave  'em,  teean  (LW.) ;  n.Yks.*  It's  boun 
te  be  rain  or  snaw,  te-yan.  s.Chs.*  Stey !  wiit  dhey  bi  kwait  ? 
dhaa)l  aa)dhi  f6o"t  i  pot  ur  pon,  ton,  jiis  naay. 

[2.  He  sal  fie  tane  hate  And  be  tother  luf  aftir  his  state, 
Hampole  Pi:  C.  (c.  1340)  1106.] 

TONER,  indi'f.  proii.,  adj.  and  conj.  Lin.  Also  in  forms 
teaner  Lin.' ;  toaner  Lin.' n.Lin.' ;  twoner  Lin.' ;  turner 
Lin.'  [to'n3(r).]  1.  I'lidcf.  pron.  and  adj.  A  contracted 
form  of '  the  one  or  the  other.' 

Noaks  or  Thimbleby — to.iner  'ed  shot  'um  as  dead  as  a  naail, 
Tennyson  N.  Farmer.    Old  Style  (1864)   St.  9;    (Hall.);    Lin.' 
n.Lin. 1  Thaay're  Methadisses  or  Ranters,  toner.     sw.Lin.'  I  don't 
know  whether  it's  this  week  or  next,  but  it's  toner. 
2.  couj.   In  phr.  toner  .  .  .  or,  either  ...  or. 

n.Lin.'  He's  toaner  eatin'  one,  or  he's  gotten  him  into  a  corner 
an'  durst  na  faace  him. 

TONG,  see  Tang,  v.^,  Tongue. 

TONGABLAA,  sb.  Sh.L  Incessant  speaking;  a 
corruption  of  tongue-gabble.'     (Jam.),  S.  &  Ork.' 

TONGS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Also  in  forms  taings 
Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb. ;  tangs  Sc.  (Jam.)  w.Yks.';  tengs  n.Yks.°; 
tings  Sc. :  tyangs  Sc.  (Jam.)  [toqz;  tar)z,  tegz.]  1.  In 
comb,  (i)  Tongs-legs,  or  Teng  legs,  a  long-legged  person  ; 
(2)  -of-fire,  as  much  burning  peat  or  other  fuel  as  can  be 
lifted  and  carried  in  the  tongs. 

(1)  n.Yks.  (T.S. ),  n.Yks.^  (2)  Sh.I.  I  widna  winder  ta  see  da 
trooker  comin'  in  axin'  fir  a  taings  o'  fire  some  mornin'  whin  I'm 
kirnin',  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  44. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  braid  of  a  pair  of  tons:;!:,  to  be  long-limbed  ; 
(2)  to  find  a  thing  Zi'/iere  [the  Highlaniimaii]  found  tlie  tongs, 
to  steal ;  see  below  ;  (3)  to  send  a  person  ben  to  the  tongs, 
to  settle  his  business,  overcome  him  in  argument;  (4)  to 
tie  the  tongs  together,  to  unite  in  matrimony. 

(i)  w.Yks.l  (2)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  A  Highland  man  being  challenged 
for  stealing  a  pair  of  tongs,  said  he  found  them  ;  and  being  asked 
where  !  he  said  hard  by  the  fire-side.  Spoken  when  boys  have 
pick'd  something  and  pretend  they  found  it,  Kelly  Prov.  (1721) 
383-4  ;  Donald  Caird  finds  orra  things  Where  Allan  Gregor  fand 
the  tings,  Chambers  Siigs.  (1829)  I.  57.  (3)  Lnk.  That  sensye  ben 
to  the  tangs  for  a  wee.  Ye  hinnie  made  muckle  by  meddling  wi' 
me,  Watson  Poems  (1853)  48.  (4I  Slk.  I'll  hae  the  branks  of  love 
thrown  over  the  heads  o'  the  twasome,  tie  the  tangs  thegither, 
and  then  let  them  gallop  like  tvva  kippled  grews,  Hogg  Tales 
(1838)  322,  ed.  1866. 

3.  Used  as  sg.  with  the  j'ndef.  art. 

Sc,  Abd.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  Like  a  sheep-heed  on  a  tangs.  Burns 
On  Life    1796;  St.  7. 

4.  Part  of  a  handloom  :  a  fixture  on  a  beam.  w.Yks. 
(S.P.U.)        5.  Fig.   Clutches. 

Nhb.  Let  them  yence  get  'im  into  their  taings  weel,  Tyiieside 
.Stigstr.  (1889)  72. 

TONGUE,  .s/(.  and  v.  Var.  dial  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  tong  w.Yks.'  se.Wor.'  Dev. ;  tongy 
w.Som.';  tung  e.Yks.' s.Lan.' n.Lin.' Cor.     [tug,  ter).] 


1.  sb.  In  comb,  (i)  Tongue-bang,  (2)  -battle,  to  scold, 
abuse,  berate ;  (3)  -bleed,  -bleeder,  or  -bluiders,  the  goose- 
grass,  Galium  Aparinc;  (4)  -deaving,  voluble  ;  (5)  -doubled, 
having  the  speech  made  indistinct  by  drink  ;  (6)  -drubbing, 
a  scolding  ;  (7)  -('s  end,  the  tip  of  one's  tongue  ;  (8)  -fence, 
argument,  talk  ;  (g)  -ferdy,  065.,  loquacious,  glib-tongued  ; 
( 101  -grass,  (a)  the  water-cress.  Nasturtium  officinale  ;  (b) 
the  common  chickvveed,  Stellaria  media;  (c)  the  garden 
cress,  Lepidium  sativum;  (11)  -lash,  (12)  -maul,  see  (2); 
(13)  -of-butter,  a  flattering,  soft-speaking  tongue;  (14) 
-of-the-trump,  the  wire  of  a  jews'-harp  ;  hence  fig.  the 
person  of  most  importance;  (15)  -pad,  a  fast  talker;  a 
loquacious  person  ;  (16)  -padding,  see  (6)  ;  (17)  -persecu- 
tion, abuse  ;  (18)  -persecutor,  one  who  gives  abuse;  (19) 
•pie,  see  (6) ;  (20)  -pole,  the  beam  by  which  the  fore  and 
hind  wheels  of  a  wagon  arc  connected  ;  (21)  raik,  elocu- 
tion ;  flow  of  language  ;  (22) -roots,  see  (7);  (23I -shoiting, 
strife  of  tongues ;  (24)  -shot,  in  phr.  ivithin  tongue-shot,  as 
far  as  the  voice  will  reach  ;  (25)  -stir,  chatter,  senseless 
gabble ;  (26)  -strabush,  obs.,  see  (23)  ;  (27)  tab  or  -tabber, 
(28)  -tabbas  or  -tavas,  a  chatterbox  ;  a  noisy  old  scold  ; 
a  swaggerer;  (29) -tack,  oA^.,  to  make  silent ;  (30) -tacked,  ' 
having  an  impediment  in  the  speech  owing  to  the  tongue 
being  fastened  by  a  film  or  membrane :  fig.  tongue-tied, 
slow  of  speech,  mealy-mouthed  ;  see  Tacked,  s.v.  Tack, 
v.^  2  (i) ;  (31)  -tenged,  of  cattle  :  afflicted  with  a  disease 
attacking  the  roots  of  the  tongue  ;  see  Tanged,  s.v.  Tang, 
sb.'- 12  (i) ;  (32)  -tethered,  silent ;  {33)  -thief,  a  slanderer ; 
(34)  -thrash  or  -thresh,  see  (2) ;  (35)  -tree,  the  pole  of  an 
ox-cart  or  wagon  ;  (36)  -walk,  (37)  -whale,  see  (2). 

(i)  Don.  The  peelers  and  the  magisthrate,  they  could  only 
tongue-bang  him,  Harfer's  Mag.  (Jan.  1901)  328.  Der.  I  heerd 
her  tonguebanging  o'  ye  as  I  cum  past  the  house,  Good  IVds. 
(1881 1842.  Nbp.'  Suf.He  never  'tongue-bangs'  his  children,  Tl/nc- 
millan's  Mag.  (Sept.  1889 1  361.  Ess.  (H.H.M.),  s.Cy.  (Hall.) 
Sus.  Holloway.  Hnip.'  (2)  s.Not.  She  does  tongue-battle  'im 
too,  when  'e  cooms  'um  drunk  (J.P.K.).  (3)  s.Cy.,  n.Cy.  (B.  &  H.) 
Nlib.',  n.Yks.  (R.H.H.  ,  w.Yks.  iW.F.\  Lei.  (B.  &  H.)  Nrf. 
A')/.  ^)r/;.  (1879)  VIII.  174.  Suf.  (B.  &'H.)  (4)  Edb.  A  tongue- 
deavin'  randy — you'll  no  find  her  match,  M'Laren  Cliimla-liig 
(1881)  51.  (5)  w.Yks.  ,  S.P.U.)  (6)  Yks.  A  reg'lar  tongue- 
drubbin,  Yks.  Comet  (1884)  III.  36.  (7)  Sc.  Her  anger's  at  her 
tongue  end,  and  maun  be  out,  Keith  Boinn'e  Lady  (1897)  94. 
Arg.  A  man  of  schooling,  with  Latin  at  his  tongue's-end,  Munrc 
J.  Splendid  {i8gS)  124.  n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J. W.),  Nlip.'  War.3  Dear 
me,  I  have  the  lines  at  my  tongue's  end,  but  cannot  speak  them. 
Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  (8)  Chs.'  (9)  Sc.  Mackay.  Ags.  (Jam.)  Fit. 
Carnbee,  .  .  Turnin'  tongue-ferdy  now  and  crouse,  Gaed  stormiu' 
round  frae  house  to  house,  Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  14.  (10,  a) 
Ir.  So  called  from  its  hot  flavour  biting  the  tongue  (A.S.-P.).  Uls. 
(M.B.-S.)  (A,  c)  Ir.  (B.  &  H.)  (11)  Nhb.  She  was  half-greetin', 
and  it  wasna  in  me  to  gie  her  the  tongue-lashin'  she  needed, 
Graham  Red  Scaur  (1896)  290.  w.Yks.  Aw  know  Aw've  done 
wrang  an'  desarve  a  tongue-lashin'.  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (18951  2, 
in  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Mar.  13,  1899).  Dev.  Let  yourself  be  led 
and  tongue-lashed  by  your  housekeeper,  Baring-Gould  Spider 
(1887)  ii.  Cor.  (J.W.)  1,12)  Glo.'  (131  Bwk.  The  whiliie-wha 
slid  tongues  o'  butter,  I  canna  bide  them,  Sutherland  Poems 
(1821)  26.  (14)  Sc.  He  is  the  tongue  of  the  trump  to  the  whole 
squad  of  them,  Scott  Redg.  (1824)  x.  ne.Sc.  The  searching 
criticisms  of  such  an  one  as  P.  W.,  the  tongue  of  the  trump  to  us 
a',  or  the  new  Cock  o'  the  North,  Gordon  lYortlnvard  Ho,  53. 
w.Sc.  Betty's  at  the  lug  o'  the  law  noo,  and  thinks  she's  the  tongue 
o'  the  trump,  Wood  Fardeii  Ha'  (1902)  240.  Ayr.  Black-lippit 
Johnnie,  The  tongue  o'  the  trump  to  them  a'.  Burns  Election, 
St.  2.  (15)  n.Yks.'  Hrt.  Ellis  Mod.  Husb.  (1750)  V.  iii.  97. 
Cor.2  (16)  n.Yks."  (17  Lnk. Tongue-persecution, and  assaults 
with  paper-guns  and  ink-powder,  Shields  Reinvick  (1724)  93,  ed. 
1827.  (18)  Lnk.  The  greater  part  tongue-persecutors,  and  some 
by  hands,  "Walker  Biog.  Prcsbyt.  (1724-32)  I.  224,  ed.  1827.  (19) 
Cor.  Ee  git  some  tongue  pic,  Thomas  Aunt  Kesiah  (1895)  ii  ; 
Cor.3  (20)  s.Wor.'  (21)  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  (22)  Sc.  It  was  juist  at 
my  tongue-roots  (Jam.).  Dmf.  It  was  at  my  very  tongue-roots  to 
otter  to  give  you  a  lift,  Hamilton  T/ie  Mawkin{i8g8)  a-]o.  (23) 
w.Yks.5  'What's  up,  maaster?'  'Laaking  at  tongue-shoiting, 
doesn't  tub  see — bud  some  hah  or  other  they  can't  gehr  'em 
lowsen'd,*  3.  (24)  Lan.  Wlien  my  mother  had  come  within 
tongue-shot  of  the  bridge,  Brierley  Cast  upon  IVorld  (1886)  76. 
(25)  n.Lin.'  It  wants  a  staaid  man,  like  what  ohd  John  Skinner 
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was,  to  goa  \vi'  taatic  lian's,  else  tlieare's  a  vast  dciil  moorc  tung- 
stir  then  pickiii'  goas  on.  (26)  Flf.  Frae  the  Wasl-port  to 
Grcg'ry's  green,  Was  nacthing  heard  and  nacthing  seen,  But 
tonguc-strabiish  and  war,  Tennant  I'afiislry  (1827)  io8.  (27) 
Cor.  I  do  li.iatc  to  go  along  the  road  wcth  un,  he  es  sich  a  owld 
tongue-tabber,  HiciiiAM  i>/<i/.  (1866)  9  ;  Cor."  (28)  Cor.'*  (29 
Sc.  It  .  .  .  liatli  tongue-tacked  many  a  valiant  hero  lor  Christ, 
Shield  Society  Cuiileiulings  (1780)  218  (Jam.).  Gall.  He'll  whiles 
pay  some  attention  Till  fairly  tongue-tacked  wi'a  pension,  Nicholson 
Poet.  IVks.  (1814^  97,  ed.  1897.  (30)  Sc.  (Jam.);  You've  your 
legs,  Minto,  to  defend  your  own  with,  if  you  are  tongne-tackit — 
but  leave  me  my  freedom  of  speech,  Keith  Bonnie  lady  (1897) 
23.  Cai.'  e.Fif.  I'cggy  Pie,  dour  an'  tonguc-tackit,  I.atto  Tarn 
Bodkin  (1864)  viii.  Ayr.  'Is  it  like  the  worl' ?  Tell  me,  is  it 
tonguc-tackit  •  *  '  No — it's  a  lassock  ! '  Service  Notanditms  (1890) 
45.  Kxb.  Was  there  ever  seen  such  a  tongue-tackit  gluntoch  as 
this!  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  128.  n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  {Coll. 
L.L.B.)  (31)  n.Yks.'  (s.v.  Tenged),  n.Yks.2  w.Yks.  Lucas 
Stud.  Niddeidalc  (c.  1882)  ii.  (32)  n.Yks.*  (33)  Sh.I.  Of 
slanderers  it  is  said  :  '  ye  may  lock  afore  a  haand  fief,  but  no  afore 
a  tongue  t'ief.'SPENCE /7/t-io)/ (1899)  229.  (34)  N.I. '  Lin.  Thej' 
two  had  been  tonguc-thrcshing  each  other,  Fenn  Citie  of  Souls 
(1889)  la.  (35)  Dev.  MooRE  Hist.  Dev.  (1829)  I.  355.  (36 
Lan.  Gan  poor  Sammy  such  a  lungvvalkin' that  aw'msure  if  onny- 
body  had  o'[er?]ycrd  her  they  would  ha'  thowt  hoo  wur  gooin'  to 
gi'e  him  a  good  threshin'.  Wood  Hum.  Sketches,  8.  s.Lan.'  Hco 
gan  him  a  tung-walkin'.  nw.Der.'  Shr.*  Pretty  well  tongue- 
walked  him.  '37  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790}.  n.Yks.'*  e.Yks.  Mar- 
shall Rm.  Eton.  (i788\ 

2.  Phr.  (i)  a  dish  of  longue(s,  a  scolding  ;  see  Dish,  sb.  2 
(2) ;  (2)  as  old  as  one's  tongue  and  older  llian  one's  teeth,  an 
answer  often  given  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  one's  age ; 
see  Old,  4  (4) ;  (3)  a  taste  of  (one' s)  tongue,  sharp  or  strong 
language;  a  scolding  ;  (4I /«7r(/o/ /ow^/^c,  sharp-tongued, 
abusive  ;  (5)  his  tongue  never  lies,\\c  never  ceases  talking  ; 
(6)  his  tongue  runs  o'  wheels,  he  talks  fast  and  without 
consideration  or  accuracy ;  (7)  on,  or  upon,  one's  tongue, 
(a)  on  the  tip  of  one's  tongue  ;  [b)  by  heart ;  by  a  process 
of  mental  calculation ;  (8)  the  length  of  the  tongue,  a 
scolding ;  see  Length,  II.  1  (12) ;  (9)  to  be  all  toni^ue,  to  be 
a  great  talker  ;  (10)  to  butter  the  tongue,  to  speak  gently  ; 
(11)  to  get  one's  tongue  ivith  one,  to  recover  one's  power  of 
speech  after  being  taken  aback  ;  (12)  to  give  a  person  a  bit 
of  one's  tongue,  to  abuse  him  ;  (13)  to  give  off  the  tongue,  to 
deliver  a  message,  or  render  an  account,  verbally,  or  from 
memory  only  ;  (14)  to  give  tongue,  to  speak  ;  (15)  to  have 
a  tongue  in  one's  head,  to  have  the  power  of  scolding  ;  (16) 
to  have  a  tongue  that  ivould  clip  clouts,  iron,  or  brass,  to  be 
a  great  talker  ;  to  be  sharp-tongued  ;  see  Clip  clouts, 
s.v.  Clip,  v.'^  Q  (2);  (17)  to  have  got  one's  tongue  scraped,  to 
speak  politely;  (18)  to  have  upon  the  tongue,  to  mention  ; 
(19)  to  hold  one's  tongue  ahiiid  one's  teeth,  (20)  to  keep  a  close 
tongue,  (21 )  to  keep  one's  tongue  between,  or  ivithin,  one's  teeth, 
to  keep  silence;  (22)  to  keep  one's  tongue  off,  to  refrain 
from  attacking  with  words  ;  (23)  to  lay  one's  tongue  on,  or 
to,  (24)  to  lift  the  tongue,  see  (18) ;  (251  to  oil  the  tongue,  see 
(10) ;  (26)  to  put  the  tongue  to,  see  (18) ;  (27)  to  tie  a  knot 
with  one's  tongue  that  one  can  never  undo  with  one's  teeth,  to 
get  married  ;  see  Knot,  sb.'  2  (2). 

(i)  Nhb.  If  a  dish  of  tongue  was  served  up  hot  to  me,  I'd 
certainly  give  them  that  served  it  a  taste  of  something  they 
wouldn't  like,  LiLBURNZ)ora'fj-fr(i8g6)  30.  w.Yks.'  (2)  w.Yks.', 
s.Lan.'  14.  (3)  n.Lin.'  I  shall  gie  him  a  taasteo'  my  tung  if  he  cums 
pychin  here.  Dor.  Given  their  husbands  a  good  taste  of  tongue, 
Agnus  Jan  U.xbcr  (1900)  294.  (4)  n.Dev.  The  men  were  mostly  a 
parcel  o'  dirty  mouthed  drunkards,  and  the  womenfolk  hard  o' 
tongue,  Zack  Dunstable  Weir  (igot)  235.  (5)  Sc.  (A.W.)  Sh.L  In 
fact  .  .  .  his  tongue  never  lay,  Burgess  5/i. /"//•.  (1902)  17.  w.Yks. 
(J.W.)  (6)W.Yks.'  (7,rt)Cld.(jAM.)  ;i;n.Sc.ii.)  Abd,  I  cudna 'a 
never  Iccrnt  to  get  screeds  o'  things  upo'  my  tongue  like  that 
laddie,  Alexander  yfm  Flk.  (1882)  191.  Ul-i.  He  was  a  poor 
hand  who  could  not  at  a  glance  calculate  to  within  a  pound  or  two 
the  quantity  of  beef  contained  in  a  fat  cow,  ,is  well  as  make  up 
the  purchase  money  on  his  '  tongue  '  as  quickly  as  the  dealt  r 
could  with  pencil  and  paper,  M'Ilrov  Craiglinnie  (1900)  55.  (8) 
Suf.  Mind  I  have  ihe  things  by  next  Saturday's  butterwoman,  or 
you'll  get  the  length  of  my  tongue,  I'll  warr.nnt  you,  Betham- 
F.DWARDS  /-orrfp/Z/nnrs/  (1899)  204.  (9)  w.Yks.'  (10)  w.Yks. 
I  was  reared  on  hard  words  an'  haverbiead,  an'  they  both  of  'em 


slilTen  a  chap,  to  my  thinking.  I  doan't  know  that  owt  ivcr 
corned  o'  buttering  your  tongue,  Sutcliffe  S/iaiiieless  IVayne 
(1900)55.  (11)  Don.  Sez  I  to  him  when  I  got  my  tongue  with  me, 
scz  I,  Macmanus  Bf;«/o/ A'ortrf  (1898)  65.  (la)  War.^  (13)80. 
'  Did  you  give  it  in  writing' '  '  Na,  I  gi'edalT  my  tongue  '  (Jam.). 
(14)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  n.Dev.  Saving  to  my  father,  .  .  he  didn't  give 
tongue  on  the  matter,  Zack  Dnnstuble  Ifeir  (igoj)  19a.  (15'  Nhb. 
She's  a  tongue  in  her  heed,  like  ilhcr  folks'  wives,  hes  Nancy 
Armstrang,  I'se  warrant  ye,  and  wag  it  must  att'  hinder  end,  and 
Ihcnwhat's  Robbie  to  dae?  TynedaleStudies{ieg6).  (i6)Sc  (A.W.), 
N.I.'  (17)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  ( 18)  Dev.  You  gerl  baggage  of  a  woman. 
Who  bo  you  to  have  the  mail  'pon  your  tongue— tell  me  that? 
PniLLPOTTS  Sons  of  Morning  (1900)  425.  (19^  n.Lin.'  (s  v.  Cloas). 
(20^  s.Yks.  Be  olT,  then,  and  keep  a  close  tongue,  Fletcher 
Harvesters  (1900)  209.  (21)  Sc.  Laddie,  if  you  were  older,  I 
would  bid  you  keep  your  tongue  within  your  teeth,  and  let  that 
be  which  you  cannot  mend,  Keith  Bonnie  Lady  tiSgf}  118.  Lan. 
Waugh  Hermit  Cobbler,  iii.  s.Dev.  I'm  gormcd  ef  I  don't  keep 
my  tongue  atwcen  my  teeth  till  the  day  as  I  digs  the  grave  fur 
her  buryin',  Longman's  Mag.  (1901)  51.  (22)  Sc.  .She  never  can 
keep  her  tongue  olT  the  man,  and  'deed  he's  a  poor-spirited  creature 
that  can't  even  stand  up  for  his  own,  Keith  Ltsbeth  (1894)  ii. 
(23)  Nhb.  Gcordie  wes  gannin'  to  lay  his  tongue  tiv  a  few  under- 
standable words.  Pease  Mark  o'  the  Dcil  (1894  1  28.  Wm.  I'll  not 
ha'  you  and  yer  likes  lay  yer  tongues  on  ma  wife's  name,  Olli- 
VANT  Owd  Bob  (1898)  30.  (24)  Ayr.  He  made  her  tak  an  ailh  on 
the  Bcuck  that  she  woultl  baud  her  tongue  forever,  and  lift  it  to 
no  lecvin'  soul.  Service  Nutandiims  (1890)  60.  (25)  Cor.  He 
would  not  go  to  chapel  .  .  .  but  he  sent  his  wife,  so  that  she  might 
'  oil  her  tongue  a  bit,'  Harris  IVhenl  Vcor  ,1901)  96.  (26)  Per.  I 
canna  sae  wecl  rehearse  'l,  atwecn  what  they  said,  and  what  they 
garred  a  body  think,  tho'  aiblins  they  mayna  hae  puiten  their 
tongue  til't,  Clei.and  Inclibracken  (1883)  65,  ed.  1887.  (27) 
w.Yks.  (J.W.\  s.Lnn.i  17. 

3.  The  small  sole,  Solea  ininuta. 

e.An.'  [So  called]  from  its  shape.  A  distinction  used  by  our 
fishermen.     Nrf.  Holloway.     Suf.',  Sus.' 

4.  A  long  and  narrow  enclosure  of  land.    n.Lin.' 

5.  A  long  and  narrow  piece  of  stuff  torn  out  of  a  dress,  &c. 

That  sneck's  torn  anuther  tung  i'  my  goon,  ;',;. 

6.  The  projecting  part  of  the  cowl  of  an  oast,  which  causes 
it  to  turn  round  in  the  wind.  Ken.'  7.  Dialect;  manner 
of  speaking. 

Dmf.  They  seemed  tae  him  tae  be  strangers  frae  their  tongues, 
Paton  Castlebraes  (1898)  301.  Der.  A  soft  sleepy  '  tongue  of  the 
Peak '  that  slurs  over  every  harsh  word,  and  rolls  its  phrases  all 
one  in  another,  Ouida  I'nck  (ed.  1901)  ii. 

8.  Abuse  ;  violent  language. 

Ayr.  I  would  try  and  put  up  wi'  her  tongue,  Johnston  Kilmallie 
(i8gi)  1.40.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  n.Lin.'  My  wo'd,  bud  she  did  gie 
him  sum  tung, 

9.  Power  of  talk. 

Som.  Well  known  to  have  more  tongue  than  sense,  and  to  talk 
more  than  he  could  stand  to,  Raymond  A'o  Soul  (1899)  116. 

10.  V.  To  converse  ;  to  gossip. 

Cor.  I  ses  doant  'ee  tung'  about  near  neighbours, Harris  OurCove 
(1900)  48  ;  She  got  there  and  found  no  one  to  '  tongue'  with,  ib.  69. 

Hence  (i)  Tongueing-house,  (2)  Tongueing- place,  s6. 
a  place  where  people  gossip. 

(i)  Cor.  In  the  evening  the  Tung'in'-house  was  in  its  glory, 
Harris  OurCove  (1900)  46.  (2)  1  he  women  called  the  [barber's] 
shop  the  men's  Tung'in'-placc,  ib.  39. 

11.  To  prate;  to  talk  immoderately;  to  scold,  abuse, 
vituperate  ;  to  speak  pertly  and  saucily. 

Sc.  Sic  anither  tongueing  as  she  gied  them  about  the  rights  o' 
women,  Scotch  Haggis,  78.  Cai.  Putting  the  minister's  action 
and  Babbie's  tonguing  alongside  of  each  other,  Horne  Countryside 
(1896)  66.  Frf.  She  is  aye  tonguing,  especially  about  her  teeth, 
Harrie  Minister  (i8gi)  xiv.  Gall.  She  a'  the  necbours  roun' 
aboot  . .  .  Wcel  tongues,  up  hill  an'  brae,  Scott  Gleanings  (1881) 
104.  Ir.  Divil  a  word  [has  he  spoken]  since  he  tongued  me 
yonder  on  the  street,  Bullock  Pastorals  (igoi) -j^.  N.L'  Ken.' 
Sarcy  little  hussey  !  I  told  her  she  shouldn't  go  out  no  more  of 
evenings ;  and  fancy,  she  just  did  turn  round  and  tongue  me,  she 
did  ;  Ken.*  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  w.Dor.  Dwunt  thee  tonguey  so, 
Ri)BtRTS  Lyme  Regis  (1834).  e.Soni.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873). 
w.Soin.'  I  ziin  her  do  tongy  to  much  vor  me.  Dev.  He  sent  a 
stable  boy  for  the  policeman  an'  tongued  Bill  proper,  Black  and 
IVhite  (June  27,  1896)  825.  Cor.  The  more  they  parleyvoo'd,  the 
more  Our  maidens  longue'd  away,  Forfar  Poems  (1885)  19. 
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Hence  Tongueiiigniatch,  sb.  a  scolding-match. 
Cor.  They  were  well  used  to  these  *tungin'  matches'  between 
Hecka  and  all-comers,  Harris  IV/ieal  Veor  (.1901)  62. 

12.  To  pronounce,  articulate. 

n.Yks.2  '  I  can't  tongue  't. '  '  Badly  tongued,'  as  from  one  with 
defective  utterance.  e.Yks.^  Ah  can't  tung  sike  big  wods. 
n.Liii.*  It's  one  o'  them  theare  long  Latin  wo'ds  ;  I  can't  tung  it. 

13.  To  give  tongue,  as  a  hound  ;  hence  to  shout,  make  a 
noise. 

w.Yks.^  ne.Glo.  What's  thee  tonguing  like  that  for,  Dick'  .  .  . 
VVIiat's  amiss  ?  Household  IVds.  (1885)  14s.  w.Som.*  I  yeard  the 
hounds  tongy,  and  tho'  I  zeed  the  fox  gwain  on  under  the  hedge. 

rONGUED,  ppl.  adj.    Cor.     Talkative. 

He  is  the  tonguedcst  man  in  Zennor  (J.W.  1. 

TONGUES,  sb.  />/.  Lei.'  [tegz.]  A  dial,  form  of 
'  tongs.' 

TONGUEY,  adj.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Lei.  Dev.  and  Anier. 
[tu'iji,  tB'rji.]  Loquacious,  glib-tongued ;  well  able  to 
deleiid  oneself  with  one's  tongue  ;  gcit.  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

Sc.  (,|am.)  Edb.  A  tonguey  woman's  noisy  plea,  Feruusson 
Pofi/is  (1773)  107,  ed.  1785.  Slg.  Daft  Nanny,  Tonguey  Jenny, 
Fergusson  Village  (18931  152.  n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  {Coll.  L.L.li.i 
Lei.'  s.Dev.  Job's  friends  said  '  lliey  alwes  luved  tu  Iiear  en 
prayrlie,  he  wer'  that  tonguey  'twud  make  a  copse  laiT,'  Loiigiimn's 
Mag.  (.1901)  46.  [Amer.  A  tonguey  feller  like  himself— he's  got 
language,  John  Henry  has.  Cent.  Mag.  (Oct.  1902)  863.] 

[So  a  tungy  womman  to  a  quyete  man,  VVyclif  Eccliis. 
XXV.  sj.] 

TONGY,  sec  Tongue. 

TONIGHT,  adv.  Lan.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  [tanai't.] 
Last  night  ;  the  night  of  the  preceding  day. 

Lan.  1  had  slept  well  to-night,  Byrom  Reitnii.  (1724)  in  Clieik. 
Soc.  XXXII.  108.  Dor.  (C.W.)  Som.  It's  bin  a  verj-  sharp  frost 
t'night  (W.F.R.).  Dev.  Up  to  four  and  five  p.m.  people  will  say, 
*  We  lia<l  A  lot  of  rain  to-night,'  Reports  Provinc.  (1891). 

TO'Nll.,  sb.  n.Lin.'  [to'nil.]  The  hasp  of  an  old- 
fashioned  window  casement. 

TONK,  see  Tank,  sb.'^ 

TON-KEN,  sb.    e.Yks.»    [to'n-k^n.]  1.  A  turning, 

or  barrel-churn  ;  lit.  a  '  turn  churn.'  2.  Fig.  A  fat,  un- 
wieldy peison.       '  He's  a  reglar  ton-ken.' 

TONKEY.  sb.  and  adj.  Midi.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 
Dev.  Also  written  tonky  Lei.'  ;  and  in  forms  tunkey 
Nhp.' War";  tunky  Not.  Lin.  Lei.' War.^    [turjki,  tB-qki.J 

1.  sb.  A  small,  short-legged,  fat  pig  of  the  Chinese  build; 
any  small  pig  with  an  upturned  snout ;  also  in  contp. 
Tonkey.pig.  r'A  corruption  of  the  proper  name  'Ton- 
quin.' 

Midi.  Marshall  Rt(r.  Eeoit.  (1796)  J.  328.  Not.  (J.H.B.) 
se.Lin.  He's  like  a  tunky  pig  (J.T.B.).     Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.^3 

2.  ad/.  Short  and  thick-set.  Mid\.  Marshall  Rur.Econ. 
(17961  IL     War.'',  Dev.  (Hall.) 

TONiN,  t/.     Yks.     See  below. 

w.Yks.  '  Ton  '  is  in  common  use  in  child  language,  and  means  to 
chastise,  to  rebuke.  Thus,  if  an  elder  brother  have  offended  a 
child  so  as  to  cause  it  to  show  its  displeasure  or  to  cry,  a  parent 
will  try  to  soothe  the  child's  feelings  by  gently  tapping  the  elder 
brother  with  the  hand,  .md  remarking,  '  Hah,  tonii  naughty  boy. 
Tonn  him  for  doin'  so  !*  Leeds  Merc,  Suppl.  (May  13,  1899). 

TONNELL,  see  Tu-nel. 

TONNOCHED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Covered  with  a 
plaid.     See  Tunag. 

Per.  Poor  tonnoched  Willy,  Donald  and  Flora,  186  (Jam.). 

TONNUP,  see  turnip 

TON  SALE  BARGAIN, /./;>-.  Obs.  w.Yks.'  A  certain 
piece  of  ground  in  a  mining  field  apportioned  to  the  miner 
by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

TONSE,  V.  Obs.  w.Yks.'  To  dress,  deck  out ;  to 
trim.         '  I'hon's  finely  loused  this  morning,'  ii.  213. 

TONSILE-HEDGE,  sb.  Obs.  n  Cy.  A  hedge  cut  neat 
and  smooth.     TLnll.) 

TONSURE,  sb.     Obs.     Som.     The  hay-crop. 

^^MC.  5/(»y.  (1793-18131  164;  There  are  a  few  low  common 
meadows,  where  frequently  the  hay-crop  (provincially,  the 
tonsure)  belongs  to  one  man,  and  the  after-grass  to  another, 
BiLLiNGSLEY  Agric.  (ed.  1798)  273. 


TONTLE,  V.     Yks.     To  play  or  toy  with. 

w.Yks.  They're  tontlin  wi't  curls  ov  his  golden  hair,  Preston 
Poems  (1872)  22,  ed.  1881  ;  Shoo  .  .  .  tontled  wi'  her  frock,  Leeds 
Merc.  Siifipl.  {Kar.  19,  1898). 

TONTLE,  see  Tantle. 

TONY,  ad/.  n.Cy.  Som.  Also  written  tonni  Som. 
In  coiiip.  (i)  Tony-hood,  (2)  -hoop,  the  bullfinch,  Pyrrlnila 
Eitropaca. 

(i)  n.Cy.  (Hall.)     Som.  Swainson  Birds  (1885)  67.     (2)  Som. 

SWAINSON  ib. 

TONY-PIG,  sb.  Dev.  A  small  pig.  s.Dev.  (F.W.C.) 
See  Anthony-pig. 

TOO,  adv.  Irel.  Chs.  Suf  Guern.  1.  In  phr.  (i)  lo  do 
too  much  to  it.  to  overwork  oneself  ;  (2)  too  big  riggit,  ol  a 
boat  :  over-rigged  ;  (3)  —  very,  too. 

(i)  Suf.  (S.J.)     (2)  N.I.'     (3)  Chs.>  Dunnotdigit  too  very  deep. 
2.  Very.         Guern.  The  harvest  was  not  too  bad  (G.H.G.). 

TOO,  sb.  Sh.I.  [tu.]  A  mound  ;  a  small  piece  of 
rising  ground.     Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  8i.     Cf.  toog. 

[Oa.jnifa,  a  mound  (Vigkusson).] 

TOO,  see  Tew,  sb.\  v.\  To,  prep.,  Two. 

TOOAN,  see  Tone,  luiin.  adj. 

TOOARTI,  rir/y.    Lakel.Wm.    Easily  offended;  touchy. 

LakeL^  Thoo  mun  mind  hoo  thoo  talks,  he's  as  touarti  as  can  be 
if  thoo  comes  wrang  way  o'  t'grain.  Wm.  Thoo  needn't  be  sea 
tooarti  (B.K.). 

TOOAT.  TOOATHRI,  see  Tote,  Two  three. 

TO.OBER,  V.  and  sb.     Sc.  Nhb.     [tubsr.]  1.  v.   To 

beat,  strike  ;  to  shake.     Cf  tabor,  7. 

Sc.  That  bad  servan'  .  .  .  Sail  begin  to  toober  his  fallow-scrvan's, 
Hendersons/.  Matt.  (1862)  .x.\iv.  49.     w.Sc.  iJam.)     H.lg.  Our 
driver  Tarn,  .  .  And  aften   toobers  thee  for  tricks,   Lumsden  Set. 
Poems  (1896)  15.     Nhb.i  Aa'U  gie  ye  a  good  tooberin. 
2.  sb.   A  quarrel.    w.Sc.  (Jam.) 

TOOD,  V.  Sh.I.  Of  a  young  animal  :  to  attempt  to 
suck  anything  which  comes  in  its  way  ;  to  push  with  the 
nose  as  in  seeking  for  the  teat. 

(J.S. );  Luik  at  da  scunner  toodin  apo' da  side  o' da  pan!  If 
dat  widna  pervok  da  hert  0'  a  saunt,  S/i.  News  (May  13,  1899). 

Hence  Toodik,  ^b.  an  aitificial  teat  used  in  feeding  a 
young  pig  or  lamb  with  cow's  milk. 

(J.S.) ;  Mak  a  toodik  for  hit  la  sook  o'  fill  [until]  hit  gets  strent 
ta  sook  da  midder,  Sli.  News  (May  14,  1898V 

TOODEL,  V.  Dev.2  Also  written  tudel.  [tu'dl.]  To 
whimper,  cry. 

Her's  that  moody-hearted  that  her'd  tudel  to  see  a  cat  go  bare- 
footed. 

TO(0)DELEK,  TOODER,  see  Toudilep,  Towther. 

TOODLE,  sb.  w.Yks.'  [tudl.]  A  tooth.  Cf.  tod,  v.', 
teiidle. 

Used  in  speaking  to  a  child  when  it  is  cutting  its  teeth.  '  Let 
me  feel  thy  toodles.' 

TOOFAL,  see  To-fall. 

TOOG,**.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  tuack  S.  cS:  Ork.'  ;  tuag 
Cai.'  [tug;  tusg ;  tuak.]  A  small  hillock,  esp.  one 
covered  with  a  tuft  of  grass,  or  on  the  top  of  a  height. 

Sh.I.  1  toucht  dat  I  dang  mi  fit  in  a  peerie  toog,  an'  awa'  I 
tumbled  headicraw  ower  da  banks,  Spence /^/A-io>-«  (1899)  240; 
S.  &  Ork.i,  Cai.' 

[Cp.  Dan.  tue,  a  know),  little  hillock  (Larsen).] 

TOOGY,  adj  Yks.  [tugi.]  Tiny.  w.Yks.  Dyer 
Dial.  (1891)  59  ;   Yks.  Mag.  (Dec.  1872)  114. 

T^OO-HOO,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  tu-hu  Fif.  (Jam.) 
[tif-hii.]  1.  A  hullabaloo  ;  a  noisy  expression  of  pleasure 
or  of  pain. 

Sc.  Humph  !  be  you  taking  tat,  for  you  was  te  pekinner  of  this 
tamn  toohoo,  Scotcli  Haggis,  82.  Kcd.  The  .  .  .  widda  .  . .  made 
an  awsome  too-hoo  ower  the  loss  o'  her  bonnie  man.  Trotter 
Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  269.     Wgt.  Sa.xon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  323. 

2.  A  spiritless  person,  one  destitute  of  energy  and 
incapable  of  exertion. 

Fit.  Jam.)  e.Fif.  A  muckle  saft  too-hoc,  ca'ed  Jock  Broon, 
Latto  Tarn  Bodkin  (1864J  iii. 

TOOIDLE,  iZ».    Yks.    [tui'dl.]    A  pet  name  for  a  baby's 

foot. 

w.Yks.  A',  what  bonny  little  tooidles  !  (JE.K)  ;  Bless  it  little 
tooiddes !  Leeds  Men.  Suppl.  (May  13,  1899). 
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TOOK,  sec  Teuk,  sb.',  Tuck,  s6.',  v.' 

TOOL,  ib.  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
Lin.  Ken.  w.Cy.  Also  in  forms  teul  Cuni.'*;  tewel  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Yks.;  tiul  Wm.  ;  tuel  N.Cy.' ;  tuil  Nhb.  Cum.; 
tyul  Nhb.'  [tCil  ;  tuil,  tiul.]  1.  sb.  In  conip.  (1)  Tool- 
bing.  a  small  room  amoii<;si  the  farm-buildings  where  tools 
are  kept  ;  (2)  -skep,  a  tuol-basket. 

(i)  Chs.'  (3~i  Gall.  W.id  liac  laid  doon  his  life  for  tlicirs  as 
pleased-like  as  he  lays  doon  his  tool-sUcp  at  nicht,  Ckockeit 
Banner  0/  Blue  (1902)  x. 

2.  A  spade  with  a  curved  blade.     See  Hollow-tool,  s.v. 
Hollow,  3  (7,  n). 

Chs.',  Lin.'  n.Lin.*  A  hollow  wooden  spade  shod  with  iron, 
used  on  the  Trent-side  for  digging  warp,  and  other  soil  that  is  free 
from  stones.     e.Lin.  (G.G.W.) 

3.  Any  small  implement  used  in  farm-work. 

Ken.  He  had  his  tools  over  his  shoulder  (.D.W.L.).  w.Cy. 
(Hall.) 

4.  A  ship.     Sh.I.  fjAM.)        5.  pi.    Knives  and  forks. 
Lan.  Wliicli  tlicv  called  '  tools,'  HuitiiiEV  l.ayrock  (1864,  iv. 

6.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  poor  fellow;  a  simpleton;  a 
mischievous  or  wicked  person. 

Nlib.i  Cum.  Lai  Ruth,  as  mischievious  a  lall  teiil  as  ivvcr  you 
saw,  GwoRDiE  GuEF-NUP  Aniidiler  Batch  (18731  5  ;  C  mangrtl 
Wull,  that  wicked  tuil,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed.  1808)  102  1  Cum.* 
Wm.  Seek  a  tiul  fer  brecks  as  ye  nivver  saw(B.  K.\  w.Yks.  Aw 
wodn't  Ink  sideways  at  sich  a  tewel  as  Jim,  Hartley  Clock  Aim. 
(1878)42.      n.Lin.l 

Hence  Teulment,  sb.  mischief,  good-humoured  devilry. 
Cum.';  Cum.3   Gi'en   to   o'  manner  o"  teulment   was    he,  43; 
Cum.'' 

7.  Phr.  to  hold  tool,  to  cause  trouble  or  annoyance  ;  to 
tease  ;  sec  Hold  tyul,  s.v.  Hold,  v.  II.  3  (16). 

N.Cy.'  Dinna  liaud  me  sic  a  lucl.  Nhb.  Thae  three  guid  fallows 
hae  met  To  haud  the  troutics  a  tuil,  Fisliers'  Garl.  (1864)  308  ; 
Nhb.'  Y'or  oney  haddin  him  a  tyul. 

8.  V.  To  Tuake  a  level  surface  on  a  stone.  w.Yks.',  n.Lin.' 
Hence  Tooler,  sb.  a  chisel  for  dressing  stone.     w.Yks.' 

9.  To  level  the  sides  of  a  newly-made  ditch,  drain,  or 
embankment ;  to  clean  out  a  ditch  with  a  spade.     n.Lin.' 

TOOLIE,  see  Tuilyie. 

TOOLING,  sb.     Pern.     See  below. 

s.Pem.  Tl;e  appeal  forgifls  at  this  season  by '  tooling,' 'sowling,' 
and  '  the  Cutly  Wren,'  N.  &  Q.  (1872)  4lh  S.  x.  267. 

TOOLTER,  TOOLY,  see  Tolter,  Tewly. 

TOOLYIE,  TOOLZIE,  see  Tuilyie. 

TOOM,  ailj.,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Ircl.  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakel.  Cum. 
Yks.  Also  in  forms  taum  n.Cy. ;  teeyum,  tehuhm  N  hb.' ; 
teum  Sc.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.  Cum.'* ;  teumm  Cum.'  ;  torn  Sh.I.; 
tome  Sc.  (Jam.);  touni  Sc. ;  tuini  Sc.  Nhb.;  turn  Sh.I. 
Lakel.'  ;  tume  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.^  Nhb. ;  tuom  Cum.  ;  tyum 
Nhb.'     [turn;  toem"  tiim,  tium.]  1.  adj.   Empty;  also 

usedy?..;'.     Cf  teem,  i'.'  12. 

Sc.  (Jam.  )  ;  A  toom  purse  makes  a  blate  merchant,  Ferguson 
Brov.  1,16411  3.  Sh.I.  We  kin  aisy  see  dee  he'd  is  tum,  Sh.  News 
(Mar.  12,  1898'.  Or.I.  (S.A.S.l  n.Sc.  Mony  a  bed  will  1  make 
toom,  BucnAN  Ballads  (181:81  1.  107,  ed.  1875.  e.Sc.  The  ink- 
bottle  was  toom,  Setoun  /?.  (Jiqiiliaii  (1896J  .xviii.  Per.  A  teum 
aumbry,  Cleland  Inchbtacken  (1883I  no,  ed.  1887.  w.Sc. 
Tummas  was  trying  his  new  steps  in  the  toom  garret,  Carrick 
Laird  of  Logan  (18351  274.  s.Sc.  Bacchus'  joys  ye'll  fin',  or  lang, 
A'  toom  chimeras,  T.  Scott  Poems  (1793I  346.  Lnk.  He  cam" 
back  wi'  toom  ban's,  Fraseu  IVImiips  (1895I  .xiii.  Rxb.  The  big 
creel  was  toom,  Murray  //awick  Characlers  (igoU  10.  N.I.', 
n.Cy.  (K.),  N.Cy.'*  Nhb.  Maa  heed  is  teum,  nee  wit  is  in.  Allan 
Tyiieside  Sngs.  (1891)  533  ;  His  botlle's  nearly  tume,  Wilson 
I'lhnan's  Pay  (1843)  16.  Nhb.'  e.Dur.'  Only  used  of  coal- 
waggons.  Cum.  A  toom  byre,  Gilpin  Sngs.  (i866)  484  ;  Cum.* 
n.Yks.' ;  n.Yk».'  As  toom  as  an  egg-shell.  Lois  o'  bairns  an 
a  toom  pantry.     m.Yks.',  w.Yks.' 

Hence  (il  Half-toom,  adj.  half-empty;  (2)  Teunifull, 
adj.iaW  to  running  over;  13I  Tooiulike,  (tf//.  (<«)  empty  ; 
(A(  in  ■phr.  to  be  loom- tikf  in  one's  ttol/it's.to  have  them  hang 
loosely  about  one;  (4)  Toonilooking,  «rfy.  empty-looking; 
(5)  Toomly,  adv.,  obs..  emptily. 

(i)  Frf.  Biggin'  big  kiiks  that  are  aye  half-tume,  Longman's 
Mag.  (Feb.  1893)  438.  Lth.  Ae  half-loom  cartridge  thou  dost 
look  on  Worth  a'  the  lickin',  Ballantine  Po«i;;5  (1856)  66.     (2) 


Cum.*  (3,  <i1  Abd.  My  hcrt's  jist  toom  like,  an"  wants  to  be  filt, 
Macdonald  Warlock  1  1B81I  xii.  lb)  Abd.  He's  skiilicned  wi'  his 
meat,  an'  he's  toomlike  in  his  clacs,  .tbd.  tyUy.  Free  Press  (Aug. 
2,  1902).  (4I  Edb.  High  roofed  an'  gousty  toom  looking  shops, 
Ballantine  Gaberlnnztc  ed.  1875)  114.  (5)  n.Sc.  And  every  one 
on  high  horse  sat.  But  Willie's  horse  rode  toomly,  Buciian  Ballads 
(i828j  1.  241,  ed.  1875.  Lnk.  Ve'rc  vcx'd  to  see  your  press  Sae 
toomly  lenk,  Watt  Poems  (18271  17. 
2.  Comb,  (i)  Toom-brained,  empty-headed  ;  (2)  -clung, 
shrunken,  empty  from  want  of  food  ;  see  Clung,  2  :  (3) 
•halter,  in  phr.  to  coup  oneself  to  the  looin-luiller,  to  come  to 
the  end  of  one's  resources  ;  (41  -handed,  empty-handed  ; 
(5)  -head,  an  empty-headed  person  ;  (6)  -headed,  see  (i) ; 
(7)  -set,  a  coal-mining  term  :  an  empty  train  of  tubs  ;  18) 
-skinned,  hungry;  hungry-looking;  9I  -spoon,  in  |>hr.  to 
put  a  toom  spoon  in  the  mouth,  of  a  preacher  :  to  preach 
without  edifying;  (10)  -tail,  (a)  of  a  plough:  returning 
without  making  a  furrow  ;  ib)  in  phr.  to  come  back,  or 
home,  toom-lail,  to  go  away  with  a  load  and  return  empty- 
handed  ;  fii^.  to  return  without  gaining  one's  object. 

(i)  Ayr.  Our  toom-br.iin'd  airy  sparks.  Ballantine  &  Thom 
Poems  (1789)  75.  (2)  Dmf.  Wi'  banes  heich  as  aul'  Causey'ssow, 
An'  toom-clung  wame,  Quinn  ilealher  (1863)  73.  (3)  Lnk.  A 
couper  of  horses  and  cows,  ilirc,  and  even  wet  ware  amongst 
brewers  and  brandy  shops;  until  he  couped  himself  to  the  loom 
halter;  and  then  his  parents  would  supply  him  no  more, 
Graham  Writings  11883)  II.  73.  (4)  Sc.  (Jam.)  e.Sc.  She  hasna 
come  toom-handed  after  a',  Setoun  Sunshine  dSgjI  68.  Ayr. 
It  wouldna  be  canny  to  gang  toom-handed,  Galt  Entail  (1S23) 
xix.  (5I  Dmf.  If  I  can  help  it,  I  wudna  sit  under  sick  a  loom- 
head,  Ponder  Kirkciimdoon  (1875  10.  (6)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Up 
there,  you,  I'  the  bow  o'  the  blue,  Haud  skirlin'  on  as  gien  a'  war 
new  I  Toom-heidit  laverock!  Macdonald  Sir  Gibbie  (1879  Ixii. 
Dmf.  The  loomest-heided  loon  could  tell  [it]  Was  frae  the  heather, 
Reid  Potms(i894l  214.  (7)  Nhb.'  (8)  Gall.  Mactaggart  iTiig'c/. 
(1824).  (9)  Sc.  He  rumbled  the  whole  day,  touched  many  things, 
but  1  could  gather  nothing  ;  he  put  a  toom  spoon  in  the  people's 
mouth  that  could  not  feed  nor  nourish  them.  Walker  Pcden 
(1727)  64  (Jam.).  Lth.  He's  a  puir  weed,  an"  it's  a  toom  spune 
he  pils  to  oor  mooth,  Hunter  J.  Inwick  (1895)  171.  (to,  n)  Lth. 
The  idea  seems  to  be,  that  it  takes  up  no  earlh  (Jam.).  Nhb.' 
(i)  Sc.  The  cart  disna  lose  its  errand,  when  it  cums  na  hame  tume- 
tail  (Jam.).     Lth.,  Rxb.  (lA.) 

3.  Phr.  as  toom  as  a  zifiislle,  entirely  empty. 

Sc.  Breakfast's  ready,  and  you  must  be  as  tume  as  a  whistle 
after  sic  a  night's  work,  Keith  Indian  Uncle  18961  279.  Ayr. 
Her  mutchkin  stoup  as  loom's  a  whissle.  Burns  Earnest  Cry 
(1786)  St.  7.  Gall.  I'm  as  tuom  (empty)  as  a  whistle!  Are  ye 
going  to  be  long  with  that  meat !  Crockett  Haiders  (1894)  xxi. 

4.  Obs.   Thin,  lean. 

Sc.  A  lang  tume  man  (Jam.).  Slk.  His  legs  that  firm  like  pillars 
stood  Are  now  grown  loom  an'  unco  sma",  Hogg  Poems  (cd.  1865) 

=75-  .         .     , 

5.  Deficient  m  mind. 

Sc.  A  loom  chield  [one  who  has  no  understanding].  No  a  tume 
man  [a  sensible  man]  (Jam.). 

6.  Of  words,  &c. :  vain,  empty-sounding. 

Sc.  Mak  nae  toom  ruse,  Henderson  Prot'.  (1832)  4,  ed.  1881: 
Ye  hae  m.ide  but  loom  roose,  Burns  Kirk's  Alarm,  St.  10.  Dmf. 
Quinn  //ca(/w  (1863)  43. 

7.  V.  To  empty  ;  to  pour,  pour  out.    Also  used 7?^. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  Boil'd  wi'  sope  and  harlshorn  draps.  and  loomed 
down  the  creature's  throat  wi'ane  whom.  Scott  Midlothian  (1818) 
xxviii.  Sh.I.  My  sowal  I  tOin  Ick  oil  ool,  In  vain  for  loveo'Sibbie 
C.uljet,  Junda  Klingrahool  (i8g8)  31.  Or.I.  (S.A.S.)  Kcd. 
Mou's  grow  mair  to  toom  the  larder,  Grant /-ri)'s  (1884)  190. 
Slg.  In  a  wonderfu'  short  lime  they  toom'd  the  boose  Irac  lap  to 
bottom,  Buchanan  Poems  (1901)  181.  e.Lth.  He  has  settled  on 
his  lees,  an'  hasna  been  loomed  oot  frae  vessel  to  vessel,  Hunter 
J.  /»i;ti(V*(i895l  126.  Edb.  A  heap  of  oflal  luimmcd  in  front  of  a 
llcsher's  stall,  Beatty  Sccnlar  (1897I  12.  n Cy.  Grose  vi79o\ 
Nhb.  Sail  and  aw  are  byeth  fast  tuimmin  The  cup  o'  life,  Wilson 
Pitman's  Pay  1^18431  60.  Lake!.'  (s.v.  Tecml.  Cum.  Some  .  .  . 
cud  tuom  down  a  yeal  llaggon,  Stac.g  Misc.  Poems  (ed.  1805)  134; 
Cum.'*     w.Yks.'  Our  slraiig  drink  barrel  war  quite  toom'd. 

Hence  (i)  Toomed, ppl.  adj.  (a)  swayed  on  one  side,  as 
in  pouring  water  from  a  pail ;  (A)  of  a  woman  :  delivered 
of  a  child  ;  (2)  Tooni-the-stoup,  sb.  a  drunken  fellow. 

(I,  a)  n.Yk».2     (6)  Lnk.  Wi  hae  gotten  her  tumd  and  still'd 
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again,  she's  born  a  bra  wally  thumping  stirra,  Graham  IViilings 
(1883")  !I.  41.  (^'j  Abd.  That  lane's  toom-the-stonp  An  lither 
some  rampagin'  randy,  Shelley  Floivcts  (1868)  177. 

8.  Of  rain  :  to  pour  down. 

Sh.I.  Furt  da  rain  wis  tumin,  Bc'rgess  Rasniic  (1892)  83. 

Hence  (i)  Doon-tom,  (2)  Tumeof-rain,  sb.  a  heavy 
downpour  of  rain. 

(i)  Sh.I.  A'll  no  firyat  da  day  o'  gale  an'  doontOm,  an'  da  weet 
lude  'at  I  got,  Sh.  News  (July  7,  igooX     (2)  n.Sc.  (Jam.) 

9.  To  draw  off  water  from  anything  boihng,  &c. 

Ant.  Toom  the  potatoes  ;  loom  tlicm  up,  Ballyiiicna  Obs.  (1892). 

10.  Obs.   To  discharge. 

Sc.  Clavers  was  toomingthe  shot  all  the  time  on  them,  Kirkton 
Cli.  Hist.  (1817)  443. 

H.  sb.   A  place  into  which  rubbish,  esp.  quarry  rubbish, 
is  emptied. 

Sc.  i^Jam.)  e.Lth.  The  House  o'  Lords  was  juist  a  toom  for  a' 
the  rubbish  o'  the  kintra.  Hunter  /. /iiwick  (iSgs)  251.  Edb. 
'  A  free  toom  '  is  equivalent  to  '  rubbish  may  be  shot  here ' 
(W.W.S.).  Gall.  Most  of  these  spouts  of  stones  fell  on  great 
tails  that  spread  down  the  mountain  steep  like  rubble  from 
a  quarry  toom,  Crockett  Raideys  ,1894)  xxvi. 
12.  The  day  or  time  for  the  dismissal  of  labourers,  when 
they  are  hired  afresh  ;  also  \xseAfig.  \  see  below. 

e.Dur.'  '  A've  had-cn  a  sair  tume  [spell]  abune  si.x  moonths.' 
'  He  canna  bide  a  tume  now  '  [a  change,  of  raiment  or  position, — 
of  an  invalid]. 

[1.  ON.  tomr,  empty  (Vigfusson).] 

TOOM,  see  Tauni,  Tawm,  Thumb,  Tum. 

TOON,  TOONEY,  see  Town.  Tune. 

TOON  MALL,  TOON-MIL(L,  see  Town-mail. 

TOONY-THRONY,  nrfy.     s.Chs.'    [tu'ni-J)r6ni.] 

1.  In  confusion  ;  in  the  wrong  place. 
Dheyz  ky'ey  bin  au-  too'ni-throa'ni. 

2.  Inconsistent,  captious. 
Fost  yu  sen  won  thingg-,  tin  dhen  yu  sen  unudh'ur 

seed  aan'ibdi  su  tdo'ni-throa'ni. 

TOOP,  V.     Obs.     Nhp.> 
i(p,  drink  it  off. 

TOOP,  see  Tup,  sb. 

TOOPICK,  sb.  Obs.  Sc. 
dome,  cupola,  turret,  steeple  ; 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  falling. 

Abd.  Being  as  evidently  driven  by  the  devil  upon  the  highest 
toopicks  of  the  dangerous  perishing  rocks  of  atheism,  Walker 
Pedcii  (1727')  4  (Jam.). 

TOOPIKIN,  sb.  and  v.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  sb.  A  pinnacle, 
summit;  a  dome,  cupola,  turret,  steeple  ;  a  narrow  pile 
raised  so  high  as  to  be  in  danger  of  falling.  Abd.  (Jam.) 
See  Toopick.  2.  v.  To  build  high  and  without  stability ; 
to  place  high.     BnfT.' 

TOOR,  sb.'    Sc.  n.Cy.     Also  written  tour  Sc.     [tur.] 

1.  A  dial,  form  and  use  of '  tower' ;  a  small  heap;  also 
usedy?i;'. ;  gen.  as  diminutive  Toorie. 

Lnk.  He  that  on  fortune's  toorie  sits  May  fa'  an'  fin'  the  hap  o't. 
HIiLLER  IVillic  IViiikic  (ed.  19021  40.  LIh.  In  the  middle  o'  the 
toorie  o'  ase  he  fand  something  hard,  Lu.msden  Shccp-head  (18921 
208.  n.Cy.  The  game  of  '  Paip  '  is  played  with  five  cherry-stones, 
and  the  five  form  what  used  to  be  called  a  '  toor,'  Athenaeum 
(Jan.  7,  1899)  8. 

2.  A  knot  of  hair  ;  a  wcirsted  tassel,  as  on  the  top  of  a 
tam-o'-shanter  ;  also  in  coDip.  Toorie-top. 

Sc.  Sic  an  awfu'  tourie  o'  hair  as  that,  Ochiltree  Rcdburn  (1895) 
iv.  Ayr.  A  not  over-clean  Kilmarnock  bonnet  with  a  tourie  which 
at  one  time  had  been  red,  Johnston  Kdinallie  (1891)  U.  142. 
Lnk.  I'll  knit  ye  a  grand  new  worset  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  wi'  a  red 
toorie  on't  as  big  as  a  turkey's  egg,  Murdoch  Readings  (1895)  U.38. 

TOOR,  s*.2  Obs.  Som.  A  toe.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial. 
w.Eiig.  (1825). 

TOOR,  sb.^    Sc.     [tCir.]    A  weed. 

Ayr.  Is't  a  toor  or  a  fioor,  think  ye?  (H.C.) 

TOOR,  «(//■.  Obs.  Ayr.  (Jam.)  Tedious,  wearisome, 
difficult. 

[It  were  toor  for  to  telle  treuli  al  the  sothe,  IVrii.  Ptil. 
(c.  1350)  5066.] 

TOOR,  see  Tother,  adj.,  Tour,  sb.\  Tower,  Turr,  sb.^ 


1.  To  tip.         2.  Phr.  loop  it 


A  pinnacle  ;  a  summit  ;  a 
a  narrow  pile  raised  so  high 
See  Toopikin. 


TOORAL-OORAL,  aclj.  Lakel.^'  [tSTal-Sral.]  Par- 
tially intoxicated  ;  merry  with  drink.  This  arose  from 
a  test  of  drunkenness  ;  viz.  the  ability  to  say  '  truly  rural ' 
distinctly.     The  '  merry  '  man  saj's  tooraloorat. 

TOORCAN,  V.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Also  written  tourcan. 
To  ponder  over  what  one  will  do  ;  to  be  in  a  quandary. 
(P.R.),  N.Cy.'2 

TOORISH,  int.  Sc.  A  dairymaid's  call  to  a  cow  to 
stand  still.     Gall.  MactaggartA'wq'c/.  (1824)  450,  ed.  1876. 

TOOROCK,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  tourock.  [tvirak.] 
A  small  tower  ;  a  little  heap. 

Lnk.  Sooner  will  .  .  .  moudiewort's  wee  sandie  tourack.  Be 
turn'd  a  steeple  wi'  an  hour-clock,  Struthers  Poet.  Tnles  (1838) 
83.  Dmf.  It  is  now  a  '  kailyard,'  and  a  '  tourock '  of  stones  mark 
it  out,  Edb.  Aufiq.  Mag.  (1848;  117.  Gall.  What  hae  the  blasties 
dune  but  gotten  a  bell  to  hing  in  their  bit  toorock?  Crockett 
Stickit  Mill.  (1893)  148. 

TOORTHRE,  TOOSE,  see  Two-three,  Those. 

TOOSEY,  TOOSH,  sec  Tushy,  Toush. 

TOOSHT,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  [tujt.]  1.  v.  To  dash 
hither  and  thither ;  to  toss  about ;  to  roll  up  in  a  hurried, 
careless  manner. 

Bnff.i  She  tooshtit  her  claes  into  the  kist.  The  tooshtan  o'  the 
beuk  till  ither  an'  fae  ither  wiz  eneuch  t'  tear't  in  inch-muckles. 
Abd.  Lyin'  tooshtin  aboot  there  till  it's  fooshtit,  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xxi. 

2.  sb.   A  heavy  dash. 

Bnff.i  He  ga'  the  bundle  a  toosht  fae  'im. 

3.  An  untidy  heap  of  straw,  rags,  &c. 

Bn£f.'  Abd.  A' the  toosht  aboot  oor  toon'll  nink' little  odds.  We 
wusnajist  seer  gin  we  wud  thrash  oot  the  bit  huickie  or  twa't 
we  hae,  or  no,  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  vi. 

4.  A  dirty,  untidy  person,  esp.  a  woman.  Bnflf.' 
TOOSKIE,  s6.  Sh.I.  [tu'ski.J  A  tuft  of  hair. 
Shaved  after  a  fashion  .  .  .  designated  '  side-lichts,'  that  was 

a  '  tooskie' on  each  cheek  below  his  ear.  Burgess  Sic/c/ics  (2nd 
ed.)  31. 

TOOSKIT,  ppl.  adj.  Sh.I.  [triskit]  Of  the  hair: 
dishevelled,  untidy. 

Mi  peerie  cotts  an  tooskit  hair.  Burgess  Rasmie  (1892)  26; 
Shu  pat  right  her  hair,  an'  shii  hed  muckle  need,  fur  hit  wis  sairly 
looskit,  Sh.  News  (Aug.  14,  1897;. 

TOOSLE,  see  Touzle. 

TOOSSI,  sb.  Sh.I.  [tu'si.]  An  animal  whose  upper 
jaw  projects  beyond  the  lower  one.  Jakobsen  Dial. 
1 1897)  49. 

TOOSSIK,  sb.  Sh.I.  [tu'sik.]  A  wild,  ungovernable 
child.     Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  49. 

TOOSSIP,  sb.  Sh.I.  [tG-sip.]  A  wild,  ungovernable 
child.    Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  49. 

TOOSY,  see  Tousy. 

TOOT,  sb.'  Lan.  I. Ma.  Lin.  Dev.  [tiit.]  1.  A  lazy, 
worthless  person  ;  a  fool ;  a  simpleton. 

I.  Ma.  Be  ofl^,  you  brute  !  ..  you  donkey !  you  thundh'rin  toot! 
Brown  IFitch  (1889)  118. 

Hence  (i)  Tooting,  ppl.  adj.  foolish;  worthless;  (2) 
Tootlish,  ad/,  weak-minded  ;  '  dotty.' 

(i)  Lan.  A  gradely  big,  steawt,  owd  umberell ;  nooan  o' yer 
tootin'  little  umberells  as  wan't  keep  a  drop  o'  rain  off,  Ferguson 
Moitdywarp's  Visit.  29.  (2)  Dev.  He'm  grawin*  auld  an'  tootlish, 
I  reckon,  else  he'd  never  set  her  up  afore  you,  Phillpotts  Sons 
of  Morning  1^1900)  329. 
2.  A  name  for  the  devil.     Lin.^ 

TOOT,  ii.='  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  In  co;;/*.  (i)  Toot-net,  a 
large  fishing-net  anchored  ;  (2)  Toot's-man,  the  man  who 
gave  directions  for  the  hauling  of  the  '  toot-net.' 

;  i)  Ags.  The  fishing-tackle  .  .  .sometimes  consisted  of  a  common 
moveable  net  or  seine  ;  sometimes  of  a  toot-net,  much  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  former,  extending  to  an  indefinite  length  from 
the  beach  into  the  water,  and  secured  at  its  extremity  by  an 
anchor.  Case  of  Gray  0/  Cam  11805).  (2)  ib.  A  man  stands  in  a 
coble,  or  small  fishing-boat  ;  and  when  he  sees  the  fish  enter  the 
net.  calls  the  fishers  to  haul  it.      He  is  designed  the  Tootsman. 

TOOT,  sb.^  Som.  Dev.  Also  in  form  tootie  Dev. 
[tiit]     A  foot. 

Sora.  (J.S.F.S.)  n.Dev.  Jist  put  her  tooties  in  hot  waiter.  Rock 
Jim  an  Nell  (1867)  st.  13. 
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TOOT,  w.'  and  sb.*  Sc.  Nhp.  e.An.  Dor.  Soin.  Dev. 
Also  written  tout  Sc.  (Jam.)  [tut.j  1.  v.  In  co»ip. 
Toot  horn,  anything  long  and  taper,  like  a  cornet  or  horn. 
Soni.  (Hall.)  2.  Phr.  (1)  /o  tool  on  another  horn,  or 
—  another  tune,  to  change  the  subject,  the  tone  or  manner 
of  speech,  or  the  mode  of  action ;  (2)  —  [on)  one's  ain 
horn,  to  praise  oneself;  to  boast  or  brag  about  one's  own 
affairs. 

i^i)  Sc.  Wha  can  shear  the  rigg  tliat's  shorn?  Ye'vc-  sung 
brawlie  simmer's  ferlics,  I'll  toot  on  anither  horn,  Whiille  Binkie 
(1878)  II.  340  (Jam.  Suppl.^.  Rnf.  But  let  those  brosie  pack  tout 
on.  .  .  They'll  tout  anuther  tune  I  true,  Sempills  of  Beltrees 
Foems  fed.  1849)  Inltod.  65.  '2)  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.);  Cheales 
Prov.  FlkLore,  55. 

3.  To  whistle  ;  to  sing  as  a  bird. 

Slk.  The  storm  cock  touts  on  his  towering  pine,  Hogg  Poems 
(cd.  1865)  343.     Nhp.*     e.An.*  Don't  sen  tooting  here. 

4.  To  spread,  as  a  report  ;  to  trumpet  abroad. 

Fif.  It  w.is  tootit  throw  a'  the  kintry.  The  kintra  clacks  war 
tootit  far  and  wide  (Jam.).  Ayr.  There  were  plenty  to  carry  the 
news.  .  .  It  was  tootit  owre  a'  the  kintra  side  ill  a  glilT,  Service 
Dr.  Diigiiit/ {ed.  1887)  258.  e.Lth.  An'  now  it's  bein'  tootit  ower 
a'  tlie  coonty  that  Tod  Lowrie  has  the  olTice  bearers  o'  the  kirk 
for  him,  Hunter  J.  liiiiick  (1895^  197. 

5.  To  cry  ;  to  whine;  esp.  used  of  a  child. 

Sc.  (Jam.;i,  w.Cy.  (Hall.),  Dor.i,  Som.  (W.W.S.)  Dev.  Don't 
bide  there  tooting  zo,  Pulman  Sketches  (1842)  150,  ed.  1871. 

6.  To  express  dissatisfaction  or  contempt.    Sc.  (Jam.) 

7.  sb.  In  phr.  (i)  a  new  toot  in  or  0)i  an  old  horn,  (2)  an 
old  toot  in  a  new  horn,  an  idea  or  phrase  already  heard  ; 
'  stale  news.' 

(O  Sc.  Ferguson  Prov.  (1641)  7  ;  There  are,  as  I  have  proved 
in  my  book,  Puritans  of  papistical  principles— it  is  just  a  new  tout 
on  an  auld  horn,  Scott  Nigel  (1822)  .\xvii.  (2)  il>.  Kelly  Prov. 
(1721I  28. 

8.  A  boast,  brag  ;  a  puff.     Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.) 

TOOT,  f.*  and  si.=  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der. 
Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Dor.  Sum.  Also  in  forms  teut 
Cum.";  teutt  Cum.';  tote  Nhb.'  Chs.'=3  Som.;  tout 
Nhb.' ne.Lan.'Dor. ;  tut  Nhb.';  tute  Sc.  (Jam.)  Cum." ; 
tyut  Nhb.'  [tut;  tiut.]  1.  v.  To  peep  and  pry  about ; 
to  spy  ;  to  keep  a  look  out.  See  hooting  and  tooting  (s.v. 
Hoot,  t'.*). 

n.Cy.  (Hall.),  Nhb.'  w.Yks.*;  w.Yks.'' My  misstress  is  alw.nys 
tooting  about  the  bouse.  Lan.  Let  cheeky  folk  as  come  wi'  stools 
to  toot  Sit  theer  an'  stare,  Uoherty  N.  Barlow  1 18841  27  ;  Lan.', 
n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  We  dunno*  want  him  peepin' 
an'  tootin'  here.  Clis.'^^  s  Chs.'  A  man  who  surprised  two 
lovers  \vas  asked,  '  Kiim,  naay,  wot^n  yu  waan  t  too'tin  eeiir?' 
nw.Der. ',  Lin.'  Rut.'  She  come  tOting  in  at  the  window.  Lei.' 
Nhp,'  When  a  child  first  begins  to  notice  objects  it  is  said,  '  He 
begins  to  toot  about  iiicel}'.'  '  Why  do  you  stand  tooting  there  ' ' 
is  said  to  a  servant  who  is  peeping  and  looking  about  instead  of 
attending  to  her  business.  A  person  who  stands  idly  at  a  door 
or  window  is  tooling  about.  A  child  when  it  looks  lovingly  up 
in  the  face  touts  up;  Nhp.*,  War.'*^ 

Hence  Tootinghole,  si.  aspj'-hole;  a  loop-hole.    Nhb.' 

2.  Co/«/).  (1)  Toothill,  an  elevated  place,  originally  one 
on  which  an  outlook  against  invaders  was  kept;  (2) 
•hole,  .'  a  peep-hole. 

(i;  Nhb.'  Of  frequent  occurrence  in  place-names.  The  Tulhill- 
stairs  in  Newcastle  ascend  the  eminence  (called  Tout-.hill  in 
Bourne's  map,  1736)  from  The  Close  to  Clavering  Place.  A 
field  on  the  farm  at  Ulgham  Grange  is  called  the  Tyut-bill.  In 
old  formal  gardens  a  tovit-hill  was  an  artificial  mound  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  commanding  a  prospect.  Cum.'''  Chs.'  There 
are  many  hills  throughout  the  country  wliiili  bear  this  name. 
Ihere  is  generally  the  remains  of  an  ancient  camp  in  their  vicinitj'  ; 
Clis.*^     (2    nw.Der.' 

3.  To  jut  out ;  to  project ;  to  bulge  ;  to  shoot  above  the 
ground,  as  corn,  &c. ;  also  with  ok/. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  adJ.  (P.)  w.Yks.* 
Der.  Sown  pease  or  beans,  when  they  first  appear  above  ground, 
arc  said  ...  to  toot,  Pecge  Anoiiyiiiiaiia  (1818)  217,  in  Aoov  Gl. 
(i888>.  War .3  When  that  brick  toots  out  from  the  wall.  Som. 
(,Hall.) 

4.  To  wait  upon  ;  to  hang  about  a  person  or  place. 
Cum.*  He  tutes  about  his  laal  wife  as  if  she  was  a  barn  ;  Cum." 


5.  sb.  A  peep  ;  a  glance. 

Lan.  Wi'  mony  a  Icctsome  toot,  Waugh  Sngs.  (ed.  1871)  56. 

6.  A  hilly  promontory,  on  which  there  is  a  coastguard 
watch-station  and  Hag. 

s.Dor.  There's  one  of  ilic  preventive-men  on  the  tout  ^C.  W.). 

7.  A  jutting  out ;  a  projection.     n.Sc.  (Jam.) 

(1.  OE.  lotian,  to  peep  out ;  to  protrude  (Sweet).] 

TOOT,  v.^  and  si.*  Sc.  Also  written  tout  (Jam.). 
[tut.]  1.  V.  To  drink  copiously ;  to  drain  a  drinking- 
vessel.    See  Tootle,  v.^ 

Sc.  Toot  it  up  (Jam.)  ;  She  sat  singing  in  the  nook  And  touting 
at  the  rosie  wine,  Cunningham  Siigs.  (1813I  ^.  Sh.L  Sli.  Artvs 
Aug.  ai,  i897\  Ertb.  At  thee  they  toot,  an'  never  spear  my 
price,  Fergusson  Poems  (1773)  182,  ed.  1785.  Gall.  I  hac  tooted 
it  owre  in  nogginfus  now,  for  mair  than  a  hunncr  year,  Mactac- 
cart  Encycl.  '1824'!  4,  ed.  1876. 
2.  sb.   A  copious  draught ;  a  drinking-bout. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnff. '  Abd.  Sit  doon  an'  tak  a  hearty  tout,OGiLviE 
/.  Ogilvie  (1902)  96;  Were  he  ay  sober,  he  wad  ay  be  kind,  But 
tlien  anither  tout  may  change  his  mind,  SiiiuRErs  Poems  11790) 
42.  Lnk.  To  your  health  I'll  drink  a  tout  Frae  out  the  whisky 
^■ill,  MuiR  Miiislielsy  (1816)  56.    Gall.  Scorr  Gliaiiiiigs  (188:     104. 

Hence  Tooty,  sb.  (1)  a  dram  ;  (2)  a  drunkard. 

(i)  Rnf.  A'  bodies  say  that  she  likes  a  bit  tooty,  Clark  liliymes 
1 1842)  8.     (2)  Sc.  A  drucken  tootie  Jam.). 

TOOT,  v.*    Obs.    Dev.    To  try,  endeavour.    (Hall.) 

TOOT,  see  To,  prep..  Tote,  Tout,  v.* 

TOOTA,  see  Tootco. 

TOOTER,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Lan.  Wor.  Also  written 
tootter  Bnff.'     [tQtair.]       1.  v.  To  play  a  pipe  or  horn. 

s.Wor.  They  comes  whistling  and  tootering  up  the  lane    U.K.). 

2.  To  twitter  as  a  bird.    e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'      3.  To  babble, 
gossip. 

Bnff.'  He  toottert  it  {or  toottert  it  oot,  or  toottcrt  aboot  it). 
The  tootteran  an'  spykan  it  they  keepit  aboot  that  wiz  oot  o'  a' 
quystin.     Per.,  Ayr.  (Jam.) 

4.  sb.   A  horn  ;  a  trumpet ;  a  tin  or  wooden  whistle. 
Abd.  Tip-top   timmer   tooters,   an'  trim   tawty-chappers,    Ogg 

IVillie  IValy  {i^Ti)  60.     Fif.  The  guard's  blowing  it  about  like  a 
blast  on  his  tooter,  Meldrum  Grey  Miuille  (1896)  108. 

5.  Silly  gossip.     Bnff.'        6.  A  person  given  to  gossip. 

Ye  notiia  tellt  it  t'hir;  she's  naething  bit  a  mere  tootter;  and 
the  hail  thing  'ill  seen  be  the  claik  o'  the  queentry-side,  ib. 

TOOTEROO,  sb.  Sc.  [tutaru.]  Unskilful  work;  a 
bad  job  ;  a  bungle. 

Abd.  Sic  a  tooteroo  as  yc've  made  o't.  He  tried  to  sing  French 
[the  tune]  in  the  kirk,  but  it  gaed  a'  to  a  tooteroo  wi'  him.  Ye'll 
only  mak  a  tooteroo  o't,  lassie,  gin  yc  follow  the  cooking-books 
l,G.W.). 

TOOTH,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  teeath  n.Yks.*  e.Yks.' ;  teeth  Bnff.  Abd. 
(Jam.);  teuth  Cum.";  teutth  Cum.';  tooath  s.Lan.': 
tooith  Yks.;  tuith  Nhb.  Lakcl.'  Cum.';  tuth  n.Yks.^ 
[lu});  tuif),  tiuf>.]  1.  sb.  In  comb,  (i)  Tooth-hod,  good 
pasture;  (2)  -picker,  a  toothpick;  (3)  -rife,  agreeable  to 
the  taste,  palatable;  (4)  -warch,  -wark,  or  -work,  (a) 
toothache  ;  (b]  in  phr.  to  have  the  toolh-zvarlc/i  all  over  one's 
carcase,  to  be  full  of  aches  and  pains. 

(i)  w.Yks.'  I've  plenty  o  tooth  hod  i  my  field.  n.Lin.'  Th' 
Temple  Ings  is  slraange  an' bare,  ther'  's  noa  toolhhohd  for  noht. 
(2^  Abd.  Teeth  pickers,  an'  pipe-top,  an'  painted  tea-caddies,  Ogg 
inilie  Waly  (1873)  60.  (3)  Rxb.  (Jam.)  (4,  a  n.Cy.  Grose 
I  1790)  MS.  add.  (P.)  (s.v.  Belly-warkl.  e.Dur.'  Nhb.  My  cheek 
wi  the  tuith  wark  lies  gettin  aal  swelled,  Tyiieside  Siigslr.  (l889^ 
108.  Lakel.'  Cum.  Cures  the  tuithwark  wi'  a  charm,  Anderson 
Ballads  {iSos')  82  ;  Cum.'*  n.  Yks.*Oinmast  ranty  i"  t' tccalhwark  ; 
n.  Yks.3,  e.Yks.3  w.Yks.  If  tiler's  ought  i  th'  world  at  'II  wear 
aat  a  chap's  patience  it's  th'  tooith  wark.  Hartley  Budget  (1867') 
6.  Lan.  Awm  loike  th'  chap  ut  used  to  glory  ith  tooth-wertch, 
Staton  Husband's  Tea  Parly,  10  ;  Lan.',  s.Lan.',  s.Cbs.',  nw.Der.' 
t^b']  s.Lan.'  14. 

2.  The  edge  of  a  block  of  stone.     w.Yks.  (T.H.H.) 

3.  The  fragment  of  a  rainbow  appearing  on  the  horizon. 
Bnft. ,  Abd.  When  seen  in  the  North  or  East,  viewed  as  indicating 

bad  weather.     Also  denominated  an  angry  teeth  (Jam.). 

4.  Obs.   Maintenance,  keep. 

w.Yks.'  Times  er  seca  slack,  at  cow  ol  niver  pay  for  her  tooth. 
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5.  V.  To  cut  the  teeth. 

n.Yks."  "Seean  teealh'd  seean  bairn'd.'  Wlien  the  last  child 
cuts  its  teeth  earlier  than  common,  the  molher,  it  is  said,  will 
soon  again  be  in  the  family-  way.  Der.  He  fairly  beldered.  loud 
as  a  toothin'  babbj',  GiiximiST  Milto)!  1  1902  )  67. 

TOOTH-AND-EGG,  sb.  Nhb.  Lan.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Also 
in  form  tyuth-  Nlib.'  1.  A  corruption  of '  tutenag,' an 
alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel;  also  used  attrib. 

Nhb.  Buckles  real  tyuth-an'-egg,  Wilson  Pitniaii's  Pay  (1843) 
43  ;  Nhb.'  A  tyuth-an'-egg  tea-pot.     n.Lan.*,  nw.Der.',  Lin.i 

2.  Spoons  and  other  implements  made  of  '  tutenag.' 
Not.,  Lin.  (Hall.) 

TOOTHER, TOOTHERY,see  Towther,  sb.,Tvio-\.hrss. 

TOOTHFUL,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Yks.  Not.  L  sb.  The 
smallest  quantity  of  anything  edible  ;  a  bite. 

w.Yks.i  J.W. )  s.Not.Ahaint  hedatoothfulsinyisterday(J.P.K.). 

2.  V.   To  tipple;  to  drink  in  small  quantities. 

Sc.  It  [whisky]  maun  be  awfu'  slow  poison  indeed,  for  I  hae 
toothfu't  at  it  for  mair  than  a  hunner  years,  and  am  aye  to  the  fore 
yet,  Scoiih  Haggis,  135:   Ford  Thistledown  (1891)  127. 

TOOTHRY,  see  Two  three. 

TOOTHRYTHROOTHY,  adv.     Yks.     In  and  out. 

w.Yks.  Platted  t'string  in  an'  aht'  toothry  throothy,  Hallam 
IVachley  Jack  ii866)  viii. 

TOOTHSOME,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  Easily  chewed. 
Fif.  (J,\^L)         2.  Having  a  sweet  tooth. 

Sc.Wyauld  Auntie  sent  him  for  sugar  an' tea, — She  kentna,  douce 
woman  !  how  toothsome  was  he.  .  .  My  auld  Auntie's  sugar  he 
lickit  it  a',  NicoLL  Poems  (ed.  18431  95. 

TOOTHY,  adj.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  s.Cy.  Also  in  form 
teeathy  n.Yks.  w.Yks.^  [tul>i.]  L  "Having  many  or 
large  teeth  ;  biting  ;  given  to  biting.     Cf.  teethy. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Stippl.)  Lth.  Though  puir  folks'  bairns  are  unco 
toothie.  Their  feeding's  sma',  Ballantine  Poems  (1856)  188. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  tooth. 

Hdg.  Feckless  ...  As  ony  auld  wife's  toothy  stump,  Lumsden 
Sel.  Poems  (1896)  16. 

3.  Crabbed,  ill-natured  ;  given  to  making  biting,  sarcastic 
remarks. 

Sc.  i^Jam.  Suppl.)  Ayr.  Toothy  critics,  Burns  To  Mr.  Crceeli 
(1787)  St.  6.  n.Cy.  (K.),  N.Cy.2  Yks.  Grose  (1790)  71/5.  rtrfrf. 
(P.)     n.Yks.  (I.W.1,  w.Yks.2    s.Cy.  Grose  (1790). 

TOOTHY-FROOTHY,  adj.    Der.''  nw.Der.'    Frivolous. 

T00TIES,s6./>/.  Nhp.i  Anursery  word  for 'children's 
teeth.' 

Always  used  plurally.  When  a  child  suffers  pain  from  cutting 
the  teeth  a  fond  molher  will  often  say,  '  Let  mother  feel  of  its 
little  tootles.' 

TOOTIN,  sb.  Bnff.i  [t5tin.]  A  term  of  reproach  for 
a  woman. 

TOOTING,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Also  in  form  touting  (Jam.). 
[tiitin.]  In  comp.  (i)  Tooting-horn,  a  horn  for  blowing, 
gen.  made  of  an  o.\-horn  ;  (2)  -trumpet,  a  pitch-pipe. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  It  is  ill  making  a  silk  purse  o'  a  sow's  lug,  or  a 
touting  horn  o'  a  tod's  tail,  Ramsay  Prcv.  (1737).  Abd.  Hogg 
flang  by  his  toutinghorn,  Still  Cotlar's  Siiiiday  (1845)  173.  e.Fif. 
He  tane  doon  frae  the  kitchen  banks  his  toutin  horn,  Laito  Tam 
Boiikiii  {iS6^)  xxix.  Gall.  Mactaggart  £Hf)'r/.  (1824).  (2)  Ags. 
I  can  do't  a'  wi'  my  moo,  withoot  ony  o'  your  nings  [tuning- 
forks],  or  yer  tootin'  trumpets,  Reid  Hotvetoon,  36. 

TOOTLE,  v.^  and  s6.'  Sc.  Nhb.  Lakel.  Cum.  Lan.  Not. 
Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Also  written  toottle  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Bnflf.' ;  and  in  forms  teuttle  Cum.*;  tewtle  Lakel.= 
[tittl;  tiutl.]  1.  V.  To  chirp;  to  sing;  to  whistle;  to 
play  on  a  flute,  horn,  or  other  wind  instrument. 

Abd.  Robin  tootles,  '  See  to  me,'  Shelley  Flozvers  (1868)  258. 
Ayr.  Heralds  clad  in  green  tootled  glorious  musick  frae  their 
siller  horns.  Service  Ao/dM^Hj^s  (1890)  99.  Nhb.i  Lakel.^  He 
was  gaan  on  tewtlen  up  to  keep  t'boggles  off.  Lan.  He  began  o' 
twitlerin',  an'  tootlin',  an  gazin'  round,  Waugh  Jamwck  (1874) 
vii;  lan.l  s.Lan.'  Tootles  loike  a  layrock.  Not.'  Lin.'  Now 
then,  tootle  up,  and  scar  the  birds.  n.Lin.',  Lei.',  Nhp.i=,  War.^ 
Wor.  The  game  was  over  and  the  whistle  had  tootled  the  last 
long  shrill  blast,  Evesham  J rtt.  (Oct.  29,  1896). 

2.  Of  a  baby  :  to  crow  and  attempt  to  talk. 
Nhp.'  See  how  the  child  tootles. 

3.  To  mutter;  to  talk  to  oneself.     Knr.  (Jam.)        4.  To 
talk  in  a  foolish  way  ;  to  gossip.     Bnff.',  Per.,  Ayr.  (Jam.) 


5.  sb.  A  low,  modulated  whistle.    Cum.*  (s.v.  Whewtle). 

6.  Silly  gossip.  Bnff.'  7.  A  person  given  to  silly 
gossip  ;  a  weak,  gossiping  person,     ib. 

TOOTLE,  V?  Yks.  and  Anier.  Also  in  form  tooatle 
Yks.     [tritl.]     To  toddle,  walk  feebly. 

n.Yks.  T'little  bairn  can  just  tooatle  about  (I.W.V  w.Yks.' 
[Amer.  I  tootled  down  to  Cooney's  a  iialf-hour  before  time, 
Co)}ih.  Mag.  (July  1902)  102.] 

TOOTLE,  v.^  Lth.  (Jam.)  [tfi  tl.]  To  drink,  tipple. 
See  Toot,  v.^ 

TOOTLE,  s6.=  Ir.  [trrtl]  A  nursery  word  for  a 
'child's  tooth.' 

n.Ir.  Wuz  him's  wee  tootles  sore  '  Lyttle  Paddv  McOtiillan,  64. 

TOOTLEDUM-PATTICK, iZi.  Cor.'^  A  foolish  person; 
a  great  simpleton. 

TOOTLIE,  nrfy.  Obs.  Sc.  Unsteady.  Gall.  Mactag- 
GART  Eiicycl.  (1824)  452,  ed.  1876. 

TOOT-MOOT,  sb.,  v.  and  adv.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  teut- 
meut  Bnfl'.' ;  tout-mout  Sc. ;  tut-mute  Sc.  (Jam.)  [tut- 
milt.]  1.  sb.  A  lovv',  muttered  conversation  ;  the  mutter- 
ing which  begins  a  broil ;  a  dispute. 

n.Sc.  (jAM.),"Bnff.'  Abd.  I  thocht  I  heard  a  toot-moot  o'  that 
kin'  afore  I  left,  Macdonald  D.  Elgiiibrod  I  1863)  I.  128.  Kcd.  It 
began,  my  lord,  wi'  a  laigh  tut-mute,  and  it  raise  to  a  heich  tuilyie- 
mulie  (Jam.).  Per.  Hillock's  '  tout-mout'  with  Gormack  over  a  pur- 
chase at  a  roup,  Ian  Maclaren  K.  Carnegie  (1896)  229. 

2.  V.  To  whisper ;  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  low, 
muttering  tones. 

Bnff.'  Fouck  are  beginnin'  t'  teut-meut  aboot  it.  Abd.  Toot- 
inootit  in's  lug,  Macdonald  Malcolm  (1875':  II.  266. 

3.  adv.   In  a  whisper. 

Bnff.'  It's  gain'  teut-meut  amo'  them  it  the  maister's  taen  t' the 
drink. 

TOO-TOO,  adv.  and  adj.     Obs.    n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.     Also 
written  too-to  Yks.  Lan. ;  and  in  forms  too-ta,  tuta  Yks. 
L  Very  well ;  very  good  ;  in  a  superlative  degree. 

n.Cy.  He  has  done  it  too  too  (K.)  ;  N.Cy.°  w.Yks.  Sometimes 
they  say  '  too-to,  too-to';  and  when  they  have  a  mind  to  show 
that  a  thing  is  superlatively  singular  they  say  'too-to,  too-to, 
tno-to  ':  thus  expressing  the  three  diOerent  degrees  of  comparison, 
Watson  Hist.  HIj.x.  (1775;  547.  Lan.  That  wur  clever  loo  too, 
Chetham  Misc.  (1802)  III.  19.  s.Lan.  Yoarn  in  o  good  kele  too- 
to  (J.A.P.V 
2.  Phr.  (i)  too-loo  earnest,  clamorous,  covetous,  importu- 
nate, insatiable  ;  (2)  —  imll,  too  well ;  verj'  well ;  (3)  too- 
loo  well  in  two,  friends  too  intimate  are  sure  to  quarrel. 

(i)  w.Yks.  Thou'rt  tuta  earnest,  TuoRrsEY  Lett.  (1703).  (2)  ib. 
(3^  s.Lan.'  10. 

TOOT(S,  int.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  written  tout(s.  [tut(s.] 
An  exclamation,  esp.  of  expostulation.  Also  in  comb. 
Toot(s-toot(s.     See  Hoot(s-toot(s,  s.v.  Hoot(s,  2  (6). 

Sc.  (Jam.i;  When  the  bookseller  spoke  of  the  propriety  o' 
binding  some  of  the  volumes  in  morocco,  Da\'id  said,  '  Toots  no  ! 
just  bind  them  at  hame,'  Wright  Sc.  /.(/«( 1897)  19.  Abd.  Toots  I 
ye're  as  guid's  them  onj'  day,  Greig  Logic  o'  Biichaii  (1899')  49. 
w.Sc.  Toot  man,  hand  your  tongue,  Carrick  Laird  of  Logan 
(1835")  136.  Lnk.  Guillie  said,  toots,  We'll  have  that  there's  no 
doubis,  M'Indoe  Fof»(s  (1805)  71.  Lth.  Tout,  ye  may  bather  as 
ye  will,  For  me  I  winiia  tak  it  ill,  Tho.mson  Poems  (1819")  124. 
Nhb.  Tout,  Mary,  nothing'll  spoil  in  another  ten  minutes,  Graham 
Red  Scaur  ■■  1  896)  124. 

TOOTTER,TOOTTLE,seeTooter,t;.,Totter,Tootle,w.' 

TOOTYPOT,  sb.  Chs.'s  [tuti-pot.]  A  hole  full  of 
water  in  a  road  or  pavement. 

TOOZLE,  see  Touzle.  _ 

TOO-ZOO,  sb.  Glo.  [tu-zu.]  The  ring-dove,  Cohiinba 
pahnnbus. 

[So  called]  from  its  cooing  note,  Swainson  Birds  ('1885")  165. 

TOOZY,  see  Tousy. 

TOP,  sb.,  v.,  adj.  and  prep.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel 
and  Eng.  Also  in  form  tap  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.I.'  Brks.'  Dev. 
[top;  tap.]  1.  sb.  In  comb.  (1)  Top-bar,  a  movable 
hanger  hooked  in  front  of  a  kitchen  grate  ;  (2)  -bird,  in 
]>hr.  the  top  bird  of  the  nest,  the  flower  of  the  family  ;  (3) 
bottom,  a  layer  of  shelly  limestone  in  the  lowest  strata 
of  the  Weald;  (4)  -burden,  the  rubble  or  dead  ground 
which  overlies  a  stratum  of  tin-ore,  &c. ;  (5)  -cake,  see 
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below  ;  (6)  -cap,  one  of  the  strata  of  the  Purbeck  beds  ; 
(7)  ■cliff,  half  a  gallon  of  black  tin  ;  (8)  -coal,  a  particular 
kind  of  coal;  (9)  -dirt,  surface  dirt ;  (10)  -dressed,  smartly 
beaten;  (11)  -end,  (n)  the  'far  end';  the  upper  end  of 
a  field  or  room  ;  (6)  the  tip ;  (t)  sec  below ;  {(/t  the  latter 
part;  (i)yig.  the  upper  class  ;  (/)  topmost;  (12)  -farm,  see 
below  ;  (13)  -faw,  soil  that  has  fallen  in  or  sunk  from  the 
surface;  (14) -flood,  high  flood;  (15) -folding,  a  method 
of  folding  sheep  so  that  they  occupy  the  whole  field  at 
intervals;  (161  full,  full  to  the  brim  ;  also  used /7,^. ;  (17) 
•gaffer,  a  mining  term  :  the  deputy  stationed  at  the  moulli 
of  a  pit;  (18)  -garretls,  (19)  -knot,  the  human  head  ;  (20) 
•knotty,  crested;  (21)  land,  land  on  the  hills  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  in  the  valleys  of  the  Trent  and 
Ancholme;  (22) -latch,  (rt)  the  thong  by  which  the  sales 
of  the  horse-collar  are  tied  together;  (b)  the  rising  and 
falling  latch  which  catches  the  movable  part  of  the  cow 
'  balkV  and  confines  the  animal  while  being  milked  ;  (23) 
•lip,  (a)  the  upper  lip;  (4)  a  moustache;  (c)  in  p/ir.  il's 
hard  ivliistliiif;  ii.<ilhoiit  lop-lip,  Ws  hard  to  pay  up  without 
money;  (24)  -lock,  see  (19);  (25)  -loftical,  good,  large, 
excellent;  aristocratic;  (26)  -(snian,  {a)  the  head  man, 
the  manager,  esp.  the  head  man  in  charge  of  a  drove  of 
cattle;  a  bailit!';  (b)  obs.,  a  ship  with  tops;  (27I  -mark, 
excellent ;  (28)  -marker,  anything  superlatively  good  ;  an 
unusually  clever  person  ;  (29)  -newkelt  or  -niukled,  (a) 
of  a  newly-calved  cow  :  in  full  milk  :  see  New-cal  ;  (b) 
Jig.  overfiowing  with  wit,  money,  words,  &.C.:  (30)  -nobs, 
see  (II,  e);  (31)  -of-kin,  the  head  of  the  fiimily;  (32) 
-of-lint,  the  portion  of  flax  or  tow  put  on  the  '  rock'  of 
a  spinning-wheel;  (33)  -of-tow,  (a)  the  portion  of  flax 
or  tow  put  on  the  '  rock '  of  a  spinning-wheel ;  hence  fig. 
a  quick-tempered,  irritable  person  ;  (b)  a  shaggy  or  tow- 
headed  child;  (34I  -pickle,  or  -puckle,  the  grain  of  corn 
at  the  top  of  a  stalk  ;  see  Pickle,  si.' ;  (35) -piece,  see  (19); 
(36)  -price,  the  highest  price  ;  (37)  -rail,  the  top  horizontal 
bar  in  the  framework  of  a  door  ;  (38)  -rave,  part  of  the 
framework  of  a  cart ;  see  Rave,  -si.'  1;  (39)  -rib,  see  (i)  ; 
(40)  -ripping,  a  mining  term  ;  see  below;  (41)  -rung,  the 
highest  point;  used  ^^^. ;  {42) -sark,  a  loose  overcoat  of 
coarse  grey  wool ;  a 'carrier-sark';  (43) -shop,  (a)  Heaven; 
any  exalted  place  ;  ib)  in  plir.  to  go  to  the  lop-shop,  to  die  ; 
(44)  side,  of  a  tree  :  the  side  exposed  to  the  North  in 
growing  ;  (45)  -skep,  a  wicker  basket, ^,»^f«.  on  wheels,  used 
to  carry  '  tops '  of  wool  from  place  to  place ;  (46)  sore, 
having  an  aching  head  ;  (47)  spade,  a  heavy  spade  for 
turning  sods  ;  (48)  -string,  the  strap  which  binds  the 
harness  to  the  horse's  collar  ;  (49)  -swarm,  (a)  the  first 
swarm  of  bees  from  a  hive  ;  also  used  fig.  ;  {b)  a  body  of 
people  who  leave  their  old  communion  ;  (50)  -sweat,  a 
profuse  perspiration  ;  (51)  -tail,  upside  down  ;  (52)  -tails, 
head  over  heels;  (53)  -taties,  tubers  on  the  stems  of 
potatoes ;  (54)  -thrawn,  oA.s.,  headstrong,  perverse ; 
argumentative  ;  (55)  vein,  a  band  of  shelly  limestone  in 
the  lowest  strata  of  the  Weald  ;  (56)  -water,  [a)  a  coal- 
mining term :  water  percolating  through  the  roof;  (b) 
shallow  water  ;  (57)  -wood,  the  small  branches  and  shoots 
cut  off  the  top  of  a  tree  or  hedge  ;  (58)  -work,  a  weaving 
term  ;  see  below. 

(i)  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  s.Lan.'  It's  tliowin'  like  a  snow-bo  on  a 
top-bar,  6.  (2)  Rnf.  Dinna  fear  o'  Aggie's  prudence  ;  she  kens 
her  place,  for  ye  hae  gotten  the  tap  bird  o' the  nest,  Gilmour 
Pin-Folk  (1873)  37.  (3)  Sus.  At  Poundsford  tlie  'Top  Bottom,' 
'  Middle,'  and  '  Bottom,'  with  their  partings,  occupy  a  thickness  of 
about  four  feet,  Ramsay  Rock  Spec.  (i86a)  146.  (4)  Cor.2  In 
china  clay  works  it  is  the  top  ground,  from  the  surface  to  the  bed 
of  clay  which  lies  below  (s.v.  Burden  V  (5)s.Lan.'  A  special  sort 
of  cake  made  for  eating  at  funerals  and  at  Whitsuntide  ;  it 
resembled  a  muftiu  in  size  and  shape,  and  the  top  was  spread  over 
with  the  whites  of  eggs  and  grated  sugar.  (6)  Dor.  Damon  Geol. 
IVeymoulh  Kim^)  88.  (7)  Cor.=  (8)  Shr.'  The  yard  and  top 
coals  contain  specimens  of  the  Calatni'te,  Parton  ConI- Field  {iS68)  ; 
Slir.'^  It  is  the  uppermost  of  the  coal  measures  and  considered  the 
best  for  fuel.  19^  War.^  It  is  only  top-dirt  on  my  coat— it  will 
easily  brash  off  when  dry.  Let  the  child  alone— it's  only  top. dirt; 
better  topdirt  nor  a  doctor.  (10)  Lnk.  They  [curlers]  've  been 
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tap-dressed  gey  wccl  By  some  bit  honest  muirland  chiel,  Thom- 
son Afiiiiiigs  (18811  34.  (1 1,  n)  w.Yks.  J.W.)  Lin.  Streaikeild 
Lin.  and  Danes  (1884")  157.  se.Liii.  (J.T.B.)  (A  Dev.  Though 
'twas  chicken-pox,  Joan  and  me  got  pitted,  each  at  the  top-end  of 
uiir  noses,  Baring-Gould  Idylls  (1896)  4.  (c~)  Cha.  Thah's  gctlcn 
bad  luck  tup  eend,  Clouch  a.  Bresskillle  (1879)  19.  (rf)  GIo.' 
I  he  top  end  of  last  summer,  or  beginning  of  winter.  (r) 
w.Yks.  I  reckon  he'd  kittled  top  end  on  'em  ( he  had  tickled  the 
upper  class  of  thcml  (E.I..).  (/)  w.Yks.  T'top  end  cahnty  of 
England,  Yks.  U'kly.  Post  (Apr.  4,  1896^.  (la)  n.Lin.  Instead  of 
turniping  his  sheep  and  mucking  his  top  farm,  Conili.  Mai,'.  {Jan. 
1899)  85  ;  Many  of  the  farmers  .  .  .  have  land  in  the  valley  and 
also  on  the  hill.  '  My  top-farm  is  rare  land  for  hogs  and  yows, 
but  th' low-farm's  o"  no  manner  of  use  for  'em  in  a  wet  lime  '  E.P.). 
(13)  Fif.  (Jam.)  (14)  s.Sc.  The  river  was  in  tap  flude,  j4bd.  IVkly. 
Free  Press  (Dec.  8,  igoo).  (15)  Hrt.  The  best  dressing  ...  for 
wheat  is  top-folding  even  so  late  as  May,  with  sheep  fed  with  oil- 
cake in  troughs,  Marshall  Revietu  (1817)  V.  33.  (16)  Cam. Top- 
full the  kits,  Kelpii  Poems  (1798)  13  ;  Cnm.*,  w.Yks.  (J.W.), 
ne  Lan.i  n.Lin.*  That  lad's  top-full  o'  mischief.  He's  as  top-full 
o'  larnin'  as  he  can  stick.  Lei.'  Shr.'  A  drinking  vessel  is  said 
to  be  top-full  of  emptiness  when  there  is  not  any  liquid  in  it. 
Top-full  of  poverty  with  twelve  children.  (17J  Cum.*  (18) 
e.Yks.'  He's  wantin  iv  his  top-garret.  s.Lan.'  He's  noane  reel  i" 
his  top-garrets.  nw.Der.'  (19)  Lan.  I  doubt  it's  unsattle't  his 
top-knot,  Waugii  Uealher  (ed.  Milner)  II.  109.  s.Lan.'  (20) 
Ir.  He's  took  up  intirely  with  his  little  top-knotty  hin,  Barlow 
East  unio  West  (1898  1  23a.  (21)  iin.  Streatfeild  Z.///.  and  Danes 
(1884)  157.  n.Lin.'  (22,0)  e.An.'  Suf.  Rainbird  Agric.  Stif. 
(1819)  301,  ed.  1849  ;  Suf.'  (A  Suf.'  (23,  (i)  Cor.  Menbroadand 
lung,  with  hairy  top-lips,  '  Q.'  Three  Ships  (1892)  182.  (i) 
Lakel.2  Tho'll  nut  ken  oor  Jack  ;  he's  letten  his  top-lip  grow. 
What's  ta  growan  thi  top  lip  for,  thoo  gurt  silly  neddy  ?  (c) 
s.Lan.'  29.  (24)  w.Yks.  Aw  think  they're  wrang  i'  they're  top 
lock,  HoLROVD  Garl.  Poet.  (1873")  50.  (25)  n.Lin.'  George  hed  a 
toploftical  waaistcoat  on,  foher  or  five  enters  i'  it,  an'  he  sent  th' 
pudding  sauce  reight  doon  th'  frunt.  (26,  a)  SIk.  Topsman  on  a 
drove  of  cattle,  Hogg  Tales  11838)  204.  ed.  1866.  Dmf.  The 
tapsman  of  a  drove  (Jam.).  Gall.  Gallovidian  (1901)  III.  149. 
N.Cy.',  Nhb.»,  Cum.'*,  Wni.  (M.P.\  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 
(b)  Sc.  The  embassador  observed  at  Leith  only  nine  and  ten 
small  topmen  (ships  with  tops) ;  .  .  none  were  rigged  for  sea, 
except  one  small  topman  of  about  sixty  tons,  Pinkerton  Hist.  Sc. 
(1797)  II.  84  (Jam.).  (27)  Lan.  Yo  known  he  wur  a  top-mark 
shooter,  Waugh  Heather  (ed.  Milner)  I.  359.  e.Lan.'  128) 
s.Lan.'  He's  a  top-marker  at  pidgin-shootin'.  (29,  a)  Lakel.*  (s.v. 
Niukled).  Cum.*  Ther  was  agay  gud  market  for  top-nuickled  coos. 
Wni.  I  B.K.)  {b)  Wm.  (B.K.)  (30)  Lan.  Just  bin  reidin  a  bit  ov 
an  okeawnt  o'  th'  grand  oppenin'  an'  th'  Mayor's  speech,  an'  o'  th' 
top  nobs,  Ferguson  Moudywarp's  Visit,  4.  (31)  N.I.'  (32)  Sc.  A 
top  of  lint  lor  his  panash,  Colvil  IVhigs  Siipplic.  (1796)  1.  257. 
(33,  fliSc.  He's  as  soon  a-blsczeasa  tapof  tow,  Scott  Bn'i/fiyirtHi. 
(1819)  X.  w.Sc.  The  vera  turning  o'  a  strae  ...  is  aneuch  to  set 
her  up  in  a  bleeze  like  a  tap  o'  tow,  Carrick  Laird  0/ Logan 
(18351  85.  Ayr.  (Jam.)  ;  Lord  sake,  but  yc're  a  tap  o'  tow,  Galt 
Sir  A.  Wylie  (1822)  Iviii.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 
N.I.'  '  He  went  aff  like  a  tap  o'  tow,'  meaning  he  got  into  a  flaming 
passion  in  an  instant,  (b)  Lnk.  A  rousing  fire  will  .  . .  keep  fu' 
cosh  My  tousie  taps-o  -tow.  Miller  IVillie  IVinkie  (ed.  1902'  3. 
(34)  Sc.  Green-coated  fairies  .  .  .  grurfding  their  tap-pickle 
melder,  Donald  and  Flora,  190  (Jam.).  n.Sc.  The  inquirer  into 
the  future  went  to  the  stack-yard,  took  a  position  beside  a  stack  of 
oats,  with  the  back  turned  towards  it,  and  from  over  the  head 
pulled  a  stalk  of  oats.  The  number  of  grains  on  the  stalk 
represented  the  number  of  the  family.  If  the  stalk  drawn  from 
the  stack  by  a  female  wanted  the  tap-pucklc,  or  top-grain,  she 
went  to  the  marriage  bed  deflowered,  Gregor  Olden  Time,  :o6. 
Ayr.  But  her  tap-pickle  maist  was  lost.  When  kiutlin  i'  the  fause- 
house  Wi'  him  that  night.  Burns  Halloween  (1785)  st.  6.  N.I.' 
'  The  top  pickle  of  all  grain  belongs  to  the  gentry,'  i.e.  to  the 
fairies.  (35)  w.Yks.  Wha  but  ha  mean  e  the  top-peece  .  .  .  thadc 
happan  be  hevin  a  soat  ov  a  ead-aik  like  this  mornin,  Tom 
Treddlehoyle  Ben  Biinl  (1838)  4.  (36I  Brks.  Muster  Bartemcr 
alius  astestop  price  fur  his  things,  Havden  Ponnd our  Vdl.  (1901) 
89.  (,37)w.Yk8.(J.J.B.)  (38)Bdf.  Theshelving-frameaffixedtothe 
side  of  a  cart  in  order  to  increase  its  size,  which  is  secured 
upon  the  '  top  rave  '  (J.W.B.).  (39^  w.Yks.  Tak'  t'top-rib  ofl'an' 
give  it  a  gooid  blackleeadin',  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (May  20,  1899). 
140)  Gmg.  For  advance  in  wages  on  account  of  long  distance  from 
coal  face  and  difficulty  in  top  ripping.  Labour  Gaiette  (Oct.  1901) 
318.     (41)  Ayr.  The  tap  rung  o'  his  greatness  is  reached  when  he 
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clears  his  throat  and  says,  '  If  ony  body  wants  to  see  the  corp 
bafore  it's  screwed  down,  come  this  wye,'  Johnston  Congalloii 
(1896)  12.  (42)  Lakel.'  Very  commonly  used  by  farmers  and  their 
men  servants  in  the  early  part  of  this  centurj'.  Cum.'*  (43,  a) 
Lan.  Yo  desarven  a  comfortable  sattlement  i'th  top  shop  when  yo 
dee'n,  Owd  Bod/e,  253.  s.Lan.'  (A)  s.Lan.^  31.  .,44)  Chs.'  The 
top  side  of  a  tree  is  the  side  of  the  stem  which  has  been  exposed 
to  the  north  when  growing,  and  which  some  consider  injuriously 
affects  the  quality  of  the  wond  on  that  side,  Slieaf,  II.  27.  (45) 
w.Yks.  (F.R.)  (46)  n.yks.2  He's  topsair  about  it.  (4'7)  Cum."> 
(48)  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.'  (49,  «)  Sc. '  Jam.  i  Gall.  His  tap  swarm  did 
flee  out  owre  Bentouther's  buesty  fell,  Mactaggart  Eiicycl. 
(1824)  93,  ed.  1876.  Cum..  Wm.  Sometimes  figuratively  used, 
on  occasions  like  the  marriage  of  an  eldest  son  and  an  heiress  : 
'  Twea  topswarms  '11  mak'  a  Strang  hive.'  Sometimes  two  small 
swarms  are  put  into  the  same  hive  (M.P.).  (i)  Ayr.  Mrs. 
Buchan's  squad,  the  tap-swarm  of  the  Relief,  after  traversing 
Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  in  search  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  have 
returned  to  their  former  abodes  and  occupations,  Agric.  Siirv.  163 
(Jam.).  (50)  Abd.  He  reached  the  house  'in  a  top  sweat,'  Michie 
Deesidc  Talis  ^1872)  49.  (51)  s.Lan.'  (52")  Nhb.  A  Willington 
callant.  named  Gurvy,  Was  top-tails  toss'd  over  the  seat,  Allan 
Tyiieside  Sngs.  (1891)  113;  Nhb.'  s.Chs.i  Ey,  mes'tur,  sey  mey 
tuurn  top-tee-lz.  (53)  Cum.'*  (54)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Daft  Lindsay,  the 
tap-thrawn  and  thrawart,  Drummond  Miickomachy  1,1846)  25. 
(55)  Sus.  'Top  vein,'  a  band  of  limestone,  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and 
a  half  thick,  overlying  the  '  Fox'  or  the  '  Upper  Mealy,'  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  from  8  to  10  inches  of  shale,  Ramsay 
Rock  Spec.  (1862)  146.  (56.  a)  Nhb.i  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson 
Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1888).  (i)  n.Yks.  This  spring's  nobbut  top-water 
(I.W.).  (57)  Lin.  Marshall  Review  (1811)  III.  45.  (58)  Rnf. 
There's  A — m  sae  active  at  our  shopwark.  In  doctering  our 
draughts  an'  doupwark,  Wha  jinks  about  his  nott  and  loop  waric, 
Just  like  an  eel.  Making  our  mounting,  tail  and  tapwark  To 
operate  weel,  Webster  /?/y')««s  (1835)  152. 
2.  Y'\\r.(i)ai  Ihe  top  of  the  earth,  on  earth ;  (2)  from  top  to  foot, 
from  top  to  bottom  ;  (3)  — to  tail,  from  beginning  to  end  ; 
(4)  light  in  the  top,  partially  intoxicated  ;  (5)  neither  top  nor 
tail,  neither  head  nor  foot ;  not  a  vestige  ;  (6)  never  off 
one's  top,  alwaj's  finding  fault  with  one  ;  (7)  on  or  upon 
one's  top,  against  one  ;  (8)  on  the  top  of  one's  temper,  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment ;  (9)  the  top  and  the  bottom,  the  long 
and  the  short ;  (10)  the  top  of  the  day,  (11)  —  of  the  morning, 
a  salutation  ;  (12)  to  be  on  the  top  of,  or  —  on  one's  top,  to 
attack  ;  to  scold,  abuse  ;  (13)  —  np  on  the  top  of  the  house, 
to  have  lost  one's  temper  ;  (14)  to  have  neither  top,  tail,  nor 
■main,  to  be  unintelligible;  (15)  to  know  or  to  make  neither 
top,  tail,  nor  main  of  a  thing,  (16)  to  make  neither  top  nor 
bottom  of  a  thing,  to  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it ;  (17) 
top  and  main,  the  whole,  every  part ;  (18)  —  and  tail,  (a) 
see  (17)  ;  (b)  see  (9) ;  (c)  topsy-turvy  ;  head  over  heels  ; 
(19) — q/"rt//,  the  chief  of ;  thebestof;  (20)  —  of  the  harvest, 
obs.,  the  busiest  time  in  harvest ;  (21)  —  of  the  market,  the 
highest  market-price  ;  122)  — or/n//,  any  part  of  the  body; 
(23)  —  over  tail,  see  (18,  c)  ;  (24)  to  shut  the  top  up,  in 
ploughing :  to  make  a  fresh  furrow  on  each  side  of  the 
'veering-out'  furrow  ;  (25)  to  take  one's  top  in  one's  lap,  or 
to  up  with  one's  top  in  one's  lap,  to  pack  up  and  be  gone  ; 
to  set  off  in  haste. 

(i)  w.Yks.  (J.W.  1  Lan.  She  cares  nowt  fur  nowt  at  th'  top  o' the 
earth  but  hersen,  Burnett  Hnworth's  (1887)  xvi.  (2)  Frf.  The 
blind's  drawn  doon  frae  tap  to  fut,  Barrie  Thiums  (1889)  ii.  (3) 
Abd.  Johnny  Stuart  stepped  in,  got  a'  the  story  frae  tap  to  tail, 
Walker  Baids  (1887)  382.  n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (4)  Lnk. 
Daundering  hame  rather  licht  in  the  tap,  Rodger  Poems  (1838) 
13,  ed.  1897.  (5)  w.Yks.  Ah  saw  nawther  top  ner  tail  on  him 
(>E.B.) ;  w.Yks.'  e.Lan.'  Can  see  neither  top  nor  tail  of  it.  (6) 
Sc.  She's  never  aff  his  tap  I  Jam.  ).  Cai.'  Slk.  I  hae  done  naething 
ava  that's  wrang.  Sir;  but  she's  never  aff  my  tap,  Hogg  Tales 
(1838I  79,  ed.  1866.  ii')  Sc.  Ye  have  Kirk  and  State  upon  your 
top,  Thomson  Cloud  of  IViUiesses  (1714^  64,  ed.  1871.  Lnk.  This 
set  the  clergy  on  his  tap,  Graham  Ifritiiigs  (1883)  I.  87.  (8) 
w.Cor.  He  quarrelled  with  his  family  and  married  on  the  top  of 
his  temper.  I  have  said  things  on  the  top  of  my  temper  that  I 
have  been  sorry  for  after  (M.A.C.).  (9)  s.Chs.'  (10)  Rxb.  The 
tap  o'  the  day  to  you,  Hartsgarth,  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  205. 
(1 1 )  Ir.  The  tap  av  the  mornin'  to  yez.  Mistress  !  Lawson  Saci-i/ice 
(1892)  41.  Uls.  'The  tap  of  the  morning  to  you,'  said  the  old 
woman  cheerfully,  Hamilton  Bog  (1896)  9      w.Ir.  Oh,  the  top  o' 


the  mornin'  to  you,  Sir,  Lover  Leg.  (1848)  I.  175.  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
(12)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Dmf.  The  lassies  an'  mysel'  were  fear'd  to  speak 
for  the  wife,  as  we  kent  fu'  weel  she  wud  hae  been  on  the  tap  o' 
the  ane  that  spak,  in  a  minnit.  Ponder  Kiykcuiiidoo}t  {1875)  19. 
(131  Sus.'  If  you  says  anything  to  him  he's  up-a-top-of-the-house 
drackl}'  minut.  (14)  Sc.  He  rambled  through  the  whole  58th 
chapter  of  Isaiah  ;  but  his  sermon  had  neither  top,  tail,  nor  mane, 
he  had  not  one  material  sentence,  Walker  Peden  (1727)  62  1 J  am.). 
(I5"l  Sc.  I  dinna  ken  tap,  tail,  nor  mane  o't  (Jam.).  Dmf.  I  canna 
make  top,  tail,  nor  main  of  the  bit  sang  you  been  rhaming  over, 
Hamilton  Mawkiii  (i8g8)  124.  (16)  s.Chs.'  Ahy  kon-'iu  mai-  top 
nilr  bot'um  on  it.  (17)  w.Yks.  Billy  would  ha'  me  tell  him  just 
hah  it  occurred — top  an'  main  on  it,  Hallam  Wadsley  Jack  (1866) 
V.  fi8,  a)  Lnk.  It's  better  thrushen,  tap  an'  tail.  Than  e'er  I 
saw't  yet  wi'  a  Hail,  Watson  Poems  (1853)  15.  Edb.  I  ken  you 
now  both  tap  and  tail,  Pennecuik  IVks.  i  1715)  350,  ed.  1815.  (6) 
Dor.  The  top  and  tail  o't  is  this,  Hardy  Madding  Crowd,  in  Coriili. 
Mag.  (1874!  XXX.  668.  (c)  w.Som.'  Nuvur  zee'd  noa'  jis  dhing 
uvoa'ur;  dhu  poa'nee  puut  liz  veo't  een  u  rab'ut'soa'l  un  praup  ur 
tuurnd  taap-m-taayul,  aa's  oa'vur  aid  [(L  never  seed  no  such 
thing  before  ;  the  pony  put  his  foot  in  a  rabbit's  hole  and  proper 
turned  top-on-tail,  ars  over  head].  Thatchers  ask  if  you  want 
the  roof  to  be  'thatched,*  or  if  the  reed  shall  be  put  up  taap'-m- 
taayul — i.e.  with  the  dag  or  bottom  end  upwards.  Dev.  Tu  chaps 
urn'd  in  za  limp  as  ails.  A  turning  auver  taps  an  tails,  Nathan 
Hogg  Poet.  Lett.  (ed.  1865)  5.  (19)  Gall.  [I]  cursed  my  life  Wi' 
tap  o'  a'  things  maist  unchancy — A  haverel  wife,  Nicholson 
Poet.  Wis.  (1814)  155,  ed.  1897.  n.Wil.  Swede  greens  be  the  top 
of  all  physic,  Jeffekies  Amaryllis  (1887)  19.  (20)  Abd.  Grievous 
to  the  people,  being  in  the  top  of  harvest,  Spalding  Hi^t.  Sc. 
(1792)1.261.  (21)  Sc.  (A.W.)  Don.  The  ^hop-keepers  is  sendin' 
me  out  word  to  send  in  all  I  can  of  it, and  they'll  insure  me  the  top  of 
the  market,  Macmanus  Cliim.  Corners  (1899)  168.  (22)  Rnf,  While 
life's  left  in  tap  or  tail  I'm  yours,  Clark  Rhymes  (1842)  19.  (23) 
Fif.  Ilk  tirlie-wirlie  mawment  bra  .  .  .  Cam  tumblin'  tap  owr-tail, 
Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  200.  w.Yks.'  nw.Der.'  To  turn  top 
over  tail.  Shr.'  'E  jest  gid  'im  a  bit  of  a  shove,  an'  'e  went  top 
o'er  tail  all  down  the  bonk.  Som.  Palmer  Gl.  (1837)  (s.v.  Tossy- 
tail).  (24)  Wil.'  (s.v.  Ploughing  terms).  (25)  Sc.  If  I  were 
to  take  my  tap  in  my  lap,  and  slip  my  ways  hame  again  on  my 
ain  errand,  Scott  Midlothian  (1818)  xxxviii.  Frf.  They  had  to  up 
wi'  their  tap  in  their  lap,  Barrie  Minister  (1891)  ix.  Lth.,  Tev. 
Borrowed  from  the  practice  of  women  accustomed  to  spin  from 
a  rock,  who  often  carried  their  work  with  them  to  the  house  of 
some  neighbour.  An  individual  when  about  to  depart,  was  wont 
to  wrap  up  in  her  apron,  the  flax  or  lint-tap  at  which  she  was 
spinning,  together  with  her  distaff  (Jam.).     Slk.  (16.) 

3.  The  head. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  He  faun'  ayont  the  tailor's  tap,  Thom  Rhymes,  &c. 
(1844)  153.  Kcd.  Eppie  got  him  by  the  tap.  .  .  Quo'  Davit  then, 
.  .  '  Lat  go  my  puckle  hair,'  Grant  Lays  (1884)  21.  Gall.  Ribbons 
roun'  his  tap  he  gathers,  Nicholson  Poet.  IVts.  (1814)  83,  ed.  1897. 

4.  The  tip. 

Ayr.  The  Deil  about  his  tail  did  fling.  Upon  its  tap  there  was 
a  sting.  Ballads  and  Sngs.  (1846-7)  I.  99.  Gall.  The  tap  o'  her 
nose  an"  her  chin  amaist  met,  Scott  Gleanings  (1881)  65.  Dev. 
A  toe  tap,  a  nose  tap,  Horae  Snbsea'vae  (1777J  427. 

5.  The  top  of  a  stag's  horn. 

w.Som.'  A  large,  heavy  deer,  with  two  upon  top  on  each  side, 
IVellington  IVily.  News  {Aug.  19,  1886  . 

6.  A  tuft,  esp.  the  tuft  on  the  head  of  a  fowl ;  a  tuft  of 
hair;  the  knob  of  wool,  &c.  which  finishes  oft"  a  woollen 
cap.     Cf.  toppin(g. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  A  head  like  a  heather  tap,  Scott  St.  Ronan  (1824) 
ii.     Cai.'     Ayr.  Service  Nolandums  (1890)  77. 

7.  A  fir-cone. 

Fif.  The  fir-cones,  or  taps,  that  lay  thick  on  their  beds,  turned 
out  their  russet  recesses  to  the  birstling  sun,  Colville  Vernac. 
(1899)  II. 

8.  A  ceiling. 

w.Yks.  (J.W.)     n.Lin.i  '  Th'  room  top,'  '  th'  kitchen  top.' 

9.  A  hill. 

Per.  The  Ochil  taps  cam'  back  to  view,  Haliburton  Ocliil  Idylls 
(1891)  13.  Edb.  Hills  are  variously  named,  according  to  their 
magnitude,  as  .  .  .  Craig,  Fell,  Top,  Pennecuik  Wks.  (1715')  50, 
ed.  1815.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  We'n  com'd  o'er  th'  top,  Told  by 
Fire,  22. 

10.  The  body  of  a  dress. 

Glo.Ican  make  my  own  tails,  but  I  can't  manage  the  tops  ^F.P.T. ). 
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11.  Ohs.  That  part  of  the  spinning-wheel  which  held  the 
flax  ;  the  quantity  of  flax  put  on  the  '  rock'  at  a  time. 

Sc.  A  troch,  a  trencher,  and  a  tap.  Chambers  Siigs.  (1829^  II. 
351.  Ayr.  When  the  fatal  sister  spins,  Johnie,  I  steal  the  life-lint 
Irae  her  tap,  Boswell  Poet.  Wh.  (1803 1  119,  ed.  1871.     Nhb.' 

12.  A  sliver  of  wool  ready  for  spinning  ;  the  best  part  of 
wool  after  combing  ;  a  bundle  of  spun  wool. 

w.Yks.  'Top'  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the  condition  of 
wool  after  being  washed,  carded,  or  combed,  and  ready  for 
spinning  into  j'arn,  Cudworth  IVoislciiopolis  (1888)  29;  (E.G.) 
■w.Som.'  Usually  weighing  about  28  lb.  At  present  the  word  is 
applied  to  the  bundles  of  combed  wool  from  the  machine — hand 
combing  having  been  quite  superseded.  Dev.,  Cor.  The  worsted 
was  spun  into  tops  (R.  H.H.). 

13.  A  coal-mining  term  :  the  portion  of  coal  that  has  been 
'  kirved  '  and  '  nicked,'  and  is  ready  to  be  blasted  or 
wedged  down. 

N.Cy.'  Nhb.  For  if  maw  top  comes  badly  doun,  Wilson  Pitman  s 
Pay  (1843)  13;  Nhb.i 

14.  A  mining  term  :  the  halo  which  appears  above  the 
flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  indicating  the  presence  of  gas 
or  fire-damp  in  the  air.  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Diir.  Greenwell 
Coat  Tr.  CI.  led.  1888).    Cum.*        15.  A  fruit-tree. 

Chs.' ;  Cbs.3  '  Why  do  you  not  grow  potatoes?'  'Au  canna 
have  tops  and  bottoms  as  well,  and  tops  pee  best.' 

16.  A  term  of  endearment  for  a  child.    Hrf.' 

17.  pi.  The  best  sheep  or  lambs  of  a  flock. 

Sth.  When  the  spring  sortings  take  place,  the  well-bred  mids 
and  paleys  are  generally  found  to  have  advanced  themselves  to 
the  lops,  Farm  Repoiis  { 1 832  81.   Nhb.',  Cum.' « (s. v.  Draft-sheep). 

18.  Obs.   The  surface  of  milk  ;  cream.    Cf.  topping,  9. 
Gall.  The  milk  was  suppet,  taps  and  a',  Nicholson  Pod.  JFts. 

(1814)  116,  cd.  1897. 

19.  V.  In  phr.  {i)  lo  fop  and  but,  (2)  —  and  fail,  to  cut  off 
the  tops  and  roots  of  turnips,  carrots,  &c.,  for  storing,  or 
of  potatoes  for  setting  ;  to  trim  gooseberries  for  cooking  ; 

(3)  —  I'g^'^t  'o  snuff  a  candle. 

(i)  Shr.'  (2)  n.Cy.  Hunter  Georgical  Essays  (1803)  I.  421. 
ne.Lin.  (ES.  \  War.^^^^  w.Wor.',  se.Wor.',  s.Wor.'  Shr.'  'Er's 
workin'  i'  the  filds  now,  toppin'  an'  tailin'  turniits  ;  Shr. 2,  Hrf.', 
Glo.  (A.B.),  Glo.i,  Oxf.i  MS.  add.,  e.An.'     (3)  e.Yks.' 

20.  A  rick-building  term:  to  slope  the  rick  ready  for 
thatching.    Oxi.^  MS.  add.        21.  To  snuff  a  candle. 

s.Sc.  We  canna  tak  oor  fingers  afore  the  minister  to  top  the 
candle,  Wilson  Tales  (1836)  II.  167.  Nhb.  The  candle  Iresh 
to\>p'd,  Advice  to  t/ie  Advised  {1803)  i.  vi.Yks.  Piper  Dial.  S/irffield 
(1824}.  ne.Lan.',  s.Chs.'  Shr.'  Jest  lop  that  candle, — it's  got  a 
wick  as  lung  as  a  fortnit.  Dor.  (W. C.  c.  1750). 
22.  To  lop  off  the  top  branches  in  pruning  a  hedge  ;  to 
cut  off  the  leaves  and  fibrous  roots  of  turnips.  N.I.', 
s.Chs.'  23.  A  golfing  term  :  to  hit  the  ball  above  its 
centre.  Sc.  {Jam.  Siippl.)  24.  To  lead  off,  as  in  a  dance. 
Frf.  The  ball  is  now  opened,  douce  old  Provost  Binnie  topping 
the  first  dance  with  Lady  Auchterhouse  for  a  partner,  LowsoN 
Oiiid/ollow  (1890)  61. 

25.  Obs.  To  walk  in  style  ;  to  parade. 

Abd.  At  Billingsg.ite,  and  such  as  that.  Where  bucks  and  maids 
go  toppin',  Cock  Stiai>ts  (1810)  II.  126. 

26.  With  out:  lo  finish  building  the  top  of  a  stack. 
n.Yks.  He's  topt  out  his  stack  (I.W.). 

27.  With  up:  to  complete  the  top  of  a  stack;  hence  to 
end,  finish  off,  esp.to  finish  off  a  meal;  to  finish  fattening 
bullocks  ;  in  gen.  coUoq.  use. 

Yks.  Running  wild  all  at  once,  an'  then  topping  up  wi'  going 
to  place,  Taylor  Miss  Miles  (1890)  xiv.  s.Lan.' Aw'll  top-up  wi' 
a  sope  o'  rum.  Chs.'  Midi.  At  the  '  Plough '  toppin'  oop,  Bartram 
People  Cloploii  {i8<)-i)  zg.  nw.Der.',  Not.  (J.H.B.  s. Not.  Isn't  it 
time  yer  begun  to  top  up?  There's  on'y  three  loads  more 
(J.P.K.).  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  I  shall  send  her  to  school  for  anuther 
quarter,  then  she'll  be  toppcdup.  Them  folier  fat  beas'  'II  be 
toppcd-up  c'  anuther  fo'tnit.  seXln.  (J.T.B.),  s.Wor. '  Shr.'  Yo' 
muii  get  some  rushes  an'  top-up  the  stack,  it's  too  flat  — we  sha'n 
a  the  clover  spiled.  Hrf.*  Glo.  (A.B.) ;  Glo.'  Our  vokcs  lopped 
up  the  last  rick  this  marnin',  picked  enough  to  slab  a  crow.  Brks.' 
Atcr  roast  be  af  an'  plum  puddcn  us  tapped-up  wi'  zomc  good 
Stilton  chazc.  Nrf.  We  put  the  two  loads  inter  the  middle  of  the 
slack.  .  .  'Are  you  going  to  top  her  up  now?'  my  chummy  says, 
Eherson  Son  of  Fens  (1892)  149.    c. Nrf.  Marshall  A'/<»-.  £'fo«. 


(1787).  Hmp.' We'll  top  up  the  rick  afore  night.  I.W.' ;  I.W.« 
If  we  plaays  in  inayct,  we  sholl  top  up  the  rick  to-night.  I'll  hay 
a  little  bil  o'  apple  pudden,  jest  to  top  up  wi'.  Som.  The  rhick 
lopp'd  oop  an'  thatch'd,  I-eith  Lemon  l^erbeiia  (1895'  67. 

28.  With  up:  a  ploughing  term :  to  plough  a  fresh  furrow 
on  each  side  of  the  'veering-out'  furrow.     Wil.' 

29.  adj.  Excellent;  in  good  condition  ;  first-rate.  Also 
used  advb. 

Sc.  That's  tap  yill  (Jam.).  Frf.  I  brought  them  tight  and  top, 
MoRisoN  Poems  (1790)  13.  Edb.  The  fisher-wives  will  get  lop- 
livin.  Fergusson  Porms{l^^3)  125,  cd.  1785.  N.Cy.'  w.Nbb.  It 
is  believed  that  if  the  first  parings  arc  buried  under  an  ash  tree 
the  child  will  turn  out  a  '  top  singer,'  Henderson  FlkLoie  (1879)  i. 
Cum.'  Top  lad  [Good  boy!  an  interjection  of  encouragement 
to  a  boyl ;  Cum.*  Wm.  Ise  a  lop  hand  at  ajig  an  a  reel,  Wheeler 
Dial.  1,1790)  37. 

30.  prep.   Upon.    Cf.  atop. 

w.Som.'  Short  for  '  upon  the  top  of.'  'Where's  the  kay  o'  the 
poun'-'ouse?  I  lef'm  tap  the  shilf  day  inornin'.'  Dev.  Wat  made 
Jan  tha  moasl  avraid  Wis  wan  cow  stannin  tap  hur  haid,  Wile, 
lite  as  velhcrs,  lap  tha  groun  Zix  pigs  wis  dancin  aul  aroun, 
Nathan  Hogg  Pott.  Lett.    ed.  1865)  57.     nw.Dev.' 

TOP,  see  Tope,  v.,  Towp. 

TOPE,  s*.'  Nrf.  Dev.  Cor.  [top.]  The  wren,  Tro^-Zo- 
dytes  parvuliis. 

Nrf.  SwAiNSON  Birds  (1885)  35.  Dev.  Reports  Provinc.  (1887). 
Cor.  RoDD  Birds  1 1880)  315. 

TOPE,  V.  and  sb.^    Obs.    Sc.  (Jam.)    Also  in  form  top. 

1.  V.  To  oppose. 

Argyle  lopes  this  nomination,  as  of  a  man  unmeet,  Baillie 
Lett.  (1775)  1-  329- 

2.  sb.   In  phr.  in  tops  with,  in  opposition  to. 

The  world  was  in  tops  with  Christ's  Church,  having  hatred 
against  his  people,  Durham  Revelation  (1739)  xi. 

TOPE,  see  Towp. 

TOPER,  sb.  Nrf  [top3(r).]  The  dog-fish,  Galeus 
vulgaris. 

A  young  toper,  a  fish  belonging  to  the  shark  family, . .  grows  to  a 
length  of  three  or  four  (ect,  E.  Evening  News{Aug.  3, 1889)  3,  col.  i. 

TOPIN,  sec  Topping. 

TOPIT,  sb.  Nhb.  Dun  [to-pit.]  An  iron  instrument 
used  in  boring  ;  see  below. 

Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  Like  a  single  brace-head,  but  much  smaller. 
It  is  screwed  into  the  top  rod  and  the  runner  is  fixed  under  it  in 
lifting  the  rods  with  the  jack-roll,  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1888). 

TOPHN-BAR,  sb.  Cum.  The  removable  top-bar  of  a 
field  gate. 

(E.W.P.);  Ayetan'toplin'bar, RAWNSLEY.Romi/^r'iA'bfe-W.  i. 

TOPMER,  adj.  and  sb.    Cum.  Wm.  Yks.    [to-pmafr).] 

1.  adj.  The  compar.  of '  top.'  Cum.,  Wm.  (M.P.),  w.Yks. 
(J.W.)  2.  sb.  The  top  one  ;  the  one  above  the  other  ; 
esp.  used  in  wrestling. 

Cum.'  Whether  hand  will  ta  lack — T'topmer  or  I'lowmer?  (s.v. 
Ncevy-nack) ;  Cum."  Wm.  He  twisted  roond  and  fell  t'topmer 
(B.K.).     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

TOPPED,^/.  Cum.  Ken.  [topt.]  \.  Im^hr .  lopped 
up,  of  sound  mind. 

Ken.  He  aint  quite  lopped  up,  ye  know  (W.F.S. V 

2.  Comb.  Topped-boots,  high  boots  reaching  up  to  the 
knees. 

Cum.  Whipping  his  brown  lopp'd  boots,  Gilpin  Pop.  Poetry 
(1875)  232. 

TOPPER,  s/).  Yks.  [to-pa(r).]  A  long  screed  of  larch 
fir.    e.Yks.  (C.F.I 

TOPPERMOST.arfj/. and  «(//.   Won  Dor.    [topamast] 

1.  adv.  Uppermost. 

w.Wor.  A  knowd  hur'd  come  roight  soide  loppermost  sooner  or 
laater,  S.  1iz\vc\iM\r  N.  Hamilton  (1875)  HI.  277. 

2.  adj.   Highest;  leading. 

Dor.  When  Pa'son  St.  Cleevc  married  this  homespun  woman  the 
loppermost  folk  wouldn't  speak  to  his  wife.  Hardy  Tower  (i&6a)  i. 

TOPPEST,  adj.  Yks.  Lan.  Pern.  Also  in  forms  topst 
Lan. ;  toptest  Pcm.  [to'pist.]  Topmost ;  fig.  greatest ; 
most  wonderful. 

w.Yks.  I  "loppest  house  i'  I'yard,  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (May  13, 
1899'.  Lan.  He  made  111'  topst  leatherycd  of  hissel'  ut  ever 
Iheau  sce'd,  Brierlev  Red  Wind.  (i868)  82.  s.Pem.  (W.M.M.)  ; 
Laws  Litlle  Eng.  (i888)  421. 

C  c  2 
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TOPPILOW,  sb.  e.Yks.i  A  blaze  ;  a  bright  flame. 
See  Lilly-low(e. 

Only  used  in  the  children's  saying.  '  Lillilow,  toppilow,  stand 
ower  end,'  addressed  to  a  blazing  fire,  MS.  add.  (T.H.) 

TOPPIN(G,  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  written  topin  Lan.  ;  toppen  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ir. ;  and  in 
forms  tappen  Sc.  In;  tappin  Sc.  (Jam.);  tawpen  N.I.' 
[to'pin  ;  ta'pin.]  1.  The  crest  of  feathers  on  the  head 

of  a  bird  ;  a  horse's  forelock  ;  a  curl  of  hair,  esp.  on  the 
forehead  or  top  of  the  head  ;  the  hair  in  front  of  the  head, 
hence  the  whole  head  of  hair;  a  wig. 

Feb.  His  bonnet  .  .  .  has  tappin  either  nane,  Lhitoiin  Green 
(1685)  154,  ed.  1817.  Dmf.  (Jam.)  s.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  (1890). 
N.Cy.',  Nhb.i,  Dur.i,  Lakel.=  Cum.  Thrast  his  fingers  twice  up 
through  his  toppin  an  yance  through  his  side-locks,  Sargisson 
Joe  Scoap  {i%%i\  129;  Cum.si  Wni.  The  barber  cut  his  toppin 
(B.K.).  n.Yks.12;  n.Yks."  Sha  teeak  him  byv  t'topping  an' 
shuv'd  him  inli  t'hollin  bush.  e.Yks.i  Thoo's  a  sthrange  rough 
toppin  ti-day.  ni.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  Anto  dunnot  mind  I'll  hev  hod 
o  thy  toppin";  w.Yks, ^^5  Lan.  Yo  looken  fawse  enough,  sittin' 
there  like  a  row  o'  poll  parrots  wi'  yor  white  toppins,  Clegg 
David's  Loom  (1894)  158;  Lan.',  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.', 
m.Lan.i  s.Lan.' Hoo  laid  howd  o' mi  toppin'.  I  Ma.  A  hen  with 
a  toppin,  Brown  Yarns  (1881)  37,  ed.  1889.  Der.  Won  little  chap 
tutchin  his  toppin,  Robinson  Sni«";>'  Twilcher  {i&io)  g.  nw.Der.i, 
Not.  (W.H.S.),  ne.Lin.l,  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.),  Wor.  (J.R.W.) 

Hence  (i)  lo  cany  a  grey  toppin,  plir.  to  become  old  ;  (2) 
to  comb  or  coiil  one's  toppin,  phr.  to  beat  one  ;  to  '  pull  one 
over  the  coals' ;  (3)  Toppined, //i/.  adj.  crested. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  He'll  never  carry  a  grey  toppin'  wheani,  30.  (2) 
n.Yks.2  I'll  coul  your  topping,  ra.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Else  ahr  Marthar 
'ull  comb  ma  mi  toppin  when  aw  get  hoam,  Hartley  Clock  Aim. 
(1874)  43.  (3)  s.Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Tappit).  Gall.  She  set  a  couple 
of  them  [eggs]  beneath  a  braw  tappend  hen  to  clock,  Mactaggart 
Kncycl.  (1824)  286,  ed.  1876,  Wgt.  The  pride  o'  his  heart  was  a 
white  tappent  hen,  Saxon  G«//.  Gossip  (1878)  182.  N.I.^  w.Yks. • 
A  toppin'd  hen.     ne.Lan.' 

2.  The  top  of  the  head;  the  head. 

Dmf.  Forbid  that  thy  infernal  crown  Sud  e'er  grace  Bauldy's 
tappen,  Quinn  Healher  Lintie  (1863)  253.  Gall.  Wi'  frills  and 
feathers  on  his  tappin',  Nicholson  Poet.  Wks.  (1814I  91,  cd. 
1897.  S.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  (iSgo).  w.Yks.  Eccles  Leeds  Ohn. 
(1879)  12;  w.Yks. 2  Lan.  They  coiildno'  ha'  getten  a  scalp  off  my 
toppin,  chus  how,  Yi■R\^^■Lf.\  Abo' th-Yate  Yankeeland  (1885)  xvi. 
Der.2  ne.Lin.  Generally  of  a  fowl  or  bird,  applied  humorously  to 
children  (E.S.). 

3.  Oi.s.   A  knob  of  worsted  on  the  top  of  a  cap. 

w.Sc.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  My  father's  thrown  his  bonnet  in  the  pot ! ! 
It's  buried  here  amang  the  sweens,  sae  clean.  That  nought  o't 
but  the  t,ippin's  to  be  seen.  Black  Falls  of  Clyde  (1806)  108, 

Hence  Tappinless,  adj.,  obs.,  without  a  tassel  or  knob. 

Feb,  Sae  concealed,  by  dirt  a  crust  For  tappinless  it's  [a  cap] 
taen,  Linloun  Green  ,1685)  154,  ed.  1817. 

4.  A  ball,  fish,  bird,  or  other  ornament  put  on  the  top  of 
a  stack.     n.Lin.'        5.  The  top-stone  of  a  wall.    w.Yks.^ 

6.  A  high  hill.      n.Yks."  Roseberry  topping.  Blakey  topping. 

7.  Turf  cut  with  the  herbage  on  ;  a  sod  taken  from  the 
surface  of  a  common. 

Cum.'*  Lan.  Folk  hed  greavvt  toppins  an'  spreead  'em  to  dry, 
Piketah  Forness  Flk.  (1870)  6,  in  Prevost  Gl.  (1899).  n.Lan.', 
ne.Lan.' 

8.  The  last  process  in  dyeing.  w.Yks.  (J.G.)  9.  pi. 
The  second  skimmings  of  milk. 

e.An.'  Suf.  A  noggin'  of  toppings,  as  the  second  skimmings 
were  called,  being  set  now  aside  for  tea,  the  rest  reserved  for 
churning,  Betham-Edwards  Mock  Beggars'  Hall  (1902)  17. 

10.  The  finest  kind  of  bran ;  also  bran  and  mill-sweepings 
ground  together. 

War.3,  Oxf.i,  Brks.i,  Hrap.  (H.C.M.B.)  Wil.  Would  not  even 
fatten  a  pig,  because  it  cost  a  trifle  of  ready  money  for  '  toppings  ' 
or  meal,  Jefferies  Hodge  (1880)  I.  122  ;  Wil.' 

11.  Comp.  (i)  Topping-butter,  butter  made  from  the 
second  skimmings  of  milk  ;  (2)  -fat,  (3)  -grease,  pomatum  ; 
(4)  -mow,  see  below  ;  (5)  -peat,  turf  cut  with  the  herbage 
on  ;  (6)  -pot,  obs.,  an  allowance  of  beer  given  in  harvest- 
time,  when  a  mow  was  filled  to  the  very  top. 

(i)  Suf.  RAiNniRD  Agric.  (1819)  301,  ed.  1849.  (a)  Lan.  A  bit 
o'  loppin-fat  for  thi  yurc,  Wauoii  Heather  (ed.  Milner)  II.  267  ; 


Lan.i,  s.Lan."  (3)  s.Lan.'  (4)  n.Lan.  'What's  topping  mow!' 
scd  judge.  '  It's  t'topping  mow,"  sed  t'lad,  A'.  Lonsdale  Mag. 
(Jan.  1867')  270.   (5)Cum.i  =  *   (6) e.Cy.  (Hall.)  Hmp.  Holloway. 

[1.  pe  tayl  &  his  toppyng  twynnen  of  a  sute,  Gawayne 
(c.  1360)  192.] 

TOPPINGLY,  adv.  and  adj.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Also  written  toppenly  N.Cj'.' ;  toppinly  Cum.  Wm. 
[topinli.]  1.  adv.  Excellently.  w.Yks.'  2.  adj.  In 
excellent  condition  ;  in  good  health  ;  in  a  superior  way. 

N.Cy.'  He's  toppenly  to-day.     Cum.,  Wm.  (M.P.),  w.Yks.' 

TOPPLE,!'. and s*.  Sc. Yks. Lan. Nhp.War. e.An. Hmp. 
Also  in  forms  touple  n.Yks." ;  towple  ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.' 
[topi.]  1.  V.  In  comb.  Topple-tail,  (i)  to  turn  head 
over  heels ;  a  boy's  term.  s.Lan.' ;  (2)  a  somersault. 
e.Lan.'  2.  Phr.  (i)  to  topple  over  on  end,  to  fall  when 
standing  upright ;  (2)  —  over  tail(s,  (a)  to  turn  head  over 
heels  ;  (b)  to  double,  as  money  at  compound  interest ;  (3) 
—  tip  tail,  see  (2,  a). 

(1)  w.Yks.^  (2,0)  e.Yks.' Jack  rolled  doon  hill,  an  towpled 
ower  tail,  Nicholson  Flk.  Sp.  (1889)  96  ;  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.^  Let's 
see  thee  topple-ower-taals,  Tom.  War.  (J.R.W.)  (i)  ne.Yks.' 
(3)  w.Yks.  Yks.  IVkly.  Post  (}it]y  17,  1897). 

3.  To  sway  and  totter  and  then  fall  over.     Sc.  (A.W.), 
n.Yks." 

4.  To  turn  head  over  heels.    e.An.'    Hmp.  Holloway. 
Hence  Toppler,  sb.  a  tumbler ;    one  who  throws  his 

heels  over  his  head. 

s.An.'  Nrf.  Some  on  'em  wor  luking  at  topplers  and  men 
twistering  thelrselves  into  all  mander  o'  forms,  Spilling  Molly 
Mi'ggs  (1902)  87. 

5.  With  over  :  to  sell  for  double  the  cost  price  ;  esp.  used 
of  sheep  and  cattle.    Cf  tipple,  7. 

Nhp.'  That  was  a  capital  bargain,  it  toppled  over.  War.''  Yes, 
I  did  pretty  smartish  with  them  ship  ;  they  every  one  toppled 
over.     e.An.' 

6.  sb.   In  co;«6.  Topple-crowned,  ofahen  :  crested.  Suf. 
TOPPY,  sb.  and  ad/.    Sc.  Irel.  Shr.  Dev.  Cor.    Also  in 

form  tappy  Sc.  Ir.     [topi;   ta'pi.]  1.  sb.  A  crested 

hen  ;  also  in  comp.  'Toppy-hen.     Cf  tappit. 

Ir.  She's  got  Toppy's  egg  in  the  windy,  Baklow  East  unto 
IFt's<  (1898)  239.  Ant.  Did  you  see  the  wee  tappy  hen  ?  Ballymena 
Obs.  (1892). 

2.  A  bush  of  hair  brushed  straight  up  from  the  forehead. 
Cor."        3.  The  crown  of  a  child's  head. 

Abd.  Warm  him  frae  the  tae  to  tappie,  Cadenhead  Bon-Accord 
(1853)  252. 

4.  adj.  Of  a  plant :  making  a  fine  show  on  the  top. 
Shr.'  'Yore  garrits  an  inions  looken  well,  John.'     'Aye,  but  I 

doubt  they  bin  on'y  toppy '  (s.v.  But). 

5.  Bright,  cheerful,  well. 

Dev.  She  looks  toppier  to-day  (H.S.H.). 

TOPSOME,  f7r^'.    n.Yks."    [to'pssm.]      1.  Uppermost. 

2.  Fig.   Overbearing, 'uppish.'     Aninclintobeabittopsome. 

TOPST,  TOPSY-TEERY,  see  Toppest,  Tapsalteerie. 

TOPSY-TURVY,  adv.  Nhp."  In  phr.  topsy-turvy 
Moses  IVebster,  used  of  things  in  disorder. 

TOPTEST,  see  Toppest. 

TOPTIRE,  sb.  Cum.  Also  in  form  taptire  Cum.'" 
Uneasiness  ;  a  great  disturbance  ;  a  towering  passion. 

Cum.' ;  Cum."  He  keept  hoos  i'  toptire. 

TO-PUT,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Abd.  (Jam.)  Anything 
unnecessarily  or  incongruously  superadded,  esp.  any 
fictitious  addition  to  a  true  narrative. 

TO-PUTTER,  .s6.  Sc.  (Jam.)  One  that  holds  another 
to  work.  '  111  workers  are  aye  gude  to  putters,'  Prov. 

TOR,  sb.  Obs.  w.Yks."  A  cheap  knife.  Cf.  tor- 
mentor, 2. 

'  Run  steel  tors.'  This  is  believed  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  a 
cheap  knife,  formerly  made,  called  a  tormentor. 

TOR,  TOR,  sec  Tare,  .s6.',  Tir(r. 

TORABLE,  adv.  Brks.  Cor.  [torsbl.]  Tolerably; 
a  dial,  form  of  tolerable.'     Cor.^    Cf  tarble.  Hence 

Torrablish,  adj.  tolerable,  pretty  well ;  also  used  advb. 

Brks.  We  both  be  torrablish,  'ceptin'  'tis  fur  colds,  Hayden 
Hound  our  Vill.  (1901)  211. 

TORACKLY,  TORBARY,  see  Toreckly,  Turbary. 
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TORCAN,  sb.    I. Ma.    [t^ksn.]    A  suflbcating  fume. 

I  can't  sit  in  the  room  with  (lie  lorcan  from  that  chimney,  it 
wants  sweeping  (S.M.), 

TORCH,  J'.  Suf.  [t^t;.]  With  «/>:  of  clouds:  to  roll 
upwards  in  heavy  smoke-like  masses. 

Law,  how  them  clouds  torch  up,  we  shall  ha  rain  (Hall.). 
e.Suf.  (F.H.') 

TORCHEL,  V.     Obs.    Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Torne).  1.  To 

pine  away;  to  relapse  into  disease  ;  to  die.  Sc.,  Rxb.  Cf 
torfle.      2.  To  draw  back  from  a  design  or  purpose,  l^xb. 

TORD,  see  Turd. 

TOR(E,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  The  pommel  of  a 
saddle. 

Sc.  A  horse  he  never  doth  bestride  Without  a  pistol  at  each 
side  :  And  without  other  two  before.  One  at  either  saddle  tore, 
CoLViL  Mock  Poem  (1681)  I.  41  Jam).  n.Sc.  And  on  the  tor  o' 
her  saddle  A  courtly  bird  to  sweetly  sing,  Bl-chan  Ballads  (1828) 
I.  219,  ed.  1875.  Fif.  Morton  Cyclo.  ylgiic.  (1863).  Gall.  O'er 
saddle  tore  the  waters  roar,  And  dim  their  jacks  0'  steel,  Denniston 
Craigiiildey  (1832)  68. 

[Gael,  lorr,  a  hill  of  conic  form  ;  a  heap  (Macbain).] 
TORE,  V.     Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Dcr.     Also  written  toar 
n.Lan.'  c.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  ;  and  in  form  tow'r  Lan.     [to3(r).] 

1.  To  try  hard  ;  to  plod  or  struggle  on  under  difficulties; 
to  manage  just  to  exist ;  to  persevere  ;  gen.  used  with  on. 

w.Yks. '  Heaw's  thi  mother  V  'Oh.  hoo  keeps  toring  on  as  weel 
ashoocon'(D.L.).  Lan  Ivitawnswers,  we  kon  toaroji  till  I  woven 
my  wough  an  peese  eawt.  Walker  I'lebeiaii  Pol.  1  1796)  11,  ed. 
1801  ;  We  tow'rt  on  six  week— thinking  aitch  day  wur  th'  last, 
Gaskell  M.  Ballon  (1848J  iv ;  Lan.',  n.Lan.',  e.Lnn.'  s.Lan.' 
This  is  no'  livin',  it's  nobbo'  torein'-on.  Chs.'  '  Have  you  welly 
finished!'  '  No,  bur  aw'm  toring  on.'  s.Chs.' We  san  tore  on 
wi'  the  borm-dumplin.     Der.°,  nw.Dcr. ' 

2.  To  pull  one  through  ;  to  tide  over  a  difficulty. 
s.Chs.'  Ahy  shaa)nu  baik  tin  Sefurdi;  wi)n  aa-rdli  bred  unuT 

tu  laast,  bur  ah)l  mai'  0  baurm  diimplin  tii  toar  us  on. 

[Cp.  ON.  lonr,  to  lounge,  linger  (Vigfusson).] 

TORE,  see  Toar. 

TORECKLY,  at/v.  I. Ma.  Lin.  Nrf  Som.  Cor.  Also  in 
forms  tereckly  n.Lin.';  torackly  w.Soni.' ;  toreckoly 
Nrf ;  torectly  LMa.  [tarekli.]  Acorruption  of 'directly' ; 
presently.     Cf  thereckly. 

I. Ma.  The  other  cry  was  in  his  heart  torectly,  BitowN  Doctor 
(1887I  83.  n.Lin.'  Nrf.  We'll  have  it  ready  toreckoly,  Spilling 
Giles's  Trip  (1872)  31.  w.Som.'  (s.v.  To\  Cor.  Granny  did  give 
one  groan,  and  died  to-rcckly.  A'.  &  Q.  (1871)  4th  S.  viii.  333. 

TORED,  TOREETS,  see  Tear,  v.\  Torights. 

TORE,  TORFEL,  see  Toff,  sA.^  Torfle. 

TORFER,  t/.    Cum.    [torfar.]      1.  To  die.    Cf  torfle. 

Cum.' ;  Cum.*  He  gat  moyder't  in  a  snow-storm  and  torfer't. 
2.  To  fail ;  to  be  defeated.     Cum.'* 

TORFET,  V.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Also  in  forms 
torfert  Lakcl.*;  torfit  Wm.  [torfat.]  1.  To  fall  down 
from  exhaustion  ;  to  faint  ;  to  die.     Cf.  torfle. 

N.Cy.2,    Nhb.    (K.)      Lakel.2    Ah's   paan    to  torfert  Ah's  flait 
Cum.'"    Wm.  (J.M.M.)  ;  I  shall  torfit  before  night  (B.K.). 
2.  To  fail ;  to  give  in  ;  to  be  defeated.     Cum.'* 

TORFLE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Also  written  torfel  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Cum.'" 
Wm.  n.Lan.';  and  in  forms  torhl  w.Yks.'*  ;  turflen.Yks.- 
m.Yks.'     [toTfl  ;  tarfl.]  1.  v.  To  pine  away,  decline 

in  health  ;  to  fall  into  disease  ;  to  die.    Cf.torchel,  torfer, 
torfet,  torple. 

Sc.  SiBBALD  Gl.  (1802).  Slk.  Better  be  feared  in  time  than  tor- 
felled  for  ever,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  300,  ed.  i866.  Rxb.  (Jam.i, 
N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  w.Dur.',  Cum.'"  Cum.,  Wm.  Nicolson  (16771 
Trans.  R.  Soc.  Lit.  (1868)  IX.  n.Yks.  Ah  think  he's  gannin  11 
torfle  (T.K.).  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  Tlirec  stirl;s  an  a  Scotch  runt 
torfill'd  autogithcr  ;  w.Yks.'  Shool  nivver  get  better  ;  shod  lorfii 
yet.     n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.' 

Hence  Torfly,  adj.  failing  in  health. 
n.Yks.  That  hen  Iceaks  varry  torfly  (I.W.). 

2.  To  founder  ;  to  fall. 

N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  n.Yks.'  They  all  turfl'd  together  [the  whole  con. 
ccrn  fell  to  the  ground). 

3.  To  over-exert  oneself;  to  tire  out. 
w.Yks.*  Am  ommast  torfild  wi'  me  long  wauak. 


4.  To  toss  about. 

Sc.  1  am  torfellet  up  an'  down  as  the  locust,  Riddell  Ps.  f  1857) 
cix.  23.  Rxb.  Their  ringlets  .  .  .  fluttered  ...  as  if  they  had  Been 
lorfelled  wi'  the  weather,  Riddell  Poet.  IVks.  (ed.  1871)  U.  166. 

5.  To  drawback  from  any  undertaking;  to  turn  cowardly; 
to  be  defeated. 

Slk.  Flcechyt  Eleesabctt  noore  to  let  us  torfell  in  the  warctyme 
ofowir  raik,  Hogg  7'n/«(i838;  109,  ed.  1866.  Rxb.  (Jam.),  Cam.'* 
n.Yks.*  He  turfl'd  on't. 

6.  sb.  The  state  of  being  unwell ;  a  declining  state  of 
health.     Rxb.  (Jam.) 

TORFY,  adj.  n.Yks.'  [toTfi.]  Complaining,  pining, 
w'caring  away. 

TORIE,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Also  written  tory ;  and  in 
forms  torrie,  torry  (Jam.),     [to'ri ;  toTi.]  \.  sb.  The 

grub   of  the  daddy-longlegs,  Tipiila  oleracea;   an  insect 
that  consumes  grain. 

BnfT.  It  also  fosters  that  destructive  animal  called  the  Tory  ;  for 
that  insect,  whether  it  be  generated  from  the  corrupted  dung,  or 
be  pruduced  by  the  indisposition  of  the  soil,  or  whatever  be  their 
origin,  experience  teachelh  that  drought  infallibly  preservcth  them 
and  nourisheth  them.  Practice  of  Farmers  in  Bch.  (1735)  39,  in 
Ague.  Sum.  47,  Append.  (Jam.)  ;  Bnff.' 

Henee  (i)  Torie-eat,  •'.  of  land  :  to  be  eaten  by  the 
'  torie  ' ;  see  below  ;  (2)  Torie-worm,  sb.  the  hairy  cater- 
pillar, the  grub-worm. 

(i)  n.Sc.  Poor  moorish  soil,  when  exhausted  by  cropping,  and 
appearing  pufl'cd,  and  very  bare,  having  only  scattered  tufts  of 
shaep's  fescue  Jam.}.  BnlT.  If  [the  soil]  be  inclined  to  torry  eat, 
it  should  be  turned  over  as  soon  as  the  plough  can  possibly  enter 
the  mould  after  frosty  weather,  Agric.  Sum.  (1*.) ;  Buff.*  (3) 
Abd.,  Rnf.  (Jam.) 

2.  V.  To  be  eaten  by  the  '  torie.' 

Bntr.'  The  leg's  beginiiin  t'  torie. 

TORIGHTS,  adv.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Not.  Oxf 
Brks.  Ess.  Sus.  LW.  Also  in  form  toreets  Nhb.'  L.tu.' 
s.Lan.'  [ta-rai'ts, -rl'ts.J  1.  Right,  straight,  in  order, 
neatly;  properly. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Nhb.'  Noo  Peg,  maw  bit  wife,  h.id  kept  a'  things  to 
reets,  RoBSON5»i'i.  o//)'"''('-d.  1870)  212.  v/.Yks  (J.W.)  Lan.' 
He'll  put  'em  to  reels  if  ony  body  coii.  s.Lan.'  He's  alius  wanlin' 
t'set  everybody  toreets.  nw.Der.',  Oxf.'  MS.  add.,  Brks.'  Ess. 
Clark  J.  A'oakcs  (1839)  st.  24  ;  Ess.' 
2.  Exactly,  completely,  perfectly. 

Not.  I  got  him  to-rights  (J.H.B.).  Sus.'  I  had  my  little  boy 
into  Lewes  to  get  his  likeness  taken  a  Saddad.iy,  and  the  man  took 
him  to-rights,  and  you'll  say  so  when  you  sees  it.  I.W.''  Taailor 
maade  me  a  pair  o'  trousers,  and  they  fits  torights. 

TORIOUS,  adf.  Cum.'  [torias.]  A  shortened  form 
of'  notorious.' 

TORK,  I'.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Also  written  torque. 
To  torture  or  give  pain  by  the  continued  infliction  of 
punctures,  pinching,  nipping,  or  scratching. 

[Cp.  Fr.  torqner,  to  writhe  (Cotgr.).] 

TORKEY,  sec  Turkey. 

TORM,  TORMAT,  see  Taum,  Turmit. 

TORMENT,  V.  and  sb.'  Sc.  Lin.  Oxf.  Brks.  Ken.  Dcv. 
Also  in  forms  tarnient  Oxf  Brks.;  turnient  n.Lin.' 
[torment ;    ta'ment,   tament.]  1.    v.    To    provoke, 

irritate,  vex. 

n.Lin.'  If  you  turment  them  w.isps  thaay'll  tang  jC.  s.Oxf.  I'll 
tarmenl'er  so,  she 'on't  keep  me  at'oine,  Rosemary  C/iiV/rcds  (1895) 
18.  Brks.  Havden  Thatched  Cottage  (1902)  306.  Nrf.  Poor  old 
Curly,  I  ha'  tormented  on  ycr,  hain't  I?  Longman's  Mag.  (Dec. 
1903)  158.     Ken.  (G.B.) 

Hence  Tornientatious,  adj.  troublesome. 

Gall.  Gin  he  [Adam]  was  as  useless  an'  tormentatlous  a  hound 
in  Paradise  itsel'  as  his  kind  are  unto  this  day,  he  gat  aff  far  ower 
cheap,  Crockett  Dark  0'  Moon  (1903)  45. 

2.  Obs.  To  sub-plough,  or  sub-hoe  ;  sec  below. 

Dev.  (Hall.)  n.Dev.  lormenting  is  performed  with  a  subplow 
of  many  shares,  which  are  fixed  in  a  triangular  frame,  supported 
by  wheels  )  these  shares  or  sub-hoes,  working  a  few  inches 
beneath  the  surface  .  .  .  separating  the  roots  of  weeds,  &C.,  Mar- 
shall/?»r.  Econ.  iv.Cy.  (1796)  I.  296. 

3.  sb.  I'ii;.  A  severe  pain. 

Sh.I.  I'm  hed  a  torment  i'  inc  hed,  Sometimes  I  wiss  'at  I  wis 
ded,  Sh.  IVcws  (Jan.  29,  1898). 
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4.  One  who  is  annoying,  irritating,  or  troublesome. 

n.Liii.'  What  a  turnient  thoo  art,  bairn  ;  I'd  raather  ride  bare 
back-side  to  Linc'n  up'n  a  fur-busk,  then  be  wi'in  a  mile  o'  thee. 

TORMENT,  sb."  m.Yks.'  [tament.]  A  shortened 
form  of  lit.  E.  '  tormentil.' 

TORMENTIL,  sb.  Shr.>  [ta-mentil.]  The  red  dead- 
nettle,  Laiiiiiim  purpiireum. 

TORMENTOR,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  War.  Dev.  Cor.  [toT-, 
t9'ment3(r.]  1.  An  implement  on  which  to  toast  ban- 
nocks, c&C. 

Ayr.  Toasting  an  oaten  bannock  on  a  pair  of  tormentors,  Galt 
Gil/iaize  {1823)  i;  The  horse-setter  withdrew  the  bannock  from 
the  ribs,  and  seeing  it  somewhat  scowthert  and  blackent  on  llie 
one  cheek,  he  took  it  off  the  tormentors,  and  scraped  it  with  them, 
and  blew  away  the  brown  burning,  ib, 

2.  A  cheap  knife.     w.Yks.°  (s.v.  Tors).     Cf.  tor. 

3.  The  seed  of  the  wild  rose,  Rosa  canina. 

War.3  So  called  because  of  a  trick  of  children,  and  occasionally 
of  older  folks,  to  drop  these  seeds  down  the  nape  of  the  neck  of 
the  person  to  be  tormented. 

4.  An  agricultural  implement  for  breaking  up  the  ground. 
Dev.   Scarifiers,  scufflers,  shims,  and  broad  shares,  of  various 

constructions,  called  by  the  general  name  of  tormentors,  are  much 
in  use  here,  Cooke  Topog.  Dev.  49.  n.Dev.  A  .  .  .  tichcrook,  an' 
tormentor,  Gude  when  vor  burn  tha  pile  'e  ventur',  Rock  Jim 
an'  Nell  (1867)  St.  72.     Cor.2 

TORMIT,  see  Turmit. 

"TORMOCHEL.si.  w.Yks.^  [t9'motJl.]  A  troublesome 
child.  'A  regular  tormochel.' 

TORMOIT,  sZ».  w.Yks.3  [t^'moit.]  .'A  dial,  form  of 
'  torment.' 

TORMUT,  TORN,  see  Turmit,  Turn,  sb.,  v. 

TORNBELLY,  56.  Sc  [tornbeli.]  A  herring  having 
its  belly  torn  open. 

Sh.I.  I  quote  to-day  :— Shetland  large  fulls,  34m  to  36m;  do. 
fulls,  32m  to  34m;  .  .  tornbellies,  20m  to  21m— all  in  bond,  Sli. 
Neivs  (Aug.  12,  iSgg"'.  ne.Sc.  They  .  .  .  pitched  the  individual 
herrings  into  different  heaps,  according  as  they  were  'full,' 
'spent,'  '  jnatties,'  or  '  tornbellies,'  Green  Goirioii/inven  (1887')  45. 

TORN-DOWN,  arfy.  and  si!>.  Sc  Lan.  Lin.  [torn-,t9n- 
dun.]        1.  adj.    Riotous,  boisterous,  disorderly. 

Lin.'  n. Lin, •  Said  of  children.  Thaax' was  as  torn-doon  a  lot 
o'  bairns  as  could  be,  alus  up  to  the'rgams.  He  is'nt  quarrelsum, 
not  at  all,  bud  he  is,  an*  I'll  saay  it  mysen.  a  straangc  torn-doon 
lad.  Well,  I  will  saay  I  was  th'  torndoonist  bairn  ther'  was  e' 
th'  lordship.  sw.Lin.'  She  never  see  such  torn-down  bairns  in 
her  life. 

2.  Reduced  in  circumstances. 

Rnf.  He  was  like  some  torn-doun  play  actor.  That  had  sung  for 
his  bread  thio'a  fair,  Barr  Poems  (1861)  119.     e.Lan.' 

3.  sb.   A  rough,  riotous  person. 

sw.Lin.*  He's  gotten  a  strange  torndown  sin'  he  went  to  school. 
TORNE,  sb.     Obs.     Sc.     A  tower. 

(Jam.);  Francisque-Michel  Lang.  (1882)427;  Tornes  I  sal 
bigg  fornenst  yo,  Waddell  Isaiali  (1871)  xxi.\.  4. 

[Swed.  /orii,  a  tower  (Widegren).] 

TORNEY,  sb.  and  v.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Der.  Som.  Dev.  and  Amer.  Also  written  turney  Cum.' 
s.Lan.'  nw.Der.'  Som.  ;  and  in  forms  torna,  turna  Cum.' 
[tarni,  ta  ni.]      1.  sb.   An  aphetic  form  of  '  attorney.' 

Ir.  There's  David  Curtin,  the  'torney.  the  cutest  man  in  all  the 
country  round,  Bodkin  Sliillclagh  (1902)  103.  Nhb. The awd  man 
was  feared  on  him  nar  the  finish,  and  sent  for  the  'torney, 
Graham  Red  Scaur  (i8g6)  198.  Cum.  It'll  [a  letter]  be  .  .  .  fra  a 
'turney  for  a  job  'at's  novvt  till  j'an's  credit,  Farrall  Betty  IVilson 
(i886j  18;  Cum.'  Wm.  But  the  d— 1  mead  lawj-ers  an'  tornies, 
Lonsdale  Mag.  (1820)  I.  512.  w.Yks.  From  tornies  and  lawyers, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us  !  Everett  Blacksmith  (cd.  1834)  156.  Lan. 
A  turney's  job's  abeaut  th'  most  safe  an'  seaund.  Clegg  Sketches 
(1895)  236.  m.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  nw.Der.'  Som.  Jennings  Dial. 
iv.Eng.  (1869).  Dev,  Us  went  into  'torney 's,  and  Granfer  an' 
'nother  ol'  man  an'  Mr.  Thimberley  did  a  sight  o'  writin'.  Ford 
Posllc  Farm  1899)  30.  [Amer.  Missus  Punk  an' the 'strict 'torney 
got  riled  at  that,  Llovd  Chronic  Loa/cr  (1901)  180.] 
2.  V.  To  act  as  an  attorney. 
Cum.  A  farmer,  speaking  of  a  well-to-do  lawyer,  said,  'he  must 
have  made  a  deal  o'  money  wi'  'turneying,'  N.  (f  Q.  (1888)  7th  S. 
v.  325  ;  Still  in  common  use,  ib.  vi.  149. 


TORPIT,  sb.  Obs.  Cld.  (Jam.)  A  corruption  of 
'  turpentine.' 

TORPLE,  V.  m.Yks.'  Also  in  form  turple.  [t9'pl ; 
ta'pl.]    Of  animals:  to  die.     Cf  torfle. 

TORPOT,s6.     Yks.    [t9pot.]    The  '  spell '  used  in  the 
game   of  '  knur   and  spell'  (q.v.).     w.Yks.  H//.v.  Courier 
(Julys,  1897). 
TORQUE,  see  Tork. 

TOR(R,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Stf  Der.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in 
form  tarr  Cor.'  [tor,  to(r).]  1.  A  high  rock  ;  a  pile  of 
rocks,  gen.  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  a  rocky  peak  ;  a  hill. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Edb.  Hills  are  variously  named  according  to  their 
magnitude  ;  as . . .  Top,  Drum,  Tor,  Pennecuik  IVks.  (1715)  50,  ed. 
1815.  Gall.  (A.W.)  Nhb.'  A  conical  hill.  Kirknewtoii  Tor  is 
the  chief  of  Newton  Tors.  '  The  towering  peaks  of  the  Tors, 
conical  hills,  the  highest  being  1,762  feet  above  sea  level,'  Hall 
Guide  GUndale  (1887)  6g.  ne.Stf.  Duignan  Place  Names  (190a) 
155.  Der.'  'Tor'  often  occurs  as  the  second  element  in  place- 
names  :  In  the  hundred  of  High  Peak- Chee  Tor,  near  Worm- 
hill,  .  .  Mam  Tor,  a  high  mountain  between  Castleton  and  Edale  ; 
...  in  the  wap.  of  Wirksworth — High  Tor,  Matlock  ;  Der.^ 
Som.  Glastonbury  Tor  (W. F. R.).  Dev.  The  peculiar  character 
of  the  moor  is  derived  from  its  granite  tors  ;  these  are  mostly 
found  on  the  summits  of  its  numerous  heights,  and  lie  piled, 
mass  on  mass,  in  horizontal  strata.  Bray  Desc.  Tamar  and  Tavy 
(1836)  I.  Lett,  ii  ;  Dev.'  Cor.  On  approaching  a  tor  of  that  wild 
moor  he  heard  the  three  hounds  beneath  it,  marking  \_sic']  among 
the  cavernous  rocks  that  laj'  at  its  base,  Mem.  J.  Rnsscll  {1883) 
vii ;  Cor.'  ^  e.Cor.  '  Tor  '  means  a  pile  of  rocks,  and  is  never  used 
for  a  hill,  or  the  top  of  a  hill,  unless  the  hill  or  top  is  so  very 
rocky  that  the  whole  may  be  considered  one  pile  of  rocks  (J.W.). 
Hence  Tor-ousel,  sb.  the  ring-ousc),  Ttirdiis  torqiiatus. 
Der.  They  breed  ...  all  over  the  Peak  of  Derby  and  are  called 
tor-ousels,  Addy  Gl.  (1888).  Dev.  Swainson  iJ/j-rfs(i885)  8. 
2.  Obs.  Wet,  rocky  land.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Eiicycl. 
(1824)  356,  ed.  1876. 

[OE.  torr,  a  mountain  top,  peak,  summitj  rock,  crag 
(Hall).] 
TORR,  see  Turr,  si.' 

TORRAN,  iitl.    Cai.'    Also  in  form  torrie.     [to'ran; 
to'ri.]    A  call  to  a  bull.    [Cp.  Gael. /rt/M,  a  bull  (Macbain).] 
TORRENT,  V.    Cor.^     [torant.]     To  rain  very  hard. 
Please,  Miss,  'tes  just  torrenting  and  you  can't  get  out  to  early 
service. 

TORRET,  see  Turret. 

TORRIDIDDLE,  adj.  Dor.'  [torididl.]  Bewildered, 
distracted.  Cf.  tarradiddled.  '  Ya'll  dreve  me  torrididdle.' 
TORRIE,  s6.  Obs.  Fif(lAM.)  Peas  roasted  in  the  sheaf 
TORRIL,  s6.  Stf  War.'Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  Also  in  form 
torrel  Stf  Wor.  Hrf.^  [toTil ;  to'ral.]  Any  person  or 
thing  dilapidated,  sorry-looking,  worn-out,  weak,  or  old  ; 
applied  contemptuously  to  a  wicked  person  ;  a  simpleton. 
Stf.',  War .2  ne.  Wor.  You  never  saw  such  a  torril  as  that  farm- 
house is  (J.W.P. ).  w.Wor.'  Bill  Porter's  come  out  a  prison, 
is  'e  ?  Well,  it  '66na  be  long  afore  'e's  back,  I  should  saay!  'E's 
a  torril,  'e  is.  s.Wor.'  Shr.'  Dunna  yo'  think  as  I'm  gwein  to 
put  up  66th  a  poor  torril  like  'im — I'll  plaze  my  eye,  if  I  plague  my 
'eart.  I  think  yo'n  feed  yore  cauve  to  djeth — it  looks  a  poor 
torril ;  Shr.*  Applied  in  an  offensive  sense  to  a  female,  or  to  lessen 
the  good  qualities  of  ahorse.  '  Such  a  torril  as  yo  bin.'  'Yonegot 
a  top  of  a  pretty  torril.'     Hrf.* 

Hence  Torril-Iooking,  ad/,  poor,  weak,  sorry,  wretched- 
looking.         w.Wor.'  Them  tators  is  torril-looking  things. 

TORRIT,  sb.  Yks.  [torit.]  A  movable  shaft  or 
hook  turning  round  in  a  socket,  attached  to  a  chain,  &c. 
to  prevent  twisting;  see  below. 

e.Yks.  A  movable  hook  by  which  the  horses  are  fastened  to  a 
plough  (Miss  A.).  w.Yks.  Most  dog-chains  have  one  midway  to 
prevent  the  chain  twisting.  It  is  used  for  yoking  tlie  horses  to 
a  plough  and  in  the  chains  by  which  horses  arc  fastened  to  carts, 
and  the  collar  attached  to  the  shafts  (C.T.). 

[Colers  of  gold,  and  torets  fyled  rounde,  Chaucer  C.  T. 
A.  2152.] 

TORRY,  TORST,  see  Torie,  Towards. 
TORT,  sec  Tart,  adj..  Taut,  ad/.,  Toward. 
TORTER,  sec  Totter. 

TORTOISE,  ii.  Ken.'  [t9-t3s.]  The  cuttle-fish,  5V/>/Vi 
officinalis. 
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TORTOISE  SHELL  GOOSE,  phr.  Irel.  The  white- 
I'ronted  goose,  Anstralbifroiis.    Swainson  Birds  ( 1885)  148. 

TORTS,  see  Towards. 

TORTY,  adj.     Obs.    e.An.=    Very  small. 

TORVES,  see  Turf. 

TORWOODDIE,  sA.  So.  [torwudi.]  An  iron  draught- 
chain  tor  a  harrow.    Morton  CycIo.  As;iic.  (1863). 

TORY,  sb.  Sc.  Ircl.  Lan.  [tori.]'  1.  In  comp.  (i) 
Tory-rory,  obs.,  a  state  of  hurry  or  excitement.    s.Lan.' ; 

(2)  -tops,  fir-cones,  the  fruit  of  the  Piniis  sylveslris.  Crk. 
(B.  &  II.)  2,  Used  as  a  term  of  dishke  and  contempt, 
esp.  to  a  child  ;  a  disreputable  or  deceitful  person;  a  tyrant. 

Sc.  Mackav.  Ayr.  Oltcn  applkd  lo  a  child.  '  Ye  vile  liUlclory." 
Used  esp.  in  the  higher  parts  of  Kyle  (Jam.).  Lnk.  Yoii  used  mc 
like  a  Tory,  when  you  sent  me  into  a  stye  to  ly  in  your  sow's 
oxter,  Graham  IVnliiiga  (1883)  II.  98.  Wgt.  They  [birds]  are 
mostly  looked  on  as  tyrants,  or  as  llic  country  folk  call  them — 
'perfect  Tories,'  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1B78  260.  N.I.'  Usually 
applied  in  banter. 
3.  A  term  of  endearment  to  a  child. 

Ir.  Murty,  the  beautiful  Tory,  llliickw.  Mag.  (Dec.  1821)  620  ; 
Tory  is  a  kind  of  pet  name.  '  Oh  !  you  Tory,'  is  the  same  as, 
'  Oh  !  you  rogue,"  used  sportively,  ib.  N.I.'  Ah  !  you're  a  right 
tory.     A  rayl  tory. 

TOSCH,  TOSE,  see  Tosh,  adj.,  Toze,  ?».' 

TOSH,  sb.'  Nhb.  Cum.  Lin.  Nlip.  e.An.  [toj.]  A 
tusk ;  a  tooth  of  an  animal ;  a  projecting  or  unseemly 
tooth.     See  Tush,  sb. 

N.Cy.i,  Nhb.',  Cum.'  s.Lin.  Yon  dog  has  fine  big  toshes 
(F.H.W.).     Nhp.',  e.An.i,  Suf.  (C.T.  ,  Suf.' 

Hence  (i)  'Tosh-mare,  sb.  a  mare  having  an  extra  tooth 
growing  outside  its  regular  teeth  ;  (2)  Tosh-nail,  {a)  sb. 
a  nail  driven  in  aslant  or  diagonally,  so  as  to  have  the 
stronger  hold;  (h)  v.  to  drive  in  a  nail  in  such  a  manner; 
cf.  tush,  V.  2  ;  (3)  Toshy,  sb.  a  nickname  for  any  one 
with  a  projecting  or  unseemly  tooth. 

(I)  Nrf.  She  looiis  a  fine  mare.  Let's  look  at  her  mouth.  Why 
Bor  !  I  thought  you  said  she  was  a  five  year  old  !  She's  seven,  and 
a  tosh  mare  too.  Don't  you  know  the  old  saying,  'A  tosh  mare 
never  breeds'!  Emerson  Ya/HS  (1891)  73.  (a  a,  b)  e.An.'  (3') 
e.An. 2 

[Tosche,  longe  tothe,  colomelliis,  cidmus  (Proinpt.).] 

TOSH,  sA.=  Cor.  Also  in  form  tash  Cor.»  [to/.]  A 
large  bunch  ;  a  cluster  of  flowers. 

Cor.'  She'd  a  tosh  of  yellow  ribbon  in  her  hat,  -\  .os'..  of 
llowers;  Cor.^^ 

TOSH,  sb.^    Cor.    [toJ.]    A  cough. 

Cor.3     w.Cor.  I've  had  a  bad  tosh  all  night  (M.A.C.). 

TOSH,  ad/.,  sb.*,  v.  and  adv.  Sc.  Also  written  tosch 
(Jam.),  [to/.]  1.  adj.  Neat,  tidy,  trim  ;  smart;  comfort- 
able; tight. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  He  would  like  things  kind  o'  tosh  for  Nansie's 
arrival,  Ochiltref.  Redburn  (1893)  vi;  Herd  Coll.  Sags.  (1776) 
Gl.  Dmb.  Tosh  Mary  that  winn'd  in  Ingle  hill,  Taylor  Poems 
(1827)56.  Lnk.  '  I.icht  broon  an'  macabaw,  I  suppose?'  asked 
the  tosh  shopwife,  Murdoch  Readings  (1895)  II.  9.  Edb.  Every- 
thing looked  full  tosh  and  comfortable,  Moir  Maiisie  IVatuh 
(1828)  ix. 

Hence  (i)  Toshly,  adv.  neatly,  trimly,  snugly ;  {2) 
Toshoch,  sb.,  obs.,  a  comfortable-looking;  person  ;  a  neat, 
tidy-looking  girl  ;  (3)  Toshy.  adj.  neat,  tidy. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Fif.  Coshly  an  toshly  The  earth  sits  on  a  rock, 
Douglas  Poems  (18061  130.  Slk.  Phrenologists  .  .  .  hae  nac 
slicht  o'  haun  in  curlin  their  hair  toshly,  Chr.  North  Nodes  (cd. 

1856)11.21.       (2)SC.MaCKAY.       Gall.  MACTAGGAKT£«0'f/.   (1824). 

(3)  Lth.  'Twad  do  your  heart  guid  to  gang  into  her  hoosic.  And 
see  how  it's  keepit  sae  toshy  and  clean,  Ballantine  Poems 
(1856)  47. 

2.  Obs.   Happy.    Gall.  Mactaggart  fwcyc/.  (1824). 

3.  Intimate,  familiar,  friendly,  affectionate. 

Or.I.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  Cai.'  'Ey're  unco  tosh  'e  gither.  w.Sc. 
(Jam.  Suppl.) 

4.  sb.  A  small,  neat,  trim  person  or  thing.  BnfT.'  Hence 
Toschod,  sb.  a  small,  trim  person  or  thing.  Bnflf.  Fran- 
ciSQUE-MicHEL  Loitg.  (1882)  406.  5.  V.  To  make  neat 
or  tidy  ;  to  smarten,  touch  up  :  used  with  q^or  up. 

Sc.  He  spent  many  a  long  hour  in  the  kirk  '  toshin'  things  up,' 
Wright  Sc.  Life  (1897)  65.     e.Sc.  I  .  .  .  spent  the  niaist  feck  o" 


the  day  toshin'  them  [hcifersl  up  for  the  market,  Strain  Elnnlie's 
Diagiifl  (1900)  17.  Ayr.  Her  kimmcr  .  .  .  was  raithcr  mair 
presentable,  being  toshed  up  a  wee  to  come  into  the  toon,  Service 
Dr.  Diigiiid  (ed.  1887)  170.  Kcb.  In  a  short  time  Tain  was 
'toshed  oil"  in  his  guid  claes,  Armstrong  Kiikitbiae  (1896)  280. 

Hence  Toshings,  sb.  pi.  additions  to  the  means  and 
comfort  of  any  one  ;  see  below. 

Dmf.  His  coo  an'  qucy,  an'  his  hauf-dizzen  sheep,  an'  mibbe  his 
Shelty  powncy,  an'  a'  the  ither  toshins,  aboot  the  craft  an'  the 
yaird  that  gacd  tae  mak'  a  bicn  hoose  an'  helped  tae  rear  a 
bciiidly  family,  Paton  Casltebraes  (1898)  282;  Refers  to  what 
adds  to  the  means  and  comfort  of  a  family  in  a  cruft,  and  their 
respectability,  &c.  It  might,  e.g.,  in  reference  to  the  slock 
mentioned,  refer  to  pigs  and  poultry  (A.W.). 
6.  adv.    Neatly,  tightly. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Dmf.  O  had  [hold]  them  tosh  on  And  not  athraw, 
Mavne  Siller  Gun  (1808)  20. 

TOSH,  see  Toush. 

TOSHER,  sb.    Ken.    (toj3(r).]  A  small  fishing-smack. 

He  sails  in  a  tosher  (l).W.L.). 

TOSHY,  adj.'  e.An.  [toji.]  Muddy,  sticky.  e.An.'. 
Nrf.  (A.G.F.) 

TOSHY,  m/y.2  Yks.  [toJi]  Hairy-faced;  of  masculine 
appearance. 

e.Yks.  Ah  likes  a  toshy  man  an'  a  whisht  woman,  Flit  &  Ko 
Reel  of  No.  S,  114. 

TOSHY,  adj.^    Cor.    [toJi.]    Over-dressed ;  tawdry. 

w.Cor.  I  found  it  in  a  toshy  bonnet    M.A.C). 
TOSIE,  adj.   Sc.   Also  written  tosy,  tozie  (Jam.);  tozy; 
and  in  form  tossie.     [t5zi.]        1.  Slightly  intoxicated. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  After  she's  got  her  Jamriecosie  Of  ucll-mull'd 
sack  till  she  be  tosie,  Meston  A'hi^/i/ (1723'!  55.  Ayr.  Decent 
ladies  coming  home  with  red  faces  tosy  and  cosh,  Galt  Ann. 
Ptuish  (1821'!  iii.  Edb.  We  sat  and  drank  until  I  was  dazed,  and 
both  my  companions  were  tosie.  Heatty  Secrelar  (1897)  430. 

Hence  Tozy-mozy,  adj.  slightly  intoxicated. 

Edb.  After  which  we  were  both  a  wee  tozy-mozy,  Moir  Mansie 
IVatich  (1828)  xvii. 

2.  Obs.   Intoxicating. 

Sc.  A  good  true  Scot,  who  kept  a  stabling  there . .  .  and  brought 
them  wealth  of  meat  and  tosie  drink,  Hamilton  Wallace  (1722) 
41  (Jam.). 

3.  Cosy,  snug,  warm  ;  cheerful,  pleasant. 

Sc.  Mack  AY.  Cld.  (Jam  )  Ayr.  He  kent  the  toon  far  better 
than  I  did  mysel',  and  sune  took  me  to  as  tozie  a  howf!  as  ^'ou 
would  fin'  in  a'  Glesco  or  the  Gorbals,  Service  Nolaniliims  (1890) 
71.  Lnk.  How  tosie  is't  tae  snufT  the  cauller  air,  Ramsay  Palie 
and  Rodger  {\-j2o)  1.  11. 

Hence  (i)  Tosily,  adv.  cosily,  snugly,  warmly.  Cld. 
(Jam.)  ;  (2)  "Tosiness,  sb.  cosiness,  snugness,  warmth,    ib. 

TOSIE,  TOSIER,  see  Tozee,  Tozier. 

TOSK,  see  Tusk,  sb.^ 

TOSS,  v.'  and  sb.'  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Den  Lin. 
Lon.  Ken.  Sus.  Som.  [tos.]  1.  v.  In  phr.  (i)  loss  a  ball, 
a  child's  game  ;  see  below  ;  (2)  to  loss  one,  to  toss  a  coin 
with  one. 

(i)  s.Chs.'  Schoolchildren  very  often  toss  up  a  soft  ball,  such 
as  is  used  in  the  game  of  rounders,  and  catch  it  again,  repeating — 
'  Toss  a  baw,  toss  a  baw,  tell  me  true,  Hai  m'ny  'ears  shall  I  gi3 
schoo'.  '  Then  they  count  '  One,  two,  three,'  Sec,  for  as  many 
limes  in  succession  as  they  are  able  to  catch  the  ball.  (2)  Abd. 
Come  awa'  in  an'  I'll  toss  ye  wha  stands  the  next,  Abd,  IVtly. 
Free  Press  {/ii\g.  i8,  igoo\     w.Yks.  (J.W.'I 

2.  Comp.  (i)  Toss-ball,  a  child's  soft  ball;  (2)  -pot,  (rt) 
a  drunkard;  (b)  the  clown  in  a  company  of 'pacc-eggers.' 

(i)  w.Som.'  (2,  a)  e.Yks.  All  the  awd  tosspots  wer  efther  em 
soon.  Some  wivoot  onny  hats,  an  wivootonny  shoon,  I.ancastek 
Riding  the  Slang,  in  Nicholson  Flk.  Sfi.  (18B9)  39.  w.Yks. 
(S.P.U.),  s.Lan.'  Der.  Most  .  .  .  had  returned  to  the  place  of 
fellowtoss-pol.<;,  Gilchrist  Milton  (1902)  31.  Lin.',  n.Lin. ' 
se.Lln.  Y'ou're  a  drunken  loss-pot  (J.'T.B.),  w.Som.*  [Bailey 
(1721).]  (i)  Lakel. ^  Lan.  1  hey  there  go  out  in  groups  of  five  or 
six,  and  are  attended  by  a  'fool '  or  tosspot,  with  his  (ace  black- 
ened. Harland  Sc  Wilkinson  Flk-Lore  (1867)  231.  e.Lan.', 
s.Lan.' 

3.  To  shake  in  a  sheet ;  see  below. 

e.Lan.'  By  ducking  in  water,  or  throwing  up  and  letting  fall 
with  full  force  to  the  ground.  Practised  upon  unsuccessful  lovers 
when  the  persons  they  wish  for  get  married  to  others.     s.Lan.' 
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A  young  man  who  is  jilted  by  his  sweetheart ...  is  tossed  in  a 
packsheet  by  his  fellovv-workmen  until  he  consents  to  pay  for 
liquid  refreshment  for  them  (s.v.  Packsheetin'). 

4.  To  drink  ;  to  toss  off. 

Arg.  We  went  in  and  tossed  a  quaich  or  two  of  aqua,  Munro 
/.  Sp/ciiiiid  iiSgS)  28.  Fif.  This  is  ...  a  better  plan,  Tlian  toss 
the  whisky  glass,  Douglas  Poems  (1806)  48. 

5.  Obs.  To  discuss,  debate. 

Lnk.  That  unhappy  argument  which  was  much  tossed  in  that 
time,  Walker  Biog.  Piesbyt.  (1724-32)  I.  269,  ed.  1827. 

6.  5*.  A  heap  of  unthreshed  corn  stacked  in  a  barn  ;  the 
end  of  the  barn  where  unthreshed  corn  is  put.    Cf.  tas(s,  2. 

Ken.  Kennett  Par.  Antiq.  (1695^ ;  Murton  Cyclo.  Agiic.  (1863)  ; 
I'm  very  thirsty,  missus,  I've  just  come  down  from  the  toss 
(D.W.L.).     Sus.12 

7.  A  weight ;  see  below. 

Lon.  They  1  sprats]  are  sold  at  Billingsgate  by  the  '  toss,'  or 
'cinick.'  which  is  about  half  a  bushel,  and  weighs  from  40  lb.  to 
50  lb,,  Mayhew  Loud.  Labour  (1851)  I.  69. 

TOSS,  s6.=  and  v.''  Obs.  Sc.  1.  sb.  A  toast;  a 
celebrated  beauty  to  whom  toasts  were  frequently  given. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  He  has  chused  the  Barber's  daughter,  The  toss  of 
a'  that  town,  Sharps  Ballad  Bk.  (1823)  91,  ed.  1868.  Abd.  The 
toss  o'  the  village  already  she  reigns,  Anderson  Poems  (ed.  1826) 
118.  s.Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  My  bonie  sel'  the  toss  of  Ecclefechan, 
Burns  Lass  of  Ecclefechan ,  1.  8, 
2.  V.  To  drink  to  the  health  of. 

Lnk.  After  two  or  three  healths  the  ministry  was  tossed, 
Graham  Writings  (1883)  II.  261. 

TOSSELL,  sb.    Obs.   Glo.   A  bobbin.   Horae  Subsecivae 

(^m)  437- 

TOSSICATED,  ppl.  adj.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  I.Ma. 
Chs.  Der.  War.  Shr.  Hrf  Glo.  Brks.  I.W.  w.Cy.  Som. 
Dev.  Also  in  forms  tossicatit  Cum.'  Wm. ;  tosticaayted 
Brks.' ;  tosticated  N.Cy.'  War."  Hrf.^  Glo.»  w.Cy.  w.Som.' 
Dev.;  tostikeyated  I.W.';  tussicated  Hrf.'  [to'siketid ; 
to'stiketid.]        1.  A  corruption  of '  intoxicated.' 

Cum.'  Wm.  Ya  wur  'tossicatit  whan  yur  owt  tabeen  duing  yur 
larful  business.  Ward  R.  Elsmere  (1888')  bk.  \.  ii.  w.Yks.' 
I.Ma.  A  little  tossicated — yes — a  little  1  think  ;  a  little  queer  ;  and 
usin  language.  Brown  Witch  (i88g)  4.  War."  I  were  raly  only 
tosticated  once  in  my  life,  and  that  were  from  having  some  gin  in 
my  beer.  Hrf.'=,  Glo.',  Brks.',  I.W.'  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl. 
(1873')  (s.v.  Tossity).  w.Sora.'  Well,  William,  zo  you  was  a  little 
bit  tosticated,  wad-n  ee,  last  night?  Dev.  I  told  'er  'twuz  tha 
pisgies,  but  'er  answered  '  Viddle-dee ! '  Er  zed  that  I  wuz 
tosticated  til,  Salmon  Ballads  (1899)  57- 
2.  Tossed  about,  disturbed  in  mind,  harassed,  worried, 
puzzled,  tormented. 

N.Cy.'  w.Yks.'  Thouz  been  sadly  tossicated  wi'  t'lile  window- 
peeper.  s.Chs.',  nw.Der.'  Shr.'  Poor  owd  Molly  looks  bad, 
'er's  bin  sadly  tossicated  lately  60th  one  thing  or  tother — jack 
gwein  far  a  sodger,  an'  the  poor  owd  rnon  bein'  'urt,  an'  altogether. 
Hrf.' 2,  Glo.',  w.Cy.  (Hall.) 

TOSSIE,  see  Tosie. 

TOSSITY,  adj.  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.] Drunken.  e.Som.W.& J.G/.(i873).  Cf.tossicated. 

TOSSLE,  see  Touzle. 

TOSSY,  adj.     Not.  War.  Dev.     [to'si.]      1.  Untidy. 

Not.  I'm  sorry  the  house  is  so  tossy  (L.C.M.). 

Hence  (i)  Tossymoinble,  sb.  confusion,  disorder;  (2) 
Tossy-tail,  adv.  topsy-turvy. 

(i)  War.3  What  a  tossy-momble  you  have  left  your  clothes  in. 
(2)  Dev.' 

2.  Off-hand,  careless. 

Dev,  Argemone  answered  by  some  tossy  commonplace, 
Kingslev  Yeast  I  1851)  vii. 

TOSSY-BALL,  sb.     Shr.'     A  cowslip  ball.     Cf.  tosty. 

TOST,  V.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form  toast.  1.  To 
teaze ;  to  vex.  CId.  2.  To  toss.  Hence  Tested, 
Tostit,  ppL  adj.  oppressed  with  severe  affliction.    n.Sc. 

TOSTICATED,  see  Tossicated. 

TOSTINGS'S  -WELL,  p/tr.  Lei.  A  corruption  of '  St. 
Augustine's  well,'  at  Leicester.   N.  &-'  Q.  (1852)  ist  S.  vi.  152. 

TOSTY,  sb.  Wor.  Pern.  Glo.  Wil.  Som.  Also  written 
tostie  Wil.'  ftosti.]  1.  A  cowslip  ball ;'  also  in  comp. 
Tostyball.     Cf.  tistytosty. 

w.Wor.',  8e.Wor.',   s.Wor.'     s.Pem.   Laws  Little  Etig.  (1888) 


421.    Glo.  (A.B.),  Glo.',  Wil.'  (s.v.  Tistie-tostie).    Som.  Jennings 
Obs.  Dial.  zu.Eng.  (1825). 
2.  The  cowslip,  Priiiiitla  veris.     Wil.'  (s.v.  Tistie-tostie). 

TOSY,  see  Tosie. 

TOT,  sA.'  and  r.'  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf  Der.  Not.  Lin. 
Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf  Glo.  Oxf  Bck.  Bdf. 
Hnt.  e.An.  Cor.     Also  written  tott  Sc.  Lei.'  Wor.     [tot.] 

1.  sb.   Anything  very  small. 

e.Cy.    Hall.)     Nrf.  Miller  &  Skertchlv  f<'/i/(r;;rf(i878)  iv. 

Hence  Totty,  (i)  adj.  small,  tiny,  puny;  (2)  sb.  a  small 
person. 

(i)  Gall.  (A.W.),  e.An.'  Nrf.  A  little  totty  turnip,  Emerson 
Son  of  Fens  (1892)  46.     Suf.  {  C.T.),  Suf.'     (2)  Cor.^  A  mere  totty. 

2.  A  small  drinking  vessel  of  varying  size. 

w.Yks.'  ;  w.Yks.'^  Generally  made  of  horn.  'A  tot  a  hooam 
brew'd  ' :  w.  Yks.^  Holding  a  quarter  of  a  pint;  w.Yks.^  Lan. 
Jenny,  fill  him  a  tot,  Waugh  Taltlin'  Matty,  14  ;  Lan.',  m.Lan.', 
e.Lan.',  s  Lan.'  Chs.  If  aw"d  ony  a  tot  o'  punch,  Croston  Enoch 
Crump  (1887)  II.  s.Ctis.'  Th)  Wes  liunz  bin  gooin  aav  dhur 
tree't  u  Wen-zdi;  lin  dhem  uz  gon  bin  tii  bring'  dhur  oa'n  tots 
widh  urn.  s.Stf.  Come,  pass  the  tot  round  quicker,  it's  welly  bell- 
ringin'  time,  Pinnock  Blk.  Cy.  Ann.  (1895).  Der.  (R.J.B.), 
nw.Der.'  s  Not.  Bring  the  bottle  with  yer,  an' don't  forget  the 
tot  (J.P.K.).  Lin.',  Lei.',  Nhp.'^  War.';  War.^  Holding  from 
about  a  quarter  to  half  a  ]iint.  s.War.'  Wor.  Have  a  tott  of 
cider  (E,S.\  w.Wor.'  Child  at  school-treat:  'Be  we  to  'ave 
more  tea  afore  we  goes  oaiim  ?  Why,  us  'ave  sent  our  tots  back  ! ' 
s.Wor.',  se.Wor.'  Shr.'  *  Tak'  a  can  o'  owd  beer  an'  a  couple  o' 
tots,  an'  gie  'em  a  tot  apiece  jest  to  finish  up.'  Harvest-beer  is 
served  out  to  the  men,  after  dinner  and  supper,  in  small  tots  ; 
Shr.2,  Hrf.^  Glo.'  Holding  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint.  They  are 
generally  given  with  a  jug  of  beer,  possibly  to  spin  out  the 
number  of  glasses.  Oxf.  N.  (y  Q.  (1852)  ist  S.  v.  364.  n.Bck. 
;A.C.\  Bdf.  (J.W.B.)  Cmb.'  Holding  about  the  third  of  a  pint. 
'  Mother,  may  we  have  new  tots  to  go  to  the  school  treat  with?' 
Nrf.  I  think  I  might  square  'im  with  a  tot  o'  rum,  Forbes  Odd  Fish 
(1901)  34.  Suf.  Thank  ye  kindly,  I  should  like  a  tot  of  beer 
(M.E.R.);  (C.T.) 

Hence  (i)  Totful  or  Tottle,  sb.  the  amount  of  liquid 
contained  in  a  '  tot ' ;  (2)  Tot-glass,  (3)  Totty,  sb.  a  small 
drinking-glass  ;  a  little  cup  or  mug. 

(i)  s.Stf.  Pinnock  Blk.  Cy.  Ann.  (1895).  Shr.'  Jest  gie  the 
men  a  tottle  o'  owd  beer  apiece,  after  thar  supper ;  Shr.^  Oly  just 
a  totful  o'  drink.  (2)  w.Yks.  Holding  a  fourth  of  a  pint,  or  less, 
Banks  Wkfld  Wds.  (1865).     (3)  Bdf.  (J.W.B.) 

3.  A  jar  to  hold  ointment,  &c.     w.Wor.'        4.  A  small 
quantity  of  liquid  ;  a  drink;  a  dram. 

Sh.I.  In  coorse  I  takes  my  tot  like  any  other  man,  Burgess 
Sh.  Flk.  (1902)  86.  Frf.  (A.W.)  Lnk.  Gin  he  but  tak'  a  tot  aye, 
CoGHiLL  Poems  (1890)  88.  w.Yks.  Haifa  gill  and  under  (J.G.) ; 
w.Yks.'  We'll  hev  a  tot  together  for  oud  lang  syne.  Lan.  Quift 
[quaffj  an  odd  tot  off,  Waugh  Snowed-iip,  i;  Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Stf.', 
nw.Der.',  s.Not.  (J.P.K.),  Lin.',  n.Lin.'  se.Lin.  Half  a  pint  of 
beer  (J.T.B.).     Suf.  (C.T.)     Cor.2  A  tot  of  liquor. 

5.  V.  To  pour  out  into  'tots';  to  pour  steadily;  gen.  used 
with  out. 

w.Yks.  EccLES  Leeds  01m.  (1874)  13.  Der.  (R.J.B.)  s.Not. 
The  ganger  is  the  one  to  tot  out,  and  he  serves  himself  fust 
(J.P.K.).  Rut.',  Lei.',  Nhp.' 2  War.^  Tot  out  the  beer ;  War.s, 
Wor.  (E.S.)    n.Bcks.  Come,  tot  that  beer  out  (A. C).    Hnt.  fT.P.F.) 

Hence  (i)  Totter-out,  sb.  one  who  pours  out  drink ;  (2) 
Totter'sluck,  sb.  a  small  quantity  of  drink  left  in  the 
bottle  after  all  have  been  served. 

(i)  Rut.i  Who's  going  to  be  totter-out  ?     (2)  s.Not.  (J.P.K.) 

6.  To  drink  ;  to  sip  spirits  ;  also  used  with  up. 

Lan.  An'  th'  women  folk,  as  well  as  th'  chaps,  can  tot  That 
Dunville's  Irish  whisky  when  it's  hot,  Doherty  A'.  Barlow  (1884) 
36.     s.Lan.'  Neaw,  tot  it  up,  owd  brid,  an'  have  another. 

TOT,  sA.^    Lan.  Sus.  Hmp.  Som.    Also  written  tott 
Som.  ;  and  in  forms  tooat  s.Lan.';  tote  Lan.     [tot.] 
1.  A  tuft,  as  of  grass,  hair,  &c. ;  a  bush.    Cf.  tait,  56.', 
tottyland. 

Lan.  (Hall.),  s  Lan.'  Sus.  A  tuft  or  'tot'  of  hair  growing  in 
the  palm  of  each  hand  ...  is  said  to  be  the  external  denotement 
...  of  ...  a  miller  .  .  .  who  deals  justly  by  his  customers.  Lower 
S.  Downs  (1854)  189;  Sus.'  There  warn't  any  grass  at  all  when 
we  fust  come  here  ;  naun  but  a  passel  o'  gurt  old  tots  and  tussicks ; 
Sus.=,  Hmp.' 


TOT 


[201] 


TOTHER 


2.  A  sand-Iiill ;  also  in  coiitp.  Sand-tot. 

Som.  Out  with  the  cliildren  on  the  sand-tots,  IVeslon  Mercury 
(Julys'.  >875);  (W.F.R.) 

3.  A  brood  of  chickens;  a  covey  of  partridges.     Siis.' 
TOT,  v.*     So.  Nhp.  lint.  Dev.     Also  in  form  tote  Sc. 

(Jam.  Siippl.]  [tot.]  To  move  with  short  or  weak  steps, 
as  a  child  or  an  old,  infirm  person;  to  toddle  ;  to  totter, 
sway  about.     Cf.  toit,  v.,  tottle. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  (iA.  Suppl.)  Per.  Stewart  Character  (1857)  59. 
Slg.  She  lots  up  and  doon  stairs,  she  tots  out  and  in,  Buchanan 
Poems  (1901)  116.  Dmf.  He  lots  aboot  there,  frae  Cot  to  Cot, 
frae  Ferm  to  Ferm,  Paton  Casl/ehraes  '1898,1  30.  Nhp.'  The  old 
man  goes  totting  along.  Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  Dev.  //orae  Siibsceivae 
(1777)  436.  n.Dev.  Nif  zo  be  tha  hadst  net  let  her  totee  up,  £.\iii. 
Scolil.  ( 1 746'  I.  253. 

TOT,  t;.3  Wm.  [tot.]  Fig.  With  up :  to  comprehend  ; 
to  reckon  a  person  up. 

A  fella  can't  tot  up  a  woman  like  that,  Robison  Rolison  en  me, 
in  Kendal  C.  Neivs  (^Sept.  22,  1888). 
TOT,  see  Tat,  sb.*,  To,  prep.,  Tote. 
TOTAK,  si.     Sh.I.     Also  written  totack  and  in  form 
tutack.     Of  a  person  :  an  object  of  scorn  or  derision  ;  a 
by-word. 

(J.S.)  ;  If  doo  iver  hed  a  gude  advice  ta  gie,  doo's  no  taen  him 
ta  dysei,  or  dan  doo'd  no  been  da  tutack  'at  doo  is,  Sh.  News  (Jan. 
8,  18981. 

TOTAL,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Used  elliptically  for  'total 
number  of.' 

Fif.  To  beat  the  total  bushesof  the  land,  TENNANT.<4i(s/f»- (1812) 
144.  ed.  1871. 

TOTAL,  adj.  Sc.  Yks.  I.Ma.  Sur.  Dev.  [totl,  toa-tl.] 
A  shortened  form  of  teetotal.' 

Per.  Shame  fa"  the  loon  that's  Total,  man!  Stewart  Character 
(1857)  22.  w.Yks.  Wee'd  a  point  a  total  pooarter,  Shcvviici  Ann. 
(1854)  6.  I  Ma.  The  miller  is  total  to  the  backbone,  Rydincs 
Tales  {i&g^')  78.  Dev.  I  ha' been  total  all  these  years,  Baring- 
Gould  Furze  /Jlooiit  (1899)  123. 

Hence  Totaller,  sb.  a  teetotaler. 

Per.  Look  within  the  Totaller's  liame  :  A  hame  is  his  will  please 
j-e,  Stewart  Character  (1857'!  78.  Lnk.  He's  a  Templar  stanch 
and  true,  A  'Totalcr  o'  the  rale  true  blue,  Nicholson  Kihvuditie 
(1895)  131.  w.Yks.  These  chaps  comes  to  a  totaler  and  tells  him, 
Shevvild  Ann.  (1854)  8.  Sur.  Not  a  drop,  lad,  don  'ut  'ee  know 
as  I'm  a  totaler,  Bickley  Sur.  Hills  1  1890)  I.  i.  Dev.  You'm  like 
tha  'totallers  tQ, — they  argifies  just  tha  same,  Salmon  Ballads 
(1899  70. 
TOTALD,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  e.An.'  Killed,  injured. 
TOT-BELLIED, />//.n(^'.  Brks.'  [to't-belid.]  Corpulent, 
pot-bellied.     Cf.  tog-bellied. 

TOTCH,  V.  and  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  v.  To  toss  about. 
Cld.  (Jam.)        2.  To  rock  a  cradle. 

Dmf.  I  creeshed  weel  kimmer's  loof  wi'  howdying  fee,  Or  a 
cradle  had  ne'er  a  been  totched  for  me,  Cromek  /^f»Hams(i8io)6i. 

3.  To  move  quickly  with  short  steps. 
Rxb.  A  totchin'  poney  (Jam.). 

4.  sb.   A  sudden  jerk. 

Fif.,  Rxb.  (Jam.^  Kcb.  I  hope  that  ye  will  not  pnt  your  hand 
to  the  ark  to  give  it  a  wrong  totch,  and  to  overturn  it  as  many  do, 
Rutherford  Lett.  (1660)  No.  183. 

TOTi  E,  see  Toit,  v. 

TOTE,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Dcr.  Nhp. 
War.  Glo.  e.An.  Ken.  I.W.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written 
toat  Cor.";  and  in  forms  toit  w.Yks.'  ;  tooat  Ken.  ;  toot 
Suf.';  tot  Sc.  (Jam.);  twote  Cum.'*  [tot]  L  The 
whole  ;  the  sum  ;  all ;  gai.  used  in  phr.  l/ie  ivliole  tote. 

Sc.  Sorrow  a  gardncr  in  the  whole  tot  here  ever  licard  of  sick 
a  thing,  Blackw.  Mag.  (Jan.  1821)  369  (Jam.^.  Cal.'  w.Sc.  The 
hale  tot  followed  me  down  the  Candleriggs  crying  'dirty  butter' 
after  mc,  Carrick  Laird  0/  Logan  (1835)  219.  Ayr.  I  haiirlcd 
the  whole  tot  of  the  dishes  to  the  llurc  [floor],  Service  Nctandnnis 
(1890)  a8.  Slk.  Prcser\e  us!  what  a  tot  o'  tongues.  Chr.  North 
JVoctes  'ed.  18561  II.  55.  Ir.  Here's  the  whole  tele  of  "em,  Kennedy 
Leg.  FiclioMS  (1866)  5.  N  Cy.',  Nhb  '  Cum.  We'll  killthe  whole 
twote,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed.  1808)  165;  Cum.'*,  ■w.'Vks.', 
ne.Lan.',  nw.Der.',  Nbp.',  War.'*,  Glo.'  e.An.';  e.An.»  There's 
the  tote.  Suf.',  Ken.',  I.W.'  Som.  Jenninos  Obs.  Dial.  tv.Eiig 
(1825).     Dev.'     Cor.'  The  toat  of  them  were  there  ;  Cor.* 

Hence  the  tot  tot,  phr.  the  whole,  the  total.    Cai.' 

VOU  VI. 


2.  Piece-work.    Cf.  tut,  sb.^ 

w.Cy.  '  To  do  work  by  the  tote,"  to  undertake  it  by  the  great, 
Grose  (1790)  (s.v.  Tut). 
TOTE,  see  Taut,  adj.,  Toot,  v.^.  Tot,  sb.^,  v? 
TOTELY,  adv.    Obs.    Shr.«    Gently,  leisurely. 

Take  it  totely,  yone  got  lots  o'  time. 

TOTELY,  TOTEM,  see  Totle,  Totum,  sb." 

TOTHAN,  s/<.     N.I.'     A  silly  person. 

TOTH  E,  T0THELEP,  see  Tathe.  Toudilep. 

TOTHER,  adj.  and  iiide/.  pron.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc. 
Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  written  tuther  Lakcl.'  n.Lin.' 
Som.  Dev. ;  and  in  forms  tether  Dev.;  tidder  S.  &  Ork.' 
m.Yks.';  tither  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ir.  n.Cy.  n.'\'ks.'*;  toor  Dev.; 
tudder  Lakel.''  Cuin.^  Wm.  n.Yks.  m.Yks.'  ne.Lan.'  ; 
tudtherWin.  [tu-cS3(r,  tB-tS3(r ;  ti'Sar.]  I.  adj.  Aeon- 
traction  of '  that  other ' ;  often  used  tautologically  with  the 
def.  art.    Cf.  tone,  num.  adj. 

Sc.  (Jam. \  S.  &  Ork.'  ne  Sc.  It  may  be  doon  the  gate  tae  the 
tither  place,  Gordon  A'oi7/i!i'(i;(/ //o  (1894"!  283.  Cai.'  Frf.  Ye 
hae  seen  it  pit  its  yae  fit  doon  this  w'y,  an'  its  tither  fit  doon  this 
w'y,  Inglis  Ain  Flk.  1895)  180.  Per.  An'  juist  the  titlicr  nicht, 
man,  Haliburton  Horace  (1886"  20.  Ayr.  Then  on  the  tither 
hand  present  her,  A  blackguard  smuggler,  right  behind  her.  Burns 
Earnest  Cry  (17861  St.  8.  Slk.  The  auld  faither  left  it  a'  to  the 
tither dauchter,TiioMSONZ)»-»i»iiif/f/n/f(i90i '  129.  Dmf.  Thctithcr 
twae  Are  rinning  heavily  away,  Siiennan  Tales  (1831)  44.  n.Ir. 
Crowds  o"  fowk  rinnin'  this  road  an'  the  tither  road,  Lyttle  Paddy 
McQuillan,  9.  n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  {Coll.  L.L.B.)  Cum.  S.iys . .  . 
t'tailyor  to  me  tudder  neet,  Richardson  Talk  (ed.  18761  2nd  S.  i. 
Wm.  Frae  teea  end  tet  tudlher.  Clarkf.  Jonny  Shi/'/^ard's  Jnrna 
(1865).  w.'Sfks.  It  wornobbut  t'other  daali  at  it  happened,  Banks 
IVt/ld.  U'ds.  (1865).  Lan.',  ne.Lai.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Not 
■fhey're  the  tothcr  side  the  road,  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (igoTi  5. 
s.Not.  (J.P.K.)  Lin.'  I'm  sarn-sure  it  were  him  or  his  tolher 
brother.  War.*  I  saw  the  old  squire  tother  day.  Shr.',  Brks.' 
e.An.'  Tother  thing.  Tother  side  is.v.  Ta\  Sur.'  Sus.  While 
t'other  si.x  be  sucking,  Egi  rton  Flk.  IVnys  (i88f)  i.  Dor.  She 
wouldn'  go  off  lonesome  to  heaven,  an  leave  they  to  t'other  place, 
C.  Hare  Dmah  Kellow  (1901)  23.  w.Som.'  Jinny,  urn  up  arter 
my  tother  coat.  Dev.  (Hall.)  n.Dev.  Cliell  ha  tether  'Vinny  wi' 
tha,  E.xm.  Scold.  1  1746)  1.  139. 

Hence  (i)  Tothercountry,  sb.  the  next  world;  (2) 
Totherday,  sh.  the  day  before  yesterday  ;  (3)  Totherm 
or  Totheruni,/i/o/;.  the  other  one  ;  the  others;  (4iTother- 
niin,  pron.  the  others  ;  I51  Tothermy,  adj.  and  pron.  the 
other;  (6)  tot/ier  road  on,  p/ir.  the  reverse  way;  \-j]  tother 
ivay,  phr.  a  carter's  call  to  his  horse  to  turn  to  the  right ; 
(8)  tother  way  on,  phr.,  see  (6);  (9)  Totherways,  adv. 
otherwise. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  He's  gooin'  to  t'other-counlry  fast.  (2)  nw.Der.' 
Brks.  Grose  (1790}.  Ken.',  Sus.  (S.P.H.\  Sus.'=,  limp.'  Som. 
'  When  did  you  see  the  doctor  last  ? '  '  'Well,  sir  ;  twordn't  yes- 
terday nor  yet  totherday,  but  I  think  twor  o' Monday  '  (W.  F.  R.). 
(3)  Wil.  Slow  G/.  (18921;  Wil.' (s.v.  Pronouns).  Som.  (W.F.R.) ; 
Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  1825).  (4^  Som.  Will  you  have 
theesum  or  tothermin '  OV.F.R.'i  (5)  Wil.'  (s.v.  Pronouns). 
Som.  What  be  all  tha  tuthermy  books  you  a  got?  Jennings  Obs. 
Dial.  tv.Eng.  {1825)  166.  (6)  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  s.Lan.'  n)Shr.'  (8) 
Lin.  '  Pa'ay  thee,'  I  ses,  '  it's  t'other-wayon ;  it's  thou  as  ought  to 
pa'ay  me,'  A'.  £/  Q.  (1865)  3rd  S.  vii.  31.  (9)  e.Dev.  The  which 
fancy. .  .  made  me  none  themore  easy, but  rather  totherways,  Jane 
Lordship  (18971  6r. 

2.  Next,  additional. 

Sh.L  I  hed  ta  lie  i'  da  hclger  fil  da  tidder  moarin'  afore  I  could 
vcntir  up,  Sh.  News  (Nov.  25,  1899"!.  Per.  The  Sabbath  shoon 
.  .  .  Were  selt  to  get  the  tither  wcelin'  C  burnin"  drink,  Stewart 
Character  (1857  63.  s.Sc.  The  crake  aye  jangles  at  her  layle  As 
she  gi'es  the  tother  spang,  Watson  Bards  (1859^  109.  Lnk.  Aye 
he  cut  the  tither  slice,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  94.  Pcb. 
Spendin'  aye  the  tither  shillin",  Affleck  Poet.  H'is.  (1836)  127. 

3.  indef.  pron.  A  contraction  of 'that  other';  gcn.nscd 
in  conjunction  with  'tone,'  q.v. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  'Ye  cannac  tell  the  tane  frae  the  tither,  Stevenson 
Catriona  (1893)  .xxix.  Cai.'  Frf.  The  tane  was  Woo' the  tither 
Beaver,  Morison  Poems  (1790)  i.  Per.  Says  he  to  the  tithcrs. 
Sabbath  Nights  (1899)  17.  Ayr.  Neither  the  tane  nor  the  tither 
o'  us  took  ony  tent  o'  the  time,  Service  Notandnms  (1890)  23. 
Ir.  He  scarce  could  set  one  fut  'fore  t'other.  Barlow  Dogland 
(1892)  35,  cd.  1893.     Dwn.  Gang  wi'  the  tithcrs,  an'  dinnac  be 
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yin  bit  feered,  Lyttle  Bet^y  day  (1894')  119.  n.Cy.  Border  Gl. 
{Coll.  L.L.B. )  Nhb.  There  noo,  Sib,  iiiavv  woman,  we'll  just  let 
the  tyen  stand  for  the  tother,  Dixon  IVIntliiiglmiii  I'ale  (1895)  iSr. 
Dur.  This  endenture  made  betwix  W.  Tillyall  esquyere  on  the 
tonpart  .  .  .  and  John  Tumour  of  Pittj-nton  on  the  tother, 
Raine  C/iorto-i,  &c.  Finchale^iQ^,!)  9^,-  Lakel.^  Cum.^  T'tudder's 
hypocrites,  154.  Wm.  Atween  tahan  en  t  udder,  Robison  AalJ 
Taales  (18B2J  3.  n.Yks.  T'ean  an"  t'  t'udder  (I  W.)  ;  n.Yks.' ; 
n.Yks.*  Tlia  wur  all  feighting  t'ane  amang  t'ither.  e.Yks.', 
m.Yks.'  Inttod.  21,  w.Yks.'^^  Lan.  If  theaw  tells  any  o'  th' 
tolhers  abeawt  this,  Brierley  Marlocks  (1867)  20.  e.Lan.', 
s.Lan.',  Cl-.s. ',  Stf.  (H.K.\  Der.=  Lin.'  It  was  nearre  one 
nor  the  tother.  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.'  The  one  thinks  much  if  the 
tother  has  owt.  She  says  the  tothers  mut  do  my  jobs.  War. 
(H.K.),  War.2,  E.Wor.  (H.K.),  se.Wor.'  Shr.'  This  or  the 
tother,  w'ich  yo'n  a  mind  to.  Glo.  Th'  owld  squire  'ee  steps 
in   an'  otTers  I  more  money  nor  the  tothern,   Blickman  Darke's 

Sojourn  (iSgo;  vi.     s.Oxf.  It's  your tongue  an' your  mother's 

as  ha'  druv  me  to  it;  I  can't  never  get  out  o'  the  sound; 
when  one's  done,  tother  begins,  Rosemary  Chilterns  >  1895)  i83. 
Brks.',  e.An.'^  SuT.  Ache  one  a-thinkin  that  the  tother  had  gone 
and  smirched  'em,  Fison  Merry  Stif.  (1899)  21  ;  Suf.'  (s.v.  Toon  , 
Ess.l,  Sur.'  s.Hnip.  The  other  ['other's  the  more  nimbler  o'  the 
two,  Verney  L.  Lisle  {i8-]o)  xx.  Dor.  An'  tothers,  slily  a-stealen 
by,  Barnes  Poems  (_ed.  1879)  85.  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial. 
w.Eiig.  (1825).  w.Soni.'  I'll  liave  one  or  tother  o'm,  be  how 
'twill.  Dev.  What  one  wuU  zaj'  the  tether'l  zware,  Peter 
Pindar  IVks.  (1816)  IV.  196;  Inzide  a  tha  tother,  N.  Hogg  Poet. 
Lett.  (ed.  1865)  45.  [Amer.  He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  first. 
Then  stood  a  spell  on  tother,  Lowell  Biglow  Papers  (1848)  10.] 

Hence  one  tother,  phi:  one  another. 

w.Som.'  I  zced  'em  "busin'  one  tother.  Dev.  I  'opes  us  chell  du 
tha  zame  til  and  not  'ave  upslores  wen  us  be  got  flzed  tu  wan 
t'.ither,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892).  Cor.  What  be  glazing  at  one 
t'other  for  like  wild  cats  1  Harris  Wheal  I'eor  (1901)  34. 

[1.  As  many  as  .  .  .  war  of  the  toder  party,  Paston 
Letters  (1454)  1.  292.  3.  pei  lian  neither  {le  ton  ne  ^t.  toifier, 
Wyclif  Eiig.  IVks.  190.J 

TOTHER,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Chs.  Lei.  Also  written 
tothir  Bnff.' ;  and  in  form  tedder  Lei.'     [to'iSa(r.] 

1.  sh.  The  act  of  putting  into  disorder;  rough  handling. 
Bnfl".'        Hence  Tottherry,  adj.  untidy,  ragged.     N.L' 

2.  A  tangle.     Cf.  tather,  sb. 

s.Chs.'  Naay  en,  yoan  bi  gy'etin  dhaat'  thaach'-koard  au'l  in 
u  todlrur,  tin  3'oa  wiiniur  unddo  it  ugy'en",  "ahy  noa*. 

Hence  (i)  Totherment,  sb.  [a)  a  tangle  ;  a  complicated 
mass ;  (b)  any  kind  of  appendage  or  superfluity ;  (c) 
finery  ;  (2)  Tothery,  adj.  tawdry,  fliinsy-fine. 

(I,  a)  sChs.'  DhCirjz  u  paafi  todh'urmilnt  u  weydz  yaan'dur. 
(6)  lb.  (c)  Oo)d  sich  0  lot  u  rib'inz  un  todh'urmiint  Cibuwt  flr, 
60  mid  u  bin  woth  lir  thaayzundz,  ib.  (a)  Ahy  mai*  noo 
uky'aaynt  u  sich-  todh'iiri  foh-dhu-rol,  ib. 

3.  Slime  ;  the  spawn  of  frogs  or  toads.  Lei.^  Hence 
Tothery,  adj.  slimy,  gelatinous,  ib.  4.  v.  To  throw 
into  disorder;  to  handle  roughly;  to  dash,  drag.     Bnff.' 

TOTLE,  v.,  sb.  and  adj.  w.Cy.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also 
written  toatle  Cor.' ;  and  in  forms  totely  w.Som.' 
nw.Dev.';  tottle  Dev.  Cor.     [totl,  toa'tl ;  to-tl.] 

1.  V.   To  slouch  about  idly  ;  to  dawdle  ;  to  work  slowly. 
w.Som.'  Let  thee  alone,  thee' t  totly  about  gin  Zadurday  night  over 

thick  bit  of  a  job.    Dev.',  nw. Dev.'    s  Dev.  Fo\  Kingsbrietge  {iS-]^). 

Hence  Totaling,  ppl.  adj.  slow,  inactive ;  decrepit, 
imbecile  from  old  age  ;  silly. 

w.Som.'  Poor  totelin'  old  fuller,  way  one  voot  in  the  grave. 
Dev.  I'm  aveard  'e  've  azeed  'is  best  days  ;  'e's  come  tii  a  tottling 
ol'  blid  now,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892).  n.Dev.  A  toteling,  .  . 
zlottering  yheat-stool,  Extn.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  53.  nw.Dev.'  Cor. 
Th'  ole  chap  was  gone  reg'lar  tottlin'  like,  Parr  Adam  and  Eve 
(1880)  III.  235;  Cor.'2 

2.  To  exhibit  imbecility.  Dev.'  3.  sb.  A  slow,  lazy 
person;  a  slouching  dawdler  ;  an  idler. 

w.Cy.  (Hall.),  w.Som.',  Dev.'  n.Dev.  Tha  dest  thengs  vore 
and  back  .  .  .  like  a  totle,  Exm.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  120. 

4.  A  foolish  or  spiritless  person  ;  a  dolt;  an  idiot. 
Dev.'   I  did'n    think   dame  was  such  a  zolt  and  vare  totle,  5. 

n.Dev.  '  An  old  totle,'  a  gossipy  old  woman.  '  A  spare  totic,'  a 
fearful,  spiritless  woman,  Horae  Siibsecivae  (I'jt])  436.  nw.Dev.' 
Cor.  Then  in  array  of  battle  marched  These  lotles  full  of  fear, 
Tregellas  Tales  (,cd.  1865)  20 ;  Cor.^ 


Hence  (i)  Toatledum-pattick,  sb.  a  foolish  fellow  ;  (2) 
Totelish,  adj.  weak  ;  foolish  ;  becoming  imbecile  through 
old  age. 

(I)  Cor.  A  passel  of  toatlednm   patlicks   they  be,  Tregellas 
Talcs  (ed.  1873)  112.     (2)  Cor.  Why,  thee'rt  surely  gone  toatlish, 
Forfar  Peiiloivan  (1859)  xxv  ;  Cor.'23 
5.  adj.   Foolish  ;  slightly  demented  ;  dazed. 

Dev.  Folks  sez  as  I  be  a  bit  tottle,  yet  I  cu'd  work,  Baring- 
Gould  Idylls  (1896)  168.  Cor.  I  reckon,  Genefer,  the  old  lady 
be  gone  quite  tottle,  ib.  Furze  Blooiu  (1899)  13. 

TOTLE-PONY,  sb.  s.Chs.'  [totlpo'ni.]  A  teetotum. 
See  Toty-pony. 

TOT-NODDLE,  sb.     Lin.'     [to-tnodL]     A  tadpole. 

TOTO,  sb.  Yks.  [toa-t5.]  A  soap-making  term ;  see 
below. 

w.Yks.  The  grease  from  the  raw  wool  is  manufactured  into 
soap.  The  refuse  from  the  soap  manufacture,  after  all  the  alkali 
has  been  extracted,  is  called  toto,  and  is  used  as  manure  (S.K.C.). 

TOT  O'ER  SEAS,  phr.  Suf.  The  goldcrest,  Regulus 
cristatits.     Swainson  Birds  (1885)  25. 

TOTT,  see  Tod(d,  Tot,  s6.'  = 

TOTTER,  V.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  written  tottre  Wm. ;  and  in  forms  tootter 
Bnff.';  torter  e.An.=  ;  totther  Lan.  [to't3(r.]  1.  v.  In 
comb,  (i)  Totter-arse,  one  who  walks  in  a  tottering,  infirm 
manner  ;  (2)  -bobs,  the  quaking-grass,  Brisa  media  ;  (3) 
■bog,  a  quaking  bog  ;  (4)  -grass,  see  (2) ;  (5)  -pie,  obs.,  a 
high  raised  apple-pie  ;  (6)  -robin,  see  (2). 

(i)  w.Som.'  Th'  old  Will  Jones  is  proper  a-doned  up,  sure 
'nough  ;  I  ant  a-zeed  no  such  old  two  double  tolterarse  'is  longful 
time.  (2)  sw.Lin.'  (3)  Cum.  Water  Blinks  holds  a  place  in 
almost  every  '  well  eye  '  or  '  totter  bog'  among  the  hills,  Hodgson 
But.  Caldezu,  130;  Cum.*  Win.  A  steead  trimmelan  an  doddrean 
frae  heead  ta  fooat  like  a  tottre  bogg,  Clarke  Spec.  Dial.  (18S5) 
pt.  iii.  3.  w.Yks.  It's  nobbut  a  totter-bog  (W.C.S.).  (4)  Not.', 
n.Lin.',  s.Lin.  (I.W.)  Rut.  (B.  &  H.)  ;  Rut.'  If  you  want  to 
gether  totter-gress,  you  med  go  down  Press'on  Lane.  Lei.', 
Nlip.'=,  Hnt.  ^T.P.F.},  Sur.,  Sus.,  I.W.  (B.  &  H.)  (5)  Oxf.  (K.) 
{6}  sw.Liii.' 

2.  To  stagger. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  w.Yks.  Hutton  Tour  to  Caies  (1781,1. 
Lan.  His  wife  coome  tottherin  back  fro  some  journey  afther 
meight,  Clegg  David's  Loom  1,1894)  30- 

Hence  (i)  Totterdy,  (2)  Totterish,  adj.  infirm;  shaky; 
unsteady  of  foot. 

(i)  War.^  w.Wor.'  I've  'ad  the  rheumatics  very  bad  this  three 
wilt,  an'  I  be  that  totterdy  I  canna  'ardly  scrawl.  s.Wor.',  Glo. 
(A.B.),  Glo.'     (2j  e.An.2 

3.  To  work  in  a  weak,  trifling  manner.    Bnff.' 

4.  sb.   Ruin. 

Bnff.'  He's  a'  t'  tootter  wee's  coo-cowpan.  He  tellt  our  mony 
lees  t'  Stan'  lang. 

Hence  Totteration,  sb.  destruction. 

Ant.  He  cursed  and  sent  us  all  to  totteration,  Ballymeiia  Obs. 
(1892). 

5.  One  weak  and  trifling  at  work.    Bnff.' 
TOTTERAY,   sb.     Obs.     Ess.      A  payment   of  four- 
pence  for  every  bushel  and  a  half  of  corn  sold  at  Maldon. 
(K.) 

TOTTERING,  ppl.  adj.  Yks.  Lin.  Cmb.  Hmp. 
[tot(3)rin.]  1.  In  comp.  Tottering-grass,  the  quaking- 
grass,  Briza  media.     Cf.  totter,  1  (4). 

w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (July  30,  1898).     Cmb.  (B.  &  H.) 
Hmp.  (W.M.E.F.) 
2.  Changeable,  unsettled,  unfavourable,  as  of  weather; 
doubtful ;    dangerous  ;    unhappy ;    painful ;  gen.  used  in 
phr.  a  tottering  time. 

n.Yks.'  ;  n.Yks.^  'A  tottering  time  for  harvest.'  'We've  had 
a  tottering  time  of  it,'  the  sailor's  expression  after  a  storm  ;  n.Yks.* 
ne.Yks.'  It's  a  tottherin  tahm  been  this  last  fo'tnith.  e.Yks.'  He's 
deed  at  last  :  they've  had  a  tottherin  tahm  wiv  him,  MS.  add. 
(T.H.)  ni.Yks.'  w.Yks.  My  poor  muther  had  a  totterin' toime 
wi'  me,  for  I  tuk  sum  rearin',  Hallam  IVadsley  Jacli  (1866)  iii. 
Lin.'  n.Lin.'  She  tell'd  her  gran'muther  if  she  didn't  do  all  as 
she  wanted  her,  she  should  hev  nobud  a  totterin  time  on  it. 
What  wi'  maaster  an'  what  wi'  bairns  she's  nobud  a  totterin'  time 
on  it,  poor  thing. 
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TOTTERY,  adj.    Sc.    [totri.]    Changeable,  fickle. 

Abd.  Tott'ry  Fortune's  freaks  Sud  gar  you  tine  your  heart, 
CccK  Shains  ;i8io>  I.  93  ;  fA.W.) 

TOTTIE,  I'.  Sc.  [toti.]  To  move  with  short  steps  ; 
to  cause  to  move  ;  to  drive. 

w.Sc.  Had  not  the  Reverend  Tryer  Mussell  been  cast  because 
one  of  his  trial  discourses  was  discovered  ...  to  be  copied  from 
a  book  of  old  sermons,  and  had  been  tolticd  out  of  existence  with 
a  broken  heart  in  consequence,  Macdonald  Settlement  (1869)  i. 

Fif.    I'jAM.) 

TOTTINS,  int.  Gmg.  ftotinz.]  A  cry  for  truce  : 
used  by  children  at  play  when  desirous  of  a  short  rest. 
ne.Gmg.  (I.Y.E.) 

TOTTLE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Nhp.  Hnt. 
Ess.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.     Also  written  totle  Dev.'     ftotl.] 

1.  V.  To  walk  unsteadily  with  quick,  short,  or  feeble  steps ; 
to  toddle,  totter;  to  sway  about.     Cf  toddle,  tot,  v.^ 

Sc.  Jam.)  Ayr.  When  tliey  begin  to  totlle  about  the  house  we'll 
hae  to  tie  bells  to  their  backs  to  hear  wliar  they  gang,  Galt  Sir 
A.  IVytie  (1822)  ciii.  Gall.  I  was  that  happy  wi'  a'  my  tottlin' 
weans  aboot  my  hand,  Crockett  Moss-Hags  (18951  xi.  Cum.', 
n.Yks.*  ne.Yks.'  Ah's  nobbut  waakly  ;  ah  can  just  tottle  aboot 
a  bit.  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  Shoe  feels  scea  leetsome  an  cobby,  an 
tan  totlle  an  tantle  about  a  bit.  ne.Lan.'  Nhp.'  See  how  the 
child  totlles  along.  Hnt.  iTP.F.\  Ess.'  Som.  Monthly  Mag. 
(1814)  II.  126;  Jennings  Ohs.  Dud.  iv.Eiig.  ^1825).  Dev.'  He 
was  the  nestlc-draft,  an  coud  but  jist  tottle  about  whan  his  mother 
died.  16.     Cor.  A^.  &  Q.  (18541  'st  S.  x.  441. 

2.  To  fall ;  to  tilt  on  one  side  ;  to  overturn,  topple  over  ; 
also  used  with  over. 

n.Yks.  T'oad  fella  nearly  tottled  of  t'sleul  'at  he  was  set  on  wi' 
laughing  I  W.H.'i  ;  n.Yks,"     e. Yks.' Tottle  barrow  owcr. 

Hence  Tottly,  adj.  read}'  to  fall,  unstable. 

e.Yks.'  Ah's  a  bit  stijranger  then  Ah  was,  bud  Ah's  varry  tottly 
yit.     w.Yks.  (J.\V.> 

3.  To  go.    Cum.'        4.  To  purl,  as  a  stream. 

Lnk.  Glancin'  bright  at  ilka  turn  aye  Till  it  tottl't  owre  the  lin, 
Nicholson  Kilwiiiitlie  (1895")  24.     Dmf.  (Jam.");  The  sang  o'  the 
birds  whare  some  burn  totlles  owre,  Cromek  Remains  1^18  lo)  136. 
5.  To  make  a  noise  in  boiling  ;  to  boil,  simmer. 
Sc.  (Jam.)     Per.  Cast  a  longing  eye  at  the  kail-pot  '  totllirig  on 
the  fire,'  Monteath  Dunblane  (1835I  32,  ed.  1887.    Edb.  A  haggis 
fat,  Weel  tottl'd  in  a  seything  pat,  Fergusson  Poems  (1773)  186, 
ed.  1785. 
Q.  sb.  A  term  of  endearment  for  a  child.    Sc  (A.W.) 
7.  The  bubbling  noise   made  by  boiling  liquids.     Sc. 
Mackay  (s.v.  Tottie). 
TOTTY,  sb.    Cor.    A  pebble  ;  a  stone. 
I  can  .  .  .  shaw  ec  some  of  the  whit  tottys  and  brocked  shills, 
Tregellas  Character  (1868)  68  ;  Cor.s 

TOTTY,  adj.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Shr. 
e.An.  Dev.  [to'ti.l  1.  Shaky;  staggering;  dazed, 
dizzy  ;  muddled  in  the  head,  asp.  from  excessive  drinking. 

Sc.  (G.W.),  w.Yks.'  Lan.  They'r  so  totty  wi  thinkin'  thcrscis 
so  wise,  till  they  connod  see  ut  an  infinitely  perfect  bein  cun  be 
angry  withcat  bein  discomposed,  O  Bit  ov  o  Chat  (1884)  pt.  ii.  3. 
ne.Lan.',  Lei.'  Shr.'  '  'Ow  did  the  Maister  come  wham  las'  night 
— wuz  'e  drunk  ? '  '  Oh  no  !  on'y  jest  a  bit  totty ' ;  Shr.*,  e.An.' 
Dev.  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892). 

Hence  (1)  Totty-grass,  sb.  the  quaking-grass,  Bn'sa 
media  ;  (2)  Totty-headed./i/i/.  adj.  dizzy,  giddy,  esp.  from 
drink  ;  imbecile  from  age. 

(i)   Be.Lin.   iJ.T.B.)     (2)   Nhp.',  War.^,  e.An.'     Dev.  I  be  za 
totty-headed  I  can  'ardly  stand,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1893). 
2.  Of  bad  character. 

Dev.  1  tellee  yfl  bestways  *ave  nort  tQ  dQ  wi'  she  ;  'er's  nort 
but  a  totty  twoad,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892). 

[1.  Myn  heed  is  toty  of  my  swink  to-night,  Chaucer 
C.  T.  A.  4253.] 

TOTTY,  see  Tutty,  56.' 

TOTTY-LAND,  ab.  Sus.  Hmp.  1.  Marsh  land  on 
which  tufts  of  grass  grow.  Hmp.'  C(.tot,sb.^  2.  High 
land,  freq.  on  a  side  hill.     Sus."' 

TOTUM,  sb.'  Sc.  Ainer.  Also  in  form  tottum  Sc. 
[totam  ;  totam.]  1.  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment 
for  a  little  child,  esp.  when  beginning  to  walk. 

Elg.  His  cantie  bairnies,  toddlin'  ben.  Their  loss  the  totums 
canna  ken.  Tester  Poems  (1865)  96.     Abi.  Ere  his  first  twa-three 


totums  .  . .  Had  managed  to  master  the  ABC  clear,  Cadeniiead 
Bon-Accord  1853)  205.  Lnk.  Granny  was  watchin'  the  stirrin' 
bit  tottum,  Watson  J'oeiiis  (iBss"!  49.  Edb.  Ballantine  Gaiter- 
Inmie  ed.  1875)  Gl.  [Amer.  When  dc  nigger  totums  cry,  De 
Lord  He  gib  'em  possum  pie,  Mackay.] 
2.  A  small  person  or  animal. 

Bn£f.'  Gen.  used  when  tiie  idea  of  neatness  is  intended  to  be 
conveyed.  Lnk.  Your  totum  of  a  taylor  it  [that]  I  cou'd  stap  it 
[?into]  my  shoe,  sae  cou'd  I  e'en,  Graham  li'ntings  (18831  II.  6a. 

TOTUM,  si.'^  Sc.  Ircl.  Lon.  Also  written  totem  I r. ; 
and  in  forms  tottum  Abd.;  toutom  Gall.  [totom; 
totsm.]  A  shortened  form  of  'teetotum';  the  game  of 
teetotum. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  (A.W.),  Cai.'  BnfT.  In  Keith  the  letters  arc  A,  N, 
D,  T.  In  playing  the  stake  is  one  pin,  and  each  plays  in  turn. 
If  the  side  with  A  on  it  falls  uppermost  the  player  wins  the  whole 
slake — 'A.  tack  a'.'  If  N  turns  up  the  player  gets  nothing — '  N, 
nikil  [nihil],  nothing.'  If  T  .  .  .  one  pin  falls  to  the  player— 'T, 
lack  ane.'  If  D  .  .  .  the  player  has  to  lay  down  a  pin — '  D,  dossie 
doon.'  At  times  the  game  was  played  by  paying  a  slake  to  all 
the  letters  except  A,  and  the  words  used  were — '  D,  dip  it,'  'T, 
lip  it,'  'N,  nip  it,'  Gomme  Games  (1898;  II.  303.  Abd.  He  turned 
caups  and  bickers,  .  .  Rokcs,  ladles,  an'  bobbins,  or  tottums  for 
weans.  Anderson  Rhymes  (ed.  1867)  20.  Bwk.  I'll  mak'  them 
paper  kites  Or  totums  oot  o'  pirns,  Calder  Poems  (1897'!  299. 
Gall.  Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824)  82,  ed.  1876.  Dwn.  (^C.H.W.) 
Lon.  GriMME  ib.  303-4. 

TOTY-PONY,  sb.  s.Chs.'  [toti-poni.]  A  teetotum  ; 
see  below.     Cf  totle-pony. 

s.Chs.'  The  toys  were  originally  marked  with  I.alin  letters, 
such  as  :  T  (totum  ,  which  gives  the  derivation  of  the  word  ;  D 
(dimidium) ;   N  (nihil)  ;  P  .  pone\     /'oh«  =  put  down,  pay. 

TOU,  see  Thaw,  Thou,  Tow,  v.'^,  int. 

TOUCH,  !i.  and, si.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  written  louche  Sc  (Jam.  Suppl.)  \  tuch  Sli.L  ;  tutch 
w.Yks.  s. Lan.' ;  and  in  forms  tech  Cor. ;  titch  Dev.  Cor.'; 
toch  Lakel.'  [tutj  ;  totj.]  1.  v.  In  comb,  (i)  Touch- 
and-catch,  the  game  of  '  tig  ' ;  (21  -and-go,  (a)  a.  slippery 
slide  on  the  ice;  (b)  jerry-work;  anything  cheap  and 
nasty  ;  (3)  -and-heal  or  -and-hail,  (a)  the  perfoliate  St. 
John's  wort,  Hypericitni  perfoyatum;  (i)  the  sweet  amber, 
H.  Androsaemiim  ;  (c)  the  common  self-heal,  Fniiiella 
vulgaris;  (4)  -and-take,  easily  ofl'ended  ;  (5)  -bell,  an  ear- 
wig; (6)  -burner,  a  small  vessel  of  clay  in  which  boj's 
burn  touchwood  ;  (7)  -iron,  a  boys'  game  ;  (8)  leaf,  see 
(3,  b) ;  (9)  •nie-not,  the  hairy  bitter-cress,  Cardaiiiiiie  liir- 
stila;  (10)  -pipe,  a  rest  from  work  while  a  pipe  is  smoked; 
a  short  break  from  work;  (11)  -pipe-time,  time  for  a 
smoke  ;  (12)  -spale,  see  (5) ;  (13)  -wood,  a  children's  game ; 
see  below. 

(i)  n.Lan.'  (a,  a)  w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (July  30,  l8g8\ 
(A)  Lan.  (S.W.);  A  reed  of  chep  trip  or  touch-un  go,  Krierley 
Layrock  (1864)  xi.  (3,  ei)  N.I.'  (i)  Bck.  Tutsan  {Hypericum  An- 
drosaeiiiitm)  is  called  Touch-and-heal,  and  is  said  to  be  a  capital 
thing  to  put  to  cuts,  S«V;/rfGoiiii/ (1866)  83.  (r)  N.I.'  (4)  n.Yks.* 
A  touch-and-take  sort  of  a  body.  (51  Sc.  Edb.  Review  {Apr.  1809) 
145.  s.Sc.  (Jam.)  (6)  w.Yks.*  (7)  Brks.'  Boys  have  games 
called  'touch  'ood,'  and  '  touch-iron,'  where  anyone  not  touching 
either  of  the  substances  named  is  liable  to  be  caught  by  tlie  one 
standing  out  and  has  to  stand  out  accordingly.  ;8  Wal.  The  still 
prevailing  Welsh  custom,  taught  by  mothers  to  their  children,  of 
placing  its  leaves  —under  the  name  of  touch-leaf —  .  .  between  the 
leaves  of  their  bibles  (B.  &  H.).  (9)  Chs.'  (10)  Cor.  They 
[miners]  worked  briskly  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  '  took  a 
touch-pipe,'  or,  in  the  language  of  men  of  the  upper  earth,  rested 
half  an  hour  and  smoked,  lilaekw.  Mag.  (Dec.  1828,  738  ;  Cor.' A 
changeof  work  is  as  good  as  a  touch-pipe  ;  Cor.*^  (ii)Cor.Afler 
supper  came  touch-pipe  time,  I.ee  Paul  Carah  (1898'  54  (12) 
Lth.,  Rxb.  (Jam.)  (13)  w.Yks.  i  J. W.),  s. Lan.',  Brks.'  Wil.'  A 
boy's  game,  in  which  the  pursued  endeavours  to  escape  by  touching 
wood.  i.e.  tree  or  post,  before  his  pursuer  can  seize  him. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  touch  a  person  with  a  short  slick,  see  below  ; 
i2)  — a  pipe,  to  smoke  ;  to  stop  working  in  order  to  smoke; 
to  rest  a  while  ;  (31  touch  wood  and  zi'hiitle,  see  below. 

(i)  se.Wor.'  A  jocular  expression  used  when  speaking  in  com- 
pany of  a  person  who  is  present,  but  whose  name  it  is  not  intended 
to  mention  ;  thus,  '  I  heerd  uv  a  mon  as  went  to  bed  one  night, 
nat  long  agoo,  un  forgot  to  take  'is  shoes  off ;  I  wunt  say  who  it 
was,  but  I  could  touch  'im  00th  a  shart  stick.'     (2)  Cor.  Touch- 
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yourpipe  a  bit,  comra-ade,   I  do  want  to  speak  to  'ee,  Forfar 

Pentowan  (1859)  i.  (3)  Suf.' A  boy  having  been  guilty  of  a  certain 
indelicacy,  subjects  himself  to  be  pinched  by  his  offended  compeers, 
till  he  do  what  is  noted. 

3.  To  hurt,  injure  ;  to  punish.    Sc.  (Jam.),  Uls.  (M.B.-S.) 

4.  To  rouse  ;  to  affect ;  to  stir. 

Dev.  Vur  Bob  eszul  wis  awful  titch'd.  An  went  jist  like  a  boss 
a  witch'd,  Nathan  Hogg  Poet.  LeII.  (ed.  1858)  70.  Cor.  Their 
blood  was  teched  that  quick  !  My  dear  life,  Cap'n,  'twas  '  down 
comes  yer  house'  in  wan  minit,  Harris  Our  Cove  (,1900)  43. 

5.  Used  elliptically  for  'to  touch  the  hat.'     n.Cy. (Hall.) 

6.  Of  a  dog:  to  scent  game.  Brlcs.'  7.  Fig.  To  come 
up  to  ;  to  equal. 

GaU.  There  was  nocht  in  a'  her  experience  to  touch  that  chap, 
Crockett  Love  Idylls  (1901)  348.  Dev.  Longman's  Mag.  (Sept. 
1901)  443. 

8.  With  off:  to  play  a  tune  ;  to  declaim  ;  to  preach  with 
vigour  and  emphasis. 

Sh.I.  Willie  tuch'd  aif  da  'Sojer's  Joy'  upon  his  new  fiddle,  SA. 
Neius  (Jan.  29,  i8g8;.  Ayr.  Let  a  proper  te.xt  be  read  An'  touch 
it  off"  wi'  vigour.  Burns  Ordination  (1786)  st.  4. 

9.  Witli  lip  :  to  animadvert  upon.  Sc.  (Jam.)  10.  Obs. 
With  ivilli :  to  meddle  with. 

Sc.  Ye'll  no  soon  green  I  true  To  touch  wi'  ane  afore  he  touch 
wi'  you,  Sheplierd's  Wedding  (1789)  21. 

11.  sb.  In  phr.  (i)  as  sharp  as  touch,  quick-tempered  ; 
firing  up  like  touchwood  ;  (2)  a  touch  of  the  old  tad,  a  spice 
of  devilry ;  see  Old  lad,  s.v.  Old,  1  (67,  a) ;  (3)  in  a  touch, 
see  below  ;  (4)  so  «<'(7r(7s  a /o;rcA,  very  nearly,  almost ;  (5) 
to  have  a  touch  at  anything,  to  have  a  try  at  it  ;  (6)  to  keep 
touch,  obs.,  to  keep  one's  promise  ;  to  keep  faith  ;  (7)  to 
play  touch,  to  touch,  attack;  (8)  upon  the  touch,  on  putting 
a  thing  to  the  test. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.  Siifipl.)  (2)  w.Yks.'  He's  a  touch  o'  t'oud  lad  in 
him.  (3)  Sc.  And  other  some  there  are  who  avouch  Them  [his 
legs]  semi-circles  in  a  touch,  Colvil  IVIiigs  Supplic.  (1796)  I.  216. 
(4)  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Som.  The  berries  were  as  big  as  Welsh  nuts 
—or  so  near  as  a  touch,  Raymond  Tryphcna  (1895  ;  82.  15)  Lei.', 
Nhp.i,  War.3,  se.Wor.i,  Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  (6)  w.Yks.  Thoresby  LM. 
(1703).  (7)  GaU.  Pussy  made  for  a  lonky  hole,  and  the  dog  wad 
never  hae  played  touch  at  her,  Gallovidian  (1901)  II.  122.  (8) 
Dev.  I  vinds  pin  tha  titch  (tho  I  zes  et  merzul)  Es  wis  nivir  more 
ekal  ta  vrighting  za  vvul,  Nathan  Hogg  Poel.  Lett.  (ed.  1865)  29. 

12.  An  encounter,  tight. 

Yks.  A  pradigious  boxin'  touch  i't  Lancashire  style,  namely  up 
an'  doon,  Yks.  Comet  ,  1844")  IV.  51 .  s.Not  The  sharpest  touch  ah 
ivir  had  vvor  with  a  RatclitTman  (J.P.K.). 

13.  A  severe  attack  of  illness. 

ne.Sc.  A  sair  touch  o'  the  roomatics,  Gordon  Northward  Ho,  81. 
n  Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  w.Som.'  Her-ve  a  'ad  a  middlin'  touch  o' 
the  infermation. 

14.  A  time  ;  a  bout  ;  a  season  ;  an  occasion. 

w.Cy.  (  Hall.)  w.Som.'  I  zim  I've  a-had  it  purty  smart  [dhee-uz] 
touch.      I  baint  gwain  to  take  no  grass  to  cuttin'  this  touch. 

15.  Rotten  wood,  '  touchwood ' ;  cotton  band  which 
smoulders  away  like  '  touchwood.' 

Sc.  Short  for  touch-wood,  but  applied  to  amadou  and  other 
materials  used  as  tinder  (Jam.  SiippL).  w.Yks.^  The  wood  of 
decayed  trees,  which  when  once  ignited  or  touched  with  fire, 
smoulders  away  till  it  is  all  consumed.  It  is  in  great  request 
on  Bonfire  night,  to  be  constantly  in  readiness  for  firing  off 
cannons,  &c.      Lan.  (F.R.C.) 

16.  Obs.  Coarse  brown  paper,  soaked  in  saltpetre  and 
dried,  used  instead  of  a  match  ;  see  below. 

Lakel.^,  w.Yks.  (J.W.")  Wil.'  Coarse  brown  paper  soaked  in 
saltpetre  and  dried,  used  instead  of  matches  for  lighting  a  pipe  in 
the  open  air,  the  spark  to  kindle  it  being  struck  with  a  knife  and 
a  flint.     Commonly  used  up  to  a  very  recent  date. 

17.  A  very  small  quantity  ;  a  morsel ;  a  short  space  of 
time. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  I  want  to  crack  a  touchie  wi'  you.  Skinner 
Poems  (1809)  92.  Ayr.  Ye  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  langer, 
An'  they  maun  star\'e  o'  cauld  and  hunger,  Burns  Tua  Dogs 
(1786)  1.  81.  Draf.  They  were  drinking  rather  much.  And  wad  be 
useless  in  a  touch,  Shennan  Tales  (1831)  47.  Lakel.^  A  toch  o' 
hay.  w.Yks.  Th'  little  en  bate  olT  a  touch.  Hartley  Ditties  ^i868 1 
ist  S.  9.  Dev.  Cider  posset,  biling  hot,  with  sugar  and  nutmegj 
and  just  a  touch  o'  ginger,  Baring-Gould  Idylls  (1896)  45,  Cor. 
She  were  a  titcli  too  ould,  J.  Trenoodle  Spec.  Dial.  1 1846^  39. 


18.  A  loop  of  cord  put  round  a  horse's  tongue  or  lip  ;  a 
'  twitch.' 

N.I.'  <?co.  Howld  your  music,  I  say,  or  I'll  put  a  touch  on  your 
nose,  Barrington  Sketches  (1827-32)  III.  vi. 

19.  A  trick,  esp.  a  humorous  one. 

N.Cy.'  That's  a  clever  touch.  w.Yks.^  They  played  them  such 
touches  that  wood  legs  and  crutches.  And  rag-pokes  and  matches 
and  songs  (lew  about,  Mather  Sngs.  1 1862)  10.  Lan.  Awd  seen 
Oamfrey  o'  Matho's  play  that  tutch,  Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial.  (ed. 
1740)31.     s.Lan.i     [T'ouche,  a  crafty  dede,  to!(r,  Palsgr.  (1530).] 

TOUCHED,  pp.  and  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks.  Won 
Cor.  and  Aus.  Also  in  forms  tiched,  titched  Cor.  [tutjt, 
tBtJt.]  1.  In  phr.  (i)  touched  up,  vexed;  (2)  — upon  the 
breath,  short  of  breath;  (3)  — with  drink,  slightly  intoxi- 
cated. 

(i)  Cor.  Bin  tiched  up  somehow  (M.A.C.).  (a)  Cor.  Titch'd  a 
mite  upon  her  breth.  An'  hoaz'd  with  coff  an'  cowld,  Daniel 
Budget,  22.  (3)  Cam.  He  was  touched  with  drink,but  along  way 
off  being  a  drunken  man,  w.Cum.  Times  (Dec.  7,  1901)  5,  col,  5. 

2.  Slightly  intoxicated. 

Sc.  In  respect  to  her  liquor-traffic,  she  was  seen  'touched'  about 
once  a  week,  Tweeddale  Moff[i8g6)  96.  n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
[Aus.  I  wasn't  no  ways  drunk  ;  but  I  must  have  been  touched 
more  or  less,  because  I  felt  myself  to  be  so  sober,  Boldrewood 
Robbery  (iSm)  II.  xi.] 

3.  Distantly  related.      'Wor.They  are  touched  a  bit  (W.C.B.). 
TOUCHEN.LEAVES,  sb.     Wal.  Hmp.     Also  in  forms 

touchan-leaves  limp.;  touching-leaf  Wal.  A  corruption 
of '  tutsan.'  The  sweet  amber,  Hypericum  Androsaenium. 
See  Touch-leaf,  s.v.  Touch,  1  (8). 

Wal.  Placing  its  leaves — under  the  name  of  .  ,  .  touching-leaf — 
between  the  leaves  of  their  bibles  (B.  &  H.).     Hmp.^ 

TOUCHER,  sb.''  Yks.  Lan.  Nhp.  Cor.  [tu-tj3(r), 
tE-tj3(r).]       1.  A  little  ;   a  jot ;  a  close  hit  or  miss. 

n.Yks.  As  near  as  a  toucher  (I.W.).  w.Yks.',  Nlip.'  Cor.2 
That  was  a  toucher. 

2.  A  bowling  term  :    a  bowl  that  touches,  or  all   but 
touches,  the  'jack.' 

Lan.  (S.W.)  ;  There's  a  toucher  a  coming,  get  eawt  o  the  way, 
Collins  Poems  (1859)  45. 

3.  Phr.  (i)  to  hit  to  a  toucher,  to  fit  exactly.    w.Yks.' ; 
(2)  ivithin  a  toucher,  within  an  ace  of  fitting.     Nhp.' 

TOUCHER,  s/).2  Obs.  Lan.  A  great  gossip.  Thorn- 
BER  Hist.  Blackpool  (1837)  110. 

TOUCHET,  see  Teuchit, 

TOUCHING,  prp.  and  sb.  Yks.  In  comb,  (i)  Touchings- 
iron,  (2)  -stone,  (3)  -(s-wood,  a  game  ;  see  below  ;  see 
Touch-iron,  -wood,  s.v.  Touch,  1  (7),  (13). 

w.Yks.  Touching  wood — a  child's  game  at  tig,  where  sanctuary 
can  be  secured  from  chase  by  touching  wood.  We  should  say, 
*  Let's  laik  at  tig  an'  ha'e  touchins  wood,'  or  '  —  an'  ha'e  touchins 
iron,'  or  ' —  an'  ha'e  touchins  stoane,'  &c.,  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl. 
(July  30,  1898'. 

TOUCHOUS,  adj.  Irel.  Nhb.  Lakel.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  Der.  and  Amer.  Also  written  touchus  Yks. ;  and 
in  forms  tetchus  Amer. ;  tochious  Lakel.°  ;  touchious 
Cum.'*;  touchis  Nhb.'  [tutjas,  tB'tJas.]  L  Irritable, 
touchy,  easily  offended. 

Wxf.  By  the  time  I  got  home,  however,  I  was  very  cross  and 
touchous,  Kennedy /3a«fo  Boro  (1867)  190.  Nhb.'  Mind  boo  ye 
speak  tiv  him,  he's  varry  touchis.  LakeL^  Thoo  needn't  be  seea 
touchious.  Cum.'*  n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks. ^  A  touchous  body.  e.Yks.' 
He  was  a  varry  touchous  chap  wasawd  Bobby.  m.Yks.'  w.Yks. 
It  isnt  advisable  to  be  soa  varry  touchus  at  this  day.  Hartley 
Budget  {iSt i)  6r  ;  w.Yks.^  Lan.  It's  quare  how  touchous  empty- 
yeaded  folk  are,  Clegg  Sketches  (1895)  334.  e.Lan.',  m.Lan.^ 
s.Lan.'  Aw  didno'  think  theavv  were  so  touchous.  s.Chs.',  Der.* 
[Amer.  You  are  mighty  tetchus,  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  66.] 

Hence  Touchousness,  sb.  an  angrj',  touchy  disposition. 
n.Yks.°        2.  Of  matches  :  igniting  easily. 

n.Yks. '^  They're  varry  touchous,  they  low  at  yance. 

TOUCHY,  adj.  and  sb.  Nhb.  Som.  1.  adj.  Difficult, 
ticklish  ;  requiring  delicate  handling. 

Som.  An  anthem  is  a   particular  thing — a  very  touchy  thing, 
Raymond  Gent.  Uficott  \  1893I  182. 
2.  sb.   A  touch-paper  ;  a  '  matchy,'  q.v. 

Nhb.'  It  is  still  carried  by  old  hinds,  and  ignited  by  using  a 
frizzle  and  fiint  for  lighting  pipes  in  the  fields. 
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'TOUDIE,  see  Howtowdie. 

TOUDILEP,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  forms  to(o)delek, 
tfithelep.  A  small,  light '  kcshie,'  esp.one  used  for  manure. 
Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  32. 

[Cp.  ON.  /a^,  manure,  dung,  and  laupr,  a  box  or  basket 
(Vigfusson).] 

TOUFFA,  see  Tofall. 

TOUGH,  adj.  and  adv.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan. 
Stf.  Not.  Wor.  Dev.  Also  written  tuff  Dev.  ;  and  in  forms 
teeaf  e.Yks.' ;  teuch  Sc.  (Iam.);  teuf  Cum. ;  teugh  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Nhb.;  tif  Not.  ;  tiff  e.Yks.';  towf  s.Lan.'  [Sc. 
tjuX-]  1.  adj.  In  fo/;;i.  (i)  Tough-cake,  see  below  ;  12) 
•iron,  the  best  kind  of  iron  ;  (3)  -rinded,  thick-skinned  ; 
(4)  -taff,  (5)  •tag(s,  gristle. 

(11  e.Dur.'  A  water  cake,  or  white-cake,  baked  oil  the  girdle. 
No  currants  used.  s.Dev.  Small  cakes  or  plain  buns  made  of  dough 
which  has  bceu  prepared  for  bread  (^G.E.D.).  (2)  Stf.'  (31 
s.Wor.  (H.K.)  (4;  e.Yks.'  (5)  e.Yks.  The  peculiar  cartilage 
[raglad]  .  .  .  will  split  into  filaments  or  '  tags,'  hence  it  is  termed 
'teeaf-tags,'  Nicholso.n  Flk.  S/>.  (1889)  ar  ;  e.Yks.' 

2.  Phr.  toitgh  of  heart,  hard-hearted. 

Cai.  It's  better  tae  be  thick  i'  the  held  than  teuch  o'  hairt, 
faither,  M''Lennan  Pens.  Life  {\&-Ji)  I.  108. 

3.  Hard,  not  easily  broken. 

Lnk.  Our  strae's  weel  keepit  an'  fu'  teugh.  An'  weel  I  vvat  it's 
lang  eneugh,  Watson  Poems  (1853)  '5-  Cum.  As  teuf  as  pin  wire, 
Dickinson  Joe  and  Geol.  { 1866I  5. 

4.  Of  a  fight,  debate,  &c.:  keenly  contested;  pertinacious. 
Sc.  A  teuch  debate.     A  teuch  battle  (Jam.)  ;   Here  arose  tlie 

toughest  dispute  we  had  had  in  all  the  Assembly,  Baillie  LeII. 
('775^  I.  98  nb^.  Abd.  Lang  an'  teuch  the  struggle  lastit,  Still 
Collar's  Sunday  (1845)  50.  Ayr.  I  saw  the  battle,  sair  and  teugh. 
Burns  Sheriffmuir,  st.  i.  Nhb.  That's  what  I  ca'  makin'  a  rare 
teugh  fight,  Graham  Red  Scaiiy  (1896)  249. 

5.  Resolute,  persevering. 

n.Yks.  (I.W.)  Not.  'There's  only  one  thin'  con  beat  owd  uns, 
an'  that's  young  uns,  an'  they  went  tebby  tif.' .  .  By  '  tif  the  man 
meant  resolute  (his  own  definition),  A'.  £/ Q.  (1890;  7th  S.  i.x.  425. 

6.  Tedious,  lengthened  out ;  long  in  coming  to  a  close. 
Sc.  The  Spring  e'enings  are  lang  and  teuch  (Jam.). 

7.  Hard  to  believe.     s.Lan.'        8.   adv.    Obs.  or  obsol. 
Stoutly,  sturdily,  resolutely. 

Fif.  At  Luncarty  they  fought  fu'  teuch,  Douglas  Poems  (1806) 
12.  Dmb.  Frae  the  clachan  to  the  heugh.  The  carle  he  did  play 
sae  teugh,  Taylor  Poems  (1827)  98. 

TOUGHEY,  see  Toffee. 

TOUGHISH,  adf  Nhb.'  In  form  teufish.  In  good 
condition,  strong. 

He  stares  i'  maw  fyece  an'  says  '  How  d'ye  de  ? '  '  Aw's  teufish,' 
says  aw,  Moor  Skipper's  Dream. 

'TOUGHLY,  adv.  Sc.  In  forms  teuchly,  teughly. 
[tju'xH.]     Strenuously,  persistently  ;  tediously. 

Lnk.  Our  crosses  teughly  last  us  mony  a  year,  Ramsay  Poems 
(1721)  322;  He  ae  nicht  teuchly  graipit  for't,  An' fand  it  big  in 
you,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  58. 

TOUGHT,  s6.    Nhb.'    A  struggle  ;  an  altercation. 

We  hed  a  sair  tought. 

TOUGHT,  TOUISEY,  see  Taut,  adj.,  Tousy. 

TOUK,  TOULZIE,  see  Tuck,  sb.\  j;.",  Tuilyie. 

TOUM,  TOUMON,  see  Taum,  Toom,  Towmond. 

TOUN,  TOUNIT,  see  Town,  Townit. 

TOUP,  sb.  ?  Obs.  Kcd.  (Jam.)  A  foolish  fellow.  Cf 
tawpie,  2. 

TOUP,  see  Towp. 

TOUPICAN,  sb.    Sc.    See  below. 

Abd.  Each  [rick]  with  its  conical  top  netted  in  with  straw-rope, 
and  finished  off  with  what  the  herd-boy  called  a  toupican — a  neatly 
tied  and  trim  tuft  of  the  straw  with  which  it  was  thatched, answering 
to  the  stone-ball  on  the  top  of  a  gable,  Macdonald  Sir  Gibbie 
(1870)  X. 

TOUPLE,  see  Topple. 

TOUPS,  sb.  pi.     Obs.    ne.Lan.'     Belongings. 

TOUR,  si.'  and  v.  Sc.  Yks.  Wor.  Also  in  form  toor 
e.Yks.'  ;  tower  Wor.  1.  sb.  In  phr.  (i;  lying  in  a  lour, 
obs.,  in  the  course  of  a  journey  ;  (2)  /o  bend  on^s  tour,  obs., 
to  take  one's  way  ;  to  direct  one's  steps. 

(i)  Sc.  'Thro'  Birss  and  Aboyne,'  she  sa^s,  '  lyin  in  a  tour, 


O'er  the  hills  o'  Glentanar  you'll  skip  in  an  hour,'  Jamif.son  Pop. 
Dullads  (1806)  I.  108.  12)  Abd.  When  to  my  Meg  I  bend  my 
lour.  Thro'  Ewdcn  drift,  or  snawy  show'r,  Shikrefs  Poems 
(1790)  285. 

2.  An  expedition. 

Dmf.  Thus  done,  he  took  a  second  tour  Wi'  a'  the  birr  was  in 
his  pow'r,  James  Ke.nnedy  Poems  (1823;  67. 

3.  V.  To  speed,  hasten. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  AlV  1  scours  Blessing  my  lucky  stars,  and 
hame  I  tours,  Ross  Heknore  (1768)  40,  ed.  i8ia.  &.Wor.  The 
bus  come  towerin'  out  hever  so,  but  'em  didn't  slop,  'cm  towered 
ill  again  afoor  lung  (H.K.). 

4.  To  come  forth  in  great  numbers. 

e.Yks.'  O'  fair  day  fooaks  com  toorin  inti  toon,  MS.  add.  (T.H.) 
w.Yks.  They  were  touring  down  the  road  by  hundreds  (C.C.R.). 

6.  To  pour  forth,  as  smoke  or  flame. 

s.Wor.  The  flame  {px  smoke)  came  towrin  out  o'  the  chimblcy 
smartish  (H.IC). 

TOUR,  sb.^  Obs.  Sc.  In  phr.  (i)  by  tour,  alternately, 
by  turns  ;  (2)  to  take  one's  tour  about,  to  take  one's  turn  ; 
(3)  to  lour,  see  (i). 

(_i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  He  was  straitly  warded,  or  kept  by  lour, 
or  night  and  day  by  his  captains,  Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792)  II. 
119.  (2)  Lnk.  Two  of  these  prisoners  took  their  tour  about, 
lying  upon  him  with  a  napkin  in  his  mouth.  Walker  Biog. 
Presbyt.  (1724  32)  II.  22,  ed.  1827.  (3)  Sc.  Fkancisque-Michel 
Sc.  Lang.  (1882I  415. 

TOUR,  TOURiE,  see  Toor,  s6.',  Turr,  sZ..' 

TOURCAN,  see  Toorcan. 

TOVKKm, adj.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  In  cow/i.  Tourkin- 
calf  or  -lamb,  a  calf  or  lamb  covered  with  the  skin  of 
another  animal ;  see  below.     Cf  tulchin. 

n.Sc.  A  tourkin-lamb  is  one  taken  from  its  dam,  and  given  to 
another  ewe  that  has  lost  her  own  by  death.  In  this  case  the 
shepherd  takes  the  skin  of  the  dead  lamb,  and  puts  it  on  the  back 
of  the  one  that  is  to  suck  the  ewe  which  has  lost  her  lamb;  and 
thus  deceives  her  so  that  she  allows  the  stranger  to  suck. 

TOUROCK,  see  Toorock. 

TOURT,  2^.     Obs.    Suf.    To  decay.    (Hall.) 

TOUSE,  V.  and  sb.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Eng.  and 
Amer.  Also  written  tauze  ne.Lan.' ;  touze  ne.Lan.' 
Der."  nw.Der.'  Not.' ;  towse  Sc.  I.W.'^  Dor.'  Som.  Dev. ; 
towze  Cor.'^;  and  in  forms  teawse  s.Lan.';  touss  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Amer. ;  tousse  Sc.  (Ja.m.)  Cor.'^;  towsee,  towzee 
Uev.  [tauz;  Sc.  tuz,  tiis,  s.Cy.  teuz.]  1.  i;.  To  disorder, 
dishevel,  ruflle  up.     Cf  touzle. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  GalL  With  my  pale  face  and  towsed  hay- 
stack of  a  head,  Crockett  Grey  Man  (1896)  xx.    ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 

2.  To  pull  about  roughly ;  to  drag  ;  to  shake ;  to  beat, 
thrash. 

Sc.  I  Jam.),  Cai.'  GalL  Wi'  mighty  glee  he  hameward  him  doth 
trail,  Tells  how  he  tous'd  him,  Mactaggart  Encyel.  (1824)  477, 
ed.  1876.  w.Yks. '^j  ne.Lan.',  sLan.'.  s.Chs.',  Der.°,  nw.Der.' 
Not.'  Touse  him,  lad.  n.Dev.  But  thof  ha  ded  .  .  .  towsee,  E.vm. 
Scold.  (1746)  I.  2i6.  Cor.'  I  want  something  to  stand  rowsing 
andtowzing;  Cor.* 

3.  To  bustle  about  ;  to  hurry,  fuss,  work  briskly;  to  whirl 
round.         Cor.'  What  arc  3'ou  toussing  about  now  ?  Cor.* 

Hence  Towser,  sb.  a  hard-working  woman. 
Dev.  'Er's  a  out-an'-out  towser,  'er  is !     YQ  niver  did  zee  any- 
body rout  an'  lowster  about  'ouze  as  'er  dfl,  Hewett  Peas.Sp.  (1892). 

4.  Obs.  To  make  a  noise.  Dev.  Horae  Subsecivae  (1777) 
437.  5.  With  xvith  :  to  do  things  for  a  sick  person. 
Som.  (W.W.S.)        6.  sb.   An  untidy  head  of  hair. 

Gall.  A  touse  of  lint-white  locks,  Crockett  SimAo/i/ic/  (1895)  v. 

7.  A  blow  with  the  hand,  esp.  one  delivered  on  some 
part  of  the  head. 

I.W.' ;  I.W.*  I  jest  gid  'en  a  towse  in  the  head.  Dor.'  The 
boys  da  bundle  out  o'  house  A'-lass'n  they  shood  gel  a  towse,  27B. 
Som.  SwEETMAN  Wincanlon  Gl,  (1885);  A  touse  under  the  ear 
iW.F.R.). 

8.  A  noise,  uproar;  a  fuss;  a  hurry. 

Dev.  Amongst  the  derty,  lowzy  crew,  There's  zich  a  touse  and 
hallibulloo,  Peter  Pindar  IVks.  (1816)  IV.  182.  Cor.'  What's 
all  the  tousse?  Cor.*  Making  such  a  touse.  [Amer.  Marm  Licam 
makes  such  an  eternal  touss  about  her  carpets,  Sam  Slick  Clock- 
maker  (1836)  ist  S.  viii.] 
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Hence  Toussy,  adj.  easily  irritated. 

Cor.^  Goa  for  un,  Bill,  wi'  thy  tongue,  he's  so  toussy  as  a 
vvhitneck. 

[1.  Cp.  Al  to-tused  and  al  to-torn,  Havelok  (c.1280)  1948.] 

TOUSEL,  see  Touzle. 

TOUSER,  sb.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  touzer  Dev.  ; 
towser  Dev.'^  nw.Dev.' ;  towzer  Cor.^ ;  and  in  forms 
tousser  Cor.' ;  towcer  Cor.  [teu-z3(r).]  A  wotnan's  large 
coarse  apron  :  also  in  conip.  Touser-apron.  Cf.  tout-serve. 

V>ev.  Reports  Provinc.  (1891)  ;  Dev.' I  did  but  clap  on  a  clean 
towser,  37,  ed.  Palmer;  Dev.^,  nw.Dev.'  Cor.  I'll  take  off  my 
touser,  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  w.Etig.  (1865)  435-6,  ed.  1896;  All  the 
neighbours  with  one  accord  left  clouts  and  sheets  and  towcers  in 
the  washing-troys,  Lee  JViiiow  IVoiiiati  (18991  175;  Cor.'^^ 

TOUSH,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  toosh  (Jam.)  ;  and  in 
form  tosh.  [t{ij.]  A  woman's  nightgown;  a  short  gown; 
an  aphetic  form  of '  cartoush  '  and  '  curtoush,'  q.v. 

So.  (Jam.);  Gave  Willie  freaks  and  tooshes  plenty,  Life  of 
W.  Wiggle  (1808;  4.  Or.I.  (S.A.S.)  Slg.  Wi'  an  auld  coverlet 
aboon  him,  and  a  raggit  toosh  for  a  pillow,  Buchanan  Poci)is(igoi) 
181.  Per.  The  women  wear  a  short  gown,  which  they  call  a  Tosh, 
MoNTEATH  Diiublane  (1835)  84,  ed.  1887.  Dmf.  Wallace  School- 
master (1 899)  341. 

TOUSLE.  TOUSSfE,  see  Touzle,  Touse. 

TOUSSER,  TOUSSIE,  see  Touser,  Tousy. 

TOUSTIE,  adj.    Sc.     [tu'sti.]     Testy,  irascible. 

Sc.  He  was  a  wee  toustie  when  you  rubbed  him  again'  the 
hair — but  a  kind,  weel-meaning  man,  Scott  Canongale  (1827I  iii. 
Frf.  The  maid  knew  the  maister  was  a  thochtie  toustie,  Mackenzie 
Northern  Pine  {\^()i)  Q.-\i.     Lib.  (Jam.) 

TOUSY,  adj.  and  adv.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Not.  Lei.  Nhp. 
War.  and  Amer.  Also  written  toosey,  toosy  Sc. ;  toozy 
Sc.  Nhb.';  tousey  Amer.;  touzy  Sc. ;  towsy  Sc.  In; 
towzie  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  towzy  Sc.  Nhb.' ;  and  in  forms  tawsy 
Nhp.'War.^;  tawzy  Not.' Lei.' ;  ?  touisey  Nhb. ;  toussie 
Rnf.  [Sc.  tvi-zi.]  1.  adj.  Disordered,  dishevelled ; 
rough,  shaggy  ;  unkempt;  frowzy.     See  Touse. 

Sc.  A  tousie  head  Jam.).  Elg.  Auld  towsie  collie  gat  up  frae 
the  door,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (June  25,  i898\  Kcd.  On  yer 
pillows  Lay  yer  toozy  sleepy  heads,  Grant  Lays  (1884I  115. 
Frf.  It  was  toosie  at  ae  end  and  smooth-skinned  at  the  ither, 
WiLLOCK  Roselty  Ends  ,1886)  44,  ed.  1889.  Per.  He  is  tousy  and 
black,  Spence  Poems  (1898)  26.  Fif.  He  put  a  hand  on  each 
towsy  head,  Robertson  Provost  (1894)  75.  Rnf.  The  cloven- 
footed  toussie  loun,  Clark  Random  Rhymes  (1842  31.  Ayr.  His 
breast  was  white,  his  touzie  back  Weel  clad  wi'  coat  o'  glossy 
black.  Burns  Twa  Dogs  (1786"  1.  33-4.  Lnk.  The  cock  that 
mates  wi'  ye  '111  scratch  a  toozie  hen,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  \l&^^') 
35.  Dmf.  Highland  cattle— large-horned,  tousy  tykes,  Wallace 
Schoolmaster  {iSgg)  c^6.  Ant.  Your  towsy  pow,  Bnllymena  Obs. 
(1892).  Nhb.  I  saw  Lew's  touisey  [sic]  curly  held,  Proudlock 
Borderland  Muse  {i8g6)  2^T  ;  Nhb.  >,  Not.',  Lei.'  [Amer.  Carruth 
Kansas  Univ.  Qnar.    Oct.  1892'.] 

Hence  (i)  Tousily,  adv.  roughly  ;  (2)  Tousy-faced, //i/. 
adj.  hairy-faced;  (3)'rousy-headed,/i/i/.n^'.shaggy-polled; 
(4)  Tousy-like,  adj.  ruffled,  mop-like,  disorderly;  (5) 
Tousy-pousie,  n^'.  rough,  shaggy;  (6)  Tousy-tailed,  ^/Z. 
adj.  having  a  rough  tail ;  (7)  Tousy-tea,  sb.  a  tea  at  which 
there  is  rough  abundance  ;  a  knife-and-fork  tea. 

(i)  Lth.  '  Mr.  Lovall,'  shortly  after,  broke  out  Samuel  the  First, 
tousily  awaking  from  a  reverie,  .  .  'you  are  a  trump  card,' 
LuMSDEN  Sheep-head  (1892  283.  (2)  Ayr.  Rab  Broon  was  a 
porter,  a  tousy-faced  tyke,  Aitken  Lays  0/ Line  (1883)  57.  (3) 
Heb.  A  two-year-old  stirk  is  still  a  tousy-headed  baby  cow.  Smith 
Lewsiana  (1875)  211.  (4)  Frf.  His  tousie-like  locks  keekin  oot 
through  the  croon,  Watt  Poet.  Sketches  (1880)  15.  Edb.  A  towsy 
like  spot,  and  dreary,  Beatty  5fo-f^o>-  (1897)  71.  (5)  Sc.  I  saw 
yon  muckle  mug  that  stands  ayont  the  hallan  Reamin'  ower  wi' 
sowens,  aside  an  auld  pirn-wheel  To  lay  the  tousie-pousie  hair 
o'  the  plaidin',  Chambers  Sngs.  (1829,  I.  131.  (6)  Lnk.  The 
tousie-tailed  collie  lap  richt  on  the  tap  o'  me,  Wardrop/.  Mathison 
(1881)9.  (7)  Abd.  (G.W.)  Ayr.  A  cosie  will  ne'er,  if  scanty  the 
fare,  Mak'  up  for  a  guid  tousie  tea,  White  Jottings  (1879)  268. 
Lth.  A  towsie  tea  followed,  Strathesk  Blinkbonny  \^cA.i&gi)  175. 
Dmf.  Joining  him  in  a  'Tousie  Tea'  and  plenty  tiU't,  Paton 
Castlebraes    1898)  20. 

2.  Of  clover,  hay,  &c. :  hanging  in  tangled  masses  on  the 
fork. 

Not.'   Lei.' How  tawzy 'tis.   Nhp.' How  tawsy  the  hay  is.    War.^ 


3.  Ruffling,  rollicking. 

Lnk.  Andrew  he's  a  tousy  blade,  M'^Indoe  Poems  (1805)  21 ; 
Tell  him,  when  in  the  touzie  key,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  57. 

4.  Of  the  weather  :  rough. 

Ayr.  I  was  oot  gey  .  late  ae  nicht — a  touzie  nicht  it  was, 
Ochiltree  Out  of  Shroud  (1897)  331. 

5.  Of  a  fight  :  rough,  stubborn. 

Sc.  Ye'll  see  the  toosiest  fecht  that  was  ever  fochen,  Ford 
Thistledown  (1891)  28. 

6.  adv.   Roughly,  rudely. 

Lnk.  Some  o'  ye  whiles,  when  ye  get  boosie,  Aft  let  your 
tongues  wag  geyan  touzie,  Coghill  Poems  (1890)  98. 

TOUT,  sA.'  and  t'.'  Sc.  Also  written  towt  (Jam.). 
[taut.]  1.  sb.  An  attack  of  illness,  esp.  a  slight,  transient 
attack.     Cf.  toit,  v.  6. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  The  baby  had  a  sad  towt  with  its  teeth,  Ferrier 
Destiny  (1831)  III.  .\.  Cai.'  Ayr.  A  wean  .  .  .took  a  towt  of 
cauld,  and  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  save  its  bit  spunk  oflife,  it 
dee'd,  Service /);-.  Z)H^»i'rf  (ed.  1887)  116.  e.Lth.  She  teuk  the 
tout,  near  Galashiels,  .  .  She  dee'd  that  vera  nicht,  Mucklebackit 
Rhymes  (1885)  219. 

Hence  Toutie,  adj.  subject  to  frequent  ailments.  Sc. 
(Jam.)  2.  A  fit  of  ill-humour  ;  a  pet,  esp.  in  phr.  to  lake 
the  toitt(s. 

Sc.  He  taks  the  tout  at  every  .  .  .  word,  Scott  Bride  of  Lam. 
(1819)  xii.  Cai.'  Elg.  Couper  Pof^;^  (1804)  I.  193.  Ags.  (Jam.) 
w.Sc,  Leezie  was  very  peevish  and  discontented,  and  was  subject 
to  '  bits  o'  touts  now  and  then,'  Carrick  Laird  of  Logan  (1835) 
262.     Lth.  (Jam.) 

Hence  Toutie,  (i)  adj.  irritable  ;  (2)  sb.  a  person  of 
irritable  temper  ;  one  who  is  soon  vexed. 

(i)  Cai,'     Lnk.  We  canna  guard  oor  tongues  owre  weel.  .  .  A 
hunderwecht  o'  airn  chains  Sood  tie  them  when  they're  towtie, 
Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  100.     (2)  Sc.  (Jam.) 
3.  V.  To  be  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of   illness.     Cld. 
(Jam.)        4.  To  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  ill-humour,     ib. 
5.  To  irritate,  tease,  vex  ;  to  twit. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  The  guidwife  .  .  .  tak's  somewhat  needless 
occasion  to  towt  me  with  the  opposite  qualities.  Service  Dr. 
Duguid  (ed.  1887)  25.  Hdg.  Our  driver  Tam,  wha  touts  thee  so, 
And  aften  toobers  thee  for  tricks,  Lu.iisden  Set.  Poems  (1896)  15. 

TOUT,  sb.'^  Lin.  A  tunnel  under  a  road;  a  'grip.' 
(Hall.),  Lin.' 

TOUT,  sb?    Obs.    N.Cy.'    The  rump  ;  the  posterior. 

[The  hote  culter  brende  so  his  toute,  Chaucer  C.  T.  a. 
3812.]  . 

TOUT,  V.'  Sc.  Also  written  towt  and  in  form  toot 
(Jam.),  [taut;  tut.]  1.  Obs.  To  toss  about ;  to  disorder. 
See  Toutie. 

So.  (Jam.)  Edb.  [He]  lang  an'  sair  the  claise  did  tout,  Dreaming 
o'  an  invasion.  An'  figfits  yon  night,  Forbes  Poems  (1812)  38. 

Hence  (i)  Toutie  orTouttie,nr//'.throwing  into  disorder; 

(2)  Toutit,  ppl.  adj.  disordered,  blown  about  by  the  wind ; 

(3)  Touttie-wind,  sb.  a  boisterous  wind. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.)     (2)  Ayr.  Sair  toutit  an  tasht,  the  body  came 

wast.  For  the  gaet  it  lay  deep  in  the  snaw,  Ainslie  Land  of  Burns 

(ed.  1892)  243.  Lnk.  Losh  preserve  us,  Bess !  At  thys  tym  :  and  swa 

towtit !   Ramsay  Gentle  Shepherd  (Scenavy  ed.)  718.     (3)Sc.  (Jam.) 

2.  To  disturb,  harm. 

Lth.  There's  nocht  to  tout  ye  but  a  wee  drap  rain,  Smith 
Merry  Bridal  (1866)  54. 

TOUT,  see  Toot,  t;.'  =  ^,  Towt. 

TOUTED,  ppL  adj.     N.Cy.'  Nhb.'    Followed,  pursued. 

TOUTHER,  see  Towther,  sb. 

TOUTLE,  I/.  Bwk.  (Jam.)  To  put  clothes,  esp.  woollen 
clothes,  in  disorder.     See  Tout,  v? 

[Cp.  Norw.  diaL  ttdla,  to  crumple,  to  squeeze  (Aasen).] 

TOUT-MOUT,  see  Toot-moot. 

TOUTOM,  TOUT(S,  see  Totum,  sA.^,  Toot(s. 

TOUT-SERVE,  sb.  Cor.  A  woman's  large  coarse 
apron.     See  Touser. 

She'll  do  nought  but  sit  'pon  the  lime-ash  floor  wi'  her  tout- 
serve  over  her  head,  '  Q.'  Three  Ships  (ed.  1892)  135. 

TOUW,  see  Tow,  v."^ 

TOUZE,  TOUZER,  see  Touse,  Touser. 

TOUZLE,  V.  and  sb.  In  got.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng. 
and  Amer.  Also  written  to'usel  Sc.  w.Yks.'^  Dev. ;  tousle 
Sc.  (Jam.)  Ir.  Cum.  I, Ma.  s.Chs.'  Amer. ;   touzzle  Sc. ; 
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towsle  Sc.  w.Wor.'  se.Wor."  ;  towzle  Sc.  Nhb.'  e.Yks.' 
s.Lan.'  Glo.  Suf.';  and  in  foniis  tawwzle  Cum.'*;  teaw- 
sel,  teawsle  s.Lan.';  toazle  Yks. ;  tocsle  Sc.  (Ja.m. 
Siippl.);  toozel  Sc.  Lakel.'  Cum.;  toozle  Sc.  (  [am.  Sif/ifi/.t 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Cum.'^*  Yks.  ne.Lan.'  War.*  Ess. ;  tossell, 
tossle  Nhb.';  towssel  Dev.  ;  tozzle  Lan. ;  tuzel  W'm.  ; 
tuzzle  Yks.  n.Lin.'  Nhp.'  e.An.'  Dev.  [tauzl ;  Sc.  n.Cy. 
tuzl ;    s.Cy.  teu'zl.]  1.    v.    To  ruflle,  dishevel,   dis- 

arrange;  to  toss  hay  or  straw;  to  entangle  thread,  &c. 
See  Touse. 

Sc.  I  Jam.)  ;  Maybe  it  was  a'  for  my  sake  she  loot  Tarn  touzle 
her  tap-knots  that  gate,  Scott  Old Moila/ily  {1S16)  xiv.  Sli.I.  I  liae 
mair  laekin  for  Annie  den  ta  toozle  her  bonnie  new  net  mutch, 
STtWART  Talcs  (1892)  8r.  Cai.'  Frf.  WiLLocK  Rosftly  Eiuh 
(i886)  74,  ed.  1889.  w.Sc.  Ye  haetouzled  a' my  hair,  Macdonald 
Disp.  Sttllemenl  (1869)  174,  ed.  1877.  Rnf.  Her  locks  I  wad 
touzl'd  an'  plaitit.  An'  fauldit  the  ringlets  sae  sweet,  PiCKE.si 
Poems  (1813)  1.  193.  Feb.  Toozle  the  hay  well  up  (A.C.).  Slk. 
Hay.  .  .  towsled  up  that  nane  might  ken,  Hogg  Poems  ed. 
1865)  97.  Dmf.  Her  cockernonny  was  toozel'd  sair,  Mayne 
Siller  GiiH  (1808)  63.  Ir.  His  cap  askew  on  his  tousled  hair, 
Bullock  Pasloiats  (1901)  68.  Nhb.'  Lakel.^  Thoo  wants  ta 
toozel  up  thi  toppin  a  bit  mair.  Cum,  Got  off  his  pony  and 
stroked  its  tousled  mane,  CAINE/Zi'^ar  11887)  I.  27  ;  Cum.';  Cum.^ 
Thou's  brockcn  my  comb,  an'  thou's  toozelt  my  hair,  41  ;  Cum.* 
Wm.  An  rais'd  a  wind  to  seek  a  pitch  To  tuzel  up  mankind, 
Whitehead  i-f^.  i  1859)  13.  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Keep  a  civil  tongue 
in  thy  tousled  head,  Sutcliffe  S/w>tu!ess  Jl'ayiie  (1900)  148. 
s.Lan.*  Sithee,  heaw  theaw's  teawsle't  mi  3'urc.  I. Ma.  The 
tousled  black  head,  Caine  Muiixitiait  (1894)  pt.  i.  ii.  s.Chs.', 
Not',  Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.^  se.Wor.'  To  shake  or  tumble  anything 
about  as  haymakers  do  the  hay,  or  as  children  plaj'ing  amongst 
hay  or  straw.  Shr.'  Dunna  touzle  that  drawer  o'er — it  wuz  on'y 
istcrd'y  as  I  fettled  it,  w'en  I  put  my  best  gownd  away.  Ess. 
People  saved  quince-pips  and  made  bandoline,  or  some  sticky 
abomination,  in  those  days,  to  glue  themselves  together  with.  .  . 
And  now  we  can't  be  touzled  enough  !  Burmester  John  Lett 
(i9oi')93.  Dor.  Her  yaller  hair  all  frizzed  and  touzled.  C.  JIare 
V'ill.  Shiet  (1895^  16.  Der.  Passen's  beard  wuz  long  and  vuzzy, 
Jist  a  maze  o"  tuzzled  'air.  Salmon  Ballads  (1899)  74  ;  The  moor 
winds  had  bleached  herhairas  well  as  touselled  it,  O'Neill  Z?i<»/i« 
(1893)  15.     [Amer.  Carruth  Kansas  Univ.  Qiiar.  (Oct.  1892).] 

Hence  (i)  Touselled-looking,  adj.  dishevelled;  (2) 
Touzly,  adj.  ruffled ;  shaggy ;  (3)  'Tuzzle-toppin,  sb.  a 
ragamuffin. 

(i)  Per.  Pushing  in  a  damp  and  touselled-looking  youth,  who 
grasped  his  'Tarn  o'  Shanter'  tightly  in  both  hands,  Cleland 
Inchbracken  (1883)  105,  ed.  1887.  (2)  Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Tousie". 
Kcb.  Keeping  Connie's  fingers,  not  to  mention  her  touzly  hair,  out 
of  the  jam  pots,  Muir  jl/ziwrni^  (1900)  288.  3)  w.Ylcs.  Shood 
noa  moor  gumpshun  nor  to  wed  sich  a  tuzzletoppin  as  Jim, 
Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1896)  58. 

2.  Phr.  to  touzle  all  one's  top,  to  make  one's  hair  stand 
on  end. 

Sc.  The  effect  .  .  .  [of  the  ghastly  tale]  Is  picturesquely  noticed 
'it  touzles  a'  their  tap,'  Haliburton  Piiir  Aiild Scot.  (.1887)  119. 
Edb.  Whilk  touzles  a'  their  tap,  and  gars  them  shak  wi'  fear, 
Fergusson  Poems  (1773)  163,  ed.  1785. 

3.  To  pull  about  or  embrace  roughly  ;  to  behave  inde- 
corously with  a  woman  ;  to  wrestle  or  grapple  with  ;  to 
romp. 

Sc.  Ilk  gudewife's  bottle  he  had  pree'd.  And  ilka  lass  had 
touzled  weei,  Nicoll  Poems  (ed.  1843)  98.  Cai.'  Frf.  Few 
there  were  that  wad  hae  daur'd  Wi'  him  a  second  time  to  tousle. 
Watt  Poet.  Sketches  (1880)  99.  w  Sc.  Macdonald  Disp.  Seltle- 
tnent  (1869;  173,  ed.  1877.  s.Sc.  Toozling  her  for  a  kiss,  Wilson 
Tales  (1839)  V.  50.  Ayr.  I  ance  was  abus'd  i'  the  kirk  For  towzling 
a  lass  i'  my  dalTm,  Burns  Jolly  Bci(gais  (1785)  1.  113-4.  Lth. 
Ilk  lad  and  lass  their  glasses  pass.  And  touzzle  oure  the  nappy, 
LuMSDEN  5/j«/>-/i<«rf(i892  39.  Gall.  Tho'  he  towsles  me  right 
aft,  He  never  means  nae  ill,  Mactaggart  £hc)'c/.  (1824"  298,  ed. 
1876.  N.Cy.',  Cum.*,  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.^  A  young  dog  is  said  to 
tousel  things  about.  Lan.  O'  this  shap  I'r  tozzled  un  turmoil'd 
till  I're  gredely  senseless,  Paul  Bobbin  Sfy;«/(i8i9)  39.  ne.Lan.', 
s.Lan.',  s.Chs.',  Not.',  Lei.',  War.s,  w.Wor.'  Glo.  Horae Siibsecivae 
(1777)437-  Suf.' Why  don't  towzle  me  so.  Ess.  Toozling  about 
among  the  wittles  in  her  best  gown,  Baring-Gould  Melialah 
(1885' 338.  n.Dev.  If  thee  shaw'st  that  purty  face,  Fath,  I  shall 
towsell  thee,  Rock /mi  an'  Nell {l86^)  st.  54. 


4.  To  rub  sheep  when  washing  ordipping  them.  n.Yks. 
(I.W.)  5.  Obs.  With  out:  to  ransack,  turn  out,  as  a 
drawer. 

Sc.  Jam.)  ;  After  they  had  touzled  out  mony  a  leather  poke-full 
o'  papers,  ScoiT  yl nliqiiary  (1816,  ix. 

6.  With  do'wit :  to  pull  down  ;  used^^. 

Cum.  When  Britain's  sons  are  toozelt  down,  Wi' want  o'  wark, 
an'  aw  that,  Dickinson  Lit.  Remains  (1888}  194  ;  Cum.* 

7.  sb.  A  state  of  disorder. 
War.'  What  a  touzle  your  hair  is  in. 

8.  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  slatternly  woman.    s.Lan.' 

9.  A  struggle,  tussle;  a  shake;  rough  dalliance;  also 
used/ig. 

Sc.  For  tho'  I  be  baiih  blyth  and  canny  I  n'er  get  a  touzle  at  a', 
R.  Galloway  Poems  (1788;  214  (Jam.).  Kcd.  He  got  them  ^bag- 
pipes]  tun'd  with  thraw  and  touzle.  And  gar'd  them  dance  to 
Biiniebouzle,  Jamie  Afuse  (1844)  102.  Per.  Sae  it  happened  in 
this  touzle  The  schemes  of  Girzie  to  bamboozle,  Spesce  Poems 
(1898)  198.  Lnk.  His  feeling  of  awe  being  evidently  subsided,  a 
right  hearty  touzle  he  gave  her,  Roy  Generalship  (cd.  1895)  79. 
Cum.  Symy  Lock  hed  a  bit  ov  a  toozle  wid  sum  o'  them,  Dickin- 
son Lamplngh  (1856)  6.      n  Lin.',  Nhp.^,  e.An.' 

TOUZY,  TOUZZLE,  see  Tousy,  Touzle. 

TOVE,  I/.'  and  sA.'    Sc.  Irel.     [t5v.]  1.  v.   To  talk 

cheerfully,  familiarly,  and  at  length;  to  chat;  to  sound 
cheerfully  ;  often  used  in  phr.  to  tuve  and  crack. 

Sc.  Often  applied  to  one  whose  animal  spirits  are  elevated  by 
strong  drink  1  Jam.\  Ayr.  Alang  the  drowsy  bent  cam  the  drone  of 
the  bumbee  toving  to  the  air  wi'  its  lade  o'  hinney.  Service  Dr. 
Dugiiid  ed.  1887)  245.     Dmf.  Wallace  Schoolmaster  (1899;  355. 

Hence  Tovie,  adj.  (i)  babbling;  talking  in  a  silly, 
incoherent  manner  ;  garrulously  drunk,  luddled ;  (2) 
pleasant,  warm,  comfortable. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.);  Mackay  ;  Herd  Coll.  Sngs.  (1776)  Gl.  Cld. 
(Jam.)  (2)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Herd  Coll.  Sngs.  (1776)  Gl.  Fif.,  Lth. 
(Jam.)  Edb.  Gudewife,  see  if  ye  can  mak  us  a  wee  drap  tovy 
warm  stuff,  Rallanti.ne  Gaberlunsie  (ed.  1875)  71.  Slk.  (.Jam.) 
Gall.  Mactaggart  £■>;<:_)'(:/.  (1824'). 

2.  To  flaunt  about  with  girls  ;  to  associate  as  lovers. 
Sc.  Mackay.     Dmf.  Wallace  Schooliiiasler  {1899)  355. 

3.  To  boast,  brag  ;  to  praise  ;  to  fill  with  conceit. 

Cld.  (Jam.),  N.L'  Ant.  He  loved  him  up,  Ballymena  Obs.  (1892). 

Hence  (i)  Toved,  ppl.adj.  puft'ed  up;  self-important; 
silly  ;  (2)  Tover,  sb.  a  boaster ;  (3)  Tovey,  adj.,  see  (i ). 

(i,  2)  N.I.'  ,31  N.I.' Tovy  eedyot.  Ant.  He's  a  tovey  fool, 
Eallymcna  Obs.  (1892). 

4.  sb.   A  chat ;  a  talk. 

Frf.  Hendry  stopped  to  have  what  he  called  a  tove  with  any 
likely  person  he  encountered,  Barrie  T'/dkwis  ( 1889)  xiv.  Gall, 
1  wadna  gie  yae  guid  tove  wi' auld  Anton  MacMillan  aff  the  hill- 
side o'  Bennangow  there  for  a' the  lot,  Crockett  Banner  oj Btii* 
(1902)  vi. 

TOVE,  f.=  Sc.  Nhb.  [tov.]  1.  To  cause  to  swell ; 
to  rise  in  a  mass.         Cld.  The  heat  toved  it  till  it  burst  1  Jam.^. 

2.  To  make  a  dense  smoke  ;  to  give  forth  a  strong  smell 
in  burning. 

Slk.  The  reek  gangs  tovin  up  the  lum,  i.e.  it  ascends  in  a  close, 
compact  body  (Jam.).  Rxb.  To  tove  and  reek  (16.)  ;  The  luntain 
cutty  toving  prime.  And  snishin-box,  A.  Scott  Poems  ,1811)  35 
(Jam. "I.  Nhb.'  '  Here  he  comes,  tovin  an'  smyukin,'  said  of  a  man 
smoking  a  pipe. 

3.  To  return  ;  to  fly  back. 

Ayr.  Service  Notandiims  (1890)  105.  Slk.  Tovit  to  the  ayr 
again,  Hogg  Poems  (ed.  1865)  16. 

TOVE,  sA.''    Lan.    (t5v.]    A  tuft.    n.Lan.  (C.VV.D.) 

TOVE,  V.  and  sb.    Sh.L    [toev.]      1.  v.  To  toss. 

Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  95;  A  person  may  be  tOved  with  the 
wind  (J. S.). 
2.  sb.  A  commotion  of  the  sea  ;  a  short,  cross,  heavy  sea. 

Dere's  a  tOve  i  de  sea,  Jakobsen  ib. ;  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  14. 

TOVET,  sb.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Ken.  Sus.  Also  in 
forms  tavort  Sus.';  tobit  Ken.';  tofet  n.Cy.  Ken.'*; 
tofiet  Ken.     A  measure  of  half  a  bushel. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.)  Yks.  (G.R.)  Ken.  Lewis 
/.  7V"f/(i736);  Grose  (1790);  Ken. 12,  Sus.'* 

[Cp.  1522.  Paied  for  vj  busshellis  and  a  tolvett  of  grene 
pesen.  price  the  bushell,  yi'^,%m.,\'\'^,Accouiitsof  St.  John's 
Hospital,  Canterbury.'] 
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TOVIL,  sb.  Obs.  Ken.  A  measure  of  capacity ;  a 
peck  of  two  gallons.    Holloway  ;  Ken.' 

TOVIZE,  V.     Obs.    Sc.     To  flatter  ;  to  cajole. 

Ayr.  I  am  doons  sweir  to  let  my  pen  fa'  without  tovizing  you  a 
wee  for  the  auld  farrant  letter  whilk  ye  sent  me,  Edb.  Mag.  i^Apr. 
1821^  352  (Jam.). 

TOV'T,  ppl.  adj.  Cum.'*  Of  a  sheep  :  marked  by 
having  the  tip  of  the  ear  cut  off.     (s.v.  Stoov't.) 

TOW,  56.' and  v.*    Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Wm.  Yks.  e.An.    [tou.] 

1.  sb.  In  comb,  [i)  Tow-bandtether,  a  hempen  tether; 
(2)  -card,  a  card  for  carding  flax  ;  (3)  -gun,  a  pop-gun  ; 
(4)  -hards,  the  refuse  of  flax  or  hemp  ;  see  Hards  ;  (5) 
-heckler,  a  dresser  of  tow  for  spinning  ;  (6)  -rock,  the  flax 
distaff;  (7)  -rope,  a  hempen  rope  or  halter;  (8)  -tap,  the 
portion  of  flax  put  on  the  distaff;  cf.  top,  11 ;  (9)  -teaser, 
a  hemp-picker ;  a  flax-dresser;  (10)  -wheel,  a  wheel  for 
spinning  tow  to  make  hemp  yarn. 

(t1  Edb.  AiKMAN  Poems  (1816)  237.  (2)  Rnf.  Pair  tow  cards 
.  .  .  iCo  18.  o.  Scots,  Hector  Judicial  Records  (1876)  342.  Ltli.  A 
hecklin'  kame,  A  pair  o'  gude  tow-cards,  Thomson  Poems  (1819) 
114.  (3)  Lnk.  Nana  can  fire  a  towgun  like  oor  Wee  Kate, 
Nicholson  Idylls  (1870)  53.  [So  called  from  'Hax'  or  tow 
being  used  as  material  for  firing  (A.W.).]  (4)  e.An.^  (5)  n.Cy. 
Grose  (^790)  MS.  add.  (P.)  (,61  Ayr.  The  spindle  in  the  tae  hand 
and  the  tow  rock  in  the  tither,  Chambers  Pop.  Rhymes  (ei.  1870) 
82.  Lnk.  Tugging  at  their  tow  rocks,  Graham  IViitiiigs  (1883) 
II.  ig.  (7)  Gall.  Saunders  Lennox's  tow  rape  will  break  mony  a 
promise  on  Monday  mornin'  by  nine  o'  Kirkcudbright  clock, 
Crockett  Dark  o*  Moon  {1902)  334.  (8)  Edb,  The  tears  o'er  the 
tow-tap  will  whiles  fa'  like  rain,  Maclagan  Poems  (1851)  241. 
(9)  n.Yks.'^  (10)  e.An.2  The  employment  of  the  servant-girls  in 
the  Suffolk  farm  houses  in  winter  evenings,  after  '  shutting-in.' 

2.  Phr.  (i)  ol/ier  toiu  on  one's  rock,  (2)  other  tow  to  tease, 
other  business  to  attend  to,  'other  fish  to  ffy';  see 
Other,  adj.^li.  1  (2) ;  (3)  to  give  one's  rock  another  toip,  obs., 
?  to  give  one  something  else  to  think  of ;  (4)  to  go  like  fire 
and  toil',  to  go  quickly  ;  see  Fire,  4  (5) ;  (5)  to  heckle  a 
person  his  tow,  to  give  him  a  severe  scolding  ;  (6)  to  set  the 
low  to  one's  oivn  tow,  to  bring  the  misfortune  one  has 
meant  for  another  on  to  one's  own  head  ;  (7)  to  take  one's 
tow,  to  take  one's  work  when  visiting  a  neighbour,  &c. ; 
(8)  tow  to  tease,  employment  of  any  kind. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.);  From  the  questions  they  put  to  me  1  judged 
they  had  other  tow  on  the  rock,  Scott  Rob  Roy  (1817)  xxxix. 
Edb.  Beatty  Secretar  (1897)  104.  (2)  Sc.  I'll  not  do  that  neither, 
for  I  have  ither  tow  to  teaze,  Scotch  Haggis,  52.  Slk.  The  king 
has  gotten  ither  tow  to  tease  than  persecution,  Hogg  Tales  (1838) 
56,  ed.  1866.  Uls.  (M.B,-S.)  (3)  Rnf.  He  vows  and  swears  he'll 
hae  me  soon,  I'll  gie  his  rock  anither  tow.  And  gar  the  body 
change  his  tune,  Rtif.  Harp  (1819)  163.  (4')  "Wm.  Nivver  tell  a 
mucky  teeal  aboot  neabody  fer  it  galis  like  fire  an'  tow,  yance  it 
gits  off  (B.K.).  (5)  ib.  (6)  Edb.  Gif  she  will  talk,  lat  her,  she'll 
maybe  set  the  low  to  her  ain  tow,  Beatty  Secretar  (1897)  226. 
(7)  Wm.  Awr  lass  hes  taen  her  tow,  Wheeler  Sitgs.  (1821J  113  ; 
When  a  person  goes  out  to  visit  a  neighbour  and  takes  work  to 
do  while  out,  as  knitting  or  needlework,  &c. ,  it  is  said  she  has 
taken  her  tow.  The  origin  of  the  expression  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  practice  of  spinning  or  working  flax  at  home,  and 
when  finished  taking  it  to  the  employer  (E.W.P.).     (8j  Nhb.i 

3.  Flax  or  hemp  prepared  for  spinning. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  Per.  Thirty  stane  o'  lint  and  tow,  Spence 
Poems  (1898)  34.  Lnk.  Jenny  Nettle,  spinnin'  tow,  Nicholso.n 
Idylls  (1870)  9.  Draf.  Entries  are  made  of  tow,  showing  that  the 
spinning  wheel  went  round,  Wallace  Sc/ioolniaster  (1899)  26. 
Gall.  Plaff!  ye  gang  up  like  a  waft  o'  tow  thrown  in  the  fire, 
Crockett  Standard  Bearer  (1898)  144. 

4.  Hair. 

■Wm.  Used  mostly  with  some  slyness  in  it.  '  Takt  cooam  an 
streiten  that  tow  oot  afoor  anybody  sees  tha  '  (B.K.). 

5.  V.   With  out :  to  unravel. 
n.Yks.  T'band  will  tow  out  (I.W.). 

TOW,  v.''  and  sb.^  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lin.  Wor.  Glo.  e.An. 
Ken.  Som.  Also  written  tou  e.An.';  touw,  towe  Sh.I. 
[tou.]  1.  V.  In  comp.  (i)  Tow-chain,  a  strong  chain  for 
hauling  titnber  ;  (2)  -widdy  or  -wuddy,  a  drawing  rope 
made  of  willow  ;  the  chain  by  which  harrows  are  trailed. 

(i)  se.Wor.',  Glo.'  (2)  Slk.  It  isna  a  strae  .  .  .  that  I  liae 
grippit  at  .  .  .  but  the  tap  of  a  tow-widdy  saugh,  Hogg   Talcs 


(1838)  44,  ed.  1866.  Nhb.'  The  '  widdy  '  or  willow  was  in  former 
times  used  instead  of  rope. 

2.  Obs.   'With  down  :  to  let  down  as  with  a  rope. 

Ayr.  O  row  me  in  a  pair  o'  sheets,  And  tow  me  down  the  wa', 
Ballads  and  Sngs.  ( 1S46-7)  I.  75. 

3.  With  tip:  to  hand  over  ;  to  '  fork  up.' 

w.Yks.  Aw'll  have  th' difference  aght  ovhis  booans  if  he  doesn't 
tow  up  !   Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1883)  30  ;  (J.W.) 

4.  sb.  In  comp.  (i)  Tow-gravatte,  a  hangman's  halter; 
(2)  -man,  the  man  who  manages  the  halyards  of  a  boat. 

(i)  Arg.  But  for  him  we  had  no  doubt  got  a  short  quittance 
from  MacColkitto,  who  was  for  the  tow  gravatte  on  the  spot, 
MuNRO  /.  Splendid  (1898)  186.  (2)  Sh.L  Another  also  has  a 
charge,  and  on  him  mainly  does  our  safety  depend.  This  is  the 
man  who  holds  the  halyards  (the  towman),  and  has  control  of  the 
sail,  Spence  Fit-Lore  (1899)  137. 

5.  Phr.  (i)  to  have  in  tow,  to  have  under  one's  influence, 
power,  or  direction  ;  to  have  well  in  hand  ;  (2)  to  let  the 
tow  run  slack,  to  let  one's  business  manage  itself;  (3)  to 
play  tricks  on  a  tow,  to  be  hanged  ;  (4)  to  take  in  tow,  to  find 
fault  with  ;  (5)  to  ivet  the  tows,  to  cast  the  fishing-  lines. 

(i)  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  n.Lin.'  I  think  I've  getten  theasc  dreans  e' 
tow  noo.  w.Som.'  A  person  negotiating  with  another  would  say, 
'  I've  got  him  in  tow  ;  I  expect  he'll  come  round.'  Only  applied 
to  persons  or  to  business  with  persons,  not  to  work  or  machinery: 
the  latter  would  be  '  in  track.'  (2)  Lnk.  For  a  bittock  you  an'  1 
sail  let  the  tow  rin  slack,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873^  38.  (3)  Sc. 
He'll  may  be  see  him  in  cauld  irons  the  night  and  playing  tricks 
on  a  tow  the  morn,  Scott  Rob  Roy  (18 17)  xxix.  (4)  Ayr.  Ye'll 
wonder  what's  come  o'er  me  now.  To  tak'  my  auld  frien'  thus  in 
tow,  And  run  the  risk  e'en  o'  a  row,  A  deadly  feud,  White 
Jottings  (1879)  226.  (5)  Sh.I.  We'll  try  ta  weet  da  tows,  an'  hae 
a  set  if  it  wis  bit  oot  da  lent  o'  da  Vords,  Spence  FlkLore 
(1899)  243. 

6.  A  chain  for  hauling  timber;  a  link  by  which  the  turn- 
wrest-plough  is  drawn  ;  the  chain  of  a  clock. 

Frf.  Sma'  was  the  cost  or  care  she  needit, — Just  pou'  the  tow 
up  when  ye  beddit :  An'  whiles  a  wee  drap  oil  we  gied  it,  .  . 
An'  round  the  wheels  an'  pinions  glidit  sweetly  thegither.  Smart 
Rhymes  (1834)  136.  s.Wor.'  e.Ken.  The  plough  there  being 
drawn  by  a  long  large  iron  link  called  a  tow,  Marshall  Review 
(1817)  V.  436. 

7.  A  rope,  esp.  a  bell-rope ;  a  ship's  cable,  or  halyard ; 
also  usedy?^-. 

Sc.  Duncan  Etym.  (1595) ;  Wi'  your  help  and  the  tow  the- 
gither, I'll  win  at  ye,  Scott  Antiquary  (1816)  vii.  S.  &  Ork.' 
n.Sc.  Wi'  tows  I'll  tie  you  to  a  stake,  Buchan  Ballads  (1828) 
I.  178,  ed.  1875.  Cai.i  se.Sc.  A  better  [horse]  never  hang  i' 
leather.  Nor  ever  drew  i'  tow  or  tether,  Donaldson  Poems  (1809) 
63.  Ayr.  Now  Clinkumbell,  wi'  rattling  tow.  Begins  to  jow  an' 
croon.  Burns  Holy  Fair  (1785)  st.  26.  Kcb.  The  tows  had  been 
scarce  that  day,  for  they  tie't  his  bans  an  feet  thegither  wi  strips 
o'  raw  hide.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  382.     Nhb.' 

8.  A  coil  or  twist  of  hair. 

Cai.  She  haes  scarce  a  towie  o'  hair,  M'^Lennan  Peas.  Life 
(1871)  II.  232. 

9.  A  hangman's  halter. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ne.Sc.  An  a  tow  t'hang  the  baker,  Gregor  Flk- 
Lore (1881)  19.  Dmb.  If  your  craig's  for  that  wi'  tow  infeft  I'll 
ware  my  ain  on  ony  tow  that's  left,  Salmon  Gowodeaii  (1868)  88. 
Edb.  Porteous  through  a  tight-tied  tow  Breathed  his  last  breath, 
Maclagan  Poems  (1851)  154.  Gall.  It's  a  wersh  breakfast  to 
streek  your  neck  in  a  tow,  Crockett  Moss-Hags  (1895)  xvii. 

10.  Fishing-tackle;  a  line  for  deep-sea  fishing. 

Sh.I.  Hit's  no  a  knuckle  o'  wir  towes  Set  oot  upon  a  haagless 
sea,  Junda  Klingrahool  {i8gQ)  51 ;  Sense  wi  laabir  koft  kens  aye  da 
touw  for  haaleen,  Burgess  Rasmie  (18921  84  ;  S.  &  Ork.'  e.An.' 
An  angling  rod  and  line  is  called  in  Norfolk  a  fishing  tow. 

11.  Necessary  tools,  tackle,  or  apparatus  for  any  purpose ; 
snares  for  takmg  game. 

e.An.'  A  farmer's  stock  of  implements  is  called  his  tow. 

TOW,  v.*  Yks.  Wor.  e.An.  Also  in  form  to  Yks. 
[tou.]  1.  To  make  untidy  ;  to  tangle  ;  to  throw  about 

as  hay  with  a  fork  ;  to  tear  weedy  soil  with  plough  and 
harrow.     Cf  tew,  v.'  4. 

e.Yks,'  'Vou've  tow'd  mah  kist  up  finely.  s.Wor.  Aliter  the 
rahin  as  come  las'  night  the  clover  be  that  lodged  an'  towed,  till 
the  machine  on't  sca'ce  cut  it  (U.K.).     e.An.'  (s.v.  Tew). 
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2.  To  work. 

Yks.  Tha's  towed  reel  haard  wl'  mc,  Cy.  IVds.  (Dec  aa, 
i866^  124. 

3.  To  harass ;  to  fatigue.  Yks.  (Hall.)  w.Yks.  Piper 
Dial.  S/ieJ/ie/ii  (1824). 

TOW,  v.*  Obs.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  To  give  way;  to  fail, 
perish ;  to  die. 

TOW,  adj.  Dev.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Pleasant,  delightful.    (Hall.) 

TOW,  ill/,  and  v.^  Obs.  Glo.  e.An.  Also  written  tou 
e.An.'  1.  inf.  The  word  used  in  urging  on  a  grey- 
hound. Glo.  Grose  Olio  (1796)  178.  e.An.'  2.  v.  To 
halloo  on  a  greyhound. 

Glo.  He  immediately  threw  down  his  cloak  and  other  incum- 
brances, and  towing  on  two  greyhounds,  . .  pursued  the  game, 
Grose  ib. 

TOW,  TOWAIRDS,  see  Thou,  Toll,  sb.\  Towards. 

TOWAL,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  A  horse-leech.  Gall.  Mac- 
TAGGART  Eitcyct.  (1824)  229,  cd.  1876.     Cf  tail,  8. 

TOWAN,  sb.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  tewen,  towin, 
tuan,  tflyn  Cor.*    A  sand-hill  on  the  coast ;  gen.  pi. 

Dev.  (Hall.)  Cor.  Leaving  behind  him  the  towans  of  Hayle, 
O'DoNOGHUE  Si.  KmghloH  (1864)  xviii;   Cor.'^^ 

[OCor.  toman,  a  sandy  shore-bank,  a  strand  (Williams).] 

TOWARD,  prep.,  adv.  and  adj.  Van  dial,  forms  and 
uses  in  Eng.  [touad,  -at ;  Yks.  tad.]  I.  Dial,  forms  : 
(i)  T'ard,  (2)  Teoward,  (3)  ?Tid,  (4)  Tivvard,  (5)  Toard, 
(6)  Toart,  (7)  Toert,  (8)  Tooart,  (9)  Toor'd,  (lo)  Tord, 
(11)  Tort,  (12)  Towart,  (13)  Tuvvard. 

(i)  Yks.  We  wor  trudgin'  on  t'ard  Wilsden,  Yksman.  Comic 
Ami.  (1892)  23,  in  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Nov.  12, 1898).  (2)  n.Wil. 
I  be  my  beloved's,  an'  huz  desire's  teoward  m",  Kite  Siig.  Sol. 
(c.  i860)  vii.  10.  (3)  m.Yks.i  'Go,  tid  it,  honey.'  '  Tid '  is  used 
by  old  people.  (4)  ib.  (5)  Lan.  Ten  shillin'  wain't  go  far  toard 
fillin'  flcaur-pokes,  Clegg  David's  Loom  (1894)  iii.  (6)  Lan.  It's 
neawt  toart  what's  ailin'  within,  Harland  Lyrics  (1866)  136. 
s.Lan.i  Aw  mun  be  gooin' toart  whoam.  Chs.'^^  s.Chs.',nw.Der.', 
Shr.2,  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  (7)  Shr.i  (8)  s.Lan.i  (g)  Dev.  Black- 
more  Clirisloivetl  (1881)  xx.xiii.  (10)  w.Yks.  Yks.  IVkly.  Post 
(July  17,  1897).  Lan.  Off  wi'  tlii  tord  Weudlc,  Scholes  Abriim 
0'  Fliip's  Qiioiiin'  (1886)  8.  e.Lan.i  (11)  Lan.  Wi  poikt  off  tort 
their  heawse,  Wood  Hum.  Sketches,  4.  m.Lan.i,  Chs.'  (la) 
Chs.i'3_  Brks.i     (13)  m.Yks.' 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  prep.  In  phr.  (i)  here's  toart  thee, 
here's  your  health  ;  (2)  to'artas,  in  comparison  with. 

(i)  Lan.  Here's  toart  thi,  Brierley  Layrock  (1864)  vii.  (2) 
B.Chs.i 

2.  adv.  In  phr.  to  betoord,  to  come  to  the  matter  in  hand ; 
to  speak  out. 

Dev.  I'll  be  toord,  and  tell'e,  Blackmore  C/iristowell  (1881) 
xxxiii. 

3.  Near  or  leaning  towards ;  forward. 

Brks.i  When  a  comes  a  little  tow-art  I  could  zee  as  t'was  a 
pawle  cat.     WiL* 

4.  To  the  left,  esp.  in  phr.  /lold  toward;  also  used  as  a 
call  to  horses  to  turn  towards  the  driver. 

Glo.'  w.Mid.  'To  plough  toward  '  is  to  turn  to  the  left  at  the 
end  of  the  furrows.  'Hold  toward  a  little'  (W.P.M.).  Hmp. 
(H.R.),  Wll.i 

5.  adj.  Approaching ;  soon  to  happen  ;  at  hand. 

Yks.  Ah  knawed  fowcr  weeks  sin'  at  ther  war  a  wedding 
toward,  Macquoid  Z)om  Bnni^/i  (1877)  xviii.  Suf.'  Dev.  Young 
Faith  Snowe  was  toward  to  keep  the  old  men's  cups  artow, 
BLACK.MORE  Lonia  Dooiie  vi869)  xiv. 

[5.  flbr  ye  haue  a  werke  towarde,  and  that  right  grete. 
Merlin  (c.  1450),  ed.  Wheatley,  I.  315.] 
e.  A  harvest-field  term  :  left  hand,  near  side. 

Shr.'  Theer,  now  yo'n  chucked  it  down  the  tOCrt  way. 
7.  Gentle,  docile,  tractable,  esp.  used  of  an  animal. 

e.An.'  Nrf.  Cozens-Hardv  Broad  Nrf.  (1893I  8.  Suf.  That 
there  cowt  is  a  gitten  nicely  toward  (M.E.R.)  ;  Suf.' 

TOWARDLY,  adj.  and  adv.  Lakel.  Cum.  Lan.  Chs. 
Der.  Lei.  Nhp.  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Brks.  Wil.  Also  in  forms 
toadly  Chs.»»  Nhp.=  ;  toartly  nw.Der." ;  toatly  Chs.'»; 
toertly  Chs.'  Shr.';  to'rtly  Cum.'*;  towartly  Brks.'; 
towdly  Lei.' ;  towartly  Lakel.''  Cum.' ;  tow'rtly  Cum. ; 
twartly  Lan.  1.  adj.  Docile,  quiet,  easily  managed  ; 
kindly,  well-contented  ;  also  used  advb. 


Lakel.*  Com.  When  she'd  panged  her  belly  fou.  How  tow'rtly 
she  cam  hcame,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed.  1808;  197;  Cum.'*  Lan. 
Thornber  Hisl.  Blackpool  (1837)  iii.  Chs.'*;  Chs.^  A  toatly 
young  chap.  nw.Der.'  Lei.'  A  noist  to'a'dly  creatur.  Nhp.*  A 
toadly  cow.  Hrf.^  A  uncommon  towardly  pony ;  some  is  so 
frangy  and  untowardly.     Glo.  Lewis  GI.  (1839).     Wil.» 

2.  Thriving,  promising,  doing  well. 

Lei.'  Shr.'  *  That's  a  toCrtly  little  pig  o'  yores,  VedarL'  '  Aye, 
it's  a  tidy  aven  fur  another  'ear.'     Hrf.',  Glo.' 

3.  adv.  Encouragingly. 

Brks.'  .She  looked  at  un  a  bit  tow-art-ly. 

TOWARDS,  prep,  and  adv.  Var.  dial,  forms  and  uses 
in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  I.  Dial,  forms:  (i)  T'ards,  (2) 
Thards,  (3)  Tivvards,  (4)  Toardst,  (5)  To'arts,  (6) 
Tohards,  (7)  Toords,  (8)  Toowards,  (9)  ?Tor8t,(io)  Torts, 
(11)  Towairds,  (12)  Towarst,  (13)  Towerts,  (14)  Towrts, 
(15)  Tuvvards. 

(.0  w.Yks.  I  sal  hev  done  summat  t'ards  makkin  nionny  a  brcct 
harthstun,  Cudworth  Dial.  Sketches  (1884)  g.  (a)  w.Yks.  It 
doesn't  go  far  t'hards  payin'  for  furnitur",  ib.  5.  (3)  m.Yks.'  (4) 
N.I.'  (5)  s.Chs.'  (6)  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  (7)  Ker.  I  want  to  see  yo 
gradtherly  wheel  round  toords  myself,  Bartram  Whileheaded 
Boy  (1898)  95.  (8)  Wxf.'  (9)  Don.  One  day  tors't  evening, 
Macmanus  Chim.  Corners  (1899)  43.  Lin.  I  got  up,  .  .  and  went 
out  torst  wheer  I'd  seen  the  light,  Fenn  Dick  o'  Ihe  Fens  (1888) 
xix.  (10)  Cum.'  Lan.  Axin'  fur  koppers  torts  th'  hexpensis, 
Chapman  IVidder  Bagshaw's  Visit  (187-)  3.  (11)  Sc.  He  is 
terrabil  in  his  doin'  towairds  the  childer  o'  men,  Riddell  Ps. 
(1857)  Ixvi.  5.  (la)  N.L'  (13)  Cum.  His  desire's  towerts  mc, 
Dickinson  Sng.  Sol.  (1859)  vii.  10 ;  Cum.'  (14")  Cum.  In  summer 
when  fwok  work  at  hay,  I  towrts  their  meedows  steal  away, 
Anderson  Ballads  (ed.  1840)  38.     (15^  m.Yks.' 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  prep.  In  phr.  (i)  to  drink  tozvards  a 
person,  (2)  to  look  towards  a  person,  to  drink  his  health ; 
(3)  towards  as,  in  comparison  with. 

(i)  Sur.  I  drinks  towards  yer  all,  Bickley  Stir.  Hills  (1890)  III. 
vii.  (2)  I.W.  'Here's  Icoken  towards  ee,  Jake!"  'Thankee 
kindly,  and  the  zaame  to  theezelf  Moses,'  replied  Jacob,  .  .  as  he 
swallowed  the  humming  October  not  unwillingly,  Gray  Ribsloiie 
Pippins  (1898)  1 16.      (3)  s.Chs,' 

2.  adv.  To  the  left  or  towards  the  driver ;  gen.  used  as 
a  call  to  horses.    Hnip.  (H.R.) 

TOWBEETH,  see  Toll-booth. 

TO W-BLOWEN,  56.  e.An.  A  blown  herring.  e.An.', 
Suf.  (Hall.) 

TOWCER,  see  Touser. 

TOW-COAL,  sb.  Shr.'  The  name  of  a  coal-seam. 
(s.v.  Coal-names.) 

TO  WD,  TOWDER,  see  Tell,  Towther,  5*. 

TOWDIE,  sb.  Sc.  A  young  hen,  one  that  has  never 
laid  ;  also  fig.  a  young  unmarried  woman.  See  How- 
towdie. 

Bch.  Play,  cries  the  cummer,  with  a  glowr,  The  wanton  towdy, 
Forbes  Domin  e  (1785)  44.  Slk.  Only  look  at  the  towdie,  sir, 
how  she  swings,  Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  II.  213. 

TOWDLE,  v.  Yks.  [toudL]  To  dawdle.  n.Yks. 
(I.W.)        Hence  Towdly,  adj.  dawdling. 

This  is  a  towdly  Job,  ib. 

TO"WDLY,  see  Towardly. 

TOWDY,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  tawdy.  The  buttocks. 
Sc.  Mackay.    Per.,  Cld.  (Jam.)    Cf  tout,  sb.^ 

TOWDY,  see  Taudy. 

TOWEL,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  and  colloq.  uses  in  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  teawil  s.Lan.';  tooel  n.Cy.  Wm. ;  towil 
n.Lin.'  [tauil,tiiil,ta'il,  teil.]  \.  sb.  In  co«;«.  (1)  Towel- 
airer,  a  towel-horse  ;  (2)  -rail,  a  round  towel,  fixed  on  a 
roller. 

(i)  Oxf.  Towel-aircrs  and  other  bedroom  appendages,  Oxf. 
Times  (Jan.  13,  1900)  a.  (a)  w.Yks.  Wipe  thi  bonds  on  t'towel- 
rail(B.K.). 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  rub  down  with  a  blackthorn  towel,  (2)  to  rub 
(down)  with  an  oak  towel,  to  beat,  cudgel. 

(i)  Nrf  Barr^re  &  Leland  (1890).  (a)  Com.';  Cnm.*  Rub  him 
with  a  yak  towel. 

3.  A  cudgel ;  an  oaken  stick. 

War.  (Hall.1     Suf.'  Generally  with  the  prefix  of  oaken." 

4.  Any  shapeless,  ugly  thing  ;  a  term  of  reproach  for  an 
uglj',  slovenly,  or  dirty  person  ;  a  wild  or  bad  character  ; 
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a  grumbling,  disagreeable  person  ;  a  tiresome  child  ;    a 
silly  fellow. 

w.Yks.^  Of  a  man  who  had  made  some  bad  knives  it  was  said, 
'  Oh  !  he  has  made  towels  of  them  ! '  w.Yks.^  Th'art  a  towel ! 
He's  gehring  a  reg'Iar  towel  is  that  lad  o'  theirs  !  Mun,  he's  a 
towel  if  ivver  ther  wor  one  !  He's  gotten  to  be  a  bonny  towel 
hes  that,  ne'er  mind  if  he  hesn't !  sXan.'  He's  a  feaw  teawil. 
n.Lin.^ 

5.  V.  To  beat,  thrash  ;  in  gen.  colloq.  use. 

n.Cy.,Wm.  Hegevhim  a  goodtooelin  ferhis  pains  ;'B.K.).  w.Yks. 
When  they  turned  up  at  t'next  meetin'  they  gat  a  towellin,  Yks. 
Wkly.  Post  (Oct.  31,  1896).  Lan.i,  s.Lan.i  Not.  He  got  such  a 
towelling  (J.H.B.).  Lin.^,  n.Lin.i  War.2;  War.3  I'll  towel  you 
when  I  get  hold  of  you.  s.Wor.i,  Brks.'  Lon.  I  got  a  towelling, 
but  it  did  not  do  me  much  good, MAYHEwZ,o«rf.£o6o!i>-(  185 I'll. 421. 

TO'WELLER,  sb}  Yks.  [ta-il3(r).]  A  wild  or  dis- 
reputable character  ;  a  silly  fellow.    Cf.  towel,  4. 

w.Yks.  He  is  a  toweller,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (July  30,  1898). 

TOWELLER,  sb?    Not.    [tau-U3(r).]    A  tiring  course. 

It  was  a  toweller  (J.H.B.). 

TO'WEN,  V.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  written  towin  Sc.  (Jam.); 
and  in  form  town  Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.'  [tou'sn.]  1.  To 
beat,  maul ;  to  subdue  by  severe  means  ;  hence  to  tame. 
Cf  tawen. 

Ayr.  Generally  used  in  relation  to  an  animal  that  is  restive  or 
refractory  (Jam.).  Lnk.  Ye  town'd  him  tightly,  Ramsay  Gentle 
Sliep.  (1725)  87,  ed.  1783.  Lth.,  Bwk.  To  towin  an  unruly  horse 
(Jam.).  Nhb.  Aw  think  ...  aw  wad  her  towen,  Wilson  Pitman's 
Pay  (18^3,)  II  ;  Nhb.> 
2.  To  tire,  weary  out.     Fif.  (Jam.) 

TOWER,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Lan.Chs.  e.An.  Also  in  form 
toor  Gall.  1.  sb.  In  comb,  (i)  Tower-mill,  see  below  ; 
(2)  -of-London,  a  children's  game  ;  see  below  ;  (3)  -wheels, 
a  salt-mining  term  :  the  wheels  at  the  top  of  the  towers 
on  which  the  'flat-ropes'  run. 

(i)  e.An.i  If  a  mill  of  this  [smock]  form  be  mounted  on  a  base- 
ment of  stone  or  brick  some  few  feet  high,  forming  a  storehouse 
under  it,  it  assumes  the  more  dignified  appellation  of  a  tower 
mill  (s.v.  Smock-mill).  (2)  Lan.  The  Tower  is  formed  by  a  circle 
of  children,  two  of  whom  constitute  the  gate.  These  two  join 
hands,  and  raise  or  lower  their  arm  to  open  or  shut  the  gate. 
The  Tower  is  summoned  to  open  its  gates  to  admit  '  King  George 
and  all  his  merry  men,'  how  represented  I  can't  remember;  but 
I  know  that  at  one  point  there  is  a  chase,  and  the  prisoner  is 
caught  and  brought  before  the  king,  when  there  ensues  a  scrap 
of  dialogue  in  song,  Gomme  Games  (1898)  II.  304.     (3)  Chs.' 

2.  V.   Of  hay  :  to  rise  on  the  rake  in  raking.     Gall.  Mac- 
TAGGART  £/;Q'(r/.  (1824).      3.  Of  a  fire:  to  blaze  freely.  I'b. 

TOWER,  see  Tour,  sb.^ 

TOWERICK,  56.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  A  summit;  any- 
thing elevated.     Cf.  towrickie. 

TOWERING, />/>/.  (7rfy.    Brks.'    [teu'arin.]    Very  great. 

Ther  'ooU  be  a  towerin'  lot  o'  tayters  vor  markut  when  us  hev 
got  um  all  dug  up. 

TOWERTLY,  TOWERTS,  see  Towardly,  Towards. 

TOWF,  see  Tough. 

TOWFUD,  si.    Sc.    A  term  of  opprobrium. 

Dmf.  Gracious  goodness  !  an'  auld  towfud,  her  faither  a  dirty, 
raggit,  oogly  foumart-een'd  cretur,  Ponder  Kiikctimdooii  (1875)  20. 

TOWGHER,  TOWGHT,  see  Tocher,  si.i,  Towt. 

TOWILIN,  sb.  n.Lin.'  [tu-ilin.]  A  baby's  napkin ; 
lit.  '  towelling.' 

TOWILLEES,  sb.  Cor.  Also  in  form  turwillee.  The 
ringed  plover,  Aegialitis  hiatiada.  Rood  Birds  (1880) 
315.     Cf.  dulwilly. 

TOWIN,  see  Towan,  Towen. 

TOWK,  sb.     Obs.    Sc.    A  bustle  ;  a  '  set-to.' 

Gall.  I  had  an  unco  towk  wi'a  deil's  bairn,  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
('824). 

TOWK,  TOWL,  see  Tuck,  sb.'^,  v.^,  Toll,  sb.\  v.' 

TOWLER,  sb.'  Chs.'3  [toul3(rj.]  An  instrument 
for  breaking  flax. 

TOWLER,  s6.=     Obs.     Suf     A  towel. 

TOWLIE,  see  ToUie,  sb.' 

TOWLING,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.>  The  practice 
of  whipping  and  teasing  horses  in  the  evening  of  a  horse- 
fair. 


TOWLING,  see  Tolling. 

TOW-LOWE,  sb.  Cum.  A  sudden  uproar ;  noisy 
confusion  ;  a  state  of  disorder.     Cf  towry-lowry. 

(J.Ar.) ;  For  sek  a  tow-lowe  and  sek  crashin  about,  Sek  capers 
0'  bullocks  and  men,  Dickinson  Ciimbr.  (1876)  243. 

TOWLY,  sb.  Obs.  e.An.^  Suf.>  Also  written  towley 
Suf '    A  dial,  form  of '  towel.' 

TOWM,  see  Taum. 

TOWMOND,  s6.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Also  in  forms  toman  Sc; 
tomon  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  toumon  Sc. ;  towmon  Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
towmont  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  towmonth  n.Cy.  [tou'mond,  -t.] 
A  contracted  dial,  form  of 'twelvemonth  ' ;  a  year. 

Sc.  (Jam.  : ;  Toil  their  towmonds  lang  an'lanely,  Donald  Pof«;s 
(1867)  57.  Elg.  I  would  len'  them  three  hunner  for  a  towmont  or 
two,  Tester  Poems  (1865)  144.  Abd.  Were't  a  toumon  and  a  day, 
I'll  mind  the  trick,  Cock  Straws  (1810)  I.  loi.  Ayr.  We  leuch 
thegither  mair  last  nicht  than  we  hae  dune  for  a  towmond, 
Service  Notaitdnms  (1890)  23.  Edb.  Jock  had  .  .  .  ser'd  three 
tomans  wi'  laird  Dunstock,  Learmont  Poems  (1791')  56.  Slk.  It's 
no  twice  in  the  towmont  I  venture  to  call  him  Kit,  Chr.  North 
Nodes  (ed.  1856)  III.  154.  Dmf.  A  towmond  back,  Reid  Poems 
(1894)  41.  Kcb.  A  towmond's  gane  syne  my  lad  set  sail,  Arm- 
strong Ingleside  (1890)  19.     n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  (Coll.  L.L.B.) 

TOWMONDALL,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  tomontal, 
towmontall;  towmontill  (Jam.).     A  yearling  cow  or  colt. 

Abd.  What  is  a  'quake  a  towmont-all' ?  (A.W.).  Ayr.  (Jam.) 
Lnk.  The  colts,  when  a  year  old,  are  called  Tomontals,  a  provincial 
contraction  for  twelve-month-old,  Ure  Hist.  Rutlierglen  (1793)  51. 

TOWMONTH,  see  Towmond. 

TOWN,  sb.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  Also 
in  forms  tahn  Yks. ;  tain  s.Chs.' ;  tawwn  Cum.'*;  toon 
Sc.  Nhb.'  Lakel.=  Cum.'*  Wm.' n.Yks.*  ne.Yks.';  toun 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  tun  Lei.'  [taun,  toun,  Sc.  n.Cy.  tun,  w.Yks. 
tan,  Lan.  ten,  s.Cy.  teun.]  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Town's- 
bairn,  a  native  of  the  same  town  or  village  ;  (2)  -bodies, 
townsfolk ;  (3)  Town-born,  born  in  a  town ;  (4)  -bull, 
obs.,  a  bull  kept  by  turn  in  an  agricultural  village;  (5) 
•dab,  the  lemon  sole,  Plmronectes  microcephaltis;  (6) 
•dyke,  the  dyke  enclosing  the  township  ;  (7)  -('s-end,  the 
end  of  the  main  street  of  a  town  or  village  ;  (8)  -field,  a 
field  owned  by  several  persons  ;  see  below ;  (9)  -foot,  the 
lower  end  of  the  town  ;  the  lower  extremity  of  the  village 
street ;  (10)  -gate,  the  main  thoroughfare  of  a  town  or 
village  ;  (11)  -guard,  a  civic  watchman;  (12)  -hall-clock, 
the  musk-root,  Ado.xa  moschatellina ;  (13)  -head,  the 
upper  part  of  a  town  ;  the  upper  extremity  of  the  village 
street;  (14)  -house,  the  town-hall;  the  court-house;  (15) 
•husband,  a  parish  official ;  see  below ;  (16)  -'s-lad,  a 
native  of  the  same  town ;  a  citizen ;  (17)  -land,  (a)  a 
division  of  land  ;  (b)  see  (8)  ;  (18)  -loan,  an  open,  un- 
cultivated piece  of  ground  near  a  village  or  farm-house  ; 
see  Loan,  sb.^  4;  (19)  -loon,  a  boy  of  the  town  ;  (20)  -of- 
trees,  a  grove  near  a  dwelling-place  ;  (21)  -pay,  parish 
relief;  (22)  -'s-piper,  the  piper  employed  by  the  town  to 
make  official  proclamations  ;  (23)  -place,  (a)  a  farm-yard; 
(i)  the  cottages  and  farm-buildings  belonging  to  a  farm- 
stead ;  a  small  hamlet ;  (24)  -rot,  obs.,  a  soldier  of  the  city 
guard  ;  (25)  -rout,  to  go  gossiping  about  from  house  to 
house ;  (26)  -row,  in  phr.  (a)  by  town-row,  see  below  ;  (b) 
to  throw  oneself  oMt  of  a  town-row,  \.o  forfeit  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  village  or  community;  (27)  -slatering  or 
•slating,  traducing  among  neighbours ;  backbiting ;  (28) 
■song,  a  number  of  satirical  verses  made  and  sung  in 
a  village ;  (29)  -stinker,  a  boys'  game ;  see  below ;  (30) 
-street,  see  (10);  (31)  -('s  talk,  the  talk  of  the  town; 
common  report ;  (32)  -term  rent,  see  below ;  (33)  -wall, 
a  plot  of  ground  always  kept  in  grass ;  cf.  town-mail ; 
(34)  -wife,  obs.,  a  town-bred  woman. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Though  nae  a  toun's-bairn  o'  yer  ain, 
CADENHEADfio)!-.,4frarrf(i853)  184.  Per.  Toon's  bairns  an' bodies! 
I  could  greet  To  think  ye  sin  an'  never  see't,  Haliburton  Ochil 
Idylls  (1891)  135.  (2)  Ayr.  Town's-bodies  ran,  and  stood  abeigh, 
Burns  Farmer's  Salutation,  st.  8.  (3)  Ayr.  A  Southern,  or  town- 
born  body,  Ainslie  Land  of  Burns  (ed.  1892)  76.  (4)  Cum.'  He's 
com  rvvoran  like  a  toon  bull  ;  Cum.*  (5)  Sus.  Yarrell  Fishes, 
II.  309-10.  (6)  Sh.I.  Cultivation  immediately  outside  the  'toon- 
dyke,'  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  105.     (7)  Slg.  Bide  in  yer  ain  toon- 
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end,  Harvey  Kentielhcrook  1,1896)  74.  Ayr.  Begun  to  drive  it 
down  the  street  to  the  town-end  port,  Galt  Gilhaise  (1823)  xxi. 
Nhb.  At  his  toon-en'  he  mak's  a  pause  Beyond  the  dyke,  Strang 
Eaiih  Fiend  (189a)  11.  w.Yks.  (.I.W.)  Not.  There  used  to  be  a 
miln  at  the  town-end  (L.C.M.\  sw.Lin>  There's  a  pinfold  at  the 
town-end.  He  lives  agen  the  town-end.  Rut.'  (8)  Cum."  A  field 
often  adjoining  a  village,  belonging  to,  and  occupied  by  several 
persons;  e.nch  several  portion  is  separated  by  a  strip  of  unculti- 
vated land  about  18  inches  wide,  called  a  'rean';  each  cultivated 
portion  is  a  '  rig.'  Wm.  Obs.  (B.K.) ;  Wni.'  Chs.'  In  Mobberley 
.  .  .  there  is  the  'Town  Field,'  a  field  which  formerly  consisted  of 
a  number  of  small  allotments,  cultivated  conjointly,  as  it  were,  by 
the  various  inhabitants  of  the  township.  (9)  Ayr.  Carting  twees'ht 
the  quarry  and  the  town  foot,  Douglas  Green  Shultcrs  (i9oi>  135. 
Edb.  Whose  occupations  tie  him  to  the  town-foot,  MoiR  Maiisk 
Watich  (1838)  81.  Nlib.  Dashes  over  its  rocky  channel  under  the 
bridge  at  the  'toon-foot,'  S.  Tynedale Studies  (1896) ;  Nlib.'  (10) 
s.Sc.  The  straggled  houses  of  the  village  . . .  with  their  gable-ends 
.  .  .  turned  to  the  street  or  toun-gate,  Edb.  Mag.  (May  1817)  55. 
Nhb.',  Lakel.^,  Cum.'*  Wm.  They  met  in  t'toon-geayte  j'an  an' 
aw.  Whitehead  Z.f^.  (1896)  63.  n.Yks.',  m.Yks. '  w.Yks.  Wim 
day  he  wor  stud  e  t'tahn-gate, /"/(rfsfy  O/x:.  (1877)  23.  nw.Der.' 
(11)  Rnf.  Your  toon-guard  was  swept  awa}',  Mitchell  Wee  Steeple 
(1840)41.  (12)  Cum.'' Name  given  by  children.  (13)  Ayr.  Our 
friend  came  with  the  cart  in  at  the  town-head  port,  Galt  Gilhaise 
(1823)  xxi.  Lnk.  Some  b — h  frae  the  town  head  has  stowii't, 
M'^Indoe  Poems  (1805')  62.  Nhb.'.  Lakel.=,  nw.Der.'  (14)  Abd. 
The  eleventh  hour  peals  from  the  Town-house  tower,  Ogg  Willie 
Waly  (1873)  19.  Frf.  If  you  jest  see'd  the  Thrums  townhouse ! 
Barrie  Tommy  (1896)  i.  (15)  e.Cy.  An  officer  of  a  parish  who 
collects  the  moneys  from  the  parents  of  illegitimate  children  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  latter  (Hall.).  (i6)  Wgt.  Toon's-lads 
strutted  wi'  much  pride,  Fraser  Poems  (1885)  219.  (17,  a)  Sh.I. 
The  Wickings  settled  upon  the  cleared  land  of  the  Celtic  people, 
which  became  the  '  tiin  '  and  '  riim '  of  the  Northmen,  the  modern 
townland,  Sh.  News  (Apr.  30,  1898).  Ir.  A  farmer  on  the  town- 
land  did  her  the  kindness,  Barlow  Martin's  Comp.  (1896)  4. 
w.Ir.  In  the  Aran  isles  the  land  is  divided  into  townlands,  every 
townland  containing  so  many  'quarters,'  every  quarters  [sic'\  so 
many  '  croggeries,'  every  croggery  so  many  acres.  Inishmaan 
possesses  but  two  townlands,  containing  six  quarters  each,  with 
sixteen  croggeries  to  every  quarter,  and  sixteen  acres  to  every 
croggery.  Lawless  Graitia  U892)  pt.  hi.  i.  Wxf.  Townlands  felt 
right  jealous  of  their  neighbours'  eminence,  Kennedy  Banks  Boro 
(1867)146.  (4)Wm.(B.K.)  (18)  Abd.  An  old-fashioned  toon  loan, 
Alexander /oAhhji  Gibb  (1871)  i.  (19)  Abd.  The  whirr  of  the 
town-loons  sliding  in  a  row,  Cobban  Angel  (1898)  2.  (20)  Cor.° 
(21)  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (22)  Sc.  (A.W.)  Fif.  Some  say  that  the 
town's  piper,  wi'  a  blatter,  Whummlet  and  skailt  the  halie  water, 
Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  7.  (23,  a)  Cor.  Grose  (1790);  Cor."' 
(A)  Cor.  O'DoNOGHUE  St.  Knighton  (1864')  Gl.  ;  Cor.'=  (24)  Edb. 
The  worthy  town-rots  (soldiers  of  the  City  Guard)  attended,  and 
at  every  toast  fired  a  volley,  Blackw.  Mag.  (Oct.  1821)  306.  (25) 
Lei.'  (26,  a)  sw.Lin.'  'By  Town-row'  was  the  term  for  the  old 
plan  for  keeping  men  oflf  the  parish  when  work  was  scarce,  by 
finding  them  so  many  days'  work  at  each  farm  in  turn,  according 
to  its  size.  (4)  Rxb.  (Jam.)  (27)  Let.'  (28)  w.Yks.^  Let's  have 
a  townsong.  (29)  N.I.'  Played  with  a  ball.  The  '  town '  is 
marked  by  a  circle  on  the  ground,  and  two  parties  of  boys  take 
possession  of  it  alternately,  according  to  their  success  in  striking 
the  ball  in  certain  directions.  (30)  n.Yks.*,  ne.Yks.'  Not.  He 
war  just  crossing  the  town-street  (L.C.M.).  sw.Lin.'  Having  a 
frontage  on  the  town-street  of  the  village  of  Nettleham.  (31) 
Lnk.  He's  just  a  town's-talk — he's  a  by-ord'nar  wean.  Miller 
Willie  Winiie  (ed.  1902)  5.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  n.Lin.'  She'd  sich 
straange  waays  o'  gooin'  on  she  was  th'  toon-talk  whearivcr  she 
went.  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  (32)  Com.  The  tenants  of  Birkby  .  .  .  pay 
a  town-term  rent  every  seventh  year.  The  term  '  town-term  '  is 
a  corruption  from  Tenagium,  and  implies  a  town-term-rent  (or 
land  rent">,  which  was  paid  to  lords  of  manors  in  lieu  of  boon 
services,  Hutchinson  flisl.  Cum.  (1794)  I.  577.  (33)  S.  &  Ork.' 
(34)  Sc.  Town-wives  wad  rather  sleep  a  day  as  spin.  Shepherd's 
Wedding  {I^8g)  11. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  down  loivn,  towards  the  lower  end  of  a  town 
or  village.  Lake!.,  w.Yks.  (B.K.),  Lei.';  (2)  /otvn's  hall. 
the  town  hall.  n.Yks.',  w.Yks.''* ;  (3)  up  totvii,  towards  the 
upper  end  of  a  town  or  village  ;  into  the  village.  Lakel. 
(B.K.),  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Lin.',  Lei.',  Bdf.  (J.W.B.) 

8.  A  village,  hamlet ;  a  collection  of  houses,  however 
small.    See  Church-town. 


Sc.  (Jam.),  SJi.L  (^Coll.  L.L.B.)  Or.l.  A  Town  ...  is  a  portion 
of  ground,  partly  arable  and  partly  pasture,  separated  generally 
from  the  hill,  or  common  moor,  by  a  massy  turf  dyke  around  the 
whole  (unless  when  bounded  on  any  side  by  the  sea),  and 
containing  a  greater  or  less  number  of  houses,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  town,  Peterkin  Nules  (1822)  5.  Rnf.  Hector 
Judicial  Reeords  (1876)  206.  Cum.'",  n.Yks.*,  ne.Yks.',  m.Yks.', 
w.Yks.  (J.T.),  ne.Lan.',  Chs.'  s.Cha.'  Bickley  Tain  consists  of 
half  a  dozen  houses.  Der.  Ye  mun  hearken  for  a  cottage  ...  up 
and  down  i'  the  town  (it  was  the  smallest  possible  hamlet), 
Vernev  Stone  Edge  (1868)  xxi.  nw.Der.',  Not.',  Lin.',  n.Lin.', 
Rut.'  sw.Lin.'  Used  of  any  village,  however  small. . .  a  real  town 
being  distinguished  as  a  Market  Town.  Lei.',  Nhp'2  War  ^ 
Bdf.  (J.W.B.),  Hnt.  (T.P.F.),  e.An.',  Nrf.  (W.R.E.)  w.Som.' 
The  word  would  not  be  used  alone  to  express  a  .  .  .  very  small 
liamlet,  but  is  always  preceded  by  the  name  of  the  place.  .  . 
'Bridgetown'  is  [the  name]  of  a  public-house,  a  mill,  and  about 
three  cottages  nearly  a  mile  from  the  church  and  village.  It  is 
usual  to  speak  of  any  village  by  its  name  with  'town'  added. 
Thus  the  village  at  Exton  is  always  Exton-town,  though  there  are 
only  the  parsonage,  schools,  and  a  dozen  or  fifteen  cotUges.  So 
also  in  all  parts  of  the  district  the  villages  are  called  towns  when 
the  collection  of  houses  is  specially  referred  to.     nw.Dev.',  Cor.' 

4.  The  parish  ;  the  parochial  authorities  ;  esp.  used  with 
reference  to  parish  relief. 

w.Yks.  He's  been  on  th'  town  mony  a  month.  Th'  town'll  hev 
to  keep  him  (J.T.).  Lan.  (S.W.)  s.Chs.'  Th'  tain  'ull  help  her. 
Hoo  gets  hafe-a-craJn  a  wik  from  th'  tain. 

5.  A  farmstead;  a  farm-house  and  buildings  ;  a  country 
seat;  a  single  dwelling.  See  Farm-town, s.v.Farm,.s6.1(4). 

Sc.  I've  look'd  everywhere  ;  he's  no  about  the  town  (Jam.)  ; 
'  He  has  done  naething  but  dance  up  and  down  about  the  toun.' 
.  . .  Waverlcy  learnt  .  .  .  from  this  colloquy  .  .  .  that  in  Scotland 
a  single  house  was  called  a  town,  Scott  Waverley  (1814)  ix. 
Sli.I.  Hibbert  Desc.  Sh.  I.  (1822)  167,  ed.  1891.  n.Sc.  Gehn  the 
gueedeman  o'  a  toon  Dee  i'  the  fou'  0'  the  meen.  His  family  'ill  be 
rich  Till  the  wardle  be  deen,  Gregor  Olden  Time,  139.  Cai.' 
Frf.  Piper  0/ Peebles  (iig^)  5.  Per.  I  wudda  been  a  disgrace  to 
the  laird's  toun,  Haliburton  Furth  in  Field  (1894)  87.  s.Sc 
Watson  Border  Bards  (1859)  9.  Rxb.  Hamilton  Outlaus  (1897) 
32.  Nhb.  RiTSON  Garl.  (1810)  ;  Nhb.',  Cum.'«,  w.Som.'  Dev. 
Page  E.xplor.  Dartmoor  {i88g)  v.     nw.Dev.',  Cor.* 

4^ence  a  clean  town,  phr.  used  when  all  the  servants  of 
a  farm  leave  at  one  term. 

Abd.  Peter  Birse  was  about  to  make  a  '  clean  toon  '  of  his 
servants,  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  viii ;  (G.  W.) 

6.  A  farm-yard  ;  a  court.    Dev.'        7.  An  enclosure. 
Lei.'  Ah've  finished  the  toon  raound  the  hovel  for  the  ship. 

8.  The  people  of  a  farm  ;  the  household. 

Dmb.  The  brave  young  laird  and  a'  his  toun  Are  movin'  yonder 
through  the  Pass  o'  Doun,  Salmon  Gowodean  (1868)  49. 

9.  Town  talk  ;  gossip. 

Frf.  Soon  there  was  a  town  about  it,  for  one  day  ladies  would 
find  they  had  been  bowing  to  the  son  thinking  he  was  the  father, 
Barrie  Tommy  (1896)  x. 

TOWN,  see  Towen. 

TOWNIT,  sb.  Sh.L  Also  written  tounit  8.  &  Ork.' 
The  manufacture  of  wool  ;  knitting. 

If  we  diinna  tak'  care,  wir  hosiery  an'  townit  o'  ony  kind 'ill 
no'  be  lang  cried  up,  Sh.  News  (Aug.  14,  1897) ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

[ON.  Id,  wool,  and  knyta,  to  knit  (Vigfusson).] 

TOWN-MAIL,  sb.  Sh.  and  Or.L  Also  in  forms  -mall 
S.  &  Ork.';  -mill,  tumail  S.  &  Ork.'  [tiln-mel.]  A 
piece  of  grass  or  arable  land  in  front  of  a  village  or  farm- 
stead ;  lit.  farm  boundary.   Cf  town-wall, s.v. Town,  1  (33). 

Sh.I.  There  is  generally  a  piece  of  green  pasturage,  never  dug 
up,  that  surrounds  the  Shetlander's  farm-house,  which  he  names 
the  town-mails,  Hibbert  Desc.  Sh.  I.  (1822)  177,  ed.  1891  ; 
Clark  Northern  Gleams  (1898)  60  ;  S.  &  Ork.'  Or.L  Detached 
and  separate  pieces  of  ground  near  the  houses  called  Tumails, 
I'eterkin  Notes  (1822)  6. 

TOWNOP,  sb.  e.Yks.  [tu'nap.]  The  Hull  omnibus ; 
see  below. 

The  name  would  seem  to  have  come  from  the  touting  cry  of  the 
driver — there  arenoguards — 'town  up,'  'town  up'meaning'  up' 
or  '  get  up  for  the  town.'  '  Look  out  for  that  townop  or  he  may 
run  over  you.'  '  I'd  as  lief  gooa  in  a  townop  as  ont  'Icctric  cars 
'at  gooa  sooa  fast '  (B.K.). 
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TOWNSER,  sb.  I.W.  Cor.  [teu-nza(r).]  A  town-bred 
person  ;  used  contemptuously. 

I.W.  A  countryman's  aversion  to  finicking  townsers  immersed 
in  ribbons  and  ignorant  of  field  lore,  Gray  Ribstone  Pippins  {iSgS) 
45  ;  I.W.2  Cor.  Aw  never  ta'alk  'bout  tlie  townsers,  they  do 
ma'ake  out  they're  men  afore  they're  boys,  Penberthy  IVarp  and 
Woof,  gr. 

TOWNSHIP,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  [tS'nJip.]  1.  In  comp. 
Township-field,  a  common  field.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  2.  A 
farm  occupied  by  two  or  more  farmers  of  the  same  hamlet, 
in  common, or  in  separate  lots.   Frf.  Agric.Stirv. 561  (Jam.). 

TOWP,  V.  Lakel.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan. ;  also  Dev.  Also 
written  toup  Cum.  Yks. ;  and  in  forms  top  Dev. ;  tope 
s.Lan.i    [toup,  top.]       1.  To  tip,  tilt ;  to  topple.    Cf  tipe. 

Lakel.=  Towp  t'car  up  an'  gah  hiam.  Cum.i  ;  Cum."  Toup  them 
cot  inta  t'watter,  w.Cmn.  Times  (Xmas.  1895)  3,  col.  4.  Yks. 
T'ows  towpt  ower  hedge  intil  a  lang  dyke,  Spec.  Dial.  (1800')  24. 
n.yks.i2  ne.Yks.  Marshall  Riir.  Econ.  (1796)  'I-  353-  e.Yks.' 
MS.  add.  (T.H.)  m.Yks.i  s.Lan.'  Hoo  tope't  her  yed  0'  one 
soide.  Dev.  Zo  they  took'd  me  up  both  neck  and  heels,  And 
topped  me  into  the  zay,  Pasmore  Stories,  5. 

Hence  Towpy,  adj.  liable  to  fall  over.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
2.  Phr.  (i)  to  towp  tail  over  end,  to  turn  head  over  heels. 
n.Yks.  (I.W.) ;  (2)  towp  over  tail,  head  over  heels.    n.Yks. 
(T.S.)        3.  With  over:  to  doze,  fall  asleep  ;  to  die. 

e.Yks.  Old  you'z  boon  te  toup  ower  (Miss  A.).  Lan.  If  her 
father  '  would  just  tope  o'er "...  she  could  steal  out  without  her 
errand  being  suspected,  Brierley  Waverlow  (1863)  75,  ed.  1884. 

TOWPIN,  TOWPLE,  see  Tolpin,  Topple. 

TO'WVLY, adj.  Yks.  [toupli.]  Unsafe,  liable  to  fall  over. 

n.Yks.  This  dish  is  varry  towply  (I.W.). 

TOW'R,  see  Tore,  v. 

TOWRAG.s^i.  Cor.  Thecod,Morr/iiiavulgaris.  Cornish- 
viait  (Oct.  1883) ;  (M.A.C.) 

TOW-RAG,  sb.  w.Yks.2  [tou'-rag.]  A  slang  word  for 
the  female  breast. 

TO WRICKIE,  si.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  A  summit,  any- 
thing elevated.    Cf.  towerick. 

TOW-ROW,  s6.i  and  v.'  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Not.  War. 
[tou-rou,  tau--rau.]  1.  sb.  A  noisy  disturbance ;  a 
hubbub ;  a  romp. 

S.  &  Ork.i  Ayr.  I  like  to  come  doon  and  hae  a  tow-row  wi'  the 
bit  bairnie,  Ochiltree  Out  0/ S/iroiid  {l8g^)  374.  Edb.  Ye  had 
bided  yer  time  till  ye  saw  whilk  side  cam  uppermost  oot  o'  the 
tow-row,  Beatty  Secretar  (1897)  27.  Nhb.  Well,  there  was  a 
tarr'ble  tow-row  at  this,  grandfeythor  as  red  as  a  bubbly-jock  an' 
swearin'  like  a  drunken  fishwife.  Pease  Tales  (1899)  11.  e.Yks.i 
War.3  What  a  tow-row  you  are  making. 

2.  V.   To  go  about  in  a  noisy,  disorderly  manner;  to 
bustle  about. 

e.Yks.'  Let's  gan  yam,  Ah's  tired  o'  gyin  tow-rowin  aboot. 

3.  To  beat  severely. 

Not.  While  Tant  were  inside  tow-rowing  on  'em,  Prior  Forest 
/•/*.  (1901)  289.     s.Not.  (J.P.K.) 

TOW-ROW,  sb.''  Obs.  e.Cy.  Money  paid  by  porters 
to  persons  who  undertake  to  find  them  work.    (Hall.) 

TOW-ROW,  j;.2  Lei.  Nhp.War.  [tau'-rau.]  To  clean 
out ;  to  rout  or  clear  out  dirty  or  disorderly  places. 

Lei.'  Nhp.i  I've  been  tow-rowing  about  all  day  among  the 
dust.     War.3 

TOWRY-LOWRY,  adj.    Lakel.  Cum.    [tauri-lauri.] 

1.  All  in  disorder.    See  Tow-lowe. 

Cum.  He  hed  them  o'  feytan  togidder,  an'  o'  was  towry-lowry, 
Dickinson  Ciimbr.  (1875)  7  ;  Cum." 

2.  Semi-intoxicated.    Lakel.*  (s.v.  Tooral-ooral). 
TOWSE,  TOWSEE,  see  Touse. 

TOWSER,  sb.^  Yks.  [tou-z3(r).]  A  prison  ;  a  place 
of  custody. 

m.Yks.i  A  place  of  custody,  having  an  indefinable  locality. 
'  I'll  put  thee  i'  Towser.'     w.Yks.^ 

TOWSER,  s6.2  Lan.  Glo.  Also  in  form  teawzer 
s.Lan.'  [Lan.  ti-z3(r).]  A  big  dog  ;  hence  the  name  for 
a  dog. 

Lan.  'Yon  dug's  a  towser  for  soize,  Staton  B.  Shuttle  Manch. 
60.     s.Lan.'     Glo.  Grose  ri79o')  MS.  add.  (?.■) 

TOWSER,  TOWSLE,TOWSSEL,  see  Touser.Touzle. 
TOWSY,  see  Tousy.  ' 


TOWT,  sb.  and  v.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  e.An.  Also  written 
tout  Suf.'  ;  and  in  forms  towght  n.Cy. ;  towtch  Nhb.' 
[tout,  taut.]  1.  sb.  Old  rope  ;  oakum  made  of  old  yarn 
teased  out ;  a  piece  of  spun  yarn,  or  a  single  strand  of 
tarred  rope  used  as  a  lashing.     Cf.  tow,  sb.^ 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)  Nhb.  Their  physic,  they  say,  in  a  trice.  Snaps 
every  disease  like  a  towt,  Gilchrist  Sngs.  (1824'!  12  ;  Nhb.' 

HenceTowty,(r(^'.ofcord  or  thread:  untwisted, breaking 
in  working.  e.An.',  Suf.'  2.  v.  Of  cotton,  silk,  thread, 
&c. :  to  become  untwisted  ;  to  break  in  working.     Suf 

TOWT,  TOWTCH,  see  Teach,  Tout,  s6.',  ^/.^  Towt. 

TOWTE,  56.  Dor.  Som.  [teut.]  A  low, rounded  hill. 
(G.E.D.) 

T0WTHER,s6.  and!'.'  Sc.  Irel.  Also  written  touther 
Sc.  (Jam.);  and  in  forms  tooder  Sh.I.;  toother  Ir. ; 
towderSc.    [;tu''S3r  ;  tu'dsr.]      \.  sb.   A  state  of  disorder. 

Sh.I.  And  haes  da  frock  doon  frae  da  nail  An  aa  itiU  a  tooder, 
Burgess  Rasmie  (189a)  108.  n.Ir.  A  lump  o'  a  barefitted  lass, 
wi'  her  heid  a'  in  a  toother,  Lyttle  Pnddy  McQuillan,  22. 

Hence  Toutherie,  adj.  disorderly,  confused ;  slovenly. 
Twd.,  Slk.  (Jam.)        2.  An  untidy,  slovenly  person. 

e.Fif.  She's'but  a  glaikit  weirdless  towther,  Latto  Tani  Bodkin 
(1864)  viii. 

3.  A  tussle. 

Per.  Whether  you  want  a  towther  or  a  kiss,  Donald  and  Flora, 
49  (Jam.). 

4.  //.   Dishevelled,  matted  locks. 

Gall.  Her  grey  hairs  in  towders  hung  doon,  Scott  Gleanings 
(1881)65. 

5.  V.  To  put  into  disorder.  Twd.,  Slk.  (Jam.)  Hence 
Toodered,  ppl.  adj.  disordered. 

Sh.I.  Da  lang  white  tooder'd  hair,  Sh.  News  (June  i,  1901). 

TOWTHER,  v.^  Shr.'  [tau-tS3(r).]  To  flock  or  stream 
out,as  sheep  breaking  pasture,  or  bees  coming  out  of  a  hive. 

Them  ship  han  made  a  glat  i'  the  'edge,  an'  a  bin  towtherln'  out 
o'  the  leasow  into  the  lane. 

TOWTHRY,  see  Two-three. 

TOWTH,,  V.     Lakel.  Wm.    [tau'til.]    To  topple ;  to 

overturn  ;  gen.  used  with  over. 

Lakel.=  He  towtill'd  off  his  chair  on  ta  ffleear.     Wm.  (B.K.) 

Hence  Towtli,  adj.  unsteady,  easily,  upset. 

Wm.  Sits  on  a  varra   towtli  chair  like  t'priest  wife,  Kirkby 

Granite  Chips  (1900)  128. 

TOWTREE,  sb.  Hrf=  The  horse-chestnut,  Aesculus 
Hippocastanum. 

TOWZE,  TOWZEE,  see  Touse. 

TOWZER,  TOWZY,  see  Touser,  Tousy. 

TOXIE,  adj.  Obs.  Per.  Ayr.  (Jam.)  Also  written 
toxy.    Tipsy. 

roXlFIED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Sc.(Jam.)  Tipsy,  intoxicated. 

TOY,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Yks.  Lin.  Dev.  [toi.]  1.  sb. 
Obs.   A  trick  ;  a  foolish  habit  or  custom. 

Dev.  He  hath  taken  a  toy  to  scratch  his  head,  when  he  is 
speaking  to  a  gentleman,  Horae  Subsecivae  (1777)  437. 

2.  A  linen  or  woollen  head-dress,  hanging  down  on  to 
the  shoulders,  worn  by  women  of  the  lower  class ;  also 
in  comp.  Toy-mutch. 

Sc.  The  children  .  .  .  pulled  the  strings  of  her  toy  or  close  cap, 
ScoTT  Aiitiquaiy  (1816)  xxvi.  Sh.I.  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  50. 
Or.I.  (S.A.S.),  S.  &  Ork.',  Cai.'  Bch.  If  once  they  get  a  lick  o' 
you,  Tho'  by  the  laird.  The  toy-mutch  maun  then  gae  on,  Nae 
mair  bare-hair'd,  Forbes  Ajax  (1742)  32,  ed.  1785.  s.Sc.  Where 
the  'wee  and  muckle-wheel,' with  the  ancient  dames,  in  pletted 
toys,  singing  'Tarry  woo'?  Wilson  7"fl/«s  (1839)  V.  169.  Ayr. 
I  wad  na  be  surpris'd  to  spy  You  on  an  auld  wife's  flainen  toy. 
Burns  To  a  Louse,  st.  6.  Kcb.  Their  wives  dressed  in  ill-made 
drugget  gowns,  displaying  toys  of  coarse  linen.  Elder  Borgiie 
(1897)  24. 

3.  Phr.  to  keep  in  toy,  to  keep  in  good  order,  temper,  5:c. 
w. Yks.^  (s.v.  Toit).  Cf.  toit,  v.  8.  4.  v.  To  card  wool. 
Lin.',  n.Lin.' 

TOY,  TOY,  see  Taw,  56.',  To,  prep. 

TO-YEAR,  adv.  In  gen.  dial  use  in  Irel.  Eng.  and  Nfld. 
Also  in  forms  dy-year  Glo. ;  ta-year  Lakel.*  Cum."  Wm. 
Lin.  Suf.';  ta-yeere  n.Lan.' ;  te-ere  Hrf. ;  te-year  Cum. 
n.Yks.=  Nrf.  Suf;  ti-year  e.Yks.';  t'year  Wxf.'  Cum.' 
Nhp.'  Bdf.  Nrf  Hmp.'  Wil.'    [t3-ji3-(r.]        1.  This  year. 
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Wxf.',  N.Cy.i  Lakel.^  West  hev  nin  owcr  inich  hay  layer. 
Cum.  She's  duin  nae  wark  te-year,  Anderson  Ballads  (cd.  1808) 
112;  Cum.'<  Obsol.  Wm.  'la  year  ther  irzant  scea  many  apples 
asyan'sseen(B.K.).  n.Yks.=  It vveeant  happen  to  year.  e.Yks.', 
ni.Yks.^  w.Yks.i  They're  a  mack  a  scantish  to-year,  ii.  304. 
n.Lan.'  ne.Lan.'  We've  a  rare  crop  to  year.  Stf.'  Der.  Grose 
(1790)  Suppl.  Hot.'  Lin.  Done  it  ta-year  I  mcSn'd,  an'  runn'd 
plow  thruff  it  an'  all,  Tennyson  A'.  Farmer,  Old  SlyU  {iB6^)  st 
11;  Lin.',  n.Lin.',  sw.Lin.',  Nhp.'*,  Hrf.'  GIo.  Which  grounds 
were  to  be  'clopped  into  whale,  dy-ycar,"  Buckman  Darke's 
Sojourn  (1890)  xii;  GIo.'.  Bdf.  (J.W.B.)  Hrt.  There  will  be  no 
good  hay  to  year  (H.G.).  e.An.'  (s.v.  Ta},  e.An.^,  Cmb.'  Nrf. 
(KM.);  Have  you  dug  any  potatoes  t'year?  Cozens-Hardy 
Broad  Nrf.  (iB93"i  27.  Suf.  They  has  been  very  troublesome  te 
year,  Strickland  Old  Friends  (186.4)  72;  Sof.'  (s.v.  Ta).  Ess. 
Toycar,  howe'er,  so  fine  the  day  It  seem'd  quoite  an  enticer, 
Clark  /  Noakes  (1839)  st.  53  :  Ess.',  Ken.'=,  Sus.',  Hmp.'  Wil. 
Slow  G/.  (1892);  Wil.'  I  bain't  agwain'  to  set  no  taters  to-year. 
Dor.  (C.V.G.),  Dor.i  Som.  Jack  had  put  the  barley  in  most 
wonderful  well  to  year,  Raymond  No  Soul  (1899)  166.  e.Som. 
W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873)  (s.v.  To).  w.Som.'  Maulscrawls  be  ter'ble 
plenty  to-year  (s.v.  To).  Dev.  Noo  apples  to-year,  Pulman 
Ste/clies  {1842)  150,  ed.  1871.  [Nfld.  (G.P.)] 
2.  Yet ;  for  a  long  time  ;  never. 

n.Lan.'     Hrf.  I  have  not  seen  it  te-ere  (Hall.). 

[1.  Yet  hadde  I  lever  wedde  no  wyf  to-yere  !  Chaucer 
C.  T.  D.  168.] 

TOYEG,  TOYIK,  TOYLE,  sec  Toig,  Tail. 

TOYNE,  TOYPE,  see  Tine,  v.',  Tipe. 

TOYST,  sb.  Or.I.  Nrf.  Also  written  toist  Or.I.  The 
black  guillemot,  Uria  grylle.     Cf.  teistie. 

Or.I.  There  are  likewise  many  Toists  and  Lyres,  both  sea 
fowls,  Wallace  Dcsc.  Ork.  (1693)  69,  ed.  1883.  Nrf.  Cozens- 
Hardy  BroadNrf.  (1893)  50. 

TOYT,  sb.  Obs.  Per.  A  fresh-water  mussel  found  in 
the  Tay. 

Now  let  us  go,  the  pretious  pearles  a  fishing,  .  .  To  catch  these 
muscles.  You  call  toyts  of  Tay,  Muse's  Threnodie,  91,  in  Cant  Hist. 
Pir.  (1774)  (Jam.). 

TOYT,  TOYT,  TOYTE,  see  To,  prep.,  Toit,  sb},  v. 

TOYTLE,  see  Toitle. 

TOZE,  z;.'  Chs.  Lin.  Shr.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written 
teas  Cor.'';  toseCor.'^;  and  in  form  towze  n.Lin.'  [toz, 
toaz.]  1.  To  disentangle ;  to  pull  asunder  ;  to  comb, 
card,  esp.  used  of  wool. 

n.Lin.',  Shr.'  w.Som.'  A  nurse  said  to  a  lady  recovering  from 
sickness,  whose  hair  had  become  matted,  '  You  must  have 
patience,  my  dear,  and  let  me  toze  it  out,  a  little  to  a  time.' 
Dev.  I  wish  yii'd  wash  this  yer  lambs'-tail-'ool.  Sprej-d  et  abroad 
in  tha  zin,  and  when  'tez  dry  toze  it  well,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp. 
(iSgaV     nw.Dev.i,  Cor.'^ 

2.  To  pluck  with  the  claws,  as  a  cat. 

Shr.'  Drive  that  cat  off — 'er'll  toze  the  cushion  all  to  pieces. 

3.  To  pull  and  tug  about ;  to  shake ;  to  turn  over ;  to 
thrash. 

Dev.  Yer,  Sissie,  come  an'  toze  up  thease  j'er  bedtieandmake'n 
plum,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892) ;  Dev.'  '  What  art  tozing  over  the 
book  vor?'  '  Turning  out  the  dog's  cars,'  ed.  Palmer,  2.  n.Dev. 
Vor  es  tozed  en,  E.xm.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  346.     Cor.^ 

4.  A  tin-mining  term  :  to  shake  the  wet  tin  in  a  kieve  or 
vat,  with  water,  to  cleanse  and  dress  it.  Cor.'^  5.  Fig. 
To  pull  through,  rub  along;  to  tide  over  a  difficulty. 

s.Clis.'  We  con  maybe  toze  on  a  bit  with  it  (s.v.  Cotter). 

[1.  Toson'  wuUe  or  other  lyke  (tosyn  or  lose  wul,  S.), 
carpo  (Prompt.).] 

"TOZE,  v.^    Cor.    [toz.]    To  walk  quickly  ;  to  hurry. 

A  man  was  seen  tozing  along  a  lane,  T.  Towser  (1873)  91 ; 
Cor.'  I  saw  him  tozing  down  street  ;  Cor.'^ 

TOZEE,  sb.  Lth.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form  tosie.  A 
curling  term  :  the  mark  at  which  the  stones  are  aimed. 

TOZIE,  see  Tosie. 

TOZIER,  sb.  s.Cy.  I.W.  Also  written  tosier  s.Cy. 
[to-zi3(r).]    A  basket-maker.    s.Cy.  (Hall.),  LW.' 

TOZLE,  sb.  Yks.  [toazl.]  A  teazle.  Cf.  toze,  v.^ 
vv.Yks.  (J.M.) 

TOZY,  TOZZLE,  see  Tosie,  Touzle. 

TRA(A,  TRAAN,  see  Throw,  Trone,  sb.^ 


TRAAPES,  TRAAPSE,  TRAAYLL,  see  Trapes, 
Thrall,  sA.' 

TRAB.sA.  Cum.'*  [trab.]  A  long,  narrow  field.  Cf. 
tram,  sb.^ 

TRABBIL,  sb.  m.Yks.'  A  housewife's  boiler-stick. 
Cf  thavvel.     Prob.  a  misprint,  with  r  for  h. 

TRABOOND,  sb.  Or.L  [trabund.]  A  rebound ;  a 
blow  that  moves  the  object  struck  out  of  its  position. 
Ellis  Promiitc.  (1889)  V.  794. 

TRABUCK,  see  Trebuck. 

TRACE,  J/.'  and  5*.'  Sc.  Ircl.  Cum.  Yks.  Lin.  Lei.  Ken. 
Som.  Also  in  forms  thrace  e.Yks.' ;  traace  Lin.  [tres, 
tress.]  1.  V.  To  track  an  animal  in  the  snow;  esp. used 
of  a  hare. 

Ir.  He'll  folly  Masther  Thomas  or  Masther  Francis  through  slcct 
and  snow  up  the  mountains,  when  they're  fowling  or  tracing, 
Carleton  Trails  Peas.  (cd.  18431  I.  95.     Cum.^  w.Som.' 

2.  To  ramble,  trudge,  wander  aimlessly;    to  walk;    to 
move  in  single  file.    Cf.  track,  s6.'  0. 

e.Yks.'  Ah've  been  thracin'  aboot  toon  this  hoor  [for  an  hour] 
seekin'  tha,  MS.  add.  (T.H.)  w.Yks.  I  lost  myself,  and  went 
tracing  about  for  ever  so  long  (C.C.  R.).  Lin.  Streatfeild /.tii. 
and  Danes  (1884)  373.  n.Lin.'  Do  sit  th£  doon,  bairn,  thoo's  alus 
traacin'  in  an'  oot.  sw.Lin.'  Lei.'  I've  noticed  the  sheep  alw.ij-s 
tracing  across  the  field  before  a  storm.  Ken.  'Er  darter-in-law 
came  tracin'  'cross  the  back  yard,  Ei-Lis  Pronunc.  (1889)  V.  138. 

3.  To  follow  up  ;  to  obey. 

Edb.  A'  wha  do  his  lessons  trace,  He'll  lead  them  to  the  devil, 
R.  Wilson  Poems  (1822)  74. 

4.  To  tell  tales  of  old  times. 

If.  The  opportunities  which  such  an  occasion  alTords  for 
'  tracing,'  i.e.  going  back  to  old  times,  are  irresistible.  Art.  on 
IVakis  in  Spectator  ^Nov.  30,  1889). 

Hence  Tracer,  sb.  one  who  tells  tales  of  old  times. 

The  'tracer'  has  also  a  sympathetic  audience,  and  the  stimulus 
of  competition  with  other  '  tracers,'  ib. 

5.  sb.  The  footprint  of  a  hare  in  snow.    w.Som.' 

[1.  I  trace  an  hare,/*  trace,  Palsgr.  (1530).  5.  Trace 
of  any  beest,  irac,  ib.'\ 

TRACE,  sb.^  and  v.'^  Wor.  Shr.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
[tres,  treas.]  1.  sb.  In  coiiip.  (i)  Trace-harness,  the 
harness  of  long  chains  worn  by  the  leading  horse  in  a 
team ;  (2)  -horse,  a  horse  whicli  draws  in  traces,  as 
distinguished  from  one  in  the  shafts;  (3)  -sides,  traces 
separated. 

(i)  Dor.  (C.V.G.)  w.Som.'  This  term  is  a  little  fine,  rather  an 
auctioneer's  term.  'Nine  sets  of  breeching  and  trace  harness, 
waggon  lines,  picks  and  rakes,  "  Booby's"  corn  screen,'  Welling- 
ton miy.  Neius  (.Oct.  15,  1885%      (a)  se.Wor.'     (3)Shr.2 

2.  Plaited  straw  around  which  onions  are  fastened ;  a 
rope  of  onions. 

nw.Dev.'  Formed  by  binding  them  regularly  around  a  small 
bundle  of  reed,  which  has  an  eye  formed  at  one  end  to  suspend 
the  bunch  by.     w.Cor.  (M.AC.) 

3.  V.   To  plait;  to  thread  beads. 

w.Som.'  I  can't  only  trace  dree,  but  our  Jim  can  trace  zix,  or  so 
many's  he's  a  mind  to.  Dev.^,  nw.Dev.'  w.Cor.  She  always 
traces  more  beads  than  she  wants.  She  traces  her  hair  every 
day  (M.A.C.). 

TRACE,  sb.^  Cai.'  Also  written  traess.  [tres.]  A 
trestle  for  scaffolding. 

TRACED,  ppl.  adj.    Obs.    Sc.    Laced  ;  see  below. 

A  traced  hat  is  a  hat  bound  with  gold  lace  (Jam.\ 

TRACENS,  sb.  pi.  m.Yks.'  [tre'sinz.]  The  traces  of 
harness  ;  lit.  tracings. 

TRACER,  sb.  Sc.  [tresar.]  An  extra  horse  placed 
before  the  horse  in  the  shafts. 

Per.  It's  no  a  spurt  and  done  wi'  it,  it's  no  a  tracer  to  gie  ye  a 
hand  at  a  brae,  but  it's  a  living  life,  Sandy  Scott  (1897'  17. 

TRACE-'WAY,  adv.  Obs.  or  obsol.  w.Yks."  A 
building  term  :  see  below. 

Stones  built  longitudinally  in  the  front  of  a  wall,  having  little 
bond,  are  said  to  be  built  trace-way. 

TRACHLE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  trachel ;  and 
in  forms  trackleSh.L;  trauchel;  trauchle  (Jam.),  [tra'xl, 
tra'xl-]  !•  I'-  To  draggle ;  to  trail ;  to  spoil  through 
carelessness  or  slovenliness. 
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Sc.  (Jam.)  ne.Sc.  Birdie  Brigg's  wife,  a  puir  trauchlt  bodie, 
Grant  Kcckletoii,  Ti.  CaU  Esp.  of  dress.  Abd.  We  canna  hae 
tlie  beast's  maet  tracliel't,  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  i. 
e.Lth.  Their  coats  trauchlin  in  the  glaur  ahint  them,  Hunter 
/.  Inzvick  (1895    148. 

Hence  Trachlie,  adj.  (i)  dirty,  slovenly  wet.  Cai.>,Cld. 
(Jam.)  ;  (2)  apt  to  entangle.  Bnff.i  2.  To  drag  the  feet, 
as  with  fatigue ;  to  walli  slowly  and  wearily  ;  to  drag 
oneself  along  ;  to  trudge. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Ithers  a'  trachlin'  ower  life's  rugged  road,  Allan 
Lilts  (1876)  341.  Inv.  (H.E.F.)  Fif.  I'll  gie  Tarn  a  haun'  wi'  it 
mysel'  altho'  I've  to  trauchle  sax  miles  for't,  M«Lares  Tibbie 
(1894)  82.  Dmf.  Wallace  Schoolmasler  (1899)  355.  Gall.  Sic 
a  nicht  will  sairly  weet  him,  Trauchlin'  a'  his  lane,  Scott  Glean- 
ings fi88r")  loi. 

Hence  Trachler,  sb.  one  who  is  weary  with  walking ; 
one  who  drags  oneself  along. 

Frf.  Means  O'  helpin  trauchlers  owre  the  stanes,  Reid  Heather- 
land  (1894)  120. 
3.  To  drudge ;   to  burden ;   to  fatigue,  overwork ;   to 
trouble ;  to  hinder. 

Sc.  He  used  him  an'  trachl'd  him  sair,  Donald  Poems  (1867")  2. 
Abd.  That  was  like  to  trachcl  me  waur,  Alexander  yo/jjiio"  Gibb 
(1871)  xviii.  Frf.  Ye  trauchle  the  man,  for  your  lassie  is  gane  I 
Reid  Healherland  {1894)  128.  Per.  An'  a'  sair  trachled  wi'  mony 
cares  o'  this  world,  Ian  Maclaren  Brier  Btish  (1895^  go.  e.Fif. 
I  was  naur  trachled  aff  my  feet,  Latto  Tarn  Bodkin  ^1864)  xxiv. 
Ayr.  Service  £lnZ>«.j!/i(/(ed.  1887)234.  Rxb.  Hamilton  Outlaws 
(1897^  178. 

Hence  Trachlie,  fatiguing, exhausting;  drudging.  Cai.', 
Cld.  (Jam-)  4.  To  injure  corn,  grass,  &c.  by  trampling 
on  it.  Sc.  (Jam.)  5.  sb.  A  long,  tiring  exertion,  esp. 
in  walking  ;  a  tramp,  trudge. 

Sc.  It's  e'en  a  lang  trachle  frae  the  Kirk  Wynd  in  Anster,  to  the 
Castle  Wynd  in  St.  Andrews,  Tennant  Card.  Beaton  (1823)  174 
(Jam.).  Cai.'  Fif.  After  a  weary  oor's  trauchle  oor  frien' 
returned,  Mi^Laren  Tibbie  (1894)  112. 

6.  A  drag,  burden,  hindrance. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnfr.'  That  bairn  o'  hirs  is  a  sair  trachle.  Abd. 
Women  are  a  fearfu'  trachle  on  a  body,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press 
(Jan.  1902).  _ 

7.  Anything  causing  exertion  or  fatigue  ;  drudgery ;  a 
struggle,  toil ;  a  trouble. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  I'm  heart  sair  o'  a'  this  toil  and  trachel,  Ochiltree 
Redburn  (1895)  xix.  Sh.I.  A'  da  trackle  'at  we  hed  afore  we  got 
a  weet  o'  mylk  o'  wir  ain,  Sli.  Nezvs  (Feb.  19,  1898).  Bnfif.'  She 
hiz  an  unco  trachle  wee  that  aul'  cankert  currack  o'  a  carle.  Abd. 
The  trauchle  o'  raisin'  a  rent  faur  I  canna  mak'  a  livin',  Abd. 
IVkly.  Free  Press  (Aug.  6,  1898).  Fif.  We'd  had  a  sair  trachle, 
and  niver  prospered,  Heddle  Marget  (1899)  219.  Kcb.  Trotter 
Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  375. 

8.  A  sloven  ;  an  incompetent  person. 

Ayr.  Mair  than  ance  have  I  had  to  ding  some  useless  trauchle 
cot  of  my  gate  [way],  when  I  saw  that  her  fingers  were  a' 
thoombs,  Service  Dr.  Duguid  (ed.  1887)  157. 

TRAC(K,  sb.  Irel.  Nhb.  [trak.]  In  phr.  to  fake  (rack 
off,  of  marbles  :  see  below. 

N.I.'  In  playing  marbles,  a  boy  who  hits  one  marble  may  '  take 
track  off  it,'  i.e.  he  gets  another  shot.     Nhb.  (W.G.),  (R.O.H.) 

TRACK,  v.'^  and  sb}  Sc.  Also  written  trak  S.  &  Ork.' ; 
and  in  forms  treck  Ayr. ;  truck  w.Sc.  [trak.]  1.  v.  Of 
tea  :  to  draw  ;  to  infuse. 

Sh.I.  '  Dis  tae  is  trakkit,'  Sibbie  said,  whin  shU  wis  liftid  da  pot 
a  bit  frae  da  fire  an'  smell'd  at  him,  Sh.  News  (Dec.  i,  1900) ; 
S.  &  Ork.i 

2.  To  train  an  animal.  Bnff'.'  3.  sb.  A  feature  ;  a 
lineament.  Sc.  (Jam.)  4.  A  spectacle ;  an  oddity ; 
anything  presenting  a  remarkable  appearance. 

Abd.  He  gaed  tae  the  kirk  last  Sunday  a  perfect  track— wi' 
neither  collar  nor  clean  sark  on,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Sept.  28, 
1901) ;  Sic  a  track  ye've  made  o'  yer  claes  ;  ye're  mud  frae  held 
to  fit.  Ye've  made  an  awfu'  track  o"  yersel  ;  ye  sud  gie  ower  yer 
ill  wyes.  Sic  a  track's  she  was,  in  that  red  gown  0'  hers  (G.W.). 
5.  A  teapot ;  also  in  coritp.  Trackpot. 
Sc.  (Jam."i,  Bntf.i  W.Sc.  In  some  parts  it  seems  to  be  called 
truck-pot  (Jam.).  Ayr.  Bring  ben  the  treck-pot,  Galt  Entail 
(1823)  Ixv.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  305,  ed.  1876. 
Kcb.  The  folks  arc  a'  drownin'  themselves  in  track  pots  and  tea 
broe,  Elder  Borgtie  (1897)  31, 


Hence  (1)  Trackie  or  Trockie,  (2)  Trackiepot(tie,  sb. 
a  teapot ;  (3)  Trackpot-ware,  sb.  earthenware  teapots, 
cups,  saucers,  &c. 

(i)  Sc.  His  delivery  was  just  like  an  ill  rinnin'  trackie,  Ramsay 
Remin.  (ed.  1861)  61  ;  (A.W.)  Bnff.i  Abd.  Tak  the  trockie 
doon,  Cadenhead  Bon-Accord  (1853)  182.  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824).  (2)  Bnff.i  (3)  Gall.  Pigg-wives,  females  who 
trudge  the  country  with  trackpot  ware,  bowls,  plates,  &c., 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  381,  ed.  1876. 

TRACK,  sb.'^  and  v.'^  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lin.  War. 
Glo.  Nrf.  Ken.  Sus.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Also  in  forms  thrack 
Ir. ;  treeak  n.Yks.^     [trak,  traek.]        1.  sb.   A  trace. 

Ir.  There  wouldn't  be  the  thrack  of  thimon  theearth,  Carleton 
Traits  Peas.  (1843)  405.  Don.  The  divil  resave  the  punier  pair 
left  the  track  of  their  feet  on  the  street  of  Knockagar  since, 
Macmanus  Bend  of  Road  (1898)  221. 

2.  A  vestige.  n.Yks.^  3.  A  pathway  across  a  field. 
Sus.'  Hence  (i)  Tracklines,  sb.  pi.  banks  of  earth  and 
stone  found  among  the  traces  of  ancient  settlements  ;  see 
below  ;  (2)  Trackway,  sb.  a  narrow  path  ;  a  road  across 
a  moor. 

(i)  Dev.  They  mark  not  only  the  enclosures  pertaining  to  one 
or  more  hut-circles,  but  .  .  .  were  also  for  communication  and 
defence.  The  design  is  usually  rectangular.  Page  E.xplor.  Drtm. 
(1889)  iii.  (2)  Dor.  Stories  were  afloat  of  a  mj-sterious  figure 
being  occasionally  seen  in  some  old  overgrown  trackway  or  other, 
remote  from  turnpike  roads.  Hardy  IVess.  Tales  (1888)  I.  53. 
Dev.  Trackwaj's  were  roads,  and,  perhaps,  also  boundaries.  They 
were  distinctly  marked  on  the  surface  of  the  Moor  by  being  paved, 
though  irregularly,  with  stones,  Page  Explor.  Drtm.  (1889)  iii. 

4.  Order;  condition;  health. 

Glo.i  It  ud  cost  zum'at  to  put  the  land  in  track.  Dor.  '  Out  of 
track,'  quite  unwell  (C.V.G.);  Dor.i  To  get  things  into  track. 
Som.  In  good  track  (J.S.F.S.).  w.Som.'  Mind  and  zee  the 
drashin'  machine's  in  track  now.  Our  clock's  proper  out  o'  track, 
he  don't  go  a  bit  vitty.  The  gates  'pon  the  farm  be  all  out  o' 
track  (s.v.  Out  of  track'. 

5.  Phr.  to  be  in  one's  track,  to  do  the  same  as  another ; 
to  follow  another's  example. 

n.Lin.i  I  mun  be  'e  Charles  Robi'son  track,  an'  hev  my  taaties 
in  afoore  oht  else. 

6.  V.   To  tread  down  ;  to  mark  out  the  road. 

Ken.i  After  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  you  may  hear  a  person  say, 
'  I  couldn't  get  on,  the  snow  isn't  tracked  yet.' 

7.  To  search  ;  to  trace. 

Lnk.  Aff  I  cam,  wadin'  fu'  deep,  The  tracket  places  try'd  to 
keep,  Watt  Poems  fi827)  13.  Dmf.  The  wuds  were  trackit,  the 
moorlan's  scoor'd,  Reid  Poems  (1894)  79.  Nhb.  Unable  to  track 
out  the  channel,  Richardson  Borderer's  Tahle-bk.  (1846)  V.  225. 

8.  Of  the  back  wheels  of  a  vehicle  :  to  follow  exactly  in 
the  mark  of  the  front  wheels.    Nrf  Arch.  (1879)  III.  174. 

9.  To  walk  in  single  file.    War.^    Cf.  trace,  v.^  2. 

10.  Of  machinery  :  to  move,  work. 

Nrf.  The  machine  does  not  track  nicely.  Arch.  (1879)  III.  174. 

TRACK,  sb.^  Sc.  [trak.]  A  period,  'spell';  gen. 
used  of  the  weather.    Cf.  tract,  sA.' 

Sh.I.  Dere's  been  a  beautiful  track  o'  wadder,  Ollason  Marcel 
(1901)  58.  Per.  O'  cauld  wintry  weather  we've  haen  a  lang  track, 
Ford  Harp  (1893)  189. 

TRACK,  see  Troke. 

TRACK-BOAT,  s^i.  Obs.  Sc.  A  boat  towed  by  horses 
on  a  canal. 

Ayr.  I  sailed  on  the  canal  in  the  track-boat  to  Falkirk,  Galt 
Steam-boat  (1822)  38  (Jam.). 

TRACKER,  see  Tracter. 

TRACKINGS,  sb.  pi.  n.Yks."*  In  form  treeakings. 
[triakinz.]    Tracks. 

TRACKLE,  see  Trachle. 

TRACKY,  adj.    Yks.    [tra-ki.]    Tracked. 

n.Yks.  This  grund  is  tracky  (I.W.). 

TRACT,  sb.'  Obs.  Sc.  A  period,  course,  succession. 
Cf  track,  sb.' 

Rnf.  The  forsaids  Lawes  hes  continued  in  a  tract  of  thieveing, 
pyking,  and  clandestinely  away  takeing  certain  goods  and  geir 
fra  severall  persons.  Hector  Jiidic.  Rec.  (1876)  205.  Gall.  There 
was  a  continued  tract  of  plunderings,  quarterings,  spoil,  and 
depredations,  acted  in  the  parish  constantlie,  Gallovidian  (1901) 
III.  53- 
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TRACT,  sb.'  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  A  dial,  form  of 
'track  ' ;  a  path. 

Lnk.  You  made  him  rin  the  coward's  tract,  Mum  Minstrelsy 
(1816)  III.  Edb.  Keep  the  tracts  of  virtue's  ways,  Liddle  Pow/s 
(1831)  169.  Rxb.  Thus  far  I've  wander'd  from  the  beaten  tract, 
RuiCKBiE  Wayside  Cottager  (lio-i)  146. 

TRACTABLE,  n(^'.    Chs.»    [tra'ktabl.]    Teachable. 

TRACTER,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  tracker  Bnff.  (Jam.) 
[tra-ktar.]  A  funnel  used  for  pouring  liquids  into  a 
bottle,  cask,  &c.    S.  &  Ork.',  Bnft'.  (Jam.) 

[Cp.  Dan.  tragi,  a  funnel  (Larsen).  MDu.  irachler,  a 
tunnill  to  fill  vessels  with  (He.xham).] 

TRADDAH,  sb.  Cum.  [tra'da.]  The  common  tare, 
Vicia  hirsiila.    Cum."  Hodgson  Flora  (1898). 

TRADDLE,  see  Treadle. 

TRADE,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  traade  I.W.  Cor.'^;  tread  Dev. ;  treyad 
I.W.'2;  triade  Dor.'  [tred,  tread,  triad.]  1.  sb.  A 
constant  passage  backwards  and  forwards  ;  used  of  men 
and  animals.    Cf.  trod,  sb. 

n.Yks.'  A  vast  o'  rabbits  here,  by  the  trade  they  make. 

2.  A  line  of  conduct,  course  of  action;   custom,  habit, 
practice. 

e.An.'  If  this  is  to  be  the  trade.  Dev.  He  has  taken  up  a  trade 
to  lay  late  a-bed,  Horac  Suhsccivae  (1777)  438. 

3.  That  which  is  traded,  bartered,  or  sold  ;  see  below. 
w.Yks.  Supposing  a  person  is  showing  a  purchase  of  his  to  his 

friends,  and  the  article  excites  the  fancy  and  longing  of  one  of 
them,  he  would  remark,  '  Hes  ta  ony  trade?'  meaning,  'Are  you 
willing  to  sell? '  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (June  3,  1899). 

4.  A  fuss,  '  to-do  ' ;  trouble,  difficulty. 

Lnk.  They  that  gi'e  least  trade  to  the  post[man],  Shou'd  get 
a  doonricht  flyting,  Thomson  Musings  (1881)  114.  Dmf.  The 
craws  are  hauding  a  great  trade — i.e.  are  busy  building  their  nests, 
Wallace  Se/iooliiinster  {iSgg)  355.  w.Yks.  They'll  hae  plenty  o' 
trade  on  afore  they  get  yon  foil  to  work  i'  t'shafts.  They'll  hae 
plenty  o'  trade  on  afore  they  mak'  t'business  pay,  Leeds  Merc. 
Suppl.  (June  3,  1899).  Rut.i  She  made  such  a  trade  of  it.  Nhp.i 
They  make  such  a  trade  wi'  me  when  I  goo  to  see  'em.  The 
father  makes  such  a  trade  wi'  the  child.  War.^  Bdf.  A  person 
making  a  great  favourite  of  another  is  said  to  '  make  great  trade 
of  her'  (J.W.B.).  Suf.  He  always  did  drive  such  a  trade  about 
me,  MacDiihan's  Mag.  (Sept.  1889)  359.  Ess.  Used  of  one  who 
complains  overmuch  about  anything  (J.W.B.). 

5.  A  handicraft. 

w.Yks.,  Lan.  (J.W.)  Chs.i  He  gave  th'  lad  a  trade  ;  he  put 
him  to  a  shoemaker.  s.Chs.'  '  U  yu  bringgin  im  iip  lu  u  trai'd  ?' 
'  Aay,  ah  :v  put  im  tu  u  wil'reyt.'  nw.Der.'  s.Not.  He's  larnt  a 
good  trade  ;  he's  a  bricklayer  (J.P.K.). 

Hence  Tradesman,  sb.  a  handicraftsman  ;  an  artisan. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  Scolicisius  (1787)  90.  Cbs.'  s.Chs.'  Ahy)m  u 
tree'dzmun  aayt  u  wuurk.  Midi.  Used  to  indicate  those  who,  not 
being  'gentry'  or  professional  men,  do  not  work  on  the  land  as 
labourers.  A  'hedge-carpenter'  would  be  described  as  'a  bit 
of  a  tradesman,'  as  he  would  only  partially  earn  his  living  by 
the  occupation  described,  and  would  occasionally  assist  on  the 
land  f  E.S.).  s.Not.  There's  plenty  o'  joiners  an'  other  tradesmen 
not  wuth  employin  (J.P.K.).  War.a,  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  Hmp.'  Of 
course  tradesmen  gets  higher  wages  than  we.  I.W.  Jim's  a  good 
tradesman  (J. D.R.).  w.Som.' A  farmer's  wife  apologized  for  the 
noise  a  carpenter  was  making,  and  said, '  We  can't  get  the  trades- 
men to  come  when  we  wants  'em,  and  when  they  do  we  got  to 
put  up  way  'em.' 

e.  pi.  The  different  bodies  of  craftsmen  belonging  to  a 
borough. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Dmf.  Forth  came  our  trades,  some  ora  saving  To 
wear  that  day,  Mayne  Siller  Gun  (1808)  14  ;  The  craftsmen  are 
here,  as  in  other  Scotch  boroughs,  called  Trades,  ib.  Nates,  106 
(Jam.)  ;  (G.W.)    w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

7.  Goods,  tools  ;  material,  stuff;  lumber,  rubbish  of  all 
kinds;  liquor. 

Sc.  There's  been  mony  a  moonlight  watch  to  bring  a'  that  trade 
thegither — the  folk  that  are  to  eat  that  dinner  thought  little  o' 
your  game-laws,  Scott  Guy  M.  (1815)  xlvi.  Sns.'  He's  a  man  as 
has  always  got  such  a  lot  of  trade  along  with  him  ;  Sus.*,  Hmp.' 
I.W.'  Many  weeds  growing  in  a  field.  '  That  ground's  vull  o' 
treyad  ';  I.W.^  w.Cy.  A  pa'cel  o'  trade.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  w.Eng. 
(1865)  425,  ed.  1896.     Dor.i  You'll  be  bad  a-eaten  sich  triade. 


w.Som.'  A  Cockney  might  call  bad  beer  '  poor  stuff,' we  should 
call  it  '  poor  trade.'  '  Whitpot's  rare  trade.'  Inferior  materials 
would  be  called  '  roughish  trade,  sure  'nough.'  Dev.  Whot's  cal 
this  trade?  Orts  vrom  your  dinner?  This  trade  idden  tQ  my 
liking.  Gie  me  a  beef-stake  and  zom  ingyens,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp. 
(1892^ ;  Dev.'  Green  trade,  garden  trade.  n.Dev.  Hur  ait  some 
greenish  trade,  Rock  y/w  an' AV// (1867)  St.  la.  nw.Dev.'  s.Dev. 
Weeds  and  rubbish  in  hedges  (F.W.C.).  Cor.  But  the  people  are 
nothen  but  hemparunt  traade,  Forfar  Jan's  Crislip.  (1859)  st.  8  ; 
Cor.'  '  Sweet  trade,'  sweetmeats.  '  I  wouldn't  take  sich  traade  ' : 
Cor.«s 

8.  Medicine,  physic  ;  also  in  comb.  Doctor's  trade. 
Dev.  I  took  some  trade,  which  I  had  of  the  doctor  for  my  dis- 
order, Horae  Subsecivae  (1777)  438  ;  Dev.'     Cor.  The  doctor  gave 
'im  some  trade  to  take  away  the  colic  pains,  Harris  Wheal  Veor 
(1901)  171  ;  Cor.'* 

9.  V.  To  go  ;  to  send  from  one  place  to  another. 

Ken.  There's  no  call  to  trade  her  backwards  and  forwards  to 
Dover  (W.F.S.).  Dor.  Where  be  ye  trading  o't  to  to-day,  then, 
Joseph?  Hardy  A/rtrfrfm^  Craarf  (1874)  xlii. 

10.  Phr.  to  live  by  trading,  to  live  bj'  prostitution. 
sw.Lin.'  Oh,  there's  no  doubt  they  live  by  trading. 
TRADE,  see  Tread. 

TRADGY,sA.  Nhb.'  [tra'dgi.]  The  game  of 'rounders.' 

TRADING-BODY,  sb.     Sc.     A  trader ;  a  merchant. 

Twd.  The  Glasgow  packmen  and  low-country  trading-bodies, 
Buchan  ZFt'n//if>- ( 1 899  I  122. 

TRAE,  TRAEP,  TRAESH,  TRAESS.  TRAEVE,  see 
Thraw,  adj.,  Trape,  Treesh,  Trace,  sb.^,  Thrave,  sb. 

TRAFALLOW,  v.  Hrt.  [Not  known  to  our  other 
correspondents.]  To  plough  land  the  third  time  for  the 
same  crop.     (P.R.) 

TRAFF,  s6.  Sh.I.  [traf.]  The  untwisted  fibres  of  a 
rope  ;  oakum.     S.  &  Ork.' 

[Cp.  Norw.  dial,  trave,  a  rag,  a  tatter  (Aasen).] 

TRAFFICAL, adj.  Sc.  [trafikl.]  With  much  traffic  ; 
much  frequented.        Gall.  This  is  a  trafl'ical  road  (A.W.V 

TRAFFICiK,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Liu. 
Wor.  Hrf.  GIo.  e.An.  Sus.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in  forms 
trafeck  Sc. ;  trafeque  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff.' ;  traflfeck  Sc. 
(Jam.)  ;  traffike,  traffique  Abd. ;  trafike  Cai.'  [tra'fik, 
trae'fik;  Sc.  also  trafi'k,  -ai'k.]  1.  sb.  Discussion; 
intercourse,  familiarity ;  friendship. 

Ec.  (Jam.);  FrancisqueMichel  Lang.  (1883)406;  Our  traflic 
is  settled,  Stevenson  Calrioiia  (1893)  xxviii. 

2.  A  pathway;  the  track  or  trail  of  an  animal  or  of  game. 

s.Wor.'  You'd  best  lay  a  trap  right  in  the  traffic  o'  them  rots. 
Hrf.*  Glo."Shairs  try  this  holt?'  'Well,  no  ;  there  don't 'pear 
to  be  much  traffic'  Sus.  One  day,  seeing  Mr.  Woolmer  going 
along  the  blessed  traffic  on  his  way  to  the  means  of  grace  (i.e.  on 
the  road  to  church),  I  had  the  impertinence  to  stop  and  speak  to  him, 
Crommelin  Midge  (1890)  ix.  Cor.*  w.Cor.  There's  a  bra'  ugly 
[disagreeable]  traffic  in  the  cUffs.  You  can't  go  by  that  way,  there's 
no  traffic  (M.A.C.). 

3.  Small  affairs;  a  number  of  light  or  useless  articles ; 
lumber,  trash  ;  also  used  in  pi. 

Cai.'  [Trafaiks.]  n.Cy.  (Hall.),  Cum.*  w.Yks.'  There  wor  a 
deal  of  oud  traffick  to  sell.  ne.Lan.'  s.Dev.  Don't  tell  me  sich 
traffic,  Fox  Kingsbridge  (1874). 

4.  A  numberoflow,  rascally  persons;  the  rabble.  w.Yks.', 
ne.Lan.'  5.  A  mess  of  food.  Cor.*  6.  v.  To  have 
dealings  with  ;  to  hold  familiar  or  secret  intercourse. 

Bnff. '  Abd.  Didna  ye  traffike  men  wi'  common  fowk?  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xiv.  Ayr.  Ye  ken  best  what  trafcckin  has 
been  between  you  and  her,  Galt  Lairds  (1826)  xxi. 

Hence  Trafficker,  sb.  one  who  has  dealings  or  inter- 
course. 

Hdg.  Sandy  Lindsay,  that  we  ken  for  a  trafficker  wi'  Lethington 
and  the  friends  of  the  accursed  woman,  Longman's  Mag.  (Feb. 
1901)  381. 

7.  To  frequent ;  to  tread  down. 

s.Wor.  E's  gre-at  cattle  come  an'  a've  trod  an'  trafficked  about, 
as  you  mahy  knaow.  Trafficking  o'the  rots  i'the  pig-cots  (H.K.). 
e.An.'  The  new  road  will  soon  be  trafficked  ;  e.An.*  The  path 
across  the  ploughed  land  will  be  bad  till  it's  trafficked. 

8.  To  walk  about  aimlessly  ;  to  trespass  on  another's 
property. 

Lin.  Streatfeild  Lin.  and  Dams  (1884)  373.     n.Lin.  Th'  owd 
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woman  was  stall'd  past  bearin'  o'  seein'  him  traffickin'  in  an'  oot, 
Peacock  Tales  and  Rhymes  {1886)  97  ;  n.Lin.i 

TRAFFING-DISH,  sb.  e.An.'  A  bowl  through  which 
milk  is  strained  into  the  tray  in  which  it  is  set  to  raise 
cream. 

TRAFFLE,  v.  n.Yks.^'  [tra-fl.]  To  tread  down  grass  ; 
gen.  in  phr.  lo  traffle  and  trample. 

TRAG,  sb.  Sc.  [trag.]  1.  Anything  of  little  value 
or  use  ;  trash,  rubbish. 

Sc.  Geneva  trag,  an'  burnin'  brannie.  Gang  slowly  owre  wi' 
Lawlan'  Sannie,  Tarras  Poems  (1804)  134  (Jam.)  ;  Compared  to 
you,  what's  peevish  trag,  Or  beaus  wi'  cleadfu'  triggin  ?  ib.  48. 
S.  &  Ork. ',  Bch.  (Jam.)  Abd.  A  pack  o'  vulgar  trag  o'  fairm 
servan's,  Alexander  yo/j»;yi  Gibb  (1871)  x.  Ayr.  (J.F.) 
2.  A  person  of  low  or  mean  character ;  also  in  comp. 
Ticht-trag.     Bnff.>,  Ayr.  (J.F.) 

TRAGLE,  V.     Sc.  Lin.    To  wet,  bemire.    Sc.  (G.W.) 

Hence  Traglin,  sb.  a  woman  with  long  skirts  trailing  in 
the  mud.     sw.Lin.^ 

TRAGULLION,  see  Tregallion. 

TRAGWALLET,  v.  Chs.  [tragwa'lit.]  To  wander 
about  in  a  slovenly  manner;  to  gad  about. 

s.Chs.'  Ahy  wimdur  aat-  urn  gdo'in  traagwaal'itin  ubuwt  dhii 
kim'tri  u^,dhaat*nz. 

TRAICH,  see  Traik. 

TRAIGLES,54.  Nhb.' rtre-glz.]  Slovenly,  untidy  work. 

TRAIK,  v.,  sb.  and  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Lake!. 
Also  written  trake  Sc.  Ir.  Nhb.'  ;  and  in  forms  threeak 
w.Dur.' ;  traich  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff.';  treak  Don.  Cum.'''; 
triak  Lakel.^  Wm.  [trek,  tresk,  triak.]  1.  v.  To  go 
idly  from  place  to  place  ;  to  stroll,  lounge, '  loaf,'  gad  about. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  Keith  i?o)i"ii7  Z-nrfv  (1897)  115.  Cai.',  Bnff.i  Abd. 
Herry  craws'  nests,  an'  traik  aboot  for  oors  i'  the  feedles  deein' 
mischief,  Alexander  yiin  Flk.  (1882^  89.  Rxli.  Any  that  comes 
traiking  round  Redheuch  after  the  maids  '11  get  their  dichals  from 
Margaret  Elliot,  Hamilton  Onflows  (1897)  103.  Gall.  His  night- 
hawk  traikings  and  trokings  with  a  dozen  hizzies,  Crockett 
Raiders  (1894)  xxxv.  Lakel.^  Cum.*  What  is  ta  treaken  through 
that  cvvorn  for?  What  is  ta  treaken  about  this  teyme  o' neet  ? 
Wm.  He'd  rayder  triak  aboot  wi'  a  gun  anunder  his  arm  than 
work  (B.K.). 

Hence(i)Traicle,  si.  an  idler,  a  gad-about;  (2)Traikin, 
fpl.  adj.  straggling. 

(I)  Abd.  The  Critic  Lown  will  be  a  traicle,  Wha  seeks  your 
native  plumes  to  speckle.  Cock  Siraiits  (1810)  1.  19.  (2)  Sh.I.  I 
poo'd  twa  [a  few]  traikin'  rips  oot  o'  da  mane  o'  a  shaef,  S/i. 
News  (Oct.  22,  1898);  (J.S.) 

2.  To  wander,  stray  ;  to  lose  oneself  by  wandering  ;  esp. 
used  of  poultry. 

Abd.  A  hen  traiks  for  a  nest  when  she  lays  abroad  (G.W.). 
Rxb.  Pooh  !  I'm  none  o'  the  birds  that  trake,  Hamilton  Outlaws 
(1897)  196.  Dmf.  Proverbial  phr.  '  He's  nane  o'  the  birds  that 
traik,  he  can  take  good  care  of  himself  (Jam.). 

3.  With  a//cr:  to  follow,  gen.  in  a  lounging  manner;  to 
dangle  after  ;  to  court. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Writer-lads,  prentice-lads,  and  what  not  coming 
traiking  after  them,  Scott  Midlothian  [i8i8)  xxiv.  Cai.  M'Lennan 
Peas.  Life  ,1871)  I.  201.  Ayr.  Truly,  Tibby,  ye  were  then  weel 
worth  the  traiking  after,  Ainslie  Land  of  Burns  (ed.  1892)  149. 

4.  With  up  :  to  follow,  track,  trace. 

Ayr.  Weel  she  kent  what  nichts  I'd  spent  In  traikin'  up  her 
tracks  To  feasts  an'  foys,  Ainslie  Land  of  Burns  (ed.  1893)  338. 

5.  To  walk  with  difficulty;  to  tramp,  trudge. 

SU.I.  Folk  da  laek  o'  wis  an'  a'  'at  hae  a  crop  an'  twartree 
animals,  hae  sae  muckle  traikin'  oot  aboot  i'  da  winter  day,  Sh. 
NewsiDcc.18,  1897:.  Bnff.'  e.Sc.  SjRAiti  Elmslie's  Drag-net  (igoo) 
249.  Cld.  (Jam.)  Edb.  Ye  are  ower  fresh  like  tae  look  as  gif  ye 
had  traiked  a'  the  way  frae  Embro',  Beatty  Secreiar  (1B97)  209. 
Gall.  Bringin'  fowk  away  through  the  hoose  traikin'  to  open  the 
front  door  to  you!  Crockett  Bog-Myrtle  (1895)  267.  Lakel.^ 
Thoo  wad  triak  yan  aboot  as  lang  asyan  can  git  yah  liut  by  tudder. 
Cum.  Barnes :  At  noo  tak  lang  traikins  T'gedder  lamb-laikins, 
IV.  C.  T.  (Aug.  2,  1902)  3,  col.  7. 

Hence  (1)  Trakit,  ppl.  adj.  fatigued,  weary  ;  (2)  Trakit- 
like,  adj.  draggled  and  fatigued  from  ranging  about. 

(')  Sc.  (Jam.)  Edb.  I  was  so  traikit  that  1  scarce  waited  to 
enter  it,  but  just  clapped  myself  down  on  the  nearest  bank,  Beatty 
Secreiar  (1897)  31B.  (2)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  A  dirty  dog  comes 
home  from  traikin'  a'  trakitlike  (G.W.). 


6.  To  convey  with  difficulty  or  effort. 

Cum.  Seave  him  t'bodder  o'  hevvin'  to  trake  it  awt  way  back, 
IV.  C.  T.  X.  (1900)  6,  col.  I  ;  (E.W.P.) 

7.  To  decline  ;  to  waste  away  ;  to  be  in  bad  health  ;  to 
be  consumptive  or  sickly-looking. 

Sc.  It  is  said  of  one  who  is  very  durable,  'he's  the  gear  that 
winna  traik,'  Ramsay  Prov.  (1737)  33;  If  I  mistake  not,  this 
prov.  is  also  applied  to  one  who  is  of  so  little  use  to  society,  that 
his  death  would  not  be  regretted ;  as  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  persons  of  this  description  survive  others  whose  lives  are  far 
more  valuable  (Jam.)  ;  Notwithstanding  of  all  the  comfort,  the 
air,  and  water  of  these  isles  could  furnish  them,  many  of  them 
died ;  and  when  they  went  home,  the  most  part  of  all  who 
remained  traiked  pitifully,  Baillie  Lett.  (1775)  I.  166  (ib.).  Bnff.' 
Ayr.  My  gear  is  traikit,  there's  a  wadset  on  my  lands,  Service 
Dr.  Dugiiid  (ed.  1887)  258.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encyd.  (1824). 
N.I.'     N.Cy.i  He's  been  traiking  lang,  poor  man.     Nhb.' 

Hence  (i)Traichin,/i/i/.arf/'.having  a  sickly  constitution; 
(2)  Traiked,  ppl.  adj.  [a)  consumptive-looking  ;  {b)  in  poor 
circumstances  ;  {3)  Traikieness,  sb.  leanness  ;  (4)  Traiky, 
adj.  in  poor  or  declining  health,  weak,  delicate-looking. 

(i)  Bnff.i  (2,  a)  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  (i)  Sc.  I 
dow  na  bide  to  see  you  traiked,  Wi'  bachel'd  shoon,  Pennecuik 
Collection  (1787)  26.  (3)  Sc.  He  gaefe  them  galore  for  thair 
greed  ;  but  sendet  ane  traikieniss  intil  thair  saul,  Riddell  Ps. 
(1857)  cvi.  15.     (4)  Bnff.",  Rxb.  (Jam.),  N.Cy.',  Nhb.i,  w.Dur.' 

8.  To  droop  the  wings  ;  used  of  birds  when  out  of 
health.  N.Cy.'  Hence  (i)  Traiket,^^/.arfy.,  (2)  Traiket- 
like,  adj.  of  birds  :  having  wet,  drooping,  dirty,  disordered 
feathers ;  (3)  Traiky,  adj.  droopy. 

(i)  Sc.  Francisque-Michel  Lang.  (1883)  427.  (2)  Abd.  The 
hens  were  huddlin  a'  thegither,  Sae  traiket  like,  they  hadna  hert  To 
scart  the  grun,  Shelley  Flowers  (1868)  176.  (3)  Wgt.  He  seem'd 
quite  traiky,  dull  an'  sad,  Fraser  Poems  (1885)  178. 

9.  To  draw  out  any  sticky,  slimy  substance.     Bnff' 
Hence  Traichie,  adj.  slimy,  ropj'.     ib.        10.  To  work 

in  a  dirty,  lazy,  or  slovenly  manner  ;  to  handle  or  work  in 
liquid  or  semi-liquid  substances. 

Sc.  Aye,  thrang  enough  with  her  trokings  and  traikings,  Keith 
Indian  Uncle  (1896)  52.     Cai.',  Bnff.',  Cld.  (Jam.) 

Hence  (i)  Traichin,  ppl.  adj.  lazy,  dirty,  and  exciting 
disgust.  Bnff.';  (2)Traiket,/'/i/.flrt)'.  draggled,  disordered, 
dirty  in  dress.  Sc.  Francisque-Michel  Lang.  (1882)  427. 
11.  To  nurse  in  an  over-dainty  manner.  Bnff.'  12.  si. 
The  act  of  going  idly  from  place  to  place  ;  a  stroll ;  an 
idle  saunter. 

Bnff.'  Ayr.  We  took  our  Saturday's  traiks  roun'  Glesco, 
Service  Notandums  (1890)  87.     Wm.  (B.K.) 

13.  A  long  walk  ;  a  tramp  ;  a  tiring  journey. 

Ayr.  We  took  terr'ble  traiks  on  the  Saturdays,  Service  Dr. 
Duguid  (ed.  1887)  28.  N.I.'  S.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  (1890).  Nhb.' 
He  hed  a  lang  traik  efter  them. 

14.  The  act  of  walking  with  difficulty  ;  often  used  to 
express  weakness.  Bnff.'  15.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Fatigue, 
weariness  ;  loss,  disaster,  misfortune  ;  also  usedy?^. 

Sc.  Sometimes  used  in  profane  language  ...  as  a  designation 
for  the  devil  (Jam.).  Per.  The  mickle  trake  come  o'er  their  snouts 
That  laugh  at  winsome  kissing  pouts,  Nicol  Poems  (1766)  20. 
Cld.  (Jam.)  Rxb.  He  that  has  nae  gear  will  hae  nae  traik  {ib.). 
16.  The  act  of  drawing  out  any  sticky,  slimy  substance. 
Bnff.'  17.  The  act  of  working  in  a  dirty,  lazy,  slovenly 
manner ;  the  act  of  handling  or  working  in  liquid  or 
semi-liquid  substances,  ib.  18.  The  act  of  nursing  in 
an  over-dainty  manner,  ib.  19.  An  idle  fellow.  Cum.'* 
20.  A  person  of  dirty,  lazy,  disgusting  habits  ;  gen.  used 
of  females.  Bnff.'  21.  An  illness,  ib.  22.  A  person 
of  sickly  constitution,  ib.  23.  The  carcase  or  flesh  of 
sheep  which  have  died  of  disease  or  through  an  accident. 

Edb.  The  feck  o'  every  year  on  traik,  Wi's  traiket  wife  that 
feeds,  Carlop  Green  (1793)  171,  ed.  1817.  Twd.  The  poor,  sullen 
.  .  .  Tweeddale  shepherd  fed  with  his  dog  upon  traik,  Pennecuik 
Desc.  Twd.  (ed.  1815)  95  (Jam.).  Feb.  Lintoun  Green  (1685)  164, 
ed.  1817.  Dmf.  Wallace  Schoolmaster  (1899)  355.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.' 
It  is  also  known  as  '  fa'en  meat' and 'saf.'  'Traik'  is  a  general 
term  for  all  dead  mutton,  as  distinguished  from  butchered  mutton  ; 
it  is  often  salted  and  used  for  food. 

24.  The  worst  part  of  a  flock  of  sheep.    Lth.  (Jam.) 
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25.  adj.   Weak  ;    languid  ;    in  bad  health  or  a  decline  ; 
pale;  consumptive.     Cf.  trek. 

Rxb.  He's  very  tr.iik  (Jam.),     n  Cy.  (J.H.) 

TRAIL,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  Not.  Lin.  Nhp.  War.  I  Imp.  Also  written  trale  Yks. 
Lan.;  treyl  Lan. ;  and  in  form  thrail  e.Yks.'  Lan.  [trel, 
trcal,]  1.  sb.  A  sledge  without  wheels  ;  a  cart  with  a 
flat  top  and  low  wheels. 

s.Lan.  Made  to  go  down  a  steep  hill  with  a  load ;  if  it  li.id 
wheels  a  horse  would  be  overpowered  by  the  load.  A  trail  is 
often  attached  behind  a  cart  coming  down  hill  from  a  stone  quarrj' 
which  acts  as  a  brake  on  the  cart  besides  coming  with  its  own 
load  (S.W.I;  Walkden  Diary  (cd.  18661  79;  ib.  102. 
2.  Obs.  The  train  of  a  dress.  w.Yks.'  3.  A  railway- 
train.  s.Lan.'  4.  A  dog-race  in  which  the  dogs  follow 
a  trail  laid  by  artificial  means;  see  below.  Gen.  in  comp. 
Trailhunt. 

Ayr.  'The  trail  hunt'  .  .  .  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
a  bag  containing  very  strong-smelling  ingredients  was  drawn 
over  a  wide  circle  of  country,  and  was  followed  almost  immediately 
by  a  pack  of  the  then  harriers'  hounds,  who,  pursuing  this  false 
scent,  were  likewise  followed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  hunt,  the 
honours  of  the  day  falling  upon  the  horseman  who  came  into 
the  winning-post  nearest  the  dogs,  Mackie  Vill.  Sketches  (1896'! 
93.  Wm.  Just  et  twooa  tha  trail  began,  Blezard  Siigs.  (1848 
41  ;  (B.K.)  w.Yks.  The  trail  is  laid  by  someone  going  on  a  con- 
siderable time  in  advance,  and  dragging  a  strong-smelling  rag  or 
such  like  article  over  the  ground,  Leeiis  Merc.  Suppl,  (June  3,  1899" . 
s.Lan.'  Dogs  are  specially  trained  for  this  sport,  and  their  success 
largely  depends  upon  their  keen  scents,  as  well  as  upon  their 
swiftness  and  endurance. 

5.  A  journey  ;   a  tramp,  trudge ;  gen.  used  of  a  long, 
tedious  walk. 

Sc.  Hae  ye  gotten  anything  for  j'er  trail  tae  Ravelaw?  Swan 
AldersyJt  (ed.  1892)  136.  Gall.  For  my  poor  Master's  sake  I  would 
ride  to  London,  let  alone  the  little  trail  to  Edinburgh,  Crockett 
Anna  Mark  (1899)  vi.  n.Yks.*  w.Yks.*  Av  hed  a  long  traal  an' 
Stan'  'need  on  a  bit  o'  rest.  Tak  'em  awal  at  once,  it  al  suave 
a  traal.  ni.Lan.*  Aw've  fairly  hed  a  trail  to  find  tha.  s.Lan.'  It's 
a  lung  trail.     sw.Lin.'  I've  saved  you  that  trail,  any-ways. 

6.  Seeds  laid  on  the  ground  as  a  lure  for  birds.    s.Chs.' 

7.  The  male  flower  of  the  oak,  Querais  Robur.    Hmp.' 

8.  pi.   Rags. 

Frf.  The  shrewd  blasts  cutting  through  my  thin  trails  o'  claithcs, 
Barrie  Tommy  (1896)  x. 

9.  A  lazy,  dirty  person  ;  a  sloven. 

Cai.'  Abd.  "Ve  wile  trail  (Jam.).  Gall.  Were  I  a  trail  like 
some  I  ken,  Mair  luck  I  micht  hae  had,  Scott  Gleanings  (1881)  150. 

10.  A  drawing  out;  banter,  joking. 

w.Yks.  Her  trail  might  be  clever,  but  it  was  decidedly  not  good- 
natured,  Bronte  Jane  Eyre  (1847)  xvii ;  T'watterman  lookt  at 
me  az  if  he  thowt  it  wor  a  bit  a  trail  ah  wor  after,  Tom  Treddle- 
HOYLE  Bairnsia  Ann.  (1858)  43;  (J.W.) 

11.  Phr.  to  rake  trails,  to  rake  after  the  hay-cart. 
n.Yks.  We  reeakt  trails  all  t'day  (I.W.). 

12.  V.  To  draw,  pull ;  to  drag  forcibly. 

Sc.  Wright  5c  Life  (1897)  38.  Abd.  I  s'jist  trail  him  afTo'the 
door,  an'  a  bit  on  to  the  fire,  Macdonald  isir  Gibbie,  xxvi.  Kcd. 
Wi'  an  unco  fecht  she  row't  An'  trail't  him  to  the  settle.  Grant 
Lays  (1884)  19.  Slg.  The  bottle  was  trailed  oot  o'  his  hand, 
Buchanan  Poems  (1901)  148.  Ayr.  They  even  sent  to  Irvine  lor 
the  grappling-airns  and  trailed  the  mill-dam,  Service  Dr.  Diigiiid 
(ed.  1887)  141.  Bwk.  She  'trailed  them  in  as  he  needed  them,' 
Henderson  Pop.  Rhymes  (1856^  86.  Gall.  Mactaggart  fi/iyr/. 
(1824).  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Nhb.,  Dnr.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl. 
(ed.  1 888').  Dnr.'  Lakel. ^  Let's  gah  trail  whins  fer  oor  bian-fire. 
Cam.  It'll  be  as  wet  as  if  it  hed  been  trailt  through  t'beck, 
Richardson  Talk  (ed.  1876)  and  S.  158.  Wm.  A  thowt  mappm 
it  mud  be  '  Willie-wet-wisps'  ct  wes  traelan  ma  aboot,  Brigsteear 
Gooardy,  in  Clarke  Spec.  Dial.  (ed.  1885)  pt.  iii.  8.  n.Yks.' ; 
n.Yks. 2  To  drag  without  a  vehicle,  as  timbers  are  drawn  on  the 
ground  with  horses  and  chains.  '  It  was  not  carried,  it  was 
trail'd."  Also  to  drag  the  feet  in  walking;  n.Yks.*  ne. Yks.' 
Ah's  that  badly,  whahl  ah  can  hardlins  tthraal  mysen  across 
t'fleear.  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  They  wor  sooin  hauf-a-dozen  on  'em 
trailin  Billy  up  t'loin,  Yisman.  Comic  Ann.  (i88i"i  ag;  w.Yks.^ 
To  a  slovenly  man  it  is  sometimes  said,  'Tha'  looks  as  if  tha'd 
been  trailed  thro'  a  wickthorn  hedge."  Lan.  She  started  making 
a  bother  through  trailing  her  to  RadclifTe  for  nothing,  Manch. 
VOL.  VI. 


Guardian  (Jan.  ao,  IB97^.  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  s.Not.  J.P. K.) 
I  ill. '  That  horse  will  near  [?  ne'er]  trail  you  there.  sw.Ltn.'  They 
kcp'  a  pair  of  herscs  to  trail  ihe  gentry  about.  The  herses  did 
sweat  wi"  trailing. 

13.  To  follow  the  same  line  or  direction. 

Nhp.'  As  stragglers  at  the  end  of  a  mob  or  procession.  'See 
how  they  go  trailing  along  ! '     War.* 

14.  To  hunt  by  track  or  scent,  esp.  with  dogs  on  the 
scent  of  carrion,  &c.  previously  dragged  over  the  ground 
by  hand  ;  also  in  coiiip.  Trailhunt.  ne.Lan.'  15.  To 
walk  in  a  slow,  lazy, or  slovenly  manner;  to  loiter,  saunter; 
to  tramp,  trudge,  gen.  used  with  an  idea  of  fatigue;  to 
gad  about. 

Sc.  Whaur  d'ye  want  to  be  trailin' to  the  nicht,  lassie?  Swan 
Gates  of  Eden,  iv.  Frf.  Spent  maist  o'  his  time  trailin'  aboot 
durin'  the  day,  Willock  Rosetly  Ends  (1886)  1 1 1,  cd.  1889.  Per. 
Their  gyte  taupy  dochtcrs  in  cotton-duds  trail.  Monteath  Dunblane 
(1835)  114,  ed.  1887.  Ayr.  Ye  wouldna  like  to  think  of  your 
mother  trailing  every  week  to  the  like  of  Wilson  for  an  awmnus. 
Douglas  Grein  Shutters  (1901)  311.  Lnk.  Trail  aboot  amang  the 
hills,  Fraser  IVhaups  (18951  xii.  Edb.  I  trailed  on,  withoot  ony 
object  at  all,  Campuell  Deilie  Jock  (1897)  159.  n.Cy.  Hollowav  ; 
'Hall.)  Dur.  She  had  been  trailin'  aboot  an'  keepin'  an  eye  on 
things  during  all  the  anxious  weeks,  Guthrie  Kitty  Fagan  (1900) 
255.  Lakel.'  Cum.  They  say  our  Sargeant  trails  about  As  slow 
PS  snails  that  creep,  Ravson  Poems  (1839^  27;  Cum.*  s.Wni. 
Then  we  trailed  on.  Southey  Doctor  (ed.  1848)  560.  n.Yks.'; 
n.Yks.*  Hoo  that  lass  diz  trail  aboot.  w.Yks.  We  trailed  abaat, 
staring  at  one  thing  after  another,  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1890)  39; 
w.Yks.^  Lan.  They  treyl'd  on  together,  ith  dusk  o'lh  neet, 
Standing  Echoes  (1885)  33.  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  He  were 
trailin'  whoam  fro'  his  wark.  Not.  What  does  she  want  trailin' 
about  this  time  o'  night'  Prior  Forest  Elk.  (1901)  124.  s.Not. 
A've  bin  trailin'  about  all  morning,  till  a  feel  dead  beat  (J.P.K.). 
se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)     sw.Lin.'    I'm  not  a-going  to  trail  up  there. 

16.  With  after:  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  a  person. 
ne.Yks.'  Sha  com  ttlnaalin  efther  him.     e.Yks.'  What  is  tha 

comin  thrailin  efter  me  for?  Ah  knaw  thoo  wants  summat. 
w.Yks.  All  th'  ragamuffins  tha  has  trailin  after  thi,  Hartley 
Sects  ;"  Yks.  and  Lan.  (1895)  v. 

17.  To  carry  hay  or  corn.    Lin.  Hollowav;  (Hall.) 

18.  Fig.  To  draw  out,  entice,  make  game  of;  to  befool. 
Also  with  on. 

n.Yks.'  In  York  Cast.  Dep.  the  following  passage  is  met  with, 
p.  196  :  '  That  she  and  Jane  Makepiece  of  New  Ridley  had  trailed 
a  horse  of  the  said  George  downe  a  great  scarr.'  .  .  Alleged  to  be 
done  by  witchcraft ;  n.Yks.*  We  trail'd  him  nicely.  e.Yks.'  She's 
bin  thrailin  tha  a  bit.  w.Yks.  I  presently  perceived  she  was 
(what  is  vernacularly  termed)  trailing  Mrs.  Dent ;  that  is,  playing 
on  her  ignorance,  Broute  Jane  Eyre  (1847)  xvii  ;  I  tresid  ma  on 
(J.W.). 

Hence  Trailable,  adj.  easily  persuaded  or  befooled. 

n.Yks.'  Varry  trailable. 

19.  Co/;//,  (t)  Trail-cart,  see  below  ;  (2) -dog,  (3) -hound, 
a  dog  used  in  'trail'  hunts;  a  sleuth-hound  ;  (4)  -jud,  a 
mining  term  :  an  excavation  made  narrow  at  first,  and 
afterwards  increased  to  the  required  width;  (5)  -poke(s, 
a  corpulent  or  very  slow  person ;  a  dirty,  worthless 
person;  (6)  -pokely,  slatternly;  (7)  -tengs  or  -tongs, 
an  ungainly,  slovenly  woman  ;  an  idle,  gossiping  woman  ; 
(8)  -tripe(s,  a  'trail-tongs';  a  laggard;  (9) -wattles,  a  very 
slow  person. 

(i)  Gall.  The3'  had  taken  also  with  them  a  trail-cart,  being  a  box 
with  shafts  like  a  carriage,  but  without  wheels,  mounted  on  a  great 
brush  of  branches  and  twigs,  which  stuck  out  behind  and  scored 
the  ground  with  a  thousand  ruts  and  scratches,  Crockett  Grey 
Man  (1896)  xii.  (2)  Lan.  Off  aw  sect  deawn  th' fowl,  like  a  thrail 
dog,  Harland  &  Wilkinson  Leg.  (1873)  191.  (3)  Wm.  John 
Swan's  famous  trail-hound.  Reiver,  was  twice  tried  and  twice 
failed,  Ollivant  Oud  Bob  (1898)  xix.  (4)  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur. 
Greenwell  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1849%  (5)  Nhb.  (W.G.),  Nhb.', 
n.Yks.*  (6)  Lin.  She's  the  trailpokeliest  woman  as  ivver  I  did  see 
in  all  my  life,  Lin.  N.  (j-  Q.  (Apr.  1892)  45.  (7)  n.Yks.'**, 
ne.Yks.',  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Banks  IVkfld.  iVds.  (1865  . 
n.Lin.'  A  woman  decked  in  dirty  and  vulgar  finery.  (8'  LakeL*, 
n.Yks.'**  w.Yks.  Ve've  grown  sich  a  trail-tripe,  "Twistleton 
Poems  (c.  1876)  19;  w.Yks.'.  ne.Lan.'.  Lin.',  n.Lin.'     (9)  Nhb.' 

20.  Phr.  (i)  to  trail  an  easy,  or  light,  liarroiv,  to  lead  an 
easy  life;   (2)  —the  raip.  (a)   a    flalloween   ciistorh:    to 
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drag  a  straw  rope  of  peculiar  make  round  the  house ;  [h) 
see  below  ;  (3)  —  through,  to  go  through,  endure. 

(i';  ne.Sc.  I'm  expectin'  her  to  tak'  the  chairge  aflf  my  han',  for 
a  bit,  an'  lat  me  trail  a  lichter  harrow  in  my  aulci  age,  Grant 
Kecklelon,  128.  Kcd.  If  ye  will  but  be  my  bride,  Ye'se  trail  my 
easy  harrow,  Grant  Lays  (1884)  198.  n.Yks.^  He  trails  a  light 
harrow,  his  hat  covers  his  family,  he  leads  a  life  without  cares,  as 
an  unmarried  man.  w.Yks.  Brighouse  News  (July  23,  iSS^X 
(2,  a)  Abd.  He  kent  auld  spells,  could  trail  the  rape  an'  spae, 
MvRitAt  Haiiiewil/i  (1900)  10.  (i)  ne.Sc.  There  were  two  other 
methods  of  taking  away  the  luck  from  a  house.  The  one  was  . .  . 
by  trailing  the  raip;  .  .a  rope  of  straw  was  twisted  from  left  to 
right — the  wrang  wye — and  pulled  round  the  house  contrary  to  the 
course  of  the  sun,  Gregor  Flk-Lore  (1881)  53.  (3')  e.Yks.i  Ah 
knaw  all  aboot  slush  wark,  Ah  bin  thralled  thruff  it  fo'  fotty  year. 

TRAILACH,  v.,  sb.  and  adj.  Sc.  Also  written  trail- 
loch  Gall,  [tre'lax.]  !•  v.  With  out:  to  draw  out. 
Bnft".'  2.  To  go  about  or  walk  in  a  slovenly,  indolent 
manner ;  used  with  about,  in,  over,  or  through,  ib.  CC. 
trallock.  3.  With  at:  to  do  any  work  in  a  slovenly 
manner,  ib.  Hence  Trailachin,  ppl.  adj.  dirty,  slovenly  ; 
always  drudging,  ib.,  Cld.  (Jam.)  4.  With  ivilh  :  to 
handle  or  over-nurse  in  a  slovenly  or  disgusting  manner. 
Bnff.'  5.  sb.  Any  long,  dirty  piece  of  dress,  rope,  &c. 
ib.        6.  The  act  of  wandering  idly  from  place  to  place. 

They  keep  an  unco  trailach  through  the  toon,  ib. 

7.  The  act  of  working  in  a  dirty,  lazy  manner,     ib. 

8.  The  act  of  handling  in  a  disgusting  manner,  of  petting 
or  over-nursing,  ib.  9.  A  person  of  slovenly,  dirty 
habits  ;  one  who  trails  about  in  shabby  clothes  ;  esp.  used 
of  females,    ib.    Gall.  Mactaggart  ^wo'f/.  (1824). 

10.  A  person  given  to  wandering  idly  about  or  gossiping. 
Cld.  (Jam.)         11.  adj.   Lazy,  slovenly.     Cai.' 

TRAILER,  sb.  Sc.  Lon.  [trel3(r.]  1.  A  prowling 
cabdriver.  Lon.  N.  <&-•  Q.  (1875)  5th  S.  iii.  157.  2.  The 
hook  at  the  end  of  the  line  in  fly-fishing.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Cf 
bob,  v.^ 

TRAILIN(G,  ppl.  adj.  and  vbl.  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  VVm.  Yks. 
Lin.  Suf.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  thrailin  e.Yks.';  trailen 
Wm.  1.  ppl.  adj.  In  coMip.  (i)  Trailin(g-beer,  a  donation, 
gen.  of  money,  given  to  labourers  at  hay-time  by  any  one 
who  walks  overgrass  grown  for  hay ;  (2)  slade,  a  crawling 
insect. 

(i)  Suf.  Rainbird  Agric.  (1849)  297;  Suf,'  It  is  commonly 
asked  and  given  in  reference  to  the  desired  preservation  of  such 
partridges'  nests  as  may  be  met  with,  scj'the  in  hand.     (2)  BniT.' 

2.  Prolonged,  lingering. 

Nhb.  They  gang  into  the  murk  nicht  wiv  a  fearfu'  trailin'  cry 
o'  pain  frae  Jamie,  Pease  Mark  o'  Deil  (1894)  143. 

3.  Slatternly,  slovenly,  untidy. 

Dmf.  She  was  a  trailin'  gawky  body,  but  I  thocht  her  honest  an' 
troothfu'.  Ponder  Kiikamidoon  (1875)  117.  Wra.  An  idle  trailen 
good-for-nought,  Lonsdale  Mag.  '1822^  III.  386.     e.Yks.*,  w.Yks. 

U-W.) 

4.  Sickly  ;  nervous ;  weary. 

n.Lin.  Mrs. is  alus  uncommon  traailin'. 

5.  vbl.  sb.  In  coiiip.  (i )  Trailing-in,  a  weaving  term  :  see 
below ;  (2)  -on,  a  life  of  hard  struggle  ;  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence. 

1 1 )  w.Yks.  An  imperfection  in  weaving  caused  by  one  thread  of 
weft  catching  another  thread  and  causing  three  threads  of  weft 
instead  of  one  to  be  woven  in  the  edge  of  the  piece  (J.M.).  (2) 
w.Yks.  Workin'  fowk  doesn't  live  ;  it's  nobbut  just  what  may  be 
called  a  trailin'-on.  What  wi' short-time  an' sickness,  we've  niver 
hed  nowght  no  moare  but  a  trailin'-on,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (June 
3,  1899). 

6.  Fishing  from  a  rowing  or  sailing  boat  with  a  '  spinner.' 
w.Cor.  (H.D.L.) 

TRAILY,  adj.,  adv.  and  sb.     Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin. 
Also  written  trailie,  traillie  Sc;  trailly  Cum.*;  and  in 
forms  thraly,  threaly  ne.Lan.>     [treli,  treali,  tria-li.] 
\.  adj.   Slow  of  motion  ;  drawling.     n.Yks.^  ne.Lan.' 
2.  Reluctant  to  work,  lazy  ;  untidy,  slovenly. 
Cuin.   They're   reet  sarra'd  for  being  sae  trailly  and  feckless  ; 
they  mud  hae  comed  titter,  Limon  Lieeie Lorlon  (liti)  i-  Cum  "> 
n.Vks."',  w.Vks.3,  nc.Lan.'  •-        '/ 


3.  Languid,  weary  ;  sickly  ;  nervous. 

n.Lln.'     sw.Lin.'  The  lass  seems  weak  and  traily.     I  feel  real 

poorly  and  traily. 

i.  adv.   Lazily.    Cum.'*       5.  sb.  A  person  who 'trails' 

about  in  shabby  clothes  ;    one  who  wanders  idly  about 

gossiping.     Cld.  (Jam.)    Gall.  Mactaggart  ^wrtr/.  (1824). 

TRAIN,  v.,  sb.  and  adj.  Sc.  Yks.  Lin.  Hnt.  Cmb.  Sus. 
[tren.]        1.  v.  To  dredge. 

Lin.,  Hnt.,  Cmb.  The  river  was  never  trained  until  the  present 
centurj-.  Miller  &  Skertchly  Feiiland  (1878)  vii ;  The  river  was 
scoured  out,  straightened,  and  trained,  ib. 

2.  To  boil  down  fat  for  lard.  Sus.'  3.  sb.  A  rope 
used  for  drawing. 

Or.I.  The  harrows  are  drawn  sideways,  by  a  train  or  side-rope 
(like  that  used  in  a  plough),  fastened  at  each  end.  Statist.  Ace.  XX. 
260  (Jam.).     S.  &  Ork.' 

4.  //.  Obs.  A  counter  stream  in  Lynn  harbour.  Cmb. 
Reports  Agric.  (1793-1813)  Append.  18.  5.  A  small 
quantity  of  gunpowder  moistened  and  kneaded  into  a 
pyramid  to  serve  as  priming  for  a  toy  gun.     Sc.  (Jam.) 

a.  adj.  Clever,  apt.    Yks.  (Hall.) 

TRAIN-OIL,  sb.  Con'  Expressed  fish-oil,  most  com- 
monly pilchard. 

TRAIPESS,  TRAIPSY,  see  Trapes. 

TRAISHUR,  V.  and  sb.  Bnff.'  [trSJar.]  1.  v.  To 
go  about  in  a  lazy,  slovenly  manner.  2.  sb.  A  dull, 
stupid  person.       3.  A  big,  ugly  animal,  gen.  old  and  lean. 

TRAISSLE,  j».  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  traissel  SIk.; 
and  in  form  treissle  Lth.  (Jam.)  To  tread  down ;  to 
trample. 

Lth.  (Jam.)  Slk.  The  hogg  fence  .  .  .  has  been  traisselled  till  it's 
little  better  nor  a  drove  road,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  23,  ed.  1866. 
Rxb.  To  traissle  corn.     To  traissle  gerse,  &c.  (Jam.) 

TRAIT(E,  sb.  Dev.  Cor.  [treat.]  1.  Very  fine  bran. 
Cf  treat. 

Dev. 3  Near  Barnstaple  I  heard  a  farmer's  wife  say — 'Vii  ant 
atiiked  the  traite  out  fine  enough  ;  there's  a  giide  dayle  o'  the  cilse 
bran  long  wi'  this  yer." 
2.  Coarser   meal.     Cor.   (Hall.)      [Not   known    to   our 
correspondents.] 

TRAIVEL,  TRAIVISS,  see  Travel,  Travers(e. 

TRAKE,  see  Traik. 

TRALLOCK,  v.  and  sb.  Lakel.  Yks.  Chs.  Also  written 
trallack  Lakel.';    trallak  Wm.     [tralak.]  L  v.  To 

trail  ;  gen.  used  of  a  dress.     Cf  trailach. 

m.Yks.'     s.Chs.'  Aay  it  diiz  traal-uk  ! 

Hence  Trallockin(g,  ppl.  adj.  untidy,  slovenly-looking  ; 
gen.  used  of  a  dress. 

m.Yks.'  A  cheap,  showy  dress  is  spoken  of  as  a  'tralloking 
thing.'  s.Chs.*  '  Dhem  windu-kuurtinz  bin  gotn  til  look  veri 
traalukin.'  So  a  table-cloth  was  said  to  be  'too  trallockin' '  when 
it  was  too  long  for  the  table,  and  consequently  got  into  the  way  of 
the  persons  seated  at  table. 

2.  To  wander  about  idlyor  after  some  questionable  object. 
Lakel.''  He  wad  trallack  aboot  wi'  a  auld  gun  under  his  arm  ; 

we  war  trallacken  aboot  amang  t'snow.      w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

3.  To  act  in  a  slovenly,  slipshod  manner ;  to  work  with- 
out accomplishing  much. 

s.Chs.' Wot  u  yu  ddo'in  traal-iikin  dheeur?  Gen.  used  in  the 
pres.  part. 

4.  sb.  A  slovenl}',  untidy  person ;  a  dowdy-looking 
woman  or  girl. 

Wm.  Thoo's  nowtbut  a  gurt  trallak  (B.K.).  s.Chs.'  If  I  was  a 
young  wench  like  yo,  I  should  be  ashamed  o'  annyb'dy  seein'  me 
go  alung  the  road  sich  a  trallock. 

Hence  Trallocks,  sb.  a  sloven. 

LakeL'  She's  a  gurt  nasty  trallacks,  'at  is  she. 

TRALLOP,  TRALLOPS,  see  Trollop,  v.\  Trollops 

TRAM,  sb.'  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Yks.  Lan.  War. 
Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in  form  thraanie 
Wxf '     [tram,  treem.]        1.  sb.  Obs.  A  beam  ;  a  bar. 

Sc.  (Jam.)     Abd.  The  hangman  brake  his  sword  between  the 
crosses  of  Aberdeen  and  betwixt  the  gallows  trams  standing  there, 
and  to  his  perpetual  disgrace,  Spalding  His!.  Sc.  (1792)  I.  290. 
2.  A  shaft. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  They  sat  with  reins  and  whip  on  the  trams  of  the 
waggons,  Wright  Sc.  Life  (1897)  11.     Abd.  Anderson  Rhymes 
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(,ed.  18671  208.  Per.  Pins  made  oot  o'  barrow  trams,  Stewart 
C/iaracUr  (iS^fj  i6g.  Ayr.  Ae  auld  wheelbarrow,  mair  for  token, 
Ae  leg,  an'  baitli  the  trams,  are  broken.  Burns /«M«/orv  (1786) 
I.  31.  Lth.  Morion  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863".  Dmf.  A  schoolboy 
carefully  gathered  up  the  larger  '  spelks  '  of  the  tram  of  the  broken 
vehicle,  Wallace  Schoolmnsler  \  1899)  26.  Kcb.  Trotter  Gait. 
Gossip  (I got  ,  159.     Nhb.',  n.Lan.' 

Hence  Tramless,  adj.  without  shafts. 

Edb.  A  tramless  cart  or  a  coutcrless  plough,  Maclac.an  Poems 
(1851)  174. 

3.  The  part  of  the  shaft  projecting  behind  a  cart  ;  also 
in  fow/k.  Back-tram.     N.I.'     s. Don.  Simmons  G/.  (1890). 

4.  */.  The  sides  of  a  car.  Wxf.'  5.  A  wooden  franie- 
worK  or  stand  for  supporting  casks,  dairy  utensils,  &c. 
Cf.  tramming. 

War. 2  s.Wor.*  A  framework,  or  a  loose  arrangement,  of  stout 
parallel  rails  on  short  legs,  or  blocks.  se.Wor.',  Hrf.*  Glo.  The 
cheese-tubs  arc  placed  on  a  small  tram  or  bench,  Marshall 
/?«/(««  (1818)  II.  485;  (A.B.) 
6.  A  strong,  square  frame  with  four  legs,  on  which 
wheels  are  made.  se.Wor.'  7.  A  strong,  low  wagon 
used  for  conveying  heavy  merchandise.  Shr.'  Hence 
Tram-road,  sb.  a  railroad  which  is  adapted  for  carriages 
double  the  ordinary  size.  ib.  8.  A  mining  term  :  a 
wooden  carriage  on  which  corves  or  tubs  were  formerly 
conveyed. 

Nhb.  Trams  now  a'  run  on  metal  ways,  Wilson  Piliiian's  Pay 
(1843)  31 ;  Nhb.*  Trams  and  tubs  are  now  made  in  one.  '  The 
wages  for  the  barrow-mcn  is  usually  about  twenty  pence,  or  two 
and  twenty  pence  a  day  for  each  tram  (that  is  to  say)  for  putting 
so  many  loaden  corves,  ns  are  carried  on  one  sledge,  or  tram  in 
one  day  to  the  pit  shaft,'  Coiiipleal  Collier  {i-]o8)  39.  Nhb.,  Dar. 
The  term  still  applies  to  the  part  of  a  tub  to  which  the  box  is 
bolted,  Nicholson  Coal  Tt.  Gl.  (cd.  1888).     e.Dur.i 

Hence  (i)  a  Irani  of  lads,  pin:  two  lads  in  charge  of  a 
tram  ;  (2)  Tram-plate,  sb.  a  rail  on  which  colliery  trams 
are  run  ;  (3I  Tram-plate-nails,  sb.  fl.  nails  used  for 
securing  the  rails  to  the  sleepers  in  a  colliery  'tramway'; 
see  below;  (4I  Tramway,  sb.  a  railway  for  the  conveyance 
of  'trams  '  in  a  colliery  ;  see  below. 

(i)  Nhb.'  (2)  An  angle-shaped  rail  on  which  trams  were  run 
before  flanged  wheels  became  general,  ib.  (s.v.  Plates).  Nhb., 
Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Ti:  Gl.  (ed.  1888).  (3)  Nhb.'  Strong,  round 
nails,  with  flat  points,  having  a  countersunk  head,  flat  or  rounded 
on  the  top,  and  measuring  two  inches  or  two  and  a  half  inches 
long  (s.v.  Plate-nails).  (4)  ib.  Originally  a  tramway  of  timber ; 
described  as  'square  wooden  rails  laid  in  two  right  parallel  lines, 
and  firmly  pegged  down  on  wooden  sleepers.  The  tops  of  the 
rail  are  plained  smooth  and  round,  and  sometimes  covered  with 
plates  of  wrought  iron.  About  the  year  1786  cast  iron  railways 
were  introduced  as  an  improvement  upon  the  tram  or  wooden 
rail- way,'  Mackenzie  Ilisl.  Nhb.  (1825)  146. 

9.  Obs.  A  railway  train. 

Dev.  I  got  to  Lunnun  by  the  tram,  Daniel  Bride  of  Scio 
(1842)  183. 

10.  Fig.  A  limb  ;  a  leg. 

Sc.  Lang  trams  (Jam.}.  Arg.  Your  long  trams  of  legs  and  red 
shoes  are  under  the  table,  Munro  Shoes  of  Fori.  (1901)  258. 
Slk.  Lay  a  plaster  ...  to  the  lad's  trams,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  363, 
ed.  1866. 

11.  A  very  tall,  uncomely  person  ;  one  with  long,  un- 
gainly limbs.    Bnfl'.',  CId.  (Jam.)    Cf.  tramsach. 

12.  V.  To  take  a  conveyance. 

Nhb.'  Liddell,  why  he  from  Durham  came,  Can  tell  yOn  best 
himsel.  But  home  again  he'd  better  tram,  Or,  we'll  send  him  to 
hell,  Election  squib  (1826). 

13.  A  mining  term  :  see  below. 

Cor.  Commonly  used  in  . . .  connection  with  the  mode  of  convey- 
ing the  copper,  tin,  and  lead  ores  from  the  workings  to  the  shaft, 
also  changing  it  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  floors  during 
the  various  processes  of  dressing.  .  .  On  the  floors  the  wagons 
are  larger  and  are  usually  worked  by  two  men,  who,  on  being 
asked  their  occupation,  would  say  they  were  'tramming'  at  such 
and  such  a  mine,  Railway  Review  (Apr.  g,  1897). 

Hence  Trammer,  sb.  a  man  who  attends  to  the  con- 
veyance of  the  wagons  of  coal,  ore,  &c.  in  a  mine. 

w.Yks.  Harry  Danforlh  and  Edward  Allen,  trammers,  who 
worked  at  the  Monk  Bretton  colliery,  were  charged  with  having 
unlawfully  wounded  John   Grice,  miner,    Yks.  Even.  Post  (Feb. 


24.  1899).  Cor.  In  the  mines  one  man  does  the  work  with  a  small 
iron  wagon,  and  he  is  designated  a  'trammer,'  Railway  Review 
(Apr.  4.  1897). 

TRAM,  i-6.«    Nrf.Suf.    [traem.]      1.  A  tramp  ;  a  march. 

Nrf.  A  parly  of  rats  on  the  march.  .  .  One  old  fenman  once 
met  between  thirty  and  forty  of  those  '  warmin  on  their  trams,  and 
they  went  along  as  unconsarned  as  passengers,'  Emkrson  Birds, 
&c.  (ed.  1895    355. 

2.  A  long  day's  work.     Suf.'         Hence  on  the  /rant,  phr. 
at  work. 

Horses  are  said  to  be  '  on  the  tram,'  when  at  work.  '  Thah  ha* 
bin  on  the  tram  ever  sin  six  o'cl<»ck,'  tb. 

TRAM,  sb?  Cum.'*  [tram.]  A  long,  narrow  field. 
Cf.  trab. 

TRAME,a7).  Lin.'  (Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Deceit,  cheating. 

TRAMEAL,  sb.     Obs.    Wxf.'     A  slothful  person. 

TRAMHURN,  sb.     I.Ma.     A  corruption  of '  trombone.' 

Rub  a  dub  dub  Tramhurns  and  things.  Brown  Doc/or  (1887) 
42  ;  As  loud  as  a  traniliurn,  Rydings  Tales  (1895^  32. 

TRAMMEL,  sb.'  Sc.  Chs.  Suf.  Ess.  'limp.  Also 
written  trammal  Cai.'  [tra'ml,  trae'ml.l  1.  pi.  Luggage 
used  in  travelling.    Cai.'  2.  A  pot-hook.    Suf.'    Ess. 

Ray  (1691);  (H.H.M.)     Hmp.'        3.  A  builder's  tool. 

Chs.'  In  working  circular  work,  a  staff  of  the  radius  of  the  circle 
is  a  trammel. 

TRAMMEL,  v.  and  sb?  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Shr.  Glo.  Sur. 
Also  written  trammle  Chs.'  ;  and  in  form  tranimil  s.Chs.' 
[traml.]        1.  v.  To  trample  ;  to  beat  down. 

Chs.' ;  Chs.^  Th'  cows  has  bin  unlucky,  and  broke  fence,  and 
trammeled  the  bcCans  all  to  nothin. 

2.  To  go, ,^c//.  with  reluctance;  to  tramp,  trudge  ;  often 
used  with  off. 

Lan.  If  thou's  nowt  better  to  do,  trammel  off  t'bed,  Brierley 
Waverlow  (1863I  76,  ed.  1884.  s.Lan.'  s.Chs.'  Ahy)sl  aa)tii 
traam'il  au-  dhii  wee"  tu  Maa'rbri  fur  poa'S  dhaat'lct'ur  u  mes'turz. 
Shr.'  I  maun  trammel  all  the  way  to  Ellesmer'  after  that  tay,  I 
reckon,  fur  I  conna  get  non'  no  ni^hcr. 

3.  Of  dirt:  to  cling  to  the  feet  or  lower  garments;  to 
deposit  itself  from  the  shoes,  &c. 

s.Chs.'  Kae-li,  wensh,  aay  dlui  aat  traainild!  WecCirevur)st 
i  bin?  Ah  wish"  yi  wiid^nu  Icyuv  au"  dhis  duurt  ubuwt;  it  diiz 
su  traam"il  i  dhii  kleyun  plai'siz. 

4.  With  up.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.]  See 
below. 

Sur.  Trammel  up  the  '  long  summer  fallow '  into  the  labour  of  a 
day,  HosKYNS  Talpa  (1852^  190,  ed.  1857. 

5.  sb.   Dirt  clinging  to  the  boots  or  lower  garments. 
s.Chs.'  I  have  found  that  '  the  trammels  of  sin '  is  taken  by  some 

Cheshire  people  to  mean  *  the  defilement  of  sin.' 

6.  A  mixed,  confused  mass  ;  rubbish  ;  fig.  nonsense. 
w.Yks.  Thah  does  talk  some  trammel  ta  that  bairn.     What's  o' 

this  trammel  thah  hez  c'  thi  coit  pocket!  (B.K.)     Glo.  (H.S.H.) 

TRAMMEL-HAWK.  sb.  Wil.  The  peregrine  falcon, 
Falco  peregrinus.    Wil.'    s.Wil.  Smith  fi/Vrt's  (1887)  72. 

TRAMMING,  sb.  Won  Hrf.  Glo.  [traemin.]  A 
framework  for  supporting  casks.  s.Wor.',  Hrl.*,  Glo. 
(A.B.)     Cf.  tram,  i6.'  5. 

TRAMMOCK,  i;.  Lin.  [tramsk.]  1.  To  walk  about 
without  settled  purpose.  Streatfeild  Liit.  and  Danes 
(1884)  373.  n.Lin.'  2.  To  trespass  upon  another 
person's  land.     ib. 

TRAMMON,  sb.  LMa.  Also  in  form  thrammon. 
[traman.]  The  elder-tree,  Sanibticits  nigra;  also  used 
a/lrib. 

Her  hair  got  caught  in  the  branch  of  a  tree— a  trammon,  Brown 
Yarns  (1881)  78,  ed.  1889;  The  green  trammon  atop  of  the  porch, 
Caine  Deemster  (1887}  150,  ed.  1889;  Come  round  to  the  gate 
pas'  that  thrammon  tree,  Rydings  Tales  (1895)  2.  [Manx  trammon, 
an  elder-tree  i,S.M.).] 

TRAMP,  v.'  and  sA.'  Var.  dial,  and  colloq.  uses  in  Sc. 
Irel.  and  Eng.  Also  in  form  thramp  Ir.  [tramp,  treemp.] 
1.  V.  To  trample,  tread  down  ;  to  compress  with  the  feet; 
to  stamp. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Da  girse  is  rOtid  noo,  an'  a"  'at  doo  can  dil  is 
ta  tramp  da  fljoames  o'  green  doon  da  best  wye  at  doo  can,  Sh. 
News  (Aug.  20,  1898).  Abd.  Keith  Farmer's  Ha'  (1774)  st.  25. 
Per.  She  would  tramp  a  thick  layer  of  oatmeal,  Monteath  Dunblane 
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(1835"  87,  ed.  1887.  s.Sc.  As  some  ricks  are  made  in  a  more 
compact  form  by  tramping,  it  is  common  to  say  in  forming  the 
ricks,  '  Tramp  the  coil  weel '  (Jam.).  Ayr.  [He]  trampit  on  James 
Blameit's  taes,  Service  Dr.  Diigiiid  [ed.  1887)  no.  Kcb.  Trotter 
Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  54.  Dwn.  A'U  niver  let  ony  man  tramp  ower 
me,  Lyttle  Ballyciiddy  (1892)  41.  n.Cy.  Boidey  Gl.  {Coll.  L.L.B.) 
n.Yks.*,  ne.Lan.'.  w.Cy.  (Hall.) 

Hence  (i)  Tramp-cock,  (2)  Tramp-coll,  (3)  Tramped- 
pike,  sb.  a  large  rick  of  hay  compressed  by  stamping;  (4) 
Trampers,  sb.  pi.  feet  ;  heavy  boots. 

(i)  N.I.i  (2)  Abd.  (Jam.)  (3)  So.  The  large  ricks  thus  formed 
are  named  tramped  pikes,  because  they  are  built  and  tramped, 
a  man  building,  and  his  assistant . . .  carrying  the  hay  lo  him  from 
the  fork  of  the  ploughman.  .  .  Tramped  pikes  contain  from  100 
to  150  stones  of  hay  each.  Stephens  Farm  Bk.  (ed.  1849)  II. 
238.  (4)  Lnk.  Guid  luck  to  a'  about  your  toun  :  Now  I  maun 
set  my  trampers  doun,  Watson  Poems  (1853)  17.  SIk.  Hawick 
rig-and-fur  stockins,  and  Thirlestane  trampers  a'  studded  wi' 
sparables,  Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  IV.  181. 

2.  To  wash  linen,  blankets,  &c.  by  treading  on  them  in 
water  ;  see  below. 

Sc.  In  my  way  from  Hopetoun-house  to  Linlithgow  I  saw  the 
process  of  tramping.  ..  The  washerwoman  first  soaps  the  linen, 
and  next  puts  it  in  a  tub  of  cold  water ;  she  then  kilts  her  coats, 
that  is,  raises  her  petticoats  above  her  knees,  and  dances  round 
the  tub,  with  her  face  outwards,  until  she  presses  out  the  dirt 
with  her  feet;  she  then  rinses  the  linen  in  the  river  or  stream, 
and  dries  it  on  the  grass.  If  the  tub  is  large,  and  the  work  much, 
two  women  will  dance  round,  hand  in  hand,  laughing  and  singing 
all  the  time,  Carr  Caledouinit  Sketches  (1807)  226  (Jam.)  ;  Monthly 
Mag.  (1798)  pt.  ii.  438.  Cai.'  Elg.  The  trampin'  scene — the 
best  o'  a' — The  kilted  coats,  the  limbs  like  snaw,  Tester  Poems 
(1865)  156.  Ayr.  I  hae  seen  baith  Jean  Armour  an'  Hielan'  Mary 
trampin  blankets.  Hunter  Studies  (1870)  20.  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824)  78,  ed.  1876. 

3.  To  journey  on  foot ;   to  walk,  esp.  to  walk  wearily  ; 
to  trudge;  often  used  in  phr.  to  frrt;«/i /?.   In^cw.colloq.  use. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  This  hour  ye  mayna  see  his  face,  Tho'  ye  sud 
tramp  it  forward  to  the  place,  Shirrefs  Poems  (1790)  72.  Kcd. 
The  Dominie,  alack!  Hed  to  tramp  the  weary  distance,  Grant 
Lays  {iSS^)  75.  Gall.  I  must  tramp  it  from  the  first  step — moss 
and  mountain,  dub  and  mire,  Crockett  Standard  Bearer  (1898) 
329.  Ir.  You  could  tramp  it  aisy  in  a  little  betther  than  ten 
minutes  or  so  from  the  corner,  Barlow  Martin's  Comp.  (1896)  21. 
Wm.  I  was  stalking  hameward  across  Blackwater  mosses  and 
whistling  as  I  tramp'd,  Hutton  Bran  New  IVark  (1785)  1.  331. 
n.Yks.i;  n.Yks.^  '  We  tramp'd  it.'  '  Tramp  off !' begone  ;  n.Yks.* 
e.Yks.  Thompson  Hist.  IVelton  (1869)  171.  w.Yks.'*,  ne.Lan.' 
Lin.'  I  shall  tramp  there  in  time.  n.Lin.'  I've  tramped  this  road 
five-an'-twenty  year.     Nhp.',  Hnt.  (T.P.  F.),  Snf.',  Ess.' 

Hence  (i)  Tramper,  sb.  (a)  a  tramp;  an  itinerant 
pedlar  ;  a  tinker  ;  a  beggar;  (b)  a  wanderer  in  search  of 
work  ;  (2)  Trampess,  sb.  a  female  vagrant ;  (3)  Tramping, 
ppl.  adj.  vagrant. 

(i,  a)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  D'ye  think  his  honour  has  naething  else  to 
do  than  to  speak  wi'  ilka  idle  tramper  that  comes  about  the  town  ? 
Scott  Jl/irf/o//;;nH  (1818,  xxvi.  n.Cy.  Grose  ( 1790).  Nhb.',  Cum.', 
n.Yks.'^  e.Yks.  Marshall /?!<).  EcoH.  (1788.  m  Yks.',  w.Yks.l^ 
ne.Lan.',  n.Lin.'  Bdf.  Batchelor  Anal.  Enq.  Lang.  (1809)  146. 
Lon.  Moreover  there  are  in  London  during  the  winter  a  number 
of  persons  called  '  trampers,"  who  employ  themselves  at  that 
season  in  street-finding,  Mayhew  Loud.  Labour  (1851)  II.  138, 
ed.  1861.  Suf.  Removed  from  the  highway  by  a  couple  of 
furlongs  the  fruitless  trudge  might  well  make  trampers  swear, 
Betham-Edwards  Mock  Beggars'  Hall  (1902)  i.  (6)  n.Lin.' 
Because  fewer  foreign  trampers  resort  to  Axholme,  Stone  Rev. 
yigric.  (i8ooi  303.  (2)  s.WaL  The  son  of  a  '  trampess,' whose 
husband,  if  she  had  one,  had  never  been  heard  of,  Raine  Welsh 
Singer,  66  ;  She  was  a  trampess  who  died  in  John  Powys'  barn, 
'''•  95-  (3)  Kcd.  TurnbuU's  lodgin'-house  for  gangril  trampin' 
travellers,  Kerr /?«)»ii»ns«»(-f5  (1890)  15.  w.Sc.  Maister  Watson 
never  upheld  wi  ony  trampin'  body  as  an  exemplar,  Wood  Farden 
Ha'  (1902)  142. 

4.  To  dance  clumsily,  heavily,  or  vigorously  ;  alsoinphr. 
lo  tramp  it. 

Abd.  Their  soles  they  were  na  sweer  to  claw,  But  trampit  it  fu' 
clean  awa',  Shirkefs  Poems  (1790)  213.  Frf.  The  din  o'  the 
lioochin'  an  trampin'  nearly  dingin'  the  festive  fiddle,  WlLLOCK 
liosetly  Ends  (1886)  64,  cd.  i88g. 


5.  Phr.  (i)  to  tramp  Jloitndcrs,  a  method  of  catching 
flounders  by  stamping  with  bare  feet  on  the  sand  till  they 
rise  ;  (2)  —  (o«)  one's  toes,  fig.  to  take  undue  advantage  of 
one  ;  (3)  —  the  road,  to  wander  about  begging  ;  (4)  —  up 
and  down,  to  gad  about ;  to  '  trapse.' 

(i"!  Gall.  '  I  must  .  .  .  proceed  to  the  fiats  and  tramp  flounders 
for  our  breakfast.'  Andrew  Allison's  feet  were  manifestly  intended 
bj-  nature  for  tramping  flounders,  being  broad  and  flat  as  the  palm 
of  my  hand,  Crockett  Raiders  (1894)  iii.  (2)  Abd.  Dinna  tramp 
the  taylor's  taes,  Cock  Strains  ( 1810)  II.  123;  (Jam.)  (3)  Ir. 
On'y  for  her  doin'  that  on  me,  the  divil  a  fut  'ud  I  ever  ha'  took 
to  thrampin'  the  road.  Barlow  Martin's  Comp.  (1896)  138.  (4) 
Dev.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  i  M.) 

6.  sb.  The  act  of  striking  the  foot  suddenly  downwards. 
Sc.  (Jam.)  7.  A  journey  on  foot ;  a  walk  ;  a  trudge  ; 
csp.  a  journey  made  in  search  of  employment;  freq.  in 
phr.  to  be  on  the  tramp ;  also  usedy?_^.     In  gen.  colloq.  use. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  I'm  gaein'  a  lang  tramp  the  morn,  Macdonald 
IVarlock  (1882)  Ixii.  Cum.'  w.Yks.  I  lad.  I'm  on  t'tramp  for 
t'first  time  i'  my  life,  Preston  Yksman.  (1880)  298:  w.Yks.'*, 
neLan.',  nw.Der.',  Not.  (L.C.M.),  Nhp.'2,  Hnt.  (T.P.F.),  Suf.' 
Sus. ,  Hmp.  Holloway.  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825). 
Cor.  He  swor  He'd  take  an'  go  'pun  tramp,  Daniel  Mary  Anne's 
Troubles,  4. 

8.  A  mechanic  travelling  in  search  of  emploj'ment.  Sc. 
(Jam.  Siippl.)  9.  The  part  of  a  spade  on  which  the  foot 
is  placed  in  digging.    Cai.',  Nhb.'  10.  An  iron  plate 

fastened  to  the  sole  of  the  shoe  to  protect  it  in  digging. 

Cai.'  Abd.  He  got  himself  furnished  with  a  new  spade,  and  a 
'  tramp '  to  save  the  sole  of  his  boot  while  operating  as  trencher 
or  drainer,  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  188;  (Jam.)  Rxb.  Worn 
by  ditchers  (Jam.).  Nhb.'  Fastened  by  straps  and  buckles  to  the 
instep  of  a  boot  sole. 

11.  A  curlingterm  :  a  piece  of  spiked  iron  fastened  to  the 
sole  of  the  boot  in  order  to  steady  the  wearer  on  the  ice. 
Cf.  crampet. 

Sc.  The  stones  have  been  distributed,  assorted,  claimed — rinks 
measured,  tramps  fastened,  tees  fixed,  Chambers's  Information 
(1842)  (s.v.  Curling).  Gall.  Wi'  tramps  on  their  feet,  and  besoms 
in  han',  Kerr  Maggie  0'  the  Moss  (1891)  61. 

Hence  Trampet,  sb.  a  '  tramp';  used  in  curling. 

Sc.  His  feet  are  ordinal  ily  furnished  with  trampets,  orcrampets, 
which  help  to  steady  him  in  taking  his  a.\m, Chambers's  Information 
(1842)  (s.v.  Curling;. 

12.  Comp.  (i)  Tramp-clog,  an  iron  plate  worn  by 
drainers  as  a  guard  to  the  boot  in  digging  ;  (2)  -house, 
a  lodging-house  for  tramps  and  vagrants  ;  (3)  -pick,  (a) 
a  kind  of  narrow  spade  used  in  digging  hard  soils ;  see 
below  ;  (b)  to  turn  up  soil  with  a  tramp-pick. 

(i)  Nhb.i  (2)  n.Yks.';  n.Yks.=  As  lilty  and  lively  as  tykes  in 
a  tramp-house.  w.Yks.  A  menglwumman  mud  a  goan  to  a  tramp- 
hause,  Tom  Treddlehoyle  Bairnsla  Ann.  (1850)  42.  (3,  a)  Sc. 
A  hole  sufficiently  large  for  a  stake  may  be  made  in  the  subsoil 
with  the  tramp-pick  used  in  draining,  Stephens  Farm  Bk.  (ed. 
1849)  I.  210.  Abd.  To  go  to  the  smiddy  and  get  his  tramp-pick 
sharpened,  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  1^1882)  213.  Kcd.  Among  the 
lesser  implements  may  be  mentioned  the  tramp-pick.  This  is 
a  kind  of  lever,  of  iron,  about  four  feet  long,  and  an  inch  square 
in  thickness,  tapering  away  at  the  lower  end,  and  having  a  small 
degree  of  curvature  there,  similar  to  the  prong  of  a  dung-fork. 
It  is  fitted  with  a  footstep,  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  lower 
end,  on  which  the  workman  presses  with  his  fuot,  when  he  is 
pushing  it  into  the  ground,  or  into  the  hard  gravel,  Agric.  Surv. 
238  (Jam.).     Rnf.  (16.)     (i)  Bnff.' 

TRAMP,  sb.'^  Ken.  Sus.  [traemp.]  Gin  and  water. 
Ken.  Cooper  Gl.  (1853).    Sus." 

TRAMP,  v.^  Som.  [trasmp.]  A  quarrying  term :  to 
tamp. 

To  tramp  a  shot  is  to  plug  up  a  hole  which  has  been  bored  in 
a  quarry  with  dust,  &c. — a  passage  being  preserved  by  means  of 
'helm  notes,'  which  are  fastened  one  into  another  and  filled  with 
powder  (W.F.R.). 

Hence  Tramping-iron,  sb.  the  tool  with  which  a  charge 
is  rammed  down  in  blasting,    ib. 

TRAMPILFEYST.ffrt);  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Untoward, 
unmanageable.     Cf  amplefeyst. 

TRAMPS,  V.  Som.  [traemps.]  To  walk  about  the 
street  without  any  definite  object  in  view.     (J.S.F.S.) 
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TRAMSACH,  sb.  Bnff.'  [tramsax-]  I.  A  tall, 
ungainly  person.  2.  Any  large,  lean,  ugly  animal,  csp. 
used  of  horses.     Cf.  tram,  sb}  11. 

TRAMSICKS,  .-b.  pi.  Sh.I.  [tramsiks.]  Ragged 
clothes.     S.  &  Ork.' 

TRAN,  i*.  Nhp.'  [tran.]  A  certain  number  of  spokes 
and  '  fellies'  used  in  wheel-making. 

Twenty-five  is  a  tran  of  spokes,  and  thirteen  is  a  tran  of  fellies. 

TRANCE,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  written  transe  Sc. 
[trans.]  1.  A  passage  within  a  house  ;  a  lobby  ;  an 
entrance-hall. 

Sc.  Scolicisms  (1787)  97;  He  led  the  way  through  halls  and 
trances,  Scott  Rcdg.  (1824)  Lett.  xi.  ne.Sc.  Leaving  the  kitchen 
and  opening  the  door  observed  on  entering,  yon  found  j-oursclf 
in  a  long  passage  or  trance,  Gregor  Flk-Lore  (1881)  5a.  Sh.I, 
Help  me  ben  troo  da  trance,  my  head  is  dat  light,  Sh.  Nni'f 
(Sept.  4,  iB97\  Abd.  Not  yet  emerged  from  the  trance,  Ale.\- 
ANDER  Johnny  Gihb  (1871")  iii.  Fif.  The  door,  secured  by  a  snerk. 
opened  upon  a  short  passage,  the  trance,  connecting  the  butt  and 
the  ben,  Colville  Vcriiac.  (18991  17.  Ayr.  (J.F.)  Slk.  Cur. 
North  Nodes  (cd.  1856)  III.  306.  Nhb.'  A  trance  or  passage  into 
a  house,  Forster  Serttoti  Strata  (cd.  1821)  242. 

Hence  (i)  Trance-door,  sb.  a  passage-door;  the  door 
leading  into  the  kitchen  ;  also  used  Jig. ;  (2)  Trance- 
window,  sb.  a  passage-window. 

(i)  Sc.  There  was  no  danger  of  the  cattle  finding  their  way  ben 
by  the  trans  door,  Ochiltree /fcrfAHi'/i  ^1895  i.  w,Sc.(Jam.)  Arg. 
MuNRo  Shoes  of  Fort.  (1901)  55.  Ayr.  The  cattle  .  .  .  entered  by 
the  same  door  with  the  family  ;  the  one  turning  to  the  one  hand, 
by  the  trans-door  to  the  kitchen,  and  through  it  to  the  spence,  and 
the  other  turning  the  contrary  way  by  the  heck-door  to  the  byre, 
Agric.  Siirv.  114  (Jam.).  (2I  Bntf.  Several  juveniles  had  been 
locked  in  on  a  '  Shorter'  Saturday,  and  attempted  to  escape  by 
the  'Trance  window  '  on  to  the  roof  of  the  Weigh  Hou.se,  Gordon 
Chron.  Keiih  (i88o~l  66. 

2.  A  passage  outside  a  house ;  an  alley  ;  a  'close.' 

Abd.  Caused  draw  his  horse  out  of  the  stables  into  the  transe, 
and  beheld  all,  Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (17921  H.  156.  Frf.  Remem- 
bering that  Hendry  Munn  lived  in  Coutt's  trance,  I  set  off  lor  his 
house,  Barrie  Alinister  {18^1)  xxxviii. 

3.  Fijj.   Obs.  A  passage  ;  a  narrow  space. 

Fif.  Narrowin'  the  ether's  bricht  expanse  Into  a  black-hung 
uglie  trance  As  gloomie  as  the  grave,  Tennant  Papistry  (1827) 
219.  Kcb.  That  Lord  Jesus,  who  knoweth  the  turnings  and 
windings  that  are  in  that  black  trance  of  death,  Rutherford 
Lett.  (1660)  No.  ccxcix. 

[OFr.  transe, '  passage  '  (Godlfroy).] 

TRANCH,  V.  and  sb.  Yks.  Lin.  Also  written  transh 
m.Yks.'  [tranj.]  1.  v.  To  walk  about;  to  walk  with 
toil  and  weariness.     m.Yks.',  Lin.'  2.  sb.   A  toilsome 

walk.    m.Yks.' 

TRANCHER,  see  Trencher. 

TRANCHEY,  (rd/.  Lin.  [tra'nji.]  Of  the  weather: 
dirty.     se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

TRANDLING,  vbl.  sb.  Cmb.  Also  in  form  trundling. 
Netting  small  birds  by  night  on  the  fens. 

I  am  going  a  trandiing  (W.M.B.). 

TRANEEN,  sb.    Irel.    Also  in  forms  thraneen  Dwn. 

Don.  Wxf.  Ken  ;  thrawneen  n.Ir. ;  trawneen.    [tranrn.] 

1.  The  crested  dog's-tail  grass,  Cyitosurus  cnstatiis  ;  also 

in  coDip.  Traneen-grass.    (B.  &  H.)        2.  Straw  used  in 

plaiting  hats. 

Tip.  To  prepare  the  traneen.  Hall  Ircl.  (1841)  II.  74. 
3.  Fit:;.   A  rush,  straw,  scrap  ;  anything  worthless  or  ot 
little  value. 

Ir.  Never  to  be  minding  about  the  ould  pitaties;  they  didn't 
matter  a  thraneen,  Barlow  Idylls  (1892)  66;  It's  a  bargain.  .  .  I 
don't  care  a  trawneen,  Carleton  Fardorougha  (1848)  iii.  n.Ir. 
Sorra  a  thrawneen  you'll  get  from  us  more,  Lays  and  Leg.  (1884) 
20.  Dwn.  A  dinnac  care  a  thraneen  what  a  man's  religion  is, 
LvTTLE  Betsy  Gray  (1894)  16.  s.Don.  Simmons  GI.  (1890).  w.Ir. 
A  pair  of  ould  brogues  not  worth  tlirec  traneens,  Lover  Leg. 
C1848)  I.  176.  Wxf.  He  cared  not  a  thraneen  when  paid  for  his 
labours,  Kennedy  Banks  Boro  (1867)  47.  Tip.  .She  never  cared 
a  traneen  for  him,  Hall  Ire/.  (1841)  II.  74.  Ker.  A  decent 
sthranger  to  be  turrned  away  from  my  doore,  as  if  he  were  no 
more  value  than  a  thraneen,  Bartram  JFhitehcaded Boy  {iSgSjBj. 


4.  pi.   Fii:^.   Long,  thin  legs. 

Wxf.  His  ihranccnsof  legs.  Kennedy  £trHi«jfsD<(^'0'(  1869' 326. 

[Cp.  Ir.  trailhitin,  Iralhitaii,  a  little  stalk  of  grass 
(O'Reilly).] 

TRANG,  see  Throng. 

TRANGLE,  f6.  Lei."  [trae  r)gl.]  Luck,  chance;  way; 
see  below. 

Turn  the  pigs  out,  an'  let  'em  tek  Ihcr  own  trangle,  i.e.  let 
them  go  their  own  gait  and  cat  wl  at  they  can  get. 

TRANGLEY,  sb.  Dor.  Rubbishy  trinkets,  such  as 
broken  ironmongery,  bits  of  joinery,  &c. ;  used  by  children 
as  toys. 

I  am  setting  his  room  in  order  ...  so  that  when  he  comes  back 
he  may  find  all  his  poor  jim-cracks  and  Irangleys  as  he  left  'em, 
IIardv  Two  on  a  Tower  [  1882)  xxxviii ;  (T.H.) 

TRANKLE,  sb.  Obs.  Dmf.  (Jam.)  A  small  rick  of 
hay,  a  '  tramp-coll.' 

TRANKLIBOBS,  sb.  pi.  s.Chs.'  [tra-r|klibobz.] 
Belongings  ;  gear  ;  odds  and  ends. 

TRANKLIBOBUS. -sA.  s.Chs.'  [traqklibobas.]  Any 
untidy  implement  used  as  a  makeshift;  see  below. 

A  farmer  ...  in  want  of  a  cowstrap  .  .  .  supplied  the  deficiency 
by  piecing  together  two  remnants  of  cowstraps.  This,  though 
ellectual  for  the  purpose,  presented  a  very  awkward  appearance, 
and  was  therefore  called  a  Iranklibobus, 

TRANKLIMENT,  sb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Chs.  Shr.  Also 
written  tranklyment  Yks. ;  and  in  forms  tranklement 
Yks.  Shr.';  trantlement  Cum."  Wm.  [trarjkliinent, 
■mant.]  1.  A  trinket,  knick-knack,  ornament;  a  toy;  a 
useless  article.     Cf.  trantle,  si.'  2,  trinklements. 

Cum.'"  Wm.  Thoo  inun  be  a  malllin  la  think  et  I'd  knaa  wlial 
ta  meeak  a  sick  trantlements,  Btigsteear  Gooardy,  in  Clarke 
Spec.  Dial.  (ed.  1885 1  pt.  iii.  23.  w.Yks.  Ah  howd  it  true  wi' 
him  wot  sings  On  golden  coorded  tranklyment,  Pogiiioor  Olm. 
,1896    3;  w.Yks.^     Chs.  Chs.  5/if n/ ( 1 884  1  III.  178. 

2.  Gear,  belongings,  odds  and  ends ;  f^eii.  used  in  pi. 

w.YUs.  It's  heigh  time  at  we'd  a  ockshan  sale,  an  sell  off  all  wir 
ships  an'  feightin  tranklcments,  ToM  Treddlehovle  Bairnsta 
Ann.  (i860)  56.  s.Chs.'  Iv  ahy  aam'  tu  weytwesh  dh)aay  s- 
plee's,  ahy  mun  aav  au'  dheyz  Iraangk'limunts  tain  aayt ;  ahy 
mijn  aav  u  tleyiJr  bongk.  SUr.'  Now  then,  young  uns,  clier  away 
yore  tr.nnkloinents. 

TRANKLUM,  see  Trantlum. 

TRANMIRE,  sb.  Yks.  A  high  moorland  plateau. 
w.Yks.  Lucas  Stitd.  Nidiierdale  (c.  1882)  70. 

TRANSAC(K,  v.  and  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  transeck 
Sh.L  [transak.]  1.  v.  To  dispose  of;  to  finish  ;  a 
dial,  form  of 'transact.' 

Sh.I.  Doo'll  shurely  hae  time  ta  lowse  an'  transeck  a'  da  papers 
afore  bed  lime,  Sh.  S'ews  (Jan.  22.  1898 1. 
2.  sb.   A  transaction;  dealing,  trade. 

neSc.  The  followin'  conversation  wud  t.-ik'  place  in  the  coorse 
o'  the  transac'.  Grant  Kccklelon,  62.  Abd.  We  begin  an'  clatter 
aboot  oor  nain  transacks,  Alexander  Johnny  Gtbb  (1871)  xli. 

TRANSE,  see  Trance. 

TRANSELLING,  vhl.  sb.  Yks.  [tra-nslin.]  A  good 
heating.  w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Jan.  3,  1891).  Cf. 
trounce,  i'.' 

TRANSER,  TRANSH,  see  Trencher,  Tranch. 

TRANSHA'W,  adv.  Obs.  Stf.  An  iron-smelting 
term  :  see  below. 

In  melting  iron,  the  furnace  at  the  bottom  has  four  stones  to 
make  a  perpendicular  square  to  receive  the  metall,  which  stones 
or  walls  may  be  pitcht  less  transhaw  or  more  borrow  ;  if  transhaw 
or  transiring  from  the  blast,  the  iron  will  be  more  cold  shear,  less 
fined  ;  whereas  the  iron  made  in  borrow  work  is  much  more  tough 
and  serviceable  i^K.). 

TRANSING,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Passing  across  a 
house  from  wall  to  wall.     Cf.  trance. 

All  middle  or  transing  walls  .  .  .  shall  be  at  least  ten  inches 
thick,  Spoltiswood  MS.  Did.  (Jam.) 

TRANSLATE,  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lin.  Hrf  Rdn.  Lon. 
Sur.  Slang.  1.  To  change,  esp.  used  of  transforming  one 
kind  of  garment  into  another. 

Nhb.'  (s.v.  Translator).  n.Lin.'  Oor  parson  gov  th'  ohd  com- 
munion-taablc  cloth  to  th'  clerk,  an'  he's  translaated  it  i'to  a 
great  coat. 
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Hence  Translator,  sb.  (i)  a  cobbler  ;  a  mender  of  old 
shoes  ;  see  below  ;  (2)  pi  second-hand  boots. 

(i',  Nhb.'  Worn  boots  and  shoes  were  bought  and  cobbled,  or 
translated,  into  wearable  articles  by  those  now  nearly  obsolete 
craftsmen,  whose  shops  lined  the  Castle  Garth  Stairs  in  Newcastle, 
and  divided  the  Black  Gate  shops  with  tliose  of  the  old  clothiers. 
w.Vks.i  Lin.  Thompson //(5/.  iJos/oH  (18561  728;  Lin.'  sw.Lin. ' 
A  term  for  a  cobbler,  who  works  up  old  shoes  into  new  ones. 
Hrf.  DuscuME  Hisl.  Hif.  (i8o4\  Rdn.  1736.  Ye  father  ...  is  a 
translator  or  cobler,  N.  &  O.  (i88z)  6th  S.  v.  225.  Lon.  I'm 
a  translator  (a  species  of  cobbler)  by  trade,  Mavhew  Loiiii.  Labour 
(1851)  I.  198.  Sur.  The  occupations  of  persons  mentioned  in  the 
registers  are  not  usually  stated  until  1687,  and  then  they  are  of 
no  special  mention,  with  the  exception,  that  one  is  called  a 
'translator,'  i.e.  a  cobbler,  Air/i.  Coll.  VI.  52.  Slang.  The 
translator  is  one  who  fits  old  uppers  to  new  soles,  wliile  the 
shoemaker  creates  .  .  .  the  new  boot  complete,  Sal.  Review  (18B81 
LXV.  142,  col.  I.  [Coles  Lai.  Did.  (1679).]  (2)  Lon.  He  will 
part  with  everything  rather  than  his  boots,  and  to  wear  a  pair  of 
second-hand  ones,  or  '  translators'  (as  they  are  called),  is  felt  as 
a  bitter  degradation  by  them  all,  MAYHEwioHrf.Z.nio«/-(i85i)I.  51. 
2.  An  ecclesiastical  term  :  to  transfer  a  minister  from 
one  charge  to  another.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

TRANSMEW,  v.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Irel.  Also 
written  transmue  Sc.  To  transmnte,  transform;  to  change. 

Sc.  SiBBALD  Gl.  (1802)  (Jam.);  Francisque-Mfchel  Lang. 
(1882)  407.  Fif.  His  radiant  shape  he  did  transraew  Into  a 
Tavernar  most  true,  Tennant  Paf-ishy  (1827)  163.  Dwn.  Some 
enchanter's  druid-spell  Had,  for  mere  whim,  transmewed  him 
unaware,  Savage-Armstrong  Ballads  (1901)  227. 

[Thou  most  me  first  transmuwen  in  a  stoon,  Chaucer 
Tr.  &^  Ci:  IV.  467.] 

TRANSMOGRIFY,  V.  In  ,i;r«.  dial,  and  colloq.  use  in 
Sc.  Eng.  and  Amcr.  Also  in  forms  thransniognify, 
thransmogrify  e.Yks.'  ;  transniogerefy  Dcv.' ;  trans- 
mogrivy  Brks.' ;  transmorgorify  Nrf. ;  transmugrify 
Sc.   (Jam.)   Pem.  1.  To   change ;    to   metaniorphozc, 

transform  in  appearance. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  He  imagined  at  that  instant  his  Caput  transmogrified 
into  an  egg-shell,  Mn^o/iVo  (ed.  1836)  11.  Ayr.  See  Social  life 
and  Glee  sit  down,  All  joyous  and  unthinking,  Till,  quite  trans- 
mugrify'd,  they're  grown  Debauchery  and  Drinking,  Burns  Add. 
to  Unco  Gitid  (1786)  st.  5.  Dmf.  The  tenant  wad  be  transmogrified 
intill  the  owner.  Paton  Castltbiacs  (1898)  145.  n.Cy.  (J.'W.), 
e.'Yks.'  w.Yks.'  Used  as  a  threat.  '  I'll  transmogrify  thee,'  I'll 
give  thee  such  a  beating  as  will  change  thy  appearance.  Lan. 
Aw  fust  transmogrified  this  house  into  an  hotel,  Staton  Three 
Graces,^.  s.Lan.'  Chs.' A  jobbing  tailor  offered  to  transmogrify 
all  my  carpets  when  I  was  removing  to  a  new  house  ;  meaning 
that  he  would  alter  them  to  suit  the  new  rooms.  nw.D-r.',  Not.', 
Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.^3  Brks.'  Bdf.  Batchelor  Anal.  Ei:g.  Lang. 
(1809)  146.  Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  Nrf.  Tiie  hull  [whole]  thing's  got 
transmorgorified,  Patterson  Man  and  Nal.  (1895)  77.  Ess.  He's 
quoite  transmogrified,  Clark  J.Noakes  (1839)  st.  19  ;  Ess.',  Sus.'. 
Hmp.',  Dev.',  Cor.^  [Thou  art  so  transmographied  .  .  .  that  thou 
mought  rob  thy  own  mother  without  fear  of  information,  Smollett 
Count  Falhoin  (1754)  xxiv.  Slang.  No  art  can  transmogrify  truth, 
Tom  Crib's  Memorial  (1819)  25.] 

Hence  Transmogrification,  sb.  a  change  of  appearance; 
a  metamorphosis  ;  a  transformation. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  In  the  transmogrification  that  had  come  oure 
them  a'  he  could  get  naebody  to  hearken  to  his  story.  Service 
Notandums  (1B90)  31.  Dmf.  The  transmogrification  has  begun, 
Paton  Casllebraes  (1898)  198.  w.Yks.  I  nivver  believed  i'  trans- 
moggerification  afoar,  Yksruan.  Comic  Ann.  (1879)  29.  [Amer. 
If  there  aint  a  transmogrification  it's  a  pity,  Sam  Slick  Clockmakcr 
(1836)  ist  S.  xxiii.] 
2.  To  surprise  ;  to  astonish  greatly.     Brks.'  3.  To 

transport,  esp.  used  of  a  cruel  method  of  liilling  toads  ; 
sec  below. 

s  Pem.  'Any  'mount  of  toads  knockin'  about,  let's  transmugrify 
some  of  am."  A  long  piece  of  narrow  board  balanced  on  a  gate 
or  anything  by  way  of  a  lever,  on  one  end  of  which  the  toad  is 
placed,  whilst  the  other  is  hit  hard  with  a  heavy  pole,  thus  giving 
the  toad  a  surge  into  the  air  (W.M.M.). 

TRANSMUE,  see  Transmew. 

TRANSOM,  sb.  Chs.  Wor.  Soni.  Also  written  tran- 
sitmse.Wor.'w.Som.'   [tra'nsam,  treenssm.]   A  technical 


term  :  the  cross-piece  of  wood  which  supports  the  log  on 
a  saw-pit ;  a  spare  support  thrown  across  the  pit.  Chs.', 
se.Wor.',  w.Som.'  Ilence  Back-transom,  sb.  a  spare 
'  transom '  always  kept  under  the  log  for  safety.     Chs.' 

TRANSPORT,  v.  and  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  v.  An  eccle- 
siastical term  :  to  transfer  a  minister  from  one  charge  to 
another. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  The  Reverend  D.  C.  is  transported  from  Glasgow 
to  Edinburgh,  Mitchell  Scollic.  (1799^  80.  Sh.I.  Held  out  to  him 
hopes  of  being  'transported'  later  on  to  some  better  living  on  the 
mainland,  Willcock  Sli.  Minister  (iSgq)  22.  Ayr.  The  Presbytery 
of  Ayr  had  found  that  Mr.  Young  'ought  not  to  be  transported,' 
Kdgar  Old  Church  Life  (1886)  II.  295. 

Hence  (i)  Transportable,  ffrfy.  entitled  to,  or  capable 
of,  transference  from  one  ecclesiastical  charge  to  another; 

(2)  Transportation, s6.  transference  from  one  ecclesiastical 
charge  to  another. 

(i )  Rnf.  That  Mr.  Lang's  relation  should  be  declared  to  Craw- 
ford-John, and  likewise  upon  a  call  [he]  be  transportable,  Wodrow 
Corres.  (1709-31)  I.  9,  ed.  1843.  (2)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Obliged 
two  ininisteis  to  remove  to  other  parishes  by  transportation, 
'Willcock  S/i.  Minii/er  (1897)  21.  Per.  They  were  grieved  at 
their  hearts  of  his  transportation,  and  that  they  hoped  he  would 
return  again  to  occupy  his  own  place,  Maidment  Spottiswoode 
Miscelt.  (1844-5)  II.  287.  Ayr.  Edgar  ib. 
2.  sb.  A  minister  transferred  from  one  ecclesiastical 
charge  to  another. 

Rnf.  There  were  but  four  transports  in  the  Assembly,  WoDROW 
Cones.  (1709-31)  I.  5,  ed.  1843. 

TRANT,  V.  Wal.  Bdf.  Ilrt.  Hnt.  w.Cy.  Wil.  Dor.  Som. 
Also  in  form  traunt   Som.     [traent,  trant.]  1.  To 

move  goods  ;  to  carr^'  goods,  as  a  carrier.     Wil.',  Dor.' 

Hence  Tranter  or  Traunter,  sb.  (1)  a  carrier  ;  (2)  obs., 
a  hawker  of  fish  ;  (3)  a  corn-factor ;  (4)  v.  to  act  as  a 
carrier. 

(i)  Hnt.  Ellis  Pronunc.  (1889)  V.  212.  w.Cy.  Lawk-a-massy, 
tranter!  15c  us  like  vor  to  be  snowed  up?  Hare  Broken  Arcs 
(1898)199.  'Wil.'  Dor.  Reuben,  by  vocation 'a  tranter,' Hardy 
Greenwd.  Tree  (1872)  ii  ;  Dor.'  Som.  The  new  parson  .  .  .  had 
sent  on  a  parcel  bv  the  tranter,  Raymond  Love  and  Quiet  Life 
(18941  52.     e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  1,1873).     (2)  Wal.  Blount  (1681). 

(3)  Bdf.  Batchelor  Anal.  Eng.  Lang.  (i8og)  145.  Hrt.  The 
word  'traunter'  I  take  to  mean  any  persoji  that  buys  wheat  in 
sacks  to  sell  again  in  sacks,  Ellis  Mod.  Husb.  (1750)  IV.  ii.  Hnt. 
Ellis  Pronunc.  (iSSg'i  'V.  212.  (,4)  Som.  'full  be  the  ruination  o' 
tranterin',  Raymond  Love  and  Quiet  Life  (1894)  26. 

2.  Obs.  To  let  out  a  cart  or  wagon  on  hire.  Dor.  (W.C. 
c.  1750).  Hence  (i)  Tranting-cart,  sb.  a  cart  let  out  on 
hire ;  (2)  Traunter,  sb.  one  who  lets  a  horse  and  cart  out 
on  hire. 

(i)  Dor.  (W.C.  c.  1750).  2)  Som.  Traunters  seldom  get  rich, 
Marshall  Reviezv  (1818)  II.  509. 

[Cp.  MDu.  traii/cii,  to  goe  lazely,  softly,  or  a  soft  pace 
(He.xhaji).] 

TRANTERY,  sb.  Obs.  Hrf.  Money  raised  by  fines 
on  ale-sellers  and  victuallers  for  breaking  the  assize  of 
bread  and  ale. 

At  Luston  and  other  manors,  esp.  those  belonging  to  the 
Bishoprick  of  Hereford  (K.). 

TRANTLE,  56.'  Sc.  Also  written  trantel  Lnk. 
[tra'ntl.]  1.  pi.  Trifling  or  superstitious  observances. 
(Jam.)  2.  pi.  Useless  trifles;  articles  of  small  value; 
odds  and  ends;  accoutrements.  Cf  trankliment,trantlum. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  I  juist  bade  the  Muse  lea  her  trantels  ahint  her, 
Hamilton  Poems  (1865)  293.     Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

Hence  Trantle-bole  or  -hole,  sb.  a  hole  in  which 
'  trantles '  are  deposited. 

Gall.  Tliere  are  generally  boles  or  holes  about,  where  broken 
horse-shoon,  iron  nits,  auld  spikes,  and  clicks  be  thrown ;  these 
are  termed  trantle-boles.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824) ;  (Jam.) 

3.  pi.  Children's  toys.    s.Lth.  (Jam.) 

TRANTLE,   sb.'^  and   v.      Obs.  or  obsol.      Sc.    (Jam.) 

1.  sb.   A  trundle  ;  the  sound  made  by  the  movement  of 

trundling.     Cf.  trundle,  sb.'^     Cld.       2.  A  deep  rut  made 

by  a  wheel  ;  gcii.  in  phr.  the  Iriindle  of  the  w/ieel.     Ags. 

3.  V.  To  trundle ;   to  roll  along ;  to  make  a  noise  with 

rolling  along.    Cld. 
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TRANTLIN,  ppl.  adj.  and  sb.     Sc.  Cum.     Also  in  form 
trantlan  Cum.'*     [tra'ntlin,  -an.]        1.  ppl.  adj.  Trifling, 
useless.         Cum.' I.aal  Iranll.Tn' jobs  and  things  ;  Cum.* 
2.  s6./i/.  Articles  of  little  vakie.'trnntles' (q.v.).  Sc.(Jam.) 

TRANTLUM,  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Also  in  forms  tranklum, 
tiantaluni  Sc. ;  trantlem  Cum.*  ;  trantlooni  Sc.  [tra'nt- 
lam.]  A  useless  or  valueless  trifle;  a  trinket;  a  toy; 
gear;  odds  and  ends;  gen.  used  in  pi.  Also  used  alliib. 
Cf.  trantle,  s6.' 

Sc.  I  Jam.  Siipfl.)  Abd.  He  hads  his  trinkets  to  the  light,  .  . 
They  finger  at  the  tranllims  lang,  Keith  Farnin's  Ha'  (1774)  st. 
29.  s.Sc.  Tak  up  tliis  bit  trantalum  o'  a  thing  till  him,  Wilson 
Tales  (1836I  III.  78.  Rnf.  Pals,  pans,  trantlooms,  and  stools, 
Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  19.  Kcb.  lie  . .  .ordert  his  men  taegang 
at  yince  an'  pu  the  thack  alV  the  hoosean'  fling  theirtranklums  cot 
o'the  door,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (190O  379.  Cum.*  T'play  actor 
went  oot  wid  his  trantlems  an'  Dinah  saw  him  neah  mair, 
IV.  C.  T.  H.  (1893I  10,  col.  3   s.v.  Trantlements). 

TRANTY,  adj.  Obs.  N.Cy.'^  Of  a  child  :  forward, 
wise  beyond  his  years. 

TRAP,  si.'  Sc.  Also  written  trapp  Sh.  I.  [trap.]  A 
ladder ;  a  movable  flight  of  steps ;  also  in  comp.  "Trap-stair. 

Sc.  (Jam.")  Sh.I.  I  cam'  in  an'  set  da  trapp  ta  geng  apo'  da 
laaft,  Sh.  News  (June  10,  1899'!.  ne.Sc.  Pointing  to  a  trap  stair 
he  motioned  Mr.  Love  and  Donald  to  ascend  to  the  loft.  Green 
Gordoithaveii  (1887)  114.  Frf.  Had  climbed  up  the  trap-stair,  and 
was  busy  potterin'  aboot,  Wiliock  Roselly  E)uis  (1886)  29,  ed. 
1889.     Fif.  CoLViLLE  I'ernatuhu- (iSgg)  17. 

[Cp.  Swed.  Irappa,  a  stair  (Widecren).] 

TRAP,  i6.*  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  short  hill.     (Hall.) 

TRAP,  sb.^  and  z'.'  Van  dial,  and  colloq.  uses  in  Sc. 
Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  in  form  thrap  Ir.  e.Yks.' 
s.Lan.';  pp.  trapted  Nhb.  [trap,  traep.]  1.  sh.  In 
comp.  (i)  "Trap-bittle,  a  small  bat  used  in  the  game  of 
trap-ball ;  (2)  -creel,  a  basket  used  for  catching  lobsters, 
&c.  ;  (3)  -door,  a  frame-door  in  a  pit ;  an  air-door  ;  also 
used  attrib.  \  (4)  -house,  ?a  loft,  access  to  which  is  gained 
by  a  trap-door ;  (5)  -pit,  see  below  ;  (6)  -stick,  (a\  a  small 
straight  leg  of  equal  dimensions  throughout ;  [b)  in  phr. 
to  say  ti-apslick(s,  an  expression  used  with  regard  to  any- 
thing done  in  a  short  time  ;  (c)  to  shoot  into  the  air  by 
means  of  a  lever. 

(i)  Dor.'  (2)  Fif.  A  considerable  quantity  of  lobsters  and  crab? 
or  partons  I'and  sometimes  a  few  cray- or  crawfish)  are  taken  with 
trap-creels  let  down  into  the  sea  upon  the  rocks  near  the  shore, 
Slalist.  Ace.  XVI.  516  (Jam).  13  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson 
Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (i888\  (4)  Dev.  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892)  (s.v. 
Ouze).  (5)  Elg.  Reckless  man,  who  .  .  .  Revell'd  in  hell's  trap- 
pit— drinking,  Blackhall  Lays  (1849I  84.  (6,  «^  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.' 
lb)  Ir.  While  j'ou'd  be  sayin'  thrapsticks,  they  had  the  poor  boy, 
Kennedy  Fireside  Stoiies  (1870)  95.  Don.  While  ye'd  be  sayin' 
'thrapsticks'  I  had  the  eggs  ^ucktd,  Harper's  Mag.  (Jan,  igoi) 
326.  Lan.  It  ud  ha'  pummelled  'em  o"  to  spoon-mate  bi  one  could 
ha  said  Irapstick,  Brierlev  A  Day  Out  (1859)  41.  s.Lan.'  Aw'll 
do  it  afore  theaw  con  say  trapstick.  {c)  s.Chs. '  A  common  sport 
among  boys  is  '  trap-stickin'  a  tooad.'  A  piece  of  wood  is  balanced 
on  a  stump  or  stone,  and  a  toad  is  placed  upon  one  end  of  it ;  the 
other  end  is  then  struck  sharply,  and  the  unhappy  toad  is  jerked 
up  many  yards  into  the  air,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  onlookers. 

2.  A  trap-door  ;  a  hatch. 

Per.  Meg  .  .  .  closed  the  trap,  an'  took  the  steps  away,  Hali- 
burton  Dunbar  (1895I  loi.  Der.  We  mun  get  out  to  th'  open  at 
th'  back, — there's  a  trap  o'  wattled  ash  aside  o'  Ploughin',  Gil- 
christ IVillowbrake  ( 1898I  6. 

3.  A  ventilating  door  in  a  pit.  N.Cy.'  Hence  Trapper, 
sb.  a  boy  employed  to  attend  to  the  trap-doors  of  a  mine. 

N.Cy.'.  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dar.  Greenwell  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1849I. 
Dur.  (J.J.B.) 

4.  The  part  of  a  screen  which  prevents  the  coals  when 
emptied  out  of  the  tub  from  rushing  down  into  the  wagon. 
Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1888).  5.  //.  A  salt- 
making  term  :  see  below. 

Chs.'  The  holes  in  the   floor  between  the  hothouses  and  the 
lofts,  up  which  holes  the  lumps  are  put. 
6.   Obs.  A  foot-bridge. 

Bdf.  (K.);  A  small  bridge,  formed  of  a  plank  laid  across  a  ditch, 
Batchelor  Anal.  Fug.  Lang.  (1809)  145. 


7.  Fig.  The  mouth. 

w.Yks.  Tha  can  shut  thi  trap  quick,  lad,  S.NOWDEN  ll'eb  oj 
Weaver  (1896/  iv ;  Leeds  A/ere.  Siippt.  (June  10,  1888}.  Lan. 
Thee  keep  thi  trap  shut.  Wood  Hum.  Stretches,  4  ;  Shut  thy  trap, 
fayther,  Staton  /iays  Loomiuary  (c.  1861)  90.  Som.  A  quartern 
loaf  'ad  put  into  hcs  trap,  Agkikler  Rhymes  (187a)  11. 

8.  A  contemptuous  term  applied  to  anything  old  or 
worn  out. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.^  w.Yks.'  An  old  trap,  an  ewe,  or  a  worn-out 
animal.  [Amer.  I'll  bate  high  there  hain't  a  flake  o'  paint  left  on 
to  the  blame'  ol'  trap,  Cent.  Mag.    Sept.  1902    701. J 

9.  A  break  in  the  threads  of  a  warp;  a  faulty  place  in 
woven  cloth. 

w.Yks.  F.re  the  loom  ceases  its  motion,  what  is  technically 
termed  a  'trap'  has  occurred.  .  .  A  large  number  of 'ends'  are 
broken,  and  must  be  tied  neatly  together  again  one  by  one  before 
the  work  can  proceed,  Burnley  Biadford  Life  (1872)  197:  w.Yks.* 
In  weaving,  when  they  break  a  lot  of  threads  close  to  the  cloth, 
so  that  ihey  cannot  be  '  piecened,'  it  is  usually  called  a  trap;  and 
the  bad  place  in  the  cloth  which  is  the  consequence  is  also  a  trap. 
Lan.  He  stons  noane  gawpin  at  a  float  or  thrap,  Clegc  Sketches 
( 1895)  232.     s  Lan.' 

10.  A  conveyance  of  any  description  on  springs  ;  in  geti. 
colloq.  use.     Also  used  allrib. 

Abd.  The  rig-oot  o'  his  shall  an'  trap,  Abd.  Wily.  Free  Press 
(Aug.  18,  igoo).  Lth.  We  both  jumped  from  the  trap,  Lumsden 
Sheep  head  (1892)  204.  Gall.  Any  gig,  wagonette,  &c.  (A.W.) 
Ir.  I'd  have  a  horse  and  trap  for  you,  Bodkin  Shillelagh  (1902) 
121.  Nhb.  He  would  have  come  out  when  the  trap  stopped, 
Graham  Red  Scaur  (1896)  258.  Cum.  A  very  common  word  in 
use  now.  Only  lately  introduced  since  all  kinds  of  spring  vehicles 
have  become  so  common  (M.P.).  Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  In  the 
middle  of  the  j'ard  stood  a  smart  yellow  dog-cart. . . '  Thot's  a  new 
trap,  thot  is.'  Loiignwii's  Mag.  (Aug.  1895)  401.  nw.Der.',  Not.'* 
Lei.'  A  two-wheeled,  one-horse  vehicle  on  springs.  War.*® 
s.Oxf.  Had  hired  a  'light  trap'  to  take  them  to  the  nearest  rail- 
way station.  Rosemary  Chilleriis  (1895)  180.  Brks.  Hayden 
Round  our  nil.  (1901)  88.  w.Sus.  'E  drives  up  in  his  trap, 
Gordon  I'ill.  and  Doctor  (1897)  246.  w.Cy.  I  haven't  been 
pleasuring  in  a  trap  since  'lection  time,  Cornh.  Mag.  (Apr.  1895) 
396.  n.Wil.  Jefferies  Amaryllis  (1887I  43.  Dor.  Jim  Fry's 
'  trap '  halted  outside  the  little  garden-gate,  Francis  Pastorals 
^1901)  221.  Dev.  Morti.mer  /K.  Moors  (1895)  209.  nw.Dev.' 
Any  light  two-wheeled  vehicle,  such  as  a  market-carl,  a  White- 
chapel  dog-cart,  &'C.  It  is  occasionally  applied  to  spring  vehicles 
generally.  Cor.*  A  light  two-wheeled  spring  cart.  [Amer.  Drags 
and  smart  traps  galore  at  the  meets,  Bradley  Virginia  (1897')  71.] 

11.  V.  To  catch,  lay  hold  of;  to  seize,  claim. 

Sc.  In  play.  '  I  trap  you  '  (Jam.).  Lth.  When  one  finds  any- 
thing, if  there  be  others  present  he  cries  out  '  I  trap  this,'  by 
which  he  means  to  exclude  the  rest  from  any  share  of  what  is 
found  (Jam.).  Nhb.  Ye've  heard  o'  the  w.-iy  aa  trapted  little 
Cantie  Joe  ?  Rhys  Fiddler  0/ Came  (1896)  274. 

12.  A  school  term :  to  take  another's  place  in  class  by 
answering  a  question  he  has  missed. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  If  they'd  daur  to  trap  an'  pass.  They  wad 
catch't  frae  Leezie  Sliaw,  Wardrop  J.  Mathison  (1881)  117. 
Gall.  Kit  had  won  his  way  to  the  top  by  dint  of  correct  spelling 
and  '  trapping '  in  the  reading  lesson,  Crockett  Kit  Kennedy 
(1899)87. 

Hence  Trapper,  sb.  one  who  corrects  another  in  class 
and  gains  his  place. 

Lnk.  1  was  renowned  as  a  trapper.  Fraser  IVhaups  (1895)  37. 

13.  To  jerk  into  the  air  by  means  of  a  lever  ;  to  cause  to 
fall  b)'  the  sudden  giving  way  of  support,  or  the  tilting  of 
that  which  supports. 

s.Chs.'  A  common  sport  among  boys  is  'trappin'  a  tooad.' 
w.Som.' '  I  must  have  a  better  scaffold  ;  I  baint  gwain  up  there  vor 
Iv)  be  a-trapped  like  a  toad,  and  vail  down  and  break  my  neck.' 
A  very  favourite  amusement  for  cruel  boys  is  to  trap  a  toad.  A 
straight  piece  of  wood  is  laid  upon  some  support,  so  that  a  part 
projects  over  the  edge,  the  toad  is  then  placed  at  the  other  or 
long  end  of  the  lever  thus  made,  a  blow  with  something  heavy  is 
then  given  on  the  projecting  end,  which  causes  the  toad  to  be 
thrown  perpendicularly  to  a  great  height. 

14.  To  pinch,  nip,  squeeze  ;  to  crush,  bruise. 

n.Cy.  Hall.)  n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.*  I  got  my  finger  trapp'd  in  the 
door  ;  n.Yks.*,  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  w.Yk».'  Dunnot  trap  my  finger; 
w.Yks.**,  Der.'  n.Lin.'  Oor  Jim  hed  trapp'd  his  finger  e'  th' 
staable  door. 
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TRAP,  sb*  and  v.^  Var.  dial,  and  colloq.  uses  in  Sc. 
Irel.  and  Eng.  Also  in  form  thrap  Don.  e.Yks.'  [trap, 
traep.]  1.  sb.pl.  Personal  belongings,  baggage;  goods, 
tools,  furniture.     In  ge>t.  colloq.  use. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Ir.  One  fine  mornin'  off  me  gentleman  sets  wi'  his 
traps,  Bullock  Pfls/ora/s  (1901)  113.  n.Cy.  (J.W.)  Wm.  Pack 
up  till  traps  an'  be  off  (B.K.).  n.Yks.*,  e.Yks.'  w.Yks  He  shut 
t'clock  case,  hiz  traps  sam'd  up,  an  aht  a  t'door  full  sooin  wor  he, 
Tom  Tkeddlehoyle  Bairnsla  Ann.  (1859)  48;  w.Yks.i  Lan. 
Bring  your  traps  with  you  to  stop  a  few  days.  He  sold  all  his 
traps  and  left  the  neighbourhood  (S.W.).  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.', 
m.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  nw.Der.',  Not.',  Lei.'  War.  Told  him  to  pack 
up  his  traps  and  go,  B'ham  Gazette  (Sept.  12,  1899)  ;  War.^^ 
s.Pem.  Jimmy  Skirms  is  moving  hause,  a  got  a  lot  of  traps  to 
shift  (W.M.M.).  Oxf.  Let's  put  up  our  traps  and  go  (CO.). 
Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  Nrf.  Get  your  traps  ready,  Forbes  Odd  Fish 
(1901)  187.  e.Sus.  Holloway.  Dor.'  A  putten  on  our  woldest 
traps,  igo.  Som.  You  were  ej-eing  the  few  traps,  Raymond  J\Ien 
o'  Mendip  (1898)  ix.  Dev.  '  What  traps  had  you  ' '  '  I'm  darned 
ef  I  knaw.  They  wuz  put  up  in  a  little  box,'  Hewett  Pens.  Sp. 
(1893).  Colloq.  Cuttle,  are  these  here  j'our  traps?  Dickens 
Dombey  '  1848)  xxxix. 
2.  V.  To  deck,  decorate. 

Fif.  Tennant  Anster  (1812)  34,  ed.  1871.  Don.  Everything  was 
thrapped  out  in  solid  goold,  Hacmanus  Cliini.  Coi)iers  (1899)  94. 

TRAP,  TRAPAS(S,  see  Trape,  Trapes. 

TRAPE,  V.  and  sb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Not.  Lin.  Nhp. 
e.An.  Ken.  Sus.  Som.  Dev.  Also  in  forms  traep  Wm.  ; 
trap  Dev.' ;  trawp  s.Not. ;  trope  Nhp.*  e.An.'  [trep, 
treap.]  1.  v.    To  tramp,  trudge  ;   to  walk  heavily  or 

wearily.     See  Trapes,  1. 

s.Not.  A've  bin  lanpin'  an'  trawpin'  up  an'  down  the  road  all 
day  long  (J.P.K.).  Dev.'  'Twas  j'ou  trapping  auver  head,  was 
it?   14.     [Skinner  (1671).] 

2.  To  walk  in  a  slovenly  manner,  esp.  with  the  dress 
trailing;  to  walk  through  mud. 

Cum.'  Wra.  A  covetous  man  trapes  to  the  kirk-garth,  Hutton 
Brmi  New  IVark  (1785)  1.  189.  sw.Lin.'  Nrf.  To  be  trapen  about 
when  it  smurs  of  rain,  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  60. 
Suf.  I  een't  a  goin  trapen  throu  tlie  slush  all  that  way  (M.E.R.). 

3.  To  wander,  saunter ;  to  walk  aimlessly  or  idly. 

Wm.  A  .  .  .  traept  aboot  a  top  at  Grae  Moss  fer  ooai'S  an  ooars, 
Spec.  Dial.  (1885)  pt.  iii.  8.  w.Yks. =,  sw.Lin.',  e.An.'  Ess. 
Monthly  Mag.  (1814)  I.  498;  Ess.',  Ken.  (G.B.^  n.Dev.  'A  trap'th 
wi'  thick  stayhoppin  vixen.  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell  (1867)  St.  88. 

4.  Of  clothes  :  to  trail  along  the  ground  ;  to  drag  in 
the  mud. 

e.An.'  Her  gown  trapes  after  her  on  the  floor;  e.An.^  A 
slatternly  woman  whose  *  things '  trape  on  tlie  ground.  Nrf. 
Cozens-Hardv  Broad  Nrf.  (18931  27.  Sus.'  Her  gown  trapes 
along  the  floor.  w.Som.'  Applied  only  to  clothing  or  the  like. 
'  Keep  in  the  tail  o'  your  gurt  coat,  eens  he  mid-n  trapy  'pon  the 
wheel.'     '  Her  coats  trapud  every  step  her  tookt.' 

5.  sb.  A  long,  disagreeable  walk. 
Nhp.'  What  a  i^ne  long  trope  I've  had. 
TRAPE,  see  Threap. 

TRAPES,  V.  and  sb.  In  gi'ii.  dial,  and  colloq.  use  in  Sc. 
Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  written  traips  Cum.' ;  traipse 
n.Yks.=  Lan.  Stf  Der.»  nw.Der.'  Not.  w.Wor.'  se.Wor.' 
Hrf.2  Glo.  Mid.  Hmp.  Wil.'  Dor.  Som. ;  traypse  w.Yks. 
Chs.'  Dor.;  and  in  forms  thrapes  Ir.  e.Yks.';  thrapse 
Ir.  e.Yks.  ;  traapes  Lin. ;  traapse  Cor.* ;  traaypess 
Brks.' ;  traipassDer.'' nw.Der.' ;  traipess  s.Not. ;  traipse 
Amer.;  traipsey  Wil.' ;  traipsy  Cum.' ;  trapas  w.Yks.^; 
trapassn.Lin.' Sus.;  trapess  Chs.^  Lin.';  trapesy  Cum." 
Amer. ;  trapez  Sc.  Der.  Brks. ;  trapse  Cum.'  Wm.  Yks. 
I. Ma.  Stf.'  Der.  Lin.  Wor.  Shr.'*  e.An.*  Nrf.  Suf  Sun 
Dev.^  Cor.';  trapsy  Nhb.  ;  trapus  n.Yks.*  s.Lan.'; 
trapze  Sur. ;  trawpse  s.Not.;  treyapse  I.W.'*;  tripse 
s.Wor.     [trips,  tresps ;   tri'pss,  trea'pas.]  1.  v.  To 

trudge,  tramp,  to  go  on  foot ;  to  walk  heavily  or  wearily, 
to  plod  along. 

e.Ltli.  Oor  folk  wad  come  trapezin  up  the  brae.  Hunter  /. 
Jnwick  (1895)  13.  Ir.  I  thrapsed  off  up  to  the  House,  Barlow 
Bogland  iiB^a'i  36,  ed.  1893.  e.Yks.  Nicholson  Flk.  Sp.  (1889) 
85  ;  e.Yks.'  D'ye  think  Ah  sail  ha  nowt  ti  deeah  I  heaven  bud 
thrapesin  aboot  efther  hor?  w.Yks.  (J.W. ),  s.Lan.'  Not.  I'm  not 
going  to  traipse  through  the  market  looking  for  them  (W.H.S.); 


Not'  s.Not. .  She's  trawpsed  all  the  town  ower  begging  for 
work  (J.P.K.).  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.l,  Lei.',  War.^,  w.Wor.'  Shr.'  'E 
wuz  trapsing  alung  o'er  the  follow  as  if  e'd  neither  lost  nur  won. 
Hrf.2  s.Pem.  I  had  to  trapes  all  over  the  town  afore  I  could  sell 
my  things  {W.M.M.).  Glo.'  Suf.  I'm  not  a-going  to  trapse  right 
up  there  (S.J.^.  Ess.  I  ain't  going  to  begin  trapesin'  about  on  the 
land  now,  Burmester  Jo/in  Lott  (1901)  15.  Sur.  I  must  needs 
trapze  up  here  from  t'village  with  these  mucky  things,  Bickley 
Siir.  Hills  (1890)  I.  i.  Wil.  As  for  the  gip  who  was  stabbed, 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  it;  she  '  traipsed '  off  with  the  rest, 
Jefferies  Gt.  Estate  (1880)  iv.  n.Wil.  (E.H.G.)  Dor.  I  can 
mind  the  day  because  they  all  had  to  traypse  up  to  the  vestry. 
Hardy  Madding  Crowd  (1874)  viii.  Som.  She  must  needs  traipse 
across  the  ground  at  last  to  hurry  up  the  laggards,  Raymond  No 
Soul  (1899')  27.  Dev.  'E  goed  hoff  so  'ard's  'e  cude  trapse  'long 
the  Princetown  Road,  Phillpotts  Dartmoor  Way  (1B96)  160. 
Cor.  If  you  think  'tis  for  the  sake  of  a  twiddling  sixteen  shilling 
a  week  that  I  trapse  all  these  miles  every  day,  '  Q.'  Ship  of  Stars 
(1899)  194.  [Amer.  ..Final  e  pronounced.  The  word  has  a  good 
use  in  Jersey  ;  no  idea  of  '  slackness '  is  attached  to  it,  Dial.  Notes 
(1896)  I.  334.] 

2.  To  walk  in  an  untidy,  slovenly  manner,  esp.  with  the 
dress  trailing  ;  to  walk  through  mud  or  snow  ;  to  tread 
about  with  dirty  boots. 

Gall.  And  me  trapesin'  in  a  gown  like  this,  Crockett  Cleg 
A'e/Zv  (1896)  109.  Cum.'",  n.Yks.  (R.B.)  m. Yks.'  Frequent  in 
angry  talk.  w.Yks.  The  use  of  the  word  implies  censure.  Banks 
li'kfld.  XVds.  (iSes).  ne.Lan.'  Chs.  Wet  or  snowy  weather 
gi\'es  to  this  word  almost,  if  not  wholly,  its  peculiar  significance, 
S/ira/ (1879)  I.  168;  Chs.'S  s.Chs.i  I'd  sey  if  I  couldna  do 
withait  trapesin'  off  to  Maupas  of  a  reeny  neight  like  this.  I  tell 
y6  once  for  aw,  I  wunner  ha'  yi>  trapesin'  o'er  my  cleean  floors. 
s.Stf.  Do'  yo'  come  traipsin'  wheer  I've  claned,  Pinnock  Blk.  Cy. 
Ann.  (iBgs").  Der.  (H.R.),  Not.a,  s.Not.  (J.P.K.)  Lin.  The  gell 
was  as  howry  a  trollope  as  iver  traapes'd  i'  the  squad,  Tennyson 
Owd  Rod  (1889I;  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  When  iver  it's  mucky,  boath 
you  an'  th'  dogs  is  sewer  to  begin  trapassin'  in  an'  oot  o'  th'  hoose. 
se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  sw.Lin.'  She  goes  trapesing  in  and  out  in  the 
wet,  Lei.'  Nhp.'  There  she  goes  trapesing  along.  War.*3 
m.  Wor.  Don't  come  trapsing  in  here  with  your  dirty  feet !  (J.C.) 
w.Wor.'  s.Wor.  Look  at  them  children  a  tripesing  home  in  all 
this  wet,  PoRSON  Quaint  IJ'ds.  (1875)  29.  se.Wor.'  I  wunt  'ave 
yu  a  traipsin'  in  an'  out  o'  this  'ere  kitchin  look.  Shr.';  Shr.* 
Trapesing  in  and  out  of  the  wet.  Hrf.*  Glo.  I  know  what  a 
mess  wet  traipsing  feet  makes  in  a  house,  Gissing  Viil.  Hampden 
( iBgol  II  iii ;  Glo.',  Oxf.'  Brks.  You  had  best ...  not  go  trapesin' 
through  the  snow  to  Selwood,  Hayden  Thatched  Cottage  (1902) 
24.  Bdf.  Children  are  exhorted  '  not  to  go  trapesing  in  and  out, 
smothering  the  house  with  dirt'  (J.W.B.).  w.Mid.  What  d'yer 
want  to  traipse  all  through  that  mud  for?  (W.P.M.)  Ess.  I  hate 
to  see  Sich  trapesin'  through  the  dart,  Clark  /.  Noakes  (1839)  st. 
52.  Sur.',  Sus.'  Hmp.  Trapesing  through  the  archard  grass. 
Gray  Heart  of  Storm  (1891)  II.  184.  LW.i  Zee  how  she  goos 
treyapsun  along  ;  I.W.*,  Wil.'  Som.  When  he's  a  traipsen  in  the 
mud,  Raymond  Gent.  Upcott  (18^3)  118.  w.Som.'  I  baint  gwain 
to  trapesy  thick  way,  and  get  up  to  my  ass  in  mucks.  Dev.  Zo'er 
'ad  til  trapsee  'ome  in  tha  dark  b'  'erzel,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892) 
(s.v.  Tearing).  n.Dev.  And  ma'  be  net  trapesee  hum  avore  the 
desk,  E.vni.  5foW.  (1746)  I.  200.  Cor.';  Cor.*  Traapseing  about 
in  the  mud. 

Hence  Trapesed,  ppl.  adj.  draggled,  dirty ;  ^g.  poverty- 
stricken. 

Chs.'  s.Chs.'  A  woman  with  dirty  garments  was  called  'a 
poor  trapes't  thing.' 

3.  To  wander,  saunter,  stroll ;  to  go  aimlessly  or  fruit- 
lessly about ;  to  gad  about  ;  to  flaunt. 

Sc.  What  for,  pray,  may  you  two  be  trapesing  together  here  ? 
Keith  Lisbeth  ,1894)  xx.  Per.  Where,  in  the  name  of  all  that's 
wonderful,  are  j'ou  trapezing  to  at  this  hour  of  the  morning  ? 
Cleland  Inchbracken  (1883)  22,  ed.  1887.  Ir.  Your  father's 
ragin'  ...  at  you  thrapesin'  off  that  way.  Barlow  Shamrock 
(1901)  278.  Nhb.  Ye've  mair  time  nor  Ah  hev  to  gan  trapsying 
aboot,  Clare  Z.of«  q/insi  (1890)  I.  169.  Cum.'"  Wm.  Lasses 
et's  olas  trapsen  oot  et  neets  is  nivver  nowt  thowt  on,  Taylor 
Sketches  (1882)  17.  n.Yks.  (R.B.) :  n.Yks.';  n.Yks.*  Going 
traipsing  about  like  a  beggar  without  a  parish  ;  n.Yks."  e.Yks. 
You'd  be  a  sight  better  in  yer  own  coontry  .  .  .  than  trapesing  off 
to  them  foreign  lands.  Flit  Sc  Ko  Siiddaby  Fewster,  226.  w.Yks. 
Hlf.v.  Courier  (]u\y  ■3,  1897);  w.Yks.*  Lan.  That's  all  I  get  by 
traipsing  off  arter  convents,  Francis  Daughter  of  Soil  {i&g$)  96; 
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Lan.',  n. Lan.',  ne.Lan.'  I. Ma.  You  arc  trapsing  around  Ballure 
and  letting  that  poor  girl  take  notions,  Caink  Alanxtnaii  (1894) 
pt.  1.  i.  Stf.'  Der.  There's  ugly  trapezin'  mawthers  o'  gals, 
OuiDA  Puck  (cd.  1901)  vi  ;  Der.^,  nw.Der.'  Not.  It's  no  night  to 
be  tr.iipsiii'  back'ards  and  for'ards  i'  th'  road,  Prior  Forest  Flk. 
(1901)  121.  Lin.  Sho  trapass'd  up  and  down  the  walks,  Brown 
Poems  (1890)  83  ;  Lin.',  n.Lin,'  sw.Lin.'  I  never  knowed  a 
woman  go  trapesing  about  like  yon.  War. '3,  shr.^  s.Peni, 
Laws  LillU  Eng.  (1888)  421.  Oxf.>  Look  at  that  gret  gal 
a-trapes'n  about  the  strits  ;  'er  ought  to  be  at  sarvice.  Brks.' 
w.Mid.  I  couldn't  find  'im  although  1  bin  traipsing  all  the  way 
over  to  Staines  arter  'im  (W.P.M.).  Ess.  She'll  never  do  no 
good  trapesing  about  at  home  like  that  (F.G.B.V  Ken.  (G.B.) 
ne.Ken.  I've  been  trapesing  about  for  you  all  day  (H.M.).  w.Sus. 
No  good  comes  of  letting  young  ladies  trapass  about  the  country 
by  themselves,  Gordon  Vill.  and  Doctor  1,1897")  155.  Hmp. ' 
I.W.*  I  ben  treyapscn  all  round  the  road  vor  miles  but  I  can't  zee 
nothen  on 'em.  Dor.  We've  been  traypsing  and  rambling  about, 
looking  everywhere  like  anything.  Hardy  Greeitwii.  Tree  {1&12) 
pt.  I.  V.  Som.  The  folk  came  traipsing  down  the  garden  path, 
Raymond  Men  o'  Mendip  (1898)  viii.  Dev.^,  Cor.'^  [Amer. 
Calls,  receptions,  or  aimless  trapesing  .  .  .  fill  her  hours,  Cent. 
Mag.  (Nov.  1901)  8.] 

Hence  ( I )  Trapser,  sb.  a  tram  p,  vagabond ;  {2)  Trapesing, 
ppl.  adj.  slow,  listless,  lazily  flaunting. 

(i)  s.Stf.  A  pack  o'  foreign  trapsers  coming  from  no  man  knows 
where,  and  going  no  man  knows  whither,  Murray  John  Vale 
(1890)  xviii.     (2)  n.Cy.  (Hall.\  ne.Lan.i 

4.  Of  clothes:  to  trail  in  the  dirt. 

s.Chs.i  Ah  daft  it'll  trapes  if  yo  ban  it  made  sil  lung.  Ess.  Gl. 
(1851).  Sus.'  As  soon  as  ever  they  sees  the  Queen  they  lets  their 
dress-tails  trapes,  because  it  aint  manners  to  hold  'em  up.     Dev.' 

5.  CoDtp.  Trapes-tail,  a  draggle-tailed  woman ;  a  dirty, 
slovenly  woman. 

w.Yks.  Dusta  see  yon  trapes-tail  goin'  dahn  yonder  ?  Hartley 
Clock  Aim.  (1874)  19. 

6.  To  walk  over  or  through  ;  to  tramp  about. 

Cum.  It's  bad  weather  to  trapes  the  fells,  Caine  Shad.  Crime 
(1885'  146.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  s.Stf.  If  you're  to  begin  trapesing  the 
streets  again  without  a  farthing  in  your  pocket,  Murray  Churc/i 
0/ Humanity  (1901)  80.  Hrf.'  He  trapesed  the  house  all  over. 
Oxf.  Those  children  are  for  ever  trapesing  the  streets  (,G.O.). 
Cor.'  I've  been  trapesing  the  streets  all  day  to  try  and  find 
my  man. 

7.  To  make  dirty  with  muddy  footmarks. 

Shr.i  That  careless  wench  comen  in  (50th  the  pails  jest  after  I'd 
swilled  the  llur,  an'  trapsed  it  all  o'er. 

8.  To  trail ;  to  cause  to  droop. 

Nrf.  The  sitting  bird  will  run  or  fly  oflf  as  if  wounded,  .  .  flap 
and  '  trapse '  her  wing,  trusting  you  to  follow  her,  Emerson  Birds 
(ed.  1895)  127. 

9.  Phr. /o  trapse  one's  wiugyto  set  one's  cap.   Nrf.  (P.H.E.) 

10.  sb.  A  tiring  or  dirty  walk  ;  a  long  tramp  ;  a  fruitless, 
useless  journey. 

Cum.*  The  ladies  would  go  down  the  mine  ?  . .  his  lass  shouldn't 
go  through  such  a  trapse,  Linton  Lizzie  Lorlon  (1866)  I.  302. 
Yks.  That's  a  fine  trapse  (C.W.D.).  m.YIcs.'  Lan.  We'n  had  a 
trapes  as  far  as  Bury  to-day  for  nowt,  Brierley  Out  of  Work,  iii. 
s.Lan.'  Aw've  had  a  lung  trapes.  Chs.'  Eh  !  bur  aw've  had  such 
a  traypse,  an'  aw  for  nowt.  s.Chs.'  I've  had  sich  a  trapes  through 
the  gress  after  them  ducks.  Der.  It  was  a  weary  trapse  across 
the  fields  (H.R.).  nw.Der.'  n.Lin.'  I'd  a  straange  traapes  fra 
Corringham  to  Kexby,  th'  road  was  o'must  knee  deep.  War.^ 
Shr.'  A  fine  trapes  I  'ad  fur  nuthin'  I  the  folks  wun  out  w'en  I  got 
theer.  Snr.  It  be  baad  enough  to  come  all  this  trapse  Avithout 
being  bully-ragged  by  'ee,  Bickley  Stir.  Hills  (1890)  III.  i.  Dor. 
Her  be  that  beat  wi'  her  long  traipse.  Hare  Vill.  Street  (1895)  8. 
w.Sora.'  I  widn  go  another  jis  trapes,  no  not  vor  no  money. 
Dev.  Thee  mil's  gess  twid  be  a  trapse,  N.  Hogg  Poet.  Lett.  (ed. 
1866  I  2nd  S.  39.  s.Dev.,  e.Cor.  (Miss  D.) 
IL  Phr.  to  be  in  a  trapes,  to  be  in  a  predicament.  Lan., 
Chs.  ( R.P.)  12.  A  slovenly,  untidy  woman  ;  a  slattern ; 
one  who  is  draggle-tailed. 

Cum. I,  n.Yks.234^  w.Yks.»«,  Lan.  J.D.),  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.', 
s.Lan.'  Der.  A/odM/y  A/dj-.  (1815)  II.  297.  nw.Der.',  Not.',  Lin.', 
n.Lin.',  Lei.',  War.^a.  Hrf.«,  Oxf.',  Ken.  (K.),  e.An.*  Ess. 
Monllily  Man.  (1814)  I.  498;  Ess.',  Wil.'  Som.  Monthly  Mag. 
(1814^  II.  126.  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  w.Som.'  Dev. 
I  winder  where  thickee  old  trapes  hath  abin  tQ  !  Lukee,  zee  tQ  'cr 
gown.  Why,  e's  adugged  up  tii  her  knees,  Heweit  Peas.  Sp. 
VOL.  VI. 


(1893)  ;  Dev.'     n.Dev.  Howl  ya  confounded  trapes,  Exm.  Scold. 
(1716)  I.  65. 

Hence  Trapesy,  atlj.  (i)  slatternly,  sluttish.    n.Yks.*; 
(2)  inferior,  not  to  be  depended  upon.    Cum.  (M.P.) 
13.  A  saunterer ;  a  gad-about. 

Cum.'«     se.Lin.  A  regular  trapse  (J.T.B.). 

Hence  Traipsey,  adj.  wandering,  loitering.    n.Yks." 

TRAPPET,»'6.   Irel.  [trapit.]   A  convincingargument. 

Mng.  Arguing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  hearer  believe 
it,  whether  right  or  wrong  (S.A. B.). 

TRAPPING,  vbl.  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  [trapin.]  In 
(row;i.(i)  Trapping-lesson,  a  lesson  during  which  the  boys 
change  their  places  in  class  according  to  theiranswers ;  see 
Trap,  sb.^  12  ;  (2)  -price,  a  small  sum  of  money  demanded 
for  the  redemption  of  stray  pigeons ;  (3I  -trade,  in  mining : 
the  occupation  of  a  '  trapper'  (q.v.,  s.v.  Trap,  tb.'  3). 

(i)  Lnk.  The  trapping  lesson  was,  however,  the  most  important, 
certainly  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  day's  work,  Eraser 
Whaiips  (1895)  36.  (3)  w.Yks.  A  customary  petty  blackmail  of 
a  few  coppers  isrf.)  per  head  exacted  from  the  rightful  owners 
of  stray  pigeons  for  their  redemption  on  identification.  Many  of 
the  so-called  '  stregs  '  are  wilfully  decoyed.  '  If  they're  his  birds 
he  can  have  'em  if  he  pays  me  t'trapping-price  '  (H.L.).  (3)  Nhb. 
The  trappin'  trade  quite  crouse  te  lairn,  Wilson  Pitman's  Pay 
(1843)  24. 

TRAPPING,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in 
forms  traping,trappan  Sc.  [trapin.]  1.  Trimmings, 
frippery  ;  small  wares  hawked  about,  such  as  laces,  tape, 
&c.    Cf.  trap,  sb.*  2. 

Sc.  Traping,  strapping  strings.  Buttons,  Bbniace,  ribands, 
Maidment /"(lijHiVi  (1868)  56.  Frf.  Green  breeks  and  trappans 
ty'd  at  ilka  knee,  Morison  Poems  [  1790)  143.  se.Sc.  Donaldson 
Poems  (1809)  141.  Slk.  'Trappin,'  'trumpery,'  'humbug,' 
'  rubbitch,'  were  the  terms  he  would  use  at  the  sight  of  these 
unwelcome  additions  to  his  already  heavy  load,  Thomson 
Dnimmeldale  (1901)  5.  Nhb.  Aw'm  tell'd  they're  oft  het  i'  their 
trappin  [loud  and  swellish  in  their  dressT,  Tyneside Sngstr.  (1889)  8. 
2.  pt.  Personal  belongings ;  household  goods.  w.Yks. 
(J.W.),  Lan.  (S.W.)  See  Trap,sA.«  1.  3.  The  breeching 
of  cart-harness  ;  gen.  in  pi. 

Cum.*  n.Yks.  That  part  of  a  horse's  harness  which  is  buckled 
to  the  cart-saddle  and  goes  round  the  buttocks  of  the  horse  and 
hooked  to  the  shafts  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  load 
crushing  the  horses  as  they  go  down  a  hill,  and  also  for  backing 
the  load,  &c.  (W  H.)  ;  n.Yks.'  Lan.  For  a  wood  seed  hopper 
and  a  pair  of  trappings,  Walkden  Diary  (ed.  1866)  51. 

TRAPPLE,  see  Thropple,  sb. 

TRAPP"Y,  adj.  Dev.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   .'Slender,  attenuated. 

n.Dev.  They  thin,  trappy  hands  o'  his  hanging  wistful  atween 
his  knees,  Zack  Dunstable  IVeir  (1901)  192. 

TRAPSE,  V.  ?  Obs.  Lth.  (Jam.)  To  seize  as  one's 
own  ;  to  claim.     See  Trap,  sb.^  11. 

When  one  finds  anything  if  there  be  others  present  he  cries  out 
'  I  trapse  this,'  by  which  he  means  to  exclude  the  rest  from  any 
share  of  what  is  found. 

TRAPSE,  TRAPSY,  see  Trapes. 

TRAPTLES,  sb.  pt.  e.An.'  [trae'ptlz.]  The  small 
pellets  of  the  dung  of  sheep,  hares,  rabbits,  &c.  ?  Misprint 
for  '  trattles  ' ;  see  Trattle,  sb. 

TRAPUS,  TRAPZE,  see  Trapes. 

TRASH,  5*.'  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  Also 
in  forms  thrash  n.Yks.' ;  trash  Yks.    [traj,  traej.] 

1.  Cuttings  from  a  hedge ;  small  wood  from  a  copse ; 
rough,  thorny  faggots  unfit  for  the  market ;  also  in  comp. 
Trash-faggots. 

8.Pem.  Lavis  Little  Eng.  (1888)  421.    Glo.  (S.S.B.),  Oxf.(M.A.R.) 

2.  A  litter.         Pem.  Shall  I  clear  off  your  trash?  (E.D.) 

3.  Unripe,  over-ripe,  or  bad  fruit. 

N.I.'  Green  trash.  n.Cy.  Holloway.  w.Yks.',  s.Lan.'  Pem. 
Them  apples  was  all  trash  every  bit  (E.D.). 

4.  Low,  disreputable  people  ;  the  rabble  ;  riff-raff. 

Sc.  'Gainst  Rome's  offspring  And  all  their  trash,  we'll  stoutly 
fight,  Maidment  Pasquils  (i868)  135.  Rnf.  Why  regard  the 
clashing  trash  ?  M'Gilvray /"o^ms  (ed.  1862)  137.  Lnk.  Ho!  ye 
poor  worthless,  thriftless  trash,  Rodger  Poems  (1838)  164,  ed. 
1897.  Dmf.  Puir  worthless,  upstart  trash,  Quinn  Heather  (1863) 
33.     w.Yks.    (J.W.)     se.Lan.    If    tha    means    devilment    ther's 
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plenty  o'  trash  in  Cudnovv  fer  thee  to  tek  thi  pick  fro',  Coriih. 
Ma^.  (Nov.  1898)  703.  Nrf.  Forbes  Orf(//"/s/(  (igoi)  92.  w.Som.> 
Well,  I  zim  nif  I  was  he  I  widn  be  a-mix'd  up  way  no  jis  trash  as 
that  there  is.  Dev.  Do'e  think's  I  care  a  farthin'-piece  what  you 
do  or  what  trash  you  meet  ?  Phillpotts  Sons  of  Monxing  \  1900)  425. 

Hence  Trash-like,  adj.  worthless,  good-for  nothing. 

s.Sc.  The  trash-like  ban'  O'  upstart  gentry,  T.  Scott  Poems 
(1793)335- 

5.  A  person  of  worthless  character,  esp.  used  of  a 
woman  ;  a  mischievous  girl. 

Per.  Ye  ill-tongued  leein'  trash— ye  durty  bezom  !  M'Aulay 
Black  Mary,  223.  n.Yks.*  She's  te  nae  guid  ;  she's  nobbut  a 
naasty  t^h)rash  ;  n.Yks.^"  ne.Yks.'  He's  a  complete  bad  trash. 
ra.Yks.i  w.Yks.  When  ah's  dun  for,  tha  ma  wed  'i'on  gooid-fur- 
nowt  young  tresh,  Preston  Poems,  &^c.  (1864)  9;  w.Yks.^,  Shr.i 

Hence  Trashy, «(//'.  of  bad  habits;  inclined  to  immorality. 

Lakel.2  Dick,  Ah's  flait  he's  nobbut  trashy.     Yks.  (S.P.U.) 

TRASH,  V.'  and  sb.'  Sc.  Nhb.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
Stf.  Der.  Nhp.  Shr.  Slang.  Also  in  form  trash  Sh.I.  Yks. 
[traj.]  1.  V.  Towalk  wearily  or  unwillingly,  esp.  through 
dirt  or  wet ;  to  tramp  about ;  to  trudge  ;  to  be  busied  with 
dirty  or  unpleasant  work  in  bad  weather ;  also  used  with 
about. 

Sc.  (A.W.),  Lakel.2  Cum.^  ;  Cum.*  To  walk  quickly  over  wet 
ground.  '  Trashan  through  thick  and  thin  for  a  heal  day  togidder.' 
n.Yks.i  w.Yks.i  Trashin  i'  th'  snaw  broth  eftert'  hares.  ne.Lan.i 
s.Chs.i  Used  of  walking  with  dirty  boots  over  a  clean  floor.  Der.^', 
nw.Der.',  Nhp.' 

Hence  (i)  Trashed,///,  adj.  having  one's  garments  wet 
and  dirty ;  (2)  Trash-mire,  sk  a  slut. 

(i)  s.Chs.i  Wot  u  poour,  traash't  uwd  thingg-  ahy  shiid  u  Idokt, 
ugy'en-  ahy)d  gofn  oar  dhem  feylz,  iv  ahy)d  aad-  tu  u  wau-kt. 
(a)  n-Cy.  (Hall.),  w.Yks.i 

2.  To  lead  through  dirt  or  mire. 

s.Chs.  I  Ah  wijndur  aat-  im  traash'in  iz  os'izuliing-  dhemlai'nz. 

3.  To  trample ;  to  injure  corn,  grass,  &c.  by  trampling 
through  it. 

w.Yks.°  Dogs  are  said  to  trash  about  a  cornfield.  Horses  are 
said  to  trash  down  the  grass  or  corn.  Nhp.'  Shr.  1  If  the  French 
did  come  'ere,  they  might  spile  the  land  a  bit — they  met'n  trash 
o'er  it,  but  they  couldna  carry  it  away  wi'  'em. 

4.  To  walk  in  a  slipshod  manner ;  to  shuffle. 

Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.'  s.Chs.'  Often  used  actively  in  the 
phr.  *  to  trash  one's  shoes  off  one's  feet.'     nw.Der.' 

5.  To  live  a  hard  life  ;  to  fare  badly  ;  to  wear  out  with 
work  ;  to  weary,  fatigue,  harass,  maltreat. 

Sc.  (A.W.) ;  He  hasna  a  fourfooted  creature,  but  the  vicious 
blood  thing  he  rides  on,  and  that's  sair  trashed  wi'  his  night  wark, 
Scott  B/*.  Dwarf  (1816)  x.  Sh.I.  Dir  aesier  w'ys  o'  earnin'  a 
livin'  is  [than]  treshin'  i'  da  face  o'  da  ocean  aa  your  life,  Manson 
Aim.  (1900)  123.  s.Sc.  I'm  sleepy,  an'  tyert,  an'  worn-out,  an' 
trash't,  Watson  Border  Bards  (1859)  193.  Ayr.  Service  Dr. 
Dtigiiid  {cd.  1887")  156.  Slk.,  Rxb.  He  trash'd  that  horse  terribly 
(Jam.).  N.Cy.'  Nhb.' Ye'll  trash  the  life  oot  on't.  Aa's  trashed 
ti  deed.  Cnm.'^*  n.Yks.'  Occurring  most  freq.  in  the  pass. 
w.Yks.^,  ne.Lan.' 

Hence  Trashed,  ppl.  adj.  worn-out,  thinned,  as  an  old 
garment.   n.Yks.*     6.  Topeltwith  oldshoesat  awedding. 

Yks.  Andrews  Yks.  in  Olden  Times  (1890)  126.  [Hone  Tablc- 
bh.  (1827)  II.  348.] 

7.  sb.  A  tiring  walk  or  journey  through  dirt  and  wet ; 
a  long,  weary  tramp  ;  a  trudge. 

w.Yks.  A  !  but  it  is  a  trash  goin'  t'fields  way  to  Cotlingla,  Leeds 
Merc.  Suppl.  (June  10,  1898)  ;  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.'  s.Chs.'  Wot  u 
traash-  it)l  bey  fur)dh  os'iz  ! 

8.  Anything  wet  and  dirty.        ne.Lan.'  As  wet  as  trash. 
Hence  Trashy,  adj.  wet  and  dirty,     ib.        9.  An  old, 

worn-out  boot,  shoe,  or  slipper.     Cf  trasher. 

n.Cy.  (J.W.),  w.Yks.' 5  Lan.'  He'd  nowt  on  his  feet  but  a  pair 
o'  trashes  that  let  o' his  toes  through.  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.'^ 
s.Chs.'  On  uwd  paer  a  traashiz.  Stf.',  nw.Der.'  Slang.  With 
two  old  trashes  on,  and  a  pair  of  stockings  slipped  over  them, 
Raby  Rattier  (1845)  xxi. 

10.  A  dirty  wotpan  ;  a  slattern. 

Cum.*  S.Chs.'  Oo)z  sich  0  traash',  ahy  wud)nfir  aavOrflbuwt 
dhu  bongk,  iv  ahy  wuz  Mes'tur.  Shr.»  'Er's'a  reg'lar  trash— I 
dunna  know  'ow  the  Missis  puts  up  with  'er. 

11.  A  feeble-minded  weakly  person.    w.Yks.' 


12.  A  spectre  hound  ;  a  '  guytrash  '  (q.v.) ;  see  below. 

Lan.  The  name  is  given  to  it  from  the  peculiar  noise  made  by  its 
feet  when  passing  along,  resembling  that  of  a  heavy  shoe  in  a  miry 
road,  Geitl.  Mag.  (Apr.  1880)  494  ;  Harland  &  Wilkinson  Flk- 
Lore  (1867)  91.  e.Lan.  A'.  &  Q.  (1850)  ist  S.  ii.  52.  s.Lan.' 
Supposed  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  large  dog,  with  enormous 
feet  and  shaggy  hair.  When  walking,  its  feet  made  a  splashing 
noise,  similar  to  that  made  by  a  person  wearing  bad  shoes  when 
walking  through  a  mud-puddle  ;  hence  the  name.  Its  appearance 
was  said  to  betoken  a  death.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  the  apparition  '  SUriker.' 

TRASH,  sb.^  Cum.  Yks.  Chs.  Also  in  form  thrash 
Yks.  [traj.]  1.  A  cord  used  in  checking  dogs  ;  also  in 
coiup.  'Trash-cord. 

Cum.*  A  long  slender  rope  fastened  to  the  collar  of  a  young 
pointer  (or  setter)  if  headstrong  and  inclined  to  run  in.  This  en- 
ables the  breaker  by  putting  his  foot  on  the  loose  end  to  check  the 
dog  for  '  down  charge.'  w.Yks.  Scatcherd  Hist.  Morley  (1830) 
172,  ed.  1874  ;  w.Yks.' 

2.  An  iron  drag  for  a  wagon-wheel.    Chs.',  s.Chs.' 

3.  A  hindrance.  w.Yks.  Scatcherd  Hist.  Morley  (1830) 
172,  ed.  1874. 

TRASH,  1^.2  and  sb."  Sc.  Lake!.  [traJ.]  1.  v.  To 
thrash  ;  also  of  rain  :  to  dash,  beat,  pour.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Cf. 
thresh,  v.  2.  2.  sb.  In  phr.  a  trash  o'  wee/,  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain.  Slk.  (ib.)  Hence  Trashy,  adj.  of  the  weather : 
rainy,  wet,  wild.    Slk.  [ib.],  Lakel.'^ 

TRASH-BAG,  sA.  Irel.  Chs.  Lin.  [tra-J-bag.]  1.  A 
series  of  pockets  connected  in  a  long  strip,  and  rolled  up, 
S.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  (1890).        2.  //.   Old  shoes. 

s.Chs.'  Ahy)m  waerin  dheyz  paer  u  uwd  traashbaags  ubuw't 
dhu  aays. 

3.  A  person  with  dirty  boots  or  clothes ;  a  slovenly 
person,  ib.  4.  A  worthless  person  ;  also  in  form 
Trash-bags. 

Lin.',  n.Lin.'  se.Lin.  He's  a  regular  trashbag  (J.T.B.). 
sw.Lin.'  Th.it  son  of  hern's  a  regular  trashbags. 

TRASHER,  sA.  and  I).   Chs.    [tra/3(r).]      \.  sb.  pi.   Old, 
worn-out  shoes  or  slippers.     Chs.'^     Cf.  trash,  t'.'  9. 
2.  V.  To  shuffle,  as  with  shoes  down  at  the  heel. 

Chs.'  His  shoon  are  queit  done  ;  he's  trashert  'em  eawt. 

Hence  Trashert,  ppl.  adj.  poorly  shod.     Chs.'^ 

TRASHERY,s6.  Obs.orobsol.  Sc.  Yks.  Also  written 
trashyrie  Sc.     'Trash,  rubbish,  worthless  stuff. 

Sc.  The  feck  o'  their  dinner's  made  up  o'  jeelies,  tarts,  and  siclike 
trashyrie,  Sc.  Haggis,  123.  Edb.  Bid  sic  like  their  trash'ry 
bann,  And  try  the  brose,  M'^Dowall  Poems  (1839^  118.  Gall. 
There's  nae  end  to  the  trashery  the  daft  craiturs  wad  want, 
Crockett  Banner  of  Blue  {igo2)  xxx.  Yks.  Arch.  iVds.  in  Yks. 
Wily.  Post  (1883). 

TRASHLE,  .sb.  Lin.  [trajl.]  A  tiresome  child. 
Streatfeild  Lin.  and  Danes  (1884)  373.     n.Lin.' 

TRASHMENT,  sb.  Yks.  Lin.  [tra-Jment.]  1.  A 
small  article  of  little  value  ;  anything  worthless  ;  rubbish, 
trash.         n.Yks.",  n.Yks.2  (s.v.  Oddments),  w.Yks.',  n.Lin.' 

2.  pi.  The  testicles.    n.Yks.' 

TRASHTRIE,  sb.  Sc.  [tra-Jtri.]  1.  Trash,  rubbish  ; 
gen.  applied  to  food  or  drink. 

Abd.  O  what  a  scunner  are  all  sauce, ragouts,  andsicliketrashtrie, 
compared  with  a  '  piece'  washed  down  with  a  cup  of  peaty  water, 
Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Aug.  2,  i902\  Rnf.  Horsebeans  are  made 
into  coffee,— Awa  wi' sic  trashtrie  frae  me,  Barr  Pofi/is  (1861) 
118.  Ayr.  'Yet  ev'n  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  pechan  Wi'  sauce, 
ragouts,  and  such  like  trashtrie.  Burns  Twa  Dogs  (1786')  1.  63. 
Lnk.  Cauld  trashtrie  sic  as  beer  may  sair  for  you,  .  .  Whisky  for 
me — a  dram  o'  guid  Auld  Kirk.  Coghill  Poems  (1890)  laS. 
2.  Sops,  pap,  infants'  food. 

Lth.  She's  great  at .  .  .  Stews  or  crowdy-wale  o'  food  !  Or  even 
bried  trashtrie  for  a  bairn,  Lumsden  Sheep-head  (1892)  151. 

TRAT,  s6.'     Yks.  Nrf     [trat,  traet.]        1.  A  tow-line. 

Nrf.   The   boat's  crew  throwing  their  trat  or  tow-line  to  the 
skipper  in  the  fishing  boat,  Emerson  Marsh  Leaves  (1898'  159. 
2.  A  line  with  baited  hooks  hung  along  its  length,  laid 
near  the  water's  edge,  and  fastened  down  at  each  end,  for 
catching  fish  when  the  tide  flows  over  it.    n.Yks.* 

TRAT,  sb.^  w.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
An  idle,  loitering  boy.    (Hall.) 
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TRATCHEL, 56.  Not'  [tratjl.]  A  slatternly  woman. 
CI.  traclile. 

TRATCHELED,  ppl.  adj.  Stf.'  [tratjld.]  Draggled. 
Cf.  tratchel. 

TRATH,  sec  Troth. 

TRATTLE,  5*.  Sc.  Lin.  e.An.  Also  in  forms  thrattle 
e.An.' ;  trottle  Bnft'.'  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  e.An.*  [tra-tl :  trotl.] 
A  small  round  pellet  of  the  dung  of  sheep,  iScc. ;  gcii.  used 
in  pi. 

Bnff.',  Lin.l,  n.Lin.',  ne.Lin.  (E.S.),  eAn.'^  Nrf.  Holloway. 
Sur.>     [Coles  Lai.  Did.  (1679).] 

Hence  (i)  laiitb-tiolllc  tca,pltr.a  drink  made  from  the 
dung  of  lambs  ;  used  as  a  medicine ;  (2)  Trottlick,  sb.  a 
hard  pellet  oi  Axing,  gen.  of  a  sheep. 

(i)  n.Lin.'  Lamb-trottle  tea,  taa'en  in'ardly,  is  a  very  fine  thing 
for  th'  whoopin'  cough.     (3)  Bnff.' 

TRATTLE,  v.  Sc.  Also  in  form  trattil  (Jam.),  [tra-tl.] 
To  chatter  ;  to  prattle. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Mackav.  a.Sc.  Thy  clattering  toung  That  trattles 
in  thy  head,  Scott  MiiislnUy  (1802)  III.  185,  ed.  1848.  Lth.  A 
tume  purse  makes  a  tratthng  merchant  (Jam.\ 

Hence  Trailer,  sb.  a  chatterer  ;  a  prattler. 

Sc.  (Jam.  I ;  A  trailer  is  worse  than  a  thief,  Ray  Fiow.  (1678)357. 

TRAUCHEL,  TRAUCHLE,  TRAUF,  see  Trachle, 
Trough. 

TRAUL,  V.    Obs.    Yks.    To  drag, 
n.  Yks.  Lasses  traul'dalang  the  streets.  Browne  PofHis(c.  1 800^  153. 

TRAUL,  TRAUN,  TRAUNCE,  see  Troll,  v.\  Trone, 
sb.^.  Trounce,  sb. 

TRAUNCHARD,  TRAUNT,  see  Trencher.  Troant. 

TRAUNWAY,  sb.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Also  written 
trawnway  w.Yks.*  In  phr.  ivhat  is  that  tiaumvay?  what 
is  that  strange  thing  you  say?  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  w.Yks. 
Watson  Hist.  Hlf.x.  (1775)  547  ;  w.Yks." 

TRAUTH,  see  Trough. 

TRAVAICK,  V.  Sh.L  To  trudge;  to  travel  along. 
S.  &  Ork.' 

TRAVAIL,  si.  and  I/.    Obsol.    Sc.   Also  in  form  travel. 

1.  sb.   Exertion,  work  ;  trouble. 

Sc.  WoDROW  Soc.  Set.  Biog.  (ed.  1845-7)  '■  59-  Per.  A  sore 
travail  He  had  afore  He  set  us  free,  Ian  Maclaren  Brier  Bush 
(1895)  170.  Gall.  Puir  beast,  ye  have  had  sore  travel,  Crockett 
Moss-Hags  (1895)  iii. 

2.  V.  To  labour. 

Edtr.  Gif  the  meenisters  uprightly  travelled  to  punish  vice, 
Beatty  5fc<  «/(!>•  (1897)  313. 

Hence  Travelled,  ppl.  adj.  (i)  of  soil :  worked  ;  (2) 
fatigued. 

(i)  Sc.  'It's  travell'd  earth  that,'  said  Edie,  'it  howks  sae 
eithly,"  Scott  ^(///jHaiy  (1816)  xxiii.  (a)  I  jalouse  he  wad  hae 
liked  to  hae  ridden  by,  but  his  horse  .  .  .  was  ower  sair  travailed, 
ib.  Old  Mortality  ^i&id.)  iv. 

[1.  The  fawt  may  be  in  his  trawailje,  Barbour  Bruce 
(1375)  '"•  298.  Fr.  travail.  2.  Thai  trawaill  for  to  sauf 
thair  lifis,  ib.  iv.  147.] 

TRAVANT,  see  Trivant. 

TRAVE,  V.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks._  Lan.  Also  in  forms 
traave  Cum.' ;  treave  Cum.  [trev.]  To  walk  through 
long  grass,  &c.  which  impedes  the  feet ;  to  stride  along 
as  if  through  grass. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.\  Cum.  (E.W.P.),  Cum.«,  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.' 

TRAVE,s6.  Obs.oT obsol.  Hrf.e.Cy.Suf.  1.  In  phr. 
to  be  in  the  Irave,  of  horses :  to  be  harnessed  ready  for 
work.  e.Cy.  (Hall.),  Suf.'  2.  Couip.  Trave-harness, 
cart-harness.    Hrf.' 

[1.  And  she  sprong  as  a  colt  doth  in  the  trave,  Chaucer 
C.  T.  a.  3282.] 

TRAVE,  see  Thrave,  sb. 

TRAVEL,  V.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  thravel  Ir.  e.Yks.';  traivel  Sc. ; 
trevel  Ir.  [tra'vl,  traevl.]  1.  v.  To  walk;  to  move 
along  on  foot. 

Sh.I.  A'll  redder  travel,  da  flakky  is  ower  hard  fir  ony  body  ta 
sit  upon,  Sh.  News  (Aug.  13,  1898).  Inv.  '  How  did  you  come ! ' 
"I  traivelled  '  (H.E.F.).  Per.  l"or  near  tliirty  year  yc've  ganc 
traivellin'  in  an' oot  o'  this  kitchen,  Ian  Maclaren  K.  Carnegie 
(1896)  345.     Hdg.  Longman's  Mag.  (Aug.  1903'   295.     n.Ir.  A'm 


weel  used  tae  trevcllin',  Lyttle  Paddy  McQuillan,  10  ;  N.I.'  I 
travelled  it  every  fut  o'  the  way.  UU.  Arc  you  going  to  travel,  or 
go  by  tr.nin  ?  (M.B.-S.)  Cav.  I  travelled  into  town  but  Pat  drove 
there  (M.S.M.).  Cum.*  One  who  has  found  the  roads  slippery  or 
very  rough  will  say  that  'it  was  varra  bad  Iravellin'.'  'Ah's 
gittcn  ower  oal  an'  fcald  tch  travel  to  t'  kirk.'  Wm.  We'll  be  gaan 
on.  we  can't  travel  as  fast  as  ye  (B.K.).  n.Yks.'  is.v.  Trash)  ; 
n. Yks.*  Thcese  slccans  mak  it  bad  travelling.  ne.Yks.'  Ah  isn't 
scca  bad  when  ah  git  agait  o'  tthrav'lin  (said  by  a  rheumatic  man). 
s.Wor.'  This  pig  hain't  to  say  bad  in  'imscif,  but  'c  don't  zim  to 
travel  right.  Glo.  (A.B.);  Glo.>  Of  animals.  '  D'you  think  the 
ca'ves'll  travel  ?'— said  of  calves  to  be  driven  a  long  way  to  market. 
w.Som.'  I've  a-lravel'd  over  thick  path  hundreds  o'  times.  Maistcr 
idn  nort  the  matter  to  his  health,  but  he  can't  travel.  Dev.  '  How 
he  travels,"  said  of  a  dog,  runningvery  fast,  Reports  Ptvvinc.  (1884). 
Cor.  (J.W.) ;  Cor.s  '  Will  'ee  ride? '     '  No,  I'm  going  to  travel.' 

2.  To  go  about  on  foot  begging,  hawking  small  wares,  &c. 
Kcd. ,  'Wgt.  (A.W.)    Don.  Wasn't  there  a  poor  thravcllin"  woman 

goin'  about,  an'  doesn't  she  pitch  her  camp  of  a  night  in  Padh's! 
Macmanus  Bend  of  Road  (1898)  207.  Oxf.'  Where  be  you  a 
travellin' to?  MS.  add.  Brlia.  Hamden  Round  our  yHI.  {igoi)  33. 
Hmp.  Capes  Riir.  Life  (1901)  343. 

Hence  (i)  Travelling-draper,  sb.  a  pedlar  who  sells 
goods  on  credit,  to  be  paid  for  by  instalments  ;  ^2)  to  travel 
('//«(ro«»(/r)',^/if.togoaboutbegging,hawkingsmallwares,&c. 

(i)  s.Not.  (J.P. K.)  (3)  Lnk.  Guidvvife,  I'm  nae  beggar,  though 
travelling  the  kintry,  Lemon  St.  Mungo  I'i844)  88. 

3.  Of  a  load  :  to  move  without  falling  ;  to  remain  steady. 
e.Yks.'  D'ye  think  waggin'll  thravel  all  reet  wi'  that  load  on  it! 

4.  A  mining  term  :  to  walk  in  a  pit.  Nhb."  Hence  (i) 
Travelling-board,  sb.  a  road  for  the  workmen  in  a  colliery 
to  go  to  and  from  their  work  without  going  on  to  the 
engine-plane ;  (2)  Travelling-money,  sb.  an  allowance 
sometimes  paid  when  the  working  places  arc  a  great 
distance  from  the  shaft ;  (3)  Travelling-road,  sb.,  see  (i). 

(I)  Nhb.'     (3,  3)  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coat  Tr.  Gt.  (ed.  1888J. 

5.  To  lead  about,  or  travel  with,  cattle,  &c. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Abd.  I'll  traivel  yer  stallions  or  notice  yer  kye, 
Ogg  Willie  Waly  (1873)  i47- 

6.  sb.  A  journey. 

Per.  Ye've  had  a  sore  traivel.  Hoo's  a' wi'ye.  Sir!  Cleland 
hichbracken  (1883)  a8,  ed.  1887.  Wm.  En  gradely  a  sowert  es  ya 
wad  see  in  a  day's  travel,  Billy  Tyson's  Coortiii,  3. 

TRAVEL,  see  Travail. 

TRAVELLER,  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
[tra'vl3(r,   trae"vl3(r).]  1.    In    comb,    (i)    Traveller's 

comfort,  the  goose-grass,  Galium  Aparine ;  (2)  -  ease, 
the  silverweed,  Potentilla  Anserina;  (3)  —  ease,  (a)  see  (i); 
(6)  the  common  yarrow,  Achillea  Millefolium  ;  (4)  —  foot, 
the  greater  plantain,  Plantago  major;  (5)  — joy,  (a)  the 
guelder-rose,  Viburnum  Opiilus;  (b)  the  common  club- 
moss,  Lycopodium  clavatum ;  (6)  —  rest,  the  common 
tansy,  Tanacetum  vulgare. 

(1I  Wil.'  MS.  add.  (G.E.D.)  (a)  War.  So  called  because 
applied  to  galled  feet  (B.  &  H.) ;  War.^  (3,  n^  Wil.'  MS.  add. 
(G.E.D.)  (A)  WiL'  (4)  War.s  (5,  a)  Tyr.  (S.A.B.)  (6)  n.-yks.i 
(6)  Wil.  Kennard  Diogenes'  Sandals  (1893)  vi ;  (G.E.D.) 

2.  A  walker;  a  pedestrian. 

Ayr.  '  Grannie,  are  ye  no  wearit  daunerin'  oot  and  daunerin' 
in  I '  '  O  no,  I  wis  aye  a  gran'  traveller  a'  my  days,'  Mackie  Vill. 
Sketclies  (1896)  73. 

3.  A  tramp  ;  a  travelling  beggar ;  a  travelling  packman 
or  hawker. 

Per.  Helen  Henry,  spouse  to  Thomas  Rynd,  traveller,  .  . 
accused  of  the  sudden  departure  of  her  infant  bairn,  confessed 
her  negligence  in  the  same,  Lawson  Bt.  of  Per.  (1847"!  201. 
Kcd.  Turiibull's  lodgin'-house  for  gangril  trampin'  travellers,  Kerr 
Reminiscences  (1890)  15.  Slk.  (Jam.)  Oxf."  I  never  see  so  many 
travellers  go  by  as  I  a'  sin  this  winter,  MS.  add.  Nrf.  We  had  to 
keep  the  doors  locked  when  the  travellers  were  about  (D.W.L.). 
Dev.  Be  you  Mr.  B 's  travellers?  Amid  Dev.  Alps.  107. 

4.  A  disk  revolving  in  the  fork  of  a  long  handle ;  used 
formeasuring  the  circumference  of  wheels.  n.Lin.'  Shr.' 
(s.v.  Trindle.)  5.  A  boulder-stone.  w.Yks.  A^.  <S^  (J. 
(1877)  5th  S.  vii.  147. 

TRAVELLING  SAILOR,  phr.     Hmp.    The  ivy-leaved 
toad-flax.  Linaria  Cyinbalnria.     (G.E.D.) 
TRAVELLYE,  see  Trevally. 
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TRAVERS(E,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Chs.  e.An.  Sus. 
Hmp.  Also  in  forms  traiviss  Sc. ;  travase  Sus.'  ;  tra- 
vesse  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  travis  Chs.'  s.Chs.'  Sus.' ;  travvis 
Suf.';  trevesseSc.  (Jam.);  trevis(s  Sc.  (Jam.)  Cai.' Bnft".' ; 
tribeetch  Nhb.';  trivage  Sc. ;  triveetch  Nhb.';  triviss 
Sc.  [trevis ;  tre'vis.]  1.  sb.  A  traversing  ;  a  journey 
across. 

Arg.  We  found  no  public  lamentation  such  as  made  our  traverse 
on  Lochow-side  so  dreary,  MuNRoy.  SpUndid  (18981  301.  Gall. 
Just  at  the  weary  traverse  across  the  moor  of  the  Bennan, 
Crockett  Lochitivnr  1^1897)  li. 

2.  Anything  laid  across  by  way  of  a  bar,  esp.  a  partition 
between  two  stalls  in  a  stable. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Beyond  the  treviss  which  formed  one  side  of  the 
stall  stood  a  cow,  Scorr  Midhlhian  (1818)  xxvi.  Cai.',  Bnff.i 
Frf.  The  reins  are  hingin'  owerthe  traiviss  there  (W.A.C.'.  e.Fif. 
We  a'  jaump  ovver  the  treviss  into  the  ootside  fauld,  Latto  Tain 
Bodkin  (1864)  iv.  Slk.  There's  my  auld  master  leaning  against 
the  trivage,  Hogg  Tales  (18381  356,  ed.  1866.     Nhb.' 

Hence  Triveetch-post,  sb.  the  post  at  the  rear  end  of 
a  stall.  Nhb.'  3.  Obs.  A  retired  seat  in  a  chapel,  with 
a  screen  across. 

Sc.  James  regularly  attended  his  chapel  every  fore-noon  in  his 
traverse,  Pinkerton  Hist.  Sc.  (1797)  II.  83  n.  (Jam.) 

4.  A  stall  in  a  stable. 

w.Sc.  I  gaed  into  the  trevis  to  gie  them  their  corn,  Carrick 
Laird  of  Logan  (1835)  163.  Slk.  (Jam.)  Hdg.  Her  neibor  in  the 
nearer  triviss  The  maist  redoubted  naig  alive  is  1  Lumsden  Se!. 
Poems  (1896)  13. 

5.  A  framework  or  railed-off  place  in  which  horses  are 
put  to  be  shod  ;  a  smith's  shoeing-shed. 

Fif.  The  treviss  or  framework  for  restive  horses  served  as  a  sort 
of  gymnastic  apparatus,  Colville  Vcrnac.  (1899)  15.  Chs.', 
s.Chs.i,  e.An.i,  Suf.  (C.T.),  Suf.',  Sus.'=  Hmp.  Holloway. 
[Trevys  to  shoe  a  wylde  horse  in,  tiaiiaylacheual,  Palsgr.  (1530).] 

6.  A  counter  or  desk  in  a  shop.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  7.  v.  To 
fit  up  into  stalls.    Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnff.' 

TRAVISH,  s6.'    Sur.'    [trsevij.]     Refuse,  rubbish. 

Those  tiles  are  not  good  for  nothing ;  they  are  only  what  we 
calls  travish. 

TRAVISH,  56.2  Som.  [trae'vij.]  A  little  drain  cut  to 
carry  off  water.    (W.F.R.) 

TRAVISH,  V.  Sc.  Cor.  1.  Obs.  To  carry  in  pro- 
cession ;  to  trail. 

Gall.  So  hae  I   seen   great   fuss  and    caperin',  'Mang   mystic 
knighthood  o'  the  apron,  Wi'  empty  pride,  in    monkish  gown, 
Travish  a  Bible  through  the  town,  Nicholson  Poet.  Wks.  (1814) 
93,  ed.  1897;  Mactaggart  i'jicyc/.  (1824). 
2.  To  pass  ;  to  go. 

Cor.  Not  a  tint  did  he  work,  but  kept  travishing  back  and  forth, 
•  Q.'  Three  Ships  (1892)  179  ;  Cor.^ 

TRA  WISH,  V.  Cum.'  [tra-vij.]  A  dial,  form  of 
'  traverse.' 

TRAW,  TRAWIRD,  see  Trough,  Thrawart. 

TRAWL,  ii.   Yks.    [tr9l.]    To  work  hard  to  no  purpose. 

w.Yks.  Ah  connot  think  why  Maister  do  trawl  hisself  so  (F.P.T.). 

TRAWLER,  sb.  Som.  A  vessel  which  conveys  cargo 
from  a  ship  to  the  shore.    (E.II.G.) 

TRAWLIE,  TRAWN,  see  Troly,  Trone,  sb} 

TRAWNCE,  TRAWP,  TRAWTH,  see  Trounce,  sb.\ 
Trape,  Troth. 

TRAWy,  56.    Cor.'=    A  trough. 

TRAY,  s6.'  Yks.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  Oxf.  Hnt.  Ess. 
Cor.  [tre,  trea.]  1.  A  wooden  basket  for  holding 
garden  produce,  weeds,  &c. 

Ess.  The  boy  has  called,  ma'am,  for  the  tray  in  which  he  brought 
the  llowers  (A.S.-P.). 
2.  A  wooden  hurdle,  commonly  used  in  folding  sheep ; 
also  in  comp.  Tray-hurdle. 

w.Yks.  l'J.W.^,  Not.  (L.C.M.),  s.Not.  (J.P.K.)  Lin.  Morton 
Cyclo.  Agric.  {i%(,^  -^  Lin.i,  n.Lin.',  ne.Lin.  (E.S.)  sw.Lln.'  We 
have  to  put  a  tray  across.  Rut.'  I'll  put  a  tray  to  keep  the  ship 
out  o"  the  gap.  Lei.'  Nhp.'  During  the  great  flood  at  Peterborough 
Fair  in  1848,  trays  were  fixed  in  the  ground  to  prevent  the  timber 
being  washed  aw.ij-.     Hnt.  (T.P.F.) 

Hence  (i)  Sheep  tray,  sb.  a  hurdle  used  for  folding 
sheep  ;  (2)  Tray-maker,  sb.  a  hurdle-maker. 


(i)  Not.  Why  the  fellow  dursn't  jump  a  sheep-tray  (L.C.M.). 
sw.Lin.'     '2;  sw.Lin.'  Wheel-wrights  and  tray-makers. 
3.  A   clothes-horse.    Nhp.'        4.  A   wash-tub.     n.Lin.', 
Oxf.  (G.O.),  Cor.  (M.A.C.)        5.  A  gift  of  food  or  money 
towards  a  tea-meeting. 

Lin.  He  is  also  not  averse  from  giving  '  a  tray  '  for  that  most 
cherished  of  Lincolnshire  institutions,  the  public  tea.  The  tray 
includes  a  noble  supply  of  poultry,  ham,  and  cheese-cakes, 
Longman's  Mag.  (Jan.   1891)  256.     Oxf.  '  Trays  were  given  by 

Mrs.  ,  &c.'     The  said  trays  usually  consist  of  a  donation  of 

55.  towards  cake,  &c.  from  each  donor  iG.O.). 

TRAY,  num.  adj.  and  sb.'  Yks.  Shr.  Glo.  Suf.  Som. 
Dev.  Also  written  trey  Shr.'  Glo.  [tre,  tres.]  1.  num. 
adj.   In  card-playing :  three.    w.Yks. ^    Shr.'  Introd. 

2.  sb.  The  third  branch  of  a  stag's  horn. 

Glo.  A  stag  with  all  his  rights,  '  brow,  bray,  and  trey,'  Gibbs 
Coiswold  Vill.  (i8g8)  261.  w.Som.'  (s.v.  Point).  n.Dev.  Close  to 
the  head  a  point  springs  from  the  beam  and  is  curved  upwards ; 
this  is  called  the  brow  point.  Just  over  it  a  second  starts,  .  .  this 
is  called  the  bay.  There  is  then  an  interval,  till  some  way  up  the 
beam,  or  main  stem,  a  third— the  tray — appears,  Jefferies  Red 
/)««)•  (1884)  iv. 

3.  A   bundle  of  three  faggots.    Suf.  e.An.  Dy.  Times 
(1892) ;  (C.G.B.) 

[OFr.  tin,  treis,  three  (Hatzfeld).] 

TRAY,  TRAYPSE,  see  Thraw,  adj.,  Trapes. 

TRAY-RING,  sb.  Ken.'  The  fastenings  by  which  a 
scythe  is  secured  to  its  '  bat.' 

TRAY-TRIP,  sb.     n.Yks.=    The  game  of  Pallall '  (q.v.). 

TRAY. WEDGE,  sb.  Ken.'  The  fastenings  by  which 
a  scythe  is  secured  to  its  '  bat.' 

TRAZZLE,  V.  s.Chs.'  [tra'zl.]  To  walk  through  wet 
and  slush.    Cf  drazil. 

Ahy  doo  wiin'dur  aaf  yu,  kiim  in  traaz-lin  thr6o)th  miik  u  dee* 
lahyk  dhis'. 

TREACHEROUS,  adj  Sc.  In  phr.  treacherous  as 
Garrick,  a  saying  applied  to  a  perfidious  person.  Mackay. 
See  also  Deep,  adj.  3. 

TREACLE,  sb.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  threeacle  e.Yks.' ;  traacle  n.Lin.';  tracle 
w.Yks.^  ;  traikle,  traitle,  trakle  w.Yks.  ;  traycle  e.Lan.' 
s.Lan.'  Chs.' ;  treckle  Dmf ;  traycle  Kcb. ;  treykle 
w.Yks.;  triacleAbd. ;  trikle  Nhb.  [trrkl,  tria'kl,  trekl.] 
1.  In  comb,  (i)  Treacle-ale,  a  light,  thin  beer,  made 
with  treacle ;  (2)  -balls,  balls  or  cakes  of  flour  in  which 
treacle  has  been  mixed  and  then  boiled  ;  (3)  -beer,  see 
(i)  ;  (4)  -bucca,  (5)  -butter-cake,  (6)  -butty,  (7)  -cake,  a 
slice  of  bread  spread  with  treacle  ;  (8)  -dip,  a  pudding  of 
suet  and  treacle  ;  (9)  -drink,  see  (i)  ;  (10)  -foot,  the  sedi- 
ment at  the  bottom  of  a  treacle-can  or  jar  ;  (11)  —  Jacky, 
see  (i) ;  (12)  -legs,  thin,  shaky  legs  ;  (13)  -parkin,  a  cake 
made  principally  of  oatmeal  and  treacle,  eaten  esp.  on 
Nov.  5th;  (14)  -peerie,  see  (i) ;  (15)  -piece,  see  (7);  (16) 
-posset,  a  hot  drink,  made  of  cider  and  treacle  or  milk  and 
treacle;  (17)  -scone,  a  flat  cake  or  scone  baked  with 
treacle  ;  (18)  -shive,  see  (7) ;  (19)  -sop,  bread  dipped  in 
treacle  ;  (20)  -stick,  a  stick  of  toffy  or  boiled  sugar;  (21) 
•sucker,  home-made  toffy;  (22)  -tharcake,  see  (13)  ;  (23) 
-toffy,  see  (20) ;  (24)  -town,  a  jocular  name  for  the  town 
of  Macclesfield  ;  (25)  -waddies,  tarts  made  of  stale  bread- 
crumbs soaked  in  treacle;  (26)  -wag,  (27)  -whuf,  (28) 
•wow,  see  (i). 

(i)  Sc.  Geordie  would  be  willing  to  take  'treacle  ale'  to  his 
porridge  every  morning,  Ford  Thistledown  (1891)  232.  (2)  w.Yks. 
Yks.  Wkly.  Post  (Feb.  23,  1896).  (3)  Frf.  A  few  tumblers  of 
Widow  Stables's  treacle-beer,  BARRiEZ,if/i/(i888)  ii.  (4)  nw.Der.' 
(5)  w.Yks.',  Lan.  (S.W.),  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  nw.Der.'  (6)  Lan. 
(.S.W.),  s.Lan.i  (7)  w.Yks.  Here,  doy,  tak'  this  traitle  cake,  an' 
be  a  gooid  child,  Yksinan's  Comic  Ann.  (1879)  24.  Lan.  (S.W.), 
s.Lan.'  (8)  e.Yks.'  (9)  w.Yks.  Landlord  selled  nowt  ta  sup 
nobbnd  trcykle-drink,  Yksmaii  s  Comic  Ann.  {\?&i.2(>\  Bygingo, 
this  licks  aur  traitle  drink  inta  fits,  Hartley  Ditt.  (1868)  ill. 
(10)  n.Lin.'  It's  as  sticky  an'  stiff  as  treacle-foot.  (11)  Lakel.'' 
(12)  w.Yks.*  (13)  w.Yks.  '  Meyl  parkin'  contains  a  greater 
quantity  of  oatmeal  than  does  'treacle  parkin,"  and  'flalir  parkin' 
has  a  good  deal  of  flour  in  it  in  addition  to  treacle,  Leeds  Merc. 
Siippl.  (June  3,   1899) ;  w.Yks.'     (14)  Fif.  Treacle-peerie,  made 
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of  sweetened  water  mixed  with  barm  to  produce  a  kind  of  ale, 
CoLviLLE  yeriiac.  (1899)  15;  Robertson  Provost  (1894)  no. 
(is)  Dmf.  I  didn't  bring  home  the  next  treaclc-piccc  I  got,  Saxon 
Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  311.  Kcb.  Tae  hae  a  great  big  treacle  piece 
And  eat  it  a'  yerscl,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (,1901)  76.  (16)  w.Yks. 
Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  [}ane  3,  i8gg  .  w.Soni.',  nw.Dev.'  (17)  Ayr. 
She  would  gie  me  ...  a  daud  o'  treacle  scone  when  she  was 
bakin",  Service  Dr.  Dugiiid  ^ed.  18B7)  26.  Lnk.  A  treacle- 
scone  whiles  for  a  sncck,  Nicholson  Kilwiiddie  (1895)  156. 
(18)  w.Yks.3  (19)  w.Yks.  They  felt  detarmined  'at  they'd  get 
Another  Iraitle-sop,  Hartley  Dill.  (c.  1873)  92.  (ao)  w.Yks.  'Az 
fond  on  a  gun  az  a  bairn  iz  on  a  treacle-stick,  Tom  Treddleiioyle 
Baimsla  Ann.  (1857)  55.  (21)  Snf.  A  bit  of  home-made  toflee, 
called  treacle-sucker.  Every  one  here  made  treacle-sucker,  Beth  am- 
Hdwaros  Lord  of  I  lamest  {i&^i))  55.  (22)  nw.Der.'  (23)  Chs.' 
(24)  s.Lan.',  Chs.'  (25^  Hrt.  (B.K.)  (26)  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  (27) 
Nhb.  Here's  a  drink  o'  triklc  whuf  to  slocken  ypu,  Graham  Red 
Scaur  [^16^6)  260.  (28)  Nhb.  'Tis  but  comparin'  treacle-wow  Wi' 
Willy  Almond's  stingo,  Wilson  Dicky's  Wig  (1843)  85;  Nhb.> 

2.  Phr.  (i)  as  fast  as  a  midge  in  a  treacle-pot,  quite  fast, 
impossible  to  be  moved  ;  (2)  as  simple  as  a  ha'porlh  of 
treacle  in  a  mashing  mug,  said  of  anything  very  simple  and 
straightforward  ;  (3)  if  yoii  nobtid  say  treacle  sMll  lick, 
prov. ;  {^)  to  be  able  to  do  no  more  than  a  flee  amo'  treacle, 
to  be  quite  helpless. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  2.  (2)  ib.  4.  (3)  n.Lin.'  (4)  Abd.  Cud  du  nae 
mair  nor  a  flee  amo'  triacle,  Macdonald  Warlock  (1882)  xxix. 

3.  Fig.   Flattering  treatment  or  reception. 

Ker.'lf  they  O'Beirnes  had  beaten  us  they  would  have  been 
treated  to  the  same  treacle,  Bartram  JVIiilelieaded Boy  {iSgS'j  124. 

Hence  (i)Treaclesome,  (2)  Treacley,  adj., fig.  pleasant, 
flattering,  pleasing. 

(i)  Ir.  Thim  same  sarvices  warn't  very  sweet  or  treaclesome  to 
some  o'  thim,  Carleton  Fardorougha  (1836)  22.  (2)  Lnk.  He 
has  the  awfu'est  treacley  tongue  in  his  heid  ever  ye  kenn'd, 
Murdoch  Readings  (1895)  I.  75. 

TREAD,  V.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  written  tred  Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.) ;  and  in  forms  trade 
Chs.'  Ken.  Sus.'^;  treed  Nhb.'^  [tred,  tred;  w.Yks. 
treid.]  I.  v.  Gram,  forms.  1.  Preterite:  (i)  Thrade, 
(2)  Threeaded,  (3)  Trade,  (4)  Traeddit,  (5)  Treed,  (6) 
Tridded,  (7)  Troad,  (8)  Trode. 

{i)  e.Yks.'  (a)  e.Yks.'  He  threeaded  uppa  mah  cooans,  MS. 
add.  (T.H.)  (3)  n.Yks.2  They  trade  o'  mah  tecas.  ne.Yks.'  34. 
in.Yks.i /»i/fO(/.  43.  w.Yks, 3  (4)  Sc.  Murray  Z)/a/.  (1873)  208. 
(5')  Lan.  For  bigger  skeawndrills  never  treed  o'  brogues,  Tim 
Bobbin  View  Dial.  (ed.  1806)  Readers.  (6)  m.Yks.'  Iiilrod.  43. 
(7!n.Lin,'  She's  as  tidy  a  lass  as  ivcr  troad  shoe  leather  (s.v. 
Shoe  Leather).  (8;  w.Yks.  T'others  'ad  got  onto  it  an'  trode  it 
te  death  (F.P.T.).  e.Lan.' 
2.  pp.:  (i)  Threeaden,(2)  Tredden,  (3)  Tridden. 

(i)  e.Yks.1  MS.  add.  (T.H.)  (a)  Sc.  Murray  Dial.  (1873) 
208.     w.Yks.^     (3)  m.Yks.' /»/)orf.  43. 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  v.  In  phr.  (1)  to  tread  mortar,  obsol., 
to  mix  lime  and  saqd  by  treading  it  with  the  feet ;  (2)  — 
one's  course,  to  go  one's  way  ;  (3)  —  the  moiv,  to  arrange 
corn,  &c.  on  the  stack  or  rick  ;  (4)  —  the  shoe  straight,  to 
conduct  oneself  circumspectly  ;  (5)  —  upon  naught,  to  fall 
down  from  a  height. 

(t)  Chs.'  (2)  Kcd.  Their  parents  nae  langer  can  keep  them  in 
bread,  an'  awa'  to  the  hirehouse  their  course  they  maun  tread, 
Kerr  Reminiscences  (1890)  49.  (3)  Dev.'  Unloading  the  wains  as 
they  return  from  the  cornfield,  and  handing  up  their  contents  to 
those  who  tread  the  mow  (s.v.  Putch).  (4)  n.Lin.'  I've  lied  cause 
cnif  to  tread  my  shoes  very  strlght  sin  I've  been  livin'  at  th' 
Warpland.     (5)  w.Som.' 

2.  Comp.  (i)  Tread-road,  a  beaten  path  or  track  ;  (2) 
■way,  a  path  dividing  lots  in  a  common  field ;  see  below ; 
cf.  markway,  s.v.  Mark,  s6.'  8. 

(i)  Nhb.'  (2)  Oxf.  Runners  proceed  to  mark  the  '  treadways  ' 
between  the  lots  by  running  across  the  grass  from  fixed  stakes, 
shuffling  their  feet  along,  Stapleton  Three  Parishes  (1893)  309. 

3.  To  make  a  flat  top  to  a  spade  as  a  foot-rest  or  '  tread.' 
s.Yks.  (W.S.)  4.  fb.  An  injury  caused  by  treading  or 
trampling. 

Nhb.'  Wiien  a  horse  has  injured  himself  by  setting  one  foot  on 
another  he  is  said  to  have  '  getten  a  treed.' 
6.  The  step  or  part  of  the  stair  on  which  the  foot  treads. 
Arg.  Unusually  noisy  footsteps  sounded  on  the  stair,  with  what 


seemed  like  the  tap  of  scabbards  on  the  treads,  Munro  Shots  of 
Fori.  (1901)  185.     e.Yks.'  MS.  add.  (T.H.) 

6.  A  rut  in  a  road  ;  a  track.    Also  in  comp.  Wheel-tread. 

Ken.  The  road  was  very  narrow,  .  .  the  wheels  in  ruts  or 
'trades'  as  they  were  called)  nearly  up  to  the  naves,  Kent 
Messenger  (Aug.  13,  1898  ;  Ken.'^  Sus.'  You  will  never  get 
your  carriage  down  that  lainc.  for  it  can't  take  the  trades  ;  Sus.* 

TRE  ADEN,  sb.  Dor.  The  sole  of  the  foot.  (C.W.B.); 
N.  &^  O.  i  1852)  ist  S.  v.  375. 

TREADER,s6.  Sc.  Also  written  tredder.  [tredar.]  A 
male  bird,  esp.  a  cock.    (Jam.  Stipfil.) 

TREADLE,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Not.  Brks. 
Cor.  Also  written  treddle  s.Lan.' ;  and  in  forms  traddle 
Lan.  Chs.'  Not.  ;  treedle  Cor.^;  triddle  Per.     [tre  dl.] 

1.  sb.  In  comb.  (1)  Treadle-cord,  the  cord  in  a  handloom 
connecting  the  treadles  with  the  machine  ;  (2)  -head-pin, 
a  pin  forming  a  common  fulcrum  for  a  whole  set  of 
treadles  in  a  loom;  (3)  -heel,  a  cast-iron  bracket  for 
carrying  the  treadles  or  '  heddle-levers'  of  a  power-loom; 
(4)  -hole,  a  hollow  place  in  the  floor  under  a  loom,  where 
the  treadles  work  up  and  down  ;  (5)  -hole  apple,  an  old- 
fashioned  variety  of  apple ;  see  below  ;  (6)  -pin,  the  pin 
upon  which  the  treadles  of  a  loom  work,  and  which  holds 
them  in  position. 

11)  w.Yks.  (D.L.),  s.Lan."  (2^  w.Yks.  (J.T.)  (3)  Lan. 
tO.S.H.)  (4)  s.Lan.',  Chs.'  (5)  Chs.>  The  tradition  is  that  a 
weaver  found  an  apple  pip  growing  in  the  traddlc-hole  under  his 
loom,  and  planted  it  in  his  garden.  In  due  time  it  bore  fruit  of 
good  quality,  and  the  variety  was  named  '  Traddle-hole  '  from  the 
place  whence  the  pip  came.       6)  s.Lan.' 

2.  The  embryo  in  a  bird's  egg. 

Brks.  Strain  your  eggs  through  a  sieve  to  take  out  the  treadles, 
Havden  Round  our  Vdl.  (1901)  287. 

3.  V.  To  tread,  trample;  to  tread  down  or  under  foot. 
Not.  If  I  donned  'em  [shoes]  on  I  suld  feel  as  if  I  were  traddling 

on  your  fingers.  Prior  Forest Flk.  (1901)  241.     s.Not.  iJ.P.K.) 

4.  To  trudge,  tramp  ;  to  go  on,  go  away ;  to  go  frequently 
but  with  difficulty.     Also  with  on  and  fig. 

Per.  A  civil  body,  Pag,  Pleasant  as  his  fiddle.  Whistle,  cry,  or 
wag.  At  your  beck  he'll  triddle,  Ford  Harp  (1893  160.  Fif. 
(Jam.)  Lan.  Then  we'n  be  treddlin'  toart  whoam,  Brierley 
Irhdale  fi868)  99.     s.Lan.'  Well,  aw  mun  treddle  on  neaw. 

5.  To  loiter.  Cor.*  Hence  Treedler,  si.  a  lazy  person  ; 
an  idler,    ib. 

TREADSTICK,  s6.  Bdf.  [tredstik.]  The  stretcher 
put  between  the  traces  to  keep  them  from  rubbing  the 
horses'  skin.     (B.K.) 

TREAD-WUDDIE,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Irel.  Also 
in  forms  tradwuddie  Gall.  ;  tread-widdie  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
tred-widdie  Abd.  (Jam.)  The  iron  hook  and  swivel  or 
chain  used  to  connect  a  single  or  double  'swingle-tree' 
with  the  plough  or  harrow. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.\  Abd.  (ib.)  Gall.  Used  by  harrowers  and  plough- 
men to  join  the  treadwuddie  to  the  buck  in  harrowing,  Mac- 
taggakt  Encycl.  (1824)  416,  ed.  1876.     N.I.' 

TREAF,  adj.  Obs.  s.  &  e.Cy.  Peevish,  pettish ; 
froward,  apt  to  be  angry,  s.  &  e.Cy.  Ray  (i6gi).  s.Cy. 
Grose  (1790).    [(K.)l 

TREAK,  see  Traik. 

TREASURE,  sb.  Lin.  [tre'Z3(r).]  Applied  to  any- 
thing found,  without  regard  to  its  being  of  any  value. 
e.Lin.  (G.G.W.) 

TREAT,  i;.   Obs.    Sc.  To  entreat,  urge.  />.  treat,  tret. 

Edb.  She  scud  be  treat  to  tak  a  look,  Learmost  Poems  (1791) 
196.  Feb.  Willie  .  .  .  Tret  her  to  come  near  the  fire,  Affleck 
Poet.  Wks.  (1836)  132. 

TREAT,  TREAVE,  TREA'WNCE,  sec  Treet,  Trave, 
v..  Trounce,  v.^,  sb. 

TREB,  sb.  Or.I.  [treb.]  A  sort  of  rampart  or  longi- 
tudinal heap  of  earth  thrown  up,  resembling  an  earthen 
wall.    (Jam.),  S.  &  Ork.'    See  Gorback. 

TREBAND,  sb.  Ant.  [Not  known  to  our  other  corre- 
spondents.]    A  crowd.     (S.A.B.I 

TREBLE,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  in  form  treple  Sc. 
[trebl.l  A  particular  step  in  dancing  ;  a  particular  dance 
tunc.     Cf.  tripple. 

Lnk.  We'll  sen'  lor  fiddling  Alic,  and  the  piper  he'll  pl.iy  treple. 
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M<^Indoe  Poems  (1805)  18.  Nhb.  A  variety  of  step-dancing  such 
as  the  'treble,'  the  single  and  double  'shuffle'  and  the  'cut,' 
Dixon  IVhittinghaiii  Vale  (1895)  67. 

TREBUCK,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  trabuck, 
tribuck.  [trabuk.]  1.  v.  To  make  a  false  move  in  play  ; 
to  catch  one  tripping  or  check  an  opponent  for  making  a 
false  move  in  play.     See  Terbuck. 

w.Sc.  Still  common.  If  a  person  on  making  a  false  move  in  a 
game  of  skill,  calls  out  '  trebuck  '  or  '  trabuck  me  '  before  his 
opponent,  he  has  the  right  to  move  again  ;  but  if  his  opponent  is 
the  first  to  call  out  'trebuck  you,'  the  player  is  checked  and 
must  pay  the  forfeit  (Jam.  Siippl.). 

2.  sb.  A  shp  or  false  move  in  play ;  a  check  or  trip  in  a 
game  of  skill,     ib. 

[1.  Fr.  tvebiicher,  to  stumble,  or  trip  ;  to  offend,  misdoe, 
mistake  (Cotgr.);  Norm.  dial. //'f'ii((7/rtr,/r«6H(?;/f>-(MoiSY).] 

TRECK,  sA.     Or.I.    [trek.]     Fatigue.    (S.A.S.) 

TRECK,  int.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Lnk.  (Jam.)  An  exclama- 
tion or  expletive  equivalent  to  '  troth  '  (q.v.). 

TRECK,  TREDDEN,  see  Track,  v}.  Tread. 

TREDDLE,  sb.  Lin.  Hrt.  Ken.  Sun  Also  in  forms 
trettle  Sur.'  ;  truddle,  truttle  svv.Lin.'  [tredl.]  The 
dung  of  sheep,  hares,  and  rabbits.  Gen.  in  pi.  Cf  trid- 
dlings. 

sw.Lin.'  Hrt.  Ellis  Experiments  (1750)  25.  s.Cy.  (Hall.), 
Ken.',  Sur.'     [Skinner  (1671'.] 

[OE.  tyrdel,  ME.  tirdel,  tridel,  a  dimin.  of  '  turd '  (q.v.) 
(Stratmann).] 

TREDDLIN'S,  see  Triddlings. 

TREDWIDDIE,  see  Tread  wuddie. 

TREE,  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and  Amen 
[tri.]      I.  Gram,  forms:  pi.  (i)  Treen,  obs. ;  {2)  Tren,  obs, 

(i)  Fif.  Ceiling  dark  and  rafter-treen,  Tennant  Papistry  (1827) 
210.     (2)  Wxf.i 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Tree-babbler,  the  long- 
tailed  titmouse,  Panis  caitdatus  ;  (2)  -climber,  (3)  -clipper, 
the  creeper,  Certhia  fainiliayis  ;  (4)  -crawler,  the  nuthatch, 
Sitta  caesia  ;  (5)  -creeper,  see  (3)  ;  (6)  -fern,  the  flowering 
fern,  Osmuiida  regalis;  (7)  -goose,  the  barnacle-goose, 
Bernicla  leucopsis  ;  (8)  -magpie,  the  magpie.  Pica  caitdata  ; 
(9)  -moss,  the  fir  club-moss,  Lycopodium  Selago;  (10) 
-mouse,  see  (3);  (11)  — sow-thistle,  the  corn  sow-thistle, 
Soncfnis  arvciisis;  (12)  -speeler  or  speller,  see  (3);  (13) 
■stam,  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

(i)  Cor.  SWAINSON  Birds  (1885)  57.  (2")  Wil.  Thurn  Birds 
(1870)  41.  Dev,,  Cor.  Zoologist  (1854)  XII.  4255.  (3)  Oxf. 
SwAiNSON  ib.  (4)  Suf.  (R.E.L.)  (5)  Dmf.  The  tree-creeper  is 
more  common  than  appears,  Wallace  5c/ioo/«ms/fi- (1899)  289. 
Nhb.'  Sur.  The  woodpeckers,  .  .  with  nuthatches  and  tree- 
creepers,  confine  themselves  to  belts  of  old  timber,  Son  of 
Marshes  On  Sur,  Hills  (1891)  294.  Wil.  Thurn  Birds  (1870"!  41. 
(6)  Wal.  (B.  &  H.)  (7)  Or.I.  So  called  from  the  old  legend  which 
declared  this  bird  to  be  produced  from  trees,  resembling  willows, 
which  grew  in  the  Orkney  Isles  ;  it  being  also  believed  that  each 
end  of  the  branch  produced  small  round  balls,  which,  when  ripe, 
dropped  into  the  sea,  and  then  appeared  as  a  perfect  goose, 
SwAiNSON  16.  149.  Lan.  Harland  &  Wilkinson  Plk- Lore  iiS6-]) 
116.  Suf.i  (8)  Wil.  The  old  myth  of  the  existence  of  two 
species, — i.e.,  the  'Bush  Magpie'  and  the  'Tree  Magpie,' is  still 
firmly  believed  in  here,  Thurn  Birds  (1870)  37.  (9)  Cum. 
(B.  &  H.)  (10)  Wil.i  (II)  Shr.  (B.  &  H.)  (12I  Slg.,  e.Lth. 
Swainson  ib.  57.  Dmf.  Wallace  Schoolmaster  (1899).  (13) 
Hmp.  (W.M.E.F.) 

2.  Phr.  (i)  il's  ill  meddling  between  the  bark  and  the  tree, 
prov.  it  is  unwise  to  interfere  between  man  and  wife  ;  (2) 
lame  as  a  tree,  very  lame  ;  (3)  to  have  the  right  end  of  the 
tree,  to  have  the  truth  on  one's  side  ;  to  be  right ;  to  nave 
the  best  of  an  argument. 

(i)s.Lan.'8.  (a)n.Lin.'  (3I  Dmb.  I've  heard  a' that  yc've  been 
sayin'  to  the  minister  here  about  the  auncient  freedom  of  the  kirk 
.  .  .  and  faith,  sir,  ye  ha'e  the  right  end  o'  the  tree.  Cross  Dis- 
ruption (1844    iv. 

3.  A  plant  grown  in  a  pot  ;  a  small  bush-like  shrub. 
w.Yks.  (J.W.i,  n.Lin.i,  War.-',   w.Wor.',  s.Wor."     Shr.i  '  Eh  ! 

si  that  mon— 'c's  plonlin'  treys,'  said  an  Edgmondchild,  on  seeing 
a  gardener  '  bedding  out '  geraniums.     Glo.' 


Hence  Tree-pot,  sb.  a  flower-pot. 

Nhb.i,  w.Yks.  (H.L.),  Stf.i,  n.Lin.i,  War.2 

4.  Obs.   Wood.     Also  used  attrib.  in  comb. ;  see  below. 
Sc.  Tak  down   the   mast  o'  goud ;    Set   up   the    mast   o'  tree, 

Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  (1806)  I.  41. 

Used  attrib.  in  comb,  (i)  Tree-clout,  a  piece  of  wood 
formerly  used  instead  of  leather  for  the  heels  of  shoes  ; 
(2)  -clout  shoon,  shoes  made  with  wooden  heels  ;  (3) 
•ladle,  a  wooden  ladle  ;  (4) -leg,  a  wooden  leg  ;  (5} -leggit, 
having  a  wooden  leg. 

(i)  Abd.  Some  tree-clouts,  and  foul  wisps  o'  strae,  Walker 
Bards  Bon-Accord (!88^^  181.  Tev.  (Jam.)  (2)  s.Sc.  Till  about  one 
hundred  years  ago  the  heels  of  shoes  were  made  of  birch-wood  in 
the  south  of  Scotland— the  heel  thus  put  on  was  called  the  '  clout,' 
...the  shoes  'tree-clout  shoon,'  Hislop  Anecdote  (1874)  105. 
Rxb.  A  pair  of  hose  and  tree-clout  shoon,  J.  Hogg  Poems  (1806) 
102  (Jam.).  (3)  Edb.  Cutty-spoon  and  tree-ladle,  Carlop  Green 
(1793)  172,  ed.  1817.  (4)  e.Lth.  Many  who  are  '  crepill,'  and  one 
man  at  least  'with  a  tree  leg,'  Waddell  Old  Kirk  Chr.  (1893) 
159.  Lei.'  (51  Lth.  The  tree-Ieggit  Pensioner,  marching  fu' 
lichtly,  Ballantine  Poems  (1856)  57;  Ballantine  Caberlumie 
(ed.  1875)  Gl. 

5.  A  staff,  cudgel.    Also  used  in  van  comp. 

Sc.  '  There's  my  faither's  tree  till  ye,'  said  David  Campbell, 
handing  out  the  stout  crook.  Swan  Gates  0/ Eden  (1895)  vii ;  He's 
gane  to  the  West-muir  wood.  And  there  he  puU'd  a  trusty  tree, 
AvTouN  Ballads  (ed.  x86i)  I.  56.  Cai.'  Herdin-tree.  a  stick 
which  herd-boj's  use  against  cattle.  Edb.  To  lie  .  .  .  like  grain  on 
a  threshing-floor,  under  the  flinging  tree  of  a  Bodwell,  Beatty 
Secrctar  yi8g-j)  107. 

6.  A  wooden  stick  or  rod  for  stirring  porridge,  &c.  Also 
used  in  comp. 

Sh.I.  They  that  has  mael  an'  a  tree,  can  mak'  gruel  i'  the  scj.i, 
Spence  Fl/i-Lore  (1899)  220.  Cai.'  Porridge-tree,  a  stick  for 
stirring  porridge.  Roolyin-lree,  a  stick  for  stirring  potatoes  in 
washing  them. 

7.  Obs.  A  straight,  stout  piece  of  wood,  on  which  the 
carcases  of  slaughtered  animals  are  hung.  Suf.  (Hall.), 
Suf.'  8.  Obs.  A  pole  or  bar  of  wood  ;  an  axle-tree  ;  a 
swingle-tree  or  coupling  wood. 

Sc.  A  straight  piece  of  rough  timber  used  as  a  pole,  lever,  prop, 
or  stay  is  called  a  tree  (Jam.  Siippl.).  Abd.  His  ladie  was  carried 
in  a  coach  born  upon  long  trees  upon  mens  arms,  Spalding  Hist. 
Sc.  (1792)  I.  42.  Fif.  Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  114.  Ayr.  Weel 
j'oket  in  a  twa  horse  tree,  Fisher  Poems  (1790)  133. 

9.  A  wooden  handle  or  '  stall,'  esp.  the  handle  of  a  spade. 

s.Chs.',  Not.',  Lei.',  Nhp.',  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  Shr.'  Whad's  split 
the  tree  o'  the  spade?  Hrf.',  Rdn.',  Glo.'  Dor.'  The  handle  is  a 
'critch.'     The  stem  is  a  '  tree'  (s.v.  Speade). 

10.  The  main  pipe  of  a  pump  ;  see  below.  Also  in  comp. 
Pump-tree. 

w.  Yks.2  A  pump-tree  in  the  shaft  of  a  coal  mine  is  a  pipe, 
whether  of  wood  or  iron,  in  which  the  water  is  forced  up.  Not.' 
Lei.'  The  '  trees '  of  a  pump  are  the  main  pipe  through  which  the 
water  is  drawn  from  the  well.  .  .  The  pipe* is  gen.  constructed  of 
the  whole  trunks  of  young  trees  bored  through  lengthwise,  each 
one  above  the  lowest  being  levelled  off  at  the  end  to  fit  into  the 
one  below, 

11.  The  hard  part  or  foundation  of  a  saddle. 

w.Som.'  A  soft  kind  of  saddle,  made  without  a  '  tree'  or  other 
hard  foundation  (s.v.  Pad,  3).  [Amer.  Bust  the  tree  of  the  saddle 
which  he'd  bin  usin"  for  a  piller,  Bradley  Virginia  (1897)  236.] 

12.  Phr.  tree  and  traiitel,  a  piece  of  wood  used  instead  of 
a  saddle  ;  see  below. 

Per.  A  piece  of  wood  that  goes  behind  a  horse's  tail  for  keeping 
back  the  'sunks'  or  'sods,'  used  instead  of  a  saddle.  This  is 
fastened  by  a  cord  on  each  side,  and  used  instead  of  a  crupper  ; 
but  reaching  farther  down,  to  prevent  the  horse  from  being 
tickled  under  the  tail  (Jam.). 

13.  A  barrel. 

Sc.  A  barrel  for  containing  ale  is  vulgarly  called  a  tree,  as  '  a 
ten-gallon  tree,' 'a  twenty-gallon  tree'  (Jam.)  ;  In  ilka  bore  they've 
put  a  tree ;  And  they  have  made  him  trail  the  wine,  Aytoun 
Ballads{eii.  1861)11,27.  Ayr.  A  tree  of  ale,  Galt /.f5rt/fcs(i82o) 
vi.     Lnk. A  tree  orbarrcl  of  gudeyill, Hamilton  Poems  {xSCs")  iBz. 

14.  Obs.   An  archer's  bow. 

Abd.  Wi'  a'  my  niaught  the  trusty  tree  1  drew,  Walker  /Saids 
Bon-Accord  (1887)  400. 
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TREEAK,  TREEK,  see  Track,  sA.',  Three  week. 

TREEN,  a6.     I. Ma.     [trin.j     A  division  of  land. 

Two  principal  divisions  of  land  exist  under  the  designations 
[tieen  and  quarteiland].  .  .  The  number  of  treens  are  180,  and 
usually  contain  from  three  to  four  quarterlands,  though  some  have 
but  two  anil  others  even  less,  A',  i-  Q.  (1865)  3rd  S.  viil.  310. 

TREEN,  adj.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Chs.  Shr.  e.An. 
Also  written  trene  Rnf. ;  and  in  forms  treein  Sc.  (Jam.) 
Edb. ;  treinSc.  (jAM.)Cai.' Abd.    Wooden,  made  of  wood. 

Sc.  A  treein  leg  ^Jam.'  :  Treen  trenchers  were  whiles  the  best 
at  our  board,  Scott  Kigel  1822)  v.  Rnf.  Anc  trene,  trunchcour, 
Rnf.  Harp  (1819  loi.  Edb.  Awa  frae  liiggie,  quegh,  or  truncher 
treein,  Fergusson  Poetits  {iiTi"  '81,  ed.  1785.  Shr.'  Applied  to 
utensils  for  domestic  purposes,  and  sometimes  used  elliptically  to 
denote  the  things  tliemselvcs.     Suf.' 

Hence  (1)  Treenmare,  sb.,  obs.,  a 'wooden  horse'  or 
instrument  of  pimishinent  for  immorality,  &c.;  (2)  -plates, 
s6.^/.,  06s.,  wooden  trenchers  ;  (3) -ware,  56.,  06s.,  ?  earthen 
vessels. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  Abd.  He  caused  big  up  a  trein  mare  at 
the  cross  for  punishing  trespassing  soldiers  according  to  the 
discipline  of  war,  Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792^  I-  243-  (2)  e.An.* 
(3)  n.Cy.     K.I,  N.Cy.2,  Clis.' 

[1.  Treene  dishes  be  homely,  Tusser  HnsL  (1580)  175. 
Turnynge,  or  throwynge  of  treyn  vessel,  torualiira 
{Prompt.).] 

TREEPLE,  see  Tripple. 

TREESE,  V.    Cor.     [triz.]    To  idle.     Gen.  in  prp. 

Cor.'  Treesing  away  your  time  ;  Cor.* 

TREESH,  v.,  sb.  and   int.      Sc.   Irel.      Also  written 

treesch  Bnff.' ;  and  in  forms  threish  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  traesh 

Abd. ;  trish  Ir.     [tri/.J         1.  v.   To  entreat  one  in  a  kind 

.  and  flattering  way  ;  to  court.    Also  in  phr.  to  treesh  with 

one.    Also  u^tdjig. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Bch.  My  pipe  bein'  in  elegiac  lift  It  needs  na 
treeshin,  Tarras  Poems  (1804)  9  (Jam.). 

2.  To  call  cattle. 

Abd.  Treeshin  an'  ca'in'  aboot  at  nowte  beasts,  Alexander 
Johnny  Gihb  (1871)  xxxvi. 

3.  sb.   Enticement,  cajolery  ;  flattery. 

Bnff.'  They  keepit  an  unco  treesch  wee  'im  afore  they  got  'im 
cuddlet  in  the  wye  o'  thir  dothir. 

4.  int.   A  call  to  cattle. 

Bnff.i,  Abd.  (G.W.)  Ir.  Poor  auld  Spotty.  Trish,  trish,  now— 
trish,  trish,  Bullock  Pastorals  figoi')  267. 

TREET,  sb.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Yks.  Also  written  treat 
e.Yks. ;  trete  n.Cy.  [trit.]  The  second  quality  of  bran. 
Cf.  chisel,  s6.* 

n.Cy.  Chambers  Bk.  Days  (1863)  I.  119;  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  The 
finest  quality  is  called  '  sharps '  and  the  coarsest '  chizzel.'  e.Yks. 
Chizell,  .  .  which  hereaboutes  is  called  treate,  in  the  South 
country,  branne,  Best  Riir.  Econ.  (1641)  105. 

TREETLE,  v.,  sb.  and  adv.  Bnfi'.'  [trrtl.]  1.  v.  Of 
liquids :  to  trickle  or  fall  in  very  small  quantities  or  drops. 
A  dial,  form  of 'trickle.' 

The  wattir  wiz  treetlin'  doon  the  face  o'  the  craig  amo'  the  moss. 

2.  With  at:  to  work  in  a  weak,  unskilful  manner. 

3.  sb.   A  very  small  quantity  of  a  liquid  ;  a  trickle. 

4.  The  act  of  doing  work  in  a  weak,  unskilful  manner  ; 
a  person  who  is  weak  and  unskilful  at  work. 

He's  naething  bit  a  mere  treetle  wees  wark;  he's  eye  foorichin 
'at  something,  an'  eye  ahin. 

5.  adv.   In  drops. 

TREEVERS,  TREEVOLIE,  see  Trivers,  Trevally. 

TREFOLD,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  corruption  of  '  trefoil,'  esp. 
the  water  trefoil,  Menyanthes  tnfoliata.     S.  Sc.  Ork.' 

TREFOY,  sb.  w.Som."  Also  in  form  trefle.  [trifoi.] 
A  dial,  form  of  '  trefoil,'  esp.  the  annual  variety  known 
commonly  as  Trifoliiim. 

TREFT,  sb.    Sus.'    [treft.]    A  trivet. 

TREG,  sb.    Lin.     [treg.]     A  worthless  person. 

Streatfeild  Lin.  and  Danes  1884)  374.  n.Lin.  Peacock  Talis 
(1890)  118;  n.Lin.'  I  nobbut  tclld  him  'at  he  was  a  laame  ohd  treg. 

[Cp.  ON.  tregr,  dragging,  slovenly,  going  with  difficulty 
(Vigfusson).] 

TREGALLION,  s6.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Also  in  forms 
traguUion  Dmf. ;  tregiillion  R.xb.     A  collection,  assort- 


ment ;  ^g.  a  company,  used  contemptuously  of  those  not 
considered  respectable. 

Knf.,  Ayr.  (Jam.)     Dmf. '  The  haill  tregallion,'  the  whole  without 

exception  (i/*.  \ 

TREGEAGLE,  sb.  Cor.  Also  written  tregagle,  tre- 
gaigle.  1.  A  hunted  spirit,  used  esp.  in  phr.  to  roar  like 
Tregeagle ;  sec  below. 

The  devil  .  .  .  amuses  himself  by  hunting  him  over  the  moors 
with  his  hell-hounds,  at  which  lime  Tregeagle  is  heard  to  roar  and 
howl  in  a  most  dreadful  manner,  so  that  '  roaring  or  howling 
like  Tregeagle'  is  a  common  expression  amongst  the  vulgar,  Hunt 
Pop.  Rom.  w.Eiig.  (1865)  143,  ed.  1896;  Tregeagle,  the  hunted 
spirit  of  Dismary  Pool,  who  is  doomed  to  impossible  tasks,  as 
weaving  the  sands  or  emptying  Looe  Pool,  whose  ghost  was 
summoned  by  a  necromancer  before  a  court  of  justice  but  could  not 
be  laid  again;  he  was  a  steward  in  the  reign  of  James  II,  con- 
temporary with  Judge  JefTrey,  who  made  himself  unpopular  by 
his  harshness  to  the  tenantry,  who,  after  his  death,  linked  his 
name  to  a  whole  group  of  ancient  Aryan  myths  of  horror,  and 
gave  him  such  fame  that  to  '  roar  like  Tregeagle'  is  a  Cornish 
saying  lasting  to  the  present  day,  Flli-Lore  Rec.  (1880)  III.  158  ; 
HiGHAM  Dial.  (1866)  16. 
2.  A  regular  row.     (J.W.) 

TREGGS,  see  Trogs. 

TREIH,rtf^'.  l.Ma.  Also  written  treigh.  [trei.]  Sad, 
miserable. 

The  treih  she  was,  poor  thing  !  Brown  IVilcli  (1889)  94  ;  Very 
wore  [worn]  and  treigh.  they  were  say  in,  ib.  Doctor  (1887'!  73. 

[Manx  treih,  miserable,  wretched  ;  sallow,  pale  (S.M.).] 

TREIN,  TREISSLE,  see  Treen,  adj.,  Traissle. 

TREK,  adj.  w.Sc.  s.Sc.  (Jam.)  Diseased,  dying, 
lingering.     See  Traik,  25. 

TREKKER,  see  Tricker. 

TRELAWNEY,  sb.    Pem.    [tral^ni.]    Meal  and  water. 

(W.H.Y.)     s.Pem.  They  be  fed  on  trelawney  and  salt   W.M  M.). 

TRELOOBING,  prp.  Cor.*  Washing  the  '  loobs  '  or 
slime  tin,  so  as  to  save  the  fine  ore,  which  sinks  to  the 
bottom. 

TREM,  see  Trim,  v. 

TREMBLE,  s6.'  Var.  dial,  and  colloq.  uses  in  Sc.  Eng. 
and  Anier.  Also  in  forms  tremel  Sh.I. ;  trem'l  n.Lin.' ; 
tremmel  Dor.;  tremnile  w.Yks.' w.Som.';  trimble  Brks.; 
trimie  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  ;  trimmle  Gall,     [tremib)!.] 

1.  In  phr.  all  of  or  all  to  a  tremble,  a  fit  of  trembling  or 
shaking.     In  gen.  colloq.  use. 

Fif.  I've  been  a'  o'  a  tremble  ever  syne.  Meddle  Marget  (1899) 
8.  nCy.  (J.W.),  w.Yks.',  Lan.  (S.W.)  Brks. Things  what  meks 
arraone  feel  all  of  a  trimble  in'ardly,  Hayden  Tliatclied  Cottage 
(1902)  144.  w.Sus.  He  was  all  of  a  tremble:  bothered  if 'e  could 
speak  for  shivers,  Gordon  Vill.  and  Doctor  ( iSgf  288.  Dor.  Why 
you  be  all  ov  a  tremmel,  Hare  Dinalt  Kellow  (1901)  231.  Som. 
I  got  up  all  ov  a  tremmle,  Raymond  Misterton's  Mistake,  xii. 
w.Som.'  I  be  that  walk  'pon  times,  I  be  all  to  a  tremmle. 

2.  A  tremor,  shiver.    Also  in  pi. 

Sh.I.  A  kind  o'  tremel  giiid  ower  his  body,  Stewart  Tales 
(1892)  107.  Gall.  He  has  pitten  me  mair  in  a  trimmle  than  when 
I  drappit  the  Psalm  bulk,  Crockett  Dark  o'  Moon  (1902'!  222. 
Brks.  An  occasional  dose  of  spiritual  stimulant,  provocative  of 
'shuckettins  and  trimbles,'  Hayden  Round  our  Vitl.  (1901I  164. 
Dor.  'Twould  gie  I  the  trembles,  Hare  As  IVe  Sow  (1897)  56. 

3.  pi.  Ague,  palsy,  esp.  ague  in  sheep. 

Sc.  Walker  Nat.  Hist.  (1808)  525  (Jam.)  ;  (Jam.  Suppl.,  s.v. 
Sliekyls).  n.Lin."  [n.Amer.  The  disease  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  flesh  and  milk  of  animals  fed  in  those  districts  is  known  under 
the  name  of  milk-sickness  or  trembles,  Stephens  Farm  Bk.  (1849) 
II.  272.] 

TREMBLE,  s6.*  Nrf.  '  Pork-cheese '  (qv.).  Cozens- 
Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  86. 

TREMBLING,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Suf.  Also 
in  form  trimmling  n.Yks.**  [trem(b)lin.]  In  comb.  (1) 
Trembling  axies  or  exies,  (2)  -fevers,  the  ague ;  (3)  -grass, 
the  quaking-grass,  Dn:a  media:  (4)  -ill,  a  disease  of 
sheep  ;  (5)  -jock  or  -jockies,  see  (3). 

(i)  Sc.  The  cookmaid  in  the  trembling  exies,  Scott  Bride  of 
Lam.  (1819I  xi.  Ltli.  (Jam.)  (2)  Ags.  (Jam.)  (3)  n.Yks.*, 
w.Yks.*,  s.Lan  '.  Clis.»,  Suf.  (B.  &  H.)  (4)  Slk.  Trembling, 
Thwater,  or  Leaping  III,  Ess.  High.  Soc.  HI.  385  (Jam.).  (5) 
n.Yks.*  '  A  trimmiing-jock  i'  t'house  An  you  weeant  hev  a  mouse.' 
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Dried  in  bundles,  with  its  blown  seeds  on  a  tall  stem,  it  is  com- 
monly stuck  on  the  mantel-piece,  as  believed  to  be  obnoxions 
to  mice. 

TREMBLY,  adj.  and  sb.  Yks.  Dev.  Amer.  Also  in 
forms  trimmly  n.Yks.  [tre'm(b)li.]  1.  adj.  Trembling, 
shaking.     Also  used  advb. 

n.Yks.  He  is  cold  and  trimmly  (I.W.).  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  n.Dev. 
Us  got  outside  and  walked  kind  o'  trembly  to  the  end  o'  the 
dr.ing,  Zack  Diinstciblc  IVeir  {igoi)  239;  He  stretched  a  trembly 
hand  acrass,  ib.  243.  [Amer.  She  was  all  shaky  and  trembly, 
Slosson  Foxglove  (1898)  44.] 
2.  sb.   A  tremor,  tremble. 

Dev.  Zu,  I  am  all  o'  a  trembly,  Zack  White  Cottage  (igoi)  96. 

TREMENDOUS,  adv.  Sc.  I. Ma.  Sus.  Dev.  Cor.  Amer. 
Also  in  forms  tirniendous  SlU.  ;  treniendious  Sh.I.  ; 
tremenjious  Sus. ;  trenienjous  I. Ma.  Dev.  Cor.  Amer. ; 
tremenjus  Cor.  [trsmendiss ;  tranieTi(d)g3s.]  Ex- 
ceedingly, used  as  an  intensitive. 

Sh.I.  Da  maest  tremendious  aald  wife,  Ollason  Mareel  (1901) 
14.  Ayr.  A  jovial  gang  jang-syne  that  used  to  sweer  tremendous, 
Douglas  Green  Shutters  (1901)  225.  Slk.  Thomson  Drummeldale 
(1901)  5.  Sus.  Makes  us  pay  tremenjious  for  everything,  Black- 
KCRE  Sprmghaven  \  1886)  xxix.  Dev.  I'm  sure  I  love  'e  tromenjous, 
Phillpotts  Sons  of  Morning  (1900)  355.  Cor.  I  be  so  tremenjous 
rich,  '  Q."  Three  Ships  (ed.  1892)  97.  [Amer.  The  rocks  cum  pilin' 
doun  that  grass  lot  tremenjous,  Bradley  Virginia  (1897)  236.] 

Hence  Ir-emenjotis  iirio'  massy,  phr.  '  tremendous  out  of 
mercy,'  extraordinary. 

I.  Ma.  The  strings  of  people  that  would  be  comin'  from  all  parts 
of  this  parish  and  nex'  was  somethin'  tremenjous  urro'  massy, 
Rydings  rn/ci"  (1895)  28. 

TREMENSE,  adj.  Ken.  [tramcns.]  Indefinitely 
large,  horrible,  or  amusing ;  a  corruption  of '  tremendous' 
from  association  with  'immense.'  Daily  Chron.  (Dec.  15, 
1902). 

TREMMIN,  see  Trimming. 

TREMSKIT,  adj.  Sh.I.  [tre-mskit.]  Ill-arranged, 
slovenly.     S.  &  Ork.> 

TRENCH,  V.  Sc.  Irel.  Chs.  Wil.  [trenj.]  1.  Obs.  To 
drain  land  with  open  drains  or  trenches.  Wil.  Davis 
Agric.  (1813).  Hence  Trencher,  si.  one  who  digs  trenches 
or  drains. 

Abd.  A  new  spade,  and  a  '  tramp '  to  save  the  sole  of  his  boot 
while  operating  as  trencher  or  drainer,  Alexander  Ain  Flk. 
(1882)  188. 

2.  To  dig  land  down  to  the  subsoil ;  to  dig  two  spades 
deep  and  bury  the  sod  at  the  bottom.  Sc.  (A.W.),  N.I.', 
Chs.',  s.Chs.' 

TRENCHER,  sb.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  trancher  Shn'  ;  transer  Som.;  traunchard 
n.Dev.  ;  trenchud  se.Wor.'  [tre"nj3(r.]  1.  A  woodeti 
or  pewter  plate  or  dish  ;  a  wooden  platter  used  in  cooking. 
See  Truncher. 

Sc.  Gude  be  wi'  auld  lang  syne,  when  our  gutchers  [grand- 
fathers] ate  their  trenchers,  Henderson  Prov.  (1832)  112,  ed. 
1881.  Cum.'  Still  in  use  for  chipping  greens  on  for  salad  and 
other  cooking  purposes.  w.Yks.'  A  trencher  is  a  platter  of  wood 
scooped  hollow,  which  was  both  double  and  single.  The  double 
ones  reached  across  the  dining  table,  and  had  a  small  cavity  for 
salt  in  the  centre,  but  are  nearly  out  of  use.  nw. Der.',  War.^, 
se.Wor. •  Shr.'  '  Yo'  can  al'ays  tell  a  clane  sarvant  by  the  piggins 
an'  tranchers.'  Tranchers  (or  trenchers)  were  formerly  used  for 
cold  meat  ;  they  are  obs.  for  that  purpose,  but  are  still  in  common 
requisition  as  bread-platters,  e  An.'  The  wooden  platter,  called 
a  trencher,  anciently  in  universal  use,  and  even  its  successor  of 
pewter,  is  almost  totally  superseded.  Trenchers  are  scarcely  used 
but  for  the  cook  to  chop  or  mince  upon.  Suf.',Sus.',  I.  W.',  Som. 
(W.F.R.)  n.Dev.  Till  un  a  traunchard  vrom  tha  tack,  Rock  Jim 
an'  Nell  (1867)  st.  18. 
2.  Camp.  (1)  Trencher-boy,  (2)  — Dick,  (3)  -man,  (4) 
•woman,  a  term  applied  to  a  person  with  a  good,  hearty 
appetite. 

(,i)Cor.3  (2)  w.Yks.*  (3)  Lakel.=,  e.Yks.i,  w.Yks.'  s.Lan.' 
A  great  cater  is  said  to  be  '  a  good  (or  a  bowd)  trcnchermon,' 
War.3,  Brks.i,  Hrt.  (E.S.F.\  w.Mid.  (W.P.M.),  e.An.',  ne.Ken. 

(H.M.  ,  e.Ken.  (G.G.)      Sur.'  Mr. he  was  always  a  good 

trencherman.  Sus.'  Sus.,  Hmp.  Holloway.  I.W.  Ben's  a 
miJdIcn  trencher-man.  Gray  Ribslone  Pipjtins  (1898)   104.     (4) 


Dor.  A'  was  always  a  good  trencher-woman,  Hakdy   Tess  (1891) 
288,  ed.  1895. 
3.  Phr.  (i)  a  good  Ireiichei;  a  person  with  a  good  appetite. 
Hrt.  ( E.S.F.)  ;  (2)  to  play  a  good  tunc  on  the  trencher,  to  have 
a  hearty  appetite.     e.An.' ' 

[1.  Scissoriimi,  a  trenchere,  Voc.  (c.  1450),  in  Wright's 
Voc.  (1884)  610.  2.  (3)  He  is  a  very  valiant  trencher-man; 
he  hath  an  excellent  stomach,  Shaks.  Much  Ado,  i.  i.51.] 

TRENCHER-BREAD,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  A  kind  of 
wheaten  bread. 

[Edinburgh]  citizens  had  four  different  kinds  of  wheaten  bread  ; 
the  finest  called  manchet,  the  second  cheat  or  trencher  bread, 
Francisque-Michel  Lang.  (iSSa"!  54. 

TRENCH-PLOUGH,  v.  Chs.  Won  To  turn  over  a 
very  shallow  furrow  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  cover 
it  by  means  of  a  second  plough  set  much  deeper. 

Chs.'  Wor.  Breaking  up  the  ground  for  a  fresh  plantation  by 
trench-plowing,  Marshall  Rex'iew  (1818)  U.  380. 

TREND,  V.  and  sb.  Obs.  Hrf.  Glo.  Dev.  Also  in  form 
trind  Hrf  Glo.       1.  v.   To  wind. 

Hrf.  Winding  the  wool  in  tops,  ready  sorted  in  some  degree 
for  fine  drapers.  Young  Annals  Agric.  (1784-1815"!  XXVI.  454. 
Glo.  Trinded  wool,  wool  winded  and  fastned  together  with  the 
'  rind  of  a  tree,'  Horae  Siibsecivae  (1777)  438. 
2.  sb.  The  turning  and  winding  of  a  stream  ;  a  stream, 
current. 

Dev.  We'd  dew  best  ter  palch  along  ter  th'  trend  i'  th'  holler 
hinder,  Madox-Brown  Dwale  Bluth  (1876)  bk.  i.  iv ;  Horae  Siib- 
secivae (1777)  438. 

[1.  Cp.  MLG.  trenden, '  rotare  '  (Schiller-Lubben).] 

TRENDLE,  sb.  Glo.  I.W.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev. 
[tre'n(d)l ;  tra'n(d)l.]  1.  A  large,  oval,  shallow  tub,  used  for 
var.  purposes  ;  see  below.    See  Trindle,  7,  Trundle,  56.'  8. 

Glo.' A  shallow  wooden  tub  for  butter,  milk,  or  whey.  I.W.* 
Used  for  cooling  beer.  w.Cy.  A  brewer's  cooler  (Hall.).  Wil.' 
A  circular  trough  or  tray  in  which  bakers  mix  their  dough.  Dor. 
I  walked  on  and  seed  a  clock  with  a  face  as  big  as  a  baking- 
trendle.  Hardy  Madding  Croivd  (1874)  xxxiii ;  Dor.'  Sera.  A 
large  wooden  vessel  for  milk  used  at  milking-time  (W.F.R. ), 
e.Som.  A  brewer's  cooler,  W.&J.G/.  (1873).  w. Som.' Used  chiefly 
for  scalding  pigs.  Dev.  A  large,  shallow,  oval  tub,  made  of  wood 
or  earthenware,  and  used  for  many  purposes,  chiefly  for  curing 
bacon.  In  common  use.  The  oval  tub  in  which  a  pig  is  '  scalded  ' 
is  always  called  a  trendle.  Reports  Provinc.  (1895).  [Worlidge 
Syst.  Agric.  (1681).] 
2.  A  circular  earthwork. 

Wil.  Chisenbury  Camp,  or  Trendle,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called, 
Britton  Desc.  Wil.  (?  1814)  407  ;  The  term  Trendle  is  freq.  applied 
to  circular  earthen  works,  ib.  note;  Wil.' 

[Cp.  OE.  trendel,  a  rins;,  circle  (Sweet).] 

TRENDLE,  TRENNLE,  TRENK,  see  Trindle,  Trink. 

TRENKET,  sb.  Obs.  SIg.  (Jam.)  An  iron  heel  put 
on  a  shoe.     Cf.  treeclout,  s.v.  Tree,  4  (1). 

TRENNAGE,s6.    Dev.    [tre'nidg.]    Board  and  lodging. 

One  and  sixpence  a  week  apart  from  trennage,  Reports  Pro- 
vinc. (1885)  114. 

TR ENT ALL,  sZi.  Obs.  Chs.'^  A  collection  of  thirty 
things. 

[ME.  trenlal,  thirty  masses  for  the  dead  (Stratmann).] 

TRENT  OTTER,  phr.  Yks.  Not.  A  steam  tug  ;  see 
below. 

The  three  huge  steam  tugs  plying  between  Hull  and  Notting- 
Iiam  have  destroyed  an  immense  amount  of  spawn  and  tiny  fry. 
.  .  .  The  wash  from  these  immense  '  Trent  otters,'  as  they  are 
locally  termed,  has  full  play  on  the  shallows  and  the  shore,  Fish- 
ing Gazette  (Apr.  2,  1887)  207. 

TREP,  see  Threap. 

TREPANNED,//.  w.Yks.^  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Punished.         '  I'll  have  thee  trepanned.' 

TREPLE,  see  Treble. 

TRES-ACE,  sb.    Obs.     Fif.  (Jam.)     A  game  ;  see  below. 

A  game  in  which  gen.  six  are  engaged  ;  one  taking  a  station 
before,  two  about  12  yards  behind  him,  three  12  yards  behind 
these  two.  One  is  the  catch-pole.  Never  more  can  remain  at 
any  post  than  three  ;  the  supernumerary  one  must  always  shift  and 
seek  a  new  station.  If  the  catch-pole  can  get  in  before  the  per- 
son who  changes  his  station,  he  has  the  right  to  take  his  place, 
and  the  other  becomes  pursuer. 
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TRESELTRYPE,  sb.  Som.  The  youngest  of  a  litter 
of  pigs. 

About  Axbridge  tlicy  call  the  youngest  of  a  litter  of  pigs  a 
treseltrype,  Ftk-Lore  Jni.  (1883)  I.  62. 

TRESH,  see  Trash,  sb.\  v.' 

TRESPASS,  sb.  Lin.  Wil.  [tre-spas.]  In  phr.  on 
/respass  or  on  trespass  ground,  said  of  any  one  who  has 
lived  more  than  seventy  years,  the  allotted  years  of  man. 

n.Lin.  Tommy  has  been  o'  trespass-ground  this  five  year,  but 
he  is  hearty  yet  (M.P.).     n.Wil.  (G.E.D.) 

TREST,  sb.  So.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Also  in 
form  tress  Sc.  IJam.)  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  w.Yks.^  [trest ;  tres.] 
A  trestle ;  the  frame  or  support  of  a  table  ;  a  strong 
bench  or  table  ;  a  form  ;  a  butcher's  block. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Wee  wid  need  a  muclde  tress  Ta  get  ipon  it, 
Sh.  N/ws  tFeb.  19,  1898).  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  The  tyebl  tresses. 
w.Yks.^,  Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  nw.Der.'  A  strong  large  stool  or 
bench,  oblong,  with  four  legs.  Often  called  a  '  pig  trest,'  because 
pigs  are  placed  upon  them  to  be  killed,  scraped,  &c. 

Ipenne  jiay  teldet  table;  [on]  trestes  alofte,  Gawayne  (c. 
1360)  1648.] 

TREST,  pp.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Dev.  In  phr.  trest  up  a 
ground,  trussed  up  above  ground,  i.e.  hung. 

n.Dev.  Cuzzen  Kester  Broom  chell  zee  tha  a  trest  up  a  ground, 
E.xm.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  305. 

TRESTARIG,  sb.  Obs.  w.Sc.  A  very  strong  spirit, 
distilled  from  grain,  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis. 

Their  plenty  of  corn  was  such,  as  disposed  the  natives  to  brew 
several  sorts  of  liquor,  as  common  Usquebaugh,  another  called 
Trestarig,  i.e.  Aquavitae,  three  times  distill'd,  which  is  strong  and 
hot,  Martin  IV.  Islands  (1716)  3  (Jam.). 

TRESTER,  sb.    Cor.'»    [tre-st3(r).]    A  beam. 

Put  in  a  good  big  trester. 

[OCor.  trosler  (pi.  tresters),  a  beam,  rafter  (Williams).] 

TRESTLES,  sb.  pi.  Sus.'^  Also  written  tressles 
Sus.'  [tre'slz.]  The  dung  of  sheep,  hares,  rabbits,  &c. 
See  Treddle. 

TRESTREM,  sb.  Cor.'^  [tre-strsm.]  Bait  cut  up  to 
put  on  hooks. 

TRETE,  TRETTLE,  TREUSS,  see  Treet,  Treddle, 
Trouss,  V. 

TREVALLY,  sb.  Obsol.  Sc.  Irel.  Cum.  Also  written 
trevaillie  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  forms  thravally  Ir.  ;  tra- 
vellye  Or.I. ;  treevolie  Sc.  (Jam.)  1.  A  disturbance, 
'  to-do  ' ;  anything  unusual  or  startling  ;  a  catastrophe  ;  a 
fall,  accompanied  with  great  force  and  noise.  Also  used 
advb. 

Sc,  Gin  ye  could  airt  me  tae  ane  o'  them  we  wad  let  you  see  a 
fine  trevallie,  St.  Patrick  (1819)  I.  162  (Jam.).  Or.I.  Ellis  Pro- 
nuiic.  (1889)  V.  793.  Ir.  There  was  such  a  thravally  ruz  . .  .  about 
it,  Kennedy  In's/i  Celts  (1866)  19.     Cum.' 

2.  A  scolding;  a  quarrelling. 

Sc.  Francisque-Michel  Lang.  (1882)  407.     Ayr.  (Jam.),  Cum.' 

TREVALLYIE,  5*.  Obs.  Cld.  (Jam.)  A  train  or 
retinue,  implying  the  idea  of  its  meanness. 

TREVEL,  TREV1S(S,  see  Travel,  Travers(e. 

TREW,  V.  Sc.  Also  written  tru(e.  [trii.]  To  trust, 
believe.    See  Trow,  v.* 

Sc.  Observing,  however,  that  she  trewed  she  had  made  her 
liearth-broom  and  the  auld  heathen's  pow  right  wecl  acquainted, 
Scott  St.  Ronan  (1824)  xii.  S.  &  Ork.'  Abd.  '  Gar  me  trew,' 
make  me  believe.  Very  common  (G.W.).  Fif.  Gray  Poems 
(1811)  73.  Lth.  I  slipt  my  daring  perch,  an'  swith  cam  doun,  I 
trew,  LuMSDEN  Sheep-head  (1892)  127.  Slk.  Like  a  wean  hidin 
itsel  for  fun  in  the  claes,  to  mak  its  mither  true  it  vvasna  there, 
Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  IV.  a6o.  Gall. Mactaggart  Eucycl. 
(1824^  95,  ed.  1876. 

[OE.  truwian,  to  trust,  believe  (B.T.).] 

TREW,  see  Through,  prep..  Throw. 

TREWEL,  sb.  Lan.  Won  [triuil.]  A  trowel.  Lan. 
Davies  Races  (1856)  279.    se.Wor.' 

[ME.  truele,  trutk,  OFr.  truele,  a  trowel  (Stratmann).] 
TREWELL,  see  Trowel,  sb. 

TREWES,  sb.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Also  written  trews 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.;  trewse  Nhb.'  In  phr.  (i)  days  0/ trewes, 
days  of  truce  on  the  Border,  when  the  commissioners  of 
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both  kingdoms  met  for  the  redress  of  grievances  ;  (2) 
lavjs  o/tretiTs,  the  articles  agreed  upon  at  these  meetings. 
(i)  N.Cy.'  Nlib.  Tlie  days  of  Trews,  or  Warden  Courts,  had 
to  be  held  frequently,  Jones  JVhb.  162 ;  Those  March  days,  or 
days  of  Trewes,  did  not  always  pass  over  quietly,  i*.  185  ;  Nhb.' 
(2)  Nhb.' 

[Truwcs  [trues],  foedus,  Trevisa  Higden  (1387I  v.  433] 

TREWET,  5*.  Suf.  Also  written  trewit  Suf.' ;  truet. 
\.  pi.  Obs.  Pattens  for  women.  Ray  (1691);  Bailey 
(1721).  2.  A  trivet  or  iron  rest  for  a  kettle  or  pot  over 
the  fire.    Suf.'        [Coles  Lat.  Did.  (1679).] 

TREWS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  Also  in  form  trouse.  [truz.] 
Trousers,  esp.  the  short  trousers  worn  under  the  kilt  in 
the  Highland  dress.  A  dial,  form  oi  obs.  lit.  Eng.  'trouses,* 
trunk-hose. 

Sc.  He  wore  the  trews,  or  close  trowsers,  made  of  tartan,  Scott 
IVavcrlcy  (1814)  xviii.  Elg.  Donald's  still  in  Don.Tld's  trews, 
Tester  Poems  (1865)  97.  Abd.  Plaidin'  to  mak  coals  and  trews, 
Anderson  Rhymes  (1867)  19.  Per.  I  got  new  trews  and  coat, 
Spence  Poems  (1898)  72.  Ayr.  The  rose  upon  the  briar  will  be 
him  trouse  and  doublet.  Burns  IVee  Willie  Gray;  The  philibcgs 
And  skyrin  tartan  trews,  tb.  Shcriff-nmir,  st.  3.  Slk.  Now  wha 
are  j'e  \vi'  tartan  trews  ?  Hogg  Poems  (^ed.  1865)  285.  Gall.  He 
needs  one  to  draw  tight  the  buckle  of  his  trews,  Crockett 
Standard  Bearer  (iSci^  )  37. 

Hence  Trewsnian,  sb.,  obs.,  a  Highlander  or  wearer  of 
Highland  dress. 

Sc.  We  have  a  wheen  canny  trewsman  here,  Scott  Leg.  Moiil. 
(1818)  iv. 

TREY,  TREY  APSE,  see  Tray,  num.  adj.,  Trapes. 

TRIAK,  see  Traik. 

TRIAL,  sb.  Sc.  Chs.    Also  written  tryal  Sc.    [trai'sl.] 

1.  A  difficulty  ;  an  effort;  troublesome  work,  drudgery. 
Sh.I.  Luik  at  da  trial  'at  folk  haes  ta  keep  kye  cleen  in  da  byre, 

Sh.  News  (Jan.  21,  1899).     ne.Sc.  It  was  a  great  trial  to  his  mother 
to  get  him  to  go  to  school,  Gordonhaveii  (1887)  23. 

2.  pi.  Examinations  prescribed  by  Presbyteries  for  the 
licensing  of  preachers  and  for  the  ordination  of  ministers. 

Sc.  Still  in  use  (A.W.).  Bnff.  The  Presbytery  proceeded  to 
expede  the  rest  of  his  tryals,  Willcock  SIi.  Minister  (iSg-;)  144. 
Abd.  They  could  not  adniitt  the  said  Mr.  William  Hay  to  enter 
upon  his  tryalls  in  reference  to  the  ministerie,  because  hie  hade 
not  passed  his  tryalls  as  ane  expectant,  Stuart  Eecl.  Rec.  (1846) 
227.  Arg.  Munro  y.  S/'/fHrf((/ (1898)  53.  Ayr.  The  State  says  to 
a  parish,  '  Here's  a  minister  for  ye,  fresh  from  the  hands  o'  the 
patron,  take  him  in';  but  after  his  'trials'  the  parish  says,  'No, 
we  canna  bide  under  this  man's  ministry,'  Johnston  Glenbiickie 
(1889)  249. 

3.  Obs.   Proof. 

Abd.  There  was  no  trial  found  that  their  matters  were  true, 
Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1796)  I.  300  (Jam.  ;  They  were  all  suddenly 
blown  up  with  the  roof  in  the  air  .  .  .  nor  ever  trial  got  how  this 
stately  house  was  so  blown  up,  ib.  258. 

4.  A  coarse  sieve  in  a  winnowing-machine.    Chs.' 
TRIANGLE,  sb.  and  adv.     Wm.  Nhp.  Wil.      1.  sb.    In 

camp.   Triangle-ways,    cross-cornered.      Nhp.'        2.  pi. 
An  apparatus  with  legs  and  pulleys,  used  to  hoist  trees,  &c. 

Wm.  Thoo'U  hev  la  hev  t'triangles  ta  that  yak  tree  er  thoo'll 
nivver  skift  it  (B-K.). 

3.  adv.  In  phr.  to  plant  flozi'ers,  cabbages,  &c.  triangle,  to 
plant  or  set  them  in  quincun.\  order.   Wil.',  n.Wil. (ElH.G.) 

TRIE,  TRIBANT,  see  Trip,  sb.\  Trivant. 

TRIBBIT,  sb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  written  tribbet- 
w.Yks.^  ;  tribet  Lan. ;  tribit-  m.Yks.' ;  and  in  forms  trivet 
Cum. ;  trivit- m.Yks.'  [tribit.]  1.  The  game  of '  knurl  r 
and  spell';  the  trap  or  piece  of  hard  wood  used  in  the 
game.    See  Trippet,  si.' 

Cum.  Football,  hand-ball,  trivet  and  nine  holes,  Clark  Surv. 
Lakes  (1787 "i  Inlrod.  21.  Lan.  A  common  children's  game.  .  .  It  is 
played  with  a  'pum,'  a  piece  of  wood  about  a  foot  long  and  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  a  tribet,  a  small  piece  of  hard  wood  i^Hall.). 

2.  Conip.  Tribbitstick,  the  stick  or  bat  used  in  the  game 
of '  knur(r  and  spell ' ;  see  below. 

n.Yks.'  Sometimes  pr.  trivvet  or  trevvit-stick.  It  consists  of 
a  longish  and  ilcxiblc  stick,  to  the  end  of  which  is  affixed  a  small 
bat  of  hard  wood,  the  (lat  face  of  which  is  about  five  or  six  inches 
long,  and  about  two  broad  at  the  widest  part,  near  the  end. .  .  The 
trap  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Tribbet-stick  is,  essentially,  an 
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iron  spring  which,  when  Uberated  from  its  catch  by  a  touch  of  the 
Tribbit-stick,  projects  or  '  shngs  '  the  knorr  or  ball  into  the  air  to 
give  the  strilier  his  chance  of  driving  it  far  away ;  n.Yks.^,  m.  Yks.', 
w.Yks.= 

TRIBBIT-,  TRIBBLE,  see  Trippet,  sb.^,  Trouble. 

TRIBE,  s*.  Sc.Lan.Cor.  Also  in  form  troibe  s.Lan.' 
[traib ;  troib.]  1.  Used  contemptuously  of  a  set  or 
crowd  of  people. 

Sh.I.  Wi'  sic  a  tribe  aboot  me,  witches  an'  limmers,  Stewart 
Tales  (1892)  42.  Lnk.  The  rhymin'  tribe  .  .  .  Wi'  youky  crowns. 
Watson  Poems  (1853)  12.  Edb.  The  Embrugh  tribe  scarce  crawl 
their  lanes  !  Har'st  Rig  (1794)  27,  ed.  1801.  s.Lan.i  Ther's  a  rare 
troibe  on  um. 
2.  pi.    Relations,  relatives,  connexions. 

Cor.  Th'  boys  an'  th'  maidens  an'  oal  their  tribes  went  up, 
Harris  Wheal  Veor  (igoi)  115. 

TRIBEETCH,  TRIES,  see  Travers(e,  Thribs. 

TRIBET,  sb.  Som.  Cor.  Also  written  tribbet.  A 
trivet  or  andiron  stood  in  front  of  the  fire.  Som.  (G.S.), 
Cor.=     See  Trippet,  sb.'' 

TRIBUTE,  sb.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  tribbit;  tribut  Cor.* 
[tri-bat,  -it.]  A  tin-mining  term  :  a  percentage  or  share 
of  the  produce  of  a  mine  claimed  by  a  miner;  see  below. 

When  a  man  works  on  'tribute'  he  receives  so  many  shillings 
for  every  twenty  shillings'  worth  of  ore  that  he  raises  during  the 
month,  Ballantyne  Deep  Down  (1868)  359;  We're  workin'  'pon 
tribbit  this  month,  Pearce  Esl/ier  Peiitieatli  (1891)  bk.  i.  iii ;  Cor.i 
A  consideration  or  share  of  the  produce  of  a  mine,  either  in  money 
or  kind,  the  latter  being  first  made  merchantable,  and  then  paid 
by  the  takers  or  tributors  to  the  adventurers  or  owners  for  the 
liberty  granted  of  enjoying  the  mine  or  a  part  thereof  called  a  pitch, 
for  a  limited  time;  Cor.^ 

Hence  (i)  Tribute-pitch,  s6.  a  portion  of  a  mine  worked 
on  'tribute';  (2)  Tributer,  sb.  a  miner  who  works  on 
'  tribute  ' ;  (3)  Tributing, /»'/>.  working  a  mine  on  '  tribute.' 

(,i)  The  knockers. . .  have  often  kindly  indicated  to  the  trusting 
miners,  where  they  might  take  good  tribute  pitches,  Hunt  Pop. 
Rom.  w.Eng.  (1865)  347,  ed.  1896.  (2)  Boath  tutwork  men  and 
tributers  and  halvaners,  Tregellas  Tales  (1865)  17  ;  A  tributer 
is  a  man  who  agrees  with  the  adventurers  in  a  mine  to  receive 
a  certain  share  of  the  profits  on  the  ore  raised  by  him  in  lieu  of 
wages.  Hunt  ib.  354  ;  Cor.^^  (3)  No  pitch  for  me,  nor  tribbeting, 
Nor  tut-work  will  there  be,  Daniel  Muse,  17. 

TRICE,  V.  S.Don,  [trais.]  To  make  an  agreement 
or  bargain;  Fadial.form  of'tryst'(q.v.).  Simmons  G/.(i8go). 

TRICE,  see  Trise. 

TRICK,  sb.^  Nhb.  Lin.  [trik.]  1.  pi.  In  phr.  to  be 
in  one's  tricks,  see  below. 

n.Lin.i  To  be  in  his  tricks  is  to  be  mischievous,  bad-tempered, 
disagreeable,  or  otherwise  objectionable  without  violently  offend- 
ing against  the  popular  moral  sentiment.  A  man  is  in  his  tricks 
who  gets  drunk,  but  such  an  expression  would  not  be  used 
regarding  him  if  while  in  that  state  he  beat  his  wife. 
2.  Camp.  Trick-hole,  a  trap  filled  with  water  or  mud  and 
concealed  by  a  layer  of  turf,  supported  by  small  twigs ; 
used  by  boys  when  playing  a  practical  joke.     Nhb.' 

TRICK,  sb.^  Lakel.  Yks.  Lin.  Also  in  form  thrick 
e.Yks.'  [trik.]  Intercourse,  dealings ;  trade,  business, 
traffic.     Also  in  conip.  Trick-track.     See  Truck,  v.^ 

Lakel. '^  Ah'U  hev  neea  trick  wi' thi  ato.  Wm.  (B.K.)  e.Yks.i 
Thoo  awlas  thries  ti  get  ower  ma,  sceah  Ah'U  he'  ne  mair  thrick 
wl  tha.     n.Lin.'  He's  a  shack-bag  ;  I'll  hev  no  trick  wi'  him. 

TRICK  AND  TIE, /./in  Brks.  Hmp.Wil.  Equal  to  or 
even  with  one  another. 

Brks.  Used  generally  at  hay- carting  and  harvest.  When  one 
wagon  comes  up  full  just  as  the  other  is  emptied,  they  are  said 
to  be  '  trick  and  tie '  (E.G.H.).  Hmp.i  Wil.  '  I'll  keep  trick-and- 
tie  wi'  un,'  will  keep  even  or  level  with  him,  in  mowing  or 
standing  pots  of  beer  or  anything  else  (G.E.D.). 

TRICKER,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Lin.  Nrf.  Also 
written  triker  Nrf. ;  trikker  Lnk. ;  and  in  form  thricker 
e.Yks.' ;  trekker  ne.Lan.'     [tri'k3(r.]        1.  A  trigger. 

Per.  His  ready  hand  was  aye  a  tricker  To  fire  them  aff,  Stewart 
Chnracler  (1857)  75.  Lnk.  The  tril<ker  o'  John's  compleecated 
machine,  Murdoch  Rendnigs  (1895)  II.  64.  Edb.  It  was  an  act 
of  desperation  to  draw  the  tricker,  Mom  Maiisic  JVattc/i  (1828)  xii. 
GaU.  A  feckless  wabster  chap  .  .  .  Can  bravely  draw  the  tricker. 


Mactaggart  Eiicvcl.  (1824)  246,  ed.  1876.     e.Yks.',  w.Yks.(J.W.), 
ne.Lan.i,  s.Chs.',  Lin.  (J.T.F.) 

2.  Cotitp.  Triker-line,  a  trigger-line. 

Nrf.  Pulled  on  tha  triker-line,  and  thet  nipped  tha  gun  right 
tight,  Emerson  Wild  Life  (1890)  24. 

3.  Obs.   A  latch,  spring. 

Bnff.  Whan  1  gaed  wi'  her  to  the  dwallin,  I  heezt  the  tricker, 
An'  crost  the  door,  Taylor  Poems  (1787)  62. 

4.  pi.  A  curling  term  :  pieces  of  iron  with  sharp  spikes 
to  fix  on  the  ice  to  serve  instead  of  a  '  hack.' 

So.  Gae  get  your  besoms,  trickers,  stanes,  And  join  the  friendly 
strife,  man,  R.  Caled.  Club  Aim.  (1869)  275. 

5.  A   wooden   leg.     Edb.   Ballantine   Gaberlntisie  (ed. 
1875)  Gl. 

[1.  Du.  trekker,  a  drawer,  trigger  (Picard).] 

TRICKER,  see  Trickster. 

TRICKET,  sb.  Obs.  Suf.'  A  game  of  cards,  some 
what  resembling  'loo.' 

TRICKISH,  adj.  Cor.  [tri'ki/.]  Ticklish,  difficult, 
'  kittle.' 

We'm  putting  in  the  hatmosphere  just  now  [in  a  picture] — 
terr'ble  trickish  work,  Lee  Cynthia  (1900)  72;  Cor.^ 

TRICKLE,  V.  e.An.  Also  in  form  trittle  e.An.'  Nrf 
[trikl ;  tri'tl.]    To  bowl,  roll. 

e.An.  (Hall.)  ;  e.An.'  Trickle  me  an  orange  across  the  table. 
The  crowd  was  so  thick,  one  might  have  trickled  balls  on  their 
heads.  Nrf.'  Suf.  Trickling  bowls  in  the  game,  applied  when 
the  bowl  runs  smoothly  and  quietly  on,  e.An.  N.  fr  Q.  (1866)  II.  363. 

TRICKLE-BED,  sb.  e.An.  [trikl-bed.]  A  'truckle- 
bed  '  or  low  bed  on  wheels  or  castors.  Also  used  atlrib. 
and  Jig. ;  see  below.     Cf  trundle-bed,  s.v.  Trundle,  s6.'  2. 

e.An.'  Of  a  servile  sycophant,  or  hanger-on,  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  he  is  '  a  poor  mean  trickle-bed  fellow  ! '     Nrf.' 

TRICKLING,  sb.  Shr.*  [tri'klin.]  The  smaller  in- 
testines of  a  pig  or  sheep,  esp.  those  used  in  making 
sausages. 

TRICKLING,  prp.  Chs.  [tri'klin.]  Applied  to  the 
uncertain  scrambling  of  a  wounded  hare. 

Chs.' ;  Chs.3  I  seed  the  hare  a  trickling  along  the  deitch,  through 
the  brimbles  under  the  boo  of  yon  wicken. 

TRICKLINGS,  sb.  pi.  Chs.  Shr.  [tri'klinz.]  Sheep's 
dung.     Cf  triddlings. 

s.Chs.'  Shr.'  It  was  formerly — before  the  age  of  vaccination — 
a  popular  belief  that  '  ship's  tricklin's,'  duly  administered,  would 
cure  the  small-pox.  '  Bessy,  yo'  mind  as  Granny  dunna  put  ship's 
tricklin's  i'  my  yarb-tay,  I  canna  tak'  it  if 'er  does— nod  if  I'm 
marked  ever  so.* 

TRICKSOME,  «</y.  Brks.*  [tri-kssm.]  Ofadog,&c. : 
easily  taught  tricks,    (s.v.  Zome.) 

TRICKSTER,  sb.  Yks.  Cor.  Also  in  form  tricker 
Cor.'  [triksta(r.]  1.  A  deceiver.  n.Yks.=  2.  An 
adept ;  a  proficient,  esp.  an  adept  at  dancing ;  a  dancer. 

Cor.'  He's  a  trickster  for  dancing.  w.Cor.  N.  &  Q.  (1854)  ist 
S.  X.  441. 

TRICKSY,  a^C''.  Yks.  Lei.  Nhp.  Suf  Dev.  Also  written 
tricksey  Suf.'  Dev.  [tri-ksi.]  1.  Tricky,  full  of  tricks, 
playful,  frolicsome;  'ticklish,'  difficult,  deceptive. 

n.Yks.2  w.Yks.  A  lass  is  tricksy  handling  at  sich  times, 
Sutcliffe  Shameless  Wayne  (1900)  7.  Suf.'  Always  in  a  good 
sense.  Dev.  The  spirits  abroad  on  the  Eve  of  St.  John  were  not 
such  tricksey  spirits  as  these,  O'Neill  Dimpses  (1892)  135. 

Hence  'Tricksical,  adj.  full  of  tricks,  playful,  frolicsome, 
mischievous.  Lei.',  Nhp.'  2.  Of  a  girl  or  young  woman: 
neatly  attired,  'tricked  out.'     Suf.' 

TRICKUMTRULLY,  adv.  Oxf.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]  In  phr.  to  play  trickumtnilly,  to  play 
false ;  to  act  unfairly. 

You've  a-knowed  me  a  long  time  now,  ain't  you,  Mrs.  Cook? 
Did  you  ever  know  me  for  to  play  trickumtruUy  ?  Blackmore 
Cripps  (1876)  liv. 

TRICKY,   adj.     Sc.    Lin.   e.An.      [tri'ki.]  1.  Mis- 

chievous, playful. 

Sc.  Used  without  including  any  idea  of  dishonesty.  '  O,  he's  a 
tricky  laddie,  that'  (Jam.).     e.An.' 

2.  Cross,  fretful,  peevish  ;  spitefully  ill-humoured. 

se.Lln.  (J.T.B.),  e.An.'  Nrf.  He's  that  tricky,  pore  little  feller, 
I  concite  he's  arter  some  more  teeth  (E.M.). 
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TRICULATE,  v.  e.An.  Also  in  forms  trickielate 
Suf.  ;  tricolate  Nrf.'  [trikslet.]  To  adorn,  make  smart ; 
to  tidy  up,  put  things  to  rights  ;  to  clear  up. 

e.An.'  Used  by  masons,  for  putting  the  last  hand  to  what  they 
mean  to  be  smart  and  shewy.  Nrf.  We  are  just  a  triculating  up 
a  bit ;  we  shall  soon  be  quite  smart  (W.R.E.)  ;  Triculale  it  up  like, 
Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  12;  Nrf.'  Suf.  '  Trickiclating 
up  the  lickups,*  clearing  up  the  drag- ra  kings  inaharvest-field(H.H.). 

TRID,  TRIDDED,  TRIDDEN,  see  Turd,  Tread. 

TRIDDLE,  V.     Hrt.    To  trickle  slowly.     (E.S.F.) 

TRIDDLE,  see  Treadle. 

TRIDDLEBAG,  s6.  Hrt.  The  stickleback,  G«s/*wsfe«<s 
trachiirus.     (E.S.F.) 

TRIDDLING, />>-/.  Cor."  [tridlhi.]  Trifling,  talking 
nonsense. 

TRIDDLINGS,  sb.  pi.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  written 
tridlins  n.Cy.  w.Yks.'  ne.Lan.';  and  in  form  treddlin's 
ne.Lan.'  [tri'dlinz.]  The  dung  of  sheep.  n.Cy.  (Hall.), 
n. Yks.''',  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.'     See  Treddle  ;  cf.  tricklings. 

TRIDGE,  i^.  ands*.  Dev.  [tridg.]  1.  v.  A  dial,  form 
of '  trudge ' ;  to  tramp. 

Now  tridged   to   aldermen   and   mayor   Squire   Rolle,   Petek 
Pindar  Royal  Visit  (1795I  157.  ed.  1824.     e.Dev.  A  smokin'  pipes 
as  on  they  tridge,  Pulman  Sketches  (1853)  18. 
2.  sb.   A  trudge,  tramp.  . 

'Tis  a  long  tridge  by  the  raud,  Norway  Pario« /'«/«- (1900)  285. 

TRIER,  sb.    Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Som.  Dev.    [trai-a(r.] 

1.  A  judge  or  umpire  at  games,  &c. 

Cum.  At  spworts,  if  I  was  trier,  Relph  Poems  (1798)  15. 
w. Som.'  The  umpire  at  a  wrestling,  cudgel-playing,  or  any  other 
match.  There  arc  usually  two,  and  they  are  corfimonly  old 
players  who  have  retired,  but  who  have  sufficient  vigour  left  to 
insure  fair  play,  vi  et  armis.  Dev.  Three  triers  or  conductors  of 
the  lists  are  appointed,  who  decide  all  disputes  immediately,  and 
without  appeal,  Cooke  Dev.  58  ;  Reports  Proviiic.  (1881)  19. 

2.  See  below. 

e.Yks.  Here  are  a  sort  of  people,  called  '  triers,'  who  with  a  long 
piece  of  iron  search  into  the  soft  boggy  ground  hereabouts  for 
subterraneous  trees,  which  they  sometimes  meet  with  of  the  fir 
kind,  Eiti^lnttd^s  Gusetteer  {iji^o}  (s.v.  Youle). 

3.  A  corn  screen.     ne.Lan.'     Cf.  trial,  4. 
TRIESHON,  sA. //.     Obs.     Wxf.'     Traces. 
TRIFLED, />//.  rt^y.     n.Cy.  Nhb.     [traifld.]     Of  grass 

or  grain  :  beaten  down  with  wind  or  rain.     Cf.  baffle,  3. 

N.Cy.'     Nhb.'  The  corn's  that  trifled  thor's  nee  gettin't  cut. 

(Cp.  OE.  Irijolian,  to  pound,  grind  (Sweet).] 

TRIFLING,  ppl.  adj.  Shn'  [trai-flin.]  Tedious,  tire- 
some, troublesome  ;  said  of  any  employment  that  takes 
up  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  has  little  to  show  for  it. 

Me  an'  my  boys  han  puck  as  many  as  six  quarts  o'  vvinb'ries  in 
a  day,  but  they  bin  might3'  trilling  [tedious]  to  gather  (s.v.  Win- 
berry;. 

TRIFT,  see  Thrift,  s6.' 

TRIG,  sb>  and  v}  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Chs.  Rut.  War.  Wor. 
Shr.  Hrf.  Hnt.  e.An.  [trig.]  1.  sb.  A  gutter  or  small 
ditch  ;  a  shallow  trench.    Also  in  comp.  Trig-gutter. 

s.Chs.'  There  wants  a  bit  of  a  trig  cuttin'  theer.  s.Wor.  (H.K.), 
s.Wor.'  Shr.' Yo' nee'na  cut  it  dip— on'yabitofa  trig;  Shr.^,Hrf.2 

2.  A  narrow  path  or  track. 

Rut.',  War,"'^  ne.Wor.  A  narrow  footpath  or  path  made  by 
animals  sheep,  rabbits,  &c.)  (J. W. P.)  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  Hnt.  A'. 
ty  Q.  (1869)  4th  S.  iii.  195. 

3.  A  mark  in  the  ground  ;  a  boundary. 

w.Wor.'  S'posc  I  puts  a  trig  in  this  earner,  miss !  It  'ull  be  'andy 
far  you  to  mark  the  tennis  ground  from. 

4.  The  starting  line  or  point  in  a  race,  game,  &c. 

Ir.  (A.S.-P.),  N.I.',  Uls.  (M.B.-S.)  s.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  (1890). 
Nhb.'  May  be  either  a  stretched  cord,  a  stick,  a  post,  or  an 
imaginary  boundary.  '  Toe  the  trig,'  keep  your  toe  on  the 
starting  line.  'Come  back  ti  the  trig'  is  shouted  when  a  false 
start  has  been  made.  To  'stand  her  trig,'  to  'stand  his  trig,'  to 
stand  ready  to  begin  either  at  a  social  dance  or  on  the  bowling 
course.  War.^  e.An.'  ;  e.An.*  A  piece  of  round  flat  tin  or  iron, 
as  a  mark  to  bowl  from,  to  the  jack,  on  a  bowling-green. 

5.  A  game  at  quoits.  War.'*  6.  v.  To  make  shallow 
trenches  or 'trigs' to  act  as  boundaries;  to  mark  out  or 
define  boundaries. 

War.^  Plots  of  ground  let  for  building  are  trigged  out,  i.e.  the 


boundaries  are  marked  by  cutting  a  small  trench  in  them.  Stir.' 
I  trigged  the  ground  afore  I  pCit  the  seed  in.  Hrf.» 
7.  To  arrange  the  starting  line  or  point  in  a  game,  &c., 
esp.  in  the  game  of '  booting'  or '  bowling  '(q.  v.,  s.v.  Bowl,  i;.'). 
Nhb.  He  took  up  his  20  oz.  bowl  for  his  last  cast ;  gravely  he 
consulted  with  his  'marrow'  [mate]  who  'trigged'  for  him  on 
this  eventful  day,  carefully  noted  the  indicated  line,  Pease  Studies 
(18931  36. 

Hence  Trigger,  sb.  (1)  see  below;  (2)  the  place  from 
which  a '  curler '  starts  his  stone  and  places  his  foot  to  do  so. 

(i)  Nhb.  One  of  two  persons  in  the  game  of  bcolin',  whose  duty 
it  is  to  stretch  the  trig  and  watch  the  delivery  of  the  '  bool.'  The 
player  may  '  toe  the  trig,'  but  may  not  overstep  it.  If  he  does  so 
the  trigger  decides  that  it  is  '  a  ca'  back,'  and  the  bowl  must 
thereupon  be  played  over  again  (R.H.).  (2)  Ayr.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  players  on  each  side,  footed  the  trigger,  and  sent 
their  stones  hurtling  along  the  as  yet  unpolished  ice  towards  the 
goal,  Johnston  Kilmallie  (1891)  II.  no. 

TRIG,  56.*  Cor.  [trig.]  Any  kind  of  shell-fish  picked 
up  at  low  water.     Also  in  comp.  Trig-meat. 

Flk-Lore  Jni.  (1886)  IV.  129;  Cor.'2 

Hence  Trigging,  vbl.  sb.  in  phr.  going  a  /rigging, 
gathering  shell-fish,  esp.  on  Shrove  Tuesday  ;  see  below. 

Flk-Lore  Jrn.  ib.  ;  Cor.'  Large  quantities  of  limpets  and  peri- 
winkles are  gathered  in  Penzance  on  Shrove  Tuesday  ;  this  is 
called  'going  a  trigging.'  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  boys  and 
women  to  stand  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  on  that  day,  with 
blackened  hands,  which  they  rubbed  over  people's  faces.  After 
dusk  the  men  and  boys  went  about,  throwing  handfuls  of  shells, 
bottles  of  filth,  &c.,  in  at  open  doors,  taking  down  signs,  and  un- 
hanging gates. 

[Cp.OCor.//-/,o-jtheebbing,orrenuxofthesea(WiLLiAMsV] 

TRIG,  V?  and  sb?  Cum.  Yks.  Glo.  Sus.  Hmp.  LW. 
Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  [trig.]  L  v.  To  fasten, 
make  firm ;  to  block,  wedge ;  to  prevent  from  moving, 
esp.  to  put  a  stone  under  a  wheel  to  prevent  the  cart,  &c. 
from  slipping  back. 

Glo.',  Sus.'2,  Hmp.'  I.W.*  We  had  to  trig  up  a  time  or  two 
gwine  up  all  the  shoots.  Wil.',  n.Wil.  (W.C.P.),  Dor.'  e.Soui. 
As  a  door,  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  w.Som.'  Trig  ope  the  gate. 
Trig  the  wheel.     nw.Dev.'     Cor.'  To  trig  the  wheel ;  Cor.* 

Hence  Trigger,  sb.  anything  used  to  'trig'  or  block  ;  a 
wedge  ;  the  pole  attached  to  a  wagon  to  prevent  it  running 
back  while  ascending  a  hill. 

Wil.'  The  rod  let  down  to  '  trig  up'  the  shafts  of  a  cart.  n.Wll. 
(E.H.G.)  w.Som.'  Here!  thick  gurt  slone'U  do  vor  a  trigger. 
nw.Dev.' 

2.  To  prop  up  ;  to  support  or  shore  up  with  a  wedge,  Sic. 
Gen.  with  up. 

Cum.  To  shore  up  to  a  level  by  a  wedge  or  underprop  (J.Ar.). 
Sus.  We  trig  up  the  bouph  when  the  fruit  weighs  it  down  ,R.B.). 
Hmp.  (H.E.),  Hmp.',  I.W.*  Dor.'  Thee  miad'st  a  rick,  An'  then 
we  had  to  trig  en  wi'  a  stick,  127.  Som.  ;W.F.R.)  e.Som. 
W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  Dev.  She  made  him  raise  the  hearthstone, 
and  trig  it  up  with  a  bit  of  granite,  Baring-Gould  /.  Herring 
(1884)  100.     Cor.2  To  trig  it  up. 

Hence  Trigger,  sb.  a  prop  or  support  to  anything. 

Som.  (W.F.  R.)  Dev.  Triggers  set  even  to  hold  this  same  in 
position  and  firmly,  Baring-Gould  Idylls  (1896)  250. 

3.  sb.  A  stone  to  block  a  wheel ;  a  wedge  to  stop  a 
barrel  from  rolling.  n.Yks.*,  Dev.'  4.  A  patch  put  on 
the  sole  of  a  shoe  worn  at  one  side.     Cor.' 

TRIG,  J^.3  and  A-4.*  Yks.  Lan. Chs.  Der.  Nhp. e.An.  [trig.] 

1.  V.  To  trot,  run  ;  used  esp.  of  children  ;  to  walk  briskly. 
w.Yks.  Mony  a  mile  he  had  to  trig  One  sweltin  summer  day. 

Hartley  Ditt.  (c.  1873 1  7a  ;  w.Yks.*  Lan.  Hurried  oil,  wi  hur 
triggin  after  me,  Staton  B.  Shuttle,  19.  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Hoo 
wur  triggin'  off  to  t'market.  s.Chs.'  Come,  nai,  trig  alung  wi'  yO. 
nw.Der.'  Nah,  trig  on,  that's  a  good  lad,  we'st  soon  be  awuura. 
e.An.  (Hall.)  ;  e.An.'  They  trigged  off  together.     Nrf.' 

2.  To  evade  by  movingquickly  round  corners  or  obstacles; 
to  take  a  secret  or  clandestine  walk. 

Lan.  He  sprang  through  a  fence,  and,  crossing  the  corner  of  a 
meadow,  was  soon  '  trigging '  down  the  very  lane,  Brierlev 
Tales  fi854)  II.  125;  Lan.'    Nhp.' Where  have  you  been  trigging' 

3.  sb.  A  trot,  not  used  of  a  horse's  trot ;  esp.  in  phr.  on 
the  (rig. 

Chs.'  '  He's  alius  uppo  th'  trig.'  AKvaj's  in  a  hurry.  s.Chs.' 
Vo  mun  go  at  the  trig,  if  yo  want'n  get  theer  i'  time. 

H  h  2 
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TRIG,  V*    Cor.2    [trig.]    To  trip  up,  slip. 

If  falling,  a  lad  would  sa3'  lie  had  '  trigged  his  foot.' 

TRIG,  v.^  and  «r//.'  n.Cy.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Lin.  w.Cy.  Also  in  ibrm  thrig  e.Yks.'  [trig.]  1.  v.  To 
stuff,  cram,  fill  to  the  utmost,  used  esp.  of  the  stomach. 

n.Cy.  Trig  thy  kite,  fill  thy  belly,  Grose  (1790")  Suppl. ;  N.Cy.', 
Dur.i,  Cnra."  Wm.  &  Cuoi.'  They're  keyte's  vveel  trigg'd  \vi' 
solid  geer,  142.  n.Yks.';  n. Yks.' Trigg'd  with  a  good  dinner; 
n.Yks.*  ne.Yks.  1  He's  trig'd  hissen.  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.' 
'He's  trigg'd  his  hamper,' he  has  filled  his  belly;  w. Yks. ^  Trig 
thee  guts  wee!  lad  wal  tuh  art  duing!     ne.Lan.' 

Hence  (i)  Trigger,  sb.  one  who  supplies  with  food ;  a 
feeder,  esp.  a  feeder  of  cattle.  n.Yks.*,  ne.Yks.' ;  (2) 
Trig-hall,  sb.  an  hospitable  house.  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790). 
Yks.  /A.  MS.  add.  w.Cy.,  Dev.  (Hall.)  2.  To  fit  out; 
to  furnish,  supply. 

e.Yks.'  Ah's  boon  ti  thrig  Jack  cot  wiv  a  new  suit  o'  cleeas. 
3.  adj.   Full,  distended,  stuffed  to  the  utmost. 

N.Cy.i,  Cum.">  w.Yks.  Willan  List  IVds.  (1811);  w.Yks.' 
Not  common.  n.Lin.'  Thoo  mon't  shuv  no  moore  i'to  that  bag,  it's 
oher  trig  noo.     sw.Lin.'  It  little  belly  was  full,  it  was  quiet  trig. 

TRIG,  adj.'^  and  v.^  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  form  thrig  Don.  1.  adj.  True,  faithful,  reliable  ; 
to  be  depended  upon. 

N.Cy.'  Nhb.  For  Geordy  aw'd  dee,  for  my  loyalty's  trig,  Mid- 
ford  Coll.  Siigs.  (1818)  69;  Nhb.' 

2.  Firm  ;  sound,  even.    Also  used  advb. 

n.Lin.'  Said  of  the  flesh.  'I'm  mendin'  fast;  my  flesh  is  all 
trig  agean.'  '  I  alus  like  a  pig  best  when  its  flesh  cuts  up  nist 
an' trig.  Hnip.',  Dor.  (Hall.),  Dor.'  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  G/.  (1873). 
[A  man  will  keep  so  much  the  greater  awe  over  [oxen  when 
ploughing],  and  will  make  them  trig.  Lisle  Husbandry  {I^s^)  318.] 

3.  Well,  in  good  health. 

Cum.i",  Hrf,  (W.W.S.),  Glo.',  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  Wil.'  'Pretty 
trig,'  in  fairly  good  health.  Som.  I'm  out  and  about,  thank  God. 
I'm  pretty  trig  (W.F.R.).     e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873). 

4.  Smart,  active,  alert ;   brisk,   nimble  ;   quick,  clever. 
Also  used  advb. 

Sc.  As  brisk  and  trig  a  young  fellow  of  your  inches  as  the  sun 
needs  to  shine  on,  Scott  Nigel  (1822)  xxxv.  Sh.I.  What  bonnie, 
bonnie  lad  is  yon  sae  trig  an'  braw?  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  82. 
Per.  My  Sandie  was  the  triggest  lad  That  ever  made  a  lassie  glad, 
NicoLL  Poems  (ed.  1843)  126.  Rnf.  Strutting  out  and  in  Fu'  trig 
and  braw,  Mi^Gilvray  Poems  (ed.  1862)  94.  Ayr.  The  lads  sae 
trig,  wi'  wooer-babs,  Weel  knotted  on  their  garten.  Burns 
Halloween  (1785)  St.  3.  Gall.  Lads  tight  and  trig  stood  in  rows, 
Crockett  Cleg  Kelly  (1896)  16.  Cum.  The  lads  baith  trig  an' 
souple,  Stagg  Misc.  Poems  (ed.  1807)  5.     Glo.",  Dev.  (Hall.) 

Hence  Trigly,  adv.  smartly,  quickly,  briskly. 

Lnk.  She  .  .  .  skippit  trigly  up  the  ha',  Deil's  Halloive'cn  (1856) 
26.  Edb.  The  barber  spark  .  .  .  Gangs  trigly,  faith !  Fergusson 
Poems  (1773)  126,  ed.  1785. 

5.  Neat,  tidy,  trim,  in  good  order  ;  spruce,  smart.  Also 
used  advb. 

Sc.  Mak  a'  things  trig  again,  Scott  Anliquaiy  (1816)  xxiv. 
Sh.I.  Aa  ithin  wis  trig  an  croose.  Burgess  Rasmie  (1892)  83. 
Cai.'  Bnff.  Trig  an'  trim  In  ilka  member,  Taylor  Poems  (1787) 
52.  Abd.  Busk  ye  trig's  a  new-made  preen,  Cadenhead  Bom- 
.^fforrf  (1853)  '44-  e.Fif.  A  trig,  sonsy,  speerity  young  quean, 
Latto  Tam  Bodkin  (1864)  vi.  Ayr.  Keeping  ever  and  anon  a 
watchful  eye  on  trig  Leezie,  Galt  Lairds  (1826)  xxvii.  Twd. 
Follow  their  wark  as  trig  and  easy  as  if  they  were  i'  the  holms  o' 
Clyde,  Buchan  IVeather  (1899)  178.  Gall.  That  they  might  go 
trig  and  point-device  to  the  Earl's  weapon-showing  to-morrow, 
Crockett  Black  Douglas  (18991  '■  Kcb.  Elder  Borgtie  (1897) 
33.  Don.  Rody  was  warm  an' well-to-do,  with  a  snug  farm  an' 
a  thrig  house,  Pearson's  Mag.  (July  igoo)  49.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.' 
Trig  as  a  lennard  (spruce  as  a  linnet),  Newc.  Prov.  Dur.'  Cam.' 
Trig  as  an  apple;  Cum."  Wm.  Nippy,  clean  en' trig,  Blezard 
Sngs.  (1868)  41.  w.Yks.  Willan  List  IVds.  (i8ii).  Lin.  Trig 
as  a  new  pin  (J.C.W.).  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  Nbp.  Trig  as  new  pins, 
Clare  Poems  (1821)  II.  96;  Nhp.*  Wil.  Slow  Gl.  (1892). 
e.Som.  _W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  w.Som.'  Her's  so  trig  a  little 
umman's  you'll  zee  in  a  day's  march.  Their  garden  always  looks 
trig  like.  Dev.  1  zim  I  niver  zeedee  za  trig  avore.  Yu  be  agivaine 
coorting,  I  rekkon,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892). 

Hence  (i)  Triggy,  adj.  neat;  (2)  Trigly,  adv.  neatly, 
trimly,  sprucely,  smartly;  (3)  Trigness,  sb.  neatness, 
orderliness. 


(i)  Per.  The  lads  and  the  lasses  so  triggy  and  clean,  Selby 
Rhymes  (1840)  33.  (2)  Sc.  Fields  were  subdivided  by  trigly  cut 
hedges,  Tweeddale  il/o^(  1896}  14.  Abd.  Trigly  buskit  frae  tap 
to  tae,  Gmdman  Iiiglistnill  (1873)  39.  Edb.  She  gaes  up,  an'  doun 
The  doors,  trigly  drest,  Logan  A 11  Id  Reekie  (188^)  49.  n.Cy.  Border 
Gl.  (Coll.  L.L.B.)  (3'i  Ayr.  Well  spoken  of,  for  both  their  civility 
and  the  trigness  of  their  houses,  Galt  Ann.  Parish  (1821)  li. 

6.  Tight  or  close-fitting. 

Sc.  Trig  as  a  drum,  Scott  Antiquary  (i8i6')  xxiv.  Don.  There, 
me  man,  is  yer  boot,  as  thrig  an'  as  nate  as  Toal  a-Gallacher  can 
make  it,  Macmanus  Bend  of  Road  (1898)  107.  Lnkel.'  Not. 
Trig  and  trim,  fitting  exactly  (J.H.B.).  Lin.  Streatfeild  Lin. 
and  Danes  (1884)  374  ;  Lin.' 

7.  Quiet,  orderly. 

n.Lin.'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Grimsby.  ne.Lin.  I  tell'd  'em 
to  be  trig  an'  wark  fer  me  noo  th'  mester  was  taa'en  (M.P.). 

8.  V.   With  up :  to  make  neat  or  trim  ;  to  tidy  up,  set  in 
order ;  to  settle. 

Sc.  Mine  ain  house  I  like  to  guide.  And  please  me  with  the 
trigging  o't,  Ramsay  Tca-Table  Misc.  (1724)  I.  93,  ed.  1871.  S^I. 
Efter  as  shu  wis  trigget  up,  we  jugged  awa'  doon  trow,  Ollason 
Mareel  (1901)  10.      Bnff.',  Cld.  (Jam.),  N.I.' 

Hence  Trig-up,  sb.  a  setting  in  order,  a  tidying  up. 

Bntr.'  The  kitchie's  fool ;  gang,  and  gee't  a  trig-up.  Gee  yirsel' 
a  trig-up,  an'  come  awa  wee's  t'  the  toon. 

9.  To  brace  up  ;  to  tighten. 

Nhb.'  A  contracted  sinew  is  said  to  be  trigged.  A  nut  screwed 
up  until  it  is  quite  tight  is  also  said  to  be  trigged. 

10.  To  dress,  esp.  to  dress  smartly  and  finely;  to  deck, 
smarten,  bedeck.     Gen.  with  out. 

Bnff.'  Edb.  She  had  gotten  me  into  her  room  to  see  that  I  was 
trigged  out  as  I  should  be,  Beatty  Secretar  (1897)  243.  Dmf. 
Beauty  .  .  .  shines  divine  when  seen  Trigged  oot  in  love  and 
charity,  Thom  Jock  o'  Knozfe  (1878)  54.  Nhb.  He  rigged,  and 
trigged,  and  rid  away,  RitsonA'.  Garlands{i8io)Ti.  Dur.'.w.Dur.', 
Chs.'  Nhp.'  How  she  is  trigged  out!  She  is  going  to  trig  herself 
out.  War.^  Shr.' Sally's  gwein  to  the  Club — I  warrant 'er'U  trig 
out  in  all  'er  finery.  Hrf.  Bound  Provinc.  (1876).  Brks.'  A  girl 
when  going  to  a  fair  is  said  to  be  '  trigged  out  in  her  best.' 

Hence  Triggin,  sb.  decking  out,  finery. 

Abd.  Beaus  wi'  cleadfu'  triggin,  Tarras  Po«>ks  (1804)  48  (Jam.). 

[1.  ON.  irygi;i',  trusty,  faithful,  true  (Vigfusson).] 

TRIGGER,  s6.    m.Yks.'    [tri-ga(r).]    A  hard  task. 

Thou's  gotten  a  trigger  at  last. 

TRIGGERY  MATE,  see  Trigimate. 

TRIGGLE.fi.   se.Wor.'    [tri-gl.]   The  trigger  of  a  gun. 

T'R.IGGS,  sb.pl.  Obs.  Sc.  Irel.  The  traces  of  a  plough- 
team,  commonly  made  of  horse-hide  cut  into  strips  and 
then  twisted  to  the  thickness  of  a  rope  and  dried.  Sc, 
Ant.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.) 

TRIGIMATE,  sb.  Stf  Dev.  Also  in  forms  triggery 
mate  Stf.'  ;  trignomate  n.Dev.  An  intimate  friend  ;  a 
chum  or  companion.     Cf  trig,  adj.'^  1. 

Stf.',  Dev.  (Hall.)  n.Dev.  Her's  trignomate  now  to'un,  Rock 
Jim  an'  Nell  {l86^)  st.  88. 

TRIKKER,  TRIKLE,  see  Tricker,  Treacle. 

TRILBYS,i-i!>.//.  War.s  [tri'lbiz.]  Pigs' feet  or  trotters. 

The  announcement  may  now  be  seen  in  pork-butchers'  shop- 
windows  in  Birmingham,  '  Buy  our  hot  Trilbys.' 

[Modern  slang  ;  from  Trilby,  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  her  feet ;  in  the  novel  of  that  name  by  Du  Maurier.J 

TRILL,  si.    Sc.    [tril.]    Treble. 

Rnf.  In  the  kirk  he  may  sing  bass  or  trill,  Mi^Gilvray  Poems 
(ed.  1862)  63. 

TRILL,  V.  Ken.  Som.  [tril.]  1.  To  trundle  a  hoop, 
&c.    Cf.  troll,  I-.' 

Ken.'     e.Ken.  There  now,  let  me  see  how  nicely  you  can  trill 
your  hoop  (W.F.S.). 
2.  To  twirl.    e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873). 

[Ye  moten  trille  a  pin,  Chaucer  C.  T.  f.  316.  Cp.  Swed. 
trilla,  to  roll  (Widegren).] 

TRILLICHAN,  sb.  Heb.  The  oyster-catcher,  Haema- 
topiis  ostn'lcffus.    SwAiNSON  Birds  (1885)  188. 

[Gael.  tr'dleachaH,  trileachan,  the  pied  oyster-catcher 
(Macbain).] 

TRILTIGO,  int.  Der.  [triltigo.]  A  word  used  at 
Eyam,  to  start  boys  off  in  a  race.     (S.O.A.) 
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ind  Lng 
in  forms  thrim  c.Yks.' ;  treni  n.Dcv.  Cor.     [trim.] 

1.  V.  To  keep  neat  and  tidy  ;  to  put  the  finishing  touches 
in  arranging  or  completing  anything  ;  to  prepare,  make 
ready  :  to  perfect ;  to  do  good  to.     Also  used  /Jg'. 

Gall.  I  wat  a  pleiigh  he  vveel  could  tune,  And  trim  his  graith, 
Nicholson  Poel.  ll'ks.  (1814)  41,  ed.  1897.  n.Yks.'*  c.Yks. 
T'slashin'  'at  Joseph  gat  i'  t'pit  an'  i'  t'prison,  trimin'd  him  for 
t'second  chariot  i'  Egypt,  Wray  NeslUloii  (1876)  113;  e.Yks.' 
This  rain'll  thrim  tonnops.  nw.Der.'  War.*  Pulling  the  ricks  is 
called  '  trimming.' 

2.  To  put  hosiery  or  under-garments  on  a  wooden  frame 
or  board  to  make  them  lie  evenly  and  flat.  Not.'  Hence 
(i)  Trimmer,  51!'.  one  whose  business  it  is  to 'trim' hosiery ; 
(2)  Trimshop.sA.  the  place  where  hosiery  is  '  trimmed.'   ib. 

3.  A  coaling  term  :  to  cast  in  and  level  the  coals  as  they 
are  loaded  at  the  hatchway  of  a  ship  or  into  a  wagon. 

Lnk.  The  men  in  the  waggons  '  trimming '  the  coal  must  perform 
llieir  part  with  regularity  also,  Gordon  Pyolsliaw  (1885)  85. 
Nhb.  Wi'  Irimmin  coals  an'  smokin'  ye'll  be  as  stupid  as  a  goose, 
Bagnall  Sags.  (c.  1850)  5;  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  Bailey  &  Culley 
Agric.  (1805). 

Hence  Trimmer,  sb.  the  man  who  '  trims  '  or  spreads  the 
coals  in  a  ship's  hold ;  a  man  who  delivers  coals  from  a  cart. 

Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dnr.  A  set  of  men  called  trimmers,  who  with 
shovels  and  rakes  distribute  the  coal,  or  trim  the  cargo,  Greenwell 
Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (ed.  1888).  Lon.  The  man  who  accompanies  him  to 
aid  in  the  delivery  of  the  coals  was  described  to  me  as  the 
'trimmer,'  Mayhew  Loud.  Labour  (ed.  1861)  III.  262. 

4.  To  tune  an  instrument ;  to  '  thrum '  or  play  on  a 
banjo,  &c. 

Lan.  John  o'  Clarence,  trimmin'  on  his  banjo,  Dottie  Rambles 
(1898  1  93. 

5.  With  oiil:  to  clear  out ;  to  thin. 

Nrf.  They  [the  rails]  are  never  safe  anywhere,  for  the  hungry 
crows,  and  buzzards,  and  hawks,  and  stoats  find  them  out,  and 
'  trim  them  out  properly,'  as  the  gunners  say,  Emerson  Birds,  ^^c. 
(ed.  1895I  254. 

6.  To  decorate,  adorn,  applied  esp.  to  church  decorations. 
Also  with  out. 

n.Lin.'  Th'  yung  laadies  is  throng  trimmin'  th'  chech.  sw.Lin.' 
They  was  trimming  the  Church.  Nrf.  Yow  have  been  a-trimming 
out  the  ehutch  again  fer  Sunday  (W.R.E.). 

7.  Fig.  To  beat,  thrash,  castigate,  esp.  in  phr.  to  trim 
one's  Jacket. 

Cai.'  Abd.  Gin  I  meet  her,  though  I'm  auld  I  swear  I'll  trim 
her,  Cadenhead  Flights  (1853)  166.  s.Sc.  Be  off,  or  I'll  trim  you, 
Wilson  Tales  (1836)  IV.  187.  Dmf.  Ay,  we'd  trim  his  jacket  for 
him,  Hamilton  Mawkin  (1898)  241.  N.Cy.'.  Nhb.',  Cum.'  w.Yks  ' 
I'll  trim  thee  thy  jacket.  s.Lan.'  Usually  said  to  children.  '  A  w'll 
trim  thee  when  aw  catch  thee.'  Chs.'  Aw'll  trim  thy  jacket  for 
thee;  Chs.^  nw.Der.'  Iv  tha  art  no'  rjuiet,  aw'l  trim  thee.  Not.', 
Lei.',  War.'^^  Shr.'  Yore  Mother'U  trim  yo',  if  yo'  dunna  come 
back.  Brks.',  Suf.'  Sus.,  Hmp.  Holloway.  S^m.  Jennings 
Dial.  w.Eng.  (1869).  Dev.'  I  wish  I  had  the  trimming  o'  an,  I'd 
larrup  en  to  the  true  ben,  15.  n.Dev.  Chell  trcm  en,  E.xiii.  Crislip. 
(1746)1.515.  Cor.  Trenhaile  £)o//>i  Pc;i/»rn//;  (.1894)  44.  [None 
of  your  jaw,  you  swab,  .  .  else  I  shall  trim  your  laced  jacket 
for  you,  Smollett  R.  Random  (1748)  iii.] 

8.  To  scold  ;  to  chide. 

Sc.  There  be  among  you  some  that  remember . . .  how  I  trimmed 
them  about  the  story  of  hearkening  behind  the  anas,  Scorr  Nigel 
(18221  xxxiii.     Lei,',  Shr.'     Hrf.  Bound  Proviiie.  (1876)  ;  Hrf.' 

Hence Trimming,.s6.  a  scolding  ;areprimand;  a  drubbing. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Der.  I II  be  bound  he  don't  get  such  a  trimmin' from 
his  missus  any  day  !   Good  IJ'ds.  (1881)  842.     Lei.' 

9.  sl>.  Fig.  Order,  condition  ;  temper,  mood,  humour, 
state  of  mmd. 

Sc.  His  wife  knows  his  trim,  Scott  Midlothian  (1818)  xxxvii. 
S.  &  Ork.'  Slg.  Look  sharp,  he's  made  me  aft  forfairn  Wi'  his 
vile  trims.  Galloway  Poems  (1792I  30.  Cum.'  What  trim  is 
t'oald  horse  in  t'year?  Cum.*  w.'lfks.  When  aw  felt  aht  o'  trim, 
Senior  Jerry  Slil-Spnng's  Soliloquy,  I.  12.  s.Lan.'  lie's  i'  good 
trim.  I. Ma.  I  know  his  trim  if  you  don't.  Brown  IVilch  ( 1889"  15  ; 
(S.M.)  Oxf.  (G.O.)  Suf.  I'm  in  just  the  trim  for  a  kiss,  Betham- 
Edwards  Lord  0/ Harvest  (1899)  173. 

10.  Haste,  speed. 

Edb.  It  was  managed  wi'  sic  trim,  That  a'  was  o'er  or  Bell  cam' 
in,  Twa  Cuckolds  (1796)  10. 


TRIM,  5i.«     Obs.    Sc.    A  kind  of  ale. 

Hink-skink  and  ploughman's  drink.  And  scour-lhe-gatc and  trim. 
Chambers  Rhymes  (1890)  392. 

TRIM,  sb^  n.'Vks.'  [trim.]  In  phr.  to  take  trim  for 
tram,  to  misinterpret  one's  words  or  meaning  either 
purposely  or  through  inattention. 

TRIM,  sb.*  Dor.  Also  in  form  trum.  [trim  ;  trBm.] 
The  whole  number  of  lobster  or  other  fish  pots  set  out  in 
one  place. 

(C.  W. ) ;  They  may  have  a  trim  at  one  reef  of  rocks,  and  one  at 
another.  It  is  not  a  given  number,  but  might  consist  of  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  or  any  number  of  dozens  (H.J.M.). 

TRIMBLE,  see  Tremble.  .■>/).' 

TRIMMEL,  iA.  Dev.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  large  salting-tub.     (Halu)     See  Treadle. 

TRIMMER,  sb.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  Also  in 
fonn  thrimraer  e.Yks.'  [trima(r.]  1.  A  neat  person. 
Cum.'*  2.  ?  Obs.  A  man  employed  in  the  finishing  of 
railway  carriages. 

Dur.  The  trimmer  employed  underwent  a  very  painful  and 
strange  operation  for  the  sake  of  his  work.  He  liad  the  second 
and  third  toes  on  ca<  h  foot  cut  off  because  they  proved  an 
hindrance  when  kneeling,  which  was  his  daily  position,  Cy. 
Monthly  I  May  1902)  65. 

3.  Fig.   A  lesson  ;  a  warning. 

Lan.  It's  bin  a  trimmer  for  one  or  two  as  I  kno',  Donaldson 
Takin  th'  New  Year  in  ^1888;  .(. 

4.  Anything  of  a  superior  quality ;  anything  fine  or 
pleasing  to  the  eye. "  Cf.  trimming. 

Edb.  Macaulay /"oods  (1768)  181.  Wm.  Noo  that  galliwa's  a 
gay  trimmer  (B.K.).  n.Yks.*,  e.Yks.'  Glo.' '  A  proper  trimmer' 
means  a  thoroughly  good  one.     Brks.'     Dor.' That's  a  trimmer. 

5.  A  large,  unwieldy  person  or  thing;  also  applied  to 
animals.    Glo.'      6.  Acievcrperson;  an  astonishingthing. 

n.Yks.*  w.Yks.  Rhodes  is  a  trimmer  for  bahlin'  on  a  sticky 
witick,  Leeds  Mere.  Siippl.  (June  17,  1899).     s.Lan.' 

7.  A  night-line  for  catching  pike. 

Der.',  nw.Der.'  se.Wor.'  A  l>ind  of  fishing  line  attached  to  a 
large  float,  which  turns  over  when  a  fish  is  hooked.  Brks.'  Keii. 
If  a  pike  ran  ofl'  with  a  trimmer,  Peter  fished  it  out,  Longman's 
Mag.  (Nov.  189 1 )  83.  Sur.  Son  of  Marshes  S«f.  Hills  (189O  238. 
[Mayer  Sptsmn's  Direet.  (1845)  63.] 

8.  A  vixen  ;  a  scold  ;  a  virago  ;  a  contemptuous  term 
applied  to  a  woman.    See  Trim,  v.  8. 

Sc.  Eh,  man  Edie !  but  she  was  a  trimmer — It  wad  hae  taen  a 
skeely  man  to  hae  squared  wi'  her  !  Scott  Antiquary  (1816)  xxix. 
Cai.'  SIk.  The  trimmers  were  nothing  for  all  the  kick  up,  Hogg 
Poems  (ed.  1865)  329.  w.Yks.  Shoo  wor  alius  a  trimmer  o'  one, 
Hartley  Puddin,  112.     Nhp.',  Hnt.  (T.P.F.) 

TRIMMIE,  sb.  Sc.  [trimi.]  1.  A  disrespectful  term 
applied  to  a  girl  or  young  woman. 

Sc.  Mackay.     n.Sc.  (Jam.)     Per.  You  were  a  'smatchit'  at  six 
years  old,  and  a  '  trimmie'  at  twelve,  Ian  Maclaren  K.  Carnegie 
(1896)  68. 
2.  A  name  applied  to  the  devil.     Frf.  (1am.) 

TRIMMING,  ppl.  adj.  w.Yks.  Midi.  "Brks.  Hmp.  Wil. 
Dor.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  trimmen  Dor.' ;  and  in  form 
tremmin  Cor.'^  Very  good,  excellent,  very  fine  or  great. 
Also  used  acivb.  and  geit.  as  an  intensitive. 

w.Yks.,  MidL  (J.W.)  Brks.'  I've  a-bin  in  the 'oods  an'  cut  a 
trimmin'  good  knobbed  stick  or  two.  Hmp.  'Tis  a  trimmin  or 
a  trimmin  hot  day  (H.C.M.B.).  Wil.  Slow  Gl.  (1892);  A 
'trimmin  fine  gal'  (E.H.G.);  (G.E.D.)  Dor.'  A  trimmin  crop  o' 
grass.   A  trimmen  girt  heare.    Dev.^  Cor.*  Now  I  call  that  tremmin. 

TRIMMLE,  see  Tremble,  ^b.^ 

TRIMPLE,  V.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf  Glo.  w.Cy.  [tri'mpl.] 
To  limp,  walk  lamely ;  to  tread  gingerly,  as  one  with 
tender  feet,  tight  boots,  &c. 

s.Wor.'  Shr.'  'Ow  that  chap  trimples  alung — 'e  met  be  walkin" 
on  sparables ;  Shr.'  Hrf.  Bound  Provinc.  (1876).  Glo.',  w.Cy. 
(Hall. 

TRIM-TRAM,  si.'    Wil.  Dev.  Cor.    [tri'iD-trBem.] 
1.  A  lich-gate. 

Dev.  There  used  to  be  a  trim-tram  like  this  at  Stockleigh, 
Reports  Provinc.  (1884)  34.  Dev.,  Cor.  In  some  parts  of  Dev.  and 
Cor.,  where  lich-gates  mostly  prevail,  they  have  long  been  known 
as  '  trim-trams,'  a  term  which  it  has  been  suggested  may  be  a 
corruption  of  'trim-train,'  i.e.  the  halting-place  at  the  entrance  of 
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the  churchyard  where  the  train  .  .  .  might  be  '  trimmed,  or  duly 
adjusted,'  Dyer  Ch.  Lore  Gleanings  (1891  1  153,  in  Reports  Provinc. 
(1893);  N.  b-  Q.  (1863)  3rd  S.  iii.  29.     Cor.  (M.A.C.) 

2.  A  gate  which  swings  in  a  V-shaped  enclosure  of  post 
and  rail,  so  as  to  prevent  cattle  passing  through.  Wil.', 
Cor.  (M.A.C.) 

TRIM-TRAM,  sb."  Obs.  Sc.  Wm.  Also  in  form 
trin  tran  Wm.  A  reduplicative  term,  expressive  of 
ridicule  or  contempt. 

Sc.  Trim-tram,  like  master  like  man,  Kelly  Prov.  (1721)  836. 
Wm.  Trin  tran  sike,  like  master  sike  like  man,  A  lazy  life  brings 
scant  or  scan,  Gibson  Leg.  (1877)  50.  [ They  thought  you  as 
great  a  nincompoop  as  your  'squire — trim-tram,  like  master,  like 
man,  Smollett  Sir  L.  Greaves  (1762)  xiii.] 

TRIN,  sA.  Obs.  Hrf.' w.Cy.  (Hall.)  A  flat  tub  used 
to  receive  cider  from  the  press.     Cf.  trendle. 

TRINAMANOOSE,  sb.  Stf.  War.  Wor.  GIo.  [tri'na- 
manuz.]  A  nonentity  ;  a  thing  forbidden  ;  a  delusive 
expression  used  as  an  answer  to  a  child  that  asks  a 
question  relating  to  some  object,  the  nature  or  true  name 
of  which  is  unfit  for  him  to  learn.  Cf.  lay-overs.  War.'^ 
Stf.,  War.,  Won,  Glo.  Northali,  Flk-Phr.  (1894). 

TRINCUMS,  TRIND,  see  Trinkums,  Trend. 

TRINDLE,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Shr.  Dev.  Also  in  forms  thrindle  Lan.  ; 
thrinnle  Don. ;  trendle,  trenle  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.) ;  trennle 
n.Lan.';  trinle  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.;  trinnal  Wm. ;  trinnel 
N.I.' Stf.'  [tri-n(d)l;  tre-n(d)l.]  1.  s6.  A  wheel,  esp. 
the  wheel  of  a  barrow  ;  the  felloe  or  wooden  portion  of  a 
wheel.     See  Trundle,  sb.^ 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Sh.I.  It  [a  mill]  has  neither  wheel  nor 
trindle,  Scott  Pirate  (1821)  xi.  Ayr.  Ae  auld  wheelbarrow  .  .  . 
An'my  auld  mother  brunt  the  trin'le.  Burns  Inventory  (1786)  I.34. 
n.Ir.  As  a  wheelbarra  trinnle  as  big  roun'  at  laste,  Lays  and  Leg. 
(1884)  55;  N.I.»,  n.Cy.  (J.H.),  w.Yks.  (D.L.)  Lan.  Compact  on 
three  smooth-running  wheels  ('thrindles'  we  preferred  to  call 
them),  Clegg  David's  Loom  (1894)  5;  Lan.^,  e.Lan.^,  s.Lan.', 
Chs.i  s.Chs.'  Hey  g6's  wallockin'  abowt  like  a  barrow-trindle. 
Der.^,  nw.Der.'  Shr.'  Yo'  maun  grace  the  trindle  o'  that  w'eel- 
barrow,  I  conna  bar  to  'ear  it  squaikin'. 

2.  A  small  wooden  wheel,  such  as  is  used  for  a  '  trindle- 
bed.'  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Hence  Trendle-  or  Trindle-bed, 
sb.  a  bed  set  on  'trindles'  or  small  wheels,  that  it  may  be 
easily  moved,    ib.    [(K.)]        3.  A  hoop.    Lan." 

4.  Obs.  Fig.  A  whirlwind. 

Sc.  My  God,  mak  them  a'  like  a  trinnle,  Waddell  Ps.  (1871) 
Ixxxiii.  13. 

5.  A  disk  used  by  blacksmiths  for  measuring  the  circum- 
ference of  wheels  ;  a  '  traveller.'  Shr.'  6.  The  neck- 
ruffle  of  a  shirt.  Lan.'  7.  A  large  wooden  salting-tub, 
gen.  round.     Cf.  trendle. 

Stf.'  Dev.  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892)  ;  Dev.'  I've  got  an  iron 
porrige  crock,  .  .  a  trindle,  47. 

8.  V.  To  trundle,  roll  ;  to  roll  along  or  move  on  wheels, 
rollers,  &c. ;  to  wheel. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  Grose  (1790I  MS.  add.  (C.)  N.I.'  Away  out  an" 
trinnel  yer  hoop.  Don.  Harper's  Monthly  (Sept.  1899)  510. 
Wm.  Thor  mafflin  cheeses  .  .  .  trinnalt  reel  doon  t'broo,  Spec. 
Dial.  (1885)  pt.  iii.  5.  Lan.  Clegg  David's  Loom  (1894)  16. 
n.Lan.',  Shr.i 

9.  Obs.  To  move  with  an  easy,  rolling  gait ;  to  bowl  along. 
Sc.  The  .   .  .   French  cook,   wi'  his  turnspit  doggie  trindling 

ahint  him,  Scott  Waverley  (1814)  xlii.  Ayr.  We  came  trindling 
along  in  the  dewy  eye  of  the  morning,  Galt  Sir  A.  IVylie  (1822) 
xxxiv. 

10.  Fig.   With  out :  to  unroll,  unwrap. 

Lan.  Sitch  a  stock  o' stuff  uz  aw  neer  seed  before  trindled  eawt 
uv  a  wallet,  Staton  B.  Shuttle,  49. 

11.  To  twirl  a  mop  rapidly,  between  the  hands  and  arms. 
Shr.'  The  wilrit's  put  sich  a  rough  stale  i'  the  mop,  it  tars  the 

skin  off  my  arms  to  trindle  it. 

[1.  OE.  tryndel,  a  wheel  (Sweet).  8.  His  hevid  trindeld 
on  )>e  sand,  Iw.  and  Caw.  (c.  1400)  in  Ritson's  Mclr.  Rom. 
(1802)  I.  3259.] 

TRINDLE,  see  Trinnle. 

TRINDLINS,  sb.  pi.  nw.Der.'  [trl'ndlinz.]  Small 
pieces  of  coal  up  to  the  size  of  a  person's  fist.  Cf.  trinnilies, 
tiunlins,  2.       '  Fatch  toothry  trindlins  to  th'  fire.' 


TRINE,  num.  adj.  Obs.  Midi.  Used  of  var.  parts  of 
a  wheel :  of  felloes  :  thirteen  ;  of  spokes  :  twenty-five. 
Marshall  Rur.  EcoH.  (1796).    [(Hall.)] 

TRING,  s6.  Bwk.  (Jam.)  A  series;  things  in  succession; 
a  '  string.' 

A  tring  of  wild  geese.     A  tring  of  stories. 

TRINGAL,  sb.,  v.  and  adv.     BnfT.'     [tri-ql.]         1.  sb. 
Anything  of  its  kind   long  and  ugly  ;    a   tall,   uncomely 
person.        2.  v.   To  walk  in  a  loose,  slovenly  manner. 
3.  adv.  With  loose,  slovenly  gait. 

TRINGLE,  v.  and  sb.    Lan.  War.  Wor.    [tri'rjl.] 

1.  v.  To  trundle  or  twirl  a  mop,  &c.     Cf.  drindle. 
War.2     Wor.  The  operation  of  rinsing  and  partially  drying  a 

mop  is  known  as  'tringling  the  mop  '  (E.S.).     se.Wor.' 

2.  sb.   The  wheel  or  'trindle  '  (q.v.)  of  a  barrow,  &c. 
Lan.  There's  o  wheelbarrow,  but  t'tringle's  broken,  Gaskei. 

Sngs.  (1841)  28. 

3.  pi.   See  below. 

Wor.  In  the  yards  of  farm-houses  there  are  often  boxes  affixed 
to  a  wall  or  standing  in  the  yard  in  which  this  operation  of  twirling 
or  tringling  a  mop  is,  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  performed.  This 
is  called  either  the  '  mop  box  '  or  the  '  mop  tringle  '  (E.S.). 

TRINGUM,s6.  Bnff.'  [tri-rjsm.]  Anythingof  its  kind 
ugly  and  worthless  ;  a  person  of  loose  character.  Also 
used  attrih.       '  They'ir  a  gey  tringum  set.' 

TRINITY,  sb.    Yks.  Ken.  Wil.  Dor.    [triniti,  -ati.] 

1.  Used  attrib.  in  comb,  (i)  Trinity  plant,  the  yellow  flag, 

Iris  Pseudacorus.    Dor.  (G.E.D.) ;  (21 — violet,  the  pansy, 

Viola  tricolor.     Yks.  (B.  &  H.)       2.  Phr.  to  have  or  possess 

anything  in  trinity,  to  have  in  partnership  amongst  three. 

Wil.  Jack  and  Tom  and  I  have  this  field  in  trinity  (R.B.). 

3.  The  Virginian  spider-wort,  Tradescantia  virginica. 
Ken.  Given  the  name  about  Lee,  because  they  say  it  blossoms 

all  the  Trinity.     No  doubt  suggested  by  the  three  petals  of  the 
newer  (B.  &  H.). 

4.  A  kind  of  sheep-shear.    w.Yks.* 

TRINK,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Also  written  trinck  (Jam. 
Suppl.);  and  in  forms  trenk  (Jam.);  trinkie  Sh.I.     [triqlc.] 

1.  sb.  A  narrow,  open  drain  for  the  passage  of  water  ;  a 
narrow  channel  between  rocks  on  the  sea-coast  ;  the  bed 
or  channel  of  a  river  or  stream  ;  the  water  which  flows  in 
the  channel. 

Sc.  Still  used  (Jam.  Suppl).  Sh.I.  Willie,  don't,  don't  geng 
doon  yon  trinkie,  Sh.  News  (Mar.  18,  1899).  Or. I.  Fergusson 
Rambles  (1884)  248.  Cai.  The  upper  end  [of  a  pole]  fixed  ...  to 
the  top  of  the  couple,  and  the  lower  end  in  an  oblong  trink  in  the 
earth  or  floor,  Agric.  Surv.  200  (Jam.\  Cai.'  Abd.  Turreff 
Gleanings  (1859)  168. 

2.  A  rut.  Bnff.'  The  rod's  fou  o'  trinks. 

Hence  Trinkie,  adj.  filled  with  ruts.  ib.  3.  In  flag 
quarries  :  a  long,  narrow  stone.  Cai.'  4.  v.  To  become 
filled  with  ruts.     Bnft'.' 

TRINK  ABOUT, /)/;^.  Sc.  Atrinket,gewgaw,ornament. 

Lnk.  Nae  shoulder  belts,  nae  trink  abouts,  Nae  tartan  hose  for 
me,  Donald.  Graham  IVrilings  (1883)  I.  271. 

TRINKET,  s6.'  Obs.  Sc.  A  small  article  of  any  kind; 
a  trifle. 

Sc.  Let  Tim  send  the  ale,  with  a  bit  of  diet-loaf  or  some  such 
trinket,  ScoTT  A'igel  (1822)  xxiii.  Bnff.  I'se  gie  her  ...  A  rock 
an'  reel,  pot,  pan,  an'  wheel,  An'  mony  mae  usefu'  trinkets, 
Taylor  Poems  (1787)  67. 

TRINKET,  sA.=  Obs.  Chs.  A  porringer,  esp.  in  phr. 
counterfeits  {q.v.)  and  trinkets.  Ray  (1691);  (K.)  [Tusser 
Husb.  (1580)36.] 

TRINKET,  sb.^  Irel.  [trinkit.]  A  small  channel  or 
artificial  watercourse  ;  an  open  sewer  ;  a  little  stream  or 
watercourse  by  the  roadside.    Cf.  trink. 

n.Ir.  N.  &  Q.  (1888)  7th  S.  vi.  373;  N.L>  Ant.  You'll  get  it 
lying  in  the  trinket,  Ballymena  Obs.  (1892).  S.Don.  Simmons  GI. 
(1890).     Dub.  A^.  ^^  Q.ib. 

TRINKET,  V.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  trinquet.  To 
correspond  clandestinely  with  an  opposite  party ;  to  tamper 
or  have  dealings  with. 

Mysell  am  not  clear  to  trinquet  and  traffic  wi'  courts  o'  justice, 
Scott  Midlothian  (1818)  xvii ;  It  was  the  Independents  study  to 
cast  all  the  odium  of  trinketing  with  Oxford  on  HoUis,  Baillie 
Lett.  (1776)  II.  145  (Jam.). 
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TRINKLE,  v.'  and  sb.  Sc.  Ircl.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan. 
Hrt.  e.An.  Dor.     Also  in  form  thrinkle  e.Yks.'     [trirjkl.] 

1.  V.  To  trickle;  to  fall  slowly  or  in  a  series  of  drops  or 
in  a  tiny  stream  ;  to  drip,  flow.     Also  usedyfg'. 

Sh.I.  Da  tears  wid  trinkle  doon  her  auld  widdered  checks, 
Stewart  Tales  (1892)  14.  Frf.  The  blood  began  to  trinkle,  Wait 
Poet.  Sketches  (1880)  102.  Per.  A  vital  stream  burst  from  liis 
wound.  And  from  his  quivering  lips  it  trinkled,  Spence  Poems 
(1898)  61.  Ayr.  Her  yellow  hair  .  .  .  Comes  trinkling  down  her 
swan-like  neck,  Burns  O  Mallys  meek.  Lnk,  The  herdie's  reed 
an'  trinklin  rill,  Watson  Poems  (1853'  75.  Wgt.  Saxon  Giil/. 
Gossip  (1878)  25:.  N.I.',  UIs.  (M.B.-S.)  Ant.,  Ldd.  A'.  &  Q. 
(1888I  7th  S  vi.  373.  Nhb.i  Applied  to  the  action  of  stones  or 
earth  in  running  down  steep  planes.  Cum.'  Bleiidd  com  trinklan' 
doun  his  feass  like  drops  o'  rain.  e.Yks.',  w.Yks.  vR.H.H.}, 
w.Yks.15,  n.Lan.',  Hrt.  (E.S.F.),  e.An.2  Suf.'  The  tares  trinkled 
down  her  cheek.  Ess.  To  their  chops  tares  trinkled  down,  Ci. auk 
J.Noakcs  (1839)  St.  155;  Ess.'  Dor.  Trees,  a-hangin  overhead, 
Do  hide  a  trinklen  gully  bed,  Barnes  Poems  ;t879)  65. 

2.  To  sprinkle  ;  to  spread  a  small  quantity  of  anything 
over  a  surface. 

BnlT.'  There  wiz  a  trinklan  o'  snavv  o'  the  grun.  Nhb.'  To 
throw  any  material  in  heaps  so  as  to  separate  or  examine  it  as  it 
runs  down  steep  planes.     e.Yks.' 

3.  To  endeavour  to  turn  the  opinion  of  another  by  unfair 
means.  e.An.  (Hall.)  4.  sb.  A  trickle  or  series  of 
drops  falling  in  a  tiny  stream  ;  a  continuous  dropping  or 
trickling  ;  the  sound  made  by  trickling  water,  &c. 

Sc.  A  trinkle  of  blood  (Jam.  Suppl.).  BnlT.'  The  wattir  ran 
doon  the  rock  in  a  mere  trinkle. 

Hence  Trinkle,  adv.  by  drops.     Bnff.' 

[1.  With  terys  trynkeland  our  his  chekis  and  face, 
Douglas  Eneaaos  (1513),  ed.  1874,  HI.  228.] 

TRINKLE,  v."     Obs.    Sc.     To  tingle,  thrill. 

The  main  chance  is  in  the  north,  for  which  our  hearts  are 
trinkling,  Baillie  Lei/.  (1776"!  I.  445  (Jam.). 

TRINKLEMENTS,  sb.  pi.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  War. 
[trirjklments.]  Trinkets,  knick-knacks  ;  odds  and  ends, 
miscellaneous  small  belongings.  Cf  trankliment,truntle- 
ment. 

w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  Aw  sorts  o'  quare,  owd-fashunt,  un  valu- 
able trinklaments,  Staton  B.  Shuttle,  8.     s.Lan.',  Chs.',  War.^ 

TRINKLES,  sb.  pi.  n.Lin.'  [triqklz.]  Creases, 
wrinkles,  '  crinkles.' 

TRINKLETS,  sb.  pi.  Cor.  [trirjklits.]  Trinkets, 
odds  and  ends  of  finery.    w.Cor.  (M.A.C.)    SeeTrinkums. 

TRINKUMS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  Chs. 
Der.  e.An.  Dev.  Also  written  trinckums  Nhb.';  trincunis 
Chs.'  nw.Den' ;  and  in  forms  thrinkums  Lakel.^  Cum. ; 
trinklems  Abd.  ;  trinklums  w.Cor. ;  trinkrums  Dev. 
[trirjksmz.]  1.  Trinkets,  gewgaws,  odds  and  ends  of 
finery,  frippery  ;  knick-knacks. 

Abd.  A  big  dark  oaken  kist.  .  .  An'  none  i'  the  house  .  .  . 
wist  What  trinklems  were  held  in  its  store,  Anderson  R/ivmes 
(1867)  66.  Ntib.'  Cum.  Wi'  aw  her  trinkums  on  her  back, 
Anderson  Ballads  (1805)  3;  I  mean  them  new  fanglet  thrinkums 
they  trail  away  behint  them,  IVillie  Wattle  (1870)  7;  Cum.'*, 
nw.Der.'  Dev.  I  put  a  vew  trinkums  about  a  'undered  yers  old 
in  a  smal  box,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892)  136.  w.Cor.  Common 
(M.A.C). 

Hence  Trinkum-trankums,  sb.  pi.  trinkets,  gewgaws  ; 
useless  finery  or  fallals.     Also  used  atlrib. 

Ayr.  Trinkum-trankum  flowers  and  feathers,  Galt  Attn.  Parish 
(1821)    xii.      Cum.   Shaff  o'   sec   trinkum   trankums,   Anderson 
Ballads  (ed.  1840)  46.     s.Lan.',  Clis.',  e.An. 2 
2.  Articlesofany  kind;  tools,  tackle.    Lakel.^Wm.(B.K.) 

TRINKYLER,  sb.  Der.^  nw.Den*  [tri-r)kil3(r).]  A 
pedlar. 

TRINLOCK,  s6.  e.Lan.'  [trrnUk.]  A  small  lump  of 
coal.     Cf.  trindlins,  trunlins,  2. 

TRINNEL,  see  Thrinnel,  Trindle,  Trundle,  a/a* 

TRINNILIES,  sb.  pi.  Nhb.'  [tri-niliz.]  Small  coal, 
but  not  dead  small.     Cf.  trindlins,  trunlins,  2. 

TRINNLE,  :-.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  written  trinnel 
and  in  form  trindle  Nhb.'  [tri'nl.]  1.  v.  To  fall  in  a 
small,  gentle  stream ;    to  fall   in   small    quantities  ;    to 


trickle  ;  to  emit  a  gentle  noise  in  falling  in  drops  or  in 
small  quantities.     Also  used T?,;,'. 

Bnff. '  The  corn  cam  trinnlin'  oot  o'  a  wee  holie  in  the  saick. 
Gall.  Let  despots  never  dinnle  Your  manly  bosoms— for  will  then 
Nae  pleasure  through  them  trinnle,  Mactaggart  EiiO'r'.  (1824") 
83,  ed.  1876.  Nhb.'  Applied  to  the  action  of  stones  or  earth  in 
running  down  steep  planes.  To  throw  any  material  in  heaps  so 
as  to  separate  or  examine  it  as  it  gravitates  in  this  manner.  '  I 
employed  two  steady  men  to  dig  and  trindle  the  earth  adjacent,' 
Arch.  Aeliaiia,  I.  100  (s.v.  Trinkle). 

2.  sb.  A  slight,  gentle  stream  or  fall  of  liquid,  grain,  &c.; 
the  sound  made  by  such  a  fall. 

BnlT.'  A  dinna  ken  fat  ails  the  cock  o'  the  brewin'  bowie;  it 

winna  lat  oot  the  wort  bit  in  a  mere  trinnle. 

TRINS,  s6. />/.  Wil.'  [trinz.]  The  stomachs  of  calves, 
used  in  cheesemaking. 

TRINTER,  see  Thrinter. 

TRINTLE.K.'ands*.'  Sc.  [trintl.]  1.  j'.  To  trickle; 
to  fall  in  drops  or  in  a  continuous  small  stream.  See 
Trinkle,  v.^ 

Sc.  The  drops  are  '  trintlin' '  down  his  old  wrinkled  face, 
Wright  Sc.  /.i/f  (1897)  8.  Bnff.'  Ayr.  The  river  was  low  and 
fordable,  and  trintled  its  waters  with  a  silvery  sheen  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  beautiful  light,  Galt  Gilhaise  (1823)  iv.  Lnk.  The 
sweat  gaed  trintlin'  owre  his  cheeks,  Orr  Laigh  Flichls  (1882)  13. 

2.  Fig.  To  walk  or  move  slowlj'. 

Ayr.  Tho'  ye  should  trinlle  Scotch  miles  ten  Frae  east  to  wast, 
White  yo///)i^s  (1879)  221.  Lnk.  The  Deevil  .  .  .  lichtcd  him  on 
John  Tamson's  hoose.  Cam'  trintlin'  doon  the  lum  fu'  croose, 
Deil's  Hallowe'en  (1856)  50. 

3.  To  sprinkle,  to  spread  a  small  quantity  of  anything 
over  a  surface.  Bnft'.'  4.  sb.  A  drop,  a  scries  of^drops 
falling  in  a  tiny  stream  ;  the  sound  made  by  a  continuous 
dropping  or  trickling,     ib. 

TRINTLE,  v.^  and  sb.^  Sc.  [tri'nU.]  1.  v.  To  roll, 
trundle.     See  Trindle,  8. 

Sc.  (Jam.)    Ayr.  I  played  as  a  bairn  in  Robin's  shop,  an'  cowpit 
his  jar  o'  leeches,  or  trintled  the  pills  alang  the  flure,  Service  Dr. 
Diigiiid  (ed.  1887)  14.     Dmf.  Reid  Poems  (1894)  127. 
2.  sb.   A  roll  or  wheel  round  ;  a  turn  in  dancing. 

Sc.  They  might  slide  backwards  and  forwards,  and  jee  awa'  to 
this  side  and  that  side,  with  a  bit  trintlc  and  step  weel  aneuch, 
Sc.  Haggis,  158. 

TRIN-TRAN,  see  Trim-tram,  sA.= 

TRIP,  sb.'  and  t'.'  Yks.  Lan.  Shr.  Also  in  form  trib 
Shr.*  [trip.]  1.  sb.  A  small,  hard,  wooden  ball  used  in 
a  game  resembling  'trap  and  ball ' ;  the  game  itself;  also 
called  'knur(r  and  spell '  (q.v.).     See  Trippet,  sb.' 

w.Yks.^  ;  w.Yks.*  A  hard  ball  with  a  small  projecting  point, 
made  of  wood  or  stag's  horn,  or  earthenware,  used  in  the  game 
called  also  *  trip.'  These  balls  are  first  raised  from  a  drop,  that 
is,  a  stone  placed  with  a  smooth  edge  at  an  angle  towards  the 
horizon,  and  then  struck  with  a  pummel  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
flexible  rod  called  the  trip-stick.    Shr.^ 

2.  Phr.  Irip  and  kititr,  the  game  of  knur(r  and  spell.' 
Shr.  At  Newport  the  game  of  the  season  was  'dog-stick'  or 

'  trib  and  nur,'  otherwise  called  '  knurr  and  spell,'  a  kind  of  '  trap- 
ball,'  Burne  Flk-Lore  (1B83)  319. 

3.  Cowp.  Trip-stick,  the  stick  used  in  the  game  of 'trip' 
or  '  knur(r  and  spell.' 

w.Yks.  When  the  ball  has  been  placed  in  the  cup,  a  small 
trigger  is  struck  by  the  trip-stick,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  a  piece 
of  wood  like  a  small  sprittle,  about  6  ins.  long  and  4  ins.  wide, 
and  i^  ins.  thick  in  the  thickest  part,  narrowed  at  the  top  to 
receive  a  small,  round,  tapered  elastic  handle,  about  4  ft.  long, 
made  of  tough  ash,  N.  (y  g.  (1868  >  4th  S.  i.  325  ;  lA.  468  ;  w.Yks.* 

4.  V.  In  phr.  trip  it  miss  it,  a  boj's'  outdoor  game, 
resembling  '  trap  and  ball,'  played  with  a  pebble  and  a 
stick.     s.Lan.' 

TRIP,  5*.=    n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Nrf  Sus.  Hmp.  Wil. 
Dor.     [trip.]      1.  A  small  flock  of  sheep. 
N.Cy.'     Nrf.  Ray  (1691) ;  I  ha'  got  a  trip  of  sheep  (A.G.F.). 

2.  Alitter  of  pigs.     limp.  (H.E.),  Hmp.',  Dor.» 

3.  A  bfood,  'hatching.' 

ne.Lan.'  Der.  A  brood  of  ducks,  Flli-Lore  Jitt.  (1883)  I.  124. 
Sus.  I  have  never  seen  a  single  dotterel  on  their  scapes,  much  less 
a  trip  of  them,  Warter  Fragments  (1853)  36a.     Hmp.  A  trip  of 
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chicken,  geese   (J.R.W.);   Hmp.i      Wil.i  A  vine  trip  o'  vowels 
[fowls!.     Dor.i  A  set  of  goslings. 

4.  Race,  family,  tribe ;  also  used  contemptuously  to  a 
number  of  persons  or  to  a  large  family. 

w.Yks.  '  There's  a  gay  trip  on  'em,'  a  fine  lot  of  them  (C.C.R.> ; 
w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.' 

[Cp.  Whan  he  &  alia  his  trip  for  nouht  fled  so  tite,  Lang- 
toft  (i-^JP)  sd.  Hearne,  I.  203.] 

TRIP,  sb?  Obs.  e.An.  A  cheese  made  of  milk,  eaten 
in  its  soft  and  curdy  state. 

e  An.'  Suf.  It  differs  from  cream  cheese  in  having  no  cream 
and  being  thicker,  Rainbird  Agric.  (1819)  301,  ed.  1849;  Suf.' 
'  Is  that  a  cream-cheese  ? '     '  No,  it  is  only  a  trip.' 

TRIP,  v.'^  and  sb."    So.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.    [trip.] 

1.  V.  In  phr.  (i)  to  trip  and  run,  to  make  haste  ;  to  hurry, 
go  ofl'quickly ;  (2)  to  trip  over  the  tether,  to  prove  recalcitrant ; 
to  refuse  to  fulfil  an  engagement  or  obligation. 

(i)  e.Lth.  Trip  an'  rin  !  Von's  ye  bastard  Murray,  Mucklebackit 
Ruy.  Rliyims  {!&?.=,)  222.  (2)  Gall.  '  What  if  Meg  trips  ower  the 
tether? '  '  Meg'll  trip  ower  nae  tether,  an'  there  can  be  htlle  fear 
o'  her,'  Gallovidian  (1902)  IV.  21. 

2.  To  ply,  drive. 

n.Dev.  Her  zot  under  the  big  fig  tree,  thripping  her  lace-bobbins 
in  and  out,  Zack  Dunstable  IVeir  (,i9oO  '9'- 

3.  To  move  on  a  pivot  or  fulcrum. 

w.Som.'  A  paving  stone  not  evenly  bedded  when  stepped  upon 
is  apt  to  log— this  is  to  trip.  '  Don'ee  tread  pon  thick  there  stone, 
he'll  trip  and  drow  the  slurry  all  about  ee.' 

4.  To  turn  up  the  body  of  a  '  butt'  to  discharge  its  con- 
tents. nw.Dev.'  Hence  Trip-stick,  sb.  the  stick  which 
holds  the  body  in  position,  ib.  5.  To  '  take  oft''  in 
lumping.    Wil.'      Q.  sb.  \n-phr. a  trip  of  dancing,  Aancmg. 

Fif.  Let's  get  a  spring,  I'm  sure  a  trip  o'  dancin'  Suits  best  this 
night,  Douglas  Poems  (i8o6)  151. 

7.  A  culvert  over  a  ditch  ;  a  small  watercourse.     Dor.' 

8.  A  '  scrape,'  difficulty,  trouble. 
s.Dev.  He's  got  into  a  pretty  trip  (G.E.D.). 
TRIPE,  see  Trype. 

TRIPES,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  Irel.  Wm.  [traips.]  1.  The 
viscera,  entrails,  bowels,  guts;  fg.  the  stomach,  'inner 
man.'     Occas.  in  sing. 

Sc.  Duncan  Etym.  (.1595).  Abd.  'Witchin'  the  water  in  a  bride- 
groom's tripes,  Walker  Bards  Bon-Accord  (1887)  456.  Kcd.  Got 
a  dram  to  het  his  tripes.  Jamie  Muse  (1844)  89.  Per.  NicoL  Poems 
(1766)  20  ;  A  smell  Which  fear  did  from  his  tripes  e.xpell,  Smith 
Poems  (1714)  4,  ed.  1853.  se.Sc.  Donaldson  Poems  (1809)  i6g. 
Lnk.  Graham  Writings  (18831  II.  163.  Feb.  Cald  soor  milks- 
cheese  their  tripes  congealed,  Lintonn  Green  (1685)  164,  ed.  1817. 
2.  Tripe.  Uls.  (M.B.-S.)  3.  Phr.  tripes  and  trotty-bags, 
a  term  of  derision  for  a  very  corpulent  person. 

Wm.  Hod  oot  o'  t'way,  tripes  an'  troUybags,  a  body  can  hardly 
git  by  thee  (B.K.V 

[Of  Inde  the  gredy  grypes  Myght  tere  out  all  thy  trypes, 
Skelton  Philip  Sparoive,  1.  308.] 
TRIPES,  see  Trapes. 

TRIPESHOP,  sb.  Lan.  In  phr.  happy  as  a  cat  in  a 
tripe-shop,  quite  happy  and  contented.     s.Lan.'  2. 

TRIPING,  sb.  Sc.  Coal  brought  to  the  bank  of  a  mine, 
large  and  small  mixed,  before  it  has  been  screened. 

To  Coal  Contractors.  Estimates  are  wanted  for  supplying  best 
Screened  Climpy  Triping,  according  to  sample,  Advl.  in  Scotsman 
(May  29.  19011 ;  (,W.A.C,) 

TRIPLESS,  adf  Fern,  [tri'plas.]  Unsteady,  easily 
upset  ;  unsafe,  rickety. 

s.Pem.  A  three-legged  stool  is  main  tripless  for  to  stand  upon 
(M.S.C.) ;   Laws  Little  Eng.  {1888)  421. 

TRIPOLIES,  5^>. />/.  w.Som.'  A  large  kind  of  winter 
onions ;  Tripoli  onions. 

TRIPPET,  s6.'  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan. 
[tri'pit.]  1.  A  small  piece  of  wood  obtusely  pointed, 

used  as  a  ball  in  the  game  of  'tip-cat'  or   '  knur(r  and 
spell ' ;  the  game  itself.     See  Tribbit,  Trip,  s6.' 

Lakel.2  Cum.'  '  Deed  as  a  trippet,'  quite  dead  ;  Cum.''  Drive 
the  buzzing  trippet  through  the  sky,  Clark  Rustic,  15.,  n  Yks. 
Did  play  in  the  thurchjard  ...  at  a  game  called  Trippett,  Qiiar. 
Sess.  Rec.  (Apr.  27,  1624)  in  A'.  R.  Rec.  Soc.  III.  199.  w.Yks.'  It 
is  about  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  in 


the  middle,  and  diminished  at  the  ends  in  the  form  of  a  double 
cone.  In  playing  the  game  it  is  placed  on  a  flat  stone,  and  the 
player,  with  his  bat,  called  a  trippet  stick,  strikes  it  smartly  at  the 
end,  which  causes  it  to  rise  in  a  rotatory  motion,  high  enough  to 
strike  it  before  it  falls.  Lan.  This  game  is  played  in  the  fields  ;  . . 
practised  by  colliers.  .  .  The  trippet  is  about  two  inches  long  and 
is  made  of  holly,  Harland  &  Wilkinson  Leg.  (1873)  152. 

2.  Comp.  Trippet-stafif  or  -stick,  the  stick  used  in  the 
game  of '  tip-cat.'  Yks.  (K.),  w.Yks.'  3.  Phr.  (i)  trippet 
and  quoit  or  coit,  (2)  —  and  rack,  the  game  of '  trap,  bat,  and 
ball.' 

(I)  N.Cy.'  Formerly  known  as  trippets  in  Newcastle.  Nhb.' 
The  game,  .  .  piayed  with  a  ball  or  quoit,  called  a  'liggy.' .  .  The 
player  holds  in  his  hand  a  flexible  hazel-stick  or  cane,  to  the  end 
of  which  is  spliced  a  heavy  wooden  head  called  a  'buck.'  The 
trippet  is  tapped  smartly,  when  the  quoit  or  ball  springs  into  the 
air,  and  is  struck  in  its  descent,  the  object  being  to  drive  farthest. 
The  distance  is  measured  by  paces  or  by  the  number  of  rigs  across 
which  the  quoit  or  liggy  has  been  driven.     e.Dur.'     (2)  e.Dur.' 

4.  The  trap  or  piece  of  wood  used  in  the  game  of  'trippet 
and  quoit.' 

N.Cy.'  The  trippet  is  a  small  piece  of  wood  obtusely  pointed — 
something  like  a  shoe  —  hollow  at  one  end,  and  having  a  tail  a  little 
elevated  at  the  other,  which  is  struck  with  a  buck-stick.  Nhb.' 
A  trap  or  piece  of  wood  made  with  a  shallow  pocket  at  one  end 
for  a  ball,  pointed  at  the  other,  and  set  up  at  an  angle,  so  that  on 
being  *  tripped'  or  struck,  the  ball  is  jerked  up  in  the  air. 

TRIPPET,  S6.2  Nhb.  Yks.  Pem.  Glo.  Som.  Cor.  Also 
written  tripet  Nhb.'  [tri'pit.]  1.  A  trivet  or  three- 
legged  stand  or  andiron  placed  infront  of  thefire  ;  an  iron 
grating,  placed  on  the  top  of  and  across  a  fire  for  pans  to 
rest  on.     Nhb.',  Glo.',  Som.  (G.S.)    See  Tribet. 

2.  Phr.  as  right  or  as  safe  as  a  trippet,  as  right  as  a  trivet. 
w.Yks.  As  reight  as  a  trippet,  Leeds  Meic.  Siippl.  (.June  17,  1899). 

Cor.  I'll  bring  ee  through  ut  .  .  .  as  s.iafe  as  a  trippet,  Tregellas 
Tales  (1868)  29. 

3.  A  little  three-legged  stool. 

Pem.  (W.H.Y.)  s.Pem.  Sit  down  there  on  that  trippet,  my 
child,  there's  a  hon'  (W.M.M.) ;   Laws  Little  Eng.  (i888j  422. 

[Trippet,  tripiis,  Levins  Manip.  (1570).] 

TRIPPET,  sb.^  Sus.  I. W.  Also  written  tripet  Sus.' ; 
and  in  form  tribbit-  I.W.'  [tri'pit]  1.  A  wicket  gate. 
Sus.  (M.B.-S.).  Sus.'  2.  Comp.  Tribbit-door,  a  wicket 
or  half-door.     I.W.' 

TRIPPIT,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  written 
trippet  w.Yks.*    A  quarter  of  a  pound. 

Yks.  (Hall.)  w.Yks.  Thoresbv  Lett.  (1703);  w.Yks.*,  Lan.', 
s.Lan.' 

TRIPPLE,  V.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  treeple,  triple, 
[tri-pl.]  To  dance,  trip  ;  to  beat  time  with  the  feet  in 
dancing,  &c. 

Abd.  He  trippled,  he  danced,  an'  he  sung,  Anderson  Rhymes 
(1867)  42.  Slg.  A  hunner  mair  .  .  .  were  cutting,  shuffling,  and 
treepling  wi'  their  feet,  and  hooching,  shouting,  and  harrooing  wi' 
their  mooths,  Buchanan  Poems  (1901)  138.  Bwk.  Calder  Poems 
(1897  J  93. 

TRIPPLE,  see  Thripple,  s6.' 

TRIPSE,  v.  and  si.  w.Som.'  [traps.]  1.  f.  To  balance 
as  upon  a  pivot  ;  to  balance,  swing  as  on  a  pivot.  Cf. 
trip,  v.'^  3. 

Usually  applied  to  a  heavy  weight,  such  as  a  large  piece  of 
timber,  mass  of  stone,  &c.  'You  oa-n  nuvur  tuur-n  un  neef  ee 
doa-n  triip's-n  aup  pun  saum'feen.'  '  Ee-ul  triipsee  s-ai'zee-z  u 
gluuv  '  [he  (a  tree)  will  balance  so  easy  as  a  glove]. 

2.  To  prize  up  with  a  lever. 

To  tripse,  the  fulcrum  must  be  fixed  and  the  long  end  of  the 
lever  depressed,  so  as  to  raise  the  weight  with  the  end  of  the  lever. 
The  word  would  not  be  used  when  lifting  a  weight  by  raising  the 
lever.  'Wee  miis  av  u  pee  s  vur  tu  triip's-n  au-p  wai'  [we  must 
have  a  piece  (of  timber)  to  prize  it  (the  tree)  up  with]. 

3.  sb.  The  state  or  condition  of  balancing  on  a  pivot,  esp. 
in  phr.  all  to  a  tripse,  see  below. 

Paving  stones  are  often  loose,  and  in  wet  weather  splash  the 
unwary.  This  condition  is  always  described  as  being  'all  to  a 
tripse.'  I  heard  a  man  on  a  scaffold  say  to  another,  '  Mind,  Bill, 
thick  plank's  all  to  a  tripse.'  So  of  a  heavy  mass  it  would  more 
freq.  be  said,  '  get'n  up  to  a  tripse,'  than  '  tripse'-n  up,'  the  mean- 
ing being  identical. 
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TRIP-SKIN,  sb.  e.An.'  Nrf.'  1.  A  piece  of  leather 
worn  on  tlie  riglit-hand  side  of  the  skirt,  by  spinners,  on 
which  the  spindle  plays,  and  the  yarn  is  pressed  by  the 
hand  of  the  spinner.  2.  The  skinny  part  of  roasted 
meat,  which  becomes  tough  and  dry,  before  the  whole  can 
be  dressed. 

TRIP-TROUT,  fb.  Obs.  Knr.  (Jam.)  A  game  of 
shuttlecock,  in  which  a  ball  was  used  instead  of  the  usual 
cork  and  feathers. 

TRISE,  V.  Lin.  Dor.  Som.  Also  written  trice  Lin.' 
Som.  [trais.]  1.  To  lift  up,  raise.  Same  word  as  lit. 
Eng.  'trice.' 

Lin.   Thompson  Hist.  Boston  (1856)   738;   Lin.'  Trise  up  the 
shafts  of  tlie  cart. 
2.  To  throw  up  one's  heels.    Dor.  Haynes  Voc.  (c.  1730) 
in  A^.  6-  Q.  (1883)  6th  S.  viii.  45.  3.  Phr.  /o  /rise  up  a 

fire,  to  make  up  a  fire. 

Som.  You  may  trice  up  the  fire  a  bit,  Lizzy  (W. F.R.). 

TRIST,  56.'  and  v}    Sc.    Also  written  tryst(e. 

1.  sb.   Trouble,  annoyance  ;  difficulty,  laborious  work. 
Sh.I.   Dat's   my  tanks  fur  da  tryst   I'm   hed   geltin'  it  ready, 

Burgess  Steldus  (and  ed.)  79;  S.  &  Ork.»,  Or.I.  (S.A.S.) 

2.  V.    Obs.   To  afflict,  visit  with  trouble,  &c. 

Sc.  He  is  sore  trysted  ;  he  has  met  with  a  heavy  trial  (Jam.). 
Per.  In  terror  a'  our  days  are  wasted,  Wi'  double  curses  craws 
are  tristed,  Spence  Poems  (iBgS)  162.  Ayr.  A  poor  man  trysted 
witli  a  sad  dispensation  of  fyr,  Edgar  Ch.  Life  ;  1886)  II.  49. 

TRIST,  t^.2  and  sb."^  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
Also  in  form  thrist  Wxf.'  e.Yks.'  [trist.]  1.  v.  To  trust. 
See  Tryst. 

Wxf.'  n. Yks. *' Back  may  trist,  but  belly  weeant.'  The  saying 
of  the  thrifty  in  dear  times — dress  may  be  deferred,  but  hunger 
cannot.  e.Yks.'.  e.Lan. ',  s.Lan.',  w.Som.'  Dev.  If  a  can't  trist 
me,  he'd  better  find  sorae-wan  else,  Norway  Parson  Peter  (1900) 
140.     Cor. 2  100. 

Hence  Tri  /-penny  ivark,  phr.  the  shopkeeper's  credit- 
system.  n.Yks.^  2.  sb.  Trust;  credit.  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.', 
e.Lan',  s.Lan.',  w.Som.'  HenceTristy,a</;.  trustworthy. 
n.Yks.  (T.S.) 

[To  triste  in  thing  that  halp  me  noght,  Gower  Conf.  Am. 
I.  1947.  ON.  /reys/a  (rcfl.),  to  trust  to,  rely  upon  (ViG- 
fusso.n).] 

TRIST,  TRIST(E,  see  Thrist,  sb.\  v.'.  Tryst. 

TRIT,  i".    Cum.    [trit.]    To  mark  a  sheep  by  an  ear-slit. 

Every  shepherd's  flock  hes  some  variety  in  ear-marking  ;  . .  if  we 
slit  it,  we  say  it  is  tritted  or  ritted,  Conih.  Mag,  (Oct.  1890)  387. 

TRITTLE,  see  Trickle. 

TRITTLE-TRATTLES,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  Also  in  form 
tritle-trantles  (Jam.).  Trifles ;  children's  toys.  Cf. 
trantle,  sb."-  2. 

Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Trantles\  Gall.  Buying  of  trittle-trattles  at  the 
lucky-booths,  Crockett  Grey  Man  (1896)  xi. 

TRIT -TROT,  V.  n.Wil.  [trit-trot.]  To  tramp  about. 
(G.E.D.) 

TRIV,  56.    Sh.L   [triv.]    A  push,  shove.  See  Drive,  14. 

Just  as  Girzie  taks  on  da  cashie  she  gies  her  a  most  tirmendeous 
triv  .  .  .  an'  afore  I  knew  whaur  I  wis,  I  wis  fleein'  i'  da  air, 
Stewart  Tales  (189a)  247. 

TRIV  AGE,  TRIVAL,  see  Traversfe,  Trivvle. 

TRIV  ANT,  sb.  Chs.  Lei.  Nhp.  Oxf.  Also  written 
trivent  Nhp.";  and  informs  travant  Lei.';  tribantOxf.' 
[trivant.]    A  truant. 

Chs.'  He  ticed  ahr  Jack  to  play  trivant  from  schoo.  Lei'  A's 
pleein' travant.     Nhp.",  Oxf.' 

Hence  Trivantly,  adj.  like  a  truant.    Lei.' 

[Thou  art ...  a  trifler,  a  trivant,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow, 
Burton  Ana/.  Mel.  (1621)  Pref.  7,  ed.  1836.] 

TRIVEETCH,  TRIVEN,  see  Travers(e,  Thriven. 

TRIVERS,  sb.  pi.  Sh.L  Also  written  treevers.  In 
phr.  /riddle  /rivers,  the  Fates  ;  used  in  a  charm  against 
witchcraft;  lit. 'treadle  driver.' 

Da  four,  da  gospel  makers  ;  Da  tree,  da  triddle  treevers,  Spence 
Flk-Lore    1899)  142  ;  Stewart  Tales  (189a)  89. 

TRIVISS,  TRIVIT,  seeTravers(e,  Tribbit. 

TRIVVLE,  V.  Sh.L  Also  written  trival,  trivel,  trivil, 
trivl ;  trivle,  trivvil  (Jam.),    [tri'vl.]    To  grope,  fumble, 
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feel  one's  way  in  darkness ;  to  feel  with  the  fingers ;  to 
finger. 

I  craep  cot  an'  trivelled  aboot  ta  fin  a  piece  o'  divct,  Stfwakt 
Tales  (1893)  356  ;  Ye  can  trivil  an  ye'rc  blinnd,  Burgiss  Pasniie 
(1893)  68  ;  Doo'll  no  say  dat  if  dco  comes  here  an'  trivals  her 
sparr-ribs  whin  A'm  dune,  5/i.  News  'Jan.  13,  1900) ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

[ON.  prifia,  to  grasp  at  (Vicfusson).] 

TRIZZLING,  5*.  Dev.  Also  in  form  trissling.  The 
slow,  lazy  trot  of  horses.     (W.L.-P.) 

TRO,  see  Trow,  v.^ 

TROACH,  V.    Dev.  Cor.    [trotj.]       1.   To  tread;   to 

traniple.  Cor.'  The  pigs  arc  troaching  on  the  flower-beds  ;  Cor.* 
2.  To  Step  along  ;  to  trud{;e  ;  to  plod  as  if  with  a  load  on 
one's  back.      Cor.*  3.  To  hawk  smuggled  goods  ;  to 

hawk  vegetables.  Cor.'*  Hence  Troacher,i6.(i)a  pedlar; 
a  retail  seller  of  butter,  eggs,  &c. ;  a  hawker  of  smuggled 
goods  ;  (2)  a  rag-and-bone  man. 

(i)  n.Dev.  7?i/oi/5  Prowjfc  (i893\     Cor.'*     (a    Cor.3 

TROAK,  TROANCE,  see  Troke,  Trounce,  .••b. 

TROANT,  sb.  and  v.  e.An.  Dev.  Also  in  form  traunt 
Nrf       1.  sb.   Obs.  A  foolish,  idle  person  ;  a  lazy  loiterer. 

Dev.  Hoiae  Siibsecivae  (1777)  440.  n,Dev.  Hcigo !  sauntering 
troant  than  !  E.\m.  Scold.  (1746;  1.  383, 

2.  A  truant. 

e.An.'  (Monosyllable.)  Dev.  Ilorae  Siibsea'vae  (1777)  440. 
n.Dev,  Grose  (1790'!. 

3.  V.  To  play  truant. 

e.An.'  Nrf.  T'ree  or  four  of  us  would  make  up  our  minds  to 
traunt,  Emerson  Son  0/ Fens  (1892)  14. 

TROAP,  sb.    Ags.  (Jam.)    A  boys'  game  ;  see  below. 

Played  by  two  persons,  with  bandies,  or  sticks  hooked  at  the 
end,  and  a  bit  of  wood  called  a  racket.  At  each  end  of  the 
ground  occupied,  a  line  is  drawn.  He  who  strikes  off  the  nacket 
from  the  one  line,  tries  to  drive  it  as  near  the  otiier  as  possible. 
The  object  of  his  antagonist,  who  stands  between  liim  and  the 
goal,  is  to  throw  back  with  his  hand  the  nacket  to  the  line  from 
which  the  other  has  struck  it.  If  he  does  this,  he  takes  the  place 
of  the  other.  If  not,  the  distance  is  measured  between  the 
striking  point  and  the  nacket  with  one  of  the  sticks  used  in 
striking  ;  and  for  every  length  of  the  stick  one  is  counted  against 
the  caster.  It  is  indeed  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  one  who 
strikes  and  the  olher  who  throws,  to  see  whether  the  latter  can 
throw,  as  far  as  the  other  can  strike,  the  nacket. 

TROCH,5A.  Sc.  [trox.]  1-  An  extraordinary  person; 
a  rough  '  customer.' 

Ayr.  Dr.  Plook  himsel'  ...  a  terrible  troch  and  a  wildswearin' 
body.  Service  Dr.  Diigiiid  (ed.  1887)  113. 
2.  Anything  of  little  value.     Ayr.  (J.F.) 

TROCH,  TROCK,  see  Through.  sA.*,  Trough,  Troke. 

TROD,  sb.  and  lO  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakcl.  Yks.  L.th.  Lin. 
Also  in  form  throd  e.Yks.'  Lan.  [trod.]  1.  sb.  Obs.  A 
tread  ;  a  footstep.     Cf.  trade. 

n.Sc.  This  is  the  worst  o'  a'  mishaps,  'Tis  war  than  death's  fell 
trod,  Tarras  Poems  (1804)  59  (Jam.). 

2.  A  beaten  track  ;  a  footpath  ;  a  road.  Also  in  coinp. 
Foot-trod,  Sheep-trod,  &c. 

N.Cy.'  When  a  thief  escaped  from  Yorkshire  northwards,  he 
was  said  to  have  gone  the  Darnton  [Darlingtonl  trod.  Nhb.', 
Dnr.'  Lakel.';  Lakel.*  Fiut  trod,  rabbit-trod,  coo-trod,  sheep- 
trod,  an' seea  on.  Cum.'*  Wm.  A  foot-trod  leads  through  the 
fields  (B.K.;.  n.Yks.'*'",  ne.Yks.',  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.',  w.Yks. 
(C.A.F.),  w.Yks.'  Lan.  Tlic  district  is  so  far  out  of  the  common 
'  trod,'  as  Lancashire  people  say,  Wauch  Biilliplace  Tim  Bobbin 
(1858)  i;  Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Lin.'  Keep  on  the 
trod  and  you'll  reach  the  thorpe  in  time,     n  Lin.' 

3.  "Track,  pursuit.     Cf.  hot,  1  (27). 

Rxb.  The  law  of  the  '  hot-trodd  '  is  this,  that,  within  six  days 
from  the  lifting  of  any  cattle,  the  harried  parties  may,  with  certain 
formalities,  cross  the  Border  without  let  or  hindrance  from  any 
man,  and  recover  their  gear  unopposed  if  so  be  they  can  lay  their 
hands  upon  it,  or  as  the  wording  of  the  law  has  it,  '  to  follow  their 
lawful  trod  with  hue  and  cry,  with  horn  and  hound,'  Hamilton 
Outlaws  (1897)  57.  Nhb.  We'll  be  hct  on  his  trod  an'  aye  set  him 
in  order,  Di.\on  Whilliiigliani  Vale  (1895)  192  ;  Nhb.' 

4.  Fig.  A  course  ;  a  path. 

Yks.  I'll  not  see  her  bairn  go  the  same  trod  and  suffer  the  same 
sorrow  that  she  did,  Longman's  Mag.  (Oct.  1895)  638.  n.Yks.* 
To  '  tramp  an  ill  trod,'  to  follow  an  evil  course. 
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5.  The  treading  part  on  a  stair.   Nhb.'      6.  The  bearing 
or  wearing  rim  of  a  flanged  wheel. 

[It]  is  said  to  measure  so  many  inches  'in  the  trod';  that  is, 
so  many  inches  diameter  not  including  the  flange,  ib. 
7.  V.  To  trace  ;  to  track  by  the  footstep. 

n.Sc.  One  is  said  to  trod  a  thief  (Jam.). 

[2.  OE.  trod,  a  track  (Sweet).  7.  Betere  is  |)e  ^let 
trodde?  wel  &  ofseche^i  wel  ut  his  owune  feblesce  jien  he 
jjet  rnete^  hu  heih  is  \e  heouene,  yi«c.  Riwle  (c.  1225)  232.] 

TROD.f.''    Obs.    Sc.    To  trot;  to  half  run  and  half  walk. 

Gall.  He  trods  about  wi'  his  bit  halllin  trot,  Mactaggart£/ic_)'c/. 
(1824). 

TRODDLE,  V.  Sc.  Cor.  Also  written  trodle  Ags. 
(Jam.)    [tro-dl.]        1.  Obs.  To  toddle. 

Ags.  (Jam.)  Frf.  The  young  things  trodlin'  rin  T'anncunce  th' 
approach  of  their  dear  dadd,  Morison  Poems  (1790)  46. 

Hence  Troddler,  sb.  a  toddler;  a  child  just  learning  to 
walk.  Cor.2  A  little  troddler. 

2.  To  go. 

Rnf.  May  ye  to  some  place  better  troddle  Than  Clooty's  den, 
Clark  Rhymes  (1842)  26. 

3.  Obs.   To  slip  ;  to  tumble. 

Sc.  The  bridegroom  gaed  thro'  the  reel,  And  his  breeks  cam 
trodling  doun,  Kinloch  Ballad  Bk.  (1827)  85,  ed.  1868. 

4.  06s.  Of  a  stream  :  to  glide  gently  ;  to  purl. 

n.Sc.  The  trodlin  burnie  i'  the  glen  Glides  cannie  o'er  its 
Peebles  sma',  Tarras  Poems  (1804)  82  (Jam.). 

TRODDLER,  sb.  Lan.  [tro-dl3(r).]  A  'tredaller'; 
one  who  works  a  sewing-inachine.  Staton  B.  Shuttle 
Boivtmi,  53. 

TRODE,  see  Tread. 

TRODGE,  V.  Sc.  Irel.  [trodg.]  ?A  dial,  form  of 
'  trudge  ' ;  to  saunter,  walk. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Dmf.  Wha'd  trodged  that  mornin'  ower  hillside  an' 
howe,  Thom  Jock  o'  the  Kiiowe  (1878)  40.     N.I.' 

Hence  Trodger,  sb.  a  traveller  on  foot.     N.I.' 

TRODWIDDIE,  5*.  Obs.  Sc.  The  chain  which  fastens 
the  harrow  to  the  swingle-tree.     Cf.  tread-wuddie. 

n.Sc.  Item,  2  pots,  i  spade,  .  .  one  iron  trodvvoddie,  Depred.  on 
Clan  Campbell,  96  (Jam.). 

TROG(G,  V.  and  s6.  Sc.  Irel.  [trog.]  1.  v.  To  barter; 
to  exchange.     Cf.  troke. 

Ayr.  His  sangs  I'se  just  now  wi'  you  trog  For  your  said  lines, 
Thom  Amusemcnls  (1812)  27.     Dmf.  (Jam.) 

Hence  (i)  Trogger,s6.  («)  one  who  barters  or  exchanges; 
a  pedlar  ;  also  used  attrib. ;  (b)  a  collector  of  old  clothes  ; 
a  vagrant,  esp.  an  Irish  vagrant ;  (2)  Troggin,  sb.  pedlars' 
wares. 

(1,0)  Ayr.  Bless  me,  here's  Joltrie  Pea,  the  trogger  body  himsel', 
a'  the  way  from  Kilmarnock,  Service  Nolaudiims  (1890)  74. 
Dmf.  (Jam.)  (6)  Ayr.  We'll  hae  nae  troggers  here  at  oor  yetts. 
Service  Dy.  Diiguid  (ed.  1887)  75.  Gall.  The  Galloway  man  has 
long  known  the  Irish  'trogger,'  Colville  Veniaailar  {i8gg)  3; 
Mactagcart  Eiicycl.  (1824).  Wgt.  The  people  are  greatly 
oppressed  by  inundations  of  poor  vagrants  from  Ireland.  .  .  The 
second  [class]  are  those  called  troggers,  who  carry  on  a  species  of 
traffic,  unknown,  I  am  persuaded,  in  most  places.  They  bring 
linen  from  Ireland,  which  they  barter  for  the  old  woollen  clothes 
of  Scotland,  and  these  they  prefer  to  gold  or  silver.  Statist.  Ace. 
III.  139  (Jam.).  (2)  Sc.  Mackay.  Ayr.  Buy  my  troggin'.  Burns 
E.xcellent  New  Sng.  (1796)  St.  i. 

2.  To  have  underhand  dealings ;  to  use  trickery. 

Draf.  The  weel-earned  reward  o'  scheming  and  trogging,  Thom 
Jock  0'  the  Knotie  (1878)  31. 

3.  sb.  Slow  and  petty  dealing  in  the  market.    N.I.' 

4.  pi.   Old  clothes  ;  finery. 

e.Lth.  For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that,  Their  trogs  and  trainsand  a'  that : 
The  cottage  maiden,  in  her  blume.  Is  grander  dight  than  a'  that, 
MucKLEBACKiT  Rliymes  (1885)  aio.  Gall.  Mactagcart  Encycl. 
(1824). 

TROGS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  in  forms  throgs  Ir.  ; 
treggs  Sc. ;  trugs  Sh.I.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Troth  !  used  as  an 
oath  ;  also  in  phr.  by  my  trogs. 

Sc. '  By  my  troggs.'replied  Christie, '  I  would  have  thrust  my  lance 
down  his  throat,'  Scott  Monastery  (1820)  xiv  ;  '  Treggs  is't,"  quo' 
Gcordie  Carwell,  Chambers  Pop.  Rhymes  (1890)  389.  Sh.I. 
(Colt.  L.L.B.),  n.Sc.  (Jam.),  Abd.  (G.W.),  Lnk.  (Jam.)  Edb.  By 
my    trogs,   I'm   plain   to  tell,    I   wish  you    rightly    ken    yoursell. 


Crawford  Poej«s  (1798)  84.  Dmf.  (Jam.)  Don.  Tlirogs,no;  I'm 
thankful  to  you,  Macmanus  Cliint.  Comers,  167. 

TROGUE,  sb}     Obs.    Cld.  (Jam.)     A  young  horse. 

TROGUE,  sb.'^  Obs.  Der.  A  mining  term  :  a  wooden 
drain  like  a  trough.     Mawe  Mineralogy  (1802)  Gl. 

[OE.  trog,  a  trough  ;  a  wooden  vessel  (Sweet).] 

TROICE,  V.  n.Yks.=  [trois.]  To  take  away  eggs  at 
diflerent  times  from  a  nest,  with  the  object  of  inducing 
the  bird  to  lay  more  and  more.      'We've  troiccd  her  eggs.' 

TROIL,  sb.  Cor.  [troil.]  1.  A  feast.  Flk-Lorejru. 
(1886)  IV.  238 ;  Cor.i2        2.  A  short  row  on  the  sea.    ib. 

TROILYA,  see  Trulya. 

TROINSHKET,  adj.  Sh.I.  Also  in  forms  troitsket, 
trumsket.  Sulky  ;  cross,  snappish  ;  depressed  in  spirits. 
Cf.  troitshka,  trunie. 

A  'troinshket'  body  is  properly  a  person  who  makes  a  tr0ni, 
which  means  a  long  snout,  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  40  ;  (J. S.) 

TROINTIE,  sb.     Sh.I.    A  snout ;  a  tip.     Cf.  trunie. 

Dwimishin  awa  ta  a  sma  trointie  at  da  tap  like  a  llossiecape, 
Stewart  Tales  (1892)  89. 

TROISON,  sb.     Obs.     e.An.'    A  taste,  savour. 

TROISTRY,  sb.  Obs.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  The  entrails  of 
a  beast  ;  ofi'al. 

TROITLE,  V.  Sh.I.  Also  written  troyttle  S.  &  Ork.> 
To  gossip  ;  to  tattle.    {Coll.  L.L.B.),  S.  &  Ork.' 

TROITSHKA,  sA.    Sh.I.   A  fit  of  sulks.   Cf  troinshket. 

He  kjust  liim  up  in  troitshka,  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  38. 

TROJAN,  sb.  Sh.I.  Irel.  [tro-dgsn.]  1.  An  over- 
grown person  ;  a  giant.  S.  &  Ork.'  2.  In  phr.  like 
a  Trojan,  used  as  a  term  of  comparison  for  an  active, 
sturdy  person. 

Ir.  He  steps  out  like  a  Trojan.  He  has  legs  like  a  Trojan 
(A.S.P.-i. 

TROKE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  written  troak, 
troque  Sc. ;  and  in  forms  track  S.  &  Ork.' ;  trock  Sc. 
(Jam.)  S.  &  Ork.>  Cai.'  Bnff.'  n.Cy.;  trek  Sh.I.  Inv. 
[trok  ;  trok.]  1.  v.  To  bargain,  barter,  exchange.  Cf. 
trog(g,  truck,  v} 

Sc.  I  wad  be  ready  to  trock  wi'  you,  Scott  P/rafe  (182 1)  ix. 
Sh.I.  Ta  her  an  aa  her  trokkin.  Burgess  Rasmie  (1892)  23; 
S.  &  Ork.*  MS.  add.  Cai.'  Bnff.*  Fin  I  wiz  a  bit  loon,  him  an' 
me  trockit  watches.  Abd.  Anderson  Rliymes  (ed.  1867)  53. 
Cld.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  Wi'  you  no  friendship  I  will  troke,  Burns  To 
J.  Kennedy,  st.  4.  Lth.  A'  the  news  the  country  offer'd  Crinch  for 
crinch  they  trockit  lang,  Lumsden  5/if<-/-/<fflrf(  1892)  316.  N.Cy.', 
Nhb.i 

Hence Trocker,sA.onewhoexchangesgoods.  Slk.  (Jam.) 

2.  To  traffic  ;  to  trade  on  a  small  scale  or  in  a  mean  way. 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  She  must  go  on  troking  wi'  the  old  carrier,  Scott 

St.  Ronan  (1824)  xxxi.  ne.Sc.  Maybe  I  micht  buy  or  sell  a  hoose 
or  a  bit  lan'  at  a  time,  fer  I  aye  like  to  be  trockin.  Grant  AViWoH, 
127.  Per.  Stewart  Character  (1857)  67.  Edb.  Ye  lowns  that 
troke  in  doctor's  stuff,  You'll  now  hae  unco  slaisters,  Fergusson 
Poems  (1773)  171,  ed.  1785.  Feb.  He  has  started  trokin  among 
old  horses  (A.C.). 

Hence  Troker,  sb.  a  dealer  ;  a  pedlar  ;  a  low  trader. 

Sc.  There  were  to  be  found  brokers  and  trokers,  those  miscel- 
laneous dealers  in  things  rare  and  curious,  Scott  Antiquary 
(1816)  iii.  Ayr.  On  him  our  Troker  coost  a  look — Jock's  mou' 
that  moment  tint  the  crook,  Ainslie  Land  0/  Burns  {ed.  1892) 
183.    Slk.  (Jam.) 

3.  With  with  :  to  have  dealings,  freq.  of  an  illicit  or 
underhand  character;  to  negotiate  ;  to  associate;  to  hold 
familiar  intercourse  ;  to  be  on  friendly  terms  ;  often  in 
phr.  to  have  trokings  with. 

Sc.  I  hae  nae  trokings  wi'  Lovats,  Stevenson  Catriona  (1893) 
xiv.  Bnff.  [I]  wuss  me  hae  never  Enbowr  see,  Nor  wi'  sic  Lady 
trockit,  Taylor  PocHis  (1787)  132;  BnCf.i  Per.  The  less  trokin' 
ye  hae  wi'  them  the  better,  Ian  Maclaren  K.  Carnegie  (1896)  97. 
e.Ltli.  I  hae  ne'er  had  ony  trokins  wi'  the  la'yers,  Hunter  J. 
Inivick  (1895)  134.  Twd.  The  Baillies  are  aye  gentrice  and  hae 
nae  trokins  wi'  sic  blaggard  tinklers,  Buchan  Burnet  (1898)  343. 
Nhb.^  He  winna  troke  wiv  him. 

Hence  Troaker,  sb.  a  secret  agent ;  one  who  has  secret 
underhand  negotiations. 

Sc.  Thou  troaker,  thou  traytor,  thou  false  Jamie  Wylie,  Who 
endeavours  to  break  king  Fergus'  old  Tailzie,  Maidment  Pasquils 
(1868)380. 
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4.  With  in :  to  tamper  with. 

ne.Sc.  Ne'er  troke  in  the  truth  ;  say  plainly  tae  a'  men  what's  in 
ycr  mind,  Gordon  Norlliward  Ho,  207. 

5.  pass.  To  work  for  money. 

Lnk.  Twa  pounds  .  .  .  That  1  had  gotten  for  my  wark,  Tho'  sair 
for't  I'd  been  troket,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  67. 

6.  To  be  busied  about  trifles  ;  to  potter. 

Sc.  It  would  be  said  that  a  woman  was  always  'trokin  '  about 
from  house  to  house,  impljing  inside  visitations,  Montgomerie- 
Fleminc  Notes  on  Jam.  (i89g\  Kcd.  They're  i'  the  kitchen, 
Irockin' baith,  Grant  Lays  (1884)  22.  Per.  He's  fair  fozzy  wi' 
trokin'  in  his  gairdcn,  Ian  Maciaren  Brier  Bush  (1B95)  206. 
e.Fif.  Though  I  had  been  trokin'  awa  i'  the  cuttin'  dcpairtment  for 
maybe  auchteen  months,  Latto  Taut  Bodkin  (1864)  viii. 

7.  Fig.  To  carry  abroad  ;  to  spread. 

Ltli.  Awa'  ran  Sandy,  and  fell  soon  The  news  was  trockit  thro" 
the  town,  Lumsden  Slieep-liead  (189a)  152. 

8.  sb.   Barter ;  an  exchange ;  a  bargain. 

Sc.  When  the  corp  an'  me  were  young  men,  he  cheated  me  out 
o'  thirty  shillings  i'  the  trock  o'  a  watch,  Dickson  Kirk  Beadle 
(1892)  129.  Kcd.  Thelairdie  reviewed  them  [horses], an' wid  ha'e 
a  troak  \Vi'  his  ane  an'  ane  o"  the  best  o'  the  stock,  Kerr  Rc»ii- 
iiiscences  (1890^  41.  Lth.  Ballantine  Pow/i  (1856)  131.  n.Cy. 
Border  Gl.  {Coll.  L.L.E.) 

9.  Goods;  gear;  sundrysmall  articles  or  wares;  lumber; 
trash. 

S.  AOrk.^MS.  add.,  n.Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.',  Inv.  (H.E.F.)  Abd. 
Is  their  trock  a'  in?  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  (,1871)  i.  Frf. 
Sellin'  orra  trokcs,  a  bit  string  in  the  day,  laces  the  morn,  and 
sometimes  blackin',  Mackenzie  A',  Pine  (1897)  52.  Per.  Doon  she 
comes  to  me  for  tea  an'  snecshin'an'sic  like  trokcs  as  a  puir  body  can 
do  wantin'  weel  eneugh,  Cleland  Inc/ibracken  (1883,)  171,  ed.  1887. 

Hence  Trockery,  sb.  articles  of  small  value ;  miscel- 
laneous small  articles. 

e.Fif.  Willy  .  .  .  never  was  at  a  loss  for  a  story  to  tempt 
customers  to  buy  his  trockcrie,  Latto  7'ani  Bodkin  (1864)  iv. 
Gall.  In  the  parlour  en',  Whar  tea  and  trockery  a'  was  ready, 
Nicholson  Poel.  IVks.  (1814)  58,  ed.  1897. 

10.  Business,  dealing ;  negotiation  ;  intercourse,  freq. 
of  an  illicit,  underhand  character;  fondling,  toying. 

Sc.  Thae  twa  hae  an  unco  troke  wi'  ither  (Jam.  Siippi).  Abd. 
I  do  not  like  this  party's  having  so  much  trock  with  the  ministers, 
Cobban  y4»^f/ (1898)  246.  Arg.  'It's  a  woman's  way,  Mungo.' 
'You'll  likely  ken;  I've  had  sma'  troke  wi'  them  mysel','  Munro 
Doom  Castle  (1901)  202.  s.Sc.  Canny,  decent,  honest  folk  Are 
often  crushed  wi'  this  world's  troke,  Watson  Border  Bnrds  (iS^g) 
II.  Rxb.  I'll  hae  no  troke  wi'  tiie  Armstrongs  of  Whithaugli, 
Hamilton  Ontlaws  {iSg-j)  10. 

11.  A  small  matter  of  business,  esp.  one  requiring  much 
striving  ;  an  odd  job  ;  an  errand. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Frf.  Sae  auld  Ebenezer  toddled  oot  an'  in,  gettin' 
aye  the  ither  bit  troke  dune  for  him,  Willock  Rosetly  Ends 
(1886)  141,  ed.  1889.  Per.  I'm  but  an  orra  body  runnin'  efter  my 
ain  bit  trokes,  a'  round  the  countryside,  Cleland  Inchbracken 
(1883)  146,  ed.  1887. 

[1.  Fr.  troqiier,  to  truck,  swab,  barter  ;  to  exchange  one 
thing  for  another  (Cotgr.).] 

TROKEY,  i/;.  Ant.  [tro'ki.]  An  untidy  woman  ;  one 
wanting  in  smartness.     Balfyineiia  Ubs.  (1892). 

TROLE,  TROLIE,  see  Troll,  v.\  Trolly,  s6." 

TROLL,  !■.>  and  s*.'  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  Glo.  Oxf 
Brks.  Nrf  Ken.  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W.  Cor.  Also  in  forms 
throwl  e.Yks.'  ;  traul  Hmp. ;  trawl  w.Yks. ;  trole  Ken.' ; 
trool  Cor.'-^;  troul  w.'Yks.^ ;  trowal  Hmp.;  trowl 
n.Yks.'=ne.Lan.'Hmp. ;  trule  Cor. ;  trull  Glo.  Nrf.  Ken.'" 
Sus.'=  Hmp.'  I.W.'  [troul ;  trBl.]  1.  v.  To  roll ;  to  cause 
to  circulate ;  to  trundle  ;  to  wheel ;  to  bowl,  as  a  ball,  hoop, 
&c. ;  to  be  rolled. 

Sc.  My  father's  oaks  grow  too  far  from  London  ...  for  me  to 
troll  them  down  with  a  die,  Scott  Nigel  (1822)  xi.  Ayr.  Loves  to 
troll  his  iniquity  like  a  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue,  Galt  Ann. 
/'am/i  (1821}  xlv.  Wxf.',  n. Yks.' »«,  ne.Yks.',  e.Yks.'  w.Yks. 
Trawl  up  a  ball,  lad,  an'  look  sharp  (W. F.).  ne.Lan.'  Glo. 
Norae  Siibsecivae  (1777)  441.  Brks.'  Ken.  Trolling  a  hoop 
(D.W.L.)  ;  Ken. '2,  Sus."  Hmp.  To  bowl  under  arm  (H.R.)  ; 
Hmp.'  I.W.'  Trull  that  wheelbarrow.  Cor.  A'.  &  Q.  (1854)  ist 
S.  X.  441  ;  Cor.'  =  3 

Hence  (i)  Troll-egg-day,  sb.  {a)  Easter  Monday  or 
Tuesday ;  see  below  ;  cf.  pace-egg  ;  (b)  Shrove  Tuesday ; 


(2)  —  Monday,  sb.  Easter  Monday ;  (3)  Troller,  sb.  (a)  a 
bowler;  (b)  the  rocker  of  a  rocking-chair;  (4)  TroUing- 
hoop,  sb.  a  child's  hoop. 

(i,  a)  n.Yks  '  ;  n.Yk».=  When  children  play  with  dyed  eggs  by 
rolling  them  on  the  grass;  n.Yks.*  w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Snfpl. 
(June  17,  1899).  (b)  e.Yks.'  Hard  boiled  eggs  arc  dyed  and 
throwled  in  the  fields  on  that  day.  The  custom  is  fast  dying  out. 
(2)  ne.Yks.i  (3,  a)  Hmp.'  (4)  w.Yks.^  Lan.  .Mind  Ihaem 
trowlers  (A.P.).     (4')  Oxf.'  MS.  add. 

2.  To  throw.    Nrf.  N.  &-  Q.  (1853I  1st  S.  vii.  a88. 

3.  sb.  A  cricket-ball.    Hmp.  (H.R.) 
[1.  Trollyn,  volvo  (Prompt.).] 

TROLL,  V.'  Cor.  Also  written  trowl  Cor.«  [troul.] 
To  turn  or  twist  down,  as  of  the  heel  of  a  shoe  ;  to  sprain. 

Cor.^  I've  trowled  my  foot. 

Hence  (i)  Trolled, />/>/.  adj.  twisted,  deformed  ;  having 
a  deformed  foot.  Cor."  ;  (2)  Troll-foot,  sb.  a  club-foot. 
Cor.' ;  (3)  -footed,  pp/.  adj.  club-footed.     Cor.'" 

TROLL,  !;.3    Yks.    [trol.]    To  scold. 

w.Yks.  An'  trolled  her  for  net  havin'  one.  Hartley  Ptidetin' 
(1876   -50. 

TROLL,  v.*    Nrf.    Totire  with  walking;  to  walk  too  far. 

Du  yu  let  them  chickens  out,  and  she'll  troll  'em  to  dead, 
Cozens-Hardv  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  25. 

TROLL,  5i."  and  v.^  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Hrt.  Dev. 
[trol.]  1.  sb.  A  person  of  slovenly  habits ;  a  woman 
of  loose  life.     Cf  trolly,  sb.'^,  trull,  ii.' 

Sc.  (Jam.),  End.'  w.Yks."  A  regular  old  troll,  e  Lan.',  s.Lan.' 
s.Not.  She  looks  no  better  nor  a  mucky  lazy  troll  (J.P.K.).  Hrt. 
She  be  a  reg'lar  troll  iH.G.).  e  Dev.  The  old  maniac,  the  young 
bounder,  and  the  troll  of  a  daughter.  Jane  Ever  Mohun  (1901)  150. 
2.  Any  long,  unshapely  thing  that  trails  on  the  ground. 
Rxb.  (Jam.)  3.  f.  To  walk,  work,  or  dress  in  a  slovenly 
manner.  Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnfl'.'  4.  To  carry  from  place  to 
place  in  a  slovenly  manner;  to  trail.     Bull'.',  Dev.' 

TROLL,  sb.^  Sh.  &  Or.I.  [trol.]  1.  A  fairy,  goblin, 
'trow'  (q.v.).  S.  &  Ork.'  Hence  Troll-houUand,  ib.  a 
hill  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  '  trolls.' 

Sh.I.  A  knoll   shrouded   in   clouds  and   mists  has  long  been 
dreaded  as  a  domicile  for  unclean  spirits  ;  hence  its  name  Trol- 
houland,  or  the  Hill  of  Demons  or  Trows,  Hibbert  Desc.  Sh.  I, 
(1822  i  189,  ed.  1891  ;  S.  «t  Ork.' 
2.  The  devil.     (Jam.) 

|ON.  troll,  a  giant,  fiend,  demon  (Vigfusson).] 

TROLL,  sb.*  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  1.  Any  object  with 
length  disproportionate  to  its  breadth.  Per.  Cf.  trolly, 
sb.^        2.  The  dung  of  cows,  horses,  and  men.     Dmf 

TROLL,  ii.^  Wil.'  A  small  kind  of  cheese,  weighing 
about  7  lb.     ^fS.  add. 

TROLLIBOBS,  sb.  pi.  Yks.  Lan.  Wor.  Suf.  Hmp. 
Also  written  trollybobs  s.Lan.' ;  and  in  forms  throllibobs 
e.Yks.' ;  trollebods  n.Yks."  ;  trollibods  n.Yks.' ;  trolly- 
bods  m. Yks.' ;  truUibubs  Suf  Hmp.'  [tro'libobz.]  En- 
trails ;  tripe  ;  gen.  used  in  phr.  Inpe  and  Irollibobs.  Cf. 
trolly-bags. 

n.Yks.'"",  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Wor.  (J.R.W.), 
Suf.',  Hmp.i 

TROLLOCK,  sb.  s.Chs.'  [trolak.]  An  old  garment, 
esp.  an  old  coat. 

TROLLOP,  v}  and  s6.'  Var.  dial,  and  coUoq.  uses  in 
Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  written  trollope  Sc.  Not.'; 
troUup  s.Chs.';  and  in  forms  thrallop,  throllop  e.Yks.'; 
trallop  Sc.  Lakel."  Cum."  n.Yks.'"  m.Yks.'    [trolap.] 

1.  V.  To  hang  in  a  wet  state. 

Bnff.'  The  bairn  cam  in  ass  caul's  gcal  wee'ts  frockie  a'  trollopin' 
aboot  its  Icggies. 

2.  To  work  in  a  dirty,  slovenly  manner;  to  mess  about; 
used  with  about  or  at.    Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnft'.',  Yks.  (H.VV.) 

Hence  TroUoping,  ppl.  adj.  slatternly,  untidy. 

Sc.  Your  trolloping  sex,  Scott  Antiquaty  (1816)  i.  Frf.  His 
gossiping  trolloping  wife,  Johnston  Poems  (1869)  123.  Cld. 
(Jam.)  Nrf.  Nasty  trolloping  gipseys  that  I  never  could  abear, 
Spilling  Molly  Miggs  (1873)  87,  cd.  1902. 

3.  To  walk  in  a  slovenly  way  ;  to  drag  the  skirts  through 
mud  ;  to  slouch  ;  to  gad  about  idly  ;  to  lead  a  bad  life.  Cf. 
trollops. 

Sc.  (Jam),  BnfT.'     Ayr.   Her  wanton  mother,  that  had  been 
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Irolloping  in  Glasgow,  Galt  Provost  (1822)  ix.  Gall.  A  lank, 
liobbledehoy  gooselierd,  who  came  trolloping  along  a  path 
towards  a  canal  bridge,  yawning,  Crockett  Lochiiwar  \i^9T,  v. 
n.Yks.  i.W.H.\  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Lieds  Merc.  Siippl.  (June  10, 
1898'.  Der.  A  Public  bean't  tha  sort  o'  place  for  ye,  my  dearie  ; 
there's  alius  a  lot  of  .  .  .  bad  women  a-trollopin'  about,  Ouida 
Puck  (ed.  1901)  vii.  War.2  w.Soni.'  Dliai  du  zai-  aew  uur--z 
u-waeth*  uun-didz  u  paewnz,  un  ee't  uiir  ul  traul'upee  ubaewt 
een  u  paa'sl  u  oal  koouts  lin'eebau'dee  wud'n  gee  tuup'uns 
vauT.  Dev.  To  trollop  with  the  men,  Peter  Pindar  IVks.  (1816) 
IV.  183;  Dev.3 

Hence  Trolloper,  sb.  a  clumsy,  heavy,  ungainly  female. 
w.Yks. Zff(/s Merc.  Sitppl. (June  10, 1899) ;  /6. 1  June  17, 1899). 

4.  sb.   A  large  hanging  rag  ;  a  tatter. 

Bnff.'  His  kilt  wiz  a'  in  trollops.  Per.  The  chackit  daidle,  or  bit 
brattie,  That  hings  in  trollops  on  your  dawtie,  Stewart  Character 
(1857) 65. 

5.  A  large,  straggling  mass  of  anything.  Sc.  (Jam.), 
Bnff.'  6.  A  dirty,  idle,  slovenly  person  ;  gen.  used  of 
a  female  ;  a  slattern  ;  a  woman  of  loose  morals. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  Bnff.  Te  wooer's  fcyk  For  sic  a  clumsy 
trollop,  Taylor  Poems  (1787)  130;  Bnff.'  Ayr.  A  long  thin 
trollop  of  a  woman,  with  a  long  thin  scraggy  neck,  seated  by  the 
slatternly  table,  Douglas  Green  Shutters  (1901)  20.  Gall.  Mac- 
taggart  Eiicycl.  (1824).  Ir.  The  lazy  trollop!  .  .  wasn't  it  just 
like  a  thing  she'd  do?  Bullock  Pnstorn/i  {1901)  125.  Nhb.  It's 
that  trollop  they  fell  out  about,  Graham  Red  Scaur  (1896)  259. 
Lakel.=  n.Yks.  She's  a  mucky  trollop  (T.S.\  e.Yks.'  Ah 
wondher  he  should  tak  up  wi  a  dotty  [dirty]  throllop  like  hur. 
m.Yks.',  w.Yks.  (S. P.U.J,  w.Yks. 2,  ni.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.>, 
s.Chs.i.  Stf.',  nw.Der.',  Not.',  n.Lin.  (H.P.)  Lei.  Northall 
Wd.  Bk.  (1896).  War.23,  Shr.',  Oxf.  iG.O.',  Suf.',  Hmp.' 
[That  impudent  trollop,  who  is  with  child  by  3-ou,  Fielding  /. 
Andrews  (1742)  bk.  i.  viii.  Amer.  It  is  all  her  fault,  .  .  hers, 
and  that  bold  trollop  of  a  sister  of  hers,  Harper''s  Mag.  (Mar. 
1901)  522.] 

Hence 7i)  Trollopish,  adj.  dirty,  filth}' ;  beggarly;  (2) 
Trollopy,  adj.  slovenly,  untid}'. 

(i)  ne.Lan.',  s.Cy.  (Hall.)  Sus.  Holloway.  (2)  Cld.  (Jam.), 
Cum.*,  n.Yks.' ^,  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.',  s.Lan.'  Nrf.  All  on  'em  here 
luke  so  dirtv  and  trollopy,  Spilling  Molly  Migi;s  (1873)  viii. 

TROLLOP,  v.'^  and  s6.=  Chs.  Lin.  Shr.  Cor.  Also 
written  troUup  s.Chs.'  [trolap.]  1.  v.  To  beat;  to 
thrash  soundly.     n.Lin.',  Cor.^        2.  sb.   A  heavy  fall. 

s.Chs.*  Ah  seed  im  goa"  u  praat'i  trol'up  upu)th  mek'sn.  Shr.' 
'E  come  down  wi'  sich  a  trollop. 

TROLLOP,  sb.^   Hmp.   The  moat  at  Porchester  Castle. 

On  visiting  lately  the  ruins  of  Porchester  Castle,  some  boys  who 
were  playing  outside  the  \valls  called  the  moat  the  '  trollop.'  On 
ray  asking  why  they  so  termed  it,  one  replied,  '  Because  it  is  so 
often  full  of  water,'  A^.  6^  Q.  (1870)  4th  S,  v.  342  ;  (H.W.E.) 

TROLLOPS,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  and  colloq.  uses  in 
Sc.  and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  thrallops  e.Yks.'  ;  trallops 
Lakel.2  n.Yks.'"  m.Yks.'  Dor.  [trolaps.]  1.  ^A.  A 
dirty,  idle,  slovenly  person;  gen.  used  of  a  female;  a 
slattern.     Cf  trollop,  v.^ 

Per.  A'  for  you,  ye  trollops,  Monteath  Dunblane  (1835)  75,  ed. 
1887.  Lakel.^,  n.Yks.'",  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.^s  Lan.  As 
soon  think  o'  gettin'  wed  to  a  corn-boggart  as  sich  a  trollops, 
Waugh  SneckBanl  (1868;  iv ;  Lan.i,  n.Lan ',  s.Lan.i  Stf. 
Northall  IVd.  Bk.  (1896).  nw.Der.',  Lin.',  n.Lin.'  Lei. 
Northall  lA.  War.^  Shr.  Northall  16.  Ess.  No  darty  trollops 
she,  Clark  /.  Noakes  (1839)  ^t.  31.  Sus.,  Hmp.  Holloway. 
Dor.  Roberts //is/.  Lyme  Regis  {163^).  Dev. ^  Cor.  He  goes  an' 
meets  The  nasty  trollops  in  the  streets,  Daniel  Mary  Anne's 
Troubles,  8. 

2.  A  string  of  horses.  Lin.'  3.  v.  To  walk  through 
mud ;  to  tramp  about  the  streets ;  to  trudge.  War.^, 
Som.  (J.S.F.S.) 

TROLLO'WERANCE,  sb.  Obs.  Yks.  A  teetotum. 
n.Yks.' ^     e.Yks.  Marshall  Rur.  Econ.  (1796)  H.  353. 

TROLLY,  sb.'  Nhb.  Yks.  Not.  Lei.  War.  Shr.  Hrf. 
e.An.  Som.  [troli.]  1.  In  conip.  Trolley-way,  a  road- 
way or  tramway  for  wagons,  a  '  rolley-way  '  (q.v.). 

Nlib.  (R.O.H.)  ,  We  went  by  the  drift  ...  an'  there  we  gropes 
aboot  the  trolley.v\'ay.  Pease  Tales  >  1899I  98.     w.Yks.  (S.K.C.) 

2.  A  low  cart,  used  for  the  lighter  kinds  of  field-work  ; 
a  sledge  used  in  husbandry. 

Shr.,  Hrf.  Bound  Proline.  (1876;.     Shr.i  It's  no  use  takin'  the 


waggin  fur  them  fyeow  faggits,  the  trolly  an'  a  couple  o'  'orses 
Col  bring  'em  aisy.     Hrf.'     Suf.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863). 

3.  A  market-cart. 

Suf.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863);  Suf.'  Sich  roads!  We  got 
rarely  jounced  i'  the  trolly. 

4.  A  long,  narrow  Yarmouth  cart,  adapted  to  go  up  the 
'rows.'  e.An.'  5.  A  small  handcart  used  by  grocers, 
millers,  &c. ;  also  in  coinp.  Hand-trolly. 

Not.'  Lei.'  With  two  small  wheels  and  no  sides.  War.^  The 
miller's  trolly  has  now  become  the  sack-barrow.  Shr.,  Hrf. 
Bound  Prof iHf.  (1876).     w.Som.' 

TROLLY,  sb.'^  and  v.  Sc.  Dur.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Der. 
Not.  Nhp.     Also  written  trolie  Sc.  (Jam.)     [tro'li.] 

1.  sb.  A  slovenly,  untidy  girl  or  woman ;  a  slattern ;  a 
loose  woman.     Cf.  troll,  sb.^ 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Dur.  Gibson  Up-IVeardale  CI.  (1870).  Wm.  Shoo's 
an  auld  trolly  (B.K.).  w.Yks.  For  he's  pickt  up  some  idle  trolly. 
Hartley  Puddin  (18761  164.  s.Lan.'  nw.Der.'  Tha's  made 
thisel  a  fine  trolly.  Not.  (J.H.B.)  s.Not.  A'd  be  ashamed  to  be 
seen  talkin' to  yer,  yer  dutty  trolly  (J.P.K.).  Nhp.'  Oh!  what 
a  trolly  she  is  ! 

2.  Any  long,  unshapely  thing  that  trails  on  the  ground. 
Rxb.  (Jam.)        Z.  v.   To  call  one  a 'trolly.' 

Not.  '  Yo  trolly!'  .  .  'Don't  trolly  me,'  Prior  Forest  Flk. 
(1901)  225. 

TROLLY,  sb.^  Sc.  Also  written  trolie  Per.,  Dmf 
(Jam.)  L  Any  object  with  length  disproportionate  to 
the  breadth.    Cf.  troll,  sb."    Per.  (Jam.)       2.  pi.    Entrails. 

Gall.  Ye  rive  up  Sweden's  hard  airn  wyme.  And  gars  her 
trollies  flee,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  247,  ed.  1876. 

3.  The  dung  of  cows,  horses,  or  persons.     Dmf.  (Jam.) 
TROLLY,  sb.*    Pem.     [tro'li.]     A  suet-dumpling;  an 

oatmeal  pudding ;  see  below. 

(W.H.Y.)  s.Pem.  Laws  Ldtle  Eng.  (1888)  422;  'Fat  the 
fowle  and  rich  the  bowle,  Trollees  large  as  chees.'  A  small, 
round,  flat  pudding  made  of  dough  mixed  with  suet  and  currants, 
boiled  with  meat,  potatoes,  &c.,  i.e.  in  Welsh  porridge.  In  some 
parts  of  Pembrokeshire  the  'trolly'  is  made  of  oatmeal,  and  it 
forms,  together  with  porridge,  part  of  the  principal  meal  of  the 
day  (W.M.M.V 

TROLLY-BAGS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  Nhb.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan. 
e.An.  Also  written  troUibags  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.'  ne.Lan.' 
e.An.'  ;  trolliebags  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  form  throllybags 
e.Yks.'    [tro'li-bagz.]      1.  Entrails  ;  tripe.    Cf  trollibobs. 

Sc.  (Jam.'i  Slk.  The  small  guts  of  a  sheep  (i/).).  Gall.  Mac- 
taggart Encycl.  (1824.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Tripe  and  trolly-bags. 
Cum.'  ;  Cum."  '  Oh  !  my  tripes  and  trollybags,'  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  ;  if  without  '  my  '  then  indicative  of  doubt  at  some 
aspersion.  e.Yks.',  ne.Lan.',  e.An.' 
2.  An  old,  ungainly-looking  cow.  Cum.  (M.P.)  3.  A 
corpulent  person  ;  a  dirt}',  untidy,  or  unshapely  person. 
Lakel. '^  e.Yks.' 

TROLL Y-MOG,  sb.  and  v.     Stf  Nhp.     [troli-mog.] 

1.  sb.  A  dirty,  slovenly  female.  Nhp.'  2.  v.  To 
walk  about  aimlessly  and  heavily. 

Stf.  Don't  let's  go  trolly-mogging  about  any  longer,  Northall 
Wd.  Bk.  (1896). 

TROLLYS,  sb.  pi.  m.Lan.'  [tro'liz.]  A  woman's 
drawers. 

TROLOLLAY,  int.  Obs.  Sc.  A  term  occurring  in  a 
rhyme  used  at  '  Hogmanay.' 

'rhe  cry  of  Hogmanay  Trololay  is  of  usage  immemorial  in  this 
country.  .  .  *  Hogmanay  Trololay,  Give  us  your  white  bread,  and 
none  of  your  grey'  (Jam.,  s.v.  Hogmanay)  ;  Mackay. 

TROLUBBER,  .56.  Obs.  Dev.  Also  written  troelubber. 
A  hedger  and  ditcher;  a  heavy,  clownish  person. 

Dev.'  In  the  ne.  [of  the  county]  only.  n.Dev.  llorac  Subsecivae 
(1777  '  44'  ;  Wut  coltee  and  riggee  wi'  enny  troluber,  E.xm.  Scold. 
(1746)  1.  265. 

TROLY,  sb.  Obs.  Ags.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form  trawlie. 
A  ring  through  which  the  chain  or  rope  passes  between 
the  two  horses  or  oxen  next  the  plough,  and  which 
prevents  it  trailing  on  the  ground. 

TRON,  V.  and  sb.  Lan.  Chs.  [tron.]  1.  v.  To  con- 
trive, esp.  in  joiner's  work  ;  to  do  odd  jobs. 

sw.Lan.  He  trans  and  fettles  a  bit  (H.M.j.     Chs.'^ 

2.  sb.  A  contriver  in  joiner's  work. 

Lan.  A  chap  that,  although  a  good  tron,  had  never  sen-ed  his 
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toiine  to  th'  bizziness  of  a  jeiner,  Staion  Rays  fro'  Looitiinary 
(c.  1861I  77. 

TRON,  see  Trone,  sb} 

TRONACH,  sb.  Obs.  Rnf.  0am.)  The  crupper  used 
with  'dorsets'  or  a  pack-saddle;  formed  of  wood,  and 
connected  with  the  saddle  by  a  cord  at  each  end. 

TRONE,  yb.^  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  \Vm.  Yks.  Lnn.  Dcr. 
Lei.  Also  in  forms  traan  ne.Lan.' ;  trawn  c.Lan.' ;  tron 
Sc. ;  troon  Nhb.'  [tron;  tron.]  1.  A  steelyard;  a 
weighing-machine  ;  g^e)t.  used  in  />/.     Cf.  troy. 

Sc.  An  instrument  consisting  of  two  horizontal  bars  crossing 
each  other,  beaked  at  tlie  extremities,  and  supported  b}'  a  heavy 
pillar;  used  for  weighing  heavy  wares.  [ItJ  still  remains  in 
many  towns  fjASi.) ;  MoNTGOMERiE-Fi.tMrNG  Nolesoii  Jam.  (1899). 
Wgt.  Burgh  Farms,  Trons,  Market  and  Cross,  Fraser  IVigloivn 
(1877)  9.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Sometimes  applied  to  the  common 
spring.balance.  '  Bring  the  trones  an'  let's  wee  [weighj  this 
cabbish.'  Dur.',  Cum.",  Wm.  (B.K.X  M.R),  n.Yks.3,  w.Yks. 
(J..I.B.\  w.Yks.' =3,  ne.Lan.i,  e.Lan.',  nw.Der.'  (s.v.  Troys),  Lei.' 

Hence  Troner,  sb..  obs..  an  official  wcighman.  Sc. 
(Jam.),  Nhb.'  2.  The  standard  of  weight  used  at  the 

public  steelyard  ;  also  used  attrib. 

Sc.  (Jaji.  ;  Wi'  a  weight  that  is  twenty  stane  tron,  Outram 
Lyrics  (18S7I  106.  Bnff.  The  tacksman  receives  a  meal  firlot, 
peck,  haddish  cog,  a  trone  stone  weight,  Cramond  Cullen  yiutt. 
(1888)  96.  Lnk.  Tee-shots  .  . .  Tho'  thretty-punds  tron  were  c,Vd 
up  to  the  snaw.  Watson  Poems  (1853:  71. 

3.  Obs.    A  market ;  a  market-place. 

Ayr.  Irville,  which  is  an  abundant  trone  for  widows  and  other 
single  women,  Galt  Ann.  Parish  (  1821)  xxxvii.  Lnk.  And  win 
the  vogue  at  market,  trone  or  fair,  For  halesome,  clean,  cheap 
and  sufficient  ware,  Ramsay  Gentle  Shcp.  (1725)  36,  ed.  1783. 

4.  A  pillory. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  He  shall  have  his  lugs  nailed  to  the  muckle  trone, 
HiSLOP  Anecdote  (1874)  20.  Edb.  Ruddiman  Inlrod.  (1773) 
(Jam.). 

5.  Comp.   (i)  Tron.church,  a  church  situated  near  the 
'  trone  ' ;  (2)  -lord,  (3)  man,  a  sweep. 

U)  Sc.  There  is  a  iron  Church  in  Fdb.  and  another  in  Glas- 
gow. Mackay.  (2^  Lnk.  As  if  a  company  of  tinkers  or  trone-lords 
should  meet  in  that  church,  and  pass  such  a  sentence,  Wodrow 
Cli.  Hist.  C1721)  n.  259,  cd.  1B28.  (3)  Edb.  Because  they  had 
their  station  at  the  Trone  (Iam.). 

TRONE,  y6.2  w.Cy.  Dev.  Cor.  [tron.]  1.  A  groove; 
a  shallow  line  in  the  ground  ;  a  furrow  ;  a  trench  ;  a  small 
open  drain.     See  below. 

Dev. 2  w.Dev.  Marshall  Rtir.  Ecoit.  (1796").  Cor.  A'.  &•  Q. 
(1854)  1st  S.  X.  441  ;  Cor.'  Qy.  a  line.  In  describing  heavy  rain 
a  countrj'man  said  the  streams  were  '  like  trones  from  the  tids  of 
a  cow.' 
2.  A  ridge  of  hay  formed  by  a  rake,  previous  to  its  being 
made  into  cocks.     w.Cy.  (Hall.),  Dev.',  nw.Dev.' 

TRONE,  sb.^  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  Lin. 
Also  in  forms  traun  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.'  ;  trooan  Cum.' ; 
troon  Nhb.;  trouan  ne.Lan.';  trouen  Wm. ;  trowan 
Cum.';  trowin  Cum.;  trown  n.Lin.';  truen  e.Lan.' 
[tron.]  1.  sb.  A  truant;  .g'f«.  used  in  phr. /o  play  (l/ie) 
trone.     Cf.  troant,  2. 

Dmf.  No  man  unless  he  were  clean  daft  would  play  the  trone 
and  Marjorie  Graeme  waiting  for  him  with  open  arms.  Hamilton 
Mnivkin  ^1898)  112.  Nhb.  When  Ira  skeul  ye  play'd  the  troon, 
Wilkinson  Tymside  Sngslr.  11886)  9.  Cum.  This  playing  the 
trowin  leads  thousands  to  ruin,  Anderson  Ballads  (cd.  1840^)  8; 
Cum.'  Wm.  I  played  trouen  three  heeal  daes,  ClarkS  Spec. 
Dial.  Ced.  18851  pt-  ■''■  47.  ne.Lan.'  n  Lin.'  Let's  go  in  here 
and  sit  down  to  get  out  of  j'our  mother's  \v.iy  as  we  were  phiying 
at  trown,  Gainsbingh  News  1  Hay  19,  18771;  He  larns  fairly 
when  he  is  at  school,  bud  he's  up  to  pla.iyin'  traun  if  not  seen 
efter.      sw.Lin.'  You've  been  playing  traun  to  day. 

Hence  Tronie  or  Tronnie,  sb.  a  truant.  Dmf.  (Jam.) 
Gall.  Mactaggart  Eucyd.  (1824).  2.  v.  To  play  truant ; 
also  in  jjhr.  to  trone  the  school. 

Ayr.  (F.J. C.)  Dmf.  Wallace  Sc/ioo/iims/cr  (1899)  339.  Gall. 
The  bairnies  winna  gang  tae  school,  They  trone  it  ane  and  a', 
Mactaggart  i'liof/.  (1824^,  244,  cd.  1876.  e.Lan.'  Lin.  Stheat- 
FEILD  Lin.  and  Danes    1884)  374. 

TRONE,  see  Troon. 

TRONED,  ?'.    e.An.'     [trond.]     />.  of  to  '  train.' 

He  have  ollost  been  troned  up  t'ut. 


TRONI,  see  Trunie. 

TRONIE,  sb.  ?  Obs.  Sc.  1.  Any  metrical  saw  or 
jargon  used  by  children.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  2.  A  long,  tedious 
story.  Sc.  Mackav.  Cai.  (Iam.)  3.  Trifling  conversa- 
tion.    Cai.  {ib.}        4.  A  darling,     ib. 

TROO,  .'*.     Obs.     N.Cy.'    A  step  in  a  staircase. 

TROO,  TROOAN,  see  Trow,  !.".  Trone,  sb.' 

TROODI,  TROOEE,  see  Trooy. 

TROGEN,  TROOIN.  TROOK,  sec  Troon.  Truck,  J'.» 

TROOKER,  56.  Sh.l.  [trrrkar.]  A  term  cf  contempt 
applied  to  a  woman.     Cf.  trucker. 

When  a  woman  suspected  of  witchcraft  entered  a  house  the 
inmates— on  her  leaving— would  throw  a  firebrand  after  her,  at 
the  same  time  saj-ing,  '  Tweetce  see-de,  doo  ill-vam'd  trooker  ' 
(J.S.)  :  Hit  serves  her  richt,  or  ony  illmakin'  Icein'  trooker  lack 
her.  S/i.  News    Mar.  5.  1898) ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

TROOL,  see  Troll,  v.^ 

TROOLIAN,  sb.  Sc.  The  common  cuttle-fish,  Sepia 
Ojffici)ialii. 

Nai.  The  fishermen  know  them  well  by  the  name  of 'Troolians,' 
Zoologist  (1854)  XII.  4458. 

TROOL Y,  see  Truly. 

TROON,  .s-6.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Lan.  Also  written 
truneNlib.';  and  in  forms  trone  Sc. ;  trooen  Lnk.  (Jam.); 
trooin  Cum.'^;  trowan  Sc.  (Jam.)  Cum.'  ne.Lan.' ;  trowen 
Sc.  Dmf.  (Jam.)  Nhb.' ;  truan,  truint  Sc.     A  trowel. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  Beds  it  an'  sets  it,  an'  levels  an'  plumbs  it — 
Hark  hoo  the  trooens  sae  cheerily  ring!  Cociiill  Poems  1890) 
84.  Lth.  She  gaed  awa'  .  .  .  wi'  her  wee  bit  funny-sh.nped  truint, 
to  gather  some  bits  o'  faerns— brackens  ye  ken,  Stratmesk  More 
Bits  (ed.  18851  134-  Dmf.  Wallace  Schoohnaster  1899)  3S5. 
Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824^.  Nlib.',  e  Dur.'  Cum.  'Wid 
ham'r  and  trowan  in  ya  hand,  Dickinson  Cumin:  (1876)  258; 
Cum.'.  ne.Lan.' 

TROON,  TROONCE,  see  Trone,  .sb.'^.  Trounce.  v.\  sb. 

TROOP,  sb.  and  v.     Sc.  Sur.  Wil.     |tri1p.]         L  sb.   A 
brood  of  ducks.     Sur.,  Wil.  Flk-Lore  Jin.  (1883)  I.  124. 
2.  V.  To  march  away  in  a  troop. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Edb.  Sair  it  grieves  the  Embrugh  breed  That  they 
maun  troop  wi'  siran  speed,  Har'st  Rig  (1794)  30,  ed.  1801. 

TROOS,  see  Trouss,  v. 

TROOSE,  56.  s.Chs.'  [triis.]  A  commotion,  disturb- 
ance ;  a  fuss,  noise,  stir. 

Dhi  midn  u  kum  iin  intu  u  fauTtin,  bi  dhu  trdos  dhi  mai'kn 
libuwt  it.     Wot  u  truos  it  mai  z  tu  aav  0  bit  ii  kiim'puni ! 

TROOSHLACH,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  trooshloch. 
[trijjlax.]     Anything  worthless  ;  rubbish. 

Arg.  Thou'rt  not  a  hochlan  scleurach,  dear.  As  many  trooshlach 
be,  CoLviLLE  Vernac.  V1899"  6.  Wgt.  '  He's  only  a  gomeral ;  but 
we  can  make  a  minister  o"  him.'  .  .  '  But  it's  no  fair  tae  gie  the 
Lord  a'  the  trooshloch,'  Saxon  Gall.  Gotsifi  (1878)  185. 

TROOSHTER,  i/i.  Bnfl'.'  [trft/tar.]  Anything  worth- 
less ;  a  thing,  used  in  a  f^eii.  sense. 

'  Ye  shive  doon  that  thing,  an'  it  bangs  up  that  thing,  an'  syne 
it  blayves  inta  the  bag,  an  that  sets  a'  the  tnoshter  a-recshlin.' 
Said  by  an  old  worthy  in  describing  an  organ  he  was  making. 

TROOST,  sb.  Sc.  A  term  in  the  game  of  marbles ; 
see  below. 

Abd.  Each  plaj'er  has  a  favourite  '  bool '  with  which  he  plays ; 
it  is  the  last  to  be  'lost,'  and  is  usually  lost  three  times  bclore 
being  surrendered.  The  first  time  lost,  the  winner  has  'ae 
troost '  on  the  loser,  and  so  on  iW.M.\ 

TROOT,  int.     Glo.     [trSt.J     Do  it !     (H.S.H.) 

TROOT,  see  Trout,  sA.' 

TROOTENS,  sb.  pi.     Nhb.'     [triltanz.]     Small  trout. 

Bye  !   what  a  lot  o'  trootens. 

TROOTIE,  .s6.  Sc.  Also  written  trooty.  [truti.]  A 
little  trout ;  used  as  a  term  of  endearment  to  a  child. 

Cai.'  Elg.  I'se  tak  a  nap  as  vveel  As  you,  my  dainty  trooty, 
Tester  Poems  {1865)  184.  Ltli.  Cuddle  in,  my  trootie — Mammy's 
toolie-lootie.  Smith  Merry  Bridal  1^1866''  27. 

TROOTLE,  V.  Ayr.  Dmf.  (Jam.)  Also  written  trutle 
Dmf.  To  walk  quickly  with  short  steps  ;  to  move  slowly; 
applied  by  nurses  to  children  beginning  to  walk. 

TROOY,  /;;/.  Sc.  Wal.  Also  written  trooee  Pern.; 
truey.  trui  Sc. ;  and  in  forms  trocdi  s. Wal.;  trow  Sh.L 
[triii.]     A  call  to  cattle  or  horses. 

Sh.L  Trow  Broona  I  S/i.  Aeu'S  (Aug.  13,  1898).     Abd.  (A.W.) 
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Edb.  '  Trooy  ledy !  trooy  ! '  she  fu'  loodly  does  cry,  Logan  Au!d 
Reekie  (1864)  no.  Gall.  (A.W.)  s.Wal.  Troodi,  Troodi !  come 
down  from  the  mountain,  Raine  Gnrihoiveii  (1900)  24.  s  Pern. 
Trooee  !  trooee  !  come  on  !  trooee  !  trooee  !  (W.M.M.) 

TROP,  sb.     Lin.'    [trop.]    A  footpath,    (s.v.  Trod.) 

TROP,  ?■;;/.  Obs.  Som.  An  exclamation  used  by  riders 
to  excite  a  dull  horse.  (Hall.)  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  G/.  (1873). 
Cf.  trup,  int. 

TROPHY-MONEY,  56.     Obs.    n.Lin.i    See  below. 

Sir  Thomas  Meres  &  ye  Lady  Irwin  used  to  find  a  horse  to  ye 
militia  for  5;^  p.  an.  at  Scotton  &  East  Ferry.  Ye  rector  of  ScoUer 
used  to  find  a  pikeman  for  5;^  p.  an.  &  ye  other  freeholders  at 
Ferry  used  to  find  3'e  same,  so  yt  divide  ye  whole  sum  charged 
for  trophy  money  into  12  parts  ye  rector  is  to  pay  one  12th  part 
or  25.  7^T,  ye  freeholders  of  Ferry,  excluding  ye  Lords  are  to 
pay  another  12th  part  or  2s.  "jci^,  &  ye  Lords,  yt  is  Sir  Thomas 
Meres  and  ye  Lord  Irwin  are  to  bear  ye  other  10  parts,  or  :£  6^. 
3d.,  Scottott  Par.  Rcc.  (1713-1723).  .  .  Trophy  money  was  a  paj'- 
ment  of  four  pence  for  every  householder  or  landowner  for  the 
drums  and  colours  of  the  county  militia. 

TROSHEL,  TROSS,  see  Threshel,  sb.^,  Trouss,  v. 

TROSSIE,  sb.  Sc.  [trosi.]  In  comb. Hoddle-trossie, 
bread  steeped  in  water ;  see  below. 

Feb.  '  What  is  your  patient  getting  to  eat  ? '  '  He  gets  naething 
but  hoddle-trossie.'  'What's  that?'  'Pour  boiling  water  on 
bread,  let  it  steep  for  some  time,  press  out  the  water,  and  repeat 
the  process  a  second  time.  The  bread  after  the  second  pressing 
is  hoddle-trossie'  (G.W.). 

TROSSLE,  sb.  Chs.'^  [tro'sL]  In  phr.  to  wake  a 
tivssle  of  oiie<clf,  to  be  slatternly  ;  to  turn  out  disreputably. 

TROSTLE,  see  Threshel,  s6.= 

TROT,  si.i     Yks.  Lin.  Dor.  Cor.  Colloq.     [trot.] 

1.  A  contemptuous  term  ("or  an  old  woman. 

w.Yks.',  n  Lin.'  Cor.^  A  moping,  cross,  and  wretched  old 
woman.  Colloq.  Dick  .  .  .  actually  found  out  the  names  of  these 
old  trots,  Besant  &  Rice  Morliboy  (1872)  xxii. 

2.  A  covetous  person  ;  an  old  miser.     Cor.* 

3.  Foolish  talk.         Dor.'  Don't  hearlten  to  her  trot. 

[1.  An  old  trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head,  Shaks. 
T.  Shreiv,  I.  ii.  80.] 

TROT,  sb?  Sh.I.  [trot.]  A  dial,  form  of  '  throat.' 
S.  &  Ork.' 

TROT,  V.  and  sb?  Sc.  Lakel.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Cor. 
[trot.]      1.  V.  To  hurry  ;  to  move  quickly. 

n.Wm.  (B.K.)  w.Yks.  When  t'whalers  cum  up,  ther  ships 
wor  quickly  trotted  up  t  harbour,  Hallam  li'adsley  Jack  (1866)  xiv. 

Hence  trotter  speed,  phr.  great  celerity. 

Abd.  He  wad  ha'e  lat  you  scour  your  wa's,  Wi'  trotter  speed, 
Shirrefs  Poems  (17901  242. 

2.  Of  a  stream  :  to  flow  briskly  ;  to  run,  babble. 

Bnff.  Trottin'  rin  the  crystal  rills,  Taylor  Poems  (1787)  18. 
Frf.  The  wee  burnie,  trottin',  Reid  Heatherlayid  (1894')  24.  Ayr. 
The  burnie  trottin'  doon  the  glen,  Wihte  Joltings  (1879")  73. 
Lnk.  Trottin'  burnies  twist  an'  twine  Wi'  swingin'  swirl,  Murdoch 
Doric  Lyre  (1873)  ^-  Gall.  Nicholson  Poet.  IVks.  (1814)  114, 
ed.  1897. 

3.  To  play  truant. 

Cai.'  Mostly  confined  to  Wick  and  neighbourhood. 

Hence  Trotter,  sb.  a  truant.  4.  To  chaff,  joke,  tease  ; 
to  make  sport  of;  to  make  ridiculous. 

Lnk.  To  draw  a  man  out  in  conversation,  especially  by  the 
appearance  of  being  entertained,  or  of  admiration,  so  as  to  make 
him  expose  himself  to  ridicule.  Both  the  term  and  practice  are 
well  known  in  Glasgow  (Jam.)  ;  I  have  already  met  with  well- 
bred  gentlemen  in  Glasgow  who  neither  trot  nor  are  trotted, 
LocKHART  Peter's  Lett.  (1819'  III.  247  Jam.\  Lakel.''  They 
trotted  him  aboot  that  caper  tell  he  was  crazy  mad  ower't.  w.Yks. 
(J.W.),  Lan.',  e.Lan.'     s.Lan.'  They  were  trottin'  him  eawt,  22. 

Hence  (i)  Trottee,  sb.  a  person  who  is  made  sport  of,  or 
held  up  to  ridicule  ;  (2)  Trotter,  sb.  one  who  chaffs  or 
makes  sport  of  another ;  (3)  -town,  sb.  a  name  jocularly 
given  to  Bolton. 

(i)  Lnk.  I  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  the  danger  of  the 
practise,  .  .  and  hope  never  to  fill  the  roll  either  of  Trotter  or 
Trottee,^  Lockhart  iA.  246  (Jam.).  (2)  Lnk.  ib.  Lan.>  A  '  Bolton 
Trotter'  is  one  who  practices  upon  another  the  kind  of  chaff 
common  in  Bolton.     s.Lan.'     (3)  s.Lan.' 


5.  To  vex,  annoy,  make  angry. 

Lan.  Th'  only  thing  ut  grieved  us  wur  havin  to  pay  fourpence 
a  piece  for  th'  roide  ;  un  that  wouldn't  ha  trotted  us  but  we  fun  it 
eawt  that  an  extra  penny  had  been  clapt  on,  Staton  B.  Sliiittle 
Mancti.'^.     ne.Lan.' 

6.  sb.   Obs.   A  raid,  expedition. 

Abd.  The  Covenanters,  hearing  of  this  trott  of  TurrifT,  and  that 
they  were  come  to  Aberdeen,  began  to  hide  their  goods,  Spald- 
ing Hist.  Sc.  (1792)  I.  152. 

7.  The  bed  of  a  river.    Con' 

TROTCHEL,  sb.  Stf.'  [tro'tjl.]  Anything  old  or 
worn  out. 

TROT-COZY,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  trot-cosey,  -cosie. 
[tro't-kozi.]     A  woollen  riding-hood. 

Sc.  A  huge  cowl,  .  .  which,  when  drawn  over  the  head  and 
hat,  completely  overshadowed  both,  and,  being  buttoned  under 
the  chin,  was  called  a  trot-cozy,  Scott  IVaverley  (1814)  xxix  ; 
A  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  which  covers  the  back  part  of  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  with  straps  across  the  crown  of  the  head,  buttoned 
from  the  chin  downwards  on  the  breast  ;  for  defence  against  the 
weather  (Jam.).  Ayr.  M'Keelevin  .  .  .  dressed  in  his  trot  cosey, 
Galt  Entail  (1823)  xlvii.  Edb.  Ye'll  bring  up  after  us  3-our 
master's  trotcozy  an'  hapwarm,  Ballantine  Gabcrliiiizie  (ed. 
1875-)  328. 

TROTH,  sb.,  int.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Yks.  Cor. 
Also  in  forms  thrath,  throth  Ir. ;  traath  w.Yks.' ;  trath 
Cor. ;  trawth  w.Yks.*      1.  sb.  Truth. 

n.Sc.  Aweel,  aweel,  that's  ower  near  the  troth,  Gordon  Car- 
glen  (189 1)  235. 

2.  Comp.{i)  Troth-plight,  (n)  a  betrothal,  engagement ; 
[b)  engaged,  affianced  ;  (2)  -plighted,  see  (i,  b). 

(i,  a)  Per.  What  was  I  to  hanker  to  step  in  and  forbid  the 
troth-plight!  Sarah  Tytler  IVitcli-uiife  (1897)  169.  (i)  Yks. 
That  wench  will  be  troth-plight  to  th'  first  man  as  will  wed  her 
and  keep  her  i'  plenty,  Gaskell  Sylvia  (1863)  x  (C.D.^  (2)  Sc. 
Allan  had  complained,  .  .  if  they  were  troth-plighted,  of  the  en- 
couragement she  gave  to  others,  Whitehead  Daft  Davie  (1876) 
267,  ed.  1894  ;  It  was  piper's  news  that  the  young  pair  were 
troth-plighted,  Keith  Bonnie  Lady  (1897)  198. 

3.  Phr.  (1)  faith  and  troth,  (2)  good  troth,  {2)  in  good  troth, 
(4)  in  troth,  (5)  troth  ondbedad,  (6)  —  andsoid,  exclamations 
or  asseverations  ;  indeed,  truly. 

(i)  w.Yks.  Thoresby  Lett.  (1703)  ;  w.Yks.*  Cor.  Faith  and 
trath  than  !  .  .  sichy  vellan  es  nat  to  be  found,  Trenhaiie  Dotty 
Pentreatit,  43.  (2)  Sh.I.  Gude  troth,  doo  cood  as  weel  'a  flung  da 
money  i'  da  burn,  Sh.  News  (July  23,  i8g8\  (3)  Nhb.  I'  guid 
troth,  a  sort  o'  cloud  o'  pain  seemed  to  come  owre  my  heart, 
Jones  Nlib.  (1871)  35.  (4)  Sc.  In  troth  has  she,  Scott  Midlotliian 
(1818)  v.  Edb.  In  troth  ye'er  right!  Macneill  Byganc  Times 
(1811)21.     Ant.  In  troth!  there's  nothin' wrong,  O'Neill  Glens 

(1900)  17.  Lns.  No,  in  troth  didn't  they,  Croker  Leg.  (1862) 
243.  Wxf.  'In  throth,  then,'  says  I,  'it's  a  purty  patthern  you'll 
see,'  Kennedy  Banks  Boro  (1867)  105.  (5!  Ir.  Troth  and  bedad, 
if  I'd  been  a  half-minyit  later  grabbin'  a  hold  of  him,  it's  streelin' 
a  mile  down   the  river  he'd  be   afore  now.    Barlow  Shamrock 

(1901)  55,  (6)  Ir.  Troth  an'  soul  we'd  be  glad  o'  your  company, 
Bullock  Pastorals  (1901)  15. 

4.  int.   In  truth,  indeed,  verily. 

Sc. 'I  have  alwaj's  thought  she  was  a  little  touched.'..  'And  troth 
it  looks  like  it,'  Scott  St.  Ronan  (1824)  vii.  Elg.  Troth,  a  bonny 
bound  braw  thing,  Tester  Poems  (1865)  v.  Abd.  Troth  !  a  fine 
father!  Macdonald  Si>  GiAA/i?  (1879)  i.  Rnf.  And  troth  I've  my 
share  o't  ay,  Clark  Poet.  Pieces  (1836)  5.  Edb.  We  said  we  did 
na  want  ony  revenge — but,  troth !  we  took  it,  Campbell  Deilie 
Jock  (1897)  317.  Slk.  Troth,  I'm  wae  to  see  ye  sae  altered  for  the 
waur,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  360,  ed.  1866.  Gall.  Troth,  I  min'  the 
nicht  as  weel's  I  do  my  frien's,  Scott  Gleanings  {1881)  19.  Ir. 
Throth  he  was  a  sorry  han'ful,  Blackeurne  Stories,  7.  N.I.' 
Troth  an'  I  won't.  Don.  Och,  throth,  and  it's  too  kind  ye  are, 
Cent.  Mag.  (Feb.  igoo)  604.  w.Ir.  Throth,  it's  yourself  that's 
right  enough  there,  Lover  Leg.  (1848)  I.  3.  n.Cy.  Border  Gl. 
(Coll.  L.L.B.)     w.Yks.' 

5.  V.  To  betroth. 

Rxb.  So  we  were  frothed,  under  the  open  lift  of  Heaven, 
Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  122. 

TROTTER,  5*.     Obs.     e.An.'     A  woman  of  the  town. 

TROTTERPIE,  sb.  Obs.  Oxf  A  round  apple-pie 
with  quinces  in  it.  Ray  (1691)  MS.  add.  (U.)  ;  (Hall.) 
Cf.  totter-pie,  s.v.  Totter,  1  (5). 
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TROUGH 


TROTTERS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  ^  n.Cy.  Curds  taken  oflf  the 
whey  when  it  was  boiled.     (K.),  N.Cy.'^    Cf.  trouts. 

TROTTIE,  sb.  BntV.'  [troti.]  In  phr.  to  be  on  troitie, 
to  be  in  bad  humour. 

TROTTLE,  i;.  Sc.  Also  written  trottel.  [trotl.]  To 
bubble ;  to  make  a  bubbling  noise  ;  fig.  to  chatter. 

Frf.  The  cauthron  trottelt  on  the  sods,  Lowson  Gnid/oUow 
(1890')  232.  Cld.  Keep  thy  clatherin'  tongue  That  trollies  in  thy 
head,  Ni.mmo  Sitgs.  (1882,1  157. 

TROTTLE,  see  Trattle,  sb. 

TROU,  sb.  Obs.  Chs.  Also  written  trow  Chs.^  A 
small  cart  or  dray. 

With  two  wheels,  drawn  by  one  horse  (K.)  ;  Cljs.'^ 

TROU,  TROU  AN,  see  Through,  sA.^,  Trough,  Trone,  sb.^ 

TROUBLANCE,  sb.     Obs.     Sc.     Trouble ;  pain. 

Fif.  The  tipsy  sutors,  .  .  .  Wi'  their  iron  grapples,  grippit  His 
flesh,  and  unto  troublance,  Garrin'  him  scream  a  hideous  nippet, 
Tennant  Pn/i/s/);y  (1827)  127. 

TROUBLE,  v.,  sb.  and  adj.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
and  Eng.  Also  in  form  tribble  Or.I.  w.Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.) 
[trubl,  trBbl.]       1.  v.   To  grieve  ;  to  mourn. 

w.Som.'  Ever  sinze  father  died  we  'ant  a-bin  able  to  do  norl 
way  her  ;  her  do  Iroubly  terr'ble. 

2.  To  go  to ;  to  visit. 

Sc.  (AW.)  n.Lin.' I  doant  truble  chech  much,  nivergoasbarrin' 
at  weddin's  an'  buryin's. 

3.  To  haunt ;  gen.  used  in  pass. 

Brks.'  Used  with  reference  to  anything  supernatural  or  of 
delusions.  Sur.'  n.Dev.  How  hes  vauther  went  agen  in  shape 
of  a  giirt  voul  theng  .  .  .  and  troubled  the  house  so,  E.mii.  C>tshp. 
(1746)  1.  439.     Cor.  N.  &  Q.  (1874)  5th  S.  i.  434. 

Hence  Troublesome,  adj.  (1)  inhabited  by  ghosts; 
haunted;  (2)  restless;  given  to  wandering;  used  of  ghosts. 

(i)  Dor.  RoBEKTS  Hiil.  Lyme  Regis  (1834).  w.Som.'  Th'  old 
'ouse  up  to  Park's  troublesome  'pon  times.  (2)  w.Som. *  I  can't 
never  bide  in  th'  ouse— the  poor  old  Harry's  that  troublesome. 

4.  To  handle  overmuch;  to  damage;  to  clutch,  finger, 
grasp,  like  a  person  in  death-throes.  Or.I.,  w.Sc.  (Jam. 
Suppl.,  s.v.  Tribble).  5.  To  arrest ;  to  serve  with  a 
warrant;  to  summon  before  a  magistrate.  s.Wor.  (H.K.), 
Shr.* 

6.  Phr.  (i)  to  be  troubled,  to  be  frequently  subject  to  ; 
used  of  an  ailment  ;  (2)  to  be  troubled  to  go,  to  move  about 
and  work  with  difficulty  ;  (3)  t/ie  troubled  time,  see  below. 

(I)  Sc.  (A."W.),  w.Yks.,  Midi.  (J.'VV.)  w.Som.  1  It  has  a  frequen- 
tative force.  'He's  a-troubled  way  the  rheumatic,'  means  not  only 
that  he  suffers,  but  is  subject  to  it  frequently.  (2)  Ken.^  Many  a 
time  he's  that  bad,  he's  troubled  to  go.  (3)  Wkl.  Formerly,  in  honour 
of  this  event,  a  patron  was  held  at  break  of  day  on  that  morning,  but 
this  was  stopped  in  the  'troubled  time,'  Flk-Lorejrn.  (1882)  V.  170. 

7.  sb.   An  ailment,  complaint,  illness. 

Sc.  He  is  much  distressed  with  an  inward  trouble.  Monthly 
Mag.  (1798)  pt.  ii.  436.  Fif.  Grown-up  people  spoke  more 
gravely  of  an  inward  trouble,  Colville  Veinac.  (1899)  18.  Ayr. 
I  was  confident  it  was  nae  rheumatics,  though  what  his  trouble 
was  I  couldna  juist  say,  Service  Nolandiinis  (1890)  16.  Lnk.  The 
trouble  maun  be  swat  oot  o'  ye,  guidman,  at  ony  cost,  Murdoch 
Readings  (1895)  I.  98. 

Hence  Troublesome,  adj.  poorly. 

Som.  I  feel  very  troublesome  to-day  (W.F.R.). 

8.  Pain. 

sw.Lin.'  He's  a  deal  of  trouble  in  his  body.  I've  done  my  work 
in  trouble  ever  sin'. 

9.  A  woman's  travail ;  child-bed. 

Nhb.  Come  now,  my  canny  woman,  you  must  try  and  drink 
this,  or  you'll  never  win  through  your  trouble,  Lilburn  Borderer 
(1896)  219.  Dur.  There's  raony  a  poor  creeter  come  to  her 
trouble  in  worse  places  nor  this,  Guthrie  Kilty  Fagan  (1900)  119. 
e.An.'  She  is  now  in  her  trouble.  I.W.  Only  two  nights  ago  he 
rode  over  the  bleak  downs  to  help  Daniel  Pink's  wife  in  her 
trouble.  Gray  ^(i;i«/fy  (1889)  I.  245.  Dor.  When  I'm  over  my 
trouble  I'll  come  to  see  you,  Francis  Pastorals  (1901)  162.  Cor. 
'Q.'  Wandering  Heath  (1895)  192. 

10.  A  coal-mining  term  :  a  fault  or  hitch  in  the  strata  ; 
any  break  or  obstruction  in  the  subterranean  continuity 
of  a  bed. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  Tliere  are  many  smaller  ranges — generally 
called  dykes  or  troubles — of  the  same  metals  running  . .  .  through 


the  coal-fields,  interrupting  the  regular  strata,  by  sinking  them  on 
one  side,  and  elevating  them  on  the  other,  Patrick  Plants  ;i83i) 
'7,  /"■<■/  N.Cy.'  Ntib.'  Troubles  may  be  denominated  dikes  of 
the  smallest  degree,  for  they  are  not  a  real  break,  but  only  an 
approach  towards  it  which  has  not  taken  a  full  effect.  The  strata 
are  generally  altered  by  a  trouble  from  their  regular  site  to  a 
diflTerent  position,  Brand  Hist.  Nnvcastle  {l^Zg^  II.68o,«.  Dur.', 
n.Yks.  (J.J.B.),  w.Yks.  (T.T.)  Der.  Mawe  Miiinalogv  (180a). 
11.  An  imperfection.     w.Cy.  (Hall.)  12.  Phr.  (1)  to 

fetch  trouble,  to  arrest ;  to  summons  ;  to  serve  with  a 
warrant.  Shr.*;  (2)  the  troubles,  the  Irish  rebellion  of 
1641.    N.I.'        13.  adj.  Troublesome. 

Hmp.  It's  a  very  trouble  thing  for  one's  belongings,  Verney 
L.  Lisle  (1870)  xxii. 

TROUCE,  TROUCH(E,  TROUEN,  see  Trouse,  sb., 
Trough,  Trone,  sb.^ 

TROUGH,  sb.  Var.  dial,  forms  and  uses  in  Sc.  and 
Eng.  [trof;  trou.]  I.  Dial,  forms.  1.  siitg.:  (1) 
Thruff,  (2)  Thrugh,  (3)  Trauf,  (4)  Trauth,  (5)  Traw,  (6) 
Troaf,  (7)  Troch,  (8)  Trofe,  (9)  Troff,  do)  Trou,  (11) 
Trouch(e,  (12)  Trouf,  (13)  Trov,  (14)  Trove,  (15)  Trow, 
(16)  Trowf,  (17)  Trowh,  (18)  Truff. 

(i,  2)  e.Lan.'  (3)  Cnib.  Hartshohnf.  Salop.  Autiq.  (1841).  (4) 
Suf.'  '5)  Brks.'  Dev. '  You'll  find  it  by  the  traw.'  'Traw 'rhymes 
with  '  know,'  Reports  Pivvinc.  ji889).  nw.Dev.'  (6  Nhp.  Harts- 
HORNE  Salop.  Antiq.  (1841);  Nhp.'  (7^  Sc.  Out  o'  trochs  on 
garbage,  HisLOP  Anecdote  (1874)  181.  Cai.'  GalL  A  blacksmith 
lately  thought  it  might  answer  him  for  a  troch,  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824)  302,  ed.  1876.  Wgt.  A  fill  a  troch  fou  o'  water, 
Fkaser  IFigtowii  (1877)  364.  w.Yks.  Ooncle  always  calls  a  pig- 
trough  a  troch  (F.P.T.).  (8)  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  (9)  Cum.'  (10) 
Nhb.',  Dur.'  (11)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Ane  o'  da  grittest  crappin' 
heads  i' da  trouch,  Stewart  7Vi/fii_i892:  244.  (i2)n.Lan.'  (13) 
n.Lin.'  (14)  Ch.I.  Hartshokne  Salo/i.  Antiq.  U841).  (15)  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Sh.I.  Da  men  'at's  apo  da  trow  o't  noo,  Sh.News{}u]y  10, 
1897').  Cld.  (Jam.),  Nhb.',  e.Dur.',  n.Yks.',  w.Yks.=,  nw.Der.', 
Shr.',  Hrf.2  s.Ptm.  Laws  Little  Eng.  (1888)  422.  Glo.',  e.An.', 
Suf.  (Hall.)  Sur.  We've  got  a  new  trow  for  the  pigs,  A^.  &  Q. 
(1878)  5th  S.  X.  222.  Hmp.',  w.Som.'  Dev.  Reports  Proviiic. 
(1889).  nw.Dev.'  (16)  Cum.',  s.Lan.>  (17)  Cum.'  (18)  Lei.', 
Nhp.','  War. 2,  Shr.2 

2.  pi.   (i)  Troves,  (2)  Trowes,  (3)  Trown,  (4)  Trows(e. 

(i)  w.Yks.  Faantans  squirting  watter  abaght  into  troves  an  little 
ponds,  Treddlehoyle  Bairnsia  Ann.  (1853)  4.  se.Wor.'  (a) 
Dmb.  A  queer  invention  some  ca'  trowes,  Taylor  Po«);s  (1837) 
IC9.  (3)  Dor.  Reports  Provinc.  (1889).  Dev.  'The  water  be 
standing  in  the  trown.'  Very  rare  except  in  Dorset,  ib.  (4)  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Lth.  There's  nae  water  rinnin' . . .  down  out  o'  the  trows, 
Strathesk  More  Bits  (ed.  1885)  184.  Gall.  To  receive  the  water 
after  it  leaves  the  trowse,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  35,  ed. 
1876.     w.Yks.' 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  Any  stone  vessel  hollowed  out  to 
contain  water  ;  a  stone  cistern. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  n.Yks.'  The  word  was  applied  by  the  finder  to  an 
'Ancient-British'  predecessor  of  the  quern,  in  the  writer's 
possession  ;  being  a  hard  stone  with  a  dish-shaped  hollow  wrought 
in  it.     m.Yks.',  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

Hence  Trough-stone,  sb.  a  stone  trough. 

Lth.  Doun  fa's  the  thick  an'  grizly  wett,  Plout,  ploutin'  on  our 
auld  trough-stane,  Ballantine  Poems  (1856)  27.  Edb.  His 
smiddie  ye'U  ken  by  the  twa  trough  slanes  At  the  auld  door- 
checks,  Maclagan  Poetns  (1851)  174.  Nhb.'  Sit  doon,  Andra,  on 
the  trou  steahyn,  Bewick  Tyneside  Tales  (ed.  1850)  10. 

2.  A  walled  drain  for  carrying  away  water.    e.Lan.^ 

3.  The  wooden  conduit  along  which  water  is  carried  to 
a  mill-wheel ;  often  used  \n  pi. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Cal.'  Kcd.  At  Clinter  Mill  a  mealer  lay,  .  . 
unweigh'l,  unseckit  i'  the  troch.  Grant  Lays  (1884)  5.  Dmb.  Ye 
can  bring  water  ower  heights  and  howcs  And  put  big  wheels  in 
motion.  By  a  queer  invention  some  ca'  trowes,  Taylor  Poems 
(1827)  109.  Gall.  Awse  of  a  mill  wheel — Those  boards  fixed  on 
the  periphery  of  a  wheel,  to  receive  the  water  after  it  leaves  the 
trowse  for  the  purpose  of  moving  machinery,  Mactaggart  A'oq'c/. 
(1824)35.  ed.  1876. 

4.  pi.  The  holes  for  holding  water  round  the  outside  of 
a  water-wheel.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  5.  A  long  wooden  dish 
used  in  common  by  a  family. 

Sh.I.  She  lifted  ane  o'  da  giittest  crappin'  heads  i'  da  trouch 
an'  laid  it  afore  me,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  244  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 
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6.  A  hollow  ;  a  ditch. 

Dev.  A  hedge  trough,  Hoiac  Sttbiecivae  (1777")  441  ;  The  water 
be  standing  in  the  tiovvn  (of  the  plough  ridges^  Repoits  Provinc. 
(1 889V 

7.  A  dish  or  depression  in  stratified  rocks.  Nhb.', 
w.Yks.^  8.  Obs.  The  lower  ground  through  which  a 
river  runs  ;  also  in  phr.  the  trough  of  the  water. 

Cld.  The  view  we  had  from  these  heights,  of  tlie  whole  valley, 
or  strath,  or  trough  of  the  Clyde  upwards,  is  by  far  tlie  richest 
thing  I  have  yet  seen  north  of  the  Tweed,  Lockiiart  Peter's  Lett. 
(1819)  111.  299  (Jam.).     Lnk.  (Jam.) 

9.  A  workman's  compartment  in  a  building  used  for 
grinding  cutlery.  w.Yks.  Roberts  Tom  and  Charles  (1850) 
12.  10.  A  coffin,  of  ancient  shape.  m.Yks.^  Cf 
through,  51!'.^ 

TROUK,  sb.  Obs.  Rnf.  (Jam.)  A  slight  but  teasing 
complaint.         '  A  trouk  o' the  cauld.' 

TROUL,  see  Troll,  v} 

TROUNCE,  I'.'  In  gen.  dial,  and  colloq.  use  in  Sc.  Irel. 
and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  throonce  e.Yks.';  throunce  Ir.: 
trawwnce  Cum.'* ;  treawnce  Lan. ;  troonce  Lakel.^ 
Cum.'*;  trowance  Ken.  [trauns,  trouns,  Sc.  and  n.Cy. 
truns,  w.Yks.  trans,  Lan.  trens,  s.Cy.  treuns.]  1.  To 
beat,  thrash  soundly;  to  punish  ;  to  defeat. 

Sc.  fA.W.)  Don.  He'sthinkingofthethrouncin'RosieBrannigan 
give  him  with  the  bisom  yon  night,  MhcttAtiVsBmd  of  Road  {i&gH) 
247.  Wxf.l'd  goallthe  way  home  with  you  to  enjoy  the  throuncing 
you'll  get,  Kennedy  Banks  Boro  (1867)  308.  nCy.  (J.W. ), 
Dur.i  Lakel.2  Ah'll  troonce  thi  a  bit  fer  thi  craft.  Cum.'*, 
m.Yks.',  w.Yks. 2  Lan.  We  were  in  constant  fear  of  his  some 
day  going  further  than  a  mere  '  treawncing,'  and  killing  us  out- 
light,  Brierley  Wavertow  (1863)  31,  ed.  1884.  n  Lan.',  Der.^, 
nw.Der.i,  Not.  (L.C.M.),  Not.13,  Lei.l,  Nhp.'s,  War.3,  Brks ', 
Hnt.  fT.P.F.),e.An.i  Suf.>  Trounce  um  right  well.  Ken.  (G.B.) 
Sus.  HoLLOWAY.  Hmp.*  Wil.  Slow  G/.  \  1892).  Dev.'  s.Dev. 
Fox  Kingshridge  (1874).  [Flattered  them  with  the  hopes  of  seeing 
a  baihff  trounced,  Smollett  R.  Random  (1748)  xxiii.] 

2.  To  scold  severely. 

e.Yks.i,  Not.',  Lei.'     War.s  I  will  trounce  her  for  this. 

3.  To  denounce ;  to  sue  at  law  ;  to  punish  by  legal 
process. 

Brks.',Hmp.'  Wil.' Neverused  ofphysical  punishment.  w.Sora.' 
I  knows  a  trick  wo'th  two  o'  bein'  atrounced  vor  a  rabbit  or  two, 

4.  To  bustle  about  ;  to  drive  off;  to  hustle  roughly. 

Sc.  They  behove  to  trounce  us  away  to  be  tried  at  Carlisle, 
HiSLOP  Anecdote  (1874)  730.     e.Yks.' 

TROUNCE,  sb.  and  v?  Sc.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
Der.  Nrf.  Also  written  trounse  Wm. ;  and  in  forins 
traunce  e.Lan.'  Chs.'  s.Chs.'  nw.Der.'  Nrf.  ;  trawnce 
Lan.' s. Lan.' Chs.';  trawwnce  Cum.'*;  treawnce  s.Lan.'; 
troanceYks.;  troonce  Cum.'*     [trauns;  trons.] 

1.  sti.  A  long,  weary  walk  ;  a  tedious,  rapid'',  or  perilous 
journey  ;  a  ramble  ;  a  tramp. 

Cum.  Ah've  just  been  for  a  troonce  ower  t'fells  (J.D.) ;  Cum.'* 
w.Yks.  Z.«rfsjl/f;r.5K/'/i/.  (June  17,  1899).  Lan.'  n.Lan.'  We  won 
lost  on  t'moor,  an'  heda  bonny  trounce  afore  we  gat  yam.  ne  Lan.', 
e.Lan.i,  s.Lan.'  Chs.'  He  led  me  a  fine  traunce.  s.Chs.'  Yoa)n 
gy'en  mi  u  praat-i  trau-ns  ubaayt  dhu  taayn  Ido-kin  fo)yu. 
nw.Der.'     Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy  Sionrf  A')/  (1893)  92. 

2.  V.  To  walk  with  difficulty  ;  to  take  a  tedious  or  aimless 
journey;  to  tramp,  trudge;  to  travel  fast  and  far ;  to  ramble 
leisurely. 

Frf.  Awa  James  trounced  wi'  utmost  speed  To  meet  his  friends, 
Sands  Poems  (1833)  72.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encyct.  (1824)  166, 
cd.  1876.  Cum.  Ah  troonstaboot  fra  mvvornin  till  neet,  Sargisson 
Joe  Scoap  {\Wi)  6^;  Cum.'*  Wm.  We  had  to  trounse  through 
the  melting  snow  (B.K.).  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  Traunce  off,  afore 
aw  lond  teh  a  wherrit,  Clegg  Slielclies  (1895)  176;  Lan.',  e.Lan.', 
s  Lan.'  Chs.'  He  said  he  were  on'y  goin  to  Helsby,  but  he  kep 
me  trauncin  abait  au  dee.     s.Chs.',  nw.Der.' 

TROUNCEHOLE,  sb.  e.An.'  A  game  at  ball ;  see 
below. 

Very  like  trap-ball,  but  more  simple;  a  hole  in  the  ground 
serving  for  the  trap,  a  nat  piece  of  bone  for  the  trigger,  and  a 
cudgel  for  the  bat. 

TROUNCH,!;.  Obs.  Dev.»  To  tramp  or  walk  in  mud. 
Lt.  trounce,  sb. 

'Tis  eneugh  to  make  a  boddy's  hart  ache  to  zee  the  poor  wise- 


more  .  .  .  a-darcd  up  in  the  morning  by  peep  o"  day  to  trounch  in 
the  mux  arter  the  bosses. 

TROUNCING,  fW.  si.  OIjs.  Pem.  A  custom  formerly 
observed  at  deaths  ;  see  below. 

s.Pem.  An  important  rite  in  the  obsequies  of  150  years  ago. 
The  corpse  was  placed  in  the  coffin  as  soon  as  possible  after  death, 
and  then  at  the  wake  gathering  it  was  carried  around  the  room 
with  unearthly  noise  and  clamour.  This  was  supposed  to  frighten 
away  evil  spirits,  and  to  act  magically  upon  the  soul's  enemies 
(W.IM.M.). 

TROUNCING,  sb.  Obsol.  s.Pem.  A  children's  game 
at  horses  on  four-legged  stools.     (W.M.IVI.) 

TROUNSE,  see  Trounce,  sb. 

TROUSE,  si.  and  v.'  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Wai.  Won 
Shr.  Hrf.  Hnt.  Ken.  Also  written  trouce  Not.^  ;  trous 
Wor.  Shr.";  trowse  Der.'  w.Wor.'  Hrf.^  Ken.     [traus.] 

1.  sb.    Boughs,  brushwood,   or   hedge-trimmings,   freq. 
used  in  repairing  holes  in  banks,hedges,&c.   Cf  trash,  si.' 

Chs.'S  stf.  Ray  (1691)  MS.  add.  (J.C.)  Der.'  Obs.  w.Wor. 
Some  trous  and  hetherings  to  fill  the  gaps,  S.  Beauchamp  Grantley 
Grange  (1874)  I.  172  ;  w.Wor.'  Shr.'  Some  o'  that  rough  trouse 
651  be  rar'stuff  fur  breastin'  the  'edge  to  keep  the  ship  out ;  Slir.*, 
Hrf.  (K.),  Hrf.' 2 

2.  Rubbish,  trash ;    freq.  used  of  weeds.      Not.*,  Hnt. 
(T.P.F.)        3.  V.  To  trim  a  hedge. 

Stf.',  Der.2,  nw.Der.'     War.  Grose  (1790)  ;  War.s 
4.  To  cut  and  remove  the  weeds  in  dikes.     e.Ken.fG.G.) 

[1.  And  lay  thy  small  trouse  or  thornes,  that  thou 
hedgeste  withall,  ouer  thy  quickesettes,  Fitziierbeut 
Hitsb.  (1534)  79.  Cp.  ON.  tros,  leaves  and  twigs  from  a 
tree  picked  up  and  used  for  fuel  (Vigfusson).] 

TROUSE,  2).^  Ant.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  beat ;  to  flog.     Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.) 

TROUSE,  see  Trews. 

TROUSH,  int.     Rnf  (Jam.)     A  call  to  cattle. 

TROUSS,  sb.'^     I.Ma.     Also  in  form  throuss.     [trans.] 

1.  A  sloven,  slut ;   a  disreputable  person ;  gen.  used  of 
females. 

A  dirty  old  trouss,  God  forgive  me,  if  he  is  my  grandfather, 
Caine  Manxman  (1894')  pt.  iv.  ii  ;  Not  a  public-house  goin  or 
comin  that  this  boosely  throuss  didn  have  her  dhrop,  Brown  Witch 
(1889)  89;  If  she  wasn't  a  trouss  herself,  her  sister  is  one  (S.M.). 

2.  Lumber,  refuse,  trash. 

Did  you  see  the  trouss  of  furniture  she  sent  to  the  sale?  (S.M.) 
TROUSS,  V.  and  sb.'^    Sc.  Irel.     Also  in  forms  treuss 
Ant.;   troos  S.  &  Ork.';   tross  Sh.I.  (Jam.);    trowse, 
truce  Sc.     [trijs.]       1.  v.  To  tuck  up  ;  to  shorten. 

Sc,  To  trouss  a  petticoat  (Jam.)  ;  What  need  1  truce  my  petti- 
coat ?  It  hangs  even  down  before,  Sharpe  Bat/ad  Bk.  (1823)  91, 
ed.  1868;  (G.W.) 
2.  sb.  A  tuck ;  a  hem  on  a  garment. 

Sc,  Sh.I.  (Jam.),  S.  &  Ork.'  Dmf.  Let  down  a  trowse  or  twa 
o"  them  [kilted  coats]  yoursel,  Cromek  Remains  (1810I  68.  Ant. 
(S.A.B.-) 

[1.  Fr.  troiisser,  to  truss,  tuck,  pack,  bind,  or  girt  in 

(COTGR.).I 

TROUT,  si.'  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Yks.  Hrt.  Also  in 
form  troot  Sc.  w.Yks.'  [triit.]  T.  sb.  In  conip.  (i) 
Trout-fly,  the  caddis-fly,  Phryganea ;  (2)  -height,  the 
height  that  a  trout  can  leap  from  the  water ;  used  as  a 
comparison  or  standard  of  height ;  (3)  -huvie,  a  basket 
used  for  trout.    Cf  huvie. 

(i)  Hrt.  Ellis  Mod.  Hiisb.  (1750)  III.  ii.  (2)  N.I.'  (3)  Sh.L 
He  taught  us  to  make  ships,  .  .  manufacture  troot-huvies  and 
sillock-pocks,  Clark  A'.  Gfeami  (1898)  21. 

2.  Phr.  as  sound  as  a  troot,  of  good  and  sound  constitution. 
w.Yks.'        3.  V.  To  fish  for  trout. 

Elg.CRANOK'D Sessions Rec.  (1897)  211.  Abd.  A  drap  curds  and 
cream  would  na  be  amiss  after  our  trouting,  Ruddihan  Sc.  Parisli 
(1828)  71,  ed.  1889.  Per.  I've  play'd  by  thy  stream,  Or  fronted 
thy  linns,  Monteath  Dunblane  (1835)  114,  ed.  1887.  Nhb.  What 
he  could  make  in  the  summer  by  the  'trouting,'  Pease  71/(i)A  o' 
Deil  (1894)  15T. 

Hence  Trouter,  sb.  a  trout-fisher. 

Lth.  Embro'  trouters  there  did  ca'  To  drink  a  dram,  Thomson 
Poems  (1819)  77. 

TROUT,  sb.'^  Lin.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  truant.         '  I  shall  play  trout  to  day." 
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TROUTH,  TROUTHA,  see  Trowth. 

TROUTS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Curds  taken  oft' 
the  whey  when  boiled.     Cf.  trotters. 

N.Cy.^  n.Yks.  He  give  um  some  trouts,  reach  me  hither  th' 
bowl,  Mebiton  Praise  Ale  (1684)  1.  40a. 

TROUTSHO,  int.  and  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written 
trout-show.      \.  int.   An  expression  of  contempt. 

'  Troutsho ! '  said  the  outlaw,  aflecting  an  indifference  which, 
perhaps,  he  did  not   altogether  feel,    '  it's  gude   French   gowd,' 
Scott  Rob  Roy  (1817^  xxxiv. 
2.  sb.  A  Highlander;  see  below. 

Edb.  A'  the  Trout-shows,  in  a  bang,  Do  come,  and  to  the  barn 
they  thrang,  Har'sl  Rig  (1794)  a8,  ed.  1801 ;  'Trout-shows' 
signifies  'come  here."  'Tis  a  common  tho'  absurd  appellation 
for  Highlanders  :  probably  from  being  in  general  the  only  Erse 
understood  by  the  Lowlanders,  ib.  note. 

TROV(E,  see  Trough. 

TROVE,  sb.    Obs.    Abd.    A  turf. 

These  lands  .  .  .  have  for  centuries  been  wasted  by  the  practice 
of  cutting  up  the  sward  into  turf,  for  the  different  purposes  of 
mixing  it  with  the  stable  and  byre  dung  .  .  .  for  roofing  houses, 
when  the  sward  is  pared  thin,  and  for  fuel,  which  they  call 
troves,  Slalist.  Ace.  XV.  456  (Jam.^. 

(ON.  for/,  a  turf,  sod  (Vigfusson).] 

TROW,  sb.'  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Not.  Won  Shr.  Glo.  Som. 
Dev.  1.  Obs.  Adoubleboat,esp.usedin  salmon-spearing; 
also  used  in//,  with  the  same  meaning ;  see  below. 

s.Sc.  Two  pieces  of  wood,  each  formed  like  the  half  or  section 
of  an  ellipsis,  fenced  with  upright  boards,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  water.  These  two  are  conjoined  by  means  of  iron 
hooks,  or  a  cross-board  ;  the  broad  part  of  the  one  being  placed 
towards  that  of  the  other.  An  interstice  is  left  between  the  two 
sections,  so  that  the  water  is  seen  distinctly  through  it.  .  .  U;ed 
in  .  ,  .  night-fishing  on  rivers  for  salmon.  Through  the  interstice 
by  means  of  the  lights  the  fishers  can  see  and  more  certainly 
strike  their  prey  (Jam.).  Rxb.  Murray  Hawick  C/iaiaclers  (1901) 
8.  Dmf.  Three  fishers  whose  rude  Annan  voices  I  heard  busy  in 
their  trows  in  the  Gallowbank  pool,  Carlyle  Lett.  (Aug.  20, 
1841).  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  A  double  boat,  consisting  of  two  single, 
narrow,  flat-bottomed  boats,  each  about  ten  feet  long,  fourteen 
inches  extreine  breadth,  and  twelve  inches  deep,  united  at  the 
stem  and  diverging  by  an  angular  curve  towards  their  sterns, 
which  are  braced  together  at  the  top  by  a  piece  of  flat  board. 
The  trows  is  or  was  used  in  the  North  Tyne  in  spearing  salmon 
in  parts  of  the  river  where  they  cannot  be  taken  with  a  net. 
One  man  usually  guides  the  trows  with  a  pole  or  bang,  whilst 
another  stands  with  one  leg  in  each  trow,  holding  a  leister  in  his 
hand  ready  to  strike  the  fish,  Oliver  (the  Younger)  Rambles  in 
Nhb.  (1835)  154.     Yks.  (K.),  w.Yks.> 

2.  A  vessel  for  navigation  on  a  canal  or  river  ;  see  below. 
Not.2     Wor.  A  sort  of  barge  for  the  carriage  of  goods,  Horae 

Subseeivae  (1777)  441.  w.Wor.'  s.Wor.'  Rounded  at  both  ends  ; 
carries  up  to  130  tons  weight.  Shr.'  Obs.  A  Severn  trading 
vessel — a  barge  on  a  very  large  scale — wide,  flat-bottomed,  and 
schooner-rigged,  usually  about  80,  or  from  80  to  90,  tons  burthen, 
occasionally  larger  still,  and  sometimes  smaller ;  there  were  trows 
of  not  more  than  40  tons  :  they  used  to  navigate  up-stream, 
beyond  Shrewsbury,  as  high  as  Pool  Quay,  but  no  farther.  Trows 
have  long  ceased  to  ply  up  and  down  Shropshire  Severn,  dis- 
charging and  taking  in  cargo  at  the  diflerent  wharfs  in  the  course 
of  their  passage, . .  but  the  name  of  the  old  vessel  is  still  preserved 
as  a  public-house  sign,  'The  Trow,'  at  Jackfield ;  Shr.^  Glo. 
Hoiae  Subseeivae  (1777)  441 ;  Glo.'  A  boat  of  80  tons  used  on  the 
Severn. 

Hence  Trowman,  sb.,  oi5.,the  captain  or  master  of  a  'trow.' 
Shr.'  'This  Indenture  made  .  .  .  Between  John  Rogers  of  the 
Town  of  Shrewsbury  in  the  County  of  Salop  Trowman  and  Martha 
his  Wife  of  the  one  part  and  Thomas  Rogers  of  the  said  Town  of 
Shrewsbury  Trowman  and  Brother  of  the  said  John  Rogers  of 
the  other  part.'     Quoted  from  the  preamble  to  a  private  deed. 

3.  A  kind  of  boat  used  on  the  coast ;  see  below. 

Som.  Used  at  Bristol.  'The  Fanny  was  a  ketch-rigged  (two- 
masted)  trow,  of  120  tons,  .  .  and  was  used  lor  trading  purposes,' 
Bnstot  Times  (June  17,  1875);  (W.F.R.)  Dev.  On  the  south 
coast  about  Sidmouth  a  small  fishing-boat  is  a  trow  [troa'], 
Elworthy  IVd.  Bk.  (1888). 

[Such  as  bryngeth  whcte  to  towne,  as  wele  in  trowys, 
as  otherwyse,  by  lande  and  by  watir,  Eng.  Gilds,  424. 
OE.  trog,  a  boat  (B.T.).] 


TROW,  sb.''  Sc.  Also  written  trowe  and  in  form 
drow  S.  &  Ork.'  [trou.]  1.  A  fairy,  goblin ;  an  evil 
spirit  ;  see  below.     Cf.  troll,  sb.' 

Sli.I.  That  chain  .  .  .  was  wrought  by  .  .  .  the  drows,  Scott 
Pilate  (i8ai)  x  ;  The  Drows  or  Trows,  the  legitimate  successors 
of  the  northern  duergar  and  somewhat  allied  to  the  fairies,  reside, 
like  them,  in  the  interior  of  green  hills  and  caverns,  and  are  most 
powerful  at  midnight.  They  are  curious  artificers  in  iron,  as  well 
as  in  the  precious  metals,  and  are  sometimes  propitious  to  mortals 
but  more  frequently  capricious  and  malevolent,  ib.  note;  The 
demonology  of  these  islands,  according  to  its  more  modern  form, 
is  said  to  include  three  orders  of  spirits,  the  Fairies,  the  Trow, 
and  the  Trows.  .  .  Trows  are  described  as  gloomy  and  malignant, 
even  prone  to  injure  men.  .  .  There  are  two  classes.  Hill-trows 
and  Sea-trows.  .  .  It  is  an  article  of  the  vulgar  creed  that  they 
often  carry  off  children  (Jam.)  ;  It  wasgenerally  believed  that  steel 
instruments  and  silver  coins  possessed  wonderful  virtue  in  coun- 
teracting the  malevolence  of  witches  and  trows,  Spence  Flk-Lore 
(1899  laa.  Or.I.  (S.A.S.) ;  Trowies  canna  tak'  thoo,  Hushie  ba, 
lammie,  Fergusson  ^aiiii/fs  (1884)  168;  It  is  believed  by  those 
living  on  the  coast  that  the  trows  do  much  injury  to  fishermen, 
and  particularly  that  they  destroy  the  fishing-grounds  (Jam.)  ; 
S.  &  Ork.'     Kcb.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  183. 

Hence  (i)  Trowie,  adj.  elfish,  belonging  to  the  trolls; 
(2)  Trowiegloves,  sb.  pi.  sponges. 

(i)  Sh.I,  John,  while  crossing  the  Hill  of  Wormidale,  had  been 
taken  into  a  trowie  abode,  Speiice  Flk-Lore  (1899)  151  ;  She  would 
then  pretend  to  have  found  the  very  holes  which  the  trowy 
arrows  had  pierced,  Manson  Aim.  (1900)  12a;  S.  &  Ork.'  AfS. 
add.  (a)  Cai.  Sponges  are  found  upon  the  shore  in  great  plentj', 
shaped  like  a  man's  hand,  and  called  by  the  people  Trowie  gloves, 
Slalist.  Ace.  VII.  396  (Jam.). 
2.  The  devil ;  also  used  /ig.  as  a  term  of  compassion  in 
phr.  poor  trow. 

Sh.I.  Yon's  pairt  o'  Gibbie's  bottle,  puir  trow,  S/i.  News  (Feb. 
12,  1898) ;  Seemun,  pQr  trow,  wi  his  legs  in  a  bing,  Burgess 
Rasmie  (189a)  16  ;  S.Sc  Ork.' 

Hence  Trow  tak  tne,ye,  &c.,  phr.  the  devil  take  me,  you, 
&c.;  used  as  an  oath. 

Or.I.  She  may  refuse  me  this  time,  but  Trow  tak'  me  if  ever  she 
does't  again,  Vedder  Sketches  (183a)  17;  Some  irate  dame  may 
be  heard  exclaiming  'Trow  tak'  thee  I'  to  her  unmanageable 
children,  Fergusson  Rambles  (1884)  165;  S.  &  Ork.' 

TROW,  .■ib."  and  t/.'  Sc.  1.  sb.  A  short  fit  of  sickness. 
See  Drow,  sb.' 

Bnff.'  A  took  some  trow  i'  the  mornin',  an'  wizna  up  a'  daj". 

Hence  Trowie,  ailj.  sickly.  S.  &  Ork.'  2.  v.  To 
labour  under  a  slight  illness. 

Bnff.'  He  trowt  aboot  a  weentir  at  haim,  bit  he  took  a  place  i' 
the  spring. 

TROW,  v.^  and  sb.*  Sc.  1.  v.  To  roll  over  ;  to 
descend  by  rolling  or  whirling.     See  Troll,  ?'.' 

Lnk.  To  trow  down  a  hill  (Jam.).  Twd.  Buchan  JVeat/iir [iBgg) 
229.     Bwk.  (Jam.) 

2.  To  put  in  rotatory  motion  ;  to  cause  to  roll  or  spin. 
Lnk.  Row  me  and  trow  me  Once  more  on  the  plain.  Chapman, 

in  Edwards  Mod.  Sc.  Poets  (i88a)  4th  S.  71 ;  To  trow  a  half- 
penny (Jam.).     Slk.  {ib.) 

3.  To  toss  up  a  liquid  with  a  spoon  or  any  small  utensil. 
Bnff.'  A  plan  adopted  to  cool  a  warm  liquid.     Used  when  a 

person  is  dissatisfied  with  liquid  food  and  turns  it  up  and  down 
with  his  spoon. 

4.  A  brewing  term  :  to  season  a  cask  by  rinsing  it  with 
wort  before  being  used  ;  also  in  phr.  to  troiv  the  brnv- looms. 
Ags.  (Jam.)        5.  With  with :  to  nurse  with  care. 

Bnff.'  The  trowan  wee  that  aul'  thrawn  cankert  currack  o'  a 
carle  is  jest  bious. 
6.  sb.  A  continued  tossing  up  of  a  liauid  with  a  spoon 
or  other  small  utensil,    ib.        7.  Careful  nursing.    /*. 

TROW,  v.^  and  sb.^  Sc.  Lin.  Also  in  forms  tro  Lin. ; 
troo,  true  Abd.  [trii.]  1.  v.  To  play  truant ;  gen.  in 
phr.  to  trow  the  school. 

Cai.'  Abd.  You  troo  the  school !  That's  a  guid  ane,  Abd.  IVkly. 
Free  Press  (Oct.  la,  1901) ;  A  nickum  that  thinks  naething  o' 
truein'  the  skweel  ilka  ither  day,  Alexander  Ai)i  Flk.  (i88a   88. 

Hence  (i)  Trooie,  sb.  Abd.  (Jam.)  ;  (2)  Trower,  sb.  a 
truant.    Cai.'        2.  sb.  A  truant.    e.Lin.  (G.G.W.) 
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TROW,  v.*  Sc.  Nhb.  Lan.  Bdf.  Dev.  Also  in  f'oi-m 
troo  Sc.  1.  To  trust,  believe,  feel  sure  ;  to  think.  See 
Trew. 

Sc.  (.Jam.):  He  gars  him  e'en  trow  that  chalk  is  cheese,  Scott 
Antiquary  {i&i(>)  xxi.  S.  &  Ork.i  'Trow  wiz,' believe  us.  Frf. 
Watt  Sketches  (1880)  26.  Ayr.  The  Poets,  too,  a  venal  gang,  .  . 
Wad  gar  you  trow  ye  ne'er  do  wrang.  Burns  A  Dream  (1786)  | 
St.  2.  Lnk.  Your  warld  o'  love  withoot  the  wee  Bit  yellow  coin,  j 
I  troo  Is  but  a  thorny  wilderness,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  93. 
Rxb.  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  10.  Kcb.  An'  trow  the  laddie  isna 
blate,  Armstrong  Iitgleside  (1890)  38.  Nhb.  And  I  cannot  get  home 
to  My  Eppie,  I  trow,  Allan  Co//.  Tyneside  SHgs.{i&<)i)5.   ne.Lan.' 

2.  To  make  one  believe,  esp.  in  game. 
Sc.  I'm  only  trowing  you  (Jam.). 

3.  To  wonder. 

Bdf.  Batchelor  Anal.  Eiig.  Lang.  (1809)   146.     Dev.  Peepel 
should  practise  what  they  know ;  Or  where's  the  use  of  it,  I  trow  ? 
Peter  Pindar  Wks.  (1816)  IV.  182. 
TROW,  TROWAL,  see  Throw,  Troll,  t/.' 
TROW  AN,  TROWANCE,    see    Trone,   s6.^   Troon, 
Trounce,  v.' 

TROWEL,  sb.  Yks.  Also  in  forms  trawil ;  trewell 
w.Yks.^    A  truant ;  geyi.  used  in  phr.  to  play  trowel. 

w.Yks.  Ah'd  ta  houd  a  long  sweepin'-brush  e  ma  maath  for 
playin'  t'trawil,  like,  Pogmoor  Olm.  (1847)  6,  in  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl. 
(June  10,  1898) ;  w.Yks.^a" 

TROWEN,  TROWF,  TROWH,  TROWIN,  see  Troon, 
Trough,  Trone,  sb.^ 

TROWL,   V.     Sc.   (Jam.)     A   fishing   term :    to   draw 
gently  upwards  a  line  with  hooks  on  it,  stretched  across 
a  stream,  and  fastened  to  a  rod  at  each  side. 
TROWL,  TROWN,  see  Troll,  v.^'^,  Trone,  sb.^ 
TROWS(E,    TROWSE,    see    Trough,    Trouse,    sb., 
Trouss,  V. 

TROWTH,  sb.  and  int.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  written  trouth, 
and  in  form  troutha  Sc.       1.  sb.  Truth.     See  Troth. 

Sc.  (Jam.)     Abd.  Ye  ha'e  lost  trowth  gien  ye  ha'e  gain't  the 
warl',  Macdonald  Lossie  (1877)  iii.     Edb.  In  trowth  I  wadna  care 
Gin  ye  wad  lat's  ken  hoo  ye  fare,  McLaren  Chimla-Uig  (1881)  94. 
Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  71,  ed.  1876. 
2.  int.  Truly,  verily. 

Or.I.  Fergusson  Rambles  (1884)  162.  Cai.  Trowth,  ye're  ilka 
lass's  laddie,  M^'Lennan  Peas.  Z.i//(i87i)  1.  183.  Rnf.  M'Gilvray 
Poems  (ed.  1862)  115.  Ayr.  An'  trowth  my  rhymin  ware's  nae 
treasure,  Burns  Ep.  to  Maj.  Logan  (Oct.  30,  1786)  st.  14.  Rxb. 
Of  his  honesty,  trowth,  we  may  well  have  oor  doots,  Murray 
Hawick  Characters  (1901)  9.  Kcb.  Trowth,  Sirs!  Yae  look  at  the 
real  Gallawa  natives  wud  tell  ye  there  wus  nae  Eerish  aboot 
them.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  208.  Nbb.  Donaldson  Poems 
(1809^  80. 

TROXY,  adj.  Lei.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Frolicsome.     (Hall.) 

TROY,  sb.  Yks.  Chs.  Der.  Lin.  Also  in  form  trow 
Chs.'  s.Chs.'  [troi.]  A  steelyard  ;  a  pair  of  scales  ;  gen. 
used  in  pt.    Cf  trone,  sb.^ 

w.Yks. 2,  Chs.',s.Chs.',nw.Der.',n.Lin.i    sw.Lin.' A  pair  of  troys. 
TROY-FAIR,  sb.     Som.     Used  to  describe  a  time   of 
household  confusion.    N.  Gr'  Q.  (1870)  4th  S.  vi.  300.     Cf. 
troy-town,  2. 
TROYNE,si!>.     Der.'nw.Der.'     [troin.]     A  water-pipe. 
TROYT,  sb.     Obs.     n.Sc.  (Jam.)     An  inactive  person. 
'  A  nasty  troyt,'  one  %vho  is  both  dirty  and  indolent. 
TROYTLE,  see  Troitle. 

TROY-TOWN,  sb.  w.Cy.  Dor.  Dev.  Cor.  1.  A  maze; 
a  labyrinth  of  streets. 

Dor.  A  maze  formerly  cut  in  turf  on  the  downs,  &c.  There  is 
a  hamlet  called  Troy  Town  three  miles  from  Dorchester,  but  no 
maze  remaining  (H.J.M.).  Cor.'  I  lost  my  way;  'twas  a  regular 
Troy  town  ;  Cor.^  Like  Troy-town. 

2.  A  state  of  confusion  or  disorder ;  a  litter.  Cf.  troy-fair, 
w  Cy.  If  a  nurse,  on  returning  after  a  short  absence  from  the 
nursery,  found  the  children  'hay-making,*  and  uproarious,  she 
would  say,  '  Why,  here's  Troy  Town  all  over  again  ! '  or  '  You're 
making  Troy  Town  of  it!'  (G.E.D.)  s.Dev.  A  room  with  its 
furniture  disarranged  is  said  to  be  •  like  Troy  Town,"  N.  (f  O. 
(1870)  4th  S.  vi.  401.  Cor.i  She  had  quite  a  Troy  town  round 
her  ;  Cor.«  e  Cor.  N.  &  Q.  (1870)  4th  S.  vi.  401. 
TRUAN,  see  Troon. 


TRUANT,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  [tnl'ant.]  1.  sb.  In  phr. 
to  take  truant's  play,  to  play  the  truant ;  to  shirk  school. 

Lth.  Twa  toun  bairns  took  truant's  play.  An'  to  the  hills  drew 
near,  Ballantine  Poems  (.1856)  183. 
2.  V.  To  play  the  truant. 

Abd.  A  pang  of  resentful  fear  at  my  heart  lest  my  truanting  had 
been  discovered,  Cobban  Angel  (1898)  2. 

TRUB,  sb.^  Yks.  [trub.]  Carbonaceous  shale  ;  a 
heavy  lump  or  nodule,  of  an  unconsumable  nature,  often 
found  among  coal.     See  Drub,  sb} 

w.Yks.  Geol.  Siirv.  Veii.  Sect.  Sheet  43 ;  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl. 
(June  24,  1899). 

TRUB,  sb.'^  Som.  Dev.  [troeb.]  1.  A  slut,  sloven  ; 
a  wanton;  an  opprobrious  term  applied  to  a  woman. 

w.Som.'  Rare.     Dev.'  The  very  daps  of  her  mother— another 
such  a  haggagen,  maundering,  hawk-a  niouth'd  trub,  7.     n.Dev. 
Andra  wou'd  ha'  had  a  trub  in  tha,  Exm.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  104. 
2.  Obs.  A  dirty  man.   n.Di^v.  Horae  Subsecivae{x'ii'!)^^'i. 

TRUB,  adj.     Shr.'     [treb.]     Neat,  tidy,  trim. 

'Is  mother  wuz  a  mighty  tidy  OOman — 'er  al  ays  looked  so  clane 
an'  trub. 

TRUBAGULLY,  sb.  Obs.  Som.  A  short,  dirty, 
ragged  fellow,  accustomed  to  perform  the  most  menial 
offices.    Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825).    Cf.  trub,  sb.'^ 

TRUCE,  sb.^  and  v.  Obs.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  written 
truse  Per.        \.  sb.  A  herald  or  messenger  of  peace. 

Qco.  I  am  a  truce,  lady!  Harrington  Sketches  (1830)  I.  ii. 
2.  V.   Fig.  To  keep  quiet,  hush  up  ;  to  settle. 

Per,  O  Tom,  since  ye  are  best  acquaint  With  th'  Captain  and 
the  Laird  of  Grant,  I  pray  truse  up  what  we  have  here,  Smith 
Poems  (1714)  3,  ed.  1853. 

TRUCE,  S6.2    s.Wor.    [trus.]    A  trowel.    (H.K.) 

TRUCE,  see  Trouss,  v. 

TRUCK,  s/'.'  Sh.L  [trek.]  The  surface  of  the  best 
pasture-land  peeled  off  for  the  purpose  of  making  compost 
manure.     S.  &  Ork.' 

TRUCK,  t'.'  and  sb.'^  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng. 
Aus.  and  Amer.  Also  in  form  thruck  e.Yks.'  [truk, 
trBk.]  1.  V.  To  exchange,  deal,  barter  ;  to  traffic,  have 
business  or  dealings  with.     Also  xistd/ig. 

Sc.  My  cousin  Rachel  is  not  nice  on't,  when  she  trucks  up  with 
this  'Jure  divino,'  Pitcairn  Assembly  (1766)  11.  Per.  Monteath 
Dunblane  (1835)  55,  ed.  1887.  Lnk.  For  ane  wha  wad  incline  to 
truck  In  frien'ly  page,  Watson  Poems  (i853~i  99.  Ir.  The  fair 
went  on  quietly  enough  at  first  as  to  buying,  selling,  and  trucking 
of  cows,  Barrington  Sketches  (1830)  III.  xviii.  w.Yks.  Fer 
poppin  an  truckin  he  ne'er  hed  his  match,  Eccles  Sngs.  (1862) 
131.  Lan.  I  should  mind  whoa  I  trucked  with,  Brierlev  Cast 
upon  World  {1B86)  195.  Chs.'  He  conna  sell  th'  tit ;  he'll  have  to 
truck  wi'  somebody  to  get  beawt  it.  Der.^,  nw.Der.'  Glo.'  To 
truck  and  trade.     Ess.  (J.M.) 

2.  sb.    Exchange  ;  business,  trade. 

Per.  In  course  of  her  truck  with  the  wives  of  Bithergirse, 
Monteath  Dunblane  (1835)  86.  ed.  1887.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan. 
I  set  off  into  th'  market  to  look  after  mi  truck,  Waugh  Hermit 
Cobbler  (1876)  16  ;  Lan.'  Lon.  There's  Paddy  in  the  truck  too  ; 
he  makes  a  good  thing,  Mayiiew  Land.  Labour  (1851)  I.  417. 
Dev.  For  30  yards  Canvas  at  12''  a  yard,  for  w'^*'  I  set  nothing  bee 
[?  because]  taken  in  a  truck,  Brushfield  Z)(rtJT  (1631-43)  16,  ed.  190 1. 

3.  Fig.  Value,  store. 

w.Yks.  But  Aw  ha'  noa  lambs  ;  Aw  nivver  set  mich  truck  o' 
yowes,  ther  ower  kittle  cattle  for  my  brass,  Leeds  Merc.  Siip/'l. 
(June  II,  1892). 

4.  Intercourse,  dealings,  communication,  esp.  in  phr.  to 
have  no  truck  ivith. 

Cum.  (J.D.)  Wni.  The  sturdy  old  minister  .  .  .  would  have  no 
truck  with  a  man  who  was  always  in  liquor,  Oli.ivant  Owd  Bob 
(ed.  1900)  28.  e.Yks.'  We'll  he  ni  mare  thruck  wl  you? 
w.Yks.*,  Lan.',  ra.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  They  were'n  cooartin'  at  one 
toime,  bu'  hoo'll  ha'  no  truck  wi'  him  neaw.  I. Ma.  That's  all  the 
truck  a  Christian  church  has  got  with  it,  Caine  Man.xman  1  1894) 
pt.  in.  xviii  ;  Terrible  truck  betwix  them  too,  Brown  >'<(/•(;;.■ 
1^1881)  166,  ed.  1889.  s.Chs.'  s.Stf.  You  oughtn't  to  have  had 
any  truck  with  them  rough  lads,  Murray  John  Vale  (1890)  ii. 
nw.Der.',  s.Not.  (J.P.K.),  Lin.l,  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.),  War.^a,  Shr.', 
Oxf.  (G.G.)  Suf.  A  man  who  has  left  oK  courting  a  girl,  says 
that  he  has  '  no  more  truck  along  o'  har,'  A'.  6-  Q.  (1866)  3rd  S. 
ix.  400.     Hmp.i,  LW.',  Som.  (J.S.F.S.;     Dev.  I  never  had  much 
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truck  with 'em,  Mortimer  Tales  Moors  {\Zg^\  125.  Cor,  I  don't 
wish  no  truck  wi'  monkeys,  I.f.f.  Paul  Camh  (1898)  92.  [Aus. 
Don't  you  have  no  more  truck  with  them  boats,  miss,  Boldrewood 
Colon.  Re/ornier  (i8go  I  III.  xxix.  Amer.  Anybody  that's  had  truck 
'long  on  'em  kin  sec  that  the  fust  send-off,  Cent.  Mag.  (Sept. 
1902)  703.] 
5.  Odds  and  ends,  rubbish,  trash.   Also  uscdyJp'.  of  people. 

S.  &  Ork.'  Cum.  Ah  want  nin  o'  that  swort  o  truck  licrc 
(J.D.).  w.Yks.  Aw'm  baan  to  get  shut  o'  sicli  truck  as  that  as 
sooin  as  Aw  can,  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  {1894  34.  Lan.  She's  too 
much  of  a  ladyto  concern  herself  about  such  truck,  Clehg  Dat'iifs 
Loom  (1894)  44;  Thornber  NisI.  Blackpool  (1837)  iii.  Chs.' 
Th'  sale  begun  at  one  o'clock,  but  they'll  ony  be  sellin  truck  for 
an  hour  or  so.  e.An.'  Suf.'  A  field  full  of  docks,  &c,  would  be 
said  to  be  ■  full  'a  truck.'  Ess.',  Sur.'  Sns.'  There's  too  mtich 
truck  about  the  floor  for  the  house  ever  to  look  tidy.  Dev.  Whot 
truck  be  yu  telling  up  now  ?  Hewett  Peas.  S/>.  (1892^.  nw.Dev.', 
Cor. 2 

Hence  Truckey,  adj.  applied  to  anything  common  or 
inferior.  Cor.  ;V.  &^  O.  (1866)  3rd  S.  ix.  400.  6.  />/. 
Smuts  or  bad  grains  among  corn.  w.Yks.  ThouesbyZc/'/. 
(1703I  :  w.Yks.''        7.  Wicked  language.    n.Cy.  (Hall.) 

TRUCK,  J'.'  n.Cy.  Der.  Lei.  Also  in  form  trook  Lei.' 
[truk.]        1.  To  diminish,  abate. 

n.Cy.  A  cow  is  said  to  truck  when  her  milk  fails,  Grose  (1790^ 
MS.  add.  (P.)     Der.'  '  To  truck  the  cow  of  her  milk,'  to  cause  it 
lo  diminish  ;  or,  '  the  cow  trucks,' abates  of  her  milk.  Obs.;  Der.', 
nw.Der.' 
2.  To  give  in,  give  away,  '  knuckle  under' ;  to  truckle. 

Lei.'  A's  bin  ill  of  a  good  bit,  but  a  nivvertrooked  till  Thoosday. 

[1.  Cp.  NuUe  we  f)e  trukien,  Lajamon  (c.  1205)  4363.] 

TRUCK,  i^,'     Sh.L     [tr^k.]     To  trample,  tread  down. 

Iwa  o'  your  young  quaiks  is  laid  doon  da  hill  daeks,  an'  dey're 
truckit  an'  laid  doon  da  best  rig  o'  Scots  aits  perteenin'  me,  Sh. 
News  (Sept.  4,  1897';  S.  8t  Ork.' 

[Cp.  Dan.  Iiykhc,  to  press,  squeeze  (Larsen).] 

TRUCK,  see  Track,  i;.',  Trug(g. 

TRU CK AMUCK,  5(!>.  Dev.  Dor.  Also  in  form  truckley- 
mux  Dev.  [tr^'kamBk.]  1.  A  kind  of  trolly  for  carrying 
timber  and  other  heavy  weights. 

Dev.  Us  raus'  have  the  truck-a-muck  to  bring  the  granite  from 
the  yard.  Reports  Provinc.  (1889'.     Cor.  Cor.  Mag.  (Aug.  1898). 
2.  A  farm-cart ;  a  shabby  carriage. 

Dev.  The  squire  drove  through  the  village  in  a  ram-shackle 
truckley-mux, /^f/^oj/s  P/owHC.  (1887)  18. 

TRUCKER,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  trukker  Sh.L 
[trBkar.]  1.  A  term  of  contempt,  implying  that  the 
person  so  named  has  done  something  ofl'ensive  ;  a  deceit- 
iul  person.    Cf.  trooker. 

Sc.  Often  applied  to  a  female  in  contempt,  as  equivalent  to  a 
'worthless  hussy '  (Jam.,  s.v.  Trukier).     Sh.I.  Kist,  ye  impitant 
trukker!  S/i.  News  {tiov.  13,  1897). 
2.  A  waggish  or  tricky  person.    Rxb.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Trukier.) 

TRUCKERY,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Miscellaneous  articles; 
crockery. 

GalL  Causing  sic  an  erruction,  Ovvrewhelming  the  truckery  a' 
wi'  destruction  ;  The  teacups  in  air  were  like  pearies  a'  turning, 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  305,  ed.  1876. 

TRUCKLE,  sb.'  Obs.  or  obsol.  N.L'  Wxf.'  A  small 
car,  in  common  use  before  the  introduction  of  the  present 
farm-carts.     Cf  truckaniuck. 

TRUCKLE,  V.  and  sb.^  Sc.  Hrf.  Brks.  Ken.  Wil.  Som. 
Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  truckul  Dev.  [trB'kl.]  1.  v. 
To  trundle,  roll.     Also  Jiff,  to  move  on,  go  off. 

Hrf.  Bound  Provinc.  (i876\  Wil.',  Dor.'  Som.  Jennings 
Obs.  Dial.  w.Eiig.  ,1825.  w.Soni.'  Nif  you  put  thick  stone  gwain 
he'll  truckly  all  the  way  down  gin  he  com'th  to  the  sea.  Dev. 
Thay  truckl'd  en  roun  like  a  big  caddy  bal,  N.  Hogg  PocI.  LcII. 
(ed.  1865)  ao  ;  Dev,'  The  tother  yenning  and  truckling  stones 
artcr  en,  39.     Cor.'^ 

Hence  Truckle-muxen,  sb.,Jig.  a  dirty  drab  or  slattern. 

s.Wil.  Get  on  in  there  out  of  the  dirt,  Nellie,  or  thy  fathcr'll 
wonder  whose  little  truckle-muxen  'tis  rinnin'  about  house 
(G.E.D.). 

2.  To  twirl ;  to  cause  to  spin  round,  esp.  in  phr.  to  truckle 
the  trencher,  a  children's  game. 

Dor.  'Truckle  the  trencher'  used  to  be  a  standard  game  for 
winter  evenings.     A  circle  was  formed,  and  each  one  was  seated 


on  the  lloor,  every  player  taking  the  name  of  a  (lower,  Flk-Lort 
Jrii.  VII.  238,  in  GoHME  Games  (iSgSi  II.  313.     w.Som.' 

3.  sb.  A  castor  or  small  wheel;  anj'thingthatcan be  rolled. 
Ken,',  Wil,'     Som,  A  globular  or  circular  piece  of  wood  or  iron, 

placed  under  another  body,  in  order  to  move  it  readily  from  place 
to  place,  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  iv.Eiig.  (1825:.  w.Soia,'  The  very 
chairs  'ad  a-got  truckles  lo  'em.     Dev.',  Cor.' 

Hence  Truckle-bed,  sb.  (1)  a  low  bedstead  on  castors; 
also  called  Truckle;  (aiyijt^'.an  underling  orlow-bred  person, 

i  I )  Abd.  In  a  wee  truckle  filled  wi'  fusionless  slrae,  Anderson 
Rhymes  (1867)  143.  Brks,',  Ken.'  Som,  Jennings  Obs.  Dial. 
w. Eitg.  (\825\  w.Som.'  (2)  Ken.  Yecs,  ya  shall  pay,  ye  truckle- 
bed,  Ya  bufile-headed  ass,  Masters  Dick  and  Sal  (c.  iSaTj  st.  81 ; 
Ken.' 

4,  pi.  Phr,  to  play  truckles,  to  roll  anything,  such  as  a 
reel,  top  of  a  canister,  &c.,  backwards  and  forwards  from 
one  player  to  another.  Wil.'  5.  A  small,  barrel-shaped 
cheese,  resembling  a  Stilton  in  shape,  and  weighing  about 
6  or  8  lb.     Also  in  coinp.  Truckle-cheese. 

Wil.  Brand  J'op.  Aiiliq.  (ed.  1813)  I.  55  ;  Wil.'  Som.  She  had 
picked  a  double-handful  of  cowslips  as  big  as  a  truckle  cheese, 
Raymond  Good  Souls  (^igoi)  62.  w.Som,'  Dev.  The  cheese  is  a 
nice  piece  of  truckles  made  in  this  parish,  Mortimer  Tales  Moors 
(1895)  14. 

6.  //.  Sheep's  droppings.    Cf.  trestles,  treddle. 

Wil.'  n.Wil.  Swip  up  them  ships'  truckles  E.H.G.).  Som. 
(W.F.R.) 

HenceTrucklepoultice,apoulticc  made  of  sheep's  dung. 

Som.  I've  put  un  on  a  truckle-poultice  :  — there  be  a  deal  o' 
virtue  in  em,  you  see  how  many  yerbs  ship  do  feed  on  (W.F.R.  . 

7.  A  large  vat  or  cooler.  Hrf  Bound  Provinc.  (1876). 
Cf.  trendle. 

TRUCKLER,  sb.  Cor,  [trBklafr),]  A  smuggler,  esp. 
in  phr.  cullers  and  trucklers,  an  old  Cornish  boys'  game. 
w.Cor.  (M.A.C) 

TRUCKLY-MUX,  sec  Truckaniuck. 

TRUCKS,  si!'. />/.  Hmp.  Wil.  Som.  [treks.]  A  truck 
or  handcart ;  also  in  phr.  a  pair  0/ trucks. 

Hmp.  A  truck  used  for  carrying  baggage  is  called  a  '  pair  01 
trucks,' or  simply  '  the  trucks '(H. CM. B.).  Wil.  (G.E.D.)  Som, 
Sweetman  lViitcanton  Gl.  (1885). 

TRUDDER,.s*.    Sc.    [trBdar.]      1.  Lumber, trumpery, 

Abd.  (Jam.")  ;  There  was  naething  but  a  lot  o'  oria  trudder  sold 
at  the  roup  iG.W.). 
2.  Confusion.         Abd.  She's  aye  in  a  trudder  (G.W.). 

TRUDDLE,  see  Treddle. 

TRUDGE,  s6.  Der.'nw.Der.'  [trudg.]  A  hard  worker  ; 
a  'drudge.' 

TRUDGE,  V.    Cum,  Lan,  Glo.  Ess,    [trudg,  trBdg.] 
1.  To  walk,  esp.  to  walk  briskly. 

ni.Lan,'  Ess.  All  declared,  for  Tiptree,  it  Was  high  time  to  be 
trudgin',  Clark  /.  Noakes  (1839)  st.  80  ;  Ess,' 

Hence  Trudgin',  sb.  in  phr,  leyl  trudgin',  applied  to  a 
little  boy  following  some  one.  Cum,'  *  2.  trans.  To 
carry  away. 

Glo.  When  I  tuck  up  my  turmut  hower  And  trudged  it  far  away, 
Sitg.  in  GiBBS  Colswold  Vill.  (ed.  1899")  97. 

TRUDGE-BACK,  i(!i.  n.Sc.  (Jam'.)  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]    A  hump-back. 

TRUDGET,  ii.'  Lth.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]  In  phr.  to  dread  trudget  0/ one,  to  suspect 
one  of  some  mischief  or  of  plaj'ing  some  trick. 

TRUDGET,  sb.'^  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to 
our  correspondents.]  A  paste,  made  of  barley-meal  and 
water,  used  by  tinkers  for  preventing  a  newly-soldered 
vessel  from  leaking. 

TRUE,  adj.  and  v.  Sc,  Irel.  Cum.  Yks.  War.  Brks.  Hrt. 
Ken.  Alsoinform  thrue  Irel.  [tru,triu.]  1.  adj.  In  comb. 
True  blue,  (a)  a  term  applied  to  rigid  Presbyterians; 
also  used  allrib.;  (b)  a  certain  stage  of  initiation  in  the 
Orange  system  ;  {2)  —  brother,  a  full  brother,  born  of 
the  same  parents;  (3)  —  love,  (4)  —  love's  knot,  the  herb 
Paris,  Paris  quadrifolia. 

(i,  a)  Sc.  Still  occas.  used.  '  A  sample  of  True-blue  Presbyterian 
Loyalty '(Jam.)  ;  Blue  was  the  favourite  colour  of  the  covenanters, 
hence  the  vulgar  phr.  of  a  true  blue  whig,  Scott  Minstrelsy  (ed.  1803) 
III.  224  (i'4,);  (A.W.)   Ayr.  In  the  teeth  they  dar'd  our  whigs  And 
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covenant  true  blues,  man,  Burns  Sheriff-muir,  st.  3.  (6)  Ir.  I  am 
a  true  blue,  sir— a  purple  man,  Cakleton  Traits  Pens.  (ed.  1843^ 
I.  399.  {2)  Mun.  His  ■true-brother'— that  is,  being  interpreted, 
son  of  the  same  father  and  mother,  Barry  IVicard's  Kiwi  (1901 
51.  (3)  Dmf.  That  curious  plant,  '  Oneberry,'  or  '  Herb  Paris,' 
or  'True  Love,'  was  growing  profusely  around.  .  .  The  leaves  ol 
'  Herb  Paris'  have  much  the  appearance  of  a  true-love-knot,  and 
from  this  fact  the  plant  has  obtained  its  popular  name,  Wallace 
Schoolmaster  (1899)  163.  War.^  Brks.  DruceF/oiyi  (1897)  496. 
Hrt.  (B.  &  H.)    (4)  Cum.  (B.  &  H.)    w.Yks.  Lees  Flora  (1888)  441. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  (o  Speak  true,  obs.,  to  tell  the  truth  ;  (2)  true 
ybr_)'OK  or >■£■,  quite  true ;  a  term  of  assent. 

(i)  Fif.  Poor  Paul  Craw,  for  speakin'  true,  Was  brunt  wi' 
brass-ba'  in  his  mou',  Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  72.  (2)  Ir.  They 
would  not,  thrue  for  you.  Barlow  Shamrock  (1901)  63.  s.Ir. 
Croker  Leg.  (1862)  237. 

3.  V.  To  make  accurate.    Also  with  up. 

Ken.  The  wheel  is  uneven,  we  shall  have  to  true  it.  It  wants 
truing  up  (D.W.L.). 

TRU(E,  TRUE,  see  Trew,  Trow,  v.^ 

TRUELINS,  adv.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  truliiis 
and  in  form  trtilines.  Truly,  indeed.  Also  used  as  sb. 
in  phr.  my  trulins. 

Sc.  My  trulines,  gin  they  had  to  hurkle  down  on  a  heap  o' 
haver  straw,  Blackw.  Mag.  (Nov.  1820')  154  (Jam.).  Ags.  (ib.'i 
Frf.  Trulins  fou'k  afore  they  leap  shou'd  look,  Morison  Poems 
(1790")  127.     Lth.,  Dmf.  (Jam.) 

TRUEN,  TRUET,  TRUEY,  see  Trone,  sb.^,  Trewet, 
Trooy. 

TRUFF,  sb.^  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  [trisf.]  A  trout,  esp. 
a  grilse  or  salmon  trout  of  the  first  year. 

w.Som.'  Rare.  Dev.  They've  a-catch't  a  little  trufi"  's  niornin' 
but  nothin'  else,  Reports  Proviiic.  (1883)  95.  s.Dev.  '  He  s'ealthj-'s 
a  truff.'  A  very  common  saying  applied  to  an  elderly  person  in 
strong,  robust  health,  Elworthy  IVd.  B*.  (1888  .  Cor.i  As  fat  as 
a  truflf;  Cor.= 

TRUFF,  sb.'^  Sc.  n.Cy.  I  trtsf.]  A  dial,  form  of '  turf  ; 
a  sod,  soft  peat,  esp.  a  turf  or  sod  used  for  fuel.  Also 
usedy?^. 

Sc.  A  green  guse  that  can  grow  fat  upon  a  green  truff,  Mago- 
pica  (ed.  1836)  25.  ne.Sc.  Be  brunt  like  a  peat  or  a  trull  for  iver 
and  iver,  Gordon  Notihzvard  Ho,  73.  Bnff.'  Abd.  There's  trufl's 
aneuch  al  the  barn  gate  To  reist  a'  the  fires  till  simmer,  Murray 
Haiiuwith  (1900)  5.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  329,  ed. 
1876.     n.Cy.  Boriler  Gl.  (Coll.  L.L.B.) 

TRUFF,  V.     Sc.  Irel.     [trsf.]     To  steal :  to  pilfer. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  Be  sure  to  truff  his  pocket-book,  Ramsay 
Poems  (1721)  35.  Edb.  I've  truf'd  you  a  ladies  shirt  from  the 
hedge,  Pennecuik //f/icoii  (1720)  66.  N.I.'  Ant.  A',  dr"  Q.  (1886) 
7th  S.  i.  257.     S.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  (1890). 

Hence  truff  the  ducks,  phr.  a  term  applied  to  tramps  and 
beggars.     N.I.i     Ant.  A'.  &=  O.  ib. 

TRUFF,  see  Through,  prep..  Trough. 

TRUFFLE-CHEESE,  sb.  Hmp.'  The  best  cheese. 
See  Rammel,  si.' 

TRUG,  sb.  Hmp.  [trBg.]  A  trull  ;  a  low  female 
companion. 

A  soldier's  trug(J.R.W.);  Hmp.*   [DekkerBWotom  (1608)  149.] 

TRUG,  V.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  [trBg.l  To  trudge;  to 
haul  or  carry  with  difficulty;  to  struggle  on.  Also  with 
along.     Cf.  drug,  v. 

w.Som.i  'Twas  so  much  as  ever  her  could  trug  along  way — i.e. 
her  load  was  as  great  as  she  could  struggle  along  with.  Dev. 
Reports  Provinc.  (1884)  34.     Cor.'^ 

TRUG(G,  sb.  Lakel.  Yks.  Hrf.  Oxf.  Ken.  Sur.  Sus. 
Also  in  form  truck  Oxf.  Ken.  [trug,  trsg.]  1.  Obs. 
An  oblong  wooden  trough  or  tray  for  milk  ;  a  milking- 
pail.  w.Yks.  (G.R.),  Ken.  (K.)  Sus.  Ray  (1691).  2.  A 
wooden  box  with  side-handles,  used  for  carrying  coal, 
peat,  &c. ;  a  coal-box  or  scuttle.  Cum.'*  Hence  Trugful, 
sb.  an  assortment  of  anything.  Lakel.^  3.  A  wooden 
basket,  used  for  carrying  fruit,  vegetables,  &c. ;  see  below. 
Also  in  comp.  Trug-basket. 

Oxf.i  MS.  add.  Ken.  (H.W.E.)  ;  Ken.>  A  kind  of  basket,  much 
used  by  gardeners  and  others;  formedof  thin  slivers  of  wood,  with 
a  fixed  handle  in  the  middle,  somewhat  like  the  handle  of  a  bucket, 
and  with  studs  at  the  bottom  to  keep  it  steady.     Sur.',  Sus.'* 


4.  A  measure  of  wheat,  of  which  three  go  to  make  up 
two  bushels.  Hence  Trug-corn  or  -wheat,  sb.  a  measure 
of  wheat  allowed  to  a  clergyman  officiating  at  some 
chapels  of  ease  in  Leominster. 

Hrf.  There  is  in  the  parish  of  Leominster,  a  payment  of  the 
nature  of  tithe,  which  is  known  as  trug-wheat.  A'.  &  O.  (1866)  3rd 
S.  X.  415  ;  Trug  or  Trug-corn.  '  Tres  Trug  frumenti  vel  avenac 
faciunt  2  bushels  infra  Prebendam  de  Hunderton  in  Ecclesia  Heref.' 
.  .  .  At  Lempster  (Leominster)  at  this  day,  the  vicar  has  trug- 
corn  allowed  him  for  officiating  at  some  chapels  of  ease  (as  Stoke 
and  Docklow)  within  that  parish.  Blount  Law  Dictionary  (1717) 
m  N.ti-  Q.  { 1866)  3rd  S.  X.  415  ;  (,K.) 
[1.  Cp.  Dan.  trug,  a  trough  (Larsen).] 
TRUGGEL,  sb.  Sh.L  [trB-gL]  A  small  trough  or 
wooden  vessel.    See  Trug(g,  1. 

The   pig's    box    is    in    Aithsting    called   '  de    grice    truggcl.' 
'Truggel '  signifies  orig.  a  small  trough,  and  is  in  Aithsting  also 
applied  to  a  vessel  for  holding  liver-oil,  Jakobsen  Dial.  [iSg-j)  34. 
TRUGGS,  sb.     Cai.'     [trBgz.]     A  lazy  workman,  used 
chiefly  as  a  nickname. 
TRUGS,  TRUI,  TRUINT,  see  Trogs,  Trooy,  Troon. 
TRULE,  see  Troll,  v.' 

TRULL,  sb.'  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Also  in 
forms  thruU  n.Yks. ;  truyll  Sh.I.  [trul,  trBl.]  1.  A 
dirty,  untidy  person  ;  a  slattern,  sloven,  esp.  a  dirty, 
untidy  woman.     Cf.  troll,  sb.'' 

Sh.I.  An  untidy  person  is  called  a  truyll,  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897) 
48.     Bn£f.>,  Nhb.  (R.O.H.)     n.Yks.  She's  a  mucky  thrull  (T.S.). 
n.Lan.'     s.Chs.'  Hoo's  a  nasty  trull.     nw.Der.' 
Hence  Trully,  sb.  a  dowdy  woman.    s.Chs.' 
2.  A  foolish  or  silly  person.     Ayr.  (Jam.) 
TRULL,  sb.^    Obs.    n.Yks.=    The  mattress,  as  a  layer 
for  the  feather-bed. 

TRULL,  TRULLIBOBS,  see  Troll,  v.\  Trollibobs. 
TRULLION,  a6.'     Sc.     [trB-lisn.]        1.  A   low,   base, 
dirty  fellow.     Mackay.        2.  A  foolish  or  silly  person. 
Ayr.  (Jam.)     See  Trull,  sb.'^  2. 
TRULLION,  aA.2    Obs.    Rxb.  (Jam.)    A  sort  of  crupper. 
TRULL  YET,  r7fl>.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  trulshket.  Sulky 
and  untidy  ;  see  below. 

'  Trullyet '  and  'trulshket'  orig.  mean  '  trowy-like.'  .  .  As  the 
trows  were  always  supposed  to  be  both  sulky  and  untidy  beings, 
the  words  'trullyet'  and  'trulshket'  have  acquired  both  these 
meanings,  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  40  ;  ib.  38. 

TRULY,   adj.  and   sb.     Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.     Also  written 
trooly  Yks. ;    trulie   Sc.   (Jam.)  ;    and   in   form   threwly 
e.Yks.     [triiii,  triu'li.]        1.  adj.  True,  not  fictitious. 
n.Sc.  A  trulie  story  (Ja:\i.). 

2.  sb.  In  phr.  iity  truly  or  by  my  truly,  a  mild  oath  or 
expletive :  trulj',  indeed,  upon  my  word  or  honour. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.  It's  bj-  maw  truly  quite  a  byson,  Wilson  Pit- 
man's Pay  (1843)  47.  n.Yks.  (T.S.)  e.Yks.  By  mah  threwly,  sor, 
he  was  efter  ma  mooan,  an  neean,  an  neet,  Holderness  Spec.  Dial. 
7,  in  Leeds  Merc.  Sitppl.  (July  24,  1899).     w.Yks.  (C.C.R.) 

TRULYA,  sb.  and  adj.     Sh.I.     Also  in  forms  troilya, 
trulla-,  trullia.    1.  sb.   A  fairy,  a  '  troll'  or  'trow.'     [Coll. 
L.L.B.),  S.  &  Ork.'     Hence   Trullascud,  sb.  a   witch,  a 
witch-like  woman.    (A.W.),  S.  &  Ork.'        ^.  adj.   Sickly; 
'  bewitched.'     S.  &  Ork.'     See  Trowie,  s.v.  Trow,  sb.'^  1. 
TRUM,  see  Thrum,  sA.',  Trim,  sb.* 
TRUMMELL,  sb.    }  Obs.    Chs.^    A  large,  clumsy  lump 
of  a  fellow. 
TRUMBILES,  sb.pl.    Yks.    Means,  wherewithal. 
w.Yks.    'E'd    kill   hissen    [with    drink],   only    he    hadn't    the 
trummles  (F.P.T.). 

TRUMP,  sA.'  and  f.'  Sc.  Irel.  Also  in  form  trumph 
Uls.     [trBnip.]        1.  sb.   A  jews'-harp. 

Sc.  Gloomin'  at  a'  body  like  a  sow  playin'  on  a  trump,  Roy 
Horseman's  IVd.  (1895)  viii.  Cai.'  Bnff.  Gordon  Chron.  Keilli 
(1880)  29.  Arg.  I'm  no  great  musicianer  myself,  though  I  have 
tried  the  trump,  Munro  Doom  Castle  {igoi)  167.  Gall.  Nichol- 
son Poet.  IVks.  (1814)  57,  ed.  1897.  N.I.i,  Uls.  1  M.B.-S.)  Qco. 
Also  played  the  trump,  or  Jews'-harp,  Harrington  Sketches 
(1830)  I.  iv. 

2.  Phr.  the  tongue  of  the  trump,  fig.  the  leader,  principal 
person  or  chief     See  Tongue,  1  (14). 

Sc.  Conceity  bodies,  that  bizz,  and  fizz,  and  spit  fire  like  a  pery, 
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in  spite  and  vexation,  whenever  they  are  no  made  the  tung  o'  the 
trump,  Sc.  /fnggis,  155. 

3.  V.  To  play  on  the  jews'-harp. 

Arg.  The  sound  of  piping  and  trumping  and  laughijig,  Mlnro 
J.  SplcniliJ  ,  1898)  275. 

TRUMP,  .-h?  w.Yks.^  [trump.]  A  common  spring 
knife  of  any  kind. 

TRUMP,  z'.=  Sh.I.  [trBmp.]  To  fling,  as  a  horse ;  to 
kick.     S.  &  Ork.' 

TRUMP,  i'.3  Obsol.  Sc.  n.Cy.  To  lie  ;  to  boast.  n.Cy. 
(Hall.)     Hence  Trumper,  si.  a  traitor ;  a  deceiver. 

Edb.  The  man  was  suspected  by  him  of  having  dealings  with  the 
other  party  ;  howbeit  when  that  trumper  was  gone  .  .  .  Leding- 
lon  turned  to  Grange,  Beatty  S«>War  (1897)  420. 

[Fr.  tromper,  to  cousen,  deceive  (Cotgr.).] 

TRUMP-ABOUT,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  A  game  at  cards. 
Cf.  trumph. 

Abd.  Trump-about  gade  on  as  snack  As  we'd  been  lairds, 
Be.mtie  Parings  '1801)  22,  ed.  1873. 

TRUMPERY,  rrrt>,and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Hrt.Wil.  Dor. 
Soni.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  thrumpery  Don. ;  thrumphry 
N.I.';  truniphery  Abd.;  trumpliy  Ayr.  [tru'mpari, 
trEmpari.J  1.   adj.    Worthless,    insignificant;     silly, 

capricious,  used  esp.  of  persons. 

Dor.  Be  dazed  if  I  believe  in  sucli  trumpery  behaviour  "f  the 
folks  in  the  sky.  Hardy  Two  on  Tower  (1882I  i.  Soni.  If  j'ou  be 
zo  love-struck  wi'  a  trumpery  maid  not  wo'th  lier  zalt,  Raymond 
Good  Souls  (190 1 1  72. 

2.  .^'b.  Rubbish,  trash  ;  broken  furniture. 

N.I.'  Don.  Clear  out  o*  this  ycrsclf  an'^-cr  thrumpery  in  double 
quick  time,  Macmanus  Z3o«/ 0/ A'onr/ ( 1 89B 1  66,    n.Yks.'',  w.Soin.' 

3.  A  worthless  sort  of  person ;  a  pretentious  or  dis- 
reputable woman. 

Ayr.  That  misleart  Irumphy  your  wife,  Galt  Entail  (1823) 
l.Nxiv.     n.Yks.12,  m.Yks.' 

4.  Weeds  growing  on  cultivated  ground. 

Hrt.  Burrs,  and  darnel,  or  other  trumpery,  Ellis  Moil.  Hush. 
(1750 1  III.  i.  Wil.'  w.Som.'  Thick  there  spot  o'  ground  must 
be  as-pit  up  so  deep's  ever  can,  he's  all  vull  o'  trumpery.  [The 
trumpery  of  weeds.  Lisle //niA.  '1757)  102.J 

5.  Odds  and  ends,  miscellaneous  articles  or  property ; 
knick-knacks,  trifles. 

Sh.I.  Gadderin  her  trumpery  alT  o'  da  table,  an'  pittin'  hit  i'  da 
butt  bed,  Sh.  News  (Jan.  8,  1898).  Abd.  There  was  a  lot  o' 
trumphery  mair,  I  canna  min'  on,  in  the  aumrie,  Anderson 
li/iyiiies  (1867')  75.  Ir.  Bullock  Pastorals  (i9oi'>  131.  Cor.  'A 
edn'  me  they  d'  want — et's  my  bit  o'  money  an'  trumpery,  Lee 
Widow  Woman  (1899^  56. 

TRUMPERY,  ^7^/!'.  Hmp.'  A  corruption  of 'temporary.' 

He  was  only  took  on  trumpery. 

TRUMPET,  sb.  Yks.  Not.  Nhp.  Cor.  [tru'mpit, 
trBm'pit.]  \n  co)iib.  (i)  Trumpet-flower,the  honeysuckle, 
Loiiima  Pericfyi>ie)nim;  (2) -kecks,  the  hollow  stalks  of 
the  wild  angelica,  AiiceUca  sylveslris,  or  some  allied  plant, 
which  are  made  by  boys  into  trumpets ;  (3)  -metre,  a 
rousing  hymn-tune,  a  simple,  straightforward  hymn-tune. 

(i)  ne.Yks.  i^B.  &  H.)  (2)  Nhp.  Though  trumpet-kecks  are 
passed  unheeded  by,  Whose  hollow  stalks  inspired  each  eager 
joy,  Clare  Poems  (1827)  225.  (3)  Not.  He  had  given  out  next 
hymn  fit  was  only  trumpet  metre).  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  loi. 
Cor.  The  meeting  had  opened  quietly  enough  with  a  'trumpet 
metre,'  followed  by  a  hearty  prayer,  Pearse  D.  Qiiorm  (.1877)  43 ; 
We  always  begin  with  a  good  cheerful  hymn  —  one  o'  them  that 
do  stir  up  your  soul,  and  a  good  old  tunc  that  you  can  sing  with- 
out thinkin'  about  it,  because  you  do  know  it  so  well.  Give  me  a 
'  trumpet  metre  '  to  '  Arise,  my  soul,  arise  ! '  ib.  108. 

TRUMPET,  V.  Brks.  [trBinpit,  -at.]  To  stump  or 
tramp  about  noisily.     Cf.  clumput. 

If  he  could  ony  year  hisself  trumpettin'  about  the  place  in  they 
girt  boots  o'  his'n  !  Hayden  Round  niir  Vill.     1901)  173;  (E.G.H.) 

TRUMPH,  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Also  written  trunif  Gall, 
[tremf.]  1.  A  trump;  the  principal  or  trump  card. 
Also  in  comp.  Trumph-card,  andySg-. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh,I.  'Spades  is  trumph  — da  sax  o' spades  ! '  shil 
addid.  Sh.  News  (Mar.  19.  1898).  Fif.  She  has  not  another 
'trumph  '  card,  Colville  Vernac.  (1899)  2.  Lnk.  A  lass  that  has 
thatwi'thelads  should  be  trumph,  Nicholson  AV/^^';(rf</l>(I895^  173. 
Gall.  Mactaggart  Eneycl,  (1834)  459,  ed.  1876.     n.Cy.  (^Hall.) 


2.  Phr.  lo  play  trumph  about,  obs.,  to  be  on  an  equality  or 
footing  with  ;  to  perform  equally  valorous  actions. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.^  Bch.  Achilles  played  na'  trumph  about  wi'  him, 
he  says ;  but  judge  ye,  Forbes  Ulysses  (1785)  29. 

TRUMPIE,  sb.  Or.I.  [trBmpi.]  Richardson's  skua, 
Stcrcortiniis  crcpidattis.  Swainson  Birds  (i88s)  210; 
S.  &Ork.'  -       0/  - 

TRUMPLEFEYST.  sb.     Obs.     Ayr.  Lnk.  (Jam.)     A 

qualm  or  fit  of  sickness. 

TRUMPOSIE,  adj.  Sc.  (Jam.)  [Not  kno'vn  to  our 
correspondents.]  1.  Guileful.  Ayr.  2.  Cross-tempered, 
of  a  perverse,  contrary  spirit.     Rnf. 

TRUMSKET,  see  Troinshket. 

TRUNCH,  s6.    Oxf.'    [trBnJ.]    A  dial,  form  of 'trench.' 

TRUNCH,  adj  e.An.  [trenj.]  Short  and  thick  ;  com- 
pact and  'squab'  in  figure.  Also  in  comb.  Trunch-made. 
(Hall.),  e.An.> 

TRUNCHEON, .s6.  w.Yks.=  [trunjan.j  A  slang  word 
for  '  stomach.'         '  He's  filled  his  truncheon.' 

TRUNCHER,  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  [trBnJar.]  1.  .\  dial, 
form  of 'trencher'  (q.v.)  ;  a  wooden  platter  or  dish. 

Sc.  Duncan  Elyni.  (I595^.  Sh.I.  A  trunclier  o'  meal  in  a  nap- 
kin, Stewart  Tales  (1892)  78.  Abd.  It  was  upo' the  truncher, 
Alexander  Johnny  Gibh  (18711  viii.  w.Sc.  Its  heed  up,  an'  iis 
wee  short  legs  set  firm  on  the  truncher,  wi"  a  lemon  in  its  mouth, 
Macdonald  Settlement  (1877)  50.  Lnk.  Pigs,  pots,  stoups, 
trunchers,  Graham  Writings  ,1883)  II.  15.  Cam.  A  friendly 
cousin  browt  a  crate  C  trunchers.  pots,  an'  pcwdcr  dishes, 
Dickinson  Lit.  Remains    1888'  176;  Cam.'* 

Hence  Truncher-lugs,  sb.  a  person  with  very  large  ears. 

Cum.  T'daft  truncher-lugs  hedn  t  a  wurd  teh  say  fer  thersels, 
Sargisson  ./of  Scoap  (i88i)  220;  Cum.* 
2.  Phr.  turn  the  truncher,  a  game  ;  see  below. 

Cum.'  A  young  man  lies  flat,  resting  only  on  his  toes  at  a  cer- 
tain mark  at  one  extremity,  and  on  a  trencher  in  each  hand  at  the 
other  ;  he  then  tries  to  reach  out  the  trenchers  as  far  as  possible, 
and  if  not  held  at  the  right  angle  and  edgewise,  down  they  go 
and  he  is  defeated  ;  Cum.* 

TRUNCHERT, />//.  «(//.     Sc.     See  below. 

Edb.  A  bonny  llae  .  .  .  Had  a'  the  night  been  hankit,  Fast  by 
the  left  foot  muckle  tae.  Within  Tam's  trunchert  blankit.  Forbes 
Poems  (1812  I  38. 

TRUNDLE,  i/>.'  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Dur.  Lake!. 
Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Lin.  Nhp.  Shr.  e.An.  Sus.  Som.  Dev. 
Cor.  Also  in  forms  thrunnle  e.Yks.';  trunle  Sc.  (Jam. 
Stippl.);  trunnel  N.I.'  Lakel.^  Cum.'*  w.Yks.  n.I.nii.' 
ne.Lan.';  trunnle  Dur.^  Wm.  n.Yks.^  w.Yks.'  n.I.in.' 
ltru-n(d)l,    trBn(d)I.]  1.   sb.    Anything    globular;     a 

wheel,  esp.  the  wheel  of  a  barrow.     Sec  Trindle,  ib.  1. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Stippl),  N.I.',  n.Cy.  (Hall.  ,  Lakel.=,  Cum.'*,  e.Yks.', 
w.Yks.'^,  Lan.',  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.',  s.Chs.',  Der.', 
n.Lin.i,  Suf.' 

2.  A  small  wooden  wheel  or  castor.     Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.) 
Hence  Trundle-bed,  sb.  a  small  bed  set  on  wheels  or 

castors,  so  that  it  may  easily  be  moved. 

Nhb.  We  hae  a  trundle  bed  it  yer  honour  could  rest  upon, 
Jones  W)6.  (1871)  202.     Der.'  OAi.     Sus.' 

3.  A  hoop ;  an  iron  hoop  for  a  wheel.  Wm.  (B.K.), 
m.Yks.'    w.Yks.  Lffrfs  71/»'/r.S///i//.  (June  24, 1899).    Lan.' 

Hence  (i)  Trundle-bowl,  sb.  a  boy's  hoop.  Chs.';  (2) 
•stick,  sb.  a  boy's  hoop-stick.    n.Yks." 

4.  Fig.   Path,  course  ;  chance,  luck. 

Nhp.'  Take  your  own  trundle  ;  Nhp.*  You  must  take  your 
trundle. 

5.  The  neck  ruffle  of  a  shirt.  Lan.'  6.  pi.  A  round, 
shapeless  figure. 

Lin.  '  She's  gotten  to  look  a  strange  trundles  now.'  Said  of  a 
woman  advanced  in  pregnancy  (R.E.C.\ 

Hence  Thrunnle-kite,  sb.  a  corpulent  person.     e.Yks.' 

7.  A  brewing-vessel  ;  a  round  cooler. 

Shr.'  Better  part  the  drink,  it's  gettin'  too  warm— put  some  i' 
the  trundle. 

8.  A  large,  oval,  shallow  tub  used  for  var.  purposes,  but 
chiefly  for  curing  bacon.     See  Trendle. 

w.Som.*  A  large  oval  tub  some  five  to  six  feet  in  its  greater 
axis,  used  for  many  purposes,  but  chiefly  for  'scalding'  pigs. 
'  Vats,  tubs,  trundles,  ladders,  poles,'  Advt.  Willinglon  IVkly.  News 
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(Oct.   15,   1885)   (s.v.  Trendle).     Dev.   Used   chielly  for  curing 
bacon,  Reports  Provinc.  (1895)  (s.v.  Trendle).     Cor.2 
8.  V.  To  roll  along ;  to  move  upon  wheels  or  rollers  ; 
to  wheel. 

Sc.  (A.W.),  N.I.',  Dur.i  Cum.  They  sumteymes  trunnelt  pase 
eggs,  SiLPHEO  B.  Brantta)t  (1885)  7.  e.Yks.i  w.Yks.  Trunnel 
fcoop  barrow  hoot  o'  t'road,  Lucas  Stud.  NiddcidaU  (c.  1882)  30. 
m.Lan."  s.Lan.'  He's  trundlin'  a  sond-barrow.  s.Clis.',  Der.^, 
n  Lin.i,  e.An.',  Suf.' 

10.  To  walk  with  an  easy,  rolling  motion  ;  to  bowl  or 
whirl  along;  to  saunter. 

Elg.  The  extremity  of  this  avenue  was  crossed  by  a  fine  little 
clear  trundling  rivulet,  Couper  Touitficalioiis  (1803)  11.  121. 
w.Yks.  We  went  trun'Iin  on  dalin  t'road  admired  of  all  t'barns, 
SaiDtteier's  Satchel  {-i^T))  43.  Lan.  Hoo  trundled  daun  t'broo  to 
Scarsdale  3'cad,  Kay-Shuttleworth  Scarsdale  (i860)  I.  119. 
e.An.'  Nrf.  He  come  trundlin' along  (E.M.).  [The  next  morn- 
ing, down  trundled  her  and  I  to  Dirty  Park,  Fielding  Jrfo. 
(1184)  IV.  59I-] 

11.  To  twirl  or  brandisli  a  mop. 

s.Chs.i  It's  nat  a  thing  ye  seyn  'em  do  s6  often  nai-a-dees  — 
trundlin'  a  mop.  Suf.'  Sur.  If  I  catches  that  Jennings  comin' 
agin  with  any  letters,  I'll  trundle  the  mop  round  ee's  head, 
BiCKLEY  Siii:  Hills  (1890)  I.  iii. 

TRUNDLE,  sb.'^  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Also  in 
forms  trinnel  Cld.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.  n.Yks.";  trunnel  Cum.'" 
n.Yks.°  m.Yks.'  [tru-nl.]  The  guts  or  entrails  of  a  calf; 
the  entrails  of  an  animal.     Also  in  pi. 

Cld.  (Jam.),  n.Cy.  (J.H.),  (K.),  Wm.  (K.).  n.Yks.^,  m.Yks.' 

Hence  Trunnel-pie,  si.  a  pie  made  of  the  small  entrails 
of  a  calf.     Cum." 

TRUNDLING,  TRUNE,  see  Trandling,  Troon. 

TRUNIE,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  written  troni,  triinnie. 
[trdeni,  trii'ni.]     A  snout. 

Most  often  applied  to  the  pig's  snout,  Jakobsen  i?/(i/.  (1897)40; 
He  [a  sow]  wis  begun  ta  rot  [grub]  agen,  alto'  da  bluid  wis 
rinnin'  frae  his  triinnie,  Sh.  IViws  (Aug.  20,  1898);  S.  &  Ork.' 

[Dan.  /ryue,  a  snout  (Larsen).] 

TRUNK,  sb.^  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Eng.  [truijk, 
trBrjk.]  1.  sb.  In  co;w/>.  Trunkwame,75jg'.  a  fiddle,  lit. 
a  box-belly. 

w.Yks.  Who's  this  That  tickles  his  trunk  wame?  Dixon  Siigs. 
Peas.  (1857)  174. 

2.  A  box  in  which  fish  are  sent  to  the  market. 

n.Lin.  (E.S.)  Nrf.  Jest  stole  a  trunk  o'  eels  and  got  six  months 
for  thet,  Emerson  IVi/d  Life  (1890)  103. 

3.  A  rough  chest,  pierced  with  holes,  in  which  live  fish 
are  submerged  in  the  water  when  not  wanted  immediately 
for  market.  s.Wor.',  Glo.',  e.An.'  4.  A  small  hoop- 
net  or  '  pot '  used  to  catch  lobsters  and  crabs  ;  see  below. 

NCy.'  Nhb.'  Each  net  is  about  a  foot  deep,  and  its  mouth  is 
kept  extended  by  a  hoop  or  ring  of  the  same  diameter.  The  ring 
is  hung  horizontally  and  the  net  is  suspended  just  clear  of  the 
ground.  A  piece  of  fish,  gen.  a  piece  of  sand-dab,  is  placed  in  the 
net  as  bait.  n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.^  'Trunk-shaped  framings  of  wand- 
work  covered  with  netting,  having  sufficient  ingress  for  the 
captured,  but  no  return.  Baited  inside,  they  are  sunk  in  the  sea 
with  lines  and  weights.     e.Yks.  (T.H.) 

5.  A  wooden  pipe  or  tube,  gen.  square,  used  to  convey 
water  from  the  eaves-gutters,  or  to  convey  the  grain  or 
flour  to  or  from  a  corn-mill.  w.Som.'  6.  Obs.  A  coal- 
spout  at  a  shipping-place.     Also  in  comp.  Trunk-staith. 

Nhb.'  In  former  times  a  coal-staith  was  called  a  'dyke,' or  'trunk' 
if  a  shoot  or  spout  was  used,  and  a  'drop'  if  the  waggon  was 
lowered  and  discharged  over  the  ship's  deck.  '  When  the 
waggons  arc  emptied  into  a  keel  or  vessel  by  a  spout,  it  is  called 
a  trunk-staith,'  Brand  Hist.  Nctvc,  (1789)  II.  256,  ". 

7.  Obs.  pi.  Pipes  made  to  convey  air  into  mines. 

Der.  Mani.ove  Lend  Miites  1  1653)  67.  ;  Wooden  spouts  to  con- 
vey wind  or  water,  Mawe  Mineralogy  (1802)  Gl. 

8.  The  part  of  a  water-wheel  which  contains  and 
regulates  the  supply  of  the  water.  w.Som.'  9.  A  long, 
narrow  trough  in  which  tin  or  lead  ore  is  dressed  ;  a 
mining  implement. 

Der.  Vessels  into  which  are  placed  smytham,  sludge,  and  slime. 
The  trunks  arc  agitated  with  water,  and  thereby  the  metals 
separated  from  the  base  minerals,  Manlove  Lead  Mines  (1653)  Gl. 
Cor,'» 


10.  A  bucket  used  in  sinking  a  shaft  in  mining. 

w.Yks.  They  descended  the  shaft  at  six  o'clock  this  moining, 
and  had  filled  several  '  trunks,'  or  buckets,  with  stone,  yfo.  Ei'en. 
Post  (Mar.  24,  1899). 

11.  A  rude  kind  of  bridge. 

Dor.  Crossing  a  rude  kind  of  bridge— a  tree  thrown  from  bank 
to  bank  of  the  river — which  was  always  called  the  '  trunk,'  Hare 
Diiiali  Keltow  (1901)  249. 

12.  An  arched  drain  under  a  road  ;  a  culvert ;  a  pipe  or 
watercourse  through  an  arch  of  masonry,  &c.  Also  in 
coiup.  Trunk-way. 

ne.Lan.'  The  wooden  conduit  or  sluice  used  for  the  mouth  of 
drains  into  the  sea,  to  prevent  the  tide  running  up  the  drain. 
Chs.',  e.An.',  Ken.  (P.M.)     e.Sus.  Hollowav.     Hmp.' 

13.  pi.   A  game  ;  see  below. 

Nhp.'  A  game  played  with  a  long  piece  of  wood  or  bridge  with 
nine  arches  cut  in  it,  each  arch  being  marked  with  a  figure  over 
it,  from  one  to  nine.  .  .  Each  player  has  two  flattened  balls  which 
he  aims  to  bowl  edge-ways  under  the  arches  (s.v.  Nine-holcsi. 
14.1^.  To  catch  lobsters  and  crabs  in  a 'trunk 'or  pot.  Ccn. 
mprp.  n.Yks.'",  e.Yks.  (T.H. ),  Nrf  Hence  Trunker,  s/;. 
a  crab  or  lobster-catcher.  n.Yks. '^  15.  To  dress  or  .sepa- 
rate base  metal  from  the  good  in  lead  and  tin  mining. 

Der.  Manlove  Lead  Mines  (1653).  Cor.  His  work  was  '  trunk- 
ing' — that  is  to  say,  this  innocent  had  to  stir  up  the  metalliferous 
slime  with  a  shovel — and  his  wage  was  twopence  per  diem, 
Hammond  Parisli  (1897)  46  ;  Cor.'^ 

16.  To  under-drain  land.  Ken.  (P.M.),  Sus.'^  e.Sus. 
Hollowav.  Hmp.'  Hence  Trunking-tools,  sb.  pi.  tools 
used  in  draining.     Sus.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863). 

TRUNK,  56."  n.Cy.  Yks.  [trurjk.]  A  'trump  '  or  the 
leading  card  in  card  games.    Cf.  trumph. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)  w.Yks.  Among  the  labouring  classes  'trunks' 
for  'trumps'  is  in  gen.  use.  .  .  'What  are  trunks?'  N.  &  Q. 
(1873)  4th  S.  xi.  402. 

TRUNKET,i'6.  e.An.  Also  in  forms  truncal,  trunkal 
Nrf        1.  Obs.  A  kind  of  game  like  cricket  ;  see  below. 

e.An.'  A  game  at  ball,  played  with  short  sticks,  and  having  a 
hole  in  the  ground  instead  of  a  wicket.     'Two  stone  trunkct,'  the 
same  game,  but  the  boy  who  wields  the  stick  is  put  out  by  one 
of  the  other  players  throwing  the  ball  between  the  stones. 
2.  pi.   A  game  of  skittles.     Nrf  (C.W.B.N.) 

TRUNKEY,s6.  'Won  [trBrjki.]  A  small,  fat  pig.  Also 
used  attrib.     Cf  tonkey. 

A  wuz  a  lengthy  pig.  I  corn't  abear  thahy  trunky  shart-nosed 
uns,  OuTis  Vig.  Mon.     se.Wor.' 

TRUNLINS,  sb.  pi.  n.Cy.  Cum.  'Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
[tru'nlinz.]  1.  Sheep's  dung  or  droppings.  Wm.  (B.K.), 
n.Lan.'  Cf.  treddle,triddlings.  2.  Coal  about  the  size 
of  apples  ;  large  coals.  n.Cy.  (Hall.),  Cum.'*,  w.Yks.' 
Cf  trindlins,  trinnilies. 

TRUNNEL,  see  Trundle,  sA.'^ 

TRUNTLE,  V.  Obs.  Sc.  To  trundle,  roll  along.  See 
Trintle,  v.'^ 

Sc.  When  ye  fell  in  the  snawy  flood  I  truntl't  frae  aboon  you. 
Wilson  Poems  (1790)  61  (Jam.).     Cld.  (Jam.,  s.v.  TrantleV 

TRUNTLEMENT,  sb.  Obs.  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  w.Yks.' 
ne.Lan.'    Trifling  things  of  little  value  ;  '  trumpery.' 

TRUP,  int.  Obs.  Dev.  A  carter's  word  to  make  his 
horse  trot.     Horae  Subsecivae  (1777)  179,  441. 

TRUP,  V.     Nhb.'     Preterite  o{'iY&mp;  v.^  (q.\.) 

TRUPPEN,  V.     Nhb.'     Pp.  of '  tramp,'  v.^  (q.v.) 

TRUSE,  see  Truce,  sb} 

TRUSH,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Ken.  A  hassock  for  kneel- 
ing in  church.    Cf  bass,  sb.^  4. 

Kennett  Parucli.  Anliq.  (1695)  ;  Ken.'  In  the  old  Cli'tvai'dciis 
Accts.  for  the  parish  of  Eastry  the  entry  frcq.  occurs,  '  To  mend- 
ing the  trushes ' ;  and  the  word  is  still  occas.  used. 

TRUSH,  V.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Yks.  To  run  through  slush  or 
dirt.   n.Cy.(HALL.)  w.Yks.THORESBvLp//. (1703);  w.Yks.'* 

TRUSHEL,  sb.  Cai.'  [trB-Jl.]  A  sloven,  one  who  is 
untidy  in  dress;  a  confused  mass  or  heap  of  things  fallen 
or  thrown  together  carelessly.     See  Hirsel,  sb!^  6,  8. 

TRUSHKA,  s*.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  trutska.  [trBjks.] 
A  fit  of  stubbornness  or  sulks  ;  pride,  conceit.  S.  &  Ork.' 
Hence  Trushkit,  rtrf^'.  sulky,  stubborn,  ib.  Cf  troinshket, 
truUyet. 
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TRUSS,  sb}  and  i/.'  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Chs.  Nhp.  War. 
Ilrf.  GIo.  Lon.  Dev.  [trus,  tres.]  I.  sb.  A  measure  or 
weight  of  liay  or  straw.  Also  in  comp.  Truss-weight. 
See  below. 

N.I.'  A  truss  of  hay  is  twelve  score  pounds.  A  truss  of  straw 
is  nine  score.  Chs.'  For  market  a  ton  of  hay  is  cut  into  forty 
trusses,  which  are  supposed  to  weigh  56  lbs.  each.  The  hay-cutter 
cuts  the  truss  as  near  the  required  weight  as  he  can  guess,  and 
then  weighs  it  on  a  steelyard. .  .  Of  course  it  very  rarely  happens 
that  a  truss  weighs  e.xactly  56  lbs.,  but  whatever  weight  is  under  or 
over  the' 56  lbs.  is  recollected,  and  the  underweight  or  overweight 
of  each  succeeding  truss  is  subtracted  from  or  added  to  the  pre- 
vious total  under  or  over  weight,  until  the  whole  forty  trusses  are 
weighed.  Glo.  Bristol,  7  lbs.  of  hay,  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  f  18631. 
Lon.  London,  formerly  36  lbs.  of  hay,  ib. 

2.  Obs.  A  bundle  of  corn  or  straw  to  be   carried   on 
horseback.    w.Dev.  Marshall  Riir.  Ecoit.  (1796). 

3.  A  large  bundle. 

Lnk.  A  frosty  pow  Shinin'  like  an  auld  wife's  rock  [distaff] 
through  its  truss  o'  tow  fllax],  Nicholson  Idylls  (1870)  43. 
n.Yks.'  Drapery  goods  rolled  together  and  packed  in  coarse 
canvas  form  a  truss. 

4.  A  bunch  of  flowers  growing  on  one  stalk,  such  as 
cowslips,  &c.     Nhp.',  War.*     Hrf.  Bound  Proviitc.  (1876). 

5.  A  dress,  frock,  costume. 

w.Yks.  Our  Mary  Jane  looks  as  if  she  wanted  another  truss 
(F.P.T.). 

6.  V.  With  up:  to  tidy;  to  make  'fair  and  square,'  as  a 
bundle  of  papers,  &c.         n.Yks.  Truss  t'cards  up  a  bit  (I.W.). 

TRUSS,  sb.^  Yks.  [trus.]  1.  A  strong,  heavy  kind 
of  table,  with  a  very  thick  top,  used  by  butchers.  w.Yks. 
Leeds  Men.  Siippl.  (June  24,  1899).  2.  A  bench  in  the 
form  of  a  trestle,  on  the  top  of  which  is  fixed  an  iron 
roller;  used  by  platelayers.     w.Yks.  (B.K.) 

TRUSS,  v.""  and  sA.^  Sh.I.  [tres.]  1.  v.  To  litter 
or  throw  things  about  carelessly;  to  work  in  an  untidy, 
slovenly  manner,  scattering  and  leaving  fragments  about. 
(Coll.  L.L.B.),  S.  &  Ork.'  MS.  add.  2.  With  tliroti^h : 
to  eat  in  an  untidy  fashion,  so  as  to  break  the  food  mto 
fragments  and  scatter  them  about.  S.  &  Ork.'  3.  sb. 
Refuse,  fragments  of  food,  &c. ;  trash,  rubbish. 

A  lock  o'  auld  cashies,  flakies,  an'  meshies,  an'  ony  idder  truss 
dey  cud  get,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  7  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

TRUSSIEVAG'L,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  slovenly-dressed,  un- 
tidy person.    (J.S.) 

TRUSSING,///,  nt^:  Nhb.  Sus.  In  cowi.(i)  Trussing- 
bedstead,  a  camp  bedstead  which  can  be  packed  for 
travelling.  Sus.' ;  (2)  -coffer,  obs.,  a  pack-saddle,  prob.  of 
the  kind  now  called  a  portmanteau.     Nhb.' 

TRUST,  V.  and  56.'  Sc.  Lake).  Lan.  I.Ma.  War.  Oxf.  Cor. 
[trust,  trBst.]  1.  V.  In  phr.  (i)  /  woiddn'  trust,  I  rather 
think,  almost  expect ;  (2)  to  trust  to,  to  rely  on  receiving  ; 
to  expect,  reckon  with.     See  Trusten,  2. 

(i)  I.Ma.  Well  now,  I  wouldn  trust  it'd  be  runnin  in  the  teens 
of  years.  Brown  Indiaman  (1889)  169;  (S.M.)  (2)  War.*  If  I 
catch  him  in  the  orchard  he  knows  what  he  has  to  trust  to. 

2.  To  buy  on  credit  or  'trust.' 

Lnk.  VVull  ye  trust  me  wi'  a  pair  o'  shoon  for  a  month  or  twa ! 
Hamilton  Poems  '  iSes")  238.  Oxf.  (G.O.)  Cor.  When  her 
stockings  wore  out .  .  .  she'd  go  and  trust  Draper — for  a  new  pair, 
'  Q.'  Troy  Town  Revisited  (1894). 

3.  sb.  Credit. 

Edb.  Whene'er  they  gang  to  hunt  for  trust,  Liddle  Poems 
(1821)  148.  Lakel.2  Wm.  He  bowt  his  bacca  o'  trust  (B.K.). 
ra.Lan.',  Oxf.  (G.O.) 

Hence  Trustman,  sb.,  obs.,  a  creditor. 

Edb.  Their  memory's  next  the  trustman's  loss,  Liddle  Poems 
(1821)95. 

4.  Obs.  The  charge  or  care  of  a  turnpike  or  toll-gate. 
Ayr.  The  turnpike  house  had  been  one  of  his  favourite  haunts. 

The  trust  of  the  gate  was  now  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  Galt 
Sir  A.  IVylie  (1822)  Ixxxv. 

Hence  Trust-road,  sb.  a  turnpike  road. 

Ayr.  The  king's  road  .  .  .  was  mended  .  .  .  some  years  after  .  .  . 
the  '  trust-road,'  as  it  was  called,  was  made,  Galt  Ann.  Parish 
(iSai  1  vi. 

TRUST,  s*.«  Lan,  A  boys'  game  of  'leap-frog.' 
(C.J.B.),  m.Lan.' 


TRUSTEN,  V.    Stf.  War.  Won   [tresan.]     1.  To  trust. 

War.  All  as  we've  got  to  do  is  to  trusten,  Geo.  Eliot  S.Manier 
(i860  217.     se.Wor.' 
2.  With  to:  to  expect,  rely  on  ;  to  reckon  with. 

s.Stf.  If  he  trespasses  on  my  ground,  lie  knows  what  he's  got 
to  trusten  to,  Pinnock  Blk.  Cy.  Ann,  (1895  . 

TRUSTFUL,  adj.     Obs.     Sc.    Trustworthy,  faithful. 

If  the  whole  supplicants  had  been  so  trustful  in  a  matter  so 
great  and  universal,  Baillie  Lett.  (1776)  I.  42  (Jam.;. 

TRUSTLE,  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  Lei.  Wor.  e.An.Ken.  Som. 
Also  written  trusseld  n.Yks.=  ne.Lan.'  Lei.'  Nrf  Suf.' 
Ken.' ;  trussle  w.Yks.  [tru-sl,  tre-sl.]  1.  A  dial,  form 
of 'trestle.' 

w.Yks.  Trussles,  stees,  an'  whitewesh,  Tom  Treddlehoyle 
Bairnsla  Ann.  (1892'i  43.  ne.Lan.',  Lei.',  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  Nrf. 
Wright.     Suf.',  Ken.',  w.Som.' 

Hence  trusseWd  up,  phr.  supported  on  portable  uprights. 
n.Yks.'  2.  A  stand  for  a  barrel.  Ken.  Grose  (1790) 
MS.  add  (P.) ;  Ken.' 

TRUSTRE,  sb.     Obs.    n.Sc.  Rs.  (Jam.)     Butter. 

TRUT,  si.  Sus.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  hassock  or  footstool.    Cf.  trush,  sb. 

TRUTCHIE,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  A  term  of  endearment 
applied  to  a  cow.     Cf.  proochy. 

Slg.  Hail,  welcome,  sonsie,  trutchie  Hawkie,  Galloway  Pofms 
(1806)  23. 

TRUTE,  sA.     m.Yks.'     [triut]     A  dial,  form  of '  truth.' 

TRUTH,  sA.  Var.dial.  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  Also 
written  trewth  n.Yks.*  Not.  Cor.  [truf),  triu)?.]  1.  In 
phr.  ( I)  as  straight  as  trntlt.  (2)  as  true  as  tritth,  quite  true; 
(3)  the  cold  truth,  (4)  the  true  truth,  the  plain,  unvarnished 
truth ;  (5)  the  truth  goes  furthest,  a  common  commencement 
to  a  confession  ;  (6)  to  the  truth  of  music,  thoroughly,  com- 
pletely, used  to  describe  the  completeness  ot  a  sound 
thrashing,  &c. ;  (7)  worn  to  a  truth,  an  intensitive  phr. 
applied  to  worn-out  garments. 

(i)  n.Yks.*  241.  (2)  N.L'  '  It's  as  true  as  truth  has  been  this 
long  time,'  saying.  (3)  Cor.  'Twas  the  cold  trewth,  '  Q.'  Three 
Ships  (ed.  1892)  98.  (4)  Not.  If  we  don't  speak  the  trew  trewth 
this  time,  we  are  liars,  sich  un's  as  yer  don't  often  see,  Prior 
Forest  Flk.  (1901)  246.  (5)  e.Dur.'  (6)  Dev.  I'll  tan  thee  til-lha- 
truth-ov-music.  'E'll  catch  et  bimbye  tQ-tha-truth-ov  music, 
HEWETr  Peas.  Sp.  (1892)  138.     ^7)  Nlip.' 

2.  Troth. 

Frf.  Death  I'll  sooner  meet  than  break  my  truth,  Morison 
Poems  (1790)  171.  Per.  Wi' a  silent  kiss  o' love  their  blessed 
paction  seal,  While  sittin'  in  their  truth  beside  auld  Scotland's 
spinnin'-wheel,  Nicoll  Poems  (ed.  1843)  81. 

3.  Accuracy,  correctness. 

Ken.  It's  all  out  of  truth,  it  wants  taking  to  pieces  (D.W.L.% 
TRUTHY,  odf     Obs.     e.An.'  Suf.'     Veracious,  truth- 
ful ;  reliable,  faithful  in  plighted  troth. 
TRUTLE,  TRUTSKA,  see  Trootle,  Trushka. 
TRUTTL,  i;.     Sh.I.     [trBtl.]     To  mutter ;  to  grumble 
or  scold  in  an  undertone.     S.  &  Ork.' 
TRUTTL,  TRUYLL,  see  Treddle,  Trull,  sb.' 
TRY,  V.'  and  sb.    Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.    [trai.] 

1.  V.  In  phr.  (i)  try  it  o>i,  to  make  an  attempt  at  some 
risk  ;  to  put  into  practice  ;  (2)  —  the  caudle,  to  judge  by 
the  appearance  of  a  candle  in  a  mine  as  to  the  proportion 
of  gas  present  in  the  air  ;  (3)  —  the  net,  to  test  the  catch  of 
fish  by  hauling  in  a  few  yards  of  the  net  nearest  the  boat, 
before  pulling  the  whole  length  on  board.  See  also  Sight, 
sb.  2  (7). 

(i)  Lth.  It's  a  hard  task  .  .  .  the  time  is  so  short.  But  I'll  try 
it  on,  notwithstanding,  Lumsden  Sheep-head  (1892)  221.  n.Yks. 
Howsumivvcr  yah  d.-iy  tlier  waz  a  plan  kom  intiv  hiz  heead,  an' 
he  meead  up  hiz  mahnd  te  try't  on,  Tweddell  Clevel.  Rhymes 
(1875)  82,  ed.  189a.  w.Yks.  (J. W.)  (2)  Nbb.»  (3)  LMa.  Isn't 
it  about  time,  bhoj-,  thou  were  trying  the  net?  (S.M.) 

2.  To  melt  or  boil  down  lard  in  order  to  purify  it.  Nhp.', 
e.An.',  Ken."  3.  Obs.  To  '  screen  '  or  cleanse  grain 
from  the  chaff.     Midi.  Marshall  Rur.  Econ.  ( 1796)  11. 

4.  To  judge,  arbitrate,  act  as  umpire.     See  also  Trier,  \. 
w.Som.'  1  II  bet  a  sovereign  o'  it,  and  be  tried  by  other  man  in 

the  fair.   Dev.  I  be  safe  o't,  be  tried  by  other  farmer  in  the  county. 
Reports  Provinc.  (1881)  19. 
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5.  To  fare,  get  on,  prosper,  esp.  in  phr.  how  do  you  try? 
Ken.  Grose  (,1790).     w.Som.' Rather  rare.    Dev.' Zo,  Bet,  how 

is't?  How  de  try?  i.  n.Dev.  Hoh  I  Cozen  Andra,  how  d'ye  try  • 
E.xm.  CrUhp.  ,1746)  1.  317. 

6.  sb.  A  wire  screen  or  instrument  used  to  separate 
corn  that  has  been  winnowed  from  the  seeds  that  are 
among  it.     See  Trial,  4. 

s.Chs.i  Midi.  Marshall /?«>-.  i'cOH.  (1796)  II.  Hrf.  Duncumb 
Hisl.  (1804).     G\o.  Horae  Siibsectvae  (\-)i-]\  ^i,i. 

7.  A  trace,  indication  as  to  where  some  lost  thing  may 

be  found.         n.Sc.  (Jam.)     Cai.i  I  could  get  nae  try  o'  'd. 

TRY,  v:^  Obs.  Nrf  Also  in  form  dry.  To  drain 
fish-livers  for  oil.     Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  (1855)  38  ;  f  A.G.) 

TRYING,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Chs.  Sus.  [trai-in.]  1.  In 
comb,  (i)  Trying  plane,  a  long,  heavy  plane  used  for  the 
careful  dressing,  levelling,  and  squaring  up  of  timber  after 
the  first  roughness  has  been  taken  oft' with  the  jack-plane; 

(2)  —  trotty,  a  trot  to  test  the  paces  of  a  horse. 

( i)  Chs.'     (2)  Lnk.  The  taylor  has  nae  bridled  her,  or  tane  a 
trying  trotty  o'  her,  Graham  IVritiiigs  (1883)  II.  56. 
2.  Painstaking,  persevering. 

Sus.  Said  at  Brighton  by  a  grown  lad  of  his  young  brother, 
'  He's  a  very  trying  little  chap'  (CD.). 

TRYNTLED, />//.  a^'.  Sh.I.  Of  a  person;  light  and 
nimsy-looking  ;  having  little  stability.     (J.S.) 

TRYPAL(L,  sb.,  v.,  adj.  and  adv.    Sc.     [trei'pl.] 

1.  sb.   A  tall,  lanky,  ill-made  person. 

Abd.  That  gawkie  trypal,  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  x;  A 
iang  trypan  there  was  Snap,  Skinner  Poems  (ed.  1809',  4. 

2.  V.  To  walk  or  work  in  a  slovenly  manner.     Ens'.' 

3.  adj.   Slovenly,  used  esp.  of  tall,  ill-made  persons,    ib. 

4.  adv.   In  a  slovenly  manner,    ib. 

TRYPE,  sb.,  V.  and  adv.  Sc.  Also  written  tripe  (Jam.). 
[treip.]  1.  sb.  A  term  of  contempt,  applied  esp.  to  a 
tall,  lanky  person.    See  Trypal(I. 

Sc.  A  tall,  meagre  person  is  denominated  '  a  Iang  tripe  o'  a 
fallow  '  (Jam.,  s.v.  Trypal).  Sh.I.  Yon  tripes  o'  lady  bodies  ridin' 
apon  a  bishikle,  Sli.  News  (Aug.  13,  1898). 

2.  V.  To  walk  in  a  slovenly  manner.    Bnff.'    Cf.  trape. 

3.  adv.   In  a  slovenly  manner,     ib. 

TRYSHT,  V.  and  sb.  Bnff'.'  [treijt.]  1.  v.  With 
iL'ifh  :  to  coa.x,  wheedle,  entice.     Cf  treesh. 

She  tryslits  awa  wee  'im  t'  tack  a  bittie  dainner. 
2.  sb.  The  act  of  coaxing  or  wheedling. 

They  hid  an  unco  trysht  wee  'im  afore  they  got  "im  to  gang 
wee  thim. 

TRYST,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks. 
Lan.  Also  written  trist(e  Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.  Nhb.' ne.Lan.'; 
tryste  Sc.  N.I.'  [traist.]  1.  sb.  An  appointment  to 
meet ;  an  appointed  meeting ;  a  meeting-place,  rendezvous. 

Sc.  (A.W.),  Cai.'  Abd.  1  had  no  tryst  wi'  him,  Macdonald 
Donal  Grant,  xliii.  Fif.  Leslie  had  not  lingered  at  their  tryst  a 
minute  behind  the  hour,  Meldrum  Grey  Mantle  (i8g6)  185.  Slk. 
To  the  country  lads  and  lasses  the  fair  was  a  'tryst'  in  more 
than  one  sense  of  the  word,  Thomson  Driimmeldale  (1901)  70. 
Kcb.  Their  tryst  was  aye  at  the  auld  stane  brig,  Armstrong 
Ingleside  (1890)  81.  N.I.'  He  put  in  a  tryste  with  his  girl.  Nhb. 
Ye've  fooled  me  twice  already  by  making  a  tryst  and  not  keeping 
it,  Lilburn  Borderer  (1896)  55.  Wni.  I  see  what  'tis;  she's  gie  a 
tryst,  Ollivant  Owd  Bob  [ed.  1900)  208. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  bide  tryst,  to  wait  at  an  appointed  place  in 
order  to  keep  an  engagement  to  meet ;  (2)  to  break  tryst, 

(3)  to  crack  tryst,  to  break  or  leave  unfulfilled  an  engage- 
ment or  appointment ;  (4)  to  keep  tryst,  to  fulfil  an  engage- 
ment, esp.  an  appointment  to  meet  at  a  certain  time  and 
place  ;  (5)  to  set  tryst,  to  make  an  engagement  or  appoint- 
ment, esp.  an  engagement  for  a  meeting. 

'  II  Sc.  '  You  walk  late,  sir,'  I  said,  as  we  met  a  second  time. 
'I  l>ide  tryste'  was  the  reply,  Scott  Rob  Roy  (1817)  xxi.  (2) 
Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Trist).  (3)  Slg.  Ye  cracked  tryst  from  VVednisday 
till  Friday, 'WoDRow  Soc.  Sel.Biog.  (ed.  1845-7)  1.  360.  (4)Sc.  Let 
us  gang  reasonably  to  work,  and  keep  our  tryst,  Scott  Btk.  Dwaif 
(1816)  ix.  Abd.  Keepin'  tryst  wi'  a  neebour's  lass,  Murray 
lldincivilh  (1900;  5.  Per.  Spence  Poems  (1898)  121.  Ayr.  They 
kept  their  tryst  like  men  who  had  something  at  stake,  Hunter 
Studies  1870)270.  n. Yks.  Keeping  tryst  with  her  lover  alone  in 
the  dark,  Simpson y<(7<iifo"  Biggersdale  ( iSg^)  36.  (5)  Abd.  Lundie 
an'  you  hae  set  a  tryst,  Guidman  Inglismill  (1873)  31.     Kcd.  The 


tryst  was  set,  an'  he  maun  gang  To  coort  Achattie's  Jess,  Grant 
Lays  (188^)  16.  Lnk.  Come  back  and  set  the  tryst  wi'  me,  Rodger 
Poems  (1838)  72,  ed.  1897.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encyel.  (1824)  447, 
ed.  1876. 

3.  Cow/.  (1)  Tryst-breaker,  a  breaker  of  an  appointment 
or  engagement ;  12)  -night,  a  night  on  which  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  is  made  ;  (3)  -stone,  obs.,  a  stone  anciently 
erected  for  marking  a  rendezvous  ;  (4)  -word,  a  pass-word. 

(i)  Gall.  I  cannot  fail  to  go  whither  I  have  promised  without 
being  mansworn  and  tryst-breaker,  Crockett  Moss-Hags  (1895) 
xiii.  ^2)  Ags.  The  happiest  periods  of  his  life  were  those  '  tryst- 
nichts,'  when  with  his  betrothed  he  could  exchange  confidences, 
Reid  Howetoon,  151.  (3)  Sc.  The  tryst-stanes  are  commonly  on 
high  ground.  .  .  It  is  said  that  ...  in  times  of  hostilities,  they 
marked  the  places  of  resort  for  the  borderers,  when  they  were 
assembling  for  any  expedition  of  importance.  Statist.  Ace.  XVI. 
512  (Jam.).  (4)  Dmf.  A  true  heart  there  made  tryst  wi'  my  ain. 
And  the  tryst-word  seemed,  Kirkbiide,  Reid  Poems  (1894)  3. 

4.  A  cattle  market  or  fair,  esp.  a  fixed  fair  or  market 
held  annually  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

Cai.'  Frf.  At  the  tryst  or  the  fair.  There  was  nae  lack  o'  fun, 
Watt  Poet.  Sketches  (1880)  27.  Per.  He  fought  horse-coupers  at 
the  tryst,  NicollPo«;i5  (ed.  1843)  91.  w.Sc.  Well  used  to  dealing 
with  these  men  at  tryste  and  feeing  fairs.  Wood  Farden  Ha' 
(190a)  80.  Dmb.  Salmon  Gowodean  (1868)  7.  Ayr.  He  had  been 
to  a  Tryst  o'  Falkirk,  Service  Notandtims  (1890)  49.  Rxb.  Fair 
or  tryst  aye  proves  the  best  To  him  wi'  a  bit  o'  brawl  in't,  Murray 
Hazvick  Sngs.  (i8g2)  27.  n.Cy.  (Hall.1  Nhb.'  'A  crack  tryst' 
is  a  first-rate  fair  (s.v.  Crack).     Cum.''  Obs.     ne.Lan.' 

5.  Obs.  or  obsol.  A  meeting  ;  a  concourse  of  people ;  a 
merry  meeting  among  peasants. 

Per.  This  made  the  lairds  a  tryst  to  hold.  Smith  Poems  (1714) 
I,  ed.  1853  ;  A  tryst  was  held  at  Kerrow  there  a  school  to  build, 
ib.  Dmf.  The  traditional  story  of  a  daughter  of  the  Lord  Maxwell 
.  .  .  accompanying,  in  disguise,  a  peasant  to  a  rustic  dancing 
tryste,  Cromek  Remains  (1810)  3,  note.     Nhb.' 

6.  A  betrothal;  an  engagement  to  marry. 

Arg.  A  lover's  tirravee  about  a  woman  who  never  made  tryst 
with  him,  Munro/.  Splendid  1898  125.  Frf.  Reid  Heatlierland 
(1894)  15.  Edb.  This  closed  our  trist,  all  was  miscarried,  And 
bonny  Maggy's  still  unmarried,  Pennecuik  /F;<'S.(i7i5)35i,ed.i8is. 

7.  Obs.  A  journey  undertaken  by  more  persons  than 
one,  who  were  to  travel  in  company.  Gen.  in  comb.  Tryst's 
end,  a  journey's  end. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Trist).  Abd.  And  thought  that  night  to  their 
tryst's  end  to  win,  Ross  Jielenore  ( 1 768'!  86,  ed.  1 8 1 2.  Kcd.  Our  tryst's 
end  we  can  ne'er  mak  out,  Burness  Tlinimmy  Cap  (c.  1796)  1.  39. 

8.  V.  To  engage  to  meet;  to  make  an  appointment  to  meet. 
Sc.  I  asked  her  .  .  .  where  it  was  that  she  was  trysted  with  her 

father,  Stevenson  Catriona  (1893)  xxii.  Per.  He  trysted  me  one 
evening  fair,  NicoL  Poems  (1766)  43.  Frf.  He  was  pressing  me 
to  tryst  with  him,  LowsoN  Guid/oUow  (1890)  72.  Ayr.  I'm  glad 
ye  didna  tryst  her,  Johnston  Coiigalton  (iSge")  331.  Twd.  Buchan 
IVcather  (1899)  78.  Gall.  He  had  trysted  with  a  maid,  Crockett 
Bog-Myrtle  (^1895)  39.  N.I.'  I  have  trysted  to  meet  him  on 
Monday.  Wm.  I  wush  to  tryst  wi'  Davie,  Ollivant  Ou'd  Bob 
(ed.  1900)  46. 

Hence  Trysting,  (i)  sb.  a  meeting  by  appointment ;  an 
engagement  to  meet ;  {2)  ppl.  adj.  meeting,  used  esp.  in 
comp.  Trysting-tree. 

(i)  Sc.  (G.W.)  Arg.  But  still  the  Irystin'  gaes  on,  Munro 
Doom  Castle  (igoi)  130.  Dmf.  An  awesome  trystin' o"  dule  an' 
fear,  Reid  Poems  (1894)  161.  Kcb.  Manfu'  sports  an  cantie 
trysting.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  436.  (2)  Sh.I.  Weel  I  mind 
oor  trystin'  place,  Doon  by  the  Bonnie  sea,  Sh.  News  (June  15, 
1901).  Bnff.  He  hasten'd  to  the  trysting  spot,  Gordon  Chron. 
Keith  (1880)  123.  Kcd.  Soon  Edwin  leaves  the  trystin"  tree,  Jamie 
Effusions  (1849!  10.  Frf.  Gin  I  reached  the  trystin'  stane,  Reid 
Heatherland  (1894)  39.  Per.  To  the  trystin'  spot  I  rin,  Edwards 
Lyrics  (1889)  37.  Ayr.  For  trysting  time  I  weary,  W hite  Jottings 
(1879)  261.  Bwk.  To  meet  beneath  the  trystin'  tree,  Calder 
Poems  (1897)  84. 

9.  Obs.  To  appoint,  fix  a  time  for. 

Sc.  He  trysted  my  lot  to  be  in  a  nation  where  He  hath  set  up 
His  pure  worship,  Thomson  Cloud  of  Witnesses  (1714)  241,  ed. 
187 1.  Rnf.  Had  not  God  tristed  the  flight  of  the  rebels  just  at 
that  time,  Wourow  Cones.  (1709-31)  II.  120,  ed.  1843. 

Hence  Trysted,  ppl.  adj.  appointed,  fixed,  esp.  in  comb. 
Trysted  hour. 
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Abd.  At  the  Irysted  liour  Lady  Kathcriiie  .  .  .  wns  conveyed 
by  Harry  Graham  and  my  man,  Cobuan  Aiigel  (1898)  152.  SIg. 
O  weary  lags  the  nicht  that  brings  the  trystiti  hour  sae  near, 
Buchanan  Forms  (1901)  i6,(.  Ayr.  My  grandfather  walked  out 
alone  to  pass  the  time  till  thelrysted  hour,  G alt  (•i//iaise  (^1823)  vlii. 
10.  To  bespeak,  engage,  order  in  advance. 

Sc.  I  trystit  my  furniture  to  be  liamc  on  such  a  tlay  (Jam.^. 
Per.  James  was  trystit  ...  To  niak'  the  new  an'  likewise  clout  the 
auld,  Stewart  Chaiacler  (1857)  175.  SIg.  Curran'  laif  (which 
Tarn  had  trysted  frae  the  baking  society  nearly  a  month  previous), 
Buchanan  Ponits  (1901)  157.  Lnk.  A  farmer  in  a  hurry  Cam"  to 
tryst  some  Sunday  biaws,  Nicholson  A'lltcuddif  (1895'  29.  Dmf. 
Some  favoui'ed  young  woman  was  trysted  beforehand  to  carry  the 
child  to  the  font,  Wallace  Schoohiuisler  (1899)  148.  Gall.  Only 
decent,  sweering,  regairdlcss  folk,  that  wuss  the  King  wecl, 
tryst  shoon  like  them,  Crockett  Moss-Hags  11895)  xxiii.  N.I.' 
You  can't  have  them  boots,  they're  trysted.  n.Ir.  A  trystit  a  pair 
o'  strong  shoon  for  mysel',  Lvtile  Paddy  McOiiillaii,  60.  Ant. 
(S.A.B) 
U.  To  betroth,  affiance  ;  to  engage  to  marry. 

Sc.  It  would  have  been  an  ill  day  for  the  two  of  us  that  saw  us 
tr3'sted  with  nothing  but  leaning  on  the  one  side  and  tholing  on 
the  other,  Keith  Bonnie  Lady  (1897)  154.  Dmb.  I  may  consider 
her  as  gude  as  trystit.  Cross  Disruption  (1844)  v.  Ayr.  Miss  Julia 
and  Mr.  Mordaunt  were  trysted  by  their  mutual  alTection,  Galt 
Sir  A.  /f'v//V(i822)xli.    Gall.  CR0CKETTS/nH</«>(//)VflJvr(i8g8)  165. 

12.  Obs.  To  coincide,  fit  in  with  ;  to  accommodate  to. 
n.Sc.  It  is  sad  when  carnal  companj',  and  a  soul  departing  from 

God,  tryst  together!  WodrowSoc.  Sel.  Biog.  (ed.  1845-7)  I'-  I34' 

13.  Obs.  To  come  to  terms  with  ;  to  deal  or  treat  with. 
Abd.  An  army  .  .  .  whilk  he  could  not  resist,  .  .  and  was  forced 

tu  tryst  and  give  his  band,  no  doubt  to  their  contentment,  Spalding 
llisl.  Sc.  (1792)  I.  143.  Kcb.  To  tryst  with  Christ  anent  your 
precious  soul,  Rutherford  LeII.  (1660)  No.  226. 

14.  To  visit;  to  aftlict,  try.    Gen.  with  wi//i.   Also  used  _/?,?■. 
Sc.   An  honest  wife  she   is,  but  sair  she's   been  trysted  with 

misfortunes,  Scott  Old  Mortality  (^i8i6)  xi.  Kcd.  He  was  happily 
trysted  with  a  virtuous  discreet  wife,  Wright  G.  Guthrie  (1900) 
41.  Lnk.  We  may  guess  at  the  severities  many  others  were 
trysted  with,  Wodrow  Cli.  Hist.  (1721)  II.  79,  ed.  1828. 

15.  To  invite,  entice. 

Sc.  Sae  cunningly  *s  I  trysted  her  Unto  yon  shade  o*  broom, 
KiNLoCH  flii//nrfs  1,1827)  I57'  ^ff-  What  kind  o' a  rig  was  yon 
ye  trysted  the  young  Laird  till  on  Monday  nicht?  Mackenzie  A^. 
Pine  (1897)  86.  Dmb.  Ane  maist  might  tryst  sic  wae  sic  love  to 
learn,  Salmon  Gowodcan  (1868)  32.  Lth.  Maggie  had  herself 
gone  to  tryst  him  to  come  to  the  house  after  tea,  Strathesk 
More  Bits  (.ed.  1885)  125. 

[I.  Lo,  holde  thee  at  thy  triste  cloos,  and  I  Shal  wel 
the  deer  unto  thy  bowe  dryve,  Chaucer  TV.  &»  Cr.  11. 
1534.     See  Trist,  f."] 

TRYST(E,  see  Trist,  s6.' 

TTHUR,  TU,  see  Turr,  int.,  Tew,  sb.\  v.\  Thou. 

TtJ,  TUACK,  TUAG,  TUAN,  see  Two,  Toog,  To  wan. 

TUB,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  Also 
in  form  toob  Cor.  [tub,  teb.]  1.  i^.  In  fo;;//".  (i)  Tub- 
butter,  butter  put  away,  in  salt,  in  summer,  in  tubs,  to 
keep  lor  winter  consumption  ;  (2)  garth,  the  hoop  round 
a  tub  ;  (3)  -lagig  or  -leg,  the  stave  of  a  barrel ;  one  of  the 
wooden  sectionsof  which  a  tub  is  composed;  (4)  -thumper, 
(n)  a  cooper;  a  barrel-maker ;  (6)  an  energetic  preacher; 
a  ranting  or  '  stump '  orator. 

(i)  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  War.*  (2)w.Yks.  Ah've  brokk'n  a  lot  o' 
tub-garths  up  fer  kinlin'  (.^.B.)  ;  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (June  24, 
1899).  (3)  w.Yks.  If  they'd  ony  sooart  ov  a  owd  tublagg,  or  a 
piece  of  a  barrel  bottom,  they  browt  it  to  get  mended  into  a  new 
tub.  Hartley  Ditt.  (1868)  ist  S.  98.  (4,  <»)  w.Yks.^,  s.Lan.', 
Chs.'  n.Lin.'  The  tub-thumper,  who  lives  beside  the  Unicorn, 
has  been  thrashing  his  wife.  (6)  Nhb.  Talking  like  common  tub- 
thumpers,  and  living  like  the  immortal  gods!  Graham  Red Siaur 
(18961  224.     s.Lan.',  Chs.' 

2.  A  keg  or  cask  containing  four  gallons  of  spirit,  the 
ordinary  term  used  by  smugglers. 

Sus.  This  cottage  .  .  .  has  .  .  .  been  as  full  of  tubs  from  top  to 
bottom  as  ever  it  could  hold,  Egerton  Ftk.  and  Ways  (1884)  65. 
Hmp.'  Dev.  If  a  man  cude  git  they  tubs,  twid  be  a  rare  good 
strauk,  Norway  Parson  Peter  1.1900)  107.  Cor.  They  do  s.Ty  that 
the  boatsmen  [coastguards]  are  informed  about  the  toobs,  Ballan- 
tvne  Deep  Down  (1868)  180. 
VOL.  VI. 


Hence  Tub-holes,  sb.  pi.,  obs.,  holes  under  the  floor 
where  smugglers'  caskswere  concealed. 

Sus.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  be  able  now  lo  go  into  cottages 
without  the  thought  that  possibly  tub-holes  are  concealed  under 
our  feet.  Egekton  I'Iks.  and  Ways  (1884)  66. 

3.  /'V   The  stomach,  belly  ;  esp.  a  big  stomach. 
w.Yks.  That  barn  o'  yahis  hes  a  rare  tub  ;  it  can  side  some  stulT 

into  't,  Leeds  Meic.  Suf-pl.  (June  24, 1899).     s.Lan.'  Bless Ihiovvd 
lul),  aw  wish  aw  could  ate  loikc  thee.     War.  (W.B.) 

Hence  (i)  Tubby,  (n)  adj.  round-bellied;  (b)  sb.  a  fat 
person  ;  (2)  Tub-guts,  sb.  p/.  a  put-bellied  person. 

I,  «)  Chs.'.Oxf.  (G.O.)     (i)  Wor.  (W.B.)     (2)  Chs.»     s.Chs.' 
Sich  a  tub-guts  of  a  fellow. 

4.  A  salt-making  term  :  a  square  wooden  box.^^M.  from 
18  to  20  ins.  long  and  6  to  8  ins.  square,  in  which  fine  salt 
is  moulded  before  drj'ing.  Chs.'  5.  A  cask,  cut  in  two, 
for  dyeing  a  certain  weight  of  material.    w.Yks.  (R.S.) 

6.  A  mining  term:  a  wagon  used  for  bringing  the  mineral 
from  the  face  to  the  surface  of  the  pit. 

Nhb.'  Originally  a  mining  bucket,  now  specially  applied  to  the 
open-topped  box  of  wood  or  iron,  mounted  on  wheels,  in  which 
coal  is  brought  from  the  face  to  the  surface.  It  has  supplanted 
the  old  '  corf,'  which  was  a  basket  carried  on  a  tram.  The  tram 
and  tub  are  now,  in  most  cases,  a  single  structure.  The  tub, 
containing  twenty-four  pecks,  has  an  inside  measurement  of  three 
feet  in  length,  thirty  inches  in  width,  and  twenty-six  in  depth. 
Dur.  (J.J.B.),  e.Dur.',  n.Yks.  (C.V.C.) 

Hence  Tub-loaders,  sb.  pi.  hewers,  who  hew  and  fill  the 
empty  tubs  at  times  when  the  pit  is  not  drawing  coal. 
Nhb.'        7.  Obs.   See  below  ;  also  in  cow//).  Tub-gig. 

Cum."  I  once  had  a  seat  in  a  tub-gig.  Wm.  Rawnslev  Remin. 
(1884)  in  Wordsuorth  Soc.  Trans.  VI.  191.  Not.  .\t  the  time 
when  the  railway  between  Nottingham  and  Grantham  was  opened, 
.  .  the  lowest  class,  .  .  third  or  fourth,  were  .  .  .  like  cattle-trucks 
are  now,  and  were  known  ...  as  '  tubs,'  A',  tf  Q.  (1890)  7th  S.  x. 
470.  Nrf.  A  small  carriage  for  four,  somewhat  tublike  ;  nearly 
square,  but  with  rounded  corners.  Two  people  sit  on  each  side, 
all  looking  inwards ;  so  that  the  driver  sits  nearly  sideways 
(W.W.S.). 

8.  The  top  of  a  malt-kiln.  Ess.  (Hall.);  CI.  (1851); 
Ess.'  9.  The  gurnard,  esp.  the  sapphirine  gurnard, 

Trigla  liirundo.    Also  in  coinp.  Tub-fish. 

Cum.  Hutchinson  Hist.  Cum.  (1794)  I.  App.  38.  w.Som.' 
Always  so  called  along  the  coast  of  the  Severn  Sea.  Som.,  Dev. 
Always  so  called  on  the  coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  Reports 
Provinc.  (1882)  23.  Cor.  It  is  also  common  round  our  coast  ^«;., 
but  particularly  from  West  Bay  to  the  Land's  End,  where  the 
gurnards  are  called  tubs,  tub-fish,  and  in  reference  to  colour,  red 
tubs,  Yarrell  Fishes  (1836)  I.  42,  in  A^.  6"  Q.  (i868)  4th  S.  ii. 
357  ;  Cor.'2 
10.  A  small  quantity.  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  11.  v.  A  mining 
term  :  to  hold  or  keep  back  water  in  a  pit  by  means  of  a 
wood  or  metal  casing  or  lining. 

e.  Ltb.  The  Coal  Company  offered  to  '  tub '  or  line  the  faulty  pit 
with  iron  plates  at  their  own  expense,  Sands  TranenI  {i6Qi)  17. 
Nlib. ,  Dur.  Two  wedging  cribs  are  laid  to  carry  and  tub  olT  the 
water.  Borings  (1881)  II.  303.     w.Yks.  (T.T.) 

Hence  Tubbing,  sb.  the  circular  water-tight  casing  by 
which  the  water  is  '  tubbed '  or  held  back  in  the  water- 
bearing strata  cut  through  in  sinking. 

Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  It  was  formerly  put  in  with  planks,  properly 
dressed  at  the  joints  to  the  sweep  of  the  pit,  and  kept  in  their 
places  by  being  spiked  to  cribs  behind  them.  Tubbing  was  also 
constructed  of  cribs  of  oak  built  one  upon  the  other  the  required 
height  and  afterwards  wedged.  Metal  segments,  cast  to  the  sweep 
of  the  pit,  are  now  used  in  tubbing,  Greenwell  Coal  Tr.  GL 
(,1849).     w.Yks.  (B.K.) 

TUBBAL,  sb.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  tubal  Dev. ; 
tubale  Dev.*  [tB-bl.]  A  double-edged  mattock  or  pick  ; 
a  dial,  form  of 'twybill.' 

Dev.  Usually  a  heavy  mattock,  with  a  small  axe-head,  used  for 
grubbing  or  rooting.  Also  a  very  usual  name  for  the  common 
mattock  or  '  taty-digger,'  Reports  Provinc.  (Aug.  1902) ;  (Hall.)  ; 
Dev.2,  Cor.' 23 

TUBBAN,  56.  Cor.  [tBban.]  Apiece  of  turf ;  a  clod 
of  earth. 

Cor.'  She  thrawed  a  tubban  at  me.  He  was  cutting  tubbans ; 
Cor.* 

Ll 
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TUBBER,  sb.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Yks.  ftu-baCr.]  A  cooper. 
N.Cy.i,  Nhb.',  n.Yks.  (I.W.),  w.Yks.'^ 

TVBBVT.  atfj.  ^/..Cy.  Cor.  Also  written  ttibbot  w.Cy. 
[tB'bat.]     Short  and  thick. 

w.Cy.  Freq.  used,  A^.  &  Q.  (1868)  4th  S.  ii.  358.      Cor.12 

TUBBY-KIT,  si.  Nhb.'  [tB'bi-kit.]  A  small  tub  ;  a 
butter-tub  or  other  small  'kit.' 

TUBE,  sb.  Nhb.i  [tiub.]  The  upcast  from  a  pit 
carried  from  the  shaft,  from  a  few  fathoms  below  the  sur- 
face, into  a  separate  outlet,  surmounted  by  a  high  chimney. 
Also  called  Cube  and  Cupola  (q.v.). 

TUBLE,  sA.  w.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Earthenware.     (Hall.) 

TUCHT,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  tught.  Vigour. 
Slk.  (Jam.)  Hence  Tuchtless,  rtr((>'.  wanting  in  strength 
or  vigour,  pithless,  nerveless,  inactive.     Cld.,  Slk.  {ib.) 

TVCK,sb.^  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W.Som.  [tBk.]  1.  A  tusk; 
a  fang. 

I.W.i     w.Som.'  I'll  warn  the  tucks  o'  un  was   vower   inches 
long.     1  shouldn  like  thick  dug  vor  to  put  his  tucks  into  me. 
2.  Co«;/>.  Tuckshell,  a  tusk.   Sus.  (Hall.), Sus.'%  Hmp.' 

(He  is  al  kareleas  of  his  tuxes,  Aiic.  Rhvlc  (c.  1225)  280.] 

TUCK,  sb.'^  and  v.^  Sc.  Also  in  forms  took  (Jam. 
Siippl.)  ;  touck;  touk  (Jam.)  ;  towk  {ib.  Suppl.) ;  tuick(e. 
[tBk.]  1.  sb.  The  beat  or  sound  of  a  drum  or  trumpet; 
geti.  in  phr.  luck  of  drum.    Cf  tuck,  v.^ 

Sc.  Mair  especially  in  arms  and  \>y  touk  of  drum,  Scott 
Midlothian  (1818)  xii  ;  With  trumpets  and  with  tuicke  of  drum, 
Herd  Coll.  Siigs.  (i7'36)  I.  41.  Per.  The  tuck  of  the  guard-drum, 
Haliburton  Ftirlh  in  Field  (  1894)  58.  Arg.  They  advertise  the 
Greig  as  by  a  drum  tuck  !  Munro  S/iocs  of  Fort.  {1901)  177.  Lnk. 
Walker  Biog.  Piesbyt.  (1724-32)  I.  97,  ed,  1827.  Gall.  The 
companies  are  marching  to  the  tuck  of  drum,  Crockett  Raiders 
(1894)  xiv. 
•   2.  V.   Of  drums  or  trumpets  :  to  beat  or  sound. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  To  towk  a  trump  {ih.  Suppl.).  Abd.  Aberdeen 
carefully  caused  tuck  drums  through  the  town,  charging  all  men 
to  be  in  readiness  with  their  best  arms,  Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792) 
1.  166  ;  On  Wednesday  trumpets  sound  and  drums  tuck,  ib.  167. 

[1.  With  the  tuk  of  a  trump,  all  his  tore  knightes  He 
assemblit  full  sone,  Des/.  Troy  (c.  1400)  7107.] 

TUCK,  sZ(.3  Sh.I.  Also  written  tuk.  [tBk.]  Broken 
refuse  of  hay,  straw,  &c. ;  fig.  applied  to  cheap,  poor  tea. 

Tuss  and  tuk  are  old  Shetland  expressions  used  to  denote 
broken  parts  or  refuse  of  hay,  straw,  &c.,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899) 
230 ;  A'm  no  plaes'd  wi'  dis  tae  [tea].  I  tell'd  Jeemson  ...  'at 
I  widna  preeve  his  saxpiny  tuck,  if  he  wid  mak'  me  a  present  o' 
hit,  5/1.  News  (Nov.  20,  1897). 

TUCK,  sb."  Nhb.i  [tBk.]  The  fish  father-lasher, 
Colhis  biibalis. 

TUCK,  v."^  and  sb.^  Van.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  took  Sh.I.  ;  touk  Sc.  (Jam.)     [tuk,  tBk.] 

1.  V.   In  phr.  to  tuck  under  the  daisies,  to  bury. 

Ir.  I  tuk  to  it  [smoking]  as  a  bit  of  divarshun  after  me  poor  old 
man  was  tucked  underthe daisies,  MacDonagh /)•. /.(/^(iSgS)  188. 

2.  To  short-coat  a  baby.     Also  with  up. 

w.Soni.'  I  was  a-frightencd  to  zee  the  cheel  a-tuck'd  up  a'ready. 
Dev.  Mother's  going  to  the  christening,  and  then  she  stays  to  tuck 
up  the  baby,  lieporls  Provinc,  (1889).  w.Cor.  '  Tuck  it  in  May 
Tuck  it  away,'  saying  (M.A.C.). 

3.  To  shorten.        Sh.I.  Lang  tongues  need  tookin'  (J.S.). 

4.  To  work  in  a  fulling  or  '  tucking  '  mill.  Cor.*  Hence 
(i)  Tucker,  sb.  a  fuller ;  one  who  mills  or  finishes  cloth  ; 
see  below  ;  (2)  Tuckingmill,  (3)  Tuck-niill,  sb.  a  fulling 
inill ;  a  small  factory  for  weaving  flannel  and  cloth. 

(i)  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  w.Som. >  The  word  no  longer 
means  a  fuller,  but  one  who  folds  or  tucks  the  cloth  into  a  neat 
roll  or  pleat  fit  fur  the  shopkeeper.  Prob.  the  entire  finishing;  of 
cloth,  from  the  time  it  left  the  weaver,  was  performed  by  the 
tucker  at  the  tucking-mills.  Dev.  Moore  Hist.  (1829)  I.  355. 
n.Dev.  Ould  Tom  tha  tucker  was  strick  by  dinder.  Rock  Jim  an' 
Nell  ii86T)  St.  107.  w.Dev.  Marshall  Riir.  Econ.  (1796).  Cor." 
(a)  s.Pem.  There  are  three  tucking-mills  ne.ir  Robeston  Wathen 
(M.S.C.).  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  w.Som.i  Fuller's  stocks, 
or  beaters  for  milling   cloth.     The  term   is  also    applied  to    the 

building  and    machinery    as    a    whole.     '  I    works   to   Mr. 's 

tucking-mills.'     nw.Dev.'     w.Dev.  Marshall  R:ir.  Econ.  (1796). 


Cor.'''      (3)  Wmh.  There  was  a  tuck-mill  on  the  land  when  I  first 
knew  it  (W.M.). 

5.  Of  a  hay-rick  :  to  pluck  out  all  the  loose  hay  from  the 
sides  after  it  is  '  pitched  '  in  order  to  make  it  smooth  and 
even.     Also  in  phr.  to  tuck  a  rick. 

Oxf.'  MS.  add.  Brks.'  A  rick  is  said  to  be  '  tucked  '  when 
raked  down  so  as  to  take  off  loose  surface  straws,  and  leave  the 
others  neatly  l3'ing  in  the  same  direction.  Mid.  The  hay-farmer 
pa3'S  great  attention  to  have  the  stack  well  lucked  and  tliatched. 
Foot  .i4^)-/r.  (1794")  57.  w.Mid.  Your  rickyard  would  look  more 
tidy  if  you  were  to  tuck  your  hayricks  (W.I'.M.).  Hmp.',  Wil.', 
Dor.i  w.Som.'  Now.  Bob,  don't  bethink  thy  vingers,  tuck-n  in 
tight,  mind — i.  e.  pull  it  out  until  you  get  to  the  solid  mass. 

6.  To  manipulate  the  ends  of  straw  in  thatching.     Glo.' 

7.  To  take  fish  from  the  seine  net  into  the  small  or  '  tuck  ' 
net ;  used  esp.  of  pilchard  fishing. 

Cor.  And  next  to  tuck  go  we.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  w.Etig.  (1865) 
370,  ed.  1896;  Cor.'* 

Hence  Tucking-maund,  sb.  a  basket  used  in  '  tucking ' ; 
see  below. 

Cor.  The  '  tucking-maund  '  is  in  request — a  somewhat  shallow 
basket,  through  which  water  may  readily  escape,  but  mackerel 
not.  Our  friend  in  the  stop-net  boat  .  .  .  dips  in  the  maund,  and 
brings  it  out  filled  with  leaping,  wriggling,  glistening  masses  of 
living  silver.  Good  IVds.  (i8g6)  18. 

8.  To  draw  anything  in  a  cart. 

Hmp.  Tuck  it  out  ;  used  of  drawing  out  timber  (H.R.). 
0.  To  eat  largelyor  greedily;  ,§•(>«. with  /;;.  Ingf«.slanguse. 

Rnf.  Ain't  they  tucking  in  ?  The  crumbs  will  be  finished  in  a 
jiflfey.  Good  IVds.  (1865)  147.  n.Cy.  (J.W.)  w.Yks.  Nah,  tuck 
some  jock  into  tha  ;  tha'll  need  it  afore  we  get  to  t'  far  end,  Leeds 
Merc.  Suppl.  (June  24,  1899).  s.Lan.'  That's  reel,  tuck  it  into 
thee.  Der.'^  Shr.,  Hrf.  At  rural  feasts,  when  one  is  not  doing 
ample  justice,  he  will  receive  encouragement  to  further  onslaught 
by  a  sonorous  *Tuck  it  in  ya,'  meaning,  *  Eat  more,'  Bound 
Provinc.  (1876).  Suf.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  him  eat ;  my,  how  he 
tucks  in  to  be  sure,  Betham- Edwards  Mock  Beggars'  Hall  (1902) 
48.  Ess.  My,  how  she  did  tuck  in  !  BuRMESTERyoAi;  Z.o/<  (1901) 
236.  Sus.,  Hmp.  HoLLOWAY.  Dor.  Here  be  half  a  crown  for  'ee 
to  go  an'  tuck  in  yonder,  at  the  Wool  Pack,  Hare  Dinali  Kellow 
(1901)  128.  w.Som. 1  He  can  tuck  it  in,  and  no  mistake;  why 
they  do  zay  how  he  can  zit  down  and  finish  off  a  leg  o'  mutton  to 
one  go.  Slang.  Where  the  strawberries  grow  so  fine  and  big. 
Which  our  grandmother's  uncle  tucked  in  like  a  pig,  Barham 
Ingoldsby  (ed.  1864)  House  Warming. 

Hence  (i)  Tuck-in,  (2)  Tucking-in,  (3)  Tuck-out,  sb.  a 
feast ;  a  good  feed  ;  a  hearty  meal. 

(i)  Nhb.  After  what  he  called  'a  good  tuck  in,'  Graham  Red 
Scaur  (i8g6)  47.  Lakel.*  w.Yks.  We  hed  a  rare  gooid  tuck-in 
last  Bingla  Tide,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (June  24,  1899).  Lan.  A 
glorious  tuck-in  of  toasted  cheese  and  bacon,  Brierley  Out  of 
Work,  vii.  Der.*,  nw.Der.',  w.Som.'  Cor.  The  curate  with  a  bib 
beneath  his  chin  Was  always  ready  for  a  good  tuck  in,  Daniel 
Muse,  47  ;  Cor. 2  Slang.  He  was  hungry  and  wanted  a  tuck-in, 
Dy.  Teleg.  (Apr.  8,  1896)  6.  (2)  w.Yks.  T'mcmbers  sat  dahn  ta  a 
good  tuckin  in,  ToM  Treddlehoyle  Bairnsia  Ann.  (1891)  12. 
(3)  Lakel.^,  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  e.Yks.  Did  tha  hev  a  good  tuck  oot  at 
your  j'oung  maisther's  weddin  ?  Nicholson  Flk.  Sp.  (1889)  5. 
w.Yks.  Ah  invite  all  on  yo  ta  a  good  tuck  aght,  Tom  Treddle- 
hoyle Bairnsia  Ann.  (1847)  Introd.  10.      w.Som.' 

10.  With  in  :  to  set  to  in  earnest ;  to  '  buckle  to.' 
nw.Dev.'  Now  then,  soce,  tuck  in  an'  le's  git  this  yur  job  auver 

avore  durk. 

11.  sb.  An  upper  garment  or  pinafore  worn  by  children. 
ne.Lan.',  e.An.  (Hall.),  Sus.'''  Hence  Tuck-apron,  sb.  a 
long  apron  fastened  round  the  neck  and  waist.     Sus.' 

12.  Coiiip.  Tuck-pointing,  a  building  term  :  see  below. 
Ken.  Tuck-pointing  consists  in   filling  the  joints  of  old  brick- 
work anew  with  fresh  mortar,  after  which  it  is  trimmed  into  neat 
lines,  thus  leaving  each  brick  clearly  defined  in  the  surrounding 
mortar  (D.W.L.). 

13.  A  post  used  for  holding  weiring  at  a  river-side ;  an 
embankment. 

s.Sc.  He  erected  about  ten  tucks  upon  the  Snodgrasssideof  the 
water  of  Garnock,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  from  encroaching 
on  the  holms  ;  which  tucks  were  made  by  driving  stobs  from  the 
edge  of  the  bank  into  the  river  and  filling  the  same  up  betwixt 
the  stobs  with  brushwood  and  stones.  Proof  Eglington  v.  Tayloi 
(1807)  3  (Jam.).     Rxb.  (Jam.),  Nhb.' 
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14.  pi.  Iron  pins  usually  put  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
blocks  of  a  four-wheeled  carriage  for  timber,  to  prevent 
the  timber  slipping  off.    Also  called  Stucks.    e.An.' 

15.  A  net  used  to  take  fish  from  the  larger  or  seine  net. 
Gen.  in  coiiip.  Tuck-net  or  -seine. 

Cor.  Tlie  pilchards  being  caught  in  vast  quantities  .  .  .at  a  time, 
in  an  enclosed  net  called  a  '  seine,'  are  taken  out  of  it .  .  .  in  a 
smaller  net,  called  the  'tuck  net,"  and  from  it  loadcd»into  boats, 
HuntPo/i.  Rout.  w.Eiig.  (,1865!  368-9.  ed.  1896;  Cor.'^ 

16.  The  operation  of 'seining'  pilchards  ;  see  7.    Cor.'^ 

17.  Appetite  ;  stomach. 

Sus.,  Hmp.  '  He  has  a  pretty  good  tuck  of  his  own,'  means  that 
a  man  is  a  great  eater,  Holloway. 

[4.  Clolli  that  Cometh  fro  the  weuyng  is  noujt  comly  to 
were,  Tyl  it  is  fulled  vnder  fotc  or  in  fullyng-stokkes  .  . . 
Ytoukcd,  and  ytented,  P.  Phu'iimii  (b.)  xv.  447.] 

TUCK,  v.^  and  sb.'^  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Yks.  Oxf.  Brks.  Hmp. 
Wil.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  took  Sc.  (Jam.  S;//)//.) 
Nhb. ;  touk  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  towk  Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.) ;  tuke  Sc. 
(Jam.)  [tuk,  tBk.]  1.  v.  To  touch;  to  pull,  jerk;  to 
chuck  under  the  chin;  to  pinch  severely. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.),  n.Yks.  (C.V.C),  Brks.',  Som.  (Hall.) 
e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  Dev.  (Hall.)  Cor.  And  ha  tuck't 
nia  ching,  J.  Trenoodle  Spec.  Dial.  (1846    24  ;  Cor.' 

2.  Of  the  wind  :  to  blow  in  gusts. 

Wil.i  'The  wind  is  so  tucking  to-day,'  i.e.  gusty,  veering, 
blowing  from  all  quarters,  uncertain. 

3.  To  draw  the  breath  with  difficulty. 
Oxf.'  That  child  '11  die,  er  tucks  so,  MS.  add. 

4.  To  throb,  palpitate;  to  smart  with  pain. 

Hmp.'  Of  a  gathering  on  the  finger:  'He  do  tuck  so.'  Of  a 
dog  :   '  His  heart's  a-lucking.'     Wil.* 

5.  sb.  A  pull ;  a  jerk  ;  a  hasty  and  rough  pull ;  a  tug  ;  a 
chuck  under  the  chin. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  He  gied  her  sleeve  a  bit  took  (lA.  Suppl.).  s.Sc. 
Whan  thou  had  fairly  pass'd  the  clips  An  a'  the  taylor's  tukes  an' 
nips,  A.  Scott  PocHis  (1805)  105  (Jam.).  Nlib.  (R.O.H.)  Brks.' 
Gie  her  shawl  a  tuck  to  maayke  her  look  round.  Cor.'  A  tuck 
under  the  chin. 

6.  A  blow  ;  a  slap. 

Sc.  Colvil  Whigs Siipptic.  (ed.  1796)  II.  203.  Ant.  Ifyou  daeny 
let  me  alane  A'll  gie  you  a  tuck  that  you'll  feel,  Ballytiiciia  Obs. 
(1892).  w.Som.' Sh'uur- mee  !  aa-1  gi  dhee  u  gcod  tuuk- uun-dur 
dhu  yuur-  neef  diis-n  wau'ch  ut  [Dost  hear  me  !  1  will  give  thee 
a  good  tuck  under  the  ear  if  (thou)  dost  not  watch  it].  Dev.s  Ef 
'e  'd  agied  thee  a  tuck  in  the  "ead  'tweed  a-sar'd  ee  right.    nw.Dev.' 

[6.  Hercules  it  smyttis  wyth  a  niychty  touk,  Douglas 
Eiuados  (1513),  ed.  1874,  in.  166.] 

TUCK,  I'.-'andi/;/.  Sc.  Dev.  [tek.]  1.  t;.  Of  poultry  : 
to  cluck,  make  a  clucking  noise. 

Dev.  Thare  thay'd  zit,  an  tuck  an  craw,  N.   Hogg  Poet.  Lett. 
(1847)  1st  S.  57,  ed.  1858. 
2.  int.   A  call  to  poultry.     Also  in  form  tuckie. 

Per.  (G.W.)  Lnk.  He  shouts  'Bow-wow'  tae  ilka  dug.  An' 
'  Tuck,  tuck,  tuck '  tae  a'  the  hens,  M'"Lachlan  Thoughts  (1884)  87. 

TUCK,  see  Tick,  v.' 

TUCKED  UP,  phr.  Chs.  Lin.  Nhp.  'War.  Bdf.  Som. 
Dev.  Aus.  1.  Embarrassed  or  hampered  for  time,  room, 
«S:c. ;  exhausted  or  worn  out  witli  over-work,  &c. 

n.Lin.'  We're  terrible  tucked  up  c  this  little  hoose,  wi'  faather, 
muthcr,  an'  caght  bairns,  an'  nobbut  two  chaambcrs.  Oats  is 
ripenin'  that  fast  we  shall  be  tucked  up  for  time  to  get  'cm  afoore 
thaay  begins  to  shak.  Bdf.  A  person  is  said  to  be  '  tuck'd  up  wi' 
work'  who  has  too  much  to  do,  or  is  quite  worn  out  after  the 
day's  work  (J.W.B).  [Aus.  In  England  you  have  your  bad 
seasons  in  another  way,  and  get  smothered  and  Hooded  out  with 
rain  ;  .  .  and  the  poor  man  .  .  .  gets  tucked  up  a  bit,  Boldrewood 
Colon.  Re/01  iiici-  (iSgo)  III.  xxvii.] 

2.  Looking  thin  and  worn  out,  applied  particularly  to 
animals,  esp.  horses. 

Cbs.'  An  animal  having  very  little  stomach  is  said  to  be  tucked 
up.  s.Chs.'  w.Som.'  Th'  old  marc's  a  bit  a-tuckcd  up  but  hcr'll 
zoon  vill  herzul  out  again.  nw.Dev.'  [Aus.  I'hcy  all  looked 
tucked  up,  what  with  hard  riding  and  camping  out  with  nothing 
to  cat,  Boldrewood  Sydney-side  Sa.mn  (1891)  xii.] 

3.  Offended.       Nhp.'  He  was  quite  tucked  up.     War.^ 
TUCKER  IN,  .'^i!'.  Obs.  w.Cy.  A  chambermaid.  (Hall.) 


TUCKETS,  sb.  i>i.    n.Yks."    [tukits.]    The  heads  of 
thistles  covered  with  spincsafter  flowering-time.  (s.v.Burs.) 
TUCKIN(G,  5A.    Obs.    Glo.    A  satchel  or  bag  in  which 
to  carry  beans  while  setting  them. 

Each  setter  is  furnished  with  a  setting  pin  and  a  tuckin,  viz. 
a  satchell,  hung  before,  by  a  string  round  the  waist,  to  carry  the 
beans  in,  Marshall  Riii:  Ecoh.  (1789)  I.  144;  Glo.' 

TUCK'WORK.    sb.      Soni.      Piece-work.      (W.F.R.) 
e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873)  (s.v.  Tut-work). 
TUCKY,  m/y.     Wil.'    [tBki.]     Sticky. 
TUD,  sb.''    Sh.L    Also  in  form  tuddik.    [tBol.]    A  very 
small  person  or  child,  used  jocularly.    Jakobsen  Dial. 
(1897)  49. 

[Cp.  Icel.  Iiillr,  a  nursery  word  for  a  tom-thumb  (Vig- 
fusson).] 
TUD,  .s6.2    Glo.     [ted.]    An  apple-dumpling. 
Glo.' ;  Glo."  '  As  round  as  a  tud,  and  slick  as  a  oont.'     Spoken 
of  a  cliild's  cheek. 

TUD,  sb.^  Sh.L  [tBd.]  A  sudden  sc^uall ;  a  sudden 
gust  or  blast  of  wind,  snow,  &c.     A  dial,  lorm  of '  thud.' 

Spence  Ftk-Lorc  (1899)  119;  '\'ea,  snaw  !   Du  ye  no  hear  da 
wind.     Yen's  snawy  tuds  apo'  da  lum,  Sh.  News  (Nov.  20,  189-  . 
TUD,  V.    Sh.L    [tEd.]    To  talk  a  great  deal ;  to  rave. 
S.  &  Ork.' 
TUD,  adj.    Suf.    [tnd.]    Tame,  easy  to  handle. 
A  tud  ferret  (R.E.L.V 

TUDDER,  TUDDLE,  see  Tother,  adj.,  Toddle. 
TUDDY,  adj.    Obs.  or  obsol.     Bdf     Short-tempered, 
irritable,  '  touchy.'     (J.W.B.) 

TUDDY,  TUDEL,  see  Toddy,  Toodel. 
TUDGY,  adj.    w.Yks.=    [tudgi.]     Diminutive,  small. 
What  a   tudgy   little   thing.     A   ludgy  horse.     A    tudgy   lOaf. 
Hah  mich  did  he  gi'e  thuh  ? — Nobbud  a  tudgy  bit. 

TUDSET,  t'.     Sh.L     [tBdset.]     To  drive  an  animal  into 
such  a  position  as  to  prevent  its  escape.    S.  &  Ork.' 
TUE,  TUEFOLD,  see  Tew,  sb.\  v.\  Tuffold. 
TUER,  TUET,  see  Tewer,  sb.'^,  Tewit. 
TUFA,  sA.    Sh.L    [tB-fa.]    An  appendage  to  anything. 
S.  &  Ork.' 
TUFF,  see  Tough. 

TUFFET,  sb.  Glo.  Brks.  Sur.  Hmp.  Dev.  Also  written 
tuifut  Glo.'  Brks.'  [tBfit,  -at.]  1.  A  tuft,  esp.  a  tuft  of 
coarse  grass  ;  a  dial,  form  of  tuft.' 

Glo.',   Sur.',   Hmp.   (J.R.W.)     Dev.   Reports  Proviiic.    (1895). 
nw.Dev.  (R.P.C.) 
2.  A  hillock  ;  a  lump  of  earth  ;  a  grassy  hillock,  a  disused 
ant-hill,  &c.   Brks.',  Hmp.'   HcnceTuffety,  nrf/'.ofground: 
uneven,  full  of 'tuflfets'  or  hillocks.     Hmp.' 

TUFFIN(G,  sft.  Wil.  .'Also  in  form  turvin.  [tBfin.] 
Late  hay  made  of  the  rough  grass  left  by  cattle.  Also 
called  Tuffin-hay,  Tuff-mowing. 

'Turvin'  is  the  hay  made  on  the  leazc,  not  the  meadows,  out  of 
the  rough  grass  and  bennets  left  by  the  cows,  Jefferies  Git. 
Estate  {iWi)  142  ;  Wil.',  n.Wil.  (E. H.G.I 

TUFFLE,  I/.  Obs.  Sc.  Lin.  Glo.  1.  To  ruffle,  rumple, 
put  into  disorder;  to  entangle,  ravel.     Cf  tifle. 

Sc.   (Jam.)     Dmf.  An'   what    has   tuffled  ycre  gowden   locks? 
Cromek  Remains  (1810)  67.     Glo.  Iloiae  Siibsecivae  !  1777)  431. 
Hence  TufHe-pack,  sb.  a  nickname  for  a  pedlar. 
Dmf.  Tufllepack,  that  glcesome  pedder.   Hath   run   his  race, 
James  Kennedy  Fof ws ( i 823)  77. 
2.  To  bind  flax. 

n.Lin.'  Tudle  it ;  that  is  making  it  into  a  loose  sheaf,  open  at  the 
bottom.  Young  /Igric.  (17991  '^4. 

TUFFOCK.56.  s.Chs.'  [tufak.]  A  tuft  of  grass,  &c. 
TUFFOLD,  sb.  Nhb.  Yks.  Also  in  forms  tuefold, 
twofold  Nhb.'  A  small  outhouse  or  shed.  Cf.  tofall,  2. 
Nhb.'  1664.  Reed,  of  Mark  Hobson  for  a  year's  rent  for  a 
Tuefold,  2S.  dd.  1673.  I'.iid  for  draweing  of  one  Lease  for 
Edward  Wilson  for  the  Twofold  a  back  of  the  church,  ss.  6d., 
Ch' warden's  Bks.  St.  Andrew's  Ch.  Newcastle,  w.'ifks.'  A  Tuffold 
is  a  shed  for  cattle,  .  .  often  erected  in  the  open  fields  ;  w.Yks." 

TUFFY,s/>.  n.Lin.'  [tu-fi.]  The  plant,  Sweet  William 
or  London  tuft,  Diaitthus  harbaltis. 

TUFT,  .si.'  Nhb.  Cum.  [tuft.j  A  species  of  rock 
formation  ;  see  below. 

Nhb.'  A  bed  of  fine-grained,  siliceous  stone,  like  ganister,  which 
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occurs  in  the  carboniferous  series  below  the  Great  Limestone.  It 
is  also  known  as  water  sill.  Cum.  Tuft  (in  the  middle  sometimes 
coal  two  feet),  Hutchinson  Hisl.  Cum.  (1794)  I.  ^/"A  48. 

TUFT,  sb.'^  and  v}      s.Chs.'        1.   sb.     Ill-temper,  ill- 
humour.     Cf.  tiff,  sb}       Oo  went  of  in  u  bit  iiv  u  tuft. 
2.  V.   To  vex. 

Oo  wuz  u  bit  tiif-tid,  lahyk,  ut  iim  naaf  aaskin  uur,  wen  dhi 
aad'n  dhaaf  laas't  doomunt  dheeur. 

TUFT,  I/.'  Som.  Dev.  [tBft.]  A  stag-hunting  term  : 
to  rouse  or  draw  a  cover  of  deer  with  only  a  few  old  steady 
hounds. 

w.Soni.i  Tufted  in  Long  Wood  and  found  several  hinds,  tufted 
Kepscombe  Wood  and  found,  Rec.  N.  Dev.  Slaghounds,  38. 
n.Dev.  Drawing  the  cover  is  called  'tufting,'  Jefkeries  Red  Deer 
(1884)  vi. 

Hence  Tufter,  sb.  an  old,  steady  hound  used  to  rouse  or 
draw  the  cover  of  deer. 

Dev.  A  couple  of  old  hounds,  called  '  tufters,'  Thornton  Reniiii. 
(1897)  ii  ;  The  huntsman  takes  out  six  or  eight  couples  of  hounds 
to  draw  the  cover,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  pack  still  confined.  The 
hounds  selected  to  draw  the  wood  are  called  '  tufters,'  and  are  old, 
staunch,  and  steady,  Jefferies  ib. 

TUFT,  see  Toft. 

TUFTIN,  A*.  Dev.  [tB-ftin.]  The  muffling  round  a 
bell-rope  where  held  by  the  ringer. 

e.Dev.  The  tenor  [bell]  needed  some  drawing  to  in  hot  weather, 
none  the  less  so  in  that  the  tuftin  being  worn,  she  hurt  a  man's 
hands  a  good  deal  on  the  sallj',  Jane  Lordship  ^1897^  66. 

TUFWORT,  sb.    Wil.'    A  wasp's  nest ;  see  below. 

They  observed  a  large  cluster  in  one  of  the  fir-trees  .  .  .  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  wasp's  nest.  The  nest,  which  was  nearly  as 
large  as  a  quartern  measure,  was  fully  matured,  and  is  described 
by  an  e-xpert  in  taking  wasps'  nests  as  what  is  known  as  '  the 
tufwort '  nest.  Local  Papers  (July  1893). 

TUG,  f.'  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and 
Amer.     Also  in  form  teug  Lth.  (Jam.)     [tug,  tBg.] 

1.  V.  To  toil,  labour ;  to  work  hard  and  incessantly,  esp. 
in  phr.  to  tug  and  tew.     See  Tew,  v.^  9. 

w.Yks.  T'poar  slave  mun  tug  an  tew  wit  wark  Wolivver  shoo 
can  crawl,  Preston  PocH/s  (1864)  6;  w.Yks.*  '  Tugging  ar  it  yet 
ah  see  ? '  '  Aye  barn ,  a  body  may  tug  thersens  to  death,  an'  ne'er 
ha'  done.'  [Amer.  To  slave  and  tug  and  scrape  to  get  a  house 
over  your  head,  Cent.  Mag.  (Nov.  1881)  133.] 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  tug  and  rug,  to  argue,  haggle  over  a  bar- 
gain ;  (2)  —  the  door,  see  below. 

(i)  Abd.  They  'tuggit  an'  ruggit  '  to  no  purpose  until  at  last  a 
compromise  was  reached  and  the  bargain  concluded,  Alexandeii 
Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  i.  (2)  Abd.  Come  on  and  lats  tug  the  door. . . 
The  'tuggin'  of  the  door  was  quite  a  simple  afTair.  A  sapling, 
such  as  farmers  use  as  supports  for  corn-stacks,  was  procured. 
This  was  deftly  tied  with  rope  to  the  '  door-sncck  '  or  fastening. 
The  sapling  was  laid  across  the  door  in  a  horizontal  position,  so 
that  any  one  attempting  to  open  the  door  from  within  would  find 
it  impossible  to  do  so.  .  .  Her  father  was  aroused  from  his  slumber 
by  the  lads  'tuggin'  the  door,  Abd,  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Mar. 
26,  1898). 

3.  .sb.  A  suck  or  pull  at  the  breast.  Ant.  Ballymena 
Obs.  (1892).  4.  Arduous  labour,  toil:  a  struggle;  a 
difficult  undertaking.     Also  in  phr.  a  tug  and  a  tew. 

w.Yks.  Tliis  world's  bud  a  tug  and  a  tuc,  liiACKAH  Sngs.  (1867) 
22  ;  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (July  i,  1899).     nw.Der.',  w.Cy.  (Hall.) 

5.  A  rope,  esp.  a  halter  ;  a  horse-trace  ;  the  chain  or  rope 
between  the  plough  and  swingle-tree. 

Ayr.  Thou  wast  a  noble  fittie-lan'.  As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was 
drawn  !  Burns  To  liis  Mare,  st.  11.  Lth.  (Jam.)  Wm.  Trans.  R. 
Lil.  Soc.  XIII.  pt.  ii.  266. 

6.  A  chain  or  iron  attached  to  the  '  hanics '  of  the  '  thiller' 
or  shaft-horse,  by  which  the  trace  is  attached.     Gen.  in  pi. 

Oxf.',  Sus.',  Wil.'  w.Som.i  Tlie  part  of  the  '  hameses '  (qv.) 
usually  jointed,  to  which  the  trace  is  attached. 

7.  Loinp.  Tug-ire  or  -iron,  a  strong  iron  fixed  near  the 
end  of  each  shaft  of  a  cart  or  wagon  to  hook  on  the  chain- 
traces  of  the  fore  horse.  Dor.',  w. Som.'  8.  A  name 
applied  to  yar.  parts  of  carriage  harness  ;  see  below. 

w.Som.'  The  liuok  or  other  iron  on  tlie  carriage,  or  on  the 
whipple-tree  to  which  the  trace  is  attached.  The  large  loop  ot 
leather  which  is  buckled  to  e.ich  end,  and  forms  part  of  the  back- 
strap,  by  which  the  shafts  of  the  carriage  arc  supported.  The  end 
of  the  leather  trace  at  the  part  where  it  is  attached  to  the  vehicle 


to  be  drawn.  A  loose  loop  buckled  round  the  shaft,  to  which 
(when  used)  is  fastened  the  kicking  strap.  The  iron  stud  or  hook 
on  the  under  side  of  the  shaft  to  prevent  it  slipping  too  far 
through  the  tug.     This  latter  is  freq.  called  '  the  tug  of  the  shaft.' 

9.  A  timber-carriage. 

Ken.'  Sus.  Sometimes  I  have  seen  one  tree  on  a  carriage, 
which  they  call  here  [Lewes]  a  tug,  drawn  by  two-and-twenty 
oxen,  and  ej-en  then  this  carried  so  little  a  way,  and  then  thrown 
down  and  reft  for  other  lugs  to  carry  on.  Tour  through  Gt.  Brit. 
(1724)  I.  54,  in  N.  if  Q.  (1849)  ist  S.  i.  88;  Sus.'=  Hmp.'  A 
timber-wain,  called  a  tug,  was  slowly  emerging.  Smith  New  Forest 
(1829)1.  3. 

10.  The  body  of  a  wagon,  without  the  hutch  ;  a  light 
farm-wagon.  Ken.  (W.F.S.),  Ken.'  U.  pi.  The  short 
crooked  handles  of  a  scythe-pole. 

Dor.  So  called  near  Dorchester  (C.W.)  ;  Barnes  Gl.  (1863) 
(s.v.  Sneadl. 

TUG,  t;>  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Dur.  [tug.]  To  rob,  destroy, 
spoil,  esp.  to  rob  a  nest. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)  ;  N.Cy.'  To  tug  a  nest.     Nhb.',  e.Dur.' 

TUGERS,  sb.  pi.  Hrf'^  [tegaz.]  Rods  used  in 
thatching. 

TUGGEMO,  sb.  Sh.l.  1.  A  thick  swarm  as  of  birds 
or  midges,  in  phr.  as  tick  as  tiiggemo.  Jakobsen  Dial. 
(1897)  47.  2.  Obs.  Applied  jocularly  to  "lean,  thin  corn. 
ib.  46. 

TUGGIN,  s6.  Sc.  [tB-gin.]  The  beech  or  stone  marten, 
Martes  foina. 

n.Sc.  The  Beech  Marten  does  sometimes,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  where  it  is  common,  and  called  Tuggin,  take  to  killing 
lambs,  Fennell  Nat.  Hist.  (1841)  109,  in  N.  &  Q.  (1854)  ist  S. 
ix.  65. 

TUGGL,  sb.  Sh.l.  [tBgl.]  A  kind  of  forelock  or  pin 
for  fastening  the  ends  of  a  band,  such  as  a  humlaband 
(q.v.),  together,  to  form  a  loop.     S.  &  Ork.' 

TUGGLE,  jj.     Obs.     Sc.     To  pull  by  repeated  jerks. 

Abd.  Tuggling  and  struggling  how  to  get  him  free.  He  did  great 
pyne  and  meikle  sorrow  dree,  Ross  Hetenore  (,1768)  45,  ed.  1812. 

Hence  Tuggled,  pp.,  fig.  (i)  roughly  handled  ;  tossed 
backwards  and  forwards  ;  (2)  fatigued  with  travelling  or 
labour;  overwrought;  kept  under. 

(i)  Sc.  Tousled  and  tuggled  with  town  tykes,  Watson  Coll. 
(1706)  III.  16  (Jam.).     (2)  n.Sc.  (Jam.) 

TUGHT,  see  Tucht. 

TUGMUTTON.si.  War.^  [tBgmBtan.]  A  youngster. 
Cf.  tag,  sb.",  teg. 

TUGS,  si./"/.    w.Yks.5    [tugz.]     Boots  or  shoes. 

Howsta  like  me  new  tugs,  Tom  ? 

TUG-SLUG,  V.  Lin.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    To  make  a  noise  in  walking  ;  to  tramp. 

If  you  want  to  find  out  anything  like  that,  you  mustn't  go 
splashing  about  among  the  reeds,  or  tug  slugging  through  the  bog- 
holes,  or  he  hears  you  coming,  and  goos  and  hides,  Fenn  Dicli  o' 
Fens  (1888)  xii. 

TUGSTER,  sh.     Obs.    Dev.'    A  bold-looking  woman. 

The  measter  had  thicka  stare-bason  tugstcr,  12,  ed.  Palmer. 

TUG- WHITING,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  A  wliiting  caught  by 
a  handline. 

Abd.  About  this  time  some  tug-whitings  were  taken,  Spalding 
Hist.  Sc.  (1792)  II.  39, 

TUICK,  sec  Tuck,  sA.^ 

TUIK,  sb.'     Mry.  Ags.  (Jam.)     A  dial,  form  of '  cook.' 

TUIK,  sb.^  Sc.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  spell;  a  turn. 

TUIK,  TUIL,  see  Teuk,  sb.^,  Tool.- 

TUILYIE,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Also  in  forms 
toolie  Sc.  (Jam.)  Dmf  ;  tooly(e  Abd.  Lnk.  Cum. ;  toolyie 
Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.;  toolzie  Abd.  Rnf. ;  toulzie  Bch.  Lnk.; 
tailzie  Sc.  Wgt. ;  tuUie  Sh.l.;  tully  Sc.  ;  tulye(e  Sh.l. 
Ayr. ;  tulyie  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Cai.'  Abd. ;  tulzie  Sc.  n.Cy. ; 
tuoly  Cum.;  tweelie,  tweelzie,  tweillie,  twellie  Sc. 
[tiTIji.]  l.  sb.  A  quarrel,  fight,  broil ;  a  skirmish,  scrim- 
mage, battle. 

Sc.  He  that  meddles  with  tulzies  comes  in  for  the  redding 
streak,  Ramsay  Prov.  (1737) ;  It  was  a  pretty  afiair  that  tuilzie  at 
Tippermuir,  Scott  Leg.  Mont.  (1818)  xvi.  Sli.I.  (Colt.  L.L.B.); 
I  It's  awful  liaesty  dey  say — an'  dcy  hcd  a  horrid  liillie,  Sh.  Neivs 
July  23,  1898).     Cai.'     Bch.  As  far  as  I  him  excell  In  toulzics 
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fierce  an'  Strang,  Forbes  ^Jax  (1742)  4.  Abd.  Ellis  Pronunc. 
(1889 '  V.  77a  ;  Himself  in  that  tulyie  in  the  High  Street,  Cobban 
yJ»H,''/ (1898)  152.  s.Sc.  Hell  no  let  lier  awa  without  a  fearfu' 
tiiilyie,  Wilson  Tales  ,18391  ^'-  7*-  R"'  ^'  monie  a  toolzie  she 
had  stood.  An'  led  the  warlike  swarm,  Picken  Points  [1813)  H. 
91.  Ayr.  In  sooth  he  was  a  Baron  bauld,  For  toolyies  tough  in 
days  o'  auld,  Boswell  Po<t.  H'is.  (1816)  163,  ed.  1871  ;  Juist  for 
a'  the  worl'  as  if  he'd  been  haein'  a  tailzie  wl'  the  cat,  Service 
JVolandunis  (1890)  16.  Rxb.  Honest  Mause  Kc'd  tHt  tulzie,  A. 
Scott  Poems  (ed.  1808  68.  Dmf.  Sac  croosc  the  twa  set  up  their 
creest  Before  the  toolie,  Mayne  Sil/er  Gun  ^i8o8i  68.  Gall.  Mac- 
TAGGART  Eucycl.  (1824).  Kcb.  But  some  wi'  mair  than  powder 
smel't,  Forfairn  by  the  tweelic,  Davidson  Seasons  (1789)  20. 
Cum.  Here's  a  row  worth  a'  the  rest,  Come,  we'll  attend  this 
tuoly,  Stagg  Rosley  Fait,  in  Smith  Dial.  (1839)  192. 

2.  Comp.  (i I  Tuilyiemulie  or -muilzie,  a  quarrel,  broil ; 
a  confused  turmoil,  disturbance  ;  (2)  -wap,  a  boys'  game  ; 
see  below. 

(i)Sc.  Somefaintedatthe  tuilzie-muilzie,  DnuMMONDA/McioHiacAv 
(1846)  15.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Fif.  The  Papists  and  their  faes  com- 
minglet  In  monie  a  fecht  and  tulziemulzie,  Tenxant  Papistry 
(1827)  4.  (2  Tev.  A  childish  amusement,  in  which  a  number  of 
boys  take  hold  of  each  other's  hands,  and  wrap  themselves  round 
the  one  who  is  at  the  head,  clasping  themselves  as  firmly  together 
as  possible  and  every  one  pushing  till  the  mass  fall  over  (Jam.). 

3.  Fig.  Toil,  labour,  trouble. 

Edb.  Brings  them  to  a  canny  crisis  Wi'  little  tulzie,  Fergusson 
Poems  (1773')  145.  ed.  1785. 

Hence  Tuilyiement,  sb.  struggle,  toil,  eft'ort,  great 
exertion. 

e.Fif.  After  coontless  toils  an'  tuilyiements,  they  at  length  an' 
lang  drew  near  to  what  they  thocht  was  Buttonhole,  Latto  Tarn 
Bodkin  (1864)  ii. 

4.  A  wrangle,  dispute  ;  a  wordy  discussion. 

Sh  I.  A'm  juist  been  in  a  tiillie  wi'  da  maisler  here.  He  says 
he  can  only  gie  me  sivenpence,  Sh.  Nnvs  (Feb.  18,  1899^  Ayr. 
The  tulzie's  sair  'tween  Pitt  an'  Fox,  Burns  El.  on  Year  lySS 
(1789)  1.  II.  Dmf.  I.angsomc  wait  or  they  get  hame  Where 
ensues  a  skailhless  tully  Frac  a  fiettin',  cankert  dame,  James 
Kennedy  Poems  (1823)  86.  Wgt.  They  had  another  desperate 
tuilzic  ower  the  head  o't,  Sa.xon  Gnll.  Gossifi    1878)  272, 

5.  V.  To  quarrel,  fight,  scuffle,  skirmish  ;  to  wrangle, 
dispute. 

Sc,  They  suld  let  folks  tuilzic  in  their  yards,  Scoit  Rob  Roy 
(1817)  xxvi.  Sh.I.  Ollason  Marcel  (igoii  24.  w.Sc.  Sit  down, 
ye  senseless  fouk,  An'  let  sic  luilzeing  bc,CARRicK  Laird 0/ Logan 
(1835)  235.  Rnf.  They  toolzied  mair  na  tongue  can  tell,  Picken 
Poems  (1813  I  I.  130.  Lnk.  Can  there  greater  pleasure  be  Than 
see  sic  wee  tots  toolying  at  your  knee  ?  Ramsay  Gentle  S/irp.  ( 1725) 
35,  ed.  1783.  Gall.  Whaever  Iweillic  about  bees,  Tliae  bees  will 
never  thrive,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1B24)  96,  ed  1876.  Kcb.  They 
joost  settl't  doon  an  cangl't  an'  tweelzie't  like  ither  folk,  Trotter 
Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  139.     n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  {Cull.  L.L.B.) 

Hence  (i)  Tuolliment,  sb.  a  quarrel,  scuffle,  scrimmage, 
broil ;  (2)  Tulziesome,  ac//.  quarrelsome. 

(i)  Cum.  You  that  smudge  at  merry  tealcs  ...  Or  goffand  girn 
at  tuolliments,  Stagg  Misc.  Poems  (cd.  1807)  2.  (2)  Sc.  The 
tulziesome  tyke  comes  liirplin'  hame,  Ford  Thistledown  (1891)  13. 

6.  Obs.  1-ig.   To  struggle,  toil,  work  hard. 

Abd.  Ere  humble  bardies  get  a  name,  They  toolzie  sair,  Siiirrefs 
Poems  (l^qO|  346.  Kcd.  In  springs  Watch  to  fetch  the  stick.  An' 
tulzies  lang  an'  sair,  Grant  Lays  (1884)  22,  Fif.  For  our  injur'd 
Kirk's  redress  Sail  tuilzielikean  angel,  Tennant/'(i/>i'57o'(  1827)  104. 

7.  Of  lovers:  to  struggle  or  play  together.    Cf.  touzle. 
Abd.  Tulzie  for  her  brolch  or  glove.  An'  sure  the  day  ye'll  wun, 

Ogilvie  J.  Ogilvie  (1902I  98.  Ayr.  When  tulyin'  wi'  a  bonny 
lass.  For  kisses  to  be  gropin',  Ainslie  Land  of  Burns  (cd.  1892) 
318.  Lnk.  Toulzie  sweet,  and  press  bedecn  Thy  boiinie  lips  and 
bree,  Strutiiers  Poet.  Tales  (1838)  155. 

8.  To  meddle  with  ;  to  play  pranks  ;  to  frolic. 

Cum.  A  plague  gang  wi'  them  that  tooly  wi'  thee,  Gilpin  Sngs. 
(18661  263. 

[5.  Cp.  Fr.  touitler,  filthily  to  mix,  or  mingle  ;  to  con- 
found or  shuffle  together;  to  intangle  (Cotgr.).] 

TUIM,  TUIN,  TUITH,  sec  Tooni,  Tune,  Tooth. 

TUIVE,  V.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  To  swell  or  rise,  as 
dough  from  the  effect  of  leaven  ;  of  yeast  :  to  work  or 
ferment  in  a  vat.     Also  with  up.    Cf.  tove,  v.^ 

rUK,  TUKE,  s'.c  Tuck,  sb.^,  l^^  Teuk,  sb.^ 


TUKEE,  TUKEY,  TURKEY,  see  Tewkie,  Turkey. 

TULCH.  sA.  Bnff.'  [tBlJ.]  A  stout  person  of  a  sulky, 
stubborn  disposition.     Cf.  tulse. 

TULCHIN,  sh.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  tulcan, 
tulchain,  tulchan(e.  1.  A  calf-skin  stuffed  with  straw, 
used  to  make  a  cow  give  her  milk  ;  sec  below.  Also 
used  nllnb.  and  in  coiiio.  Tulchin-calf. 

Sc.  A  lulclian  is,  or  rather  was,  for  the  thing  is  long  since  obs., 
a  calf-skin  stuffed  into  the  rude  similitude  of  a  calf,  similar  enough 
to  deceive  the  imperfect  perceptive  organs  of  a  cow.  At  milking 
times,  the  tulchan,  with  head  duly  bent,  was  set  as  if  to  suck  ;  the 
fond  cow,  looking  round,  fancied  that  her  calf  was  busy  .  .  .  and 
so  gave  her  milk  freely,  Carlyle  O.  Cromwell  (ed.  1857 1  I.  33,  in 
N.  &-  Q.  (1880)  6th  S.  i.  322;  (Jam.);  It  is  an  old  Scottish 
custom  among  farmers  to  place  the  tulcan  calf  under  a  cow  to 
induce  her  to  give  milk,  Gladstone  Speech  (Nov.  1879)  (  Mackay). 
Fif.  They  war  named  '  Tulchains,'  that  is,  calfTs  skinnes  stufTed 
with  stra  to  cause  the  cow  gifT  milk,  Melvill  Aiitobiug.  (1610)  31, 
ed.  1842. 

Hence  Tulcliaii{c  Bishop,  phr.  a  name  given  to  a  bishop 
who  received  the  episcopate  on  condition  of  assigning  the 
temporalities  to  a  secular  person. 

Sc.  King  James,  this  time  [1617]  was  returning  northward  to 
visit  poor  old  Scotland  again,  to  get  his  pretended  bishops  set  into 
activity,  if  he  could.  .  .  "they  were  by  the  Scottish  people  deri- 
sively called  tulchan  bishops,  Carlyle  O.  Cromwell,  ib.  Fif.  These 
bishops  of  the  new  forge  were  called  'Tulchane  bishops.'  .  .  The 
bishop  served  to  cause  the  bishoprick  yceld  commoditie  to  my 
lord,  who  procured  it  to  him,  Scot  Apolug.  (1644)  25,  ed.  1846, 

2.  A  bag  or  '  budget,'  gen.  made  of  the  skin  of  an  animal. 
n.Sc.  (Jam.)     Bch.  His  skin  wad  mak'  a  gallant  tulchin  for  you, 

Forbes  y»7i.  (17421  13. 

3.  Fig.   A  chubby,  dwarfish  child.    Ags.  (Jam.) 
TULEY,  TULF,  see  Tewly,  Tolf. 
TULFFER,  TULGY,  see  Tilfer,  Tulky,  sb.^ 
TULIE-BUDIE,  sb.     Sh.I.     A  basket  with   different 

compartments  for  holding  tools.    S.&Ork.'    See  Biiddie. 

TULIP,  sb.  Yks.  Wil.  Dev.  Slang,  [tiulap.l  1.  In 
coinp.  Tulip-tree,  the  sycamore,  Acer  Fseiido-Plalaitiis. 

Wil.i  The  smell  or  taste  of  the  young  shoots  being  supposed 
by  children  to  resemble  that  of  the  tulip. 
2.  A  smart,  jolly  character  ;  a  slang  term  of  address. 

w.Yks.  (S.K.C.)  Dev. 'Cos  for  this,  my  tulip;  work  and  mc 
fell  out  a  long  time  back.  Mortimer  IV.  Moors  (1895)  67.  Slang. 
'  Go  it,  my  tulip.'  A  street  phr.  during  the  tulip  mania  in  1842 
when  one  bulb  waj  sold  for  ,(.,640,  BarrEre  &  Leland. 

TULKY,  i4.'    Cor.    Also  in  form  tulgy  Cor."*    [tBlki.] 

A  slovenly  woman.         Cor.'  As  black  as  a  tulky  ;  Cor.* 

TULKY,  s/;.*     Obs.     Suf.     A  turkey. 

(Hall.  I  ;  Suf."  Dew  them  young  tulkics  pick  yet!  (s.v.  Mint). 

TULlL.  sec  Ti\\,p>cp. 

TULLET,  sb.     Lan.^     [tulit.]    A  small  gull. 

TULLET,  see  Tallet. 

TULLIE,  sb.  Sh.  &  Or.I.  A  knife  fixed  in  the  haft  ;  a 
fisherman  or  sailor's  knife. 

Sh.I.  I'd  rip  dee  open  richt  Wi'  lullic  keen,  Burgess  Rasmie 
(1892)  34;  S.  &  Ork.'  Or.I.  A  knife  is  called  skunie,  or  lullie, 
Fergusson  Rambles  (1884)  166. 

TULLIHOO,  sb.     Sc.     [tB-liu.]     A  disturbance. 

Lnk.  Uoon  by  ye  ne'er  heard  sic  a  tuUihoo,  Nicholson  Kilwuddie 
(1895)  174. 

TULLOCH,  5A.  Sc.  [tElax-]  A  hillock  ;  7?|g^.  a  fortune, 
legacy  ;  a  sum  of  money. 

Fif.  He  had  the  guid  tulloch  he  got  from's  millier— five  thoosand, 
they  said,  Meldrum  Grey  Mantle  (1896^  244. 

[Gael,  tulacli,  a  hillock  (Macbain).] 

TULLOCHGORUM,  sb.  Sc.  A  well-known  Scotch 
reel  ;  a  noisy  tune.  Also  called  Tulloch  and  Tulloch's 
Rant. 

Abd.  Aft  they  cry'd  for  Tulloch's  rant.  And  well  I  wat  they 
didna  want  Ane  that  could  play't,  Siiirrefs  Pofoii  (1790  213; 
To  dad  a  while,  an'  shak'  their  feet  At  TuUochgorum,  Ogilvie  /. 
Ogilvie  (1902)  91.  Frf.  The  fidlertifted  ilka  string,  Play'd  tulloch 
ev'ry  smite  o't,  Morison  Poems  1  1790)  23. 

TULLUNGE,  sb.  s.Lan.'  (tu'lung.]  A  child's  word 
used  to  express  the  sound  made  by  the  report  of  a  gun  or 
cannon. 
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TULLY,  s6.'  Lakel.Cum.Yks.Lan.  [tu'li.]  A  term  of 
disgust,  applied  to  a  troublesome  child,  a  dirty  woman,  &c. 

Lakel.^  Cum.'*  T'gurt  muckle  [sic]  tully,  'at  is  she,  Pen.  Obs. 
^May  31,  1898).  w.Yks.  Shoo  is  a  mucky  tully,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl. 
(July  I,  1899);  w.Yks. ^,  ne.Lan.* 

Hence  TuUy-whetsoni,  sb.  a  little  wretch.    ne.Lan.' 

[Cp.  Norw.  /»//,  a  bundle  ;  tiille,  a  foolish  woman 
(Larsen).] 

TULLY,  sb?  Cum.  [tu'li.]  A  teetotum.  See  Tee- 
tolly,  Tuni-tully.     Cum.i  (s.v.  Dally),  Cum."  (s.v.Tee-tak-up-o'). 

TULLY,  see  Tuilyie. 

TULLY  AT,  sb.  ?  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]     A  contemptuous  term  for  a  bundle. 

TULSE,  sb.  Obs.  Wm.  A  term  of  contempt  applied 
to  a  woman.     Cf.  tulch. 

Shee's  groon  sic  a  girt  fat  tulse  es  yee  nivver  saa,  Wheeler 
Dial.  (1790)  no,  ed.  1821. 

TULSHIE,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Ayr.  (Jam.)  A  sour- 
looking  person. 

TULSHOCH,  s6.  Sc.  [tB-lJa/.]  A  bundle ;  a  heap  ; 
also  used  contemptuously  of  a  person. 

Abd.  (Jam.)  ;  That  lassie's  an  orra,  ill-shaken-up  tulshoch. 
Fat  gars  ye  wear  sic  a  tulshoch  o'  claes  at  this  time  o'  the  year? 
A  tulshoch  o'  bawbees  cam  till  him  by  his  aunt  (G.W. ). 

TULWARD, //-f/.    m.Yks.'    Toward,     (s.v.  Teav.) 

TULY,  see  Tewly. 

TULYIE,  TULZIE,  see  Tuilyie. 

TUM,  V.  n.Cy.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Also 
in  forms  tam  n.Yks.^  ;  tome  Cum.*;  tooni  Dur.  Cum.'* 
w.Yks.  [turn.]  1.  To  card  wool  roughly  for  the  first 
time,  and  in  preparation  for  the  finer  cards. 

N.Cy.',  Dur.  (K.)  Yks.  An  old  lady.  .  .was  busy  tamming,  i.e. 
roughly  carding  wool  for  her  spinning,  Henderson  Flk-Lore 
(1879)303.  n.Yks.',  n.Yks.'  OA5.  e. Yks.  Marshall /fio.  £fOH. 
(1788).  m.Yks.i  w.Yks.' ;  w.Yks. 3  In  the  first  process  of  carding, 
to  work  the  wool  between  'hand  kaerds.'  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.', 
Der.=,  nw.Der.> 

Hence  (i)  Toniy  or  Toomy,  of^'.  cohesive  like  tow  or 
uncardcd  wool ;  (2)  Turn,  (3)  Tumnier,  sb.  a  woollen 
scribbler  ;  one  who  cards  wool  roughly  ;  (4)  Tumming  or 
Tooniing,  sb.  wool  taken  off  the  cards ;  gen.  in  pi.  rough 
cardings  of  wool. 

(1)  Cum. 2  (2)  w.Yks.3  (3I  w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Sii/>/'/.  (July  r, 
1899).  (4I  Cum.12  n.Yks.' The  wool,  when  taken  off  the  '  cards' 
in  what  are  called  Tummings,  is  in  hollow,  puffy-looking  rolls. 
w.Yks.  Thoresby  Lctl.  (1703). 

2.  To  separate  or  tease  the  fibres  of  wool  preparatory  to 

carding.       Dur.',  Cum.'*     e.Lan' To  open  wool  by  a  machine. 

3.  To  mix  wool  of  divers  colours. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  ;  N  Cy.=,  Cum.  (M.P.)  Wm.  I  thought  my 
father  had  a  neater  method  of  mixing  the  black  and  white  wool 
in  tumming,  so  as  to  produce  a  more  beautiful  self  grey,  Lonsdale 
Mag.  (1822)  III.  13. 

4.  Fig.   See  below. 

Cum.  It  is  said  of  two  persons,  or  things  of  opposite  qualities, 
that  '  they  sud  be  tummed  (tummit)  togidder  '—the  one  to  correct 
the  other  (M.P.V 

TUM,  TUMAIL,  see  Tom,  Toom,  Town-mail. 

TUMBLE,  V.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Ircl.  Eng. 
Amcr.  and  Aus.  Also  in  forms  toonible  Wm.  Midi.; 
tum'le  Abd.;  tummal  w.Yks.;  tumniel  Lnk.  Nhb.  Dur. 
Cum.'*  w.Yks. ;  tumniil  Dev. ;  tunimle  Sc.  (Jam.)  e.Yks.' 
w.Yks.;  tumoul  Yks.;  tuniple  Sc.  (Jam.)  [tBm(b)l, 
tu'ml.]  1.  V.  In  phr.  (1)  lo  tumble  again,  to  fall  in  with  ; 
to  meet  or  come  across  suddenly  ;  (2)  —  doivn,  to  descend 
upon  from  a  height ;  (3)  —  kitty-cat,  to  turn  head  over 
heels;  (4)  — out,  fig.  to  blurt  out  :  to  say  suddenly;  (5) 
—  over  the  head,  of  cattle,  &c. :  to  sell  for  double  what  they 
have  cost ;  (6)  —  over  tail,  (7)  —  the  cran,  (8)  —  the  wull-cat, 
see  (3). 

(O  e.Yks.'  Ah  sowt  him  all  ower,  an  at  last  Ah  tummled  ageean 
him  I  mahket.  w.Yks.  Lads  Merc.  Siifipl.  (July  i,  1899).  (2) 
Wor.  When  you  get  lo  the  top  of  the  bank  you'll  tumble  down 
upon  the  village  (W.C.B.).  (3)  Dur.  Painted  carrovans  where 
niountybanks  lummel'd  kitty-cat,  Loglestone  Bdly  Podkiiis 
Visit  (1877)   7.     (4)  NUb.  At  lang-last  tummcli'd  out  maw  tycl. 


Wilson  Pitman's  Pay  (1843^  49.  n.Dev.  'I  wudn't  ha'  brought 
her  to  ruin  and  left  her  to  die  on  Dunstable  Heath,'  I  tummil'd 
out,  Zack  Dunstable  Weir  (1901)  215.  (5)  n.Lin.  He's  tumbled 
ower  his  head  twice  ower,  Peacock  R.  Skirlaugh  (1870)  II.  121 ; 
n.Lin.'  (6)  e.Yks.'  (7)  Sc.  N.  &'  Q.  (1880)  6th  S.  i.  394.  (8) 
Sc.  (Jam.) 

2.  Comb,  (i)  Tunible-car(r  or  -cart,  ois.,  a  tumbrel;  a 
one-horse  cart  ;  see  below ;  (2)  -down  gate,  see  below  ; 
(3)  -dung,  a  large  black  beetle  that  lives  in  dung,  Geotnipes 
stercorarius  ;  (4)  -tails,  one  who  walks  unsteadily  or  is  apt 
to  fall ;  (5)  -wheel,  obs., a.  wheel  made  all  in  one  piece  with 
the  axle  ;  (6)  -wheel'd  car,  (7)  -wheeler,  see  (i). 

(i)  Sc.  The  box  was  set  on  wooden  wheels  fixed  on  a  wooden 
axle,  which  tumbled  or  turned  together  (Jam.  Sn/jfil.).  N.Cy.' 
Cum.  We  suppose  they  had  the  name  of  tumble  carrs  from  the 
axle  being  made  fast  to  the  wheels,  and  the  whole  turning  or 
tumbling  round  together,  Reports  Agric.  (1793-1813);  Cum.'* 
m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  They  have  also  that  very  ancient  species  of 
cart,  the  tumbrel ;  or  as  they  call  it,  the  tumble-cart,  Howitt  Rur. 
Life  (1888)  I.  304.  (2)  Sus.'  A  gate  on  a  towing-path  so  con- 
structed that  horses  may  pass  over  it  while  one  end  is  pressed 
down.  It  recovers  its  position  through  being  weighted  at  the 
opposite  point.  (3)  n.Lin.'  (4)  Cum.'*  (5)  Cum.*  TTirst  cars 
they  gat  were  on  tummel  or  clog-wheels,  C.  Pacq.  (June  i,  1896)  6. 
(6.  7)  Cum.  The  wheels  were  funny,  not  to  say  clumsy,  looking 
affairs.  Without  spokes  or  felloes,  they  consisted  of  three  segment- 
shaped  blocks  of  wood  fastened  together  rudely  but  strongly  with 
'  dowels'  of  the  same  material  so  as  to  form  a  circle.  The  wheels 
again  were  similarly  fastened  to  the  axle,  and  the  whole  revolved 
in  one  solid  mass.  The  harness  consisted  mostly  of  ropes  or 
girthing  with  loops  at  the  ends,  and  having  elects  like  the  modern 
'coo-tee'  to  hold  them  in  position,  Carlisle  J  m.  (Feb.  28,  1899). 

3.  To  throw,  toss.     Also  used/ig.  and  with  up. 

Lnk.  Wi'  his  han'  He  tummeled  up  the  gill,  Stewart  Tua 
Elders  (1S66)  16.  Wm.  I'll  toomble  ye  ower  t'churchyard  wall, 
an'  t'foaks  '11  be  there  to  see,  Pall  Mall  Mug.  (Sept.  1902)  53. 
w.Yks.  These  wor  sooin  tummaled  intuv  a  carpet-beg,  Cudworth 
Dial.  Sl.e/clies  (1884)  122.  Dev.  'Er  tummilled  pure  ol'  passen  intii 
bed,  Salmon  Ballads  (1899)  48. 

4.  To  overthrow  ;  to  cause  to  fall. 

Cum.  He'll  have  enough  to  do  to  tummel  John  Proudfoot,  Caine 
Son  of  Hagar  {i88-] )  I.  19. 

5.  To  wander  about ;  to  roll. 

Abd.  Tum'le  aboot  a  haill  kwintra  side  sax  month  or  so  here, 
sax  month  or  so  there,  for  half  o'  your  life  time,  Alfxander 
Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  viii.  Cum.'  A  tum'lan'  steann  gedders  nea 
moss,  Prov. 

6.  Fig.  To  perceive,  understand,  comprehend ;  gen. 
with  to.  Also  in  phr.  to  tumble  to  the  racket.  In  gen. 
slang  use. 

n.Yks.  'Tumould  tera't,'  suddenly  grasped  their  meaning  (T.S.\ 
w.Yks.  Jimmy  didn't  tummie  tul  it  yet,  Yksnian.  Comic  Ann. 
(1828)41.  s.Lan.  (F.R.C.)  Midi.  A-toomblin' to't  at  once  as  the 
barnet  weie  goin'  to  watch  the  new  keeper,  Bartram  People  of 
Cloplon  (1897)  64.  Not.  (J.H.B.)  Lon.'  Tumble  toyour  barrikin,' 
understand  you,  Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  (1851)  I.  23.  Nrf.  Ask 
him  whether  he  tumbles  to  that,  or  whether  he  browns  to  it. 
Spilling  'Arryand  'Arriell  (1880)  5.  Slang.  I  soon  tumbled  lo  the 
fact  that  .  .  .  the  solicitor  knew  nothing  about  my  movements, 
Cakew  Aulob.  Gipsy  11891)  xxxviii.  [Aus.  He  laughed.  'You 
don't  tumble  quite,'  lie  says,  Boldrewood  Sydney-side  Sa.mn 
(1891)  vii.] 

7.  With  to  :  to  agree  to;  to  take  to  readily ;  to  take  a  fancy 
to  quickly.     Also  in  phr.  to  tumble  to  the  rig. 

Lon.  You  don't  tumble  to  the  rig,  Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  (ed. 
1861)111.205.  e. An.' He  would  not  tumble  to  it.  n.Dev.  I  didn't 
tummil  to  none  o'  em  :  they  was  a  fast  lot,  most,  Zack  Dunstable 
H'lir  (1901)  253.  [Amer.  There  ain't  but  one  way  to  cat,  and  I 
guessi  tumbled  to  that  a  long  time  ago,  Corn/i.  Mag.  (July  1902)  102.] 

8.  sb.  Phr.  to  guess  within  two  tumbles  of  a  louse,  to  be 
very  near  the  mark,  to  guess  almost  correctly. 

s.Lan.'  Theaw  gexes  within  two  tumbles  ov  a  leawsc,  21. 

9.  The  fall  of  the  roof  of  a  part  of  a  colliery,  which  is  not 
being  worked.  w.Yks.  (B.k.)  10.  A  confused  mass  or 
heap  ;  also  usedy?^'.     Cf.  tummals. 

Ir.  It  [a  river]  whips  round  the  turn  wid  a  lep  Through  a  tumble 
of  stones.  Barlow  Ghost-bereft  (1901)  61.  n.Dev.  John  Fry  began 
again  ...  so  that  his  story  might  get  out  of  the  tumble  which  all 
our  talk  had  made  in  it,  Blackmore  Lorna  Doone {i86g)  xxxi. 
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TUMBLER,  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  form  tumler  Nhb.'  Lakel.*     ffB-nKbilair,  tunil3(r.] 

1.  Obs.   The  porpoise,  Delphiiiiis  phocanui. 

Sc.  DtlftliiiiiK  Phoiaaiii.  Linn.— Brit.  Porpessc. — Scot.  Pellock, 
Tumbler,  Walker  Ess.  Nal.  Hist.  (1808)  532  (Jam.). 

2.  The  young  cod-fish,  Monima  viilgaris.   Soni.  (W.F.R.) 

3.  Obs.  A  kind  of  dog  used  in  sporting.    n.Lin.' 

4.  A  boulder  or  detached  block  of  stone.  See  also 
Tumbling-stones,  s.v.  Tumbling  (5). 

Wkl.  'Tumblers,'  or  lumps  of  Galena  coated  with  black  oxide 
of  copper,  from  the  shallow  levels  of  eastern  part  of  Cronebane 
Mine,  Smyth  Cat.  Miii.  Coll.  (1864)  34.  Nhb.'  The  upper  portion 
of  the  Great  Limestone  (in  the  mountain  or  carboniferous  lime- 
stone) is  called  the  tumbler  limestone  or  tumbler  beds,  from  its 
loose  condition.  Nhb.,  Dur.  Strong  blue  clay  with  tumblers, 
Borings  (1881)  II.  3.  Cum.  Great  Limestone,  six  yards  of  the 
top  is  in  detached  pieces,  called  tumblers,  Hutchinson  Nisi,  Ciiiii. 
(1794)  I.  App.  48.  n.Wal.  In  the  eastern  part  of  North  Wales  the 
boulders  are  called  'granite  tumblers,'  Woodward  Gtol.  Eng.  oiiil 
WW.  (1876)305. 

5.  A  roller  in  a  carding-machine.  w.Som.'  6.  Part  of 
a  power-loom  ;  see  below. 

Lan.  The  circus  has  added  its  quota  to  the  nomenclature  of  the 
power-loom  in  that  it  has  given  us  a  tumbler  and  a  juggler.  A 
tumbler  is  a  piece  connected  with  the  undei  picking  motion  of 
a  power-loom,  specially  attached  to  the  'scroll-pick'  lO. S. H.V 
7.  A  falling  catch.  Nhb.'  8.  A  short  spring  in  a  knife- 
haft  for  locking  or  securing  the  blade.    w.Yks.^ 

9.  A  cart,  esp.  a  small,  lightly-made  cart;  a  tumbrel. 
Sc.  Obs.  (Jam.  Siipfi!.);  The  train  of  laden  asses  and  small  carts, 

or  tumblers,  as  they  were  called  in  that  country,  Scott  Guy  M. 
(1815)  viii.  sw.Sc.  Jam.)  e.An.  (Hall.)  ;  e.An.'  A  tumbler  is 
made  open  behind,  and  occasionally  closed  by  a  tail-board.  .  .  On 
the  removal  of  this,  and  a  strong  wooden  bar  before,  which,  pass- 
ing through  two  iron  holdfasts,  secures  the  body  to  the  shafts, 
the  carriage  tumbles  backward  and  discharges  the  load.  Nrf. 
Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  3. 

10.  Coiiip.  (1)  Tumbler-cart,  (2)  -wheels,  obs.,  a  primitive 
kind  of  cart  in  which  the  wheels  and  axle  were  made  in 
one  and  revolved  together. 

(1,1  Sc.  Wheel-carts  began  to  be  used  about  1760,  and  prior  to 
that  time  the  only  wheeled  vehicles  for  common  use  were 
tumbler-carts,  which  were  simply  sledges  mounted  on  small 
wheels  aboiU  three  feet  in  diameter,  made  solid — united  by  a 
wooden  axle,  and  all  turning  round  together,  Murray  Old  Card- 
ross,  38  (Jam.  Suppl.).     (2)  Lakel.^ 

11.  A  square  crib  for  fodder  in  a  fold-yard.  Also  called 
Tumbril  (q.v.).     e.Yks.  (Miss  A.) 

[3.  As  I  have  seene  A  nimble  tumbler . . .  give  a  checke, 
And  throw  himself  upon  a  rabbet's  necke,  W.  Browne 
Brit.  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.  sng.  4.] 

TUMBLE-TREE,  si.  w.Yks.^  [tu'mltrl.]  The  cross- 
bar forming  the  fulcrum  upon  which  the  '  rock-stafi"' or 
handle  of  a  pair  of  blacksmith's  bellows  is  supported. 

TUMBLING,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Lan.  Shr. 
Oxf.  Ken.  Also  in  forms  tumlin'  Bnff.' ne.Lan.' ;  turn- 
niellan  Cum.'*  [tBni(b)lin,  tumlin.]  In  cotiib.  (i) 
Tumbling-bay,  a  weir  or  fall  in  a  river ;  a  cascade  or 
small  waterfall ;  (2)  -car,  a  tumbrel  ;  a  one-horse  cart  ; 
see  Tumble-cart,  s.v.  Tumble,  2  ;  (3)  -kist,  a  post-chaise  ; 
(4)  -shaft,  a  spindle-rod  in  an  oatmeal  mill  ;  (5)  -stones, 
loose,  broken  stones  embedded  in  clay,  &c. ;  (6)  —  Tanis, 
obs.,  thick  copper  halfpennies  ;  (7)  -trees,  obs.,  wheels  in 
which  the  wheel  and  axle  were  made  in  one  piece  and 
all  revolved  together. 

(i)  Oxf.  A  tumbling-bay  has  given  its  name  to  one  of  the  public 
bathing-places  of  the  City  of  Oxford  (G.O.).  Ken."  (2)  Kcb. 
The  chief  part  of  what  was  required  .  .  .  was  brought  from  the 
sandbeds  of  Esk  in  tumbling  cars,  Chamhers's  Jm.  (Jan.  11,  1845) 
St.  (3)  Cum.'"  (4I  ne.Lan.',  Shr.*  (5)  Nhb.'  (s.v.  Tumbler). 
Nbb.,  Dur.  Strong  blue  clay  with  large  tumbling  stones,  Borings 
(i88il  II. 2.  (6)  Ayr.  I  gave  liim  a  whole  penny — twa  new  bawbees, 
gude  weight,  for  it  was  then  the  days  o'  the  tumbling  Tams,  Galt 
Lairds  1  1826)  iv  ;  Thick  copper  halfpence  issued  in  George  Ill's 
time — very  large  and  thick  and  heavy.  For  such  coins  certain 
things  were  exchanged,  not  by  standard  value,  but  by  weight — 
such  as  sweets  (A.W.).     (7)  Bnff.' 


TUMBREL,  sA.  w.Vks.'^  The  wooden  drum  of  a  wind- 
lass, nniiid  which  the  rope  coils. 

TUMBRIL,  sb.  Yks.  Chs.  Not.  Lin.  War.  Wor.  Shr. 
e.An.  s.Cy.  Also  written  tumbrel  m.Yks.'  n.Lin.'sc.Wor.' 
Shr.'*  s.  &e.Cy. ;  and  in  form  tuinril  n.Lin.'  1.  A  farm- 
cart,  esp.  a  heavy  cart  used  for  manure  ;  a  wagon. 

Yks.  MouToN  Cyclu.  Agric.  (lees'),  n  Yks.*  A  small  tilt-cart 
for  carrying  manure  to  spread  about  the  fields.  m.Yks.'  A  rude 
kind  of  cart,  with  heavy  block  wheels,  in  use  on  the  peat-moors. 
Chs.'  A  dung  cart ;  smaller  than  an  ordinary  cart  ;  Chs. 3,  s.Chs.', 
Not.',  War.  iJ.R.W.)  se.Wor.'  A  cart  without  springs,  con- 
structed so  as  to  be  easily  removed  from  its  wheels.  Shr.'  A 
heavy,  broad-wheeled  cart,  used  for  carrying  manure,  for  the 
most  part.  '  Broad  wheel  tumbrel,'  Aiicl.  Catal.  (1877).  e.Cy. 
Kay  (1691).  Nrf.  He'd  sent  the  boy  home  arter  the  tumbrils 
and  horses,  Emfrson  Son  0/  Fens  {i8g2)  270.  Suf.  (C.T.),Ess.' 
s.Cy.  Ray  (1691 :. 
2.  An  open  rack  or  crib  used  for  holding  fodder  for 
cattle  in  the  field  or  fold-yard. 

YkB.  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  I, Dec.  20,  1890').  Not.*,  s.Not.  (J.P.K.) 
Lin.  Thompson  Hist.  Boston  {\&~,(>)  728;  Lin.'  n.Lin.' We  went 
together  into  the  crew,  and  found  some  eggs  under  a  tumbril, 
Boston  Advert.  (June  30,  1840)  3,  col.  4.  sw.Lin.'  The  hen  set 
herself  under  the  tumbril  in  the  crew. 

[1.  Tomerel,  tinnrel,  donge  cart,  fiinaria  tittibalormm 
{Prompt.).] 

TUMBUS,  sb.  and  adj.    Obs.     Fif  (Jam.)    Also  written 
tumbous.      1.  sb.  Anything  large  ;  a  big,  inactive  person. 
2.  adj.   Large  and  slovenly. 

TUM(E,  seeTooni. 

TUMFIEjSi!'.  Sc.  Also  written  tumphie,  tumphy,  and 
in  form  tumph.  [tB'mfi.]  A  stupid,  dull,  awkward  person. 
Also  used  allrib. 

Sc.  A  tumph  gies  me  twa  bawbees,  but  a  clever  weel-put-on 
fallow  like  you  are  aye  gies  me  a  white  sixpence,  Hislop  Anec- 
dote (1874)  638.  Abd.  She'd  liked  t'sent  the  mucklc  tumphy 
aboot  her  bis'ness,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (May  19,  1900).  Per. 
Ye're  a  tumphie— what  gar't  ye  brak'  the  dish?  (G.W.)  w.Sc. 
(Jam.)  Ayr.  1  hear  that  tumfie  o'  a  lassock  nicherin'  an'  lauchin' 
in  the  kitchen,  Service  Nolandnnis  {iSgo)  3.     Gall.  (A.W.) 

TUMMALS,56.  Cor.  Also  written  tumniels,  tummils, 
tumuls.     [ttJ'mlz.]    A  heap,  pile  ;  a  quantity  of  anything. 

So  hope  to  have  bra  tummils  soon  to  grass,  Hunt  Pop.  Pont. 
iv.Eng.  (1865"!  462,  ed.  1896;  'Good  tummels'  for  a  heavy  crop 
(.they  will  speak  of '  tummels  of  grass'  or  hay),  Hammond  Panstt 
(1897)  342;  He  has  tumuls  of  money,  Grose  (1790);  Cor.'*; 
Cor.3  A  man  at  a  public  dinner  put  away  some  tummels  of  beef. 

[OCor. /o;;/(7/s,  quantity,  much  ofanj'thing  (Williams).] 

TUMMEUS,  sb.  pi.  Dur.  [tjumas.]  The  name  given 
by  coal-miners  to  a  set  of  empty  tubs  or  small  wagons 
used  for  taking  the  coal  from  the  workings  to  the  shaft. 
(J.J.B.)    Cf.  toom. 

TUMMIT,  see  Turmit. 

TUMMOCK,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  GIo.  Also  in  form  tumick 
Bnff.'  [tBinak,  -ik.]  1.  sb.  A  hillock,  small  mound  ;  a 
slight  eminence  or  grassy  knoll.     Cf  tammock,  tump. 

Bnff.'  Ayr.  A  tuft  or  small  spot  of  elevated  ground  (Jam.\ 
Dmf.  They  talk  o'  '  tummocks  '  half  grown  o'er  wi'  '  spret,'  Wal- 
lace Schoolmaster  (1899)  339.  Gall.  A  great,  lang  steep  hill,  .  . 
wi'  the  tap  o't  dividit  inta  three  geyan'  steep  tummocks,  Gallo- 
vidian  (1901)  III.  70.  Wgt.  The  place  was  carefully  covered  up 
and  a  small  tummock  made  over  it,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  121. 
Glo.' 

2.  V.  To  build  up  to  a  high  point,  with  the  notion  of 
want  of  stability.     Bnft".' 

[Cp.  Gael,  toni,  a  hillock  (Macbain).] 

TUMMUS,  TUMMUZ,  see  Thomas. 

TUMMY,  sb.  Lan.  [tu'mi.]  A  slight  protuberance  or 
huinp  between  the  shoulders. 

The  little  betting  man  took  up  his  position  on  his  friend's 
Tummy,  Brierley  Irkdale  (1868)  89. 

TUMMY,  see  Tommy. 

TUMP,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Der.  War.  Wor.  Shr. 
Hrf.  s.  Wal.  Pem.  Glo.  Ken.  Hnip.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  [tump, 
tBmp.]  1.  sb.  A  mound,  small  hillock,  esp.  sucn  as  is 
raised  by  ants  or  moles.    Also  usedy?^. 

e.Sc.  First  he  learnt  the  stepping  stones,  next  the  tumps  and 
tussocks,  and  last  of  all  the  really  dangerous  bits,  Strain  Ehnslie's 
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Drag-net  (1900)  90.  Ir.  Nose  .  .  .  flattish  about  the  bridge  and 
rising  lo  a  small  tump  at  the  end.  Paiidiniia  (ed.  1848)  I.  49. 
Der.",  nw.Der.',  War.^  Wor.  Tumps  are  generally  placed 
aquincunx,  Marshall  Review  (1818)  II.  350.  w.Wor.*,  se.Wor.' 
Slir.i  I  believe  the  fros'  is  gweVn,  fur  I  see  oanty-tumps  throwed 
up  i'  the  meadow.  Hrf.  Duncumb  Hist.  (1804)  ;  Hrf.'*  Glo. 
(H.S.H.);  Glo.'  An  •  emmettump,"  an  ant-hill.  Ken.'  Often, 
indeed,  nearly  always,  an  old  ant-hill.  'Ye  caan't  make  nothin' 
o'  mowin',  all  de  while  dere's  so  many  o'  dese  here  gurt 
old  tumps  all  over  de  plaace.'  s.Hmp.  Stumbling  among  the 
hollows  and  'tumps'  of  the  broken  ground,  Verney  L.  Lisle 
(1870I  XX.     Wil.',  Dor.' 

Hence  Tumpy,  adj.  of  land  :  uneven,  covered  with 
hillocks  or  mounds. 

Glo,',  w.Cy.  (Hall.)     Wil.  Britton  Beauties  fiSast ;  Wil.'^ 

2.  A  heap  of  anything. 

s.Wor.'  Hrf.2  Luston  short  and  Luston  long.  At  every  house 
a  tump  of  dung.  Glo.  I  knows  of  another  field  with  a  main  big 
tump  of  stones,  Lrg.  Peas.  11877)  i°6-  Som.  'Sutton  Long, 
Sutton  Long,  at  every  door  a  tump  of  dung.'  An  ancient  saying 
iji  the  parish  of  Long  Sutton,  A^.  &  O.  (1852)  1st  S.  v.  375. 

3.  A  store-heap  of  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  covered  with 
straw  and  enclosed  with  earth. 

Slir.'  '  Yo'n  got  a  rar'  tump  o'  tatoes,  Tummas.'  'Aye,  theer's 
more  fyarn  an'  mowld  than  tatoes,  maister';  Shr.*,  Hrf.  (W.H.Y.) 

4.  A  small  hay-cock. 

Wor.  A  tump  of  hay.  Sale  Catal.  Cleeve  Pn'or  (Nov.  1897). 
se.Wor.'  s.Pem.  The  h.iy  is  put  in  tumps  overnight,  before  it  is 
made  into  a  rick  (W.IVl.M). 

5.  A  barrow  or  tumulus  ;  an  earthwork. 

Wor.  We  saw  Whittington  Tump— which  some  call  the  biggest 
tumulus  in  the  realm.  White  IVrekiii  (i860)  xxxiii.  Hrf.''  s.Wal. 
There  are  heaps  of  tumps  and  things  which  I  want  to  have  ex- 
pounded. Freeman  Life  (1895)  II. 94.  Glo.  You  see  those  tumps; 
well,  the  Roman  villa  was  found  under  just  such  a  tump  in  the 
adjoining  field  (A.B.)  ;  GI0.2 

6.  A  clump  of  trees,  Sec.  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 

w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Der.2,  nw.Der.'  Shr."  We  can  see  the  tump  o' 
trees  at  The  Crimps  from  our  'ouse,'  said  a  Welshampton  woman. 
Glo.  (E..S.  I  n.Dev.  He  stopped  his  little  nag  short  of  the  crest, 
and  got  ofl"  and  looked  ahead  of  him,  from  behind  a  tump  of 
whortles,  Blackmore  Loriia  Doone  (18691  xxxi. 

7.  A  small,  irritating,  but  non-pustular  excrescence  on 
the  skin,  caused  by  overheated  blood.  Also  called  a 
heat-tump.  War.*  8.  v.  To  put  potatoes,  &c.  into  a 
'  tump.' 

Stir.'  I've  bin  sortin'  tatoes  an'  puttin  'em  into  the  trenches,  fur 
John  to  tump  w'en  'e  laves  off  work.  Shr.',  Hrf.^  Glo.  In  March 
they  are  again  grited,  and  sometimes  tumped,  or  moulded  close 
round  to  make  them  haddle  out,  or  throw  forth  side  shoots.  Mar- 
shall  Review  (1818)  II.  459. 

[1.  Cp.  Wei.  fwmp,  a  round  mass ;  a  hillock  (CD.).] 

TUMPET,  sb.  Pern.  [iB-mpit.]  An  ant  or  mole  hill ; 
any  small  heap  of  earth.     See 'Tump. 

s.Pem.  This  field  is  full  of  tumpets,  them  owld  mowls  are  ruinin 
'n    W.M.M.). 

TUMPH,  TUMPHIE,  TUMPLE,  see  Tumfie,  Tumble. 

TUMPOKE,  V.  Lin.  Also  in  form  tompoke  Lin.' 
[tu-ni-,  tompok.]  1.  To  fall  head  over  heels;  to  capsize  ; 
to  turn  a  somersault. 

Lin.  I  made  sure  'e'd  'a'  tompoked  the  little  lad  ower  'is  'ead, 
Ellis  Promote.  (1889)  V.  298  ;  Lin.'  n.Lin.  Sutton  IVds.  (1881). 
2.  To  go  gadding  or  tramping  about.     n.Lin.  (E.S.) 

TUMPTSNER,  sb.     Som.     A  poser ;  a  settler. 

That'll  be  a  tumptsner  for  the  old  gentleman  i  Hall.). 

TUMRIL,  see  Tumbril. 

TUM-TULLY,  s6.  Cum.*    A  teetotum.    See  Tully,  si.'' 

The  tum-tully  was  not  necessarily  four-sided  (s.v.  Tee-tak-up-o'). 

TUMULT,  sb.  Or.L  [tBmlt.]  The  portion  of  land 
connected  with  a  cottar's  house.     (Jam.),  S.  &  Ork.' 

TUN,  sb.'  and  v.  Irel.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der. 
Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf.  Ken. 
Wil.  Som.  Dev.    Also  in  form  ton  Lei.'  Ken.'    [tunjtBn.] 

1.  sb.  The  large  vat  in  which  beer  is  worked  before  it  is 
'tunned'  or  cleansed.     Ken."'  2.  v.  To  pour  liquor 

into  casks  or  bottles  ;  /ig.  to  put  drink  into  one's  stoinach ; 
to  drink  heartily  or  greedily. 

n.Yks.  (I.W.)     w.Yks.  Give  'em  as  mich  as  ivver  they  can  tun 


into  'em,  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1880)  34.  Lan.'  Of  a  man  drink- 
ing :  '  F.h.he  did  tun  it  into  him.'  s.Lan.',s.Chs.',  Der.',  nw.Der.', 
Lei.',  Oxf.'  MS.  add.,  Wil.'  w.Soni.'  I  can't  bide  no  longer,  I 
must  tun  a  lot  o'  cider  to-night,  ecus  can  put  up  another  cheese. 

Hence  |i)  Timner,  sb.  (a)  a  funnel,  esp.  one  .ised  for 
filling  barrels  or  bottles ;  (b;  one  who  tuns  beer  ;  (2) 
Tunningdish,  (3)  -gaun,  sb.,  see  (i,  a). 

(I.  n)  Wni.  A  tin  tube  with  one  end  made  wide  and  used  to 
insert  meat,  &c.  into  the  '  skins  '  for  sausages  and  black-piiddings 
(B.K.).  n.Lin.'  w.Soni.'  Urn  down,  Jack,  to  farm'  Perry's  and 
borrv  he's  tunner.  Dev.'  [Cp.  tunnowre,  idem  quod  tonovvre, 
iii/iisnrium  (Proiiifit.'.]  (6)  n.Lin.'  (2)  ne.Lan.'  Used  in  brew- 
ing. s.Chs.'  Midi.  Marshall  Riir.  Ecott.  (1796)  II.  Shr.', 
Hrf.',  w.Cy.  (Hall.)       3)  Shr.' 

3.  Comp.  (i)  Tun-bowl,  {a)  a  funnel ;  (b)  a  carrying  tub 
used  in  brewing ;  (2)  -dish,  see  (i,  a)  ;  (3)  -gutted,  a 
disease  in  rabbits  ;  (4)  -mill,  see  (i,  a) ;  (5)  -pail,  a  large 
pail  with  a  tube  at  the  bottom  used  for  filling  casks. 

(r,  a)  Wil.'  A  kind  of  wooden  funnel,  like  a  small  bucket,  with 
hoops  round  it,  and  a  tube  at  the  bottom,  used  for  pouring  liquids 
into  a  cask,  (i)  Nhp.*  (21  Ant.  Grose  (1790^  MS.  add.  (C) 
n.Yks."  Lan.  As  fast  as  a  tun-dish  ud  tak  it,  Brierley  Layrock 
(1864)  iii.  ne.Lan.',  s. Lan.',  Chs.',  Der.',  nw.Der.l,  Not.'  s.Nof. 
Yer  want  to  teem  it  into  the  bottle  with  a  tun-dish  (J.P. K.). 
War.  (C.T.O.\  s.Wor.  (H.K.~>,  s.Wor.'.  se.Wor.',  Shr.',  Hrf.'2, 
Glo.  (A.B.),  Glo.',  Wil.»,  Som.  (W.F.R.),  w.Som.'  (3)  Oxf.'  A 
swelling  caused  by  eating  a  superabundance  of  green  food,  MS. 
add.  (4)  Cum,  They  mash't  t'tun  mill  heed  in  wi'  cobble  steanns, 
Dickinson  Ctimbr.  (1876)  285;  Cum."     (5)  se.Wor.',  Shr.' 

[3.  (2,  a)  For  filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish,  Shaks. 
M.for  Mens.  iii.  ii.  182.] 

TUN,  sb?  Glo.  Hmp.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  [twi.]  A 
chimney,  esp.  the  upper  part  above  the  roof  of  a  house  ; 
a  chimney-pot. 

Glo.  (A.B),  Glo.'s  Hmp.  Right  up  on  the  tun  (J.R.W.) ; 
Hmp.'  Up  the  tun.  Wil.  Britton  Beauties  (1825);  Wil.'  Dor.' 
Till  the  tun  Wi'  merry  sounds  da  shiake  an'  ring,  100.  Som. 
(W.F.R.1 ;  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825).  e.Som.  W.  &  J. 
G/.  (1873). 

Hence  (i)  Tunned, /i//.  adj.  having  chimneys  ;  (2)  Tun- 
smoke,  sb.  the  smoke  proceeding  out  of  a  chimney. 

(i)  Dor.  The  bright-tunn'd  house,  Barnes  Poems  vi863"  41. 
(2)  Dor.  My  own  tun-smoke  rose  blue,  16.  (1869-70)  52. 

TUN,  see  Town. 

TUNABLE,  «(//.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lin.  LW.  Cor.  Also 
written  tuneable  Lin.'  n.Lin.' ;  and  in  forms  teunable 
Cum.'*  ;  tiunable  Wm.  [tiunabl.]  1.  Having  an  ear 
for  music  ;  able  to  sing. 

Cum.'*,  Wm.  (B.K.)     n.Yks.  He  can't  sing;  he's  isn't  tunable 
(I.W. ).     Lin.'  I'm  not  tuneable  to-day.     n.Lin.' 
2.  In  tune  ;  musical ;  also  used  advb. 

n.Lin.' Of  constant  occurrence  in  bell-founders' contracts.  I.W. 
Ef  Thunder  couldn't  whicker  tunabler  than  you  blared,  ee'd  bust 
hisself  wi'  tryen,  that  a  would!  Gray  Ribstone  Pippins  (18981  79. 
Cor.  'Tis  given  to  flutes  to  make  a  noticeable  sound,  whether 
tunable  or  false,  '  Q.'  Three  Ships  (ed.  189a)  12. 

[2.  More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear,  Shaks. 
M.  N.  Dream,  i.  i.  184.] 

TUNAG,  sb.  Obs.  So.  A  short  mantle  worn  by 
women.    Cf.  tonnoched. 

Still  worn  by  old  women  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  Jam.)  ; 
She  was  dressed  in  green,  a  white  tunag  flowed  from  her 
shoulders,  which  was  fastened  by  a  gold  broach.  .  .  The  plaid  is 
only  worn  in  full  dress,  but  the  tunag  by  way  of  shawl,  Clan-Albin 
(1815)  I.  57  (,A.). 

[Gael,  tonnag,  a  woman's  shawl  or  plaid  (Macbain).] 

TUNCH,  V.  and  sb.  Fif  (Jam.)  1.  v.  To  push  or  jog 
with  the  elbow.  See  Dunch,  v.  2.  sb.  A  jog  with  the 
elbow. 

TUNCHY,fl(^'.    Lan.    [tu'nji.]    Little,  tiny.   Cf  tinchy. 

Awst  not  bate  one  teeny,  toiny,  tunchy  bit,  Staton  Loominary 
(c.  iSei"!  93. 

TUNDER,  sb.  Nhb.  Dur.  Yks.  Lin.  e.An.  Also  written 
tunda  Suf ' ;  and  in  form  tundher  e.Yks.'  [tu-nd3;r.] 
Tinder.    Cf  tind,  v. 

Nhb.'  The  tunder  was  made  by  burning  shreds  or  cuttings  of 
linen.  These  burnt  particles  glowed  when  a  spark  was  struck 
among  them,  and  by  blowing  the  glow  spread  rapidly.     A  '  spile' 
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tipped  with  siilpliur  was  then  thrust  into  the  glowing  embers  and 
a  flame  was  thus  obtnined,  Dur.*,  w.Dur.'  n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.' As 
rotten  as  tunder.  e.Yks.'  Lin.  Streatfeild  Liu.  niul  Danes 
(1884)  374.  n.Lin.*  Matches  an'  tunder,  Wlion  a  man's  married, 
he's  fo'st  to  knock  under.     ne.Lin.  (E.S.\  e.An.',  Suf.' 

Hence  Tunder-box,  sb.  a  tinder-box. 

Nhb.',  n.Yks.  (T..S.^     n.Lin.'  As  brisk  as  a  tnnder-box.     Suf.' 

[Tinidyr,  to  take  wytlie  iyyv,  fuiigtis  (Prompt.).  ON. 
fitndr.  tinder  (Vigfusso.n).] 

TUNDEY,  rtf^'.  e.An.'  [tB'ndi.]  Rotten  ;  of  wood  : 
shining  with  a  phosphoric  appearance.     Cf.  tunder. 

It's  notliing  but  an  old  tundey-log. 

TUNDHER,  see  Thunder. 

TUNDLE-BOX,  sb.  Obs.  Lnk.  R.\b.  (Jam.)  A  tinder- 
box. 

TUNE,  sb.  andi).  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Lei.  Nhp. 
War.  Itnt.  e.An.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  teen  Cai.'  Bnll.  Kcd.; 
teunn  Cum.' ;  tooney  Cor. ;  tuin  Slk.     [tiun,  tiin  ;  tin.J 

1.  sb.    In  coinp.  Tune-lines,  the  words  sung  to  a  tune. 
Wgt.  Singing  masters  and   precentors  all   through   Galloway 

used  to  make  use  of  popular  rhymes  fortune-lines,  so  as  not  to 
desecrate  the  Psalms  of  David  by  using  them  to  teach  cliildren  to 
sing,  Sa.kon  Gall.  Gossip  iiS-jBi)  206. 

2.  A  cry,  whine  ;  a  fit  of  weeping. 

w.Yks.  Heare,  tha'll  stop  that  tune,  Leeds  Merc.  Siipfl.  (July  i, 
1899^     Nhp.'  I  thought  she'd  a'  had  a  tune  over  it. 

3.  The  tone  or  twang  of  a  dialect.  Cai.'  4.  Temper, 
mood. 

Elg.  Aint  Musie  in  a  glorious  tune  to-night?  Tester  Poems 
(1865)  2.  Bnff.  Is  the  Maister  in  a  gweed  teen?  Gordon  C/iroii. 
Keilh  (1880)  69.  Ayr.  They're  a'  in  famous  tune  For  crack. 
Burns  lluly  Fair  (1785)  st.  26.  Slk.  Sandy's  in  a  tirmendous  ill 
tuin  the  day,  Thomson  Drmiiiiieldnle  (1901)  5.  Cum.'  '  Oot  o' 
teimn,'  partly  olTended— dispirited  (s.v.  Oot).  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
nw.Der.'  Wot  soart  o'  tune  art  in  fer  thi  work  this  mornin'  ?  Nhp.' 
He's  out  of  tune  to-day.     War.^,  Hnt.  (T. P.F.J,  e.An.' 

Hence  Tunie,  ai/j.  changeable  in  humour  or  temper. 
Slk.  (Jam.)        5.  Order,  trim. 

Lnk.  Ithers  were  soopin'  up  and  doon.  And  putting  a'  in  proper 
tune,  Deil's  Hallowe'en  (1856)  21.  w.Yks.  If  I  stand  by  a  loom 
with  my  eyes  shut  I  can  tell  by  the  sound  whctlier  it  is  in  tune  or 
not  (S.J.C.).  nw.Der.'  Nhp.' A  cold  May,  good  for  corn  and  bad 
for  hay.  A  dry  May  and  dripping  June  brings  all  things  in  tune. 
War.3,  Hnt.  (T.P.F.)     e.An.'  That  farm  is  in  good  tune. 

6.  Phr.  (i)  some  tuite,  to  a  considerable  degree;  with 
energy  or  vehemence  ;  with  a  vengeance  ;  (2)  to  give  tune 
to,  to  make  nimble  or  fit  for  work  ;  (3)  to  take  a  tune,  to 
play  a  tune. 

^i)  w.Yks.  Ther's  lots  o'  fowk  livin'  raand  abaght  here  'at's 
been  oppened  by  'em.  an'  to  some  tune,  too.  Hartley  Clock  AI»i. 
(1870J  30,  in  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (July  i,  1899).  Lan.  Hoo's  tried 
to  some  tune,  Waugh  Tailliii'  Mally,  18.  s.Lan.'  He  drinks  to 
some  tune.  Cor.  He  pitched  into  me  some  tune  (A. T.Q.-C).  (2) 
Abd.  They  .  .  .  wu'l  their  mu'kle  fingers  beek,  To  gi'e  them  tune, 
Keith  Farmers  Ha'  (17741  st.  4.  (31  Slk.  He's  takin  a  tune  to 
himsel'  at  the  house-end,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  73,  ed.  i865. 

7.  V.  To  play  on  a  musical  instrument ;  to  play  tunes. 
Cor.  You  bh.ill  hee-ar  Jan  Beaglehole  tooney  "pon  the  clar'nite, 

FoKFAR  Peiiloivan  (1859)  ^'^• 

8.  To  hum  or  sing  a  tune. 

Ayr.  As  he  tuned  his  doleful  sang,  Burns  Lament/or Glencairii , 
St.  2.  Lei.'  My  childern  could  all  of  'em  tune  afore  they  could 
speak.     Wat. 3 

9.  To  keep  in  order ;  to  manage  ;  to  set  looms  in  order. 
Gall.  I  wat  a  pleugh  he  well  could  tune,  Nicholson  Poel.  IVks. 

(1814)  4r,  ed.  1897.  w.Yks.  He  tunes  his  own  loom  (S.J.C.  1  ; 
w.Yks. ^  ;s.v.  Tuner). 

10.  To  cry,  whine ;  to  weep. 

w.Yks.  By  !  but  he  did  tune  up  when  Ah  telled  him  he  couldn't 
goa  wi'  us.  Ah'll  mak'  thee  tune  aht,  lad,  it  tha  doesn't  behave 
thisen,  Leeds  Merc.  Stippl.  (July  i,  1899).  Nhp.',  War.3,  Hnt. 
(T.P.F.) 

11.  To  beat,  thrash.  w.Yks.'  12.  With  up  :  to  pick 
up  in  health  or  spirits. 

Cor.  Sometimes  I   says  to  en,  '  You're  bound  to  die,  I  b'lieve.' 
That'll  make  en  feel  down  for  a  bit,  but  after  a  time  he'll  tuney  up 
again  fA.T.Q.-C). 
13.  Phr.  to  tune  one  up  to,  to  induce  one  to  do  some  silly 
or  wrong  action.    Cai.' 
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TUNER,  ib.  Yks.  Lan.  (tiu'na(r).]  One  who  super- 
intends the  looms  and  keeps  them  in  order;  an  overlooKer. 

w.Yks.  A  word  used  in  the  Huddersfield  and  in  the  heavy 
woolli-n  districts,  where  more  is  required  of  the  man  than  in  Brad- 
ford, and  when-  consef|uenlly  he  superintends  a  smaller  number  of 
'hands'  (F.J.N.) ;  w.Yks.s  One  who  sets  the  looms  in  order  to 
weave  the  pieces  perfect.     Lan.  (S.W.) 

TUNETY,  adj.  Not.  [tiunti.]  Tiny.  Also  in  comp. 
Tunety-tinety.  Tunety-tiny.     See  Tinety. 

s.Not.  Just  put  a  tuncty  sup  0'  tar  into  't.  A  tunety-tinety  bit 
o'  meat  to  this  tatcr  (J.P.K.". 

TUNGLED, />/..    Chs,'3    [tu-rjld.]     Plagued. 

TUNHOOF,  sb.  e.An.  [ten-fif.]  The  ground-ivy, 
Neptta  Gbchonia.  (B.  &  H.)  [Tunhove,  herbe,  frfrra  ter- 
restris  [Prompt.).     See  Ale-hoof.] 

TUNK,  sft.andv.  Lei.  Nhp.  [tunk.]  1.  5*.  A  blow, 
knock,  gen.  with  force,  so  as  to  leave  an  impress.  Lei.', 
Nhp.'     Cftank.ii.^      2.  t'.  To  strike,  knock,  rap.     Lei.' 

TUNKED,  ppl.  adj.  War.'  [tt3'r)kid.]  Stunted  in 
growth,  ill-thriving.     See  Tonkey. 

Applied  to  a  pig  that  did  not  fatten  well.  '  He  is  growing  very 
tunkcd.'     'The  pig's  (ood  can't  suit  him,  he  is  very  tunked.' 

TUNKEY,  TUNKY,  see  Tonkey. 

TUNMERE,  sb.  Obs.  e.An.'  The  line  of  procession 
in  parochial  perambulations ;  lit. '  town  boundary.'  [OE. 
//(/;  and  w/(f;(c] 

TUNNEL,  sb.  Sc.  Dur.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp. 
War.  Hrf.  Oxf.  Brks.  Hnt.  e.An.  Ken.  Bus.  Hmp.  Also 
written  tunnell  Sus.'  ;  tunnil  Yks.  ;  tunnleDur.'  [tu'nl, 
tBnl.]  1.  In  comp.  (i )  Tunnel-drain,  a  round,  under- 

ground passage  for  water,  built  of  brick  ;  (21  -grunter,  a 
potato  ;  (3)  -net,  the  movable  net  in  wliich  ducks  are  taken 
at  the  end  of  a  decoy-pipe  ;  (4)  -tiger,  a  bricklaj'er  em- 
ployed in  tunnel-worl<. 

( I)  e.Sus.  HoLLOWAY.     (2^  Hrf.  Bound  Provinc.  (1876).     w.Cy. 

(Hall.)     (3)  Lin.  The  tunnel-net  ...  is  open  to  the  small  end  of 

the  pipe,  Miller  iScSkertchlv/".  »/(7H(/ (1878 1. \ii.  (4)w.Yks.  1  F.K.) 

2.  An  arched  drain.     w.Yks.'        3.  A  slang  word  for 

'  throat.' 

w.Sc.  Huistan's  just  clearing  his  tunnel  for  the  usual  overture, 
'  Ta  praise  o  whuskey,'  Macdonald  Seltlemeiil  (1869)  130,  ed.  1877. 

4.  A  funnel. 

Dur.',  n.Yks.  T-W.).  n.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  is.v.  Runner,  w.Yks. ==, 
e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Not.',  Lin.',  n.Lin.',  Lei.',  Nhp.'^,  War.3,  Oxf.' 
MS.  add.,  Brks.i.  Hnt.  (T.P.F.\  e.An.',  Ken.'^,  Sus.',  Hmp.' 

5.  The  movable  net  in  which  ducks  are  taken  at  the  end 
of  a  decoy-pipe.     Lin.  Miller  &  Skertchly  (1878J  xii. 

TUNNELL,  see  Turnel. 

TUNNER,  V.  Lan.  To  enclose  ale  in  casks  or  barrels. 
See  Tun,  56.' 

Another  provincialism,  ■  to  tunner  ale,'  to  shut  it  up,  or  enclose 
it,  Gaskell  Lectures  Dial .  fT854)  15. 

TUNNER,  fo«y.  Dev.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Either.     (Hall.)     Cf  toner. 

TUNNIGER,  sA.'  Dor.  Som.  Also  written  tunnegar 
w.Cy.  Som. ;  tunnigar  Som.     [t'E'nigs(r).]     A  funnel. 

w.Cy.  (Hall.),  Dor.  ^W.C.  c.  i75o\  Dor.'  Som.  (G.S.)  ; 
Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eii^.  (1825).     e.Soin,  \V.  Sc  J.  Gl.  (1873). 

TUNNIGER,  sb.'  Som.  [Ib  niga(r).]  A  conical  heap 
of  cut  turf. 

Turf  built  up  into  dome-shaped  heaps  about  six  or  seven  feet 
high  (M.A.R.);  (W.F.R.). 

TUNNLE.  see  Tunnel. 

TUNNY-BACK,  5/;.  Lei.'  [tBnibaek.]  The  stickle- 
back, Casterosteus  trachuriis. 

TUNTREE,  sb.  Cor.  Also  in  form  tuntry  Cor.'» 
[tB-ntrl,  -tri.]     The  pole  of  an  ox-wagon. 

This  he  did  without  the  oxen  moving,  as  the  tuntsy  [sic]  turned 
round  in  the  ring  of  the  yoke.  Hunt  Pop.  Horn.  ui.Eng.  (1865)  I. 
34;  Cor. '2 

TUNTRY,  see  Tuntree. 

TUNY,(jrfy.  Not.  [tiu-ni.]  Tiny.  (W.H.S.)  SeeTunety. 

TiJOG,  sb.    Sh.I.     A  small  ling,  Lota  molva. 

Da  lazy  man  comes  draiglan  ashore  wi'  twa  tucgs  an'twa  brum- 
plicks,  Stewart  7a/fs(i892i  14. 

TUOLY,  TUOM,  see  Tuilyie,  Toom. 
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TUP,  sb.  and  v}  In  ,^eii.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  Also 
written  tupp  Sc.  Chs.^  Nrf.  Hmp.'  ;  and  in  forms  teup 
Cum.'  ;  toop  Sc.  ;  tupe  Sc.  n.Cy.  Dur.'  n.Yks.  vv.Yks.  ; 
tyup  n.Cy.  Nhb.'  [tup,  t^p.]  1.  sb.  Aram.  See  Tip, 
A•6.^  Teap,  sb? 

Sc.  As  soon  conies  the  lamb's  skin  to  market  as  the  auld  tup's, 
Scott  Bride  0/ Lam.  (181^)  V.  Cai.'  Per.  As  like  him  as  the  bit 
black-face  lamb  is  like  the  tupp  it's  bred  from,  M'Aulay  B/ark 
Mary,  150.  w.Sc.  Ance  in  a  pargain  o'  stots,  an'  anilher  time  vvi' 
tups,  Macdonald  Sellkment  (1869)  38,  ed.  1877.  se.Sc.  Nae  mair 
gin  they  were  toops  or  yowes,  Or  tvva-horn'd  stot,  Donaldson 
Poems  (1809)  164.  Ayr.  O,  may  they  ne'er  foregather  up  \Vi' 
ony  blastit,  moorland  toop,  Burns  Death  of  Mailie,  1.  54.  Lnk.  A 
tupe  and  a  ewe  of  the  highland  gaits,  Graham  IVriliiigs  (1883")  II. 
137.  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Nhb.',  Dur.',  e.Dur.',  Cum.'  (s.v.  Tip), 
s.Wra.  (J.A.B.)  n.Yks.  Van's  a  tupe  an'  t'other's  a  gimmer  (W.H.) ; 
n.Yks.'*,  ne.Yks.',  e.Yks.*,  ni.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Hutton  Tour  to 
Caves  {l^8l)  ;  w.Yks.' 245  ne.Lan.'  s.Lan.' As  fawse  as  a  owd 
tup,  2.  Chs.' 'Best  by  hissel,  like  Lowndes' tup.'  Said  of  a  dis- 
agreeable, quarrelsome  fellow,  447  ;  Chs.^  s.Chs.'  As  mad  as  a 
tup  in  a  hauter.  Midi.  Marshall  Riiy.  Econ.  (1796).  s.Stf.  Pin- 
nock  Btt.  O'.  ^"n.  (1895).  Der.i,  Der.2  (s.v.  Surr).  Not."  Male 
lambs  are  called  from  12-18  months  sliearling  tups,  after  18  months 
2  shear  tups,  3  shear  tups,  and  so  on.  Lin.i,  n.Lin.',  War. 
(J.R.W.%  War.",  s.War.i,  m.Wor.  (.I.C.),  s.Wor.',  se.Wor.', 
Shr.'2  Rdn.  Morgan  fFrf5.(  1881-1.  Hrf.'"  Glo.  (A.B.)  ;  Baylis 
lUus.  Dial.  (1870).  Oxf.i  71/5.  add.  Bdf.  B.atchelor  Atial  Eng. 
idH^.  (1809)  145.  e.An.'  Nrf.  CozEss-HARDyScoarfA^)/.  (1893) 
84.  Suf.',  Hmp.',  Dor.'  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873). 
2.  Comb,  (i)  Tup-cat,  a  tom-cat  ;  (2)  -head,  {a)  a  stupid, 
foolish  person  ;  a  fool  ;  (b)  shaped  like  a  ram's  head  ;  (3) 
•headed,  stupid,  foolish  ;  (4)  -hog,  a  male  lamb  after  it  has 
been  weaned  until  the  first  shearing  ;  (5)  .horn,  a  ram's 
horn  ;  also  used  attiib. ;  (6)  -i'-the-wind,  in  phr.  to  rin  like 
a  tiip-i'-tlie-ii'ind,  applied  to  a  young  woman  who  in- 
discreetly and  eagerly  seeks  the  company  of  men  ;  (7) 
•lamb,  a  male  lamb  ;  (8)  •man,  a  man  who  rears  and  lets 
out  tups  for  propagation  purposes  ;  (9)  -seg,  a  wether 
sheep;  (10)  -sheep,  a  ram  ;  (11)  •shinned,  having  protu- 
berances in  front  of  the  shin-bone  ;  (12)  -yeld  or  •eild,  a 
barren  ewe. 

(i)  Chs. '3,  s.Chs.',  nw.Der.'  {2,  a)  w.Yks.  What  does  ta  know 
abaat  Horstraly,  tupheead?  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1871)  35; 
w.Yks.5,  s.Lan.'  (6)  Slg.  Our  Highland  lads,  in  tartan  dress, 
Their  toop-head  swords  are  glitt'rin',  Galloway  Poems  (1804')  65. 
{3)  Sc.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  an  old  tup-headed  ass'  Scott 
Anliqtiaiy  (i8i6)  vi.  w.Yks.  A  tup-heeaded,  silly  owd  tailor, 
Yksmaii's  Comic  Ann.  (1890)  58,  in  Leeds  Merc.  Siifipl.  (July  8, 
1899).  (4)  Sc.  After  a  lamb  has  been  weaned  until  the  first  fleece 
is  shorn  from  its  back  it  receives  the  name  of  hogg,  which  is  also 
modified  according  to  the  sex  and  state  of  the  animal, .  .  a  male 
[being]  a  tup-hogg,  Stephens  Farm  Bk.  (ed.  1849^  I.  213.  N.Cy.- 
Wni.  Of  tup-hoggs,  ewetegs-in-wool,  Ollivant  Owd  Bob  (1898) 
20.  Not."  Male  lambs  are  called  from  6  months  to  12  months 
'  tup-hogs.'  (5)  Cld.  A  tup-horn  filled  with  usquebae,  Nimmo 
Sngs.  (1882)  109.  Feb.  He  .  .  .  Placed  every  tup-horn  spoon 
himsell,  Linloun  Green  (1685)91,  ed.  1817.  s.Lan.'  As  croot  as 
a  tup-horn,  I.  (6)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (7)  Sc.  A  new-born  sheep  is  called  a 
lamb.  .  .  The  generic  name  is  altered  according  to  the  sex  and 
state  of  the  animal.  .  .  When  a  male  it  is  a  tup-lamb,  Stephens  ib. 
Ayr.  My  poor  toop-lamb,  my  son  an'  heir.  Burns  Death  of  Mailie, 
1.  43.  Bwk.  Monthly  Mag.  fi8i4"i  I.  31.  Wm.  Strayed,  .  .  one 
rough  ewe  and  two  half-bred  tup-lambs,  IVm.  Gas.  (Oct.  12,  1901) 
5,  col.  3.  n.Yks.'  e.Yks.'  A  young  male  sheep,  which  name  it 
retains  twelve  months,  when,  if  uncut,  it  becomes  a  tup ;  if  cut, 
it  is  called  a  wether-hog.  Not.'  Male  lambs  are  called  tup-lambs 
until  6  months  old.  (8)  Lin.  The  speeches,  arguments,  disputes, 
and  bickerings  of  tup-men,  Marshall  Review  (181 1)  III.  184. 
(9)  Cum.*  (10)  Lan.  Sum  owd  tup  sheep  had  a  good  wear 
eaut  on't,  Brierley  Co^/«»-i,  xi.  (11)  w.Yks.*  (12)  Sc.  Morton 
Cyclo.  Agric.  {i&t'^^.     Rxb.  (Jam.) 

3.  One  of  the  characters  in  a  Christmas  mumming  play; 
gen.  in  phr.  the  Derby  tup,  or  Vowd  tup. 

w.Yks.  A  Yule-tide  mummer  who  assumes  the  character  of  a 
tup.  .  .  About  the  year  1845  a  cousin  of  my  father's,  .  .  living  at 
Hemsworth,  near  Pontefract,  described  to  him  the  Christmas  mum- 
mers' game  as  played  there.  One  of  the  actors  in  it  went  by  the 
name  of  'the  old  tup.'  This  tup  ran  about  on  all  fours,  and  had 
,  .  .  rams'  horns,  either  real  or  imitation,  on  his  head,  N.  &'  Q. 


(1898)  9th  S.  ii.  348  ;  '  Tup  o'  Derby "...  was  represented  by  a 
man  going  on  all  fours  and  wearing  the  necessary  hirsute  covering. 
The  rams'  horns  were  often  gilded,  il>.  511.  n.Not.  'The  Darby 
Tup  '  is  in  evidence  all  over  the  county  at  Christmas  time,  and  it 
is  known  here  in  n.Not.  and  Yks.  immediately  adjoining.  .  .  In 
this  district  it  is  called  '  t'owd  tup,'  '  Darby  tup,'  and  '  a  little  tup ' 
by  the  various  bands  of  boys  who  each  Christmas  take  it  round. 
The  lads  get  themselves  up  as  'guisers'  and  the  'tup' wears  a  dried 
ram's  head.  Most  of  the  boys  here  begin  their  '  nominny  '  thus- 
'There  is  a  little  tup,  sir,  A-standin'  at  your  door,  An'  if  you'll 
have'im  in,  sir,  He'll  please  you  all  the  more.  Fayley  Fayley,  Laddy 
faladdy,  iday.'  And  they  end  :  '  An'  aw  t'owd  women  i'  Darby 
Came  beggin'  for  his  tail  To  ring  the  Darby  passing  bell  That 
hangs  upon  the  nail.  Fayley,  &c.  .  .  The  lads  also  make  '  t'owd 
tup'  the  centre  of  a  'mummering  play,'  in  which  there  are  five 
chanters  besides  't'tup,'  one  of  them  in  woman's  dress.  In  this 
play  ...  an  attempt  is  made  to  sell  the  '  tup,'  which  was  '  bought  at 
Darby.'  The  owner  fails  to  make  a  bargain  and  says,  '  Then  Ah'll 
hay  some  mutton  fer  ray  supper.'  The  fourth  actor  is  a  butclier, 
and  here  he  comes  in  to  '  stick  t'tup,'  and  is  allowed  to  do  so,  ib, 

4.  Obs.  The  last  basket  or  corf  sent  up  out  of  the  pit  at 
the  end  of  a  year  ;  see  below. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)  Nhb.  Thou's  often  help'd  to  buss  the  tyup, 
Wilson  Pitman's  Pay  (1843)  52  ;  Nhb.'  It  originated  in  the  cere- 
mony called  '  Bussin  the  tyup,'  which  accompanied  'sendin  away 
the  tyup'  for  the  last  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  holidays, 
or  '  gaady  days,'  then  customary  at  Christmas  as  well  as  when  the 
binding  time  was  over.  The  tyup  was  a  ram's  horn,  used  as  a 
token  all  through  the  year,  and  sent  up  with  every  twentieth  corf, 
or  the  last  in  every  score.  But,  before  laying  the  pit  in  for  holiday 
time,  it  was  usual  to  draw  all  the  corves  to  bank  to  be  dried  and 
fettled.  The  last  corf  was  half  filled  with  clay,  and  on  this  the 
tyup  was  laid,  whilst  as  many  lighted  candles  as  possible  were 
stuck  into  the  clay.  The  tyup  thus  '  bussed '  was  sent  away  to  the 
surface  as  an  expression  of  rejoicing,  and  its  ascent  in  the  shaft 
was  eagerly  watched. 

5.  A  contemptuous  or  familiar  term  applied  to  a  person; 
a  stupid,  foolish  person. 

Sc.  Sometimes  contemptuously  applied  to  an  unpolished  store- 
farmer  who  is  supposed  to  resemble  his  property  (Jam.)  ;  He'll  be 
a  Teviotdale  tup  tat  ane,  .  .  tat's  for  keeping  ta  croun  o'  ta  cause- 
way tat  gate,  Scott  Gny  M.  (1815)  xxxvi.  w.Yks.=  Luke  at  t'surly 
tup  !  Lan.  'Th'  blues  hez  fun'  for  ther  tother  member  an  owd  tup 
Maden  at  th'  Stubbylee,  Accrington  Obs.  Feb.  16,  1895K  Der. 
Derbyshire  men  call  each  other  'Darby  tups!'  '  Tha  owd  tup 
tha  !  '  both  in  appreciation  of  a  '  mate  '  and  to  express  contempt 
of  some  of  his  doings,  A^.  &  5.(1898)  9th  S.  ii.  511. 

6.  A  push  ;  a  butt  with  the  head. 

m.Yks.'  Lan.  He's  for  havin'  a  tup  at  thee,  Brierley  Cast 
upon  I Vorld  {1886)  56. 

7.  The  head  of  a  forge-hammer  or  of  a  heavy  rammer. 
Nhb.'        8.  The  falling  weight  of  a  pile  engine.     n.Lin.' 

9.  A  pavier's  mallet. 

w.Yks.  Little  undersized  munkeys,  not  much  heigher  than  tups 
at  thay  knock  boolders  daan  we  it  street,  Tom  Treddlehovle 
BairnslaAnn.  (1848)  46. 

10.  Obs.  A  part  of  the  machinery  employed  in  the 
woollen  trade  ;  see  below. 

w.Yks.  Employed  for  shedding  the  warp,  when  from  its  being 
unequally  divided  Types  could  not  be  used.  So  called  because 
the  frames  of  certain  pulleys  came  down  on  to  a  plate  with  a  smart 
shock  (S.K.C.). 

11.  pi.  Scissor-shanks  of  a  particular  shape.  w.Yks. 
(C.V.C.)        12.  V.  Of  rams  :  to  cover  the  ewe. 

Nrf.  Farmer  Bacnn  gave  me  three  half-pence  an  ewe  if  I  told 
hiin  which  was  tupped,  Emerson  Son  of  Fens  (1892)  19. 

Hence  Tuppin,  sb.  a  peculiar  state  of  excitement  inci- 
dental to  ewes.  Shr."  13.  To  butt  as  a  ram  ;  to  knock  ; 
to  strike  against. 

m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  I  tupt  agean  a  tree  boil,  Yksman.  (1877)  57. 
Lan.  I  dunno'  think  it  [i.e.  his  head]  ud  a  takken  ony  hurt  if  thou'd 
tnpt  it  thr.  ugh  o'  th'  windows  i'  th'  neighbourhood,  Brierley 
Fratchingt.ms    1868)  ii.     Not.  (J.H.B.) 

Hence  Tupper,  sb.  (1)  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  placed 
under  a  stone  on  which  to  break  it  by  lifting  the  stone  up 
and  letting  it  fall  sharply.  w.Yks.' ;  (2)  the  going  part  of 
a  loom.     w.Yks.  (J.M.)  14.  Phr.  to  tup  and  lamb,  to 

live  together  in  conjugal  amity. 

s.Lan.'  We'n  tup  an'  lamb  t'gether  as  lung  as  it  lasts,  32. 
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TUP,  v.*  Lan.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  bow  to  a  person  before  drinking.    (Hall.) 

TUPE,  V.  e.An.  To  drink  a  quantity  at  one  draught. 
?A  dial,  form  of  'tope.'  e.An.'  Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy 
Broad  Nif.  (1893)  27. 

TUPTACK,  TUQUHEIT,  see  Uptake,  Teuchit. 

TURBARY,  ib.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Ircl.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
Lin.  Mid.  Cor.  Also  in  form  torbary  ne.Lan.'  Land 
where  peat  may  be  cut;  a  peat-bog  ;  the  right  of  cutting 
peat. 

Tip.  A  bronze  bodkin  found  in  his  own  turbary,  Kickham 
Kiiociiiagow,  485.  n.Yks.*  'Common  of  turbary,'  the  fanner's 
right  of  cutting  his  fuel  turves  on  the  moors.  w.Yks.  Turbary .  .  . 
was  a  valuable  privilege,  Grainge  NtMcrdale  (1863)  178. 
ne.Lan.'  Chs.^  A  permission  mentioned  in  many  old  Cheshire 
leases,  when  coal  was  scarce,  or,  from  bad  roads,  unapproachable. 
In  many  parishes  the  bog  has  been  drained  and  reclaimed  where 
rights  of  turbary  were  exercised,  which  accounts  for  many  tenants 
occupying  small  fields  at  a  distance  from  their  holdings  where 
formerly  turf  was  cut.  Lin.  The  number  of  towns  within  tlie 
Soke  having  right  of  common  in  the  West  Fen  are  22,  with 
falkage,  turbary,  fishing  and  fowling,  Marshall  7?ci/i>Jt/ (181 1) 
III.  19.  n.Lin.'  Mid.  On  estimating  the  value  of  commons  in 
this  country,  including  every  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from 
them,  in  pasturage,  locality  of  situation,  and  the  barbarous  custom 
of  turbary,  it  appears  that  they  do  not  produce  to  the  community, 
in  their  present  state,  more  than  four  shillings  per  acre,  Middleton 
Agric.  (1798J  103.  Cor.  The  waste  land  in  this  county  would 
produce  an  annual  rent  of  £37,500  per  annum,  and  leave  a 
sufficiency  of  turbary  for  fuel,  Repoits  Agric.  (1793-1813)  58. 
(Turbarie  is  an  interest  to  dig  turves  upon  a  common,  Cowell 
Inter  p.  (1637).] 

TURBLIN, /■/>/.  ffrfy.    Nhb.'    [taTblin.]    Slender,  weak. 

TURBOT,  s/;.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Also  written  turbet  Sc. 
[ta'rbat.]     The  halibut,  Hippoglossiis  vitlf^aris.    Cf.  tirbad. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Frf.  The  fish  on  this  part  of  the  coast  are  cod,  .  . 
mackerel,  hollybot,  here  called  turbot,  Slaliil.  Ace.  XVI.  171,  note 
(Jam.1.  se.Sc.  I'his  misnomer  is  pretty  general.  It  prevails  on 
the  Firth  of  Forth  (Jam.).  Edb.  Holibut ;  Turbot.  In  our 
[Edinburgh]  market  this  is  generally,  though  very  preposterously, 
named  the  turbot  ;  the  proper  turbot  at  the  same  time  getting 
another  name,  that  of  raun-fleuk,  Neill  Fishes  (,1810)  11  (ib.); 
Forbes  Po«»i5  (1812)  93.  Nhb.'  Yks.  GfH/.  yl/n^.  (1785)  333,  ed. 
1884. 

Hence  Turbotreeklins,  fb.  pi.  the  flesh  of  the  halibut 
cut  into  strips  and  dried  in  peat-smoke.     S.  &  Ork.' 

TURBRAT,  sb.  Nhb.'  [tarbrat.]  A  corruption  of 
'turbot,'  Rlininlnis  ina.xiiiius. 

TURCUMTINE,  sec  Turkentine. 

TURD,  5/^  Sc.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Der.  Glo.  e.An.  Also 
written  tird  e.An.'  ;  and  in  forms  teard  w.Yks. ;  teurd 
Cum.';  tbrdSh.L;  trid  e.An.'     ftard,  tad  ;  tiad.] 

1.  Excrement,  ordure  ;  a  lump  of  excrement. 

Sc.  The  mair  ye  tramp  on  a  turd  it  grows  the  broader,  Ferguson 
Piov.  (1641)  No.  817.  Shi.  Sun-dried  cow-dung  used  for  fuel 
(J.S.).  Bnff.'  Per.  Take  thou  this  turd  to  pick  thy  teeth,  Smith 
Poems  (1714)  12,  ed.  1853.  Lnk.  Daylight,  whan  weel  ken  a  turd 
by  a  stane,  Graham  IF/ i/;;(^s  (1883)  II.  31.  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824)  81,  ed.  1876.  Cum.'  n.Wm.  Mair  ye  stir  an  auld 
turd  an'  mair  it  stinks  (B.K.).  w.Yks.  Go  sam  yond  horse  teard 
up  (.^.B.).  nw.Der.'  Glo.  A  great  houskeeper  is  sure  of  nothing 
for  his  good  cheare,  save  a  great  turd  at  his  gate,  Smyth  Lives 
BerkeUys  (1066-1618)  III.  27,  ed.  1885.     e.An.' 

2.  Coiiip.  Turd-clock,  (i)  the  dor-beetle,  Geolrupcs  ster- 
corariiis.    Cum.*  ;  (2)  the  beetle,  Carabtis  violaceus.    ib. 

[Cp.  OE.  tyrdel,  a  piece  of  dung  (Sweet).    See  Treddle.] 

TURD,  see  Taird. 

TURDEEVIL,s6.  Sh.L  Also  in  form  turdiel  S.  &  Ork.' 
The  winged  beetle,  Scambaeus  stercorarius.    See  Turd,  2. 

They  [Finns]  could  assume  the  appearance  of  a  beetle,  hence 
we  have  to  this  day  the  witchie-clock  and  the  tur-diel,  two  kinds 
of  beetles,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899^  20  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

[Swed.  tordyfvel,  a  dung  beetle  (Widegren).] 

TURE,  see  Tear,  v.'',  Tewer,  5A.',  Turr,  sb} 

TURF,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Ircl.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
Dcr.  Lin.  Nhp.  War.  Shr.  e.An.  Wil.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
Also  written  turff  Sc. ;  and  in  forms  tirve  Or.I.  Cai.' ; 
torf  ne.Lan.' ;  turv  Glo.' ;  turve  n.Yks.*  ne.Yks."  Dev. ; 


pi.  torves  ne.Lan.';  turrven  S.  &  Ork.';  turven  Sc. 
(Jam.)  [tarf;  taf.]  1.  sb.  A  sod  or  piece  of  turf  cut 
from  a  common  or  the  wayside  to  put  into  a  lark's  cage. 
War."  2.  Peat,  a  block  of  peat ;  a  piece  of  cut  turf 

used  for  fuel. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  S.  &  Ork.'  Or.I.  Every  farmer  pays  a  given  sum  to 
the  proprietor  in  proportion  to  the  turf  he  cuts,  Vedder  Sketches 
(1832)  22.  Abd.  They  have  plenty  of  fcwell,  both  black  turfl  and 
burnwood,  Turbeef  Gleanings (iS^g)  285.  Gall.  A  peat-stack,  or 
rather  a  mound  of  the  large  surface  '  turves '  of  the  country,  for 
there  are  no  true  peat-mosses  upon  Suliscanna,  Crockett 
Lochinvar  (1897)  274.  Uls.  Ellen  knelt  down  on  the  hearth  and 
put  on  some  more  turf,  Hamilton  Bog  (1896)  3.  8. Don. 
Simmons  Gl.  (1890").  n.Yks.'  The  surface-matter  of  the  moor, 
which,  consisting  of  vegetable  matter  accruing  from  the  long- 
continued  growth  of  the  ling,  is  available  as  fuel  or  firecldin.  It 
is  cut  in  large  (lakes  or  cakes  about  two  inches  thick,  the  growing 
ling  having  been  previously  burnt  off  it.  ne.Yks.'  s.Lan.' 
Square  pieces  of  dried  peat,  used  for  fuel.  Chs.'  Never  applied 
in  Chesiiire  to  a  grass  sod.  The  turf  is  nicked  out  into  parallelo- 
grams about  12  inches  by  9  inches,  and  cut  horizt^ntally  into  cakes 
about  3  inches  thick  ;  these  are  laid  on  the  earth  to  dry  ;  after- 
wards reared  two  together  ;  then  piled  into  windrows,  and  lastly 
stacked  in  conical  heaps  for  winter  fuel.  There  are  two  qualities 
of  turf,  the  grey  and  the  black.  The  grey  lies  uppermost  and  is 
formed  chiefly  of  white  moss  (Sphagnum)  which  is  only  very 
slightly  decomposed.  It  dries  spongy.  The  black  turf  is  under- 
neath, and  dries  very  hard.  s.Chs.',  nw.Der.'  Lin.  Peat  is 
always  called  Turf  or  Moor  in  the  Fens,  Miller  &  Skertchly 
Fenland  (1878)  -xv.  n.Lin.'  Shr.'  Each  several  piece  is  called 
'a  turf.'  e.An.'  Fuel  dug  from  boggy  ground.  Nrf.  (C. VV.B.N.) 
Wil.'  Refuse  oak-bark  from  the  tanner's,  made  into  cakes  for 
firing.  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825).  Dev.  Cut  on 
all  moorlands  and  stacked  to  supply  the  peasantry  with  fuel 
during  winter,  Hewett  Feas,  Sp.  (,1892% 

Hence  Turfary,  sb.  a  place  where  peat  may  be  dug. 
n.Lin.' (s.v.  Turbary).  3.  Coiiip.  (1)  Turfbank,  a  bank 
from  which  peat  is  cut ;  a  peat-bank  ;  (2)  -bass,  a  variety 
of  rush  growing  in  damp  places  ;  (3)  -cake,  a  cake  baked 
amongst  turfs ;  (4)  -cart,  a  peat-cart  ;  (5)  -clamp,  a  pile 
of  peats;  a  peat-stack  ;  (6) -clod, yi^.  a  rough,  untidy  mass 
of  hair;  (7)  -cot,  a  turf-boat,  broad  and  flat-bottomed  ;  (8) 
•cutter,  one  who  cuts  peats  ;  (9)  -dole,  a  place  where  peat 
is  cut;  (10)  -draining,  a  method  of  subsoil  draining;  (11) 
•dyke  or-deek,  («)a  pit  whence  turfs  are  taken  ;  (b)  see 
below  ;  (12)  -farm,  see  below ;  (13)  -fire,  a  fire  made  with 
peat;  (14)  -getter,  one  who  cuts  and  prepares  turf  for 
fuel  ;  (151  -getting,  the  cuttingof  turf  for  fuel  ;  (16)  •graft, 
see  19) ;  (17)  -graver,  a  spade  for  cutting  turf;  (18) 
-graving,  see  (15)  ;  a\so  used  altrib.;  (19) -hole,  see  (n,(?); 
(20)  -house  or  Torfus,  a  peat-house  ;  a  place  for  storing 
peat ;  (21)  moss,  a  peat-bog  ;  (22)  -mould,  (23)  -mull,  dust 
or  fine  dry  mould  from  peats  or  turfs ;  the  ashes  from  a 
turf-fire;  (24)  -pit,  see  (11,  a):  (25)  reek,  the  smoke 
arising  from  burnt  peat ;  (26)  -skep,  the  bowless  basket 
in  which  turfs  are  brought  from  the  stack  for  house- 
hold use  ;  (27)  -sod,  coarse,  soft  peat  ;  (28)  •spade,  (29) 
•spit,  an  implement  used  in  cutting  peats  or  turfs  ;  (30) 
-stack,  see  (5)  :  (31)  -tye,  (a)  see  (9)  ;  (b)  the  bed  on  which 
a  stack  of  peats  is  piled  ;  (32)  -water,  peaty  water. 

(i)  Ir.  'We  were  lying  in  the  heather  upon  a  turfbank, 
hvi.LOCK  Pastorals  I  igoi)  285.  (21  Nhp.=  (3)  n.Yks."*  ne.Yks.' 
Baked  by  being  put  in  a  closely-shut  pan  buried  in  burning  turves. 
(4)  Uls.  A  wide-stretching  bog,  .  .  deeply  rutted  by  the  wheels  of 
hundreds  of  turfcarts,  Hamilton  Bog  (1896)  23.  (5)  Don.  When 
I  was  a  bit  of  a  chile  no  higher  nor  a  turf  clamp,  Macmanus  Bend 
q/'/fonrf  (1898)  238.  Wxf.  The  big  stones  on  the  mountain,  and 
the  turf  clamps,  Kennedy  Bants  of  Bora  11867)  189.  (6)  Lan. 
There's  no  woman  ud  tackle  thee  wi'  that  turf  clod  abeaut  thi  face, 
Brierley  Marlccks  (1867)  17.  (7)  Wmh.  (^'W.M.)  (81  Ir.  In  the 
valley  .  .  .  the  turf  cutters  were  out.  Bullock  Pastorals  (190^  45. 
(9)  e.An.'  (s.v.  Dole).  Nrf.  (C. W.B.N.)  (10)  Chs.'  Much 
practised  before  the  introduction  of  draining  pipes,  the  sods 
being  laid  grass  downwards  and  used  as  a  lining  (s.v.  Sod-draining). 
(II,  a)  n.Lin.'  {b)  Nrf.  They  [the  eggs  of  the  dob-chicken]  were 
all  laid  in  turf  decks  in  fleet  water,  Emerson  Birds  [ed.  18951320. 
(12)  Or.I.  The  farms,  properly  speaking,  may  be  termed  'turf- 
farms,'  as  every  farmer  pays  a  given  sum  to  the  proprietor,  in 
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proportion  to  the  turf  he  cuts,  Vedder  Sketches  (1832)  22.  (13) 
Ant.  I  knit  beside  the  turf  fire,  O'Neill  Glens  (1900)  3.  (14) 
Chs.i  (15)  ib.  Turf-getting  is  a  peculiar  industrj'  carried  on  at 
most  of  the  larger  peat  bogs,  and  notably  at  Lindow  Common 
near  Wilmslow.  (16)  Nhb.'  n.Lin.^  An  allotment  on  a  common 
or  other  place  where  turves  are  dug  {obs.).  (i^)  n.Yks.  We  cut 
turves  wiv  a  turf-greeaver  (I.W.i.  (18)  n.Yks.'  Turf-graving 
time.  Autumn ;  the  period  between  hay-time  and  harvest 
especially;  n.Yks.^  (19)  Cum.  I'  th'  turf-hole  nuik,  Gilpin  5/;^^. 
(1866)282.  (20,  21)  ne.Lan.l  (22)  Ir.  There'sa  sidiment  of  lurf- 
inould  at  the  bottom  of  your  bucket  of  wather.  Barlow  Matiiit's 
Comp.  (1896)  130.  (23^  Wxf.  The  boiling  muddy  sweep  of  the 
waters,  with  the  froth  and  the  turf-mull  and  bog  stumps,  Kennedy 
Banks  Boio  (1867)  288.  n.Yks.>  (s.v.  Mull),  n.Yks.=,  ne.Lan.i, 
e.An.'  (s.v.  Mull).  (24)  n.Lin.'  (25)  Ir.  The  damp  drove  the 
turf-reek  back  through  their  smoke  holes.  Barlow  Lisconnel 
(1895)  278.  n.Yks.i2  (26)  n.Yks.2  (27)  Ir.  Be  gatherin'  up 
them  few  turf-sods  for  to  put  on  the  fire  inside,  Barlow  Shatii- 
rock  ,1901)  55.  (28)  n.Yks.i  A  triangular  cutting  instrument 
with  one  upright  side,  to  sever  the  turf  sideways  as  well  as  from 
the  subsoil.  This  is  affi.xed  to  a  long,  strong,  curved  shaft  with  a 
cross-handle,  and  is  urged  on  by  an  impulse  given  by  the  thighs. 
Chs.'  A  thin,  sharp  spade,  made  perfectly  flat,  so  that  it  can  be 
used  either  side  up.  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  turf  blocks  both 
perpendicularly  and  horizontally.  nw.Dev.'  A  turve-spade  used 
for  cutting  turves  for  burning  in  the  house.  It  consists  of  a  round 
steel  cutting-blade,  which  is  secured  to  a  board  handle  (about  4" 

X  i}''  X  4'),  having  a  hole  at  the  top  for  one  hand,  and  a  wooden 
loop  near  the  middle  for  the  other  hand  (s.v.  Spade^.  (29) 
n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.'^  The  shovel  adapted  in  blade  and  handle  for 
slicing  the  turves  from  the  ground.  (30)  Ir.  There's  a  cloud-bank 
building  in  the  west  As  black  as  a  turf-stack,  Barlow  Ghosl-bereft 
(1901)5.  Lan.WALKDEN  £>/«):)' (ed.  18661  30.  (31,  n)  Dev.  Cran- 
mere  Pool  ...  is  the  centre  of  the  '  turf-ties '  or  turf  trenches  in  the 
district,Coj)i/(.  ./l/«^^.  (Nov.  1887)523.  (6)  Cor.'  (32)  Uls.The  dark 
poolsof  turf- water  were  full  to  overflowing,  Hamilton  £0^(1896)  i. 

4.  A  patch  on  a  garment.  Glo.'  5.  v.  Obs.  To  adjust 
the  surface  of  sown  sward  ;  see  below. 

Midi.  Out-lands  are  turfed  ;  that  is,  the  sods  which  have  been 
torn  oflfthe  plits  by  the  harrows  and  lie  on  the  surface,  probably 
with  their  grass  sides  upward,  and  of  course  in  a  state  of  vegeta- 
tion, are  thrown  by  hand,  or  with  forks,  into  hollows,  with  the 
grass  sides  inverted,  Marshall  Riiy.  Econ.  \i'l<j(>j  I.  X59. 

6.  To  gather  peat  for  luel. 

n.Yks. ^  We're  turfing,  getting  our  turves  for  a  winter  supply. 
Dev.  Her  wants  to  take  the  washing  .  ,  .  and  the  turving  out  o'  my 
hands,  Baring-Gould  Dartmoor  Idylls  (1896)  131. 

Hence  (i)  right  of  iiirvce,  plir.  the  right  of  digging  peat ; 
(2)  Turfey-season,  sb.  the  season  for  gathering  peat. 

(i)  Dev.'  To  have  a  right  of  turvee  over  a  common.  (2)  Cor. 
Huey  and  I  are  thinking  to  get  married  before  the  next  turfey 
season.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  w.Eng.    1865)  396,  ed.  1896. 

7.  To  remove  the  turf  from  the  surface  of  a  quarrj'. 
Or.I.  (S.A.S.)  Hence  (i)Tirvin,  56.  the  turf  or  sod  taken 
from  the  top  of  peat.  Cai.' ;  (2)  Turfing-spade,  sb.  a  spade 
for  cutting  turt.  Shr.^  8.  To  unroof;  to  tear  off  the 
thatch  of  a  building.     See  Tir(r,  2. 

Or.I.  When  the  thatch  of  a  cottage  is  torn  off  by  the  wind  it  is 
said  to  be  tir\'ed  (S.A.S.). 

9.  To  bury. 

Dev.  ' Tes  niver  safe  to  speak  evil  o'  a  man  till  after  he's  turfed, 
Zack  IVhitc  Cottage  (1901)  236. 

10.  Of  the  sky :  to  be  covered  with  spotted,  fleecy, 
'mackerel '  clouds. 

Sh.I.  (J.S.)  ;  Da  mune  is  comin'  up  as  red  as  a  fiery  braand, 
an'  he's  begun  ta  turf  da  sky  i'  da  sooth,  Sli.  News  (Mar.  4,  1899). 
Hence  Turfy,  adj.  of  clouds  :  '  mackerel.' 
Sh.I.  (J.S.) ;  Da  turfy  cloodtaps  never  shift,  Jvuda  Klingra/iool 
(1898)  22. 

TURFER,  sb.  e.An.*  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  woman  of  the  town. 

TURFLE,  TURGH,  see  Torfle,  Turr,  /;//. 

TURIN,  sb.  Obs.  w.Yks."  The  nozzle  of  a  pair  of 
bellows.     See  Tew-iron,  s.v.  Tew,  sb.^  5. 

TURK,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Nhp.  War. 
Hnt.  Ken.  Dor.  Soni.  [tark,  tak.]  1.  A  violent,  savage 
man  ;  a  cruel  taskmaster. 

Sc.  He  was  a  most  unfeclin'  lurk.  As  e'er  gacd  to  the  gallows, 
Vedder  Poems  (1842)  121.     Lnk.  Ye'rc  sixty  if  yc'rc  a  day!  and 


a  dour  auld  Turk,  Murdoch  Readings  (1895)  H.  38.  n.Yks.  He 
behaved  Hke  a  turk.  He  was  a  turk  (I.W.).  w.Yks.'  n.Lin.' 
He  behaaved  like  a  real  Turk,  he  did.     War.^ 

2.  A  tiresome,  mischievous  child. 

Lnk.  A  perfect  wee  Turk  is  the  laddie  Munro,  Penman  Echoes 
(1878)  ig.  Wxf.  She  had  a  stout-built  turk  of  a  son,  Kennedy 
Evenings  Dufftcy  (1869)  33.  Not.  I  catched  Spettigew's  Tommy 
.  .  .  pelting  her  door  wi'  stones,  the  gallous  young  Turk,  Prior 
Forest  Flk.  (1901)  17.  War.*  e.Ken.  A  tiresome,  noisy  little  boy, 
very  rough  or  of  very  fierce  temper.  Sometimes  of  merely 
mischievous  habits  (G.G.). 

3.  Used  as  an  intensitive  for  anything  big  or  formidable 
of  its  kind. 

Dor.  They  have  been  a-gaying  together  this  turk  of  a  while  in 
foreign  parts,  Hardy  Laodicean  (,ed.  1896)  bk.  vi.  486 ;  Dor.'  There's 
a  turk  of  a  rat. 

4.  Comb.  Turk's-cap,  (i)  the  monkshood,  Aconitiim 
Napclltis  ;  (2)  the  Martagon  lily,  Liliimi  Martagon. 

(i)  Nhp.',  Som.  (B.  &  H.)  (2)  Der.  (M.A.W.^ ;  The  forecourts 
were  ablaze  with  asters  and  dahlias  and  Turk's-caps,  Gilchrist 
IVillowbrake  (1898J  i. 

5.  Phr.  (i)  as  hard  as  a  Turk,  applied  to  an  inhuman 
person,  or  to  one  who  is  indefatigable  in  work ;  (2)  like  a 
Turk,  with  energy  or  diligence  ;  violently ;  (3)  the  Turk 
a  bit,  a  strong  negation  :  '  the  devil  a  bit' ;  (4)  Turk  upon 
Turk,  .'  the  name  given  to  a  certain  kind  of  material ;  see 
below. 

(i)  w.Yks.'  (2^  Ayr.  He  swore  like  a  Turk,  Aitken  Lays 
(1883)  60.  Lnk.  Nicht  an'  day  toil  like  a  Turk,  Nicholson 
Kihvnddie  (1895)  43.  Nhp.'  War.*  To  work  like  a  Turk.  Hnt. 
(T.P.F.)  (31  Dor.  The  Turk-a-bit  would  you  do  that  Unless  that 
j'ou  wer  in  the  wrong,  Young  Rabin  Hill  (1867)  23.  (4)  Sc.  For 
any  one  who's  making  wabs,  It  would  be  little  work  ;  To  add  some 
five  or  six  plies  Of  good  Turk  upon  Turk,  Maidment  Ballads 
(1844)  62,  ed.  1868.  Ayr.  The  last  new  bits  o'  furniture  they 
have  been  getting — it  may  be  a  Turk-upon-Turk  bed  or  a  new 
piano,  Hunter  Studies  (1870)  77  ;  He  would  put  his  head  through 
their  Turk-upon-Turk  hangings,  ib.  78. 

TURKAS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Also  in  forms 
turkes(se  (Jam.)  ;  turkis  Abd.        1.  A  pair  of  pincers. 

Sc.  His  nailes  upon  all  his  fingers  were  riven  and  pulled  off 
with  an  instrument  called  in  Scottish  a  Turkas,  which  in  England 
wee  call  a  payre  of  pincers,  Pitcairn  Trials  (1829)  pt.  ii.  222; 
Man's  heart  on  earth  is  like  a  teeth  in  a  jaw,  the  deepe  root  it 
had,  the  more  paine  it  causcth,  when  it  is  drawn  out  with  the 
turkesse,  Boyd  Last  Battel  (1629)  534  (Jam.).  Abd.  That  turkis 
i'  the  smith's  sheein  box,  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xxvii. 
2.  Fig.   A  griping,  oppressive  man.     Abd.  (Jam.) 

[And  wyth  the  grippand  turkas  oft  also  The  glowand 
lump  thai  turnittoand  fro,  Dovglas  Eneados  (i^i^)  in.  182.] 

TURKAS6T,a^.  Sh.I.  A  disease  of  animals:  having 
the  skin  adhering  firmly  to  the  back.  Spekce  Flk-Lore 
(1899)  163. 

yO'i^.purka,  to  dry,  make  dry,  and  sott,  sickness,  illness, 
disease  (Vigfusson).] 

TURKEN,  j;.  Obs.  Cld.  (Jam.)  To  harden,  wax  stout; 
a  term  applied  to  a  young  foal. 

TURKENTINE,  sb.  Hmp.  VVil.  Dor.  Amer.  Also 
written  turkintine  Hmp. ;  and  in  form  turcumtine  Dor. 
[takantain.]     A  corruption  of '  turpentine.' 

Hmp.  Two  drops  o'  turkintine  in  a  spoonful  o'  milk  cures  pains 
i' the  inside  (W,M. E.F.I.  Wil.  (W.M.G.),  w.Dor.  (C.V.G.)  [Amer. 
Hole  his  head  back,  while  I  pour  down  some  water  an'  turkentine 
outen  this  bottle.  Cent.  Mag.  (Sept.  igoi)  709.] 

TURKES(SE,  see  Turkas. 

TURKEY,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lin.  Brks.  Hrt.  Suf  Dev. 
Also  in  forms  torkey  Nhb.  ;  tukkey  Lin.  Hrt.  [tarki, 
taki.]  1.    In    comp.   (i)   Turkey-bird,   the    wryneck, 

Jynx  torquilta ;  (2)  -eggs,  (a)  the  common  fritillary, 
FriiiHaria  Mdeagris;  (b)  freckles;  (3)  -fig,  the  common 
fig-tree.  Fiats  carica ;  (4)  -fit,  a  fit  of  passion ;  (5)  -hide, 
.-■a  bag  or  wallet,  a  pocket-book. 

(i)  Suf,  (Hall.),  (E.G.P.)  [(So  called)  because  it  erects  and 
ruffles  the  feathers  of  its  neck  when  disturbed,  Swainson  Birds 
(1885)104.]  (2,  n)  Brks.  (B.  &  H.)  (6)  n.Lin.'  (3;)  Dev."  (4) 
w.Yks.  Pay  t'owd  nipscrew  t'penny  er  he'll  liev  a  turkey-fit 
iB.K.).  (5)  Edb.  Your  Turkey  hide  ye  lin'd  it  costly.  Ilk  bag  and 
hauld,  I.IDDLE  Poems  (1821)  27. 
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2.  The  lectern  or  eagle  of  a  church.    Cf.  goose,  4. 

Lin.  I  niver  can  tliink  that  the  Bible  will  sound  any  better  for 
being  read  o(T  an  old  tukkey's  back,  GtAitY  Riir.  Life  (1899)  217. 
Hrt.  The  said  parson  read  the  lessons  well  from  the  lectern,  that 
imposing  fowl,  the  eagle,  being  spoken  of  Indiscriminately  by  the 
villagers,  as  a  '  gusc  '  or  a  *  tukkey,'  ib. 

3.  A  term  of  abuse  applied  to  a  person. 

Sc.  (A.W. )  Nhb.  I  cannot  face  yon  auld  torkey  withoot  yc, 
Rhys  Fiddler  0/ Canie  (1896)  329. 

4.  ?  A  pouch  or  pocket-book. 

Edb.  Your  turkey  that  was  nabbed  wi'  what  was  in  her,  Liddle 
Poems  (1821)  30. 

TURKIE,  si.    Cai.'    [ta-rki.]    A  small  bottle  of  straw. 

TURKIS,  sec  Turkas. 

TURKISH  FLY,  phr.  Lon.  A  peculiar  sort  of  coat. 
See  below. 

My  coat  was  what  is  called  a  Turkish  lly,  in  red  velvet,  cut  off 
like  a  waistcoat,  with  a  peak  before  and  behind,  Mayiiew  Loud. 
Labour  (ed.  1861')  III.  105. 

TURL,  see  Tirl. 

TURLEHYDE,  si!-.    Obs.    Irel.    A  large  species  of  fish. 

Dub.  A  prodigious  number  of  large  sea  fish,  called  turlehydes, 
were  brought  into  the  bay  of  Dublin  and  cast  on  shore  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Dodder.  They  were  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
long  and  so  bulky  that  two  tall  men  placed  one  on  cich  side  of 
the  fish  could  not  see  one  another,  .'tec.  of  famine  .1331;  in  Harris 
Hist,  and  Anliii.  Dublin    1 766  i  285, 1  a  A',  it-'  O.  (1854)  ist  S.  ix.  10. 

TURLIE-WHURLIE,  see  TulywirFy. 

JURLING,  sb.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Also  written  tirlin  w.Yks.' 
[talin.]  1.  A  round  lump  of  coal  of  moderate  size.  Also 
in  coiiip.  Turlingcoal.     Cf  turnil,  turnling. 

n.Cy.  (H.\LL.)     w.Yks.  Put  some  turling  coils  on,  Leeds  Merc, 
Siif<pl.  (Apr.  13,  iBSg'  ;  Tmoresby  Lett.  ^1703) ;  w.Yks.' 
2.  A  small  pebble.     w.Yks.' 

TURMENT,  TURMET,  see  Torment,  v.,  Turmit. 

TURMIT,  sb.  and  v.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  'niip,  'mit  Hrf;  tarmit  e.An.' ; 
tommut  Yks. ;  tormat  n.Lan. ;  tormit  n.Cy.  Nlib.'  Shr.'; 
tormut  m.Lan.';  tunimit  w.Yks.  Lei.';  turmat  Wm. 
w.Yks.'  ;  turmet  Sc.  Cum.^  War.  Sus.  I.W.'  Wil.  Som. 
Cor.^;  turmop  w.Yks.*;  turmot  ni.Yks.' n.Wil.;  turniuck 
Ant. ;  turmup  w.Yks.'  Sun' ;  turmut  Sc.  Glo.'  s.O.\f 
Brks.'  Sur.'  Sus.'  I.W.'  Dor.  vy.Som.'  Dev.  Cor.'  [tarmit, 
tamit,  -at.]        1.  sb.   A  turnip. 

Sc.  Garden  IVk.  (1896)  New  S.  136.  Gall.  This  hill  tyke  licrc 
can  cut  tunnuls  and  clip  sheep,  Crockett  AV/ A'«i»frfv  (1899  1  244. 
Ant.  (S.A.B.\  n.Cy.  (Hall.;  Nhb.  Some  tormits  and  a  leg  o' 
mutton,  Wilson  Pi/man's  Pay  (1843^  58;  Nhb.'.Cum.^  161.  Wm. 
Boilt  lurmats  er  cubbish,  S/>ee.  Dull.  (1885)  pt.  iii.  31.  n.Yks. 
(I.W.),  ni.Yks.'  w.Yks.  As  full  o'  dreaminess  as  a  tummit  is  full 
o"  watter,  Sutcliffe  Shameless  JVay)ie  (1900)  102;  w.Yks.'  ii. 
290 ;  w.Yks. 25,  Lan.'  n.Lan.  We  stopt  in  a  tormat  field,  Morris 
Siege  0'  Broil  lon  (1867)  6.  e.Lan.'  I.Ma.  Trow'd  him  over  the 
hedge  as  aisy  as  liPn  a  turmit,  Rydings  Tales  (,1895)  33.  Chs.'^^, 
s.Chs.',  Der.*,  Lei.',  War.  (J.R.W.\  War.=,  s.Wor."  6,  se.Wor.', 
Shr.'^,  Hrf.'^  Glo.  The  vly  be  on  the  turmut,  Roger  Plon'man, 
26;  Glo.'  s.Oxf.  Be  glad  as  the  turmuts  are  growin',  Rosemary 
Chillcrns  (1895)  133.  Brks.',  e.An.',  Sur.'  Sus.  Turmets  could 
not  be  had  for  love  or  money,  Cornlt.  Mag.  (July  1893)  44  ;  Sus.', 
Hmp.',I.W.'2  Wil.  Slow  G/.(  1892).  n.Wil.  The  fly  be  swarming 
in  the  turmots,  Jefferies  ll'ild  Life  (1879)  147.  Dor.  (C.W.); 
How's  the  turmits?  Eelognc  {1862)  ig.  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  G/.  (1873). 
w.Sora.*  Turmuts  be  tcrr'ble  short  de  year.  Dev.  Reports  Pi  ovine. 
(1889) ;  Dev.'  Cor.  John  Morcom  do  tell  lies  that  nat'ral  like  a 
turmet  runnin'  downhill.  Harris  Our  Cove  (1900)  47  ;  Cor.'* 

Hence  Turmopy,  adj.  tasting  of  turnips,  having  the 
flavour  of  turnips. 

w.Yks.*  Tha'll  like  turmopy  milk  then,  ah  sudn't  wonder? 
2.  Co;«/.(i)Turmit-brick,a  break  or  partition  in  a  turnip- 
field  netted  oft"  for  sheep  ;  (2)  -head,  a  stupid,  foolish 
person  ;  (3)  -headed,  stupid,  dull ;  (4)  -hoer,  [a)  a  person 
who  hoes  turnips  ;  {b)  an  instrument  for  hoeing  turnips; 
(5)  -hoeing,  turnip-hoeing  ;  (6)  -lantern,  a  lantern  made 
of  a  large  turnip  hollowed  out;  (7)  morning,  one  of  the 
holidays  formerly  kept  by  pit  lads  ;  (8)  -picker,  an  im- 
plement for  picking  turnips  ;  (9)-sha\v,  (10)  top,  a  turnip- 
top. 

(j)  Nhb.'     (2)  w.Yks.  Aw  thowt  onny  turmop-hecad  knew  wot 


this  wor,  Yks.  Wkly.  Post  (July  17,  1897).  «.Lan.'  (3")  Cor. 
'  Turmit-headed '  sort  of  people  were  Stephen  and  Margery, 
Harris  IVheal  Veor  (igoO  34.  4,  a)  Glo.  I  be  a  turmut  hower, 
Vram  Gloucestershire  I  came,  Gibbs  Colswold  Vill.  (18981  96.  (A) 
I  tuck  up  my  turmut  hower,  An'  trudged  it  far  away,  16.  97.  ^5) 
Sus.'  'Twas  the  worst  year  ever  I  knowed  for  a  job  of  turmut- 
hoeing.  Dor.  He  went  travellin'  to  Dorchester  to  buy  a  lurmit- 
hoin'  machine,  Francis  Fiander's  iVidow  (igoO  pt.  II.  ii.  (6) 
s.Lan.'  s.Chs.'  Made  by  scooping  out  the  inside  of  a  turnip, 
carving  the  shell  into  a  rude  representation  of  the  human  face, 
and  placing  a  lighted  candle  inside  it.  It  is  a  common  device  of 
mischievous  lads  for  frightening  belated  wayfarers  on  the  road — 
the  popular  idea  of  '  Owd  Scrat,'  with  eyes  of  fire  and  breathing 
name,  being  pretty  accurately  represented  by  one  of  these  hideous 
turmit-lanterns.  Shr.'  Jack's  a  dab-'ond  at  makin'a  turmit-lontun. 
(7)  Nhb.'  (8)  ib.  (s.v.  Picker).  (9)  ib.  (lo^  w.Yks.  He  sliced 
th'  Lean  Man's  ear  off  clean  as  a  tummit-top,  Sutcliffe  Shaiiitless 
IVay ne  {tgoo^^  119. 

3.  Fiff.   A  large,  old-fashioned  watch. 

w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  My  owd  ticker,  ut  Jack  o'  Fhinlcr's  coes 
a  turmit,  Brierley  Abo't/i'-Yalc  in  Yanieeland  (i8&$)  xiv. 

4.  Phr.  lo  give  one  turmils,  to  turn  one  oft";  to  give  one 
the  sack  ;  to  jilt.     Cf  turnip,  2  (2). 

Cor.  Send  him  a  mitten;  give  him  turmits,'  as  they  say  here- 
abouts, Parr  Adam  and  Eve  (1880 1  I.  216.     w.Cor.  (M.A.C.) 

5.  V.  To  prepare  land  for  and  sow  turnips. 

w.Som.'  All  my  volks  and  'osses  be  so  busy  turmutin',  I  can't 
attend  to  it  no  way,  else  I'd  haul  'em  vor  'ee  in  a  minute. 

6.  See  below. 

w.Yks.s  'Does  thah  heit  turmops,  Bil? '  'Aye,  what  for!' 
'  Wah  thah's  as  bad  as  that  chap  'at  heits  cabbidges! — Tha'll  like 
turmopy  milk  then,  ah  sudn't  wonder?'  'Well,  an'  if  ah  du, 
what  then  ? '  '  Wah  tsoiner  thah's  i'  t'pig  hoil  an'  better  ! — We'd 
turmop  thuh  rcight  thear  ! ' 

TURMJULET,  sb.  Sh.I.  One  that  moils  and  toils  in 
the  earth.    (J.S.) 

TURMOIL,  V.  Sc.  Wm.  Lan.  Dev.  1.  To  work  hard; 
to  toil. 

Abd.  Monnie  a  aiie  can  hear  liini  i'  the  dark  Turmoilin  sair, 
whan  he's  engaged  at  wark,  Walker  Bards  BonAecord  (1887) 
456.  s.Lan.'  He  has  for  t'tunnoil  hard  for  his  bread.  Dev.  Iss 
can't  turmoil,  an  looze  one's  rest ;  Iss  can't  avoard  the  trouble, 
Peter  Pindar  Wks.  (1816)  III.  253.  nw.Dev.' Accent  on  2nd  syl. 
2.  To  trouble,  pester. 

Wm.  Isc  wae  tae  see  li.-iw  thau  wor  turmoild  wie  thor  varmant 
oth  sougcrs,  Wheeler  Dial.  (1790^  33. 

TURN,  sb.  Var.  dial,  and  colloq.  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng. 
and  Amcr.  Also  in  forms  tarn  Nrf  ;  ton  n.Yks.'*  n. Lin.'; 
torn  Nhb.'  m.Lan.'  Wil.'  n.Dev.  [tarn,  tan.]  1.  A 
spinning-wheel  ;  a  bobbin. 

Wil.'  Obs.  This  word  frcq.  occurs  in  the  Mildenhall  parish 
accounts,  as  :  '  1793.  To  Bo.\  and  Spokes  to  Torn,  15.  zd.  . .  1784. 
Paid  John  Rawlins  for  a  Turn,  3s.'  In  1809-10  the  word  turn  gives 
place  to  spinning-wheel.  w.Som.'  The  hand-wheel  and  spindle 
upon  which  the  bobbin  or  quill  is  wound  for  the  weaver's  use  (s.v. 
Quill-turn).  n.Dev.  Tha  henst  along  thy  torn,  E.Min.  Scold.  (1746) 
I.  255  ;  Grose  (1790'!.  Cor.  Sat  herself  down  on  the  '  turn  '  .  . . 
and  cried  cut,  'Curse  the  spinning!'  Hunt  Pop.  Rom,  w.Eng, 
(1865)  I.  275. 

2.  A  term  in  coursing. 

Nhb.  Flcet-as-wind  wes  a  nailor  ti  last,  fine  at  wrenchin', 
clivvor  as  a  cat  at  the  turns,  Pease  Mark  o'  the  Deil  (1894    92. 

3.  A  fall  in  wrestling. 

Wm.  'By  gum,  but  yon  turn  wasnar  ! '  '  Why,  t'collicr's  nobbut 
ut  gnip  en  fair,'  Pall  Mall  Mag.  (Sept.  igoa)  54.  Dev.  Now  let 
us  finish  the  weary  game  with  a  final  turn  and  a  fair  back, 
Baring-Gould  Uiilh  (1891)  Ii. 

4.  A  dizziness  to  which  sheep  are  liable.  Also  in  comp. 
Turn-i'-t'-head. 

Wm.  (B.K.)  w.Yks.  A  disease  in  the  head  of  sheep  causing 
them  to  turn  round  and  round,  from  which  they  generally  die 
(W.H.).  Shr.'  That  ship's  got  the  turn.  [Knowlson  Callle 
Doctor  (1834)  78.] 

5.  A  sudden  attack  of  illness ;  a  fit  of  faintness  ;  a  bout 
of  ill-health. 

Sc.  '  To  take  a  turn,'  to  become  faint  (A.W.).  Ayr.  If  he  takes 
one  o' these  turns  — getting  into  a  trance,  or  the  like  o'  that— he 
might  fa'  in  the  watter,  Johnston  Kilmallie  (1891)  II.  39.     u.Cy., 
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w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Ken.  If  ever  she  was  lo'ave  another  turn  same  as 
that  she  'ad  last  winter,  Carr  Cottage  Ftk.  (1897)  60.  Sur.'  I've 
had  a  smartish  bout  of  it  this  turn. 

6.  A  surprise,  start,  fright ;  gen.  in  phr.  to  give  one  a  turn. 
In  geii.  colloq.  use. 

Sc.  It  gave  me  a  turn  to  see  it  again,  Keith  Lisbeth  (i894> 
-Nxxiii.  Edb.  It  gied  me  a  turn,  to  see  the  faithfu'  beast  sent 
packin',  Campbell  Dcilic  Jock  (1897")  64.  n.Cy.,  Wm.  (B.K.) 
n.Yks.'*  It  gav  mah  a  ton  yance  or  twice,  58.  w.Yks.  .J.W.) 
Lan.  Dear  o'  me,  it  gave  me  a  turn.  I  skriked  out,  Frahcis 
Yeoman  Fleetwood  (ed.  1900)  401.  s.Oxf.  Me  feeling  that  queer 
and  fainty-like.  It  'ave  give  me  a  turn,  Rosemary  C/iiltcms  (1895) 
no.  Brks.l  Nrf.  That  gave  me  a  tarn,  yer  may  be  sure, 
Longman's  Mag.  (Nov.  1902)  41.  Sus.  When  I  think  how  near 
I  came  to  promising  the  postman  it  gives  me  a  turn,  Wic.gin 
Goose  Girl  (1902)  14.  Dor.  'Twill  ha'  gied  her  quite  a  turn, 
Francis  Pastoia/s  (1901)  zg^.  Som.  It  did  gie  me  a  turn  like  to 
see  her  there  a-quat  in  the  corner  o'  the  settle,  Raymond  Afen  o' 
Mcndip  {1898  xi.  Dev.  Bless  me,  Zach,  you've  give  me  a  turn, 
Mortimer  ]V.  Moors  (1895/  81.  Cor.  Passun  turned  white;  cs 
sure,  I  giv'd  un  a  turn  thiccy  time,  Harris  Wlical  Veor  ( igoi)  89. 
[Amer.  I  hain't  hed  sccha  turn  in  I  dunnovvhen,  Harris  TTi/cs, 266.] 

7.  A  double  quantity  of  anything,  as  much  as  can  be 
done  or  fetched  with  one  return;  two  ridges  in  ploughing; 
two  pitcherfuls  of  water. 

Sus.,  Hmp.  Each  two  ridges  are  called  a  turn,  as  the  plough 
must  turn  once  to  form  them;  thus  a  ten-ridge  land  is  called  a 
five-turn  land,  a  thirty-two  ridge  one,  a  sixteen-turn  land,  and  so 
on,  HoLLowAV  (s.v.  Land).  I.W.^  'A  turn  of  water,' two  buckets 
full.  'A  turn  at  plough,'  a  furrow  from  one  end  of  a  field  to  the 
other  and  back.  Cor.^  To  fetch  a  turn  of  water  (or  anything 
else).  '  We  were  in  a  hurry  so  the  master  fetched  a  turn  at 
cutting  the  tree  down  so  well  as  ourselves.'  [Amer.  A  turn  of 
wood  (for  example)  is  an  arm-load,  a  cart-load,  or  any  other  quan- 
tity that  can  be  transported  at  one  return,  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  70. 
Nfld.  She  went  into  the  country  for  a  turn  of  wood  (G.P.).] 

8.  A  piece  of  work  ;  a  job  ;  a  term  of  duty  ;  a  business  ; 
an  affair  ;  freq.  in  phr.  a  hand's  turn.     See  Hand,  1  (104). 

Sc.  She's  a  lazy  queyn,  she's  no  worth  her  meat,  I  canna  get 
her  to  do  a  hand's  turn  (Jam.)  ;  He  that  does  his  turn  in  time  sits 
half  idle,  Ferguson  Prov.  (1641)  No.  372.  Sh.I.  He's  a  fule's  turn 
I  can  tell  dee,  bit  plaese  doo  dysel,  Sh.  News  (^Feb.  18,  1899). 
ne.Sc.  A  few  coppers  for  any  turn  of  work,  such  as  wheeling  in 
coal,  Green  Gordonhaven  (1887)  128.  w.Sc.  Ither  sic  thowlcss 
rascals  that  wouldnae  dae  a  hand's  turn  for  their  native  place, 
Henderson  Our  Jeamcs  (1898)  126.  s.Sc.  At  ilka  turn  his  hand 
was  first,  Watson  Bards  (1859)  11.  Ayr.  Confabbin'  to  hersel'  as 
she  gaed  aboot  her  hoose-turns.  Service  Dr.  Duguid  (ed.  1887) 
67.  Ir.  There's  not  one  but  herself  to  be  doin'  a  turn  in  our  place, 
Barlow  Ghost-hereft  (igoi)  52.  n.Cy.  What  turn  are  you  on? 
On  morning  turn  (B.K.).  Nhb.  Aa'm  on  the  night-shift  this 
fortnight,  an'  aa  munna  lose  a  turn.  Pease  Mark  o'  the  Deil  (1894) 
47.  Cum.  Cj.Ar.)  n.Yks.'  She's  nane  sac  ill  but  what  she  can  dee 
her  own  to'ns;  make  her  own  bed,  wash  up,  fill  the  kettle,  &c. 
w.Yks.  (J.W.)  s.Str.  Pinnock  Z3/*.  Cy. /Ihh.  (1894)  24.  n  Lin.i 
The  period  of  time  devoted  to  a  certain  piece  of  work.  '  We 
shan't  get  a  hand-stir  dun  this  to'n.'  Suf.  He  still  can  do  a  hand's 
turn,  and  earns  a  few  pence,  GuRDON  Memories  (1897)  11.  w.Cy. 
(Hall.)  Dor.  I'll  never  be  fit  to  do  a  hand's  turn  for  myself, 
Francis  Pastorals  (jgoi)  56. 

9.  A  shift;  a  set  of  men  alternating  with  another  set 
when  doing  a  piece  of  work. 

n.Cy.  (B.K.)  s.Stf.  We'd  say  layin  blame  on  the  men  who'd 
gone  whoam,  '  It's  the  opposite  turn  it  ai'  we,'  Pinnock  Blk.  Cy. 
Ann.  (1894)  24. 

10.  A  service,  help  ;  an  equivalent ;  compensation. 
Abd.   Burns,  wlia  cheer'd  the   warld   wi'  canty    turns,    Cock 

Strains  ( i8ro)  I.  18.  Per.  Sae  far  ye  snouk  na  up  the  burn  Unless 
to  do  ane  some  ill  turn,  Si>ence  Poems  (1898)  142.  Ayr.  It's  no 
a  friend's  turn  to  tell  me  in  that  gait  that  poverty  has  debarred 
mc  from  looking  so  high,  Galt  Sir  A.  IVylie  (182s)  xlii.  Lnk. 
The  Wilsons  are  able  an'  willin'  To  do  you  a  fatherly  turn, 
Watson  Poems  (1853)  93.  Ir.  She'd  knock  saucepans  out  of  her 
for  thryin'  to  do  her  that  bad  turn,  Barlow  Martin's  Comp.  (1896') 
108.  n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  m.Lan.i  It's  a  bad  practice  givin'  th' 
torn  to  onybody,  for  it's  dooin'  nowt  but  hclpin'  to  mek  a  mon 
lazy.  Nhp.'  When  there  is  any  disagreement  in  making  a  bargain, 
it  is  not  unfrcqucnlly  said,  •  Let  me  have  my  way  this  time  and 
I'll  give  you  a  turn  next.'  War.a,  Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  Ess.  Never  a 
woman  near  mc  to  do  me  a  turn,  come  what  may,   Burmester 


John  Lett  (1901)  64.     Cor.  If  she  is  '  pious,' the  household  of  faith 
give  her  a  turn  in  due  season,  Harris  Our  Cove  (1900)  26. 

11.  A  trick;  an  escapade,  whim. 

Sh.I.  Dat  wis  a  bonnie  turn  fir  young  men  ta  dii.  Wis  hit  no? 
Sh.  Neivs  I  Jan.  21,  1899).  n.Sc,  If  the  dead  men  molested  us,  it 
was  a  shabby  turn,  Gordon  Carglen  ( 1891'!  259.  Lnk.  He  .  . .  had 
yielded  to  the  'bit  lassie's'  caprice,  or  '  daft  turn,'  as  he  called  it, 
Gordon  Pyotshaw  (1885)  148.  Dmf.  Thy  foolish  turns  have  often 
caused  me  smart,  Johnstone  Poems  (1820)  114. 

12.  An  appearance  before  a  court  of  law. 

Abd.  Ou  jist  lat  ye  'im  get  a  turn  afore  Shirra  Watson,  Alex- 
ander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  98. 

13.  A  check,  rebuft". 

Kcd.  When  my  ewes  do  gang  astray  He  gies  them  a3'e  a  turn, 
Jamie  Muse  (1844)  130.  Edb.  The  spirit  that  erst  gae  a  turn  To 
tyranny  at  Bannockburn,  Airman  Poems  (1816)  242. 

14.  Disposition,  habit,  manner  ;  style. 

Sh.I.  She  would  be  a  graet  help  to  you,  being  of  a  particular 
turn  with  bairns,  Burgess  Tang  (18981  96.  Rnf.  A  furthy  turn, 
a  slee  enticing  chat,  Finlavson  Rhymes  {181^)  46.  Ayr.  Mistresses 
of  a  particular  turn  did  not  choose  that  Iheir  maidens  should 
spend  their  hours  a-field,  Galt  Provost  (1822)  xxxviii.  Lnk.  Ye 
write  .  .  .  Wi'  sic  a  knack  an'  sic  a  turn,  Watson  Poems  (1853) 
98.     Cum.'  He's  of  a  nargangan  turn;  Cum.* 

15.  Obsol.   Bent,  bias,  liking. 

Edb.  If  I  kend  ye'r  favourite  turn  I'd  try  to  please  ye,  Forbes 
Poems  {1812)  3. 

16.  Time,  season,  occasion. 

Abd.  I  think  we'll  aiven  be  deein'  wantin'  'im  this  turn,  Alex- 
ander Ain  Flk.  ( 1882)  104.  Ayr.  *  Ye've  gottin  a  braw  pickle  '00' 
this  journey.'  '  It  was  geyan  plenty  this  turn,'  Johnston  Glenbiickie 
(1889)  257.  Lnk.  Try  it  on  the  priestcraft  trade  ...  At  antrin 
turns,  Thomson  Musings  (1881)  42.  s.Chs.'  So  and  So  has  made 
a  jell  o'  money  this  turn.  Yander  feyld  was  sown  wi'  wuts  last 
turn.  Midi.  Marshall  Riir.  Econ.  (1796).  nw.Der.'  n.Lin.'  I 
doant  see  no  chanch  o'  sellin'  them  'taaties  this  to'n.  sw.Lin.'  A 
many  berries  there  are  this  turn.  Lei.'  'Any  arringes  to-dee?' 
'  Noo,  not  this  turn,  thanky.'  Nhp.'  Shall  you  want  any  cowslips 
this  turn  ?  War.''  There  won't  be  many  damsons  this  turn.  Glo.' 
Taters  has  been  rather  ockurd  this  turn.  Brks.  (W.H.Y.),  Hnt. 
(T.P.F.) 

17.  The  order  in  which  vessels  are  arranged  to  load  at 
a  coal-staith. 

Nhb.  The  torns  were  ready — nyen  need  wait,  Wilson  Pitman's 
Fay  (1843)59;  Nhb.' 

Hence  (i)  Turn-Act,  sb.  an  Act  passed  to  regulate  the 
loading  of  ships  witli  coals  at  Newcastle ;  (2)  -book,  sb. 
a  book  formerly  kept  to  record  the  order  of  loading ;  (3) 
•office,  sb.  an  office  for  the  arranging  of '  turns.' 

(i)  Nhb.  The 'Torn  Act'  laid  its  palmy  pride  And  wrowt  its 
utter  ruin,  Wilson  Pitman's  Pay  (1843)  109;  The  Royal  assent 
was  given  on  the  i8th  inst.  to  the  Bill  for  regulating  the  loading 
of  ships  with  coals  in  the  port  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  It  takes 
place  on  the  first  day  of  next  month,  Tyne  Merc.  (May  29,  1810), 
ib.  164  ;  Nhb.'  (2)  Nhb.  The  Fitter  bizzy  as  a  bee,  Wiv  a'  his 
torn-buiks  oppen,  Wilson  ib.  log;  Nhb.'     (3)  Nhb.' 

18.  Phr.  (i)  evrry  other  /urn,  (a)  every  moment  or  instant ; 
(A)  now  and  again  ;  used  of  any  quickly  repeated  incident ; 
(2)  on  the  /urn,  {(i)  of  milk,  beer,  &c.:  turning  sour;  curdling; 
(b)  of  days  :  beginning  to  lengthen  ;  (3)  the  turn  oj  me 
year,  the  next  marked  change  in  the  season,  esp.  the 
spring ;  (4)  /o  do  tlie  turn  or  —  one's  turn,  to  serve  one's 
purpose;  to  meet  the  occasion;  to  give  satisfaction;  (5)  to 
gel  /lie  turn,  to  pass  the  crisis  of  anything ;  to  begin  to  mend ; 
(6)  to  have  a  turn,  to  get  a  flogging  ;  (7)  to  talie  a  turn,  to 
change  ;  to  begin  to  change  ;  (8)  —  a  turn  against,  io  take 
a  dislike  to  ;  (9)  turns  about,  alternately,  in  turn. 

(i,  a)  n.Dev.  Why  thee  art  in  a  ninniwatch  e'ery  other  torn, 
E.xni.  Scold.  (1746)  I.  37.  (A)  ib.  Gl.,  ed.  1778.  (2,  a)  Sc. (Jam.), 
n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Nhp.',  War.^  (6)  n.Sc.  The  day's  on  the 
turn  (Jam.).  (3)  Sh.I.  Whin  da  turn  o'  da  J'ear  cam'  he  nearly 
danced  wi  joy,  Clark  A'.  Gleams  (1898)  59.  w.Som.'  Applied 
indifl'erently  to  all  seasons,  and  to  be  explained  by  the  period  at 
which  it  is  uttered,  or  by  the  context.  '  I  shan't  be  able  to  come 
till  the  turn  of  the  year,'  would  mean  till  the  beginning  of 
January.  '  She  won't  be  no  better  till  the  turn  of  the  year,' 
would  mean  the  spring,  or  the  advent  of  finer  weather.  (4)  Sc. 
Well,  Sirs,  I  find  this  will  not  do  the  turn,  except  we  fall  upon 
some  new  way,  Pitcairn  Assembly  (1766)  39.     Abd.  For  siller 
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yes'  nae  want  Enough  to  do  your  turn,  Cock  Strains  (1810)  I. 
109.  Frf.  Wc  got  as  much  as  did  oor  turn,  Johnston  Poniis 
(1869")  210.  Ayr.  I  have  cnouRli  wi'  honest  fanning  to  do  our 
turn,  Johnston  Conga/Ion  (18961  183.  Slk.  Oo  have  eneuch  to 
dae  oor  turn,  Thomson  Dnniiiiicldale  (igoO  197.  Lakel.^  Yan 
'at  .  .  .  does  o  his  awn  turns,  is  yan 'at  minds  his  awn  end  at  iv'ry 
turn.  (5)  Sc.  (A.W.~),  w.Yks.  1  J.W.)  sw.Lin.'  I  understood  as 
how  he  had  gotten  the  turn.  w.Wor.'  I  thaowt  'cr  mun  diesurelic, 
but  'cr's  got  the  turn  on  it  nows.  We  wuz  pinched,  and  wuz  forced 
to  run  in  debt  far  bread  an'  coals,  an'  such  ;  and  it  'ull  tak  we  a 
long  time  to  get  tlie  turn  on  it.  s.Wor. '  Hrf.'^  'ICr'sgot  the  turn 
on  it  now.  Glo.  (A.B.)  (6)  Cor.^  We  had  our  good  turn.  17) 
Sc.  (A.W.)  Abd.  Fortune  at  last  took  a  turn,  Anderson  HJiymes 
(ed.  1867)  68.  Bwk.  Maybe  things  will  tak'  a  turn,  Calder 
Poems  (1897)  226.  n.Cy,,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (8)  Ir.  Men,  long 
given  to  drink,  had  taken  a  turn  against  it,  Barlow  Shamrock 
(1901)  165.  Dwn.  It's  the  turn  ye  hae  tacn  agen  ealin'  beef, 
Lyttle  Robin  Gordon,  55.  (9)  w.Yks.  T'gronfather  an'  t'barn 
eyts  porridge  aht  t'same  basin,  an'  they  eyt  turns  abalit,  Leeds 
Merc.  Suppl.  (July  5,  1899). 

19.  A  measured  space  on  a  fishing-ground. 

Cor.  When  scans  are  engaged  in  looking  for  fish,  it  is  usual  for 
them  to  occupy  what  are  called  turns,  Quiller-Couch  Ilisl.  Pol- 
perro  (1871)  109. 

20.  A  lead-mining  term  :  a  subterraneous  shaft,  a  pit 
sunk  in  some  part  of  a  drift. 

Der.  If  the  mine  be  deep  many  of  them  are  sunk  one  below  the 
other.  A  turn  goes  below  the  shaft  down  in  the  vein  and  there 
are  more  or  fewer  of  them  according  to  the  depth  of  the  vein. 
Tapping  GI.  to  Matilove  (1851"!;  Next  below  that  from  day, 
deeper  in  the  mine  or  vein,  and  the  turns  are  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  the  vein  ;  for  as  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
fathoms  is  a  common  depth  for  a  shaft  from  the  surface,  so  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  fathoms  is  common  for  a  turn  ;  and  note  that  a 
vein  which  is  wrought  ninety  or  a  hundred  fathoms  must  have 
divers  turns.  Mander  Miner's  GI.  (1824). 

Hence  Turn-head,  sb.  a  sump-head.    Der.  Mander  ib. 

21.  pi.  Curved  plates  used  at  a  branch-off  tramway  in 
the  woricinga  of  a  mine.  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  Greenweli. 
Coal  Tr.  GI.  (1849). 

TURN,  V.  Var.  dial,  and  colloq.  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng. 
and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  tarn  n.Dev. ;  ton  n.Yks.  e.Yics.' 
n.Lin.'  ;  toorn  Lan. ;  torn  Nhb.'  Cum.'  [tarn,  tan.] 
1.  In  comb,  with  frcp.  or  adv.:  (i)  Turn  about,  to  turn 
round;  (2)  — after,  to  take  after;  to  resemble;  (3) 
—  again,  (a)  to  turn  back;  {b)  see  below;  (c)  to  give 
information  against;  to  betray  ;  ((/j  of  an  illness  :  to  return; 
(4)  —  away,  (n)  to  go  away,  take  oneself  ofi";  (b)  to  turn 
faint;  (c)  to  begin  an  excavation  in  a  mine  ;  (5)  —  in,  [a) 
to  admit  a  visitor  ;  (6)  of  cabbage  :  to  have  the  heart  begin 
to  form;  (6)  —of,  to  pass  in  point  of  age;  (7)  —off,  to 
spoil  or  become  sour;  (8)  — out,  [a)  to  let  a  visitor  out; 
(6)  to  put  horses  or  cattle  out  to  grass  without  housing  at 
night ;  (c)  to  go  out  on  strike  ;  (9)  —  over,  (a)  to  repeat, 
to  recall  verbally;  [b)  to  cliange  ;  (10)  — up,  (a)  to  over- 
turn ;  {b)  to  rough  horses'  shoes  to  prevent  them  slipping 
in  frosty  weather ;  (c)^^'.  to  examine  closely;  ((/)  to  put 
a  horse  out  to  grass  ;  («■)  of  fish  :  to  have  the  wrong  side 
uppermost,  as  when  dead  ;  (/)  to  throw  over,  jilt. 

(,1)  Frf.  When  life's  wheels  winna  turn  about.  Smart  Rhymes 
(1834  I  137.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (2)  Dev.  I  spose  the  boy  turns  arter 
'ee,  Longman's  Mag.  (Aug.  1901)  335.  Cor.  lie  do  turn  after 
Bctsy'bout  the  feet,  Hicham  Z)in/.(i866)  21.  (3,0)  w.Yks.  J.W.', 
Chs.'  (i)  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  w.Soin.' Domestic  animals  when  failing 
'  to  bide  ■ — i.e.  to  become  pregnant,  are  said  to  '  turn  again.'  {c) 
Dev.  There  idd'n  nobody  in  Devon  that  wid  turn  agin  'em,  Nor- 
way Parson  Peter  (1900)  287.  (rf)  s.Wor.  A  'ad  Ihis  brontitus  a 
time  baack.  an'  a's  turned  agen  o'  mah  (U.K.).  (4.  a;  w.Yks.  He 
turned  himself  away  (C.C.R.).  (b)  Dev.  'Er  bey  that  faint  to  'er 
stomick,  'er  turns  away  like  that  zo  zoon  as  'er  bey  wheer  it  might 
'appen  be  bit  fusty  like.  Ford  Poslle  Farm  (1899^  24.  (c)  Nhb.' 
Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Con/ 7">-.  C/.(  1888).  (5,n)s.Pem.  (ED.)  (i) 
Oxf.'  MS.  add.  (6)  Kcd.  I  was  a  loon  But  barely  turn't  o'  ten, 
Ghant  Lays  (1884)  26.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Dev.  Now  she  is  turned 
of  seventy-four,  O'Neill  Idyls  (1892)  83.  (71  Dev.  I  think  the 
chutncy's  turned  off,  sir,  Reports  Provinc.  (1889).  (8,  o)  s.Pem. 
'  Is  Mr.  Llewellyn  here  still  ? '  '  No,  I've  a  turn  't'n  out  this  half 
hour  agone '  (E.D.).  (A)  w.Som.'  I  don't  turn  out  my  'osses  most 
times 'vore  Midsummer-day  day,  but  this  year  there  idn  no  Irefoy, 


and  the  hay's  all  a-do'd.  (f)  Sc.(A.W.)  Ir.  They  keep  holidays, 
are  very  capricious,  and  apt  to  '  turn  out,'  as  It  is  called,  for  more 
wages,  or  redress  of  some  grievance,  Btaehv.  Mag.  (Dec.  1828) 
759.  w.Yks.  Some  stone-masons  at  Stockport  turn'd  aght  for  an 
advance  a  waiges,  Tom  Treddleiiovle  Bairnsla  Ann.  (Nov.  29, 
1852).  Lan.  I  went  to  lots  o'  fact'rics,  .  .  But  I  couldn't  get  to 
see  much  there,  Because  they'd  all  turn'd  out,  Gaskel  Comic 
Sngs.  (18411  25.  (9,  a)  w.Yks.  He  turned  it  ower  an'  owcr 
agean,  'at  he'd  seen  me  ycsternecght,  Leeds  Merc.  Snppl.  (July  8, 
1899%  Chs.'  Aw  hears  so  many  tales  that  are  na  worth  turning 
o'er  again.  s.Chs.'  I've  heerd  a  jell ;  but  it  inna  woth  turnin' 
o'er  agen.  nw.Der.'  (4j  Nrf.  Them  puflin-Billies  ha' turned  all 
that  over,  Patterson  Man  and  Nat.  (1895)  6i.  (10,  a)  Abd.  Ding 
down  the  dykes.  And  turn  up  Troy's  towers,  Forbes  Ulysses 
(1785)  37-  (*)  n.Lin.'  War.^  The  gaffer  says  you  must  tek  th' 
'osses  to  be  turn'd-up,  afore  they'm  put  in  th'  wagin  (s.v. 
Roughed).  w.Som.'  'Th'  'oss  can't  stan' — 'tis  all  to  a  glare.' 
'  Well  then,  take'n  down  and  let  Dan  [the  smith]  turn  un  up  a  bit." 
(c)  Chs.'  ;  Chs.3  'It  winna  bear  turning  up,'  like  a  smart  gown 
over  a  draggle-tail  petticoat.  Said  of  a  person  who  really  is 
not  what  he  seems  to  be,  or  what  he  would  wish  people  to 
imagine  he  was.  (d)  s.Wor.  II.K.,  Oxf.'  (<•)  Nrf.  Sharp-nosed, 
or  silver  bellied  eels — 'turned  up'  by  frost,  Emerson  Biids  (ed. 
1895)  367.  (/i  Lan.  (S.W.);  Hoo'd  belter  think  Turn's  takken 
oop  wi'  some  other  wench,  than  ha'  th'  shame  o'  knowin'  th'  lad's 
loomed  her  up  i'  disgrace.  Ranks  Manch.  Man  (1881)  vi. 
2.  Comb.  (I)  Turn-again,  money  retiu-ncd  on  payment 
for  corn,  stock,  or  other  farm  produce;  (2)  -again- 
gentleman,  (3)  -cap  lily,  the  Turk's-cap  lily,  Liliiiiii 
Marlaqon;  (4)  -card,  the  card  turned  up  by  the  dealer, 
the  trump  card  ;  (5)  -deal,  a  system  of  holding  common 
land;  see  below;  (61  -down  cake,  a  particular  kind  of  cake; 
see  beluw;  (7)  -down  eval,  a  garden  tool  for  digging  ;  (8) 
-footins,  small  heaps  of  cut  turf;  (9)  -furrow  or  -vote, 
that  part  of  a  plough  which  turns  over  the  ground  to 
form  the  furrow;  (10)  -house,  a  mining  term:  a  turn 
made  in  order  to  work  on  the  lode  itself  at  right  angles 
to  a  drift  previously  driven  to  cut  across  the  lode;  (11) 
-ofT,  a  pretext,  excuse;  (12)  -out,  \a)  a  stroll,  walk;  (b) 
a  gathering  of  people;  an  assemblage,  muster;  (f)  the 
Irish  rebellion  of  1798  ;  (d)  a  strike  of  factory-workers  ; 
((')  a  striker,  a  workman  on  strike:  (/)  a  repulse,  snub; 
ig)  an  outfit,  costume  ;  (/;)  a  show,  display  ;  (/)  a  specimen  ; 
anything  turned  out  as  a  result  ;  (jj  a  collective  name 
for  mast  and  acorns  ;  (13)  -over,  [a)  a  shawl  worn  by 
women  ;  (b)  an  apprentice  transferred  to  a  new  master ; 
(14)  over  cake,  a  cake  baked  in  the  oven  bottom;  (15) 
•pool,  a  whirlpool,  an  eddy  of  water  ;  also  used  Jig.;  (16) 
•rice  plough,  a  plough  with  a  movable  mould-board  ;  (17) 
-screw,  a  screw-driver;  (18)  -sneck,  a  latch-handle; 
(19)  -spit  Jack,  a  game ;  see  below  ;  (20)  -stake,  obs., 
a  mining  term  ;  see  below;  (21)  -string,  a  string  made  of 
twisted  gut,  formerly  much  used  in  spinning;  (221  -table, 
0^5.,  ?  a  table  with  a  movable  top  ;  {23)  -tail,  in)  cowardly; 
[b)  the  insect,  Ocypiis  olciis;  (24)  -tail  Jack,  a  kind  of 
beetle;  (25)  -thraw,  a  lathe  ;  (26)  -to,  a  fight;  (27)  -tree, 
a  mining  term  :  a  part  of  the  drawing  slower,  a  wind- 
lass; (28)  -trencher,  a  game  played  with  a  trencher, 
'turn  the  trencher';  (29)  -up,  a  fuss,  disturbance,  excite- 
ment ;  (30)  -up  bed,  a  bed  that  can  be  folded  up  into 
a  cupboard-like  structure;  (31)  -whol,  a  deep,  swirling 
pool  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  streams,  or  by  an 
obstacle  in  the  river;  (32) -wrest  plough  or -wrist  plough, 
a  heavy  plough  with  a  movable  mould-board. 

(i)  n.Lin.'  At  whatever  price  an  article  is  sold  a  small  sum  is 
always  given  back  by  the  seller  to  the  purchaser,  as  luck  or  to'n- 
agciin.  ,2)  Nhp.  (B.  &  H.),  War.^a,  w.Wor.',  Shr.',  Hrf. 
(B.  &  H.),  Glo.',  Bck.  (B.  &  H.)  (3I  War.«  (4  1  w.Som.'  (5) 
Cum.'  In  some  undivided  common  fields  the  ownership  of  the 
parcels  changes  annually  in  succession  ;  Cum.*  (61  w.Yks.  A 
cake  made  from  oatcake  batter  poured  on  the  bak'-ston'  from  the 
ladle,  Lucas  5/M(/.  Nidderdale  ;c.  1882I  15.  (7)  Cor.'  (s.v.  Eval). 
[&i  N.I.'  9I  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  w.Som.'  The  board  in  old  ploughs, 
or  at  present  the  bent  iron  plate  by  which  a  sull  in  ploughing 
turns  over  the  sod  to  form  the  furrow,  do)  Cor.*  (s.v.  Turning- 
house\  (m)  Dev.  Of  course  it  was  all  courting,  and  the  book 
was  just  a'  turn  off,'  Ford  Poslle  Farm  (1899)  146.  (12,  a)  ne.Sc. 
I  wild  be  the  better  o'  a  turn  oot,  an'  sae  wud  gang  alang  wi' 
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tliem,  Grant  Keckletou,  137.  w.Sc.  What  do  you  say  to  take  a 
turn  out?  MACDONALD5tV//c»(f"/(i869'  73,  ed.  1877.  (6)  Sh.I.  I'd 
'a  come  a  farder  gaet  ower  a  waur  road,  redder  dan  hev  missed  da 
turn  oot  apo  Up-Helly-A',  Ollason  Mn reel  (i go i)  id.  Frf.  The 
maist  feck  o'  us  even  now  keep  up  the  kindl3'  custom  o'seein'ony 
respectit  neebour  decently  happit  in  the  moolds,  but  never  was 
there  sic  a  turn-oot  afore  nor  since,  Willock  Roselly  Ends  (1886') 
142,  ed.  1889.  n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  w.Sus.  Wonder  what  sort 
of  a  turn-out  they'll  have  at  his  funeral  ?  Pordon  Vill.  and  Doctor 
(1897)  290.  [Amer.  A  posten  away  as  hard  as  I  could  leg  it  .  .  . 
to  a  tea  and  turn-out  to  Sy  Tupper's,  Sam  Slick  Clockniaker  (iS'i6) 
3rd  S.  iii.]  (c)  N.I.i  (rfj  Sc.  (A.W.),  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  s.Lan.i  (<>) 
Lan.  So  th'  turn  outs  wur  goin  about,  O  lookin  for  th'  short  turn, 
Gaskel  Comic  Siigs.  ( 1841)  25.  (/)  I. Ma.  That's  the  second  girl 
that  has  given  him  the  turn-out  (S.M.;  :  The  dirty  turnout  and 
sent  him  flyin,  Brown  IFilc/i  (1889)  33.  (g)  Fif.  You'll  just  gang 
to  St.  Andrews,  and  git  a  guid  turn-oot,  sir.  .  .  I'm  fair  ashamed 
o'  your  great-coat,  Heddle  Maigel  (1899^  233.  [Amer.  There  is 
nothing  that  would  not  absolutely  outrage  every  tradition  of  a 
sportsman's  '  turn-out,'  Bradlev  Virginia  ,1897)  83.]  (/i)  Don. 
Pathrick  has  a  gran'  turn-out  iv  stock,  Pearson's  Mag.  (Mar.  igoo) 
311.  n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (i)  Cor.  Her  father  es  a  poor  turn- 
out, Harkis  Wheal  Veor  {igo\)  74.  {/'  Hrap.  Wise  New  Forest 
(1883)  183;  Hmp.i  (13,  a)  e.Yks.  An  thraws  a  reead  ton-ower 
atop  ov  her  sahk,  Nicholson  Flk.  Sp.  (1889)  45.  se.Lin.  (J.T.  B.) 
sw.Lin.'  I  clicked  the  turnover  from  her.  Dev.  A  small  shawl 
folded  to  be  crosswise,  and  when  worn  coming  to  the  waist  only  ; 
the  word  is  never  used  of  a  large  shawl  (F.  A.  A.) ;  The  black  turnover 
pinned  across  vitt3',  O'Neill  Idyls  (1892')  8.  Cor.  Aunt  Betsey 
. .  .  with  her  .  .  .  turnover  on  her  shoulders,  Harris  Wheal  Vcor 
(1901)  162.  (6)  w.Yks.^An  apprentice  who  has  entered  into  new 
articles  of  apprenticeship  on  the  death  of  his  first  master.  Also 
a  parish  apprentice  who  h.is  been  turned  over  by  his  master  to 
a  journej'man.  Chs.'^  (14)  w.Yks.  Jim  sate  dahu  Uiv  his  basin 
o' tea  an' a  heap't  up  plate  o  turn-ovver  cake,  Yksinan.  Comic  Ann. 
(1879^  33.  (15)  n.Ir.  The  life  av  the  Priest  wis  a  turnpool  av 
doubts,  Lays  and  Leg.  11884)  74.  n.Yks.'^.  m.Yks.'  (16)  Ken. 
Old  turn-rice  ploughs  lay  about  round  the  door  waiting  for  their 
newly  pointed  shares,  Longman's  Mag.  (Nov.  1891)  81.  Sus.' 
(17)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (18)  Nhb.  The  ban's  wis  dreepin'  wi'  marrh  .  .  . 
on  the  torn-snecks  o'  the  lock.  Robson  Sng.  Sol.  (1859)  v.  5. 
(19)  N.I.'  A  game  at  country  balls,  &c..  in  which  young  men  com- 
pete by  singing  for  their  partners  in  the  next  dance.  (20)  w.Yks. 
In  the  early  days  of  coal-mining  the  surface-coal  was  first  worked, 
and  as  this  was  not  deep  the  coal  was  drawn  up  in  small  wagons, 
running  on  iron  or  wooden  runners,  by  a  man  at  the  head  of  the 
pit,  who  turned  a  drum  by  means  of  a  handle,  and  round  the 
drum  was  a  rope  which  was  attached  at  each  end  to  a  wagon,  so 
that  as  a  full  wagon  was  drawn  up  an  empty  one  descended. 
This  arrangement  was  called  a  turnstake  (J.-S.).  (21)  Som. 
Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825'!.  (22)  w.Yks.  In  hall, 
Pleasington's  chaire,  another  chaire  and  Turne-tables,  List  0/ Goods 
and  Heirlooms  (e.  1710-11)  .R.E.L.).  (23,  a)  Abd.  Many 
Covenanters  proved  turn-tail  through  plain  fear,  Spalding  Hist. 
5^.(1792)1.170.  (i)Nhp.i  (24)n.Lin,'  '25^  Nhb.',  n.Lin.'  (26) 
Som.  (J.S.F.S.)  (27:  Der.  A  machine  fixed  at  the  top  of  the 
mine,  to  which  the  miner  affixes  his  bucket,  tub,  or  cor\'e  in 
which  he  puts  ore,  minerals,  or  vestry  got  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mine,  and  by  means  of  a  rope  affixed  to  the  turn-tree  draws  it 
from  the  bottom  of  the  mine  to  the  top  of  it,  or  what  is  called  the 
Miner's  Hillock,  Mander  Miner's  Gl.  {1824;  ;  Tapping  Gl.  to  Man- 
love  (1851)  (_s.v,  Stowe).  1,28)  Lin.i,  n.Lin.'  (29)  Sc.  I've  often 
said  to  Tam  there  wad  be  a  grand  turn-up  among  them.  Swan 
Gales  of  Eden  (ed.  1895)  i.  Nhb.  Did  ye  hear  him,  lads,  this 
afternoon?  That  was  a  fine  turn-up!  Rhys  Fiddler  of  Came 
(1896)  48.  (30J  w.Yks.  He'd  slept  a  oal  year  in  a  turn-up  bed, 
Tom  Treddlehoyle  Bairnsla  Ann.  (1863)  18.  (31)  Wm.  Thoo 
munnat  gab  dookin  in  theer  :  it's  a  turn-wliol  an  hcz  neea 
boddum— tlioo'll  be  droonded  if  thoo  does  (B.K.  .  (321  n.Yks. 
Turn-wrist  ploughs  are  not  entirely  unknown  ;  two  or  three  may 
be  met  with  in  the  Riding,  Tuke  Agric.  (1800J  83.  Ken.  The 
Kentish  turn-wrest-plough  is  almost  the  only  one  used  or  known, 
Marshall  Review  (1817)  V.  435  ;  Ken.'  Sus.'  With  a  moveable 
mould-board,  which  turns  up  the  second  furrow  on  to  the  first. 

3.  Phr.  (i)  not  to  turn  one's  back  upon  nobody,  not  to  give 
way;  {■2)  to  have  money  to  turn  one's  hands  wilh,\.o  have 
means  to  do  a  good  business  ;  (3)  turn  an  arch,  to  form 
or  build  an  arch  ;  (4)  -  a,:d type,  to  do  up  old  gainients; 
fig.  to  contrive  to  make  things  do;  (5)  —for  the  heel,  to 
turn  the  heel  of  a  stocking  or  sock  in  knitting;  (6)  —go. 


to  let  out  a  visitor;  (7)  — one  in  the  brain,  obs.,  to  render 
one  insane,  or  confused  in  intellect ;  (8)  —  one's  blood,  to 
alarm  one ;  (9)  —  one's  cup  (dozvn  or  (oi>er,  to  turn  one's 
cup  upside  down  to  show  that  one  has  finished  ;  see  Cup, 
3  (7);  (10)  — one's  gar/ers  fasting,  a  charm  to  recover 
a  faithless  lover;  (11)  —  one's  head,  (a)  to  make  one's  head 
swim  ;  to  make  one  dizzy  ;  {b)  see  (7) ;  (12)  —  one's  heart, 
to  cause  one  to  feel  sick  ;  to  create  a  feeling  of  nausea  ; 
(13)  — one's  toes  to  the  sky,  to  die  ;  (14)  — one's  tongue,  to 
retort ;  to  answer  back  when  rebuked ;  (15)  —  over  the 
leaf,  to  start  a  change  of  system  ;  (16)  —  tail  to  tail,  to 
exchange  things  of  equal  value  ;  to  barter  without  paj'ment 
on  either  side  ;  (17)  —  tlie  corner,  see  (13) ;  (18)  —  the  head 
of,  to  tend,  take  care  of;  to  direct ;  to  educate  :  (19)  —  the 
house  out  at  window,  to  make  a  great  noise  or  disturbance ; 
(20)  —  themselves  over,  of  cattle  :  to  sell  for  double  the  cost 
price;  (21)  — the  tongs,  see  below;  (22)  — the  water,  to 
turn  the  course  of  water  in  irrigation  ;  (23)  —  the  word,  to 
contradict;  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  a  statement; 
(24)  — to  reist,  to  become  obstinate  or  restive;  (25)— to 
the  door,  to  turn  out  of  the  house  ;  (26)  —  Turk,  (a) 
to  lose  one's  temper ;  (b)  to  play  a  treacherous  trick ; 
(c)  to  change  one's  opinion  or  purpose  ;  (27)  —  up  one's 
runners,  see  (13);  (28)  — up  the  zwe  finger,  to  drink  to 
excess ;  to  tipple ;  (29)  turn  at  the  nook,  a  bend  in  the 
road;  (30) — cheeses,  turn,  a  girls' ganie;  see  below;  {31) 
—  the  plettie,  the  game  of 'turn  the  trencher';  (32) — the 
ship,  a  girls'  game ;  (33)  —  thee,  a  call  to  a  horse  or  cow  to 
move  to  one  side. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  Aw  winno'  turn  mi  back  uppo  nob'dy,  13.  (2) 
n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (3)  N.I.i  (4I  s.Lan.i.  ciis.l  (5^  Dev.  A  spirit  of 
rivalry  as  to  which  should  first  arrive  at  '.he  m^-sterious  operation  of 
'  lurnin'  for  the  hec],'  Loitgman's  Mag.  (June  1901)  149.  (6)  s.Pem. 
Open  you  the  west  door  And  turn  the  old  year  go  (E.D.).  (7) 
Abd.  For  Guid's  cause,  will  ye  a'  explain,  Or  ye'll  gae  near  to 
turn  me  in  the  brain'  Shirrefs  Po«;;s  (1790)  139.  (8)  Guern. 
Oh  my  good,  it  turned  my  blood  (G.H.G.\  (9)  Cum.'  (s.v.  Cup 
down),  Lin.  I  thowt  I'd  eaten  breakl'ast  well,  Soa  turned  my 
cup,  and  then  gev  ower,  Brown  Li/.  Laiir.  (1890)  70.  Wor. 
iJ.B.P.),  Glo.  (E.W.P.)  (10)  Cor.  Lev  her  turn  her  garters 
mornings  fasting,  and  that'll  draw  un,  Harris  Our  Cove  11  goo") 
30.  (II,  «i  Sc.  His  head's  turned  (A.W.\  Abd.  That  sour  dirt 
o'  wine's  nae  like  gweed  honest  fusky  ;  it'll  turn  a  man's  heid 
afore  he's  half-gate  on,  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  239.  (i) 
Abd.  The  trials  she  has  come  through  has  a  kin'  o'  turned  her 
heid,  Greig  Logic  o'  Bnchan  1 18991  166.  Lth.  Grief.  .  .  Took  her 
brain,  and  turned  her  head,  Macneill  Poet.  Wks.  (1801)  165,  ed. 
1856.  n.Yks.  It's  good  for  nowt  bud  tonnin'  foalts  heads  ^I.W.). 
(12  Sc.  (A.W.)  Der.  Th'  seeto'  meat  turns  my  heart,  Gilchrist 
Peaklanei  (18971  160.  (13)  w.Yks.  I'll  turn  merrier  toes  to  th'  sky 
nor  thee,  lad,  when  it  comes  to  deeinj.,  Sutcliffe  Moor  and  Fell 
(1899)63.  (14)  S.Don.  Simmons  G/.  (i8go).  (15)  Sc.  (A.W.)  ;  An 
old  man,  in  my  native  place,  who  did  not  read  remarkably  well,  on 
taking  the  book,  came  to  a  chapter  lull  of  Hebrew  names,  which 
he  could  not  manage.  '  Marion,'  said  he  to  his  wife,  *  this  is  an  unco 
kittle  chapter,  and  we  had  better  turn  o'er  the  leaf.'  Hence, 
turning  o'er  the  leaf  is  become  a  phrase,  in  that  place,  for  any 
change  of  sj'stem.  Monthly  Mag.  (1800)  I.  322.  (16)  w.Som.' 
*  Have  'ee  zold  your'oss?'  '  Ees,  I  chop'd  way  Joe  Bond  for 
he's  'oss,  trap,  harness  and  all — we  turned  'em  tail  to  tail.'  (17) 
Gall.  An  old  bachelor,  turning  the  corner,  and  leaving  behind 
nothing  that  will  miss  him,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  182,  ed. 
1876.  (18)  Hrf.'  My  woman's  bad  a-bed,  and  there's  nobody  to 
turn  the  head  of  her.  It  ha  neither  father  nor  mother  nor  any 
one  to  turn  the  head  of  it.  (19!  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  (20)  n.Lin.'  (s.v. 
Tumble).  (21)  Nhb.'  In  setting  out  on  a  journey  one  of  the 
family  turns  the  fire-tongs  for  luck.  (22)  w.Som,'  In  irrigating 
meadows,  the  water  needs  frequently  to  have  its  course  changed. 
This  requires  some  skill,  and  is  called  'turning  water.'  Very 
commonly  the  farmer  will  not  trust  a  labourer  to  do  this,  but 
'  turns  the  water'  himself  (23I  N  I.'  I  wouldn't  begin  to  turn  the 
word  with  you.  1^24)  n.Yks.  Mebbe  t'lad's  tonned  t'reist,  Atkinson 
Lost  (1870,  vi.  (25)  Sc.  (A.W.\  n.Yks.'  (26,  a)  Nhp.i  They  fell 
out  about  the  will,  and  he  turned  Turk,  and  went  off  without  his  tea. 
War.^  Bdf.  To  become  ill-tempered  or  angry,  on  account  of  a 
joke,  Batchelor  Anal.  Eng.  Lang.  <,  i8og"i  146.  (h)  Lei.'  (r) 
Nbp.'  I  expected  he'd  do  it  till  the  last  and  then  he  turned  Turk. 
(27)  n.Yks.  (I.W.I  '281  Edb.  Ye  maun  keep  unco  sober,  and  no 
be  turnin'  up  yce  wee  finger  sae  aften  as  ye  used  to  do,  Ballan- 
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TINE  Z)ra»i/m/(j5-A  (i86g)  309.  (29)  Lakel.  (B.K.')  (30)  Lei.  Green 
cheeses,  yellow  laces,  Up  and  down  the  market  plafcs ;  First  a 
penny  and  then  a  groat,  Turn,  cheeses,  turn,  Gomme  Games 
(i8g8i  311  ;  Lei.'  Making  cheeses  is  an  amusement  for  children 
practised  b_v  girls.  .  .  The  performers  occasionally  sing  a  song  of 
which  the  refrain  is  'Turn,  cheeses,  turn!'  (s.v.  Cheeses). 
[This  is  acted  by  two  or  more  girls  who  walk  or  dance  up  and 
down,  turning  when  they  say  'Turn,  cheeses,  turn.'  The  green 
cheeses,  as  I  am  informed,  are  made  with  sage  and  potato  tops. 
'Green  cheese,  yellow  laces.  Up  and  down  the  market  places, 
Turn,  cheeses,  turn,"  Halliwell  Nurseiy  Rhymes  ^I842)  149; 
As  far  as  I  remember,  there  were  two  lines  or  rows  of  children. 
They  danced  forwards  and  backwards,  crossing  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  turning  round.  At  the  words  'Turn,  cheeses,  turn,'  the 
cheeses  all  turned  round  rapidly  and  then  sank  on  the  ground. 
The  players  tried  to  inflate  their  dresses  as  much  as  possible  and 
then  stooped  down  to  the  ground  so  that  the  dress  remained 
inflated  ;  only  the  head  and  shoulders  surrounded  by  a  ball-like 
skirt  then  appeared,  intended  to  represent  a  cheese.  All  joined 
hands  and  danced  round  at  the  end,  Gomme  i'4.]  (31)  BnfT.  A 
trencher,  saucer,  or  plate  is  used.  The  players  sit  in  a  circle  and 
one  twirls  the  trencher,  at  the  same  time  calling  out  the  name  of 
one  of  the  players.  He  or  she  jumps  up  and  tries  to  catch  the 
whirling  trencher  before  it  falls.  If  it  fall  or  is  knocked  over, 
a  forfeit  is  lodged,  and  the  player  who  lodged  the  forfeit  now 
becomes  the  twirler.  If  the  trencher  is  caught  it  is  handed  back 
and  twirled  again,  and  another  name  called  out.  The  game  con- 
tinues till  all,  or  at  least  most,  of  the  players  have  lodged  forfeits, 
GoRIME  ib.  313.  (32;  Elg.  This  is  commonly  a  girls'  game.  Two 
join  hands  and  trip  along  with  hands  crossed,  turning  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  crossing  their  arms  over  their  heads  with- 
out letting  go  their  hold  of  each  other,  singing  at  the  same  time  : 
'Tip,  tip,  toe,  London,  lo  !  Turn  Mary  Ann  and  away  you  go'  ; 
or  '  Tip,  tip,  toe,  leerie,  lo  !  Turn  the  ship  and  away  you  go  ;  A 
penny  to  you,  and  a  penny  to  me,  And  a  penny  to  turn  the 
basket,'  ib.  312.      (33)  Chs.t 

4.  To  pass  by  ;  to  turn  a  corner  by. 

Kcd.  When  they  turn't  the  merchant's  shop,  Grant  iMys 
(1884)  10. 

5.  To  drive  animals. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Cum,'  Ga'  ravvwnd  t'hawwse  an'  torn  that  aa'd 
caww  back  into  t'faald.  w.Som.'  Jim  !  turn  they  yoa  [ewe] 
hogs  down  in  Vuz  Close.  Dev.  I  turned  a  cow  and  a  calf  in  to 
Tiverton,  Reports  Proviiic.  1884) ;  You  zee  we  can't  turn  a  head 
o' stock  over  the  countybounds, 'thout  beinga  pulled  up  directly,  i'6. 

6.  To  turn  from  one's  purpose;  to  hinder,  stop  ;  to  sway, 
influence. 

Sc.(A.W.)  n.Yks.' He's  dcsput  hard  to  to'n.  He's  to'n'd  wiv 
a  little  ;  he's  nowght  fit  for  these  parts. 

7.  To  resist,  keep  off. 

w.Yks.  ( J.W. ),  Not.'  Lei.'  Applied  to  anything  for  keeping  out 
wet.  Applied  to  living  things,  cattle,  &c.,  it  means  that  they  are 
too  hardy  to  be  hurt  by  wet.  War.^  Nhp.'  This  coat  will  turn 
the  weather,  Shr,' 'Ere,  tak'  this  shawl,  it'll  turn  the  rain  if  theer 
comes  on  a  shower,     Hnt.  (T.P,F.) 

8.  To  change  ;  to  transform. 

Sb.I,  O  !  Guid  'at  hes  da  pooer  o'  a',  Eence  lat  dis  wadder  turn, 
NicOLSON  Aithstm'  Heddey  (1898)  6,  Edb,  Quhen  he  seis  that  they 
cannot  be  win  with  lenitie,  he  turnis  his  tune,  Rollock  IVoiks 
(1599)  I.  409,  ed.  1844-9.  Shr.  That  was  the  only  thing  the  witch 
was  ever  known  to  turn  back  again.  Burne  Fit-Lore  (1883"!  .xiii. 
n.Dev.  They  tarns  a  good  job  into  a  bad  un,  Zack  DiiiislaUe  IVcir 
(1901)  3, 

9.  To  transfer. 

w.Yks.  When  you  have  done  with  it,  turn  it  to  him  (C.C.R.). 

10.  To  take  a  turn  for  the  better ;  to  recover. 

Wm.  He  was  gaan  varra  whiatly  when  t'hoose  door  clashed 
teea  an'  he  turned,  an'  lauve-ins-days '.  what  he  dud  gah  through 
afoort'end  (B.K.).     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

11.  To  become  ;  to  grow. 

Sc.  \ouT  son  is  turning  very  big,  Monthly  Mag.  (1798)  II.  436  ; 
He  is  turned  a  line  boy,  li.  (1800)  I,  322.  Lnk.  Roy  Generalship 
(ed.  1895I  20.  Nhb.  It  torned  quite  savidge-lil;c.  Pease  Mark  u' 
Deil  (1894)  26.     w.Yks.  (J.W.),  e.An.= 

12.  To  incline  ;  to  have  an  inclination. 

n.Lin.'  Thaay're  all  agean  his  hevin'  her,  bud  he  to'ns  that 
awaays  straangely. 

13.  To  curdle ;  to  turn  sour. 

Sc.   (A. WO,   n.Cy.    (Hai.l.\   e.Yks.',   w.Yks.'      w.Soni.'   The 
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bulter  'on't  come  ;  I  can't  get  it  to  turn  a  bit.    I  reckon  the  'urnefs 
stale.  'I'un't  turn  the  milk,  zo  you  can't  have  no  junket. 

14,  To  mix  and  give  air  to  manure. 

w,Som.'  Thick  heap  o'  dressin'  ought  to  be  a-turned,  else  he 
'on't  be  half  a-ratted, 

15,  Obs.  To  mi.\  wool  of  divers  colours,    n,Cy,  (K,) 

16,  To  convert  wire  into  hooks  and  eyes. 

Shr.  '  Turning,'  that  is,  converting  wire  into  hooks  and  eyes, 
White  Wrekin  (i860)  xix. 

TURNA,  see  Torney. 

TURNEL,  sb.  Lan.  Chs,  Shr,  Cor,  Also  written 
turnell  Chs,*;  turnil  s.Lan.';  and  in  forms  tonnell, 
tunnell  Cor.'^  [ta'nil,  ta'ni.]  A  large,  oval  tub,  esp,  one 
used  for  salting  meat  or  scalding  pigs, 

Lan.  Davies  Races  (1856)  239.  s.Lan.'  Chs.'  Large  ones  are 
used  for  scalding  pigs  and  are  called  '  pig  turnels.'  Smaller  ones 
are  used  for  various  purposes,  such  as  putting  under  a  cheese 
press  :  kneading  bread,  salting  meat,  &c. ;  Chs,^  s.Chs.'  Shr.' 
Salting  turnel,  Auctioneer's  Catal.  (1875).     Cor.* 

TURNER,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  A  copper  coin  worth  two 
pennies  Scots. 

Sc.  This  coin  was  struck  in  the  reign  of  James  VI  (Jam.)  ;  If 
King  James  VI  gave  the  name  of  turner  to  another  copper  coin 
struck  in  his  reign  (1614)  it  was  because  the  French  tonrnois  .  .  . 
was  also  current  in  Scotland.  Charles  I  continued  the  coinage 
of  the  turner.  The  name  was  revived  and  applied  to  a  similar 
piece  coined  after  the  Restoration,  in  the  beginning  of  Charles  II's 
reign,  FKANCiSQUE-MicHELAnH^.  {1882)  123.  Abd.  King  Charles' 
turners,  striken  by  the  earl  of  Stirling,  .  .  were  cried  down  from 
two  pennies  to  one  penny  ;  King  James"  turners  to  pass  for  two 
pennies,  Spaldino  His/.  Sc.  (1792)  I,  197. 

2,  Phr,  ^(7/n//Kra(T.';,counterfeit  money  issued  by  tinkers. 
Cf  caird. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  The  kaird  turners  simpliciter  discharged  as 
false  cuinzies,  Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792)  I.  197. 

TURNER,  see  Toner. 

TURNER- ASIDE,  sh.    Obs.    Sc.    One  who  turns  aside 

or  deviates  from  a  particular  course. 

His  soul  .  .  .  shall  lead  forth  such  back-drawers  and  turners- 
aside  with  the  workers  of  iniquity,  Mac- Ward  Conlendi>igs  {itss) 
89  '  Jam.\ 

TURNEY,  see  Torney, 

TURNIL,  sb.  Yks.  [ta'nil,]  A  small,  round  lump  of 
coal,  w,Yks.  Hl/x.  Conner  (July  1897).  Cf.  turling, 
turnlin^. 

TURNING,  prf>.,  vbl.  sb.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc. 
and  Eng.     Also  in  form  turnun  I.W.'     [ta'rnin,  tanin.] 

1.  prp.  and  vbl.  sb.  In  comb,  (i)  Turning-house,  a  mining 
term  :  see  below  ;  (2)  -loom,  obs.,  a  turning  lathe  ;  (3,1 
■out  time,  the  closing  time  of  public-houses ;  (4)  -stick, 
a  long,  crooked  stick  to  turn  layers  of  corn,  &c. ;  (5) 
•stone,  a  charm  against  injury  ;  (6)  -the-barrel,  a  game : 
see  below ;  (7)  -tree,  a  wooden  stirring-rod. 

(i)  Cor.*  When  (in  mining]  a  drift  is  driven  across  the  country 
N.  and  S.  to  cut  a  lode,  they  make  a  right  angle  from  their  drift, 
and  work  on  the  lode  itself,  which,  as  it  is  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  their  past  drift,  they  call  '  turning  house,"  in  order  to  work  on 
the  course  of  the  lode,  (2";  Gall.  Long  unmatched  at  making  wee 
wheels  and  chackreels,  plyingthe  turning-loom  to  great  perfection, 
Mactaggart  .ffi/rvr/.  (1824' 99,  ed.  1876.  13)  w.Yks.  1  J.W.)  Sus. 
The  husband  whose  coming  home  depends  more  upon  turning  out 
time — the  time,  that  is,  when  our  public-houses  are  cleared  and 
closed.  EGERT0N/"/*.fl«rfrF<JV5  (1884)  91.  (4)LW.'  (5)  Dev.They 
treated  of  turning  stones  against  an  enemy  ;  of  amulets  to  protect 
humanity  from  the  evil  eye,  Piiii.lpotts  Sons  0/  Afoniing  (jgoo) 
150.  (6)  Wil.'  A  game  in  which  two  children  stand  back  to  back, 
locking  their  arms  behind  them,  and  lifting  each  other  by  turns 
from  the  ground.  (7)  Sh.L  He  wis  a  windcrfil  haand  fir  dryin' 
burstin',  an'  never  needed  a  turnin'-tree,  bit  just  used  his  haand, 
Stewart  Tales  (189a)  249, 

2.  sb.  Obs.  Two  rounds  in  knitting  a  stocking.    Oxf ' 

3.  Obs.   A  small  row  of  hay. 

n.Yks.  About  noon,  when  thought  necessary,  it  [the  hay]  is 
again  made  into  small  rows,  called  turnings,  Tuke  yJ^V,(  1800)  175. 

4.  A  qualm  ;  nausea  ;  a  feeling  of  sickness. 

Sh.I.  Da  very  name  o'  dem  pits  a  turnin  i'  me  staminik,  S/i. 
A'cii'.«    Nov.  24,  1900), 
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5.  Obs.  Of  the  leg:  the  calf;  the  space  between  the  ancle 
and  the  calf. 

Edb.  You  may  see,  if  so  inclined,  The  turning  of  the  leg  behind, 
Fergusson  Poems  (1773)  an,  ed.  1785. 

TURNIP,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Lakel.  Yks.  Midi.  Der. 
Lin.  Oxf  Bck.  Suf.  Wil.  Dev.  Also  written  turnep  Midi.; 
and  in  forms  tonnup  e.Yks.' ;  to'nup  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.' 
[tarnap,  ts'nap.]  1.  sb.  In  cow6.  (i)  Turnip-dicky,  a  boy 
employed  to  do  odd  jobs  on  a  farm  ;  (2)  -head,  a  stupid 
person ;  a  blockhead  ;  (3)  -lantern,  (a)  a  lantern  made 
out  of  a  hollowed  turnip  ;  (b)  a  term  of  abuse;  (4)  -oats, 
oats  sown  after  turnips ;  (5)  -shaw,  a  turnip  top ;  (6) 
-shawer,  one  who  cuts  oft'  the  tops  of  turnips  ;  (7)  -sheep, 
sheep  fed  on  turnips ;  (8)  -sick,  of  land :  exhausted  as 
regards  turnip-growing ;  (9)  -singler,  one  who  thins  and 
weeds  young  turnips. 

(i)  Nhb.'  (s.v.  Odd-Laddy).  (2)  Dmf.  Angell  Jean's  been  ca'in' 
me — '  a  turnip-heid '  and  •  a  donnert  fule,'  Paton  Castlebraes  (1898) 
17.  e.Yks.'  Noo,  tonnup-heed,  stond  cot  o'  gate.  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
(3,  «)  f  rf-  They  took  a  turnip  lantern  with  them,  Barbie  Licht 
(1888)  ii.  Ayr.  The  callans  were  at  it  already,  rinning  aboot  wi' 
their  fause-faces  on  and  their  bils  o'  turnip  lanthrons  in  their 
hauns,  Sehvice  No/anc/iiiiis  (1890)  40.  Nhb.  Graham  Red  Scaur 
(1896)  77.  Lakel.^  O  lads  gahs  through  t'turnip  lantern  stage  i' 
ther  turns.  n.Yks.  (I.W.),  w.Yks.  (J.W.^,  n.Lin.>,  Oxf.'  MS.  add. 
(i)  Nhb.  The  fond,  conceited,  wizened  old  turnip-lantern  of  a 
chap,  LiLBURN  Borderer  (1896)  166.  (4)  Bwk.  Henderson  Pop. 
y?/yjH«j;  (1856)  37  K.  (5)  Gall.  It  was  a  fine  morning,  flattering 
the  turnip-shaws,  Crockett  Love  Idylls  (1901)  241.  (6)  Kcb.  Cheap 
milkers,  an'  weeders,  an'  turnip-singlers,  .  .  an'  turnipshawers. 
Trotter  Ga/l.  Gossip  (1901)  199.  (j)  n.Lin.'  The  men  who  pre- 
pare their  food  for  them  are  said  to  be  among  to'nup-sheep. 
sw.Lin.' He's  among  the  to'nup-sheep.  (8)  Wil.' Jefferies  GI. 
Estate  (1880)  i.     (9J  Kcb.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  199. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  a  turnip  of  a  head, a.  stupid  head  without  brains; 
(2)  to  give  {cold)  turnips,  to  cast  off,  to  jilt.     Cf  turmit,  4. 

(i)  Dmf.  Your  big,  stupit,  donnert  turnipo-a-heid  canna  see't, 
Paton  Castlebraes  (1898)  16.  (2)  Suf.  The  gourd  forms  a  favorite 
metaphor  in  common  parlance — le  ha  dado  calabazns  =  she  has  re- 
fused him,  is  the  '  giving  cold  turnips '  of  Suffolk,  Ford  Spain 
(1845)  27  II.  Dev.  The  common  people  here  say  when  a  damsel 
ha?  cast  off  a  lover  that  she  has  'given  him  turnips,'  N.  &  O. 
(1855)  ist  S.  xi.  SOI. 

3.  The  charlock,  Sinapis  arvensis.     Bck.  (B.  &  H.) 

4.  V.  Of  turnips  :  to  begin  to  form  bulbs. 

nXin.'  Turnip  plants  are  said  to  begin  to  to'nup  when  they  begin 
to  form  bulbs.  I  have  heard,  though  rarelj-,  '  to  to'nup '  applied 
to  the  formation  of  other  roots,  as  carrots  and  onions. 

5.  To  feed  sheep  with  turnips. 

n.Lin.'  Shearling  wethers  turniped  by  many  and  sold  in  the 
wool.  Young  Agiic.  (1799)  320. 

6.  To  collect  turnips.  Midi.  Marshall /?!<r.£'co«.  (1796). 
nw.Der.',  w.Cy.  (Hall.) 

TURNLING.si.  w.Yks.*  [tanlin.]  A  round  lump  of 
coal  of  moderate  size.    See  Turling,  Turnil. 

TURNPIKE,  sb.  Sc.  'Wor.  Wil.  I.  A  narrow  spiral 
staircase  ;  gen.  in  contp.  Turnpike-stair. 

Sc.  There  were,  I  believe,  more  than  one  of  those  '  turnpike 
stairs,'  as  they  were  called,  about  the  house,  by  which  the  public 
rooms,  all  of  which  entered  through  each  other,  were  accommo- 
dated with  separate  and  independent  modes  of  access,  Scott 
Chron.  Canoiigate  (1827)  Introd.  vi.  Abd.  A  turnpike-stair,  of  slow 
sweep  and  enormous  diameter,  Macdonald  Donal  Gj-ah/ (1883) 
xi.  Ayr.  The  lodging  .  .  .  was  situated  on  the  third  flat  of  a  tene- 
ment here,  and  reached  by  a  turnpike  stair,  two  centuries  old,  at 
least,  Ochiltree  Out  of  Shroud  ^1897)  63.  Edb.  A  turnpike  stair 
is  the  term  used  in  Edinburgh  and  over  all  Scotland,  to  denote  a 
stair  of  which  the  steps  are  built  in  a  spiral  form  like  a  screen 
[screw]  winding  round  the  same  axis  in  opposition  to  a  straight 
flight  of  steps  which  are  called  scale  stairs,  Arnot  Hi^t.  Edb. 
(■779)  246  note  (Jam.).  Kcb.  He  knoweth  how  long  the  turnpike 
is,  Rutherford  Lett.  (1660)  No.  299. 

2.  A  wire  set  by  a  poacher  across  a  hare's  run.    Wil.' 

3.  Coinp.  Turnpike-sailor,  a  tramp. 

s.Wor.  A  sight  o'  riglar  vagabon's  about  ?  Oy,  folks  ca's  thahy 
trovellers  turnpik'  sailors  (H.K.). 

TURPENTINE-SOAP,  s6.    Cor.'    Yellow  soap. 
TURPIN,5(!-.    Obf.    w.Yks.'    A  slang  name  for  a  kettle. 


TURPIN,  adj.  Yks.  Wicked;  alluding  to  'Dick 
Turpin,'  the  highwayman.    Also  used  stibst. 

w.Yks.  A  wicked  lad  is  said  to  be  '  turpin,'  Hamilton  Ntigat 
Lit.  (1841)  348;  Ai  iz  3  tapin  (J.W.). 

TURPLE,  see  Torple. 

rVKPS,sb.pi.    Rut.'    [t§ps.]    A  dial,  form  of 'turnips.' 

TURR,  ii.'  and  S).'  Sc.  Irel.  Cum.  w.Cy.  Som.  Dev. 
Also  in  forms  terra  w.Cy.  Dev. ;  toor  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  toorie 
Sc. ;  torr  Cum.'";  tour  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.I.';  toure  So. ;  ture 
Sc.  (Jam.);  turraCum.'*;  turrahCum.*;  turruh  w.Som.'; 
turry  Sc.  [tu{T  ;  ta'ra.]  1.  sb.  A  turf,  sod,  peat ;  a  dial, 
form  of  turf.' 

Sc.  Ay,  man,  it's  a  bonny  turr.  Ford  Thistledown  (1891)  98. . 
n.Sc.  O'  is  my  corn  a'  shorn  ...  Or  is  my  toors  a'  won !  Old  Sug. 
fjAM.)  w.Sc.  (Jam.\N.I.',  Cum.'*  w.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  w.Som.' 
Here,  Betty,  drow  in  a  turruh — I  zim  'tis  cold  like.  Dev.  To  rise 
at  five  the  next  morning  and  '  stool  terras'  .  . .  (set  the  new-cut 
peat  out  to  dry  in  the  wind  and  sunshine},  Madox-Brown  Divale 
Bluth  (1876)  bk.  III.  i.  n.Dev.  Why  twos  thee  thy  own  zel  up  to 
stooling  o'  terra's,  E.xm.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  175. 

Hence  (i)  Toure-battle,  sb.  a  skirmish  among  boys,  in 
which  they  throw  bits  of  peat  at  one  another  ;  (2)  -dyke, 
sb.  a  wall  or  fence  of  turf  or  peat ;  (3)  Turrah-car,  sb.  a 
cart  used  to  fetch  peat  from  the  bog ;  (4)  Turruh-heap, 
sb.  a  heap  or  stack  of  peat. 

(i)  Ayr.  He  was  fined  (>d.  when  at  school  for  taking  part  in  a 
toure  battle  among  the  boys  (G.W.).  (2)  Ayr.  O  Lord,  I  ken 
Thou  canst  do  everj'thing  :  if  it  was  Thy  wull,  I  ken  Thoo  couldst 
ca'  this  toure  dyke  owre  on  me  eve'noo  for  my  sins  !  Service  Dr, 
Duguid  (ed.  1887)  282.  (3)  Cum.  It  was  t'  clog-vvhiels  eh  t'  Hee 
Neuck  oald  turrah  car,  mebby  at  was  fassent  on  t'assel-trce,  Sar- 
GissoN  Joe  Scoap  (1881)  59;  Cum.*  (s.v.  Tummel  car).  (4) 
w.Som.' Aay  wuz  u-bau'rnd  een  u  deesh-kit'l  un  u-breed  au-p 
een  u  tuur'u  eep  [I  was  born  in  a  dish-kettle  and  bred  up  in  a  turf 
heap].  In  moorland  districts  these  'turruh  heaps'  are  always  to 
be  seen. 
2.  V.  To  remove  the  turf  from  waste  land ;  to  pare  off 
the  turf  before  '  casting  '  peats.    Cf.  tir(r,  3. 

Per.  You  must  turry  before  casting  peats  in  the  moss  (G.W.). 

Hence  Turrying-spade,  sb.  the  spade  with  which  the 
surface  of  soft  turf  is  removed  in  order  to  get  at  the  peat 
below,     ib. 

TURR,  ill/,  and  sb.^  Irel.  Som.  Dev.  Also  in  forms 
tthurN.I.';  turph,  turrh  Ir.  [tair.]  A  call  to  pigs;  a 
word  used  to  drive  pigs  ;  freq.  reduplicated  ;  occas.  a  pig 
itself. 

Ir.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.)  N.I.'  Uls.  Uls.  Jrii.  Arch. 
(1853-1862)  VI.  102.  w.Som.'  Dev.'  And  took  the  boy  wi'  me 
to  cry  turr  and  vease  away  the  pigs,  30,  ed.  Palmer.     nw.Dev.' 

TURR,i'.*ands6.3  e.Lan.'  [t9(r).]  1. 1^.  To  butt  with 
the  head.        2.  sb.  A  habit  of  butting. 

A  beast  possessing  this  vicious  habit  is  said  to  have  '  th'  turr 
ith  head.' 

TURRA,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  In  phr.  to  ride  to  Turm,  to  be 
in  great  glee.    See  below. 

n.Sc.  Aince  again  renew  the  knack  To  ride  to  Turra,  Tarras 
Poems  (1804)  13  (Jam.)  ;  Turreff,  a  village  in  Banffshire,  famous 
for  merriment;  hence  he  is  said  to  be  riding  to  Turra  who  is 
merry,  ib.  note. 

TURRA,  TURRAH,  see  Turr,  56.' 

TURRET,  sb.  Hmp.  Also  in  form  torret  Hmp.' 
[ts'rat;  toTst.]  The  tufted  sedge,  Carex  caespitosa;  a 
clump  of  sedge  ;  gen.  in  pi. 

The  Carex  cespitosa,  .  .  rising  into  tall  hassocks,  is  called  by  the 
foresters  torrets ;  a  corruption,  I  suppose,  of  turrets,  White 
Sclbonte  (1788)  20  twte,  ed.  1853  ;  (B.  &  H.) ;  Hmp.' 

TURRH,  see  Turr,  int. 

TURRIEF AX-DAY,  s6.  Bnff.'  A  term  used  to  signify 
'  never.' 

TURRISH,v.     Sc.     [ta-rij.]    To  stand  still ;  to  be  quiet. 

Wgt.  I  saw  a  woman  milking  a  cow,  and  it  wouldn't  be  quiet, 
and  she  clapped  it  on  the  side  and  said  '  turrish !  turrish  !  '  Saxon 
Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  264  ;  Tam,  will  the  callen  no  turrish  ?  ib. 

TURRIVY,  see  Terrify. 

TURSE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  written  tirse  Nhb.' ; 
turs  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  turss  Sc.  Bnff.' ;  and  in  form  turze  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Gall,  [tars.]  1.  v.  To  truss;  to  make  into  a 
bundle  ;  to  pack  up  ;  a  dial,  form  of  truss.' 


TURSK 
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TUSHY-LUCKY 


Sc.  (Jam.\  Cai.'  Abd.  Auld  Daddy  liaving's  win'lins  lurst .  .  . 
retired,  Cock  Strains  (1810)  I.  121.     Nhb.'  He's  tirsin  hay. 

Hence  (1)  Tursable,  ae/J.,  obs.,  portable;  able  to  be 
packed  up;  (21  Tursin,  sb.,  obs.,  a  bundle,  pack,  baggage. 

(i)  Abd.  The  laird,  fearing  some  trouble  to  follow,  displeiiished 
the  place,  left  nothing  tursable  within,  Spalding  Hisl.  Sc.  (1793) 
I.  aai.  Is  Bch.  Gif  I  them  [arrows]  in  my  tursin  had,  As  I'd  the 
Trojan  weird,  Forbes  Ulysses  (1785)  33. 

2.  To  adjust  one's  clothes;  to  take  an  infant  from  the 
cradle  and  dress  it. 

Bnff.'  Abd.  Sawny  raise  .  .  .  An'  turses  himsel,  wi'  stafTin  hand, 
He  left  the  house  a"  snorin'  soun',  Anderson  Poems  (ed.  1826)  45. 
Frf.  Ilk  lass  begins  her  back  to  lout.  Her  cotties  a'  to  tursc, 
MoRibON  Poems  11790)  27. 

3.  To  pack  off,  send  away. 

Sc.  I  schaipe  myself  within  schort  quhyle  To  turse  our  Ladie  in 
Argyle,  Rogers  lirformers  (1874)  14. 

4.  Obs.   To  take  oneself  off ;  to  walk. 

Bch.  Tarras  Poems  (1804)  Gl.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Again  they  turst 
[trust,  ed.  1812]  as  soon  's  the  day  did  peep,  Ross  Helenore  (1768) 
218,  Nimmo's  ed. 

5.  To  set  to  work. 

Bnff.'  Turss,  lads ;  baud  at  it,  an'  lats  hae  deen  wee't. 

6.  To  half  drag  and  half  carry  a  burden  along  with  great 
difficulty.  Or.l.  (S.A.S.)  7.  s6.  A  truss,  bale,  bundle ; 
a  load.    Also  ws^Afig. 

Bnff.'     e.Sc.  'A  turs  of  heather,'  as  much  heath  as  a  horse  can 
carry  on  his  back  (Jam.).     e.Per.  Tynin'  turssis  gaitherin'  straes 
(W.A.C.).     Gall.  MACTAGGARTfdO'c/.  (1824).     Nlib.' 
8.  The  act  of  dressing  an  infant.     Bnff.'  9.  Labour 

or  difficulty  in  carrying. 

ih.  We  hid  a  gey  turss  o'  the  kist  or  we  got  it  up  tlie  stair. 

TURSK,  sec  Tusk,  sb? 

TURSKIL,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  An  instrument  used  for 
cutting  peats. 

When  the  peat-moss  is  not  more  than  from  one  to  two  feet  deep, 
the  peat  is  cut  perpendicularly  by  a  spade  called  a  turskill.  This 
instrument  is  about  nine  inches  long  with  a  heel  at  right  angles  to 
the  right  side,  two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  with  a  perpendicular 
socket  (being  the  continuance  of  the  heel )  to  embrace  the  wooden 
handle  about  four  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  in  it  is  fi.\ed  a  foot-slep 
of  wood,  a  few  inches  above  the  termination  of  the  socket  of  the 
spade.  The  peat-cutter,  holding  the  handle  with  both  hands,  with 
one  push  of  the  right  foot  drives  the  spade  into  the  moss  so  as  to 
cut  out  a  peat,  or  turf,  12  inches  long  and  two  inches  thick,  /Igrk. 
Surv.  234  (Jam.). 

TURT,  see  Tart,  adj. 

TURTLE,  V.  Lin.  In  phr.  to  turtle  and  tauntle,  to  tease 
and  tantalize ;  to  flirt  with  and  then  discourage.  See 
Tauntle. 

( J.C.W.) ;  Ther  she  was,  turtling  and  tauntling  (Hall.,  s.v. 
Tauntling). 

TURTLE-STONE,  sb.  Dor.  A  geological  term:  a 
septarian  nodule  in  the  Oxford  Clay. 

It  contains  much  iron  pyrites  and  selenite,  and  many  septaria 
called  'turtle  stones,' Woodward  Geol.  Eiig,  and  IVa/es  (1876) 
198  ;  The  name  Turtle  Stone  has  been  given  from  the  supposed 
resemblance  of  the  surface  when  polished  to  the  back  of  a  turtle, 
Damon  Geol.  Weymouth  and  Isle  of  Portland  (1864)  25. 

TURV,  TURVE,  TURVEE,  see  Turf,  Tervee. 

TURVEY,  sb.     Pern,     [ta'vi.]     A  children's  game. 

Their  game  was  played  by  marching  two  and  two  in  a  measured 
step  to  a  given  distance,  turning  and  marching  back  again.  As 
they  did  so  they  chanted  these  lines  : — '  Turvey,  turvey,  clothed 
in  black,  With  silver  buttons  upon  your  back,  One  by  one,  two  by 
two.  Turn  about  and  that  will  do,'  A^,  if  Q.  (1864)  3rd  S.  v.  394. 

TURVIN,  TUR-WILLEE,  see  Tuffin(g,  TowiUees. 

TURY-LURY,  adv.  e.Yks.'  [tflri-lCri.]  At  a  rapid 
pace. 

TURZE,  TUS,  see  Turse,  Tush,  sb. 

TUSCHLICH,  TUSDOON,  see  Tushloch,  sb.\  Thou. 

TUSE,  int.    Bnflf.'     An  exclamation  used  to  incite  a  bull. 

TUSH,  sb.  Sc,  n.Cy.  Lake!.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf. 
Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  Won  Shr.  Glo,  Brks.  Hut. 
Cmb.  Sus.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  tus  w.Yks.*  ;  tuss  n.Yks. 
Der.*  [tuj,  tej.]  1.  A  dial,  form  of '  tusk';  along-shaped 
tooth  ;  the  tooth  of  an  animal.     Cf.  tosh,  s6.' 

Abd.  Brutes  o'  swine  wi'  fearsome   tushes,  Shelley  Floiiers 


(1868)  60.  Edb.  The  cornet's  horse  was  jist  five  aff,  while  mine's 
micht  have  been  onything  ye  please  by  his  tushes,  Campbell 
Deilie  Jock  (1897  1  66.  Gall,  /\s  the  wild  boar  gnashes  his  tushes, 
Crockett  Grey  Man  (1896)  115,  n.Cy.  iIIall.\  Lakel.*,  Cum.', 
w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.',  s.Chs,',  Der,',  nw.Der.', 
Not.'^  s.Not.  Look  what  big  lushes  the  boar's  got!  (J.P.K.) 
Lin.  I've  got  a  tush  for  you,  lad,  when  I  get  down  to  the  dreern 
again  — one  I  digged  out,  Fenn  Dick  o'  the  Fens  (1888)  xii.  s.Lin. 
(F.H.W,),  Rot.'  Lei.'  Applied  to  any  long  teeth,  particularly  the 
canines,  Nhp.'  The  teeth  between  the  fore  teeth  and  the  grinders. 
s.Wor.  (H.K.\  se.Wor.'  Shr.' 'E  wuz  as  foul  a  fellow  as  ever 
yo'  sid'n,  60th  two  lung  tith  jest  like  a  bwur's  tushes  ;  Shr.' 
Brks.  (M.J.B.\  Hnt.  (T-P.F,),  Cmb.  'J,D.R.),  Sus,» 

Hence  Tushy,  adj.  having  tusks  ;  also  used  subst. 

s.Not.  We  call  'im  '  tushy '  bccos  'is  teeth's  so  big  (J.P.K.). 

2.  A  tooth  ;  a  child's  name  for  a  tooth.     See  Tushy. 
n.Cy.  (Hall.),  n.'Vks.  !  I,  W.),  w.Yks.'s     Lgn  \  ,„si,  ^t  pleagues 

me,  Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial.  (ed.  1740)  123;  Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Stf.', 
nw.Der.',  Not.*,  Lin.',  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.'  He's  gotten  three  tushes 
thrufT.     Cor.' 

3.  The  broad  part  of  a  ploughshare. 

s.Wor.  Upon  the  front  and  pointed  end  of  it  [the  throck  of 
a  plough]  is  fi.'ccd  the  share  made  of  wrought-iron,  lUish  with  the 
throck  on  the  near  side  but  having  a  tush  or  cutting  part  on  the 
offside  (H.K.I.     se.Wor.'     Glo.  Grose  (1790^  ;  Glo.' 

TUSH,  V. '  Yks.  Won  Shn  Hrf.  Glo.  w.Cy.     [tuj,  tB/.] 

1.  To  draw  a  heavy  weight  along  the  ground  ;  to  push, 
drag,  or  shove  anything  too  heavy  to  be  carried  ;  to  trail. 

ne.Wor.  When  a  tree,  recently  cut  down,  is  drawn  along  on  a 
pair  of  wheels,  so  that  the  end  of  the  tree  drags  along  the  ground, 
the  tree  is  said  to  tush  (J.W.P,).  w.Wor.',  s.Wor.  (H.K,), 
se.Wor.'  Shr.'  If  I  canna  carry  'cm,  be  'appen  I  can  tush  'em 
alung  ;  Shr,2,Hrf.'2     Glo.'To  tush  and  lug  about,     w.Cy,  ^Hall.) 

Hence  Tushing-wheels,  sb.  pi.  a  pair  of  wheels  between 
which  heavy  trunks  of  trees,  &c.  are  slung  for  removal. 
se.Wor.'  2.  To  drive  in  a  nail  diagonally  or  not  at 
right  angles  to  the  surface. 

w.Yks.  Nails  arc  said  to  be  tushed  when  in  fastening  one  piece 
of  wood  to  another  they  arc  driven  in  obliquely  so  as  to  make  the 
work  more  secure    S.O..'\.\ 

TUSHALAGIES,  TUSHALAGY,  see  Tushalan. 

TUSHALAN,  sb.  Nhb,  Also  in  forms  tushalagies, 
tushalagy.  The  coltsfoot,  Tiissilago  Farfara.  A  cor- 
ruption of '  Tiissi/ago.'    Cf.  dishilago,  tushy-lucky  gowan. 

Nhb.'  fiw.Nhb,  The  forms  Tushalagy  and  Tushalagies  are 
heard  in  sw.Nhb.  (,R,0,H,) 

TUSHER,  sb.    Som.     [tB-Jafr).]    A  coarse  mushroom. 

The  mushroom  crop  has  been  a  failure  in  some  parts  of  Somerset 
this  year,  the  only  kind  of  edible  fungus  picked  being  the  variety 
known  as  horse  mushrooms,  or  '  tushers,'  and  these  reach  a  very 
large  size  fW.F.R.). 

TUSHKAR,  see  Tuskan 

TUSHKARRUE,aA.  Obs.  Sh.L  Alsowritten  tuskaro. 
A  confused  struggle  ;  a  noisy  rabble.    (J.S.),  S.  &  Ork.' 

TUSHKER,  see  Tuskan 

TUSHLOCH,  s6.'  Sc.  Also  in  form  tuschlich  Bnff.' 
[tB'Jlex.]      1.  A  small  truss  or  bundle. 

Bnfr. '  Of  rags,  hay,  straw,  or  any  fibrous  substance.  Abd.  Gie's 
a  tushloch  o'  yarn,  haj',  &c.  (G.W.) 

2.  A  small  cock  of  hay,  grass,  straw,  &c.    Bnff.' 
TUSHLOCH,  5*.'    Sc.    Also  written  tushlach  (Jam.). 

[tB-Jlax,]     The  dung  of  oxen  ;  also  called  Cow-tushlach. 

Dmf,  A  cake  of  cow-dung,  so  dry  that  it  may  be  burned  (Jam,). 
Gall,  (J.M.) 

TUSHY,  sb.  Lakel.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Lin.  Wan 
Also  written  tushi- n.Lin.' sw.Lin.' ;  tushie  Cum,**Lan.'; 
and  in  forms  toosey  War,' ;  tussy  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  [tu'ji, 
tB-Ji.]  A  child's  name  for  a  tooth  ;  gen.  in  conip.  Tushy- 
peg  or  -meg.     See  Tush,  sb.  2. 

Lakel.',  Cum.'*,  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  '  Gehring  his  tussles  nicely,' 
says  a  woman  of  an  infant.  Lan.',  Not.  (J.H.B.),  n.Lin.',  se.Lin. 
(J.T.B.'l     sw.Lin.'  Let  manimv  feel  it  little  tushipegs.     War,' 

TUSHY-LUCKY  GO-WAN,  p/ir.  Sc.  The  coltsfoot, 
Titssilago  Farfara.     Cf  tushalan. 

Dmf.  The  first  half  of  the  Dumfries  name  for  the  coltsfoot, 
'Tushy-lucky  gowan,'  is  doubtless  from  the  Latin  Tussilago, 
Science  Gossip  ,  1 869)  28. 
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TUSK,  sb}  Yks.  [tusk.]  1.  In  coinp.  Tusk-tooth, 
an  eye-tooth.     e.Yks.'  MS.  ndd.  (T.H.)  2.  //.    The 

projecting  ends  of  the  Hntel  of  a  door.    n.Yks.  (I.VV.) 

TUSK,  sb.'^  Nhp.2  [tBsk.]  A  tuft  of  grass  or  weeds. 
See  Tussock. 

TUSK,  sb?  Sc.  Also  in  forms  tosk,  tursk  Heb. 
[tBsk.]     The  torsk,  Brosmius  brosnie.    Also  used  altrib. 

Sc.  The  torsk,  often  called  the  tusk  and  brismac,  is  the  most 
valued  of  all  the  cod  kind,  and  when  dried,  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce,  Essays  Highl.  Soc.  III.  15  (Jam.\  Sh.I.  Along 
■with  the  ling  that  is  caught,  there  is  a  much  less  quantity  of  cod 
and  of  the  Gadus  Byosme  or  tusk,  Hibbert  Desc.  Sh.  I.  (1822) 
223,  ed.  1891 ;  Sli.  News  (Apr.  9,  1898  .  Cai.^  Heb.  The  tursk 
or  tosk  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  Gadidae  when  fresh.  .  .  It  is 
wholly  a  northern  fish.  Smith  Lewsiaiia  (1875)  237.  w.Sc.  The 
fish  called  '  tusk '  abounds  on  the  coast  of  Brassa.  .  .  This  fish  is 
as  big  as  a  ling,  of  a  brown  and  yellow  colour,  has  a  broad  tail ;  it 
is  better  fresh  than  salted,  Martin  IV.  Is!.  (1716)  385  (Jam.). 

TUSK,  v.^  Bnff.»  [tBsk.]  To  cut  peat  from  above. 
Cf.  tuskar.  Hence  Tuskspade,  sb.  a  spade  used  in  cutting 
peats. 

A  kind  of  spade  with  a  tusk  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  spade. 
TUSK,  v.^    Sc.     [tBsk.]        1.  To  change  the  contents 
of  one  bag  into  another.     Also  used  /ig. 

Per.  Ye'll  need  to  tusk  the  bags  at  the  Railway  Station.     I  was 
eident  a'  day  tuskin'  corn.     '  Gie  him  a  tuskin','  i.e.  coup  him  up 
so  that  his  money  drops  from  his  pockets  (G.W.). 
2.  To  pluck  or  pull  roughly  as  when  a  horse  tears  hay 
from  a  stack.     Fif.  (Jam.) 

TUSKAR,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  tusker  Sh.  and  Or.I. ; 
and  in  forms  toysker  Sh.I. ;  tushkar  S.  &.  Ork.'  ;  tushker 
Sh.I.    [tB'skar.]    A  spade  for  cutting  peat. 

Sh.I.  An  ancient  Scandinavian  implement  of  husbandry  is  used 
for  casting  the  peats,  named  a  tuskar  ;  its  shaft  is  rather  longer 
than  that  of  a  common  spade,  whilst  to  the  bottom  of  it  is  affixed 
a  sharp  iron  plate,  styled  a  feather,  which  projects  from  one  place 
seven  inches,  and  from  another  a  little  more  than  an  inch,  Hibbert 
Desc.  Sh.  I.  (1822)  179,  ed.  1891 ;  Jakobsen  ZJ/a/.  (1897;  45  ;  The 
peats  are  cut  by  an  instrument  peculiar  to  the  country,  termed  a 
toysker,  which  is  a  long  narrow  spade,  with  a  sharp  iron  plate 
about  seven  inches  long,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  blade,  on 
its  left  side,  CowiE  Sliellaiid  [iBti)  166  ;  Sh.  News  (Maj'  29,  1897) ; 
S.  &  Ork.i,  Or.I.  (S.A.S.)  Cai.^  Peats  cut  downwards  with  the 
ordinary  'peat-spade' are  square  in  section,  those  cut  with  the 
'tuskar'  are  broad  and  thin.  Bnff.  (W.C.) 
[ON.  toif-sken,  a  turf-cutter  (Vigfusson).] 
TUSKARO,  see  Tushkarrue. 

TUSKY,  s6.   Obso/.   Yks.  A  straw  hat.  w.Yks.(J.N.L.) 
ruSKY,  adj.     Obs.    Sc.    Having  tusks. 
Sc.  The  spoils  of  brindled  lions  and  tusky  boars,  Magopko  (ed. 
1836)   II.     Gall.  Boggles  queer  ..  .   Ranked  in   raws,  wi"  tusky 
jaws,  Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  !  1824)  121,  ed.  1876. 
TUSOME,  see  Tewsome. 

TUSS,  sb.  and  v.  Sh.I.  [tBs.]  1.  sb.  The  broken 
parts  or  refuse  of  hay,  straw,  &c. 

'Whaar  there's  tuss  there's  buss.'  .  .  The  inference  of  the 
proverb  is  that  one  having  numerous  things  passing  through  his 
hands  is  likely  to  succeed  in  '  feathering  his  nest,'  Spence  Flk-Loie 
(1899)  230. 

2.  V.  To  toss  about  carelessly  ;  esp.  to  toss  paper,  straw, 
or  any  other  light  substance.    Also  used  7?^. 

'I  dilnna  juist  understaand  some  o'  yon  hard  wirds  'at  ye  mak 
use  o'.'     '  Why,   ill  belt — diies  doo  no  tuss  trow  yon  winderfil 
dickshinar  o'  dine?'  Sh.  News  (Dec.  18,  1897   ;  (J.S.) 
TUSS,  TUSSACK,  see  Tush,  sb.,  Tussock. 
TUSSEY,  sb.     Obs.    w.Yks.'     A  low,  drunken  person. 
TUSSICATED,  see  Tossicated. 

TUSSICK,  sb.  Yks.  Also  written  tussik.  [tu'sik.] 
A  struggle,  tussle. 

There  was  a  tussick  all  over  the  floor,  Fetherston  Farmer,  80  ; 
I'll  back  Tom  in  a  tussik  agin  lawyur  ony  deeay,  ib.  T.  Goorkrodger 
(1870)  1 12. 

TUSSLE,  sb.  and  v.    Sc.  Yks.    [tusl,  tBsl.]  1.  sb. 

In  phr.  all  on  a  tussle,  struggling,  having  a  tussle. 

w.Yks.'  Yon  fowk  'r'  awal  on  a  tussle,  what's  t'smatter  Ah  wonder ! 
2.  V.  To  exhaust  by  tussling. 
w.Yks.*  Tussled  await'  strcn'th  art  o'  me  boans  omm.ist. 


3.  To  seize  ;  to  embrace  roughly ;  to  tumble,  ruffle. 
Also  ustAJig. 

Cai.  She  played  pranks  on  him  at  the  steading,  assailing  him 
and  tussling  him  at  unawares,  McLennan  Peas.  Life  (1871)  I.  28. 
Ltli.  Thy  wee  bit  neck  and  bosom  bare,  Though  tussled  by  the 
cauld  raw  air,  Ballantine  Poems  (1856)  70. 

TUSSOCK,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 
Nhp.  War.  Won  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Brks.  Bdf  Hrt.  Hnt. 
e.An.  Sun  Sus.  Wil.  Don  Dev.  Nfld.  Also  written 
tussack  w.Yks. ;  tussuck  se.Won'  ;  and  in  form  tussick 
Sus.'  [tu'ssk,  tB-sak.]  1.  A  tuft  of  coarse  grass  or 
heather,  &c. ;  a  clump  of  sedge  or  rushes. 

Sc.  Cast  me  on  a  tussock  of  bent,  Stevenson  Calrioiia  (1893) 
xiii.  e.Sc.  The  tussocks  quaked  as  if  they  were  to  sink  bodily 
under  their  feet.  Strain  Elmslie's  Drag-net  (igoo)  108.  Ltb. 
(Jam.)  Twd.  Buchan  Weather  (1899)  13.  Gall.  Isobel  ...  sat 
down  to  recover  herself  upon  a  convenient  tussock  of  dry  heather, 
Crockett  Love  Idylls  (1901)  10.  Ir.  He  was  seated  on  a  tussock 
of  tawny  weed.  Barlow  Shamrock  (1901)  227.  w.Yks.*,  Der.* 
Not.  The  fo.x  laid  asleep  on  one  of  the  tussocks  (L.C.M.) ;  Not.'* 
Lin.i  The  first  is  remarkable  for  the  several  tussocks  or  bunches 
of  thorns  wherewith  it  is  armed  round.  n.Lin.^,  Rut.',  Lei.', 
Nhp.',  War.*,  s.War.',  s.Wor.i,  se.Wor.J,  Shr.'*,  Hrf.i*,  Glo.l*, 
Brks.  (M.J.B.)  Bdf.  A  clump  of  polyanthus,  violets,  grass,  c&c.  is 
called  a  'tussock'  (J.W.B.).  Hrt.  Cussans //is/.  Hrl.  (1879-81) 
III.  321.  Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  e.An.i  A  thick  tuft  of  coarse  grass  in 
pastures,  or  of  rank  growth  in  corn.  Nrf.  Coeens-Hardy  Broad 
Nif.  (1893)3.  Suf.',  Snr.i  Sus.'  A  passel  o' gurt  old  tots  and 
tussicks  (ib.,  s.v.  Tot).  Dor.  Barnes  Gl.  (1863).  Dev.  He  leapt 
from  tussock  to  ridge,  Phillpotts  Sous  of  Morning  (1900)  412. 
[Nfld.  Trans.  Amer.  Flk- Lore  Soc.  (1894).] 

Hence  Tussocky,  adj.  overgrown  with  '  tussocks,'  full 
of  tufts  of  coarse  grass. 

w.Yks.*.  Not.',  Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.*^,  Shr.'*  Nrf.  It  has  now 
settled  upon  a  tussocky  promontory  that  runs  out  from  between 
the  reeds,  Patterson  Alan  and  Nat.  (1895)  32.  Dor.  Summat 
jumped  i'  the  tussocky  grass.  C.  Hare  Broken  Arcs  (1898)  97. 
Wil.  Just  behind  a  '  tussocky'  bunch  of  grass,  Jefferies  Game- 
keeper (iQ'jB)  151,  ed.  1887. 
2.  Fig.  A  tuft  of  hair. 

Gall.  The  tussock  of  grey  bristles  which  covered  his  head, 
Crockett  Dark  o'  Moon  ( 1902)  57.  w.Yks.  A  tuft  o'  hair  i'  t'shape 
ov  a  tussock  stuck  on  each  corner  ov  her  chin,  Hallah  Wadsley 
Jack  (1866)  viii. 

[1.  Cp.  Swed.  dial,  tuss,  a  bottle  of  hay  (Rietz).] 

TUSSOME,  sb.    Ken.'*    [te-ssm.]     Hemp  or  flax. 

TUSSY,  see  Tushy. 

TUSSYMUSSY,  56.  Den*  nw.Den'  Confusion.  Cf. 
tuzzy. 

TUT,  sA.'  Won  Som.  Dev.  Con  Also  written  tutt, 
tutte  Dev.  [tBt.]  1.  A  hassock,  footstool.  A\som  coiiip. 
Tut-sub.     Cf.  toit,  56.' 

Som.  (W.F.R.);  (Hall.)     e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).     Dev. 
1751-2.  For  three  tutts  for  the  parson,  is..  E.  Budleigh  Ch'wardens' 
Ace.  ;  Reports  Provinc.  (July  1902).      n.Dev.  A  tut  turned  young 
Giles  topsy  turvey.  Rock  Jitn  an''  Nell  (1867)  st.  106.     Cor.'** 
2.  A  small  pad  or  cushion. 

Wor.  There's  a  bit  of  a  tut  between  the  points  of  a  carriage- 
spring  ^H.K.). 

TUT,  s6.*  Den  I.W.  Wil.  Don  Som.  Dev.  Con  Also 
written  tutt  Den     [tBt.]      1.  Piece-work.    Cf.  tote,  2. 

w.Cy.  To  do  work  by  the  tut,  Grose  (1790).  Dor.  A  little  more 
is  made  by  '  tut,'  or  piece-work  at  hay  and  corn  harvest.  Good 
U'ds.  (1870)  99  ;  Dor.'  234.      Som.  (J.S.F.S.) 

2.  Comp.  (I)  Tut-man,  one  who  works  by  the  piece  ; 
(2)  -money,  pay  for  piece-work,  overtime  in  harvesting, 
&c. ;  (3)  -work,  piece-work  ;  also  used  attrib.  ;  (4)  -worker, 
see  (i). 

(i)  Cor.  The  tut-man  (or  piece-work  man)  .  .  .  cuts  out  the  rock 
at  so  much  per  fathom  and  obtains  wages  at  the  rate  of  from 
£■2  los.  to  i,'^  a  month,  Ballantvne  Deep  Down  (1868)  359  ;  Cor.* 
(a'l  Dor.  (C.V.G.)  (3)  Der.  Gent.  Mag.  (1793)  26,  ed.  1884.  I.W.*, 
Wil.'  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825).  e.Som.  W.  &  J. 
Gl.  (1873  .  Dev.  Moore  Hist.  Dev.  (1829)  I.  355.  n.Dev.  Wanged 
or  no,  mine's  tutwork  pace.  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell  (iS6-j)  st.  7.  Cor.'* 
(4)  Cor.  In  regard  to  *  tributers  '  and  '  tut-workers ' .  .  .  the  work 
of  both  is  .  .  .  that  of  hewing,  picking,  boring,  and  blasting  the 
hard  rock,  Ballantvne  Deep  Down  (1868^  359. 
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3.  Phr.  lul  and  lit,  obs.,  the  whole  of  anything  complete 
in  every  detail.  Dev.  Horae  Subsecivae  (1777J  436.  Cf. 
tote,  1,  tit,  sb}  2. 

TUT,  sb?  Yks.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Bck.  Bdf.  Also 
written  tutt  Lei.'  [tut,  tBt]  Oftcnce  ;  gen.  in  phr.  to  take 
tut.     Cf.  tout,  sb}  2. 

Lei. I,  Nhp. '2     n.Bck.  He  took  tut  at  it  (A.C.). 

Hence  Tutty,  adj.  apt  to  take  oflence,  touchy ;  testy, 
irritable. 

n.Yks.'^  m.Yks.',  Lei.'  Nhp.>  How  tutty  he  is  to-day;  there's 
no  pleasing  him !  War.^^,  se.Wor.'  Bdf.  Batchelor  Anal. 
Eng.  Lang.  (1809)  145. 

TUT,  sb.*  Nhb.  Chs.  Lin.  Also  in  form  tutty  s.Chs.' 
Lin.    [tut.]      1.  A  tooth.    Cf.  tooties,  tuttle,  sh}  1. 

Nhb.  It's  startin  to  cry  again,  Aw  see  tuts  throo  its  gum,  Wilson 
Sngs.  11890!  3. 

2.  A  child's  name  for  the  foot  or  toe.  Cf  toot,  sb.^, 
tuttle,  sb>  2. 

s.Chs.'  Keep  it  little  tutties  warm.     se.Lin.  (J.T. B.") 

TUT,  sb?  Lin.  [tut,  tBt.]  A  ghost,  hobgoblin.  Also 
in  comp.  Tutgut.     Cf  Tom  tut(t,  s.v.  Tom,  9  (47). 

This  spectre  is  recognized  in  and  near  Spilsby,  but  not  in  all 
parts  of  the  county  (Hall.);  Lin.'  e.Lin.  A  man  coming  home 
late  one  night  saw  sometliing  white  on  the  road,  and  as  he  told 
me,  'I  thowt  I'd  happened  of  a  tut'  (G.G.W.). 

Hence  Tut-got(ten,  />/>/.  adj.  seized  or  overtaken  by  a 
ghost ;  carried  away  by  fairies. 

vH.W.),  (Hall.)     e.Lin.  I  thocht  I  was  tutgotten  (G.G.W.). 

TUT,  s*.^    Cor.'^    [tBt]    A  stupid  person. 

TUT,  5*.'  and  v.'  Yks.  Lan.  Shr.  Dev.  Cor.  Also 
written  tutt  w.Yks.   [tut,  tBt.]      \.  sb.  Obs.  A  boys' game. 

Dev.  A  sort  of  stool  ball  much  practised  about  tlie  Easter 
holidays,  particularly  at  Exeter,  Horae  Subsecivae  (1777)  443. 

2.  A  stopping-place  in  the  game  of  rounders;  a  stone  or 
anything  set  up  for  a  mark  or  bound. 

w.Yks.  Then  run  to  a  tutt.  and  then  to  t'next,  and  then  home 
(A.C.) ;  w.Yks.*  Shr.  Three  brick-bats  called  '  tuts,'  which  were 
set  up  at  equal  distances  on  the  ground,  in  such  positions  that  a 
player  running  past  tliem  all  would  describe  a  complete  circle  by 
the  time  she  returned  to  the  den,  Burne  Flk-Lorc  (1883)  524. 

3.  Comp.  Tut-ball,  (i)  a  game  of  ball;  the  game  of 
rounders;  (2)  a  child's  ball. 

(i )  e.Yks.i  Now  only  played  by  boys,  but  half  a  century  ago  by 
adults  on  Ash  Wednesday,  believing  that  unless  they  did  so  they 
would  fall  sick  in  harvest  time.  This  is  a  very  ancient  game,  and 
was  elsewhere  called  stool-ball.  w.Yks.*  Shr.  Tut-ball ;  as 
played  at  a  young  ladies'  school  at  Shiffnal  fifty  years  ago.  The 
jilayers  stood  together  in  their  '  den,'  behind  a  line  marked  on  the 
ground,  all  except  one.  who  was '  out,'  and  who  stood  at  a  distance 
and  threw  the  ball  to  them.  One  of  the  players  in  the  den  then 
hit  back  the  ball  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  immediately  ran  to 
one  of  three  brick-bats,  called  'tuts.' . .  The  player  who  was  'out' 
tried  to  catch  the  ball  and  to  hit  the  runner  with  it  while  passing 
from  one  '  tut'  to  another.  If  she  succeeded  in  doing  so  she  took 
her  place  in  the  den  and  the  other  went  '  out '  in  her  stead.  This 
game  is  very  nearly  identical  with  rounders,  Burne  Ftk-Lore 
(1883)  324;  Shr.'  Chiefly  played  by  girls.     (2)  e.Lan.' 

4.  V.  To  bat  at  cricket.    Cor.^ 

TUT,  v.'^  Nhp.  War.  [tBt.]  To  be  uneven  in  length 
or  height ;  gen.  with  Jip. 

Nhp.'  The  use  of  this  word  is  restricted  to  any  article  of  dress 
which  stands  up  disproportionately  or  irregularly  ;  a  gown  tuts 
up  that  is  shorter  in  one  part  than  another,  so  as  partially  to  shew 
the  under-garmcnt ;  a  bonnet  tuts  up  that  is  too  much  elevated 
either  in  poke  or  crown.     War.^ 

TUT,  see  Tit,  sb.^,  To,  prep..  Toot,  v.* 

TUTA,  see  Tootoo. 

TUTCHOCK,  s6.  s.Lan.'  [tu'ljak.]  A  small  piece  of 
anything;  lit.  a  little  touch. 

TUTE,  TUTH,  see  Toot,  i/.*,  To,  prep.,  Tooth. 

TUTHER,  TUTHRE,  see  Tother,  adj.,  Two-three. 

TUTIE,  .s/).  Obs.  Sc.  A  woman  addicted  to  drinking; 
a  child  who  drinks  a  great  deal.     See  Toot,  v.^ 

Now  all  ye  men,  baith  far  and  near.  That  have  a  drunken  tutie 
O,  Herd  Coll.  Sngs.  (1776)  II.  142  (Jam.);  'Drunken  tutie,'  a 
name  given  to  a  female  who  is  addicted  to  drinking  (Jam.). 

TUTIE-TA,  TUTIETATIE,  see  Tuttitaiti. 

TUTMUTE,  sec  Tootmoot. 


TUT-NOSE,  sb.    Obs.    e.An.     A  snub-nose.     Trans. 

Phil.  Soc.  (1858)  175;  e.An." 

TUTOR.  s6.  and  t/.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  \.  sb.  Obsol.  The 
legal  guardian  of  a  minor.     Also  in  coiup.  Tutor-of-law. 

Sc.  Edh.  /ieiiew  Apr.  1809  145  ;  He  appointed  Messrs.  A.  B. 
and  D.  C.  the  tutors  and  curators  of  his  children,  Mitchell 
5fo///05«r5  (1799;  87;  Such  a  guardian  w.-is  invariably  designed 
from  the  name  of  his  estate  put  under  his  charge  (Jam.).  n.Yks. 
Math.  Owderson,  her  grandfather  and  lawlull  lulor.  Quarter  Sess. 
Rec.  (Oct.  6,  1615^  in  A'.  H.  Itec.  Soc.  (1884)  II.  109. 
2.  V.   To  manage,  handle;  to  humour,  coax. 

Lan.  Dunnot  injure  it.  .  .  Just  tutor  it  gradely,  it'll  goo  up  if  it's 
made.  Wood  Hum.  Sketches,  16.  s.Lan.'  He  knows  heaw  t'tutor 
a  fiddle. 

[2.  Wilt  thou  tutor  me  from  quarrelling  ?  Shaks.  R.  &• 
J.  III.  i.  32.] 

TUTORY,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  tutorie  and  in 
form  tut'ry.      1.  Tutorship,  teaching. 

Sc.  The  tutory  of  Mr.  Salatliiel,  who  is  as  profess'd  an  enemy  to 
poor  Priscian  as  he  is  to  King  James,  PiTCAiRN^ii<-/«A/y(i766)56. 

2.  Guardianship. 

Sc.  To  quhome  likewise  perteinis  the  lauchfull  tutorie  of  his 
said  second  brother's  sonne,  Ske.ne  Difficill  IVds.  (1681;  47.  n.Sc. 
Take  not  the  tutory  of  thyself  in  this  hazardous  sea  upon  you, 
WoDRow  Soc.  Sel.  Biog.  (ed.  1845)  II.  214. 

3.  Care,  tutelage. 

Sc.  Tender  care  exercised  about  an  infant  (Jam.).  Abd.  Gryte 
was  the  care  and  tut'ry  that  was  ha'cn,  Ross  Helenoie  (17681  10, 
cd.  1812. 

4.  The  period  of  life  spent  under  guardianship  or  tutors. 
Sc.  (Jam.) 

TUTS,  /;;/.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  in  forms  tets  Kcb. ;  tyuts 
AjT.  An  exclamation  of  impatience.  Also  in  comp. 
Tutstuts.     See  Toot(s. 

Ayr.  Tyuts  !  folk  should  be  kind  to  folk.  Douglas  Green  Shutters 
(1901)  226.  Edb.  But  tuts-luts — hech  how!  my  day  has  long 
since  passed,  Moir  Mansie  Jl'auch  ^I828^  vi.  Kcb.  Tfits,  man  ! 
Dinnabe  sae  red-headed  about  it,  MuiR  Muncraig {igoo^  7a.  Uls. 
(M.B.-S.'i 

TUTSAN,  sb.  Bck.  e.Cy.  Suf  Also  written  tutson 
e.Cj'.  Suf  1.  In  comp.  Tutsan-leaf,  the  tutsan,  Hypericum 
Androsaeiitum.    s.Bck.  (B.  &  H.)  2.  The  small  peri- 

winkle, Viiica  minor.    e.Cy.  (Hall.),  Suf 

TUTT,  TUTTA(H,  see  Tut,  sA.'*",  Tutter,  sb. 

TUTTER,  sb.  and  i'.'  e.An.  Also  written  tutta(h 
Suf     [tB-t3(r).]      1.  sb.  Trouble,  work,  fuss. 

e.An.'  What  a  tutter  he  make  of  it !     Suf.' 
2.  V.   To  complain,  find  fault ;  to  object.    Nrf  (M.C.H.B.) 

TUTTER,  t'.=  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   To  stutter.     (Hall.) 

TUTTING,  sb.     Obs.     Lin.      1.  A  tea-party  ;  a  (east. 

A  tea-drinking  for  women,  succeeded  by  stronger  potations  in 
company  of  the  other  sex,  and  ending,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
scenes  of  ribaldry  and  debauchery  (HaluI;  A  sort  of  evening 
party  among  the  humbler  classes  of  females,  in  which  tea  is 
succeeded  by  a  dance.  .  .  Objectionable  gatherings  of  this  kind 
do  no  doubt  take  place,  but  the  stigma  must  not  be  applied 
too  indiscriminately,  Brookes  Tracts  Gl.;  Lin.'  A  landlady 
who  wished  to  have  a  '  tutting.'  gave  notice  of  her  intention 
to  all  her  female  acquaintance,  whether  married  or  single.  On  the 
day  and  at  the  hour  specified  the  visitors  assembled  and  were 
regaled  with  tea,  . .  but  on  the  removal  of  that  the  table  was  re- 
plenished with  a  bowl  and  glasses,  and  exhilarated  with  potent 
punch,  when  each  guest  became  a  new  creature.  About  this  time 
the  husbands  and  sweethearts  arrived,  paid  their  half  guineas  each 
for  the  treatment  of  themselves  and  partners,  joined  the  revelry, 
and  partook  of  the  amusements  proposed  by  their  dear  loves.  . . 
This  custom,  which  was  confined  solely  to  the  lower  orders,  is 
now  very  properly  almost  abolished. 
2.  An  inferior  description  of  ball.     (Hall.) 

TUTTITAITI.  sb.  and  int.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Also 
in  forms  tutie-ta,  tutie-tatie  (Jam.).  1.  sb.  The  sound  of 
a  trumpet ;  a  child's  name  for  a  trumpet. 

Sc.  When  you  hear  the  trumpets  sound  Tuttie  tatti  to  the  drum, 
Hogg  Jacob.  Ret.  (ed.  18741  I.  110.  Per.  Clappin' his  wee  whorl'd 
hand  to  his  mouth.  As  if  toutin'  a  trumpet — a  trumpet  forsooth  ! 
The  cock  turn'd  his  lug  to  the  queer  tutis  ta,  Stlwart  Character 
(1857)  38. 
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2.  int.  In  phr.  Hey  tiiUi-iaUi,  the  name  of  an  old  tune. 
Sc.  The  name  of  one  of  our  oldest  Scottish  tunes.  Tliis,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  was  Robert  Bruce's  march  at  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn.  The  words  '  tutti  taiti '  may  have  been  meant  as 
imitative  of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  in  giving  the  charge  (Jam. \ 
Ayr.  Hey  tutti,  taiti,  how  tutti,  taili — Wha's  fou  now  ?  Burns 
Landlady,  count  tite  Lawin. 

3.  An  exclamation  of  impatience  :  pshaw. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  'Tutti-taiti  man,'  said  the  old  lord,  Scott  Nigel 
(1822)  ix. 

TUTTLE,  sb}  Nhb.  Yks.  Also  written  tuttil  Nhb. 
[tutl,tB-tl.]      1.  A  child's  name  for  a  tooth.    See  Tut,  si.*!. 

Nhb.  Wiv  a  mooth  minus  tuttils  but  not  minus  tung,  Chater 
Tyneside  Aim.  (1869)  16  ;  Haldane  His  Other  Eye  (rSBo)  7. 

2.  A  child's  name  for  a  foot.    e.Yks.'  MS',  add.  (T.H.) 
See  Tut,  a/a*  2. 
TUTTLE,  sb.'^  and  adj.     Yks.  Lan.  Chs.     [tu-tl.] 

1.  sb.  A  term  of  contempt;   an  awkward,  ill-tempered 
person.     Cf.  tut,  sb.^ 

e.Lan.  He  wer  a  bonny  tuttle  to  be  sure,  Almond  IVatercresscs, 
19.      s.Lan.  1 

2.  A  worker. 

s.Chs.i  Only  used  in  such  expressions  as  '  a  poor  tuttle.'  which 
always  refers  to  a  person's  capacity  for  work.    '  Hoo'sapoor  tuttle.' 

3.  A  mess.    m.Lan.'      4.  adj.  Excitable,  short-tempered. 
e.Yks.' 

TUTTLE,  i'}    n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.     [tu'tl.]    To  whisper ; 

to  carrj'  tales.  n.Cy.  (Hall.),  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.l 

[Te  deouel  leie¥  his  lutel  adun  to  his  earen,  &  tutele^ 
him  al  \ieX  he  euer  wule,  Aiic.  Riwle  (c.  1225)  212.] 

TUTTLE,  v.'^  Lan.  [tu-tl.]  To  catch  birds  by  bird- 
lime.        '  Aw  seed  'im  tuttlin'  brids  '  (H.M.). 

TUTTLE,  t'.3     Yks.     [tu-tl.]     To  arrange  the  dress  ;  to 
adorn  ;  to  titivate.       w.'ifks.  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (July  15,  1899). 
TUTTLE-BOX,  sb.    e.An.     [tBtlboks.]     A   piece   of 
wood  used  to  keep  apart  the  horses  of  a  plough. 

e.An.i  Used  by  ploughmen  to  keep  the  horses  apart  from  each 
other,  that  they  may  see  forward  and  between  them  to  make  a 
straight  furrow.  Nrf.  A  piece  of  wood,  sometimes  with  a  sharp 
point  at  the  side,  suspended  between  horses  at  plough  to  keep  them 
from  'crowding'  each  other,  Arch.  (1879)  '"•  '74- 
TUTTO,  see  Tutty,  sb.^ 

TUTTY,s6.>and  adj.^  Brks.  Hmp.  LVV.  'Wil.  Dor.  Som. 
Dev.  Also  written  tuttie  Hmp. ;  and  in  forms  totty. 
tutto  Wil.'  [tB-ti.]  1.  sb.  A  nosegay ;  a  flower.  See 
Tetty. 

Hmp.  (K.),  I.W.'2,  Wil.i  Dor.  (CW.)  ;  Dor.'  Vasten'd  in  the 
button-hole  A  tutty,  60.  Som.  When  spreng,  adresst  in  tutties. 
Calls  all  tha  birds  abroad,  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825)  128. 
Dev.  Moore  Hist.  Dev.  I.  355.  n.Dev.  Why  did  'a  .  .  .  bother  Me 
wi"  cs  tutties  an"  es  vlother.  Rock  Jim  an  Nell  V1867)  st.  82. 

Hence  (i)  Tutty-man  or  Tuttiman,  sb.  a  tything-man 
of  the  town  of  Hungerford ;  see  below  ;  (2)  -more,  sb.  a 
flower-root ;  (3)  -pole,  s6.  the  pole  carried  by  a  'tutty-man.' 
(i)  Brks.  The  ancient  Hocktide  customs  are  being  observed  in 
Hungerford  this  week.  Yesterday  the  commoners  were  sum- 
moned by  the  blowing  of  a  horn,  and  the  proceedings  opened  with 
the  despatch  of  tithing  or  tutty  men  on  their  arduous  but  pleasant 
duly.  In  accordance  with  a  charter  granted  in  the  days  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  duty  of  the  tutly  men  includes  a 
call  at  every  house  in  the  town  and  the  demand  of  a  toll  from  the 
male  members.  Furthermore,  the  women  folk  have  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  being  kissed  by  the  tutty  men.  These  were  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  McKerlie,  both  young  and  not  ill-looking,  Dy.  Mail 
(Apr.  17,  1901)  3;  Hocktide  at  Hungerford,  which  takes  place  in 
April  each  year,  has  long  gained  notoriety.  It  has  been  the  im- 
memorial custom  for  the  two  chosen  '  tuttymen,'  or  bailiffs,  who 
collect  the  penny-tax  on  that  day  from  every  house,  to  claim  a  kiss 
from  one  lady  at  least  of  each  family  that  they  visit.  As  a  rule, 
this  claim  is  allowed,  and  duly  carried  out. .  .  'The  tuttymen  carry 
staves  decorated  with  ribbons  of  many  colours,  and  they  are  usually 
men  of  inlluential  standing  in  the  town,  Answers  (Mar.  8,  1902) 
319;  Brks.' The  '  tithing-men,' or  in  common  speech,  'tuttimen,' 
are  selected  from  the  tradesmen  of  the  town.  .  .  Before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  county  police,  they  had  to  act  as  constables,  and 
assist  in  preserving  order  in  the  town.  In  addition  to  this,  on 
'  Hockney  Day' — which  is  the  Tuesday  following  Easter  week — 
they  have  to  visit  each  house  in  the  borough  and  demand  a  coin  of 


the  realm  from  each  male;  and  have  the  privilege  of  taking,  if  not 
freel}'  given,  a  kiss  from  each  woman.  .  .  The  said  tithing-men 
carry  each  a  staff  about  six  feet  long,  bedecked  with  choice  flowers, 
and  having  streamers  of  blue  ribbons;  the  whole  being  surmounted 
with  a  cup  and  spike  bearing  an  orange,  which  is  given  with  each 
salute,  and  then  replaced  hv  anoiher  one,  Chambers's  J rn.  (2) 
e.Som.  W.   &  J.  Gl.  (1873).    "[(,Hall.)]     (3)  Brks.  Dartnell  & 

GODDARD    ll'ds.  (1893). 

2.  Phr.  all  {of)  a  tutty,  in  full  bloom. 

Brks.'  A  tuft  or  bunch  of  flowers  is  described  as  being  in  bloom 
'  all  of  a  tutty.'     Wil. 'An  apple-tree  in  full  blossom  is  'all  a  totty.' 

3.  pi.  The  flowers  of  the  wild  cherry-tree,  Primus  Cerasus. 
Dor.  (C.W.),  (B.  &  H.)        4.  adj.  Tufty.     Brks.' 

[1.  She  can  wreathes  and  tuttyes  make,  T.  Campion 
Madrigals,  £-=c.  (1613),  in  Arber's  Eiiff.  Garner,  lU.  283.] 

TUTTY,  sb.'  and  v.  Yks.  Lan.  [tu-ti.]  1.  sb.  Hair- 
oil  ;  pomatum. 

w.Yks.  Put  a  extra  dooas  o'  tutty  on  his  toppin,  Hartley  Paris, 
113  ;  Hlf.r.  Courier  (July  3,    1897).     Lan.   He's  fond  of  puttin' 
tutty  on  his  yed  (A. P.). 
2.  V.   To  put  hair-oil  on  the  head. 

w.Yks.  If  iver  yo  tak  noatice  of  a  couple  'at's  coortin,  j'o'll  see 
what  pains  th'  chap  taks  wi  hissen  ;  ha  he  tutties  his  toppin. 
Hartley  i3/((/g'f/ (1871")  134. 

TUTTY,  adj.-  Wor.  [tB-ti.j  Taking  short  steps, 
pottering.     Cf.  tot,  v.' 

ne.  Wor.  'E'll  never  walk  all  that  way,  'e's  so  tutty  (J.W. P.\ 

TUTTY, «(//.*  Shr.'  [tB-ti.]  Neat,  snug.    'A  tutty  bonnet.' 

TUTTY,  see  Tut,  sb.* 

TU-TU,  sb.  Suf.  [Not  known  to  our  other  correspon- 
dents.]   The  redshank,  Totaims  calidris.    (H.O.H.) 

TUV,  see  To,  prep. 

TUVA-KEUTHIE.  5*.  Obs.  Sh.&Or.L  Also  in  forms 
Tevakudda,T6vakudda,.kuddieSh.L  Certain  partsof  the 
sea-shore,  where  webs  of  home-spun  cloth  were  fastened 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves.    See  Tbve. 

Sli.I.  (J.S.)  ;  Some  of  the  '  kuddas  '  go  by  the  name  of  Tbva- 
kudda  or  Tevakudda.  .  .  The  Tovakuddas  are  places  at  the  sea- 
shore where  people  used  formerly  to  fasten  '  wadmel,'  the  old 
Shetland  cloth,  in  order  that  it  should  shrink  and  consequently 
grow  thicker  and  closer  by  the  action  of  the  flowing  and  ebbing  of 
the  sea,  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897    94-5  ;  Sh.  &  Or.I.  (Jam.) 

TUVVARDS,  TUWIT,  see  Towards,  Tewit. 

TUYN,  sec  Towan. 

TUZ,  sb.  Lei.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  knot  of  wool  or  hair.     (Hall.)    Cf  touse,  6. 

[And  then  thou  kemb'st  the  tuzzes  on  thy  cheek,  Dryden 
tr.  of  Persiits,  Sat.  iv.  90.] 

TUZEL,  TUZZLE,  see  Touzle. 

TUZZY,  adj  e.An.'  [tB-zi.]  1.  Ruffled,  ragged, 
dishevelled.    Cf.  tousy,  1.        2.  Very  intoxicated. 

TUZZY-MUZZY,  sb.  and  adf  Yks.  Glo.  e.An.  'Wil. 
Also  written  tuzzi-muzzy  e.An.     [tB-zi-mBzi.] 

1.  sb.   Applied  to  a  person  much  wrapped  up. 

n.Wil.  A  girl  waddled  up  in  a  mantle,  boa,  muff,  &c.,  would  be 
said  to  look  '  a  reg'lar  tuzzy-muzzy '  (G.E.D.). 

2.  The  female  pudendum.    n.Yks.  (L'W.),  'Wil.  (G.E.D.) 

3.  A  burr  ;  the  fruit  of  the  burdock,  Arctium  Lappa. 
Glo.',  n.Wil.  (G.E.D.)  4.  The  wild  clematis,  Clematis 
Vitalba.  Glo.'  5.  The  feather  hyacinth,  A/«sfrtn'co/«o- 
su)n.  Nrf.  (B.  &  H.  I  6.  adj.  Rough,  ragged,  dishevelled. 
e.Cj'.  (Hall.)     Sec  Tuzzy. 

TWA,  TWAAL,  TWAB,  see  Two,  Twelve,  Tab,  sb} 

TWACHEL,  sb.  e.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    The  dew-worm,  Lumbricus  terrestris.     (Hall.) 

TWACK,t/.  Obs.  e.An.'  To  turn  quickly  ;  to  change 
one's  opinion. 

T'W ADDLE,  V.  Nhp.  e.An.  Also  written  twadel 
e.An.'     ftwo-dl.]     To  walk  with  a  feeble,  uncertain  gait. 

Nhp.l  He  goes  twaddling  along. 

Hence  Twadeling,  ppi.  adj.  slow,  inactive,  spiritless. 
e.An.' 

TWADDLE-PEG,  sb.  n.Lin.'  An  earwig,  Forficula 
auricularia. 

TWADGERS,  sb.  pi.  Yks.  [twadgaz.]  1.  Small 
round  gingerbread  cakes,thick,  puffy, and  tough, flavoured 
with  lemon.    n.Yks."^*  2.  The  common  vetch,  Vicia 
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saliva.    (B.  &  H.)  3.  The  bush  vetch,   I'icia  sepiiint ; 

gen.  used  of  the  seeds,     (ib.) 

TWADLE,  sb.  e.An.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  long  whisthng.     Ci".  tweedle. 

TWAE.  TWAE  REE,  see  Two,  Two-three. 

TWAET,  see  Thwite. 

TWAG,  s6.    w.Yks.3    [twag.]    A  dial,  form  of  '  twig.' 

TWAGE,  see  Tweag,  v. 

TWAGGER,  56.  Sus.  [twaBg3(r).l  Alamb.  w.Sus. 
(G.A.W.) 

[And  I  have  brought  a  twagger  forthe  nones,  A  bunting 
lamb,  G.  Peelf,  Arraii;iii)ieiil  0/ Paris,  i.  i.  9.] 

TWAHBLE,  TWAINGE,  see  Twible,  Twinge,  sb? 

TWAINS,  st>.  pi.     Cor.     [twenz.]     Twins. 

I  remark  in  1699  three  entries  of  'twains'  out  of  76  births, 
Hammond  Coi:  Parish  (1897)  199;  Instead  of  'twins,'  [we  say] 
'  two  twains,'  ib.  344. 

[OE.  Iwi'gen,  two  (masc.)  (B.T.).] 

TWAIT(E.  .sb.  s.Wor.'  Glo.'^  Also  written  twayt 
s.Wor.'     [twet.]    A  fish  of  the  shad  kind,  ^/o6(iy;«/(j. 

TWAhL,sb.  Suf.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  whim. 

The  word  occurred  ...  in  the  speech  of  a  farmer,  .  .  referring  to 
one  disposed  to  experiment  and  improvement,  'Ah,  'tis  one  a'  his 
twalls.' 

T'WALY,  see  Twarly. 

TWAM,  V.  Obs.  n.Cj'.  To  swoon.  Grose  (1790). 
See  Dwam. 

TWAN,  I'.  Chs.'  [twan.]  With  rt4o«/:  to  go  about 
aimlesslj'. 

Wliat  hast  bin  doin  aw  day  ?  Aw've  seen  the  do  nowt  bu"  twan 
abeawt,  aw  o'er  th'  place. 

TWANG,  v.\  sb.^  and  inf.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dun  Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Lin.  War.  Wor.  Pem.  Glo.  Brks. 
[twarj,  twaer).]  1.  v.  In  phr. /o /wa;;^  a  ioif,  a  hatting 
term  :  see  below. 

Chs.'  In  'bowing'  the  materials  for  hat  bodies  the  bow  is  taken 
ill  the  left  hand,  and  the  bow  peg  in  the  right.  The  string  of 
catgut  is  pulled  by  the  end  piece  of  the  bow  peg  and  then  let  go  ; 
the  efl'ect  is  to  spread  and  open  out  the  materials  upon  which  it  is 
laid. 

2.  sb.  A  dialect  accent ;  the  vernacular  of  a  district  by 
which  a  native  is  known. 

Arg.  There's  whiles  a  twang  o'  the  Mearns  in  your  speech, 
MuNRO  S/iots  0/  Fort.  (1901)  399.  Lnk.  I'll  sing  tae  ye  in  Doric 
twang  An  extra  guid  auld  hamely  sang,  M'Lachlan  Thoiighls  in 
Rhyme  1^1884)  51.  Twd.  The  broad  twang  of  the  fishermen,  the 
shrill  yatter  of  the  fishwives,  Buchan  Burnet  (1898)  188.  Ir. 
(P.W.J.)  Dur.  When  the  blacklegs'  spokesman  ventured  speech, 
his  '  twang '  caused  general  laughter,  Guthrie  Killy  Fagan  (1900) 
137.  Cum.'*  Wm.  You  can  tell  by  his  twang  where  he  belongs 
to.  He  talks  a  different  twang  now  (B.K.).  w.  Yks.  The  sweetest 
music  is  to  me.  Mi  own,  mi  native  twang.  Hartley  Dilt.  (1868) 
67.  n.Lan.'  I  cud  tell  by  his  twang  he  wosn't  a  Forness  fella. 
ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  The  Lancashire  dialect  is  sometimes 
called  'th'  owd  twang.'  nw.Der.'  n.Lin.'  She  speaks  wi'  a 
sooth-cuntry  twang.  War.^  se.Wor.'  They  be  two  young  Jar- 
mans  as  be  a  stoppin'  at  ower  vicar's  :  they  be  come  over  'ere  just 
to  get  aowt  [hold]  uv  ower  twang.  s.Pera.  That  there  chap  is  an 
Irishman,  for  a's  got  the  Irish  twang  (W.M.M.).     Brks.' 

Hence  (i)  Twangily,  adv.  of  speech  :  afl'ectedly;  (2) 
Twangy,  adj.  affected  or  odd  in  speech  or  intonation ;  also 
used  advb. 

i)  n.Yks.*  (a)  n.Yks.'  She  talks  rather  twangy;  n.Yks.*", 
m.Yks.' 

3.  A  lie.  Nhb.  (W.G.)  Hence  Twanger,  sb.  a  bare- 
faced lie.     n.Lin.'     C\o.  Horae  Siibsecivae  (ii-ji)  .^■^■z. 

4.  Phr.yfcr  evertasliiig  livaiig,  for  ever. 

Nhb.  Thou'll  hae  the  cowpin'  word  thysel  Or  talk  for  iverlastin' 
twang,  Wilson  Pitman's  Pay  (1843)  48. 

5.  int.  A  rude  e.\clamation  used  when  a  person  accuses 
another  of  uttering  an  untruth.  Lin.  Thompson  Hist. 
Boston  (1856)  728. 

TWANG,  s6.2  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Yks.  Stf.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp. 
War.O.xf.Hnt.  Ken.  Dor.  Som.Cor.  Amer.  [twan.twaeq.] 
A  flavour,  taste,  '  tang '  ;  ^en.  used  of  a  disagreeable  taste. 

N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  e.Yks.',  w.Yks.^,  Stf.',  Not.'  Lin.'  This  tea  has 
a  nasty  twang  about  it.     n.Lin.'  This  tea's  gotten  th'  twang  o' 


sum'at's  it  shouldn't  hcv.  L«i.'  Nhp.'  Applied  almost  exclusively 
to  strong  chce.'^e.  '  What  a  twang  thisChcshirc  cheese  has!'  War.*, 
Oxf.  (G.O.  ,Hnt  (T.P.F.),Ken.'  Dor.  Acustomer  had  complained 
that  the  butter  had  a  twang.  Hardy  Tess  (iSgil  xxii.  w.Soiu.' 
I  don't  like  this  here  cider  a  Lit  ;  there's  a  nasty  twang  way  it. 
Cor.2  [Amer.  I  don't  think  she  put  enough  of  the  twang  into  it, 
Harris  7Vt/c<,  17.] 

TWANG,  sb.^  and  v.»  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Der.  Lin.  Nhp.  Hnt.  c.An.  [twaij,  twar).]  1.  sb.  A 
quick  pull ;  a  tweak  ;  a  twitch  ;  a  sudden  seizure. 

N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  ne.Lan.'     Suf.'  A  pull,  esp.  by  the  nose. 

2.  A  sudden,  acute  pang;  a  twinge  or  paro.xysm  of  pain. 
Sc.  The  only  ane,  wha  Pity's  twang  Loved  to  record.  Alla.s 

Lilts  (1874)  24.  s.Sc.  I  fear  some  bonnie  lassie  '.S  gi'en  ye'r 
youthfu'  heart  a  twang,  T.  Scott  Poems  (1793)  357.  Ayr.  My 
curse  upon  your  venom'd  stang,  That  shoots  my  lortur'd  gums 
alang;  And  through  my  lugs  gies  mony  a  twang,  Burns  Add.  to 
Toothache,  St.  i.  Slk.  That  roused  up  the  twangs  and  terrors  of 
bin,  HoGi;  Poems  (ed.  1865)  374.  N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  Cum.'*,  e.Yks.', 
w.Yks.',  neLan.',  nw.Der.'  Lin.'  I  had  such  a  twang  just  now 
from  rheuniatiic,  I  reckon.  Nhp.'  My  tooth  gave  me  such  a  twang 
Hnt.  (T.P.F.) 

3.  V.  To  twist,  turn;  to  wear  down  a  shoe  on  one  side; 
to  turn  out  the  toes  in  walking.    Cf.  twank,  v.^ 

Lakei.2  Thoo's  twang'd  thi  shoe  heel  o  yah  side.  Cum.*  Wm. 
He  twangs  that  left  feut  mair  ner  Ah  like.  He'd  a  pair  o'  auld 
slim  slam  shun  on  o'  twang'd  doon  at  t'heels  (B.K.).  w.Yks.*  A 
woman  .  .  .  placed  [her  boots]  on  the  wrong  feet.  She  habitually 
turned  in  her  toes,  and  being  therefore  surprised  at  the  appearance 
of  her  feet  .  .  .  was  heard  to  say,  '  Why  what  the  hangman  do  1 
aiM   I  used  to  twang  but  now  I  shale  '  (^s.v.  Hangman). 

Hence  Twang-toed,  ppl.  adj.  used  of  one  who  turns  in 
the  toes  in  walking.    s.Lan.'        4.  To  chew. 

Cmb.  I  can't  twang  a  bit  o' beef  now-a-days  as  I  used  t'ut  [M.J.B."'. 

TWANG,  V?  Obs.  Glo.  Sus.  Dor.  1.  To  tie.  Sus. 
Hoi.LowAY.  Cf.  thwang.  2.  To  beat ;  to  whip.  Cf. 
twank,  sb.  Glo.  Horae  Snbsecivae  (iTj"])  432.  Dor. 
( W.C.  1750).  Hence  Twang:er,  sb.  a  violent  blow ;  a  smart 
cut.  G\o.  Horae  Snbsecivae,  ib.  3.  To  assail  with  insults. 
Glo.  ib. 

TWANGER,  ii.  n.Lin.'  [twa-i]3(r).]  Anything  very 
large  or  e.xcellent. 

Them  to'nups  e'  th'  foherteen  aacre  is  twangers. 

TWANGLE,  V.  Yks.  War.  Suf  [twa  qfg)!.]  1.  To 
twist,  entangle,  ruffle.    Cf.  twingle,  v} 

War.3  How  it  is  twisted  and  twangled.     Suf.'  How  yor  line  is 
twangled. 
2.  To  writhe  from  pain. 

n.Yks.^  '  She  raather  moans  and  begins  to  twanglc,'  the  cow. 

TWANGLES,  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  [twai]lz.]  A  weak, 
sickly  person  ;  a  small-legged  horse. 

n.Yks.  He's  nobbut  a  twangles  (E.L.\     w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.' 

TWANGLING, />/>/. «(//.  Obs.  w.Yks.'  Small,  weak; 
having  small  legs.    Cf.  twangles. 

TWANK,  sb.  and  i-.'  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lin.  e.An. 
LW.  Dor.  Also  written  twanc  Yks. ;  twangk  Lakel.* 
Wm. ;  and  in  form  twenk  e.Yks.'     [twarjk,  twaerjk] 

1.  sb.  A  blow  ;  a  beating.  Cf.  thwang,  2,  twang,  v.'  2, 
twink,  v.^ 

Nhb.'  w.Yks.  Ah '11  gie  thee  t'twanc,  Lucas  Slud.  Nidderdale 
(c.  1882)  30. 

2.  V.  To  slap  smartly  ;  to  beat  with  a  cane,  strap,  ic. ; 
to  thrash. 

Nhb.',  Lakel.3  Cum.  T'maister  used  t'twank  them  When  they 
gat  him  on  his  ire,  Denwood  Scheiil  Days  ;  Cum.*  Wm.  He  was 
twangked  for  lying  (B.K,  .  11. Yks.  Lad,  thou  wants  twanking 
(I.W.)  ;  n.Yks.*,  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  T'maister  hed  twank't  him  hiz 
jacket,  To.M  Treddi.eiioyle  Bainula  Ann.  1853)  49  ;  w.Yks.', 
n.Lin.',  ne.Lin.  ^E.S.),  e.An.',  LW.2 

3.  To  beat  or  sound,  as  a  stationary  steam-engine. 

n.Yks.  T'engine  twanks  away  (.I.W.). 

4.  To  let  fall  a  carpenter's  chalk-line  with  a  smart  slap. 
e.An.'      5.  To  rattle. 

n.Yks,  She  twanks  and  knits  (I.W.\ 
e.  To  Utter  peevish  sighs  ;  to  whine,  complain. 

Dor.  (Hall.)  ;  A  poor  twanking  woman  like  her,  Hardy  Mayor 
of  Casterbridge  (1886'i  xiii ;  To  'querk'  is  to  complain  without 
good  cause  ;  to  '  twank  '  is  to  complain  with  real  cause   T.H.\ 
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Cf. 


TWANK,    v.^      n.Yks.=      [twarjk.]      To    twist. 
twang,  sb.^  3.  '  III  twank  him,'  take  him  by  the  nose. 

TWANKER,  sb.    Cum.  Yks.  Lan.    [twa-r)k3(r.] 
1.  A  virago.    n.Yks.'^       2.  A  large,  bulky  person ;  any- 
thing specially  large  or  fine. 

Cum.*  There  were  two  pigs  charged  for,  a  couple  of  twankers 
they  are.     w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.' 

TWANKING,  ppl.  adj.    n.Cy.  Yks.    [twa-gkin.] 

1.  Keen,  biting.  n.Yks.^  A  twanking  frost. 

2.  Great,  large,  bulky,  unwieldy.     n.Cy.  (Hall.),  w.Yks.' 
TW ANKLE,  V.     Lei.'  War.^      [twa-qkl.]     To  twang 

with  the  fingers  on  a  musical  instrument. 

TWARBLE,  TWARIE,  see  Twible,  Two-three. 

TWARL,  I/.  Shr.>  [twal.]  To  wrangle;  ?  a  dial,  form 
of  'quarrel.'         'Dunna  tvvarl  vo'  two.' 

TWARLY,  adj.  Chs.  Stf.  Wor.  Shr.  Dor.  Also  in 
form  twaly  Shr.*  [twa-li.]  Cross,  peevish,  irritable, 
fractious,  quarrelsome  ;  vexed  ;  poorly.     See  Twarl. 

Chs.'23  s.Chs.*  Applied  to  a  child.  '  It)s  kiit-in  its  teyth,  ahy 
rek-n,  un  it  mai'z  it  dhaaf  twaa-rli  ahy)kn  doo  nu  giid  widh  it.' 
Stf.'  s.Wor.  PoRSON  Quaint  JVds.  (1875)  18.  Shr.'  Wether  it's 
the  child's  tith,  or  w'ether  'e's  gwei'n  to  sicken  o'  the  maisles — 'e's 
bin  that  twarly  all  day,  I  canna  get  'im  out  o'  'and  a  bit ;  Shr.* 
Dor.  I  should'n  never  a-called  she  a  lusty  babe,  vor  her  wur 
allays  twarly  an'  whindlen,  C.  Hare  Broken  Arcs  (,1898)  262. 

TWARN-EYED, //■/.(;(//  Glo.'  Squinting.  Cf.  twer- 
eyed. 

TWARRIE,  TWART,  see  Two-three,  Thwart. 

TWAR-THREE,  TWARTLY,  see  Two-three,  To- 
wardly. 

TWARVLE,  TWASOME,  see  Twible,  Twosome. 

TWASPUR,  V.     Sh.I.    To  gallop.     S.  &  Ork.' 

TWATCH,  V.  Wor.  [twastj.]  To  mend  a  gap  in  a 
hedge.     s.Wor.  (R.M.E.) 

TWA  THRY,  see  Two-three. 

TWATTLE,  v.^  and  sb.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  e.An. 
Cor.  [twa-tl,  two'tl.]  1.  v.  To  prate,  chatter  ;  to  talk 
rapidly  and  foolishly  ;  to  gossip. 

N.Cy.i,  e.Yks.'     Lan.  Grose  ^1790)  ^/5.  (i(W.  (P.)     e.An.',  Cor.^ 

2.  To  loiter  ;  to  trifle. 

s.Chs.'  Wot  Or  yi  doo -in  dheyur  twaat-lin  yiir  tahj-m  uwee'? 

3.  To  chide.     m.Yks.'         4.  To  pat,  stroke,  fondle  ;   to 
coax,  entice  ;  to  humour  ;  to  make  much  of 

N.Cy.'  n.Yks.  Twattle  t'dog  a  bit  I.W.i;  n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.2 
'  They  twattled  it  frev  him,'  got  it  from  him  by  fine  words;  n.Yks.'' 
e.Yks.  Marshall  Riir.  Econ.  (1788)  ;  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.' 
5.  To  tickle.  n.Yks.'  6.  To  pat  down  a  haycock  when 
finished.  n.Yks.  Ah'll  twattle  t'haycock  nicely  down  (I.W.). 
7.  sb.  Foolish  talk,  '  twaddle  ' ;  gossip.  n.Yks.*,  e.Yks.', 
m.Yks.',  e.An.'  8.  Persuasive  talk  ;  coaxing;  enticing 
behaviour.     m.Yks.' 

[L  Twattling  and  talking  idly,  Baxter  Self-Denial, 
xxvii  (CD.).] 

TWATTLE,  v.'  Obs.  Lan.  Cacare.  Grose  (1790) 
MS.  add.  (P.) 

TWAY,  see  Two. 

TWAZZLE,  V.  Obs.  Der.  To  twist.  Monthly  Mag. 
(1815)  11.297. 

TWAZZY,  adj.  Yks.  Lan.  [twa'zi.]  Cross,  bad- 
tempered,  irritable,  quarrelsome,  snappish. 

e.Yks.  (Miss  W.)     w.Yks.  Hahiwer  ill-tempered  and  twazzy  a 
chap  may  be  when  he  comes  hooam  throo  his  wark,   Hartley 
Clod  Aim.  (1891)  9  ;  (E.G.)    Lan.  1  knew  a  little  twazzy  too  legt 
kur.  Walker  Plebeian  Pol.  (1798)  41,  ed.  1801.     s.Lan.' 
Hence  Twazzyness,  sb.  crossness,  ill-temper. 
w.Yks.  Thej'  wor  all  workin  thersen  up  into  a  state  o'  twazzy- 
ness an  awkwardness.  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (,1889)  40. 
TWEADLE,  see  Twiddle,  v. 

TWEAG,  sb.  Shr.'  [twig.]  Doubt,  perplexity.  See 
Tweagle,  56.'         To  be  in  a  tweag. 

[I  fancy  this  put  the  old  fellow  in  a  rare  tweag,  Arbuth- 

^OT  John  Bull,  pt.  in.  vi,  in  Arber's  Eitg.  Gnr«<7-,  VI.  594.] 

TWEAG,  t'.      n.Cy.  Yks.  Shr.     Also  in  form  twage 

n.Cy.  Shr.'     [twig.)    To  '  tweak,' pinch,  squeeze.     n.Cy. 

(Hall.),  m.Yks.',  Shr.'    [Coles  Lat.  Did.  (1679).] 

TWEAGEN,  see  Twiggen,  ?•. 


T\VEAGLE,  sb.^  Stf.'  [twi'gl.]  Doubt,  perplexity, 
indecision.    See  Tweag,  sb. 

TWEAGLE,  sb."  Shr.'  [twlgl.]  A  thin  hoop  which 
binds  the  head  of  a  broom. 

TWEAK,  V.  and  sb.  Chs.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Shr.  Dev. 
[twik.]       1.  V.  To  squeeze  ;  to  press  down.     See  Queek. 

Shr.'  '  I  canna  get  any  more  i'  the  ampot,  Naint.'  '  Vo'  mun 
twaik  it  down,  it  use't  to  'oud  'afe  a  strike,  an'  mus'  now.' 

2.  To  twitch,  quiver. 

n.Dev.  The  upmost  end  o'  me  tweaked  from  sheer  nervousness, 
Zack  Duns/able  ll'eir  (igoi)  69. 

3.  sb.   A  sharp,  severe  pain  ;  a  sharp  attack  of  illness. 
s.Chs.'  I'd  a  bit  of  a  tweak  o'  bally-warch.     It  was  rather  a 

sharp  tweak  to  get   th'  tooth   drawn.     Shr.'  Poor  OOman  !    'er 
hanna  got  o'er  that  las'bouto' sickness— it  wuz  a  very 'eavy  tweak. 

4.  A  fit  of  peevishness,  anger,  or  irritable  impatience. 

Lei.'     Nhp.'  What  a  tweak  she's  in  !     V/ar.3 
TWEAN,  TWEASOME,  see  Tween,  Twosome. 
TWEAT,  see  Twet,  v. 

TWEATLING,  sb.  Dev.  [twi'tlin.]  Twittering, 
chirping.    See  Tweet. 

There  was  a  silence  in  which  no  sound  was  save  the  tweatling 
of  the  birds,  Jane  Lordship  (1897)  307. 
TWEAZLE,  TWE(E,  see  Twizzle,  Two. 
TWEE,  sb.     Lin.'     [twi.]     A  state  of  trepidation. 
I  was  put  into  such  a  twee. 

TWEEDLE,  V.  Sc.  Yks.  Glo.  Hmp.  LW.  Wil.  Dev. 
Also  in  form  twiddle  Sc.  Hmp.'  LW.'  [twrdl ;  twi'dl.] 
To  sing ;  to  pipe ;  to  whistle  ;  to  play  the  bagpipes ;  to 
fiddle  carelessly  or  awkwardly. 

Fif.  Tennant  Anster  (1812)  84,  ed.  1871.  w.Yks.  Tweedlin' 
t'owd  tune,  Hallam  JVadsley  Jack  (1866)  xviii.  Glo.  Horae 
Stibsecivae  (1777)  443.  Hmp.  The  robins  are  twiddling,  Wise 
New  Forest  (1883I  287  ;  Hmp.'  I.W.'  I  heerd  the  robins  twiddlen 
in  copse.  Wil.  When  the  spring  comes  and  the  long  warm  days, 
he  do  tweedle  terr'ble,  Tennant  Vill.  Notes  (1900)  48.  Dev. 
Horae  Subsecivae  (1777)  443. 

Hence  (i)  to  tweedle-dee  and  Iweedle-dttm,  phr.  to  play  at 
random  ;  to  strum  ;  (2)  Tweedle-dee,  sb.  (a)  an  indifferent 
musician  ;  a  sorry  fiddler  ;  (b)  a  musical  sound  carelessly 
made  ;  {^)Tweedle-diim — tiveed/e-dee,phr.  awkward  fiddling. 
(i)  Or.L  They  tweedledeed  and  tweedledum'd  away  according 
to  fancy,  Vedder  Orcadian  Sketc/ies  (1832)  108.  (2,  a)  Sc.  (Jam. 
Snppl. )  Ayr.  Wi'  ghastly  e'e  poor  Tweedle-dee  Upon  his  hunkers 
bended.  Burns  Jolly  Beggars  (1785)  1.  211-2.  (6)  Lth.  Gin  .  .  . 
an  outlandish  opera-singer  Gie's  tweedl'dee  A  rousing  sum  they're 
sure  to  bring  her,  Bruce  Poems  (1813)  II.  183.  (3)  Nhp.' 
TWEEDLE,  see  Twiddle,  v. 

TWEEK,  sb.  War.3  [twIk.]  A  faint  chirp.  See 
Queak. 

'T  WEEL,  phr.  Sc.  A  contr.  form  of  '  wat  weel,'  wot 
well ;  gen.  used  as  an  int. :  truly,  indeed,  assuredly.  See 
Atweel. 

Sc.  Tweel  no  (Jam.).  Fif.  Tweel,  ye'll  dae  naething  o'  the 
kind.  The  bairn's  been  hashed  enough  already,  Pryde  Queer 
Flk.  (iSgi)  228.  Dmb.  'I  doubtna'  ye've  cam'  yont  for  Pate?' 
'  'Tweel  aye,'  Salmon  Gowodean  (1868)  2.  Lnk.  'Tweel,  I'm  unco 
ta'en  up  wi't,  they  mak  a'  sae  plain.  Miller  Willie  Winkie  (ed. 
1902)  5.  Dmf.  He  gathered  wi'  mony,  I  trow,  an'  I  'tweel,  Frae 
gentry  an"  farmers,  an'  cottar  folk,  Thom  Jock  o'  Knoive  (1878)  i. 
TWEELIE,  TWEELZIE,  see  Tuilyie. 
'TWEEN,  prep.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  War.  Hrt.  Nrf.  Ken. 
Sur.  Sus.  Dev.  Cor.  and  Amer.  Also  written  twean 
Ken.'  [twin.]  1.  An  aphetic  form  of '  between.'  See 
Atween. 

Sc.  (CW.^)  Dmb.  To  'riest  a'  lair  'tween  Lun'on  and  himsel, 
Salmon  Gowodean  (1868)  13.  w.Yks.  (J.W."),  s.Lan.',  Hrt.  (H.G.) 
Nrf.  I  watched  the  light  'tween  mast  and  shroud,  Spilling  Molly 
./l/i^^s  (1873)  loi,  ed.  1902.  Dev.  Salmon  Brt/ZfTrfs  (1899)  49.  Cor. 
Piullpotts  Prophets  (1897)  106.  [Amer.  'Tween  you  an'  me,  I 
reckon  it  is,  Westcott  David  Harum  (1900)  -xli.] 

Hence  (i)  Tween-stick,  sb.  a  stick  used  to  keep  horses' 
headsapart  when  working  two  abreast.  Sus.';  (2) -whiles, 
between  times.  War.^,  Ken.',  Sur.'  2.  Phr.  'tween  the 
late  and  early,  shortly  before  dawn. 

Ayr.  Beneath  the  moon's  unclouded  light  I  held  awa  to  Annie; 
The  time  flew  by,  wi'  tentless  heed.  Till  'tween  the  late  and 
early.  Burns  Rigs  0'  Barley,  St.  i. 
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TWEEND,  i;.    Chs.»    [twind.]    To  wind  or  twist  round. 

TWEENY,  sb.  War.  Dev.  Cor.  [twlni.]  A  maid  of 
all  work  ;  a  servant  who  assists  both  cook  and  housemaid ; 
gen.  in  coiitp.  Tweeny-maid.     See  'Tween. 

War.  N.  &  Q.  (1888)  7th  S.  vi.  367.  Dev.  Wanted  a  young. 
strong  girl  as  Tweeny-maid. — Apply  Proprietor,  Angel  Hotel, 
Tiverton,  Hewett /Vrti.  S/*.  ( 189a).  nw.Dev.'  e. Dev.  These  two 
liad  as  tweeny-maid  one  Amy  Stoneman,  Jane  Lordship  (1897)  8. 
Cor.  A',  tr  Q.  (1888)  7th  S.  vi.  458. 

TWEENY-LEGS,TWEER,seeTwiny-legfs,Tewer,si.2 

TWEESH,  prep.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  in  forms  tweesht, 
tweest  Sc. ;  twish  Sc.  Wxf.'  [twIJ.]  Betwi.xt,  between. 
See  Atweesh,  Betweesh. 

Sc.  Jam.)  Bnff.  Keen  a'  feuglit  'twish  despair  and  houp, 
Taylor  Poems  ,1787')  26.  Rnf.  'Twcesh  the  sound  o'  ilka  smack 
I'll  ca'  thee  ay  my  Davy,  Picken  Poems  (1813)  I.  176.  Ayr.  What 
do  ye  say  to  the  feck  of  a  year's  carting  tweesht  the  quarry  and 
the  town  foot!  Douglas  Gieeii  S/iiilleis  (igoi)  135.  Lth.  On  past 
joys  I'll  silent  ponder  Tweest  dear  thee  an'  me,  Mary,  Bruce 
Poems  {1813)11.  I  St.     Wxf.» 

TWEET,  v.,  sb.  and  M.    Yks.  I.Ma.  War.  Shr.    [twit.] 

1.  V.    To  make  a  low,  mournful  noise,  as  a  bird  ;   to 
warble  slowly  and  gently. 

w.Yks.2  War.  Birds  are  tweeting,  chirping,  and  piping  all  day 
long,  Mit/l.  Herald  (,Mar.  i,  1900). 

2.  sb.  A  chirping. 

I.Ma.  It  waslike  the  tweet  of  ayoungduck,  Brown  ff;/f/i(  1889^48. 

3.  in/.   In  phr.  t-weef, /u.vef,/weef,  a  call  to  chickens.    Shr.' 
(s.v.  Call-words  to  Poultry). 

TWEET,  see  Thwite. 

TWEETACK,  sb.  Sh.I.  [twitak.]  The  rock  pipit, 
Aiilhiis  olisainis.    S.  &  Ork.'    Cf.  teetick,  2. 

TWEETCH,  see  Twitch,  sb.^ 

TWEETLE.sA.  Obs.  Sc.  A  public  assembly;  see  below. 

Mry..  Nai.  'The  tweetles  an'  the  pleasant  rant.  Sac  common  as 
they  used  to  be.'  The  tweetle  was  a  public  assembly  much 
frequented  by  young  people,  who  each  paid  a  halfpenny  for  every 
dance  in  which  they  indulged,  R  ampini  Hisl.Mrv.  and  Nai.[iQg-j)  315. 

TWEEZE,  V.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  [twiz.]  To  pinch ;"  to 
twist. 

Edb.  In  wooing  an'  cooing,  Scotch  folk  wi'  eident  ottle.  Keep 
t\\'eczing  an'  teasing,  To  try  ilk  ithers  mettle,  M^Dowall  Poems 
(18391217.     w.Yks.2     s.Lan.i  Aw'll  tweeze  thy  nooase  for  thee. 

TWEEZEL-NUT,si.  w.Yks.'*  Also  in  form  tweezeled-. 
[twrzlnut.]     A  double  nut. 

TWEEZERS,  si!..  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  [twlz3(r)z.]  Pincers; 
hair-curlers.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  454,  ed. 
1876.    w.Yks.  (J.W.),  s.Lan.' 

TWEEZLE,  see  Twizzle. 

TWEGGING,  ppt.  adj.  Lan.  Of  a  woman  :  coquettish ; 
fond  of  swaggering  about  in  male  company. 

Afaiieh.  City  Neios  i^Feb.  21,  1903) ;  I  whisk'd  rewnd  to  a  little 
smart  tweggink  lass,  Paul  Bobbin  Sequel  (iSrg)  15. 

TWELFTH,  itutn.  adj.  and  sb.  Irel.  Yks.  Also  in  form 
twelft  w.Yks.*  1.  iiimi.  adj.  In  comb.  Twelft-e'em, 
Twelfth  Night.  w.Yks.»  2.  sb.  With  the  d,f.  art. : 
July  i2th,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyiie,  kept 
as  a  festival  by  the  Orangemen. 

UIs.  The  greatest  excitements  of  her  life— next  always  to  'the 
twelfth' — had  been  occasional  Methodist  or  Plymouth  Brethren 
meetings,  Hamilton  Bog  (18961  57. 

TWELFY-DAY,  sb.  w.Som.'  Twelfth  Night,  O.  S. ; 
Jan.  i8th,  N.S. 

This  day  is  kept  up  still  in  country  places,  where  even  now  the 
reformed  calendar  has  not  taken  root.  '  Dhai  d-auvees  g-aewt-n 
shuuf  tu  dh-aapl-trees  pun  twuul'fee-dai '  [They  always  go  out 
and  shoot  at  the  apple-trees  on  old  twelflh-night].  This  was  an 
Epiphany  custom,  and  I  find  it  was,  and  is,  oftener  kept  up  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  old  style  than  the  new. 

TWELL,  V.  and  sb.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Also  written  twel 
e.Lan.'     [twel.]      1.  v.  A  dial,  form  of '  twirl.' 

Lan.  Thou  should  see  that  wench  of  ours  delve.  No  polterin' 
with  her  toe ;  .  .  gies  a  stamp  on  th'  shoe  .  .  .  an'  twells  th'  clod 
o'er  like  bakin'  wut-cakes,  Brierley  Cast  upon  IVorld  {1886)  280. 
e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Chs.'  Twell  it  rcawnd.  nw.Der.' 
2.  sb.  A  twirl;  a  turn.  Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Hence  (i)  Twell- 
pool,  sb.  a  whirlpool.    s.Lan.' ;  (2)  Twelly-gig,  sb.  a  child's 

vol..  VI. 


toy.  consisting  of  four  cross-arms  with  paper  sails  attached 
which  spin  round  on  a  pivot  at  the  end  of  a  stick,    ib. 

TWELLIE,  sec  Tuilyie. 

TWELTER,  sb.  Glo.'  [tweita(r).]  Anything  very 
big  ;  a  '  whopper.'     Sec  Quilter,  sb.' 

TWELVE,  mini.  adj.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  twaal  Sh.I. ;  twal  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  twall 
Sc. ;  twel  Yks.  Sus. ;  twove  Sus. ;  twull  Sc.  (twelv  ; 
twel,  Sc.  twal.]  1.  num.  adj.  In  comb,  (i)  Twelve- 
apostles,  (a)  a  kind  of  dark  blue  campanula  ;  (A)  a  bobbin- 
wheel ;  (2) -at-e'en,  midnight;  (3)  -cup,  .'a  cup  taken  at 
noon  ;  (4)  -days,  a  Christmas  game  ;  see  below ;  (5)  -foots, 
obs.,  a  kind  of  ironstone  ;  (6)  -hours,  (n)  noon  ;  also  used 
allrib.  \  (b)  lunch,  or  any  refreshment  taken  at  noon;  (c) 
see  (2) ;  (7)  -hundred,  of  linen  :  very  fine  ;  (8)  man,  obs., 
one  of  the  twelve  men  who  formed  a  kind  of  parish 
council  at  St.  Austell's;  (g)  -nionthing,  a  yearling  calf ; 
(10)  o'clock,  the  mid-day  meal;  (11 1  -o'clock(s,  the 
common  Star  of  Bethlehem,  Ornilhogahim  iimbillnimn  ; 
(12)  -o'night,  see  (2);  (13)  -oxen  plough,  obs.,  a  heavy 
wooden  plough  drawn  by  twelve  o.xen  ;  (14)  -pence,  one 
shilling;  (15)  -pennies,  ofc..  one  shilling  Scots;  a  penny 
sterling;  (16) -penny,  costing  one  shilling;  (17) -penny- 
worth, obs.,  the  value  of  a  penny  sterling;  (18)  -piece, 
obs.,  a  twelve-sided  field  ;  (19)  -pint  Hawkie,  a  cow  which 
gives  twelve  pints  at  a  milking;  (20)  -some,  consisting  of 
twelve. 

(i,  (?)  Sus.  'What's  the  name  of  that  flower  in  your  garden, 
that  dark  blue  one?'  'Twove  Apostles,  mum'  (S.P.H.).  (6) 
Yks.  Many  men  still  thought  that  women  should  stop  by  the 
'  twelve  apostles '  (the  bobbin  wheel),  Coop.  News  (Sept.  15, 1900) 
1052.  (2)  Rnf.  To  wail  the  hour  o'  twall  at  e'en,  Picken  Poems 
(1813)  I.  79.  Ayr.  To  be  out  at  twal  at  e'en,  Would  be  an  unro 
shame,  Ballads  and  Sags.  (1846-7)  I.  95.  (3)  Sh.I.  I'm  fear'd  ta 
ax  me  neebir  wife  in  ta  tak  a  twal-cup  a  tae  wi'  me,  Sli.  Nnvs 
(Jan.  15,  1898).  {4")  Lon.  'My  lady's  lap-dog.  Two  plump  par- 
tridges and  my  lady's  lap-dog  ;  Three  grey  elephants,  two  plump 
partridges,  &c. ;  Four  Persian  cherry  trees,  &c. ;  Five  Limerick 
oysters,  &c. ;  Six  bottles  of  frontignac,  &c. ;  Seven  swans  a- 
Ewimming,  &c.  ;  Eight  (lip-flap,  floating  fly  boats,  &c.  ;  Nine  mer- 
chants going  to  Bagdad,  &c.  ;  Ten  Italian  dancing-masters  going 
to  teach  ten  Arabian  m.agpies  how  to  dance,  &c. ;  Eleven  guests 
going  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Baldroulbadour 
with  the  Prince  of  Tcrra-del-Fuego,  &c. ;  Twelve  triumpliant 
trumpeters  triumphantly  trumpeting  the  tragical  tradition  of 
Tclcmachus.'  The  'Twelve  Days'  was  a  Christmas  game.  Itw.-is  a 
customary  thing  ...  to  pl.iy  '  The  Twelve  Days  ' . . .  every  TwcKlh 
Day. ..The  company  were  all  seated  round  the  room.  The  leader  of 
the  game  commenced  by  saying  the  first  line.  The  fines  for  the 'first 
day'  of  Christmas  was  [sic]  said  by  each  of  the  company  in  turn  ; 
then  the  first  'd.ay' was  repeated,  with  the  addition  of  the 'second' 
by  the  leader,  and  then  this  was  said  all  round  the  circle  in  turn. 
This  was  continued  until  the  lines  for  the  '  twelve  days '  were  -aid 
by  every  player.  For  every  mistake  a  forfeit  .  .  .  had  to  be  given 
up.  These  forfeits  were  afterwards  '  cried,'  Gomme  Games  { 1898) 
II.  315-21.  (5)  Sus.  Small  balls,  provincially  twelve  foots, 
because  so  many  leet  distant  from  the  first  to  the  last  bed,  Agric. 
Sim.  (1793-1813)  13.  (6,  a)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Per.  She  furnished 
drink  to  him  until  twelve  hours,  Maidment  Spoil,  ^/wcf//.  (1844-5) 
II.  279.  Ayr.  Gooin'  aboot  amang  the  thrugh-stancs  at  twull 
oors  ill  a  very  dotrified  and  melancholious  condition.  Service 
Nolaiiduiiis  {i8go)  11.  e.Lth.  Sittin  doun  on  the  bieldy  side  o" 
the  stocks,  haein  oor  baps  an'  yill  at  the  twal-hoors,  Hunter 
J.  Iiitmei  (i8g5)  11.  Dmf.  Paton  Casllebiaes  (1898)  19.  (4)  Sc. 
(Jam.)  ;  She  sat  down  and  took  her  twal-hours  at  a  quiet  bit  of 
the  road,  Whitehead  DafI  Davie  (1876)  205,  ed.  1894.  Sh.I.  No 
ower  wi'  dy  tWiialhoors  yit?  Sh.  News  (Oct.  14,  1899).  Lth.  I 
keppit  him  at  my  twal'  hours  gaun  south,  Strathesk  jl/orc  ZJi/,* 
(1885)  136.  Edb.  Was  it  to  be  expected  . .  .  that  such  friends 
could  .  .  .  separate  without  their  '  twal  hours,'  Ballantine 
Dcaii/intig/i  (1869)  30.  (c)  Frf.  Douf  the  twall-hours  bell  crys 
clink,  Then  aff  a'  wallop  in  a  wink,  Morison  Poems  (1790)  7. 
(7)  Abd.  I'll  hae  nae  tearing  o'  good  twal-hundred  sheets  in  this 
house  I  Cobban  Angel  (1898)  55.  (8)  Cor.  Every  principnll 
inhabitant  .  .  .  under  the  denomination  of  a  twelve-man  shall  be 
an  acting  manager  and  trustee,  Hammond  Cor.  Parish  (1897)  80. 
(9)  Stf.  She  was  ii  months  old,  viz.  3  weeks  and  some  odd  days 
before  she  was  a  twelve-monthing.  Plot  Hist.  Stf.  261.     Sng. 
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Young  Annals  Agric.  (1784-1815)  XXII.  232;  Sus.i  (10)  Lei. • 
(11)  Oxf.  (B.  &  H.),  w.Som.i  (12)  Lnk.  When  the  cock,  at  twal' 
o'  nicht,  Erects  its  scarlet  kame,  .  .  there's  some  lane  soul  Gaun 
to  its  lang,  lang  hame,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  15.  (13) 
ne.Sc.  Gregor  Flk-Lore  (1881)  179.  Abd.  Alexander  Notes  and 
Sketches  (1877)  vi.  (14)  Dmb.  Poortith's  lash  will  nae  mair  feel 
When  tvvallpence  buys  a  peck  o'  meal,  Taylor  Poems  (1827)  87. 
Lnk.  Ae  room  was  jist  twal'pence  a  week,  Nicholson  Kiliviiddie 
(1895)  156.  (15)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Lend  us  twal  pennies  to  buy 
sneeshing,  Scott  Redg.  {1824)  Lett.  xiii.  Ayr.  I'll  gie  ye  twal- 
pennies  gin  ye  like  to  tak  it,  Galt5jV^.  Wylie  (1822)  x.  (16) 
Per.  In  a  twalpenny  leather  purse,  Haliburton  Furth  in  Field 
(1894)  54.  (17)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  Whyles  twalpennie-worth  o' 
nappy  Can  mak  the  bodies  unco  happy,  Burns  Tiva  Dogs  (1786) 
1.  1 15-6.  (18)  e.Yks.  The  Manner  Howse  hath  belonginge  to  it 
.  .  .  the  twel-piece,  Best  Ritr.  Econ.  (1641)  41.  (19)  Ayr.  An 
dawtet,  twal-pint  Hawkie's  gane  As  yell's  the  Bill,  Burns  Address 
to  Deil  (1785)  St.  10.  (20)  Ayr.  My  mother  had  a  twullsome 
family.  Service  Dr.  Duguid  (ed.  18871  198.  Dmf.  The  glee  o' 
tensome  or  twalsome  faimilies,  Paton  Castlebraes  (1898)  284. 
2.  sb.   Obs.  With  the  dif.  art. :  inidnight. 

Ayr.  Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal,  Burns  Death  and 
Dr.  Hornbook  (1785  1  St.  31.  Edb.  It  was  pit  mirk,  and  about  the 
twall.  Moir  Maiisic  Wauch  (1828)  xv. 

TWENK,  see  Twank,  sb. 

TWENKLE,  V.     Cor.     [twe'rjkl.]     To  shiver. 

How  he  ded  groan  an'  twenk'l,  T.  Towscr  (1873)  8. 

TWENTIETH-E'EM,  sb.  w.Yks.^  Also  in  form 
twentit-.    The  twentieth  evening  after  Christmas  ;   see 

below. 

Once  a  notable  day  .  .  .  and  regarded  as  the  real  termination  of 
the  Christmas  festivities.  It  is  still  spoken  of.  Forty  years  ago 
it  was  much  observed.  It  corresponds  with  the  13th  of  January, 
which  is  now,  as  in  the  ancient  English  calendars,  observed  in  the 
churches  of  the  Roman  Obedience  as  the  Octave  of  the  Epiphany. 

TWENTY,  num.  adj.  Sc.  IreL  Oxf.  Nrf.  Som.  Cor. 
Guern.     Also  in  form  twinty  Sh.I.  Ir.     [twe'nti.] 

1.  In  comb,  (i)  Twenty-eight,  a  weight  of  twenty-eight 
pounds ;  (2)  -fives,  a  card  game ;  (3)  -leben  weeks,  an 
impossible  time  ;  never  ;  (4)  -minutes  rattle,  pork  boiled 
very  fast ;  (5)  -one,  in  phr.  to  be  all  twenty-om,  to  be  quite 
ready ;  to  be  all  fit ;  (6)  -penny,  a  two-franc  piece. 

(i)  w.Som.'  Ax  Mr.  Wood  to  lend  me  a  twenty-eight.  A 
twenty-eight  vailed  down  tap  my  voot.  (2)  Ker.  You  niver  saw 
six  that  were  able  to  play  twintyfoives  wid  'em — every  one  was 
chatin',  an'  they  all  so  good  at  it  not  wan  could  bate  the  other, 
Bartram  JVhiteheadid  Boy  (1898)  11 ;  I  saw  the  six  bhoys  down 
at  Rooney's  playin'  the  twinty-foives,  ib.  25  ;  They  would  set 
down  to  play  three-handed  twenty-fives,  while  I  looked  on  and 
kept  a  tally  of  the  game,  iVv.  26.  (3)  Oxf.l  (4)  w.Cor.  I  don't  like 
stew  cooked  slowly,  I  like  a  twenty-minutes  rattle  (M.A.C.).  (5) 
Nrf.  I  had  put  on  my  duck  trousers  .  .  .  t'morning,  and  arter  I  got 
the  hat,  I  was  all  twenty-one,  Emerson  Son  of  Fens  (1892)  130. 
(6)  Guern.  I  thought  it  was  a  twenty-penny  (G.  H.G.). 

2.  Used  indef. :  numerous,  plentiful. 

Sh.I.  Mam  bids  me  gie  dee  an'  your  folk  her  twinty  blissins, 
Sh.  News  (Sept.  4,  1897) ;  Gie  dem  wir  twinty  tanks,  ib.  (May  13, 
l899\ 

TWER,  sb.    Glo.>     [tw3(r).]    Small  beer. 

TWERDLE,  see  Twirl. 

TWER-EYED, n<//'.  Glo.'  Squinting.  (s.v.Twarn-eyed.) 

TWERTEN,  V.     Hrf  =    [twatan.]     To  stir  up. 

Get  a  bit  of  twig  and  twerten  him  up. 

TWERTY,  see  Twirty. 

TWESELTY,  adj.     Hrf.'     [twi'zlti.]     Poor-looking. 

TWET,f.  War.  Sus.  Also  written  tweat  Sus.  [twet.] 
To  sweat. 

War.=  Im  like  Tommy  Daddle-'em,  I  twet,  Flk.  phr.  Sus.  I  say 
Puck,  I  tweat  ;  do  you  tweat?  Lower  5.  Doivns  (1854)  162. 

TWET,  s6.  Sh.I.  [twet]  A  fatiguing  turn  of  work. 
S.  &  Ork.' 

TWET,  TWEYNE,  see  Thwite,  Twine,  sb},  v.^ 

TWEYT,  see  Thwite. 

TWI,  TWIBILfL,  see  Twy,  adv.,  Twybill. 

TWIBLE,  j^.  Dur.Cum.Yks.  Also  in  forms  twahble, 
twarble  Yks. ;  twarvle  n.Yks."  [twai'bl  ;  Yks.  twabl.] 
I'o  walk  with  an  unsteady,  tottering  gait ;  to  twist,  twirl ; 
to  sway.     Cf  dwable,  3,  dwaffil. 

Dnr.'     n.Yks.  These  laths  twarble  about  (I.W.)  ;  n.Yks.^ 


Hence  (i)  Twarvled,  ppl.  adj.  twisted  out  of  an  orifice, 
as  by  the  turning  of  a  corkscrew  ;  (2)  Twarvlement,  sb. 
circumlocution  in  narration ;  (3)  Twarvling,  ppl.  adj. 
twisting  in  zig-zags,  as  a  wall  about  to  fall ;  (4)  Twibles, 
sb.  (a)  unsteady  walking ;  (b)  a  person  who  twists  or 
crosses  his  legs  in  walking  ;  (5)  Twibly,  adj.  twisting, 
swaying. 

(i)  n.Yks.2  (2)  It  was  ower  lang,  and  had  owermickle 
twarvlement  in't,  16.  (3)  li.  (4  a,  A)  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  (5)  n.Yks. 
Theease  is  varry  twahbly  lats  (I.W.). 

TWICE,  adii.  Glo.  Oxf  In  phr.  (i)  twice  at  once,  twice 
over  without  any  pause  ;  (2)  —  in  a  place,  see  below. 

(i)  Oxf.l  'E  doos  it  twice  at  once  and  then  agen  th'reckly,  MS. 
add.  (2)  Glo.  The  heavy  drags  ...  go  over  the  land  '  twice  in  a 
place,'  in  the  same  directions  in  which  it  was  ploughed.  . .  The 
drag-harrows  follow  after  the  heavy  drags,  and  go  over  the  land 
obliquely  '  twice  in  a  place  '  also,  Morton  Glo.  Farm  ( 1832)  10. 

TWICER,  sZ).  Lin.  War.  [twai-s3(r).]  Anything  more 
than  enough  for  one  occasion  ;  a  thing  worth  two  of  some- 
thing else. 

Lin.i,  n.Lin.^  War.^  *I  have  given  him  a  twicer'  [I  have 
thrashed  him  sufficiently  for  two  offences],  said  of  schoolboy 
fights.      '  That's  a  twicer,'  said  of  an  unusually  large  apple. 

TWICET,  adv.  Sc.  Irel.  Lan.  I.Ma.  Lin.  Shr.  Oxf.  Brks. 
Dor.  and  Amer.  Also  written  twiced  Lin.  ;  twict  N.I.' 
Amer. ;  twist  Shr.'  ;  twiste  Ir. ;  twyst  Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.) 
s.Lan.' ;  twyste  Ir.     [twaist.]     A  dial,  form  of '  twice.' 

Sc.  (Jam.  Stippt.)  Lnk.  My  summer  'straw'  has  been  turn't 
twice't,  Murdoch  Readings  1,1895)  II.  sg.  Ir.  He  tvvyste  her 
own  size,  Barlow  Ghost-bereft  (1901)  99 ;  I  struv  to  see  her 
twiste,  Carleton  Fardorongha  [1836)  73.  N.I.*.  s.Lan.^  (s.v. 
Twy).  L Ma.  Jack  .  .  .  bore  it  wanst  (once)  and  bore  it  twicet; 
and  then  he  danced  with  ragin  fury.  Brown  Manx  JVilch  (1889) 
80.  Lin.  I'd  owed  him  twiced  as  much,  Fenn  Cure  of  Souls 
(1889)  26.  Shr.i  Introd.  81.  s.Oxf.  On'y  catches  it  twicet  as 
bad  after,  Rosemary  Chilterns  (1895)  18.  Brks.  Down  the  lane 
she  goes  twicet  every  Sunday,  Havden  Thatched  Cottage  {1^02) 
76.  Dor.  I  did  see  oncet  or  twicet  as  they  did  say  :  '  So-and-so, 
stated  to  be  missin',  is  now  found  to  be  dead,'  Francis  Pastorals 
(1901)  53.  [Amer.  The  sun  is  twict  as  near  to  'em.  Cent.  Mag. 
(Dec.  1881)  201.] 

TWICEY,  adv.  Pem.  [twai'si.]  Twice  over ;  used 
only  of  names  ;  see  below. 

s.Pem.  Thomas  Thomas  would  be  called  Thomas  twicey .  '  I  hard 
as  Thomas  twicey  is  gwayin  to  get  marrit'  (W.M.M.). 

TWICHILD,  TWICHIN,  see  Twychild,  Twitching. 

TWICK,5Z>.'  Hmp.  Dev.  [twik.]  In «;»/.  (i)Twick. 
band.  Hmp.  (B.  &  H.),  Hmp.' ;  (2)  -bine,  the  mountain- 
ash,  Pynis  Attcttparia.  n.Dev.  (B.  &  H.)  See  Quick- 
beam,  s.v.  Quick,  adj.^  3  (i,  a). 

TWICK,  V.  and  sb.''    w.Cy.  Som.  Dev.     [twik.] 

1.  i;.   To  twist  or  jerk  suddenly  ;  to  tweak.    Cf.  twitch,  i*.* 
Som.  Jennings  Ois. /)i>z/.  w.Eng.  (18251.     w.Som.'  Bide  vast, 

what's  keep  twickin' zo  vor  ?     Dev.i ;  Dev.^  He  twick'd  it  right 
out  of  my  hand.     nw.Dev.^ 

2.  sb.   A  sudden  twist  or  jerk. 

w.Cy.  (Hall.)  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825). 
Dev.  'Er  laid  holt  to  th'  "andle,  as  'er  'magined,  an'  gi'ed  'un  a 
proper  good  twick  to  pull  'un  out,  Stooke  Not  E.xactly,  v ;  Dev.'', 
nw.Dev.i 

[1.  Tvvykkyn,  or  sum-what  drawyn,  tractulo  (Prompt.).] 

TWICKERED  OUT,  p/ir.  I.W.  Tired,  exhausted, 
done  up. 

A  must  be  purely  twickered  out  wiv  het  and  doust  and  drouth 
and  all,  Gray  Ribstone  Pippins  (1898)  39;  I.W.''  My  wold  dooman 
sim  prid  near  twickered  out. 

TWICROOKS,  see  Twycrooks. 

TWIDDICK,56.  Dor.  [twidik.]  A  little  twig.  Barnes 
Gl.  (1863). 

TWIDDLE,  V.  and  sb.^     In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.   Irel. 
Eng.  and  Aus.     Also  in  forms  tweadle  n.Yks. ;  tweedle 
Sc.  (Jam.  Supfil.)  w.Yks.«  War.*  Dev.'     [twi'dl;  twi'dl.] 
1.  V.   To  twist ;  to  twirl ;  to  turn  about  with  the  tongue. 

Gall.  She  had  scolded  me  that  morning  for  making  holes  in  my 
socks  by  twiddling  my  right  great  toe,  Crockett  Banner  of  Blue 
(19021  XXXV.  Ir.  Andy  had  recourse  to  twiddling  about  his  toes. 
Lover  Handy  A>idy  {1842)  xxxvUi.  w.Yks.'^  I  can  tweedle  him 
round    my    thumb.       Not.',    Lei.',    War.^,    Brks.'      e.An.    He    is 
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imploring  now,  and  she  twiddles  her  liat  in  her  hands,  Harris 
East-ho  (1902)  43.  w.Som.'  Dev.  'Er'll  twiddle  'ec  round  Vr 
thumb  avore  a  week  be  out,  Loiigmaii's  Mag.  (Mar.  1899J  459; 
Dev.'  [Aus.  Will  jou  stop  iwiddlin'  those  cursed  feet  o'  jours, 
an'  listen  to  me  ?  Longman's  Mag.  (Oct.  1901)  511.] 

Hence  Tweedletoe,  sb.  a  person  who  crosses  the  feet 
in  walking.     War.*        2.  Of  a  tail:  to  wag. 

Dev.  To  see  a  hound  .  .  .  twiddle  his  tail,  Mcni.  Rev.  J.  Rusull 
(1883)  93  ;  Dev.i  The  dog  run  out  to  the  hatch,  tweedling  es  tail 
to  meet  en,  12. 

3.  O65.  To  Stroke  with  the  fingers.  C\o.,T)cy.  HoraeSiibse- 
civite  (1777)  443.  4.  To  be  busy  about  trifles  ;  to  work 
in  a  trilling,  careless,  or  slovenly  manner.  Cf.  quiddle, 
v},  widdle. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.),  Nhp.i  e.An.'  What  are  you  twiddling  about 
there?  Nrf.,  Sus.  Holloway.  Hmp.'  I.W.2  The  wold  dooman 
zets  in  the  corner  o'  the  winder,  tvviddlen  about  wi'  her  knittcn  all 
day  long. 

Hence  (i)  Tweadly,  nr^'.  finicking  overwork,  iS;c. ;  (2) 
Twiddling,  p/>/.  adj.  trifling,  paltry. 

(i)  n.Yks.  He's  varry  tweadly  about  his  wark  (I.W.).  (2) 
s.Hoip.  She's  but  a  twiddling  little  thing,  Verney  L.  Lisle  (18701 
xiii.  Cor.  I  used  to  make  up  such  poor  twiddling  pretences,  '  Q.' 
S/iip  of  Stars  (1899)  147. 

5.  To  see-saw ;  to  oscillate.    Der.*    See  Queagle. 

6.  To  loiter,  saunter. 

s.Hmp.  If  I  could  but  twiddle  down  to  the  Woodhouse  .  .  . 
'twould  fresh  me  up  a  bit,  Verney  L.  Lisle  (1870)  .xxix.  Cor. 
Tha  wouldn'  be  twiddlin  here  pon  the  baich,  T.  Towser 
(1873'  lOI. 

7.  With  out:  to  cozen  out. 

Sc.  He  tried  to  twiddle  me  out  of  my  money  (Jam.). 

8.  sb.   A  slight  twisting  or  turning. 

Lei.^  Hang  'cm  [fieldfares]  afoor  the  foire  wi'  a  bit  o'  wo'sted, 
an'  joost  gin  it  a  bit  o'  a  twiddle  to  begin  wi',  an'  it'll  kip  on 
twiddlin'  till  they're  roosted  foine.     War.^ 

9.  Anything  which  one  twists  or  turns  in  the  fingers,  as 
a  toothpick  or  penknife.  Lei.',  War.^  10.  Awkward 
handling.  Dev.  Bowring  Lang.  (1866)  I.  27.  11.  pi.  The 
veining  in  wood. 

Cor.  '  Rale  meoginny,  I  suppose  V  .  .  •  No  :  painted,  wi'  the 
twiddles  put  in  so  artfully  you'd  think  'twas  rale,"  '  Q.'  Three  Ships 
.(1890)  iv. 

12.  Comb,  (il  Twiddle-cum-twaddle,  idle,  unmeaning 
talk  ;  (2)  -of-the-sea,  a  succession  of  small  waves  caused 
by  a  light  breeze;  (3)  -twaddle,  idle,  trifling. 

(i)  Nhp.i  fa)  Sh.I.  (J.S.) ;  I  tink  I  see  da  colour  o'  da  sky,  an' 
da  cross  tweedle  o'  da  sea  whin  da  wind  did  shift,  Sh.  Nrws  (Apr. 
23,  i8g8;.  13)  Lnk.  No  insipid  tea-drinkings  with  idle  young 
ladies  of  relaxed  sentiment,  nor  twiddle-twaddle  talk  with 
amiable  old  ones,  Murdoch  Readings  (1895)  II.  50. 

TWIDDLE,  sb.'  e.An.  [twidl.]  A  pimple.  e.An." 
Suf.  Grose  (1790) ;  Suf.*     Cf.  quiddle,  si.',  widdle. 

TWIDDLE,  see  Tweedle. 

TWIDGE,  V.  Nrf.  With  <#:  to  take  one's  way  with- 
out loitering,  though  not  necessarily  at  a  very  rapid  pace. 

l^M.C.H.B.  1;  He  twidges  off  to  work  on  the  larm,  Cozens- 
Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  85. 

TWIET,  see  Thwite. 

TWIFER,  sb.  Obs.  Nrf.  A  parting  in  two  of  the 
fibres  of  a  root.     Trans.  Phil.  Sac.  {1855)  38. 

TWIG,  sb."-  and  v.'  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Nhp.  Hnt. 
e.An.  Som.  Dev.    [twig.]      1.  sb.  A  stout  walking-stick. 

Nhb.  Aw  danced  a  jig  an'  swung  my  twig  that  day  aw  went  to 

Blaydon,   Allan    Tyneside  Sngs.   (1891)    452.      Lan.    Owd  'Siali 

would  still   '  feight "...  but  could  not  see  that  his  '  twig  '  would 

stand  any  chance  against  a  bayonet,  Brierley  Sketches  (1842)  87. 

2.  A  divining-rod  for  finding  water. 

Som.  At  one  spot  the  twig  was  so  violently  affected  that  it  flew 
out  of  his  hands,  Flk-Lore  Jrn.  (1883^  I.  28. 

Z.  pi.  The  common  osier,  S«/i.v  w'>Hi«n//s.    Chs.'^ 

4.  Phr.  (i)  a  liviff  of  a  person,  a  small  person ;  (2)  to  work 
the  twifi,  to  use  a  divining-rod. 

(11  n.Dev.  There  was  one  little  twig  o'  a  woman.  Belle  Hart 
washer  name,  Zack.  Dunstable  Weir  (1901^  5.  [2,  Som.  I  sent 
for  a  labouring  man  in  the  village  who  could  'work  the  twig,' 
Flk-Lore  Jm.  (1883)  I.  28. 


5.  V.  To  give  a  slight  but  smart  beating  as  with  a  twig  ; 
to  flog;  to  administer  a  slight  but  not  unduly  severe  re- 
proof. 

w.Yks.  A  good  stiff  burch  at  ah  Ihowt  ad  be  good  stuff  for  gien 
sum  a  ar  rakes  a  good  saand  twiggin  wc,  Tom  Treddlehoyle 
Trip  la  Lunnan  (1851)  31  ;  w.Yks.',  Nhp.',  Hnt.  ( T.P.F.),  e.An.' 

6.  To  do  anything  strenuously  ;  to  work  with  might  and 
main.     w.Yks.' 

[5.  Twig,  verbirare,  Lkvins  Manip.  (1570).] 
TWIG,  sb.'^    Sc.     [twig.]     A  glance. 

Kcd.  The  Piper  gied  a  stowen  look,  And  mony  a  twig  at  her  he 
took,  Jamie  Muse  (18.(4)  'o3- 
TWIG,  v.'^  and  sb.^    Sc.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.    [twig.] 

1.  V.  Topull  witha  jerk;  esp.  to  pull  the  hair;  to  twitch, 
tug  ;  to  lay  hold  of. 

Sb  1.  The  bladder  danced  along  without  much  twigging  from  the 
line,  Burgess  Sketches  (2nd  cd.)  60.  n.Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  Frf. 
Let  rantin  billys  twig  the  string,  Morison  Poems  (1790)  78. 
Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  333,  ed.  1876.  Lake!.',  Cum.'* 
Wni.  Punishment  inflicted  on  some  boy  who  commits  an  offence 
against  good  manners.  When  the  offence  is  committed  if  he  does 
not  condone  it  by  calling  out  '  pass  Jack'  before  some  one  else 
calls  out  '  twig  him  '  the  others  seize  him  by  the  short  hairs  at  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  pull  them  till  he  calls  out  '  pikaby  '  {peccavi 
no  doubt  is  meant  .     'Twig  him,  twig  him  '  (B.K.). 

Hence  (i)  Twigging, />/>/.  adj.  oi host :  hard,  laying  hold 
of  land  and  water  ;  (2)  Twigum,  s6.  a  boys' game  :  pulling 
one  another's  hair. 

(i)  Cum.'  It's  a  twiggan  neet  o'  frost;  Cum.*  (3)  w.Yks. 
Htfx.  CoHnW- (July  3,  1897^. 

2.  To  wound  the  skin  of  a  sheep  in  shearing.   Slk.  (Jam.) 

3.  With  round:  to  turn  round. 

Per.  The  modest  lass,  bein'  rather  shy.  Twigged  round  her 
head  and  looked  awry.  And  gae  her  dandy  nae  reply,  Spence 
Poems  (1898)  24. 

4.  sb.  A  quick  pull ;  a  twitch  ;  a  tug. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Gi'ein  da  feUle  a  twig  til  shu  nearly  lifted  da 
maeshie  frae  da  grund,  Sh.  News  i^Sept.  3,  1898). 

TWIG,  v.^  e.An.'*  [twig.]  To  sway  sideways  as 
timber  on  a  'gill.' 

TWIG,  v.*  Hmp.  [twig.]  To  drink  deeply  or 
continuously  ;  to  '  swig.' 

He  kept  twigging  away  at  the  bottle  (W.H.E.). 

TWIG,  i/.s    Sc.    [twig.]    To  contain,  hold  in. 

Per.  I  canna  comprehend,  O  Linn,  how  ever  Your  narry  chops 
can  twig  this  mighty  river,  Fergusson  Vill.  Poet  (1897)  140. 

TWIG,  v.^  Obs.  Slk.  (Jam.)  To  put  cross-ropes  on 
the  thatch  of  a  house.  Hence  Twig-rape,  sb.  a  cross-rope 
put  on  the  thatch  of  a  house. 

TWIGGEN,  adj.    Chs.  Not.  War.  Shr.=    [twi'gan.] 
1.  Made  of  twigs  or  wicker-work.    Chs.',  n.Not.  (J.P.K.), 
War.^        2.  Conip.  Twiggen-wallet,  a  hamper.     Shr.* 

TWIGGEN,:;.  Wor.  Also  in  form  tweagen.  [twi'gsn; 
twrgan.]     To  wriggle  about.     (H.K.)     Cf.  twig,  t'.^ 

TWIGGEN-DICk,  si.  Chs.'  A  coarse  kind  of  cheese, 
with  very  little  fat  in  it. 

Servants  when  not  satisfied  with  the  furnishing  ol  the  table 
used  very  frequently  to  repeat  the  following  rhyme  ...  at 
Middlewich  :■ — '  Browan  bread,  maliley  pies,  Twiggen  Uick  full  o' 
eyes  ;  Buttermilk  instead  o'  beer  ;  60  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  stay  here.* 
At  Wilmslow  the  rhyme  varies  thus  : — '  Barley  bread,  and  barley 
pies,  Twiggen  Dick  and  full  o'  eyes,  Sour  milk  and  smaw  beer, 
Maks  me  stop  no  lunger  here.' 

TWIGGER,  sb.  Not.  [twi-g3(r).]  A  man  who  cuts 
the  twigs  off  the  birch-tree  and  makes  them  into  bundles. 
See  Twigging. 

The  twiggers  let  the  bottles  lie  till  March,  Marshall  Review 
(i8i4~)  IV.  161  ;   Not.2 

TWIGGER  Y,s6.  Chs.  [twigari.]  An  osier-bed.  See 
Twig,  sb.^  3. 

A  friend  of  mine  hunting  with  harriers  . . .  asked  a  labouring 
boy  if  he  had  seen  the  hare.  The  boy  answered,  '  Oo  was 
making  for  Ih'  twigk'ery,'  N.  &  Q.  (1886)  7th  S.  i.  128  ;  Chs.'^ 

TWIGGING,  sb.  Not.  War.  Wor.  [twigin.]  The 
practice  or  right  of  cutting  twigs  of  birch  or  other  trees, 
or  osiers,  for  various  purposes. 

Not.  I  first  let  the  twigging  to  the  besom  makers,  Marshall 
Review  (.'814)  IV.    161.      War.,   Wor.   In  the  districts  in  which 
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asparagus  is  grown  there  is  a  sufficient  demand  for  these  twigs, 
which  are  sold  in  bundles  of  100,  to  make  twigging  a  remunerative 
process.  In  the  meadows  on  the  Avon  side,  on  the  farm  on 
which  I  live,  a  workman  is  now  employed  (January  1902)  in  this 
operation.  But  there  is  also  an  illegitimate  trade  carried  on.  A 
few  nights  ago  men  were  observed  to  be  trespassing  over  this 
farm,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  had  come  with  the  intention  of 
twigging.  Men  who  can  steal  twigs  in  this  way  find  a  ready 
market  for  them,  and  twigging  in  this  sense  is  regarded  as 
analogous  to  poaching  (E.S. ). 

TWIGGITOP,  s6.  Obsol.  Hrf.  The  top  of  a  tree,  &c. 
Bound  Provinc.  (1876). 

TWIGGLE,  V.  Wor.  Cor.  Also  written  tvvigle  Wor. 
[twi-gl.]     To  wriggle  about.     s.Wor.  (H.K.),  Cor.'^ 

TWIKE,  sb}  Nhb.i  [twaik.]  A  pointed  stake  used 
in  the  game  of  '  twikes.'  Hence  Twikes  or  Twikey,  sb.  a 
game;  see  below;  called  also  'Sticky-stack'  (q.v.,  s.v. 
Sticky,  adj}  2). 

The  game  is  played  by  throwing  a  twike,  which  sticks  into  the 
turf.  The  opponent  has  to  dislodge  his  adversary's  twike  and  at 
the  same  time  to  fix  his  own  into  the  soil.  In  another  form  of  the 
game  each  player  selects  his  home  or  base  at  ten  or  twelve  yards' 
distance  from  a  central  spot.  They  then  stand  in  the  centre,  and 
proceed  to  throw  their  pointed  twikes  until  one  fails  to  stick  into 
the  ground.  The  misser  must  then  run  to  a  fixed  spot,  whilst  his 
companions  commence  to  dig  up  the  turf  from  his  base,  and  to 
carry  it  to  their  own.  At  the  end  of  the  game  each  player  has 
presumably  a  hole  and  a  heap  of  this  acquired  turf  at  his  base, 
and  if  the  turf  when  laid  down  fails  to  completely  fill  the  hole 
a  fine  is  inflicted. 

TWIKE,  sb.'^  w.Dur.'  [twaik.]  A  slender  person ; 
used  contemptuously. 

TWIKE,  sb.^  Lin.  Also  written  twyke.  [twaik.] 
The  couch-grass,  Triticuin  rcpens.  Thompson  Hist.  Boston 
(1856)  728  ;  Lin.'     Cf.  quick,  adj.^  17,  Twitch,  sb.^ 

TWIKIN,  see  Twokin. 

TWIKLE,  V.  Obs.  Nhb.  To  walk  awkwardly,  as  if 
with  a  twist  in  the  legs.     (Hall.),  Nhb.' 

TWIL,  prep.  Obs.  e.An.'  Until ;  a  dial,  form  of 
'  while.' 

TWILL,  s*.  Nhb.  Dur.Cum.Wm.Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Also 
in  form  twull  Nhb.*     [twil.]        1.  A  dial,  form  of 'quill.' 

n.Cy.  (K.),  N.Cy.i,  Nhb.'  Dur.  Pull  a  twill  oot  ed  geaise  wing, 
Egglestone  Bclty  Poclkiiis'  Lett.  (1877)  11;  Dur.l,  Lakel.^  118. 
Cum.  Ah  gat  a  bit  o'  paper,  a  twill  pen,  Farrall  Betty  IVilson 
(1886)  34.  Wm.  I  wanted  sum  twills  ta  rite  wie,  Close  Tlie 
Satinst  (1833)  160.  n.Yks.i  ;  n.Yks.^  A  geease-twill  ;  n.Yks.^" 
e.Yks.  Marshall  Rtir.  Econ.  (1788);  e.Yks.i,  m.Yks.i  w.Yks. 
Thoresby  Lett.  (1703)  ;  (J.W.)  ;  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.' 

Hence  Twilly,  adj.  pen-feathered  ;  used  of  a  plucked 
fowl,  when  the  feathers  are  short  and  bristly.     n.Yks.^ 
2.  A  reed.     n.Cy.  (Hall.)        3.  The  spool  of  a  spinning- 
wheel  ;    the   spool   or   bobbin  on  which  to   wind   yarn. 
N.Cy.'^  Nhb.',  n.Yks.^  n.Lin.'     See  Quill,  sb.'^ 
4.  Thread  upon  a  reel.     Lin.' 

TWILLEYHOLE,  sb.  Wil.  An  opening  in  a  hurdle 
for  the  insertion  of  a  pole.     See  below. 

(G.E.D.)  ;  A  '  twilley '  hole  is  left  in  the  centre  of  each  hurdle 
for  the  insertion  of  the  . .  .  pole  on  which  the  shepherds  carry 
them,  Kennard  Diogenes'  Sandals  (1893)  vi. 

TWILLY,  V.    n.Cy.  Yks.  Der.    [twi'li.]    To  turn  the 

toes  in. 

n.Cy.  He  twillies  his  toes,  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.) 
Der.i2,  nw.Der.' 

Hence  Twilly-toed,  adj.  having  the  feet  turned  inwards. 
w.Yks.2 

TWILLY,  see  Twily,  adj 

TWILLY- WILLY,  sb.  Obs.  Nhp.  Woollen  dress 
material  ;  a  stuff  gown. 

Cast  away  thy  '  twilly  willy,'  Winter's  warm  protecting  gown, 
Clare  Village  Minst.  (1821)  II.  35:  Nhp.= 

TWILT,  sb.'  and  v.'  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Lin.  e.An.  Also  in  forms  twolt  Gall.  ;  twult  Nhb.' 
Cum.'*     [twilt.]      1.  si.   A  dial,  form  of 'quilt.' 

Sc.  (Jam.);  Beds  of  state,  twilts,  Scott  Bride  of  Lam.  (1819) 
xxvi.  Edb.  The  city  mouse  then  placed  his  guest  On  a  rich  twilt 
to  grace  his  feast,  Pennecuik  Wks.  (1715)  347,  ed.  1815.  Gall. 
Mactaggart  £«yrf.  (1824).     n.Cy.  Grose  (1790);  N.Cy.'     Nhb. 


The  bed,  wiv  its  twilt  snawy  white,  Chater  Tyneside  Aim. 
(1869)  10;  Nhb.',  Dur.>,  w.Dur.l,  Lakel.2  118,  Cum.i  Wm.  A 
scooar  a  bed  twilts,  Spec.  Dial.  (1885)  18.  n.Yks.'^^*,  ne.Yks.', 
e.Yks.',  m.Yks.',  w.Yks. '2^^,  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Lin.', 
n.Lin.',  e.An.',  Suf.' 
2.  V.  To  quilt. 
Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.  Her  twilted  pettikit  se  fine,  Wilson  Pitman's 
Pay  (1843)  44  ;  Nhb.',  Cum."  Wm.  Mary  is  gaain  ta  twilt  a 
yallow  linsey  twilt,  Wheeler  Dial.  (1790)  48.  n.Yks.'^*, 
e.Yks.i  w.Yks.  Banks  IVkJld.  Wds.  (1865)  ;  w.Yks.s,  n.Lin.' 
e.An.'  Boys  used  to  show  with  pride  balls  they  had  twilted,  that 
is,  quilted  with  twine. 

Hence  (i)  Twilter,  sb.  a  quilt-maker ;  (2)  Twilting- 
frame,  sb.  the  large  frame  on  which  quilts  are  stretched 
while  being  made. 

(i)  Nlib.',  n.Yks.2  (2)  Nhb.'  Cum.  She's  t'twillin-frame  in 
t'parlour  loft,  Dickinson  Lit.  Rem.  (1888)  175.     n.Ylcs.',  n.Lin.' 

TWILT,  v.^  and  sZ>.=  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Lin.  e.An. 
Also  in  form  twult  Cum.'*  [twilt.]  1.  v.  To  beat, 
thrash,  chastise.    See  Quilt,  v.'.  Welt. 

Cum.'",  n.Yks.' 2",  ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.  Twilt  his  jacket  for  him, 
a  pawky  young  raskil,  Nicholson  Flk.  Sp.  (1889)  30;  e.Yks.', 
m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  He  did  twilt  me  (jE.B.)  ;  w.Yks.=3=  Lan. 
He'd  twilted  sum  on  em  fur  cummin  neer  th'  heawse  afther  he'd 
towd  'em  they  wornt  wantid,  Ferguson  Moiidywaip,  17  ;  Lan.', 
e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Der.^,  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  I'll  twilt  thy  mucky  bastard 
bairn  aboon  a  bit  th'  fo'st  time  I  clam  hohd  on  it.  e.An.'  Nrf.  If 
yow  twilt  him  I'll  twilt  yow.  so  mind  yer  that,  CozensHardy 
Broad  Nif.  {iSgs)  85. 
2.  sb.    A  blow. 

m.Yks.'  w. Yks. 5  That's  him 'at  wur  twilting  ar  Jim! — let  me 
goa  an'  gi'e  him  a  twilt  ont'  lug  mother! 

TWILTER,  V.     Obs.    n.Cy.    To  spin  thread  unevenly. 

HOLLOWAY. 

TWILY,  adj.  Cum.  Wm.  Hrt.  Som.  Dev.  Also  written 
twiley,  twyly  Som. ;  and  in  form  twilly  Cum.*  Hrt. 
[twai'li.]  1.  Toilsome,  troublesome,  wearisome  ;  rest- 
less, fretful,  ailing  ;  of  a  horse  :  restive.    A  deriv.  of '  toil.' 

Cum.  (E.W.P.)  Wm.  Ferguson  Norl/imen  (1856)  201.  w.Cy. 
(Hall.)  Som.  The  child  is  twily,  Horae  Stibsecivac  (1777)  444; 
SwEETMAN  Wincanton  Gl.  (1885) ;  (W.F.R.)  Dev.  Moore  Hist. 
Dev.  (1829)  I.  355.  n.Dev.  The  tilty,  twily,  preckett  toad.  Rock 
Jim  an'  Nell  (1867)  St.  90. 

2.  Of  an  animal:  having  a  delicate  appetite.   Hrt.  (E.S. F.)- 

TWILY,  sb.     Obs.    Suf '    A  towel,    (s.v.  Towley.) 

TWIME,  sb.    Sc.    A  couplet.    Mackay. 

TWIN,  s6.'  and  v.^  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Nhp.  Wor.  Gio.  Dor. 
[twin.]  1.  sb.  In  coinp.  (i)  Twin-bairns,  twins  ;  (2) 
-fruit,  double  fruit. 

(i)  Fif.  Globe-cheekit  Fun,  . .  And  Comus,  his  renownit  brither 
(Twin-bairns  o'  Revelry,  their  mither),  Tennant  Papistry  (1827) 
18.     Gall.  (A.W.)     (2)  Nhp.= 

2.  A  double  fruit,  esp.  used  of  apples.  s.Wor.',  Glo. 
(A.B.),Glo.'   Cf.twinny-uns.      3.  With  the  ?/(/.  ar/.:  twins. 

Dor.  The   'twin,'  a  fine   healthy   pair   of  four-year-old   boys, 
Francis  Pastorals  (1901)  142. 
4.  pi.  The  kidney  vetch,  Attthyllis   viihierana.     w.Yks. 
Lees  Flora  (1888)  190.        5.  v.   To  give  birth  to  twins. 

Nhb.  For  as  she's  myed  a  start  wi'  twinnin'.  She'll  mebby  neist 
time  bring  me  three  !  Wilson  Pitman's  Pay  (1843)  57.  Dor.  '  Are 
the  sheep  doing  well,  shepherd,  this  season  1 '  '  No  !  they  don't 
twinny  nothing  to-year'  (C.W.). 

[5.  Ewes  yeerly  by  twinning  rich  maisters  doo  make, 
The  lamb  of  such  twinner  for  breeders  go  take,  Tusser 
Httsb.  (1580)  81.] 

TWIN,  i'.=  and  sb.^  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Shr.  w.Cy. 
Also  written  twinn  Shr.^;  and  in  forms  twine  Sc.  S.  & 
Ork.' Yks. ;  twyne  Sc.  (Jam.)  [twin;  twain.]  1.  v.  To 
divide  into  two  ;  esp.  used  of  a  field  or  building. 

Nhb.'  Lan,  A  lot  o  little  places  twinned  off  fro  one  another  by 
wooden  partishuns,  Statou  B.  Slnittle  Manc/t.  25.    e.Lan.',  Chs.'^^ 

2.  To  separate  one  from  the  other ;  to  part,  sever.  Cf 
twine,  56.'  8. 

Sc.  By  little  and  little  cam  to  very  ill  words,  and  twined  in 
anger,  Stevenson  Calrionn  (1893')  xv.  Sh.L  Sh.  News  [Sept.  23, 
1899I.  Cai.'  Frf.  Nor  could  the  yellow  Austral  gowd  E'er  twine 
my  thochts  frae  hame,  Reid  Heatherland  (1894)  15.  Arg.  What 
ails  the  laddie,  new  twined  frae  his  mither?  Munro  Shoes  of  Fort, 
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(1901)  157.  Lnk.  The  waves  and  cruel  wars  hae  twinn'd  my 
winsome  liive  frac  me,  Motherwell  Poems  (ed.  1881^  103.  Rxb. 
Hamilton  Oiilla-ws  (1897)  120.  Gall.  What  cause  is  guid  that 
twines  a  woman  frae  her  ain  man?  CROCKErr  Moss-Hags  (1895) 
lii.     Nhb.i 

3.  Obs.  To  divide,  share  ;  to  part  with. 

Abd.  Narrow's  the  saul  wha  winna  twin  his  gear  To  smooth 
misfortunes  brow,  or  help  the  poor!  Shirrefs  Focnis  (179°/  74- 

4.  To  Steal.  S.  &  Ork.'  5.  To  separate  the  weeds 
I'roin  newly-ploughed  land. 

Shr.2  Twinning  to  tak  away  the  scutch. 

6.  With  of:  to  deprive  of. 

Sc.  I'll  lie  twin'd  of  my  marrow,  Aytoi-n  Balhuis  (ed.  1861)  II. 
78.  S.  &  Ork.'  n.Sc.  Maun  ye  be  twin't  o'  that  blythc  neukie 
Whar  ye  hac  win't  sae  lang?  Tarras  Poems  (1804  1  28  (Jam.;. 
Bch.  I  get  baith  the  skaith  an  scorn  Twin'd  o'  my  brither's  gear, 
Forbes  Ajax  (1742)  6.  Per.  He's  ta'en  out  his  wee  penknife  .  .  . 
An'  he's  twyned  himsel'  o'  his  ain  sweet  life,  Ford  llaif  (1893^ 
30.  s.Sc.  She  had  twined  the  dominie  o'  the  ket  On  whilk  he  hed 
thrie  times  dyned,  Watson  Border  Baids  1859I  105.  Ayr.  It  was 
juist  like  twinning  him  of  his  very  life  to  part  with  a  plack, 
Service  Dr.  Dugiiid  (ed.  1887^  103.  Edb.  Fergusson  Pocnis^ 
(1773)  107,  ed.  1785.  Dmf.  Cauld  maun  the  heart  be,  twin'd  o' 
its  joys,  Reid  Poems  (1894)  159.  Nhb.  A  man  may  have  a  hidin' 
neuk.  An'  yet  be  twined  o'  a'  his  brass,  N'castle  Fishers'  Carl. 
(1832)91. 

7.  Phr.  (i)  to  be  Imiited  of,  obs.,  to  be  delivered  of  in  child- 
birth ;  (2)  to  livin  one  out  of  a  //iiiii>;  to  get  it  out  of  one, 
esp.  by  means  of  repeated  solicitation  or  by  stratagem. 

(1)  Lan.  Alas!  .  .  one  of  our  sisters  has  fallen, .  .  she  cannot  be 
received  into  our  bosom,  till  she  be  twin'd  of  the  bloody  offspring 
of  that  Anakite,  Lett.  fr.  Quaker  (Sept.  19,  1715)  in  Cbelh.  Sac. 
Piihl.  (1845)  V.  174.     (2)  n.Sc.  (Jam.) 

8.  sb.  A  revolving  table  by  means  of  which  coal-trucks 
arc  diverted  to  the  various  tram-lines  in  a  mine.  Cf.  twine, 
sb.'  5. 

w.'Srks.  Tram  lines  were  laid  in  the  pit.  and  it  was  necessary 
from  time  to  time  for  the  turn  tables,  or  'twines'  as  they  were 
called  by  the  men,  to  be  moved,  Yts.  Evening  Post  (Oct.  5,  1901). 

9.  //.  An  agricultural  implement  for  breaking  the  clods 
and  uprooting  the  weeds  of  ploughed  land. 

Shr.'  Twins  have  two  rows  of  deep,  curved,  broad  teeth— a 
blacksmith  said, '  the  tines  wun  duck-futted.'  The  implement  has 
no  wheels  or  guides  of  any  kind,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from 
the  modern  'cultivator' ;  it  is  either  single  or  double,  and  in  the 
latter  case  is  spoken  of  as  '  a  pair  of  twins,'  the  several  parts 
being  coupled  together;  Shr.*,  w.Cy.  (Hall.) 

[1.  There  were  twenty  and  too,  to  twyn  hom  in  sonder, 
Di's/.  Trov  fc.  1400)  214-],] 

TWINDLE,  T'WINDLING,  see  Twinnel,  Twinling. 

TWINE,  sb.'  and  v.'  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Lin.  Hrt.  Dev.  Also  in  forms  tweyne  Cum.'*  ;  twoine 
s.Lan.'  [twain.]  1.  sb.  In  cojiip.  Twine-spinner,  a 
rope-maker.     Lth.  (Jam.)        2.  A  curl. 

w.Yks.  Ther  hair  hasn't  lost  its  Sundy  twists,  an'  twines,  ther 
faces  luk  ruddier,  Hartley  Piiddiii'  (1876)  241. 

3.  Fig.   A  tie,  bond. 

Per.  Preserve  the  cordial  twine  that  binds  us  baith,  Halidurton 
Ocliil Idylls  {i8gi)  gu 

4.  A  contortion.  BnfF.'  5.  A  twist ;  a  turn  ;  fig.  an 
intricate  vicissitude  or  turn  of  fortune. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Vain  I  may  be  now,  whan  a'  that's  past,  Ky 
unco  twines  has  fa'en  sac  weel  at  last,  Ross  Heleiiore  (1768)  140, 
ed.  1812.     e.Yks.  (R.S.) 

6.  V.  In  co«i6.  (i)  Twine-grass,  the  common  tufted  vetch, 
Vicia  Cnicca  ;  (2)  -toed,  having  the  toes  pointing  inwards. 

(I)  Hrt.  Ellis  Mod.  Hiisb.  (1750)  VI.  ii.  48.      (2)  Lan.  (C.J.B.) 

7.  Phr.  /o  twine  the  tail,  to  twist  a  cow's  tail  in  order  to 
turn  her  into  the  required  direction  ;  s\so  fig.  to  turn  the 
helm  of  a  ship. 

Lakel.'  Cum.  Twine  tail  on't,  as  tha  dua  swine  or  bulls.  A'. 
Lonsdale  Mag.  (Feb.  1867)  310. 

8.  To  turn ;  to  twist,  esp.  to  twist  the  strands  in  making 
straw-rope,  &c.  ;  to  wriggle. 

Sc.  Twine  out  his  lugs,  root  out  his  tongue,  Ballads  and  Poems 
(1885)  213.  Lnk.  If  I  was  as  gleg  as  you,  I'd  twine  my.sel'  up, 
like  a  screw,  Richt  tae  the  tap,  Thomson  Musings  (1881)  224. 
Wgt.  The  wean  twining  and  kicking  and  swearing  most  viciously. 


Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  390.  Nbb.'  Cum.  Next  he  twin't  an' 
screw't  his fcace,  Richardson  7Vj/A (i 876*1  and  S. 90;  Cum.'*  Wm. 
Spec.  Dial.  (1885;  pt.  iii.  a.  n.Yks.'  ;  n.Yks.*  He  twisted  an'  twin'd 
uz  aboot.  w.Yks.  Studying  Euclid  or  twining  a  nicngle,  Eccles 
Leeds  Ulm.  (1874  j  a.  n.Lan.  1  cs't  'im  if  he  twin'd  thor  waggins 
upt'brow  wi'  a  mashcen,  R.  Pikf.tah/o;hcs5/"/*.  (1870)8.  s.Lan.' 
Iv  aw  catch  him,  aw'll  twoine  his  neck  rcawnd.  n.Lin.'  I'll  twine 
thy  neck  roond  for  the.  Dev.'  I'd  lerrick  thee  till  I  made  thee 
twine  like  an  angle-twitch,  17.  n.Dev.But  tliof  ha  ded  viggee . .. 
and  twined,  E.xm.  Scold.  (1746)  I.  217. 

Hence  (i)  Twiner,  sb.  a  hook-shaped  instrument  used 
for  twisting  straw-rope  ;  (2)  Twiners,  sb.  pi.  the  wheel  by 
which  straw-rope  for  corn-stacks  is  made  ;  (3)  Twiner- 
lip,  .si.  a  boy  employed  to  adjust  the 'lifter 'after 'doffing'; 
(4)  Twiney,  sb.  a  rope-maker. 

(I)  Nhb.i  (2)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (3  w.Yks.  (F.R.)  (4)  Nhb.' 
He  waaks  backwards  like  an  aad  twiney  gan  doon  the  grund. 

9.  To  wind,  meander;  to  deviate  from  the  direct  course 
or  line  of  flight ;  also  usedy?i,'. 

Sc.  Whare  Don  from  the  Highlands  comes  hurlin'.  In  mony  a 
willsome  roun',  Ay  twinin',  and  wimplin',  and  swirlin',  Jamieson 
Pop.  Ballads  (1806)  I.  292.  s.Sc.  Whare  thy  blue  deep  rivers 
twine,  T.  Scott  Poems  (1793)  351.  Ayr.  Nae  gowden  stream 
thro'  myrtles  twines.  Burns  Pastoral  Poeliy,  st.  7.  n.Yks.'  Thae 
partridges  Hew  straight  doon  for  t'beck  an'  then  they  twined 
round  under  t'bank.  w.Yks.  Just  thee  watch  'em,  an'  Ah'll  bet 
they  twine  in  t'Brahn  Cah  when  they  get  theare,  Leeds  Merc. 
Sufipl.  vJuly  22,  1899).  n.Lin.'  She  was  brolit  up  chech,  but  alus 
twined  to  chapilwards. 

10.  To  fasten,  bind  ;  to  join  ;  gen.  fig. 

Abd.  Aff  they  went  to  bid  Mess  John  Twine  the  marriage 
tether  O,  Still  Collar's  Sunday  (1845)  182.  Dmb.  Sib  by  our 
sires,  and  twice  in  marriage  twined.  The  Gowodeans  and  Howes 
ha'e  lang  been  joined,  Salmon  Gowodean  (,1868)  36.  Lth.  Ye'll 
ne'er  reproach  the  day  ye  twine  Wi'  Ailie  in  the  marriage  knot, 
Lumsden  Stieep-head  (1892)  150.  Dmf.  Reid  Poems  (.1894)  48. 
Cum.  As  thick  as  three  auld  mears  twined  tugidder,  N.  Lonsdale 
Mag.  (Feb.  1867)  310. 

11.  To  spin  ;  to  weave. 

Sh.I.  This  twisting  together  of  the  strands,  called  'twining,'  is 
the  most  wearisome  part  of  the  spinning,  Sh.  News  (July  a,  1898). 
Rnf.  Twine  it  weel,  my  bonny  dow.  And  twine  it  weel,  the 
plaiden,  Rn/.  Harp  (1819)  8.  Gall.  Dundrennan  lasses  turn  your 
wheels.  Lick  aff  the  schovvy  stoor.  .  .  Twine  winning  sheets  for 
gallant  chiels,  Denniston  Craignildcr  (1832)  76.  Nhb.  Nae  mair 
her  warm  fingers'U  birl  the  big  wheel,  Her  last  hank  is  twined  on 
the  crazy  knack  reel,  Proudlock  Borderland  Muse  (1896)  7. 
w.Yks.  When  yarn  is  in  process  of  being  spun,  it  is  drawn  out 
a  certain  length  and  then  subjected  to  a  process  of  turning  or 
twining  or  twisting,  which  gives  strength  to  the  yarn  (J.M.). 

12.  To  go  away  ;  to  make  off. 

w.Yks.  It  deead  o't  neet  a  broker  com  An  aht  wi't  traps  he 
twined,  Preston  Poems,  (j'c.  (1864I  23 ;  w.Yks.^  18. 

13.  Obs.   To  stretch  out ;  to  prolong. 

Sc.  Wult  thou  twyne  owt  thine  angir  til'  .V  genaeratians? 
RiDDELL  Ps.  (1857)  lx.\.xv.  $.  Lnk.  When  I  thought  to  hear  A 
grace  like  yours,  twin'd  out  for  ha'f  a  year,  He  mum'led  twa 
three  words,  Black  palls  0/ Clyde  (1806I  io8. 

14.  To  represent ;  to  state  or  put  a  case. 

Edb.  '  Jean,  there's  a  chance  for  ye.  and  only  one,'  for  that  was 
the  way  I  twined  it  to  her,  Beatty  Secrelar  (1897)  281. 

15.  With  in  :  to  twist  the  ends  of  a  new  warp  to  the 
thrums  of  an  old  one.  s.Lan.'      16.  With /(^  :  to  wind  up. 

w.Yks.  Ah  mun  hev  mi  watch  twined  up,  Nidderdill  Olm.  (May 
i873;- 

TWINE,  v.'^  and  si.'  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakel.  Cum.  Yks. 
Lan.  Nhp.  Also  in  forms  twahn  n.Yks. ;  tweyne  Cum.'* 
[twain.]  1.  V.  A  dial,  form  of 'whine';  to  cry  ;  to  be 
fretful  or  peevish..  Cf.  dwine,  t^.' 

N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  Cum.  For  still  't  mun  rather  ease  my  meynde. 
At  is  bit  owr  dispwosed  to  tweyne.  To  ruminate  on  aul  lang 
seyne,  Stagg  Misc.  Poems  (ed.  1805"!  144;  Cum.'*,  n.Yks.''*, 
e.Yks.i,  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.'.  Nhp.' 

Hence  (i)  Twined,  ppl.  mlj.  cross  ;  fretful,  ill-tempered  ; 
(2)  Twine-wallets,  sb.  a  cross,  peevish  child  ;  (3)  Twiney, 
«(//'.  fretful,  complaining;  sickly,  ailing;  (4)  Twiny-bags, 
sb.,  see  (2). 

(i)  Cum.  He  was  as  twined  as  could  be  because  they  were 
stripping  him,  Carlisle  Patriot  (Dec.  6,  igoi)  6,  col.  3.     w.Yks. 
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Owd  Jemmy  Edmison  were  varra  twined  at  us  (F.P.T.)  ;  w.Yks.' 
(2)  Cum.  (M.P.)  (3)  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  She's  but  twiney,poor  body. 
Dur.'  Lakel.^  That  barn's  seea  twiney  Ah  can  deea  nowt  fer 
frabbin  wi'  't.  Cum.'  She's  nobbet  varra  twiny  to-day;  Cum." 
n.Yks.  This  bairn  is  twahny  (I.W.)  ;  ii.Yks.'s*  ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.' 
Bayn's  varry  twiny  ti-neet,  what's  mather  ?  m.Yks.',  w.Yks'^ 
Lan.  I'm  a  bit  twiny  like,  and  out  of  sorts,  Fothergill  Healcy 
(1884)  xxviii.  ne.Lan.'  She's  nobbut  a  twiny  body.  Nhp.i  (4) 
n.Yks.  Wativarz  matar  wi  dha,  dhu  twainibagz  !  az  fer  taird  ahiarin 
dha  (W.H.). 

2.  To  pine  and  languish  in  sickness. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)     n.Yks.  She  twahnd  away  (I.W.).     ne.Lan.' 

3.  sb.  A  fretful  complaint ;  a  whine. 

Cum."  My  judgment's  wrang,  an'  aw  my  twines  an"  frets  Seems 
noo  like  silly,  empty,  false  regrets,  IVhilehaven  Neii's  (Jan.  5,  1899) 
3,  col.  2.  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Poor  barn  !  it's  all  of  a  twine  t'day 
long,  Leeds  Merc.  Supfil.  (July  22,  1899). 

4.  An  attack  of  illness,  esp.  one  of  short  duration  ;  a 
twinge  of  pain  ;  the  weakness  resulting  from  disease. 
Cf.  twine,  sb.^  5. 

Bnff.'  She  hid  a  twine  o'  sair  teeth.  He  took  the  mirles,  an' 
they  ga  'im  a  gey  sair  twine.  Frf.  Twines  o'  the  gripes  and  the 
cholic,  Sands  Poems  (1833')  39. 

TWINE,  V?,  sb?  and  adv.  Sc.  [twain.]  1.  v.  To  put 
a  person  to  the  utmost  stretch  in  working ;  to  labour  to 
the  full  extent  of  one's  powers. 

Cai.'     Bnff.i  The  gaitheran  o'  the  taties  gars  them  twine. 

2.  To  walk  with  great  difficulty.     Bnft".' 

3.  sb.    Hard  labour;  a  difficult  task. 

They  got  an  unco  twine  at  the  cutlan  o'  the  laid  corn,  ib. 

4.  ndiK   With  great  difficulty,    ib. 

TWINE,  v."     Obs.     Abd.  (Jam.)     To  chastise. 
TWINE,  niitii.  adj.    Irel.  Yks.    Also  in  form  tean  Yks. 
Two.     Wxf.'    e.Yks.  Leeds  Men.  Sitppl.  (Dec.  3,  1898). 
TWINE,  see  Twin,  t;.= 

TWING,  s6.  Cum.*  [twiij.]  A  small,  red,  spider-like 
insect,  probably  Oonops  piilcher,  reputed  to  give  cattle 
chancing  to  eat  it  the  disease  of '  red-water.' 

TWINGE,  si.'  and  v.  Lan.  Dev.  [twing.]  1.  sb.  Fig. 
?  A  sharp  or  telling  point. 

Dev.  '  It  says  how  women  should  hold  their  awn  men  in  special 
leverence.'     'Theer's  the  twinge,  an'  I'd  have  'e  put  that  in  for 
sartain.     If  her  reverenced  un,  her  wouldn't  go  about  in  high- 
wheeled,    cranky   dog-carts   with   t'other,'    Phillpotts  Sous   of 
Morning  (1900)  382. 
2.  V.   To  pinch,  nip,  squeeze. 
Lan.  He's  a  fox,  lad;  a  cunning  fox!     But  I'll  twinge  his  tail 
for  him  yet,  Clegg  David's  Loom  (1894)  34.     s.Lan.' 
Hence  Twingers,  sb.  pincers.     s.Lan.' 
TWINGE,  sb.'^    n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Ken.    Also  in  form 
twainge  w.Yks.^     [twing.]         1.  An  earwig. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  Suppl.  w.Yks.  These  twinges  cause  death 
by  entering  a  person's  ear,  Yks.  N.  &  Q.  (1888)  II.  114; 
w.Yks.i2345^  s.Lan.i,  Ken.'^ 
2.  The  common  millepede,  y^/^s  terrestris.  w.Yks.^ 
TWINGE,  sb.^  Wil.'  [twing.]  A  long  flat  cake  or 
loaf  of  bread  ;  a  piece  of  dough  moulded  for  making  into 
bread.     Cf.  twining. 

TWINGE,  5A."  Yks.  [twing.]  A  peevish, spiteful  child, 
esp.  a  girl.     w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (July  22,  1899). 

TWINGLE,  v.^  Sc.  Nhp.  Cor.  [twi-t)(g)I.]  To  twist 
closely  round  ;  to  turn  ;  to  wriggle.     Cf.  twangle. 

Abd.  (Jam.)  ;  They  had  nae  jack,  but  this  [the  lingle  to  swing 
the  roast]  would  twingle  wi'  little  cost,  Beatty  Parings  (1801)  4, 
ed.  1873.  Nhp.i  The  bindweed  twingles  about  the  hedges.  Cor. 
I  seed  un  [a  snake]  twingle  too  his  tail,  Hicham  Dial.  (1866)  23  ; 
Cor.' 2 

TWINGLE,  j;.2   Cor.2  [twi-qgl.]   To  Jingle  as  from  cold. 
TWINGLE-TW ANGLE,  v.     Sc.    To  twang. 
Ayr.  Ballads  and  Sngs.  (1846-7)  I.  22.     Gall.  When  he  had  tied 
his  string  and  finished  cocking  his  viol  and  twingle-twangling  it  to 
his  satisfaction,  Crockett  Black  Doughs  (1899)  327. 

[Cp.  Pipes  and  tabors.  Hotch-potch  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
twingle-twangles.  Ford  Perkin  Warbeck,  iii.  i.  5.] 

TWINGT,  />/>/.  adj.  Cum."  Also  in  form  twin't. 
[twingt.]     Suffering  from  the  disease  '  hawk  '  (q.v.). 

TWINGY,  adj.  Dev.  [twi'ngi.]  Having  twinges  of 
pain.    Also  used  advb. 


Then  tlia  litt'l  pigs  wid  zook.  An  twingy  in  tha  jaw  wis  took, 
Nathan  Hogg  Poet.  Lett.  [ei.  1865)  52  ;  Dev.= 

TWINING,  sb.  Wil.  [twinin.]  A  large  flat  cake  or 
loaf  of  bread.     n.Wil.  (G.E.D.)     See  Twinge,  s6.^ 

TWINK,  sb.^  and  i-.'  Sc.  Lakel.  Cum.  Yks.  Stf  Der. 
Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  e. An.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.     [twiqk.] 

1.  sb.   A  twinkle  ;  a  wink. 

Lei.',  War.^  Dev.  Yu  may  zee  be  tha  twink  uv  ez  eye,  Thit  vur 
vury  glee  as  ha  puf  th  an  blaw'th,  Nathan  Hogg  Poet.  Lett.  (ed. 
1866)  and  S.  6. 

2.  The  shortest  possible  space  of  time;  a  twinkling; 
ge)i.  in  phr.  in  a  fn'iiik. 

Fif.  So  were  their  bagpipes  in  a  twink,  like  tinder  Fired  under- 
neath their  arms,  Tennant  Anster  (1812)  86,  ed.  1871.  n.Cy. 
Ah'll  be  theer  in  a  twink  (B.K.).  Lakel. =  Cum."  In  a.  twink  or 
two.  w.Yks.5  He  wur  splauadering  ont'  floor  in  a  twink  !  Stf.', 
nw.Der.',  Lin.',  n.Lin.',  Nhp.'  s.Wor.  'Er  was  took  bad  and  'cr 
was  gone  in  a  twink  (H.K.).  Suf.'  Dor.  An  tvverden  much 
I  seemed  to  drink,  Eet  I  wur  done  up  in  a  twink.  Eclogue  (1862) 
I.  w.Som.'  Urn  down  and  zay  I'll  be  there  in  a  twink.  e.Dev. 
In  a  twinkey  he  had  pulled  Miss  Josephine  into  his  room,  Jane 
Ever  Mohttn  (1901)  239. 

3.  V.    To  twinkle.         Suf.'  The  stars  twink. 

Hence  Twinking,  sb.  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time. 

Ess.  They  sturtcd  in  a  twinkin'  then,  An'  down  the  coas  they 
went,  Clark/.  Noakcs  (1839)  St.  109;  Ess.' 

[Twynkyn,  wythe  the  eye,  nicto  (Prompt.).] 

TWINK,  sb.^  Chs.  Shr.  Gmg.  Glo.  Som.  Dev.  [twigk.] 
The  chaffinch,  Friitgilla  coelebs.    Cf.  tink,  s6.' 

Chs.  The  name  .  .  .  has  been  given  to  the  bird  on  account  of  its 
sharp,  musical,  chirpy  note,  A'.  (Sr  Q.  (1886)  7th  S.  ii.  117;  Chs.'^, 
Shr.'  Gmg.  N.  &  Q.  ib.  49.  Glo.'^,  Som.  (W.F.R.)  e.Som. 
W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).     se.Dev.  A^.  if  Q.  ib.  213. 

TWINK,  sb.^  Ken.'  [twigk.]  A  sharp,  shrewish, 
grasping  woman. 

Ye've  got  to  get  up  middlin'  early  if  ye  be  goin'  to  best  her, 
I  can  tell  ye  ;  proper  old  twink,  an'  no  mistake  ! 

TWINK,  t).2   Dev.   [twirjk.]  To  chastise.  Cf.twank,si. 

Zo  yii  bin  stayling  awpels,  'avee.  Well,  than,  I'll  twink  thee 
purty  light  vur  thai,  sure's  a  gun  !   Hewett  Peas.  Sf.  (1892)  138. 

TWINKLE,  sb.  and  v.    Yks.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.    [twi'qkl.] 

1.  sb.  In  coiitb.  Twinkle-eyed,  having  a  twinkle  in  the  eye. 
Som.  He  smiled  so  merry  and  so  twinkle-eyed  too,  Raymond 

No  Soul  (1899)  288. 

2.  An  instant ;  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time  ;  also 
in  phr.  liviiikle  of  an  eye.     Cf  twink,  s6.' 

e.Dev.  The  policeman,  contrary  to  his  expecting,  was  after  him 
in  a  twinkle,  Jane  Ever  Moliun  (1901)  193.  Cor.  They  all  took 
fright,  an'  vanished  away  in  the  twinkle  of  a  eye,  Phillpotts 
Prophets  (1897)  61. 

3.  V.   To  twitch  ;  to  tingle. 

Yks.  The  candles  were  promptly  restored  the  next  morning,  but 
the  thief 'twinkled 'ever  after,  Henderson  F/i-io;«(  1879)  vii.  Dev. 
'  Thickee  wan  there,  vather,  that  twinkleth  'is  tail  got  um  turrabul 
bad.'  This  is  applied  to  the  quick  twitching,  or  shaking,  of  the 
tails  of  animals,  but  especially  of  Iambs  when  they  are  in  the  act 
of  feeding,'  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892;. 

TWINKLING,  sb.  Sc.  [twi'gklin.]  1.  In  phr.  in 
the  twinkling  of  a  cat's  tail,  in  an  instant. 

Frf.  I'll  be  ready  in  the  twinklin'  o'  a  cat's  tail,   Mackenzie 
Northern  Pine  {zBiiji)  128. 
2.  A  tingling. 

Kcd.  It  spread  till  reverend  grannies  felt  A  twinklin'  i'  their 
toes.  Grant  Lays  (1884)  55. 

TWINLING,  s6.  Lan.  Lin.  Wor.  Nrf.  Also  in  form 
twindlin'  s.Lan.*  [twi'nlin.]  A  twin,  esp.  one  of  twin 
lambs. 

s.Lan.  Bamford  Dial.  (1854).  Lin.  They  will  keep  none  but 
twinlings,  Hilman  Tusser  Redivivus  (1710)  in  TussER  Husb.  (ed. 
1878)  262.     "Wor.  (W.C.B.)     Nrf.  Hilman  ib. 

[For  twinlings  be  twiggers,  encrease  for  to  bring,  Tusser 
Husb.  (15801  81.     Norw.  dial.  Iwinnling,  a  twin  (Aasen).] 

TWINNEL,  sb.  and  v.  Lan.  Also  in  form  twindle 
Lan.'  s.Lan.'     [twi'nl.]        1.  sb.   A  twin. 

Lan.  May  29  was  buryed  a  twindle  of  John  Leylands.  May  31 
was  buryd  the  other  twindle  of  John  Leylands,  Lowe  Diary 
(1674)  40,  ed.  1877  ;  Lan.',  s.Lan.' 

2.  V.  To  bring  forth  twins. 
Mother    Cowburne    has    twinnelled,   and   farmer  James,   her 
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husband,  is  in  luck  to  have  a  family  o'  at  one  birth,  Thornber 
Fenny  Stone  (1845)  M.  ed.  1886. 

Hence  Twindlet,  ppl.  adj.  twin-born.    s.Lan.' 
TWINNET,  sb.    Cmb.    [twi-nit.]    A  gimlet.    (W. W.S.I 
TWINNY, V.     e. An.     [twini.]    To  rob  a.  cask  before  it 

is  broached  by  tasting  it  through  a  reed,  pipe,  (Sic. 

e.An.i  A  thievish  wench  twinnics  her  dame  s  cask  of  mead  or 

m.icle  wine.     Suf.  e.An.  N.  &  O.  (iSee)  II.  327. 

TWINNY-UNS,  sb.  pi.  w.Wor.'  Of  fruit  or  flowers  : 
two  growing  on  one  stallc  or  in  one  shell.     Cf.  twin,  sb}  2. 

TWINT,  see  Twing't. 

TWINTER,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  Midi.  Stf.  Der.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  Oxf  Bdf.  e.An.  Also 
in  forms  quinter  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  twinty  n.Lin.'  [twi-nt3(r.] 
A  sheep  two  years  old  ;  used  also  of  cattle  and  colts  ;  a 
sheep  which  has  been  shorn  not  more  than  thrice;  also 
used  atlrib. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  '  Twinter  ewe,'  a  ewe  three  times  shorn,  A'.  &  Q. 
(1856)  and  S.  i.  416.  Lnk.  Ramsay  Genlte  Shep.  fScenary  cd.)  Gl. 
Draf.  A  sheep  from  fifteen  months  up  to  four  years  old,  Morton 
Cyclo.  Wj,'»7f.  (1863'!.  N.Cy.'  A  female  sheep  of  two  winters  old  ; 
N.Cy.^  Nhb.' Applied  [also]  to  a  two-year-old  steer.  Dur.  Raine 
CA<j>-/«s,£rf.  (1837)  233.  Lake].' 2,  Cum.*  Wm.  Strayed,  from  Skel- 
with  Fold,  a  half-bred  gimmer  twinter,  Wm.  Gazelle  (.Sept.  29,  1900) 
5,  col.  I.  n.Yks.i ;  n.Yks.^  A  twinter  stot.  w.Yks.  Hutton  7"o;(>- 
lo  Caves  (1781) ;  w.Yks.'  Two  stirks,  an  three  twinters,  ii.  289. 
Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.'  Midi.  Kennett  Par.  Aniiq. 
(1695)  (s.v.  Hekfore).  Stf.  A  sheep  that  has  been  shorn  once, 
Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863^  Der.';  Der.^  A  yearling  sheep. 
n.Lin.'  Lei.'  A  cow-calf  is  called  a  twinter  or  slirk  during  its 
third  year.     Nhp.',  Oxf.  (K.^i     Bdf.  Bailey  (1721).     e.An.' 

[Biiinis,  uel  biennis,  uel  bitnuliis,  twi-winter,  Voc.  (loth 
cent.)  in  Wright's  Voc.  (1884)  116.] 

TWINTER,  V.  Chs.  Shr.  [twint3{r).]  To  wither ;  to 
shrivel. 

s.Chs.'  Dhis  fuwlz  Ieg)z  au-  twintdrd.  Dheni  tai'tCiz  bin  gon 
twin'ti'ird  wi  beyin  fros-t-bitn.  Shr.'  It's  likely  to  be  a  sharp  fros' 
to-night — I'm  afeard  it'll  twinter  the  tato-tops.  Yo'n  'ad  the  oven 
too  sharp,  an'  it's  whad  I  call  spilin'  good  mate  to  twinter  it  up 
like  that.  The}'  tellen  me  as  the  Squire's  gwun  sich  a  little 
twintered  up  owd  mon,  an'  'e  wuz  used  to  be  a  right  brockj-  fellow. 

TWINTLE,  V.  Lin.  [twi'ntl.]  To  hew;  to  chip. 
(Hall. I,  Lin.' 

T'WINTY,  see  Twenty,  Twinter,  sb. 

TWINY,  adj.    e.Yks.'     [twai'ni.]     Very  small,  '  tiny.' 

A  twiny  bit,  MS.  add.  (T.H.) 

TWINY-LEG(S,  sb.  Dev.  Also  in  form  tweeny-legs. 
The  marsh  painted-cup,  Bartsia  viscosa;  also  the  hen- 
gorse,  B.  Odonlites. 

Dev.*  n.Dev.  ( B.  &  H.)  ;  Skeerings  o'  wormeth,  tweeny-legs, 
Rock  Ji»i  an'  Nell  (1867')  St.  75. 

TWINZY,  sb.  Lakel.  [twi'nzi.]  A  dial,  form  of 
'quinsy.'     Lakel.*  118. 

TWIPPY,  rt(^'.  Nhp.'  [twi'pi.]  Knotty,  full  of  small 
protuberances,  as  uneven  thread  or  silk. 

TWIRDLE,  TWIRDLY,  see  Twirl. 

T'WIRE,  V.  Brks.  Wil.  [twai-a(r).]  To  gaze  at  any- 
thing wistfully  and  beseechingly. 

Brks.'  wn.  Britton  Beatilies  (1825)  ;  Wll.'  How  he  did  twirc 
an'  twire  at  she,  and  her  wouldn't  so  much  as  gie  'un  a  look ! 

l_To  see,  the  common  parent  of  us  all,  Which  maids  will 
twire  at  'tween  their  fingers  thus  !  Ben  Jonson  Sad  Shep. 
II.  i.  Cp.  Germ.  dial.  (Bavarian)  zwiteii,  zwieren,  to  take 
a  stolen  glance  at  a  thing  (Schmeller).] 

TWIRG,  sb.  Brks.  {twag.]  The  hooked  stick  used 
to  gather  up  corn  in  'fagging.'     (W.H.Y.) 

T'VVIRK,  sb.     Lth.  (Jam.)     [twark.]     A  twitch. 

TWIRL,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Lan.  Nhp.  War.  Nrf.  Dor. 
Som.  Dev.  Also  in  forms  twerdle  Dor.  Som. ;  twirdle 
w.Som.'  Dev. ;  twirdly  w.Som.'  [twarl,  twal ;  w.Cy. 
twa'dl.]  1.  V.  In  phr.  twirl  Ihe  lieiiclier,  the  game  of 
'turn  the  trencher.' 

Ir.  The  players  take  names  of  towns  or  beasts,  Gomme  Games 
(i898UI.3'3- 
2.  To  spin  round. 

e.Som.  SwEETMAN  IVincanlon  Gl.  (1885).  w.Som.'  What's  the 
matter.  Tommy,  can't  'ee  twirdle  your  top'     I  know'd  thick  bird 


was  dead  zoon's  ever  1  zced'n  begin  lo  twirdly.  I'll  gee  thee 
zomefin  to  make  thee  twirdly,  s'hear  me!  Dev.  Norway  Parson 
Peler  (igoo'i  197. 

3.  To  roll  the  eyes ;  see  below. 

Nrf.  She  had  'twirled'  her  eyes  on  poor  Mary  Squorl  to  some 
purpose  !  She  had  bewitched  the  poor  husband  !  Mann  Duldilch 
U9oa)  '46. 

4.  sb.  A  state  of  confusion. 

Dor.  Da  zet  my  brains  all  in  a  twerdle,  Young  Rabin  Hill(l%6^) 
10.  Dev.  When  I  tries  tQ  thenk  ct  out  I  gels  complately  in  a  twirl, 
Salmon  Ballads  \  1899)  162. 

5.  A  turn,  bout ;  a  round  in  a  fight. 

Lan.  Who's  th'  foo'  this  time !  It's  not  Sammy  o'  Nancy's  an' 
his  wife  Peggy  this  twirl  abcawt.  Wood  Lan.  Skelches,  103  ;  'Eh! 
aw  wish  this  battle  wur  o'er,'  Bowzer  sed.  '  Un  aw  wish  it  had 
never  started,'  moaned  Burdock,  '  for  aw've  welley  had  enuB'  this 
twirl,'  ib.  Hum.  Sketches,  21. 

6.  A  flourish  of  words  ;  a  grace-note  in  singing. 

Cai.  Peter  used  till  baud  oot  a  lang  time  at  'e  end  o'  every  line, 
an'  then  slide  doon  softly  wi'  a  twirl  till  'e  next  line  withoot 
haltin',  Horne  Countryside  (1896)  212.  Abd.  'And  there  is  no 
other  clash  going,  Sir  Andrew  ?'  said  Lady  Balgownie,  merely  by 
way  of  a  polite  twirl  of  words  at  parting,  Cobban  yi«^W(  1898)  35. 

7.  A  walk  ;  a  ramble. 

Nhp.'  Come,  let's  have  a  twirl.     War.3 

8.  A  twinge. 

ne.Sc.  He  had  been  fetling  a  sma'  twirl  o'  the  roomatics  in  his 
legs,  Gordon  Nortlnvairl  Ho  (1894)  219. 

TWIRLER,  sb.  Lan.  [twa'lafr).]  A  person  who  joins 
the  new  ends  of  a  warp  to  the  old  ones. 

He  had  once  been  a  twistcr-in,  or  twirler  of  threads,  Westall 
Old  Factory  (^1885)  iii  ;  'S.W.) 

TWIRM,  t^.  Sh.L  [tw^rm.]  To  pine  away;  to  wither, 
decay.     S.  &  Ork.'     See  Quirm. 

T'WIRNE,  s6.  Obs.  GIo.  A  spinning-wheel.  Grose 
(1790);  Glo.' 

TWIRTER,  sb.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Cum.  A  sheep  a  year 
old  ;  occas.  one  of  two  years  ;  a  '  twinter.'  n.Cy.  Grose 
(1790);  (J.L.  1783).    Cimi.  G/.  (1851). 

TWIRTY,  adj.  _  Wor.  Hff.  Glo.  O.xf.  Also  written 
twerty  Glo.'  [tw5'ti.]  Cross,  easily  put  out ;  nervous, 
pert.     Cf.  thwart,  2. 

s.Wor.  (H.K.)  Hrf.2  He  was  quite  twirty  about  it.  Glo.  She 
is  so  twerty  [of  a  small  girl]  (J.W.)  ;  Glo.'.  Oxf.' 

TWISCAR,  sb.  Obs.  Sh.L  Also  written  twysker. 
An  instrument  for  cutting  peats.     See  Tuskar. 

The  peals  are  cut  with  an  instrument  called  a  twysker,  which 
resembles  a  narrow  spade,  having  a  sharp  plate  of  iron  called  a 
feather,  about  seven  inches  long,  projecting  from  the  bottom  on 
its  left-hand  side  ;  and  it  determines  the  form  and  size  of  the  peats, 
Edmonston  Zi7/.  (1809)  I.  177  (Jam.);  Being  now  arrived  where 
the  rude  and  antique  instruments  of  Zetland  agriculture  lay 
scattered  ...  his  thoughts  were  at  once  engrossed  in  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  one-stilted  plough — of  the  twiscar,  with  which 
they  dig  peats,  Scott  Pirate  ( 1821)  xii. 

TWISH,!///.  ne.Lan.'  [twij.]  An  exclamation  of  contempt. 

TWISH,  TWISLE,  see  Tweesh,  Twizzle. 

TWISN,TWISSEN,TWISSY,sceTwistened.Twy,s6.' 

TWIST,  V.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  and  colloq.  uses  in  Sc. 
Irel.  Eng.  and  Aus.  [twist.]  1.  v.  To  toss  hay  about. 
s.Wor.  (H.K.)         2.  ?  To  twist  yarn  for  weaving. 

Ayr.  Twisting'sgcy  bad  the  noo,  Johnston  Congallon  {t6g6)  218. 

3.  To  prune,  lop.    w.Yks.  Grainge  Nidderdale  (1863)  137. 

4.  To  hold  a  crowbar  or  tamping-rod  in  the  operation  of 
'  twisty  and  beaty  ' ;  see  below. 

Cor.^  To  hold  a  crowbar  while  another  strikes  it,  at  the  same 
time  giving  it  frequent  twists  ;  the  whole  operation  being  to 
'twisty  and  beaty.' 

5.  To  whine;  to  cry  ;  to  be  peevish  and  out  of  temper; 
esp.  in  phr.  lo  twist  and  liviiie.    See  Twine,  v.^ 

Nhb.'     Cura.*;  Cum."  She  tweyns  an'  twists  on,  peer  laal  body. 
n.Yks.  T'bairn  twists  and  twines  ^I.W.\     e.Yks.',  m.Yks.' 
Hence  Twisting,  ppl.  adj.  discontented.     e.Dur.' 

6.  With  ;';/  :  tn  join  the  new  warp  on  to  one  that  is  in 
the  '  gears.' 

w.Yks.  (.S.K.C.)  Lan.  He  went  about  twisting-in  for  weavers 
round  the  neighbourhood,  Brierley  Day  Out  \^\6^g)  47.  s.Lan.', 
Chs.' 
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7.  Obs.  With  in :  to  swear  in  or  initiate  a  new  member 
into  the  Luddites'  Society.    See  Luddites. 

w.Yks.  M'Donald  told  Gosling  he  had  got  '  twisted  in,'  and  the 
remainder  confirmed  it,  Charles  Milnes  adding  that  he  had  intro- 
duced him,  Pefl  Luddites  (1870)  96.     s.Lan.l 

8.  Obs.   With  out :  see  below. 

w.Yks. 3  After  the  trials  at  York,  an  order  in  Council  directed 
that  by  a  certain  time  the  Luddites,  who  had  taken  a  secret  oath, 
should  go  before  a  magistrate,  and  be  'twisted  out,'  as  it  was 
called  ;  that  is,  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

9.  Phr.  to  twist  soiiietliiiig  doivii  one,  to  eat  with  good 
appetite.  War.^  10.  sb.  In  coinp.  (i)  Twist-bobbin,  the 
bobbin  on  which  the  warp  yarn  is  wound  by  the  twisting 
and  doubling  frame,  ready  for  making  into  warps  ;  (2) 
■wood,  the  mealy  guelder-rose.  Viburnum  Lantana. 

(i)  w.Yks.  (F.R.)  (2)  Hmp.  Used  by  ploughboys  to  twist  into 
handles  for  their  whips,  which  are  called  'twists'  (B.  &  H); 
Hnip.i 

11.  Phr.  (i)  to  have  a  twist,  to  be  something  of  a  fool ;  to 
have  a  tendency  to  insanity ;  (2)  to  take  a  tivist,  to  take  a 
bias  or  inclination  ;  (3)  to  take  the  twist  out  of,  to  take 
stock  of. 

(i)  e.An.*  (2)  Ayr.  Then  our  spirits  took  the  twist  That  they 
maun  aye  retain,  AiNSLiE  Land  0/ Bums  {ed.  1892)212.  (3) 
w.Yks.  Applied  more  especially  to  taking  mental  stock  of  human 
beings.  '  He  reight  teuk  t'twist  aht  on  me  afore  I'd  getten  past 
him,'  Leeds  Merc.  Stipfil.  (Nov.  5,  1898). 

12.  A  turn  of  the  halter  put  round  a  horse's  jaw.    Cum.'  ■* 

13.  The  handle  of  a  carter's  or  ploughboy's  whip,  made 
of  tough  twigs  twisted  together.  Brks.'  Hmp.  (B.  &H., 
s.v.  Twist-wood).  14.  Obs.  The  straggling  roots  or 
stem  of  the  dodder,  Spergu/a  arvensis. 

Hrt.  The  bind  or  twist  of  dodder,  Ellis  Mod.  Hiisb.  (1750)  IV. 
iii.  129. 
15.  The  turns  put  into  the  end  of  thread  by  the  rotation 
of  thespindle.  w.Yks.(F.R.)  16.  The  peculiar  screwing 
of  the  arms  known  as  'frog's  march,'  q.v.  Gall.,  Ir. 
(S.R.C.)        17.  Obs.  Fig.   A  bond;  a  tie. 

Ayr.  Sair's  the  rive  that  breaks  the  twist  Which  binds  our 
hearts  in  ana,  O,  Ainslie  Land  of  Burns  (ed.  1892)  223. 

18.  The  unction  of  the  inside  of  the  thighs  of  sheep  or 
cattle  ;  th^  white  surface  of  hair  between  the  udder  and 
the  tail  of  a  cow. 

Nhb.'  n.Yks.  This  cow  hez  a  great  twist  (I.W.).  w.Yks.' 
This  cow's  a  mortal  good  twist  [the  perinaeum  is  prominent 
with  fat].  Sus.  A  projection  of  flesh  on  the  inner  part  of  the 
thigh  .  .  .  shut  well  in  the  twist.  Young  A>nmls  Agric.  (1784- 
1815)  XI.  198. 

19.  Griping,  twitching  in  the  bowels  ;  heartburn.    Nhb.' 

20.  A  quarrel,  disagreement. 

n.Ir.  He  and  his  neighbours  had  a  stiff  twist  (A. J. I.).  e.Dur.' 
Hes  thoo  hadden  a  twist? 

21.  See  below. 

Ir.  It's  the  misthress's  health  we'd  be  drinkin'.  Faix,  myself 
wouldn't  be  much  surprised  if  she  had  a  hard  twist  in  quen- 
sequence,  Carleton  Fardorougha  (1836)  i. 

22.  An  appetite  ;  in  gen.  colloq.  use. 

n.Cy.  (J.W.),  Lakel.*,  Cum.'",  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Bill  then  had 
an  'enormous  twist,'  Cudworth  Dial.  Sketches,  58;  w.Yks.', 
e.Lan.i  s.Lan.*  He's  getten  a  rare  twist.  Chs.'  Eh !  which 
a  twist  thou's  getten  ;  Chs.^,  s.Chs.',  Der.^  Lin.'  What  a  twist 
that  man  has,  he  could  eat  a  peck  of  taters.  Lei.',  Brks.' 
e.Ken.  He  has  a  twist  and  no  mistake  (G.G.).  [Aus.  If  I've  got  a 
good  twist,  I  can  do  a  days  work,  Boldrewood  Miners  liiglit 
(1890)  I.  iv.] 

23.  pi.  Rags  with  woollen  warp  and  a  spiral  wrapping 
of  cotton  thread.     w.Yks.  (M.F.) 

TWISTED,  ppl.  adj.     Not.  Nhp.     [twistid,  -ad.] 

1.  In  phr.  (i)  as  twisted  as  a  ram's  horn,  very  much 
twisted;  also  used  y?^.  ;  (2)  to  have  the  tongue  ready  twisted, 
to  be  on  the  point  of  speaking. 

(i)  Nlip.'  (2)  Not.  Yo  can  answer  too,  George,  for  I  see  yo've 
gotten  your  tongue  ready  twisted,  Prior  Forest  Fit.  (1901)  105. 

2.  Cross,  perverse.         Nhp.'  She's  a  twisted  piece  of  goods. 
TWISTENED,  pp.     Yks.  Lin.     Also  in   forms   twisn 

n.Lin.' ;  twissen  Lin.;  twissened  sw.Lin.' ;  twizzened 
Lin.    [twi-s.in(d.J     Twisted,  entangled. 

n.Yk».*     Lin.  Wi'  haafe  o'  the  cliimleys  a-twizzen'd  an'  twined 


like  a  band  o'  haay,  Tennyson  Owd  Hod  (1889)  ;  Twist  un  again, 
mun  !  Get  well  twissen  !  Fenn  Dick  0'  the  /v?hs(i888)x.     n.Lin.', 

T'W'ISTER,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  War.  Glo. 
Brks.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  [twi'stafr.]  1.  In  coj;;i.  Twister- 
in,  a  person  who  joins  the  threads  of  the  new  warp  to  the 
one  already  in  the  'gears.' 

w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (July  29,  1899).  Lan.  He  had  once 
been  a  twister-in,  or  twirler  of  threads,  Westall  Old  Factory 
(1885)  iii. 

2.  A  person  who  twists  yarn  for  weaving. 

Ayr.  Who  should  come  in  but  Pate  Willock,  the  twister, 
Johnston  Kilmnllie  (1891')  II.  24. 

3.  An  implement  used  for  twisting  straw-rope. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Ir.  Annie  his  wife  .  .  .  put  down  the  hay-twister, 
Bullock  Pastorals  (1901)97  ;  Jem  began  work  again  with  the  rope 
twister,  ih.  108.  War.^  Glo.'  An  implement  used  for  twisting 
straw  ropes  for  thatching,  resembling  a  brace  and  bit,  except  that 
the  bit  has  a  hooked  end. 

4.  A  blow  with  a  whip  or  other  instrument. 

w.Som.'  Such  as  to  make  the  victim  twist  or  writhe.  Aay  ad' 
dhu  wuop'  een  mee  an',  un  aay  gid'-n  u  twiis'tur  [I  had  the  whip 
in  my  hand,  and  I  gave  him  a  twister.]     nw.Dev.' 

5.  A  difficulty  ;  a  puzzler. 

Nhb.i,  Brks.'     Cor.^  That's  a  twister. 

6.  An  appetizer.     w.Yks.  Eccles  Leeds  OIni.  (1878). 
TWISTER,  V.     e.An.     [twi'st3(r).]     To  twist ;  to  turn. 
e.An.'^     Nrf.  How  bewilderingly  the  river  '  twisters,' Patter- 
son Malt  and  Nat.  (1895)  46;  Straight  on  as  ever  you  can  go  in 
these  twistering  streets,  Spilling  Giles,  17.     Suf.' 

TWISTERLY,  adj.  Yks.  [twi'stali.]  Cross,  bad- 
tempered  ;  out  of  sorts. 

w.Yks.  Dr.  Ling  of  Keighley  was  about  to  operate  on  a  patient, 
when  the  patient  said — 'Nay,  doctor,  not  to-day,  I  hope;  for 
ah'm  nobbut  twisterly '  (J.N.L.). 

TWISTIFIED,  ppl.  adj.  Shr.'  Of  affairs :  entangled, 
involved.  '  'E's  left  everythin'  sadly  twistified.' 

TWISTLE,  see  Twizzle. 

TWISTY,  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Nhp.  Wor. 
Brks.  Dev.  [twi'sti.]  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Twisty-thraws, 
pains;  colic;  (2) -twiney,  a  constantly  crying  child. 

(^i)  Gall.  May  it  give  thee  twisty-thraws  and  sit  ill  on  thy 
stomach  !  Crockett  Grey  Man  (1896)  ii.     (2)  Nhb.'  (s.v.  Twine). 

2.  Twisted,  distorted. 

Dev.  They  twisty  limbs  o'  yers  'ud  take  a  deal  o'  straightening, 
Zack  Oh  Tiial  (1899)  224. 

3.  Winding  ;  curling. 

Brks.  You  can  get  to  Cateswick  by  this  year  road,  but  'tis  a 
fairish  twisty  'un,  an'  easy  to  lose,  Hayden  Round  our  Vill. 
(1901'!  141.     n.Dev.  Zack  Dunstable  IVeir  (1901)  78. 

4.  Fidgety.     ne.Lan.',  Wor.  (J.R.W.)        5.  Uncertain, 
devious;  cunning. 

Dev.  I  just  chucked  'un  into  a  pool  of  watter,  for  to  kape  'un 
out  o'  sight  of  twisty  volk,  Blackmore  Perlycross  (1894)  xxxviii; 
Zack  On  Trial  (i8gg)  177. 

6.  Cross,  peevish,  fretful,  whining. 
Cum.',  n.Yks.' 2*,  m.Yks.'     w.Yks.  Shoo's  been  as  twisty  an' 
twiny  all  t'day  as  could  be,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (July  29,  1899). 
ne.Lan.',  Nhp.=,  Wor.  (J.R.W.) 

[6.  Dan.  tvistig,  at  variance ;  disputable  (Larsen).] 

TWIT,  sft.'  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  [twit]  A  weaving  term  : 
anything  entangled  ;  that  which  gives  resisting  power  to 
the  thread. 

Lth.  Is't  a  cursed  wab  0'  yarn  That  winna  work,  for  knots  and 
twits?  Thomson  Poems  (1819)  27.  w.Yks.  (J.M.)  ;  w.Yks.' 
There's  a  twit  ith'  yarn.     ne.Lan.' 

Hence  (i)  Twitty,  n^//'.  of  yarn  :  uneven;  (2)  Twitty- 
end,  sb.  an  end  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  cut  or 
broken  in  the  process  of  spinning  or  '  roving.' 

(I)  w.Yks.  When  woollen  thread  is  carelessly  drawn  in 
spinning,  or  when  it  is  attempted  to  be  drawn  beyond  what  its 
fineness  allows,  thin  places  appear,  which  become  very  hard 
twisted,  and  these  soon  break  under  the  strain  of  weaving. 
Twitty  warp  is  therefore  disliked  by  the  weaver  (W.T.).  (2) 
w.Yks.  (F.R.) 

TWIT,  sb.'^  Wil.  [twit.]  The  washings  after  the  best 
cider  has  been  made. 

Wil.'       n.Wil.  After  the   apples,  in  cider-making,  have  been 
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ground  and  pressed  once,  the  pulp  is  watered  and  pressed  again. 
Tlie  result  is  a  pleasant,  sweet,  weak  unfennented  drink,  known 
as  twit,  which  is  drunk  by  the  labourers  before  the  cider  is  ready 
(E.H.G.). 

TWIT,  s6.8    Obs.    w.Yks.'     An  acute  angle. 

TWIT,  v}  and  sb*  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Nhp.  War.  Glo. 
Oxf.  Hnt.  e.An.Sus.    [twit.]      \.  v.  To  tease;  to  sneer  at. 

Sc.  (A.W.\Cum.',w.Yks.  (J.\V.>  Lan.  He  twitted  me  wi'  gooin 
a'  coortin  Sally  Jackson  an  hoo'dha'nowt  t'say  to  mi  (S  W. ).  Sus.' 

2.  To  repeat  confidences  ;  to  tell  tales  ;  to  blab. 

Nhp.'  If  he    knows    he'll    twit.      War.=  3,    gIo.'     Oxf.    I    shall 
remember  you  ;  you  have  been  twitting  about  mc  again  (CO.). 
Hence  Twitter,  sb.  a  tale-bearer. 
Nhp.'  Don't  tell  him  anything,  he's  a  twitter.     Hnt.  iT.P.F.) 

3.  sb.   A  tell-tale. 

■War.^  You  are  a  twit.  Glo.'  Oxf.  'Vou're  a  nasty  little  twit  ; 
I  heard  what  you  said  (CO.). 

4.  A  fit  of  hasty  ill-temper ;  snappishness.  Nhp.', 
War.^  e.An.'  Hence  Twitty,  ac/j.  cross,  snappish  ;  ill- 
tempered  ;  snappy.    ne.Lan.',  e.An.' 

TWIT,  v.^  and  sb.^  Sc.  Nhp.  War.  Won  Oxf.  Dev. 
[twit.]       1.  V.   To  chirp,  twitter. 

Bwk.  The  wee  wren  is  chirping  and  'twitting,'  Chisholm 
Poems  (1879)  9. 

Hence  (i)  Twit-lark,  sb.  the  meadow  pipit,  Aiilhus 
prateiisis ;  (2)  Twit-nie-dick,  sb.  the  quail,  Coliirtiix  cotii- 
tiniiiis:  (3)  Twitting-bird,  sb.  the  ye\\o\v-ammer,E>nberha 
cilriiiella ;  (4)  Twitty-bird  or  -lark,  sb.  the  bird  which 
accompanies  the  cuckoo,  generally  a  hedge-sparrow. 

(1)  Wor.  It  W.1S  called  twit-lark  from  its  cry  of  'twit-twit' 
(E.S.).  (2)  Oxf.  Aplin  Birds  (1889)  214.  (3)  War.a  < a) 
nw.Dev.  (R.P.C.),  nw.Dev.' 

2.  sb.  The  short,  intermittent  chirp  of  a  bird  as  dis- 
tinguished from  continuous  song. 

Sc.  A.VV.)  Nhp.  With  impatience  she  heard  The  flap  of  a  leaf 
and  the  twit  of  a  bird,  Clare  Poems  (1820)  210;  Nhp.',  'War.^ 

TWITCH,  s/).'  and  v.'^  In  goi.  dial,  use  in  Eng.  Also 
written  twytch  Chs.^  ;  and  in  form  tweetch  Suf '    [twitj.] 

1.  sb.  The  couch-grass,  Triliciim  repens ;  occas.  used  of 
the  fine  bent-weed,  Agroitis  vulgaris.  See  Couch,  sb.'^, 
Quitch,  Squitch,  sb.^ 

Lakel.',  Cuui."  Wm.  Gang  an'  riak  twitch  an'  set  fire  tul't 
(B.K.).  w.Yks. =,  Lan.  (W.H.T.),  ne.Lan.',  Chs.>3  Midi.  Mar- 
shall TJh).  Eatii.  (1796)  II.  Der.  Young  A>iita!s  Agiie.  (1784- 
1815)  XVII.  38;  Der.2,  Not.^  s.Not.  The  field's  a  regiar  twitch 
bed  (J.P.K.).  Lin.',  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.'  It's  gen  them  a  good 
chanch  to  get  twitch  oft'-on  the  ground.  Lei.',  Nhp.'^,  War. 3, 
■Wor.  (B.  &  H.),  Glo.'  s.Cxf.  It's  that  foul  o'  twitch  it'll  take 
cars  to  get  it  clean,  Rosemary  Chilleriis  (1895),  133.  Bdf. 
Batchelor  Agnc.  (1813')  115.  Hrt.  (G.H.C),  e.An.'  Cnib.' 
Them-there  fields  down  Laddus  Drove's  full  0'  twitch.  Suf. 
Science  Gossip  (1883)  113;  Suf.'  Ess.  Science  Gossip  (1869)  26. 
w.Sora.' Thick  field's  vull  o' twitch;  he  must  be  a  worked  out  dree 
or  vower  times  over. 

Hence  Twitchy,  adj.  (i)  infested  with  twitch  ;  (2)  made 
of  twitch. 

(i)  Not.'  n.Lin.'  I  niver  seed  a  twitchier  peace  then  Hall's 
Middle  Naathan  Land  was;  you  mud  hev  hung  bosses  to  it  an' 
traail'd  it  oot  o'  th'  parish  anearly.  Lei.'  (2)  n.Lin.'  Nhp.  How 
beautiful  to  see  thee  soar  to  rest,  Winnowing  thy  russet  wings 
above  thy  twitchy  nest,  Clare  To  lite  Lark  in  Peacock  Gl.  (1889^ 

2.  Co«//>.  (i)  Twitch-fire,  a  bonfire  of  weeds  ;  (2) -grass, 

(a)  the  couch-grass,  Triliciim  repens  ;  (b\  the  slender  fox- 
tail grass,  Alopecurus  agrestis  ;  (3)  -rake,  an  iron  rake  for 
hoeing  weeds. 

(i)  Hrt.  The  place  stinks  like  a  twitch-fire  ;R.H.R.).  (2,0) 
n.Cy.  GnosE  (1790)^/5.  add.  (P.)  Cum.  (B.  &  H.\  Chs.^,  Der.', 
nw.Der.',  ne.Lin.  (E.S.),  Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.3  Hrt.  Ellis  Mod. 
lliisb.  (1750)  VII.  i.  96,  in  Flk-Lore  Pec.  (1880)  VIII.  85.  Hnt. 
(.T.P.F.),  e.An.'  Nrf.,  Sus.  Holloway.  (i)  sw.Cuni.  (B.  &  H.) 
(3)  Lakel.= 

3.  V.  To  gather  and  root  out  couch-grass. 

n.Lin.'     sw.Lin.'  I  must  twitch  and  do  my  land  for  wheat. 

TWITCH,  .vi.'    Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.    Also 
in  forms  twitchy  Nhb.'  m.Yks.'  ;  twutch  Nhb.'     [twitJ.] 
1.  In  coinp.  (i)  Twitchballock,  (a)  a  large  black  beetle  ; 

(b)  an  earwig;  (2) -bell  or -belt,  sec  (i,  i);  (3)  -hillock, 
see  (i,  rt) ;  (4)  -clock,  (5)  -clog,  the  cnmnum  cockroach. 
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I,  (i)  Lan.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.l  (A)  n.Cy.  N.  (f  Q. 
,1871)  .itli  S.  viii.  462.  21  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790);  N.Cy.',  Nhb.', 
Dur.',  e.Dur.',  Cum.'*  n.lfks.' ;  n.Yks.^^  As  brown  as  a  twitch- 
bell.  ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.  Marshall  Pur.  Econ.  (1788);  e.Yks.', 
m.Yks.',  Lan.  (II.W.)  (3I  Lan.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.) 
(4)  w.Yks.  Bo.xi  s  full  o'  butterflies  an  buzzards  an  twitchclocks. 
Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1877')  40  Lan.'  It's  nobbut  a  twitch  clock, 
or  cricket,  or  summat,  Waugh  C/iim.  Corner  (1879)  325.  s.Lan.' 
This  heawse  snics  wi'  twitch-clocks.  15)  Chs.'^ 
2.  An  earwig.  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  Siippl.  (s.v.  Twinge). 
Yks.  ib.  MS.  aM.  {P.} 

TWITCH,  sb.^  Yks.  Lan.  [twitJ.]  A  narrow  way  or 
passage  ;  a  short,  steep  twist  or  bend  in  a  road.  See 
Twitchell. 

w.Yks.'  Lan.  For  they  com'n  swarmin  in  at  the  dur  Like 
midges  in  a  twitch,  Clecg  Skelilies  (1895)  31.     s.Lan.' 

TWITCH,  f.''  and  sb."  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  [twit/.]  1.  V.  To  snatch;  to  pull  or  jerk  suddenly. 
See  Twick,  v. 

se.Sc.  The  Warld's  a  witch,  an  unco  bitch,  A  jade  that  will 
beguile.  An'  gif  ye  dinna  mind,  she'll  twitch,  While  at  ye  she  does 
smile,  Donaldson  Poems  (1809^  142.     w.Yks.*,  n.Lan.',  Not.' 

2.  To  squeeze  ;  to  pinch  ;  to  fasten  or  draw  tightly 
together  ;  to  tie  in  a  knot. 

se.Sc.  The  shoon  indeed  did  leuk  lu'  weel,  . .  Ye'dtwitcht  them 
weel  thegether,  Donaldson  Poems  (1809)  191.  N.Cy.'  n.Yks. 
Twitch  that  knot  tight  (I.W.) ;  n.Yks.^  e.Yks.' Twitch  tliT  shavs 
tighther.  w.Yks.^  A  twitched  waist.  Here,  my  lad,  twitch  it  up ; 
w.Yks."  s.Lan.'  A  woman  is  said  to  be  '  twitch't  in  '  when  her 
staj's  are  tightly  laced.     Lin.'  Twitch  it  up.     n.Lin.' 

Hence  (i)  Bed-twitch,  si.  an  instrument  for  tightening 
the  cords  of  a  '  twitch-bed  ' ;  see  Twitcher,  sb.  1 ;  (2) 
Twitch-bed,, vi.,  obsol.,  see  below. 

(i)  Cum.*  (s.v.  Cord-bedX  (2)  In  place  of  the  laths  of  the 
wooden  beds,  a  sheet  of  strong  canvas  supported  the  mattresses, 
and  tliis  was  connected  with  the  framework  by  short  cords  ;  the 
cords  were  tightened  at  will  by  means  of  a  bed-twitch.  Sometimes 
there  was  no  canvas,  and  the  cords  ran  across  from  side  to  side, 
and  from  head  to  foot,  ib. 

3.  To  seize  with  a  sudden  pain  or  twinge. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  w.Som.'  The  rheumatic  do  twitch  me  terr'ble, 
same's  otf  anybody  'd  a-urnd  a  knife  into  me. 

4.  To  fasten  a  loop  of  cord  round  a  horse's  nose  in  order 
to  keep  it  still  during  any  operation  ;  gen.  in  phr.  lo  hvilch 
a  horse.  Lei.',  Shr.''  (s.v.  Twitchel),  w.Som.'  5.  To 
castrate  by  means  of  a  cord.  n.Lin.'  6.  Obs.  A  lead- 
mining  term  :  of  hard  stone  :  to  press  in  upon  and  con- 
tract or  close  the  vein  of  ore. 

Der.  Where  wough  or  rider,  twitch'd  a  leading  fast,  Furness 
Medic.  (1836")  17. 

7.  To  put  a  person  in  the  County  Court.    w.Yks.^ 

8.  With  up :  to  truss  up  a  bundle  of  hay  or  other  material. 
Nhb.'         9.  sb.   A  sudden  shooting  pain. 

Nhp.'  My  tooth  gave  me  such  a  twitch.  Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  w.Som.' 
Her's  a  troubled  way  twitches  in  the  inside,  ecus  'pon  times  her's 
a-drawd  most  two  double. 

10.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  stick  and  loop  of  cord, 
used  for  holding  tight  the  nose  of  a  restive  horse  while 
any  operation  is  perlormcd. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Ir.  I  fshe  needed  shoeing,  she  was  to  have  a 'twitch' 
on  her  nose.  Lever  Con  Cr.-giui  (1849  50)  III.  ip.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.' 
A  short  stair  having  a  loop  of  cord  at  the  end.  This  is  passed  over 
the  upper  lip  or  nose  of  a  horse  and  twisted  until  it  becomes  tight, 
and  by  it  the  horse  is  held  during  an  operation.  Cum.',  w.Yks. 
(J.W.I,  Chs.',  s.Chs.',  nwDer.',  Not.'*,  Lin.',  n.Lin.',  se.Lin. 
(J.T.B. )  Lei.'  The  twitch  is  sometimes  used  when  driving  a 
kicking  horse,  the  stick  being  made  fast  to  the  head-stall.  Nhp.', 
War.",  Shr.2(s.v.  Twilcluli.     Brks.  Gl.  (1852'  ;  Brks.',  w  Sora.' 

11.  A  spinning  term  :  the  small  piece  of  wood  wound 
round  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  from  which  the  yarn 
is  spun. 

Suf.  She  straight  slipp'd  ofi'her  walland-band,  And  laid  aside  her 
lucks  and  twitches,  Bloomfikld  Pichnrd  and  Kale  ;  1  E.G.P.) 

12.  A  lead-mining  term  :  the  contracted  or  straight  part 
of  a  vein  caused  by  the  presence  of  hard  stone. 

Nhb.'  The  twitch,  when  the  sides  of  the  vein  come  together,  is 
either  total  or  in  part.  Some  of  these  twitches  carry  a  small  rib 
of  solid  ore  right  through,  Forster  Section  Strata  led.  1821)  236. 
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Der.  Manlove  Lead  Mines  (1653)  1.  265  ;  Tapping  GI.  to  Manlove 

(1851). 

13.  The  County  Court ;  also  in  cowp.  Twitch-court. 

w.Yks.  If  shoo  winnat  pay  tha  thi  vvaige,  put  luir  i'  t'twitch, 
Tom  Treddlehoyle  Bairitsla  Ann.  (i860)  50  ;  w.Yks.^ 

Hence  Twitch-paper,  sb.  a  summons. 

w.Yks.  It's  a  twitch-paper,  izzant  it,  at  you  left  uz?  Tom  Treddle- 
hoyle Bairnsia  Ann.  (1863)  49. 

14.  Phr.  (i)  at  every  tvuitch  and  tan,  every  now  and  then  ; 
(2)  in  a  hvitch,  in  a  moment. 

(i)  Wil.i  (s.v.  Tan).  (2)  Cai.>,  Fif.  (Jam.)  se.Sc.  Gin  ye  get  at 
him  i'a  twitch  Ye'll  burn  his  tongue,  Donaldson  Pocwis  (1809)  in. 

TWITCH,  W.3  So.  Won  Glo.  w.Cy.  [twit/.]  A  dial, 
form  of  touch.' 

Sc.  Herd  Coll.  Sngs.  (1776)  Gl.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  se.Wor.  My 
elbow's  that  sore,  I  can  hardly  bear  to  twitch  it  (J. W.P.).  Glo.'^, 
w.Cy.  (Hall.) 

TWITCHEL,  sb.  and  v.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Fit.  Der. 
Not.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Shr.  Also  written  twitchell  War.'^; 
twitchill  Not.  [twitjl.]  1.  sb.  A  cord  or  other  instru- 
ment fastened  round  the  nose  of  a  restive  horse.  See 
Twitch,  V.''  10. 

Lan.'  The  rope  is  put  round  the  lower  jaw  of  an  unruly  horse, 
and  the  stick  is  twisted  round  so  as  to  get  a  tight  hold  of  the  jaw 
and  subdue  the  horse.     s.Lan.i,  Chs.3,  War.'^^,  Shr.2 

2.  A  stout  stick  ;  a  hazel  rod  ;  see  below. 

w.Yks.2  War.3  A  hazel  rod  bent  at  the  end  and  fastened  back 
to  itself  so  as  to  form  a  loop  to  hold  a  wedge  for  driving. 

3.  V.  To  confine  in  a  noose  ;  to  pinch,  nip  ;  to  catch  in 
a  spring-trap ;  to  control  a  restive  horse  by  means  of  a 
loop  of  cord  placed  on  the  upper  lip  ;  to  tie  up  an  animal 
with  a  cord. 

Lan.  There  he  stoode  .  .  .  starin'  like  a  twitchelt  earwig, 
Waugh  Chiin.  Coiner  (1879)  9 ;  Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.^s, 
Lei.i,  Nhp.i,  War.'^,  Shr.= 

4.  To  fasten  a  tin-kettle,  &c.  to  the  tail  of  a  dog  or  cat. 
See  Twitcher,  v.  2. 

Lan.  Juddy  has  twitchel't  his  gronmother's  cat  wi'  an  owd  tin 
kettle  full  o'  brokken  pots,  Waugh  Heather  (ed.  Milner)  II.  292. 
e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  If  that  dog  o'  thoine  comes  nee  eawr  fowt,  aw'll 
twitchel  him.  Chs.'=,  Fit.  (T.K.J. ),  Der.^  nw.Der.i  Not. 
Af.  fr  g.  (1877)  5th  S.  viii.  179.     Vkfar.i2 

5.  To  castrate  by  means  of  a  cleft  stick. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)  Chs.';  Chs.=  To  geld  a  bull  or  ram  by  forcing 
the  chords  of  his  testicles  into  a  cleft  stick,  so  that  the  chords  rot 
and  the  testicles  fall  off;  Chs.^,  Shr.^ 

6.  To  beat,  esp.  to  beat  with  a  switch. 

Not.  The  man  who  chastises  his  dog  with  a  whip,  holding  him 
the  while  with  the  other  hand  by  the  collar,  is  giving  his  dog  '  a 
twitchilliTig,'  A^.  {•T'  Q.  (1877)  5th  S.  viii.  179. 

TWITCHEL,  see  Twychild. 

TWITCHELL,  sb.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei. 
Bdf.  Hrt.  Sus.  Also  written  twitchel  n.Cy.  n.Yks.* 
w.Yks.=  Not.  n.Lin.'  Bdf. ;  twitchil  w.Yks." ;  twitchill 
Der.  [twi'tjl,  -il.]  A  narrow  footpath  between  hedges  ; 
a  narrow  passage  ;  a  blind-alley ;  a  short  cut.  See 
Twitch,  sb.^ 

n.Cy.  (Hall.),  n.Yks.^  w.Yks.  I'  t'porch,  i'  t'twichell,  an'  i' 
t'fowd,  Like  wand'rin  minstrels  sang,  Sknior  Smithy  Rhymes 
(1882)  43;  w.Yks.^",  Stf.  (J.C.W.),  Der.2,  nw.Der.',  Not.'S, 
n.Lin.',  Lei.'  Bdf.  All  persons  passing  by  this  twitchel  are  re- 
quested to  go  up  or  down  directly,  N.  &  Q.  \  1889)  7th  S.  vii. 
275.  Hrt.  CussANS  Hist.  Hrt.  (1879-81)  III.  321.  Sus.  Grose 
(1790)  Suppl. 

[It  is  in  bred  on  ye  northe  syd  al  ye  bred  of  ye  comon 
twechell'  yat  lyges  on  ye  northe  syd  of  ye  Fleshusse, 
Noll.  Rec.  (1435)  ed.  Stevenson,  II.  357;  The  dore  |jat  is 
in  the  Draperie  \>&i  gothe  into  the  twychell'  betwix  jie 
Shaumelles  and  }>e  Draperie,  ib.  (1484)  III.  229.] 

TWITCHER,  56.    Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Lon.    [twi-tj3(r).] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  having  a  nick  and  a  hole,  used  to 
tighten  the  cords  of  a  cord-bed.  Cum."*  See  Bed-twitch, 
s.v.  Twitch,  v.^  2  (i).  2.  A  severe  blow  ;  a  twinge  or 
attack  of  pain. 

w.Yks.'  Lon.  'The  rheumatis'  had,  in  hisown  phrase,  'caught 
him  on  the  hop  and  given  him  :i\.\v\iQ\\&t,'  Sunday  Mag.  (1877)  182. 

3.  pi.    Pincers. 

s.Lan.'  Tight  boots  are  colloquially  called  '  twitchcrs." 


TWITCHER,  V. 
compress.    s.Lan.' 


Lan.  [twitj3(r).]  1.  To  pinch, 
See  Twitch,  j/.*  2.  2.  To  fasten  a 
tin-kettle  to  the  tail  of  a  cat  or  dog.     See  Twitchel,  4. 

Judd  has  twitcher't  his  gronmother's  cat,  Waugh  Sphin.v 
(1870)  III.  296. 

TWITCHINESS, s/;.  n.Yks.''  [twitjinas.]  Tightness; 
a  twinge  or  griping  sensation. 

TWITCHING,  ppl.  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Chs.  Dev. 
Also  written  twichin  Dev.  [twi'tjin.]  1.  ppl.  adj.  In 
conip.  Twitchingspot,  a  short  steep  twist  or  bend  in  a 
road.  w.Yks.=  (s.v.  Twitch).  2.  sb.  In  com*.  Twitching- 
up,  St.  Vitus's  dance. 

Dev.  She  was  always  afflicted  with  a  twichin-up.  Reports 
Provinc.  (1885)  114. 

3.  A  twinge. 

Rnf.  At  sic  times  does  thy  conscience  no  gie  thee  a  twitching? 
GiLMOUR  Pen-Flk.  (1873)  21. 

4.  pi.   Obs.  The  ends  of  horse-shoe  nails  cut  off.    Chs.' 
TWITCHY,  adj.      Yks.  Lan.   Nhp.  War.  e.An.   Dev. 

[twi-t/i.]        1.    Irritable,  nervous,  impatient ;    uncertain, 
acting  by  fits  and  starts. 

ne.Lan.i,  Nhp.',  War.^,  e.An.  (Hall.),  e.An,'  Dev.  I'm  gettin' 
that  twitchy  in  my  nerves  I  can't  a-bear  myself  'ere  no  longer, 
Ford  Postle  Farm  (1899)  222. 

2.  Of  the  wind  blowing  in  gales  :  unsteady.    e.An.' 

3.  Greedy.     n.Yks.^ 
TWITCHY,  see  Twitch,  sb.'^ 

TWITE,  s6.  Nhb.  Yks.Chs.  [twait]  The  mountain 
linnet,  Linota  flavirostris;  also  in  comp.  'Twite-finch. 

Nhb.'  n.Yks.  Swainson  Birds  (1885)  66.  w.Yks.  Yks.  IVkly. 
Post  (Dec.  31,  1898).  Chs.  The  lovable,  easily  tamed  little  twites 
haunt  the  place,  Fall  Malt  Mag.  (Sept.  1901)  140. 

TWITE,  i;.'  Dor.  Som.  [twait.]  To  reproach,  taunt. 
The  same  word  as  Twit,  f.'     Dor.',  Som.  (W.F.R.) 

[I  twhyte  one,  I  caste  hym  in  the  tethe  or  in  the  nose, 
Je  lay  reprouche.     This  terme  is  also  northren,  Palsgr. 

{I530)-] 

TWITE,  ^2  Chs.'»  [twait]  To  cut,  whittle.  Cf. 
thwite,  white. 

[How  vngoodly  they  ontheyre  mete  twyte,  Babees  Book 
(c.  1475)  ed.  Furnivall,  256  ;  Twytyn,  idem  quod  telwyn, 
abseco,  reseco  (Pfonipt.).] 

TWITE,  v.^  Lakel.'*  [twait.]  To  requite.  See 
Quite,  V. 

Od  twite-ta,  thoo's  ower  mich  auld  buck  aboot  thi  fer  tweea. 

TWITHER,  see  Twitter,  v.^ 

TWITTEN,  sb.  Sus.  [twi-tsn.]  A  narrow  path 
between  two  walls  or  hedges  ;  also  used  attrib. 

We  den  cum  to  a  twitten  place  All  overhung  and  dark,  Lower 
Tom  Cladpolc  (1831)  St.  100,  ed.  1872  ;  Sns.'^ 

TWITTER,  sb}  Yks.  Lin.  [twit3(r).]  1.  A  hard 
tumour  or  gathering  on  a  horse's  foot  just  above  the  hoof; 
also  in  comp.  Twitter-bone.     A  dial,  form  of'  quitter.' 

n.Yks.(I.W.),n.Yks.2,w.Yks.l  Un.  Lin.  N.  &  Q.  (Apr.  1892I  45. 
2.  pi.  The  condition  of  a  horse's  foot  that  has  been 
pricked  in  shoeing.    w.Yks.  (B.K.) 

TWITTER,  s6.2  Cum.  Lan.  In  phr.  (i)  in  a  twitter, 
(a)  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  ;  (b)  on  the  very  point  or 
edge  ;  very  near  ;  (2)  ivithin  a  tivilter,  see  (i,  b). 

(I,  a)  Lan,  So  in  I  bowted,  un  I'r  ready  in  o'  twitter,  Paul 
Bobbin  5f(7Hf/ (1819)  18.  (6)Cuni.' Just  in  a  twitter ;  Cum.''  (2) 
Cum."  Oor  dog  was  within  a  twitter  o'  clickin'  t'hare. 

TWITTER,  sb?  Lan.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   The  tether  of  cattle.    (Hall.) 

TWITTER,  f.'  and  sb.*  In  geii.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel. 
Eng.  and  Amer.     Also  in  form  twither  e.Yks.'    [twit3(r.] 

1.  V.  To  tremble,  shake,  as  with  cold  or  fear ;  to  be 
agitated. 

Sc.  (Jam.  5;//./)/.)  n.Cy.  (J,L.  1783),  N.Cy.'  LakeL^  His  lip 
was  twitteren  when  he  telt  'at  his  lass  hed  gi'en  him  t'sneck 
possett.  s.Lan.',  Der.'  Lin.  My  heart  twitters,  Ray  (1691)  ;  Lin.' 
NUp.  I  twittered  like  a  leaf,  Clare  VillageMinst.  (1821)11,92.    I.W.'^ 

2.  To  be  nervous  and  affected  in  speech. 

Shr.'  I  canna  bar  to  'ear  that  OOman  talk,  'er  does  so  mince  an' 
twitter — like  as  if  "er  couldna  open  'er  mouth. 

3.  Of  a  muscle,  &c. :  to  twitch  rapidly. 

Lei.'  The  neck  or  flank  of  a  horse  twitters  when  the  animal  en- 
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dcavours  to  get  rid  of  a  fly  by  a  peculiar  tremulous  motion  of  the 
I'lalisma  myoides. 

4.  To  chatter ;  to  titter,  giggle  ;  to  laugh  quietly. 
s.Lan.',Nhp.',Hnt.  (T.P.F.)     n.Dev.  Folkswould  have  twittered 

louder  had  they  known  whose  fancy  he  was  like  to  take,  Zack 
Dunstable  IVeir  {igoi)  11. 

5.  To  give  way  to  fretful  complaints  or  forebodings  ;  to 
be  angry  or  envious. 

e.Yks.f  They'll  be  fit  to  twither  thersens  [they  will  be  ready  to 
die  of  envy].     m.Yks.' 

6.  To  glitter,  sparkle  ;  to  flicker. 

Gall.  Tinted  little  rainbows  shine  Twittering  like  dewdrops  on 
the  thorn,  When  early  sunbeams  paint  the  morn,  Nicholson 
Poet.  Il'ks.  (1814)  82,  ed.  1897.  Nhp.  When  the  sun-beam 
twittered  on  the  wall,  Clare  tillage  Minst.  (1821)  I.  46. 

7.  sb.  A  state  of  nervous  trembling,  excitement,  or 
apprehension  ;  a  flurry,  fluster.     Kreq.  pi. 

Drof.  Her  heart  had  got  a  twitter,  M'Nay  Poet.  IVts.  (1820) 
116.  Ir.  I  tell  him  that  whenever  he  puts  mc  into  a  twitter  by  his 
tantrums,  Barrington  Sketches  (1827-32)  III.  368.  n.Cy.  Grose 
(1790),  n.Yks.",  ne.Yks.',  m.Yks. 1,  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Aw 
wur  o  ov  a  twitter.  Der.",  nw.Der.',  Not.  (J.H.B.)  Lin.' 
n.Lin.'  He's  in  a  straange  twitter  along  o' theiise  bad  times.  Not.', 
Lei.',  Nhp.'  Shr.'  Theer  wuz  talk  o'  the  Fenians  comin'  las'  night, 
an'  it  put  everybody  i'  the  town  o'  the  twitter  an'  tremble. 
Brks.'  She  was  all  ofalwitterwhilst  uswas  waaitin'vor  urn  to  come. 
Hnt.  (T.P.F.),  Suf.',  Ken.'  Sus.  Holloway.  Hmp.'  I.W.' ;  I.W.= 
It  upset  me  zoo,  I  be  all  of  a  twitter.  w.Cy.  My  nerves  is  all  of  a 
twitter,  LoHgiiiaii's  Mag.  (Dec.  1897)  98.  Som.  I  veels  aal  in 
a  twitter,  till  I  gets  my  glass  o'  bitter,  Agrikler  Rhymes  (1872) 
36.  w.Som.'  There,  hon  I  yeard  o'  it  I  was  all  of  a  twitter,  you 
mid  a  hat  me  down  way  a  veather.  [Anier.  He  didn't  seem  to 
be'n  as   much  of  a  twitter's   I   was,  Westcott   David  Hariint 

(1900)  xxxix.] 

Hence  Twittery,  ndj.  trembling. 

Dor.  Poor  Mary  did  go  all  white  and  twittery,  Francis  Pastorals 

(1901)  257. 

8.  Phr.  (i)  lo  be  all  at  twitler,  to  be  uneasy  ;  (2)  to  be  all  in 
or  upon  Iwillers,  to  be  in  a  state  of  nervous  impatience  ;  to 
be  upon  tenterhooks  ;  (3)  to  be  on  the  twitters,  obs.,  to  be  in 
great  doubt. 

(i)w.Yks.'  (21  ne.Yks.' He's  all  i' twitters  ti  be  off.  e.Yks.' 
(3)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).     w.Yks.  Hutton  Tour  to  Caves  (1781). 

9.  A  fit  of  laughter. 

w.Yks.  (J.W.  I,  nw.Der.'  Ken.  He  is  in  a  mighty  twitter,  Lewis 
/.  Tenet  (1736)  ;  Ken.^ 

10.  The  time  of  twilight. 

m.Yks.'  He  came  about  the  twitter  of  day. 

TWITTER,  1;.=  and  sb.^  Sc.  Ircl.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan. 
[twitalr.l  1.  V.  To  spin  thread  unevenly  ;  to  twist  up, 
as  thread  after  being  knitted  or  unevenly  spun  ;  to 
entangle.  n.Cy.  (K.),  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.'  2.  sb.  The  thin 
part  of  unevenly-spun  thread. 

Sc.  Yarn  is  said  to  be  twined  to  twitters,  when  twined  too 
small  (Jam.).  Cai.'  Per.  The  good  wife's  yarn  broke  at  the 
twitter,  Spence  Poems  (i8g8)  181.  Lnk.  Her  waist  was  like 
a  twitter,  had  nae  curpen  for  a  creel,  Graham  Writings  (1883) 
II.  221.    e.Yks.  Marshall  7?H»-.  Econ.  (1788). 

Hence  Twittery,  adj.  spun  very  small. 

Sc.  Far  afore  the  twittery  worn— vvabs  made  now-a-days,  Edb. 
Even.  Cour.  (July  i,  1819)  (Jam.). 

3.  Fiff.  Anything  very  slender,  small,  or  feeble. 

Sc.  She's  a  mere  twitter  (Jam.)  ;  You  are  as  small  as  the  twitter 
of  a  twin'd  rusky,  Kelly  Prov.  (1721)  395.  Cai.'  Ant.  She 
thought  hirsel'  nae  twitter,  Ballymena  Obs.  \  1892). 

Hence  (i)  Twittering, />/>/.  nrf/'.  small,  thin,  attenuated  ; 
(2)  Twittery,  adj.  slender ;  of  no  strength  or  substance. 

(i)  w.Yks.  He  s  a  little  twitterin'  thing,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl. 
(July  29,  1899).      (2)  Sc.  (Jam.)     Ant.  Ballymena  Obs.  (1892). 

4.  //.  The  twisted  entanglements  into  which  unevenly 
twisted  thread,  &c.  is  apt  to  run  ;  jii;.  complications  of  any 
kind.    n.Yks.",  m.Yks.'      5.  pi.    Obs.  Shreds,  fragments. 

n.Cy.  Hioke  all  in  twitters  (K.).     ne.Lan.' 

TWITTER.z/.^  Yks.  Dcr.  Ken.  [twita(r).]  To  tease; 
to  'twit.' 

n.Yks.  She  twitters  me  out  of  my  life,  Browne  Poems  (1800) 
155.  m.Yks.'  Der.'  To  taunt  and  twitter.  Always  twittering 
me  about  that.     Ken.' 


TWITTER,  v.«   w.Yks."    [twi-ta(r).]    A  knife-making 

term :  see  below. 

When  the  'scale'  of  a  pocket-knife  does  not  fit  firmly  and 
evenly  upon  the  thin  brass  sheet  which  separates  it  from  the  blade, 
it  is  said  to  be  twittered.  . .  When  the  metal  lining  does  not 
'  pan  '  or  fit  along  tlie  edges  of  the  covering  of  a  pocket-knife  it  is 
said  to  twitter. 

TWITTERTY-SNIP,nrfv.  Dev.   Restlessly,  nervously. 

n.Dev.  I  marked  that  licr  fingers  went  twittcrty-snip,  just  for 
all  the  world  after  the  fashion  of  her  tongue  in  days  gone  by, 
Zack  Dunstable  IVeir  {igoi)  169. 

TWITTLE,  sb.  Sh.I.  [twitl.]  The  sound  made  by 
a  person's  fingers  in  water.     (J.S.) 

TWITTLE,  V.  Obs.  Glo.  To  twitter,  as  a  small  bird. 
Horae  Subsecivae  (1777)  444. 

TWIVELLING,/>r/>.   Hrf.'^   Ploughing  for  the  first  time. 

TWIX(T,  prep.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Yks.  Der.  Lei.  War. 
Shr.  Dev.  Cor.  and  Amer.  [twiks(t.]  1.  Between  ;  an 
aphetic  form  of  betwix(t.' 

Per.  A  marriage  twixt  wee  Nanny  And  Jock  the  Tinkler, 
Selby  Vf//)Hif.s  (1840)  46.  Dmf.  I  am  as  tall  as  any  man  twixt 
Glenzier  and  Esk,  Hamilton  Mawkin  (1898)  3.  Ir.  The  tree- 
stems  and  roots  Loopin'  out  'twixt  them  wide  wall-faced  slabs, 
Barlow  Ghost-bereft  (1901)  63.  Nhb.  Rhys  Fiddler  of  Came 
(1896)  loi.  w.Yks.  All  body  ...  an'  no  head-piece  worth 
naming  to  come  'twixt  victuals  an'  their  appetites,  Sutcliffe 
Shameless  Wayne  (1900)  ii8.  Der.  Gilchrist  Peakland  (1897) 
169.  Shr.'  I  think  i'  my  'eart,  twix  one  thing  an'  another,  yo'n 
drive  me  kyimet.  Dev.  Seems  there's  sommat  missing  'twixt  he 
and  me,  Zack  White  Collage  figoi)  26.  Cor.  If  ort  were  to  come 
wrong  'twixt  you  and  he,  Baring-Gould  Curginven  (1893)  xxx. 
[Amer.  I  was  twixt  thirteen  an'  fourteen,  Westcott  Dnwrf/ZarKMi 
(1900)  -xix.] 

2.  Comb.  Twixtwhiles,  adv.  from  time  to  time  ;  in  the 
meanwhile.     Lei.',  War.* 

TWIZZENED,  see  Twistened. 

TWIZZLE,  V.  and  sb.  In  ffeii.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  written  twizle  Nhb.'  Chs.*  ;  twizzel  Chs.' ; 
and  in  forms  tweazle  Dev. ;  tweezle  Cum.''' ;  twisle  Sc. 
(Jam.);  twissle  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Glo.'^  Brks.'  Dev.; 
twistle  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Chs.^  sw.Lin.'  w.Cy.  Som.  ; 
twussle  Sc.  (Jam.)  [twi'zl ;  twi'sl.]  1.  v.  To  twist ;  to 
turn  round  quickly  ;  to  twirl  ;  to  entwine;  to  twiddle  ;  to 
plait,  fold.     A  deriv.  of '  twist.' 

Sc.  I'll  twussle  your  thrapple  in  a  jiffy.  St.  Patrick  (1819')  II. 
191  (Jam.).  Rnf.  Picken  Poems  (1788)  Gl.  (ib.)  Ir.  (A.S.-P.) 
n.Cy.  He  twizzles  his  hair  (J. II.).  Nhb.'  n.Yks.  To  twizzle 
amang  mud  i^I.W.).  w.Yks.^  Chs.'  A  chicken  is  said  to  have  its 
neck  twizzled  when  it  is  slaughtered  in  that  manner.  1  lie  biiid- 
weed  is  said  to  'twizzle  round  the  corn'  ;  Chs.^^  s.Chs.'  Oo 
scmz  tu  aav  nuwt  doo  bu  sit  un  twiz'l  ur  thoinz.  Aay  dhu  tlip'- 
mi-dik  twizlz  raaynd  dhu  kuurn  !  s.Stf.  Do'  twizzle  about  soo, 
yo'  makin'  me  nervous  (T.P.).  nw.Der.',  Not.'  Lin.'  I  have 
twizzled  all  the  cotton.  n.Lin.',  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  sw.Lin.'  The 
wind  seems  to  twistle  the  straw  out  on  the  crew.  Lei.'  Nhp.' 
To  fall  down  spirally,  like  a  wing  feather  from  a  bird  in  the  air. 
'  It  came  twizzling  down.'  Corn  that  is  beat  about  by  the  wind 
in  different  directions,  till  it  is  twisted  and  entangled,  is  said  to  be 
twizzled.  War.*  Twisted  and  twizzled  ;  War.3  Shr.,  Hrf. 
Bound  Froww.  (1876).  Glo.'-', Brks.' (s.v.Twiddle\  e.An.' He 
came  twizzling  down.  Cmb.'  You  musn't  twizzle  your  hat  round 
by  the  strings.  Nrf.  Broken  boughs  entangled  together  are  said 
to  be  all  'twizzled  up'  (W.W.S.).  Suf.'  Ta  fared  dunt,  an  ta 
twizzled  about  stamminly.  Ken.  Longman's  Mag.  (Nov.  1891) 
88.  Dev.  Just  twizzle  it  round  this  way.  Reports  Provinc.  (1891). 
nw.Dev.' 

2.  To  meander,  as  a  stream. 

Der.  Your  next  way  is  by  th'  rooad ;  dunnotgoo  by  th'  wayter 
side,  it  gooes  twizzlin'  in  and  eawt  so  (C.J.B.). 

3.  To  shake  or  ruffle  violently. 

Cam.'  '  Thecr !  tweczlc't  up,'  as  the  man  said  when  the  wind 
was  blowing  a  gale  and  he  had  secured  his  own  crop  ;  Cum.* 

4.  .s6.   A  twist ;  a  turn. 

s.Chs.'  s.Not.  Give  'is  tail  a  twizzle  J.P.K.  .  Lei.'  There  be 
so  many  turns  and  twizzles  !  War.^  Shr,  Hrf.  Bound  Provinc. 
(1876). 

Hence  Twizzly,  ('(//.  of  wood  :  knotty;  cross-gramed. 

w.Som.'  This  here  stuff's  shockin'  bad  to  work,  'tis  so  Iwizzly's 
the  devil  ;  I'd  zo  zoon  plane  the  road. 
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5.  A  flourish,  curl. 

s.Chs.'  A  flourisli  at  the  end  of  a  MS.  is  a  twizzlc.  s.Not. 
Lawk,  j'er  'air's  lost  all  its  twizzle  (J.P.K.). 

6.  A  tangled  mass. 

w.Soiu.^  Nobody  can't  never  wind  off  this  here  yarn,  you've 
a-got  it  all  to  a  twizzle.     nw.Dev.^ 

7.  A  shaking,  tossing;  a  grip  ;  a  wrestling. 

Sc.  A  shaking,  tossing  (Jam.  Siippl.).  Abd.  If  he  but  ance  come 
through  thy  twissle  He'll  rue  sic  gamin',  Milne  Siigs.  (1871")  59. 
Ayr.  Tlie  Lord's  cause  ne'er  gat  sic  a  twistle,  Sin'  I  hac  min', 
Burns  Twa  Herds  (1785)  st.  3. 

8.  The  part  of  a  tree  where  the  branches  divide  from 
tlie  stock. 

w.Cy.  (Hall.)  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873").  w.Som.i  Ue--d  u 
dhauTt  u  vuyndeen  uv  u  rab'ut  aup  dhae'ur  een  dhu  Iwiiz'l  u 
dhik  dhae'ur  paul'urd?  [Who  would  have  thought  of  finding 
a  rabbit  up  there  in  the  twizzle  of  that  there  pollard  ?]  Dev. 
Ilovae  Stibsccivae  (1777)  444. 

9.  A  boundary.     Wm.  Gibson  Leg.  (1877)  94. 
TWIZZLER, si.    Yks.Der.    [twrzl3(r).]     1.  Anything 

entangled ;  see  below. 

Der.  There  were  many  formulas  and  observances  in  the  game  of 
'cobnut.'  .  .  If  a  couple  of  waxed-ends  became  twizzled,  the  boy 
who  first  could  shout — 'Twizzler,  twizzler !  My  fost  blow,'  took 
the  first  stroke  when  the  waxed-ends  were  untwisted,  N.  6-"  Q. 
(1890)  7th  S.  ix.  138. 

2.  A  rather  smart  and  jolly  character.  w.Yks.  (S.K.C.) 
TWO,  mtin.  adj.,  sb.  and  v.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  written  too  e.Lan.' ;  and  in  forms 
tew  Yks. ;  tii  Dev. ;  twa  Sc.  (Jam.)  S.  &  Ork.'  Bnft'.'  Yks. ; 
twae,  tway  Sc.  ;  twe  Nhb. ;  twea  Nhp.' ;  twee  N.Cy.'; 
tweeah  e.Yks.'     [tti ;  Sc.  twa,  n.Cy.  twi,  twia,  w.Cy.  tu.] 

1.  num.  adj.  In  comh.(\)  Two-armed  chair,  an  armchair; 
(2)  -bail  or  -bill,  a  double-ended  mattock;  see  below;  (3) 
•bar,  the  loose  top-bar  or  hanger  of  a  kitchen-grate  ;  (4) 
■beast  tree,  the  swingle-tree  of  a  two-horse  plough;  (5) 
•bout  furrow,  see  below ;  (6)  -bout  ridge,  a  ridge  formed 
in  land  cultivation  by  the  plough  going  twice  around  it; 
(7)  -bowed  chair,  see  (i)  ;  (8)  -bydle,  an  implement  for 
digging  potatoes  ;  (9) -cord,  two-ply  ;  having  two  strands  ; 
(10) -double,  (n)  double;  bent  so  completely  as  to  bring  the 
ends  together ;  (b)  fourfold  ;  (c)  bowed  down  in  figure  from 
age  or  infirmity  ;  (11)  -eyed  beefsteak,  a  slang  expression 
for  a  herring ;  ( 12)  -faced,  hypocritical,  deceitful,  insincere ; 
(13) -facedness,  duplicity,  deceit;  (14)  -fisted,  awkward, 
'left-handed';  (15)  -fisted  thing,  a  human  being;  (16) 
•fold,  (a)  double;  {h)  see  (10,  c) ;  (17)  -fold  yarn,  yarn 
which  has  gone  through  the  extra  process  of  being  doubled ; 
(18) -foot,  a  carpenter's  rule;  (19) -foot  carpenter,  a  slang 
expression  for  a  dogger  ;  (20)  -foot  coal,  a  particular 
scam  of  coal;  (21)  -furrowing,  double  ploughing;  (22) 
■hand  barrow,  a  barrow  propelled  by  two  persons  ;  (23) 
■hand  boy,  a  smart  fellow;  (24)  -handled  crack,  a  tete-a- 
tcte;  (25) -handed,  (a)  double  ;  (6)  strong,  powerful,  lusty; 
(26)  -handed  work,  work  so  imperfectly  done  that  it  has 
to  be  performed  over  again ;  (27)  -heads,  a  term  of  con- 
tempt ;  (28)  -horse  farm,  a  farm  that  requires  two  horses 
to  work  it ;  (29)  -horse  tree,  a  swingle-tree  stretcher  of 
a  plough,  drawn  by  two  horses;  (30)  -horse  work,  see 
(28)  ;  (31)  -lofted,  two-storied ;  (32)  -meal  cheese,  (33) 
•meals,  cheese  made  from  the  skimmed  milk  of  the 
evening's  meal  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  new  milk  of 
the  morning's  meal ;  see  Meal,  s6.'  2  ;  (34)  -milk  whey, 
whey  made  of  a  mixture  of  sweet  milk'  and  buttermilk; 
(35) -minded,  undecided;  'in  two  minds';  (36)  -mun,  a 
period  of  two  months;  (37) -part,  two-thirds;  (38) -shares, 
a  defect  in  a  growing  crop  of  barley,  caused  by  dry 
vveather;  (39)  -shear,  a  sheep  that  has  been  shorn  twice; 
also  used  attnb.\  I40)  shorts,  see  below;  (41)  -skippit, 
of  a  cap,  &c. :  having  two  peaks;  see  Skip,  sb?\  (42) 
-spitch,  to  dig  the  depth  of  two  spades,  in  order  to  biing 
fresh  soil  to  the  surface;  see  Spitch;  (.13) -stave  net,  a 

spirt-nrt'  fq.v.);  (441  -storeyed,  sec  (16,  «) ;  (45)  -teeth, 
or  -toothls,  sheep  of  from  one  to  two  years  old  ;  also 
used  attrdh  ;  (46)  -times,  twice ;  (47)  toothed,  of  sheep  : 
two   years   old;    (48)   -twins,   twins;    (49) -vore   suU,   a 


double  plough  ;  one  which  turns  two  furrows  at  once ; 
(50)  -way  sull,  a  plough  which  can  turn  a  furrow  either 
to  the  right  or  left  hand  ;  see  below;  (51)  -week,  a  fort- 
night; (52) -wheel,  a  two-wheeled  conveyance;  (53) -year- 
olds,  the  name  of  a  faction  ;  see  below. 

(i)  s.Lan.'     (2)  w.Sora.' Sometimes  both  ends  arealike  ;  in  this 
shape  it  is  lighter  in  make,   and  is  often    called    a    taty-digger. 
Another  two-bill  is  when  one  end  is  turned  to  form  a  kind  of  long 
axe  used  in  grubbing  out  roots.     Dev.  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892). 
nw.Dev.i     (31  s.Lan.'     (4)  Or. I.  The  swingle-tree  in  the  Orcadian 
plough,  by  which  two  horses  draw,  each  having  its  own  peculiar 
swingle-tree  attached  to  one  of  the  ends  of  the  twa-beasttree(jAM.). 
S.  &  Ork.i     (5)  Ess.  In  most  of  the  western  part  of  the  county 
wet  land  is  laid  on  the  two-bout  furrow,  or  four-furrow  work, 
Young  Agric.  (1813")  I.  199.     (6j  Nhb.  In  the  autumn  as  soon  as 
the  corn  crop  was  off  he  ploughed  his  land  into  two-bout  ridges, 
Marshall  7?m«ii  ( I 8q8)  I.  85;  (R.O.H.)     (7)  Shr.i  A  wooden 
arm-chair,  of  the  kind  often   seen   in   old-fashioned   farm-house 
parlours  and  kitchens,  having  a  low  back,  which,  combining  with 
the  bows,  or  arms,  forms  a  commodious,  half-circular  rest  for  the 
person.       '  The    Maister    wuz    sittin'    in    'is    two-bowed-cheer, 
smokin'  'is  pipe.'     w.Cy.  (Hall.)     Dev.'   Half  a  score   trigging 
along  her  two-bowed  chair,  51,  ed.  Palmer.      (8)   Dev.  They  had 
to  dig  the  dirt  off  the  floor  with  a  twobydle.  Reports  Proviuc. 
(1891).     (9")  Sh.I.  William  is  wantin'  da  tows  laid  tre'cord.      He 
says  dey'Il  no  baud  a  ook  if  he  mak's  dem  tvva-cord,  Sit.  News 
(June  II,  1898).     (10,  a)  s.Chs.'  Lap  it  up  two-double,  an'  put  it 
raind   yur  neck,  it'll  help  keep  th'  cowd  ait.      War.^     Shr.'  A 
certain  person  was  directed  at   Clunbury,  to  go   up   the  village 
'  tell '   he  came  to  '  two-double   doors,'  i.  e.  double,   or  folding- 
doors.     *  I  never  wuz  out  in  sich  coud  winde — I'd  a  thick  jacket 
an'    cloak,    an'   a   shawl   two-double,    an'   it   was   like   nuthin'.' 
w.Som.'  Th'  ire  bar  was  a-bowed  two  double.      nw.Dev.'     (A) 
ne.Lan.'      (c)    N.I.'    Bent    two    double.      Going    two     double. 
w.Yks.    Yks.    IVkly.  Post   (July    17,    1897).      Lan.'    Tha'll    never 
have  a  mon   loike  that,  wilto!     Why,   he's  nearly   two-double. 
e.Lan.i,  s.Lan.',   s.Chs.',    nw.Der.',   War.',  s.Wcr.  (H.K.),  Shr.' 
w.Som.'    Poor   old   man  !    he's   a-conie   to   go  just   two  double. 
nw.Dev.'     w.Cor.  He  was  bent  two-double  with  pain  (M.A.C.). 
(11)  N.I.'     (12)  Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'     Abd.  A'  kin'  o'  greed  an'  twa- 
fac't    chaetry,    Alexander   Johnny   Gibb    (1871)    xxxiii.       Per. 
Clelakd  Inc/ibrncken  (1883')  49,  ed.   1887.     Bwk.  You're  like  the 
Dog  o'  Dodha',  Baith  double,  and  twae  faced,  Henderson  Pop. 
Rhymes  (1856)  104.      Slk.  Wha  wad  hae  thought  o'  him  playing 
us  sic  a  trick!  Twa-faced   dog   that  he   is,    Hogg  Perils  0/ Man 
(1822)  L  263  (Jam.).     N.Cy.',  e.Yks.',  w.Yks.  (J.W.).   m.Lan.' 
s.Chs.'  Oo)z  u  fau-s,  too  -fai'st  brivit,  dhaat)s  au-  -60  iz  !  ey)l  bey 
saad'li  cheetid  iv  ey  aaz-  iir.     nw.Der.',  Nhp.',  se.Wor.'     Shr.'  If 
yo'  wanten  to  know  a  'ollow,  two-faced  fellow,  yo'  can  see  one  in 
Turn  any  day.     Oxf.' 71/S.  nrfrf.,  Brks.'     (13)  Sc.  (Jam.)     BnfT.' A 
nivver  hard  tell  o'  sic  twafacctness.     e.Dev.  'Twas  the  .  .  .  deceit, 
the  two-facedness,  that  sent  me  nearly  mazed  with  wrath,  Jane 
Lordship  (1897)  220.     (14)  w.Yks.  She  was  what  we  call  a  two 
fisted  one — she  couldn't  do  anything  straight  ;  if  she  made  a  cap, 
one  side  was  twice  as  long  as  t'other,  one  up  there  and  t'other 
down  here  (E.L.).     (15)  n.Stf.  As  poor  a  two-fisted  thing  as  ever 
I  saw,  Geo.  Eliot  A.   Bcde  (1859)  I.   108.     Lei.'     (16,  a)  Lnk. 
She  .  .  .  lay  twa  fauld  o'er  a  stool  in  a  swoon,  Graham  IVrilings 
(1883)  II.  19.     Chs.'     (i)Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  She  had  been  at  one  time 
a  very  tall  woman,  but  when  I  knew  her  she  went,  as  the  villagers 
said,   'twa-fauld,'  Wright  Sc.  Life  (1897)   17.     Sh.I.   I'm  gaein 
twa-faald  wi  age.  Burgess /?os>m'e  (1892)  31.     Abd.  E'en  hirplin' 
twafauld,  auld  an'  frail,  Ayont  fourscore.   Still  Cottar's  Sunday 
(1845)90.     Ayr.  Ye  1100  gang  maist  twa-fauld.   White  Jottings 
(1879)  283.     Slk.  He  gangs  twa-fauld  ower  a  steeck,  Hogg  Tales 
(1838)  262,  ed.  1866.     (17)  w.Yks.   (F.R.I     (18)  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
Chs.'  Han  yo  seen  my  two-foot?     s.Chs.',  nw.Der.'     (19)  Nhb. 
RoBSON  Sngs.   of  Tyne   (1849)    67.     (20)    Shr.'    92,    Shr.^     (21) 
e.Nrf.  Marshall  Rur.  Econ.   (1787).     (22)   Kcd.   On  a  twa-han' 
barrow  Luckless  Tammie  Tod  was  borne.  Grant  Lays  (1884)  45. 
(23)  N.I.'     (24)  Sc.  (Jam.);  Now,  Mr.  David,  sit  ye  down  here 
and  let  us  have  a  two-handed  crack,  Stevenson  Catriona  (1893) 
xix.     Abd.  My  lord  then  said  he  would  have  ...  a  twa-handed 
crack    on   the   matter,    Cobban  Angel  (1898)    148.     Lnk.  Davie 
drarly    loves    a    twa-handed    crack,    Fraser    ll'linuf>s   (1895)   5- 
e.Lth.  Archie  .  .  .  haein  a  twa-handit  crack  wi'  the  wile,   Hunter 
J.  Inu'ick  (i8g^)  143.     Rxb.  We  maun  have  a  twa-handed  crack 
thcgitlier,    Hamilton    Otillaws   (1897)    44.      Gall.    Mactaggart 
£)inW.  (1824)  454,  cd.  1876.     (25,  (ilSc.    I   could  not  but  admire 
the  twa-handed  way  in  whilk  the  milk  of  charity  was  squeezed 
Irac  the  human  heart,  and  made  like  a  refreshing  shower,  to  fall 
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ower  a  far  wider  surface  than  the  wee  clud  in  the  sky  would  at 
first  betoken,  Scolcli  J/aj;gis,  153.  (6)  w.Sora.'  Gurt  two-handed 
fuller  fit  vor  a  granadeer.  (,36)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (37)  Cor.  Tlicy 
called  him  'great  Two-heads'  and  'Addle  pate,'  and  told  some 
queer  tales  of  his  grandfather,  Harris  Failli,  193.  (28)  Sc. 
(JAM.^,  Bnff.'  (29)  Sc.  {}am.)  Rxb.  The  plough  is  drawn  by  a 
strong  stretcher  commonly  called  a  two-horse-trcc,  Agric.  Siirv. 
50  iib.).  (30)  Abd.  A  twa-horse  wark,  may  be  ?  or  dee  ye  make  it 
oot  wi'  ae  beast  an'  an  owse?  Ale.\ander  Ain  Flk.  (1883)  51. 
(31)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  If  I  lived  in  a  twa-lofted  .  .  .  house,  Scott 
Bride  0/ Lam.  11819)  xxiv.  (32I  nw.Der.',  Nhp.',  War.',  Glo.' 
(33)  Wor.  Marshall  Review  ^i6i&]  II.  373.  (3.O  Ir-  Two-milk 
whey,  made  by  a  mi.\ture  of  sweet  milk  and  buttermilk. 
The  usual  way  to  make  it,  is  to  warm  the  sweet  milk  to  a  certain 
temperature  and  then  to  add  an  equal  quantity  of  buttermilk,  or 
less  (A.J.I.)  ;  Two-milk  whej'  is  given  as  a  mild  drink  to 
persons  in  a  weak  or  delicate  state  of  health  (P.W.J.)  ;  Mrs. 
Kilfoyle  stayed  only  long  enough  to  suggest,  as  a  possible 
remedy,  a  drop  of  two-milk  whey.  Barlow  Liscoiiiicl  ( 1895)  36. 
(35»  Cor.  You'm  a  two-minded  maid,  Harris  Wheal  Veor  {iqoi) 
33.  36  e.Lan  '  v37)  Sc.  Wants  arms  for  the  two-part  of  our 
men,  Kirkton  Ch.  Hist.  (1817)  359.  Sh.I.  I  ran  dagless  twappirt, 
Sh.  News  (Jan.  ao,  1900).  Or.I.  Orknay  being  a  two  part  and 
Zetland  a  tbrid  part  of  the  Shrye,  Petekkin  Notes  (1822)  152. 
n.Sc.  The  twa  part  and  third  [two-thirds,  and  the  remaining  one] 
(Jam.).  Gall.  The  twa-part  didna  ken  o't.  An  didna'  ken  what 
fetcht  them  there,  Lauderdale  Poems  (1796  88.  (38)  s.Wil. 
In  a  dry  season  the  barley  sown  on  the  sand  land  frequently 
comes  up  in  two-shares  and  ripens  unequally,  Marshall 
Revinv  (1817)  V.  319.  (39)  Sc.  After  the  second  shearing  .  .  .  the 
shearling  tup  is  then  a  two-shear  tup,  Stephens  Farm  Bk.  (1849) 
I.  213,  ed.  1851.  Wm.  A  girt  grown  two  shear  as  could  maist 
knock  ah'ox,  Ollivant  OwdBob  (1898)  .wii.  ne.Yks.  Marshall 
Riir.  Ecou.  (1796)  II.  251.  Der.',  nw.Der.'  Lin.  Raise  turnips, 
&c.  to  support  the  lamb  hogs  and  fatten  the  two-shears,  Mar- 
shall Review  1^1811  III.  se.Wor.'  Two-sliear-sheep.  Oxf.^ 
MS.  add.  Bdf.  Agric.  Stirv.  (1793-1813)  32.  Suf.'  Dor.  The 
rams,  old  ewes,  and  two-shear  ewes  had  duly  undergone  their 
stripping.  Hardy  Madding  Crowd  ^1874)  xxii.  (40)  Shr.  Owing 
to  the  irregular  germination  of  the  seed  at  spring,  the  crops 
presented  at  harvest  what  to  agriculturalists  is  known  as  '  two 
shorts  ' — i.e.  a  crop  composed  of  ripe  and  also  unripe  grain, 
Evcs/iam  Jrii.  {Scpl.  26,1896).  (4i)Lnk.  Hool  wished  for  ma  twa- 
skippet  bannet  jist  then, Thomson  Lcddy  Afay  (18S3)  138.  (42)  Sc. 
(A.W.),  e.An.2  (43)  w.Som.'  (44)  Abd.  Weel-favoured  an' flabby 
her  two  storeyed  chin,  Ogc  Willie  IValy  (1873)  165.  (45  Wm. 
The  talk  of  the  men  of  the  land  is  of  wethers  and  gimmers;  of 
tup-hoggs,  ewe-tegs-in-wool  ;  of  four-crops,  two-tooths.  Ollivant 
Oiw/ /)oA  (1898)  ii.  Brks.'  I  hev  got  a  hunderd  two-tooths  as  I 
mus'  zcll  to  paay  my  rent.  Wil.'  In  the  article  of  sheep  what 
strange  nomenclature  !  .  .  .  We  have  .  .  .  two-tooths,  and  four- 
tooths,  and  si.K-tooths,  Wil.  Arch.  Mag.  XVII.  303  's.v.  Sheep  . 
Dor.  ,C.V.G.)  (46)  Nhb.  A  yes  ;  twe  times  a  yes!  Richardson 
Borderer' s  Table-bk.  (1846)  VIII.  201.  Yks.  Ah'struppedtwatahnics 
oopstccrs,MACouoiD Don's Sar»^/i(i 877). wiii.  [Amer. Isawidder, 
even  a  two-time  widder,  got  nolhin'  else  to  do  but  this  set  down 
or  go  about  grievin'  for  them  that's  gone  ?  Johnston  Middle 
Georgia  '  1897)  113.]  (47)  Oot.  They  are  called  two-toothed, 
four-toothed,  and  six-toothed  ewes,  Marshall /?mfai  (18 17)  V. 
280.  (48)  Yks.  (J.W.)  s.Chs.'  Dhiir  wiiz  too  twin-z  ut  ii  buurth. 
Dhi  bin  Ciz  lahyk  uz  too  twin'z.  Midi.  J.W.),  Shr.',  Oxf.t  Cor. 
Hammond  Cor.  Prirri/i  (1897)  199.  (49)  w.Som.'  (50)  A  plough 
made  with  shifting  parts,  so  that  it  can  be  used  to  turn  a  furrow 
at  will  cither  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left.  The  use  is,  that  upon 
coming  to  the  end,  the  ploughman  can  turn  his  horses  sharp 
round,  shift  the  'turnvore,'  and  immediately  return  upon  his 
tracks,  turning  a  fresh  furrow  against  the  one  he  made  in  coming 
forward.  This  is  of  much  advantage  in  ploughing  sloping  land, 
where  it  is  desired  to  throw  each  furrow  up  the  hill,  ib.  (5O 
w.Yks.  It's  a  two- week  come  yesterday  sin'  they  fought  i'  th' 
kirk -yard,  ^mcurFE  Shameless  tVayne  (igoo)  119.  {53)  Som. 
Drove  the  little  low  two-wheel  to  Marston  that  morning,  Ray- 
mond Gen/.  U/'Coll  (1893)  iv.  (53)  Lim.  'Two-year-olds'  and 
'  three-year-olds  '  arc  names  of  two  factions  in  the  co.  Limerick, 
that  from  their  continual  fighting  give  the  authorities  much 
trouble,  Flk-Lore  Rce.  (1881)  IV.  122. 
2.  Plir.  (i)  no  livo  Ji'ry.s',  no  doubt,  no  uncertainty  ;  no 
change;  (2)  lobe  hvo  folk{s,io  be  at  variance;  (3)  -  tivo 
men,  to  be  dilVerent  Irom  one's  usual  self;  (4)  lo  carry  livo 
faces  muhr  a  hal,  to  be  deceitful;  (5I  lo  liaiv f^olleii  0/ livo 
sidcs,ixc{2)\  see  Side,  sb}  2  (10) ;  (6)  lo  liavctwo  woidsaboiit 


a  lliiiig,  to  discuss  it ;  (7)  lo  look  livo  ways  for  Easier,  or 
for  Sunday,  to  be  bewildered  or  confoundca  ;  to  be  hard 
put  to  it ;  see  Sunday,  2  ;  (81  /o  lelt  a  person  one  llting  l/iafs 
nol  liL'o,  an  emphatic  preface  to  a  statement;  (9)  two  faces 
under  a  hal,  the  common  columbine,  Aguilegia  vtdgaris; 
(10)  livo  faces  under  the  sun,  the  pansy,  Viola  tricolor;  (n) 
—or  three  prices,  extraordinarily  dear  ;  two  or  three  times 
the  right  value. 

1 1)  Sc.  (A.  W.)  Per.  There  isna  twa  ways  as  to  that,  Sabbath 
Nights  (1899;  85.  Lnk.  John's  a  born  genius,  there's  nae  twa 
ways  aboot  that,  Murdoch  Readings  (1895  1  II.  63.  n.Cy.,  w.Yks. 
(J.W.)  Som.  There's  no  twa  ways  about  love,  Raymond  Sam 
and  Sabiiia  ;i894)  xv.  [Amer.  You  are  jist  about  half  right,  and 
there  is  no  t  wo  waysabou  t  it,  Sam  Slick  C/ofiw(a*«>- ( 1 836'  3rd  S.  vii.  ] 
(2)  Chs.'  John  an'  James  are  two  folk.  s.Cbs.'  Yo  an'  mey  'un 
be  two  folks,  62.  War.^  We  shall  be  two-folks  if  you  are  rude. 
se.Wor.'  Now,  Jack,  yu  lazy  rascal,  uf  thee  doesn't  get  on  o'  thy 
work,  thee  un  I  sh'll  be  two-folks.  (3)  Ken.' ;  Ken.''  '  My  husband 
will  be  two  men '  [so  different  from  himself,  i.e.  angry,  that  he 
won't  seem  to  be  the  same  person].  (4)  se.Wor.'  Here's  wishing 
the  mon  may  never  get  fat,  as  carries  two  faces  under  one  hat 
(s.v.  Two-faced).  (5)  sw.Lin.'  (6)  Dmb.  Saying  this  she  began 
to  move  away.  '  Stop,  stop !  Luckie ;  we  maun  ha'e  twa  words 
aboot  that,'  Cross  Disruption  (1844)  xxvi.  (7"!  Cum.*  T'pooar 
fellah  sed  nowt,  bit  leuk't  two  waj's  for  Easter  Sund.iy,  ^'arkall 
Betty  IVilson  (1886  152.  s.Wor.  Hell  have  to  look  two  ways  for 
Sunday  [said  of  one  who  spends  his  week's  wages  early  in  the 
week]  (H.K.).  (8)  s.Lan.'  Aw'll  tell  thee  one  thing— an'  that's 
no"  two,  14.  (9)  Sus.  (B.  &  H.)  (10)  Shr.»  (11)  Ir.  (A.J. I.), 
(P.W.J.)  n.Ir.  '  Hoo  wuz  the  hay  sellin'? '  '  It  wuz  twa  or  three 
prices,  an  frae  that  doon,'  Lyttle  Paddy  McQuillan,  47. 

3.  Used  indef. :  a  few. 

Sh.I.  Try  da  grice  wi'  a  aire  o'  blaedig  wi'  yon  twa  tatties,  Sh, 
News  (July  30,  1898    ;   (J.S.) 

4.  sb.  In  comb.  Two's-ammel,  the  larger  swingle  of  a 
plough,  to  each  end  of  which  a  smaller  one  is  attached. 
Cai.'  5.  Phr.  (i)  both  the  two,  both  ;  (2)  in  liuo,  to 
pieces  ;  cf.  atwo ;  (3)  lo  be  at  lwo(s,  to  be  at  variance ; 
to  be  enemies  ;  (4)  to  be  livo,  {a)  see  (3) ;  (/')  to  be  great 
friends  ;  (5)  lo  come,  fall,  or  eel  lo  twos,  see  (3) ;  [6)  two 
and  eight  penny  halfpenny,  an  Irish  half-crown  piece;  (7) 
—  a  penny,  a  term  of  contempt ;  (8)  —  catch  all,  a  game  ; 
(9)  twos  and  ones,  favourites  ;  (10)  —and  tliiees,  the  game 
of 'round  tag'  (q.v.). 

(i)  Bwk.  The  arry  pods  o'  Blackhill  Will  neither  sing  nor  pray, 
But  the  wife  o'  Muckle  Whitfield  Is  good  at  baith  the  twae. 
Henderson  Pop.  Rhymes  (1856)  38.  (2)  w.Yks.  He's  pooin'  th' 
ovvd  clock  i'  tew  (D.L.).  (3)  Abd.  The  Maister  cam  to  mak  aye 
ane  o'  them  'at  was  at  twa,  Macdonald  Sir  Gibbie  (1879)  xxvii. 
n.Lin.'  Thaay've  been  at  twos  fer  years  an'  years.  Sus.'  (4,  a) 
Lei.',  War .3  Oxf.'  If  you  dOOs  that  we  shall  be  two.  A)  Oxf.' 
Um  be  two,  um  be.  (5)  n.Lin.'  Him  an'  her  fell  to  twos  aboot 
eclicaatin'  yon  bairn  o'  theirs.  {6  Ir.  Laying  a  two  and-eight- 
penny-half-penny  over  the  hole,  Barrington  Sketches  (1827-33') 
1"-  373-  (71  Nhb.  A  rcg'lar  two-a-penny  sort  o'  chap  for  a  bit  o' 
chaff,  Pease  Mark  o'  Deil  (1894)  38.  (8)  Hrt.  The  games  apper- 
taining to  the  playground  consisted  of  prisoners'  base  — two  catch 
all,  WicKHAM  Hrt.  School  (184 1)  x.  (9)  Dev.  He  hath  his  twos 
and  ones.  Reports  Provinc.  (1885).  ,10)  Lan.,  Hmp.  Gom.me 
Gaines  (1898)  II.  144.  Cor.  He  plajed  at  '  kissing-ring,'  'twos 
and  threes,'  Lowry  Wreckers  (1893)  48. 

6.  A  pair  ;  a  couple. 

Sc.  Mackay.  n.Sc.  They  were  a  comely  tway,  Buchan  Ballads 
(1828)  II.  39,  ed.  1875.  Hmp.  We  always  said  as  they'd  be  a 
little  two,  Blackley  iVd.  Gossip  (1869)  168. 

7.  With  the  def  art. :  both. 

s.Cbs.'  I'll  tak  th'  two  on  em,  63.  Shr.'  I  cannad  afford  the 
two,  Introd.  46. 

8.  V.  To  attack  one  person  with  two. 

Lan.  I'll  have  law  on  yo'  for  this,  ye  owd  tyrant,  or  we'll  two 
yo'  some  neet  and  give  yo'  a  good  hiding,  Westall  Old  Factory 
^1885)  ii.     s.Lan.' 

TWOAD,  see  Toad. 

TWO  FALL,  T-WOFOLD.  see  Tofall,  Tuffold. 

TWOKIN,  56.  Ol's.  Yks.  Also  in  form  twikin.  Two 
apples  growing  together.    (K.),  (Hall.) 

TWOLT,  see  Twilt,  s6.' 

TWO  PENCE, sA.  Sc.  Ircl.Yks.Der.Nhp.  Also  written 
tuppence  Ir.  Nhp.' ;  and  in  form  tippence  Sc.    [tu'-,  te-, 
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tipsns.]  1.   In    comb,   (i)   Two-pence    halfpenny,   a 

large  sum  ;  (2)  — three-halfpence,  the  canter  or  jog-trot 
of  a  horse ;  in  phr.  to  go  two-pence  three-halfpence ;  (3) 
■worth,  two  pennyworth. 

(i~)  Der.  '  Hur  is  a  beauty.  .  .  Could  I  get  one  like  un  ?  but  it'll 
cost  twopence  ha'penny  ! ' — an  expression  of  magnificent  meaning 
in  the  north.  '  And  1  hanna  got  but  ninepencc,'  Verney  Sloiie 
Edge  {1B6S1)  \\.  (2)  Nhp.'  (3)  Ayr.  They  hae  to  gi'e  him  tippencc 
worth  o'  laudanum,  juist  to  keep  him  quate,  Service  Nolaiidiiins 
(1890   37.     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

2.  Phr.  (1)  as  tight  as  two-pence  in  a  rag,  very  tight ;  (2) 
to  give  tivo-pence  and  a  plack,  to  give  a  good  deal ;  (3)  to 
fnake  a  thing  two-pence  better,  to  improve  it  in  the  shghtest 
degree. 

(i)  Ir.  Bullock  Pastorals  (1901)  150.  (2)  Ayr.  Wad  gi'e 
tippence  an'  a  plack  To  hae  the  deeds  to  do.  That's  done  that 
night,  John  Kennedy  Poet.  IVks.  (1818)  46.  (3)  Yet  nane  o' 
them  e'er  mak  it  tippence  better,  ib.  103. 

3.  Obs.   A  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  two-pence. 

Sc.  A  whecn  silver  tippences  to  the  poor,  Scott  Bride  of  Lam. 
(iSiq')  xx.w. 

TWO-PENNY,  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Yks.  Chs. 
Stf.  Not.  Lin.  War.  VVor.  Dor.  Also  written  tuppenny 
Sc.  N.I.'  Nhb.  s.Chs.'  Stf.;  tuppeny  War.^;  and  in  forms 
tip'ny,  tippeney,  tippenny  Sc. ;  tippeny,  twa-penny  Sc. 
(Jam.)  [tu'-,  tB--,  tipani.]  1.  adj.  In  comb,  (i)  "Two- 
penny ale,  (2)  -beer,  weak  ale  or  beer  sold  at  two-pence  the 
Scotch  pint ;  (3)  -herb,  obsoL,  the  wood  loose-strife,  Lysi- 
machia  nemontm;  (4) -house,  an  ale-house  ;  (5) -reel,  used 
to  e-xpress  anything  cheap,  base,  or  worthless  ;  (6)  -ticket, 
(a)  obs.,  a  tradesman's  copper  token  of  the  value  of  two- 
pence ;  {b)  in  phr.  not  worth  a  two-penny  ticket,  quite 
worthless;  (7)  — two-shoes,  a  facetious  term  for  a  small 
child. 

(i)  Hdg.  The  consumption  of  herring  with  village  tuppenny  ale, 
during  the  night  watches,  was  considerable,  Ritchie  St.  Baldnd 
(1883)  45.  Gall.  They  maun  frequent  publics  and  drink  tippenny 
yill,  Crockett  Banner  of  Blue  (1902)  i.  (2)  Lth.  A'  your  nappies, 
cheap  or  dear,  Frae  champagne  down  to  tip'ny  beer,  Lumsden 
Sheep  head  (1892)  142.  (3)  n.Yks.  (R.H.H.)  (4)  Sc.  (Jam.) 
(5)  Sli.I.  (J.S.) ;  Nanny  an'  da  Satan's  instriniunt  wir  dancin'  a 
tippeney  reel  a'  roond  da  place,  Ollason  Mareel  (1901)  12. 
(6,  «)  N.I.i  These  'tickets'  were  copper,  tradesmen's  tokens, 
value  two-pence,  of  which  considerable  numbers  were  issued  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  in  the  eighteenth  century.  They  were  about 
the  size  of  farthings.     {l>)  ib.     (7)  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

2.  Cheap,  insignificant ;  contemptible,  worthless. 

Sc.  .\  twapenny  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  Rajisav  Proti.  (1737). 
Slg.  The  Poet  Laureate  himsel'  was  only  a  tippenny  rhymer  in 
comparison,  Buchanan  Poems  (1901)  169.  Ayr,  Widow  Mack- 
leerie's  my  name,  Mine's  a  tippeny  eatin  house,  Boswell  PocI. 
IVks.  (1816}  151,  ed.  1871.  e.Yks.i  (s.v.  Tenpenny).  Not.  lie 
.  .  .  has  given  his  life  to  save  me  from  the  twopenny  disgrace  of 
being  caught  in  his  company,  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  201. 
War.3,  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  Dor.  He'd  no  longer  get  his  living  by 
curing  their  twopenny  souls  o'  such  d —  nonsense  as  that,  Hardy 
Tower  (1882)  i. 

3.  5*.  Obs.  Atwo-penny  piece;  also  in  form  twa-pennies. 
So.  They  are  called  .  .  .  two  pennies  ;  and  .  .  .  were  continued 

.  .  .  till  the  union  1707,  Spottiswoode  Law  Did.  (s.v.  Bodel) 
(Jam.').     Ayr.  Service  Notaiidiiins  (1890)  10. 

4.  Any  article  costing  two-pence;  esp.  a  child's  first 
reading-book. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Frf.  Smokin'  seegars— a  fact,  hooever,  that  appar- 
ently did  nae  guid  to  the  only  merchant  that  dealt  in  tobacco  in 
oor  pairish,  for  there  never  was  ony  diminution  in  the  bundle  o' 
'tippenys'  that  had  adorned  the  shop  window  at  a'  times  in  the 
memory  o' the  auldest  inhabitant,  Willock  Roselly  Ends  (1886] 
III,  ed.  1889.  Lnk.  A  more  advanced  pupil  who  for  some  weeks 
had  been  tackling  with  the  first  few  pages  of  the  'Tippenny,' 
Fraser  IVhaups  (1895)  21.  Gall.  (A.W.)  Nhb.  He  oots  wi' 
some  cigars,  'true  blue  Havc-anuthers'  he  called  them,  .  .  the 
tuppennies  they  keep  at  wor  stores  wes  just  muck  ti  them.  Pease 
Mark  o'  Deil  (1894^  47. 

5.  Weak  ale,  sold  in  England  at  two-pence  the  quart ;  in 
Scotland  at  two-pence  the  two  quarts ;  used  also  for  weak 
liquor  of  any  kind. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Frf.  They  make  their  own  malt,  and  brew  it  into 
that  kind  of  drink  called  Two-penny,  Statist.  Ace.  VIU.  250  (Jam.). 


Ayr.  Try  the  whiskey,  it's  nane  o'  your  tippenny  that.  Man, 
hoo  it  bells  i'  the  caup,  Service  Notandnms  (i8go)  27.  Gall.  Ye 
spilled  the  jug  o'  tippenny  doon  your  breeks,  Crockett  Kit 
Kennedy  (1899)  v.  n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  s.Stf.  He  could  drink 
anuff  tuppenny  to  swim  a  barge,  Pinnock  B/k.  Cy.  Ann.  (1895). 

6.  A  slang  word  for  the  head.      War.^  Tuck  in  your  tuppeny. 

7.  A  term  of  familiarity  or  endearment. 
s.Chs.i  Well,  owd  tuppenny. 
T"WORT,  see  Thwart. 

TWOSES,  sb.  pi.  e.An.  In  phr.  by  or  in  tivoses,  two 
at  a  time. 

e.An.''  Count  them  by  twoses.  Nrf.  The  year  round  you  may 
see  them  [blue  titmice]  '  in  twoses,'  Emerson  Birds,  ifc.  (ed. 
1895)  64. 

TWOSOME,  adj.,  adv.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.Dur.  Lakel.Cum. 
Yks.  Also  written  twosuni  Lakel.° ;  and  in  forms  twae- 
some  Sc.  Nhb.';  twasonie  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  tweasonie  N.Cy.'; 
tweeasome  n.Yks.^ ;  tweesome  Nhb.'  Cum.*  [twa'-, 
twr-,  twia'ssm.]        1.  adj.   Performed  by  two  persons. 

Sc.  A  twasome  walk,  a  twasome  interview,  Mackay.  Edb. 
Ha'e  a  twa-some  reel  wi'  Caesar,  Maclagan  Poems  (1851)  319. 

2.  Double,  twofold.     Also  use  A  fig. 

Lnk.  When  yince  a  woman's  been  in  the  twasome  traces,  life's 
a  wearisome  journey  wantin'  the  bit  man,  Murdoch  Readings 
(1895)  I.  35.  Edb.  It's  just  a  twasome  bicker  Wi'  painted  lugs, 
Forbes  Poems  (1812)  34.     n.Yks.^ 

3.  Two. 

Lth.  Twasome  dainty  strappin'  callants,  Twasome  lassocU  twins 
we  hae,  Ballantine  Poems  (1856)  144. 

4.  Comp.    Twasome-town,    a    village    containing    two 
churches,  two  schoolmasters,  &c. 

Slg.  They  speak  o'  a  twasome  toun,  but  there  are  some  twa- 
faced  folk  that  bide  in't,  Harvey  Kenttethcrook  (1896)  22. 

5.  adv.  Obs.   Doubly. 

Bch.  Now  Maggy's  twasome  in  a  swoon, Forbes  Z?o>«<«ii?(i785)  41. 

6.  sb.  Two  together  ;  a  couple,  pair. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  The  twaesome  then  part,  Ballads  and  Poems  (1885) 
324.  Bnfr.  The  twasome  o'ercam  and  killed  the  four.  Leg. 
Strathisla  (1851)  79.  s.Sc.  The  puir  laverock  and  hawk — the 
twasome  didna  drift  down  this  way  for  naething,  Wilson  Tales 
(1836)  IV.  62.  e.Lth.  1  heard  the  twasome  crackin  thegither, 
Hunter  /.  Inwick  (1895)  144.  Rxb.  The  twosome  attended 
church,  Murray  Hawick  Characters  (igoi)  17.  Dmf.  (A.W.) 
Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  273,  ed.  1876.  N.Cy.',  Nhb.' 
Dur.  The  twosome's  only  been  married  a  twelvemonth,  Guthrie 
Kitly  Pagan  (1900)  116.  Lakel.^  Cum.  The  twosome  together — 
two  birds  of  a  feather.  Burn  Ballads  (ed.  1877)  138;  Cum." 

TWOT,  adj.  Stf  War.  [twot.]  In  phr.  to  be  twot  of 
or  on,  to  be  fond  of;  to  be  sweet  on. 

s.Stf.  Anyboy  could  see  he  was  gettin'  twot  on  her,  Pinnock 
Blk.  Cy.  Ann.  (1895).  War.^  He  is  courting  Smith's  daughter 
and  is  very  twot  on  her. 

TWOTH,  num.  adj.     Dev.     Second. 

They  zawt  [sat]  abrood  the  twenty-twoth  of  April,  Reports 
Proi'ine.  (1891). 

TWO-THREE,  adj  Sc  Irel.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lei.  War.  Shr.  Hrf.  w.Cy.  Dev.  and 
Ainer.  Also  in  forms  tew-three  Stf. ;  toarthre  w.Yks.^; 
toathreYks. ;  toathry  w.Yks.^;  tooathrim.Lan.'s.Lan.'; 
toorthre  w.Yks.° ;  toothery  Chs.;  toothrey  Lan.;  too- 
thris.Lan.';  toothry  Lan.  s.Chs.' nw.Der.';  tu-dreeDev. ; 
tuthre  War.' ;  tuthri  e.Lan.' Chs. ;  twae'ree  Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
twaethree  Sc.  ;  twarie  Sc. ;  twarrie  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  twar- 
three  Sc. ;  twar-tree  Sh.I. ;  twa-three  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ir. 
Wm. ;  twa-thry  Cai.';  twea-three  Cum.;  tweea-three 
Yks. ;  two-thre  Lan.' ;  two-thri  s.Lan.' ;  twothry  Chs.'^ 
[tujjri ;  to'firi,  tos{>ri.]  Lit.  '  two  or  three ' ;  a  few  ; 
occas.  a  large  quantity. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  They  would  likely  send  two-three  lively,  brisk 
young  birkics,  Stevenson  Catiiona  1,1893)  xi.  Sh.I.  A'm  seen  a 
braw  twartree  o'  dem  spleet  i'  da  kettle,  Sh.  A'cws  (Sept.  3. 1898). 
Cai.'  e.Sc.  Twa-three  stots  got  into  the  field.  Strain  Elmslie's 
Dragnet  (igoo)  43.  Per.  Haliburton  Horace  (1886)  9.  Rnf. 
Twarie  broken  shards,  Young  Pictures  (1865)  121.  Ayr.  Hire 
two  three  thackcrs,  Galt  Legatees  (1820)  vi.  Slk.  Thomson 
Drumnirldate  (1901)  196.  Dmf.  Twa'r  three  men,  Siiennan 
Talcs  (1831)  73.  Gall.  Crockett  Moss-IIags  (1895)  ix.  Kcb. 
Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (igoi)  2.     Uls.  He  gets  a  guid  twa-three, 
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M'Ilroy  0(Ti^/mHiV(i90o)  124.  Cum.  Theer  twea-tlirec  niair  I 
willent  neam,  Richardson  Talk  (1876)  and  S.  164.  Wm.  Twa- 
tlirce  lile  clieeses,  Spec.  Dial.  (1885)  pt.  iii.  5.  n.Yks.  Tweddell 
CUvel.  Rhymes  (i875~i  65.  w.Yks.  Hanks  IVk/ld.  IVils.  (1865I; 
w.Yks.°3;  w.Yks.*  It's  nobbiid  .t  toalliry  da.iys  sin,  42.  Lan. 
Toothrcy  of  llioose  crumbs,  Staton  B.  Shullle  Bowliiii,  5 ;  Laycock 
Siigs.  (1866)  64  ;  Lan.',  e.Lan.',  ni.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Cbs.  Aw  reckon 
theer's  been  a  good  toothery  glasses  agate,  Clouch  B.  BiesskillU 
(1879^  16  J  For  nowt  but  tulliri  coal  or  a  lump  o'  stone,  Owd 
Peter,  iv  ;  Chs.'3  s.Clis.'  Han  y6  toothry  chips  spare  [to  spare]? 
Stf.'  s.Stf.  Theer's  allays  a  tew-three  people  as  ud  suiier  believe 
the  wust  nor  the  best  o'  others,  Pinnock  Blk.  Cy.  Ann.  (1895'  27. 
Der.  Toothry  wicks,  Robinson  Sn»«Hy7'!t'i/r/K'»  (1870)8.  nw.Der.', 
Not.'  Lei.'  Ah  lied  oon'y  a  sooch  a  tew-thray  on  'em,  ah  kep  'cm 
all  mysen.  War.^  Gi'e  us  a  tuthree  nuts;  War.^  Shr.'  A  tidy 
tuthree;  Shr.»,  Hrf.  (C.J.R.),  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  s.Dev.  Hcr've 
tu-dree  fine  voos,  Longman's  Mag.  (1901)  44.  [Amer.  Dial.  Nules 
(1896)  I.  76.] 

TWOVE,  see  Twelve. 

TWO-WIT,  si.  Shr.*  'Vhc\ap\v'mg,,Va)ielliisvulgmis. 
See  Tewit. 

TWUD,  see  Toad. 

TWULL,  TWULT,  see  Twill,  sb..  Twilt,  si.',  v.^ 

TWUSSLE,  TWUTCH,  see  Twizzle,  Twitch,  sb? 

TWY,  adv.  n.Cy.  Lan.  Der.  Hrf.  Glo.  w.Cy.  VVil.  Dor. 
Som.  Also  written  twi  s.Lan.'  w.Cy.  Wil.'  Dor.'  Som. 
[twai ;  twi.]  1.  Obs.  Twice;  also  in  phr.  fl/ /zcy.  n.Cy. 
Grose  (1790).  s.Lan.',  Der.',  nw.Der.'  2.  Cumb.lwy- 
eyed,  cross-eyed ;  squinting ;  (2)  -fallow,  (a)  obs,,  to 
plough  fallow  land  the  second  time  ;  {b)  second,  or  cross, 
ploughing ;  (3)  -lade,  to  load  a  wagon  lightly,  unload, 
return  for  second  load,  and  take  up  the  first  again  ;  (4) 
-o'er,  twice  over;  (5)  -ripe  or  -ripy,  unevenly  ripe; 
ripening  at  difierent  times  ;  partially  ripe  ;  stunted  in 
growth  ;  (6)  -too-niuch,  too  much  by  half. 

(i)  Glo.'  (2,  <i)  Wil.  (K.)  [TussER  Hash.  (1580)  no.]  (i) 
Hrf.2,  Glo.'  (3I  Dor.  This  is  done  on  hilly  or  broken  ground,  CI. 
(1851);  Dor.'  (41  s.Lan.'  15)  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  yVil.  Arch.  Rev. 
I-  35 ;  Wil.'  Som.  Especially  used  of  fruit  which  falls  prema- 
turely (W.F.R.).     e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).     (6)  s.Lan.' 

[OE.  pref.  twi;  two,  double  (B.T.).] 

TWY,  si.'  Yks.  Also  in  form  twissy.  A  brass  button ; 
one  used  in  the  game  of '  cots  and  twissies '  (q.v.).  Cf.  lite, 
adj.  3. 

w.Yks.  The  cots  are  small  in  size,  the  twissies  are  large.  A 
twissy  is  worth  two  cots  (S.K.C.);  w.Yks.3  The  twy  [was  a 
button]  ...  off  the  coat  (s.v.  Cots  and  twys). 

TWY,  si.*  w.Dun'  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  turn.         '  He  hesn't  done  a  twy  '  [he  has  done  nothing]. 

TWYBILL,  sb.  Stf.  Nhp.  Hrf.  Glo.  Bdf.  Ken.  Som. 
Dev.  Also  written  twibil  Hrf.  Ken.'  ;  twibill  Som.  Dev. 
ftwai'bil.]  1.  A  double-headed  axe  or  mattock.  See 
Two  bail,  s.v.  Two,  1  (2). 

Stf.',  Nhp.'  Hrf.  Bound  Provinc.  (1876);  Hrf.2  A  tool  like  a 
pick-axe,  cutting  two  ways  with  ends  3  inches  broad  ;  one  cuts  in 
a  line  with  the  handle  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  it.  Glo.' 
Bdf.  Batchelor  Anal.  Eng.  Lang.  (1809)  145.  e.Som.  W.  &  J. 
Gl.  (1873).  Dev.  Home  Siibsecivae  (1777)  277. 
2.  A  reaping-hook,  esp.  one  used  for  cutting  beans. 

Ken.  It  is  cut  in  the  harvest  with  a  hook,  called  a  twibil,  Mar- 
shall Review  (1817)  V.  441  ;  Ken.' 

[OE.  tivi-bill,  a  two-edged  axe  (Sweet).] 

TWYBITTLE, si.  Hrf.  A  large  mallet.  Eovm Provinc. 
(1876).     See  Beetle,  si.;  cf.  twybill. 

TWYCHILD,  sb.  Chs.  Hrf.  Glo.  Also  written 
twichild  Hrf.'  Glo.*;  and  in  form  twitchel  Chs.'*^ 
[twi'tJU(d,  twi'tjl.]        1.  Second  childhood,  dotage. 

Hrf.'     Glo.  I  thought  it  was  but  a  deception  o'  my  twichild,  for 
I  begettingaged,  GissiNG/Jo//;o///i;sP(iMji/i  (1889)  II.  175;  Glo.'^ 
2.  A  person  in  his  dotage.    Chs.'*^     Hence  Twychildy, 
adj.  doting,  childish  through  age.     Glo.' 

TWYCROOKS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Glo.  Also  written  twi- 
crooks.  Little  crooks  bent  contrary-ways  in  order  to 
lengthen  out  the  trammels  on  which  the  pot-hooks  were 
hung.     Horae  Siibsecivae  (1777)  443  ;  Glo.' 

TWYEE,  int.  Nhb.'  A  coaxing  call  to  a  horse  ;  also 
in  comb.  Twyee  ah-ha. 

TWYKE,  TWYLY,  see  Twike,  sb?,  Twily,  adj 


TWYN,  V.    Lan.    To  fence,  enclose.    Cf.  tine,  v?  2. 

The  Lancashire  expression  for  taking  in  a  bit  of  ground,  '  to 
twyn  it  off,'  Gaskell  Lecliiris  Dial.  (1854)  15. 

TWYNE,  TWYSKER,  see  Twin,  i-.*,  Twiscar. 

TWYVALLY,  v.  Obs.  Glo.  To  bother;  to  puzzle. 
(Hall.);  G/.  (1851)  ;  Glo.' 

TWYVIL,  si.     Obs.     Nhp.'     A  Hail. 

T Y,  sb.^  Obs.  Wxf.'  A  drink,  esp.  in  phr.  a  ty  o'  letch, 
a  drink  of  small  beer. 

TY,  si.*    Wm.    [ti.]    A  cottage.    Girson  Z.<,o-.  (1877)  94. 

TY,  TYAAVE,  see  Take,  Tie,  : .',  Taave,  Tave,  f.'* 

TYAL,  TYAN,  see  Tial,  Tone,  wim.  adj. 

TYANGS,  TYAOU,  see  Tongs,  Tew,  v.' 

TYAUCH,  v.,  sb.  and  iid.  Bnfi'.'  Also  written  tyach. 
[tjax-j  1.  V.  To  besmear  with  any  greasy  or  viscid 
substance.  Hence  Tyauchie,rt<^'.  viscid,  greasy.  2.  To 
masticate  much  and  swallow  with  reluctance  through 
disgust.  3.  To  be  in  a  weak  state  of  health.  Hence 
Tyauchie,  adj.  weak  in  health.  4.  sb.  A  short  fit  of 
bad  health.  5.  int.  An  exclamation  of  impatience  or 
disapprobation. 

TYAUVE,  see  Taave,  Tave,  v.'* 

TYBURN,  -si.  Sc.  Lei.  Lon.  In  comb,  (i)  Tyburn 
ticket,  obs.,  a  premium  given  for  the  apprehension  and 
prosecution  of  burglars,  &c. ;  (2)  —  tippet,  obs.,  a  hang- 
man's halter  ;  (3)  —  top,  obs.,  a  style  of  wearing  the  hair, 
a  '  close '  or  '  prison  cut.' 

(i)  Lon.  For  apprehending,  and  prosecuting  to  conviction,  every 
person  privately  stealing  to  the  value  of  5s.  from  any  shop,  ware- 
house, or  stable,  a  Tyburn  ticket,  average  value,  about  £20, 
CoLQUHOUN  Police  of  Metropolis  (1796)  203.  (2)  Lei.'  (3)  Rxb. 
The  lawyers  too,  become  a  crop,  Instead  of  tails,  a  tyburn  top, 
Wilson  Poems  (1824)  23. 

TYCE,  V.  Obs.  Sc.  To  move  slowly  and  cautiously  ; 
to  go  slowly  or  warilj-  about. 

Abd.  My  ewie  never  played  the  like.  But  tyc'd  [printed  teesed. 
Chambers  Sngs.  (1829)  I.  196]  about  the  barn  wa',  Skinner  Misc. 
Poet.  (ed.  1809)  144  (Jam.)  ;  ib.  Gl. 

TYCE,  see  Tice. 

TYD,  sb.  Lin.  [tid.]  A  delicate  morsel ;  a  '  tit-bit.' 
Miller  &  Skertchly  Fenland  (1878)  iv  ;  (Hall.) 

TYDIE,  TYDY,  see  Tidy,  adj. 

TYE,  sb.'^  Suf  Ess.  Ken.  Sus.  Also  written  tie  Ess.' 
Ken.' ;  and  in  forms  tay  Ess.' ;  teage  Ken. ;  tey  Ess.' 
[tai,  tei.]  1.  An  extensive  common  pasture  or  field  ; 
a  large  common. 

e.An.'  There  are  several  tycs  a  few  miles  s.  of  the  central  part  of 
Suf.  Also  some  on  the  11.  border  of  Ess.  ;  but  in  no  other  part 
of  e.An.  Suf.  CuLLUM //;s/. //<jic's/<-rf(i8i3l.  s.Suf.  A  parish  ..  . 
where  were  some  'Tje  housen,"  cottages  built  on  the  '  Tye,'  and 
a  'Tye  meadow.'  The  Tye  and  other  commons  in  the  parish  had 
been  inclosed.  .  .  I  am  satisfied  that  each  was  a  lacinia  prali, 
N.  &  Q.  (1858)  2nd  S.  V.  298.  Ess.  Many  parishes  have  a  place 
called  '  the  tye,'  which  I  believe  is  always  an  out-lying  place 
where  three  roads  meet,  ib.  (1851)  ist  S.  iii.  263  ;  Ess.'  Ken.' 
1510.  A  croft  callid  Wolnes  Tie,  MS.  Accounts,  St.  Dunslan's, 
Canterbury.     Sus.'* 

2.  A  close  or  enclosure. 

Ken.  Tigh  or  Teage  in  old  records,  a  close  or  enclosure,  a  croft : 
in  Kent  the  word  ligh  is  still  used  in  the  same  sense,  Phillips 
World  of  IVords  1 17061  in  N.  &  Q.  (1858;  2nd  S.  v.  298. 

[0'E..lcag,a.  bond, chain;  an  enclosure,  paddock  (Sweet).] 

TYE,  sb.'^  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  tie  Dev.*  Cor.'* 
[tai.]         1.  A  pit  ;  a  deep  well.     Also  in  comp.  Tie-pit. 

Dev.  A  turf  tye,  that  is,  a  pit  from  which  they  dig  turfs  for  fuel, 
Bray  Dcsc.  Taniar  and  Tavy  1^1836)  I.  348  ;  Dev.*  Be  careful  now 
and  don't  go  near  the  tie-pit. 

2.  A  large  wooden  trough  or  box,  through  which  a  stream 
of  water  runs,  used  for  washing  ore. 

Cor.  Whether  twas  in  the  stone  or  in  the  tye,  Tregellas  Tales 
(1865)  156;  Cor.'* 

3.  Obs.   An  audit  or  drain.     Cor.* 

TYE,  1  adj.  Sus.  In  phr.  rtwrf  tye,  used  at  the  end  of 
van  phrases  without  any  particular  meaning  ;  see  below. 

(E.K.S.)  nw.Sus.  The  clerk  in  a  parish  in  nw.Sus.  freq.  makes 
use  of  an  expression  .  .  .  which  be  is  unable  to  e.\plain  himself.  . . 
'Well,   master,   how  are  ye  to-day?'     He  answers,  'Middling. 
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thanky'e  and  tye.'  He  brings  in  these  two  words  at  the  end  of 
most  sentences.  If  you  ask  him  whether  there  are  many  people 
in  the  church,  he  will  say, '  Fairish  number  and  tye,'  or  '  No,  not 
many  and  tye,'  A'.  &  O.  (1852)  ist  S.  v.  395. 

TYE,  TYEAV,  see  T,  Tie,  v.\  56.=,  To,  prep.,  Tave,  v} 

TYEL,  TYELLIOR,  see  Tail,  Tailor. 

TYELPIOT,  TYEN,  see  Talepyet,  Take,  Tone,  num. 
adj. 

TYENT,  p/it:  Won  Glo.  Brks.  Also  in  form  t'yeunt 
s.Wor.    [tjant,  tjisnt.]    A  contraction  of  '  it  ain't,'  it  is  not. 

s.Wor.  PoRSON  Quaint  IVds.  (1875)  7.  Glo.  Tyent  livin  and 
lettin  to  live,  Leg.  Peas.  ( 1877)  59,     Brks.' 

TYESTRAL,  see  taistrel. 

TYESTY,  sb.  s.Lan.  A  shortened  dial,  form  of 
'testament.'     Bamford  Dial.  (1854). 

TYET,  see  Tait,  s6.' 

TYFE,  sb.  e.Yks.'  [tei'fl.]  A  horse  sprained  in  the 
back.    Cf.  tifled. 

TYFELL,  see  Tifle. 

TYG,  sb.  and  v.  Yks.  Stf.  Cmb.  Ken.  Sus.  Also 
written  tig  w.Yks.  Stf.  Cmb. ;  and  in  forms  tygo,  tyko 
Ken.  Sus.  1.  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  A  drinking  cup  with  two 
or  more  handles,  geit.  made  of  earthenware. 

Stf.  Bosworth  says  that  the  potters  (1801)  called  their  cups  and 
porringers  tigs.  A'.  &  O.  (1891)  7th  S.  xii.  393  ;  The  tig,  or  more 
correctly  '  tyg,'  was  made  in  the  Stf.  potteries  in  large  quantities  in 
the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  ih.  (1869)  4th  S.  iv.  144  ;  Stf.'  Cmb. 
There  was  in  use  at  Cambridge,  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  athree-handled  silver  cup  containing  about  a  quart.  The 
handles  were  equidistant  from  one  another,  and  the  cup  was 
called  a  '  tig,'  A'.  &  Q.  (,1869)  4th  S.  iv.  74.  Ken.,  Sus.  A  three- 
handled  earthenware  drinking  mug,  called  a  '  tyko  '  or  '  tygo,'  ib. 
(1891)  7th  S.  xii.  307. 

2.  V.  In  phr.  as  full  as  he  can  iyg,  said  of  any  one  who 
has  drunk  as  much  ale  as  he  can.  w.Yks.  Banks  Wkfld. 
Wds.  (1865). 

TYKE  AND  TRYKE,  phr.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Higgledy- 
piggledy  ;  in  an  intermingled  state. 

TYKE,  see  Tike,  s6.' 2 

TYKING,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  tykan  e.Fif. ;  tyken 
Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  [tei-kin,  -an.]  1.  The  case  or  cover 
of  a  bed  or  bolster;  the  bed  or  bolster  itself;  lit. 'ticking.' 
Cf.  tike,  sb.^ 

Sc.  That's  the  tyken  o'  the  bed  ;  a  guid  feather  tyken  (Jam. 
Suf)pl.).  e.Flf.  Makin'  her  tykan,  blankets,  sheets,  codwares,  an' 
a'  the  ither  nameless  nick-nacks  included  in  the  inventory  o' 
a  bride's  plenishin,  Latto  Tarn  Bodkin  (1864)  xxiv. 

2.  A  kind  of  striped  cloth  of  which  the  cover  of  a  bed  is 
made. 

Sc.  He  .  .  .  wrought  glide  serge  and  tyken,  Wilson  Poems  (ed. 
1876)  42;  (Jam.  Suppl.);  I  was  at  Glasgow,  wanting  some 
tyking,  or  Osenbrugs,  or  what  the  fiend  ye  ca'  them,  what  ye  niak 
pillows  and  bowsters  o',  Sc.  Haggis,  133. 

TYLD,  V.     Obs.  or  obsol.     Sc.     To  cover. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Ags.  A  window  is  said  to  be  tyldit,  when  it  is 
covered  in  the  inside  with  a  cloth  or  curtain  {ib.). 

[Reparrellit  was  that  godlike  plesand  wone  Tyldit 
abone,  and  to  the  eirth  adoun,  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  (1501) 
ed.  1874,  I.  18.    Cp.  ON.  tjalda,  to  pitch  a  tent  (Vigfusson).] 

TYLED,//.  Cum.  Also  in  form  tyl't  Cum.'*  [teild  ; 
teilt.]  Wearied,  exhausted,  tired  out;  distressed,  troubled, 
annoyed. 

Cum.'  ;  Cum.s  He  was  terrably  tyl't  wid  a  gedderin  thumb,  160  ; 
I's  tyled  to  deeth  wid  this  kurn,  ib.  228  ;  Cum." 

TYLTH,  see  Tilth. 

TYMERLY,  adj.  Cum.  Stf  Der.  Also  in  form  thim- 
nierly  Stf.  Der.     [tai'msli.]     Defective  ;  insecure. 

Cum.'  It's  a  tymerly  consarn — it's  badly  puttentogidder;  Cum.* 
Stf.,  Der.  (J.K.) 

TYMPANY,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  tinipan  (Jam.). 
[timpani.]  The  gable  end  of  a  house  ;  see  below.  Also 
in  comb.  Tympany  gavel. 


Sc.  (A.W.)  n.Sc.  The  middle  part  of  the  front  of  a  house, 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  wall,  resembling  a  gable, 
for  carrj'ing  up  a  vent,  and  giving  a  sort  of  attic  apartment  in  the 
roof  (Jam.).     Mry.  {ib.),  Abd.,  Gall.  (A.W.) 

[Fr.  tympaii,  the  gable  end  of  a  house  (Cotgr.).] 

TYNAN,  V.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Chs.'  ^  To  provoke,  enrage, 
anger. 

[Cp.  OE.  fieitan,  to  annoy,  irritate  (Sweet).] 

TYND,  TYNDE,  see  Tine,  sb.\  Tind. 

TYNDTON,  sb.     Hrf."    A  fenced-in  place.    See  Tine, 

TYNE,  sb}    Pern,    [tain.]    A  cow's  collar. 

s.Pem.  Car'  the  tyne  'ere  that  I  med  tie  the  cow  (W.M.M.). 

TYNE,  TYNICKS,  see  Tine,  sA.',  i;.'",  Tannyiks. 

TYNNETT,  TYNSEL,  see  Tinnet,  Tinsel,  s6.= 

TYNSELL,  TYNWALD,  see  Tinsel,  sb.\  Tingwall. 

TYOR,  sb.  Cor.=  A  thatcher  or  slater.  [OCor.  tyor 
(Williams).] 

TYPE,  sA.'    Obs.    Sc.    Fig.  A  sign,  picture. 

Fif.  His  stockins,  o'  het  haste  the  types,  Cam'  flappin'  owr  his 
shoon  in  flypes,  Tennant  Papistiv  (1827)  66. 

TYPE,  V.  and  sb.'  Sc.  Lan.  [taip.]  1.  v.  To  walk 
with  difficulty  owing  to  weakness  or  weariness;  to  trail 
about  in  a  slovenly  manner. 

Bnff.'  There's  that  dabblet  bodie  awa  typin'  aifter  hir  drunken 
swab  o'  a  maw.  Lan.  Aw'm  gettin  weel  tired  o'  this  typin' 
abeawt.  Standing  Echoes  (1885)  13. 

2.  To  struggle,  toil,  labour  hard.  Bnff.'  Hence  Typit, 
ppl.  adj.  exhausted  by  hard  labour,  ib.  3.  sb.  Hard 
labour  with  the  idea  of  much  walking,  ib.  4.  A  weak, 
hard-working  person. 

ib.  Commonly  applied  to  females.  The  word  conveys  the  idea 
of  poverty,  weakness,  want  of  skill  and  hard  labour. 

TYPE,  TYR,  see  Tipe,  Tir(r. 

TYRANNY,  s6.    Yks.    [tairani.]    A  tyrant. 

w.Yks.  She's  a  complete  tyranny  in  the  house  (C.C.R.)  ;  (J.W.) 
TYRANT,  sb.  and  adj.     Lin.  w.Cy.  Som.  Dev.     Also 

written  tirant  w.Cy.  Dev.  [tairant.]      1.  sb.  A  tiresome 

child. 

n.Lin.'  I  niver  heard  tell  on  sich  tyrants  as  yon  bairns  is  e'  all 

my  born  daays. 

2.  One  especially  capable  in  anything. 

w.Som.'  They  zess  how  her's  a  tyrant  vor  butter  and  cheese. 
Dev.  (F.W.C.),  nw.Dev.' 

3.  adj.   Special,  extraordinary. 

w.Cy.  Grose  (^1790).  n.Dev.  Bet  a  tyrant  maid  vor  work,  Exnt. 
Crtslip.  (1746)  1.  568;  'A  tirant  creature  for  work' — a  mighty 
bustling  stirring  girl,  as  it  were  furious  about  her  work,  Horae 
Sitbsedvae  (1777)  433. 

TYRE,  TYSHE,  TYSSE,  see  Tire,  sb.\  Tice. 

TYST,  V.  Sc.  To  entice,  allure ;  to  stir  up.  Lnk. 
Ramsay  Gentle  Shep.  (Scenary  ed.)  Gl.     See  Tice. 

TYSTE,  TYSTIE,  TYSTRILL,  see  Teistie,  Taistrel. 

TYTE,TYTELING,  see  Tit,  i;.',Tite,  v.,  rtrfi;.*,  Tittling. 

TYTER,  see  Titter,  v. 

TYTHAL,s6.  Oxf  Also  in  forms  tidal(l,  tydal.  See 
below. 

Certain  enclosures  marked  out  with  stones  and  called  'Tydals,' 
that  is  'T3'thals,'  belong  to  the  rectories  of  Yarnton  and  Begbroke, 
Stapleton  Three  Parishes  (1893)  308  ;  The  Tidalls  are  pens  of  the 
best  land  stoned  out  in  each  meadow  for  the  tithe-owner,  to  dis- 
charge the  rest  from  tithe,  ib.  309  note. 

TYTHING,  see  Tithing. 

TYTLE,  V.  and  sb.  Bnff.'  [tei'tl.]  1.  v.  To  walk 
with  short  steps.  '2.  sb.  The  act  of  walking  with  short 
steps. 

TYTLE,  see  Tittle,  v.'' 

TYTY,  sb.     Obs.    n.Sc.  (Jam.)    A  grandfather. 

TYU,  TYUK,  see  Tew,  v.\  Take. 

TYUL,  TYUM,  see  Tool,  Toom. 

TYUP,  TYUT,  see  Tup,  sb.\  Toot,  i;.= 

TYUTH-ANDEGG,TYUTS,seeTooth-and-egg,Tuts. 
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UI.    Apart    from    the    influence   of  neighbouring 
•    sounds,  the  normal  development  of  OE.  u  in  the 
modern  dialects  is  : — 

1.  u  (like  the  u  in  standard  Eng.  f«ll)  in  w.Cum.,  Yks., 
n.  &  ne.Lan. 

2.  B  (like  the  ii  in  standard  Eng.  b?/t)  in  Sc,  Sh.  &  Or.I., 
Nhb.  (see  4),  n.Dur.,  Wm.,  se.Lan.  (alsou,,),  nvv.Der.  (also 
uj,  Rut.,  n.Nhp.,  ne.,  m.  and  sw.Nhp.  (also  u„),  s.War. 
(also  uj,  Won  (see  3),  Shn.  Hrf.,  Pem.,  Glo.,  Oxf.,  Brks., 
Bck.,  Bdf.,  Hrt.,  Hnt.,  Cmb.,  Nrf ,  Suf.,  Ess.,  Ken.,  Sur., 
Sus.,  Hmp.,  I.W.,  Wil.,  Dor.,  Som.,  Dev.,  Cor. 

3.  Uo  (a  sound  formed  with  the  lips  more  open  than  for 
u)  in  s.Lan.,  I. Ma.,  Chs.,  Wal.,  Stf,  Der.,  Not.,  Lei.,  Nhp. 
(this  is  a  mixed  region,  see  2),  n.,  w.  and  e.War.,  n.Wor., 
Shr. 

4.  U|  (a  very  low  or  deep  form  of  u)  in  s.Nhb.,  Dur.  (see 
2),  Cum.  (see  1),  Lin. 

II.  The  normal  development  of  OE.  S  is  : — 

1.  ii  in  Sc.  (but  in  s.Sc.  it  has  become  bu  when  final,  as 
kBu,  HBu),  Sh.  &  Or.L,  Nhb.,  Dur.,  Cum.  (also  Uiu),  n., 
ne.,  m.  and  e.Yks.,  n.Lan.,  n.Lin. 

2.  U|U  (see  I.  4)  in  Cum.  (also  5),  Wm.,  nw.Yks.,  ne.Lan. 

3.  Bu  in  se.Lan.,  LMa.,  Wal.,  Stf  (see  6),  nw.Der.,  Rut., 
Lei.,  sw.Nhp.,  e.,  w.  and  s.War.,  Won,  Shr.,  Hrf.,  Pem., 
Oxf,  Brks.,  Bck.,  nw.Nrf ,  Wil.,  Don,  e.Som.,  Cor. 

4.  eu  in  s.Lin.,  Nhp.  (also  bu,  this  is  a  mixed  region), 
n.Won,  n.  and  s.Bck.,  Bdf,  Hrt.,  Hnt.,  Cmb.,  ne.  and 
s.Nrf ,  Suf,  Ess.,  Ken.,  Sun,  Sus.,  w.Som. 

5.  au  in  Glo.,  Hmp.,  LW.        6.  ai  in  Chs.,  n.Stf. 
7.  aB  in  Not.  (n.Not.  also  au).        8.  aii  in  Dev. 

9.  a(alsoEeore3)inw.ands.Yks.,s.Lan.,e.Stf,e.andw.Den 

UAG,"s6.  Sh.L  A  large  shell-fish  of  the  mussel  kind. 
{Coll.  L.L.B.) 

UAN,  adv.    Sh.L    All  over,  everywhere.     S.  &  Ork.' 

UBAADOUS,  adj.  Sh.L  Also  written  oobades. 
[abadas.]   Of  little  value,  useless.   (Co//.  L.L.B.),  S.&Ork.» 

UBBEN,  see  Oven. 

UBDEE,  fffl't;.    Sh.L    [B'bdi.]    Out. 

Dan  I  draas  him  \vi  forrce  ubdee  by  ta  da  door,  Burgess 
Rasmie  (1892)  16. 

UBIT,  sb.  Sc.  A  hairy  caterpillar.  The  same  word 
as  Oobit,  q.v.     Wallace  Schoolmaster  (1899)  325. 

UBIT,  adj.  Sc.  Dwarfish.  Ayn  (J.M.) ;  Gl.  Surv. 
693  (Jam.).  Hence  Ubitous,  adj.  extremely  small,  useless. 
Ayr.  (Jam.)    Cf.  wobat. 

UCKLE,t;.  Oxf.'  To  cover  in.  MS.add.   Cf  hackle,  s*.' 

UCKMAUL,  see  Hackmal. 

UCKSHEBAH,  sb.  Cor.»  [Bk-Ji-ba.]  Human  ex- 
crement. 

UD,  see  Od,  Of. 

UDAL,  s6.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  uddall  OnL  ;  udel 
S.  &  Ork.» ;  and  in  forms  odal  S.  &  Ork.' ;  uthall,  uthel 
Or.L  1.  The  tenure  of  land  held  by  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession, without  any  original  charter  and  without  subjection 
to  feudal  service  or  the  acknowledgment  of  any  superior. 

Sh.I.  HiBBERT  Desc.  Sh.  I.  (1822)  37,  ed.  1891 ;  The  land  was 

held  originally  according  to  the  Norse  '  iidal '  system,  or  system 

of  absolute  property  and  free  transmission  from  father  to   son 

without  deed  of  inheritance.     But  soon  after  the  Islands   were 
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handed  over  to  Scotland,  the  feudal  system  was  more  fully 
introduced,  i.e.  the  system  of  stipendiary  property,  by  which  the 
'udallers'  (udal-farmers)  became  tenants  of  landlords,  Jakobsen 
Dial.  (1897)  4  ;  S.  &  Ork.i  Or.I.  The  richt  and  tytil  of  6  mark 
land  uthel,  lyand  in  the  town  of  Gruting.  Peterkin  Notes 
(1822)  Append.  40.  Dmf.  Only  holding  good  in  the  four  towns 
barony  of  Lochmaben,  Hislop  Anecdote  (1874)  578. 

Hence  Udaller,  sb.  a  holder  of  '  udal '  land. 

Sh.I.  Cases  of  importance  were,  at  stated  periods,  tried  by  the 
Grand  Foude,  and  at  an  annual  court,  at  which  all  udallers  were 
obliged  to  attend ;  new  legislative  measures  were  enacted, 
Hibbert  Dcsc.  Sh.  I.  (1822)  39,  ed.  1891  ;  S.  &  Ork.>  Or.I.  '  Sae 
thrive  I,  Sir,'  replies  the  prudent  uddaler,  '  that's  just  gin  ye  hae 
sillar  eneugh,'  Vedder  Orcadian  Sketches  (1832)  19. 

2.  Camp,  (i)  Udal-born,  the  nextheirof  an  'udaller';  (2) 
•fence,  a  fence  surrounding  a  piece  of  '  udal-land  ' ;  (3) 
-land,  land  held  by  '  udal'  tenure  ;  (4)  -man,  a  man  holding 
property  by  'udal-right' ;  (5)  -right,  the  right  of  holding 
land  by  virtue  of  succession  without  any  charter  or 
acknowledgment  of  feudal  superior. 

(i)  Sh.I.  There  was  a  law  in  Shetland  empowering  the 
possessors  of  udal  lands,  with  the  consent  of  their  heirs,  to  dispose 
of  their  patrimony  to  any  person  who  would  undertake  their 
support  for  life.  Such  disposers  were  then  received  into  the 
house  of  their  maintainer  under  the  name  of  his  opgester  ;  whence 
the  law  by  which  estates  could  be  alienated  from  the  udal- 
born  for  such  a  purpose,  was  named  the  custom  of  opgestery, 
Hibbert  Desc.  Sh.  I.  (1822)  128,  ed.  1891.  (2)  These  dignitaries 
divided  between  them  in  equal  shares  the  tenth  part  of  the  corn 
that  was  enclosed  within  the  udal  fence,  ib.  39.  (3)  S.  &  Ork.' 
Or.I.  Wallace  Desc.  Oik.  (1693)  iii,  ed.  1883.  (4)  Sh.I.  (Jam.)  ; 
The  udalmen  were  likewise  called  Rothmen  or  Roythmen  ;  that 
is  self-holders,  or  men  holding  in  their  own  right,  by  way  of 
contradistinction  to  feudatories,  who  hold  derivatively,  or  by  a 
dependance  on  others,  Hiddert  Desc.  Sh.  I.  (1822)  44,  ed.  1891  ; 
S.  &  Ork.'  Or.I.  Spulzeit  diuerss  of  the  uthallmen  and  herctorsof 
the  said  cuntrie  of  Orknay  and  Zetland,  Edb.  Aiitr/j.  Mag.  (1848) 
60.  (5)  Or.I.  Such  as  are  possessed  by  the  udall-right,  a  posses- 
sion the  natives  have  successively,  without  cither  charter  or 
seasin,  Wallace  Desc.  Ork.  (1693)  in,  ed.  1883. 

[ON.  d(fal,  a  law  term,  an  allodium,  property  held  in 
allodial  tenure,  patrimony  (Vigfusson).j 

UDDER,  s6.'  Sc.  Som.  Also  in  form  uther  Sc.  (Jam.) 
[B-da(r.]  In  coiiip.  (i)  Udderclap,  a  kind  of  schirrous 
tumour  affecting  the  udder  of  ewes,  caused  by  a  return  of 
milk  after  being  'eild  ' ;  (2)  -ill,  a  common  ailment  of  cows  ; 
(3)  -lock,  to  pluck  the  wool  from  the  udders  of  ewes  for 
the  sake  of  cleanliness,  or  to  allow  the  lambs  free  access 
to  the  teats  ;  (4)  -locks,  wool  plucked  from  the  udders  of 
ewes. 

(i)  Sc.  The  only  complaint  the  ewe  is  subject  to  is  inflammation 
in  the  udder,  or  udder-clap,  or  garget,  Stephens  Farm  Bk.  (1849) 
I.  604,  ed.  1851.  Tev.  (Jam.)  (2)  w.Som.'  (s.v.  111).  (3)  Sc.  A 
small  quantity  of  wool  [should  be]  pulled  from  their  udders,  to 
give  the  Iambs  more  easy  access  to  the  teats  ;  but  others  condemn 
this  practice  of  udder-locking,  as  unnecessary  and  dangerous. .  . 
I  never  saw  one  lamb  die  for  lack  of  its  dam  being  udder-locked. 
Essays  High/.  Soc.  III.  343  (Jam.).  Cld.  (Jam.)  Rxb.  All  sheep 
are  udder-locked  .  .  .  that  being  thought  refreshing  and  sahitar3', 
Agn'c.  Sun'.  156  (li.).     (4^  sSc.  (Jam.) 

UDDER,  sb.^  Yks.  Wan  [u-da(n]  1.  A  heap  of 
rubbish,  &c.    See  Howder,  w.' 

n.Yks.  Here's  a  udder  o'  ass  (I.W.). 


UDDER 
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2.  Comb.  Udder-mucking,  untidy,  slovenly,  dirty,  mud- 
dling.        War.2  An  udder-mucking  job. 

UDDER,  see  Other,  adj} 

UDDERSOME,//o;;.  andafi^^'.  Lakel.'^  l.proit.  Others. 
The  same  word  as  Othersome,  q.v.      2.  adj.  Queer. 

Ah's  as  uddersome  as  o'  that. 

UDDERWAYS,  adv.  and  adj.  Lakel.  Cum.  Also  in 
form  udderwas  Lakel.'^  1.  adv.  Otherwise.  The  same 
word  as  Otherway(s,  q.v. 

Lakel.2  He'd  yah  faut,  he  liked  yal,  udderwas  a  better  fellow 
ye  nivver  could  leet  on.     Cum.  He  wadn't  say  udderways,  e.Ctini. 
News  (Nov.  9,  1901)  8,  col.  4. 
2.  adj.  Contrary,  disagreeable. 

Lakel. 2  Thoo's  neea  casion  ta  be  sa  udderwas  ower  't. 

UDGE,  see  Urge,  v.'^ 

UDGIT,  sb.  Lan.  [udgit.]  1.  The  letter  s.  See 
Izzard.     s.Lan.'        2.  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  person. 

Tho  udgit,  quo'  he,  Warriiiglon  Fair  in  N.  &  Q.  (1868)  4th  S. 
ii.  100. 

UDJIACK,  sb.  Cor.'=  [B-dgisk.]  A  small  movable 
block  of  wood  used  by  builders  in  fitting  the  planks  of  a 
boat. 

UFFKIN,  see  Huffkin. 

UFFLER,  sb.  e.An.  A  bargeman  who  assists  occa- 
sionally in  towing,  but  who  is  not  in  constant  employment. 
The  same  word  as  HufBer.     (Hall.) 

UFRONGIE,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  ufrungie.  A 
grotesque  object ;  a  person  of  forbidding  aspect.   S.  &  Ork.^ 

UFT,  sb.     Ess.     [Bft.]     A  toilet  utensil. 

Spare-bedroom,  lot  106,  caraft  anduft,  Aiiciioneer'sCalal.  (Mar. 
17,  1888). 

UG,  5^.'  Cai.^  [Eg.]  The  pectoral  fin  of  a  fish  and  its 
adjacent  parts.     [Icel.  iiggi,  a  fin  of  a  fish  (Vigfusson).] 

UG,  V.  and  sb.^  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Yks.  Also  written  ugg 
Sc.  ;  and  in  form  oug  Sc.  (Jam.)  [ug,  Bg.]  1.  v.  To 
feel  abhorrence  or  disgust ;  to  loathe  ;  to  cause  disgust  or 
nausea;  to  vomit. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Her  shame  at  last  he  uggs  as  the  dire  door  o'  hell, 
Wilson  Poems  (1722)  65.  Bntf.'  Frf.  Morison  Poems  (1790) 
15.  s.Sc.  Ane  aye  seekin'  what  another  ugs,  T.  Scott  Poems 
(1793)  367.  Lnk.  It's  no  the  wife  that  uggs  at  lang-kail,  Hamilton 
Poems  ^ed.  1885)  100.  Draf.  Wallace  Schoolmaster  (1899)  355. 
Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  N.Cy.i  Nlit).'  He  was  ugged 
wi'  eatin  the  stuff. 

Hence  (i)  Ugfou,  ar^'.  disgusting;  (2)  \5g%m,ppL  adj., 
(3)  Ugsome,  adj.  disgusting,  loathsome,  nauseating ; 
frightful;  horrible  ;  ghastly  ;  (4)  Ugsomely, rtf/z'.  savagely ; 
(5)  Ugsomeness.sA.,  obs.,  loathsomeness,  repulsiveness. 

(11  Sc.  (Jam.),  BnSF.i  (2)  Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  (3)  Sc.  (Jam.); 
An  auld  dog  that  trails  its  useless  ugsome  carcass  into  some  bush, 
Scott  Antiquary  (1816)  xxi.  Cai.i  Abd.  It  was  ugsom  to 
hear  them  in  the  daytime!  Macdonald  Warlock  (1882)  xlv. 
Dmb.  Salmon  Gowodeaii  (1868)  49.  Ayr.  Let  slip  an  ugsome 
aith,  Service  Nolaiidums  (1890)  29.  Edb.  An  ugsome  dream, 
Beatty  Secretar  (1897)  60.  Slk.  Ugliness  mair  ugsome,  Chr. 
North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  III.  182.  Rxb.  Hamilton  Outlaws 
(1897)  144.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  N.Cy.i  Nhb.' 
'He's  an  ugsome  body.'  Applied  familiarly  to  any  nasty,  dis- 
gusting habit,  as  when  a  child  is  reproved  :  '  Leave  off  that,  it's 
ugsome.'  n.Yks.'^  An  ugsome  beast.  An  ugsome  sair.  (4) 
n.Yks.2  It  leuk'd  at  us  varry  ugsomely.  (5)  Slg.  The  infinite 
ugsomeness  of  the  cup  of  wrath,  Wodrow  Soc.  Sel.  Biog.  (ed. 
1845-7)  I.  273. 

2.  sb.  A  feeling  of  repulsion  or  dislike ;    a  feeling  of 

nausea.         Bnff.'^  He  took  an  ug  at's  mcht.     Nhb.' 

3.  An  object  of  disgust ;  a  bad  or  grotesque  appearance  ; 
a  person  of  disagreeable,  disgusting  manners. 

Bnff.'     Nhb.i  What  an  ug  ye've  myed  yorsel. 

4.  A  surfeit.     Nhb.  (Hall.) 

[1.  Vggone,  or  haue  horrowre  (vggyn,  K.,  H.),  horreo, 
exhorreo  [Prompt.).    ON.  tigga,  to  fear  (Vigfusson).] 

UGERTFOW,  see  Ogertful. 

UGG,  V.  Sh.I.  [Bg.]  To  take  a  slight  repast.  S.  & 
Ork.'     Hence  Uggin,  sA.  a  lunch  ;  a  slight  repast,     ib. 

UGGIN-WOY,  int.  Nhp.=  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.] A  call  to  a  horse  or  plough-ox  to  turn  towards 
the  driver. 


UGGLE,v.  Sh.I.  Also  written  ugle.  [B-gl.]  To  soil, 
besmear. 

Lass,  doo'll  ugle  dy  cleen  cot,  couldna  da  tooel  du  —  ?  Sh.  Neivs 
(Aug.  27,  1898);  S.  &  Ork.i 

UGGLEDY-MUGGLEDY,  adj.  Stf.'  In  confusion. 
See  Muggle,  v.^ 

UGGLE-MUGGED,  «(//■.  w.Som.'  Of  a  horse :  having 
a  badly-shaped  '  muggle.'  [Cp.  vggely  (vgly,  S.,  vggyll, 
P.),  horridiis,  horribilis  {Prompt.).'] 

UGGY,  adj.    Yks.     [u-gi.]    Angry.     Cf.  ug,  v. 

w.Yks.  If  he  gat  uggy  abaht  it  he'd  niver  hear  t'last  on  it, 
PudseyOlm.  (1886)  20. 

UGIOVOUS,  rtrfy.  Sh.I.  [Bgjo'vss.]  Destitute,  having 
nothing  left.  S.  &  Ork.'  [Cp.  ON.  iigctvr,  luckless  (Vig- 
fusson).] 

UGLY,  adj.,  adv.,  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
Eng.  and  Amen    Also  in  form  oogly  Cor.^    [u'gli,  E'gli-] 

1.  adj.  In  comb,  (i)  Ugly  bird,  a  suspicious  character; 
(2)  -fat,  a  double  chin  ;  (3)  -mouthed,  foul-mouthed  ;  given 
to  bad  language ;  (4)  -tempered,  ill-tempered,  passionate; 
(5)  —  whisper,  a  scandal,  slander. 

(i)  Der.2,  nw.Der.i  (2)  w.Wor.'  'Asn't  the  baby  got  a  t'rrible 
ugly-fat  ?  (3)  n.Lin.i  She's  th'  ugly-mooth'dist  woman  I  iver 
heard  speak.  (4)  Ir.  Th'  ould  General  was  an  ugly-tempered 
man.  Barlow  Martin's  Comp.  (1896)  no.  n.Lin.  A  ugly-tempered 
brewte.  Peacock  Tales  (1890)  2nd  S.  75.  Cor.i  (5)  Myo.  Mind 
how  ye  thrate  me  or  shpake  to  me,  here  or  where  there's  others 
by  ;  or  be  th'  Almighty !  I'll  send  the  ugly  whisper  round  the 
counthry  about  ye,  Stoker  Snake's  Pass  (1891)  xiii. 

2.  Huge;  uncouth. 

w.Yks.  Yo'  mun  goo  on  till  yo'  see  a  girt  ugly  hole,  a  lane,  in 
t'hillside.     Did  yo'  see  a  girt  ugly  staan  by  t'roadside  ?  (A.C.) 

3.  Awkward,  inconvenient. 

Nhp.',  War.3  w.Wor.' An  ugly  country  [bad  roads].  'How 
do  you  manage  to  get  over  that  stile  in  your  garden,  Mrs.  Harris? 
It  must  be  very  awkward  for  you,  as  you  are  so  lame  ? '  '  'Tis  a 
ugly  stile,  surelie,  but  I  gits  over  'im  some  'ow.'     Hnt.  (T.P.F.) 

4.  In  bad  condition. 

Ken.  When  we  have  a  piece  of  meat  that,  as  we  call  it,  looks 
ugly,  we  put  it  in  salt  (D.W.L.). 

5.  Ill-tempered,  sulky;  angry,  threatening;  disagreeable. 
Sc.   (A.W.)      n.Lin.i  You    nead    n't   to'n  ugly  aboot  it,  fer  I 

weant  stan'  an'  listen.  sw.Lin.i  He's  a  nasty,  ugly  temper.  Lei.' 
Nhp.i  He  looked  so  ugly  at  me.  War.^  He  is  in  an  ugly  mood. 
Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  w.Som.i  Holloa,  Bill !  hot-s  the  matter  !  Maister 
corned  out  benow  lookin'  so  hugly's  the  devil.  Dev.  Twant  make 
thengs  better  by  putting  out  yer  putch  and  luking  ugly  1  Hewett 
Peas.  Sp.  (1892)  82.  Cor.i  She's  fine  and  ugly  to-day;  Cor.^^ 
[Amer.  I  don't  know  as  ever  I  felt  so  ugly  afore  since  I  was 
raised,  Sam  Slick  Clockmaker  (1836)  Intrott.] 

Hence  Ugliness,  sb.  bad  temper,  disagreeableness. 

n.Lin.  He's  full  o'  his  ugliness.  Peacock  Talcs  (1890)  2nd  S.  76. 
sw.Lin.'  Oh,  the  oogliness  !  I  don't  wonder  she  don't  like  it. 

6.  Horrid;  dangerous;  nasty;  underhand. 

Dmf.  Chairge  him  never  tae  come  back,  as  1  wad  hae  nowther 
his  buiks  nor  his  prayers  !  That  was  ugly,  I  maun  alloc,  Paton 
Castlebracs  (1898)  31.  e.Yks.  That's  a  ugly  spot  ti  drahve  past  on 
a  dahk  neet,  Nicholson  Flk.  Sp.  (1889)  87.  nw.Dev.i  Twaz  an 
ugly  trick,  sure  'nough. 

7.  Depressed,  sad. 

w.Cor.  I  felt  bra'  and  ugly  when  Uncle  John  died  (M.A.C.). 
[Amer.  I  ax  your  pardon,  I  feel  very  ugly  at  havin'  given  you 
offence,  but  I  didn't  mean  it,  Sam  Slick  Clockmaker  (1836)  ist  S. 
xxvi.] 

8.  Of  the  weather  :  see  below. 

Cor,  Yon  know  the  weather  is  going  to  be  'ugly,'  which  means 
anything  from  tricky  to  downright  bad,  Harris  Oi<c  Cow  (1900)  14. 

9.  adv.  Severely. 

Cor.  I'm  punished  ugly  enough,  Phillpotts  Prophets  (1897)  344. 

10.  sb.   Ugliness  ;  an  ugly  person  or  animal  ;  see  below. 
Wm.  Spend  hoaf-a-cra\vn  on  alairly  ugly,  Wheeler  Dial.  (1790) 

17.  n.Lin. 1  '  Goa  tell  thy  mother  to  chean  ugly  up,'  is  a  remark 
often  made  to  a  pouting,  ill-tempered  child.  Lei.'  '  Ugly  'used  to 
be  a  common  name  for  a  dog,  especially  of  the  brindled  bull-dog 
breed,  and  this  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  a  very  common  bit 
of  advice.  'Yo'  goo  wum  an'  toy  oop  Oogly!'  [Keep  your  own 
ugly  lace  or  temper  out  of  other  folk's  way  J. 
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UMBRELLA 


11.  A  kind  of  shade  worn  in  front  of  a  woman's  bonnet 
to  shade  the  complexion ;  a  large  sunbonnet. 

Nhb.  She  would  not  wear  an  '  ugly '  or  large  sun-bonnet,  as  the 
bondagers  do,  Graham  Rtd  Scaur  (1896)  98  ;  Nhb.^ 

12.  An  abuse  ;  a  beating.    e.Cy.  (Hall.) 
UHU(H,  see  Umph. 

UI,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  An  isthmus  or  neck  of  land. 
Cf.  O,  si.2 

Heb.  Every  such  neck  of  land  or  isthmus,  whether  formed  by 
creeks  of  the  sea,  or  by  the  approximation  of  fresh-water  lakes,  is 
in  Lewis  called  Ui,  Slalist.  Ace.  XIX.  255. 

UIKNAME,  $b.  Or.I.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  A  nickname. 
The  same  word  as  Eke-name,  q.v. 

UILY,  sb.     Sc.    Also  in  forms  uly  (Jam.  Suppl.) ;  ulyie. 

1.  Oil.     The  same  word  as  Ollie,  q.v. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.) ;  Would  ye  crcesh  his  bonny  brown  hair,  wi' 
your  nasty  ulyie  ?  Scott  Antiquary  (1816)  .x. 

2.  Coinp.  Uily-pig,  an  oil-jar. 

Abd.  The  meal  girnel,  .  .  hit  'at  never  wastit,  ye  ken,  an'  the 
uily-pig  an' a',  Macdonald  IVarlock  {16&2)  liii.  Edb.  Your  neither 
kin  to  pat  nor  pan,  Nor  u!y-pig,  FIrgusson  Poems  (1773)  166,  ed. 
1785. 

UIM,  adj.    Or.I.     Mad,  furious.    (S.A.S.),  S.  &  Ork.' 

UIM,  UKE,  see  Oam,  Ouk,  Youk. 

UL,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  written  ule  S.  &  Ork.'  [del,  iil.] 
Moist  heat,  steam,  vapour. 

(Coll.  L.L.B.) ;  Da  ul  wis  staandin'  fae  dy  head  ta  da  rufe  laek 
da  reek  frae  a  kettle  o'  fish,  Sh.  News  (July  24,  1897'). 

Hence  Ule-of-heat,  sb.  the  mist  which  rises  from  the 
ground  on  a  warm  summer  day.    S.  &  Ork.^ 

[Cp.  ON.  ylr,  warmth,  esp.  vital  warmth,  bloodheat 
(Vigfusson).] 

ULAGON,  ULICAN,  see  Ullagone. 

ULL,  ULLACK,  see  Will,  HuUock. 

ULLAGE,  56.  Hrf  Ken.  [Blidg.]  The  refuse  of  cider  ; 
the  lees  of  port-wine,  put  into  bottles  and  laid  down 
until  drinkable.    Hrf.  (W.W.S.),  Ken.  (H.K.) 

ULLAGONE,  sb.  and  v.  Irel.  Also  written  ulagon, 
ullaghone,  ullagoane  ;  and  in  forms  hullagone,  ulican. 
[BbgS'n.]  1.  sb.  An  exclamation  or  cry  of  sorrow  ;  a 
lament  over  the  dead. 

w.Ir.  Ever  and  anon  a  wild  burst  of  the  ulican  would  arise  from 
the  throng,  Lover  Leg.  (1848)  I.  47  ;  He  set  up  a  hullagone  .  .  . 
that  ud  split  the  hurt  of  a  stone,  ib.  Leg.  (1848)  II.  563.  s.Ir. 
(P.W.J.)  Wxf.  Sing  with  me  her  ullaghone,  Kennedy  Banks 
Boro  (1867)  120.  Mun.  It  was  a  dirge,  an  ulagbn,  over  Cathal, 
and  his  ruined  walls,  Barry  IVisard's  Knot  (1901)  219. 
2.  V.  To  lament ;  to  utter  a  '  keen.' 

s.Ir.  The  poor  woman  began  to  cry  and  ullagoane,  CROKERZ.^g'. 
(18621  221.     Crk.  (S.A.B.) 

ULLAPSE, !«/.  Nhp.^  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   An  exclamation  made  when  anything  goes  wrong. 

ULLARD,  ULLAT,ULLERT,ULLET(T,  see  Howlet. 

ULLIE,  ULLIER,  see  Ollie,  Ullya. 

ULLOT,  ULLUM,  see  Howlet,  Haulm,  sb. 

ULLYA,  56.  Sh.I.  Also  in  forms  ullier  (Jam.)  ;  ulure 
S.  &  Ork.'  ;  ulyar.  Black,  slimy  mud  ;  the  liquid  tliat 
drains  from  a  dunghill.  (Jam.),  (Colt.  L.L.B.),  (J.S.), 
S.  &  Ork.i 

ULLYA-PLUCK,  sb.  Sh.I.  1.  Wool,  hair,  or  feathers 
as  remains  of  the  carcase  of  an  animal  or  bird.  JaKobsen 
Dial.  (1897)  47.        2.  Lean,  thin  corn.     ib.  46. 

ULPH,  see  Olf. 

ULSTER -THROAT,  sb.  H  rf."  A  corruption  of 
'  ulcerated  throat.' 

ULYET,  ULYIE,  ULZIE,  see  Howlet,  Uily,  Ollie. 

Vm,proii.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  War.  Won  Glo.  Oxf.  e.An. 
Sus.  Hmp.  I.W.  Wil.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  [am.]  Them  ; 
also  used  in  the  iioiit.,  and  occas.  for  the  sing.     See  Em. 

Wm.  Richardson  Siig.  Sol.  (1859^1  v.  3.  w.Yks.  Ah  wodn't 
bother  wi'  urn,  shoo's  a  mucky  owd  powsc  (B.K.).  Lan.',  War. 
(J.K.W.),  se.Wor.'  Glo.  Buckman  Darke's  Sojourn  (iBgo'i  xii. 
Oxf.' Um  sais,  um  goes.  Suf.',  Ess.',  Sus.29.  Hmp.  (H.C.M.B.), 
I.W.'  n.Wil.jEFFERiESyiHi<J07to(i887Ji8.  w.Som.'  Dev.SALMON 
Ballads  (1899,  49.     Cor.  Harris  Wheal  Veor  (1901)  9. 

UMBER,  ii.'  War.  Suf.Dcv.  [B-mba(r).]  A  number. 
Cf.  imber. 


War.  (J.R.W.)  Snf.'  I've  got  my  umber.  e.Snf.  In  only  one 
connexion.  It  is  said  of  a  woman  who  is  breeding  fast,  'she  is 
having  her  umber'  (F.H.).     n.Dev.  Grose  ,1790). 

UMBER,  Ai.«  and  v.     Lan.  Chs.    [umba(r),  8-mb3(r).] 

1.  sb.  Shade.     See  Oumer. 

Chs.'  ;  Chs.2  Corn  does  not  ripen  well  if  it  is  in  the  umber ;  Chs.^ 

2.  V.  To  shade  ;  to  overshadow.    ne.Lan.' 

[Or  floures  swcete  of  vyne  or  other  tree  In  umber  dried 
may  reserved  be,  Palladius  Htisb.  (c.  1420)  198.] 

UMBERSORROW,  adj.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Also  in 
form  numbersorrow  (Jam.).  1.  Hardy;  resisting  disease 
or  the  efiects  of  severe  weather. 

Sc.  Mackay.     s.Sc.  An  umbersorrow  bairn  (Jam.). 
2.  Rough,  rude,  uncultivated  ;  of  a  rugged  or  surly  dis- 
position.     Sc.    Mackay.      Lth.    (Jam.)  3.    Weakly, 
delicate.     Rxb.  (Jam.) 

UMBESSY,  sb.     Dev.     [B-mbasi.]     Etcetera. 

e.Dev.  I,  Bill  Baston,  master-carpenter,  joiner,  umbessy,  have 
herein  put  down  some  story,  Jake  Lordslnp  (1897)  i ;  And  your 
parishioners  do  ever  pray,  umbessy,  ib.  58. 

UMBETHINK,  v.  Nhb.  Lakel.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
Der.  Lin.  Shr.  Dev.  Also  in  forms  onbethink  n.Yks.'* 
w.Yks.2;  unbethink  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Lakel.MVm.  n.Yks.'* 
ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.'  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  Lan.'  ne.Lan.'  e.Lan.' 
s.Lan.'  Chs.'"  s.Chs.'  Der.>=  nw.Der.'  n.Lin.'  Shr.'  = 
Dev.  To  bethink  oneself;  to  recollect,  reflect,  recall  to 
mind  ;  gcii.  used  with  the  reflex,  proii. 

N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  Lakel. ^  n.Wni.  I  unbethowt  mi.  I  owed  him  for 
a  pint  (B.K.).  n.Yks.';  n.Yks.^  Unbethink  thysel ;  n.Yks.3* 
ne.Yks.'  Ah  can't  unbethink  mysen.  e.Yks.  I  unbethought  myself 
on't,  Marshall /?»;•.  Econ.  (17881;  e.Yks.',  ni.Yks.'  w.Yks.'*; 
w.Yks,'*  When  I  come  to  unbethink  me,  I  was  wrong  in  sa3'ing,  &c. 
Lan.  I've  been  bethinkin'mysel'  and  unbethinkin'  mysel',  Longman's 
Mag.  (Nov.  18951  ^Si  Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.'.  s.Lan.'  Chs.'  It 
invariably  takes  the  accusative  case  of  the  pronoun  after  it  ;  Chs.'^ 
s.Chs.'  Ah  noa'd  iz  fcc'churz,  biit  ah  kiid'  nu  lahyk  iin-bithingk- 
misel'  lin  iz  ncem.  Der.'°,  n.Lin.'  Shr.'  I  should  a  done  that 
wrung  if  I  'adna  jest  unbethought  me  in  time  ;  Shr.'^  Dev.  Well, 
I'm  baggered  ef  I  ant  ajist  unbethowted  o'  't,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp. 
(1892)  139. 

Hence  Unibethinking,  sb.  a  reminder;  a  sudden  act  of 
reminding;  often  used  of  a  reproof  or  sudden  punishment. 

n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.*  I  gav  him  an  unbethinking. 

[patt  te  birr|)  ummbefiennkcnn  355,  Onnuhiiii  (c.  1200) 
1240.     OE.  y)iibcdenca)i,  to  think  about,  consider  (Hall).] 

UMBLE,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  choking  sound  made  in  the 
throat  of  a  cow.     Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899!  164. 

UMBLEMENT, 56.  Ken.  [Emblmsnt.]  Complement; 
average  quantity  ;  a  quantity  only  just  sufficient. 

For  the  last  three  years  I  have  only  had  my  umblcment  of 
stone  [for  the  roads]  (W.F.S.) ;  Ken.'  Throw  in  another  dozen  to 
make  up  the  umblcment. 

UMBOTH.sA.  Obs.  Sh.&Or.I.  Also  in  form  umbith 
(Jam.).      1.  A  tithe  given  by  rotation  or  alternatelj-. 

Sh.I.  The  corn  teind  is  divided  between  tlie  minister  .ind  the 
proprietor  of  the  crown  rents,  and  the  share  of  the  latter  is 
denominated  umbith  or  umboth  duty.  .  .  The  following  is  the 
tradition  respecting  it.  When  the  bishop  received  one  lialf  of 
the  tithes,  and  the  parson  the  other,  the  former,  apprehensive 
that,  as  the  parson  was  constantly  on  the  spot,  he  might  appro- 
priate to  himself  the  best  half  of  the  tithes,  directed  that  they 
should  change  shares  alternately,  and  what  fell  to  the  bishop  one 
year,  should  become  the  share  of  the  parson  the  following  one, 
Edmonston  Zetl.  (1809)  I.  164-5  (Jam-)  ;  The  collection  of  skatts, 
mails  [rents],  umboth,  wattle,  and  all  other  duties,  Sh.  News 
(Feb.  12,  1898);  S.  &  Ork.'  Or.L  Wallace  Desc.  Ork.  (1693) 
III,  ed.  1883. 

2.  Procuratory,  factorship.  S.&Ork.'  Hence  Umboths- 
man,  sb.  an  agent,  procurator ;  an  advocate.  Or.I. 
Memorial,  iig(i M\.  Suppl.). 

[ON.  uiiiboi,  a  charge,  commission  ;  an  administration 
by  a  delegacy  (Vigfusson).] 

UMBRELLA,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Chs.  Lin.  Also  in  form 
umbrell  Sc.  [Bmbre'la.]  1.  In  coiiip.  (i)  Umbrella- 
leaves,  the  butter-bur,  Pelasiles  vulgaris  ;  (2)  -rain,  rain 
which  comes  straight  down  ;  (3)  -weather,  wet  weather. 

(i)  Yks.  (B.  &  H.)  (a)  Chs.'  (3)  n.Lin.  '  It's  real  fine  umbrella 
weather,'  a  jest  often  used  (E.P.;. 
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2.  pi.  An  honour  paid  to  a  person  by  drinking  his  health 
and  then  inverting  the  glasses. 

Sc.  The  name  was  probably  suggested  by  the  resemblance  of 
the  upturned  glasses  to  umbrellas,  or  the  small  round  fans  which 
were  called  ombrelles  (Jam.  Suppl.).  Lnk.  Umbrells  to  Deacon 
Wiggles,  IVhistle  Btnkie  (1878)  I.  272. 

UMBYE,  see  Anby. 

UMCAST,  V.    Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)    To  bind,  wrap  round. 

To  umcast  a  splice  [to  fasten  it  by  a  wrapping  of  cord]. 

[Cp.  Al  })e  cuntre  was  umbe-cast  with  clene  men  of 
armes,  Wm.  Pal.  (c.  1350)  4693.] 

UMER,  sb.    Cor.    A  dial,  form  of '  ember.' 

Hot  '  umers '  (embers')  and  pure  water  are  absolutely  necessary 
in  these  divinations,  Flk-Lore  Jni.  (1886)  IV.  124;  Cor.i  (s.v. 
Emmers). 

UMERT,  sh.  Cum.'  A  place  shaded  by  trees,  (s.v. 
Oomert.)     See  Oumer,  Umber,  s6.* 

UMFREY,  sb.  Der.  The  lungwort,  Pulmonaria 
officinalis.    N.  &^  Q.  (1890)  7th  S.  ix.  347. 

UMHIM,  UMHUM,  UMIST,  see  Umph,  Eemost. 

UMLE-JUMALD,  ppl.  adj.  Yks.  IVIixed  or  jumbled 
together.    The  same  word  as  Hummel-jummel,  q.v. 

w.Yks.  T'claads  wor  soa  umle-jumald  wun  agean  anuther,  at 
ivvery  drop  a  wet  at  fell  at  owt  to  a  been  regular  rain,  wor 
squeazd  aht  on  em  befoar  it  time,  Tom  Treddlehoyle  Bairnsla 
Ann.  (1861)  52. 

UMLIBUSH,  sb.  Cor.  A  corruption  of  'omnibus.' 
Cf.  omligus. 

I  wudn't  ride  in  no  van  nor  umiibush,  T.  Towser  (18^3)  103. 

UMLIK,  sA.  Cum.'*  The  common  hemlock,  Co;««;« 
maculatiim.    For  other  forms  see  Hemlock. 

UMLOCK,  UMMAN,  see  Hemlock,  Woman. 

UMMIT,  s6.   Dev.  [Bmit.]   A  large  piece.    Cf  nammet. 

Willee  plaize  tu  gie  us  zome  tidy-zized  ummits  ov  burd  an' 
cheese  vur  vornoons  tu-day  ?  Us  chell  be  mortal  'ungry  avore 
dinner-time,  Hewett  Pras.  Sp.  (1892). 

UMPERLODGE,!^.  Bdf  To  contradict,  bicker,  dispute. 
The  same  word  as  Omperlodge,  q.v. 

Two  men  wrangling  are  said  to  be  umperlodging  one  another 
(J.W.B.). 

UMPH,  inf.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cutn.  Nrf  Sus.  and  Amer.  Also 
in  forms  uhu,  uhuh  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  umhim  N.Cy.' ;  umhum 
N.Cy.' ;  umph'm  Sc. ;  umphum  Cum. ;  uraps  Sus.^ 

1.  An  exclamation, ^c;/.of  doubt, disapproval,or  contempt. 
Sc.  They  have  words  that  Johnson  could  not  spell,  as  umph'm, 

which  means — anything  you  like,  Leighton  Sc.  IVds.  (1869)  6. 
ne.Sc.  An  occasional  Oich!  Oich  !  from  John,  and  a  sympathetic 
Umph  !  Umph  !  from  Eppie,  Gordon  Northward  Ho  (1894)  87. 
Ayr.  Umph'm,  that  was  clever,  Johnston  Congaltoii  (1896)  20. 
Slk.  Best  man  ?  Umph  !  The  leein'  scoondril !  Thomson  Dnim- 
tneldale  (1901)  4.  Cum.  When  short  and  sharp  and  pronounced 
with  a  strong  nasal  aspiration,  something  like  Umph,  only  with 
the  aspiration  at  the  beginning  instead  of  the  end — it  expresses 
contempt  or  anger,  Carlisle  Jrn.  (Feb.  14,  1899).  Nrf.  Umph  ! 
the  old  sinner  isn't  aboard,  then,  Forbes  Odd  Fish  (1901)  5. 
[Amer.  Umph!  you  understand,  Johnston  7)/irf(//fGfo>-^ia(  1897)  26.] 

2.  A  murmur  of  assent. 

Sc.  Especially  used  by  children  (Jam.).  Cai.',  N.Cy.i  Nhb.i 
Close  the  lips  and  try  to  say  '  um-hum  '  or  '  uh-hu,'  and  you  have 
this  very  curious  localism.  This  is  a  shibboleth  by  which  a 
Northumberland  man  frequently  discovers  himself  to  a  stranger. 
Cum.  '  Umphum'  is  only  used  to  express  assent,  and  at  the  same 
time  impatience  at  the  question,  Carlisle  Jrn.  (Feb.  14,  1899). 

3.  Certainly,  assuredly.    Sus.'^ 
UMPH,  see  Hump. 

UMPLIST,s6.  Sh.I.  Asudden  outburst  ofwind  and  rain. 

Some  o'  wis  is  no  sae  vogerous  for  umplists  o'  dis  kind,  Spence 
Flk-Lore  (1899)  247  ;  (J.S.) 

UMPS,  see  Umph. 

UMPSOUZE,  sb.     Dev.    A  dial,  form  of  '  almshouse.' 

Whot  diiee  thenk?  That  dear  old  Mr.  G.  'ath  agied  me  a 
umpsouze!  I  be  that  glad  I  be  zwelting  vur  thankvulness  an'j'y, 
Uewett  Peas.  Sp.  '1892)  139. 

UMPSTRIDDEN,  see  Umstrid. 

UMPTUOUS,  adj.  Suf  [B-mJss.]  A  shortened  form 
of  presumptuous.' 

Though  it  was  umptuous,  1  tliought  of  Balaam  and  his  ass, 
Strickland  Old  Friends  (1864)  362  ;  iH.H.) 


UMQUHILE,  adj  and  adv.  Obsol.  Sc.  Also  written 
umquhiUl ;   and  in  form  umwhile.  1.    adj.   Former  ; 

whilom  ;  of  old. 

Sc.  The  leader  of  the  Psalmody,  as  umquhile  precentors  are 
now  termed,  Hislop  Anecdote  (1874)  725.  Abd.  Your  umwhile 
chief,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  is  come  from  France  within  the 
hour,  Cobban  ^H^f/ (1898)  169.  Arg.  Munro  Z)oom  C(isrff(  190 1) 
310.  Lnk.  Ramsay  Gentle  Shep.  (Scenary  ed.)  Gl.  Rxb.  Robert 
Elliot  o'  the  Redheuch,  umquhile  Deputy  Keeper  o'  Liddesdale, 
Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  217. 

2.  Late,  deceased. 

Sc.  (Jam.")  ;  Henry  Bertram,  son  to  Godfrey  Bertram,  umquhile 
of  Ellangowan,  Scott  Guy  M.  (1815)  Iv.  Sh.I.  Hibbert  Desc. 
Sh.  I.  (1822')  125,  ed.  1891.  Or.I.  Peterkin  Notes  (1822I  Append. 
39.  Abd.  Eldest  son  to  the  said  umquhile  Angus  Williamson, 
Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792)  I.  4.  e.Fif.  Maybe  we  were  as  like  his 
umquhile  faither-in-law— the  nabob  Ramagrumphy,  Latto  Tatn 
Bodkin  (1864)  xii.  e.Lth.  Spous  to  umquhile  James  Freeman. 
He  was  slain  in  Ireland,  Andrews  Bygone  Ch.  Life  (1899)  157. 
Gall.  Crockett  Moss-Hags  (1895)  lii. 

3.  adv.   Formerly. 

Ayr.  Her  white  cheek,  umquhile  red,  Service  Notandums 
(1890)  88. 

[3.  Oute  in  be  erth  of  Egipt  enhabet  vmquile  pe  wysest 
of  the  werd,  VVars  Alex.  (c.  1450)  23.] 

UM'RAGE,  sb.  Sc.  Spite,  ill-feeling  ;  a  dial,  form  of 
'  umbrage.' 

Abd.  Fowk  sudna  keep  up  um'rage,  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb 

(1871)  XXX. 

UMSTRID,  adv.  Obs.  or  obsol.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Also 
in  form  umpstridden  w.Yks.'  Astride.  N.Cy.^  n.Yks.'^, 
m.Yks.',  w.Yks.',  s.Lan.'    See  Hump-stridden,  s.v.  Hump, 

1(3). 

UMTION,  sb.    n.Yks.2    [u'mjsn.]    An  aim,  object. 

I  deean't  ken  your  umtion. 

UMWHILE,  see  Umquhile. 

UN-,  pre/.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer. 
[on.]     Gen.  in  form  on-. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Ir.  Onknown,  Lover  Handy  Andy  (1842)  vi.  Der.' 
Ondo  me;  onpin  it.  nw.Der.i  Nhp.i  Onbearable.  Shr.i  On- 
merciful,  ontidy,  &c. ;  Shr.^  w.Som.i  In  all  words  compounded 
with  'un'  the  sound  is  'on.'  Dev.  Oneasy,  Phillpotts  Striking 
Hours  (1901)  297.  Cor.3  [Amer.  Ongodly,  Johnston  Middle 
Georgia  (1897)  19.] 

UN,  see  En,  pyon.,  On,  prep.,  One. 

UNABLE,  «rfy.    Sc.    [Bnebl.]    Infirm. 

Gall.  Shot  ...  in  the  kernel  of  the  thigh,  so  that  he  .  .  .  was 
ever  thereafter  unable  of  his  legs,  Crockett  Grey  Man  (1896)  iv. 

UNACCOUNTABLE,  adj.,  adv.  and  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  Stf 
Not.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Hrf  Glo.  Brks.  Hnt.  Ken.  Sur. 
Sus.  Som.  Also  in  form  onaccountable  Wor.  Glo.'  Sus.; 
on-countable  w.Som.'  1.  adj.  Remarkable,  unusual; 
excessive. 

stf.'.  Lei.',  Nhp.'  War.^  Unaccountable  weather ;  War.3 
s.War.i  It's  unakeowntable  weather.  Glo.'  Brks.'  Ther  be  a 
onaccountable  crap  0'  apples  this  year  to  be  zure.  Hnt.  (T.P.F.) 
Ken.i  You've  been  gone  an  unaccountable  time,  mate.  Sus.  A 
most  '  onaccountable  '  liar,  Egerton  Flk.  and  Ways  (1884)  138. 

Hence  Unaccountably,  adv.  excessively. 

w.Wor.  The  sun  corned  on  him,  sur,  most  onaccountably,  an' 
he  hanna  been  well  roight since,  S.BEAUCHAMpGraH//f>'(i874)I.29. 

2.  Irresponsible,  failing  in  memory ;  esp.  used  of  old 
people. 

w.Yks. 3  w.Som.'  You  nius-n  look  arter  he,  poor  old  fuller, 
he's  proper  on-countable  [aun*kaew*ntubl], 

3.  adv.   Exceedingly,  uncommonly. 

s.Not.  It  is  warm— unaccountable  (J.P.K.).  Lei.'  It  wur 
oonaccaountable  coold  lasst  noight !  Nhp.'  It's  unaccountable  bad 
weather.  He's  an  unaccountable  bad  un.  War.^  He  did  that  job 
unaccountable  well;  War.3  s.Wor.',  Hrf. 2,  Glo.  (A.B.),  Glo.', 
Sur.'     Sus.i  He's  got  an  unaccountable  bad  dog! 

4.  sb.  A  remarkable  or  eccentric  person. 

s.Lan.'  He's  one  o"  God's  unackeawntables,  36.  Nhp.'  He's 
quite  an  unaccountable. 

UNACQUAINT,  m/y.  Obsol.  Sc.  In  phr.ttnacqiiaiiil in, 
or  wil/i,  ignorant  of;  not  familiar  with. 

Sc.  Because  he  was  unacquaint  in  the  town  when  the  search 
was  begun,  came  running  into  ...  as  unsafe  a  house  as  was  in 
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Edinburgh.  Kirkton  CIt.  His/.  (1817)  281.  Ayr.  We  were  un- 
acquaint  with  tlie  character  of  the  man,  Galt  Provost  (1823)  xxvi. 
Lnk.  Graham  Writings  (I883^  I.  96. 

UNACQUAINTEDNESS,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  In  phr.  mi- 
act]uai)ileditess  with,  ignorance  of. 

Lnk.  Pretended  it  was  his  unacquaintedness  with  Scots  forms 
and  laws,  Wodrow  Ch.  Hist,  (i-jai)  III.  313,  ed.  1828. 

UNACQUANTED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Used  advb. 
Unwittingly. 

Edb.  Unacquantit  she  has  wooet  Wi'  ane  that  is  his  fae, 
Learmont  Poems  (1791)  15. 

UNADDLED,  ppl.  adj.  Yks.  [una'dld.]  Unearned. 
See  Addle,  f.' 

n.Yks.2  w.Yks.  We  should  call  money  that  had  been  acquired 
without  effort, '  unaddled  brass,'  Leeds  Merc.  Siip/i/.  (Aug.  5,  1899'. 

UNAFEARED,  adj.     Sc.    Unafraid.    See  Afeard. 

Arg.  Down  at  the  shore,  unafcared  of  man,  would  be  solitary 
hinds  .  .  .  sniffing  eagerly  over  to  the  Cowal  hills,  Munro  /. 
Splendid  ft eg8)  77. 

UNAISE,  see  Unease. 

UNAMENDABLE,  n(^'.    Obs.    Sc.  (Jam.)   Irremediable. 

Because  of  .  .  .  the  Independents  miserable  unamendable  design 
to  keep  all  things  from  any  conclusion,  it  is  like  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  perfect  our  answers  for  some  time,  Baillie  Lett.  (1775) 
II.  216. 

UNAPPROVEN,/'//.  (7^'.    Obs.    Sc.    Not  approved. 

Per.  Our  unapproven  hand  may  loss  them  and  tyne  our  travells, 
WoDRow  Soc.  Set.  Biog.  (ed.  1845-7)  '•  ^°5- 

UNASSEL,  V.  n.Yks.2  [unasl.]  1.  To  throw  a 
cart  off  the  axle-tree  ;  only  in  pp.  See  Axle.  2.  Fig. 
To  cause  to  break  up,  as  the  constitution  after  illness. 

This  last  bad  bout  has  ommost  unassel'd  me. 

UNBAIN,   adj.      Yks.    Lan.      Also    written    unbane 
w.Yks.'     [unbeaTi.]      1.  Uncivil.    ne.Lan.'    See  Bain. 
2.  Awkward,  inconvenient ;  of  a  road  :  distant,  lonely. 

w.Yks.  T'doors  is  as  unbane  as  can  be,  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl. 
(Aug.  5.  1899);  (E.G.);  w.Yks.'  Th' gaite  fray'th  moor  is  seea 
dree,  unbane.  an  parlous,  ii.  286. 

[1.  He  sa!  find  niani  bern  vnbain,  Cursor  M.  (c.  1300) 
17735-] 

UNBARE,  V.  Yks.  Chs.  Nhp.  Won  Shr.  Hrf.  Also  in 
forms  onbare  Nhp.' ;  onbear  Shr.'^  Hrf.    [Bnbe3'(r).] 

1.  To  uncover,  strip,  lay  bare. 

w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Chs.'  He'll  unbare  th'  prato  hog  morrow 
morning  if  it  does  na  freeze.  Nhp.'  s.Wor.  The  roots  were  all 
rotten  when  I  unbared  them  (H.K.). 

2.  A  quarrying  term  :  to  remove  the  surface  soil  in  order 
to  get  at  the  stone.  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Nhp.',  Shr.'^  Hrf. 
(W.W.S.)  See  Bare,  v.  Hence  Onbearing,  sb.  the 
surface  soil  in  a  quarry  which  lies  above  the  stone. 

Shr.2  There's  a  dhel  uv  onbearing.     Hrf.  (W.W.S.) 

UNBARK,  V.     Dev.     [Bnbak.]     To  disembark. 

Hevin  j'er'd  hur  wid  unbark,  Nathan  Hogg  Poet.  Lett.  (ed.  1866 
2nd  S.  33  ;  Twiz  thort  thit  hur  wid  thare  unbark,  ib.  34. 

[Where  they  .  .  .  doe  vnbarke  themselues  and  vnlade 
their  goods,  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  pt.  i.  214.] 

UNBARN,  see  Unboun. 

UNBATE,  II.  Nhp.'  [Bnbet.]  A  quarrying  term  :  to 
remove  the  surface  soil  in  order  to  get  at  the  stone.  See 
Abate. 

There  is  a  good  piece  of  ground  unbated,  ready  for  getting  out 
the  stone. 

UNBATED,  ppl.  adj.  n.Yks."  Not  repressed.  See 
Bate,  !■.' 

UNBAULD,  adj.  Obs.  Cld.  (Jam.)  Humble,  self- 
abased.     See  Bold,  adj. 

UNBEAR,  adj.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Also  written  unbeer. 
Impatient.    (K.) ;  Grose  (1790). 

UNBEHOOKED,  pp.  Obs.  n.Yks."  Unhooked  ;  Jig. 
run  away  with. 

UNBEKENT,  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Sur.  Also  in  form  un- 
bekant  Sur.'     [snbike'nt.]      1.  Unknown. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.',  Nhb.'  (s.v.  Unbcknaan). 
2.  Illegitimate  ;  of  unknown  parentage.     Sur.' 

UNBEKNOWN, />/>/.  adj  In  geit.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel. 
and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  onbeknowed  Brks.' ;  onbe- 
known  Nhp.'  Hrf.'^  Hnt. ;   unbeknaan  Nhb.'  nc.Lan.' ; 


■beknawn  n.Yks.*  e.Yks.'  Dev. :  -beknowed  w.Som.' ; 
•beknownt  War.^  s.War.'  1.  Unknown,  unpcrceived  : 
secret,  unwitting :  also  used  advb.     See  Beknow. 

Sc.  (G.W.^  Sh.I.  Time  slips  by  I,aek  slcckit  tcef,  aal  unbeknown, 
S/i.  News  (Mar.  30,  1901).  Ir.  Openin'  it  at  the  breakfast-table, 
unbeknown,  to  set  people  passin'  remarks,  and  risin'  a  laugh  on 
him.  Barlow  Slianiroci  (1901)  215.  Nhb.',  n.Cy.  (J.W.)  Wra. 
He  slipt  oot  unbeknown  ti  t'cumpany  (B.K.\  n.Yks.''  I  did  it 
unbeknawn  te  them.  ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.' ^S.  orfrf.  (T.H.)  w.Yks. 
Watching  her  with  a  sly  delight  unbeknown,  Snowde.v  ff^eb  of 
Weaver  (1896)  vii.  Lan.'.  ne.Lan.'  s.Lein.'  Aw  did  it  unbeknown 
o'  my  owd  woman.  Chs.^  If  he  drinks,  it's  unbeknown  to  me. 
Lei.',  Nhp.l  War.'  He  is  quite  unbeknownt  to  mc.  s.War.', 
Hrf.',  Oxf.  (G.O."!  Brks.'  I  be  come  to  vaair  unbeknowed  to  my 
Missus.  Bdf.  Ward  Bessie  Coslrell  (1895)  107.  Hnt.  (T.P.F.) 
Nrf.  Gratefulness  is  a  thing  unbeknown  to  them,  Forbes  Odd 
Fish  (1901)  92.  Suf.  Such  'havious  would  be  unbeknown  to  mc 
perhaps  till  too  late,  Betham-Edwards  Lord 0/ Harvest  {iQg<)  16. 
Ess.  (W.W.S.^.  Ken.  (W.F.S.)  Sur.  Son  of  Marshes  On  Sur.  Hills 
(1891)86.  Hnip.',  I.W."  Dor.  He  got  my  Susie  vor  to  marry  he 
unbeknown,  C.  Hare  Broken  Arcs  (1898)  261.  w.Som.'  Her 
tookt  up  the  things  unbeknow'd  to  he,  and  he  zess  ho  ont  never 
pay  it.  Dev.  'Tcz  unbeknawn  to  vather,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892). 
Cor.' 

Hence  Unbeknown-like,  adj.  unpcrceived. 

e.Dev.  'Tis  a  compliment  us  be  a  paying  on  you — all  unbeknown 
like,  Jane  Lordship  1 1897)  116. 
2.  Phr.  ttnbekiiotvii  to  oneself,  unconsciously. 

Edb.  Unbeknown  to  myself  I  was  aiming  at  the  Sccretar's,BEATTY 
Sccntnr  (1897)  40.  Ess.  Well,  if  I  did  say  so,  it  was  quite 
unbeknown  to  myself  ^S.P.H.).  w.Som.'  Neef  aay-v  u-gaut'-n, 
tuz  aun  beenoad  tu  mee'.  n.Dev.  La,  Jane,  if  I  haven't  taken  off 
mj'  bonnet  unbeknown  to  myself,  Zack  Dunstable  Weir  (1901")  59. 

UNBEKNOWNST,  adj.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel. 
Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  onbeknowns  Amer.  ; 
onbeknownst  Stf.  Wil. ;  unbeknawnst  Dev.  Cor.  :  un- 
beknawst  Dev. ;  -beknowns  se.Wor.' ;  -beknownsd 
War.  ;  -benoans  Dur.  Unknown  ;  without  one's  know- 
ledge ;  also  used  advb.     See  Beknow ;  cf.  unknownst. 

Per.  Do  you  ever  feel  as  if  you  could  read  folks  thoughts  as 
plain  as  print  unbeknownst  to  your  neighbours?  Sarah  Tytler 
JFiVr/i-az/e  (^1897)  83.  Ir.  Bridget  told  inquirers,  'that  he  might 
be  after  gettin'  a  sort  of  stroke  like  unbeknownst,'  Barlow 
Lisconnel  (1895)  152.  n.Cy.  (J.W.)  Dur.  Were  sendin'  this 
roond  robbin'  unbenoaus  to  the  men,  Guthrie  Kitty  Pagan  (1900) 
215.  w.Yks.  He  passed  through  it  unbeknownst.  Hartley  S/i. 
Yks.  and  Lan.  (1895)  xii.  Lan.',  Chs.'  s.Stf.  Sendin'  me  a  sov 
a  week,  onbenownst  to  anybody,  Murray  AunI  Rachel  (ed.  1889) 
213.  Lei.'  War.'  I  slipp'd  out  of  the  house  unbeknownsd; 
War.3  se.Wor.'  Unbeknownstohim.  Shr.',  Hrf.  (W.W.S.) 
Glo.  Missus  Dash  .  .  .  had  a-dropped  it  'ersc'f  unbeknownst, 
Buckman  Darke  s  Sojoiini  (1890)  27.  s. Oxf.  Managed  to  hoard 
a  small  sum  'unbeknownst,'  Rosemary  Chillerns  (1895"!  179. 
Sus.'  If  he  comes  here,  it's  quite  unbeknownst  to  me.  s.Hmp. 
Had  .  .  .  slipped  out  'unbeknownst'  to  her  mistress,  Verney  L. 
Lisle  (1870)  xxiv.  n.Wil.  I  wur  a  lookin  at  un  onbeknownst 
(E.H.G.\  Dor.  Et  mid  a  slid  down  hill  unbeknownst  to  I, 
Hare  Vill.  Street  [\S<j$)  124.  Dev.  They  kept  comp'ny  unbeknawst. 
Black  and  White  (June  27,  1 8g6)  824  ;  Phillpotts  Sons  of  Morning 
(1900)  277.  Cor.^  [Amer.  Onbeknowns  to  any  body  I  ontied 
my  bag  ov  reptiles,  Cent.  Mag.  (Apr.  i882>  887.] 

UNBELIEVING, ///.rtrfy.  Brks.  I  Imp.  I.W.  Wil.  Also 
in  forms  onbelavin  Brks.'  ;  onbelieving  Hnip.'  Of  a 
child  :  disobedient,  unruly,  obstinate,  heedless. 

Brks.'  That  ther  bwoy  be  got  onbelavin  an'  wunt  mind  what 
I  tells  'un  zo  I  be  agwaain  to  gie  un  a  larrapin.  Hmp.'  You 
onbelieving  child,  don't  tell  lies !  I.W.'  That  arc's  a  mooust 
miscryeabul  unbeleevun  buoy,  50;  I.W.'  Wil.'  He  be  that  un- 
believin',  I  can't  do  nothin'  wi'  un. 

UNBELIKED,  adJ    War.     Disliked.     See  Beliked. 

s.War.  Aye,  he  was  very  much  unbelikcd  ^A.J.M.\ 

UNBEMEANINGLIKE,  adv.    Dev.    Unintentionally. 

e.Dev.  He  did  good  even  if  unbemeaning  like,  Jane  Lordship 
(1897)  10. 

UNBENEEATH, /r,-/..  n.Yks.'  In^hr.tmbeneeath  one, 
beneath  one  ;  derogatory  to  one. 

UNBENOANS,  see  Unbeknownst. 

UNBERRIED,  flrfy.  n.Yks.*  [unba-rid.]  Of  peas,  &c.: 
shelled  ;  of  currants:  stripped  from  the  stalks. 
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UNBESEEN,  adv.  e.Yks.'  [unbisTn.]  Unobserved, 
secretly.    MS.  add.  (T.H.) 

UNBETHINK,  v.  Yks.  Lan.  Nhp.  War.  Suf.  [Bnbi- 
jn-rjk.]       1.  With  the  reflex,  proit. :  to  forget. 

Lan.  I  must  not  unbethink  me  ...  to  tell  you  how  I  was 
delighted,  Briggs  Remains  \  1825)  18. 

Hence  (i)  Unbethinking,  ppl.  adj.  thoughtless  ;  (2) 
Unbethought,  ppl.  adj.  (a)  forgotten  ;  (b)  unpremeditated. 

(i)  e.Yks. ^  It  was  a  varry  unbethinkin  thrick  on  him,  MS.  add. 
(T.H.)     (2,  «)e.Yks.i     vi.y)s.s.  Sheffield Iiidep.  [l^^^).     (6)  Nhp.i, 
War.^     Suf.^  'Twas  wholly  unbethowt  *a  mc. 
2.  To  take  unawares  by  word  or  conduct.     m.Yks.' 

UNBETHINK,  see  Umbethink. 

UNBIDDABLE,  adj.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Wm.  [Bnbi-dabl.] 
Perverse,  obstinate,  intractable,  not  to  be  advised.  See 
Biddable. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  Gall.  A  great  ram-stam,  unbiddable,  un- 
hallowed devil  he  is,  Crockktt  Black  Douglas  (1899)  153.  N.Cy.', 
Cum.!-*,  Wm.  (B.K.) 

UNBIDEABLE,  (?«;;■.  Yks.  [unbai-dabl.]  Unbearable, 
intolerable.  See  Bide,  II.  2.  n.Yks.=,  e.Yks.'  MS.  add. 
(T.H.) 

UNBIGGIT,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Not  built  upon.  See 
Big,  t'.^ 

UNBINGE,  V.  Lei.i  [Bnbi-n(d)2.]  To  loosen  anything 
which  has  been  made  watertight,  as  a  tub  or  barrel.  See 
Binge,  v.^ 

The  toob  leaks,  bein'  in  the  hot  reiim  oonbinges  it  soo.  ItoUus 
meks  ye  fale  onbinged,  loike,  when  it  gives 'affter  frosst. 

UNBODDEN,  pp.  n.Yks.^  [unbo-dan.]  Uninvited. 
See  Bid,  v.  1. 

UNBODING,  adj.  Dmf.  (Jam.)  [BnbSdin.]  Unpro- 
pitious,  unpromising. 

UNBONNET,  v.  Sc.  [Bnbo-nit.]  Of  a  man  :  to  take 
oft"  his  cap.     See  Bonnet,  1. 

Frf.  Even  in  that  hour  many  of  the  people  unbonneted,  Barrie 
Minister  (1891)  v. 

UNBONNY,  adj.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  onbonny,  oon- 
bonny.        1.  Ugly.     See  Bonny. 

Fif.  CoLviLLE  Veniacidar  {iZgg)  19.     Slk.  That's  no  unbonny, 
Chr.    North   Nocks   (ed.    1856)   III.    71.      Gall.    I'm    nane   sae 
unbonny  yet.  Crockett  Sunbonnei  (1895)  iv. 
2.  Unhealthy. 

Abd.  He  insisted  on  my  looking  at  his  leg,  which  he  said  was 
'  very  ill  faurt  twa  or  three  days  syne,  but  wasna  that  oon  bonny 
noo,'  Paul  Abdnsli.  (1881)  iii. 

UNBOUN,  V.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Lan.  Also  in  form  unbarn 
Lan.  To  undress.  n.Cy.  (K.),  N.Cy.',  Lan.  (W.H.T.) 
See  'Bonn,  ppl.  adj.,  v.  • 

UNBOUSOIME,  see  Unbowsome. 

UNBOWED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Cum.  Of  a  pig  :  without 
the  bow-shaped  piece  of  wood  which  restrains  its  move- 
ments.    See  Bow,  S(!>.'  13. 

The  tenants  are  subject  to  pains  ...  for  swine  going  unbowed  in 
time  of  harvest,  Hutchinson  Hisl.  Cum.  (1794)  I.  163. 

UNBOWSOME,  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  written  unbou- 
some  Bwk.  Stiff,  unyielding ;  unable  to  bend  or  stoop  ; 
also  ustdfig. 

s.Sc.  (Jam.)  Bwk.  So  said  Tam  o' Crumstane,  unbousonie  and 
baggie,  Henderson  Pop.  Rhymes  (1856)  77.  Slk.  Ye  hae  a  dour, 
stiff,  unbowsome  kind  o'  nature  in  ye,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  3,  ed. 
1866.  Nhb.i  Applied  to  corpulent  people  or  others  who  are  stiff 
in  the  back  or  unable  to  stoop  down.  '  He's  byeth  ungainly  an' 
unbowsome.' 

[The  synfuUe  that  tylle  God  war  unbowsom,  Hampole 
Pi:  C.  (c.  1340)  8596.] 

UNBRIZZED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  A  dial,  form  of '  un- 
bruised.' 

The  callant  had  come  off  wi'  unbrizzed  banes,  Scott  An/i/jiiaiy 
(1816)  viii. 

UNBROKEN-FOG,  sb.  Yks.  [unbro-kanfog.]  Un- 
touched aftermath. 

w.Yks.  23  acres  unbroken  fog,  Sale  Bill;  (J.W.) 

UNBRUSSEN,  m/y.  n.Yks."  [unbru'san.]  Unbroken. 
See  Brust,  v.^ 

UNBUSKED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Unadorned.  See 
Busk,  f.8 


Lth.  'Tween  past'ral  Tweed  and  wand'ring  Ayr,  Wharunbusked 
Nature  blooms  sae  fair,  Macneill  Poet.  iVks.  (1801)  241,  ed.  1856. 

UNBUTTON,  V.  Lan.  Dev.  In  phr.  (i)  to  tmbiitton  ihe 
ears,  to  listen  ;  (2)  —  ihe  eyes,  to  open  the  eyes  wide ;  to 
strain  them. 

(i)  s.Lan.i  40.  (2)  n.Dev.  Us  over  at  the  Red  Lion  used  to 
unbutton  our  eyes,  but  us  never  saw  nought  worth  seemg, 
Zack  Duiislablc  Weir  (1901)  8. 

UNC,  UNCA,  see  Unco. 

UNCA'D,  ppl.  adj     Sc.     [Bnka-d.]     Uninvited. 

Fidlers'  dogs  and  flies  come  to  a  feast  unca'd,  Ferguson  Prov. 
(164 1)  12  ;  He  that  comes  unca'd  sits  unserved,  ib.  14  ;  (^G.W.) 

UNCALLOW,  V.  and  sb.  e.An.  [enkse'la.]  1.  v.  To 
remove  the  upper  stratum  of  earth  in  order  to  reach  the 
bed  of  gravel,  chalk,  &c.  beneath  it.  e.An.'  Suf.  IMorton 
Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863).  See  Callow,  s6.'  2.  sb.  The 
upper  stratum  of  earth  which  is  removed  to  get  at  gravel, 
marl,  &c. 

e.An.=  Nrf.  Marshall  Riir.  Econ.  (1787).  Ess.  Phillips 
Geol.  (18711  471. 

UNCAN,  see  Unkin. 

UNCANNY,  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dun  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Also  written  unkanny  Sc.  ;  and  in  form  ooncanny  Aljd. 
[Bnka'ni.]  1.    Awkward,    unskilful ;     careless ;    im- 

prudent ;  inconvenient.     See  Canny. 

Sc.  He  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  spoiled  by  the  imprudence  of 
many  uncanny  hands  which  are  about  it,  Baillie  Lett.  (1775)  I. 
77  (Jam.).     N.Cy.i     Wm.  He  was  varra  uncanny  wi' nags  (B.K.). 

Hence  (i)  Uncannily,  adv.  awkwardly,  thoughtlessly; 
(2)  Uncanniness,  sb.  awkwardness  ;  a  state  of  general 
unsatisfactoriness. 

(i)  N.Cy.i  (2)  Dur.  She  was  sair  mortified  wi'  his  general 
uncanniness,  Gvihriz  Kitty  Fagan  (1900)  44. 

2.  Unearthly,  ghostly,  dangerous  from  supernatural 
causes  ;  ominous,  unlucky ;  of  a  person  :  possessed  of 
supernatural  powers;  also  used  si<fc/. 

Sc.  A  child  was  always  considered  in  imminent  danger  until 
baptised,  and  was  spoken  of  as  being  uncanny,  as  its  presence 
rendered  the  house  liable  to  the  visits  of  these  unearthly  intruders, 
Edb.  Mag.  (Mar.  1819)  219  (Jam.).  Sh.I.  Henry  was  deemed  a 
wizard,  and  awfully  'uncanny'  to  come  against,  Manson  Aim. 
(igoo)  123.  Or.I.  An  old  dame  .  . .  won  for  herself  the  notorious 
character  of  an  uncanny  body.  .  .  She  was  reputed  to  possess 
superior  wisdom — even  that  of  'second  sight,"  Fergusson 
Rambles  {iS8^)  71.  n.Sc.  Nothing  uncanny  happened,  Gordon 
Carglen  (1891)  127.  Frf.  This  is  a  gey  mysterious  world,  and 
women's  the  uncanniest  things  in't,  Barrie  Minister  {i8gi)  viii. 
■w.Sc.  Yon  uncanny  barn  o'  a  castle.  Wood  Farden  Ha'  (1903)  148. 
Ayr.  Gourlay  was  aware  of  his  uncanny  gift  of  visualization — or 
'  seeing  things  in  the  inside  of  his  head,'  as  he  called  it,  Douglas 
Green  Shutters  (1901)  182.  Twd.  It  was  an  uncanny  place  at  that 
hour,  and  one  little  to  be  sought  by  those  who  love  comfort  and 
peace,  Buchan  Burnet  (1898)  233.  Gall.  It  was  an  uncanny 
night,  Crockett  Moss-Hags  (1895)  xlii.  N.Cy.',  Nhb.i  Dur. 
Hetty  cam'  out  looking  as  skeered  as  if  she  had  getten  a  glifT  of 
summut  uncanny,  Longman's  Mag.  (July  1897)  254.  Cum.", 
n.Yks.2  w.Yks.  'Tis  uncanny.  .  .  I  dare  not  pass  the  vault  down 
yonder,  Sutcliffe  Shameless  Wayne  (1900)  14. 

Hence  Uncannily,  adv.  weirdly,  unnaturally. 

n.Sc.  Uncannily  solemn,  Gordon  Carglen  (1891)  41.  Ayr. 
All  was  still,  uncannily  still,  Douglas  Green  Shutters  (1901)  63. 
Twd.  Ye  have  the  Birkenshaw  glower  maist  uncannily  in  your 
een,  Buchan  Lost  Lady  (1899)  292.  Nhb.  Grinned  yet  mair 
uncannily,  Pease  Mark  o'  the  Veil  (1894)  141. 

3.  Dangerous,  unsafe  to  meddle  with ;  unruly,  mis- 
chievous;  suspected  of  evil  doings. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  You're  an  hawk  of  an  unkanny  nest,  Pennecuik 
Collection  (17871  36.  Cai.'  Abd.  The  edges  o'  that  ooncanny 
banks,  Alexander /o/imi)'  Gibb  (1871)  v.  Frf.  It  was  uncanny 
wark  To  rake  the  ruif-trees  in  the  dark,  Reid  Healherland  (1894) 
123.  s.Sc.  The  ane  that's  left  may  sairly  feel,  Amidst  a  world 
uncanny,  Watson  iJo)rf«>-iJfl)rfs  (1859)  172.  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824)  248,  ed.  1876.  Cum."  Times  was  raderly  uncanny 
than,  An'  laal  better  now,  Dickinson  Lit.  Rem.  (i888)  193. 

Hence  Uncannily,  adv.  dangerously. 

Lnk.  Slates  an'  tiles  an'  chimla  cans  Uncannily  were  fa'in, 
Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  98. 

4.  Harsh,  unkind,  rude;  severe,  esp.  used  of  a  blow  or  fall. 
Sc.   (Jam.)  ;   An   uncanny   coup   I   got   for  my  pains,   Scott 
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IfavtrUy  (1B14)  Ixvi.  Abd.  Ae  day  on  the  muir  of  AfTort  He  got  a 
maist  uncanny  sclaffort,  Walker /J(jf(/i  (1887"!  a8o.  Edb.  Whin- 
stanes  .  .  .  May  thole  the  prancing  feet  o'  naigs,  Nor  ever  fear 
uncanny  hotchcs,  Fergusson  Pow«  (1773)  176,  ed.  1785.  Nhb.' 
An  uncanny  fall.     An  uncanny  knock.     ne.Lan.' 

UNCAP,  V.  Obs.  Hrt.  To  uncover  a  shock  of  wheat 
at  the  top.    ELLisjl/orf. //«A-4.  (1750)  VI.i.28.    See  Cap.  f.' 

UNCARED,  ppl.  adj.  Irel.  Untended  ;  uncared  for. 
(G.M.H.)    See  Care,  sb.^  5. 

UNCARING,  adj.  Sc.  [BnkeTin.]  Free  from  care ; 
careless,  heedless.         'He's  an  uncarin  servant'  (Jam.  S»/>/i/.;. 

UNCAWKET,  ad/.  Sc.  Without  an  account  being 
sent  ;  a  dial,  use  of  unchalkcd.' 

Per.  Weekly,  uncawkct,  as  Monday  comes  roun.  There's 
tippence  sent  wi'  them,  Stewart  C/iaracler  (1857)  19  ;  (G.W.) 

UNCHANCE,  sb.    Obs.    A  misfortune,  calamity. 

Ayr.  (Jam.)  ;  The  end  of  my  brother's  widow  had  been  at 
peace,  and  not  caused  by  any  of  lliose  unchances  which  darkened 
the  latter  days  of  so  many  of  the  pious,  Galt  Gilhaise  (1823)  xxvi. 

[That  no  vnchaunce  thaim  achefe,  Wars  Ale.x.  (c.  1450) 
822*.] 

UNCHANCY,  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Yks.  Also  in 
form  onchancy  Sc.  [Bntja-nsi.]  1.  Unlucky,  ill-omened, 
ill-fated  ;  unfortunate.     See  Chancy. 

Sc.  The  devil  any  other  sight  or  sound  in  that  unchancy  place, 
Stevenson  Catnoua  (1893)  .xiii.  Sh.I.  The  sign  of  the  cross  was 
considered  an  antidote  against  the  intended  evil,  and  the  spittle 
an  emphatic  expression  of  contempt  for  the  unchancy  hag, 
Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  iii.  n.Sc.  The  terrible  and  '  onchancy' 
things  that  had  been  seen,  Gordon  C'<iij,'/fH  (1891  i  271.  s.Sc. 
Hoot,  it's  an  unchancy  spot,  Snaith  F/Wrc/irart  (1897)  66.  Ir. 
That  was  a  rail  unchancy  thing  to  go  happen  a  body.  Barlow 
Martin's  Comp.  (1896)  120.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.  You  might  get  a  lift  in 
ane  o'  the  mill  cairts,  though  some  would  ca'  it  unchancy  to  take 
a  coffin  wi'  meal,  Graham  Red  Scaur  (1896)  248.  n.Yks.2 
e.yics.  A  cluster  of  small  tumble-down  cottages,  whose  . . .  forlorn 
appearance  denoted  the  unthrifty  and  'unchancy'  character  of 
their  occupants,  Wray  Nestlelon  (1876)  22.  w.Yks.  It  seemed 
the  folk  were  right  when  they  named  the  day  unchancy, 
SuTCLiFFE  Shameless  IVayne  (1900)  314. 
2.  Mischievous;  dangerous,risky;  notsafetomeddlewith. 

Sc.  We  gang-there-out  Hieland  bodies  are  an  unchancy 
generation  when  you  speak  to  us  o'  bondage,  Scott  Rob  Roy 
(1817)  xxiii.  ne.Sc.  She  [a  barometer]  was  looked  upon  as  being 
on  the  whole  an  unchancy  and  improper  thing  to  have,  if  not  indeed 
as  absolutely  sinfu',  Green  Gordonhaven  (1887)  49.  Ayr.  There's 
lasses  there  wad  force  A  hermit's  fancy.  And  down  the  gate  in 
faith  they're  worse  And  mair  unchancy.  Burns  y.  Kennedy,  st.  i. 
Edb.  A  mighty  unchancy  enterprise,  Beattv  Secrelar  {i6g-f)  210. 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.  I  have  been  mair  nor  yence  bothered  mysel'  wi'that 
unchancy  plan,  Jones  A'AA.  (1871)  84.  w.Yks.  Sutcliffe  Barbara 
Ctinliffe  (1901)  173. 

UNCHANGE,  sb.  Obs.  Suf.'  In  form  on-change.  A 
re-changing;  see  below. 

In  clinching  a  bargain  between  two  boys  the  following  formula 
renders  it  irrevocable.  '  Wha's  yar  shews  made  on  ? '  Ans. 
'  Lutha.'     '  Bahn— bahn  for  ivva — nivver  onchange  no  more.' 

UNCHOKE,  V.  Som.  Dev.  In  form  onchuck.  [ontjB-k.] 
To  unstop,  free  ;  to  give  vent  to  ;  to  clear. 

w.Som.i  Joe,  the  gutter's  a-stapped  again  ;  mus'  go  down  an' 
onchuck'n.     nw.Dev.' 

UNCLE,  sb.  Sc.  Stf.  Lin.  Lei.  Wor.  Shr.  Glo.  Oxf.  Ken. 
w.Cy.  Som.  Cor.  [u-r)kl,  ■B-gkl.]  1.  In  comp.  Uncle- 
owl,  the  shagreen  ray,  Rata  cliagyiiiea.  Ken.'  2.  Phr. 
( i)  bdler  have  the  queen  for  one's  aunt  than  the  king  for  one's 
tiiicte,  a  phr.  used  to  express  the  relative  value  of  male 
and  female  influence  ;  (2)  /  ivouldn't  call  the  king  my  uncle, 
in  a  certain  improbable  contingency,  I  should  be  so  happy 
that  I  wouldn't  change  places  with  anyone  ;  (3)  I  ivouldn't 
tliank  King  George  to  be  my  uncle,  I  am  quite  independent 
of  any  one  ;  (4)  tike  Uncle  Acky  Stoddern,  the  picture  of  ill- 
luck,  a  comparison ;  (5)  to  be  all  Uncle  Reeve  and  Cousin 
Putch,  of  needlework  :  to  be  puckered  ;  (6)  to  live  ivith 
one's  uncle,  to  have  a  kind  master  ;  (7)  Uncle  John  is  ill  in 
bed,  (8)  Uncle  Tom  is  very  sick,  a  singing  game  ;  see  below. 
(I,  a)  Lei.'  (3)  n.Lin. '  When  1  was  a  aable-bodied  woman  I 
wo'dn't  hev  thenk'd  King  George  fer  to  be  my  uncle.  (4)  Cor. 
Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  iv.Eng.  (1865)  425,  ed.  1896.     (5)  Glo.  You  must 


unpick  this  work,  child,  it's  all  '  Uncle  Reeve  and  Cousin 
Putch  '  (A.B.).  (6)  n.Lin.i  That  thcare  poSny  lives  wi'  his  uncle. 
(7)  Shr.  [Played  in]  a  ring  moving  round.  '  Uncle  John  is  ill  in 
bed.  What  shall  I  send  him  !  Three  good  wishes  and  three  good 
kisses  And  a  race  of  ginger.  Who  shall  I  send  it  by?  By  the 
carrier's  daughter  ;  Catch  her  by  the  lily-white  hand  And  carry 
her  over  the  water.'  (They  stoop  down  and  the  last  must  tell  her 
sweetheart's  name.)  'Sally  goes  a-courting  night  and  day, 
Histal,  whistal  by  her  side,  Johnny  Everall  by  her  side,'  Burne 
Flk-Lore  (1883-6)  511.  (8)  Nai.  '  Uncle  Tom  is  very  sick,  what 
shall  we  send  him  ?  A  piece  of  cake,  a  piece  of  bread,  a  piece  of 
apple  dumpling.  Who  shall  we  send  it  with  ?  Mrs.  So  and  So's 
daughter.  She  is  neither  without.  She  is  neither  within ,  She  is  up 
in  the  parlour  romping  about.  She  came  downstairs  dressed  in 
silk,  A  rose  in  her  breast  as  white  as  milk.  She  pulled  off  her 
glove,  she  showed  me  her  ring.  To-morrow,  to-morrow  the 
wedding  shall  begin.'  .  .  The  players  stand  in  a  row.  They  sing 
the  first  five  lines,  then  one  player  is  chosen  (who  chooses 
another) ;  the  other  lines  are  sung,  and  the  tsvo  shake  hands, 
Gomme  Games  (1898)  II.  322.     Kcb.  ib. 

3.  A  term  of  respect  or  familiarity  used  in  speaking  of 
or  to  an  elderly  man,  not  necessarily  implying  relationsnip. 
Cf  aunt,  1. 

s.Wor.'  Oxf.  I  knew  a  man  who  was  chiefly  addressed  as 
'  Uncle.'  He  was  the  eldest  man  in  a  workshop  (G.O.).  w.Cy. 
Longman's  Mag.  (Nov.  1897)  12.  w.Som.'  I  yeard  th' old  Uncle 
Joe  Moggs,  down  to  quay,  tell  o'  it.     Cor.'^ 

4.  A  magistrate. 

s.Str.  If  he  strikes  me,  I'll  tak'  him  afore  his  uncle,  Pinnock 
B/k.  Cy.  Ann.  (1895). 

UNCLIPPED,  ppl.  adj.  n.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  ne.Lan.' 
[unklipt.]     Unshorn. 

UNCLISBACK,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  fingerless  glove  covering 
only  the  back  of  the  hand.     S.  &  Ork.' 

UNCLOWRED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Unbeaten,  un- 
wounded.     See  Clour. 

Lnk.  Be  thy  crown  aye  unclowr'd  in  quarrel,  Ramsay  Poems 
(1721)  201. 

UNCO,  adj.,  adv.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Also  written  unko  Sc.  Cum.' ;  and  in 
forms  unc  Nhb.'  ;  unca  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  uncow  Chs.'^;  uncu 
n.Yks^2 ;  unk  Nhb.'  ;  unka  Sc.  Nhb.' ;  unkar  n.Yks.= 
[B-rjko,  ■E-r)k3.]  1.  adj.  Unknown,  strange;  foreign; 
altered  so  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  The  same 
word  as  '  uncouth  '  (q.v.).    Cf  unkid. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Nae  safe  wading  in  unco  waters,  Ramsay  Proi'. 
(1737).  Abd.  Makin'  the  uncoest  style  o'  the  writing,  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xviii.  Per.  Our  land  its  beauty  tines  Wi' 
unca  fashions,  Nicol  Poems  (1766)  95.  Ayr.  She  was  however 
at  times  a  little  unco  and  fey.  Service  Dr.  Diignid  (ed.  1887)  129. 
Lth.  The  no-doubt  unco  creature  ca'd  man,  Luhsden  Sheep-head 
(1892)  287.  Dmf.  It's  an  unco  thing  nooad.iys.  Wallace  School- 
master (1899)  332.  N.I.',  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  'What  he'  ye  unc  at 
Rotbury  ? '  At  the  flitting  term  .May  12)  it  is  often  remarked, 
'  Ther'll  be  mony  a  yen  iv  an  unka  place  thi  neet.'  Cum.'*, 
Chs.13 

Hence  (i)  Uncolike, rt^'.((j)  strange;  (b)  strange-looking; 
(2)  Uncolins,  adv. in  a  strange  or  odd  manner;  (3)  Uncoly 
or  Uncolies,  adv.  strangely  ;  very  much  ;  to  an  extreme 
degree ;  (4)  Unconess,  .-ib.,  obs.,  strangeness ;  (5)  Unco- 
some,  adj.  awkwardly  or  perversely  disposed. 

(i,  fl)  Abd.  (Jam.);  The  kirk  was  iinco-like  to  me  yesterday 
for  the  want  o'  you,  Abd.  ll'ily.  Free  Press  (Dec.  1,  1900).  Ayr. 
It's  an  unco-like  suspicion,  I'm  sure,  Johnston  Kilmallie  ■  1891  I. 
58.  Dmf.  Wi'  an  unco-like  deafenin'  din.  Reid  Poems  i&g^^  197. 
Gall.  She  gied  an  unco  like  cry,  Crockett  Bog-Myiile  (1895  176. 
(A)  Sc.  Rax  doon  the  nuts,  ye  uncolikc  loon,  Vedder  Poems 
(1842)  139.  Bnff.'  Kcb.  He  looked  fremmed  and  unco-like  upon 
me,  Rutherford  Z.C//.  (1660)  Ixix.  (2)  Fif.  (Jam.)  (3)  Sc.  Isn't 
this  world  uncolie  chang't '  Hislop  Anecdote  (1874)  620.  Abd. 
(Jam.)  Ayr.  She's  uncolies  afflickit  with  a  diarrhoea  of  words. 
Service  Dr.  Dugiiid  i_ed.  1887)  159.     Wgt.  I'm  uncolj'  astonished 

at  Treasurer  M makin'  a  noise  aboot  us,  Fraser  IVigtown 

(1877)  '85.     (4)  Kcb.  Niceness.  dryness,  and  unconess  in  friends, 
Rutherford  Lett.  (1660)  clxxix.     (5')  n.Yks.* 
2.  Awkward.    n.Cy.   (Hall.),  Chs.'^        3.  Weird,  un- 
canny ;  terrible  ;  unlucky. 

Sc.  It's  an  unco  thing  to  see  too  far  in  front,  Stevenson 
Calriona  (1893)  iii.     e.Sc.  Will  I  ever  forget  it?  Yon  was  an  unco 
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night,  Strain  Elmslie's  Drag-net  (1900^  114.  Abd.  There  war 
unco  things  aboot  the  affair — things  'at  winna  weel  bide  speykin' 
o',  Macdonald  Warlock  (1882)  vii.  Edb.  It  was  an  unco  thought 
and  garred  all  my  flesh  creep,  Mom  Mansie  Wauch  (1828)  x. 
Cum.  Burn  Ballads  (ed.  1877)  43. 

4.  Distant,  reserved  in  manner.  Sc.  (Jam.)  5.  Out  of 
the  common,  extraordinary  ;  very  great. 

Sc.  Ye  tak  an  unco  concern  in  that  Captain  Brown,  Scott  Guy 
M.  (1815)  xlv.  Bnff.  Robie  gat  an  unco  fright,  Taylor  Poems 
(1787)  92.  Abd.  (A.W.)  w.Sc.  She  thinks  an  unco  heap  o'  Mr. 
Ochertyre,  Macdonald  Disp.  Settlement  (1877)  67.  se.Sc.  Your 
comrades,  Davie,  when  you're  dead,  May  raise  an  unco  splutter, 
Donaldson  Poems  (1809  1  33.  Lnk.  It  fills  an  unco  corner  o'  my 
heart,  Thomson  Leddy  May  {1883)  159.  Nhb.  The  unco  benefit 
tailorin'  was  tae  me  in  my  future  life,  Jones  N/:b.  (1871)  34. 
Lakel.'     Cum.^  A  hungry  care's  an  unco  care  (proverb). 

6.  Comb,  (i)  Unco  body,  (a)  a  stranger;  (6)  a  simple, 
unimportant  person  ;  (2)  —  folk,  strangers  ;  (3)  -looking, 
having  a  wild,  strange  look ;  (4)  —  man,  see  (i,  a). 

(i,  a)  Sc.  What  for  did  ye  come  creepin'  to  your  ain  house  as  if 
ye  had  been  an  unco  body?  Scott  Old  Mortality  (1816)  xxx\x. 
Ayr.  Paidlin'  up  and  doon  here  like  some  unco  body,  Ochiltree 
Out  0/ SItroud  (iSgi)  160.  (6)  Ags.  John's  an  elder  o' the  kirk, 
ye  ken,  an'  it  disna  become  an  unco  body  like  me  to  say  onything 
contrair  till  Mm,  Reid  Howeloon,  125.  (2I  Abd.  Unco'  fouk  he 
cannae  brook  Within  the  house,  Keith  Farmer''s  Ha'  (1774)  st. 
17,  ed.  1801.  Lnk.  I  am  my  mammy's  ae  bairn,  Wi'  unco  folk  I 
weary  yet.  Black  Falls  of  Clyde  (1806)  129.  (3)  Bntf.i  (4)  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Abd.  Certainly  the  '  unco  '  man,  Alexander  Ain  Flk. 
(1882)35. 

7.  Phr.  to  i?  zwco,  to  feel  oneself  a  stranger.    Sc.  (Jam.) 

8.  adv.   Very,  extremely. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  It's  now  unco  dark,  Stevenson  Catriona  (1893)  xi. 
Or.I.  Fergusson  Rambles  (1884)  245.  ne.Sc.  Gin  she  were  unco 
busy.  Grant  Citron.  Keckleton,  36.  Cai.'  Frf.  She  was  snod, 
but  no  unca  snod,  Barrie  Minister  (1891)  vi.  w.Sc.Anunco  slow 
feeder,  Carrick  irtiVrfq/ Z.o^a>:  (1835)  58.  s.Sc.  Winter  snaws 
fell  unca  licht,  Watson  Border  Bards  (1859)  209.  SIk.  Unco 
crouse,  Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  III.  329.  Kcb.  Lasses  at 
the  kirk  look  unco  trig,  Elder  Borgiie  (1897)  33.  Dwn.  Ye'U  fin' 
it  unco  cau'd  By  Gransha  shore,  Savage-Armstrong  Ballads 
(1901)  82.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.i  He  was  unco  lang  i'  comin'.  Lakel.^ 
Unco  gude.  Cum.'"  w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Dec.  20,  1890). 
Der.  She  hev  a  half-cousin,  an  unco'  decent  man,  Ouida  Ptick 
(1870)  vii. 

Hence  Unco  giiid,  phr.  used  ironically  of  those  who 
make  a  great  profession  of  piety  and  strait-lacedness. 

Cai.'  W.Sc.  His  character  was  being  discussed  by  the  'unco 
guid,'  Henderson  Our Jeames  (1898)  20.  Rnf.  The  'unco  guid,' 
with  sturdy  wrath,  Hae  sworn  to  banish  drinkin",  Barr  Poems 
(1861)  206.  Ayr.  Burns  Address  to  the  Unco  Guid,  or  lite  Rigidly 
Righteous  (1786X  Wm.  I  kent  him  a  heepocrite,  ain  o'  yer  unco 
gudes  ;  a  man  as  looks  ae  thing,  says  anilher,  and  does  a  third, 
Ollivant  Owd  Bob  (1898)  xv. 

9.  sb.  A  strange  thing;  a  wonder  ;  a  curiosity ;  a  novelty. 
Sc.  Montgomerie-Fleming  A'o/«  o»!/(i»i.  (1899).     Kcd.  Grant 

Lays  (1884)  70.  Rnf.  [He]  maks  to  mount  the  winnock  sole.  As 
we'd  some  uncas  to  be  seen.  Young  Pictures  (1865)  136.  Ayr. 
I'll  gae  out  and  look  at  the  ferlies  and  uncos  o'  Glasgow,  Galt 
Sir  A.  IVylie  (182a)  x.  Edb.  I  have  set  down,  in  black  and  white, 
a  good  few  uncos,  Moir  Mansie  IVatich  (1828)  Prelim.  Dmf.  Reid 
Poents  (1894)  47.     Cum.^ 

10.  Wonder,  excitement. 

Ayr.  Gang  na  to  the  toun,  for  a'  yon'er's  in  a  state  o'  unco  wi' 
the  news  o'  what's  being  done  the  day  at  Cartsdyke,  Galt 
Gilhaixe  (1823)  xx. 

11.  Obs.  A  Stranger. 

w.Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  We  advised  her  of  our  coming  and  intend- 
ment to  lodge  with  her  as  uncos  and  strangers,  Galt  Atiit.  Parish 
(i8ai)  XX. 

12.  pi.   News  ;  strange  tidings. 

Sc.  Oh,  sweet  are  the  uncoes  they  bring  me  !  Ballads  and  Poems 
(1883)  109.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  A'  the  uncos  relatin',  Anderson 
Rhymes  (ed.  1867)  4.  Ayr.  Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or 
hears.  Burns  Collet's  Sat.  Night  (1785)  st.  5.  Lnk.  The  uncoes 
I'll  tell  ovver  the  toast  an'  the  tea,  Nicholson  Idylls  (1870)  21. 
Dmf.  What's  the  uncos  today  ?  Wallace  Schoolmaster  {iS^g)  355. 
N.Cy.',  Cum.' ,  n.Yks.^  Lan.  Jone  know  all  the  '  uncos  '  that  were 
afloat,  Brierley  Cast  upon  IVorld  {1886)  xi. 

Hence  Uncus-poke,  sb.  a  gossip ;  '  windbag.'    n.Yks.' 


UNCOD,  see  Unkid. 

UNCOFT,  adj.     Obs.    Sc.    Unbought.    See  Coflf. 

(Jam.);  Ye  cangle  about  uncoft  kids,  Ramsay  Prov.  (1737); 
You  strive  about  uncoft  gait,  Kelly  Prov.  (1721)  388. 

UNCOIF,  V.  Yks.  [unkoi'f.]  To  tear  oft'an  adversary's 
head-gear  in  a  quarrel.     See  Coif. 

n.Yks.°  They  uncoif  d  teean  tother. 

Hence  Uncoifing,  vbl.  sb.  cap-pulling ;  yTg'.  quarrelling. 
n.Yks.'  = 

UNCOME,  sb.  n.Cy.  An  ulcerous  swelling.  (Hall.) 
Cf  ancome,  income,  4. 

UNCOME,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Also  in 
forms  uncomed  n.Lin.' ;  uncomt  Wm. ;  uncumd  Yks. 
Unarrived. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Their  naughty  reasons  alledged  for  withholding 
of  the  nobles  uncome  to  the  king,  Spalding  i/ts/.  Sc.  (1792)  1. 188. 
Wm.  They  talkt  o'  comin'  at  Martinmas  an'  they're  uncomt  yut 
(B.K.).  n.Yks.'^  e.Yks.'  Ah've  been  waitin  for  him  this  hoor 
past,  an  he's  uncome  yit.     w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.',  n.Lin.' 

UNCOMFORT,  sb.    Irel.    Discomfort. 

n.Ir.  But'll  tell  thir  uncomfort  clean  bates  me  all  double,  Lays 
and  Leg.  (1884)  83. 

UNCOMMON,  adv.  In  gen.  dial,  and  colloq.  use  in  Sc. 
Irel.  and  Eng.  Also  in  form  oncommon  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb. 
Shr.'  Brks.'  Sur.  Wil.  Dor.  Cor.  Uncommonly;  gen. 
used  merely  as  an  intensitive  ;  occas.  elliptical  for  '  un- 
commonly well.' 

Abd.  He's  deein'oon-com-mon  weel,  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882) 
16.  Frf.  They  set  a  body  aff  oncommon,  Barrie  Thruiits  (1889) 
viii.  w.Sc.  It's  maist  uncommon  curus!  VJooDpardenHa'  {igo2)ii. 
Ir.  Thetrainsdo  be  oncommon  convenient,  Barlow  Martin's  Comp. 
(1896)  35.  Nhb.  It  was  an  oncommon  difficult  thing  tae  mak'  out 
in  any  kind  o'  a  way,  Jones  Nhb.  (1871)  214.  Dur.  Guthrie 
Kitty  Fagan  (1900)  221.  Yks.  (J.W.),  e.Lan.'  s.Stf.  Her's 
uncommon  flighty,  Murray  .<4!(H//fn(r/if/(ed.  1889)  170.  nw.Der.', 
War. 2  Shr.'  Yore  puddin's  oncommon  good.  Hrf.^  She  takes 
my  eye  uncommon.  Glo.',  Brks.',  Sur.'  n.Wil.  'Tis  oncommon 
cowld,  yunnit?  (E.H.G.)  Dor.  I  be  oncommon  fond  o'  Richard, 
Francis  Fiander's  IVidow  (1901)  pt.  IL  viii.  w.Som.'  I  zim  the 
wind's  uncommon  sharp  s'mornin'.  Dev.  Baring-Gould  Idylls 
(1896)  5.     Cor.  Daniel  Budget,  38. 

UNCON,  see  Unkin. 

UNCONTENTED,  ppl.  adj    Glo.    Discontented. 

It  beunt  truth  as  us  ought  all  to  be  uncontented,  Gissing  Vill. 
Hampden  (1890)  I.  xi. 

UNCONVENIENT,  adj.  Irel.  Yks.  Lin.  Som.  Also  in 
form  onconvenient  N.I.'    A  dial,  form  of '  inconvenient.' 

N.I.'  (s.v.  Il-convainient).     w.Yks.  (J.W.),  n.Lin.',  w.Soni.' 

UNCORN,  sb.     Obs.    Sc.    Wild  oats. 

In  some  places  of  Scotland  they  say,  that  one  hath  sown  his 
uncorn,  Ruddiman  (Jam.). 

UNCOTTERED,  ppl.  adJ  n.Yks.^  Unravelled.  See 
Cotter,  v."^ 

UNCOUCH,  adj.  n.Yks.'  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Strange,  awkward,  ?  misprint  for  '  uncouth.' 

UNCOUNSELFOW,fl(^'.  Obs.  n.Sc.(jAM.)  Unadvisable. 

UNCOUS.a^'.  Ken.  [B-qkas.]  Melancholy.  (Hall.), 
Ken.'    Cf.  unco. 

UNCOUTH,  adj.,  adv.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan. 
Also  in  forms  oncouth,  onkouth  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  ;  un- 
coth  n.Yks.^  w.Yks.'  Lan. ;  uncuff  n.Cy. ;  uncuth  Nhb.' 
n.Yks.^  w.Yks.'  Lan.'  ne.Lan.'  s.Lan.';  unkath  Yks.; 
unkuth  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.' ;  unquoth  Yks.  [Hnkii'})  -ku')?, 
•kB'{).]       \.  adj.  Strange,  unfamiliar;  unusual ;  unseemly. 

Sc.  '  Uncouth  '  implies  peculiarity  of  appearance,  dress,  manner, 
or  bearing,  and  'unco'  refers  to  the  nature  or  character  of  a  person 
or  thing  (}  an.  Suppl.) ;  It  is  nae  chancy  thing  to  tak  a  stranger 
traveller  for  a  guide,  when  you  are  in  an  uncouth  land,  Scott 
Redg.  (1824)  Lett.  xi.  Dmb.The  Doric  tongue  uncouth  has  grown, 
Salmon  Gowodean  (1868)  x.  Ayr.  Is  an  uncouth  sight  to  see. 
Burns  Dream  (1786)  st.  i.  Hdg.  We  war'  thrust  furth  on  this 
world  uncouth,  Lumsden  Set.  Poems  (1896)  214.  n.Cy.  Grose 
(1790).  Nhb.'  (s.v.  Unco),  n. Yks.  An  unquoth  dog  hes  monny 
barkers  at,  Meriton  Praise  Ale  (1684)  1.  522  ;  n.Yks.^  w.Yks. 
Leeds  Merc.  Stippl.  (Dec.  6,  i8go^ ;  w.Yks.'  There  com  a  fine  mack 
of  a  prossin  .  .  .  uncoth  fellow,  ii.  292.  Lan.  As  unkuth  a  thing 
as  ever  wur  seen,  Staton  Bobby  Shtittle  Manch.  36-7  ;  Lan.', 
e.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 
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2.  adv.  Very,  uncommonly. 

Lan.  Aw'm  uncoth  fain  to  yer  it,  Clegg  Sktiches  (legs')  •74- 

3.  sb.   A  quaint  or  novel  anecdote  ;  pi.  news,  tidings. 
n.Cy.  Grose  (1790I.      n.Yks.  Wliat  unciiths  hes  ta  brouRlit  ? 

MERiTONP»ni«..4/^  ^1684)  I.  138;  n.Yks.*  (s.v.  Uncus).  w.Yks.> 
Lan.  I'd  ax  him  for  th'  wonst  wliot  unculhs  he'd  yerd  sUirrin, 
Tim  Bobbin  Viav  Dial.  (ed.  1740)  24;  Lan.',  ne.Lan.'  s.Lan.i 
He  con  tell  some  uncuths. 

4.  A  stranger.    s.Lan.'        5.  Phr.  to  take  uncouth  at,  or 
to,  to  take  offence  at ;  to  dislike. 

w.Yki.   IT.T.)  ;    w.Yks.>  Girt  like,  shoe'l  tack  uncuth  tul't  at 

first,  ii.  aga. 
[1.  OE.  tiitaip,  unknown,  uncertain  (Sweet).] 
UNCOUTHY,  adj.    Obs.  or  obsol.    Sc.        1.  Under  the 

influence  of  fear;  '  eerie.'    n.Sc.  (Jam.)    See  Couthie. 

2.  Dreary,  causing  fear. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  We'll  even  tak  sic  bield.  As  thir  uncouthy 
heather  hills  can  yield,  Ross  Helaiore  (1768)  81,  ed.  1812. 

3.  Unseemly.    Fif.  (Jam.)        4.  Unfriendly. 

Rnf.  Think  ye  the  auld  uncouthie  byke  Wad  wish  them  parted  ! 
Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  25. 

UNCOVER,  V.    Obs.    Sc.    To  drive  a  fox  out  of  cover. 

Gall.  The  hounds  could  not  uncover  him,  so  the  ron  was  set  in 
flames  about  his  lugs,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1834)  414,  ed.  1876. 

UNCOW,  see  Unco. 

UNCRUBEET,  adj.  Nhb.'  A  dial,  form  of  uncurbed ' ; 
unrestrained  ;  uncropped,  untrimmed. 

The  hedge  is  uncrubeet. 

UNCTION,  sb.    Sc.    [B-gJan.]    An  auction. 

Sh.I.  Ta  be  sauld  be  unction,  Sh.  News  (Aug.  19,  1899).  Abd. 
(A.W.)  Ayr.  His  wife  reminded  him  severely  that  such  language 
was  .  .  .  more  descriptive  of  an  unction  mairt,  Johnston  Coiigallon 
(1896)  a8i. 

Hence  Unctioneer,  sb.  an  auctioneer. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Sh.I.  Da  unctioneer  wis  a  daft  kind  o'  sheeld,  an' 
when  I  cam'  in  wi'  da  coo  he  says,  '  Noo,  here's  a  bonny  lass  an' 
a  guid  coo.  Ony  man  'at's  in  need  o'  a  wife  bid  oot  da  pair ! ' 
Sh.  News  (Oct.  30,  1897).  Abd.  (A.W.)  Ayr.  '  'Vou're  bidding 
again'yoursel'j'says  the  unctioneer,  JoHNSTONCo«^n/to«(i8g6)  114. 

UNCU.  UNCUD,  see  Unco,  Unkid. 

UNCUMBER,  V.  n.Yks."  [unkumbar.]  To  remove 
obstacles. 

All's  uncumber'd  [there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  way]. 

UNCUNNING,  adj.  n.Lin.*  Ignorant,  stupid.  See 
Cunning,  3. 

UNCUSTOMED,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Yks.  Smuggled,  not 
having  paid  duty. 

Sc.  Ye'll  get  nae  saints  to  be  searchers  for  uncustomed  goods. 
Scott  Midlothian  (^18181  xvi.  VVgt.  Smuggling  all  kinds  of  pro- 
hibited and  uncustomed  goods,  Fraser  Wigtown  (1877)  34. 
n.Yks.**   w.Yks.' 

UNCUT,  UNCUTH,  see  Unkid,  Uncouth. 

UNDALA,<T</^'.  Sh.I. (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   Mean,  despicable. 

UNDARKENjii.  n.Yks.*  \n  phr.  to  iindarken  the  blinds, 
to  draw  theiii  up. 

UNDECENT,  adj.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Lin.  Hrf. 
Glo.  Sur.  Som.  Dev.  Nfld.    A  dial,  form  of  indecent.' 

Rnf. 'Twas  a  shamefu'  undecent  remark.  Barr  Poems  (1861) 
108.  Edb.  To  sing  yet  meikle  does  remain  Undecent  for  a  modest 
ttrain,  Fergusson  Poems  (1773)  214,  ed.  1785.  n.Cy.  (J.W.), 
u.Yks.*,  w.Yks.',  ne  Lan.i  Der.  It's  undecent  to  speak  o'  that, 
Gilchrist  Peakland  (1897)  76.  n.Lin.',  Hrf.'  (s.v.  Un),  Glo.'  ib. 
Sur.'  He  went  on  most  undecent.  w.Som.'  I  calls  it  proper 
ondacent,  way  so  many  o'm  in  thick  there  scram  'ouse — maidens 
an' all  to  a  heap.     nw.Dev,'     [Nfld.  (G. P.)] 

Hence  Undecentness,  sb.  indecency. 

w.Som.'Th'ondaicenlness  goes  on  in  there's  shameful.    nw.Dev.' 

UNDEEDY,  adj.  n.Yks.*  Helpless,  incapable.  See 
Deedy. 

UNDEEMINT,  adj.    Obs.    n.Sc.  (Jam.)     Incalculable. 

Undeemint  money  [a  countless  sum]  (s.v.  Undemus). 

UNDEEMIS,  adj.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  ondeemas,  oon- 
deemas  Abd. ;  oondomeis,  oondbmious,  oondumious, 
oondlimis  Sh.I. ;  undeemous  Sc.  ;  undemus  n.Sc.  (Jam.); 
undbmious  Sh.I. ;  undoomis  S.  &  Ork.' ;  undiimious, 
undiimmus  Sh.I. ;  undumous  Sc.  (Jam.)  S.  &  Ork.' 
E.\traordinary,    incredible,    fabulous;    incalculable,    im- 
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mense  ;  what  cannot  be  reckoned  ;  also  used  advb.    See 
Dooms. 

Sh.I.  He  comes  oot  wi  a  undOmmus  roar,  Burgess  Rasmie 
(1892)  16;  Whin  ye  hear  oondQmis  noise,  ib.  120;  Stewart 
7>i/<-s  (189a)  III;  Dcy  wir  an  oondOmiousyuk  i'my  head,  Spence 
Flk-Lore  (1899)  114  ;  1  felt  a'  in  a  vimmcr,  wi'  a  undomious  yuck 
ower  da  sma'  o'  mi  b.ick,  ib.  240  ;  He's  comin'  a  night  at'll  be 
oondomeis,  Sh.  News  (Dec.  24,  i8g81 ;  S.  &  Ork.'  n.Sc.  Undcemis 
money  [a  countless  sum]  (Jam.\  Bnff.'  s.v.  Up-stan'an).  Abd. 
An  ondeemas  thing  o' siller,  Alexander  yo/imiy  Gibb  (1871)  x. 
Kcd.  An  undumous  sicht  [an  immense  quantity  or  number]  (Jam.). 
Ags.  (ib.) 

Hence  Undeemously,  adv.  excessively. 

Dmb.  It's  grown  just  undeemously  since  we  came  to  Embro, 
Cross  Disruption  (1844')  xiv. 

UNDEGRATE,  (7<j>'.    Obs.    Abd.  (Jam.)     Ungrateful. 

It's  a  tint  gueed  that's  dane  to  the  undcgrate,  Prov. 

V'KT)EMn,ppl.adj.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Also  written  un- 
denimyt.     Uncensured.     See  Deem.     Siubald  G/.  (1802). 

[patt  mann  issall  unndemedd,0;'W?M/MW  (c.  1200)  16725.] 

UNDEMUS,  see  Undeemis. 

UNDENIABLE,  adj.  and  adv.  Sc.  Chs.  War.  Wor. 
Shr.  Ilrf  e.An.  Sus.  Also  in  form  ondeniable  Shr.'  Suf.' 
[Bndinai'abl.]       1.  adj.   Unmistakable,  absolute. 

Chs.'  He's  an  undeniable  rascal.  c.An.*  An  undeniable  fool. 
Suf.'  An  ondenyable  foot-path. 

2.  Excellent,  unexceptional. 

Sc.  His  public  character  is  undeniable,  Mitchell  Scotticisms 
(1799)  87.  Chs.'  ;  Chs.*  An  undeniable  road  is  not  only  a  long- 
established  road,  but  also  one  in  perfect  repair;  Chs.^  War.* 
Undeniable  butter.  w.Wor.'  'E's  an  undeniable  gardener.  Hrf.*, 
e.An.'  Nrf.  Holloway.  Suf.'  An  ondenyable  plant  [plenty  of 
young  clover,  carrots,  corn,  &c.].     e.Sus.  Holloway. 

3.  adv.   Very,  extremely,  unquestionably. 

War.*;  War.^  It's  undeniablegood.    Shr.' 'Er's  ondeniable  spicy. 

UNDER,  prep.,  adv.,  adj.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc. 
Irel.  Eng.  Amer.  and  Aus.  Also  in  forms  onder  Sh.I. 
Cum.'  n.Yks.*;  ondher  Jr.;  undher  Ir.  e.Yks.' ;  un'er 
Abd.  ;  unner  Bnff.'  [u'nd3(r,  undafr.]  1.  prep.  In 
comb,  (i)  Under-arm  bairn,  the  corpse  of  an  infant  taken 
to  the  grave  under  a  woman's  arm  ;  (2)  -board,  dead,  but 
not  yet  buried  ;  (3)  -foot  peat,  peat  dug  beneath  the  feet, 
instead  of  being  cut  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  (4)  -foot  salve, 
dung  applied  as  a  poultice  to  horses  or  other  animals ; 
(5)  -hand,  a  method  of  carrying  a  coffin  ;  see  below  ;  (6) 
-head,  a  minor  official ;  (7)  -leg,  in)  to  throw  a  thing  under 
the  leg ;  see  below ;  (b)  in  phr.  to  get  a  thinq  iinderleg, 
see  below  ;  (8)  -night,  by  night,  under  cover  of  darkness; 
(9)  -sod,  in  phr.  to  lie  titidersod,  to  be  buried  ;  (10)  -thumb, 
secretly  ;  in  an  underhand  manner. 

(i)  n.Yks.*  (2)  Ir.  It's  to  help  to  bury  my  poor  wife .  .  .  that's 
lyin' undher  boord  in  Mickey  M'Ginn's  barn,  Carleton  Fn»-rforoKjg'//(i 
(1836)  Intiod.  13,  ed.  1848.  N.I.'  s.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  (i8go). 
(3)  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  454,  ed.  1876.  (4)  N.I.' 
(5)  Dev.  It  is  the  custom  in  this  town,  for  young  women  clothed 
in  white,  with  a  handkerchief  drawn  through  the  coffin  rings 
underhand,  as  it  is  called)  to  act  as  bearers  at  a  child's  funeral. 
Bray  Desc.  Tamar  and  Tavy  (,1836)  I.  Lett.  xi.  (6)  n.Yks.* 
(7,  a)  Wm.  '  Hoc  far  can  thoo  throw  that  bo'  ? '  '  Farder  ner  thoo 
can  uuderleg'  (B.K.).  {d  Som.  The  men  .  .  .  were  working  with 
a  will,  pitching  and  loading  with  all  the  pride  of  their  strength. 
They  had  got  it  underleg,  as  they  say.  They  could  see  the  end 
of  it,  and  every  mote  would  be  to  mow  by  dark,  Raymond  Men  o' 
Mendip  (1898)  xvii.  (8)  Gall.  To  sing  undernight  for  bawbees  in 
the  large  towns  on  their  way,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824'!  450, 
ed.  1876,  (9)  w.Yks.  Small  wonder  that  th'  ghosties  stir  up  an' 
dahn,  time  an'  time,  when  them  as  lig  undersod  fall  to  thinkin'  o' 
th'  unquiet  things  that  hev  happened  just  aboon  their  heads, 
SuTCLiFFE  Shameless  Wayne  (igooi  21a.  (10)  Sh.I.  yColl.  L.L.B.) 
Gall.  A  little  trick  projected  in  secret  is  said  to  be  done  under 
thoum,  Mactaggart  ^Hf^ir/.  vi8a4'>.  Nhb.'  She's  a  cunnin  bairn 
that ;  she's  aye  workin  underthoom. 
2.  Phr.  (i)  not  to  have  a  leg  to  put  under  one,  to  be  tired 
out ;  (2)  to  be  under  cover,  to  be  hiding  from  the  officers  of 
the  law;  (3)  — under  hand  of,  to  be  engaged  upon;  (4) 
—  under  the  roof,  to  be  in  the  same  house  ;  (5)  to  get  under 
one's  wind,  to  begin  to  recover  from  the  stitch  in  the  side 
caused  by  fast  running ;  (6)  to  go  under  the  air,  to  go  into 
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the  open  air ;  (7)  to  have  under  hand,  to  have  in  hand ; 
(8)  to  put  the  horse  under  the  cart,  wagon,  &c.,  to  harness 
him;  (9)  under  one,  at  the  same  time  ;  (10)  tinder  one's 
favour,  by  one's  leave ;  (11)  —  the  top,  the  place  in  a  coal- 
mine where,  in  consequence  of  a  bad  '  roof,'  a  part  of  the 
coal  is  left  cut  in  the  form  of  an  arch  ;  (12)  —  the  weather, 
(a)  sheltered  from  the  wind  ;  (b)  in  poor  circumstances, 
down  in  the  world  ;  (13)  —  the  wind,  (a)  see  (12,  a)  ;  (b) 
secretly,  by  underhand  means. 

(i)  Ir.  (A.J. 10,  (P.W.J.)  Tip.  I  hadn't  a  leg  to  put  ondher 
me,  KicKHAM  Knocknagow.  194.  (2)  Uls.  Uls.  Jm.  Arch.  (1853- 
62)  VI.  106.  (3)  e.Yks.'  We're  undher  hand  ov  a  lang  job,  MS. 
add.  (T.H.)  (4")  Lin.i  I  thought  that  he  was  under  the  roof. 
n.Lin.i  I  wo'd  n't  be  under  th'  roof  wi'  a  brewt  like  that  at  noht. 
(5)  ne.Lan.i  I's  gitten  under  my  wind.  (6)  Ir.  Go  out  under  the 
air,  childer,  and  play,  MacDonagh  Life  ami  CItai:  (1901)  33^. 
(7)  e.Yks.'  We've  a  lang  job  o'  wahk  undher  hand  noo,  MS.  add. 
(T.H.)  (8)  Ir.  Put  the  horse  under  the  car,  MacDonagh  Life 
and  Char.  (1901)  332.  w.Mid.  The  term  applying  only  when 
the  horse  is  a  thill-horse  and  is  between  the  shafts.  '  Put  the 
old  mare  under  the  yeller  waggin.'  The  use  of  the  word  '  under' 
in  this  sense  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  farm-carts  are 
usually  left  tilted  backwards  so  that  the  shafts  are  high  in  the 
air,  and  when  the  horse  is  backed  against  the  cart  to  be  harnessed 
it  appears  to  be  under  the  shafts  of  tlie  vehicle  (W.P.M.).  (9) 
nw.Der.l  Nbp.^  You  must  du't  all  under-one.  Hrf.'  w.Som.i 
Mid  jis  so  well  do  it  all  under  one.  nw.Dev.'  (10)  Dmb.  '  Under 
your  favour,'  Laird,  the  venerable  Kirk  o'  Scotland  is  in  nae 
danger,  Cross  Z>i5n</>/io«  (1844)  xxiv.  (ii^Nhb.'  (i2,n)w.Yks. 
Ay,  it's  under  the  weather  yonder,  it's  wahm  theer  w'en  it's 
covvd  elsewheer  (F.P.T.).  (i)  Chs.>,  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  (13,  n) 
n.Yks.  This  field's  onder  t'wind  (I.W.).  nw.Der.i,  Suf.i  w.Som.' 
Famous  linhay  vor  young  stock,  he  lies  so  well  in  under  the  wind. 
nw.Dev.i  (i)  Nhp.i  Used  metaphorically  for  obtaining  any  in- 
formation secretly.     '  She  got  that  under  the  wind.' 

3.  Not  up  to. 

sw.Lin.i  I  doubt  he's  under  his  work.  I  was  always  under  my 
places  in  service. 

4.  Used  elliptically  for  'under  the  age  of 

s.Not.  She's  got  two  under  Johnny,  and  he's  only  four  ( J.P.K.). 

5.  Obs.   Used  elliptically  for  '  under  pretence  of.' 

Abd.  Under  speaking  this  William  Forbes  shoots  this  gentleman 
dead  with  a  pistol,  Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792)  II.  226. 

6.  adv.  In  comb,  (i)  Under-anenst,  on  the  opposite  side 
below ;  (2)  -bit  or  -bitted,  a  sheep-marking  term  ;  (3) 
-build,  to  build  in  new  material  under  an  already  existing 
wall ;  (4)  -creep,  to  overreach  ;  to  take  a  mean  or  under- 
hand advantage  of;  (5)  -creeping  or  -croping,  (a)  under- 
hand, sly,  sneaking  ;  {b)  slyness,  underhand  ways  ;  (6) 
-cut,  undermined  ;  (7)  -draw,  to  cover  the  balks  and  joists 
of  a  ceiling  or  floor  with  lath  and  plaster;  (8)  -drawing,  a 
plaster  ceiling  ;  the  space  between  the  lath  and  plaster 
work  of  a  room,  and  the  floor  of  the  room  above  ;  {9) 
•folded,  of  a  sheep  :  marked  by  having  a  bit  cut  out  of  the 
under-fold  of  the  ear;  (10) -grip,  to  underdrain,  as  a  field; 
(11)  -grub,  to  undermine  ;  (12)  -halve,  to  mark  a  sheep  by 
cutting  away  the  under-half  of  the  top  of  the  ear;  (13) 
•handed,  short-handed ;  (14)  -happed,  not  sufficiently 
clothed;  (15) -held,  of  the  foundations  of  a  wall:  deepened 
with  additional  masonry  when  disturbed  below  their 
previous  level ;  (16)  -lay,  of  a  vein  of  ore  :  to  incline,  dip  ; 
(17)  -lie,  to  be  subjected  to  ;  to  undergo  ;  (18)  -reckon,  to 
undervalue;  (19)  -ruled,  secretly  counteracted;  (20) 
•set,  see  (3);  (21)  -sough,  see  (10);  (22)  -spindled,  see 
below;  (23)  .subscriber, 06s.,  a  subscriber ;  (24) -wrought, 
(n)  see  (6) ;  (b)  underworked. 

(i)  m.Yks.'  (2)  Cum.  (s.v.  Underfold  bittet).  Wm.  Lost,  .  . 
three  lambs,  .  .  underbit  ear,  Wm.  Gazelle  {Oct.  12,  1901)  5,eoI.3; 
Lamb,  ear  mark  underbitted,  ib.  (Dec.  7,  1901)  5,  col.  i.  (3) 
s.Chs.'  (4)  Wil.i  (5,«)Wil.'  Dor.  Barnes  G/.  (1853").  w.Som.' 
Who'd  harky  to  thick  there  under-cropin'  son  of  a  bitch  ?  (6) 
Som.  Above  everything  he  hated  undercrceping,  Raymond  Gciil. 
i//>fo// (1B93)  ix.  (6)  ne.Lan.i  (7)  n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.^  '  Not  under- 
drawn,' the  beams  and  boards  bare,  as  in  some  old  country  houses  ; 
n.Yks.*,  ne.Yks.'  w.Yks.s  When  roofs  have  ceilings,  they  are 
'  under-drawn.'  It  is  in  very  common  use,  though  less  so  than 
formerly,  when  the  first  question  put  to  a  landlord  by  house- 
applicants  was  generally,  '  Is  it  under- drawn  ? '    s.Lan.',  Der.°    (81 


n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  n.Yks.",  e.Yks.'  yr.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl. 
(July9,i899);  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.i,n.Lin.'  (9)  Cum.  Every  shepherd's 
flock  hes  some  variety  in  ear-marking.  .  .  Sometimes  we  snip  a 
bit  out  of  the  upper  or  under  fold  of  the  ear,  and  we  say  it  is 
under-folded  or  upper-folded,  Corn/i.  Mag.  (Oct.  1890)  387-8. 
(loi  Lin.  Brookes  Tiac/s  Gl.  11.  (11)  e.An.'  (12)  Cum.  Every 
shepherd's  flock  hes  some  variety  in  ear-marking.  .  .  We  cut  one- 
half  of  a  top  of  the  ear  clean  away,  and  we  call  it  under  or  upper 
halving,  Conih.  Mag.  (Oct.  1890^  387.  (13)  n.Yks.^  e.Yks.' 
MS.  add.  (T.H.)  vir.Yks.  (J.W.),  Not.',  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  We're  alus 
underhanded  on  threshin'  daays  ;  catch-men  isn't  to  be  gotten  noo 
at  noa  raate.  w.Som.'  Can  ee  come  down  to-marra  and  help 
drash  a  rick  o'  whait,  we  be  terr'ble  underhanded  ?  (14)  n.Yks.*, 
w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (15)  n.Yks.2  (16)  Der.  Mawe  Jl/(«crato^;»  (i8oa). 
nw.Der.'  (17")  Sc.  fjAM.)  Or.I.  To  underly  the  law  thairfoir  as 
stowt,  Peterkin  Noies  (1822)  Append.  34.  Bnff.J  A  wid  clear 
masel  o't  at  aince,  an'  nae  unnerlie  the  blame  o't.  Slg.  How 
unable  I  am  to  undertake  and  underly  such  a  journey  and  charge, 
Bruce  Sermons  (1631)  131,  ed.  1843.  Ayr.  I'll  underlie  a  rightfu' 
law  That  pairs  wi'  heav'n's  decree,  Ainslie  Land  of  Burns  (ed. 
1892)  132.  Bwk.  Maidment  Spott.  Miscell.  (1844-5)  •■  20.  Gf"- 
Shall  we  rebel  when  for  a  little  time  we  underlie  His  chastening 
hand?  Crockett  A7</CfH(Krfy  (1899I  xix.  (18,  19)  n.Yks.*  (20) 
Cum.'  n.Yks.  They  onder-set  t'damp  wall  (I.W.) ;  n.Yks.*, 
ne.Lan.',  Chs.'  (21)  Lin.  Brookes  Tracts  Gl.  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.' 
It  wants  undersoughing  badly.  (22)  Ken.  The  wreest  is '  supported 
by  a  piece  of  iron  called  a  spindle  ;  if  this  be  not  strong  or  stout 
enough,  it  is  impossible  they  should  plough  the  land  as  it  ought 
to  be  ploughed  :  and  hence  is  it  usual  here  to  say  of  a  man  who 
has  not  stock  sufficient  to  carry  on  his  business.  "He  is  under- 
spindled,"  '  Young  Annals  Agric.{l^B^-lQls)  XXVII.  518  ;  Ken.' 
(23)  Sc.  We  the  under  subscribers,  Mitchell  Scotticisms  (1799) 
88.  (24,  a)  n.Yks.*  (A)  w.Yks.  He  lewked  white  an'  pinched, 
as  if  he  hedn't  been  ower-fed  an'  under-wrowt  at  any  rate,  Piidsey 
Olm.  (1894)  27,  in  Leeds  Merc.  Snppl.  (July  9,  1898). 

7.  Phr.  under  and  over,  (i)  a  method  of  sewing;  see 
below  ;  (2)  frequently,  over  and  over  again. 

(i)  Wm.  A  method  of  sewing  followed  by  saddlers,  shoemakers, 
&c.  The  edges  of  the  material  to  be  repaired  are  first  whipped 
together,  and  then  to  strengthen  the  loops  of  the  stitches  the 
thread  is  passed  over  them  and  under  the  material.  'Tak  thi  end 
an  run  it  doon  under  an  ower'  (B.K.).  (2)  e.Lan.  I've  told  her, 
and  I've  showed  her  under  and  over,  N.  &•  Q.  (1874)  5lh  S.  i.  6. 

8.  Obs.   Below. 

Fif.  At  anes  the  bells  baith  up  and  under  Begoud  to  rattle  on 
like  thunder,  Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  49. 

9.  A  stag-hunting  term  :  see  below. 

w.Som.'  In  speaking  of  a  stag,  he  is  said  to  have  '  his  rights 
under '  when  he  has  the  regular  three  projections  or  points  upon 
the  side  of  each  horn  (called  bow,  bay,  and  tray),  without  reckoning 
the  one  or  more  points  on  the  top  of  his  horns. 

10.  adj.  In  comb,  (i)  Under-back,  a  broad  shallow  tub 
used  in  brewing  to  receive  the  wort  from  the  mash-tub  ; 
also  used  to  cool  the  beer  after  boiling  ;  (2)  -bearer,  a 
bearer  at  a  funeral ;  (3)  -bed,  a  flankof  beef ;  (4)  -bod,  the 
swelling  of  the  sea  under  a  floating  object ;  see  Bod,  sb.*; 

(5)  -bree  or  -breet,  a  bright  light  appearing  under  clouds  ; 

(6)  -brigg,  an  arch  under  a  road  to  open  communication 
between  two  fields ;  (7)  -brushings,  underwood  ;  (8) 
•butter,  butter  made  of  the  second  skimmings  of  milk  ; 
(9)  •carriage,  the  framework  which  supports  the  body  of 
a  wagon  ;  (10)  -carter,  a  man  or  youth  assisting  a  carter, 
and  ranking  second  in  the  stables  of  a  farm  ;  (11)  •cast, 
a  mining  term  :  an  air-crossing  made  in  the  floor  ;  (12) 
•coat,  a  petticoat ;  (13)  •cold,  a  chill  generally  affecting  the 
lower  parts,  occasioned  by  the  wind  blowing  up  under  the 
clothes;  (14)  -corn,  obs.,  short,  weak  corn,  overhung  by 
the  crop  ;  (15)  -crook,  see  below  ;  (16)  -deck,  see  (i) ;  (17) 
-easing,  the  under-slates  of  the  double  row  of  slates 
usually  laid  at  the  eaves  of  a  roof;  (18)  -fold  bittit,  having 
a  triangular  piece  cut  out  of  the  under-side  of  the  ear; 
(19)  -foud,  obs.,  a  parochial  official  representing  the  judge 
or  governor  ;  (20)  -fur  sowing,  obs.,  sowing  in  a  shallow 
furrow;  (21)  -gate,  see  (11);  (22)  -grip  or  -grup,  an 
under-drain  ;  a  concealed  watercourse  in  wet  soils;  (23) 
-growings,  trees  growing  under  others ;  (24)  -growth,  {a) 
apples  that  grow  on  the  under-side  of  the  tree,  or  hidden 
beneath  the  leaves;  {b)  the  short  hair  about  the  nape  of 
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the  neck  ;  (25)  -hand,  the  assistant  to  a  fore-hand  puddler; 
used  allrib.  ;  (26)  -horse,  the  wheeler ;  (27)  •house,  the 
lower  story  of  a  water-mill,  in  which  the  water-wheel  is 
built:  (28) -lay  or  lie,  a  mining  term  :  the  deviation  of  the 
lode  from  the  vertical  in  descending  into  the  earth  ;  {29) 
-level  drift,  a  drift  driven  from  a  pumping-pit  ;  to  unwater 
dip  workings  ;  (30)  -lout,  (a)  a  drudge  ;  an  underling  ;  the 
lowest  boy  on  a  farm;  a  lazy  servant-boy  ;  (6)  anything 
weak  or  inferior  to  the  rest ;  used  esp.  of  animals  and 
trees;  (31)  -moor,  a  peat-cutting  term  :  see  below  ;  (32) 
•rug,  the  backwash  or  outward  under-current  near  rocks 
against  which  the  waves  beat ;  (33)  -scalings,  the  surface 
of  milk  containing  a  slight  proportion  of  cream,  left  after 
skimming ;  (34)  -side,  the  under-surface ;  (35)  -sills,  a 
hard  freestone,  a  stratum  overlying  the  burning  lime- 
stone of  Caldbeck  ;  (36)  -skimmings,  the  thin  cream  which 
lies  under  that  of  thicker  quality;  (37)  -sook,  an  under- 
current flowing  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
surface  water ;  (38)  -sort(s,  people  of  inferior  degree  ;  (39) 
-stone,  the  nether  millstone  ;  also  used  Jig. ;  (40)  -tow, 
a  back  current ;  (41)  -viewer,  a  colliery  official ;  see 
below ;  (42)  -water,  water  about  the  foundations  of  a  house. 

(0  Nhp.',  e.An.i  (s.v.  Under  deck),  Sua.i  (2)  n.Stf.  All  th' 
iindcr-bearers  and  pall-bearers  as  I'n  picked  for  my  funeral,  Geo. 
Eliot  A.  Dcde  (1859)  II.  190.  [Amer.  The  '  underbearers,'  who 
carried  the  coffin,  walking  with  their  heads  and  shoulders  covered 
with  the  pall-cloth,  Cent.  Mag.  (July  1885)  394.]  (3)  Oxf.>  (4) 
S.  &  Ork.'  (5)  w.Yks.',  Lan.i,  ne.Lan.i  (6)  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.i 
(■7)  sw.Lln.i  The  undcrbrushings  were  not  very  good  (s.v.  Under- 
brush). (8)  Oxf.'  Bdf.  The  inferior  kind,  which  is  called  under- 
bulter,  or  after-butter,  is  taken  at  the  regular  price,  Batchelor 
Agric.  (1B13)  526.  e.An.'  It  is  kept  for  domestic  purposes,  or 
sold  to  near  neighbours  for  prompt  use;  never  put  up  in  firkins 
and  sent  to  market.  Though  good  for  present  consumption  it  will 
keep  but  a  short  time.  Suf.  Raindird  Agric.  (1819)  301,  cd. 
1849.  (9)  w.Som.'(s.v.  Wagon).  (lol  Brks.,  Hmp.,  Wil.  (W.H.E.) 
(n)  Nhb.>  Nhb.,  Dur.  Greenwell  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1849,  ed.  18881. 
(lajGall.  Myunder-cotie'shienow.MACTAGGARTfxri'f/.  (1824)  228, 
ed.  1876.  Dev.  Et  burn'n  nearly  droo  Nat  uny  hur  gown  bit  hur 
undercoat  too,  Nathan  Hogg  Poet.  Lett.  (ed.  1858)  ist  S.  5a. 
(13)  n.Yks.12,  m.Yks.'  (14)  e.Nrf,  Marshall  Rtir.  Ecoit.  (1787^. 
(15)  n.Yks.2  'I  gat  a  leeam  ankle  frey  an  ondcr-crewk,'  when  I 
fell  with  my  legs  bent  under  me.  (16)  e.An.'  (17)  Nhb.'  (18) 
Cum.*  (ig)  Sh.I.  When  Orkney  and  Shetland  became  integral 
parts  of  Scotland,  the  under-foud  was  superseded  by  the  bailie 
(Jam.  Siippl.).  (20)  Sc.  Sow  the  rye  above  the  dung,  plow  it 
down  with  an  ebb  fur  (which  is  termed  under-fur  sowing"). 
Maxwell  Sel.  Trans.  (1743)  34  (Jam.).  (21)  Nhb.'  (s.v.  Under- 
cast).  Nhb.,  Dur.  Greenwell  Coal  Tr.  CI.  (1849,  ed.  1888)  (16.). 
(22)  Lin.  (J.C.W.),  Lin.l,  e.An.'  (23)  ne.Lan.'  (24,  n)  Lakel.= 
Wnt.  Tiler's  a  few  under-growths  on  t'trees  yet  (13. K.).  (A) 
n.Yks.2,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (25)  s.Stf.  When  I  worked  underhond 
down  at  Darlaston  Green,  Pinnock  Blk.  Cy.  Ann.  (1894)  24. 
(26)  w.Som.i  (s.v.  Sharp-horse).  (27)  Sh.I.  (J. S.) ;  He's  filt  da 
underhoos  o'  da  wattermill  wi'  waar  an'  tangles,  Sh.  News  (Feb. 
10,1900).  (28)  Cor.^  [Aus.Allowin' for  the  underlay,  we  should 
strike  her  about  fifteen  feet  in,  Longman's  Mag.  {]u\y  igoi)  273.] 
(29")  Nhb.i  Nhb.,  Dur.  An  underlevel  drift  is  driven  perfectly 
level  in  the  stone  beneath  the  seam,  between  thelowest  point  of  the 
standage  and  a  point  above  thebottomofthesump,  Greenwell  Con/ 
r>-.  G/.(  1849,  ed.  1888).  {30,  a)n.Cy.  Grose(i79o)5h/>/i/.  n.Yks. 
Thou's  nut  think  that  He  be  thy  underlout,  Meriton  Praise  Ale 
(1684)  1.  464;  n.Yks.2,  Not.s,  Lin.',  n.Lin.'  (i)  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.' 
Said  of  the  weaker  pig  in  a  sty,  as  opposed  to  the  master-pig; 
'The  blue  pig  is  the  underlout;'  or  of  the  smaller  and  weaker 
trees  in  a  plantation,  'We  kep'  drawing  and  cutting  out  the 
underlouts.'  (31)  Sh.I.  If  the  moss  is  deep  two  persons  cut — the 
one  below  the  other.  The  one  that  cuts  on  the  top  is  said  to  cast 
da  upper  mOr;  the  other  cuts  or  casts  the  onder  mor,  i.e.  the 
under  or  lower  moor  (J.S.).  (32)  Nhb.'  (33)  e.Yks.'  (34)  Sc. 
(A.W.),  n.Yks.2  (35)  Cum.  Hutchinson  Hist.  Cunt.  (1794)  II.  390. 
(36)  n.Lin.'  The  underskimmings  are  used  for  tea  and  coflee.  (37I 
Sh.I. (J. S.)  (38)n.Yks.2  e.Yks.' Us undhersooatmoant expect sike 
things.  w.Yks.'  (39)  Sh.I.  (J. S.)  ;  Hit  wis  da  want  0' backbane 
wi'  da  leebrals  i'  da  past  'at  wis  da  understane  o'  dis  war,  S/i. 
JVeu's  (Sept.  29,  igoo).  (40)  Sc.  (A.W.)  Cor.  A  great  undertoc,  th.it 
takes  the  sand  out  to  sea.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  w.Eng.  (1865)  201,  ed. 
1896.  (41)  Nhb.'  One  immediately  under  the  viewer  at  a  colliery, 
who  has  general  superintendence  underground,  and  to  whom  the 


overmen  and  deputies  report.  He  is  the  responsible  manager  of  a 
colliery  in  the  absence  of  the  viewer.  e.Dnr.'  (s.v.  Viewer).  (42) 
Sh.I.  (J.S.) ;  It's  ill  ta  sit  inonder  da  drap,  lat  alane  under-watter, 
Spence  Ftk-Lore  (1899)  226.  Bnff.'  The  day  o'  the  spait,  the 
hoose  wiz  jist  a  sweem  o'  unner-wattir.  Abd.  Through  lack  of 
drainage  of  any  sort  there  appeared  a  worse  evil  in  the  shape 
of  •  un'er  water  '  below,  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1883)  24. 
11.  sb.  In  phr.  (i)  at  an  under,  beneath  the  real  value. 
w.Yks.' ;  (2)  to  be  at  a  girl  under,  to  be  in  a  state  of  thral- 
dom ;  to  be  subdued.  ne.Lan.'  12.  An  underground 
drain.    Lin.  (Hall.),  Lin.' 

UNDERBETHINK,!;.  s.Chs.'  To  remember,  recollect. 
Cf.  umbethink. 

UNDERCOAT,  v.  Obs.  Also  written  -cote  ;  and  in 
form  -cot  (Jam.).    See  below. 

SIg.  The  outward  scroof,  suppose  it  appeareth  to  be  whole, 
where  the  inward  is  festered,  availeth  nothing,  but  maketh  it  to 
undercoat  again,  Bruce  Sermons  (1631)  xiii.  Lnk.  A  slight  way 
of  healing  indeed,  which  now  is  undercotted,  and  seems  to  be 
incurable.  Walker  Biog.  Presb.  (ed.  1827)  I.  226;  The  allusion 
seems  to  be  to  a  sore  which  festers  under  the  superficial  scurf 
brought  over  it,  from  being  healed  too  hastily  (Jam.).  Kcb.  I  (ind 
old  sores  are  bleeding  of  new  :  so  dangerous  and  painful  is  an 
undercoted  conscience,  Rutherford  Lett.  (^16601  No.  66. 

UNDERCUMFUND,  v.  Der.2  Lin.'  Also  in  form 
■cunifun  Lin.'  To  understand.  Cf.  undercumstand, 
underfind. 

UNDERCUMSTAND,  v.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Der. 
Lin.  and  Amer.  Also  written  -comestand  Yks.  n.Lin.'  ; 
and  in  forms  -comestond  s.Lan.' ;  -comstond  nw.Der.' 
To  understand. 

N.Cy.'  Cum.3  Nowder  t'mistress  nor  t'parson  end  undercum- 
stand, 164.  n.Yks.  I  undercomestand  you  now  (I.W.\  w.Yks.' 
I  undercumstand  the  vara  weel.ii.  324.  s.Lan.',  nw.Der.'  n.Lin.' 
Them  west-cuntrysarvant  lasses  talks  that  fine  I  can't  undercumstand 
what  thaay  saay.  [Amer.  Do  you  undercumstand  ?  Sam  Slick 
C/of^«!nfe>- ( 1 836 )  3rd  S.  iii.] 

UNDERCUMSTUMBLE,  v.  Irel.  Lan.  Dcr.  Not.  Lin. 
Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Oxf.  Brks.  Lon.  Dev.  Also  written  -come- 
stumble  s.Lan.' n.Lin.';  and  in  forms  -constumble  N.l." 
Der.^Oxf.  Dev. ;  -cunstumble  War.'^  ;  unnerconsturable 
Brks.'  1.  To  understand  ;  gen.  used  facetiously.  Cf. 
undercumstand. 

N.I.', s.Lan.',  Der.=  (s.v.  Undercumfund),  Not.',  Lin.i(s.v.  Under- 
cum-fun).  Lei.' Ahmed  asifah  couldnoonderconstoomblc.  Nhp.', 
War.sa  Oxf.  I  can't  underconstumble  that  at  all  (G.O.).  Brks.', 
Lon.  (W.W.S.)  Dev.  I  won't  have  him  a  marryin'  a  drunkard's 
daughter,  do  'ee  see,  comprehend,  underconstumble,  eh  ?  Ford 
Larramys  (1897)  8. 

2.  To  flounder  in  speech. 

n.Lin.'  He  undercumstumbled  aboot  soa  I  could  get  th'  reight  end 
o'  noht. 

UNDER-EXED,  «(/;■.  Sus.  Undermanned  and  under- 
horsed  ;  used  of  a  man  who  has  not  sufficient  capital  to 
carry  on  his  business  ;  lit.  '  under-axled.'  Parish  &  Shaw 
Diet.  (1887)  (s.v.  Under-spindled). 

UNDERFIND,  v.    Der.  Lin.    To  understand,  find  out. 

Der.2,  nw.Der.'  n.Lin.'  He  was  here  last  neet,  I  underfind. 
though  thaay  did  n't  want  me  to  knaw. 

[Hie  cann  hwatliche  underfinden,  an  hwos  half  he  is 
icumen.  Vices  and  Virtues,  ed.  Holthausen,  99.  Du.  oiider- 
vinden,  to  experience  (Calisch).] 

UNDERGANG,  v.  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in  form 
ondergang  Cum.     [Bnd3(r)ga'r).]    To  undergo,  endure. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Cum.  Fie,  Roger,  fie  ! — a  sairy  lass  to  wrang.  And 
let  her  aw  this  trouble  undergang,  RELPHPorm5(i743)22;  Linton 
Lake  Cy.  (1864)  308.     n.Yks.'^,  m.Yks.',  ne.Lan.' 

Hence  Underganging,  sb.  the  act  of  undergoing  or 
enduring;  anything  endured. 

n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks. ^  A  desperate  underganging  [a  severe  operation 
or  humiliation].     m.Yks.' 

UNDERGANG,  sb.  Yks.  An  archway ;  a  tunnel  or 
passage  beneath  a  railway,  &c.    n.Yks.'^  m.Yks.' 

UNDERGORE,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  In  a  state  of 
leprous  eruption.     Sibbald  G/.  (1802). 

UNDERGROUND,  adj.^  and  sb.  Yks.  GIo.  Wil.  Dor. 
Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  onderground  Dev. ;  under- 
grand  n.Yks.'       I.  adj.    In  cow//>.  (i)  Underground  book, 
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obs.,  a  book  on  geology ;  (2)  -captain,  the  official  who 
overlooks  the  miners  while  at  work  in  the  mine  ;  (3) 
•clothes,  a  miner's  working  clothes  ;  (4)  -jobbler,  the 
wheatear,  Srt.vVfo/<7  oenanthe;  (5)  -kitty-cat -weaver,  ?  the 
chiffchaiT,  Phylloscopus  ruftts,  or  the  willow-warbler,  P. 
Irochilus;  (6)  -nut,  the  earth-nut,  Bunium  flexuosum  ;  (7) 
•onion,  a  variety  of  onion  which  grows  entirely  under- 
ground ;  (8)  -oxeye,  see  (5) ;  (9)  -shepherd,  the  early 
purple  orchis.  Orchis  tiiasatla. 

(i)  n.Yks.'  'Dr.  Young's  undergrund  betik,'  his  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast ;  enquired  for  at  the  printer's  in 
those  words.  (2)  Cor.*  (31  Cor.  A  man  in  his  underground  clothes 
dancing  like  one  possessed,  Harris  WhealVeor  (1901)  14.  (4,  5) 
Dor.  fF.Gn5f««(Feb.  I5,i889')7,  col.  2.  (6)  nw.Dev.'  (7)w.Som.' 
(8)  GIo.  (S.S.B.I,  Glo.»      9)  Wil.i 

2.  sb.  pi.  The  anemone,  1  Anemone  Neinorosa.  Dev. 
(Hall.) 

UNDERGROUND,  arfy.=  I.W.  Undergrown,  short, 
dumpy. 

I.W.'  He's  a  miseryeabul  little  underground  chap  ;  I.W.* 

UNDERHANDED,  adj.  Cum.  Yks.  Lin.  Also  in  form 
onderhand     Cum.'*  1.     Short,    undersized,    poorly 

developed. 

Cum.'  A  laal  onderhand  creter ;   Cum.*,  n.Yks.'**      ne.Yks.' 
It's  nobbut  a  lahtle  un'erhan'ed  thing.     m.Yks.'     Lin.  Thompson 
Hist.  Boston  (1856)  728;  Lin.i 
2.  Scarce.    Cum." 

UNDERLING,  sb.  and  adj.  Yks.  Chs.  Nhp.  War.Wor. 
Bck.  Hrt.     Also  in  form  underline  Hrt.     [Bndalin.] 

1.  sb.  A  sickly  or  stunted  child  ;  a  dwarf ;  the  weakest 
animal  of  a  herd,  &c.  which  is  bullied  by  the  rest ;  esp. 
used  of  the  smallest  pig  of  a  litter ;  a  small  or  inferior 
fruit  or  vegetable. 

n.Yks.'*"  Chs.';  Chs.3 'That  isalittle  underling.'said afarining 
man  pointing  to  a  cow  in  a  straw  yard,  '  and  the  others  run  it.' 
s.Chs.'  Nhp.i  The  least  thriving  in  a  litter  of  pigs,  or  brood  of 
chickens,  is  frequently  called  '  a  poor  little  underling.'  Fruit  or 
vegetables  smaller  than  the  rest  of  the  crop  are  called  underlings. 
War.s  Wor.  See  what  poor  little  underlings  these  apples  are 
(E.S.);(H.K.) 

2.  adj.   Obs.    Not  fully  developed  ;  inferior,  weak. 
ne.Yks.  The   fla.x  plant  remains  weak,  short,  and   underling, 

Marshall  Rur.  Econ.  (1796)  II.  68.  Bck.,  Hrt.  The  fourth 
skimming  is  .  .  .  to  be  churned  alone,  for  making  an  underline 
butter,  worth  a  penny  a  pound  less  than  the  prime  sort  made 
with  all  the  first  three  skimmings,  Ellis  Mod.  Husb.  (1750)  IV.  i. 
167.  Hrt.  Some  [perky  wheat  seed]  is  rubbish  :  some  may  be 
attended  with  underline  corns,  ib.  II.  ii.  127. 

UNDERLINGS,  adv.  and  prep.    m.Yks.»    Under. 

UNDERLY,rtrfy;  e.An.'  [B-ndali.]  Backward,  behind 
time. 

UNDERMAN,  v.     Dev.    To  demean,  degrade. 

I  wouldn't  underman  myself  like  that.  Reports  Provinc.  (1889) ; 
Shaan't  tell  you  nothin' — shaan't  underman  myself  to  talk  to  'e 
at  all,  Phillpotts  Sons  of  Morning  (1900)  425. 

UNDERMER,  adj.  and  adv.  Cum.  Wm.  Also  written 
ondermer  Cum.'*  ['endarmar.]  The  comparative  of 
'under';  also  used  subst. 

Cum.'*  Wm.  A  wrestling  term.  '  It's  neea  dog  fo,  nut  it,  barn; 
hoo  can't,  when  Geordie's  undermer?'  (B.K) 

UNDERMIND,  v.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Lei.  Cmb.  Sur. 
Also  written  undermined  Lei.'     [Bnd9(r)maind.] 

1.  A  dial,  form  of '  undermine.' 

Sc.  The  churches  undermynded  and  fired,  Maidment  Spott. 
Miscell.  (1844-5)  I.  146.  Edb.  Ye  hae  not  found  the  weakest  side. 
By  whilk  to  undermindit  Minnie's  pride,  Learmont  Poems  (1791) 
339.  n.Yks.'*,  w.Yks.'  n.Liu.'  The  watter's  underminded  th' 
beck  side  agean  th'  gravil  pit  soa  as  it's  sewer  to  fall  in.  Lei.', 
Cmb.  (W.W.S.)  Sur.'  There  was  a  great  flood  and  the  house 
was  underminded. 

2.  Fig.  To  deceive ;  to  try  to  take  away  a  person's 
character. 

w.'irks.  He  reight  underminded  her  wi'  his  sauvy  tales,  Leeds 
Merc.  Supjil.  (July  9,  1899).  ne.Lan.'  n.Lin.'  He's  a  mean  soort'n 
a  man,  alus  tryin'  to  undcrmind  sumbody. 

[Vndermyndyn,  idem  quod  vnderdelvyn  ;  vnderdelvyn, 
suffodio  (Prompt.).] 


UNDERMINDED,  ppl.  adj  Lei.  War.  Hrf.  Glo.  Under- 
hand, mean,  treacherous. 

Lei.'  A  oondermoinded  nassty  trick.     War.*^^  Hrf.*,  Glo.' 

UNDERMING,  v.  Obs.  e.An.'  Suf.'  A  corruption  of 
'  undermine.' 

UNDERN,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
Stf.  Der.  Lin.  Wor.  Shr.  Also  in  forms  aandorn  N.Cy.* 
Cum.  ;  ander  Den*  nw.Der.'  Lin.' ;  andern  sw.Lin.' ; 
andorn  Nhb.;  andra  n.Lin.';  andren  Lin.'  sw.Lin.' ; 
andrew  Lin.' ;  andrum,  anterin,  antrum  Sc.  (Jam. 
SitppL);  aunder  N.Cy.*  w.Yks.'  Chs.'*^;  aunterin, 
auntrin,  auntrum  Sc.  (Jam.  Snppl.)  ;  awnder  Der.' ; 
earnder  n.Cy.  Yks.;  eender  Der.;  horndoon  Cum.'*; 
oander  s.Chs.'  nw.Der.'  .Shr.;  oandurth  Lan.';  onder 
Stf.'  Shr.' ;  oneder  Chs.'^;  ontron  Sc. ;  orndarn  Cum.  ; 
orndinner  n.Cy.  Cum.*;  orndorn  N.Cy.'  Cum.  ;  orntren 
Sc.  (Jam.);  ounder  Der.* nw.Der.' Stf.' w. Wor.' ;  ownder 
Yks.  Chs.'*3  Shr.*;  wonder  Stf.';  yeandurth  Lan.; 
yeender  Yks.  Stf.'  Der. ;  yender  Der.*  nw.Der.' ;  yoan- 
durthLan.';  younder  Der.*      \.  sb.   Obs.   The  forenoon. 

n.Yks.  It  comes  ith'  earnder,  wife,  or  else  by  neaun,  Merito.\ 
Praise  Ale  (1684)  1.  195.  w.Yks.  Thoresby  Lett.  (i703\  Lan. 
Davies  Races  (1856)  236;  Lan.'  s.Lan.  Picton  Dial.  (1865)  17. 
Stf.'     Der.  Ray  (1691). 

2.  The  period  between  noon  and  sunset ;  the  evening. 
Ayr.  G/.  5«»T.  693  (Jam.).     n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  ;  N.Cy.*     Cum. 

Gl.  (1851).  n.Yks.  To  morn  ith'  ownder  we  mun  dod  our  sheep, 
Meriton  Praise ..4/^(1684)  1.  197.  w.Yks.'  Lan.  Th' last  oandurth 
boh  one  me  measter  hah  lik't  o  killt  meh,  Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial. 
(ed.  1806)  16;  Lan.'  Chs.  Ray  (1691);  Chs.'*^  s.Chs.'  Come 
i'th'  oander,  if  yo  conna  get  afore.  Stf.  A  fair  morn,  but  a  foul 
wonder(K.);  Stf.'  Der.'OAs.  nw.Der.'  w.Wor.' Us'adaraayny 
aounder,  o'  Maay  daay.  Shr.  He  came  this  oander  (G.H.)  ;  Shr.' 
In  places  where  this  term  obtains  the  day  is  divided  into  morning, 
middle  of  the  day,  onder,  and  night.  '  I  thought  to  a  finished  the 
fut  o'  my  stockin'  this  Cnder,  an'  now  it's  aumust  six  o'clock  at 
night,  an'  it  inna  done' ;  Shr.*  To'ert  to-morrow  ownder. 

3.  A  light  luncheon  ;  a  light  meal  partaken  of  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning  or  the  afternoon  ;  the  time  allotted 
to  such  a  repast;  occas.pl.   See  Down-dinner,  Downdrins. 

Sc,  w.Sc,  s.Sc.  (Jam.  5«/>/i/.)  GaU.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.  (J. L.  1783) ; 
N.Cy.'*,  Nhb.  (K.)  Cum.  Linton  in**  Cy.  (1864)  295  ;  Ray(i69i); 
Cum.l*  w.Yks.  THORESBYi('W.(i703).  s.Chs.' Taak' dh)oa-ndurz 
tu)lh  feyld.  Stf.',  Der.*,  nw.Der.',  Lin.'  n.Lin.' 'Wheare's  John 
Dent?'  Bailiff:  'He's  hevin' his  andra.'  sw.Lin.' 'They  are  going 
to  get  their  andren  ;'  nearly  obs. 

Hence  (i)  Anders-meat,  sb.  luncheon.  Lin.' ;  (2) 
Anterin-time,sA-the  time  of  the  afternoon  or  early  evening 
repast.  Sc.  (Jam.  Siippt.)  ;  (3)  Onder's-bayte,  sb.  the 
farm-labourer's  meal  between  dinner  and  supper.    Shr.' 

4.  v.  To  work  in  the  after-part  of  the  day. 

Shr.'  'E's  a  rar  chap  for  work  i'  the  mornin',  but  'e  dunna  onder 
well. 

[1.  OE.  imdern,  third  hour,  nine  in  the  morning; 
morning  (Sweet).] 

UNDERNEAN,  prep.,  adv.  and  adj.  Yks.  Lin.  e.An. 
Also  written  underneen  Nrf.  ;  and  in  forms  ondernane 
e.An.* ;  undherneean  e.Yks.'  1.  prep.,  adv.  and  adj. 
Underneath. 

e.Yks.',  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  It  ligs  yonder  undernean  them  trees. 
sw.Lin.'  The  ground's  moist  undernean.  Her  undernean  clothes 
are  all  ragg'd.  e.An.'  It  expresses,  not  only  that  one  thing  is 
below  another,  but  that  at  the  same  time,  it  is  near  it ;  e.An.* 
Nrf.  '  Can  you  shoot  the  bridge  ? '  'I  dunno,  the  tide  is  rarely  high, 
but  I  think  she'll  go.'  '  If  she  'on't  we'll  stop  her  underneen  and 
shake  her  through,'  Emekson  Lagoons  (ed.  1896)  go. 

2.  prep.  In  phr.  to  get  undernean  an  antagonist,  to  cope 
with,  outwit,  or  get  the  upper  hand  of  him. 

e.Yks.'  There's  nceah  gettin  undherneean  him. 

3.  adj.   Deceitful,  treacherous,  underhand. 

n.Lin.'  I  haate  undernean  wark ;  let  him  saay  all  he  knaws 
afoore  one's  faace,  not  when  one's  back's  to'n'd.  se.Lin.  Such 
undernean  wo'k  (J.T.B.). 

UNDERNEYTH-WARK,  iA.    Yks.    Secret,  underhand 

business  or  ways. 

w.Yks.  Ther's  bein  a  deal  o'  underneyth  wark  goin'  on  just  lat'ly, 
Lccdi  Merc.  Siipf>l.  (July  9,  1899}. 
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UNDERSTAND,  v.    Yks.  Stf.    To  hear. 

Yks.  (Hall.)  Stf.  An  elderly  person  applied  to  Mr.  Baron 
Garrow  to  be  excused  serving  as  juryman,  on  llie  ground  that  he 
was  'rather  thick  of  understanding,"  Gent.  Mag.  (ed.  Goinine,  1884) 
5:  Stf.i 

UNDERSTRAPPER,  sb.  e.Yks.'  In  form  undher- 
sthrapper.  A  child,  in  contradistinction  to  an  adult. 
MS.  add.  (T.H.) 

UNDERVOKE,  v.    n.Lin.'    To  undermine. 

If  you  undervoke  that  side  oher  far,  it'll  all  cauveinan'  bury  you. 

UNDHERLUDE,  v.  e.Yks.*  Also  written  undherlood. 
[unSalfrd.]      1.  To  make  game  of ;  to  banter  ;  to  bully. 

Hence  Undherloot,  sb.  one  who  is  befooled,  bullied,  or 
made  game  of. 

Ah  wadn't  he'  newt  to  deea  wiv  it ;  they're  inakkin  a  undherloot 
o'  tha. 
2.  To  give  a  false  pretext. 

UNDIGHTED,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Also  in  forms 
undeetYks. ;  undicht  Sc.  1.  Undressed;  undecked; 
unprepared.    See  Dight,  v. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Feb.  Wi'  my  dumbarton  yet  undight,  Linloun  Green 
(1685")  166,  ed.  1817.     N.Cy.i     w.Yks.  Willan  LisI  IVds.  (181 1). 

2.  Unwiped. 

Kcd.  Never  parlour,  never  kitchen,  Enter  wi'  undichtit  feet, 
Grant  Lavs  (1884^  45. 

3.  Undefiled  ;  used  siibsl. 

w.Yks.  Mah  luv,  raah  duv,  mah  undeeted,  Littledale  Siig.Sol. 
(18591  V.  2. 

UNDOCH,  UNDOCHT,  see  Undought. 

VNBOTFEJ), ppl.  adj.    w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Nhp.'   Undressed. 

UNDOMIOUS,  see  Undeemis. 

UNDONE,///,  adj.    Lin.  Dor.     Distressed,  at  a  loss. 

se.Lin.  He  was  quite  undone  when  he  heard  of  it  (J.T.B.). 
sw.Lin.i  1  felt  quiet  undone  about  it.  His  daughter  was  very 
undone  about  his  marriage.  Dor.  He  were  quite  undone  about 
her,  Francis  Fiandei's  lyidow  {i got )  pt.  i.  ix. 

UNDOOMIS,  see  Undeemis. 

UNDOOTFA,  rtn>'.    Nhb.'     Doubtful. 

UNDOUGHT,  sb.  and  adj.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Also  in 
forms  oindroch,  ondocht ;  undoch,  undocht  (Jam.). 

1.  sb.  A  weak,  puny  creature  ;  a  silly,  incapable,  worth- 
less person.    See  Dought. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Sh.I.  {Coll.  L.L.B.),  Cai.'  Fif.  Mr.  George  Grahame, 
the  undought  of  Bishops,  had  gotten  the  Bishoprick  of  Dumblane, 
Scot  Apolog.  Nairalion  (1644)  239,  ed.  1846.  Lnk.  Wodrow  Ch. 
Hist.  (1721^  IV.  501,  ed.  1828.     Rxb.  (Jam.) 

2.  adj.   Sickly,  puny,  feeble  ;  contemptible. 

Sc.  The  oindroch  llock  I  ca'.  You  see  to  skin  an'  bane  are  dow'd 
awa,  Wkly.  Mag.  (Oct.  28,  1773). 

UNDRAIKIT,///.  rt(//'.  Obs.  Slg.  (Jam.)  Not  drenched. 
See  Drawk,  v. 

UNDiJMIOUS,  UNDttMMUS,  UNDUMOUS,  see  Un- 
deemis. 

UNE,  adj.     Obs.    n.Cy.  Wm.     Even. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.^  Wm.  I  was  gaily  une  wie  him,  Wheeler  Dial. 
(17901  12,  ed.  1821. 

UNE,  see  Oven. 

UNEASE,  i(!>.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Also  in  form  unaise  N.I.' 
An  uneasy  state  ;  uneasiness. 

Sc.  These  deeds  o'  Johnny  couldna  please.  But  held  the  parish 
in  unease,  Watson  Poems  (1853)  la.  N.I.'  They  got  into  an 
unaise  when  they  heard  about  it.  w.Yks.  In  the  suddenness  of 
her  going  I  found  a  certain  cause  for  unease,  Snowden  IVeb  of 
Weaver  \\ig(i)  xiii ;  w.Yks.' 

Hence  Unaisement,  sb.  an  uneasy  state. 

N.I.'  It  caused  a  great  unaisement  in  the  village. 

[To  knowen  of  my  greet  unese,  Rom.  of  the  Rose,  3102.] 

UNEASY,  adj.  Irel.  Cum.  Dev.  Also  in  forms  onaisy 
Ir. ;  oneasy  Dev.     [enrzi.]        1.  Difficult. 

Ir.  The  conthrairiness  of  things  is  onaisy  enough  for  anybody 
to  contend  wid,  Barlow  5/i(i«iiof*  ('9°')  251.     Dev.  Tis  a  damn 
oneasy  job,  Phillpotts  Sons  of  Morning  (1900)  323. 
2.  Hilly,  irregular,  not  level. 

Cum."  It's  a  varry  uneasy  rwoad  frae  Arm.ithwaite  to  Cum- 
whitton. 

UNEATHILY,  adj.  Obs.  e.An.'  Hard  to  move; 
corpulent,  unwieldy.    See  Eath. 


[Applied]  to  huge  overgrown  corpulent  persons,  to  whom^ 
motion  is  dit^icult  and  uneasy.     '  A  great  huge  uncathily  fellow  : ' 

UNEAVE,  V.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  uneeve 
Cor. ;  and  in  form  unheeve  w.Som.'  nw.Dev.'  [onev.] 
To  show  condensation  ;  to  thaw.     See  Eve,  v. 

w.Som.'  nw.Dev.  I  was  certainly  told  that  it  was  in  use,  but  I 
think  it  is  doubtful  (R.P.C.j ;  nw.Dev.'  J  is  take  out  a  drap  o'  hot 
watter  an'  onaive  the  pump.  Cor.  It  is  uneeving.  Monthly  Mag. 
(i8[0    pt.  i.  435  ;  Cor.2 

UNEDGE,  I'.    s.Chs.'    [Bnedg.]    To  mow  round  the 

sides  of  a  field,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  mowing 

machine. 

UNEDICAT, //>/.  rtrfy.    Sc.    A  dial,  form  of  uneducated." 

Abd.  An  unedicat  taupie  chiel  in  a  kwintra  shop,  Alexander 

Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xxxv. 

UNEEVE,  see  Uneave. 

UNEITH,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Not  easy.  Lnk.  Ramsay 
Ceid/e  S/iep.  (17251  CI.,  Scenary  ed.     See  Eath. 

UNEMPT,  V.  Nhp.  Hrf.  Oxf  Bdf  Wil.  Also  in  forms 
anemt  Oxf ;  onempt  Nhp.'  ;  unempty  Bdf.  Wil.' 
[Bnenipt.]     To  empty  ;  to  unload.     See  Enipt. 

Nhp.'  On-empt  that  cart  directly  ;  Nhp.=  ,  Hrf.  (Hall.)  Oxf.  In 
constant  use  near  Woodstock  (M.R.)  ;  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  Bdf. 
Help  me  to  unempt  the  cart  (J.W.B.\     Wil.' 

Hence  Unempter,  sb.  the  man  who  unloads  a  wagon  of 
corn,  hay,  &c. 

Oxf.  (M.R.);  Oxf.'  I  a  got  a  pitcher  and  loader,  but  narra 
anempter,  MS.  add. 

UNENT,  t/.  Wil'  [Bnent]  To  empty,  (s.v.  Unempty.) 
See  Eat,  t'.' 

UNEQUAL,  adj     Obs.    Sc.     Unfair,  unjust. 

Lnk.  This  step  was  very  unequal  as  well  as  ungrate  and  illegal, 
WoDROw  C/i.  Hist.  (1721)  I.  72,  ed.  1828. 

UNERAN,  rtrft/.  Sh.I.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Everywhere,  over  all.    S.  &  Ork.'    Cf  uan. 

UNEVEN,  rtr/y.     Sh.I.    Out  of  sorts.    Also  used  Wi'/i. 

He  went  down  to  the  house,  feeling  very  sorrowful,  and  mad, 
and  altogether  uneven,  Burgess  Sketches  (and  ed.)  48  ;  (J.S.) 

UN-EVER.rtrfz;.     Obs.     Mry.  (Jam.)     Never,  at  no  time. 

UNFAA,  sb.  Nhb.'  [Bnfa.]  A  severe  cold ;  a 
shivering  fit ;  complete  prostration  from  cold. 

Attended  with  stiffness  in  the  joints  and  general  soreness  over 
the  body,  often  accompanied  by  feverish  symptoms.  '  She's  tyen 
an  unfaa.' 

UNFACE,  V.    Chs.'     [Bnfe-s.]    To  expose. 

To  'unface  sand'  would  be  to  dig  away  all  the  soil  so  as  to 
expose  a  face  of  sand. 

UNFACEABLE,  adj  Sc.  e.An.  1.  Ugly,  not  fit  to 
be  seen.     See  Faceable. 

GaU.  I  hae  seen  mony  queer-lookin'  and  unl'aceable  ministers, 
but  gin  they  mak  yin  oot  o'  that  callant,  I'll  say  that  the  day  o' 
miracles  is  no  bygane,  Crockett  A'.  Kennedy  (1899)  xxxiii. 
2.  Undefensible,  unreasonable. 

e.An.'  A  proposal,  or  an  assertion,  which  a  man  could  not  have 
the  face  boldly  to  make  or  to  maintain,  is  said  to  be  an  unfaceable 
one. 

UNFAIN,  adj  Sc.  Yks.  Reluctant ;  having  a  feeling 
of  dislike  ;  unfond.  Sc.  IVhislle  Biitkie  (1878)  I.  204  (Jam. 
Suppl.).    n.Yks.=    See  Fain,  adj.^ 

UNFANDRUM,  adj.  Obs.  Ags.  (Jam.)  Bulky,  un- 
manageable. 

UNFANKLE,  v.  Obs.  Sc.  To  disentangle,  unwind. 
See  Fankle. 

Gall.  The  auld  fowk  left  now  closer  draw,  O*  care  their  sauls 
unfankle,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  113,  ed.  1876. 

UNFARRANT,  adj.  Sc.  Also  in  form  onfarant  (Jam. 
Suppl.).  Ill-informed,  senseless,  without  quickness  of 
apprehension  ;  rude,  unmannerly.     See  Farrand. 

So.  He's  aye  been  an  onfarant  body  Jam.  Snppl.).  Slk. 
(Jam.)  ;  A  great  unfarrant  beast,  Hogg  7"a/«(i838)  193,  ed.  1866. 

UNFARRANTLY,  adj.  s.Lan.'  Not  nice,  unseemly. 
See  Farrantly. 

UNFASHION,  sb.     Obs.    Sc.     L'nfashioiiablcness. 

Ayr.  I  have  fallen  in,  notwithstanding  the  unfashion  ol  my 
apparel,  with  some  creditable  acquaintance,  Galt  Sir  A.  Wylit 
(i8a3j  XXV. 
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UNFEARY,  nrf;'.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  written 
unfiery  Sc. ;  and  in  forms  onfeirie,  unfeiroch  Sc.  (Jam.) 

1.  Feeble,  infirm,  weak,  unfit  tor  action.     See   Faerie, 
adj.\  Unfierdy. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  n  Sc.  Onfeirie  is  the  more  common  pronunc.  {ib.) 
Lnk.  The  auld  beast  being  unfiery  o'  the  feet,  she  fundred  before, 
the  girth  and  curple  brake,  Graham  IVriliitgsii&B'i)  II.  32.  SIk.  I 
doubt  he's  rather  unfeiroch  to  stand  it,  Hogg  Tales  C1838;  412,  ed. 
1866.     Nhb.' 

2.  Unwieldy.    Sc.  (Jam.) 

UNFEEL.  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Also  written  unfeil  and 
in  forms  onfeel,  onfeelin  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Uncomfortable, 
unpleasant;  coarse,  rough.     See  Feil. 

Rxb.  An  onfeel  day.  Onfeel  words  (Jam.).  Nhb.i  Applied 
generally  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

Hence  Unfeelsome,  adj.  disagreeable,  unpleasant.    N.I.' 

UNFEIROCH,  see  Unfeary. 

UNFETTLE,  v.  Nhb.  Lei.  [Bnfe-tl.]  To  disarrange, 
disturb,  undo,  unsettle,  put  out  of  gear.     See  Fettle,  sb.^ 

Nhb.  Put  up  yer  gad  an'  unfettle  yer  reel,  Crawhall  Sng. 
Coqiictside  ^1889).  Lei.i  Shay  wur  very  very  restless  an'  unfettled 
all  noight.  Ah  wur  in  a  frighful  unfettled  wob  when  ah  wur 
gooin'  t'America. 

UNFEUED,  ///.  adj.  Sc.  Not  disposed  of  in  'feu' 
(q.v.). 

Sc.  (Jam.\  (A.W.)  Abd.  The  unfeued  and  unproductive  property 
would  also  be  exposed  to  sale  in  way  o((eu,Abd.Jiii.  (Jan.  20, 1819) 
{ib^. 

UNFEWSGMiE,  rt(//'.  Cum.  Wm.  [Bnfiussm.]  Awk- 
ward, unbecoming,  unsuitable.    See  Fewsome. 

Cum.i*  Wm.  A  box  hat  is  unfewsome  wi'  a  pair  o'  clogs 
(B.K.\ 

UNFIERDY,  ad/.  Sc.  Also  written  unfiardy  Or.I. 
[EnfiaTdi.]  1.  Feeble,  infirm,  unfit  for  action.  Sc. 
(Jam.)  See  Feerdy.  2.  Overgrown,  unwieldy.  Sc. 
(tk),  Or.I.  (S.H.S.),  S.  &  Ork.' 

UNFIERY,  see  Unfeary. 

UNFISKALEE,  adj  Sh.I.  Unlike  a  practical  fisher- 
man.    S.  &  Ork.'     See  Fiskalee. 

UNFLEGGIT,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Unalarmed, 
not  frightened.     See  Fleg,  v.^ 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Edb.  Thou  canst  charm  Uiifleggit  by  the  year's 
alarm,  Fergusson  Poems  (1773)  202,  ed.  1785.  n.Cy.  Border  Gl. 
{Coll.  L.L.B.) 

UN  FOND,  adJ    Sc.    Not  fond. 

Sc.  I  A.W.)  Rnf.  Tho'  I'm  unfond  of  giving  praise.  And  as 
unfond  of  gathering  faes,  Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  io6. 

UNFORBIDDEN,  ppl.  adj.  Sh.I.  n.Cy.  Lan.  War.  Won 
Hrf.  Ken.  Sus.  Also  written  unforbiddan  Lan.'  n.Lan.' 
[Bnf3(r)bid3n.]  Unrestrained, unruly, disobedient, spoiled, 
troublesome. 

Sh.I.  Du's  doo  hear  ta  lie  doon  !  Isna  dat  a  unforbidden  brOt  ? 
5/1.  News  (Apr.  14,  1900.  N.Cy.',  Lan.'  n.Lan.'  Thou's  a  varra 
unforbidden  barne.  War.^  The  school  is  not  kept  in  good 
order.  The  children  are  an  unforbidden  lot.  w.Wor.'  I  shall  tell 
the  maaster  to  beat  them  childern,  thaay  be  so  unforbidden. 
Hrf,2  The  most  onforbiddenest  ronkest  young  rascal  as  ever  was. 
Ken.'  He's  an  unforbidden  young  mortal.     Sus.' 

UNFORDERSOME,  see  Unfurthersome. 

UNFORLATIT,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  Not  forsaken. 
RuDDiHAN/«/rorf.  (1773)  (Jam.).  SeeForleet.  2.  Fresh, 
new,  esp.  used  of  wine.     ib. 

UNFORMAL,  a<^'.  Obs.  Sc.  Irregular;  not  according 
to  form.     The  contract  was  unformal,  Mitchell  Srollic.  (1799)  87. 

UNFORSAIN'D,/!//.  rtrt>;    Obs.    Sc.    Undeserved. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Wrang  unforsain'd  and  that  we  never  bought, 
Ross  Helenore  (1768  1  29,  ed.  1812. 

UNFORTUNATE,  sb.    Irel.    An  idiot. 
Do  you  see  that  '  innocent '  or  '  unfortunate'  or  '  object? '  Flk- 
Lorc  Ree.  f  18811  IV.  113. 

UNFREELIE,  arft;.  and  CTrfy.     Sc.     [BnfrMi.] 

1.  adv.    Very.         Bnff.'  She's  unfreelie  weighty  to  lifL 

2.  adj.  Heavy,  unwieldy.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  3.  Frail, 
tceble.     ib. 

UNFREMD,  adj  n.Cy.  Yks.  Also  in  form  unfremdish 
n.Yks."  [Bnfre-md.]  Unkind,  unneighbourly.  N.Cy.', 
n.Yks.*     See  Fremd. 


UNFRIEND,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Not.  Hrf.  Dev.  Also 
in  forms  unfreen,  unfreend  Sc.    An  enemy  ;  an  opponent. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  A  great  unfriend  to  malignants  and  scandalous 
ministers,  Kirkton  CIt.  Hist.  (1817)  109;  It's  like  we  may  fa'  in 
wi'  some  o'  his  unfreends,  Scon  Rob  Roy  (1817)  xxvii.  Per.  The 
friends  are  but  broken  reeds  to  lean  upon  in  getting  one  in,  but 
the  unfriends  are  omnipotent  in  keeping  him  out,  Cleland 
Iiichbraeken  (1883)  260,  ed.  1887.  Rnf.  His  worst  un-friends 
admitted  that  he  never  swore,  Gilmour  Peii-Flk.  (1873)  23. 
n.Yks.2  If  they  ar'nt  your  enemies,  they're  your  unfriends. 
s.Not.  They  uster  be  so  great  wi'  one  another,  but  now  they're 
unfriends  (J.P.K.). 

Hence  (i)  to  be  tiiifriends  with  one,  phr.  to  be  on  un- 
friendly terms  with  one;  (2)  Unfriendship,  sb.  enmity; 
ill-will ;  (3)  Unfriendsorae,  adj.  unfriendly. 

(i)  Nhb.  He  was  wishful  to  vex  Tam,  wi'  whom  he  was  gey 
un-friends,  Pease  Mark  o  the  Deil  (1894)  no.  s.Not.  I  won't 
speak  to  yer;  I'm  unfriends  with  yer  (J.P.K.).  Hrf.^  (2)  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Rxb.  There's  mair  in  it  .  .  .  than  the  auld  unfriendship 
betwixt  the  twa  houses,  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  125.  (3) 
Dev.  It  do  zim  a  bit  unfriendzome  spying  on  him  after  he  acted 
that  thoughtful,  Zack  On  Trial  (1899)  109. 

UNFURTHERSOME,  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  in  forms 
unfordersome  N.I.'  Uls. ;  unfothersum  Dmf.  (Jam.) 

1.  Of  weather  :  unfavourable  to  vegetation  ;  unpropitious. 
See  Furthersome. 

Sc.  Applied  to  the  weather  if  too  cold  or  too  rainy,  and 
preventing  the  due  ripening  of  the  crops,  Mackay.     Dmf.  (Jam.) 

2.  Unmanageable. 

N.I.'  Uls.  Applied  to  a  horse  that  cannot  be  got  to  go  quickly 
(RI,B.-S.). 

3.  Obs.  Difficult. 

Slk.  To  render  walking  very  unfurthersome,  Hogg  Tales 
(1838)  142,  ed.  1866. 

4.  Unfortunate.    Dwn.  (C.H.W.) 

UNFYLT,  ppl.  adj  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  unfylet. 
Undefiled,  unsoiled.     See  File,  f.' 

Sc.  Blisset  ar  the  unfylet  an'  perfite,  Riddell  Ps.  (1857)  cxix. 
I.  Edb.  Gentry  chaps  wi'unfylt  shoon,  LearmontPo«h5  1^1791)57. 

[Ure  drihten  him  shop  of  eor^e  \>sX  was  unfiled.  Old 
Eiig.  Homilies,  ed.  Morris,  II.  133.] 

UNGADRENGEN,sA.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  ungadrengar. 
A  young  man  ;  the  young  men  of  a  community.  (A.W.), 
S.  &  Ork.' 

[Cp.  Dan.  uug,  young,  and  dreng,  a  lad  (Larsen).] 

UNGAIN,  adj.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Eng.  Also  in  forms 
ongain  War.*  Shr.'^  Nrf.  Suf.' ;  ungeen  Stf.  [Bngen, 
-gea'n.]  1.  Not  near  at  hand,  indirect,  roundabout, 
difficult  of  access ;  inconveniently  situated  :  gen.  used  of 
a  direction  or  road.    Also  used  advb.    See  Gain,  adj. 

Lakel.'^  That's  a  ungain  way  o'  gaan  aboot  thi  wark  min. 
n.Yks.';  n.Yks.*  A  varry  un-gain  spot.  ne.Yks.'  Yen's  a  varry 
ungain  spot  o'  yours.  e.Yks.'  Thoo  may  mannish  [manage]  it, 
bud  it's  a  varry  ungain  way  o'  deein  it.  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.'  Lan.' 
He's  taen  th'  ungainst  road  he  could  find.  ne.Lan.',  Chs.', 
s.Chs.',  Not.'  sw.Lin.'  The  land  lies  so  ungain.  Nhp.'  The 
garden  lies  very  ungain  for  the  house.  War.^  Shr.*  An  ongain 
road.  Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  e. An. 'The  land  lies  ungain  for  me.  Suf. 
That  fare  a  very  ungain  way  (C.G.B.).  Sur.'  It  always  was  an 
ungain  sort  of  place. 

Hence  Ungainable,  adj.  not  easily  available.    n.Yks.'^ 

2.  Awkward,  inconvenient,  unfavourable ;  unprofitable; 
unsuitable. 

n.Cy.GROSE  (1790).  n.Yks.'^*  w.Yks.'^ ;  w.Yks.^ Everything 
is  ungain  there.  Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.',  s.Cbs.', 
nw.Der.',  Not.'  Lin.  Stre.\tfeild  Lin.  and  Danes  (1884)  374. 
n.Lin.'  It's  a  real  ungaain  plaace ;  all  th'  rooms  oppen  one  thrif 
anuther.  sw.Lin.',  Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.'3_  s.Wor.',  se.Wor.'  Shr.' 
■^'o'n  find  that  ampot  mighty  ongain  I  doubt ;  for  whad  yo'  wanten 
it's  too  big  a  power.  Glo.',  Bdf.  (J.W.B.),  Hnt.  (T.P.F.\  e.An.' 
Nrf.  Are  you  all  alone  in  that  wherry  ?  isn't  she  ongain  for  the 
bridges?  she  look  a  rare  height,  Emerson  Z-rtj^ooH  (ed.  1896)  168. 
Suf.',  Ken.'     Snr.'  It's  a  very  ungain  sort  of  job. 

3.  Clumsy,  inactive,  ungainly ;  inexperienced,  unhandy, 
unskilful  ;  loutish  ;  disproportioned,  ill-shaped. 

n.Cy.  Gkose  (1790).  e.Yks. ',w.Yks.=  3,  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.', 
s.Chs.',  Stf.  (Miss  E.),  nw.Der.',  Not.'  n.Lin.'  She's  that  ungaain 
she'll  niver  be  noa  good  to  noabody,  lass,  wife  nor  wida'.     Lei.', 
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War.=3.8.Wor.',Be.Wor.>  Shr.^Anongainlad.  Glo.',Bdf.(J.\V.B.), 
SuM     Ken.'  He's  so  very  ungain.     e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873). 

Hence  Ungainness,  sb.  clumsiness,  unwieldiness. 

War.3  Their  lovely  ungainness  when  at  play  [of  cattle],  Midi. 
Herald  (May  a8,  1896). 
4.  Of  boots,  &c.:  ill-fitting.    s.Chs.'       5.  Disagreeable; 
intractable,  troublesome  ;  unsteady,  wild  ;  stupid. 

Nhp.'  My  horse  is  very  ungain.  War.^^  Wor.  'You  ongain 
varmint,  you  flirty  maggot'  (said  to  his  mare  by  a  Naunter 
Beauchamp  farmer)  H.K.).  Shr.'  This  pony's  so  ongain  I  canna 
get  it  nigh  the  'orse-block :  Shr.*,  Hnt.  ( T.P.F.),  e.An.'  Nrf.  His 
sons  was  very  ongain  (E.  M.}.  Suf.  Raven  Hist.  Sii/.  (1895) 
263;  Suf.i 

UNGAINLY,  adv.  and  adj.  So.  Yks.  Lin.  Hrf.  Wil. 
Dor.  Also  in  form  ongainly  Wil.  [Bnge'nli.]  1.  adv. 
Circuitously  ;  with  difficulty.     e.Yks.'    Cf.  gainly. 

2.  adj.  Awkward,  clumsy  ;  inconvenient,  unhandy  ;  un- 
steady; not  going  or  working  well ;  insufficient. 

Sc.  Mackay.  Lin.'  What  an  ungainly  lad  thou  art.  Hrf.^ 
Wil.  Britton  Beauties  (1825);  Slow  G/.  (189a;.  Dor.  Barnes 
Poems  {1B63)  Gl. 

3.  Unprepossessing  in  aspect.    e.Yks.' 
UNGANED,  ppl.  adj.    Sc.     [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Inappropriate.    Mackay  (s.v.  Ungainly). 

UNGANG,  V.  Obs.  Sc.  In  phr.  il  imgaiigs  me,  I  am 
deceived,  I  am  mistaken. 

Abd.  It  ungangs  me  sair,  gin  at  the  last  To  gang  together  binna 
found  the  best.  Ross  Hcleiwie  (ed.  1768)  85  (Jam.).     Ags.  (i4.) 

UNGASTO,  sb.  Sh.I.  [Bngsstdi'.]  A  contrary  wind. 
Cf.  stew,  sA.' 

Dis  [is]  only  a  loor  atween  wadders.  We'll  hae  a  ungastfl  afore 
sun-risin',  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  245;  (J.S.) 

UNGEAR,  V.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Nhp.  War. 
Hnt.  Also  written  ungear  Yks.;  ungeir  Sc.  (Jam.) 
[Bngi3-(r.]  1.  To  undress,  unwrap  ;  to  strip  off  the 
clothes  ;  to  make  naked. 

Sc.iJam.)  Abd.SmRREFsPocms  (1790)  C/.  Rnf.  Picken  Poods 
(1788)  Gl.  (Jam.)  n.Yks.*  w.Yks.  Leeds  Men.  Suppl.  (Sept.  16, 
1899). 

2.  To  unharness. 

Sc. (Jam.)  Abd. SHiKREFsPofu/s '1790)  G/.  Rnf.  Picken Po«);s 
(1788)  Gl.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.',  n.Yks.=,  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.',  Der.^, 
nw.Der.'  Nhp.'  Restricted  to  husbandry  horses.  War.^,  Hnt. 
(T.P.F.) 

3.  Of  a  mill :  to  turn  off  the  water,  to  displace  the 
machinery.    w.Yks.',  Nhp.',  War.^  Hnt.  (T.P.F.) 

4.  Obs.  To  castrate,  geld.  Rnf.  Picken  Poems  (1788) 
Gl.  (Jam.)    Ayr.  ib. 

UNGED,  see  Hang. 

UNGEEATLY,  adj.  n.Yks.^  [ungia-tli.]  Clownish, 
ungainly,  'ungaitly.' 

VNGEEN,  ppl.  adj.  n.Yks.''  [ungrn.]  1.  Not  given 
to,  indisposed,  disinclined.  2.  Unrelented  ;  unthawed. 
See  Given. 

UNGEEN,  see  Ungain. 

UNGIRTH,  V.  Obs.  Sc.  To  take  off  a  hoop.  See 
Girth,  s6.'     Also  used  jig. 

Bnff.  You  hear,  an  e'en  ungirth  their  laigen  ;  O  Howdie,  o'  three 
shapes  an'  names,  Taylor  Poems  fi787)  100. 

UNGIVE,  V.  Lan.  Chs.  Lei."  Nhp.  Bdf.  Hnt.  Also  in 
form  ongive  Nhp.'  Hnt.  [Bngi'v.j  To  relax,  give  way, 
loosen  ;  to  melt,  thaw. 

e.Lan.',  s.Lan. '  Chs.'  When  glue  does  not  stick  it  is  said  to 
'ungive.'  When  a  thaw  begins  to  set  in,  the  frost  is  said  'to  ungive 
a  bit.'  Salt  ungivcs  or  becomes  moist  in  damp  weather.  Lei.' 
Nhp.'  Gingerbread  losing  its  crispness  [is]  said  to  '  ungive.'  Bdf. 
Bacon,  in  damp  weather,  is  said  to  '  ungive'  (J.W.B.).  Hnt.  Ellis 
Pronunc.  (1889)  V.  212. 

[He  could  not  be  thaw'd  to  ungive  anything  of  the 
rigidness  of  his  disposition,  FuLLiiR  Caiiib.  Univ.  VII.  2 
(Davies).] 

UNGLAURED,  ///.  adj     Sc.     Unsoiled.     See  Glaur. 

Slk.  Hands  always  unglauered,  Blackiv.  Mag.  (Sept.  1828)  280. 
GaU.  f  A.W.) 

UNGODLY, rt^/y.  w.Yks.'  [ungo'dli.]  Insatiable;  nice; 
squeamish  :  used  of  the  stomach  or  entrails. 


UNGONE,  tpl.  adj.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Also  in  form 
ungeean  n. Yks.' e.Yks.'        L  Not  gone  ;  not  sent. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.  1,  n.Vki.*     e.Yks.'  Ah  was  here  a  bit  sin,  an  Ah's 
ungeean  yit,  MS.  add.    T.H.)     w.Yks.';  w.Yks.*  What!  ungone 
yet?    n.Lin.'Hccum'dtwohooerssin'an"th'idledfclla"sungoneyit. 
2.  At  the  point  of  death. 

w.Yks.' He's  just  ungone.     ne.Laa.' 

UNGRAITH,  V.  Sc.  Yks.  Also  in  form  ongraithe 
Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  To  unharness.  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  See 
Graith.  Hence  Ungraith'd,  ppl.  adj.  unequipped  ;  un- 
furnished ;  unadorned.     n.Yks.* 

UNGRATE,  n(/y.     Obs.    Sc.    Ungrateful. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.);  Oh,  ungrate  wretch  'said  I  to  mysclQ,  Wodrow 
Soc.  Sel.  Biog.  led.  1845-7)  H-  225.  Rnf.  If  I  should  entertean  ill 
thoughts  of  you  for  your  kind  freedom  with  me,  I  were  both 
ungrate  and  unjust,  Wodrow  Corresp.  (1709-31    I.  134,  ed.  1843. 

UNGREEABLE,  adj.    e.Lan.'     Disagreeable. 

UNGRUND,//)/.  rtrt>'.  Yks.  Also  in  form  ungrunded 
n.Yks.'  [ungru'nd.l  Not  ground ;  unbroken.  n.Yks.^ 
(s.v.  Unbrussen),  w.Yks.' 

UNGUIDEABLE,  adj  Yks.  [ungai-dabl.]  Not 
amenable  to  reason ;  unmanageable,  unrulj'.  n.Yks.* 
e.Yks.'  MS.  add.  (T.H.) 

UNGUILED,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Not  caught  by  guile. 

Bwk.  The  trouts  that  sport  aneath  its  wave  Unguiled  may  live 
for  me,  W.  Crockett  Minstrelsy  (1893)  150. 

UNHAD,  ppl.  adj.     n.Yks.*     Not  yet  obtained. 

UNHAGLY,  adj.    Sh.I.    Unthrifty,  untidy.    S.  &  Ork.' 

[Cp.  ON.  /la^ligr,  fine,  handy,  skilful  (Vigfusson).] 

UNHALSED,  ppl.  adj  Obs.  Sc.  Unsaluted.  See 
Halse,  sb.'-  9. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  It  shall  never  be  said  .  .  .  my  kinswoman  sat 
.  .  .  unhalsed,  Scott  Pirate  (1821)  xxi. 

UNHANDY,  adj  Pern.  Glo.  Ken.  Dor.  Also  in  form 
onandyGlo.        1.  Of  little  use  with  the  hands;  incapable. 

Glo.  The  most  onandiest,  nothingly  child  you  ever  see — always 
a-scribblin'  and  a-messin'and  moonin' ,  Longman's  Mag.  (Maj- 1900). 
Dor.  Tell  Hannah  to  stir  her  stumps  and  serve  supper,  .  .  the  poor 
soul  is  getting  so  unhandy,  Hardy  Tower  (1882)  ii. 
2.  Difficult  of  access,  inconvenient. 

s.Pem.  A  house  with  no  back  yard  is  real  unhandy.  It  is  unhandy, 
working  so  far  from  home  iM.S.C).  Ken.'  Ya  see  'tis  a  w-erry 
unhandy  pleace,  so  fur  away  fro'  shops. 

UNHANK,  V.  Nhb.'  w.Yks.*  To  uncouple,  unfasten, 
unhook.     See  Hank,  sA.'  13. 

UNHANTY,  adj     Obs.     Sc.     Also  in  form  unhaunty. 
1.  Inconvenient.     Lth.  (Jam.)     See  Hanty.         2.  Over- 
large,  unwieldy.     Also  used  advb. 

Rnf.  Picken  Poems  (17881  Gl.  (Jam.)  ;  The  hirpling  pining  gout 
Swall't  baith  his  legs  unhaunty,  Wilson  Poems  (1719)  201  {ib.). 

UNHAP,t'.   Yks.  To  uncover,  make  naked.   SeeHap,w.* 

n.Yks.2  W.Yks.  He's  goane  an'  pooUed  t'clo'es  off,  an'  all  un- 
happed  that  barn,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Sept.  16,  1899). 

UNHASP,  V.  Yks.  Som.  Dev.  In  forms  on-aps  Dev. ; 
unhapse  w.Som.'  nw.Dev.' ;  unasp  Dev. ;  unhesp  n.Yks.* 
To  unfasten,  unlatch.     See  Hasp,  ii.' 

n. Yks.'^  w.Som.'  Bill,  onhapse  [aun'aa-ps]  the  door  and  let  thy 
father  come  in.     nw.Dev.' 

UNHEAL,  V.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Also  written 
unhale  Dor.  Dev.  [onel,  oneal.]  To  strip,  uncover, 
unroof.     See  Heal,  v.'^ 

Wil.'  A  house  is  said  to  be  '  unhealed,'  or  uncovered,  when  the 
thatch  has  been  stripped  off  by  a  storm  (s.v.  Heal).  Dor.  They 
were  busily  unhaling  the  rick,  that  is  stripping  off  the  thatch  before 
beginning  to  throw  down  the  sheaves.  Hardy  7V«  (1891)  xlvii ; 
Dor.'  w.Som.'  T'ont  never  do  vor  t'onheal  [aun'ae'ul]  the  mangels 
vore  the  vrost  have  a  gid  out.  Dev.  Dflee  unhulc  my  heyd,  or 
yil'll  stcffel  mc,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892)  (s.v.  Steffcl  .     nw.Dev.' 

[And  yf  hus  hous  be  unheled,  and  reyne  on  bus  beddc, 
P.  Plott'iiiaii  (c.)  XX.  301.] 

UNHEARTSOME,  adj  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Yks.  1. 
WithoutatVcction.  n.Yks.*     2.  Cheerless, melancholy, sad. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Gall.  This  is  an  uncanny  and  unheartsome  journey 
for  ye,  my  lassie,  Crockett  Loe/iinvar  {iSg-j  xxi.  Kcb.  It  is  an 
unheartsome  thing  to  see  our  Father  and  Mother  agree  so  ill. 
Rutherford  Lett.  (i66o)  No.  131. 
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3.  Of  the  weather:  bad,  uncomfortable.    Sc.  (Jam.) 

4.  SHghtly  ailing,  esp.  used  of  the  sensation  of  cold.     ib. 
UNHEARTY,  adj.      Obs.   or    obsol.      Sc.         1.   Dis- 
heartened ;  cheerless  ;  wretched,  sad. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Sc.  I  .  .  .  lost  my  assurance,  peace,  and  strength, 
and  became  very  unhearty  and  indisposed,  Wodrow  Soc.  Sel. 
Biog.  (ed.  1845-7)  II.  181. 

2.  Ailing  somewhat,  esp.  used  of  the  sensation  of  cold. 
Sc.(Jam.)      3.  Of  the  weather:  unpleasant,  uncomfortable. 

'An  unhearty  day,'  a  day  that  is  cold  and  damp,  ib. 

VHHECKLED,  ppl.  adj.  w.Yks.' ne.Lan.'  Disordered 
in  dress.     See  Hackle,  sb.'^  7. 

UNHEEAF,  V.  n.Yks.'  [unisf.]  1.  To  remove  from 
a  place ;  to  flee. 

Are  yeboun  te  unheeaf?  T'nest's  empty ;  they're  all  unheeafd. 
2.  To  unsettle.         '  It  quite  unheeafd  me.' 

UNHEEASTY,  adj.  n.Yks.^  [uniasti.]  Indolent; 
unready;  'unhasty.' 

(From  her  unhastie  beast  she  did  alight,  Spenser  F.  Q. 
i.iii.  4.] 

UNHEER,  «(!>'.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Impatient.  Bailey  (1721); 
N.Cy.'^ 

UNHEPPEN,  adj.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lin.  Also  in  forms 
uneppen  Lin. ;  unhappen  n.Cy.  [une'pan.]  1.  Awk- 
ward, clumsy,  unskilful ;  without  contrivance  or  manage- 
ment.   See  Heppen. 

n.Yk».'^,  m.Yks.',  Lin.i  n.Lin.'  He's  th' unheppenist  bein' at 
han'lin'  a  tool  'at  I  knaw  on.  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  sw.Ltn.'  Yon's  a 
real  unheppen  chap.  He  can  use  his  arm  all  right,  but  it  looks 
nnheppen. 

2.  Out  ofplace,  unfitted  for  anything;  helpless;  unaided. 
n.Yk*.^.  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'     aw.Lin.i  I'm  so  unheppen  about  a 

garden  :  I  know  nowt  about  it. 

3.  Slatternly,  untidy  ;  unbecoming.  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790). 
n.Yks.'^  w.Yks.' 

UNHINE,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Also  written  unhyne. 
1.  Extraordinary,  unparalleled,  unprecedented  ;  used  in 
a  bad  sense.  Abd.  2.  Excessive,  immense  ;  gen.  used 
in  a  bad  sense.    Mry. 

UNHINGE,  adj.  s.Chs.'  [Bning.]  Inactive,  stiff- 
jointed.     See  Hinge. 

UNHITCH,  V.  I.W.  Dev.  Amer.  Also  in  form  on- 
hatch  I.W.    To  unharness.     See  Hitch,  v.^ 

I.W.  Gray  Ribstoiie  Pip/iiiis  degS)  33.  Dev.  When  the  last 
horse  was  unhitched,  O'Neill  Idyls  (1892)  121.  [Amer.  Dial. 
Notes  (18951  1.395.1 

UNHIVE,  V.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  deprive  of  shelter. 

Sth.  Beginning  with  the  lamb  when  unhived  at  speaning  time, 
he  will  show  how  each  sort  of  sheep  is  treated  from  that  time  until 
it  go  to  market.  Farm  Reports  (1832)  79. 

UNHOMED,  ppl.  adj.  Cum.  Lan.  1.  Awkward, 
unlikely.    Cum.  Gl.  (1851).        2.  Unpolished.     Lan.' 

UNHONEST,  adj.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Hrf.  Dev. 
Also  in  form  oonhonest  Abd.  [Bno'nist.]  Dishonest, 
dishonourable  ;  also  used  advb. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Wid  dec  say 'at  A'm  come  bi  my  twartree 
craturs  o' sheep  in  a  unhonest  wye?  Sk.  News  (July  31,  1897). 
N.Cy.>,  n.Yk8.=,  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  (s.v.  Un). 
BW.Lin.'  She  as  good  as  said  I  was  unhonest.  Hrf.^  n.  Dev.  What 
wud  it  feel  like  to  come  by  the  money  unhonest  ?  Zack  Dunstable 
Weir    1901')  48. 

Hence  Unhonesty,  sb.  dishonesty. 

Abd.  Sic  creaturs  wi'  oonhonesty,  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb 
(1871)  viii. 

[Take  noon  unhoneste  tale,  Babees  Book  (E.E.T..S.)  4.] 

UNHOODER,  i;.  Chs.'s.Chs.'  Also  in  form  unhudder 
Chs.'  To  take  off  the  top  protecting  sheaves  from  corn- 
stocks.     See  Hooder. 

UNHOUSENED,/././.rt^-.    Sc.    Unburied.    Cf.  housen. 

e.Ltb.  Let  thy  bones  unhousen'd  rot,  Muckledackit  Rhymes 
(1885)  84. 

UNHUMAN,  adv.  Shr.'  Also  in  form  onhuman. 
Extraordinarily.         '  Poor  fellow  !  'e's  onhuman  thin.' 

UNICORN,  sb.     Sc.  Brks.  Bdf.       1.    Obs.  A  coin. 

Sc.  A  gold  coin  struck  in  the  reign  of  James  III  ;  and  thus 
designed  as  exhibiting  a  unicorn  supporting  a  shield   with  the 


royal  arms  (Jam.).     Frf.  Angels,  testoons,  unicorns,  bonnet  pieces, 
Sands  Poems  (1833)  37. 

2.  See  below. 

Ayr.  The  mair  haste  the  waur  speed— bridle  the  unicorn  o' 
your  impatience,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  the  outs  and  ins  o't,  Galt 
Lairds  (1826)  vi. 

3.  A  snail.  Bdf.  (J-W.B.)  4.  Camp,  (i)  Unicorn-flsh, 
the  narwhal,  Moiwdon  monoceros ;  (2)  .team,  a  team  with 
two  abreast  and  one  in  front. 

(I)  Sc.  Walker  Essays  on  Nat.  Hist.  (i8o8)  527.  (2)  Brks. 
Morton  Cyclo.  Agrie.  (1863). 

UNION,  sb.  Yks.  Cor.  In  coinp.  (i)  Union-box,  a 
pauper's  coffin  ;  (2)  -clog,  a  Yule  log. 

(i)  ra.Cor.  To  . .  .  lev  hes  awnly  sister  to  be  haled  away  in  a 
Union  box,  well  I  cudden  clunk  that !  Penberthy  Warp  and 
Woof,  II.     (2)  Yks.  Yks.  N.  &  Q.  (1888)  II.  29. 

UNJUN,  see  Onion. 

UNK,  UNKAIMED,  see  Unco,  Unkembed. 

UNKALLOWED,  adj  Sh.I.  Uncalved.  S.  &  Ork.' 
See  Callow,  v. 

UNKAMED,  UNKAR,  see  Unkembed,  Unco. 

UNKARD,  UNKAT,  see  Unkid. 

UNKATH,  UNKED,  see  Uncouth,  Unkid. 

UNKEEASE,  v.  n.Yks.^  [unkia's.]  To  undress, 
uncover;  to 'uncase.' 

UNKEMBED,  adj  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in  forms 
unkaimed  Sc.  Nhb.';  unkamed  Sc. ;  unkemnied  Lan. 
Uncombed  ;  untidy,  '  unkempt.' 

Abd.  Upon  his  brow  there  sat  a  gloom,  besides  his  hair  un- 
kamed, Anderson  Rhymes  (ed.  1867)  47.  a.Sc.  Here  I  sail  lie, 
unkamed  and  unwasht,  Watson  Border  Bards  (1859)  194.  Lth. 
Wi' hair  unkaimed  and  beard  unshorn,  Macneill  Pof^  IVks.  (_i8oi) 
169,  ed.  1856.  Nhb.'  (s.v.  Unkempt),  w.Yks.'  Lan.  Gaunt,  lean, 
ungroomed  and  unkemmed  strings  of  gals,'  Kay-Shuttleworth 
Scarsdale  (i860)  II.  a8.     ne.Lan.'  Said  of  an  undressed  cart  of  hay. 

UNKEN,  V.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Also 
in  forms  onken  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  oonken  Abd.  Kcd.  [snke'n.] 
To  fail  to  know  or  recognize  ;  to  be  ignorant.     See  Ken,  v. 

Edb.  Unkenning  how  to  carp  or  mourn.  Their  joy  to  spoil, 
Macaulay  Poems  (1788)  130.  Rnf.  Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  91. 
Lnk.  Wheeze  me  to  unken  mysell,  Orbreadth  I  stan'  on,  Struthers 
Poet.  Tales  (1838)  83. 

Hence  (i)  Unkennable,  adj.  (a)  not  recognizable  ;  (b) 
imperceptible,  inconspicuous  ;  (c)  innumerable  ;  (2)  Un- 
kenned  orUnkent,  /i//.arf/'.  unknown,  strange,  unfamiliar; 
of  no  repute  ;  (3)  Unkensome,  an^'.  unknown  ;  (4)  nnkent 
by,  phr.  unknown  to  ;  (5)  tinkent  in,  (6)  imkent  to,  phr. 
ignorant  of,  unfamiliar  with. 

(i,n)  n.Yks.''  To  me  he  was  varry  unkennable.  e.Yks  '  AfS. 
add.  (T.H.)  {b^  n.Yks.^  (c)  Cld.  We  war  surprisit  wi'  the  soun' 
of  an  onkennable  nummer  of  sma'  bells,  Edb.  Mag.  (Sept.  1818) 
155  (Jam.).  (2)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Her  backbane  wanders  through  her 
sark  In  an  unkenned  corkscrewity,  Outram  Lyrics  (1887I  34. 
Sh.L  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  209.  Bnff.'  He  geed  awa  on-kent 
o's  father.  e.Sc.  Onkent  outside  o'  Henkelvie,  Setoun  R.  Urqtiharl 
(18961  xxvi.  w.Sc.  An  unkenned  fact.  Wood  Farden  Ha'  (1902) 
45.  Slk.  Into  unkenned  space,  Thomson  Z>ra»i»;fW(i/«(i90i)  157. 
n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  {Coll.  L.L.B.)  Nhb.  And  leuk  on  many  an 
unkend  face,  Ritson  Garl.  (1810)  I.  48.  Dur.'  Cum.  He  reach'd 
a  public-house,  Unkend  to  Tib,  Stagg  Misc.  Poems  (ed.  1807)  89. 
Wm.  (B.K.),  n.Yks.',  ne.Lan.i  (3)  Sc.  (Jam.);  For  it's  unkensome 
we  wad  be,  Scott  Minstrelsy  (1802)  II.  ii8,  ed.  1848.  (4)  s.Sc. 
That  this  could  hae  a'  been  unkenn'd  By  our  bigs-wigs  I  canna 
believe,  Allan  Poems  (1887)  93.  Dmb.  She  has  been  offen  here 
unkentby  her  father.  Cross  £l;5ii</'/(0«(  1844)  xxxii.  Nhb.  She  had, 
unkenned  by  hersel',  a  kind  o'  notion  o'  the  sour-faced  youngster, 
Graham  Red  Scaur  (1896)  291.  Cum.  Unkent  by  aw  th'  extremes 
of  fate,  Stagg  Misc.  Poems  (ed.  1807)  146.  (5)  Per.  Unskuil'd  in 
books,  unkent  in  ballants,  Stewart  Character  (1857)  64.  (6)  Kcd. 
I  watch'd  him  in  his  tender  years,  Unkent  to  grief  or  pain,  Jamie 
Effusions  (1849)  33.  Frf.  They  lived  an'  lo'ed  thegither  A'  unkent 
to  walth  or  fame,  Reid  Heatherland  (1894)  103.  Dmf.  Unkent 
tae  either  care  or  dool,  Quinn  Heather  Lintie  (1863)  230. 

UNKENNED,///.  afi{?'.   n.Yks.*   Unchurned.   See  Kirn. 

We're  unkenn'd  yet  [our  butter  is  not  yet  churned]. 

UNKENSPAK,  adj.  n.Yks.'^  Inconspicuous,  obscure. 
See  Kenspeck. 

UNKER,  UNKERD,  UNKERED,  see  Unkid. 


UNKERSTENED 
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UNKIND 


UNKERSTENED,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Yks.  Also  in  forms 
iinkessen'd  n.Yks.^;  unkirsen'd  Sc.  A  dial,  form  of 
'unchristened.' 

Rnf.  Even  we  youngsters  were  assailed  by  our  school-mates  as 
'unkerstened  heathens,'  Gilmour  Peii-Flk.  (18731  S^-  Ln''.  For 
want  o'  a  cock,  a  cat,  or  some  unkirsen'd  creature  to  gi'  him, 
they  could  na  get  [the  devil]  laid  again,  Graham  Wriliiigs  (1883) 
II.  136.     n.Yks.2,  w.Yks.  (J.W.^ 

UNKEST,  adj.  Obs.  n.Yks.''  Not  yet  accustomed  or 
adapted  to  one's  surroundings. 

UNKET,  UNKETTY,  see  Unkid. 

UNKID,  adj.,  adv.  and  sb.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Irel. 
and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  hunck'd  Nhp.' ;  hunked  War. 
Bck.  VVil.'  ;  hunket  Glo.'  ;  hunkid  Nhp.^  GIo.'  ;  hunkity 
Lei.';  oncot  Glo.;  oncud  Nhb.';  onked  Rut.';  onket 
Som. ;  onkid  Ess.;  uncod  e.Yks.';  uncud  n.Cy. ;  uncut 
Yks.  Som.;  unkard  n.Cy.  Dun' w.Dur.' n.Yks.>=  Glo.'^; 
unkat  Cum.;  unked  Nhb.'  Wni.  e.Yks.'  s.Lan.'  Stf.  Der. 
Not.  Lei.'  Nhp.2  War.'"  w.Wor.'  Shr.'  Oxf  Brks.  Bck. 
Bdf.  Hrt.  Sus.i^  Hmp.'  Wil.'  Dor.  Som.  Dev. ;  unker  Stf. 
Glo.';  unkerd  m.Yks.'  Wil.';  unkered  Yks.;  unkert 
Lan.  s.Lan.'  Chs.'"  Shr.=  Hrf.'  Wil.'  ;  unket  Wxf '  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.'  Lake].'  Cum.'""  Wm.  &  Cum.'  Shr.' Hrf.^  Glo.'^ 
Oxf  Wil.'  Som.  Dev. ;  unketty  w.Som.' ;  unkit  Lei.' 
War.^  Shr.*  Glo.  Brks.  Som.;  unkward  Glo. ;  unky  Ken." 
[All  dialects  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  The 
prefix  is  pronounced  ug-  in  the  n.  and  midl.  dialects,  and 
■en-  or  bi)-  in  the  southern.  Hence  the  types  are  u'rjkid, 
•3d,  -it,  -at;  B'nkid,  B-qkid,  -sd,  -it,  -at.  The  forms  with 
•ard,  -3rd,  &c.  are  due  to  association  with  the  ending 
•ward  in  words  like  'awkward  '  (usually  pron.  9'kad).] 

1.  adj.  Unknown,strange,  unusual,  odd,  unfamiliar.  Cf. 
unco,  uncouth. 

Wxf.',  n.Cy.  (J.L.  1783,  N.Cy.'  (s.v.  Unco).  Nhb.'  Keep  off 
that  bullock,  bairns;  he  kens  yor  unked.  Dur.',  w. Dur.',  Lakel.', 
Cura.'234  „  Yks.  (T.S.),  n.Yks.'^  e.Yks.  A  servant  is  unkard 
on  liis  first  going  to  a  fresh  servitude,  Marshall  Rtir.  Econ. 
(1788);  e.Yks.'  m.Yks.'  When  a  person  is  necessitated  to 
perform  duties  he  is  not  accustomed  to,  he  will  apologise  for  their 
performance  by  saying  he  is  unkerd  to  them.  Lan.',  s.Lan.', 
Chs."'^  (s.v.  UncoX  War.'^  Kip  away  from  the  dog;  he  knows 
you're  unked.  s.Wor.'  Glo.  Us  has  some  unkid  villages  here- 
abouts, up  Winchcombe  way  however,  but  the  population  beunt 
such  curious  specimens  as  ye  up  the  hills,  Gissing  K///.  Hampden 
(1890)  II.  v;  Glo. 2  Oxf.  That  wonderful  unkid  thing  about  the 
Squire's  daughter,  Blackmore  Cn'pps  (1876)  vi. 

2.  Uncouth,  awkward,  shy,  ill-behaved  ;  untidy;  ugly; 
unpleasant,  uncomfortable,  inconvenient. 

Wxf.'  Go  gaame  abuth  Forth,  thou  unket  saalvache,  100.  n.Cy. 
(J.L.  1783').  Cum.  Reet  unkat  figures  did  they  cut,  Gilpin  Siigs. 
(1866)  278.  Wm.  He's  an  unked  customer  (B.K.).  n.Yks,'  = 
w.Yks.  He's  uncut  at  the  job  yet,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Dec.  6, 
1890:1.  Chs."23  (s.v.  Unco).  Stf.  Oirai/zV/*' (Oct.  25,  1901).  Der. 
It  would  have  been  unked  to  have  begrudged  her  those  little 
mirthful  frivolities  of  a  girl's  earliest  youth,  Ouida  Puck  (1870) 
vi.  Lin.  Brookes  Tracts  GI.  Rut.'  Everything  went  onked.  It's 
the  onkedest  road  as  ever  you  see.  War.^  w.Wor.'  The  missis 
took  a  dill  a  paayns  uv  our  'Becca,  but  'er  couldna  never  larn  'er 
to  be  tidy.  'Er  sims  reg'lar  unked,  'er  do.  s.Wor.',  Shr.'^,  Hrf.' 
s.Pera.  Her  house  is  as  unkid  as  unkid  can  be  (W.M.M.)  ;  Laws 
Litlh  Eitg.  (1888)  422.  Glo.'2  Brks.  'Twould  be  unked  for  I  to 
be  caught,  Hughes  T.Brown  O.i/.  (i86i)xxxix.  Bck.  Holloway. 
Hrt.  I  shouldn't  like  'em  to  get  making  a  mistake.  That  would  be 
unked,  that  would,  Geary /?»<•.  Life  1 1899)  77.     Cor.  (J.W.) 

3.  Weird,  uncanny;  insane;  ominous  of  evil ;  horrid, 
ghastly,  terrible. 

LakeL'  He  telt  us  a  unkid  tial  aboot  his  broughtins  up.  m.Yks.' 
Unkerd  noises  will  be  heard  about  a  house  by  bed-listeners. 
Nbp.'  It's  very  unkid  to  see  'em  take  the  poor  people  to  the 
hospital.  War.2  The  chaff-machine  laid  hold  on  his  fingers,  an' 
his  hand's  an  unked  sight.  s.War. '  Wor.  The  cat  was  making 
a  'most  unkid  noise'  (E.S.).  Glo.'  s.Oxf.  1  shu'n't  like  to  do 
grave-stones  neither — that'd  be  so  unked,  Rosemary  Cbillerns 
(1895)  80.  Brks.  There's  queer  sights  and  sounds  by  the  river  o' 
nights,  too,  I  'ool  say,  sir,  let  alone  the  white  mist,  as  makes 
everything  look  unket,  Hughes  T.  Brown  O.vf.  (1861)  xxxvi ; 
(F.P.T.)  Bdf.  Yesterday  an  old  woman  of  80  was  burnt  to  death 
at  Haynes.  'Quite  unkid,  sir,  isn't  it!'  (J.W.B.)  Hrt.  The 
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thunder  and  lightening  was  unked  last  night  (G.F,).  w.Mid.  It's 
an  unkid  shame.  He's  an  unkid  cantankerous  fellow  (W.P.M.). 
Ken.  (W.F.S.),  Sns.'^  WiL  What  be  the  matter  with  thuck  dog? 
How  he  do  howl— it  sounds  main  unkid!  Jeffekies  Green  Feme 
(1880)  ix.  Som.  SwEETMAN  IVincanlon  GI.  1885'.  e. Dev.  The 
night  was  cruel  cold,  .  .  and  everything  looking  weist  and  unkid, 
Blackmore  Perlycross  (1894)  viii.     Cor.* 

4.  Of  a  place  :    lonely,  dreary,  desolate  ;   of  a  person  : 
feeling  lonely  ;  dull,  depressed,  miserable  ;  out  of  sorts. 

Nhb!*,  Dur.'  Wm.  '  I  feel  unked  an  queer,'  i.e.  out  of  sorts 
(B.K.).  e.Yks.'  Thoo's  reet;  it  is  a  unked  pleeace,  is  this  awd 
hoose.  Stf.  Chronicle  (Oct.  25,  igoiV  Not.  I  war  so  unked 
when  ye  wor  away  (L.C.M.).  Lin.  Brookes  Tracts  GI.  Lei.' 
Nhp.'  A  person  would  say  of  a  house  that  stands  alone  in 
a  dreary  situation,  '  How  unkid  it  looks,  I  should  not  like  to  live 
there.'  A  child  is  '  unkid'  when  it  is  first  sent  from  home  till  it 
gets  'wonted,'  as  it  is  termed.  War.'  ;  War.2  It's  [I'm]  very 
unked  here,  with  no  company.  w.Wor.'  se. Won'  Thay  lives 
right  up  at  the  top  o'  the  common,  where  there  be  no  more 
housen  enny  war'  near.  It's  a  unkid  sart  of  a  place.  s.Wor.' 
Shr.'  I  shall  wait  till  the  moon's  up,  fur  the  road's  nation  unket. 
Hrf.2,  Pern.  (W.H.Y.),  Glo.'2  Oxf.  Holloway.  Brks.' The  little 
gal  veels  unked  like  now  her  brother  be  gone  to  schoold.  n.Bck. 
(A.C.)  Bdf.  Batchelor  Anal.  Eng.  Lang.  (1809)  146.  Hrt.  An 
unkid  way  (H.G.).  Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  Ess.  Trans.  Arch.  Soc.  (1863) 
II.  186.  Ken.'  Don't  you  feel  a  bit  unky  otherwhile,  livin'  down 
here  all  alone,  without  ne'er  a  neighbour  nor  no  one  to  come 
anigh?  Ken.*,  Sus.'=  Hmp.' It's  an  unked  road  to  travel  by  night. 
WiL'  But  always  with  an  idea  of  uncanniness  underlying  it. 
Dor.  ,C.J.V.)  Som.  Gent.  Mag.  (ed.  1884^  26;  (J.S.F.S.)  e.Som. 
W.  &  J.  GI.  (1873).  Dev.  Horae  Siibsecivae  (1777)  452-  n.Dev. 
'Tis'nunkete'thway-outun,  Rock  Jim  an  JVell  [i86j)  St.  84.  Cor.'* 

Hence  Unkedness,  sb.  (i)  loneliness,  strangeness ;  (2) 
gloomy  weather. 

(i)  n.Yks.  Ah  felt  a  deal  ov  unkedness  when  Ah  went  away 
(I.W.).    1,2)  Hrt.  The  unkedness  overcomes  thelissomeness(J.W.\ 

5.  Cross,  out  of  temper  ;  silent,  sulky. 

Nhb.',  LakeL=     Not.  He  looked  very  unked,  I  thought  (L.C.M.). 

6.  Betokening  bad  weather  ;  stormy. 

War.  Unkid  night  (W.S.B.1.     Oxf.,  Brks.  (A.H.St.M.),  Sns." 

7.  Of  the  weather  :  close,  sultry,  depressing. 

Som.  'Twas  a  wet  September,  unket  and  dreary,  Leith  Lemon 
Verbena  (1895)  1 14.  w.Som.'  We've  had  a  lot  o'  this  yer  unketty 
weather  de  year. 

8.  adv.  Very.    Cum.'*      9.  sb.  A  strange  thing.    N.Cy.' 
10.  News,  esp.  strange  news  ;  ^c/i.  in  pi.    n.Cy.  Grose 

(1790) ;  N.Cy.',  Wm.  &  Cum.',  s.Lan.' 

[1.  ME.  imkid,  not  made  known,  where  -kid=OE.  Q'ffed, 
pp.  oi  cySan,  to  make  known.] 

UNKIN,  adj.,  adv.  and  sb.  Sh.  &  Or.L  Also  in  forms 
uncan  S.  &  Ork.' ;  uncon  Sh.L  ;  unkan  Sh.L  Or.L 
[■enkin,  -an.]       1.  adj.   Unknown,  strange.     Cf  unco. 

Sh.I.  Gie  a  gOd  bite  ta  da  unkan  koo.  Junda  Klingrahool  (1898) 
24  ;  I  saw  an  unkin  maiden  dere,  Nicolson  Aithslin  Hedder 
(1898)  51  ;  S.  &  Ork.',  Or.L  (S.A.S.) 

2.  adv.  Very,  unusually. 

Sh.I.  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  39  ;  Things  were  beginnin'  to  luik 
unkin  blate  wi'  you  at  da  schule,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  17. 

3.  sb.  pi.   News,  tidings. 

Ony  unkins  i'  da  toon,  lass?  Sh.  News  (Apr.  a8,  1900).  Or.I. 
Ellis  Pronunc.  (1889)  V.  808. 

UNKIND,  adj.  Yks.  Chs.  Lin.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf. 
Rdn.  Oxf.  Hrt.  Sur.  Wil.  Also  in  forms  unkeind  s.Chs.'; 
unkyind  se.Wor.'      1.  Unnatural. 

Yks.  They  [hens]  do  lay  in  th'  unkindest  places.  Price  Little 
One  (1891)  I.  47. 

2.  Of  animals :  unthriving ;  of  plants,  &c.  :  in  poor 
condition,  not  properly  ripened.     See  Kind,  adj.  5. 

Chs.'  'Unkind  corn'  is  corn  which,  from  some  circumstance, 
such  as  being  shaded  with  trees,  does  not  come  properly  to 
maturitj',  and  is  ill-fed  ;  Chs.^  War.*  ;  War.^  The  apples  have 
grown  very  unkind  this  year.  w.Wor.'  The  banes  dunna  graow 
one  bit,  thaay  sims  so  unkind.  se.Wor.',  Shr.',  Hrf.'*,  Oxf.'  MS. 
add.,  Hrt.  (E.S.F.) 

3.  Of  soil  :  ungenial,  cold,  cloddy,  heavy. 

s.Chs.'  n.Lin.'  That  wood-cloase  o'  yours  is  straange  unkind 
land  ;  I  oht  to  hev  sum  rent  knock'd  off  0'  accoont  on  it.  War.* 
Shr.'  Theer's  a  power  o'  unkind,  clayey  sile  on  that  farm,  nod  fit 
fur  anythin' but  OOats.     Oxf.' il/5.  <i(/(/.,  s.WiL  (C.V.G.) 
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4.  Of  the  weather:  unseasonable,  ungenial.  Rdn.' (s.v. 
Kind),  Sur.'  (ib.)        5.  Rough,  crooked. 

Lin.'  These  poles  are  very  unkind.  n.Lin.'  Them  eshes  graws 
real  unkind. 

6.  A  cloth-making  term  :  harsh  and  stiff  to  the  touch. 
w.Yks.  (J.M.)        7.  Strange,  lonely.    n.Cy.  (Hall.),  Lin.' 

UNKINDLY,  rtrf/'.  Chs.  Som.  Also  in  form  unkeindly 
s.Chs.'  Unnatural;  unthriving  ;  undesirable;  of  soil : 
cold,  clayey,  hard  to  cultivate. 

s.Chs.'  Them  plants  i'  the  window  looken  very  unkeindly  ;  yo 
shouldna  let  the  cowd  air  in  upon  'em  s6  much.  w.Som.'  A 
nasty,  cold,  onkindly  farm.  I  calls  it  a  very  onkindlj'  lot  o' 
yearlins. 

UNKIRSEN,  adj.  Sh.I.  Unfit  for  food.  S.  &  Ork.' 
See  Christian,  3,  Kirsen. 

UNKNOBBED,  adj.  Lei.'  In  phr.  as  nasty  as  a  devil 
tinkiiobbed,  dangerously  spiteful ;  see  below. 

'  Shay's  as  nasstj'  as  a  devil  unknobbed,'  i.e.  she  is  as  danger- 
ously spiteful  as  a  devil  who  has  either  never  had  any  knobs 
fastened  on  his  horns,  or  else  has  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of 
them.  The  phrase  well  illustrates  the  bovine  character  of  the 
popular  '  devil.' 

UNKNOWING,  ppl.  adj.  n.Cy.  Som.  Dev.  Also  in 
form  onknowing  w.Som.'  nw.Dev.^     Unknown. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)  w.Soni.'  If  he  said  so,  'tis  onknowin  [aun-- 
noa"een]  to  me.  All  I  can  zaj'  is,  that  nif 'lis  eens  you  do  zaj', 
twas  onknowin  to  me.     nw.Dev.' 

UNKNOWN,  ppl.  adj.  n.Cy.  Lan.  Der.  Lin.  1.  In 
comp.   Unknown-land,  see  below. 

n.Lin.'  When  lands  were  unenclosed,  if  a  person  had  a  right  to 
a  certain  number  of  acres,  but  had  not  an3'  merestone  or  other 
mark  to  shew  where  they  were,  his  property  was  called  unknown 
land,  and  he  was  required  by  the  manorial  or  parochial  authorities 
to  take  his  crop,  from  year  to  year,  in  such  parts  of  the  field  as 
were  allotted  to  him. 

2.  Strange  ;  unaccountable,  incomprehensible. 

s.Lan.'  Theaw'rt  an  unknown  woman. 

3.  Doing  good  secretly.    n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).    nw.Der.* 
UNKNOWNST,  adj.     Irel.  I. Ma.  Shr.     Also  written 

unknownced  I. Ma.  ;  and  in  forms  onknownst,  onknowst 
Ir. ;  unknownce  N.I.'  1.  Unknown  ;  without  any  one's 
knowledge  ;  also  used  advb.     Cf.  unbeknownst. 

Ir.  By  the  powers  !  I'll  pop  in  a  ball  onknownst  to  him, 
Lover  Handy  Andy  (1842)  iii.  N.I.i  Wxf.  Unknownst  to  his 
Reverence,  Ke.nnedy  Banks  Boio  (1867)  130.  Mun.  'Tis  un- 
knownst what'll  you  get,  Barry  Wizard's  Knot  (igoi)  193. 
I. Ma.  You'll  sleddher  unknownced,  Brown  Z>oc/o>\i887)  43.  Shr.' 
2.  Ignorant. 

w.Ir.  He  was  quite  onknowst  who  he  was  spakin'  to,  Lover 
Leg.  (1848;  II.  431. 

UNKO,  UNKUTH,  see  Unco,  Uncouth. 

UNKWARD,  UNKY,  see  Unkid. 

UNLAIGHT,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  s.Lan.'  Also  in  form 
unleawght  s.Lan.'  Doleful,  serious,  woebegone ;  lit. 
'unlaughed.' 

UNLAP,  V.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  [unla-p.]  To  unfold, 
unwrap.    See  Lap,  v.^ 

w.Yks.  Jerrymia  wodn't  be  content  until  he'd  seen  th' 
talescope,  soa  Sammy  unlapt  it.  Hartley  Seels  Yks.  and  Lan. 
(1895)  "'v.  Lan.  Hoo'd  unlap  it  an  show  'im,  Francis  Daughter 
of  Soil  (1895I  28.     e.Lan.i,  s.Lan.',  s.Chs.' 

UNLARED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  n.Yks.^  Also  in  form 
unleear'd.     Unlearned.     See  Lair,  sb.^ 

UNLAW,  s6.  and  f.  Obs.  Sc.  \.  sb.  A  transgression 
of  the  law  ;  an  act  of  injustice;  an  injury.     Sc.  (Jam.) 

2.  A  fine  fixed  by  law. 

Sc.  The  un-law  or  amerciament  of  a  court,  for  absence  in  law- 
full  time,  for  a  fault,  trespas,  or  ony  uther  cause,  Skene  Difficill 
IVds.  (1681)  5.  Lnk.  Who  must  produce  them  at  the  day 
assigned  for  their  compearance,  or  else  pay  their  unlaw,  WoD- 
Row  Ch.  Hist.  (1721)  III.  60,  ed.  1828. 

3.  A  law  which  has  no  real  authority. 

Sc.  These  cleared,  that  what  the  high  commission  had  done  to 
them  was  not  only  for  righteousness,  but  that  their  sentences 
were  evidently  null,  according  to  the  bishop's  unlaw,  Baillie 
Lett.  (1775)  I.  121  (Jam.). 

4.  V.  To  fine. 

Sc.  The  absents  decerned  to  have  failzied,  and  therefore  suld 


be    unlawed,    Skene   Difficill    Wds.    (i68i)    74.      Bnff.    William 
Douglas  unlawit  in  405.  Sc,  Cramond  Cullen  Ann.  (1888)  48. 
e.Lth.  The  absents  to  be  censurit  and  unlawed,  Waddell  Old 
Kirk  C/iron.  (1893)  76. 
5.  To  pay  a  fine. 

Rnf.  Ilk  ane  o'  them  ought  to  unlaw  to  the  Pror-Fiscal,  Hector 
Jiidic.  Rec.  (1876')  54. 

UNLEAD,  sb.     Obs.     Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.     Also  written 
unleed  N.Cy.° ;  and  in  form  unlete  N.Cy.'     1.  A  crawling, 
venomous  creature ;  a  destroyer  of  farm  produce.    N.Cy.'  ^ 
2.  Fig.   A  wicked  person  with  evil  intentions  ;  a  scan- 
dalous fellow  ;  an  outlaw. 

N.Cy.=,  Nhb.  (K.)  Cum.,  Wm.  NicoLSON  (1677)  Trans.  R. 
Sac.  Lit.  ^i868)  IX. 

UNLEEZE,  V.  Sc.  [Bnlrz.]  To  disentangle.  See 
Lease,  sb.^ 

Ayr.  The  hank  she  had  left  me  to  unleeze  was  truly  a  tangled 
one,  Johnston  Glenbiickie  (1889)  51. 

UNLEGAL,  adj.  Yks.  Midi.  'War.  Hrf.  Nfld.  Illegal. 
Yks.,  Midi.  (J.W.),  War.  (J.R.W.),  Hrf.'  (s.v.  Un-).  [Nfld. 
(G.P.)] 

UNLEISUM,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Unlawful,  illegal.  See 
Leisom(e. 

Sc.  Skene  Difficill  IVds.  (1681)  32 ;  (Jam.)  e.Fif.  The  authorities 
.  .  .  left  nae  stane  unturned  to  fin'  oot  the  loons  wha  had  received 
the  unleisum  stoutherie,  Latto  Tain  Bodkin  1,1864)  vii. 

UNLESS, /;■<■/>.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  aless  Sh.I. ;  onless 
Rxb.  Dmf.     Except. 

Sh.I.  Shu's  fine,  aless  her  fingers,  Sh.  News  (Aug.  11,  1900). 
Rxb.  There's  nae  a  man  in  Liddesdale  can  sickerl3'  lead  a  party  at 
night  thro'  the  Foulbogshiel  and  Rodrihaugh  onless  Will  Elliot  of 
Hartsgath,  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  27.  Dmf.  I  am  as  tall  as 
an}'  man  twixt  Glenzier  and  Esk,  onless  maybe  Black  Andra  of 
Canobie,  ib.  Mawkin  (1898)  3. 

UNLESSEN,  conj.  w.Som.'  [onle'san.]  A  dial,  form 
of  '  unless.'         Aa-1  bee  dhae'ur  aun'laes'n  oa'urt  shiid  aa'p. 

UNLETE,  see  Unlead. 

UNLIFE-LIKE,  ar^'.  Sc.  Not  likely  to  live  ;  not  having 
the  appearance  of  living,  or  of  recovery  from  disease. 

Cai.'  Slk.  I  see  the  chaps  are  living,  an'  no  that  unlife-iike,  as 
a  body  may  say,  Hogg  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck  (1818)  III.  75  (Jam.). 

UNLIFTY,  adj.  Som.  Dev.  Awkward,  clumsy,  un- 
wieldy. 

w.Som.i  n.Dev.  Ya  unlifty  ill-hearty  untidy  mea-zel,  E.xni. 
Scold.  (1746)  1.  103. 

UNLIGHT,  V.  Glo.  Som.  Dev.  [onlai't.]  To  alight, 
dismount. 

Glo.'  w.Som.'  Mrs.  Warren  drov'd  over  s'arternoon,  but  her 
widn  onlight,  vor  all  'twas  rainin'  hard.  nw.Dev.'  e.Dev.  She 
unlighted  and  walked,  pushing  her  machine,  Jane  Ever  Moliun 
(1901^1  218. 

UNLIKE, ar^'.  Yks.  Lin.  War.  [unlaik.]  L  Unlikely; 
improbable. 

w.Yks.  (J.W.)     War.3  '  Shall  you  go  to  the  Fair? '     '  It's  not 
unlike.* 
2.  Bad,  displeasing. 

w.Yks.  (J.'W.)  n.Lin.'  It's  all  o'  a  peace  wi'  thease  unlike 
times. 

UNLIKELY,  adj.  n.Lin.*^  Bad,  displeasing,  (s.v. 
Unlike.)     See  Likely,  adj.^ 

UNLIMBER,  V.  n.Yks.=  [unlimar.]  To  tighten  the 
carriage-fastenings  of  a  ship's  cannon.    See  Limber,  sb} 

We  unlimber'd  her  guns. 

UNLINK,  V.  Sh.I.  [Bnli'qk.]  To  rise  up  from  a 
stooping  position.     S.  &  Ork.' 

UNLISTENED,  ppl.  adj.  n.Yks.'  [unli'ssnd.]  Disin- 
clined, not  disposed,    (s.v.  Unlisting.) 

UNLISTING,  adj.  Yks.  [unli-stin.]  Disinclined, 
spiritless,  unwilling.     See  List,  v.^ 

n.Yks.'  I  feel  unlisting  to  stir;  n.Yks.^  Unlisting  te  gan. 
ra.Yks.' 

UNLISTY,  rtrfy.     Obs.    Nhb.'    Listless. 

[Onlysty,  or  lystles,  Deses  {Prompt.).] 

UNLIVERABLE,  adj.  n.Lin.'  [unli'vsrabl.]  Unfit 
for  delivery  ;  used  of  farm  produce,  esp.  of  potatoes.  See 
Liver,  v. 
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UNLOASE,  V.  Lan.  Lin.  Also  written  unlohse  n.Lin.' 
[unI5z.]     To  loose. 

s.Lan.'  n.Lin. 1  Unlohse  that  bull  an'  let  him  goa  i'to  th'  gross 
cloiis'  wi'  th"  heifers. 

(To  unlosen  his  fynger,  P.  Ploivman  (b.)  xvii.  139.] 

UNLOVESOME,  adj.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Yks.  Also  in 
forms  unloesome,  unloosome,  iinluesome  Sc. ;  unlusum 
Sc.  (Jam.)       1.  Unlovely,  disgusting,  repulsive. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  Ramsay  Geiillc  Slufi.  1,1725)  Gl.,  Scenary  ed. 
Lth.  O  I  Poortith  !   Ye  unlo'esomehag,BKUCE/^of»/s  (1813)  II.  176. 

Hence  Unluesomelike,  odj.  unattractive,  unpleasant. 

Ayr.   Condemned   to   mak'   her  bread   by  such   unluesomelike 
thumping  and  kicking,  Ainslie  Latid  0/ Burns  (ed.  1892^  34. 
2.  Without  aftection.     n.Yks.* 

UNLUCKY,  adj.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Eng.  Also  in  form 
onlucky  Shr.'  I.W.  [unluki,  BnlBki.]  1.  Bringing  ill- 
luck. 

e.An.  He  was  a  first-rate  seaman,  but  '  unlucky '  most  woj'ages, 
so  that  the  skippers,  knowing  him,  gave  him  a  wide  berth, 
Harris  East  Ho  (1902)  25. 

2.  Mischievous,  troublesome. 

Cum.'  Yon's  an  unlucky  brat  of  a  lad  ;  Cum.*  n.Yks.  Some 
unlucky  lads  plagued  them  (^I.W.).  Chs.'  A  cow  which  has  a 
propensity  for  breaking  through  fences  is  said  to  be  unlucky. 
s.Chs.^  Iv  dhaat"  k3''aay  goz  on  bej"in  su  iinliik'i,  wi  sn  bi  foa"st 
piit  ur  u  yoak  on.  War.^*  Shr.^  Theer's  that  onlucky  bwoy 
bin  chuckin'  stwuns  agen  at  them  gis.  Hrf.°,  Ken.',  Sus.',  Hmp. 
(T.L.O.D.) 

3.  Depressed,  miserable. 

I.W.  Darned  if  I  ever  zeen  Mr.  Merten  look  onluckier  than  a 
did  that  daj'.  Gray  Aniieshy  1,1889)  III.  236. 

UNLUESOME,  see  Unlovesome. 

UNLUSTY,  adj.  Cor.'=  Unwieldy,  very  fat.  See 
Lusty. 

UNMACKLY,  ndj  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Yks.  Also  written 
unmakly  Dur.' n.Yks.''  [Bnma'kli.]  Ill-shapen,deformed; 
clumsy  in  appearance.     See  Make,  sA.'  1  (6). 

Sc,  Mackav.  N.Cy.i,  Nhb.',  Dur.',  w.Dur.'  n.Yks.2  As  clothes 
ill  adapted  to  the  wearer.      w.Yks.  Willan  List  IVds.  (181 1). 

UNMAIDENED, /I//.  «(?)•.     Obs.     n.Yks.*    Married. 

UNMAKE,  V.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Lin.  Also  in  form 
unmay  s.Chs.'     To  unfasten,  unlock  ;  gen.  used  of  a  door. 

Yks.  Just  leave  the  door  unmade,  Howim  Hope  On  (18401  i.\. 
Lan.  ScHOLEs  Tiiii  Camwatlle  (1857)  '4-  s.Chs.'  Did's)nu  eyur 
u  nok'?  goa  iln  iinmai- dhu  ddour,  un  sey  (5our)z  dheyiir.  Lin.' 
(s.v.  Unsneck). 

UNMANNERLY,  adj     Yks.     Untidy. 

w.Yks.  Bairn's  gettin  an  unmannerly  brat  on,  N.  iSr"  Q.  (1854) 
1st  S.  -X.  211. 

UNMAY,  see  Unmake. 

UNMEANSOME,  «rf/'.  Lin.'  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Ragged,  untidy. 

UNMELLED,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  written 
unmeled  Sc.  Not  meddled  with  ;  jg^«/.  used  with  ow.  See 
Mell,  v.^ 

Slk.  That  all  whose  minds  unmeled  remain,  Hogg  Poems  (ed. 
186535.     w.Yks.'*,  ne. Lan.' 

UNMENSEFUL,  adj.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Also  written 
unmenceful  Sc.  (Jam.)      [Bnme"nsfl.l  1.  Disorderly; 

unmannerly  ;  unseemly  ;  indecent.     See  Menseful.. 

s.Sc.  (Jam.)  Slk.  What's  the  meanin'  o'  a'  this  unmensfu' 
rampaging?  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  19,  ed.  1866.  Dmf.  Sirce  me! 
and  so  they  is,  the  daft,  unmensefu'  things,  Hamilton  Mawkiii 
(1898)268,  n,Yks,'2'',ne.Yks.',  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.', ne.Lan.', n.Lin.' 

2.  Without  discretion  or  generosity. 

Bwk.  He  is  a  neetic  unmensefu'  body  ;  he  did  not  even  offer 
me  meat  in  his  house  (Jam.). 

3.  Unbecoming,  ill-dressed,  shabby,  untidy.  n.Yks.'*, 
m.Yks.'        4.  Of  the  weather :  rough,  unseasonable. 

Dmf.  Cooling  my  cuits  out  here  on  sic  a  gourly,  unmensfu' 
night  as  this.  Hamilton  Maujki)i  (1898)  219. 

UNMERCIFUL,  adj.  Not.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Shr.  Glo. 
Hnt.  Also  in  form  onmerciful  Shr.'  [Bnma'sifl.]  Ex- 
cessive, extreme  ;  also  used  advb. 

Not.'     Lei.'  Onmussille  'ot  it  is  shoo-loy.     War.^ 

Hence  Unmercifully,  adv.  extremely,  extraordinarily, 
very. 


Nhp,'  It's  unmercifully  bad.  Shr.'  I  should  think  yo'  han  got 
a  rig  out  this  May — yo' bin  onmercifully  fine.    Glo.',  Hut.  i,T.P.F.) 

UNNATURABLE,  adj.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Nhp.  Also  in 
formunnatterablene.Lan.'  [unna'tsrabl.]  1.  Unnatural, 
unfeeling.     See  Naturable. 

w.Yks.'  Shoe's  an  unnaturablc  mother.     n.Lin.' 
2.  Of  the  weather  :  ungenial. 

w.Yks,',  ne.Lan.'     Nhp.'  Unnaturable  weather. 

UNNATURALITY,  66.     Obs.     Sc.     Imbecility. 

Ayr.  Watty's  unnaturality,  Galt  Entail  (1823)  lii. 

UNNEATH,  prep.  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   Beneath.     (Hall.)    See  Aneath. 

UNNISH,  see  Honish. 

UNOPEN,  V.    Cor.'     [BnS'pan.]     To  open. 

UNPASSABLE,  adj  Sc.  Yks.  Som.  Also  written 
unpassible  Sc.     Impassable. 

Lnk.  He  was  told  by  some  that  the  water  was  unpassible, 
W^alker  Biog.  Preaby.  (ed.  1827)  I.  159.  n.Yks.=,  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
w.Som.'  Thick  road's  onpassable — the  mud's  up  to  your  backzide. 

UNPATIENT,  adj  Sc.  Dur.  Lan.  Also  in  form  oon- 
patient  Sc.  Impatient.  e.Dur.',  e.Lan.'  Hence  Oon- 
patientfu',  adj.  impatient. 

Frf.  Dinnabe  ower  oonpatientfu',  Mackenzie  A'.  Pi';i«'(i897)  278. 

UNPEACEABLE,  adj.  Yks.  Som.  Irritable,  quarrel- 
some. 

n.Yks.2  w.Som.'  Dh-aunpai'subls  voa'ks  livur  aay  kau'md 
unee-us. 

[Away,  unpeaceable  dog  !  Shaks.  Tiiiioit,  i.  i.  280.] 

UNPERFECT,  adj  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Som.  Also  in 
forms  unparfit  n.Yks.^;  unperfeit  Sc.  Imperfect;  un- 
skilled or  not  thorough  in  work  ;  unfitting. 

Per.  From  one  that's  thriftless,  nasty,  unperfeit,  NicoL  Poems 
(1766)  14.  n.Cy.  (Hall.),  n.Yks.-,  ne.Lan.'  w.Som.'  Car  back 
thick  there  gin  again,  an'  zay  I  baint  gwain  to  keep'm,  'cause 
he's  onperfick. 

UNPIE, !'.    Lin.'    f^npai'.]    To  unearth.    See  Pie,  56.' 

UNPLESH,  sb.  Sur.'  A  corruption  of  '  nonplus.' 
See  below. 

Speaking  of  having  to  leave  his  cottage,  a  labourer  said, 
'  Sometimes  it  comes  on  one  all  in  a  unplesh,  just  like  mother's 
death  did.' 

UNPLIGHT,s6.    n.Yks."  [unpll't.]  A  state  of  disorder. 

They  caught  me  in  an  unplight. 

UNPLUNDER,  see  Unpunder. 

UNPLUNGE,  sb.  Not.  Lin.  Hrt.  [BnplB-ng.]  In  phr. 
a/,  til,  or  0/  an  iinpliinge,  suddenly,  unexpectedly. 

Not.*  The  news  came  on  me  all  of  an  unplunge.  Lin.'  He 
came  upon  me  all  at  an  unplunge.  se.Lin.  {J.T.B. )  sw.Lin.'  If 
I  were  to  see  her  all  of  an  unplunge.     Hrt.  (,H.G.) 

UNPOSSIBLE,  adj.  In  ge)i.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Ircl.  and 
En.g.  Also  in  forms  onpossible  Nhp.'  Suf.'  Hnip.'  Wil.' 
w.Som.'  nw.Dev.'  ;  oonpossible  Sh.I.;  unpossable  Dur.' 
Cum.'  e.Yks.' w.Yks.';  unpozzible  I.Ma.    [un-,Bnpos3bl.] 

1.  Impossible. 

Sh.I.  Hit's  no  oonpossible  fir  ony  annamil  to  be  a  curse  instead  o' 
a  blissin',  Sli.  News  (June  3,  1899J.  ne.Sc.  It  appears  to  be  uuerly 
unpossible,  Grant  Kecklcloii,  73.  Dmb.  It's  unpossible  the  heart 
and  head  can  baith  rin  owre  at  ance.  Cross  Disruption  (1844  1  i. 
Gall.  (A.W.),  N.L'  Lns.  I  knew  it  was  unpossible,  Croker  Leg. 
(1862)  250.  N.Cy.',  Dur.i,  Cum.',  n.Yks.=,  e,Yks,',  w,Yks,'5, 
ne.Lan.',  e.Lan,'  I.Ma.  But  no!  unpozzible,  Brown  Witch  (1889) 
II,  Chs.'.  nw.Der.',  Not,',  Lin.',  n.Lin,',  Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.3, 
Hnt.  (T.P.F.i,  Suf.',  Hnip.',  Wil.'  Dor.  It  was  quite  unpossible, 
Francis  Fianiler's  Wulitw  (1901)  pt.  11.  ix.     w.Som.',  nw.Dev.' 

Hence  Unpossibility,  sb.  an  impossibility.     n.Lin.' 

2.  Droll,  mischievous,  queer. 

n.Yks.  He  was  aquecr  unpossubble  Iad(I.W. ) ;  n.Yks.^  An  un- 
possible creature. 

UNPCWER,  sb.  Dor.  Som.  The  position  of  a  sheep 
when  on  its  back  and  unable  to  get  up ;  helplessness. 
See  Nonpower.     Dor.  (Hall.),  w.Som.' 

UNPROPER,  adj.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  War.  Hrf.  Glo.  Som. 
Dev.  Nlld.  Also  in  form  onproper  Nfld.  [Bnpro'p3(r).] 
Improper;  indecent;  also  used  nrfz^/.'. 

Sc.  (A. W.),  w.Yks.  (J.W.\  neXan.i.  e.Lan.',  War.  (J.R.W.), 
Hrf.'s,  Glo.',  w.Som.',  nw.Dev.'     [Nfld.  (G.P.)] 
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UNPUNDER,  :;.  Nhp.  Bdf.  Cinb.  Also  in  form  un- 
plunder  Cmb.  [BnpBnda(r).]  To  remove  the  bar  of 
wood  which  secures  a  cart  to  the  shafts.  Nhp.',  Baf. 
( J.W.B.).  Cmb.  (W.W.S.)  See  Plunder-stick,  Punder,  sb.^ 

UNPURPOSE,  adj.     Sc.     Awkward  ;  inexact ;  untidy  ; 

useless. 

Cai.',  Abd.  (Jam.)  Slk.  It  turned  an  unpurpose  and  beggarly 
ram,  Hogg  Poems  (ed.  1865)  364. 

Hence  (i)  Unpurpose-like,  adj.  awkward,  unfit,  untidy. 
Sc.(JAM.),Cai.^  (2)Unpurposeness,s6.slovenliness.  Bnft.' 

UNQUIT,  ppl.  adj.     Sc.     Unrequited. 

Per.  Tho'  service  may  gang  lang  unquit,  Rewaird  at  last  we'll 
surely  get,  Haliburton  Diiitbar  (1895)  66. 

UNQUOTH,  see  Uncouth. 

UNRAG,  V.  n.Yks.=  Glo.'  A  slang  word  for  to  strip 
off  the  clothes  ;  to  undress. 

UNRAY,  V.   Dor.  Som.  Dev.   To  undress.   See  Ray,  v. 

Dor.i  e.Som.  I  do  ston  to  ray,  and  I  do  ston  to  unray,  W.  &  J. 
G/.  (1873;.  w.Som.i  Look  sharp  and  unray  [aun-raa-y]  yerzul. 
Dev.l  I  didn't  unray  mysel  vor  the  neart,  3,  ed.  Palmer.  n.Dev. 
Zum  .  .  .  chap  '11  help  thee  to  unray,  Rock  yi»i  an'  Nell  (1867)  st. 
79,     s.Dev.  Fox  Kiiigsbridge  (1874). 

[I  unray  one,  I  put  his  garmentes  from  his  hacke,Je 
despouille,  Palsgr.  (1530).] 

UNREADY,  adj.^     Lin.  Suf.  I.W.  Wil.     [Bnre'di.] 
1.  Not  cooked  enough.    See  Ready,  adj.^    I.W.'    Wi!. 
Grose  (1790)  il/S.rt«'rt'.( P.)      2.  Not  dressed.   Lin.',  Suf.' 

UNREADY,  adj.'^  Lan.  [unre'di.]  Untidy.  See 
Red(d,  t^.',  Unrid. 

Hoo's  goon  an'  telled  folk  what  an  unready  heawse  aw  had, 
Standing  Echoes  (1885)  17. 

UNREAF,  see  Unreave. 

UNREAM,  V.  Sc.  Cor.  [Bnrrm.]  Of  milk :  to  skim 
off  the  cream.     See  Ream,  s6.' 

Cor.'  Have  you  unreamed  the  milk?  Cor.'^ 

Hence  Unreamed, //>/.  rrrf/'.  unskimmed. 

Fif.  Rarely  was  the  sweet  or  unreamed  milk  used  for  drinking, 
CoLviLLE  Vernacitlay  (iSgi})  15. 

UNREAVE,  V.  Sc.  Yks.  Glo.  Also  in  form  imreaf 
Glo.  [Bnri-v.]  Of  a  rope,  yarn,  &c. :  to  unravel,  unwind. 
See  Reeve,  v.^ 

Gall.  They  unrove  the  nether  rope  and  drew  little  Margaret  up 
to  the  bank,  Crockett  Moss-Hags  (1895)  li.  n.Yks.*  Glo.  Horae 
Subsecivae  (1777)  356. 

UNREDDABLE,  adj.  Sc.  [Bnre'dabl.]  Incapable  of 
disentanglement.     Cf  red{d,  v} 

Lnk.  This  yarn  she  had  .  .  .  left  in  the  cat's  way,  who .  .  .  left  it 
in  one  mass  of  unreddable  raivels,  RoY  Generalship  (ed.  1895)  34. 

UNREGULAR,  adj.  Sc.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Suf. 
Ken.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Amer.  Also  in  forms  onreglar 
Suf.  Dor.  Amer. ;  unreglar  Cum.'  Lan.  [Bnreg(3)l3(r.] 
Irregular,  uneven  ;  unpunctual.     Also  used  advb. 

Cai.',  Dur.',  Cum.',  w.Yks.'  Lan.  Them  aw  corn'd  tell  heardly 
hao  to  describe,  they'll  walk  so  unreg'lar,  Accriiigloit  Times 
(May  16,  1868).  ne.Lan.',  Suf.  (C.T.),  Ken.  (W.F.S.)  Dor.  Ye 
must  e.xpect  things  to  be  a  bit  onreg'lar  for  a  bit,  mum,  Francis 
Fiaiider's  IVidow  (igoi  1  pt.  i.  iii.  w.Soni.'  Jiim-z  dim  moo'ees 
aun'rig'lurs  fuul  ur  pun  au-1  dhu  faarm.  nw.Dev.'  [Amer.  Sich 
an  onrcRlar  creeter  as  that,  Johnston  Middle  Geoygin  (i8g7"l  20.] 

UNREMEADFU(L,  rti^'.  Obs.  Sc.  Irremediable.  See 
Remeid. 

Gall.  A'  their  joys  prove  unremeadfu'  For  want  o'  want,  Nichol- 
son Poet.  JVks.  (1814)  118,  ed.  1897. 

UNREST,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Pem.  Oxf.  Dev. 
Amer.  Also  written  unrhest  Pem. ;  and  in  form  onrast 
Amer.        1.  Disquiet,  trouble. 

Cai.',  n.Yks.2  Oxt.'  You'd  better  get  your  bonnet  out  from 
under  the  bed,  or  else  t'morra  you'll  be  in  a  state  o'  unrest,  ./l/S.nrfc/. 

Hence  (i)  Unrestful,  (2)  Unrestless,  adj.  restless,  un- 
easy ;  (3)  Unresty,  adj.  (a)  see  (2)  ;  {b)  restive. 

(i)  n.Yks.2  Varry  unrestful.  Dev.  He  talks  in  his  sleep,  and  is 
unrestful,  Mortimer  ly.  Moors  1,1895)  88.  (2)  Nhb.'  He's  had  a 
varry  unrestless  neet.  s.Pem.  (W.M.M.)  [Amer.  He  was 
onrasllcss.  He  was  onhappy,  Lloyd  Chronic  Loafer  (1901)  32.] 
(3  a,  /))  Cai.' 

2.  A  person  or  thing  that  causes  disquietude. 

Sc.  For  our  private  matters  in  the  college,  this  twelvemonth 
wc  have  been  at  peace,  our  unrest  [Mr.  P.  Gillespie]  being  quieted, 


Baillie  Lett.  (1775)  447  (Jam).  s.Lan.  An'  ifto  will  jabber  like  a 
un-rest,  tawk  wi'  that  white  woman  at  theaw  sees  folloin'  the, 
Bamford  Walks  (1844)  90. 

UNRID,  V.  and  adj     Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.    Also  in  form 

unrud  Yks.    [un-,  •enrid.]      \.  v.  To  rid.   N.Cy.',  ne.Lan.' 

2.  adj.  Disorderly,  untidy;  filthy.    SeeRid,!^.',  Unready, 

adj.' 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)  w.Yks.  (E.G.);  w.Yks.'  Our  house  is  vara 
unrid  and  grimy. 

Hence  (i)  Unriddy,  (2)  Unridsome,  adj.  untidy  ;  slow 
in  motion  or  speech.     n.Yks.^        3.  Entangled. 

Gall.  When  cloth  is  in  unrid  folds,  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  fankle, 
Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824)  202,  ed.  1B76. 
UNRIFE,  adj.     Obs.    n.Yks.=    Slow,  sluggish. 
UNRIG,  V.     Sc.  Yks.  Shr.     Also  in  form  onrig  Shr.' 
[■En-,  unri-g.]        1.  To  unroof.     See  Rig(g,  s6.' 
Edb.  Wi'  roof  unrigget,  Maclagan  Poems  (1851)  162. 
2.  To  undress. 
e.Yks.'   Ah'd  just  getten  unrigged  fo'  bed,  MS.  add.    (T.H.) 
Shr.'  'Now,   Missis,  dinner's  waytin'.'     'Well,   gie  me  time  to 
onrig ;  yo'  bin  in  a  despert  'urry.' 

UNRIGHT,  adj.  Sc.  Also  written  onricht  Fif. ;  un- 
richt  Cai.'  Bnfi".'  Cld.  (Jam.)  [on-,  Bnri-xt.]  Dishonour- 
able ;  unjust ;  wrong. 

Cai.'     Bnff.'  It's  a  real  unricht  thing  t'lat  thim  gang  on  as  th'ir 
deein'.     Fif.  Wasna  that  rale  onricht  0'  the  man  ?  (W.A.C.)    Cld. 
(Jam.) 
UNRIND,  V.    Dor.    To  undress.    See  Rind,  sb.^  9. 
I've  been  forced   to    go    upstairs  and    unrind  myself,   Hardy 
Greenzi'd.  Tree  (i8-jz)  pt.  iv.  ii. 
UNRINGED,  see  Unrung. 

UNRIP,  V.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Ken.  Som.  Cor.  [un , 
■Enri'p.]        1.  To  rip. 

N.Cy.',  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.'     w.Som.'  They  curtains  must  be  all  a- 
onript  avore  they  can  be  a-dyed.     Cor.'  My  dress  is  unripped  in 
the  seams. 
2.  Of  a  roof:  to  take  off  the  slates,  tiles,  &c.     Ken.' 
(s.v.  Rip). 

UNRIPED,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Unexplored,  unsearched ; 
unrobbed.     See  Ripe,  v.' 

Abd.  In  ordinar  havings  it  would  be  the  part  of  an  honourable 
gentlemantosend  back  thiscloakunriped,  Cobban  ^«,g^</(i898)  105. 
UNRUD,  see  Unrid. 

VNRVDE, adj.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  Rude;  hideous, horrible. 
RuDDiMAN  Ill/rod.  (1773)  (Jam.).  2.  Base,  detestable, 
diabolical,  vile. 

Ayr.  Unrude  bleeries,  abominable  falsehoods  (Jam.). 
UNRUDSOME,  nrfy.    n.Yks.==   Pale-faced.    SeeRud,5A.' 
UNRULEFUL,  adj.     Sc.  Irel.    Also  in  form  onrulful 
Ir.     Unruly  ;  lawless. 

Lnk.  Spilling  the  country  by  unreasonable  and  unruleful  men, 
WoDROW  Ch.  Hist.  (1721)  II.  445,  ed.  1828.  Don.  Onrulful 
notions  in  yer  wife's  head,  Macmanus  Bend  of  Road  (,1898)  219. 

UNRUNG, //i/.  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Lin.  Nrf.  Also  in  form 
unringed  Sc.  Of  pigs  :  without  a  ring  in  the  nose.  See 
Ring,  56.'  20. 

Bnff.  Peter  Wiseman  fined  20s.  Sc.  for  keeping  eleven  unringed 
swine,  Cramond  Ciillen  Ann.  (1888)  83.  n.Lin.'  No  swine  were 
to  be  put  in  the  fens  unrung.  Document  of  1548  (s.v.  Ring). 
Nrf.  Men  were  often  prosecuted  .  .  .  for  keeping  unrung  pigs. 
Rye  Hist.  Nrf.  (1885)  114,  in  Peacock  Gl.  (1889). 

UNSATE,  adj.  Obs.  n.Yks.^  Unsatisfied,  unappeased. 
See  Sate. 

UNSAUCHT,  sb.  Obs.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Trouble,  dis- 
quietude,'dispeace.'    See  Saught. 

UNS A"WNEY,  <T^'.  Obs.  Yks.  Unlucky,  unfortunate. 
(K.),  (Hall.)     See  Sawney,  a</;'.^ 

UNSAY  ABLE,  adj.  Cum.  Yks.  [unsea-bl.]  Unruly, 
wilful,  self-willed  ;  not  to  be  advised  or  controlled. 

Cum.'"  n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.2  An  unsayable  lot.  m. Yks.',  w.Yks. 
(J.W.) 

UNSAYED,  pp.  n.Yks.2  Unconvinced  ;  unsubdued. 
See  Say,  l'.'  4.         '  They're  unsayed  yet '  (s.v.  Unsayable). 

UNSCAPE,  Ai!'.  Obs.  Yks.  In  phr.  fo  sc/ yait  on  ttnscape, 
to  put  one  in  mind  of  a  thing  that  is  not  convenient. 

n.Yks.  You  set  yan  on  unscape,  and  than  you  rewe,  Meriton 
Praise  Ale  (1684)  I.  73. 
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UNSCRIFE,  V.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Also  written  unscriff 
(Hall.).  To  put  in  mind  of.  ?A  mistake  for  •  unscape.' 
Grose  (1790);  (Hall.) 

UNSEEN,  adj.    sw.Lin."    [unsrn.]     Unheard  of. 

It's  an  unseen  thing. 

UNSELiL,  5*.  Obs.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Also 
in  forms  unseal-,  unseal-  Sc.  A  self-willed,  naughty, 
worthless  person  ;  a  term  of  opprobrium,  gen.  applied  to 
a  child.     C(.  seaX,  sb.'^ 

Dmf.  Still  used.  '  Scoury  unsell '  is  a  contemptuous  designation 
applied  to  a  child  by  one  who  is  in  a  bad  humour  (Jam.).  N.Cy.', 
Nhb.'     Cum.,  Wm.  NicoLsoN  (1677)  Ttans.  R.  Lit.  Soc.  (18681  IX. 

Hence  Unseally  or  Unseely,  adj.  worthless,  wretched  ; 
unfortunate,  unlucky. 

n.Sc.  There  fell  a  rousing  them  among  On  an  unseally  time, 
BucHAN  Ballads  (1828)  II.  11,  ed.  1875.  Elg.  My  bacon  ham,  my 
table's  pride.  Th'  unseely  tyke  has  ta'en,CouPERPo«^0'(  1804)  1 1. 84. 

UNSENSE,  i/.  e.An.  Also  in  form  onsense.  [^nse'ns.] 
Torendersensclessorinsensible;  to  stunwithabloworfall. 

e.An.i,  Cmb.  vW.M.B.)  Nrf.  I  let  her  get  nigh  enough,  so  I 
could  kill  her,  so  I  on-sensed  her  and  gathered  them  up.  Emerson 
Son  of  Feiis  (1892)  217  ;  Nrf.'  Suf.  He  was  quite  onsensed  with 
the  fall  (M.E.R.);  Suf.'  Ess.  A  knock  0'  th'  head  onsensed  him 
(H.H.M.). 

Hence  Unsensed,  ppl.  adj.  (i)  stupefied  as  by  excess  of 
drink.  e.An.' ;  (2)  insane,  demented,  delirious.  e.An.', 
Cmb.  (W.M.B.),  Suf.' 

UNSENSIBLE,  adj.  Sc.  Dur.  Yks.  War.  Sur. 
[Bnse'nsibl,  -sbl.]  Insensible,  senseless;  destitute  of 
sense  or  reasoning  power.     See  Insense,  v. 

Sc.  Lest  he  should  be  condemned  as  unnatural,  disloj'al, 
unsensible,  Kirkton  Ch.  Hist.  (1817I  65  ;  The  poor  lad  was  not 
so  unsensible  but  he  knew  to  do  his  bidding,  Discipline  ;i8i4)  III. 
26  (Jam.).  Cai.',  Dur.',  w.Yks.'  War.  When  the  drink's  out  of 
'em  they  aren't  unsensible,  Geo.  Eliot  5.  Mamer  (1861)  xiv. 
Sur.'  I  was  unsensible  from  loss  of  blood. 

VNSET.  ppl.  adj    e.Lan.'    [unse't.]     Unable. 

UNSEY'D,  ppL  adj  Obs.  Sc.  Untried,  unproven, 
'  un-assayed.'     See  Say,  v.^ 

A'  things  are  good  unsey'd,  Ferguson  Prov.  (1641)  No.  144. 

UNSHACKEN,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  w.Yks.'  Not  cracked. 
See  Shake,  v.  6. 

UNSHER,  adj.  s.Pem.  [Not  known  to  our  other 
correspondents.]  Privy  to,  participating  in,  in  phr.  / 
slia'ua  be  imslier  to  it.     (W.M.M.) 

UNSHILL,  V.  n.Yks.2  [unJi-1.]  To  remove  the  shell 
or  husk  from  peas.    See  Shill,  w.' 

UNSHIP,  V.  Nhb.  Lan.  [unji'p.]  To  upset,  disturb ; 
to  unhorse. 

Nhb.  Unshipped  his  rider,  Richardson  Borderer's  Table-bk. 
(18461  V.  165.     s.Lan.' 

UNSHOE,  V.  Cum.'*  In  phr.  unshoe  the  horse,  the 
moonwort  fern.  Botrychium  lunaria.    (s.v.  Shoe  the  horse.) 

UNSHOOLED,  ppl.  adj.  w.Yks.'  [unja-ld.]  Not 
shovelled  ;  uncleansed.     See  Shod,  z'.'  6. 

UNSHUT,  V.  Shr.  Also  in  form  onshut  Shr.'  [bit, 
onjBt.]  To  unyoke  or  uniiarness  horses  from  a  team, 
Oiic.     See  Shut,  v.  7. 

His  team's  unshut,  his  whip's  laid  up,  Burne  Flk-Lore  (18831 
x.xxvii.  Shr.'  Yo'd'n  better  onshet  an'  g6i3  wham  ;  it  inna  fit  for 
inon  or  'orse  to  stond  out  i'  this  rain. 

UNSICKER,  adj.  Sc.  Insecure,  unsteady,  not  to  be 
relied  on.     See  Sicker,  adj. 

Sc.  (G.W.)  Fif.  Thou  llatT't  thy  wings,  and  in  a  crack  Klew 
frae  th'  unsicker  stance,  Tennant  Papistry  {1S21)  ^.  Ayr.  Oh! 
flick'ring,  feeble,  and  unsicker  I've  found  her  still,  IBukns  Poem  on 
Life  (17961  St.  3. 

UNSIDED,  ppl.  adj.''  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  [unsaidad.] 
In  disorder,  disarranged,  untidy,  not  cleared  or  tidied  up. 
See  Side,  v.^  8. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.),  n.Yks.'^,  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Tha's  niver  done  a 
bat  o'  cleanin'  i'  this  hahse  sin'  I  left  ;  it's  just  as  unsided  as  it  can 
be,  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Aug.  26,  1899) ;  w.Yks.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 

UNSIDED,  ppl.  adj.-  Obs.  n.Yks.*  Undecided,  un- 
settled.    See  Side,  7'.^         '  Unsided  i'  niah  awn  mind.' 

UNSIGHT,  V.  Nrf  Sur.  Also  in  form  onsight  Nrf. 
To  get  out  uf  sight  or  view. 


Nrf.  But  he  [the  heron]  is  only  to  be  got  there  when  '  onsighted ' 
by  the  wary  gunner,  Ejierson  Birds  (ed.  1895)  201. 

Hence  Unsightable,  adj.  not  in  sight,  invisible. 

Sur.'  Speaking  of  some  trees,  the  woodman  said,  '  This  'ere  lot 
is  very  unsightable  from  anywhere." 

UNSIGNIFIED, /.//.  m/y.     N.I.'     Insignificant. 

UNSKILLABLE.  adj.  Yks.  [unskilabl.]  Difficult 
to  understand.     n.Yks.*,  w.Yks.  (J.VV.)     Cf  skiU,  t;.' 

UNSEATED,/^/,  adj.  Lan.  Crazy,  demented,  mentally 
deranged. 

He's  gone  clean  oft'  his  head,  unslated,  Brierley  Cotters  of  Moss- 
burn  (ed.  1886)  xxiv. 

UNSLOCKENABLE,  adj.  Sc.  Unquenchable,  in- 
extinguishable.   See  Sleeken,  v. 

He  will  burn  up  the  caff  wi'  unslockenable  fire,  Henderson  St. 
Matt.  (i86a)  iii.  12. 

UNSLOT,  V.  Sc.  Yks.  To  unfasten  or  unbolt  a  door, 
&c.  by  pulling  back  the  bolt  or  '  slot.' 

Fif.  Dan  Andrew,  at  his  biddin",  Unslott  his  yett,  Tennant 
Papistry  (1827)  46.     n.Yks.'^",  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

UNSN  ARRE,  (7r^-.  Obs.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Blunt,  not  sharp. 
Cf  snar,  adj. 

UNSNECK,  V.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Not. 
Lin.  e.An.  Also  written  unsnek  Edb. ;  and  in  forms 
onsneck  Nrf  ;  unsnack  e.An.^ ;  unsnick  Cld.  (Jam.) 
[Bnsne'k.]  To  unlatch  or  unfasten  a  door,  &c.  See  Sneck. 

Sc.  She  drew  the  bar,  unsnecked  the  door,  Jamieson  Fop. 
Ballads  (1806)  II.  339.  Cai.',  Buff.'  Abd.  He  unsnecks  the  door, 
Anderson /v'//_v«(fs  (1867)  106.  Cld.,  Lth.  (Jam.)  Edb.  Gang  an' 
leave  the  dore  unsneket.  Tint  Quey  (1796)  15.  N.Cy.',  Nhb.' 
Wm.  The  girl  unsneck'd  the  raddle  heck,  Hutton  Bran  A'ew 
ll'ark  (1785)  1.  199;  'A  unsneck't  dewer  an  wokt  reet  intet 
hoosc.  Spec.  Dial.  (1877)  pt.  iii.  17.  w.Yks.",  Lan.',  ne.Lan.', 
s.Lan.',  Not.'  Lin.'  Unsneck  the  door,  and  let  the  gawmaw  in. 
sw.Lin.'  You  go  and  unsneck  yon  door  (s.v.  Sneck).  e.An.'is.v. 
Snack).  Nrf.  I  riz  up  to  onsneck  for  ray  beloved,  Gillett  Sh^. 
Sol.  (1860)  V.  5. 

UNSNED,//..   Sc.fjAM.)   Not  pruned  or  cut.   See  Sned. 

UNSNIB,  V.  Sc.  [Bnsni-b.]  To  unbolt,  unfasten,  undo. 
See  Snib,  v.  2. 

Sc.(A.W.)  Frf.  Unsnibbingtheshutters,  BARRiEA/mi's/f»-(i89i")ix. 

UNSNOD,  adj  Obs.  Sc.  Untidy,  out  of  order.  See 
Snod,  adj.  3. 

Lth.  My  claise  aye  unsnod,  and  my  face  seldom  clean,  Macneill 
Poet.  Wks.  (1801)  204,  ed.  1856. 

UNSOFT,  flrfy.    ne.Lan.'    Hard. 

UNSONSY,  adj  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Yks.  Also  written 
unsoncy  N.Cy.';  unsonsie  Sc.  (Jam.)  BnfF.' ;  and  in 
form  unsawncy  n.Yks.  [■enscnsi.]  1.  Unlucky,  un- 
fortunate ;  ominous,  fatal,  causing  ill-luck  or  misfortune. 
See  Sonsy,  adj.^ 

Sc.The  unsonsy  fish  gets  the  unlucky  bait,  Ramsay Peoy.  (1737). 
Elg.  Wae  betide  th'  unsonsy  rung  !  It  met  his  luckless  niz,  Couper 
Poetry  (1804)  II.  83.  Edb.  As  unsonsy  a  place  as  I  could  have 
chanced  on,  Beatty  Secrelar  (1897)  105.  Dmf.  The  road  ye  wad 
gang  is  unsonsy,  I  fear,  Johnstone  Poems  (1820)  130.  Gall. 
(W.G.),  N.L',  N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  n.Yks.  You  are  unsawncy,  I  think, 
by  my  life,  Meriton  Praise  Ale  (1684)  1.  653. 

2.  Mischievous ;  disagreeable. 

Sc.  Wha  hast  thou  brought  here,  thou  unsonsy  villain  thou  ? 
Slott  IVaverley  1814)  Ixiii.  Abd.  'Tis  only  senseless,  sa'nless 
sotts  . .  .  Wha  frae  their  foul  unsonsy  throats  Sic  venom  skyte. 
Walker  Bards  Bon-Accord  (1887)  323.  Lnk.  He  leugh,  and  with 
unsonsy  jest,  Ramsay  Pocws  (1800)  I.  146  (Jam.).     N.Cy.' 

3.  Ill-looking,  plain. 

GalL  I'm  nane  so  unsonsy  yet,  though  I  be  auld  eneuch  to  be 
the  laddie's  mither,  Crockett  Raiders  (1894)  xxi. 

4.  Slovenly,  untidy. 

Bnff.  She  keeps  an  unco  unsonsy  hoose  (W.G.);  Bnff.' 

UNSOOTERL'Y,  adj.  Som.  Dev.  Also  written  un- 
souterly  Dev.'  [onsii'tali.]  Awkward,  ill-contrived ; 
shiftless,  used  of  persons. 

w.Som.'  Dev.'  Much-how  a  coud  leke  zuch  a  zokey  molkit, 
such  an  unsouterly  malkin,  7, 

UNSOUND,  adj.  Yks.  Said  of  sprouted  corn,  or  the 
Hour  or  bread  made  from  it,  which  bakes  badly  and  is 
sweet  and  soft.     Cf.  mattent. 

n.Yks.  This  flour  is  unsound  (I.W.). 


UNSPOKEN 
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UNTHOLEABLE 


UNSPOKEN,  ppl.  adj.    Sc.  Yks.     In  comb.  Unspoken 

water,  see  below. 

Abd.  Water  from  under  a  bridge  over  which  the  hviiig  pass  and 
the  dead  are  carried,  brought  in  the  dawn  or  twilight  to  the  house 
of  a  sick  person,  without  the  bearer's  speaking  eitlier  in  going  or 
returning.  Sometimes  the  invalid  takes  three  draughts  of  it  before 
anything  is  spoken ;  sometimes  it  is  thrown  over  the  house,  the 
vessel  in  which  it  was  contained  being  thrown  after  it.  The 
superstitious  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  charms 
that  can  be  employed  for  restoring  a  sick  person  to  health  (Jam.). 
Yks.  What  you  do  when  any  one  who  is  dying  has  to  be  cured,  is 
to  go  and  fetch  unspoken  water,  Loiiginan's  Mag.  (Oct.  1895)  643. 

UNSTECK,  V.  Yks.  [unste'k.]  To  undo  the  fastenings 
of  a  door  ;  to  open,  unclose.     See  Steck,  v.^ 

n.Yks.'  ;  n.Yks.2  '  Unsteck  thy  een,'  open  your  eyes  ;  n.Yks.* 

Hence  Unstoken, />/i.  unshut.     w.Yks.' 

UNSTICK,  V.  n.Lin.i  [-ensti-k.]  To  take  down  the 
decorations  in  a  church  or  chapel.     See  Stick,  v.'^  II.  6. 

Th'  young  ladies  is  all  throng  unsticking  th'  chech. 

UNSTILL,  adj.     Obs.     Suf.     Restless,  in  motion. 

(  Hall.")  ;  Suf.'  A  maid  undressing  an  unstil  child  will  say  '  don't 
jiffle  about  so  '  (s.v.  Jiffle). 

UNSTINTED,  pp.  Sc.  Dev.  Also  in  form  unstint  Sc. 
Unchecked,  unrestrained  ;  without  limit  or  restrictions. 
Also  used  atlrib.     See  Stint,  v. 

Sc.  Her  tongue  wagg'd  with  unholy  wit,  Unstint  by  Kirk  or 
gospel  ban',  Cunningham  Siigs.  (1813)  6.  Per.  Winter  owre  the 
Ochils  drear  Drivin'  unstintit,  Haliburton  Ochil  Idylls  (1891)  63. 
Dev.  There  is  an  unstinted  right  of  Common  of  pasturage  and 
turbary  appurtenant  to  the  property  on  Bursdon  Moor,  Advt.  in 
n.Dev.  Ihrnld  i]une  6,  1891),  in  Reports  Proviiic.  (1893). 

UNSTOMACHABLE,  adj  Dev.  Also  written  un- 
stomickable.     Unappetizing,  uninviting. 

I  don't  like  vor  'ee  put  things  'vore  in  a  unstomachable  manner, 
Ford  Fostle  Farm  (1899)  115;  If  I'd  a-married  a  vine-vingered 
lady,  her  mid  'ave  a-zend  tha  game  tu  table  in  a  most  unstomickable 
fashion,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  V1892)  33. 

UNSTOUT,  adj    Sc.    Not  stubborn.    See  Stout,  adj  4. 

Lnk.  Long  to  resist  they  seem'd  unstout,  Graham  IViilings 
(1883)  I.  107. 

UNSTOWLY,  adj.  Nrf.  Unruly,  not  to  be  controlled. 
Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  (1855)  38;  (A.G.),  Nrf.' 

UNSTRAIGHTED.  adj  Obs.  Sc.  Of  a  corpse :  not 
laid  out  for  burial.     See  Streek,  i'.' 

Lnk.  Many  shall  be  buried  unstraighted.  Walker  Biog.  Presby. 
(ed.  1827^  I.  98. 

UNSTRIP,z».    Yks.  Suf    To  strip.    w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Suf.> 

UNSTRONG,  adj  n.Yks.'  In  weak  health  ;  not  having 
recovered  health  after  an  illness. 

'  I  doubt  Willy  has  not  mended  well  o'  this  last  bout.'  '  Nay, 
Ah's  seear  he's  varrey  unstrong,  puir  chap.' 

UNSUITY,  adj  Wor.  Hrf  Glo.  w.Cy.  [Bnsii-ti.]  Ir- 
regular, not  uniform  ;  unequal,  uneven. 

w.Wor.',  s.Wor.'  Hrf.'  This  barley  is  so  unsuity  that  it  will  not 
do  for  malting.     Glo.  (A.B.),  Glo.',  w.Cy.  (Hall.) 

UNSURE,  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Also  written 
unsuer  ne.Lan.'  [•en-,  unsiu"3(r.]  Uncertain  ;  insecure, 
unsafe. 

Lnk.  A  very  loose  unsure  Foundation,  Walker  Biog.  Presby. 
(ed.  1827)  1. 225.  Dwn.  Oot-wanderin'  far  wi'  aim  unsure,  Savage- 
Armstrong  B«//nrfs  (igoi)  148.  w.Yks.  (J.W.\  ne.Lan.'  n.Lin.' 
It's  Just  as  well  to  be  sewer  as  unsewer,  soa  goa  look  this  minnit. 

UNSW ACK,  n«y.  Obs.  Sc.  Stiff,  not  agile  or  nimble. 
See  Swack,  adj.^ 

Abd.  My  feet  were  swell'd  maist  out  of  size,  Yet  I  gade  o'er  nae 
that  unswack,  Beattie  Parings  (1801)  6,  ed.  1873. 

UNSWEEL,  V.  Sc.  [■Enswi'l.]  To  unwind,  unwrap. 
See  Sweel,  v.^ 

Slg.  After  .  .  .  unsweeling  a  row  o'  flannen  frae  her  chaffs, 
Buchanan  Poems  (1901)  156. 

UNT,  see  Want,  sb.'^ 

UNTACKLE,!;.  Som.  Dev.  [onta-kl.]  To  unharness 
a  horse.     See  Tackle,  s6.'  1. 

w. Som.' I  shan't  look  arterontacklin' th"osses.  nw.Dev.i  [But 
vsc  to  vntackle  them  once  in  a  day,  TussER  Husb.  (1580)  62.] 

UNTAIN,  adj.     Yks.     [unten.]     Satisfied,  content. 

w.Yks.  For  he's  a  bane  that's  ne'er  untain ,  Senior  Smithy  Rhymes 
(iBSa)  47  J  w.Yks.''  Thar't  neer  untain. 


Som.  Dev.     [ontas'i].]     To  untie.     See 


UNTANG, 
Tang,  !'.'' 

Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  iv.Eiig.  (1825).  e.Som.  W.  Sc  J.  Gl. 
(1873).  Dev.  Moore  Hist.  Dev.  (1829)  I.  355.  n.Dev.  When  'e 
be  jined  .  .  .  Not  e'en  the  passon  can  untang  'e,  Rock  Jim  ait'  Nell 
(1867)  St.  59. 

UNTASTY,  adj  Obs.  Sc.  Not  tasteful,  wanting  in 
good  taste. 

But  camblet's  an  untasty  thing,  Maidment  Ballads  (1844)  62, 
ed.  1868. 

UNTEEL,  V.  Cor.3  [Bntl'l.]  To  fire  a  gun  ;  to  set  off' 
a  trap.     See  Teal,  v.'  4. 

UNTELL,  sb.     Obs.     n.Yks.=    A  large  sum. 

UNTELLABLE,  adj  Sc.  Irel.  Also  in  form  on- 
tellible  Ir.     Impossible  to  tell  ;  unfit  to  be  told. 

Cai.'  w.Ir.  But  the  darkness  of  mankind  is  ontellible.  Lover 
Lfc-  U848)  I.  3. 

UNTELL'D,  pp.  Yks.  Lan.  [unte'ld.]  1.  Untold. 
ne.Lan.'         2.  Of  a  price:  not  estimated.     n.Yks. ^ 

UNTELLING, /I/'/,  m/y.  Sc.  [Bntelin.]  Impossible  to 
tell ;  beyond  words  ;  past  reckoning. 

Lnk.  MuiR  Minstrelsy  {iB  16)  7.  Lth,  It  was  untellin'  what  Tibbie 
did  for  poor  Mrs.  Gemmell,  Strathesk  More  Bits  (ed.  1885^  14. 
Slk.  It  was  untelling  what  land  that  man  possessed,  Hogg  Tales 
(1838)  295,  ed.  1866.  Feb.  Affleck  Poet.  JVks.  (1836)  66.  Rxb. 
Blackw.  Mag.  (Mar.  1823 "l  315  (Jam.). 

UNTENDED,  ppl.  adj  Sc.  Not  watched  over,  un- 
guarded, uncared  for. 

Leave  untended  the  herd,  Scott  Pibroch  of  Domiil  Dhu  (1816) 
St.  3 ;  While  I,  unkent,  unnamed,  untended,  Am  here,  the  last, 
Allan  Lilts  (1874)  22. 

UNTENTED,  ppl.  adj.     Obs.  or  obsol.     Sc.  Yks. 

1.  Heedless,  careless  ;  unconsidered.     See  Tent,  v. 
Or.I.   The   straight    pathes   of  virtue   and   untented    honesty, 

Peterkin  Notes  (1822)  223.     Edb.  The  least  untentit  lowse  spoke 
word,  Leaumont  Poems  (1791 )  61. 

2.  Disregarded  ;  unattended.     n.Yks.* 
UNTENTIE,  adj.  and  adv.     Sc.     [Bnte'nti.]         1.  adj. 

Careless,  incautious.    See  Tenty. 

Sc.  I  would  never  be  so  untenty  as  to  commit  myself,  Stevenson 
Catriona  [1893)  vii ;  If  Gustavus  .  .  .  should  be  lamed  among  their 
untenty  hands !  Scott  Leg.  Mont.  (1818)  x. 
2.  adv.   Noisily,  incautiously. 

Bnff.'  He  cam  untentie  ben  the  fleir. 

UNTENTIVE,  adj.  n.Yks.*  [unte'ntiv.]  Heedless, 
inattentive.     See  Tentive. 

UNTHACK,  V.  Sc.  Yks.  Also  in  form  untheek  Sc. 
To  uncover  ;  to  take  off  the  roof  or  thatch  ;  also  used  Jig. 
See  Thack,  v.^ 

Feb.  His  bended  back  presenting,  stands  Wi'  his  untheeked 
thees,  Lintoun  Green  (1685)  168,  ed.  1817.  n.Yks.=  'Come  near 
me  and  I'll  unthack  thee  ' '  a  threat  [I  will  pull  the  hair  off  your 
head].  '  Gan  heeam  and  unthack  thysel  for  a  whent  braying  ' 
[go  home  and  strip  yourself  for  a  good  beating]. 

UNTHAW,  V.     Bdf.  s.Cy.  I.W.  Wil.  Som.  Dev.    Also 
in  forms  onthaw  w.Som.'  nw.Dev.' ;  unthaa  I.W.'     ['Bn-, 
on]59'.]        1.  To  thaw.    s.Cy.  (Hall.),  I.W.',  Wil.' 
2.  To  cause  to  thaw  ;  to  unfreeze. 

Bdf.  Go  and  unthaw  the  pump  (J.W.B.).  w.Som.'  We  was 
fo'ced  to  light  a  virc,  vor  t'onthavv  the  plump.      nw.Dev.' 

UNTHEEK,  see  Unthack. 

UNTHE'WED,  ppl.  adj  Obs.  w.Cy.  Unmannerly. 
Bailey  (1721). 

UNTHINKING,  ppl.  adj  Sc.  Yks.  Thoughtless,  in- 
considerate ;  also  used  advb. 

Ayr.  See  social  life  and  glee  sit  down  All  joyous  and  unthinking. 
Burns  Add.  to  Unco  Gitid{iiS6)  St.  5.  n.Yks.  He  did  it  unthinkin' 
(I.W.).     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

Hence  Unthinkingness,  sb.,  065.,  thoughtlessness,  want 
of  thought. 

Elg.  The  little  cobweb  which  unthinkingness  and  humour  had 
spread  over  our  friendship,  Couper  TourificaiioHS  (1803)  II.  139. 

UNTHOLEABLE,  rtrf/  Sc.  [Bntjo'labl.]  Unbearable, 
intolerable.     See  Thole,  v. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  Ayr.  Her  scoorin'  and  her  soopin'  have  been 
juist  untholeable,  Service  Dr.  Duguid  (ed.  1887)  159. 


UNTHOUGHT 
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UNWITTING 


Hence  Untholeably,  adv.  intolerably,  insufl'erably,  un- 
endurably. 

Slk.  He  got  untholeably  divertin',  and  folk  complained  o'  pains 
in  their  sides,  Mackay. 

UNTHOUGHT,  pp/.  adj.  Sc.  Also  in  form  unthocht 
Sc.Bnft".'  [-Enjjo'xt.j  1.  In  fo;«^  Unthocht  o',  carelessly 
done,  done  without  thought. 

Bnff.i  It  wiz  an  unco  unlhocht-o'  thing,  that  it  he  did. 
2.  Phr.,  obs.,  to  hand  one  unthocht  tang,  to  keep  one  from 
being  weary. 

Sc.  She's  ta'en  twao'htr  mither's  Marys  To  hand  her  unthocht 
iang,  Jamieson  Pop,  Ballads  (1806I  II.  I3r. 

UNTHOUGHTEDLY,  adv.  Yks.  Amer.  Thought- 
lesslj',  without  thinking. 

w.Yks.  Ah  unthoughtedly  blarted  it  aht 'at  Ah  warbahn  (B.K.). 
[Amer.  Dial.  Notes  (i8g6)  I.  395.] 

UNTHOUGHTFUL,  adj.  Sc.  Yks.  Also  in  form  un- 
thochtful.     Thoughtless,  inattentive. 

Gall.  A  thing  particularly  unthoughtful  and  discourteous  of  my 
lord,  Crockett  Black  Douglas  (1899)  331  ;  Was  he  ever  unkind 
or  unthochtful  ?  Surely  no,  ib.  Banner  of  Blue  (1902)  .\.  w.Yks. 
(J.W., 

UNTHRAW,  V.  Sc.  To  untwist;  to  turn  so  as  to 
unlock.    See  Throw. 

Ayr.  She  gently  slipt  out,  and  the  key  did  unthraw.  White 
Joltings  (1879)  274. 

UNTHRIFT,  sb.    Sc.  Yks.      1.  Wastefulness. 

Sc.  '  Many  one  blames  their  wife  for  their  own  unthrift.'    I  never 
saw  a  Scottish   woman  who  had   not  this  at  her  fingers  ends, 
Kelly  Prov.  (1721)  250.     n.Yks.^  There's  unthrift  in  that. 
2.  A  good-for-nothing  person  ;  a  thriftless  squanderer. 

n.Yks.2  A  desperate  unthrift. 

UNTHRUM,  adj.  Ken.'''  [Bn^rBm.]  Awkward, 
unhandy.     Cf  thrum,  adj? 

UNTIDY,  adj.  n.Cy.  Der.  'Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  e.An.  Also 
in  form  ontidy  Shr.'  [sn-,  ontai'di.]  1.  Dirty,  unclean. 
nw.Der.',  e.An.'  2.  Dishonest;  loose  or  depraved  in 
habits  and  morals. 

N.Cy.",  Wor.  (W.C.B.)  Shr.i  '  Gallus,"  'onlucky,'  'ontidy'  are 
the  three  degrees  of  comparison  as  regards  ill  conduct,  'ontidy' 
being  the  superlatively  bad.  'Turn's  right  ontidy;  I  doubt 'e'll 
stretch  a  auter  some  daj-.'     Hrf.'* 

UNTIFLED, ppl.  adj.  Cor.^  Frayed  out,  unravelled  by 
wear.    See  Tifle. 

UNTIGHT,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Fig.  Of  the  mind :  wan- 
dering, infirm. 

Rnf.  Like  some  poor  bodie,  in  his  mind  untight,  Finlayson 
Rhymes  (1815)  27. 

UNTIL,  prep,  and  conj.  Sc.  Yks.  Lin.  Som.  Also 
written  untill  Sc.  w.Yks.'     [Bnti'l.]       1.  prep.    Unto,  to. 

Sc.  The  Laird  of  Killancureit  .  .  .  had  devoted  his  leisure  untill 
tillage  and  agriculture,  Scott  Waverley  (1814)  x.  Bch.  He  .  .  . 
set  the  heft  to  the  ground.  The  nib  until  his  breast,  Forbes 
f//_)'asfs  (1785)  38.  n.Yks.2,  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.'  n.Lin.'  I've  been 
until  him  scoores  o'  times,  bud  could  get  no  sattlement. 

2.  Into. 

Sc.  (G.W.)  n.Yks.  He  crept  until  his  streeahy  bed.  Broad 
y*s.  (1885)  18.  n.Lin.' Chuck  sum  moore  stoans  until  her.  She'll 
carry  iver  soa  much  moore  j'it. 

3.  prep,  and  conj.   Before. 

Sc.  She  hadna  ridden  half  thro'  the  town,  .  .  Until  her  heart's 
blood  stained  her  gown,  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  (1806)  I.  70. 
Som.  If  she's  not  dead  until  Wednesday  I  am  going  to  see  her 
(J.S.F.S.). 

[1.  And  durst  no  mair  on-till  him  say,  Barbour  Bnice 
(1375)  IV.  303.] 

UNTIMEOUS,  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  in  forms  ontimeous 
Frf. ;  contimeous  Abd.  Fif  ;  untimous  N.I.' ;  untynious 
Sc.  Untimely,  early ;  unseasonable ;  also  used  advb. 
See  Timeous. 

Sc.  Of  untymous  persons,  Ray  Prov.  (1678)  377.  Abd.  His 
bonny  bairn,  the  last  o'  his  flock,  oontimeous  ta'en,  Macdonald 
Warlock  (1882)  lii,  e.Fif.  Wondering  at  the  oontimeous  steer 
aboot  the  hoose,  Latto  Tain  Bodkin  (1864)  iv.  s.Sc.  Were  it 
not  for  exposing  myself  at  this  untimeous  hour,  Wilson  Talcs 
(1839)  V.  10.  Edb.  He  came  to  some  untimeous  end  hereaway 
about,  MoiR  Maiisie  U'aiich  (1828]  xiii.     N.I.' 

Hence  Untinieously,  adv.  prematurely,  unseasonably. 


Abd.  Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792')  II.  104.  Lnk.  The  gusty  cock 
.  .  .  Untimeously  was  heard,  Murdoch  Doiic  Lyre  (1873)  15. 
Slk.  Her  hair,  untimeously  grey,  is  neatly  braided,  Chr.  North 
Nodes  (ed.  1856)  II.  420. 

UNTINE, :;.    Lan.    To  unfasten.    See  Tine,  v.^ 

Hoo  told  me  hoo'd  untined  th'  door,  Donaldson  Takin'  Ih'  New 
Year  in  (1888)  8. 

UNTO'ARTLY,  see  Untowardly. 

UNTOCHERED,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  [Bnto'xsrd.]  Without 
a  dowry. 

Rnf.  Many  poor  untochercd  lasses,  M'Gilvray  Poems  {ed.  1862) 
77.  Dmf.  A  young,  blithe,  brisk,  untochered  bride,  Thom  Jock  o' 
the  Knoive  1,1878)  21. 

UNTOWARD,  adj.     Obs.     Suf.'    In  form  ontoward. 

Unsteady. 

UNTOWARDLY,  a(ij.  Chs.  Shr.  Hrf  Also  in  forms 
unto'artly  s.Chs.'  ;  untoertly  Shr.' ;  untowertly  Chs.' 

1.  Unpromising  ;  not  thriving.     See  Towardly,  2. 
Chs.'     s.Chs.'    I    dai't   it   wunna   yild    very   well — it  looks  sO 

unto'artly.     Shr.'  I  never  thought  it  OOd  come  to  much,  it  looked 
untoertly  from  the  first. 

2.  Unmanageable,  reckless. 

Chs.'  My  sister,  who  utterly  defied  the  powers  above,  was 
described  as  ■  an  untowertly  baggage.'  s.Chs.'  Noob'dy  can  do 
nO  good  with  him ;  he's  a  unto'artly  yowth,  an'  he's  gotten  his 
mother's  mcster.  Hrf.'  An  uncommon  towardly  pony  ;  some  is 
so  frangy  and  untowardly. 

UNTRIG,  a(//'.  Sc.  [Bntri-g.]    Untidy.  See  Trig,  m^'.'' 5. 

Rnf.  She  is  so  big,  and  so  untrig,  M'Gilvray  Poems  (ed.  1862) 
318.  Ayr.  His  wife  kept  an  untrig  house,  Galt  Ann.  Parish 
(1821^  xvii. 

UNTRIM,  adj.     Sc.     [Bntri'm.]     Dishevelled,  untidy. 

Arg.  His  hair  was  untrim,  Munro/.  Splendid  (tSgS)  148. 

UNTRUSTY,  adj.    Sc.     [BntrBsti.]     Untrustworthy. 

Omb.  Get  quat  o'  the  untrusty  domineering  laun'  Stewart, 
Cross  Disruption  (1844)  xxi.x. 

UNVAMPED,  ppl.  adj.  Cor.'  [Bnvae-mpt.]  Not  em- 
bellished or  added  to. 

UNVITTY,  adj.  Dev.  Cor.  [Bnvi'ti.]  Unfit,  unsuit- 
able; awkward;  untidj'.    Also  used  Oi/fA.    See  Fitty,  (T.'^^  ' 

Dev.'  Gingerly,  gingerly,  how  unvitty  and  cat-handed  you  go 
about  et,  20.     Cor.^ 

VHVf  AHY ,  adj.  s.Chs.'  [enwe'di.]  Soon  consumed, 
uneconomical. 

UN WARLY, flrfy.  Cai.'  [BnwaTli.]  1.  Supernatural; 
a  dial. form  of 'unworldly.'     2.  Uncouth,  unwieldy, clumsy. 

UNWAUKIT,  ppl.  adj.  Bnff.'  Also  in  form  onwaukit. 
Unwatched,  unguarded.    See  Wake,  v.^ 

Ye  winna  lat  yir  cleas  lie  oot  a'  nicht  unwaukit. 

UNWEEL,  adj.  Sc.  [BnwM.]  Sick,  ailing, '  unwell,' 
of  an  ailing  constitution  ;  used  attrib. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Gall.  My  granfather  got  it  frae  him  for  mendin  an 
unweel  wean,  Gallovidian  (1901)  III.  74. 

Hence  Unweelness,  sb.  ill-health,  illness,  an  ailment. 

Cai.'     Bnff.'  A've  hid  an  unco  unweelness  a'  the  spring. 

UNWEMMED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  n.Yks.*  Unstained, 
unblemished  ;  without  a  wrinkle.     See  Weni,  sb. 

UNWILLIE,  adj  Bnft'.'  [enwili.]  Illiberal.  Cf. 
ill-willy,  s.v.  Ill,  II.  1  (188). 

UNWILLING,  adj  Obs.  n.Yks.*  In  form  annilling. 
Unrepentant  ;  unsoftened. 

UNWING,  V.  n.Yks.*  [unwi'q.]  To  shoot  down  a 
bird  flying. 

UNWINNABLE,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Invincible,  impreg- 
nable. 

Abd.  The  assailants  finding  the  place  unwinnable,  by  nature  of 
great  strength,  Spalding  Hisl.  Sc.  (1792)  I.  228.  Fif.  Maid  all 
niassic  wark  to  that  effect  that  it  souid  be  unwinabill  in  times 
comming  to  ony  enemies,  Pitscottie  Cron.  (ed.  1889)  I.  333. 

UNWINSOME,fl(//.  n.Yks.*  [unwinsam.]  Uninviting, 
repulsive. 

UNWISHFUL,  adj.  n.Yks.*  [unwijfl.]  Reluctant, 
undesirous. 

UNWITTING,  adj.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  onweetin,  un- 
weeting  (Jam. -S/f/i/i/.).      1.  Unknowing,  involuntarily. 

Sc.  Jam.  Siippl.)  Ayr.  The  bursting  sigh,  th'  unweeting  groan, 
Burns  Farewell,  thou  stream,  st.  a. 
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2.  Unknown  ;  with  of:  unknown  to. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  Ayr.  Reseaving  Alex'  Kennedj',  excommu- 
nieat,  unwitting  of  her  husband,  Wodrow  Soc.  Set,  Bw:;.  (ed. 
1845-7^  I.  47. 

UNWITTY,(7^y.  Sc.  Inform  oonwLitty.  Wanting  in  wit. 

Abd.  It  wusna  that  oonwutty  o'  the  cailie,  Alexander  Johnny 
Gibb  (1871)  xviii. 

UNWORDY,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  unwerdy 
Fif.     A  dial,  form  of '  unworthy.' 

Fif.  The  scarlet  Hmmer  Has  .  .  .  worn  th'  unwerdy  crown, 
Tennant  Papisi>y  (1827)  27.  Edb.  A  bonny  speech  indeed  To 
come  frae  your  unwordy  head,  Tint  Qticy  (1796)  16.  SIk.  Ah! 
the  unwordy  rascal !  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  148,  ed.  1866.  Gall.  To 
learn  us  a'  for  to  retract  Frae  our  unwordy  gaits  sae  black, 
Lauderdale  Poems  (1796)  78. 

Hence  Unwordily,  adv.  unworthily. 

s.Sc.  It  wad  vex  me  sair  to  see  3'e  spendin  3'our  siller  unwordily, 
Wilson  Tales  (1839)  V.  52.  Bwk.  Unwordily  he  wore  the  crown 
Till  fifty  years  were  gane,  W.  Crockett  Minstrelsy  (1893)  304. 

UNWROUGHT,  ppl.  adj.  n.Yks.^  Of  land  :  not  yet 
worked  or  cultivated. 

UNYED,  V.    n.Yks.2    [unjed.]    To  unearth. 

UNYOKE,  V.  Som.  In  phr.  to  unyoke  in  the  sherd,  to 
leave  at  a  critical  time. 

'Well,  I  won't  unyoke  in  the  sherd,'  I  won't  quit  the  business 
at  a  critical  point  (W.F.R.). 

U.P.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Hnt.  In  phr.  (i)  U.P.  spells 
goslings,  an  exclamation  made  when  a  piece  of  work  is 
finished  or  an  object  attained  ;  (2)  U.P.  spells  goslings 
wilh  a  person  or  animal,  it  is  all  up  with  him. 

(i)  Nhp.',  Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  (2)  Lei.'  Always  .  .  .  appl.  to  death. 
'  How's  Ted  going  on  ? '  'Eh,  poor  chap,  I  think  it's  U.P.  spells 
goslins  wi'  him.'  War.^  It's  U.P.  spells  goslings  with  my  jackdaw. 
They've  sold  every  stick  of  old  Jones's  and  it's  U.P.  spells  goslings 
with  him. 

UP,  adv.,  prep.,  v.,  int.,  adj.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  and  coUoq. 
uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  hup 
Dev. ;  oop  Nhb.  Cor.;  op  Sh.I. ;  ope  Not.  ;  opp  Lan.  ; 
cup  Not.'^  [up,  Bp.]  1.  adv.  and  prep.  In  comb,  (i)  Up- 
bang,  obs.,  to  force  to  rise,  esp.  by  beating  ;  (2)  -bear,  to 
bear  out ;  to  confirm  ;  (3)  -big,  having  a  high  opinion  of 
oneself;  (4) -birl,  to  rise  quickly;  (5) -boil,  of  water :  to 
spring  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  or  drain  so  violently 
as  to  give  an  appearance  of  boiling  to  the  surface  water ; 
(6)  -brak,  in  phr.  the  iip-brak  of  a  thaiv,  the  beginning  of  a 
thaw;  {7) -bring, training, education  ;  maintenance  during 
youth  ;  also  the  cost  of  such  maintenance ;  (8)  -brought, 
educated,  reared,  brought  up;  (9)  -brow,  uphill;  (lo) 
-buckled,  buckled  or  fastened  up  ;  (11)  -buUer,  to  boil  or 
throw  up;  see  Bulder ;  (12)  -choked,  choked  up;  (13) 
-come,  (a)  an  ascent ;  the  act  of  coming  up  ;  (b)  advance- 
ment in  stature,  bodily  growth  ;  (c)  the  outcome  ;  (14) 
•coming,  {a)  see  (13,  a);  (b)  adolescence;  (c)  rising; 
growing  ;  (15)  country  or  -thecountry,  some  part  of  the 
country  removed  from  the  speaker  ;  esp.  used  of  a  district 
north  or  east  of  the  speaker  ;  also  used  altrib. ;  (16) 
-dales,  up  the  dale  or  valley  ;  (17)  -draw,  (a)  to  overtake, 
come  up  with  ;  (b)  to  pick  out  and  draw  forth  a  sheep 
from  a  flock  ;  (c)  to  understand  ;  (d)  to  overthrow,  cap- 
size ;  to  turn  a  somersault;  cf.  cap-draw  ;  (18)  -drinking, 
an  entertainment  given  after  the  recovering  of  a  woman 
from  childbirth  ;  (19)  -fanned,  of  a  turkey's  tail:  spread 
out;  (20)  -feshing,  (21)  -fess  or  -fessing,  see  (7);  see 
Fetch,  V.  II.  4 ;  (22)  .gabble,  obs.,  to  gobble  up  ;  (23)  -gaen, 
{a)  rising  ;  (b)  wild,  reckless  ;  (24)  -get,  to  rise  up  ;  (25) 
-getting,  see  (18)  ;  (26)  -giving,  obs.,a  legal  term  :  the  act 
of  giving  or  delivering  up;  (27)  -glaze,  a  knife-making 
term  :  to  glaze  finely  ;  to  finish  the  glazing  process  ;  (28) 
•go,  a  hilly  ascent ;  (29) -growing,  growing ;  (30) -grown, 
adult ;  (31)  -headed,  (a)  of  cattle :  having  the  horns 
nearly  perpendicular;  (A)  arrogant,  despotic;  ill-tempered, 
peevish  ;  (32)  -headjr,  see  (31,  b) ;  (33)  -heaped,  (a)  heaped 
up  ;  crowded  ;  (b)  in  phr.  7ip-heaped  and  down-thrttsten, 
completely,  fully,  '  out-and-out '  ;  (34)  -heese,  to  lift  up  ; 
(35)  -hill,  north  ;  esp.  used  of  wind  ;  (36)  -home,  up  to  the 
hilt ;    (37)  -junilet,  jumbled  up ;    (38)  -keck  or   keg,  to 


upset ;  to  tip  up ;  (39)  -knocker,  a  man  employed  bj' 
workpeople  to  wake  them  in  the  morning ;  (40)  -layer, 
the  person  who  loads  the  ponies  with  peats  at  a  peat-hill; 
(41)  -lead,  a  hilly  ascent ;  an  upward  path  or  tendency; 
(421  -lep,  to  rise  or  leap  up  ;  (43)  -light,  the  brightening  at 
the  end  of  a  shower ;  (44) -loaden,  fully  laden  ;  (45) -long, 
one  of  the  sails  of  a  windmill  ;  (46)  -look,  an  upward 
glance;  (47)  -looking,  bright  and  courageous-looking; 
(48) -made,  elated  ;  renewed,  refreshed  ;  freed  from  pain  ; 
(49)  -make,  (a)  to  build  up ;  to  compensate  ;  to  supply  a 
deficiency  ;  to  elate  ;  (b)  see  (38)  ;  (c)  making  ;  style  ;  (d) 
a  contrivance  ;  an  invention  ;  a  fabrication  ;  an  original 
composition;  (e)  compensation  ;  (50)  -met,  (a)  having  full 
measure ;  {b)  in  phr.  iip-met  and  down-ihruslen,  filled 
above  measure  ;  fig.  thorough  ;  '  out-and-out ' ;  (51 )  -raise 
or  -rise,  to  church  a  woman  ;  (52)  -rake,  (53)  -reap,  to 
rake  up  ;  fig.  to  bring  up  an  old  grievance  ;  (54)  -red, 
cleaned  or  tidied  up  ;  (55)  -ride,  to  cause  to  ride  a-cock- 
horse ;  (56)  -rin,  to  come  up  to  by  running ;  (57)  -rise,  a 
rising  in  social  position  ;  (58)  -risen,  standing  erect ;  (59) 
•rising,  {a)  a  rising  up  ;  a  removal  ;  [b)  see  (57) ;  (c)  in 
phr.  to  knoiv  the  uprising  and  downsetting  of  a  person,  to 
know  all  his  private  affairs ;  (60)  -roven,  torn  up  by  the 
roots  ;  in  a  disorderly  state  ;  (61)  -rucked,  rucked  up ;  (62) 
•scores,  in  phr.  to  be  itp-scores  with  a  person,  to  be  even 
with  him  ;  (63)  -scud  or  -skid,  to  spill ;  to  upset ;  (64) 
-seated,  seated  aloft ;  fig.  raised,  exalted  ;  (65)  -shak,  a 
commotion  ;  (66)  -sighted,  having  a  defect  of  vision  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  look  down  ;  (67)  -sitten,  callous, 
indifferent,  listless  ;  (68)  -sitting,  (a)  see  (18)  ;  (b)  obs., 
indifference,  callousness,  listlessness  ;  (69)  -sitting  time, 
the  time  when  a  woman  gets  up  after  childbirth  ;  (70) 
-skail,  to  scatter  upwards  ;  (71)  -speak,  obs.,  to  speak  up  ; 
(72)  -sprout,  an  upstart ;  a  plant  just  appearing  above 
ground  ;  (73)  -sprung,  sprung  up  ;  grown,  matured  ;  (74) 
-staring,  somewhat  presuming  ;  (75)  -sticked,  stuck-up  ; 
over-particular ;  (76)  -stir,  (a)  disturbance ;  tumult ; 
excitement ;  (b)  to  throw  into  confusion ;  (77)  -stirring, 
(a)  on  the  move  ;  (b)  obs.,  quickening  of  the  spirit ;  (78) 
-store,  (a)  see  (76,  a) ;  (b)  a  report,  scandal ;  (79)  -street, 

(a)  the  upper  part  of  a  town  or  village ;  also  used  altrib. ; 

(b)  along  the  main  road  through  the  village;  into  the 
village  ;  (80)  -streeter,  an  inhabitant  of  the  upper  part  of 
a  town  ;  (81)  -stroke,  {a)  the  end,  conclusion  ;  (b)  in  phr. 
to  play  the  ttp-stroke  with,  see  below ;  (82)  -strut,  to  strut 
proudly ;  (83)  -throssen,  forward  ;  (84)  -throw,  the 
elevated  side  of  a  fault,  smaller  than  an  '  up-cast ' ;  (85) 
-tip,  see  (38) ;  (86)  -top,  to  run  up  against  a  person,  as  in 
turning  a  street-corner  ;  (87)  -town  or  -town  way,  see 
(79,  b)  ;  (88)  -waxen,  see  (30) ;  (89)  -wind,  against  the 
wind  ;  (90)  -with,  (a)  see  (28)  ;  (b)  in  phr.  to  theiipivith,  in 
an  upward  direction  ;  (91)  -wreil,  obs.,  to  wriggle  up. 

(i)  Sc.  By  sting  and  ling  they  did  up-bang  her,  Watson  Coll. 
(1706)  I.  48  (Jam.).  (2)  Per.  My  waefu'  tale  upbears  the  truth, 
Ford //«>•/>  (1893)  24.  (3)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (4)  Rnf.  The  Muse  sprang 
to  the  lift,  Up-birlin',  loud-skirlin'.  Young  Lochlotnond  (1872)  96. 
(5)  Cum.'*  (6)  Cai.i  (7)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Efter  her  upbring  an' 
da  tryst  shu's  hed  ta  hadd  her  oot  o'  herm's  wy.  Burgess  Sketches 
(2nd  ed.)  29.  Bnff.'  Frf.  I  prayed  to  Heaven  for  strength  to 
toil  That  decent  upbring  I  micht  gie't.  Watt  Sketches  (1880)  44. 
(8)  Dev.  Yu  belongs  til  tha  chapel  an'  I  be  church  up-brort,  Salmon 
Ballads  {i&gg)  1^.  (9)  ne.Lan.'  (10)  Lnk.  Wi' breeks  up-buckled 
owre  the  knees,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  58.  (11)  Sc.  (Jam.) 
(12)  Ayr.  Burns,  wi'  snawy  wreeths  up-choked.  Burns  IVinter 
Night  (1785)  St.  2.  Lnk.  The  hedges  wi'  weeds  were  up-chokit, 
Rodger  Poems  (1838)  150,  ed.  1897.  (13,  a)  BnfT.i  We  geed 
doon  the  rocks  t'  the  beach  ;  bit  the  upcome  we  hid  wizna  fun. 
(i)  Sc.  I  hae  nae  doubt  o'  his  abilities,  for  he  promises  fair 
according  to  his  upcome,  Campbell  (1819")  I.  27  (Jam.).  (c) 
n.Lin.  Seein'  as  it's  you  as  wants  to  hear  th'  up-cum  on  it  all. 
Peacock  Tales  (i8go)  2nd  S.  65.  (14.  «)  Bnff.'  (s.v.  Upcome'). 
(A)  Sh.I.   I  da  days  o'  my   upcomin,  Sh.  News   (Jan.   29,   1898). 

(c)  n.Yks.2  (15)  N.I.i  Up  the  country  people  [persons  from  any 
part  of  Ireland,  except  the  north-east  of  Ulster].  Uls.  He  was 
from  somewhere  '  up  the  country  '  (which  was  our  way  of  desig- 
nating the  South),  M<:Ilroy  Craiglinnie  (igoo)  1.  s.Wor.'  Applied 
to  North  Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire.     Glo.  (A.B.I     s.Oxf. 
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They  was  moving  away  up-country,  and  I  didn't  want  to  go  so 
far  from   'omc,    Rosemary    Chillerns   (1895)   87.     w.Som.'   'Up- 
country  volks  don't  do  same's  we  do  do."     '  I  can't  tell  'cc  wliero's 
a-go  to,  some  place  up  the  country.'     This  may  mean  anywhere 
beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  if  to  the  eastward.     '  Her's 
a-married  up-thecountry  zomc  place.'    Dev.  The  Londoners,  and 
all  the  up-country  spies,  Mortimer  W.  Moors  (1895)   123.     Cor.^ 
Vague  term  for  all  places  up  the  line — beyond  the  Tamar  generally. 
(16)  n.Yks.=  They  live  updeeals.     w.Yks.'     (17,  n)  Sh.I.  A'll  hae 
to  bid  blissing  be  wi'  you,  hit'U  tak'  me  a'  mi  time  to  updraw  da 
boys,  Sh.  News  (Sept.  10,  18981.     (i)  Gude  feth  an'  he  [a  sheep- 
dog] could  faa  i'  my  haands,  ane  ta  nickie  o'  a  hug  [hogg]  iver  he 
sood  updraw  agen  !  ib.  (July  24,  1897).    (c)  I  diinna  tink  he  updrew 
what  William  wis    meanin',  for  he  said   naethin',  ib.  (June  25, 
1898).     (rf)  s.Pem.  (W.M.M.)     (18)  Per.  The  feast  given  on  my 
mother's  recovery,  which  in  that  part  of  the  country  was  termed 
the  up-drinking,  Campbell  (1819)  I.  13  (Jam.\      (19)  Gall.  The 
sound  a  turkey  cock  emits  when  in  wrath,  with  his  tail  up-fan'd 
and  bubble  red,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  Inlrod.  15,  ed.  1876. 
(20)  Abd.  The  edification  an' richtupfeshino'affspring,  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  -xix.     (21)  Bnff.*     Abd.  He  got  a  rale  bare 
upfessin',  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Feb.  28,   1903).     (22)  Fif.  Twa 
fiery   dragons    .  .   .   dash   their   hissin'   heads   thegither.    As    if 
t'upgabble  ane  anither,  Tennant  Papis/ry   (1827)    143.     (23,  a) 
ne.Sc.  There    is   aye   this   feelin'  in   an    upgaen   market.     Ye're 
inclined  to  hang  on  an"  on,   Grant  Kecklelon,  66.     (A)  Sh.I.  An 
up-gaen  fellow  (J.S.).     (24)  Lnk.  A  hizzie,  Venus,  then  upgat  To 
stretch  her  leggies,  Deil's  Hallowe'en  (1856)  42.      (25)  Nhb.'     (26) 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  As  to  my  Insprech  and  silver  wark  I  refer  to  my 
wifis  aith  and  vpgeving,    Rogers  Reformers  (1874')    10.      Abd. 
They  subscribed  rolls  of  the  tenths  given  up  by  the  oath  of  every 
subscriber,  as  they  who  had  commission  to  receive  and  see  the 
upgiving  of  the  same,   Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792)   I.  259.     (27) 
w.Yks.2     (28)  n.Yks.2     (29)  Sh.I.  Whin  I  wis  a  upgrowin'  sheeld, 
Sh.  News  (Oct.  16,  1897).     (30)  e.Dur.i.  n.Yks.'*    ne.Yks.'  Sha's 
an  up-grawn  woman  noo.     w.Yks.  (J.W. )     Lan.  Hoo's  a  widow 
now,   an'  childer  is  all  upgrown  an'  settled,   Longman's  Mag. 
(Nov.  1895)  66.     n.Lin.i  Thaay're  all  upgrowd  noo  an'  one  of  'em 
is  e'  'Merica.     Ken.'  He  must  be  as  old  as  that,  because  he's  got 
upgrown  daughters.     Sur.^  We  never  get  above  eight  or  ten  up- 
grown   persons  at    church  of  a  morning.     (31,   a)   w.Yks.'     (6) 
n.Yks.^     w.Yks.'  Shoe's  an  up-heeaded  an,  shoe  war  sarra'd  in 
a  strait  piggin.    nw.Der.'    (32I  s.Lan.'    (33,  fl)  n.Cy.  The  produce 
was  sixty-four  bushels,  each  bushel  up-heaped,  Hunter  Georgical 
Essays  (1803")    I.  379.     n.Yks.'^,   Chs.'     (6)  w.Yks.s  He  wur   a 
rascal    upheaped   and   downthrussen,    4.      (34)   Fif.   The   kettle 
upheese  frae  the  kleek,  Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  75.     (35)  Wor. 
It  is  very  remarkably  warm,  considering  that  it  is  an  uphill  wind 
(E.S.).     s.Wor.'     Hrf.   Her's   gon'  up  'ill  (C.J.R.);  Hrf.=     (36) 
Dev.  Shet'n  in  uphome  tu  tha  hannel,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892). 
(37)  Hdg.  The  feck  o't  is  but  scum  an'  brock  An'  dregs  up-jumlet 
from  below,  Lumsden   Sel.   Poems   (1896)    122.     (38)   Chs.'  To 
upkeck  a  cart  is  to  tip  a  cart  up  so  as  to  shoot  out  the  contents  ; 
Chs.^,  s.Chs.'     Shr.'  They  fund  the  barrel  caved  o'er,  an'  all  the 
drink  upkegged.     (39)  w.Yks.  A  person  who  goes  about  in  the 
early  morning  armed  with  a  long  small  pole,  at  one  end  of  which 
is  a  suitable  contrivance  for  gently  beating  or  tapping  the  bedroom 
windows  of  clients  who  have  arranged  ...  to  be  aroused  in  this 
manner,  so  that  they  will  be  in  time  for  their  work,  Leeds  Merc. 
Suppl.  (Sept.  2,  1899).     (40)  S.  &  Ork.l     (41)  n.Yks.=     (42)  Dwn. 
Sir  Rowlan'  frae  his  grave  upleps,  Savage-Armstrong  Ballads 
(1901)  23.     (43)  Cai.'     (44)  n.Yks.^     (45)  Nrf.  That  uplong  have 
got  loose,  Emerson  Son  of  Fens  (1892)  356.     (46)  Nhb.  With  a 
sudden  up-look  he  sees  me  stannin'  motionless  by,  Pease  Mark  0' 
Deil  {i8gn)  113.     (47)  m.Yks.'  She's  nought  but  one  bairn,  and 
a  fine  uplooking  young  dog  he  is.     (48)  Cum."  What  he  was  that 
upmead  wid  t'gift  o'  t'oald  cwoat.     Wra.  Ah's  upmiad  again  sen 
Ah  hed  mi  corns  doctored  (B.K.).     (49,  a)  Sc.  (Jam.)     (A)  Cum. 
It  was  nobbut  yah  vwote  efter  oa,  an  couldn't  up-mak  owder  side, 
Sargisson  Joe  Scoap  11881)  151;  Cum."     (c)  Abd.  The  material 
and  'up-mak"  of  the  bride's  dress,  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882) 
178.     (</)  Sh.I.   Is  yon  true,  or  is  hit  a  upmak  o'  dy  ain  ?  Sh. 
News  (Jan.  19,  1901).     n.Sc.  Wi'  catchie  glees,  some  o'  his  ain 
up-mak,   Tarras  Poems   (1804)  6  (Jam.).     Abd.  (ib.)     («)  Sh.I. 
Seekin'  upmaks  for  his  corn,  Sh.  News  (Sept.  11,  1897).     (50,  a) 
w.Yks.'     (A)  w.Yks.  (S.P.U.  j ;  w.Yks.'  He's  a  rogue,  up-met  and 
down  Ihrosten.     (51)  Dev.  Please,  sir,  can  Mrs.  Smith  be  uprose 
this  afternoon?  Reports  Provinc.  (1888.     s.Dev.  When  a  woman 
comes  to  be  churched,  it  is  always  for  her  'upraising,'  or  to  be 
'  upraised '  (G.E.D.\    Cor.'  A  woman  churched  is  uprosed  ;  Cor.^ 
(52)  n.Yks.=    (53")  ib.  Aud  upreeapings  [old  disagreements].    (54) 
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Old.  The  wark  a'  negleckit,  the  house  ill  upred,  Nimmo  Sngs.  and 
Ballads  (188a)  118.  (55)  Sh.I.  Upride,  upride,  upride  da  bairn, 
Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  180.  (56)  Sh.I.  Frodin'  wi'  wraeth  'at  he 
could  no  uprin  Geordie,  Sh.  News  (May  7,  1898).  (57)  n.Lin.' 
Th'  uprise  o'  that  fam'ly  was  th'  inclosurcs.  (58)  n.Yks.*  (59,  (?) 
Sh.I.  'A  weary  an'  ill  luckit  flittin'  for  him.'  '  Dcy  said  hit  wis 
da  wife,  Meggy,  at  wis  ta  wyte  for  dat  oprisin','  Sh.  Neivs  (Apr. 
9,  1898).  n.Lin.'  It  was  time  for  uprisin'  afoore  ony  on  us  was 
e'  bed.  (A)  n.Yks.'  (c)  n.Lin.'  See  Psalm  cxxxix.  i  (Prayer  Book 
Version).  (60')  n.Yks.=  (61)  s.Not.  Y'ave  left  the  table-cloth  all 
up  rucked  (J.P.K.).  (62J  n.Yks.=  I'll  be  upscoorcs  wi'  them. 
(63)  Cor.'  She  broke  the  petcher  and  upscud  the  water.  (64) 
n.Yks.2  Will  he  get  upseeated  this  time,  aim  ye?  1651  ni.Yks.' 
(66)  Soni.  (Hall.)  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  G/.  (1873).  (67 1  Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
■The  sister  of  the  gardener  who  kept  house  for  him  had  shown 
herself  upsitten,  Stevenson  IVeir  of  Ilermiston  (1896)  v.  Lnk. 
This  backsliding  and  upsitten  Church,  Walker  Biog.  Presby.  (cd. 
1827  I  I.  iv.  (68,  (?)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  It  was  enacted  in  1581,  'that  no 
banquets  shall  be  at  any  upsitting  after  baptizing  of  bairns^ 
Andrews  Bygone  Ch.  Life  (1899)  207.  n.Yks.^  Has  she  had  hev 
upsitting  yet?  w.Yks.'  It  is  customary  for  each  guest  to  bring  to 
the  entertainment  a  pound  of  sugar  or  butter.  w.Som.'  They  be 
gwain  to  hold  a  upzittin*  to  Farmer  Osgood's  a-Zinday,  and  th' 
old  maister's  comin'  a  purpose.  Dev.'  n.Dev.  Darathy  Vuzz's 
Up-setting,  E.xm.  Crishp.  (1746)  1.  379-80  ;  Suke  died  to  grubby 
Sam's  upsetting.  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell  (1867)  st.  107.  (A)  Sc.  The 
Lord  hath  rubbed  shame  on  all  our  faces,  because  of  many  back- 
slidings  and  upsitting  in  duty,  Thomson  Cloud  of  IVilnesses  (1714) 
105,  ed.  1871.  Rnf.  There  is  a  remarkable  upsitting  among  us  in 
mutual  freedom  one  with  another,  Wodrow  Corres.  (1709-31)  1. 55, 
ed.  1843.  (,69)Yks.  (P.R.);  Ray(!69i).  (70)80.  (Jam.)  (7i)Fif. 
Let  him  up-speik  as  best  he  may,  Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  103. 
(72,  73)  n.Yks.=  (74)  Suf.  (Hall.)  (75)  Sh.I.  'i'e're  a'  far  ower 
upstikked  noo,  Sh.  News  (Aug.  12,  1899).  (76,  a)  Nhb.  Judge  ye, 
my  friends,  what  an  upstir  there  was  amang  us  when  we  fancj 
out,  Jones  Ntib.  (1871)  214.  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  n.Lin.',  Lei.'  Nbp.> 
There  was  a  great  upstir  over  it.  War.^  Som.  She  found  the 
kitchen  in  an  upstir,  Raymond  Men  o'  Mendip  '1898)  xiii.  (A) 
n.Lin.' Commonly  used  of  houses  or  household  goods.  'All  th' 
rooms  was  upsteer'd  thrif  th'  sweeps  cumin'.'  (77,  (?)  Lakel.*  We 
mun  be  upstirrin  afooar  t'sparrows  i'  t'moornin'.  n.Yks.''  (A) 
Rnf.  To  give  you  occasion  to  signify  your  thoughts  about  things 
for  my  up-stirring  and  instruction,  Wodrow  Corres.  (1709-31)  I. 
47,  ed.  1843.  (78,  (?)  Som.  The  country's  all  to  a  upstore,  Ray- 
mond Love  and  Quiet  Life  (1894)  27.  w.Som.'  Dev.  Whotiver 
duee  make  thease  row  vor?  Awl  tha  upstore  in  tha  wurdle  wunt 
make  et  better,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892).  (A)  w.Som.'  Dev. 
Tid'n  likely  I  was  gwain  vor  to  zay  ort  about  it  to  she,  arter  all 
this  here  up-store,  Reports  Provinc.  (1885).  (79,  (?)  Dur.  The 
annual  football  match  between  the  '  up-street'  and  'down-street' 
inhabitants  of  Chester-le-Street  took  place  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 
The  '  up-street '  people,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  live  on  the  level, 
Flk-Lore  Jrn.  (1884)  II.  124.  w.Yks.  Banks  Wkfld.  fft/s.  (1865). 
(A)  Oxf.'  (s.v.  Up-townd),  Brks.'  Som.  Tryphena  had  embraced 
the  recent  opportunity  to  run  up  street,  Raymond  Tryphena  (1895) 
33.  (80)  Dur.  The  ball  .  .  .  was  driven  up  the  bank,  and  the  'up- 
streeters'  for  the  time  were  successful,  Flk-Lore  Jrn.  (1884)  II. 
124.  (81,  (?)  w.Yks. '2,  Lan.l,  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  That  were  th' 
upstroke  on  it  o'.  nw.Der.'  n.Lin.'  Th'  upstroake  on  it  all  was 
'at  thaay  ton'd  him  oot  o'  his  farm.  (A)  Lan.  Hoo'd  ha'  played  th' 
upstroke  wi'  me  if  I'd  letten  j'O  go  by,  Waugh  Sneck-Bant  i_i868 
iv.  (82)  Fif.  Up-struttin'  in  their  pride  o'  pow'r,  Tennant 
Papistry  (1827)  214.  (83)  Wm.  Up-throssen  young  'uns,  Wilson 
Old  Man's  Talk,  94.  (84)  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  Greenwell  Coal 
Tr.  Gl.  (1849,  ed.  1888).  (85)  Hmp.'  I.W.2  I  got  uptipped  last 
week,  keert  and  all,  into  deetch.  Som.  You'll  up-tip  the  boat, 
Raymond  Sam  and  Sabina  (1894)  51.  (86)  Gmg.  (W.M.M.) 
(87)  Oxf.'  Nrf.  The  old  man  shouldered  stick  and  umbrella  and 
came  'uptown  way'  in  search  of  society,  Mann  Dnlditch  (1902) 
47.  (88)  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.'  (89)  Not.  He  .  .  .  stopped  half-way 
and  looked  up-wind,  as  if  interested  in  the  weather.  Prior  Forest 
Flk.  {igoi)  63.  War.3  GIo.  Creep  up  wind,  sir,  without  a  sound, 
GiBBS  Cotiwold  Vill.  (ed.  1899)  50.  (90,  (?)  Sc.  Will  ye  see  how 
the're  spankin'  leng  the  side  o'  that  green  upwith,  an  siccan  a 
braengal  o'  them  too?  St.  Patrick  (1819)  II.  91  (Jam.).  (A)  Sc. 
(Jam.)  (91)  Fif.  A  tumbler  at  a  fair  .  . .  Up-wreils  and  whummles 
i'  the  air,  Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  150. 
2.  In  comb,  with  adv.  and  prep. :  (i)  Up  aboon,  above  ; 
(2)  —  again,  (a)  against ;  adjacent  to  ;  [b)  over  again  ;  (3) 
—  along,  (a)  in  an  upward  direction  ;  a  little  way  up  the 
street  or  road  ;  towards  home  ;  (b)  of  people  :  see  below; 
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(4)  —  by(e,  {a}  up  yonder  ;  up  the  road  or  valley ;  also 
used  attrib.;  (b)  in  phr.  to  come  up  by,  to  come  above 
others  ;  to  mount  and  approach  the  speaker ;  (5)  —  by 
yonder,  up  yonder ;  a  little  further  on  or  higher  up  ;  (6) 
—  long,  (a)  see  (3,  a)  ;  (b)  in  the  regions  east  of  Cornwall ; 
(7)  —  of,  upon,  up  in  ;  (8)  —  over,  (a)  over  there  ;  (b)  at ; 
during;  (9) — through,  ((7)  inland;  to  the  north;  'up- 
country  '  ;  also  used  attrib. ;  (b)  upwards,  so  as  to  pass 
through  to  the  other  side  ;  (10)  —  to,  (a)  skilled  in  ;  equal 
to  ;  (b)  compared  with  ;  (f)  upon  ;  (11)  —  with,  {a)  on  an 
equal  or  superior  footing  to  ;  equal  to ;  (b)  upwards. 

(1)  Cum."»,  n.Yks.23_  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (3,  n)  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
s.Lan.i  Rear  it  up-agen  th'  wo.  He  lives  upagen  th'  church.  (4) 
Sh.I.  Dat's  juist  fader  up  agen.  I  winder  if  a'  da  men  is  da  sam'  ? 
Sh.  News  (June  2,  igoo).  (3,0)  Hmp.  I've  just  a-been  up-along 
where  that  gipsy  runned  away,  Conth.  Mag.  (Aug.  1902)  236. 
I.W.'2,  Wil.'  Dor.  I  be  glad  that  you've  stepped  up-along  at  last, 
Hardy  Gieeiiw.  Trie  (1872)  I.  17.  w.Som.'  Come  on  !  'tis  time  we 
was  gwain  up-'long.  Dev.  Wait  a  bit,  I  chell  shet  away  up-along 
purty  ziine  tu,  H EWETT  P^as.  Sp.  (1892).  nw.Dev.i,  Cor.  (J.W.) 
(i)  Hmp.  '  Up-along  volk '  are  the  inhabitants  of  Surrey  and  Sussex 
in  opposition  to  the  '  down-along  volk '  of  Dorsetshire  and  Somer- 
setshire (J.W.R.'l ;  Hmp.'  (4)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  He  lives  upby  at  the 
CleiUum,  Scott  5^  Ronan  (1824)  x.xx.  Sh.I.  Unfolding  his  plans 
for  executing  vengeance  upon  the  merry-makers  '  up-bye,'  Clark 
Gleams  (1898)  158.  n.Sc.  (H.E.F.),  Cai.'  Frf.  There  seemed  to 
be  something  oncanny  afit  upby  at  the  manse,  Willock  Rosclly 
Ends  (1886)  II,  ed.  1889.  Fif.  They'll  no  keep  her  long  up-bye, 
Meldrum  Margredel  (1894)  147.  s.Sc.  I'll  juist  get  a  pock  and  set 
up  by  to  Sandy  Laing's,  Wilson  Tales  (1839)  V.  90.  Cum.* 
Hallbank  is  upby  from  Brampton.  '  Yen  o'  th'  queerest  weddin's 
I  iver  kent  happen'd  upbye,'  Fireside  Crack  (1896)  62.  (b)  Sc. 
(Jam.)  ;  When  asking  any  one  to  come  upstairs  '  come  upby ' 
would  be  used  (J.W.M.).  (5)  Sc.  Ye'U  want  siller  up  by  yonder, 
Scott  Bride  0/ Lam.  (1819)  xviii.  SIk.Whacan  see  thethousand- 
year-auld  cairn  up-by  yonder  ?  Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  III. 
37.  (6,  a)  Dev.  He  was  comin'  up-long  to  his  cottage,  Phillpotts 
SlrHiiig  Hours  (igoi)  64.  Cor.  Lee  IVidow  Woman  (1899)  135  ; 
Cor.^  ib)  Cor.^  I  forget  where  he  said  he  a  come  from.  'Tis  uplong 
somewhere.  (7)  e.Yks.  A  lot  mare  uppov  another  booad,  Nichol- 
son Flk.  Sp.  (1889)  34.  w.Yks.  They'd  seeame  reight  as  us  up  ov 
Hardcastle  Moor,  Lucas  Sitid.  Nidderdnle  (c.  1882)  270.  Lan. 
Every  mon  has  his  surd  up  uv  his  theegh,  Staton  Bolton  Sng. 
Sol.  (,1859)  iii.  8.  Not.',  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.'  Up  of  the  mend.  Up 
of  foot.  Rut.',  Lei.'  e.Suf.  As  black  as  the  hake  up  of  the 
chimney  (F.H.).  (8,  a)  n.Dev.  I  live  to  Combe,  up  over  long 
with  Nance  Darvel,  Chanter  JVitcti  (1896)  54.  (6)  Though  twas 
the  beginning  of  June,  twas  sharpish  up  over  night  times,  lb.  32. 
(9,  n)  Sh.I.  Mally  Tullock  is  sellin'  hay  ta  some  o' da  neebeers 
uptroo,  Sh.  News  (Feb.  13,  1898).  Cai.'  Abd.  A  particular 
friend  from  up-throu',  ALExANDERyo/tH)y  G;'46  (1871)  xi.  Abd., 
Cld.  (Jam.)  (6)  Cld.  {lb.)  (10,  a)  Lnk.  Draw  on  a  face  o'  great 
importance,  Like  them  that's  up  to  spaein'  fortunes,  Watson 
Poems  (1853)  15.  Gall.  Dominies,  wi'  great  pretences.  Because 
they're  up  to  verbs  and  tenses,  Nicholson  Poet.  Wks.  (1814)  91, 
ed.  1897.  n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  n.Lin.'  He's  up  to  enterin'  on 
a  farm  of  foher  or  five  hunderd  aacre.  (A)  w.Yks.  Thine's  nowght 
up  to  mine,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Sept.  9,  1899).  (c)  Cor.  A  man 
weth  a  cloth  cooat  up  toun,  Higham  Dial.  (1866)  17.  (11,  a)  Sc. 
I'se  be  up  wi'  him  for  that  (Jam.).  Cai.'  Ayr.  We'll  gar  our 
streams  an'  burnies  shine  Up  wi'  the  best.  Burns  To  W.  Simpson 
(1785)  St.  9.  Lnk.  So  Willie,  lad,  ye're  up  wi't  noo,  Watson 
Poems  C1853)  14.  Ant.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.)  N.Cy.' 
Cum.'*  He  was  up  wid  him  than,  (i)  Sc.  As  meikle  upwith,  as 
meikle  down  with,  Ferguson  Prov.  (1641)  40.  Abd.  They'll  be  an 
upwith  market  shortly,  Alexander  Aln  Flk.  (1882)  99. 
3.  Phr.  (i)  iotici  up,  aloud;  (2)  neither  up  nor  down,  (a) 
nowhere  ;  (b)  in  the  same  state  ;  (3)  to  be  up  a  man,  or  a 
woman,  to  be  grown  up  ;  (4)  to  do  tip,  to  ruin  ;  to  outdo  ; 

(5)  to  keep  up,  of  the  weather  :  to  continue  fine  ;  (6)  to 
play  '  up'  wit/i,  to  hang  ;  (7)  to  read  up,  to  read  aloud  ;  (8) 
to  stick  oneself  up  for,  to  set  oneself  up  for;  (9)  to  wear  up, 
to  wear  out;  do)  up  account,  on  account ;  (11)  — a  field, 
round  the  fields;  (12)  —and  down,  (a)  hilly;  (b)  every- 
where ;  (c)  obs.,  of  unequal  height ;  (d)  upside  down  ; 
(e)  of  a  fight:  using  the  feet  as  well  as  the  hands;  also 
used  subst.:  if)  thoroughly,  fully;  (13)  —and  downer, 
a  person  who  does  a  thing  thoroughly ;  (14)  —  and  off, 
then  and  there  ;  at  once;  (15)  —of  hill,  uphill  ;  {\t)—at 


[on  the]  club,  on  the  funds  of  a  sick  club  ;  (17)  —fore-days, 
up  before  sunrise;  (18)  —  heaps  or  —  0/ heaps,  in  disorder; 
(19)  — /;///  and  doivn  dale,  thoroughly;  in  unmeasured 
terms  ;  (20)  —  iii  her  gear,  see  below ;  (21)  —  in  life, 
advanced  in  years ;  (22)  —  in  one's  sitting,  sitting  up 
in  bed ;  (23)  —  in  the  body,  obs.,  slightly  intoxicated ; 
(24)  —in  years,  see  (21);  (25)  — Jenkins,  the  game  of 
'Tip-it'  (q.v.) ;  (26)  —major,  a  rural  game;  (27)  —  o' 
course,  of  course ;  of  a  certainty  ;  (28)  —  of  a  man,  grown 
up;  (29)  —  o' foot,  going  about  in  good  health,  esp.  used 
of  one  recovering  from  illness ;  (30)  —  on  anything, 
delighted   with   it ;    having  a   good   opinion   of  it ;    (31) 

—  on  end,  (a)  upright ;  perpendicular  ;  the  right  way  up ; 
(i)  in  a  sitting  position,  esp.  used  of  sitting  up  in  bed; 
(c)  see  (29) ;  (32)  —  on  height,  (a)  on  high  ;  perpendicular; 
(b)  a  call  to  oxen  ;  (33) — on  /(?«(/, inland, rustic ;  'upland'; 
(34)  —  or  down,  one  way  or  another ;  (35)  —  sun,  obs., 
between  sunrise  and  sunset ;  (36)  —  the  hill,  (a)  see 
(31,  a)  ;  (A)  towards;  in  the  direction  of;  nstd  fig.;  (37) 

—  the  house,  further  in  the  house  ;  away  from  the  door ; 

(38)  —  the  road,  in  a  region  removed  from  the  speaker ; 

(39)  —  the  streets,  a  child's  singing  game  ;  see  below  ;  (40) 

—  to  nothing,  (41)  —  to  nought,  worthless,  good  for  nothing; 
see  Nought,  3  (37) ;  (42)  —  top,  at  the  top ;  (43)  —  to 
Pinilico,  (44)  —  to  the  door,  up  to  the  mark ;  (45)  —  to  the 
heft,  full  of  anger;  (46)  — to  the  nines,  splendid,  first-rate; 
see  Nine,  2  (3) ;  (47)  —  to  the  rigs,  (48)  —  to  trap,  knowing, 
'  up  to  date.' 

(i)  w.Yks.  '  Ther's  a  drop  o'  stingo  at  yond  tother  shop,'  he 
whispered,  an'  then  laad  up,  as  if  nubdy  heeard  him,  he  saj's, 
'  Nah  then,  come  on  !  '  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1880)  30,  in  Leeds 
Merc.  Siippl.  (Sept.  2,  1899).  (2,  a)  Sc.  (A.W.)  w.Yks.'  I  can  find 
him  nayther  up-ner-down.  n.Lin.'  I've  been  lookin'  for  th'  offil  ohd 
thing  all  th'  mornin',  an'  can't  findit  naaither  up  nor  doon  noa- 
wheare.  (6)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (3)  n.Yks.  (I.W.),  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (4) 
w.Yks.  Luk  at  th'  paaer  looms  ;  when  they  wor  started  all  th'  hand- 
loom  weyvers  struck  wark,  becos  they  said  it  'ud  do  *em  all  up, 
Hartley  Ditt.  (c.  1873)  2nd  S.  105.  (5)  Sc.  (A.W.),  n.Cy.,  Midi. 
(J.W.)  Dor.  'Twill  keep  up  for  a  bit  yet,  Francis /'ia';(/<'>''s  IVidow 
(1901)  pt.  ii.  x.  (6)  Abd.  A  piece  o'  the  rope  that  played  '  up  '  wi' 
M''Pherson,  Ogg  Willie  Waly  ( 1873)  60.  (7)  w.Yks.  ( J.W.),  Not.' 
(8)  Nhb.  He  shud  hev  taken  after  his  feythor,  an'  not  stuck  hissel' 
oop  for  somethin*  different,  Pease  Mark  o'  the  Dell  (1894)  74. 
w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (9)  w.Yks.  (J.W.^  Lan.  I  must  go  on  wearing 
this  dress  until  it  is  worn  up  (E.M.M.).  (10)  ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.' 
Bricklayers  is  stopt  up-o'-coont-o'  weather,  MS.  add.  (T.H.) 
w.Yks.  It  wor  up  acahnt  ov  his  wahde  throit  he  gate  done  (B.K.). 
Lan.  Oppokeawnt  o  so  monny  foke  axin  for  it,  Ormekod  Felley 
fro' Rachde  {iQ$i)  Title-page.  s.Lan.'  (ii)Oxf.'  (is,  (i)  w.Yks. 
(J.W.)  w.Som.'  'Tis  a  proper  up-m-down  road,  (i)  Gall.  Trade 
up  an'  doun  is  unco  bad,  Scott  Gleanings  (1881)  158.  (c)  Edb. 
Leean'  Dobie,  Dickie's  son,  Wi'  shoothers  up  and  doon,  Carlop 
Green  (1793)  119,  ed.  1817.  (d)  w.Som.'  Thee's  a-put  the  thing 
up-m-down.  Dev.  I'd  za  ziine  dii  't  's  I  turn  my  'and  up-an'- 
down,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (189a).  (e)  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  A 
fierce  '  up  and  down '  fight,  in  Lancashire  fashion,  followed.  They 
plied  both  fists  and  feet,  Westall  Old  Factory  (1885)  v.  s.Lan.' 
Chs.'  Applied  to  a  Lancashire  method  of  fighting,  where  kicking, 
&c.,  is  resorted  to,  in  contradistinction  to  a  Cheshire  '  stand  up  ' 
fight.  w.Wor.  A  good  hup  an  down,  an  a  towslin',  S.  Beauchamp 
N.  Hamilton  (1875)  II.  292.  (/)  Ir.'God  bless  him  up  and  down  I 
Barrington  Sketches  (1827-32I  II.  v.  Cum.'  He's  eb'm  up  an' 
down  honest ;  Cum.*  Lan.  An'  the  next  day  I  give  it  to  her  up 
an'  down,  Burnett //nztorWi '5  (1887'  xxxiv.  n.Lin.' He's  his  awn 
I'aather's  sun  up  an'  doon,  boath  e'  looks  an"  waaj's.  (13)  Cum.* 
An  up-an-dooner  at  shinny,  Sargisson  Joe  Scoap  (1881)  2.  (14) 
Dev.  Then  up'n  auff  ha  tole  how  hard.  Be  ole  Nan  Tap,  Nathan 
Hogg  Poet.  Lett.  (ed.  1865)  63.  (15)  n.Wil.  'Tis  aal  up  at  hill 
from  here  to  Cleeve  (E.H.G.).  (161  w.Yks.  Scores  at  bed  been 
up  a'  t'club  for  munths,  Tom  Treddlehoyle  JBaiV»<s/a.<4«K.  (1864) 
29.  ^17)  Rxb.  (Jam.)  (18)  e.Yks.'  Room  was  all  upo-heeaps,  an 
you  couldn't  find  nowt.  I  doan't  knaw  whether  you  can  get  in  or 
not,  we're  all  upo'  heaps.  sw.Lin.'  We're  all  up  of  heaps.  I 
seem  all  up  of  heaps.  The  kitchen's  all  up  heaps.  (19)  Frf.  He 
misca'd  them  a'  up  hill  an'  doon  dale  for  cooards,  an'  landlubbers, 
an'  cross-e'ed  sons  o'  seacooks,  Willock  Roselly  Ends  {1886)  187, 
ed.  1889.  (20)  w.Yks.  Of  a  prancing  skittish  horse,  but  used 
derisively  of  a  female  of  inordinate  vanity.  '  By  gow,  but  shoo's  up 
in  her  gear  an'  reight  ano  '  (B.K.).     (21)  Ayr.  Though  up  in  life, 
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I'll  get  a  wife,  Boswell  Poet.  IVks.  (cd.  1871)  205.  (aal  Hrf.i 
(23)  Dor.  (W.C.  c.  1750X  (24)  Sc.  As  they  were  both  getting  up 
in  years,  they  couldna  be  long  spared  to  make  a  home  for  her, 
Whitehead  Z)(i//£»rtt'((r  (1876)  169,  ed.  1894.  Chs.',  Dev.3  (25) 
Lin.  (C.W.\  War.s  (26)  w.Yks.  Yks.  Wkly.  Poi/ (Aug.  29,  1896). 
(27)  n.Yks.2  Ay,  ay,  upo-coourse,  up-o-coourse  !  e.Yks.'  Up-o'- 
cooarse  Ah'll  gan  if  thoo  wishes  ma,  MS.  add.  (T.H.)  (,28) 
ne.Yks.i  He's  ommost  up  of  a  man  noo.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (29) 
Wm.  Going  about  in  good  liealth.  '  Hoo's  yourlooak!'  'Oh, 
they're  o'  up-afiut '  (B.  K.).  e.Yks.'  Poor  awd  fcllii,  he  laid  a  lang 
time  on  his  back,  bud  he  getten  upo'-foot  ageean.  ^30!  n.Cy.  He 
was  up  on  his  new  hoose  (B.K.).  w.Yks.  They  wor  fearful  up  o' 
ther  parson  at  t'first,  but  they  reckon  nowt  on  him  nah  (jE.B.). 
(31,  (7)  n. Yks.  1,1. W.)  w.Yks.5  Straight  up-an-end  it  wor.  Sehr 
it  up-an-end.  n.Lin.^  I.W."  Rare  the  ladder  upon  end.  Dor. 
Vail  down  he  couldcn,  he  did  lie.  When  he  were  up  on-zide,  so 
high  As  up  on  end,  Barnes  Poems  {eA.  1869-70)  136.  w.Som.i 
Stik--n  aup--m-ee-n  [stick  it  up-on-end].  (A)  Lin.  I  slep  i'  my 
chair  hup-on-end,  Tennyson  Ozvd  Rod  (1889);  Lin.i,  n.Lin.' 
sw.Lin.'  She's  been  up  on  end  once  or  twice.  se.Wor.'  I  heerd 
summut  a  makin  a  craking  naise  last  night,  alter  we'd  gwun  to 
bed,  and  so  I  sat  up-an-ind  and  listened,  (c)  Cum.'  Is't  wife  up 
o'  end  yet?  Cum.",  Wm.  (B.K.),  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  n.Lan.i  I  wos 
varra  badly  for  a  while,  but  I've  gitten  uponend  again.  (32,  a) 
Nhb.i  The  fiddler  up-a-heet,  IVreckenton  Hopping.  Wm. '  Set  them 
powls  up-a-heet.'  Used  in  comparing  persons  who  are  growing 
tall  rather  than  stout.  'He's  gaan  up-a-heet  gaily  fast'  (B.K.). 
n.Yks.3  {b)  Edb.  Shouted  myself  as  hoarse  as  a  crow,  crying, 
'  How,  haik,  up-on-hicht '  to  my  father's  steirs,  Beatty  Secretar 
(1897)  58.  (33)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Per.  At  the  Abbeys  up-o'-land, 
Haliburton  Dunbar  (1895)  94.  (34)  Dmf.  Her  body  chesnut, 
nearly  brown,  (,But  colour's  little  up  or  down),  Shennan  Talcs 
(1831)  159.  (35)  Sc.  The  precise  question  was,  If  an  ejection  may 
be  executed  in  the  night-time,  at  least  before  sunrising ;  or  if  it 
must  be  done  with  up-sun,  Fountainhall  Decisions  (c.  1700)  IV. 
562  (Jam.).  Gall.  It  was  upsun  (Jam.).  (36,  a)  w.Yks.  Thah 
wants  ta  tee  that  tree  up  an'  let  it  grow  up-f-hill  mooar  (B.K.). 
(A)  '  What  time  is't  ? '  '  Gooin  up-f-hill  ta  six.'  Signifying  that  it 
is  turned  half-past  five  (lA.).  (37)Sc.(A.W.)  s. Don.  Simmons  G/. 
(1890).  (38)  Suf.That  may  do  for  the  people  in  theshires, and  them 
as  live  up  the  road,  but  we  Suftblk  folk.. .,  Strickland  Old  Friends 
(1864)  273.  (39)  Lan.  '  Up  the  streets  and  down  the  streets,  The 
windows  made  of  glass  ;  Is  not  [naming  one  of  the  children]  a 
nice  young  lass  ?  She  can  dance,  she  can  sing,  She  can  show 
her  wedding-ring.  Fie,  for  shame  I  fie,  for  shame  !  Turn  your 
back  behind  you.'  In  [this]  Liverpool  version  the  children  stand 
in  a  ring  and  sing  the  words.  At  ■  Fie,  for  shame,'  the  child  named 
ceases  to  sing,  and  the  others  address  her  particularly.  When 
the  verse  is  ended  she  turns  her  back  to  the  inside  of  the  ring. 
All  do  this  in  turn.  The  Montem  game  is  played  the  same  as 
'kiss-in-the-ring'  games,  Gomme  Games  (1898)  II.  323-4.  (40) 
w.Yks.  (J.W.)  War.3  I  shall  not  plant  this  sort  of  potatoes  again — 
they  are  up  to  nothing.  (41)  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  s.Lan.'  s.Stf.  I  feel 
up  to  nowt  this  mornin',  Pinnock  Blk.  Cy.  Ann.  (1895).  n.Lin.i 
He'll  be  keepin'  them  theare  taaties  on  an'  on  till  thaay're  up  to 
noht.  War.3  (42)  Wll.  Up-top-on-un,  Slow  Gl.  (1892).  Som. 
Abraham,  who  was  up-top  o'  parish,  Raymond  Love  and  Quiet 
Life  (1894)  161.  Dev.  Hits  her  on  the  curve  up  top,  Phillpotts 
S/W*iH^//o««  (1901)48.  (43)  n.Cy.  (B.K.)  (44)  Bdf.  (J.W.B.) 
(45)  w.Yks.*  Tha'U  ha'  to  mind  how  thah  speiks  tul  him  to  neet  lad, 
he's  uptot'heft.  (46)  I. Ma.  The  wedding  brekfas'  was  up  to  the 
nines,  I  can  tell  you,  an  couldn'  be  bet  (S.M.V  s.Stf.  I'm  yermon. 
I  feel  up  to  the  nines  to-day,  Pinnock  Blk.  Cy.  Ann.  (1895).  (47) 
I.Ma.  'Thinkin  her  aunt  was  nobbier  far  till  her,  lek  much  more 
spicier,  lek  up-to-the-rigs.  Brown  Man.x  Witch  (1889)  116.  (48) 
Edb.  Seeing  that  my  uncle  was  up  to  trap,  followed  his  example, 
MoiR  Mansie  IVaucIt  (i8a8)  11.  Cor.  The  gentleman  was  not 
up-to-trap,  Forfar  Penlowan  (1859)  iv. 

4.  adv.   Used  redundantly  after  a  verb. 

w.Yks.  (J.W.)  n.Lin.'  To  repair  up.  to  reiglitle  up.  Ken.^  To 
hide  a  thing  up.  To  heal  up  a  sore.  Wil.  Wen  people  .  .  .  can't 
let  we  volk  bide  up  alone,  Swinstead  Parish  on  IVhcels  (1897)  16. 

5.  Obs.  Above. 

Flf.  At  anes  the  bells  baith  up  and  under  Begoud  to  rattle  on 
like  thunder,  Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  48. 

6.  Of  the  wind:  in  the  north,  north-east,  or  east.    Glo.' 

7.  In  the  south. 

s.Not.  Do  they  talk  very  broad  up  theer  ?  [of  a  more  southerly 
country]  (.J.P.K.). 

8.  Open.  Sc.  Set  up  the  door  (Jam.). 


9.  Of  a  bird  :  in  full  breeding  plumage. 

e.An.'  Nrf.  A  bird  is  said  to  be  '  up.'  or  have  his  '  bloom  up,' 
when  in  full  breeding  plumage,  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf. 
(1893)  48. 

10.  Grown  up. 

ne.Sc.  The  bairns  arc  only  half  up  yet,  Grant  Kccklcton,  iii. 
Slk.  Ma  ain  [bairns]  are  up  and  away,  Thomson  Dnimtneldale 
(rgoi)  II.  n.Yks.'  Seven  childer  in  a';  but  tweea  iv  'em's  oop. 
w.Som.'  Her've  a-got  zix  chillern,  but  then  dree  o'm  be  op  out  o' 
the  way. 

11.  In  a  state  of  excitement  or  irritation. 

Fif.  Crail  town  was  up  wi'  gashin'  gabs,  Tennant  Papisliy 
(1827)  12.  Rnf.  Now  faith!  she's  up— she's  at  it  fairly,  Webster 
Rhymes  (1835)  71.  n.Cy.  Nay,  mun,  he  wor  up  in  a  minute  if  a 
body  spake  (B.K.).  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Lan.  (S.W.)  Oxf.'  He's  up 
in  a  minute,  MS.  add.  Brks.'  Ken.  Her  temper  had  been  '  up  ' 
at  the  slight,  Carr  Cottage  Flk.  (1897)  39. 

12.  In  prosperous  circumstances;  elated  by  prosperity. 
s.Not.  They're  up,  but  not  for  long  I  reckon.     They've  bin  very 

high  up  sin  they  come  into  that  bit  o'  money  IJ.P.K.l. 
Hence  short  of  up,  plir.  in  distressed  circumstances. 
Them  bein  such  bad  payers  it  looks  as  if  they  was  short  ofup  (li.). 

13.  Tired  out ;  exhausted. 

Cbs.^  I  seed  the  run  hare,  and  she  was  welly  up. 

14.  Belonging  to  a  secret  society. 

Ir.  And  those  who  are  not  up,  and  even  many  who  are,  take 
themselves  and  their  property  home  as  quickly  as  may  be 
convenient.  Carleton  Traits  Peas.  (ed.  1843)  I.  135;  There  war 
none  wid  us,  you  may  be  sure,  but  them  that  war  up,  ib.  207. 

15.  Quite,  fully;  upwards  of;  esp.  used  before  iiiini. 
w.Som.'  Her  do  look  op  forty  ;  I  should'n  never  a-tookt  her  not 

vor  so  young's  her  is.  Dev,  Jinny  had  gaun  to  bed  hup  a  hower 
avaur  this,  Giles  N.  Dev.  Jrn.  (Aug.  20,  1885)  6,  col.  3.  n.Dev. 
Up  voui-an'-twenty  maids  an  more,  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell  (1867)  st. 
64.     Cor.  Up  ten  days,  or  a  vortnight,  Pasmore  Stories  (1893)  3, 

16.  Used  verbally  with  ellipsis  off.  ;  in  geii.  colloq.  use. 
Cai.'     Bnfr.  We  up  an'  to   the  dancin',  Taylor  Pofwii  (,1787) 

143.  Frf.  They  had  to  up  wi'  their  tap,  Barrie  Minister  (1891) 
ix.  Ayr.  He  up  wi'  a  dirty  washing-clout,  Douglas  Green 
Shutters  (1901)  40.  Ir.  Then  a  man  upsand  followeth  Him  on  the 
White  Horse,  Macmanus  Silk  of  Kine  (18961  130.  w.Ir.  With 
that  he  ups  with  his  knife  and  fork.  Lover  Leg.  (1848)  I.  42. 
Nhb.'  He  ups  wiv  a  stone  an'  hat  him.  Cum.'^*  Wm.  A  ups  wi' 
mi  grippan  neeaf,  Spec.  Dial.  (1885)  pt.  iii.  24.  n.Yks.  (I.W.), 
e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  He  ups  like  a  shot  fro'  fling,  Sutcliffe  Moor 
and  Fell  {i8gg)  105.  s.Lan.',  Chs.>  s.Stf.  He  ups  an' hits  him, 
Pinnock  Blk.  Cy.  Ann.  (i895\  Der.  I  ups  an'  looks  at  mester's 
watch,  Gilchrist  Peakland  {iZgt)  100.  Lei.'  Ar  gel  up  [our  girl 
came  up  from  the  kitchen].  War.3  Wor.  He  upp'd  with  his  fist, 
and  knocked  him  down,  Evesham  Jrti.  (Oct.  25.  1902).  Hrf.=  He 
upped  and  got  him  a  stick.  Glo.  'Er  up  and  shook  I  in  the  bed, 
Buckman  Darke's  Sojourn  (1890)  xi.  Nrf.  I  up  gun,  and  knock 
her  over,  Emerson  Son  of  Fens  (1892)  215.  Suf.  She  upped  and 
oped  it,  FisoN  Merry  Suf.  (1899;  12.  Ken.  I  tried  it  on  a  bit 
when  we  was  fust  wed,  and  blessed  if  'e  didn't  up  and  off  it  for  a 
week!  Carr  Cottage  Flk.  (1897)  33.  Sur.'  Generally  implying 
hurriedly  or  passionately.  Sus.'  His  missus  she  ups  and  pulls 
his  hair.  s.Hmp.  When  ye  vex  it,  it  ups  as  if  'twould  like  to 
sting,  Verney  L.  Lisle  (1870)  xiv.  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  Dor.  (W.C. 
c.  1750).  w.Som.'  He  op  way  his  vice  [fist],  and  meet  w.ay  un  jis 
under  the  year.  Dev.'  4.  n.Dev.  The  idee  kind  o'  growed  in  my 
heart  to  up  and  marry  Mary  Amelia,  Zack  Dunstable  IVeir  (1901) 
253.  Cor.  'Ee  ups  and  petches  th'  thing  overboard,  Harris  Our 
Cove  (igoo)  48.  [Amer.  I  up  an'  put  for  the  village  lickity-out, 
Westcott  David  Hanim  (1900)  xix.] 

Hence  to  up  and  say,  tell,  &c.,  phr.  to  speak  boldly  and 
unhesitatingly  ;  to  speak  at  once. 

Per.  I  up  an'  tolled  her  hoo  our  Davie  was  down  wi'  the  jandies, 
Cleland  Inchbracken  (1883)  210,  ed.  1887.  e.Lth.  I  ups  an' 
says  to  them,  Hunter  J.  Inwick  (1895)  223.  Dmf.  I'll  up  an' say, 
THOM/orf  o' //«•  A'»o»'e  ^1878)  14.  Ir.  Their  ould  rapscallion  of 
a  doctor  ups  and  sez  me  sight  wasn't  good  enough  for  them, 
Barlow  Shamrock  (,1901)  280.  w.Ir.  The  bishop  ups  nnd  he  tells 
him  that  he  must  mend  his  manners,  Lover  Leg.  (1848)  I.  94. 
Wxf.  She  up  and  told  him  M  about  it,  Kennedy  Banks  Boro 
(1867)  33.  Nhb.  He  ups  to  me  and  says,  Graham  Red  Scaur 
(1896)  127.  n.Yks.'  Bud  he  oops  an'  seeas — '  nowght  o'  t'soort.' 
w.Yks.  Th' young  Maister'ud  up  an'  gie  me  atalking-to,  Sutcliffe 
Shameless  Wayne  (igoo)  6i.  ne.Lan.'  Chs.'  I  upped  and  towd 
im;  Clis.^s     Midi.  I  ups  and  tells  the  truth,  Bartkam  People  of 
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Clapton  (1897)  144.  Der.  My  master  lie  ups  and  says  so  kind, 
Verney  Stone  Edge  (1868)  xviii.  s.Not.  Prior  Renie  (1895)  227. 
Nhp.',  War.i^  w.Wor.  He  sot  down,  an'  then  he  up  and  telled 
ma,  S.  Beauchamp  Grantley  (1874)  I.  30.  Oxf.  I  up  and  told  her 
pretty  quick  what  I  thought  about  it  (CO.).  Brks.  I  ups  to 
parson  an'  telled  'im  about  it,  Hayden  Ronndour  Vtll.  (1901)  176. 
Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  Nrf.  Spilling  Giles  (1872)  5.  Suf.  FisoN  Meny 
Stif.  (1899)  39.  Sur.  Well,  I  ups  and  ax's  'ee,  Bickley  Sui: 
Hills  (1890)  II.  i.  Sus.  She'll  up  and  speak  to  the  gentry  them- 
selves, O'Reilly  Stories  (1880)  I.  239.  Dor.  Up  and  told  me 
straight  out,  Francis  Fiander's  Widow  (1901)  pt.  11.  vii.  w.Som.' 
Dev.^  I'd  a  gurt  meend  to  have  up  and  told  the  passon  just  now- 
raret  what  arant-a-come-scour  we  had  to  our  houze  to-day,  3.  Cor. 
He  up  an'  sez  No  !  Phillpotts  Prophets  (1897)  19.  [Amer.  A 
body  that  ups  and  tells  the  truth  when  he  is  in  a  tight  place,  Cent, 
Mag.  (Feb.  1885)  564.] 

17.  V.  Fig.  To  upset ;  exhaust,  fatigue. 

Cnm.i  This  het  weather  an'  hard  wark  fairly  ups  a  body  ;  Cum.^, 
Cnm." 

18.  in/.   A  cry  used  in  driving  oxen  ;  also  in  phr.  up  on. 
Not.2,  S.Not.  (J. p. K.)     Cor.  So-hoa  !  Oop  Comely  Vean  !  cop, 

then — o-oop  !  '  Q.'  Splendid  Spur  {ed.  1893)  180. 

19.  adj.  In  coittp.  (i)  Up-block,  a  horse-block;  (2) -folks, 
the  upper  classes;  (3)  -gang, an  uphill  path  or  track;  the 
act  of  ascending. 

(i)  GIo.  Gl.  (1851).  (2)  e.Yks.i  MS.  add.  (T.H.)  (3)  Sc. 
(Jam.)  ;  Our  minny  here's  rather  dreigh  in  the  upgang,  Scott 
Midlothian  (1818)  xxix.     n.Yks.124   ne.Yks.l,  m.Yks.' 

20.  sb.  In  phr.  {i)  fair  tips,  a.  fighting  term;  see  below; 
see  Fair,  adj.  1  (23) ;  (2)  the  tip  and  the  long,  the  long  and 
the  short ;  (3)  tips  and  downs,  a  fighting  term  ;  see  below. 

(i)  w.Yks.  Fair  ups  .  .  .  limits  the  blows  to  such  time  as  the 
combatant  remains  on  his  feet  (H.L.).  (2)  n.Sc.  The  up  an'  the 
lang  o't  is  this,  Gordon  Carglen  (1891)  log.  (3)  w.Yks.  In  ups 
and  downs  ...  a  man  may  not  only  be  hit  when  he  is  down  but 
also  kicked,  without  any  imputation  of  foul  blows  resting  on 
his  adversary  (H.L."). 

UP,  see  Hoop,  s6.* 

UPADRILGEY,  5*.  Cor.»  [Bpadri'ldgi.]  A  hubbub; 
a  state  of  noisy  excitement.  See  Drilger,  Hubba;  cf. 
upadrilzey. 

UPADRILZEY,  sb.  Cor.s  [Bpadri'lzi.]  A  hubbub  ; 
a  state  of  noisy  excitement.  See  Drilsy,  Hubba ;  cf 
upadrilgey. 

UPALANGST,  orfy.     Sh.I.     111. 

Wir  Aertie  is  upalangst  tu  day  (J.S.). 

UPATO,  adj.  Sh.I.  In  phr.  to  have  something  upato, 
to  have  something  laid  by  ;  to  have  a  little  secret  hoard. 

Wir  Gibbie  can  marry  whin  he  laekes,  he  has  somtin'  upata 
(J.S.). 

UPAZET,flrfii.  Dev.  Also  in  form  uppa-zit.  [opszo't.] 
Opposite  ;  set  before  one  in  full  view.     See  below. 

n.Dev.  Tha  hast  tha  very  daps  o'  thy  old  Ount  Sybyl  Moreman 
upazet,  E.xm.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  230;  Halliwell's  definition,  'In 
perfection,'  (copied  from  old  Gloss.)  is  an  absurd  invention.  The 
phrase  means  '  set  up  in  view.'  I  heard  a  man  say  of  another, 
whom  he  recognized,  '  I  be  so  safe  'twas  he,  as  auf  I'd  a  got-'n 
now  avore  me,  up-a-zot,'  ib.  Gl.,  ed.  Elworthy ;  Grose  (1790); 
(Hall.) 

UPBANK,  adv.,  adj.  and  sb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  [u-p-, 
B-pbaqk.]        1.  adv.   Upliill ;  upwards. 

Lakel.'2  (^s.v.  Bank).  Cum.3  They  hod  him  i'  teak,  till  he  can 
hardly  tell  whedder  end  on  him's  upbank,  7  ;  Cum."  Wm.  If 
Neddy  sed  t'wattre  ran  doon-bank,  Betty  wed  be  sewer  ta  sae  it 
ran  up-bank,  Jonny  Shippard  at  Heeani,  pt.  ii,  in  Clarke  Spec. 
Dial.  (ed.  1877)  pt.  i.  38  ;  (E.W.P.)  s.Wm.  A  deadly  blaw  laid  it 
belly  up-bank,  Hutton  Dial.  Storth  and  Arnside  (1760)  1.  55. 
w.Yks.  When  t'chimla  wants  sweepin",  ah'll  goo  on  t'top  o't' 
next  'ouse,  an'  sweep  it  downbank,  i'stead  o'  upbank  (F.P.T.). 
2.  Southwards. 

Cum.,  Wm.  We  used  to   hear  of  labourers  'gangin  upbank  to 
maw,"  after  our  harvest-time  was  over  (M.P.). 
Z.  adj.   Uphill  ;  7?^.  difficult. 

Lukel.=  Upbank  wark's  tryen  ta  git  on  i'  t'world. 
4.  sb.   A  coal-mining  term  :  a  working  driven  to  the  rise 
m  the  coal ;  a  dip  rise.     Cum.*,  w.Yks.  (T.T.) 

UPBRAID,  V.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  [up-,  Bpbre-d.] 
To  rise  on  the  stomach  ;  to  vomit  ;  also  in  phr.  to  upbraid 
one.    Cf.  abraid,  v.'^,  braid,  v.^ 


n.Cy.  My  dinner  upbraids,  Grose  (1790) ;  N.Cy.',  Nhb.' 
e.Yks.'  Ah  nivver  eeats  onions  bud  they  upbraids  ma.  w.Yks.''', 
ne.Lan.i  Lin.  Thompson  //ii<.  Boston  (1856  729  ;  Lin.'  se.Lin. 
Anything  one  has  eaten  upbraids  one  when  it  repeats  in  the 
mouth  (.r.T.B.). 

UPBRAY,  V.     n.Yks."    A  dial,  form  of '  upbraid.' 

UPCAST,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks. 
Also  in  form  upkest  Nhb.'  Cum.'*  n.Yks.^  ;  pp.  upkessen 
n.Yks.*  [Bpkast,  -kest ;  ■epkast,  -kest]  1.  v.  To 
raise  up. 

Lnk.  I'll  sweer  it,  wi'  up-casted  loof,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre 
(1873)  lOI. 

2.  To  turn  over.  Bnff,  Cld.  (Jam.)  3.  To  reckon, 
calculate.     See  Cast,  v.  VII.  1. 

Rnf.  To  an  hour  she  could  upcast  How  long  a  ton  of  coals 
should  last,  M'^Gilvray  Poems  (ed.  1862)  12. 

4.  Of  clouds  :  to  gather.     Bnflf.'     See  Cast,  v.  X.  4. 
Hence  Up-casting,  sb.,  obs.,  a  gathering  of  clouds  above 

the  horizon,  generally  a  precursor  of  rain. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Fif.  I'  the  wastern  weddir-glim  A  black  up-castin', 
with  ane  rim  O'  darkness,  lace'd  the  yerth,  Tennant  Papistry 
(1827)  185.     N.Cy.',  Nhb.' 

5.  To  bring  up  against ;  to  taunt,  reproach,  cast  in  the 
teeth  ;  to  upbraid  with.     See  Cast,  v.  X.  5. 

Cai.',  Bnff.'  Abd.  He  could  not  have  sat  supine  under  more  of 
that  hard,  youthful  '  up-casting,'  Abd.  JVtly.  Free  Press  (June  21, 
1902).  Cld.  (Jam.)  Don.  It'll  not  be  upcast  to  me  that  I  was  the 
first  to  disgrace  me  family,  Pearson' s Mag.  (July  1900)  52.  N.Cy.', 
Nhb.',  e.Dur.'  Cum.';  Cum.*  Her  daughter  used  very  bad 
language,  and  upcast  men  at  her,  Carlisle  Patriot  (June  2,  1899^ 
7,  col.  3.  n.Yks.^  You  needn't  upkest  ought  about  it.  It  was  all 
upkessen. 

6.  sb.  A  mining  term  :  a  fault,  dyke,  or  rise-hitch  where 
the  further  strata  are  thrown  upward.  Also  in  comp. 
Upcast-dyke.  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coa/ 7>.  G/. 
(1888).  7.  An  air-shaft  up  which  the  return  air  is  drawn ; 
also  in  comp.  Upcast-shaft. 

Lnk.  Gordon  Pyo/s/mji' 1,1885)  222.  N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur. 
Greenwell  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1849,  ed.  1888).     Dur.  (J.J.B.) 

8.  The  outcome  or  result  of  anything.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

9.  Obs.   Fig.  An  upset. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  What  with  the  upcast  and  terror  that  I  got  a  wee 
while  syne,  Scott  St.  Ronan  (1824)  xxviii. 

10.  A  reproach  ;  a  taunt;  an  occasion  of  reproach. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Ye  are  an  upcast  to  poor  sufferers,  Thomson  Cloud 
0/  IVitnesses  {1114)  205,  ed.  1871.  Cai.'  Abd.  There's  been  nae 
wrang  seen,  an'  there'll  be  nae  up-cast  till  then,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free 
Press  (Oct.  20,  igoo).  Lnk.  I'm  sair  mista'en  if  it'll  no  be  an  up- 
cast to  me  as  lang  as  I  leeve,  Fraser  IVhaiips  (1895)  xiii.  N.I.' 
Don.  To  be  an  upcast  to  them  wherever  they'd  go,  Macmanus 
Chini.  Corners  (1899)  38.     N.Cy.',  Cum.'* 

UPDORROK,  adj.  Sh.I.  Also  written  updorruck. 
Worn  out,  exhausted  ;  decayed,  useless  ;  bankrupt.  (Coll. 
L.L.B.),  S.  &  Ork.' 

UPEND,  V.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Not.  Lin. 
Wor.  Pern.  Brks.  Suf  Sur.  Dev.  Also  in  forms  upeend 
s.Lan.'  Chs.' ;  -ind  Brks.' ;  -innd  Suf     [up-,  ■epe'nd.] 

1.  To  set  upright ;  to  stand  on  end ;  to  raise  an  invalid 
in  bed- 

Nhb.'  Upend  the  bar'l.  Cum.  We  .  .  .  upendit  ooar  girt  stee, 
Sargisson /oe  5co(i/>  (1881)  224.  Wm.  T'auld  jade,  though  sea 
feckless,  her  trunk  gat  upended,  Whitehead  Leg.  (1859)  6. 
n.Yks.*  When  ah'd  gitten  mysen  upended  agaan,  291.  w.Yks. 2, 
Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Aw  pike't  him  eawt  o'  th'  gutter  an'  up-eended 
him.  Chs.',  Not.*  n.Lin.'  We've  got  the  corn  cut,  but  not  up- 
ended yet.  Brks.',  Suf.'  n.Dev.  Not  up-ended  the  zame  as  thic, 
Zack  Duns/able  IVcir  (igoi)  275. 

2.  To  stand  or  sit  upright ;  to  sit  up  in  bed ;  esp.  with 
the  reflex,  pron. 

n.Yks.*  Up-end  yourself.  w.Yks.  He  upended  hizsenn  i'  bed, 
Yksman.  Comic  Ann.  (1878)  7.  Lan.  I  left  him  about  two  minutes 
sin'  up-ended  i'  bed,  Waugh  Chini.  Co<»«' (1874)  123,  ed.  1879; 
Lan.'  n.Lin.'  When  the  toast  of  '  The  Queen  '  was  proposed,  only 
two  or  three  of  the  company  up-ended  tiiemselves. 

3.  Phr.  to  upend  about  it,  to  get  on  one's  legs  and  find  fault. 
n.Lin.'  Some  one  is  sure  to  up-end  about  it. 

4.  With  the  reflex,  pron. :  to  get  up. 

w.Yks.   T'owd  fowk   generally  uphended   thersen  abaht  that 
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time,  CuDWORTH  Dial.  Ske/c/its  (1884)  119.     Wor.  Up-end  your- 
self (R.M.E.). 

5.  To  fight. 

Sur.  If  you  tells  me  agin  ...  as  he  didn't  catch  that  varmint  fust 
by  its  tail,  and  then  by  its  bead,  you'll  hcv  to  upend  yerself, 
Forest  Tillies  (1893)  99. 

6.  To  turn  bottom  uppermost ;  to  overturn,  upset. 
Chs.^     s.Chs.'  Iv  dhu  sez  aani  moourtu  mey,  ah)l  iip-en-ddhi. 

7.  To    confound    an   opponent,   csp.   in   an   argument. 
s.Pem.  (W.M.M.) 

UPGANG,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  forms  upgaing,  upgeng. 
[B'pgar).]  A  sudden  storm,  accompanied  by  a  high  sea ; 
also  in  ^hr.ufigaitgof  weather.  (Co//. L.L.B.), (J. S.),S.&Ork.' 

UPGASTANG',  sb.  Obs.  Or.  I.  Also  in  form  upsta- 
gang.    A  species  of  loom. 

Good  strong  black  clothes  .  .  .  wrought  in  a  loom  called 
upstagang,  Statist.  Ace.  XIV.  326  (Jam.,  s.v.  Vadmell) ;  S.  St  Ork.' 

UPGESTRY,  sb.  Obs.  Sh.I.  (Jam.)  A  legal  custom 
according  to  which  an  '  udaller '  may  transfer  his  property 
on  condition  of  receiving  sustenance  for  life.  SeeOpgestry. 

UPHAND,  ac/J.    Obs.    Sc.    With  uplifted  hand. 

w.Sc.  Girzie  .  .  .  was  apt  to  enforce  her  commands  with  uphand 
emphases,  Carrick  Laiid  of  Logan  (1835)  85. 

UPHELLY-A,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  forms  uphellia,  up- 
helya.  The  twenty-fourth  day  after  Yule  ;  see  below ; 
also  in  conip.  Uphelliaday. 

On  .  .  .  Uphelya,  the  twenty-fourth  day  after  Yule,  and  that  on 
which  the  Holy  or  holidays  are  supposed  to  be  '  up,'  the  youths 
of  Lerwick,  attired  in  fantastic  dresses,  go  'guising'  about  the 
town  in  bands,  visiting  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
reproducing  in  miniature  the  carnival  of  more  southern  climes, 
Good  IVds.  (1884)  747  ;  I'd  'a  come  a  farder  gaet  ower  a  waur 
road,  redder  dan  hev  missed  da  turn  oot  apo  Up-Helly-A', 
Ollason  71/(jc<;c/ (1901)  10;  The  principal  Festival  of  the  season 
to  Lerwegians,  namely  '  Up-helly  A,'  which  brings  to  a  close  the 
orgies  and  festivities  which  have  more  or  less  been  the  rule  for  a 
month,  is  now  celebrated  with  all  the  'glorious  pomp  and  circum- 
stance '  .  .  of  Norse  galleys,  torch-light  processions,  and  guizing 
galore,  Sh.  News  (Jan.  5,  1901)  ;  (A.W.) 

UPHOLD,  v.,  sb.  and  adj.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  apod  Cum.'  Wm. ;  apowd  Lin.'; 
pode  Lakel.'' Cum."*;  powd  Yks.  Lin.' ;  uphad  Sc.  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.'  Cum.'  ;  uphadd  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  uphaud  Sc.(Jam.)  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.  Lan.;  uphod  Lakel*  Cum.'S'' Wm.  n.Yks.'"  m.Yks.' 
w.Yks.'*  Lan.'  n.Lan.'  ne.Lan.' ;  uphode  Lin.;  uphohd 
n.Lin.' ;  uphoud  w.Yks.'  Shr.' ;  uphould  I. Ma.  ;  uphowd 
N.Cy.'  Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Chs.'  s.Chs.'  Der.  Lin.' ;  upod  e. Yks.' ; 
uppal,  uppil  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  upple  Sc. ;  uppoud  Lan.  [epou'd, 
-a'd, -o'd.]  1.  V.  To  support;  to  maintain,  provide  for ; 
to  defend. 

Sc.  (Jam.) ;  Pride  an'sweerness take  meikle uphadding,  Ferguson 
Prov.  (1641)  No.  695.  Abd.  I's  uphaud  Ma'colm  again  the  haill 
poustieo'ye,  MacdonaldZ.05si'c  (1877)  xlvii.  Ayr.  To  uphad  them 
...  Is  no  for  sicken  fouk  as  me,  Fisher  Poems  (1790)  155.  Lnk. 
A  slate  up-hauden  by  a  twig,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  58. 
N.Cy.'  n.Yks."  It'll  tak  summat  ti  uphold  t'waay  'at  he's  gahin' 
on,  i.e.  living.  ne.Yks.'  Ah  doubt  he  weean't  upho'd  hissen  mich 
langer.  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.'  Der.  Mester  Green  uphowded  us  i' 
leavin'him  when  he  wouldna'  turn  fro'  his  evil  courses,  Gilchrist 
Peakland  (1897)  172.  sw.Lin.i  She  upholds  it  [a  cottage  hospital] 
herself :  no  one  else  pays  anything  to  it.  She  wants  a  wage  to 
uphoud  the  three  on  'em.  w.Som.' All  they  boys  do  mind  is  their 
impudence ;  and  "tidn  no  good  to  spake  to  'em,  vor  their  mothers 
on'y  upholds  'em  in  it. 

Hence  Uphoddings,  sb.  pi,  means  of  support. 

n.Yks.^  All  their  bits  o'  up-hoddings. 

2.  Obs.  To  furnish  horses  for  a  coach,  &c. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  It's  Jamie  Martingale  that  furnishes  the  naigs  on 
contract  and  uphauds  them,  Scott  Antiquary  (1816)  i. 

3.  To  keep  in  repair  or  good  order. 

Elg.  James  Forsyth,  glasier,  agrees  to  uphold  the  glass  windows 
of  both  churches  for  £20  Sc.  per  annum,  Cramond  Session  Rcc. 
(1897)320.  w.Yks.'  I'll  uphod  this  brig  for  seven  year.  ne.Lan.' 
I'll  uphod  t'job  for  a  year. 

4.  To  raise. 

Edb.  The  whure  o'  Babylon  .  .  .  uphaudin'  her  heid  amang  the 
ruins,  Buchan  Lost  Lady  (1899)  107. 


5.  To  affirm,  maintain  in  argument ;  to  warrant,  vouch 
for  ;  gen.  in  phr.  I'll  uplioUi you. 

Sc.  To  uphadd  a  horse  sound  (Jam.)  ;  I'se  uphaud  it's  been 
Robertson  that  learned  ye  that  doctrine,  Scott  Midlothian  (1818I 
XX.  Cai.i  e.Sc.  I'll  uphaud  Essie  as  the  best  baker  o'  cakes  i' 
the  parish,  Setoun  li.  Urquhari  (1896)  ii.  s.Sc.  I'se  uphaud  ye 
Owr  the  lugs  in  love  to  be,  T.  Scott  Poems  (1793)  356.  Slk.  I'se 
uphaud  them  for  a  croon,  Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  III.  212, 
n.Cy.GROSE(i790);  N.Cy.'  Nhb.' He  uphadded  the  varryopposite. 
Lakel.2  He'll  pay  thi  Ah'll  pode  him  'at  will  he.  Cum.  I'll  uphod 
ye,  we's  'gree,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed.  1808)  143  ;  Cum.'  Aa'l  pbde 
ta  it's  true;  Cum."  Wm.  A  proper  Grey  Dog,  I's  uphod  thee! 
Ollivant  Oud  Bob  (1898)  i;  Thool  tuch  his  sore  spot  I'll  apod 
tha,  ROBISON  Aald  Taales  (1882)  8.  n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.^  I'll  up-hod 
ye  it  is  seea.  ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.'  That  Ah'll  upod,  whalivver  they 
may  say.  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  O'l  powd  ya  yo'l  be  betten,  Bywater 
Sheffield  Dial.  '1839)  145;  w.Yks.'  I'll  uphodto  I  wor  feaful  fain; 
w.Yks.^^''*  Lan.  Yoah're  too  raskots  I'll  uppoud  yoah,  Walker 
Plebeian  Pol.  (1796)  65,  ed.  1801  ;  He's  dry  enough,  I  uphaud 
him,  V^ Avon  Heather  (ed.  Milner)  I.  80;  Lan.'  n.Lan.'  I'll  uphod 
the' he'll  du  it.  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs. '^^s.chs.',  nw.Der.',  Not.' 
Lin.  She'll  be  all  right  to-morrow,  I'll  upho'de,  Gilbert  Riigge 
(1866)  I.  31  ;  Lin.'  I'll-powd-it  she  will  come  betimes.  n.Lin.' 
He'll  findthingsdifferent  sum  time  oranutherl'll  uphohd  it.  se.Lin. 
(J.T.B.),  Lei.'  Nhp.'  I'll  uphold  the  horse  to  be  sound.  War.a 
Shr.'  Yo'  06dna  see  a  prettier  nor  more  useful  tit  twix  'ere  an' 
Lunnon,  I'll  up'oud  it.     Oxf.  I'll  uphold  that  (G.O.). 

6.  To  boast  of. 

I. Ma.  Uphoulding  the  days  she  lived  with  Quine,  Brown  Yams 
(1881)  274,  ed.  1889. 

7.  With  ii<il/i :  to  believe  in. 

w.Sc.  I'm  no  ane  that  uphauds  wi'  a'  the  tales  I  hear.  Wood 
Fardcn  Ha'  (1902)  12.      n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

8.  Of  the  weather  :  to  clear. 

w.Sc,  s.Sc.  (Jam.)  Rxb.  Sec,  it's  uppling  already,  Hamilton 
Outlaws  (1897)  187.  Gall.  If  the  llitchers  [n.-ikes  of  snow]  be 
broad  it  will  upple  sooner,  Mactaggart  Chq'c/.  (1824)  206,  ed. 
1876  ;  When  the  weather  at  any  time  has  been  wet,  and  ceases  to 
be  so,  we  say  it  is  uppled,  ib.  454. 

9.  sb.  Support,  maintenance ;  a  prop ;  a  person  who 
maintains  another. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Cat.'  Abd.  The  death  o'  wives,  and  the  luck  o' 
sheep,  are  a  puir  man's  uppal  (Jam.).  Frf.  Wha'll  cast  the  end 
gin  aince  ye  try  To  pu'oor  uphauds  doon?  Keid  Heatherland  {iSg^) 
16.     Edb.  Learmont  Pofois  (1791)  142. 

10.  The  act  of  maintaining  a  building  in  repair ;  the 
obligation  so  to  do.  Sc.  (Jam.)  11.  That  which  requires 
maintenance  ;  that  which  is  requisite  to  supplya  person's 
wants  ;  hence  a  person's  demands. 

Lakel.^  He's  a  chap  at's  at  a  ter'ble  gurt  uphod  sen  he  was  seea 
badly.  Cum.*  He's  of  a  parlish  girt  uphod  an'  can  swallow  two 
basonfuUs  o'  poddish  to  t'breakfast.  n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.^  *  Of  a  des- 
perate uphod,'  said  of  a  great  eater  or  a  spender. 

12.  A  state  of  confirmed  waywardness. 

m.Yks.'  He's  of  a  desperate  upho'd. 

13.  Chief  delight,  ruling  desire.  Sc.  (Jam.)  14.  adj. 
Of  the  weather:  fine;  clearing  up. 

nw.Abd.  It's  nearhan'  uppil  noo,  Goodwi/e  (1867)  st.  46. 

Hence  uppil  abooit,  phr.  clear  overhead.     n.Sc.  (Jam.) 

UPHOUG,  sb.  and  adj.     Sh.I.     Also  in  form  uphoga. 
1.  sb.   Ruin ;    bankruptcy.     S.  &  Ork.'        2.  adj.   Of  a 
boat:  worn  out,  unfit  for  sea.     (J.S.)        3.  Of  an  animal: 
fatted  and  ready  for  the  knife.    (//'.) 

UPKEEP,  sb.    Sc.    [B-pkip.]    Maintenance,  charge. 

Sh.I.  If  da  muckle  boats  win  money, dey  need  a  lok  o't  fir  upkeep, 
Sh.  News  (Apr.  14,  1900).  Fif.  Heddle  Colina's  Island  (,1900)  39. 
Dmb.  The  only  money  for  the  upkeep  of  the  house  would  be  her 
small  wages,  Strang  Lass  of  Lcnno.x  (1899)  44.  Ayr.  Johnston 
Glenlnickie  (i88g)  65.  e.Lth.  It  wasna  justice  to  be  taxin  folk  for 
the  upkeep  o'a  kirk  they  didna  gang  til,  HuNTERy./H!tici(i895)ii7. 

UPKESSEN,  UPLAG,  see  Upcast,  Upslaag. 

UPLAND,  sb.  and  adj.     Sc.  Ircl.  n.Cy.  Lan.  Der.  c.An. 
Ken.  Sus.  Dev.    Also  written  uppland  Sc.    [B'pland.] 
1.  sb.    Hilly  country;  a  plateau  ;  ,."■(•;/.  in  pi. 

Arg.  Ill  the  uplands  of  our  shire,  VivtiRO  Shoes  of  Fort.  (1901)25. 
Rnf.  Where  the  Kelvin  rows  down  Frae  the  uplands  aboon.  To 
glide  wi'  the  Clyde  to  the  sea,  Webster /?/yHifs  (1835)  17.  Ayr. 
The  Queen  was  on  the  upland  when  they  drew  near  the  fields, 
Galt  Gilhaise  (1823)  x.     Gall.  Dressed  like  any  other  ploughman 
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of  the  south  uplands,  Crockett  Stickit  Min.  (1893)  2.  Ir.  Look  at 
them  uplands,  if  there's  one  acre  all  great  ugly  stones,  there's 
hundred-thousands,  Barlow  Kerrigan  (1894)  112.  n.Cy.  (Hall.) 
ne.Lan.  A  frolic  across  the  dewy  uplands,  Mather  Idylls  (1895)  33 ; 
ne.Lan.'^  Der.  The  water  from  the  uplands  added  a  pungent  whiff 
of  peat,  Gilchrist  Frai/a«rf  (1897)  149.  e.An."  Higher  and  drier 
ground,  as  contradistinguished  from  fen-land ;  e.An.^  Bungay 
Uplands. 

Hence  (i)  Uplander,  (2)  Uplandman,  sb.  an  inhabitant 
of  the  '  uplands.' 

( i)  Twd.  The  bronzed  and  seasoned  uplander  with  an  indescrib- 
able glamour  of  the  poetic  in  his  air,  Buchan  Weather  (1899)  162. 
e.An.'     (2)  e.An.i 
2.  adj.   On   high  or  hilly  ground;    occas.  inland,  'up- 
country  ' ;  rustic. 

Sc.  The  minister  of  an  upland  parish,  stretching  southward  to 
the  Cheviots,  Tlic¥.soii  Auld  Precentor  (1894)  56.  n.Sc.  Dwellers 
in  the  upland  and  the  lowland  straths,  Gordon  Carglen  (1891)  21. 
Per,  The  cartroad  to  Whinnie  Knowe  and  the  upland  farms,  Ian 
Maclaren  Brier  Bush  (1895)  5.  Dmf.  Yon  hoary  cairn  that  like 
a  ghaist  Glowr's  owre  the  upland  braes,  Reid  Poems  (1894)  86. 
Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1834).  Ken.,  e.Sus.  Holloway.  Dev. 
She'd  been  used  to  an  upland  farm,  Phillpotts  Striking  Hours 
(1901)  119. 

UPLIFT,  V.  Sc.  Cum.  I.Ma.  Der.  [Bplift.]  1.  To 
raise  up  ;  Jig.  to  cheer,  lighten. 

Per.  This  bonnie  bairn  uplifts  my  heart  As  health  were  mine 
ance  mair,  Ford  Harp  (1893)  357.  Dmf.  On  bended  knees,  and 
hands  uplift  to  heav'n,  James  Kennedy  Poems  (1823)  129. 

Hence  (i)  Uplifted,  ppl.  adj.  elated,  greatly  pleased; 
excited;  rendered  proud;  (2)  Uplifting,  (a)  ppl.  adj. 
elevating,  inspiring;  (b)  sb.  elation,  pride. 

1,1)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  I  ken  shii  wid  be  upliftit  ta  get  hit  ta  mak' 
a  shaedid  border  till  a  hap  or  twa.  Sh.  News  (Oct.  16,  1898). 
Cai.'  e.Sc.  He  was  just  as  far  uplifted  as  he  had  been  dooncast. 
Strain  Elmslie's  Drag-net  (igoo)  273.  Enf.  Barr  Poems  (1861) 
131.  Edb.  Being  so  uplifted  at  the  part  I  was  like  to  play, 
Beatty  5fa'f/n>- (1897)  325.  Cum.  When  we  fand  oa  that  gowld 
he  wasn't  at  oa  upliftit,  Sargisson  Joe  Scoap  (1881)  238.  I.Ma. 
Uplifted  scandalous,  and  setlin  their  face  like  a  flint,  Brown 
Doctor  (1891)  67.  Der.  I'm  a  bit  uplifted,  an'  my  fingers  arena 
stiddy,  Gilchrist  Peakland  (1897')  21.  (2,  a)  Dmf.  Truly,  Jock, 
that  was  maist  upliftin',  Paton  Cnstlebraes  (1898'  33.  (6)  Frf. 
"\'e'Il  get  a'  the  sharper  a  doush  doon  on  accoont  o'  this  upliftin', 
Mackenzie  Northern  Pine  (1897)  213, 
2.  To  collect  dues,  fines,  &c. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  The  Laird  that  paid  the  stipend  out  of  the 
tithes  uplifted  by  him,  Willock  Sh.  Minister  (1897)  21.  Or.I. 
Wallace  Desc.  Ork.  (1693,  73,  ed.  1883.  Abd.  Leaving  his  son 
.  .  .  behind  him  to  uplift  the  prices  thereof,  SpALorNG  Hist.  Sc. 
(1792)  1.20.  Ayr.  To  levy  and  uplift  such  a  stint  as  was  necessary 
to  entertain  the  poor  in  their  parish  according  to  their  respective 
needs,  Edgar  Old  Church  Life  (1886)  II.  45.  Wgt.  The  right  to  uplift 
thesedues  was  set  to  Anthony  Conning,  Fraser  IVigloivn  {iQ-j-j)  34. 

UPLINS,  adv.     Sc.     [e-plinz.]     Upwards. 

Bn£f.'  Fif.  She  [Aurora]  skeygit  upliiis  throu'  the  air,  Tennant 
Papistry  (iSqj)  132.     Cld.  (Jam.) 

UPLOPPEN,  ppl.  adj.  Sh.I.  Also  written  uplopen. 
Applied  to  a  person  who  is  easily  excited,  or  who  jumps 
in  a  hurry  at  conclusions.     See  Loup,  v.^ 

Da  uplopen  fulles,  Sh.  News  (Jan.  29,  1898) ;  (J.S.) 

UPLOS,  V.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  uppleuse  S.  &  Ork.' 
[■Bploe'z.]     To  disclose  ;  to  discover.     See  Loose,  v.^ 

Daa,  doos  no  ta  uplOs  yon  [whisky  bottle]  fil  we've  gotten  wir 
cup,  Sh.  News  (Jan.  20,  1900)  ;  (J.S.) ;  S.  &  Ork.i 

UPOD,  see  Uphold. 

UPON,  prep,  and  adv.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  apo',  apon  Sh.I. ;  upo'  Sc.  Cum.' ; 
uppo  s.Lan.'  [apo'di.]  1.  prep.  In  phr.  (i)  out  upon  ihcc, 
see  below  ;  (2)  to  be  upon  a  person,  to  be  insistent  with 
him  ;  (3)  to  draw  breath  upon  a  thing,  to  mention  it ;  (4)  to 
Jail  upon  sleep,  to  fall  asleep  ;  (5)  to  sit  upon  a  wind,  to  sit 
in  a  draught ;  (6)  upon  a  person's  mind,  of  the  same  mind 
with  him;  (7)  — the  go,  on  the  point  of  going;  going 
about  from  place  to  place  ;  '  on  the  spree  '  ;  (8)  —  times, 
now  and  then  ;  sometimes  ;  see  Time,  1  (b)  (7). 

(i)  Cum.'  Out  upo'  tha  for  a  good-to-nought.  (2)  Sh.I.  Da 
lasses  wis  apo'  Willie  ta  sing  dem  a  sang,  Sh.  News  (Dec.   10, 


1898).  (3)  Wir  folk  kens  nae  mair  aboot  hit  is  da  dead  i'  da 
grave,  an'  fir  da  Loard's  sake,  whin  doo  comes  in,  doo's  no  ta  draw 
braeth  apon  hit,  ib.  (May  12,  1900).  (4)  Ayr.  He  would  fa'  upon 
a  rosy  sleep.  Service  Notandums  (1890)  100.  (5)  Sc.  She 
wondered  why  Miss  Clara  didna  wear  that  grand  shawl,  and  her 
just  sitting  upon  the  wind  of  a  door,  Scott  St.  Ronan  (1824)  xxii. 

(6)  Sh.I.  Doo's  apo'  my  mind,  Scbbie,  I  tink  'at  da  laad  'at  coudna 
twin  wi'  a  saxpence  or  a  shillin'  fir  suntin'  ta  gie  da  lass  'at  he 
wis  gaein  efter,  is  no  wirt  ta  hae  a  lass,  Sh.  News  (Sept.  23, 1899), 

(7)  s.Lan.i     (8)  w.Wor.',  s.Wor.',  Hrf.=,  Glo.' 

2.  On. 

Sh.I.  Apo  da  Fursday  nicht  afore  last,  Ollason  Mareel{igoi)  9. 

3.  With  ;  about. 

Sc.  Have  you  a  knife  upon  you?  Monthly  Mag.  (1800)  I.  324. 
Sh.I.  I  tink  shii  wisna  plased  apo'  Sibbie,  Sh.  News  (May  22,  1897). 
N.I.'  I  take  the  medicine  upon  milk.  Nhb.'  Cor.  Which  eye  can 
you  see  me  upon?   Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  w.Sng.  (1865)  I.  105. 

4.  To  :  esp.  in  phr.  to  marry  upon. 

Abd.  Just  keep  yer  hands  upo'  yoursell,  Beattie  Parings  (1801) 
30,  ed.  1873.  Ayr.  My  marriage  upon  my  own  cousin  Miss  Betty 
Lanshaw,  Galt  Annals  Parish  (1821)  i.  Nhb.  Married  upon  a 
Willowle'e,  Richardson  Borderer's  Table-bk.  (18461  VI.  191. 
Dev.'  I  wud  a  treated  tha  upon  some  special  buns  and  toping  ale 
at  the  Pigeons,  8. 

5.  At. 

Sc.  Say  a  grace  upon  a  pinch,  Nicoll  Poems  (ed.  1843)  99- 
Sh.I.  I  shook  my  neive  apon  him,  Sh.  News  (July  lo,  18971. 

6.  In. 

Sh.I.  Will  ye  hae  ony  mair  tae,  bairns?  Der  plenty  apo'  da  pot, 
Sh.  News  (July  7,  igoo). 

7.  adv.   Almost ;  about. 

Dev.  I  just  upon  come  for  upset  this  'ere  boil-hot  kettle  o'  waiter, 
Ford  Postle  Farm  (1899)  39. 

UPPAL,  see  Uphold. 

UPPA-MURRA ,  sA.  Sh.I.  The  action  of  a  cat  washing 
with  the  paws  about  the  head.     S.  &  Ork.' 

UPPEN,  V.     Obs.     e.An.     To  mention,  reveal,  disclose. 

e.An.  (Hall.)  Suf.'  Yeow  didn't  uppen  it,  did  ye?  Be  sewer 
don't  uppen  it  ta  nobody. 

UPPER,  adj.,  adv.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and 
Eng.  [u'pafr,  Bp3(r.]  \.  adj.  In  co;«i.  (i)  Upper-back, 
a  vessel  in  which  beer  is  put  to  cool ;  (2)  -end,  obs.,  the 
head  ;  (3)  -flint,  strata  in  Lightmoor  Wimsey  pit ;  (4) 
-garret,  see  (2);  (5)  -hand,  to  take  into  custody;  to 
apprehend  ;  (6)  -mealy,  see  below ;  (7)  -mes,  obs.,  persons 
sitting  above  the  salt-vat ;  (8)  -moor,  in  phr.  to  cast  the 
tipper  moor,  a  peat-cutting  term  ;  see  below  ;  (9)  -sole- 
buird,  the  plank  adjoining  the  '  sole-buird,'  q.v. ;  (10) 
-works,  see  (2). 

(i)  Sus.  Holloway.  (2)  Edb.  He's  no  right  i'  the  upper  end, 
Liddle  Poems  (1821)  203.  (3)  Shr.  Marshall  Review  (.1818)  II. 
199.  (4)  e.Yks.'  He's  a  bit  wake  iv  his  upper-garret.  (5)  e.An.' 
(6)  Sus.  'Top  Vein,'  a  band  of  limestone,  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and 
a  half  thick,  overlying  the  'Fox'  or  the  'Upper  Mealy,'  f n  m 
which  it  is  separated  by  from  8  to  10  inches  of  shale,  Ramsay 
Rock  Spec.  (1862)  146.  (7)  Sc.  The  upper  mes  instead  of  porridge, 
had  a  pullet  with  some  prunes  in  the  broth,  Francisque-Michel 
Lang.  (1882)  44.  (8)  Sh.I.  If  the  moss  is  deep,  two  persons  cut 
— the  one  below  the  other.  The  one  that  cuts  on  the  top  is  said 
to  '  cast  da  upper  mOr,'  i.e.  the  surface  moor  (J.S.).  (9)  S.  &  Ork.' 
(10)  Lan.  O'im  i'  gradely  fettle  i'  th'  upper  warks,  Kay-Shuttle- 
woRTH  Scarsdale  {i86o)  II.  299. 

2.  Exhausted,  done  up  ;  at  the  end  of  one's  strength  or 
resources  ;  downhearted. 

Cum.';  Cum.*  '  It's  aboot  upper  wid  't,'  said  of  a  dying  horse. 
Also  said  of  a  man  in  financial  difficulties,  or  of  one  scarcely  able 
to  walk  through  drink.     '  He's  just  about  upper." 

3.  adv.  In  comb,  (i)  Upper-bittit,  (2)  -folded,  sheep- 
marking  terms ;  see  below  ;  (3)  -halve,  to  mark  a  sheep 
in  a  certain  way  ;  see  below  ;  (4)  -hatch,  obs.,  to  under- 
stand, comprehend. 

(i)  Cum."  Double  upper  bitted  near  ear,  cropped  far,  w.Cum. 
Times  (Apr.  15,  1899)  4,  col.  i.  (2)  Cum.  Every  shepherd's  flock 
hes  some  variety  in  ear-marking.  .  .  Sometimes  we  snip  a  bit  out 
of  the  upper  or  under  fold  of  the  ear,  and  we  say  it  is  under- 
folded  or  upper-folded,  Cornh.  Mag.  (Oct.  1890)  387-8.  (3)  Cum. 
We  cut  one-half  of  a  top  of  the  ear  clean  away,  and  we  call  it  under 
or  upper  halving.  '  It  hes  upper-hauved  nar,  far  stuffed,'  tb.  (^4) 
Nrf.  Holloway. 
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4.  sb.   In  phr.  /offe/  the  upper,  to  get  uppermost. 
Sc.   (G.W.)     Fif.  Ilk   fallow's  heels  clean  gat  the  upper,  His 
back-neck  down  upon  the  crupper,  Tennant  Pitpisliy  (1827)  145. 
w.Yks.  fJ.W.) 

UPPERMER,  adj.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Also  written 
uppermor  Cum.  [u'p3(r)m3(r.]  Upper,  higher;  also 
used  subst. 

Cum.';  Cum.3  It  da's  bead  by  him — his  uppermor'  thowte, 
164  ;  Cum.*  Wm.  He  fell  t'uppermer,  when  they  biath  co'  doon 
(B.K.).     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

UPPERTER,  adj.  Hrf.'  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   Taller. 

UPPIN(G,  adj.  Yks.  Lin.  Glo.  Brks.  Hmp.  I.W.  Wil. 
Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  and  Amer.  Also  written  uppen 
I.W.2  Dor.'  [B-pin.]  In  coiup.  (i)  Uppingblock,  (2) 
•chock,  (3)  -steps,  (4)  stock,  (5)  -stone,  a  horse-block  ; 
steps  by  which  to  mount  a  horse.     Cf.  hepping-stock. 

(i)  n.lfks.*  (s.v.  Horsing-stonc\  Glo.'  Hmp.,  Som.  Holloway. 
[Amer.  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  426.]  (2)  I.W.>  (3)  n.Lin.'  (4) 
Brks.i,  Hmp.',  I.W.2,  Wil.'  Dor.'  A  plock  O'  wood's  so  big's  an 
uppen-stock.  w.Som.'  In  the  days  of  pillions  these  upping-stocks 
were  a  necessity,  and  without  them  even  now  farmers'  wives  and 
daughters  who  ride  to  market  could  not  mount  unaided.  Dev. 
Standing  there  by  the  upping-stock  holding  his  horse,  O'Neill 
Idyls  (1892)  29;  Dev.3,  Cor.'     (5)  n.Lin.' 

UPPING,  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  [u'pin.]  1.  The  conclusion  ; 
the  upshot ;  the  crisis. 

w.Yks.  T'upping  on't  wor,  he  hed  to  goa,  Leeds  Merc.  Sttppl. 
(Sept.  a,  1899I  ;  w.'ifks.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 
2.  pi.   The  closing  hours  of  life. 

w.Yks.  We'st  all  ha'  to  come  to  us  last  uppings,  if  we  live  long 
enough,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Aug.  2,  1891). 

UPPINGS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  Som.  Also  written  upings  Sc. 
[B'pinz.]     Perquisites  ;  new  or  repaired  clothes,  &c. 

Rxb.  Ye're  o'er  like  our  ain  when  they  Come  hame  to  get  their 
up-ings,  RiDDELLPoe/.  W*s.  (1871)  II.  145.  Som.  (Hall.)  e.Som. 
W.  &  J.  G/.(i873). 

UPPlNS,nrfz/.    Obs.    Sc.  (Jam.)    A  little  way  upwards. 

UPPISH,  adj.  Sc.  Yks.  Glo.  Suf.  Sus.  Dor.  Dev. 
[u'pij,  BpiJ.]       1.  Raised  up. 

w.Yks.  It  wor  as  thick  rahnd  t'body  as  a  engine  boiler,  an'  wor 
varry  uppish  i'  t'hinnd  pairt,  Yksnian.  Comic  Ann.  (1891)  39. 

2.  Obs.   Fi^.   Aspiring,  ambitious  ;  bold,  audacious. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Anderson  Poems  (ed.  1826)  9.  Lnk.  The 
rebels  are  far  more  uppish  than  before  this  last  attempt,  Wodrow 
C/i.  Hist.  (1721)  I.  x.w.  ed.  1828.  Feb.  That  sty  This  uppish 
scraper  holds  so  dear.  My  titty  built,  Lintoun  Green  (1685)  44, 
ed.  1817. 

3.  Pettish,  easily  provoked;  passionate;  also  used  rt^/t^Z). ; 
and  in  comb.  Uppish-like. 

Glo.',  Suf.',  Sus.'  Dor.  Windsor  Mag.  (Aug.  igoo)  354.  Dev. 
'What  'ast  a-dued  wi'  Polly,  than?'  '  I  ant  a-diied  nort  tu  'er, 
unly  'er's  za  uppish-like.  Got  tha  munkey  'pon  'er  showlder,' 
Hewett  Pens.  Sp.  (1892)  149. 

UPPIST,  adj.  Wor.  [B-pist.]  In  phr.  uppisl  o'  the  fop, 
at  the  top  ;  uppermost. 

w.Wor.  [He]  putted  'em  i'  the  waater,  as  the  fust  as  be  uppist 
o'  the  top,  S.  Beauchamp  N.  Hamilton  (1875)  11.  297. 

UPPOAD,  see  Uphold. 

UP-PUT,  V.  and  sb.    Sc.    Also  in  form  uppit  Bnft'.' 

1.  V.  Obs.   To  erect. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff.  Anent  upputting  and  edifeing  the  tolbuith, 
Cramond  Ctdlen  Ann.  (^18881  41.  Abd.  Spalding  Hisl.Sc.  (1792) 
I.  246. 

Hence  Upputter,  sb.  a  builder  ;  an  erector. 

Bnff.  As  upputters  at  the  first  and  proprietors  of  the  sd.  loft, 
Gordon  Chron.  Keith  (1880)  97. 

2.  sb.   Lodging,  entertainment.    Bnff.'    See  Up-putting. 
UP-PUTTING,  sb.     Sc.  Nhb.     Also  in  form  up-pittin 

Sc. (Jam.)      1.  Accommodation;   lodging;   entertainment 
for  man  or  beast. 

Sc.  I  Jam.)  ;  You,  that  have  free  up-putting — bed,  board,  and 
washing — and  twelve  pounds  sterling  a-year,  Scott  Guy  M.  (1815') 
ix.  s.Sc.  '  Be  so  kind  as  to  open  the  door  to  us.'  '  I  will  do  nae 
sic  thing  ;  I  hae  nae  uppitting  for  ye,'  Wilson  Tales  (1839)  V.  47. 
Lnk.  Mony's  the  meal  o'  meat  they  got  frae  the  wife,  no  to  speak 
o'  the  up-pittin'  they  got  in  the  barn,  Fraser  Whaups  (1895)  xiii. 
Dmf.  The  up-putting  of  the  house  was  scanty  enough  for  all  of  us, 
Hamilton  Maivkin  (1898)  134.     Nhb.'  They  hae  ne  upputtin. 


2.  A  place,  situation. 
Sc.  I've  gotten  a  gudc  up-pittin  now  (Jam.). 
VWY, adj  and  sb.    Cum.  Yks.    [upi.]      \.  adj.  Zross. 

w.Yks.5  Is  shoo  a  uppy  body?  20. 
2.  sb.    See  below  ;  also  in  comp.  Uppy-gates. 

Cum.  On  Easter  Tuesday  every  year,  for  time  out  of  mind,  a 
football  match  is  played  at  Workington  between  the  down-street 
folks,  consisting  of  sailors  and  ironworkers,  and  the  up-street  men, 
mostly  colliers,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  players,  between  the 
uppyge.its  and  the  downigcits  (J,Ar.) ;  Cum.*  On  the  one  side 
are  colliers— the  uppies,  whilst  the  sailors  or  dooiiies  are  the 
oppose  rs. 

UPRIGHT,  adj.,  adv.  and  sb.'  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc. 
and  Eng.     Also  in  forms  upreert  Dev.  ;  uprit  llrf.' 

1.  adj.  In  comb,  (i)  Upright  bur,  the  fir  moss,  Lycopo- 
diiim  Silago  ;  (2)  —  jack,  the  upright  piece  of  wood  in  a 
gate,  parallel  with  the  '  head  '  and  '  hinge-tree." 

(i)  Cai.  The  upright  bur,  which  grows  in  nat  bogs,  .  .  is 
lycopodiiim  selago,  Agric.  Sim.  197  (Jam.).     {2)  s.Wor.  (H.K.) 

2.  Phr.  upright  and  down-straight,  (i)  straight  up  and 
down  ;  (2)  honest,  straightforward,  fair  in  dealing. 

(i)  Cum.-»  Ifsoaupreeghtan  doon-streeght  like  a  yard  eh  pump- 
watter,  SARGissoNyof  Scoap  (1881)  179.     (2)  w.Som.',  nw.Dev.' 

3.  Sound  in  health  ;  not  lame. 

s.Wor.  My  horse  is  quite  upright  (H.K.). 

4.  Proud.  Hrf.=  5.  Independent ;  living  on  private 
means  ;  gen.  in  phr.  to  live  upright. 

n.Cy.  (J.W.)  w.Yks.  Let  him  alone;  he'll  grow  upright  in 
time  (C.C.R.).  n.Lin.  'What  does  Mr.  Jones  do  for  his  living?' 
'Oh,  nothing;  he  is  an  upright  man'  (M.P.\  Nhp.  A'.  &•  Q. 
(1868)  4th  S.  ii.  450.  War.  fJ.R.W.)  n.Bdf.  '  What  did  he  use 
to  do  for  a  living?'  '  Nothing,  he  lived  upright '  (A.C.).  e.An.' 
Nrf.  Cozens-Hardv  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  90.  Suf.  (C.T.)  ;  Suf.'  'A 
live  upright  on  'a's  forten.     Ess.' 

6.  adv.  Obs.  In  phr.  to  lie  a  rope  upright,  to  tell  any 
amount  of  lies. 

n.Dev.  Tha  wut  lee  a  rope  up-reet,  E.riit.  Scold.  (1746)  I.  151. 

7.  Entirely.    e.An.  (Hall.)        8.  sb.  A  perpendicular. 
w.Som.'  Thick  there  wall's  a  little  bit  out  of  an  upiight. 

9.  A  stake.  Rdn.  Morgan  IVds.  (1881).  10.  A  golf- 
club  whose  head  is  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  shaft. 
Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)        11.  The  main  stem  of  a  stag's  horn. 

w.Som.'  A  male  deer  of  one  year  old  has  in  general  one  straight 
horn  each  side  only,  which  we  term  his  '  upright.'  At  two  years 
old  he  would  probably  have  bow  and  uprights  above  this  point; 
at  three  j'ears  old  he  should  have  bow,  bay,  and  uprights;  and  at 
four  years  old  bow,  bay,  tray,  and  uprights. 

UPRIGHT,  s6.=     Obsol.     Shr."     A  chimney-sweep. 

UPROAR,  sb.  Dur.  Wm.  Yks.  Hrf.  w.Cy.  and  Nfld. 
A  state  of  confusion  and  disorder. 

e.Dur.'  To  '  be  in  an  uproar,'  is  to  have  an  untidy  room,  as  on 
washing-day,  &c.  Wm.  Ivv'rything's  in  a  uprooar  at  oor  hoose 
becos  o'  t'whiteweshin'  an'  sec  like  bodderment  o'  t'wimmcn 
(B.K.).  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Hrf.'  The  garden  is  all  in  an  uproar 
with  weeds.     w.Cy.  (Hall.)     [Nfld.  (G.P.)] 

VPS,  int.  s.Chs.'   [Bps.]  Anexclamationof  reproof:  fie. 

UPSET,  v.,  ppl.  adj.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  oopset  Lin. ;  upzet  Brks.'  [up-, 
B'pset.]        1.  V.   In  phr.  to  upset  afire,  to  revive  it. 

Cor.  Two  men  went  up  the  hill  upsetting  the  fire  [reviving  a 
heath  fire  which  had  died  down]  (J.W.). 

2.  To  knock  down. 

Sur.'  I  didn't  like  to  tackle  him,  because  there  were  two  on 
'em,  and  I  was  afraid  they  would  upset  me.  Don't  do  that  again, 
or  I  might  upset  you. 

3.  To  scold,  find  fault  with  ;  to  put  out  of  temper. 

Brks.  Uavden  Round  our  Vill.  (1901)  42.  Nrf.  We  must  have 
'is  'elp.  Pity  to  upset  'im,  Forbes  Odd  F:sh  (1901)  a8.  Ken.'  I 
upset  her  pretty  much  o'  Sunday  niornin',  for  she  kep'  messin' 
about  till  she  got  too  late  for  church.     Sus.' 

4.  Obs.  To  recover  from  a  wound,  calamity,  &c. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Fif.  Folk  as  stout  an'  clever  As  onj-  shearin'  here, 
Hae  gotten  skaith  they  never  Upset  for  mony  year,  Douglas 
Poems  (1806)  123. 

5.  ppl.  adj.  In  phr.  (i)  to  be  upset  with,  to  be  greatly 
pleased  or  elated  with  ;  (2)  upset(ten  and  downthrtisseii,  {a) 
full  to  repletion  ;  (b)  in  every  respect. 

(i)  n.Yks.'  He's  desper'lly  upset  wiv  his  new  wife.     ne.Yks.' 
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He's  weeantly  upsetten  wi  gannin  ti  skeeal.  (2,«)  Wm.  Sista 
thoo's  upset  an'  doonthrossen  wi'  filth.  He'd  o'  his  pockets  full, 
they  war  upsetten  an  doonthrossen  wi'  nuts  (B.K.\  (6)  Cum.' 
Used  in  identifying  a  person  ;  as,  '  It's  his  varra  sel  upsett'n  an' 
doon  thruss'n  ' ;  Cum.*  n.Yks.  He's  like  his  father,  upset  and 
downthrussen  (I.W.). 

6.  Obs.   Intoxicated.     Stf.  Monthly  Mag.  (1816)  I.  494. 

7.  Pointing  upwards  ;  tip-tilted. 

Gall.  Puir  Girzey,  wi'  her  upset  chin,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824) 
362,  ed.  1876.  Wgt.  To  see  yon  woman  come  wauchlin'  ben,  wi' 
her  upset  chin  an'  yammarin'  tongue.  Good  Wds.  (1881)  402. 

8.  Conceited,  '  stuclc  up.' 

w.Cor.  She  always  was  an  upset  woman  (M.A.C.). 

9.  sb.  A  state  of  disorder  ;  Jig.  a  disturbance  ;  a  mis- 
understanding, quarrel,  '  row ' ;  esp.  in  phr.  a  bit  of  an 
upset ;  in  gen.  colloq.  use. 

w.Yks.  Things  [furniture,  &c.]  wor  in  an  awful  upset.  Hartley 
Clock  Aim.  (1879)  48.  s.Chs.l  Dhur)z  bin  u  tae-rbl  iipset  i 
Paa-rliment.  Midi.  Northall  Gl.  (1896).  nw.Der.'  Lin.  He'd 
forgive  me  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  oopset  wi'  my  bairn  Jackie, 
Fenn  Cure  o/Soiils  (1889)  24.  War.^  ;  War.3  He  doesn't  speak 
to  his  brother  ;  they  have  had  a  bit  of  an  upset  over  the  father's 
will.  w.Wor.i,  s.Wor.i.  Glo.'  Oxf.  Our  neighbours  have  had  a 
bit  of  an  upset  over  nothing  at  all  (CO.).  Brks.i  We  was  all  in 
a  upzet  wi'  the  washin'  when  a  come  to  zee  us.  Sur.i  They'd 
both  been  a-drinking,  and  they  had  a  reg'lar  upset. 

10.  A  cross  ;  an  obstruction. 

Ess.  Clark/.  Noakes  (1839)  st.  37;  Ess.' 

11.  A  block  of  iron,  &c.,  used  in  ovens  to  keep  the  bread 
up.  Nlip.^  12.  A  round  loaf  of  bread,  baked  like  a  cake 
on  the  oven-bottom.     Lan.'        13.  The  upshot.     s.Lan.' 

UPSETTING,  ppl.  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Ken.  I.W. 
Also  in  form  upzettun  LW.*  1.  ppl.  adj.  Proud,  '  stuck 
up'  ;  forward,  ambitious  ;  also  in  comb.  Upsetting-Uke. 

Sc.  He's  a  proud,  upsetting-like  puppy,  Ferrier  Inheritance 
(1824)  H.  362  (Jam.).  Abd.  A'  the  upsettin'  trash  i'  the  pairis', 
Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xii.  w.Sc.  He's  a  gey  upsettin' 
ane!  And  Mrs.  Hamilton'll  no  tak'  airs  and  graces  affony  leeving 
man.  Wood  Farden  Ha  (1902)  36.  s.Sc.  Wilson  Tales (i^ztj)  V. 
115.  SIk.  Low-bred  folk  are  unco  upsetting  when  they  chance  to 
forgather  wi'  nobility,  Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  HI.  74. 
N.I.'  The're  the  most  upsettinest  people  in  the  country. 

2.  Vehement. 

Sc.  The  minister's  aye  sae  upsetting  about  riches  an'  gryte 
fouk,  Glenjergiis  (1820)  I.  340  (Jam.). 

3.  sb.  Assumption  of  right ;  aspiring  or  ambitious  con- 
duct. 

Ayr.  Partly  with  upsetting  and  partly  by  the  eating  rust  of 
family  pride,  Gk\.t  Ann.  Parish  (1821)  xxix  ;  Weel,  I  declare  if 
e'er  I  heard  the  like  of  sic  upsetting.  I  won'er  what  business 
either  you  or  him  hae  to  consenting  or  none  consenting,  ib.  Entail 
(1823)  II.  268  (Jam.). 

4.  A  disagreement  ;  a  quarrel,  row;  a  scolding. 

Ken.'  His  missus  give  him  a  good  upsettin',  that  she  did. 
I.W.'  There'll  be  the  deuce  o'  one  upzettun. 

UPSHARD,  sb.  Glo.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   A  stop-gap. 

UPSHAW,  sb.  Lakel.  Wm.  Yks.  Also  written  upsha 
n.Yks.^  [u'pJ^-]  ^  finish  ;  a  catastrophe,  esp.  in  phr. 
npshaw  with,  all  up  with. 

Lakel.2  It's  aboot  upshaw  wi'  him.  Wm.  It's  upshaw  wi'  him 
at  last.  It  war  varra  near  upshaw  wi'  me  (B.K.).  n.Yks.^ 
w.Yks.  V^e  often  express  our  opinion  after  the  slightest  attack  of 
illness  that  we  '  thowt  we  sud  never  get  better  agean,'  and  that 
we  '  thowt  it  wor  all  upshaw,'  Binns  Village  to  Town  (1882)  90. 

UPSHLAAG,  see  Upslaag. 

UPSHOOT,  sb.  Yks.  Chs.  [u-pjut,  -Juit.]  1.  The 
upshot,  issue. 

w.Yks.  (J.W.)     s.Chs.i  Dh)upsh6ot  on  it  woz  iiz  ee  tuwd  im 
de  wo  nu  til  hum  ubuwt  dhO  bongk  ugy'en. 
2.  An  uproar  ;  a  row. 

s.Chs.i  Wot  wiiz  au-  dhu  iip'shoot  ubuwt  i  dhu  neyt  ? 

UPSHOT,  sA.  Obs.  Lakel.  Cum.  Glo.  1.  The  amount 
of  a  reckoning.    Glo.*  2.  A  merrymaking  got  up  by 

subscription  ;  see  below. 

Lakel.'  A  .  .  .  festive  gathering  of  general  entertainment  and 
merriment  usually  held  upon  Fassen's  even.  ..It  seems  to  have 
taken  its  name  '  upshot '  from  paying  up  the  '  shot '  or  expenses 
described  in  the  following  lines  :  'At  teyme  when  nwote  bit  teeth 


was  gaun.  An'  aw  by  the  chafts  was  tether'd,  WuU  Brough  an' 
Ritson  tuik  in  haun.  To  see  'at  shot  was  gether't.'  Cum."  A 
benefit  night  party  held  at  an  inn  when  the  landlord  was  about  to 
leave,  called  also  a  '  drinkin'  oot  neet.'  An  Upshot  was  also 
frequently  held  in  a  barn,  when  the  arrangements  were  made  by 
a  small  committee  of  the  young  men  who  were  their  own  caterers. 

UPSHOW,  sb.  and  adj.     n.Yks.'^      1.  sb.   A  display. 

All's  in  a  stoor  and  an  upshow. 
2.  adj.   Showy  ;  having  high  notions.       '  Upshow  fooaks.' 

UPSIDE,  sb.  and  prep.     Cum.  Lin.  Cor.     [B-psaid.] 

1.  sb.  In  comb.  ( i )  Upside-down,  a  hard  stone  ;  see  below ; 
(2)  -turvy,  topsy-turvy  ;  in  disorder. 

(i)  Cum.  One  old  man  remembers  that  in  working  a  limestone 
quarry  there  was  a  substance  of  a  very  hard  nature  lying  upon  the 
limestone  which  he  calls  '  upsidedown,'  and  was  hardly  breakable 
until  turned  right  side  up,  when  it  was  easily  broken  (E.W.P.). 
(2)  S.Lin.  A  be  all  upside- turvy  wi'  my  wuk  this  morning  (F.H.W.). 

2.  prep.   Above. 

Cor.  '  She  lives  upside  me,'  that  is,  she  who  lives  at  the  house 
or  hamlet  higher  up  than  ours  (J.W.). 

UPSIDES,  rtfl'w.  In^fH.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  Also 
in  forms  opzides  Dev. ;  upsahds  Yks. ;  -soides  s.Lan.'  ; 
■zides  Brks.'  I.W.=  Wil.  Don'  Som.  [Bpsaidz,  Midi, 
■soidz.]  On  the  same  level ;  equal  with  ;  up  to  ;  a  match 
for ;  gen.  in  phr.  to  be  upsides  with  \  also  in  comb.  Upsides- 
down. 

Sc.  I'se  be  upsides  wi'  him  ae  day,  Scott  Antiquary  (i8i5)  xxi. 
Cai.'  e.Sc.  There's  no  a  butcher,  nor  baker,  nor  candlestick 
maker,  but  is  upsides  wi'  you.  Strain  Elmslie's  Drag-net  (igoo)  6. 
w.Sc.  The  wicked  scounrel,  a'll  be  upsides  wi'  him  for  this ! 
Macdonald  Disp.  Settlement  (1869)  23,  ed.  1877.  Lnk.  The  taste 
o't  '11  be,  if  onything,  upsides  wi'  the  smell  o't,  Murdoch  Readings 
(1895)  I.  15.  Kcb.  A'  his  gran'  stories  is  aboot  gettin  upsides  wi' 
somebuddy,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  186.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  He 
thinks  he's  deun  the  trick  ;  but  aa'll  be  upsides  win  him,  ye'll  see. 
Cum.'''  Wm.  Ah'll  be  upsides  wi'  that  sciapgrias  afoor  lang 
(B.K.).  n.Yks.  Ah's  upsahds  wiv  him  now  (I.W.).  Lan.' 
n.Lan.'  I'll  sarra  the'  owt  ;  thou'll  see  I'll  be  upsides  wi'  the'  some 
day.  s.Lan.'  Aw'll  be  upsoides  wi'  thee,  afore  aw've  done,  mi 
lad.  Chs.123  s  Chs.',  nw.Der.'  Not. 'Twas  just  upsides  with  him 
at  the  turn  [of  a  race]  (L.C.  M.).  sw.Lin.'  I'll  be  upsides  with  him 
before  I've  done.  Nhp.'=,  War.^^  Shr.'  'E's  al'ays  cuttin'  at  me 
about  summat,  but  I'll  be  upsides  06th  'im  one  o'  these  first  days. 
Hrf.°,  Glo.'  Oxf.'  Maik  aist,  uuy  sez  tuon  ;  an  u  sez.  Maik  aist's 
ded,  Mis-is!  bt  uuy  wuz  uupsuuydz  win  ;  uuy  sez,  If  u  iz.  Bee 
kwik  s  kuum  in  iz  plais.  Brks.'  'T  'ool  be  hard  to  be  upzides  wi' 
zuch  a  rawgue  as  he  be.  w.Mid.  (W.P.M.),  Hmp.'  I.W.'; 
I.W.*  I  can't  be  upzides  wi'  he  noohow.  Wil.',  Dor.'  w.Som.' 
They  thort  to  a-comed  over  me,  but  I  show'd  'em  purty  quick  I 
was  upzides  way  'em.  Dev.'  Cor.  I'll  be  upsides  wi'  the  man  if 
it  takes  me  fifty  year  to  do  it,  Phillpotts  Prophets  (1897)  346. 

UPSLAAG,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  forms  uplag ;  upshlaag 
S.  &  Ork.'     [B-pslag.]     A  sudden  thaw. 

He's  makin  for  upslaag  da  morn  ;  dis  mOn  brouch  is  a  shOr  sign 
of  dat  (J.S.) ;  {Coll.  L.L.B.) ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

UPSOME,  adj.     Dev.     [Bpsam.]     Froward,  ' uppish.' 

He  was  in  a  very  upsome  vein  then.  He  talked  big  words,  an' 
wouldn't  take  '  No '  for  an  answer,  Phillpotts  Striking  Hours 
(1901    91  ;  Dev.^^ 

UPSOTMENT,  s^i.  w.Som.'  [opzo'tmant.]  An  upset; 
a  disturbance. 

'Twas  a  terr'ble  upsotment  [aupzaut'munt]  hon  th'  old  maister 
died. 

UPSPIEL,  V.    Obs.    Sc.    To  climb  up.    See  Speel,  t;.' 

Fif.  The  mauchty  fisher-knicht  Upspiel'd  his  staircase  fleet  and 
licht,  Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  47, 

UPSPRAET,s6.    Sh.I.    [spspret]    Thread  unravelled 
from  a  knitted  stocking,  &c.    (J.S.) 
UPSTAGANG,  see  Upgastang. 
UPSTAIRS,  adv.,  adj.  and  sb.    Yks.  Chs.  Oxf  Wil. 

1.  adv.  In  phr.  (i)  to  be  upstairs,  to  be  confined  to  one's 
bed  ;  (2)  to  go  upstairs,  of  a  woman  :  to  be  about  to  be 
confined. 

(i)  w.Yks.  Shoe's  better,  but  shoo's  upstairs  yet  (S.J.C).  Oxf. 
(G.O.)     (a)  Wil.  (G.E.D.) 

2.  adj.   High,  considerable. 

s.Chs.'  Ahy)v  gofn  u  gud,  iipstaerz  prahys  fur  mi  chdez. 

3.  sb.   Any  story  above  the  ground  floor. 

n.Yks.  Have  they  onny  upstairs  ?  (T.S.)     w.Vks.  (J.W.) 
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UPSTAND,  V.  and  sb.  Yks.  Ken.  1.  v.  To  stand  up. 
m.Yks.',  Ken.'  2.  To  remain,  esp.  to  remain  alive  ;  to 
continue  in  tine  same  state  and  circumstances  ;  ffeit.  in  pip. 

n.Yks.';  n.Yks.^  Is  the  old  woman  upstanding'  fstill  living]. 
3.  sb.  pi.  Live  trees  or  bushes  cut  breast  high  to  serve 
as  marks  for  boundaries  of  parishes,  &c.    Ken.  (Hall.), 
Ken.' 

UPSTANDER,  sb.  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Yks.  Also  written 
upstaander  Sh.I.      1.  A  parish  minister. 

Sh.I.  Here  was  a  prayer  to  God  .  .  .  more  comprehensive  and 
sincere  than  that  uttered  by  the  learned  upstaander,  Spence  Flk- 
Loie  (i8gg)  133.  Or.I.  Ministers  must  not  be  spoken  of  either. 
They  are  mentioned  as  upstanders,  hoydeen,  or  prestingolva, 
Fercusson  Rambles  (1884')  165. 
2.  pi.  The  legs.  w.Yks.  Z.fwfe71/frr.S"///.(Sept.9, 1899). 

UPSTANDING,/'/'/,  adj.  and  s.b.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc. 
Irel.  Eng.  and  Aus.  Also  in  forms  upstan'an  Bnft".' ; 
■standen  w.Cy.  ;  -stannin  Nhb.' ;  -stonding  Chs.' 

1.  ppl.  adj.   Standing  up  ;  on  one's  feet.    Also  used  advb. 
m.Yks.'     Chs.i  Aw  drank  his  health  upstonding.     Ken.'  That 

the  members  shall  address  the  chair  and  speak  upstanding,  Rules 
of  Easily  Collage  Gaideiteis'  Club.  Cor.  His  health  was  drunk 
upstanding  and  no  heeltaps,  Harris  Oiiy  Cove  (1900)  210. 

2.  Continuously,  without  a  break. 

Nhb.  To  Newcassel,  lor  three  weeks  up-stannin  On  Permanent 
Duty  they're  gannin',  Allan  Tynesiile  Siigs.  (1891)  70. 

3.  Tall,  erect,  well-made. 

Rxb.  She  was  a  fine  bonnie  upstanding  lass,  Hamilton  Outlaws 
(1897)77.  Gall.  Taking  off  his  bonnet  to  the  sonsy  upstanding 
fishwife,  Crockett  Blaek  Douglas  (1899'!  299.  Ir.  Isn't  himself 
grown  the  big  up-standin' man  ?  Barlow  East  uiilo  IVesI  {i8g8) 
281.  Clis.'  A  good  upstonding  crop.  War.3  Wor.  Three  up- 
standing cart  horses,  Aiiclioiieey's  Catalogue  (Sept.  1900).  s.Oxf. 
'Ee  be  so  tall  an'  up  standin',  Rosemary  Chiltenis  (1895)  108. 
Ken.  He's  a  fine  upstanding  chap  (W.F.S.).  Sur.'  Of  some  new 
cows  that  I  had  bought  my  cowman  said,  'They  are  longer, 
higher,  more  upstanding  than  our'n  be?'  Sns.  The  young  man  a 
fine  upstanding  fellow,  Egerton  Flks.  and  fKni'S  (1884)  36.  w.Cy. 
A  vine  upstanden  set  o'  men,  C.  Hare  Broken  Arcs  (1898)  254. 
w.Som.'  Gurt  upstan'in'  two-handed  fuller.  Dev.  'Es  fust  wive 
wuz  a  vine,  upstanding,  giide-looking  body,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp. 
(1892)  122.  nw.Dev.'  [Aus.  You  remember  what  an  upstanding 
good-looking  chap  he  were,  Boldrewood  Miner's  Right  (1890) 
II.  xxvii.] 

4.  Honourable,  upright ;  determined  ;  lofty. 

Ayr.  Templandmuir  gave  this  fine  dour  upstanding  friend  of  his 
a  twelve  year  tack  of  the  Red  Quarry,  Douglas  Green  Shutters 
(1901)  II.  Gall.  The  lad  is  yet  honest,  up-standing,  true, 
Crockett  Z.ocAiJii'a)-  (1897)  39.  w.Yks.  He  .  .  .  stays  to  drink  mj- 
health  i'  his  proud  upstanding  way,  Sutcliffe  Barbara  Cuitliffe 
(1901)  230.  Der.2  Sus.i  They're  such  an  upstanding,  down- 
sitting  family,  you  wont  find  their  match,  search  England  through. 

5.  Comp.  Upstanding-wage,  a  standing  wage  paid 
continuously  whether  work  is  done  or  not ;  a  fixed  weekly 
wage  which  includes  overtime. 

Nlib.'  '  Upstannin  wages,'  a  term  in  harvest  when  a  labourer 
hires  to  be  paid  full  wages  whether  prevented  from  working  by 
rain  or  not.  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1888  .  e.Dur.' 
[The  Company  are  prepared  to  arrange  a  suitable  upstanding-wage, 
Railway  Review  (Jan.  i,  1897).] 

6.  sb.  A  coal-mining  term  :  an  old  working  where  the 
roof  has  not  fallen.  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal 
Tr.  CI.  {18SS).  7.  Phr.  s/oc/i  and  iips/aiidingjlhehuWd'mgs 
and  appliances  for  carrying  on  a  business.    n.Yks.^ 

8.  Pith,  substance,  strength. 
Bnff.'  Applied  most  commonly  to  crops.  '  The  nout  are  gain' 
through  an  undeemous  thing  o'  neeps  :  ye  see  th'ive  nae  up- 
stan'an.' Abd.  1  wis  thinkin'  it  [foddfr]  widna  hae  muckle 
upstannin'.  Beasts'll  need  a  lot  mair  o't  nor  gin  it  had  been 
sappier.  Abd.  IFkly.  Free  Press  ^Nov.  i,  1902). 

UPSTART,  v.,  ppl.  adj.  and  sb.    Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Wor. 
Glo.e.An.  Sur.      1.  v.  To  rear  as  a  startled  horse.   n.Yks.* 
Hence  Upstartish,  adj.  somewhat  excitable,     ib. 

2.  ppl.  adj.  '  Stuck-up,'  bumptious,  domineering. 
s.Wor.  (H.K.),  GIo.'     Sur.'  He's  a  wonderful  upstart  sort  of  a 

man,  I  can  tell  j'ou. 

3.  sb.  Obs.  A  hole  made  by  a  horse's  hoof  in  clayey  soil, 
which  fills  with  water  and  splashes  up  when  trodden  in. 
See  Start-up,  3. 
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e.  An.'  These  up-starts  were  a  great  nuisance  some  forty  years 
ago  in  the  rich  district  called  High  Suffolk,  in  which  it  was  then 
almost  impossible  to  travel  otherwise  than  on  horseback.  Suf. 
Rainbird  Agric.  (1819)  302,  ed.  1849. 

4.  A  stick  set  upon  the  top  of  a  wall,  but  not  reaching  the 
summit,  in  forming  the  woodwork  of  a  thatch-roof. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  Over  these  were  hung  sticks  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  arm,  called  '  cabbers  ' ;  and  smaller  ones  set  on  the 
top  of  the  wall  were  termed  'upstarts,'  Agric.  Surv.  114  (ib.). 

5.  A  beginner  in  any  occupation.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 
UPSTRAPELOUS,  adj      Ken.      [BpstrjE'palss.]      A 

corruption  of '  obstreperous.'    (W.F.S.) 

UPSYDAISY,  ;■/;/.  In  geii.  dial,  and  colloq.  use  in  Eng. 
and  Amer.  Also  written  upsidaisy  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.*  ;  and 
in  forms  oop-a-daisy  e.An.°  ;  upadaasy  Yks. ;  up-a-daisy 
nw.Der.'  Not.'  Lei.'  Nhp.'  Hnt.  e.An.'*  Cmb.'  Dev.  and 
Amer. ;  up-a-day  Nhp.'  Hnt.  e.An.'  and  .\mer.  ;  upsa- 
daesy  w.Yks.^  ;  upsadaisy  Lan.  Not.  ;  upshadaisy  \  ks. ; 
upsiahsy  Yks.  [spside'zi ;  Bpade'zi.]  An  exclamation 
made  to  a  child  when  tossing  it  in  the  arms,  bidding  it 
rise  after  a  fall,  &c. 

n.Cy. ;  J.W.),  n.Yks.  (I.'W.'),  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Banks IVi/ld.  Wds. 
(1865) ;  w.Yks.25,  Lan.  (F.R.C.),  nw.Der.',  Not.  (J.H.B.),  Not.', 
Lin.',  n.Lin.',  sw.Lin.',  Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.a.Oxf.'  MS.  add.,  w.Mid. 
(W.P.M.1,  Hnt.  (T.P.F.),  e.An.i2  Cmb.'  Now,  then,  baby  ;  up-a- 
daisy.  Dev.  'Up-a-daisy!' said  Annie,  as  the  fat  little  legsstruggled 
to  mount  the  steps,  Ford  Postle  Farm  (1899)  43.  [Amer.  Dial. 
Notes  {i8g6)  I.  381.] 

UPTAKE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakel.  Cum.  Yks. 
Lan.  Lin.  Also  in  forms  uptack  Sc.  N.Cy.'  Dur.'  Lakel.* 
w.Yks.'S;  uptak  Sc.  (Jam.)  S.  &  Ork^  Nhb.'  Lakel.' 
Cum.'*  n.Yks.'*  e.Yks.'  m.Yks.'  n.Lan.'  ne.Lan.'  n.Lin.' ; 
uptauk  Sc. ;  uptyek  Nhb.'  [u'ptak,  Bptak ;  uptak, 
Bpta'k.]  1.  V.  In  phr.  (i)  to  uptake  otiesel/,  to  reform ; 
(2)  — the  psalm,  to  start  the  psalm  ;  to  act  as  precentor. 

(i)  Dmf.  He  has  himsel'  uptaken  Frae  sic  like  vices,  Quinn 
Heather  (1863)  22.  (2)  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Abd.  Item,  given  to 
Patrick  Walker,  for  the  uptakin  of  the  psalms  in  the  new  kirk, 
TURREFF  Aniii/.  Gigs.  (1859)  12. 

2.  Obs.  To  levy,  collect,  as  money,  fines,  &c.  Cf.  up- 
lift, 2. 

Sc.  (Jam.'  ;  Qua  hes  maist  iniustlie  occupiet  and  uptakin  ye  haill 
proffitis  yairuf,  Edb.  Antiij.  Mag.  (1848)  61.  Or.I.  The  rentis  .  .  . 
war  intromittit  with  and  uptaine  be  the  said  umquhile  Hew 
Sinclair.  Peterkin  Notes  (1822I  Append.  97. 

Hence  Uptaker,  sb.  a  collector. 

Sc.  James  Sym,  uptaker  of  the  casualties  that  intervenes  in  the 
Kirk,  Andrews  Bygone  Ch.  Life  (1899)  39. 

3.  Obs.  To  make  an  inventory  or  list. 

Abd.  (Jam.)  ;  Commissions  should  ...  set  down  instructions  in 
write  about  all  thir  businesses,  whilk  bred  great  trouble  in  uptaking 
of  the  rental,  and  number  of  men  and  others  above  written,  Spalding 
Hist.  Sc.  (1792)  I.  103. 

4.  To  understand,  comprehend. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Per.  What  a  pity  the  Laird  is  so  dull !  .  .  For  certes 
he  doesna  uptak'  what  1  mean,  Spence  Poems  (1898)  32.     N.Cy.' 

Hence  Uptaking,  sb.,  obs.,  understanding,  compre- 
hension. 

Rnf.  One  half  hour's  uptakings  of  the  mystery  of  Christ,  WoDROw 
Cones.  (^1709-31)  I.  96,  ed.  1843.  Lnk.  Few  in  this  present 
age  .  .  .  can  or  will  have  an  uptaking  of  what  he  .  .  .  contended 
so  earnestly  for.  Walker  Biog.  Presby.  (ed.  1827)  I.  208. 

5.  To  astound.  m.Yks.'  6.  sb.  The  taking  up  or 
entering  upon  anything;  the  taking  possession  of  a  pur- 
chased article,  esp.  of  a  weight  of  wool. 

n.Lin.'  It's  to  be  hoaped  his  brass  'II  be  ready  when  th'  uptak 
cums.  Uptak  daay  fer  land  here  aboots  is  Laady  Daay,  fer  hooses 
Maayda'.  '  Mr.Tompson  for  the  uptak  money  ;^i  \QS.od.,' Northorpe 
Ace.  (1782). 
7.  The  fixed  price  of  anything  ;  a  deposit  paid  on  the 
purchase  of  timber,  &c.  n.Lan.',  n.Lin.'  8.  The  finding 
and  taking  up  of  anything  lost ;  the  reward  given  for 
finding  anything. 

Dur.'  Lakel.';  Lakel. ^^  They  gat  a  croon  fer  t'uptack  o' that 
hoond.  Cum.'  Aa  fand  his  watch  on  t'rwoad,  and  he  ga'  me 
summat  for  t'uptak  ;  Cum."  w.Yks.'  When  a  man,  having  found 
anj' article  which  had  been  lost,  restores  it  to  the  owner,  he  demands 
something  for  the  up-tack.     n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.' 
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9.  The  upshot,  conclusion,  result. 

w.Yks.  T'uptack  on't  wor  at  he  went  ta  sleep  e  abaght  three 
seconds,  Yksinan.  Comic  Ann.  (1828)  19.  n.Lin.l  The  uptak  on 
it  'all  be  that  them  two'll  fall  cot  aboot  that  theare  shootin,  as 
sewer  as  th'  season  cums  on. 

10.  The  climax  ;  of  a  person  :  the  foremost  in  any  way. 

Cum.  'He  was  fuptak.^  'That  is  fuptak.'  Said  of  any  one 
remarkable,  or  an  extraordinary  occurrence  (M.P.).  n.Yks.' ; 
n.Yks.2  He's  t'uptak  on  'em  all.  e.Yks.'  As  for  Tom,  talk  aboot 
mawin  or  dikin  or  theeakin,  why  he's  uptak  on  em  all.  m.Yks.i 
What  a  tuptak  he  is!  w.Yks.'  This  Boany's  t'uptack  ;  w.Yks.s 
'Av  seen  some  capping  things  i'  my  time  bud  this  is  t'tuptack.' 
'  Th'art  tuptack,'  a  mother  says  to  her  disobedient  child,  after  much 
vain  talking  to.  '  It's  noa  use  tawaking  tul  her,  for  shoo's  t'tup- 
tack o'awal  I've  ivver  seen.'  A  man  who  has  contradicted  himself 
in  argument  frequently,  and  issues  a  last  gross  contradiction,  gives 
occasion  for  his  opponent  to  say,  with  a  look  of  eager  triumph, — 
'Well  nah,  that's  tuptack!"  n.Lin.i  I've  knawd  a  many  bad 
seasons  afoore  noo,  bud  this  is  th'  uptak  on  'em  all. 

11.  Intelligence,  comprehension,  understanding  ;  gen.  in 
phr.  in,  or  at,  the  uptake. 

Sc.  (Jam.^  ;  No  that  gleg  i'  the  uptack,  Ramsay  Remin.  II.  75. 
Cai.'  Inv.  He  hasagood  uptak' (H.E.F.).  e.Sc.  I'm  gey  an' dull 
i'  the  uptak',  Setoun  Sitiis/iiiie  1  1895)  66.  Per.  Ye  may  get 
shairper  fouk  in  the  uptak',  Ian  Maclaren  Brier  Bush  (1895)  43. 
w.Sc.  If  ane  o'  them  be  na  ready  i'  the  uptak,  Carrick  Laiid  of 
Logan  i  1835)  81.  Ayr.  Awfu'  dull  o'  the  uptak  that  day.  Service 
Nolandums  (1890)  69.  Edb.  Simple  in  the  uptake,  MoiR  Mansie 
Waiicli  (1828)  xi.x.  GaU.  Ye  mauna  pit  sic  a  strain  on  yer  uptak. 
It's  no  human  to  understand  a'  that !  Crockett  Raiders  (1894)  xi. 
N.Cy.»,  Nhb.i,  Cum.  (,M.P.) 

12.  Comb,   (i)   Uptakeandfelling,   total   cost;    (2)  -of- 
weather,  a  gale  of  wind  ;  a  storm. 

(il  Lin.i  No  one  knows  what  it  will  be  until  they  come  to  the 
uptake  and  felling.     (2)  S.  &  Ork.i 

UPTEEAN,  pp.  n.Yks.^  [uptia-n.]  Taken  up  with ; 
captivated.     See  Take,  II.  1  (3). 

UPTION,  sb.  n.Yks.*  [upjan.]  A  commotion,  dis- 
turbance; a  '  kick-up.' 

UPWARD,  adj.  and  adv.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Wor.  Ken. 
Also  in  forms  uppard  Lan. ;  upwart  Sc.  1.  adj.    Obs. 

Elevated. 

Fif.  Barns  spy'd,  frae  his  upwart  place,  That  lamp  o'  learnin', 
George's  face,  Tennant  Papistry  (1827I  79. 
2.  Of  the  wind:  in  the  north.     Ken.'^      3.  adv.  In  phr. 
upward  and  doiuinund,    uphill    and    downhill.     s.Wor. 
(H.K.)      4.  Upwards. 

w.Yks. (J.W.J  Lan.  Heel  uppard,  AiNSW0RTHZ,aK.^K(yc/«i(i848) 
bk.  II.  iii. 

UPWARDS,  adv.  Var.  dial,  and  coUoq.  uses  in  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  upards  Not.  Oxf '  ;  uppards  Sun'  Sus. 
[u'psdz,  Bpadz.]  1.  In  phr.  upwards  of.  before  a  number: 
(i)  nearly  ;  approaching  almost  ;  not  quite  ;  (2j  about  the 
number,  as  near  as  can  be  guessed. 

(i)  [Inquiries  sent  to  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  have  elicited  the  fact  that  this  use  of  '  upwards  of  is  rather 
owing  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  phrase  among  all  classes  than 
purely  dialectal.]  Wm.  YIts.  Post  (Feb.  26,  1902).  Yks.  tb.  (Feb. 
28).  e.Yks.  In  Hull  commercial  circles  '  upwards  of  100'  might 
mean  anything  between  75  and  too.  But  if  you  say  'upwards  of 
100,'  meaning  74,  you  are  guilty  of  misrepresentation,  I'A.  (Feb.  221. 
w.Yks.  '  Upwards  of  fifty'  would  mean  45  or  so,  ib.  (Feb.  27). 
Not.  (J.P.K. )  Lin.  A  man  may  own  90  sheep,  and  if  asked  liow 
many  he  has,  he  will  say  '  Oh  !  upwards  of  100,'  Ylis.  Post  (Mar. 
4,  1902).  n.Lin.  lA.  (Mar.  i).  s.Wor.  (H.K.),  Glo.  (SS  B.\  e  An. 
(E.G.P.\Suf.  (C.L.F.),Ken.  (H.M.\  Wil.  (G.E.D.;,  Dev.  ^R.P.C.) 
(3)  Sus.'(E..E,S.),  Som.  (G.S.) 

2.  Up  the  country.  Oxf  3.  In  or  to  the  north  ;  esp. 
used  of  wind. 

Sur.'  They  will  say  the  wind  is  uppards.  '  He  lives  somewhere 
uppards,'  in  the  phraseology  of  these  parts,  means  he  lives  between 
here  and  London. 

4.  In  or  to  the  south. 

Not.  Yore  from  somevvheer  up'ards,  I  reckon,  Vrioh  Forest  Flk. 
(igot)  6.      s.Not.  A  dunno   as   it's  i'  London,    but    it's   upards 
somewheer.     The  wind  blows  upards  (J.P.K.). 
UR,  see  Her,  Our. 

URBISH,  V.  Chs.'  [abij.]  To  plague,  tease,  harass. 
Sec  Hurbished. 


URCHIN,  sb.  and  v.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  written  erchin  Abd.  Fif  (Jam.)  n.Lan.'  ;  urcheon 
w.Yks.  ;  urchion  w.Yks.'';  urchon  Wm.  m.Yks.'  s.Lan.'; 
and  in  forms  hurchent  w.Yks.^  ;  hurcheon  Sc.  Nhb.' 
Lan.  ;  hurchin  Sc.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  w.Yks.*  Chs. ;  orchen 
ne. Lan.' ;  orchunt  w.Yks. ;  otchen  n.Lin.';  otchin  w.Yks. 
n.Liii.  ;  otchun  m.Yks.' ;  urchant  Lakel.*  s.Lan.'  Chs.'*; 
urchint  w.Yks.* ;  urchont  w.Yks.* ;  urchunt  s.Lan.' 
[aTtJan,  atjan.l        1.  sb.  A  hedgehog.     Also  used  attrib. 

Sc.  Clew'd  up  like  a  hurchin,  Sicon  Leg.  Mont.  (i&iB^  xiii.  Abd. 
The  erchins  whiddit  hyne  awa,  Shelley  Flowers  (i858)  56.  Fif. 
(Jam.)  s.Sc.  The  hurcheon's  waesome  cheep,  Watson  Bards 
(1859)  197.  Ayr.  Haurl  thee  hame  to  his  black  smiddie.  O'er 
hurcheon  hides,  Burns  El.  Capt.  Henderson  (1790)  st.  i.  Dmf. 
Wallace  Schoolmaster  {i&gg''  349.  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790) ;  N.Cy.', 
Nhb.'  Dur.  Urchins  have  still  imputed  to  them  the  offence  of 
sucking  the  milk  of  cows  as  they  sleep,  Denhani  Tracts  >  ed.  1895) 
II.  57.  Lakel.2  Cum.  She  milks  the  kye,  the  urchin's  bleam'd, 
Anderson  liallads  (18051  82.  Wm.  (E.G.)  n.Yks.*  If  I  had  my 
choice,  I  would  sooner  tackle  an  urchin  ;  n.Yks.*,  m.Yks.'  w.Yks. 
We  had  no  more  to  liven  us  than  an  urcheon  has  in  winter  time, 
Snowuen  IVeb  of  IVeaver  (1895)  x;  (W.M.E.F.) ;  w.Yks.'  His 
harl sticks  up,  for aut' ward,  likean  urchin  back,  ii.  289;  w.Yks.**^* 
Lan.  The  mole,  the  weazle,  and  the  hurcheon  wandered  at  will, 
Waugh  Chilli.  Comer  (1874)  5,  ed.  1879;  Lan.',  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.' 
s.Leui.'  Hoo's  getten  a  tung  sharp  enough  for  t'shave  a  urchant, 
39.  Chs.  (E.F.),  Chs.is,  s.Chs.',  Stf.',  Der.*  n.Lin.  Th'  otchins 
ligs  hid  i'  winter.  Peacock  Tales  (1886)  129;  n.Lin.',  Nhp.' 
War.  B'ham  Wily.  Post  (June  17,  1893) ;  War.'2,  s.Wor.  (H.K.), 
s  Wor.',  se.Wor.i,  w.Wor.i,  Shr.',  Hrf.'*,  Rdn.',  Gio.  (H.S.  H.), 
Glo.',  Oxf.  (M.A.R.)  n.Wil.  Still  in  use  at  Chute,  &c.  (G.E.D.) 
Dev. That's  just  what  the  urchin  (hedgehog)  said  to  the  little  rabbits, 
Baring  Gould  Red  Spider  (1889)  xvii. 

2.  A  humpbacked  person.         w.Yks.*  Tha  art  a  urchont ! 

3.  A  little,  dirty  child. 

Nhp.'  Urchin  with  us  is  used  in  commiseration  for  a  child  bare- 
footed and  clothed  in  rags, '  Poor  little  urchin.'     Hrf.',  Oxf.  (G.O.) 

4.  A  salt-making  term  :  see  below. 

Chs.'  Pieces  of  salt  scale  are  so  called  when  they  have  been 
allowed  to  form  over  the  fires.  A  man  is  said  to  have  '  an  urchant 
in  his  pan'  when  he  has  'scaled  his  fires.' 

5.  V.   To  thrill ;  to  shrug  up  the  shoulders,  shiver. 
n.Yks.*  It  made  me  urchin. 

[1.  I  shal  putte  it  in  to  the  possessioun  of  an  irchoun, 
Wyclif  Isaiah  xiv.  23 ;  As  ane  hyrcheoune,  Barbour 
Bruce  (1375)  XII.  353.     OFr.  en'(on,  heri^on  (Burguv).] 

URCLE,  see  Hurkle,  v. 

URE,  s&.'    Sc.     Also  written  uer  S.  &  Ork.'    [olr.] 

1.  Soil,  esp.  barren,  ferrugineous  soil. 

Sh  I.  [Coll.  L.L.B.)     Ags.  '  An  ill  ure,'  a  bad  soil  (Jam.). 

2.  Mud,  clay.  S.  &  Ork.'  Hence  Uer-red,  sb.  small 
stones  of  a  reddish  colour  in  muddy  soil.    ib. 

[ON.  amr,  wet  clay  or  loam ;  mud,  wet  soil  (Vigfusson)-] 

URE,  56.*     Sh.  &  Or.I.     Also  in  forms  eyre,  ore  Or.I. 
(Jam.  Suppt.)     [car.]        1.  An  ounce.    Or.I.  (Jam.  Suppl.) 
2.  One-eighth  of  a  mark  of  land  ;  200  fathoms. 

Sh.I.  In  these  parishes  there  are  1618  merks  4  ures  of  land. 
Statist.  Ace.  XXI.  278  (Jam.);  l,Coll.  L.L.B.),S.  «cOrk.»,  Or.L(jAM.) 

Hence  Urisland.ii.  a  denomination  of  land  value  equal 
to  i  of  a  mark-land  or  18  penny-lands.   Or.I.  (Jam.  Suppt.) 

URE,  sb.^  Sc.  Also  in  form  ear  Abd.  1.  Colour, 
tinge ;  a  stain. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.  )  Abd.  Iron-eer  is  used  of  the  stain  on  linen  in  ironing 
it,  &c.  (A.W.) 

Hence  Ureie,  adj.  coloured,  stained. 

Gall.  Carpets  o'  queer  ureie  hues,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824) 
119,  ed.  1876. 

2.  The  fur  or  metallic  scum  which  adheres  to  vessels  in 
which  liquids  have  been  allowed  to  stand.     n.Sc.  (Jam.) 

Hence  Urie,  adj.  furred,  encrusted  with  scum,  &c.     ib. 

URE,  sb.*  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  1.  A  haze  in  the  air, 
esp.  a  coloured  haze  ;  see  below. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Cld.  The  mune  be  this  was  shinan  clearly 
abune  a'  ure,  Edb.  Mag.  (Sept.  1818)  155  (Jam.).  Gall.  A  kind  of 
coloured  haze,  which  the  sunbeams  make  in  the  summer  time,  in 
passing  through;  that  moisture  which  the  sun  exhales  from  the 
land  and  ocean  ;  the  appearance  is  most  obvious  on  the  sea,  and, 
when  very  dry  weather,  on  the  moors;  when  such  is  seen,  it  is 
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called  the  dry  ure.  'The  east  was  blac,  dry  ure  bespread  the 
hills,'  Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824")  455,  ed.  1876. 

Hence  Urey.  ad;,  hazy,  filled  with  moisture  or  haze. 
Mactaggart   ib.  365.  2.  Sweat,   perspiration.     Ags. 

(Jam.)  HenceUry,no)'.  clammy,  covered  with  perspiration. 
ib.  3.  Slow  heat,  as  that  proceeding  from  embers ; 
a  suffocating  heat.    Twd.  (ib.) 

URE,  see  Ewer. 

UREEN,  sb.     Sh.I.    A  ewe.    (Jam.),  S.  &  Ork.' 

UREN,  sb.    Sh.I.    A  scythe.    S.  &  Ork.' 

URF,  jZ-.  Sc.  Cum.  Also  written  urph  Cum."*;  and 
in  forms  warf  Lnk.  ;  wurf  Dnif.  1.  A  stunted,  ill- 
grown,  and  ill-conditioned  person  ;  a  dirty,  insignificant 
person,  applied  esp.  to  children;  a  dwarfish  person. 
See  Orf. 

Lnk.  (Jam.)  Slk.  Ye  bit  useless  weazel-blawn  urf  that  ye  are, 
Hogg  Talcs  (1838)  19,  ed.  1866.  Rxb.,  Dmf.  (Jam.),  Cum.i** 
n.Cum.  Yon  lad's  bit  a  peer  urf  (.E. W.P.I. 

Hence  Wurf-Hke,  adj.,  obs.,  having  a  stunted,  puny 
appearance. 

Dmf.  Let  go  my  arm  this  meenit,  ye  wyle  wurf-like  vvuddiefu' 
o'  sin,  5^  Patrick  (1819)  II.  191  (Jam.). 

2.  A  crabbed  or  peevish  person  of  a  diminutive  size. 
Slk.,  Rxb.  (Jam.)        3.  A  fairy ;  see  below. 

Lnk.  An  allusion  to  the  ugliness  of  the  elvish  race,  but  more 
prob.  to  their  diminutive  size  ^Jam.). 

URF,  see  Hurf. 

URGE,  3/.'  Chs.  War.  Bdf.  e.An.  Ken.  [adg.]  1.  To 
shove,  push.  s.Chs.'  Wot-  u'yu  uurjin  ut  mey  fuur? 

2.  To  annoy,  provoke,  irritate,  aggravate. 

War.2*  s.War.'  That  'ooman  always  do  urge  me  so.  Bdf.  I 
war  that  urged.  It  urged  my  blood,  it  did  (J.W.B.).  Ken.'  It 
urges  me  to  see  anyone  go  on  so. 

Hence  Urgeful,  adj.  importunate,  teasing.    e.An.' 

URGE,  t;.2  Yks.War.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also 
in  forms  hurge  Dev.  ;  edge,  udge  Yks.  [adg.]  1.  To 
retch  ;  to  strain  as  in  vomiting. 

War.  Heave,  to  urge  in  vomiting  (J.R.W.).  Wil.  Er  Just  went 
out  vur  a  walk,  and  broke  a  blood-vessel ;  then  "er  got  the  urgins, 
SwiNSTEAD  Parish  on  IVIieels  (1897)  228.  Dor.'  Som.  He  was 
urging  and  purging  the  whole  night  through  (W.F.R.j.  w.Som.' 
The  smell  was  so  bad  it  made  me  quite  urge.  Dev.  Zo  I  went  ta 
tha  side,  en  than  ...  I  hurg'd  ver  a  bit,  en  than  had  a  gude  spu, 
Hare  Brither  Jan  (1887)  33;  Dev .3,  nw.Dev.'  Cor.  For  aw  got 
chucked,  and  gasped,  and  urged,  and  rolled  his  eyes,  Thomas 
Kandigal  Rhymes  (i8g5)  3;  Cor.'^ 

2.  To  surge  or  shake  convulsively  with  laughter,  &c. 
n.Yks.';    n-Yks.^   '  Udging  and  nudging,'  joking  and   poking 

with  the  elbow.     'We  all  udg'd  at  it.'     m.'i'ks.' 

3.  Phr.  (i)  to  odge  and  trot,  to  trot  slowly  and  clumsily  ; 
(2)  to  udge  and  pudge,  to  strain  or  exert  oneself  to  the 
utmost. 

(i)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (a)  ib.  The  man  udged  an'  pudged  to  carry 
the  clown  on  his  back  in  a  bag  {ib.). 

URGEE,  (■;;/.  w.Yks.  Also  in  form  wurgee.  [a'dgi.] 
A  call  to  horses  to  turn  to  the  right  or  off  side.  Leeds 
Merc.  Suppl.  (Jan.  17,  1891).     See  Gee,  int. 

URGEOUS,  adj.     Not.     [a'dgas.l     Urgent. 

s.Not.  It  was  a  very  urgeous  case    J.P.K.). 

URGIN,  sb.  Obsol.  Yks.  A  strong  youth.  Also  used 
attrib.    Cf.  hurgin. 

n.Yks.  He  keeps  twea  men  an'  a  urgin.  He's  gannin  ti  hire  a 
urgin-lad  (T.K.). 

URK,  sb.  Nhp.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  small  child  or  diminutive  person. 

URL(E,  v.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Yks.  To  be  pinched  or  starved 
with  cold  ;  todrawoneself  together  as  when  cold;  to  look 
sickly  or  to  go  back  in  health.    See  Hurl,  v.^ 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790")  Suppl.  n.Yks.  What  ails  our  Tibb,  that 
she  urles  seay  ith'  neauke,  Meriton  Praise  Ale  (1684)  1.  241. 
w.Yks.  HuTTON  Tour  to  Caves  (1781) ;  w.Yks.' 

URLED,  ppl.  adj.  n.Cy.  Dur.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Also 
written  url't  Cum.'*;  and  in  form  cried  n.Yks.^  ne.Lan.' 
[arid,  aid.]  1.  Stunted  in  growth,  ill-thriven,  used  of 
persons,  plants,  &c.    Cf.  knurl,  5.    See  Urling. 

N.Cy."  Lakel.'  He's  a  laal  url'd  stunt ;  he's  set  on  an' 'II  niver 
grow  neea  bigger.     Cnm.',  Cum.*  (s.v.  Knur't).     Wm.  It  is  an 


urled  plant  it  will  make  nothing  out  (B.K.).     n.Yks.2,  w.Yks.', 
Lan.',  ne.Lan.' 

2.  Pinched   or  starved  with  the  cold.    n.Cy.  (Hall.), 
Dur.'     Sec  UrKe. 

URLING,  sb.  Sc.  n.Cj'.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Also  written 
urlin  Cum.'*  Wm.  &  Cum.';  and  in  form  orling  w.Sc. 
(Jam.  Suppl.)  n  Cy.  n.Yks.'*  e.Yks.  [arlin.]  A  dwarfish 
person  or  child  ;  a  puny,  stunted,  sickly  child  ;  ill-thriven, 
weakly  stock.     Cf.  knurl,  5.     See  also  Wurlin. 

w.Sc.  (Jam.  S«/>/>/.\  N.Cy.'*,  Cum.'"  Wm.  &  Cum.'  O  thou's 
a  menscless  urlin  ista,  177.  n.Yks.'**  e.Yks.  Makshali-  Rur. 
£'fO((.  (1788).     m.Yks.',  w.Yks.' 

URLUCH,  adj.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  hurloch,  urlich. 
[iiTlax.]        1.  Cloudj',  dull,  gloomy.     Cf.  oorlich. 

Sc.  Mony  a  cald  hurloch  cenin.  Ja.mieson  Po/i.  Ballails  (1806) 
I.  295.     Abd.  An  'uriuch  day'  is  still  a  common  description  of  a 
cold  and  wet  day  (G.W.l. 
2.  Fig.   Stupid,  silli'-lookiiig,  dazed. 

Abd.  Drouked  and  looking  unco  urlich  [uriuch,  Nimmo  ed.]  like, 
Ross  Helenore  (17681  42,  ed.  1812. 

URLY,  adj.  Obs.  n.Cj'.  Chill}'.  Grose  (1790).  See 
UrKe. 

URN,  sb.    Sc.    [srn.]    Fig.   A  tomb,  grave. 

Abd.  They're  hurry'd  into  earl^-  urns  !  Cock  Strains  (1810)  I.  18. 
Kcd.  The  body  when  laid  in  the  urn,  Jamie  Muse  i  1844^  69.  Per. 
I  .  .  .  sigh  and  cry  a  well  a  day  At  his  cold  urn,  Spen'CE  Poems 
(1898)  76.  Ayr.  White  Joltings  (1879)  210.  Peb.  Her  dear 
remains  lie  in  the  urn,  Affleck  Poet.  IVks.  (1836)  36. 

[Let  him  be  regarded  As  the  most  noble  corse  that  ever 
herald  Did  follow  to  his  urn,  Shaks.  Cor.  v.  vi.  146.] 

URN,  t/.'  Glo.  Som.  Dev.  [an.]  To  run.  Pp.  urned. 
See  Run. 

Glo.'  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  w.Som.'  Always.  Dev. 
Reports  Provinc.  (1881)  19.  n.Dev.  Well,  Jim,  how  be?  Urn  in, 
man,  urn.  Rock  y/);i  an'  Nell  (iS6-j)  st.  51. 

Hence  (i)  Urnabout,  sb.  an  itinerant,  vagabond,  tramp  ; 
(2)  urued  out.  phr.  spent,  exhausted. 

(i)  Dev.  Her've  a  got  somethin'  like  a  voice;  tidn'  a  bit  same's 
most  of  thase  yer  urnabouts,  Riporls  Provinc.  (1884)  27.  (2) 
w.Som.'  They  cowcumber  vines  be  proper  a-urn'd  out.  This  here 
ground's  a-urn'd  out  ecus  't'ont  bear  nort. 

[OE.  iertian,  to  run  (Sweet).] 

URN,  t'.*    Ohs.    Ags.  (Jam.)    To  pain,  torture.    Cf.  ern. 

Still  used.  'To  urn  the  ee,'  to  pain  the  eye,  as  a  mote  or  grain 
of  sand  does. 

URN,  pron.  Glo.  [an.]  Any,  any  other.  See  Ever 
a  one. 

'Tis  uncommon  heavy — and  'ull  come  out  better  ncr  'urn  in  the 
parish  when  'tis  dreslied,  I  war'n,  Kuckman  Darke's  Sojourn 
(i8go)  xxii ;  I  don't  believe  as  you'd  be  alive  if  yerve  ate  urn  of 
thaav,  ib.  xvii. 

URNET,  see  Runnet. 

URP,t'.   Abd.  (Jam.)  To  become  pettish.   SeeErp,  Orp. 

URPH,  see  Urf. 

URR,  V.    Chs.     [a(r).]    To  snarl,  growl. 

Chs.'  What's  th'  dog  urrin  at?  Chs.^ 

URRA,  see  Orra,  adj.'^ 

VKR'D, pp.  n.Yks.2  Shrivelled,  as  stunted  shrubs.  Cf. 
urled. 

URRY,  5*.  Yks.  s.  &  e.Cv.  [a'ri.]  Blue  clay  dug  out 
of  coal-mines.     See  Ure,  sA.' 2. 

w.Yks.  (,G.R.)  s.  &  e.Cy.  Ray  (1691).  [The  blew  clay  that  is 
digged  out  of  the  coal-mines,  and  lies  next  the  coal,  being  crude 
and  immature,  and  used  for  soiling  of  land,  Worlidge  Diet.  Rust. 
(168O.] 

URSTY,  URZULS,  see  Rusty,  Ussels. 

US.  pers.  pron.  Van  dial,  forms  and  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
and  Eng.     [Stressed  ■bs,  uz,  Sc.  Hbz  ;  unstressed  as,  az.] 

I.  Dial,  forms  :  (i)  As,  (2)  Az,  (3)  Ehz,  (4)  Es,  (5)  Ess, 
(6)  Ez,  (7)  Hess,  (8)  His,  (9)  Hiz,  do)  Hus,  (11)  Huz,  (12) 
Iz,  (i3)Ouse,(i4)S,(i5)  rUst,  (16)  Uz,(i7)  Z.    [See "Wis.] 

(i)  w.Yks.  Tak  a  great  deeal  a  wark  aht  an  as  hands,  Bywater 
Gossips.  23.  (2'  e.Yks.'  MS.  add.  (T  H.)  31  w.Yks.  Banks 
IVkjld.  Wds.  (1865  .  I  4^1  Yks.  We  sat  daen  to  es  teea.  Give  es 
a  cup,  Yksinan.  XXXVI.  667.  w.Som.'  Dev.  Es  aul  av  es  dood, 
N.  Hogg  Poet.  Lett.  (ed.  1865")  30.  Cor.  How  many  shall  es  be? 
Forfar  Poems  (1885)  i.  (5)  Dev.  Thow  zin  a  David,  ha  macy  on 
ess,   Baird  5.  Malt.  (1863)  ix.  27  ;  Dev.*,  nw.Dev.'     (6)  w.Yks. 
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G-W.),  w.Sora.'  (7)Dev.2  (8)  Frf.  Are  ye  thinkin  tobe  preachin' 
for  his  the  day  ?  ItiGLisAmFli.  (1895)213.  Lnk.  Gordon  Pyois/taw 
i'i885")  49.  {9)  Cai.i  e.Sc.  It's  no  hiz  that's  geisand,  Setoun 
Sunshine  (1895)  30.  Abd.  Bum  ...hiz  a'  to  white  aisse,  Macdonald 
JVarloct  {1882)  XV.  Per.  Haliburton  Ochil Idylls  (1891)  iii.  e.Lth. 
Ony  man  that  gets  the  place  wi'  hiz  disna  need  to  care  though 
he  dees  the  morn,  HuNTERy.  Iiiwick  (1895)  64.  Cum.^  (10)  Abd. 
It  may  begin  at  hus,  it  canna  en'  there,  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb 
(1871)  vii.  Nhb.  Hus  ladies  o'  Warkworth  (R.O.H.I.  (11)  Sc. 
Murray  Z)/a/.  (1873)  187.  Abd.  Tell  'im  fat  gate  her  an'  huz  tee's 
been  guidet,  Alexander^/;/  Flk.  {1882)  224.  s.Sc.  Huzbairnies 
by  the  ingle  sat,  Watson  Bards  {i?,~,g)  loi.  Slk.  There's  naeyuise 
fer  huz  trailin'  a'  the  gaet,  Thomson  D)iiiiimeldale  (1901)  2. 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.' He's  been  wi  huz  aall  neet.  Dur.',  Cum.'  w.Yks.' 
It  seurely  cannot  be  wrang  for  huz,  ii.  313.  ne.Lan.'  Not.  What's 
other  folks's  cows  an'  coughs  to  huz?  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  12. 
Nhp.'  Huz  won't  go.  (12)  Cai.'  When  not  emphatic.  'He  tellt 
'iz  we  niichtna  fash.'  Slk.  Will  Grannie  be  expeckin'  iz?  Thom- 
son Driimnieldale  (,1901)  i.  (13)  Wxf.i  (14"!  Sc.  Murray  Dial. 
(1873)  187.  Per.  The  lave  o's  here,  Haliburton  Ochil  Idylls 
(1891)  24.  Nhb.  For  gie's  a  drappie  till  our  cheek,  Coqneidale 
Sngs.  (1852)  58.  w.Yks.  The  weak  form  .s  is  only  used  when  it 
is  attached  enclitically  to  a  preceding  voiceless  consonant,  Wright 
Grain.  IVndhll.  (18921  117.  ( 15)  Nrf.  The  sea  kept  breaking  over 
ust,  Emerson  y«);/s  (1891)  38.  (16)  N.Cy.i,  ne.Yks.*  22.  e.Yks. 
Nicholson  Flk.  Sp.  (1889)  37.  m.Yks.i  Introd.  23.  w.Yks.  The 
z  in  the  strong  form  uz  is  never  voiceless  as  it  is  in  lit.  Eng., 
Wright  Graw.  JVndhll.  (1892)  117;  w.Yks.'^^  Lan.  It  wur  uz 
as  got  him  eawt  o'  th'  wayter,  Banks  Manch.  Man  (1876)  viii. 
Chs.3  Aw  dunna  want  any  moore  leez,  tell  uz  th'  truth.  s.Chs.' 
68.  Not.  Prior  Renie  (1895)  83;  Not.',  Lei.',  Nhp.'  (17J  Sc. 
Murray  Dial.  (1873)  187.  Cai.'  'Iss  is  for  hiz,  and  'at's  for  'em. 
Three  o'  'z  hiv  come. 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  In  comp.  (i)  His  anes,  us ;  (2)  Us- 
ward,  towards  us. 

(ij  Lnk.  Maybe  ye'll  gie  orders  for  his  anes  to  get  it,  Gordon 
Pyotshaw  (\8&^  49.  (2)  n.Dev.  The  chime  o  laughter  would 
travel  down  the  hill  us-wards,  Zack  Dunstable  Weir  (,igoi)  132. 

2.  Refl.  Ourselves. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  w.Yks.  Wright  Gram.  Wndhll.  (1892)  120;  We 
satusdahn  on  a  wall  top,  Yksiiian.  Coniie  Ann.  (1892)  25,  in  Leeds 
Merc.  Suppl.  (Sept.  16,  18991.  Lan.  We  sat  and  dried  us,  Walkden 
Diary  (ed.  1866)  45.     s.Chs.'  69. 

3.  Unemph.  form  for  the  itotii.  pi.  we. 

N.Cy.'  ra.Yks.'  Introd.  23.  w.Yks. 2  Lan.  Should  us  tell  th' 
yung  shantledurt'  Staton  i?.  Shuttle  Manch.  41.  s.Lan.'  Whot 
niun  us  ha'  t'drink  ?  Chs.'  Must  us  go  now  ?  Stf.  The  Chronicle 
(Oct.  25,  1901).  Der.  Us  was  theer,  me  an'  Jane,  Pall  Mall  Mag. 
(Apr.  1900)438.  Not.  (L.C.M.)  s.Not.  Shall  uz  goo?  (J.P.K.) 
Lin.'  Lei.'  Occasional.  '  Way  gen  it  em,  didn't  us? '  26.  Nhp. 
When  us  is  busy  (K.P.T.);  Nhp.'  Us  are  agoing;  Nlip.'  Us  did, 
didn'us?  War.  (N.R.)  ;  War.*  We're 'avin' some  fine  weather, 
ain't  us.  Wor.  Us  likes  to  hear  'em,  Berroivs  Jm.  (Mar.  17, 
1888).  w.Wor.'  se.Wor.'  We've  'ad  a  fine  summer,  aint  us? 
Glo.  Us  wants  making  more  joysome,  Gissing  Vill.  Hampden 
(1890)  I.  iv.  Oxf.  In  the  villages  around  Woodstock,  Hand- 
borough,  Freeland  (A. P.).  s.Oxf.  Wot  be  us  to  do  wi'  un  ? 
Rosemary  Chiltems  (1895)  33.  Brks.'  w.Mid.  I  think  us'll  have 
a  wet  day  (W.P.M.).  Nrf.  Us  can't  imitate  ter  say  as  we  be  o'  th' 
same  pattern,  Mann  Dulditch  (1902)  43.  Suf.  Us  don't  belong  to 
she  (C.G.B.).  Sur.'  Wil.  Will  be  better  in  another  world,  shan't 
us?  Tennant  VxU.  Notes  (1900"!  16.  Dor.  We  be  three  agen, 
bain't  us?  Francis  Fiander's  IVidow  {igoi)  pt.  11.  vi.  Som.  An 
epitaph  to  be  seen  in  many  a  churchyard  : — 'As  us  am,  so  must 
you  be,  Therefore  prepare  to  follow  we,'  Dy.  Chron.  (Dec.  16, 
1902).  w.Som.  Seldom  used,  except  interrogatively,  '  Shl-uus 
bee-n  tuym  ? '  Elworthv  Gram.  (1877)  36  ;  w.Som.'  Com.  in  the 
Exmoor  dist.,  but  in  Somerset  it  is  heard  less  frequently.  '  Us  bo 
gwain  t'ave  a  new  paa'son.'  Dev.  Us  live  at  Exeter,  Horae 
Subsecivae  (i-j-,-])  4^^;  Dev.2  Ess  be  gwain  ta  merkit.  nw.Dev.' 
Cor.  Us  seed  .  .  .  poor  things  in  rags,  Daniel  Budget,  23. 
4.  Used  for  the  poss.pion.  our. 
m.Yks.'  Introd.  23.  w.Yks.  Let's  be  ofi't'l  us  dinners  (J.T.F.) ; 
w.Yks.2  He  makes  us  bring  us  lessins  to  skule  ;  w.Vks.^  Used 
when  not  emphatic.  'We  mun  get  us  drinkin'.'  Lan.  Wi  us 
noses  just  above  th'  ridgin,  Brierley  Day  Out  (1859)  49;  Lan.' 
We's  be  best  off  at  us  own  fireside.  s.Lan.'  e.Lan.'  Lets  have 
us  own.  s.Chs.'  More  frequently  in  the  northern  half  of  my 
district,  68.  Not.  (H.E.B.),  Not.',  s.Not.  (J.P.K.),  Lin.'  Lei.' 
Way  had  uz  dinners  early.     Nhp.^,  War.' 2 


5.  Unemph.  form  of  the  ace.  siitg.  me. 

Sc.  Murray  Z);a/.  (1873I  188.  N-I^'  Nhb.  He  tripped  us,  an' 
ower  aa  gans  backwards.  Pease  Mark  o'  Deil  (1894)  44  ;  Nhb.', 
Cum.'*  e.Yks.'  Give  az  yan,  MS.  add.  (T.H.)  m.Yks.'  Occas., 
Introd.  23.  w.Yks.  Hug  us  this  canful  o'  watter,  wi'  ta  ?  Leeds 
Merc.  Suppl.  (Jan.  5,  1889)  col.  5  ;  w.Yks.'  Give  us  some  breod  ; 
w.Yks.5  Wakken  us  up  soin  i't'  morning.  Chs.'  ;  Chs.^  Nan,  gie 
us  a  kiss,  that's  a  good  wench.  n.Lin.'  Mammy,  gie  us  sum 
bread  an'  butter,  I'm  that  hungry  I  could  eat  a  hoss-coUar.  Nhp.' 
Give  us  some  taj'.  War.^  Give  us  that  hommer  ;  War.^,  Oxf.  (G.O.), 
Brks.i  6.     w.Mid.  Please  do  it  for  us  (W.P.M.). 

[On  the  disjunctive  use  of  us,  see  the  Grammar.] 

USAGE,  sb.  Sus.'  Provisions  given  to  workmen  in 
addition  to  their  wages.     Also  called  Lowance  (q.v.). 

USE,  sb.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  Also  in 
forms  ewse  n.Lin.' ;  uze  w.Som.' n.Dev.  [jiis,  ius,  w.Cy. 
jiiz.]  1.  In  phr.  (i)  to  be  in  use,  of  a  cow,  mare,  &c. :  to 
be 'maris  appetens';  (2)  — in  use  to,  to  be  accustomed 
to ;  to  be  wont  to  ;  (3)  —  no  use  to  tell,  to  be  needless  to 
say  ;  to  go  without  saying ;  (4)  to  come  into  use,  see  (i) ; 
(5)  to  make  use  of,  to  eat ;  (6)  to  no  use,  useless,  worthless, 
of  no  use. 

(i)  n.Lin.',  sw.Lin.'  (2)  Lnk.  Leper  was  in  use  to  give  his  lads 
their  Sunday's  supper,  Graham  Writings  (1883)  II.  122  ;  Glasgow 
Herald  (Apr.  3,  1894).  Edb.  Lang  had  the  thristles  an'  the 
dockans  been  In  use  to  wag  their  taps  upo'  the  green,  Fergusson 
Poems  (1773)  112,  ed.  1785.  (3)  Dev.  Way  if  I  wis  thare  vathers, 
et  es  no  use  ta  tul,  Bevaur  I  wid  zee  et,  I'd  drash  em  aul  wul, 
N.  Hogg  Poet.  Lett.  (ed.  1865)  26.  (4)  sw.Lin.'  (5)  Som. 
Won't  you  make  use  of  this  cake.  There's  more  than  you  will 
make  use  of  (W.F. R.).  s.Dev.  I  have  made  use  of  nothing  since 
eight  o'clock,  N.  (y  Q.  (1869)  4th  S.  iv.  47.  (6)  n.Yks.'  Gin  a 
man  can  nowther  wark  nor  show  off,  he's  to  nae  use  ;  n.Yks.* 
ne.Yks.'  It's  ti  neea  use  ;  ah  can't  finnd  it.  w.Yks.  It's  all  to  no 
usetellin'  him  to  du  owght,  for  he'll  just  du  his  awn  way,  Leeds 
Merc.  Suppl.  (Sept.  16,  1899").  Oxf.  I've  searched  for  it  every- 
where, but  it's  all  to  no  use  i^G.O.). 

2.  Power  of  action  or  movement. 

Sc,  (A.W.),  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Nhp.'  '  To  have  her  use  again,'  to 
recover  the  use  of  her  limbs.  n.Lin.'  I've  niver  lied  noa  ewse  e' 
thease  fingers  sin  I  got  'em  laamed  e'  th'  cuttin'  machine.  Hnt. 
(T.P.F.) 

3.  Custom,  habit. 

w.Som.'  'Twas  the  poor  old  mother's  uze  zo  long's  I  can  mind. 
n.Dev.  'Twos  olways  thy  uze,  E.vm.  Scold.  (1746)  I.  229. 

4.  Interest  on  money  ;  esp.  in  phr.  out  at  use. 

Rxb.  (Jam.)  Dur.'  Out  at  use.  w.Yks.^,  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 
nw.Der.'  Ee's  some  money  out  et  th'  use.  Lin.'  Overend  Gurney 
Sc  Co.  promised  good  use.  sw.Lin,'  She  has  the  use  of  it  for  her 
life.  Nhp.',  Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  Som.  { J.S  F.S.)  ;  To  put  your  money 
.  .  .  away  in  yur  own  neame  .  .  .  till  times  be  a  bit  better,  and  then 
we'll  vind  a  way  to  put  ut  to  use,  Raymond  Misterton's  Mistake 
(1888)  138. 

Hence  (i)  Use-brass,  sb.  interest  on  money;  (2)  -in- 
drum,  sb.  interest  on  a  small  sum  lent  out ;  (3)  -money, 
sb.,  see  (i). 

(i)  Cum.'*,  n.Yks.2  (2)  Lakel.'^  Ah've  three  hauf  croons  put 
oot  ta  use,  An'  sixteenpence  beside  ;  An'  Ah  just  draw  the  use-in- 
drum.  An'  let  the  heeal  stock  bide.  Old  Sng.  (3)  Dur.',  Cum.'*, 
n.Yks.',  n.Lin.'  Dor.  'Tuas  only  last  Purification  Day,  .  .  when 
the  use-money  is  given  away  to  the  second-best  poor  folk,  you 
know,  Hardy  Madding  Crotvd  {iS^^)  viii.  Som.  Wi'  all  the  use- 
money  since  the  day  you  took  it  in  han',  Raymond  JVo  Soul 
(1899)  192. 

USE,  V.    Var.  dial,  forms  and  uses  in  Sc.  Eng.  Anier. 
and  Aus.    [jiiz,  iuz,  w.Cy.  juz.]      1.  Gram  forms. 
1.  Preterite:  (i)  Eest,  (2)  Hewst,  (3)  Use,  (4)  Usen,  (5) 
Usened,  (6)  Uset,  (7)  Usit,  (8)  Ust,  (9)  Usted,  (10)  Youst, 
(II)  Yust. 

(i)  Abd.  Oor  'Liza  an'  you  ees't  to  be  Iieid-y-peers,  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  vii.  Kcd.  The  howdie  eest  to  brag.  Grant 
Lays  (1884)  II.  (2)  n.Lin.'  (3)  Cum.  Theer  nowt  at  ivver  yan 
can  see  'At's  hofe  like  what  it  use'  to  be,  Richardson  Talk (i8-]6) 
istS.31,  ed.  1886.  n.Yks.*, e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  He  use  tocould  raceme, 
Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Sept.  16,  1899).  Lan.  Owen  GoodOuid  Toimes 
(1870)  12.  s.Not.  (J.P.K. ),  War.2,  m.Wor.  (J.C),  Oxf.  (G.O.), 
Ess.'  Ken.  My  man  useter  say,  Longman's  Mag.  (July  1891) 
266.  Hmp.  (H.C.M.B.)  Dev.  'Eras  I  useter  nuss,  Cornh.  Mag. 
(Mar.  1895)  268.     [Amer.  I  use  to  go  there  often,  referring  to  past 
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time,  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  237.  Aus.  He  useter  have  hisself 
rubbed  all  over  wift"  losum,  Longman's  Mag.  (Aug.  1901"  295] 
(4)  Sur.  He  dunno  go  as  'ee  usen,  Bickley  Siir.  Hills  (1890)  II.  i. 
[Amer.  Mammy  usen  to  call  me  'Jliah,'  Saibiier's  Mag.  (}unc 
1890)  721.]  t5)  Midi.  I  can't  think  as  it  usened  to  smell  so,  Geo. 
Eliot  5.  Manter  (1861)  268.  (6)  n.Yks.  Thou  uset  te  sing  te  me, 
TwEDDELL  Clivcl.  Rhymes  1,1875)  30.  Lan.  That  uset  to  be  at  th' 
left  bond  side,  Waugh //caC/jff  (ed.  Milner)  n.  88.  s.Lan.'  (71 
Hdg.  Ritchie  Si.  Baldred  (1883^  64.  (81  n.Vks.  His  mudher  ust 
te  tawk  tiv  him.  Tweddell  Clevel.  Rhymes  (1875!  16.  Lan.  Nubry 
seems  to  see 'em  neaw-a-days  as  they  ust,  Bowker  TVi/cs  ( i 882  i 
50.  ne.Lan.  1,  Ess.'  (9)  Brks.  Ther'  usted  to  be  two  on  'um, 
Hayden  Round  our  Fill.  1 1901)  50.  (10^  n.Yks.  Ah  youst  te  knaw 
Awd  Gab  varrj'  weel,  Tweddell  Clevel.  Rhymes  (1875)  11; 
n.Yks."  (in  Cum.  Lang  wully  wands  for  hoops  I  yust  te  bay, 
Gilpin  Pop.  Poetry  (1875)  14. 

2.  Pp. :  (I)  Eesed,  (2)  Eest,  (3)  Osd,  (4)  Use,  (5)  Usen,  (6) 
Usend. 

(i)Iav.  Hogg  TVi/m  (1838)  262,  ed.  1866.  (2)  Abd.  Alexander 
/oAhwv  (Ji'Ai  (1871)  viii.  (3)  Sh.I.  We're  a'  ower  weel  Osd  wi' 
gutter^  Sh.  News  (Jan.  5,  1901).  (4)  Not.',  Lei.',  War.3  (5) 
e.Dev.  I  be  not  usen  to  it  yet,  Jane  Ever  Mohun  {igoi)  167. 
[Amer.  Lots  o'  decent  going  folks  hev  got  usen  to  the  idee.  Fox 
Veiidella  (igoo)  28.]     (6)  Lan.  Byroh  Misc.  Poems  (18 14)  \.  119. 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  In  phr.  (i)  didn't  use,  used  not ;  (2)  tobe 
ttsed,  followed  by  an  iiifiii. :  to  be  wont,  to  be  accustomed  to 
do  anything ;  (3)  —  ttsed  of,  (4)  —  usedwiih,  to  be  accustomed 
to  an^'thing  ;  (5)  to  have  use,  see  (2) ;  (6|  to  use  diligence,  olis  , 
to  prosecute  bj^  law;  (7)  — H'oiueii,  to  commit  fornication 
or  adultery  ;  (8)  use{d  to  could,  or  —  at  could,  used  to  be 
able  to,  could  once ;  (9)  —  to  was,  used  to  be  ;  (10)  —  to 
■would,  would. 

(i)Sc.  (A.W.),w.Yks.  (J.W.)  sw.Lin.' Itdidn't  use  tomak' me 
at  this  how.  [Amer.  That  tree  didn't  useter  stand  in  the  northeast 
corner,  Slosson  Foxglove  (1898)  77.]  (2)  Lnk.  Lay  weekly  by 
what  money  Ye're  used  to  waste,  Rodger  Poems  (1838)  167,  ed. 
1897.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  I.Ma.  There  was  no  house  the  Doctor  was 
useder  to  go  till  to  this  Sir  John's,  Brown  ZJoc/oj- ^1887")  32. 
s.Stf.  Her  was  used  to  say  the  gell's  heart  was  fixed  on  somebody, 
Murray  Aunt  Rachel  (ed.  1889)  14.  ^3)  I.Ma.  '  I've  lost  the  habit 
of  beds,'  he  answered.  '  Always  used  of  the  Gable  loft,  you  know,' 
Caine  Manxman  (1894)  pt.  v.  xv.  (4)  So.  (A.W.)  Sh.I.  Dem  'at's 
iis'd  wi'  da  sea  is juist  as  kebbie  ta  hear  a'  da  news  as  iver  day  wir, 
Sk.  News  (Ma.r.  5.  i8g8).  Rnf.  I  had  little  been  used  wi' sic  resolute 
foes,  Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  115.  Dmf.  The  lasses  used  wi' 
kye  and  wheels,  Shennan  Tales  (1831)  35.  e.Dur.'  (5)  Not.' 
Lei.'  You  hadn't  use  to  put  'em  a-thatn's,  you'd  alius  use  to  put 
'em  athisn's.  War.3  (6)  Sc.  Mitchell  Seolticisiiis  (1799)  87. 
(7)  n.Lin.i  (8)  n.Yks.*  w.Yks.  He  use  to  could  lift  a  fiflysix 
ower  hisheead  wi'  one  hand,  but  he  can't  nah,  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl. 
(Sept.  16,  1899).  ne.Lan.'  1  us't  at  could  dance  as  weel  as  any- 
body when  I  was  young.  Chs.'  Aw  used  to  could  a  done  it,  but 
aw  think  aw'e  welly  forgotten  heaw  neaw.  Not.  I  can't  work  as 
I  used  to  could  (L.C.M.).  Lin.'  n.Lin,'  I  ewsed  to  could  rip 
along  as  well  as  ony  man,  bud  I  can't  noo.  I  ewsed  to  could  n't 
read  a  line  e'  th'  book.  sw.Lin.'  I  used  to  could  do  it  as  well  as 
any  one,  one  while.  Lei.'  War.^  I  can't  run  as  I  use  to  could. 
Oxf.  I  can't  do  it  now  like  I  use  to  could  :,G  O. ).  Ess.'  [Amer. 
£»i'a/.  A'o/«  (1896)  L  337.]  (9)Hmp.  (H.C.M.B.)  s.Hmp.  Things 
ain't,  nor  can't  be,  as  they  used  to  was,  Verney  L.  Lisle  (1870) 
xxix.  CoUoq.  They  isn't  what  they  used  to  was,  Sliarpe's  Jrn. 
XIII.  346.  (10)  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  n.Lin.'  He  niver  went  to  chech 
at  that  time  o'  daay,  'cos  he  did  n't  ewse  to  would. 

2.  Followed  by  a  prp.  instead  of  an  /;;/ 

Lan.  Little  Jacob  used  being  fond  o'  them  cakes,  Hamerton 
Wenderholnie  (1869^  xi ;  Stanburnes  o'  Wendrum  Hall  doesn't  use 
wantin'  sixpences,  ib.  xxxi. 

3.  Coiiip.  Use-pole,  a  pole  tiiicker  than  a  hop-pole  and 
strong  enough  to  use  for  other  purposes.  Ken.'  4.  To 
work  or  till  land  ;  to  farm. 

Ken.' ;  Ken.^  He  uses  it  himself.      Who  uses  this  or  that  farm  ? 
Sus.  A  farmer  '  uses '  so  many  acres  (S.P.H.). 
5.  To  treat. 

Abd.  Weel  ees't  in  the  way  of  food,  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb 
(1871)  viii.  Ayr.  Jamaica  bodies,  use  him  weel.  Burns  On  Sc. 
Bard,  St.  9.  Edb.  I's  no  be  slack  To  use  you  brawly,  For  I'm 
your  friend,  Nacwvav  Poems  (1788)  194.  Dmf.  Shennan  Tales 
(1831)  49.  Lan.  Byrom  Misc.  Poems  (1814)  I.  119.  [Where 
men  are  well  used,  they'll  frequent  there,  Ray  Prov.  (.1678)  27.] 


6.  To  injure,  spoil. 

w.Yks.  it  does  use  mc  ta  hev  ta  run.  It  uses  a  good  machine 
ta  let  it  get  weet    B.  K.  . 

7.  To  frequent,  haunt ;  to  live  at  ;  to  make  one's  home. 
Hdg.  To  ane  woman  clairshocher  who  usit  the  home  in  my  lord 

his  times.  Ritchie  St.  Baldred  1,18831  64.  ne.Lan.'  n.Nif.  The 
pi  wipes  use  here^P.H.E. ).  w.Som.'  [Yuez,^/.  yiic-z,  pp.  u-yiiez.] 
Very  com.  in  speaking  of  both  animals  and  persons.  '  The 
bullicks  've  a  use  there  to  tliick  pit  gin  they've  a-tiode  the  ground 
all  to  a  pux.'  'They  zess  how  he  do  use  in  to  Green  Dragon 
purty  much.'  Slang.  They  used  to  use  at  a  pub  in  Shoreditch, 
HoRsLEY  Jottings  ^1887"!  i.  [Amer.  These  chickens  uses  round 
the  place.  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  375.] 

8.  To  accustom,  familiarize. 

Lnk.  Unwilling  to  use  them  to  this  custom  of  selling  water, 
WoDKOw  Ch.  Hist.  (1721)  IV.  328,  ed.  1828.  n.Cy.  (J.W.. 
w.Yks.  'Ahr  Jimmy  wean't  eyt  porridge.'  'Haw,  but  yo'  want 
to  use  him  tul  'em,  an'  then  he  will,'  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  ^Sept.  16, 
i899\  Midi.  A'.  (S- O.  (1874)  5th  S.  ii.  312.  Hrf.  I'll  use  him  to 
it  (VV.W.S. '.  Hrt.  I  don't  use  'cm  to  come  into  my  room,  they'd 
always  be  in  and  out  if  I  did  (G.H.G.).  Ken.'  It's  what  you  use 
'em  to  when  they  be  young.  Sur.'  He  has  never  been  in  harness, 
but  you'll  soon  use  him  to  it. 

9.  To  give  interest  on  monej'. 

Lin.'  Tliey  have  not  used  us  well  after  all. 

10.  To  borrow  money.  Ken.'  11.  To  grow  accus- 
tomed to  a  place. 

Dmf.  You  will  use,  you  will  use,  and  get  hefted  to  the  place,  as 
all  creatures  do,  Carlyle  Lett.  (1836)  in  Atlantic  Monthly  (1898 
295.  Cor.3  Used  by  pigeon-keepers  to  signify  that  a  pigeon  has 
got  accustomed  to  a  new  home  and  may  be  trusted  not  to  fly 
away  when  let  out.  '  I  should  like  to  see  that  one  fly.'  '  She  edn 
used  yet.  and  I  can't  afl'ord  to  lose  her.' 

USED,  ppl.nd/.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Dur.  I.Ma.  1.  Accustomed, 
tried. 

Sc.  Dick  made  twa,  but  he  was  an  auld  used  hand,  Scott  St. 
Ronan  (1824)  iii.     Ayr.  Some  auld  us'd  hands  had  taen  a  note. 
Burns  Ep.to  J. Raitkine{ii8^)  st.9.  L Ma.  Brown  JF;/cA  (1889)  131. 
2.  Handy,  at  a  convenient  distance  for  carrying. 

Dur.  Gibson  Up-Weardale  Gl.  (1870).     N.Cy.' 

USELESS,  s6.  Sc.  The  crab's  claw  or  Lady's  thumb, 
Polygonum  Persicaria. 

Per.  The  Virgin  Mary  (the  blotch  on  its  leaves  are  the  marks  of 
her  fingers)  plucked  up  the  plant  and  threw  it  away,  saying 
'  that's  useless ' ;  and  Useless  has  been  its  name  ever  since  ^G.W.  . 

USEMENT,  sA.  Dev.  [jU'zmant]  A  habit,  custom,  way. 

Practise  city  usements,  Pulman  Sketches  '^1842)  26,  ed.  1853. 

USEN,  V.  Dev.  [ju'zan.]  To  accustom,  familiarize. 
See  Use,  v.  8. 

e.Dev.  A  temporary  measure  to  usen  you  to  music,  Jane  Lordship 
(1897)  131. 

USENS,  sb.    Dev.=    A  manger. 

1  want  a  fresh  usens  for  the  cow. 

USER,  sb.  w.Yks.'  [ius3(r).]  A  useful  animal,  as  a 
cow  that  gives  abundance  of  milk. 

USH,  J'.'  Obs.  Sc.  A  shortened  form  of '  usher  '  ;  to 
escort,  attend  ;  to  lead,  guide. 

Sc.  Three  valets  or  four.  To  . . .  usli  me  throw  the  toun,  Sharpe 
Ballad  Bk.  (1823)  11,  ed.  1868  ;  (Jam.  Suppl:)  Cld.  Nimmo  Sngs. 
(1882)  198. 

USH,  V?  and  sb.    Sc.    Also  written  usch  Fif.    [bJ.] 

1.  V.  To  issue  ;  to  flow  out  in  large  quantities. 

Cai.'  Fif.  Hendrie  Hamiltone  ushes  out  of  a  hous,  Melvill 
Autobiog.  (1610)  273,  ed.  1842. 

2.  Obs.  To  clear,  empty ;  to  cleanse. 

So.  To  order  the  house  to  be  ushed  and  cleared.  Act  Sederunt 
(Feb.  3,    1685)   (Jam.);    To  ushe  the  belly  (.Jam.  Suppl.  .     Fif. 
Melvill  Autobiog.  {\6io)  317,  ed.  1842. 
Q.  sb.  The  entrails  of  a  slaughtered  animal.    Cai.' 

USHEAW,  adv.  Lan.  Also  in  form  uz-haa  e.Lan.' 
No  matter  how,  anyhow,  in  any  case  ;  lit.  '  as  how.'  See 
Choose,  4  (i),  Shus  (i). 

Lan.'  S'o  needn't  fear  ;  he'll  come  usheaw  it  is.     ne.Lan.' 

USING-THINGS,  sb.  pi.  s.Lan.'  Domestic  articles, 
such  as  crockery,  &c. 

USQUEBAUGH,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  written  usqueba 
Lnk.;  usquebagh  Fif.;  usquebah  Dmb. ;  and  in  forms 
iska-behagh  Ir. ;  usque  Per. ;  usquabae,  usquebae  Sc. ; 
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usquebey  Rnf. ;  usquibaeEdb.;  usquibuidhWxf.   [eskwi- 
ba,  -be.]    Whisky. 

Sc.  A  glass  of  brandy  or  usquabae,  Scott  Redg.  (1824)  xx. 
Frf.  Who  indeed  supplied  nearly  every  household  with  potent 
usquebaugh,  Inglis  Ain  Flk.  (1895)  6.  Per.  Good  ale  and  usque 
ga'd  about  In  healths,  NicoL  Poems  (1766)  50.  Fif.  McLaren 
Tibbie  (1894)  125.  Dmb.  O'  .  .  .  Yill  and  usqiiebah,  ev'n  tak'  the 
best,  Salmon  Gowociean  (1868)  66.  Ayr.  Wi'  usquebae  and 
blankets  warm,  Burns  Jolly  Beggars  (1785)  1. 19.  Edb.  Learmont 
Poems  (1791)  81.  Ir.  To  get  a  sample  of  Nancy's  Iska-behagh, 
Carleton  Traits  Peas.  (ed.  1843)  1.  17.  Ant.  The  good  man 
insists  on  our  tasting  some  usquebaugh,  Hume  Dial.  (1878)  24. 
Wxf.  Drinking  claret  and  usquebuidh,  Kennedy  Evenings  Duffrey 
(1869^  285  ;  Wxf.i 

[Gael,  uisge-beatlia,  whisky,  lit.  water  of  life  (M.  &  D.).] 

US'S,  poss.  proit.  Yks.  Glo.  Oxf.  Also  written  usses 
Glo.    Our.    Cf.  us,  4. 

m.Yks.i  Occasional,  and  (but  to  a  less  extent)  in  town  as  well 
as  rural  dialect,  Introd.  23.  Glo.  Usses  country  upgransdo  reddle 
un  reg'lar,  Murray  Nov.  Note-ik.  (1887)  272.  Oxf.  Please  m'  may 
us  have  us's  sugar  (S.A.K.). 

USSEL,  sb.  Nhb.'  [b-zI.]  The  short  cords  in  a 
herring-net  that  attach  it  to  the  'balk.' 

USSELS,  refl.  pron.  Lan.  Chs.  Som.  Dev.  Also  written 
usels  Dev.  ;  and  in  forms  urzulsw.Som.' ;  uzsels  e.Lan.' 
Chs.'     [Bz-se'Iz,  3z-seiz.]     Ourselves. 

Lan.  Putting  ussels  forrud,  Brierley  Layiofi  (i864)vii.  e.Lan.i, 
ra.Lan.l,  s.Lan.',  Chs.',  s  Chs.'  w.Som.'  Wee-kn  diie-  ut  urzuul  z. 
Dev.  That'll  be  a'  round  usel's,  Madox-Brown  Dwale  Blitth  (1876) 
bk.  I.  iv. 

USSENIS,  refl.  pron.  Yks.  Lan.  Stf.  Not.  Lei.  War. 
Also  in  forms  ehz-senz  w.Yks. ;  ussuns  Stf  ;  usuns, 
uzsens  Not.    [uz-,  Bzse'nz.]      1.  Ourselves  ;  we. 

w.Yks.  Banks  Wkfld.   IVds.  (1865) ;   (E.G.) ;  w.Yks.^,  s.Lan.' 
Stf.  Ussuns  have  nothing  to  do  with  hern,  T/ie  Chronicle  (Aug.  23, 
1901).     Not. '3,  s.Not.  (J.P.I■C.^,  Lei.'     War.^  Unusual. 
2.  Myself,  I.         w.Yks.  Us-sen  '11  go  (C.C.R.\ 

USSES,  see  Us's. 

USSET,  sb.    Chs."    The  letter  s.    See  Izzard,  Udgit. 

UST,  V.  Sh.L  [oest.]  To  heat  sweet  milk  with  a 
small  quantity  of  buttermilk  till  the  curd  separates  from 
the  whey.  S.  &  Ork.'  Hence  (i  I  Usted,  sb.  the  curd  of 
buttermilk  heated  with  sweet  milk.  ib. ;  (2I  Ustin  or 
Usteen,  sb.  rennet,  a  preparation  of  sweet  milk  in  which 
the  curd  is  separated  from  the  whey  without  the  use  of 
rennet.  {Coll.  L.L.B.),  S.  &  Ork.'  [ON.  ysta,  to  curdle 
(Vigfusson).] 

USTLEMENTS,  sb.  pi.     Obs.    Yks.    ?  Odds  and  ends. 

Tubs  and  other  ustlements,  Inventory  (1690)  (J.J.B.). 

USUAL,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Dur.  Wil.  Also  in  forms  oswil, 
uswil  Sh.I.  The  usual  state  of  health  ;  gen.  in  phr.  in 
one's  usual. 

Sc.  (A.W.^ ;  Aunt  Susan  is  in  her  usual  I  know.  Swan  Gales  of 
Eden  (ed.  1895)  xix.  Sh.I.  Shu's  juist  in  her  bswil,  Sh.  News 
(July  7?  1900);  ib.  (Feb.  25,  1899^.  Frf.  Haste  ye,  umman,  an' 
get  back  to  jour  auld  usual,  Mackenzie  N.  Pine  (1897)  239.  Ant. 
'  How  are  so  and  so?'  'They  are  in  their  usuals'  (S.A  B.). 
Dur.  I've  been  me  usual,  off  an'  on,  Guthrie  Kitty  Fagan  (1900) 
260.  Wil.  Mother!  O  thank  you,  she's  in  her  usual,  Tennant 
Vill.  Notes  (1900)  92. 

USUALLIES,  arfy.    Nhb.    Usually. 

There  was  stubbles  an'  beanfields  usuallies  beyond,  Pease 
Tales  1 1899'!  19. 

UT,  UTCH(Y,  see  At,  rel.  pron.,  I,  pron. 

UTERAL,  adj.  Sh.L  [u'tarsL]  Strange,  foreign. 
(J.S.),  S.  &  Ork.' 


UTGIE(N,  sb.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Expense,  expenditure.  See 
Outgie. 

UTH,  UTHAGE,  see  Of,  On,  prep.,  Utick. 

UTHALL,  UTHEL,  UTHER,  see  Udal,  Udder,  sb} 

UTICK,  sb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Not.  Lei.  War. 
Shr.  Oxf.  Also  written  utic  Lei.';  and  in  forms  hutic 
nw.Den' ;  uthage  Shr.  [ju  tik,  jiutik.]  L  The  whin- 
chat,  Pratincola  riihetra. 

Cum.*  w.Yks.2  Thou  jumps  and  skips  about  like  a  utick  upon 
an  hard  iron.  Lan.  Science  Gossip,  XVIII.  164.  s.Lan.'  Chs.' 
The  note  of  this  bird  is  '  Utick,  tick,  tick.'  s.Chs.'  So  called  from 
its  note.  nw.Der.'  Not.  Swainson  Surfs  (1885)  11.  Lei.',  War. 3, 
Shr.'     Oxf.  Aplin  fiiVrfs  (1889;  214. 

2.  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  lad. 

s.Lan.' Ger   eawt,  theaw  young  utick.     Chs.' Tha  young  utick. 

3.  A  worker  at  a  loom  in  a  mill. 

m.Lan.'  Aw  towd  him  as  a  utick  could  ' mek  booath  ends  meet' 
an'  be  gooin'  back'ards  rooad  o'th'  time.     s.Lan.' 

UTIS,  sb.    Wor.     [jiitis.]     Noise,  confusion,  din. 

w.Wor.'  s.Wor.  The  hounds  kicked  up  a  deuce  of  a  utis, 
PoRSON  Quaint  IVds.  (1875^  26;   s.Wor.' 

[By  the  mass,  here  will  be  old  Utis,  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV, 
II.  iv.  22;  Utas  of  a  feest,  octanes,  Palsgr.  (1530).] 

UTOLE,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  A  legal  term  :  the  symbol 
used  for  the  infeftment  or  resignation  of  an  annual  rent. 

Abd.  Resignations  are  said  to  be  made  in  the  tuwn  of  Aberdeen 
by  delivery  of  a  penny  utole  for  staff  and  baton,  Law  Case.  E.  of 
Aberdeen  v.  Duncan  (June  25,  1742)  (Jam.)  ;  The  lords  found  that 
the  resignation  of  an  annual  rent  out  of  a  tenement  in  Aberdeen 
in  the  year  1720,  being  made  with  the  symbol  of  a  penny  utole 
and  not  with  the  lawful  symbols  of  staff  and  baton,  was  therefore 
under  the  act  of  sederunt  1708  void  and  null,  Kilkerran,  504  (16., 
s.v.  Penny). 

UTS, int.  nw.Dev.'  A  term  of  encouragement  to  dogs, 
esp.  to  incite  them  to  fight. 

UTTER,  V.    Lin.    [u-t3(r).]    To  discharge. 

e.Lin.  The  spouts  couldn't  utter  the  water  (G.G.W.V 

UTTERANCE,  s/».     Obs.    Sc.     Extremity  of  distress. 

They  would  all  be  afraid  of  him  where  now  both  divers  lords 
and  all  the  clergy  seem  to  be  at  utterance  with  him,  Sadler's 
Papers  (1809)  I.  126  (Jam.)  ;  If  those  things  come  to  any  utterance 
here  among  themselves,  they  will  be  strong  enough  for  their 
adversaries  as  he  trusteth,  ib.  151. 

UTTERIDGE,  s6.    Obs.    Sc.     Utterance. 

Cai.  I  ne'er  had  utteridge  to  mak  a  phrase,  IVkly.  Mag.  (Oct. 
28,  1773). 

UTTIL,  see  Hottle,  sb.'^ 

UVART,  adj.  Sh.L  [uvaTt]  Unfrequented,  lone- 
some; clumsy.    (J.S.),  S.  &  Ork.' 

[Cp.  ON.  ilvarr,  unaware,  unwary  (Vigfusson).] 

UVEILTER,  V.  Sh.L  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    To  welter,  wallow.     S.  &  Ork.' 

UVELTEE,  ad/.  w.Yks."  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.] In  phr.  all  uveltee  shawvs,  all  at  sixes  and 
sevens. 

UVVERS,  sb.pl.  Lin.'  Ridges  separating  the  land  of 
one  tenant  from  another.    See  Huvvers,  sb.  pl.'^ 

UVVIL,  sb.  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  [u'vil.]  A  finger-stall, 
a  piece  of  rag  protecting  an  injured  finger.   See  Hovel,  si.'* 

UXTER,  UYN,  UZ,  see  Oxter,  Eye,  sb.^,  This,  Us. 

UZBIRD,  sb.  Sus.  [iizbad,  -bad.]  A  term  of  re- 
proach ;  gen.  applied  to  children.     See  Hosebird,  2. 

w.Sus.  A  farmer  nursing  a  puppy  said  'You  little  uzbird'  (R.B.). 

UZZARD,  UZZEL,  see  Izzard,  Oozle,  sb. 

UZZIT,  VZZLE,  see  Izzard,  Oozle,  sb.,  Ousel,  sb} 
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V.  Note.  Words  beginning  with  V  in  e.Hrf.,  Glo., 
w.Brks.,  vv.Hmp.,  Wil.,  Dor.,  Som.,  and  n.,  ne.  and 
se.Dev.,  will  generally  be  found  under  the  letter  F. 

VAADLE,  VAAIL,  see  Vaddle,  Vail,  sb> 

VAAhESS.at^j.  Sh.I.  [valas.]  Awkward;  handless. 
S.  &  Ork.'     Cf.  valeen. 

VAAM,  see  Vamm,  sb. 

VAAV,  sb.  and  v.  Sh.I.  [vav.]  1.  sb.  A  wrapping 
of  coarse  wool  securing  the  wooden  pin  formerly  used  in 
fishing. 

This  pin  [vaarnakle]  with  the  bait  was  held  in  position  by  a 
\vrapping  of  coarse  wool  called  vaav.  .  .  Long  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  modern  hook,  fishermen  still  used  vaav  when  fishing 
with  very  soft  bait,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  128. 
2.  V.  A  fishing  term  :  to  fasten  a  soft  bait  on  a  hook  by 
tying  a  thread  round  both  ;  to  bind  ;  to  tie. 

He  vaav'd  his  hidmist  huik  an'  hOv'd  him  ower  da  gunn'l,  Sh. 
Aeu'S  (^Nov.  3,  1900)  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

[2.  ON.  ve/Ja,  to  wrap,  fold  (Vigfusson).] 

VAAVL,  V.  Sh.I.  [va'vl.]  To  strap  securely  ;  to 
secure  with  knotted  ropes.    S.  &  Ork.'    Cf  vaav. 

VACANCE,  sb.  Obsol.  So.  Also  written  vacans 
Gall.      1.  A  vacancy. 

Sc.  Scolicisms  (1787)  99.     Ayr.  The  school  was  given  up  and 
there  was  nothing  but  wailing  among  the  bit  lassies,  forgetting 
the  vacance,  Galt  Anit.  Parish  (1821)  viii. 
2.  A  vacation  ;  holidays  ;  also  in  comp.  Vacance-time. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  During  the  vacance,  Mitchell  Scollic.  (17991  88. 
Abd.  The  consistory  had  no  vacance  at  this  yool,  Spalding  Hist. 
Sc.  (179a)  1. 331.  Edb. Their  stamachs  aft  in  lift  In  vacance-time, 
Fergusson  Poems  (1773)  151,  ed.  1785.  Kcb.  Give  them 
[children]  vacance  to-morrow,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  338. 

[Yt.  vacance,  vacancy;  vacation  (Hatzfeld).] 

VACCARY,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Lan.  Hmp.  Also 
written  vacary  Hmp.       1.  A  cow-pasture. 

Lan.  Vaccaries,  or  great  upland  pastures,  were  laid  out,  Har- 
LAND  &  Wilkinson  Flk-Lore  (1867)  202  ;  (Hall.)  ;  Great  upland 
pastures  ;  for  breeding  young,  and  depasturing  lean  cattle,  Potts 
Discovery  of  IVitches  (1613)  in  Chetli.  Soc.  Piibl.  (1845)  VI.  liitrod. 
ne.Lan.i,  Hmp.  (P.R.) 
2.  A  cow-house.     Hmp.  (P.R.) 

[Vacherye,  or  dayrye,  vaccaria,  armentariiim  (Proinpf.).] 

VACENTRARY,  adj.  Cor.  Also  in  form  vassentary. 
[vae'santreri.]     Subject  to  fits  ;  contrary,  perverse. 

(J.W.)  ;  They  be  oal  sa  vassentary  ;  they've  looked  after  our 
ould  he,  Hammond  Cor.  Parish  (1897)  343. 

VACKEL,  sb.  Sh.I.  [va'kl.]  A  reef  of  rocks  in  the 
sea  ;  a  '  skerry.' 

S.  &  Ork.'  A  reef  on  the  coast  of  Dunrossness  is  called  the 
'  Vackels.' 

VAD,  s6.    Dev.    [vsed.]    The  beam  of  a  cider-press. 

Moore  Hisl.  Dev.  (1829)  I.  355.  n.Dev.  An'  vump  a  cum  on 
tha  vad,  Rock  Jiiti  an'  Nell  (1867)  st.  106. 

VADDE,  see  Fady. 

VADDLE,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  vaadle.  [va'dl ; 
va'dl]  A  wading  place  ;  a  shallow  pool  at  the  head  of  a 
bay  or  creek.    S.  &  Ork.' 

[ON.  va<)m,  voditll,  a  shallow  water,  esp.  places  where 
fiords  or  straits  can  be  crossed  on  horseback  (Vigfusson).] 

VADDLIN,  sb.    Sh.I.    [va'dlin.]   Wadding.   S.  &  Ork.' 

VADEE,  VADEY,  VADMELL,  see  Fady,  Wadmel. 


VADY,  5*.  Sus.  Dev.  [ve'di.]  A  shortened  form  of 
'  vade-mecum.'    See  below. 

Sus.  A  small  leather  cylinder,  containing  change  of  raiment, 
and  other  small  comforts  of  the  traveller,  Blackmore  Alice 
Lorraine  (1875)  II.  i.  Dev.  Got  something  in  my  vady,  that  will 
make  your  pretty  eyes  flash,  lA.  Perlycross  (1894)  xxvii. 

VADY,  VAEDGE,  see  Fady,  Vaudy,  Vage. 

VAEDIK,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  vyaedick  S.  &  Ork.» 
[vedik.]    A  small  stream  ;  a  stream  of  filth. 

Be  dis  time  hit  [spilt  milkj  wis  run  in  vaediks  ta  da  hertstane, 
Sh.  News  (June  i,  I90i'>  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

VAEGE,  VAEGWIL,  VAEL,  see  Vage,  Vaigle.  Veal. 

VAG,  V.  Dev.  [vaeg.]  1.  To  bend,  give,  yield.  Cf. 
bag,  I'.' 

'The  floor's  vagged  a  little."  Said  of  a  floor  that  had  sunk  in 
the  middle  through  weakness  of  the  joists,  Reports  Provinc.  (Aug. 
1902')  No.  18. 

2.  To  trail  on  the  ground. 

Duee  'old  up  yer  frock,  an'  not  let  'n  vag  along  like  that, 
Hew ETi  Peas.  Sp.  (1892). 

3.  To  flap.         Dev.'  Flimzy  gownds  vagging  in  the  wind,  17. 
VAG,  see  Fag,  si.',  11.^,  Feag,  v.,  Vaig. 
VAGABONDIZE,  v.    Lin.  Brks.    [vag-,  vaegabondlz.] 

With  about :  to  wander  about  idly. 

Lin.'  Don't  vagabondize  about  the  streets.     Brks.' 

VAGABOND'S-FRIEND,  sb.  Lakel."  The  Solomon's 
seal,  PolygonatiiMi  officinale. 

[It]  cures  black  een,  brossen  snoots,  bruises,  an'  sec ! 

VAGABONE,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Lan.  Dor^  Dev.  Also  in 
form  vagabooan  s.Lan.'  [va'g-,  vae'gabon.]  A  corrup- 
tion of 'vagabond.' 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Kcb.  Rogues  an  vagabons  an  sorners.  Trotter 
Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  188.  Ir.  An'  is  it  there  j'ou  are  again,  you 
unlucky  vagabone  ?  1^o\er  Handy  Andy  (1842)  ix.  Don.  Sweet 
sarra  saize  him  for  a  vagabone  !  Macmanus  Bend  of  Road  (1898) 
65.  s.Lan.'  Dor.You  vagabones  !  You  foul-mouthed  scoundrels, 
you!  Hare  Dinah  Kellow  (1901)  13.  Dev.  Talkin'  all  night  wi' 
a  passel  o'  idle  vagabones,  Norway  Parson  Petir  (1900)  18. 

VAGE,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Yks.  Lin.  w.Cy.  Som. 
Dev.  Also  written  vaedge  Cai.' ;  vaege  Sc. ;  vaidg  S.  & 
Ork.' ;  vaige  Sc.  Dur. ;  vayge  Dev.^  ;  and  in  forms  vege 
Dev.;  veyage  w.Sc.  (Jam.);  viage  w.Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.'; 
vige  w.Cy.  [vedg.]  1.  sb.  A  voyage  ;  a  journey  by 
land  or  water ;  a  walk  ;  an  errand  ;  esp.  used  of  any 
expedition  attended  with  toil. 

Sh.I.  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  257  ;  S.  &  Ork.'  Cai.'  A  short 
journey,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  or  carrying  something.  Abd. 
Mains  of  Puddleweal  sent  his  carts  on  a  weekly  'vaege'  to  the 
burgh  of  Innerebrie  to  fetch  his  supplies  of  lime.  Alexander  Aiii 
Flk.  (i88a)  195.  w.Sc.  (Jam.),  N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  Dur.  There  was  a 
poor  little  lad  that  had  come  a  trial  vaige  to  sea,  Bishoprick  Garl. 
(ed.  1834)  52  ;  Dur.'  n  Yks.^  '  An  ower-sea  vage.'  '  Back- 
vage,'  the  voj'age  homeward.  s.Lin.  Yks.  Post  (June  9,  1900). 
w.Cy.  (Hall.)  Som.  Jennings  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1869)  ;  That  war  a 
pretty  good  vage  (ur  he,  from  the  Golden  Lion  to  the  New  Inn 
(W.F.R.l.  Dev.^  I've  abin  to  Barum  market,  walked  vore  'n  back. 
"Tez  a  terrabul  vayge  I  kin  tellee.     s.Dev.  Fox.  Kingsbridge  (1874). 

2.  V.  To  go  on  an  expedition,  esp.  for  the  purpose  of 
fetching  something. 

Abd.  By  and  bje  the  time  of 'vaeging'  was  over  for  a  season, 
Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  197. 

[1.  For  he  was  late  y-come  from  his  viage,  Chalcer 
C.  T.  A.  77.     OFr.  veiage.] 
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VAGE,  see  Fage,  v},  Vaig,  Vege. 

VAGGLE,  sb.  Sh.I.  [va-gl.]  A  place  where  meat  is 
hung  to  be  smoked.  S.  &  Ork.'  [ON.  vag/,  a  beam,  esp. 
an  upper  cross-beam  (Vigfusson).] 

VAGGY,  adj.  e.Yks.'  [va'gi.]  Debased,  low,  of  evil 
propensities. 

VAGIL,  see  Vaigle. 

VAGRAL,  adj.    So.     [vi'gral.]    Vagrant,  wandering. 

Fif.  The  wairdless  vagral  body  found  no  favour,  Colville  Ver- 
nac.  (1899)  18. 

VAIG,  v.,  sb.  and  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Yks.  Also  written 
vage  Sc.  n.Yks.'^ ;  vague  Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.' ;  and  in  forms 
vag,  veg  Irel.  ;  veig-  N.Cj-.'  [veg.]  1.  v.  To  roam, 
stroll,  wander  ;  to  idle  about. 

Sc.  f  Jam.}  ;  Chambers  Pop.  Rhymes  (ed.  1890)  72.  S.  &  Ork.' 
Per.  Through  the  country  I  went  vaguing,  Nicol  Poems  (1766)  2. 
Ayr.  Vaiging  on  the  Lord's  Day,  Johnston  Kilmallie  (1891)  I.  66. 
N.Cy.*,  Nhb.',  n.Yks.^ 

Hence  Vaiger,  sb.  a  wanderer,  rover,  vagrant. 

Sc.  An  act  against  vaigers  from  their  own  ministers  ...  is  past 
the  committee  without  a  contrary  voice,  Baillie  Lett.  (1775J  II. 
257  (Jam.).     S.  &  Ork.',  Rnf.  (;A.),  N.Cy.' 

2.  sb.  A  wanderer  ;  a  vagabond  ;  an  idle  person. 

Frf.  I  .  .  .  had  as  muckle  lear  and  knowledge  As  ony  vaig 
bound  at  a  college,  Sands  Poems  (1833)  Joi.  Rnf.  (Jam.)  Ayr. 
What's  the  meaning  o'  conduct  like  yon,  ye  vaig,  ye  ?  Johnston 
Kilmallie  (1891)  I.  118.  N.I.'  Don.  Ye  natarnal  veg  ye!  bad 
luck  lo  ye,  an'  his  Lordship  listenin' !  Macmanus  Bei\d  of  Road 
(1898)  33.     s,Don.  Simmons  GI.  (1890). 

Hence  Vaigish,  adj.  vagrant. 

N.I.'  A  vaigish  looking  person. 

3.  Obs.  adj.  Wandering,  roaming  ;  quickly  swept  away. 
Also  used  advb. 

Edb.  When  death  comes  wi'  his  snell  nay-says,  The  mask  fa's 
aft".  An"  his  grim  hydra  form  displays  Them  vague  as  c'aft"  [chaff ], 
Learmont  Poems  (,1791)  54. 

[1,  Fr.  vaguer,  to  wander,  roam  (Cotgr.).  3.  vague, 
wandering  (/i.).] 

VAIGE,  see  Vage,  Vege. 

VAIGLE,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  forms  vaegwil,  vagil, 
veegwil,  vegle ;  vegwal  S.  &  Ork.'  ;  vegwil.  [vegl, 
ve'gl ;  vegwil.]  A  stake  in  the  wall  of  a  cow-house  to 
which  a  cow  is  tied. 

A'm  gotten  a  lok,  an'  hOv'd  hit  at  da  veegils  o'  da  tree  [cows] 
'at's  mylkin',  Sh.  News  (Aug.  18,  1900) ;  Foo  hiegh  du  ye  want 
da  wa'  afore  da  vaegwils  geng  in  ?  ib.  i^Sept,  18,  1897) ;  (Coll. 
L.LE.);  S.  &  Ork.i 

Hence  Vagil-band,  sb.  a  rope  by  which  a  cow  is  fastened 
in  the  cow-house. 

The  noralegs  are  stuck  into  the  byre  wall  near  the  vagil  baand 
of  the  cow,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  143  ;  Sh.  News  (Oct.  21, 
1899). 

VAIK,  V.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc,  Also  written  vake  ;  and 
in  form  veak.  1.  To  become  or  remain  vacant  or  un- 
occupied ;  to  close  for  a  time. 

Sc.  The  school  vaiks  for  the  hairst  (Jam.  Suppl.^.  Or.I.  Wal- 
lace Desc.  Ork.  (1693)  60,  ed.  1883.  Abd,  Dr.  Forbes'  place  still 
vakes,  Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792)  II.  54.  Lnk.  The  bishops  are 
appointed  to  plant  the  kirks  which  have  vaiked  since  the  year 
1637,  WoDROW  Ch.  Hist.  (1721)  L  265,  ed.  1828. 
2.  To  retire  or  withdraw  from  ;  to  disperse,  empty  ;  to 
be  dismissed. 

Sc.  '  He  vaikit  the  kirk,'  i.e.  he  scattered  the  congregation. 
'When  the  kirk  vaiks'  (Jam.  Suppl.). 

[Fr.  vaqiier,  to  be  at  leisure;  to  be  vacant,  empty,  void 
(Cotgr.).] 

VAIL,  sb.  Sc,  Lin,  Lei.  Shr.  Hrf  Glo.  Brks.  Nrf  Sus. 
I.W.  Som.  Also  written  vale  Lei.'  ;  and  in  forms  vaail 
Brks.'  I.W. '2;  vile  Glo.> ;  weil  Nrf.  [vel.]  1.  Dispatch, 
progress.     An  aphetic  form  of 'avail.' 

s.Cy.  (Hall.)  I.W.'  Thee  dosn't  zim  to  meyak  much  vaail ; 
I.W. 2 

2.  A  gratuity,  tip,  perquisite  ;  gen.  used  in  pi. 
Sc,  The  vails  I  was  to  give  to  the  domestic  servants,  Stevenson 
Caltiona  (1893)  xx.  Hdg.  To  my  lady  as  she  went  to  dine  with 
my  Lord  Hadington  (for  vails  to  the  servants),  ane  dollar  and 
four  shillings,  Ritchie  St.  Batdred  {iBSs)  63.  Lin.',  ii.Lin.',  Lei.' 
Stir.i  They  dunna  gie  very  big  wages,  but  theer's  a  djel  o'  com- 


pany kep',  an'  the  vails  maken  up.  Hrf.*  In  former  times  when 
a  man  was  hired  as  cow-herd,  he  arranged  with  his  master  to 
have  a  fee  or  tip  (vail)  when  he  took  a  cow  or  a  pig  from  home ; 
it  was  his  recognised  perquisite.  Glo.' The  malter  did  always  get 
the  malt-dust  for  his  vails.  Brks.'  Nrf.  The  gal  ha'  good  wages, 
besides  weils  (W.R.E.).     Sus.',  I.W.',  Som,  (W.F.R.) 

VAIL,  adj.  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Empty.    (Hall.) 

VAlNFVLjadj.  w.Som.^  Useless,  deceptive  ;  in  vain. 
Also  used  advb. 

'Tis  vainful  [vaa'ynfeol]  vor-n  to  think  her'll  ever  have  he. 
[Tusser  Htish.  (1580)  10.] 

VAINSOME,  adj.  s,Lan,'  [vensam.]  Conceited, 
proud,  \ain. 

V  AIR,  sA.'    Sh,I.    [ver,]    A  bird  '  skerry.'    S.  &  Ork,» 

VAIR,  sA.2  Irel,  Gmg.  Pern,  Dor.  Som,  Dev.  Cor. 
Also  written  vare  Som.  Dev,  ;  and  in  forms  fairy  Dor, 
Som.  Dev.  Cor.'*;  fare  Som.;  vairy  Dev. ;  varey  Dor, 
Som. ;  varie  Dev.*  ;  vary  w.Som.' ;  veer  Pem. ;  veyre 
Dev.' ;  viare  Dor.' ;  vier,  wyer  Wxf '     [ve3(r)  ;  vea'ri.] 

1.  The  weasel,  Mnstela  vulgaris. 

Wxfi  Gmg.  Collins  Goa'«r i>iVi/.  in  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  (1848- 
1850  IV.  223.  s.Fem.The  veer  is  the  fella  for  a  rabbet  (W.M.M.); 
Laws  Link  Eiig.  ( 1888)  422.  Dor,  (C.V.G.),  Dor.'  Som.  W.  &  J. 
Gl.  (1873);  A  small  species  of  weasel  (F.A.A.).  w.Som,'  A 
weasel,  not  a  stoat.  Dev.  Yu'd  best  ways  liike  arter  yer  little 
ducks.  I  zeed  a  vairy  urn  intu  tha  linhay  jist  now,  Hewett  Peas. 
Sp.  (1892)  ;  Dev.l2,  nw.Dev.',  Cor.'* 

2.  Comp.  Vare-widgeon  or  •wigeon,  the  smew,  Mergus 

albelhis, 

Dev.  Smith  Birds  (1887)  494.  n.Dev.  Young  females  and  males 
of  the  smew,  from  resemblance  of  their  head  to  a  weasel's,  Swain- 
son  Birds  (1885)  165. 

3.  The  stoat  or  polecat. 

Gmg.  Collins  Gower  Dial,  in  Trans.  Phil.  Soc,  (1848-1850)  IV. 
223.  Dor.  (C.V.G.)  w.Dev.  Not  the  squirrel  but  the  polecat, 
(J.S.)  in  Marshall  Riir.  Econ.  (1796). 

4.  Obs.  The  squirrel,  Scitiriis. 

Dev.  MooRE  Hist.  Dev.  (1829)  \.  354.  w.Dev.  Marshall  Rur. 
Econ.  (1796). 

[L  pere  bee))  veyres  litel  of  body  and  ful  hardy  and 
strong,  Trevisa  Higdeti,  I.  335.  In  the  same  passage  the 
Caxton  ed.  has  'ther  ben  feyres,'&c.  OFr,  z'«;>«,sorte  de 
pelleterie  (Didot),  vair,  'murium  Ponticorum  species,' 
ScALiGER  (Ducange);  MLat,  variiis:  Varius  est  bestia 
parva  paulo  amplior  quam  mustella,  Dialog,  creatiir.  (ib.).] 

\ AIR,  adj.  Or,l.  [ver.]  Having  no  appetite.  (S.A.S.j, 
S,  &  Ork,' 

VAIRGE,  sb.    Obs.  or  obsol.     Nhb,    A  barge. 

When  the  Mayr's  vairge,  an'  whurries  an'  keels  iv  thor  pride, 
Was  seen,  biv  glad  croods,  thro'  maw  arches  to  glide  !  Robson 
Sngs.  of  Tyne  (1849)  '°4  >  Nlib.' 

Hence  Vairge-day,  sb.  the  day  on  which  a  procession 
of  barges  takes  place  on  the  Tyne ;  also  called  '  Barge 
Thursdaj'.'     See  Barge-day. 

Siiin  after,  'tw.TS  on  the  Vairge  Day,  Midford  Sugs.  (1818)  11; 
Nhb.' 

VAIRY,  VAISE,  see  Vair,  sbr,  Fease,  v} 

VAISHLE,  see  Vassal, 

VAITY-KABE,  sb.    Sh.I.    See  below, 

S.  &  Ork.'  An  upright  piece  of  wood  fitted  into  the  gunwale  of 
a  boat,  far  aft,  on  the  top  of  which  a  notch  is  cut  to  enable  the 
fishing-line  to  travel  freely. 

VAKE,  sb.  Dev.^  [vek.]  A  piece  of  business  ;  a 
muddle.     Cf.  fakement.      '  A  purty  vake  thee'st  a  made  o' it.' 

VAKE,  see  Fake,  v.\  Vaik,  Veak,  sA.* 

VALANCE-STICK,  sb.  n.Lin.'  A  flat  thin  rod, 
running  in  a  slot  at  the  top  of  a  bed -valance,  and  used  for 
keeping  it  in  place. 

VALARA,iA.  Cum.  The  common  valerian,  Fa/i-r/rtWrt 
officinalis.     sw.Cum.  (B.  &  H.) 

VAL  A  WISH,  ofl^'.  Obs.  Abd,  (Jam.)  LavLsh,  profuse. 
Cf  volage,  2. 

VALCH,  V.  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  thrust  with  the  elbow  or  fist.  e.Som.  W.  &  J,  Gl. 
(1873). 

VALD,  see  Weld,  sb. 
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VALE,  si.'  Brks.*  In  form  vaayle.  [vail.]  The  coun- 
try along  the  Thames  vallej',  about  Didcot,  Moreton,  iS:c. 

VALE,  sb.'  nw.Dev.'  [vel.)  The  socket  for  the 
handle  of  such  tools  as  mattocks,  shovels,  ic. 

VALE,  .^A.^     Ken.'     The  voie,  A iTuo/a  aiiip/iihiiis. 

VALE,  see  Fall,  v.,  Vail,  .sb. 

VALEEN,  adj.  Sh.I.  Benumbed.  (Co//.  L.L.B.)  Cf. 
vaaless. 

VALENT,  sb.  w.Som.'  [vae-Iant.]  A  dial,  form  of 
'  valance ' ;  a  short  curtain  ;  the  upper  or  fixed  part  of 
window  drapery. 

Please,  'm,  tlie  foot  valent  of  the  blue  bed's  a-broke  down. 

VALENTIA,  sb.  Obs.  Suf  A  tin  instrument  used 
for  getting  out  beer,  &c.  from  the  bung-hole  of  a  cask,  by 
pressing  on  a  small  hole  at  the  top. 

VALENTINE,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Rut.  Nhp.  1.  sb.  In 
co>iib.  (i)  Valentine-buns,  a  kind  of  buns  eaten  on  St. 
\'alentine's  Day,  Feb.  14th ;  also  called  Shittles  (q.v., 
s.v.  Shittle,  si.'  4) ;  (2)  -s'  deal  or  dealing,  a  choosing 
of  sweethearts  on  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

(1)  Rut.'  Nhp.i  In  Peterborough  and  in  some  of  the  villages 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  sweet  plum  buns  were  formerly, 
and  I  believe  are  still,  made,  called  Valentine  buns  ;  and  these 
buns .  .  .  are  in  some  villages  given  by  godfathers  and  godmothers 
to  their  godchildren  on  the  Sunday  preceding  and  the  Sunday 
following  St.  Valentine's  day.  (2)  Sc.  The  names  of  the  various 
members  of  the  company  were  written  on  separate  slips,  and 
were  then  selected  by  lot :  and  the  person  whose  name  was  so 
drawn  was  the  drawer's  valentine  for  the  j'ear  (Jam.  Sli/>/>l.^. 
Ayr.  Yestreen  at  the  Valentines'  dealing  My  heait  to  my  mou'gied 
a  sten,  Burns  Tarn  Glni,  st.  6. 
2.  V.  In  phr.  to  go  valeiitiitiiig,to  go  from  house  to  house 
on  St.  Valentine's  Day,  singing  and  begging ;  see  below. 

Rut'  At  Lyndon  (1889)  children  go  round  to  various  houses, 
as  on  May  Day,  singing  songs  and  asking  the  inmates  to 
■  Remember  Saint  Valentine.'  Nhp.'  The  children  of  the  village 
go  in  parties,  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers,  repeating  at 
each  house  one  or  other  of  the  following  salutations,  which  vary 
in  different  districts:  '  Good  morrow,  Valentine,  first  it's  yours  and 
then  it's  mine,  So  please  give  me  a  valentine.'  '  Morrow,  morrow, 
valentine  !  First  'tis  yours,  and  then  'tis  mine,  So  please  to  give 
me  a  valentine.  Holly  and  ivy  tickle  my  toe.  Give  me  red  apple 
and  let  me  go.'  '  Good  morrow,  Valentine!  Parsley  grows  by 
savoury,  Savoury  grows  by  thyme,  A  new  pair  of  gloves  on 
Easter  day,  Good  morrow,  Valentine  ! '  Nhp.'  On  St.  Valentine's 
day  it  is  the  custom  for  children  of  both  se.xes  to  go  round  to  the 
doors  of  the  principal  houses  in  the  villages,  singing:  'Good 
morrow,  Valentine  ;  Plaze  to  give  me  a  Valentine  :  I'l  be  j-ourn, 
if  ye'l  be  mine  :  Good  morrow,  Valentine.' 

VALIANT,  adj.  Sus.  Wil.  [vasliant.]  1.  In  coiup. 
Valiant  sparrow,  the  wryneck,  Jyn.x  torquilla.  Wil. 
Smith  Birds  (1887)  257  ;  Wil.'        2.  Stout,  well-built. 

Su«.'  '  What  did  you  think  of  my  friend  who  preached  last 
Sunday? '  '  Ha  !  he  was  a  valiant  man  ;  he  just  did  stand  over 
the  pulpit !  .  .  what  a  noble  paunch  he  had  ! ' 

VALLACE,  V.  Dev.  [v«l3s.]  To  'ballast';  to  put 
porous  material  under  the  metal  in  road-making. 

I  reckon  another  load  o'  hellen  fslate]  chips'll  do  for  vallacing 
the  road,  Rtpoiis  Provinc.  (1889)  No.  11. 

VALLAL,  see  Fallal(I. 

VALLEAT,  sb.  Obs.  Wxf.'  Also  in  form  voUeat. 
A  kerchief  for  the  head. 

VALLERT,  sb.     Obs.    Wxf.'    A  corruption  of '  value.' 

VALLEY,  sb.  Bck.  Bdf.  Nrf.  Wil.  Also  in  form  velley 
Wil.'  [vaeli.]  1.  Any  small  channel  or  hollow,  as  a 
drain  or  gutter  in  a  roof.  e.Nrf  Marshall  Riii:  Ecoii. 
(1787).     Wil.'  2.  pi.    The  leaves  of  the  lily  of  the 

valley-,  Coiivallaria  luajalis.     Bck.,  Bdf  (B.  &  H.) 

VALLEY,  VALLIATE,  see  Value,  Valuate. 

VALLIDOM,  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin. 
Also  written  validum  w.Yks.'  ne.Lan.' ;  and  in  form 
valuedom  n.Sc.  (Jam.)     [validsm.]     Value,  worth  ;  size. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790').  Dur.'  Not  t'vallidom  of  a 
fardin.  Cum.'  I  wadn't  give  t'vallidom  of  an  oald  sang  for  o't'set 
o"  them  ;  Cum."  w.Yks.'  A  lile  wee  nook  on't,  nut  validum  o'  my 
thoum  naal.  ne.Lan.'  Net  th'  validum  o'  th'  black  o'  my  nail. 
n.Lin.'  It's  not  tli'  vallidum  of  sixpence. 
VALLIMENT,  sA.     Stf     [va'liment.]     Value. 

VOL.  VL 


VALLO'W,  sb.  Obs.  e.Cy.  s.Cy.  Sus.  Also  in  forms 
valler  Sus.*  ;  vallor  e.Cy.  s.Cy. ;  voUer  Sus.*  A  concave 
mould  in  which  cheese  was  pressed  ;  a  large  wooden  dish 
used  in  dairies.     e.Cy.  Rav  (1691),  s.Cy.  (tb.),  Sus.* 

VALLY,  s/>.     Hrf.«    [vaeli.]     A  litter  of  pigs. 

VALLY,  see  Felloe,  Value. 

VALSEN,s6.^/.     Obs.     Cor.*     Freshwater  eels. 

VALUATE,  V.  Der.  Lin.  e.An.  Som.  Also  written 
valliate  n.Lin,'  [vae'li-eat.]  To  estimate  the  value  of 
anything. 

n.Lin,'  When  all  things  is  valuaated,  it  will  cum  cot  he  awes 
me  munny. 

Hence  Valuation,  sb.  an  amount  in  quantity  or  time. 

nw.Der.'  e  An,'  I  lost  the  valuation  of  eight  sacks  of  potatoes. 
Let  it  stay  there  the  \'aluation  of  two  days.  w.Som.'  '  Nif  any- 
body'd  on'y  a  had  the  valliation  [vaahiae'urshun]  of  about  o'  two 
shovvelvulls  o'  clay,  could  'a  stap'd  it  all  to  once.'  Said  of  an  im- 
portant outburst  of  \vater. 

VALUE,  V.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Eng.  Also  in 
forms  valley  Chs.'  Glo.*  ;  vally  Der.  Not.'  n.Lm.'  Lei.' 
Nhp.'  Bdf.  Sus.;  valour  e.An.'  [va'liu,  vselju  ;  va-li, 
vselL]       1.  I'.   l"o  care  for;  to  think  much  of 

Der.  Ghosts,  indeed  !  1  don't  vally  them,  not  1,  Le  Fanu  Uncle 
Silas  (18651  '•  3 I'l-  Sus.  I  be'nt  a  bit  affeard,  1  shouldn't  vally 
three,  Lower  Tom  Clailpule  (1831)  st.  10. 

2.  sb.  An  amount ;  used  of  measure  and  quantity. 
Chs,';    Chs.*  When  j'ou  come   to   the  value   of  5   feet   deep; 

Chs.3,  Not.'  n.Lin.'  Not  th'  value  of  this  here  brick.  It  was 
maaj'be  th'  value  o'  that  theiire  taable  top,  bud  a  bit  thicker. 
Lei.'  A  steam  draining-machine  '  'ud  roon  threw  stilT  clee-sile  a 
vally  o'  noine  or  ten  inch  dip  loike  noothink.'  Nhp.'  There 
was  only  the  vally  of  a  bushel  of  apples  in  all  the  orchard.  I 
want  the  vally  of  two  or  three  spunful  of  milk.  War.'  The  value 
of  five  loads ;  War.*^  Glo.*  1  went  the  vaUie  of  foive  maile. 
Bdf.  Bring  the  value  of  a  sackful,  Batchelor  Anal.  Eng.  Lang. 
(1809)  146.      e.An.' 

Hence  Valuable,  adj.  large  in  amount. 
w.Yks.'  He  ate  nout  vaiable. 

3.  A  space  of  time. 

Lin.'  I  was  not  there  for  the  value  of  five  minutes.  n.Lin.'  I 
waaited  for  him,  maaybe  the  vally  of  ten  minutes.  e.An.'  It  might 
be  about  the  valour  of  three  hours. 

VALUEDOM,  see  Vallidom. 

VAMM,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  vaam.  [vam,  vam.] 
A  flavour,  odour,  scent. 

The  swart  bird  .  .  .  detected  the  vaam  of  any  unseen  presence, 
and  announced  the  same  by  crowing  at  any  hour,  Spence  Flk-Lore 
(1899)  165;  (J.S.);  S.  aOrk.' 

VAMM,  V.     Sh.I.     [vam.]    To  bewitch.     (A.W.),  (J.S.) 

VAMP,  s6.'  and  t;.'  Var.  dial,  and  colloq.  uses  in  Sc. 
and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  vampt  Sur. ;  vomp  nw.Dev.' 
[vamp,  vaemp.]  1.  sb.  A  sock  ;  a  short  stocking  ;  the 
foot  of  a  stocking.  Cor.'*^  Hence  Vamplets,  sb.  pi. 
gaiters,  Brks.',  Hmp,',  Wil.'  2.  A  flounce  ;  a  pleat. 
Cor.^  3.  A  font  ;  also  in  comb.  Christening  vamp. 
Church  vamp,  Vamp-dish.  Dev.  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892). 
Cf,  vant,  sb.  4.  v.  To  mend,  patch,  repair  ;  gen.  used 
with  tip. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  VVm.  Vampit  upabit(B.K.).  w.Yks.  I'll  get  t'shoe- 
maker  to  vamp  these  booits  up  a  bit,  and  they'll  last  me  ever  so  long 
(S.P.U.).  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  s.Chs.'  Ahyjv  sent  mahy  bahysiki 
tu  th  smidh'i  tu  bi  vaam't  iip.  War.^  Dev.  Repoils  Provinc. 
(1893")  No.  13.     nw.Dev.'  'Tis  onny  an  oal'  gown  new  vomp'd. 

5.  To  knit  new  feet,  soles,  &c.  to  stockings ;  to  increase 
in  knitting. 

Dev.  Yu  must  vamp  eight  stitches  in  tha  ca've  ov  yer  stocking 
ef  yu  want'th  tQ  make'n  a  gQde  shape,  Hewett /"ras.  Sp.  (189a) 
{s.v.  Vamp-dish).  Cor.* ;  Cor.^  1  must  vamp  this  stocking  as  it's 
too  short. 

6.  With  down :  to  make  up  a  fire  that  it  may  burn  some 
time.  Wil,'  MS.  add.  7.  To  fill  up  a  glass,  teapot,  &c. 
when  partially  empty  ;  to  sip  slowly. 

Dev.  '  Vomp  the  taj'-pol,'  put  in  fresh  tea.  Reports  Provinc. 
(1893)  No.  13,  Cor.*  Tipplers  who  desire  to  make  the  most  of 
one  glass  of  grog,  first  drink  a  little,  then  add  some  spirit,  then 
sip  again,  ne.xtadd  some  more  water,  then  drink  again,  so  repeating 
the  trick  known  as  vamping;  Cor.^  The  tea  wants  vamping,  i.e. 
to  have  more  tea,  or  water,  or  both,  added. 
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8.  To  sprinkle  with  water.   Dev.  Hewett  P^as.  S/>.  (1892). 

9.  To  accompany  a  singer  by  ear  ;  to  improvise  or  play 
on  a  musical  instrument. 

Sc.  (A.  W.)  w.Yks.  What  I  looked  out  for  was  a  chap  that  could 
vamp,  Yisiiiaii.  (Aug.  1878'  134.  Lan.  An'  larn't  to  vamp  afore 
he'd  breeches  worn,  Clegg  S*c^f/ifs  (1895)  222.  s.Lan.>  War.^ 
'  Wanted,  a  pianoforte  player — one  who  can  vamp  well.'  Not  an 
unusual  announcement  at  one  time  in  Birmingham.  s.Wor.  (H.K.) 
Lon.  As  soon  as  I  could  get  in  to  vamp  the  tunes  on  the  banjo  a 
little,  I  went  at  it,  Mayhew  Lo>id.  Labour  (1851)  III.  191,  ed. 
1 861.  Sur.  We'd  be  laughed  at  a  someness  if  it  got  about  that 
there  wer  a  'monium  an'  it  were  dumb  'cos  there  worn't  no  one 
to  vampt  it,  BiCKLEY  Sur.  //j//s  (1890)  I.  iv. 

Hence  VamperiSi.  an  accompanist  by  ear;  an  improviser 
on  a  musical  instrument. 

w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  Geet  a  piano  an'  a  vamper,  Clegg  Sketches 
(1895)  207. 

10.  With  up  :  to  concoct  a  false  charge,  &c. ;  to  fabricate  ; 

to  trump  up. 

Lan.  (F.R.C.),s.Lan.i  Nhp.i  It's  a  vamped-up  story  altogether. 
War.s,  Oxf.  (G.O.) 

11.  Fig.   With  up :  to  improve,  mend. 

Ayr.  A  prologue,  epilogue,  or  some  such  matter,  'Twould  vamp 
my  bill,  said  I.  if  nothing  better.  Burns  Add.  sp.  by  Fontenelle 
(1795)  1.  4.  w.Yks.  I'd  just  advise  yo  all  ta  tack  stock  o'  j'orsens, 
vamp  up  a  bit  wheer  yo  seem  to  be  short,  an  act  up  tut  dictates  o' 
concience,  Back  at  Mooin  Oliii.  {1878)  3. 

12.  To  recover  in  health. 

Wm.  He's  vampin'  up  again  nicely  (B.K.). 

VAMP,  56.^  Shr.  Glo.  [vsenip.]  A  wooden  prop; 
see  below. 

Slir.i  To  support  the  shaft  of  a  cart  when  the  horse  is  taken 
out ;  also  to  serve  as  a  rest  for  a  temporary  bench,  or  a  table 
made  of  loose  planks.  Such  a  bench  or  table  would  have  a  vamp 
at  each  end.  It  is  a  rude  contrivance,  consisting  simply  of  a 
three-forked  branch  of  a  tree,  cut  to  the  requisite  length  and 
inverted.     Glo.  Vamps  on  the  riverside  (E.W.P.). 

VAMP,  v.'^    Yks.  Lin.  Wil.  Dor.     [vamp,  vsemp.] 

1.  To  walk  about ;  to  tramp. 

Wil.'  I  zeed  she  a-vamping  half  round  the  town.  Dor.  Well, 
vamp  on  to  Marlott,  will  ye.  Hardy  '/'ess  (1891)  i;  (E.C.M.) 

2.  With  about :  to  follow  or  hang  about;  to  waste  time 
on  small  errands. 

w.Yks.^  Wherever  I  go,  she's  always  sure  to  vamp  about. 
n.Lin.'  Sometimes  connected  witli  the  idea  of  flaunting  idleness. 

3.  With  about:  to  jump  about  in  a  half  playful,  half 
inenacing  manner.     n.Lin.' 

VAMP,  v.^  Wm.  Lin.  [vamp.]  To  boast,  brag,  vaunt. 
Cf.  vamper,  v.'^ 

Wm.  Gibson  Leg.  and  Notes  (1877)  95.  n.Lin.i  I  niver  heard 
onybody  vamp  consarnin'  the'r  bairns  as  she  duz. 

VAMP,  t'.*     Obs.     N.Cy.'    To  pawn. 

VAMPER,  V.'  Sc.  n.Cy.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  written 
vampor  n.Yks.'' ;  and  in  form  voniper  Wm.  Yks. 
[vanipa(r.]  1.  To  boast,  bluster,  swagger ;  to  bully. 
Cf.  vamp,  f.',  vapour,  3. 

N.Cy.'  Wm.  Thoos  neca  casion  ta  vomper  an'  shoot  at  3'an  like 
that,  }'an's  nin  deef  (B.K.).  w.Yks.  Hutton  Tour  to  Cofcs  (1781)  ; 
w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.' 

2.  To  present  an  ostentatious  appearance ;  to  go  into 
attitudes,  as  an  orator;  to  pose.     s.Sc.  (Jam.),  n.Yks.'^ 

VAMPER,!).* Som.  [v£E'mp3(r).]  Tobeatdowntheprice. 

An  old  word  often  used  in  the  yearly  bargainings  of  farm 
servants  (W.F.R.). 

VAMPERN,  sb.  Wor.  Also  in  form  vamprey. 
[vae'mpan.]     The  mud  lamprey,  Petromyzon  byanchialis. 

The  third  species  found  in  the  Severn.  .  .  Known  to  ichthy- 
ologists as  the  sand  pride  or  mud  lamprey,  and  locally  in  Wor- 
cestershire as  the  '  vampern,'  Longman's  Mag.  (Apr.  1892)  640. 
s.Wor.  (H.K.) 

VAMPISH,  V.  Irel.  [va'mpij.]  To  brandish  a  weapon 
threateningly.     Ills.  (M.B.-S.) 

VAMPISHNESS,  s6.  Ken.'  [vse'mpijnas.]  Froward- 
ness,  perverseness.     Cf.  vamp,  v.^ 

VAN,  ii.'  Cor.'  [vaen.]  A  kind  of  omnibus  entered 
from  the  front  part. 

VAN,  .s6.=  Suf,'  A  fan-shaped  flat  basket  for  winnowing 
corn.     The  same  word  as  Fan  (q.v.). 


VAN,  see  Fan. 

VANCE-ROOF,  sb.  Obs.  e.An.  Also  in  form  vaunce- 
roof  Suf.'     A  garret. 

e.An.'  Nrf.MAiiSHALL/fHi-.ffOH.  (1787).  Suf. Grose (1790");  Suf.' 

VANDAVIL,  sb.  Sh.L  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  tnlle  ;  a  thing  of  little  value.     S.  &  Ork.' 

VANDIE,  see  Vaunty. 

VANDLbB,s6.  Sh.L  Also  informs  vaandlob,van(di)- 
lup,  vanlup.     A  dovvnpour  of  rain. 

Da  kye  is  half  fantin',  an'  if  he  [it]  sets  in  wi'  storms  an' 
vandlobs  o'  waiter,  dey'll  be  nae  okrigaard  for  dem,  Sti.  News 
(Oct.  2,  1897)  ;  Gaen  ta  be  a  vaandlob  fra  da  sood  waast,  I  tink, 
ib.  (Oct.  r,  1898)  ;  Cross  a  soond  in  boats,  mebbie  wi'  a  gale  an' 
vandlob,  ib.  (Dec.  i,  1900);  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  86. 

[ON.  vatiililaup,  lit.  water-leap,  Jakobsen,  I.e.] 

VANDT,  f .  Sh.L  To  become  a  person  ;  to  fit;  to  suit. 
S.  &  Ork.' 

[Cp.  ON.  vandi,  a  custom,  habit,  want  (Vigfusson).] 

VANDYKE,  sb.,  v.  and  adj.    Glo.  Wil.    [vaendai  k.] 

1.  sb.  A  flaunting  figure. 

Wil.'  What  a  Vandyke  her  wur  !  MS.  add. 

2.  V.  To  dress  flauntingly. 

How  her  wur  vandyked  off  'isterday  !  ib. 

3.  adj.    Flaunting,  careering.     Glo.' 

VANE,  ;';;/.  Sc.  [ven.]  A  call  to  a  horse  to  come 
towards  one. 

In  towns  one  hears  frequently  wynd  or  vane,  Stephens  Farm 
Bk.  (ed.  1849)  I.  160. 

VANE,  see  Vein. 

VAN-FENCE,  v.  Suf.  [vae'n-fens.]  To  make  a  hedge 
with  long,  pliant  sticks,  to  '  edder  '  (q.v.).     e.Suf.  (F.H.) 

VANG,  sb.     Cor.*     [vaeq.]     A  notion,  conceit. 

One  of  his  new  vangs. 

VANG,  see  Fang,  sb.,  v. 

VAN-JOTTHERY,  sb.  Yks.  [va-n-d2o{>(3)ri.]  A 
miscellaneous  collection. 

e.Yks.  Ah  went  ti  see  what  sooat  o'  things  he'd  getten,  bud 
sike  a  van-jottherj'  Ah  nivver  seed  afooar,  Nicholson  Flk,  Sp. 
(1889)92. 

VANKISH,  VANLUP,  see  Wankish,  Vandlob. 

VANNOCK,  sb.  e.Yks.'  [va'nak.]  A  considerable 
portion  ;  a  large  fragment. 

Clifl  com  doon  1  sike  vannocks  as  was  nivver  seen  afoor. 

VANQUISH,s6.  Obs.  Sc.  Adiseaseof sheep:  seebelow. 

Sc.  The  young  sheep  were  attacked  by  the  vanquish,  which 
consumed  them  entirely  away,  Essays  Higlil.  Soc.  III.  405  (Jam.)  ; 
A  disease  among  sheep  and  lambs,  caused  bj-  their  eating  a  certain 
unwholesome  grass,  Mackay.  Kcb.  The  peculiar  disadvantages 
of  it  are  .  .  .  the  pernicious  quality  of  a  species  of  grass  to  the 
health  of  the  sheep  on  two  or  three  farms  on  the  side  of  the  Dee, 
infecting  them  with  a  disease  called  the  vanquish,  i.e.  it  weakens, 
wastes,  and  would  at  last  kill  them,  unless  removed  to  another 
farm  ;  but  [they]  are  no  sooner  removed  than  \.\\ey  recover  their 
health,  and  gradually  their  strength  and  fatness.  Statist.  Ace.  IV. 
267  (Jam.)  ;  In  one  or  two  farms  a  disease  also  prevails  termed  the 
vanquish.  It  arises  from  feeding  on  dry  barren  moss,  void  of  all 
nourishment,  to  which  the  creatures  are  so  attached,  that  they 
will  not  leave  it  till  thcj'  die  of  emaciation.  In  this  disease  the 
horns  usually  become  red,  ib.  VII.  518. 

VANT,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also 
written  vannte  Cor.' ;  and  in  form  vaunt  Dev.  A  dial, 
form  of '  font.' 

Som.  (Hall.)  Dev.  Entries  are  made  in  the  Ilsington  Parish 
Old  Church  Rate  Records  of  payments  annually  from  1783  to 
1864  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  for  'vaunt  water.'  In  1865  it  is 
'font';  in  1868  again  'vaunt';  and  in  the  last  entry,  in  1874, 
'  font,' Reports  Provinc.  {Aug.  19021  No.  18.     Cor.' 

VANT,  V.  Oxf.  [vaent.]  To  vault,  as  in  the  game  of 
'  leap-frog.' 

'  Show  us  a  back,  Dick,  and  I'll  vant  over  it.'     The  customary 
word  for  vaulting  amongst  boys  (G.O.). 
VANT,  see  Gaily  van,  i*.' 

VANTAGE,  si.  Nhb.  Dur.  Also  in  form  vantish  Nhb.' 
A  coal-mining  term  :  see  below. 

Ntib.l  Nhb.,  Dur.  The  side  of  a  board  which  has  been  kirved, 
nicked,  and  shot  down,  the  remaining  half  being  called  the  back- 
end,  Nicholson  Coat  Tr.  Gl.  (ed.  1888). 

VANTEAG,  VANTIE,  see  Fantigue,  Vaunty. 
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VAPORATE,  V.  n.Lin."  An  aphetic  form  of 'evaporate.' 
VAPOUR,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Lin.  I.W.  Also  written  vaaper  Wxf.';  vaiper  S.  &  Ork.'; 
vaper  Cum.  Wm.  ;  vayper  Cum.'*;  and  in  form  veyapur 
I.W.'  [vepa(r,  ve3'pa(r.]  1.  sb.  Bullying  ;  exulting  in 
actions  and  words.    Cum.*        2.  A  caper ;  a  leap.     ib. 

3.  V.   To  brag,  boast,  swagger,  exult ;  to  bully ;  to  flourish 
menacingly  ;  to  threaten  with  violence.     Cf.  vamper,  v.' 

Ayr.  In  wrath  she  was  sae  vap'rin,  Burns  Halloween  (1785)  st. 
13.  Wxf.',  Cum.'*  Wm.  Theer  he  was  vamperen  an'  vaperen 
ower  ivv'rybody  aboot  what  he  hed  an  what  he  cud  deea  (B.K.). 
e.Yks.'  MS.  arid.  ^T.H.^,  w.Yks.i(s.v.  Vamper),  ne.Lan.'  Lin.'  She 
was  in  the  kitchen  vapouring  about,  so  I  left  her  to  hersen.     I.W.' 

4.  To  caper ;  to  frisk  about. 

Dmf.  When  he  puts  on  his  Sunday  dress  He  vapours  lighter 
than  a  ghaist,  Hawkins  Poems  (1841)  V.  25.     Cum.'* 

5.  To  pose  ;  to  go  into  attitudes  as  an  orator.    n.Yks.° 

6.  To  saunter  ;  to  stroll.     S.  &  Ork.' 
VAPOURED,///.  (7<j>'.    Obsol.    e.Cy.    Inclined  to  yawn. 

(Hall.),  (E.G.P.) 

VAR,  see  War. 

VARDAS,  sb.  pi.  Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   Speech,  talk.    (Hall.) 

VARDLE,  sb.  e.An.  [vadl.]  The  bottom  hinge  of 
a  gate.     Cf.  vartiwell. 

e.An.'  Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  86;  A  common 
eye  or  thimble  of  a  gate,  with  a  spike  only,  Marshall  Rur.  Ecoii. 
(1787). 

VARDLE.  see  Fardel. 

VARDLOKUR,  i6.    Obs.    Sh.I.  (Jam.)    A  magical  song. 

VARDY,  adj.  Hmp.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Speaking  so  as  to  interrupt  conversation. 

VARDY,  see  Verdict. 

VARE,  ti.  I.W.'  [vesfr).]  With  o«/:  to  plough  the 
first  two  furrows  of  the  different  lands  or  ridges  of  afield. 

Goo  and  vara  out  that  ground. 

VARE,  see  Fair,  adj.,  Fare,  sb.^,  Vair,  sb.'',  Voar. 

VARECH,  sb.  Ch.I.  A  sea-weed,  used  for  fuel  and 
manure.    The  same  word  as  Wrack,  q.v. 

The  gathering  of  varech  in  Herm  commences  to-moirow,  C/fik's 
Guernsey  Neivs  {Feb.  i,  1889);  (G.H.G.) 

VAREEZ,  ci.  Sh.I.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  notice,  observe.    S.  &  Ork.' 

VARE.NUT,  VAREY,  see  Fare-nut,  Vair,  sA.= 

VARGE,  t;.    Chs.'^    [vadg.]    To  quarrel.    Cf.  barge,  f.' 

VARGE,  see  Verge,  56.' 

VARGOOD,  VARIE,  see  Fargood,  Vair,  sb.'^ 

VARIEGATED,  ///.  adj.  Yks.  Chs.  In  comb.  Varie- 
gated nettle,  the  spotted  dead-nettle,  Lamiuin  maciilaluin. 
n.Yks.  (B.  &  H.),  Chs.' 

VARIETY,  sb.  Sc.  Chs.  Der.  [varai'ati.]  Anything 
out  of  the  ordinary  ;  a  rarity. 

Wgt.(A.W.),Chs.'23  s.Chs.' A  Cheshire  housewife,  apologising 
to  her  guests  for  the  plainness  of  the  food  set  before  them,  will  tell 
them  that  she  has  no  variety  for  them  :  meaning  '  nothing  out  of 
the  common  way,'  nothing  but  simple  and  ordinary  fare.    nw.Der.' 

VARIORUM,  sb.  Sc.  [vari-o'rsm.]  1.  A  constant 
change  ;  a  continual  variation  ;  a  medley. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.) ;  Life  is  all  a  variorum.  We  regard  not  how 
it  goes.  Burns  Jolly  Beggars  (1785)  1.  333;  Thom  Amusements 
(1812)  51. 

2.  A  variation  ;  a  diversion,  variety. 

Sc.  A  little  chit-chat  with  cutlie  is  an  excellent  variorum  to 
exhilarate  a  man  who  has  wasted  his  spirits  with  talking  so  long  on 
serious  subjects,  Magopico  (ed.  1836)  32.  Kcb,  Tiiey  [Cameronians] 
wudna  let  the  Paraphrases  be  sung  in  the  kirk,  or  tunes  wi' 
variorums  aboot  them,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  11. 

3.  //.   Odds  and  ends. 

Frf.  She  had  made  it  sae  to  sheen  'Mang  'ither  variorums  she'd 
gat.  Watt  Poel.  Sketches  (1880)  ai. 

VARLET,  sb.     Obs.    Sh.I.    A  warlock  ;  a  wizard. 

There  is  a  house  called  Kcbister,  where  a  varlet  or  wizard  lived, 
commonly  designed  Luggic,  Brand  Zetland  (1710)  no  (Jam.); 
S.  &  Ork.i 

VARLEY-GRASSEY,  adj.  Wil.'  Gone  green;  a 
corruption  of '  verdigris.' 


VARM,  VARMENT,  see  Farm,  v.''.  Vermin. 

VARMENT,  sb.     Dev.     A  corruption  of  '  preferment.' 

She  zayelh,  Nathan  is boarn  to  great  varment, Gent.  Mag.(il33) 
331,  ed.  Gomme. 

VARMER,  sb.  I.W.  |Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   A  large  hawk.     (Hall.) 

VARMER,  VARMERIC,  sec  Farmer,  v..  Farmeric. 

VARNAGGEL,  sb.  Obsol.  Sh.I.  Also  in  forms 
vaarnakle  ;  varnicle  S.  &  Ork.'  A  wooden  peg  or  pin  ; 
see  below.     Also  in  coiiip.  Varnaggel-pin. 

Now  most  often  called  '  dc  klibber  pin';  a  wooden  pin  for 
keeping  the  two  parts  of  the  wooden  pack-saddle  or  klibber 
together  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  19;  The 
vaaving  that  held  the  vaarnakle  or  berjoggcl  ...  in  an  upright 
position  now  relaxed,  and  it  turned  horizontally  across  the  mouth 
or  throat  of  the  fish,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  129;  S.  &  Ork.' 

[ON.  varda,  to  guard  or  protect,  and  nagli,  pin,  Jakob- 
sen,  I.e.] 

VARNISH,  V.  Der.  Lei.  [va'nij.]  To  fill  out,  to  grow 
sleek  and  fat.    Cf.  barnish. 

Der.'',  nw.Der.'  Lei.'  A  farmer's  wife  said  that  a  'gel'  that  she 
had  taken  in  quite  thin  was  become  'fat  an' varnished.'  'That 
oss'll  vaa'nish  i'  the  spring.' 

VAR-PIG,s6.    Sus.    A  boar-pig.   (F.W.D.)   Cf.fare,sA.' 

VARPNEY,  sb.     Dev.*    A  kind  of  apple. 

VARSAL,  adj  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Not.  Lei. 
Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Oxf  Suf  Sur.  Also  written  varsel  War. ; 
and  in  form  varsed  s.Chs.'  [va'sl.]  A  shortened  dial, 
form  of  universal'  ;  gen.  used  in  phr.  the  (or  ////si  varsal 
ivorld. 

Sc.  (G.W.),  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  w.Yks.  Thoresby  Lett.  (1703 'i; 
w.Yks.'*  n.Lan.'  Ther  niver^wos  his  marra  i'  o'  this  varsal  war'd 
[world].  ne.Lan.'  s.Chs.'  Oo;z  nuwt  i  dhu  vaaTSud  wuurld  tu 
ddo.  Der.'  Obs.  Not.',  Lei.',  Nhp.'  War.  B'ham  IVkly.  Post 
(June  17,  1893);  War."3,  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  Oxf.' I  ant  got  a  single 
aipemmy  in  this  yer  varsal  world,  MS.  add.  Suf.'  I'm  sewer  I 
heent  a  farden  i'  the  varsal  wald.  Sur.  They  know  nothing  in  the 
'varsal  world  about  it,  Hoskvns  Talpa  (1852)  91,  ed.  1857. 

VARTER-KNOT,  sb.  Nhb.  Also  in  form  verier-. 
The  knot  nearest  the  ground  in  straw ;  the  '  bartle-knot.' 
(R.O.H.) 

VARTFVL,  ad/.     Obs.    Wxf.'    Artful. 

VARTH,  see  Farth. 

VARTIWELL,  sb.  Obs.  Lin.  The  eye  of  a  gate  in 
which  the  crook  works.    Cf.  vardle. 

Lin.'  n.Lin.'  March  30th  [1763],  crookes  and  vartuales,  and 
bands,  is.  8d.,  Northorpe  Aec. 

VARY,  V.  and  sb.     Obs.     Sc.     Also  written  vairie  Slk. 
(Jam.)        1.  V.  To  begin  to  show  symptoms  of  delirium 
in  illness.         Slk.  I  observe  him  vairyin'  the  day  (Jam.). 
2.  sb.   In  phr.  lo  be  at  a  vary,  to  be  at  a  loss ;  to  feel 
uncertain. 

Per.  I'm  at  a  vary  Whether  to  keep  free,  or  marry,  NicoL Po^WM 
(1766)  54. 

VASSAL,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  vaishle  BnflF.'  1.  A 
tenant  holding  land  under  an  overlord  for  payment  of 
a  fixed  annual  sum  of  money  in  name  of  feu-duty.  Sc. 
Montgomerie-Fleming  A''o/fso//ya;//.  (1899).  2.  A  maid- 
servant.   Bnff' 

VASSENTARY,  see  Vacentrary. 

VAST,  adj.,  sb.  and  adv.  Var.  dial,  and  colloq.  uses  in 
Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  Also  in  form  varst  Cum.'^*  Wm. 
[vast,  vast.]  1.  adj.  Great;  numerous:  followed  by 
a  sb.  of  amount  or  number. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Cum.  Theer's  a  varst  deal  mair  teh  deuh  (E.W.P.). 
n.Yks.'*,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  s.Lan.'  There  wur  a  vast  seet  o' folk 
theer.  Lin.'  se. Lin.  A  vast  sight  too  many  (J. T.B.).  Oxf.  There 
was  a  vast  number  of  people  present  (G.O.). 

2.  sb.  A  great  amount,  number,  or  quantity  ;  gen.  in  phr, 
a  vast  of,  or  a  vast. 

Cai.'  A  vast  o'  mone}'.  Ags.  He  has  a  vast  o'  grund  (Jam.). 
Frf.  A  vast  o'  foak  a'  round  about  Came  to  the  feast.  Piper  of  Peebles 
(1794)  14.  Lnk.  The  old  woman  bestowed  avast  of  presents  on 
Tom,  Graham  IVritings  (1883)  II.  79.  N.Cy.'  A  vast  of  news. 
Nhb.'  .Sixpence  did  not  seem  a  vast.  Thor  wis  a  vast  o'  tolk  i'  the 
chepil.  Dur.'  e.Dur.'  A  'vast  o'  years,'  the  only  expression  for 
a  long  time.     Lakel.^     Cum.  Ey,  he  buys  a  varst  o'  tow  on  ye, 
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Dickinson  Oi'"**-.  (1876  85;  Cum.'"  n.Yks.iThere  wasastrange 
vast  o'  folk  at  Mally  D.'s  burial ;  n.Yks.^  A  vast  o'  things.  ne.Yks.i 
There's  a  vast  on  'em  cum'd.  e.Yks.'  It  was  a  vast  ti  gl  for  sike 
a  naud  oss  as  that.  w.Yks.l  It'll  do  the  a  vast  o'  good,  man; 
w.Yks.°3  Lan.  Hoo's  browt  her  a  vast  o'  jelly  an'  things,  Laki: 
Longleal  (1870^  III.  vii.  ne.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Ther's  a  vast  o'  gnats 
i'  th'  air.  Chs.'^^  s.Chs.'  Dhur;Z  u  vaas't  u  foa-ks  kiiinn  eeur 
evri  ^euri  th  siim-ur.  Der.*,  Not',  Lin.',  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.' There's 
a  vast  of  folks  comes  to  their  do.  Lei.'  Nhp.=  That  field  uU  take 
a  vast  a' muck.  War.'^  Shr.' A  vast  of  timber.  Glo.  He  always 
took  a  vast  of  pleasure  in  talking  of  bygone  times,  Gissing  Vill. 
Hampden  (1890)  I.  iv.  e.An.'  'We  had  a  vast  of  rain  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  1824.  e.Sus.  Holloway.  I.W.  She  was  a 
vast  too  good  vor'n,  Gray  Amicsley  (1889^  I.  180. 

Hence  "Vasting,  sb.  a  large  quantity. 

n.Lin.'  Theare's  a  vastin'  o'  pears  to  year. 

3.  Ohs.  A  great  distance  ;  a  long  way. 

Wm.  Whitch  miad  fowks  cum  a  varst  about,  Close  Satirist 
(18331  155. 

4.  adv.    Exceedingly,  very. 

w.Dur.'  '  Vast  set  by,'  highly  thought  of.  w.Yks.  They're  vast 
ready  to  thro't  jail  e  yer  face.  Gossips,  18.  Lan.  Aw  wantid  to  goo 
wi'  him  vast  badly,  Ferguson  Moudyivarp,  11.  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.', 
s.Lan.',  nw.Der.'  Bdf.  A  vast  little,  Batchelor  Anal.  Eng.  Lang. 
(1809)  146.     Ken.i;  Ken. 2  It  is  vast  little. 

5.  Phr.  lo  be  vast  against  any  one,  to  be  very  much  opposed 
to  any  one.     N.I.' 

VASTAGE,  si!'.  Obs.  Sc.  'Waste  ground.  See 'Waste, 
adj.  2. 

'  The  old  vastage  called  the  Millhillhouse  on  the  east.'  Title  of 
old  property  in  Kilwinning,  Montgomerie-Fleming  A'oto  oh /rtJii. 
(1899). 

■VAT,  sb.  Dev.  [vaet.]  A  cider-making  term :  the 
shallow  vessel  upon  which  the  'cheese'  (q.v.)  is  pressed, 
and  from  which  the  expressed  cider  runs  into  large  tubs; 
the  bed  of  a  cider-press.  nw.Dev.'  vv.Dev.  Marshall 
Rtir.  Econ.  (1796). 

VATCH,  sb.    Glo.'    A  dial,  form  of '  thatch.' 

VATCH,  VATH,  see  Fetch,  v.,  Faith. 

■VATIK,  sb.  Sh.I.  [vatik.]  A  water-pail.  Jakobsen 
Dial.  (1897)  33.     Cf.  fiddack,  sb} 

VATSGAARI,  adj.     Sh.I.     [vatsgari.]     Rainy. 

Vatn  .  .  .  occurs  in  the  expressions  'a  vatsgaari  day':  day  of 
nasty  rain,  Jakobsen  Dial.  11897)  85. 

■VATSGAAR1N,56.  Sh.I.  [vatsgarin.]  A  halo  round 
the  sun,  supposed  to  indicate  bad  weather.     S.  &  Ork.' 

VATTABAND,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  vaytaband. 
A  fisherman's  term  :  a  string  by  which  a  pair  of  sea- 
mittens  are  tied  together  and  suspended  round  the  neck 
when  not  in  use  ;  a  band  round  the  wrist  to  keep  the 
sleeve  tight ;  lit.  '  waterband.'     S.  &  Ork.' 

VAUDY,  adj.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Also  written  vaudie 
(Jam.)  ;  and  in  forms  vady  Frf. ;  waddy  Sc. ;  wadie 
Abd. ;  wady  Sc.  (Jam.)  1.  Great,  powerful,  strong  ; 
uncommon. 

Sc.  (Ja.m.  Siippl.),  Ags.  (Jam.)  Frf.  Cummers  sled,  an'  hurl'd 
as  weel  On  ice,  as  ony  vady  chiel,  Pipey  0/ Peebles  (1794)  7. 

2.  Gay,  showy. 

Sc.  Mackay.  n.Sc.(jAH.)  Per.  I  got  new  trews  and  coat,  And 
stalked  about  in  trappings  vaudie,  Spence  Poems  (i8g8)  72.  Rxb. 
In  blue  worset  boots  that  my  auld  mither  span,  I've  aft  been  fu' 
vaudy  sin'  I  was  a  man,  A.  Scott  Poems  (ed.  1808)  222. 

3.  Proud,  vain  ;  forward;  elated,  cheerful,  gay,  merry. 
Sc.  Thus  must  we  be  sad,  whilst  the  traitors  are  vaudie.  Till  we 

get  a  sight  o'  our  ain  bonny  laddie,  Hogg  Jacob.  Pel.  (1819)  II. 
70  iJam.1.  n.Sc.  Was  there  e'er  a  young  laddie  sae  waddie,  as  I  ? 
BuCHANBa//<jrfs(i828)  II.  330,  ed.  1875.  Bch.  Then  all  the  giglels, 
young  and  gaudy,  Sware  ...  I  might  be  wady,  Forbes  Dominie 
('785)  40.  Abd.  (Jam.);  I'm  glad  'at  ye're  sae  wadie,  ye  sat 
sae  doufV  an'  dowie  a'  day,  Beattie  Parings  (1801)  8,  ed.  1873. 
Per.  1  got  astride  our  collie  dog,  And  off  1  cantered  crouse  and 
vaudie,  Spence  Poems  (1898)  71, 

VAUGHT,  see  Fet,  v. 

VAVKIE,  adi.    Sh.I.    Proud,  wcll-pleased.    S.  cS:  Ork.' 

VAULTS,  s6.  pi.  s.Lan.'  [volts.]  A  place  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  at  the  counter  only. 

VAUNCE  ROOF,  sec  Vance-roof. 

VAUNK,  VAUNT,  see  Funk,  sb.\  Vant,  sb. 


VAUNTY,  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Wor.  Also  written  vauntie 
Sc. ;  and  in  forms  vandie  Knr.  Fif.  (Jam.)  ;  vantie  Sc. 
[vo'nti.]  1.    adj.     Boastful,    proud,    vain;    exultant; 

ostentatious,  showy ;  also  used  advb. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Mry.  Fu'  vaunty  be  thy  looks,  ma'am.  Hay  Linlie 
(1851)  61.  Per.  Wi'  bonnet  sae  vaunty,  an'  owerlay  sae  clean. 
Ford //(i)-/>(i893)  164.  Knr.  (Jam.)  SIg.  I  trowj'e  needna  craw 
sae  vantie,  Towers  Poems  (1885I  178.  Ayr.  Wow,  but  your  letter 
made  me  vauntie!  Burns  To  Dr.  Blncklock  (Oct.  21,  1789;  st.  i. 
Lnk.  Syne  she'll  grow  vauntie  an'  brag  o'  hersel,  Coghill  Poems 
(1890)  166.  Edb.  Unco  vauntie  .  .  .  I'm  o'  bonnie  wee  Kate, 
Logan  Auld  Reekie  (1864)  16.  Dmf.  Talked  loud  an'  learned,  an' 
lang  an'  vaunty,  li  Hon  Jock  0'  tlie  Knowe  (1878)  19.  s.Wor.  A 
vaunty  dame,  Porson  Quaint  IVds.  (1875)  19. 
2.  sb.  A  boastful,  vain  person ;  a  braggadocio.  Sc. 
Mackay.     Fif.  (Jam.) 

VAUR,  si.     Sh.I.     [van]     Care,  heed. 

Hit'U  learn  me  ta  tak'  mair  vaur  agen,  Sh.  News  (May  2a,  1897). 

Hence  Varless,  adj.  careless,  heedless. 

He's  set  doon  1897  in  place  o'  1898.  Dat's  juist  lack  what  he 
wis  wint  ta  dii  at  da  skule.  He  wis  awfil  varless  dat  wye,  ib.  (Jan. 
22,  1898). 

VAUR,  VAUTY,  see  Fore,  adj.,  Faulty. 

VAVVL,  V.  Sh.I.  [va'vl.]  To  flutter;  to  waver. 
S.  &  Ork.'     See  "Waffle,  v.' 

[Cp.  ON.  va/Ia,  vafra,  to  hover  about  (Vigfusson).] 

VAW,  int.    Sc.    A  call  to  a  horse  to  come  towards  one. 

Used  in  towns  by  carters,  N .  &  O.  (1856)  2nd  S.  i.  395. 

VAWSIL,  see  Fold-sail,  s.v.  Fold,  sb."-  1  (7). 

VA'WTH,  sb.  Som.  [va|i.]  A  'farrow'  or  litter  of 
pigs.    e.Sorn.  W.  &  J.  G/.  (1873).    See  Fartb. 

VA'WTH,  VAY,  V  AYGE,  see  Foth,  Fay ,  v.'  ,Vage,  Vege. 

VAZ,  V.  War.  Glo.  [vasz.]  With  out :  to  fray.  Cf. 
fazle. 

War.2  This  cloth  is  beginning  to  vaz  out.  Glo.  Northall  Wd. 
Dk.  (1896;. 

VAZE,  see  Fease,  v.^ 

VAZEN,  sb.  pi.  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   A  dial,  form  of 'faiths.'     (Hall.) 

VAZZLE,  see  Fazle. 

V-BOB,  sb.  Nhb.  Dur.  A  spear  or  beam  working  with 
a  pumping  engine ;  so  called  from  its  shape.  Nhb.' 
Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (ed.  1888). 

VEACH,  see  Veak,  sA.' 

VEAG,  sb.  Som.   Also  written  veague  (Hall.),   [veg.] 

1.  A  strong  burst  of  temper.  Swketman  IVincanton  Gl. 
(1885).    The  same  word  as  Feag,  sb.  (q.v.) ;  cf.  veak,  s6.° 

2.  A  freak,  wliiuL     (Hall.) 
VEAG,  sec  Feag,  sh. 

VEAGUE,  sb.  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  A  teasing  child.  The 
same  word  as  Feague,  s6.'  (q.v.) 

VEAK,  s6.'  w.Cy.  Cor.  Also  in  form  veach  Cor.'° 
A  gathering  near  the  fingernail ;  a  '  wliitlow' ;  an  ulcer. 

w.Cy.  (Hall.)  Cor.  When  the  deep  tissues  and  bone  of  the 
finger  are  implicated,  the  disease  is  called  a  veak,  TV.  tf  Q.  (1857) 
2nd  S.  iii.  240;  Cor.'^ 

VEAK,  sb.'^  and  v.  Hmp.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in  form 
vake  Dev.'  nw.Dev.'  [vik  ;  vek.]  1.  sb.  A  fit  of  ill- 
temper  ;  a  passion,  rage  ;  a  sudden  capricious  freak ;  a 
vagary  ;  a  whim.     Cf.  feag,  sb. 

Dev.  He  is  in  one  of  his  veaks,  Reports  Provinc.  (1877"! ;  Dev.* 
To  be  in  a  veak.     nw.Dev.'  He  waz  in  a  proper  vake,  I  kin  tell 
ee.     Cor.  A',  ty  Q.  (1857)  2nd  S.  iii.  473. 
2.  V.    In  phr.  to  go  veaking  about,  to  be  fretful. 

Hmp.  HoLLOWAY.  Dev.  'Er  davvnt  du  nort  but  go  veaking  about, 
and  suffing  awl  day  long,  Heweit  Peas.  Sp.  (1892). 

Hence  Veaking,  ppl.  adj.  fretful,  peevish ;  blaming, 
carping. 

Dev.  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892) ;  Dev.'  n.Dev.  Oil  the  neighbour- 
hooden  knowth  thee  to  be  a  veaking  ,  .  .  hussey,  E.tm.  Scold. 
(17461  1.  42. 

VEAK,  see  Vaik. 

VEAL,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Amer.  Also  in  form  vael  Sh.I. 
[vIl.]        1.  A  calf ;  the  carcase  of  a  calf. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Hit's  wi'  da  v.icl  o'  a  calf,  giidewife,  Sii.  News 
(Aug.  ir,  1900").  Bnff.  For  each  beef  sold  in  the  shambles  3;/,  each 
mutton  id.,  each  veal  ^d.,  Cramond  Ciillen  Aim.  (,i8S8)  104.     Lnk. 
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The  feeding  of  veals  for  slaughter,  Graham  JViilings  (1883)  II.  80. 
[Anier.  Jim  brought  three  or  four  veals  into  town  one  spring  to 
sell,  Westcott  Dnviil  Hariim  { 1900)  xvii.] 
2.  Phr.  manieii  in  the  veal  bones  ali\:ays  a  calf,  one  who 
marries  young  never  becomes  a  physically  strong  man. 
w.Yl^s." 

[1.  Veale,  calfe,  vitulus,  Levins  Manip.  (1570)-] 

VEAN,  adj.  I.Ma.  Cor.  Also  written  veen  I. Ma. ;  and 
in  form  vyan  Cor.^  [vin.]  Little  ;  ffeii.  used  as  a  term 
of  endearment,  esp.  in  coinp.  Child-vean  (q.v.). 

I.Ma.  Aw  boy  veen  !  boy  veen  !  Caine  Maiixiiiaii  (1894)  84,  ed. 
1895.     Cor.i2 

VEAND,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Superannuated.  Sc. 
Francisql'e-Michel  Lang.  (1882)  409.     Rxb.  (Jam.) 

VEAR,  sb.  Cor.3  A  young  pig.  The  same  word  as 
Fare,  sb.^  (q.v.) 

VEASE,  VEAST,  see  Fease,  v.\  Feast. 

VEATH,s6.  Dor.  [Notknovvntoourcorrespondents.]  A 
strikingthe  limbs  about;  a'funk.'   Barnes Fof;«5{i863)C/. 

VEATHERVAW,VECKLE,seeFeatherfew,Fettle,5i!!.' 

VEDGE,  VEEF,  see  Vege,  Vive. 

VEEGWIL,  see  Vaigle. 

VEEK,  V.    Or.L    [vik.]    To  muve ;  to  veer.    (S.A.S.) 

VEELVARE,  see  Fieldfare. 

VEEM,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  A  close  heat  over  the  body, 
with  redness  of  face,  and  some  perspiration.  Ayr.  (Jam.) 
Cf  fame.  2.  A  state  of  ecstasy,  excitement,  exultation. 
Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

VEEN,  see  Vean. 

VEEPERIT,/>//.flir//'.  Sc.  [vrparit.]  Vicious, venomous. 

Abd.  She  wis  a  veeperit  craitur,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Jan.  17, 

1903)- 

VEER,  adj.  Wil.^  [via(r).]  In  fo«;6.  Veer  weather, 
chopping,  changeable  weather. 

VEER,  f.'  Fern.  [vi3(r).]  To  hunt,  as  a  dog ;  to  quarter. 
s.Peni.  Laws  Lidle  Eng.  (1888)  422. 

VEER,  v.'^  Mid.  [via(r).]  With  out :  to  draw  two 
furrows  in  opposite  directions  in  ploughing  so  as  to  leave 
a  trough  of  double  width.  vv.Mid.  (W.P.M.)  The  same 
word  as  Feer,  s6.'  (q.v.) 

VEER,  see  Fare,  sb.^,  Farrow,  Feer,  sb.\  Vair,  s6.^ 

VEERDONS,  sb.  pi.  Dev.  A  dial,  form  of  '  ferns.' 
n.Dev.  (B.  &  H.) 

VEESE,VEESICK,  VEEVE,see  Fease,  i'.',Vissik,Vive. 

VEEZE,  "J.  Dor.  To  turn  or  drive  out.  (W.C.  c.  1750). 
The  same  word  as  Fease,  v.^  (q-v.) 

VEG,  see  Vaig. 

VEGE,  V.  and  sb.  w.Cy.  Som.  Dev.  Also  in  forms 
vage  w.Som.';  vaige  nw.Dev.* ;  vayge  Dev.^;  vedge 
Dev.'  [vidg  ;  vedg,  veadg.]  1.  :'.  To  push  ;  to  butt,  as 
an  animal ;  to  sidle.    Cf  fease,  f.' 

w.Soni.i  One  o'  the  old  y  oes  vage  me  and  hat  me  arse  over  head. 
Dev.'  They  never  left  edging  and  vedging  till  they'd  a  shoulder'd 
themselves  up  to  me,  16,  ed.  Palmer. 

2.  To  move  or  run  about  in  such  a  way  as  to  agitate  the 
air.  e.Som.  W.  .&  J.  Gl.  (1873).  3.  sb.  An  impetus  ;  a 
rush  ;  a  short  run  before  taking  a  leap. 

w.Cy.  (Hall.)  Som.  Jennings  Dial.  w.Eiig.  (1869).  Dev. 
Vetch  a  vaige,  Jack,  'vore's  jump,  Pulman  Sketches  (1842)  153, 
ed.  1871  ;  Dev.i ;  Dev.^  In  the 'ossmanship  tother  night  the  clown 
looked  a  bit  of  a  vayge  and  jumped  awver  si.\  osses  all  to  waiice. 
nw.Dev.i  Take  a  gude  vaige  now,  or  thee'lt  nivver  clear  the  gallis. 

VEGE,  see  Vage. 

VEGETLES,  sb.  pi.  w.Som.'  Also  in  form  vegebles. 
A  dial,  form  of '  vegetables.' 

You  can't  have  no  sprouts  to-day,  vegetles  [viijutlz]  be  terr'ble 
[skeeiis]  scarce. 

VEGLE,  VEGWAL,VEGWIL,VEIG,  sec  Vaigle,  Vaig. 

VEIGLE,  V.  Wm.  [via-gl.]  An  aphetic  form  of 
'  enveigle.'    Gibson  Leq.  and  Notes  (1877)  95. 

VEIL,  sb.  n.Cy.  V'ks.  Chs.  Shr.  Amer.  [vel,  veal.] 
The  caul  of  a  child,  calf,  &c. ;  the  thin  membrane  round 
the  intestines  of  a  pig.    Cfvell. 

n.Cy.  The  lady  elicited  that  her  servant  had  been  born  with  a 
vail  over  her  head,  which  was  now  presaging  evil  to  her,  Hender- 
son F/i-ioie;  (1879)  i.     w.Yks.2     Chs.' Supposed  to  confersafcty. 


especially  from  drowning.  '  I  had  a  uncle  as  had  a  charmed  life  ; 
he  was  born  with  a  veil  over  his  face.'  s.Chs.'  Persons  who  are 
born  with  a  veil  [vail,  vee  1 1  over  their  faces  are  accounted  lucky, 
and  are  sometimes  said  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  Shr.'  [Amer. 
He  was  born  with  a  veil  over  his  head,  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  426.] 

VEIN,  sb.  Irel.  Also  written  vane  VVxf.  [ven.]  In 
phr.  ii'it/i  all  the  veins,  or  tvith  all  the  veins  of  my  heart  or 
soul,  used  to  express  great  willingness. 

Ir.  To  be  sure,  Father  Ned,  you  must  get  a  slice  with  all  the 
veins  of  my  heart,  Carleton  Traits  Peas.  ;  1843)  !•  20  ;  I'll  do  it, 
with  all  '  the  veins,'  whenever  yer  coming  this  way  again,  Lever 
('.  O'Malley  (1841)  xxii.  wr.Ir.With  all  the  veins  o'  my  heart,  LovER 
Leg.  (1848)  I.  8.  Wxf.  '  Wid  all  de  vanes  o'  me  sowl,'  says  I, 
Kennedy  JBaiiks  Boro  (1867!  221. 

VEL,  sb.  Dor.'  [vel.]  In  phr.  to  see  vel  nor  mark,  see 
below.    The  same  word  as  Fell,  56.'  (q.v.) 

'I  can't  zee  veil  nar  mark  o't,'  i.e.  '  I  can  see  no  traces  of  it.' 
Seems  to  have  been  originally  applied  to  lost  cattle. 

VELDEVARE,  VELDEVER,  VELDV^ER,  see  Field- 
fare. 

VELGE,  sb.  Pem.  Also  written  velg.  [veldg.] 
Fallow  land. 

s.Pem.  Laws  Lillte  Eiig.  (1888)  422;  How  many  aacres  of  velg 
'ave  yea  this  year,  Tom  ?  ('W.M.M.'i  ;  1  W.H.Y.) 

VELL,  sb.  Glo.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  [vel.]  1.  A 
membrane  ;  a  film  over  the  eye.    Cf.  veil ;  see  Fell,  sb} 

Dor.'       Som.    Jennings    Obs.    Dial.    w.Eiig.    (1825.       e.Som. 
W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).     w.Som.'   I  be  afeard   the   poor   old   man's 
gwain  blind,  he've  a-got  a  veil  all  over  one  of  his  eyes. 
2.  The  stomach  of  a  calf  or  cow,  used  in  making  rennet. 

Glo,  Rennet  or  runnet  is  made  from  the  stomachs  of  calves, 
called  here  '  veils.'  Irish  veils  are  tl;e  best ;  they  are  cured,  and 
sent  to  England,  and  sold  by  the  grocers  to  the  dairy-farmers, 
Morton  Farm  (1832)  32;  Glo.',  Wil.', Dor.'  Som.  Itis  prepared 
with  vinegar  and  other  things  CW.F.R.);  Jennings  Obs.  Dial. 
if.&iif.  (1825.     w.Som.',  Dev.' 

VELL,  see  Fell,  sA.'  and  v.'^ 

VELLA,  sb.    Cor.     [ve'ls.]    A  whirlpool. 

w.Cor.  He  was  drowned  whilst  bathing  in  a  vella,  Coriiisliiiian 
(Aug.  1880).      Cor.3 

VELLUM,  sb.  PenV.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written 
vellam  Pem.  [ve'lani.]  A  film  ;  a  membrane.  w.Soin.', 
Dev.^  Cor.^  Hence  (i)  Vellum-broken  or  -brokt,  ///.  adj. 
ruptured  ;  (2)  Vellum-sieve,  sb.,  obsol.,  a  sieve  made  of 
sheepskin. 

(i)  w.Som.'  A  common  injury  to  ewes  and  sowsis  to  be  vcUum- 
brokt.  Dev.  Can't  rear'n ;  he's  velluni-brock'd.  Reports  Proviiic. 
(1883^  nw.Dev.',  Cor.^  (2)  s.Pem.  Hear  maid  I  emp"  out  the 
meal  that's  in  the  vellam  sieve  i^W.M.M.). 

[Velyme,  ntentbrana  {Prompt.).] 

VELLUM,  see  Volume. 

VELLY,  sb.  Dev.  [ve'li.]  A  tuft  of  grass ;  a  turf. 
See  Fell,  :'.= 

'  He  turned  up  the  scads.'  '  The  what !'...'  Well,  the  vellies.' 
...  It  was  not  for  some  time  that  Father  made  out  'twas  tufts  of 
grass  she  meant,  Peard  Mother  Molly  (1889)  35. 

VELLY,  see  Felloe. 

VELM,  sb.  Pem.  [velm.]  A  vein  ;  a  dry-vein  ;  an 
inner  cavity  of  the  body. 

s.Pem.  The  wind  is  got  into  the  velms  with  yea,  and  the  cowld 
is  gone  drew  yea  (W. M.M.). 

VELT,  see  Felt,  sb.'^ 

VELTERIN,56.  Sh.I.  [veltsrin.]  A  half-grown  cod. 
Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  23. 

VELTIVER,  see  Fieldfare. 

VELVET,  sb.     Var.  dial,  uses  in  Eng.     [velvit,  -at.] 

1.  In  comp.  (i)  Velvet-dock,  {a)  the  great  mullein,  Ver- 
basciim  Thapsits ;  (b)  the  elecampane,  Inula  Helcniiim  ;  (2) 
•runner,  the  water-rail, /vrt//«s  aquatiais;  (3)  -tongue,  a 
deceitful,  smooth-spoken  person. 

(i,  a)  Dev.  (\V.L.-P.)  n.Dev.  Clum,  limp'skrimp,  velvet-docks, 
Rocvi  Jim  an'  Nell  (1867)  st.  75.  nw.Dev.'  (A)  I.W.  (B.  &  H.) 
(2)  Wil.  Hence,  I  suppose  from  the  softness  of  its  tread  on  the  lloat- 
ing  herbage  which  it  traverses  so  nimbly,  it  is  provincially  known 
as  the  '  velvet  runner,'  Smith  Buds  (1887)  444.       s'l  n  Lin.' 

2.  Phr.,  obs.,  he's  a  velvet  true  heart,  meaning  unknown. 
Chs.  Ray  Prov.  (1768)  60,  ed.  Bohn.  3.  The  soft  covering 
of  the  new  horns  of  a  deer  or  stag. 
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w.Som.i  [As  the  new  horns  grow  on  the  stag's  head  they  are  at 
first  soft  and  even  flexible.  .  .  They  are  covered  with  a  skin  called 
the  velvet;  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  soft  like  plush,  Jefferies  Red 
Veer{iZB^)  iv.] 

Hence  to  be  in  (his)  velvet,  of  a  stag  :  to  have  the  horns 
covered  with  the  'velvet.' 

w.Som.i  Pity  to  ha'  kiUed-n  in  his  velvet. 

VEN,  VENAIG,  see  Fen,  sb},  v.^,  Fainaigue. 

VEND,  V.  and  sb.     Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Yks.  Uer.     [vend.] 

1.  V.   To  sell ;  to  set  forth  ;  to  offer  for  acceptance.     Cf. 
vent,  sb.'^ 

Ayr.  Ev'n  Ministers,  they  hae  been  kenn'd.  In  holy  rapture,  A 
rousing  whid,  at  times  to  vend,  Burns  Dcnih  mid  D>:  Hornbook 
(1785)  St.  1.  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (ed.  1888). 
n.Yks.'^  '  Nut  boun  te  vend,  but  boun  te  ware,'  I  am  not  going  to 
sell,  I  am  going  to  buy. 

2.  sb.  A  sale  ;   in  the  coal  trade  :  a  limited  sale  of  coal 
from  each  colliery  ;  see  below. 

Nhb,'  It  is  now  applied  to  the  whole  quantity  sent  from  a 
colliery.  Nhb.,  Dur.  This  policy  of  restricting  the  output  has, 
under  the  name  of  Limitation  of  the  Vend,'  long  been  characteristic  j 
of  the  coal  trade.  From  1771  to  1844  .  .  .  the  colliery  owners  [of 
the  Tyne  and  Wear]  met  annually  and  agreed  upon  what  was 
called  the  basis,  that  is,  the  proportion  which  each  colliery  should 
sell  of  the  total  vend,  Webb  Utdustrml  Democracy  (1901)  448. 
Dur.  There  is  also  a  vend  of  lime  to  a  very  considerable  amount 
from  this  county  to  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Marshall 
Review  (1808)  I.  142.  Der.  The  smaller  poles  find  a  vend  for 
making  fleaks,  ib.  (1814)  IV.  132. 

VEND,  see  Vent,  sb.^ 

VENDER,!;.    Sh.I.    [ve'ndsr.]    To  wander.   S.&Ork.' 

VENDUE,  sb.     Sc.  Amer.     An  auction. 

Sc.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.)  [Amer.  Dial.  Notes  (1896 
I.  6.1 

[Fr.  vendue,  a  sale,  or  selling  (Cotgr.).] 

VENGA,  56.  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Also  in  forms  vengi,  vengie 
Sh.I.;  vengla  Or.I.     [ver)ga.]     A'haaf'term:  a  cat. 

Sh.I.  Jakobsen  i)/n/.  (1897)  27;  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  121; 
S.  &  Ork.'     Or.I.  Fergusson  Rambles  i  1884)  166. 

VENGEABLE,  adj.  and  adv.     Bnff.'     [ve'n^abl.] 

1.  adj.   Cruel,  destructive. 

Rottans  are  vengeable  craiturs  on  young  deuks. 

2.  adv.   Excessively,  very. 

He's  vengeable  greedy  ;  he  can  hardly  be  honest. 
VENGEANCE,s6.    Sc.  Yks.  Som.  Dev.    [ve'n(d)53ns.] 

1.  In  phr.  what  the  vengeance  ?  used  as  an  oath. 

Lnk.  What  the  vengeance,  uncle,  sudna  fouks  die  when  they're 
auld  ?  Graham  JVritirigs  '  iSS^    II.  40. 

2.  Revenge  ;  vindictiveness. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  w.Yks.  'He'll  have  his  vengeance  yet,  you'll  see.' 
•  That  barn  is  full  up  o'  vengeance'  '  He's  past  vengeance  about 
him,' i.e.  is  spiced  with  vengeance,  or,  is  of  avengeful  spirit  (C.C.  R.\ 

3.  Energy,  vehemence. 

w.Yks.  He  pummeled  intul  him  wi'  some  vengeance,  Leeds 
.Merc.  Suppl.  (Sept.  23,  1899). 

4.  A  name  for  the  Devil. 

vir.Som.'  Hauf  dh-oal  Vai'njuns  b-ee  baewt?  n.Dev.  O!  the 
very  vengance  tear  tha!  Exm.  Scold.  (17461  1.  35. 

VENGEM.  see  Venom. 

VENGENCE,  56.     Obs.     Wxf     Venison. 

VENGEVUL,  adj.  I.VV.'  An  aphetic  form  of  're- 
vengeful.' 

VENGKE,  VENGLA,  see  Venga. 

VENISON,  sb.     Sc.     [venisan.]     Goat's  flesh. 

Sc.  Common  among  the  lower  classes  (A.W.).  Fif.  They  haurl'd 
and  draggit  out  Great  hams  and  legs  o'  sheep  and  newt.  And 
venison  and  veal,  Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  83. 

VENN,  see  Fen,  sA.' 

VENNEL(L,56.  Scire!.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Also  written 
venal  Nhb.'  ;  venall  Sc.  (Jam.);  venel  n.Cy. ;  vennal 
Sc.  Cai.' ;  and  in  forms  vinell  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  vinnel  Sc. 
[ve-nl.]      1.  A  drain,  gutter,  sewer. 

n.Cy.  (J.H.I,  N.Cy.i,  Nhb.'  Cum.*  Carry't  t'watter  oflf  beaath 
ways  intch  t'vennels,  Sargisson /of  5con/i  (1881)  93. 

2.  An  alley  ;  a  narrow  lane  or  passage. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  She  aye  stood  at  the  pump-well  when  the  sun  was 
shining  and  lookii  doon  the  vinnel,  Wright  Sc.  Li/e  {i8g-])  39. 
Sh.I.  raid  for  digging  and  laying  vennals,  laying  floors,  Sli.  News 


(May  29,  1897).  Cai.'  Abd.  N.  £7*  Q.  (1879')  5th  S.  xi.  igS. 
Per.  Met  ye  our  Robin  last  week  in  the  vennel  ?  Spence  Poems 
,  1898)  77.  Lnk.  Some  through  Preston  vennal  fled,  Graham 
IViitings  (1883)  I.  loi.  Gall.  Even  with  the  scafl'old  looming 
down  the  vennel,  it  pleased  me  to  say  this  to  him,  Crockett 
Moss-Hags  (1895J  Iv.  Ir.  In  the  town  of  Strabane,  there  are  a 
number  of  narrow  passages,  called  vennels,  from  the  main  street 
to  the  river  shore,  between  or  through  the  intervening  houses. 
7  hey  are  public  rights  of  way  about  si.x  feet  wide.  A'.  &  Q.  (1879) 
5th  S.  xi.  137.  Uls.  (M.B.-S),  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Vennel  in  New- 
castle was  a  chare  or  narrow  thoroughfare.  n.Yks.  A  man  walk- 
ing round  Richmond  Castle,  was  accosted  by  another,  who  took 
him  into  a  vennel,  or  underground  passage  below  the  castle, 
N.  S^  O.  (1853')  1st  S.  viii.  573. 

[2.  Fr.  venelle,  a  little  street  (Hatzfeld).] 

VENNER,  V.  Lin.  [ve-n3(r).]  1.  To  scowl;  to 
snarl ;  to  draw  up  the  lips  in  a  snarling  manner. 

n.Lin.  Reuben  cums  snarlin'  an'  vennerin',  like  the  dog,  as  he  is, 
to  get  munny  oot'n  his  muther.  Peacock  Tales  (1890)  2nd  S.  53  ; 
n.Lin.'  Th'  ohd  dog  niver  tuch'd  pup,  he  nobbud  venner'd  at  him. 
2.  With  up  :  to  become  angry  or  spiteful.     n.Lin.' 

VENNY,  adv.  Obs.  Hrf.  Rather,  sooner.  Bound 
Provinc.  (1876);  (Hall.) 

VENNY,  see  Fenny. 

VENOM,  sb.,  V.  and  adj.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  vemin  Yks.  ;  vemon  n.Yks.^  Chs.' 
sw.Lin.' ;  vengem  Wxf ' ;  venim  Sh.I.;  wemon  Suf 
[ve'nam.]  1.  sb.  The  discharge  from  a  sore  or  wound. 
Cf  fenom-water. 

w.Yks.  (J.W.)  War.3  Rub  the  nettle  sting  with  a  dock  leaf,  it 
will  take  the  venom  out.  That  wound  will  never  heal  until  the 
venom  is  out. 

2.  A  gathering  in  the  finger,  esp.  one  not  near  the  top  ; 
a  whitlow.  Dev.  (Hall.),  Cor.'^  3.  Fig.  Malice,  spite. 
Sc.  (A.W.),  Wxf,  n.Yks.^  Hence  Vemonoiis,  adj.  spite- 
ful.   n.Yks.^       4.  Obs.  Fig.   Fullness,  strength. 

Wxf. '  Wi'  vengem  o'  core.  Address  to  Lord  Lieutenant  (1836). 

5.  Fig.   A  spiteful,  vicious  person. 

Sh.I.  He  begood  an'  guid  up  ta  Ibbie  an'  her  midder — idle  venim, 
S/i.  A^fK/s  (May  21,  1898).     Cor.^ 

6.  V.   To  infect  with  venom  ;  to  poison  ;  to  sting. 

Dur.  Let  some  kind  of  an  ether-thing  venom  'er,  Egglestone 
Betty  Podkins' Lett.  {iR-j-i)  &.  n.Yks. 2  w.Yks.  Cows  is  all  vemined 
along  on  a'  askard  (W.F.).  Chs.'  He's  vemont  wi'a  tooad.  Not. 
Don't  touch  that  toad,  it'll  venom  you.  He's  got  a  bad  finger, 
something's  venomed  it  (L.C. M.).  se.Lin.  It  will  venom  you 
iJ.T.B.).     sw.Lin.'  I've  venom'd  my  finger  ketlocking. 

7.  adj.   Fierce,  malicious,  savage. 

Suf.  A  man  remarked  to  two  boys  fighting,  '  You-a-munshy 
[you  amongst  you]  fare  as  wemon  as  harnets,'c...*i«.i?y.  7'ii«fs(i892:. 

8.  Dry,  hard,  harsh,  hot. 

Lei.'  Ah  vvur  quoite  mauled  wi'  walkin',  the  graound  wur  that 
venom.     War.  (Hall.) 

VENOMLESS,  (Tf/y.   Nhb.'   A  corruption  of 'venomous.' 

VENOMSOME,  adj.  Yks.  Not.  Also  in  form  vemon- 
some  n.Yks.^     [venamsani.]       1.  Venomous. 

s.Not.  Like  a  raivcnous  roaring  lion  or  a  venomsome  sarpent. 
Prior  Renie  ( 1895)  71 ;  (J.P.K.) 

2.  Spiteful.    n.Yks." 

VENT,  -si.'  and  v}  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  form  vend  n.Yks.'  [vent.]  1.  sb.  In  comp. 
Vent-spill,  a  wooden  peg  to  close  the  air-hole  of  a  cask. 
Sus.  HoLLowAY.        2.  A  hole  ;  an  opening  ;  used  fig. 

Slk.  Forrit  I  sets  wi'  a'  the  vents  o'  my  head  open,  Hogg  Tales 
(1838)  7,  ed.  1866. 

3.  A  chimney. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Inv.  (H.E.F.)  Frf.  See  if  the  spare  bedroom  vent 
...  is  gaen,  Barrie  Tliriims  (1889)  ii.     Suf.' 

4.  Of  a  fowl :  the  anus.  Dmf  (Jam.)  6.  v.  To  dis- 
charge, throw  out,  as  of  material  in  an  excavation. 

n.Yks.  He  and  the  mason   .  .   .  had   'a  great  vast  of  masons' 
rubbish,' which  they  were  glad  to  be  able  'to  vent'  anywhere, 
Atkinson  Moorl.  Parish  (1891)  312  ;  n.Yks.' 
6.  Of  a  chimney:  to  draw  ;  to  smoke. 

Sc.  That  lum  vents  very  ill  (Jam.I  ;  The  Green  Room  disnavent 
weel  in  a  high  wind,  Scott  Antiquary  (i8i6)  xi.  Cai.'  Per. 
MoNTEATH  Dunblane  (1835)  82,  ed.  1887. 
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VENT,  sA.«  and  v.^  Sc.  Yks.  Wor.  Glo.  Suf.  Som.  Cor. 
[vent.]  1.  sh.  A  sale ;  a  demand  for  goods;  means  of 
disposal.    Cf  vend. 

n.  Yk».*  There's  neea  vent  for  'em.  e.Yks.  Two  or  three  yearc-s 
in  the  pile  before  they  gette  vente  for  them,  Best  Riir.  Econ. 
(1641)111.  s. Wor.*  No  vent  for  apples  this  year.  Glo.'  *  How's 
ye  getting  on  wi'  the  taturs?'  'Well,  there  yent  much  vent  for 
'em  this  turn.'  Suf.'  w.Soni.'  Tidn  trade  enough  ;  we  coulj 
turn  out  ten  limes  so  much  nif  on'y  could  get  vent  vor-'t. 

2.  Progress,  speed. 

Rxb.  '  Are  ye  comin'  ony  thing  gude  vent  the  day  ? '  Borrowed 
perhaps  from  the  sale  of  goods  (Jam.). 

3.  V.  To  sell. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Tak'  ye  tent,  How,  and  to  whom  your  bills  ye 
vent,  Shirrefs  Poems  (1790)  316.  Ayr.  Ye'll  . .  .  sair  . .  .  repent 
it.  That  ever  whisky  free  was  ventet,  Sillar  Poems  (1789)  43. 
Cor.  O'DoNOGHUE  St.  Knighton  (1864)  Gl. 

[1.  Fr.  vente,  a  sale,  or  selling  (Cotgr.).J 

VENT,  si.s  Yks.  Lan.  Som.  [vent]  The  wrist  of  a 
shirt ;  any  opening  in  a  garment.  The  same  word  as 
Fent,  s6.>  (q.v.)  w.Yks.»,  ne.Lan.'  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  CI. 
(1873).  Hence  Vent  hole,  sb.  a  buttonhole  in  the  wrist 
of  a  shirt.    Sum.  (Hall.)    e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873). 

VENT,  see  "Went,  sb.'^ 

VENTURE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Also  in  form  venter 
Sc.     [vent3(r.]       1.  v.   To  expect,  hope  for,  suppose. 

m.Yks.'  1  shall  venture  on  {or  of]  his  coming  ;  he  said  he 
would.     w.Yks.  '  I  ventures  so,'  I  suppose  so  (C.C.R.). 

2.  sb.  A  hope  ;  a  supposition. 

w.Yks.  It's  nought  but  a  venture  of  his  (C.C.R.). 

3.  Anything  driven  to  shore  by  the  tide  or  wind.  Gall. 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824);  (A.W.)  Hence  Venterer, 
sb.  one  who  looks  for  articles  driven  to  shore  by  tide  or 
wind.     ib. 

VENTURELESS,  adj.  Som.  Cor.  [ve-ntslis.]  Ven- 
turesome, foolhardy,  rash. 

w.Som.'  Our  Bob's  the  [vai-nturleesee's]  venturelessest  fuller 
ever  I  corned  across.     Cor.^ 

VENUS,  sb.  and  adj.  Sc.  Brks.  Ess.  Dev.  1.  sb.  In 
tomb,  (i)  Venus' chariot-drawn  by-doves,  (2)  Venus'- 
doves,  the  monkshood,  Aconiiiiin  Napcllt(s. 

(i)  Brka.  Monkshood,  .  .  the  name  of  Venus's-chariot-drawn- 
by-doves,  by  which  we  children  knew  it,  Havden  Round  our  Vill. 
(1901)  65.  Ess.  The  two  long-stalked  upper  petals  are  conce.nled 
in  the  hooded  sepal.  When  the  hood  is  pushed  back,  these  petals 
protrude,  and  are  supposed  to  resemble  doves,  the  flower  repre- 
senting the  chariot  (B.  &  H.).  (2)  Dev.  (ib.) 
2.  adj.    Impure,  immoral. 

Edb.  Your  venus  jobs  now's  a'  kend  thro'  The  Loudins  braid, 
LiDDLE  Poems  (1821)  26. 

VENVILLE,  sb.  Dev.  Also  in  forms  fenfield,  feng- 
field,  venwell,  wenwill.  [venvil.]  A  certain  tenure  in 
Dartmoor  Forest ;  see  below  ;  also  used  attrib. 

The  name  is  peculiar  to  Dartmoor  Forest,  and  is  applied  chiefly 
to  certain  '  viUs '  and  to  certain  tenements  within  them  which  pay 
fines  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall.  The  fines  are  supposed  to  be  due 
in  respect  either  of  rights  of  common  on  the  forest  or  of  trespasses 
committed  by  cattle  on  it,  N.  &'  Q.  (1851)  ist  S.  iii.  152;  The 
four  most  prominent  incidents  to  the  tenure  are  (i)  payment  of 
fines,  (2)  situation  in  an  ancient  '  vill,'  (3)  attendance  on  the-lord's 
court,  (4)  enjoyment  of  certain  rights  of  common,  ib.  355  ;  A 
light  enjoyed  by  the  tenants  of  land  adjoining  to  Dartmoor  of 
pasturage  and  cutting  turf  within  the  limits  of  the  forest,  Kisdon 
Survey  Devon  (1714)  223,  ed.  1811:  Many  of  them  belonged  to 
parishes  lying  in  what  is  called  venville,  which  paid  annually  for 
the  cattle,  when  trespassing  within  forest  bounds,  certain  com- 
pensations, entitled  '  fines  villarum,'  thence  corrupted  into  '  fin  vil ' 
and  'venville,'  Mooke  Hist.  Dev.  (18291  I.  330;  Every  parish  that 
is  contiguous  on  Dartmoor  has  what  are  termed  '  venville '  rights, 
the  right  to  feed  sheep  and  oxen  and  horses  on  the  moor,  the 
right  to  cut  turf  for  fuel,  and  take  stone  for  building,  Baring- 
Gould  Idylls  (1896)  203;  Venville  tenants  pay  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  threepence  a  year  for  as  many  sheep  as  they  choose  to 
send,  and  subject  to  the  drift.  .  .  It  is  customary  to  take  from 
those  not  in  venville  one  shilling.  Reports  Agric.  (1793-1813")  49  ; 
Slocombe  had  Wenwill  rights,  an'  might  taake  whatsoever  he 
pleased  from  Dartymoor  as  could  do  un  gude,  'cordin  to  the  auld 
writings,  Phillpotts  Striking  Hours  (1901)  159. 


[Walter  Bradmore  amerced  for  entering  on  the  King's 
moor  without  licence  and  digging  for  turves  and  coal  for 
eight  years  last  past,  and  selling  the  same  and  carrying  it 
olV  from  the  moor  to  places  without  \'enville,  E.xtractfr. 
Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Lidford  (1468)  in  Rowe's 
Perambiitation  of  Dartmoor  (1848)  275.] 

VEO,  see  Few,  adj. 

VERABLES,5i./i/.    Dev.    [va-rablz.]    Veritable  facts. 

All  the  verables  of  it,  Reporis  Provinc.  (1887). 

VERDICT,  sb.  Yks.  Lin.  Som.  In  forms  vardit 
n.Lin.' ;  vardite  w.Yks.' ;  vardy  ne.Yks.' n.Lin.';  verdi, 
verdit  Som.      1.  In  comb.  Vardy  dinner,  see  below. 

no. Yks.'  At  Helmsley  there  is  still  held  once  a  year  what  is 
called  the  Vardy  dinner.  In  the  days  before  the  Government 
appointed  sanitary  officers,  Helmsley  elected  its  own  local  com- 
mittee to  inspect  the  town  once  a  year  as  regards  sanitary  matters. 
In  the  evening  the  inspectors  met,  supped,  discussed,  and  gave 
their  'verdict.'  Hence  Vardy  Dinner.  The  form  ...  is  still  kept 
up,  but  chiefly  for  social  purposes.  The  dinner  is  held  annually, 
the  committee  having  earlier  in  the  day  gone  through  the  form  of 
walking  through  the  main  streets,  scrutinising  at  least  the  outside 
of  dwellings  as  they  pass,  232. 
2.  An  opinion. 

w.Yks.'  I  paid  her ...  an  gav  her . . .  my  vardite.  n.Lin.'  I  think 
we  shall  hev  snaw;  what's  your  vardit?  Ho'd  thoo  thy  noise, 
thoo's  alust  poakin'  in  thy  vardit.  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial. 
w.Eng.  (1825).  e.Som.  That's  my  verdit  therefore  I  zaj-'t,  W.  & 
J.  G/.  (1873^ 

VEROLE,  see  Ferrule,  sb. 

VERDURER,  sb.  Yks.  Hmp.  Also  in  form  verderer 
Hmp.'  [va'darair).]  1.  Obs.  A  keeper  of  grass-lands, 
the  property  of  Whitby  Abbey.  n.Yks.^  2.  A  land- 
holder or  magistrate  of  the  New  Forest  who  tries  all  causes 
punishable  by  the  forest  laws.     Hmp.' 

VERE,  VEREL,  see  Feer,  sb^,  Virl. 

VERE-STRAP,  sb.     Brks.  Hmp.    See  below. 

A  strap  passing  round  the  neck  of  a  horse  and  used,  when  three 
horses  are  attached  to  a  plough— one  in  front  of  the  other  two — 
on  each  of  the  hinder  horses  in  order  to  support  the  whippins  by 
which  the  front  horse  draws  (W.H.E.). 

VERG,  V.  and  sb.  Sh.I.  [varg.]  1.  v.  To  soil ;  to 
defile.  S.  &  Ork.'  Hence  Vergit.  ppl.  adj.  striped  with 
dirt.     ib.        2.  sb.   A  mess. 

To  steer  [stirl  da  verg.  Burgess  Rasmie  (1892^1  35. 

VERGE,  5*.'  Sc.  Lei.  Nhp.  Also  in  form  varge  Lei.' 
Nhp.'  1.  The  projecting  edge  of  a  roof  overhanging  a 
building.  Lei.',  Nhp.'  Hence  Verge-board,  sb.  the 
wooden  edging  in  front  of  a  gable,  ib.  2.  A  belt  or 
stripe  of  planting.     Cld.  (Jam.) 

VERGE,  sb.^    Chs.     [vadg.]     An  idea,  opinion,  view. 

Fowk  as  ud  set  God's  great  universe  by  their  cranky  bits  o' 
verges,  Owd  Peter,  x. 

VERGEN,  sb.  Pem.  [va'gan.]  A  burrow  of  a  fox, 
rabbit,  &c. 

s.Pera.  The  rabbets'  vergen  goes  in  a  long  way  into  the  yerlh. 
Obs.  (W.M.M.) 

VERGIN,  sb.  Suf.  [  vadgin.]  An  edge ;  prop. '  verge ' 
with   -/;;,  from   '  margin.'       (C.T.) 

VERILIES,  adv.    Sc.     Verily. 

Abd.  Aw  h'ard  verilies  o'  a  man  gyaun  intil  th'  kirk  drunk  th' 
ither  Sunday,  Abd.  IVily.  Free  Press  (Sept.  20,  1902). 

VERMIN,  sb.  and  adj.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng. 
and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  vahment  e.Yks.'  ;  vanient 
Dev. ;  varmant  Glo.  Dev. ;  varment  Ir.  N.Cy.'  Cum. 
n.Yks.2  Chs.'3  n.Lin.'  War."  Wil.  Cor.;  varniin  Not.; 
varmint  Nhb.  Dur.  Lan.  Lin.'  Nrf.  Suf.  Lon.  Sur.  Sus. 
w.Som.'  Dev.  Amer.;  verment  Glo.';  verniint  N.I.'; 
warnient  Suf.  ;  warmint  Nrf  [vaTmin(t,  va'min(t.] 
1.  sb.   Any  animal  or  bird  destructive  to  game. 

Sur.  'Varmints,'  as  they  [keepers]  have  it,  include  falcons, 
hawks,  owls, ravens,  crows,  rooks,  magpies,  jays,  butcher  birds, and 
the  poor  harmless  goatsucker,  the  heave-jar  or  fern-owl  in  msiiy 
cases.  Son  of  Marshes  On  Sur.  Hills  (1891)  65.  w.Som.'  In  the 
sense  of  foxes,  stoats,  weasels,  rats,  cats,  hawks,  magpies. .  .  The 
word  is  never  applied  to  snakes,  creeping  things,  or  parasites. 
'  Nobody  widn  never  believe  the  sight  o'  varmint  we've  a  put  o' 
one  zide  in  the  last  dree  mon's.'  Dev.  There's  a  sight  ov  varmints 
about  tha  varm,  vather,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892). 
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2.  Used  as  a  term  of  abuse  ;  also  applied  playfully  to  a 
mischievous  child. 

w.Sc.  It's  you,  you  vermin  I  What  are  ye  daein'  here?  Wood 
Faiden  Ha'  (1902)  158.  Glw.  The  varment  generally  gulps  it 
down  mighty  glib,  Barrington  Skikhes  (1827-32)  III.  xvii. 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.  It's  well  kenned  j'ou're  a  sneaking  varmint,  Graham 
Red  Scaur  ,1896)  293.  Dur.  Guthrie  Kitty  Fagai:  (1900)  105. 
Cum.  The  varment  '11  niver  come  back,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed. 
1805)  88.  e.Yks.'  Get  cot  o'  hoose,  ya  vahment.  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
Lan.  Them  varmint  is  up  to  all  sorts  o'  manks,  Westall  Biicli 
Dene  (1889)  1.  290.  Not.>  =  3  Li„.i  oh  !  you  little  varmint,  I'll 
warm  you  if  I  catch  you.  n.Lin.'  se.Lin.  To  a  dog  :  Come  here, 
you  varmint  (J. T.B.).  War.-  Be  off,  you  young  varment.  Glo. 
Ilorae  Subsecivae  (1777)  450.  Nrf.  Th' po'r  ol' chap  were  a  bad 
ol'  warmint,  Mann  Dulditcli  (1902)  255.  Suf.  We  shall  have  no 
manner  o'  rest  ...  for  that  varmint  of  a  ghost,  FisoN  Merry  Siif. 
(1899)  60;  Suf.i  An  ill-bred  dog  would  be  stigmatised  with  the 
character  of  '  downright  varment.'  w.Sus.  You  are  the  blittering 
varmint  who  unscrewed  the  'andle  of  the  pump  so  that  it  would 
not  draw,  Gordon  Vi//.  and  Doctor  (1897)  55.  .Wil.  Master 
Salter  .  . .  alluding  to  these  in  indignant  terms  as  young  varments, 
gallus  birds,  and  so  forth,  Ewing  Jan  IVindniill  (1876)  ii.  Dev. 
Yu  beastly  dugged-tailed  little  varmint.  Zee  whot  a  muck  yii  be 
in  !  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892);  Horae  Subsecivae  (1777)  450.  Cor. 
Ah  !  would  'ee,  ye  varment?  '  Q.'  Three  Ships  (1892)  58.  [Amer. 
I'll  teach  you  to  call  names  agin,  .  .  you  varmint,  Sam  Slick 
Clockinaker  (1836)  ist  S.  xxv.] 

Hence  Varmently,  adj.  used  to  express  contempt. 

n.Yks.''  A  varmenti}'  fellow. 

3.  Phr.  a  veniiiiil  o'  rats,  a  great  quantity,  or  ptegue,  of 
rats.     N.I.'        4.  adj.   Knowing ;  savage  ;  wicked. 

N.Cy.i  A  varment  chap.  Glo.'  Nrf.  I  met  old  Jimmy  Todes, 
the  varmintest  horsedealer  about  these  parts,  Emerson  Yarns 
(1891)  92.     s.Dev.  How  varment  a  be  now,  sure!  (F.W.C.) 

Hence 'Varment-looking, /i/i/.«(/7.  (i)  sporting-looking; 
(2)  ill-looking. 

(i)  Chs.13  (2)  Lon.  And  they  were  'the  fonder  on  'em  the 
more  blackguarder  and  varmint-looking  the  creatures  was,'  May- 
hew  Loud.  Labour  (1851)  II.  55,  ed.  1861. 

■VERN,  sb.     Hrf.  Glo.     [van.]     A  partner  in  a  mine. 

Hrf.'  Glo.'  This  word  is  used  in  the  Forest  [of  Dean],  though 
not  often,  meaning  'a  partner  in  a  mine.'  It  is  used  in  all  Courts 
of  Mine  Law. 

VERRA,  VERREL,  see  Farrow,  Ferrel. 

VERRID, /./>/.  «(//■.  Obs.  Hrf  A  dial,  form  of 'feared.' 
Bound  Provinc.  (1876). 

VERSA  NT,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  A  shortened  form  of 
'  conversant.' 

Versant  in  all  polite  learning,  Scoticisms  (1787^  99. 

■VERSE,  sb.  and  v.  Lin.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Also  in  forms 
veasy  Som.;  vess  n.Lin.';  vessy  Dor.'  Som.  Dev.' 
[vas.]  1.  sb.pl.  Hymns  repeated  by  children  at  their 
Sunday-school  anniversary. 

n.Lin.'  I'm  gooin'  to  chapil  to  hear  the  bairns  saay  the'r  vesses. 
2.  V.  To  read  verses  in  turn. 

Dor.i  Som.  Come  an'  vessy  wi'  yer  zister,  Jennings  Obs.  Dial. 
U'.Eng.  (1825)  184;  Sweetman  IVincantoii  Gl.  (1885).  w.Soni.' 
'Tis  so  wet  can't  go  to  church,  must  bide  'ome  and  versy.     Dev.' 

■VERSION,  sb.  Sc.  A  technical  term  in  Aberdeen 
University  for  a  translation  from  English  into  Latin. 

Abd.  He  .  .  .  had  some  practice  in  '  versions'  with  Mr.  Adam 
Mitchell,  rector  of  the  Old  Aberdeen  Grammar  School,  before 
essaying  the  Bursary  Competition,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (May  18, 
1901)  ;  Formerly  the  Bursaries  (qv.)  were  gained  at  the  two 
Abd.  Universities  by  excellence  in  Versions,  or  translations  of 
English  prose  into  Latin  ;  now  in  the  united  University  many 
other  subjects  may  be  chosen  by  competitors  (A.W.);  'Walker 
Bards  Bon-Accord  (1887)  629. 

■VERT,  n^'.    Sus.'    Green,  Fr.  verl;  see  below. 
Still  retained  in  the  names  of  fields,  as  The  Lower  Vert  Field, 
at  Selmeston. 

VERTER,  VERTERKNOT,  see  Virtue,  Varter-knot. 

YERTIE,  adj.  Obs.  Bch.  Also  in  form  vairtie  (  Jam.). 
Cautious,  prudent,  careful ;  industrious, wide-a\vake,eager. 

Archie,  lu'  vertie,  owrc  the  moorlan'  spangs  Ilk  strvpe  and 
stank,  Tarkas  Poems  (1804)  2  (Jam.\ 

VERTIES,  V.  Sh.L  An  aphetic  form  of '  advertise  ' : 
to  warn.     S.  &  Ork.' 


VERY,  adz'.  and  adj.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Eng.  Also  in 
forms  var  Oxf ' ;  vara  w.Yks.' ;  varry  n.Yks."  ne.Yks.'; 
ver  Sus. ;  vurry  LW. ;  werr  Ken.     [va'ri ;  vaTi.] 

1.  adv.  In  phr.  {i)/or  l/te  voyinosl,  mostly  ;  (2)  very  like, 
very  likely  ;  probably,  perhaps  ;  (3)  —  /i/'e//«s,  very  likely; 
(4)  —  iiiosl,  generally ;  (5)  —  nol  well,  very  unwell ;  (6)  — 
livel,  very  much. 

(i)  n.Yks.  He  comes  for  t'varry  meast  at  neet  (I.W.).  (2)  Yks. 
Yhs.  JJ'kly.  Post  (July  24,  1897).  e.Lan.',  6. Lan.',  Oxf.>,  Ken. 
(G.B.)  Sus.  Gooin  this  afternoon  verlike.  Egerton  Flk.  and  Ways 
(1884)  137.  I.W.  Vurry  like  thee'll  tell  the  young  uns  about  the 
wold  gal.  Gray  Ribstoiie  Pippins  (1898)  17.  (3)  ra.Yks.'  (s.v. 
Great  likely).  (4I  w.Yks.'  (5)  nXin.'  'Well,  John,  how's  your 
missis? '  'Thank  you,  she'svery  not  well  this  mornin'.'  (6)  ne.Yks.' 

2.  adj.  Used  as  an  intensitive  with  nouns  of  quantity ; 
see  below. 

n.Yks.'  '  Nobbut  a  varra  trifle,'  a  very  small  or  insignificant 
portion  or  quantit}'.  '  A  varra  deeal,'  a  large  quantity  ;  n.Yks.^ 
'A  varry  bit,"  a  minute  portion.  w.Yks.' ;  w.Yks. ^  A  very  deal 
of  corn,  fruit,  &c.  n.Lin.'  My  missis  is  a  ver3'  deal  better  this 
mornin'.  s.Hmp.  And  a  very  deal  o'  trouble  he  were,  Verney 
L.  Lisle  (1870)  xxiv.  Dor.  That's  saying  a  very  deal,  Good  Il'ds. 
(1881)  844.     w.Soni.'  'Twas  but  a  very  trifle. 

VESCAN,  see  Besgan. 

VESE,  sb.  Wor.  [viz.]  A  rush.  The  same  word  as 
Fease,  v.' 

s.Wor.  The  hounds  kicked  up  a  deuce  of  a  utis.  What  a  vese 
they  did  go,  surely,  Porson  Ouaint  IVds.  (1875)  26. 

VESEY  VASEY  WM,  p/tr.  Cor.  Also  in  form  vexy 
vazy-vumfru.    A  children's  game  ;  see  below. 

Children  in  that  district  [Newlj'n],  even  within  the  memory  of 
the  old  inhabitants,  played  at  Pcdn-a-meen  .heads-and-tails)  and 
Vexy-vazy-vumfru,  IV.  Morning  News  (Apr.  22,  1902) ;  This  game 
can  be  plaj'ed  by  any  number.  One  of  the  pla3'ers  is  blindfolded 
whilst  a  small  article  is  hidden.  The  bandage  is  taken  off  and 
the  hiders  chant,  '  Vesey,  vasey,  vum,  Buckaboo  has  come.  Find 
ifyoucanand  take  it  home.  Vesey,  vasey,  vum.'  A  search  for 
the  thing  is  made,  and  if  found  another  child  is  blindfolded  and 
the  game  goes  on  (M.AC.). 

VESKIN,  sb.  Cor.' 2  [ve'skan.]  A  protection  for  a 
sore  finger ;  a  glove.     The  same  word  as  Besgan  (q.v.). 

VESSEL,  sA.'  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  [ve'sil, 
vesl.]  1.  A  pail  or  bucket.  Ess.'  2.  A  cask  for 
holding  fermented  liquors.  Hrf^,  Glo.',  e.An.'  3.  A 
tub  or  wagon  used  in  the  'groves'  or  lead-mines  about 
Allendale.  Nhb.'  4.  The  instruments  used  in  a  dair}', 
as  cans,  tubs,  &c.  Chs.',  s.Chs.'  Hence  (i)  Vessel- 
cleaner,  sb.  a  dairy-maid,  whose  duty  it  is  to  clean  the 
'  vessels  '  used  in  the  dairy.  Chs.',  s.Chs.' ;  (2)  Vessel- 
maid,  sb.  a  post  formed  of  a  bough,  having  the  smaller 
branches  cut  down  to  serve  as  pegs,  upon  which  the 
dairy  'vessels'  are  hung  after  being  scoured  ;  also  called  a 
'dairy-maid.'  Shr.'      5.  Dishes,  plates,  &c.  used  at  a  meal. 

Nhp.'  *  Wash  the  vessel  up.'     Never  applied  to  a  tea-service  or 
to  glasses.     Wil.'  To  wash  up  the  vessel  is  to  wash  up  plates, 
dishes,  &c. 
6.  A  cow's  udder. 

e.Sc.  The  curved  horns,  an'  the  way  they  tapered  to  a  point,  an' 
the  lines  o'  the  vessel,  Strain  Elmslie's  Drag-net  (1900)  15.  Gall. 
(A.W.) 

VESSEL,  si.=  Irel.  e.An.  Ken.  Slang,  [vesl,]  A 
sheet  of  writing-paper,  about  7  >  4^  inches  ;  geii.  used  in 
phr.  a  vessel  of  paper. 

n.Ir.  When  1  was  at  school  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  not  very 
many  years  ago,  a  piece  of  paper,  about  the  octavo  size,  used  for 
writing  exercises,  was  commonly  known  amongst  us  as  a  vessel 
of  paper,  N.  i^  Q.  (1854)  ist  S.  ix.  401.  e.An.'  ;  e.An.^  It  was 
used  for  theme-papers  formerly  at  Bury  School,  and  perhaps  at 
others.  Ken.  Grose  (1790).  Slang.  Wrench  Winchester  JVord 
Bk.  (1901). 

VESSEL,  sb.^  Dur.  Yks.  [vesl.]  A  Christmas  gift 
ofmonej'.     See 'Wassail. 

e. 'i'ks.  At  Cliristmas  time  children  go  round  to  house  doors, 
saying  '  Please  to  give  us  a  vessel'  (E.F.). 

Hence  (i)  Vessel-cup,  sif).,  see  below;  (2)  Vessel-cupper, 
sb.  a  wassailer ;  (3)  Vessel-cupping,  vbl.  sb.  the  custom  of 
wassailing ;  see  below ;  (4)  Vessel-cup-woman,  sb.  a 
Christmas  carol-singer. 
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(i)  Dur.  Vessel-cups  were  formerly  carried  about  shortly  before 
Christmas.  They  consisted  of  small  boxes,  containing  figures 
dressed  up  to  represent  the  advent  of  the  Saviour.  .Songs  of 
rude  and  simple  rhyme  were  sung  by  the  persons  (generally 
females)  who  carried  them.  n.Yks.  Throughout  the  district  of 
Cleveland  they  carry  about  with  them  a  '  vessel-cup.'  or  more  pro- 
perly a  wassail  cup,  together  with  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
placed  in  a  box,  and  surrounded  with  such  ornaments  as  they  can 
collect,  Henderson  Frt-Lo»-«(  1879)  ii;  n.Yks. M  n.Yks.=  Christmas 
being  announced  beforehand  by  the  carol-singers,  who  chaunted 
from  house  to  house  vi'ith  a  wassail-bowl  in  their  hands,  as  a  sign 
for  something  to  be  given.  The  bowl-carrying  has  ceased,  but 
the  carols  are  heard  and  the  same  good  wishes  expressed ;  n.  Yks.* 
e.Yks.  A  box  with  two  dolls  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
carried  round  at  Christmas  (Miss  A.).  (2)  e.Yks.  Leeds  Merc. 
Suppl.  ^Sept.  23,  1899I.  (3)  e.Yks.  Sometime  before  Christmas, 
children  come  round  'vessel-cupping.'  They  carry  a  box  con- 
taining a  couple  of  dolls  or  figures,  supposed  to  represent  the 
Virgin  and  Child— and  sing  round  at  the  houses  an  ancient  carol, 
in  one  version  of  which  the  word  'intepunk'  (q.v.)  occurs, 
Thompson  Sp.  Holdemess,  60,  in  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Sept.  23, 18991. 
(4)  e.Yks. 1 

VESSES,  sb.  Obs.  Suf.  A  kind  of  cloth  made  in 
Suflblk.    Bailey  (1721). 

VESTER,  sb.    Cum.  Glo.  Dev.    Also  in  forms  vestraw, 
vesture  Glo.    [vest3(r.]      1.  A  straw.    Glo.,  Dev.  Horae 
Stibsecivae  (iiTj)  451.    The  same  word  as  Fescue  (q-v.). 
2.  A  crop  of  grass,  hay,  straw,  &c. 
Cum.  The  hay,  straw,  &c.  that  a  tenant  must  leave  behind  him 
on  leaving  his  farm.     '  Ah  thowt  ah  wad  leave  vesters  on  grund  ' 
(E.W.P.).     Glo.  A'.  &  Q.  (1882)  6th  S.  vi.  186  ;  '  Lot  2.  The  first 
math,  vesture,  or  cutting  in  '  a  piece  of  meadow  land,  Advt.  in 
Evesham  J rn.  (Oct.  24,  1896)  ;  (E.S.) 
VESTER,  see  Fescue. 

VESTRY, 56.  Cor.'^  [ve-stri.]  The  smiling  of  infants 
in  their  sleep. 

VETCHER,  sb.  Obs.  Fif.  (Jam.)  A  man  of  very 
suspicious  appearance. 

VETCHES-GO AR,  s6. /)/.     Hmp.'     [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]     Early  ripe  or  summer  vetches. 
VETH,  VETHERVOW,  see  Faith,  Featherfew. 
VETING,  vbl.  sb.    Dev.    [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Courting.     (Hall.) 
VETTY,  see  Fitty,  adj.^ 

VEW,  sb.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Also  written 
vewe  Chs.  ;  view  n.Cy.  w.Yks.'*  s.Lan.>  Chs."  Der.'" 
[viu.]    The  yew,  Taxus ;  also  in  coiiip.  Vew-tree. 

n.Cy.,  w.Yks.'24   n.Lan.  N.  &  Q.  (1884)  6th  S.  ix.  234.    w.Lan. 
lA.     s.Lan.',  Chs. 1=8,  Der.12 
VEW,  see  Few,  adj. 

VEWER-COW,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Dev.  A  barren  or 
dry  cow  ;  one  that  has  calved.  The  same  word  as  Farrow 
(q.v.). 

Reports  Proviitc.  (1893) ;  In  '  the  ancient  customs  '  of  the  manor 
of  Bideford— 1597.  '  The  parishioners  did  always  pay  att  Easter 
...  for  every  cow  giving  milk,  not  being  a  vewer  cow  a  penny  ; 
for  every  vewer  cow  one  half-penny,'  Watkins  Hist.  Bideford 
(1792 ~i  iv ;  A  vewer  cow,  in  the  Devonshire  farmer's  dialect,  is  a 
cow  kept  for  milking  after  having  calf,  and  not  put  to  the  bull 
again,  ih.  note. 

VEX,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  War.  Won  Shr.  I.W.  Cor.  Amer. 
Nfld.  Also  in  form  wax  I.W.'  [veks.]  1.  v.  In  phr. 
as  vexed  as  fire,  greatly  vexed,  very  angry.  _ 

Cor.  So  I  went  away  as  vexed  as  fire,  Higham  'Lizbeth  Jane's 
Crtshp.  (i869\ 

2.  To  fret,  grieve,  lament,  worry ;  to  be  troubled. 
Ags.  I  was  like  to  vex  (Jam.I.  s.Sc.  It  wad  vex  me  sair, 
Wilson  Tales  (1839)  V.  5a.  Lnk.  There  was  a  .  .  .  loon  .  .  .  fair 
useless  in  the  legs.  .  .  Hooever  his  crack  was  urtco'  guid,  and  folk 
were  vext  for  him,  Eraser  Whaiips  (1895)  xiii.  War.^  Wor. 
'Er  little  girl  died,  and  'er  vexed  and  vexed  so  (H.K.).  Shr.' 
Poor  Will  Speake's  vexin'  sadly,  'is  wife's  djed  o'  the  faiver,  an' 
ler 'im  00th  three  or  four  little  childern.  I.W.'  I  wexed  wery 
much  about  un.  [Amer.  I'm  terribly  vexed  about  the  boy,  Dial. 
Notes  (i8g6^  I.  381.  Nfld.  Denotes  sorrow  or  grief,  but  sometimes 
also  worry  (G.P.).] 

Hence  Vexsome,  adj.  grievous,  sad. 

Rnf.  The  poor  wee  lambs,  wi'  vexsome  lays,  Ran  ithers  foul, 
Frasek  Poet.  Chimes  (1853)  136. 
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3.  sb.  A  trouble;  a  vexation;  a  cause  or  state  of  vexation 
or  worry. 

Cai.'  He's  a  vex  to  his  freens.  Abd.  Her  man's  In  a  sair  vex 
'at  ye  winna  tell  a  wordless  lee  aboot  the  black  mere,  Macdonald 
Lossie  (18771  iii.  s.Sc.  (Jam.^i  Lnk.  Ay,  there's  the  sairest  vex 
o'  a',  CocHiLL  Poems  (1890)  108. 

VEXIOUS,  adj.  Ess.  In  form  wexious.  [we'kjas.] 
Very  vexing.     (J.M.) 

VEYAGE,  VEYRE,  see  Vage,  Vair,  sb." 

VEZE,  VEZZE,  see  Fease,  v.^ 

VEZZEEN,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  Wxf.'  Driving  or  striking 
a  ball  hard.    The  same  word  as  Fease,  v.'  (q.v.) 

VIAGE,  see  Vage. 

VIAND,  sb.  Sh.I.  Mood,  disposition  ;  temper.  S.  & 
Ork.' 

VIARE,  see  Fare,  sb.K  Vair,  sb.^ 

VICARANT  SURGEON,  sb.  Chs.»  A  farrier  ;  a  cor- 
ruption of 'veterinary  surgeon.' 

VICAR  OF  BRAY,  p/ir.  Brks.'  A  term  of  contempt 
applied  to  a  turncoat ;  see  below. 

The  Vicar  of  Bray  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  He  was  first  a  papist,  then  a  protcstant, 
then,  under  Queen  Mary,  became  a  papist  again,  and  at  length,  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  died  a  protestant.  When  accused  of  being 
of  a  changeable  turn  he  replied,  '  no,  I  am  steadfast,  however  other 
folk  change  I  remain  Vicar  of  Bray.' 

VICE,  56.'  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  [vais,  pi.  vai'stas.]  A 
dial,  form  of 'fist.' 

Som.  Jennings  Dial.  (1869).  w.Som.',  Dev.  (R.P.C.)  Cor. 
Trenhaile  Dolly  Pentrealh,  46. 

VICE,  s6.=    Glo.    See  below. 

Many  parishioners  leave  sums  for  the  glorious  south  porch, 
or  parvise,  still  locally  known  as  the  '  Vice,'  Comh.  Mag.  (Nov. 
1901I  689. 

VICE.sA.^  n.Lin.'  [vais.]  A  part  of  a  spinning-wheel 
fitted  with  wire  hooks,  for  conducting  the  thread  to  the 
spool  which  is  put  upon  it. 

[Cp.  Fr.  vis,  the  vice,  or  spindle  of  a  presse  (Cotgr.).] 

VICE,s6.*  I.W.'  Also  in  form  vize.  An  aphetic  form 
of '  advice.' 

VICTOR-NUT,  sb.    Cor.'"    A  hazel-nut. 

VICTORY,  sb.  Cor.  Conversion ;  salvation.  See 
below. 

Some  singing,  some  praying,  some  shouting,  some  dancing, 
scenes  that  were  once  frequently  to  be  witnessed  when  the  Cornish 
people  got  what  they  called  the  'victory,'  Bourne  Billy  Bray  (ed. 
1899)  30. 

VICTUAL,  sb.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Eng.  and  Amer. 
Also  written  vittal  Sc.  (Jam.)  Yks.  Glo. ;  vittel  Sc.  War. 
Dev. ;  vittle  Sc.  Der.  War."  Shr.'  Hrf  Brks.'  Nrf.  Hmp. 
Dor.  Dev.  Cor.  Amer.;  and  in  forms  viddle  Som.;  veetle 
Sc. ;  wittal  Suf. ;  wittle  Mid.  e.An.  Sur.'     [vi'tl.] 

1.  Food,  provision,  rations  ;  geii.  in  pi.     See  Fittle. 

Sc.  Glasgow  Herald  (Apr.  3,  1899).  Rnf.  They  [trouts]  're  no 
disposed  to  tak'  their  vittles,  Young  Z.ort/o»ioKrf  (1872)  44.  Ayr. 
He  divided  five  load  of  victual  among  all  the  needful  in  the  parish, 
Galt  Sir  A.  ll'ylie  1^1822)  xlii.  Edb.  I  soon  foraged  some  veetles 
thegither,  an'  fetched  them  to  her,  Campbell  Dcilie  Jock  (1897) 
137.  w.Yks.  To  beg  vittals,  Sutcliffe  Barbara  Cunliffe  (1901I  49. 
Der.  It's  a  pity  you've  no  stomach  to  yer  vittle.  Good  IVds.  (i88i) 
846.  War.  (J.R.W.),  War,^,  Shr.'  Hrf.  Bound  Provinc.  (1876X 
Glo.  I  never  wanted  for  vittals,  Gibbs  Cotswold  Vill.  11898)  78. 
Brks.i,  w.Mid.  (W.P.M.)  e.An.  They  got  their  milk  and  moast  of 
their  wittles,  Harris  East-ho  (1902)  151.  Nrf.  I  can't  enjoy  my 
vittles,  Forbes  Odd  Fish  (1901)  2.  Suf.  Have  a  bit  of  wittals, 
BETHAM-EDWARDsLo>-rfo///(if-w5/(i899)i70.  Sur.i  Sus.Egerton 
Fli.  and  IVays  ^1884)  28.  s.Hmp.  Verney  L.  Lisle  (1870  xi.  Dor. 
C.  Hare  Vill.  Street  (legs')  3"-  Som.  Sweetman  IVincaiiton  Gl. 
(1885).  Dev.  Et  brings  a  passel  o'  vittels  an'  winter  clothes, 
Salmon  Ballads  (1899)  69.  Cor.  All  these  vittles  cryin'  out  to  be 
ate,  'Q.'  Three  Ships  {ed.  189a)  106.  [Amer.  Scribner's  Mthly.  (Mar. 
1880^  683.] 

2.  Phr.  to  be  ils  mother's  victuals,  of  a  child  :  to  be  its 
mother's  pet.  Som.  (Hall.)  3.  Grain  of  any  kind  ;  a 
standing  crop. 

Sc.  (.Iam.)  Or.I.  Wallace  Desc.  Ork.  (1693)  no,  ed.  1883. 
Cai.'  Bnff.  In  Muirlan'  fields,  frae  Currie  south,  Whare  vittal  has 
less  blcedin',  Taylor  Poems  (1787)  22.     Slg.  By  yon  bank  wliaur 
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the  vittle  Stan's  to  win,  Taylor  Poems,  lag.  Ayr.  An'  a'  the  vittel 
in  the  yard,  Burns  To  J.  Lapraik  (Sept.  1195)  st.  7.  e.Lth.  Eight 
bolls  of  victual,  Waddell  Old  Kirk  Chr.  (1893)  80.  Wgt.  The 
backwardness  of  owners  of  victual  to  expose  the  same  to  publick 
Mercat,  Fraser  Wigtown  (1877)  44. 

Hence  (i)  Buchan-vittal,  si.  (rt)  meal  consisting  of  two- 
thirds  oats  and  one-third  barley  ;  (6)  fig.,  a  person  on 
whom  no  dependence  can  be  placed  ;  (2)  Victualler,  sb.  a 
dealer  in  grain  ;  a  corn-factor. 

(I,  (jln.Sc.  (Jam.)    (6)  He's  Buchan  vittal  that  (iA.).    (2)Sc.(i'A.) 

VIDDICK,  VIDDY,  see  Fiddick,  Fitty,  adj} 

VIDE,  V.  s.Cy.  I.W.  [vaid.]  An  aphetic  form  of 
'divide.'    s.Cy.  (Hall.),  I. W.' 

VIDER,  see  Voider. 

VIDIE,  rto'i;.  Obs.  Wxf.'  Also  in  form  fidi.  Where; 
only  used  in  interrogation. 

VIDIMENT,  sb.  and  adj.     Or.I.     [vidiment] 

1.  sb.   The  least  particle. 

(Jam.  Stipple ;  S.  &  Ork.'  I  hae  no  a  vidiment. 

2.  adj.   Insignificant.    (S.A.S.),  S.  &  Ork.» 
VIDNAN,  sb.     Cor.i'^     [vi'dnan.]     A  sand-eel.    (s.v. 

Visnan.) 

VIDUAL,  adj.  Obs.  w.Yks.'  An  aphetic  form  of 
'individual.' 

VIE,  s4.    Dev.    The  game  of '  prisoners' base.'    (Hall.) 

VIE,  V.  Soni.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  go.     e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Ct.  (1873). 

VIE,  VIER,  see  Fay,  v.\  Fire,  Vair,  sb.^ 

VIERN,  VIEVE,  see  Fern,  sb.'-,  Vive. 

VIEW,  V.  and  sb.  Sh.I.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Glo. 
Som.  [viu,w.Som.  vu.]  1.  i^.  A  hunting  term  :  to  see 
the  quarry. 

Cum.  T'hoonds  viewt  him  sa  hard  at  he  teukt'  Broadwater,  £n 
swam  cross  t'hee  end  ont,  Lamplugh  (1856)  6.  Glo.  The  gardener 
has  '  viewed'  a  cub  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  house,  Gibbs 
Cotszuold  Vill.  (1898)  121.  w.Som.'  He  had  viewed  a  good  stag 
away  towards  Pool,  Wellington  Wkly.  News  (Aug.  19,  1886). 

2.  A  cloth-making  term  :    to  examine  the  material   by 
passing  it  over  a  '  perch.' 

w.Yks.  The  tentering,  straining,  viewing,  searching,  and  sealing 
by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  Peel  Luddites  (1870)  33. 

3.  To  value. 

Lan.  Viewed  the  horse  with  packsaddle  and  woontak  at  £a  los., 
Walkden  Diary  (ed.  1866)  56. 

4.  To  consider,  guess. 

Sh.I.  I  view  yun  wis  a  jig,  Burgess  Rasmie  (1892)  70. 

5.  sb.    In  phr.  in  vieiv,  a   hunting  term  :    in  sight   of 
the  hunt.         w.Som.^  The  fox  jumped  up  in  view. 

6.  A  quantity,  number. 

n.Lin.'  Ther'  was  a  straange  view  o'  wild  ducks  went  ohei  oor 
hoose  last  neet. 

VIEW,  see  Vew. 

VIEWER,  s6.  Nhb.Dur.Stf.  [viu-a(r.]  The  manager 
of  a  colliery. 

Nhb.'  Officials  and  men  have  each  their  distinct  duty,  clear  and 
unmistakable.  They  rank  much  in  the  following  order: — Viewer, 
under-viewer,  overman,  back  overman,  deputy,  hewers, '  offhanded 
men,'  putters,  drivers,  and  boys.  The  viewer  is  supreme,  and  the 
under-viewer  sees  that  his  orders  are  carried  into  effect,  Trans. 
Tyneside  Nat.  Field  Club,  VI.  203.     e.Dur.',  n.Stf.  (J.T.) 

yiEWLY,  adj.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Der. 
Lin.  [viu'Ii.j  Sightly,  good  to  look  at,  handsome,  comely; 
also  in  form  Viewlysome. 

N.Cy.'  Nbb.i  It's  nowther  viewly  nor  useful.  Dur.^,  Cum.'* 
Wm.  A  gay  viewly  mack  ov  a  laal  body.  Ah  co  a  bit  o  plewin 
like  that  viewly  (B.K.).  n.Yks.'^  ne.Yks.'  Them's  as  viewly 
a  pig  as  onny  man  need  wish  ti  see.  e.Yks.'  Put  best  apples  at 
top,  an  mak  em  leeak  viewly,  an  then  mebby  thoo'U  sell  em. 
m.Yks.i  w.Yks.i  Our  mack  o'  foak  mennot  be  all  out  seea  viewly. 
Lan.i,  ne.Lan.'  Der.  'Tis  very  viewly  for  to  be  clean,  Verney 
Stone  Edge  {iB(>^)  xxii.  n.Lin.i  Butchers  blaws  meat  to  mak  it 
look  viewly.  That  calica  looks  viewly,  bud  why,  what's  it  doctor'd 
up  wi'' 

VIEWSOME,  adj.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Also 
written  viewsum  ne.Lan.'  [viusam.]  1.  Commanding 
a  fine  view. 

n.Yks.2  Chs.'  A  house  overlooking  a  very  beautiful  prospect 
was  spoken  of  ...  as  'a  viewsome  house.' 


2.  Comely,  handsome,  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

N.Cy. I,  Nhb.',  Cum.'",  ne.Yks.',  ni.Yks.',  Lan.',  ne.Lan.' 

VIFDA,  VIG,  VIGE,  see  Vivda,  Fig,  sb.\  v.\  Vage. 

VIGGER,  V.  Dev.  To  reckon,  do  arithmetic.  See 
Figure,  4. 

And  can  vigger,  and  cast  countz  main  well,  Gent.  Mag.  (1733) 
331.  ed.  1884. 

VIGGLE,  see  Figgle. 

VIGILOUS,  art)'.  Ken.""  [vi'dgilas.]  Fierce,  angry  ; 
of  a  horse  :  vicious. 

VIGO-BUTTON,  sb.  Obs.  w.Yks."  A  kind  of  button 
formerly  made  at  Sheffield. 

VIKE,  V.  Or.I.  To  move,  budge.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Cf. 
fike,  V. 

VILBURD,  VILDEVER,  see  Filbeard,  Fieldfare. 

VILE,  adj.  and  adv.  Sh.I.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Chs.  Also  in 
forms  vild  Yks. ;  vyld  S.  &  Ork.^ ;  vylde  n.Cy.     [vail(d.] 

1.  adj    Dirty,  filthy.     S.  &  Ork.^     Hence  Vyldness,  sb. 
dirt,  filth,     ib.        2.  Worthless. 

S.  &  Ork.'  Yks.  Looks  as  vild  as  a  pair  of  Yorkshire  sleeves  in 
a  goldsmith's  shop,  Flk-Lore  Rec.  (1880)  III.  pt.  ii.  174. 

3.  Devilish,  cunning.     n.Cy.  (K.)  4.  adv.   Very,  ex- 
ceedingly. 

Chs.'  Aw'm  vile  bad  wi'  th'  toothache.     He's  vile  nowt. 

VILE,  see  Vail,  sb. 

VILIP,  sb.  Dev.  Also  written  vylip.  [vai'lsp.]  A 
corruption  of 'violet.' 

(B.  &  H.)  ;  Vilips  white,  Pulman  Sketches  (1842)  2,  ed.  1853. 

VILLERA,  s6.  N.I.^  The  great  wild  valerian,  Fn/^rwwa 
officinalis,     (s.v.  Fillaira.) 

VILLVARE,  VILLY,  see  Fieldfare,  Felloe. 

VILLYAROO,  sb.  Sh.I.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Foolish  talk,  chatter.    S.  &  Ork.' 

VILT,  VILTRY,  see  Felt,  sb.-,  Filtry. 

VIMMER,  V.  and  sb.  Sh.I.  [vimar.]  1.  v.  To 
quiver,  tremble.    S.  &  Ork.'        2.  sb.  A  tremor. 

As  I  fell  I  felt  a'  in  a  vimmer,  wi'  a  undomious  yeuk  ower  da 
sma'  o'  mi  back,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  240. 

VINCIBLE,  arfy.     Obs.     Sc.     Conquerable. 

Lnk.  Tho'  some  were  left  in  ignorance  .  .  .  yet  their  ignorance 
proved  vincible.  Shield  Renwick  (1724)  vii. 

VINCUS,  V.    Sc.    [vi'tjkas.]    A  dial,  form  of  '  vanquish.' 

Frf.  Still  used.  'We've  been  fair  vincust  the  hail  day  wi'  the 
kye  comin'  in  amo'  the  corn'  (W.A.C.). 

VINE,  s6.'  Yks.  Hrt.  e.An.  Ken.  Som.  Dev.  Amer. 
Also  in  form  varn  n.Yks.  [vain.]  1.  In  co;;;/.  (i)  Vine- 
garth,  a  vineyard  ;  (2)  -knife,  obs.,  a  knife  with  which  to 
prune  vines. 

(i)n.Yks.Theymeead  me  the  keeper  of  the  varngarths,  Robinson 
Whitby  Sng.  Sol.  (i860)  i.  6.     (2)  w.Yks.^ 

2.  Any  trailing  plant,  esp.  a  fruit-bearing  one. 

Hrt.  The  vines,  or  binds  of  Hellweed,  Ellis  Mod.  Hiisb.  (1750") 
IV.  i.  56.  e.An.',  Ken.'  w.Som.'  The  plant  of  the  cucumber. 
'  Must  make  up  a  new  bed,  they  vines  be  a-urn'd  out.'  Dev."  The 
stems,  stalks,  or  runners  of  peas  and  beans.     [Amer.  (CD.)] 

3.  A  rope  of  twisted  straw. 

n.Dev.  "The  farmers  place  stakes  in  the  hedges,  and  hang  a  vine 
of  straw  along  from  stake  to  stake  a  foot  or  so  above  the  top  of 
the  hedge.  A  vine  is  a  rope  of  twisted  straw,  Jefferies  Red  Deer 
(1884)  V. 

VINE,  sb.^  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  [vain.]  A  lead  pencil  ; 
also  in  comp.  Vine-pencil.    See  Keelyvine. 

N.Cy.'  Nhb.  His  hands  were  blue  as  ony  vine,  Proudlock 
Borderland Mtise {iSg6)  2,0^  ;  Nhb.' Len'usyor  vine.  Dur.  (J.H.) 
e.Dur.'  'Pencil'  always  means  slate-pencil.  'A  piece  of  vine.' 
Cum.=« 

VINE,  VINELL,  see  Fine,  Vennel(l. 

VINEROUS,  adj.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Hard  to  please.  (K.), 
N.Cy.2 

VINNY,  adj.,  s6.'  and  v.  Glo.  Brks.  Hmp.  I.W.  Wil. 
Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  vinney  Glo.'°  Hmp.' 
Wil.'  Dev.'  Cor.'^ ;  and  in  forms  finnery,  finney,  vinew 
w.Cy. ;  vinhey  Dev. ;  vinnery  Glo.' ;  vinnew  Cor.'^ ; 
vinnow  Hmp.'  [vi'ni.]  1.  adj.  Mouldy,  mildewed, 
musty  ;  esp.  used  of  bread  or  cheese.    See  Fenny. 

Glo.' 2,  Brks.',  W.Cy.  (Hall.),  Hmp.',  I.W.'  WiL'  It  is  only 
used  of  white  or  blue  mould,  never  of  black  or  rotten  mould.     It 
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was  said  at  Hill  Deverill  of  a  woman  feigning  to  be  bed-ridden, 
that  'she  would  lie  there  abed  till  she  were  vinney.'  Dor.'  The 
stwones  be  vinny.  e.Soni.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  Dev.  Moore 
Hist.  Dev.  (1829)  I.  355;  Dev.'  w.Dev.  Marshall  Riiy.  Ecoii. 
(1796).     Cor.2 

Hence  Vinney-ore,  sb.  copper  ore  that  has  a  blue  or 
green  efflorescence  upon  it.     Cor.'^  2.  Of  beer:  sour. 

Cor.'^        3.  Roan-coloured. 

Hmp.  A  vinney  heifer,  Wise  New  Forest  (1883")  190;  Hmp.' 

4.  Nervous;  aflected  ;  of  a  child:  spoilt,  full  of  humours. 
w.Cy.  (Hall.)     Wil.'  Do  'ee  stop  telling  about  they  ghostises, 

or  'tull  make  I  vinny.     e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (18731. 

5.  sb.  Mouldiness.  Hmp.'  6.  A  particular  kind  of 
hard,  blue-moulded  cheese.    Hmp.'    See  Blue-vinny. 

7.  Nervous  irritability.  Wil.  N.  &^  Q.  (1881)  6th  S.  iv. 
107.        8.  V.   To  become  mouldy  or  mildewed. 

w.Som.'  Be  sure-n  drow  [dry]  they  zacks,  else  they'll  vinny  and 
ratty  in  no  time.     Dev.',  nw.Dev.' 

Hence  (i)  Vinned,  Vinnid,  or  Vinnied,  ppl.  adj.  (a) 
mouldy,  mildewed  ;  (b)  of  beer :  sour ;  (c)  peevish, 
querulous,  bad-tempered  ;  affected  ;  (2)  Vinnewed-ore, 
copper  ore  that  has  a  green  or  blue  efflorescence  upon  it ; 
(3)  Vinnidness,  sb.,/iff.,  crustiness,  fitfulness. 

(I,  (?)  Glc'  Hmp.  HoLLOWAY.  I.W.'  That's  a  nice  vinned 
cheese;  I.W.^,  w.Cy.  (Hall.),  Dor.*  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial. 
w.Eiig.  (1825).  w.Som.'  I'd  a  put  my  best  hat  in  the  cubbid,  an' 
hon  I  come  vor  to  put'n  on  vor  to  go  to  church,  nif  he  wadn  a- 
vinned  zo  whit's  a  lime-bag.  Dev.'  The  cheese  was  a-buck'd  and 
vinned,  12.  nw.Dev.'  Cor. They  was  vinney'd  and  rotten,  Daniel 
IVit  and  Humoiiy,  12,  in  Pengelly  Verbal  Pronuuc.  (1875)  163; 
Cor.' 2  (A)  Cor.2  (c)  w.Dor.  Rat  thick  there  cheeld  !  her's  so 
vinnid,  her  will  go  uppen  chimmer,  Roberts  Hist.  Lyme  Regis 
(1834"!.  Som.  People  .  .  .  called  her  'vinnied,'  meaning  that  the 
blood  in  her  veins  was  blue  and  that  she  lacked  generosity  like  a 
skim-cheese,  Raybiond  Gent.  Upcott  (1893)  73.  e.Soni.  W.  &  J. 
Gl.  (1873).  Dev.  Yu  vinnied  little  twoad,  git  out  ov  my  zight 
thease  minit !  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892).  (a)  Cor.*  (3)  Dev.  Can 
it  be  vinnidness  leads  me  to  grieve,  Pulman  Sketches  (1842)  71, 
ed.  1871. 

VINNY,  s6.=  Obs.oTobsol.  I.W.  w.Cy.  Also  in  form 
finney  I.W.'  A  brisk  attack;  a  scolding-match  ;  a 'cut- 
in,'  a  share  in  something  going  on,  a  frolic.     Cf  whinny. 

I.W.'  I'll  hey  a  bit  of  a  finney  at  that.  w.Cy.  Grose  (1790). 
n.Dev.  Chell  ha  tether  vinny  wi'  tha,  Exm.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  139. 

[Playing  at  sword  and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence  ; 
three  veneys  for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes,  Shaks.  Mary 
W.  I.  i.  296.     Fr.  venue,  a  coming  on,  a  venny  in  fencing 

(COTGR.).] 

VINSS,  sb.  Obs.  Dor.  The  ruffling  of  the  open  part 
of  a  shirt-sleeve,  near  the  wrist.    (W.C.  c.  1750.) 

VINSTER,  sA.  Sh.I.  [vi'nstar.]  A  disease  in  sheep; 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  also  in  comp. 
Vinster-sickness.     See  Winstar. 

I  tought  my  grey  lamb  wisna  right  da  night,  whin  I  pat  dem  in. 
I  wiss  he  bena  middlin'  in  wi'  da  vinster-sickness,  Sh.  News  (Oct. 
15,  1898)  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

[Icel.  vinstr,  the  third  stomach  in  ruminating  animals 
(Vigfusson).] 

VINY,  «(//■.  Or.I.  Old,  high-tasted  ;  esp.  used  of  game 
which  has  been  kept  too  long.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  Cf.  vinny,  adj. 

VIOLET,  sb.  Lin.  War.  [vai-alat.]  1.  In  coiiip. 
Violet-plum,  a  sweet,  dark  purple  plum,  shaped  like  a 
pear ;  a  Lincoln  plum.  Lin.  (  Hall.)  2.  The  pansy, 
yio/a  Mcolor.    War.  (B.  &  H.),  War.« 

VIPER,  sb}  Nrf.  Sur.  Sus.  I.W.  Also  in  form  wiper 
Nrf.  [vai'p3(r).]  In  comb,  (i)  Viper-blessing-,  a  charm 
said  over  a  person  bitten  by  a  viper ;  (2)  -'s-grass,  the 
viper's  bugloss,  Echiimi  vulgare  ;  (3)  -('s-oil,  see  below. 

(i)  Sus.  You're  the  best  friend  I  ever  had,  for  I  shouldn't  be 
here  now  but  for  your  viper-blessing,  Henderson  Elk-Lore (^i8jg) 
V.  (a)  I.W.  (B.  &  H.)  (3)  Nrf.  'Wiper's  oil'  is  a  reputed 
specific  for  'screwmatics,'  Emerson  Birds  (ed.  1895)  396.  Sur. 
Viper-oil  .  .  .  you  would  find  in  all  the  woodmen's  cottages.  The 
bottle  containing  it  is  always  suspended  by  a  leathern  thong 
fastened  round  its  neck,  just  under  the  gun  that  hangs  above  the 
fireplace.  .  .  This  oil  is  most  highly  valued  by  them  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  many  complaints.  '  I  wouldn't  take  two  suvrins  for 
that  ere  lot  of  ile ;  .  .  it  takes  a  menjous  lot  0'  adders  tu  git  that 


lot  o'  ile  frum.'  The  oil  was  clear  and  limpid — it  had  the  look  of 
the  best  olive-oil.  With  a  little  laudanum  added  to  it,  and 
briskly  rubbed  in  and  about  the  part  bitten,  it  is  very  efficacious, 
Son  of  Marshes  On  Siir.  Hills  (iBgi)  6i-a. 

VIPER,  sb."     Lei.'     A  dial,  form  of '  fibre." 

VIPER'S-DANCE,  sb.  Rut.  Glo.  Oxf.  Hrt.  e.An.  Sur. 
A  corruption  of '  St.  Vitus's  dance  ' ;  also  in  phr.  Sf.  Vipers 
/lis  daitce ;  also  called  '  The  Vipers.' 

Rut.',  Glo.',  Oxf.',  Hrt.  (H.G.),  e.An,',  Cmb.'  Sur.  N.  &  Q. 
(1890)  7th  S.  X.  285. 

VIPOROUS,  adj.     Obs.    Sc.    Venomous. 

Lnk.  This  is  a  viporous,  groundless,  wicked  story.  Walker 
Biog.  Presby.  (ed.  1827)  I.  270. 

Hence  Viporously,  adv.  venomously. 

Who  in  his  dotted  old  age  wrote  so  viporously  and  maliciously 
against  him,  ib.  I.  xxv. 

VIPPICK,  sb.  Sh.I.  [vi-pik.]  A  small  fishing-rod. 
S.  &  Ork.' 

VIR,  sb.,  V.  and  adv.  Sc.  Also  written  virr  (Jam.) 
Bnff.'  [vir,  var.]  1.  sb.  Force,  vigour;  activity,  im- 
petuosity.    Cf.  birr,  sb. 

Sc.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.)  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Bch.  Syne  we 
laid  our  heads  together  an'  at  it  wi'  virr,  Forbes  Jrn.  (1742)  16. 
Frf.  Now  Swith  wi'  vir,  he  whirl'd  him  round.  Beattie  Aiii/ia' 
(c.  1820)  49,  ed.  1882.  Lth.  'Indomitable  Nanny!'  shouted  Sam 
sympathetically,  and  with  terrible  virr  and  energy,  Lumsden 
Slieep-head  (1892)  246.  Dmf.  Wi'  double  vir  the  drummers  drum, 
Mayne  Siller  Gun  (1808)  35. 

2.  V.   To  move  or  walk  with  force.     Bnfi".'    Cf.  birr,  v. 

3.  adv.    By  force.       Sh.I.  Sh.  News  (June  25,  1898^     Bnff.' 
VIRE,  sb.     Or.I.     A  great  beauty.     S.  &  Ork.' 
VIRE-PAN,  sb.     I.W.=    A  fire-shovel.     See  Firepan, 

s.v.  Fire,  1  (45). 

VIRE-SPANNEL,  sb.  I.W.*  A  dog  given  to  lying 
before  the  fire.     See  Firespannel,  s.v.  Fire,  1  (59). 

VIRGIN,  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
[vargan,  va'gan.]  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Virgin's  bower,  the 
traveller's  joy,  Cleiualis  Vitalba;  (2)  -coal,  unwrought  coal ; 
(3)  -'s  garland,  obs.,  a  garland  of  white  paper  flowers 
carried  at  the  funeral  of  a  young  unmarried  woman  ;  see 
Garland,  2  ;  (4)  -honey,  honey  produced  from  the  hive  of 
the  second  swarm  from  the  parent  stock  ;  (5)  —  Mary, 
the  common  lungwort,  P/(/;Ho«rt;/rt  officinalis;  (6)  — Mary's 
candle,    the    great    mullein,     Veibn^cuni    Thapsiis ;     (7) 

—  Mary's  cowslip,  see  (5) ;  (8)  —  Mary's  fistle,  the  milk 
thistle,  Cardtins  Marianus ;  (9)  —  Mary's  honeysuckle, 
(10) — Mary's  milkdrops,  see  (5);  (ii)— Mary's  nut, 
obs.,   the    molucca    bean,    Caesalpinia    Bonditcelta  ;    (12) 

—  Mary's  pinch,  the  spotted  persicaria,  Polygoiiiiin 
Persicaria;  (13)  —  Mary's  tears,  see  (5) ;  (14) —  Mary('s 
thistle,  (a)  see  (8)  ;  [b)  the  blessed  thistle,  Cardnus 
bciiedic/tis ;  (15)  -ore,  malleable  or  native  copper;  (16) 
•swarm,  a  swarm  of  bees  in  the  same  season  from  a 
swarm  ;  (17)  -'s  thistle,  see  (8). 

(i)  Ir.  (B.  &  H.),  War.*  (2)  Nhb,,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr. 
Gl.  (1888).  (3)  N.Cy.'  w.Yks.'  Many  of  the  churches  ...  are 
adorned  with  these  garlands,  which  were  made  of  flowers,  or  of 
variegated  coloured  paper,  fastened  to  small  sticks,  crossing  each 
other  at  the  top,  and  fixed  at  the  bottom  by  a  similar  hoop,  which 
was  also  covered  with  paper.  From  the  top  were  suspended  two 
papers,  cut  in  form  of  gloves,  on  which  the  name  and  age  of  the 
deceased  virgin  were  written.  One  of  these  votive  garlands  was 
solemnly  borne  before  the  corpse  by  the  girls,  who  placed  it  on  the 
coffin  in  the  church  during  the  service.  Thence  it  was  conveyed 
to  the  grave  in  the  same  manner,  and  afterwards  was  carefully 
deposited  on  the  screen  dividing  the  choir  from  the  nave,  either 
as  an  emblem  of  virgin  purity  or  of  the  frailtj'  and  uncertainty  of 
human  life.  Der.*,  Shr.'  (4I  Frf.  Twenty  pints  o'  virgin  honey, 
Sands  Poems  (1833)  88.  s.Chs.'  Shr.' '  Mother,  whad  did  Mrs. 
Gilpin  mane  ? — 'er  said  as  Baby  wuz  to  'ave  the  powder  in  virgin- 
'oney.'  '  Well,  it's  'oney  from  the  cast,  an'  it's  quite  w'ite,  an'  as 
clier  as  clier.'  (5)Lakel.*,  Hmp.  (W.M.E.F.)  Cor.  She  made  him 
herb  tea  of  elder  blossoms  and  Virgin  Mary,  Harris  Our  Cove 
(1900)62.  (6^  Lira.  (B.  &  H.)  (7)  w.Wor.  (B.  &  H.),  Shr.', 
Glo.'  (8)  Chs.'  (9)  Chs.',  n.Chs.'  Shr.'  A  Welshampton 
woman  explained,  that  the  local  name  given  to  this  plant  arose 
from  a  legend  of  the  Virgin-Mother's  milk  having  been  dropped 
upon  it — '  the  laves,'  she  said,  '  han  bin  spotted  ever  scnce.'     (10) 
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Mon.  The  tradition  that  the  spots  on  the  leaves  were  caused  by 
drops  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  milk  is  very  widespread  (B.  &  H.). 
Wil.  I  had  an  old  woman  weeding  in  my  garden,  and  proposed 
to  her  to  turn  out  a  plant  or  two  of  it,  to  which  she  strongly 
objected,  and  said,  '  Do  ee  know,  sir,  what  they  white  spots 
be?'  'No,  I  don't,'  'Why,  they  be  the  'Virgin  Mary's  Milk! 
so  don't  ee  turn'em  out,  for  it  would  be  very  unlucky'  (^ib.).  (11) 
vp.Sc,  All  his  cows  gave  blood  instead  of  milk.  .  ,  One  of  the 
neighbours  told  his  wife  that  this  must  be  witchcraft,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  remove  it,  if  she  would  but  take  the  white  nut, 
called  the  Virgin  Mary's  nut,  and  lay  it  into  the  pail  into  which 
she  was  to  milk  the  cows,  Martin  IVesi.  Islands  (1716)  38-9 
(Jam.,  s.v.  Molucca  Nut).  (la)  Brks.  (B.  &  H.)  (13)  s.Dor. 
(C.W.)  (14,  (?)  Chs.is,  Bck.  (B,  &  H.)  e.An.  She  gave  the  girl 
a  slice  of  the  Good  Friday  loaf  to  cure  her  of  a  sick  fancy,  and 
put  dried  leaves  of  the  Virgin  Mary  thistle  under  a  pillow,  and 
hung  a  flint  with  a  hole  in  it  over  her  bed  to  keep  away  evil 
influences,  Harris  East-ho !  (1902)  78.  (i)  Suf,'  Our  Lady, 
when  thirsty,  met  with  a  cow  ;  and  being  at  a  loss  for  a  vessel 
for  receiving  the  milk,  perceived  this  species  of  thistle — but  not 
then  variegated — and  using  its  broad  leaf ...  willed  that  the 
species  should  .  .  .  ever  .  .  .  retain  the  marks  it  then  received  .  .  . 
and  bear  -'-o  the  name  of  its  pure  patroness.  Hmp.i  1,15)  Cor.^ 
So  called  because  of  its  purity.  (16)  w.Yks.i  (.s.v.  Swarm), 
ne.Lan.l,  Nhp.i     (17)  Nrf.  (B.  &  H.) 

2.  pi.  A  kind  of  apple.    Chs.' 

VIRK,  see  Firk. 

■VIRL,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Yks.  Also  written  virle  Sc. 
(Jam.)  ;  and  in  forms  verel  w.Yks.' ;  virrel  Sc.  [varl ; 
varal.]        1.  sb.   A  ferrule.     Cf.  worrel. 

Cai.'  Ayr.  To  put  a  new  virrel  on  my  staff,  Service  Nolmtdums 
(1890)  115.  Edb.  Wooden  legs,  and  brass  virls  at  the  end  of 
them,  MoiR  Mansie  Wauch  (1828)  iii. 

2.  An  encircling  band  of  any  kind. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  He  walked  with  slow  and  tottering  steps, 
wearing  a  virl  of  fur  round  his  neck,  Galt  Gilhaize  (1823)  xii, 
Lnk.  A  winsome  flute  Of  plum-tree  made,  with  iv'ry  virles 
round,  Ramsay  Poems,  \l.  67  (Jam.).     w.Yks.i 

3.  V.  To  ring  round. 

Sc.  A  staff' .  .  .  Cut  frae  the  gallows  wood,  Weel  virled  about  wi' 
murderer's  banes,  Vedder  Poems  (184a)  227.  Ayr.  It  was  of  the 
Indian  cane,  and  virled  with  silver,  and  headed  with  ivory,  Galt 
Gilhaize  (1823)  xxii.     Lnk.  Murdoch  Readings  (1895)  II.  128. 

[1.  Fr.  viyole,  an  iron  ring  put  about  tiie  end  of  a  staff, 
&c.,  to  strengthen  it  (Cotgr.).] 

■VIRPA,s6.  Sh.I.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  thin  kind  of  sowens.    S.  &  Ork.* 

VIRREL,  see  Virl. 

VIRTUE,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Oxf. 
Also  in  forms  vahty  n.Yks.;  varter  Cum.*Wm.;  vartiay 
Ir. ;  varttie  s.Lan.';  verier  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ir.  1.  In  conip. 
(i)  Verter-water,  water  found  in  the  hollows  of  tomb- 
stones and  rocks ;  (2)  -well,  a  medicinal  well,  one 
possessing  healing  powers. 

(i)  Sc,  Ir.  Warts  were  washed  with  water  that  had  accumulated 
in  the  hollows  of  gravestones.  .  .  I  have  above  noticed  the 
'verter'  water  found  in  hollows  of  tombstones  and  rocks.  Black 
Flk.  Medicine  (1883)  vi.     (2)  Slk.  (Jam.) 

2.  Strength,  life,  energy. 

Cum."  We  would  use  varter  about  the  '  aul  man  '  if  he  was 
sprightly  and  lively  ;  if  a  fire  got  low  and  we  failed  in  an 
endeavour  to  get  it  roused  up  again  we  would  say  '  it  hed  nae 
varter  in  't,'  and  of  a  man  thoroughly  beaten  in  a  figlit  it  would  be 
said  that  '  he  hed  aw  t'varter  knock't  oot  on  him.'  'Wra.  Ther's 
neea  varter  in  a  kesh  (B.K.).  n.Yks.  It  hez  neea  vahty  in't 
(I.W.).  s.Lan.'  Theaw's  stewed  o'  th'  vartue  out  o'  this  mayt. 
Chs.i  It's  noo  use  puttin  more  wayter  on  th'  tay  leeaves,  aw  th' 
vertcha's  goneeawt.  s.Chs.i  'V'oa'  mfm  kau-rkdhaat-med-sn-bot'l 
iip  wel,  els  dhii  vuu'rchij)l  au-  goa'  aayt)n  it.     Oxf.  (G.O.) 

3.  Thrift.  Lth.,  Rxb.  (Jam.)  4.  A  charm ;  a  super- 
natural quality. 

Don.  '  Yc'll  find  a  vartiay  in  that  little  pipe,'  says  I,  Macmanus 
Bend  0/ Rond  {iSgB)  13. 

VIRTUOUS,  aiij.     Obs.     Sc.     Thrifty,  industrious. 

Her  daughter  was  the  most  virtuous  woman  in  tlie  parish,  for 
that  week  she  had  spun  sax  spyndles  of  yarn  (Jam.). 

VISFIGURE,  V.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   To  disfigure.    (Hall.) 


VISGY,  sb.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  visgay  Dev. 
Cor.°;  visgee  Dev.;  visgie  Cor.'°^;  vizgee  Dev.^;  and 
in  form  viskey  Dev.  [vi'zgi.]  A  double-headed  pick; 
a  '  twybill.'     See  Bisgy. 

Dev.  HorneSiibsecivae  (1777)  451  ;  Morton  Cycle.  Agric.  (1863) ; 
Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892)  137;  Dev.^,  nw.Dev.'  Cor.  A  visgy 
close  behind  him  on  a  heap  of  disturbed  sand,  '  Q.'  Ship  of  Stars 
(1899)35;  Cor.i  =  3 

VISION,  sb.  Sc.  Cor.  Also  in  form  veesion  Sc. 
[vi-^an.]  1.  In  comb.  Vision -blind,  unable  to  see  super- 
natural appearances. 

Cor.  They  were  '  vision-blind,'  Mrs.  Tresizeused  to  say  to  her 
silent  husband,  Harris  Wheal  Veor  {igoi)  100. 
2.  A  thin,  meagre  person  or  animal. 

Sc.  Puir  thing !  she's  grown  a  mere  vision  (Jam.).  Sh.I. 
Stewart  Tales  (1892)  89.  Cai.'  Abd.  It's  an  unco  veesion  o'  a 
creatur  ;  aw  doot  sair  it  winna  store  the  kin  lang,  dee  wi'  't  fat 
he  likes,  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  67.  w.Sc.  Wood  Farden 
Ha'  (1902)  271. 

VISIT,  i^.  Sc.   In  form  veesit  Sc.   Usedy?^. :  to  punish. 

Wgt.  Only  for  him  I  wud  'a  veesited  ye  a  while  langer  yet, 
Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  47. 

VISITATION,  sb.  Sc.  In  comb.  Visitation- acquain- 
tance, a  visiting  acquaintance. 

Ayr.  Many  would  fain  hae  had  me  to  cultivate  a  visitation- 
acquaintance  with  him,  Galt  Sir  A.  IVylie  (1822)  xc. 

ViSK,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  twist ;  a  perverse  disposition. 
S.  &  Ork.^ 

[Cp.  Icel.  visk,  a  wisp  of  hay,  or  the  like  (Vigfusson).] 

VISKEY,  see  Visgy. 

VISKLE,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  written  viskal.  [vi'skl.] 
A  bundle  ;  a  wisp.    See  Visk. 

Da  skipper  wis  sittin'  wi'  a  viskal  o'  gloy  winding  fytlins  fur  da 
cappies,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (.18991  243;  He  took  anidder  viskle  o' 
gloy  an'  led  inunder  his  limb,  Sh.  News  (Dec.  i,  1900) ;  (J.S.) 

VISNAN,  5i.     Cor.^2    A  sand-eel.     Cf.  vidnan. 

VISNOMY,  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  War.  Also  written  viznomy 
Sc. ;  and  in  form  visomy  War.^  A  corruption  of 
'  physiognomy.' 

Abd.  'When  1  looked  up  I  failed  to  make  out  the  viznomy  of  the 
man,  Cobban  Angel  (,1898)  167.  Edb.  Who  ever  saw  a  sheep's 
head  with  straight  horns,  and  a  visnomy  all  colours  of  the  rainbow  ? 
MoiR  Mansie  Wauch  (1828)  xxiii.  n.Cy.  (J.W.)  War.3  'Oh 
what  a  visomy  '  [to  a  crying  child,  '  Oh  what  an  ugly  face  you  are 
making']. 

[Each  of  the  Gods,  by  his  like  visnomie  Eathe  to  be 
knowen,  Spenser  Miiiopotmos,  310.] 

VISSIK,  s6.  Obs.  Sh.I.  Also  written  viseck.vissack; 
andinformveesickS.&Ork.'  Asong;  aballad;  see  below. 

He  [St.  Ola]  was  one  of  the  kings  of  Norway,  of  whom  strange 
things  are  reported  in  the  songs  they  have  made  of  him,  called 
'  Vissiks.'  These  ballads  or  '  vissiks  '  were  kept  up  for  centuries, 
to  a  great  extent  as  accompaniment  to  dance,  an  old  mediaeval 
dance,  in  which  all  the  persons  taking  part  joined  hands  and 
formed  a  compact  circle  on  the  floor,  moving  forward  and  keeping 
a  certain  time  with  the  feet.  There  was  no  need  of  any  musical 
instrument.  A  fore-singer  or  precentor  began  every  verse,  and  the 
others  joined  in,  singing  the  chorus,  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)7; 
Hibbert  Desc.  Sh.  I.  (182a)  103,  ed.  1891 ;  S.  &  Ork.i 

[A  deriv.  of  ON.  visa,  a  strophe,  stanza  (Vigfusson).] 

VISSUCK,  V.     Glo.'    [vi'ssk.]    To  fumble. 

VIST,  see  Fist. 

VISTA,  sb.  Or.I.  Also  in  form  vistie.  [vi'sta,  i.] 
A  short  journey. 

We'll  mak  a  vistie  dan,  U'to  the  Bell  at  Edmunstoun,  Ellis 
Pronunc.  (1889)  V.  804  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

VIT,  see  Fit,  s6.' 

VITAL,  adj.    Sc.     Having  vitality. 

Gan.  He  is  much  more  vital  the  last  two  or  three  days  (A.W.). 

VITCH,  V.  Sh.I.  [vitj.]  To  visit ;  to  make  a  prolonged 
stay. 

Dat  inquisitive  ill-makin  lipper.  Her  time  is  spent  in  vitchin', 
an'  carryin'  stories  frae  wan  neeber  till  anidder,  Sh.  News  (Jan. 
8,  1898) ;  S.  &  Ork.i 

Hence  Vitcher,  sb.  a  visitor. 

Everyday  vitchers  are  tiresome  guests,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899) 
222. 
[ON.  vi/Ja,  to  call  on,  visit  (Vigfusson).] 


VITIOUS 
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VITIOUS,  adj.  Sc.  Hrf.  w.Cy.  Som.  [vi-Jas.]  1.  In 
comb,  (i)  Vitious  intromission,  a  law  term  :  an  un- 
authorized intermeddling  with  another's  affairs ;  (2) 
—  intromitter,  one  who  takes  possession  of  the  property 
of  a  deceased  relative  without  legal  authoritjf. 

(i)  Sc.  I  then  attempted  Vitious  Intromission,  And  was  im- 
mediately conveyed  to  prison,  Outram  Lyrics  (1887)  95.  Lnk. 
Those  who  enjoyed  the  forfeiture  were  not  able  to  repay  their 
vitious  intromissions,  Wodrow  Ch.  'Nisi.  (1721)  III.  420,  ed. 
1828.     (a)  Sc.  Outram  Lyrics  (1887I  216. 

2.  Spiteful,  revengeful,  bitter,  implacable.  Hrf.',  w.Cy. 
(Hall.)     Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  iv-Eiig.  (1825). 

3.  Of  the  weather  :  stormy.     Cld.  (Jam.) 
VITIOUSNESS,  sb.      Obs.      Sc.   (Jam.)      Fierceness, 

unmanageableness. 

VITPENCE,  sb.  pi.  Som.  Dev.  Fivepence  ;  the  same 
word  as  '  fitpence  '  (q.v.)-  Som.,  e.Dev.  Reports  Frovinc. 
(Aug.  1902). 

VITRIT,  adj.  Chs.  Also  in  form  vitrid.  [vitrit, 
•d.]  Angry,  malicious,  vicious,  bitter  ;  a  shortened  form 
of '  inveterate.' 

Hoo's  very  vitrid  at  him,  5Af(i/(i885)  III.  207;  Chs.'  s.Chs.' 
Dhai  bin  ver'i  vit'rit  ugy'en"  dhu  mes'tur.  Oo)z  bin  des'purt  vifrit 
wi  mey  evflr  sin  <5o  left  Lod'muiz ;  60  will  aav  it  ahy  towd  tai'lz 
on  ur  tu)th  mis'iz. 

VITTA,  sb.     Obs.     Or.I.     A  wooden  bit. 

Dat  trot  becam'  a  spunder  soon.  In  spite  o'  vitta  an'  rein,  Ellis 
Promnic.  (1889)  V.  806. 

VITTEL,  VITTEN,  see  Victual,  Fitten,  sb.,  adj. 

VITTERY,  adj.  Som.  [vitari.]  Quick-tempered, 
spiteful.     See  Fitter,  4. 

They  [the  Welsh]  are  so  vittery— they'd  knock  you  down  and 
kick  you  when  you  was  down,  if  you  saida  word  to 'em  i^W.F.R.). 

VITTIFUL,  adj.  Obs.  Suf.'  Single.  ?  A  corruption 
of '  individual.'    '  He's  so  weak  'a  can't  dew  a  vittiful  tiling.' 

VITTRE,  sb.  w.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   A  whim  ;  a  pretence.    (Hall.) 

VITTY,  see  Fitty,  adj.^ 

\l\Y)A,sb.  Sh.&Or.I.  Also  in  form  vifda  S.  &  Ork.» 
Beef  or  mutton  dried  without  salt;  also  used  allrib. 

Sh.I.  Here,  Laurie,  bring  up  the  vifda,  Scott  Pn-ate  (i8ai)  x,xx  ; 
Hit'U  be  vivda  flesh  in  place  o'  fresh  mutton,  Sh.  News  (Jan.  22, 
1898)  ;  S.  &  Ork.i  Or.I.  Flesh  dryed  in  a  sl<eo,  without  being 
salted,  Wallace  Desc.  Oik.  (1693)  iii,  ed.  1883. 

VIVE,fl(^'.  Sc.  Also  written  veev(e;  vieveS.&Ork.' ; 
and  in  form  veef  Sc.  (Jam.)  [viv.]  1.  Vivid  ;  lifelike  ; 
clear  ;  also  used  advb. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  I  saw  da  auld  mone  sae  veeve  i'  da  skurt  o'  da 
new  ane,  Sh.  News  (Feb.  10,  1900 1  ;  S.  &  Ork.'  MS.  add.  n.Sc. 
(Jam.)  Abd,  In  thought  as  veev  as  fan't  took  place  I  see  anither 
scene,  Davidson  Poems  (1861)  119.  Frf.  This  sight  brought  back 
old  times  so  vive  to  him,  Barrie  Tommy  (1896)  x. 

Hence  (i)  \i\G\y,  adv.  clearly,  vividly;  to  the  life;  (2) 
Vive-prent,  sb.  letterpress  which  can  be  read  easily. 

(i)  Sh.I.  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  88  ;  S.  &  Ork.i  Abd.  That  ye 
car'd  naething  it  would  vively  seem  Whether  poor  I  sud  either 
sink  or  swim,  Ross  Helenore  (1768)  loi.  Slg.  Made  my  conscience 
to  see  time,  place,  and  persons  as  vively  as  in  the  hour  I  did  them, 
Bruce  S<rmo>i5  (1631)  8,  ed.  1843.  (2)  n.Sc.  (Jam.) 
2.  Obs.   Living  ;  brisk,  vigorous  ;  fresh. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Fif.  He  said  that  God  haid  callit  him  to  use  his 
toung  and  vive  voice  yet,  Melvill  Aulobiog.  (1610)  279,  ed.  1842. 
Edb.  They  little  think  they  some  day  may  Get  a  lick  o'  sulphur 
vive  Frae  Clootie,  Liddle  Poems  (1821)  126.     Rxb.  (Jam.) 

[1.  Fr.  vif,  fem.  vive,  quick,  alive  ;  lively  (Cotgr.).] 

VIVER,  sb.  Sus.'  [vi-v3(r).]  A  fish-pond.  Fr.  vivier, 
a  fish-pond. 

VIVERS,  sb.  pi}  Sc.  Also  written  vievers  Sc.  (Jam.) 
S.  &  Ork.';  vivresSc.   Food,  provisions.    Fr.  wi/rfs,  food. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  I'll  join  you  at  three  if  the  vivers  can  tarry  so  long, 
ScoTT  Waverlty  (1814)  xli.  S.  &  Ork.'  Abd.  What  for  do  ye  not 
throw  a  tow  or  cord  of  some  kind,  to  haul  up  the  vivers  we  bring  ? 
Cobban  .^/(jg-f/ (1898)  54.  Arg.  There  was  nae  rovvth  o'  vivirs, 
MuNRo  Doom  Castle  (1901)  282.  Slk.  A  heavy  load  o'  the 
necessaries  0'  life,  sic  as  vivers,  pots  and  pans,  and  ither  house- 
hold utensils.  Cur.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  III.  98. 

VIVERS,  sb.  pl.^  Chs.' a  s.Chs.'  [vaivaz.]  Small 
roots  ;  a  dial,  form  of '  fibres.' 


VIVUAL,  adj     Obs.    Ayr.  (Jam.)        1.  Living,  alive. 

Hence  Vivuallie,  adv.  in  life.      'Vivuallie  seen.' 
2.  Identical,  self-same.    '  The  vivual  person.' 

VIXTER,  sA.  Sh.I.  In  phr.  t/iere  is  a  vixter  upon  one, 
one  has  grown  stout.     S.  &  Ork.' 

[Cp.  ON.  vu.xlr,  growth,  increase  (Vigfusson).] 

VIZARD,  sb.     Chs.'     [vizad.]     A  mask,  visor. 

\lZ'V>,ppl.adj.  n.Yks.'  Visaged,  complexioned.  See 
Avised,  ppl.  adj.''- 

VIZE,  see  Vice,  sb.* 

VIZY.E^ ,  ppl.  adj  Obs.  Wxf.'  Contending,  struggling. 
The  same  word  as  Fease,  f.'  (q.v.) 

VIZZY,  56.  and  f .  Sc.  Also  written  vizy,vizzey  ;  and 
in  forms  veesy,  veezy  ;  vesie  (Jam.  SV//>/i/.) ;  visie;vissy 
(Jam.),  [vizi;  vl'zi.]  \.  sb.  A  look,  view;  a  scrutinizing 
gaze. 

Sc.  Tak'  a  vesie  o'  the  Ian'  (Jam.  Suppl.)  ;  Yc  had  best 
tal<e  a  visie  of  him  through  the  wicket  before  opening  the  gate, 
ScoiT  Biidc  of  Lam.  (1819)  xvi.  Cai.',  Ab.1.  (A.W.)  Ayr. 
Turnin'  owre  the  rakin'  coal,  I  took  a  veezy  through  the  hoose  by 
the  scadd  o'  the  lowe.  Service  Nolandtims  ^1890)  19.  Edb.  We 
could  by  putting  out  our  heads  have  a  vizzy  of  the  grand  ancient 
building,  Mont  Maiisie  Waitch  (1828)  vi.  Slk.  The  spectawtor 
has  a  comprehensive  visey  o"  the  attributes  o'  his  outward  man, 
Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  IV.  138. 

2.  The  sight  of  a  gun  ;  also  in  coinp.  Vizzie-drap. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Slk.  Thus  too  the  vizy  generally  inclined  unduly 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  Blackw.  Mag.  (Sept.  1828}  288.  Gall. 
M actaggart  ^HO'c/.  (1824). 

Hence  Vizyless,  adj.  of  a  gun  :  not  sighted. 

Slk.  Restore  tliee  [a  gun]  butless,  locklcss,  vizyless,  Blackw. 
Mag.  (Sept.  1828)  300. 

3.  Phr.  (1)  to  take  a  vissy,  to  take  aim  ;  (2)  vissy  backward, 
a  retrospect. 

(i)  Sc.  Logan  took  a  vizy,  and  fired,  but  his  gun  flashed  in  the 
pan,  Sleatn-boal  (1822)  143  (Jam,).  Cai.'  Dmf.  Took  but  ae 
vizzy  wi'  his  eie,  The  bullet  flies  Clean  thro'  the  target  to  a  tee, 
Mavne  Siller  Gkh  (1808)  52.  Gall.  Mactaggart  £«<■_)■(:/.  (1824). 
(2")  Abd.  Gar  Sir  Simon  tak  a  vizzy  backar't,  Alexander  Johnny 
Gibb  (1 871)  xxxiv. 

4.  V.  Obs.  or  obsol.  To  look ;  to  view  closely ;  to 
examine,  inspect. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sli.I.  He  blindi'd  his  left  e'e,  an'  vizzied  laek  a 
joiner  luiliin'  at  da  edge  o'  a  clift,  Sh.  News  (Apr.  29,  1899).  Abd. 
When  first  your  castles  I  did  vizze}',  Shirrefs  Poems  ,1790) 
256.  Per.  Wives  .  .  .  wi'  grains  and  raxing  'gan  to  blink  And 
vizzy  a'  things  round,  ^icoi.  Poems  (1766)  47.  Lnk.  It's  Symon's 
house;  please  to  step  in  And  vissy 't  round  and  round,  Ramsay 
Genlle  Shep.  (1725)  64.  ed.  1783. 

5.  Obs.  or  obsol.  To  take  aim. 

Sh.I.  A'U  vissie  as  even  as  some  o'  da  volunteers,  Sh.  News 
(Sept.  28,1901).  Feb.  The  Saul's  the  mark  at  which  I  vizzy,  Affleck 
Poel.  IVks.  (1836)  90.  Slk.  Trying  how  weel  they  could  vizy  at 
the  wild  ducks,  Hogg  7"rt/fi-(i838)  27,  ed.  1866.  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824)  442,  ed.  1876. 

[1.  Fr.  vise'e,  a  levelling,  or  ayming  at  with  the  eye ; 
a  level,  or  aym  taken  (Cotgr.).] 

VLAITHENS,  sb.  Obs.  Gmg.  Pem.  A  kind  of 
porridge.    A^.  S^  Q.  (1852)  ist  S.  vi.  152. 

VLANNEN,  sb.  Nhp.'  Flannel.  The  same  word  as 
Flannen  (q.v.). 

VLANNEN,  VLAP,  see  Flannen,  Flap,  v.^ 

VLARE,  sb.  and  v.  w.Som.'  [vleair).]  \.  sb.  A 
fracture  in  glass,  &c.  when  the  cracks  radiate  from  a 
centre  ;  a  delect  or  flaw  in  anything. 

A  vlare  is  always  a  visible  damage,  whereas  a  craze  may  be 
imperceptible,  except  that  the  article  will  not  '  ring.'     Might  be 
even  used  in  speaking  of  a  horse. 
2.  V.  To  crack  with  a  '  vlare ' ;  gen.  used  in  pp. 

Dhu  wee'ndur-z  au'l  u-vlae'urd;  dliaat-s  dhai  bu'uuyz  ugee'unl 
[Tile  window  is  all  starred  ;  that  is  those  boys  again  !] 

VLECK,  see  Flack,  v..  Flick,  sb.^ 

VLEER,  sb.  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  flea.  (Hall.);  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  iv.Eng.  (1825). 
e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).    See  Flea,  sb.' 

VLEM,  VLENG(D,  see  Fleam,  sb.\  Fling, 

VLET,  I/.    Dev.2    [vlet]    To  drip. 
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VLETCH,  V.     Dev.'     [vletj.]     To  bleach. 

VLEW,  VLEX,  see  Flue,  ac/J},  Flax,  sb}'^ 

VLEY,  sb.  Brks.*  Pig's  fat  used  for  making  lard.  Cf. 
flare,  sb.^ 

VLID,  V.  and  sb.  w.Som.^  nw.Dev.'  [vlid,  vlad.]  A 
dial,  form  of  '  flood.' 

VLINTER,  see  Flinder,  sA.' 

VhONKERS,  sb.  pi.  Wil.  [vlo-qkaz.]  Sparks  of  fire. 
Slow  Gl.  (1892) ;  Wil.'     Cf.  flank,  sb.' 

VLOOK,  VLOSH,  see  Fluke,  sb.\  Flosh. 

VLUCKER,  i;.  I.W.'*  [vlB-k3(r).]  To  flutter  ;  to  fly 
about. 

VLUY,  VLY,  VOACH,  see  Fly,  v.,  sb.',  adj.,  Fooch. 

VOALER,  sb.    Sh.I.    [vo'lar.]    A  '  haaf '  term  for  a  cat. 

'  De  voaler '  means  the  waller,  from  the  cat's  waiMng  cry, 
Jakobsen  Z)/<7/.  (1897)  27;  Spence  Flk-Lore  {i8gg)  121  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

Hence  Voalers-cranimacks, SI?'./'/. streaky  clouds,  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  hairs  streaming  from  an 
animal's  tail ;  also  called  '  Cats-crammacks.'     S.  &  Ork.' 

[Cp.  ON.  vdla,  mod.  Icel.  vdla,  to  wail  (Vigfusson).] 

VOAMD, />/>/.  adj.  and  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  written  vomd  ; 
and  in  form  vam'd.        1.  ppl.  adj.  Tainted. 

[Fish]  heads  dow'd,  vam'd  an'  draven,  affectin'  da  nose,  Spence 
F/k-Lore  (1899)  178. 
2.  sb.   Tainted  fish  or  meat.     (Coll.  L.L.B.),  S.  &  Ork.' 

[Cp.  ON.  vaiimi,  a  blemish  (Vigfusson).] 

VOAR,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  written  vohr,  vor  Or.I.  ; 
vore  Sh.I.;  and  in  forms  vara  Dmf. ;  wair  Sc.  (Jam.); 
ware  Sc.  Don. ;  waur  Gall,  [vor,  ver ;  wer.]  1.  The 
spring;  seed-time. 

Sc.  The  ware  evening  is  long  and  tough,  the  harvest  evening 
runs  soon  o'er  the  heugh,  Kelly  P/'ot'.  (1721)  334;  There  ware 
an'  hairst  illj  ither  hawse  Upon  the  self-same  tree,  Edb.  Mag.  1  Oct. 
1818)  329  (Jam.).  Sh.I.  Fifty  voars  I'm  dell'd  an  set  da  taaties, 
BuRGESS^n5M(i>{i892)38  ;  The  operations  of  '  Vore  '  (as  the  seed- 
time is  called  in  Shetland)  do  not  commence  until  the  end  of  March, 
CowiE  Shetland  {lS^V'  159.  Or.I.  (S.A.S.),  S.  &  Ork.>,  Cld.,  Ayr. 
(Jam.)  Dmf.  It  is  as  cold  as  a  day  in  vare,  Wallace  Schoolinasler 
(1899)  355.  Gall.  Ere  the  winds  o'  ware  were  blawn,  Part  o's 
peace  and  health  were  gane,  Nicholson  Poet.  IVks.  (1814)  113, 
ed.  1897.  Wgt.  They  call  the  months  of  February,  March,  and 
April,  the  '  ware  quarter,'  Fraser  Wigtown  1877I  89.  Don.  He'll 
go  to  him  the  throngest  day  of  Ware,  an'  the  warmest  day  in 
Harwust,  Macmanus  Boid  0/  Road  (i8g8)  40. 
2.  Conip.  (i)  Voar-day,  the  beginning  of  seed-time ;  (2) 
•fee,  wages  for  work  done  at  seed-time ;  (3)  -season, 
(4)  -time,  the  spring-time. 

(i)  Don.  Macmanus  Chim.  Comers,  159.  (2)  Sh.I.  We  hed  da 
half  o'  her  ta  da  voar,  an'  she  haed  fir  her  voar-fee  tree  shillins, 
twa  pair  o'  rivlins,  an'  her  haands,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  247. 
(3)  S.Don.  SiM.MONS  Gl.  (1890).  (4)  Or.I.  It  has  long  been  remarked 
in  Orkney,  that  if  a  man  and  a  dog  land  upon  some  of  the  islands 
in  vor-time,  i.  e.  spring,  almost  all  the  pregnant  sheep  take  to 
running,  and  run  till  they  fall  down  dead,  Neill  Tour  (,1806)  58 
(Jam.).  Twd.  (Jam.)  Slk.  I  .  .  .  fleechyt  Eleesabett  noore  to 
let  us  torfell  in  the  waretyme  of  owir  raik,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  109, 
ed.  1865.  Rxb.ijAM.)  Gall.  Many  a  farmer  leaves  pieces  of  work 
in  spring  and  the  summer  to  be  done  inthebacken;  but  when 
that  period  arrives,  they  are  still  left  undone,  perhaps  to  the  next 
waurtime,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824,  37,  ed.  1876. 

[ON.  vdr,  Mod.  Icel.  vor,  the  spring  (Vigfusson).] 

VOAR, VOARD,VOATHY, see  Foor,sA.SVord,Forthy. 

VOCABLE,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  A  word;  a  term. 
Scoticisms  (1787)  99.        2.  pi.   A  vocabulary. 

The  boy  has  lost  his  vocables,  ib. 

VOCATE,  V.  Obs.  or  obsot.  Glo.  w.Cy.  Dor.  Som. 
Also  in  forms  voccate  Som. ;  voketDor.  1.  To  ramble 
about  idly ;  to  gad  about ;  also  used  with  about. 

Glo.',  w.Cy.  (Hall.),  Dor.'  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng. 
(1825).     e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873). 

2.  To  fidget  about.     Dor.  Barnes  Poems  (1863)  Gl. 

VOCE,  VODD,  see  Vouse,  Void. 

VOE,  sb.  Sh.  &  Or.I.  [v6.]  A  narrow  inlet  of  the 
sea ;  a  creek. 

Sh.I.  On  the  western  side  of  the  picturesque  voc  of  Hellierswick 
stood  a  little  cottage,  Clark  Gleams  (1898  1  11  ;  In  shape  they  are 
very  irregular  ;  and  being  much  intersected  by  voes,  or  arms  of  the 
sea,  .  .  appear  to  form  the  skeleton  ofa  former  country  or  continent, 


CowiE  Shetland  (1871)  i.  Or.I.  Fergusson  Rambles  (1884)  18. 
S.  &  Ork.i 

Hence  Voe-headji/i.  the  head  ofa  narrow  inlet  of  the  sea. 

Sh.I.  He  was  not  long  in  walking  round  the  voe-head,  Nicolson 
Aithstiii'  Hedder  (1898)  25. 

[ON.  vagr,  a  creek,  bay  (Vigfusson).] 

VOG,  sb.  w.Som.'  [vog.]  A  dial,  form  of  'bog';  a 
swamp.     '  In  thick  there  place  'tis  a  proper  vog.' 

Hence  Voggy,  adj.  boggy,  swampy. 

'Tis  terr'ble  voggy  ground  all  drough  there. 

VOGA,  sb.  Sh.I.  [vS'ga.]  In  phr.  in  voga,  in  atoms, 
in  a  crushed  state.     S.  &  Ork.' 

VOGEROUS,n(/y.  Sh.I.  [vB'garas.]  Boastful;  elated; 
keen.     Cf  vogie. 

Der  as  vogerous  follows  as  odder  dee  or  me  setting  da  fit  afore 
dem  i'  da  moarnin',  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  243  ;  Some  o'  wis  is 
no  sae  vogerous  fir  umplists  o'  dis  kind,  ib.  247. 

VOGGET,  V.  Cor.  [vo'gst,  -it.]  To  hop  on  one  leg. 
N.  6-  Q.  (1854)  ist  S.  X.  441 ;  Cor.»» 

VOGIE,  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  in  forms  voggie  Rnf. 
Dmf  ;  vokie  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff  ;  voky  N.Cy.' ;  vougy  Sc. ; 
vyokie  Abd.     [v5gi ;  vogi.]      X.  Proud,  vain;  vaunting. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  Herd  Coll.  Sags.  (1776)  Gl.  Frf.  When  ye  cam  back 
right  braw  was  ye,  Of  you  I  then  was  vogie,  M  orison  Poems 
(1790)  86.  Rnf.  There's  our  Jock  has  grown  sae  voggie.  He  luiks 
like  slink  upon  his  coggie,  Picken  Pofws  (1813)  I.  123.  Ayr.  And 
vow  but  I  was  vogie!  Burns  My  Haggle,  st.  i.  Dmf.  Though 
voggie  now  you  vaunt  ay  What  you've  made  poor  Jamie  dree, 
Johnstone  Poems  (1820)  98.     n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  {Coll.  L.L.B.) 

2.  Elated  ;  contented  ;  glad,  happy,  merry,  gay. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff.  We  gree't,  an'  than  a  bride  did  mak  her,  Wow ! 
sae  vogie!  Taylor  Poems  {i-jSq)  66.  Abd.  Gin  it  war  lawfu'  to 
be  vyokie  owre  sairious  maitters,  Alexander  yo/i;;<y  Gibb  (1871) 
xviii.  Per.  An  uncle's  hansel,  and  an  aunty's  blaw,  Mak'  little 
callants  vogie,  Stewart  Character  (1857)  178.  Ayr.  They  were 
both  blithe  and  vogie  when  he  was  chosen,  Galt  P)ot)05/ (1822) 
xlii.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  344,  ed.  1876.  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.  He's  harmless  as  yon  vogie  lamb,  'That  loups  beside  its 
sleeping  dam,  Proudlock  Borderland  Muse  (1896)  323. 

3.  Fondly,  kindly,  or  lovingly  caressing  ;  also  used  advb. 
Sc.  IV/iislle  Blithe  (1878)  II.  iii  (Jam.  SuppL).  4.  In 
fair  health.     Bnff  Francisque-Michel  Lang.  (1882)  309. 

VOICE,  V.  Yks.  [vois.]  To  call,  speak  to  ;  to  ex- 
press ;  to  say. 

n.Yks.  Ah  voiced  him  \I.W.) ;  n.Yks.^  I  would  try  to  voice  him. 
It  was  seea  voiced. 

VOID,  adj.  Sc.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Som.  Also  in  form 
vodd  S.  &  Ork.'  [void.]  1.  Of  a  building:  empty, 
untenanted. 

S.  &  Ork.',  w.Wor.',  se.Wor.'     Shr.'  Theer's  rows  an'  rows  o' 
'ousen  void  i'  the  town.     Hrf.=,  Glo.',  Som.  (W.F.R.) 
2.  Of  sores,  &c. :  raw. 

w.Wor.'  Our  Bill's  'ad  the  most  awful'est  broken  chilblains, 
.  .  .  Thahr's  on'y  one  plaayce  about  as  big  as  a  pin's  'ed  that's 
void  now. 

VOIDER,  5*.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Nhp.  Suf.  Ken.  Cor. 
Also  written  voyder  Cor.' ;  and  in  forms  vider  Lan.  ; 
voidyer  Chs.'     [void3(r.]      1.  Obs.   A  butler's  tray. 

N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  A  kind  of  table  basket  for  dishes,  plates,  knives, 
&c.  taken  away  from  the  table.  Chs.'  Nhp.'  Nearly  obs.  Suf.* 
A  pail-like  article,  of  wood  or  wicker,  into  which  bones,  &c.  are 
shelved  or  thrown,  during  a  meal.  [Voyder,  lan.x,  ancis,  Levins 
Manip.  (1570).] 

2.  A  large  open  basket ;  a  clothes-basket. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Nhb.'  Paid  for  a  voider  for  ye  sirpliccs, 
15.  zd.,  Boyle  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle  {iio-})  94.  n.Yks.^ 
e.Yks.  Marshall  Rur.  Econ.  (1788).  w.Yks.  I  catched  a  lad 
running  off  wi' ahr  voider,  Saunterer's  Satchel  (1879)  25  ;  w.Yks.^^ 
Lan.  (S.W.),  Ken.  (K.)  Cor.'  A  large  basket  for  holding  unmendcd 
linen  sold  by  gipsy  women  ;  Cor.^ 

3.  A  small  wicker  basket  of  the  finer  kind.    Cor.' 
VOITCH,  VOK,  see  Fooch,  Folk. 

VOKE,  z;.  e.An.'  [vok.]  To  make  an  effort  to  vomit. 
Cf  boke  v." 

VOKE,  VOKET,  VOKIE,  see  Folk,  Vocate,  Vogie. 

yOKY,  adj.  Nhb.  Also  written  vokey  n.Cy.  [voki.] 
Damp,  juicy,  moist.     Cf.  weaky. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790) ;  N.Cy.'     Nhb.'  '  The  aad  body  used  elwaj-s 
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to  put  the  loaves  o'  breed  on  the  floor  to  keep  them  voicy.'     Hrcad 
made  of  maslin  is  called  '  voky  breed,'  from  its  moist  character. 
'  He  always  oiled  his  flute  to  keep't  voky.' 
VOKY,  VOL,  sec  Vogie,  Fold,  s/j.' 
VOLAGE,  ai/j.  and  v.     Obs.     Sc.     Also  in  form  volish 
Cld.  (Jam.)        1.  at/J.  Giddy,  inconsiderate. 

Sc.  Some  doubted  how  far  such  volage  expressions  inferred 
treason,  being  but  lii'm'cioti  linguae,  Fountainhall  Decisions  of 
Lords  (ed.  1759)  I.  484  (Jam."). 

Hence  Volageous,   adj.  very   giddy  and   light.      Cld. 
(Jam.)        2.  Profuse,  prodigal.    See  Valawish. 
Abd.  He's  unco  volage  o'  his  siller,  ib. 

3.  V.  To  talk  ostentatiously.  Cld.  (ib.)  Hence  (1) 
Volageous,  adj.  very  boastful,  ib. ;  (2)  Volisher,  sb.  an 
ostentatious  talker,     ib. 

[1.  That  nas  not  yit  twelve  yeer  of  age,  With  herte 
wilde,  and  thought  volage,  Chaucer  R.  Rose,  1284.  OFr. 
volage,  giddy.] 

VOLD,  VOLE,  see  Fold,  sb.\  Fall,  v..  Foal,  s6.' 
VOLE-MOUSE, sb.    Sc.     [vS'lnuis.]     The  short-tailed 
field-mouse,  Arvicola  agrestis. 

Sc.  Eitb.  Mag.  (July  1819)  505  (Jam.).  Or.I.  The  Short-tailed 
Field  Mouse,  which  with  us  has  the  name  of  the  vole  mouse,  is 
very  often  found  in  marshy  grounds  that  are  covered  with  moss 
and  short  heath,  Barry  Orkney  (1805)  314  (Jb.).     S.  &  Ork.' 

VOLISH,  see  Volage. 

VOLK,  I/.  Pern.  To  boast ;  to  speak  admiringly  of  any 
person  or  thing  ;  to  flatter. 

s.Pem.  'A  was  so  full  av  it,  a  must  a  volkt  av  it.'  He  was  so 
full  of  admiration,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  boasting,  or 
speaking  flatteringly  (W.M.M.). 

VOLLER,  see  Follower,  Vallow. 

VOLLEY,  V.    War.^    [voli.]    To  clang  a  peal  of  bells. 

They  are  volleying  the  bells. 

VOLOWTEN,  vbl.  sb.  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  [Not  known  to 
our  correspondents.]     A  dial,  form  of '  flouting.' 

VOLUME,  sA.    Dev.    In  form  vellum.    A  large  quantity. 

*  My  dear,  whot  a  vellum  ofpilluni  there  is  on  thaHolserry  rawd  !' 
'What's  that?'  'Why,  dawntee  knaw"  vellum"  is  volume,  and 
"  pillum "  is  mucks  adrowed?'  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892)  ^s.v. 
Pillum). 

VOLUMOUS,  (7(/y.    n.Yks.*    [volsmas.]     Bulky,  large. 

It's  a  maist  volumous  consarn,  yon  is.  Ah  deean't  tak  ti  sike 
volumous  things. 

VOMP,  VOMPER,  see  Vamp,  si.',  Vamper,  v."- 

VONK,  sb.  Pem.  [vogk.]  A  spark.  s.Pem.  Laws 
Lillle  Eng.  (1888)  422.     The  same  word  as  Funk,  sb}  (q.v.) 

[MDu.  vonck,  a  sparkle  (Hexham).] 

VOOCH,  II.  Cor.  [viitj.]  To  drag  together  in  sewing. 
(F.R.C.)     The  same  word  as  Fooch  (q.v.). 

VOOCH,  see  Fooch. 

VOODY,  adj.  Dor.'  Having  a  good  appetite.  Cf. 
foody. 

VOOG,  see  Vug,  s6.» 

VOOR,  sb.  Obs.  Glo.  Som.  Also  written  vore  Glo. 
A  teazle  plant  which  does  not  flower  the  first  year. 

Glo.  There  are  always  some  which  do  not  run  till  the  third  year, 
these  are  called  vores,  Marshall  Review  (1818)  II.  458.  Som. 
(W.F.R.) 

VOOR,  VOORE,  see  Foor,  s6.' 

VOOST,  VOP,  VOR,  see  Voust,  'Whap,  Voar. 

VORD,  s6.  Obs.  Sh.I.  Also  written  voard.  A  watch- 
tower  ;  a  high  hill.     Cf.  ward,  v.'  0. 

Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  36 ;  Hibbert  Desc.  Sli.  I.  (1822"!  159,  ed. 
1891  ;  S.  &  Ork.i 

[Cp.  Icel.  varSa,  a  beacon  (Vigfusson).] 

VORE,  see  Foor,  s6.',  Fore,  adj.,  Voar,  Voor,  sb. 

VOREIGHT,  VORIGHTS,  see  Foreright. 

VORLUS  SNORLUS,  adv.  and  adj.  Glo.  Wil.  Also 
in  form  vorus-norus  VVil.'  1.  adv.  At  random,  negli- 
gently ;  a  corruption  of '  nolens  volens.' 

Glo.'  Wil.'  At  Deverill  to  do  a  thing  vorus-norus  is  to  do  it 
negligently,  not  caring  whether  you  do  damage  or  not,  MS.  add. 
2.  adj.   Blustering,  rough.    Wil.'  (s.v.  Nolens  volens). 

VORRAGE,  sb.  Obs.  Dev.  Earth  collected  for  mixing 
with  lime.     Marshall  Rtir.  Econ.  (1796}. 


VORRID,  sb.  Dev.''  [vorid.]  The  outside  edges  of 
a  ploughed  field.     Cf  voryer. 

VORYER,  ,s7».  Gmg.  Pcm.  Cor.  Also  written  vorrier 
Pom.  ;  and  in  forms  ?  vorion  Gmg.  Pem.  ;  vorverCor.^  ; 
voyer  Cor.^  w.Cor.  [v6'j3(r).]  1.  The  strip  of  un- 
ploughed  land  round  the  edges  of  a  ploughed  field;  a 
horse-way. 

Gms.iPem.A'.  ^Q.  (18521  istS.  vi.isa.  s.Pem.  Don' leave sooch 
a  wide  vorrier,  Jack,  plaw  furder  awt  (W.M.M.).  Cor.  (J.W.), 
Cor.' 23 

2.  A  path  or  track  of  fowls.     Cor." 

VOSS,  VOSSLE,  VOX,  see  Foss(e,  Vustle,  Fat,  v. 

VOTEEN,  sb.  Irel.  [votl'n.]  A  'devotee';  a  very 
religious  person. 

Ir.  Up  near  the  altar  .  . .  you  might  perceive  a  voteen,  repeating 
some  new  prayer  or  choice  piece  of  devotion,  Carleton  Traits 
Peas.  (1843)  '•  '6  ;  ^"  strictly  religious  people  on  the  Protestant 
side  arc  called  'swaddlers';  while,  on  the  other  side,  Roman 
Catholics  are  called  'voteens,'  N.  Sr'  Q.  (18701  4th  S.  v.  21a. 
Don.  Macmanus  Bend  of  Road  (1898)  151.  Wxf.  It  belongs  to 
Jemmy  F.,  one  of  the  class  that  is  called  in  Scotland  'The  unco 
guid  '  and  'Voteens'  among  ourselves,  Kennedy  Banks  Boro 
(1869')  184. 

VOTING-BOUT,  sb.  n.Yks.^  In  form  vooatingbout. 
An  election. 

VOUR,  II.     I.W.'    An  aphetic  form  of 'devour.' 

VOUSE,  adj.  w.Cy.  Som.  Also  written  vouce  ;  and 
in  form  voce  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Nervous  ;  forward ;  strong.  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  Sum.  Jennings 
Obs.  Dial.  lu.Eng.  (1825).     e.Som.  W.  &  J.  67.  (1873). 

VOUSS,  sb.  Obs.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  The  liquor  of  chaflf 
and  hay  boiled. 

This  term  does  not  seem  to  be  descriptive  of  the  particular 
composition,  but  to  be  tlie  ancient  word,  denoting  what  is  liquid 
in  general,  retained  in  a  particular  sense. 

VOUST,  V.  and  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Also  in  form 
voost  Sh.I.         1.  V.  To  boast,  brag,  vaunt.     Cf.  woust. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.)  Sh.I.  If  yon  is  da  wye 
at  dey  geng  ta  wark,  his  [it's]  a  puir  trade  ta  voost  o',  S/i.  News 
(Aug.  7,  1897).  Bch.  Yet  as  he  did  o'  slaughter  voust  I  len'd  him 
sik  a  dird,  Forbes  ^jh.y  1742')  9.  Abd.  For  mysel",  I  sanna  voust 
my  kin.  Walker  Bards  Bon-Accord  (1887^  314. 

Hence  (i)  Vouster,sA. a  boaster;  abragger;  (2)  Vousty, 
adj.  vain,  given  to  boasting. 

(t)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Of  vousters  or  new  upstarts,  Ray  Prov.  (1678) 
373;  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.   (C.)     (2     Abd.    And    chiels   shall 
come  frae  yont  the  Cairn-a-mounth  right  voustj',  Beattie  Address 
to  Ross,  St.  16. 
2.  sb.  A  boast ;  vaunting. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Elg.  Ye  dames  o'  Scotland!  sik  your  voust,  And 
sik  your  fame  sae  sair,  Coufer  Poetry  (1804")  I.  159.  Bch.  Whare 
then  was  a'  your  windy  vousts '   Forbes  Utysses  (1785)  23. 

[2.  Thair  sail  thou  se,  thar  sail  thou  knaw  onone, 
Quhamto  this  wyndy  glore,  voust,  or  avantis,  The  honor, 
or,  with  pane,  the  loving  grantis,  Douglas  Eneados  (1513) 
ed.  1874,  IV.  63.] 

VOUSTY,  see  Fusty. 

VOUT,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  vowt  Ayr.  Kcb.  [vaut.] 
A  vault  ;  a  deep  hole.     Cf  wowt. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnff.'  Ayr.  I  would  slip  roon  the  back  w.iy  by  the 
Vowts,  Service  Notandums  (1890)  18.  Edb.  Feint  a  hair  cared  he 
about  auld  kirks  or  kirkyards,  or  vouts,  or  through  stanes,  Moir 
Mansie  IVaitch  (1828)  x.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824'. 
Kcb.  He.  .  .  cam  on  a  vowt  biggit  wi'  stain  an'  lime,  Trotter 
Gall.  Gossip  (1901'!  239. 

[Vowte,  of  a  howse,  testitdo,  lacunar  (Prompt.).  OFr. 
voiite,  voile.'] 

VOUTERISH,  adj.    Obs.    n.Yks.'^    Adulterous,  lewd. 

[Cp.  Thanne  sholde  I  lede  mylyf  in  avoutrye,  Chaucer 
C.  T.  E.  1435-     OFr.  avoii/erie.] 

VOW,  ;/(/.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  in  form  vo  Don.  [vau.] 
Used  to  express  admiration,  surprise,  sorrow,  &c. ;  also 
used  in  phr.  vow  me.     Cf  wow,  in/. 

Sc.  Vow  but  his  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather,  Vedder  Poems 
(184a)  205.  Abd.  At  view  o's  gowd,  vow,  he  was  vokie,  Ander- 
son Poems  (ed.  1826)  50.  Ayr.  And,  vow  !  Tarn  saw  an  unco 
sight!   Burns  Tam  0'  Shanter  {t-jgo)  1.  114.     Lnk.  When  I  saw 
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that  ye  were  weel,  Vow,  man,  but  I  was  gled,  Thomson  Musings 
(1881)  117.  Gall.  Vow  !  ye're  grown  gaudy  and  grand,  Nichol. 
SON  Poet.  IVks.  (1814)  194,  ed.  1897.  Don.  But,  ah,  Vo  !  Vo  !  it's 
I  must  go  For  the  shores  of  Ameriitay  !  Macmanus  Bend  of  Road 
(1898)  249. 

Hence  to  think  vow,  phr.  to  be  astonished  ;  to  wonder. 

Rnf.  Wi'  round-about  lang-nebbit  words,  Losh  !  I  made  them 
think  vow  at  my  learning,  Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  82. 

VOWBET,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  yetibit  Bwii.  A 
caterpillar,  esp.  the  caterpillar  of  the  tiger-moth.  Cf. 
oobit,  woubit. 

Sc.  A  hairy  worm  (Jam.).  Bwk.  Very  common.  .  .  It  does  not 
however  imply,  that  the  insect  is  hairy.  The  '  hairy  vowbet,'  or 
'yeubit,'  .  .  .  is  the  name  given  by  boys  to  the  caterpillar  of  the 
tiger-moth,  Edb.  Review  (Apr.  1809)  143. 

VOXY, «(//'.  Dev.  [vo'ksi.]  Ofthe  weather  :  deceptive, 
uncertain.     The  same  word  as  Foxy,  1  (q.v.). 

Dev.  'Tis  a  voxy  day  tho' ;  but  I  pray  the  Loord  to  kape  it  off  a 
bit.  Ford  Poslle  Farm  (1899)  17a. 

VOYAGE,  s6.  and  f.  Lan.  Chs.  Cor.  Nfld.  Also  in  forms 
vowage  s.Lan.*;  v'yage  Cor.  1.  sb.  A  journey  by 
land  or  sea. 

s.Lan. '     s.Chs.'  Ahy)v  ofn  thuwt  ahy  shud  lahyl<  goa  u  vahyij 
umiing-  dhu  Welsh  muvvntinz.     [Nfld.  (G.P.)] 
2.  V.   To  travel. 

Cor.  V'yaged  thousands  of  miles,  'a  b'lieve,  working  at  my  trade, 
Lee  Paul  Carah  (1898)  30. 

VOYDER,  VOYER,  see  Voider,  Voryer. 

VRACK,  VRAN,  VRAP,  see  Wreck,  Wren,  Frape,  v} 

VRATCH,  sZ».     Sc.     [vratj.]     A  dial,  form  of '  wretch.' 

ne.Sc.  (G.W.),  Cai.'  Abd.  Whaur  birselt  vratches  fain,  I  trow. 
Wad  dreep  a  bottle,  Murray  Hamewith  (1900)  ao.  Lth.  Up  the 
poopit  stairs  the  vratch  did  slink,  Lumsden  Sheep-head {iBga)  108. 

VRATH,  56.     Bnff.'    A  dial,  form  of 'wrath.' 

VREACH,  adv.  w.Cy.  Som.  Dev.  [vrStJ.]  Care- 
fully, diligently,  earnestly,  actively  ;  with  spirit  or  violence. 

w.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  w.Som.*  They  must  a-worked  purty 
dapper  and  vreach  to  ha'  finish'd  a'ready.  Dev.^  Dant  e  make  a 
game  of  a  body,  nor  go  on  so  vreach,  35,  ed.  Palmer.  n.Dev. 
Tha  wut  net  take  et  zo  vreache,  ya  sauntering  troant,  Exm.  Scold. 
(1746)  1.  a8a. 

VREE,VREET,VREETH,  see  Free,  «rf/.'.  Write,  Frith. 

VREX,  sb.  w.Som.'  //.  vrexen,  vrexens.  [vreks.] 
A  rush. 

VRICHT,  VRIG,  VRIT,  see  Wright,  Frig,  sb.";  Fright. 

VRIZ,  VROAR,  VROPE,  see  Freeze,  Foap. 

VROR(E,  VROW,  VROZZY,  see  Freeze,  Frough, 
Frawsy. 

VRUM,  VRUNT,  VRY,  see  Frim,  Front,  sb.,  Fry,  sb.^ 

VUDDICKS,  sb.  w.Cy.  Dor.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]  A  coarse,  fat  woman.  w.Cy.  (Hall.), 
Don'     Cf.  fuddick,  sb.'^ 

VUDDLE,  V.  Hmp.  Wil.  Also  written  vuddel  Wil.' 
[vBdl.]  To  spoil  a  child  by  petting.  Hmp.'  Hence 
Vuddles,  sb.  a  spoilt  child.     Hmp.',  Wil.' 

VUG,  s6.'  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  vugh  Cor.';  and 
in  form  voog  Cor.*  [vBg.]  A  mining  term  :  a  natural 
cavity  in  a  rock  ;  a  hollow  ;  a  cleft.     Cf.  fogo,  sb!^,  hugo. 

Dev.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  deep  mines,  where  there  are  what 
the  miners  term  'vugs,'  ...  to  hear  loud  and  frequent  explosions  ; 
.  .  .  the  true  cause  is  the  bursting  open  of  some  of  these  crystals, 
hollows,  and  vugs,  where  the  air  or  gas  has  been  confined  under 
very  high  degrees  of  pressure,  Bray  Desc.  Tamar  and  Tavy 
(1836)  III.  Lett.  39.  Cor.  Ef  from  the  vugs  they  shud  come  out, 
■Tregellas  Tales  (ed.  1865)  55  ;  Cor.'^^ 

Hence  Vuggy,  adj.  full  of  cavities. 

Cor.  The  lode  is  full  of  cavities,  or  '  vuggy '  (as  the  Cornish 
miners  term  it),  Smyth  Cat.  Mineral  Coll.  (1864)  la;  Copper 
pyrites,  crystallized  and  massive,  '  vuggy '  portion  of  the  lode, 
lA.  13. 
[Cp.  OCor.  vooga,  a  cavern  (Williams).] 
VUG,  ;;.  and  sb.'^  Som.  [veg.]  1.  v.  To  strike  with 
the  elbow.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825).  e.Som. 
W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  2.  sb.  A  blow  or  thrust  with  the 
elbow,    ib. 


VULCH,  VULCK,  see  Fulk. 

VULLER,  v.,s6.  and  rt^^'.  w.Som.'  [vB-l3(r).]  A  dial, 
form  of '  fallow.' 

I  do  mane  to  vuUer  thick  piece  o'  ground,  and  let-n  bide  vuUer 
gin  the  fall.     A  clane  vuller's  the  kay  o'  the  work. 

VULVER,  sb.  Dev.  Cor.  [vBlv3(r).]  A  dial,  form  of 
'  fieldfare  '  (q.v.).    s.Dev.,  e.Cor.  (Miss  D.) 

VUMFRA,  sb.  Cor.  [vB-mfra.]  A  blow,  a  heavy  slap. 
Cor.*    w.Cor.  Bottrell  Trad.  (1870)  3rd  S.  Gl. 

VUMP,  see  Thump. 

VUNG,  V.  and  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  v.  To  move  swiftly 
with  a  buzzing  sound.     Cf.  fung. 

Abd.  (Jam.)  ;  Ye  mauna  think  that  ane  sae  young  .  .  .  Can  up 
Parnassus   glibly    vung    Like    Robbie    Burns,    Shirrefs   Poems 
(1790)  337- 
2.  sb.  A  buzzing  or  humming  sound. 

Abd.  Denoting  the  sound  made  by  a  stone  discharged  from  a 
sling,  or  any  similar  sound,  as  that  of  a  humming-top  when 
emitted  from  the  string  (Jam.). 

VUNG,  VUR,  see  Fang,  v.,  Far,  adv.,  Fur(r,  sb. 

VURRID,  adj.     Obs.    Dev.    Made  of  meal. 

Vurrid  brid,  household  bread,  made  of  meal  as  it  comes  from 
the  mill  without  the  bran  being  taken  from  it,  Horae  Siibsiciiae 
(1777)  453- 

VUSS,  sb.  w.Som.'  [vbs.]  A  building  term :  the 
ridge  piece,  of  piece  to  which  the  rafters  are  fixed  at  the 
apex  of  the  roof. 

Plase  to  mind  and  zend  on  a  piece  for  a  vuss  [vuus']. 

VUSSOCK,  see  Fussock,  s6.' 

\VSTlN{G,ppl.adj.  Obs.  w.Cy.Dev.  Furious;  mighty, 
violent ;  used  in  phr.  a  viistinlg/iiiiie. 

w.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Dev.  In  a  vusting  fume  wi'  hisen  back 
zet  up  vinely,  Madox-Brown  Dwale  Bliith  (1876)  bk.  iv.  iii  ; 
Dev.'  n.Dev.  Vor  why  vore  be  ye  in  zitch  a  vustin  vurae  ?  E.xm. 
Crtshp.  (1746)  I.  531. 

VUSTLE,  V.  Glo.  Som.  Dev.  Also  in  forms  fossle, 
vossle  Glo.'*  [vB-sl.]  1.  To  entangle.  Glo.'*  The 
same  word  as  Fustle  (q.v.).  Hence  vustled  tip,  phr, 
bundled  or  wrapped  up  untidily. 

w.Som.'  As  a  slovenly  parcel,  or  a  woman  huddled  up  in  loose, 
ill-fitting  garments.     n.Dev.  Th'art  olways  a  vustled  up  in  an  old 
jump,  E.xm.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  107. 
2.  To  bustle  ;  to  fuss. 

Glo.'*  Dev.  'Er  ciidden  zit  still  wan  minit  tiigether.  'Er 
keeped  on  vustling  about  till  I  wuz  ready  tii  gie  'er  a  darned  giide 
scat  in  tha  heyde,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  1,1892). 

VUSTLE,  VUSTY,  see  Fustle,  Fusty. 

VUXEN,  ppl.  adj.  Sh.I.  [vBksan.]  Well-grown. 
S.  &  Ork.'     [Swed.  vuxen,  full  grown  (Widegren).] 

VU  YA,  int.    Wxf.    Used  as  an  exclamation  of  distress. 

'  Oh  vuya,  vuya,"  says  he,  one  of  my  maes  is  not  longer  nor  the 
other  now,  Kennedy  Banks  Boro  (1867)  105;  Oh  Vuya  !  Vuya  ! 
it's  no  wonder  that  there  should  be  a  blast  on  the  wheat,  ib. 
Evenings  Diifftey  (1869)  180. 

WJZZY,  adj.  Dev.  [vB'zi.]  Of  hair:  rough,  tangled, 
unkempt.    The  same  word  as  Fuzzy,  4  (q.v.). 

Passen's  beard  be  long  and  vuzzy,  Jist  a  maze  o'  tuzzled  'air, 
Salmon  Ballads  (1899)  74. 

VUZZ  Y,  VY  AEDICK,VY  AN,  see  Furzy ,  Vaedik,  Vean. ' 

VYAUG,  sb.     Bnff.'     A  woman  of  rude  manners. 

VYEADIE,  sb.     Sh.I.     [vjedi.]     An  open  drain. 

The  nettles  are  buried  in  the  gulgraave  o'  da  vyeadie  of  the 
■  byre,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  143. 

VYND,  sb.    Sh.I.     [veind.]     Shape ;  manner. 

Notic'd  doo  her  vynd,  Tamy  ?  Shu  shiirely  tought  'at  hit  wid 
gripe  wis  ta  see  her  white  cots  'at  shu  held  da  tails  o'  her  goon 
sae  high,  Sh.  News  (Aug.  4,  1900'  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

Hence  Vyndid, //>/.  adj.  made,  shaped  ;  mannered.  Cf. 
ill,  II.  1  (178). 

He  says  'at  dir  claes  wis  awfil  ill-vyndid  an'  ill-shakken-up  laek, 
Sh.  News  (May  19,  1900) ;  Ollason  Maieel  (1901)  76. 

■VYNDABLE,  sb.  Sh.I.  An  article,  a  thing ;  a  small 
morsel.    S.  &  Ork.' 

VYOKIE,  see  Vogie. 
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WA,  see  Wale,  v.',  Wha,  Woe. 
WA(A,  WAAF,  see  Wall,  sb.\  Waff,  v.^ 
WAAG,  sb.    Obs.    Yks.    A  lever. 

Yks.  Trans.  Phil.  Soe.  (1858)  176.  w.Yks.  TnoRESBY  Leil. 
(1703)  ;  w.Yks.* 

[Cp.OE.a'rp.o'c.OHG.jwT.on, a  balance, scales;  aweighing- 
macliine  (Kluge).] 

WAAGE,  WAAGH,  see  Wage,  sb.,  Weigh. 

WA  AH,  sZi.  S.&Ork.'  [wa.]  Anything  that  occasions 
admiration  or  surprise. 

WAAK,  see  Waik. 

WAAKLE,  adj.  e.Yks.'  [wakl.]  Weak,  feeble, 
tottering.  [Svved.  vackla,  to  totter  (Widegren)  ;  MHG. 
wackelii,  to  shake,  totter  (Kluge).] 

WAAL,  WAALAQUYTE,  see  Well,  ^/.^  Wyliecoat. 

WAALIPENiN,  V.  Sc.  Also  in  form  wallipend  So. 
(Jam.)  To  contemn,  slight,  undervalue.  Sc.  (Jam.),  BntT.' 
A  dial,  form  of 'vilipend.'    Cf.  wilipend. 

[On  vther  side  thocht  thay  me  vilipend,  I  considder 
prudent  folk  will  commend  The  veritie,  Douglas  Pal. 
Hon.  (1501)  ed.  1874,  I.  48.  Fr.  vilipender,  to  contemn, 
despise  (Cotgr.).] 

WAALY,  see  Waily,  Wally,  adj. 

WAAM,  WAAMEL,  see  Wame,  Wamble. 

WAANT,  adv.  Yks.  [went.]  Very,  exceedingly. 
The  same  word  as  'queint '  (q.v.). 

It's  a  wa.Tnt  long  waa  to  t'toon,  MuNBY  Veises  (1865)  55. 

WAANT,  WAAP,  see  Want,  sA.*,  Whap. 

WAAR,  see  War,  adj.''^,  Ware,  5Z>.'^  v.^ 

WAARIE.BUG,  sb.  Cai.'  A  tumour  on  cattle  caused 
by  the  larva  of  the  gadfly,  Oestris  bovis,  deposited  under 
the  skin.     Cf  warrabee. 

WAARSCHE,  WAART,  see  Wairsh,  Weight,  si.' 

WAASTER,  WAAT,  see  Wester,  Wat,  v.'- 

WAAT,  WAAYZE,  see  Welt,  sb.\  Weeze. 

WAB,  sb.  and  v.  Lin.  e.An.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in 
form  wob  e.An.'  Som.  Dev.  Cor.^  [wab  ;  wob.]  1.  sb. 
An  artificial  teat,  used  in  rearingyoungchildren  and  animals. 

e.An.'  A  piece  of  linen  containing  sugar  or  some  sweetmeat, 
which  is  given  to  an  infant  as  a  substitute  for  the  breast ;  e.An.^ 

2.  A  lump. 

Dev.  A  slammicking  young  hussy !  'Er'th  a-got  'er  frock  awl 
up  in  a  gert  wob  behind !   Hewett  Peas.  Sf>.  (189a). 

3.  The  tongue  ;  geit.  used  in  phr.  hold  your  ivab. 

Dev.  Hold  thy  wab,  vvi't,  Bet !  Hf.wett  Peas.  Sp.  (189a).  n.Dev. 
M.Dev.  Hauttbk.  (ed.  1877)  259. 

4.  Foolish  clatter,  nonsense. 

n.Lin.'  Sich  wab  as  sum  on  'em  talk  at  love  meatins  !  It's  enif 
to  mak  a  dog  sick  to  hear  'em.     Dev.',  Cor.^ 

5.  V.   To  chatter;  to  gossip. 

Som.  She  an'  my  meesus  do  mostly  wab  together  of  an  evening 
(W.F.R.). 

WAB,  WABBLE,  see  Web,  Wobble,  v.^' 

WABRANLEAF,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  waberan-, 
wabert-,  wabron-.  The  great  p\a.rAz\x\,  Plaiitago  major ; 
?  a  corruption  of '  waybread.*    Also  used  in  pi. 

Sc.  I  thought  the  grey  whin  was  gaun  frae  below  me — it  shook 
like  a  wabron-leaf,  Btackw.  Mag.  ^Nov.  1820)  202  (Jam.).  s.Sc. 
It  is  not  only  called,  in  the  singular,  vvaberanleaf,  but  wabert- 
leaf  (li.). 

WABSTER,  see  Webster. 

VOL.  VI. 


WA-CAST,  sb.  Sc.  [wa'-kast.]  Anything  contemp- 
tible or  worthless;  a  castaway  ;  a  piece  of  extravagance. 
Gen.  used  with  a  neg. ;  a  shortened  form  of  '  away-cast.' 

Sh.I.  A  saut  herrin'  is  no  a  wacast  in  a  winter  day  when  he  [it] 
snaws  i'  da  door,  Sh.  News  (Aug.  13,  1898;.  Cai.'  Nac  wa-cast. 
Abd.  I  dinna  consider  my  son  sic  a  wacast  as  a' that,  I  cin  tell  you, 
Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Oct.  20,  1900). 

WACE,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsul.  Sc.  Yks.  Also  written 
waice  w.Yks.^    A  dial,  form  of 'wax.' 

s.Sc.  Vet  gae  ye  to  the  market-place.  And  there  do  buy  a  loaf 
of  wace,  Scott  Minstrelsy  (1802I  III.  173,  cd.  1848.     w.Yks.^ 

WACH,  WACHEL,  sec  Wack,  adj.,  Wauchle. 

WACHT,  sb.  Ayr.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   A  watch,  guard. 

'  Keep  the  wacht  o'  him,  or  it,'  keep  him,  or  it,  in  view,  do  not 
lose  sight  [of  him]. 

WACHT,  see  V/aught. 

WACK,s6.'  Chs.'  [wak.]  A  hatting  term  :  materials 
stolen  by  workmen  during  the  course  of  manufacture. 

WACK,  adj  and  sb.^  Sc.  Yks.  Also  written  wak  Sc. 
(Jam.);  and  in  forms  wach  Sc.  (Jam.);  wauch  Edb.    [wak.] 

1.  adj.   Damp,  moist,  clammy,  watery. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  Herd  Coll.  Si:gs.  {■l^^6)  Gl.  Sh.I.  'Is  dy  socks 
dry? '  '  Der  a  corne  wak  wi'  wadin,  bit  der  no  to  ca'  weet,'  Sli. 
News  (Aug.  26, 1899).  Cld.  Applied  to  cake  or  scone  not  properly 
baked  (Jam.). 

Hence  (i)  Wachie,  adj.  clammy,  wet ;  foggy  ;  (2)  Wak- 
ness,  sb.  humiditj'. 

(i)  Cld.  Jam.)  Edb.  Cauld  as  it  seips  frae  the  wauchie  well-e'e, 
Edwards  il/orf.  Sc.  Pof/s,  3rd  S.  396.  (2)  n.Sc,  (Jam.)  [Dunca.n 
Elym.  (1595).] 

2.  Rainy.  Sc.  A  wak  day  (Jam.). 

3.  sb.  Prepared  flour  and  water. 
w.Yks.5  Skilley  an'  wack, — gaol  fare. 

[1.  Als  swift  as  dalfin  fische,  swymand  away  In  the 
wak  see  of  Egip  or  Lyby,  Douglas  Eiieados  (1513)  ed. 
1874,  II.  259.  MDu.  wack,  flexible,  liquid,  moist,  or  soft 
(Hexham).] 

WACK,  WACKEN,  see  Walk,  v."",  Whack,  v},  Waken, 
ppl.  adj.,  v..  Whacking. 

WACKER,  adj.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Ken.  Also  written 
wakker  n.Cy.  s.Lan.' ;  whacker  w.Yks.'     [waka(r.] 

1.  Easily  awakened ;  wakeful.  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790). 
w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Cf.  waken,  ppl.  adj.  Hence 
Wackersome,  adj.  wakeful,  wideawake. 

n.Cy.  Trans.  Phil.  Soe.  (1858)  176.  n.Yks.  (H.M.),  w.Yks.', 
ne.Lan.' 

2.  Active.         Ken.' He's  a  wacker  little  chap! 

3.  Pleased. 

Ken.  That  made  him  look  wacker.  Wasn't  he  wacker  over  it? 
(D.W.L.) 

4.  Angry,  wrathful. 

Ken.'  Muster  Jarret  was  wacker  at  his  bull  getting  into  the 
turnip  field. 

[1.  OE.  wacor,  watchful,  vigilant  (Sweet).] 

WACKER,  see  Quaker,  Whacker. 

WACKET,  sb.  Ken.  [waekit.]  In  phr.  wickel  for 
wack-et,  tit  for  tat.     Ellis  Proiiuiic.  (1889)  V.  139. 

WACKHEEAD,  WACKING,  see  Whackhead, 
Whacking. 
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WACK-ROWDY-DOW,  sb.  Stf.  Weak  beer,  broth, 
tea,  &c. 

s.Str.  'lack  tliis  vvack-rowdy-dow  away — I'll  lia'  none  ef  I  ca' 
have  il  strong,  Pinnock  Bit.  Cy.  Ami.  (1895). 

WACKY,  see  Whacky,  sb. 

WAD,  sb.^  and  v.'  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  form  wod  Dev.  [wad;  wod.]  1.  sb.  A  bundle  ; 
a  small  pad  ;  a  thick  piece  or  mass  of  cloth,  &c.,  tightlj' 
pressed  together ;  the  rubber  used  by  French  polishers. 

Ir.  Barlow  Idylls  (189a)  39  ;  '  It'll  be  a  terrible  risky  tiling,'  he 
said,  '  trusting  that  way  to  a  wad  of  old  rags,'  ib.  Keriigan  (1894). 
n.Yks."  Nhp.'  We  also  use  it  for  a  wad  of  sticks,  an  indefinitely 
sized  bundle.  Hrf.'  He  be  rubbing  the  table  with  a  wad  of  cloth. 
Glo.i,  ,y  Cy.  (Hall.),  Dev.^,  Cor.2 

Hence  Wadded,  ppl.  adj.  cushioned.  n.Yks.*  2.  A 
bundle  or  wisp  of  hay,  straw,  &c. ;  a  small  hay-cock ;  a 
handful  of  thatch. 

Wxf.'  Nhp.i  The  portion  of  corn  laid  on  the  barn-floor  ready 
for  threshing  is  called  a  'wad.'  se.Wor.',  s.Wor.*  Hrf.'  He  lias 
got  a  wad  of  h.iy  on  his  shoulder  ;  Hrf.°,  Glo.',  Brks.',  e.An.' 
Ken.  A  portion  of  cut  corn,  two  of  which  go  to  make  a  sheaf;  and 
ten  sheaves  make  a  shock  (W.F.S.).  Sus.  I  wont  thresh  out 
another  wad,  Lower  Jan  Cladpole  (1872)  st.  10.  I.W.*  A  double 
wisp  of  hay  or  straw.  w.Cy.  (Hall.),  Dor.'  w.Som.' A  bundle  of 
straw  tied  up  by  a  thalcher.  A  bundle  of  reed  less  than  a  full 
sheaf  of  28  lbs.  weight  is  also  called  a  'wad.'  Dhur-z  dree- 
ur  vaawur  waud'z  u  ree-d  aupm  taal'ut — aay  spoo-uz  tiiz  mau's 
unuuf  Dev.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863).  nw.Dev.'  The  smallest 
bundles  of  reed  are  called  wads.  Six  of  them  are  bound  into  a 
knitch.  Cor.  Jack  the  lantern,  Joan  the  Wad,  That  tickled  the 
maid  and  made  her  mad,  Light  me  home  the  weather's  bad, 
Quiller-Couch  Hist.  Polperro  (1871)  134;  Joan  the  Wad  is  the 
name  of  a  Pisky,  ib.  185  ;  Cor."' 

Hence  (i)  Grass-wad,  si.  a  small  hay-cock.  s.Wor.' ; 
(21  Ridge-wad,  sb.  a  long,  narrow  bundle  with  which  the 
thatcher  forms  the  ridge  of  a  hay-rick.  w.Som.'  3.  A 
heap  or  '  swath  '  of  beans,  peas,  or  vetches.    Cf.  swad,  sb? 

Slir.l*,  Glo.',  Oxf.i  MS.  add.,  Bdf.  (J.W.B.)  Hrt.  Cock 
[vetches]  in  little  wads,  Ellis  Mod.  Hiisb.  (1750^  IV.  iii.  51. 
Mid.  The  grey,  and  other  late  peas,  stand  to  ripen  their  seed  ; 
they  are  then  cut  up  with  hooks,  rolled  into  wads,  Middleton 
Agric.  (1798)  195.  Hmp.  The  long  lines  in  which  the  mower 
lc:ivcs  the  peas  after  he  has  cut  them  are  called  '  wads  '  (H.C.M.B.). 

4.  A  large  quantity. 

w.Yks.'  We've  a  wad  o'  hay  to  j'ear.     ne.Lan.i 

5.  V.   To  stuff  with  food  ;  to  gorge. 

Lakel.2  Wad  thisel  wi'  some  beef  an'  taties.     Cuni.^ 

6.  To  make  cut  beans,  peas,  &;c.  into  heaps  ready  for 
carting. 

s.Wor.  The  beans  be  wadded,  they  beant  stilched  (H.K.). 
Bdf.  The  process  of  wadding,  and  gleaning  beans,  .  .  is  rather  a 
tedious  one,  Batchelor  Agric.  (1813)  108;  (J.W.B.) 

WAD,  sb.'^  and  i;.*  Cum.  Lan.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Nhp. 
[wad.]  1.  sb.  A  mark,  gen.  a  stick  or  white  wand,  set 
up  to  guide  the  plough,  measure  land,  &c. ;  also  in  coinp. 
Wad-stafF,  -stick. 

Not.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863).  s.Not.  Generally  a  stick, 
with  occasionally  perhaps  a  bit  of  paper  stuck  on  it  to  make  it 
more  perspicuous.  '  Yer  mun  goo  by  yer  wads '  (J.P.K.).  Lin.', 
n.Lin.',  ne.Lin.  (E.S.) 
2.  A  line,  esp.  one  marked  out  between  parcels  of  land. 
ne.Lan.',  sw.Lin.'  Nhp.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.)  (s.v. 
Axwaddle).  3.  Way,  direction  ;  fig.  order,  position  ; 
way  of  thinking;  manner  of  life. 

Cum.  It  lies  in  the  same  wad,  Sullivan  Ctim.  and  IViii.  (1857) 
80;  Cum.*,  ne.Lan.'  Der.  A  neighbourhood;  as  such  and  such 
places  lie  in  the  same  wad  or  beat,  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.) 
s.Not.  '  All  them  Smiths  are  o'  the  same  wad.'  '  How  am  a 
getlin  on?  Ah,  the  same  oad  wad  '  (J.P.K.).  sw.Lin.'  They  get 
out  of  wad  a  bit,  when  they're  so  long  away.  We  shall  kill  a  pig 
next  week,  and  that'll  put  us  in  rather  better  wad.  Nhp.'  He 
goes  on  in  the  old  wad. 
4.  V.  To  mark  out  a  line  by  setting  up  sticks,  etc. 

ne.Lan.'     s.Not.  The  doss  e'ent  wadded  out  yet  (J.P.K.). 

WAD,  ,s6.3     Sc.  n.Cy.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.Lan.  '  Also 
written  wadd  Sc.  ;  and  in  form  waud  Sc.     [wad.] 
1.  Black  lead  ;  a  lead-pencil. 

Dmf.  Slate-pen  is  '  caum  —a  black-lead  pencil  'waud,'  Wallace 


Schoohuastey  (1899)  339.  Gall.  Indian  rubber  .  .  .  used  for  de- 
facing the  marks  of  wadd,  or  black  lead,  Mactaggart  Eiicycl. 
(1824)  89,  ed.  1876.  n.Cy.  (J.L.  1783).  Dur.',  w.Dur.',  Lakel.^, 
Cum."',  s.Wm.  (J.A.B.),  n.Yks. ^3,  w.Yks.  (C.W.D.),  ne.Lan.' 
2.  Coiiip.  (I)  Wad-eater  or  Wadditer,  india-rubber; 
(2)  -mine,  a  black-lead  mine;  (3)  -pencil,  a  lead-pencil. 

(i)  Lakel.2,  Cum.''',  n.Yks. ^,  ne.Lan.'  (2)  Cum.  This  year  the 
wadd-mine  had  been  opened,  which  is  done  once  in  five  years, 
Guide  to  Lakes  (1780)  210.  (3)  w.Dur.'  Lakel.''  Lcn'  us  a  bit  o' 
wad  pencil.  Cum.  Ah  teaak  oot  me  wad  pencel,  Sargisson  Joe 
Scoap  (1881)  39.  Wm.  (B.K.)  w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Sxppl. 
(Sept.  30,  1899 ■). 

WAD,  W ADDEN,  see  Wed,  sb.,  v.'.  Will,  Woad,  Would, 
Wuden. 

WADDER,  sb.  w.Yks.''  [wa-da(r).]  Anything  very 
large  ;  a  '  whopper.' 

A  man  who  dug  up  a  large  potato,  exclaimed  '  My  word,  that's 
a  wadder  I ' 

WADDINER,  see  Weddinger. 

WADDING,  sb.  Yks.  [wa'din.]  Any  thick,  black 
thread,  larger  than  piping.     n.Yks.  (I.VV.) 

WADDIOCK,  sb.  Shr.  Also  in  form  waddock  Shr.* 
[wo'diak,  wodjak.]     A  large  piece. 

Shr.'  'Er  cut  me  a  waddiock  o'  pork-pie  ;  Shr.'^ 

WADDLE,  s6.'    Cor.^    [wo'dl.]    A  sloppy  mess. 

That  teas  all  cold,  I  can't  think  how  you  can  drink  such 
waddle. 

Hence  Waddly,  adj.  thinly  diluted.       '  Waddly  bioth.' 

WADDLE,  s6.°     Obs.     Som..    The  wane  of  the  moon. 

Sow  or  set  beans  in  Candlemas  waddle,  Ray  Prov.  (1678)  343. 

WADDLE,  V.'  Won  [wa-dl,  wo'dL]  Of  ducks:  to 
trample  grass,  &c. 

s.Wor.  Thahy  ducks  gits  into  the  lung  grass,  an'  waddles  it 
about  (H.K.). 

WADDLE,  v.'^  Wil.  Dev.  [wo'dl.]  To  wrap  up 
clumsily  ;  to  swaddle  ;  to  entwine. 

Wil.'  Dev.  (Hall.);  Dev.'  I've  a  waddl'd  en  up  vor  rear  of  a 
scud,  20,  ed.  Palmer. 

WADDLE,  V.'     Dev.     [wodl.]     To  drag  a  river. 

They've  been  waddling  the  river  with  a  great  chain  to  find  the 
body.  Reports  Provinc.  (1885)  116. 

WADDLE,  v.*  Obs.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  To  bargain.  Nhb.' 
Hence  Waddler-wife,  sb.,  obs.,  a  woman  who  kept  a 
servants'  register  office.    N.Cy.',  Nhb.' 

WADDLE,  WADDLER,  see  Wattle,  Walder. 

WADDY,  adj.  Yks.  Glo.  Cor.  [wodi.]  1.  Matted ; 
used  of  hay  after  rain.  Glo.'  2.  Tough  and  insipid,  as 
hard  meat  without  flavour.  n.Yks."  3.  A  fisherman's 
term;  of  the  wind:  puffy.     Cor.^ 

WADDY,  see  Vaudy. 

WADE,  sb.'  and  v.^  Chs.  Stf  Wor.  Shr.  Mtg.  Rdn. 
e.  &  s.Cy.  Also  written  waid  Shr.';  wayd  Shr.^;  and 
in  forms  wead  Shr.'^;  wed  Mtg.;  weed  Shr.';  weighd 
Chs.3;  whead  Chs.'"^  Stf.  Shr.=  e.  .S;  s.Cy. ;  whed  Rdn. 
[wed;  wid.]        1.  sb.    Endurance;  power  of  lasting. 

s.Chs.'  Dhur)z  u  gild  jel  Q  wai'd  in  it  [of  something  which  is 
economical  in  use,  and  so  lasts  a  long  time]. 

Hence  Wady,  adj.  long-lasting  ;  tedious ;  interminable ; 
measuring  or  containing  more  than  was  expected. 

Chs.' 2;  Chs. 3  Expresses  good  weight,  or  that  a  stack  of  haj-,  a 
fat  o.K  or  sheep,  &c.,  turns  out  more  weighty  and  consequently 
valuable  than  was  expected.  s.Chs.'  The  application  of  this  word 
is  very  wide.  .  .  Generally  speaking,  it  is  applied  to  anything 
which  exceeds  expectation  in  point  of  quantity.  Thus  it  is 
specially  used  of  articles  of  consumption.  A  cheese  is  said  to 
'eat  very  wady'  when  only  a  small  portion  is  consumed  at  each 
meal.  Cloth  which  wore  an  unusually  long  time  would  be  called 
wady.  A  wady  mile  is  a  long  or  tedious  distance  ;  and  generally, 
wady  as  applied  to  a  specified  distance  would  imply  the  speaker's 
belief  that  it  was  greater  than  it  was  said  to  be.  A  wady 
walker  would  be  one  who  took  long  strides,  and  so  got  over 
a  good  deal  of  ground  without  any  appearance  of  haste.  Stf.', 
w.Wor.'  Shr.  A  wheady  mile,  Ray  (1691) ;  Shr.'  '  Yo'n  find  it  a 
mighty  waidy  road,  if  yo'  bin  thinkin'  o'  walkin'  from  Soseb'rj'  to 
.Stretton,  though  it  dunna  look  so  fare.'  'These  lung  sems  bin 
despert  waidy  sewin' — it  inna  like  summat  as  yo'  can  get  on  ooth.' 
'  That's  a  weudy  bit  o'  bif — it  'ouds  out  well,  and  theer's  bin  a 
power  o' cuttin'at  it ';  Shr."    Mtg. '  That's  a  weddy  bit  of  walking 
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from  Newtown  lo  Abeiiiarlc'  '  That  fild  was  a  deal  wcddicr  than 
I  tliought  it  was  before  I  begun  to  plough  it.'  ■  Ay  !  it  is  a  wedily 
bit  of  ground'  (E.R.M.).  Rdn.  Morgan  JFc/s.  1^1881).  e.Cy.. 
s.Cy.  Ray  {1691). 

2.  V.   With  away :   to  diminish  gradually  ;   to  cause  to 
diminish.     Cf.  wede. 

s.Chs.'  Money  or  provisions  are  often  said  to  '  wade  awee,'  and 
I  have  heard  a  cough  spoken  of  as  '  wadin'  awee."  '  Boa-nz  iin 
goa'aanu  waidii  ilwec  wi  dhu  miini.'  Shr.'  1  did  'ope  as  my 
coal  6c5d  a  lasted  till  nigh  Chris'mas,  but  I  see  as  it's  wcedin' 
away  sadly  loo  fast. 

■WADE,  sb.^  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  wed  S.  &  Ork." 
I  wed.]  The  part  of  the  boat  aft,  into  which  the  fish  arc 
drawn. 

Geordie  wis  i'  da  wade  takkin'  aff,  S/i.  A'c;ti  (June  16,  1900  ; 
S.  &  Ork.l  '  To  sit  in  the  wed  '—to  sit  by  the  man  who  is  hauling 
fishing-lines,  and  to  assist  him  in  taking  the  li^h  o(T  Ihc  hooks. 

"WADE,  v.^  Sc.  Yks.  Lei.  Nhp.  Oxf.  e.An.  Also 
written  waid  Oxf.'  [wed,  wead.]  1.  In  phr.  lo  wade 
the  iva/er,  to  go  through  the  water. 

Abd.  Ca'  hawkie  Ihrou'  the  water  :  hawkie  wadna  wade  the 
water,  Beattie  Parings  (,1801)  62,  ed.  1873.  w.Vks.  Thobesby 
if «.  (1703);  (J.'W.) 

2.  To  bathe. 

Lei.'  A  'edn't  got  no  cloo'es  on,  so  ah  mek  caount  as  a  wur 
a-weedin'  when  a  got  draoundcd.  Nl>p.'  He's  gone  to  vveead. 
Oxf.  I 

3.  Of  the  sun  or  moon  :  to  gleam  intermittently  through 
clouds  or  mist. 

Sc.  ^Jam.  Sii/'/>/.'  ;  The  moon  .  .  .  was,  .  .  in  the  phrase  of  that 
country,  wading  or  struggling  with  clouds,  ScoiT  Bli.  DivarJ 
(i8i6iiii.  Ayr.  MacQueen  G/onHiiHjg' -J'".  1,1831)  21.  Lnk.  i  saw 
my  Meg,  but  Meggy  saw  nae  me  ;  Tor  yet  the  sun  was  wading 
through  the  mist,  Ramsay  Gentle  Slicf>.  (1725)369,  cd.  1733.  N.Cy.' 
n.  Yks."  It'll  rain  afoor  t'neet,  fsun  waded  sadly.  w.Yks.'  Nlip.' 
The  sun  wades,  we  shall  have  rain. 

4.  To  have  liberty,  as  the  tension  in  a  mortice  or  other 
joint,  when  the  wood  has  shrunk.     e.An.' 

■WADEABLE,  adj.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in  form  weead- 
able  n.Yks.=    [wSdabl.]        1.  Fordablc. 

Ayr.  As  soon  as  the  fugitives  were  williin  wadeable  reach  of 
the  bank,theyjumpitout  of  theboat  and  ran,  Galtt  Gilhaise  (1823") 
xxii.     n.Yks.2,  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.* 
2.  Phr.  t/iat  ivaier's  not  ivadeabtc,  that  difficulty  will  not 
easily  be  overcome.    n.Yks.^ 

WADEN,  «(//.  Sh.I.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Also  written  waiden 
S.  &  Ork.'  ;  and  in  forms  waaden  Nhb.' ;  wadden  n.Cy. ; 
waddin  Nhb.';  wauden  N.Cy.'  Nhb.';  waudon  Nhb.' 
[we'dan.]     Young  and  active  ;  supple;  soft. 

S.  &  Ork.'  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  ;  N.Cy.' A  wauden  lad.  Wauden  of 
her  age.     Nhb.  (J.H.)  ;  Nhb.'  He's  a  bang,  yawl,  waddin  ehep. 

■WADER,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsot.  Sc.  Yks.  Also  in  form 
weeader  n.Yks.^  1.  A  person  who  forages  on  the  beach 
for  wreck  materials.  n.Yks.^     2.  The  heion,  A  rdca  ciiierea. 

Abd.  Among  the  resident  birds  may  be  reckoned  .  .  .  the  wader, 
a  bird  frequenting  running  water,  Slattsl.  Ace.  IX.  108  (Jam.). 

■WADGE,  v}  and  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  waidge  Fif. ; 
wedge  Bnh.'  [wedg.]  1.  v.  To  shake  in  a  threatening 
manner  ;  to  brandish. 

n.Sc.  He  wadg'd  a  stick  at  me  (Jam.).  Bnff.'  He  wodget's  nivv 
in's  face.  Fif.  Began  to  waidge  his  steekit  neive  close  to  my  nose, 
Latto  Tani  Bodl:in  (186.1  i  vii. 

2.  sb.  The  act  of  shaking  in  a  threatening  manner.  Bnil'.' 

■WADGE,  V.''     Som.  Dev.    To  bet ;  to  wager. 

w.Som.'  I'd  wadge  [wauj]  my  life  o' ut.  I'll  wadge  a  quart 'pon 
it  way  anv  o'  the  comp'my.     nw.Dev.' 

■WADGE,  see  ■Wedge. 

"WADGEOCK,  sb.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Also  written 
wadjock  Nhp.'  [wodgsk.]  A  loose  bundle;  a  burden. 
Cf.  wedget,  2. 

Nhp.'  A  quantity  of  Hour  in  a  sack  would  be  termed  a  good 
wadjock  of  flour.  War.^  She  gave  me  a  rare  waj-uk  of  bread  and 
meat  to  take  with  me.  Lei.'  '  You've  got  a  good  lot  of  coals  there  ! ' 
'Yes,  Ah'n  gotten  a  little  wojuk.' 

■WADGET,  sec  'Wedget. 

■WADGIKING,  /;-/>.  Woi.  [wodjakin.]  Walknig 
awkwardly  in    an  undrilled  manner.       ( W.k.C.-C.) 

■WADIE,  WADJOCK,  see  ■Vaudy,  ■Wadgeock. 


WADMEL,  sb.  Obs.  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Yks.  Oxf.  e.An. 
Ken.  Also  written  wadniil  Sh.I.  ;  and  in  forms  vadmell 
S.  &  Ork.' ;  wadmaal  Sh.  X;  Or.I.  (Jam.)  n.Yks.= ;  wadmal 
Sh.I.  e.An.'  ;  wadmoll  Nrf. ;  wadmul  Suf '  ;  woadmel 
Nrf.  Suf.  Ken.';  woadmell  Suf;  woddenel  Oxf.;  wod- 
niell  Or.I.;  wodmole  Ken.';  woodmail  S.  &  Ork.'  A 
species  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  manufactured  in  Iceland, 
Shetland,  and  Orkney  ;  a  coat  made  of  such  material. 

Sh.I.  Jakobsen  Di'n/.  (1897)  95;  The  manufacture  of  wadmil 
had  long  ceased,  Si'ENCE /•■/i-Z.oi<;  (18991  '95!  The  fair  damsels 
of  Sound,  clad  in  petticoats  of  red  wadmal,  CowiES/if//(iHrf  (1871) 
114.  S.  &  Ork.'  Or.I  (Jam.)  ;  The  summe  of  20  aingcll-ncbillis, 
20  schillingis  wodmell,  9  leispunds  butter,  Peterkin  Kotes  (1822^ 
Af*p.  31 :  'I'he  old  men  and  women  .  .  .  still  continue  to  wear  good 
strong  black  elotlies  without  dying  [sic],  called  by  the  ancient 
Norse,  Vadmell,  Stalisl.  Ace.  XIV.  326  (Jam.).  n.Yks.»  Coarse 
thick  woollen  cloth  for  pea-jackets.  Oxf.  Kennett  Par.  Aniiq. 
(1695).  e.An.' What  is  thus  called  by  us  is  only  the  winter 
clothing  of  rustics.  Nrf.  The  9J  jards  of  green  'wadmoll'  also 
used  for  it  [Mrs.  Scman's  pew]  may  have  been  for  curtains,  N>/. 
Antiq.  Misc.  II.  pt.  ii.  335.  Nrf.,  Suf.  Ray  (.1691).  Suf.  Ord  MS. 
Coll.  (c.  1760) ;  Suf.'  A  great  coat  made  of  the  stuff  called  'duffle.' 
Ken.'  One  yeard  of  greene  wodmole  for  an  aprune  at  xijrf,  Sandwiclt 
Bk.  of  Orphans. 

[OT^.va^-tiidt,  vaS-mal,  measured  stuff,  standard  cloth, 
from  vaS,  stuff,  and  mat,  a  measure.  In  the  old  Scandi- 
navian communities  the  vaJ-mfd  was  the  standard  of  all 
value  and  payment  before  coined  gold  or  silver  came 
into  use  (Vigfusson).] 

■WADSET.si.  and  v.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  wedset  (Jam.); 
wodset.  1.  sb.  A  mortgage  ;  a  legal  debt  by  which 
a  debtor  makes  over  his  lands,  &c.  into  the  hands  of  his 
creditor,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  draw  the  rents  in 
payment  of  the  debt.     See  ^Wed,  sb. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  The  rental  book,  Jeanie— clear  three  hunder  sterling 
— deil  a  wadset,  heritable  band,  or  burden,  Scott  Midlolliian  (i8i8) 
xxvi.  Or.I.  Peterkin  Notes  (1822)  157.  Bnff.  The  lands  of 
Auclianachie  had  been  held  in  wadset  or  other  mode  of  security, 
Gordon  Keith  (1880')  416.  Ayr.  The  wadset  he  has  on  the 
Kilmackeckle  estate,  Galt  Entail  {1S23)  xx.  Kcb.  There  wus  a 
wadset,  an'  afore  lang  a  roup,  an'  anither  new  laird,  Trotter  Gait. 
Gossip  (1901)  325. 

2.  A  pledge. 

Ayr.  Here's  a  little  w.adset,  Buittle's  scrap  o'  truth,  Pawn'd  in  a 
gin-shop  Quenching  holy  drouth,  BvRtis  Heron  Ballads  i^May  1796) 
IV.  St. 6.    Dmf.  It's  a  wadset  i' the  town,CROMEK/Jfmo(Hs  ;  1810)90. 

3.  V.   To  alienate  land  or  other  heritable  property  under 
a  reversion  ;  to  mortgage  ;  to  pawn. 

Sc.  (Jam.i  ;  More  riches  wears  O'er  her  e'c-bree,  Than  would 
wadset  any  baronie,  Cunningham  Snjjs.  (1813I  44.  Abd.  Showed 
a  spen'thrift  king  how  to  wadsct's  throne,  Murray  Hanietvilh 
( igoo)  35.  Kcb.  Howbeit  ye  should  sell,  wadset,  and  forfeit  your 
few  years' portion  of  this  life's  joy,  Rutherford /.<•//.  (1660)  No.  200. 

Hence  'Wadsetter,  sb.  one  who  holds  the  property  of 
another  in  'wadset.' 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Your  father  .  .  .  kept  himself  close  from  wadsetters 
and  money-lenders,  Scorr  Bride  oj  Lam.  (1819)  vi.  Abd.  Titulars, 
proper  wadsetters,  pensioners.  Scalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792)  H-  97- 

■WADY,  see  ■Vaudy. 

■WADYBUCKETY,  sb.  and  adv.     Irel.     Also  in  form 
•buckedy  Wxf        1.  sb.   A  see-saw.    Ir.  (A.S.-P.) 
2.  adv.   Sec-saw  fashion. 

Wxf.  My  brogues  were  ofl  and  I  was  holding  up  my  legs  wady- 
buckedy,  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  hate,  Kennedy  Banks  Boro 
(1867)  283. 

■WAE,  see  'Way,  /«/.,  'Woe. 

"WAEFLEED,  sb.  Abd.  (Jam.)  [weflid.]  The  water 
of  a  mill  stream,  after  passing  the  mill  ;  lit.  way-flood. 

WAEG,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  weeg  S.  &  Ork.' 
[weg.]  The  kittiwake,  Rissa  tridaciyla.  Swainson  Birds 
(1885)  206;  S.  &:  Ork.' 

•WAEK.  'WAEN.  'WAER.  sec  'Waik,  'Wean,  sb.,  ^Waur. 

•WAESE,  'WAEST,  WAESTHRAL,  see  ■Wase,  sb., 
■Waist,  ■Wastrel,  sb} 

■WAFF,  !'.',  sb}  and  adj}  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakel. 
Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Also  written  waf  Lakel.'  Cum. 
m.Yks.';  whaff  Slk.  Nhb.' Cum."  n.Yks.'' m.Yks.' s.Lan.'; 
and  in  forms  waaf  S,  cS:  Ork.' ;  waif  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wauf  Sc. 
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Nhb. ;  wauff  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wufif  Yks.  [waf.]  1.  v.  To 
wave;  to  fan,  flap  ;  to  flutter;  to  fluctuate.  Cf.  waffle,  t^.', 
waft,  V. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Per.  The  waffin'  o'  her  wings  Wi'  music  fills  the  air, 
Haliburton  OcJii! Idylls  {i8gi)  33.  Ayr.  Waffing  her  wan  face 
wi'  a  claith.  As  she  began  to  get  her  health,  Ainslie  Land  0/ Bums 
(ed.  1892)  190.  Lth.  The  rags  waffin'  round  her,  Ballantine 
Poems  1^1856)  59.  SIk.  Rover  begins  snokin  and  twinin  himsel  in 
a  serpentine  style,  wi'  his  fanlike  tail  whaffin,  Chr.  North  Nodes 
(ed.  1856)  IV.  97.  Kcb.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  8.  Nhb.i 
n.Yks.  Deean't  waff  t'bed  cleeas  so  (T.S.).  e.Yks.  Nicholson 
Flk.  Sp.  {i88g)8T.     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

2.  To  pass  by  swiftly. 

e.Yks.'  Sha  wafTd  past  ma,  MS.  add.  (T.H.) 

3.  With  about:  to  go  about  telling  tales. 
n.Yks.'^  To  go  '  whaffing  about.' 

Hence  Whaffy,  adj.  full  of  news. 

in. Yks. 1  'A  whaffy  body,'  a  newsy  person. 

4.  sb.  A  flapping;  a  waving;  a  wave  of  the  hand,  cXc. ; 
a  hasty  motion. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Per.  Wi'  ae  waff  o'  iny  wings  I  soar, Haliburton 
Horace  (1886)  72.  SIk.  That  wadna  understand  the  repulse  o' 
neglect  or  even  o'  a  waff  o'  the  haun  to  be  aff  wi'  theirsels,  Chr. 
North  A'ofto  (ed.  1856)  III.  177.  Uls.  'The  waff  of  her  tail  is  like 
another  body's  day's  work,' said  of  a  bustling  woman  who  professes 
to  do  a  great  deal  but  does  little  (M.B.-S.).  Nhb.'  To  put  out  a 
candle  with  a  waff,  caused  by  a  rapid  movement  of  the  flat  hand 
or  of  some  fan-like  article.  Cum.  Thou  med  ha'  knocked  ma  doun 
wid  a  waf  o'  thy  neet-cap,  Dickinson  Joe  and  Geol.  3  ;  Cum.*, 
n.Yks.^  w.Yks.  (J.W.I 

5.  A  flag;  a  signal. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Or.I.  (S.A.S.),  S.  &  Ork.'  n.Yks.=  Used  at  sea  for 
assistance  to  the  ship  from  the  shore. 

6.  The  movement  of  a  flame  from  side  to  side.  Nhb. 
(Hall.),  ne.Lan.'  7.  Of  wind:  a  puff,  breath,  gust;  a 
current  of  air  caused  by  the  swift  passage  of  anything. 

Sc.  The  wauf  o'  the  breeze  And  the  sough  o'  the  sea,  Wright 
Scol.  Lf/e  (1897)  74.  Per.  Like  the  waff  o'  a  thaw  wind  on  winter's 
hoar  head,  Stewart  Oinracler  (1857)  26.  Ayr.  Ye  may  get  a  waft' 
o'  their  goodwill,  Galt  Sir  A.  Wylic  (1822)  1.  SIk.  A  wee, 
wizened,  wrinkled,  crunkled,  bilious  bit  body,  that  the  wund  could 
carry  awa  wi'  a  waff,  Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  IV.  181.  Gall. 
Wi'  a  waff  the  lowe  blew  aff  the  cruisy  on  the  wa',  Gallovidian 
(1901)  III.  175.  Ant.  (S.A.B.)  Nhb.'  The  waff  o'  the  train. 
Lakel.2,  Cum.'"  n.Yks.2;  n.Yks. ■*  Ther  hezn't  been  a  waff  o' 
wind  ti-daay.  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Ah  felt  a  waff  o'  my  cheek.  Banks 
IVkJld.  IVds.  (18651.     ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 

8.  A  whiff;  an  odour,  esp.  one  borne  through  the  air. 
Sc.  Mackay.     Sh.I.  Ollason  Mareel {igoi)  35  ;  S.  &  Ork.'     Fit. 

A  canny  waff  o'  sweet  perfume,  TzKHAtn Papistry  (1827)  29.  Ayr. 
Fin'  the  waffo'  their  sweet  breath,  as  if  their  tongues  were  moss 
roses  an'  their  lips  a  pair  o'  pinks,  Ainslie  Land  of  Burns  (ed. 
1892)139.  Nhb.',  Cum.*  n.Yks.^;  n.Yks."  NooAh've 'ed  yah  waff 
o'  thi  silidge,  an  Ah  want  na  mair  on't.  e.Yks.',  w.Yks.  (J.W. ', 
ne.Lan.'  n.Lin.' Ther's  a  nasty  waff  o"  new  paaint  aboot.  sw.Lin.' 
The  waff  of  the  door  was  enough  to  smittle  one.  Wi'  John  getting 
a  waff  from  the  body  he  fainted  reiet  off. 

9.  A  slight  stroke  from  any  soft  body,  esp.  in  passing. 
Sc.  (Jam.)  10.  A  sudden  aflection,  producing  a  slight 
bodily  ailment,  esp.  in  phr.  a  waff  of  cold. 

Sc.  A.W.),  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Dey  canna  bide  da  laeslest  waff  o' 
cauld.  Sh.  News  (Mar.  26,  1898).  Ayr.  Just  a  waffo'  cauld,  Galt 
Entail  (1823)  x.xxviii.  Nhb.  A'  ower  he  hez  a  cawdrife  feel.  But 
thinks  it's  but  a  waff  o'  cawd,  Wilson  Pitman's  Pay  (1843)  16; 
Nhb.' 

11.  A  passing  view  ;  a  glimpse. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  I  sought  every  glen  and  clcuch  .  .  .  but  teil  a  wauff 
of  his  coat-tail  could  I  see,  Scott  MidlotJiian  (1818)  li.  Ayr. 
Willie  has  been  so  desperate  thrang,  that  it  is  but  seldom  .  .  .  that 
we  get  a  waff  of  him  ava,  Service  Dr.  Diigiiid  (ed.  1887)  242. 
Lnk.  O  Lo%-e,  thou'rt  a  queer  ane,  thou  gi'est  each  maid  A  waff  o' 
the  bright  robe  in  which  thou'rt  arrayed.  Miller  JFillie  IVinkie 
(ed.  1902 .  60.  Gall.  Juist  e'en  the  waff  o'  your  ain  coat-tails, 
Crockett  Bog-Myrtle  {1895)  203.    Nhb.'  Aa  just  gat  a  waff  on  him. 

12.  A  good  or  bad  influence. 

Sc.  Used  to  denote  the  contagious  and  fatal  influence  of  a  sinful 
course  ;  in  allusion  to  the  effect  of  bad  air,  or  ofa  suffocating  wind 
(Jam.).  Ayr.  We  maun  gie  something  to  the  young  woman,  and 
the  bairns,  that  we  may  gc  t  a  waff  o'  their  good  will  likewise, 
Galt5iV.^.  iyylie{i82a)  11.  162  (Jam.). 


13.  The  apparition  ofa  dying  person  ;  a  wraith. 

s.Sc.  Your  honour  forgets  1  fand  my  dear  maister  mysel,  an" 
saw  him  laid  in  the  cauld  grave.  It's  been  his  waff.  Dangerous 
Secrets  (1815)  II.  163  Jam.).  n.Cy.  Dcnhani  Tracts  (ed.  1895I  II. 
79  ;  N.Cy.'  Nhb.  A  wraith  or  wauf,  Richardson  Borderer's  Table- 
hk.  (1846)  VI.  36 ;  Nhb.'  When  a  person  is  dying  his  waff  or 
apparition  is  believed  to  appear  to  near  relations  or  to  friends  at 
a  distance,  sometimes  in  remote  places.  The  apparition  is  a 
portent  that  the  person  thus  seen  is  about  to  die.  A  man  is  said 
to  have  spoken  to  his  own  waff  without  receiving  an  answer,  and 
to  have  died  next  day.  Dur.'  Yks.  Henderson /"/A- Z  ore  (1879)  i. 
ra.Yks.' 

14.  adj.   Brief,  fleeting,  short-lived. 

Bwk.  True  frien'ships  in  this  warl',  1  fear,  are  rather  hard  to 
find.  The  best  o'  them  are  unco  wauf,  Calder  Poems  (1897!  232. 
Dmf.  Wauf  glisks  o'  the  muirlan'  and  mountain.  Odd  blinks  o'  the 
corrie  and  glen,  Reid  Poems  (1894)  44. 

■WAFF,  i^.=  and  sb.^  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakel.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan. 
Not.  Lin.  Also  written  waf  Yks. ;  whaff  Lakel.^  Cum.* 
n.Yks.°  m.Yks.' ;  and  in  forms  waugh  n.Cy.  Cum.'*; 
weaughe.Lan.'s.Lan.';  wefFYks. ;  wheffw.Yks.^  [waf.] 

1.  V.  To  bark  or  yelp  as  a  puppj'or  small  dog;  to  snarl; 
also  usedy/^.     Cf  wafBe,  v.'^,  wough. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Nhb.'  A  dog  'woughs,'  but  a  puppy 
waffs.  Dur.i,  Lakel.*  Cum.  Gl.  (1851).  n.Yks.  Little  weffing 
beast  (T.S.)  ;  n.Yks."*,  ne.Yks.',  e.Yks  1  MS.  add.  (T.H.) 
m.Yks.'  Dogs  bark  till  they  can  but  whaff  in  an  exhausted  state. 
w.Yks.'  Lan.  O  whole  swarm  o  grinnin  hobble-te-ho^'s  .  .  . 
weaughing  un  wherrying  at  im,  Scholes  T.  Gamivatlle  {i8^i)  ^(>. 
ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  s.Not.  The  fox  has  a  waffing  sort  o' 
b.irli  (J.P.K.l.     sw.Lin.'  It  ran  waffing  at  the  horse's  heels. 

2.  To  pufi'in  the  act  of  boiling. 

n  Cy.  (Hall.)  n.Yks.'  As  a  boiling  pot,  especially  when  the 
contents  are  thicker  than  simple  water  ;  n.Yks.*  The  lid  of  the  pot 
'whaffsup.'    w.Yks.'  Lutho  bud,  how't' thick-hots  waff.    ne.Lan.' 

3.  sb.   The  barking  or  yelping  of  a  puppy  ;  the  low,  sup- 
pressed barking  ofa  dog. 

Nhb.',  Cum.'*,  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  The  noise,  half  bark,  half 
snarl,  but  both  suppressed,  with  which  a  dog  greets  the  appearance 
ofa  stranger ;  or,  the  singing  noise,  and  cough-barks,  with  which 
it  greets  its  master. 

"WAFF,  adj.-,  sb.^  and  v.^     Sc.  Nhb.  Wm.     Also  in  . 
forms  wauf(f  Sc. ;  wawf  Per.  ;  wouf  Dmb. ;  wowf  Abd.; 
wufif  Gall,      [waf.]         1.  adj.   Obs.   Strayed,  wandering 
alone.     Cf.  waif. 

Sc.  (Jam.  J  ;  Herd  Coll.  Sngs.  (1776)  Gl.  Lnk.  Three  waff  ews 
stray'd  on  the  bog,  Ramsay  Gentle  Shep.  (1725)  24,  ed.  1783. 

2.  Solitary  ;  melancholj',  woebegone.    Also  used  advb. 
Sc.  Used  as  expressive  of  the  awkward  situation  of  one  who  is 

in  a  strange  place  where  he  has  not  a  single  acquaintance  (Jam.). 
Abd.  Sae  wowf  gat  the  lawyer,  he  bade  folks  agree,  Guidnmn 
In^lisinill  (1873)  41.  Dmb.  Salmon  Gowodean  (1868)  78.  Lnk. 
He  lookit  sae  waff  and  dowie-like  that  she  took  him  ben  to  the 
fire,  Fraser  Whaitps  (1895)  xiii. 

3.  Vagabond-looking ;  disreputable,  wild,  worthless ; 
immoral. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Or.I.  (S.A.S.\  Cai.'  Frf.  Wauf-lookin',  gangrel 
bodies,  wha  gang  stravaigin'  through  the  country,  Willock 
Roseity  Ends  (1886)  32,  ed.  1889.  Per.  Wi'  the  rabble  ye  tak'  up, 
And  wi'  wauf  vagrants  drain  the  cup,  Spence  Poems  (1898)  79. 
Ayr.  A  great  number  of  wauf  customers  no  doot  cam  roon'  me, 
but  with  no  intention  in  the  worl'  of  ever  paying  me  a  fraction, 
Service  Dr.  Dngnid  (ed.  1887)  121.  Edb.  Eirish  students — alang 
wi'  some  resurrectioners  as  waff  and  wild  as  themselves,  MoiR 
Mansie  IVauch  (1828)  x.  Twd.  Often  applied  to  one  who  is  .  .  . 
unprincipled,  or  not  to  be  trusted  (Jam.).  Kcb.  Trotter  Gall. 
Gossip  (1901)  352. 

Hence  (i)  Waflinger,  (2)  Wafflpoke,  sb.  a  vagabond  ;  a 
worthless,  good-for-nothing  person ;  (3)  Waffish,  adj. 
disreputable;  immoral;  (4)  Waff-like,  adj.,  (5)  Waff- 
looking,  ppl.  adj.  of  a  disreputable,  suspicious  appearance. 

(i)  Rxb.  (Jam.)  (2)  Wm.  He's  nobbut  a  waffipoke  (,J.M.).  (3) 
Bntr.',  Cld.  (Jam.)  (4)  Sc.  (Jam.);  Wauf-like  painted  women, 
Stevenson  Calriona  (1893)  xxiii.  (5)  Sc.  More  than  one  waff- 
looking  character  she  set  down  as  a  body-snatcher.  Whitehead 
Daft  Davie  (1876)  209,  ed.  1894.  Lnk.  'i'e'U  see  some  geyan 
waff-lookin'  creatur's  yonder,  Fraser  IVhanps  (1895)  i.  Edb. 
Two  wauf-looking  fellows  that  we  had  got  smoking  in  a  corner, 
MoiR  Mansie  IVaiich  (1828)  xx. 
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4.  Shabby;  poor  in  quality. 

Sc.  Mackay.  Ayr.  It  is  wad"  paper.  Ye  wad  nev^r  write  your 
letters  on  huxtry  tea-paper,  Galt  I.niids  (1826)  xxix.  Rxb  Our 
wa's  atweel  are  waff  enough,  yet  teugher  Tlian  llicy  look  like. 
RiDDELL  Poet.  IVks.  (ed.  1871)  U.  129.  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Eticycl,  (1824)  347,  ed.  1876. 

Hence  (i)  WafF-like,  adj.  having  a  shabby  appearance; 
(2)  Waffness,  sb.,  obs.,  a  shabby  appearance. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (2)  Sc.  Put  on  your  braws,  and  let  us  see  nae 
mair  of  your  dourness  ;  and  let  nae  .  .  .  Miss  Scott ...  be  wiping 
my  cliafts  wi'  your  waffness,  Sa.vou  and  Gael  (1814  1  III.  72  (Jam.). 

5.  Feeble,  insignificant,  paltry ;  weak,  worn-out. 

Ayr.  Some  waff  desire  Wi'  nought  o'  reason  in't,  Ainslie  Land 
0/ Burns  (ed.  1892)  214.  Twd.  Olten  applied  to  one  who  is  feeble 
in  mind  (Jam.).  Bwk.  They  spread  thin  sugared  wares,  Till 
quaffin',  some  wauf  ane  Fa's  in  their  cursed  snares,  Chisholm 
Poems  (1879)  88.  Gall.  As  some  poor  waff  detested  scunner, 
Lauderdale  Poems  (1796)  91. 

Hence  (i)  Waffish,(jf^'.  of  things:  of  no  value,  worthless ; 
(2)  Waff  like,  ac/j.  weak. 

(,1)  Bnfif.',  Cld.  (Jam.)  (2)  Ayr.  Though  the  folk  afore  the  house 
are  but  a  wee  waff-like,  ye  ken  .  .  .  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  Galt  Gi/hnise  V'823)  xxvii. 

6.  Low-born,  ignoble,  without  pedigree  or  honourable 
connections. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Is  not  it  an  oddlike  thing  that  ilka  waff  carle  in  the 
country  has  a  son  and  heir,  and  th.nt  the  house  of  Ellangowan  is 
without  male  succession?  Scott  Gay  M.  (1815)  xxxix.  Per.  All 
classes,  'wauf  and  well-to-do  alike,  were  found  among  the 
guisards.  Haliburton  Fiiiih  in  Field  1,1894)  28. 

7.  Difficult,  unpleasant. 

Elg.  Ye'll  find  it  some  gey  waff  to  spell,  But  ye  can  spell  it, 
Chancy,  Tester  Poems  (1865)  116. 

8.  sb.  A  waif,  vagabond,  vagrant ;  also  in  form  Waffie. 
Ags.  (Jam.),  Nhb.'  9.  A  worthless  person;  a  rascal; 
one  addicted  to  idleness  or  low,  immoral  company ;  also 
in  form  'Waffie. 

Cai.'  Bnff.'  The  new  ferrier's  naelhing  bit  a  perfit  wafT.  Per. 
I  wudshipth.ie  wawfiesaff  taea  desert  island,  Ian  MACLARENBn'c)' 
Bush  (1895)  190.  Fif.  (Jam.)  ;  The  ill-set  rascal,  the  ill-doin' 
waffie,  CoLviLLE  Vernaen/ar  (1899)  18.  Gall.  Siclike  waffs  and 
runagates  as  Philip  Stansfield  that  slaughtered  the  daddy  o'  him, 
Crockett  Anna  Mark  (1899)  xxvi. 
10.  I'.  W\i\\  about :  to  wander  in  an  idle  manner.    Bnff.' 

■WAFF,  see  "Waugh. 

■WAFFEL,  adj.  §ur.  Sus.  Som.  Also  written  whaffle- 
Som.  [was'fl.]  In  coiiip.  (1)  'Waffel-gate,  the  gate 
leading  into  a  '  wafl'el-way ' ;  (2)  -way,  a  bridle-road  ;  a 
green  road  ;  a  road  for  horses  but  not  for  wheeled  trafllc. 

(i)  Sur.,  Sus.  N.  if  Q.  (1854)  ist  S.  ix.  479.  (2)  Sur.,  Sus.  lA. 
Som.  (P.R.) 

WAFFER,  sb.  Sc.  Dur.  [wa'far.]  A  mining  term  : 
a  break,  dip  ;  an  elevation  ;  a  fault ;  a  strong  hole.  Sc. 
(Jam.  Sufipl.)     Dur.  Gibson  LJp-lVeardale  Gl.  (1870). 

WAFFER,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Strayed,  wandering.  Cf 
waff,  adj!^  1. 

Ayr.  Like  a  waffer  sheep  I  wander.  Quite  uncaress'd,  Ballan- 
tine  &  TnoM  Poems^ii^rj)  81. 

WAFFLE,  v}  and  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  VVm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Lin.  Dev.  Also  written  whaffle  ni.Yks."  ;  and  in  forms 
waffil,  weffil  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  weffle  Cai.'  [wa'fl.]  1.  v.  To  wave 
about  ;  to  flap,  as  in  the  wind.    Cf.  vavvl,  waff,  v},  wavel. 

Sc.  Allan  Z.I//S  (1874)  229.  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  Nhb.i  He  waffled 
his  hankerchor.     n.Yks.^ 

Hence  (i)  Waffler,  sb.  (a)  the  green  sandpiper, //e/o- 
droiiias  oiiiropus;  (6)  anything  small  or  insignificant;  (2) 
Waffly,  adj.  easily  blown  about  by  the  wind,  unsubstantial, 
without  stamina  ;  shaky,  unsteady. 

(i,  a)  N.Cy.'  So  called  from  its  undulating  odd  flight.  Nhb.' 
(i)  w.Yks.  It's  nobbut  a  waftler,  that,  Leeds  Merc.  Siifipl.  (Sept. 
30,  i8gq).  (2)  Sc.  Thistledown  might  be  called  '  wallly  ' ;  so  also 
a  '  reed  shaken  with  the  wind  '  (A.W.).  n.Yks."*  Thoo'd  best 
prop  it  up  wi'  summat ;  it  leeaks  a  bit  waflly.  n.Lan.  (C.W.D.) 
2.  To  walk  hesitatingly.      Nhb.'  He  wafllcd  mi. 

Hence  (i)  Waffler,  sb.  a  person  unsteady  in  gait;  (2) 
Waffly,  adj.  dizzy  and  weak  (Vfim  illness. 

(i)  Nhb.  Here  wafllers  need  nut  mind  their  steps,  Wilson 
Pitman's  Pay  (1843^  83  ;  Nhb.'     (2)  n.Yks." 


3.  To  be  undecided  ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  vacillate. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.),  NUb.'  Lakel.'  ;  Lakel.*  Thoo'l  waffle  aboot  an' 
say  owt.     Cura.x,  n.Yks.'^'',  ne.Lan.' 

Hence  (i)  Waffle-bags,  (2)  Waffler,  (3)  Waffles,  sb.  one 
who  hesitates  or  vacillates  ;  a  weak,  undecided  person  ; 
(4)  Waffling,  ppl.  adj.,  (5)  Waffly,  adj.  hesitating,  unde- 
cided, vacillating  ;  weak. 

(i)  n.Lin.'  What  a  waffle-bags  it  is;  can't  bide  e'  th'  saamc 
mind  two  daays  togither.  (2)  Ayr.  Service  Dr.  Dugtiid  (ed. 
1887)  173.  Nhb.'  Lakel.';  Lakel.=  Thoo's  nowt  but  a  silly 
waffler.  Cum.",  ne.Lan.'  (3)  n.Yks.3  4)  Sc.  The  waftlin' 
creatur'  feelin'  unco  crouse  An'  piood  o"  liae'n  a  freen.  Allan 
Lilts  (1874)  107.  Nhb.'  Wm.  He's  nowt  nobbut  a  wafflin'  mak 
ov  a  body  (B.K.i.  n.Yks.'  A  windy,  wallling  soort  o'  chap, 
wheea  nivver  kens  his  ain  mind;  n.Yks. 23  (5)  Ayr.  Let  the 
waflly  body  tak  ocht  I  hae  written  and  mak  a  kirk  or  a  mill  o't  as 
pleases  himsel',  Service  A'o/(i»(/hhis (1890,  125.  Nhb.'  n.Yks.'; 
n.Yks.*  Ez  waffly  cz  a  mill-sail.  T'wind's  all  roads,  it'll  nobbut 
be  a  waffly  sooart  ov  a  daay. 

4.  To  go  about  gossiping. 

n.Yks. 2     Dev.  White  Cymnn's  Conductor  (170T)  128. 

Hence  (i)  Waffle-bags,  sb.  a  person  who  talks  much 
and  foolishly  ;  (2)  Waffler,  s6.  a  tale-bearer;  (3)  Waffly, 
adj.  given  to  chattering  and  gossiping. 

(i)  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  He's  sich'n  a  waffle-bags;  ivcrybody  e'  th' 
toon's  stall'd  to  dead  wi'  listenin'  to  him.  (2)  ni.Yks.'  (s.v. 
Whaffi.  (3)  n.Yks.  He's  a  varry  waffly  talker  I.W.) ;  n.Yks.'  ; 
n.Yks.*  Ah  reckon  nowt  of  her  wafll3*  waj'S. 

5.  adj.   Flexible,  limber,  pliant.     Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.' 
Hence  Weffilness,  sb.  limberness,  pliability.    Sc.  f  Jaji.) 

6.  Changeable,  irresolute  ;  feeble,  weak  ;  worthless. 

Sc.  We  set  him  down  as  feckless  and  waffle,  and  not  altogether 
right  in  the  head,  Keith  Bonnie  Lady  (1897)  72;  She  was  as 
waffel's  ony  clout,  Donald  Poems  (1867)  249.  Rxb.  A  waftil  dud  ; 
a  person  who  is  without  strength  or  activity  (Jam.).  Nhb.  My 
hame's  no'  like  the  hame  I  had.  My  wife's  gey  waffle  noo,  Proud- 
lock  Borderland  Muse  (1896)  105. 

_  WAFFLE,  t;.=  and  s6.'  Yks.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 
Ken.  Also  written  whaffle  w.Yks. °  Ken. ;  and  in  forms 
weffle  n.Lin.'  ;  whaffle  w.Yks.^ ;  wuffle  Lin.  1.  v.  To 
bark  as  a  small  dog  ;  to  yap,  yelp,  growl  ;  to  bark  in  a 
suppressed  manner.     Cf  waff,  v.'^ 

w.Yks. 2  A  little  whaffling  thing,  barking  at  its  own  shadow.  Not. 
It's  alius  waffling  (J. H.B.)  ;  Not.',  n.Lin.'  se.Lin  What  are  you 
wafflin'about?  (J.T.B.)  sw.Lin.'Adogran  wafllingout.  Lei.', Nhp.', 
War. 3  Ken.  Gen.  used  of  a  dog  when  much  distressed  (W.F.S. '. 
2.  sb.  The  bark  of  a  small  dog ;  a  suppressed  barking. 
m.Yks.',  w.Yks.^,  n.Lin.' 

WAFFLE,  sb.''  War.  Amer.  [wafl,  wcfl.]  A  kind 
of  cake  ;  see  below. 

War.3  The  cakes  were  made  of  thin  paste  or  batter,  placed 
between  the  blades  of  the  waffle  iron,  wliich  were  then  closed  and 
held  in  the  smokeless  portion  of  an  open  fire  until  the  cakes  were 
baked.  The  cakes  were  eaten  hot,  with  butter.  [Amer.  She 
broke  the  dishes,  she  burned  the  waffles,  she  Hung  the  dish-water 
into  the  yard,  Harris  Tales,  386.] 

Hence  Waffle-iron,  sb.  an  implement  used  in  baking 
'  waffles' ;  see  below. 

War.3  Composed  of  two  small  blades  of  oblong  form  with  long 
handles,  hinged  together  near  the  blades,  and  used  for  baking 
waffle  cakes  in  an  open  fire.  The  insides  of  the  blades  were 
rudely  ornamented  so  as  to  impress  a  pattern,  usually  a  series  of 
small  squares,  on  the  cakes. 

WAFFLE,  v.^  Nhp.'  [wofl.]  To  masticate  and 
swallow  with  difficulty.      'It's  so  dry  I  can  hardly  waffle  it  down.' 

WAFT,  V.  and  s6.'  Sc.  Irel.  Dur.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Lin. 
Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Also  written  weft  Lin.;  and  in  forms 
weft  Lei.'  Nhp.'  War.^  ;  whaft  s.Lan.'     [waft,  woft.] 

1.  V.  To  move  quickly  about ;  to  pass  quickly  bj'.  Cf. 
waff,  V.' 

w.Yks.  Foaks  at  yov  nawn  for  years  an  befriended,  waftin  past 
yo  wilhaht  speikin,  Pogmoor  Olm.  (1863)  8.  s.Chs.' A  housemaid 
bustling  about  her  work  will  describe  herself  as  'waftin'  an" 
diaughtin'  abait.' 

2.  sb.   A  pulVof  air,  wind,  &c. ;  a  blast. 

Sc.  Mackay.  Edb.  The  thistle-down  gangs  at  the  first  waft  of 
the  storm,  Beativ  Sreretar  (1897)  79.  Ir.  llic  waft  of  smoke 
there  up  her  ould  chimney  that  went  lluttherin'  out  on  the  width 
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of  the  air,  Barlow  Martin's  Comp.  (1896;  8.  n.Yks.i^-*,  ne.Yks.', 
iii.Yks.'  w.Yks.i  There's  not  a  waft  o'  wind.  ne.Lan.i,  s.Lan.', 
Chs.'  n.Lin  1  Ther'  was  thunner  e'  th'  air,  an"  he  could  n't  get  a 
waft  o'  wind.     ne.Lin.  (E.S.) 

3.  A  whiff;  a  passing  smell  or  taste;  a  'twang.' 

Sc.  Mackay.  Dmf.  My  father  takes  up  the  bottle  and  took  a 
waft  and  says  he — *  Ay,  that's  rael  fine  chlorodyne,'  Good  Wds, 
I  ]882l  498.  n  Yks.'^  'I  gat  a  waft  on't,'  1  caught  the  scent  of  it. 
w.Yks.2  Chs.'  Sitch  a  waft  o'  stinUing  fish.  Not.'  Lin.  Thomp- 
son Hist.  Boston  (18561  729  ;  Lin.',  Lei.'  Nhp.'  A  musty  taste, 
generally  applied  to  beer  or  wine  that  tastes  of  the  cask.  'The 
beer  has  a  weft  of  the  barrel.'     War.^ 

4.  A  rapid  movement ;  energy. 

s.Chs.l  do  diizjnur  aav  waaft  uniif"  fur  ky'cep  ur  waaTiti. 
Slim  foa  ks  semn  tu  aa  noo  waaft  in  uin  — nee'dhtir  waaft  niir 
shift. 

5.  A  passing  glimpse. 

Sc.  Wackay.  Gall.  I  got  a  waft  of  it  with  the  tail  of  my  eye, 
Crockett  Grey  Man  (1896)  ix. 

6.  A  wraitli  ;  a  supernatural  appearance  of  one  whose 
death  is  imminent. 

Dur.  I  seed  my  own  waft  (wraith)  go  into  the  kirk  last 
St.  Mark's  Eve,  and  it  never  cam'  out  no  more,  Longman  s  Mag. 
(July  1897  252.  n.Yks.  There  was  too  much  on  his  hands  and 
on  mine  to  admit  of  our  '  hoddin'  pross '  .  .  .  about  such  matters  as 
'  wafts,' Atkinson  jl/oo>/.  Parish  (1891'!  59:  n.Yks.';  n.Yks.^  '  I 
saw  his  waft,'  the  semblance  of  the  living  person  of  whose  death 
the  waft  was  a  denotation.  We  have  heard  of  the  wafts  of 
people  being  seen,  who  were  living  at  a  distance,  when  the 
death  news  to  their  friends  at  home  were  found  to  agree  with  the 
time  of  the  shadow's  appearance  ;  n.Yks.^",  m.Yks.' 

7.  Fig.   A  benevolent  influence. 

Ayr.  If  I  get  a  favourable  waft  o'  your  good  will,  I  can  bide  a 
wee  for  an  answer,  Galt  Sir  A.   IVylie  (1822)  II.  321  (Jam.). 

8.  One  who  under  the  appearance  of  friendship  holds 
another  up  to  ridicule.     Sc.  (Jam.) 

WAFT,  sb.'^  Som.  (Hall.)  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    A  barrel. 

WAFT,  see  Waught,  Weft. 

WAFTER,  s*.  Nhb.'  [wa'ftsr.]  A  sword  made  with 
a  blunt  edge  for  performances. 

The  swords  used  by  Northumberland  sword-dancers  are  of  this 
character,  with  handles  at  each  end. 

WAFUR,  adj.  Obs_.  Wxf  Also  in  form  waafur. 
Uneasy.     [Cp.  OE.  ivccfrc,  wandering,  restless  (Sweet).] 

WAG,  V.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and 
Aus.  Also  written  wagg  Sc. ;  and  in  form  weg  Yks. 
[wag,  waeg.]  1.  v.  To  move  ;  to  stir  ;  to  go  ;  to  rock  ; 
also  used^_^. 

Sh.L  Sli.  Kctvs  (Mar.  30.  1901).  Frf.  He  scarcely  had  mauclit 
left  to  wag  his  bit  loom.  Watt  Sketches  (i88o)  33.  Rnf.  Lang 
may  ye  wag  about  wi'  the  pleugh  and  the  cart,  Webster  Rhymes 
('835,  48.  Lnk.  Lang  may  j-e  wag  about  the  doors,  An'  aye  be 
keepit  thrang.  Thomson  Musings  vi88i)  173.  Gall.  'Twas  powther 
caus'd  them  [castles]  first  to  wag,  As  they  sat  on  the  towering 
craig.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  246,  ed.  1876.  Nhb.  Se  time 
wagg'd  on,  Wilson  Pitman's  Pay  (1843)  56.  w.Yks.  He  woddunt 
weg  a  hand  ur  fooit  If  ah  wur  all  bud  deead,  Preston  Poems 
(1864)  6;  w.Yks.^  Glo.'  '  He  couldn't  wag  '  ;  of  a  person  ill  in 
bed.  Brks.'  Dwoant  'e  wag  vrom  yer  till  1  tells  'e  to  't.  Hrt.  So 
lame  I  can't  e'en  wag  (,H.G.).  Ken.'  There  lie  goes  wagging 
along.  Hmp.l  I.W.°  I  be  200  tired  I  can  hardly  wag.  Wil.'  I 
be  that  bad  I  can't  scarce  wag.  Dor.'  Ilitch'd  her  lag  In  brembles, 
that  she  coodden  wag.  Som.  I've  the  rheumatics  terrible  in  my 
pin-bone,  it  do  yek  so  that  I  can  scarce  wag  myself  (W. F. R.). 
Dev.  Don't  you  wag  from  there,  PuLMAN  Sketches  (i&^z)  155,  cd.  1871. 

2.  To  wave  ;  to  shake. 

Sh.L  Wi'  wink,  an'  nod,  an'  mutch-strings  waggin'  loose, 
Ollason  Mareel  (1901)  18.  Abd.  Shirrefs  Poems  (1790) 
53.  Frf.  Though  a  warlock  had  waggit  his  weirdly  wand  To 
bring  doon  the  lift  on  my  head,  Watt  Sketches  (1880)  19.  Ayr. 
May  the  tapmast  grain  that  wags  Come  to  the  sack.  Burns  To 
J.  La/'raii  ;Sept.  1785)  st.  2.  Bwk.  We'll  teach  oor  children  to 
revere  The  land  where  wags  the  thistle,  Calder  Poems  (1897) 
141.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.i  Yor  dress's  waggin  ahiiit.  The  fiddler's 
elbow  wagged  aa  ncct. 

3.  To  beckon  ;  to  make  a  signal  with  the  hand  or  head ; 
i'</(.  with  on  or  a/. 

5c.  (Jam.),  Cai.'    Bnff.'  Wag  yir  father  haiin.    Rnf.  He  was  a 


proud  man  when  Lizzy  Sharp  wagget  him  first,  Good  IVds.  (1878) 
184.  Slg.  Buchanan  Poems  (1901)  172.  N.I.'  I  wagged  on  him 
to  come  across  the  field  to  me.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.  Thoo  wags  me  on 
the  road,  aw  just  wis  gan,  Robson  £'z'n/<.g'c/;Mf(  1870)  368.  n.Yks.* 
Ah  wagg'd  on  him,  bud  he  w'u'dn't  cum.  ne.Yks.'  He  wagged 
ti  ma  as  he  passed.  Let's  wag  on  him.  e.Yks.'  Ah  wagg'd  o' 
Bill,  Ah  didn't  wag  of  Aaron  ;  he's  a  chap  Ah  sud  nivver  a  thovvt 
o'  waggin  on.  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  ne.Lan.'  n.Lin.'  I'll  wag  of  ye  if 
I  want  oht. 

4.  Of  the  tongue  :  to  move  fast  and  continuously ;  to 
chatter. 

Sc.  (A.  W.)  Nhb.  She's  a  tongue  in  her  heed  . .  .  and  wag  it  must 
at  t'hinder  end,  Soulli  Tyncsidc  Stud.  (1896);  Nhb.'  w.Yks.  A 
woman's  tongue  wegs  like  a  lamb  tail,  Prov.  in  Biighoiisc  Neivs 
Aug.  10,  18891.  Oxf.  (G.O.)  Brks.' Her  tongue  wags  too  much. 
Som.  Raymond  No  Son!  (1899)  28. 

5.  Of  grass,  &c. :  to  shoot. 

Hmp.'  These  showers  'uU  set  everything  a-wagging. 

6.  Comb,  (i)  Wag-at-the-wall,  ia)  a  hanging  clock  with 
pendulum  and  weights  exposed  ;  also  used  altrib. ;  (b)  a 
spectre  ;  see  below  ;  (2)  -by-the-wall  or  -inthewall,  see 
{\,a) :  (3)  -saw,  in  phr.  o«f's  tongue  goes  like  a  ivag-saiv,  one 
is  a  chatterbox  ;  (4)  -string,  obs.,  one  who  is  hanged  ;  (5) 
•tawse,  a  jocular  name  for  a  schoolmaster ;  (6)  -wits,  a 
waggish  person. 

(i,  a)  Sc.  Whaur  is  the  auld  '  wag-at-the-wa','  with  its  dreamy 
'  tick-tak,  tick-tak'  ?  Wright  Sc.  Life  (18971  55.  Sh.L  Nicolson 
Ailhslin'  Hedder  (1898)  39.  Cai.'  e.Sc.  I'll  buy  ye  a  braw  Dutch 
wag-at-the-wa',  Setoun  Snnshine  (1895)  160.  w.Sc.  The  silence 
was  broken  only  by  the  tick,  ticking  of  the  wag-at-the-wa'  clock, 
whose  pendulum,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  all  men,  conveyed, 
somehow,  the  impression  of  the  self-righteous,  Wood  Fardcn 
Ha'  ( 1902)  37.  Old.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  To  cheat  the  auld  wag  at'e  wa 
in  the  corner,  Service  Dr.  Dtigiiid  (ed.  1887)  132.  Dmf.  The 
wag-at-the-wa'  aboon  ma  heid  struck  Twal,  Paton  Cast/ehraes 
(1898)  98.  n.Ir.  It  wis  twelve  b'd  the  wag-at-the-wall  an'  the 
sun,  Lays  and  Leg.  (1884)  50;  N.L',  N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  (A)  Sc.  A 
spectre  supposed  to  haunt  the  kitchen,  and  to  take  its  station  on 
the  crook,  wagging  backwards  and  forwards  before  the  death  of 
one  of  the  family.  '  Wag-at-the-wa'  went  out  i'  the  night.  To  see 
that  the  moon  was  shining  bright ;  The  moon  she  was  at  the 
latter-fa';  "Gang  to  your  bed,"  cry 'd  Wag-at-the-wa'.  O!  why 
do  ye  wag  the  witch-nickit  crook,  While  the  piet's  asleep  and  the 
ravens  they  rook?  Hell's  een  shimmer'd  on  you  i"  the  moon's 
latter-fa'.  Gae  o'er  your  wagging,  for  I  maun  awa'  (Jam.).  (2) 
Lakel.2.  Cum.'  Wm.  They'd  a  wag-bi-t'-wo  i'  t'kitchin  ^B.K.). 
w.Yks.  vS.  P.U.)  Lan.  Set  agate  like  a  little  Swiss  wag-by-th-wo, 
Bkierley  0»/ 0/ /Fo)i,  ix.  (3)  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  (4)  Sc.  An  euill 
lad  is  in  the  way  to  proue  an  olde  wag-string,  Bovd  Last  Battcll 
(1629)  982  (Jam.).  (5)  s.Sc.  Wag-tawse  rose  sune  that  mornynge, 
Watson  Border  Bards  ( 1 859)  107.  (6)  Ayr.  In  Ayr,  wag-wits  nae 
mair  can  have  a  handle  To  mouth  'a  Citizen,'  a  term  o'  scandal. 
Burns  Brigs  0/ Ayr  (1787)  1.  182-3. 

7.  Phr.  (i)  lo  have  more  to  ivag  on,  to  have  a  more 
plentiful  store  ;    (2)  lo  ivag  /mnd(s,  to  shake  hands  ;    (3) 

—  /lorse,  see  below  ;  (4)  —  //,  to  play  truant ;  (5)  —  one's 
paw.  see  (2) ;  (6)  —  the  bells,  obsol.,  to  set  the  bells  ringing 
or  tolling;  (7)  ivag  along,  a  driver's  call  to  his  oxen  ;  (8) 

—  on,  the  order  given  to  the  boy  who  '  wags  horse.' 

(i)  w.Yks.  Poor  foaks  are  soa  initch  better  off,  Fur  they'n  moor 
to  wag  on  a  lot,  IVar/y  Pliymes  (1894)  28.  (2)  N.Cy.'  Nhb.' 
Let's  wag  hands.  Dur.  Man,  an'  I'm  pleased  to  see  tha !  I'll  wag 
thee  hand,  Guthrie  K:tty  Pagan  (1900)  67.  Yks.  (J.W.)  (3) 
n.Wil.  In  hay-time  or  harvest — when  carrying  hay  or  corn  —  the 
boy  who  stands  at  the  horses"  heads  and  moves  them  on  as  the 
hay  or  corn  is  '  pitched'  up  on  the  wagon  is  said  to  'wag  'oss' 
(K.H.G.).  Wil.'  (4)  Lan.  He's  wagging  it  (S.W.).  (5)  w.Yks. 
Aw  [I]  shud  like  to  'wag  his  paw,'  Bickerdike  Beacon  Aim. 
(1874).  (6)  Wil.'  1,7  I  w-Sc.  N.  &  Q.  (1856)  and  S.  i.  439.  (8) 
Wil.i 

8.  sb.  A  shake  ;  a  waving  motion  ;  a  signal  made  by  the 
hand. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  I  gied  Wull  a  wag  an'  slippet  a  bawbee  into  his 
hand  an'  telt  him  to  hand  his  tongue,  Wright  Sc.  Life  (1897)  33. 
Bnff.'  Gang  up  t'  the  know,  an'  gee  a  hoy  an"  a  wag  t'  the  loon 
t'  fess  haim  the  nout.      Lnk.  Struthers  Poet.  Tales  (1838)  157. 

9.  Obs.   A  fellow  ;  used  contemptuously. 

Slg.  E'en  that  ne'er  satisfies  thir  waggs,  Galloway  Poems 
(1792)43. 
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10.  A  truant.    Nhb.'        11.  pi.  Tricks  ;  behaviour. 

Rnf.  My  rliymes  sliall  row  free  as  the  blast  fiae  Dunyiiii,  Wluii 
wailing  the  wags  o'  the  washerwife's  son.  He  drinks  and  lie 
swears,  he  revels  and  rants,  Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  115. 
12.  Phr.  {i)  oil  the  ivag,  (a)  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ; 
(b)  of  the  tongue  :  cliattering ;  (2)  /o  play  the  wag,  to  play 
truant  ;  (3)  to  ^tir  a  ivag,  to  make  the  shghtest  movement ; 
(4)  wag  of  air,  a  breath  of  air;  a  sUght  wind  ;  {5)  —of  the 
fist,  or  —  the  hand,  a  shake  of  the  hand  ;  (6)  —  of  the  pen, 
a  scrap  of  writing. 

(i,  a)  Oxf.  You  told  me  to  ask  of  him,  and  I  were  a-goin' on  the 
wag  to  do  so,  BiACKMORE  Ciipps  (1876)  xvi  ;  (A.P.)  (6)  Dur. 
When  his  tongue's  on  the  wag  she  durna  pl.iy  cheep,  Outhrie 
Kitty  Faxaii  {igoo)  221.  03tf.(G.O.)  (2)  Nhb.  For  his  heed's  hyeth 
thick  an' dull  an  he  plays  the  wag  frae  school,  Wilson  TytiesideSiigs. 
(1890)  316;  Nhb.',  e.Dur.i,  Lan.  (S.W.l,  s.Lan.',  Oxf.  (G.O.\ 
Oxf.'  (s.v.  Trivant).  Lon.  A  cane  .  .  .  used  by  schoolmasters  for 
the  correction  of  boys  who  neglect  their  tasks,  or  play  the  wag, 
Mayhew  Loud.  Labour  (1851)  III.  87,  ed.  1861.  [Aus.  They 
were  'pLiying  the  wag,'  and  to  be  playing  the  wag  under  any 
circumstances  is  a  guarantee  of  pure  felicity  to  the  average 
healthy  boy,  Longman's  Mag.  (July  1901)  255.]  (3)  w.Yks.  He 
wodn't  slir  a  wag  whativer  Ah  said,  Leeds  Merc.  Siipf-I.  (,Oct.  7, 
1899).  (4)  Hmp.'  (5)  e.Yks.'  Give  uz  a  wag  o'  thi  fist,  MS. 
add.  (T.H.)  w.Yks.  Let's  hev  a  weg  o'  thi  hand,  Leeds  Merc. 
Siippl.  (Oct.  7,  1899).  (6)  ne.Sc.  It's  sax  months  sin'  I  had  a 
wago'the  pen  frae  eitherGlaisgo'or Liverpool, Grant AVf/>7(to»,97. 

WAG,  see  Weg. 

WAGE,  sb.  and  v.'  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  e.An.  Dor.  Also  in  forms  waage 
Lin.;  weage  Cum.;  weeage  e.Yks.'  n.Lan.  [wed^, 
weadg,  wisdg.]       1.  sb.   Wages. 

Sc.  A'.  &  Q.  u88o  6th  S.  ii.  387.  vVgt.  An'  they  maun  hae 
their  meat  an'  wage,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  61.  NCy.' 
Cum.  What  weage  dus  te  ax?  Anderson  Ballads  (1805)  54. 
n.Yks.'  Tweea  groats,  an'  nobbut  a  bite  o'  breead,  wur  all  t'wage 
Ah  getten.  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  As  I'd  getten  my  wage  I 
followed  t'lass  on,  Cudworth  Dial.  SietcJies  (1884)  2;  w.Yks.* 
Lan.  Thej'  putten  hawve  their  wage  onto  their  tracks,  Clegg 
David's  Loom  iSg^)  31.  ne.Lan.',  Chs."'^,  nw.Der.'  Not.  They 
give  her  such  a  small  wage  (L.C.M.)  ;  Not.'  n.Lin,  Th'  waage 
'at  she's  arn'd.  Peacock  Tales  and  Rhymes  (1886)  134  ;  n.Lin.' 
sw.Lin.'  He  takes  a  great  wage  to-year.  Lei.'  Dor.  Why  not 
take  wage  from  your  own  flesh  and  blood  ?  Francis  Fiaiidir's 
IVidoiv  (1901)  pt.  11.  ii. 

2.  Phr.  to  give  one  his  wage,  to  beat  him.     w.Yks.' 

3.  V.  To  induce  by  promise  of  payment ;  gen.  used  in  a 
bad  sense. 

n.Cy.  They  wag'd  him  to  do  it,  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.) 
n.Yks.*  Ah  cu'd'nt  wage  him  ti  staay.  n.Lin.'  You  sea,  he  was 
rich,  an'  she  was  nobbut  a  poor  lass;  he  waaged  her  to  it.  If 
you'll  beleave  me,  I  would  n't  be  waaged  to  hev  a  loongin  theaf 
like  that  oher  my  door  stoan.  e.An.'  I  would  not  do  it,  if  you 
were  to  wage  me  to  it. 

4.  With  on  :  to  urge  on. 

e.An.2  I  should  not  have  fit  (i.e.  fought)  if  he  had  not  waged 
me  on. 

WAGE,  V.'  3c.  Suf.  Dor.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written 
wadge.     [wedg,  wesdg.]     To  wager. 

SIg.  I'll  wage  the  globe  (wer't  mine\  French  knaves  will  run, 
Galloway  Poems  (1804)  45.  Suf.'  I'll  wage  fi'  pound.  Dor. 
(W.C.  c.  1750),  Dev.',  Cor.' 

WAGE,  f.*    Obs.    Stf.    A  pottery  term  ;  see  below. 

The  clay,  when  prepared  in  rolls,  is  brought  to  the  wageing 
board,  cut  into  thin  pieces  by  a  wire,  and  the  gravel  picked  out, 
after  which  they  wage  it,  i.e.  knead  or  mould  it  like  bread,  and 
make  it  into  round  balls  fit  for  the  wheel  (K.). 

Hence  Wageing-board,  sb.  the  board  on  which  clay  was 
'  waged.'     ib. 

WAGEL,  sb.  Nhb.  Cor.  Also  in  form  waggle  Nhb.' 
A  grey  gull ;  the  young  of  the  greater  black-backed  gull, 
Lams  marinus ;  also  in  comp.  Wagel-guU. 

Nhb.l     Cor.  RoDD  j5(»rf5  (1880)  315;   Cor.'2 

WAGGER.si.  Obs.  N.Cy.'  A  cheap  wooden  hanging 
clock.     See  Wag-at-the-wall,  s.v.  Wag,  6  (i,  a). 

WAGGERINGGRASS,  sb.  Yks.  The  quaking-grass, 
Briza  media.    n.Yks.  (B.  &  H.) 


WAGGIT"y,  sb.     Sc.    Also  in  form  waggity-wa.    A 

hangingclock  having  thcpcndulum  andweightsuncovered. 
See  Wag-at-thewall,  s.v.  Wag,  6  (i,  a). 

Sc.  For  live  minutes  ye  can  hear  natlliing  but  the  tick-tack  1/ 
the  waggitywa.  Smith  Archie  and  Bess  (1876)  60.  Lnk.  Maud 
still  a  wee,  auld  w.iggity !  Nicholson  Kiliviiddie  (1895)  89. 

WAGGLE,  v.,  sb.,  adj.  and  adv.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Lan. 
Der.  Lon.  Also  in  forms  waigle  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'; 
weggleYks. ;  wuggle  Sc.  (Jam.)  [wa'gl  ;  we'gl.j  1.  i'. 
To  waddle  ;  to  stagger  along  unsteadily.     Cf.  wiggle. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  She's  waigled  owre  Knockgirron  Moor, 
Ainslie  Land  of  Bums  (ed.  1892)  37.  Edb.  It  was  really  a  pain 
...  to  see  the  worthy  man  waigling  about,  being  when  weighed 
in  his  own  scales,  two  and  twenty  stone,  ten  ounces,  Moir  Mansie 
IVaiich  (1828)  ix.  Slk.  We  waggle  thro'  life  as  weel  as  we  can, 
Hogg  Poems  (ed.  1865)  265.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  '  Aa  could  hardly 
waigle  wi'  the  poke.'  '  Tyek  care,  Tom,  yor  waiglin  '  said  to  a 
man  walking  out  of  step  in  carrying  a  heavy  weight  with  a  mate). 
Cum.'  (s.v.  Wabble\  w.Yks.  Ycr  legs  layther  weggle  at  t'knee, 
Saiiiilerer's  Satchel  (iSig)  8.     s.Lan.',  nw.Der.' 

Hence  (i)  Waggly,  (a)  adj.  unsteady;  (b)  adv.  un- 
steadily ;  (2)  Wegglety,  adj.,  see  (i,  a). 

(i,n)  BiifT.',  w.Yks.  (J.W.)     (A)  Nhb.'     (2)  w.Yks.  Be  siiar  and 
hod  fast  for  theaze  back  wheels  o'  mine's  rayther  wegglety,  Ytsmnn. 
Conn'c  Ann.  (1877)  47. 
2.  sb.   The  act  of  shaking ;    motion  from  side  to  side. 
Bnir.'        3.  A  bog ;  a  marsh. 

n.Sc.  He  knows  the  place  called  the  Waggle,  between  which 
and  the  water  there  was  a  bog  ;  .  .  he  remembers  a  high  point  of 
land  projecting  into  the  Allochy  grain,  nearly  opposite  the  Waggle 
or  bog  above  mentioned,  State  Leslie  of  Powis  ;,i8o5)  74  (Jam.). 

4.  //.  A  form  of  the  game  of  '  tip-cat ' ;  see  below.  Cf, 
whack,  f.'  8. 

Lon.  Four  boj's  stand  at  the  corners  of  a  large  paving-stone ; 
two  have  sticks,  the  other  two  are  feeders,  and  throw  the  piece 
of  wood  called  a  'cat.'  The  batters  act  much  the  same  way  as  in 
cricket,  except  that  the  cat  must  be  hit  whilst  in  the  air.  The 
batter  hits  it  as  far  away  as  possible,  and  whilst  the  feeder  is 
fetching  it,  gets,  if  possible,  a  run,  which  counts  to  his  side.  If 
either  of  the  cats  fall  to  the  ground,  both  batters  go  out,  and  the 
feeders  take  their  place,  Strand  Mag.  in  Gomme  Games  (1898) 
II.  329. 

5.  adj.  Shaky,  loose.  Der.*  6.  adv.  With  motion 
from  side  to  side ;  also  in  conip.  Waggle-waggle. 

Bnff.'  The  string  wiz  hingin'  waggle,  waggle,  doon  hir  back. 
WAGGY,  sb.     Sc.  Nhb.     [wa-gi.]     The  pied  wagtail, 
Motacilla  liigtibris.   e.Lth.  Swainson  Birds  (188^}  43.   Nhb.' 
WAGH,  see  Waugh. 
WAGHORN,  sb.    Obs.    Sc.    Also  in  form  waughorn. 

1.  A  fabulous  personage  ;  the  king  of  all  liars  ;  see  below. 
Sc.  As  false  as  Waghorn,  and  he  was  nineteen  times  falser  than 

the  Dee'l,  Kelly  Prov.  (1721)  55;  Mackay.  Abd.  A  fabulous 
personage,  who  being  a  liar  nineteen  times  (or  according  to  others, 
four  and-twenty  times)  greater  than  the  devil,  was  crowned  king 
of  liars.  Hence  extravagant  liars  are  said  to  be  as  ill  as  Waghorn, 
or  waur  than  Waghorn  (Jam.). 

2.  A  name  for  the  devil. 

Sc.  Gin  I  while  the  time  awa,  Auld  Waughorn  himsel'  may 
come  to  rock  his  son's  cradle  and  play  me  some  foul  prank. 
Chambers  Pop.  Rhymes  (ed.  1870)  71. 

WAGMIRE,  sb.  Obs.  Glo.  Dev.  A  quagmire.  Glo. 
Horae  Sitbsecivae  (1777)  457.  Dev.  Grose  (1790)  MS. 
add.  (M.) 

[For  they  bene  like  foule  wagmoiresovergrast,  Spenser 
Sh.  Kal.  (1579)  Sept.] 

WAGON,  sb.  and  v.  Nhb.  Dur.  Lan.  Chs.  Lin.  Wil. 
Som.  Dev.  [wa'gan,  wasgan.]  1.  sb.  In  comb,  (i) 
Wagon-andhorses,  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear, 
Ursa  major;  (2)  -bed,  the  bottom  part  of  a  wagon;  {3) 
■blade,  the  longitudinal  piece  of  wood  upon  which  the  side 
of  a  wagon  rests  ;  (4)  -calf,  a  calf  brought  without  its 
dam  from  a  large  dairy,  and  sold  in  a  local  market  for 
rearing  purposes  ;  (5)  -hoop,  part  of  a  wagon  ;  see  below ; 
(6)  -linhay,  a  cart-shed  ;  (7)  -rider,  a  man  who  rides  with 
a  set  of  wagons  on  an  incline  ;  (8)  -stangs,  the  shafts  of 
a  wagon  ;  (9)  -way,  a  colliery  line  of  rails;  a  'rolley- 
way';  (10)  -way-man,  the  man  whose  business  it  is  to 
keep  the  '  wagon-way'  in  order. 
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(i)  n.Lin.i  (2,  3)  Wil.>  (4)  nw.Dev.i  (5)  Wil.'  The  Dripple 
is  the  strip  running  along  the  top  of  the  side  of  the  waggon  from 
which  over  the  hind  wheels  project  the  waggon-hoops.  (.6) 
w.Soni.'  (s.v.  Linhay).  (7)  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Con!  Ti.  Gl. 
(1888).  (8)  ne.Lan.i  (g)  Nhb.  This  last,  we  presume,  may  be 
reduced  in  some  situations  by  adopting  canals  instead  of  waggon- 
ways,  Marshall  Review  (1808)  I.  26.  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson 
Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (i888\  e.Dur.i  (10)  Nhb,,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal 
Ti.  Gl.  (1888). 

2.  Plir.  to  get  aloug  like  a  ivagoit  and  w/ieels,  to  live  in 
sympathy  and  harmony.  Som.  Raymond  No  So;// (1899) 
109.        3.  V.   To  groom  ;  to  be  a  groom  or  wagoner. 

s.Chs.'  Ah  m  waaginin  ut  Mestur  Doa'uz  dhis  eeur. 
4.  With  through  :  to  struggle  through. 

Lan.  I  don't  think  I  could  waggon  through  a  sung  of  ony  sort, 
Waugh  Heather  (ed.  Milner)  I.  228. 

WAGONER,  sb.  Midi.  Lin.  Ken.  I.W.  [wa-ganfr), 
wse'ganafr).]  1.  The  head  man  among  a  farmer's  yearly 
servants  ;  a  carter  ;  a  head  ploughman. 

Midi.  Marshall  Riir.  Econ.  (1796)  II.  n.Lin.>,  Ken.  (W.H.E.) 
e.Ken.  The  waggoner  or  head  ploughman  pays  an  early  regard  to 
his  horses,  Hunter  Georgical  Essays  (1804)  V.  501. 

2.  Comb,  (i)  Wagoner-boy,  a  wagoner  ;  (2)  -'s  mate, 
the  boy  who  leads  and  tends  the  horses  of  a  wagoner's 
team. 

(rj  I.W.  Oh,  the  waggoner-boy  hath  a  life  of  joy.  His  team  is 
his  wife,  'tes  the  pride  of  his  life,  Gray  Rihsloiic  Pippins  (i8g8) 
79.     (2)  Ken.  (W.W.S.) 

WAGTAILS,  si. //.  Wil.'  The  quaking-grass,  5r?>rt 
niidia. 

WAGUE,  sb.  Lan.  [weg.]  A  pole  used  to  draw  a 
'rush-cart '  (q.v.). 

I'm  noane  gooin'  to  poo  i'th'  same  wague  as  thee,  Brierley 
IVeaver  Lad.  36.     s.Lan.^ 

Hence  Waguer,  sb.  one  of  the  men  who  drag  the  '  rush- 
cart.'     s.Lan.' 

WAG-WANTS,  sb.  pi.  Bck.  Hmp.  Wil.  Dor.  Som. 
Also  written  -wonts  Wil. ;  and  in  forms  -wands  Som. ; 
•want  Dor.  Som. ;  -wanton  Bck.  Dor.' ;  wegwants, 
wig-wants  Wil.'  [wasg-wonts.]  The  quaking-grass, 
Briza  media. 

Bck.  (B.  &  H.'),  Hmp.'  Wil.  Slow  Gl.  (1892) ;  Wil.',  n.Wil. 
(E.H.G.),  Dor.  (B.  &  H.)  Som.  Among  'em  there  was  rhattle- 
caps  an'  wag-wands,  Leith  Lemon  Verbena  (1895)  39;  .Sweetman 
Winainton  Gl.  (1885).     Dor.' 

WAH,  WAH-DAY,  see  Ware,  ^'.^  Warday. 
WAHPUS,  sb.     Suf.     [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  mouth  ;  used  contemptuously. 

Shut  up  yar  great  wahpus.  A'.  iSr'  O.  (1874)  5th  S.  ii.  326. 

WAHTS,  see  Worts. 

WAIBLE,  V.  Twd.  (Jam.)  [we-bl.]  To  walk  feebly 
and  unsteadily.    Cf.  wobble. 

WAICE,   WAICHLE,  WAICHT,  WAID,  WAIDEN, 

see  Wace,  Wauchle,  Weight,  sb^,  Wade,  sb},  v?,  Waden. 
WAIF,  sb.  and  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Chs.  Also 
written  waiff  Sc. ;  and  in  forms  wave  Nhb." ;  weef  Cum.' 
|wef.]  \.  sb.  In  fo;«A.  (i)  Waif-and-stray  or-and-straif, 
flotsam  and  jetsam;  strayed  cattle  of  unknown  owner- 
ship; homeless  vagrants  ;  (2)  -beast,  obs.,  a  stray  animal 
of  unknown  ownership;  (3)  -child,  obs.,  a  waif;  a 
foundling ;  (4)  -woman,  a  woman  with  no  possessions  or 
connexions. 

(i)  Cnm.'  n.Yks.''  Articles,  by  chance,  washed  up  on  the  beach 
by  the  sea,  as  wreck  materials;  here  they  are  the  property  of  the 
manor  owner.  (2)  Sc.  ?iK-F-fiZ DifficillVVds.  {i68r)  142.  (3)  Nhb.i 
Mantayning  a  wave  child  in  Dilston,  i/.  8rf.,  Radclyffe  Household 
Bks.  (1681-2).  (4)  Sc.  Wi'  her  I  will  get  gowd  and  gear,  Wi'  thee 
1  sail  get  nane;  Ye  came  to  me  as  a  waif  woman,  I'll  leave  thee 
as  the  same.  Herd  Coll.  Sngs.  (1776)  in  Mackay. 
2.  A  stray  animal ;  see  below. 

Ayr.  Wha  will  tent  the  waifs  and  crocks.  About  the  dykes? 
Burns  Twa  Herds  (1785)  st.  i.  w.Yks.i  Strayed  cattle,  &c. 
claimed  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  who,  after  a  limited  time,  due 
notice  being  given,  sells  them  for  his  own  benefit.  Animals  are 
not  called  waifs  till  they  are  absolutely  in  possession  of  the  Lord. 
Before  this  they  are  denominated  strays. 


Hence  Waift,  ppl.  adj.,  see  below. 

w.Yks.  After  this  solitary  pinfowd  confinement  hez  expired,  he 
(the  animal)'s  waift — that  is,  heze  turned  aght  into  sumadys  cloise 
we  a  white  feather  teed  to  hiz  tail,  Tom  Treddlehoyle  Bairnsla 
Ann.  (1853)  50. 
3.  Obs.  Goods  dropped  by  a  thief;  goods  and  chattels 
lost  which  have  become  the  property  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  because  not  claimed  within  a  year  and  a  day. 
Chs.'^  4.   adj.   Solitary  ;  esp.  used  of  a  person  in  a 

strange  place.      Sc.   (Jam.)  5.    Obs.     Paltry,  weak, 

inferior ;  worn-out. 

Lth.  It  will  be  but  a  waiff  kind  of  happiness — very  different 
from  her  two  sisters,  who  want  for  nothing,  and  both  keep  their 
carriages,  Ferrier /H/(fnVnH«  (1824)  III.  164  (Jam.).  Edb.  Waes 
me,  auld  clootie  !  for  your  waif  defence,  Learmont  Poems  (1791) 
218.     Dmf.  (Jam.) 

WAIF,  see  Waff,  i;.' 

WAIFINGER,  sb.  Obs.  N.Cy.'  ne.Lan.'  A  waif;  a 
stray.     Cf.  waflinger,  s.v.  Waff,  adj^  3  (i). 

WAIG,  sb.  nw.Der.'  [weg.]  A  strong  spar  or  piece 
of  wood  used  as  a  lever  in  moving  heavy  stones,  &c. 

[Norw.  dial,  vaag,  a  lever,  pole  for  lifting  weights 
(Aasen).] 

WAIGHT,  see  Weight,  sb.'' 

WAIK,  adj.  In  geii.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  written  waek  Sh.I. ;  wake  Sc.  Ir.  Dur.'  w.Dur.' 
Cum.  Wm.  n.Yks.'*  ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.'^s  s.Lan.' 
I. Ma.  Chs.'  n.Lin.'  Brks.'  Nrf.  w.Som.' ;  wayk  e.Yks.' 
s.Lan.' ;  wayke  Dev.^  ;  and  in  forms  waak  n.Yks.'' ;  wek 
Shr.";  weyke  Abd. ;  wyke  n.Sc.     [wek,  weak.]    Weak. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Du  por,  waek,  empty  fol  'at  du  is,  Burgess 
Sh.  Elk.  (1902)  94.  n.Sc.  He  wiz  unca  wyke  i'  the  prehyer, 
Gregor  Olden  Time,  67.  Frf.  Did'na  I  in  a  walk  moment  tak 
doon  Meggie's  aucht-day  clock?  Mackenzie  Northern  Pine  (1897) 
148.  Dwn.  Too  wake  tae  knit,  or  spin,  or  sew.  Savage- Armstrong 
Ballads  (1901)  18.  Don.  Neil  Og  thried  to  rise  himself  up  in  his 
bed  .  .  .  but  he  was  too  walk,  Pearson's  Mag.  (May  1900)  480. 
Nhb.  The  walk  gan  a'ways  te  the  wall,  Wilson  Pitman's  Pay 
(1843)  48.  Dur.',  w.Dur.i  Cum.  Ah  gev  them  ther  glasses  varra 
wake,  Farrall  Betty  IVilson  (i886j  47.  Wm.  (B.K.\  n.Yks.'", 
ne.Yks.'.  e.Yks.',  w.Yks. '^  Lan.  Th'  heart  were  a  wake  spot, 
Clegg  Sketches  (1895)  196.  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  I. Ma.  The  men 
would  come,  but  very  wake.  And  a  kind  of  silly.  Brown  Doctor 
(1887)80.  Chs.'  n.Lin.' Th' poor  bairn's  nobbut  wake  yit.  Lei.', 
Nhp.',  Shr.'  Nrf.  She's  so  wake,  she  'ont  take  much,  Mann  Diil- 
ditch  (1902)  79.  w.Som.'  I  'sure  'ee  I  be  so  wake's  water.  Dev.^ 
Cor.  He's  waik  as  waik  can  be,  Xih^i'e.i.Mary  Anne s  Christening,  3. 

Hence  (i)  Waikly,  adj.  weakly;  (2)  Waikness,  sb. 
weakness  ;  (3)  Wake-handed,  ppl.  adj.  short-handed  ;  (4) 
wake  in  the  lieead,  phr.  of  a  knife-blade  :  insecure,  wobbly  ; 
(5)  Wake-leggit,  ppl.  adj.  weak-legged  ;  (6)  Wakeling, 
sb.  a  weak  child ;  (7)  Waukling,  adj.  weak. 

(i)  Per.  Whar  did  yon  wakely  body  come  frae  ?  Ian  Maclaren 
Brier  Bnsh  (18^5)  201.  Fif.  Setoun  Skipper  0/ Barnctaig  ^igoi) 
24.  n.Cy.  (J.'W.),  Dur.i  Cum.  That's  a  varra  wakely  teaal  o' 
theh,  Sargisson  Joe  Scoap  (1881)  9.  ne.Yks.'  Sha's  nobbut  a 
varry  waakely  soort  ov  a  body.  e.Yks.',  w.Yks.'  Lan.  Wakely 
chaps  mun  suffer,  Clegg  David's  Loom  (1894)  iii.  ne.Lan.', 
s.Lan.'  Nhp.'  A  poor  little  waikly  child.  Shr.'  'E  wuz  al'ays 
wekly  from  a  child;  Shr.^,  Hnt.  (T.P.F.),  w.Cy.  (J.W.),  Cor.3 
(2)  Sh.I.  His  waekness  fir  bash  hats  an'  crimp  buts  wis  terrible, 
Ollason  Mareel  (1901)  25.  Abd.  Ye  ken  we've  a'  oor  weyknesses 
Ale.xander  Johnny  Gibb  (.1871)  xvii.  Ir.  Woman's  my  wakeness. 
Lever //.  Z,or;r(7Kf>- (1839)  xl.  n.Cy.  (J.  W.)  w.Yks.  Wakeness 
sooin'U  put  a  burr  ontul  her  nagglin'  tongue,  Binns  Yksman.  Xinas 
No.  (1888)  23.  (3)  n.Yks.  They  were  wake-handed  for  harvest 
(I.W.).  (4)  w.Yks.  Mi  knife  blade's  wake  i'  t'heead  (iE.B.).  (5) 
Rnf.  Nae  glaur  hae  ye  ha'en,  Like  the  claes  o'  the  wakeleggit  sot, 
Thomson  ierff/y  7l/«rv  (1883).     (6)  Brks.'     (7)  Lin.  (Hall.) 

[How  may  this  wayke  womman  han  this  strengthe 
Hir  to  defende  agayn  this  renegat  ?  Chaucer  C.  T.  b.  932. 
ON.  veikr,  weak.] 

WAIKEN,  V.    ne.Lan.'    To  weaken.    See  Waik. 

WAIL,  WAIL-A-WINS,see  Wale,  56.', z/.=,Well-a-wins. 

WAILOW,  see  Wallow,  v.'^ 

WAILY,  adj.  Obs.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in  form  waaly 
w.Yks.'  ne.Lan.'    Oppressed  with  woe. 

w.Yks.'  I'se  llaid,  an  a  mack  a  waily  i'  times  mysel.     ne.Lan.' 


WAIME 
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WAIRSH 


WAIME,  sb.  Suf.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  flaw  ;  a  tear.     (Hall.) 

WAIN,  sb.  and  v.  In  ffeii.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Eng.  and 
Amer.  Also  in  forms  waan  n.Yl<s.  ;  wan  Suf.'  Ken.'; 
wean  Sus.'^  Hmp.' ;  wine  Nhb.'  [wen,  wean.]  1.  sb. 
A  wagon,  esp.  a  long,  narrow,  two-wheeled  wagon  ;  an 
ox-cart  without  sides. 

Sc.  She  was  awa  again  in  the  wain  wi'  Vich  Ian  Vohr's  walise, 
Scott  JFflwr/c^  (1814)  xliv.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  A  cart  used  for 
conveying  coals  to  the  staiths  previous  to  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways, Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  67.  (1888).  n.Yks.'  The  veritable 
wain,  now  never  seen,  was  a  narrow,  long-bodied  vehicle,  with 
two  wheels  only,  and  these  at  the  hinder  end.  The  front  or  fore- 
most end  trailed  along  the  ground;  n.Yks.^^"  e.Yks.  A  large 
ox-cart  with  an  open  body  and  furnished  with  shelvings,  Mar- 
shall Riir.  Econ.  (17881.  m.Yks.',  Der.i  n.Lin.'  Used  very 
rarely.  Hrf.  Duncumb  Hist.  Hif.  (1804-12').  Glo.  Marshall 
Riir.  Econ.  (1789);  Glo.',  Suf.',  Ken.'  Cor.  Morton  Cydo.  Agric. 
(1863).      [Amer.  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  334.] 

Hence  (i)  Wainage,  sb.,  obs.,  tiie  drawing  of  wagons; 

(2)  Wainer,  sb.  a  wagoner. 

(i)  n.Yks.  Draught-horses  set  apart  for  wainage,  Atkinson 
IVhilby  (1894)  273.     (2)  n.Yks.= 

2.  Comb,  (i)  Wain-and-horses,  the  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear,  Ursa  major;  (2)  -flakes,  the  movable  side- 
boards of  a  wagon,  used  to  increase  its  carrying  capacity  ; 

(3)  -gate,  {a)  a  wagon-gate  ;  (b)  the  tail-board  of  a  wagon  ; 

(4)  -gear,  the  fittings  of  a  wagon  ;  (5)  -house,  a  wagon-  or 
cart-house  ;  (6)  -man,  [a)  a  wagoner  ;  {b)  obs.,  a  collector 
of  tolls  on  wains  ;  (7)  -money,  obs.,  tolls  collected  from 
wains;  (8)  -rope,  the  rope  used  for  lashing  down  corn, 
hay,  &c.,  on  a  wagon  ;  (9)  -stang,  the  pole  projecting  in 
front  of  a  wagon  used  for  carrying  stone  blocks,  on  each 
side  of  which  the  horses  or  oxen  are  yoked  ;  (10)  -thefts, 
obs.,  the  seats  in  a  wagon;  (11)  -trees,  the  axle-beams 
supporting  the  wagon  ;  (12)  -tyre,  obs.,  metal  for  wagon- 
wheels. 

(i)  Shr.i  (2)  n.Yks. =  {3. a)  Sus.'z  (b)  Hmp.  Wise  New 
Forest  (1883")  288  ;  Hmp.'  (4)  n.Yks.^  (s^i  n.Yks.'**  e.Yks. 
Marshall  ^»)-.  £co».  (1788").  w.Yks.'  Wor.  Jarge,  thur  be  thot 
bit  o'  fother  thur  anearst  the  wain-us,  Outis  yig.  Mon.  Shr.' 
Tell  the  waggoner  to  put  the  drill  inside  the  wain-'us,  nod  to  get 
wet.  Hrf.  After  supper,  the  company  all  attend  the  bailiff  .  .  . 
to  the  wain-house,  Brand  Pop.  Aiitiq.  I.  30,  ed.  1848.  Rdn. 
Morgan  TFrfs.  (1881).  Glo.',  Sus.'*,  Hmp.'  {6,  n)  n.Yks.*  (i) 
Nhb.'  (7)  1626.  Ite  Recaved  of  the  hie  ward  llbr  wane  money, 
1 6s.,  Gales/wad  Church  Bks.,  ih.  (8)  Nhb.  The  moon  at  her  full 
slowly  rising  behind  the  Long  Crag  was  transformed  in  their  eyes 
to  a  huge  red  cheese,  and  imagining  they  could  haul  it  down  set 
off  to  the  hill  with  'wine  ropes'  to  do  so,  Di.xon  Whitliitghain 
Vale  (1895')  150  ;  Nhb.',  Dur.',  n.Yks.*     (9,  10,  II,  12)  n.Yks.* 

3.  V.   Obs.  To  remove. 

Slk.  But  so  swift  they  wained  her  through  the  light,  Hogg 
Poems  (ed.  1865)  34. 

[1.  OE.  u'O'gn,  ivd'it,  a  carriage,  cart  (Sweet).] 

WAIN,  WAIN-COCK,  see  Wean,  sb.,  Weyn,  Wind- 
cock. 

WAINDER,  ill/.  Not.  [we-nd3(r).]  An  expression 
of  bewilderment,  esp.  used  when  the  speaker  cannot  find 
something  that  he  wants.     (L.C.M.) 

WAINGLE.  see  Wingle. 

WAINISHT,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Also  in  form  wynish'd. 
[we'nijt.]    Pinched,  thin;  a  dial,  form  and  use  of 'vanished.' 

Abd.  The  wynish'd  spindle-shankit  loons,  Milne  5«^s.  (1871) 
59 ;  He's  luikin  rael  wainish't  like  aboot  the  queets,  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xxxv. 

WAINSCOT,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  wanscot.  Oak  ; 
also  used  atlrib. 

Sc.  Scoticisms  {i-fi-])  102.  Edb.  A  green  pulpit  cloath  with  silk 
fringes,  six  wanscot  stools  for  the  Collections,  Lorimer  West  Kirke 
(1885^  64. 

WAINT,  adj.  s.Lan.'  [went]  Clever;  stout.  The 
same  word  as  Queint  (q.v.). 

WAIP,  WAIR,  see  Wap,  w.*,  Voar,  Ware,  si.'* 

WAIRAWONS,  m/.     Obs.     Fif.  (Jam.)    Well-a-day ! 

WAIRCH,  WAIRD,  see  Wairsh,  Ward,  s6.',  v.*, Weird. 

WAIRIBREE,  see  Warrabee. 
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WAIRIN,  s6.  Sc.  [we-rin.]  The  strip  of  wood  which 
forms  the  top  of  the  gunwale  of  a  boat.    S.  &  Ork.',  Cai.' 

WAIRSH,  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan. 
Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Oxf  Dcv.  Also  in  forms  waarsche  Sc. ; 
waarsh  N.I.';  wairch  Nhb.'  Dur.  Cum.;  wairesh  Nhb.'; 
warchie  S.  &  Ork.';  warish  w.Yks.'  ne.Lan.';  warsche 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  warsh  Sc.  (Jam.)  e.Dur.'  w.Dur.' ;  wearch 
N.Cy.' ;  wearish  Lei.'  Dev. ;  wearsh  Nhb.';  weerish 
Dev.  ;  werch  N.Cy.'  Dur.;  werrish  Lei.'  Nhp.'  War.^ ; 
wersh  Sc.  (JamJ  Ir.  N.Cy.';  ?  worgish  Oxf;  worsh  N.L' 
[werj,  weaj;  we'rij,  we'rij.)  1.  Not  sufticiently  salted; 
tasteless,  insipid  ;  also  ^^%&Afig. 

Sc.  'What  for  do  ye  no  sup  your  kail  ? '  '  I  dinna  like  them  ; 
they're  unco  wersh  ;  gie  me  a  wee  pickle  saut'  (Jam.)  ;  A  kiss 
and  a  drink  of  water  is  but  a  wersh  disjune,  Ramsay  Prov. 
(1737) ;  The  Worcester  man  was  but  wersh  parritch,  neither  gude 
to  fry,  boil,  nor  sup  cauld,  Scott  Old  Mortality  (i8i6j  ix. 
S.  &  Ork.',  Cai.'  Abd.  Min'  ye  pit  saut  eneuch  i'  them  the  day, 
Grizzie.  They  war  unco  wersh  thestreen,  Macdonald  Warlock 
(1882)  X.  s.Sc.  Cunningham  Broomiebum  (1894)  xi.  Ayr,  Man, 
John,  want's  a  wersh  meal,  Service  Dr.  Diigiiid  (ed.  1887)  226. 
Edb.  He  callis  it  not  simplie  and  bairlie  with  ane  wairsche  word, 
RoLLOcK  Works  (1599)  I.  398,  ed.  1844-9.  Bwk.  A  mixture 
fushionless  an'  wairsh,  Calder  Poems  (1897)  211.  Dmf.  The 
cauld  warsh  tide  o'  time  maun  scurry  between  Cor  separate  lives, 
Thom  Jock  o'  the  Knowe  (1878)  18.  N.I.'  Ant.  Ballymena  Obs. 
{1892).  N.Cy.'  Nhb.  Life  wad  be  varry  wairch  without  'em, 
Wilson  Pitman's  Pay  (1843)  43;  Nhb.'  Dur.  Gibson  Up- 
Wcardale  Gl.  ^1870).  w.Dur.'  Cum.  Ther  cheese  was  teugh  as 
kezzlup  skin.  An'  wuntry  wairch  it  teastit,  Gilpin  Sngs.  (1866) 
279  ;  Cum.",  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.',  Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.^,  Oxf.  (K.) 
Dev.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (M.) 

Hence  (i)  Wairsh-bread,  sb.  bread  not  sufficiently 
salted  ;  (2)  -crop,  sb.,  obs.,  the  last  crop  sown  before  the 
land  was  allowed  to  lie  fallow;  the  third  crop  from  the 
'  outfield  ' ;  (3)  Wairshless,  adj.  insipid  ;  (4)  Wairsh- 
like,  (5)  Wairsh-looking,  adj.  insipid,  sickly-looking ; 
'  washed  out ' ;  (6)  Wairshly,  adv.  in  a  sickly  manner  ;  (7) 
Wairshness,  sb.  a  feeling  of  sickness,  accompanied  by 
a  desire  to  taste  something  strong-flavoured  or  salt ; 
(8)  Wairshstomached,  adj.  squeamish. 

(i")  N.Cy.'  (2)  Sc.  There  are  four  breaks  of  the  outfield  in 
tillage.  The  first  out  of  ley.  The  second,  what  they  call  Awald, 
where  the  produce  will  not  exceed  two  bolls,  or  two  bolls  and  a 
half,  an  acre.  The  third,  or  warsh-crop,  where  the  return  may 
be  much  as  on  the  second,  Maxwell  Sel.  Trans.  (1743)  214 
(Jam.).  ne.Sc.  Then  came  the  second  bar-reet  crap,  and  last  of  all 
the  waarshe  crap,  Gregor  Flk- Lore  {iHfii')  179.  (3)  Ayr.  Man's 
lot  would  be  a  wershless  thing.  If  'twerna  for  the  wooin'  o't, 
White  Jottings  (1879)  256.  (41  Sc.  Come  mornin',  hoo  wersh- 
like  her  plicht,  Allan  Z.i7/s  (1874^  317.  Abd.  I  thocht  she  was 
lookin'  warsh  like,  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xli.  Nhb.' 
He's  varry  wairsh  like.  (51  Lnk.  Her  laddie  ...  a  shilpit,  wersh- 
lockin',  sma',  shankit  creatur',  Fraser  Whatips  (1895)  i.  Dmf. 
A  j'ouiig  wersh-looking  person  with  her,  Jane  Carlvle  (July  31, 
1843),  (6)  Gall,  One  or  two  of  the  presbytery  smiled  rather 
wershly,  Crockett  Banner  of  Blue  (1902)  xiii,  (7)  N,L'  (8)  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Bch.  It  was  enough  to  gi'  a  warsh-stamack'd  body  a 
scunner,  FoRBEsy™.  (1742)  14. 

2.  Squeamish  ;  feeling  a  desire  for  dainty  food ;  having 
a  griping  in  the  bowels. 

Sc.  Our  cheeks  are  bleer't;  our  hearts  are  wersh  and  raw, 
Tarras  PofH/s  V1804)  8  (Jam.).  n.Sc.  (Jam.),  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  'A 
wairsh  tyest  i'  the  mooth ' — a  sickly  taste  experienced  by  an 
invalid.     Dur.  Gibson  Up-Weardale  Gl.  (1870). 

3.  Weak,  delicate,  wanting  in  stamina;   faint,  as  from 
want  of  food;  sickly-looking. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Peer,  warsh,  blinterin'  thing,  Alexander /4m 
Flk.  (1882)  157.  Rxb.  I  mountit  my  poetic  filly.  But  troth,  the 
beastie  w.is  but  silly,  An'  unco  warsh,  A.  Scott  Poems  (180B) 
164.  S.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  (1890).  Nhb.  Wiv  huz  i'  the  North, 
when  aw'm  wairsh  i'  my  way,  Midford  Sngs.  (1818)  69;  Nhb.', 
e.Dur.',  Cum.",  Lei.'  Nhp.'  She's  very  werrish  at  present.  She 
has  a  poor,  werrish  constitution.     War.^ 

4.  Raw. 

Gall.  The  yellow  mist .  .  .  had  a  wersh  (raw),  unkindly  feel 
about  it,  Crockett  Raiders  (1894).     Der.*,  nw.Der.' 

[1.  Werysshe  as  ineate  is  that  is  nat  well  tastye,  mal 
saiiotire,  Palsgr.  (1530).] 
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WAIRTY,  WAIRY,  WAIS,  see  Warday,  Weary,  adj., 

"W&SG     SO 

WAIST,  sb.  Sc.  Nrf.  [west]  1.  In  comp.  Waist- 
leather,  a  leather  belt. 

Gall.  Casting  an  eager  eye  at  the  fine  waist-leather  which  Jean 
Gordon  had  sent  me,  Crockett  Standard  Bearer  (1898^ 
2.  The  side  of  a  vessel.    Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy  B toad  Nrf. 
(1893)  99. 

WAISTCOAT,  sb.  Yks.  Ken.  Dev.  1.  In  comp. 
Waistcoat-piece,  a  breast  of  mutton.  w.Yks.^  2.  An 
under-coat  worn  by  either  sex  ;  a  woman's  short  jacket 
reaching  just  below  the  waist. 

Ken.'  Item  more  paid  (for  Thomasine  Millians)  to  George 
Hutchenson  for  iiij.  yeardes  of  clothe  to  make  her  a  petticote  and 
a  waste  cote,  at  ij'.  vj''.  the  yarde  .  .  .  x',  Sandwich  Bk.  of  Orphans. 
n.Dev.  Thy  waistcoat  oil  horry,  E.xm.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  155;  This 
was  not  always  a  man's  garment.  The  short  jackets  still  worn 
by  peasant  women,  just  reaching  below  the  waist,  are  still  [1879] 
called  waistcoats,  ib.  Gl. 

WAISTER,  see  Waster,  sb.' 

WAISTIWAY,  adj.  Yks.  Written  waastiwaa. 
[wi'stiwe.]     Up  to  the  waist  in  water.  &c. 

e.Yks.  Jane:  'Ah  was  waastiwaa.'  Mary:  'An'  Ah  was 
waastiwaa  an'  all'  (A.J.M.). 

WAISTREL,  WAISTRIL,  see  Wastrel,  sb."- 

WAIT,  sb.'  Cai.'  Also  written  wate.  [wet.]  A 
mill-race  ;  the  watercourse  from  a  mill. 

[Cp.  Norw.  veit,  a  drain,  ditch  (Larsen).] 

WAIT,  v."-  and  sA.=  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Also 
written  waite  Yks.  [wet,  weat.]  1.  v.  In  phr.  (i)  to 
wait  for  more,  of  snow :  to  linger  on  the  ground  ;  (2) 
—  one's  time,  of  a  woman  :  to  expect  her  confinement. 

(i)  N.I.'  (s.v.  Snow).  (2)  Fif.  She  was  what  her  neighbours 
called  '  w'akly  an'  waitin"  her  time,'  Setoun  Skipper  of  Barncraig 
(190O  24- 

2.  To  sit  up  with  a  person  all  night ;  to  watch  by  a  corpse. 
w.Yks.  WiLLAN  List  l-Vds.  (1811).  3.  With  on:  to  serve 
at  table. 

w.Yks.  Is  anybody  waiting  on  at  this  table?  (B.K.)     s.Lan.i 

4.  With  o«  :  to  wait  for.     ne.Lan.'     See  On, /;•<■/.  II.  10. 

5.  With  on  :  to  be  dying  or  expecting  to  die  ;  to  expect 
a  person  to  die  ;  to  watch  by  a  dying  person. 

s.Sc.  I  did  hear  tell  that  his  faither  was  waitin  on,  but  I  hope 
he's  no  that  far  gane  yet,  Wilson  Tatcs  (1836)  II.  377.  Kcb. 
Jean  M'  Dill  .  .  .  had  taen  a  stroke,  an'  they  wur  joost  waitin'  on 
her.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  268.  Wgt.  He's  just  a  waiting 
on  (A.W.).  N.I.'  He  was  waited  on  last  night.  He's  just  a 
waitin'  on.  Uls.  She's  jest  a  waitin'  on,  an'  she  thinks  hersel,  'at 
she'll  har'ly  pit  ower  the  turn  o'  the  nicht,  M^Ilroy  Craiglimiie 
(1900)  137. 

6.  With  of:  to  wait  for.    See  Of,  II.  11. 

Nhb.  He'd  a  hcrdin'  ov  his  ain,  while  Tarn  wes  waitin'  of  one. 
Pease  Mark  0'  the  Deil  (1894)  no. 

7.  sb.   In  phr.  to  lay  one's  wait,  to  lie  in  wait. 

Gall.  Taking  counsel  of  no  man,  he  laid  his  wait  one  day  for 
Bourtree,  Crockett  Slickit  Min.  (1893)  19. 

WAIT,  i^.=  Sc.  (Jam.  Stippl.)  [wet.]  To  befall;  to 
happen,    (s.v.  Qwaite.) 

WAIT,  int.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Wm.  Also  in  forms  wat 
N.Cy.' Wm.;  weet,  we-yet,  wyet  Nhb.'  Surely!  indeed! 
?A  dial,  use  of  Wait,'  v.' 

N.Cy.'  Nhb.  Ki'  Geordy,  We  leve  i'  yen  raw,  weyet,  I'  yen 
corf  we  byeth  gan  belaw,  weyet,  N.  Minstrel  (1806-7)  pt.  iv.  76; 
Nhb.'  'Wait  ye  war,  noo?' — surely  you  were,  now?  'Wait 
was't' — indeed  it  was,  or  truly  it  was.  'Wyet  will  he' — doubt- 
less he  will.  'Ye're  no  gaun  there  thi  day,  weet?'  Wm.  Wy 
wat  I  hwope  ya  mend  nicely.  Wat  yer  middling  gaily  ?  Briggs 
Remains  (1825^  181. 

WAIT,  WAIT(E,  see  Wite,  Wit,  Wat,  v} 

"WAITER,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Cor. 
[weta(r.]  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Waiteron,  {a)  a  waiter;  (b)  a 
banksman  at  a  sinking-pit ;  one  who  attends  to  the  signals 
and  other  work  about  the  shaft-top  in  the  absence  of  the 
banksman  ;  (2)  -wench,  a  female  servant. 

(i,  rt  I  w.Yks.  They'd  nawther  be  bite  nor  sup  for  t'waiters-on 
she    wor   sewer,   Cudworth   Dial.    Sketches   (1884)   20.     s.Lan  ' 
(6)  Nhb.>     Nhb.,   Dur.   Nicholson  Con/  Tn  G/.  (1888).      (2)  Kcd 
My  waiter  wench  was  turnin'  auld,  Kerr  Reminiscences  (1890)  96 


2.  One  who  waits  for  another. 

Not.  Dick's  waitin',  miss.  And  'e's  a  bad  waiter,  like  most  men. 
Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  290. 

3.  Obs.   A  person  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  gates  of 
Edinburgh  was  given. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  The  insurgents  .  .  .  rushing  upon  the  waiters  (as 
the  people  were  called  who  had  charge  of  the  gates),  Scott 
Midlothian  (1818)  vi. 

4.  A  tea-tray.     Cor.'* 

WAITH,  sb}  Obs.  Sc.  Cloth  made  into  garments ; 
a  woman's  plaid  ;  a  '  weed.' 

Sc.  '  Claith  nor  waith '  seems  to  have  been  a  prov.  expression 
(Jam.).  Abd.  Bannocks  and  kebbocks  knit  up  in  a  claith,  She  had 
wiled  by  and  rowed  up  in  her  waith,  Ross  Hclenore  (1768)  56,  ed. 
1812;  The  worth  o't  twice  in  claith  or  waith  ^-ese  get.  .  .  Your 
claith  and  waith  will  never  tell  with  me,  ib.  87-8. 

■VVAITH,  sb?,  v>  and  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  sb.  That 
which  is  stray  and  unclaimed  ;  flotsam  and  jetsam ;  a 
wandering;  a  straying. 

Sc.  Mackay.     Or, I.  Opressioun  in  wraik  or  waith,  Edb.  Antiq. 
Mag.  (1848)  8.     Slk.  Wraik,  waith,  wair,  venison,  Hogg  Tales 
(1838)  513,  ed.  1866. 
2.  V.  To  wander.    Sc.  Mackay.        3.  adj.  Wandering, 
roaming. 

Sc.  '  A  waith  horse,'  i.e.  a  horse  that  wanders  in  pursuit  of  mares, 
RuDDiMAN  G/.  (Jam.)  n.Sc.Ye'll  take  out  yon  wild  waith  steed  And 
bring  him  to  the  green,  Buchan  Ballads  (1828)  I.  125,  ed,  1875. 

WAITH,  sb.^  n.Cy.  Dur.  Yks.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]  The  spectral  appearance  of  a  person 
just  before  or  after  death  ;  a  ghost.  N.Cy.'  Dur.,  Yks. 
Grose  (1790)  Siippl.    Cf.  waff,  v.'^  13. 

WAITH,  -c'.2  Obs.  Wxf.'  Also  written  waithe,  and 
in  forms  weithe,  Wiethe,  wythe.  To  look ;  to  seem, 
appear.  78;  Th'  weithest  all  curcagh,  84. 

Hence  Wietheen  or  Wytheen,  sb.  looks,  countenance, 
features  ;  also  used  attrib.         '  A  gaav  wvtheen  midhe.' 

WAITH,  WAITHE,  see  Wath,  Weath. 

WAIVE,  V.    Sc.        1.  Obs.  To  wield. 

Ayr.  To  drive  the  cart  or  hand  the  plough.  To  waive  the  scythe 
or  sickle,  Ballantine  &  Thom  Poems  (1789)  100, 
2.  With  up  :  to  raise  up. 

Sc,  To  waive  up  a  window  (Jam.  Snppl.). 

[2.  To  wayue  vp  the  wiket  that  the  womman  shette, 
P.  Plowman  (b.)  v.  611.] 

WAKE,  f.'  and  s6.'  Var,  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng. 
and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  waak  Cai.'  ;  walk  Sc.  (Jam, I ; 
wauk  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  weeak  w.Dur.'    [wek,  weak.] 

I.  V.  Gram,  forms.  1.  Preterite:  (i)  Woe,  (2)  Wok, 
(3)  Wokt,  (4)  Wuk. 

(i)  Wil.'  (s.v.  Preterites).     (2)  Hmp.'     (3)  w.Som,'  The  cheel 
wokt  us  dree  or  vower  times  in  the  night.     (4)  Brks.' 
2.  Pp.:  (i)  Woke,  (2)  Woken,  (3)  Wokt. 

(i)  Der.  Hannah's  woke,  Gilchrist  Nicholas  (1899)  166.  Nrf. 
The  noise  those  guns  made  must  have  woke  old  Pikey,  Cornli. 
Mag.  (Dec.  1902)  782.  n.Dev.  I  wouldn't  have  her  woke  sudden 
for  worlds,  Zack  Dunstable  IVeir  (1901)  249.  Cor.^  (2)  Cum.  I 
sleep,  bit  my  heart's  woken,  Dickinson  Sng.  Sol.  (1859)  v.  2. 
(3)  w.Som.' 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  v.  To  keep  watch  ;  to  watch  ;  to 
be  or  keep  awake. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  I  insist  on  your  wauking  when  God's  word  is 
preached  to  you,  Ramsay  Remin.  (ed.  1872)  28.  Sh.I.  Clark 
Gleams  (1898)  77.  Cai.'  Abd.  Ir  ye  waukin,  Cosmo,  my  bairn? 
Macdonald  Warlock  (1882)  vii.  Cld.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  Ay  waukin, 
O,  Waukin  still  and  weary.  Burns  Simmer's  a  pleasant  time,  st.  i, 
Slk.  I'm  to  wake  the  ewes  the  night,  Hogg  Poems  (ed.  1865)  363. 
w.Som.'  A  traction  engine  was  sno\ved  up  and  a  labourer  was 
left  in  charge.  He  said  as  to  his  duty,  '  Was  a  foo-ust  vor  to 
light  up  a  vire  and  waky  by  un  all  night.' 

Hence  (i)  Wauker,  sb.  a  watchman,  esp.  one  who 
watches  clothes  during  the  night  ;  (2)  to  wauk  the  claise, 
plir.  to  watch  during  the  night  clothes  spread  out  on  the 
grass  to  dry  or  bleach  ;  (3)  to  wauk  the  fold,  phr.  to  keep 
watch  over  the  sheepfold  ;  (4)  to  waiii  the  kirkyard,  phr. 
to  keep  watch  over  the  dead  after  interment,  to  prevent 
the  inroads  of  resurrection-men. 

(1)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (2)  Sc.  {ib.)  Frf.  Quhan  lads  and  lasses  wauk 
the  clais,  Narby  yon  whinny  hicht,  LowsoN  Guidfollow  (1890)  242. 
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(3)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Shepherds  keep  awake  all  night  to  keep  the  lambs 
of  the  fold  apart  from  their  dams  when  weaned  (G.W.\  Abd. 
'Twas  there  the  Muse  first  tun'd  his  saul  To  lilt  the  Wanking  o' 
the  Fauld,  Shirrefs  Poems  (1790)  8  ;  Ramsay  Geitlle  Shep.  (1725) 
18,  ed.  1783.     (4)  Sc.  (Jam.) 

2.  To  keep  watch  over  a  corpse ;  to  hold  a  funeral  wake. 
Sc.  For  naebody  eared  to  wake  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet  like 

another  corpse,  Scott  Rcdg.  (1824)  Lett.  xi.  Wgt.  We  hae 
a'  ready  for  wakein  ye,  an'  it'll  just  be  wastit  if  ye  dinna  come, 
Saxon  Gall,  Gossip  (1878)  113.  Ir.  The  'waking'  was  kept  up 
in  all  the  barbarous  style  of  old  times ;  eating  and  drinking  in 
profusion  went  on  in  the  house,  and  the  kitchen  of  the  hall  rang 
with  joviality.  Lover  Hajtdy  Andy  (1842)  xxxv  ;  The  custom  of 
'waking'  the  dead,  .  .  though  by  no  means  existing  in  its  ancient 
glory  and  vigour,  still  obtains  in  a  modified  and  shorn  form  in 
many  country  districts. .  .  Among  the  lower  classes.  '  wakes'  are 
still  very  prevalent;  .  .  even  little  children  are  'waked,' S/iff/fi/o*- 
(Nov.  30,  1889).  m.Yks.i  To  carouse  from  night  to  morning  in  a 
house  containing  a  corpse — a  custom  lingering  more  especially 
amongst  the  Catholic  peasantry  found  in  some  of  the  villages  and 
market-towns.  w.Yks.  Willan  List  IVds.  (1811).  ne.Lan.' 
w.Som.'  Me  and  Mrs.  Giles,  we  laid-n  out  so  nice  .  .  .  and  we  be 
g\vain  to  wake-n  gin  the  mornin'. 

Hence  (i)  Waukan,  sb.  the  night-watch  kept  over  a 
corpse  ;  (2)  to  ivake  the  piper,  phr.,  see  below. 

(i)  ne.Sc.  Gregor  Flk-Loie  (1881)  209.  (2)  s.Ir.  Waking  the 
piper  was  an  ancient  usage.  When  he  got  too  drunk  to  play  any 
more,  he  was  treated  as  a  corpse— stretched  out  and  candles 
placed  round  him  :  while  in  this  insensible  state,  they  put  the 
drone  of  his  pipe  into  his  mouth,  and  blew  the  bellows  till  he  was 
bloated.  This  was  called  blowing  up  the  piper  with  false  music, 
Barrington  Sketches  (1830I  I.  vi. 

3.  To  sit  up  at  night  with  a  sick  person. 

w.Yks.  Willan  List  IVds.  (1811);  We  waked  wi'  owd  Jim 
when  he'd  t'rewmatic  fayver  (^.B.);  w.'Yks.'^^  Lan.  They  have 
waked  with  him  for  several  nights,  A'.  6"  Q.  (1865)  3rd  S.  vii.  84. 
nw.Der.^ 

4.  To  attend  a  '  wake '  or  fair. 

Der.  She  .  .  .  did  all  as  was  wanted  to  be  done 'cause  Avicewas 
away,  waking  somewheres,  Ouida  Puck  (1870)  vi. 

Hence  Waking-time,  sb.  the  period  or  time  of  the 
'  wakes.'     Lan.'        5.  Of  a  fire  :  to  keep  it  '  up.' 

Cor.  Keeping  a  good  waking  fire  on  the  pie  for  an  hour  or 
more,  HuntPo/).  Rom.  ui.Eiig.  (1865)  395,  ed.  1896;  (T.C.P.) 

6.  Comb,  (i)  'Wake-at-noon,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
Omithogahim  tiinbellatitm ;  (2)  'Wake  Robin,  (a)  the 
cuckoo-pint.  Arum  inaculattiin  ;  {b)  the  purple  orchis. 
Orchis  macula/a  ;  (c)  the  red  campion,  Lychnis  diiirna. 

(i)I.W.(B.&H.),Wil.i  (2.  a)Sc.  (Jam.)  Rxb.  Used  as  a  charm 
against  witchcraft  (lA.).  n.  &  e.Yks.  (B.  &  H.),  Chs.i,  'War.s, 
Wor.  (E.S.)  Brks.  Druce  Floi-a  (1897)  509.  Sus.  (B.  &  H.), 
Dor.  (G.E.D.),  Cor.i  (s.v.  Lords  and  Ladies).  (A)  Chs.i3  (c) 
w.Yks.  Lees  /"/ora  (1888)  162. 

7.  sb.  The  watch  held  over  the  dead  between  death  and 
burial ;  a  feast  held  on  the  occasion  of  a  death.  Cf. 
lyke-wake. 

e.Lth.  Waddell  OW /t^iV/t  C//C.  (1893)  67.  Ir.  The  neighbours 
of  the  deceased  assemble,  and  spend  the  night  in  the  room  with 
the  corpse,  chatting  and  telling  stories:  in  the  meanwhile,  of 
course,  taking  '  a  blast  av  the  pipe '  and  a  drop  of '  the  craythure  ' 
to  sustain  them  during  their  vigil.  The  conversation  on  such 
occasions  naturally  turns  to  a  large  extent  on  the  virtues  of  the 
departed.  .  .  Among  the  lower  classes,  'wakes'  are  still  very 
prevalent ;  beggars  have  their  own  '  wakes.'.  .  A  '  wake '  is  quite 
an  expensive  ceremony  to  a  poor  struggling  workman  or  tradesman ; 
but  he  feels  he  would  lose  caste  without  holding  it,  Spectator 
(Nov.  30,  1889) ;  'There's  a  wake  in  the  family,'  an  euphemistic 
expression  for  death  (M.B.-S.).  Nhb.',  n.Yks.i^a  e.Yks.  A 
company  of  neighbours  sitting  up  all  night  with  the  dead,  Mar- 
shall Riir.  Econ.  (1788).     ne.Lan.i 

8.  An  annual  festival  and  holiday ;  a  fair  held  at  such  a 
time. 

Lnk.  Come,  Molly  and  Dolly,  let's  away  to  the  wake,  There  the 
plowboys  will  treat  us  with  beer,  ale,  and  cake,  Graham  Writings 
(1883)  U.  85.  n.Cy.  The  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  parish 
church,  Grose  (1790).  Nhb.  Once  at  a  country  wake  was  seen, 
Allan  Coll.  Tyiteside  Stigs.  (1891)  5.  Nhb.,  Dur.  Wakes,  .  . 
fairs,  vigils,  all  feasts,  .  .  c&c.  .  .  .  are  anniversary  feasts  .  .  .  still 
kept  in  all  their  primitive  glory  and  rude  yet  hearty  hospitality, 
Denham    Tracts   i^ed.   1895J    IL   3.      w.Dur.',   n.Yks.'*     m.Yks.' 


Superstitious  rites  performed  on  the  eves  of  St.  Agnes  and 
St.  Mark.  w.Yks.  A  year  cum  next  Hectown  wake  (C.A.F.). 
Lan.  The  annual  fairs  held  in  Lan.  towns  and  villages  arc  called 
Wakes.  The  towns  are  in  a  state  of  festivity  approaching,  in 
some  degree,  the  carnivals  of  continental  towns.  All  workshops 
and  mills  are  closed  ;  and  those  working  people  whose  means  are 
adequate  for  the  purpose  pay  visits  to  seaports  and  places  of 
amusement,  &c.  Those  who  remain  in  the  towns  and  villages 
frequent  the  fairs,  theatres,  &c.  (S.W.)  ;  They  were  the 
Waverlow  church  bells  that  were  ringing,  for  it  was  '  wakes ' 
time,  Brierlev  Waverlow  (1863)  121,  ed.  1884.  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 
Chs.  Held  twice  a  year  and  at  different  times  in  each  township. 
They  always  begin  on  Sunday,  and  last  throughout  the  week, 
N.  ly  Q.  (1878J  5th  S.  x.  49  ;  Chs.'  The  wakes  are  generally  held 
on  or  about  the  Saint's  day  to  whom  the  Church  is  dedicated; 
though  1  know  of  no  wakes  which  are  held  at  any  other  season 
than  the  autumn. .  .  The  wakes  are  one  of  the  grand  events  of  the 
year  from  which  dates  are  often  reckoned  ;  and  it  is  customary 
for  friends  from  a  distance  to  visit  each  other  during  '  Wakes 
week.'.  .  I  have  very  often  heard  people  lamenting  that  the 
Wakeses  are  beginning,  as  it  is  a  sure  indication  that  winter  is 
not  far  off.  Bowdon  Wakes  are  the  earliest,  I  think,  and  they 
have  given  rise  to  a  proverbial  saying — '  When  Bowdon  Wakes  is 
at  Bowdon  winter  is  at  Newbridge  Hollow.'  Newbridge  Hollow 
is  about  a  couple  ol  miles  from  Bowdon.  It  is  or  was  the  custom 
for  farmhouse  servants  to  be  re-hired  in  Mobberley  at  the  Wakes, 
though  they  did  not  actually  change  their  places  till  Christmas. 
s.Chs.'  Mr.  Holland  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  Wakeses  are 
held  only  in  the  autumn  ;  I  know  of  at  least  two  that  are  held 
much  earlier  in  the  year.  .  .  At  Wybunbury  Wakes,  held  at  the 
beginning  of  March,  figpies  are  eaten.  At  Bunbury  Wakes  rye- 
grass and  clover  should  be  ready  to  cut.  .  .  At  Wrenbury  Wakes 
early  apples  are  ripe.  Stf.  The  Chronicle  1  Feb.  22,  1901';  Stf.' 
Der.  Theer's  things  i'  season  an'  things  aat  o'  season,  an'  hj'mns 
at  Wakes  time  es  among  th'  last,  Gilchrist  Peakland  (1897)  133. 
nw.Der.i,  Not.  (J.H.B.\  Lin.»,  Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.*,  s.War.', 
se.Wor.i,  Shr.i  Hrf.  Duncumb //«/.//»/.  (1804).  Hnt.  (T.P.F.) 
Hmp.  Encouraged  Whilsun  Ales  or  Wakes  or  Stage  plaj'ers. 
Capes  Rural  Life  (igoi)  197.  [Amer.  A  '  wake,'  not  for  the  dead 
but  for  the  living,  was  in  full  blast,  Cent.  Mag.  (Sept.  1884)  653.] 

Hence  (i)  to  make  (a)  luakes  of  anything,  phr.  to  make 
an  end  of  anything ;  to  demolish  ;  to  make  a  disturbance  ; 
(2) 'Wake-beef,  A'6.  a  piece  of  beef  eaten  during  the  'wakes'; 
(3)  Wake-cake,  sb.  in  phr.  as  short  as  Marchington  wake- 
cake,  used  of  a  woman's  temper;  (4)  Wake-clubs,  sb.  pi., 
see  below ;  (5)  Wakesin(g,  sb.  a  present  brought  from 
a 'wakes';  (6)  Wake- week,  sb.  the  week  during  which 
a  'wake'  is  held. 

(i)  Yks.  Yks.  Wkly.  Post  (July  24,  1897).  m.Lan.i  s.Lan.> 
Eawr  Sam'U  mak'  a  wakes  iv  his  baggin'  is  no'  ready.  Bith  mass, 
theaw's  made  a  wakes  o'  that  reawnd  o'  beeof.  (2)  Stf.  To  have 
a  noble  piece  of  Wake-beef  was  a  source  of  pride  for  which  men 
would  save  first  and  pinch  afterward.  .  .  A  well-spiced  prepared 
round  of  Wake-beef  was  not  to  be  despised.  The  Chronicle  [Feb. 
22,  1901).  (3)  Stf.'  (4)  e.Lan.  Clubs  at  workshops  and  mills, 
where  weekly  contributions  are  made  to  a  fund,  which  is  disbursed 
at  the  annual  holiday  or  wakes,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  a  visit  to 
some  watering  place.  Also  known  as  going-off  clubs  (B.K.). 
(5)  s.Lan.',  s.Chs.'  (6)  Der.  It  was  'wake-week'  at  a  little  town 
some  twelve  miles  away,  Ouida  Puck  (1870)  vi. 

WAKE,  sb.^  and  z-.^    Irel.  Glo.  e.An.  w.Cy.  Wil.    [wek.] 

1.  sb.  A  piece  of  open  water,  in  the  midst  of  a  frozen 
lake,  river,  &c. 

e.An.'  Nrf.  I  passed  a  'wake' — or  open  space  in  the  ice — 
where  the  swans  were  swimming  like  sentries  on  dutj-,  Emerson 
Birds,  &^c.  (ed.  1895)  379. 

2.  A  line  or  roll  of  rakcd-up  hay. 

Glo.',  w.Cy.  (Hall.)     Wil.'  Broader  than  a  hatch  or  wallow. 

3.  Fig.  Obs.  A  consequence. 

Wxf.' '  Constitutional  agitation '  ye  wakes  0'  hopes  ee-blighle,  1 16. 

4.  V.  To  rake  hay  into  'wakes.' 

WU.  Hay  is  waked  when  raked  together  in  rows,  Davis  Agric. 
(1813);  WiL' 

[1.  Swed.  vak,  a  hole  in  the  ice  (Widegren).] 

WAKE,  sb.'  and  v.^  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  [wek.]  1.  sb. 
The  wick  of  a  candle;  a  candle;  a  dial,  form  of 'wick.' 
n.Cy.  N.  &>  Q.  (1865)  3rd  S.  vii.  114.  s.Lan.'  2.  v.  To 
work  by  artificial  light,  esp.  by  candle-light. 

w.Yks.  (N.T.),  w.Yks.3,  s.Lan.' 
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Hence  Waking-time,  sb.  the  time  of  year  when  artificial 

light  is  used  during  work-hours.   n.Cy.  N.&'Q.ib.   s.Lan.' 
WAKE,  t/.*    Obs.   Sc.   To  wander.    Sibbald  G/.  (1802) 
(Jam.). 

WAKE,  see  Waik,  Walk,  v.'^,  Wick,  sb.^ 
WAKEFIELD,  sb.     Yks.     Short  for  '  Wakefield  jail.' 
w.Yks.Sent  to  Wakefield,  BuRNLEYS/tc/f/;f5  (1875)358;  Common 
(J.W."! ;  Repaying  th'  compliment  bi  gcrring  him  into  Wakefield 
fer  fourteen  days'  hard  labour,  ^iCK.RRT>iKzBeaconA!m.{i^'i$)Pref. 
WAKEMAN,   sb.     Obs.     m.Yks.^     Formerly   the   title 
of  a  chief  magistrate,  as  at  Ripon. 

WAKEN,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
Der.  Not.  Lin.  Also  in  forms  waaken  ne.Lan.^ ;  wacken 
n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  nw.Der.'  Not.^  Lin.'  sw.Lin.';  wakken 
Wm.  n.Yks."  ne.Yks.»  e.Yks.'  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.'^  e.Lan.' 
s.Lan.'  Chs.'  nw.Der,'  Not.^  n.Lin.' ;  wauken  Sc.  In 
[wekan;  wa'kan,  woksn.]  1.  Awake;  disinclined  for 
sleep. 

Cai.  If  they  had  only  been  wauken  a'  the  time  !  Horne  Coiin/iy- 
side  (1896!  198.  Frf.  I'm  no  sure  if  I  was  wauken  or  sleepin', 
LowsoN  Guid/oUow  (1890I  61.  Edb.  Ye've  wauken  been  this 
mony  a  day,  M<^Laren  Chiiiila-ltig  (iSSi)  84.  Dwn.  Davy  wuz 
lyin'  wauken,  Lyttle  Ballycuddy  (1892)  68.  n.Cy.  (J.W.)  Wm. 
Aye,  by  dayleet,  wide  wakken.  Spec.  Dial.  (1877)  pt.  i.41.  m.Yks.' 
w.Yks.  Th'  childer  went  hopping  back  to  bed,  to  lig  wakken  an' 
indulge  in  a  rehearsal,  Bickerdike  ZJcflcOH  ^k".  (1872)  9  ;  w.Yks. ^^ 
Lan.  We  fund  him  asleep,  but  he  were  soon  wakken  enough 
whan  aw  started  talkin',  Clegg  David's  Loom  (^181^4)  220.  ne.Lan.' 
s.Chs.'  Bin' u  j'u  wai-kn  yet,  laad'z?  n.Lin.  I  couldn't  seem  to 
keep  mysen  noahow  wakken.  Peacock  Talcs  (1890)  2nd  S.  105. 
Hence  Wakensome,  adj.  easily  roused  from  sleep; 
sleepless. 

n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.2  A  genning  wakkensome  bairn.  ne.Yks.' 
e.Yks.'  Ah  pass'd  a  varry  wakkensome  neel.  m.Yks.'  Lin. 
Tho.mpson  Hist.  Boston  (1856)  729;  Lin.' 

2.  Alert,  brisk,  lively ;  sharp;  intelligent,  quick-witted. 
n.Cy.   (Hall.),  ne.Yks.'     e.Yks.'    He's   a   wakken   chap;    he 

knaws  a  thing  or  two.  w.Yks.^  He's  a  wakken  young  dog; 
w.Yks.®  Lan.  We'st  ha'  to  look  as  wakken  as  a  cat  on  a  wot 
backstone,  Brierley  Marlocks  (1867)  vii.  e.Lan.^  s.Lan.'  It's 
no  use  tryin'  t'  do  him,  he's  to'  wakken.  Chs.'  *  He's  a  wakken 
un  '  is  said  of  a  very  cute  lad.  It  also  rather  implies  that  the  lad 
has  a  spice  of  harmless  mischief  in  him.  nw.Der.'  Not.®  'E's 
a  wacken  little  nipper.  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  As  wakken  as  a  witterick. 
ne.Lin.  (E.S.),  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)   sw.Lin.'  She's  a  wacken  little  lass. 

Hence  (i)  Wackener,5i.  a  sharp,  quick-witted  person  ; 
(2)  Wackenish, (3)  Wackensome,  adj.  lively,  quick-witted, 
shrewd,  '  wide-awake.' 

(i)  w.Yks.  He  wor  a  wackener  I  can  tellyo.SacArfl/ilfbom  Olm. 
(1878)  ID.  (2)  Lin.  Although  he  seemed  a  wak'nish  blade,  Brown 
Lit.  Laiir.  (1890)  50  ;  Lin.',  n.Lin.'  se.Lin.  He's  a  wakkenish 
sort  of  a  boy  (J.T.B. ).  (3)  ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.' Jack's  a  wakkensome 
chap,  MS.  add.  (T.  H.)  n.Lin.  He  's  oher  wakensum  to  suit  me, 
them  as  is  as  sharp  as  him  cums  to  noa  good  (M.P.). 

3.  Wanton.    n.Cy.  (Hall.) 

[I.  Ore  he  be  wakyn,  I  schall  the  tell  soche  a  tokyn, 
Tor.  Party iigale  (c.  1435)  280.] 

WAKEN,  V.  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
Der.  Not.  Lin.  Also  in  forms  waaken  n.Lan.';  wackan 
Yks. ;  wacken  w.Yks.*  ne.Lan.'  sw.Lin.' ;  wakin  n.Cy. ; 
wakkan  Wm. ;  wakken  Wm.  n.Yks.^*  ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.' 
m.Yks.'  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Chs.  Der.  Not. ;  walken  Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
wauken  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ir. ;  waukin  n.Cj'. ;  wecken  ne.Lan.' ; 
wekkenNot.;  woken  Cum.  Wm.;  wokken  Yks.  [we'kan; 
wa'kan,  wo'kan.]  1.  To  awake  from  sleep  ;  to  cease 
sleeping. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  Fif.  I  had  waukened  up  to  find  mysel  at  hame, 
PitY'DE  Queer  F/k.  (1897)  83.  Ayr.  Sweetly  blythe  his  waukening 
be.  Burns  Jockey's  ta'eii  the  parting  kiss,  st.  3.  Rxb.  A  bonny 
fricht  they  got  when  they  waukened  and  saw  where  they  were, 
Djbdin  Border  Lije  (1897)  60.  Uls.  Whun  a'  wauken't,  the  tears 
were  coursin'  doon  my  cheeks,  M"^1lrov  Craigliitiiie  (1900)  37. 
n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  (Coll.  L.L.B.)  Wm.  Nivver  wakkand  while  we 
gat  varra  naar  ta  Lunnan,  Clarke  Joiiiiy  Shippard's  Jiiriia,  in 
S/K-c.  Z)<rt/.:ed.  i877)pt.  i.ii;  (B.K.)  n.Yks."  ne.Yks.' Lad,  thoo's 
asleep,  wakken  up.  e.Yks.  Wakken  up,  thoo  greeat  sleepy  heead  ! 
Nicholson/"/*.  5/1.  (1889 1  87.  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.  (S.P.U.),  w.Yks.® 
Lan.  Jack,  wakken  :  Donaldson  Larnin  to  Sing  ( 1886,  8.    s.Lan.i 


Der.  I'd  just  wakkened  an'  turned  raand  i'  bed,  Gilchrist  Peakland 
(1897)  100.  sw.Lin.'  Wacken  in  the  same  mind  as  you  go  to 
bed  on. 

2.  With  on  :  to  become  animated,  earnest,  or  excited  ; 
to  become  violent  in  language. 

Sc.  He  wauken't  on  his  sermon.  Oh  !  how  she  wauken't  on 
him  (J AH.). 

Hence  (i)a  cauld  waukening, phr.,  \i%cAJig.  of  a  very  bad 
farm  ;  (2)  Waukening,  sb.  a  violent  scolding. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.)     (2)  My  certie,  that  is  a  waukenin  !  (li.) 

3.  To  awaken  ;  to  rouse  from  sleep. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Per.  Haliburton  Z)hh6(I)- (1895)  60.  Dmb.  I  can 
gang  by  a  keeper's  hoose  at  deid  o'  nicht  wi'oot  as  muckle  as 
waukenin*  a  sleepin'  dog,  Strang  Lass  oj Lenno.v  (1899)  26.  Twd. 
They  waukened  me  every  six  hoor,  and  put  a  spoonfu'  o'  brandy 
doon  my  throat,  Buchan  Weather  {iQgo)  189.  Gall.  The  birdies, 
wauken'd  frae  their  sleep.  Across  my  path  went  flyin',  Scott 
Gleanings  (1881)  81.  n.Ir.  It's  nae  joke  tae  be  waukened  up  in 
the  middle  o'  the  nicht,  Lyttle  Paddy  McQuillan,  64.  n.Cy. 
Border  Gl.  (Coll.  L.L.B.)  Cam.  Aa  forbid  ye,  .  .  'at  ye  disturb 
nut,  ner  woken  my  leuvv,  Dickinson  Sng.  Sol.  (1859)  ii.  7.  Wm. 
Suppose  .  .  .  that  this  varra  neet  the  trumpet  shoud  wakken  ye? 
HurroN  Bran  Neiv  IVark  (1785)  1.  233.  n.Yks."  ne.Yks.'  Ho'd 
thi  noise  or  else  thoo'U  wakken  t'bairn.  e.Yks.'  MS.  add.  (T.H.) 
m.Yks.',  w.Yks.®",  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  s.Not.  The  noise 
wakkened  'im  up  (J.P.K.). 

Hence  (1)  Wakken-beggar, si.  a  jocularnamefor  snuff; 
(2)  Wakkener,  sb.  (a)  one  who  awakens  another;  (6)  a 
stunning  blow  ;  also  usedy?^. ;  (3)  Wakkener-up,  sb.,  see 
(2,  a). 

(I)  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  (2,  a)  Lan.  They're  wur  no  mistak  abeawt 
sum  flees  uz  they  showed  uz.  Awd  no  noshun  thir  wur  soa 
monny  diffrent  sorts  o'  wakkeners,  Ferguson  Preston  Eggsibishun 
(1865)  ix.  (6)  w.Yks.  Ah  copped  him  a  wokkener  fair  i'  t'earhoile. 
It  wor  a  wakkener  for  him  when  he  heeard  'at  t'owd  chap  hed 
deed  an'  nivver  left  him  a  meg,  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Oct.  14,  1899). 
(3)w.Yks.,  Lan.  J.W.)    Chs. Awm th' wakkener-up, Oa/rf/'s/erjix. 

4.  Fig.   To  stir  up  ;  to  cause  to  effervesce. 

n.Yks.'^  '  It  wants  wakkening  up  a  bit,'  said  of  stale  porter. 

5.  To  hoe  wheat  with  a  horse-hoe.    n.Yks.  (R.H.H.) 

6.  Phr.  to  try  to  wakken  a  dead  horse,  said  of  one  who  is 
working  in  vain,  or  receiving  no  pay.  e.Yks.  Nicholson 
Flk.  Sp.  (1889)  5.  7.  A  law  term  :  to  revive  an  action 
which  for  some  time  has  been  dormant. 

Sc.  fjAM.):  She  dee'd  of  a  process  o'  Wakenin',OuTRAM  Lyrics 
(1887)  III  ;  When  a  suit  in  Court  remains  for  a  year  without 
procedure  taking  place,  it  is  technically  said  to  fall  asleep.  It  may 
be  resuscitated  by  raising  a  summons  or  suit  of  '  wakening,'  ib. 
note.  Slg.  To  revive  the  process  before  the  Session  while  he  was 
absent  at  his  mother's  burial.  The  process  was  wakened  in  his 
absence,  Bruce  Sermons  (1631)  81,  ed.  1843. 
8.  To  watch  over. 

Elg.  On  summer  nichts,  wauken  the  claes  Wi'  maidens  fair. 
Tester  Poems  (1865')  156. 

WAKERELL-BELL,  s6.  Obs.  Ken.'  A  bell  for  calling 
people  in  the  morning. 

Still  rung  at  Sandwich  at  five  a.m.  '  Item  for  a  rope  for  the 
wakerrel  .  .  .  iij'',  Churchwardens^  Accounts,  St.  Dunstan's,  Canter- 
bury, A.D.  1485. 

WAKERIFE,  adj  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Also  in 
forms  wakrife  Sc.  (Jam.)  Yks. ;  walkrife  Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.'; 
waukerife  N.I.' ;  waukreyfe  Cum. ;  waukrife  Sc.  (Jam.) 
Nhb.;  wokerife  Cum."  [wekraif;  W9'kraif.]  Wakeful, 
sleepless,  easily  wakened  ;  alert,  vigilant.  See  Wake,  v.^, 
and  Rife,  adj. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Fleas  and  a  girning  wife  are  wakerife  bedfellows, 
Ramsay  Prov.  (1737).  Abd.  Eh,  ye  waukrife  mannie  ;  are  na  ye 
sleepin'  yet?  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  184.  Per.  With  a  half- 
muttered  curse  to  some  wake-rife  cushat,  Haliburton  Furlh  in 
Field  (1894)  80.  s.Sc.  Wide  and  wakerife  ware  his  een,  T.  Scon 
Poems  (1793)  358.  Ayr.  Gart  me  weet  my  waukrife  winkers, 
Burns  Ep.  to  Maj.  Logan  (Oct.  30, 1 786  st.  10.  Edb.  Ballantine 
Gaberlumie  (ed.  1875)  Gl.  Kcb.  In  my  infant  years  I  lay  In 
waukrife  moments  tossin',  Armstrong  Inglcside  (1890)  134.  N.L' 
Nhb.  He'll  ba'  the  waukrife,  fashions  weans,  .Strang  Earth  Fiend 
(1892)  pt.  iii.  St.  II ;  Nhb.i,  Cum."  n.Yks.  Ah  was  as  wakrife  as 
a  backbearaway  i'  t'glooaming,  Atkinson  Moorl.  Parish  (1891) 
137  ;  n.Yks.2 
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Hence  (i)  Wakerifelie.  adv.  wakcfully  ;  (2)  Wakerife- 
ness,  sb.  the  state  of  wakefulness  ;  sleeplessness. 

(i)Sc.(Jam.)  (2iSc.(./6.)  Ayr.  During  lliisperiodofwakerifcness 
he  had  longed  foraclion  of  some  sort,  Johnston /Ci/»»n//i>  (1891)  II.  19 

[And  to  the  walkryf  dragon  mei>  gaif  sche,  Douglas 
Eiteados  (1513)  ed.  1874,  II.  205.] 

WAKKEN.WAKKY,  see  Waken, />/>/.  a<^'.,Whacky,s6. 

WAKLE,  V.  Wni.  [we-kl.]  To  deceive  with  smooth, 
flattering  talk. 

She's  waklan  him  np  wi  some  sooart  o'  rubbish  (B.K.). 

WALAQUYTE,  see  Wyliecoat. 

"WALAWAY,  int.  and  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  n.Cy. 
Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Also  written  wallawae  S.  &  Ork.' ; 
wallaway,  wally-wae  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  forms  wala-wa 
N.Cy.' ;  walaways  Sc. ;  wallowa  Or.I.  ;  well-a-wa  Sc. ; 
well-away  N.Cy.'^  Nhb.  1.  in/.  An  exclamation  of 
sorrow.     Cf.  waly,  iiil. 

Sc.  (Jam.',  ;  There's  not  a  farmer  but  sh.ill  siiip  wcll-a-wa  over 
a  burnt  barnyard  and  an  empty  byre,  Scott  Rob  Roy  (1817)  xxxii  ; 
Alake,  Alake  !  I  dow  to  do !  Walaways !  I  dow  to  do,  Ramsay 
Tca-Table  Misc.  (1724)  I.  130,  ed.  1871.  s.Sc.  Now  we're  frae  anc 
anither,  O  walaways,  T.  Scott  Poems  (1793)  315.  N.Cy."^, 
Nhb.  (K.),  Cum.  (M.P.)  w.Yks.  Sutcliffe  ShaineUss  Wayne 
(1900)  37. 

Hence  Wally-waeing,  sb.  a  lamentation. 

Ayr.  She  made  a  dreadful  wally  waeing,  Galt  Piovost  (1822)  ix. 

2.  sb.  A  lamentation. 

Ayr.  In  her  wally-wae  about  her  father's  cow  and  Auld  Robin 
Gray.  Galt  Entail  (1822'!  II.  160  (Jam.). 

3.  Obs.  An  object  of  contempt  or  pity. 

Lnk.  Thou  art  now  Galloway,  but  thou  wilt  become  a  Wallawaj', 
and  I  fear  other  Shires  in  the  South  and  West  of  Scotland  be 
little  better,  Walker  Biog.  Presby.  (ed.  1827)  II.  34. 

4.  A  name  for  the  devil.    S.  &  Ork.',  Or.I.  (S.A.S.) 
[OE.  li'ii  la  wa,  alas  !  (Hall).] 

WALCH,  see  Wallowish. 

WALCHING,  sb.  Der.'  nw.Der.'  Also  written 
walshing  Der.^     [waljin.]     Tarred  string. 

WALD,  see  Wield,  Wold,  World. 

WALDER,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  waddler. 
See  below. 

Wishers  and  walders  are  poor  housholders,  Kelly  Pioi'.  (1721) 
358 ;  Wishers  and  waddlers  were  never  good  house  hauders, 
Ramsay  Pi-ov.  (1737). 

WALDING-HEAT,  sb.  Cld.  (Jam.)  Phr.  lo  be  in  a 
walding-heat,  to  be  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  to  accomplish 
anything;  lit.  '  welding-heat.' 

He's  in  a  braw  waldin  heat  for  courting. 

WALDRITCH,  see  Eldritch. 

WALE,  56.'  and  v.'  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks.  Der. 
Lin.  e.An.  Ken.  Dor.  Som.  and  Amer.  Also  written  wail 
m.Yks.'  ;  whaile  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  whale  Sc.  N.I.'  n.Cy.  Cum.' 
n.Yks."3  w.Yks.' ^  Som.  Amer.;  and  in  forms  weal 
m.Yks.';  weale  Dor.  Som. ;  weeal  n.Yks." ;  wheal  N.Cy.' 
Lin.  w.Som.' ;  wheel  Som. ;  wiale  Dor.'  [wil,  weal, 
wial.]  1.  sb.  A  long  ridge  of  fresh-cut  hay.  Cf. 
wally,  sb.^ 

Dor.  In  parrock  there  the  hay  did  lie  In  weale  below  the  elems, 
dry,  Barnes  Poems  (ed.  1879)  63;  Dor.'  124.  Som.  The  great 
yellow  wagon  slowly  proceeded  between  the  weales,  as' they 
used  to  call  the  long  ridges  of  fresh-made  hay,  Raymond  Love  and 
Quiet  Life  (1894)  20  ;  (E.H.G.) 

2.  The  edge  or  verge  of  a  mountain.  Heb.  Hogg  Poems 
(ed.  1865)  55  note.  3.  The  forefront  of  a  horse-collar. 
e.An.'  4.  A  tumour  ;  a  large  swelling.  Ken.  (Hall.), 
Ken.'        5.  pi.   A  severe  beating.     m.Yks.'  6.  v.   To 

make  a  pointed  ridge  on  a  spade  or  any  piece  of  iron ;  to 
make  a  bright  margin  round  the  edge.    s.Yks.  (W.S.) 

7.  To  mark  with  a  blow  from  a  whip  or  cane  ;  to  thrash, 
flog. 

w.Sc.  (Jam.^  Gall.  His  first  instinct  was  to  '  whale  the  boy 
soundly  for  his  cheek,  Crockett  Kit  Kennedy  (1899)  xi.  Kcb. 
Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  276.  N.I.'  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790. 
Cnm.',  n.Yks.»  =  3,  ne.Yks. ',  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.s,  ne.Lan.', 
nw.Der.'  Lin.  I  whealed  him,  Thompson  Hist.  Boston  (1856)  730. 
Nrf.  (A.G.F.)  w.Som.'  Zee  waeur  aay  doa-n  waeul  dhee ! 
shuur !     [Amer.  Cent.  Mag.  ^Mar.  1885)  681.] 


Hence  (i)  Waler.si.  anythingvery  large  of  its  kind;  a 
'  whopper '  ;  (2)  Waling,  ppt.  adj.  very  large,  '  whopping.' 

(i)  m.Yks.i  (2)  m.Yks.'  w.'Yks.  In  cums  a  bobby  Throo  a 
lobby,  Carryin'  a  gert  walin  tin,  Niddeidill  Ohii.  (Nov.  1871). 

8.  To  hurry  away  ;  to  be  quick  over  anything  ;  gen.  with 
aiijay  or  on. 

n.Yks.  '  Wale  away,'  be  quick  in  work.  Said  when  leading 
corn  or  hay  once  (I.  W.).  m.Yks.' Didn't  us  wail  away  !  w.Yks. 
Seea  [so]  ah  waled  on  as  fast  as  I  cud,  Blackah  Poems  (1867"!  27. 

9.  To  drive  away  ;  to  cast  out  with  violence  or  exertion. 
w.Yks.',  Lin.'        10.  To  gather,  suppurate.     N.Cy.' 

[5.  Cp.  OE.  zi'a/n,  a  weal,  mark  of  blow  (Sweet).] 
WALE,  v.^,  sb.^  and  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Also  written  wail  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.'  Yks.; 
waile  Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.) ;  whale  Dur.;  and  in  forms  wa' 
Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  ;  wael  S.  &  Ork.'  ;  waele  Cum. ;  wal 
Sc. ;  wall  Sc.  (Jam.  SitppL);  waul  Sc;  waule  Sc.  (Jam. 
Suppl.) ;  wealSc.  N.Cy.'  Dur.  Cum.' Wm.  w.Yks.'  s.Lan.'; 
weale  Cum.;  weeal  Cum.'  Wm. ;  weel  N.Cy.^  Nhb. 
Cum.°;  weil  Sc. ;  weyel  Nhb.';  whele  Dur.;  wile  Sc. 
(Jam.);  wyel  Nhb.';  wyell  Nhb.;  wyle  Sc.  (Jam.) 
[wel,  weal,  wial.]  1.  v.  To  choose,  select ;  to  pick  or 
sort  out ;  hence  to  court ;  to  woo.  See  Hand-wailed,  s.v. 
Hand,  1  (105),  Out-wale. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  A  lass  that  has  mony  wooers  oft  wales  the  warst, 
Ramsav  Prow.  (1737).  S.  &Ork.i  ne.Sc.  A  bodie  canna  aye  wyle 
his  werds,  Grant  Keckleton,  30.  Cai.'  e.Sc.  Wale  a  wife,  Setoun 
R.  Urquhart  (1896)  xxviii.  Frf.  To  see  the  kindly  faither  priest 
Wi'  reverend  air  the  chapter  wale,  Reid  Heatbeiland  (1894^  74. 
Per.  Gin  ye  should  wale  a  lad,  atwcel,  'Ye  micht  hae  waled  a  waur 
ane,  Haliburton  Horace  (i886j  74.  Ayr.  When  ye  tak  a  wife 
see  an'  waul  for  a  guid  ane,  Service  Dr.  Dugiiid  i,ed.  1887'/  213. 
Slk  I  grippit  twa  o'  the  best  I  could  wale,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  9, 
cd.  1866.  Kcb.  Eppie  M'Fctrick  had  tae  wale  anither  lad  tae 
hersel,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901^  396.  N.I.',  Ldd.  (M.B.-S.^, 
N.Cy.'2  Nhb.  Through  and  through  the  bowl  they  wyell — For 
raisins,  how  they  stritch  and  strive,  Wilson  Pitman's  Pay  (1843) 
59;  Nhb.',  Dur.  (J.H.),  Lakel.'  Cum.  Ho  that  fain  wad  wed  a 
weyfe  May  waele  yen  out  o'  twenty,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed.  1808) 
89;  Cum,'"2  Wm.  Weeal  yan  oot  at  ye  think'U  sewt  ye  (B.K.). 
w.Yks.',  s.Lan.' 

Hence  (i)  Wa('d-,  Waled-,  or  Wallwight,  adj.,  obs., 
chosen  ;  strongest ;  bravest  and  best ;  (2)  Waler,  sb.  (a) 
a  man  or  boy  employed  to  pick  out  stones,  pyrites,  iS;c. 
from  coal  ;  (b)  obsoi.,  a  handloom  silk-weaving  term  :  a 
man  employed  to  determine  the  number  of  'picks'  in  a 
piece  and  to  see  that  uniformity  is  maintained;  13)  Waling, 
sb.  the  picking  of  slate  and  stones  out  of  the  coal  brought 
to  the  bank  ;  (4)  Waling-glass,  sb.  a  weaver's  magnifying 
glass  for  counting  the  number  of  threads  to  the  inch. 

(i)  Sc.  (} AM.  Suppl.)  ;  Iffifteen  hundred  waled  wight  men  You'll 
grant  to  ride  wi'  me,  Scott  Minstreiiy  (1802)  I.  317,  ed.  1848.  n.Sc. 
O  where  are  all  my  wall-wight  men?  Buchan  BnWnrfs  (1828)  1. 103, 
cd.  1875.  Rnf.  He  counted  was  a  weil'd  wight-man,  Sempill 
Piper  Kilbarchan  (ed.  1849)  1.  47.  (2,  a)  Nlib.l  Nhb.,  Dur. 
Greenwell  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1849).  Dur.',  'Wni.  (J.H.)  (6)  w.Yks. 
(S.A.B.)  (3)  Dnr.  (J.H.)  (4)  N.L'  Lan.  Con  ti  lend  me  thi 
walin'  glass!  (S.W.') 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  wale  the  grain  from  the  caff,  to  use  judg- 
ment ;  to  make  a  good  bargain  ;  (2)  —  things  through,  to 
go  through  a  number  of  things  in  order  to  make  a  selection 
of  the  best. 

(1)  Frf.  Ye've  wyl'd  the  grain  frae  dry  cafl",  Morison  Poems 
(1790')  17.  (2)  Ayr.  I  dinna  ken  what  the  folk'U  say  to  thir 
notandums  ava,  or  gin  they'll  ever  be  fashed  to  waul  them  through. 
Service  Notandums  (1890)  124. 

3.  Obs.  With  by  :  to  choose  and  put  apart. 

Abd.  Bannocks  and  kebbocks  knit  up  in  a  claith  She  had  wiled 
by  and  rowed  up  in  her  waith,  Ross  Helenore  (1768)  56,  ed.  1812. 

4.  With /or  :  to  look  out  for. 

Sh.I.  I's  tak  dy  hiiand  in  mine  An  wale  for  da  saftest  hedder, 
Ju.NDA  Klingrahool  (1898)  26. 

5.  sb.  A  choice  ;  the  act  of  choosing  ;  the  most  choice  ; 
the  best  ;  the  pick  ;  gen.  in  phr.  the  wale  of. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  The  Bertrams  were  aye  the  wale  o'  the  country  side, 
Scott  Guy  M.  (1815)  Iv.  Cai.'  e.Sc.  Bargaining  for  the  '  wale,' 
or  first  choice,  of  their  catch,  Strain  Elmslie's  Drag-net  (1900) 
SIC,     Per.  O  for  wind  o'  winds  the  wale  To  chase  his  ship  an' 
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sink  it,  Haliburton  Horace  (1886)  7.  se.Sc.  The  wale  she  was 
o'  a'  her  kin.  Donaldson  Poems  (1809)  91.  s.Sc.  The  vera  wale 
o' joy  ware  ours,  T.  Scott  Poems  (1793)  317.  Ayr.  It  was  the 
waul  o'  places  for  students  to  dern  in.  Service  Nolaiidums  (1890I 
71.  Lnk.  There's  no  a  guid  wale  among  them,  Gordon  Pyolshaw 
(■1885)  122.  Slk.  Her  flowers  of  every  flower  the  wale,  Hogg 
Poems  (ed.  18651  267.  Kcb.  His  crops  were  the  wale  o'  the 
county,  Armstrong /H^/fs/rff?  ^  1890)  2i6.  N.I.i,  N.Cy.'  Nhb.  Ilk 
village  brags  it  has  the  wale  O'  bards,  Proudlock  Borderland 
Muse  (1896)  161  ;  Nhb.i  Lakel.i,  Cum.'  Cum.,  Wm.  Ferguson 
Northmen  (1856)  201. 

6.  Phr.  (i)  never  the  luale  of  a  person,  never  his  equal ;  (2) 
'Mill  and  ivale,  free  choice. 

(i)  Sc.  There  was  never  the  wale  of  him  sinsyne,  Stevenson 
Cntn'oiia  (1893)  xv.  (2;  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Lat  him  then  now  tak  will  an' 
wile  Wha  nane  at  first  wou'd  wear,  Forbes  AJcix  (1742)  6.  Edb. 
Gif  ye'll  come  down  whar  I  dwell  Ye'U  get  baith  will  and  wail, 
Forbes  Poems  (1812)  18.  Feb.  I've  sheets  and  blankets,  will  and 
wale,  I'm  nae  deaf  nit,  Affleck  Poet.  IVks.  (1836)  81. 

7.  adj.   Choice,  picked. 

Sc.  (.Jam.  Suppl.)  Rnf.  I  hae  bought  a  house  wad  please  ye, 
Caps  an'  luggies,  rowth  an'  wale,  Picken  Poems  (1813)  I.  105. 
Ayr.  Ae  simmer  e'en  baith  wale  an'  trig,  About  the  rairkning, 
Fisher  Poems  (1790;  102.     n.Cy.  (Hall.) 

[1.  For  many  seerties  we  seet  ))at  sysed  all  \te  werde, 
And  wrojt  ]>e  will  of  ilk  we  to  wale  as  him  likid,  IVars 
Alex.  (c.  1450)  4655.  5.  Soche  as  happit  hym  to  hent, 
hade  he  no  wale.  Vest.  Troy  (c.  1400)  11952.  OHG.  wala, 
choice.  7.  penne  watj  he  went,  er  he  wyst,  to  a  wale 
tryster,  Gatvayne  (c.  1360)  1712.] 

WALE,  v.^  Der.'^  nw.Der.'  [wel.]  To  turn  a  gar- 
ment. 

'WALEY-GALEY,  adj.  and  sb.     Shr.'     [weligeli.] 

1.  adj.  Unsteady;  tottering.  2.  sb.  In  phr.  all  of  a 
walty-galey,  all  of  a  shake. 

Come  yo'  childern  from  the  stack,  the  lather's  all  of  a  vvaley- 
galey — it'll  be  down  on  some  o'  yo'. 
3.  The  game  of  see-saw. 

They  bin  playin'  waley-galey  i'  the  stack-yard, 

WALGAN,  sb.  and  v.  Obsol.  Sc.  Also  in  form 
walgie  (Jam.).  1.  sb.  A  pouch  ;  a  wallet ;  a  leather 
woolsack  ;  a  calf-skin  bag.     Cf  tulchin. 

n.Sc.  The  Writer's  walgan  is  not  empty,  Gregor  Olden  Time,  vi. 
Abd.  (Jam.) 

2.  An  ill-made  or  dirty  article  of  dress.  Bnff.'  3.  v. 
Of  an  ill-dressed  person  :  to  go  about  in  an  idle,  slovenly 
fashion,     ib. 

WALING,  sb.  Yks.  Lin.  Also  written  whaleing 
n.Lin.';  and  in  form  weealing  n.Yks."  [we'lin,  wialin.] 
Horizontal  planks  or  beams  used  to  strengthen  the  banks 
of  a  drain  or  river.     n.Yks.*,  ne.Yks.',  n.Liii.' 

[Cp.  Wale,  of  a  schyppe,  ratis  (Prompt.).] 

WALK,  I'.'  and  sb}  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  written  wauk  Sc.  s.Chs.' ;  and  in  form  waak 
Nhb."  [w9k,  wpsk  ;  wak.]  1.  v.  In  comb,  with  prep. 
and  adv.:  (i)  Walk  along  of,  or  on,  to  keep  company 
with;  to  walk  with  as  a  lover;  (2) — ofiF,  to  cause  to  depart; 
to  drive  away  ;  (3)  —  out,  of  a  lover :  to  take  his  lady  out ; 
(4)  —  together,  to  keep  company  as  lovers  ;  (5)  —  up,  see 
below ;  (6)  —  with  or  —  out  with,  see  (i). 

(i)  Nrf.  Th'  young  chap  ha'  axed  me  to  walk  along  on  Mm,  and 
I  ha'  said  'm  yes,  Mann  Didditch  (1902^.  108.  (2)  w.Som.'  They 
wad'n  there  very  long  arter  Maister  zeed  'em  ;  he  walked  'em  off 
purty  quick,  lean  tell  'ee.  (3)  Sc.  (G.  W.),  n.Cy.,  Yks,  Midi.  (J.W.) 
Dor.  Caleb  was  '  walkin'  a  maid  out,'  Agnvs  Jan  O.vber  (1900)  171. 
(4)  Der.  Em  said  et  'Id  be  no  use  aar  walkin'  together  onless  yo' 
gev  leave,  Gilchrist  Peakland  (1897)  51.  Hrt.  The  courtship  of 
the  rural  classes  . . .  usually  commences  with  the  practice  popularly 
known  as  '  walking  together  o'  Sundays,'  Geary  Pur.  Life  (1899) 
103.  Som.  We  never  haven't  a-walked  together,  but  we've  been 
acquainted  all  our  lives,  Raymond  Good  Souls  (igoi)  174.  Dev. 
Battishill  an"  Thirza  walked  together  for  six  months,  or  might  have 
been  more  ;  then  question  of  fixin'  the  date  was  in  the  air, 
Phillpotts  SlrikiHj;  Hours  (1901)  50.  (5)  Nrf.  On  many  '  shoots  ' 
the  birds  are  'walked  up'  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and 
later  on  are  driven  over  the  guns.  Standard  {Nov.  12,  1902)  7; 
When  shooters  and  beaters  walk  in  a  line  over  the  fields  and 
shoot  the  birds  (partridges  or  pheasants)  as  they  rise  the  birds 


are  then  said  to  be  'walked  up'  (M.C.H.B.).  (6)  n.Yks.i  Ay,  she's 
gien  t'ither  chap  oop  an'  walks  wiv  oor  Willy  noo.  ne.Yks.' 
They've  been  walkin'  wi  yan  anuther  a  good  bit,  ah  lay  they'll  be 
giltin'  wed  i-noo.  Der.  Yor  craftiness  i'  walkin'  wi'  him,  when 
yo'  knowed  I  dedna  approve,  Gilchrist  Nicliolas  (1899I  iii. 
War.3  Wor.  A  dressmaker  with  whom  he  was  '  walking-out  at 
the  time,'  Evesliam  Jnt.  (Dec.  24,  1898).  Oxf.  They  have  been 
walking  out  with  one  another  for  a  long  time  now  (G.O.).  Brks. 
You  won'tget  walkin' wi' no  otherchap?  Hayden  Thatched  Cottage 
(1902)  125.  Suf.  Your  boy  I  see  walk  with  Rose  vM.E.R.).  e.Ken. 
He  walks  with  Mary  (G.G.  .  Sus.  Who  do  you  walk  with  ? 
(J.W.B.)  Som.  She  had  walked  with  William  now  for  more  than 
a  twelvemonth  and  was  almost  like  one  of  the  household,  Ray.mond 
/VoSok/ (1899)  51.  Dev.  When  her  young  man  had  'walked  'with 
her  all  a  long  summer  through  .  .  .  she  thought  it  was  about  time 
to  do  something  more  than  walk  to  church  together,  O'Neill /rfy/s 
(1892)  3. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  walk  a  minuet,  &c.,  to  dance  a  minuet,  &c. ; 

(2)  —  back  andfore,to  walk  to  and  fro  ;  (2)— down  one'sback, 
to  take  one  in  ;  to  make  a  fool  of  one ;  (4)  —  t/ie  court, 
to  go  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court ;  (5)  lualkback/  a  call 
to  the  foremost  horse  of  a  team  to  come  nearer  the 
driver ;    (6)  —  the  moon,  a  boys'  game  ;  see  below. 

(ij  Sc.  Monthly  Mag.  (1796)  II.  436.  (2)  Cth.  I  saw  him  walking 
back  and  fore  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  his  house  ^W.W.S.). 

(3)  Wxf.  Oh  the  young  thief;  .  .  how  neatly  he  has  walked  down 
my  back,  Kennedy  Banks  Bora  (1867)  212.  (4)  s.Not.  They 
were  very  high  folk,  but  they've  had  to  walk  the  court  (J.P.K.). 
(5)  Chs.i  (6)  War.^  One  player  is  blindfolded,  and  stands  astride. 
The  other  players  cast  their  caps  between  his  legs,  from  the  front, 
and  one  cries  '  Walk  the  moon  ! '  He  walks  at  pleasure,  until  he 
treads  on  a  cap,  when  the  others  buffet  its  owner,  who  afterwards 
becomes  'Walker.' 

3.  To  walk  together  as  lovers;  to  court. 
Sur.Amusin'thysen  always  meant,  inmy  day.goin'out  a-walkin' 

(courting),  Bickley  Siir.  Hills  (1890)  II.  xv.  Dor.  This  here  be 
real  foolish  talk  between  you  and  I,  as  has  been  a-walkin'  ever 
since  Christmas,  Francis  Pastorals  (1901)  200. 

4.  To  take  a  journey  ;  to  make  a  visit.    Cor.'        5.  To 
leave  a  situation. 

Gall.  Ccites,  lass,  but  ye  shall  walk  at  the  term.     I  rede  ye  tak' 
your  warnin'  noo,  Crockett  Kit  Kennedy  (1899)  ix. 
6.  Of  a  shoe  :  to  be  loose  at  the  heel.    Cai.'        7.  Of  a 
lover  :  to  take  his  lady  for  a  walk. 

Som.  Young  men  did  walk  their  maids,  Raymond  Tryphena  (iBg^'' 
35.  w.Som.i  Be  sure  your  Tom  idn  gwain  t'ave  th'old  Hooper's 
maid!  I  zeed'n  walkin' o' her  a  Zinday  t'arternoon.  Dev.  Then  git 
yer  lass  ta  tek  yer  arm  An'  walk  her,  lovin',  roun'  the  farm, 
PuLMAN  Sketches  (1842)  24,  ed.  1853. 

8.  Of  a  flagstone  or  other  heavy  body  :   to  move  it  by 
setting  it  on  end  and  advancing  it  one  corner  at  a  time. 

Cum.'  n.Yks.  He  walked  that  flag  to  where  he  wanted  it 
(I.W.).     Chs.'s,  s.Chs.' 

9.  To  take  charge  of  and  bring  up  a  young  animal ;  esp. 
used  of  foxhound  pups. 

Nhb.'  Lin.  Eventually  the  first  prize  .  .  .  went  to  Bondsman,  ,  , 
walked  by  Mr.  Harrison,  Yks.  Post  (July  3,  1897).  Not.°,  War.^ 
Wor.  He  had  walked  puppies  for  many  years,  Evesham  Jrn.  (Aug. 
13,1896).  Oxf.(G.O.)  w.Som.' Hound  puppies  are  usually  sent  to 
farm-houses ...  to  be  kept  till  old  enough  to  be  '  entered.'  To  keep 
one  thus  is  called  '  to  walk  a  pup.' 

10.  sb.  A  procession  ;  esp.  of  Sunday  School  scholars, 
gen.  at  Whitsuntide. 

Frf.  It  was  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  gardeners  had  their 
last  '  walk '  in  Thrums,  and  they  survived  all  the  other  benefit 
societies  that  walked  once  every  summer.  There  was  a  '  weavers 
walk  '  and  five  or  six  others,  the  '  women's  walk  '  being  the  most 
picturesque,  Barrie  Licht  (1888)  ii.     n.Cy.,  Yks.,  Midi.  (J.W.) 

11.  A  village  fair. 

e.An.'  ;  e.An.'^  The  fair  for  hiring  servants.  Boys,  who  want 
places,  wear  a  nosegay  in  their  vest ;  girls  carry  one  in  their  hands. 
e.Nrf.Certainvillagefairsarecalled  'walks.'  Thesearequite distinct 
from  '  wakes,'  and  are  not  held  on  the  festival  of  the  patron  saint 
of  the  Church.  .  .  They  are  simply  pleasure  fairs;  there  is  no 
business  or  hiring  of  servants.  But  I  am  told  that  great  Ormesby 
walk  was  for  the  hiring  of  servants,  N.  &  Q.  (1858)  and  S.  vi.  337. 

12.  A  journey. 

Cor'  'Have  you  had  a  nice  waalk?'  asked  on  a  return  from 
France. 
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13.  Unenclosed  land,  esp.  unenclosed  corn-fields ;  also 
in  conip.  Walk-land. 

e.An.'  A  large  extent  of  country  so  circumstanced  is  called  '  The 
Walks.'  The  name  is,  no  doubt,  from  the  ancient  manorial  right 
of  sheep-walk  over  such  lands,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year.  Suf.  The  church  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  fine  sweep  of 
heather-clad  common.  To  the  wanderer  over  these  '  walks,'  as 
they  are  sometimes  called, ..  it  forms  a  bold  and  impressive  object. 
Com/?.  Mag.  XLVII.  182  ;  The  use  of  crag  is  dropped,  except 
for  taking  in  new  walk-land,  Yoi;ng  Annals  Agric,  (1784-1815). 

14.  The  scent  of  a  hunted  animal's  passage  from  his 
feed,  found  by  the  hounds  before  the  quarry  is  started. 

w.Som.i  Tufted  Longwood  for  a  hind  and  got  upon  a  stale  walk, 
which  the  Tufters  carried  on  to  South  Radworlhy,  where  they 
found  two  deer. 

15.  Phr.  at,  on,  or  to  walk,  of  a  yuung  hound  or  other 
animal :  put  out  to  be  brought  up  in  some  house. 

ne.Lan.i  When  a  fighting-cock  is  sent  into  the  country  at 
a  distance  from  other  cocks  it  is  said  to  be  '  sent  to  walk.'  War. 
A  hound  '  who  had  been  taught  to  sit  up  and  beg  when  at  walk,' 
MoRDAUNT  &  Vernev  IVar.  HiDil  (1896)  I.  38.  w.Som.'  The 
young  hound  is  said  to  be  on  the  walk. 

16.  pt.    Steps. 

Dev.  I've  a  been  down  to  within  a  few  walks  of  the  station, 
Reports  Provinc.  (1889). 

WALK,  V?  and  sb?  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Den  Lin.  Lei.  War.  Wor.  Hrf.  Also 
written  wauck  Gall.;  wauk  Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb." ;  waulk  Sc. 
(Jam.);  wawk  Sc.  n.Yks.^;  and  in  forms  waak  Sh.L  ; 
wack  Nhb.';  wake  Sc.  ;  wauch  Gall,  [wok,  W9ak ; 
wak.]      1.  V.  To  full  cloth. 

Sc.  Jam.)  Sh.I.  Hibbert  Desc.  Sh.  I.  (1822^  187,  ed.  1891. 
Cai. '  Abd.  His  coat  an' breeks  were  ...  wecl  waukit,  an' the  pick 
o'  hamegrown  woo,  Guidiiinn  Iiigh'smill  (1873)  37.  Heb.  Last 
night  Lady  Rasay  shewed  him  the  operation  of  wawking  cloth, 
that  is,  thickening  it  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  a  mill. 
Here  it  is  performed  by  women,  who  kneel  upon  the  ground,  and 
rub  it  with  both  their  hands,  singing  an  Erse  song  all  the  time, 
BoswELL  Tour  (17731  V.  178  (ed.  Birkbeck  Hill).  Arg.  Women, 
who  at  the  waulking  or  washing  of  woollen  cloth  new  spun,  pull 
out  the  fabric  to  tunes  suited  to  such  occasions,  MuNRoy.  Splendid 
(1898)  37.     Cum.,  Wm,  (M.P.),  n.Yks.^,  m.Yks.' 

Hence  (i)  Walker,  sb.,  obs.,  a  fuller  ;  (2)  Walker's-clay, 
sb.  a  kind  of  fuller's  earth  ;  (3)  -('s-earth,  (4)  -'ssoap,  sb. 
fuller's  earth  ;  (5)  Walking-mill,  sb.  a  fulling-mill ;  (6) 
Walkster,  sb.,  obs.,  see  (i). 

(i)  Sc.(Jam.1;  John  Parker  was  a  waulker  in  East  Kilbride, 
Thomson  Cloud  of  Witnesses  (^i-jin)  ^66,  ed.  1871.  Rnf.  Hector 
Judiiial  Records  (1876)  103.  Lnk.  Scour'd  their  din  skins  as  a 
wauker  does  worsted  blankets,  Graham  IVritings  [1883)  IL  149. 
N.Cy.=,  Nhb.i,  Dur.',  Cum.',  n.Yks.'^  e.Yks.  Marshall  Rur. 
Econ.  {i-j88).  m.Yks.'  Lan.' In  the  early  Manchester  directories 
all  the  fullers  and  cloth-dressers  were  called  walkers.  e.Lan.', 
s.Lan.',  Der.'  (2)  War.^  Wor.  A  species  of  fuller's  earth  called 
Walker's-clay,  which  is  found  in  some  places  in  this  county, 
Allies  Aiiliq.  F/k- Lore  {1840)  100,  ed.  1852.  (3]  w.Yks.  Thoresby 
Lett.  (17031;  Common  (J.W.).  n.Lin.'  Obsol.,  Hrf.'  (4)  Hrf.' 
(5)n.Yks.'2,  m.Yks.'  (6)  Elg.Johne  Stewart,  walkster,  accusit  for 
playing  at  the  bowallis  on  the  calsaye  the  tyme  of  the  evening 
prayeris,  Cramond  Sessio)is  Rec.  (1897)  57.  Bnff.  David  Clerk, 
walkster  at  Keith,  Gordon  Keit/i  (1880)  97. 

2.  To  mat  together;  to  render  hard  and  callous,  as  the 
skin  of  the  hand  by  hard  work.     Cm.  used  in  pp. 

Sc.  Waukit  skin  (Jam.).  Sh.I.  What  sail  dey  be,  waakid  lack 
a  ox  lug  ?  S/i.  News  (Mar.  10,  1900).  Ayr.  My  waukit  loof.  Burns 
Vision,  St.  6.  Lnk.  The  waukit  cord  o'  life  wears  thin,  Murdoch 
Z)onc  Z.VIV  (1873)  15.  Edb.  M^Dowall  Po<«/s  (1839)  217.  Slk. 
A  waukit  woo'd  wedder,  Hogg  Talcs  (1838)  302,  ed.  1866.  GaU. 
Mactaggart  EMcyc/.  (1824).  Nhb.'  '  Walkeet,' a  very  common  term 
for  long  hair  that  has  matted  or  'tatted'  and  has  to  be  cut  out. 
e.Yks.  The  fleece  is  at  it  weare  walked  together.  Best  Rur.  Econ. 
(1641)  20. 

Hence  Waukitness,  sb.  callousness.    Cld.  (Jam.) 

3.  Of  flannel,  &c. :  to  shrink  after  being  wetted;  also 
used  with  up. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.L  Sh.  News  (Oct.  9,  1897).  N.I.'  The  flannen's 
as  walked  an'  hard  as  a  ca's  lug.  Lake!.*  It's  a  mack  o'  llannin 
'at  walks  up  wi  sweet  an'  weshin  (s.v.  Run-up).     Cum.,  Wm.  It 


is  common  to  hear  of  flannels,  &c.,  having  walked  up  in  washing. 
'  You  see,  it's  walked  up  till  it's  a  fair  strait  j.tcket'  (M.P.). 

4.  Coiiip.  (i)  Walk-apron,  a  hatting  term  :  the  apron 
used  by  workmen  to  keep  themselves  dry  when  working 
at  the  kettles;  (2)  -mill,  a  mill  for  fulling  cloth  ;  (3) -miller, 
a  fuller  ;  (4)  -pin,  a  hatting  term  :  a  round  piece  of  wood 
tapering  off  at  each  end,  used  to  press  the  water  out  of 
hat  bodies. 

(0  Chs.'  (2)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  There  were  originally  no 
walk-mills  in  the  country,  and  the  web  was  thickened  with  the 
hands  and  feet,  Hibueht  Desc.  S/i.  /.  (1822)  187,  ed.  1891.  Elg. 
James  Mylne  at  the  Walkmylne  of  Barmukattie,  Cramond 
Sessions  Rec.  (1897)  124.  Abd.  'Walk.mills'  for  the  pressing  of 
cloth  were  also  instituted  here  and  throughout  the  country.  Abd. 
IVkly.  Free  Press  (Aug.  18,  1900).  GaU,  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
(1824).  Kcb.  The  dunner  o'  a  vvauk-mill.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip 
(1901)  6r.  N.Cy.'2,  Lakel.^,  Cum.,  Wm.  (M.P.),  n.Yks.'a 
e.Yks.  Marshall  Rur.  Econ.  (1788).  w.Yks.^",  Lan.',  e.Lan.', 
s.Lan.',  Chs.',  Der.',  Lei.  (K.)  (3)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Lan.  He  wur  a 
walk-miller  when  he're  young,  Wauoh  Ben  an'  Bantam  [i866j  $g. 
s.Lan.'     (4)  Chs.' 

5.  To  beat,  thrash. 

Sc.  Let  howlet  Whigs  do  what  they  can  .  .  .We'll  wauk  their 
hides   and    fyle   their   fuds   And   bring  the   Stuarts  back  again. 
Chambers  Song's.  (1829)  I.  279.     m.Yks.' 
e.  sb.  Fulled  cloth  ;  felt.    n.Yks.^ 

[1.  OE.wra/crtw,  to  roll,  whirl ;  to  twist,  wring  (Sweet).] 

WALKER,  56.  I.Ma.  War.O.Kf  [wg-kalr).]  In  comb. 
Walker's-bus,  '  Shanks'  mare.' 

Oxf.  I'm  going  home  in  Walker's  bus  (G.O.). 

2.  Obs.  A  pauper  ;  a  beggar. 

I.Ma,  It  is  customary  for  these  walkers  ...  to  enter  a  house 
without  knocking,  and  take  a  seat  by  the  fire.  .  .  Some  still  retain 
the  good  old  custom  of  keeping  up  a  bed  for  the  walker,  Denhain 
Tracts  (ed.  1892)  I.  193. 

3.  The  blindfolded  player  in  the  game  of  'walk  the 
moon  '  (q.v.).     War.* 

WALKING,///,  ndj.  and  vbl.sb.  Irel.  Yks.  Lin.  Suf  Ken. 
Som.  [W9'kin.]  In  cotnb.  (i)  Walking  billet,  an  order 
to  go  away  ;  (2)  —  boss,  an  overseer  or  superintendent  of 
one  department  of  a  mill ;  (3)  —  fish, a  small, silvery  insect; 
(4)  —  gaffer,  see  (2) ;  (5)  —  gentleman,  a  man  without 
occupation  ;  (6)  —  pay,  the  allowance  made  by  a  sick  club 
to  a  man  able  to  get  about,  but  too  ill  to  go  to  his  regular 
work ;  (7)  -stick,  a  person  with  whom  to  walk  out  as  a 
lover. 

(i)  w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Oct.  14,  l899\  (2)  w.Yks. 
(S.K.C.)  (3)  n.Lin.'  (4)  w.Yks.  (J. W.)  (5)  Ir.  Nothing,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  induce  me  to  remain  a  walking  gentleman, 
Barrington  Sketches  (1827-33)  1-  '^'-  (6)  w,Som,'  We  gits  vifteen 
shillins  a-wik  bed-pay,  and  ten  shillins  walking-pay,  to  our  club. 
(7)  Suf.  A  young  man  who  is  '  keeping  company '  or  walking  with 
a  girl  is  said  to  have  got  a  '  walking-stick  '  (C.T.).  Ken.  She  did 
not  tell  them  that  she  might  have  had  the  handsome  miller  for  a 
'walking-stick'  without  anj'  trouble  at  all,  Carr  Cottage  Flk. 
(1897)  241. 
WALKRIFE,  WAL(L,  see  Wakerife,  Wale,  v.'^ 
WALL,  si.'  and  w.'  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  wa'  Sc.  (Jam.);  waa  Cum.'*;  waw  Abd. 
[W9I,  W93l;  wa.]  \.  sb.  In  co;;/Z».  (i)  Wall-ball,  a  game 
of  hand-lDall  in  which  the  ball  is  made  to  strike  the  wall  ; 
the  ball  used  in  the  game;  (2)  -bird,  the  spotted  fly- 
catcher, Miiscicapa  giisola ;  (3)  -brown,  a  species  of 
butterfly;  (4)  -cape,  a  coping-stone;  (5)  -drop,  water 
dropping  from  the  eaves  ;  (6)  -face,  a  mining  term  :  the 
face  of  a  working  place  ;  (7)  -ginger,  obsol ,  (8)  -grass,  the 
biting  stonecrop,  Sediiiu  acre;  19)  -head,  the  top  of  a 
wall,  esp.  of  the  side  wall  of  a  house  ;  the  vacant  space 
on  the  top  of  the  inside  of  a  cottage  wall ;  (10)  -louse,  the 
wood-louse;  (n)  -moss,  see  (7);  (12)  -pan,  a  piece  of 
timber  lying  on  the  top  of  the  wall  to  which  the  timbers 
or  spars  are  attached  ;  (13)  -pepper,  see  (7);  (14)  -plat, 
(a)  see  (2)  ;  {b)  a  shelf  fixed  in  the  wall ;  (15)  -plot,  the 
part  of  a  cottage  wall  immediately  under  the  roof;  (16) 
■rae,  (n)  the  green  growth  on  damp  walls  ;  (b)  freshwater 
Algae  ;  (17)  -roots,  (a)  a  foundation  ;  ib)  the  bottom  part 
of  the  room,  usually  covered  by  a  skirting-board  ;    (18} 
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•sage,  the  pellitory  of  the  wall,  Parietaria  officinalis;  (19) 
•scot,  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sea-walls  in  the 
Hundred  of  Hoo  ;  (20)  -tea,  a  tea  at  which  the  guests  sit 
round  the  room  instead  of  at  the  table  ;  (21)  -tile,  a  brick ; 
(22)  -water,  water  that  penetrates  or  runs  down  an  inside 
wall;  {23)  -wort,  (a)  the  dwarf  elder,  Sambiiciis  Ebulits; 
(b)  see  (7) ;  (24)  Walls-of-Troy,  a  labyrinth. 

(i)  Gall.  (Jam.)  ;  Mactaggart  Eitcycl.  (1824}  353,  ed.  1876.  (2) 
w.Wor.  Benow's  Jnt.  (Mar.  3,  1888).  Brks.,  Bck.,  e.An.  [So 
called]  from  the  site  of  its  nest,  which  is  generally  placed  against 
a  wall,  SwAiNSoN  Birds  (1885)  48.  e.An."  Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy 
Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  52.  e.Suf.  e.An.  Dy.  Times  (1892).  Hmp. 
SvvAiNsoN  ib.  (3)  Glo.  They  came  with  butterfly-nets  and  caught 
Tortoiseshells  and  Wall-Browns,  Loiigiitan's  Mag.  (July  1899') 
275.  (4)  w.Yks.  Wi  a  gurt  wall-cape  fair  i'  t'middle,  Yks.  Wkly. 
Post  (Feb.  22.  1896).  (5)  Sc.  A  legal  term.  One  may  not  build 
so  near  an  older  house  which  has  a  Wa'-drap  on  that  side,  as  not 
to  leave  a  space  for  it  (D.N.).  (6)  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr. 
Gl.  >i888).  (7)  n.Yks.  (R.H.H.)  (8)  Dev."  (9)  Cai.i  Fif. 
PiTscorriE  Croii.  (ed.  1889^  II.  83.  Rxb.  Your  house  has  na  wa' 
heads,  to  lay  harrow-teeth  and  bits  o'  odements  on,  Scott  of 
Liddesdale  Beauties  (Jam.).  Dmf.  Rax  me  that  bit  rope  that's  lying 
in  the  wall-head  yonder,  Hamilton  Mawkin  (1898)  226.  (10) 
Cum."  (11)  n.  &  e.Yks.  (B.  &  H.)  (12)  w.Yks.'  (13)  Or.I. 
Wallace  Desc.  Ork.  (1693)  180,  ed.  1883.  n.Yks.  OfcoA  (R.H.H. ), 
Glo.'  (14,  a)  Shr.',  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  Dev.  Swainson  ib.  (6) 
Shr.2  (15)  Pem.  (W.H.Y.)  s.Vem.  ('VJ.U.U.) ;  Lxvis  Little Eitg. 
(1888)  422.  (i6,rt)Sc.,  Abd.  (G.W.)  [b)  Abd.  Ub.)  (17, n) 
n.Lin.l  (i)  Oud  Billy  Kcal  salted  his  pig  e'  oor  parlour,  an'  th' 
wall-roots  hes  been  damp  agean  raain  iver  sin,  ib.  (18)  War.^ 
(19)  Ken.  (W.F.S.)  (20")  Sc.  There's  nothing  I'd  like  better  than 
a  good,  old-fashioned,  sitting-down  tea.  Not  a  'wa'  tea,'  mind, 
Keith  Indian  Uncle  (1896I  152.  (21)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Yks. 
ib.  Siipftl.  (22)  Sh.I.  Dat  wis  only  wa'-watter,  wumman.  I  wis 
meanin'  rOlTdrap,  Sh.  News  (Jan.  5,  1901).  (23,  a)  Edb.  Penne- 
cuiK  Wks.  (1715)  267,  ed.  1815.  Shr.i  (4)  w.Yks.  (B.  &  H.) 
(24)  Abd.  Explorin'  the  maze  o'  the  famed  walls  o'  Troy,  Caden- 
HEAD  Flights  (1853)  205. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  one's  back  is  at  the  wall,  !obs.,  one  is  in  a  state 
of  trouble  or  financial  embarrassment ;  one  is  in  exile  or 
in  hiding  ;  (2)  to  be  throivn  to  the  wall,  to  be  worsted  ;  (3) 
to  go  to  the  wall,  to  die. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  It  was  said  of  any  one,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  rebellion  a.  1745,  although  remaining  in  the  country,  as 
long  as  he  was  in  a  state  of  hiding,  that  his  back  was  at  the  wa' 
(Jam.).  (2)  Ayr.  Yon  day  we  were  thrown  tae  the  wa'  Beyond 
a'  comprehension  It  grieved  us  sair,  baith  ane  an'  a',  Laing  Poems 
(1894)  39;  What  tho'  we're  whiles  thrown  to  the  wa',  A  day  o' 
reckoning  shall  come,  ib.  40.     (3)  Hnt.  (T.P.  F.) 

3.  An  artificial  earth  embankment. 

Lin.  '  Wall,'  in  fen  lands,  the  artificial  bank  or  ridge  of  clay  raised 
to  keep  back  river,  drain,  or  sea,  Fenn  Dick  o'  the  Fens  (1888)  iv. 
e.An.'  Nrf.  He  ran  down  the  wall,  Emerson  Marsh  Leaves 
(1898)  179. 

4.  The  outside  of  a  rick  ;  the  rick-stem  ;  also  pi.  Midi. 
Marshall  Riir.  Econ.  (1796)  II.  Nhp.'^  5.  The  face  of 
coal ;  the  side  of  a  layer  of  stone. 

Nhb.  Aw's  at  the  coal  wall  a'  the  day,  Wilson  Pitman's  Pay 
(1843)  9.     Nhp.2 

6.  A  coal-mining  term:  an  opening  made  between  each 
board;  the  end  of  a  pillar;  an  excavation  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  winning  headway. 

n.Cy.  (J.J.B.),  N.Cy.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl. 
(i888). 

7.  Of  cheese:  the  crust,  esp.  that  round  the  width.  Abd. 
(Jam.)      8.  v.  To  build  a  wall  ;  to  enclose  with  a  wall. 

Cum.*    Wm.  Or  ditching,  or  walling  a  cottage,  Rawnsley /fc ;;»'«. 

Wordsworth  in    Trans.  Wordsworth  Soc.  (1884)  VI.   178.     w.Yks. 

(J.W.)     I. Ma.  Just  a  bit  of  a  CToV  .  .  .  that  was  wallin  off  from  the 

farm,  lek  separate.  Brown  Man.x  Witch  (1889)  67. 

Hence  Waller,  sb.  a  mason  ;   a  wall-builder,  esp.  one 

who  builds  rough,  mortarless  walls.     Cum.'  Inlrod.  14 ; 

Cum.*,  n.Yks.',  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Lan.  (S.W.)        9.  To  put 

unburncd  bricks  into  a  wall  to  enable  them  to  dry. 

Chs.'  '  What  art  doin  i'th'  brickfielt  ? '     '  Why,  aw'm  walling.' 
WALL,  .Si!..'  and  t/.=    Sc.  'Wm.  Chs.  Midi.  Stf.  Der.  Shr. 

w.Cy.      Also  written  wal  Sc.  Wm.     [wal.]        1.  sb.   A 

spring  of  water  ;  a  well. 


Sc.  Tak  me  to  yon  wall  fair ;  You'll  wash  my  bluidy  wounds 
o'er  and  o'er,  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  (1806)  I.  61.  Cai.'  Frf. 
Mrs.  Robertsonne  .  .  .  was  before  the  Session  for  charming  of  her 
chyld,  by  going  from  the  Bonnettowne  to  the  Kirktowne  wall, 
and  washing  of  her  daughter's  eyen,  and  saying  y'  '  Fish  beare 
fine,  and  fulle  beare  gall;  All  ye  ill  of  my  bairn's  eyen  in  y"  wall 
fall,'  Edb.  Antiq.  Mag.  (1848)  152.  Wgt.  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip 
(1878)  108.  Wm.  T'horrator  war  prayan  fer  a  girt  wal  et  he  cud 
drop  intul,  Rodison  Aald  Taales  (1882)  11.  Chs.'^^s^  Der.^, 
nw.Der.' 

2.  Cotnp.  (i)  Wallee,  the  part  of  a  quagmii'e  in  whicli 
there  is  a  spring  ;  (2)  -girse,  (3)  -girs-kale,  the  water- 
cress, Nasturtium  officinale ;  (4)  -spring,  a  spring ;  cold, 
wet,  boggy  land  ;  (5)  -well,  obs.,  a  spring  well. 

(i)  Sc.  (,Jam.),  Cai.'  nw.Abd.  Haud  weel  fae  the  wall-ee, 
Coodivife  (1867^  st.  51.  Edb.  Forby  being  a'  nearly  tumbled  into  a 
wall-e'e,  Ballantine  Gaberlimzie  (ed.  1875)  331.  Gall.  W./t.c- 
taggart  fwyc/.  (1824)  29,  ed.  1876.  (2)  Sc.  Q am.  Siippl.)  (3) 
Bnff.i  (4)  Midi.  Marshall  TJ/friifoH.  (1796)  II.  nw.Der.',  w.Cy. 
(Hall.)     (5)  Stf.  Ray  (1691)  MS.  add.  (J.C.) 

3.  A  wave.  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  4.  i/.  With  tip:  to  spring 
up  as  water.    Cai.',  Chs."^^,  Shr.^  w.Cy.  (Hall.) 

[1.  Cp.  EFris.  ivalle,  a  well,  spring  (Koolman).  4.  As 
wallande  water  gotj  out  of  welle.  Pearl  (c.  1325)  in  Allil. 
Poems,  II.] 

WALL,  v.^  and  sb.^  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Chs.  'Wor.  Shr. 
Som.  Also  written  walle  N.Cy.'  1.  v.  To  boil,  e.sp.  to 
boil  brine  in  salt-making.     Cf.  well,  ik'^ 

Sc.  (Jam.),  N.Cy.'  w.Yks.  Willan /.is/ ffrfs.  (i8ri).  Chs.RAY 
(1691)  ;  Chs.',  Wor.  (K.)  Shr.'  Them  cheese-cloths  stinken  o' 
soap  enough  to  pisen  anybody,  I  toud  yo"  to  wesh  'em  i'  the  walled 
w'ej'.  Som.  I  reckon  our  voak  walled  it  [some  rice]  this  morning 
(W.F.R.). 

Hence  (i)  Waller,  a  boiler  ;  a  salt-maker;  see  Lead- 
waller,  s.v.  Lead,  sb.^  5  (3) ;  (2)  Walling-lead,  a  salt-pan. 

(i)  Chs.  The  Leads  for  boiling  the  brine  at  Nantwich  are  attended 
by  certain  women  called  Wallers,  who  with  little  wooden  rakes 
draw  the  salt  out  of  the  bottom  of  them,  and  put  it  into  pans,  out 
of  which  the  liquor  runs,  but  the  salt  remains  and  settles  (K.); 
Chs.'  At  present  the  men  call  boilers  those  who  make  stoved  and 
butter-salt,  and  the  others  wallers.  Formerly  they  were  all  called 
wallers;  Chs. 3,  s.Wor.  (H.K.),  w.Wor.'  (2)  Chs.  ii  Wallinge 
Leads  w*^''  Robte.  Wilkes  hathe,  1611  Inventory  in  Local  Gleanings 
(Feb.  1880)  VIII.  303. 
2.  sb.  A  whirlpool  in  the  sea.    Cai.*    Cf.  weel,  si.' 

[1.  OE.  iveallan,  to  boil,  be  hot  (Sweet).] 

WALL,  see  Wauall. 

WALLA,  WALLACE,  see  Wallow,  adj.,  Wallis. 

WALLACH,  w.'  and  sb.^  Sc.  Also  written  walloch 
(Jam.),  [walax-]  1.  v.  To  cry  as  a  child  out  of  humour; 
to  wail ;  to  scream.  Bnff.'  Ags.,  Slg.,  Cld.  (Jam.) 
Hence  Wallaching,  ppl.  adj.  noisy,  demonstrative  in 
manner.      Bnft".'  2.    To    use   many   circumlocutions. 

Ags.  (Jam.)  3.  sb.  A  scream  ;  a  howl ;  a  wail.  Bnff.', 
Cld.   (Jam.)  4.    A    noisy,    blustering,    demonstrative 

person;  also  in  co;«/>.  Walloch-goul.  Sc.  Mackay.  Bnfl'.', 
Ayr.  (Jam.)  5.  The  lapwing,  Vanellus  vulgaris  ;  also  in 
comb.  Wallachie-weit.     Sc,  Mry.  (Jam.) 

WALLACH,  v.^,  si.2  and  adv.  Sc.  Also  written 
walloch  (Jam.),  [wa'lax.]  1.  v.  To  walk  with  diffi- 
culty ;  to  wallow.  Bnff.'  2.  sb.  The  act  of  walking 
with  difficulty  ;  the  act  of  wallowing,  ib.  3.  A  noisy 
step,  thump,  or  fall.  Bnff.,  Cld.  (Jam.)  4.  Comp. 
Walloch-goul,  a  female  of  slovenly  appearance.  Ayr.  (10.) 
5.  adv.   With  heavy,  labouring  gait.     Bnff.' 

WALLADAY,  see  Wella-day. 

WALLACE,  sb.  w.Cy.  Som.  Dev.  Also  written 
wallige  Dev.'  [wo'lidg.]  An  untidy  bundle;  amass;  a 
large  quantity. 

w.Cy.  i^Hall.)  w. Som.'  'We've  a-got  wallages,' equivalent  to 
the  politer,  '  We  have  oceans.'  I  'ant  a-zeed  no  jis  wallage  o' 
sheep  to  market  not's  longful  time.  Dev.  What  a  wallage  o't  'er 
'th  a  made  of  tha  gathers  ov  thease  frock  !  Hewett  Pras.S/.  (1892^ ; 
Dev.'  n.Dev.  They've  drawed  a  wallage  on  o'  small  [cawl],  Rock 
Jim  an'  Nell  (1867)  st.  24. 

WALLAN,  V.  and  adj.  Sc.  [wa'lan.]  1.  v.  To  wither, 
fade.    Cf.  wallow,  v."^ 
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Abd.  (JamO  ;   As  dwebble  an'  fushionless  as  a  wallant   leaf, 
Alesakder  Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xlvii. 
2.  adj.  Withered,  faded. 

Abd.  Spring  may  revive  the  wallan  flowers,  Smellev  Flowers 
(1868)  58. 

WALLANEERING,  see  Wellaneer. 

WALLAS,  V.  Obs.  ne.Lan.'  To  niuncli  or  lap  up 
greedily  as  dogs  do  porridge. 

WALLASHY,  adj.  Glo.  [wo-lsji.]  Of  potatoes: 
breaking  and  becoming  moist  in  cooking.  Glo.  (H.S.H.) 
Cf.  wallowish. 

WALL  AT,  .'6.  Lakel.=  [walat]  A  corner  field  ;  a 
dial,  use  of  'wallet.' 

WALLAWAE,  see  Walaway. 

WALLA  WALLA. /«/.    S.  &  Ork.'    Hush!  silence  ! 

WALLBAND  WHIP,  sb.  Obs.  Yks.  A  whip  of 
plaited  leather  thongs. 

w.Yks.  A  driver,  vvi'  hiz  white  smock  an'  wallband  whip,  Tom 
Treddlehoyle  Bat'ni:^la  Ann.  ("1864^  39. 

WALLER,  sA.'  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  [wa'lar.]  1.  sb.  A 
confused  crowd  in  a  state  of  quick  motion. 

Rxb.  A  waller  of  birds,  a  waller  of  bairns  i^Jam.').     Dmf.  How  in 
reason  can  any  beast  hit  a  cold  trail  with  sic  a  waller  of  sweatj'- 
liided  swabs  gilravaging  about  up  wind  of  him,  Hamilton  iV/oitiAiK 
(1S98)  155- 
2.  V.  To  struggle  confusedly. 

Nhb.'  It  was  a  teugh  job  ;  but  he  wallered  through. 

WALLER,  56.=  Chs.  Stf.  Shr.  Also  written  wallow, 
wallur  Chs.  Stf.  Shr.*  ;  woller  Shr.'  ;  and  in  form  wuller 
Shr.';  wullow  Shr.  [wa'l3(r),wo'l3fr).]  1.  Thecommon 
a]der,  A /litis  glii/iiiosa.  See  Aller.  Chs.,  Stf.  Hartsiiorne 
SalopiaAuliqiia  (1841).  Shr.  (B.  c^  H.),  Shr.'=*  Hence 
Wallers,  sb.  pi.  clogs. 

Shr.  This  [alderl  is  the  wood  of  which  clogs  are  made,  and  one 
man  will  say  to  another  in  the  street '  Whj',  you've  got  your  wallers 
on'  (K.B.). 
2.  The  common  willow,  Sali.x  alba.    Stf.' 

WALLER,  see  Wallow,  1;.'=,  nrfy. 

WALLERD,  sb.     Ken.     [woisd.]     The  wind. 

Do  Folkston  galslooked  houghed  black.  Old  waller'd  roar'd  about, 
Masters  ZJi'fi  and  Sal  (c.  1821)  st.  23;  De  sun  and  sky  begun 
look  bright.  An  waller'd  stopt  his  hissin',  ib.  25  ;  Ken.' 

WALLERS,  see  Wallis. 

WALLET,  sZ>.'  Sc.  Dur.  Lakel.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
Nhp.  Wor.  Dev.  Also  written  wallat  Lakel.'';  and  in 
forms  wally  Chs.' ;  wullet  Sc.     [waist,  wo'lat.] 

1.  A  long  bag  open  at  the  middle  and  closed  at  the  ends ; 
a  workman's  bag;  a  handbag. 

w.Dur.',  Lakel.2,  Cum.',ni.Yks.',  w.Yks.2  L.in.  Matty '11  tumble 
in  thi  arms  like  beef  in  a  wallet,  Britrley  Marlocks  (1867)  28. 
Chs.'  A  boy  carries  his  dinner  to  school  in  a  wallet ;  a  shoemaker 
also  carries  shoes  to  his  customers  in  a  wallet.  As  a  hatting  term 
it  is  a  workbag  with  the  entrance  in  the  centre  and  made  up  at 
each  end.     s.Chs. ',  Nhp.',  se.Wor.' 

2.  Phr.  (i)  scant  in  the  ivallet,  poor;    (2)   to  loom  one's 
wallet,  to  come  to  the  end  of  one's  store  or  resources. 

(i)  n.Yks.*  (2)  Ayr.  A  little  of  a'  thae  things  in  their  proper 
place  would  be  vera  guid,  but  surely,  man,  that  docsna  toom  your 
wullet?  Service  No/andiinis  (1890)  5. 

3.  Aframewith  abagforcarryingsand,&c.,onpackhorses. 
Dev.  The  bag  is  open  at  both  ends,  the  bottom  being  tied,  when 

required,  with  string.     These  wallets  are  used  in  pairs,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  pack-saddle.  Reports  Provinc.  (1893). 

4.  A  mass  ;  a  quantity. 

Dev.  Down  his  long  droat.  Lord,  zich  a  wallet.  He  stufTd  of 
vlesh  and  vish,  Peter  Pindar  JVks.  (1816)  IV.  213. 

WALLET,  s6.2  Som.  [wolat.]  Brushwood  ;  under- 
wood when  cut. 

e.Soiu.W.  ScJ.Gl.  (iStsV  w.Sora.'  It  is  generally  understood 
to  be  brushwood,  without  the  strong  sticks  usually  to  be  found  in 
a  faggot.  Wallet  is  an  intermediate  description  between  mere 
brambles  and  shearings  (which  are  generally  tied  up  in  bundles, 
called  '  nickies,'  or  '  nicky  wads ')  and  faggot-wood,  known  always 
as  'ood  I^eod]  simply.  '  Rafters,  firewood,  ricks  of  wallet,  oak 
posts.'  IVellinsilon  U'kly.  News  (Oct.  15,  1885). 

WALLE"]:,  sb.^  BnfT.'  [wa'lat.]  A  small,  neatly- 
made  person  ;  ^^en.  used  as  a  term  of  endearment.  A  dial, 
form  and  use  of '  valet.' 
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WALLEYE,  sb.  Sc.  Lakel.  Wm.  Yks.  Lin.  War.  Shr. 
e.An.  [wpl-ai.]  An  eye  the  iris  of  which  is  streaked, 
parti-coloured,  or  dilTcrent  in  hue  from  the  other  eye. 
Shr.'  Hence  Walleyed,  />pl.  adj.  having  a  '  wall-eye  ' ; 
squinting. 

Sc.  (A.W.,1,  Lakel.2  n.Wm.  A  wall-cycd  dog  (B.K.).  w.Yks. 
(J.\V.\  Lin.',  War.2,  e.An.' 

WALLFLOWER,  sb.    Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.       1.  The  sunflower, //f/;V7«//);(ifi;i;(i(i/s.     Shr.' 
2.  pi.  A  children's  singing  game  ;  see  below. 

[For  rhymes,  &c.  see  Gomme  Games  (1898)  II.  329-42.]  Sth. 
'  Water,  water,  wallflowers.  Growing  up  so  high  :  We  arc  all 
young  maidens.  And  we  shall  all  die— Excepting  Maggie  Stuart, 
She's  the  youngest  of  us  all :  She  can  dance,  and  she  can  sing, 
And  she  can  knock  us  all !  Fie  !  fie  I  for  shame  again  !  She'll  turn 
her  back  to  the  wall  again.'  When  they  mention  the  name  of  the 
girl,  it  is  supposed  that  she  is  the  youngest,  and  she  has  to  turn 
her  back  to  the  wall,  Nicholson  Golspie  (1897)  174.  Nat.  After 
all  the  players  have  turned  their  faces  outside  the  ring,  they  all 
throw  their  arms  over  their  heads,  and  turn  so  as  to  face  inwards 
if  possible  without  disjoining  hands.  Gomme  ib,  Elg.,  BnfT.,  Abd., 
Arg.,  Gall.,  Kcb.,  Ant.,  Dub.,  Wtf.  ib.  w.Yks.  In  the  Wakefield 
version  ...  a  child  stands  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  fifth  line  all 
the  children  say  their  own  name,  ib.  Crn.,  Stf.,  Not.,  Lin.,  Nhp.ii. 
Shr.  The  players  form  a  ring  and  move  round.  Chonts.  'Wall- 
flowers, wall-flowers,  growing  up  so  high  !  We  shall  all  be 
maidens,  [and  so]  we  shall  all  die  !  Excepting  Alice  Gittens,  she 
is  the  youngest  flower.  She  can  hop,  and  she  can  skip,  and  she  can 
play  the  hour !  Three  and  four,  and  four  and  five.  Turn  your  back 
to  the  wall-side  ! '  Alice  Gittens  turns  her  back  to  the  inside  of  the 
ring  and  continues  the  game  facing  outwards,  and  they  repeat  the 
dance  and  song,  naming  the  next  youngest  girl,  and  so  on  till  all 
the  party  have  their  backs  to  the  middle,  when  they  go  through 
them  all  again,  till  every  girl  faces  inwards  again.  At  Wenlock, 
instead  of  this  they  summon  each  in  turn  to  face  inwards  by  adding 
to  the  chorus  :  'O  Alice  !  your  true  love  will  send  you  a  letter  to 
turn  round  your  head!'  Burne  Flk-Lore  (1883  6)  513-3.  Oxf. 
'  Wallflowers,  wallflowers,  growing  up  so  high,  We're  all  ladies, 
and  we  shall  have  to  die.  Excepting  [naming  a  girl's  name],  she's 
the  only  one  ;  She  can  hop,  and  she  can  skip,  and  she  can  turn  the 
candlestick.'  On  this  the  player  named  turns  round  rapidly,  and 
rejoins  hands  with  her  face  turned  away  from  the  ring  The 
rhyme  is  repeated  until  all  the  players  have  '  turned  the  candle- 
stick,' when  the  whole  is  gone  through  again  inversely,  and  all 
the  girls  stand  with  their  faces  inwards  again  (G.O.).  Brks.  At 
Enbourne  School  it  is  the  tallest  child  who  is  first  named,  and  who 
turns  her  back,  Go.mme  ib.  Lon.  The  child  named  leaves  the  ring 
and  turns  with  her  face  to  the  wall,  ib.  Cmb.,  Nrf,,  ib.  Suf.  One 
child  stands  outside  the  ring;  the  ring  sings  the  first  four  lines, 
and  the  child  outside  sings  the  rest,  ib.  Ken.,  Sur.  ib.  Sus.  At 
Hurstmonceux  a  girl  chooses  a  boy  after  her  face  is  turned  to  the 
wall,  ib.  Hmp.,  I,W.  ib.  Wil.  The  children  at  Ogbourne  .  .  .  clap 
hands  when  singing  the  last  two  lines  of  the  verses,  ib.     Dor.  ib. 

WALLIDRAG,  -DRAGGLE,  DREG,  see  Wally- 
draigle. 

WALLIES,  si. //.     Obs.     Ayr.  (Jam.)     The  intestines. 

WALLIES,  WALLIGE,  see  Wallise,  Wallage. 

WALLIMAN,  56.    Or.I.    [wa'liman.]    A  familiar  spirit. 

A  witch  was  formerly  accused  of  meeting  her  Walliman  or 
familiar  spirit  (S.A.S.). 

WALLING,  vbl.  sb.,  sb.  and ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Wm. 
Yks.    Lan.   Stf.      [w9lin.]  1.    vbl.  sb.     In    comb,   (i) 

Wallingcrib,  a  mining  term  :  a  crib  or  circle  of  masonry 
faced  round  a  shaft  where  the  strata  are  without  sufticient 
cohesion  to  form  the  plane  of  the  sides  ;  (2)  -hammer,  a 
'  beet-hammer.' 

(i)  Nhb.'  (2)  n.Yks.  He's  lost  his  walling-hammer  (I.W.). 
Lan.  Them  as  has  walling  hammers  comes  next,  and  next  again 
them  wi'  stone-breakers'  hammers  and  hand-hammers,  Westall 
Old  Fitetoty  {1SS5)  x. 

2.  Ubs.   A  cementing. 

Lnk.  The  reall  design  is  either  to  corrupt  them  to  a  walling  with 
Episcopacy,  and  so  to  divide  them  from  the  honest  people,  Wodrow 
C/t.  Hisl.  (1721)  I.  xxi,  ed.  1828. 

3.  sb.  A  mining  term  :  a  partition  of  earth  and  coal;  a 
lining  of  stone,  &c.,  built  in  where  the  stratum  is  loose 
and  unsafe.  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  CI.  (i£ 
Stf.  (K.)        A.  ppl.  adj.   Building;  acting  as  mason. 

Wm.  I  'member  there  was  a  walling  chap  just  going  to  shoot  a 
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girt  stoan  to  bits  wi'  powder,  Rawnsley  Reiuiit.  IVoidswoiih  in 
IVordsaw/lt  Soc.  Trans.  (18841  VI.  178. 

WALLINK,  WALLIPEND,  see  Wellink,  Waalipen(n. 

WALLIS,  5^. //.  Obs.  or  obsol.  e.An.  Also  in  forms 
Wallace,  wallers  Nrf.  The  withers  of  a  horse  or  other 
animal. 

e.An.i  Nrf.  Marshall  Rm:  Emit.  (1787')  ;  Emerson  Marsh 
Lem'fs'  i8gB)  156.   Suf.  Rainbird --^^r/r.    1819)301,6(1.1849;  Suf.* 

WALLISE,56.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  walise.wallees, 
wrallies  (Jam.).      1.  A  dial,  form  of 'valise  ' ;  saddle-bags. 

Sc.  (Tam.)  ;  I  maun  keep  tlie  naig  and  the  walise  for  damage, 
Scott  IVaverley  (1814)  xx.x.     Ayr.  To  guide  us  and  our  wallise  to 
Widow  M*^Vicars,  G  alt  A  int.  Parish  (1821)  xx. 
2.  pi.   Pockets  to  an  under-waistcoat.     Ayr.  (Jam.) 

WALLISH,  see  Wallowish. 

WALLOCH,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  wallock  (Jam.). 
[wa'lax-]     A  Highland  dance;  a  fling;  a  kick. 

Sc.  O  she  was  a  cantie  quean,  Weel  could  she  dance  the 
highland  walloch,  Roy's  JVife  (Jam.).  Abd.  Ye  wasna  dancin' 
the  Hielan'  walloch  thestreen,  Alexander  yo/i>;)iy  Gibb  (1871)  xl. 
s.Sc.  A  name  applied  in  the  Lowlands  to  the  Highland  fling,  or 
other  dance,  and  not  to  the  reel,  which  is  less  active  and  boisterous, 
Mackav. 

WALLOCK,  V.  Lakel.  Chs.  Nhp.  War.  Also  written 
wallik  Lakel. ^  [woiak.]  To  roll  in  one's  gait ;  to  walk 
unsteadily. 

s.Chs.i  WoI'Qkin  flbuwt  lahyk  ii  baar"u-trin"dl.  Nhp.'  Applied 
almost  exclusively  to  a  corpulent  female.  '  How  she  goes  wallocking 
along ! ' 

Hence  (i)  Wallikur,  si.  anything  very  big;  (2)  Wallock- 
ing, ppl.  adj.  [a)  corpulent  and  walking  with  an  awkward, 
rolling  gait ;  ib)  very  large. 

(i)  Lakel. ^  That's  a  wallikur.  (2,  a)  War. 3  A  great  wallocking 
fellow  would  be  a  corpulent  man  with  a  rolling  or  slovenly  gait. 
Applied  quite  as  commonly  to  men  as  to  women.  (A)  Lakel. ^  A 
gurt  walliken  chap. 

WALLOP,  s6.'  Sc.  Also  written  wallap- Abd.  [wa-lsp.] 
The  lapwing,  Vanclliis  vulgaris.  Also  in  comb.  Wallopy- 
week,  -weep,  or  -weet. 

ne.Sc.  When  the  lapwing,  *  peeweet,'  .  .  .  '  wallop,'  kept 
screaming  and  flying  round  one,  he  used  to  call  out : — '  Wallopie. 
wallopie,  weet  (or  weep),  Harry  the  nest,  an  rin  awa'  weet,' 
Gregor  Flk-Lore  (1881)  143.  Bnfif.'  Wallop-a,  vvallop-a-weet, 
Hairry  ma  nest,  an'  rin  awa  wee't.  Abd.  Down  they  came  upon 
mewi'askailachlikewallapy-\veeks,MicHiE/)ffs;rf«7Vi/fi(i872)i7o. 

WALLOP,  t/.',  s6.^  and  adv.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc. 
Irel.  and  Eng.  [walsp,  wo'lap.]  1.  v.  To  move  fast, 
gm.  with  much  agitation  of  the  body  or  clothes  ;  to  gallop  ; 
to  dance. 

Sc.  (Ja.m.);  He  vows  that  he'll  wallop  twa  sets  with  the  howdie, 
Tannahill  Pofwis  (1817)  257.  Abd.  (G.W.)  Frf.  Their  wither'd 
hurdles  wallop,  Beattie  Ariiha'  (c.  1820)  49.  Ayr.  I'll  dash  about 
the  country  in  a  gig  vvi'  two  dogs  wallopping  ahin',  Douglas 
Green  Shutters  (1901)  59.  Bwk.  Henderson  Pop.  Rhymes  (1856) 
183.  Slk.  With  an  energy  that  made  all  his  accoutrements  wallop, 
Hogg  Talcs  ,1838)  668.  ed.  1866.  Wmh.  Bullock  Pastorals  (1901) 
102.  N.Cy. ',  Nhb.'  Cum.  Whar  was  sec  wallopin' an' wark  As 
varra  few  liev  seen,  Stagg  Misc.  Poems  (ed.  1807)  3.  w.Yks.', 
Not.',  Lei.',  e.An.i 

2.  Ob<.   Of  the  heart:  to  beat  violently. 

Sc.  My  heart  will  .  .  .  wallop,  as  Meg  i'  the  Skeel,  In  jolly 
nature,  NicoL  PoriHS  (1766)  21.  Rnf.  Whan  the  tide  o' youthfu' 
bluid  Thro'  a'  j-er  heartstrings  wallops,  Picken  Poems  (1813)  I.  97. 

3.  To  flounder  ;  to  tumble  over  ;  to  kick  about ;  to  move 
heavily ;  to  waddle  or  bend  in  walking  ;  to  be  slatternly. 

Sc.  It's  a  wonder  he  ever  got  off  again,  for  he  walloped  an'  he 
walloped  an'  whiles  turned  up  his  een  just  like  a  deein'  cauf, 
Dickson /viVi  Sf nrf/*  (1892)  loi.  Abd.  The  hapless  geet  crowed 
and  'walloped'  its  small  limbs  in  the  superabundance  of  its  joy, 
Alexander  Aiii  Flk.  (1882)  227.  Per.  He  wallop'd  o'er  wi'  heavy 
wince,  An'  boked  brose,  Monteath  DimilaMe  (i8z5)  '22,  ed.  1887. 
Slk.  A  heap  o'  bashed  and  birzed  paddocks  walloped  intil  the 
ditch,  CiiR.  North  Nodes  (1856)  III.  16.  Ir.  If  she  got  e'er  a 
wrong  slant  on  her,  it's  under  the  tide  she'd  be  wallopin'  herself, 
Barlow  Kenignii  (1894)  139.  N.L»  A  certain  lake  had  over- 
flowed Its  banks,  and  it  was  said  that  '  the  eels  were  wallopin' 
through  Ihe  fields.'     N.Cy.',  w.Yks.',  Lin.',  Suf,  Som.  (Hall.) 

Hence  (i)  Walloping,  />/>/.  adj.  awkward  in  gait; 
slatternly,  slovenly  ;  (2;  Wallopy,  adj.  loose-limbed. 


(i)  n.Cy.  Grose  (i79o\  w.Yks.'  Girt  lither,  lingy,  wallopin 
gammer-stang.  ii.  287.  Hrf.^  A  shambling,  wambling,  walloping 
oaf.  s.Dev.  Yu  girt  wallopin'  maiden  !  Longman  s  Mag.  (1901) 
47.     (2)  N.I.' 

4.  To  dangle  loosely  ;  to  flutter,  as  rags,  &c.  ;  to  flap 
with  anything  soft. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  His  West  of  England  frock-coat  so  rent .  .  .  that  the 
loose  half  walloped  in  the  dust  or  mud,  Hali burton /}V/(/5  (1890) 
32.  Bnff.'  The  screen  o'  the  windaw  wiz  wallopin'  oot  at  a  broken 
lozen.  Abd.  Maybe  ...  ye  wad  tie  up  my  airm,  for  it  gangs 
wallopin'  aboot,  Macdonald  R.  Falconer  {^i&6Q)  2zB.  I'if.  Tennant 
Papistry  (1827)  64.      Cum.',  ne.Lan.' 

5.  Phr.  lo-wallop  in  a  tether,  or  loiv,  to  be  hanged. 

Abd.  I'd  rather  wallup  in  a  tether  Than  lightly  thee,  Walker 
Bards  (1887)  607.  Ayr.  And  or  I  wad  anilher  jad,  I'll  wallop  in 
a  tow.  Burns  Puitd  o'  Tow,  st.  4. 

6.  To  move  the  tongue  with  rapidity ;  to  chatter ;  to  scold. 
Slg.   Fergusson    Village   (1893)    142.      Gall.    Her   tongue    she 

wallops  wi'  a  birr  Ilk  'oor  in  a'  the  day,  Scott  Gleanings  (iWi)  105. 

7.  To  dash  with  swinging  force.  Bnft'.'  8.  Of  the 
waves:  to  dash,  surge. 

Ir.  'Twas  wallopin'  itself  agin  the  wall,  back  of  our  place,  fit  to 
swally  all  before  it,  Barlow  Martin's  Comp.  (1896)  51. 

9.  sb.  A  quick  movement  such  as  agitates  one's  clothing  ; 
the  noise  caused  by  such  a  movement ;  a  gallop  ;  a  dance. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnff.'  Dmf.  Thae  heathenish  wallops,  less  than 
half  decent,  an'  mair  than  half  deidly,  tae  a'  delicate-minded 
men  an'  women  !   Paton  Casllcbraes  (1898)  65.     Lei.' 

10.  Obs.   A  beat  of  the  heart  or  pulse. 

Ayr.  Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop,  Burns  Unco  Gtiid  (1786)  st. 
4.  Gall.  Everything  was  quiet  but  my  heart,  I  thought  it  wad  hae 
jumped  clean  out  o'  my  brisket;  lord  I  what  wallops  it  gaed, 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  484,  ed.  1876.  . 

IL  A  leap  ;  a  sudden,  heavy  plunge. 
Per.  A  leap  Jock  gaes,  confused  jump,  or  wallop,  Selby  Rhymes 
(1840)  43.  e.Fif.  I  made  a  desperate  jump  an'  landit  on  the  tap  o' 
the  wa'.  Another  wallop  an'  1  wad  be  ower  the  railin'  an'  aff  to 
the  hills,  Latto  Tam  Bodhin  (1864)  xii.  Slk.  Wi'  ae  desperate 
wallop  we  baith  gaed  tapsalteerie,  Chr.  North  Noctes  (ed.  1856) 
II.  10. 

12.  The  act  of  dangling  loose;  the  act  of  fluttering.   Bnff.' 

13.  A  fluttering  rag. 

Bnff.'  Abd.  Beggars  they  come  in  gelore,  Wi'  wallops  flapping 
in  great  store,  Keith  Farmer's  Ha'  (1774)  St.  34. 

14.  Phr.  (i)  a  wallop  of  a  horse,  a  loose-limbed  horse; 
(2)  to  play  ivallop,  to  come  down  with  a  crash  ;  (3)  tivo 
dips  and  a  wallop,  see  below ;  (4)  wallop  of  the  tongue, 
a  scolding. 

(i)  N.I.'  (2)  Abd.  I  gar'd  it  play  wallop  roun'  his  lugs  [struck 
him  with  it  on  the  ears]  (G.W.).  Kcd.  On  the  road  gar'd  him 
play  wallop,  Burness  Garron  Ha'  (c.  1820)  558.  (3)  Edb. 
Carlines  sell  at  stands  frae  stoups,  OlTeran'  for  twaepence, 
heapt,  Twae  dips  and  a  wallop  to  gi'e,  Carlop  Greeit  (1793)  133, 
ed.  1817  ;  Two  dips  of  the  stoup  measure,  and  a  few  skimmed 
from  the  top  of  the  basket  of  nuts,  or  small  fruit,  with  the  measure 
besides,  ib.  note.  (4)  ne.Sc.  Ritchie  Cameron  had  to  bide  the 
wallop  o'  Bell's  tongue  mornin',  noon,  an'  nicht,  Grant  Keckletoii, 
no.  Kcd.  The  general  wallop  o'  his  tongue  We  cheerfully  wad 
bide,  ib.  Lays  (1884)  66. 

15.  adv.  With  a  quick,  fluttering  motion ;  with  a  lurch 
or  plunge  ;  in  a  heap  ;  esp.  in  phr.  to  go  ivallop. 

Bnff.'  He  geed  wallop  on's  back.  Slg.  Souple  Tam  Gaed 
wallop  ower  the  stile,  Towers  Poems  (1885)  182.     War.= 

[1.  To  this  word  thai  assentyt  all,  And  fra  thaim  walopyt 
owyr  mar,  Barbour  Bruce  (1375)  11.  240.     OFr.  galoper.\ 

WALLOP,  v.-^  and  sb?  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Chs.  Not.  Lei. 
Nhp.  War.  Shr.  Hrt.  Hnt.  Suf  Ken.  Sus.  Also  written 
wallup  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Sus.  [walap,  wo'lap.]  1.  v.  To 
boil  violently  with  a  bubbling  sound. 

Ayr.  Sheep,  as  fat  as  ever  walloped  in  a  pat,  Ramsay  Woodnotes 
(1868)  100.  Rxb.  Deil  thank  your  pot  to  wallop  brown  While 
mine  boils  thin  and  bluely,  Ruickbie  IVayside  Cottager  (1801)  160. 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Howay  to  yor  yetlin  here  ;  the  poddish  is  wallopin 
an'  boilin.  Clis.',  Not.',  Lei.'  Nhp.'  How  the  pot  wallops  !  it 
wallops  away.  War.^  ;  War.^  Move  that  pot  away  from  the  fire  ; 
don't  j'ou  hear  how  it  wallops.  Shr.'  '  Do  them  tittoes  bile, 
Nanny?'.  .  .  '  They  dunna  bile.  Missis,  fur  they  wallopen.'  Hnt. 
(T.P.F.),  Suf.'  Sus.  A  fired  gurt  ol'  porridge  pot  .  .  .  Did  hus  an 
wallup  all  dey  long,  Lower  Jan  Cladpole  (1872)  st.  80. 
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2.  sb.  A  quick  boiling. 

Lei.'  Nhp.'  Give  it  a  good  wallop.  Hrt.  Ellis  Mod.  Hiisb. 
(1750)  III,  i.  128.     Ken.  (,K.,  s.v.  Waulin. 

WALLOP,  v.^  and  sb.*  In  gen.  dial,  and  colloq.  use  in 
Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  written  wallap  \Vm.  YUs. ; 
wallup  N.Cy.'  Soni.  Dcv.^ ;  whallop  n.Yks."  Stf. ;  wollop 
Ir.  Yks.  Lan.  Clis.  seWor.'  Hrr.=  Cor.;  wollup  I.W.'»  ; 
and  in  form  wullup  Yks.  [walsp,  wo'lap.]  1.  v.  To 
beat,  thrash  ;  to  knock. 

Sc.  (AAV.)  Sh.I.  Dey  wid  turn  to  an  wallop  awey  at  it  time 
aboot,  till  deevil  a  grain  o  sense  wis  left  ithin  it.  Burgess  Taug 
(1898)  30.  Bnfr.'  w.Sc.  He  is  not  disposed  to  allow  anybody 
else  to  wallop  him  with  impunity.  Macdonald  Settlemetit  (1869) 
123,  ed.  1877.  Cld.  (Jam.)  Wgt.  Snatching  up  the  waistcoat  [he] 
began  to  whup  An'  wallop  at  the  sleeper" s  faces,  Fraser  Poems 
(1885)  238.  Wmh.  Be  the  King,  I'd  wollop  her!  Bullock  Ii: 
Pastorals  (1901)  87.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.  He  can  wallop  a'  the  bruisers 
an' greet  bullies  on  tlie  Kee,  Allan  Tyiieside  Siigs.  (1891)  422. 
Eur.',  Lakel.^,  Cum.'  Wm.  Wappm  yusta  wallap  es  noos  an 
thans,  Spec.  Dial.  (1S80)  pt.  ii.  9.  n.Yks.*,  w.Yks.'s,  n.Lan.'. 
ni.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.'^  s.Stf.  I'll  get  his  feyther  to  whallop  him 
when  he  gets  whoara,  Pinnock  BIk.  Cy.  Ann.  (1895).  Der.', 
Not.",  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  I'll  wallop  his  hide  for  him.  Lei.',  Nhp.', 
■War.2,  se.'Wor.',  Shr.'2,  Hrf.2,  Glo.=,  Brks.'  Lon.  Mayhew 
Land.  Labour  {1851)  1.420.  Hnt.  (T.P.F.),  Sus.^  Hmp.  I  wallops 
at  the  door  wi'  my  stick.  Foresters'  Misc.  (1846)  163.  I.W."^ 
Wil.  Slow  Gl.  (1892).  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eiig.  (1825). 
w.Som.',  Dev."*  Cor.  Penberthy  IVarp  and  IVoo/,  54.  [Amer. 
I  am  bothered  to  death  with  my  boys,  and  will  wallop  the  first  one 
I  catch,  Sam  Slick  Clockniakcr  {18^6)  3rd  S.  vii.] 

Hence  (i)  Walloper,  sb.  (a)  one  who  beats  or  thrashes  ; 
{b)  a  cudgel ;  (c)  anything  very  large  ;  an  astounding  lie  ; 
(2)  Walloping, />//.«(//■.  large  ;  powerful,  strong;  also  used 
advb. 

(I,  a)  Cum.*  (6)  Ir.  Armed  with  his  'walloper,'  Barrington 
Sif/c/ifs  (1827-33)  III.  xviii.  (c)  Lakel.^  That's  a  walloper.  Cum. 
She's  a  walloper  !  just  leyke  a  house  en,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed. 
1840)47.  Wni.  That  potatoe  is  a  walloper  (B.K.).  w.Yks.^,  Not,', 
Lin.'  n.Lin.'  That  sow  o'  thine  is  a  wallopper.  Lei.',  War.°3 
(2)  N.Cy.'  A  great  walluping  chap.  Lakel.^  e.Yks.'  Them's 
wallopin  big  taties.  w.Yks.^^,  nw.Dcr.',  Not.'  se.Lin.  A  great, 
big,  walloping  fellow  (J. T.B.^.  Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.^a  Shr.,  Hrf. 
Bound  Proline.  (,1876).     Brks.',  Dev.' 

2.  To  surpass  ;  to  get  the  better  of. 

w.Yks.^  My  eye  !  it  is  a  wolloper  tu  ! — bud  av  seen  one  'at 
wallop'd  that — Dick  Smith  hes  it, — it  wallops  awal  'at  ivver  I've 
seen  !     Lan.  Wood  Huyn.  Sketches,  73. 

3.  sb.  A  blow  ;  a  resounding  stroke  ;  a  thrashing. 

Abd.  (Jam.)  Kcd.  Davie  cud  the  kelpie  guide  Wi'  mony  a 
wallop  on  his  hide,  Grant  Lays  (1884')  103.  Dmf.  Paton  Castle- 
braes  (1898)  246.  N.Cy.'  Cum.*  Bit  t'licker  ov  aw  was  a  souple 
hezzel,  an'  this  un  t'lads  uset  to  caw  t'lang  wallop,  w.Ciiiii.  Times 
(Xmas  1894)  18,  col.  i.  w.Yks.'  n.Lan.'  A  wallop  ower  t'lug. 
n.Lin.',  Suf.' 

4.  A  row  ;  a  quarrel. 

w.Yks.  There  were  soom  fearful  wallops  ;  sa  spiteful  (F.P.T.). 

5.  A  lump.     Brks.'       6.  Phr.  6y  l/ie  wallop,  in  the  lump, 
by  guess-work,  without  precision. 

n.Wm.  He  went  bi  t' wallop  (B.K.).     w.Yks.  '  He  didn't  weigh 
that  bacca,  ah  think  I '  '  Nooa,  he  gev  mi  a  lump  bi  t'wallap.'   '  Tak 
nooa  nooatis  on  lier,  shoo  talks  bi  t'wallap'  (li.). 
7.  pi.  Obsol.   A  game  ;  see  below. 

n.Yks.  A  game  in  which  a  man  gives  a  youth  four  sticks  like 
besom  shafts  for  a  penny  to  throw  at  four  pegs  with  a  penny  each 
on  them,  to  knock  one  down,  and  gives  a  penny  or  two  for  prizes  ; 
and  the  man  says  '  Hit  my  legs  and  miss  my  pegs,  wullup,  wullup 
away'  (I.W.). 

WALLOP,  v."  s.Lan.'  e.An.'  [wo'lap.]  To  wrap 
up.  esp.  to  wrap  up  hastily  and  clumsily. 

WALLOW,  i;.'  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Yks.  Also  in  forms 
waller  Sc.  (Jam.)  Yks. ;  wullaw  Wxf.'  [wa'la.]  1.  In 
phr.  to  wallow  in  weall/i,  to  be  very  rich. 

n.Yks.  He's  fair  wallering  i'  wealth  (T.S.). 

2.  To  roll  on  the  ground  ;  to  toss  about,  as  a  fish  on  dry 
land. 

Cld.,  Twd.  (Jam.)  Wxf.'  Caulks  will  na  get  to  wullaw  to- 
die.  III. 

3.  To  roll  in  walking ;  to  walk  in  a  lumbering,  helpless 
manner. 


Sc.  Symy  Haw  gat  lamed  of  a  leg  And  sj'ne  ran  wallowing 
hame,  Scorr  Minstrehy  [1802    II.  89,  ed,  1848.     Nhb.' 

WALLOW,  v.^  Sc.  Nhb.  Der. ;  also  Som.  Also  written 
waller  Der.*  nw.Der.' ;  and  in  forms  wailow,  wally  Sc. 
[wala,  wola.]  1.  To  fade  ;  to  wither  ;  also  used  fig. 
Cf  wallan. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  In  thraws  of  death,  with  wailowit  cheek,  Ramsay 
Tta-Tablc  Misc.  (1724)  I.  233,  ed.  1871  ;  Indeed  after  that  day  his 
flower  begane  to  wallow,  Kirkton  Ch.  Hist.  (1817)  269.  Lnk. 
Hamilton  Poems  ( 1865)  102  Gall.  Custom  genteel — is  the  devil 
in  trouth.  It  has  wallow'd  the  Binwud  tree,  Mactaggart  Lncycl. 
^1824,  71,  ed.  1876.  Nhb.',  Der.*,  nw.Der.',  Som.  ^Hall.) 
2.  To  dwindle. 

Frf.  The  wallow't  burnie  scarce  ye  see — Ye  driblet  sma",  in 
crook  sn'  thraw,  Reid  Heathcrland  (1894")  40. 

[1.  OE.  iveahi'iiui,  to  fade,  wither  (Sweet).] 

WALLOW,  adj.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin. 
War.  Hrf.  Glo.  Also  written  walla  Cum.'*  Wm.  n.Lan.' 
ne.Lan.'  ;  waller  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  ;  and  in  forms  wally  Lin.  ; 
wolley  Lin.  Glo.'  [wala,  wo'la.]  1.  Tasteless,  insipid, 
weak  and  watery.     Cf.  wallowish.     See  Waugh. 

N.Cy.'  Broth  and  water,  and  pottage  without  salt,  arc  wallow. 
Nhb.',  Cum.*  n.Wm.  This  breed's  wallow,  thoo's  fergilten  ta  put 
sole  in  (B.K. ).  s.Wm.  (J.A.B.)  n.Yks.  Thiastatistiastvara  wallow 
withut  sot  [salt]  (W.H.).  w.Yks.',  Lan.'  n.Lan.' These  poddish 
er  varra  walla  ;  ther's  neca  saut  i' them  ne.Lan,'  Lin,  Brookes 
Ttacts  Gl. :  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  That  rice-puddin'  taastes  soa  blew  and 
waller,  sw  Lin  '  How  wallow  this  here  bread  is  !  War.*,  Glo.' 
2.  Nauseous;  having  a  sickly  taste;  also  in  form 
Wallowy,  and  in  comb.  Wallow-like. 

N,Cy,'  Lakel.2  Ah"ve  a  nasty  wallow  tiaste  i'  mi'  mooth  like 
rotten  eggs.  Wm.  He  smells  walla-like  when  he's  been  amang 
t'rabbits  an'  hedge-hogs  an'  sec  like  (J.M.V     Hrf.' 

Hence  to  feel  zvallow  or  —  ivallow-like,  phr.  to  have  a  dis- 
taste for  one's  food.  Wm.  (J.M.)  3.  Pinchedlooking  ; 
faint  from  want  or  illness.  N.Cy.',  Cum.'  4.  Of  colour: 
faint,  indistinct. 

Wm.  '  Wallow  coo,'  i  e.  a  cow  of  a  colour  which  is  neither  dun 
nor  red,  but  between  the  two  (J.M.). 

5.  Of  the  weather:  blowing  a  cold,  strong,  and  hollow 
wind.     N.Cy.' 

WALLOW,  WALLOWA,  see  Waller,  56.*,  Wally,  sb.\ 
Walaway. 

WALLOW-CROP(S,  s6.  Obsol.  Cum.  An  expression 
of  contempt  applied  to  physical  or  mental  infirmity. 

A  feckless  auld  wallow-crop,  Roll  Bk.  (1832^  34  ;  Cum.* 

WALLOWISH,  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cuin.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Der.  Lin.  Won  Hrf  Glo.  e.Cy.  s.Cy.  Also  written 
wallouish  e.  &  s.Cy. ;  and  in  forms  walch  n.Cy.  nw.Der.' 
Wor. ;  wallaish  ne.Lan.';  wallish  Won  Glo.';  wallush 
s.Won' ;  walsh  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.*  Dun'  n.Yks.'"*  ne.Yks.' 
e.Yks.'  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.'*  ne.Lan.'  nw.Der.';  walshoch 
Bnfl".';  waulchn.Cy. ;  welch  n.Cy.  Cum. ^  ;  welsh  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.'  Lakel.*  Wm.  Cum.'"  ne.Yks.'  n.Lan.':  wolsh 
w.Yks.*  [wa'lawij;  walj,  wolj,  weljf.]  1.  Insipid,  taste- 
less ;  of  cider,  &c.:  watery,  poor.     See  Wallow,  orf/'. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.',  Bnff.'  Lnk.  Ramsay  Gentle  Shep.  (Scenary 
ed.)G/.  n.Cy.  (J.L.  1783);  T>ans.Pliil.Soc.{i8~,8)  1777;  N.Cy.'*, 
Nhb.',  Dnr.'  Cum.  What  foats  may  poddish  hev?  'Ihcy  maj-  be 
sooar,  seiity,  sodden,  an'  savvorless,  soat,  welsh,  brocken,  an' lumpy 
(E.W.P.);  Cum.';  Cum.^Thoo  leuks  as  if  thy  poddish  was  welsh, 
177;  Cum.*  n.Wm.  T'bacon's  welsh  (B.K. ).  n.Yks.  Them  broth 
tiasts  varry  walsh.  Isthereony  saut  i' them?  (R.H.H.);  n.Yks.'; 
n.Yks.*  As  walsh  as  the  white  of  an  egg;  n.Yks.^  ne.Yks.' 
e.Yks.  Marshall  Ri<r.  Econ.  (1788).  e.Yks.'  MS.  add.  (T.H.), 
m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Hutton  Toitr  to  Caves  (1781);  w.Yks.'; 
w.Yks.*  1  have  been  told  that  this  word  is  applied  only  to  bread 
which  has  not  been  salted,  and  not  to  every  kind  of  insipid  or 
unseasoned  food.  nw.Der.'  sw. Lin.' I'd  gotten  no  salt  to  put  in 
it  ;  it  maks  it  a  bit  wallowish.     s.Wor.  (U.K.),  s.Wor.',  Glo.' 

Hence  (i)  Walshness,  sb.  insipidity;  (2)  Welsh'd,  ppl. 
adj.  sufi'ering  from  insipidity  of  food. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam),  Bnfr,',  n.Yks.*     (2)  n.Lan.'  I'se  fairly  welsh'd 
away  wi'  sic  walla  stuff. 
2.  Nauseous;  sour;  having  a  sickly  taste. 

Lakel.*  Ah's  as  welsh  as  can  be  this  moornen.  ne.Yks,'  T'milk's 
welsh.     w.Wor.'  The  doctor's  give  me  some  stuff  as  is  downright 
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wallovvisli ;  but  I'm  bound  to  saay  it  'ave  done  me  a  power  o' 
good.     s.Wor.i,  Hrf.i2     e.Cy.,  s.Cy.  Ray  ( 1691). 

3.  Pinched  and  miserable-looking;  faint  from  hunger. 
N.Cy.*  A  person  whose  face  has  a  raw,  pale,  and  unhealthy  look 

whom  a  keen  frosty  morning  pinches,  or  to  whom  it  gives  the 

appearance  of  misery  and  poverty — has  a  welsh  and  wallow  face. 
Cum.'* 

4.  Of  the  weather:    showery,   sleety,  when   there   is 
neither  thaw  nor  frost.     N.Cy.\  Nhb.',  Dur.',  Cum.* 

WALLOW- WHEEL,  sb.  e.Yks.'  The  wheel  at  the 
top  of  the  main  shaft  of  a  windmill,  which  turns  all  the 
machinery'.     MS.  add.  (T.H.) 

[Cp.  OE.  tveaiwiaii,  to  roll  (Sweet).] 

WALLUR,  WALLUSH,  see  Waller,  sb.',  Wallowish. 

WALLY,  sb.^  and  v.'  Wor.  Hrf  Glo.  Wil.  Also  written 
walley,  wolley  Won ;  welly  w.Wor.'  se.Wor.'  s.Wor.' 
Hrf."  Glo.' ;  and  in  forms  gwalley  Glo.' ;  wallow  Wil.* 
[well.]  1.  sb.  The  line  into  which  hay  is  raked  before 
being  carted  or  made  into  cocks.     Cf.  wale,  s6.'  1. 

Wor.  Hay  laid  in  wallies  (W.C.B.V  w.Wor.',  se.Wor.' 
s.Wor.  Get  it  into  wolley.  Turn  them  walleys  (H.K.)  ;  s.Wor.', 
Hrf.2  Glo.  Wally  is  the  collection  of  meadow  hay  as  distinct 
from  'sid  hay,'  raked  into  long  lines  far  enough  apart  for  the 
wagons  to  pass  between.  The  hatches  when  pulled  in  together 
form  'broad  wallies'  (S.S.B.);  Glo.',  Wil.' 
2.  II.   To  rake  hay  into  lines  ;  also  used  with  in  or  up. 

Glo.  Wallyingup  is  pulling  the  two  sides  of  the  broad  wallies 
over  together,  with  the  rakes  (S.S.B.);  It  is  then  spread  again 
and  wallied  in,  or  put  into  still  larger  rows,  called  wind-rows, 
Lewis  Gl.  (1839)  (s.v.  Haymaking^     Wil.' 

WALLY,  V.'  Obs.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Also  written  whalley 
n.Yks.'';  whally  n.Yks.' ;  and  in  forms  welley,  welly 
n.Cy.  1.  To  cocker  up  ;  to  indulge  ;  to  stroke  the 
back  of  an  animal  gently;  to  obtain  one's  end  by  means 
of  caresses  or  flattery.  n.Cy.  (K.),  N.Cy.',  n.Yks.' ^ 
2.  Obs.  To  pity. 

ii.Cy.  I  would  welley  thee,  an't  would  do  thee  any  good,  Grose 
(1790)  Siifipl. 

WALLY,  v.^  n.Yks.  [wa'li.]  To  hurry  over  work; 
to  do  anj'thing  in  an  imperfect  manner.     (T.S.) 

WALLY,  adj.  and  sA."  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Also  written 
walley  Sc. ;  waly  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  form  waaly  Sh.L 
[we'll.]  1.   adj.     Beautiful,   excellent;    fine,   thriving, 

strong ;  pleasant,  jolly.    See  Wale,  v.' 

Sc.  (Jam.);  A  dainty  queen  she  was,  and  wally.  Ford  Thislle- 
lioivii  (1 891)  204.  Bch.  Told  it  was  what  luck  had  sent,  A  waly 
boy,  Forbes  Doiiiime  (11851  37.  Frf.  Trees,  Whase  waly  taps 
wag  i'  the  stout  norlin  breeze.  Watt  Poet.  Skelches  (1880)  58. 
Ayr.  There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  walie.  Burns  Tarn  o' 
Shanter  (1790)  1.  164.  Lnk.  I  \vad  rather  see  the  wean  gin  it  be 
onything  wally  and  like  the  warld,  Graham  Writings  (1883)  II. 
34.  n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  {Coll.  L.  L.  B.)  Nhb.'  Schoolboys  out  for  a 
d.iy's  holiday  are  said  to  be  having  'a  wally  time  on't.' 

2.  Large,  ample. 

So.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Ye're  gien  him  a  waaly  lug-staff,  Sh.  News 
(Sept.  29,  1900).  Or. I.  A  wally  piece  of  work  (S.A.S.).  Rnf. 
Young  Lochlomoiid  (1872)  12.  Lnk.  A  pair  o'  wally  side  auld 
fashioned  breeks,  Graham  Writings  (1883)  II.  53.  Edb.  Ballan- 
TINE  Gabcrlumie  {ed.  1875)  G/. 

3.  sb.  A  toy  ;  a  gewgaw;  a  choice  ornament ;  //.finery. 
See  Bonny  Wallies. 

Sc.  {Jam.  )  Rnf.  She  means  to  wair  Her  crown  on  ribband  for 
his  hair.  An'  ithcr  wallies,  Picken  Poems  (1813)  I.  64.  Rxb. 
When  nature  stamps  wi'  her  fair  wallies  sheen,  A.  Scott  Poems 
(ed.  1808)  35.  Gall.  Nicholson  Poet.  IVis.  (1814)  83,  ed.  1897. 
n.Cy.  Bonnie  wallies,  Border  Gl.  {Coll.  L.L.B.) 

Hence  (i)  Wally-dye,  sb.  a  toy.  w.Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  (2)  Waly- 
stane,  sb.  a  nodule  of  quartz,  used  as  a  plaything  by  chil- 
dren. Cld.  (Jam.)  4.  Obs.  Luck,  prosperity  ;  jg^e;;.  used 
as  an  exclamation,  or  in  phr.  wally  fall  one. 

Sc.  The  Erie  o'  Wigton  had  three  daughters,  O  braw  wallie  ! 
but  they  were  bonnie,  Sharpe  Ballad  Bk.  (1823)  96,  ed.  1868. 
n.Sc.  Waly  fa  me  (Jam.). 

WALLY,  see  Wallet,  sb},  Wallow,  v?,  adj.,  Waly, 
so.',  lid. 

WALLY-DRAIGLE,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  in 
forms   walleydrag,   walleydraigle    Nhb.';    wallidrag. 


wallidraggle   Sc.  (Jam.)  ;   wallidreg  Sc. ;   wallie-tragle 
Slk. ;  wally-dragle,  wally-draig,  walydraigle  Sc. 

1.  sb.  A  feeble,  ill-grown  person  or  animal. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  The  very  wally-draigles  o'  the  country-side,  Scott 
Rob  Roy  (1817)  xxxiv  ;  Ye  ken  it's  but  a  whingin',  screechin", 
skirlin'  wallidreg — but  we  maun  bear  wi'  dispensations.  Chambers 
Pop.  Rhymes  (ed.  1870)  71.  Abd.  Did  you  describe  the  lot  of 
cattle  ...  as  '  three  hide-bun'  woll^-draggles,  an'  the  foort  ane 
a —  eeseless  buffalo  brute'?  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  116. 

2.  Theyoungestbirdin  the  nest ;  henceTJg'.  the  youngest 
daughter. 

Ayr.  Would  it  no  be  the  height  o'  imprudence  for  a  man  to  lay 
hands  on  the  wally  draig?  Galt  Lairds  (1826)  xii  ;  It's  just  like 
the  cuckoo  dabbing  a  wally-draigle  out  o'  the  nest,  ib.  xxxvii. 

3.  A  worthless,  slovenly  person,  esp.  a  woman ;  a 
wastrel  ;  a  wanderer  ;  also  used  athib. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  He  has  na  seen  the  wally  dreg  Sin  in  her  wame 
it  bouted,  Fisher  Poems  (1790)  83.  Edb.  Har'st  Rig  (1794)  35, 
ed.  1801.  Slk.  The  out-wale,  wallie-tragle  kind  o' wooers,  Hogg 
Tales  (1838)  362,  ed.  1866.  Kxb.  I  warrant  you  dinna  sine  sae 
dumb  wi'  that  cockle-cuitit  wallidrag  Agnes,  Hamilton  Outlaws 
(1897)  17.     Nhb.' 

4.  Obs.  Three  sheaves  set  up  without  the  '  hood-sheaf,' 
in  order  to  dry  more  speedily.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  5.  v.  To 
go  about  in  a  dirty,  idle  way. 

Nhb.'  What  are  ye  walley-draiglin  aboot  here  for  ? 

Hence  Waly-draigling,  ppl.  adj.  weak  and  worthless  ; 
dirty. 

Lth.  Ilk  waly-draiglin'  dribblin'  wight  Wha  sleeps  a'  day,  and 
drinks  a'  nicht,  Ballantine  Poems  (1856)  68.  Edb.  Ballantine 
Gaberltimie  (ed.  1875)  Gl. 

WALLY-GOWDIE,  sb.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    A  term  of  endearment. 

Lth.  'Come,  kilt  yer  coats,  my  wally-gowdie !  My  honey-doo! 
my  auld  howtowdie  ! '  Cried  Rory  to  a  canker'd  howdie,  Smith 
Merry  Bridal  (1866)  20. 

WALLY- WAE,  see  Walaway. 

WALM,  sb.  and  v.  Obs.  or  obsol.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  Ken,  Also  written  wauiii,  waulm  Ken.  1.  sb.  A 
gentle  boiling  ,  a  bubbling. 

N.Cy.'  w.Yks.  Willan  Lis/ ffWi.  (1811).  Lan.  (K.),  Chs-'^^, 
Ken.  (K.) 

2.  A  measure  of  salt  after  boiling. 

Chs.  The  salt  made  is  not  disposed  into  sacks,  walms,  or  any 
other  measures,  but  lietii  in  huge  great  heaps,  Travels  Brereton 
(1634-5)  in  Chetliaiii  Soc.  Piibl.  1 1844)  I.  16  ;  Chs.'* 

3.  V.  To  seethe  or  boil.    N.Cy.',  Chs.'" 

[OE.  wo'lni,  luieliii,  a  boiling,  surging  (Sweet).] 

WALNUT,  sb.  Hrf.  Suf.  Som.  1.  In  cowp.  (i) 
Walnut-brusher,  one  who  picks  walnuts ;  (2)  -brushing, 
the  picking  of  walnuts  ;  a  walnut-crop. 

(i)  Suf.  It  [wind]  blew  with  force,  helping  the  walnut-brusher 
in   his  task,   covering   the  ground  with  the  shining  green   nuts, 
Betham-Edwards  ^/or/^  i?('^^ar5  (1902)  102.      (2)16.99. 
2.  The  tree  or  fruit  of  the  double  walnut. 

Hrf.  DuNCUMB  Hist.  Hrf.  (1804-12).  Som.  The  ordinary 
walnuts  are  called  French  nuts.  Jennings  Dial.  iv.E-ng.  (1869). 

WALSALE,56.  War.*  In  phr. /o/>/(y' ;;Ws(?/<',a  whist 
term  :  to  lead  the  single  card  of  a  suit. 

WALSH,  si!».  Obs.  Lin.  A  lean-to  building  not  having 
a  pitched  roof     (Hall.),  Lin.' 

WALSH,  WALSHING,  see  Wallowish,  Walching. 

WALSHOCH,  see  Wallowish. 

WALT,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Fit.  Der. 
Shr.  Suf.  Also  in  forms  wart  s.Lan.'  Chs.^*  Der.°;  waut 
Lan.'  e.Lan.'  m.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  s.Chs.'  Fit.  Shr.' ;  wawt 
s.Lan.' Chs.' Der.';  whaut,whoatw.Yks.°;  wotene.Lan.'; 
wout  Shr.'  [wait,  wolt ;  w§t.]  1.  v.  To  totter;  to 
lean  to  one  side  ;  to  topple  over  ;  to  overturn,  as  a  cart  or 
carriage.     See  Welt,  v.''-,  Rean-wawted,  s.v.  Rean,  6. 

N.Cy."^,  ra.Yks.'  w.Yks.^  When  a  horse  runs  one  of  the 
wheels  of  a  cart  upon  an  embankment  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
the  cart  is  said  to  be  whooated.  '  Nah,  mind  thah  doesn't  whaut 
it  o'er,  man  ' ;  w.Yks.*^^  Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  m.Lan.',  s.Lan.i 
Chs.  He  mun  mind  what  he's  about  on  yon  rough  road,  or  he'll 
wait  (C.J.B.);  Chs.'^*  s  Chs.'  Wi  wun  wau-tid  daayn  dhis 
bongk.  Ah  daaytyur  16oud)l  wau-t  Flt.(T.K.J.),  Der.'^  Shr.> 
Look  'ow  it  wauts.     That  stack's  bin  cavin'  this  good  bit,  an'  las' 
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night  it  wouted  o'er.     Suf.'  Grass  or  corn  is  said  to  be  waited, 

wlien  it  do  not  stand  fair  and  erect  to  the  scytlie  or  sickle. 

Hence  (i)  Walt  sheep,  sb.  a  fallen  sheep.  Sc.  Moor 
M'ds.  (1823) ;  (2)  Wauty,  adj.  unsteady,  tottering.     Shn' 

2.  To  lay  low  ;  to  slay. 

s.Chs.i  '  I'd  waut  him,'  said  a  man,  of  Arabi  Pasha. 

3.  sb.   An  upset.        s.Clis.'  Wi  n  and-  u  want  i  dhCi  road. 
[1.  Cp.  Wyndes  full  wodely  wait  vp  the  ythes,  Dcst. 

Troy  (c.  1400)  4627.  OE.  ivealtan,  to  roll,  reel,  stagger 
(Hall).] 

WALT,  see  Welt,  sh."^ 

WALTER,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Dur.  Lan.  Wor.  e.An. 
Also  written  wolter  Sc.  (Jam.)  e.An.'  ;  and  in  forms 
waalterSh.I.;  walther  N.l.';  woulter  e.An.'    [wo-lt3(r.] 

1.  V.  To  welter;  to  roll  and  twist  about  on  the  ground, 
as  corn  laid  by  the  wind  and  rain  ;  to  reel  ;  to  stagger. 
Cf.  welter,  v.'^ 

Sh.I.  Doo's  wantin'  vviz.  tings  o'  lasses,  ta  waalter  an'  stum'le 
hame  wirsels,  Sh.  News  (Dec.  15,  1900).  Fif.  The  ciintrie  was 
wallerit  to  and  fra  in  this  maner,  Pitscottie  Cioii.  (ed.  1889)  I. 
23.  Edb.  Tlie  natural  man  waltering  and  wallowing  in  sinne, 
RoLLocK  IVks.  (1599)  I.  439,  ed.  1844-9.  N.I.'  'The  potatoes  lie 
down  and  waller  on  the  ground,'  i.e.  they  remain  lying.  Dur. 
(K.)     Lan.  Grose  (1790)  A/5,  (irfrf.  (C.)     e.An.' 

Hence  (i)  Walter-booming,  ppl.  adj.  lying  scattered 
about;  (2)  Walthered,/i//.  m^'.  mired  ;  stuck  in  a  boggy 
road,  or  swampy  place. 

(t)  s.Wor.  Thahy  pays  as  is  waiter-booming  hall  hover  the 
plaace,  OuTis  Vig.  Moii.  in  Betioiv's  J  in.  (,1896)  xviii.  (21  N.I.' 
Whiles  in  the  mornin' 1  find  the  branches  of  the  trees  all  wallhered 
and  smashed. 

2.  To  swell ;  to  surge. 

Bwk.  The  waves  that  woltering  wont  to  be  Are  stable  like  the 
land.  W.  Crockett  Miitiliehy  (1893)  44. 

3.  To  cause  extreme  fatigue. 

e.An.'  I  am  right  on  woltered  out  by  my  day's  work. 

4.  sb.  Obs.  An  upset  ;y?^.  confusion,  disorder;  a  change 
productive  of  confusion. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  If  I  can  get  his  cart  at  a  wolter,  I  shall  lend  it  a  put, 
Ray  Fiov.  (1678)  379.  Fif.  They  desyre  nothing  more  nor  ane 
great  man  that  wald  of  the  present  estait  begun  the  waiter, 
Pitscottie  Croii.  (ed.  1889)  I.  136. 

[1.  Weltryn,  or  welwyn  (welkyn,  K.,  walteryn  or  walo- 
wen,  P.),  voluto  [Prompt.).'] 

WALTON,  sA.  Nhp.=  In  phr.  as  wise  as  IVallon's  calf 
luho  rail  nine  mile  to  suck  a  bull,  expressive  of  a  very 
foolish  person. 

WALVE,  f .  Som.Dev. Cor.  Also  inform  wolve  Cor.^ 
[w^lv.]  To  wallow  ;  to  roll  in  the  dust,  as  a  bird  ;  to 
tumble  about ;  to  loll  from  side  to  side. 

w.Som.i  The  birds  bin  here  then  walvin,  fresh  enough!  Dev.' 
Than  a  veil  waiving  and  tossing  and  turning  vrom  zide  to  zide, 
querking  and  grunting  in  es  kibby  heels,  20.  n.Dev.  If  ha  lik'Lh 
ta  waive  in  mux.  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell  (1867)  st.  89.  nw.Dev.', 
Cor."  23 

WALY,  s6.^  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  wally.  A  small 
flower  ;  also  in  coinp.  Waly-sprig. 

s.Sc.  The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  gowans  (Jam.).  Gall. 
Hinnie  swey'd  down  the  whiteclaver.  And  the  wallie's  head  did 
ben',  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  117,  ed.  1876.  Kcb.  Spread 
around  the  faulds  to  crop  the  blade  Of  tender  grass  or  thriving 
waly,  Davidson  Seasons  (1789)  11  ;  Who  can  paint  A  waly  sprig 
like  Nature?  ib.  42. 

WALY,  int.  and  sA.^  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Also  written 
wally  Sc.  Nhb.'  Yks.  [weli.]  1.  int.  An  exclamation, 
gen.  of  lamentation.     Cf.  walaway. 

Sc.  Deuks  dub  afore  the  door — There  fell  I !  A'  the  lave  [rest] 
cried  'Waly!  waly!'  But  1  cried,  '  Feigh,  fye,"  Chamders  Po/i. 
Rhymes  (ed.  1870)  21.  Fif.  But  walie !  the  sight  gar'd  even  puir 
Baudrons. ..  jump  nearly  four  feet  wi'fricht,  McLaren  Tibbie  {iSgi,) 
41.  Edb.  A3'e 'twas  '  Walie,  what  a  sin!"  M'^Laren  Cliiniln-liig 
(1881)  18.  SIk.  O  Waly,  Waly,  but  love  be  bonnie  A  little  while 
when  it  is  new,  Hogg  Poems  (ed.  1865^  115.  Nhb.  Wally  !  Wally  ! 
it's  a'  ower  noo  !  Gateshead  Aim.  (1883^  ;  Nhb.',  Yks.  (Hall.) 

Hence  (i)  Wallydye,  int.  well-a-day,  alas!  (2)  zi<aly 
fall,  or  ivalifou  fall,  phr.  may  mischief  befall;  a  mild 
imprecation  ;  (3)  Wally-walling,  sb.  a  lamentation. 

(i)  Slk.  (Jam.)  ;  Wallydye  !  man  ...  ye  may  gie  up  the  craft. 


Hogg  Tales  (1838)  19,  ed.  1866.  (a)  Sc.  Walifou  fa'  the  cat.  She's 
bred  the  house  muckle  wanease,  Chamuers  Siigs.  (1829  1.  10. 
Ayr.  Waly  fa'  the  ley  crap  For  I  maun  till'd  again.  Burns  Theie's 
Nrzvs,  St.  3.  Lnk.  You're  a  bra'  soncy  dog  grown,  wally  fa'  me 
gin  I  kend  ye,  Graham  IVrilings  (1883")  II.  53.  (31  Ayr.  Such  a 
wally -wallying  as  the  news  of  this,  caused  at  every  door,  Galt 
Aim.  Parish  (182O  xvii. 
2.  sb.   A  lamentation. 

Sc.  A  waly,  and  a  waly,  According  as  ye  ken,  Sharpe  Ballad 
Bk.  (1823)  91,  ed.  1868. 

WALY,  adj.  s.Chs.'  [we'li.]  Irregular  in  shape. 
Hence  Waly-ended,  ppl.  adj.  of  a  plank,  &c. ;  tapering  off 
at  the  end. 

WALY,  WALYCOAT,  WALY-DRAIGLE,  see  Wally, 
adj.,  Wyliecoat,  Wallydraigle. 

WAM,  adj.  e.Yks.'  [wam.]  Tasteless ;  unpleasant 
in  flavour. 

WAM,  see  Wanib,  Wame,  Wham,  sb} 

WAMBLE,  v.,  sb.,  adj.  and  adv.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc. 
Irel.  and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  waamel  Wm.  ;  waammle 
ne.Lan.' ;  wamel,  wamil  Sc. ;  wamle  Sc.  Nhb.  ;  wanima 
Chs.'  Der.^  nw.Der.';  wammel  Sc.  Nhb.'  Cum.'  Som. ; 
wammle  Sc.  Ant.  Cai.'  w.Yks.^  ne.Lan.' ;  wammo  s.Lau.'; 
waumle  Sc.  Bnff.';  whanimo  s.Lan.' ;  womble  Sc.  (Jam. 
Suppl.)  Hrf°  Glo.'  Wil.' ;  wommie  Sc.  Cor.  ;  wummleSc. 
[wa'ml,  wo'ml.]  1.    i<.    To   rumble ;    to  roll ;    to  stir 

uneasily ;  used  of  the  intestines  or  of  food  in  the  stomach. 
Cf.  whemmle. 

Sc.  Sit  doon.  and  pit  some  meat  in  yere  wames,  for  atweel  they 
maun  be  girnin'  and  wamlin'  like  knots  o' edders,  Sc.  Haggis,  125; 
Wamble  describes  the  movement  of  the  stomach  in  digestion,  and 
also  the  uneasy  sensation  of  a  stomach  craving  for  food  i^A.W.); 
Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.) ;  Denotes  the  action  of  the  stomach 
when  it  rolls  with  nausea  (Jam.).  Edb.  1  still  saw  the  unleavened 
pride  of  womankind  wambling  within  me,  MoiR  Maiisie  U'atich 
(1828)  xxvi.  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.^  Lan.  The  ale  as  aw'd  had 
Seemed  somehow  for  t' wamble  abeawt,  Clewortii  Dnflic  Dick 
(c.  1888)  20;  Lan.',  Lin.'  se.Lin.  My  stomach  wambles  a  bit 
(J.T.B,).  Hmp.  'Tis  small  beer  now.  'stead  o'  good  yale,  an'  that 
do  make  a  man's  stummick  to  wamble  tarrible,  sure  ly  (W.H.E.). 
Dev.3,  n.Dev.  (F.T.E.\  Cor.'2 

Hence  Wambliness,  sb.  an  uneasiness  or  upheaval  of 
the  stomach. 

Dev.  It  do  bring  him  a  wambliness  of  the  innards  to  do  or  say 
ought  as  may  draw  the  public  eye  upon  us,  Piiillpotts  5ohs  0/ 
Morning  (1900)  90. 

2.  To  feel  faint  or  sick.  s.Lan.',  Cor.^  Hence  Wambly, 
adj.  giddy,  sick,  faint,  esp.  with  hunger. 

Nhb.  As  sick  as  a  bad  bat  o*  the  head  an'  a  wambly  stomach  can 
make  a  man.  Pease  Tales  {i8gg)  129.  Lakel.^Ah's  wamly  as  owt 
fer  mi  dinner.  n.Yks.2  w.Yks.  It's  a  sooart  ov  a  wamly  feelin' 
'at  comes  ower  me,  an'  awm  fit  to  sink  throo  th'  cheer,  Hartley 
Clock  Aim.  (1879)  46.     Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Brks.  (E.G.H.) 

3.  To  move  awkwardly  or  unsteadily  to  and  fro  ;  to 
quiver,  shake,  wave. 

Abd.  Ower  the  lum  the  rantree  wambles.  Still  Cottar's  Sunday 
(1845)  29.  Lnk.  See  how  her  coats  wamels  again,  Graham 
Writings  (1883)  I.  193.  Rxb.  Ruickbie  IVayside  Cullager  (1807) 
180.  Gall.  Long  arms  that  wambled  from  side  to  side,  Crockett 
Dark  o'  Moon  (1902)  30.  Wm.  Look  to  his  knees  a-wamblin', 
Ollivant  Owd  Bob  (ed.  1900)  59.  Lan.',  s.Lan.'  War.  Applied 
chiefly  to  machinery  (J.R.W.).  GIo.'^  Soni.  Applied  chiefly  to 
mechanical  operations,  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (i825\ 
e.Som.  W.  &  J.  G/.  (1873^  w. Som.' To  wag  or  move  about  in  an 
untrue  or  eccentric  manner  —  applied  to  a  wheel  or  machinery. 
Also  an3'thing  loosely  held  or  fixed  is  said  to  wam'l,  as  a  post  not 
deep  enough  in  the  ground.  '  Look  to  thick  wheel,  nif  he  don't 
wam'ly,  like  a  fiddler's  elbow.*  n.Dev.  A  toteling,  wambling  . .  . 
yheat  stool,  E.xm.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  53. 

Hence  Wambly,  adj.  shaky  on  the  legs ;  poorly, 
weak  1  J'. 

Sc.  When  I  was  still  so  wambly  on  my  legs,  Stevenson 
Catriona  (1893)  xi.  Nlib.  Wey,  if  maa  legs  wesn't  sae  wambly 
the  night,  I'd  larn  thoo  a  lesson.  Pease  Tales  (1899)  127.  Yks. 
Yks.  l^kly.  Post  {iu\yz^,  iHgi).  Lan.',  e.Lan.',  m.Lan.'  s.Lan.' 
Hoo's  bin  bu'  very  wambly  o'  lat'I^'. 

4.  To  turn  overand  over;  to  revolve  ;  to  spin  a  coin,  &c. 
Elg.  Earth's  guts  seem'd  waniblin'  roun',  Couper  Pne/rv  (  i 804) 

II.  89.     Frf.  Did  tak  Italian  strums,  Stuff,  till't  1  canna  wamble. 
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MoRisoN  Poems  (1790)  23.  Lth.  She  has  a  ringle  ee,  that's  aye 
wammle-wammlin'  about  either  it  or  its  lid,  Strathesk  More  Bits 
(ed.  1885)  8.  Edb.  Beaity  Secretar  (1897  80.  Nhb.'  The  bord 
wammcit  ovver  an'  ower  as  it  fell.  He  wammelt  his  shillin. 
n.Yks.^  To  spin  round  and  fall  down  as  an  animal  in  a  fit. 
5.  To  roll  food  in  the  mouth,  when  too  large  to  swallow. 
w.Yks.',  Suf.'  (s.v.  Wabble).  6.  To  move  with  an 
undulating  motion  ;  to  wind  ;  to  wriggle,  writhe  ;  to  twist 
about  the  body. 

Sc.  Like  an  eel  in  the  water  (Jam.).  Cai.',  Bnff.i  Abd.  The 
pains  o'  love'll  work  and  wommle  in  the  inside  of  3'e  like  a  knot  o' 
adders,  Cobban  Angel  (1898)  168.  Per.  The  river  wammles  doon 
thro'  Bellymore,  Fergusson  Vill.  Poel  {i8g-]  1  140.  w.Sc.  (Jam. 
Siippl.)  Ayr.  Be  quick,  or  he  [a  salmon]  may  waum'le  oot  o'  the 
net,  Johnston  Kiliitallie  (1891)  I.  116.  Dmf.  Paton  Castkbraes 
(1898)  302.  Nhb.  An'  saw  sma'  chance  to  wam'le  through, 
PROUDLOCKi?orrf«-/a)irf/l/K5f  (1896)  76  ;  Nhb.'  Cum.' Wammelan 
like  an  eel.  Wm.  (B.K.\  w.Yks.'^  Lan.  Davies  Trans.  Phil. 
Soc.  (1855)  242.     ne.Lan.' 

7.  To  Stagger  ;  to  walk  feebly,  unsteadily,  or  clumsily  ; 
to  totter  in  walking. 

Per.  Ye  wamble  in  your  gait,  John  Bull,  Fergusson  Vill.  Pod. 
(1897)  138-  Ayr.  The  creature  was  so  drunk  that  he  wamblet  to 
and  fro  over  tlie  drum,  Galt  Provost  (1822)  xxxii.  Lnk.  I'se 
gie  ye  the  wind  o'  the  mare's  tail,  and  gar  j-e  wammel  hame  an'  a' 
your  wate  coats  about  you,  Graham  IVriliiigs  (1883)  II.  32. 
Nlib.'  He  wammelt  up  the  stairs  wi'  the  seek  o'  floor  on  iv  his 
back.  He  went  wammelinaboot.  Cum.',  w.Yks.^,  Lan.',  ne.Lan.', 
s.Lan.',  Hrf.2  Glo.  Gissing  Vill.  Hampden  (1890)  1.  vi.  Wil.' 
Dor.  'A's  getting  wambling  on  her  pins  ...  as  aged  folks  do. 
Hardy  Tower  (1882)  xvi.  w.Som.'  Poor  old  fuller,  he's  a  come 
to  wammle,  sure  'nough,  Dev.'  (s.v.  Walving\  Cor.  As  us  was 
gwain  down  awver  Bodmin  'ill  I  zimmed  tha  'oss  begin  to  wommle 
'bout  a  bet,  Pasmore  Stories  (1893)  6. 

Hence  Wambly,  (i)  adj.  insecure,  shaky,  unsteady, 
wobbly ;  (2)  adiK  unsteadily. 

(i)  Gall.  There's  no'  eneuch  life  in  yer  sermons,  minister — nae 
grup,  so  to  speak,  kind  o'  wambly  an'  cauldrife,  Crockett  Sttckit 
Min.  (1893)  249.  Lan.  A  wambly  haj'slack,  Clegg  Sketches 
(1895)  377.  Wil.'  Dev.  I'd  a  deal  liefer  spue  the  wambly 
gawkin  out  and  be  done  wi'  un,  Zack  On  Ttial  ^1899)  2-*^*  Cor. 
'  I  was  middlin'  wamblj','  assented  Calvin  Oke,  the  second 
fiddle,  'Q.'  Three  Ships  (ed.  1892)  10.  (2)  w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc. 
Stippl.  (1884'). 

8.  To  tumble  ;  to  turn  topsy-turvy  ;  to  wallow. 

Bch.  As  laid  him  arselins  on  his  back  To  wamble  o'  the  yerd, 
Forbes  .('(/in.v  (1742',  9.  Per.  To  see  3'ou  waumlin'  i' the  gutter, 
Stewart  Character  (1857)  63.  Twd.  Each  grippit  an  airm  and 
after  a  gey  wammlin'  I  got  oot,  Buchan  J.  Burnet  (1898)  78. 
Ant.  Wammle  the  stool  an'  let  the  waen  sit  doon,  Ballymena  Obs. 
(1892).  Nhb.  Tak'  care,  auld  man,  else  in  a  trice,  We'll  baith  be 
wamb'ling  i'  the  syke,  T'kovhi.ock  Borderland  Muse  (i&<j6)  298; 
Nhb.',  Dev.'  (s.v.  Waiving). 

9.  To  ramble  ;  to  wander  about  aimlessly.    Alsousedy?^. 

Nhb.  Tommy — 'roond  the  toon  was  wamlin,'  Chater  Tyncside 
Aim.  (1869)  7.  Lan.  They  went  wamblin  and  lollin  into  one  of 
these  draper's  shops,  Waugh  Heather  (eA.  Milnerj  II.  272.  Hrf. 
(W.W.S.)  Dor.  'A  don't  do  nothing  but  tra3-psing  and  wambling 
about.  Hardy  Greenud.  Tree  (1872)  pt.  iv.  iv.     Dev.^ 

10.  Fig.  To  hesitate  ;  to  be  undecided. 

s.Lan.'  He's  a  wamblin'  felly  'at  never  knows  his  own  moind. 

11.  sb.   A  rolling  or  rumbling  of  the  stomach. 
s.Lan.'  Mi  inside's  o  ov  a  wamble. 

12.  Faintness.  Der.°  13.  An  undulating  motion  ;  the 
act  of  wriggling. 

BnfT.'  He  ga'  a  waumie  or  twa  an'  wan  oot  amo'  ma  ban's. 
Cld.  The  motion  of  an  eel  (Jam.). 

14.  An  uneven,  unsteady  gait. 

Dor.  Fancy  .  .  .  her  bounding  walk  becoming  the  regular 
Hintock  shail-and-wamble.  Hardy  IVoodlanders  11887)  I.  xi. 

15.  Phr.  (up)on  the  ivamble,  (i)  staggering  from  drunken- 
ness, drunk ;  (2)  moving  irregularly,  as  an  unsteady 
wheel. 

(i)  Lan.  I  think  thou'rt  upo'  th'  wamble  a  bit,  Waugh  Sphin.x 
(1870J  111.226.  (2)  Dev.  The  near  wheel,  already  on  the  wamble, 
Blackmore  Christowell  (188 1)  ii. 

16.  adj.  Shaky  on  the  legs ;  languid,  weak,  faint,  esp. 
from  want  of  food. 

w.Yk».  ;S.P.U.);  w.Yks.^  '  Aw  feel  rate  wake  and  wammle.' 


Esp.  applied  to  horses  when  weak  in  the  legs.     s.Lan.',  Cbs.', 
nw.Der.' 
17.  Slightly  hungry.    w.Yks.  (S.P.U.),  nw.Der.' 
XS.  adv.   With  an  undulating  or  writhing  motion.     Bnff.' 
[1.   Wamelon,  yn   the   stomake    (wamlyn.   P.),  tiaiisco 
[Prompt.).] 

'WAME,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Der. 
Lin.  Som.  Also  written  waim  Sc.  Nhb.';  and  in  forms 
waam  w.Yks.';  warn  w.Som.';  wamb  w.Yks.' ;  weani 
Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Cj'.  m.Yks.':  weanim  Cum.' ;  weeani  Wm. 
n.Yks.^  e.Yks.' ;  wem  n.Yks.'°  s.Lan.';  wheam  Cum.; 
wheeam  Lakel.'^  n.Yks.*  ;  wheme  Lan. ;  wimeSc;  v/yem 
Nhb.';  wyme  Sh.L  n.Sc.  n.Cy.     [wem,  wesm,  wism.] 

1.  sb.  The  belly;  the  stomach. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  It  would  be  a  daft-like  thing  to  see  me  wi'  mj'  fat 
wame  in  a  short  Highland  coat,  Scott  Rob  Roy  (1817)  xxxi ;  The 
heather  is  on  fire  inside  my  wame,  Stevenson  Cattiona  (1893)  ix. 
n.Sc.  O  seven  podducks  in  her  wyme,  Buchan  Ballads  {1828)  I. 
254,  ed.  1875.  Cai.'  Frf.  [He]  a3e  contrived,  by  hook  or  crook, 
To  fill  his  wame.  Smart  Rhymes  (1834)  118.  Per.  There's  Watty 
wi'  the  budget  in  his  wime,  Haliburton  Horace  (1886)  31. 
se.Sc.  I've  cramm'd  your  wame  Wi'  food  as  guid  as  chick  an'  ham, 
Donaldson  Poems  (1809)  16.  Ayr.  For  fient  a  wame  it  had  ava, 
Burns  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook  (1785)  st.  7.  Bwk.  Your  dirty 
waim,  Henderson  Pop.  Rhymes  (1856;  81.  Dmf.  He  row'd  aboot 
for  mony  a  day  On  crutches  wi'  an  empty  wame,  W.i\llace 
Schoolmaster  (1899)  373.  n.Cy.  (J.L.  1783)  ;  N.Cy.'  Nhb.  Wi' 
weary  byens  and  empty  W3'em,  Wilson  Pitman's  Pay  (1843)  9» 
Nhb.',  Lakel.2  Cum.'  Buy  ...  a  horse  wid  a  weamm  An  a  meer  wi' 
neann.  Wm.  Mi'  vveeam's  as  hollow  as  a  drum  (B.IC).  n.Yks.^ 
He's  a  desper't  pain  in's  wem;  n.Yks.^*  e.Yks.'  Walmgate, 
originally  Weambgate,  York,  was  so  called  because  tripe-sellers 
and  makers  of  bowstrings  from  the  intestines  of  animals  dwelt  in 
the  street.  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.'  Lan.  While  awr  bizzy  cadgin 
meh  wheme,  Tim  Bobbin  Vieiv  Dial.  (ed.  1740)  45.  s.Lan. 
PictonZ);Vi/. (1865)17  ;  s.Lan.'  Der.  Hit  the  buck. ..  In  the  middle 
of  his  wame,  Jewitt  Ballads  (1867)  103.     n.Lin.' 

Hence  (i)  athort  one's  wame,  phr.  maugre,  in  spite  of 
one;  (2)  Wamie,fl^'. big-bellied, corpulent;  (3)  Waminess, 
sb.  corpulence. 

(i)  Abd.  (Jam.)  (2)  Sc.  Mackay.  Lnk.  (Jam.)  Exb.  You're 
a  wee  thingie  mair  wamie  than  ye  waur,  father,  Hamilton 
Outlaws  (1897)  184.  Dmf.  A  great  wamie,  fruesome  wife,  with 
a  whole  byking  of  bairns  yammering  at  your  lugs,  ib.  Mawkin  (1898) 
57-     (3)  Sc.  Mackay.     Lnk.  (Jam.) 

2.  Comb,  (i)  'Wame-fu(l,  a  bellyful  ;  (2)  -gird,  a  horse's 
belly-band;  (3) -ill,  stomach-ache  ;  a  stomachic  disease; 
(4)  -locks,  locks  of  wool  under  a  sheep's  belly  ;  {5)-tow(e, 
see  (2). 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  A  wame-fou  is  a  wamefou,  . .  whether  it  be  of 
the  barleymeal  or  the  bran,  Scorr  St.  Ronan  (1824)  x.  Abd. 
Man,  wife,  an'  wean,  they  got  wamefu's  o'  brose.  Walker  Bards 
Bon-Accord  (1887)  329.  Ayr.  This  may  do — maun  do,  Sir,  wi' 
them  vvha  Maun  please  the  great  folk  for  a  wame-fou,  Burns  Z)frf. 
to  Gavin  Hamilton,  1.  12.  Edb.  Visits  pa3-  to  mon3'  a  ane.  Just  for 
a  wamefu',  Liddle  Poems  (1821)  96.  Dmf,  A  wameful  of  good  hot 
brose,  Hamilton  Jl/azc/tm  (1898)  202.  N.Cy.',  Nhb.  (W.G.)  Lan. 
Thornber  Hist.  Blackpool  (1837)  ill.  {2)  Sh.I.  Carry  up  tatties, 
wark  only  for  horses,  as  lang  as  I  hed  ane  ta  pit  a  W3'megird  an' 
flakkie  apon,  Sh.  News  (Nov.  6,  1897).  (3)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  The 
weam-ill,  the  wild-fire,  the  vomit,  and  the  vees,  Francisque- 
Michel  Z.n»,g-.  (1882)  155.  N.Cy.'  (4)  n. Yks.*,  w.Som.'  (5)  Sc. 
Mackay.     N.Cy.',  Nhb.' 

3.  The  womb. 

Sc.  Contrived  them  for  to  hide  her  wame  Whan  it  grew  big, 
Pennecuik  Collection  (1787)  28.  Cai.'  Bnff.  Man  naked  comes 
frae  Minnie's  wyme,  Taylor  Poems  (1787I  35.  Lnk.  The  wame 
o'  lucky 's  ay  increasing  Till  ance  the  natal  hour  arrive,  M'Indoe 
Poems  (1805)  37.  Gall.  Mactaggart  ^Hyf/.  (1824)  79,  ed.  1876. 
n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  {Coll.  L.L.B.)     w.Yks.'",  s.Lan.' 

4.  The  entire  salmon  roe. 

Nhb.'  It  is  either  cured  entire — that  is,  as  it  is  taken  from  the 
fish  in  the  form  of  what  is  provincially  termed  the  waim  ;  or  it  is 
reduced  into  a  paste ;  or  else  it  is  converted  to  single  particles, 
termed  beads,  Armstrong  Curing  of  Salmon  Roe. 

5.  The  gullet.    Cum.  Ferguson  Northmen  (1856)  202. 

6.  Fig.  A  hollow  ;  room,  space. 

Sc.  In  a  wreath  o'  snaw,  or  in  the  wame  o' a  wave,  what  signifies 
how  the  auld  gaberlunzie  dies?  Scott  Antiquary  (1816)  vii.     Lnk. 
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Auld  Pandemonium's  meikle  ha'  Had  hardly  wame  to  haud  them 
a",  Deil's  HaUnwc'eit  f  1 856)  22. 
7.  V.  To  fill  the  belly. 

Rxb.  (Jam.)  Dmf.  Thae  twa  napper-o'-naps  is  .  .  .  warning 
themselves  with  a  gigot  of  Branxholm  mutton,  Hamilton  Mawkiii 
(1898)  213.  Kcb.  It's  the  duty  o'  a  lawborous  man  to  eat  and 
wame  himsel',  Mum  Miincrnig  (1900)  78. 

[1.  OE.  ivaiitb,  stomach  (Sweet).] 

WAMEL,  see  Wamble. 

WAMEREL,  sb.  Nhb.'  [wamarsl.]  A  restless  or 
wayward  person. 

'  Whatever  ails  thee  thi  day?  Novvse  can  aa  dee  ti  keep  thee 
quiet,  thoo  wheengin  wamercl '  (nurse  to  a  childv 

WAMFLE,  V.    So.     [wa-mfl.]       1.  To  flap  ;  to  rtutter. 

Fif.  Applied  to  one's  clothes,  esp.  if  tattered,  or  carelessly  put 
on,  when  they  are  shaken  by  the  wind,  or  when  the  wearer  has 
an  awkward  motion.  Also  said  of  a  vessel  at  sea  ;  '  Her  sails  were 
wamflin  i'  the  wind  '  (Jam.').  e.Fif.  Had  she  gotten  a  glisk  o'  my 
solitary  swallow-tail — wamllin'  in  the  wind,  Latto  Tani  Bodkin 
(1864)  vi.  Ayr.  Service  Nolandiims  (1890)  20. 
2.  To  sully.    Ayr.  (Jam.) 

WAMFLET,  sb.  Abd.  (Jam.)  The  water  of  a  mill 
streain,  after  passing  the  mill.     Cf  waefleed. 

WAMLIN,  iZi.  Cai.  Also  in  forms  wamblin,wanielin, 
wamflin  (Jam.),  [wamlin.]  A  big-bellied,  puny  child  ; 
a  weak,  restless  child.    (Jam.),  Cai.' 

WAMMA,  see  Wamble. 

WAMMOCKY,  adj.  Lan.  Chs.  Also  in  forms  warn- 
micky  s.Chs.' ;  wunimicky  Lan.  [wamaki.]  Feeble, 
shaky,  weak  ;  fatigued.     Cf  wamble. 

Lan.  I  feel  wake  soomway,  an'  mv  legs  is  wummick}',  Francis 
/w*s//rt;i  (1895)  241.  s.Lan.i  Chs.  Aw'd  a  new  white  smock  frock 
.  .  .  an'  aw  felt  a  bit  awkert  and  wammocky  in  it,  Ckoston  Enoch 
Crump  (1887)  9  ;  Chs.'^,  s.Chs.' 

WAMMY,  (7^^'.  Chs.' Not.''  [wami.]  Faint  or  weak; 
feeble,  rickety.     Cf  wamble. 

WAMP,  sb.  m.Yks.'  [wamp.]  A  very  fine  sand 
found  in  mines. 

WAMP,  see  Whamp. 

WAMPER,  sb.  Pern,  [wo'mpafr).]  Anything  large 
of  its  kind.         s.Pem.  There's  a  wamper  of  a  rabbit  (W.M.M.). 

WAMPISH,  V.  and  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  in  forms 
wampes  Ayr.  (Jam.)  ;  wampuz  Gall.  1.  v.  To  fluctuate; 
to  move  backwards  and  forwards. 

Sc.  Dinna  keep  the  notes  wampishing  in  your  hand  that  gate, 
Scott  Midlothian  (1818)  xlix.  Slk.  But  yet  his  gear  was  o'  the 
goude,  As  it  waved  and  wampished  in  the  wind,  Hogg  Peiih  of 
Man  '1822)  n.  I  (Jam.). 

2.  To  brandish,  flourish ;  to  toss  about  furiously  and 
threateningly. 

Sc.  It's  fearsome  baith  to  see  and  hear  her  when  she  wampishes 
about  her  arms,  and  gets  to  her  English,  Scott  Anliqiiary  (1816) 
xxxix.  s.Sc.  (Jam.)  Gall.  Thinking  the  adder  did  pursue,  And 
that  they  wampuz'd  just  ahin  hiui,  Gaining  on  him  every  spang, 
Mactaggart  Encyd.  (1824')  6,  ed.  1876;  To  make  curvilinear 
dashes,  like  a  large  fish  in  the  water,  ib.  462. 

3.  To  entangle  ;  to  interlace. 

Nhb.*  Said  of  a  rope  that  has  become  mixed  together  and  ravelled. 
'  Man  !  it's  a'  wampish'd.'  '  Aall  the  pairts  wis  wampisht  together ' 
(said  of  an  iron  gate  of  intricate  design). 

4.  sb.  The  motion  of  an  adder.     Ayr.  (Jam.) 
WAMFLE,  v},  sb.  and  adj.     Sc.  Cum.     Also  written 

wampel  Cum. ;  and  in  form  wamphle  Bnfi.'     [wa'mpl.] 
1    V.   To  wriggle  ;  to  writhe.     Sc.  (Jam.)     Cf  wimple. 

2.  To  intertwine  ;  to  twist. 

Ayr.  Let  reason  redd  the  wamplcd  briers  Afore  ye  tread,  Meikle 
Poems  (18231  '5- 

3.  To  wind  as  a  stream  ;  to  flow. 

Frf.  A  burnie  came  wamplin'  doon,  Watt  Poet.  Sketches  (1880) 
29.  Gall.  Just  below,  did  wamplin'  flow  The  Minnoch  and  the 
Fleet,  Mactaggart  Eneycl.  (1824")  121,  ed.  1876.  Cum.  That 
wampels  throo  the  clakken'  O,  Farrall  Belly  Wilson  (1886)  44. 

4.  sb.  An  undulating  motion  ;  a  wriggling  motion  as  that 
of  an  eel.  Cld.,  Ayr.  (Jam.)  5.  adj.  Slender  and  easily 
bent,     linff.' 

WAMPLE,  v.'^  n.Yks.'^  [wa'mpl.]  To  mantle  ;  to 
cover.     Cf  wimple. 


WAMPUZ,  see  Wampish. 

WAMPY,  n^/y.     Hmp.'     [wompi.]     Of  timber:  faulty ; 

shaky. 

WAMSTITCH,  sb.  e.Yks.'  [wamstitj.]  A  long, 
bad  stitch. 

Originally  a  shoemaker's  term,  but  now  applied  generally  to  bad 
sewing. 

WAN,  adj.'  Sc.  Wm.  Yks.  War.  [wan.]  1.  Black, 
gloomy  ;  geii.  used  of  water. 

Sc.  (Jam.  )  ;  I  can  soum  this  wan  water,  Kinloch  Ballads  (1827) 
16.  s.Sc.  Now  they  did  swim  that  wan  water,  Scorr  Minstrelsy 
(i8o2'i  II.  122,  ed.  1848.  Gall.  The  water  was  yet  drumlie  and 
wan,  Crockett  Grey  Man  (1896)  xiii. 

2.  Pale,  sickly. 

n.Yks.^  '  'Wan  an'  deedless,'  sickly  and  inactive. 
Hence  Wanny,  adj.  pale,  ill-looking  ;  hungry. 
Elg.  Unsonsy  time  Peers  down  baith  sour  an'  wanny,  Couper 
Poetry  (iRo^•>  II.  258.     Cum.",  War.^" 

3.  Longing,  wistful. 

Cum.*     Wm.  He  leukt  at  me  seca  wan  an'  weea  (B.K.). 

[I.  OE.  wanii,  dark,  dusky,  lurid  (Hall).] 

WAN,  arf/.*  Obs.  Bwk.  (Jam.)  Not  fully  round,  not 
plump. 

A  wan  tree,  a  tree  that  has  not  grown  in  a  circular  form,  or 
that  is  not  filled  up  on  one  side. 

Hence  Wan-cheekit,  ppL  adj.  having  thin  cheeks. 

[OE.  wan,  wanting,  deficient,  lacking  (Hall).  Often 
used  as  a  negative  prefix,  like  im-,  mis-.] 

WAN,  sb.'  Sc.  Also  in  form  waan  Cai.'  [wan.] 
Hope;  a  prospect  of  success,  a  liking  for  anything.  S.  & 
Ork.',  Cai.'  Hence  (i)  Wanless,  adj.  hopeless,  destitute; 
(2)  Wanlie,  adj.  auspicious,  hopeful ;  agreeable,  comfort- 
able. 

(i)  Sh.I.  'We're  left  as  wanless  as  da  widow,  Sh.  News  (Oct. 
30,  1897)  ;  S.  &  Ork.'     (2)  S.  &  Ork.i,  Cai.' 

[ON.  van,  hope,  expectation  (Viofusson).] 

WAN,  sb.''-  Sc.  [wan.]  A  direction  ;  also  used  as  an 
advb.  affix  ;  see  below. 

Abd.  Fae  the  coast  side  i'  the  Collieston  wan,  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  (1871")  xl ;  It  difli'ers  from  '  with '  as  a  termination,  in 
these  respects.  'With'  implies  that  the  word  to  which  it  is  joined, 
expresses  the  place  of  one's  destination  ;  '  wan  '  does  not  convey 
thisidea.  'With' isnot  arbitrarilyaftixed  to  words  ; 'wan' is.  'He 
was  goin  to  Aberdeenwan,*  he  was  on  the  road  to  Aberdeen  (Jam  ). 

WAN,  V.     Shr.'    To  seize  ;  to  take  firm  hold  of 

Now  then,  wan  out  o*  that  ship,  an'  owd  fast  till  I  come  up. 

WAN,  see  One,  Wain,  Wand,  si.',  Win,  v.\  Wind,  v.'^ 

WANCANNY,  adj.  ?  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Uncanny,  un- 
lucky.    See  Wan,  «<//'.* 

Fif.  '  A  wancanny  carlin,*  one  supposed  to  be  a  witch. 

WANCHANCY,  adj  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  written  wan- 
chancie  ;  and  in  form  winchancie  Sc.  Unlucky,  ill- 
fated,  boding  evil;  wicked;  dangerous,  apt  to  injure.  See 
Wan,  adj.'^ 

Sc.  (Jam.');  Some  wanchancy  person  .  .  .  fired  a  shot  at  him, 
ScoTT  IVaverley  (1814)  Ixiv ;  Watched  the  wanchancy  thing  on  the 
brae-side,  Stevenson  Catriona  (1893)  xv.  Cai.'  Abd.  Amutchkin 
o'  lintseed  I'd  in  the  yerd  lling  For  a'  the  wanchancy-  beginning  o't, 
Ross  Helcnore  (ed.  Nimmo)  282.  w.Sc.  Henderson  Our  Jeamcs 
(1898)  296.  Ayr.  That  vile  wanchancie  thing — a  rape.  Burns 
Mailie's  Elegy,  st.  7;  Service  Dr.  Diigiiid  (ed.  1887)  68.  Gall. 
It's  a  wanchancy  place,  Crockett  5«»ioH»!f/  (1895'!  xxxvii.  N.Cy.' 
Applied  in  Nhb.  to  a  mischievous  boy  or  girl.     Nhb.'  Obs. 

WANCHEER,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Yks.  Grief,  sadness. 
n.Yks.^  See  Wan,  rtflj^'.^  Hence  Wancheerie,  rt(^'.  cheer- 
less, sad. 

Ayr.  Wancheerie  youth.  Do  nature's  ills  demand  your  ruth.  Or 
fortune  mak'  you  wae  !  Macqueen  Gloaming  Am.  (1831)  5. 

WANCOUTH,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Uncouth.  Ruddiman 
Iittrod.  (iTjS)  (Jam.). 

WAND,  sb.',  adj.  and  f.'  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and 
Eng.  Also  written  whand  Sc. ;  and  in  forms  waand 
Sh.I.  ;  wan  Sc.  Or.I.  Cai.'  Nhb.'  Cum.  s.Chs.'  e.An.'  Suf '; 
wend  Nhb.'  [wan(d.]  1.  sb.  A  switch  ;  a  stick;  a  rod 
or  bundle  of  twigs  used  for  punishment. 

Sc.  He's  sairest  dung  when  his  ain  wand  dings  him,  Fergusson 
Prov.  (1785)  394  ;  We  entered  a  small  change-house,  which  we 
only  knew  to  be  a  public  by  the  wand  over  the  door,  Stevenson 
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Kidnapped  (ed.  1886)  266  (Jam.  Sttppl).  n.Cy.  (J.W.),  Lakel.s, 
n.Yks.2  e.Yks.  Thompson  /fe/to«  U869)  169.  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan,' 
s.Chs.'  Ahy)kn  d<5o  nuwt  baayt  mi  waand,  nee'dhur  faach'  ky'ey 
iip  nur  nuwt  els.  The  meaning  is  much  wider  than  in  the  standard 
English  of  the  present  day.  Hrf.i  A  riding  stick  is  commonly 
called  a  wand  (s.v.  Stick).  e.An.'  Suf.  A  long  rod  to  weave  into 
a  wattled  hedge,  Rainbibd  -Agyic.  (1819)  301,  ed.  1849. 

Hence  Wandy,  adj.  flexible,  pliant  ;  agile  ;  slim  ;  tall. 

N.Cy.',  Nhb.i,  CuQi.'  Wm.  He's  a  gurt  wandy  lad,  'at  wants 
plenty  o'  poddish  ta  mak  a  manbody  on  him  (B.K.).  w.Yks.' 
*  A  wandy  body,'  is  a  person  one  would  consider  stout,  but  who 
is  well-made  and  active ;  w.Yks.'  He  wor  a  mortal  nice,  viewly, 
wandy  beast ;  w.Yks.^,  ne.Lan.' 

2.  A  willow  wand  ;  an  osier ;  wicker. 

Sc.  With  an  auld  kist  made  of  wands,  Ramsay  Tea-Table  Misc. 
(1724I  I.  28,  ed.  1871  ;  Garden  U'k.  (,1896)  No.  cxvi.  136.  Cai.' 
Edb.  Forbes  Poems  (1812)  31.  Nhb.'  '  He's  oney  peelin  his  wans 
yit' — only  making  essay  yet.  Lakel.^  Cnm.^  The  one  year's  shoot 
of  ihe  willow. 

Hence  Wand-weaver,  sb.  a  basket-maker. 

n.Lan.  His  two  uncles,  by  trade  wand-weavers,  Leeds  Mere. 
Suppl.  (Sept.  12,  1896). 

3.  A  fishing-rod  ;  also  in  coiup.  Fishing-wand  fq.v.). 
Sc.  (Jam.I  ;  Wi'  hair  lines,  and  lang  wands  whuppin'  the  burns, 

Leighton  Sc.  IVds.  (1869:  17.  Sh.I.  Ye  can  gie  your  waand 
a  rick  da  minnit  your  bait  is  oot  o"  sicht,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  13. 
Or.I.  (S.A.S.),  Cai.'  Abd.  The  supple  saugh  an'  hazle  will  Our 
flshin'  wands  supply,  Anderson  lihyiiies  (ed.  1867)  146.  Per. 
We  cam'  wi'  wicker  wands  an'  twine,  Haliburton  Ochil  Idylls 
(1891)  14.     Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  117,  ed.  1876. 

4.  A  notched  stick,  used  by  labourers  to  keep  an  account 
of  their  wages.     Cor.  A'.  Ss^  O.  (1854)  ist  S.  x.  485. 

5.  A  hurdle  made  of  twisted  hazel-rods ;  also  in  cotnp. 
Wan-hurdle.     Suf.'        6.  Obs.  The  penis. 

Dur.  A  bull's  wand  (K). 

7.  adj.   Made  of  willow  ;  wicker. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Arg.  Putting  a  wand  chair  to  the  front  for  him, 
MuNRO  /.  Splendid  (1898)  148.  Edb.  A  blackbird  .  .  .  hung  above 
his  head  in  a  whand  cage  of  my  father's  own  making,  MoiR  Mansie 
IVaiich  (1828)  i. 

8.  V.   To  beat. 

s.Chs.'  Braan-  yoa,  ahy'l  waan"  yoaT  ahyd  foH-ii. 

9.  To  interlace,  interweave,  plait ;  used  pass. 
Nhb.'  The  gate's  wanded  wi'  thorns,  so  nowt  can  get  in. 

Hence  Wanded,  ppl.  adj.  made  of  twisted  twigs, 
wicker,  &c. 

n.Cy.  Wanded-basket,  wanded-chair,  Grose  (i79o\  n.Yks.^ 
A  wanded  skep.  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.'  Lin.  Streatfeild  Lin.  and 
Danes  (1884)  375.     n.Lia.' 

WAND,  sb."^  and  v.^  Yks.  [wand.]  1.  sb.  A  span 
of  the  hand.  w.Yks.  Sheffield  Iiidep.  (1874).  2.  v.  To 
span  with  the  hand  ;  used  at  marbles,  'duckstone,'  &c. 

ib.  ;  w.Yks.'^  Can  you  wand  it? 

WAND,  s(!).^  Yks.  [wand.]  A  layer  of  fine  ashes  on 
which  setts  are  placed  in  paving  a  street. 

w.Yks.  Ther  is'nt  a  gooid  inch  o'  wand  as  hah  it  be  (B.K.). 

WAND,  see  Warrant,  v.,  Wind,  v.^ 

WANDALE,  sb.  Obs.  n.Yks.'  Also  in  form  wandel. 
A  single  division  or  share  of  a  large,  open,  arable  field 
belonging  to  a  township  ;  see  below. 

This  word  is  one  of  frequent  local  occurrence  as  applied  to 
certain  fields  or  portions  of  land,  and  also  in  mediaeval  documents  ; 
as  e.g.  *  All  my  land  of  Midthet,  from  the  balk  that  is  between 
the  vandales  ^vandelas)  of  my  demesne,  and  the  vandales  of  my 
homagers.  &c.'  .  .  Translated  from  the  Endowment  charter,  circa 
1 150.  by  Wm.  de  Percy,  son  of  Richard  de  Percy  of  Dunsley,  of 
Mulgrave  Hermitage.  .  .  Such  fields,  at  the  present  day,  are  only 
just  extinct  (if  entirely  extinct)  in  n.Yks.,  and  I  remember  walking 
over  one  near  Staithes  some  twenty  years  ago,  in  which  the  low 
banks  of  division,  or  '  balks,'  still  stood  boldly  up. 

WAND-BIRN,  sb.  Obs.  Cld.  (Jam.)  A  straight  burn 
on  the  face  of  a  sheep. 

WANDEIDY,  adj.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Mischievous. 
Sec  Wan,  adj.^ 

w.Sc.  Some  wandeidy  weans  cried  'Whipbehind!  whip  behind!' 
Carrick  Lniid  of  Logan  (1835)  276. 

WANDER,  V.  Sc.  Cum.  Also  in  forms  wan'er, 
wanner  Sc.  [wa-n(d)9r.]  1.  In  phr.  to  wander //le  road, 
to  travel  on  foot,  begging,  hawking,  &e. 


Frf.  There  was  anee  a  bit  laddie  that  wandered  the  road,  Wi' 
his  backie  ill  happit,  an's  feetie  ill  shod,  Watt  Poet.  Skele/ics 
(1880)  15. 

2.  To  lose  oneself;  to  lose  one's  way. 

Rnf.  'Twas  a  mist  that  cam  on  and  they  wandered,  Barr  Poems 
(1861)  121.  Lnk.  '  This  nicht,' quo' he,  *  o' weet  an' win'.  Sic  like 
I  ance  was  wander'd  in,'  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  10. 

Hence  Wandered, //i/.  n^^'.  wandering,  lost,  stray  ;  also 
used^^^. 

Per.  He's  spanged  a  lang  an'  happy  life  (save  Don's  wannert 
years\  Aitken  Euochdhu  (igoi)  268.  Ayr.  It  was  a  wsinnered  dog, 
Service £)/■.  Diigiiid {ed.  1887)210.  Lth.BALLANTiNEi'o£)«s(i856) 
184. 

3.  To  confuse,  perplex. 

Fif.  Setoun  Skipper  of  Barncraig  (1901)  247.  Gall.  She  smiled, 
that  smile  'wandered  '  the  assistant,  CROC«.t.TT  Ktl  Kennedy  {i&gg) 
xlviii. 

4.  To  succeed.         Cum.  I  think  he'll  wander  (J.W.O.). 
WANDERER,  sb.     Sc.  Yks.        1.    Obs.    A  fugitive 

Covenanter. 

Sc.  So  many  forces,  foot,  horse,  and  dragoons,  habitually  flashed 
in  blood,  being  poured  into  all  the  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
wanderers  were  most  numerous,  Shield  Renivick  11724")  65,  ed. 
1827.  Lnk.  He  went  into  his  barn,  but  thought  himself  not  safe; 
foot  and  horse  of  the  enemy  being  searching  for  wanderers,  as 
they  were  then  called.  Walker  Biog.  Presby.  'ed.  1827)  I.  115. 

2.  //.    Large  stones  found  on  the  moorlands. 

w.Yks. 2  About  Bradfield  and  other  places.  It  is  said  that 
Bradfield  Church  is  built  of  such  '  wanderers.'  These  stones  are 
also  called  *  day-stones.' 

WANDERING,  ppl.  adj  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  form  wan'ering  Sc.  [wcndarin,  w^a'n(d)3rin.] 
In  comb,  (i)  Wandering  bone  [not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents] ;  see  below  ;   (2)  — folk,  beggars,  tramps  ;  (3) 

—  Jenny,  the  money-wort,  Lysiinachia  Niimmidaria  ;  (4) 

—  Jew,  {a)  the  ivy-leaved  toad-flax,  Linaria  Cymbalaria ; 
(6)  the  purple-leaved  spider-wort,  Tradescaniia  discolor; 
(c)  the  lapwing,  Vaitellus  vulgaris ;  (5)  —  sailor,  (a)  see 
(4,  a)  ;  (b)  see  (3). 

(i)  Brks.  Less  familiar  [complaints]  are  '  insommania '  and 
a  '  wandering  bone,'  which  last  conveys  a  picturesque  impression 
of  homelessness.  Village  Remedies  in  Spectator  (Apr.  12,  1902). 
(2)  Dmf.  He  thought  on  the  ways  o'  the  wan'erin'  folk,  Thom 
Jock  o' tlie Knoive  {iSj8)  60.  (3)  Cum.'  (4,  «)  n.Cy.  Wm.  (B.K.) 
Agl.  Af.  &  Q.  (1872)  4th  S.ix.  256.  Sus.  (B.  &H.)  Dev.  Reports 
Provinc.  (1893)  No.  13.  (i)  Dev.  Reports  Provinc,  ib.  (c)  Lan. 
A^.  &  Q.  (1871)  4th  S.  viii.  268;  Called  the  'Seven  Whistlers' 
and  the  '  Wandering  Jews,'  and  are  looked  upon  with  horror  and 
their  cry  listened  to  with  dismay  as  the  omen  of  ill-luck,  for  there 
is  a  tradition  that  they  contain  the  soulsof  those  Jews  who  assisted 
at  the  crucifixion  and  in  consequence  were  doomed  to  float  in  the 
air  for  ever.  Smith  Birds  (1887)  389.  (5,  a)  Sc.  Garden  Wk. 
(1896)  No.  cxvi.  136.  Cum.",  Som.,  w.Som.',  Dev.*  (A)  Dor.,  Dev. 
(B.  &  H.),  Dev." 

WANDINGCHAIR,  sb.  sw.Lin.i  A  child's  wicker- 
work  chair,  having  a  ledge  in  front  for  holding  toys,  &c. 
Cf.  wand,  sb.^ 

He  used  to  sit  and  play  in  his  wanding-chair.  You  see  few  of 
them  wanding-chairs  now,  they've  wooden  ones  instead. 

WANDLE,  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in 
forms  wanle  Sc.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  ;  wannel  Sc.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.' 
Cum.';  wannle  Rxb.  (Jam.)  n.Yks.^  [wa'n(d)l.] 
1.  Flexible,  supple  ;  slim  and  straight.  N.Cy.',  Cum.', 
n.Yks.^  n.Lan.'  Cf.  wand,  s6.'  1.  2.  Agile,  athletic, 
lithe,  nimble  ;  strong  ;  healthy  ;  handy. 

Sc.  The  Stuart  is  sturdy  and  wannel.  And  sae  is  Macleod  and 
Mackay,  Chambers  Sngs.  (1829)  I.  163;  The  bairn  .  .  .  grew  up 
to  be  a  fine  wanle  fellow,  Scott  Antiquary  (1816)  xxiv.  Rxb. 
(Jam.'i  ;  BIythe  Jock,  a  wannel  wabster  lad.  A.  Scott  Poems  (ed. 
1808)  99.  n.Cy.  '  A  wandle  man  '  is  a  handy  fellow  that  can  turn 
his  hand  to  anything  (J.H.)  ;  N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  Cuai.' 

WANDLE,  z\  Nhb.  Yks.  Shr.  Also  in  forins  wannel 
Nhb.' ;  wannle  n.Yks.^  [wa-n(d)l.]  To  walk  unsteadily 
or  wearily  ;  to  move  with  a  slow,  trembling  step. 

Nhb.'  Aa  can  hardlies  wannel  hyem.  '  Her  stilts  she  was  not 
able  to  handle,  But  e'en  as  weak  as  she  could  wandle,'  Stuart 
Joco-SerioKS  Discourse  (1686)  48.  n.Yks.^  I  can  hardly  get  wannl'd 
alang. 
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Hence  Wandled,  ppl.  adj.  worn  with  fatigue  ;  '  dead 
beat.' 

Shr.'  I've  bin  'untin  tuthree  chats  toCrts  yeatin'  the  oven,  an' 
whad  Ortth  the  sticks  an'  tlie  winde,  I'm  aumust  wandled  down. 

WANDLY,  adv.  Lakel.  Also  in  form  wanely  Laltel.' 
[wa'ndli.]     Gently  ;  quietly  ;  suavely. 

Lakel.'  ;  Lakel.*  Oppen  t'deur  wandly  an'  creep  in.  Cum.  He 
wandly  sez,  'What,  Joe,  thou  mapin  wadn't  like  to  tell  a  body 
how  thou  gat  on  wi'  t'oald  jollyjist,'  Dickinson  Joe  and  Geo!.  3; 
Wandly  let  him  hev  liis  way,  ib.  Meryy  Charley,  1.  19  ;  Gl.  (1851). 

WANDOUGHT,  adj.  and  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written 
wandocht  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  forms  wandough  Abd. ; 
wandout  Gall.  1.  adj.  Feeble,  weak ;  puny  ;  con- 
temptible.    See  Wan,  adj.'',  and  Dought. 

Sc.  Herd  Coll.  Sngs.  1 1776.  Gl.  Abd.  Nae  bursen  bailch,  nae 
wandough  or  misgrown,  But  plump  and  swack,  and  like  an  apple 
roun',  Ross  Hdenore  (1768)  14,  ed.  1812.  Per.  That  wandought 
ne'er-do-weel  o'  a  dominie,  Campbell  (1819)  I.  334  (Jam.).  Rnf. 
My  wandocht  rustic  muse,  Gane  haftlens  daz't  an'  doitet,  Picken 
'Poems  (1788)  160  (Jam.).     Gall.  Lauderdale  Poems  (1796)  38. 

2.  sb.   A  feeble,  weak,  puny  creature  ;   a  silly,  inactive 
person  ;  a  worthless  person. 

Sc.  There's  wratacks,  and  cripples,  and  cranshanks,  And  a'  tlie 
wandochts  that  I  ken,  Cma.mbers  Sngs.  (1829)  II.  605.  n.Sc. 
(Jam.)  Abd.  Altho'  the  w.-indought's  sib  to  me,  He's  gien's  a 
waefu'  night  o't.  Cock  S/rains  (1810)  II.  142.  Lnk.  When  thou 
bids  the  paughty  Czar  stand  yon.  The  wandought  seems  beneath 
thee  on  his  throne,  Ramsay  Poems  (1800)  II.  391  (Jam.).  Rxb. 
(Jam) 

WANDS,  sA. //.  Nhb.  Yks.  [wanz.]  The  sail-frames 
of  a  windmill.     See  Wand,  s6.' 

Nhb.  The  wands  of  the  wind  mill  were  forced  round,  Richard- 
eon  Boitleier's  Tabk-bk.  (1846)  V.  97.     n.Yks.  (I.W.),  n.Yks.^ 

WAKE,  sb.-"  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Lei.  Nhp.  Wor.  Shr.  e.An. 
Hmp.  Soni.  Dev.  Amer.  Also  written  waen  Lan." ;  ■wain 
Yks.  Shr.'  Hmp.' Amer. ;  and  in  form  ween  Lei.'  Nhp.' 
Suf  Amer.  fwen,  wean.]  A  natural  uneventiess  of  the 
edges  of  boards.     se.Wor.',  Suf.'     Cf.  want,  s6.'  3. 

Hence  Waney,  adj.  (i)  tapering,  irregular,  having  an 
imperfect  edge  ;  gen.  used  of  wood  ;  see  below  ;  (2)  of 
wood  ;  having  the  grain  separated  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind;  partially  unsound. 

(i)  w.Yks.  A  plank  is  sometimes  said  to  have  a  wainy  edge 
(S.0.A,\  Lan.^,  Chs.'  Lei.'  Anything  which  tapers  or  narrows 
in  the  direction  of  any  dimension  may  be  called  wany,  from 
a  *gore'  of  calico  to  a  church  steeple,  or  planks,  which  when 
slabs,  or  sawn  out  of  the  sides  of  a  bole,  are  narrower  on  one  face 
than  on  the  other.  Nhp.'  *  Them  there  boards  are  so  waney,  you 
must  get  a  good  straight  edge  before  you  use  'em.'  The  pieces 
that  are  sawn  off  are  called  waney  bits,or  waney  edges.  se.Wor.', 
Shr.',  Suf.'  Hmp.'-'  He  fits  well  enough  except  where  the  post's 
wainy,'  said  of  the  side  of  a  post  which  was  not  quite  straight  in 
its  whole  length.  w.Som.'  Yuur-z  u  wae'unee  pees — dhee*uz-l 
due-.  nw.Dev.'  [Amer.  Of  boards  or  timbers,  not  of  full  length 
throughout,  because  the  saw  in  cutting  ran  into  the  bark,  Dial. 
Moles  1 1895)  I.  395.]     (2)  e.An.'  (s.v.  Shaken). 

fOE.  ivaiia,  lack,  want,  deficiency  (Hall).] 

WANE,  sb.^     Obs.    Sc.     A  dwelling  ;  a  habitation. 

(Jam.)  ;  She  found  into  that  wane,  Aytoun  Ballads  (ed.  1861) 

I-  87'  .        .  . 

[Wit  said,  Cum  in !  Full  welcum  to  thir  wanis !  Douglas 
King  Hart  (c.  1505 1  ed.  1874,  L  no.] 

■WANE,  56.^     Obs.     ?  A  number  of  people.    Cf.  wene. 

s.Sc.  But  in  my  bower  there  is  a  wake,  An'  at  the  wake  there  is 
a  wane,  Scott  Minstrelsy  (1802)  II.  354,  ed.  1848. 

WANE,  see  Wean,  v.,  sb. 

WANEARTHLY,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  wan- 
earthlie,  wanerthly.  Unearthly  ;  ghostly,  preternatural. 
See  Wan,  adj.'' 

Sc.  We  ne'er  luit  on  that  we  saw  her,  though  ony  body  wad,  in 
a  moment,  hae  seen  that  it  was  something  wanearthlie,  Edb.  Mag. 
(Sept.  1818)  155  (Jam,).  n.Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Unearthly).  s.Sc.  My 
lichts  are  seen  to  blaze  at  cen  With  wuU  wanerthly  gleam,  Scott 
Minstrelsy  (1802)  IV.  345,  ed.  1848. 

WANE  ASE,  s6.  and  V.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  waneis, 
■waneise  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  1.  sb.  Uneasiness,  vexation.  See 
Wan,  adj.'' 

Sc.  Walifou  fa'  the  cat,  She's  bred  the  house  muckle  wanease, 
VOL.  VI. 


Chambers  Sngs.  (1829)  I.  10;  We  devils  can  noways  let  her,  Sac 
tak'  you  the  waneis,  Aytoun  Ballads  (ed.  i86i )  II.  195. 
2.  V.  To  put  oneself  to  trouble  :  used  rejle.x.    n.Sc.  (Jam.) 

WANEKEL,  WANELY,  see  Wankle,  Wandly. 

WANEY,  sb.  e.An.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  long  talk. 

WANFORTUNE,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Misfortune.  See 
Wan,  adj.'' 

Geen  I  have  had  the  wanfortune  to  believe  also,  That  the 
Pretender  is  the  Q— 's  brother.  .  .  I  mon  affirm,  lliat  he  has  been 
prayed  for  as  such  by  the  Church  of  England,  Speec.'t  for  D—sst 
ofArnistoiiii   c.  1711)  10  (Jam.). 

Hence  Wanfortunate,  adj.  unfortunate. 

If  I  have  been  sa  wanfortunate  as  to  believe  the  Pretender  to 
be  legitimate,  ib.  14. 

WANG,  si.'  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Lin.  Also 
written  whang  Lin.'  [war).]  1.  Obs.  A  cheek.  n.Cy. 
(K.)     Hence  Wang-tooth,  sb.  a  jaw-tooth  ;  a  molar. 

n.Cy.  (K.),  N.Cy.12,  Cum. 2,  n.Yks.'^,  ni.Vks.',  w.Yks.'*,  Lan.', 
n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  Der.'^,  nw.Der.',  Lin.',  n.Lin.' 
2.  A  tooth  ;  gen.  a  back  tooth.     s.Lan.' 

[1.  OE.  a'n«^jj-f,  jawbone,  cheekbone,  jaw,  cheek  ;  luang- 
too.  a  grinder  (Hall).] 

WANG,  sb.''  Soni.  Also  in  form  weng  w.Soni.' 
[waerj ;  wer).]       1.  Part  of  a  plough  ;  see  below. 

e.Som.  The  front  rack  of  the  sull,  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  w.Som.' 
A  strong  iron  fixed  to  the  front  end  of  the  beam,  having  notches 
by  which  the  end  of  the  foot-chain  or  drail  is  adjusted,  either  to 
the  centre  or  to  either  side  of  the  line  of  the  beam,  as  may  be 
needful,  according  to  the  width  of  furrow  desired.  '  Maister, 
can't  ploughy  way  thick  sool — the  wang  o'  un's  a-bowed.' 
2.  Part  of  a  cart :  the  iron  loop  or  staple  upon  each 
shaft,  to  which  the  chain  of  the  front  horse  is  hooked. 
w.Som.' 

WANG,  v.^  Cor.'*  [waei].]  To  hang  about  in  a  tire- 
some manner. 

WANG,  V.''  Som.  Dev.  [waer).]  1.  To  bend ;  to 
yield  under  a  weight,  as  a  plank  when  walked  on. 
w.Som.'        2.  To  faint. 

Dev.^  He  jist  wanged  right  away  and  vailed  skat  down,  avore 
any  body  ciide  tell  what  'e  was  a-doing  of.  n.Dev.  'Twas  death 
came  to  mazed  Tom  soon  after  the  master  went.  He  just  'wanged' 
right  away,  grieving,  I  reckon.  Chanter  IVilch  (1896)  xv. 

Hence  Wanged,  ppl.  adj.  (i)  exhausted,  tired,  wearied  ; 
(2)  drowned. 

(i)  w.Som.'  I  be  proper  a-wanged  out;  how  much  vurder  is  it? 
Dev.'*  n.Dev.  Wanged  or  no,  mine's  tulwork  p.Tce,  Rock  Jnn 
an  Nell  (1867)  st.  7.  nw.Dev.'  (2)  Dev.^  I  vailed  intu  the  canal 
and  wuz  moast  a  wanged. 

WANG,  WANGA,  see  Whang,  v.,  Wong,  Wangle. 

WANGER,  sb.  Obs.  Yks.  A  mail  or  budget.  ^Irchaic 
Wds.  in  Yks.  Wkly.  Post  (Aug.  4, 1883)  6.     [Bailey  (1721).] 

[OE.  ivaiigere,  a  pillow,  bolster  (Hall).] 

WANGERY,  adj.  Brks.  Som.  Dev.  Also  written 
wangary  Dev.  [wae'rjsri.]  1.  Flabby,  flaccid,  soft ;  gen. 
used  of  meat.    See  Wang,  t/.* 

w.Som.'  That  there  mait  on't  never  take  zait,  'tis  so  wangery. 
Dev.'     n.Dev.  E.xm.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  74.     nw.Dev.' 

2.  Languid,  limp,  tired. 

Brks.  (M.J.B.)  Dev.  I  bant  fery  well  tuday;  this  'ot  vvuther 
mak'th  me  veel  uncommon  wangary,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1893). 

3.  Tough. 

nw.Dev.'  This  mutton's  cruel  tough  ;  an  oal'  wangery  yaw,  I 
rack'n. 

WANGLE,  V.  and  adj.  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf. 
Der.  Not.  Lei.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Oxf.  Also  in  form 
wanga  s.Chs.'  [wa'r|gl,  warjl.]  \.  v.  To  totter,  rock, 
shake  ;  to  vibrate.     Cf.  wankle. 

n.Yks.'  ;  n.Yks.*  Take  care,  it's  beginning  to  wangle.  ne.Yks.' 
Thoo  mun  put  it  varry  wangling  [in  setting  a  trapl.  m.Yks. ', 
ne.Lan.',  Chs.'^a^  nw.Der.'  War.  B'ham  Wkly.  Post  (June  17, 
1893I  ;  War.' 2,  Wor.  (J.R.W.\  Shr.* 

Hence  Wangler,  sb.  an  unstable  person.     n.Yks.* 
2.  To  be  in  a  sensitive  state.     ne.Yks.'       3.  To  dangle  ; 
to  wag.     Cai.'        4.  To  walk  unsteadily  or  feebly. 

Lakel.*  Ah  can  hardly  wangle  aboot.  ne.Lan.'  s.Chs.'  Ahy)m 
dhaat-  sik-  iin  feebl,  ahy  kun  aardli  waangg  u.  Der.*,  nw  Der.', 
War.'*,  Wor.  (J.R.W.) 
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Hence (i)  Wangley,  adj.  faltering,  giddy  ;  sickly,  weak; 
failing  in  health ;  (2)  Wangle-legged,  ppl.  adj.  knock- 
kneed  ;  (3)  Wangling,  ppl.  adj.  sickly,  weak,  unthriving, 
delicate  ;  looselj'  built. 

(i)  e.Lan.  BiimUy  Express  (June  i,  1901).  s.Chs.'  Ahy  feyl 
veri  vvaangg'i.  Dh)uvvd  chaap'  semz  veri  vvaanggi  un  kweyur; 
ahy  daayt  ey)z  gdo'in  au-  won  roa'd.  (2)  War.3  (3)  s.Chs.', 
Not.'  Lei.i  Lumbering,  often  applied  to  a  'weedy'  horse.  '  It's 
a  poor  wanglin'  thing.'  War.^  Shr.'  'Er's  a  poor  little  wanglin' 
thing,  I  doubt  they  wunna  rear  'er. 

5.  To  adjust  or  fit  in  a  loose,  makeshift  manner;    to 
manage  under  bad  conditions, 

Oxf.  We  must  wangle  this  somehow  or  other.  We  managed  to 
wangle  that  job  all  right  (CO.). 

6.  To  jangle.     m.Yks.'        7.  adj.  Tottering.     n.Yks.* 
8.  Weak,  having  no  strength  or  vigour.     Lakel.^ 

WANGRACE,  sb.^     Sc.  1.  Obs.   Wickedness.     Sc. 

RuDDiMAN  In/rod.  (1773)  (Jam.).     See  Wan,  ad/.^ 
2.  A  blackguard  ;  a  scamp.     Cai.'     Hence  Wangracie, 
adj.  blackguardly,  ill-behaved,     ib. 

WANGRACE,  sA.=  Sc.  Irel.  Also  in  form  wangrease 
Sc.  Ant.     A  kind  of  gruel ;  see  below. 

Sc.  I  gave  him  wangrace  in  his  bed,  Sharpe  Ballad  Bk.  (1823) 
113,  ed.  1868;  Taken  at  bed-time  as  a  domestic  remedy  against 
common  colds ;  and  made  of  oatmeal  gruel,  with  a  little  butter  and 
sweetened  with  honey,  Grose  11790)  ./l/5.nrfrf.  (C.)  Ant.  li.  Don. 
Aye,  an'  a  bowl  i'  wan-grace,  that's  what'll  put  the  stren'th  intil 
yer  bones  again,  Cent.  Mag.  (Oct.  1899)  959.  S.Don.  Oatmeal 
gruel  for  sick  persons,  especially  for  women  after  childbirth, 
Simmons  Gl.  (1890). 

WANGTAIL,  sb.  Nrf  The  yellow  wagtail,  Mota- 
cilta  Rail. 

The  yellow  wagtail,  or  '  wangtail '  as  the  fenmen  call  him,  arrives 
in  Norfolk  early  in  April,  Emerson  Birds,  ^c.  (ed.  1895")  71. 

WANGWARD,  see  Wanworth. 

WANHAP,  sb.  Sc.  A  mishap ;  a  misfortune.  See 
Wan,  adj.'' 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  Fif.  He  stagger't ...  To  Gamyl's  tomb,  and 
hid  him  thair  Fram  onie  mair  wanhap,TENNANTPa/i/s/o'  (1827)  194. 

Hence  Wanhappie,  adj.  unlucky,  unfortunate.     n.Sc. 

(jAM.l 

WANHELT,  sb.  Sh.I.  Ill-health,  sickness.  See 
Wan,  adj.'^ 

Dis  is  been  a  year  in  remark,  Sir,  baith  fir  ill  wadder  an'  wanhelt, 
Sh.  News  (Apr.  14,  1900). 

WANHOPE,  sb.    Obs.  or  obsol.    Sc.  Lan.    Despair. 

Sc.  Mackay.  Lan.  When  I  lost  my  cattle  I  was  in  a  state  of 
wanhope  (S.W. \ 

[Wei  oughte  I  sterve  in  wanhope  and  distresse,  Chaucer 
C.  T.  A.  1249.] 

WANION,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Irel.  Dur.  In  phr.  u.'ith  a 
ivaiiion,  with  a  curse,  or  a  vengeance  ;  used  as  an  impre- 
cation. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  '  Bide  doun,  with  a  wanion,'  cried  the  king,  almost 
overturned  by  the  obstreperous  caresses  of  the  large  stag-hounds, 
Scott  A';^f/ (1822)  xxvii.  Abd.  Wha  other  wad  it  be — wi' a  wanion 
tome!  Cobban..^  «£■*/(  1898)  55.  Mun.  Go,  ask  Darby  Fitzmaurice, 
with  a  wanion  to  him  !  Barry  Wizard's  Knot  (1901)  aio.  Dur. 
Brocket!  Gl.  (1846). 

[Come  away,  or  I'll  fetch  thee  with  a  wanion,  Shaks. 
Per.  II.  i.  17.] 

WANJOY,  sb.  Or.I.  [wandgoi.]  Misery,  sorrow. 
See  Wan,  adj^ 

Thebools  hangovver  his  breest,  Doun  fae  the  pot,  to  his  wanjoy, 
Paely  Toral,  1.  156,  in  Ellis  Proittmc.  (1889)  V.  801. 

WANK,  sb.  Yks.  Nrf.  Also  in  form  wanky  e.Yks.' 
[wa"r)k  ;  warjki.]     A  simpleton  ;  a  stupid  person. 

e.Yks.'  Nrf.  Usually  used  in  half  contemptuous,  half  good- 
humoured  way,  as — 'What  did  you  do  that  for,  j'ou  wank  you?' 
Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  52. 

WANK,  see  Whank. 

WANKED,  ppl.  adj.  Ess.  [wae-qkid.]  Exhausted, 
tired.     Cf.  wang,  v.'^  2. 

You  look  fairly  wanked  out  (M.S.J.C). 

WANKERED,  ppl.  adj.  e.An.'  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]     Exhausted,  fatigued. 

WANKlSH.v.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  vankish  (Jam.). 
To  entwine,  twist. 


Rxb.  In  forming  a  basket  the  twigs  are  said  to  be  wankished 
(Jam.1.  Dnif.  O  thou,  wha  baith  my  soul  and  body  Hast  wankish'd 
roun'  as  wi'  a  woddie  !  Johnstone  Poems  (1820)  25. 

WANKLE,  adj.,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  n.  and 
midl.  counties  to  Won  Shr.  Hrf.  Also  Hnt.  e.An.  and 
Ken.  Also  written  wancle  Yks.  e.An.'  ;  and  in  forms 
wanekel  Nhb. ;  wangkle  Wm. ;  wankill  Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
wantle  Cum.  Not.'  Lin.' ;  wenkle  Yks.     [wa  gkl,  waa'qkl.] 

1.  adj.  Unsteady,  insecure,  tottering;  changeable,  pre- 
carious, unsettled  ;  loose.     Cf.  wangle. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.  Chose  (1790);  N.Cy.'  Often  applied  to  the 
weather;  N.Cy.^  Nhb.'  '  W'or  hevin  a  varry  wankle  harvest  this 
'eer.'  'Man,  it's  wankle  hay  weather!'  An  undertaking  too 
precarious  is  said  to  be  'ower  wankle.'  Dur.',  w.Dur.',  Lakel.' 
n.Yks.';  n.Yks.^  A  wanlile  prospect.  Wankle  weather ;  n.Yks.^* 
ne.Yks.'  It's  a  wankle  tahm  been.  e.Yks.',  ra.Yks.',  w.Yks. 
(E.L.),  w.Yks.',  Lan.'  n.Lan.  That  barne's  terble  wankle  on  its 
legs.      ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  'Wor.  (J.R.W.),  Shr.' 

Hence  (i)  Wankelly,  adj.  uncertain,  variable;  (2) 
Wanklety, «(//'.  shaky,  infirm;  loose-jointed;  (3)Wankley, 
(a)  adj.  shaky,  tottering;  (b)  adv.  unsteadily;  (4)  Wanklish, 
adj.,  see  (3,  a). 

(i)  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  The  weather's  wankelly  the  noo.  (2)  m.  Yks.' 
(3,0)  n.Yks.^T'larlbrigg'sa  wankly  consarn.  (A)  e.Yks. Thompson 
IVelton  (1869)  172.     (4)  n.Yks.'  A  wanklish  foundation. 

2.  Dangling;  flabby,  flaccid  ;  limber;  supple. 

N.Cy.'  Cum.^  Ve'l!  be  mackin'  t'oald  maister's  munny  bags  leuk 
gaily  wankle,  35.     ne.Lan.' 

Hence  Wankly,«(//'.  limp.  s.Wm.  (J.A.B.)  3.  Weak, 
delicate,  feeble  ;  sickly ;  in  poor  health. 

n.Cy.  (J.L.  I783\  Nhb.' She  leuks  nobbut  wankle.  Dur.  Gibson 
Up-IVeardale  Gl.  (1870;.  Lakel.',  Cum.'  Wm.  I  do  not  know 
what's  up  with  me  for  I'm  as  wangkle  as  can  be  (B.K.).  n.Yks.', 
ne.Yks.  (J.C.F.').  e.Yks.',  ni.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Hutton  Tour  to  Canes 
(1781);  w.Yks.',  Lan.',  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Not.',  Lin.' 
n.Lin.  Sutton  IVds.  (1881)  ;  n.Lin.'  I'm  gcttiu'  better  fast,  bud 
I  feal  wankle  yit.  sw.Lin.'  They're  wankle,  delicate  little  things, 
when  they're  first  hatched.  Lei.'  The  choild  lul;es  so  pale  an' 
wankle.  War.^,  Wor.  (J.R.W.),  Shr.',  e.An.'  Ken.'  Geit.  applied 
to  a  child.  A  man  said  of  his  wife  that  she  was  'a  poor  wankle 
creature.' 

Hence  (i)  Wankling,  [a)  sb.  a  weakly,  delicate  child; 
also  the  least  pig  of  a  litter ;  {b)  ppl.  adj.  feeble,  weak, 
shaky  from  weakness,  delicate ;  (2)  Wanklish,  adj. 
weakly  ;  (3)  Wankly,  adj.,  see  (i,  b). 

(i,  a)  Lin.  The  bairn's  but  a  wanUling  (J.C.W.).  n.Lin.',  e.An.' 
Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (18931  92.  (i)  ne.Yks.'  Ah  feels 
weeak  an' wanklin.  Not.',  Lin.',  Rut.',  Lei.'  Nhp.' Often  applied 
to  a  jaded  horse.  War.^  Hrf.' ;  Hrf.'  A  little  wankling  child. 
(2)  Lin.'  For  the  lad  wer'  only  wanklish  made.  His  strength 
seemed  in  his  head,  231.  (3)  Lakel.',  s.Wm.  (J.A.B.),  n.Yks.', 
w.Yks.  (S.P.U.)  n.Lan.  I'se  rayder  wankly,  R.  Piketah  Forness 
Flk.  (1870)  12.  Lin.  She's  a  wankly  little  wench,  Ellis  Proimiic. 
(1889)  V.  298.  se.Lin.  He's  a  wanlily  chap  (J.T.B.).  Hnt.  She 
were  looking  so  wankley  and  bleak.  A'.  & Q.  (i858)  4th  S.  ii.  295. 

4.  Fi^.  Fickle,  inconstant,  irresolute,  not  to  be  depended 
on  ;  pliant. 

N.Cy.'  Cum.  A  wantle  feckless  set  they  would  have  been,  Linton 
Silken  T/ircad  ^tSSo)  2$g.  n.Yks.^  e.Yks.  Marshall  7?K>-.  £coK. 
(1788).     m.Yks.',  ne.Lan.',  Lin.',  e.An.' 

Hence  Wankle-backt,  ppl.  adj.,  fig.,  weak-minded; 
wanting  in  common  sense;  of  irresolute  character. 

Cam.  Isn't  ower  wankle-backt  to  use  his  common  sense,  IV.C.T. 
(Sept.  21,  1901)  4,  col.  8;  (E.W.P.) 

5.  sb.   A  person  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
Nhb.'  He's  rether  a  wankle,  that  yen. 

6.  V.  To  totter.    n.Yks.* 

[1.  OE.  mancol,  unstable,  unsteady,  tottering ;  weak 
(Hall).] 

WANKY,  adj.  Cum.  e.An.  [wa'qki.]  Weak,  feeble; 
pliant. 

Cum.  He  was  nobbut  a  Jaal  wanUy  fella,  W.C.T.X,  (1899)  23, 
col.  4;   (E.W.P.)     e.An.' 

WANKY,  see  Wank. 

WANLAS(S,  sb.  Obs.  Fif  (Jam.)  A  surprise.  Cf. 
wanwuth.  Hence  ta'eu  at  a  wa»las,p/;r.taken  by  surprise; 
unprepared. 

[OFr.  luanelace,  perfidie,  trahison  (Godefroy).] 
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WANLIESUM,  nrfy.  Obs.  Sc.  Unlovely.  See  Wan, 
adj.'^,  and  Leesonie,  adj} 

Frf.  A  waesum,  wild,  wanlicsum  sicht,  Beattie ^ra/ia'  (c.  1820) 
36,  ed.  1882.     Rnf.  (Jam.) 

WANLIT,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Unlit,  darkened.  See 
Wan,  adj.'^ 

Gall.  [He]  has  near  han'  clay'd  up  baill)  his  e'en;  Sae  wanlit 
like,  held  in  disgrace,  The  creature  scarce  can  show  his  face, 
Lauderdale  Poems  (1796)  91. 

WANLUCK,  s*.  Obs.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Misfortune.  See 
Wan,  ad/.^ 

WANLY,  adj.  n.Yks.^  Also  in  form  wannily.  [wa"nU.] 
Poorly  ;  in  poor  health.     See  Wan,  ady.^  2. 

She  s  nobbut  in  a  wannily  way,  or  '  ratlier  wanly  '  (s  v.  Wankly). 

WANOWN'T,  fipl.  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Not  claimed,  not 
acknowledged.     See  Wan,  adj.^ 

w.Sc.  Men  of  Musselburgh,  j-e'll  forrit  yonder  and  help  your 
wives  to  drive  the  wanovvn't  cattle  to  the  town,  Rothelan  (1824) 
L  238  ;Jam.\ 

WANRECK.sA.  Obs.  Sc.  Mischance,  ruin.  Sibbald 
CI.  (1802)  (Jam.).    See  Wan,  adj.'^ 

WANREST,  sb.  Sc.  [wanrest.]  1.  Inquietude  ;  a 
cause  of  inquietude.     See  Wan,  ad/.'^ 

n.Sc.  Tane  at  a  wanrest,  taken  at  disadvantage,  when  one  has 
met  with  something  to  ruffle  the  temper  (Jam.).     Cai.' 

Hence  (i)  Wanrestful,  (2)  Wanrestie,  ad\  restless. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  He  is  like  a  foolish  wanrestful  good-wife, 
who  will  have  all  swept  and  garnished,  Cobban  Aiii^cl  ^  1898'  109. 
Ayr.  May  they  never  learn  the  gaets  Of  ither  vile,  wanrestfu'  pets ! 
BunNS  Dcallt  of  Mailic,  1.  36.  Lnk.  Gallop,  gallop,  wee  han", 
wanrestfu'  thing!  Nicholson  KiliLinldie  (1895)  127.  (a)  Cai.i 
2.  Obs.  The  pendulum  of  a  clock. 

Sc.  'The  wanrest  of  a  clock  gaes  as  far  the  tae  gate,  as  it  gede 
the  tither,'  a  prov.  signifying  that  an  unstable  person  generally 
goes  from  one  extreme  to  another  (Jam.).  Frf.  The  house  from 
lop  to  bottom  shook,  An'  as  a  wanrest  wagg'd  the  crook.  Piper  of 
PrtWcs  (1794)  13. 

WANRULY,  adj.  Sc.  n.Cy.  [vv.inruli.]  Unruly; 
unmanageable. 

Sc.  Big  bars  o'  airn  wanrully  an'  Strang,  Donald  Poems  (1867) 
187.  n.Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  Rnf.  Nae  general  in  your  laun  Has  sic  a 
pine.  An'  fash,  wi'  wanruly  baun,  As  I've  wi' mine,  PickenPochis 
(i8i3'i  I.  45.  Edb.  Fergusson  Poems  (1773)  135,  ed.  1785. 
n.Cy.  Border  CI.  {Coll.  L  L.B.) 

WANS,  /'/;/.  Yks.  Also  in  form  wands,  [wanz.]  An 
exclamation  of  surprise. 

n.Yks.  Wans  !  t'band's  brocken  (LW.). 

WANSHAIKEN,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Deformed. 
Sibbald  Gl.  (1802)  (Jam.).    See  Wan,  ad/.'^ 

WANSONSY,  arfy.  Obs.  Sc.  Mischievous.  See  Wan, 
adj.^,  and  Sonsy,  adj.^ 

We'll  learn  ye  to  be  douce.  Ye  auld  wansonsy  b h,  Hogg 

Jacob.  Pel.  (1819)  L  70  (Jam.). 

WANST,  see  Once. 

VfAUSY,  adj.  Suf  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Sickly,  weak.     (Hall.)     ?  A  misprint  for  '  wan ky.' 

WANT,  s6.'  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
[wont,  want.]  1.  sb.  A  deficiency;  no  supply,  or  an 
insufficient  one. 

Cum.,  Wm,  (M.R)  n,Yks.'  '  Not  a  varrey  guid  plant  (of  wheat. 
&c.)  ;  there's  a  want  i'  pleeaces  ' ;  the  seed  has  failed  to  grow,  or 
the  young  plant  has  died  out,  here  and  there  in  the  field  ;  n.Yks.^ 
'Want  nor  scant,'  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  ;  just  the  quantity, 
n.Lin.' 

Hence  (1)  Wantly,  adj.  feeling  want,  esp.  used  of 
wanting  food  ;  (2)  Wanty,  adj.  [a)  deficient,  not  enough  ; 
(b)  see  (i). 

(i)  e.Lan.i,  s.Lan.'  (a,n)  n.Cy.  (Hall.),  Cum.',  w.Yks.'^, 
ne.Lan.i     (/;)  Wm.  Ah's  wanty  as  owt  fer  mi  brekfast  (B.K.). 

2.  //.   Need. 

Nhb.i  The  pi.  form  is  general.  'Aw's  i'  wants  of  a  job.'  '  In 
very  great  wants,'  Books  oj  Keelmaii's  I/ospilal.  Newcastle  (Apr. 
29,  1742I. 

3.  A  deficient  place  in  stone,  wood,  &c.  w.Yks.',  n.Lin.' 
Cf.  wane,  si.'  Hence  Wanty,  adj.  deficient,  defective, 
imperfect :  used  of  stone  or  wood,  &c. 

Wni.  Thoo  may  depend  ont  there's  bin  a  wanty  spot  e"  yon  brig 
a   lang   while    (B.K.).      w.Yks.'   This   booards   raj'ther   wanty. 


Shr.'  (s.v.  Wainy).  w.Sont.'  Not  sawn  straight  upon  each  edge. 
Some  o'  that  there  wanty  edged  board  '11  do  very  well.     nw.Dev.' 

4.  A  mental  defect ;  weakness  of  intellect ;  gen.  used  in 
phr.  /o  have  a  want. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  (A.W.1;  He  has  a  'want,'  you  know,  and  is  not 
fit  for  much,  Good  Wds.  (1879)  349  Cai.'  Ayr.  Which  made 
her  jeer  me  as  if  I  had  a  want,  and  been  daft  likewise,  Galt 
Lairds  (1826  vii.  Wtt.  Saxon  Call.  Gossip  (1878^  37a.  N.Cy.», 
n.Lin.' 

5.  A  search  for,  or  inquiry  after,  what  is  lost  or  missing. 
Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  6.  v.  In  phr.  (i)  to  ivaiit  all  the  water 
to  run  in  one's  own  ditch,  to  like  one's  own  way ;  to  be 
covetous;   (2)  — a  penny  0'  the  shillin' ,  (3)  —  rt  slice,  (4) 

—  a  square  of  being  round,  (51  —fourpence  of  the  shilling, 
to  be  defective  in  intellect ;  to  be  slightly  imbecile  ;  (6) 

—  on,  to  continue  wanting  something. 

(i)  Som.  She's  a  main  good  sort  of  a  woman,  but  she  do  want 
all  the  water  to  run  in  her  own  ditch  (W.F.R.).  (a)  Sc.  'Jam., 
s.v.  Sture\  (3)  Sh.I.  Nane  i'  der  sober  sense  wid  gie  Sic  daft 
advice.  GudefethI  an' dat  wird  soodna  be.  He  wants  a  slice! 
S/i.  News  (OcL  30,  1897).  (4)  N.I.'  (5)  Sh.I.  S/t.  News  (Jan. 
15,  1898).  (6)  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Oxf.'  You'll  'ave  twant  on  for  a 
bit,  MS.  add. 

7.  With  for:  to  be  in  need  of;  to  lack. 

w.Sc.  She's  a  steerin'  hizzie,  but  disna  want  for  sense  aithers, 
il\ct>otiALD  Settlemenl  (1869)  62,  ed.  1877.  Lnk.  [I]  houp  they'll 
aye  ha'e  lots  o'  meal,  An'  never  want  for  cleedin'  O!  Wardrop 
J.  Mathisoit  (1881)  103.  Yks.  Then  tha  doesn't  want  for  owt? 
sez  t'wife,  Cudworth  Dial.  Sketches  ^18841  31. 

8.  To  do  without ;  to  spare ;  to  be  without ;  to  be  free  from. 
Sc.  Ye'll  hae  nae  need  to  card  or  spin.  Your  mither  weel  can 

want  ye,  Herd  Coll.  Siigs.  (1776)  II.  3  ;  We  wanted  the  plague  in 
Scotland,  when  they  had  it  in  England,  5ro//osi»s  (1787)  105. 
Inv.  I  can't  want  my  knife  (H.E,F,i.  Ayr.  I'll  want  'im,  ere  I 
take  such  a  damnable  load,  "HvRtiS  Epigram  on  Grose,  1.  6.  e.Ltli. 
An'  it's  noo  or  never,  tak  it  or  want  it.  Hunter  y.  Inwick  (1895) 
168.  N.I.'  We  can't  want  the  pony  the  day.  Uls.  I  will  not  want 
it,  A',  iy  Q.  (1877)  5th  S.  vii.  407.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.  There  're  two 
brothers  at  heame,  and  father  can  want  me  that  long,  Clare  Love 
oJ  a  Lass  (1890)  I.  26.  Dur.',  w.Dur.',  Cum.  Wm.  (M.P.), 
w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

9.  To  search,  seek  ;  to  inquire  for ;  to  request. 

Sc.  '  Wha  is't  ye're  wantin'  ? '  is  said  to  one  who  has  asked  for 
some  person.  '  Ye're  aj'c  wantin','  is  often  said  to  one  who  is  a 
frequent  borrower  (Jam.  Sii/pl.).  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  n.Lin.  '  Yon 
was  a  strange  wanted  body  a  bit  sin.'  Said  of  a  person  who  could 
not  be  found  when  urgently  required  (E.P.). 

Hence  Wanter,  .s6.an  intending  purchaser  at  an  auction. 

s.Chs.'  'What!  noo  wanters?'  exclaimed  an  auctioneer,  on 
failing  to  get  a  bid. 

10.  To  seek  a  wife  ;  to  be  unmarried. 

Ayr.  It  would  not  become  women  in  our  position  to  be  visiting 
a  wanting  man,  Galt  Lairds  (1826)  xx  ;  (F.J.C.) 

Hence  Wanter,  sb.  one  wanting  a  husband  or  wife ;  an 
unmarried  person. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  He's  a  handy  boy  and  a  wanter,  Scott  Midlothian 
(1818)  xxviii.  ne.Sc.  Grant  AVrf/(/o«,  la.  Per.  He  is,  however, 
no  enemy  to  matrimony  in  others  ;  he  can  congratulate  his  friend 
Jamie  on  leaving  the  ranks  of  the  wanters,  Halibl'rton  Horace 
(^1896)  6.  Ayr.  Mrs.  Soorocks  has  aye  been  vera  obliging  to  a' 
kinds  o'  wanters  suitable  to  her  years,  Gai.t  Lairds  (1826^  xix. 
Kcb.  Trotter  Call.  Gossip  (1901)  339.  n.Cy.  (Hall.),  LakeL^ 
Cum. 3  Hut  tliou's  a  wanter!  I's  a  wanter!  An  nowder  sud  be 
wanters  lang,  61. 

11.  To  deserve  ;  to  require  ;  gen.  followed  by  prp. 

Sc.  Monthly  Mag.  (1798)  II.  438.  Com.'  He  wants  a  good 
skelpin  to  mak  him  behave  hisscl.  n.Yks.*  ne.Yks, '  Do  those 
letters  want  posting?  e. Yks.' Thoo  wants  a  good  whackin,  that 
thoo  diz.  w.Yks.  They  agree  like  bells,  — They  want  naething 
but  hinging,  Brighouse  News  (July  23,  1887).  Stf.'  n.Lin.'  Duz 
Trimmer  want  to  be  shutten  upt 

12.  With  inf. :  to  need  ;  must,  ought. 

w.Yks.,  MidL  (J.W.)  Not.=  Which  is  the  way?  You  want  to 
turn  to  your  left  and  go  straight  forard.  Lin.  That  little  dish 
wants  to  go  down  into  the  dairy.  White  East  Eng.  (1865"!  II.  17. 
Nrf.  'Yon  don't  want  to  do  so,'  you  need  not  do  so,  Cozens- 
Hardv  Broad  NrJ.  (1893)  64.  Suf.  You  don't  want  to  break 
through  that  hedge!  (C.G.B.)  w.Som.'  You  don't  want  to  be 
telling  everybody.  Her  don't  want  to  bide  a  minute  arter  they  be 
a-come.     Dev.  You  sit  still,  you  do  not  want  to  move,  Reports 
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Proviiic.  (1885)  No.  8.     nw.Dev.'  Theze  j'ur  drill  wants  to  be  putt 
away. 
13.  Coiiip.  Want-wit,  a  fool. 

Yks.  There  is  no  sport  to  me  ...  in  watching  men-folk  .  .  . 
make  want-wits  of  themsvlves.  Sutcliffe  Ritroft  !  ed.  1903)  i. 

WANT,  sb."^  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  midl.  and  sw.  counties. 
Also  in  Rdn.  Gmg.  and  Suf.  Also  written  wont  War. 
Shr.=  Hrf.'  Rdn.  Glo.=  Hnip.'  Dor.'  Som. ;  and  in  forms 
hoont  Won  Hrf.^  Rdn.'  Glo.' ;  hunt  War."  Won  Hrf  ; 
oont  War.3  se.Won'  Shr.'^  Hrf'=  Glo.'=  Oxf'  Wil.';  unt 
Won  ;  waant  Dev. ;  warnt  Hmp. ;  waunt  Chs.'^  ;  woant 
Chs.3  Som.;  woont  s.Won'  Shr.'^  Hrf.=  Glo.'^  Wil.' ; 
wuntit  Shn* ;  wunt  War.*  Won  Hrf  Glo.  [wont ;  wunt, 
unt.]         1.  A  mole,  Talpa. 

N.Cy.>2  w.Yks.  Dyer  Dial.  (iSoO  95.  Clis.'s,  Der.',  Nhp.', 
War.3'',  Wor.  1  W.K.W.C),  w.Wor.i,  s.Wor.i  se.Wor.i  'As 
slick  as  a  OSnt,'  a  common  expression  signifying  very  smooth. 
Slir.>2,  Hrf.i2  Rdn.  A'.  &  Q.  (1882')  6th  S.  v.  225  ;  Rdn.'  Gmg. 
Collins  Gower  Dial.,  Traits.  Phil.  Soc.  (1848-50)  IV.  223.  Glo. 
Bavlis  Illiis.  Dial.  (  1870)  ;  GI0.12,  oxf.i,  Brks.>,  Suf.',  Hmp. 
(H.E.I,  Hmp.',  I.W.'2  WJ.  Britton  Beauties  (1825);  Wil.', 
Dor.  (W.C),  Dor.i  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  G/.  (1873).  w.Som.i  Dev. 
I've  a  ketcht  a  scoor  o'  wants  in  thicky  mead,  Reports  Proviiic. 
(1889)  ;  Dev.>2,  nw.Dev.',  Cor."^ 

Hence  (i)  Wanty-skin,  sb.  a  mole-skin  ;  {2)  Wanty- 
tump,  sb.  a  mole-hill. 

(i)  Shr.'  If  yo'  wanten  a  06nty-skin  pus,  yo'  shoulden  g60  to 
owd    Wilkes,   the   rot-ketcher.     (.2)    Shr.',    Hrf.'^     Glo.    Grose 
(1790') ;  Glo.i 
2.  Coiitp.  (i)  Want-catcher,  a  mole-catcher  ;  (2)  -heap, 

(3)  -heave,  (4)  -hill,  (5)  -hillock,  (6)  -knap,  (7)  -pile,  (8) 
-rear,  a  mole-hill ;  (9)  -snap,  a  mole-trap  ;  (10)  -tump,  see 
(2)  ;  (11)  -wriggle,  a  mole's  burrow;  a  mole-track. 

(i)  Wor.  (W.C.B.),  Shr. 2  Glo.  Great  numbers  of  moles"  bodies, 
.  .  .  which  bore  testimony  to  the  skill  of  the  village  'oont-catcher, 
GissiNG  Both  of  this  Parish  (1889:  II.  181.  I.W.'*,  Wil.'  Dev. 
Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892).  n.Dev.  Doan  sheets  cawed  poor  want- 
catcher  Ned,  Rock  y/»i  oil' AV// (1867^,  St.  109.  ta)  Wil.'  Som. 
As  awver  a  vvoant-yeap  zent  I  spraalin',  Agrikler  Rhymes  {iS-js) 
43.  w.Som.',  nw.Dev.'  (3)  Glo.'  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial. 
iv.Eiig.  (1825.     e.Som.  W. '  &  J.    Gl.   (1873).     m.Som.  (C.V.G.) 

(4)  Dor.'  Dev.'  There's  a  nation  site  a'  want-hills,  down  in  the 
plat.  Cor.' 2  (=,':  Glo.  Marshall  Riir.  Econ.  (iTSg")  I.  e.Dev. 
Bad  grass  with  a  deal  too  many  daisies  and  waant-hillocks,  Jane 
Lordship  (1897)  28.  (6)  w.Som.'  (7)  Cor.  I  got  en  as  plum 
[soft]  as  a  want  pile,  Thomas  Raiidigal  Rhymes  {i8g^)  6.  (8) 
Wil.'  (9)  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  zv.Eng.  (1825).  e.Som. 
W.  &  J.  CI.  (1873).  w.Som.',  Dev.'  (10)  Wor.,  Hrf.  (H.K.), 
Glo.'  (n)  Glo. '2  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  iv.Eiig.  (1825). 
e.Som.  \V.  &  J.  Gt.  (i873\     w.Som.' 

[Wont,  lalpa,  Metr.  Voc.  (c.  1450)  in  Wright's  Voc.  (1884) 
62s.     Cp.  OE.  zvrnuf,  a  mole.] 

WANT,  see  Warrant,  v.,  Went,  5*.' 

WAN-THRIVEN,///,  rtf/y.  Sc.  Badly  grown,  stunted  ; 
in  a  state  of  decline.     See  Wan,  adj.^ 

Sc.  'Jam.)  Rxb.  Poor  wan-thriven,  lingit-Iooking  things  they 
are,  Hamilton  Oiillaivs  (1897)  54. 

WANTIN(G, //>/.  rtrfy.  and /re/.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc. 
Irel.  and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  awantin(g  n.Yks.^  e.Yks.' 
n.Lin.'  ;  wintin,  wuntin  Abd.     [wontin,  wa'ntin.] 

1.  pp/.  adj.  Deficient,  gen.  deficient  in  intellect ;  weak- 
minded. 

Sc.  (G.W.)  n.Yks.*  '  Sair  awanting,'  very  foolish.  e.Yks.' 
You  moant  tak  nooatis  o'  what  he  says ;  he's  a  bit  wantin'. 
w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Chs.'  I  think  he's  a  bit  wanting.  s.Not.  'Is 
fayther  died  in  the  sylum;  an'  he's  more  nor  a  bit  wantin 
(J.P.K.).  n.Lin.'  He  is  straange  and  awantin'  in  his  behaaviour, 
though  he  hes  been  to  th'  boardin'  school. 

2.  Wanted  ;  needed. 

Wor.  You  are  wanting  to  fetch  an  errand  (E.S.).  e.An.'  Rain 
was  wanting.  Nrf.  John,  your  master  is  calling  you  ;  you  are 
wanting  fW.P.E.\ 

3.  Absent,  away. 

w.Som.'  Well,  mum,  we  be  very  glad  to  zee  "ee  back  again  — 
you've  a-bin  wantin's  longful  time,  I  zim.  Cor.'  How  long  have 
3*ou  been  wanting  ^ 

4.  prep.   Without. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  He  asks  you  because  he  thinks  I  would  be  less 
likely  to   come   wantiug  you,  Stevenson   Catrioiia  (1893)  xxix. 


Abd.  It  cudna  be  deen  wuntin,  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  x. 
Frf.  They  no  can  do  wanting  it  (H.E. F.).  vf.Sc,  There'll  be 
plenty  there  wantin'  me,  Macdonald  Settlement  (1869)  26,  ed. 
1877.  Slk.  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  70,  ed.  1866.  N.I.'  You're  better 
wanting  that. 

WANTINGOM,  sb.  Obs.  Dun  A  slate  three  feet  six 
inches  in  length.     w.Dur.'  49. 

WANTLE,  see  Wankle. 

WANTON,  sb.  Sc.  The  belly-band  of  a  horse;  a 
girth.     Cf  wanty. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  Rxb.  Most  commonly  used  to  denote  that  by 
means  of  which  the  muck-creels  were  fastened  (Jam.). 

WANTON-MEAT,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  An  entertainment 
of  spirits,  sweetmeats,  &c.,  given  to  those  in  a  house  at 
the  birth  of  a  child  ;  also  called  Blithemeat  (q.v.). 

Rxb.  (Jam.)  Dmf.  Nae  dirt,  I  wat,  stuck  to  his  feet  On 
gatherin'  in  the  wanton  meat ;  The  loaves,  the  whisky,  and  the 
cheese.  And  a'  that  could  the  gossips  please,  James  Kennedy 
Poems  (1823)  67. 

WANTY,  sb.  Sc.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Nhp.  Wan  Shn 
e.An.  Ess.  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W.  Som.  Also  written  wantey 
w.Yks.^  ;  and  in  forms  wantah  Lan. ;  wanteau  w.Yks.' ; 
wanter  w.Yks. °^  Wan' ^;  wanttiel.W.';  wrantye w.Som.'; 
wantyth  Wm. ;  wonter  Yks.  [wcnti;  wanti;  wontai, 
-ti.]  1.  A  horse's  belly-band  ;  a  girth  used  for  securing 
a  load  on  a  pack-horse  ;  a  belly-band  in  cart-harness ;  see 
below.     Cf.  wame,  2  (5),  wanton.     . 

Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  Wm.  Trans.  XIII.  pt.  ii.  266.  n.Yks.'  A 
leathern  strap  for  horse-harness.  w.Yks. '2^;  w.Yks.^  A  rope, 
several  yards  in  lengtli,  terminating  at  one  end  in  about  four  feet 
of  girthing  to  which  a  hook  is  fastened.  It  is  thrown  several 
times  over,  and  passed  under,  the  horse's  back,  when  carrying  a 
load  of  corn  or  pack  of  wool.  Lan.  The  load  being  tied  on  ,  .  , 
with  a  girth  named  a  '  wantah,'  Thornber  Hist.  Blackpool  (1837) 
310.  Niip.'  The  primitive  meaning  of  this  word  was,  a  surcingle 
for  securing  a  wallet  or  other  burden  on  a  pack-horse.  It  was 
composed  of  leather,  with  a  hook  attached  to  one  end  and  a  rope 
at  the  other ;  which  rope  was  passed  over  the  hook,  and  by  the 
aid  of  muscular  exertion  the  burden  was  tightened  and  secured. . . 
The  sense  here  described  has  become  quite  obsolete,  probably 
from  the  discontinuance  of  the  pack-horse:  but  the  name  is  still 
preserved  in  the  hempen  cord  or  leather  strap  which  passes  under 
the  horse,  and  is  secured  to  both  shafts,  to  prevent  the  cart  rising 
up  when  heavily  laden.  Wanties  occur  in  an  advertisement  of 
sale  in  the  Northampton  Herald  as  late  as  1850.  War.'^,  e.An.' 
Ess.  Arch.  (1863)  II.  188.  Sus.'  Fastened  to  the  thills  of  a  cart, 
and  passing  under  the  horse's  belly,  prevents  the  cart  from  tilting 
back.  Hmp.  Morton  Cych.  Agric.  >,  1863)  ;  Hmp.',  I.W.",  w.Som.' 
2.  A  short  rope  used  in  binding  loads  of  hay,  &.C.  on 
carts.     Shr."        3.  A  rope  ;  a  halter. 

w.Yks.  A  husband  hearing  his  wife  had  hung  herself,  began  to 
undo  the  tie  :  being  called  on  to  cut  her  down,  he  exclaimed,  'I 
am  no  going  to  spoil  a  new  wonter,'  Hamilton  Nirgae  Lit.  (1841). 

[1.  A  panel  and  wantey,  packsaddle  and  ped,  Tusser 
Hiisb.  (1580)  36.     OE.  ivaiiib,  belly,  and  tigc,  band.] 

WANUSE,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  winnes  Fif.  A 
misuse  ;  an  abuse  ;  a  waste. 

Sc.  Mackay  (s.v.  Wanhope).  Fif.  Eat  it  up;  it'll  juist  gang  to 
winnes  [winngs]  if  it's  left  (W.A.C.).  Lth.  'Ye  tak  care  o' 
naithing  ;  ye  let  every  thing  gang  to  wanuse,'  i.e.  go  to  wreck 
from  want  of  use  iJam."i.     Rxb.  ,rt.) 

WANWAIRD,  see  Wanworth. 

WANWAY,  s6.  Nhb.'  A  good-for-nothing,  profligate, 
worthless  person,     (s.v.  Wanwaird.)     See  Wanworth. 

WAN  WEIRD,  sb.  and  ad;.  Sc.  Nlib.  Also  written 
wonweard  Nhb.'        1.  sb.   Misfortune,  ill-luck,  ill-fate. 

Sc.  (Jam.)     s.Sc.  Nor  wit  nor  power,  put  aff  the  hour  For  his 
wanwcird  decreed,  Scott  Minstrelsy  (1802)  IV.  344,  ed.  1848. 
2.  adj.   Unfortunate,  unlucky. 

Nhb.'  'A  wonweard  grosser,'  said  of  a  grocer  who  had  been 
unfortunate  in  business. 

[Thairin  the  anciant  lynage  of  the  erd,  Thir  giantis  hait 
Tytanas,  be  wanvverd  With  thunderis  blast  doun  smyttin 
and  ourthravv,  Ar  warpit  in  jone  pottis  boddum  law, 
Douglas  Eiieados  (1513)  ed.  1874,  iii.  47.  OE.  wan, 
wanting,  lacking,  and  ivyrd,  fate,  fortune,  destiny.] 

WANWORTH,  a,lj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  in  forms 
wangward,  wanwaird  Nhb.' ;  wanweard  N.Cy.'  Nhb.' ; 
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wanwearded  n.Cy. ;  wanweered  Nlib.';  wanwird  Sh.I.; 
wonweard  Nhb.'  1.  adj.  Unworthy ;  useless,  value- 
less ;  foolish.    See  Wan,  adj."^ 

Sc.  (Jam.);  Mackay  (s.v.  WanliopeV.  Gainst  Barns  and  her 
wanworth  attackers,  Druwmond  Muckomachy  (1846J  24.  Nhb. 
Ye've  oflins  tawnted  an' jeerid  me,  an  putlen  nic  iv  het  pasliin 
consarnin  maw  wanweered  noashins,  Kedniin's  Antt.  (1869J  31. 

Hence  Wanwordy,  odj.  unworthy,  worthless. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.)  BnfT.  Wliillt  action  o'  the  rogue  wanwordy 
Distrest  the  heart  o'  anxious  Geordy,  Taylor  Poems  (1787)  162. 
Rnf.  Ablins  this  wanwordy  loon  May  lea  me  yet,  Clauk  Raitdoiii 
Rhymes  (1842)  25.  Edb.  Wanwordy,  crazy,  dinsome  thing,  As 
e'er  was  fram'd  to  jow  or  ring,  Fekgusson  Poems  (1773)  171,  ed. 
1785.     n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  [Coll.  L.L.B  ) 

2.  sb.   An  undervalue  ;  a  very  low  price  ;  a  bargain. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Sh.  News  (Feb.  12,  1898).  Frf.  .Slie  s  no'  cut 
oot  for  the  beggin',  an'  ye'll  get  her  for  a  wanworth,  Mackenzie 
N.  Pine  (18971  45-  s.Sc.  Tlicy  might  be  bought  or  sold  at  a 
Nvanworth,  Wilson  Tales  (1839)  V.  65.  Ayr.  Johnny  Skinflint 
had  bocht  a  coat,  an'  a  new  gown  for  his  wife,  just  at  a  wanworth. 
Hunter  Lr/e  Sliit/ies  (1870)  144.  Edb.  Thinking  .  .  .  that  if  I  got 
them  [tlie  clothes]  at  a  wanworth,  I  might  boldly  venture,  MoiR 
Afaiisie  IVaiich  (1828    xi. 

3.  Anything  worthless  or  of  little  value ;   a  worthless, 
profligate  person. 

Frf.,  e.Per.  They  made  a  lot  o'  money,  but  fat  gude  did  it  ever 
do  them;  it  juist  gaed  a"  awa'  to  a  wanworth  (W.A.C.).  N.Cy.i, 
Nhb.' 

WAN'WUTH,  sb.  ?  Obs.  Fif.  (Jam.)  A  surprise.  Cf 
wanlas(s.  Hence  la'cn  at  a  luinnviit/i,  plir.  taken  by 
surprise,  unprepared. 

WANYOCH,  adj.     Obs.    CId.     Wan,  pale. 

Thair  clais  skinklan  i'  the  wanyoch  mune  as  though  they  had 
been  just  ae  diamon',  Edb.  Mag.  (Sept.  1818)  155  (Jam.). 

WANZE,t^.  e.An.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  waste,  pine,  wither. 

WAP,  sb.^  Yks.  Also  written  whap.  [wop.l  Home- 
brewed or  non-intoxicating  beer  :  see  below.    Cf.  woppy. 

w.Yks.  Made  from  various  ingredients,  such  as  nettles,  treacle, 
or  dandelions.  '  We've  nooa  ale,  but  we've  some  rare  gooid  whap ' 
(B.K.\ 

WAP,  ■y.'  and  ii.'  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakcl.  Cum.  Yks. 
Lan.  e.An.  Cor.  Also  written  whap  e.Yks.'  ;  whop 
Cor.^;  wop  Sc.  (Jam.)  BniY.'     [wap,  wop.]  1.  v.   To 

wrap,  fold  up  ;  to  make  a  careless  bundle  of  anything. 
Cp.  lap,  t'.^  wip,  V. 

Sc.  (Ja.m.),  Cai.t  Frf.  Garter  wappin'  round  his  knee  To 
celebrate  his  chivalry,  Beattie  Artiha  (c.  1820)  12,  ed.  1882. 
Nhb.'  Esp.  to  wrap  up  protectively.  'Just  wap  a  string  aboot  it.' 
'  Wap't  up  i'  broon  paper.'  Cum.  She  wappt  up  his  legs  eh 
sheepsove  an  woo,  SARGissoNyoc  Sro(7/>  (i88r )  7  ;  (M.P.) ;  (J.Ar.J 
Lan.  Unothcr  wap'd  o'  strap  rewnt  obcwt  booth  it,  un  th'  hook, 
Paul  Bounm  Sf^/if/ (1819)  5.  e.An.'  Cor.^  Put  un  to  bed,  an 
whop  un  up  in  tha'  blankets. 

Hence  (i)  Wap-cloth,  5^".  a  coarse,  heavy  woollen 
material,  used  for  pilot-coats  or  fishermen's  pea-jackets; 
(2)  Wappin,  sA.  a  loose  sort  of  dress  worn  by  a  fisherman 
at  work  ;  also  used  allrib. 

(I)  n.Yks.'=*  (2)  Rnf.  My  wapin' auld  pair  had  on  ilk  leg  a 
knee-pock,  Young  iof/;/omci<i(/ (1872)  159.  Dmf.  (Jam.)  ' 
2.  To  bind  with  a  thread  or  cord  ;  to  splice.  Sc.  Sibbald 
CI.  (1802)  (Jam.).  Buff.'  3.  sb.  A  wrappage;  a 'lap,' 
roll,  or  tic.  Cld.(jAM.),  Nhb.'  4.  A  thread  with  which 
anything  is  bound  ;  turns  of  string  twisted  round  a  rope 
or  other  string;  a  joining  made  by  means  of  a  thread. 
Sc.  (Jam.),  Bntf.',  Nhb.'         5.  A  truss  or  bundle  of  straw. 

Sc.  '  To  be  in  the  wap,"  to  lie  in  the  straw.  '  Moll  i'  the  wap  and 
I  fell  out,'  Gipsy  Siig.  (Mackay).  Dmf.  (Jam.)  Gall.  Naebody  wad 
grudge  a  wap  o'  strae  to  your  bit  beastie,  Nicholson  Hist.  Tales 
(1843)  128.  Kcb.  She  gat  a  wap  o'  strae  at  the  Gowkstane, 
"Troiter  Gall.  Gossifi  11901)  319.  n.Cy.  (J.L.  1783"!,  Lakel."', 
Cnni.',  n  Yks.2,  w.Yks.'  ^ 

6.  A  particular  method  of  binding  a  sheaf.     e.Yks.' 

7.  A  small  cock  of  hay;  a  foot-cock;  also  in  form 
Wappin.     Nhb.',  Dur.' 

[1.  Wappon,  or  hyllyn  wythe  clothys  or  o)>er  lyke,  /ego, 
contego  (Prompt.).'] 


WAP,  v.^,  sb.^  and  adv.  Bnff.'  Also  in  form  waip. 
[wap.]        1.  V.   To  walk  haughtil)' ;  to  strut. 

The  silly  gowk  gccd  wappin'  through  the  market  wee  a  kilt  on, 
an'  a  gran'  siller  muntit  ridin'-switch  in's  han'. 

Hence  (i)  Wapper,  sb.  a  showy,  vain,  vulgar  person ; 
a  beau ;  a  belle ;  (2)  Wapping,  ppl.  adj.  of  persons : 
showy,  vain,  vulgar.  2.  .^b.  The  act  of  walking  with  a 
vain,  bustling  air;  vain,  showy,  vulgar  conduct.  3.  A 
person  witli  vain,  showy  manners,  i.  adv.  With  a  silly, 
vain  manner. 

WAP,i'.^and  ii.''  Lan.  e.An.  Som.  Dev.  [wop.]  L  v. 
To  bark,  yelp. 

Som.  (Hall.)  w.Som.'  'Tis  a  good  job  we've  a-got  a  wapping 
dog  or  two  about ;  they  on't  let  nobody  come  about,  'thout  spakin'. 
Dev.  Ilorae  Sttbsea'vae  1  1777"!  4.58. 

Hence  Wappet,  sb.  a  yelping  dog.  e.An.'  2.  sb.  A 
puppy.   [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.]   Lan.  (Hall.) 

|1.  Wappyn,  or  baffyn  as  howndes,  lu'clo  (Prompt.).] 

WAP,  see  Wasp,  Whap,  v. 

WAPE,  sb.,  V.  and  adj.  Ob^.  Suf  Ess.  1.  sb.  In 
phr.  t/ie  ivapes,  the  vapours  ;  a  dial,  form  of  vapour.' 

Suf.'  Oh  dear  !   I've  got  the  wapes. 

2.  V.  To  feel  low-spirited  ;  to  be  nervous  or  solitarj'. 
'Tis  so  dolesome  a  place  I'm  wap'd  ta  dead  amost,  ib. 

3.  adj.    Pale,  from  fatigue  or  illness.    Ess.  Moiil/i/y  Mag. 
(1814)  1.  498;  Ess.' 

WAPENSCHAW,  see  Weaponshaw. 

WAPENTAKE,  sb.  Lakel.  Yks.  Chs.  Dcr.  Not.  Lin. 
Rut.  Lei.  Also  in  form  wapentak  Lakel. ^  Chs." 
[uapantek,  -teak.]  1.  An  old  name  for  a  hundred  or 
district.     See  below. 

n.Yks.2  Der.  The  town  .  .  .  was  the  'chef  lieu'  of  the 
'wapentake,'  Verney  Stone  Edge  (1868)  ii  ;  Der.'  This  name  is 
given  to  one  of  the  Hundreds  of  Derbyshire,  to  wit.  that  of 
Wirksworth.  n.Lin. '  The  union  of  a  number  of  townships  for  the 
purpose  of  judicial  administration,  peace,  and  defence,  formed 
what  is  known  as  the  hundred  or  wapentake.  .  .  The  wapentake 
is  found  only  in  the  Anglian  districts,  Yorkshire.  Lincolnshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Rutland,  and  Leicestershire.  To 
the  north  the  shires  are  divided  into  wards,  and  to  the  south  into 
hundreds,  Stubbs  Conslitiitional  Hist.  (,1875)  I.  96. 
2.  Co;h/>.  Wapentak  suninance,  a  sort  of  vague  threat 
of  some  kind  of  legal  proceedings.  Chs."  3.  An  officer 
emploj'cd  to  recover  debt. 

Lakel. 2  '  If  he  doesn't  pay  up  Ah'll  set  fwapen-tack  on  lull  him.' 
This  officer  is  reported  to  have  existed  in  the  town  of  Kendal  till 
as  late  as  1836. 

[OE.  ivnpcngctwc,  -tac,  a  vote  of  consent  expressed  by 
touching  weapons;  a  district  governed  by  such  authority 
(Sweet).   0'N.vapi:a-t<ik,a  weapon-grasping  (Vigkusson).] 

WAPER,  sb.  e.An.*  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  long,  slender,  flexible  twig.     Cf.  swaper. 

WAP-EYED,  ppi.  adj.  Obs.  Dev.  Blear-eyed,  as  a 
tipsy  man.  n.Dev.  Horac  Siibsecivae  (1777)  458.  Cf. 
wapper-eyed. 

WAPPAN,  see  Whapping. 

WAPPER,  z;.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Som.  To  flutter  ;  to  move 
tremulously.  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  (1858)  177  ;  (Hall.)  Cf. 
wopperdy. 

[Cp.  MDu.  tvappereit,  to  wagge  or  move  up  and  downe 
as  a  thing  that  hangs  in  the  winde  (Hexham).] 

WAPPER,  see  Wasp,  Whapper. 

WAPPERED,  ppl.  adj.  Obsol.  Glo.  Also  written 
woppered  Glo.'        1.  Fatigued,  tired. 

Thy  horse  is  wappered  out,  Gibbs  Colswold  yHI.  (1898)  258; 
Grose  (1790)  ;  Glo.'  = 
2.  Restless,  as  a  sick  person.     Grose  (1790) ;  Glo." 

WAPPEREYED, /■/)/.  adj.  Som.  Dev.  Also  written 
woppereyed  ;  and  in  forms  wapper-e'ed,  wapperhyd 
Dev.  [wo'par-aid.]  Having  quick,  restless  eyes  ;  goggle- 
ej-ed,  scared-looking  ;  sore-eyed  ;  blear-eyed,  as  a  tipsy 
man  ;  tearful.     Cf  wapper,  wap-eyed. 

w.Som.'  Constantly  rolling  from  side  to  side,  as  is  seen  in  very 
nervous  persons.  The  term  'gimlet  eye'  expresses  much  the 
same  thing.  Dev.  I  be  wangery  now  an  beginning  to  jogg  An 
veels  wapper-hyd,  N.  Hogg  Poet.  Lett.  (1847)  32;  ed.  1865;  Oh, 
my   dear   cheel!    whotivcr   cs   tha   metter!      Yu   be   iQking  zo 
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wopper-eyed  tii-day,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  {iBgs}  ;  Dev.'  n.Dev. 
Zich  a  .  .'.  wapper-ee'd  theng  as  thee  art,  Exin.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  59. 

WAPPER-JAWED,  ppt.  adj.  Obs.  Yks.  Lantern- 
jawed,  thin-jawed.  n.Yks.  MS.  note  in  Meriton  Praise 
'A!e  (1684)  ed.  E.D.S. 

WAPPER-JAWS,  sb.  pi.  e.An.*  A  wry  mouth,  a 
crooked  jaw.    Cf.  wapper. 

WAPPING,  see  Whapping. 

WAPPLE,  sb.^  Shr.'  Also  written  wopple.  [wopl.] 
A  gummy  secretion  in  the  corner  of  the  ej'e. 

Yo'  binna-d-'afe  weshed,  the  wapples  bin  all  i'  the  cornels  o' 
yore  eyes. 

WAPPLE,  si.=  Mid.s.Cy.  Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  Also  written 
whapple  s.Cy.  Sus.'^  Hmp. ;  and  in  forms  warple  Sur. ; 
v/orple  iVIid.  Sur.    [wo  pi.]     1.  A  bridle  way.    Cf  waffel. 

Mid.  Here  at  Isleworth  we  have  a  Worple  Road,  also  known  as 
'the  Worples'  (and  corrupted  ...  to  the  Whirlpools),  A^.  &  Q. 
(1883)  6th  S.  vii.  348.  Su5.  If  ye  pass  through  the  rue  [hedge- 
row] you'll  get  on  to  the  whapple.  A'.  &  Q.  (1889)  7th  S.  vii.  437. 
2.  Comp.  (i)  Wapple-fields,  the  name  of  some  fields  near 
Chichester  ;  (2)  -gate,  a  gate  on  a  bridle  road  ;  (3)  -road, 
(4)  -way,  a  bridle  road  ;  a  road  for  horses  and  foot- 
passengers  only. 

(i)  Sns.iV.  iSr'Q.  (1889)  7thS.i'A.  (2)  Sus.>  I  cau  get  my  wheels 
through  the  whapple-gate  (s.v.  Wheels) ;  Sus.^  Hmp.  Holloway. 
(3)  Mid.  A'.  &  Q.  (1883)  6th  S.  vii.  348.  (4)  s.Cy.  Grose  (1790) ; 
Common  in  the  south.  A^.  £r  Q.  (1854)  ist  S.  ix.  232.  Sur.  The 
manor  of  Richmond  has  been  the  property  of  the  Crown  for 
many  hundred  years,  and  in  all  the  old  records  and  plans  the 
green  roads  are  called  warple-ways,  A',  if  Q.  (1854)  ist  S.  ix.  125. 
Sus.  Ray  (1691) ;  Sus.' ;  Sus.=  Ihese  ways  are  for  the  most  part 
short  cuts  through  fields  and  woods,  from  one  place  or  road  to 
another.     Hmp.  Holloway. 

WAPPOW,  56.  Chs.'^  Also  in  form  weppow.  [Not 
known  to  our  correspondents.]  Railings  placed  across 
a  brook  to  prevent  cattle  encroaching  or  entering  the 
neighbouring  fields. 

WAPPY,  see  Wasp. 

WAPS,  sb.^  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  Also  in  form  wop  Lin.' 
[wops.]     A  fan  used  in  dressing  corn  ;  a  draft. 

WAPS,  sb.''  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  large  truss  of  straw.    (Hall.)    Cf.  wap,  i».' 5. 

WAPS,  see  Wasp. 

WAR,  adj.\  adv.,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Nhp.  ;  also  Dev.  Also 
written  waar  Cum.'  Wm.  n.Lan.' ;  wahr  w.Yks.  ;  warr 
Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.  w.Yks."  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.' ;  warre  w.Yks. 
Chs.'-^  Dev.' ;  and  in  forms  .'vare.Yks.;  ware  Sc.(Jam.); 
waree  Dev.';  warrer  w.Yks.'^^ ;  waur  Sc.  (1am.)  N.L' 
Nhb.'  Wm.  n.Yks."  w.Yks.^  Lan.  Lin. ;  werr  Sh.L ;  wor 
Ir.  m.Lan.'  s.Lan.';  worre  Chs."^^;  wur  s.Lan.'  Chs.'; 
■wurr  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  [war,  wa3(r.]  1.  adj.  and  adv. 
Worse  ;  also  used  stibsf. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Fain  toleavethecountry  for  fear  that  waur  had  come 
of  it,  Scott  Rob  Roy  (18 17)  xiv.  Sh.I.  ShO  can  be  werr  afore  sho's 
better,for  me, Burgess  7"n;;^(  1898) 232.  ne.Sc.Theverradougkcnt 
fan  Ah  wis  the  waur  o' drink.  Green  Go;rfo>i/inwH  ('1887)  ico.  Cai.' 
e.Sc.Theylikit  me  nane  the  waur  for  tbtkt.,STRAiN  Ehush'c'sDrag-Net 
(1900)  9.  Frf. That's  waur  than  swearing,  Barrie  Minister  [iSgi) 
xiv.  w.Sc.  Na,  waur!  ilka  winter  he's  aff  and  awa',  Carrick 
Laird  of  Logan  (1835)  258.  s.Sc.  The  times  are  aye  changing 
frae  bad  to  waur,  Watson  Border  Bards  (1859)  7.  Ayr.  .She 
cou'd  ca'  us  nae  waur  than  we  are,  Tivv^^ns  Kirk's  Alarm,  st.  18. 
Slk.  In  a  few  things,  better— in  a  hantle,  waur,  Chr.  North 
Nodes  (ed.  1856)  III.  203.  Kcb.  Muir  Muitcraig  {igoo)  137.  N.I.' 
Ance  ill,  aye  waur.  Uls.  Bell's  bark's  wor'  nor  'er  bite,  M'Ilroy 
Craigliniiie  (1900)  22.  N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  Cum.  It's  war  than  deeth 
to  hear  him,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed.  1808)  59  ;  Cum.'  A  common 
toast  in  former  days  was,  'May  nivver  waar  be  amang  us!' 
meaning  both  '  war  '  and  '  worse  '  (s.v.  Warse).  Wm.  Spec.  Dial, 
(1B85)  pt.  iii,  5.  n.Yks.'=  e.Yks.  Thompson  Hist.  IVclton  (1869) 
i6g.  m.Yks.i  w.Yks.  WiLLAN  Z.15/ fFrfi.  (181 1) ;  w.Yks.' ^S"' 
Lan.  Neither  better  nor  waur  than  his  maks,  Waugh  Heather  {ed. 
Milner)  I.  117;  Lan.',  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  m.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 
Chs.  Thccr  is  a  vast  o'  foales  is  war  than  oi,  Clough  B.  Brcssiit/le 
(1879)  17  ;  Chs.'^23  Djr.i  That's  warnor  than  aw  [all]  beside; 
Der.'  Not.''  He's  no  war  nor  mc.  Lin.  Streatfeild  Liii.  and 
Danes  (1884)  375.     n.Lin.',  Nhp.'     Dev.'  Warre  and  waree. 


Hence  (i)  War-fared,  ppl.  adj.,  obs.,  worse-looking;  (2) 
-hand,  sb.  the  left  hand  ;  (3)  -mak,  sb.  (a)  people  addicted 
to  evil  habits  ;  {b)  the  working  class ;  (4)  Warst,  adj. 
worst ;  (5)  Waurness,  sb.  the  state  of  growing  or  being 
worse. 

(i\  Abd.  Macdonald  R.  Falconer  (1868)  104.  Edb.  Do  I  look 
war-far'd  nor  I  did  afore?  Macaulay  Poems  (1788)  120.  (2) 
Nhb.'  In  a  rencounter  in  Ovingham  Churchyard,  Wm.  Surtees, 
of  Broad  OaU,  lost  the  use  of  his  hand  by  a  spear  wound,  and 
acquired  the  name  of  'Willie  with  the  war-hand.'  .  .  The  hand  he 
had  lost  was  his  right;  but  his  left,  his  war,  or  worse  hand, 
remained,  and  from  it  he  acquired  the  name  by  which  he  was 
distinguished,  Raine  Life  0/  Surtees,  89.  (3,  a)  w.Yks.  There's 
two  maks  o'  these  Drivers,  .  .  better  mak  an'  waur  mak.  Better 
male's  fearful  strict,  an'  t'war  mak's  just  as  wild,  Snowden  IVeb  of 
IFeaver{iSg6)  ii.  ib)  w.Yks.  Those  ,  .  .  who  are  considered  a  bit 
more  respectable  than  the  average  cf  the  working  folk,  or  who 
have  a  shilling  or  two  a  week  more  wages  than  the  average,  are 
frequently  referred  to,  '  One  o'  t'betler  soart  o'  t'war  mak,'  Lerds 
Merc.  Siippl.  (Nov.  4,  1899).  (4I  Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  S!g.  Gin  the 
waurst  we  maun  dree,  Towers  Poems  (1885)  77.  Rnf.  The  waist 
to  come,  Mitchell  Jl^ee  Steeple  (1840)  183.  Edb.  What's  warst 
ava,  they're  waur  to  mend,  Liddle  Poems  (1821)  152.  n.Cy. 
(J.W.),  n.Yks.2  w.Yks.  Watson //ii/.////Cv.  (1775)  547.  ne.Lan.' 
(5)  Lnk.  Gin  things  be  gaun  waur  in  the  kintry,  I  trou  There's 
no  muckle  sign  o'  their  waurness  wi'you,  Watson  Poems  1,1853)  46. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  /o  see  anything  war  than  oneself,  to  see  a  ghost ; 
(2)  ivar  for,  or  of,  the  ivear,  the  worse  for  wear;  13)  ivar 
side  out,  cross,  ill-tempered  ;  'the  wrong  side  out.' 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (2)  Sc.  The  waur  for  the  wear  like  ourselves. 
Scott  Abbot  (1820)  xviii.  Abd.  Maist  o' them  were  ancient  an* 
waur-o'-the-wear  things,  Ogg  IVillie  ffn/y  (1873')  59.  Edb.  Logan 
Aiitd  Reekie  (1864)  25.  Fif.  He  lent  me  .  .  .  his  warst  workin" 
jacket,  forby  this  crunkled  waur-forthe-wear  hat,  Tennant  Ca)d. 
Beaton  (1823)  154  (Jam.).  n.Cy.,  Yks.  (J.W.)  (3)  w.Yks.  Thah 
moan't  goa  near  t'gaffer  to-day,  'cos  he's  o'  t'wahr  side  aht,  ans 
sewer  to  say  summat  'at'U  mak'  theh  mad  (>E,B.). 

3.  sb.  In  phr.  (i)  ai  war,  worse;  (2)  ill  comes  tipon  war's 
back,  obs.,  one  misfortune  succeeds  another;  (3)  ten  wars, 
a  great  pity  or  misfortune ;  (4)  to  come  by,  or  off  with  the, 
ivar,  to  get  the  worst  of  it ;  to  suffer  defeat ;  (5)  to  take  war, 
to  take  olfence  ;  (6)  to  win  the  zvar,  obs.,  see  (4). 

(1I  n.Yks. 2  The  invalid  tells  you,  '  1  am  mickle  at  waur.'  (2) 
Sc.  Ramsay  Prov.  (1737).  (3)  Sc.  Gin  that  were  to  happen,  it 
wad  be  ten  waurs  (Jam.).  (4)  Sc.  No  one  dared  to  strive  with  a 
Douglas,  .  .  for  if  he  did  he  was  sure  to  come  by  the  waur,  Scott 
St.  Ronan  (1824)  i.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (5)  Sh.I.  Hit's  a  gude  job 
'at  doo  kens  wha  doo's  spaekin'  till,  an'  at  William  taks  nae  waur 
wi'  dee,  Sh.  News  (Aug.  17,  1901).  (6)  Abd.  The  weak  aye  wins 
the  w-ar,  Ross  Helenore  (1768)  99,  ed.  1812. 

4.  V.  To  overcome  ;  to  beat ;  to  surpass ;  to  get  the  better 
of;  to  requite  for  an  injury  ;  to  injure. 

Sc.  It  was  a  paper  of  great  significance  to  the  plea  and  we  were 
to  be  waured  for  want  o't,  Scott  Antiquary  (1816)  ix.  Frf. 
Satan  tar  you,  If  in  the  race  I  dinna  war  you,  Sands  Poc»i5(  1833) 
75.  Ayr.  Ane  Hornbook's  ta'en  up  the  trade.  An'  faith,  he'll  waur 
me.  Burns  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook  (1785)  st.  13.  Lnk.  Graham 
IFritings  (1883)  II.  149.  Slk.  It  waur'd  baith  young  and  auld  to 
cow,  Hogg  Pofms  (ed.  1865)  434.  Gall.  The  Gallovidian  U900) 
II.  64. 

5.  Phr.  the  'water  ivill  never  war  the  widdie,  he  that  is  born 
to  be  hanged  will  never  be  drowned. 

Sc.  Kelly P/ot;.  (1721)  304.  e.Lth.  MucKLEBACKiT7?»f.  Rhymes 
(1885)  236. 

[1.  Swa  ))U  tellesst  werre  off  \c,  Ormulttm  (c.  1200)  4898. 
ON.  verr,  adv.,  vcrri,  adj.  worse  (Vigfusson).] 

WAR,  arf/.=  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Shr.  Also  in 
forms  waar  S.  &  Ork.' ;  ware  Sc.  (Jam.  Sitppl.)  ;  waur, 
waure  Sc. ;  wer  Sc.  (Jam.)  [war,  wa3(r.]  1.  Obsot. 
Cautious,  wary.     Cf  ware,  v.^ 

Sc.  Be  war,  hald  the[e]  on  far  Sic  chaif  wair  for  to  pryiss,  Rogers 
Reformers  (1874^  28.  Abd.  Macdonald  R.  Falconer  (1868)  83. 
Fif.  Being  a  slight  and  war  man  ...  he  thought  it  wald  nather 
be  profitable  nor  sure  for  him  to  be  in  that  place  of  service  in  the 
Kirk,  Melvill  Aiilobiog.  (1610)  165,  ed.  1842. 

Hence  Wareless,  adj.  unwary,  unguarded. 

Slk.  Open  laid  my  wareless  heart,  Hogg  Poems  (ed.  1865)  425. 
Rxb.  The  moudiewurt,  puir  wareless  thing,  Riddell  Poet.  iVks. 
(1871)  I.  245  ;  Wareless  or  warily,  joyfu'  or  wae,  ib.  II.  200. 
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2.  Aware,  conscious. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  S.  &  Ork.'  Rnf.  Sandy  M'Xab,  by  some  unlucky 
dint,  Was  nae  waur  o'  trap  till  liis  feet  tliey  fell  in't,  Webster 
Rhymes  (1835)  58.  Nhb.'  He  set  away  afore  aa  wis  war.  Aa 
wasn't  war  o'  j'or  comin.  n.Yks  ',  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.', 
n.Lin.*  Shr.'  Comin"  down  the  Brumniybonk,  I  'eiird  summat 
tussle  i'  the  'edge,  so  I  went  loCrt  il,  an'  wuz  war  on  a  great  ar 
[hare]  in  a  grin  ;  Shr.^  Wunna  war  on  him, 

[2.  The  woman  was  war  [lat  no  wegh  herd,  And  vnder 
shadow  of  shame  shewid  forth  hir  ernd,  Dest.  Troy 
(c.  1400)  521.    OE.  ivar,  cautious,  aware  (Sweet).] 

"WAR.  see  Be,  'Ware,  sb},  v.^.  Wear,  ?/.'* 

WARBA-BLADE,  sb.  Bnff.'  The  greater  plantain, 
Plantago  major. 

WARBACK,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  written  waarbak ;  and 
in  form  warbeck  S.  &  Ork.'  [warbak,  -bek.]  The 
insect  Oestrus  bovis,  which  breeds  in  the  hide  of  cattle  ; 
the  larvae  so  bred. 

Der  young  baes.he  said  derbackswis  juist  wan  aem  o' waarbaks, 
S/i.  News  (Feb.  la,  1898) ;  S.  &  Ork.» 

WARBEETLE,  sb.  Obsol.  e.An.  A  large  maggot 
bred  in  the  backs  of  cattle. 

e.An.' (sv.  Warble).     Nrf.  Marshall  7?;()-.  £fO«.  (1787).    Snt' 

■yVARBIE,  sb.  Obs.  Ags.  (Jam.)  A  maggot  bred  in 
the  skin  of  cattle,    (s.v.  Warble.) 

WARBLE, i-6.  Sc.  [waTbl.]  1.  A  bump;  a  swelling. 
Cf  wornil. 

Gall.  Your  head  is  muzzy  with  your  carrying  the  bullock's  head 
and  horns,  and  serve  you  right  had  David  given  you  a  warble  on 
it  twice  as  big,  Crockett  Grey  Man  (1896)  xviii. 
2.  A  lean,  scraggy  person.    Abd.  (Jam.) 

WARBLE,  v}  Sc.  [warbl.]  To  play  the  quicker 
measures  of  a  piece  of  bagpipe  music,  in  which  there  are 
a  large  number  of  grace  notes. 

n.Sc.  (H.E.F.)  Arg.  Heard  him  fill  the  night-fall  with  the 
'  Bhoilich  '  of  Morar,  with  the  brag  of  a  whole  clan  in  his  warbling, 
Mu.NRo  /.O'/  Pibroch  (i8g6:  251. 

Hence  Warbler,  sb.  a  combination  of  five  or  more  grace 
notes  in  a  piece  of  bagpipe  music.    n.Sc.  (H.E.F.) 

WARBLE,  v.^  .'  bbs.  Sc.  To  swing ;  to  reel ;  to 
hobble;  to  wriggle ;  to  worm  oneself  along.     Cf.  wurble. 

Sc.  To  warble  oneself  out  (Jam.,  s.v.  Wrabih. 

WARBLET,  sb.  e.An.  A  hard  swelling  in  the  liides 
of  cattle  caused  by  the  growth  of  a  maggot ;  a  dimin.  of 
'warble.'   e.An.'    Suf.  RAiNBiRD^^n'c.(i8i9)302,ed.i849. 

WARCHE,  see  Wark. 

WARCHER,  sb.  s.Chs.'  [watj3(r).]  A  contemptuous 
term  for  a  small,  insignificant  person  ;  a  dial,  form  of 
'  \vprker.' 

Ee  z  u  praati  waaTchur  tu  goa'  uv  u  job  lahyk  dhaat'. 

WARCHIE,  see  Wairsh. 

WARCHlNG,//'/.rtrfy.  s.Chs.'  [wa'tjin.]  Insignificant, 
contemptible.     See  Warcher. 

WARCKBRATTLE,  see  Work  bracco. 

WARD,5i.'  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Lin.  Also  in  forms  waird, 
ward  Sc.  (Jam.  Stippl.)  An  aphetic  form  of  award';  an 
enclosure  award.  Cum.',  n.Lin.'  Hence  (i)  it  is  well 
tvarded  to  cite,  or  ;'/  is  well  ward  one  wants,  phr.  it  is 
thoroughly  deserved  by  one;  see  below  ;  (2)  Warded, />//. 
adj.  assigned  ;  awarded  by  commissioners  appointed  to 
carry  out  divisions  of  common  lands. 

(i)  Sc.  This  expression  is  generally  applied  to  one  who  has 
forfeited  his  share,  or  who  grumbles  at  what  is  offered  to  him  ;  for 
example,  if  a  beggar  grumbles  at  the  dole  that  is  offered,  tlie  giver 
will  take  it  back  saying, '  Weel,  wecl,  if  ye  dinna  tak  that,  it's  weel 
ward  ye  want '  (Jam.  Stippl.).  S.  4  Ork.'  It's  weel  warded  to  thee. 
(a")  Nhb.'  Warded  roads. 

WARD,  s6.*  and;/.'  Obsol.  e.An.'  \.  sb.  Callosity  of 
the  skin  on  the  hands  or  feet.  2.  v.  To  render  the  skin 
callous  by  hard  work,  iS:c. 

The  hands  of  hard-working  people  are  said  to  be  warded. 

WARD,  t/.«  and  sb?  Sc.  Nhb.  Chs.  Der.  Ess.  Dev. 
Also  in  forms  waird  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wurd  Dev.  1.  v.  To 
guard,  preserve  ;  to  attend  to  ;  to  keep  ofi';  to  watch  for. 

Rnf.  We'll  leave  auld  Reekie  for  the  day,  An'  waird  the  Mornin' 
comin',  Picken  Poems  (1813)  I.  97.  Edb.  I  took,  I  thought,  the 
safest  course  To  ward  expencc,  Macneill  Bj^^aiw  Times  (181 1)  31. 


Chs.'3  Dev.  For  thee,  leuve,  ai'vc  wurded  'em,  Pulman  Sng.  Sol. 
(i860'  vii.  13. 

2.  To  fasten  a  mortised  joint  by  driving  a  pin  through  it. 

Cld.  Weclwairdit.     lUwairdit  (Jam.). 

Hence  Wairder,  sb.  one  who  secures  mortised  joints  in 
this   manner,      ib.  3.    sb.     In   comb.   (1)   Ward-and- 

warsel,  ois.,  security  ;  a  pledge;  (2)  -fire,  065.,  a  beacon 
fire  ;  (3I  -hill,  or  Wardill,  obs.,  a  hill  on  which  a  beacon 
was  lighted  as  a  signal  of  danger  ;  (4)  -mote,  a  meeting  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  a  ward  or  district ;  (5)  -seed, 
the  shepherd's  purse,  Capsella  Bursa- Pmloris;  (6)  -staff, 
obs.,  see  below. 

(i)  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  I  sail  ward  and  warsel  f.r  you  be,  Ross 
//^/f/io^  (1768  '  31,  ed.  1812.  (2:  Or.I.  Nothing  short  of  actual 
invasion  entitled  the  Jarl  to  call  lliem  to  arms  by  the  ward-fire, 
Fergusson  Rambles  (1884I  142.  (3"!  Or.I.  I  sat  by  the  Dwarfie 
Stone,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  Ward-hill,  ib.  (1884)  59.  (4) 
Nhb.' The  word  wardmote  is  still  in  constant  use,  Richardson 
Borderer's  Tabkbk.  (1846)  HI.  21.  (5)  Dev.  (B.  &  H.)  (6)  Ess. 
Lambourn  Manor  ...  is  held  by  service  of  the  ward-stalT,  i.e.  to 
carry  a  load  of  straw  in  a  cart  with  six  horses,  two  ropes,  two 
men  in  harness,  to  watch  the  said  wardstalT,  when  it  is  brought 
to  the  town  of  Libridge  (K.'i. 

4.  A  division  of  a  county  ;  a  district. 

Sc.  Thus  Lanarkshire  is  divided  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
wards  (Jam.I.  Edb.  On  the  west,  with  the  Over  Ward  of  Clids- 
dale  in  the  Sheriffdom  of  Lanrick,  Pennecuik  IVks.  (1715)  42,  ed. 
1815. 

5.  A  piece  of  pasture-land  enclosed  on  all  sides  ;  gen. 
used  for  young  animals  ;  a  common.  See  Calf-ward,  s.v. 
Calf,  1  (34). 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Bntf.  Cramond  Ci(//fM  ..4««.  (1888)  49.  Abd.  They 
sent  out  their  horses  . .  .  fed  where  they  pleased  in  the  bishop's 
ward,  Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792)  I.  157.  Per.  When  he  became  a 
stirk  He  scrapit  wi'  his  cloots,  And  wouldna  bide  about  the  ward 
Like  ither  decent  brutes,  But  ran  awa  to  ither  faulds,  Spence 
Poems  (1898)  57.     Der.' 

6.  Obs.  A  tumulus  or  hill  on  which  a  beacon  was  lighted, 
or  intelligence  conveyed  by  signals.  S.  &  Ork.'  Cf. 
wart,  sb.'^ 

WARD,  sb.*  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Wm^Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der. 
Also  in  form  weird  Slk.  [ward,  wad.]  A  dial,  form  of 
'  world.' 

Sc.  (Jam.  S:ippl.)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Wm.  Haw  lile  knaws 
ya  part  of  the  ward  haw  tother  leeves.  Mutton  Bran  Aetu  IVatk 
(1785)  1.  40.  w.Yks.  Button  Tour  Io  Caves  (1781)  ;  w.Yks.'  For 
aut  ward  they're  like  cayter  cousins,  ii.  287.  n.Lan.',  s.Lan.', 
Chs.'23,  Der.'  Ohs. 

Hence  (i)  Wardly,  a<^'.  worldly  ;  (2)  Wardly-wary,  «<//'. 
worldly-wise. 

(i)  Abd.  War'dl}',  time  servin'  characters,  Alexander /o/i»H_y 
Gihb  (1871)  vii.  se.Sc.  Wardly  gear  is  but  a  sight,  Donaldson 
Poems  ^1809)  128.  Gall.  Wha  winna  be  content  wi'  this.  Is  ill  to 
please  o'  wardly  bliss,  Nicholson  Poet.  IVks.  (,1814')  44,  ed.  1897. 
Cum.  Ye  wardly  bodies,  screape  up  wealth,  Anderson  Ballads 
(ed.  1840)  53.  Wm.  He  .  .  .  outbang'd  'em  0'  for  wardly  cunning, 
HuTToN  Bran  New  Wark  (1785)  I.  323.  n.Yks.  Wardly  care, 
Castillo  Poems  (1878)  23.  (2)  Slg.  Sae  pure  in  heart;  nae 
wardly  gear  To  make  her  wardly-wary,  Buchanan  Poems 
(1901)  42. 

WARD,  v.^  Not.  e.An.  Also  in  form  wart  e.An.' 
[wad.]     Of  a  dog :  to  copulate  with. 

s.Not.  She's  bin  warded  by  a  good  dug  :  J.P.K.).     e.An.' 

WARD,  v.*  Suf.  To  plough  at  right  angles  to  the 
farrows  already  made.  The  same  word  as  Quart,  adj. 
(q.v.)     e.Suf  (F.H.) 

WARDAY,  sb.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Win.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
Lin.  Nhp.  Also  in  forms  wah-day  e.Vks.' ;  wairty  Yks.; 
warda  Wm.  Yks.  n.Lan.'  ne.Lan.';  warder  w.Yks.'; 
wareday  Dur.';  wartay  Lan.;  wartday  w.Yks.'  n.Lin.'; 
warterday  Yks.;  warty  w.Yks.^  Lan.'  n.Lan.'  e.Lan.' 
s.Lan.'  Chs.';  waurday  Chs.'*;  wertday  m.Lan.' ; 
wharter  Yks.  [waTde,  -da;  wa'de,  -da;  wa'ta.J  A 
week-day  ;  also  used  attrib. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  ;  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Aa  waddent  he' minded  if 
he'd  djun'd  iv  a  warday  ;  but  it  was  the  good  Sunday,  ye  see. 
Dur.',  Lakel.",  Cum.'  Wm.  I  hcv  a  site  a  bcttermer  sooart  a 
yung  men  et  cus  ivvery  warda  ta  hac  'ther  dinnars,  S{>ec.  Dial. 
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(1885)  pt.  iii.  26.  Yks.  I'se  ollus  sooner  on  a  wharter-day  neron 
a  Sunday,  PluUp  Neville,  iii.  n.Yks.i^"  ne.Yks.'  Sha's  awlus 
working,  Sundays  an'  wardays.  e.Yks.  Marshall  Riir.  Ecoii. 
(1788):  e.Yks.i  Jack  nivver  gans  ti  cliotch  ;  Sundas  an  \.vah-davs 
is  all  alike  tiv  him,  ^1/5.  add.  ^T.H.)  m.Yks.i  w.Yks.  Black  duds 
o'  th'  wairty?  Hartley  Dili.  c.  1873)  and  S.  55  ;  Both  Sunday 
an'  waterday,  Tom  Treddlehoyle  Bairiisla  Ann.  (1864)  37  ; 
w.Yks. 1  Labourin  fray  morn  to  neet  on  wart  days,  ii.  326 ; 
w.Yks. ^5  Lan.  They  co'd  him  Dulecatcher  o'  wartays,  Clegg 
Sketches  (1895)  306;  Lan.l,  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  m.Lan.^, 
s.Lan.',  Chs.'3,  n.Lin.'  Obs..  Nhp.i 

Hence  Wardafied,  fpl.  adj.  suitable  to  a  work-day. 

w.Yks.  '  Hah  doesta  like  me  new  booits  ? '  '  They  levvk  varry 
wardafied.'     Very  common  iB.K.). 

[Cp.  Swed.  hvardag,  vvorkingday  (Widegren)  ;  Dan. 
Iwerdag,  week-day  (Larsen).] 

WARDED,  ppl.  adj.  e.An.  Joined  together.  (Hall.) 
Cf.  ward,  v.^ 

WARDED  OFF,  p/ir.  e.An.'  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.!    Started  off  work. 

WARDEN,  sb.     Nhb.  Dur.  Yks.     [waTdan,  wa'dsn.] 

1.  A  churchwarden,  e. Dur.',  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  2.  A  joint 
in  a  rope  made  by  overlapping  the  two  ends  and  wrapping 
them  together,  as  distinguished  from  a  spliced  joint.    Nhb.' 

WARDEN-HANDED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Nhp.'  Left- 
handed.     See  War-hand,  s.v.  War,  adj.^  1  (2). 

WARDER,  see  Warday. 

WARDLE,  V.  m.Yks.'  [wa'dl.]  To  shuffle;  to 
equivocate. 

WARDLE,  see  Wordle. 

WARDROPE,  56.   Obs.  Yks.  A  dressing-room.  (Hall.) 

•WARD(S,  s!/^     Yks.  Suf.     In  the  direction  of. 

n.Yks.'  They  live  Scarborough-ward  ;  n.Yks."  He  war  cumin' 
fra  Newton-wards.     ne.Yks.'     Suf.'  Ipsidge-wad. 

WARDSHIP,  s6.  Dev.  [wpdjip.]  A  wagtail.  Moore 
Hist.  Dev.  (1829)  I.  355.  n.Dev.  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell 
(1867;  CI. 

WARE,  sb.^  and  ii.'  In  gat.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  written  wair  Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Cum. 
w.Yks.'S;  wayr  w.Yks. ;  wear  Sc.  N.Cy.' Cum.  w.Yks.'^* 
Lan.'  ne.Lan.'  e.Lan.'  m.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Chs.'^  s.Chs.'  Lin.' 
n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.' ;  and  in  forms  waar  Cai.'  Cum.'*  w.Yks.^ 
n.Lan.'  ne.Lan.' ;  war  Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.  Cum.'  n.Yks.^ 
w.Yks.'  ne.Lan.' ;  waur  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ir.  ;  pp.  worn  Yks. 
Lan.  [wer,  vve3(r,  wia(r.]  1.  sb.  Goods;  stuff  of  any 
kind,  esp.  food  or  drink  ;  Jig.  matter,  esp  in  phr.  rhyming 
ware. 

Sc.  We'll  just  hae  anither  roun",  A  willywaught  o'  this 
winsome  ware,  Vedder  Poems  (18421  142;  Cheatthe  wooddie,  are 
ye  there,  Ye're  e'en  the  very  wale  o'  ware,  An'  sonsie  dear, 
Pennecuik  Ccllection  (1787)  15.  Per.  Tapioca  and  similar  foreign 
skinking  ware,  Haliburton  Fiirlh  in  Field  (1894)  4.  se.Sc.  I 
like  a  piece  substantial  ware  To  clear  my  skin,  Donaldson  Po^/hs 
(i8og)  74.  Edb.  I  meant  to  've  sent  ye  Some  rhyming  ware, 
LiDDLE  Poems  (1821)  I'S.  Dmf.  Wallace  Schoolmaster  (1899) 
355.     Glo.'     w.Cy.  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  (1858)  177. 

2.  Goods  exposed  for  sale. 

Sc.  Fle.ming  Scripture  (1726).  Bch.  I  was  selling  ware,  Forbes 
Ulysses  (I'jSs)  17.  Edb.  Here  bodies  frae  a'  quarters  meet,  To 
shaw  their  ware,  R.  Wilson  Poems  (1822)  40.  Wgt.  Saxon 
Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  57.     Suf.' 

3.  Earthenware,  delf ;  articles  manufactured  at  a  brick- 
kiln. 

N.Cy.i  White  ware.     Brown  ware.     Nhb.  (W.G.),  Nhb.',  Snf.' 

4.  Obs.  Livestock.  Suf.'  Dev.  Hoyae Siibsecivaeli-j-ji) 
459.  5.  Dairy  produce.  Glo.',  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  6.  Large 
potatoes  intended  for  sale  ;  also  in  coiup.  Ware-potatoes. 

w.Mid.  Potatoes  are  usually  classed  in  three  sizes,  the  largest 
being  called  '  ware,'  the  next  '  middlings,'  and  the  smallest 
'  chats'  (W.P.M.).     Ken.  (P.M.)  ;  (W.F.S.) 

7.  Money  for  spending  ;  the  price  or  value  of  anything. 
Edb.  Here's  goud  an'  siller  i'   my  pouches.  There's  routh  o' 

ware,  CRAWfoitD  Poems  (1798)  114.  n.Yks.=  What's  t'ware  on't? 
w.Yks.  He  meant  to  have  his  ware  aght  on  it.  Hartley  Clock 
Aim.    1878)  29. 

8.  Conip.  (i)  Ware-board,  a  shop-counter;  (2)  -goods, 
goods  for  sale  ;  see  below  ;  (3)  -heft,  a  composition  knife- 
handle. 


(i)  Cum.'  (2)  Shr.'  A  term  applied,  in  contradistinction  to 
'live  stock,'  to  such  farm-produce  as  cheese  or  tubs  of  butter, 
when  they  are  taken  to  the  fair.  '  Whad  sort'n  a  far  'ad'n'ee  las' 
wik  ? '  '  Right  middlin',  I  sid  a  power  o'  war'-goods  put  by.'  (3) 
Nhb.i 

9.  V.  To  spend,  lay  out ;  to  bestow  upon  ;  to  squander, 
spend  in  vain  ;  also  used  Jg.  See  Ill-wared,  s.v.  Ill, 
II.  1  (i8i). 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  There  would  be  little  love  wared  on  the  matter, 
Scott  Bride  of  Lam.  (1819)  x.xviii.  Sh.I.  Sh.  News  (Nov.  13, 
1897).  ne.Sc.  Dear  me  !  gudeman,  but  3'e're  fond  o'  warin'  siller 
upon  that  dochter  o'  yours,  Gra^t  Keckhton,  128.  Cai.'  e.Sc. 
I  would  never  ware  siller  on  them,  Strain  Elmslie's  Drag-net 
(1900)  125.  Abd.  To  waur  yer  time  an'  the  stren'th  o'  yer  boady 
an'  the  micht  o'  your  sowl,  Macdonald  Lossie  (18771  iii.  Per. 
Ye've  wair'd  or  vvastit  a'  j-our  prime,  Haliburton  Z^H/iid)-  (1895) 
43.  Rnf.  Witness  me  haverin'  to  a  flee,  Or  on  some  theme  o'  sic 
degree  Wearin'  my  time,  YovuG  Pictures  {186^)  175.  Ayr.  While 
coofs  on  countless  thousands  rant,  And  ken  na  how  to  wair't, 
Burns  Ep.  to  Davie  (1784)  st.  2.  Slk.  A'  that  she  has  wared  on 
you  I'll  make  up  to  her  an  bunder  an'  fifty  fauld,  Hogg  Tales 
(1838)  59,  ed.  1866.  GalL  Wi'  her  ye'll  fine  pleasure  in  wauring 
your  sillar,  Mactaggart  £';iyr/.  (1824)  240,  ed.  1876.  Kcb.  Arm- 
strong Kirkiebrae  (1896)  157.  UIs.  (M.B.-S.),  N.Cy.'^,  Nhb.', 
Dur.'  Lakel.-  Thoo  mun  ware  thi  brass  carefully.  Cura.'^* 
Wm.  Weed  waart  o'  oor  brass,  Spec.  Dial.  (1885)  pt.  iii.  i. 
n.Yks. '22*  ne.Yks.'  He  wares  nowt,  for  he  addles  nowt. 
e.Yks.'  Ah  nobbut  wared  a  shillin  at  fair.  m.Yks.l  w.Yks.'  =  34  . 
w.Yks.'  A  mother  sends  her  little  one  to  ask  the  butcher  to  '  wair 
her  sixpence,' — a  common  practice  with  poor  people,  who  get  a 
quantity  of  scrag  and  shank  ends  and  titbits  by  this  means. 
'  Waired  at  fend  on't  an'  bowt  f best  o'  ivvrything,' — expended 
extravagantly  and  constantly.  Lan.  Still  he  seemed  abeawt 
hawve  satisfied  'at  he'd  worn  his  brass  reyt.  Standing  Echoes 
(1885)  27  ;  Lan.',  n.Lan.'.  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  m.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 
Chs.' Conveying  a  sense  of  judicious  expenditure  ;  Chs.^  s.Chs.' 
Wei,  wot  did  yu  wae-r  on  it  ?  Der.'^  Not.  TV.  &  Q.  (1881)  6th 
S.  iii.  78.  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  I've  weared  a  sight  o'  munny  upo'  my 
bairns*  edication.     sw.Lin.'  It  wants  a  lot  of  money  wearing  on  it. 

Hence  (i)  al  one's  zvaniig,  phr.  at  one's  leisure;  (2) 
Waring-brass,  sb.  pocket-money. 

(i)  Per.  When  time's  at  your  vi-airin',  O  spend  a  half  hour, 
Stewart  Character  (1857)  19.     (2)  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

10.  To  wager. 

Heb.  I'll  waur  my  poor  brother  Jock's  nut  against  your  owning 
that  she's  the  bonniest .  . .  lass,  Sarah  Tvtler  Macdonald  Lass 
(1895^  188. 

[9.  Summe  sey  that  je  .  . .  wyll  no  thyng  ware  up  on 
hym,  Paston  Letters  (1463)  II.  139.] 

WARE,  sb.''  and  v.'^  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Dur.  Pern.  e.  &  s. 
Cy.  Ken.  Hmp.  Also  written  wair  Sc.  (Jam.);  wear 
Nhb.;  and  in  forms  waar  Sc.  Bnft'.'  n.Cy.  Nhb.;  warr 
Sh.I.  (Jam.)  S.&Ork.' ;  waur  n.Cy.  Ken. '^i  waureKen.'; 
weer  Nhb.'  ;  weir  n.Cy.  Nhb.' ;  woare  Nhb. ;  woore  e.  & 
s.Cy.  Ken. ;  wor  Pern. ;  wore  Ken.  [wir,  w^e3(r,  wia(r.] 
1.  sb.  Drift  sea-weed  ;  sea-wrack.  See  Ore,  sb.''.  Sea- 
ware,  s.v.  Sea,  1  (13). 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  If  ye  sit  ipa  da  stane  in  a  kind  o'  lazy  wy, 
your  huik  gets  inta  da  waar,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  13  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 
Or.I.  Holmes,  skerries,  wrak,  waith,  wair,  Peterkin  Notes  (1822) 
138.  Cai.'  Bnff.  Great  quantities  of  sea-weed,  called  ware,  are 
thrown  up  on  the  shore,  Statist.  Ace.  I.  472  (Jam.).  e.Lth.  Yoked 
thair  cairts  about  ten  or  ellevin  houris  at  evene  and  led  wair  fra 
the  sea,  Waddell  Old  Kirk  Chr.  (1893'  89.  n.Cy .  Horae Subsecivae 
('777)3'°;  N.Cy.'  Nhb.  Ray(i69i);  Nhb.',  Dur.  (K.\  e.&  s.Cy. 
(B.  Sc  H.),  Ken.'=     Hmp.  Holloway. 

Hence  (i)  Waarie-bug,  sb.a.  bladder  of  the  yellow  tang, 
Fiiciis  nodosus.  Cai.'  ;  (2)  Warry,  adj.  sea-weedy ; 
covered  with  sea-weed.  S.&Ork.'  2.  Cow;/,  (i)  Ware- 
bear,  barley  manured  with  sea-weed;  (2)  -blade,  the 
blade  of  sea-weed ;  (3)  -caist,  a  heap  of  sea-weed  ;  (4) 
■goose,  the  brent  goose,  Bernicla  bren/a;  (51 -strand,  the 
part  of  the  beach  on  to  which  the  sea-weed  is  washed  ; 
(6)  -wassel,  the  ore-weed,  Laminaria  digitata  ;  (7)  -weed 
or  -wood,  sea-weed. 

(i)  Abd.  When  bear  or  big  is  manured  with  sea-ware,  the  crop 
is  very  abundant,  but  the  grain  is  very  small,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  ware-bear.  Statist.  Ace.  VI.  17  (Jam.).  (2)  Sh.I.  Only  got 
da  waarblade  for  a  windin'  sheet,  Sh.  Neii/s  (Nov.  5,  1898).    (3) 
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Or.I.  (S.A.S.)  (4)  Nhb.>  Dur.  [So  called]  because  it  feeds  on 
seaweed,  Swainson  Bi»</i  (1885)  149.  Wil.  Smith  fiiWi  (1887) 
461.  (5)  n.Sc.  Each  ware-strand  or  beach  where  drift-weed 
comes  to  land  is  set  apart  for  a  certain  number  of  tenants  on  the 
estate  to  which  it  belongs,  and  each  'brook '  of  ware  as  it  comes 
ashore  is  divided  among  these  tenants,  usually  in  proportion  to 
their  rents,  Longman's  Mag.  (Nov.  1895)  34.  ^6)  Nhb.'  (7)  s.Pem. 
Worweed  is  a  splendid  manure  for  the  garden  (W.M.M.). 
S.  V.   To  manure  with  sea-weed.    S.  &  Ork.',  Cai.',  Bnff.' 

[OE.  war,  seaweed  (Sweet).] 

WARE,  sb?  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  [weafr.]  Barley  or 
oats,  corn  which  comes  away  from  the  ear  easilj',  as 
distinguished  from  wheat  and  rye  ;  also  in  cotnp.  Ware- 
corn.    Nhb.'    Cum.  G/.  (1851).    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

WARE,  ti.'  In  gen.  dial,  and  colloq.  use  in  Sc.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  waar  Cum.' ;  waayre  Brks.' ;  wah 
Der.»  nw.Der.';  war  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Dur.  Lakel.=  n.Yks.* 
e.Yks.'  w.Yks.'*  ne.Lan.'  Chs.'  Den*  nw.Der.'  Not. 
n.Lin.'  Lei.'  War.^"  s.War.'  Wor.  Shr.'''  O.xf.'  Brks.' 
Ken.'  Sus.  Hmp.'  I.W.'  w.Cy.  Wil.  w.Som.'  Dev.  Cor. ; 
warr  Lin.  Suf.'  Wil.  nw.Dev.' ;  wor  Cor.  [wer,  we3(r  ; 
wa3(r.]  1.  To  beware  of ;  to  take  precautions  against ; 
geii.  used  as  an  w/.  or  coupled  with  the  name  of  the  object 
to  be  avoided  or  to  be  guarded.     Cf.  war,  adj.^ 

Arg.  A  Hanoverian  rat  whom  ware,  Munro  Doom  Castle  (1901) 
6.  Gall.  Lord  Archibald,  'ware  the  flail,  man,  Denniston 
Craignilder  (1832)  71.  N.Cy.'  War  below.  Nhb.'  War  the  byul 
[bowl].  Cum.,  Wm.NicoLSON  (1677)  Trans.  R.Soc.  Lit.  {i86Sj  IX. 
Cum.',  n.Yks.*  w.Yks,  Thoresby  Z.f«.  (1703) ;  w. Yks."  Der.'^ 
Wah, hare!  nw.Der.'  Not.  War-horse!  War-hound!  (L. CM.)  Lei,' 
Warkeepers.  War.^  Sbr.'Nodwaragen  himcoming.  Brks.'  Nrf. 
'Specially  te  'ware  o'  the  wimmen.  Spilling  Giles  (1872)  6.  Suf.' 
'  Warr,  heads,'  would  be  exclaimed  by  a  boy  throwing  anything 
which,  falling,  might  endanger  his  playfellows.  Ken.  There. ye'll  do 
it  yet.  Ye  never  was  one  to  cry  ''Ware!'CARR  Cottage  Flk.  (1897 
236.  Sus.  HoLLOwAY.  Hmp.'  Common  in  hunting  language. 
I.W.'  Wil.  Slow  GI.  (189a);  To  a  dog — 'War  chase,'  when  it 
runs  after  a  hare  or  rabbit  (E.H.G.).  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial. 
w.Eiig.  (1835).  w.Som.'  In  blasting  rocks  the  man  who  applies 
the  match  to  the  fuze  calls  out  '  War  ! '  If  any  one  lets  fall  any 
weight,  it  is  usual  to  cry  out  '  Wau'r  toa'urz  ! '  Dev.  Who  be 
they!  ware  foxes  in  the  dark,  I  say,  Norway  Pai-son  Peter  (1900) 
116.     Cor.  (J.W.) 

2.  In  phr.  (1)  ware  aigre,  beware  of  the  rush  of  the 
tide  ;  (2)  —  hawk,  or  —  hoc,  take  care,  beware  ;  (3)  — jolt, 
beware  of  a  jolt ;  see  below  ;  (4)  —  off,  (a)  keep  off ;  (b) 
obs.,  a  call  used  in  driving  oxen :  keep  to  the  right,  or 
away  from  the  ploughboy  with  the  goad  ;  (5)  —  out,  {a) 
look  out ;  {b)  get  out  of  the  way  ;  (6)  —  rock,  or  —  rock 
sparrow,  see  (5,  a) ;  (7)  —  up,  obs.,  see  (4,  b)  ;  (8)  —  waps, 
(a)  take  care,  esp.  take  care  of  blows ;  used  as  a  threat ; 
\b)  the  cry  raised  in  attacking  wasps  with  branches  when 
burning  out  their  nest  ;  (c)  an  exclamation  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  (9)  —  whing,  or  —  wing,  see  (2) ;  (10)  —  whoop,  a 
wagoner's  call  to  his  horse  to  come  to  the  near  side. 

1 1)  w.Yks.'  (a)  Arg. This  is  a  sweet  woman  . . .  but  dangerous. 
'Ware  hawk,  lad,  'ware  hawk!  Munro  Shoes  of  Fort.  (1901)  135. 
Nhb.  Warhawk  ti  the  mortil  that  hunts  this  black  cat,  Chatfr 
Tyneside  Aim.  (1869)  10,  Chs.',  Nhp.*  (3)  Shr.i  An  expression 
proper  to  the  harvest-field  ;  it  is  called  out  by  the  man  at  the 
head  of  the  '  for'-'orse '  to  the  man  on  the  load,  as  a  warning  to 
hold  fast  while  the  waggon  crosses  a  '  rean '  or  gutter.  (4,  a) 
Heb.  To  .  .  .  bid  him  '  ware  off'  till  further  intimation  was  given 
him,  Sarah  Tytler  Macdonald Lass  (1893)  94.  nw.Dev.  (R.P.C.) 
(4)  nw.Dev.'  fs,  o)  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  A  call  signifying  that 
something  ia  falling,  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  GI.  (i888\  e.Yks.', 
nw.Der.',  ne.Lin.  (E.S.),  Ken.  (G.B.)  (6)  Lakel.a  Waroot  o' 
t'way.  Lan.  (S.W.),  ne.Lin.  (E.S.)  (6)  ne.Wor.  Used  e.g.  by 
a  man  throwing  down  anything  from  a  loft  or  house-top  to  those 
below  (J.W. P.).  {^)  Oev.  Horae Siibsecivae  (l^^^)  ijg.  nw.Dev.' 
(8,  a)  n.Yks.*  Have  a  care,  or  war  waps  te  ye  !  Der.*,  Oxf.'  MS. 
add..  Ken.'  (A)  Brkt.'  (f)  n.Lin.'  (9)  ne.Lan.'  An  exclamation 
made  use  of  by  hunters  when  hounds  run  after  pheasants, 
partridges,  &c.  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  Som.  Jennings  OAs. /);Vi/.  tt'.f/i^. 
(1835).  n.Dev.  Hands  acrass,  tha  middle  down  An'  up  again. 
War  wing'  turn  roun',  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell  (1867)  st.  26.  (10) 
War.  Leamington  Co«>w»-  (Mar.  6, 1897) ;  War."  (s.v.  Gee-whoop). 
s.War.'  (i*.) 
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[I.  pe  liinde;  were  halden  in,  with  hay  &  war,  pe  does 
dryuen  with  gret  dyn  to  ])e  depe  sladej,  Cawayne  (c. 
1360)  1 158.] 

WARE,  see  Voar,  War,  «<//.'*,  Weir. 

WARE-COCK,  si.  Obs.  or  obso/.  Sc.  The  blackcock, 
Telrao  lelrix. 

Gall.  (Jam.)  Kcb.  The  blow  was  ettled  at  a  tall  ane,  A  bra' 
ware-cock,  Davidson  ScasoMS  (1789^  113. 

WAREDAY,  see  Warday. 

WARE,  t'.     Hmp.'     [wgf.]    To  warp. 

We  can't  use  un,  he's  warfed  so. 

WARE,  see  Urf,  Waugh. 

WARFA,  sA.  w.Yks.*  Also  written  wharfa.  [wafa.] 
A  disease  in  young  lambs  which  causes  lameness  in  the 
loins  and  hind  quarters.     Cf.  thwarter. 

WARFISH,  sb.  Yks.  f wafij.]  The  razor-fish,  Ensis 
siliqua.    e.Yks.  Kendall  God's  Hand  (18701  8. 

WAR-HAWK,s6.     N.I.'    A  bailiff ;  a  summons  sen'er. 

WARIANGLE,  sb.  Obsol.  Yks.  Stf.  Der.  Shr.  Also 
in  forms  weirangle  Yks. ;  wirrangle  nw.Der.'  The  red- 
backed  shrike,  Lanitis  collnrio. 

Yks.  Swainson  Birds  (1885^  47.  w.Yks.  Lucas  Stud.  Nidderdale 
(c.  1882)  137.  Stf.  Bailey  (1731).  Der.  Ray  (ed.  1674)  84. 
nw.Der.'     Shr.  Bailey  (1721). 

[As  ful  of  venim  been  thise  vvariangles,  Chaucer  C  T. 
D.  1408.] 

WARIDRAG,  see  Wary-drags  le. 

WARISH,  V.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in  form 
waris  n.Cy.    To  recover  from  sickness. 

w.Yks.'  Hees  niver  warish'd  o't'  surfeit  he  gat  last  Kersmas,  ii. 
239.     ne.Lan.'  He'll  never  warish  on  it. 

Hence  Warisht,  ppl.  adj.  hav-ing  conquered  anj'  disease 
or  difficulty  ;  secure  against  the  future  ;  hence  well-stored 
or  furnished.    n.Cy.  Grose  (1790) ;  N.Cy.* 

[Your  doghter,  with  the  grace  of  god,  shal  warissh«  and 
escape,  Chaucer  C.  T.  b.  2172.  OF.  ^«an>'{Mod.^((e''n>), 
from  OHG.  war/an  (Hatzfeld).] 

WARISH,  see  Wairsh,  Warridge. 

WARISON,  sb.  Obs.  Cum.  Yks.  Also  written 
warrison  Cum.*  Yks.  1.  The  stomach  and  its  contents. 
Cum.  Grose  (1790)  G/.  (1851);  Cum.*"  2. />/.  The  bowels. 
w.Yks.  HuTTON  Tour  to  Caves  (1781). 

WARK,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  Midi.  Der.  Lin.  Shr.  e.An.  Also  in  forms  waak 
e.Yks.';  wackw.Yks. ;  wahk e.Yks. ;  warch  N.Cy.* Lan.' 
e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Chs.'*^  s.Chs.'  Der.*  nw.Der.'  Shr.'*; 
warche  Lan.;  wartch  w.Yks.*  s.Lan.';  werch  m.Lan.' ; 
werk  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  werke,  wertch  Lan. ;  wirtch,  n.Cy. ; 
worch  w.Yks.*  ;  work  Nhb.  e.Dur.'  Midi.  sw.Lin.'  e.An.' 
[wark,wak  ;  watj.]  1.  sb.  An  ache;  a  pain.  See  Belly- 
wark,  Headwark,  Sec. 

N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  Dur.',  w.Dur.',  Lakel.*  Cum. G/. (1851).  s.Wm, 
(J.A.B.)  n.Yks,'  ;  n.Yks.*  Full  o'  warks  an  crukes.  ne.Yks.', 
e.Yks.',  w.Yks. *'*,  ne.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Aw've  getten  th'  tooth- 
wartch  o  o'er  my  carcus,  14.     Chs.'*3,  s.Chs.',  Der.^ 

Hence  Warkish,  adj.  rather  sore.  n.Yks.*  2.  v.  To 
ache ;  to  throb. 

Sc.  (Jam.i,  n.Cy.  (Hall.),  N.Cy.'*,  Nhb.',  Dur.'  e.Dar.'  Mi 
airm  warks.  w.Dur.',  Lakel.',  Cum.^  160.  Wm.  My  blaws  hed 
meaad  me  heaad  wark,  Wheeler  Dial.  (1790)  33,  ed.  1821. 
n.Yks.'**  ne.Yks.' It's  a  back-warkin  job.  e.Yks.'  m. Yks.' My 
back  warks  while  I  can  hardly  bide.  w.Yks.'  I  hurt  bufTt  o'  my 
arm  . .  .  scea  ill,  at  it  wark'd  past  bidin,  ii.  288  ;  w.  Yks.*^"  Lan. 
Thae  mays  mi  yed  warche,  Waugh  Owd  Blankit  (1867)  19  :  Hur 
yed  wertcht  a  bit,  Staton  Loominaiy  (c.  1861)  86  ;  Lan.',  n.Lan.', 
ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  m.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  This  tooath  wartchcs  terrable. 
Chs.'  s.Chs.'  Mi  aart  faeT  waarcliiz  fdr  dhil  pboOr  tlemt  liti 
thingg-.  Midi.  The  working  of  the  temples  (K.).  Der.',  nw.Der.' 
sw.Lin.'  How  my  head  works.  Shr.'  It  inna  so  much  of  a  pain, 
as  a  smartin',  warchin'  feel ;  Shr.*  My  corns  warchcn.  e.An.'  In 
violent  headache,  the  head  '  works  like  a  clock.' 

[1.  OE.  wcerc,  wrcec,  pain.  2.  wcrrcan,  to  be  in  pain 
(Sweet).] 

WARK,  WARK-BRATTLE,  see  Work,  Workbracco. 

WARKLY, («//.  Sc.(Jam.)  [warkli.]  Diligent ;  given 
to  work.    See  Work. 
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WARKWORTH-TROUT,  sb.  Nhb.'  The  bull-trout, 
Salmo  eriox. 

WARL,  V.  w.Yks.'^  [wal.]  To  wail ;  to  whine  ;  to 
complain  without  shedding  tears. 

WARL,  WARLICK,  see  Whirl,  Warlock,  sb} 

WARLIN,  sb.     Obs.     Sc.    A  worldly  person. 

Rnf.  A'  the  gear  that  misers  green  for.  A'  that  taks  the  warlin's 
e'e,  PicKEN  Poems  (1813)  I.  187. 

WARLOCK,  sb}  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Lan.  Also 
written  warlok  Sc. ;  wharlock  Lan. ;  and  in  forms  war- 
lick  Sc;  wharlochs.Lan.'  [waTlak.]  A  wizard;  occas. 
a  witch  ;  also  used  attrib. 

Sc.  You're  but  a  witch,  or  a  vile  warlock,  or  mermaid  o'  the 
flude,  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  (1806)  I.  39.  Sh.I.  The  warlocks  of 
Shetland  communed  with  various  demons,  known  by  the  name  of 
Sea-trows  and  Land-trows,  Hibbert  Desc.  Sh.I.  (iBaa)  234,  ed. 
1891.  ne.Sc.  The  chief  enemies  of  the  dairy  were  the  witch  and 
the  warlock  that  had  the  power  of  drawing  away  the  milk  and  the 
cream  of  the  cows,  Gregor  Fli-Lore  {18S1)  189.  Abd.  Ane  taul' 
sic  things,  I'm  sure  nae  ane  cud  tell.  Unless  some  warlick,  or  auld 
Nick  himsell,  SniRREFsPofiHs  (1790)  119.  s.Sc.  Hardly  believe  or 
in  warlocks  or  witches,  Allan Pof»is(  1 887)  14.  Ayr.  Our  warlock 
Rhymer  instantlj'  descry'd  The  Sprites  that  owre  the  Brigs  of  Ayr 
preside,  Burns  Brigs  ofAyr^iq^i)  I.  71-2.  Slk.  Ye  want  to  make 
a  warlock  o'  me,  ye  imp  o'  mischief,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  56,  ed. 
1866.  Kcb.  Confusion  tae  the  watches,  the  warlocks,  an' thedeevil. 
Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  254.  Ant.  Ballyniena  Obs.  (i892\ 
n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Ntib.  There's  little  need  o'  outher  witch  or 
warlock  when  the  drink  gets  the  better  o'  a  man,  Jones  Nhb. 
(1871)  154.  Lan.  Tha'rt  a  wharlock,  aw'll  uphowd  teh,  Clegg 
Sketches  (1895)  173.     s.Lan.* 

Hence  (i )  Warlock-breef,  sb.  a  wizard's  spell ;  enchant- 
ment ;  (2)  -fecket,  sb.  a  magic  jacket ;  see  below ;  (3) 
Warlockin,  sb.  an  imp  of  mischief;  (4)  Warlock-knowe, 
sb.  a  knoll  on  which  wizards  are  supposed  to  hold  their 
meetings ;  (5)  Warlockry,  sb.  magic  skill. 

(i)  Ayr.  Ye  surely  hae  some  warlock-breef  Owre  human  hearts. 
Burns  To  J.  Smith  (1785)  st.  i.  (2)  Sc.  (Jam.);  Jackets,  woven 
of  water-snake  skins,  at  a  certain  time  of  a  March  moon,  were 
much  in  vogue  among  the  crusading  servants  of  Satan  ;  and  are 
yet  remembered  by  the  name  of  warlock  feckets,  Cromek  Remains 
(1810)  281.  (3)  Ayr.  It's  awfu'  an'  unkent  the  ill  This  warlo'kin 
has  wrought,  man,  Ashslse  Land 0/ Burns  {ed.  1892)  130.  (4)  Ayr. 
Meet  me  on  the  warlock  knowe,  Burns  Dainty  Davie,  st.  i.  (5)  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Slk.  A'  the  eatables  and  drinkables  that  his  wild  warlockry 
could  hae  conjured  up,  Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  III.  121. 

[Cp.  OE.  wxrloga,  a  truce-breaker,  traitor,  liar,  devil 
(Hall).] 

WARLOCK,  sb."  ?  Obs.  Suf.  I.W.  1.  The  common 
mustard,  Si)iapis  iiiffra.  I.W.  (B.  &  H.)  2.  ?The  wild 
radish,  Raphauus  Raphanislium.  Suf.  Young  Annals 
Agn'c.  (1784-1815)  V.  251. 

[Mustard,  or  warlok,  or  se(n)vyne  herbe,  sinapis 
{Prompt.).] 

WARLOCK,  I'.' and  s6.3    Lan.Chs.Som.   [w^-lok, -ak.] 

1.  V.  To  tighten  the  rope  or  chain  which  binds  the  load 
upon  a  wagon  ;  see  below. 

Chs.^  We  speak  of  'warlocking  the  ropes,' or  we  say  the  load  is 
'  warlocked.'  w.Som.'  In  binding  the  load  upon  a  timber-carriage, 
it  is  usual  to  pass  a  chain  loosely  around  the  several  pieces,  and 
then  by  inserting  a  lever,  this  chain  may  be  twisted  up  to  any 
desired  tightness.     To  tighten  a  chain  thus  is  to  '  warlock  '  it. 

Hence  Warlock't,  ppt.  adj.  entangled  ;  ruffled ;  involved. 

s.Lan.  Heavv's  this  rope  gettn  warlockt  athisn  ?  Bamford  Dial. 
(•854). 

2.  sb.  A  method  of  tightening  the  rope  or  chain  of  a 
wagon-load  ;  the  fastening  thus  made. 

Chs.'  The  ropes,  after  being  made  fast,  are  tightened  by  being 
drawn  togetlier  with  another  length  of  rope,  or  sometimes  twisted 
with  a  peg.  This  peculiar  method  of  tightening  is  called  '  a 
warlock.'     w.Som.' 

[2.  Cp.  Warlok,  a  fetyr  lok  (warloc  of  feterloc,  P.),  sem 
pedicalis  vet  compcdicalis  (Prompt.).] 

WARLOCK,  i'.2  I  gp  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.] To  romp;  to  make  a  noisy,  frolicsome  uproar. 
Cf  marlock. 

s.Lan.  Come  intoth  heawse ;  whot  aryo  rompin  an  warlockin 
Iheer  for,  at  this  time  oneet?  Bamford  Dial.  (1854). 


WARLOCK-KNOT,  sb.  Lan.  A  hard  knot  in  timber. 
s.Lan.  Bamford  Dial.  (1854). 

WARM,  adj.,  sb.  and  ii.  Var.  dial,  and  colloq.  uses  in 
Sc.  and  Eng.    Also  in  form  waarm  s.Lan.'    [warm,  warn.] 

1.  adj.  In  fOMii.  (i)  Warm-bellied,  warm  ;  {2) -pocketed, 
rich,  well-to-do ;    (3)  — quart,  a  quart  of  warm  ale;   (4) 

—  shop,  the  lower  regions  ;  (5)  —  soak,  a  piece  of  marshy 
ground,  gen.  in  a  hollow,  in  which  a  spring  rises  ;    (6) 

—  store,  anything  carefully  stored  up  for  use. 

(i)  w.Yks.  It's  catching,  'specially  on  such  a  warm-bellied  day 
as  this,  Sutcliffe 'Sflriflca  Cunliffe  (1901)  73.  (2)  Der.  Bein'  as 
I'm  a  warm-pocketed  wench,  I'm  goin'  to  pay  f^or  yo'  to-night, 
Gilchrist  A'/fAo/ns  (1899)  18.    (3,4)  s.Lan.'    (5)  Hrf.'    (6)  N.Cy.' 

2.  Phr.  (i)  as  warm  as  a  penny  pie,  quite  warm  ;  (2)  to 
measure  for  a  warm  suit  of  clothes,  to  flog  soundly ;  see 
Measure,  6  (2). 

(i)  Sc.  Generally  said  of  or  to  children  (A.W.).  Slk.  Ye  hev 
taen  guid  care  o'  her ;  she's  as  warm  as  a  penny  pie,  Thomson 
Dnotinieldale  (igoi)  11.     (2)  s.Wor.' 35. 

3.  Excessively  hot.  Lan.  (E.M.M.)  Glo.  Lewis  CI. 
(1839).        4.  Angry. 

n.Lin.'  That  made  him  mad,  and  he  shaked  his  fist  in  my  face  ; 
then  I  was  warm  an'  all,  Peacock  R.  Skirlaugh  (1870)  II.  12a. 

5.  Active,  stirring. 

n.Yks.  All  t'lads  .  .  .  's  nut  sae  warm,  I'  t'waas  an'  worrks 
aboot  a  farm  as  this  here  gell,  Munby  Verses  (1865)  69. 

6.  Near,  close  on  ;  also  used  advb. 

w.'Sfks.  It's  warm  on  fifty  mile.  I  went  warm  by  where  a  fox 
brake  cover  (C.C.R.)  ;  When  ye're  by  the  laithe,  ye'll  be  getting 
pretty  warm  [near  to  the  spot],  N.  cS-'  O.  (1869)  4th  S.  iv.  489. 

7.  sb.   In  phr.  a  spell  of  warm,  a  run  of  warm  weather. 
w.Yks.  We've  hed  a  spell  o'  warm,  Keighley  News  (Mar.  16, 

1889)  7,  col.  7. 

8.  V.  In  phr.  (i)  to  talk  as  one  warms,  to  be  careless  in 
one's  speech  ;  (2)  to  warm  up  old  porridge,  to  renew  old 
love  ;  (3)  —  tip  ivith,  to  agree  with  warmly  ;  to  be  enthu- 
siastic about  a  thing. 

(r)  s.Lan.'      (a)  Lan.   If  Long  Yeb   says  owt  to  me  abeawt 
warmin'  up  old  porritch,  Brierlev  Layrock  (1864)  v.     (3)  s.Cbs.'  " 
Ah  kiid')nu  waa'rm  up  wi  dhaaf  ky'ej'nd  u  wuurk. 

9.  To  thrash  ;  to  hit ;  also  used  with  up  ;  freq.  in  phr.  to 
warm  a  person's  jacket,  sides,  &c. ;  in  gen.  colloq.  use. 

Gall.  Suck  in  with  the  Maisterl — We'll  warm  ye  when  we  get 
ye  oot,  Crock-ett  Kit  Kennedy  (i&<)C))  xi.  Nlib.  It's  a  fair  disgrace 
ti  warm  him  wiv  a  stick,  Pease  Mark  o'  the  Deil  (1894)  79.  Dur. 
The  two  that  warmed  Tony's  jacket  were  a  deputation,  Guthrie 
Kitty  Pagan  (1900)  136.  Cum.',  Wm.  (B.K.),  n.Yks.",  w.Yks.^a, 
Lan.',  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  m.Lan.',  Chs.',  Stf.',  nw.Der.', 
Not.*  sw.Lin.'  My  word,  but  I'll  waarm  your  little  starn.  Nhp.', 
War. 204^  w.Wor.'  se.Wor.'  '  I'll  warm  thee  yud,'  or,  '  I'll  warm 
thee  nut,' =' I'll  punch  your  head.'  s.Wor.',  Hrf.*  Pem.  Easther 
Gl.  (1883).  Glo.  I'll  warm  'im  so's  'e  sha'nt  forget  it  in  a  'urry ! 
Longman's  Mag.  {May  1900I  45.  Brks.',  Hnt.  (T.P.F.),  Nrf.  (E.M.) 
Suf.  c..^H.  Daily  Times  (1892).  Hmp.  (H.R.),  I.W.'*  w.Som.' 
Zee-  wur  aay  doan  wau'rm  dhuy  aa's  vaur  dhee,  haun'  aay  gits 
oa  Id  u  dhee.     Dev.^,  Cor.^ 

WARMING-STONE,  sb.  Cor.*  A  kind  of  stone  which 
when  once  heated  retains  the  heat  for  a  long  time. 

WARMINT,  see  Vermin. 

WARMNESS,  sb.  Sh.I.  Cum.  Yks.  [wa'rm-,  wa'm- 
nas.]      1.  Warmth. 

Sh.I.  Comin'  wi'  da  lamb  ta  da  warmness  o'  da  fire,  S/i.  Nezvs 
(May  14,  1898).     Cum.  (E.W.P.),  n.Yks.*     w.Yks.  Tha  wants  a 
thicker  top-coit  nor  that ;   ther's  no  warmness  in't,  Leeds  Merc. 
Siippl.  (Nov.  4,  1 899 >.•''' 
2.  Warm  weather. 

Sh.L  Der  no  muckle  to  mak'  ony  ane  need  da  fire  wi'  dis.  Da 
warmness  is  come  noo,  Sh.  News  (June  9,  1900), 

[To  gladen  every  flour  with  his  warmnesse,  Chaucer 
C.T.  E.  2221.] 

WARMOD,  see  Wormit. 

WARMSHIP,  .■ib.  Chs.  Stf  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf 
[w§mpp.]     Warmth. 

s. Chs.',  Stf.'  War.  Grose  (1790)  Siz/i/i/.  Wor.  The  warmship 
of  the  weather  (R.M.E.).  w.Wor.'  Thahr's  a  dill  a  wahrmship  i' 
my  owd  shahl.  se.Wor.',  s.Wor.'  Shr.'  The  poor  owd  mon 
wants  warmship  an'  comfort  worse  than  physic.     Hrf.'* 
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WARM-WISE,  adj.    Sc.     Rather  sultry. 

Ayr.  Man,  it's  awful  kill'  o'  nieigli  an'  warm-wise!  Service 
Dr.  Diigiiui  [ci.  1887)  201. 

WARN,  V.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  Also 
in  form  wairn  Sc.  (Jam.  Siipp/.)  Nhb.'    [warn,  wan,  w?!!.] 

1.  In  comb,  with  mfv.  and  />;c/i.  (1)  Warn  in,  {a}  to 
caution;  to  warn  ;  (6)  to  give  verbal  intimation  of  the  hour 
of  a  funeral  ;  (c)  to  elect  or  appoint  to  an  office  :  (2)  —  off, 
(rt)  to  order  off ;  to  give  notice  to  quit ;  (A)  to  forbid;  (3) 
—  on,  see  (i,  c) ;  (41  —  out  of,  see  (2,  a). 

(I,  <i)  Nhb.'  (b)  Bnff.'  yc\  n.Yks.=  Warnd  in  as  a  constable. 
w.Som.'  The  young  Robert  've  a-bin  a-warned  in  sexton.  Dev. 
Refioils  Pioviiic.  (1885)  116.  (2,  a)  n.Lin.'  You  bairns  licv  been 
warned  off  thease  here  plantins  limes  many,  an'  here  you  are 
agcan  wi'  ycr  ban's  full  o'  primroases.  Lei.',  War.^  w.Som.' 
You  bin  a-warned  off  this  here  ground  times  enough,  2.0  now  you 
must  go  'vore  the  justices,  {b)  n.Lin.'  I've  warned  you  off  cumin' 
to  see  oor  Liza  afoore  noo  ;  if  I  find  you  skulkin'  aboot  ony  moorc, 
I'll  rattle  this  here  furk  shaft  aboot  thy  head.  Lei.',  War.^,  w.Som.' 
(3)  e.Yks.'  Ah's  warned  on  cunstubbic,  ;l/S.(irfrf.  (T.H.)  (4)Sora. 
I  hear  he's  warned  him  out  of  his  farm  (W.  F.  R.). 

2.  Phr.  fo  li'ani  the  water,  see  below. 

N.Cy.'  This  word  has  a  peculiar  local  application  in  the  lower 
vales  of  the  Tees,  a  river,  which  from  the  rapidity  of  its  upper 
course,  and  from  the  numerous  streams  it  receives  from  hill  and 
moorland,  often  rises  suddenly.  In  that  district  to  warn  the 
water  is  to  give  the  inhabitants  timely  notice  of  a  llood. 

3.  To  cite,  summon  to  some  public  office  or  duty ;  to 
give  notice  of  a  meeting,  &c.,  esp.  to  suminon  by  verbal 
invitation  to  a  funeral. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  Or.I.  Peterkin  A'ofes  (1822) /4/>/>.  40.  ne.Sc. 
The  people  had  been  invited  to  the  funeral  or  warnt  by  a  special 
messenger,  GREGORF/*-Z.or<r(i88i) 210.  Cai.'  Bnff.' '  Fahn  dee 
ye  lift?'  'The  fouck  wiz  warnt  t'cum  at  tvval.'  Cld.  'To  warn 
the  meeting,'  to  warn  the  members  (Jam.].  e.Lth.  The  clerk  . .  . 
took  the  weekly  doles  to  the  poor,  'wairned'  delinquents,  Waddell 
Old  Kirk  C/ir.  (1893)  79.  Hdg.  Ritchie  St.  Balrirtd  (1883)  229. 
Gall.  (A:W.)  Uls.  In  reference  to  the  funeral  those  who  wish  to 
attend  are  'warned'  for  a  certain  hour.  Northern  Wliig  (May  8, 
1901).  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  1741-2.  March  4. — Committee  being 
warned,  these  following  were  absent  or  short,  KeitmmCs  Hospital. 
Cum.',  n.Yks.'<  e.Yks.'  Ah's  warned  on  jury,  MS.  add.  (T.H.) 
n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.'  I  warned  the  meeting  for  Thursday.  The 
policeman  warned  me  for  the  crowner's  jury  of  Saturda'.  War.^, 
Cor.a 

4.  To  induct  into  a  public  office  by  the  formal  process  of 
'warning'  and  swearing  in.  n.Yks.'  5.  To  forbid, 
deny ;  to  order  oft'. 

ne.Lan.',  Not'     Lei.' A  warned 'im  the 'aouse.     Moother  said 
as  if  way  went  off  o'  the  leane,  a  man  'ud  warn  uz  wi'  a  big  stick. 
■War.3 
6.  Of  a  clock  :  to  make  thecHcking  sound  shortly  before 
striking ;  gen.  in  phr.  to  warn  {/or)  the  hour. 

Slg.  Hark!  the  clock  is  warning  ten,  Towers  Poems  i^iWi, ) 
189.  Ayr.  The  knock  has  warned  for  twal'  o'clock,  Service 
NotandiiHis  (1890')  58.  Nhb.  The  clock  warned  for  twal.  Richard- 
son Borderer's  Table-bt.  (1846)  VI.  ii6.  w.Yks.  Hlf.x:.  Courier 
July  3,  1897V  s.Wor.  PoRSON  Quaint  IVds.  (1875)  21.  Glo.', 
Oxf.'  MS.  add. 

WARN,  WARND,  WARNDY,  WARNED,  see  War- 
rant, V. 

WARNER,i-6.  Cum.Yks.  Lin.  Also  in  form  warriner 
Cum.  [wa'nafr).]  A  summoner ;  a  warden,  esp.  a 
churchwarden.    See  Churchwarner. 

Cam.  The  vicar  and  church  warriners  won't  have  any  trampling 
on  the  graves,  Carlisle  Jni.  u888)  6,  col.  8.  n.Yks.^,  e.Yks.' 
n.Lin.'  It  hau  been  suggested  that '  warner'  may  not  be  a  corruption 
of  '  warden ,'  but  that  a  churchwarden  became  so  called  because  he 
was  wont  to  give  notice  of  parish  matters  in  church. 

WARNEy,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Oxf.  Also  in  form 
warner  Oxf     A  boys'  game  ;  see  below. 

Kcb.  GoMME  Games  (1898)  II.  3.(2.  Nhb.  The  winter  games 
were  'Warney ."Dumpers,'' Moon ttlie Cuddy, 'Di.\ONrf'/////i)(^/)(ji)j 
Vttie  (1895)  269  ;  The  place  where  '  warncy '  was  generally  played 
^vas  across  a  wide  roadway  between  two  walls,  which  served  35 
goals  ;  boundaries  were  also  fi.xcd  up  and  down  the  road  to  the 
right  and  left,  over  which,  if  one  of  the  fugitives  stepped,  he  was 
considered  the  captive  of  '  warney.'  Say  twenty  boys  (or  any 
number)  were  going  to  play,  nineteen  of  these  stood  against  one  of 


the  walls,  whilst  one  of  the  twenty  was  chosen  to  act  as  •  warney.' 
Then  (he  nineteen  having  hold  of  hands(thc  first  time  over)  shouted 
'  Warncy  !  Warney  !  lioo  !  '  and  ran  across  lo  reach  the  other  wall 
(the  goal'.  It  was  •  Warncy 's  '  endeavour  to  catch  one  of  the  boys 
and  'cop'  him.  If  he  succeeded  in  copping  him  he  was  then  his 
prisoner,  and  had  to  assist  his  captor  in  captivating  hislale  comrades: 
this  went  on  until  all  were  canght  and  copped.  If  the  captor  could 
nni  manage  lo  '  cop '  his  prisoner  he  could  not  claim  him. 
After  the  liist  time  or  turn  across,  which  was  performed  in  a  sort 
of  charge,  it  was  then  a  general  metre,  and  ' 'VVarncy  !  Warney! 
hoo!'  was  the  battle-cry  throughout,  ib.  Aiillior's  note.  n.Yks. 
(I.W.),  Ojtf.  (G.O.) 

WARNING,  ppl.  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Lakcl.  Cum.  Yks. 
Lin.  Wil.  Dev.  Also  in  form  wairning  Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.) 
[wa'rnin,  wa'nin,  wpnin.]  1.  fpl.  adj.   In  ee}iiib.  (i) 

Warning-pieces,  a  ship's  signal-flags;  (2)  -stone,  see 
below. 

(i)  n.Yks.*  (2)  Wil.'  The  bakers  lake  a  certain  pebble,  which 
they  put  in  the  vaulture  of  their  oven,  which  they  call  the  warning- 
stone  :  for  when  that  is  white  the  oven  is  hot,  Aubrey  Nat.  Hist. 
(cd.  1847)  43. 

2.  sb.  In  phr.  lo  give  warning,  of  a  clock  :  to  make  a 
clicking  noise  a  short  time  before  striking. 

Frf.  The  auld  gowkoo-clock  wad  gie  warnin'  o'  ten,  VfA^r  Poet. 
Sketc/ies  (1880  50.  Lakel.  'What  o'clock  is't  ?'  'It's  gecn 
warnen  fer  ten  '  (B.K.).     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

3.  The  sound  made  by  a  clock  just  previous  to  striking. 
Sc.  (A.VV.)  4.  A  portent,  death-omen  ;  a  supernatural 
visitation. 

Sc.  Deaths  seldom  occurred,  according  to  the  shrewd  gossips, 
without  some  remarkable  '  warning  '  of  the  sad  event.  The  howl 
of  a  dog,  the  ticking  of  the  death  walch,  or  some  mysterious 
knock  was  generally  heard,  Johnston  Glenbiickie  (1889)  la. 
e.Sc.  The  stroke  upon  her  window  was  of  supernatural  origin,  and 
a  '  warning '  to  her  of  the  death  of  her  son.  Strain  Elmsli/s 
Drag-iiel  ,1900)  232.  n.Lin.'  n.Dev.  Mother  knew  he'd  had  a 
'warning,'  Chanter  IVitcli  (1896)  14. 

5.  A  notice;  a  citation,  esp.  the  verbal  invitation  to 
attend  a  funeral ;  the  circuit  invited  to  a  funeral. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.),  Gall.  (A.W.  1  Cum.  Bid  every  master  and 
mistress  within  the  warning  to  Shoulthwaite  Moss,  Caine  S/iad. 
Crime  (1885)  62. 

6.  pJ.  A  boys'  game;  the  same  as  'Stag-warning'(q.v.). 
n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

WARNISH,  V.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  warnice  Fif. ; 
warnis  (Jam.),     [wa'rnij ;  warnis.]     To  warn. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Weel  was  I  warnised  ere  I  cam  frae  hame, 
Giiidman  Iiigtisnutl  (1873)  44.  Frf.,  e.Per.  Mind.  I'm  juist 
warnishin'ye   W.A.C.).  Ags.  Mind,  I've  gien  ye  warnisin  (Jam.). 

Hence  Warnishment,  sb.  warning. 

Frf.,  e.Per.  I'll  gie  ye  fair  warnishment  W.A.C.).  e.Fif.  Gin 
I  had  gotten  due  warnicement  feint  a  llee  wad  I  hae  cared,  Latto 
Tarn  Bodkin  (1864)  x. 

WARNLE,  WARNT,  see  Wornil,  Want,  5*.',  War- 
rant, V. 

WAR-OFFICE,  sb.  s.Lan.'  A  jocular  name  for  the 
village  of  Bamford. 

WARP,  f.'  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Ircl.  and  Eng. 
[warp,  wap,  wpp.]  1.  i'.  In  phr.  (i)  lo  go  far  to  warp 
and  the  tnill  so  near,  '  to  carry  coals  to  Newcastle ' ;  (3)  to 
ivarp  and  waft,  obs.,  to  make  mtricate  turns. 

(i)  Uls.  Vis.  Jrn.  Arcli.  (1853-62)  V.  105.  (2)  Slg.  He  [a 
butcher]  took  his  gully  by  the  haft.  An'  twirl'd  the  blade,  'Mang 
puddins  he  could  warp  and  waft,  Muir  Poems  (1818)  17. 

2.  Obs.  To  throw  ;  to  cast. 

I. Ma.  They  warped  all  his  bowels  about  on  the  tide,  Hogg 
Poems  (ed.  1865    291.     ne.Lan.' 

3.  To  lace  together  the  ends  of  a  '  sean-net.' 

Cor.  While  the  larger  boats  arc  engaged  in  warping  the  ends 
together,  the  lurker  lakes  its  station  in  the  opening,  Quiller- 
Couch  Ilisl.  Polperro  {iBti)  106;  Cor.^ 

4.  To  cause  a  deposit  on  land  of  alluvial  soil  by  means  of 
natural  or  artificial  flooding  ;  to  silt  up  ;  also  used  with  up. 
See  Sand-warped,  s.v.  Sand,  1  (33). 

n.Yks.' ^*,  ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.  Large  fields  are  surrounded  by 
embankments,  dykes  are  cut,  and  sluice  gates  placed  ;  when 
warping  is  in  progress  the  gates  all  along  the  dykes  to  the  tidal 
river,  miles  away,  are  opened.     The  rising  tide  flows  through  the 
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inlets  to  banked-in  fields,  are  drawn,  and  the  land  flooded,  Yks. 
Jf*/y.  Pos/ (Feb.  23.  1901)7;  e.Yks.',  ra.Yks.'  w. Yks.  Marshall 
Review  (1808)  I.  388.  Lin.  For  the  purpose  of  warping  up  the  old 
channel.  Miller  &  Skertchly  Fenlaiir/  (iS-jS)  vii.     n.Lin.' 

Hence  ivarpeci  up,  phr.  of  a  person  :  silently  stupid. 

n.Lin.*  A  figure  of  speech  taken  from  a  drain  or  clough-head  so 
choked  with  warp  as  to  be  useless.  '  He's  clear  warped  up.  niver 
duz  noht  bud  smoak  bacca,  an'  think  aboot  his  bairn.' 

5.  01)5.  To  make  an  embankment ;  see  below. 

Gall.  An  attempt  has  been  .  . .  made  ...  to  recover  land  from 
the  sea  by  warping  ;  this  is  done  by  driving  piles  of  wood  into 
the  beach,  interwoven  with  branches  of  trees  or  any  sort  of 
bramble,  to  retain  the  mud  on  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  Agric.  Siirv. 
230  I  Jam.). 

6.  To  open.  N.Ci^.'  7.  Of  a  ewe,  cow,  or  mare  :  to 
cast  her  young.     Cf.  wop,  v} 

GIo.  Some  cows  are  perhaps  by  constitutional  weakness,  or 
bodily  imperfection,  more  liable  to  warp  than  others,  Marshall 
Reviciv  (1818)  II.  464;  GI0.12,  Brks.'  e.An.'  The  cow  slinks  her 
calf,  the  mare  slips  her  foal,  the  ewe  warps  her  lamb  (s.v.  Slink). 
Suf.  Rainbird  Agric.  (1819)  299,  ed.  1849.  s.Cy.  Trans.  Phil.  Soc. 
(1858)  177.  I.W.i  That  mare  warped  her  voould ;  I.W.=,  Wil. 
(G.F.B.) 

Hence  Warpling,  sb.  a  calf  born  before  its  time.    Glo.' 

8.  To  lay  eggs. 

N.Cy.'2  Cum.  Stone  the  ducks  home  to  warp,  zv.Ciini.  Times 
(Apr.  28, 1900)  3,  col.  8  ;  Cum.'  Cum.,  Wra.NiC0LS0N(i677)  Tiniis. 
R.  Soc.  Li/.  (1868)  IX.  Lan.  How  many  eggs  has  she  warped? 
Brewer  (1870;.     [Levins  Alaiiip.  (1570).] 

9.  Obs.   Of  bees  :  to  take  flight. 

Gall.  The  hive  which  warped  owre  the  fell  .  .  .  Was  warmly 
followed  by  himsell,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  94,  ed.  1876. 

10.  Obs.  To  make  a  bleating  sound. 

SIk.  Q'er  the  rank  scented  fen  the  bleetur  was  warping,  Hogg 
Poems  (ed.  1865)  64. 

11.  With  up:  to  plough  land  in 'warps.'  Ken.'  Ken., 
e.Sus.  HoLLOWAY.  12.  sb.  In  comb,  (i)  Warp-cop,  a 
conical  tin  used  for  warps  ;  (2)  -end, yjg".,  a  ne'er-do-weel; 
(3)  -head,  a  s\\\y,  muddle-headed  person  ;  (4)  -way,  to  the 
right ;  see  below. 

(i)  w.Yks.  (S.K.C.)  (2)  Der.  Poor  owd  Brown,  he  may  be  a 
warp  end,  a  bit  ov  a  wastrel  in  his  day,  IVkly.  Telegraph  (Dec.  22, 
1894)  12,  col.  i;  (M.A.W.  (3)  Yks.  Coom  oot,  thou  girt 
warp'ead  (F.P.T.).  Lan.  Aw've  made  a  match  for  hauve  a  creawn 
wi'  th'  owd  warp-yed  ut  he  corn't  poo  yon  owd  tom  cat  ov  eawrs 
o'er  owd  Dicky  Barlow's  boss  pond.  Wood  Hum.  Sketches,  8. 
s.Lan.*  (4)  w.Yks.  Yarns  were  originally  twisted  both  ways, 
to  the  light  for  warp  and  to  the  left  for  weft  (W.T.\ 

13.  Phr.  ivarp  and  ivaft,  completely  ;  every  bit. 

Abd.  That's  our  Robbie's,  warp  an'  waft,  Be't  gueed  or  ill, 
Beattie  Parings  {iZoi)  18,  ed.  1873;  (G.W.) 

14.  A  strong  rope,  esp.  one  attached  to  a  fishing-net. 
e.Yks.  Kendall  God's  Hand  (1870)   11.     Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy 

Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  99.  Cor.  When  everything  is  favourable,  a 
warp  from  the  end  of  the  stop-sean  is  handed  to  the  volyer, 
QuiLLER-CouCH  Htsl.  Polperro  (1871)  106. 

15.  The  sediment  deposited  by  a  river  ;  an  accumulation 
of  mud,  &c.,  checking  the  flow  of  water  ;  sand  deposited 
on  the  coast. 

Yks.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (i863\  n.Yks.'^,  ne.Yks.i,  e.Yks.', 
m.Yks.'  Lin.  'Voung  Annals  Agric.  (1784-1815)  XXXU.  383. 
n.Lin.',  Nhp.= 

Hence  (i)  Warp-and-grove,  sb.  marsh  land  ;  (2)  -land, 
sb.  land  formed  by  the  silt  of  a  river  ;  the  deposit  of  earth 
moved  from  one  part  of  the  coast  to  another  by  the  action 
of  the  sea. 

(i)  Lin.  It  consists  of  three  descriptions  of  land:  marsh,  called 
here  warp-andgrove,  strong  loam,  .  .  and  dry  loam,  Marshall 
Rcmew  {iSii)  Ml.  ^^.     (2)  e.Yks.' 

16.  A  piece  of  land  between  two  furrows,  consisting  of 
several  ridges  ;  a  corn  ridge  ;  a  flat,  wide  bed  of  ploughed 
land. 

c.Nrf.  Marshall  Riir.  Econ.  (1787).  Ken.'  Sus.'  A  piece  of 
land  consisting  of  ten,  twelve,  or  more  ridges,  on  each  side  of 
which  a  furrow  is  left  to  carry  off  the  water  ;  Sus.' 

17.  0*5.  The  stream  of  salt  water  which  runs  from  the 
brine-pots ;  also  in  fo;;;/..  Salt-warp.  Won  (K.)  18.  A 
tale  of  four  in  counting,  esp.  used  of  herrings  or  oysters  ; 
occas.  three  or  even  two. 


Sc.  His  honour  Monkbarns  should  never  want  sax  warp  of 
oysters,  Scott  Antiquary  (1816)  xxxi.  Lth.  (.Jam.)  Hdg.  A 
hundred,  as  sold  by  the  fishers,  contains33  warp,  equal  to  six  score 
and  twelve.  The  retail  hundred  contains  only  30  warp,  Statist. 
^(T.  XVII.  69  (I'i.^.  n. Yks. 5^  A  warp  of  herrings.  w.Yks.  Three 
nails  ;  a  nailmaker's  phrase,  used  when  counting  nails,  Leeds 
Merc.  IVkly.  Siippl.  (May  31,  1884)  8.  I. Ma.  When  the  fishermen 
tell  out  their  herrings  they  add  to  every  100,  three  fishes,  which 
they  distinguish  by  the  name  of '  warp,'  and  then  they  throw  in  a 
single  herring,  which  they  call  'tally'  (S.M.).  e.An.'  Nrf. 
Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  100.  Ken.  Lewis  /.  Tenet 
(1736);  Ken."  Sus.  In  counting  fish  128  herrings  make  a 
hundred  and  132  mackerel  according  to  Brighton  measure,  but 
the  reckoning  is  by  warps  of  four  fish  (F.E.S.) ;  Sus.'^  Hmp. 
Holloway. 

19.  A  lamb  cast  some  time  before  its  maturity.  e.An.', 
Suf.  (Hall.)       20.  A  smart  stroke  or  blow.     CId.  (Jam.) 

21.  A  stroke  of  the  oar  in  rowing. 

Sh.L  I  canna  rowe  Wi'  sikkan  warps,  JundaA'//«^»-(j/ioo/ (1898) 
52;  S.  &  Ork.' 

22.  A  variety  of  potato. 

w.Yks.  '  What  mack  o'  putates  hev  ye  ? '  '  AhVe  some  warps, 
an'  they're  th'  best  gooin'  (^B.  K.  . 

[10.  Cp.  pe  fyrst  word  fiat  he  warp,  Gaivayne  (c. 
1360)  224.] 

WARP,  t).'  Som.  To  wrap  up;  a  dial,  form  of 'wrap.' 
(W.F.R.),  (Hall.) 

WARPER,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  A  person  who  lays  the 
warp  threads  in  order  for  the  weaver. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  Ayr.  He  was  a  warper  in  Fulton's  ware- 
room  when  I  knew  him  first.  Hunter  Studies  (1870)  162. 
w  Vks   (F.R. )   s.Lan.' 

WARPING,  ppl.  adj.,  vb!.  sb.  and  sb.  Sc.  IreL  Yks. 
Lan.  Lin.    Also  written  worping  Cai.'    [warpin,  wapin.] 

1.  ppl.  adj.  and  vbl.  sb.  In  comb,  (i)  Warpingbobbin,  the 
bobbin  on  which  the  yarn  is  wound  previous  to  being  made 
into  warps  ;  (2)  -creel,  a  stand  in  which  a  '  warper '  sets  his 
'  cops  '  and  in  which  his  threads  are  set  in  the  order  they 
are  to  take  in  the  warp  ;  (3)  -dinner,  obs.,  a  dinner  given 
to  a  handloom  weaver;  (4)  -mill,  (5)  -pins,  (6)  -wheel, 
(7)  -woof,  wough,  or  -wow,  the  machine  in  which  threads 
are  arranged  into  warps. 

(I)  w.Yks.  (F.R.)  (2)  w.Yks.  (D.L.)  (3)  Cai.'  The  people 
spun  their  own  wool  and  brought  the  yarn  to  the  weaver.  They 
on  such  occasions  were  expected  to  bring  him  a  present  of  food, 
usually  a  piece  of  salt  pork,  for  his  '  worpin  dinner.'  (4)  Uls.  Uls. 
Jrn.  Arch.  (1853-62).  w.Yks.  (F.R.),  s.Lan.'  (5)  Sc.  (Jam. 
Siippl.)  (6)  Ayr.  I  sat  beside  my  warpin  wheel.  And  ay  I  ca'd  it 
roun',  Burns  My  heart  was  ance,  st.  4.  Uls.  Uls.  Jrn.  Arch. 
(1853-62).  (7)  w.Yks.  (D.L.);  w.Yks.3  A  frame  three  yards  and 
one  foot  long. 

2.  sb.  Fiff.   A  thread. 

Lan.  We  re  nobbut  a  '  bundle  of  habits,'  Tee'd  round  wi'  a 
warpin'  o'  time,  Bealey  IVark  tvhile  yo  con  (1867)  St.  x,  in  Cy. 
IVds.  No.  xvii.  262. 

3.  pi.  The  mud  banks  of  an  estuary  ;  land  which  has 
been  raised  by  the  deposits  left  by  floods. 

e.Yks.  Yks.  IVkly.  Post  (Feb.  23,  1901)  7.  Lin.  Chambers's  Jrn. 
(1889)  490.  [Warpyngc,  of  the  see  or  o)ier  water,  alluvium 
{Prompt.).] 

WARPLE,  V.    Sc.    Also  written  warpel.     [waTpl.] 

1.  To  entangle,  intertwine  ;  also  used^^-. 

Sc.  That  j'aru's  sae  warplit  that  I  canna  get  it  redd  (Jam.)  ;  An 
old  quarrel's  like  warplit  wool  that  cannot  be  redd  in  a  minute, 
Keith  Bonnie  Lady  1,1897)  71.  Cai.'  Abd.  She  saw  things  had 
taken  sic  a  cast,  An'  sae  thro'  ither  warpl'd  were,  that  she  Began 
to  dread  atweesh  them  what  meith  be,  Ross  Helenore  (1768)  80 
(Jam.-). 

2.  To  twist  or  wind  round  ;  also  usedy?^. 

Arg.  Though  scorlins  warpled  my  thowl  pins,  CoLViLLE  Veriiac. 
(1899)  6.  Lnk.  Warl's  griefs  an"  cares  are  unco  rife,  An'  vvarple 
roond  a  body's  life,  Thomson  Musings  (1881)  227.  Kcb.  They 
[tawsc]  warpled  roun'  his  lanky  shanks  Like  snakes  aroon' 
'Laocoon,'  Armstrong  Iiigteside  (1890)  141. 

3.  To  wriggle  ;  to  twist  the  limbs  about ;  to  walk  un- 
steadily.    Cf.  warble,  v.'^ 

n.Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  Abd.  At  greedy-glade,  or  warpling  on  the 
green,  She  'clipst  them  a',  Ross  Helenore  (1768)  15,  ed.  1812. 
Ayr.  Service  Dr.  Dugnid  (ed.  1887)  253. 
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4.  With  through  :  to  struggle  through. 

Rxb.  If  ance-en  ye  could  warpel  throwc,  Riddell  Poet.  IVIis. 
(ed.  1871)  I.  198. 

WARPLE,  WARR,  see  Wapple,  sb?,  Ware,  sb?,  v? 

WARRABEE,  .^b.  Chs.  Dcr.  Also  in  forms  wairibrec 
Chs.'  ;  warrabreeze  s.Chs.'  ;  warybree  nw.Dcr.'  ;  wary- 
breeze  Chs.  [warabi ;  wearibrlz.]  A  large  wart  on 
the  body  of  an  animal.     Cf.  warble,  sb.,  warraworm. 

Clis.'3,  n.Chs.  (G.H.H.)  s.Chs.'  Supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  worm.     nw.Der.* 

[OE.  wearr,  a  callosity,  wart  (Sweet)  ;  and  bcc  or  breeze. 
See  Breeze,  .sA.'] 

WARRACH,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  warrack 
Sc.;  warroch  (jAM.)Bnff.'  [waTax-]  "i-.  sb.  A  knotted 
stick.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Hence  Warrachie,  adj.  rough  and 
knotty,  as  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Kcd.,  Ags.  (ib.)  2.  A 
stubborn,  ill  tempered  person.  Bnfi".'  3.  A  stunted, 
ill-grown  person  ;  a  puny  child  ;  a  worthless  fellow. 

Abd.  Dell  speed  yon  bit  warrack,  wi'  neiz  i'  the  air,  Abd.  IVkly. 
Free  Press  (.Aug.  17,  1901).     Kcd,  Ags.  A  weary  warroch  (Jam.). 
e.Fif,  Ye  puir  insigneefieant  blowstin  cooardly  warrach  at  ye  are ! 
Latto  Tarn  Bodkin  (186.4)  '^• 
4.  V.  To  scold  ;  to  use  abusive  language.    n.Sc.  (Jam.) 

WARRAGE-POLE.  56.  War.^  A  pole  slung  on  chains 
and  placed  across  a  stream  to  prevent  cattle  trespassing 
from  field  to  field  by  fording. 

WARRAND,  see  Warrant,  v. 

WARRANDICE,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  warran- 
diss  (Jam.).  1.  A  surety;  a  security,  esp.  the  security 
given  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer  that  the  bargain  shall  be 
made  good. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  I'se  be  caution  for  them — I'se  gie  you  my  personal 
warrandice,  Scott  IVaietley  (1814)  l.xvi.  Lnk.  Wodrow  CIi.  His/. 
(1721)  IV.  489,  ed.  1828.  Slk.  I  stand  warrandice  that  he  shall 
keep  his  distance,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  60,  ed.  1866.  Gall.  'I'hcre 
were  four  men  who  were  willing  to  give  warrandice  that  their 
horses  refused  to  pass  the  place,  Ckockett  Bog-Myrlle  (1895)  23. 
2.  A  legal  warrant ;  also  used  _/?§•. 

Ayr.  Your  behaviour,  Geordie,  is  an  unco'  warrandice  to  every- 
one to  lift  the  hoof  against  me,  Galt  Entail  (1823)  l.xxviii.  Gall. 
Agnew  of  Lochnaw  took  out  letters  from  the  Privy  Council,  .  . 
as  the  warrant  runs  .  .  .  '  to  pursue  and  slay  the  red-handed  clans 
of  gypsies  and  broken  men.'  .  .  These  clans  were  the  Millers,  .  . 
the  Faas  not  being  nominated  in  the  warrandice,  Crockett 
Raiders  (1894)  xxxvi. 

[That  they  be  weiscly  wachede  and  in  warde  holdcne, 
Wardede  of  warantizez  with  wyrchipfulle  knyghttez, 
Morle  Arth.  (c.  1420)  1614.  OFr.  luareittise,  garaiitisc, 
guarantee  (Stratmann).] 

WARRANT,  sb.'-  Yks.  Lan.  Stf.  [wa'rant]  The  clay 
inderlying  a  coal-seam  ;  '  seat-earth.' 

w.Yks.  (T.T.)  Lan.  Woodward  Geo/.  Eng.  and  Wales  (1876) 
93.     Stf.  (K.) 

WARRANT,  V.  and  sb.^  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  wand  e.Yks.'  ;  want  Sus.'  ; 
warn  Sc.  S.  c^  Ork.'  N.Cy.'  Nhb.^  Cum.'  Glo.  O.xf.'  Brks.' 
Suf.  Wil.i  Dor.'  w.Som.'  Dev.'  Cor.'  =  ;  warnd  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.'  Lakel.=  Wm.  Lan.  Nhp.=  Won  Hrf^  Glo.'MImp.' 
Wil.'  Dor.  Dev.;  warndy  LW.'  Dor.';  warned  Wm.; 
warnt  Ir.  Nhb.'  Cum.'  s.Lan.'  Nhp.'=  Ess.'  Sur.  I.W.=  ; 
warran  Sc. ;  warrand  Sc.  (Jam.)  e.Yks.'  Stf.  Lei.'  Oxf. ; 
warren  Nhb. ;  warm  Sh.L  ;  warrnd  Glo. ;  warrnt  Suf. ; 
waund  Nhp.'  se.Wor.' ;  waurn  Sc.  ;  wern  Brks.'  ;  worn 
Bnff.' ;  worrin  Sc.  (Jam.)  [wa'rant,  worsnt ;  warn(d, 
wan(d,  wan(d,  W9n(d,  won(d.]  1.  v.  Esp.  in  plir.  I'll 
ivarraiit,  or  I'llivarraiil  it,  or  yon,  I'se  warrant, '  I'll  be  bound,' 
'  I'll  go  bail.'    .See  Awarrant. 

Sc.  He's  a  madman  noo,  an'  disna  ken  a  shuttle  frae  a  shoe- 
horn, a'  warrand,  Halibuhton  Fields  (1890)  61.  Sh.I.  Nae  wird 
o'  Shaarlit,  I'se  warm,  Mansie  ?  Sli.  jXews  (June  4,  1898)  ;  S.  & 
Ork.',  Cai.'  e.Sc.  She  was  braw,  I'se  warrant  ye,  Sf.toun  R. 
Urqii/iatI  {1896)  XKX.  Bnff.'  I'se  worn  ye,  the  fishers 'ill  a' rin 
t'  the  sea,  fin  they  ken  it  the  factor's  t'  gaither  up  the  bye-ganc 
rents.  Abd.  Heth,  Lizie,  ye're  in  order  now,  I'se  warn  ye  think, 
Anderson  Poems  (ed.  1826)  96.  Ayr.  Dempster,  a  true-blue 
Scot  I'se  warran.  Burns  Earnest  Ciy  (1786)  st.  13.  Edb.  I'se 
waurn  our  folks  are  ganc  to  bed,  Liddle  Poems  (1831)  158.     Slk. 


He'll  hae  spcclcd,  I'se  warrant,  mony  an  iceberg.  Cur.  North 
Nodes  vcd.  1856I  III.  18.  n.Ir.  A'll  warn't  ye  a'll  get  sittin"  doon. 
Lyttle  Paddy  McQuillan.  89.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.  As  warrcn'd  your 
sides  are  sair,  Proudlock  Botderland  Mnse  (1896)  318;  Nhb.' 
Aa's  warn.  Lakel.*  Ah's  warn'd  yer  gaily  Ihrang.  Cum.'  'To 
warrant,'  to  assure.  '  Aa's  warn't  ta  it  is.'  Wm.  An  yer  gaily 
stoot  I  warnd,  Lonsdale  Mag.  1821-  II.  446.  e.Yks.'  He'll  come 
tiv  a  bad  end  yan  o'  these  days,  Ah'll  wand  it  he  will.  w.Yks.* 
'  Am  so  badly  ah  can  hardly  hod  up  ;  ah  think  fursdre  ah  sal  ha' 
done  wi' yuh  awal  soin.'  'I'll  warrant  thuh  ! — mun,  thah's  noan 
done  wit' world  yet  tliah  needn't  be  llaa'd.'  Lan.  Vt'll  licv  heard 
0'  The  Penny  Stone  Rock,  muiiy  a  time,  aw  warnd,  Waugh 
Rambles  Lake  Cy.  1,1861  1  ii.  s.Lan.'  Der.^  I'll  warrant  he'll  do 
it.  Nhp.'  I  waund  you  he'll  do't ;  Nhp.^  se.Wor.'  '  That  bwoy 
junt  strong  anough  tu  carry  that  there  bag  o'  tatcrs.'  Boy's 
father  :  '  O,  I  waund  'im.'  s.Wor.  I  warnd  a  wunt  do't  (H.K.). 
Hrf.2  Glo.  War'n  I  know  whos'n  'tis!  Buckman  Darke's  Sojourn 
(1890)  X  ;  GIo.'^i  Oxf.'  s.Oxf.  Said  she  was  a  young  limb  I 
warrand,  Rose.mary  Chillerns  (1895)  35.  Brks.'  Times  'ool  mend 
avoor  long  I'll  warn  'e.  Suf.  I  warn  you  he's  a  good  un  (M.E.R.) ; 
I  warrnt  he  gone  tew  the  hall,  Fison  Merry  Sn/.  (1899;  66.  Ess.' 
I  warnt  yow  doant.  Sur.'  It  'ull  be  a  hard  winter  for  the  poor. 
I'll  warn't  ye.  Sus.'  He  wunt  give  ye  naun,  I  want  ye.  Hmp.' 
You'll  get  un,  I  warnd.  I.W.'  I'll  warndy;  I.W.^  Wil.  You'll 
get  un,  I  warnd,  Britton  Bcaiilies  ^1825'  ;  Wil.'  Dor.'  I'll  warn 
That  she's  a  witch,  300.  w.Som.'  He  on't  come  aneast  the  place, 
I'll  warn  un.  Dev.'  An  zo  you  zim  a  is  maz'd,  I'll  warnis  ; — no  more 
lookeedezee  than  you  be,  3.  n  Dev.  Chell  net  trouble  ye  agen  vor 
one  while,  chell  warndy,  E.xm.  Crtshp.  (1746)  I.  257.  Cor.'  I'll 
warn  'ee  ;  Cor.^ 

2.  sb.   In  coinp.  Warrant-money,  obs.,  earnest-money. 
n.Lin.'  He  is  to  pay  vnto  the  said  churchwardens  the  some  of 

ten  pounds,  warrant-money,  vpon  Easier  Munday  next,  Kirlon- 
in-Lindsey  Clt.  Ace.  (1635). 

3.  Phr.  to  be  a  person's  warrant,  to  be  sure  he  will  do 
what  is  expected  of  him. 

n.Stf.  He'd  be  glad  t'  ha'  ye  to  supper  wi'm,  I'll  he's  warrand, 
Geo.  Eliot  A.  Bedc  (1859^  '■  i4-     Lei.' 

4.  Obs.  A  surety  ;  a  security. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Sc.  All  ga'ed  wi' "Charlie  For  to  be  his  warran', 
BucHAN  Ballads  (1828)  I.  84,  ed.  1875.  Fif.  Ane  horse  is  bot  ane 
walk  warand  quhene  men  lies  niaist  ado,  Pitscottie  Cron.  (ed. 
1889'!  I.  235.  Ayr.  Thy  warrand  I  shall  be,  Ballads  and  Sngs. 
(1846-7)  I.  74. 

WARRANTABLE,  actj.  Som.  Dev.  fworantaW.] 
Of  a  stag :  five  years  old  and  upwards. 

Som.  The  horn  announced  that  the  tufters  had  put  up  a 
'warrantable'  deer.  Palmer  Mr.  Trueman  v'895)  9'.  w.Som.' 
At  five  years  old  he  should  carry  bow,  bay,  tray,  with  two  points 
on  top  each  side  ;  he  would  then  be  what  we  call  a  warrantable 
stag,  fit  to  hunt  with  hounds  (a  stag  of  ten  points).  n.Dev.  A 
six-year-old  hart  at  least,  carrying  nine  or  ten  branches  on  his 
two  antlers,  having,  in  forester's  language,  '  his  rights,'  and  to  be 
described  therefore  as  'a  warrantable  deer,'  Whvte-Melville 
Katerfclto  (1875"!  xvi. 

WARRANTY,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Brks.  Also  in  forms 
warnty  Brks.'  ;  warrantry  Nhb.        1.  A  legal  warrant. 

Nhb.  It's  like  puttin'  yer  name  to  a  death  warrantry,  Cornlt. 
^i«S-  (June  1902)  765. 
2.  A  guarantee. 

Sc.  (A.W. )  Per.  A'll  gie  ye  a  warranty  that  ihe'll  no  be  a  cup 
o'  the cheeny broken, Ian  Maclaren  K.Carnegie{i%<)())  163.    Brks.' 

WARRAWORM,  sZ-.  s.Chs.'  [wara-wani.]  A  large 
wart  on  the  body  of  an  animal  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  worm.     Cf.  warrabee. 

WARRE,  WARRELL,  sec  War,  adi},  Wharrel. 

WARREN,  sb.  Nhb.  Dur.  Yks.  [waran.J  A  mill- 
dam  in  a  stream  ;  also  in  coinp.  Warrenhead. 

Nhb.'  Warrcn-hccd  in  the  Pont,  a  few  miles  below  Ponteland, 
forms  the  dam  for  Kirkley  mill-race.  s.Dur.,  n.Yks.  There  is  a 
warren  just  above  the  mill.  .  .  Harrison,  his  wile,  and  a  man 
belonging  to  Whorlton  attempted  to  cross  the  stream  in  the  boat, 
but  when  well  out  the  water  came  down  and  swept  them  away 
over  the  warren,  Newcastle  Daily  /.»</»■  (Sept.  ag,  1896). 

WARREN,  see  Warrant,  v. 

WARREND,  sb.  Lin.  Nrf.  Also  in  form  warrant 
Nrf.     A  dial,  form  of 'warren.' 

n.Lin.'  Nrf.  He  saw  two  of  them  [sea-eagles]  beating  over  the 
warrants,  Emerson  Birds,  &c.  (ed.  1895)  185. 
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Hence  (i)  Warrender,  sb.  a  warrener;  (2)  Warrend- 
house,  sb.  a  house  in  or  adjoining  a  rabbit-warren,  in  whicli 
the  warrener  lives,  or  where  he  keeps  nets,  skins,  &c. 

(i)  n.Lin.i  My  faather  was  warrender  at  Thorganby  when  I  was 
born.     (2)  ib. 

WARRICK,  V.  and  sb.  Nhb.  Dur.  Yks.  Also  written 
Warwick  Nhb.  ;  and  in  forms  warrok  Nhb.  Dur.  ;  wor- 
rick  Yks.  [wa'rik.]  1.  v.  To  cramp  or  fasten  with 
ropes  or  chains;  to  twitch  a  cord  tight  by  crossing  it  with 
another. 

Nhb.  (Hall.)  ;  Nhb.'  Ropes  are  warricked  by  passing  one  end 
of  a  lever  through  a  loop  and  heaving  it  tight.  The  end  of  the 
lever  is  then  tied  down.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

Hence  (i)  Warrick-screw,  sb.  the  screw  used  for 
'  warricking '  the  chains  passed  round  a  wagon-load  of 
round  timber.  Nhb.'  ;  (2)  -sowm,  a  chain  for  girding 
timber  on  a  wood-wagon.  Nhb.  (R.O.H.)  See  Soam,  si.' 
2.  sb.  A  peculiar  tackle  used  in  shipyards,  &c.  on  Tyne- 
side.     Nhb.,  Dur.  (R.S.),  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

[Cp.  And  loke  thou  warroke  him  wel  with  swithe  feole 
gurthhes,  P.  P/owinan  (a.)  iv.  19.] 

WARRICOE,  see  Worricow. 

WARRIDGE,  sb.  n.Cy.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Also  in  forms  warish  e.Yks.' ;  warrish  N.Cy.'  Dur.' 
[wa-ridz  ;  waTiJ.]        1.  A  horse's  withers. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790);  N.Cy.',  Dur.',  Cum.',  Wm.  (B.K.), 
n.Yks.'^"  ne.Yks.'  He's  weel  up  (or  low)  iv  his  warridge. 
e.Yks  ',  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.* 

2.  The  highest  ridge  of  an  elevated  tract  of  country; 
the  ridge  and  angle  made  in  ploughing. 

Wm.  Gang  swinwas  tell  thoo  gits  ower  t'warridge,  than  drop 
ebben  doon.  Noo  Ah'II  tell  ye  what,  ther's  varra  few  men,  an' 
neea  lads,  can  set  a  warridge  mich  plummer  ner  thatn  (B. K.). 

WARRIDGE,  see  Warrish. 

WARRIL,  sb.  Yks.  Also  in  form  worral  n.Yks." 
[waril.l  Tlie  draught-hole  behind  a  fireplace  ;  also  in 
coiii/i.  Warrilhole.  The  same  word  as  Quarrel,  si.' 
n.Yks.  (I.W.),  n.Yks." 

WARRIL,  WARRINER,  see  Quarrel,  sb.^,  Warner. 

WARRIOR,s6.  OxfSom.  The  wallflower,  C//«Vf7«//;KS 
Cheiri.     Cf  bloody-warrior. 

Oxf.  Fragrant  warriors  with  blood-red  blossoms,  Belcher  First 
Book  (1873)  25.  Som.  Gillillowers,  warriors,  bloomy-downs, 
Raymond  Sam  and  Sabiua  (1894)  34. 

WARRISH,  V.  Yks.  Also  in  form  warridge  m.Yks.' 
[warij ;  waridg.]  1.  To  vanquish.  m.Yks.'  2.  To 
make  shift ;  to  struggle  along. 

m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  When  ah'd  warridged  hofe  way  throo  me 
tceale,  Blackah  O.  Banks  (1867)  9. 

WARRISH,  see  Warridge. 

WARRISHIN,  sA.  Cum.'  [wa'rijin.]  A  great  deal ; 
an  abundance.  '  A  warrishin  o'  sooins  an'  yal.' 

WARRISON,  sb.  Cum.  [warisan.]  A  reward  ;  used 
ironically. 

Thoo's  gittn  thy  warrison,  me  lad  ;  lig  thee  theer  till  sec-hke 
times  as  ah  send  for  theh,  Sargisson  Joe  Scoap  (1881)  31. 

WARRN,  WARRND,  see  Warrant,  v. 

WARROCH,  V.  ?  Obs.  Sc.  To  wallow ;  to  struggle 
in  mud,  &c. 

Gall.  Tho'  warroching  in  mires,  Puir  Mally  never  tires,  Mac- 
TAGGART  Encyd.  (1824)  228,  ed.  1876;  He  warroch'd,  tho'  haflins 
drown'd.  His  claise  about  him  clashin,  ib.  499. 

WARRY,  inl.  Sc.  Yks.  Ess.  Also  in  forms  waree, 
worree  Ess.  ;  wary  Sc.  [wari ;  weri.]  1.  Take  heed  ! 
Look  out.    Cf.  ware,  v.^ 

Per.  .See  he  comes' — Wary  men!  Stand  steady  and  stive  to 
the  wark,  Stence  Pcenis  (1898)  27.  e.Yks.'  Ess.  James  Bird 
.  .  .  greeted  him  with  a  shove  back  towards  the  wall,  and  a 
'  Worree  !  hand  up  !  '  Burmester  toll's  Alice  (1901)  78. 
2.  A  ploughman's  call  to  his  horse  to  go  to  the  off  side. 
Ess.  (H.H.M.) 

WARRY,  see  Wary.  f.= 

WARSAIL.  WARSCHE,  sec  Wassail,  Wairsh. 

WARSE,  WARSH,  see  Worse,  Wairsh. 

WARSK,  sec  Wask. 

WARSLE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  'Wm. 
Yks.    Also  written  warsal  Sc. ;   warsel  Sc.  Ir.  Nhb.'; 


warsell,  warstle  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  forms  wassle  Sh.L  ; 
wersel  n.Yks.;  worsel  Nhb.'  w.Yks.';  worsle  w.Yks.'; 
wossel  Cum.  n.Yks.^  m.Yks.';  wossle  e.Yks.';  wursel 
Wm.  n.Yks. ;  wursle  n.Yks.'  m.Yks.' ;  wusle  Cum.  ; 
wussel  Cum.' m.Yks.'  [waTsl,  wasl ;  wo-sl.]  1.  v.  A 
dial,  form  of 'wrestle';  to  strive  ;  to  struggle;  to  contend 
with  any  difficulty ;  also  used  Inins.  Sec  Wrastle ;  cf. 
wirsle. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  It  warsels  care,  it  fights  life's  faughts,  Tannahill 
Poems  (ed.  1817)  263.  Sh.I.  S/i.  News  (May  15,  1897).  n.Sc. 
And  aye  she  warsled  and  aye  she  swam,  Till  she  came  to  dry 
land,  BucHAN  Ballads  (1828)  193,  cd.  1875.  ne.Sc.  Somethin", 
sae  to  speak,  .  .  tangible  to  warsle  wi'.  Grant  Kecklelon,  24. 
Cai.'  e.Sc.  Strain  Elmslie's  Dragtul  (1900)  45.  Frf.  Ye  are 
lil<e  the  virgin  snaw  That  warstles  through  the  winter  sky,  Watt 
Poet.  Skelches  (1880)  44.  w.Sc.  We  must  jist  tak'  them  [facts  of 
life]  and  no  warstle  wi'  them,  for  in  the  end,  fecht  or  no  fecht, 
they  beat  us.  Wood  Farden  HcC  (1902)  242.  Ayr.  Upon  hercloot 
she  coost  a  hitch,  An'  owre  she  warsl'd  in  the  ditch.  Burns 
Death  of  Poor  Mailie,  1.  3-4.  Twd.  Buchan  Bk(h«/ (1898)  434. 
n.Ir.  A  thocht  whnn  the  Lan'  Laws  wur  passed  we  micht  a  warseld 
on  a  while,  Lyttle  Paddy  McQuillan,  102.  N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  Cufa. 
There  used  to  be  wosseln  an'  runnen,  Dixon  Boirotvdale  (1869) 
6;  Cum.'  Wm.  Spec.  Dial.  (1880)  pt.  ii.  51.  n.Yks.  Sedgwick 
Mem.  Cotugill  Chapel  (1868)  35;  n.Yks.23,  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.' 
w.Yks.'  Worsle  ageean't  wiles  o'  the  divil,  ii.  334. 

Hence  (i)  Warsler,  sb.  a  wrestler;  (2)  Warsling-bout, 
sb.  a  fit  of  uneasiness  ;  (3)  ivarstling  herring,  phr. '  herrings 
all  alive ' ;  part  of  a  fishwoman's  cry  ;  (4)  Wosselment, 
sb.  the  jolting  in  a  dense  body  of  people  ;  the  haggling  in 
bargain-making. 

(i)  Slk.  I'm  saircheatit  gin  some  o'your  warstlersdinna  warstle 
you  out  o'  ony  bit  virtue  and  maidenly  mense  that  ye  hae,  Hogg 
Winter  Evening  Tales  (1820)  I.  289  (Jam.).  Cum.  For  wuslers  .  .  . 
young  lish  strapping  fellows,  Rayson  Misc.  Poems  (1858)  22. 
w.Yks.'  (2)  n.Yks.2  (3)  Edb.  Fishwives  .  . .  skirling, '  Roug-a-rug, 
warstling  herring,'  Moir  Mansie  IVauch  (1828)  vi.  (4)  n.Yks.* 
'  It  cost  seea  mickle  brass,  an  there  was  seea  mitch  for  wosselment,' 
the  amount  was  so  and  so,  and  there  were  deductions  for  certain 
considerations. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  warsle  a  thing  out,  to  puzzle  it  out ;  (2) 
—  oneself  to  death,  to  overwork  ;  (3)  —  one's  length,  to  fall 
full  length  with  a  struggle ;  (4)  —  on  one's  clothes,  to 
struggle  into  one's  clothes ;  (5)  —  tip  the  brae,  or  —  the  hill, 
to  get  on  in  life. 

(i)  ne.Sc.  That  was  a  question  that  cost  me  nae  little  serious 
difficulty,  .  .  but  I  warsled  it  oot  in  my  ain  min',  Grant  Kecklelon, 
72.  (2)  Abd.  Dinna  warstle  yersel'  to  death,  Aggie,  Macdonald 
JVarlock  (1882)  1.  (3)  Per.  Out  o'er  he  warsled  a'  his  length.  An' 
skirl'd  like  onie  tiger,  Sinclair  Simple  Lays  (1813)  40.  (4)  Ayr. 
I  drew  my  een  sinnery  and  warsled  on  my  claes,  Service  Dr. 
Dngnid  {ed.  1887)  130.  (5)  Edb.  Ane  o'  them  without  wha's  help 
I  couldna  hae  warstled  up  the  brae  ava,  Ballantine  Deanhaiigh 
(1869)  129  ;  He'll  no  be  lang  o'  warstling  up  the  hill,  ib.  160. 

3.  Obs.   With  out:  to  hold  out. 

Nhb.  They  wadn't  worsel  out  a  day,  Wilson  Pitman's  Pay 
(1843)  32. 

4.  With  through  :  to  be  successiul  ;  'to  get  one's  head 
above  water.' 

Sc.  Don't  you  fash  yersel'  aboot  him,  he'll  warstle  through, 
Montgomerie-Fleming  Notes  on  Jam.  1^1899).  Ayr.  That  the  wey 
yell  warsal  through,  And  wear  a  bailie's  kite,  Aitken  Lays  0/ 
Line  (1883)  134.  Edb.  Liddle  Poems  (1821)  160.  Bwk.  Blest 
wi'  content,  They  warsle  through,  Sutherland  Poems  (1821)  32. 
n,Yks.2  '  Wosscll'd  thruff,'  as  one's  way  is  pushed  through 
a  crowd,  or  a  difficulty. 

5.  With  up  :  of  the  weather :  to  clear  up  by  degrees ;  of 
a  sick  person  :  to  recover  slowly. 

w.Yks.'  I  think  i'  my  heart  he'll  worsle  up  yet;  ib.  A  donky 
.  .  .  mornin  is  a  sign  o'  t'pride  o'  t'weather,  for  it  oft  worscls  up, 
ii.  285, 

6.  Of  time  :  to  pass,  gen.  with  the  idea  of  bringing  toil 
and  sorrow  in  its  train. 

Slg.  Time  has  warstled  round  since  then  and  brought  us  muckle 
care,  Buchanan  Poems  (1901)  24.  Bwk.  Auld  Time  warsles  by 
wi'  slow  an'  laggin'  wing,  Chisholm  Poems  (1879)  62.  Dmf.  Ere 
sax  years  had  warsled  ower  his  head,  Thom  Jock  o'  the  Kiiowe 
(1878)  22. 

7.  sb.  A  wrestle  ;  a  tussle  ;  a  struggle  ;  gen.  used  Jig. 


WARSLEY 
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WASH 


Sc.  Though  I  had  got  a  fell  crunt  ahint  the  liaflit,  I  wan  up  wi' 
a  warsle,  Si.  Patrick  (1819)  I.  166  (Jam.).  Sh.I.  Doo  luiks 
is  muckle  laek  haein  a  wass'l  is  Bawby,  Sli.  News  July  29, 1899^ 
Or. I.  V'edder  Orcadian  Skelches  (1832)  iii.  ne.Sc.  1  canna  say 
I'm  sorry  that  the  weary  warsle  o'  life  is  sae  nearly  owre,  Grant 
Kecileloii,  6.  w.Sc.  He  had  thrown  him  doun  in  a  warstle, 
Macdonald  Disp.  SellletiienI  (.1869)  37,  ed.  1877.  s.Sc.  Ye're  baith 
tiredan'drowsy.after  sic  a  warstle  amang  the  straw,  Wilson  Talcs 
(^1839)  V.  96.  Kcb.  Life's  a  warsle  at  the  best,  but  aye  fu'  han't 
is  fechtin'  best,  MuiR  Muiicraig  (1900^  264.     Nhb.',  m.Yks.' 

WARSLEY,  fl(/!'.    Ess.    A  dial,  form  of 'vastly.' 

I  shudn't  warsley loike to troy,CLARKy. Noakes[ 1 839) st.  13 ;  Ess.' 

WARSTAN.flrf/    Obs.     Sc.    Worst. 

n.Sc.  The  warstan  stable  in  a'  your  stables  For  my  poor  steed 
to  stand,  Buchan  Ballads  (1828)  I.  139,  ed.  1875. 

WARSTEAD,  WARSTLE,  see  Wathstead,  Warsle. 

WART,  sb}  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Chs.  Der.  Lin.  War. 
Shr.  Glo.  e.An.  Wil.  Dev.  Also  in  forms  wort  Nhb.' ; 
wurt  N.Cy.'  [wart,  wat,  wgt.]  In  fo;«^  (i)  Wart-flower, 
the  greater  celandine,  Chelidouium  tnajits;  (2)  -grass, 
(rt)  the  sun-spurge,  Euphorbia  Helioscopia  ;  (6)  the  petty 
spurge,  E.  Pepliis;  (3)  -spring(s,  cracked  skin  round  the 
base  of  the  nail ;  (4)  -stone,  see  below  ;  (5)  -weed,  (a)  see 
(2,  a)  ;  {b)  see  (2,  b) ;  [c)  see  (i) ;  (6)  -wort,  (a)  see  (i)  ; 
(b)  see  (2,  rt);  (c)  see  (2,  b);  id}  the  marsh  cudweed, 
Cuaphaliiim  uligiiwsum. 

(i)  Dev.*  So  called  from  the  juice  beingapplied  to  warts.  (2,  a) 
Cum.i,  n.Yks.  (I.W.),  Der.  (6)  n.Yks.  Wart-gess  hez  milk  in't  to 
put  on  warts  (I.W.).  Yks.,  Lin.  (3)  N.Cy.>,  Nhb.'  (4)  w.Yks. 
On  the  Undercliffe-road  in  a  field  to  the  right,  is  the  curious 
'wart-stone,' traditionally  believed  to  possess  the  quality  of  curing 
warts  by  contact,  Gray  Walks  around  Bradford,  73,  in  Leeds  Merc. 
Suppl.  (Mar.  II,  1899).  (5,  (?)  Cum.',  e.Yks.,  Glo.>,  Cmb.,  Nrf., 
Suf,  n.Ess.  (4)  e.Yks.,  War.s  (f)  Suf.  (6,  a)  Glo.'  Wil.' The 
juice  of  which  is  used  to  burn  away  warts.  (A)  Shr.  (c)  Shr., 
Wil.'     (rf)  Chs.'s 

WART,  sb.^  Sc.  [wart.]  1.  A  high  hill  formerly 
used  as  a  signalling  station  ;  a  tumulus  or  mound  thrown 
up  to  serve  as  a  signalling  station.  Also  in  comp.  Wart- 
hilL     Cf.  ward,  v.'  6. 

Sh.I.  To-night  as  on  the  lofty  Wart  I  stand  and  gaze,  Ollason 
Alareel  (1901)  69.  S.  &  Ork.'  Or.I.  In  every  isle  they  have 
a  Wart  Hill,  which  is  the  most  elevated  and  conspicuous  part  of 
the  isle,  on  which  in  time  of  warr,  and  when  they  see  the  enemies 
ships  approaching  they  put  a  fire  thereby  to  give  notice  to  the 
adjacent  isles,  Wallace  ZJesr.  Ork.  (1693)  43,  ed.  1883. 
2.  Obs.  The  beacon  kindled  on  a  '  wart.'    Sc.  (Jam.) 

WART,  see  Quart,  adj.,  Walt,  Ward,  v.^ 

WART  AY,  WARTERDAY,  see  Warday. 

WARTCH,  WARTERN,  see  Wark,  Quartern. 

WARTH,  sb.  Yks.  Der.  Hrf  Glo.  Som.  Also  written 
wath  Glo.  [wa(),  wpji.]  A  flat  meadow,  esp.  one  close 
to  a  stream  ;  a  stretch  of  coast. 

w.Yks.2,  nw.Der.'  Hrf.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863);  Hrf.' 
The  warth  opposite  Blakeney.  Glo.  Horae  Siibsecivae  (1777)  461 ; 
Glo.'  Som. '  They  (i.e.  wild  fowll  drop  on  the  Warth.'  The  coast 
from  Woodspring  right  away  to  Ken-moor  and  Clevedon  we  call 
warth  (W.F.R.). 

[Cp.  OE.  warop,  wearp,  shore  (Sweet).] 

WARTH,  see  Wath,  Wraith. 

WARTLE,  V.  Lin.  Nhp.  Also  written  wartel  n.Lin.' 
[wStl.]  To  wrangle  ;  to  endeavour  to  provoke  a  quarrel 
by     long-continued    contradiction    or    argument.      CI". 

thwartle,  2.         Nhp.'  They're  alius  wartling  together. 

Hence  Warteling,  sh.  a  feeble,  desultory  argument. 
n.Lin.' 

WARTREN,  WARTY,  see  Quartern,  Warday. 

WARTY-NAME,  sb.    s.Lan.'     A  nickname. 

WARTY-WELL,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Nhp.  Wor.  Glo.  Oxf. 
Also  written  wortewell  Oxf.'  ;  and  in  forms  wartweil 
Sc.  (Jam.);  wartywheal  Nhp.';  water-well  Glo.'  ;  wort- 
wall  w.Yks.;  wort-whorl  w.Yks.";  wotwell  n.Yks."* 
e.Yks.'  m.Yks.' ;  wotwill  n.Yks.  1.  A  loose  piece  of 
skin  at  the  base  of  the  fingernail. 

Sc.  (Jam.\  n.Yks.  (I.W.),  n.Vks.'^,  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  w.Yks. 
Hamilton  A'/i^ncZ.!/.  (1841)  356;  w.Yks.',  Nhp.',  Oxf.'  [Levins 
Manip.  (1570).] 


2.  The  half-moon  at  the  bottom  of  the  fingernail.     Glo.' 

3.  A  horny  protuberance  on  the  inner  side  of  a  horse's 
leg.     se.Wor.' 

WARWICKSHIRE- WEED,  si.  War.  The  elm,  M«iks 
aiiiipeshis.  Mordaunt  S:  Vernev  ll'ar.  Hunt  (18061  II. 
314  ;  War."  ^^ 

WARWOOF,  see  Werwolf. 

WARY,  f.'  Obs.  n.Cy.  Lan.  To  lay  an  egg.  n.Cy. 
Gkose  (1790)  (s.v.  Warp)  ;  N.Cy.^  Lan.  (P.R.) 

WARY,  J/."    Obs.    Lan.   Also  in  form  warry.   To  curse. 

Noather  on  um  warrit,  Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial.  {ei.  1740)36; 
Ray(i69i);  Skinner  (1671). 

[OE.  u'ier^ait,  to  curse,  revile  (Sweet).] 

WARY,  WARY-BREEZE,  see  Warry,  Warrabee 

WARY-DRAGGLE,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form 
waridrag  (Jam.).  A  feeble,  worn-out  person  or  animal : 
the  youngest  of  a  brood;  hence  a  very  young  child.  Cf. 
wally-draigle. 

Bch.  Fan  they  saw  how  blubber'd  and  droukit  the  peer  wary- 
draggels  war  fan  they  came  in,  Forbes  Jni.  (1742)  17.  Mry.  This 
term  is  .  .  .  applied  to  a  puny  hog  or  young  sheep  that  loiters 
behind  the  (lock,  and  requires  as  it  were  to  be  dragged  along(jAM.). 

WARZLE,  see  Wizzle. 

WASE,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakel.  Cum.  Yks.  Brks.  Sus. 
Hmp.  I.W.  Wil.  Dor.  Also  written  waese  Rnf.  (Jam.)  ; 
wais  w.Yks.' ;  waze  n.Cy.  Cum.*  Brks.' ;  weyse  Sc. ;  and 
in  forms  waz  Cai.';  wease  Nhb.'  Dor.';  weeaze  I.W.*; 
wees  Wil. ;  weese  Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.  Dur. ;  weeze  Sc.  (Jam.) 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.';  weise  Nhb.;  wheeaz  I.W.';  wheezer 
Nhb.';  wias  Lakel.*  [wez,  weaz,  wisz,  wiz.]  1.  A 
wisp,  or  small  bundle,  of  hay  or  straw. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  Speer  at  the  Parochial  Board  gin  they  wad  gie  me 
a  hand  to  lay  some  weyses  o'  thack  strae  on  my  house,  Donald 
Poems  (1867)  17.  Rnf.  Adistinction  is  made  between  a  waese 
and  a  wisp  of  straw ;  the  waese  being  larger  and  gen.  made  ol 
wheat  straw,  regularly  drawn  lengthways  for  the  purpose  ot 
thatching  houses,  &c.,  whereas  the  wisp  is  made  up,  in  a  confused 
manner,  of  any  kind  of  straw,  and  used  as  litter  for  horses,  &c. 
(Jam.)  Nhb.  A  wisp  or  handful  of  straw,  folded  up  a  little,  to  wipe 
anything  with.  Brand  Pop.  Aniiq.  (1795)  III.  347,  ed.  Hazlitt. 
Brks.' For  rubbing  down  a  horse.  Sus.'*,  Hmp.'  I.W.';  I.W.* 
There's  noo  moore  in  'en  than  there  es  in  a  wet  weeaze.  Wil.  (K.) 
Dor.'  A  wisp  of  hay  or  straw  to  suckle  a  calf  with,  one  end  of  it 
being  dipped  in  milk. 

2.  A  bundle  of  sticks  or  brushwood,  placed  on  the  wind 
side  of  a  cottage  door  to  ward  oft"  the  wind.  Sc.  (Jam.) 
Cf.  wassock.  3.  A  pad  of  straw,  cloth,  &c.  worn  on 
the  head  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  a  burden  carried  on  it. 

Twd.,  Dmf.  (Jam.),  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  A  circular  cushion  used  on 
the  head  by  fishwives,  milkmaids,  or  water-carriers.  '  Commonlj- 
made  of  an  old  stocking,  but  sometimes  merely  a  wreath  of  straw 
or  grass,'  Oliver  Rambles  (1835)  106  note.  e.Dur.',  Cum.*, 
w.Yks.'     [Levins  Manip.  (1570).] 

4.  A  hoop  of  straw  on  which  to  rest  a  dirty  or  hot  pan. 
Lakel.*  5.  A  straw  collar  for  oxen.  Cai.'  Hence 
(i)  Wassie,  sb.  a  horse-collar.  S.  &  Ork.';  (2)  Weasses, 
sb.  pi.  a  kind  of  breeching  for  the  necks  of  work-horses. 
ib.        6.  Used  ludicrously  for  a  bulky  necktie.    Cai.' 

7.  A  washer  or  'packing-ring'  for  making  pipe-joints 
watertight. 

Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  A  flat  iron  ring,  covered  with  flannel.  Rings 
of  spun-yarn,  India-rubber,  or  lead,  are  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (ed.  1888). 

Hence  Weasing,  sb.,  see  below. 

n.Yks.*  The  tow  or  other  material  wound  about  the  merged 
end  of  the  syringe-rod,  to  effect  the  suction  and  the  ejection  of 
the  fluid.     Technically  called  'packing.' 

[Wase,  stupa,  Melr.  Voc.  (c.  1450)  in  Wright's  Voc. 
(1884)  627.    Swed.  vase,  a  sheaf  (VVidegren).] 

WASE,  adj.  w.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   Angry,  ill-tempered.    (Hall.) 

WASH,  V.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  waishw.Yks.^;  weish  ne.Lan.';  weshN.Cy.' 
Cum.  n.Yks.* e.Yks.' w.Yks."  s.Lan.'  Not.  n.Lin.'  sw.Liii.' 
se.Wor.'  Shr.'  Hrf*  [waj,  wo/;  we/.)  I.  v.  Gram, 
forms.  1.  Pnhrite:  (-i)  Weesh,  f2)  Weish.  (3)  Wush, 
(41  Wush. 
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(i)  Sc.  (A.W.\  Cai.i  Bnff.  I  set  the  callants  a'  to  wark.  Than 
weesh  my  face,  Taylor  Poems  (l^S■;)  54.  (2  Abd.  The  Don  doon 
by  the  Braid  Hill  ran,  The  tide  weish  up  the  Castle  Brae,  Walker 
Bards  Bon-Accord  (1887)  553.  (3)  Sc.  Ay  as  she  wush  she  sabbit 
sair,  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  (1806)  II.  167.  (4I  Sh.I.  I  wush  ma 
jocktaleg  an'  slicked  him  i  da  back  o'  a  braand  ta  dry,  S/i.  A'afs 
(July  2,  1898). 

2.  Pp.:  (I)  Washen,  (2)  Weshen,  (3)  Weeshen,  (4) 
Wushen. 

(i)  Cai.'  Abd.  Hanging  his  lugs  like  a  new  washen  sheet, 
KiNLOcH  Ballad  Bk.  (1827)  29,  ed.  1868.  Ayr.  Fleeces  newly 
washen  clean.  Burns  Cessnock  Banks,  st.  11.  Lnk.  Murdoch 
Doric  Lyre  (1873")  59.  Dev.  Her  head  was  as  wet  as  if  you'd 
washen  it,  .ffffoc/sPcowjif.  (i883)No.  6.  (2)  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  is) 
Dmf.  Betty,  wi'  a  new  weeshen  face  .  .  .  an'  a  clean  apron,  Paton 
Casllebraes  (1898)  10.  (4^  Sh.I.  A  sark  o'  mine  'at  shii  wis  wushen 
oot  o'  da  first  waiter,  Sh,  News  (Mar.  10,  1900^. 

II.  Dial,  meanings.  1.  v.  In  comb,  (i)  Wash-beck, 
a  brook  in  which  sheep  are  washed  ;  (2)  -beetle  or  -bittle, 
a  wooden  article  used  for  beating  wet  linen  in  washing  ; 
(3)  -bine,  a  wash-tub  ;  (4)  -board  or  -boarding,  a  wainscot, 
a  skirting-board  ;  (5)  -boughs,  small  boughs  and  twigs 
which  spring  from  a  tree-trunk  after  the  larger  boughs 
have  been  cut  off;  low,  overhanging  branches  ;  (6)  -brew, 
a  kind  of  flummery  :  see  below;  (7)  -dish,  (a)  the  water- 
wagtail,  Motacilla  Itigiibris ;  cf.  dish,  sb.  1  ( 14)  ;  (b)  ?  the 
titmouse,  Parus ;  (8)  -dub,  (9)  -dyke,  a  pool  in  which 
sheep  are  washed  ;  (10)  -fold,  a  sheepfold  in  which  sheep 
are  enclosed  previous  to  being  washed;  (11)  -house,  a 
wool-combing  term  :  a  house  or  room  in  which  the  wool 
is  washed  ;  (12)  -oar,  a  lead-mining  term  :  ore  ready  for 
washing ;  (13)  -pit,  (14)  -pool,  see  (8) ;  (15)  -poro,  a  mixture 
of  water  and  oatmeal  turned  sour  ;  (16)  -up,  a  ducking  ; 
(17)  -warden,  a  coarse,  sour  winter  pear  ;  (18)  -way,  a  ford. 

(i)  n.Yks.2  12)  n.Yks.2,  Hrf.2  (3)  Lnk.  Dookin  for  apples  in 
mither's wash-bine, M'^Lachlan  r/io»j'/j/s(i884)6i.  (4)  Sc.  (A.W.) 
w.Yks.  They  went  in  t'hahse  afore  ithed  getten  ony  weshboardin' 
on,  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  [iiov.  18,  1899);  w.Yks.^,  s.Lan.i  sw.Lin.' 
We  put  that  bit  of  washboard  on.  (5)  Snf.  (C.G.B.),  Suf.'  (6) 
Cth.  Oats  ground  'through  and  through' — steeped  in  water  and 
strained  (W.W.S.).  Dev.' Oatmeal  boiled  in  walertill  it  acquires 
a  gelatinous  consistence.  n.Dev.  The  country  peoples  bleau 
monge.  'Tis  generally  made  from  oatmeal  and  water  strained 
thro'  a  coarse  searse,  boiled  till  it  has  the  consistency  of  a  paste, 
poured  into  a  platter,  and  thence  taken  out  by  spoonfuls  which 
are  put  instead  of  bread  into  a  porringer  of  milk.  Some  eat  it 
with  ale,  stale  March  beer  and  sugar,  and  even  with  wine.  The 
country  people  think  it  a  proper  diet  for  sick  persons,  Horae 
Siibsecivae  (1777)  460.  (7,  a)  Glo.i,  Dor.'  Som.  Jennings  Obs. 
Dial.  w.Eng.  {1825).  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  G/.  (1873).  w.Som.i  n.Dev. 
'Tvvas  a  wash-dish,  Jim !  RocKy/>«  an'  Nell  (1867)  st.  125.  (i) 
Gmg.  Collins  Gow.  Dial,  in  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  (1848-50)  IV.  223. 
(8)  Cum.i,  w.Yks.'  (9)  n.Lin.',  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.),  Rut'  (10) 
Cum.',  n.Yks.*,  w.Yks.'  (11)  w.Yks.  This  is  £eii.  a  small  out- 
building put  up  for  this  special  purpose  (J.T.).  (i2)Der.  Stringes 
of  oar,  wash  oar,  and  pumps,  Manlove  Lead  Mines  {16^^)  1.  270. 

(13)  s.Not.  Drive  all  the  yowes  down  to  the  weshpit  (J.P.K.). 

(14)  Glo.The  fish  be  all  alive  above  the  washpool,  Gibbs  Colsimld 
I'lll.  (1898)  167.  (15)  Pem.  (W.H.Y.)  s.Pem.  Laws  Lillle  Eng. 
(1888)422;  (W.M.M.)  (16)  ne.Sc.  They  were  determined  to  give 
him  a  '  wash  up '  in  the  adjoining  burn.  Green  Gordonhaven  (1887) 
147.  (17)  Rxb.  (  Jam.)  (18)  Ess.  The  road  crossed  the  river  by  a 
washway  (W.W.S.). 

2.  Phr.  (i)  ^0  ivashyour  mouth,  used  as  a  reproof  to  one 
who  has  told  a  lie,  or  spoken  foully  ;  (2)  that  'at  ivon'tivasli 
won't  wring,  what  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  come  out  in  the 
flesh  ;  (3)  to  have  more  nor  a  dish  to  wash,  to  have  a  hard 
task ;  (4)  to  make  one  hand  wash  the  other,  see  below ; 
(5)  to  wash  off  of,  to  wash  ;  (6)  —  one's  neck,  to  drink  ; 
(7)  —  out,  used  of  relationship  :  see  below  ;  (8)  —  the 
apron,  obs.,  a  carousal  formerly  held  by  apprentices  when 
a  new  apprentice  was  entered  to  work  ;  (9)  —  the  baby's 
(or  barn's)  head,  to  drink  the  health  of  a  new-born  child  : 
see  below  ;  (10)  —  the  moon,  to  wash  the  face,  leaving  the 
ears  and  neck  untouched  ;  (11)  —  the  sleeve  of  the  shirt,  a 
Hallowe'en  rite:  see  below;  (12)  —up,  to  give  up;  to 
desist ;  (13)  —  words  with  one,  to  converse. 

(i)  Ant.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  {C.)     (2)  n.Yks.^     (3)  Don. 


The  Masther  would  have  more  nor  a  dish  to  wash,  ere  he'd  have 
done  with  his  opponent,  Macmanus  Bend  0/ Road  ii8g8)  80;  Let 
the  smartest  and  the  consaitadest  of  them  better  that  if  they  can, 
an'  they'll  have  more  nor  a  dish  to  wash,  ib.  225.  (4)  Ayr.  '  He 
mak'es  one  hand  wash  the  other,  doan't  ye  know?' — meaning 
thereby  that  he  had  so  many  horses  travelling  on  his  own  business, 
that  he  could  afford  to  carry  other  people's  goods  at  rates  that 
must  cripple  his  rivals,  Douglas  Green  Shiiilers  (1901)  9.  (5) 
Sh.I.  Mam,  rise  an'  wash  aifo'  dy  haands,  Sh.  News  (Dec.  i,  1900). 
{6^  s.Lan.'  (7)  w.Cor.  They  are  relations  of  ours  ;  but  so  far  off, 
that  they  are  washed  out  [obliterated]  (M.A.C.).  (8)  Sc.  Scenes 
of  early  life,  whan  I  mj'sel'  figured  at '  penny  reels,'  '  bottlings,' 
and  '  washing  of  aprons,'  Sc.  Haggis,  161  ;  The  custom  was 
followed  till  comparatively  late  times  by  masons  and  wrights 
(Jam.  Siippl.).  (9)  Cum.  From  this  arose  the  custom  called  '  weshin' 
t'barn's  heead,'  kept  up  in  the  present  day,  A^.  Lonsdale  Mag.  (July 
1866)  24.  n.Yks.  Commonly  said  when  a  child  is  born.  A  friend 
meeting  the  parents  and  congratulating  them  on  such  a  happy 
event,  would  say  '  We  mun  wesh  its  heead,'  i.e.  have  something 
to  drink  (W. H.).  w.Yks.  That  in  hur  great  gronfather's  day,  her 
pracktis  used  ta  be  Ta  call  hiz  nabors  wun  an  all,  when  lad  or 
lass  wor  born,  Ta  wesh  ther  heeads  e  bumper  toasts  an  sing  till 
rosy  morn,  Tom  Treddlehovle  Bairnsla  Ann.  (1846)  29;  (J.W.) 
Not.*  (10)  w.Yks. '  Hez  tawesht  thisen''  '  Yus.'  'Thah's  wesht-t'- 
mooin  Ah  think'  (B.K.).  (11)  ne.Sc.  The  maiden  went  to  a  south- 
running  stream,  or  to  a  ford  where  the  dead  and  the  living  crossed, 
and  washed  the  sleeve  of  Her  shirt.  She  returned  home,  put  on  a 
large  fire,  and  hung  the  shirt  in  front  of  it.  She  went  to  bed  and 
from  it  kept  a  careful  watch.  The  apparition  of  him  who  was  to 
be  her  partner  in  life  came  and  turned  the  wet  sleeve,  Gregor 
Flk-Lore  {1881)  85.  (12)  s.Wor.  Well,  sir,  we  had  some  [singing] ; 
but  the  old  Porson  was  very  awkward  'uv  us,  so  we  washed  up, 
Porson  Quaint  JVds.  (1875")  25.  (13)  Sc.  He  debarred  her  frae 
ever  speakin'  to  the  poor  fellow  .  .  .  an' .  .  .  they've  never  washen 
words  wi'ithersinsyne,  Campbell {181^)  I.  333  (Jam.).     Per.  (Jam.) 

3.  To  wash  for  one. 

sw.Lin.'  She  has  weshed  him  ever  sin  he  came.  There  was  two 
Irish  wanted  weshing;  I  had  to  wesh  them.  s.Oxf.  That'd  be  nigh 
enough  for  me  to  wash  'im  an'  mend  'im,  Rosemary  Chiltems 
(1895-81. 

4.  To  wet  one's  feet. 

Bdf.  In  going  over  that  queechj'  place  I  got  woUy  washed 
(J.W.B.). 

5.  To  mark  out  with  paths  or  '  wash-ways '  (see  15). 
Ken.'  A  fall  of  ten  acres  would  probably  be  washed  into  six  or 

seven  cants. 

6.  sb.   Washing;  the  quantity  of  articles  washed  at  one 
time. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Cum.  You  will  find  your  week's  wash  lying  on  the 
bed,  Sir,  and  the  bill  with  it  (J.  Ar.).  Not.  We  waint  wesh  your 
sheets  this  week,  being  as  we've  such  a  heavy  wesh,  Prior  Forest 
Flk.  (1901)  276.  n.Lin.'  Tell  thy  muther  I  can't  cum  upo'  noa 
accoont;  we've  a  three  weeks' wesh  o'wer  ban's.  s.Oxf.  Rosemary 
Chillerns  {i8g^)  ir. 

7.  Any  shore  or  piece  of  land  covered  at  times  by  water; 
a  mere  ;  an  inundation. 

Lin.  Banks  were  made  .  .  .  enclosing  a  space  called  a  wash  '  for 
the  waters  to  bed  in  '  in  time  of  flood.  Miller  Sc  Skkrtchly 
Fenland  {i8-j8)  vi.  Cmb.'  The  space  between  the  Old  and  New 
Bedford  rivers.  It  extends  from  the  county  boundary  near  Earith 
to  the  Old  Bedford  sluice  near  Denver.  Whittlesea  Wash. 
Wisbech,  High  Fen  and  Whittlesea  Parishes  adjoin  each  other  in 
The  Wash.  The  well-known  arm  of  the  sea  between  Lin.  and 
Nrf.     Nrf.  (Hall.);  Bailey  (1721). 

Hence  Wash-lands,  sb.  pi.  lands  over  which  a  river 
overflows  in  time  of  flood. 

Lin.  Along  this  course  .  .  .  are  wash-lands  which  receive  the 
waters  of  the  river  when  it  overflows  ;  the  exterior  banks  of  these 
wash-lands  are  higher  than  the  river  banks.  Miller  Sc  Skertchly 
ib.  i. 

8.  A  formation  of  gravel,  &c.  over  an  abraded  coal-seam ; 
also  in  conip.  Wash-out. 

Nhb.,  Dur.  As  the  Team  Wash,  which  extends  from  Dunston 
on  the  river  Tyne  and,  following  the  line  of  the  river  Team,  to 
Tursdale,  three  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Durham,  and  washes 
out  several  seams  of  coal  in  its  course,  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl. 
(ed.  1888);  Nhb.'  w.Yks.  Evidence  of  what  appears  to  be  the 
site  of  an  old  river  is  seen  in  the  workings  of  the  black  bed  (coal), 
where  the  ironstone,  which  lies  immediately  above  the  coal, 
appears  to  have  been  washed  away,  and  a  sandstone  deposited  in 
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its  place.  This  'washout,' or  what  is  technically  known  as  '  rock- 
roof,'  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  outcrop  near  Beltlon 
Hill,  across  Wibsey  Slack,  Buttcrshaw,  and  Royds  Hall,  to  Lower 
Wyke,  where  it  joins  another  'washout'  of  the  same  description, 
running  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  outcrop  at  Liglitcliffe, 
through  the  townships  of  Wyke,  Oakenshaw,  and  Hunsworth,  as 
far  as  the  black  bed  coal  has  been  worked.  The  width  of  the 
'washout'  varies  from  100  to  say  300  yards,  and  in  some  places 
the  coal  is  partly,  and  in  others  totally,  washed  out.  and  the 
sandstone  found  in  its  place,  Cudwokth  Bradfoid  (1876  36,  in 
Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Nov.  25,  1899;. 
8.  Liquid  mud. 

Gall.  Persons  who  ride  fast  on  liorse-back— and  send  the  wash 
(or  dubs)  about  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
(1824  I  187,  ed.  1876. 

10.  Pig-swill ;  rinsings  of  pans  used  as  pigs'  food. 

Sc.  The  hogs  they  grunt  for  wash  and  swill,  Maidment  Ballads 
(1844)46,  ed.  1868.  w.Yks.  (J.W.),War.3,  se.Wor.',Wor.  (E.S.) 
GIo.  You  will  diink  \>\g\\m\\,  Evaham  Jni.  iNov.  14,  1896);  (E.S.) 
Shr.'  Oxf.'  Ai  iz  fuur  ausiz,  Straa  iz  fuur  kyuuwz.  Milk  iz  fuur  lit'l 
pigz,  Un  wosh  fuur  oal  suuwz.  Lon.  The  hogs'  food  obtained  by 
these  slrect-folk,  or,  as  I  most  frequently  heard  it  called,  the  'wash,' 
is  procured,  Mayhew  Loud.  Labour  {ib=,i)  H.  133,  ed.  1861.  Sus., 
Hmp.  HoLLowAY.  Dev.  She  carried  the  sow  her  pail  of  wash, 
Baking-Gould  Idylls  (1896)  129. 

Hence  (i)  Wash-buyer,  sb.  a  purchaser  of  pigs'  food  ; 
(2)  Wash-tub,  sb.  a  swill-tub. 

(i)  Lon.  But  with  the  advantage  of  having  donkeys,  .  .  as  the 
majority  of  the  wash-buyers  have,  Mayhew  Loud.  Labour  (iS$i) 
H.  132,  ed.  1861.  (2)  w.Yks.  |J.\V.\  War.a  se.Wor.>  I  byunt 
agwain  to  make  a  wesh-tub  o'  my  belly,  by  drinkin'  sich  stuff  as 
that.     Shr.l,  Hrf.2,  Oxf.  iG.O.) 

11.  Weak,  washy  drink. 

Lnk.  We  kentna  the  goo'  o'  the  wash  we  drink  noo,  That  pu'r, 
feckless  skiddle  ca'd  tea.  Nicholson  Kilwuddie  (1895)  166.  Cum. 
Nae  niair  weaste  yer  money  on  ony  sec  wesli,  Kavson  Poems 
(1839)  49- 

12.  First  run  poteen. 

Ir.  There  were  three  large  stills  and  stillheads,  14  45  gallon 
barrels  of 'wash.' or  first  run  poteen,  and  from  20  to  30  empty 
corn  sacks,  .  .  Out  of  the  14  barrels  of  'wash,'  five  were  from 
grain,  and  nine  from  molasses,  Slaudard  {Feb.  29,  1888J. 

13.  A  sweat.  e.An.l  The  horse  is  all  of  a  wash. 

14.  Stale  urine,  formerly  used  in  washing  clothes. 

Sc.  Learn  your  gooddam  to  kirn  wash,  Ramsay  Piov.  (1776)  49 
(Jam.^.  Lnk.  See  Dochler  [doctorl,  here  is  a  bottle  o'  my  father's 
wash,  he  has  a  sair  guts,  Graham  IVriliiigs  (1883)  U.  224.  N  Cy.' 
e.Yks.^  Formerly  used  in  the  place  of  soap  for  washing  both  clothing 
and  the  person.  w.Vks.  Watson //is/. ////^c.  (i  775)  548  ;  w.Yks.' 
Generally  denominated  'oud  wesh,'  which  some  careful  housewives 
in  Craven  kept  in  a  trough,  and  frequently  near  the  entrance, 
doubtless  to  diffuse  a  fragrant  smell  into  their  dwellings,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansing  dirty  stockins,  &c.,  by  which  was  effected 
a  considerable  saving  in  labour  and  soap  ;  w.Yks.^,  ne.Lan.* 

Hence  (i)  Wash-mug,  sb.  a  chamber-pot ;  (2)  Wash- 
tub,  sb.  a  large  cask  or  tub  in  which  urine  is  collected. 

(1)  Lnk.  She  said  you  could  do  naething  but  scure  wash  mugs, 
Graham  IVriliugs  (1883)  H.  62.     (2)  Ayr.  Agric.  Surv.  1 14  (Jam.1. 

15.  A  narrow  path  through  a  wood  ;  a  lane  through 
which  water  runs. 

e.Cy.  (Hall.)  Ken.'  Narrow  paths  cut  in  the  woods  to  make 
the  cants  in  a  woodfall. 

Hence  1 1)  Wash  way,  sb.  (a)  a  narrow  path  cut  through 
a  wood  ;  (b)  a  road  of  concave  formation  ;  (2)  Washway- 
road,  sb.  a  road  in  a  watercourse. 

( I,  a)  Ken.'  You've  no  call  to  follow  the  main-track  ;  keep  down 
this  here  wash-way  for  about  ten  rods  and  you'll  come  riglit  agin 
him.  (i)  Bdf.  The  form  of  the  roads  is  generally  convex,  and  the 
few  concave  or  wash-ways  that  may  be  observed.  .  .  Whatever 
convcnicncies  may  belong  to  wash-ways  in  general,  they  seem 
little  prized  in  this  county,  Baichelor  Agnc.  (1813)  588.  (2) 
Dev.  The  following  description  of  a  washway-road  is  welcome, 
Marshall  Review  (1817)  V.  599. 

16.  A  half-rood  of  underwood  in  a  coppice  :  see  below. 
Nhp.'  At  the  time  of  felling  the  underwood  of  a  coppice,  previous 

to  the  sale,  it  is  customary  to  divide  it  into  half-roods  (tiie  eighth 
of  an  acre),  each  half-rood  being  called  a  wash,  and  marked  cut 
in  straight  lines  with  sticks  called  wash-slicks.  One  half-rood, 
that  is,  the  underwood  growing  upon  it,  is  the  perquisite  of  the 
keeper,  and  is  termed  the  cabin-cut,  because  he  has  the  privilege 
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of  constructing  a  cabin  upon  it  with  the  best  wood  he  can  select, 
to  serve  as  a  sliclter  during  the  time  of  sale,  after  which  it  is  the 
property  of  the  keeper. 

Hence  Wash-stick,  sb.  a  slick  used  in  marking  out  a 

'  wash.' 

Six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  cut 
from  the  underwood.     The  keeper's  perquisite  when  ihcy  have 
served  their  purpose,  ib. 
17.  A  measure  for  oysters  and  whelks. 

Lon.  The  wholesale  business  is  all  transacted  in  Billingsgate, 
where  this  shell-fish  [whelks]  is  bought  by  the  measure  fa  double 
peck  or  gallon),  half-measure,  or  wash.  A  wash  is  four  measures, 
Mayhew  Land.  Labour  (1851)  I.  163;  A  wash  weighs  about  60  lbs., 
ib.  164.  Ken.  A  measure  of  15  Winchelsea  bushels  of  oysters 
(G.B.) ;  Ken.'  A  basket  used  at  Whitstable  for  measuring  whelks, 
and  containing  about  half  a  prickle,  or  ten  strikes  of  oysters. 
Amongst  the  rates  and  dues  of  Margate  Pier.  Lewis  gives,  '  For 
every  wash  of  oysters,  $d.'  A  prickle  is  twenty  strikes,  a  strike 
is  four  bushels.    [A  wash  of  oysters  is  10  strikes,  Blount  (168  i).] 

WASHAMOUTH,  .sA.  Soiti.  Dev.  [W9j5nieu^.]  One 
who  blurts  out  anything  he  has  heard  ;  a  foul-mouthed 
person. 

w.Sora.'  Don't  'ee  tell  her  nort,  her's  the  proper's  little 
warshamouth  [waurshumaevvf]  ever  you  meet  way  ;  nif  you  do, 
't'll  be  all  over  the  town  in  no  time.  Dev.  Bowring  Laug.  (1866) 
L  pt.  v.  36  ,■  Dev.i  n.Dev.  Hold  thy  popping,  ya  gurt  washamouth, 
E.xm.  Scold  {i-n6;  1.  138;   Herat  Subse  ivae  (.1777,  "tSP- 

WASHER,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Som .  Dev.  Also  in 
form  wesher  Nhb.'  Cum.'  Yks.   [wa'Jalr,  wo-j3(r ;  we'j3(r.] 

1.  In  coiiip.  Washer-wife,  a  washerwoman  ;  a  laundress. 
Sc.  Carry  my  linens  to  the  washer-wife,  Moullily  Mag.  (1800) 

L  238.  Cmb.  The  washer  wives  a'  stood  their  grun',  Taylor 
Punjis  (1827)  37.  Lnk.  Tibbie,  a'  her  bustlin' lifie.  Had  been  a 
splashin'  washer-wifie,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  {tS^^)  103. 

2.  A  dyeing  term  :  a  machine  for  washing  cloth  or  yarn. 
w.Yks.  (H.H.)  3.  A  piece  of  wood  fastened  across  the 
bottom  of  a  doorway  to  keep  the  rain  out.  Nhb.'  4.//. 
The  inside  works  of  a  barrel  churn.  Cum.'  5.  p/.  Of 
horses  :  an  affection  or  soreness  of  the  gums  accompanied 
by  swelling  and  a  white  appearance.  w.Som.',  nw.Dev.' 
Cf.  lanipers. 

WASHING,  vbl.  sb.  and  5*.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  weshing  Nhb.'  Cum.'  n.Yks.' 
s  Lan.'  Wor.  Shr.';  wishin  Sh.I.    [wajin,  wo-Jin;  we'Jin.] 

1.  vbl.  sb.  In  coittb.  (i)  Washing-boyne,  a  wash-tub; 
(2)  -dray,  a  light  movable  wooden  tank  or  vessel  for 
washing  clothes  in  ;  (3)  -furnace,  a  copper  for  boiling 
clothes  in;  (4)  -liquor,  (a)  a  chemical  liquid  used  by 
laundresses ;  [b]  used  in  jest  for  alcoholic  drink ;  (5) 
•mug,  see  (i)  ;  (6)  -peg,  a  clothcs-peg ;  (7)  -say,  (8) 
-shawl,  see  (i)  ;  (91  -stock,  ois.,  a  bench  on  which  clothes 
were  formerly  laid  and  beaten  with  a  kind  of  bat  ;  (10) 
•tray,  a  rectangular  wash-tub. 

(I)  Ayr.  The  stools  and  chairs  in  the  house,  with  the  milk  and 
washing  boynes  upside  down.  .  .  as  seats  for  the  aged,  Galt 
Gilhaize  (1823)  xvi.  (2)  w.Yks.  (H.L.)  (3)  w.Som.'  (4,0) 
w.Yks.  Tlier'll  nowt  ivver  get  that  grecas  off  but  boilin'  watter  an 
wesl.inlicker.  Hartley  Cluck  Aim.  (1877)  4^.  Lan.  (S.W.)  (6) 
s  Lan.'  (5)  Lan.  It  would  beseem  her  better  if  hoo  wur  stonnin  i' 
Ih'  front  of  a  weshin'-nuig.  Wauch  Cliim.  Comer  (1874)  27,  ed. 
1879.  (6)  Lei.'  [1]  Sh  I.  I'ro'.-c.iald  oot  o  dy  wisliin-say.  Burgfss 
/C«s;mc  (1892)  107.  (8)  Ken.  (U.W.L.)  (91  Shr.'  Something  like 
a  butcher's  block,  but  with  two  legs  shorter  than  the  others,  so 
that  it  shed  the  water  off  on  the  side  remote  from  the  operator.  It 
is  said  of  a  little  man  on  a  big  horse  that  '  c'  looks  like  a  frog  on 
a  weshin'-stock.'  (10'  Rut.'  Considered  a  more  genteel  expression 
than  '  kim'nel.'  Lei.'  Broader  at  top  than  bottom.  Nhp.',  Oxf. 
(G.O.),  Hnt.  (T.P.F.),Cor.3 

2.  sb.  pi.  Slops,  rinsings ;  pigs'  meat ;  anything  of  a 
waste  kind. 

Nhb.'  'As  daft  as  weshins'  is  a  saying  of  not  very  obvious 
meaning.      Cum.',  n.Yks.* 

3.  pi.  A  cider-making  term  :  inferior  cider  made  from  a 
second  pressing  of  the 'cheese' witli  water  added.  s.Wor.', 
sc.Wor.',  Glo.  (A.B.) 

WASHY-WAUKER,  sb.     Obs.    Sc.     A  fuller  of  cloth. 
Edb.  The  wasliy-waukcr,  crecpin'  thing,  Blue  to  his  finger  ends, 
Carlop  Green  (1793)  127,  ed.  1817. 
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WASIE,  adj.     Obs.     Sc.     Also  written  wazie  Frf. 

1.  Sagacious;  quick  of  apprehension  ;  sensible. 

Abd.  Some  strange  wind-mills  work  i'  my  head  ;  But  as  for 
wasie  knowledge — Whisht,  whisht  this  day  !  S'iii.i.Collars  Sunday 
(1845)  173.     Ags.  A  wasie  lad   Jam.). 

2.  Gay,  livelj',  playful. 

Frf.  The  ploughmen,  now  their  labour  o'er,  .  .  Right  wazie 
waxed,  and  fou  of  fun,  Beattie  Arii/m'  (c.  1820')  18,  ed.  1882. 

[Cp.  Dan.  /ivas,  sharp,  keen,  acute  (Larsen).] 

WASK,  sb.  and  v.  e.An.  Also  written  whask  Nrf  ; 
and  in  form  warsk  Nrf.     [wosk.]  1.  sb.   A  pavier's 

rammer;  a  large  wooden  'beetle.'  Suf.  (Hall.),  Suf 
Hence  Wasket,  sb.  a  heavy  block  of  wood  for  levelling 
turf.  e.An.'  2.  v.  To  use  a  '  vvask.'  Suf  (Hai,l.) 
3.  To  beat,  esp.  in  phr.  to  ivarsk  one's  waislcoal,  to  give 
one  a  sound  thrashing.  e.An.'  Nrf.  (E.M.) ;  Cozens- 
Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1^3)  40.     Cf.  wusk. 

WASP,  sb.  Var.  dial,  forms  and  uses  in  Sc.  arid  Eng. 
[wasp,  wosp  ;  wops.]  I.  Dial,  forms.  1.  sing,  (i) 
Waasp,  (2)  Wap,  (3)  Wapper,  (4)  Wappy,  ^5!  Waps,  (6) 
Wapse,  (7)  Wapsy,  (8)  Wasp^,  (9)  Wesp,  (10)  Wisp, 
(11)  Wop,  (12)  Wopper,  (13)  Wops,  (14)  Wopse. 

(i)  s  Lin.'  (2)  Dev.  Ilorae  Snbsemae  [iTJl)  458.  (3"!  s.Chs.' 
DhiirV  u  rongk  uwd  waap'urz  neyst  i  th  med-ii  ej-kop-.  Wor. 
(W.K.W.C.)  (41  Nhb.'  (5I  n.Yks.2,  ne.Lan.'.  Chs.'s,  s.Chs.'. 
Der.',  nw.Der.i,  Not.',  n.Lin.',  Lei.'  War.=  ;  War.''  Lawk,  what 
a  big  waps  !  w.Wor.',  Glo.',  Oxf.',  Brks.',  e.An.',  Suf.',  Ken.'^, 
Sur.',  Sus.',  Hmp.'  Wil.  Brixton  Beaii/ics  '  182=,)  ■  WiL'  Dor. 
If  a  waps  corned  a-buzzen  agen  I,  lawk  !  Hare  yUl.  Sttert  (1895") 
29.  Som.  (W.F.R.)  Dev.  Bowring  Lang.  (1866;  I.  pt.  v.  27. 
Cor.'2  (6)  Nhp.2,  War.3  Glo.  Giebs  Cotiwold  Vill.  (1898J  58. 
Brks.  Thou  wast  set  on  it  last  fall  like  a  wapse  on  sugar,  Hughes 
T.  Drown  Oxf.  (1861)  xix.  s.Sur.  (T.T.C.)  Sus.  Ray  (1691'. 
n.WU.  Thur's  a  wapse's  neast  under  thuc  stowl  (E.H.G.).  w.Som.' 
Dev.  Horae  Siibsedvae  (1777)  458.  (7)  e.An.'  w.Som.'  Me  an' 
Jim  Za'ter  be  gwain  to  burn  out  dree  wapsy's  nestes  um-bye-night. 
Dev.  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892).  (8)  Som.  (J.S.F.S.)  ^9)  w.Yks.^ 
(io)S.&Ork.'  (ii)  Dev.  (Hall.%  Dev.2  n. Dev.  Grose  (1790). 
(12  War.3  There's  a  wopper's  nest,  kids.  (13)  s.Wor.',  I.W.' 
Dor.  Barnes  Poeiits  fi863)  Gl.  Som.  (W.FR.)  (14I  w.Yks.', 
War.3,  Oxf.  (G.O.),  WiL'  Som.  .Sweetman  IVincantoti  Gl.  (1885). 
Dev.  Th'  wopse  an'  buddervly  da  share  The'rzwitness  druth'  day, 
PuLMAN  Sketches  (1842)  16,  ed.  1853. 
2.  pi.  (i)  Wapses,  (2)  Warpses,  (3I  Waspes,  (4)Wopses. 

(i)  Der.  I  sotcuttin'  a  stick  for  to  take  the  wapses'  nest,  Vernky 
Slone  Edge  {\?i6B\  v\.  s.War.'  Shr.'  '  What  arc  you  about  there, 
you  fellows?'  *  We'n  tekkin  wapses'  neesens.  Sir.'  Glo.'  I  did 
mow  over  a  girt  wapses'  nest  this  marnin',  and  they  wapses  did 
come  out  and  stcng  I  nation  bad.  Brks.',  Sur.',  Hmp.'  Som.  As 
for  setting  fire  to  a  nest  of  Spanish  papists,  I'd  so  soon  do  it  as 
burn  out  wapses,  Raymond  No  Sotil  (1899)  15.  (2)  Som.  There 
was  a  patch  o'  purple  grass,  . .  an'  watt'r  biltany,  that  lliey  warpses 
d'  like  ter'ble  well,  Leith  Lemon  Verbena  yiS(j~,'t  gg.  (3)  Brks. 
We  'udn't  ha'  missed  them  stingy  waspes,  Havden  Round  our 
Vill.  (1901)  39.  (4)  Brks.  As  thick  as  wopses  round  a  plum, 
Hayden  Tliatched  Colt.  (1902)  75.  Ken.  There's  a  wopses' crup 
there.  Miss,  Keeling  Return  to  Nature  (1897')  xxi. 

II.  Dial,  meanings.  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Wasp-bike,  (2) 
•bink,  a  wasps'-nest ;  (3)  -cakes,  the  combs  in  a  wasps'- 
ncst ;  (4)  -hyme,  see  (2) ;  (5)  -nest,  fig.  a  group  of  four  or 
live  cottages;  (6)  -wood,  rotten  wood. 

(i)  Lnk.  Dream'd  o'  bum-flees.  Bagpipes,  wasp-bikes,  and  hives 
o'  bees,  Mi^Indoe  Poems  (18051  60.  Kcb.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip 
(1901)  31.  (2)  Edb.  Ballantine  Gaberlumie  (ed.  1875I  Gl.  (3) 
s.Lan.l  (^)  Sus.'  (5)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (6)  w.Yks.=  Used  by  wasps 
and  hornets  in  making  nests. 
2.  A  small  insect  resembling  a  bee  or  fly,  troublesome  to 
cattle.     Dcv.^      3.  An  ill-natured,  bad-tempered  person. 

S.  &  Ork.'  A  wisp  of  a  bodie.  Buff.'  Dmb.  Mr.  Bacon,  ye 
ken,  is  in  a  pretty  pickle  wi'  this  wasp  o'  a  body  M'Corkle,  Cross 
Disruption  (1844;  xxxiii.  Ayr.  It's  this  wasp  o'  an  Eerish  creature 
that'll  no  let  me  sell  my  potatoes  in  peace,  Hunter  Life  Studies 
(1870)  97. 

1  lence  Wapsy,  adj.  irritable,  testy;  ill-natured, spiteful; 
hot-tempered. 

n.Yka.'',  Brks.'     Sus.'  These  bees  of  yours  are  teir'ble  wapsej'. 
Hmp.'     Dev.  I  won't  ask  'un— her'd  be  wapsy  with  me.  Reports 
J'lvviiic.  (1883)  No.  6. 
4.  A  mason's  pick  with  two  flat  points.     Nhb.' 


WASPER,  see  Wawsper. 

WASPET,  ppl.  adj.     Obs.     Sc.     Thin  about  the  loins. 

Gall.  A  man  is  said  to  look  waspit  when  he  is  got  small  at  the 
wazban  o'  the  breeks,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824"^. 

WASS,  s6.'  Lin.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Nonsense. 

WASS,  adf  and  si.»  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  [was.]  1.  adf 
Acid,  sour.  Lakel.^  Hence  (i)  Wasset,  sb.  a  kind  of 
crab-apple;  (2)  Wassy,  adj.  acid,  sour  ;  also  used  advb. 

(i)  ne.Lan.'     (2)  Lakel.^  Ah  rift  up  seea  wassy  eftcr  mi  meals. 

2.  sb.   The  essence  of  sourness. 
w.Yks.  As  sour  as  wass  (S.  K  C.\ 

WASSAIL,  sb.  and  v.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Wor.  Glo.  Sur. 
Sus.  Hmp.  Wil.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  wassel 
w.Yks.'  Hmp.  ;  and  in  forms  warsail  Cor.'  ;  watsail 
Dev. ;  waysail  Wil.' ;  wessail  Der.'  ;  wessal  Yks. ; 
wessel  w.Yks.^^  ;  worsle  Sus.  [wa'sl,  wosl ;  we'sl.] 
1.  sb.  A  health-drinking  ;  a  festal  occasion;  a  carousal  ; 
also  used  int.     See  Vessel,  sb.^ 

w.Yks. 2  This  word  occurs  in  a  short  carol  which  children  sing 
on  Christmas  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield.  .  .  '  Oh  my 
jolly  wessel.  Oil  myjjlly  wessel.  Love  and  joy  come  to  you,'  &c. ; 
w.Yks.3  Forty  years  ago  the  chorus  at  Almondbury  ran  thus  : 
'  And  it's  your  wassail.  And  it's  jolly  wassail  ;  Love  and  joy,"  &c. 
Glo.  Wassail  !  wassail  !  all  over  the  town,  IVassailers'  Song  in 
Dixon  Sngs.  Eng.  Peas.  (1846)  183,  ed.  Bell.  Cor.'  About  New 
Year's  Day  four  or  six  men  ...  go  from  house  to  house,  opening 
the  doors,  and  calling  out '  Warsail.'  They  then  sing  some  doggrel 
rhymes. 

Hence  to  sing  wessel,  phr.  to  go  from  house  to  house  at 
Christmas-time  singing.  w.Yks.^  2.  A  ceremony  held 
on  Christmas  Eve  of '  wassailing '  the  apple-trees. 

Som.  You'll  come  back  and  bide  to  wassail,  won't  ee  !  Raymond 
Sam  and  Sabitia  (^1894)  12. 

3.  A  drinking  song,  a  ditty  sung  on  var.  occasions  ;  see 
below. 

s.Wor.  '  Whistle  a  wassail,  we've  come  out  o'  town.  If  a've  got 
anny  opples,  pray  thraow  'em  a'  down.'  An  old  ditty  tliat  used  to 
be  sung  by  children  (T  think  on  St.  Thomas's  Day)  at  houses  (H.K.). 
Wil.  Britton  Beauties  (1825) ;  Wil.'  Sung  by  men  who  go  about 
at  Christmas  wassailing.  Dev.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  country 
people  to  sing  a  wassail  or  drinking  song,  and  throw  the  toast 
from  the  wassail  bowl  to  the  apple  trees  in  order  to  have  a  fruitful 
year,  Tozer  Poems  (1873)  65.  n.Dev.  Sung  on  Twelfth  Day  Eve, 
throwing  toast  to  the  apple-trees,  in  order  to  have  a  fruitful  year  ; 
which  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  the  heathen  sacrifice  to  Pomona, 
Grose  (1790). 

4.  A  Christmas  drink.  w.Yks.*  Hence  as  weak  as  a 
w.issail,  very  weak. 

w.Yks.'  Mack  her  as  wake  as  a  wassel.     ne.Lan.' 

5.  A  Christmas  gift  of  money.  e.Yks.  (E.F.)  6.  A 
little  doll  carried  m  a  basket  with  flowers  and  ribbons. 
Der.'  7.  Co«;i.  (i)  Wassail-bob,  a  decorated  bough.  &c. 
carried  by  '  wassailers  ' ;  see  below ;  (2)  -bowl,  (a)  a  bowl 
carried  by  'wassailers'  ;  (b)  a  bowl  used  in  'wassailing' 
the  apple-crop  ;  (3)  -box,  a  box  containing  a  '  wassail- 
bob,'  &c.  ;  (4)  -boys,  men  who  go  '  a-wassailing ' ;  (5) 
•cup,  see  (2,  a) ;  (6)  -cup  hymn,  the  hymn  sung  by  'was- 
sailers'; (7)  -night.  New  Year's  Eve;  (8)  -singing,  the 
singing  of  'wassailers'  at  Christmas-time;  (9)  -song, 
see  (6). 

(i)  Yks.  They  usually  carry  a  '  wessel-bob,'  or  large  bunch  of 
evergreens  hung  with  oranges  and  apples  and  coloured  ribbons, 
N.  &  Q.  (1867)  3rd  S.  xi.  144;  In  Wakefield  it  is  still  quite 
common  for  children  to  go  from  house  to  house  with  a  box — often 
a  fancy  soap-bo.x,  or  suchlike  representative  of  the  stable  or  manger, 
retaining  its  original  inscription,  &c.  on  the  inside  of  the  lid — lined 
with  coloured  paper,  and  about  half  filled  with  evergreens,  on 
which  repose  three  dolls  in  ordinary  doll's  costume,  but  supposed 
to  represent  Mary,  Joseph,  and  the  Babe  ;  red-cheeked  apples, 
oranges,  i&c.  (I  think  I  have  seen  '  crackers '),  are  also  put  in. 
The  children  call  the  whole  afTair  a  .  .  .  '  wesselbob  '  and  exhibit 
it  from  house  to  house,  ib.  (1879)  5th  S.  xi.  25  ;  In  WLilsdenJ  we 
call  the  small  decorated  fir  trees  which  '  wessellers' carry  round 
from  house  to  house  at  Christmas  time,  by  this  name,  Lieds  Merc. 
Suppl.  (Nov.  18,  1889^  ;  w.Yks.3  A  garland  or  bouquet  carried  on 
New  Year's  Eve  fiom  house  to  house,  and  adorned  with  fruit, 
evergreens,  artificial  flowers,  &c.     Formerly  a  doll  gaily  dressed, 
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representing  the  Blessed  Virgin,  was  placed  in  the  midst.  On 
Tuesday,  December  29th.  1874,  a  '  wcssel  bob'  was  brought  here 
for  exliibiiion.  It  consisted  of  two  hoops  covered  and  orna- 
mented with  coloured  cut  paper;  a  little  fir  tree  in  the  middle, 
ornamented  with  an  apple,  an  orange,  a  doll  (like  a  man),  and 
a  wax  cherry  ;  w.Yks.*  The  whole  generally  enclosed  in  a  case 
(sometmics  a  cloak  is  simply  thrown  over  ,  and  screened.  (2,  a) 
ii.Yks.2  is.v.  Vessel-cups).  w.Yks.  ////x.  Cornier  (July  3,  1897I. 
(i)  Dev.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  country  people  to  sing  a  wassail 
or  drinking  song,  and  throw  the  toast  from  the  wassail  bowl  to 
the  apple  tree  in  order  to  have  a  fruitful  year,  Tozer  Potnis  {1873) 
65'  ^3)  w.Yks.  Then  cums  t'litlle  lasses,  wi  ther  wessal  box,  an 
cherry  cheek't  doll  i'  it,  deckt  aght  wi  lorril,  an  a  orange  a  awthcr 
side  on  it  face,  to  mack  it  look  bonny,  an  houdin  it  at  careful  az  if 
it  wer  a  little  aingel  at  tliade  gotten,  Tom  Treddleiiovle  Baimsla 
Ann.  (1859,  23.  (4)  Cor.'  These  poor  jolly  warsail  boys 
Come  travelling  through  the  mire.  (5')  n.Yks.2  w.Yks.  A',  tr  Q. 
(1879)  5th  S.  xi.  25 ;  w.Yks.*  (6)  w.Yks.  The  wassail-cup 
hymn  there  in  use  runs  thus  :  'Here  we  come  a  wassailing,' &c., 
Henderson /7/6-Z.orir  (1879)  ii.  (7  w.Yks. *  (81  Cor.  December 
and  January,  with  the  courants  and  geesy  dancing,  and  carols  and 
wassail-singing,  'Q.'  IVaiiden'iigHra//t  (i8^$)  182.  (9)  w.Yks. ^At 
Holmfirth  the  wessel  song  is  only  sung  at  Epiphan\'  after  dark. 
.. .  The  chorus  runs  thus  :  '  For  in  Chersmas  time  people  travel  far 
and  near  ;  So  I  wish  youamerry  Chersmas,  And  a  happy  newyear.' 
8.  V.  To  go  round  singing,  jgr//.  at  Christmas-time;  see 
below.     Ceil,  in  phr.  lo  go  awassaiiiitg. 

w.Yks.  At  Christmas  time  we  have  many  parties  of  little  children 
coming  a-wesselling,^  <!!'5-('867)  3rd  S.  xi.  144;  Children  carry 
about  these  figures  [of  the  Virgin  and  Child]  ...  in  what  they 
call  milly-boxes,  a  corruption  of  *  My  Lady.'  The  boxes  are  lined 
with  spice,  oranges, and  sugar.  They  call  this  '  going  a- wassailing,' 
Henderson  Fik-Lore  (1879^)  ii ;  To  go  a-wesliug  or  a-wa.ssailing, 
to  go  about  with  the  wassail-bowl  singing  a  festival  song,  drinking 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  collecting  money,  is  still 
observed  in  tliis  district.  Children  go  around  on  New  Year's  Eve 
with  a  hawthorn  branch  decorated  and  hung  withapples  and  oranges. 
Sometimes  two  hoops  crossed  one  through  the  other  are  used, 
decorated  in  the  same  manner,  Hlfx.  CoHnW(July  3, 1897);  w.Yks.* 
The  carol  [sung  by  children  going  a-wassailing  I  is  as  follows  : 
'  We've  been  a  uhilea  wandering  All  through  the  fields  so  green  ; 
And  now  we  come  a  wcsseling  So  plainly  to  be  seen.  O  my  jolly 
wessel,  O  my  jolly  wessel,  Love  and  joy  come  to  you.  And  to  our 
wessel  bough  boo  I ;  Pray  God  bless  you,  Pray  God  bless  you.  Pray 
God  send  you  A  happy  New  Year."  The  children  carry  a  bough  of 
yew  or  holly  decorated  with  coloured  papers,  ribbons,  oranges,  &c. 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  '  our  jolly  wessel'  is  often,  if  not 
generally'  heard  ;  w.Yks.^  To  go  round  on  New  Year's  Eve  (and 
sometimes  fur  a  few  nights  previous)  singing  a  ballad  ;  w.Yks. ^ 
Sus.  Singing  carols  and  songs  by  parties  of  labouring  men,  going 
about  from  house  to  house.  .  .  Christmas  fare  is  shared  with  them 
in  exchange  for  their  minstrelsy.  The  period  during  which  this 
wassailing  is  lawful,  extends  from  Christmas  Eve  to  Twelfth  Day, 
A'.  &  Q  1^1852)  1st  S.  vi.  600.  Wil.i  Going  about  singing  and 
asking  for  money  at  Christmas.  Cor.'  About  New  Year's  Day 
four  or  six  men  join  together  ;  after  dark,  carrying  with  them 
a  little  bowl,  they  go  from  house  to  house,  opening  the  doors, and 
calling  out  'Warsail.'  They  then  sing  some  doggrel  rhymes, 
asking  people  to  give  something  to  '  These  poor  jolly  Warsail 
boys.  Come  travelling  through  the  mire.'  This  custom  has  long 
been  confined  to  the  villages.  [See  Brand  Pop.  Aiiliq.{ed.  1813) 
I.  4-7.     w.Yks.3  In/iod.  17-18.] 

Hence  Wassailers,  sb.  pi.  (i)  children  who  go  round 
with  a  'wassail-bob';  Christmas  waits;  (2)  mummers 
acting  in  the  play  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

(i)  w.Yks.  Leeds  Mere.  Siippl.  (Nov.    18,  1889).     Der.',  s.Sur. 

(T.T.C.)     Hmp.  HoLLowAY.     (2)  Sus.  I  remember  its  being  acted 

at  Tonbridge  Wells  about  the  years   1839  or  1840,   and   never 

again  till  I  came  to  Chidham  in  1858  (G.A.W.). 

0.  To  drink  to  the  success  of  the  apple-crop  ;  see  below. 

Sus.  It  is  the  custom,  in  the  cider  districts,  to  worslc  [wassail] 
the  apple-trees  on  New  Year's  Eve,  Flk-Lore  Pee.  (1878)  13;  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chailey  ...  a  troop  of  bo^-s  visit  the 
difierent  orchards,  and  encircling  the  apple  trees  they  repeat  the 
following  words  :  '  Stand  fast  root,  bear  well  lop.  Pray  the  God 
send  us  a  good  howling  crop.  Every  twig,  apples  big.  Every 
bough,  apples  enow.  Hats  full,  caps  full,  Full  quarters,  sacks 
full.'  They  then  shout  in  chorus,  one  of  the  boys  accompanying 
them  on  the  cow's  horn  ;  during  this  ceremony  they  rap  the  trees 
with  their   sticks,   N.   &  Q.  (1852)   1st  S.  v.  393.     n.Wil.    The 


custom  of  wassailing  is  still  continued.  A  party  of  men  assemble 
in  the  evening,  and  having  obtained  a  cheese-bowl  decorate  it 
with  two  inteisecting  hoops,  covered  with  ribands,  and  proceed  to 
the  principal  farm  houses,  &c.  of  a  parish,  at  the  doors  of  which 
they  sing  the  common  wassailing  song,  after  which  they  are 
generally  regaled  with  strong  beer  and  toast,  Briiton  Beaiilies 
11825').  Som.  (W.F.R.l  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  C/.  (1873).  w.Som.' 
On  old  Christmas  Eve  1  5th  January),  or  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany, 
it  was  the  custom  not  long  since,  and  may  be  still,  for  the  farmer, 
with  his  men,  to  go  out  into  the  orchard,  and  to  place  toast 
steeped  in  cider,  along  with  a  jug  of  the  liquor,  up  in  the  '  vork  ' 
of  the  biggest  apple  tree,  by  way  of  libation  ;  then  all  say — 
'Apple  tree,  apple  tree,  I  wassaail  thee!  To  blow  and  to  bear. 
Hat  vulls,  cap  vulls,  dree-bushel-bag-vulls  !  And  my  pockets  vull 
too!  Hip!  Hip!  Hooraw ! '  (Bang  with  one  or  more  guns.) 
This  ceremony  and  formula  is  repeated  several  times  at  dilTcrcnt 
trees,  with  fresh  firing  of  guns.  I  can  well  remember  quite  a 
fusilade  from  various  orchards  on  old  Christmas  Eve.  The  pro- 
nunciation of  wassail  [wusaa'yul]  is  by  no  means  '  was-slc,'  but  (he 
second  syllable  is  h  ng  drawn  out,  and  the  first  very  short.  Dev. 
The  custom  of  wassailing  prevailed  years  ago,  and  is  not  extinct 
now  in  some  places,  Tozer  Poems  (1873)65.  Cor.  This  drink 
was  called  '  lamb's-wool,'  and  with  it  the  trees  were  wassailed, 
Hunt  Pop.  Pom.  ic.Eiig.  (1865I  387,  ed.  1896. 

Hence  Wassailers,  sb.pt.  those  who  drink  success  to 
the  apple-crop. 

Sus.  On  New  Year's  Eve  the  worslers  form  a  ring  round  the 
apple-tree  they  are  to  worsle,  and  having  sung  a  certain  rhyme, 
all  shout  in  chorus  except  one  boy  who  blows  a  horn.  Farmers 
give  a  few  pence  to  the  worslers,  Flk  Lore  Pee.    1878    I.  13. 

[1.  A  kne  to  )ie  kyng  lieo  seyde, 'lord  kyng  wasseyl,' 
R.  Gloitc.  (c.  1300)  ed.  llcarne,  I.  117.  OE.  ii:cs  (du)  lidl, 
be  whole,  be  well,  hail  !J 

WASSAL,  sb.  Obs.  Nhb.  Also  in  form  wassels. 
The  stems  of  sea-weed,  used  as  manure.  Marshall 
Review  (1818)  I.  70;  Nhb.' 

WASSAL,  see  Wassle,  v. 

WASSEL,  see  Wassle,  v.,  Wastel(l,  Wessel. 

WASSER,  sb.  Yks.  (wasairl.]  Anything  extreme 
or  large  of  its  kind  ;  anything  improbable. 

w.Vks.  That  onicns  a  wasser.  A  wasser  ^lie]  'II  nooan  chooak 
yond  (B.K.\ 

WASSET,  .s6.  Hmp.  Wil.  Also  in  form  wusset  Wil.' 
[wosst.]  A  scarecrow;  gcit.  in  conip.  Wasset-man. 
Hmp.'     Wil.  Grose  (1790)  ;  Wil.' 

WASSL,  see  Warsle. 

WASSLE,  V.  and  5/;.  Slir.  Ilrf.  Glo.  Also  written 
wassal  Ilrf.^;  wassel  Hrf  ;  wastle  Glo.' ;  and  in  form 
wazzle  Shr.'  [wa'sl;  wa'zl.]  1.  v.  To  beat  down  ;  to 
knock  about ;  to  trample. 

Shr.'  The  winde's  farly  wassled  me  down.  The  barley  wuz  so 
wazzled  by  them  gulls,  we  couldna  mow  it.  Hrf.  The  pigs  were 
in  the  wheat-field  as  I  come  up,  and  they  'ave  wasselled  it  down 
bad,  Ellis  Promote.  (1889.)  V.  177  ;  Hrf.^  Spoken  of  fowls  messing 
mowing  gr,ass. 

Hence  Wassle-bough,  sb.  a  bough  used  for  beating 
down  anything. 

Shr.'  I  mun  get  a  wassle-bough,  an'  wassle  the  je'ow  oflT  the 
grass  afore  the  child  gwuz  through  the  craft. 

2.  sb.   A  muddle  ;  a  fi.x. 

Glo.'  A  Forest  preacher  who  got  lost  in  his  discourse,  said  — 
'  My  friends,  you  must  e.xcuse  me,  and  sing  a  hymn,  for  I  am  in  a 
regular  wastle.' 

WASSLE,  ddj.  Shr.  Hrf.  Also  written  wassel  Hrf. 
[wa-sL]     Weak ;  lame. 

Hrf.  Do  you  mean  that  man  with  the  wassle  leg?  (W.W.S.) 

Hence  Wassle-footed,  m/j.  splay-footed.     Shr.' 

WASSLE,  see  Wheezle. 

WASSOCK,  5A.  Sc.Irel.  [wa'sak.]  1.  A  protection 
from  the  wind  for  the  door  of  a  cottage,  made  of  inter- 
woven branches  of  birch  or  hazel.    N.I.'    See  Wase,  s6.  2. 

2.  Obs.  A  kind  of  bunch  put  on  a  boring  'jumper,' to 
prevent  the  water  required  in  boring  from  leaping  up  into 
the  quarrier's  eyes.     Gall.  Mactagcart  Eiicycl.  (1824). 

3.  Ubs.  A  kind  of  pad  worn  on  the  head  by  milkmaids 
to  relieve  the  pressure  of  their  pails,  &c.     ib. 

WASSY,  adj.  m.Lan.'  [wasi.]  Poorly,  ill ;  also 
used  advb. 
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Yo'  may  feel  wassy,  or  yo'  may   hear   fooak  say   at  footbo' 

matches  as  sich  a  player  is  playin'  wass}'. 

WASTE,  adj.,  sb.  and  f.'  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  weast  Cum. ;  wyest  Nhb.'  [west, 
weast,  wiast.]  1.  adj.  In  coiiip.  (i)  Waste-boxes,  a  coal- 
mining term  :  boxes  in  which  the  waste  water  of  a 
pumping-pit  is  convej-ed  from  the  rings  ;  (2)  -pit,  a  coal- 
mining term  :  a  vertical  pit  or  well,  used  for  carrying  oft' 
the  water  when  it  overflows. 

(O  Nhb.i      (2)  w.Yks.  TV.  b"  Q.  (1852)  ist  S.  v.  251. 

2.  Wasted  ;  needless  ;  useless,  vain. 

Sh.I.  Ollason  Mairel  (igoi)  67.  w.Yks.  Thah"s  saved  me  a 
waste  gait,  owd  lad  (B.K.).  Glo.'  If  I  did  ask  liim,  he'd  tell  me 
wrong,  to  send  me  on  a  waste  journey.  Nrf.  E.iiEusoN  Lagoons 
(ed.  1896)  165. 

3.  Fatigued ;  faint. 

I.Ma.  You're  jus'  dead,  an'  fairly  waste  for  want  of  mate, 
RvDiNGS  7"n/fs  (1895)  22  ;  (S.M.) 

4.  sb.   A  piece  of  uncultivated  land  ;  a  common. 

Der.''  An  enclosure  on  a  waste  or  common  (s.v.  Intack').  Ken.' 
Sora.  I  seed  un  by  now  . . .  right  out  along  by  Dree-hounds  Waste, 
Raymond  No  Soul  (1899)  46.     Dev.  Ford  Lairamys  (1897)  36. 

Hence  (i)  Wastage,  (2)  Wasteness,  sb.  a  waste  place; 
a  place  of  desolation ;  (3)  Wasty,  adj.  containing  useless 
space. 

(i)  Ayr.  Carsewell's  family  has  gone  all  to  drift,  and  his  house 
become  a  wastage,  Galt  Cilhmse  (1823)  xx.  (2)  ra.Yks.'  (3) 
Clis.'  A  house  much  larger  than  one  requires  would  be  described 
as  'a  great,  wasty  place.' 

5.  Old,  disused  workings  in  a  coal-mine. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Rnf.  The  e.-ilent  of  excavation  or  waste,  in  these 
mines  [the  alum  mines  at  Hurlet,  Rnf.],  is  about  ij  mile  in 
length,  and  the  greatest  breadth  about  ^  of  a  mile,  Agric.  Siirv. 
26  ;<6.\  Lnk.  Gordon  Pyolsliaiv  (1885)  206.  N.Cy.',  Nlib.' 
Nlib.,  Dur.  Open  waste  filled  with  rubbish,  Borings  (1878)  I.  47. 
Cum." 

Hence  Wastemen,  sb.pl.  men  employed  in  the  '  wastes ' 
of  a  mine. 

N.Cy.i  [They]  attend  to  the  ventilation  of  the  wastes  and  of  the 
pit  generally.  Nhb.^  Nhb.,  Dur.  Generally  old  men,  who  are 
employed  in  building  pillars  for  the  support  of  the  roof  in  the 
W'aste  and  in  keeping  the  airways  open  and  in  good  order. 

6.  A  consumption, //;//ijs;'s.     Cf  wasting. 

Sc.  Your  father's  family  going  off  one  after  the  other  in  a  waste, 
Keith  Lisbeih  (1894)  vii.  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  ne.Lan.'  Der. 
1  daabt  aar  Liz's  i'  a  waste,  Gilchrist  Rtte  Bargain  (1898)  32. 
Not.  He's  in  a  waste  (L.C.M.).  Lei.'  Nhp.'  Poor  thing  !  she'll 
never  live,  she's  in  a  waste. 

Hence  Wasty,  adj.  consumptive. 

Lei.'  A  wasty  family.     Nhp.^  Maester  R.  loo!;s  martal  wasty. 

7.  Coal-mining  refuse;  a  cheap  kind  of  coal. 

w.Sc.  The  surrounding  country  (the  aspect  of  which  was 
scarred  by  pits,  and  distorted  by  black  heaps  of  'waste').  Wood 
Fardcn  Ha'  (1902)  326.  War.  A  class  of  fuel  in  Warwickshire, 
known  as  'waste,'  has  risen  from  is.  a  truck  to  30s.,  or  from 
1]^.  to  4s.  per  ton,  S/aitciard  {Jan.  30,  1900)  a. 

8.  A  spinning  and  weaving  term  :    remnants  of  weft, 
broken  threads,  &c. 

Sc.  Supreme  in  rags,  ye  weave,  in  tears,  The  shining  robe  your 
murderer  wears  ;  Till  worn,  at  last,  to  very  '  waste,'  A  hole  to  die 
in  at  the  best,  Thom  Rhymes  (1844)  74.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan. 
Nadin  .  .  .  followed  up  the  clue  to  a  waste-dealer's,  who  bought  at 
his  own  price  workpeople's  'waste,'  Banks  Manch.  Man  (1876) 
xviii. 

Hence  Waste-dealer,  sb.  one  who  buys  '  waste.'  w.Yks  , 
Lan.  ib.  9.  v.  To  argue,  reason,  &c.  in  vain  ;  gen.  in  phr. 
to  ivasle  one's  ivind.  Sc.  (Jam.\  Cai.',  n.Lan.' 

10.  Toabate, diminish, lessen, wane;  to  cause  to  decrease. 
Chs.'^     Cmb.  .She  be  a  good  cat,  she  wasties  the  meesen  [mice] 

finely,   she  do  (M.J.B.).     Ess.'  The   moon   wastes.     Sur.'   The 
snow  wastes  very  fast. 

11.  To  injure  ;  to  spoil ;  to  make  unfit  for  use. 

Cum.  A  matron  being  asked  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  a  woman 
in  labour,  and  having  declined,  the  messenger  replied,  'What, 
ye'U  seerly  nit  see  t'woman  wcastit,  will  ye?'  Dickinson  GI. 
Sufipl.^iae-])  6;  (E.'W.P.)  n.Yks.i  'Have  you  wasted  your 
frock? '  to  a  little  girl  wlio  had  .spilt  something  over  it  at  dinner- 
time. '  Ah's  feared  t'corn  '11  be  quite  wasted  ; '  in  a  wet  harvest- 
time.     A  book  subjected  to  rough  usage,  is  wasted  ;  and  so  is  a 


knife,  or  other  steel  article,  which  has  been  inadvertently  left 
exposed  to  damp,  &c. 
12.  To  reduce  into  condition. 

Ess.  I  have  generally  known  it  used  in  agriculture  as  referring 
to  ploughing,  harrowing,  &c.  '  I'll  waste  it  right  tightly  ' — i.e.  get 
it  into  order  satisfactorily  (F.G.B.). 

WASTE,  V.'  Obs.  e.  An.'  Also  in  form  -waster.  To 
bang  ;  to  cudgel ;  to  play  at  '  wasters.' 

WASTEABLE,  adj.  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Wasteful.     (Hall.) 

WASTEHEART,  see  Woe. 

WASTEL(L,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  wassel.  A 
thin  cake  of  oatmeal  baked  with  yeast ;  also  in  coinp. 
Wastelbread.  Sc.  Francisque-Michel  Lang.  (1882)  55. 
Mry.  (Jam.) 

[For  thow  hast  no  good  grounde  to  gete  the  with  a 
wastel,  P.  Plowman  (b.)  v.  293.  OFr.  wastel,  gastel,  Mod. 
gdleaii.^ 

WASTELL.sA.  >Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  A  children's  game; 
see  below.    See  Willy,  si.' 

A  piece  of  ground  is  chosen  for  a  den,  circumscribed  by  certain 
bounds.  He,  who  occupies  this  ground,  bears  the  name  of  Willie 
Westell ;  the  rest  approach  the  limits  of  his  domain  ;  and  his 
object  is  to  get  hold  of  one  of  them,  who  sets  his  foot  within  it, 
and  to  drag  him  in.  If  successful,  the  person  who  is  seized 
occupies  his  place,  till  he  can  relieve  himself  by  laying  hold  of 
another.  He  who  holds  the  den  dare  not  go  beyond  the  limits, 
else  the  capture  goes  for  nothing.  The  assailants  repeat  the 
following  rhyme  : — '  Willie,  Willie  Wastell,  I  am  on  your  castle. 
A'  the  dogs  in  the  toun  winna  pu'  Willie  doun.'  It  is  thus  given 
in  Sc.  Presb,  Eloquence,  139  :  '  Like  Willie,  Willie  Wastel,  I  am 
in  my  castel.  A'  the  dogs  in  the  town.  Dare  not  ding  me  down.' 
This  form  . .  .  shows  that  the  rhyme  was  formerly  repeated  by  the 
person  supposed  to  hold  the  castle. 

WASTER,  s6.'  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  written  waister  Sc.  Cum."  w.Yks." ;  wayster  Cum.' ; 
and  in  forms  wasthere.Yks.' ;  weeasterYks.  [we'st3(r, 
wea'stafr,  wi3'st3(r).]  1.  sb.  An  extravagant  person  ; 
a  spendthrift ;  an  idler ;  a  good-for-nothing,  worthless 
person.     Cf.  wastrel. 

Sc.  It  is  well  wairt  that  waisters  want  gear,  Ferguson  Piov. 
(1641)  No.  511,  Ayr.  Ahachel's  slovenliness,  and  a  waster's  want, 
Galt  Sir  A.  IVylie  (1822)  xlix.  Lnk.  The  witless  waster  is  at  her 
wit's  end,  Graham  IVrilings  (1883)  II.  149.  Edb.  Wasters  will 
want,  Beattv  Secretar  (1897)  207.  n.Cy.  (J.W.),  n.Yks.  (T.S.), 
e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  The  fringe  of  wasters  surrounds  every  section  of 
society,  Yks.  Wkly.  Post  (Nov.  28,  1896).  n.Lan.'  Stf.  The 
Cliromcle  (Oct.  25,  1901).  Not.'*,  Lei.',  Snf.  (C.L.F.),  Hmp. 
(H.C.M.B.) 

Hence  (i)Wasterfiil,a(^'.  wasteful,  extravaga'nt,  lavish; 
(2)  WasterfuUy,  adv.  wastefully,  extravagantly ;  (3) 
Wasterfulness,  sb.  extravagance,  lavishness ;  (4)  Waster- 
ous,  adj.,  see  (i). 

(i)  Sc.  There's  no  need,  for  all  the  greatness  of  God's  gifts,  that 
we  should  be  wasterful,  Blacltw.  Mag.  (June  1820)  262  (Jam.). 
Cai.'  Abd.  Hae  ye  nae  sang-thrift,  'At  ye  scatter't  sae  heigh,  an' 
lat  it  a' drift  ?  Wasterfu' laverock,  MACDONALDSi>G;i6i'<!(i879l  Ixii. 
Ayr.  The  senseless  gavallings  of  great  gomerals  and  wasterfu' 
weefils  who  were  oure  het  and  fou.  Service  Dr.  Ditgttid  (ed. 
1887)  108.  (2)  Ayr.  The  shepherd  fares  sumptuously  and  spends 
wasterfully  while  the  flock  he  is  bound  to  protect  and  provide  for 
are  left  to  be  provided  for  by  an  Act  o'  Parliament,  Johnston 
Kilinallie  (iSgr)  I.  178.  (3)  Lth.  She  did  not  quite  like  some  of 
Bell's  remarks  about  wasterfu'ness  and  thowlessness,  Strathesk 
More  Bits  (ed.  1885^  206.  (4)  Wgt.  It's  you  wasterous  cooks  that 
get  people's  houses  their  bad  names,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (i8-j8)  160. 

2.  An  animal  that  does  not  thrive  ;  one  that  is  thin. 
s.Not.  A  boss  as  can  dror  that  een't  a  waster  (J.P.K.).     War." 

I  be  afeared  that  beast  of  j'ourn  won't  do  much  good  ;  he  looks 
like  a  waster.     e.An.'     Suf.  That  calfs  a  waster  (C.L.F.). 

3.  A  broken,  imperfect,  inferior,  or  useless  article;  esp. 
used  of  cutlery  and  pottery. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.)  w.Yks.';  w.Yks.*  A 
common  name  for  a  bad  knife  ;  w.Yks.^*,  n.Lan.'  Stf.  T/ie 
Clironicte  (Oct.  25,  1901).  Not.';  Not.*  That  fork's  a  waster. 
Lei.'  Nhp.' '  Put  the  wasters  out  that  there  clamp  o'  bricks,' i.  e. 
those  of  inferior  quality  or  unfit  for  use.  s.Wor.',  GIo.'  Hmp. 
A  horse-shoe  which  has  been  unintentionally  spoilt  by  the  black- 
smith is  called  a  '  waster'  (H.C.M.B.). 
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4.  An  imperfection  in  the  wick  of  a  candle  causing 
guttering.     Cf.  thief,  4. 

Sc.  Oft  on  tlie  wick  there  hangs  a  waster,  which  makes  the 
candle  burn  the  faster,  Wii.sON  Colt.  Siigs.  (1788)  7a;  (Jam.) 
Cum.''',  n.Yks.  I  I.W.\  e.Vks. ',  n.Lin.',  e.An.',  w.Som.' 

5.  V.  To  waste  ;  to  spend  needlessly. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  A  bawbee  I  saved  out  o'  twopence  that  the 
Laird  sent  me  to  waster  on  snufif  for  him,  Galt  Lairds  (1826)  xxiii. 

WASTER,  sb^  Sc.  Also  in  form  wester  Sc.  (Jam. 
Suppt.)  Lth.  (Jam.)  A  fish-spear;  a  '  Itister' ;  used  esp. 
in  salmon-striking.     See  Wawsper. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Lth.  It  has  sometimes  four  or  five  prongs 
(Jam.).  Slk.  I  kcnd  the  shank  o'  my  waster,  Hogg  Tales  (,1838; 
150,  ed.  1866.     Dmf.  (Jam.) 

WASTER,  WASTERIL,  see  Waste,  v.',  Wastrel,  s6.' 

WASTER-LEDGES,  sb.  pi.  Cum.*  The  bistort,  Poly- 
goiiiiiii  Distoita.    Cf  easter-ledges. 

WASTING,  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Lan.  Der.  War.  Oxf.  Also 
written  waisting  N.Cy.'  [westin.]  A  consumption, 
decline  ;  also  in  comp.  Wasting-away.     Cf.  waste,  aaj.  6. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Ayr.  [Her]  only  child  is  suflering  from  a  '  wasting,' 
JoHHsros  Kilitialliei^iSgi)  II.  lar,  Kcb.  There  never  was  a  lass 
but  ane,  I  think,  in  my  kennin',  wha  de'ed  o'  a  wastin',  Elder 
Borgiie  (1897)  29.  Wgt  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  44.  N.Cy.', 
ne.Lan.i,  e.Lan.',  Der.=,  War.  (J.R.W.)  s.Oxf.  Mrs.  Nutt  grew 
worse,  '  a  wasting  away,'  the  neighbours  said  it  was,  Rosemary 
Chtltenis  (1895)  193. 

WASTLE,  sb.  Nhb.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  twig;  a  withy.     (Hall.),  Nhb.' 

WASTLE,  V.  Hrf.  [wasl.]  To  wander  about. 
Bound  Proviitc.  (1876) ;  Hrf  "^ 

WASTLE,  see  Wassle,  v.,  Wessel. 

WASTREL,  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  Also 
written  waistrel  Sc.  Lakel.'  Cum.^*  I. Ma.  ;  wastral  Dur. ; 
wastrell  Cum.  n.Yks.'*  Not.;  waystrel  Lan.;  and  in 
forms  waesthralWm.  ;  waistril  s.Lan.' ;  wasthrel  Lan.; 
wasthril  e.Yks.' ;  wasteril  Yks.  ;  wastril  Sc.  n.Yks. ^ 
ni.Yks.'  s.Lan.'  Chs.'  Stf  Der.*  Not.  w.Won'  s.Wor.' 
Shr.* ;  wastrill  n.Yks.'  ne.Yks.' ;  weeasthril  e.Yks.' 
[we'stral,  wea"str3l,-il.]  1.  A  wasteful  person  ;  a  spend- 
thrift ;  a  good-for-nothing ;  a  scoundrel  ;  a  strolling 
vagabond  ;  also  used  altrib.     Cf  waster,  56.' 

o.Sc.  A  man  I  hae  aye  lookit  doon  on  for  a  wastrel  ne'er-do- 
weel,  Strain  Ehnslie's  Drag-net  (1900)  126.  Per.  Half  the 
wastrels  in  the  world  pay  their  passage  hame  wi'  that  Parable, 
Ian  Maclaren  Brier  Bush  (,1895)  190.  Fif.  Gey  feckless,  and 
raither  a  waistrel,  Heddle  Marget  (1899)  100.  Lnk.  Tae  the 
puirshoose  bed  whar  a  wastrel  lay  His  guardian  angel  cam'  ae 
day,  Thomson  Leddy  May  (1883)  102.  Edb.  Beatty  Secrelar 
(1897)92.  Nhb.'  Dur.  He  was  a  'wastral'  in  her  eyes,  and  a 
'bad  bargain,'  Guthrie  Kilty  Fagan  (1900)  43.  Lakel.^,  Cum.* 
Wm.  He  wes  nobbet  a  matllin  waesthral  soort  ov  a  chap,  an 
duddn't  like  waark,  Clarke  Joiiuy  Shippards  Jtiriia  in  Spec. 
Dial.  (ed.  1B77)  pt.  i.  10.  n.Yks.'^",  ne.Yks.',  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.', 
w.Yks.2  Lan.  Done  yo  yer,  yo  wasthrels'  CLEGcSicfc/iw  (1895) 
5  ;  Lan.',  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  m. Lan. '.s.Lan.'  I. Ma.  IL1.1.IS  Promiiic. 
(1889)  V.  363.  Chs. '3,  s.Chs.',  Sir.',  Der.=,  nw.Der.',  Not.'=, 
Lei.',  War.3,  w.Wor.'.  Shr.'*  Hrf.  (^W.W.S.)  ;  Bound  Provinc. 
(1876).  Glo.',  w.Cy.  ^Hall.)  Dor.  Lazy,  idle,  good-vor-nothen 
wastrel  as  he  be,  Agnus  Jan  O.xber  (1900)  164.  Dev.  Young 
Hillary,  who,  brought  up  in  his  father's  improvident  ways,  was 
sure  to  turn  out  a  like  wastrel,  Baring-Gould  Spider  (1887)  vi. 

2.  A  waste  piece  of  land. 

Cor.  The  Chapel  stood  three  quarters  of  a  mile  away,  on  a  turfed 
wastrel  where  two  roads  met  and  crossed,  '  Q.'  Ship  of  Stars 
(1899)  99;  The  high  wastrel  in  front  ofTredennis  great  gates,  16.  167. 

3.  A  thin,  unhealthy,  wasted-looking  person  or  animal  ; 
a  worthless,  unsound  animal ;  also  used  allrib. 

Gall.  A  wastril  whalp  could  hae  dung  us  owre  with  its  tail, 
Crockett  Bog-Myrtle  {iQg^]  ^12.  s.Chs.' Wey,  wot  u  wai-stril 
yoa-)m  gon  tfl  look  !  s.Not.  She's  not  a  wastrell,  is  she,  for  only 
sixyearold?  (J.P.K.)  War.3,  s.Wor.'  Shr.' I  doubt  that  cowfll 
be  nuthin'  but  a  wastrel.  GIo.'  Cor.  I  wouldn't  ask  a  bird  of 
mine  to  break  the  Sabbath  for  a  wastrel  like  that,  '  Q."  Ship  of 
Stars  (1899    48. 

4.  An  article  cast  aside  as  damaged,  imperfect,  inferior, 
or  useless  ;  also  used  altrib. 

m.Yks.'     w.Yks.  The  word  '  wasteril'  or  '  wastril ' . .  .  signifies 


a  knife  that  is  made  to  sell,  for  show  and  not  for  use,  Churchtnatt  s 
^f"S-  ('870)  VL  4a.  Lan.'  A  wastrel  casting  in  iron,  a  wastrel 
bobbin,  which  splits  in  the  turning.  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 
Chs.' Crooked  plates  and  dishes  are  generally  called  'wastrils,' 
and  are  sold  very  cheap  by  itinerant  'potmen.'  The  word  is 
also  used  adjectively  as  'a  wastril  plate.'  s.Chs.'  A  faulty  piece 
of  earthenware  is  called  a  wastrel.  Midi.  Wastrel  bricks,  Mar- 
shall yfi/r.  Econ.  (1796)  n.  Der.2,  nw.Der.',  Not",  Lei.', 
Nhp.'2,  War.8  Wor.  The  tiles  which  were  found  . . .  were  probably 
wastrel  tiles,  Allies  Aiiliq.  Flk-Lore  (1840)  106,  ed.  1852.  Slir.' 
The  term  is  applied  to  new  things  which  are  defective  in  some 
way  when  they  leave  the  manufacturers'  hands.  '  1  bought  it  at 
the  shop  at  Ironbridge,  w'eer  thej'  sell  wastrels.'  'A  wastrel 
tay-pot,'  '  a  wastrel  brick  ' ;  Shr.^ 

Hence  (i)  Wastrel-shop,  sb.  a  shop  in  which  '  wastrels ' 
are  sold  ;  (2)  -work,  sb.  wasted,  badly-done  work. 

(,1)  Slir.'  (2)  w.Yks.  Full  o'  wastrel  wark  sooin  as  ye  let  'em 
go  an  inch  bej-ond  weshing,  an'  sewing,  SuTCLiFfE  Ricroft 
(ed.  1903    xi. 

WASTRIFE,  f7<^.ands6.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  arfy.  Extrava- 
gant, wasteful. 

(Jam.)  ;  Do  not  slit  the  quill  up  too  high,  it's  a  wastrife  course 
in  your  trade,  Andrew,  Scott  I^igel  (1822)  v. 

2.  sb.   Extravagance,  wastefulness. 

Besides  the  wastrife  it  was  lang  or  she  could  walk  sae  com- 
fortably with  the  shoes  as  without  them,  Scott  Midlothian  (1818) 
xxviii. 

-WASTRY,  sb.  and  adj.  Sc.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Also 
written  waistry  Cum.*;  wastery  Sc.  (Jam.);  wastrie 
Sc.  (Jam.)  Cai.'  ;  and  in  forms  weastry  Cum.  Wm. ; 
wiastry  Lakel.*  [we'stri,  weastri,  wia'stri.]  1.  sb.  A 
waste  ;  extravagance,  prodigality,  wastefulness. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  My  disposition  has  always  been  opposed  to  wastery, 
Stevenson  Calriona  (,1893)  xxviii.  Per.  It  looks  fair  wastry  for  a' 
his  past  strivings  to  be  thrown  awa,  and  to  gang  for  nacthing, 
Sandy  ScotI  (1897)  21.  CId.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  Wi'  sauce,  ragouts, 
and  such  like  trashtrie.  That's  little  short  o'  downright  wastrie. 
Burns  Twa  Dogs  (1786)  I.  64.  Lnk.  Singit  parritch's  wastry,  an' 
wastry's  want  sooner  or  later,  Gordon  I'yolshaw  (1E85)  17. 
Wgt.  Fraser  IVigtowH  (1877)  317.  Lakel.^  .Seek  waistry  as  van 
niver  dud  see  barn  ;  it's  fair  shocken.  Cum.  Muckle  Nanny  cried 
'  Shem  o'  sec  weastry,'  Anderson  Ballads  (ed.  1840)  43;  Nae 
doubt,  that  sec  wastry  is  paid  frae  the  till,  Rayson  Misc.  Poems 
(1858)  a  I.  Cum.*  Wm.  It  was  fair  weastry  o'  ink  an"  time, 
KiRKBY  Granite  Chips  (1900)  41.  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
2.  adj.   Extravagant,  prodigal,  wasteful. 

Sc.  A  wastrie  person  (Jam.).  Cai.'  Edb.  To  live  wi'  sic  a 
wastry,  braisant  jade,  Learmont  Poems  (1791)  364. 

WASTY,  see  Westy. 

WAT,  sb."-  Nrf.  Cor.  Also  in  form  watty  Cor.'* 
[wot.]     A  hare. 

Nrf.  (A.G.F.)  Cor.'  A  name  in  common  use  among  poachers; 
Cor.*     [Levins  Manip.  (,i57o)-] 

WAT,  5i.*  Obs.  Bck.  An  iffiiis  /aliais;  a  dial,  form 
of '  Walt,'  shortened  form  of  the'prop.  name  Walter.  See 
below. 

A  species  of  this  phenomenon,  known  ...  by  the  name  of  '  the 
Wat,'  is  said  also  to  haunt  prisons.  The  night  before  the  arrival 
of  the  judges  at  the'Assizcs  it  makes  its  appearance  like  a  little 
llame,  and,  by  every  felon  to  whom  it  becomes  visible,  is  ac- 
counted a  most  fatal  omen.  Brand  Pop.  Antiq.  (ed.  1813;  II.  68i-a. 

WAT,  v.'^  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Also 
written  wot  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.'  ne.Lan.' ;  and  in  forms  'ote 
Wxf.';  waat  Wm.;  wait  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.'  Nhb.  Cum.* 
Yks.;  waite  Cum.;  wate  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.;  wats  Sc. ; 
wote  Yks.  [wat,  wot;  wet.]  1.  As  1st  pers.  sg.i  I 
know;  occas.  used  for  the  other /frs.  sff.andpl.   SeeAwat. 

Sc.  *  Ye're  our  well  and  wats  na.'  A  common  phrase  signify- 
ing that  the  person,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  is  not  sensible  of  his 
benefits  (Jam.);  Before  I  wein,  and  now  I  wat,  Ferguson  Prov. 
(1641)  No.  204  ;  That  a' the  prokitors  o' Scotland  wot  naethingo', 
Scott  Midlothian  (^1818)  xviii.  Abd.  I  walna,  Sir,  how  it  cud 
come  about.  Shirrees  Poems  :i79o)  78.  Kcd.  Awyte  we'll  a'  be 
prood  that  d.iy,  Ahd.  Wily.  Free  Press  (June  ai,  i9oa\  Frf.  Oh  ! 
wat  ye  wha's  willin' ?  Reid  //eatherland  (18^4)  52.  s.Sc.  Syne, 
ere  I  wate,  I'm  lost  outright,  f.  Scott  Pocm/x  ( 1 793)  349.  Ayr. 
I  wat  my  mother  hasna  spared  her  skill,  Galt  fii^ni/ (1823)  xxx. 
Edb.  The  browster  wife  wist  well  I  wait  the  cuming  of  these 
crafty  knaves,  Pennecuik  IWs.  (1715)  387,  ed.  1815.     Slk.  Ere 
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ever  I  wats,  I  hear  by  the  grumbling  o'  my  friend,  that  he  .  .  . 
saw  something  mair  than  ordinar,  Hogg  Tales  (1838;  23,  ed.  1866. 
Kcb,  'Did  he  kill  him,  think  ye?'  'I  watna,'  MuiR  Mimcraig 
(1900)102.  Wxf.i  'Chote  [I  wot].  n.Cy.  (J.L.  1783);  N.Cy.' 
Wait  j'e  weel.  Nhb.  I  wait  he  was  no  puft  wea  pride,  Ritson 
Gayl.  (,i8io\  Cum.  Weel  I  waite  what's  own'd  yen  cannot  flee, 
Relph  Poems  (1743")  25  ;  Cum.'  When  Criffel  gets  a  cap  Skiddaw 
wots  well  of  that  (s.v.  Cap")  ;  Cum.'*  Wm.  Ye  waat  it  is  the 
height  of  aur  fun  to  beat  the  bushes  and  hunt,  Hutton  Brait  New 
Work  {1785)  1.  7.     w.Yks.  Thoresby  Lett.  (1703").     ne.Lan.' 

2.  Improperly  used  as  /;;/. :  to  know,  understand. 
Cum.  Linton  Lake  Cy.  (1864)  313.     w.Yks.  Willan  List  IVds, 

(1811^,. 

Hence  Watting:,  f>fp.  knowing;  aware. 

Abd.  Nae  wottin  o'  fat  lied  been  brewin',  Alexander /o/i/mj' 
Gibb  (1871)  xxxviii.  Rnf.  But  doolanee  !  or  I  was  wattin',  They 
had  secured  your  servant  Rattan,  Picken  Poems  (1813)  I.  59. 

3.  Phr.   (i)  1  ivot  you,  I  let  you  know;  I  assure  you; 

(2)  to  let  waf,  to  inform  ;  to  have  it  known  ;  (3)  wat  well / 
indeed  !  as  one  well  knows  ! 

(i)  Lth.  The'  drifting  was  the  fleecie  sna,  Nane  was  cauld  there 
I  wot  ye.  That  cheerfu'  morn,  Bruce  Poems  (1813)  11.  18.  (2) 
Ayr.  Without  .  .  .  letting  wot  he  had  that  the  invitation  was  from 
her,  Galt  GiViaiee  (1823)  iii.  n.Cy.  '  I'll  never  let  wait '  means 
'  I'll  not  inform  against  j'ou  '  or  '  I'll  keep  it  a  secret '  (J  L.  1783). 

(3)  Ayr.  Wow  Sirs  !  it's  odd  to  think,  wat-weel !  Fisher  Poems 
(1790^  I38._ 

[OE.  tviif,  I  and  3  pers.  sing.  oTwitan,  to  know  (Sweet).] 
WAT,!'.^  Sc.  To  pledge, promise;  ?  a  dial,  form  of  wed.' 

I  wat  a  groat  (Jam.  Siipfl.). 

WAT,  see  Oat,  Wait,  int..  Welt,  sA.' 

WATCH,  V.  and  sb.'^  Sc.  Irel.  Lake!.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  Wor.  Wil.  [wotj.]  \.  v.  In  com*.  (1)  Watch-bill, 
obs.,  a  kind  of  axe  with  a  long,  convex  blade  ;  (2)  -light,  a 
rushlight;  (3)  -light-rush,  the  candle-rush, y««a(s  effiisus; 

(4)  -man,  (n)  a  policeman  on  night-duty;  (b)  the  upper- 
most grain  in  a  stalk  of  corn  ;  (5)  -money,  obs.,  black-mail ; 
(6)  -webs  or  -weds,  the  game  of  Scotch  and  English' (q.v.). 

(i"l  Lan.  There's  snakes,  an'  watchbills,  Ano^i  Flk.  Siigs.  (1870). 
(2)  Lnk.  The  pith  [oi  J  uncus  effitsits'\  is  used  by  the  chandler  for 
making  rush  or  watch-lights,  Patrick  Plnnts  (1831)  162.  (3) 
w.Yks.  Lees  Flora  (i888j  450.  (4,  a)  w.Yks.  Sheffield  Indep. 
(1874).  (A)  Abd.  (Jam.)  (5)  n.Sc.  There  is  paid  in  black-mail  or 
watch-money,  openly  or  privately,  ;f5ooo,  Alexander  Notes  and 
Ske/clies  (1877)  ix.     (61  N.Cy.',  Cum.'' 

2.  Phr.  (i|  to  watch  oneself,  to  take  heed  to  oneself; 
(2)  —  one's  feet,  to  pick  one's  way  with  care  ;  (3)  —  the  fleet, 
to  go  out  shooting  on  the  sea-shore  by  moonlight. 

(1)  Dmf.  Watch  yourself,  ye  dirtrie,  or  you'll  get  3'our  paiks  the 
morn,  Hamilton  7V;f  Vl/(iH'*m  (1898)  235.  (2)  Sc.  (A.W.)  n.Ir. 
Keep  the  middle  o'  the  boat,  dear,  an'  watch  yer  fit  gettin'  intil 
her,  Lyttle  Paddy  McQuillan,  19.  (3)  Lan.  In  the  bright  frost 
and  moonshine,  .  .  many  found  pleasure  in  '  watching  the  fleet,' 
Harland  &  Wilkinson  Flk-Lore  (1867)  255. 

3.  With  out:  to  watch  for  ;  to  look  out  for.     N.I.' 

4.  sb.  In  coj)ip.  (I)  Watch-glass,  obs.,  an  hour-glass;  (2) 
•guards,  the  common  laburnum,  Cytisiis  Laburnum  ;  (3) 
•hill,  obs.,  a  hill  from  which  outlook  was  kept  against 
border  freebooters ;  see  below ;  (4)  •house,  a  police- 
station  ;  (51  -night,  New  Year's  Eve  ;  (6)  -word,  a  note  of 
warning  ;  a  hint. 

(i)  Kcb.  The  last  pickle  of  sand  shall  be  at  the  nick  of  falling 
down  in  your  watch-glass,  Rutherford  Lett.  (1660)  No.  190.  (2j 
Chs.'  (31  Lakel.i  Now  frequent  as  Border  place-name.  Cum.*  (4) 
Abd.  For  her  poor  errin'  loon  at  the  Walch  House  she  speirs,  Ander- 
son Rhymes  (ed.  1867';  77.  (5)  w.Yks.  Lucas  Stud.  Kidderdale 
(c.  1882)  38.  (6)  Sc.  An  arch  wench  . .  .  had  smelled  a  rat  about 
Magopico,  and  had  given  her  lady  a  watch-word,  Magopko  (ed. 
1836I  15. 

5.  Phr.  (1)  set  a  watch  o'er  nie,  see  below  ;  (2)  to  drop,  or 
to  lose,  one's  ivatch  in  a  rick,  see  below. 

(i)  Cai.'  A  phrase  of  the  '  unco  guid,'  used  as  a  prayer  to  check 
a  tendency  on  their  part  to  swear.  '  Set  a  watch  o'er  me,  but  to 
ask  sicna  price  is  awfu'. '  (2"!  s.Wor.i  To  have  '  dropped  his  watch 
in  the  bottom  of  the  rick.'  A  jocular  hypothesis  to  account  for  the 
cutting  or  turning  of  a  rick  which  has  become  overheated,  34. 
Wil.'  If  a  hay-rick  is  so  badly  made  that  it  heats,  the  owner  is 
often  so  ashamed  of  it  that  he  attempts  to  set  the  matter  right 
before   his  neighbours  find   it  out.     If  a  passer-by  notices  him 


poking  about  the  hay  as  if  searching  for  something  in   it,    the 
ironical  question  is  asked — 'Have  you  lost  your  watch  there? ' 

6.  A  watchdog. 

Sc.  Quite  common  (A.W.).  Dmf.  Watch  Cerberus  lap  up  frae 
his  lair.  An'  yowled  wi'  dreed  o't,  QuiNN  Heather  (1863J  136. 

7.  Obs.   An  outpost. 

Abd.  Sir  John  Hurry  . . .  goes  through  the  Marquis  of  Montrose' 
watches,  saying  he  was  the  lord  Gordon's  man,  Spalding  Hist. 
Sc.  (1792)  II.  302. 

8.  Obs.  A  hill  of  a  certain  height. 

Edb.  Hills  are  variously  named,  according  to  their  magnitude  ; 
as  .  .  .  Tor,  Watch,  Rig,  Pennecuik  Wks.  (1715)  50,  ed.  1815. 

WATCH,  sb.'  Shr.'  [wotJ.]  The  particles  of  grease 
which  appear  on  the  surface  of  broth  or  soup. 

WATCHED,  -ERED,   •ET(T,  -UT,  see  Wet-shod. 

WATCHET,  s6.'     Som.     [wotjat]     See  below. 

A  dress  that  does  not  fit  well  is  said  to  be  '  a  terrible  watchet ' 
(W.W.S.). 

WATCHET,  adj.  and  sb.'    Yks.  Der.  Nhp.    [wo-tjit.] 

1.  adj.   Light  blue. 

Nhp.  The  evening  curd'es  dank  and  grey,  Changing  her  watchet 
hue,  Clare  Pofi/is  (1835 1  12;  Nhp.' 

2.  Wan,  pale.      Der.   Addy   Gl.  (1891).         3.  sb.   An 
angling  term  :  a  fly  of  pale  blue  colour.     w.Yks.' 

[2.  Cp.  Y-clad  he  was  ful  smal  and  properly,  Al  in  a 
kirtel  ot  a  light  wachet,  Chaucer  C.  T.  a.  3321.] 

WATCHFUL,  f/f/y.     w.Yks.*     [wotjfl.]     Wakeful. 

WATCH  HERE,^/;r.  Nhb.>  A  corruption  of 'what 
cheer.' 

WATCHIE,  sb.  Sc.  A  familiar  name  for  a  watch- 
maker. 

Bnff.  Gordon  Chron.  Keith  (1880)  112.  Abd.  (A.W.)  Kcd. 
Watchie  Christie  .  .  .  there  sittin'  at  his  window  Seems  eagerly  at 
work  to  be,  Kerr  Reminiscences  (i8go)  15. 

WATE,  see  Wait,  sb.\  Wat,  v.^ 

WATET>,ppl.adj    Sc.    Bound,  bordered. 

n.Sc.  Did  you  but  see  my  bonnet  blue,  .  .  It's  wated  round  wi' 
ribbons  new,  Buchan  Ballads  (1828)  II.  142,  ed.  1875  ;  (W.C.) 

WATER, s6.  and  v.  Var.dial.usesin  Sc.Irel.Eng.  Amer. 
and  Aus.  Also  in  forms  waater  ne.Lan.'  Won;  waiter 
Nhb.'  Chs.^;  wather  Ir. ;  watter  Sc.  (Jam.)  S.  &  Ork.' 
n.Cy.  Nhb.'  Dur.'  Lakel.^^  Cum.''*  Wm.  n.Yks.*  w.Yks.'* 
n. Lan.' ne.Lan.'  Dev.*  ;  watther  e.Yks.' ;  wattir  Bntf.'; 
wayter  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Chs.'  Stf.  Der.;  wetur  Lan.; 
wotterYks.  [wat3lr,w9't3(r;  wi'tafr;  wa't3(r,  wo'tair.] 
1.  sb.  In  comb,  (i)  Waterail,  06s.,  dropsy;  (2)  -bag,  the 
placenta  of  an  animal ;  (3)  •bags,  the  chicken-pox  ;  (4) 
•berry,  water-gruel  ;  (5)  •bewitched,  weak  tea  or  ale ; 
over-diluted  grog,  &c. ;  (6)  •bite,  food  eaten  immediately 
after  bathing;  (7)  -blast,  {a)  a  coal-mining  term:  the 
rushing  out  of  compressed  air  through  water  in  a  mine; 
a  sudden  eruption  of  compressed  gas  in  a  flooded  colliery; 
(b)  a  lead-mining  term  :  a  stream  of  water  allowed  to  fall 
down  a  shaft  in  order  to  carry  along  with  it  a  current  of 
air;  (8)  •bleb,  (a)  a  small  blister  or  pustule  containing 
water  ;  a  bubble  ;  (A)  the  water  and  membrane  which 
burst  before  a  cow  calves ;  (9)  -blether,  a  thin  bag, 
protruded  by  a  cow,  denoting  immediate  parturition  ; 
(to)  •blobs,  bubbles  of  air  rising  to  the  surface  of  the 
water;  drops  of  dew,  &c. ;  (11)  -bough,  a  small  branch 
growing  out  of  the  bole  of  a  hedgerow  tree;  (12)  •brash, 
a  watery  eructation  from  a  disordered  stomach  ;  a  sensa- 
tion as  of  water  coming  into  the  mouth  ;  (13)  •brod,  a 
bench  or  board  for  setting  water-buckets  on  ;  (14)  •broo, 
(a)  see  (4) ;  {b)  a  river^bank  ;  (15)  •brose,  '  brose '  made  of 
meal  and  water  without  the  addition  of  milk,  butter,  &;c.  ; 
(16) -budge,  see  below;  (17) -burn,  phosphorescence  on 
the  sea;  (18)  -cake,  see  below;  (19)  -calf,  the  placenta 
of  a  cow  ;  (20)  •can,  a  gardener's  watering-pot ;  any  tall 
tin  vessel  to  hold  water;  (21)  -cartridge,  a  mining  term: 
a  charge  of  blasting  material,  surrounded  by  an  out- 
casing  filled  with  water  to  drown  the  flame;  (22)  •carts, 
rain-clouds;  (23)  •caster,  a  quack  who  professes  to 
diagnose  and  cure  disease  by  the  inspection  of  the 
patient's  urine  alone;  (24)  •chain,  a  small  chain  attached 
to   a   horse's   bit ;    (25)   •corn,   obs.,  the   grain    paid    by 
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farmers  for  maintaining  the  mill-dams  and  races;  (26) 
•cow,  a  water-spirit;  (27)  -cowel,  a  large  wooden  tub; 
(28)  -cowk,'  cinder  tea'  (q.v.) ;  (29)  -croft,  a  water-carafie ; 
(30)  -custom,  see  below;  (31)  -delf,  a  drainage  hole  by 
the  roadside  ;  (32)  -dike,  (a)  a  dam  ;  {b)  a  ditch  ;  (cl  a  pool 
of  water  in  a  road  or  pavement;  (33)  -doctor,  see  (23); 
(34)  -dogls,  various  cloud  effects  said  to  presage  rain  ; 
(35I  -draw,  a  watershed  ;  (36)  -drill,  a  drill  by  which 
turnip-seed  is  sown  accompanied  by  water  ;  (37)  -droger, 
the  last  born  of  a  litter ;  (38)  -eynd,  a  dense  vapour  rising 
from  the  sea  ;  (39)  -fall,  (a)  a  mining  term  :  the  pumping  or 
running  of  water  into  a  down-cast  shaft  to  stimulate  the 
ventilation;  (b)  see  (35);  (40)  -fall  hole,  a  swallow-hole; 
(41)  -fast,  watertight;  (421  -fire,  see  (17);  (43)  -firling, 
an  oatcake  baked  without  fermentation  ;  (44)  -fishing, 
river-fishing  ;  (45)  -flisk,  a  squirt ;  (46)  -foot,  the  mouth 
of  a  river;  a  village  or  town  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river;  (47) -frolic,  a  regatta  on  the  Broads;  (48)  -frost, 
hoar-frost ;  (49)  -furrow,  (n)  a  furrow  made  to  carry  off 
the  surface-water ;  (b)  to  drain  by  means  of  furrows ; 
(50)  -gall  or  -gull,  Cn)  a  second  rainbow  seen  above  the 
first;  a  fragment  of  a  rainbow  appearing  on  the  horizon; 

(b)  the  yellow  jaundice;  (51)  -gang,  a  watercourse;  a 
mill-race  ;  (52)  -gate,  (a)  a  dry-stream  bed  ;  a  road  or 
passage  leading  to  a  watering-place ;  a  gully  in  a  rock 
which  forms  the  bed  of  a  stream  ;  (b)  the  level  giving 
access  to  a  mine  ;  the  water-main  to  'sump'  or  lodgment; 

(c)  a  flood-gate ;  a  water-gap  in  a  fence  ;  a  rail  hung 
across  a  stream  to  serve  as  a  fence  ;  the  place  where 
such  a  rail  is  hung;  (d)  the  act  of  voiding  urine;  (53) 
•gauge, aU-shaped  glass  tube  for  measuring  the  difference 
in  pressure  between  the  intake  and  the  return  air  in  a 
mine;  (54)  -glad, 7?^.  a  preventive  officer  ;  (55)  -goat,  see 
(52,  f)  ;  (56) -gully,  a  watercourse  ;  (57) -guns,  see  below; 
(58)  -headed,  apprehensive  of  rain  ;  (59)  -heck,  see  (52,  cj ; 
(60)  -hedge,  obs.,  a  hedge  by  the  water-side ;  (61)  -hole,  a 
pond;  aplace  where  water  collects  ;  a  well ;  (62) -holiday, 
a  rainy  day  when  outdoor  emplo3'ment  is  suspended; 
(63)  -horse,  see  (26) ;  (64)  -icle,  a  stalactite  ;  (65)  -jag,  obs., 
a  leather  bottle  used  for  carrj'ing  water  on  horseback; 

(66)  -jags,  chicken-pox  ;  any  watery  eruption  on  the  skin  ; 

(67)  -jaw  or  -jawl,  (68)  jowp,  to  over-saturate  or  dilute 
with  water;  (69)  -jury,  surveyors  of  rivers,  drains,  &c.; 
(70)  -kail,  vegetable  broth  made  without  meat;  (71) 
•keeper,  a  watcher  against  river  poachers ;  (72)  -kelpy, 
see  (26} ;  (73)  -kit,  a  large  wooden  bucket  for  holding 
water;  (74)  -kyle,  obs.,  meadow-land  possessed  by  the 
tenants  of  an  estate  in  common  :  (75)  -lamp,  see  (17) ; 
(76)  -lands,  land  that  has  been  formed  by  water;  (77) 
•lane,  a  public  way;  a  narrow  path  beside  a  brook; 
(78)  -lap,  the  tongue  of  a  shoe;  (79)  -level,  a  colliery 
term  for  a  stratum  that  is  not  inclined  at  all ;  (80)  -lot, 
the  portion  of  a  stream  or  drain  which  it  is  one  person's 
duty  to  keep  in  order;  (81)  -man,  a  man  who  waters  the 
meadows ;  (82)  -meadow,  a  meadow  irrigated  with  a  net- 
work of  ditches  and  sluices  ;  (83)  -measure,  obs.,  the 
measure  used  for  sea-borne  coal ;  (84)  -mouth  or  -mow, 
(85)  -neb,  the  mouth  of  a  river;  (86)  -of- Ayr  or  Wattery- 
vair,  a  kind  of  stone  ;  see  below:  (87)  -parkin,  see  (43)  ; 
(88)  -pipes,  rays  of  sunlight  pouring  through  a  break  in 
the  clouds;  189)  -porridge,  porridge  made  with  water 
instead  of  milk  ;  (go)  -pudge,  a  pool ;  a  puddle  ;  (91)  -rail, 
the  poles  that  form  a  fence  across  a  stream ;  (92)  -rat, 
see  below;  (93)  -ret,  to  steep  hemp  in  water;  (94) 
•ripening,  steeping  flax  in  water ;  (95)  -run,  a  water- 
spout or  gutter  ;  (g6)  -runner,  a  little  runlet  of  water  ; 
(97)  -saps,  invalid  diet  ;  (98)  scale,  the  direction  in  which 
a  stream  runs;  (99) -sea,  a  water-bucket ;  1  looi -segged, 
distended  with  water;  dropsical;  (loi)  shaft,  a  salt- 
making  term  :  a  shaft  sunk  to  collect  the  fresh  water 
near  the  main  shaft;  (102) -shake,  a  crack  or  wet  place 
inland:  see  below  ;  (1031 -shaken,  (d)  of  land  :  saturated 
with  water ;  poor  ;  {b)  having  incontinence  of  urine  ; 
(104)  -shot  or  -shutten,  of  a  wall  or  stack  :  formed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  water  will  run  off;    (105I  -shut,  a 


natural  rill;  an  artificial  channel  for  irrigation;  (106) 
■shuting,  sec  below;  (107) -shuttle,  see  (104) ;  ( io8t -sick, 
saturated  with  water;  (109)  -side,  Ui)  a  river  bank;  (b) 
the  whole  vale  through  which  a  river  runs;  (no)  -sill, 
a  bed  of  fine-grained  sandstone  lying  below  the  lime- 
stone in  sw.Nhb. ;  (in)  -sipe,  the  course  in  which  the 
water  soaks  through  the  ground  to  supply  a  pond  or 
well;  (n2)  -slain,  («)  drowned;  (i)  spoilt  by  too  much 
water;  (113)  -slain  moss,  see  below;  (n4l  -smoke, 
see  (38);  (ns)  -soo,  see  (991;  (n6)  -spar,  carbonate  of 
baryta  ;  (07)  spout,  see  (88) ;  (n8i  -springe  or  -springs, 
see  (12)  ;  (iig)  -sprizzle,  a  disease  of  goslings  and  duck- 
lings; (120) -squalled,  see  (68);  (121) -squirt,  a  syringe  ; 
(122)  -stand,  a  barrel  to  hold  water;  a  water-butt;  1123) 
•stang,  a  pole  put  across  a  stream,  to  serve  as  a  bridge  or 
fence;  (124) -stead,  the  bed  or  course  of  a  stream  ;  a  con- 
venient spot  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  where  cattle  can  go 
to  drink;  (125)  -stem,  the  period  during  which  any 
particular  meadow  is  by  the  'water-meadow'  system 
entitled  to  the  use  of  the  water  from  the  main  carriage  ; 

(126)  -still,  a  channel  for  water  flowing  through  a  marsh; 

(127)  -stone,  ia)  a  pebble  from  a  brook  ;  (b)  a  thin  stone 
found  in  the  Isle  ot  Axholme  in  beds  ol  clay  ;  1 128)  -stoup, 
see  (73);  (129)  -swallow  or  -swallow-hole,  a  swallow- 
hole;  (130J  swarms,  see  (12);  (131)  -swauled,  washed 
down  with  much  water;  (132/  -sweet,  clean;  smelling 
sweet  after  washing;  (133) -swode,  (d)  see  (108);  (b)  of 
a  potato:  stiff  and  heavy  ;  (134)  -table,  la)  the  ditch  on 
each  side  of  a  road  ;  a  small  hollow  across  a  road  to 
carryoff  surplus  water;  a  street-gutter  ;  (i)  a 'weathering 
course '  (q.v.) ;  ( 135)  -tabling,  (a)  the  clearing  of  a  ditch,  and 
consequent  embanking  of  the  hedge  ;  (b)  the  nuiddy  soil 
cleared  out  of  roadside  ditches  ;  (1361  -taking,  a  pond 
from  which  water  is  taken  for  household  use  ;  (137)  -tath, 
obs.,  grass  made  luxuriant  by  excess  of  moisture  ;  (138) 
•taum,  -teem,  or  -tome,  see  (12)  ;  (1391  -tawv,  obs.,  a 
swoon;  (140) -thraw,  see  (12)  ;  (141) -tub,  a  tjarrel-shaped 
tub,  working  on  swivels  for  drawing  water  out  of  a  sinking- 
pit  ;  an  oblong  tub  used  to  convey  water  from  one  part 
of  a  pit  to  another;  (1421  -twist,  the  yarn  produced  by 
a  'throstle'  turned  by  water-power;  (143)  -wader,  obs,  a 
home-made  candle  of  the  worst  quality;  (1441  -water, 
water  from  a  river,  as  distinct  from  well  water;  (145) 
•weak,  a  frail,  delicate  person  ;  (1461  wear  or  -weir,  to 
place  large  stones  by  the  side  of  the  bend  of  a  stream 
to  prevent  the  bank  wearing  away;  (147)  -weikit,  frail, 
delicate  ;  (148)  -whelp,  a  dumpling  made  of  flour  and 
water;  (149)  -white,  spotlessly  clean;  (150)  -wolf,  see 
below;  (151)  -wood,  la)  a  tree  which  grows  best  near 
water;  {bi  a  fleece  of  wool,  waved  or  watered:  (152) 
■worker,  a  maker  of  meadow  drains  and  wet  ditches ; 
(153)  -wraith,  see  (26). 

(I)  w.Yks.  (S.K.C.)  (2)  Clis.>  (3)  w.Yks.  Ma  child's  getten 
t'waterbags  (W.S.).  (4)  Dmf.  (Jam.)  (5^  e.Yks.',  w.Yks.', 
s.Lan.'  S.St'.  This  is  what  3*0'  may  call  waiter  bewitched, 
PiNNOCK  B/i.  Cy.  Ann.  (1895).  Lin.',  n.Lin.',  Nhp.'  War. ^  Do 
j'oii  call  this  gniel — why  it  is  only  water  bewitched.  Oxf.'  Brks.' 
'  Water  bewitched  an'  wine  begrudged,'  is  the  expression  used  of 
grog  made  too  weak.  e.An.'  Nrf.  Holi.oway.  Suf.'  Sus,  Hnip. 
HoLLOWAY.  w.Soiii.'  (61  Nhb.l,  Diir.'  (7,  a)  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur. 
Nicholson  Cort/r/-.G/.(i888\  n.Lin.'  (ii  Nlib.'  (S.a")  n.Yks.'^*, 
w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (i)  n.Yks.  T'cow  'uU  sean  cavive,  t'watter-bleb's 
brussen  vl.W.).  9)  w.Yks.'  (10)  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.'  (11,  Hnip. 
A'.  U-  Q.  (1882)  6th  S.  V.  369.  (12)  Sc.  (Jam.  .  Cat.'  Ayr.  It 
was  another  turn  of  the  water-brash,  Johnston  Congalioti  U896) 
173.  SIk.  That  smell  is  the  maist  insupportably  scducin  to  the 
palate.  It  has  gien  me  the  water-brash,  Chr.  North  Nodes  (cd. 
1856I  II.  III.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Eiirycl.  (^18241  266,  ed.  1876. 
N  i.',N.Cy.',Nlib.',Lakel.2,Cuai.^  Wm.Ah'vcaloto't' waiter-brash 
(B.K.).  n.Yks.'-i.w.Yks.'.n.Lan.',  neXan.'  [Amer.A'.  C-O.  (1870) 
4th  S.  vi.  249.]  (13  Sh.I.  ShQ  set  da  kit  wi'  da  kye's  milk  apo'  da 
end  o'  da  watter-brod,  Sh.  Navs  (Aug.  27,  1898).  (14,  a)  Ec. 
(Jam.1;  We  got  some  water-broo  and  bannocks,  Scott  Old 
Morlalily  (1816)  xiv.  Rxb.  Twas  Master  Gordon  brocht  me  in 
for  a  sup  o'  water-broo,  Ha.milton  Outlaws  ^1897)  no.  i/'  Us. 
(MB.-S.)  (15)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Shirrefs  Poems  (1790)  Gt. 
Ayr.  I'll  sit  down  o'er  my  scanty  meal,  Be 't  water-brose,  or  muslin 
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kail,  Burns  To  J.  Smith  (1785)  st.  24.  Edb.  His  water  brose  and 
water  kail,  At  his  usual  time  of  meal,  Liddle  Pomhs  (1821)  102. 
(16)  Ken.  The  stubble-field  where  her  comrades  were  laughing 
and  chattering  around  the  water-budge  that  had  been  drawn  up  in 
its  midst,  Carr  Cottage  Flk.  (1897)  3.  (17)  Nai.  (W.G.),  Ken.' 
(18  1  VVm.  A  thin  tough  cake,  made  of  flour  and  water  without  any 
kneading  in  it.  '  Will  ah  mak  a  watter-ceeak  fer  oor  tea  ? '  (B.K.) 
e.Yks.*  w.Yks.s  Flour  knead  up  with  water,  and  baked  in 
a  frying  pan.  (19)  Sh.I.  (J.S.)  (20)  n.Yks.',  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
(21 )  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Con/ 7">".  G/.  (1888).  (22)  n.Lin.'  (23) 
n.Yks. 2  A  mediciner  who  professes  to  tell  the  disease  by  the  cast 
or  appearance  of  the  urine  ;  into  a  bottle  of  which,  he  puts  certain 
ingredients  or  chemicals.  While  the  changes  are  going  on,  they 
are  supposed  to  influence,  sympathetically,  the  patient's  complaint! 
w.Yks.  (S.K.C),  w.Yks.i  (24)  n.Cy.  1  Hall.)  (25)  Sc.  i  boll  of 
water-corn,  being  small  corn,  3'early,  for  each  of  the  said  tliree 
ploughs,  for  manufacturing  and  upholding  the  dams  and  water- 
gangs,  il/i// o/'/wi^cramsay  (1814')  3  (Jam.).  (26)  s.Sc.  Especially 
.  .  .  inhabiting  a  lake  (Jajii."!.  SIk.  The  water-cow  was  heard  to 
low,  Hogg  Poems  (ed,  1865)  78  ;  The  water-cow  .  .  .  haunted 
St.  Mary's  Loch  .  .  .  rather  less  terrible  and  malevolent  than  the 
water-liorse,  3"et,  like  him,  she  possessed  tlie  rare  slight  of  turning 
herself  into  whatever  shape  she  pleased,  ib.note.  (27)  Eus,'  (28) 
w.Yks.  Made  by  dropping  a  live  cinder  into  a  small  quantity  of 
water;  the  liquid  is  then  administered  in  small  doses  to  babes 
suffering  from  the  stomach-ache,Z.«'frfs  Merc.  Sitppl.  Nov.  25, 1899)  ; 
T'first  neet  t'wife  nudged  him  for  some  cowk  watter.  .  .  He  com 
back  wi'  t'shool  i'  one  hand,  containin'  a  lot  o"  red  hooat  cowks 
[cinders],  a  pint  o'  cowd  waiter  i'  t'other,  a  spooin  in  his  mahth, 
an'  under  his  arm  wor  a  pund  o'  lump  sugar,  Piidsey  Olm.  (Jan. 
1893),  ib.  (29)  Lei.i,  War.^,  w.Som.'  (30)  Per.  The 'water' 
custom  of  Hogmanay  night  was  to  slip  from  the  house  when  the 
clock  pronounced  the  doom  of  the  old  year,  and,  pitcher  in  hand, 
make  for  the  nearest  well  in  time  to  secure,  before  any  of  j'our 
neighbours,  what  \vas  variously  called  the  '  crap,'  the  *  lloo'er,'  and 
the  '  ream  '  of  the  water  for  the  New  Year.  The  custom  was 
restricted  to  the  women  of  the  hamlet  or  homestead  ;  in  some 
localities  only  the  young  unmarried  women.  The  ream  of  the 
well  brought  good  fortune  for  the  year,  Haliburton  Ftirth  in 
Field  (1894.^.  29.  (31)  Nrf.  An  ordinary  drainage  hole  by  the 
roadside,  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  2.  e.Suf.  (F.H.) 
(32,  a)  Slk.  Heavy  Hoods  were  continually  carrying  off  the  water- 
dykes,  and  overflowing  the  fields,  Thomson  Drummeldale  {i^oi) 
145.  (iJCuni.K,  w,Yks.  (J.W.)  (c)  n.Yks.'^,  e.Yks.i  MS.  add. 
(T.H.)  '(33)  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  n.Lin.'  (34)  n.Lin.'  Small  clouds 
floating  before  or  below  the  general  mass  of  vapour  ;  said  to 
presage  rain.  s.Wor.'  An  appearance  among  clouds,  like  a  small 
fragment  of  a  rainbow,  supposed  to  foretell  rain.  e.An.*  Small 
cloudsofirregular  but  roundish  form,  and  of  a  darker  colour,  floating 
below  the  dense  mass  of  cloudiness  in  rainy  seasons,  supposed  to 
indicate  the  near  approach  of  more  rain.  Sur.^  (35lCum.**  (36J 
n.Lin.'  (37)  Sh.I.  (J.S.\  S.  &  Ork.'  (38)  Nrf.  Cozens-Haudy 
Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  77.  (39,  a)  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl. 
(1888).  (6)  s.Sc.  (Jam.)  (40)  Nhb.'  (41)  Dmf.  The  shieling's  well 
biggit  and  as  waterfast  as  a  sowen-tub,  Hamilton  The  Mawkin 
(1898)254.  (42)  Nai.  (W.G.I  (43)w.Yks.3  (44)  Edb.  I  had  gone 
to  Berwick  about  Blackader's  business,  to  set  his  water  fishings, 
Hume  Domestic  Details  (1697-1707)  34,  ed.  1843.  (45)  n.Yks,* 
(46)  Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  Ayr.  Peebles,  frae  the  water-fit,  Ascends 
the  holy  rostrum,  Burns  Holy  Fair  (iiS^")  si.  16.  Gall.  There's 
somebody  at  the  waterfit,  Crockett  Bo^-^I/y)-//«  f  1895)  34.  Wgt. 
Saxon  Ga//.  G05S/X1878)  186.  (47)  e.An.>  (481  w.Yks.  Ther's 
been  a  water-frost  last  nect  (A.C.).  Nrf,  The  nigiit  before  last 
there  was  another  frost,  of  the  kind  that  is  l<nown  liereas  'water' 
frost,  the  ground  being  wliite  with  it  early  in  the  morning, 
Lotigittati^s  Mag.  (Apr.  1899 ')  502.  (49,  a)  Cai.'  Ordinary  furrows 
are  parallel,  but  a  water-fur  follows  the  natural  slope  of  the 
ground.  Bnff,^,  Nhb.',  ne.Laii,',  n.Lin.'  Nrf.  A  furrow  taken 
across  a  field  that  has  been  ploughed  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
the  furrows  intended  for  seed,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  Hunter 
Gcoigical  Essays  (1883)  HI.  342,  Ken.  A  furrow  made  by  turning 
the  earth  towards  both  sides  when  ploughing  clay  lands  to  afl'ord 
surface  drainage  (D.W.  L.).  Hmp.  Holloway  (s.v.  Lock-furrowl. 
n.Wil.  (E.H.G.)  (6)  Sc.  Plow  up  the  land  and  water  fur  it. 
Maxwell  Sel.  Trans.  (1743)  51  (Jam,).  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  Ess. 
Afterwards  well  water-furrowed,  Young  Agric.  (1813)  I.  196. 
(50.  (i)  Sc.  fjAM.),  Nhp.'  G\o.  HoracSiibseeivae  {l^'^^)  4,61.  Hnip. 
(H.R.\  L\V.'2  Dor.  [A  rainbow]  seen  alone,  or  with  only  an 
imperfect 'watergull,'  was  deemed  unlucky,  A^.  ir'  Q.  (1891J  7th 
S.  .\i.  17.  (4j  Glo.  Horae  Subsecivae  (1777)  461.  (51)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
A  servitude  whereby  we  have  power  to  draw  water  alongst  our 


neighbour's  ground  for  watering  our  own,  Spottiswoode  Did. 
(s.v.  Aqueduct).  n.Lin.'  If  thoo  duz  n't  get  that  water-gang  o' 
thine  feighed  oot,  an'  quick.  III  sea  what  the  commissioners  [of 
sewers]  will  saay  to  the.  ^52,  a)  Rxb.  He  and  Sandy  Keenau 
went  up  Borthwick  water-gate  on  a  hare-netting  excursion, 
Murray  Haivick  Characters  (1901)  77.  Nhb.'  Lan.'  The  desolate 
complexion  of  these  winter  torrent  gullies  (in  Lancashire  phrase, 
'  water  gaits')  in  its  way  is  complete,  Grindon  Ulust.  Lan.  (1881) 
49.  s.Lan.'  (A)  Nhb.  The  drainage  of  mines  was  effected  by 
means  of  the  horizontal  tunnels,  which  were  variously  termed 
adits,  watergates,  &c, ,  Galloway  Hist.  Coal-mining  (1882)  25; 
Nhb.>,  w,Yks,  (T.T.),  (S.J.C.)  (r)  Cum.'"  {d)  Sc.  (Jam.);  I'll 
watch  your  water-gate,  that  is,  I'll  watch  for  an  advantage  over 
j'ou,  Kelly  Prov.  (1721)  396.  (53)  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal 
Tr.  Gl.  (1888).  (54)  Ayr.  Gif  the  water  gleds  war  on  the  watch,  he 
aj'e  hoisted  a  blanket  on  his  yard  edge  gif  it  was  day,  Ainslie 
Land  of  Burns  {ed.  1892;  129.  (55)  nCy,  (J.H.),  Nhb,',  Cum,''* 
(56)  w.Yks.*  (57)  N,L'  Sounds  of  gun-shots  said  to  be  heard 
around  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  and  by  persons  sailing  on  the 
lake.  The  cause  of  the  sounds,  which  are  generally  heard  in 
calm  weather,  has  not  been  explained.  (58)  War,"  Us  sharnt 
have  it  fine  long  ;  I  be  quite  water  headed  to-day,  (59)  Cum.'*, 
n.Yks,'"  (60)  n.Yks.  Together  with  all  and  singular  wayes,  water- 
hedges,  trees,  ditches,  fences,  &c.,  Quarter  Scss.  Rec.  in  A'.  R.  Rec. 
Soc.  IV.  i6r.  (6i)Lnk.  Thou  couldna  gien  me  a  war  bed  nor  a 
water-hole  in  a  cauld  frosty  morning,  Graham  IVritings  {1883'  II. 
32.  Lth.BRUCEPof);;Svi8i3)Il.  19.  Edb.O'threeshillingsScottish 
souk  [mulct]  him,  Or  in  the  water-hole  sairdoukhim,  Fergusson 
Poems  (1773)  178,  ed,  1785.  Wm.  A  natural  pond,  or  a  pond 
formed  from  the  drains  in  a  pasture,  and  left  so  that  cattle  can 
drink  when  necessary.  '  Thoo  can  gah  an'  cleaned  t'watter  whol 
oot  at  t'boddum  o'  Lansimer  '  (B.K.\  Dev,  Manlove  Lead  Mines 
(1653)  1.  259.  [Aus  A  small  lake  left  in  an  intermittent  river's  bed, 
"Vogan  Blk.  Police  (1890)  viii.]  (62)  n.Yks.*  (63)  n.Sc.  The  .  .  . 
dangerous  quadruped  ,  .  .  inhabits  Loch  Tay.  According  to 
tradition  he  has  been  known  to  come  ashore  and  entice  a  whole 
family  of  fine  boys  to  mount  him,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  plunging  with  them  all  into  the  deep  (Jam.).  Heb.  On  our 
way  to  Harris,  we  came  to  an  inland  lake,  called  .  .  ,  Loch 
Alladale,  and  though  our  nearest  way  lay  along  the  shores  of 
this  loch,  Malcolm  absolutely  ixfused  to  accompany  me  that  way 
for  fear  of  the  water-horse,  Hogg  Poems  (ed.  1865)  ']8note.  Arg. 
Fairies,  wizards,  water-horse,  and  sea-maiden,  Munro_/.  Splendid 
(iSgSi  68.  Gall.  Gallovidian  (1903)  'V.  34.  Ir,  A  water-horse 
that  lived  in  Littercraffoe  Lake  was  captured  by  a  boy  of  the 
Coonneys,  Flk-Lorc  Rec.  (1881)  I'V,  no,  I.Ma.,  WaL  Gallovidian 
(1903)  V.  34.  (64)  w.Yks.',  Der.  (W.T.)  (65)  n.Yks.*  (66) 
N.Cy,',  Nhb,',  Cum.'"  n.'Wm.  Yks.  IVkly.  Post  (Jan,  28,  1899I. 
n.Yks.*  (67)  Lakel.*  Cum.'  Potatoes  left  too  long  in  the  water 
after  being  boiled  arewatter  jaw'tand  spoilt  ;  Cum.",  n,Yks.  (I,W.) 
n.Lin.'  That  land  he  calls  Newdowns  is  up  to  noht  at  all  ;  wheniver 
theare's  a  sup  o'  raain  it's  as  watter-jawled  as  can  be.  (68)  n.Yks.* 
'  Poor  water-jowp'd  stuff,'  said  of  over-weak  tea.  (69)  Not.  The 
rivers  and  drains  in  the  north  part  of  the  county  are  inspected  by 
a  jury  called  a  water-jury,  Marshall  Review  (1814)  I'V.  157. 
n.Lin.'  A  jury  consisting  of  eighteen  persons  employed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  to  determine  rights  of  drainage.  Som, 
(W.F.R.)  (7o)Sc.( Jam.)  Lnk.  ' Water-kail, 'theunvaryingfamily 
dinner  in  farm-houses.  .  ,  This  dish  consisted  of  barley  or  groats, 
the  inner  kernel  of  the  oaten  grain  or  corn  pickle  boiled  in  water, 
with  or  without  a  bit  of  suet  or  butter,  and  plenty  of  greens  or  leeks. 
The  kail  was  served  up  in  a  large  wooden  platter,  flanked  by 
a  pile  of  pea-scones  which  were  eaten  with  the  kail,  Hamilto.-j 
Poems  (1865)  180.  Edb,  His  water  brose  and  water  kail,  At  his 
usual  time  of  meal,  Liddle  Pt>f;>js  ( 1821)  102.  N.Cy.'  (71)  Don, 
The  wather-kceper  that  was  shot  be  the  poochers  on  the  Dhrowes 
river,  MAC.'MANUsi?<'/!(/o/'/?0(7rf(i898)  118,  (72)  Sc.  i  Jam,)  ne,Sc. 
Water-kelpie  was  a  creature  that  lived  in  the  deep  pools  of  rivers 
and  streams.  He  had  commonly  the  form  of  a  black  horse,  Gregor 
Flk-Lore  (1881)  66.  Kcd.  Water  kelpies  I've  heard  roar.  As  I  gaed 
in  by  Carron  shore,  Jamie  Muse  (1844)  95.  Per.  The  spiteful 
delusions  of  the  water-kelpy  at  midnight  murk,  MonteatiiZ3//jjWij/;c 
('835)  S3,  ed.  1887.  Slk.  When  a  dozen  besoms  are  soopin  the  ice, 
and  the  water-kelpie  below  strives  in  vain  to  keep  up,  Cur,  North 
Nodes  (cd,  1856)11. 176.  Gal!,  MACTAGGART£'(!r>r/.  (1824)  121,  ed. 
1876.  (7-i)Cai.' This  differed  from  a  wooden  pail  in  being  narrower 
above  than  below,  and  in  having  a  fixed  cross  bit  of  wood  as 
a  handle.  Gall.  Coming  near  the  water-kit,  Nicholson  Poet. 
Wks.  (^1814)  67,  ed,  1897.  w.Yks,  He  teuk  wotter-kits  an  set  off 
to  t'well,  Yks.  (fi/ji'.  Pus<  (June  20,  1896!.  (74)  Sc,  ^Jam.)  (75) 
Nai.  (,W.G.)     (76)  w.Yks.,  n.Lin.  Marshall  Review  (i8u)  HI. 
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">•  (77)  "^^D-  't  was  a  water-lane — a  public  way  for  any  cart- 
horse or  cow  that  the  owners  might  thinl<  fit  to  take  there — as 
wide  as  an  ordinary  road,  Son  of  Marshes /"w/imj' {^V//.  (ed.  1892) 
98.  Guern.  I  thought  the  water-lane  would  be  so  wet  (G.H.G.">. 
(78)n.Yks.  (I.W.^  (-9)  Nhb.i  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coo/ 7>. 
Gl.  (i888\  (80)  n.Lin.'  81)  Wil.  The  water  is  thrown  over  as 
much  of  the  meadow  as  it  will  cover  well  at  a  time,  which  the 
watermen  call  a  pitch  of  work,  Young  Annals  Agik.  (1784-1815) 
XXII.  111-3.  (83)  GIo.  Hunter  Georgical  Essays  (1803)  IV.  200. 
Hmp.  (W.M.E.F.)  (83)  Nhb.'  Water,  or  Newcastle  or  Sunderland 
measure,  is  generally  reckoned  double  the  measure  of  a  London 
chaldron,  or  more,  Conifileal  Col/ier  {i-]o8)  17.  1^84)  n.Sc.  (Jam.) 
Abd.  Thir  haill  four  ships  brake  loose  .  .  .  and  were  driven  out  at 
the  water-mouth  by  violence  of  the  speat,  Spalding  Hist.  Sc. 
(1792)  I.  60.  Edb.  In  case  the  French  should  land  at  the  water- 
mouth,  MoiR  Mansie  IVaiich  (1828)  xviil.  (85)  w.  Sc.  Willie 
stepped  on  board  the  Gleniffer  at  the  water-neb,  Carrick  Laird 
0/ Logan  (i835>  155.  Rnf.  (]am.),  ib.  Sii/'pl.  (86)  N.I.>  Higlily 
prized  for  hones ;  boys'  marbles  are  also  supposed  to  be  made  of 
it.  (87;  w.yks.3  (88)  Midi.  fJ.R.W.)  s.Not.  Called  '  water-pipes 
from  the  sun,'  and  considered  a  sign  of  rain  (J.P.K.).  189) 
n.Yks.  A  sudsnt  thigk  dhel  git  vara  fat  a  watar-podish  (W.H.^  ; 
n.Yks.3,  w.Yks.*  (s.v.  Porridge^  Lan.',  e.Lan. ',  s.Lan.'  (go  Nhp. 
He  waddled  in  the  water-pudge,  Clare  I\eniaiiis  1  ed.  1873)  179. 
(91)  Wm.  (B.  K.)  (92)  Brks.  Some  farmers  . . .  refuse  to  pay . . .  for 
the  destruction  fof  rats].  .  .  When  this  is  the  case  the  labourer's 
zeal  is  apt  to  slacken.  '  Let  'im  goo,  he  be  on'y  a  water  rat,'  they 
will  say  (in  allusion  not  to  the  animal's  species,  but  the  fact  that 
its  death  will  help  them  to  nothing  stronger  than  water  !)  when 
they  see  one  about  the  premises  of  a  niggardly  employer,  Hayden 
Round  oitr  rm.  (igoi)  12-1.  (93)  e.An.'  Suf.  The  hemp  at  market 
is  not  worth  so  much  by  two  shillings  per  stone,  as  that  which 
hath  been  water-retted,  and  therefore  the  custom  of  dew-retting 
is  only  followed  to  any  considerable  extent  where  there  are  not 
pits  sufticient  to  water-ret  what  grows  in  a  district,  Marshall 
Rniiew  u8ii)  III.  443.  (94)  Som.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863). 
(95)  Lnk.  A  barrel  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  catching  rain-water  from 
the  house,  a  piece  of  board  being  fixed  under  the  eaves  for 
a  water-run,  Gordon  Pyotshaw  (1885)  loi.  (96)  Cum.  Take  the 
first  runner  you  come  upon  for  guide,  for  a  watter-runner  will 
always  lead  you  to  the  bottom,  Comh.  Mag.  (Oct.  1890)  387. 
(97':  Sc.  And  all  those  promises  of  amendment,  which  you  made 
duringyourillness,  forgotten?.  .All  clear  away,  with  the  water-saps 
and  panada,  Scott  Blk.  Dwaify  1816)  vi.  (98)  Nhb.'  Hardun  Edge 
follows  the  drift  road  to  the  Broken-moss,  takes  the  water  scale 
of  the  hills  between  the  two  parishes,  Hodgson  Nhb.  I.  pt,  ii.  151. 
(99)  ib.  (s.v.  Sea).  (100)  n.'Yks.^  (loi)  Chs.'  (102)  ne.Lau.i 
Cracks  in  the  soil,  into  which  rain-water  enters,  causing  them  to 
widen,  and  which,  when  near  a  precipice,  ultimately  cause  a  fall  of 
land  there.  Der.  Patches  of  land  in  a  field  when  the  water-springs 
break  out,  and  which  are  kept  wet  thereby,  are  called  water-shaks 
(S.O.A.).  (103,  a]  Dur.  The  soil  is  of  a  poorer  nature,  commonly 
called  water  shaken,  Marshall  Review  (1818)  I.  131  ;  Rotation 
is  not  likely  to  be  carried  out  on  the  water-shaken  lands,  ib.  149. 
w.Yks.l  (6)  s.Lan.'  (104)  Lakel.^,  Shr.i  (105)  War.^  Wor. 
The  peasantry  call  . .  .  natural  rills  'water  shuts,' Allies  ^H/i(7./7/t- 
Lore  (1840  284,  ed.  1852.  (106'  Nrf.  When  the  crescent  moon  is 
in  a  certain  position  it  is  said  '  the  mune  lays  water-shutin,'  Cozens- 
H\RD\  Broad  Nif.  (1803  86.  (107)  Slir.'  ' 'Ow  did  yore  stack 
come  off,  John,  i'  the  thunder-shower?'  'Well,  as  luck  'ad  it, 
we'd'n  jest  topped  up  an'  made  it  waiter-shettle  afore  it  come  on.' 
(loS'LakeLPoin/AOAs.  (Apr.29, 1902)  6.  (109,(1)  Abd.  Alexander 
Anderson  .  .  .  standing  upon  the  water-side  shot  this  John  Dugar 
dead,  Spalding  Hisl.  Sc.  (1792)  I.  198.  Frf.  The  taiken  leil  thai 
ken  fow  weel  On  water-sides  quha  won,  Lowson  Gnid/ol/ow (:8go) 
342.  (A)  N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  (iiolNhb.i  (iii)n.Yks.2  (112,  n) 
Lin.'  (A)  nXin.'  Corn  which  has  been  killed  by  being  flooded  is 
said  to  have  been  walcr-slain.  e.An.'The  tea  or  the  beer  is  water- 
slain  if  it  be  very  deficient  in  strength.  In  Suffolk  undrained  wet 
land  is  said  to  be  water-slain  ;  e.An.^  Is  much  applied  to  insipid 
fruits,  and  especially  to  a  particular  state  of  walnuts.  Suf.'  (113) 
Sc.  As  peat  earth  is  readily  diffused  in  water  and  carried  off; 
wherever  it  comes  again  to  be  deposited,  we  have  water-born 
peat,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  by  our  country  people,  water- 
slain  moss.  Walker  Priie  Essays  Ilighl.  Soc.  II.  13  (Jam.).  (114) 
Nrf.  Ye  mean  the  water-smokes.  They  dew  come  sudden,  let  the 
day  be  ever  so  clear.  White  Eng.  (1865)  I.  193.  (115)  Nhb.' 
(116)  Shr.'  Water-spar  when  reduced  to  powder  is  highly  poison- 
ous, and  is  therefore  much  used  for  destroying  rats  and  other 
vermin.  (ii7)n.Lin.'  (i  18)  n.Yks.*,  Lin.',  n.Lin.',  e.An.'  Nrf. 
'  Noll  will  get  the  water  springe'  mutteredafenman.  KNERSonMars/i 
vol..  VI. 


Leaves  {iBgB)  188.  Suf.  e.An.  Daily  Times  (i8ga).  (119)  e.Aii.' 
(i2o)  Der.  Team  the  potatoes  or  they'll  be  water  squalled  (L.W.). 
(121)  Brks.'  (122,  Nhp.'  (s.v.  Stand).  (123)  Cum.'*  1,124) 
w.Yks. Watson /y//i.  1774)548.  Lan.  Hefellintoth'  w.iyterstid  at 
tir  back  o'th"  house,  Waugh  y/<Yi//«»-,cd.  Milner)  II.  117.  e.Lan.', 
s.Lan.'  (125)  s.Wil.  (G.E.D.)  (126/  Nhb.'  (127,  a)  Kcb.  A  bit 
hearth  pave't  wi  wee  water  stancs,  Trotter  Call.  Gossip  (1901) 
244.  (A)n.Lin.'  (i28)Sc.(Jam.)  ;  I've  seen  him  gang  out ...  just  to 
fill  my  water  stoups.  Whitehead  Da/t  Davie  (1876)  108,  ed.  1894. 
e.Sc.  A  big  meal  girnel  stood,  flanked  by  a  pair  of  wooden  water- 
stoups.  Strain  Ehiislie's  Dragnet  (1900)  207.  s.Sc.  She  seized 
her  water-stoups  and  hurried  to  the  public  well,  Wilson  Tales 
(1839)  V.  10.  (129)  Nhb.'  A  hollow  west  of  the  lake  is  traversed 
by  a  stratum  of  limestone  full  of  water-swallow-holes,  Hodgson 
Nhb.  III.  327  note.  Der.  Marshall  Review  (1814)  IV.  83.  (130) 
Not.3  ('3')  It  has  been  water-swauled  so  (s.v.  Swaul).  (132) 
Hrf.2  Dev.  I  ant  a-scrubbed  tha  back-'ouze  tU-day  ;  I've  jist  gied 
'n  a  lick  an'  a  promish  till  Zatterday.  Tea  walter-swate,  any'ow  ! 
Hewett  Peas.Sp.  (1892) ;  It  will  be  water-sweet,  even  if  it  isn't  lily- 
white.  Reports  Provinc.  (1891).  (133  a,  b)  w.Yks.'  (134,  a)  Sc. 
(A.W.),  N.I.',  War.3,  'Wor.  (W.C.B.)  Brks.  The  water-tables  are 
neither  regularly  made  nor  with  proper  outlets,  Marshall  ^ewnu 
(1817)  V.  73.  Ken.',  Sus.'2,  Hmp.',  w.Som.',Dev.',nw.Dev.'  (A) 
Nhb.',  Chs.'  Dev.  In  the  Hartland  Church  Accounts,  1617-8,  the 
term  'water-tables 'is  applied  to  the  leaden  gutters  on  the  roof  of  the 
church  :  '  Paid  John  Saunder  for  one  dales  work  i^d.  for  putting  in 
water  tables  of  lead,'  Reports  Provinc.  \  1895).  (135,  a)  Frf.  The 
hedger  resumes  his  work  of  water-tabling  and  scouring  ditches, 
Stephens  Farm  Bk.  (1849)  I.  493,  ed.  1851.  Nhb.'  Waiter-tyeblin, 
the  embanking  of  a  hedge  by  cutting  sods  and  turning  them  upside 
down  on  the  roots  of  the  hawthorn  and  trimming  the  edge  down- 
ward. (A)  Dev.  1850,  Nov.  9.  2  single  horse-buts  drawing  water- 
tabling,  75.  orf..  Reports  Provinc.  (1895).  (136)  e.An.'  (137)  Sc.  All 
grasses,  which  are  remarkably  rank  and  luxuriant,  are  called  tath. 
.  .  .  water  tath,  proceeding  from  excess  of  moisture,  i^.^'tys //i^/j/. 
Soc.  III.  468  I  Jam.).  (138)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  Stippl.  w.Yks.  I 
keep  hevin"  t'water-tawms  , S.P.U.)  ;  w.Yks. '^  Lan.  Awd  two 
or  three  wetur-tawms,  Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial.  (ed.  1740)  34. 
e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.',  nw.Der.',  n.Lin.'  1391  w.Yks.  Thoresby 
Lett.  (1703).  (140)  Sh.I.  (J.S.),  S.  &  Ork.',  Cai.'  (141')  Nhb., 
Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1888).  1,142)  Lan.  iC.T.B.) '  (143I 
Rxb.  When  a  family  make  their  own  candles,  alter  the  regular 
operation  is  ended,  there  is  generally  some  tallow  left  in  the  pot, 
swimming  in  a  scum  on  the  top  of  the  water.  Into  this,  for  licking 
it  up,  a  few  wicks  are  immersed  ;  which  having  much  to  do  for 
accomplishing  the  purpose  in  view,  because  of  their  frequent 
passage  through  the  water,  are  significantly  called  water-waders 
(Jam.).  (144)  Kcb.  He  had  a  choice  of  two  vintages — watter- 
watter  and  wal'-watter — that  is  to  say,  water  from  the  stream  or 
from  the  well,  Muir  Mnncraig  (1900)  64.  (145)  Sh.I.  Wir  Eppie 
is  a  pOr  watter-wik  thing  (J.S.) ;  S.Sc  Ork.'  (146)  Lakel.'  They're 
waiter  wieren  t'beck.  Wm.  They're  watter-wearin  doon  e' 
fboddums  (B.K.).  (147)  S.  &  Ork.'  (148)  m.Yks.'  Made  of  flour 
and  water,  with  salt  added.  The  poor  people  are  apt  to  be  shy  in 
confessing  they  have  ever  partaken  of  this  dainty.  w.Yks.  Made 
of  leavened  dough  without  suet  (M.F.).  sw. Lin.' A  boiled  dough 
pudding,  made  of  a  piece  of  dough,  which  has  been  prepared  for 
a  loaf,  cut  off  and  boiled.  1,149)  I'ev.  '  I  don't  think  the  floor  is 
dirty  enough  to  need  washing.'  .  .  '  I'd  wash  un  all  over,  for  then 
. ..  he'll  be  wat'r-sweet  ifhe  isn't  wat'r-w'it,'/?<7>o»ysProt/mc.(i89i\ 
(150)  w.Yks.^In  drinking  out  of  a  stream  a  man  is  sometimes  said 
to  swallow  a  water-wolf,  which,  it  is  said,  lives  and  grows  in  his 
stomach.  (151,  a  Hrt.  An  alder,  a  withy,  a  willow  orother  water- 
wood  hedge,  Elhs7I/o(/.//hs6.  (1750)  II.  ii.  139.  (A)  w.Yks.'  (152) 
e.Nrf.  Marshall  Rtir.  Econ.  (1787).  (153  n.Sc.  Water- wraiths  at 
intack  drear,  Wi'  eerie  yamour,  Tarras  Poems  (1804I  40  (Jam.\ 
Bch.  Ye  wou'd  hae  taen  me  for  a  water-wraith,  or  some  gruous 
ghaist,  FoRUES  y»7(.  (1785)  4.  Kcd.  Grant  Z.(y'5  (1884)  50.  Lnk. 
For  water-waith  or  fabled  spunkie,  When  primed,  I  carena  by,  a 
drunkie,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  11.  Slk.  Borland  Yarrotv 
(1890)  75. 

2.  Co)iib.  in    plant-names :    (i)    Water-agrimony,  the 

common  liemp  agrimony,  Etipatoriiini  cainiabiiium ;  (2) 
■anemone,  the  ivy-leaved  crowloot,  Raiiiiiiciiliis hederaceiis; 
13)  -bells,  the  white  water-lilj',  Nyiiiphaea  alba;  (4) 
-betony,  the  water  iig\vort.  Saophularia  aqualica  ;  (5) 
•bleb,  the  marsh  marigold,  Caltha  paliistris  ;  (6)  -blinks, 
the  water  chickweed,  Moiitia  foiitana ;  (7)  -blobis,  (a) 
see  (5) ;  (i)  the  water-lily,  esp.  the  yellow  water-lily, 
Nupliar  lulea ;    (8)  -blubber,  see  (5) ;  (9)  -buttercup,  (a) 
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see  (5) ;  (b)  the  lesser  spearvvort,  Ranunculus  Flainnnila ; 
(10)  -caltrops,  the  curly  pondvveed,  Potamogeton  crispus; 
(11) -case,  the  marshwort,  Helosciadiiiin  nodijlorwn  ;  (12) 
•cuckoo,  the  cuckoo-flower,  Cardamine  pratensis;  (13) 
•docken,  the  common  butter-bur,  Pi?/rtsi/?s  vulgaris;  (14) 
•elder,  {a)  the  guelder-rose.  Viburnum  Opulus;  (b)  the 
dwarf-elder,  Sambucus  Ebulus  ;  (15)  •gladiole,  the  water 
lobelia,  Lobelia  Dorlmawia;  (16)  •goggles,  see  (5);  (17) 
•golland  or  •gowland,  {a)  see  (5) ;  (b)  the  yellow  water- 
lily,  Nuphar  Ititea  ;  (18)  •gowan,  see  (5)  ;  (19)  -grass,  {a) 
the  watercress.  Nasturtium  officinale ;  {b)  van  species  of 
grass,  esp.  the  meadow  soft-grass,  Holcuslanatus  ;  (c)  van 
species  of  horsetail,  Equisetum  ;  (20)  •hemlock,  the  hem- 
lock dropwort,  Oenanlhe  crocata ;  (21)  •kesh,  the  wild 
angelica,  Angelica  sylvestris;  (22)  •kex,  the  narrow-leaved 
water-parsnip.  Slum  angustifoliimi ;  (23)  -lily,  (a)  the  bog 
arum,  Calla  palustris;  (b)  the  yellow  ins,/m  Pseudacorus; 
(c)  the  water  crowfoot,  Ranunculus  nquatilis  ;  (d)  see  (5) ; 
le)  see  (12);  (24)  -parsley,  see  below;  {25)  -pine,  the 
water-soldier,  Sfratiotfs  aloides  ;  (26)  •poplar,  (a)  the  black 
poplar,  Populus  nigra  ;  {b)  the  lady  poplar,  P.fastigiata  ; 
(27)  -poppies,  ?the  red  campion.  Lychnis  diurna ;  (28) 
•purple  or  •purple,  the  common  brook-lime,  Veronica 
Beccabunga ;  (29)  •rot,  the  marsh  pennywort,  Hydrocotyle 
vulgaris;  (30)  •sallow,  a  species  of  willow;  (31)  •sapwort, 
see  (20);  (32)  •seave,  the  creeping  club-rush,  Scirpus 
palustris  ;  (33)  -seg,  see  (23,  b)  ;  (34)  -seggrum,  the  water 
ragwort,  Senecio  aquaticus;  (35)  •stoup,  the  periwinkle, 
?  Vinca  major;  (36)  •tangle,  see  below;  (37)  -thistle,  the 
marsh  thistle,  Carduus  palustris ;  (38)  -thyme,  the 
American  water-weed,  Anacharis  Alsinastriini  ;  (39) 
•trefoil,  the  bog-bean,  Menyantlies  tiifoliata;  (40)  •twitch, 
the  fine  bent-grass,  Agrostis  vulgaris  ;  (41)  -violet,  the 
marsh  violet,  Viola  palustris;  (42)  •yarrow,  the  water 
\iolet,  Hotlouia  palustris. 

(i)  Chs.i  (2)  Wil.i  (3)  n.Cy.  (4)  Or.I.  Wallace  Desc. 
0*4.(1693')  180.  ed.  1883.  n.Yks.  (R.H.H.),  Lei.  Ken.  Science 
Gossip  (1881)  211.  Sus.  (5)  sw.Lin.i  So  called  probably  from 
the  Bleb,— blister  or  bubble,— like  shape  of  its  seed  vessels.  '  It's 
a  posy  of  water-blebs  the  childer  have  cropped  in  the  dyke.'  (6) 
Bnff.  The  flowers  are  very  small,  usually  appearing  in  a  half  open 
slate,  whence  Blinks,  Gordon  Chimi.  Keith  (1880  285.  (7,  a)w.Yks. 
Banks  WkJId.  JVds.  (1865);  w.Yks.=  n.Der.  There's  vi'leth  and 
pwimrotheth,  and  big  yellow  waterblobth  down  by  the  water 
there.  Hai.1.  Halliersage  (iSg6]  xxxv.  Not.,  Rut.',  Lei.',  Nhp.>2, 
War.3,  Oxf.  v^.O.)  (A)  w.Yks.12,  Nhp.^,  Wil.i,  Dor.  (.8)  Glo.i 
(9,  a  n.  &e.Yks.  Oxf.  Teacher  says  we  are  not  to  call  them  water- 
buttercups  :  their  proper  name  is  marsh-marigold  (G.O.}.  Sur., 
Dev."  (A)  Wil.'  (10^  Cum.*  (11)  Cor.  This,  under  the  names 
of '  water-case '  and  '  pie  water-cress,'  is  made  into  pies  in  this 
neighbourhood,  Ouiller-Couch  Hisl.  Po//><r)o  (1871)  189  ;  Cor.i  = 
(121  Wil.'  s.WiT.  As  opposed  to  the  Dry  Cuckoo,  or  Saxifrage 
(G. E.D.I.  (13  Cum.'*  (14,  n)  Bnff.  Gordon  C/;ro)i.A'«W;  (1880) 
a88.  Nhp.  Brks.  DiiUCE/Voia  (1897)  256.  («)  Nhp.'  (15)  Cum." 
(16)  Oxf.  (17,  a)  s.Sc,  n.Cy.,  Nhb.',  Yks.  (A)  ne.Yks.'  (s.v. 
Gowland).  (18)  Cum.'*  (19,  a)  N.I.'  (A)  IVIun.  I'd  follow  him 
now  till  water-grass  grew  in  the  heart  of  the  fire,  Barry  IVisard's 
Knot  (19011  64.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  Glo.  The  name  appears  .  .  . 
extended  to  several  other  grasses  which  come  up  as  natural  weeds 
of  the  district  amongst  second  year's  'seeds';  but  the  //o/fH5, which 
is  extremely  plentiful,  is  the  grass  to  which  the  name  is  especially 
given  (B.  &  H.)  ;  Glo.'  Nrf.  The  head-lands  are  good  sound  turf, 
not  black  grass,  or  water-grass,  or  twitch,  but  herbage  such  as  a 
beast  can  fatten  on,  Longman's  Mag.  (Oct.  1898)  54.  (c;  War. 
(20)  Cum.,  Sus.  (31)  Cum.'*  (22)  w.Yks.  Lees  Flora  (18881 
256.  •23,  (1)  Chs.,  CUs.'  (A1  w.Dor.  (C.V.G.),  Dev.*  ((-)Wil.' 
((/i  Wil.'  (<■)  s.Nrf.  (I.W.)  (24I  Ken.  A  thick  growing  plant  they 
c.illcd  water-parsley,  covered  the  bottom,  Son  of  Marshes /isAih^ 
I'lll.  led.  1892)  98.  (25)  Chs.'  (26, a)  w.Som.'  (A)  Som. 
w.Som.'  (271  Lin.  (28)  Sc.  (Jam.);  Cresses  or  water-purpie, 
and  a  bit  ait-cake,  can  serve  the  Master  for  breakfast,  Scott  Bride 
of  Lam.  (1819)  xviii.  Cum.'*  (s.v.  Wellink).  (29)  Chs.'  (30) 
Suf.'  (s.v.  Sallow).  (3i)Frf.  In  damp  situations  CEnantlie  crocala, 
water-sapwort,  grows,  Stephens   Farm  Bk.  (1849)  II.  265,  ed. 

1851.  (32)  w.Yks.  I.EES  Flora  (1888I  454.  (33)  Yks.  (34) 
w.Yks.  Lees  Flora  (1888)  292.  (35)  Edb.  From  its  resemblance 
to  a  pitcher  i'Jam.).  (36;  Sur.  Sedges,  huge  water-docks,  various 
bulrushes,   and   various  water-tangle.  Son  of  Marshes  On  Snr. 


Hills {i&gi)  110.  (37)Cam.i*  (38)Yks.,War.3  Oxf.,Brks.DRUcE 
Flora  (1897)  465.  Crab.  (39)  War.s  (40)  Cum.'*  (41)  n.Yks. 
(R.H.H.)  (42)  Yks.  [So  called  because]  the  leaves  are  finely 
divided  like  those  of  the  Yarrow. 
3.  Comb,  in  the  names  of  birds,  insects,  &c. :  (i)  Water- 
ask,  a  newt ;  a  water-lizard  ;  (2)  -blackbird,  the  dipper, 
Cinclus  aquaticus ;  (3)  •boatman,  a  water-beetle,  ?  Noto- 
necta  glauca  ;  (4)  •bug,  a  water-beetle ;  (5)  •clearer,  a 
water-spider ;  (6)  -clock,  {a)  the  water-beetle,  Dytiscus 
marginalis;  [b)  the  small  water-beetle,  Gyrinus  natator; 

(I)  -colley,  see  (2) ;  (8)  •cow,  see  (4)  ;  (9)  •crow,  ia)  see 
(2);  (b)  the  coot,  Fulica  atra;  (c)  the  great  northern 
diver,  Colymbus  glacialis  ;  (d)  the  cormorant,  Phalacro- 
cora.x  carbo  ;  (lo)'-dog,  the  water-rat,  Arvicola  amphibius; 

(II)  -eagle,  ohs.,  the  osprey,  Pandion  haliactus;  (12) -eft 
or  -evvet,  see  (i);  {13)  -fox,  the  grayling,  T/iymallus 
vulgaris;  (14)  -galls,  jelly-fish  ;  (15)  -hen,  the  moorhen, 
Gallinnla  chloropus  ;  (16)  -horse,  a  name  given  to  the 
family  Hydrometridae  of  the  order  Hemiptera  ;  (17) 
•laverock,  the  common  sandpiper,  Tringoides  hypoleucus; 
(18)  •mouse,  see  (10);  (19)  -nannie,  the  sedge-warbler, 
Acrocephalus  phragmitis;  (20)  ■ousel,  (21)  -peggie,  (22) 
■piet,  see  (2)  ;  (23)  -poot,  see  (15);  (24)  •ranny,  the  short- 
tailed  field-mouse ;  (25)  -skater,  see  below ;  (26)  -span, 
see  (5) ;  (27)  -sparrow,  (a\  see  (19) ;  (b)  the  reed-warbler, 
Acrocephalus  streperus;  (c)  the  reed-bunting,  Emberiza 
schoeniclus ;  (28)  -thrush,  see  (2) ;  (29)  •tie,  (30)  •ti^wag- 
tail,  (31)  -wag  or  -waggie,  (32)  -waggits,  (33)  -wash- 
disher,  the  wagtail,  Motacilla  lugubris. 

{i)  Ir.  She's  not  the  fool,  anywa\-,  to  be  dhrinkin'  out  o'  wather- 
pools  thick  wid  them  black  wather-asks,  that  'ud  lep  down  your 
throath  as  soon  as  look  at  you,  Barlow  Idylls  (1892)  114. 
Cum.'*,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (a)  Sc,  Ir.  So  called  from  its  diving 
propensities  .  .  .  combined  with  its  dark  back,  Swainson  Birds 
1885  I  30.  (3)Sus.  vG.A.W.)  (4)  War. (J. R.W.J  Som.  W.  &J. 
G/.  ;i873).  (5)  Nhb.i  (6,  rt)  n.Yks.' (s.v.  Clock).  (6)  Cum.*  (7) 
Wil.  Smith  Birds  (1887)  127.  Som.  Swainson  ib.  w.Som.'  (8) 
Bnff.'  (9,  a)  Sc.  Statist.  Ace.  XVII.  249  (Jam.).  Frf.  Agric. 
Surv.  App.  43  {ib.).  Per.  See  the  jolly  water-craw,  A  happy  bird 
is  he,  Wi'  a  collar  roond  his  neck  As  white  as  white  can  be, 
Edwards  Strathearn  Lyrics  (1889)  71.  s.Sc.  The  water-craw, 
upon  her  stone,  Wi'  breast  of  virgin  snow,  Watson  Border  Bards 
11859)  43.  Lth.  Strathesk  More  Bits  (ed.  1885)  298.  Nhb.' 
Wm.  Swainson  ib. ;  Wm.'  n.  &  e.Yks.  Yks.  Wkly.  Post  (Dec.  31, 
1898,.  Dev.  Zoologist  (1854)  XII.  4255.  Cor.  Rodd  Birds  (1880) 
315.  (61  Dmf.  [So  called]  from  its  black  plumage.  Swainson 
ib.  178.  m.Yks.'  (c)  Dmf,  Cum.  Macpherson  Hist.  Wild-fowling 
(1897)  209.  (rf)  Cum.*  (10)  Bnff.  The  whins,  and  birds,  and 
water-dogs  at  Daiddie  Brown's  bumie,  will  be  a'  langin  to  see  ye 
again,  Smiles  A'n/w;-.  (1876)  I.  15,  ed.  1879.  (11)  Sc.  Swainson 
ib.  141.  (12)  Brks.',  I.W.'  e.Dev.  Minnies,  water-efts,  snails, 
Jane  Z-Ofrfs/i.jft  (1897)  189.  (i3)War.3  ( 14)  Ken.'  (15)  Lth. 
The  water-craws  an'  the  water-hens  Jouk  about  in  the  bed  o'  the 
Blinkie,  Strathesk  More  Bits  (ed.  1885)  298.  Edb.  Pennecuik 
ins.  (1715I  106,  ed.  1815.  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  ne.Lan.',  Chs.^ 
w.Wor.  Berrow's  Jrn.  (Mar.  3,  1888).  Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy  Broad 
AV/:  (1893".  49.  Wil.THURNBiVrfs(i87o)49.  (16)  Bnff.'  (i7)Rxb. 
Swainson  ib.  196.  (18)  Sc.  Edb.  Mag.  (July  1819)  505  (Jam.). 
Cum.*  (19")  Cum.*  (20)  Sc.  (A.W.)  w.Yks.  Water  ouzels  builds 
early  (A.C).  War.^  '  w.Wor.  Berrow's  Jrn.  (Mar.  3,  18881.  Glo. 
Water-ousels  or  dippers  are  scarce,  Gibbs  Cotswold  Vill.  U898) 
103.  Som.  The  whistle  of  a  distant  water-ouzel  fell  pleasantly  on 
his  ear,  Raymond  Good  Souls  (1901)  301.  (21)  Dmf.  Swainson 
(A.  30.  (22)  Sc.  ib.  Ayr.  The  water-pyet,  this  morning,  was 
skimmin'  amang  its  tinted  leaves  and  the  seggan  waving  at  the 
water-lip,  .Service  Notandiims  (1890)  45.  Slk.  The  flittin  and 
doukin  white-brcisted  water- pj-ats.  Chr.  North  Nodes  ed.  1856) 
III.  207.  Nhb.'  Cum.  Vulgarly  Bessy  Douker,  or  Water  Pyet, 
Hutchinson  Hist.  Cum.  (1794)  I.  457;  Cum.'*  (23')  Der.  Addy 
Gl.  ;i888).  (24)  e.An,'  Suf.  Rainbird  Agric.  (1819)  301,  ed. 
1849.  (25)  Or.I.  Long-legged  water-skaters  dart  to  and  fro  among 
the  floating  weeds  on  the  surface  of  the  stagnant  ditches,  Long- 
man's  Mag.  (July  1898)  266.  (26)  w.Yks.=  (27,0)  She'  (A) 
Shr.',  Wil.'  !c')  Shr.'2  ^28)  Cor.  Swainson  lA.  30.  (29)  Cum. ^* 
130J  Wm.  Pemith  Obs.  (May  11,  1897).  (31)  Abd.  To  snare  The 
spurgies  wi'  a  trap  o'  bricks,  an'  water-wags  wi'  hair,  Anderson 
Rhymes  (ed.  1867)  189.  Per.  Bobbin'  thro'  the  reel  Like  a  water- 
waggie.  Ford  Harp  (1893^  159.     Nhb.   The   wee  water- waggle's 
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away  up  the  burn,  Nixon  Gateshead  Aim.  (1883)  3 ;  Nhb.>  (32) 
w.Wor.'  1331  Bck.  :V(7/;(/f  A'o/o,  No.  10. 
4.  Plir.  (1)  (7  coM-'Mi/ir  >«r;;;,  a  total  abstainer ;  (2.)  cold- 
tuakr  religion,  the  doctrines  of  tiie  Baptists  ;  {3)  dry  water , 
water  with  no  spirits  in  it ;  (4)  hard 'Mater,  heavy  rain  ;  (5) 
heaven's  water,  rain  ;  (6)  malt  come  and  peep  at  the  -water 
stuff,  very  thin  ale;  (7)  Paddy's  eyc-n-ater,  whisky  or 
other  spirits  ;  (8)  to  be  under  water,  to  be  in  financial 
difficulties  ;  (9)  to  draw'  -water,  see  below  ;  (10)  lo  eat  bread 
dipped  in  fried  -water,  to  live  poorly;  (11)  to  go  doivn  the 
-water,  to  go  to  wrack  and  ruin  ;  to  be  utterly  lost  as  corn 
carried  away  in  a  flood  ;  (12)  to  have  all  the,  or  one's,  ivater 
on  (the  -wheel,  to  have  as  much  as  one  can  do  ;  to  have 
one's  hands  full;  (13)  to  jaivp  the  -water,  to  attempt  the 
impossible;  (14)  to  join  hands  o-ocr  running  -water,  (15)  lo 
kiss  the  book  across  the  iva/er,  to  plight  troth  ;  (16)  to  put  the 
■water  on,  to  baptize;  (17)  to  take  -water  in  one's  teeth,  to 
hesitate  ;  (18)  water  in  the  head,  water  on  the  brain. 

(i  ne.Sc.  '  Dae  ye  drink  1 '  '  He's  a  cauld-watcr  man,'  said  one, 
Gordon  NorlliuarH  Ho  (1894)  50.  {21  Kcb.  The  teylor  starlit  tac 
argue  \vi  l)im,  an'  let  him  see  whaur  his  caul'  water  religion  wus 
a'  vvrang.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (igoi)  loi.  (3)  s.Lan.'  Aw 
dunno'  like  drinkin'  droy  wayter.  (4)  Abd.  (G.W.) ;  Fire  wad 
hae  sma'  chance  the  nicht.  It's  win'  an'  hard  watter  the  nicht, 
Macdonald  IVarloek  (1882)  xiv.  (5)  w.Yks.i 'As  the  heaven's 
water  sheds  or  deals,'  is  a  common  expression  for  the  boundaries 
of  manors  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  where  the  rain  runs  on  each  side 
of  it,  the  summit  being  the  boundary.  ;6)  Der.  Et's  good  [ale], 
thatten — none  o'  malt-coom-an-peep-at-th'-wayter  stuff,  Gilchrist 
Pcaklaiid  (1897")  91.  (7)  Dur.  'We're  squabblin'  aboot  Paddy's 
eye-watter,  Guthrie  A'i//v /"n^dJi  (igoo)  206.  Der.  'He  fancies 
Paddy's  eye-watter  best.'  'An'  he  shall  hev  et.  Sarah — two- 
pennorth  o'  gin,'  Gilchrist  Peaklanci  {i8gi)  121.  {81  Som.  He's 
under  water  already,  and  one  fine  day  somebody'llpush  un  down, 
Raymond  Geiil.  Upcolt  (18931  24.  \9)  s.Wor.  A've  alius  said  as  't 
ud  be  suer  to  rahin  when  the  sun  drahs  waater  o'  the  marnin' 
(H.K.\  (loi  Cor.  I'll  eat  bread  dipped  in  fried  water  afore  she 
shall  be  beholden  to  strangers,  Harris  Faith,  244.  (11)  Sc. 
(Jam.)  ;  If  the  life  of  the  dear  bairn,  .  .  and  Jeanie's,  and  my  ain, 
.  . .  depended  on  my  asking  sic  a  slave  o'  Satan  to  speak  a  word 
for  me  or  them,  they  should  a'  gae  down  the  water  thegither  for 
Davie  Deans,  Scorr  Midlothian  (1818)  xii.  (12)  n.Cy. 'Willhe 
poo  through?'  'He'll  hev  o'  his  watter  on'  (B  K.).  Cum.*  Ise 
gaun  to  hev  awt  watter  on  to  beer  this  bucket,  it's  sac  full. 
w.Yks.  General  White's  getten  all  his  wotter  on  to  keep  t'Boers 
aht  o'  Ladysmith,  Z.«rf5  Tl/crc.  Stippl.  (Nov.  25,  1899).  (13)  Rxb. 
Well,  I  doot  you're  just  javvpin'  the  water,  for  it's  a'  thegither 
irregular,  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  217.  (141  Cor.  (M.A.C.)  ; 
Benjamin  and  Polly  had  joined  hands  over  running  water,  which 
might  mean  a  good  deal,  Harris  Our  Cove  (1900)  76.  (15)  w.Sc. 
Willie  was  able  to  tell  his  friend  that  Fannie  and  he  had  '  kissed 
the  book  across  the  water,'  Henderson  Our  Jeames  (1898;  342. 
(i6j  n.Ir.  If  ye  happen  till  pit  the  water  on  the  wee  lass  last, 
she'll  hev  the  whuskers,  an'  the  boy  wuU  no  hev  a  hair  on  his 
face,  Lyttle  Paddy  McQuillan,  94.  (17)  e.Fif.  She  had  a  mind  o' 
her  ain  aboot  a  hantle  o'  things  an'  didna  tak  water  in  her  teeth 
to  say  what  she  thocht,  Latto  Taiu  Bodkin  (1864)  viii.  (i8)  Sc. 
(A.W.)  Lnk.  The  laddie's  got  the  watter  in  the  heid,  Murdoch 
Readings  (1895)  III.  30.     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

5.  A  river ;   a  fairly  large  body  of  running  water ;  a 
stream  ;  a  brook. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff.  The  water  of  Isla  tliat  runs  through  it, 
Gordon  Citron.  Keith  (1880)  8.  Frf.  Yestreen  the  water  was  in 
spate,  LowsoN  Guid/ollow  U890)  243.  Ags.  North  Esk  is  most 
commonly  called  The  Nord  watter,  and  South  Esk,  The  Soud 
watter  (Jam.  ).  Ayr.  The  water  o'  Caaf  is  a  burn  that  comes  doon 
from  the  Baidland  Hills,  Service  Dr.  Duguid  (ed.  18871  73. 
Edb.  Larger  streams  are  called  Waters.  Tweed  is  our  only  water 
designed  River,  Pennecuik  IVks.  (1715)  iii,  ed.  1815.  Dnif. 
James  Kennedy  Poems  (1833')  44.  N.I.*  The  six-mile  water. 
Dur.',  w.Yks."''  Lan.  It  winds  by  a  rindlin'  wayter  side, 
Harland  Lyrics  (1866    108.     ne.Lan.',  w.Som.',  nw.Dev.' 

6.  A  lake  ;  a  tarn  ;  a  pool  in  a  river. 

Or. I.  Two  fresli  water  lochs  .  .  .  bear  the  names  of  '  Hilliel's 
Water'  and  '  Hoglan's  Water,'  Fergusson  Rambles  ^884)  16. 
Cld.  Until  they  cam'  to  Clyde  water.  The  deepest  place  in  Clyde, 
NiMMO  Sngs.  and  Ballads  (1882)  158.  Lakel.  It's  a'  nabs  and 
ncuks,  is  Windermer  Watter,  Collingwood  Lake  Counties,  28. 
Cum  ",  n.Yk-i.  (C.F.),  w.Yks.  ;C.C.R.),  n.Lan.' 


7.  A  wave  ;  a  heavy  sea. 

Sh.I.  Just  as  we  gae  sail,  he  made  a  waiter  alf  o'  da  fore  kaib, 
Hibbert  Desc.  Sh.L    1822)  224,  cd.  1891 ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

8.  Dew. 

Wm.  Thcr's  a  varra  heavy  watter  on,  we'll  nut  breck  oot  tell  it's 
rizien  (B.K.). 

9.  A  disease  in  sheep  ;  the  same  as  'shell-sickness,'  q.v. 

Sh.I.  Agric.  Sun:  App.  47  (Jam.)  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

10.  Obs.  The  banks  of  a  river  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  bordering  on  a  river. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  Gar  warn  the  water  braid  and  wide.  Gar  warn  it 
sune  and  hastilie,  Scott  Minstrelsy  (1802)  II.  8,  ed.  1848;  To 
rai.se  the  water  was  to  alarm  those  who  lived  along  its  side,  ib. 
(cd.  18031  109  "otc  (Jam.).  Nhb.  The  Coquet  Water.  "The 
Northumbrians  use  the  above  expression  in  a  peculiar  sense; 
signifying  thereby  the  district  of  the  country  immediately  adjoining 
the  ri\'cr  bearing  that  name,  Denham  Tracts  (ed.  189a)  313. 

11.  pi.  With  the  def.  art.  ;  a  watering-place,  whether  the 
seaside  or  an  inland  spa. 

Lin.'  They  have  all  gone  to  the  waters.  n.Lin.'  fhat  bairn  o" 
thine  looks  badly ;  I'd  tak'  him  to  Cleethorpes,  to  th'  wallers  a 

bit,  if  I  was  thoo.     Mrs. wantid  to  goa  to  th'  watters,  bud  she 

dar  n't  goa  far  fra'  hoame,  soa  she  went  an'  lodg'd  at  th'  '  Dog  an" 
Gun,'  at  East  Butterwick,  by  th'  Trent-side.     Shr.' 

12.  V.  In  phr.  (i)  to  ivater  the  corn,  to  wash  down  one's 
food  ;  (2)  —  the /lax;  to  place  flax-stalks  in  deep  pools  with 
poles  weighted  to  keep  them  under  ;  (3)  —  the  month,  to 
make  the  mouth  water. 

fi)  Cld.  '  D'j'e  think  we'd  be  waur  0'  a  mouthfu'  O'  gude  nappy 
yiU  and  a  bun?'  '  Wi'  a'  my  heart;  I'm  willing;  It's  best  to 
water  the  corn,'  Nimmo  Sngs.  and  Ballads  (18821  196.  (2)  w.Scm.' 
(31  Ayr.  I  mind  sin'  the  blink  o'  a  canty  quean  Could  watered 
your  mou  and  lichtit  your  e'en.  Ballads  and  Sngs.  (1846-7)  I.  90. 

■WATERAN,  sb.  Yks.  A  weight  of  6  lb.  A  dial, 
form  of  '  quartern,'  q.v. 

w.Yks.  A  weight  of  6  lb.,  used  in  the  manufacturing  business, 
and  by  which  the  people  of  Pudsey  are  said  to  buy  their  beef  for 
the  annual  feast,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Nov.  8,  1884). 

■WATERCRESS,  sb.  Cum.  The  large  bitter  cress, 
Cardantine  aniara.     (B.  &  H.) 

■WATERING.si.  Sc.Cum.Sur.  1.  In  cow/. 'Watering- 
dub,  a  drinking-place. 

Cum.  The  beck  we  heard  thundering  by  to  the  watering-dub, 
Cornh.  Mag.  (Oct.  1890)  380. 

2.  Drink  for  a  horse. 

Rnf.  I  gied  my  beast  wat'ring  and  corning,  Wi'  tvva  heaped 
hanfu'  o'  beans,  Webster  Rhymes    1835)  4. 

3.  pi.   Dikes  which  drain  a  marsh. 

Sur.  The  waterings  are  wide  and  numerous,  Jennings  Field 
Paths  (1884^  4. 

WATERLOO,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Lan.  In  forms  'Wattirloo 
Bnff.' ;  'Wayterloo  s.Lan.'  1.  sb.  In  comp.  'Waterloo- 
porridge,  (i)  oatmeal  porridge  made  with  water  only  ;  (2) 
f)g.  a  good  beating. 

(i)  s.Lan.l     (3)  16.  He  gan  her  Wayterloo-porritch  when  they 
geet  whoara. 
2.  V.  To  overcome,  esp.  by  strong  drink.    Bnff.' 

-WATER.-WELL,  see  Warty-well. 

WATERY,  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lin. 
Nhp.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  waitery  Nhb.'  ;  wattery  Sh.I. 
Cum.'*  Cor.2  ;  watther  Ir.  e.Yks.' ;  wattir  Bnff.' 
1.  adj.  Incomb.  (i)  Watery-haul,  see  below;  (2) -like, 
of  the  weather  :  dull  and  cloudy;  threatening  rain  ;  (3) 
-lonnin,  a  neglected  lane,  along  which  water  is  allowed  to 
run  ;  (4)  -nebbit,  having  a  pale  and  sickly  countenance  ; 
(5i-pleeps,  a)  the  common  sandpiper,  7'W/;^^o/<i'fA-  hypo- 
leiicns  ;  16)  the  redshank,  Totanns  calidris;  (61 -pox,  the 
chickenpox  ;  (7)  -rime,  a  heavy  dew  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  only  just  above  freezing  point;  18 1 -sunshine,  the 
sun  seen  with  a  halo  round  it,  portending  wet ;  (9)  -swirl, 
sec  below ;  ( lo)  -wagtail,  (a)  the  pied  wagtail,  Motacilla 
Ingubris ;  (b)  the  yellow  wagtail,  M.  Rail. 

(i)  Cor,3  Jesting  phrase  of  fishermen  w-henan  amateur, imagining 
a  bite,  hauls  in  the  line  and  finds  he  is  deceived.  (2)  Cum.'", 
n.Yks.=,  e.Yks.'  A/5,  add.  (T.H.),  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (3)  Cum.'* 
(4^  Bnff.',  CUI.  Jam.)  (5,  a)  Or.I.  Swainson  Birds  ,1885;  196. 
(i)  ib.   197.     (6)   e.Fif.   Disquiseetions  on   teethin',   watery-pox, 
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measles,  an'  chin-cough,  Latto  Tnm  Bodkin  (1864)  xxiii.  (7) 
n.Lin.'  (8)  Nhp.'  {g)  Sh.I.  In  selecting  a  new  boat,  the  service 
of  an  expert  was  commonly  required  to  examine  the  bords,  in 
order  to  detect  the  presence  of  windy  knots  or  wattery -swirls  in 
the  wood.  The  presence  of  these  indicated  that  the  boat  was 
liable  to  stfira-brooken,  i.e.  blown  up  by  the  wind  on  land,  or 
misfern  at  sea,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  126;  Certain  marks  in 
the  grain  of  wood  that  were  supposed  to  betoken  an  accident  to 
the  boat  that  had  planks  with  such  marks  (J.S.).  (10,  a;  Nhb.i 
(s.v.  Water),  Cum.*     (6)  Abd.  Swainson  ib.  45. 

2.  Wet. 

Dwn.  A  maun  tramp  the  watthery  road  An'  beg  my  lanesome 
way,  Savage-Armstrong  Ballads  (1901)  61. 

3.  Faint  and  hungrj'.       Cor.^  I'm  feeling  very  wattery. 

4.  sb.  The  pied  wagtail,  Motacilla  lugubiis.  Frf.  Swain- 
son ib.  43. 

WATH,  sb.  Sc.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Also 
written  warth  N.Cy.' w.Ylcs.'  Lan.  Lin.'  n.Lin.' ;  and  in 
form  waith  n.Lin.'     [wajj.]      1.  A  ford. 

Dmf.  The  Solway  Firth  or  Booness  Wath,  Statist.  Ace.  11.  15 
(Jam.).  N.Cy.'=,  Dur.',  Lakel.'^  Cum.  Are  not  the  waths  all 
watched?  Powlev  Ec/ioes  Ciitii.  (1875)  109;  Cum.*  Wm.  Klrby 
Stephen  Messenger  {Apr.  i8gi).  n.Yks.'^^A  ne. Yks. '  06s.  except 
as  a  place-name.  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Doon  through  t'Nar  sleets,  ta 
t'Wath,  Lucas  Stud.  Nldderdale  (c.  1882)  289  ;  w.Yks."  Lan. 
WalkdenZJ/Vj);)!  (ed.  1866)  115.  ne.Lan.',  Lin.',  n.Lin.'  sw.Lln.' 
Occurring  in  place  names. 

2.  Co;///.  (i)'Wath-gate,  the  direction  of  a  ford.  n.YJJS.'^; 
(2)  -way,  a  ford.    e.Lin.  (G.G.W.) 

fWatthe,  foord,  vadiiin,  Levins  Matiip.  (1570).  ON. 
va^,  a  wading-place  ;  a  ford  across  a  river  or  creek  (Vig- 
fusson).] 

"WATH,  see  Warth,  Weath. 

WATHSTEAD,  sb.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lin.  Also  in  forms 
warstead  N.Cy.^  ;  wharfsteead  w.Yks.'  A  ford.  See 
Wath. 

N.Cy.2  n.Yks.  For  digging  of  a  pitt  in  a  wath-stead,  called 
Crooke-holme  Wath,  Qiiaito  Sess.  Rcc.  (Jan.  9,  1615)  in  N.  R. 
Rec.  Soc.  II.  112.  w.Yks.'  Lin.  Streatfeild  Lin.  and  Danes 
(1884)  375  ;  Lin.'.  n.Lin.' 

WATLING-STREET.THISTLE,s6.  Nhp.'  The  dane- 
weed,  Eryiigium  campcslre. 

A  name  which  it  receives  from  the  Watling  Street  being  its 
only  known  habitat. 

WATRECK,  int.  Obs.  Lth.  (Jam.)  An  exclamation, 
esp.  of  astonishment  or  commiseration. 

WATSAIL,  WATSHERD.  see  Wassail,  Wetshod. 

WATTIE,  sb.     Obs.    Ags.  (Jam.)    A  blow. 

WATTILL,  see  Wottle. 

WATTLE,  sA.'  and  i/.'  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  written  whattle  Glo.'^j  and  in  form  waddle 
Hrt.  Ken.     [wa'tl,  wo-tl.]  1.  sb.   In  co;/;/).  (i)  Wattle- 

and-dab  or  -daub,  a  building  of  hurdle-work  plastered  with 
clay  mixed  with  straw ;  lath  and  plaster  work  ;  (2)  -boy, 
obs.,  a  pikeman  in  the  Rebellion  of  1798;  (3)  -gate,  a 
hurdle  made  of  split  wood. 

(i)  Lan.  A  dwelling  for  the  young  couple,  of  clay  and  wood, 
what  is  called  post  and  petrel,  or  wattle  and  daub,  Harland  & 
Wilkinson /"/i-Z.O)<  (1867')  263.  Chs.'^,  Der.^,  nw.Der.',  Nhp.', 
War.' =  3^  se.Wor.'  Shr.'  Wattle-and-dab  cottages  were  con- 
structed on  this  wise  :  standards  were  erected,  between  them 
twigs  and  branchlets  were  interwoven,  and  then  moistened  clay 
was  '  dabbed '  upon  these  '  wooden  walls,'  within  and  without, 
and  smoothed  on  each  side.  Dwelling-places  of  Wattleand-dab 
were  an  improvement  on  the  clod-hut.  Glo.'^  Bdf.  Batchelor 
Agric.  (1813)  21.  Hrt.  (B.K.)  s.Hmp.  To  the  little  house, 
'  wattle  and  dab,'  half  timber,  half  mud,  Verney  L.  Lisle  (1870)  x. 
Som.  Horae  Subseclvae  (1777)  461.  (2)  Wxf.  Instantly  recognised 
by  one  of  the  Wattle  boys,  as  the  pikemen  were  then  called, 
Barringion  Sketches  (1827-32)  III.  xx.  (3)  Ken.  (G.B.),  Ken.' 
2.  A  twig  ;  a  rod  or  staft';  a  billet  of  wood. 

Elg.  A  lifie  bit  beastie  was  she  ;  She  needed  nae  wattle  to 
punish,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (June  25,  1898).  Ayr.  Nae  whip 
nor  spur,  but  just  a  wattle  O'  saugh  or  hazel,  Burns  Farmer's 
Salutation,  st.  10.  Lth.  Nae  jockey's  whup,  nor  drover's  wattle. 
Can  frighten  thee,  Ballantine  Poeins  (1856)  66.  Bwk.  (Jam.) 
Don.  Sturdily  stepping  out,  with  his  oak  wattle  in  his  fist,  Mac- 
MANUS  Bf»irfq/'/?oarf(i898)  140.     m.Yks.' 


3.  pi.  The  rods  laid  on  the  timber  framework  of  a  roof  to 
lay  the  thatch  on  ;  interwoven  osiers. 

Dmf.  Frae  the  wattles  dead-drops  spatter'd,  Johnstone  Poems 
(1820)  92.  n.Cy,  Grose  (1790).  n.Yks. '^  e.Yks.  Marshall 
Rur.  Econ.  (1788).     m.Yks.',  s.Lan.',  Nhp.',  se.Wor.' 

4.  An  entanglement,  as  of  a  line,  thread,  &c.     Cai.' 

5.  A  lock  of  hair. 

Lan.  There's  a  wo 'Id  o'  grandery  i'  thoose  silver  wattles  o'  his, 
MuLi.iNs  Thrums,  27. 

6.  The  ear  ;  also  in  slang  use. 
s.Chs.'  Ahy)l  waaTin  dhi  waafl  fo)dhi. 

Hence  Wattle-warch,  s6.  the  earache,  ib.  7.  ?Tlic 
lower  part  of  the  face. 

Som.  Young  Jack  grew  red  in  the  wattle,  Raymo.nd  iVo  Soul 
(1899)  302. 

8.  pi.  The  teat-like  excrescences  from   tlie  cheeks  of 
swine;    loose,    hanging    flesh.      n.Cy.    (Hall.),    N.Cy.' 
[Levins  Manip.  (1570).] 
8.  A  clergyman's  bands. 

w.Yks.  Matly  wesht  an  irand  hiz  white  gaan  an  wattles  for  him, 
Tom  Treddlehoyle  Bairnsla  Ann.  (,1853)  33. 

10.  Phr.  (i)  to  drop  one's  ivattles,  (2)  to  hang  one's  wattles, 
(3)  to  let  one's  ivattles  down,  to  be  put  out  of  countenance. 

(i)  n.Lan.  He  dropped  his  wattles  (R.H.H.).  (2  Wm.  It 
meead  him  hing  his  wattles  a  bit  (B.K.).  (3)  Lakel.^  Nivver  let 
thi  wattles  doon  ower  a  thing  like  that  min. 

11.  t/.    Obs.  To  cover  a  roof  with  tiles.     n.Cy.  (K.) 

12.  To  beat ;  to  give  repeated  blows  or  taps  on  the  body. 
Gall.  Lauderdale  Po^/is  (1796)  40.     Der.^,  nw.Der.'     Nhp.'  I 

wattled  him  well.   He  got  a  rare  good  wattling.   War.^,  Wor.  1  E.S. ) 

WATTLE,  s6.2  Obs.  Sh.  &  Or.L  Also  written  wattel 
(Jam.  Siippt.) ;  wattell  Or.L  ;  wattill  (Jam.  Siippt.).  A 
particular  tax  or  duty  ;  see  below. 

Sh.I.  They  pay  a  duty  named  Wattle,  in  commemoration  of  the 
prayers  of  a  good  sainted  lady,  which  the  Shetlanders,  in  Popish 
times,  purchased  as  an  intercession  for  their  manifold  sins,  and 
which  Earl  Robert  Stuart,  a  Protestant  reformer,  contrived  to 
perpetuate,  by  inserting  in  his  rental,  Hibbert  Dcsc.  Sh.  J.  1 1822) 
134,  ed.  1891  ;  'A  duty  .  .  .  paid  .  .  .  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
.Sheriff  yearly  when  he  came  to  do  justice."  It  included  '  18 
nights  meat  and  drink  to  him  for  men  and  servants;  .  .  converted 
...  in  stock-fish,  taking  for  each  night  7  meals  of  fish,  each  meal 
allowed  to  gs.  Dense.'  5/;.  Rental  (Jam.)  ;  {ib.  Suppl.) ;  S.  &  Ork.» 
Said  to  have  been  introduced  in  return  for  the  distribution  of  holy 
water.     Or.L  Peterkin  Notes  (1822')  App.  97. 

WATTLE,  I/.'  Obs.  Nhb.'  To  drink  ;  with  naviJ/: 
to  consume  in  drinking.    Cf.  swattle,  v.'- 

The  girl's  mother  lost  two  butter  firkins,  They  wattell'd  away 
so  much  cream.  Whittle  Insiftids. 

WATTLE-DAYS,  sb.  pi.  Lin.'  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]     Work-days. 

WATTLING,  sb.  Nhb.  Hmp.  w.Cy.  Also  written 
whatlin  Hmp.;  and  in  form  wadling  w.Cy.  [wa'tlin, 
wo'tlin.]  1.  A  fence  or  hurdle  composed  of  upright 
stakes  interwoven  with  pliable  twigs.  Hmp.  (W.M.E.F.), 
w.Cy.  (Hall.)  2.  The  covering  of  hazel-rods  on  the 
rafters  of  a  house,  on  which  the  flags  of  turf  are  laid  in 
thatching.     Nhb.' 

WATTY,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Wm.  Yks.  Also  written  what-e 
Nhb.'  ;  whattie  Sc.  e.Yks.'  [wa'ti.]  1.  In  phr.  to  look 
like  Watty  to  the  ivortn,  to  look  disgusted  or  reluctant. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  Abd.  Lay  by  man,  thir  humdrums.  And  look 
nae  mair  like  Watty  to  the  worm  ;  Gin  3'e  hae  promised,  what  bat 
now  perform?  Ross  Helenore  (1768)  100,  ed.  1812. 

2.  A  simpleton  :  an  indiscreet  or  foolish  person.  See 
Daft  Watty,  s.v.  Daft,  2  (i,  2). 

Nhb.'  What  are  ye  deein,  yc  daft  watty?  e.Yks.'  w.Yks. 
Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Nov.  25.  1899). 

3.  The  pied  wagtail,  Motacilla  liigiibris ;  also  in  conip. 
Wattie-wagtail.  Sc.  Mackay.  Wm.  Swainson  Birds 
(1885)43.  4.  The  whitethroat,  Sylvia  cinerea;  also  in 
('o;//6.  "What-ewhey-bird.    e.Lth.  Swainson /'A.  23.     Nhb.' 

5.  Obs.  An  eel.     Rxb.  (Jam.) 

WATTY,  adj.  War.  Won  GIo.  [woti.]  Left-handed; 
also  in  comb.  "Watty-handed.  War.^,  w.'Wor.',  se.Wor.', 
s.Wor.',  Glo.' 

WATTY,  WAU,  see  Wat,  sb.\  Waugh,  Wogh. 


WAUALL 


[405] 


WAUGHT 


WAUALL,  sb.  Nhb.  Yks.  Also  in  forms  wall  Yks. ; 
wowl  Nhb.'  1.  The  claw-Hke  projection  a  little  above 
the  foot  of  a  dog. 

Nhb.'  Shepherds  usually  ampulale  the  waualls  of  whelps  which 
are  intended  to  be  kept ;   for,  if  allowed  to  remain,  the   dog  is 
liable  to  be  caught  by  the  wauall  and  injured  when  on  heathery 
ground. 
2.  The  horny  portion  of  a  horse's  foot.     w.Yks.  (B.K.) 

WAUBLE,  WAUCH,  see  Wobble,  f.',  Wack,  nd/., 
Waugh. 

WAUCHLE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  in  forms 
wachel  Sc. ;  wachle  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  waichle,  waughle  Sc.  ; 
wochle  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnfl'.'  [w9xl-]  1-  '^-  To  move  back- 
wards and  forwards  or  from  side  to  side  ;  to  stagger ;  to 
waddle. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  When  is  there  to  be  an  end  o't,  quo'  Wylie,  when 
he  wauchlet  through  the  midden,  Henderson  Prov.  (.1832)  143, 
ed.  1881.  BnfT.'  w.Sc.  Ay  aften  I'm  muckle  beliadden  to  you, 
While  waughlin'  alang  between  sober  and  fou,  Carrick  Laird  of 
Logan  (1835)  258.  Cld.  (Jam.)  Edb.  Just  waughle  your  way  to 
the  byre  the  best  way  ye  can,  Ballantine  Gaberliimie  i  ed.  1875) 
39.  Kcb.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  428.  Nhb.  Wi'  hirplin' 
gait  and  sidelin'  wauchlin'  He  slid  awa',  Strang  Earth  Fiend 
(1892')  13. 

2.  Obs.  To  walk  in  a  fatigued  manner ;  to  fatigue  very 
much. 

Lnk.  The  road  wauchlit  him  gay  and  sair  (Jam.).  Gall.  Sair 
wauchlcd  the  hizzies  were  or  they  gat  hame,  Mactaggart  £<;y£-/. 
(1824')  79,  ed.  1876;   ib.  467. 

3.  Fig.  To  struggle,  strive  ;  to  contend  with  difficulties. 
Sc.  Lang  may  he  wauclile  on  through  this  world,  Whistle  Binkie 

{i8-jS)l.g6') AM. Sufip!.'.  Bnff.'  Frf.Haivertawa' — sairforfouchen 
— wauchlcd  Ihrowe,  Inglis  Ain  Flk.  (1895)  182.  Ayr.  Laing 
Poems  (1894'!  36. 

4.  Obs.    To  puzzle.       Lnk.  That  question  wauchlit  him  i,Ja.m.). 

5.  sb.  A  staggering  or  unsteady  movement.  Sc.  (Jam. 
StippL),  Bnft?  6.  Phr.  to  be  off  the  ivaiicMc,  to  stop 
walking,  to  be  '  off  the  trot.' 

Kcb.  He'll  nae  doot  be  awa  howkin'  hornics  or  huntin'  for 
bum-clocks.  Deil  o' mc  if  he's  ever  off  the  wauchle,  Armstrong 
Kirtiebrae  [i8g6)  167. 

7.  A  struggle  ;  a  difficulty  ;  weary  work. 

Sc.  He  has  had  a  sair  wachle  a'  his  days  (Jam.  Siippl.).  Bnff.' 
She  hid  a  sair  wochle  through  the  snaw  wee  hir  bairn.     Cld.  (Jam.) 

8.  A  weak  and  laborious  person.     Bnff.' 
WAUCHT,  see  Waught.  Weight,  .sA.= 

WAUD,  WAUDEN,  see  Wad,  sb.^.  Wold,  sb.,  Waden. 
WAUF,  WAUF(F,  see  Waugh,  Waff,  adj.'',  v.' 
WAUFLE,  V.  and  sb.     Obs.  or  obsol.     Cld'.  (Jam.) 

1.  V.  To  waver  in  the  air  as  snow,  chaff,  or  any  light 
substance.    See  Waffle,  v.^      2.  sb.  A  slight  fall  of  snow. 

WAUGH,  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Lin.  Also  in  forms  waff  Nhb.'  Dur.  Lakel.^Cum.'* 
Wm.  n.Yks.'"  ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.'  n.Lan.'  ne.Lan.'  Lin.' 
n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.' ;  wagh  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  warf  Lakel.'^  Wm. ; 
wau  w.Yks.;  wauch  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff.';  wauf  Nhb.' 
n.Yks.'"  ne.Yks.'  m.Yks."  w.Yks.'  ne.Lan.';  waw e.Yks.' ; 
woaf,  woff  w.Yks.^ ;  wogh  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wow  Lakel.^ 
n. Yks.' m.Yks.'  [w9f,  w<j3f;  waf,  wof.]  1.  adj.  Insipid, 
tasteless,  unsavoury.     See  Wallow,  adj. 

n.Yks.';  n.Yks.^  •  Poor  wauf  stuff,' weak  tea  ;  n.Yks.*  w.Yks. 
(J.W.)  ;  w.Yks.';  w.Yks.^  If  you  had  put  some  pepper  and  salt  in 
it,  it  would  not  ha'  been  so  woaf. 

Hence  (i)  Waufish,  adj.  insipid,  tasteless,  weak  ;  (2) 
Waufishncss, s6.  insipidity,  tastelessness ;  (3)  Waufy,  ad/., 
see  (1). 

(I)  n.Yks.'24,  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  (2  m.Yks.'  (3)  n.Yks.'^*, 
e.Yks.',  n.Lan.',  Lin.  (Hall.) 

2.  Sickening  to  the  taste;  musty,  stale:  smelling  of  damp. 
Sc.  Having  a  heavy,  damp,  unwholesome  smell, as  that  of  a  newly- 
opened  grave  (,Jam.1  ;  I  think  she'll  no  put  owre  this  night.  The 
wauch  earth  smell  is  about  her  already,  Sa.von  and  Gael  (iSi'i)  III. 
189  (ib.).  Bch.  It  had  an  ugly  knaggim  an  a  wauch  wa-gang, 
FounEsJrn.  (1742^  14.  Ags.  Linens  that  have  not  been  properly 
dried,  when  suffered  to  lie  in  this  state  for  a  time,  are  said  to 
contract  a  wauch  smell  (Jam.).  Lakel.^  Cum.*  A  pantry  smells 
wad,  Pen.  Obs.  (June  7,  1898).     Wm.  (B.K.^      n.Yks.2  It  has  a 


wauf  smell.  w.Yks.  There's  something  wrong  with  this  meat,  it 
tastes  wauf  (M.  N.)  ;  w.Yks.'S 

Hence  (i)  Waufish,  adj.  sickly,  unpleasant  to  the  smell 
or  taste  ;  (2)  Waufishness,  sb.  a  faint,  sickly  smell ;  {3) 
Waughmill,  sb.  a  fulling-mill  ;  (4)  Waughy,  adj.  (a) 
swampy,  boggy  ;  damp  ;  clanmiy  ;  (b)  see  (i). 

Vi)n.Yks.=  Rather  waulish.  e.Yks.'  (3  n.Yk».'2  (3)  w.Yks. 
Thoresby  Lett.  (1703) ;  w.Yks.3,  e.Lan.'  14,  a)  Old.  (Jam.)  (A; 
Nhb.»  A  waffy  smell  (s.v.  Watlle  .  n.Yks.^,  e.Yks."  n  Lin! 
Sutton  IVds.  (1881).     ne.Lin.  (E.S.),  sw.Lin.' 

3.  Faint,  dizzy;  sick;  weak;  dejected;  wan  ind  pale,  as 
when  ready  to  faint. 

Bnff.'  Nhb.' Esp.  as  in  the  sensation  of  seasickness.  n.Yks.' '■'. 
m.Yks.'     w.Yks.  He  felt  wau  in  his  inside  (T.K.E.). 

Hence  (1)  Waufishness,  sb.  a  Iceling  of  faintness  or 
sickness  ;  (2)  Waughish,  (3)  Waughy,  ad/,  feeling  faint 
or  sick  ;  feeble,  weak  ;  weary  ;  wan,  sallow  ;  greasy- 
looking  ;  (4)  Wowly,  adj'.  slightly  indisposed. 

(i)  n.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  (21  Cum.''».  n.Yks.'^*,  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'. 
w.Yks.'  Lan.  I  con  hardly  tell  the,  I'm — so  waughish,  Tim  Bobbin 
View  Dial.  (ed.  1740)  16  ;  Lan.',  ne.Lan.<.  s.Lan.'  (3)  Lnk.  A 
wauchie  skin  (Jam.)  ;  This  word  is  applied  only  to  the  countenance, 
and  denotes  that  the  person  has  a  sallow  and  greasy  face,  Edb. 
Mag.  (July  1819')  529  (ib.) ;  When  the  bad  fairies  carried  olVa  child, 
they  always  left  one  of  their  own  number  in  its  place,  generally 
described  ...  as  an  ill-faur'd  wauchie  wandocht  of  a  creature,  ib. 
(Oct.  1818).  Gall.  On  his  wauchie  arms  three  claws  did  meet, 
Nicholson  Lfist.  Tales  (1843)  8r.  Nhb.'  i^s.v.  Waflle).  Dur. 
Gibson  UpJVeardalc  Gl.  (1870).  Lakel.^,  Cum.  (J.W.O.),  Cum.'* 
Wm.  Used  in  illness,  nearly  always  during  convalescence,  e-Npress- 
ing  the  feebleness,  shakiness,  and  light-headedncss  after  conline- 
inent  to  bed  (J.M.\  n.Yks.*  ne.Yks.' T'au'd  man's  as  waffy  an' 
waakly  as  owt.  e.Yks.  This  bairn  leaks  wowy  (I.W.)  ;  e.Yks.' 
Thoo  nobbut  lecaks  varry  wawy  this  mawnin" !  w.Yks.  Of  course 
Tom  feels  waft'y  after  having  all  those  teeth  out  (F.P.T.).  n  Lan.', 
Lin.'  n.Lin.' Wcakin  body,  esp.  when  accompanied  by  a  tendency 
to  faint.  '  1  felt  that  waffy,  I  should  hev  siled  doon  upo'  th'  floor  if 
missis  hcd  n't  gen  me  sum  brandy."  (4)  w.Yks.  A  man  ora  woman 
feels  '  wowly '  or  sickly  when  they  are  scarcely  ill  enough  to  lie  a- 
bed(.S.K.C.). 

4.  Fig.  Debased,  worthless. 

Sc.  Waugh  foiik  (Jam.).  Frf.The  lower  class  o' wauch  charactei-i 
that  hing  aboot  low-class  public-hooses,  Willock  Roselly  Ends 
(1886)  102.  ed.  1889. 

Hence  Waffy,  adj.  silly,  weak  in  mind,  maudlin. 

Lin.'  n.Lin.'  He's  real  waffy.  1  ewsed  to  be  mad  wi'  him,  bud 
I've  cum'd  to  sea  as  he  can't  help  it. 

5.  sb.  An  unpleasant,  weak  scent  or  taste. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)  Cum.'  When  meat  begins  to  decay  it  gives  out 
a  waugh  ;  Cum.*  e.Yks.'  A  current  of  air  laden  with  perfume. 
A  slight  foreign  flavour  in  a  liquid. 

6.  Very  small   beer,  or  other  exceedingly  thin  drink. 
N.Cy.',  Nhb.' 

[1.  Cp.  Norw.  dial,  valg,  tasteless,  insipid  (Aasen)  ; 
EFris.  walg,  MDu.  ivalghe, '  nausea,  fastidium  '  (Koolman).] 

WAUGH,  see  Waff,  I;.^  Weigh,  Wogh. 

WAUGHLE,  WAUGHORN,  see  Wauchle,  Waghorn. 

WAUGHT,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Lan.  Also  written 
waucht  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  forms  wacht  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  waft 
Lan.'  s.Lan.';  wauch,  waugh  Sc.  (Jam.  Sttppl.)  [Sc. 
waxt ;  Lan.  waft]       1.  v.  To  drink  deeply ;  to  quaff. 

Sc.  A  child  is  said  to  wacht  when  sucking  so  forcibly  as  to 
swallow  a  considerable  quantitj'  at  once  (Jam.)  ;  ib.  Siippl. ;  Now 
he's  a  dyvor,  wi'  birling  and  wauchin',  Vedder  Poems  1,18411)  78. 
Kcd.  Packman  billies  waught  their  ale,  Jamie  Effusions  (1849)  a^. 
Slk.  For  the  raven's  grown  hoarse  wi'  the  waughtin  o'  blood,  Hogg 
Poems  (ed.  18651  361. 
2.  .■ib.   A  copious  draught  ;  also  usedyfg'. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  She  drank  it  a'  up  at  a  waught,  Aytoun  Ballads 
^ed.  1861)11.24.  Abd.Tak'ae  ithcrgweed  waucht  o"t,  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  v.  s.Sc.  Chaps,  wha  freely  can,  Drink  waught 
about  wi'  ye  o'  red  lific  port,  T.  Scorr  Poems  (1798)  365.  Ayr. 
Drinking  wauchts  o'  luve  frae  the  glaiket  bit  lassie's  een.  Service 
Notandiims  (1890)  41.  Lnk.  At  the  Pierian  spring  The  poet  taks 
a  waught,  Ramsay  Pofois  (1721^,  181.  Kcb.  The  child  did  breathe 
waughts  of  salt  air  from  the  Forth,  MuiR  Muneraig  (1900)  5. 
Nhb.  I  gotten  a  waught  o'  the  yill,  Richardson  Boiderers  Table- 
bit.  (1846)  VI.  117;  Nhb.'  Applied  also  to  the  deep  thrust  of  a 
weapon.       'They'se   get   a   waught   o'   a   Border  spear,   That's 
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wearisome  to  bide,'  Miiistrehy  Eng.  Border  (1847')  378.  Lan.i  He 
took  it  deawn  at  a  waft.     s.Lan.'  Aw  could  sup  it  o  at  one  waft. 

WAUGHT,  WAUK,  WAUKEN,  see  Weight,  iA.=, 
Wake,  v},  Walk,  ii.'=,  Waken,  v.,  adj. 

WAUKERIFE,  see  Wakerife. 

WAUKFERE,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Able  to  walk 
about.    See  Walk,  i^.' 

Rnf.  He's  gayly  fail't  now,  but  he's  still  waukfere. 

WAUL,  V.     Obs.    Sc.    Also  written  wawl  (Jam.). 

1.  To  gaze  wildly  ;  to  roll  the  eyes. 

Sc.  The  sicht  forhow't  her  waulen  een.  She  lay  in  the  dead- 
thraws,  Edb.  Mag.  (Oct.  1818)  328  (Jam.)  ;  Presently  recovering 
himself,  he  wawls  on  me  with  his  grey  een,  like  a  wild  cat,  Scott 
Pirale  ^1821)  xx.v;.     SIk.  And  waulit  ilken  ee,  Hogg  Pof;»s  (ed. 

1865.     173.  .T-  J  I 

2.  To  gaze  with  a  drowsy  eye.    Twd.  (Jam.) 
[1.  OE.  ivealiviaii,  to  roll  (Hall).] 

WAUL,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form  waulie. 
Agile,  nimble.     Twd.,  Dmf. 

WAUL, /«/.     Obs.    Sc.     An  exclamation  of  sorrow. 
Bch.  I  pegh't,  I  hegh't,  syne  cried.  Waul !  waul !  Tarras  Poems 
(1804)  8  (Jah.\ 

WAUL,  WAULCH,  see  Wawl,  Well,  v.^,  Wallowish. 
WAUL(E,  see  Wale,  w.' 

WAULIESUM,  adj.     Obs.     Sc.     Causing  sorrow.  _ 
Ags.  A  waesome,  wild,  wauliesum  sight,  Beattie  Ani/ia'  (ed. 
1818)  36  (Jam.X 
WAULK,  WAULM,  sec  Walk,  v.',  Walm. 
WAUM,  see  Walm,  Wawm. 

WAUMIS,!'.    Irel.    [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Also  written  waumuss.     ?To  loiter,  saunter;  gcii.  in  prp. 
Wxf.  He  met   Murtheen   Caum  waumussing   down   the    road, 
Kennedy  Banks  Boro  (1867)  49;    If  you  stand  waumussing  here 
you  will  get  drunk  looking  at  the  flood,  ib.  287  ;  Go  waumising 
about  through  the  church,  ib.  Evenings  Diiffrev  (1869)  373. 
WAUMLE,  WAUND,  sec  Wamble,  Warrant,  v. 
WAUNT,  WAUP,  see  Want,  sb.'^,  Whap,  v. 
WAUR,  V.     Sc.     Also  in  form  waer  Sh.I.     With  ojj: 
to  ward  off;  to  put  awaj',  dispel ;  to  beat  off;  to  defeat. 

Sh.I.  Doo  dusna  ken  foo  blied  1  am  ta  see  dee  or  ony  body. 
Kens  doo  hit  waers  ill  aff  o'  me,  Sh.  News  (Sept.  11,  1897). 
Dmf.  Legislative  power  tae  waur  aflf  That  greedy  thief,  Quinn 
//<■(?««•  (1863)  102.     Gall.    LM.) 

WAUR,  see  Voar,  War,  adj.''.  Ware,  sb.'^^ 
WAURDAY,  WAURN,  see  Warday,  Warrant,  v. 
WAUSIE,  adj.    Sc.    Weary  ;  tired  and  sore  ;    bored. 
Buff  (Jam.),  Bnff.' 

WAUSPER,  WAUT,  WAUVE,  see  Wawsper,  Walt, 
Welt,  s6.',  Woat,  Whauve. 

WAVE,  si!'.  Sh.I.  [wev.]  A  kind  of  wooden  catch 
serving  as  the  fastening  of  a  door.     (Coll.  L.L.B.) 

WAVE,  v.^    Cai.'     In  form  waav.     [wev.]     In  phr.  lo 
waav  on  one,  to  signal  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  that  one  is 
to  come. 
WAVE,  i/.'    Hrf.=    [wev.]    To  fail  in  health. 
The  poor  'ooman  do  wave  sadly. 
WAVE,  see  Waif. 

WAVEL,!'.  Sc.  Also  in  form  waavle  Sh.I.  [we'vl.] 
To  move  backward  and  forward  ;  to  stagger  ;  to  wave 
Cf  waffle,  ti.',  vavvl. 

Sc.  He  making  hands,  and  gown,  and  sleives  wavel,  Half  sing- 
ing vents  this  reavel  ravel,  Cleland  Poems  (1697)  107  (Jam.). 
Sli.I.  So  up  he  waavlcs  to  da  door,  Burgess  Loicrn  Biglaii 
('896)  56. 

WAVELOCK,  sl>.  Obs.  CId.  (Jam.)  An  instrument 
for  twisting  ropes  of  straw,  rushes,  &c. 

WAVER,  .si.'  n.Cy.  Yks.  Nhp.  c.Cy.  Sur.  Also 
written  waiver  c.Cj'. :  and  in  form  weaver  w.Yks.° 
[we'v3(r.]  1.  A  light  breeze:  a  slight  breath  of  wind. 
n.Yks.'^  m.Yks.'  2.  A  young  tree  left  standing  when 

the  surrounding  wood  is  felled  ;   a  twig  shooting  from  a 
fallen  tree  ;  a  small  waving  twig. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790^.  n.Yks.  The  thriving  young  trees,  which 
so  left,  are  very  properly  called  wavers,  Tuke  Agric.  (1800)  186  : 
n.YUs.12,  m.Yks.i  e.Yks.  Marshall  Rm:  Econ.  (1788).  w.Yks.^ 
Nhp.'  Ash  wavers  frequently  occur  in  notices  of  timber  sales. 
e.Cy.  (Hall.),  Sur.  (K.) 


WAVER,  sb?  Obs.  Yks.  Suf.  1.  A  common  pond 
serving  a  whole  village.  Suf  (Hall.)  2.  That  part  of 
Wakefield  where  the  public  watering-troughs  and  the 
'  pinfold  '  are.    w.Yks.  Banks  IF/^fld.  IVds.  (1865). 

WAVER,  v.^     Sc.  Lin.     [wev3(r.]      1.  To  wave. 

n.Lin.'  Cloiis  to  dry  should  n't  be  left  waaverin'  aboot  by  tli' 
road-side,  thaay  scares  bosses  soa. 
2.  To  be  slightly  delirious.    Sc.  (Jam.) 

WAVER,  K=  Not.  Lei.  War.  [we-V3(r).]  To  waive  ; 
to  postpone. 

Not.'     Lei.'  Yo'd  best  weever  it  till  middle  dee.     War.^ 

WAVEWIND,  sb.  Nhp.  War.  Won  Glo.  Oxf  Wil. 
Also  in  forms  wavewineWor.  Glo.  Oxf.'  Wil.  ;  waywind 
Nhp.'  War.^*  s.War.'  ;  way  wine  War.^  The  greater 
bindweed,  Convolvulus  sepiuin,  also  the  field  bindweed, 
C.  arvcnsis. 

Nhp.',  War.^^",  Wor.  (E.S.),  se.Wor.',  s.Wor.'  Glo.  Morton 
Cyelo.  Agric.  (1863)  ;  Glo.',  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  Wil.  Morton  Cydo. 
Agric.  (1863). 

WAVLIT,  adj.  Sh.I.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   Slender. 

He's  sic  a  wavlit  ill-vyndid  lookin'  objec'.  Burgess  Sketches 
(2nd  ed.)  30. 

WAW,  see  Wa(a,  Wha,  int.,  Wogh,  Wow,  v. 

WAWF,  see  Waff,  adj.'',  Waugh. 

WAWKS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Yks.  The  corners  of  the 
moustache.    w.Yks.  Thoresby  Z.f//.  (1703).    Cfwick,  s6.^ 

WAWL,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakcl.  Cum.  Yks. 
Lan.  Brks.  e.An.  Also  written  waul  ne.Lan.'  ;  wawwl 
Cum.'";  whaul  e.An.';  and  in  forms  wowal  Nhb.'; 
wowl  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  e.Dur.'  n.Yks.'^  e.An.'    [W9I,  w9sl.] 

1.  V.  To  cry  ;  to  howl  ;  to  wail,  whine;  to  squall  or  mew 
as  a  cat  ;  also  used  with  about. 

Sc.  (G.W.),  N.Cy.'  Nhb.  Wor  bits  o'  yammerin'  yeps,  That 
wowl  about  wor  barrow-way,  Wilson  PiViKnii's  fay  (1843)  32 ; 
Nhb.i  (s.v.  Wow),  e.Dur.',  Lakel.^,  Cum.'''  n.Yks.  T'woman 
wowls  on  (I.W.)  ;  n.Yks.^^  e.Yks.  Marshall  Rtir.  Econ.  (1788); 
e.Yks.'.  ne.Lan.',  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Brks.',  e.An.' 

Hence  (i)  Wowler,  sb.  a  grumbler;  (2)  Wowly,  adj. 
grumbling. 

(I)  n.Yks.  That  woman  is  a  wowler  (I.W.) ;  n.Yks.'  (a) 
n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

2.  sb.  A  howl ;  the  wail  of  an  infant ;  alsoyFg".  silly  talk. 

Nhb.  Wiv  its  wowl  like  a  wulf,  Chater^mk.  (i869\     Cum.'" 

WAWL,  see  Waul,  v. 

WAWM,  V.  Der.  Also  written  waum  Der.^  nw.Der.' 
[w^m.]    To  overturn  ;  a  dial,  form  of 'whelm.' 

Der.'  To  wawm  a  thing  upon  another  ;  Der.',  nw.Der.' 

WAWNY,  see  Wony. 

WAWSPER,  sb.  Sc.  (Jam.  Stippl.)  Also  written 
wausper  ;  and  in  form  wasper.  A  fish-spear  ;  a  'leister.' 
See  'Waster,  si.' 

WAWT,  see  Walt. 

WAX,  56.'    Var.  dial,  uses  in  Eng.    [waks,  woks.] 

1.  In  phr.  as  close  as  any  wa.v,  very  close. 

Cor.  Mark  stayed  more  at  home,  kept  to  his  three-legged  stool 
as  close  as  any  wax,  Harris  Wheal  Veor  {igoi)  125;  Cor.* 

2.  Comb.  (1)  Wax-bant  or  -bind,  (2)  -bonds  ends,  a 
shoemaker's  waxed  thread ;  (3)  -dolls,  the  common 
iavmiory,  Funiaria ojfficinalis  ;  (4) -end,  see  (2) ;  (5) -flower, 
the  squinancy-wort,  Asperula  cynanchica  ;  (6)  -spunsends, 
sec  (2) ;  (7)  -work,  anything  fair,  beautiful,  or  delicate, 
esp.  used  in  phr.  lo  look  like  ivaxwork. 

(  i;  s.Lan.',  e.An.'  (s.v.  Bind).  (2)  e.An.'  ib.  (3)  Nhb.  Nature 
Notes, No.g;  Nhb.',  n.Yks.  (R.H.H.),  War.3.  Hrt.  (B.  &  H.)  Ken.' 
So  called  from  the  doll-like  appearance  of  its  little  flowers.  (4 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Tipped  with  a  strong  birse,  or  bristle,  to  enable  it 
to  be  thrust  through  the  holes  bored  by  the  elshin,  or  awl,  in  the 
shoe-leather.  Cimi. '  w.Yks.  Banks  IVkjId.  IVds.  (1865  . 
nw.Der.',  se.Wor.',  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  Cor.  Twisted  her  end  of  the 
yarn  between  finger  and  thumb — like  a  cobbler  twisting  a  wax- 
end,  'Q.'  Wandering  Heath  (1895I  85.  (5)  Dor.  (G.E.D.)  (6) 
e.An.'  (7)  n.Lin.'  'Ah  dear  m'm,  how  splendid  that  fuchsia  o' 
yours  is  ;  it  really  looks  just  like  waxwork  for  sart'n.'  Nurses  call 
babies  little  waxworks. 

3.  Animal  excrement.    s.Chs.' 
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WAX,  V.  and  sb?  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
[waks,  woks.]      1.  v.   To  grow  ;  to  increase  in  size. 

Sc.  (A.W.I  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790  .  Nhb.' -He's  waxed  sair  sin  aa 
seed  him  last.'  '  A  hoaf  waxed  lad' — hall-grown,  a  hobble-dc-hoy. 
Dur.',  Lakel.^,  Cum.'  Wiu.  Ivver  fra  t'first,  Len  waxed  rarely, 
Wilson  Da/I  Wally.  in  Spec.  Dial.  (ed.  1O80)  pt.  ii,  43.  n.Yks.'2-> 
ne.Yks.' Oltenused  redundantly.  '  Sha  waxes  an' grows.'  e.Yks.', 
m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Ill  weeds  wax  fast,  Prm.  in  Biighouse  News 
(July  23,  1887I  ;  w.Yks.'3''5  Lan.  Thor.nber  Ifrst.  Blackpool 
(1837")  III.  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  Thy  bairn  waxes 
fast,  she's  taller  ivery  time  I  see  her.  sw.Lin.'  The  plums  are 
waxing  nicedly.     Suf.'  'A  wax  warm.     Dor.  (C.W.) 

Hence  fil  Waxen,  ppl.  adj.  nourishing,  strengthening; 

(2)  Waxen-churnel  or  -kernel,  (3)  Waxen-crindle  or 
■crundle,  (4)  Waxen-curl,  (5)  Waxing-churnel  or -kernel, 
(6)  Waxing-curl,  sb.  a  swollen  gland,  esp.used  of  the  glands 
in  the  neck  ;  (7)  Waxing-pains,  sb.pl.  growing  pains  ;  (8) 
Waxy-kornel,  sb.,  see  (6). 

(0  s.Pem.  Ay  man,  a  fella  can  oork  after  a  good  waxen  dinner 
(W.M.M.).  (a)  Sc.  (Jam.),  N.Cy.',  n.Yks.',  w.Yks.^,  ne.Lan.', 
s.Lan.',  Chs.',  nw.Der.',  War.  (J.R.W.).  Dor.'  (3)  e.Lan.',  Dor. 
(C.W.)  (4)  w.Som.'  Dev.  Mother  says  it  is  a  waxen  curl. 
Reports Proviiic.  (1885)  No, 5.  (5)N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Popularly  believed 
to  be  indicative  of  the  increasing  growth  or  waxing  of  the  body 
generally.  Cum.*  (6)  Dev.  'Why  idden  your  little  maid  agone 
tii  skule  tu-daj',  than  ? '  'Aw!  poar  little  blid.'er  idden  very  well. 
'Er  waxing-curls  be  down,  an'  I've  abin  rubbin'  'um  back  wi' 
'arts'orn  an' oil,'  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  {iSga^.  (7)  Lakel.^,  e.Yks.' 
w.Yks.  'Awdoan'tknaw  what  ails  my  legs,  mother;  they  du  wark.' 
'  Tha'll  hev  it  to  bide,  lad  ;  tha'rt  growin',  an'  they're  waxin'  pains,' 
Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Dec.  2,  1899),     n.Lin.'     (8)  Chs.' 

2.  Conip.   (I)   'Wax-kernel,   a   glandular   swelling,   esp. 
used  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  ;  (2)  -pain,  a  growing  pain. 

(i)  Sc.  An  indurated  gland,  or  hard  gathering,  which  does  not 
suppurate;  often  in  the  neck,  or  in  the  armpits  of  growing  persons 
(Jam.I.  Aat  Ba/lyMiei:a  Obs.  (iSgs).  Lakel.^,  Cum.*,  n.Yks.'^" 
ne.Yks.'  So  called  because  supposed  to  be  commonest  among  young 
people  who  are  still  growing.  w.Yks.'*,  n.Lan.'  (2)  sw.Lin.'  I 
don't  know  whether  it's  a  waxpain. 

3.  Obsol.  To  aggravate.    w.Yks.  (J.W.)      4.  sb.  Growth, 
stature. 

n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.-  '  They  have  not  got  their  wax,'  their  full  size. 
m.Yks.'  n.Lin.'  Cattle,  gooseberries,  and  youths,  when  they  have 
done  growing,  are  said  to  hev'  getten  the'r  wax. 

Hence  a  lad  (or  man)  of  wax,  plir.  a  clever,  promising, 
smart  lad  or  man. 

Dur.'  W.Yks. '2;  w.Yks.*  Never  used  except  where  something 
ludicrous  is  intended.     Suf.' 

[1.  OE.  twaxan,  to  grow,  increase  (Hall).] 

WAX,  see  Whack,  v} 

WAXE,  sb.  Lei.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Wood.    (Hall.) 

WAXIN,  sb.  Nhb.'  [wa'ksin.]  An  exudation  from 
the  teats  of  a  mare  or  cow  a  few  days  before  parturition 
takes  place  ;  lit.  growing,  increasing. 

WAXY,  rr^;  War.  Wor. O.xf.  [waksi.]  1.  Incowp. 
Waxy-eyed,  having  the  eyes  covered  with  wax. 

s.Wor.  A  be  a  waxy-eyed  owd  beggar,  an'  no  mistake  (H.K.). 
2.  Heavy, 'sad.' 

War.s  A  potato  badly  boiled,  and  heavy  or  '  sad,'  is  said  to  be  waxy. 
Oxf.  (G.O.) 

WAY,  sb.,  adv.  and  v}  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng. 
and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  wa  Sc.  (Jam.)  Cai.'  Bnft'.' ; 
waa  Sc.  S.  &  Ork.' ;  waey  Sc. ;  wah  Suf ;  wey  Sc. 
e.An.' ;  wye  Sh.I.  Abd.  [we,  wea.]  1.  si.  In  cot)ib.  ii) 
Way-berry,  the  greater  plantain,  Plaiitago  major ;  (2) 
-bread,  (a)  see  (i) ;  {b)  a  large  wart  on  cattle  or  horses  ; 

(3)  -broad,  (4)  -broad-leaf,  (5)  -burn-leaf,  see  (i);  (6) 
•corn,  oats  or  barley;  (7)  -feeat,  the  foot  or  bottom  of  a 
road,  as  leading  to  a  beach  ;  (8)  -gate,  (a)  a  gate  across  a 
road  ;  (b)  a  path  to  a  given  place  ;  a  footpath  ;  also  used 

fig. ;  [c]  a  road  in  a  coal-mine  ;  (d)  a  private  right  of  way 
over  another's  property  ;  (e)  room,  space  ;  (/)  the  '  tail- 
race'  of  a  mill;  ig)  headway,  speed;  the  act  of  making 
progress  ;  (q)  -grass,  the  knot-grass,  Polygoiuiin avinilare; 
(10)  -hire,  ofc-,  payment  made  for  the  privilege  of  passing 
through  lands  over  which  no  right  of  way  existed  ;  (11) 
-kenn'd,  well  seen  or  known  by  the  way  ;  (12)  -kenning. 


a  knowledge  of  the  way;  (13)  -leave,  a  privilege  of 
passage,  esp.  for  the  carriage  of  coals  from  a  pit ;  (14) 
•leave  rent,  rent  paid  for  such  a  privilege  ;  see  below ; 

(15)  -man,  a  traveller;  (16)  -pole.  (17)  -post,  a  direction- 
post;  (18)  -reave,  a  superintendent  of  highways;  (19) 
•side  bread,  see  (i);  (20) -thorn,  the  buckthorn,  Rliaiitntis 
calliarhciis;  (21)  -tree,  a  movable  wooden  crossbar  to 
which  the  traces  of  husbandry  horses  are  secured ;  a 
'swingle-tree';  (22)  -wand,  an  out-of-the-way  person; 
a  poor  lost  creature  ;  (23)  -warden,  see  (18)  ;  (241  -ward(s, 
see  below;  (25)  -ward  supper,  see  below;  (261  -warner, 
see  (18);  (27)  -wind,  the  wild  convolvulus,  Convolvulus 
arvensis  ;  (281  -wise,  experienced,  trained  ;  sharp,  wide- 
awake ;  heedful ;  (29)  -wizer,  a  pedometer. 

(I)  Chs.3  (2,  a)  Bwk„  Rxb,  (B.  &  H.),  GalL  (J.M.%  N.Cy.» 
Nhb.'.Lan.  (K.\Chs.'3,  s.Wor.  (H.K.\  (A)  e.An.'.  nw.Dev.'  (3) 
s.Lan.i,Wor.  (E.S.)  (4)  se.Wor.'  (s^Lnk.  Patrick /'/(Jm/s  (1831) 
94.  (6)n.Yks.*,  ne.'Yks.'  (7)  n.Yks.2  (8,  a)  Lin.'  (i)  n.Yks.^ 
'That's  your  way-geeat,'  the  direction  of  your  road.  m.Yks.' 
No  man's  so  hard  set  as  a  poor  farmer.  He  can  make  a  waygate 
for  all  that  he  has,  from  an  egg  to  a  calf.  w.Yks.  A'.  d-=  Q.  (1867) 
3rd  S.  xii.  259.  (r)  w.Yks.  (T.T.)  (rf)  n.Lin.'  {c)  Rxb.  (Jam.I 
s.Wra.  We  gave  it  [a  porpoise]  its  way -gate  at  last,  Hutton  Dial. 
Slorlh  and Arnsicle{i-i6o]  1.  41.  (/)  Sc.  He'sawa  to  sail,  Wi'water 
in  his  w.iygate.  An'  wind  in  his  tail,  Hogg  facob.  Pel.  (1819)  I.  24 
(Jam.).  (§•)  Lth.  He  has  nae  wayget  (Jam.).  Nhb.'  He  myeks 
little  waygate.  (9)  Ken.'  (10)  n.Yks.  To  save  the  country  the 
several  rates  pay'd  by  the  Riding  for  way-hires  through  some 
particular  countries  when  the  said  road  is  overflowed  with  water 
from  the  river  Swaile,  Quarter  Sessions  Pec.  (1747-8'  in  A'.  P. 
Pec.  Soc.  VIII.  267.  (11)  n.Yks.*  'They're  a  way-kenn'd  lot,'i.e. 
recognized  travellers  on  that  road.  (12)  Sc.  '  He  that's  ill  of  his 
lodging,  is  well  of  his  way-kenning,'  prov.  spoken  when  I  ask  my 
neighbour  a  loan,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  cannot,  but  such  a  one 
can,  Kelly  P;oi'.  (1721)  143  (Jam.).  (13)  Sc.  (A. W.), N.Cy.',  Nhb.' 
Dur.  Wi'  their  royalty-rents  an'  way-leaves,  an'  what  not,  Guthrie 
Kilty  Pagan  {igoo)  is^.  s.Wor.'  (14)  Nhb.,  Dur.  A  rent  charged 
for  the  privilege  of  conveying,  at  the  surface,  from  the  pit  to  the 
boundary,  coal  worked  from  another  royalty  by  outstroke  and 
drawn  up  the  pit,  Greenwell  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1849).     (is^i  n.Yks.* 

(16)  Sur.  The  fords  and  the  way-poles  are  numerous  along  the 
run  of  the  Mole,  Son  of  Marshes  On  Surrey  Hills  (1891)  130; 
(T.S.C.)  (17)  Nhp.'  (18)  e.Yks.  Marshall  Pur.  peon.  1 1796)  I. 
177.  (19)  Wil.'  (20)  Shr.  (B.  &  H.)  (21)  Lin.  Morton  Cycle. 
Agric.  (1863).  Nhp.'  (2a)  Nhb.'  Aye,  she'll  be  some  poor  way  wand, 
aa's  warn.  (23)  Nhb.'  Appointed  annually  in  each  township. 
m.Yks.',  ne.Lan.'  Dev.  And  the  waywarden  he  brought  two 
stoans  out  of  the  road  on  Farmer  Ward's  hill,  O'Neill  /rf)7s  (1892) 
28.  (24I  n.Yks.'  A  suffix  to  the  names  of  places,  towns,  &c., 
signifying  in  the  direction  of  such  places  or  towns.  '  Which  way 
are  you  going? '  '  Ah's  gannan'  Casselton-way-wards'  ;  n.Yks.* 
Nrf.  What  way-wards  is  yar  beloved  gorn,  O  yow  feerest  amunst 
women?  Gillett  Sng.  Sol.  1  1860I  vi.  i.  Suf.'  This  wah-wad. 
(25)  Dev.  '  Wayward  supper '  is  a  bit  of  salt  fish  stewed  tender  in 
milk,  or  else  fried,  and  always  boiled  parsnips  with  it,  Sharland 
Ways  Village  (1885)  93.  (26)  n.Yks.*  (27)  Nhp.'  (28)  Som. 
Live  zo  long  as  he  mid,  he'll  never  be  way-wise,  not  a  penny  to 
bless  hiszelf  an'  go  a-card  playen,  Raymond  Love  and  Quiet  Life 
(1894)  209.  w.Som.'  Said  of  animals.  '  He'll  come  o' that,  lie 
idn  way  wise  not  eet,'  i.e.  not  accustomed  to  the  work,  not  fully 
trained.  '  \o\.\  never  can't  expect  no  young  'oss  vor  to  be  way-wise 
same's  a  old  one.'  Dev.  A  gardener,  speaking  of  his  assistant,  said, 
'  He  b'aint  way-wise,  nobody  kips  him  long.'  A  young  half-broken 
horse  is  constantly  described  as  not  way-wise,  Peports  Provinc. 
(1891)  No.  12.  [Amer.  If  they  [women]  are  too  j'oung,  they  are 
hardly  w.iy-wise  enough  to  be  pleasant,  Sam  Slick  Ciockniaket 
(1836)  3rd  S.  ix.]     (29'  Chs.' 

2.  Phr.  (i)  all  one  H'ay,  completely,  satisfactorily;  (2)  « 
hug  zi'ay,  a  great  deal,  much  ;  (3)  a'  the  wye,  fair,facin', 
naet/iing,  a  cry  at  marbles,  to  prevent  an  opponent  from 
throwing  his  marble  short ;  (4)  aye  llie  ae  way,  always  the 
same  ;  (5)  high  -ways  and  low  zvays,  in  eveiy  direction  ; 
(6)  tn  the  luay  for,  ready  for;  (■])  nae  a'  the  nye,  a  cry  at 
marbles  to  claim  the  advantage  of  throwing  the  marble  a 
short  distance ;  (8)  one's  ivays,  wast,  ivest,  or  iviist.  used 
with  a  y,  of  motion  :  away;  cf.  go,  II.  4  (31)  ;  (9I  the  uniy 
(thai),  in  order  that;  (10)  ~  the  7naggot  jumps,  the  state 
of  things;  (11)  —  to  no  place,  the  way  to  get  nothing  done; 
(12)  to  be  going  all  one  n<ay,  to  be  dying ;   to  be  sinking 
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fast ;  (13)  to  be  in  a  Lad  ivjy,  to  be  ill ;  (14)  to  be  in  a  big 
li'ay,  to  be  proud,  elated  ;  (15)  —  in  a  great  ivay  with  one, 
to  be  much  taken,  or  in  love  with  one  ;  (16)  —  in  a  hinging 
ivay,  to  be  neither  ill  nor  well ;  (17)  —  in  a  poor  imy,  (a) 
see  (13) ;  (b)  to  be  cross,  irritable  ;  (18)  —  in  a  strange 
way,  (19)  —  in  a  ii.'ay,  to  be  anxious,  disturbed  in  mind, 
grieved,  vexed,  angry  ;  (20)  to  go  a  great  (or  little)  ivays, 
to  be  of  much  (or  little)  service  ;  (21)  to  have  the  ivay,  to 
have  a  fascinating  manner  ;  (22)  to  look  the  u.'ay  one  is,  to 
wish  to  marry  one,  to  court  one  ;  (23)  to  put  one  out  of  the 
way,  to  disappoint  or  trouble  one  ;  (24)  ivhat  ivay  are  you? 
or  li'ltat  way  are  yon  coining  on  ?  how  are  you  ?  how  do 
you  do  ? 

i)  War.  The  wound  in  my  head  .  . .  healed  all  one  way,  Weyman 
Fj(!i;fisC/«(/rff(ed.  1894)116.  (a")  Sc.  (A.W.)  Cum.  It'salang  way 
better  to  gang  that  way,  for  it's  faraway  t'bainer  way  ( E.W.P.). 
e.Vks.i  It's  a  lang  way  betther  ti  shak  hands  and  payt  [part]frinds 
then  ti  fight  an  knock  yan  another aboot.  w.Yks.  'It's  a  long  way 
t'best  to  give  in  nah  nor  wait  whol  they're  [Boers]  nearly  all  killed.' 
'  Wo'd  ta  rayther  hev  a  mule  nor  a  donkey?'  'Aye,  bi  a  long 
way,'  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  ( Dec.  9.  1899).  (3)  ne. Abd.  (W.M.)  (4) 
Ayr.  He's  no  an  ill  kin'  o'  body,  aul'  Johnnie,  ye  get  him  aye  juist 
the  ae  way,  Service  Dr.  Diigiiid  (ed.  1887)  235.  (5)  Ir.  We 
sendin'  after  you  high  ways  and  low  ways.  Barlow  Martin's 
Company  v  18961  99.  (6)  Lth.  He  is  aye  in  the  way  for  a  crack, 
Ballantine  Poems  (1856)  108.  (7)  ne.Abd.  (W.M.)  ^8)  Sc.  (Jam., 
s.v.  Wa's) ;  It  whirlt  its  wa's  ben  to  the  fireside,  Chambers  Pop. 
Rhymes  (ed.  1890^  84.  Frf.,  e.Pcr.  (W.A.C.)  w.Sc.  Carrick 
Laird  0/ Logan  (,1835!  172.  Ayr.  Sit  doon  your  wa's  here  beside 
me  at  the  windock,  Service  Nolandiims  (1890I  13.  Gall.  Gang 
yer  ways  ben,  minister,  Crockett  Bog-Myrlle  (1895")  267.  Nhb.' 
'  Gan  yor  ways  hyem,'  '  Come  yor  ways  here.'  Cum.  Cum  sit 
thee  ways  doon,  an  give  us  thee  crack,  Dickinson  Lamplitgh 
(1856)9.  n.Yks."  Noogit  thi  waysin.  ne.Yks.',  w.Yks.  ■«,  s.Chs.', 
nw.Der.i  ne.Lin.  Go  your  ways  (E.S.).  s.Pem.  Come  thee  wast 
awiiy  on,  an'  lev'  am  alone  (W.M.M.).  Cor. ^Go  thee  wust  home. 
w.Cor.  So  take  and  go  thee  west  home,  Thomas  /iandigal  Rhymes 
(1895)  7.  (9)  Ir.  She  hid  the  key  the  way  they  mightn't  escape 
(AS. -P.) ;  I  whipt  the  bag  [of  money]  out  of  the  caddy.  .  .  and 
I  put  in  a  sizable  lump  of  a  stone,  the  way  it  wouldn't  feel  too  light. 
Barlow  East  unto  j^fs/ (1898)  283.  (10)  Cor.  '  Arreah  1  thou,' 
replied  Mrs.  Brown  ;  'that's  the  way  the  maggot  do  jump,  eset?' 
Forfar  Wizard (li^\)  8.  (11)  n.Yks.  It's  way  ti  neea  pleeace 
fl.W.).  (i2)s.Chs.'  (i3)Sc.(A.W.\  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  War^She 
is  in  a  terribly  bad  way.  (14)  s.Chs.'  — )1  bey  in  u  big-  wee'  naay 
ee^z  tai'n)th  prahyz  utUhCheez  .Shoa'.  (15)  N.I.'  He's  in  a  great 
way  with  her.  (16)  w.Yks.",  Nhp.',  Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  (17,  n)  s.Chs." 
Dh)uwd  misis  iz  in  u  desput  pdoilr  wee.  (6)  Dim  yoa  thingk 
yoa  slu'id  goa  in  Q  poour  wee,  iv  ahy  woz  tu  aak's  j'u  u  kvveschun  ? 
ib.  (18)  n.Lin.'  (191  Sh.I.  Daa  hed  a  lamb  'at  he  wis  in  a  wye  ta 
git  markit,  Sh.  A'eivs  (May  12,  1900).  w.Sc.  She'll  gae  clean 
distrackit— I  hear  she's  in  a  sair  wey  aboot  it,  Macdonald 
Settlement  (18691  165,  ed.  1877.  Gall.  Oor  mistress  was  in  a  waj'. 
She  said  it  was  a  lot  o'  lees,  Galioz'idian  [  1901)  II.  123.  n.Yks. 
(I.W.)  w.Yks.^Insucha  way.  Midi.  Northall  Wrf.  h'A.  (1896). 
Not.'  se.Lin.  He  was  quite  in  a  way  about  it  (J.T.B.).  Lei.' 
Nhp.'  She's  in  such  a-way  you  can't  think.  War. ^3,  Oxf.'  AfS. 
add..  Hut.  (T.P.F.)  Nrf.  Well,  there,  I  was  in  a  way,  Spilling 
M.  Miggs  (1873)  81.  w.Som.'  He's  in  a  terr'ble  way  'bout  the 
little  maid.  n. Dev.  Malvina,  .  .  now  don't  you  be  in  such  a  way. 
Chanter  JFi'/f/j  (1896)  vi.  Cor.' Mawther's  in  aputty  way.  (20) 
n.Lin.'  His  impidence  duz  him  noa  end  o'  good  among foaks  here, 
bud  ...  at  th'  'sizes  it'll  nobbut  goa  a  very  little  waays.  (21)  Ant. 
Back  in  me  heart  wid  a  kind  o'  surprise  I  think  how  the  Irish 
girlshasthe  way  wid  them  !  O'Neill  G/chs  o/^h/.(  1900)  5a.  (22) 
e.Sc.  She  was  her  mother's  daughter,  and  that  fact  should  have 
prevented  Jamie  'looking  the  way  she  was,'  Strain  Elmslie's 
Drag-net  (1000)  215.  (23)  n.Lin.'  (24)  Abd.  (A.W.)  nw.Abd. 
Fat  wye  hae  ye  been  this  file  ?  Gooduiife  (1867)  st.  21.     N.I.' 

3.  A  mining  term  :  a  road  in  a  pit ;  a  working  district 
underground.  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr. 
(it.  (ed.  1888).      4.  The  Milky  Way. 

Nhb.  O  what  is  longer  than  the  way,  Richardson  Borderer  s 
Tahle-bk.  (18^6)  VU.  86. 

5.  pi.  Way  ;  distance. 

N.L'  It's  a  great  ways  off.  Sur.  Maybe  'ee's  lost  his  ways, 
BiCKLEV  Sni:  Hills  (1890)  III.  xvii.  Wil.'  "V'ou'U  find  un  a  little 
ways  furder  on'sv.  Plurals'.  w.Som.' 1 'ant  no  lime  vor  to  go 
all  the  ways  'long  way  cr,  but    I'll   go   a   little    ways.      n.Dev. 


Up  over  a  track  that  ways  to  Witches'  Combe,  Chanter  Witch 
(1896)  xiv. 

6.  The  direction  of ;  towards  ;  gen.  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  a  place-name.     Freq.  used  in  //. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Abd.  Foo's  the  crap  lyeukin  doon  the  wye  o'Turral 
ALEXANDERyoAH«_vGi'iA(i87i)vi.  Ir.  Likelyenoughlmay  beallthe 
while  riding  off  Sallinmore  ways  or  Drumesk  ways  as  fast  as  I  can 
contrive.  Barlow  Idylls  (1892)  167.  Nhb.  The  farmer  '  Carlisle- 
ways,'  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  the  last  six  years,  had  given 
up  his  farm  and  retired,  Tyncdale  Studies  (1896)  v.  Cum.'  He 
leevssomeway  out  Wigton  way.  ne.Yks.'  In  Cleveland  the  word 
'  way  '  is  inserted  between  place-name  and  suffix.  '  Ah  seed  him 
ganning  Danby-way-wards '  vs. v.  Wards).  w.Yks.  Shoo  lived 
Halifax  way,  Yks.  Wkly.  Post  (Oct.  24,  1896V  Oxf.  (G.O.)  Nrf. 
Cause  o'  them  as  he  wanted  to  see  down  Necton  ways,  Jessopp 
Arcady  (1887)  ii. 

7.  pi.   A  part ;  a  portion. 

w.Yks.  (J.W.)  w.Som.'  I  baint  able  vor  to  meet  ee  way  it  all, 
but  if  you'll  plase  to  take  two  pound,  that's  a  good  ways  towards  it. 

8.  A  saying,  saw,  tradition. 

Abd.  Marco  Bullion's  day  wis  dry  onywye,  an'  gin  th'  aul'  wye 
o'  't  be  richt,  we  sud  hae  a  sax  weeks  o'  gweed  widder,  Abd. 
Wily.  Free  Press  (July  26,  1902). 

9.  Cause,  reason. 

Lnk.  The  way  o'  a'  this  bustle,  he's  gane  aff  the  nicht  again  by 
seven  o'clock,  Wardrop/.  Mathison  (1881)  18.  Cor.'  The  way 
I  said  so ;   Cor.'  '  That  is  the  way  I  did  it,'  i.e.  that  is  why  I  did  it. 

10.  adv.  An  aphetic  form  of '  away.' 

Sc.  Gae  wa',  gae  wa',  Scott  Midlothian  (1818)  xxvi.  Abd.  Gae 
'wa',  ye  haveril,  Alexander  yoAiiJi)' GiAi  (1871)  iii.  Edb.  Some 
'wa  hame  on  carts  was  borne  To  mak'  a  stack,  R.  Wilson  Poems 
( 1822)  80. 

11.  Comb,  (i)  Way-gang,  (a)  a  departure,  parting,  leave- 
taking  ;  a  social  gathering  of  friends  to  bid  farewell ;  Jig. 
death  ;  (b)  a  flavour  ;  an  odour  ;  a  disagreeable  taste ;  a 
whiff;  (c)  a  faint  sound  ;  a  whisper;  (rf)  the  canal  through 
which  water  runs  in  its  course  from  a  mill ;  also  in  phr. 
the  wa-geng  0'  the  water;  (2)  -gang  crop,  the  last  crop 
belonging  to  a  tenant  before  he  leaves  a  farm  ;  (3) 
-ganging,  -gaun,  or  -going,  («)  see  (i,  a)  ;  (b)  departing, 
outgoing  ;  cf.  away,  I.  4 ;  (4)  -ganging  crop  or  going 
crop,  see  (2)  ;  also  used/ig.  ;  (5)  -go,  obs.,  a  place  where  a 
body  of  water  breaks  out ;  (6)  -lay,  (a)  obs.,  to  place  oneself 
in  wait ;  to  hide  ;  (b)  to  lay  aside;  (7)  -look,  the  look  of 
one  who  looks  away  from  the  person  with  whom  he  is 
speaking;  (8)  -pit,  the  act  of  sending  away  ;  (9)  -pittin, 
a  burial  ;  an  interment. 

(I,  n)  Sc.  Frost  and  fawshood  have  baith  a  dirty  waygang, 
Ramsay  Prov.  (1737);  (Jam.  Suppl.);  It's  dowie  in  the  hint  o' 
hairst.  At  the  wa'gang  o'  the  swallow.  Chambers  Sngs.  (1829) 
1 1.  598.  e.Fif.  The  death  o'  Tibbie's  mither,  fallow't  by  that  o'  her 
faither,  an'  their  wa-gang  brak  the  hindmost  that  bund  her 
affections  to  Breeriebuss,  Latto  Tarn  Bodkin  (1864)  xxxi.  (6) 
S.  &  Ork.',  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  (c)  Sh.I.  Whin  I  cam  ta  da  door  I  heard 
da  wa'geng  o'  a  man's  voice,  Sh.  Ntws  (Apr.  2,  1898).  (rfi  Lnk. 
(Jam.)  (2)  Sc.  Edb.  Review  (Apr.  1809)  145.  n.Sc.  (Jam.) 
(3,  a)  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  ;  There  is  a  calm  and  quietness  at  the  wa' 
gaun  o'  the  year,  Wright  Sc.  Life  (1897)  73.  Sh.I.  Yon  wadder 
'at  wis  i'  da  middle  o'  da  ook  is  gotten  a  wagaein',  Sh.  News 
(Dec.  4,  1897).  Cai.*  e.Sc.  He  may  ha'e  so  putten  the  words 
in  my  mouth  just  to  ease  the  wa-gaun  o'  a  faithful  servant, 
Setoun  R.  Urquhart  (1896)  xxiii.  w.Sc.  Scringe  cam  the 
driver's  whip  alangside  the  noddy,  and  in  its  waganging  gave  me 
a  skelp  athort  the  chaftblade,  Carrick  Laird  of  Logan  (1835) 
276.  Ayr.  At  the  wa'  gaun  the  monk  gied  him  some  droll  advice. 
Service  Dr.  Duguid  \<iA.  1887)  283.  Dmf.  I'd  be  laith  to  get  an 
ill-name  at  the  very  outset  of  our  way-ganging,  Hamilton  Tlie 
Mawhin  (1898)  125.  (i)  Sc.  (Jam.),  (A.W.),  N.Cy.'  (4)  Sc.  The 
out-going  tenant  has  always  a  way-going  crop,  which  he  can 
dispose  of  in  two  ways,  Stephens  Farm  Bk.  (ed.  1849)  "•  5'3- 
s.Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.'  Where  a  tenant  quits  on  the  12th  of  May,  he 
is  allowed  to  have  a  crop  of  corn  from  off  two-thirds  of  the  arable 
land;  this  is  called  the  'way-going-crop':  the  entering  tenant 
has  the  straw,  and  leads  the  crop  into  the  stack  yard,  Bailey  & 
Culley  Agiic.  (1813)  24.  Lakel.'  n.Yks.'  The  crop  of  corn 
which  an  outgoing  tenant  is  entitled  to  sow  and  reap  in  considera- 
tion of,  and  in  proportion  to,  the  quantity  of  land  fallowed  and 
manured  by  him  during  the  last  summer  of  his  occupancy. 
'  Poor  and  Willy's  a  way-ganning  crop,'  one  whose  end  is  fast 
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approaciiing'.  ni.'l  ks.'  ne.Lan.^  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
corn  belonging  to  the  tenant  who  is  leaving  a  farm.  Midi.  In  the 
open  field  township,  the  out-going  tenant  has  what  is  called  the 
'waygoing  crop' — that  is,  the  wheat  and  spring  corn,  sown 
previously  to  the  quitting,  Marshall  Riir.  Ecoii.  (1796)  I.  19. 
n.Lin.'  (5)  Sc.  They  use  to  slop  the  waygoc  of  the  water,  some- 
times in  the  summer,  and  let  the  place  overflow  with  water, 
Balfour  Ltlt.  (1700)  i29(Jam.1.  (6,  a)  Sc.  The  robber  then  himself 
waylaid,  That  he  might  rob  him  if  he  could,  Lidlle  Poems  (1821) 
118.  (It)  Rnf.  She  was  a  comely  woman  when  we  were  young 
...before  she  was  waylaid,  Good  ll'ds.  (1878)  184.  (7)Clil. 
(Jam.)  (8)  Bnir.'  (9)  Per.  His  puir  weedy  [widow|  micht  hae 
lind  a  better  wa-pittin  than  she  got,  Fergusson  I'ill.  Poit  (1897 1 49. 
12.  V.    Rt/lx.    To  go. 

Yks.  I  w.iy'd  me,  N.  &  Q.  (1850)  ist  S.  i.  473. 

WAY,  (■///.  and  v.'^  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  Chs.  Lei. 
War.  Wor.  Hrf.  Glo.  O.xf.  Brks.  Ken.  Hmp.  I.W.  Wil. 
Soni.  Dev.  Also  written  wae  I. Ma. ;  wai  Ken.' ;  weigh 
s.Lan.' ;  wey  Cum.'  se.Wor.'  Glo.  limp.;  whay  Wil. 
Som.  Dev.;  and  in  forms  waay  Wil.;  vvhei  w.Yks. ; 
whuay  War.    [we ;  wei.]      1.  int.   A  call  to  a  horse  to  stop. 

Sc.  ;A.W.),  Cum.  (E  \V.P.^,  Cum.'  w.Yks.  Banks  U'kfd.  IVds. 
(1865") ;  w.Yks.*,  s.Lan.',  Chs.',  s.Chs.',  Lei.'  (s.v.  Horse-language), 
War. 3,  se.Wor.'  Hrf.  They  allays  said  ti  the  'osscs,  '  way  ! ' 
when  urn  did  want  um  to  stop  {Coll.  L.L.I3.X  Glo.  Morton 
C)'c/o.  ./4^/i'.  (1863)  (s.v.  Horses'.  0%f.^  MS.  ndd.  Hmp.  Morton 
ib.  I.W.  The  grulT  '  Whupo  ! '  and  '  Ways ! '  and  '  Stand-stills  : ' 
of  the  stablemen.  Gray  I\iljsloi?c  Pi/>/!if:s  (i8gS)  20;  I.W.i  Wil. 
Slow  Gl.  (1S92X  n.Wil.  (E.H.G.)  Scm.  Sweet.man  U'incaiilou 
Gl.  (1885).  w.Som.'  Dev.  Bowking  Lang.  (1866)  I.  pi.  v.  27. 
n-.T.Dcv.' 

Hence  Way-wut,  /;;/.  a  call  to  a  horse  to  stop.    Brks.' 

2.  A  call  to  a  horse  to  come  to  the  near  side.     Ken.' 

3.  V.  To  call  '  Way  ! '  to  a  horse. 

l.Ma.  I  didn't  see  him.  but  I  heard  him  outside  the  door  waein 
andwointohis  horses  (S.M.)  ;  'You're  very  late  on  the  road,' 
he  says— and  waen  and  woin,  Brown  IVitch  (1889)  3. 

WAY,  see  Wee,  Weigh,  Woe. 

WAYFRON,  sb.  Nlib.'  The  greater  plantain,  Platt- 
tago  major,     (s.v.  Way-bred.) 

WAYK,  WAYKE,  see  Waik. 

WAYWART,  rtrfy.     Ohs.    Sc.    Preliminary,  warning. 

Rnf.  I  hear,  by  coUcy's  waywart  growl.  That  black  destruction's 
gath'ring  round  us,  Webster  Rh\mcs  (1835;  32. 

WAYWIND,  WAYWINE,  see  Wavewind. 

V/AYZGOOSE,  sb.  Dur.  Chs.  Not.  Lei.  Lon.  Ken. 
Hmp.  w.Cy.  Som.  Cor.  Also  written  waysgoose  e.Diir.'; 
wayzegoose  Cor.*;  waze-goose  Hmp.';  and  in  form 
way-goose  Chs.'  w.Cy.  w.Som.'  [wezg{is.]  1.  A 
stubble-goose.  Hmp.'  Cf.  wase,  sb.  2.  An  annual 
feast,  holiday,  or  trip  given  to  workmen,  esp.  to  printers. 
In  gen.  use  all  over  Eng.  among  printers. 

e.Dur.',  Chs.'  Not.  An  entertainment  given  to  journeymen 
printers  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  An  annual  dinner  of  persons 
employed  in  a  printing  office.  Not.  &  Dci:  N.  &  Q.  (Jan.  16, 
1893)  I.  No.  4.  Lei.  A^.  &^  Q.  (1876)  5th  S.  v.  348.  Lon. 
]iucK!.^tlD  Animal  Li/e,  40;  Gntp/iic  {Aug.  24,  1889)  234,  col.  3. 
Ken.  (H.J. A.) ;  (D.W.L.)  w.Cy.  An  entertainment  given  by  an 
apprentice  to  his  fellow  workmen  (Hall.).  w.Som.'  Last 
Thursday  the  workmen  employed  at  the  IVilhiiglon  Weekly 
Kill's  Otiice  enjoved  their  annual  u^ayzgoose,  lVclliiigto>i  ll'ily. 
J\'c2is  (Aug.  16,  18831. 
3.  A  toy  windmill  fastened  to  a  fruit-tree  to  frighten 
away  birds.    Cor.* 

WAZE,  WAZZEN,  see  Wase,  .^6.,  Weasand. 

WAZZLE,  5*.  Wor.  [wozl.l  Drink  of  any  kind. 
ne.Wor.  (J.W.P.) 

WAZZLE,  see  Wastle,  v. 

VfE,  pers.  proii.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
[wi;  unstressed  wi,  wa.]  I.  Dial,  forms,  (i)  Oo,  (2) 
Wa,  (3)  -Way,  (4)  Weh,  (5)  Wey,  (6)  Wi,  (7)  Wough. 

(i)  Slk.  I'll  tell  'e  when  00  wun  to  Grannie's  hoose,  Thomson 
Dnimmehlale  (1901)  i.  Rxb.  Oo'll  aye  be  Hawick  callants  tae  the 
end  o'  oor  days,  Murray  Hnwick  Siigs.  (1892)  31.  (2)  Sc.  (J.B.) 
Cum.'  We'll  gang  when  wa  like.  Wiu.  O'  th'  time  wa  gat  th'  tee, 
Blezard  Siigs.  (1848)  17.  n.'Yks.*,  ne.Yks.'  Lin.  Wa  boath 
was  i'  sich  a  clat,  Tennyson  S/insters  Sweetarts  (1885)  st.  vi. 
(3)  s.Lan.',  Lei.'  26.  (41  w.Yks.  Hanks  }VI.-fld.  U'ds.  (1865I.  (5) 
VOL.  VI. 


Sc.  Murray  Dial.  (1873)  '87.  m.Yks.'  Iiilrod.  aa.  ».Cha.'  64. 
(6)  Nhb.'  ra.Yks.'  Unemphatic,  Iiiliod.  aa.  w.Yks.  Wright 
Gram,  ll'ndlitl.  (1892)  116.  Lan.  Wi  should  have  as  good, 
Brierley  /.rncoc*  1864)  iii.  e. Lan.'.  s.Lan.',  s  Chs.' 64.  Shr.' 
Inliod.  4T.     Clo.  UvcKUAK  Daiie's  Sojourn  {iBgo    vii.     (7,  Wxf.' 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  Emphatic  form  of  the  direct  or 
indirect  object. 

Nlib.'  '  Hawway  wi  we.'  This  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  Spittal 
and  Tweedmoulh.  s  Stf.  To  git  over  men  like  we  with  a  stoory 
so  on-iikely,  Murray  y)i(»/A'ac/jf/cd.  1889  la.  Lei.'  26.  Nhp. 
When  us  is  busy,  him  comes  and  docs  a  day's  work  for  we 
(F.P.T.).  War.  They  ought  to  have  spoken  to  wc,  irham  IVkly. 
Post  {]nnc  10,  1893);  War.''  Inlrod.  15.  m.Wor.  (JO  s  Wor. 
It  is  one  [a  pigeon]  as  used  to  come  wisiting  we  Jl.K.).  Shr.' 
Miss  Nellie's  bringin'  we  some  vittle,  Iiiliod.  47.  Glo.  He  don't 
come  amongst  the  like  o'  we,  Gissing  Ki//.  Ilamf'den  (1890)  I.  i. 
Brks.'  6.  Suf.  You  can't  be  gladder  to  get  rid  of  we,  than  we 
shall  be  to  go,  Strickland  Old  Fi lends  (1864)  9.  Sur.  Got  much 
for  we?  BiCKLEY  Sur.  Hills  (1890)  I.  i.  Hmp.  What  good'll  it  do 
we?  (H.C.M.B.)  n.WiL  Ye  do  20  charge  wc.  Kite  Siig.  Sol.  (c. 
i860)  V.  9.  Dor.  A-crowin'  over  we,  Francis  Pailorals  (1901)  33. 
w.Som.  Elworthy  Gram.  (1877)  33.  Dev.  Horae  Subsccivae 
(1777)  4.  Cor.  There'll  be  wisht  weather  for  we,  Harris  Our 
Govt  (1900)  17. 

2.  Our. 

s.Stf.  We  held  we  breaths,  Pinkock  Blk.  Cy.  Ann.  (1895)  23. 
Not ',  Rut.'  Lei.' Way 'evii't  'ed  we  teas.  Nhp.'»,  War.*  Suf. 
We  had  some  in  we  tea,  Macmiltan's  Mag.  (Sept.  1889 1  358.  Ess. 
(CD.) 

3.  Phr.  ive  are  the  Romans,  or  —  tJie  roi'ers,  a  children's 
singing  game  ;  see  below. 

[Ihe  players  divide  into  two  sides  of  about  equal  numbers,  and 
form  lines.  The  lines  walk  forwards  and  backwards  in  turn,  each 
side  singing  their  respective  verses  alternately.  When  the  last 
verse  is  sung  both  lines  prepare  for  a  fight,  Gomme  Games  (i8g8) 
11.  356.]     Frf.  Gomme  ib.  354.     Per.  ib.  350,  352-3.     Kcb.  ib.  35a, 

355.  Kcb.,  Nhb.  In  [these]  versions  the  name  is  'Cripple  Dick'; 
these  words,  now  considered  as  the  name  of  a  powerful  and  feared 
leader,  may  indicate  [a  tribal  war],  ib.  359.  w.Yks.  ib.  354.  Lan. 
il>.  346;  When  the  last  verse  is  reached  the  players  all  join  hands, 
form  a  ring,  and  dance  round  while  they  sing  the  last  verse,  16. 

356.  Stf.  ib.  349.  Nhp.  ib.  348  ;  Sleeves  are  tucked  up  previous 
to  the  pretended  fight.  .  .  At  'Present!  Shoot!  Bang!  Fire  I' 
imitations  are  given  of  firing  of  guns  before  the  actual  fight  takes 
place,  ib.  356.  SUr.  Two  sets  of  players  arranged  in  lines, 
advancing  and  retiring  as  before.  .  .  It  is  evident  that  one  side 
represents  marauding  invaders,  and  the  other  the  defending 
garrison,  BuRNE  Flk-Lore  (1883-6J  517-8.  Glo.  Gomme  ib.  353. 
Oxf.  (G.O. )  Biks.  Gomme  ib.  347,  356.  Cmb.  ib.  456.  Nrf.  ib. 
355-6.  Ken.  ib.  345  6.  Ken.,  Sus.,  Hmp.  The  game  is  said  to 
dale  from  the  alarm  of  Napoleon's  threatened  landing  on  the 
coast,  ib.  359.  Som.  ib.  360.  [For  rhymes  and  further  particulars 
see  Gomme  343-60,  456.] 

WEABEL,  WEAD,  see  Weevil,  Wade  sb.\  Wood,  adj. 
WEAK,  adj.  and  t'.'     Sc.  Irel.  Oxf.  Sur.     [wlk.] 

1.  adj.  \n  p\\v.{i)as  iviak  asiL'ell-waler,\tTy  weak:  used 
of  any  weak  drink  ;  (2)  a  iveak  head,  a  headache;  (3)  a 
ivcal;  turn,  a  fainting-fit.     See  Waik. 

(i)  Oxf.  This  tack's  as  weak  as  well-water  (G.O.).  (2)  Snr. 
She  don't  do  it  much  by  reason  o'  weak  head,  Bickley  Siir.  Hills 
(1890)  II.  XV.     (3)  Sc.  (A.W.),  N.I.' 

2.  V.   To  weaken. 

Lth.  Time  hasna  dimmed  my  goshawk  ee.  Nor  weak'd  my  hand, 
Pjallantine  Poems  (1856)  igo. 

WEAK,  V.'  and  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Wor.  Glo.  Suf. 
Hmp.  Also  written  week  Sc.  (Jam.)  ne.Lan.'  Wor.  Glo.' 
e.Cy.  Suf;  wheak  Sc.  (Jam.)  Wor.;  wheek  w.Yks.' 
e.Lan.';  and  in  forms  waeak,  waeock  Abd.  ;  weeack 
BnlT.'  Bch.  Cld.  (Jam.);  weeak  Mry.  (Jam);  weeock, 
weeok  Abd.;  weeuk  Mry.  (Jam.)  [wik,  wiak.]  1.  v.  To 
squeak;  to  speak  or  sing  in  a  thin,  squeaky  voice;  to 
chirp.     See  Queak. 

Sc.  (Jam),  BufT.',  Bch.,  Cld.  (Jam.),  w.Yks.'*,  ne.Lan.',  e.Lai.', 

Wur.  (H.K.i,  e.Cy.  (Hall. \  Suf.'     Hmp.  When  a  little  pig  utters 

a  cry  of  distress,  he  is  said  to  be  weaking  about  from  the  sound, 

Holi.oway. 

2.  Towhine, whimper;  tocry;  tocomplain.   Cf.veakjSi.' 

Sc.  iJam.),  Bnrr.',  Abd.  (G.W.),  Cld.  (Jam.)  s.Wor.  My  dog 
licp'  on  a  weekin'  .V  night  (H.K.).     Glo.',  Suf.' 
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3.  To  scream  ;  to  utter  a  loud  crj',  as  an  animal. 

Mry.,  Bch.  The  neighing  of  stallions,  the  belliiwing  of  bulls 
when  they  raise  their  voices  to  the  highest  pitch  (Jam.").  A'jd. 
What  an  idiot  ye  are  to  waeock  at  a  mousie's  weeok  iG.W.). 

4.  To  whistle  at  intervals.  Sc.  (Jam.)  5.  Of  a  horse  : 
to  frisk ;  to  be  restive,  in  the  act  of  being  saddled  or 
mounted.     w.Yks.'        6.  ib.  A  squeak  ;  a  chirp. 

Bnff.*     BcU.  Something  gat  up,  an',  wi'  a  weeaclt  dire,  Gacd 
fiaughtin  afl,  an'  vanish't  like  a  fire,  Tarras  Poems  (1804)  115 
(Jam.\     Abd.  A  mousie's  vveeock  (G.VV.\     Suf.^ 
7.  The  feeble  cry  of  a  sick  child.     Suf.'        8.  The  loud 
cry  of  an  animal. 

Abd.  Sic  waeaks  as  that  geet's  makin'  (G.W.). 
9.  A  little,  thin  person  with  a  squeaky  voice.     Bnff.' 

WEAK,  see  "Wick,  sb.^ 

"WEAKY,  adj.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Won  Also 
written  weekey  n.Cy. ;  weeky  Cum.'*  n.Yks.'  e.Yks.' 
s.Lan.'  ;  and  in  forms  weak  Yks. ;  weeaky  e.Yks.'  ; 
week  \Vor. ;  weighkey  Yks. ;  weyky  w.Yks.;  wheeaky 
e.Yks.'  [wrki.]  Moist,  damp,  clammy,  juicy,  mellow; 
watery ;  pliant,  soft.     Cf.  voky,  woky. 

N.Cy.'2_  Nhb.'  Lakel.^  Put  a  wet  cloot  on  t'cheese  ta  keep't 
weaky.  Cuni.K.Wm.  (B  K."l  n. Yks. i;  n.Yks.^ -Weaky  weather,' 
rainy.  '  Don't  make  the  paste  too  weaky.'  ne.Yks.'  e.Yks. 
Marshall  Riir.  Ecoii.  (17881;  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Tha 
sudn't  put  cheese  in  a  damp  cellar,  it  gets  weyky  (S.K.C.)  ;  w.Yks.' 
Lan.  Davies  Races  (1856)  269.  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Wor.  The  air 
look'd  week  this  morning  (W.W. S). 

Hence  "Weekiness,  sb.  moisture.     Cum.'* 

"WEAL,  sb}  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Chs.  Der.  Also  written 
weel  Sc.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  n.Yks.*;  well  Sc.  (Jam.);  weill 
Sc. ;  and  in  forms  wele,  well  Sc.  (Jam.)  [wll.]  1.  Happi- 
ness, prosperity,  welfare. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  I  can  only  .  .  .  think  mair  of  your  weal  than  of  my 
ain,  ScoTt  Midlothian  (1818:  xii ;  He  is  na  worth  the  weill  that 
canna  thole  the  wae,  Mackay.  Per.  There's  weal  that  wealth 
can  never  gie,  Haliburton  Dunbar  (1895)  57.  Hdg.  Weal  aye 
fa'  the  auld  toun,  An'  ne'er  ae  ill  licht  doun  thereon  !  Lumsden 
Sel.  Poems  (1896)  185.  SIk.  Weel  beTa  this  bonnie  May,  Hogg 
Poems  (ed.  1865)  351.  Kcb.  Armstrong  Kiikiebrae  (1896)  310. 
n.Yks.2  Alius  as  yan,  come  weal  come  woe.  w.Yks.  Women  and 
weal  can  never  agree,  Prov.  in  Brighottse  News  (July  23,  1887). 
Der.*  Weal  and  woman  cannot  pan.  But  woe  and  woman  can. 
2.  Phr.  (i)  iveal  and  luoyship,  used  at  Congleton  as  a 
closing  toast  at  any  festivity  ;  (2)  weel  be  o'  thee,  may  good 
be  your  portion  ;  (3)  weel  fare  thee  ivitli  it,  much  good  may 
it  do  you  ;  (4)  n.<eel  is  me, you,  &»c.,  happy  am  I,  you,  iS;c. : 
(5)  weeh  me  on,  or  weel-snwit,  expressive  of  affection  or 
admiration  ;  well  betide ;  (6)  iveets  me  on  him,  an  exclama- 
tion expressive  of  admiration  ;  (7)  weels  on  ye,  (8)  weel 
speed  ye,  good  luck  to  you,  may  you  be  prosperous  ; 
(9)  weel-snm-sa,  a  blessing  on  !  do)  weel  worth  loye,  see  (8). 

(I)  Chs. '3  (2)n.Yks.2  (3  in. Cy.  Grose  (1790).  (4)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
'  O  weel  is  me,'  says  Lady  Ellen,  '  It  shall  be  run  by  me,'  J  amieson 
Pop.  Ballads  1806)  ;  Wells  him  and  waes  him  tliat  has  a  bishop 
in  his  kin,  Ferguson  Prov.  (1641)  No.  925.  (5)  Edb.  Ah!  weel's 
me  on  your  bonny  buik  !  Fergusson  Poems  (1773)  149,  ed.  1785. 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.  Hail,  bonny  Thames!  Weel  smon  thy  waves! 
Gilchrist  Siigs.  (1824")  10;  Nhb.'  (6)  Nhb.'  (7)  Ayr.  Ay  weels 
on  ye,  Maggie  Mi^Gee,  lass,  Ai.vslie  Land  of  Burns  [ei.  1893J  248. 
(8;n.Yks.2     (9    n.Cy.  (J.L.  I783\      (10)  n.Yks. = 

[OE.  zi'f'/rt,  prosperity,  happiness  (Sweet).] 

"WEAL,  sA.*    Yks.    The  penis.    n.Yks.  (R.H.H.) 

WEAL,  see  Weel,  sb.' 

WEALD,  sb.  Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  [wild.]  A  wooded  tract 
of  country.     Cf.  wild,  56. 

Ken.'  2  Sur.  The  Weald  of  Surrey  ...  is  a  clay-boltomed,  wet, 
unpleasant  passage  of  country,  Marshall  Review  (iSiq)  V.  355. 
Sus.'  ;  Sus.^  The  large  woodland  tract  which  extends  from  the 
Downs,  with  which  it  runs  parallel,  to  the  Surrey  Hills. 

WEALD,  V.  Hmp.  [wild.]  To  bring  corn  or  hay 
into  swath,  before  putting  it  into  '  puck.'  Wise  New 
Forest  {1W3]  288;  Hmp.' 

WEAL(E,  sec  Wale,  sb.\  v.' 

WEALTH,  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Also  written  welth  Sc. 
(Jam.)  ;  and  m  form  walth  Sc.  (Jam.)  Cai.'  [Sc.  walb.] 
Abundance,  plenty  ;  enough. 


Sc.  He  has  walth  o'  siller  (Jam.)  ;  There  were  walth  o'  us. 
Whitehead  Da/t  Davie  (1876)  275,  ed.  1894.  Cai.'  A  walih  of 
honours.  Ayr.  Ye've  wealth  o'  gear  forspoon  and  knife,  Burns 
Lii:es  on  a  Platter,  1.  3.  Twd.  A  walth  of  old  rusty  arms  on  the 
walls,  BucHAN  IVealher  (1899)  84.  Dmf.  A  wealth  of  such  foul 
names  as  sent  her  running  home,  Hamilton  Maukin  (1898)  176. 

Hence  Wealthy,  (7^.  of  cattle  :  well-fed.     N.Cy.' 

WEAM,  ib.     Obs.     e.An.'     A  tear  in  a  garment. 

WEAM,  see  Wame,  Wheem. 

WEAMISH,  adj.  Obs.  Dev.  Squeamish.  Horae 
Siibsccivae  (1777)  462. 

WEAN,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Also 
in  forms  waen  Ir.  ;  wain  Sc.  N.I.'  ;  wane  Sc.  Ir.  ;  weean 
N.Cy.'  Cum.'*  e.Yks.' ;  whaen  Sh.L  [win,  wisn  ;  wen.] 
A  child  ;  an  infant ;  also  usedy?^. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  The  puir  doggie  balanced  itsell  as  ane  of  the  weans 
wad  hae  dune.  Scott  G;y  j1/.  (1815;  xlv.  Sh.I.  (J.S  )  ne.Sc.  Far 
better  to  give  hungry  weans  a  treat  than  to  keep  up  the  fragments 
till  they  get  mouldy  and  stale,  Green  Gordonhaven  (1887)  74.  Per. 
Mony  a  soncie  wean  dwined,  Awa  to  naething  sadly  pined,  Spence 
Poems  (1898)  181.  w.Sc.  What's  to  come  o*  my  puir  wife  and 
weans  ?  Carrick  Laird  of  Logan  (1835)  54-  s.Sc.  Nell  Cameron 
is  a  woe  woman  ;  Nae  blythsume  wean  has  she,  Watson  Border 
Bards  (1859)  "°-  Ayr.  A  sm3'trie  of  wee  duddie  weans,  Burns 
Twa  Dogs  (,1786)  1.  76.  Lnk.  Ca'  ben  the  wains.  Watt  Pofras 
(1827)  43.  Gall.  He  has  plenty  o'  weans  o'  his  ain  to  provide  for, 
Crockett  Bog-Myrtle  [iSg$)  281.  n.Ir.  We've  a  buck  in  the  Lodge 
here — brought  up  from  a  wane,  Lays  and  Leg.  (1884)  81  ;  N.I.', 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.  I  bent  my  face  down  upon  him,  an'  greeted  like 
a  wean,  Jones  N/ib.  ( 1871)  36.  Cum.  If  this  strange  wean  Brings 
nit  a  wark  to  me.  Burn  Ballads  (ed.  1877)  14  ;  Cum.'*,  e.Yks.' 
w.Yks.  Thoo'l  mak  a  nice  set  a'  tliysen  wen  ta  gits  that  gert 
stoapin  wean,  A'/rf(/frrf///0/<».  (1870).  Lan.'  sw. Lin.' When  she 
was  quite  a  little  wean. 

Hence  (i)  Grand-wean,  sb.  a  grandchild  ;  (2)  Weanly, 
adj.  childish  ;  feeble;  slender;  ill-grown;  (3)  Weanock, 
sb.  a  little  child. 

(i)  SIg.  Happy  gran'weans,  jumping  round  you,  Buchanan 
Poems  (1901)  74.  Dwn.  That's  my  eldest  granwaen,  Lyttle 
Baltycuddy  (1892)  12.  (2)  Fif.  (Jam.1  Ayr.  Paidling  in  a  burn's 
the  ploy  for  him.  He's  a  weanly  gowk,  Douglas  Green  Slnilters 
(1901)36.  Gall.  Denniston  0(Ji^m/rf<->-(i832l  74.  (3)  s.Sc.  Whut 
wud  yer  weanocks  do  !  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  201. 

WEAN,:/.  Chs.  Lei.  Also  in  form  wane  s. Chs.'  [win; 
wen.]  Of  corn  :  to  cease  to  obtain  nutriment  from  the 
seed  ;  to  put  forth  new  roots. 

Chs.'  When  young  oats  or  barley  cease  to  obtain  nutriment  from 
the  seed,  and  collect  their  food  from  the  soil  by  means  of  their 
roots,  they  are  in  a  very  tender  condition,  and  unless  the  weatlier 
is  genial  they  frequently  become  yellow  and  sickly.  The  young 
plant  in  this  condition  is  spoken  of  as  '  being  weaned,'  or  as 
'pining  for  its  mother.'  Lei.  About  the  beginning  of  May  was 
commonly  the  time  that  their  barley  took  its  weaning,  that  is,  when 
the  leaves  of  the  barley  begin  to  die,  having  till  that  time  been  for 
the  most  part  nourished  by  the  milk  and  flour  of  the  corn  ;  but  then 
it  begins  lo  put  forth  new  roots,  and  new  leaves,  and  to  betake  itself 
wholly  to  its  roots  for  nourishment.  Lisle  Husbandry  (1757)  146. 

Hence  Waning-time,  sb.  the  time  when  corn  begins  to 
be  '  weaned.' 

s.Clis.'  One  often  hears  the  remark  made  of  lee  wuts,  or  oats 
sown  on  newly- ploughed  grass  land,  that  '  it's  wanin'-time  with 'em.' 

WEAN,  see  Quean. 

WEAND,  V.  Yks.  Lin.  Also  written  weeand  e.Yks.' 
[wind,  wiand.]     A  dial,  form  of  wean.' 

e.Yks.'  We've  getten  ba^'n  weeanded.  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.'  She's 
weiinded  hers,  but  I  haven't  began  to  weand  mine.  She  came 
here  to  weand  the  baby. 

WEANDER,  sb.  Sur.'  fwindaCr).]  A  nevvly-vveaned 
calf;  one  intended  for  weaning  and  not  for  fattening.  Cf. 
wean-year. 

WEANG,  sb.  Yks.  Also  written  weeang  n.Yks."; 
wheang  n.Yks.' ;  wheeang  n.Yks."  e.Yks.  [wiag.] 
1.  The  pointed  tooth  of  any  metal  instrument.  m.Yks.' 
Cf.  wang,  s6.'  2.  pi.  A  pepper-mill;  also  in  conip. 
Pepper- wheangs.  n.Yks.'"  e.Yks.  Marshall /^((r.  .ffo;i. 
(1796)  II.  356. 

WEANT,  WEANY,  see  Queint,  Weeny. 
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WEAN- YEAR,  sb.  Brks.  Sur.  Siis.  Also  in  form 
weanyer  Brks.  [wi'njiair  ;  wrnj3(r).l  A  calf  weaned 
during  the  current  year ;  also  used  alltib.    Cf  weander. 

Brks.  Two  excellent  Jersey  cows,  in  full  profit,  a  weanvcr  calf, 
Ox/.  Times  (June  28,  1902)  2.  Sur.'  It'm  vii  Wanyers  price 
xxxiiii',  /iivnitory,  Collrgt  of  Liiigfield,  Sur.,  1524;  Item  v 
wenyers,  ib.  1544.     Sus.'  Wean-year-beast. 

WEAPON-SHAW,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  forms 
wapenschaw,wapinschaw,wappenschaw,waponschaw. 

1.  A  muster  of  arms  ;  an  armed  display  ;  see  below. 

Sc.  The  names  of  all  who  appeared,  were  to  be  enrolled.  1  hese 
meetings  were  not  designed  for  military  exercise,  but  only  for 
showing  that  the  lieges  were  properly  provided  with  arms.  .  .  It 
was  also  provided,  that  a  captain  should  be  chosen  for  each  parish 
to  instruct  the  parishioners  in  the  military  exercise  ;  for  which 
purpose  they  were  to  assemble  twice  at  least  every  month,  during 
May,  June,  and  July  iJam.);  They  discouraged  .  .  .  even  the 
ancient  wappenschaws,  as  they  were  termed,  when  the  feudal 
array  of  the  county  was  called  out,  and  each  crown-vassal  was 
required  to  appear  with  such  muster  of  men  and  armour  as  he 
was  bound  to  make  by  his  fief,  Scorr  Old Mortatily  ( 1816  i.  Al"!. 
Thencam'racin',  playin'at  the  ba',  Au'arrow-shootin'at  the  wapon- 
schaw,  Giiidman  Iiiglisiiiill  (1873)  55.  Dmb.  Of  '  wapen-schaw' 
and  rustic  game,  Salmon  Go!i'o</<'(7;i{i 8681  ix.  Gall.  As  soon  .is  Black 
Mac  Michael  had  fired  he  lifted  up  his  hand,  cried  'Victory,'  and 
ran  forward  eagerly,  as  one  that  fires  at  a  wappenschaw  may  run 
to  see  if  he  has  hit  the  target,  Crockett  Moss-Hags  ^1805)  xlvii. 
Hence  Weapon-showing,  sb.  a  'weapon-show.' 
Ayr.  At  the  parade  fair,  the  remnant  of  the  weapon-showing, 
I  resolved  to  debar,  by  proclamation,  all  persona  from  appearing 
with  arms,  Galt  Provost  ^  18221  I.  xviii.  Lnk.  Wodrow  Ch.  H.sl. 
(1721)  II.  139,  ed.  1828.  Gall.  Before  the  little  white  farm  there 
was  a  great  muster  and  weapon-showing,  Crockett  Stniidnxi 
Bearer  {iSgS)  73. 

2.  fig:   A  scrimmage;  a  fight. 

Slg.  The  bluidy  scalps  and  broken  sticks  Declare  a  weapon-shaw, 
Wyse  Poems  (1829'  46. 

WEAR,  D.'  and  sb.'^  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng. 
and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  war  n.Yks.  ;  wor  Cor.* 
[wefr,  we3(r,  wi3(r.]  I.  v.  Gram,  forms.  1.  Preterite: 
(i)  War,  (2)  Ware,  (3)  Wared,  (4)  Weaar,  (51  Wear, 
(6)  Weare,  (7)  Weared,  (8|  Weear'd,  (9)  Weer,  (10) 
Weered,  (11)  Wered,  (12)  Wor,  (13)  Wor'd,  (14)  Wore, 
(15)  Wiier,  (16)  Wuor,  (17)  Wur,  (18)  Wure,  (19)  Wyar. 

(i)  n.Yks.^,  ni.Yks.'  w.Yks.  When  Ah  wor  eight  year  owd 
an'  turned.  Ah  war  as  mony  agean  clo'es  as  Ah  du  nah,  Leeds  Merc. 
Sk/>/>/.  vOct.  28,  1899).  (2)m.Vks*  w.Yks.  An  Johnny's  t'moast 
unfeelin  brewt  At  ivver  ware  ahead,  Preston  PoewSy  ^c.  ( 1864)  6; 
w.Yks.5  (s.v.  Shotten).  (31  n.Yks.  (T.S.)  (4)  Cum.  He  weaar 
a  par  eh  t'queerest  specs  ah  iver  coh  across  eh  me  life,  Sargisson 
yoeScon/>  (1881)25  ;  (E.W.P.)  (5)  Abd.  It  wearawa' the  streen  i' 
the  gloamin,  Alexander  Ain  p/i.  (1882)  109.  Kcd.  Took  the 
bed,  an'  wear  awa',  Grant  Lays  (1884)  90.  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  (6) 
Wra.  An  under  her  gown  they  seun  fand  she  weare  britches, 
Whitehead  Leg.  (1859)  8.  (7)  Slg.  Galloway  Pof<iis(i788)  18, 
ed.  1792.  Gall.  The  prettiest  alwa3's  weared  The  hinnie  speckled 
Addcrbead,  Mactaggart  Eiieycl.  (1824^  8,  ed.  1876.  n.Yks.', 
Nhp.',  'Wor.  (H.K.),  w.Som.'  Dev.  Wheer  did  Margery  Bland 
get  them  French  fal-lals  she  weared  to  prayers  last  Sunday 
fortnight?  PinLLPOTrsS/»//fr;»^//o»»'5  1901)  263.  Cor.^  18I  n.Yks. 
(T.S.)  (9)  Cai.',  Bnff.'  Abd.  Fan  he  weer  awa',  Alexander 
Jolmny  Gibb  (1871)  x.  Kcd.  Aul'  Eppie  weer  awa'.  Grant  Lays 
(1884127.  (10)  Cor.'  She  weered  her  blue  gownd.  (11)  Cor.* 
(12)  Sh.I.  (J.S.)  (13)  w.Som.'  Mrs.  S.  wor'd  [woa'urd]  a  new 
bonnet  to  church.  (14)  Slg.  He  wore  up  in  years,  BufiiANAU 
Poems  (1901)  140.  (15)  Sh.I.  As  mad  as  jenny  Lcask  wis,  whin 
shQ  wuer  da  sax  bonnets,  Sh.  News  (June  19,  1897).  (16)  Sh.I. 
He  wiior  up,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  32.  (17)  SJi.I.  Efter  a  while 
da  a' wiir  awa,  ib.  89.  (18)  Rnf.  Fowks  warna  then  sac  gentle 
rear'd.  Nor  wure  sic  gentle  claes,  Picken  Poems  (1813)  I.  95. 
Edb.  Margct  wure  thebreeks,  Tnil  Qiicy  {i-]g6)  15.  (19  Wm.  They 
.  .  .  wyar  clogs  Sunday  and  warda3',  Gleaner  in  Lotisdah  Mag, 
(1821,11.90;  (E.W.P.) 

2.  Pp.:  (i)  Waard,  (2)  Waird,  (3)  Wan,  (4)  Ware,  (5) 
Warn,  (6)  Weared,  (7)  Weered,  (8)  Won,  (9)  Woorn, 
(10)  Wore,  (II)  Wored,  (12)  Wun. 

(I,  2)  Oxf.'  (3)  n.Yks.'  (4)  Ayr.  The  marled  plaid  ye  kindly 
spare,  By  me  should  gratefully  be  ware.  Burns  Answer  to  IWses 
(1787)  St.  5.     ^5)  n.Yks.",  m.Yks.t     (6)  Gall.  I  have  .  .  .  weared 


my  life  out  in  so  many  wanderings  and  strivings.  Crockett 
Slanc/arti  Bearer  (iGgS  a.  Nhp.'  My  gownd  is  aumust  wcar'd 
out.  Glo.'  l.W.  Ghay  P. biloiie  Pi/>pins  (1B98)  26.  Dor.  Zome 
ov  'ee  know  I've  weared  ihik  tie  reg'lar  every  Zunday,  Winilsor 
Mag.  (Aug.  igoo!  354.  w.Som.'  (7)  Glo.  When  a  man's  owld 
and  a-weertd  out,  .  .  if  cr  do  drop  off  quiet  in's  bed  like,  'taint  so 
much  the  matter,  Buckman  Darke's  Sojourn  (1890)  ii.  (8) 
n.Yks.'  (9)  n.Yks."  Ah's  fairly  woorn  oot  wi'  t'job.  (10)  Sc. 
(G.W.)  Gall.  Her  breasts  seem  scarcely  wore,  Mactaggart 
Eiicycl.  (1824)  40,  ed.  1876.  Uls.  Indeed  it's  near  wore  out  I  am 
minding  her,  Hamilton  Bog  (1896)  139.  Brks.  They  'udn't  bide 
no  longer  in  sich  a  wore-out  ole  place,  Hayden  Round  our  Ki//. 
(1901)  ig.  e.An.'  My  hat  is  wore  out.  Suf.  C  G.B.)  Sur.  Poor 
thing,  she  was  fairly  wore  out,  Jennings /"irM/'n/As  (1884)  69; 
Sur.'  Yes,  I'm  cripplish  ;  wore  out,  that's  all.  w.Sus.  Doctor 
says  I  be  wore  out,  Gordon  JV//.  «;/</ Z)offer  (1897)  247.  Dor. 
Ye  haven't  wore  so  very  well,  Francis  Pastorals  (1901)  189. 
Cor.  She'd  be  wore  out  in  a  week,  Lee  Cynthia,  17.  I  Amer.  I've 
wore  them  things  two  three  times  when  I've  ben  down  to  the 
city,  Westcott  David  Harum  (1900'  xxvii.]  (11)  Der.  Thee  It  be 
wored  out  wi'  watching,  Verney  Stone  Edge  (1868  xvii.  w.Sus. 
Gordon  Vill.  and  Doctor  (1897)  2)8.     w.Som.'  That  there  stuff 

you  bought  in  to  Mr.  's  an't  a  wor'd  [u  woaurdj  well  at  all. 

Pev.  You  can't  give  me  a  new  inside  and  this  one's  wored  right 
out,  O  Neill /rf)/5  (1892)  14.  Cor.  'They're  wored.'  "Wored, 
my  dear  soul,  a  coorse  they  are,'  Longman's  Mag.  (Feb.  1693) 
378.     (12)  n.Yks.' 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  V.  In  coiitb.  with  adv.  and  pir/i. 
(1)  Wear  away,  (a)  to  pass  away  slowly;  to  go  or  fade 
away  ;  Jig.  to  die  ;  (b)  of  time  :  to  cause  to  pass ;  to  while 
away  ;  (2)  —  by,  to  pass  by  ;  (3)  —  down,  (a)  to  descend 
slowly  but  surely ;  \b)  fig.  to  grow  old  ;  (4)  —  in,  {a)  of 
time:  see  (2);  (b)  to  bring  to  a  close;  (c)  to  move 
cautiously  and  slowly  ;  (d)  to  accustom,  break  in,  train  ; 

(5)  —  in  by,  see  (4,  c)  ;  (6)  —  in  of,  (7)  —  intil.  to  acquire 
by  degrees  ;  (8)  —  off,  to  pass  away  gradually  ;  to  pay 
by  degrees  ;  (9)  —  on,  (a)  to  near  slowly  ;  to  approach  ; 
[b)  to  lead  gradually;  to  introduce  by  degrees;  (10) 
—  out,  obs.,  to  decline;  to  apostatize;  (11)  — round, 
[a)  to  become  well ;  to  recover;  (b)  to  prevail  on  ;  to  gain 
the  favour  of;  (12)  —  through,  (a)  to  waste  ;  to  consuine  ; 

(6)  to  get  through;  to  endure;  (c)  see  (1,6);  (13) — up, 
(a)  to  grow  ;  to  come  to  maturity  ;  to  grow  old  ;  see  Up, 
3  (9) ;  (6)  to  wear  out ;  to  waste  away. 

(i,a)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  I'm  wearin  awa,  Jean,  Like  snaw  when  it's 
thaw,  Jean,  Naikne  Sng.,  Land  of  Leal,  I.  i.  Sh.I.  Mam  hed  a 
pain  in  her  head  an'  wis  ill  .  .  .  aboot  dinner  time,  an'  dan  hit 
wOr  awa',  Sli.  JVews  (June  2,  1900).  Kcd.  LitHefirlot  sickened, 
Took  the  bed,  an'  wear  awa'.  Grant  Lays  (1884"!  90.  Frf.  They 
[children]  'II  wear  awa'  an'  leave  your  rufe-tree  bare,  Reid 
Heatlierland  (1894)  53.  Gall.  Aboon  I  will  look  till  my  time 
wears  awa,  Scott  Gleanings  (1881)  133.  w.Yks.  Persons  who 
die  slowly  and  gradually,  esp.  consumptive  people,  are  said  to 
wear  awaj",  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Dec.  16,  i89g).  nw.Der. '  To 
waste  away  by  consumption.  '  Wot  ails  'im !  'ee'z  wearin'  awaj-.' 
(6)  Lnk.  The  crack  .  . .  'Bout  markets,  trade,  and  daily  news,  'To 
wear  the  time  awa',  Rodger  Poems  (1838)  23.  ed.  i8g7.  (2)  Sc. 
'  Is  it  a  very  bad  trouble ! '  '  Not  ver}'.  Miss  Minnie.  It  will  wear 
by,'  Swan  Gates  of  Eden  (1895)  xii.  Per.  Thej're  wearin'  bj-,  the 
gude  auld  times,  Haliburton  Puir  Auld  Scotland  ;i887)  164. 
Edb.  R.  Wilson  Poems  (1822)  59.  (3,  a)  Lnk.  Whtn  wearin' 
down  life's  slippery  brae,  Wi'  weary  wandcrin'  sair,  Tennan 
Wayside  Musings  (1872)  8.  (i)  Lnk.  I  and  my  Jenny  are  bailh 
wearin'  down,  And  our  lads  and  our  lasses  hae  a'  gotten  married, 
Rodger  Poems  (1838)  7,  ed.  1897.  Gall.  You're  wearin'  down  wi" 
jears,  Kerr  Maggie  o' the  Moss  {\Bgi)  ^^.  (4,0)  Gall.  But  fast 
the  time  is  wearin'  in,  Scott  Gleanings  (1881)  113.  N.I.'  The 
time  will  soon  wear  in.  (4)  Frf.  Tae  wear  in  the  day  wi'  j-our 
vN'ee  neebour  Nell,  Johnston  Poems  (1869)  88.  (1)  Sc.  One  who 
is  feeble,  when  moving  to  a  certain  place,  is  said  to  be  wearing  in 
toitijAM.).  (rf)  n.Yks.',  ne.Yks.',  w.Yks.  (J. W.)  (s)  Sc.  (Jam.) 
Abd.  '  We'll  cast  about,  and  come  upon  the  bright.* . .'  I  think  I  see't 
mysel ;  we'll  wear  in-by,"  Ross  Helenore  (1768)  8a,  ed.  1812.  (6) 
End.'  They  hidna  muckle  fin  they  geed  thegeelhir,  bit  they  weer 
in  o'  thir  bits  a  thingics.  (7)  16.  (8)  Bnff.',  CId.  (Jam.)  (9,  a) 
CId.  Wearin  on  to  gloamin  (Jam.").  Ayr.  I  was  wearin'  on  through 
the  moss  to  Meg's  wa's.  Service  Dr.  Duguid  {ed.  1887)  245.  (6) 
Abd.  This  will  prepare  her  for  the  rest  o'  the  news,  and  we  can 
wear  the  thing  on,  bit  by  bit,  Greig  Logic  o'  Buchan  (1899)  285. 
(10)  Sc.  Fleming  Fulfilling  of  Sciiplure  (,1726).     (ii,a)Sc.   He's 
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wearin  roun  fast  again  (Jam.).  Cai.'  (A)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff.>  A'U 
wear 'im  roon  yet.  (12.  «)  Bnff.i  (A)  Sc.  Just  a'  I  can  do  to 
wear  through  tlte  day  with  tlie  sma'  supports  that  nature  requires, 
Scott  St.  Ronan  (1824)  vii.  (r)  Ayr.  Upon  a  bonie  day  in  June, 
When  wearing  thro'  the  afternoon,  Twa  dogs  .  .  .  Forgather'd, 
BUHNS  Tiia  Dogs  (1786)  1.  4.  (13,131  Sc.  (Jam.);  I  now  am 
worn  up  to  a  sturdy  man,  S/iep/ierd's  IVfdding  {i-]8g)  14.  Bnff.* 
e.Fif.  Whan  fouk  wear  up  into  j'ears  they  are  bound  to  fa'  aliint 
in  some  things,  Latto  Taiii  Bodkin  (1864)  xxvii.  s.Sc.  The  bairns 
worn  up,  an'  frae  them  far  By  fortune  ta'en,  T.  Scott  Poems 
(1793)  324.  Nhb.'  (A)  Sh.I.  He  wiior  up  till  he  cam  ta  da 
bones  o'  mcesery  himsell,  Stewart  Tales  1^1892)  32.  Su'.  My 
shovel's  wore  up  (^C.G.B.). 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  ivear  green  gaiiers,  to  remain  unmarried  ; 
see  below ;  (2)  —  the  breeches,  or  breeks,  to  have  the 
autiiority  :  used  of  a  woman  who  rules  the  home ;  (3) 
—  the  jacket,  a  hunting  term  :  see  below. 

(i)  Slg.  She  shanna  lang  wear  lone  green  gartens,  She's  be  a 
bride  e'er  she  pass  her  teens,  Galloway  Poems  (1788)  24,  ed. 
1806  ;  The  ref.  is  to  the  old  custom  of  an  elder  maiden  sister 
wearing  green  or  yellow  stockings  or  garters  on  her  younger 
sister's  marriage  day  (A.W.).  (2)  e.Fif.  Ye'U  need  to  mak'  up 
your  min'  aforehan'  whether  ye  wad  be  willin'  to  lat  Mary  Anne 
'  wear  the  breeks,'  Latto  Tniit  Bodkin  (1864)  xxviii.  Ecb.  In 
short  now,  Marget — wure  the  breeks!  Tiiil  Qiiey  (1796)  15. 
n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  s.Stf.  They  all  sen  Deliar  wears  the 
breeches,  Pinnock  Bli.  Cy.  Ann.  (1895).  (3)  Sc.  A  custom,  now 
.  .  .  obs.,  by  which,  on  paying  a  certain  fee,  or  otherwise  making 
interest  with  the  huntsman  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  any  citizen 
aspirant,  whose  rank  did  not  entitle  him  to  become  a  member  of 
that  highly-born  society',  might  become  entitled  to  the  field- 
privileges  of  the  Hunt,  and  among  others,  was  tolerated  to  wear 
the  jacket  of  the  order,  N.  Aniiq.  (1814)  Gl.  (Jam.) 

3.  To  last ;  to  serve  for  wearing  purposes.    Also  wseAfig. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  Should  you  buy  your  wife  a  gown,  You'll  brag 
hoo  weel  it's  worn  her,  Wardrop  y.  Mathison  (1881)  120.  Nhb.' 
'  He  wears  well/  applied  to  vigour  retained  in  age.  w.Yks. 
(J.W.) 

4.  To  use. 

Frf.  To  gang  the  fifty  yairds  he  had  to  wear  an  oxter-staff 
[crutch],  WiLLOcK  Roselty  Ends  (1886)  81,  ed.  1889. 

5.  To  grow  ;  to  become. 

Sc.  When  mutton  weareth  out  of  season,  Colvil  Whigs  Supplic. 
(1796)  I.  74  ;  Troth  it's  wearin'  late,  Leighton  Sc.  IVds.  (1869) 
19.  e.Sc.  We'll  be  wearin  frost-wise  afore  the  week's  out, 
Setoun  R.  Uiquhart  (1896)  iv.  Rnf.  The  forenoon's  wearin'  late, 
Young  Lochlomond  (1872)  33.  Edb.  I'm  wearing  auld,  Craw- 
ford Poems  (1798)  54.     Nhb.' 

6.  Obs.  To  cause  to  become  ;  to  make  gradually. 

Rnf.  Tho'  young  and  daft,  yet  wedlock's  band  Will  wear  me 
wise  as  I  grow  auld,  Rnf.  Harp  (1819)  163. 

7.  To  waste  away  ;  to  decay. 

Rnf.  I'm  wearin'  fast.  An'  time  to  me  affords  nae  sweeter  charm, 
FiNLAYSON  Rhymes  (1815'!  34.  sw.Lin.'  'The  herses  wore  and 
wore,'  wasted  away  from  influenza.  '  I  doubt  I'm  in  a  wearing 
sort  of  a  way.' 

8.  To  be  at  the  point  of  death  ;  see  below. 

Sc.  Being  at  the  point  of  death,  and  .  .  .  being  rather  tardy 
about  it,  [he]  was  accosted  by  his  wife.  .  .  *  Be  \vearin', 
Michaelie  !  be  wearin'  ! '  Scotch  Haggis,  165.  n.Lin.'  Said  of  one 
in  extremis,  who  has  lived  longer  than  it  was  thouglit  possible. 
'  She  keeps  wearin'  at  it  yit,  poor  thing,  bud  she'll  be  goan  afoore 
mornin'. ' 

9.  To  live  in  wedlock  with  a  person. 

ne.Sc.  Ilka  ane  o"  us  micht  be  wearin  oor  second  men  at  this 
very  meenit,  gin  sic  had  been  oor  pleasure.  Grant  Kect:leton,  9. 
w.Yks. '^  I'm  wearing  my  second  husband. 

10.  To  walk  quietly  or  slowly ;  to  go  gradually  ;  to  pass. 
ShI.  Sh.  News  f July  9,  iSgS).     Hnff.'     Abd.  Jean,  well  need 

to  wear  hame,  I  doubt,  Beattie  Parings  (1801)  31,  ed.  1873. 
Per.  Some  one  at  last  calling  out  that  the  night  was  wearing, 
Haliburton  Fnrth  in  Field  (\8g^)  12.  Fif.  The  sun  was  wearin' 
to  the  wast,  Douglas  Poems  (1806)  97.  Edb.  I  might  only  be 
wearing  farther  and  farther  away  from  him,  Beatty  Sccretar 
(1897)  169. 

11.  To  change  the  direction  ;  to  veer  ;  to  turn  to  the 
wind  ;  gen.  used  of  a  vessel. 

n.Yks.'  'She  wear'd  badly,'  the  ship  did  not  obey  the  helm 
readily.  e.An.^  To  turn  a  heavy  beam,  &c.  Cmb.  The  storm  is 
wearing  over  the  other  way  ( W.W.S.). 


12.  sb.  Clothing,  apparel. 

Sc.  Every  day  wear  (Jam.).  Cai.'  Lnk.  Plain  hame-spun 
plaiden  was  her  wear,  Rodger  Poems  (1838)  140,  ed.  1897. 
n  Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

13.  Fashion  in  dress. 

War. 3  '  It  will  be  all  the  wear  this  winter.'  I  am  told  that  this 
word  is  not  used  at  all  by  fashionable  milliners,  but  it  is  quite 
common  with  tailors.     Cor.''  It  is  not  the  wear. 

14.  A  consumption,  decline.     Cf.  wearing,  3. 

sw.Lin.'  I  doubt  it'll  throw  her  in  a  wear.  There  was  one 
sister  went  in  a  wear. 

■WEAR,  v.'^  and  sb.^  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Aus.  Also  written 
weer  Sc.  N.Cy.';  weir  Sc.  Rxb.  (Jam.);  were  N.Cy.'; 
wier  Sc. ;  and  in  forms  war  Sc. ;  wee-ar  Nhb.'  [wir, 
wiar.]      1.  V.  To  defend,  guard,  ward  off;  to  watch  over. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  He  tethered  his  tyke  ayont  the  dike  And  bade  him 
weir  the  corn.  Chambers  Po/i.  Rhyjiics  {\6-jo')  151.  s.Sc.  I  set 
him  to  wear  the  fore  door  wi'  the  speir,  while  I  kept  the  back 
door  wi'  the  lance,  Scott  Minstrelsy  (1802)  I.  253,  ed.  i3o6.  Edb. 
Lord  wear  aff  the  featour's  blow  Frae  honest  fock,  Learmont 
Poi';;is  (1 791)  47.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Gall.  The  lasses  should  wear  the 
lads  aff  them,  i.e.  keep  them  at  a  distance  yib.).  n.Cy.  Trans, 
Phil.  Soc.  (1858)  177  ;  N.Cy.*  Cum.  For  tho'  wi'  witchwood 
weard,  yet  weel  They  kend  auld  Hornie's  tricks,  Stagg  Misc. 
Poems  (ed.  1807)  40;  (E.W.P.) 

2.  To  oppose ;  to  drive  away ;  to  stop,  turn  aside ;  to 
cause  to  veer. 

Sc.  Stand  on  that  side,  and  wear  that  cow  (Jam.)  ;  Herd  Coll. 
Sngs.  (1776)  Gl.  s.Sc.  He  is  loudly  appealed  to  by  the  boy  to 
assist  him  in  '  wearing'  the  brute,  Wilson  Tales  (1839)  V.  254. 
Gall.  He  '  kepped  the  ball '  means  he  so  weared  in  the  ball  with 
his  hands,  that  he  got  hold  of  it,  Mactaggart  Eucycl.  (1824)  293, 
ed.  1876.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.' Gan  an' wear  the  sheep  off  them  tormits. 
Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

3.  To  conduct  into  an  enclosure;   to  collect  and  drive 
gently  ;  to  lead,  herd,  hem  in  ;  esp.  used  of  sheep. 

Sc.  Wear  them  cannily,  dinna  drive  them  (Jam.)  ;  Will  3'ou  go 
to  the  ew-bughts,  Marion,  And  wear  in  the  sheep  wi'  me?  Herd 
Coll.  Sngs.  (1776)  I.  213.  Abd.  I'll  get  the  beasts  worn  in  aboot 
in  a  filie,  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  94.  Frf.  Reid  Heatherlnnd 
(1894)  57.  s.Sc.  Weer  up  that  ewe,  Jenny  lass,  Wilson  Tales 
(1836)  III.  326.  Lnk.  He  weared  me  into  a  corner,  but  I  ran 
through  bet%veen  his  legs.  Eraser  IVIiaups  (1895)  ii.  SIk.  '  Ugh,' 
cried  Davie,  as  I  wore  him  up  to  the  nook,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  54. 
ed.  1866.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Nhb.'  Wear  them  sheep  inti  the  field 
there.  The  yowes  wis  ill  to  weare.  [Aus.  I  was  less  animated 
by  an  intelligent  wish  to  wear  her  back  to  the  water-hole,  than 
by  the  mere  youthful  pleasure  of  galloping  after  something, 
Ferguson  Bnsh  Life  (1891)  ii.] 

4.  Obs.  To  allay ;  to  cool ;  to  stop. 

N.Cy.*  To  wear  the  pot.  Cum.  Thur  callar  blasts  may  wear  the 
boilen  sweat,  Relph  Misc.  Poems  (ed.  1747)  r. 

5.  Fig.  To  guide,  help  on  ;  to  incite. 

Rnf.  Young  Lochlomond  (1872)  98.  Edb.  To  cheer  him  an' 
wear  him  Fu'  canna  through  his  lays,  M<"DowALL/'oi'»:s(i839)  221. 

6.  sb.   A  defence  ;  a  guard  ;  also  used  as  a  fencing  term. 
Ayr.  At  guard  an'  wier  lay  Andro  Keir — He  faught  to  baud  his 

a\n ,  A\tisi.\t.  Land  of  Burns  {ed.  1893)237.     N.Cy.'- 

7.  Obs.   Force,  restraint.     Rxb.  (Jam.) 

[1.  Sirs  !  god  yowe  saffe  ande  see.  And  were  50W  euere 
fro  woo,  York  Plays  (c.  1400)  127.  OE.  werian,  to  defend 
(Hall).] 

WEAR,  see  "Ware,  sb.^^ 

"WEAR-A-WINS,  int.  Obs.  Sc.  An  exclamation  of 
sorrow:  alas!     Cf.  well-a-wins. 

s.Sc.  But  wear-a-wins!  Little  kenned  they  what  kind  o'  a 
carriage  she  wad  ride  awa'  in  on  her  marriage  night,  Wilson  Tales 
(1839)  V.  72;  Wearawins!  there's  a  sad  change  on  Falconcleugh 
now,  il'.  V.  323. 

WEARCH,  ■WEAR(E,  see  "Wairsh,  "Weir,  sb. 

WEARD,  J'.  Obs.  Bdf.  To  bathe  in  a  pond.  (Hall.); 
Batchelor  Anal.  Eng.  Lang.  (1809)  147.     Cf.  wade,  i/.^  2. 

WEARD,  see  Weird. 

WEARING,  ppl.  adj.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  and  colloq.  uses 
in  Sc.  Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  written  waerin  Sh.I.  ;_and 
in  forms  weearin  e.Yks.'  ;  weerin  e.Yks.  [werin, 
wearin,  wia'rin.]  \.  ppl.  adj.  Tedious,  tiresome,  trying; 
exhausting. 


WEARISH 
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WEASAND 


Sc.  (A.W.)  n.Hn."  Oor  Jemima  Jaane  is  very  wcarin'.  Snf.' 
w.Som. '  I  don't  know  notiiin  more  wcarin*  'an  a  bad  toothaclie. 
[Anier.  It's  wearin'  on  women,  'specially,  Sciibner's  tllhly,  (Nov. 

1879)  I37-] 

2.  Coiiip.   (1)   'Wearingclothes,    (2)   -gear,   clothes   for 
everyday  use ;  (3)  jacket,  a  jacket  for  everyday  use. 

(i)  Cai.'  i2)w.Yks.  I  saw  dead  Wayne  of  Mai sli  come  up  tlie 
slope,  with  blood  on  his  wearing-gear  and  sorrow  on  his  face, 
SuTCLiFFE  SliniueUss  Wayne  (1900)  196.  (3)  Sh.I.  Sli.  News 
(Sept.  28,  1 901). 

3.  sb.  A  consumption,  decline ;  also  in  co/«i.  Wearing 
away,  —  illness.     Cf.  wear,  v}  14. 

Nhb.'  Cum.  She's  deein  in  a  wearin  (E.W.P.)  ;  Cum.'  Wm. 
The  poor  joung  man  died  of  a  wearing  (J.H.).  n.Yks.'  '  What's 
the  matter  witli  James  M.?'  'He's  in  a  wearing.  Ah  doubts'; 
n.Yks. 2  e.Yks.'  Ah's  frceten'd  it's  a  weearin  poor  lass  has  getten 
intccah.     w.Yks.^,  ne.Lan.*,  Lin.',  nXin.' 

WEARISH, (jr(/.   n.Yks.*   In  form  weearish.    Irritable. 

WEARISH,  see  Wairsh. 

WEAR-SHOT  NET, p/ir.  Nhb.'  A  net  used  in  salmon- 
fisliing  ;  see  below. 

The  wear-shot  net  is  rowed  by  means  of  a  boat  into  the  river  in 
a  circular  form,  and  is  immediately  drawn  to  the  shore,  Aichaeologia 
Aeliiiua^  IV.  302. 

WEART,  see  Weight,  sb} 

WEARY,  adj.,  sb.\  v.  and  adv.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum. 
Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Lin.  Lei.  War.  e.An.  Also 
written  wearie  Sc. ;  and  in  forms  wairy  Chs.'  ;  wayry 
s.Lan.'  ;  wery  Sc.  (Jam.)  [wia'ri.]  1.  adj.  Wearisome  ; 
monotonous,  slow,  tedious. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Bch.  With  bUidder'd  cheeks  and  watry  nose  Her 
weary  story  she  did  close,  Forbes  Dominie  (1785")  35.  Frf.  Speed 
ye,  weary  day.  Weary  sun,  aye  westlin's  stealing,  Heid  Heather- 
land  (1894)  44.  Wgt.  They  downa  steer,  Nor  speak  that  wearie 
nicht,  Fraser  IViotoivii  ^1877)  210.  Cum.'  It's  a  weary  rwoad  to 
Warnel  Fell  ;  Cum.",  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  s.Lan.' 

Hence  Weariful,  adj.  wearisome,  tedious. 

Sc.  It  was  a  weariful  business  he  had  undertaken,  if  he  had  to 
skulk  there  till  the  darkening  to  do  his  errand,  Keith  Bonnie  Lady 
(1897)  16  ;  The  weariful  wile  went  on,  Stevenson  Caliiona  (1893) 
xii.  Ayr.  O  that  wearyfu'  jaunt  to  Embro'  to  see  the  King,  Galt 
Lairds  (1826)  i.     Lei.',  War.^ 

2.  Disheartening,  regrettable;  sad,  sorrowful;  un- 
fortunate ;  disastrous,  terrible. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Bch.  Wae  worth  that  weary  sup  o'  drink  He  lik'd 
so  well !  FoRDES  Dominie  (1785)  27.  Per.  This  weary,  waefu'  tale 
o'  mine.  Ford  Harp  (.1893)  23.  Rnf.  It  is  indeed  a  weary  worl', 
A  rough  road  to  gang  thro',  Bakr  Poems  (1861)  24.  Lth.  'Twas 
a  weary  day  to  me  When  my  Willie  cross'd  the  sea,  M'"Neill 
Preston  (c.  1895)  68.  Nhb.  The  first  step  i'  the  weary  career  o' 
trouble  an'  wickedness,  Jones  A'/i6.  (1871 )  19.  Lan.'  It's  a  weary 
job,  this;  aw  wish  we'd  ne'er  begun  on  it.  s.Lan.^  It's  weary 
wark  when  Iher's  nowt  comin'  in. 

Hence  Weariful,  adj.  dismal,  dreary,  sad,  sorrowful. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Frf.  The  wearifu'snaw,  O,  the  wearifu'  snaw  !  Reid 
Healherland  (1894)  48.  Edb.  Like  a  wee  wounded  bird  in  its 
wearyfu'  nest,  Johnston  Edina  (1884)  34.  Kcb.  Armstrong 
Ingteside  (1890)  104.  Nhb.  Lilburn  Borderer  {i8ij6)  124. 
'J.  Annoying,  vexatious ;  tiresome,  troublesome  ;  bad  ; 
disreputable. 

Sc.  (Jam.  ;  Lisbeth,  mind  these  weary  steps,  Keith  Lisbelh 
(1894)  ii.  Sh.I.  He  got  dis  weary  gin-cough  in  Aapril,  Sh.  Nezvs 
(May  14,  1898).  ne.Sc.  If  onylhing  ill  should  happen  tae  Bonnie 
Lesley  awa'  up  in  yon  weary  Edinboro',  Gordon  Northward  Ho, 
18.  Kcd.  Eppie  raised  this  weary  din,  Jamie  Muse  of  Mtarns 
(1844)  100.  e.Fif.  Ye  weary,  weirdless,  ne'cr-do-weel  vagabond, 
Latto  Tarn  Bodkin  (1864)  xii.  Hdg.  That  wearie  Eastlin  blast 
Frae  yont  Dunbar,  Lumsden  Sel.  Poems  (1896)  177.  Nhb.  She's 
a  weary  wife,  is  auld  Barbary,  gin  she  gets  onything  tae  flight 
[scold]  at,  Jones  Nhb.  (1871)  no.  Cum.'*  n.Yks.^  Weary 
creature!  w.Yks.' Ye' ve  a  weary  fire.  Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.^ 
Chs.'  Rappits  are  wairy  powse.  He's  a  wairy  rascal.  Stf.', 
nw.Der.l,  e.An.' 

Hence  Weariful,  adj.  tiresome,  troublesome,  vexatious; 
causing  pain. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  Forgie  me  that  I  steer  your  memorie  e'en  now, 
ancnt  that  wearifu  Freaty  o'  Union  wi'  the  Englishers,  Outram 
Lyrics  ( 1887)  8.  Abd.  Foul  fa'  'im  for  a  wearifu'  cratur  foi-  a' 
that!  Macdonald  Lossie  (1B77)  lii.     Ir.   It's  wearyful  the  other 


people  are  sometimes.  Barlow  Shamrock  (1901)  39.  e.An.'  I 
liavc  had  a  weariful  bout  of  it. 

4.  Delicate,  feeble,  puny,  sickly  ;  in  a  state  of  decline. 
Sc.  (Jam.);   The  minister  had  christened   Nicky  Macdonald's 

bairn  in  the  house,  since  it  was  far  too  wc.iry  a  thing  to  be  brought 
to  the  kirk.  Good  IVds.  (1879)  405.  e.Aii.'  It  is  a  poor  weary 
child. 

5.  Exceeding  ;  great ;  used  to  emphasize  the  followingsft. 
w.Yks.  There  were  a  weary  few  there  (C.C.  R.).    n.Lin. '  Alw.nys 

used  in  an  unhappysensc.    'It'sa  weary  whilesin'hewasncarme.' 

6.  sb.   Obs.  Weariness;  need  of  rest. 

Edb.  Keeping  lialf  the  countryside  dancing  in  strathspey  step  ..  . 
as  if  they  were  without  a  weary,  or  had  not  a  bone  in  their  bodies, 
MoiR  Mansie  H^aiich  (1828)  ii. 

7.  A  girls'  game  ;  see  below. 

Abd.  •  Weary,  weary,  I'm  waiting  on  you,  I  can  wait  no  longer 
on  you  ;  Three  times  I've  whistled  on  you — Lovey,  are  j'ou 
coming  out  ?  I'll  tell  mamma  when  I  go  home.  The  boys  won't 
let  my  curls  alone  ;  They  lore  my  hair,  and  broke  my  comb — And 
that's  the  way  all  boys  get  on.'  The  girls  stand  in  a  row,  and  one 
goes  backwards  and  forwards  singing  the  first  four  lines.  She 
then  takes  one  out  of  the  row,  and  they  swing  round  and  round 
while  they  all  sing  the  other  four  lines,  Gomme  Games  (1898)  II. 
360-1. 

8.  V.  To  grow  weary ;  to  become  tired. 

Sc.  (Jam.);    I   weary  when   I  am  alone,   Monthly  Mag.  (1798) 
II.  436;  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.)     lav.  They  wearied  of  the 
long  discourse  (H.E.F.). 
8.  To  long ;  to  desire  earnestly ;  also  in  phr.  to  weary 
for,  or  on. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Katie  wearied  on  ye  comin'.  Swan  Gales  of  Eden 
(1895  I  II.  28  ;  I've  been  wearying  to  see  ye,  Stevenson  Calriona 
( 1893)  xi.  Cai.'  Frf.  She's  weary  in'  for  ye  to  gang  an'  play  wi'  'er, 
Barrie  Thnints  (1889)  xviii.  Slk.  I  hae  wearied  to  see  them, 
Hogg  Tales  (1838)  54,  ed.  1866.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  n.Yks.^  They  keep 
me  wearying  for  dinner.  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  nw.Der.' 
10.  adv.    Very,  exceedingly  ;  sadly. 

Abd.  SHiRREFs/'of»;i(i790j  262.  w.Yks.'  This  [isl  aweary  lile 
hawporth.  Lan.  Hoo'll  be  weary  poltert  wi'  a  letter  fro'  onybody 
bur  mysel',  Kay-Shuttlewoktii  Siarsdale  (i86o;  II.  155. 

WEARY,  s6.=  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Also  written  wearie  Sc. 
N.I.' ;  wery  S.  &  Ork.'  [wiari.]  1.  In  phr.  (i)  lop/ay 
the  iveary,  to  play  the  deuce  ;  (2)  weary  fa',  (3)  iveary  vie, 
(4)  iveary  on,  (5)  iveary  set,  used  as  a  curse,  or  a  mild 
imprecation. 

(i)  Wgt.  Ee  wud  really  need  tae  exerceese  yersel",  sir,  for  thac 
seceder  bodies  is  playin'  the  weary.  Eraser  Wigtown  (1877)  342. 
(2)  Sc.  (Jam.);  Oh!  weary  fa'  Reform  an'  Whigs!  That  ever 
they  were  invented!  Outham  Lyrics  (1887I  97.  AbJ.  Weary  fa' 
the  hour  he  encountered  him  who  has  gone  hence  with  him  I 
Cobban  Angel{i8()Q)  94.  Per.  'O,  weary  fa'  me,' cried  the  piper's 
wife,  Spence  Poems  (1898)  58.  Ayr.  Weary  fa'  me  I  I've  had  sair 
trouble  in  my  life-time.  Ochiltree  Out  of  Shroud  {i6gi)  20.  Rxb. 
Weary  fa'  this  snow,  Agnes,  Hamilton  Outlaws  ^1897)  187.  (3) 
Lth.  O  wearie  me,  my  heart  is  sair.  To  say  fareweel  to  a'  I  ken, 
Lumsden  Sheep-head  (,1892)  121.  Nhb.  Eh,  weary  me,  I'm  sick  at 
heart,  Lilburn  Borderer  (\&()6)  98.  (4)  Sc.  Weary  on  him!  what 
for  needed  he  to  have  telicd  that  of  his  ain  country,  Scott 
Midlothian  (1818)  xxxix.  Cai.'  Rnf.O  weary  on  the  barley-bree. 
In  bicker,  glass,  or  horn,  Barr  Poems  (1861)  84.  N.I.'  The  auld 
\vearie  on  >ou.  w.Ir.  Weary  on  you,  one  and  all,  for  torments! 
Lawless  Crania  (1892)  II.  pt.  in.  iii.  Nhb.  Eh,  weary  on  us! 
There  seems  no  end  to  our  misfortunes,  Lilburn  Borderer  (1896) 
221.  (5)  Abd.  Weary  set  that  chicl, .  .  he  has  seerly  nae  taste 
ava',  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  149. 

2.  A  nuisance,  trouble,  vexation. 

S.  &  Ork.'  That's  the  wery  o'  it. 

[1.  Cp.  iveari;,  accursed  one,  outlaw,  felon ;  wiergan,  Vo 
scold  ;  to  curse  (Hall).] 

WEARYING,  sb.  N.Cy.'  A  slow  consumption ;  a 
decline.     ?  Mistake  for  'wearing'  (q.v.). 

WEASAND,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Lin.  Wor.  Glo.  Brks.  Suf.  Dor.  Also  written 
weazand  n.Yks.'*  m.Yks.' ;  and  in  torms  wazzan  Cai.' ; 
wazzen  s.Wor.' ;  wazzun,  wazzund  se.Wor.' ;  weasan, 
weason,  weazen  Sc.  ;  weazin  Lin.' ;  weazon  Sc. ; 
weazun  n.Lin.';  weeasan  e.Yks.';  wezzan  Cum.*; 
wezzen  w.Yks.'  Suf.';  wezzerin  Wm.;  wez'n,  wez'rin 
Lakel.";  wezzon  w.Yks.';  wlieas'n s.Lan.' ;  wheezehorn 
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e.Lan.'s.Lan.';  whiazen  Lan. ;  wiseand  Lin. ;  wisehorn 
Sc;  wizen  Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.';  wizzan  Cum."  n.Yks.'*; 
wizzand  w.Yks.®  ;  wizzen  Sc.  N.I.'  Cum.  Dor. ;  wizzend 
Yks.  Brks.'  ;  wizzon  Sc.  n.Yks.'  ;  wozzen  Wor.  Glo."  ; 
wyson,  wyzeron  Sc.  [wi'z3n(d  ;  wis'zsn,  wiz3n(d, 
wa-zan,  wo'zan.]        1.  sb.  The  gullet,  throat,  windpipe. 

Sc.  Herd  Co/1.  Siigs.  (1776)  Gl.  ;  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Du  ye  stick  him 
or  cut  his  wizzen?  S/i.  News  (Oct.  9,  1897).  Cai.^  Bnff.  Rug 
you  sae  strait  by  the  wizen  That  they'll  you  thrapple,  Taylor 
Foeiiis  (1787)  168.  Frf.  Lyin'  stark  dead  wi'  her  weasand  slit  by 
burglars,  Willock  Roselty  Ends  {1&&6}  132,  ed.  1889.  Per.  They'll 
gie  their  weasans  there  a  weet,  Halidurton  Ot/nl Idylls  (1891)  22. 
Ayr.  Butmonie  daily  weet  their  weason,  BuKNsSfo/rAZ>nHii^i786) 
St.  14.  Lth.  I'll  wring  your  weason  like  a  capital  malefactor's, 
LujisDEN  Sluep-licad  ( 1892)  208.  Dmf.  Close  by  the  wizzon  them 
I'd  snack  Wi'viciousthraw,QuiNN//f«//i<»-(i863)  72;  Mactaggart 
Eitcycl.  (i824\  Kcb.  The  gouk  sits  mute  wi  's  wisehorn  dry 
waiting  the  caller  tide  Wherein  to  please  his  mate  Ly  's  auld 
'cuckoo,'  Davidson  Seasons  (1789)  62.  N.I.'  Nhb.'  'It's  gaen 
doon  the  wrang  wizen  '  isaid  of  food  that  has  stuck  in  the  throat). 
Lakel.2  Cum.  'Wi' whusky  aw  weeted  their  wizzens,  Anderson 
Ballads  (ed.  1808)  118;  Cum."  Wm.  He's  nick't  his  wezzerin 
(B.K.).  n.Yks.i^-'  e. Yks.'  'When  that  nasty  man,  Jack  Ketch, 
Sir,  Put  his  rope  about  his  weeasan.  m.Tfks.'  w.Yks.  Banks 
Wkjld.  IVds.  (1865)  ;  w.Yks.i  Shoe's  girds  o'  peffin  an  coughin, 
an  ruttles  in  her  wezzen  ;  w.Yks.s  Lan.  'i'oung  Mester  Ruchot 
ud  slit  mey  weasand  os  soon  os  look  ot  meh.  Ainsworth  Wilclies 
(ed.  18491  hk.  I.  V  ;  Grose  U79o)  MS.  add.  (C.)  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.', 
Lin.l,  n.Lin.l  se.Lin.  I  11  slit  your  wiseand  (J.T.B.).  s.Wor. 
It  lies  sah  i'  mah  wozzen,  an'  a  as  a  dry  tizzickin'  cofe,  till  a  fights 
fur  breath  ar  summat,  an'  a  con't  gether  it,  Beriotii's  Jm.  (July  10, 
1897)  ;  s.Wor.',  se  War. 1,  Glo.',  Brks.'  Suf.'  No  more,  thanky  — 
I'm  up  to  the  wez?en  a'most  a'ready.  Dor.  Barnes  Poems 
(1863)  Gl. 

Hence  "Wizzenwin,  sb.  a  'weasand.' 

Lnk.  Their  stoory  wizzen-win'sto  drook,  CoGHILL  f'o«»5(i89o)  83. 

2.  !'.    To  choke.  n.Yks.s  I'H  wizzon  thee. 

3.  To  swallow.       e.Yks.  'E  soon  wezzened  it  awoop  (F.P.T.). 
[1.  OE.  xvdsend,  waseitd,  throat,  gullet  (Sweet).] 
■WEASE,  see  Wase,  sb. 

WEASED,  ppl.  adj.    Sc.    Anxious,  uneasy,  concerned. 

Abd.  Jocky  was  a  bit  '  weased,'  his  master  declared,  for  his  suit 
was  his  one  thought  until  Sunday  came,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Dec. 
29,  1900)  ;  CW.M.) 

■WEASEL,  sb}  ■Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  written  weazel  w.Som.' ;  and  in  forms  weezle  Lan. ; 
wizzel  Wil,;  wizzlem.Yks.'  [wT'zl.]  1.  In  phr.  fls  fross 
as  a  weasel,  very  cross. 

Ir.  Ould  "Terence  was  waitin'  as  cross  as  a  weasel  up  undher 
the  hedge,  Barlow  G/ioslberefl  (igoi)  86;  Biddy  O'Rourke  did 
be  sometimes  as  cross  as  a  weasel,  ib.  East  tmlo  West  (1898)  290. 

2.  Comb,  (i)  'Weasel-body,  an  inquisitive,  prying  person  ; 
(2)  -coot,  (3)  -duck,  the  smew,  Mergiis  albetlus;  (4)  -face, 
a  wizzened  face  ;  (5I  -faced,  sharp-faced ;  wizzened- 
looking  ;  (6)  -snout,  {a)  the  yellow  dead-nettle,  Lamimn 
Caleobdolon ;  {b)  the  toadflax,  Linaria  vulgaris. 

(i)  Kcb.  I  asked  them  to  turn  Sandy  Latheron,  the  weasel  body, 
on  to  the  case,  MuiR  Miiiicraig  (1900)  183.  (2)  Nrf.  Swainson 
Birds  (1885)  165.  Som.  Smith  Birds  (1887)  495-  (S)  Nrf.  A 
lovely  black  and  white  weasel-duck,  what  yow'd  call  a  smew, 
Patterson  Man  and  Nat.  (1895)  85  ;  Swainson  16.  165.  (4)  Lan. 
If  ever  Sir  Dick  shows  his  weezle  face  here,  I'll  fill  his  shoon  wi' 
scaudin  hot  porritch,  Brierley  IVaverloiu  (1863)  192,  ed.  1884.  (5) 
n.Wil.  (E.H.G.)  (6,  a)  n.Yks.  A  portion  of  the  flower  to  a  vivid 
imagination  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  nose  of  a  weasel  (R.H.H.). 
Glo.',  w.Som.'     (6)  Ken.' 

3.  A  Stoat. 

N.I.'  The  true  weasel  does  not  occur  in  Ireland.  e.Suf.  e.Ait. 
Dy.  Times  (1892).  [Of  the  genus  Mustela,  the  two  commonest 
species  are  the  weasel  and  the  stoat,  or  ermine  weasel  {Mustela 
erminea).  The  latter  in  many  parts  of  England  is  called  a  weasel, 
Fishiijg  Gazette  (Jan.  3,  1891)  7,  col.  2.] 

4.  Fig.   A  mischievous  child.     m.Yks.' 

"WEASEL,  sb.^  Yks.  [wi'zl.]  A  hook  for  lifting  the 
rods  used  in  boring  deep  holes  into  the  earth.  w.Yks. 
IH.V.) 

"WEAT,  t'.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Yks.  To  examine  ;  to  search  ; 
used  of  searching  the  head  for  vermin  ;  gen.  in  phr.  to 


weat  the  head;  a  dial,  use  of  lit.  Eng.  'wait.'  N.Cy.', 
w.Yks.i 

[Poiiiller,  to  wait,  or  look  into,  a  head  for  lice  (Cotgr.).] 

'WEAT,  see  ■Wet,  adj. 

"WEATH,  adj.  Glo.  Hmp.  L'W.  ■Wil.  Also  written 
weeth  Glo.'*  Hmp.'  LW.'  Wil.';  and  in  forms  waithe 
LW.'=;  watheHmp.i;  weeathL^W.'  [wiM  1.  Pliable, 
supple,  limmer;  tough.  Hmp.',  L'W.'*,  WiI.'  Cf. 
with,  rtrf/.     Hence  ■Weethy,  rtrfy.  flexible,  pliable.     Glo.'* 

2.  Of  bread:  moist,  yet  not  too  soft. 

Wil.'  'I  puts  my  lease  bread  on  the  pantony  shelf,  and  it  soon 
gets  nice  and  weeth.'     Often  pronounced  as  '  wee.' 

3.  Soft.   ib.   Hence  ■Weethy,o(/y.  soft.   Glo.'*     4.  ■Weak, 
languid,  exhausted  ;  tired.        Hinp.'  I  be  so  wathe.    I.W.'* 

■WEATHER,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
Eng.  Airier,  and  Nfld.  Also  written  wether  I.W.';  and 
in  forms  wadder  Sh.I. ;  wather,  wauther  Sc.  ;  wedder 
Sc.  (Jam.)  Cum.*"  Wm.  Yks. ;  weddher  ne.Lan.' ;  weddir 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wither  Sc.  Bnff.'     [we'S3(r;  we'd3(r.] 

1.  sb.   A  storm  of  wind,  rain,  snow,  &c. ;    bad,   rough 
weather. 

Sc.  Skirling  like  an  auld  skart  before  a  flaw  o'  weather,  Scott 
Aiitiqtiaiy  (i8i6i  viii.  Sh.I.  "Whin  dis  tirse  o'  wadder  an'  cauld  is 
ower,  S/(.  Neu's  (May  8,  1897).  Rxb.  Hamilton  0;i//mt's  (1897) 
157  ;  When  the  wind  comes  singly,  people  say,  'It  'ill  be  no  weather 
the  day,  but  wind'  (Jam.).  Cum.*  We  remark  of  a  stormy  day, 
'  There's  a  deal  of  weather  aboot,'  Fireside  Crack  (18961  26.  I.Ma. 
'Then  don't  be  late,'  said  he,  '  there's  weather  coming,'  Caine 
Manxman  (1894")  pt.  in.  v.  Shr.'  It  looks  like  weatlier  o'  some 
sort.  e.An.'  What  a  day  of  weather.  Ken.'  'Tis  middlin'  fine 
now  ;  but  there's  eversomuch  weather  coming  up.  Dor.  (W.C.) 
[Amer.  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  ^26.     Kfld,  (G.P.)] 

Hence  (i)  'Weatherfvil,  (2)  "Weathery,  a^".  boisterous, 
stormy,  unsettled. 

(i)  Rxb.  (Jam.);  It  was  a  kind  of  a  weatherfu' night,  Hamilton 
Outlaws  (1897)  156.  (2)  Sc.  Mackay.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Dmf.  In 
weath'ry  days,  when  near,  I  Icot  thee  in  ;  And  for  thy  sake  got 
mony  a  droukit  skin,  Johnstone  Poems  (1820)  114. 

2.  A  thunderstorm  ;  thunder- 
Lei.'  Ah  thcnk  way  shall  hev  some  weather.     Glo.'  The  weather 

do  always  make  my  'ead  so  bad. 

3.  The  weather  side, 

Sh.I.  Sibbie  held  hir  cot  ta  wadder  o'  William,  Sh.  News  (Sept. 
7,  1901). 

Hence  fo  get  or  win  the  weather  of,  phr.  to  get  the  better 
of;  to  get  round. 

Sh.I.  Du's  hae  some  mair  snecks  i'  di  hoarn  afore  du  gets  ta 
wadder  o'  auld  Lowrie  Leask,  ib.  (Dec.  28,  1901), 

4.  Fig.   A  season  ;  a  state  of  things. 

Ayr.  Aye,  man,  that  was  black  weather  wi'  me  indeed  ;  a  dead 
mither,  a  faitherless  infant,  Ainslie  Land  of  Bums  (ed.  1892)  148. 

5.  Obs.  Fig.  Means,  method  ;  see  below. 

Rxb.  If  he'll  no  du'd  [do  it]  by  fair  weather,  he'll  no  du'd  by 
foul.  If  you  cannot  prevail  with  him  by  coaxing,  you  will  not  by 
severity  (Jam.). 

6.  Phr.  (i)  to  live  nearer  the  iveather,  to  live  more  carefullj'; 
(2)  tinder  the  weather,  out  of  sorts,  poorly. 

(i)  n.t,in.'  He'll  hev  to  live  nearer  to  the  weather  noo,  fer  a 
peace,  I  reckon.  (2)  s.Chs.'  Wei,  Mes-tur  Jon-sn.  un  aay)z  dhu 
lifl  wensh  ? — Wei,  (Josemz,  lahyk,ubitun-durdh(iwedlrurtu-dee'. 

7.  Comb,  (i)  "Weather-beam,  the  stump  or  lower  portion 
of  a  rainbow  left  visible  above  the  horizon  ;  (2)  -bet, 
weather-beaten  ;  (3)  blade,  a  snipe  which  utters  a  sound 
like  a  goat;  (4)  -bleat,  see  (i)  ;  (5)  -board, a  board  nailed 
slantwise  to  the  bottom  of  a  door  to  shoot  oft"  the  rain- 
water which  runs  down  the  door  ;  (6)  -brack,  a  change  in 
the  weather  ;  (7)  -breeder,  (a)  a  day  or  period  of  excep- 
tionally fine  weather  in  the  midst  of  much  bad  weather  ; 
brightness  or  sultriness  before  a  storni ;  (*)  //.certain 
kinds  of  clouds,  said  to  portend  rain  ;  (c)  pi.  indications 
foretelling  changes  in  the  weather  ;  (8)  -breeding,  por- 
tending bad  weather  ;  (9)  -chafed,  of  the  skin  :  roughened 
by  the  wind;  (10)  -clock,  (a)  the  beetle,  Geotntpes  ster- 
corariiis;  (b)  Carabics  violaceiis;  (f)  the  wood-louse, 
Onisais  ;  (11)  -cock,  in  phr.  to  put  beneath  the  -weathercock, 
to   imprison;    (13)   -dame,  a  weather   prophetess;    (13) 

•days,  the  time  of  sheep-shearing;  (14)  -dog,  see  (i) ;  see 
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Dog,  8  ;  C15)  -eye,  in  phr.  to  keep  the  wealher-eye  lifliiig,  or 
open,  to  be  alert  or  observant;  (16)  -fast,  detained  by 
stress  of  weather  ;  weather-bound  ;  (17)  -fended,  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  ;  (181  -fender,  a  protection  from 
the  weather  ;  (19)  -gage,  in  phr.  to  get  the  iveather-gage  of 
one,  to  get  the  better  of  one  ;  (20)  -gall,  («)  see  (i) ;  [b)  a 
secondary  rainbow  ;  (21)  gal  w  or -go,  UD  see  (i) ;  (i)  see 
(20,  b)  ;  (c)  see  (7,  a) ;  (d)  a  bhnk  of  sunshine  between 
storms;  (e)  fig.  anything  so  favourable  as  to  seem  an 
indication  of  the  reverse ;  (22)  -glass,  the  scarlet  pim- 
pernel, Aiiagallis  arvensis  ;  (23)  -gleam,  -glim,  or  -gloom, 
\a)  clear  sky  near  a  dark  horizon  ;  the  horizon  ;  esp.  used 
when  speaking  of  objects  seen  against  the  sky  ;  {b)  a 
place  exposed  to  the  wind  ;  (c)  to  see  any  object  against 
the  horizon,  or  in  the  dusk  ;  (24)  -gnawn,  weather-worn  ; 
f25)  -head,  see  (20,  b)  ;  (26)  -laid,  see  (16);  (27)  -lucker, 
better-looking  ;  (28)  -peg,  [a)  a  jocular  term  for  the  nose  ; 

(b)  pi.  the  teeth  ;  (29)  -pillar,  see  (i);  (30)  -roughen'd, 
see  (9);  (31)  -signs,  see  (7,  c) ;  (32)  -stayed,  see  (16); 
(33)  -stones,  certain  beds  of  the  Bath  oolite  ;  (34)  -stress, 
(35)  wear,  severity  of  the  weather ;  (36)  -wiseacres,  a 
weather  prophet. 

(i)  Cum.*  (2)  w.Yks.  fJ.W.)  sw.Lin.>  It  gets  weather-bet 
and  stained.  (3)  s.Don.  Simmons  GI.  (i8go).  (4)  Nhb.'  (s.v. 
Weather-gaw\  (5)  e.Yks.'  MS.  add.  (T.H.)  (6)  Gall.  'How's 
the  glass  the  niglit,  man?"  'We're  gaen  to  hae  a  wather-bracU, 
that's  my  notion  o't,'  Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824)  159,  ed.  1876; 
(A.W.)  (7,  (i1  lakel.2  '  It's  a  gay  fine  day  noo  ! '  '  Aj'e,  but  it  is  a 
wedder-breeder,  Ah's  warn'd.'  Cum.*  e.Yks.'  Supposed  to  be 
the  precursor  of  a  storm.  w.Yks. '2,  ne.Lan.*,  Not.  (L.C.M.) 
Lin.'  A  very  fine  day  in  Feb.,  supposed  to  usher  in  fine  weather. 
sw.Lin.',  Wor.  (H.K.\  e.An.'  Nrf.  There  is  scarcely  a  breath  of 
wind,  and  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  are  dazzling  after  da3S  of 
storm  and  mist  and  gloom.  .  .  'This  here's  only  a  waather- 
breeder,' Patierson  .^/rt/i  a;irf  A'rt/.  (1805)  115.  (61  Chs.'  Mare's 
tail  clouds,  and  '  henscrats.'     n.Lin.'  Little  clouds  below  big  ones. 

(c)  n.Yks.'  (8)  Der.  The  last  se'nnight  of  March  had  been  dull 
and  weather-breeding,  and  on  All  Fools'  Day  the  storm  came, 
Gilchrist  Nicholas  (1899)  23.  (q^i  n.Yks.^  (10,  a)  Cum.*  (A) 
16.  In  the  Lorton  district,  (f)  ib.  At  Dean.  (11)  Abd.  My 
breeder's  [brother's]  dother  cud  seen  pit  you  aneth  the  weather- 
cock, man,  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  174  ;  Formerly  prisoners 
were  confined  temporarily,  in  some  places,  in  the  church  steeple 
(A.W.).  (12)  Or. I.  Longhope  could  also  boast  of  a  'weather 
dame."  This  individual  .  .  .  obtained  a  considerable  reputation 
among  the  skippers,  who  frequented  that  harbour,  Feugusson 
7f«<«i/fs  (1884)  71.  (13)  Fif.  (Jam.)  (14)  ne.Lan.'  Cor.  Regarded 
as  certain  prognostications  of  showery  or  stormy  weather,  Hunt 
Pop,  Rom.  w.Eiig.  (1865)  434,  ed.  1896.  (15)  s.Lan.'  e.An. 
Keep  3-ow'r  weather-e^'e  litting,  Tom,  for  there's  fun  ahead, 
Harris  £a47-/;o  1 1902)  32.  Cor.3  (16)  n.Yks.'  =  *  (i7)n.Yks. 
A  little  weather-fended  thing  like  that,  Linskill  Haven  tttulvf 
///■// (1886)  vi.  (18)  Slk.  Nae  weather-lender  for  the  Shepherd 
but  the  plaid  !  Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  IV.  220.  (ig)s.Cy. 
(Hall.),  I.W.'  (20,  a)  N.I.',  Dur.'  n.Yks.*  A  dyer's  neeaf  an'  a 
weather-gaul,  Shepherds  warn  'at  rain'll  fall.  w.Yks.'  (i) 
e.Yks.',  w.Yks.'  Shr.'  Come  an'  look  vvhad  a  big  rainbow,  an' 
the  weather-gall's  aumust  as  bright  as  the  bow.  (21,  a)  Sc. 
(Jam.);  See  these  weather-gaws  that  streak  the  lead-coloured 
mass  with  partial  gleams  of  faded  red  and  purple,  Scott  Firale 
(1821)  iv.  Slk.  He  had  seen  an  ill-hued  weatlier-gaw  that 
morning,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  141,  ed.  1866.  Dm'.  Wallace 
Sclioolmasler  (1899)  355.  Nhb.',  Lakel.',  Cum.'*  (6j  N.Cy.'  Said 
to  indicate  bad  weather,  (c  Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnff.'  Nhb.'  'This  is  a 
fine  day  efter  the  storm.'  'Aye,  but  aa  doot  it's  a  weather-gaw.' 
((/;  Dmf.  Wallace  Sclioolmasler  ( 1B99)  355.  {e)  Abd.,  Rnf.  (Jam.) 
(22)  Lakel.2,  s  Bck.  (B.  &  H.),  Wil.'  (23,  a)  Sc.  The  weather- 
gleam  of  the  Eastern  hills  began  to  be  tinged  with  the  brightening 
dawn,  Edh.  Mag.  (Oct.  1817)  64  (Jam.).  Lth.  Nane  scans  the 
wauther  gleam  Beyond  twa  days  for  certain,  hoosoever  wise  they 
seem,  Lumsden  Slicep-liead  (1892)  70.  Slk.  Clap  close,  and 
keep  an  e'e  on  the  witliergloom,  Hogg  Tales  (1838  1  663,  ed.  1866. 
Dmf.  Reid  Poems  (1894)  197.  N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  u.Lan.  iC.W.D.) 
(4)  Bnff.'  Ye  needna  stan'  at  the  corner  atween  the  twa  hooses, 
fair  i'  the  wither-glaim.  (c)  n.Cy.  1  Hall.)  Lakel.^  Ah  could 
weather  gleam  ye  on  afront  on  us.  w.Yks.'  (24)  Wni.  O' 
wedder-gna'n  an'  weed  begrown,  Gibson  Flk.  Sf>.  Cum.  (18691  94. 
(25I  Ntip.',  War.3,  e.An.'  (26)  e.An.'  (27!  n.Dev.  Radgy  Vuzz 
or  Rabbin  Knapp,  Or  zum  more  weatherlucker  chap,  Rock  Jim 


an'  Nell  (1867)  St.  79.  (38,  a)  s.Lan.'  (6)  w.Yks.*  (29)  Nhb.' 
(s.v.  Weathcrgaw).  (30,  31)  n.Yks.'  (32)  e.Lan.'  (33I  Som. 
Some  of  the  beds  (of  the  Great  or  Bath  Oolite  ,  called  Weather- 
stones,  are  specially  valuable  for  plinths,  cornices,  &c.,  Woodward 
Geol.  Eiig.  and  irales  {iej6)  187.  34)  n.Yks.*  (35)  Gall.  May 
Davie's  famous  dykes  appear,  Ne'er  bilged  out  wi'  wather-wear, 
But  just  the  same,  Mactaggart  Eiicyil.  (1824I  191,  ed.  1876. 
(36)  Gall.  By  the  colour  or  hue  of  the  scaum  do  walhcrwiseakers 
guess  about  coming  weather,  ib.  421. 

8.  V.   To  expose  to  the  air. 

s.Chs.'  Nrf.  The  stutf  is  rather  heava.  It  want  to  bi  weathered, 
bor,  EmsrsoN  So«  o//'sHs  I  1892)  173.  [After  having  weathered 
it,  I  gave  the  greater  part  to  my  cows,  Young  Annals  Aerie. 
(1784-1815)  XLII.  158.]  '^ 

Hence  Weathered,  ppl.  adj.  damaged,  discoloured,  or 
spoilt  by  exposure  to  the  weather ;  gen. used  of  corn  or  hay. 

Chs.'3,  s.Chs.'  Shr.'  ' 'Ow  did'n  yo'  get  yore  'ay,  Mr.  Jones!' 
'  Well,  wc  gotten  it  dry  at  las',  but  it  wuz  a  g.vod  bit  weathered.' 

9.  To  rain  ;  to  snow.         n.Yks.  It's  weatherin' now  ;I.'W.). 

10.  Fig.  To  keep  clear  of ;  to  avoid. 

Sh.I.  Olie  managed  ta  wadder  da  table,  Ollason  Mareel  { 1901)  33. 

11.  To  surmount  difficulties  ;  to  struggle  through. 
Cum.*  A  person  having  bad  a  'hard  wedderin'  on't,'  has  had  a 

difficulty  in  'getting  through'  with  anyihing;  thus  it  would  be 
spoken  of  a  woman  who  has  just  survived  child-birth. 

12.  Phr.  to  weather  one's  way,  to  make  one's  way  with 
difficulty. 

GaU.  See  the  '  Press  Home  '  steerin'  strecht  for  Ian',  Will  she 
weather  her  way  to  the  shore?  ScoTf  Cleanings  (1881     14. 

WEATHERED, />//.  fl(//.  Yks.  [wecSad.]  Of  window- 
sills  :  slanting,  to  allow  of  the  rain  running  off.  w.Yks. 
(JJ-B.) 

WE  ATHERING, /././.  rtfl'/.  and  si.  Chs.  War.  [we'tSarin.] 

1.  ppl.  adj.  In  coinh.  Weathering  course,  bricks  set 
slanting  from  the  wall  round  the  bottom  of  a  chimney,  to 
protect  the  thatch  where  it  joins  the  chimney.     Chs.' 

2.  sb.  Lichens  growing  on  any  object  exposed  to  the 
weather. 

War.3  Look  at  the  beautiful  weathering  on  those  old  doors. 

WEAUD,  WEAUGH,  see  Wood,  adj.,  Waff,  i.* 

WEA'VE,  iJ.  Sc.  Lan.  Nhp.  Sus.  Also  in  forms  weyve 
s.Lan.';  wyve  Abd.  (Jam.)  [wIv.]  1.  In  phr.  (i)  to 
weave  gingerbread,  to  walk  in  an  ungainly  manner,  or  with 
knock-knees  ;  (2)  to  weave  one's  iveb  0/  sorrotu,  to  sway 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  an  uneasy  person,  or  one  in 
trouble. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  Silhee  !  heaw  yon  chap's  weyvin'  gingebread.  (a) 
Nhp.' 

2.  To  plait. 

Sns.  He  himself  used  to  go  regularly  ...  to  weave  his  cue,  or, 
in  less  professional  language,  to  plait  liis  pigtail,  Ecerton  Flk.  anil 
IVays  (1884)  132. 

3.  Obs.  To  knit. 

Abd.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  On  Fasten-een  we  had  a  rockin.  To  ca'  the 
crack  and  weave  our  stockin,  Burns  Ep.  lo  J.  Lapraik  (Apr.  i, 
1785)  St.  2. 

4.  To  wind. 

Gall.  Twenty  or  thirty  dragoons  were  urging  their  horses 
forward  in  pursuit,  weaving  this  way  and  that  among  the  soft 
lairy  places,  Crockett  Standard  Dearer  (18981  14. 

5.  To  move  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  chair,  as  one 
uneasy  or  in  trouble.     Nhp.' 

WEAVEN,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  weavin  Abd. 
(Jam.)    A  moment. 

Bch.  Ye  wou'd  hae  thought  she  had  been  in  the  dead  thraw,  in 
a  weaven  after  she  came  in,  FoRBEsy™.  (1742)  17.     Abd.  (Jam.) 

WEAVER,  sb.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  weighver  s.Lan.' ;  weyver  Sc.  Yks. ; 
wyver  Abd.  (Jam.)  [wrvafr.J  1.  In  fo;«Z<.  ( i)  Weaver's 
beef, '  Whitehebbcn  beef  (q.v.)  ;  (2)  -'s  beef  of  Colchester, 
Colchester  sprats;  (3)  -'s  bullock,  a  sprat;  (4)  -kneed, 
knock-kneed  ;  (5)  -'s  swing,  a  swinging  gait  ;  see  below  ; 
(6)  -'s  talk,  a  system  of  communication  between  weavers; 
(.7)  -'s  windows,  windows  with  three  or  four  narrow  lights 
together. 

1,1)  Cum.  Consists  of  '40  r.bs  to  the  inch'  (E.W.P."i.  (a'  Ess. 
Grose  (1790);  E.s.'  (3)  e.Lon.  Cmarnock  01.  (1880)  57.  (4) 
Kcb.  He  was  somewhat  weaver-kneed,  MuiR  Muncraig  (1900)  31. 
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(S)  w.Yks.  With  one  shoulder  elevated  slightly  more  than  the 
other,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  swaying  from  side  to  side. 
The  habit  is  attributed  to  the  practice  of  keeping  time  with  the 
loom  and  the  hand  resting  on  the  'gooin  pairt'  as  a  means  of 
removing  some  pressure  on  the  legs  and  feet.  '  Shoe's  th' owd 
weyver's  swing  \vi'  heryut  chews  hah  '  (B.K.).  (6)  s.Lan.'  Partly 
by  hand-signals  and  partly  by  the  silent  motions  of  the  mouth  and 
lips,  used  b3'  the  girls  in  weaving-sheds  when  the  looms  are 
working  ;  the  noise  being  too  great  to  hear  ordinary  speech.  (7) 
w.Yks.  The  house  had  what  we  used  to  call  weavers'  windows, 
Snowden  ll'e!j  of  Weaver  (1896)  xii. 

2.  Phr.  there's  another  iveaver  dead,  said  jocularly  when  a 
jackass  braj'S.  s.Lan. "^  3.  A  knitter  of  stockings.  Abd. 
(Jam.)      4.  A  spider  ;  also  used  attrib. 

Abd.  Rin  as  fest  as  his  wee  weyver  legs  cud  wag,  Macdonald 
Malcolm  (1875)  II.  44.     N.I.' 

"WEAVER,  see  Waver,  sb} 

WEAVERTY  WAVERTY,  sb.  Sc.  A  term  of  con- 
tempt for  a  weaver. 

Lnk.  Oor  Davie  was  nae  langer  a  puir  half-starved  weaverty- 
waverly,  but  was  now  a  City  Lamp-lichter,  Mukdocii  Readings 
(1895)1.83. 

"WEAVING,  vbl.  sb.  Yks.  Chs.  Som.  In  comb,  (i) 
"Weaving-master,  a  master  weaver  who  gives  out  work 
to  be  done  by  the  operatives  at  their  own  homes  ;  (2) 
•rods,  a  weaving  term  :  rods  put  through  the  yarn  in 
several  places  in  the  '  ratch  '  (q.v.)  to  keep  it  straight ;  (3) 
•shed,  a  weaving  term  :  the  space  where  the  shuttle 
passes  between  the  warp-threads;  (4)  — Tuesday,  the 
Tuesday  before  Palm  Sunday. 

(i,  2)  Chs.'  (3I  w.Yks.  Made  by  raising  part  of  the  healds 
(R. H.R.).  (4)  Som.  At  Castle  Carey  a  fair  is  held  on  Weaving 
Tuesday,  N.  &  Q.  (1893)  8th  S.  iv.  317. 

■WEA"W,  see  "Wew,  v. 

"WEA"WNDY,  "WEAZAND,  see  "Woundy,  "Weasand. 

WEAZEL,  s6.'     Dev."    A  corruption  of '  wurzel.' 

WEAZEL,  sh.'^  e.An.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  foolish  fellow.     (Hall.) 

"WEAZEL,  "WEAZEN,  see  "Weasel,  sb},  "Weasand. 

"WEAZLE-BLA"WING,  56.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  A  disease 
to  which  the  roots  of  the  fingers  are  subject.     Cf  catter. 

"WEB,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Cum.  Yks.  Lei.  e.An.  Also 
written  webb  Cum. ;  and  in  forms  wab  Sc.  (Jam.)  Lei.' ; 
wob  Lei.'  [web  ;  Sc.  wab.]  1.  sb.  In  comb,  (i)  "Web's 
end,  in  phr.  (a)  to  be  cut  off  at  the  web's  end,  obs.,  to  be  made 
an  end  of;  (b)  to  let  the  ivant  come  at  the  ivcb's  end,  to  wait 
to  remedy  a  deficiency  until  the  last  moment ;  (2)  -glass, 
a  magnifying  glass  for  examining  a  web  of  cloth ;  (3) 
•stone,  see  below. 

(i,  «)  Lnk.  Your  bits  of  papers  and  your  drops  of  blood  will  be 
shot  to  the  door,  and  never  a  word  more  of  them,  and  ye  and 
your  testimony  cut  ofT  at  the  web's  end.  Walker  Biog.  Presby. 
(ed.  1827)  I.  72.  (6)  Uls.  Uls.Jrii.  Arcli.  (1853-62)  V.  106.  (2) 
Fif.  My  man,  it's  a  strong  web-glass  'ill  be  put  on  yer  claith  there. 
A'  yer  felters  will  be  detected,  Robertson  Provost  (1894)  99. 
(3)  Cum.  When  tlie  great  plague  .  .  .  raged  in  Keswick  and  all 
intercourse  was  suspended,  the  Grasmere  statesmen  carried  their 
cloth  to  Armboth  Fell  on  the  further  banks  of  rhirlmere  and  laid 
it  out  on  a  large  stone,  where  the  traders  met  them  and  transacted 
their  business.  The  rock  in  question  is  to  this  day  known  as  the 
Webb-stone.  Braoley  Highways  (1901)  32;  Cum.*  When  some 
plague  was  bad  i'  t'toons  Hoo  fwok  wad  meet  on  Armboth  fell, 
To  buy  an'  sell,  nar  a  girt  stean  ;  Web-stean  it's  caw't  still  to  this 
day,  Richardson  Talk  :  1876)  2nd  S,  55. 
2.  The  heap  of  clothes  deposited  in  the  game  of  'Scots 
and  English.'  Cum."  Cf  wed,  .;6. 1.  3.  A  tangle  ;  t?^. 
a  state  of  mental  confusion. 

Lei.'  Ah  wur  in  a  frightful  unfettled  wob  when  ah  wur  gooin' 
I'America. 
4.  A  film  over  the  eye.     e.An.'       5.  The  omentum  ;  also 
in  comb.  "Web-of-the-body. 

Sc.  Apparently  named  from  its  resemblance  to  something  that 
is  woven  (Jam.).  Sh.I.  '  Hed  he  [a  sheep]  niuckle  tallin?' 
'  Very  gode  apo'  da  necrs,  bit  da  wab  wisna  ta  mak'  asangaboot,' 
S/i.  AV.-is  (Dec.  23,  1899).     e.An.' 

6.  The  whole  lot  or  collection  ;  csp.  in  phr.  all  or  tvhole 
web. 

n.Yks.«  'What's  I'hccal  web  worth?'  applied  to  all  kinds  of 


sundries.     e.Yks.'  Cum  on,  an  Ah'll  fight  all  web  o'  ya,  MS.  add. 
(T.H.) 

7.  V.  To  weave  ;  also  used /Tg-. 

Lnk.  A  greater  lee  was  never  wabbit  in  auld  Camlachie, 
Murdoch  Readings  (1895)  III.  28;  ib.  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  13. 

8.  Phr.  to  web  a  person  in  among,  to  treat  him  as  an 
associate.         n.Yks.=  We  deeant  web  him  in  amang  us. 

"WEBBER,  sb.     Obs.     N.L'    A  country  buyer  of  linen. 

"WEBBUT,  int.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in  forms 
webber  Yks.  Lan. ;  webbit  Nhb.' ;  webbo,  webbu  s.Lan.' 
A  contraction  of '  well  but.' 

Nhb.'  Webbit,  aa  winna  gan.  Webbit,  aa'U  see  forst,  noo. 
w.Yks.  Webbut,  t'mother  says  shoo's  ommast  noineteen,  By- 
water  Gossips,  3;  Webber  whooas  tubbit  judge?  ib.  Sheffield 
Dial.  (1839I  32.  Lan.  'Webber,  mesthcr,'  .  .  Billy  begun.  'I'll 
ha' no  Webbers;  ye  mun  sattle  it  upu'  th'  owd  pan,'  Ekierley 
Cast  upon  JFo;7<y  (1886)  iii.     s.Lan.' 

"WEBIS,  see  "Weebo. 

"WEBSTER,  sb.  Obsol.  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Dur.  Cum. 
Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Also  in  forms  wabster  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.I.' 
N.Cy.';  wobster  Sc.  Cum.'*;  wybister  Abd.  (Jam.) 

1.  A  weaver. 

Sc.  The  term  is  now  used  in  contempt  (Jam.");  Tod  was  a 
wabster  to  his  trade,  Stevenson  Catriona  (1893)  xv.  Sh.I. 
Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  195.  Cai.'  Kcd.  Grant  Lays  (1884I 
198.  Dmb.  A  wabster  wan  them  a  pirn,  Taylor  Poems  (1827) 
14.  Ayr.  An  honest  wabster  to  his  trade.  Burns  Death  and  Dr. 
Hornbook  (1785!  st.  26.  Feb.  Afi-leck  Poet.  IVks.  (1836)  126. 
Rxb.  A  wheen  tleshers  an'  baxters.  an'  wabsters,  Dibdin  Border 
Life  (1897)  59.  Kcb.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  2.  N.I.', 
N.Cy.',  Dur.',  Cum.'*,  n.Yks.2,  w.Yks.',  Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  n.Liu.i 

2.  Comp.  "Webster-craft,  the  art  of  weaving. 

Edb.  Webster  craft  was  my  beginning,  Pennecuiic  Wlis.  (1715) 
389,  ed.  1815.  w.Yks.  Furthermore,  we  know  that  '  webstercraft  * 
and  '  shccrmancraft '  (or  cloth-dressing)  were  carried  on  in  the 
district  (Cleckheaton")  fully  five  centuries  ago.  Gray  IValis  around 
Bradford,  59,  in  Leeds  Merc.  Snppl.  (Dec.  16,  1899^ 

3.  A  knitter  of  stockings.    Abd.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Weaver). 

4.  A  spider;  also  in  comp.  Spider-webster. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Rnf.  Picken  Pofi;j5  (1788)  G/.  (16.)  Ayr.  A  spider 
wabster  as  big  as  a  puddock,  Galt  Entail  (1823)  x.xv.  Kcb. 
Tkotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  307-8. 

[1.  My  dales  passiden  swiftliere  thanne  a  web  is  kit  doun 
of  a  webstere,  "VVyclif  Job  vii.  6.  OE.  webbestre,  a  female 
weaver  (Hall).] 

WECHT,  "WECKEN,  see  Weight,  sb."",  "Waken,  v. 

"WED,  sb.  and  v.'     Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  War.  Shr.     Also  in  forms  wad  Sc.(Jam.)  N.I.'  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.>  Cum.*  n.Yks.'=  ;  wadd  Sc.  N.Cy.'     [wed  ;  wad.] 
1.  sb.   A  pledge  ;  a  forfeit ;  a  wager. 

Sc.  (Jam.;  ;  A  wad  is  a  fool's  argument,  Kelly ProK.  (1721)  19. 
n.Sc.  Now  I  entreat  you  for  to  stay,  Unto  us  gie  a  wad,  Euchan 
Ballads  (1828)  I.  35,  ed.  1875.  Per.  i.AWSON  Bk.  of  Per.  (1847) 
156.  Lnk,  O  thou  liast  lost  thy  wad,  man,  Graham  IVritings 
(1883')  II.  268.  Edb.  The  English  and  Scots  used  to  be  played 
by  parties  of  boys,  who,  divided  by  a  fixed  line,  endeavoured  to 
pull  one  another  across  this  line,  or  to  seize,  by  bodily  strength 
or  nimbleness,  a  '  wad '  (the  coats  or  hats  of  the  plaj-crs)  from  the 
little  heap  deposited  in  the  different  territories  at  a  convenient 
distance,  Blackw.  Mag.  (Aug.  1821)  35.  Ant.  Grose  (17901  MS. 
add.  (C.)  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Tlie  term  is  used  in  the  game  of'  Scotch 
and  English,' where  the  clothes  of  the  competitors  are  deposited 
as  wad.  Cum.*  Wm.  After  he  catcheth  his  booty,  which  they 
call  a  wed,  .  .  they  take  him  prisoner,  and  carry  him  to  the  wed 
or  heap  of  cloaths,  Atkinson  IVorthies  (1849)  I.  22.  11. Yks. ^ 
Lan.  Davies  Races  1 1856)  278.     s.Chs.',  Shr.' 

Hence  (i)  Dead-wed,  sb.,  obs.,  a  mortgage;  (2)  s;oing  in 
ivads,  phr.  playing  at  forfeits ;  (3)  /o  be  in  (a)  ivad,  pin:  (a)  to 
have  to  pay  a  forfeit ;  ( 6)  to  be  in  error ;  (4)  to  cry  the  iveds, 
phr.  to  call  the  forfeits;  (5)  "Wad-keeper,  sb.,  obs.,  one  who 
takes  charge  of  pledges;  (6)  "Wads,  sh.pl.  [a)  a  game  of 
forfeits;  see  below  ;  (6)  the  game  of '  Scots  and  English'; 
(l)xveds  and  forfeits,  (8)  iveds  and  -wears,  phr.,  see  (6,  a); 
(9)  "Wed-shooting,  sb.  shooting  at  a  mark  for  a  prize. 

(i  1  Sc.  [Mortgage]  is  ane  French  word,  signifies  ane  deed  wed. 
.  .  Because  be  the  auld  law  of  this  realm,  the  profit  thereof,  that 
is,  the  annual  of  the  silver,  is  reckoned  as  part  of  the  stock  and 
principall  snmnie.     And  therefore  the  said  stock  is  dead,  without 
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ony  profite,  as  ane  barren  and  dead  tree,  quhilk  products  na  fruit, 
Skene  Difficill  Wds.  (1681)  88.  (a)  Sh.I.  Another  favourite  game 
was  going  in  wads,  Spence /7i-Z.o«  (1899')  185.  (3,0"  Sh.I.  'J.S.) 
Gall.  Round  is  handed  the  [glowing)  stick,  and  whomsoever's  [s/c] 
liand  it  goes  out  in,  that  [person]  is  in  a  wad,  and  must  kiss  the 
crook,  the  clips,  and  what  not,  ere  he  gets  out  of  it,  Mactacgart 
Eiicycl.  (1824)385. ed.  1876.  (A"  Sh.I.  J.S.')  (4)  8.Chs.>  Dhi  wun 
jiis't-u-nicet  ugy'ai-t  0  krahyin  dhu  wedz  wen  ahy  went  in.  Shr.' 
We  criedn  the  wedsan"ad'n  rar' raps.  i5)Sc.(jA.M.)  SIg.  As  10 
this  conscience,  it  is  a  faithful  wad-keeper ;  the  gages  it  receiveth  it 
renders,  Bruce  Sermons  (1631,  vi,  ed.  1843.  i^'  ")  Sh.I.  The  young 
people  are  seated  round  the  open  fireplace.  A  piece  of  straw ...  is 
bent  in  the  form  of  an  acute  triangle.  Both  the  ends  are  lighted 
and  begin  to  burn  slowly.  .  .  It  is  now  carefully  balanced  at  the 
angular  point  on  another  straw  held  perpendicularly  in  the  hand 
of  No.  I,  who  exclaims  :  '  Wha'll  buy  my  jantle  Jockic  belaand  ? ' 
No.  a  answers  :  '  What  if  he  dees  i'  dy  ain  haand  ? '  No.  2  [sir] 
replies:  'Da  back  sail  bear  da  saddle  baand,  thro'  mo.ss,  thro' 
mire,  thro'  mony  a  laand,  that  gars  my  jantle  Jockie  dee  or  get  a 
faa.'  The  burning  triangle  is  now  handed  to  No.  2,  who  repeats 
the  same  formula  together  with  No.  3.  and  so  on  to  the  next  ;  and 
anyone  in  whose  hand  the  '  gentle  Jockie  dees'  (fire  goes  out)  or 
'  gets  a  faa '  ^falls  that  one  is  in  a  wad,  and  is  punished  by  kiss- 
ing every  person  of  the  opposite  sex  present,  or  by  answering  a 
number  of  dark  questions,  Spence  Flk- Lore  {i6g<)  185-6.  Lth. 
The  young  anes  now  at  wads  did  play.  An'  were  their  dearies 
smacking,  Bruce  Poems  (1813)  II.  loi.  Dmf.  A  game  .  .  .  called 
the  wadds.  Young  men  and  women  arranged  themselves  on  each 
side  of  the  hearth  fire.  .  .  It  begins  thus:  '  O  it's  hame,  an'  it's 
hame,  an'  it's  hame.  hame,  hame,  I  think  this  night  I  maun  gae 
hame.'  The  other  party  cries  :  '  Ye  had  better  lycht  an'  byde  a' 
night.  An'  I'll  choose  you  a  bonnie  ane'  [here  the  person  is 
named].  If  the  partner  please  :  '  I'll  set  her  up  on  the  bonnie  pear- 
tree,  It's  straught  an'  tall,  an'  sae  is  she,  I  wad  wauke  a'  night 
her  luve  to  be.'  But  if  the  person  proposed  be  rejected  :  '  I'll  set 
her  up  i'  the  bank  dyke.  She'll  be  rotten  ere  I  be  ripe,  The 
corbies  her  auld  banes  wadna  pyke.'  This  if  she  be  old.  If  she 
be  young  and  rejected  :  '  I'll  set  her  up  on  the  high  crab-tree.  It's 
soure  and  dowre,  an'  sae  is  she  ;  She  may  gang  to  the  mools 
unkist  by  me."  This  refusal  must  be  atoned  for  by  a  wadd  or 
forfeit,  Cromek  Remains  (1810)  113-5  nole ;  The  party  are  first 
fitted  each  with  some  ridiculous  name,  .  .  such  as  Swattcr-in-the- 
Sweet-Milk,  Butter-Milk-and-Brose,  the  Gray  Gled  o'  Gleii- 
whargan  Craig,  &c.  Then  all  being  seated,  one  comes  up,  repeat- 
ing the  following  rhymes  :  '  I  never  stealt  Rob's  dog,  nor  never 
intend  to  do,  But  weel  I  ken  wha  stealt  him,  and  dern'd  him  in  a 
cleugh.  And  pykit  his  banes  bare,  bare,  bare  eneugh  !  Wha  but — 
wha  but — '  The  object  is  to  burst  cut  suddenly  with  one  of  the 
fictitious  names,  and  thus  take  the  party  bearing  it  by  surprise. 
If  the  individual  mentioned  .  .  .  failed  ...  to  say  'No  me,'  .  .  he 
was  subject  to  a  forfeit ;  and  this  equally  happened  if  he  cried 
'  No  me,'  when  it  was  the  name  of  another  person  which  was 
mentioned,  Chambers  Pop.  Rhymes  (ed.  1870^  126.  Ir.  After 
this  comes  the  Weds  or  Forfeits,  or  what  they  call  putting  round 
the  button,  Carleton  Traits  Peas.  (ed.  1843)  I.  ill.  N.Cy.*  \b) 
Sc.  The  players  being  equally  divided,  and  a  certain  space  marked 
out  between  them,  each  lays  down  one  or  more  wads  or  pledges 
at  that  extremity  where  the  party  to  which  he  belongs,  chuse 
their  station.  .  .  The  two  parties  advancing  to  the  boundary  or 
line,  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  crossing  it,  by  making  inroads 
on  the  territories  of  each  other.  He  who  crosses  the  line,  if 
seized  by  one  of  the  opposite  party,  before  he  has  touched  any  of 
their  wads,  is  set  down  beside  them  as  a  prisoner,  and  receives 
the  name  of  a  stinker  ;  nor  can  he  be  released  till  one  of  his  own 
side  can  touch  him,  without  being  intercepted  by  any  of  the  other. 
.  .  .  If  any  one  is  caught  in  the  act  of  carrying  off  a  wad  it  is  taken 
from  him  ;  but  he  cannot  be  detained  as  prisoner,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  touched  it.  .  .  When  the  one  party  have  carried  off 
...  all  the  wads  of  the  other,  the  game  is  finished  Ja.m.}.  (7"i 
War.' =3  (8)  Dmf.  (Jam.)  Gall.  They'd  .  .  .  take  a  turn  at  wads 
and  wears,  Whilk  ay  the  heart  say  blithely  cheers.  Mactacgart 
Encycl.  (1824)  352,  ed.  1876.  9)  Frf.  Many  amuse  themselves 
[at  Christmas]  with  various  diversions,  particularly  with  shooting 
for  prizes,  called  here  wad-shooting,  Slalisl.  Ace.  II.  509  (Jam.). 
Ags.  (Jam.) 
2.  V.  To  pledge  ;  to  wager ;  to  engage  oneself. 
Sc.  (Jam.);  I'll  wad  my  haill  fee  against  a  groat,  Scott 
Minstrelsy  (i8oa~  I.  425,  ed.  1848.  Kcd.  Peer  Francie's  dead,  I'll 
wad  my  head,  Grant  Lays  (1884)  30.  Per.  I'll  wad  a  bodle, 
Stewart  Character  (1857)  127.  b.Sc.  I'll  wad  a  firkin  o'  butter  to 
a  fardin  cannle,  Wilson  Tales  (1839)  V.  390.  Ayr.  I'll  wad  my 
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new  pleugh-pcttle,  Yc'll  see't  or  lang.  Burns  Earnest  Cry  (1786) 
St.  15.  Rxb.  Hamilton  Oullaus  (1897)  20.  N.I.',  n.Cy.  {Coll. 
L.I..B.\  Nhb.',  n.Yk»'2 

Hence  u-adtied  al,  plir.,  obs.,  wagered  on. 
So.  She  couldna  hae  ridden  a   furlong  mair  Had  a  thousand 
merks  been  wadded  at  her,  Scorr  Minstrelsy  (1802)  III.  285,  ed. 
1848. 

[1.  OE.  n<ed{d,  a  pledge  ;  an  agreement,  a  covenant 

(Sweet).] 

I       WED,  £'.'    In  geii.  dial,  and  colloq.  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  anti 

,    Eng.     Also  in  form  wad  Sc.  (Jam.)     [wed  ;  wad.] 

I     1.  To  marry  ;  used  also  as  prelerile,  pp.  and  ppl.  adj. 

I        Sc.    A.W.I     Abd.  Ance  they're  waddit  we're  sooperanniwat, 

I    Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xliv.     Per.  The  Great  Man  took 

the  rustic  maid  and  wed  her,  Aitken  £'i/Of//(//ji<     1901}  72.     CId. 

I    iJam.)     Dmb.  Where  sadness  wed  to  peace  looked  out  so  fair, 

.Salmon    Gowodean     1868     12.      Twd.    How    Margot    wed    the 

Dragon,  Blchan  Burnet  (1898"   8.     Rxb.  He  had  wed  any  two 

that  should  be  wed,  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897    68.     Wgt.  Fraser 

Poems  (1885)  64.     Ir.  She'd  a  mind   to  wed,  Barlow  Boglanil 

(1892)  155.     N.Cy.'     Nhb.  We're  ower  poor  to  wed,  as  we  might 

ha'  done.  Tyuedale  Studies  (1896;.     n.Cy.  :  J.W.\  Com.',  n.Yks.'^* 

e.Yks.'  Me  an  mah  awd  deeam  was  wed.     m.Yks.',  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

s.Lan.'  Wed  women  are  like  cats,  they  look'n  best  uppo  ther  own 

harstooans,  6.     Der.  Ye'd  hae  me  wed  wi'  the  first  lout  as  ax  me, 

OuiDA  Puck  {1870;  V.     Brks.  A-thinkin'  o'  gettin'  wed,  Hayden 

Round  our   Vill.  (1901)  95.     Ken.  I've  been  wed   afore,  Carr 

Cottage  Flk.  (18971  9.     Dor    He  were  gettin'  into  years,  to  be 

sure,  when  he  wed  her,  Francis  Fiander's  Widow  (1901)  pt.  i.  i. 

Som.  The  maid  first  kissed  upon  the  stroke  o'  midnight  shall  be 

wed  afore  the  year  is  out,  Raymond  Men  o'  Mendip  (1898)  xiii. 

e.Dev.  Three  years  wed  or  more,  Jane  Lordship  (1897)  56.     Cor. 

Lev  us  gone  to  be  wed.  Pearse  Sngs.  {1902";  86. 

Hence  (i)  wedded  over  Ihe  besom-stick,  phr.  not  legallj' 
married;  (2)  Wedder,  ib.  one  who  gets  married;  (3) 
■Wed-folks,  sb.  pi.  married  people;  (4)  Wedless,  adj. 
unmarried  ;  (51  'Wed-pelt,  a  married  person  ;  see  Pelt,  sb.' 
(i)  Wm.  A  derisive  reference  to  a  man  and  woman  who 
cohabit  without  going  through  the  ceremony  of  legal  marriage. 
The  act  of  jumping  over  the  beesom  stick  is  held  to  be  binding  on 
the  parties  performing  it.  until  it  can  be  undone,  which  is  never, 
and  as  separation  or  desertion  can  only  be  justified  thus,  the 
ceremony  is  held  to  be  binding  for  life  ( B.K.).  (2)  n.Yks.^  •  Mair 
wedders  than  pot-boilers.'  implying  that  many  marry  without 
sufficient  means.  (3)  n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  iJ.W.\  s.Lan.'  (4:  Per. 
They  twitted  him  about  women,  and  put  him  mathematical  queries 
as  to  the  number  of  wedless  maidens  in  the  world,  Aitken 
Enochdhu  (1901)  125.  (5'  w.Yks.  Sitha  at  yond  looil ;  thah  wodn't 
think  'at  he  was  an  owd  wed-pelt  wi  a  hoilful  o'  barns.  An  owd 
wed-pelt  'at  shoo  is  ta  hev  t'donkey  fringe  cut  (B.K.). 
2.  With  with  :  to  be  married  to. 

Per.  Ye'se  never  wad  wi'  Grace  onybody,  Cleland  Inchbracktn 
(1883)  59,  ed.  1887.  w.Som.'  I  don't  never  'bleive  her  on't  never 
wed  way  un  arter  all. 

[1.  No  cristen  prince  wolde  fayn  wedden  his  child, 
Chaucer  C.  T.  b.  223.  OE.  iceddiaii,  to  make  a  contract ; 
to  betroth  ;  to  marry  (Hall).] 

WED,  v.^    Sh.I.    To  leap  out  of  the  water,  as  a  trout 
when  catching  winged  insects.     S.  &  Ork.' 
WED,  see  Wade,  sb.^^,  Wede,  Will,  aii.v.  v. 
WEDDENER,  WEDDER,  see  Weddinger,  Weather. 
WEDDER-WOM AN,  56.    Obs.    N.Cy.'     A  woman  who 
keeps  a  registry  office  for  female  servants. 

WEDDING,  56.  Sc.  Dur.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Pem.  Also 
in  form  wadding  Sc.  [wedin  ;  wa'din.]  1.  In  comb. 
(i)  Wedding-awoo,  see  below;  (2)  -baws,  obs.,  money 
tossed  to  the  crowd  at  a  wedding;  (3)  -bed,  the  bridal 
bed  ;  (4)  -bells,  see  below ;  (5)  -bidding,  an  invitation  to  a 
wedding;  (6) -braws,  wedding-clothes  ;  (7) -coat,  the  coat 
worn  by  the  bridegroom  ;  18)  -lines,  a  marriage  certificate; 
(9)  -of-crows.  obs.,  a  large  flock  of  crows  or  rooks ;  (10) 
-proud,  occupied  and  elated  with  wedding  festivities  ;  (ii) 
•psalm,  see  below;  (12I  -ribbon,  a  ribbon  given  by  the 
bride  to  be  raced  for  ;  (13)  -sark,  a  shirt  made  bj'  the  bride 
for  the  bridegroom  before  the  wedding ;  (14)  -store,  the 
wedding-feast  ;  (15)  -treat,  see  below. 

i)  w.Yks.  An  expression  that  occurs  in  a  couplet  that  is  yet 
frequently  heard  in  the  Wilsden  district  when  a  wedding  party  is 
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greeted  either  with  mere  shouts  of  good  wishes  or  by  the 
accompaniment  of  a  hurled  slipper  or  shoe.  '  A  weddin' a-woo, 
a  clog  an'  a  shoe,  A  pot  full  o'  porridge  an'  away  they  go  1 '  Leeds 
Merc.  Siippl.  (Dec.  16,  1899).  (2)  Gall.  Mactaggart  Eiuyd. 
(1824).  (3'i  Bwk.  Now  we  see,  wi'  mournfu'  e'e,  The  grave's  his 
wedding-bed,  Sutherland  Poems  (1821)  23.  (4)  w.Yks.  Female 
operatives,  when  one  of  their  number  has  been  'spurred,' 
announce  the  fact  that  it  is  known  to  them  by  ringing  the 
wedding-bells  for  her  ventriloquially  when  she  approaches.  When 
done  by  large  numbers  in  unison  the  effect  is  more  disconcerting 
than  unpleasant,  and  the  performance  is  intended  to  be  jovial, 
rather  than  irritating.  '  They're  nooan  ringing  t'weddin  bells  fer 
thee  thah's  nooa  need  ta  think'  (B.K.).  (5)  s.Pera.  N.  tf  O. 
(1872)  4th  S.  X.  267.  (6)  Lnk.  What  like  were  their  waddin' 
braws?  Nicholson  Kilwtiddie  (1895)  107.  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Eiicycl.  (1824)  69,  ed.  1876.  (7'i  Kcb.  Amang  the  piiir  folk  this 
waddin  coat  haes  tae  last  them  a'  their  days  for  gaun  tae  ye  kirk, 
for  kirsnins  an  burials,  an  ither  gran'  occasions,  Trotter  Gall. 
Gossip  i  190O  98.  (8)  w.Yks.  (J.W.).  s.Lan.i  19)  Gall.  Mactag- 
gart Eiicyel.  (1824).  (101  s.Lan.i,  Chs.i  (11)  Dur.»  If  a  bride 
appears  at  church  within  a  few  Sundays  after  the  wedding,  it  is 
customary  for  the  singers  to  sing  a  particular  psalm,  thence  called 
the  wedding  psalm.  At  Winston  Church  the  133rd  Psalm  is 
selected  ;  in  some  churches  the  128th.  (12)  ib.  (13)  Gall. 
Mactaggart  £iio'f/.  (1824^  ;  (,A.W.)  (14^  Abd.  To  busk  a  bonnie 
bride,  or  cook  the  weddin'-store,  Anderson  R/iy»ies{ed.  1867)  25. 
(15)  Sh.I.  On  the  fourth  day  the  young  men  held  the  'weddin' 
treat,'  which  was  simply  continuing  the  marriage  festivities  and 
rejoicings  for  another  day  and  night ;  and  this  they  did  at  their 
own  expense,  as  an  expression  of  their  goodwill  toward  the  newly 
married  couple,  and  also  as  a  return  for  the  liberal  entertainment 
which  had  been  provided  for  all  the  wedding  guests,  Stewart 
Tales  (1892)  221. 

2.  Phr.  by  wedding  or  deadiitg,  by  marriage  or  inherit- 
ance. 

w.Yks.  Newby  says  he  is  bound  to  hev  Leigh  either  by  wedding 
or  deading,  if  gold  will  n't  do  it,  Barr  Love  for  an  Hour,  225. 

WEDDINGER,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Not.  Lin.  Suf.  Cor.  and  Amer.  Also  written  weddener 
Yks.  Suf.  Cor.  ;  weddiner  Cum."  Wm.  e.Yks.^  ne.Lan.' 
e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Not.  Amer. ;  and  in  forms  waddiner  Uls. ; 
wed'ner  Cum.  [wed- ;  wa'din3(r.]  A  wedding  guest ; 
pi.  the  whole  wedding  party,  including  the  bride  and 
bridegroom. 

Slk.  Warning  Mess  John  and  the  weddingers  to  be  ready, 
Hogg  Tales  11838)  116,  ed.  1866.  Uls.  The  waddiners  wur  late 
o'  arrivin',  M^Ilroy  Druid's  Island  (1902)  114.  Nhb.  The  wed- 
dingers were  welcomed  by  the  good  dame  and  her  staff,  Dixon 
Whitliitgham  Vale  (1895)  51.  Cum.  The  wed'ners  just  tuok  gluts 
apiece, 'Stagg  Misc.  Poems  (ed.  1805)  129;  Cum."  Wm.  Hez 
t'weddiners  geean  by  yit  ?  (B.K.)  n.Yks.i^,  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.' 
w.Yks.  Banks  VVhfld.  IVds.  (18651  •  w.Yks.'  Lan.  Women  come 
to  their  dooars  to  see  t'weddiners.  Eavesdropper  Vill.  Life  (1869) 
98.  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  s.Not.  Has  tlie  weddiners  coom'd 
home?  (J.P.K.)  n.Lin.'  Thaay'll  be  married  by  noo,  1  seed  th' 
weddin'ers  pass  hairf  a  nooer  sin'.  sw.Lin.'  Are  you  one  of  the 
weddingers  ?  Suf.  You  shall  be  one  of  my  weddeners,  never  fear, 
Betham-Edwards  Lord  of  Harvest  (1899)  223.  Cor.*  [Amer. 
Dial.  Antes  (18961  I.  375.I 

WEDE,  ^Z".  and  J'.  Obs.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  written  weed 
Sc. ;  and  in  forms  wed,  weded  Sc.  In  comb.  Wede  away, 
(i)  faded,  vanished,  destroyed  by  death  ;  (2)  to  cause  to 
vanish  ;  to  remove,  destroy  ;  (3)  to  die  out. 

(i)  Sc.  The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  weded  awae,  Scott 
Minstrelsy  (ed.  1806)  III.  123.  Elg.  Wi'  disease  I  was  near  wede 
awa,  man,  Blackhall  Lays  (1849)  38.  Ayr.  His  parent-tree  wi' 
shielin-bough.  By  death  was  wede  awa',  Ballads  and Sngs.(z8^6-^) 
II.  61.  Edb.  Now  that  our  weavers  are  a'  wed  awa'.  How  then 
can  we  mak'  a  bit  linnen  o't,  Forbes  Poems  (1812)  141.  Nhb.' 
The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a"  wede  away.  (2)  Sc.  Bairns,  like 
things  o'er  fair  for  Death  to  wede  away,  Nicoll  Poems  (ed.  1843) 
226.  Edb.  If  sad  Fate  before  me  should  Wede  him  away, 
Maclagan  Poems  (1851)  225,  (3)  Gall.  The  Browns  and  the 
Sproals  are  a'weedin  awa,  Mactaggart  Encvcl.  (18241  28,  ed.  1876. 
"WEDGE,  56.'  and  v.  Nhb.  Dur.  Wm.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 
Slir.  Nrf.  Som.  Also  in  forms  wadge  Nhb.'  Lei.'  Nhp.' 
War.^Shr.' w.Som.' ;  wodge  War.  [wedg  ;  wadg.wodg] 
1.  sb.  An  implement  for  splitting  coal,  firewood,  &c. 
Nhb.,  Dur.  A  sharp  or  flat  pointed  iron  or  steel,  used  for 
splitting  and  breaking  coal  or  stone,  Nicholson  Con/  Tr.  Gt.  (i888\ 


w.Som.i  The  implements  for  '  claivin  o'  brans,'  i.e.  splitting  up 
firewood,  are  always  'a  battle  and  wadges.' 

2.  A  lump  ;  a  thick  slice,  esp.  of  bread  or  cake. 

Nhb.i,  Wm.  (B.K.),  Lei.»,  War.  (Hall.),  War.^  Shr.'  A  wadge 
o'  cake. 

3.  A  large,  loose  bundle  ;    a  load  ;    a  quantity  ;  a  wad 
stopped  into  a  crevice,  &c. 

Lei.'  Nhp.'  A  large  load  on  the  back  would  be  called  a  wadge ; 
a  heavy  child  would  be  '  A  pretty  good  wadge  to  carry.'  War. 
(Hall.),  War.3 

4.  V.  To  stuff;  to  load  ;  to  insert  as  a  wad.    Lei.'.War.^ 
WEDGE,  si.=    Nrf.     [wedg.]     The  brim  of  a  hat :  a  dial. 

form  and  use  of '  verge.' 

I  can't  understand  you  farmers.  When  you  want  anything 
you'll  wery  nigh  pull  the  wedge  off  your  hat  at  a  poor  fellow,  and 
another  time  you'll  ride  past  and  on't  look,  Emerson  Son  of  Fens 
(1892)328;  (P.H.E.);  Ellis  P;oij/(«<-.  (1889^  V.  274. 

WEDGED,  ppl.  adj.  Yks.  Chs.  [wedzd.]  Of  a 
woman's  breast  or  a  cow's  udder  :  distended  with  milk  ; 
hard  and  swollen. 

n.Yks.'2  ne.Yks,  Marshall  Riir.  Econ.  (1796)  II.  355.  Chs.' 
When  a  cow's  udder  becomes  gorged  with  milk  and  is  hard 
previous  to  calving  it  is  said  to  be  wedged.     s.Chs.' 

WEDGET,  sb.  Yks.  Lei.  Nhp.  Also  written  wedgeit 
n.Yks.^ ;  anti  in  forms  wadget  Lei.';  wadjet  Nhp.'; 
woudgeat  n.Yks.'^  [we'dgit.]  1.  A  small  wad  ;  a  thick 
slice  of  bread  or  meat.  n.Yks.^,  Lei.'  2.  A  large,  loose 
bundle  ;  a  burden. 

Nhp.'  A  pocket  stuffed  full,  would  be  called  a  wadget. 

WEDGEWOOD,  sb.  Lan.  Used  proverbially  for  any- 
thing very  tough. 

e.Lan.'     s.Lan.'  They're  clemmed  wur  nor  wedge\vood,  29. 

WEDGIL,  sb.  Yks.  [wedgil.]  A  lump  ;  a  deriv.  of 
'  wedge.'  n.Yks.  She  gav  me  a  wedgil  o'  spicekeak  (I.W.\ 

WLDGING,  ppl.  adj.  and  vb/.  sb.  Nhb.  Dur.  Stf.  Cor. 
In  comb.  {i>  Wedging-crib,  a  mining  term:  a  large  crib 
made  of  metal  or  oak,  used  as  a  foundation  for  metal 
tubbing,  or  for  walling  ;  {2)  -day,  a  day  set  apart  by 
miners  for  repairing  their  tools ;  (3)  -mill,  a  mill  for 
kneading  pottery  clay  ;  see  Wage,  v.' 

(ij  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Conl  Tr.  Gl.  (1888).  (2)  Cor. 
'Tes  wedgin'  day  tomorraw,  says  I,  Tregellas  Character  (1868) 
96;  Cor. 2  (3  Stf.  Pug  mill  or  wedging  mill  for  kneading  pottery 
clay,  White  Wrekin  (i86o)  xxvii. 

WEDNESDAY,  sb.  Sc.  Nrf  In  phr.  (i)  it's  Wednesday 
through  all  the  world,  or  —  all  the  ivorld  over,  an  expression 
used  as  a  protection  against  witchcraft;  (2)  one  won't  get 
further  than  Wednesday,  one  is  not  'all  there.' 

(i^i  Lnk.  The  good  wife  began  to  pray  for  herself  and  for  a'  that 
she  had,  saying,  '  It's  Wednesday  thro'  a'  the  warld,  and  good  be 
between  you  and  me,  chapman,  for  ye're  either  a  witch  or  a 
warlock  or  something  that's  no  canny,' Graham  Writings  {i^^'^ 
II.  104  :  Ay  when  ye  speak  o'  them  [devils,  &c.],  name  the  day, 
cry  '  It's  Wansday  thro'  a'  the  warld,'  and  there's  nae  fear  o' you, 
ib.  139  ;  Ye're  a  warlock,  it's  Wednesday  a' the  warld  oer,  ib.  120. 
(a)  Nrf.  Cozens-Hardv  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  25. 

WEDSET,  see  Wadset. 

WE(E,  int.  Irel.  Cum.  Lei.  Hnip.  Also  written  whee 
N.I.'  [wi.]  A  call  to  a  horse  to  stop.  Cf.  way,  int. 
N.l.',  Cum.',  Lei.'  (s.v.  Horse-language),  Hmp.  (H.R.) 

WEE,  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Chs.  Lin.  Suf.  Also  written  we  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wea 
n.Cy. ;  wie  Sc.  '(Jam.)  ;  and  in  forms  way  n.Cy.  Yks. ; 
way  Sc.  (Jam.)     [wT.]       1.  adj.   Little,  small;  young. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  One  of  those  Scotch  words  that  has  no  English 
equivalent ;  accordingly  our  English  friends  have  very  sensibly 
adopted  it.  You  will  nowadays  hear  English  people,  just  as  much 
as  Scotch,  saying  to  a  child  —  'Oh!  you  are  a  dear  wee  pet.' 
'  Little  pet'  would  not  convey  half  the  meaning.  It  has  a  sort  of 
kindly  meaning,  even  as  applied  to  inanimate  things,  Montgomerie- 
Fleming  Notes  on  Jam.  (1899) ;  A  wee  bit  of  the  diet-loaf,  Scorr 
St.  Ronan  (1824)  ii.  Cai.'  Abd.  An'  wee,  wee  ladies  fair  beyond 
compare.  An'  wee,  wee  lords  in  gorgeous  garbs  war*  there, 
Gnidnian  Inglismill  (1873)  48.  s.Sc.  Their  housie  was  wee, 
Allan  Poc/"s  (1887)  12.  Ayr.  Wee  Jenny  to  her  Grannie  says. 
Burns  Halloween  (1785)  St.  13.  Dmf.  Jock's  heid  was  wee,  Thom 
Jock  o'  the  Knoive  (1878)  i.  Wgt.  I  was  but  wee  an'  whiles  owned 
a  bawbee,  Eraser  Poems  (1885)  56.     Ir.  Now  dhrink  that  wee 
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bowl  iv  beef-tay,  M'Nulty  Misther  O'Pyan  (1894")  xxiii.  N.I.' 
Uls.  A  real  good  wee  worker,  Hamilton  Bog  iiSgf)  11.  Ant.  I 
mind  meself  a  wee  boy  wi'  no  plain  talk,  O'Neill  Glens  of  .Int. 
(1900)  28.  Dwn.  Be  at  the  kirsnin'  o'  my  wee  boy  the  morrow 
niclit,  Lyttle  Belsy  Gray  1,1894)  la.  N.Cy.'  Used  as  a  sort  of 
superlative,  as  '  Give  me  a  wee  little  bit  of  bread.'  Nhb.'  Move 
up  a  wee  bit.  Dur.',  w.Dur.'.  Cum.'*  Wm.  Let  us  alaan  \aw 
wee  bit,  Hutton  Bran  Nnv  IVaik  (1785)  I.  34a.  n.Yks.''  e.Yks.' 
What  a  bonny  wee  lahtle  bayn  it  is.  w.Yks.^  Lan.  Unloike  thoosc 
wee  things  ut  they  sell  neaw,  that  niimberell  ull  shelter  three 
foak,  Staton  B.  Shuttle  Mauch.  17.  n.Lin.'  She  was  the  weeist 
bairn  1  iver  seed  e'  my  life.     Suf.'  A  wee  bit  of  a  thing. 

Hence    (i)    Weeness,    sb.    sniallness,    littleness;    (2) 
Weeock,  sb.  a  little  while  ;  a  short  distance. 

(I  Sc.  (Jam.  i  (2)  Sc.  Wait  for  a  weeock  to  see  gin  she  does 
na  turn  up,  Ochiltree /?«/6h;h  (1895)  ii.  w.Sc.  (Jam.)  Cld. 'In 
a  weeock,'  by  and  bye  (16.).  Lnk.  Aye  they  gied  the  tither  glower. 
An'  drew  their  chairs  a  weeock  ower,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  {li-j^'^i  g. 
2.  Comb.  (I)  Wee  bawk,  a  small  cross-beam  nearest  the 
angle  of  a  roof;  (2)  —  bit,  (a)  of  distance:  an  overplus;  see 
below;  (b)  a  slight  intermediate  meal;  (c)  little,  small; 
cf.  bit,  adj. ;  I3)  -boukit,  small-bodied  ;  of  small  compass  ; 
cf  bouk,5/i.';  (4)  —  drop,  whisky;  (5) — folk,  the  fairies;  (6) 

—  half,  a  small  glass  or  half-glass  of  whisky;  (7)  —  hour,  one 
o'clock, ^f«.  A.M.;  (8)  —  jug,  a  whisky  jug  ;  (9)  —  knowin', 
a  small  quantity  ;  what  can  be  perceived  ;  (10)  ■ —  one  or 
• — ane, a  little  child,  an  infant;  adarling;  (11)  —  people,see 
(5)  ;  (12)  -saul't,  having  a  small  soul ;  (13)  —  schule,  sec 
below ;  (14)  —  sour  leek,  the  sheep's  sorrel,  Rtwie.x 
Aceloselia:  (15)  —  taws,  a  small 'taws' used  for  less  serious 
offences  than  those  for  which  the  'big  taws'  is  used  ; 
(16)  —  thing,  ((7)  see  (10)  ;   (b)  a  very  little  ;  a  trifle  ;  (17) 

—  thought,  see  (16,  b}  ;  (18)  —  whinnull,  a  shower. 

(O  Sc.  (Jam.)  (2,  a)  n.Cy.  (Hall.';  Blount  (1681).  Yks. 
'A  Yorkshire  way -bit.'  An  overplus  not  accounted  in  the 
reckoning,  which  sometimes  proves  as  much  as  all  the  rest.  Ask 
a  countrj'man  how  many  miles  it  is  to  such  a  town  and  he  will 
return  commonly,  'so  many  miles  and  a  way-bit,' Ray  P;ot'.  (1678) 
338.  w.Yks.  Watson  Hist,  fil/.v.  (1775)  548.  (6)  Yks.  Trans. 
Phil.  Soc.  (1858)  177.  ifj  Sc.  A  wee  bit  doggie,  Ramsay  Rciiiiii. 
(ed.  1892)  117  ;  'Bit'  (small)  is  often  intensified  by  the  addition 
of  '  wee '  (A.W.).  Abd.  Her  wee  bit  drap  o'  tea,  Cadenhead 
Bort-Accorci  (1853)  183.  Ayr.  Thy  wee-bit  housic,  too,  in  ruin! 
Burns  To  a  Mouse  (17851  st.  4.  Lnk.  Hide  the  wee  bit  bairnics 
when  this  bogey  man  comes  by,  Orr  Laigh  Flichts  (1882)  a6. 
Uls.  Aw  wud  like  tae  commit  tae  ye'r  care  a  wee  bit  Taestament, 
IKIlroy  Craiglimtie  (1900)  26.  Nhb.'  She  was  just  a  wee  bit 
thing  at  the  time.  Cum.  I've  gotten  a  wee  bit  spinning  wheel, 
BlamirePo«»is  (ed.1842;  191.  Wm.The  wee  bit  daisy  .Whitehead 
Leg.  (1859)  10.  n.Yks.°  A  wee  bit  thing.  Chs.  Wheyl  tha  does 
thi  wee  bit  jobs  i'  th'  taan,  Clouch  B.  Bresskittte  (1879)  9.  (3) 
Lnk.  Tho'  she's  wee  boukit,  [she]  may  wear  geyan  teugh,  Thomson 
A/i(Si«^5  ( 1 88 1  ■)  94.  Lth.  BallantinePo«ks  (1856)  133.  f4)Ayr. 
When  the  wee  drap  gi'es  life  to  the  laugh  an'  the  joke,  Ramsay 
IVoodnoles  (1868)  329.  Edb.  They'll  help  to  cool  his  thrapple,  hot 
aneugh  by  this  time,  I  warrant  ye,  wi'  the  wee  drappie,  Ballantine 
Deaiihaugh  (1869)  17.  Don.  Ah,  poor  Manis  was  always  fond  of 
the  wee  dhrap,  Macmanus  Chim.  Corners  (1899)  199.  (5)  N.I.' 
Dwn.  Come  the  Wee-Fowk  wi'  their  dances  Frae  the  lan's  o' 
FaCrie,  Savage-Armstrong  Ballads  (1901)  93.  Don.  The  belii  f 
in  the  '  wee  folk,'  or  '  gentry,'  is  very  much  more  widely  spread 
in  our  picturesque  and  mountainous  county  than  cursory  inquirers 
have  any  idea  of,  Cornh.  Mag.  ( Feb.  1877  1  172.  (6)  Lnk.  A  '  wee 
hauf  held  my  heart  in  cheer,  Mukdoch  Z)orfV/,_>Tf  (1873)  19.  (7) 
Abd.  Lang  aifter  the  wee  oor  hed  struck'n  me  an'  Jinse  was 
thereoot,  Alexander  Ain  Fit.  '1882)  209;  (A.W.)  (8)  n.Ir.  A 
toper  there  lived  at  Rashedag  Who  was  so  very  fond  of  the  wee 
jug.  Lays  and  Leg.  (1884)  34.  (9)  N.I.'  (loj  n.Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.', 
Kcd.  Jam.)  Lnk.  The  wee  ane's  breeks  had  lost  the  doup,  Orr 
Laigh  Flichts  (1882)  27.  Edb.  At  blithe  penny-weddin',  or 
christ'nin'  a  wee  ane,  Maclacan  Poems  (1851}  65.  s.Sc.  (A.W.) 
N.I.'  There  was  a  wheen  o*  wee  ones  follayin'  atthcr  thim.  Dwn. 
A  ken  my  wee  yin's  cen  Gaze  on  Ihon  sliies  uv  goolden  green, 
Savage-Armstrong  Ballads  (1901)  18.  N.Cy.'  (11)  Ir.  If  any 
article  of  household  furniture  happens  to  be  misplaced,  they 
attribute  it  to  the  wee-people,  Mason  Paroch.  Siirv.  1  1814-19)  in 
F/*-Z.o;r7»H.  (1884)  II  140.  N.I.'  Dwn.  The  Wee-I'eople  had 
somethin'  tae  dae  !  Savage-Armstrong  Ballads  (1901)  138.  (12) 
Sc.  (Jam.)  Rnf.  Our  noble  prince  Has  play'd  the  wee-saul't  loun 
for  ance,  Tannahill  Poems  (,1807)  105  {ib.).     (13)  Lth.  The  '  wee 


schule,' called  nowadays  the  'infant  department,' or  the  'Junior 
division,'  Strathesk  Mure  Bits  (cd.  1885)  la.  (14)  Ant.  i,B.  &  H.) 
(15)  Lth.  The  cane  and  the  '  wee  taws'  were  occasionally,  but 
mildly,  used  to  quicken  a  lazy  scholar,  Strathesk  More  Bits  (ed. 
1885)  22.  (16,  a)  Abd.  We've  bairns  you've  never  seen— Wee 
things  that  turn  them  Northward  when  they  kneel  down  at  e'en, 
Murray  Hameuith  (1900)  84.  Per.  The  lauchin"  wee  things! 
for  their  bread  He'd  furr  the  face  o'  Ben  Macdiiu  !  Haliburton 
Ochit  Idylls  (1891)  102.  Rnf.  The  wee  things  a'  come  todlin 
round  him,  Webster  Rhymes  1835)  54.  Ayr.  The  vera  wee- 
things,  toddlan,  rin,  Burns  Halloween  ^1785)  st.  5.  Dmf.  Frae 
tent  to  tent  the  wie-things  run,  Mayne  Siller  Gun  (1808I  58.  Dwn. 
A  ken  fu'  weel  the  wee  thing  sits  Ahint  her  wundec  sma',  an' 
knits,  Savage-Armstrong  .Sd/Zarfs  (1901)  27.  w.Yks.  Sutcliffe 
Shameless  IVayne  (1900)  5.  (A)  Sc.  Maybe  a  wee  thing  nastier 
in  the  taste,  Keith  Bonnie  Lady  (1897)  10;  Ye  miclit  whiles 
fancy  I  was  a  wee  thing  dour,  Stevenson  Calriona  (1893)  xxii. 
N.I.'  Its  a  wee  thing  sharp  this  mornin".  (17)  Ayr.  A  wee  thought 
longer,  an'  we'll  soon  get  clear  O'  this  queer  trade,  John  Kennedy 
Pod.  IVks.  (1828)  103.     Nhb.i     (18:  Ant.  i,S.A.B.) 

3.  Obs.   Of  low  or  mean  Station. 

Cld.  '  Wee  fowk,' people  of  the  lowest  ranks  (Jam.). 

4.  Close-fisted,  miserly;  mean,  despicable. 

Cld.  That  was  very  wee  in  him  (Jam.).  Dmf.  (ib.)  Uls.  A  close- 
fisted  person  is  '  wee,'  'close-fisted,'  'near,'  Northern  Whig  (May  8, 
1901). 

Hence  Weeness,  sb.  meanness.  Cld.  (Jam.)  5.  sb.  A 
little  ;  somewhat ;  also  used  advb. 

Sc.  Jam.i  ;  I  wish  ye  had  jist  come  a  wee  quicker.  Swan  Gales 
of  Eden  (1895)  ii.  Kcd.  He  was  a  wee  o'er  late,  Burness  Garron 
Ha'  c.  1820  151.  w.Sc.  I'm  a  wee  doubtfu'  about  it,  Carrick 
Laird  of  Logan  (1835'  59.  Ayr.  I  grudge  a  wee  the  Great-folk's 
gift,  Burns  £■/>. /oZJnwf  1784)  st.  i.  Kcb.  It  looks  a  wee  purpose- 
less for  a  man  wha's  time's  his  ain,  Armstrong  Kirkiebrae  {i8g6)  71. 
6.  A  short  time  ;  a  while. 
Sc.  (Jam.);  Syne  bathed  her  wee  feetie  awee  in  the  burn, 
Allan  L:lls  (1874)  359.  ne.Sc.  Ali'll  jist  wait  a  wee  till  they 
kweel  [cool].  Green  Gordonhavcn  ( 1887)  130.  Ayr.  It  was  a  gey 
wee  past  the  hour,  Hunter  Life  Studies  (1870)  282.  Edb.  Put  a 
lether  to  his  tongue  for  a  wee,  Moir  Maiisie  IVauch  (1828)  i.  Gall. 
Bide  a  wee,  faither,  Crockett  Moss-Hags  (1895)  iii.  N.L'  In  a 
wee.  N.Cy.i  Wait  a  wee.  Nhb.'  Cum.  They  may  forget  their 
birth  a  wee,  Gilpin  Ballads  fed.  1874)  202. 

[5.  Thai  vayndist  a  litell  wee,  Barbour  Bruce  (1375) 
-Mil.  217.     6.  The  kyng  than  vynkit  a  litill  we,  ib.  vn.  182.] 
WEEADLY,  WEEAK,  see  Wheedly,  Wake,  i;.' 
WEEALING,  WEEAM.  sec  Waling,  Wame. 
WEEAN,  sb.     Yks.     [wian.]     A  witch.     The  same 
word  as  Quean  (q.v.). 

n.Yks.  One  ol  the  hounds  managed  to  snack  at  t'aud  weean 
[witch]  afoor  she  gat  through  t'yat  leeading  tiv  her  hoos,  County 
Monthly  [Yeh.  1902)  26. 

WEEAN,  oav.     Yks.     [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]     Shortly.  n.Yks.  Ah'll  leak  in  weean.  Spec.  Dial.  29. 
WEEAN,  WEEAND,  see  Quean,  Wean,  sb.,  Weand. 
WEEASAN,   WEEASTHRIL,   see   Weasand,    Was- 
trel, sA.' 

WEEAZE,  WEEAZLE,  see  Wase,  Wheezle. 
WEEBIE,  WEEBIS,  WEEBLE,  see  Weebo,  Weevil. 
WEEBLY,  nrt>'.     s.Chs.'     [wlbli.]     Ailing;  weakly. 
WEEBO,  .s'6.     Sc.     Also  in  forms  weebie   Per.    Fif  ; 
weebis,  webis,   weibis,  wybis  (Jam.  Suppl.).        1.   The 
common  ragwort,  Senecio  Jacobaea. 

Sc.(Jam.);  The  rag-weed,  yellow- weed,  or  weebo, 5^iiroo/rtfoAa/'rt, 
Stephens  Farm  Bt.  (ed.   1849)  II.   163.      Per.   The   lily  to   the 
weebie   must   not  yield,   Haliburton  Dunbar  (1895)  80.     Fif. 
CoLviLLE  l^ernaciilar  ( !8gg)  12. 
2.  The  tansy,  Tanace/uiii  viilgare.    Fif  (G.W.) 
WEEBROO,  see  Wibrow. 

WEED,  i'6.'  and  v.  \'ar.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
[wid.]  1.  sb.  In  comb.  11)  Weed-clips,  an  instrument  for 
pulling  up  weeds;  (2)  -hook,  Weedeek,  Weedick,  Wee- 
dock,  or  Widdock,  (a)  see  (i) ;  (A)  to  uproot  weeds  with  a 
weed-hook  ;  (3)  spud,  (4)  .sticks,  see  (i). 

II)  Cum.*  ts.v.  Clcps).  (2,(11  Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.'  The  present 
form  of  weedeek  is  a  simple  chisel  point  socketted  on  a  long  slafT 
or  shank.  The  old  type  of  weedeek  had  a  sharp  point  with  a  barb 
at  one  side.     It  was  used  with  a  pulling  motion,  and  thus  uprooted 
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or  cut  the  weed.     (A)  Hrf.^  '  What  are  you  doing  ?  '  '  Widdocking 
the  wit.'     (3,  e.Sus.  HoLLOWAY.     (4)  Cum."  (s.v.  Cleps". 
2.  Fig.   A  thin,  weakly  child. 

Bdf.  "Yes,  it  died  just  afore  Easter,'  '  It  was  a  funny  little  weed  ' 
(J.W.B.). 

Hence  Weedy,  adj.  small,  puny;  having  a  weakly 
constitution.  Nhb.',  Brks.'  3.  Used  contemptuously 
for  a  worthless  person. 

Abd.  (G.W.)  Lnk.  I'd  raither  tae  the  puirhoose  gang  Thau 
leeve  wi'  sic  a  '  weed,'  M'Lachlan  Thoughts  in  Rhyme  (1884)  64. 
e.Lth.  He's  a  puir  weed.  Hunter  /.  liiwick  (1895)  171. 

4.  A  bad-tempered,  bitter  person. 

Dev.3  Yu  zour  ol'  weed,  thee  r't  fit  vor  nort  but  tu  grumblee 
vor  everlasting.     Yii  bitter  weed. 

5.  V.   To  thin  out  plants. 

Sc.  To  weed  firs  (Jam.).  Rnf.  Hoo  turnips  should  be  sawn  or 
wede,  Barr  Poems  ^i86i)  141.     sv/.Sc.  (A.W.),  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

Hence  (i)  Weeder,  s6.  one  who  thins  out  plants;  (2) 
Weeding,  sb.  pi.  plants  pulled  up,  or  cut  out  in  thinning 
trees,  &c. ;  (3)  Weedit, /^/.  adj.,  Jig.,  thin,  sparse. 

(i)  Dmf.  Ilk  weeder  had  forehowed  the  furrow,  Thom /ocA  o' 
theKnowe  {iSi&\  Si.  (2)  Sc.  (Jam.)  13)  Ayr.  O!  white,  white 
was  his  weedit  hair,  MacQueen  Gloaming  Am.  (1831)  65. 

WEED,  i-6.=  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  [wid.]  1.  A  garment ; 
clothes,  dress,  garb  ;  also  used7?§-. 

Sc.  Clad  in  woman's  weeds,  and  carrying  on  my  head  a 
woman's  burden,  Lang  Mo>ik  of  Fife  (1876)  83.  Abd.  '  Will  you 
shak'  a  fa'?'  'With  right  good  will,  .  .  but  not  here,  nor  in 
these  weeds,' Cobban  ^»^f/ (1898)  21.  Per.  Haliburton  Dun- 
bar (1895)  84.  se.Sc.  To  fidge  an'  fain  I'mournfu' weed,  Donald- 
son Poems  (1809';  94.  Ayr.  Aft  clad  in  massy,  sillar  weed,  Wi' 
gentles  thou  erects  thy  head.  Burns  Sc.  Drink  (1786)  st.  7. 
Gall.  Nae  .  .  .  hypocrites  wi'  roars  an'  screeds.  Durst  put  on  ony 
Mason  weeds,  Lauderdale  Poems  (1796)  22.     Lan.  (K.) 

2.  A  winding-sheet,  shroud  ;  grave-clothes. 

Lnk.  The  laird,  ye'U  mind,  had  twice  been  deid,  An'  twice  had 
waukened  oot  the  weed,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873")  9. 

3.  A  band  of  cloth  or  crepe  for  a  man's  hat  in  time  of 
mourning.    w.Yks.  (B.K.) 

[1.  His  ginge  &  all  his  garysons  in  glyssynand  wedis. 
Wars  Alex.  (c.  1450)  3015.  OE.  weed,  dress,  clothes 
(Sweet).] 

WEED,  sb.^  Sc.  Irel.  Also  written  weid  Sc.  (Jam.)  In 
[wId.]  1.  A  kind  of  child-bed  fever  caused  by  chill  or 
relapse  ;  a  chill  causing  inflammation  ;  a  fit  of  ague. 

Sc.  There  to  appearance  she  still  lay,  very  sick  of  a  fever, 
incident  to  women  in  her  situation,  and  here  termed  a  weed,  Edh. 
Mag.  (Mar.  1819^  220  (Jam.);  Dinna  ye  hear  the  bairn  greet? 
I'se  warrant  it's  that  dreary  weid  has  come  ower't  again,  Scott 
Bride  0/ Lam.  {iQig) -xW.  Cai.'  Fif.  Grown-up  people  spoke  more 
gravely  of .  .  .  an  income,  a  weed,  rose,  or  the  pains,  Colville 
Vernacular  (1899)  18.  Twd.  (Jam.)  Ir.  I'm  a  bit  bothered  on 
both  sides  of  my  head,  ever  since  I  had  that  weary  weid, 
Carleton  TraiVs/'eas.  (1843)  1.308.  N.I.'  Ant.  Bal/vmena  Obs. 
(189a). 

2.  A  disease  of  horses  and  cattle  ;  see  below. 

Sc.  Stephens  Farm  Bk.  (ed.  1849)  I.  328.  w.Lth.  Milch  cows 
are  not  infrequently  subject  to  what  is  here  called  a  weed,  which 
is  a  kind  of  feverish  affection,  Agric.  Surv.  168  (Jam.).  Hdg. 
Limping  wi'  spavie,  weeds,  an'  racks,  LumsdenSc/.  Poems  (1896) 
22.  [A  dropsical  state  of  the' cellular  tissue  about  the  udder  and 
between  the  hind  legs,  giving  rise  to  swelling  which  leaves  the 
impressions  of  the  fingers,  Armatage  Callie  (1882)  212;  One 
great  source  of  dread  to  a  milker  was  some  form  of  mammitis  or 
garget.  This  was  generally  the  result  of  a  chill,  and  in  the  initial 
stages  was  simply  catarrh  of  the  udder,  or  '  weed,'  but  ending  in 
curdling  of  the  milk.  Cows  lying  on  low,  damp  fields,  or  turned 
out  too  soon  after  calving — when  the  udder  was  in  a  full  and 
swelled  state — were  most  apt  to  contract  the  trouble,  while  a  blow 
or  inefficient  milking  might  also  cause  it,  Agric.  Gatettt  (June  17, 
1895)  539.  col.  3.] 

3.  Pains  of  labour. 

Lnk.  The  weed  and  gut  gaes  thro'  my  flesh  like  lang  needles, 
nails,  or  cishin  irons,  Graham  IVritings  (1883)  U.  19. 

WEED,  sA."  Dev.  (Hall.)  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    A  heavy  weight. 

WEED,  see  Wade,  sb.\  Wede,  Wood,  adj 

WEEDEN,  sb.     Obs.     w.Cy.     A  simple  person.     (K.) 


WEEDER-CLIPS,s/).  Obs.  Sc.  An  instrument  used 
in  cutting  or  pulling  up  weeds. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  1  turn'd  the  weeder-clips  aside,  An'spar'd  the 
S3'mbol  dear.  Burns  Answer  to  Verses  (1787)  St.  2. 

WEEDLE,  V.  Wor.  [wrdl.]  With  along:  to  keep 
going;  to  keep  up.     (H.K.) 

WEEDOCK,  sb.     Sc.     [widak.]     A  little  weed. 

Sc.  (G.W. )  Edb.  To  pou  the  weedocks  frae  amang  the  corn 
Learmont  Poems  (1791)  280. 

WEEF,  see  Waif. 

WEEFIL,  sb.  Sc.  A  term  of  contempt  for  an  extrava 
gant  person  ;  see  below. 

Ayr.  The  senseless  gavallings  of  great  gomerals  and  wasterfu' 
weefils  who  were  owre  het  and  fou,  and  had  been  lippened  wi' 
mair  than  was  guid  for  them.  Service  Dr.  Duguid  led.  1887)  108. 

WEEK,  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Irel.  and  Eng.  [wlk  ; 
wik.]  1.  In  phr.  (i) «  week  and  a  piece,  a  week  and  a  few 
days  ;  (2)  Ihe  inside  of  a  week,  from  Monday  to  Saturday  ; 
(3)  the  iveekofihe  three  Sundays,  see  below. 

(i)  w.Yks.  (J.W. ),  CI1S.3  (a)  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  (3)  s.Ir. 'Twould 
be  a  disgrace  to  [him]  that  didn't  come  on  it  since  the  week  o( 
the  three  Sundays,  Croker  Z.^^.  (1862)  216 ;  'It  never  happened 
since  the  week  of  three  Sundays'  means  that  it  never  happened 
at  all  (P.W.J.). 

2.  Conib.(i)  Week-a-day  or  Weeky-day,  a  week-day,  as 
opposed  to  Sunday  ;  (2)  -end,  the  space  of  time  from 
Saturday  to  Monday,  esp.  the  Saturday  to  Monday 
holiday  ;  (3)  -enders,  visitors  from  Saturday  to  Monday  ; 
see  below;  (4)  -night,  the  night  of  a  week-day;  (5)  -'s 
end,  (a)  Saturday  night ;  (b)  see  (2). 

(i)  e.Yks.i  Af5.  «(/rf.  (T.H.)  Oxf.  I  don't  wear  that  hat  on 
week-a-days(G.O.).  Sur.'IwearitSundaysandweek-a-days.  Dev. 
Horae  Subsecivae  {l^^^)  462.  Cor.^  (2)  Sc.  (A.W.)  n.Cy. N.CfQ. 
(1893)  8th  S.  iii.  385.  Nhb.,  Dur.  ib.  (1880)  6th  S.  i.  43.  e.Dur.i 
The  common  expression  of  educated  and  uneducated  alike,  and 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  North.  'Week-end  trips'  are  now 
advertised  on  most  of  the  lines.  Cum.,  w.Yks.  A'.  &  Q.  (1880) 
6th  S.  i.  43.  w.Yks.^  Lan.  If  I  get  my 'bacco  now,  lean  manage 
to  see  th'  week-end  o'er  very  well.  Almond  IVatercresses,  4. 
s  Lan.  A'.  &  O.  ib.  42.  Chs.'  n.Wal.  A^.  fr  Q.  ib.  42.  Stf.l  Lin. 
An'  curate  cums  afoor  week-end,  Peacock  Tales  and  Rhymes 
(1886)  77.  (3)  n.WaL  Lodging-house  keepers  and  tradesmen  in 
Llandudno,  Rhyl,  and  other  holiday  resorts  in  n, Wales,  employ 
the  term  '  week-enders '  in  a  contemptuous  sense  when  they  speak 
of  the  inferior  caste  of  visitors  who  come  on  Saturday  and  go  on 
Monday,  N.  &  Q.  (1880)  6th  S.  i.  42.  (4)  Cum.  Went  tut 
tweyce  eh  the  Sunday  an  yence  eh  the  week-neet,  Sargisson 
Joe  Scoap  (1881)  87.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (5,  a)  Dor.  Barnes  Poems 
(1863)  Gl.  (b)  Nhb.  Mony  a  canny  week's  end  hcv  we  hed 
tegither.  Pease  Mark  0'  the  Deil  (1894)  22. 

WEEK,  V.  Lan.  [wik.]  To  kick  as  a  horse.  s.Lan. 
Bamford  Dial.  (1854);  s.Lan.^  Hence  Weeker,  sb.  a. 
kicker,     ib. 

WEEK,  see  Weak,  i'.=,  Weaky,  Wick,  sb.^^ 

WEEKEN-DAY,  sb.  Dev.  Also  in  form  weekinday. 
[wrkan-de.]     A  week-day. 

A  servant  girl  told  me  that  her  sister  is  to  be  married  on  a 
w^eeken-day  and  not  on  Sunday,  Reports  Provinc.  (1902)  ;  I  have 
bread  and  treacle  weekindaj's,  and  bread  and  butter  Sundays, 
ib.  (1893). 

WEEKER,  WEEKIN,  see  Wicker,  sb.",  Wyking. 

WEEKING,  sb.  Chs.  Not.  The  wick  of  a  candle  or 
lamp.     Cf.  wake,  sb.^ 

Chs.i  Salt-making  term.  The  wick  of  the  lamp  used  in  the  pan- 
houses  and  hot-houses.     Not.i 

WEEKSMAN,  sb.  sw.Lin.'  A  man  employed  on  a 
farm  during  harvest  by  the  week,  and  having  his  meals  in 
the  house. 

He  wanted  to  come  in  as  weeksman,  butt'mester  reckoned  he'd 
do  better  at  ta'en  work.  We've  a  weeksman  coming  to-night,  so 
we  shall  have  another  to  do  for. 

WEEL,  sA.>  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Also 
written  weil  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.'  Nhb.';  wele  Sc.  (Jam.); 
wheal  N.Cy.'  ;  wheel  Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.'  Lan.  Clis.'^;  wiel 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  form  well  Sc.  (Jam.)  [wll.]  A  whirl- 
pool ;  an  eddy  ;  a  deep,  still  part  of  a  river. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  The  deep  waters  and  weils  o'  the  Avondow,  Scott 
Rob  Roy  (1817)  xxxvi.     Or.l.  Brand  Orkney  (1701)   141   (Jam.). 
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Ags.  The  Wheel  o'  Clackriach  has  made  mony  watery  ee  afore 
now,  S.  Kalhleeit  (182O1  III.  217  ;>A.\  Per.  Nor  dip  in  Devon, 
whaur  a  wicl  Invites  to  dook,  Haliburton  Ochil  Idylls  (1891  1  64. 
s.Sc.  My  mare  is  young  and  very  skeigh,  And  in  o'  llie  wcil  she 
will  drown  mc,  Scott  Miiislrctsy  (iSoa)  II.  121,  cd.  18.(8.  Ayr. 
Whyles  in  a  wicl  it  dimpl't,  Burns  Hnlloueen  (1785')  st.  25. 
Dmf.  KzxD  Poena  (1894)  44.  Gall.  Precipitate  him  headforemost 
into  the  wcil,  Glass  7"fl/«(  1873)  46.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.' '  The  wecl '  is 
a  deep  poo!  in  the  Coquet  immediately  above  Brinkburn. 
•  Bool's  Weal,'  at  Warkworth.  Dur.',  w.Yks.'  Lan.  Rav  ,1691). 
Ch8.'3 

Hence  (i)  Weelhead,  sb.  a  wliirlpool,  an  eddy;  the 
centre  of  an  eddy  ;  (2)  Weel-pit,  sb.  a  whirlpool. 

(1)  Sc.  (Jam.)  s.Sc.  Mackav  ;  They  douked  in  at  ac  weil-hcad 
And  out  aye  at  the  other,  Scott  Minslnlsy  (1802)  III.  187,  ed. 
1848.     (2)  w.Yks.  Thoresby  LeII.  11703')  ;  w.lfks.' 

[OE.  it'(i7,  a  whirlpool ;  a  pool  (Sweet).] 

■WEEL,  s6.*  Won  Shr.  Oxf.  Brks.  Bck.  Mid.  Som.  Cor. 
Also  written  weal  Shr.^  Oxf.  Brks.  Bck.  Mid.;  wheel 
s.Wor.' ;  pi.  weelyes  Cor.^;  weelys  Cor.'  [wTl.)  A 
wicker  trap  used  for  catching  tish,  esp.  eels.  Also  in 
coHtp.  Grig-wheel,  q.v.  (s.v.  Grig,  s6.')     Cf.  kiln,  sb.^ 

s.Wor.' Almost  twice  the  size  of  a  putcheon.  Shr.*  Used  on 
the  Severn.  Oxf.  Horae  Subsecivae  (,1777)  ii<);  N.  &^  Q.  1879) 
5th  S.  xi.  245.  Brks..  Bck.,  Mid.  In  use  on  the  Thames,  N.  if  O. 
ib.  Som.  QuEKETT  Sayings  and  Doings  i  c.  1820'!  33,  ed.  1888. 
Cor.i'^  [Watch  ponds,  go  looke  to  wecles  and  hooUc,  Tussek 
Htisb.  (1580J  87.] 

■WEEL,  see  Wale,  v.'^,  Weal,  sb.\  Well,  sb.,  adv. 

WEELAWONS,  see  Wellawins. 

WEELET,  int.  Nhb.'  [wllit.)  In  phr.  weeld  o'  the 
fellow,  used  as  an  exclamation. 

WEELST,  adv.   Yks.   [wilst.]    In  phr.  as  ivcelst,  as  well. 

w.Yks.  As  weel'st  thraw  thi  cap  ageean  t'wind,  Prov.  in 
Brighome  News    Aug.  10,  1889)  ;  Ah   mud  as  weelst  stop  (B.K.';. 

WEELY,  WEELYS,  see  Welly,  Weel,  56.= 
WEEM,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  A  natural  cave. 
Ags.  (Jam.)  Fif.  In  the  town  there  is  a  large  cove,  anciently 
called  a  weem.  I'he  pits  produced  by  the  working  of  the  coal, 
and  the  striking  natural  object  of  the  cove  or  weem,  may  have 
given  birth  to  the  name  of  the  parish  [Pittenwcem],  Slatisl.  Ace. 
IV.  369  ;ii.). 

2.  An  artificial  cave  ;  a  subterranean  passage. 

Frf.  A  little  westward  from  the  house  of  Tealing.  about  60  or 
70  years  ago,  was  discovered  an  artiticial  cave  or  subterraneous 
passage,  such  as  is  sometimes  called  by  the  country  people  a  weem, 
Slalist.  Ace.  101  (16.^.     Ags.  (16.) 

[Cp.  Gael,  iiaiiith,  a  cave,  den  (Macbain).] 

■WEEM,  see  Wem,  sb.,  Wheem. 

WEEN,  !».'  Yks.  Dev.  [win.]  To  whine,  whimper, 
cry  fretfully. 

w.Yks.^  In  the  phrase  'weening  and  whining.'  Dev.'Theleet 
windle  ne'er  blubbereth  or  weeneth,  but  look'th  pithcst  and  sif'th. 

WEEN,  ;.»  and  sb.  Sc.  [win.]  1.  v.  To  boast. 
Bnff.'     Hence  Weening, /i/i/.  «(!>■.  boastful. 

Elg.  Weening   pow'r  has  sometimes  lift  The  flaming  arm  on 
high,  CouPER  Poelty  (1804)  I.  157.     Bnff.' 
2.  sb.   A  boast.    Bnfi?      3.  A  boaster,    ib. 

WEEN,  see  Wane,  sb."- 

WEENY,  adj.  In  i^en.  dial,  and  colloq.  use  in  Irel. 
Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  written  weany  e.Yks.  Hrf.* ; 
weeney  In  Con;  weenie  Ir.  n.Lin.'  A[iicn ;  weny 
in. Yks.'  w.Yks. ;  wheny  Shr.  Hrl. ;  and  in  form  winny 
n.Yks.  Dev.     [wl'ni.]      L  Very  small ;  tiny.     Cf.  wee. 

Ir.  Poor  weeny  pet.  .  .  Look  at  his  innocent  purty  little  face, 
Carleton  Fardoroiigba  (ed.  1848)  ii ;  'T  would  sicken  you  to  see 
the  weeny  wizened  size  of  it.  Barlow  £'05/ im^o  ff«<  1898)  319. 
N.I.',  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  '  Aa'll  hev  just  a  weeny  bit  o'  cheese.' 
Commonly  used  in  an  aflectionate  way  when  applied  to  a  child 
vs.v.  Wee".  Dur.'  'Little'  is  sometimes  prefixed.  e.Dur.', 
w.Dur.',  n.Yks.23,  e.Yks.',  ni.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Mutton  Tohi-  to 
Caves  (17811;  w.Yks.*  Lan.  Weeny  heart  an'  wakely  bonds, 
Kamsbottom  P/iatrs  of  Distress  (1864)  77.  ne.Lair'  s.Laii.' 
Poor  chylt!  it's  nobbut  a  weeny  little  tot.  s.Chs.'  Oo)z  siclr  u 
wee-ni  lifl  wensh,  wi  dhu  weeni-ist  lit-l  skrin-sh  ilv  (i  noa-z. 
Not.*  I  seed  a  weeny  mouse.  n.Lin.  It's  of  ens  weenie  bits  o' 
things  as  maks  uz  fer  good  er  bad  (M. P.}.  n.Lin.'  Lei.' A  weeny 
little  thing.    War.*  Sometimes  compounded  with  '  teeny.'     Shr. 


Bound  Provinc.  (1876).  Hrf.*  GIo.  Oh  mother,  there  is  a  weeny, 
weeny  lamb  in  the  field  (A.B.^.  Oxf.'  w.Som.'  1  only  wants  a 
weeny  little  bit.  Dev.  "Tis  only  a  very  litllc  bit,  .  .  a  winny  little 
sum,  M0RT1.MF.K  W.  Moors  \  1895)  73.  Cor.  When  you  were  but 
a  weeney  little  thing  wouldn't  j'ou  trust  yourself  with  mc  afore 
any  one  ?  Harris  Faith,  174.     [Amer.  Dial.  Notes  (1896,  I.  395.] 

Hence  Weeny-nebbed,  ppl.  adj.  meagre-faced.    n.'Vks. 
(I.W.),  n.Yks.^        2.  Sick,  weakly.     Hrf.* 
WEEOCK,  WEEOK,  see  Weak,  i'.* 

WEEP,  I'.'  Sc.  Yks.  Wan  Wor.  Shn  Glo.  Oxf.  Hmp. 
Som.  Con  [wip.]  1.  To  drip,  exude,  leak  ;  also  used 
with  throiiqli. 

Sc.  (A.W.\  s.Wor.*  Shr."  I  see  as  that  barrel  o'  one- way- 
drink's  weepin'  through.  GIo.  (A.B.  ,  Glo.'  w.Som.'  We  begwain 
t'ave  a  change  o'  weather,  zee  how  the  walls  do  weepy.  Cor.  At 
the  further  end  ...  is  a  round  granite  basin.  .  .  The  water  weeps 
into  it  from  an  opening  at  the  back,  Coucii  iVilllVorsliip,  in  Hunt 
Pop.  Rom.  IV. Eng.  (1865;  297,  ed.  1896.  [A  hungry,  or  weeping, 
or  cold  sort  of  clay.  Lisle  Husbandry  ^1757).] 

Hence  (i)  Weephole,  sb.  a  small  aperture  at  the  base 
of  a  wall  through  which  water  drains  from  the  ground 
above  the  wall ;  (2J  Weepy,  adj.  moist,  soppy ;  full  of 
springs. 

(i)  w.Yks.  (S.O.A.)  (2)  War.3  This  bacon  must  be  hung  in  a 
drier  place,  it's  quite  weepy.  Shr.l  Sally,  one  o'  the  fat  cheeses 
is  weepy,  mind  to  turn  it  on  a  dry  place,  an'  notice  it  every  day. 
Glo.'  Som.  (W.F.R.);  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825).  e.Som. 
W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873^  w.Som.'  Terr'ble  weepy  field  o'  ground. 
2.  Of  a  sore:  to  discharge,  exude,  run. 

War.*,  w.Wor.'  Glo.  '  How's  your  bad  leg  to-day  \ '  '  'Tis 
better,  thank  you,  but  the  sore  still  weeps  '  (A.B.) ;  Glo.'  Oxf.' 
That  06nd  [wound]  yent  nigh  u-ell  it  [yet] ;  it  weeps  agen.  MS.  add. 
Hmp.  It  be  a  bush,  miss,  an'  weeps  dreadful,  it  do  (^W.F. '.     Cor.^ 

WEEP,  u*  e.An.  Dev.  [wip.]  Of  birds  :  to  chirp  ; 
esp.  used  of  the  plaintive  note  of  certain  birds. 

e.An.'  [Said]  of  the  golden  crested  wren.  Suf.  An  old  woman 
expressed  her  dismay  at  havinga  robin  come  'weeping,  weeping,'., 
at  her  door,  Henderson  Flk- Lore {i8-jg)  i.     nw.Dev.' 

WEEPERS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  Strips  of  muslin  stitched  on 
the  culfs  of  a  coat  or  gown  as  a  sign  of  mourning,  often 
covered  with  crape.     (A.W.) 

WEEPING,  ppl.  adj  Stf.  Nhp.  e.An.  Dev.  [wipin.j 
In  comb.  ( i )  'Weeping  widow,  the  common  fritillary, 
Fiitillaria  Meleagris;  (2)  —  willow,  the  common  laburnum, 
CylisiisLabiinitiiit;{2)  —  tears.excessive sorrow;  see  below. 

(i)  stf.,  Nhp.  (B.  &  H.)  1,3)  Dev.*  (v)  e.An.'  '  1  lound  poor 
Betty  all  in  weeping-tears,'  i.e.  shedding  them  profusely. 

■WEER,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  weir  n.Sc.  (Jam.) 
Doubt,  hesitation  ;  apprehension,  fear. 

n.Sc.  I  haif  na  weir  of  that  iJam.).  Abd.  But  still  I  had  weers 
of  the  spinning  o't,  Ross  Sngs.  (ed.  Nimmo)  281. 

[Loke  in  and  loke  with-outen  were,  YorA  Plays  (c. 
1400)  50.] 

WEER,  adj.     Obs.    e.An.'     Pale,  ghastly  in  aspect. 

WEER,  see  Ware,  .v/;.*.  Wear,  t;.'*.  Weir,  sb.,  Wer. 

WEERIGILLS,  sb.  fil.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Also  written 
weiriegills  Rnf.     Quarrels. 

Rnf.  'In  the  weiriegills,'  in  the  act  of  quarrelling.  Bwk.  'At 
the  weerigills,'  wrangling,  on  the  point  of  fighting. 

WEERISH,  see  Wairsh. 

■WEERIT,  sb.  Obs.  Rnf.  (Jam.)  1.  The  young  of 
the  guillemot,  Loiiivia  troilc. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  name  has   originated  from    their  crj-, 
which  it  resembles  in  sound,  as  they  have  an  incessant  peevish  note. 
2.  A  peevish  child. 

WEEROCK,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  A  corn  ;  a  bunion.  Cf. 
wyrock. 

Edb.  JIary  Hay,  Wha  had  a  weerock  on  each  tae  As  big's  a 
plum,  M'OowALL  Poems  (1839)  154. 

[Cp.  OE.  U'carr,  a  wart,  callosity  (Sweet).] 

WEES,  flrf/'.  Obs.  Don  In  phr.  to  w/tjitc  u'fM,  to  make 
believe.  Haynes  Voc.  (c.  1730)  in  A^.  &*  Q.  (1883)  6th  S. 
viii.  45. 

WEES,  WEESE,  see  Wase,  sb.,  Weeze. 

WEESE-ALLAN,  sb.  Onl.  Richardson's  skua,  Sler- 
lomriiis  crepidatus.     Swainson  Birds  (1885)  210. 
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WEESH,  int.  Sc.  e.An.  Also  wrilten  wheesh  Inv. ; 
and  in  form  weest  Abd.  [wTJ.]  A  call  to  a  horse  to  go 
to  the  right ;  also  in  comp.  Weesh-(a)way.    Cf.  woosh. 

Sc.  Morton  Cyclo.  -Igrk.  11863)  (s.v.  Hcirses\  Inv.  (H.E.F.) 
Abd.  (Jam.)  ;  Fin  ye're  workin'  a  horse  an'  wint  it  t'  gyang  i'  ih' 
richt  han",  say  'Weest,'  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Nov.  i,  1902). 
e.An.*     Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy  Broad Nrf.  (1893)  12. 

WEESHT,  see  Whisht. 

WEESHY,  n((/'.  Irel.  Also  written  weeshee.  [wlji.] 
Very  small,  tiny. 

Ir.  What  weeshee  little  balls  thim  is,  sir,  Lover  Handy  Andy 
(1842)  iii  ;  I  had  larned,  .  .  as  a  weeshy  lad,  to  repate  some 
'spaches  from  the  Dock,'  M'Nulty  Misther  O'Ryan  (1894)  v; 
The  first  man  he  met  was  the  weeshy  fraction  of  a  tailor, 
Carleton  Traits  Peas.  (1843)  I.  141. 

WEE'S  NEST,  phr.    Cor.     A  mare's  nest. 

Cor. *  They  have  found  a  wee's  nest,  and  are  laughing  over  the 
eggs;  Cor.2 

WEEST,  adj.  Obs.  Bch.  Depressed  with  dullness. 
Also  used  advb.     Cf.  whisht. 

Oh,  waes  my  heart !  nae  ferlie,  then,  that  ye  Should  gang  sae 
weest,  and  tine  your  wonted  glee,TARRAsPof»i5(i8o4)  115  (Jam.). 

WEEST,  see  Weesh. 

WEET,  v}     Cor.     [wit.]     To  pull. 

Cor.'  I'll  weet  thy  loggers  [ears]  for  thee;  Cor.'^  w.Cor.  Tell 
me  if  I  weet  your  hair,  it's  tidden  [painful]  when  weeted  (M.  A.C.). 

Hence  Weeting,  t'W.  5i.  a  flogging  ;  a  thrashing.    Cor.'' 

WEET,  v.^  Hmp.  Dev.  [wit.]  To  chirp  as  a  bird. 
Cf  tweet. 

Dev.  A  robin  weeting  or  chirping  at  the  window  foretells  a 
death  in  the  house.  Gurdon  Memories  (1897')  160. 

Hence  Weet  bird,  sb.  the  wrjneck,y>'«.v  torqiiilla. 

Hmp.  So  called  from  its  cry  'weet,'  Wise  New  Forest  ^l883) 
186;  Hmp.i 

WEET,  see  Wait,  int.,  Wet,  adj.,  Wheetie,  int. 

WEETH,  56.  Cor.'=  [wi)'.]  A  field  ;  used  as  a  proper 
noun.     Hence  Weethan,  sb.  a  small  field. 

WEET-POT,  sb.  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   A  sausage.    (Hall.) 

WEET-SHERD,  see  Wet-shod. 

WEEVIL,  sb.  Van  dial,  forms  in  Eng.  (i)  Weabel, 
(2)  Weeble,  (3)  Weuel,  (4)  Wheul,  (5)  Whewl,  (6)  Whool, 
(71  Whoole,  (8)  Wibble,  (8)  Wiveller,  (lo)  Wooult,  (11) 
Wule,  (12)  Yule. 

(rim.Yks.i  (2,Shr.>  (3)  Bdf.  (J.W.B.)  (41  Un.>  (5)  Lin. 
(Hall.)  (6  Hrt.  Ellis  Cy.  Housewife  {i-]$o)  •].  (7)  Nhp.'  (8) 
Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.3  (9)  sw.Lin.'  (10)  Nhp.'  (11)  n. Lin.  Sutton 
IVds.  (1881V  ne.Lin.  (E.S.)  (12  s.Hmp.  Sternberg  Dial. 
(1851 1  (s.v.  Whoole  . 

WEE- WOW,  adj.,  sb.  and  v.  Chs.  War.  Wor.  Shr. 
Glo.  e.An.  w.Cy.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Anier.  Also  written 
wee-wo  War.'^  e.An.'  ;  and  in  forms  wee-waw  Amer. ; 
woowah  Suf.'  [wr-w9,  -wau.]  1.  adj.  Crooked,  cross- 
wise, irregular;  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other; 
ill-balanced,  shaky,  unsteady  ;  wobbling;  also  used  ot/zi. 
Also  in  comp.  Awee-wow. 

s.ChB.'  Said  generally  of  a  load.  '  Dhaat*  l6oud)z  au*  wee"-waaw 
liredi,  tin  it)s  11  streenjur  tu  mey  iv  yi  dun)ur  ii  slim  un  it  of, 
ufoa-r  yi  gy'etn  faa-r.'  War.'^  This  is  a  wee-wo  cart.  Wor. 
(H.K.)  Shr.'  I  knowed  well  enough  that  load  oOd  never  raich 
wham,  it  wuz  all  wee-wow  afore  it  lef  the  fild.  Glo.  Horac 
Subsecivae  (1777)  462.  Nrf.  (E.M.),  Suf.'  w.Cy.  Grose  (1790). 
w.Som.'  Could'n  gee  he  no  prize  vor  ploughin',  'is  vores  be  all 
wee-wow.  Dev.  Thease  scam  is  awl  wee-wow,  Hewett  Peas. 
Sp.  (1892).  n.Dev.  Twel  zet  e-Iong  or  a  wee-wow,  E.vni.  Scold. 
(1746)1.275.     nw.Dev.l     Cor.'  My  needle  is  all  wee-wow  ;  Cor.' 

HenceWee-wowy,  ffrf/.  crooked,  uneven,  awry ;  irregular. 

Wor.  (H.K.)  w.Som.' Thick  there  wee-wowy  old  lauriel  idn 
no  orniment.  [  Amer.  When  calico  is  torn,  the  torn  edge  is  called 
weewary.  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  395.] 

2.  Puckered. 

Dev.  Why,  yu've  got  thease  cloth  awl  wee-wow,  Hewett  Peas. 
Sa  (1892  . 

3.  Squinting.     Dev. 'Erbabby'seyesisdrefful  wcc-wow-like,  lA. 

4.  Obs.  Perverse ;  also  in  comp.  Awee-wow.  w.Cy. 
Grose  (1790).  5.  sb.  Crookedness,  irregularity;  a 
rocking,  unsteady  motion  :  ffen.  used  in  phr.  all  iof)  a  wee- 
ii'ow.     e.An.',  Nrf.  (E.M.),  Cor.=        0.  v.   To  sway  from 


side  to  side  ;  to  twist  or  move  in  an  irregular  and  intricate 

manner. 

Wor.  (H.K. '■-,  e.An.'  Suf.'  One  ploughing  unskilfully  as  to 
straightness  of  furrow,  would  be  said  to  'woo-wah  about.'  Dev. 
(Hall.)  [Amer.  One  o'  them  durn'd  road-engines  that  had  got 
wee-wawed  putty  near  square  across  the  track,  Westcott  David 
Harum  (1900)  xxxi.] 

WEEZE,  V.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Brks. 
Sus.  Hmp.  w.Cy.  Som.  Also  written  weaze  Som. ;  weese 
n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Som.;  wesew.Yks. ;  wheeze  n.Yks.' s. Lan.'; 
whesew.Cy. ;  and  in  form  waayze  Brks.'  [wiz.]  1.  To 
ooze  ;  to  drain  away  ;  to  distil  gently.     Cf  wooze. 

n.Sc.  vJam.)  Frf.  Sinn'd  ye  wi'  3'on  greetin'  cheese  Frae  which 
the  tears  profusely  weeze,  Morison  Poems  (17901  105.  n.Yks.' 
Gin  t'possk't  beeant  drop-dry  it  'ull  weeze  oot ;  n. Yks. ^  It  wheezes 
out.  w.Yks. ///^v.  Co«nW- (July  3,  1897).  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Chs.' 
There's  a  spring  of  water  weezes  out  from  yon  hill  side.  Lei.' 
Nhp.'  I'm  afeard  the  bottle'll  burst,  it  weezes  out  so  at  the  cork. 
War.3  Brks.'  The  ile  waayzes  out  o'  the  cask,  ther  mus  be  a 
crack  zome'cr.  Sus. '^ 
2.  To  moisten  ;  to  mix  with  water. 

w.Cy.  The  brewer's  grains  must  be  well  whesed  for  the  pigs, 
Grose  (17901.  Som.  Desciibing  the  process  of  making  sage 
cheese,  the  old  woman  said  that  'the  sage  was  chopped  up  and 
made  into  balls  with  water,  just  enough  lo  weaze  it'  (W.F.R.). 

[ME.  ivesen,  to  ooze,  suppurate  (Stratmann).] 

WEEZE,  see  Wase,  sb. 

WEEZLE,  see  Weasel,  sb.\  Whizzle,  v.'^ 

WEEZYjar/y.  Der.^  nw.Den'  [wi'zi.]  Giddy;  light- 
headed.    Cf  whizzy. 

WEFER,  sb.  Nhb.'  Loose  material  at  the  sides  of  a 
cutting  in  stone  or  coal  ready  to  fall  down  if  left  un- 
supported ;  also  called  Side-waver. 

WEFF,  adj.  Sh.L  Having  a  musty  smell.  S.  &  Ork.' 
Cf  waugh. 

WEFF,  WEFFET,  see  Waff,  j;.=,  Wevet. 

WEFFIL,  see  WafRe,  ?■.' 

WEFFING.  si.  Obs.  Nhp.'  Street  sweepings;  manure; 
also  in  comp.  Street  weffing. 

WEFFLE,  see  Waffle,  1^.'  = 

WEFFLIN,  sb.  Obs.  Ags.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form 
wefflum.  The  course  of  water,  or  '  back-lade'  at  the  back 
of  a  mill-wheel. 

WEFT,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Vv^or. 
Also  in  forms  waaft  Sh.I.  ;  waft  Sc.  [weft ;  Sc.  waft.] 
1.  sb.  In  comp.  (1)  Weft  fork,  (2)  hammer,  a  part  of 
a  power-loom  used  for  stopping  the  loom  when  the 
transverse  thread  breaks.  Lan.  (O.S.H.)  ;  (3)  -raws, 
unevenness  of  the  weft  caused  by  laying  the  threads  of 
weft  opener  or  closer,  or  by  using  weft  of  different  shades. 
w.Yks.  (W.T.)  2.  Phr.  to  put  in  the  wejt  too  fine,  to 
carry  a  correct  analogy  too  far.  Uls.  Jrn.  Arch.  (1853- 
1862)  V.  105.        3.  Obs.   A  web,  esp.  a  cobweb.     Wxf ' 

Hence  Wefty,  adj.  webby,  cobwebby. 

Amang  weft}'  jhemes,  'cha  jeist  ee-rid  apan,  ib.  98. 

4.  Fig.   Energy,  Strength,  support;  decision  of  character; 
importance,  influence. 

Lan.  Engaged  in  something  as  had  rather  more  weft  in  it, 
Waugh  Heather  {ti.  Milner)  I.  240.  n,Lan.'  He  hes  a  deeal  o' 
weft  about  him.     s.Lan.'  He's  getten  no  weft  in  him. 

5.  V.   In  phr.  to  waft  and  ivarp,  to  weave. 

Ayr.  Ne'er  mind  how  fortune  waft  an'  warp,  Burns  Ep.  to  J. 
Lapraik  (Apr.  21,  1785    st.  8. 

Hence  (1)  Weftage,  sb.  the  texture  of  woven  cloth. 
s.Lan.';  (2)  Wefted,  /i//.  n^y.  webbed.  s.Wor.  (H.K.) ; 
(3)Wefty-chems,s6.,oii-.,  ?a  basket  woven  of  chips.   Wxf 

6.  Pass.  To  be  concerned  or  closely  associated  ;  to  be 
entangled. 

n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.*  Sairly  wefted  wi'  bad  company  ;  n.Yks.'' 

7.  Fig.  To  set  about  anything  vigorously,  esp.  to  begin 
to  eat. 

w.Yks.  When  it  com  ontat  table  ah  pict  t'wife  a  nice  lookin  bit 
aht  ta  weft  at,  TBag  o'  Shoddy  Olm.  (i866)  8. 

8.  Fig.   To  beat,  fight,  gen.  followed  by  into. 

Cum.T  Aa'U  give  him  a  weftin'  some  day  ;  Cum,*  m.  Yks.'  Weft 
into  him.  I  gave  him  a  good  wefting.  Lan.  Hoo  wefted  intu  im 
ut  t'brecchus  end,  Scholes  Tim  Gannvaltlc  (1857)  50. 
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Hence  Wefter,  sb.  a  blow. 

w.Yks.  Ivvcry  time  ah  gav  him  a  wefter  he  call'd  aglit,  Tom 
Treddleiioyle  Baiinsla  Ann.  (,185a)  8. 

9.  With  up:  to  fill  up,  plug;  to  stuff. 

n.Yks.  T'sand's  wefted  t'dreean  up  I.\V.\  e.Yks.'  Corner  is 
all  wefted-np  wl  muck. 

10.  Fig.  With  up  :  to  eat  up  ;  to  use  up. 

n.Yks!  T'cows  is  wefted  up  t'streea.  He's  wefted  up  those 
rags  ;I.W.). 

WEFT,  see  Waft,  v. 

WEG,  sb.  Cum.*  Also  in  form  wag.  [weg.]  A  lump 
or  wedge  of  breau,  lS:c.  ;  a  slice  cut  too  thick  ;  a  dial,  form 
of  wedge.'       '  A  weg  o'  clieese.' 

WEG,  WEGGLE,  see  Wag,  Waggle. 

WEGGY,  sb.  Yks.  [we'gi.]  A  short  piece  of  wood 
sharpened  at  both  ends,  used  in  a  game  similar  to  '  tip- 
cat';  the  game  of '  tip-cat.'     See  Piggy.     w.Yks.  (D.L.) 

WEGHORNED, //>/.  (7(//'.  Cum.'*  Having  horns  un- 
equally elevated. 

WEGHT,  WEG-W ANTS,  see  Weight,  A-6.»,  Wag-wants. 

WEHAVEN,  int.  Dev.  An  exclamation  made  by 
harvesters  during  the  ceremony  of  -calling  the  nack'  ; 
?lit.  '  we  have  un.'     See  Nack,  sb.'^ 

In  a  moment  they  all  shout . . . '  Arnack,  arnack ,  arnack,  wehaven, 
wehaven.  wehaven,'  Bray  Desc.  Tamar  and  Tnvy  {iZ'^6)  I.  Lett, 
xix.  11. Dev.  The  reapers  were  gathered  round  a  pond,  where 
they  sang  three  times  . .  .  'Arnack,  arnack,  arnack, We  haven,  we 
haven,  we  haven.  God  send  the  nack,' A'.  &  Q. '  1878)  5th  S.  x.  359. 

WEHAW,  int.    Obs.   Sc.    A  cry  used  to  alarm  a  horse. 

Gall.  Hoys  are  frequently  seen  about  the  clauchans  running 
after  auld  naigs,  and  crying  wehaw  !  and  see  how  the  horses  scooi, 
hang  their  lugs,  and  would  kick  were  they  able,  Mactacgart 
Eiicvil.    1824). 

WEIBIS,  see  Weebo. 

WEIGHT,  WEID,  see  Weight,  sA.'^,  Weed,  sb.^ 

WEIGH,  V.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  written  way  n.Cy.  Brks.'  Dor.  w.Som.' 
nw.Dev.' ;  way  Sc.  (Jam.)  Cum.'*  e.Lan.'  Suf.  Ess.;  and 
in  forms  waagh  N.Cy.°  ;  waugh  n.Cy.;  wiegh  N.Cy.^  ; 
wy  Sh.I.  [we,  wei.]  1.  v.  In  comb,  (i)  Weighbalk, 
(a)  a  scale-beam  ;  a  steelyard  ;  (b)  obsoL,  the  beam  or 
balk  of  a  steam-engine;  (2)  -bauks,  (a)  scales;  (i)  in 
phr.  to  be  in  the  weigh-bauks,  to  be  in  a  state  of  indecision  ; 
(3)  -beam,  a  balance  ;  (4)  -brods,  the  boards  used  for  the 
scales  of  a  large  balance;  (5)  -jolt,  {n)  a  see-saw;  (6)  to 
play  at  see-saw  ;  (6) -man,  a  coal-mining  term:  the  man 
who  weighs  the  tubs  as  they  come  to  the  bank  ;  (7)  -salt, 
(a)  a  game  :  see  below  ;  [b)  to  play  at  the  game  of'  weigh- 
salt';  (8)  -salting,  (a)  see  (7,  a);  (b)  see-sawing;  (9) 
■scale(s,  a  pair  of  scales  ;  a  steelj'ard  ;  also  ustA  Jig. 

{i,a)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Per.  The  weigh-bauk  this  bushel  was  weighed 
on,SpENCEFof»is(i898)  77.  Wgt.  He  had  a  weigh-bauk  borrowed, 
Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878J  63.  n.Yks. '2,  m.Yks.i,  w.Yks. '3, 
ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  n.Lin.'  1  A)  wr.Vks.^,  e.Lan.^  (2,  ni  Sc. 
To  see  a'  ane's  warldli'  substance  capering  in  the  air  in  a  pair  of 
weigh-bauks,  now  up,  now  down,  as  the  breath  of  judge  or  counsel 
inclines  it  for  pursuer  or  defender,  Scott  Redg.  (1824'!  xxiii.  (Al 
Sc.  (Jam.%  n.Yks.l  (3)  Gall.  A  little  pamphlet  .  .  .  intitled  Osborn 
and  Syminton  on  the  Weighbeam,  Mactacgart  Eiuyrl.  (1824) 
269,  ed.  1876.  neXan.i  (4)  Cai.'  (5,  a)  War.^  Brks.  67. 
(1852^  Hmp.',Wil.'  (6)  Glo.//ora<5i(Asfo'!'(jf  (1777)462.  Brks.' 
Wil,  Barnes  Gl.  (1863)  (s.%'.  Talt).  Som.  There  used  to  be  a  saw- 
pit  or  summat,  and  my  missus  she  used  to  go  a  weigh  jollin' there 
when  she  war  a  gal  (W.F.R.).  16)  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal 
Tr.  Gl.  (1888).  (7,  a)  w.Yks.  More  especially  played  by  girls. 
Two  stand  back  to  back,  and  interlock  their  arms.  In  turns,  by 
a  bending  of  the  back  and  a  forward  movement,  they  lift  each 
other  from  the  ground,  keeping  time  10  their  actions  with  the 
chant — '  Weigh  salt.  Carry  malt,'  ad  lib.,  Leeds  Miic.  Sii/'pl.  (Dec. 
30,  i899\  Dor.  Barnes  GA  (1863).  (A)ne.Lan.'  Som.  Jennings 
Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825).  (8,  a)  Som.  Jennings  iA.  w.Som.' A 
sort  of  horse-game,  in  which  two  boys  stand  back  to  back  with 
their  arms  interlaced,  each  then  alternately  bends  forward,  and  so 
raises  the  other  on  his  back,  with  his  legs  in  the  air.  nw.Dev.' 
(A)  w.Som.'  (9)  Lnk.  The  entire  charge  ov  the  weigh-scales  in 
the  [coal-]ree.  Murdoch  Readings  (1895'!  I.  3a.  n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.^ 
'  It's  still  i'  t' weigh  skeeals,'  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  justice. 
'She's  i'  t'weigh  skeeals,  nowther  better  nor  vvarse,  it's  whither 


way  she  turns,"  her  recovery  depends  upon  what  turn  the  com- 
plaint takes.  n.Lin.'  I've  been  upo'  th'  weighscaale  to  knaw 
whether  I  should  buy  it  or  leave  it  aloanc. 

2.  Phr.  II)  weigh  butter  and  sell  cheese,  (2)  —  chees^e. 
zveigh  butter,  a  game  ;  the  same  as  '  weigh-salt '  (q.v.). 

(i)  N.I.'  is)  Cai.'  Bnff,  The  players  turn  their  backs  to  each 
other,  and  link  their  arms  together  behind.  One  player  then  bends 
forward,  and  lifts  the  other  off  his  feet.  He  rises  up,  and  the 
other  bends  forward  and  lifts  him  up.  Thus  the  two  go  on  bending 
and  rising,  and  lifting  each  other  alternately,  and  keep  repealing — 
'Weigh  butter,  weigh  cheese.  Weigh  a  pun  o'  can'le  grease,'  Gomme 
Games  (1898)  II.  362. 

3.  To  add  weight ;  to  press  down  so  as  to  produce  the 
effect  of  weight. 

n.Yks.'  '  Weigh  on  t'ither  end,  Willy.  'T'll  travel  easier  by 
owght  ; '  of  a  long  heavy  object  not  quite  evenly  balanced  on 
a  two-wheeled  truck.  '  Weigh  on  t'hann'l's  a  bit ;  she'll  wark 
then  ;'  to  an  inexperienced  person  guiding  a  lawn-mowing  machine. 
w.Yks.  Doan't  sit  o'  fend  o'  t'form  or  tha'll  weigh  it  up,  Leeds 
Merc.  Suppl.  (Dec.  30,  1899). 

4.  To  spend.  Lin.'  I  shall  weigh  my  money  well. 

5.  With  out:  to  weigh  wool  before  giving  it  out  to 
be  combed.  w.Yks.  (E.W.)  6.  With  in:  to 'liver' in 
wool  after  combing,    ib.      7.  With  ;//>:  to  estimate  justly. 

w..Yks.  Maybe  if  he  wor  weighed  up  he's  a  better  man  nor  yo. 
Hartley  Dill.  (1868)  ist  S.  7  ;  (J.W.) 

8.  sb.  In  comb.  Wayand-bodkin,  the  heavy  swingle  or 
Whipple  trees  used  in  dragging  and  cultivating  land. 
w.Som.'        9.  The  main-tree  of  a  '  way-and-bodkin.'     ib. 

10.  A  wedge  ;  a  lever  ;  a  piece  of  wood  put  under  a  boat 
to  assist  in  drawing  it  up  the  beach. 

N.Cy.2     s.Dev.  Kox  Kiiigsbndge  1  1874    240. 

11.  A  weight  or  measure  of  dry  goods ;  see  below. 

Sc.  Wool  is  weighed  in  this  way.  It  is  sold  in  Scotland  by  the 
wool  stoneof24  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  is  weighed  out  in  double  stones 
of  48  lbs.,  each  being  called  a  weigh.  Stephens  FrtCHi  Bk.  (1849)  II. 
209,  ed.  1851.  S.  &  Ork.'  A  weigh  of  fish,  one  hundredweight. 
ni.Yks.'  A  hundred-weight,  in  the  measurement  of  ore.  Suf. 
3  cwts.  of  meal,  48  bushels  of  84  lbs.  each  ;  of  salt,  i  ton  "  40  bushels 
of  wool,  13  stone=i82  lbs.,  Morton  Cyclo.  /i^nr.  (1863).  Ess. 
256lbs.,iA. ;  336  lbs.,  Arnold  C/i>o>i.  (ed.  18111263.  [1  wolde  be 
gladder,  bi  god  that  Gybbe  had  meschaunce,  Than  thou;e  I  had 
this  wokeywonneaweye  of  Essex  chese,  P.  Plowman  (B.)  V.  93.] 
Dor.  Of  wool,  a  weigh  is  30  lbs.,  and  }  lb.  or  i  lb.  over  in  some 
places,  Morton  ib. 

12.  The  machine  by  which  coals  are  weighed.  Nhb., 
Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  CI.  (1888).  13.  pi.  A  pair  of 
scales.     Cum.'*,  Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.'^ 

WEIGH,  see  Way,  int. 

WEIGHBOARD,  sb.  Obs.  Der.  A  mining  term : 
clay  intersecting  the  vein.     Mawe  Mineralogy  (1802)  CI. 

WEIGHD,  see  Wade,  -sZi.' 

WEIGH-DE-BUCKEDY,  sb.  Irel.  Also  in  torm 
weighdee-buckettee.    A  see-saw  ;  the  game  of  see-saw. 

S.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  (1890^  (s.v.  Shuggy-shoo  .  w.Ir.  Allasone 
as  a  weighdee  buckettee.  Lover  Leg.  ^18481  I.  176. 

WEIGHING,  prp.  and  s/>.  Yks.  Hmp.  1.  prp.  In 
phr.  -uvighing  cherse,  iceighing  butter,  a  game  ;  see  below. 

n.Ylis.  Two  children  join  hands  and  arms,  and  make  a  'chair,' 
and  carry  another  (I.W.). 

2.  sb.  The  game  of 'weigh-salt' (q.v.).   Hinp.  Holloway. 

WEIGHT,  s6.'  and  v.^  Sc.  Irel.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Lei. 
War.  Wor.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  waart 
Dev.;  weart  Dev.*;  wecht  Sc.  (Jam.);  weicht  Sh.I.; 
wite  n.Yks.*  [wit,  weit ;  Sc.  wext.)  1.  sb.  In  comp. 
(1)  Weight-rope,  part  of  a  handloom  ;  (2)  -stalk,  a  part 
of  a  power-loom,  which  carries  weights  ;  (3)  -stone,  (a) 
the  weight,  usually  of  iron,  used  with  a  beam  and  scales ; 
(b\  a  stone  used  by  weavers  to  balance  certain  working 
parts  of  a  loom. 

(I  I  Lan.  Gan  him  bell-tinker  wi  th'  noose  eend  of  a  weight-rope, 
BuiERLEY  Z><iy  0»/ (1859)  44.  (a)  Lan.  (O.S.H.)  (3,  ai  w.Som.' 
A  farmer  borrowing  from  another  the  beam  and  scales,  would  tell 
hisman,*  Muynun  bring  an  n  dhu  wauyts  un  dim  wauyt  stoa'unz* 
[mind  and  bring  on  the  weights  and  the  weight  stones').  (A)  Lan. 
It  'ud  melt  th'  heart  ol  a  weight-stone,  Brierley  Daisy  Nook,  37. 
s.Lan.' 
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2.  Phr.  (i)  to  find  on^s  weight,  to  hold  one's  own  ;  (2)  to 
give  a  person  the  weight  of  anything,  to  strike  him  with  it. 

(i)  Abd.  Div  ye  think  that  ever  the  man  wud  a'  fun's  wecht 
amo'  sic  a  set  gin  he  cudna  bann  wi'  the  best  o'  them  ?  Alexander 
^m /"/*.  (1882)117.  (2)Sc.  (A.W.)  Sb.I.  Shu  gae  Arty's  ox  da 
weighto' da  tedder  an'svvill  owerhisnears,SA.A'«t's^May27,i899). 

3.  A  measure  of  hemp  or  wool ;  see  below. 

Dor.  Of  hemp,  8  lieads  of  4  lbs.,  twisted  and  lied,  making  32  lbs. , 
Morton  Cydo.  Agrie.  { 1863 ) ;  Of  wool,  a  . . .  weight  is  30  lbs.,  and 
i  lb  or  I  lb.  over  in  some  places,  ib.  (s.v.  Wey  .  Som.  Of  hemp, 
30  lbs.,  ib. 

4.  The  standard   by  which  anything  is  weighed.    Sc. 
(Jam.)        5.  See  below. 

w.Som.'  In  speaking  of  any  number  of  pounds  in  weight,  it  is 
usual  to  say,  '  .Score  weight,'  i.e.  20  lbs.,  '  Forty  weight,'  i.e. 
40  lbs.,  &c.  '  Plase  to  buy  thick  porker,  sir,  I  know  he'll  suit  ce. 
Why  he  idn  'boo  [above]  vower-score  woit,'  i.e.  80  lbs. 

6.  A  large  nimiber  or  proportion  ;  a  great  amount. 

Sc.  She  has  a  wecht  o'  siller,  Swan  Gaits  of  Eden  (1895)  iii. 
Uls.  I  didn't  sell  them  all.  but  1  sold  the  weight  of  them,  i.e.  the 
greater  number  (M.B.-S.).  Cum."  n.Yks.'  'Were  there  many 
people  at  the  burial?'  '  Neea  ;  nac  great  weight';  n.Yks.^  It's 
been  a  weight  o'  wet.  There  was  a  weight  o'  looaks  at  it.  '  He 
does  not  ail  a  weight,'  his  complaint  is  not  very  serious.  ne.Yks.' 
There  was  a  girt  weight  o'  folks  theer.  e.Yks.'  He  deed  woth  a 
weight  o'  brass.  w.Yks.i  There  wor  a  weight  on  'em  to  hear 
t'uncuth  preacher,  ii.  309.     ne.Lan.i 

7.  A  bundle  of  fishing-lines;  a 'packie' (q.v.). 

Sh.I.  There  are  two  words  applied  to  this,  viz.  :— Packie  .  .  .  and 
Weicht,  and  the  number  of  buchts  contained  in  each  packie  or 
weicht  varied— according  to  the  locality— from  12  to  20.  Thus  a 
full  stretch  of  lines  on  some  stations,  extended  to  9,600  j'ards,  and 
with  the  feedman's  two  buchts,  to  9,760  yards,  or  slightly  under 
6  miles  of  lines,  Sh.  News  (.Oct.  21,  1899^ ;  S.  &  Ork.i 

8.  pi.   A  pair  of  scales ;  a  weighing-machine. 

s.Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Wey).  w.Som. •  Wauy  •  un  een  tu  dhu  maa'rkut 
wauyts. 

9.  V.  To  weigh  ;  to  feel  the  weight  of. 

Sc.  (Jam)  Lnk.  Hamilton  Poems  (1865)  95.  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
War.''  Just  weight  this  basket  in  your  hand,  and  see  how  heavy 
you  think  it  is.  Wor.  I  never  w-eighted  such  a  baby  (W.C.B.). 
Dev.^  Cor.  Heavy  [air] ! — you  can  a-most  weight  it  in  yer  hands, 
'  Q.'  Spanish  Maid  (1898)  202. 

Hence  Waartin,  sb.  valuation. 

n.Dev.  Well,  Jim,  to  tak'  her  at  thy  waartin,  Rock  Jim  aii  Nell 
(1867)  St.  33. 

10.  Fig.  To  burden,  oppress  ;  to  depress,  dispirit. 

Sc.  This  silence  sometimes  weighted  my  mind,  Baillie  Lett. 
(1775)  II.  252  (Jam.,  s.v.  Wey).  Lnk.  The  .  .  .  lady  . .  .  found  him 
more  than  ordinary  weighted  :  she  asked  him  the  reason,  seeing  he 
was  now  better.  Walker  Biog.  Piesby.  (ed.  1827)  I.  79.  w.Yks.^ 
Lei.'  It  weighted  me  so  I  couldn't  do  no  work.      War.^ 

WEIGHT,  -s6.=  and  v.'^  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Cum.  Also 
in  forms  waicht  Sc. ;  waight,  waught  Ir. ;  wecht  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Nhb.'  ;  weght  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.I.'  ;  weicht  Sh.I.  ; 
weyt  Cum.*;  wight  N.Cy.*;  wite  Nhb.'  [Sc.  wext] 
1.  sb.  A  hoop  with  a  skin  stretched  over  it,  used  for 
winnowing,  or  carrj'ing  corn. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  You  shine  like  the  sunny  side  of  a  shernie  weight, 
Kelly  Proi/.  (1721)  378.  Sli.L  5/i.  AVij/s  (Feb.  16,  1901).  Cai.' 
It  consisted  of  a  shallow  hoop  15  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  on 
which  a  sheep  or  calf's  skin  was  stretched.  Over  the  edge  of 
this  the  unwinnowed  grain  was  gently  shaken  in  a  draught 
between  two  opposite  doors  in  a  barn.  The  draught  or  current 
of  air  separated  the  good  grain;  the  tails,  the  strumps,  and  the 
caff.  n.Sc.  There  are  two  kind  of  wechts.  The  one  is  called  a 
'  windin  wecht,'  immediately  used  for  winnowing,  as  its  name 
intimates.  This  is  formed  of  a  single  hoop,  covered  with 
parchment.  The  other  is  called  a  '  maund-wecht,'  having  more 
resemblance  of  a  basket,  its  rim  being  deeper  tlian  that  of  the 
other.  Its  proper  use  is  for  lifting  the  grain  that  it  may  be 
emptied  into  the  '  windin  wecht '  Jam.).  ne.Sc.  Take  a  sieve  or 
a  waicht  and  three  times  go  through  the  form  of  winnowing  corn, 
Gregor  Flk-Lore  (1881)  85.  Abd.  The  primitive  hand  riddle  and 
'wecht,'  Alexander  Notes  and  Sketches  (18771  32.  Flf.  When 
snow  covered  the  ground,  the  barn  wecht  or  close  sieve  was  the 
favourite  [bird-]trap,  Colville  Vernacular  (1899)  12.  Ayr.  Meg 
fain  wad  to  the  b.irn  g.ien  To  winn  three  wechts  o"  naetliing, 
HvRtis  Halloween  (i785)st,ai.  hth.MoKTon  Cyclo.Agric.  {1863). 
Kcb.  Some  wi'  wallets,  some  wi'  wcghts,  Davidson  Seasons  {l^Sg) 


118.  N.I.l  S.Don.  Simmons  G/.  (1890).  N.Cy.'  Nhb.i  [„  the 
old  method  of  winnowing  by  hand  the  corn  was  allowed  to  fall 
from  a  '  wite,'  and  the  chaff  was  separated  by  the  wind  as  it  fell. 
Cum.  There  was  whangs  an'  shives,  thick  an'  thin,  1'  weights  an' 
riddles  putt'n,  Gilpin  Sngs.  (1866;  279  ;  Cum.* 

Hence  Wechtful,  sb.  as  much  as  a  'weight'  will  contain. 

Sc.  (Jam.)     Per.  Three  wechtfu's  o'  naething,  Ian  Maclaben 
Brier  Bush  (1895)  177. 
2.  V.  Obs.   To  winnow. 

Bell.  She  wechts  the  corn,  Tarras  Poems  (180+)  67  (Jam."). 

■WEIGHT,  see  "Wite. 

"WEIGHTY,  adj.  Sc.  Chs.  Also  in  forms  wauchty, 
wechty  Sc.        1.  Heavy  ;  corpulent. 

Abd.  That's  twa  wauchty  beasts  o'  their  age,  Alexander  Aiii 
Fli.  (1882)  155.  Fif.  Eild-encumber't  now  and  wechty,  Tennant 
Pa^('i/>;V  (1827)  49.     Lth.  LuMSDEN  S/iiY/i-/imrf  (1892)  62.     CJis.' 

2.  Phr.  weigltty  in  the  foot,  of  a  woman :  advanced   in 
pregnane}'.     Cf.  heavy-footed,  s.v.  Heavy,  3. 

Ayr.  Ye  kent  .  .  .  that  she  was  wechty  i'  the  fit,  but  she  brocht 
hanie  a  bonny  bit  wean  a  week  by  on  Tuesday,  Johnston  Conga/ton 
(1896)  137. 

3.  Valiant,  doughty. 

Hdg.  The  wauchty  Leslie  brang  them  on — Twenty  an'  seeven 
thousand  men,  Lumsden  Sel.  Poetns  (1896,  2. 

WEIK,  "WEIL,  see  "Wick,  sb.^,  Vail,  sb.,  "Wale,  v.''-, 
"Weal,  sb.\  Weel,  56.',  Well,  sb. 

WEILYCOAT,  see  Wyliecoat. 

WEINAT,  sA.     s.Chs.'     [weinat]     An  antic;  a  trick. 

Aaf  yur  weynaats  ugy'en-  I 

WEINT,  see  Went,  s6.' 

WEIR, 56.  and!'.  Sc.Nhb.Yks.Shr.  Oxf.e.&  s.Cy.  Also 
written  wear  Nhb.'  w.Yks.' ;  and  in  forms  wair  e.  &  s.Cy. ; 
ware  Shr.°  s.Cy. ;  wear  Nhb.';  weare  Yks. ;  were  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.'  Yks.  e.  &  s.Cy.  1.  sb.  In  comp.  (i)  "Weir-hole, 
a  hole  into  which  the  back-water  of  a  mill-stream  flows. 
Shr.° ;  (2)  -stead,  a  place  where  there  is  a  weir.  w.Yks. 
(S.J.C.)  2.  A  pond  or  pool  of  water,  esp.  a  pool  con- 
nected with  a  river;  a  ditch  made  to  prevent  the  over- 
flowing of  water. 

n.Cy.  Holloway.  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Wlily.  Post  (Aug.  4,  1883") 
6;  WiLLANZ-i's/JFrfs.  (1811).  Oxf.(G.O.)  e.&  s.Cy.  Ray  (1691). 
s.Cy.  Grose  (1790). 

3.  The  landing-place  and  fishing-ground  at  a  salmon-net 
fishery.     Nhb.'        4.  A  river  embankment. 

N.Cy.'     Nhb.i  A  structure  of  stone  mixed  with  rice  [brushwood] 
for  protecting  a  bank  from  the  wash  of  a  stream  ;  or  an  arrange- 
ment of  stakes  and  wattle  for  the  same  purpose.     w.Yks.' 
5.  A  hedge.     See  Wear,  v.'^ 

Dmf.  Wallace  Scliooliiiaster  (1899)  355.  Kcb.  Now  weir  an' 
fence  o'  wattled  rice  The  hained  fields  inclose,  Davidson  Seasons 
(1789)  51  (Jam.\ 

Hence  (i)  Weir,  sb.  cows  or  ewes  giving  milk;  (2) 
Weir-buse  or  -buist,  sb.  a  partition  between  cows  in  a  bj're. 

(i)  Rxb.  Because  cows  or  ewes,  giving  milk,  were  formerly 
inclosed  in  a  fold  (Jam.1.     (2)  Cld.  (Jam.),  Nhb.' 

e.  V.  To  strengthen  a  river  bank.    w.Yks.' 

WEIR,  see  Ware,  sb.'^,  "Wear,  t'.«,  "Wear,  sb. 

WEIRANGLE,  see  Wariangla. 

WEIRD,  sb.,  V.  and  adj.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Also  written 
weard  Sc.  ;  weerd  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wierd  Sc. ;  and  in  form 
waird  Sc.  [wTrd.]  1.  sb.  Fate,  destiny,  doom.  See 
to  dree  one's  weird,  s.v.  Dree,  v.  2  (2). 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  To  be  a  lone  woman  is  a  sair  weird,  Scott  St. 
Ronan  (1824I  vii.  Frf.  Warsled  wi'  the  weird  we  couldna  hain, 
Rz\v>  Heatherland  (1894)  18.  Ayr.  A  weary  wierd  to  him  that 
meets  me  here,  Service Z)c.  Dngiiid  {ed.  1887)  232.  Lth.  Sad  an" 
sair  sorrows,  bitter,  bitter  bereavements,  an'  waefu'  weirds  o'  a' 
oor  fisher  an'  farmer  fowks,  Lumsden  Sheep-head  (iSgs)  304.  Rxb. 
There's  sma'  sense  in  groungeing  at  one's  weird,  Hamilton 
Oiitlaivs  (1897)  15.     n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  (Coll.  L.L.B.) 

Hence  (i)  Weirdfu',  adj.  fateful;  (2)  Weirdless,  adj. 
(fi)  ill-fated  ;  (A)  unprosperous  ;  improvident;  worthless; 
purposeless ;  (3)  Weirdlessness,  sb.  wasteful  mismanage- 
ment;  (4)  "Weirdlike,  adj.  ominous,  foreboding;  (5) 
Weirdly,  fl(//.  («) 'eerie,' ghostly;  fate-bringing;  (6)  happy, 
prosperous;  (6)  Weirdly-cake,  si.  [not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents] ;  see  below  ;  (7)  'Weirdy,  adj.,  see  (i). 

(i)  Frf.  The  wee  burnie  backward  will  wimple  an'  row  At  the 
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weirdfu'  command  o'  Nell  Graham  o'  the  Rowe,  Watt  Poet. 
Skilches  (1880I  75.  (2,  a)  Sc.  And  wae  be  to  that  weirdlcss 
wight,  KiNLOCH  liallads  (C827)  254.  Abd.  Lord  help  the  unlucky 
wierdless  wretches  That  fa'  into  the  lawyers'  clutches,  Anderson 
Poems  {ei.  1826)30.  Per.  Spence  Pofxis  11898)  155.  (i)  Sc.  It 
is  applied  to  those  with  whom  nothing  prospers  ;  and  seems  to 
include  both  the  idea  of  their  own  inactivity,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  something  cross  in  their  lot  (Ja.m.).  Abd.  He  was  aye  a 
weitJless  blackguard,  Alexander  yo/iiitiy  Giii  ;i87i)  xix.  Fif. 
The  wairdless  vagral  body  found  no  favour,  Colville  Vernacular 
(1899")  18.  s.Sc.  Folk  ca'd  him  a  weirdless  cretur,  an'  a  ne'er-do- 
weel,  Wilson  Tales  (1839)  V.  53.  (3I  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  (4)  Rnf.  Dark 
glen  and  weird-like  mountain,  Flow'rless  mead  and  llockless  hill, 
YouNr.  Lochlomond  (1872)  138.  Kcb.  The  win'  cam'  on  wi'  a 
weird- like  wail,  Armstrong /);^/fii'rf«  1^1890)  78.  (5,11)  Frf.  Though 
a  warlock  had  waggit  his  weirdly  wand  To  bring  doon  the  lift  on 
my  head.  Watt  Poel.  Skelcties  (1880)  19.  Lth.  What  is  it  that  is 
making  you  look  sae  weirdly  and  ghostly  ?  Lumsden  Slieep-hcatl 
(1892)  311.  (A)  Sc.  Thy  bein  and  weirdly  nook,  Hogg  Jacob.  Rcl. 
(ed.  1874)  II.  189.  SIg.  Sweet  fancy,  on  her  weirdly  wing,  is 
soaring,  Buchanan  Focins  (1901^  164.  s.Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  Whaur 
nestles  love,  life's  weirdly  charm,  \\'n\Te.  Jolliiigs  (1879)  265.  (6) 
Per.  We  .  .  .  pu'd  the  slaes  on  Ballathie  braes.  And  broke  the 
weirdly  cake  at  Yule,  Ford  Harp  (1893)  27.  (7)  Elg.  What  will 
ye,  weirdy  time,  disclose  !  Couper  Poetry  (1804)  II.  21. 

2.  Comb,  (i)  Weird-fixed,  obs.,  fateful;  destined;  (2) 
-light,  obs.,  the  light  of  one's  destiny ;  (3)  -man,  obs.,  a 
seer;  (4)  -set,  obs.,  see  (i). 

(i)  Fif.  Shouts  without  and  screams  within  Proclalmit  round 
about  That  now  was  come  the  weird-fix't  hour,  Tennant  Papistry 
(1827)  181.  (2)  Sc.  There's  ae  bricht  c'e  looks  love  to  me,  Like 
the  weird  licht  o'er  me  shining,  Tho.m  liliymes,  &c,  (1844)  90.  (3) 
Sc.  '  Dere  is  the  doom,'  the  wierd  man  said  ;  '  Nae  mair,  O  lady, 
speir,'  J  AMiESON  Pop.  Ballads  1806)  1. 238.  (4)  Fif.  The  weird-set 
day  begins  to  daw,  Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  46. 

3.  Phr.  a^er  word  comes  weird,  (i)  obs.,  see  below;  (2) 
after  warning  comes  disaster. 

(i)  Sc.  'Afterword  comes  weird;  fair  fall  them  that  call  me 
Madam.'  A  facetious  answer  to  them  who  call  you  by  a  higher 
title  than  your  present  station  deserves;  as  calling  a  young 
clergyman  Doctor,  or  a  young  merchant  Alderman,  as  if  you 
would  say,  all  in  good  time,  Kelly  Prov.  (1721)  2.  (a)  Cum. 
(E.W.P.);  Caine  Shad.  Crime  1,1883)  215- 

4.  A  fateful  being ;  a  dealer  with  the  supernatural. 
Sb.I.  With  this  green  nettle  And  cross  of  metal  I  witches  and 

wierds  defy,  Spence/7A-Z.o»c(i899)  143.  Frf.  Puir  auld  wives  . . . 
Were  seized  in  Superstition's  clutches,  An'  brunt  to  death  for 
wierds  an'  witches,  Smart  Rhymes  (1834)  164. 

5.  Obs.   A  prophecj' ;  a  prediction. 

Sc.  The  Scots  shall  brooke  that  realmc  as  native  ground  (If 
weirds  faile  not)  where  ever  this  chayre  is  found,  Monipennie  S. 
Chro».  (1613)  II.  Bch.  His  mither,  in  her  weirds,  Fortald  his 
death  at  Troy,  Forbes  (//)'ssf5  (  i 785'  18.  Fif.  He  ne'er  liket  to 
be  sellin'  His  weird  for  wind.  Gray  Poems  (iBii)  73. 

6.  Obs.  A  story  of  the  supernatural ;  a  fateful  story. 
s.Sc.  What  legends  and  weirds  these  fair  scenes  still  awaken, 

Watson  Border  Bards  {iB^g)  151.  Gall.  [She]  Could  tell  her  tale 
.  .  .  Bout  deeds  o'  weir  in  former  days,  .  .  Wi'  weirds  and 
witcheries  aft  atween,  Nicholson  Poet.  IVks.  (1814)  40,  ed.  1897. 

7.  i<.  To  predict ;  to  assign  as  one's  fate ;  to  doom  to  ; 
to  adjure  by  the  knowledge  of  coming  fate. 

Sc.  O  gangna,  lady,  gangna  there  !  I  wierd  ye,  gangna  there ! 
Jamieson  Po/'.  Ballads'  1806)  1. 237.  Abd.  He  reads  their  fortunes 
o'  the  cards,  Weirds  some  to  farmers,  some  to  lairds.  To  some 
he  weirds  cockades,  But  wi'  his  cunnin'  magic  spell,  He  weirds 
the  maiden  to  himsel",  Beattie  Parings  (1801)  29,  ed.  1873.  Per. 
Nane  should  weird  ill  to  a  witch,  Spence  Poems  (1898)  182. 

Hence  (i)  Ill-weirdit, />/'/.  ad/,  ill-fated  ;  (2)  Weird, />//. 
adj.,  obs.,  fated,  destined  ;  (3)  Weirded,  ppl.  adj.  {a)  fated; 
predicted  ;  (i)  determined  ;  (4)  Weirding,  ppl.  adj.,  obs., 
used  for  the  purpose  of  divination. 

(i)  Ayr.  The  illweirdit  Richard  wha  faucht  wi'  the  Duke, 
MacQueen  Gloaming  Am.  {1831)  3.  2)  Sc.  A  man  may  woo 
where  he  will,  but  wed  where  he  is  wierd,  Ferguson  Prov.  1641) 
No.  114.  (3,  a)  Sc.  Grose  1790)  MS.  add.  (C.)  Bch.  These 
darts  that  weerded  were  To  tak'  the  town  o'  Troy,  Forbes  Aja.r 
(1785)  6.  e.Ltli.  Gin  the  gude  Mr.  H.  is  weirdit  to  be  married, 
Mucklebackit  Rhymes  (1885)  236.  (4)  Sc.  Grose  (1790)  MS. 
add.  (C.)  (4)  n.Sc.  Jock  Din  is  to  the  yard  right  sly  To  saw  his 
wierdin  piz  [pease  ,  Tarras  Poems  (1804^  68  1  Jam  " ;  Which  he 
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docs  in  this  form  :  — One  for  each  sweetheart  he  may  have  occasion 
to  have,  or  has  in  view  ;  when  the  first  briered  [sprung]  pea 
foretells,  with  undoubted  surety,  his  unavoidable  alliance  with  the 
girl  it  represents,  ib.  note. 

8.  Phr.  /o  weird  in  sin,  obs.,  to  place  in  temptation. 

Sc.  Erlinton  had  a  fair  daughter,  I  wat  he  weird  her  in  a  great 
sin,  Scott  Minstrelsy  (1802    11.  353,  ed.  1848. 

9.  adj.   Ghostly,  ominous,  fateful,  uncanny ;  ill-fated. 
Sh.I.  A  weird  sight  she  saw,  like  a  black  draigled  craw,  FIcein' 

after  twa  ghaists  ta  da  sea,  Stewart  Tales  [i8ga)  241.  Frf.  He 
uttcr'd  a  weird  unwarldly  croup,  Watt  PoW.  S*f/f/irs  (1880)  19. 
Dmb.  That  weird  day,  Salmon  Gouodean  (1868)  28.  Ayr.  The 
silence  and  the  solitude  are  sae  eerie  and  sae  weird.  Service 
Nolandiims  (1890  99.  Lth.  Wliat  time  the  howlet,  weird  an' 
deep  The  moon  assails,  Lumsden  Sheep-head  tiSgj^  75. 

[i.  Worjje  hit  wele,  o()er  wo,  as  ))e  wyrde  lyke^  hit  hafe, 
Gaivayne  (c.  1360)  2134.  OE.  ivyrd,  fate,  fortune,  destiny 
(Hall).) 

WEIRD,  see  Ward,  sb.* 

WEIRFU',  arfy.     Obs.     Sc.     Warlike. 

Rxb.  When  weirfu'  Romans  first  came  here  awa,  A.  Scott 
Poems  (ed.  1808)  33. 

WEIR-HORSE,  sb.     Obs.    Sc.    A  stallion. 

Mry.  [Used]  without  any  respect  to  his  being  employed  as  a 
charger,  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  (1806)  II.  Gl. 

WEIRIEGILLS,  see  Weerigills. 

WEISE,  WEISH,  WEITHE,  see  Wase,  sb.,  Wash, 
Waith,  v.'^ 

WEK,  WEKE,  see  Waik.  Wick,  sb." 

WEKEEN,  ^7'.  Ir.  [wekrn.]  The  meadow  pipit, 
Anlhiis pyaliiisis.     Ker.  (J.S.);  Swainson  Birds  (1885)  45. 

WEKKEN,  see  Waken,  v. 

WELCH,  si.  Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  failure.     (Hall.) 

WELCH,  WELCH-MAIN,  see  Wallowish,  Welsh- 
main. 

WELCH-RUNTS,  5i!'./>/.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Oxen.  Hunter 
Ceorgical  Essays  (1804)  VI.  146. 

WELCOME,  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  Suf. 
[welkam.]  1.  adj.  In  phr.  (i)  as  "welcome  as  ti<.<o  fiddlers, 
very  welcome  ;  (2)  —  as  water  in  one's  s/ioon,  not  welcome 
at  all ;  (3)  to  make  a  person  ivelcome,  to  give  him  anything 
ungrudgingly  ;  (4)  ivelcome  home,  (a)  the  repast  presented 
to  a  bride  when  she  enters  the  bridegroom's  house  ;  (b) 
a  festivity  held  the  day  after  a  newly-married  pair  have 
made  their  first  appearance  at  church  ;  (c)  a  welcome 
given  to  a  newly-engaged  ploughman  ;  (5)  welcome  home 
husband,  (a)  the  cypress  spurge,  Euphorbia  Cyparissias ; 
(A)  the  yellow  stonecrop,  bedum  acre;  (6)  welcome  home 
husband,  though  never  so  drunk,  see  (5,  b). 

(i,  2)  s.Lan.'  4.  (3)  Abd.  Tak'  a  hearty  snuff:  I  mak  ye 
welcome,  sure  enough,  Beattie  Parings  (1801'  18,  ed.  1873. 
(4,  a)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (i)  Sc.  On  Monday  evening,  just  about  gloam- 
ing, the  husbands  and  wives  of  the  village  assemble  at  the  house 
of  the  newly  married  couple,  to  celebrate  the  welcome-hame,  by 
a  good  drink  and  funny  crack,  Edb.  Mag.  (Nov.  1818'  415  {ib.). 
I  c)  Per.  There  was  a  prologue  [to  field  service],  'the  welcome 
hame,'  which  was  usually  given  'an  eight  days'  or  so  after  the 
arrival  of  new  ploughmen.  As  the  name  indicates,  the  expense 
of  the  welcome  hame  was  borne,  or  supposed  to  be  borne,  by  the 
'  remaining'  ploughmen — those,  namely,  who  took  service  on  the 
same  farm  for  another  year;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  man  at 
a  welcome  hame,  new  comer  and  old  hand,  bore  his  own  share 
of  the  expense  of  the  simple  entertainment,  Haliburton  Furth 
in  Field  ^894)  18.  (5,  a)  Yks.  (B.  &  H.^,  w.Yks.»  (6)  Snf. 
(M.B.-E.)  (6)  Suf.  Here  nourished  '  welcome  home  husband  tho' 
never  so  drunk,'  as,  nobody  knows  why,  country  folks  always 
called  the  yellow  stonecrop,  Betham-Edwards  Lord  of  Harvest 
(1899)  13. 

2.  sb.   In  comb.  Welcome-of-the-door,  the  threshold. 

w.  &  s.Ir.  The  peasants  .  .  .  regard  that  portion  of  the  earthern 
floor  of  their  poor  homes  just  inside  the  threshold — '  the  welcome 
of  the  door,'  as  it  is  called,  where  he  who  enters  pauses  to  saj-, 
'  God  bless  all  here  ' — as  sacred,  and  the  clay  taken  from  t4iis  spot 
is  . .  .  given  medicinally.  A',  t""""  Q.  1 1890)  7th  S.  x.  126. 

WELD,  V.    Yks.    [weld.]    To  sort  and  card  wool  for 
knitting.     w.Yks.  (S.K.C.) 
WELD,  WELE,  see  Wilt,  v..  Weal.  s6.' 
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WELFING,  -'/'.  Ken.'  [welfiii.]  The  covering  of  a 
drain. 

WELGAR,  see  Wilger. 

WELHAM,  si).  Hit.  c.An.  Also  written  wellum  Hrt. 
e.An.'  Cmb.  Suf.  [we'lsm.]  The  filling  up  of  a  ditch  at 
a  gateway  to  afford  access  to  a  field  ;  a  rough  bridge 
thrown  across  a  ditch  ;  a  culvert  under  a  road. 

Hrt.  CussANS  Hist.  Hrt.  (1879-81)  III.  321;  (H.G.)  e.An.i, 
Cmb.  fW.M.B.)  Suf.  A  '  wellum  '  may  be  either  solid,  or  so  that 
v,-ater  will  pass  through  (C.G.B.).     Ess.  (H.H.M.^ 

WELK,  v)  and  adj.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Hrf.  Bdf  Hrt. 
e.An.  Ken.  Also  in  forms  whilk  Yks.  ;  wilk  Bdf  PIrt. 
Ken.    [walk  ;  wilk.l      1.  v.  To  wither;  to  fade.   Cf  wilt,  v. 

Per.  Ford //«>•/>  I  1893)  364.  N.Cy.'^  e.Yks.  Soe  soone  as  the 
pennie-grasse  beginne  to  welke.  Best  Rut.  Ecoii.  (1641)  31. 
w.Yks.  Plants  as  you  planted  'as  all  whilked  (W.F.).  BJf. 
Batchelor  Anal.  Eiig.  Lang.  (1809)  147.  Hrt.  Shep  likes 
tunnups  better  when  they're  wilkt,  Cussans  Hisl.  Hit.  (1879-81! 
321.     Ken.  '  W.F.S.) 

2.  Of  grass,  plants  for  winter  use,  &c.  :  to  turn  over  and 
expose  to  sun  and  air.  e.An.'  3.  adj.  Drooping;  in 
poor  health.         Hrf.'  The  baby  seems  very  poor  and  welk. 

[1.  Til  a  flour  .  .  .  Welkes  and  dwynes  til  it  be  noght, 
Hampole  Pr.  C.  (c.  1340)  707.] 

WELK,  z'.^     Obs.     Nhb.     To  inove  ;  see  below. 

A  hare  .  .  .  seated  .  .  .  and  welking  its  long  soft  ears  to  and  fro, 
Richardson  Borderer's  Table-hk.  (1846)  VII.  373  ;  Nlib.i 

WELK,  v.^  e.An.'  [walk.]  To  soak,  roll  and 
macerate  in  a  fluid.     Cf  welt,  Ji.* 

WELK,  see  Whelk,  sh.\  Wilk,  sb.'^ 

WELKIN,  si.i  Sc.  Cum.  Lan.  [welkin.]  L  The  open 
sky. 

Sc.  (A.W.)     Lan.  Roost  hur  to  the  varra  welkin,  Tim  Bobbin 
View  Dial.  (ed.    1740)    33  ;    Ther   wur  such    a    leet  i'th   welkin, 
Brierley  Old  Nook,  iii.     s.Lan.  Bamford  Dial.  (1854). 
2.  Phr.  tvelkin  open  wide,  wide  open  ;  open  to  the  sky. 

Cum.  The  door  was  welkin  open  wide,  Sullivan  Cum.  and 
U'm.  (1857)  85  ;   Cuni.4 

[Swich  a  reyn  doun  fro  the  welkne  shadde,  Chaucer 
C.  T.  B.  3921.    Cp.  OE.  U'o/ceii,  a  cloud  (Hall).] 

WELKIN,  sb.^  Ohs.  or  obsol.  Lin.  A  tripod  pot, 
usually  of  iron. 

Employed  ...  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  coal,  for  baking 
cakes  or  potatoes,  the  method  adopted  being  to  place  the  pot  on  a 
previously  heated  hearth,  and  to  rake  the  embers  round  it.  There 
were  cast  with  each  two  nose-like  projections,  to  which  was 
attached  a  handle  like  that  of  a  bucket.  A'.  iSi"  O.  (1854)  ist  S.  x. 
393;  Lord  Clynton  to  borrow  the  wellkyn  of  brass  .  .  .  for  his 
necessarie,  1580,  Corporation  Rec.  in  Thompson  Hist.  Boston 
(1856)310. 

WEL(L,  see  While. 

WELL,  sb.  and  v}  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  weal,  wail  Nhb.'  ;  wul  Sc.  [wel.]  1.  sb. 
In  comb,  (i)  Wellbrick,  a  curved  brick  used  for  lining 
wells ;  (2)  -crook,  a  stick  for  ladling  water  out  of  a  shallow 
pool  or  well ;  (3)  -drag,  a  three-pronged  drag  to  fetch  up 
anything  that  has  fallen  into  a  well  ;  (4)  -dresser,  a  person 
who  decorates  the  well  at  a  '  well-dressing  ' ;  (5)  -dressing 
or  -dressing  feast,  a  village  festival  when  the  wells  are 
decked  with  flowers  ;  see  Tap-dressing,  s.v.  Tap,  sb.^  1 
(4) ;  (6)  -drock,  the  windlass  over  a  well ;  (7)  -eye,  a  part 
of  a  quagmire  in  which  there  is  a  spring  ;  a  pool  or  spring 
of  water ;  the  orifice  of  a  well ;  also  used  Jig. ;  (8) 
•flowering,  see  (5)  ;  (9)  -girse  or  -grass,  the  watercress, 
Nashirtinm  officinale;  (10)  -head,  the  spring  which  supplies 
a  marsh  ;  a  fountain  ;  also  usedy?,.?-.  ;  (ii)-karse  or-kerse, 
see  (9);  (12I  -of-the-thigh,  the  hollow  of  the  thigh;  (13) 
•pole,  a  pole  with  a  hook  at  the  end  by  means  of  which 
the  bucket  is  lowered  into  a  well;  (14)  -pudding,  see 
below  ;  (15)  -ream,  water  lying  near  the  surface  of  a  well; 
see  Ream,  sA.'  5  ;  (161  room,  see  below  ;  (17)  -shanker, 
a  well-maker,  or  digger  ;  (18)  -stead,  the  site  of  a  well  ; 
(19)  strand,  (20)  -stripe,  a  stream  flowing  from  a  well  or 
spring ;  (21)  -water,  in  phr.  as  lueak  as  -well-water,  used  of 
any  veak  beverage. 

(i)  n.Lin.>  (2)  Hmp.  Wise  New  Forest  (1883)  288;  Hmp.' 
(3)  Lei.'     '4)   Der.   Within   five    minutes    the    curtain    would    U 


drawn  aside  and  the  well-dressers  set  free  to  join  the  turbulent 
outside  revellers,  Gilchrist  ll'illowbrake  (18981  i.  (5)  Der.  It 
was  the  first  evening  of  the  well-dressing  feast,  and  all  Thornhill 
wore  holiday  attire.  . .  A  box-shaped  cabin  made  of  fir-poles,  with  a 
wattled  roof,  covered  the  honoured  spring.  The  enclosed  space 
was  lined  on  three  sides  with  a  floral  framework,  each  side 
containing  in  the  middle  a  blank  panel,  evidently  intended  for  the 
reception  of  a  picture.  The  fourth  side  was  screened  from  the 
public  gaze  with  a  canvas  stack-cover.  John  Yellot,  the  cobbler, 
had  wrouglit  the  original  designs,  which  represented  the  occu- 
pations of  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping.  Each  was  to  be 
copied  in  flowers  of  divers  hues,  whose  short  stems  must  be 
pressed  into  a  tray  of  soft  clay  until  all  the  petals  lay  flat.  This 
clay  \vould  be  kept  moist  until  the  end  of  the  week,  when  the 
feast  would  be  closed,  Gilchrist  ib.  (61  Wil.'  Soni.  One  Well 
Drock  Standard  (J.M.B.).  (7)  Sc.  (Jam.1  Dmb.  Stuck  in  a  wulee 
like  a  stock  o'  kail,  Salmon  Goimdenn  ii858)  77.  Ayr.  The 
causes  o'  our  national  decay  and  agricultural  distress  come  a' 
thegither  frae  anither  well  ee,  Galt  Lairds  (1826)  xxxv.  Twd. 
Buchan  Burnet  (1898)  57.  Bwk.  Wild  ducks  hae  nae  well-ees 
now  to  waddle  in,  Hendekson  Fop.  Rhymes  (1856)  83.  Ant. 
Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.)  Nhb.',  Cum.*  (8)  Qer.N.ifQ. 
(i860)  2nd  S.  ix.  431.  (g)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (10)  Sc.  The  charger  on 
which  he  was  mounted  plunged  up  to  the  saddle-girths  in  a  well- 
head, as  the  springs  are  called  which  supply  the  marshes,  Scott 
Old  Moitalily  (i8i6)  xv.  Lnk.  (Jam.),  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  ne  Lan.' 
(ti)  Sc.  (Jam.),  Nhb.'  (s.v.  Kars).  (,12)  Nhb.'  (13)  se.Wor.', 
Oxf.'  MS.  add.  (14)  Sus.  Well-pudding,  made  with  a  thick  rich 
paste  stuffed  with  currants,  and  filled  with  brown  sugar  and 
melted  butter  :  a  very  little  of  it  goes  a  long  way  (W.  D.  P.).  (15) 
Per.  The  winner  of  the  'well-ream'  for  the  year,  Haliburton 
Furth  in  Field  (1894)  30.  (16)  Dev.  The  'well-room,'  .  .  a  small 
lean-to  apartment  on  one  side  of  the  porch,  paved  with  cobble- 
stones, in  which  was  a  stone  trough  always  brimming  with 
crystal  moorland  water,  conducted  into  it  from  outside,  and 
running  off .  .  .  outside  again,  .  .  the  sole  source  whence  all  the 
water-supply  required  for  the  house  was  obtained,  Baring-Gould 
Urith  (1891)  I.  xi.  (17)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (18)  n.Yks."  (19)  s.Sc. 
(Jam.)  Edb.  The  designation  of  the  smallest  rill  of  water  is  a 
syke,  or  well-strand,  if  from  a  spring  of  water,  Pennecuik  IVks. 
(1715)  III,  ed.  1815.  Dmf.  Hamilton  The  Mawkin  (1898)  21. 
(20)  Sh.I.  About  the  middle  of  May  the  wives  set  their  kirns,  milk- 
spans,  and  raemikles  in  the  well  stripe  to  steep,  Spence  Flk-Lore 
(1899)  139.     (2i)0xf.  (G.O.) 

2.  Phr.  (i)  the  ivell  is  not  missed  until  it  is  dry,  a  blessing 
is  not  valued  until  it  is  lost  ;  {2) 'wliat's  the  good  of  a  well 
'without  a  bucket i'  an  answer  commonly  given  when  a 
person  has  said  '  well ! ' 

(t)  Dmf.  James  Kennedy  Po^HS  (1823)  32.  Wgt.  (A.W.)  (2) 
War.2 

3.  Any  place  from  which  water  is  obtained  ;  a  surface 
spring  ;  a  pond. 

Nhb.'  e.Yks.  Marshall  Riir.  Econ.  (1788)  ;  e.Yks.'  w.Yks. 
Lucas  Stud.  Nidderdale  (c.  18821  289.  e.Soni.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873). 
w.Som.'  You'll  zee  a  well  o'  water  by  th'  zide  o'  the  road. 

4.  The  rising  up  and  overflowing  of  any  liquid.     Brks.' 

5.  Obs.  A  chimney  or  vent-hole  in  a  rick  or  mow. 
e.Nrf  Marshall /?/(;-.  AVo«.  (1787).  6.  The  hollow  place 
in  the  centre  of  an  Irish  car  used  as  a  receptacle  for 
luggage,  (S:c. 

Sc.  (A.W.)     Ir.  The  somewhat  ramshackle  outside  car  . .  .  has 
been  brought  out.  .  .  Mrs.  Ryan  has  put ...  astone  jar  of 'poteen' 
into  the  well,  Smart  Master  of  Rathkelly  (1888)  1.  xv.     N.I.' 
1.  pi.  The  under  parts  of  a  wagon.    Shr.''  8.  v.  To 

rise  up  like  water  in  a  spring ;  to  overflow  ;  to  swell  as  a 
wave;  also  used y/^'. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Wm.  it  wad  well-up  ower  an'  ower  in  his  mind  hoo 
he'd  been  tret  (B.K.).  n.Yks.^  The  welling  waves.  w.Yks.^  A 
person  continues  pouring  into  a  vessel,  looking  at  some  other 
object  the  while,  not  seeing  that  the  liquid  is  '  welling  awal  ower.' 

WELL,  1^.2  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.e.&s.Cy.  [wel.]  To 
boil ;  to  heat.     Cf.  wall,  v? 

n.Cy.  Bailey  (1721).  n.Yks.^  'They're  welling  livers,'  ob- 
taining the  oil  from  the  livers  of  fish,  in  the  way  of  making  it  flow 
liv  an  adapted  heat.  w.Ylis.  Thoresby  Lett.  (1703).  ne.Lan.'. 
s.Lan.i  Chs.  Ray  (1691)  MS.  add.  (J.C.)  e.  &  s.Cy.  'A  welling 
of  whey'  is  heating  it  scalding  hot  in  order  to  the  taking  off  the 
curds,  Ray  ( 1691").     s.Cy.  Grose  (1790). 

WELL,  V?  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der. 
l.in.     Also  in  forms  waal  Sc.  (Jam.);    wall  Sc.  (Jam.) 
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Nhb.'  ;  waul  Gall. :  wol  Cum.'  [wel.]  1.  To  weld, 
forge  ;  to  unite  in  one  mass;  also  usedy?.i;'. 

Sc.  Coals  are  said  to  w.ill  wlicn  they  mix  togetlicr,  or  form 
into  a  cake  (Jam.).  Sh.I.  I>oo's  wirt  Sibbie  an' wir  Kctty  bacd 
waald  taceddcr.  S/i.  A'lWs-  (Dec.  lo,  i8g8\  Cat.',  s.Sc.  (,.Ia«-^. 
N.Cy.i,  Nlib.',  Dur.'  Cum.'  Iitliml.  i^.  n.Yks.  Let  me  well  that 
iron  (I.W.).  w.Yks.",  ne.Ian.',  Chs.',  nw.Der.'  n.Lin.'  Vou 
inun  well  a  pence  to  th'  end  o'  maaster  fire  potter,  its  getten 
oher  sho't. 

Hence  Welling-heat,  sh.  (1)  the  proper  temperature  at 
which  iron  will  weld;  (2)  a  state  of  heat  resulting  from 
violent  exertion. 

(i)  Rxb.  Sae  here  "twas  like  a  waalin  heat,  Exchangin  words 
wi'  kisses  sweet,  A.  Scorr  Poems  (cd.  1808  196.  Gall.  Klack- 
smitlis  .  .  .  will  not  allow  them  [people  suspected  of  hax'inp;  (he 
evil  eye]  to  stand  in  their  forges  when  joining  or  wielding 
pieces  of  iron  together,  as  they  are  sure  of  loosing  the  wauling- 
heat.  if  such  be  present,  Mactacgart  Eiitycl.  (1824)  378,  ed.  1876. 
Nhb.'.  Chs.'  2  Chs.' 
2.  Fiir.   With  to  :  to  comply  with  :  to  consent  to. 

Fif.  [So  called]  from  the  idea  of  uniting  metals  into  one  mass 
(Jam.). 

[1.  Thai  schulen  wellc  togedere  her  swerdies  into 
scharris,  Wyclif  haiali  ii.  4.  Swed.  valla  jai'it,  to  weld 
iron  (Widegren).] 

WELL,  v."     Lan.     [wel.]     To  throw  ;  to  hurl. 

He'd  best  come  off,  or  aw'll  be  cussed  if  aw  dutmot  well  this 
stick  at  his  ycd,  Staton  Looniinary  (c.  i86i  i  90. 

WELL,  v.^  Obs.  Dev.  To  pare  ofl'  turf  for  burning. 
Marshall  Review  (1817)  V.  429. 

WELL,  adv.  and  adj.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Ircl.  Eiig. 
and  Amer.  Also  written  wel  Sc.  Ir.  s.Wal. ;  and  in  forms 
weel  Sc.  (Jam.)  S.  &  Ork.'  Bnff.'  N.I.'  N.Cy.'  Nhb.' 
Cum.'*  Wni.  n.Yks."  c.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  s.Lan.'  ;  weilil  Sc. 
(Jam.);  wul  Sc.  [wel;  wil.]  1.  adv.  In  comb,  with 
adv.  and  preft.  :  (i)  Well  on,  far  gone  in  drink  ;  (2)  —  up, 
{a)  well-to-do,  prosperous  ;  {b)  well-informed  ;  (3)  —  up 
to,  equal  to;  experienced  in. 

(i^Sc.  As  the  evening  advanced,  both  he  and  the  majority  of 
his  guests  got  'pretty  weel  on,'  Scotch  Haggis,  loi.  Sh.I.  He 
seemed  to  be  gey  weel  on,  Clark  N.  Gleams  (1898")  92.  Slg. 
Buchanan  Fofms  (1901)  163.  (2,  n)Glo.'  (b)  Lan.  Yo're  weel 
up,  maisther,  Clegg  Sketches  (1895)  469.  (3)  Rnf.  Then  she  s 
weel  up  to  railkin",  Or  breakin'  in  kye  to  the  bale,  Barr  Poems 
(1861)  89. 

2.  Coiiib.m  exclamations:  (i)  Wella  rae,  dear  me  !  (2) 
•awell,   an    expression   of  resignation ;    well,  well  !    (3) 

—  done,  (4)  —  if  ever,  (5)  —  I  think,  exclamations  of 
surprise  ;  (6)  —  man,  a  common  salutation  ;  (7)  —  of  all, 
see   15)  ;    (81  —  said(s,  an  expression  of  approval  ;    (9) 

—  wryr,  well  indeed  ! 

(i  I  s.Lan.'  (2)  Fif.  '  Heigh-ho,  wcll-a-well,'  Wull  said,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  Meldrum  Margiedel  (1894^  123.  Rnf.  Werl  a 
weel,  I'll  tell  ye.  gie  me  breath,  Fraser  Poet.  Chimes  ■  18531  40. 
Lnk.  Graham  Writings  1883)  II.  56.  Edb.  'Weel-a-weel,  if  sae 
it  maun  be  Let  auld  Jack  a  horning  dree,  M'  Dowall  Poems  (1839) 
199.  Lan. '  Well-a-well '  (in  a  soothing  tone,  such  as  you  use  to 
irritated  children),  Gaskrll  A/.  Sn»-/oii  (18481  xxxi.  Cor.  Well- 
a-well, 'tis  but  for  a  brief  while  longer,  'Q. '  lVaiidering Heath  1895 
41.  (3)  w.Soni.' Verycom.  Dhai  zaesacw  dhoal  faarm  Puur  eev 
u-vaal'd  oafs  aus-n  ubroak-s  naek".  Wuul  duun' !  Dev.  (On 
hearing  of  the  death  of  a  friend  1 '  Well  done  !  well  done  ! '  Reports 
Proviiic.  1^1882  .  nw.Dov.'  (4)  w.Yks.  Well  if  ivver!  did  teh 
ivver  see  sitch  a  chap !  (it.B.)  (5)  N.I.'  '6;  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Eiicyel.  (1824V  f7j  w.Yks.  Lift  ther  eebraas  lo  th'  top  o'  ther 
hcead  an'  say  'Well,  ov  all!'  HAiiTLtv  Cloik  Aim.  (1881)  51. 
(8)  w.Som.'  Well  zaid,  soce  !  nif  that  idn  a  good  job,  I  never  didn 
zee  nother  one.  Well  zaids,  my  hearties!  I  did'n  reckon  you'd 
a-finish  not  cet.  Dev.  Well  zaids,  Jim  ;  I  call  that  a  very  good 
job.  Reports  Provinc.  (Aug.  1902  .  nw.Dev.'  (9;  s.Wal.  Wel 
wyr!  so  it  is.  Raine  Torn  Sails  1,1898)  19. 

3.  Obs.   Of  meat,  &c.:  sufficiently  cooked. 

Cld.  Is  the  denner  weeM  (Jam.)  Rxb.  With  hunger  smit,  may 
hap  they  seem  to  feel.  Or  cry,  perhaps,  Oh  !  is  the  hodgil  weel ! 
A.  Scott  Poems,  10  (16. 1. 

4.  Used  clliptically  for  '  well-pleased,' '  well-satisfied.' 
Lan.  Oi'm  noan  so  weel  about  yon  owd  wench,  KayShuttle- 
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5.  Very,  quite. 

Slg.  This  appearcth  to  be  well  hard,  Bruce  Sermons  (1631'  vi, 
ed.  1843.  s.Not.  A'd  get  well  drunk,  if  a  tlio't  it  ud  do  my  head 
good  (J.P.K.).  Dor.  T'ood  sar'  'ee  well  ri^hl  ef  zo  I  wur  to 
bundle  'ec  ofTthe  plaiice,  C.  Hare  Dinah  Kelluiv  (1901)  215. 

6.  adv.  and  adj.  In  comb.  (1)  Well  accustomed,  much 
ficquented  by  good  customers  ;  (2)  -a-near,  very  nearly  ; 
almost;  (3) -a  paid,  appeased  ;  satisfied;  (4l-at-ease(d,  in 
good  health  ;  hearty  ;  (5)  avized,  comely  in  face  or  appear- 
ance ;  (6)  -beliked,  very  much  liked  ;  (71  bethowten,  well 
thought  of;  wcll-considcrcd  ;  (8) -betokened,  in  phr.  A)  A*- 
ZK'ell-belokenedasoiie'si  /(7//;»'r',sl(7(/W,  to  show  one's  pa  rentage 
strongly;  (9)  -bloodeci,  having  a  high  colour;  rosy;  |io) 
•bred,  pohte,  civil  ;  (in -clad,  well-dressed  ;  fi2)  •come(d, 
of  good  stock  or  family;  wellborn;  legitimate;  (13) 
•corned,  (nl  rendered  merry  by  drink  ;  {b)  well-groomed  ; 
well  looked  alter;  (14)  -counted,  correctly  counted; 
counted  to  the  full  amount  ;  (15)  -dizened.much  adorned; 
(i6)  -doer,  a  thriving  person  or  animal ;  one  who  gets  on 
in  the  world  ;  (17)  -doing,  (a)  prosperous  ;  well-to-do  ;  (b) 
of  good  character ;  respectable  ;  well-behaved ;  (c)  a 
benefit ;  (18)  -done-to,  well  cared  for  ;  well  looked  after  ; 
(19)  •e'er,  just  now;  (20)  ees't,  well  provided  for;  lit. 
well  used  ;  (21)  -ended,  {a]  of  crops :  safely  carried  ;  (A) 
of  a  hay-rick  :  closely  pulled  and  neatly  finished  ;  of  hay: 
of  the  best  quality  ;  (22)  -faced,  see  (5)  ;  (23)  -fared  or 
-faured,  good-looking;  pleasant  to  look  upon;  (24) 
•faredly,  or  -faurtly,  (a)  obs.,  handsomely ;  cleverly ; 
with  good  grace  ;  (b)  obs.,  distinctly  ;  openly,  avowedly  ; 
(251  -faring,  sec  (23);  (26)  -farity,  well-being;  {27) 
-farrand,  see  (23);  (28) -faurtness,  handsomeness;  (29J 
■favoured,  sec  (23)  ;  (30)  -featured,  see  (5) ;  (31 1  fished, 
well  supplied  with  fish  ;  (32)  -fittin,  well-supplied  ;  well- 
adapted  ;  (33) -fleshed,  corpulent ;  (34) -flitten,  see  below; 
(351  -foughten,  well-contested;  (36)  -fragged,  well- 
furnished;  packed  close;  (37)  -gain  or  -gaun,  (a)  of  a 
horse  :  spirited;  (A)  of  machinery,  &c.:  working  smoothly ; 
(38)  -gaited,  of  a  horse :  thoroughly  broken  in  ;  (39) 
-gated,  having  plenty  to  do;  (40)  -geizened,  thirsty;  (41) 
-girst,  fed  on  good  pasture;  (42)  -got,  see  (21,  rt) ;  (43) 
■graithed,  completely  equipped;  (44I  -grown,  nearly 
grown  up;  nearly  mature  ;  (45)  -hained,  well-kept ;  well- 
preserved  ;  saved  to  good  purpose  :  (46)  -handed,  clever, 
expert;  (47) -happed,  m  good  condition  ;  lit.  well  covered; 
(48)  -hauden-in,  saved  to  good  purpose  ;  (49!  -hearted, 
la)  kind-hearted,  generous;  {b)  hopefiil,  not  dejected; 
(50) -heeal,  in  good  health  ;  (51) -hefted,  thoroughly  beset; 
rightly  served ;  (52I  -happen,  much  befriended  ;  (531 
-housed,  provided  with  a  good  lodging;  (54)  -hung,  (at  of 
a  male  animal ;  well  provided  with  procreative  organs ; 
(61  of  a  tongue  ;  ready,  glib  ;  (55)  -kenned  or  -kent,  well- 
known;  conspicuous;  (56I -kited, big-bellied;  (57) -leared, 
(58)  -learnt,  well-informed  ;  well-educated  ;  (59) -left,  left 
well  ofl';  in  comfortable  circumstances;  (6o|  -legged, 
having  strong  and  shapely  legs  ;  (61) -licked,  obs.,  careful; 
plausible;  (621  -like,  see  (231 ;  (63I  -liked,  see  (6);  (641 
-lined,  of  a  pig  :  fattened  well  inwardly;  (65^  -looked,  (66) 
-looking,  sec  (23) ;  (67)  niarrowed,  suitably  matched  ; 
(681  -meated,  of  corn  :  full  in  the  ear;  (6g)  -mended, 
improved  in  health  ;  (70)  -niensed,  in  phr.  ivell-mensed at 
the  last,  decently  interred,  with  a  full  attendance  of 
mourners;  (71)  -minded,  (a)  well-disposed;  (b)  well- 
remembered  ;  fraught  with  association ;  (72)  -natured, 
good-natured;  (73)  near,  see  (2)  ;  (74)  -paid,  ia)  see  (3); 
(il  well-beaten  ;  (75) -put-on,  well-dressed;  having  one's 
clothes  neatly  put  on;  sufficiently  clothed;  (76)  -put- 
together,  strongly  built;  muscular;  (77I  redd-up,  tidy ; 
(78)  -saired,  well-served;  feasted;  (791  -set,  (a)  well- 
disposed;  partial;  ib)  sharp-set;  (80) -setting,  see  (23); 
181 )  -set-on,  (d)  well-built ;  (o)  well-provided  ;  (82)  -set-up, 
well-proportioned;  (83)  -sleekit,  see  (74,  b);  (84)  -so, 
very  ;  more  than  sufficiently  ;  (85)  -soctit,  greatly  ex- 
hausted ;  (86)  -sookit,  almost  exhausted;  (87)  -sorted, 
well-arranged  ;  well  brought  up  ;  1881  -spoke  or  -spoken, 
pleasant-spoken;  speaking  good  English  ;  (89)  standing, 
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well-lurnislied  ;  (90)  -tented,  well  nursed  or  cared  for; 
(91)  -tewed,  (a)  well  shaken  up  ;  crumpled  up  as  paper  ; 

(6)  see  (35I  ;  (92)  -thrivven  or  throdden,  stout;  pros- 
perous ;  (93)  -thrummed  or  -thrumniled,  well-thumbed  ; 
(94)  -tidded,  obs.,  having  a  good  udder;  well-teated  ;  (95) 
-lifted,  (>7)  of  a  feather-bed,  &c. :  well-tossed;  ib) 
thoroughly  investigated  ;  (96)  -timbered,  see  (81,  (?)  ;  (97) 
-to-be-seen,  see  (23)  ;  (98)  -to-do,  {a)  of  a  plant  or  animal: 
thriving ;  (b)  nearly  intoxicated ;  (99)  -to-live,  (a)  see 
(17,  rt) ;  (b)  see  (98,  i)  ;  (100) -to-pass,  see  (17,  a):  (loi) 
•to-see,  see  (23)  ;  (102)  -turned,  of  a  coin  :  having  a  worn 
impression  ;  ( 103)  -turned  penny,  a  profitable  speculation ; 
(104)  -waled,  well-chosen,  esp.  used  of  language ;  (105) 
-war,  much  the  worse  ;  (106)  -wared,  (a)  well-expended  ; 
well  laid  out;  (b)  well-earned;  (c)  well  done;  well- 
deserved  ;  properly  awarded;  esp.  in  phr.  //  is  ivell-waird 
oil  one,  or  —  at,  or  —  to  one's  hand,  one  has  well  deserved 
one's  fate;  (107)  -warst,  the  very  worst;  (108)  -waxed, 
well-grown  ;  (109)  -wayed,  (a)  inclined  to  follow  good 
courses;  (b)  of  a  horse:  not  given  to  shying;  (no) 
•willed  or  -willied,  [a)  kindly  disposed;  generous;  (b\ 
very  willing;  much  inchned  ;  (in) -wilier,  a  well-wisher  ; 
a  friend;  (112 1  -willing  or  -willy,  kindly  disposed; 
favourable;  well-intentioned;  complacent;  very  willing; 
(113)  -wintered,  (a)  well  provided  against  the  severity  of 
winter;  (b)  of  cattle  :  well  fed  during  the  winter;  (114) 
-wish,  (a)  a  good  wish  ;  (A)  to  wish  well  to  ;  (115I  -wished, 
given  with  good  will;  (116)  -wishing,  kindly;  (117) 
•wissened,  rightly  judged;  well-considcred  ;  (118)  -won, 
of  hay,  &c.  :  gathered  and  stacked  under  favourable 
circumstances;  (119)  -yowdened,  subdued  by  discipline  ; 
submissive. 

(i)  w.Yks.  It  was  a  well-accustomed  house  and  the  inner  doors 
were  swinging  to  and  fro  in  the  usual  fasliiou.  Peel  Litdditcs 
(1870)  4.  (2)  Nhb,'  Wellaneai  a  twel  month  sin  syne.  (3)  w.Cy. 
(Hai.l.")  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eiig.  {i^2$\  (4)  Wil.' 
Soni.  I  knaw  that  you  da  like  ta  zee  poor  vawk  well-at-eased  an 
happy,  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eiig.  (iSas)  127.  15)  n.Yks.*  (6) 
Wor.  He  is  very  well-be-hked.  A'',  tf  Q.  (1879)  5th  S.  xi.  186. 

(7)  n.Yks.''  (8)  ib.  He's  weel  betoken'd  as  t'father's  awn  bairn. 
(9)  N.I.'  (10)  Lnk.  It's  best  to  be  well-bred  e'en  to  the  deil, 
I3lack  Falls  of  Clyde  (1806)  no.  (rO  Ayr.  Well  clad  wi'  coat  o' 
glossy  black.  Burns  Tzva  Dogs  (1786)  I.  34.  n.Yks.^  (12)  Lnk. 
Cans  I  had  a  b^'start  canna  ye  chrisen  the  weel  com'd  ane? 
(Graham  IVriliiigs  118831  II.  42.  Lakel.  A  deftly  farrant  lad; 
he'll  do  weel  ;  he's  weel-come  fra  statesmen  o'  baith  sides, 
N.  Counties  Mag.  (1901)  II.  pt.  vii.  16.  Cum.'*  Wm.  Sum  es 
bonny  coves  es  ivver  j'a  saa  i'  yer  life,  an  weel  cum  tew,  Spec. 
Dial.  (1880)  pt.  ii.  23.  w.Yks. 1,  n.Lin.i  (13,  «i  Wni.  (B.K.)  ;  I'll 
nut  say  drunk,  but  gay  weel  cworn'd.  Whitehead /-<,§•.  (ed.  i8g6) 
24.  (A)  Wm.  He  leuks  a  chap  at's  gay  weel  coorn'd  (B.K.). 
(14)  Sc.  To  your  hansell  in  the  morning  will  be  a  sonsie  breakfast 
and  weel-counted  siller,  Sco/f/i  Haggis,  126.  (15)  n.Yks.^  (16) 
s.Not.  She's  a  well-doer;  siie'd  ought  to  pay  well.  This  pig's  a 
well-doer;  a  shall  keep 'im  an' fatten  'im  (J.P.K.).  (17,  a)  Sc. 
'  Do  you  know  nothing  of  her  folk? '  '  Nothing,  forby  that  they 
arc  well-doing  in  the  world,'  Keith  Bonnie  Lady  (1897)  67. 
Abd.  Fishin'  tackle,  an'  gun-flints  were  a'  in  his  way — A  weel-doin" 
callant  was  gleg  Archie  Grey,  Anderson  Rhymes  (ed.  1867)  139. 
■w.Sc.  .She's  a  rale  weel-dacin'  woman,  an'  a  braw  ane  tae,  Mac- 
donald /)is/i.  SelllenienI  {i86g)  153,  ed.  1877.  Wgt.  Saxon  Gall. 
Gossip  (1878)  12.  (i)  ne.Sc.  An  honest,  weel-daen  woman  as  I 
kent  my  wife  to  be,  Grant  Kecklctoti,  76.  Lnk.  Nae  ill's  wi'  me  ; 
I'm  jist  a  rale  wecl-daein' specrit.  Murdoch  Doric  Lyte  (1873)  20. 
Uls.  This  was  evidently  a  douce,  weel-dacin'  man,  M'Ilrov 
Druids  Island  (1902I  92.  (c)  Dev.  (Hall.)  (18)  e.Sc.  He  was 
besides,  in  the  local  phrase,  'extra  vveel-done-to  ' ;  .  .  his  .  .  .  kilt 
and  jacket  were  always  decent.  Strain  Elmsliis  Drag-net  (1900) 
211.  n.Cy.,  -w.Yks.  (J. W.)  Not,  My  lord  axed  me  i'f  I  thought 
as  how  she  was  well  done  to,  Norman  Abbey,  III.  228.  (ig)  Cor. 
Ah  !  Kempc,  I  Ihoft  of  thee  well  e'er.  Trenoodle  Spec.  Dial. 
(1846)  22.  (2o~)  Abd.  Tam  admitted  that  the  servants  were  'weel 
ccs't'  in  the  way  of  food,  Alexander  Johnny  Gihb  (1871)  viii. 
(21,  n,  -w.Wor.',  se.Wor.',  s.Wor.',  Glo.'  (A)  Hrf.^  w.Cy. 
Havergal  IVds.  { 1887I.  (22)  Sc.  A  bonny,  braw,  wcU-fac'd  kirk, 
Sc.  Presby.  Eloq.  (ci\.  1847)  131  ;  A  great  hantlc  of  bonny,  braw, 
well-faced  young  lasses,  ib.  152.  (23)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  The  young 
laird  o'  St.  Ringan  was  a  weel-faurcd  youth.  An'  a  wccl-faured 


youth  was  he,  Stewart  Tales  (.1892)  236.  ne.Sc.  Bell  herself 
was  a  sonsie,  weel-faurt,  shrewd  woman.  Green  Gordonhaven 
I  1887')  22.  Cai.'  w.Sc.  I  was  a  trig  weel-far'd  lassie  then. 
Carrick /,rt/;rf  o/Lo^rtu  (1835)  264.  s.Sc.  Siccan  a  u-eel-faured 
warm-hearted  leddic,  Wilson  Tales  (1836)  II.  i.  Slk.  She's  verra 
weel-faured,  Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  III.  59.  Kcb.  Muir 
Afnncraig  (1900)  73.  N.I.',  N.Cy.'  (24,  a)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd. 
ShirrefsPo««s(i79o')  (T/.  (A)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Edb.  Whan  I  shoot  my 
nose  in,  ten  to  ane  If  I  weel-fardly  see  my  ane  heartlistane,  Fer- 
GUSSON  Poems  (1773)  109,  ed.  1785.  (25)  N.Cy.'  Well  faring  looks 
(s.v.  Faurdi.  (261  Don.  That  the  Lord  may  grant  thcin  prosperity 
an' welfarity,  Macmanus  Sf);rfo//?0(7rf(i898:i  149.  (27)  Rxb.  You 
shall  swing  as  high  as  any,  for  all  j'ou're  so  big  and  weel-farrand, 
Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  222.  N.Cy.'  (sv.  Farand).  (28)  Sc. 
(Jam.)  (29^  Ayr.  He's bonie  and  braw,  weelfavour'd  witha',  Burns 
There's  a  Youth,  st.  i.  n.Yks.  Thai)  coontenance  weel-favored, 
Robinson  Whitby  Sng.  Sol.  (i860)  ii.  14.  (30)  Ayr.  For  beauty  and 
fortune  the  laddie's  been  courtin  ;  Weel-featured,  weel-tocher'd, 
wccl-mounted  and  braw,  Burns  There s  a  Youth,  st.  2.  (31)  Sh.I. 
Da  first  ship  returned  weel  fished,  caalin'at  Lerwick,  OLLASON.i1/(i)rf/ 
(1901)  46.  (32)  n.Yks. '^  (33)  w.Yks.  Weel-lleshed  men  could 
niver  stand  up  long  agen  an  ale-pot,  Sutcliffe  Barbara  Cunliffe 
(1901)  76.  (34)  Sc.  'That  is  weel-flitten  o'  you,'  a  phrase  sarcas- 
tically applied  to  one  who  reprehends  or  scolds  and  is  himself  far 
more  deserving  of  reprehension  (Jai\i.,  s.v.  Flytei.  (35,  36) 
n.Yks. °  (37,  a)  BnfT.',  Cld.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  My  ban'  ahin's  a  weel 
gaun  fillie.  Burns  Inventory,  1.  10.  (A)  BnfT.'  He  hiz  a  set  o' weel 
gain'  gear.  Cld.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  Whose  life  is  like  a  weel-gaun 
mill,  Burns  Unco  Guid  (1786)  st.  2.  (38)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (30:  Glo.' 
(40)  Per.  Hab  an'  Rab  an'  twa-three  mae  Weel  geizened  guiscrs, 
Haliburton  Horace  (1886)  9.  (41)  BnfT.'  (421  s.Wor.  (H.K.) 
(43)  n.Yks. 2  (44")  Sc.  (Jam.)  BnfT.'  He's  gotten  a  weel-grown 
stump  o' a  loon  t' notice  his  horse.  (45)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff.'  He 
hid  on  a  wecl-haint  quyte.  Ayr.  The  dame  brings  forth  .  .  .  her 
weel-hain'd  kebbuck.  Burns  Cotters  Sat.  Night  (1785)  st.  11. 
Nhb.  Her  weel-hain'd  ware  To  grace  her  guests  she  sets  afore 
them,  Graham  Moorl.  Dial.  (1826)  10.  (46)  GalL  A  weel-handed, 
through-gaun  wife  to  ready  your  meat  and  keep  your  nakedness 
decently  clad,  Crockett  Dark  o'  Moon  (1902)  46.  Nhb.^  (47) 
e.Yks.  Well-happed  sheepc  are  the  best  for  an  hard  faugh.  Best 
Rur.  Econ.  (1641)  17.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (48)  Sc.  (Jam.;,  Bnfr.' 
(49,  a)  Bnfr.'  Dnif.  His  son  Is  a  weel-hearted  winsome  cliiel, 
QuiNN  Heather  (1863)  36.  (A)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (50,  51,  52)  n.Yks. ^ 
(53)  w.Yks.*  Ther  rarely  off  'at's  weel-housed  sich  a  neet  as  this. 
(54,  a)  n.Yks.  (T.S.)  (Aj  Ayr.  Be  sure  to  keep  a  well  hung  tongue. 
Your  knavery  to  defend,  Fisher  Poems  (1790)  57.  Gall.  He  had 
not  talked  so  long  to  the  good  wives  of  the  Lothians  without 
getting  a  weel-hung  tongue  in  the  head  of  him,  Crockett  Standard 
Dearer  (1898)  161.  (55)  Kcd.  Nae  mair  we  hear  its  weel-kent  lay, 
Jamie  Effusions  (18491  56.  Arg.  A  weel-kent  skipper,  Munro 
Shoes  of  Fort.  (1901)  64.  Edb.  R.  Wilson  Poems  (1822)  ir. 
Nhb  '  Cum.  Ilka  weel  kenn'd  face,  Gilpin  Ballads  (1874)  175. 
n.Yks.2  (56)  n.Yks.2  (s.v.  Kite).  (57)  s.Sc.  He's  weel  leared 
and  wad  be  a  credit  to  ony  profession,  Wilson  Tales  (18391  V. 
203.  Edb.  As  weel-leard  trav'lers  tell,  Fergusson  Poems  (1773) 
181,  ed.  1785.  (58)  Abd.  A  \vecl-meanin'  man  an'  a  weel-lccrn't, 
Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xii.  (59)  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Dor. 
A  widow  'well  left,'  who  kept  a  small  shop.  Hare  Broken  Arcs 
(i8g8)  102.  (60)  Lnk.  The  women  look'd  ay  to  the  men's  legs  or 
they  marry'd  them,  and  the  well  legged  louns  gade  ay  best  a(f, 
Graham  JVritings  (1883)  II.  53.  (61)  Abd.  He'll  .  .  .  gie  the  lad 
a  cooling  sweat  Wi'  his  well-lickct  speech,  Forbes  Ulysses  (.1785) 
31.  (62)  Sh.I.  Ony  lass  'ill  baith  ken  an'  say  whin  shii  sees  a 
weel-laek  lass,  5/'.  Neivs  (Feb.  16,  1901).  n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
(63)  Dnif.  The  herd  came  rinnin'  o'er  the  lea.  His  Aveel-Iiked  cur 
to  see,  M'Nay  Poet.  IVts.  (i82o'i  33  ;  His  weel-liked  spouse,  ib. 
62.  64)  LakeL  (B.K.),  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (65)  Sh.I.  Well-looked 
ladies,  Willcock  Sh.  Minister  (1897)  3°'  Ayr.  They  maun  be 
weel-looked  an  they're  ony  thing  like  j'ou,  Galt  Githaise  (1823) 
xxvi.  (66)  Gall.  A  weel-lookin'  unniarrict  man,  Crockett  Banner 
of  Blue  (1902)  XXXV.  n.Yks.  Thou  art  as  bonny,  mah  luv,  as 
"I'irzah,  weel-leuking  as  Jerusalem,  Robinson  IVhitby  Sng.  Sol. 
(i860)  vi.  4.  nw.Der.'  n.Lin.'  She  was  as  well-lookin'  a  yung 
woman  as  iver  I  seed.  Brks.*  What  a  well-lookin'  man  a  be  to  be 
zure.  (67)  n.Yks.2,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (68)  Sh.I.  Da  folk  tankit  Gud 
for  a  weel-macted  crop,  Sh.  Ncivs  (Oct.  16,  1897).  (69)  Cav. 
Mrs.  Malone  went  to  the  sea,  and  came  home  \vell  mended 
iM.S.M.).  (70,  n.Yks.2  (71,  n)  n.Yks.=  (A)  lA.  A  weel  minded 
spot.  (72)  Or. I.  Miss  Elfie  is  neither  braw  nor  bonnie,  an'  no 
overlie  wcel-naturcd,  Vedder  Orcadian  Sketches  (1832)  17.  ne.Sc. 
1  ken  that  he's  weel-naturedan'richt  kind-hairted, Grant A'ecitooM, 
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37.  Lnk.  She's  a  wcci  natured  lassie.  Graham  IViiliiigs  (1883I 
II.  55.  Cum.*  (73)  Wm.  Trees  bow'd  weclnear  uprootin', 
Stewart  Rhymes  (18691  5.  Lei.'  Cor.'  There  were  well-near  a 
hundred  people  in  the  field.  (74,  a)  Bch.,  Kcd.  (Jam.  Nhb.  If 
he's  struck  my  daughter  I  shall  make  him  a  wcclpaid  wife, 
Richardson  Bordenrs  Tahk-bk.  (18461  VIII.  259.  (i)  Sc.  Jam.), 
Bnff.'  175)  Sc.  (Jam.\  Cai.'  BnfT.'  He's  hiz  eye  wcel-pitlen-on 
cl.ies.  She's  a  weel-pittcn-on  wife.  N.I.',  Nhb.',  e.Yks.'  MS. 
add.  (T.H.)  (76)  e.Yks.'  (77)  Sc.  Though  I  give  the  house  a 
sooping,  it  never  has  a  clean,  well  redd-up  look.  Whitehead 
Dnft  Davie  (1876)  150,  ed.  1894.  (78)  Edb.  Aff  to  their  hames 
gacd  rowin'  [rolling^.  'VVcel-sair'd  that  morn,  New  Years  Morning 
(1792)15.  N.I.',  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (79.  n)  Sc.  Jam.1  Abd.  Some 
well  set  friends  settled  this  feud,  Spalding  Ilisl.  Sc.  17921  I.  8. 
(A)  Dmf.  He  had  a  wcel-set  right  hard  gab— The  greedy  craw ! 
Hawkins  Poems  (1841.  V.  42.  ;8o)  Sh.I.  Lowrie  wis  wance  as 
weel  far'd,  an'  wecl  settin'  a  man  as  cam'  'ithin  wir  kirk  door, 
Sh.  A'rios  (Apr.  9,  1898);  (J.S.^  (81.  a)  BnfT.'  That  ruck  hiz  a 
weel-set-on  hehd.  (Aj  ib.  He's  weel  set-on  for  horse-grailh. 
(82"!  w.Yks.  A  varry  wecl-set-up  sort  o'  chap  he  war,  Sutci.iffe 
Moor  and  Fell  (1899)  11.  83)  Sc.  If  yc  have  oney  wish  for 
a  weel-slcekit  hide,  ye  can  follow  me  out  to  the  green  foment  the 
smidy-door.  Macrimmoii.  IV.  137  (Jam.\  (84)  Sh.I.  Dis  is  weel 
sae  strong.  Bartle!  Clark  N.  Gleams  (1898)  50.  (85,  86)  BnfT.' 
(fi^^  n.Yks.=  (88)  n.Yks.=,  e.Yks.'  MS.  add.  (T.H.),  w.Yks. 
iJ.W.)  n  Lin.'  I  think  she'll  suit  you  m'ni ;  she's  a  very  well- 
spoken  gcll.  w.Som.'  'She's  a  very  well-spoken  young  woman," 
would  be  praise  for  a  domestic  servant,  and  would  imply  that  she 
had  lived  in  a  town  or  been  otherwise  civilized.  Cor.  A  well- 
spoken  chap,  an'  got  es  manners,  Lee  Cynthia,  185.  1^89"  Sh.I. 
Theirs  was  a  well  standing  house,  Clark  A'.  Gleams  (1898)  53  ; 
(J.S.)  (90,9i,92,93ln.Yks.2  (94)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  (95  "i  *) 
n.Yks.'  (96)  Wm.  W^eel-timmered  an' lish  as  a  cat  (  B.K.).  (97) 
Wm.  KiRKBY  Granite  Chips  (1900')  62.  (98,  a)  Not.',  Lei.'  (i) 
Sh.I.  He  was  pretty  well-to-do  when  he  left  the  shop,  Burgess 
Sketches  (2nd  ed.)  52.  (99,  n)  Sc.  (Jam.)  SIk.  A  chap  that  was 
gayan  weel  to  leeve,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  314,  ed.  1866.  Dmf.  The 
Doctor  looks  very  well  and  sonsy;  he  seems  in  good  health  and 
well  to  live,  Carlyle  Lett.  (1836)  in  Atlantic  Monthly  (1898) 
295-6.  e.An.'  'Is  Mr.  A.  a  rich  man?'  'Pretty  well  to  live.' 
(6)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (ioo)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  '  Our  poor  friend  has  died  well  to 
pass  in  the  world.'  .  .  '  Poor  Mrs.  Margaret  was  aye  careful  of  the 
gear,'  Scott  Guy  M.  (1815'  xxxvii.  Dmf.  A  neatness  that  any 
wcll-to-pass  housewife  might  have  envied,  Hamilton  Maivkin 
(i8g8)  328.  Dev.  Rare,  E.\m.  Scold.  (17461  Gl.  (loi)  Gall.  In 
person  she  was  short,  well-tosee,  rosy-cheeked,  buxom,  Crockett 
Dark  o'  Moon  (1902)  43.  (102,  103)  n.Yks.*  (104)  Sc,  (Jam., 
s.v.  Wale) ;  (A.W.)  Edb.  Work  up  a  tale  fu'  fine  Wi'  weel-wal'd 
wordies,  Macaulay  Poems  1 1788)  196.  (105)  Sc.  Gin  ye  tak  that 
way,  it'll  be  weill  war  fjAM."i  ;  It  cudna  be  weill  war  {ib.). 
(106,  a)  Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Ware\  Per.  However,  she  says  the  sheet 
was  weel  waur'd,  for  the  guid  cause,  Cleland  Inchbracken  (1883) 
II,  ed.  1887.  Dmf.  Quinn  Heather  (1863)  84.  Wgt.  Ye  may 
depend  'twill  be  weel-waurt  Upon  the  Ban'.  Fraser  Poems 
(1885)  222.  n.  Yks.2  (s.v.  WareV  w.Yks.  Ah  wor  satisfied  at  my 
brass  wor  goin'  ta  be  weel  worn  here,  Tom  Treddlehoyle  Fr, 
E.xhebishan  (1856)  37.  (A)  Bwk.  The  best  fish  i' the  Tweed,  .  . 
Shall  be  thy  wcel-war'd  meed,  Henderson  Pop.  Rhymes  {18^6) 
14.  (c)  Sc.  He  that  taks  a"  his  gear  frae  himsei  and  gies  to  his 
bairns,  it  were  well  waird  to  take  a  mell  and  knock  out  his  harns, 
Ferguson  Prov.  (1641)  No.  390;  It  is  well  warit  that  wasters 
want  geir,  Ray  Prov.  (1678)  379  ;  It's  weill  war'd  on  him,  or  at 
his  hand  (Jam.\  Cai.'  Bnff.'  It's  vvcel-waurt  o'  yc.  Ayr. Thro' 
a'  thy  childish  years  I'll  ee  thcc,  An  think  't  wecl  war'd.  Burns 
Illegitimate  Chtld,  st.  5.  Slk.  Thomson  Drnmmeldale  (19011  130. 
(107)  Sh.I.  Hit's  Osla,  da  youngest  an' da  wecl  warst,  Sh.  News 
(June  I,  1901).  n.Sc.  He  abused  me  the  weel  warst  that  could 
be  (Jam.).  Abd.  She's  jist  about  the  weel-warst  o'  them  a'  wi' 
anger  an'  spite,  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  179.  (108,  109  a,  b) 
n.Yks.*  (110,  a  Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  The  weel-willcd  man  is  the 
beggar's  bridder,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  212.  Cai.',  Cld.  (Jam.), 
n.Yks.^  (6)  Sc.  Naething  is  difticult  to  a  well-willed  man, 
Ferguson  Pro;/.  (164  I )  No.  667.  Bnff.'  Abd.  They're  owre  wecl- 
will't  to  be  lords  owre  God's  heritage,  Alexander  Johnny  Gibh 
(i87i)xxii.  Cld.  (Jam.)  (i  i  i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  He  counterfeited  letters, 
as  written  from  his  wellwillcrs,  adviseing  him  to  reconcile  himself 
to  the  Lord  Balfourc,  Maidment  Spotl.  Misc.  (1844-5)  '•  '09 
Cai.'  Abd.  I  never  was  a  wcel-wuller  till  gyaun  awa',  Alexander 
yo/iJi<n'GiAi(i87i)  xxxvi.  (u2)Sc.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  ( It]  has  four  good 
teeth  before  and  well  willin  gums  in  the  backside,  Graham 
Writings  (1883)    II.    140.      Lei.'      (113,   <»)   n.Yks.«     (6)    Bnff.' 


(114,  a)  Abd.  The  bridegroom  gaed  a  thcggan'  among  the  friends, 
an'  got  presents  o"  corn  an'  ither  gear  in  token  o'  their  well 
wishes,  MiciiiE  Tales  (1872)  132.  (A)  Rnf.  We  needna  mourn, 
let's  cantie  be.  An'  weel-wish  ane  an'  a',  Neilson  Poems  (1877)  79- 
(115)  Elg.  The  fare  weel-wish'd,  the  gleed  right  clear.  Your 
dozin'd  veins  will  thaw,  CourtR  Poetry  (1804)  I.  337.  ( 1 16)  Dor. 
Jan  was  a  '  clever  and  well-wishen  man  and  they  would  do  ut  to 
oblige  him,'  Agnus  Jan  Oxber  (1900)  84.  (ii7)nYk8.'  (118) 
n.Yks.2  e.Yks.' A  pike  of  well-won  hay,  Jl/S.orfrf.  (T.H.)  (119) 
n.Yks.2 

7.  Phr.  (1)  as  well  as,  besides;  (2)  mains  weel,  diiciiigs 
iveel,  twito  wee/,  ohs.,  well,  in  the  three  degrees  of  com- 
parison ;  (3)  no  -weel,  unwell ;  (.\)  lo  be  well  aivare,  to  know; 
(5)  —  in  the  way,  far  gune  in  drinlc  ;  16)  —  underfoot,  in 
good  circumstances  ;  (7)  to  have  well  of,  to  have  plenty  of; 
(8)  lo  say  ivell  of,  to  speak  well  of;  (9I  imll  at  oneself, 
grown  stout;  used  both  of  persons  and  animals;  (10)  — 
/  -wal,  —  a  wat,  or  —  a  ivyti;  well  I  know ;  assuredly  ;  of 
a  truth  ;  (11)  —  loves  lue  of  you,  obs.,  you  give  me  pleasure. 

(i)  Sh.I.  A'm  no  gaun  ta  creaat  da  lump  o'  my  deth  staandin'  furt 
plukkin'  hay  da  niclit,  as  weel  as  he's  (it's]  da  Loard's  nicht  to, 
Sh.  Ne-cL's  (Dec.  4,  1897).  (2)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  (3)  Sc.  (A.W.), 
Cai.'  Nhb.  She's  a  widow,  and  as  skecly  as  ony  doctor  wi'  no- weel 
folk,  Graham  Red  Scanr  {iSg6)  311.  (4)  sw.Lin.'  'You  are  well 
aware 'is  the  regular  phrase  here  for  'you  know.'  You  are  well 
aware  it's  been  a  coarse  winter  for  us.  You  are  well  aware  how 
hittered  the  missis  was  agen  him.  (5)  Sh.I.  Feth,  tinks  I,  doo's  well 
i' da  wyealreddy,  boy, Sh.  Neivs[tfov.  17.  1900).  (6)  Chs.'  A  man 
who  had  failed  said,  '  It's  hard  to  have  to  work  at  my  time  of  life  ;  I've 
been  well  brought  up,  and  well  underfoot.'  (7)  n.Yks.  He  had  wecl 
o'wots.  Weelo'wheat  (I.W.).  (8, Cum.'  Don't  ill  a  body  ifyoucan't 
say  weel  o'  yan  (s.v.  111).  (9)  S.  &  Ork.'  (10)  Sc.  (A.W.) 
Or.I.  Weel-a-wat  I  maun  juist  be  gaun  (S.A.S.).  e.Sc.  Well  I  wat 
you  mind  me  that,  or  your  memory's  \vaur,STRAiK  Etmslie's  Drag- 
net (1900)  61.  Frf.  Reid  Heatherland  (1894I  25.  Per.  An'  weel- 
a-wat  the  coonty  kens,  Haliburton  Horace  (1886)  78.  Ayr. 
Weel  I  wat  he  lo'cs  inc  dear,  Burns  Cy.  Lassie,  st.  3.  Lnk.  Na, 
stir,  welawat  am  neither  poor  nor  yet  mean,  Graham  Writings 
(1883)  II.  43.  Wm.  Weel  I  wat  ye  ken  the  poverty  of  our  dales. 
HuTTON  Bran  New  Wark  (1785)  1.  47.  (11)  Edb.  Weel  Iocs  me  o' 
you,  Souter  Jock,  Fergusson  Poems  {l^^■^  169,  ed.  1785. 

8.  adj.   Healthy  ;  good. 

n.Sc.  Ere  she  ride  tlirce  times  round  the  cross  Her  weel  days 
will  be  done,  Buchan  Ballads  (1828)  I.  125,  ed.  1875.  Abd. 
They're  unco  weel.  I  think,  if  ye  would  let  them  quecl,  Beattie 
Parings  (i8oi)  8,  ed.  1873.  e.An.'  The  doctor  saw  he  was  never 
a  well  child.  ( Amer.  Mirandy  was  always  a  well  woman.  Howells 
Aroostook  (1883)  i.] 

■WELL,  see  'Weal,  sb.' 

WELL-A-DAY,  int.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Dcr.  Not.  Hrt. 
s.Cy.  Also  in  forms  wal-a-day  Sc. ;  walla-day  Lan.  ; 
weel-a-day  Sc.  ;  werraday  w.Yks.'  nw.Dcr.' ;  werriday 
Not.  An  exclamation,  jff«.  of  sorrow;  alas  !  Also  in  fo«ii. 
Wella,  welladay. 

Ayr.  Alakc,  for  sic  a  master!  That  e'er  I  kent  ye.  wai-a-day  ! 
Fisher  Poems  (1790)  114.  Lnk.  With  tears  I  said,  Wella,  wella- 
day !  M'Indoe  Poems  (1805)  92.  Edb.  But  ah,  welladay!  I  shall 
see  him  no  more.  Glass  Cai.  Parnassus  (1812)  26.  Nhb.'  Very 
common.  w.Yks.'  Eh,  dear  me,  werraday,  these  old  folks  are  so 
silly.  Lan.  Walla-da}',  whot  obunnanze  o'  misfartins  yo  had'n, 
Tim  Bobbin  Virw  Dial.  (ed.  1806)  46.  Der.'.  nw.Der.'  Not. 
Welladay,  welladay !  Oh,  father!  Oh,  mother!  Oh  the  gret  soft  fool 
of  a  lad  !  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  25.  s.Not.  Werriday,  werriday  ! 
don't  cry,  ma  duck;  it'll  soon  be  belter  i;J.P.K.).  Hrt.  (H.G.") 
s.Cy.  (K.) 

[O  well-a-day,  Mistress  Ford  !  having  an  honest  man  to 
your  husband,  to  give  him  such  cause  for  suspicion!  Shaks. 
Merry  If.  iii.  iii.  106.] 

WELL-A-FINE,  adv.  and  (/;/.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also 
written  wella-fyne  Cor.'  1.  adv.  Very  well;  well 
enough  ;  truly. 

w.Som.'  Ay!  ay!  licr'll  Icll  well-a-fine  (wuul -u-fiiyn],  sure 
'nough,  nif  anybody'll  liarky  to  'er.  n.Dev.  Thee  lace  ma  ?  Chem 
a  laced  well-a-fine  arcady,  E.vm.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  81.  Cor.'  That's 
all  wella  fine.  [Ichanccd  soone  to  find  a  moone,  of  cheerfull  hew  : 
Which  well  a  fine  me  thought  did  shine,  TussER  Husb.  (1580)  aio.] 
2.  /;(/.   It's  all  very  well  ! 

Cor.  Well-a-fine  !  What  a  teasin'  armful  is  woman,  before  the 
first-born  comes  I  '  Q.'  Thret  Ships  (ed.  1892)  33  ;  Cor.' 
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WELL  ANEER,  int.  and  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Cum. 
VVm.  Yks.  Der.  Also  written  well-anere  n.Cy.  Dcr. ; 
welleneer  Cum.*;  and  in  forms  wallaneering  n.Cy. 
n.YI<s.' ;  wellaneering  Yks.     1.  ;«/.  Alas  !  alack-a-day  ! 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790);  N.Cy.'  Cum.  Welleneer!  vvlien  he  sud 
lean  his  kiss,  Gilpin  Pop.  Poeliy  (1875"!  207;  Cum.*  Cam.,  Wra. 
NicoLSON  (1677)  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Lit  (18681  IX.  n.Yks. 
Wellaneerin,  wellaneerin,  run  fast,  run,  Meriton  Praise  y}/<  (1684) 
I.  133.  e.Yks.  Marshall  Pur.  Ecoii.  (i-j88  .  w.Yks.  Thoresby 
Lei/.  (1703  ■    Der.  Grose  (1790)  Si<ppl. ;  Der.' 

2.  fipi.  adj.    Poor,  wretched. 

n.Yks.2  'A  poor  wallaneering  creature,'  a  wanderer. 

[1.  Cp.  The  lady  shrieks,  and  well-a-near  Does  fall  in 
travail  with  her  fear,  Shaks.  Per.  in.  Prol.  51.] 

WELL-APPLE,  sb.  Hmp.  A  light  yellow  apple. 
(J.R.W.),  Hmp.' 

WELLA-WINS,  int.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  wail-awins 
Lth. ;  weelawins,  -a-wons,  -a-wuns  Abd. ;  willawaim 
Per.  ;  willa-wins  Sc.  ;  wulla-wean  Abd. ;  wull-a-wins 
Sc. ;  -wons  Abd. ;  -wuns  Gall.  An  exclamation,  gen.  of 
pity  or  sorrow. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  O  willawins  .'  that  graceless  scorn  Should  love  like 
mine  repay.  Jamieson  Pop.  Bnllnr/s  {1806)  II.  81  ;  Wull  a  wins  1 
such  a  misfortune  to  befa'  the  House  of  Ravenswood,  Scott  Bntie 
oj Lam.  (1819^  xi.  Abd.  Weel-a-wuns,  than,  Jinsie.  Alexander 
Johiiiiy  Gitb  (1871)  iii  ;  Weel-a-\vins,  my  peer  innocent,  ib.  yiiii 
Flk.  (1882)  42;  (G.W.)  Lth,  Oh!  wail-a-wins!  then  said  the 
Cock,  What  ails  them  at  the  honest  fo'k  ?  Thomson  Poems  (1819) 
T6g.  Per.  'Twas  mainly  half— Oh  willawaun  !  Stewart  Character 
(1857)  22.     Gall.  Mactaggart  Eiicjcl.  (.1824)  69,  ed.  1876. 

WELLER,  i;.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  crave  ;  to  call  for. 

Per.  Wi'  stamack  wellerin  for  a  mess  o'  eggs,  Stewart  Characler 
(1857-188. 

WELLER,  adv.  Lan.  Chs.  Wor.  Also  in  form  weeler 
s.Lan.'     Better  ;  the  compar.  of  well.' 

w.Yks.  (S.K.C.),  s.Laii.'  Chs.";  Chs.3  He  is  weller  today. 
w.Wor.  Purty  well,  an'  thank  yer,  an'  weller  for  the  wittles, 
S  Beauchamp  A'.  Hamillon  (1875)  II.  23 

WELLER,  see  Whirler. 

WELLICK,  I'.  Nhp.  [welik.]  To  beat  ;  to  tiirash  ; 
to  '  lick  '  well.     Nhp.'  ;  Nhp.2  You  shall  have  a  wellickin,  my  lad.    j 

Hence  Wellicker,  sb.  a  hard  blow.     Nhp.' 

WELLICOT,  see  Wyliecoat.  I 

WELLINK,  sb.    Sc.  Irel.  Cum.    Also  in  form  wallink  j 
Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Ir.    [wel- ;  walitjk.]    The  brooklime, 
I  'eionica  Beccabunga. 

Arg.  CoLviLLE  Vernacular  fi899)  7.  w.  &  s.Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.) 
Lnk.  TheWallinkofthe  village  herbalist.  Patrick  Plants  1831)  46. 
Gall.  (J.M.)  Wgt.  Though  they  rammed  it  [a  child' full  of  tormenlil 
and  well-ink,  and  all  sorts  of  herbs.  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  44. 
N.I.'  Ant.  Science  Gossip  (1881)  278.  Ant.,  Dwn.  (B.  &  H.\ 
Cum.i  •» 

WELLISH,  adj.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Won  Also  in  form 
weelish  Cum.*  w.Yks.  [we'lij;  wilij.]  Pretty  well ;  in 
easy  circumstances. 

Cum.  He's  nit  that  peer,  he's  weelish  off  (E.W.P.);  Cimi.*.  j 
w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Lan.  (S.W.)  w.Wor.  They  [hops]  'm  a-taken'  ' 
liold  wellish,  S.  Beauchamp  A'.  Hamillon  (1875)  "■  '34- 

WELLNESS,  sb.  Sc.  Wor.  Also  in  form  weelness 
Sc.  (Jam.)     [we'l- ;  wrlnss.]    Good  health. 

CId.  (Jam.  I  Lnk.  The  Baillic  .  .  .  assured  his  interlocutor  that 
he  was  full  of  his  usual  'weelness,'  Murdoch  Readings  (1895)  II. 
50.     s.Wor.  I  can't  crack  0'  my  wellness  (H.K.). 

WELLOW,i'.    Yks.    [wela.]    To  wither;  to  fade  away. 

w.Yks.  Seme  ruffian's  hand  has  made  the  wellow,  Bill  Hoylus 
Knd  Poems  (1891)  iii  ;  (S.K.Cl 

[The  reed  and  the  resshe  shal  welewen,  Wyclif /saiVj/i 
xix.  6.] 

WELLUM,  see  Welhani. 

WELL'V,  nrfj).  In  ^?«.  dial,  use  in  Eng.  Also  written 
well  Not. ;  welli  Lan. ;  and  in  form  weely  Der.  [weli ; 
will.]  1.  Almost,  nearly  ;  a  contraction  of  '  well-nigh  ' ; 
also  in  coinp.  Welly-near  or  -nigh.     Cf  wenly. 

N.Cy.'  Wm.  I  cud  welly  hcng  me  sel,  Wheeler  Dial.  (1790) 
17.  n  Yks.",  w.Yks.155  L^n.  I  wclli  think  e  Yorksliur  too, 
Paul  Bobbin  Se,]uel  (1819)  4  ;  Lan.'  He  wur  welly-near  drownt 
when  they  geel  him  eawt;  another  minute  'ud  'a'  done  th'  job  for 


him.  Chs.i  Look  sharp,  wench;  aw'm  welly  clemmed  ;  Chs. '3, 
s.Chs.'  Midi.  N.  &  Q.  (1880)  6th  S.  i.  42.  Stf.'  n.Stf.  The 
f^irl's  been  i'  fits  welly  iver  sin',  Geo.  Eliot  A.  Bede  (1859)  I.  83. 
Der.  Au've  itcn  till  I  m  weely  brussen,  Howitt  Rur.  Eng.  ;  1838) 
1.150;  Der.i2  s.Not.  He's  welly  nigh  dead  (J. P.K.'i.  Lei.'  Nhp.i 
'  How  much  has  your  uncle  left  you  ? '  '  Welly  a  hundred  pound.' 
War. 23  w.Wor.'  Gie  I  a  mouthful  a  tittle,  I  he  wellj' clemmed. 
se.Wor.',  Slir.'2  Hrf.=  The  field  is  13  acres  welly.  Glo.'  Bdf. 
Batchelor  Anal.  Eng.  Lang.  (1809)  147.  Sur.  Whaafs  the  good 
on  this  when  a  man's  welly  to  drop  wi'  sweatin'  ?  Bickley  Sur. 
Hills  (1890)  I.  i.  Dev.  You've  welly  gally'd  me  with  ta'king  on't. 
Obliging  Husband  {1^1^)  10. 

2.  Very.  n.Cy.(HALL.),War.2    3.  Perhaps.  Not.Q.H.B.) 

WELLY. LIKE,  rzrfz;.  Wor.   Nearly  well.  s.Wor.  (H.K.) 

WELM,  see  Whelm. 

WELSH,  adj  and  sh.  Yks.  Wal.  [welj.]  L  adj.  In 
conip.  Welsh-aunt  or  -uncle,  a  first  cousin  of  one's  father 
or  mother  ;  (2)  -rags,  a  size  of  slate  3  ft.  by  2  ft. 

II)  Wal.  A'.  tJ-  Q.  (1878)  5th  S.  x,  214.     Rdn.  ib.  105.     (2)  Wal. 
Stuart  Did.  Arclnleclure  (s.v.  Slate). 
2.  sb.   A  foreign  language. 

w.Yks.= '  He's  talking  Welsh  ! '  '  That's  Welsh ! '  means  '  I  don't 
understand  j'ou.' 

WELSH,  sb.    Lin.    [welj.]    A  coal-house.    (J.C.W.) 

WELSH,  see  Wallowish. 

WELSHIPILTOCK,.sA.  Sh.I.  A  half-grown  '  piltock.' 
Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  21-2. 

WELSH-MAIN,  .^b.  Lan.  Chs.  Also  written  welch- 
s.Lan.'  1.  A  medley  of '  up  and  down 'fighting.  s.Lan.' 
See  Main,  sb.'^        2.  A  method  of  voting;  see  below. 

Chs.'  Voting  until  only  two  are  left  in,  and  then  for  those  two 
alone. 

WELSHMAN,  sb.  Irel.  Soni.  1.  In  comb.  Welsh- 
man's hug,  the  itch.  w.Som.'  (s.v.  Scotch-fiddle.)  2. 
Phr.  Welshmen  plucking  their  geese,  used  to  describe  a 
heavy  shower  of  snow  when  the  wind  is  SE.  or  E.     N.I.' 

WELSHNUT,  sb.  Hmp.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Also  written 
welch-nutWil.'-Som.  [we'ljuBt.]  A  walnut ;  the  walnut- 
tree,  Juglans  regia. 

s.Hnip.  Lettie  was  in  the  archat  but  now,  under  the  Welsh  nuts, 
Verney  L.  Lisle  (1870)  vii.  Wil.'  Dor.  N.  CT  Q.  (1877)  5th  S. 
viii.  45;  Dor.'  To  get  off  free  to  the  welshniit  tree,  169.  Som. 
Some  o'  the  berries  were  all  so  big  as  Welsh-nuts,  Raymond 
Trypliena  (18951  82.     e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873). 

[I  saugh  liim  carien  a  wind-melle  Under  a  walsh-note 
shale,  Chaucer  Hous  of  Fame,  1281.] 

WELT,  s6.'  and  f .'  Var.  dial,  and  colloq.  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
Eng.  Amer.  and  Aus.  Also  written  whelt  Cum.'  e.Lan.' 
War. ;  and  in  forms  quhult,  waat  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff.'  ;  wait 
Sc.  (Jam.)  Ir.  Yks. ;  wat  Lnk. ;  waut  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wolt 
Yks.  [welt.]  1.  sb.  A  hem  or  tuck  in  needlework. 
s.Lan.',  Nrf.  (E.M.)  2.  The  ribbed  part  of  the  top  of  a 
sock  or  stocking  ;  freq.  pi. 

Nhb.i,  Lakel.=.  Cum.'*,  Wm.  (B.K.)  w.Yks.  (.*;.B.')  ;  Ah'm 
noane  bahn  to  stir  a  peg  whol  Ah've  knitten  t'walls,  Leeds  Merc. 
Suppl.  (Oct.  14,  18991  ;  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.',  s.Chs.',  Shr.' 

3.  A  joining;  a  seam,  esp.  a  clumsily-made  seam  in 
needlework;  a  fissure. 

Bnfr.',  Not.'  Rut.'  The  welts  is  all  undone.  Lei.'  Nhp.>«, 
War.3  Shr.l  Yo'n  made  this  sem  too  broad,  sich  a  great  welt  as 
this  ood  cripple  anybody  to  lie  on. 

4.  The  crust  of  cheese.  Bnft'.'  5.  A  thatcher's  handful 
of  straw.  Not.  Morton  C)'c/o.^^r;c.  (1863).  6.  A  wheal 
made  by  a  blow  ;  a  heat-spot ;  a  ridgy  hump  or  tumour. 

Ayr.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  Crack  for  crack  o'er  their  hurdles  .  .  .  till 
the  red  wats  stood  on  their  hips,  Graham  Writings  (1883)  II. 
150.  Ant.  Ballymena  Obs.  (1892).  Dwn.  She  .  .  .  lickit  them  wi' 
sally  rods  till  they  wur  a'  in  waits.  Lyttle  Robin  Gordon,  9.  Chs.', 
Not.  (W.H.S.)  Shr.'  Thcer  wuz  welts  on  'is  back,  as  thick  as 
my  finger.  Suf.,  Ess.  Atkinson  Gl.  (1868).  Cor.'  (s.v.  Wilk). 
[Amer.  If  I  aint  all  covered  with  welts  as  big  as  my  finger,  Sam 
Slick  Clocimaker  (1836)  ist  S.  xxv.] 

7.  A  blow  ;  a  sharp  stroke  ;  a  heavy  fall.    See  Q\ie\t,sb.^ 

Cld.  (Jam.)     Uls.  Every  man  claimed  the  right  of  bestowing  a 

'  welt '  on  a  restive  horse  with  his  ash  '  plant,'  M'Ilroy  Craiglinnie 

1 901)  54.  Ker.  Never  minding  the  welts  and  tumbles  he  got, 
Bartram  IVtnle/ieaded  Boy  (1898)  5.  Lakel.2  A  welt  ower  t'lug. 
Cum.*,  m.Yks.'     w.Yks.s  Catch  him  a  welt.     Lan.  Sally  fot  Sam 
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a  welt,  Clegg  Stffc/ies  (1895)  69.  sXan.',  Chs.»,  Hnt.  (T.K.J.N, 
War.  (J.R.W.)  Cor.  Phillpotts/'mj/'A^/s  (1897)  21 1.  [Aus.  Then 
came  another  welt  an'over  1  went,  Longman' s Mag.  (Nov.  1901)  i.] 

8.  Anything  large  of  its  kind. 

Cld.  He's  an  unco  quhult.  That's  an  unco  big  quhiilt  of  a  rung 
(Jam.). 

9.  Phr.  off  of  the  malts,  see  below. 

w.Yks.  To  some  one  who  had  courted  for  a  long  number  of 
years,  I  heard  another  person  tauntingly  remark,  '  If  Iha  doesn't 
mind,  tha'll  court  thisen  offo'  t'walts.'  I  don't  exactly  see  wherein 
the  analogy  lies,  unless  it  be  that  shoes  and  clogs  are  done  for 
when  they  arc  off  the  waits,  and  a  discontinued  courtship  is 
similar,  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  ^Oct.  14,  1899). 

10.  V.  To  Strengthen  a  door  or  vessel  with  bands  of  iron 
or  other  metal.  Glo."  11.  To  beat,  thrash  ;  to  bruise  ; 
in  gen.  colloq.  use.     Cf.  quilt,  !■.' 

Sh.I.  It's  alwis  right  ta  gie  a  weltiii'  Ta  siccin  weeds,  Sli.  News 
(Sept.  II,  1897I.  Cai.',  Cld.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  Soople  Sanders 
screwed  his  thumbs  and  welted  the  big  drum,  Johnston  Kilnuitlif 
(1891'  1.  8.  Dmf.  Hamilton  Tlie  Mawkiii  (1898)  96.  n.Ir.  They 
gave  him  a  proper  good  weltin'.  Lays  and  Leg.  (1884")  34.  s.Don. 
Simmons  Gl.  !i89o).  Ker.  They  .  .  .  purty  near  welted  the  loife 
out  of  him,  Bartram  IVhileheaded  Boy  (1898)  74.  Nhb.  A'.  &^  Q. 
(1883)  6th  S.vii.  277.  Cum.'*  Wm.Thoo'll  git  welted  fer  thi  craft 
(B.K.V  n.Yks.i^",  e.Yks.i,  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.2  Welt  his  hide; 
w.Yks.^5  Lan.  Judd  began  a  weltin'  at  th'  seek,  Wavgh  Neai/iei 
(ed.  Milner)  I.  226.  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'.  Chs.'  s.Clis.'  60)2  frik-nt, 
iv  60  goz  worn  baayt  dhu  mim-i,  uz  fir  miidh'ur)l  welt  ur.  s.Stf. 
I  was  comin' straight  to  gi'e  thee  a  weltiii'.  Bob,  Mvrrav  John 
Vale  (1890)  XX.  Der.*,  Not.'  s.Not.  Welt  'im  well,  mester;  'e 
wain't  do't  again  (J.P.K.).  Lin.',  n. Lin.'  Rut.' How  the  boon's- 
man  did  welt  him  I  Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.^^  Shr.'  The  schoolmaister's 
welted  that  poor  bwoy  shameful.  Hrf.  Bound  Ptovinc.  (1876  . 
Glo.',  Brks.',  e.An.',  Cmb.'  Nrf.  Cooper  Gl.  (1853).  Suf.  1 
welted  a  cabbage  leaf  well  and  put  it  on  my  head  1  M.E.R.)  ;  Suf.', 
Sus.^  Hmp.'  You  should  welt  they  cabbages  before  giving 'em  to 
tame  rabbits.  I.W.'  w.Soni.'  My  eymers !  how  maister  ded 
welt'n.  Dev.  'Tis  awnly  a  brute  dog  as'll  lick  the  hands  that 
welts  un,  Phillpotts  Soils  0/ Morning  (1900)  95.  [Amer.  Tliey 
jist  fell  to  and  welted  all  the  way  into  the  town  with  the  tip-eend 
of  their  lassos,  Sam  Slick  Clockniaker  (1836)  and  S.  xxii.] 
12.  Phr.  (i)  to  ivelt  the  Jloor,  to  dance  vigorously ;  (2)  welt 
at  it,  go  it !  go  ahead  !  a  call  of  encouragement. 

(i)  n.Ir.  Not  carin'  a  qusick  for  piper  or  music  They  welted  the 
flure  with  a  hearty  good-will,  Lays  and  Leg.  (1884)  50  ;  N.L'  fa) 
Lan.  Rare  time,  Ben!  Welt  at  it!  Waugh  Heather  (ed.  Milner) 
I.  29. 

WELT,  si.'^  Yks.  [welt.]  An  awkward  young  woman, 
a  tom-boy. 

w.Yks.  Come  into  t'haaseyo'  gurtwelt  an  gett'tea ready  (S.K.C.). 

WELT,  V.2  n.Cy,  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Also  in 
form  wilt  Yks.  [welt.]  1.  To  totter  ;  to  lean  or  roll 
to  one  side  ;  to  wear  on  one  side.   Cf.  wait ;  see  Welter,  d.° 

Lakel.' A  cask  or  vessel  is  said  to  welt  over.    Cum.^*    Wm.  Sum 
welt  'em  doon  et  teea  side,  Clarke  JonnyS/nppard's  Jiirna  (I865^. 
n.Yks.'     e.Yks.'il/S.  m/</.(T.H.)     w.Yks.  Thoresby  if//.  (1703). 
2.  To  upset,  overturn  ;  to  tumble  over. 

n.Cy.  To  welt  a  cart  (K.,  s.v.  Walt\  Lakel.*  Sooa !  sooa ! 
thou  murt  welt  t'bucket.  Cum.'*  Wm.  He  welted  him  ower  on 
lull  hisback  (B.K.\  n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks."  '  T'cart  coup'd,  an' we  com 
welting  into  t'gutter,'  the  cart  tilted,  and  we  fell  out.  e.Yks.' 
MS.  add.  (T.H.)  w.Yks.  j.W.) ;  w.Yks.'  They  welted  t'cart 
ower  yesterday.     ne.Lan.' 

Hence  (i)  Welted, />/>/.  adj.  (a)  of  a  sheep  :  laid  on  its 
back  and  unable  to  rise  ;  '  rigged ' ;  (b)  of  grass  or  corn  : 
beaten  down  by  wind  or  rain  ;  (2)  Welt-over,  sb.  a  fall  on 
the  back. 

(i,  a)  Lin.  Streatfeild  Lin.  and  Danes  (1884)  375.  n.Lin.', 
sw.Lin.'         (A)  w.Yks.'     (a)  ne.Yks.'  (s.v.  Overwelt). 

[2.  VValles  he  welte  downe,  Morte  Arth.  (c.  1420)  3152.] 

WELT,  z'.^  e.An.'  [welt.]  To  soak,  roll,  and  macerate 
in  a  fluid.     CT.  welk,  v.^ 

WELT,  see  Wilt,  v. 

WELTED,  ppl.  adj.     Dor.     Quilted. 

A  uelted  petticoat.  N.  &  Q.  (18821  6th  S.  vi.  376. 

WELTER,  !■.'  and  sb.'  Yks.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  War.  Wor. 
fwe'ltafr).]  \.  v.  To  be.nt.  w.Yks.*  2.  s/i.  A  heavy 
fall  or  blow. 

Not.*  I  fell  from  the  stack  and  came  down  a  regular  welter. 


3.  Anything  large  of  its  kind;  a  '  whopper.' 
w.Yks.*     s.Stf.  Han  yo'  seed  Ode  Ben's  prize  stick  o'  rhubub  ' 

It  is  a  welter,  Pinnock  Bill.  Cy.  Ann.  (1895).     Der.*,  ow.Der.' 

War.  •  What  an  enormous  apple  that  is."     '  Yes,  it's  a  welter,  isn't 

it!'(J.A.L.)     s.Wor.  (H.K.) 
WELTER,  i;.*  and  ii.*    Sc.   Irel.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Wm. 

Yks.  Lan.  Lin.     Also  in  form  welther  Ir.     [welt3(r.] 

1.  V.  To  roll;  to  tumble;  to  reel  or  stagger;  to  stumble, 
waddle  ;  to  struggle  confusedly.    Cf.  waiter  ;  see  Welt,  f.* 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Kcd.  tShc^  weltered  hainc  through  bogs  an'  hillocks 
Aifter  mony  a  weary  fa'.  Grant  Lays  (1884)  75.  Lth.  Welt'rin 
doun,  his  e'e  upo'  them,  Waggin'  his  joyous  tail  to  '  do  '  them, 
MucKLEBACKiT  Rliynus  (1885^  4!.  Gall.  Scott  Gleanings  ;i88i) 
156.  N.Cy.'*  Cum.Wm.  NicoLSON  (1677)  7")a»is. /?.  5or.  Li/. 
(i868i  IX.  Wm.  Should  a  kraken  welter  up  the  sands  and  fill 
the  gap,  HuTTON  Bian  New  Il'iii*  ( 17851  I.  99.     n.Yks.',  ne.Lan.' 

Hence  Weltered,  of  a  sheep  :  fallen  on  its  back  and 
unable  to  rise. 

w.Yks.  I  lost  hold  of  Weasel  and  lay  like  a  weltered  ewe, 
Snowden  IVeb  oj  Weaver  (1896  ix.  Lin.  SxREATftiLo  Z.111.  and 
Danes  (1884)  375.     n.Lin.',  sw.Lin.' 

2.  To  overturn,  upset.         Sc.  To  welter  a  cart  (Jam.). 

3.  To  soak,  drench  ;  to  flood. 

w.Yks.  Tha'll  get  weltered  to  t'skin  if  tha  goes  aht  i'  t'rain, 
Leeds  Merc.  Siifi/d.    Apr.  2,  1898^  ;  w.Yks  5,  s.Lan.    S  B.) 

4.  sb.   A  moving  mass  of  water,  foam,  &c. 

Ir.  In  swung  a  wave  wid  its  welthers  o'  wather,  Barlow 
Borland  1892)  33  ;  To  lave  the  baste  sthrangin' about  permiscuous 
in  the  welther  of  the  tide,  li.  Martin's  Comp.  (1896)  47. 

5.  A  confused  noise. 

Gall.  Peesweeps  beginning  to  build  and  keeping  up  all  the  time 
a  brave  welter  of  crying,  Crockett  Grey  Man    1896)  xxvii;   S.  K.C.I 

WELTER,  see  Wilter. 

WELTING,  ppl.  adj.  and  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  Lei.  War. 
[we'ltin.]        1.  ppl.  adj.   Very  large,  '  whopping.' 

w.Yks.  (J.W.)     n.Lan.'  Girt  weltin  fella. 

2.  sb.   A  seam  ;  a  seaming.     Lei.',  War.* 

WEM,  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  e.An.  Cor.  Also  in  form 
weem  Lan.'  n.Lan.'  e.Lan.'  [wem ;  wini.]  1.  A  spot, 
blemish,  flaw;  a  stain  ;  a  hole  in  cloth.     Cf.  wen. 

n.Yks.  Always  used  in  a  negative  sense.  '  These  chairs  have  been 
in  use  fur  fifty  years  and  there  is  not  a  wem  in  them.'  '  It  is  with- 
out a  wem  '  ( T.K.) ;  n.Yks.*  '  It  had  nowther  wem  nor  sigh  about 
it,'  neither  crumple  nor  stain.  e.Yks.  Nicholson  Flk.  Sp.  (1889) 
88.  w.Yks.  Banks  /Fyfr/7</.  /F</s.  (1865).  n.Lin.' I'd  no  idee  that 
tree  was  so  full  o'  wems  as  I've  fun  it  oot  to  be  noo  it  ligs  all  it 
len'th  upo'  th'  floor.  e.An.'  Ess.  Ray  (1691)  ;  Ess.'  Cor. 
A'.  &  Q.  (1854)  1st  S.  X.  479. 

Hence  Wemless,  adj.  spotless,  faultless ;  harmless, 
guileless.  w.Yks.*,  n.Lan.',  e.Lan.'  2.  A  mole ;  a 
swelling.  e.Yks.  Nicholson  Flk.  Sp.  (1889)  88.  w.Yks. 
Banks  Wkfld.  IVds.  (1865). 

[1.  This  stede  of  bras,  that  esilyand  wel  Can  .  .  .  Beren 
your  body  into  every  place  . .  .  With-outen  wem  of  yow, 
Chaucer  C.  T.  f.  121.    Cp.  OE.  wewfiiaii,  to  defile,  pollute.] 

WEM,  V.     n.Yks.*     [weni.]     To  bend  ;  to  twist  round. 

WEM,  WEMBLE,  see  Wame,  Whemmle,  Wimble,  sb.' 

WEME,  WEMLE,  see  Wheem,  Whemmle. 

WEMON,  see  Venom. 

WEN,  sb.  n.Lin.'  [wen.]  A  blemish,  defect.  Cf. 
wem,  sb. 

Ther's  a  wen  e'  that  theare  lead  atween  th'  barn  end  an'  th' 
graainery. 

WENCH,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
pi.   wenchen   Glo.'      [wen/.]  1.   sb.    A   girl,   lass ;    a 

yiiung  woman  ;  a  sweetheart. 

e.Sc.  Knights  .  .  .  looking  out  for  ony  wenches  that  might  be 
chained  up  in  high  towers,  Setoun  Ji.  Urquharl  (1896)  iii.  Ayr. 
What  is  the  old  fool  doing  with  the  wench  ?  Galt  Ann.  Parish 
ii82i)xii.  Gall.  She  was  ever  the  most  spirity  wench  in  the 
world,  Crockett  Moss-Hags  (1895)  xl.  Wm.  Whativer's  gotten 
to  thee,  wench  ?  Ollivant  Owd  Bob  (1898)  xvi.  n.Yks.  Used  as 
n  term  of  endearment,  N.  &^  Q.  (i8661  3rd  S.  ix.  88.  w.Yks. 
Boath  wenches  bobbed  rahnd  I'corner  wi'  vengeance  i'  their  face, 
Tom  Treddlehoyle  Bairnsia  Ann.  (1878)  9.  Ltui.  Nancy,  thou'li 
be  a  good  wench?  Brierley  Cast  upon  irorld  {1886)  8  ;  Lan.' 
Usually  but  not  exclusively  used  to  describe  an  unmarried  woman. 
s.Lan.  An  endearing  term,  used  by  the    farmers   and    working 
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classes,  when  coaxing  or  praising  a  female,  A'.  £y  Q.  (1865)  3rd  S. 
viii.  537.  Chs.^  It  never  conveys  the  idea  of  a  woman  of  loose 
character,  but  is  simply  the  feminine  of  '  lad  ' ;  Clis.^  s.Chs.' 
Ooiz  u  rae'r,  fahyn,  biik'sum  wensh.  Stf.'  s.Sf,  Wherever 
could  the  ode  wench  ha'  got  tu  ?  Pinnock  B/k.  Cy.  Ann.  (1889) 
54.  Der.2  Come,  wench,  don  thy  bonnet  s.v.  Don).  Not.', 
n.Lin.*  War.'  ;  War.^  '  My  little  wench  '  for  *  my  little  girl  '  is 
common  among  ihe  artisan  classes.  s.War.',  s.Wor.i,  se.Wor.', 
Shr.i,  Hrf.2  Rdn.  Morgan  IVds.  1^1881).  Glo.'  I  have  heard  a 
man  speak  of  his  daughter  as  '  the  wench.'  Oxf.' Never  mind,  my 
wench,  I  didn't  mean  [m3'en*l  t*  urt  tha.  Brks.i  e.An.  Dang 
me,  if  ever  I  see  such  a  wench,  Harris  East-lw!  (1902)  39. 
Ken.  She  be  a  bit  rumbustious,  though  a  well-meanin'  wencli 
enough,  Carr  Collage  Flk.  (1897)  42.  Hmp.  (H.R.)  w.Cy. 
'  Wench  '  as  an  epithet  of  endearment  is  more  prevalent  in  the 
W.  of  England  generally  than  perhaps  in  any  other  part,  N.  ty  Q. 
(1866)  3rd  S.  ix.  88.  n.Wil.  (E  H.G.)  Dor.  You  be  a  sly  wench, 
an'  a  deep  'un,  zo  3'ou  be  !  Hare  Dinah  Ktllow  11901)  70.  Som. 
(W.F.R.)  w.Soni.' 'Tis  a  waunch,  zir,  n.Dev.  Master  Geoffry 
had  been  a  bit  over-zealous  wi'  one  o'  our  wenches,  Zack  Ditn- 
slable  Weil  (1901)  77.     Cor.^ 

Hence  Wench-faced,  ppl.  adj.  smooth-faced  ;  without 
whiskers.     n.Lin.'         2.  A  female  servant. 

Sc.  Pooh,  pooh,  it  is  the  wench  of  the  house  clattering  to  the 
well  in  her  pattens,  Scott  Bride  of  Lam.  (1819)  vi.  e.Lth.  The 
servin  men  and  wenches  frae  tiie  big  hoose,  HtJNTER  J.  Inwiik 
(1895)  21.  Chs.'  The  women  servants  of  a  farmhouse  are  spolcen 
of  as  '  the  wenches.'  Not.*^  vVar.^  The  farmer's  wench  has  bin 
here,  an'  brought  the  eggs.     Brks.' 

3.  A  woman  of  loose  character  ;  a  prostitute. 

Sc.  Mackay  (s.v.  Quean).  Elg.  Let  my  lord  take  wenches  by 
the  score,  Blackhall  Lays  (1849)  i°8.  Yks.  Not  used  exclu- 
sively in  an  insulting  sense — perhaps  the  definition  .  .  .  most 
generally  assigned  to  it  is  that  of  a  woman  of  questionable  rather 
than  depraved  morals,  N.  &  O.  ( i865)  3rd  S.  ix.  88.  w.Yks.  No 
word  uttered  to  a  female  could  convey  a  more  insulting  expression, 
lb.  (1865)  3rd  S.  viii.  537.  Stf.  It  had  sometimes  a  sinister 
meaning,  as  'lass 'had  in  Cornwall,  The  Chronicle  (Aug.  23,  igoi). 
e.An.'     Nrf.  She's  a  wench  (W.H.). 

4.  A  cow. 

Oxf.i  At  Chastleton.  They  call  cows  '  Come,  wench,  come, 
wench.'     '  I  ben't  a  wench,  wenches  be  cows,'  MS.  add. 

5.  I'.   To  court ;  woo. 

Lan.  He's  never  begun  o'  wenchin  yet,  Brierley  Layiock 
(1864)  viii.     s.Lan.',  se.Wor,' 

[1.  The  wenche  is  nat  dead,  but  slepith,  Wyclif  Matihew 
ix.  24.] 

WENCHIN,  ib.  Glo.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   A  girl.     G/.  (1851). 

WEND,  V.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Lin.  Ess. 
[wend,]        1.  To  turn  round. 

Cum.**     n.Lin,*  A  boatman's  term  for  turning  a  vessel  round. 
Hence  Wending-place,  sA.  a  wide  place  in  a  canal  used 
for  turning  vessels  in.     n.Lin.'        2.  Togo;  to  walk. 

Per.  Rest  .  .  .  wad  gar  some  weep  His  wending  ower  the  muir, 
Selby  lihynies  (1840)  55.  Dmb.  Nae  gallant  wends  the  Braes,  in 
mense  or  grace,  That  wi'  Kamshaly  bauds  a  higher  place,  Salmon 
Gowodean  u868)  3,  Edb.  R,  Wilson  Boons  (1822)  133,  N,Cy,= 
Nhb.  [I]  might  wend  my  way  owre  hill  an'  dale,  Charnley 
Fisher's  Carl.  (1841)  7.  n.Yks.*  w.Yks,  It  isn't  'at  she's  ower 
proud  to  wend  side  by  side  wi'  Tim  o'  Tab's,  for  pride  she  hes 
none,  Sutcliffe  Barbara  Ciinliffe  [igoi)  57.  ne.Lan.',  Der.'  Obs., 
Ess.  (P.R.) 

WEND,  see  Wand,  sb.\  Wynd,  sb.^ 
WENE,  sb.  Sc.  See  below.  Cf.  wane,  s6.' 
Slk.  In  yon  green  wood  there  is  a  walk.  And  in  that  walk  there 
is  a  wene,  And  in  that  wene  there  is  a  maike  That  neither  has 
flesh,  nor  blood,  nor  bane ;  And  down  in  yon  green  wood  he 
walks  his  lane.  In  that  green  wene  Kilmeny  lay,  Hogg  Poems 
(ed.  1865)  33. 

WENG,  s6.    Sc.    A  slang  word  for  a 'penny.' 

Frf.  In  use  among  Dundee  boys  at  the  present  day  (W.A.C.). 

WENG,  see  Wang,  sb.',  Whang,  sb.\  v. 

WEiiGABLKS,. sb.pl.  e.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    A  corruption  of  '  vegetables.'     (Hall.) 

WENGE,  V.  Suf  [wen?.]  With  away :  to  consume, 
fade,  or  waste  away.     (C.G.B.) 

WENK,  sb.  Som.  Also  in  form  wink,  [wefjk.]  An 
excavated  or  sunken  well.    e.Som.  W.  &  J.  CI.  (1873). 


WENKL,  I'.     Sh.L    [we-qkl.]    To  wriggle.    S.  &  Ork.' 
WENKLE,  see  Wankle. 

WENLY,  at/v.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  written  whenly  Yks. 
Lan.    [we*nli.]    Almost,  nearly. 

Yks.  T'cart  was  wenly  turned  ower  (F.P.T.).  w.Yks,  It's 
whenly  nooin  (S,P,U,).  Lan.  Sin'  childer  ran  abeawt  hawve 
naked  Whol  they  were  whenly  grown,  Stanui.ng  £'f/;o<'s  (1885) 
27,     eXan,' 

WENNEL,  sb.  e.An.  [we'nl,]  A  weaned  calf;  a 
young  ox,  bull,  or  cow. 

e.Cy.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863).  e,An.'  Nrf.  Grose  (1790), 
Suf,  lA.  ;  Suf,'  Ess.  ^jr/i.  (1863)  II.  188  ;  Ess.'  [Curst  cattel  that 
nurteth,  poore  wennel  soon  hurteth,  Tusser  Husb,  (1580)  55,] 

WENT,  sb.'  and  v.  Sc,  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  Hrt.  Nrf. 
Ess.  Ken.  Sus.  Hmp.  Som.  Also  in  forms  vent  Ken. 
Sus.'=;  waint  Rxb.  Dmf.  (Jam.)  Cum.'*;  want  Hrt. 
Ess.';  weint  Dmf.;  weynt  Cai.'  Dmf.  (Jam.);  wient 
Lan.;  wint  Lan.  Ken.  Sus.'^  Hmp.';  wont  Hrt.  Ess. 
[went  ;  wint.]       1.  sb.  A  way  ;  a  road,  esp.  a  cross-road. 

Hrt.  A  three  or  four  want  way,  Cvssans  Hist.  Hrl.  (1879-1881) 
III.  321  ;  We'll  stick  it  up  here,  in  the  three  wont-way  (G. H.G). 
Ess.  (M.R.)  ;  Arch.  (1863)  II.  188;  Ess.'  Wants  Road  is  a  Parish 
of  St.  Peter,  Maldon.  Ken.  The  point  where  four  roads  meet  is 
frequently  called  the  four  vents,  A^.  &  Q.  (1851)  ist  .S.  iii.  508; 
Narrow  roads  are  called  vents  in  some  parts  of  Kent,  ib.  (1867:13rd 
S.  xii.  T31  ;  Ken.'  The  plural  of  '  wents  '  is  frequently  pronounced 
wens;  Ken. 2  At  Ightham,  Seven  Vents  is  the  name  of  a  spot 
where  seven  roads  meet.     Sus.'^ 

Hence  Wence,  sb.  the  centre  of  cross-roads.     Ken.' 

2.  A  narrow  lane  or  passage,  freq.  leading  from  one 
street  into  another;  an  alley. 

Sc.  (^Jam.)  Cum.'  In  Cockermouth,  Workington,  and  other 
towns  ;  Cum."  Lan.  We  have  also  .  .  .  '  wint,'  a  passage,  not 
unlike  the  Scotch  'wynd,'  Gaskell  Llciiires  (1854)  20;  N.  ^^  Q. 
(1852)  ist  S.  V.  44.  n.Lan.  There  are  one  or  two  wents,  still  so 
called,  in  my  late  parish  (Ulvcrston^  Bardsley  Did.  Surnames 
(1901). 

3.  Two  furrows  ploughed  by  the  horses  going  to  one 
end  of  the  field  and  back  again  ;  also  used  of  harrowing ; 
see  below. 

Ken.  Cooper  Gl.  (1853).  Sus.'  Arable  land  which  is  harrowed 
twice  over  is  said  to  be  harrowed  a  wint  (or  a  turn);  if  three 
times  a  wint  and  a  half;  Sus. 2,  Hmp.' 

4.  A  corner  separated  from  the  remainder  of  a  field  by 
some  obstacle,  such  as  a  road. 

Ken.  Farmer  :  '  You  don't  quite  understand  what  a  went  is,  Sir. 
When  a  corner  is  cut  oft'a  field,  as  it  might  be,  by  a  road,  then 
we  call  it  a  went '  (D.W.L.). 

Hence  Wanted,  ppl.  adj.  of  a  field  :  having  a  corner  cut 
off  by  a  road,  &c.  I'b.  5.  The  bend  of  a  fishing-line  when 
not  cast  in  one  stretch.  Bnff.'  6.  Part  of  a  '  fulling- 
stock  ' ;  see  below. 

w.Som.'  It  consists  of  a  block  of  wood  curved  and  tapering,  made 
to  fit  the  back  or  '  seat '  of  the  '  stock.'  Wents  are  o(  different  thick- 
nesses, and  their  use  is  to  contract  the  size,  or  capacity  of  the 
stock,  as  may  be  required  to  suit  the  thickness  or  quantity  of  the 
cloth  to  be  milled.  If  the  stock  is  slack,  i.e.  if  the  cloth  does  not 
sufficiently  fill  it,  the  heavy  feet  will  cut  the  cloth  instead  of 
milling  it. 

7.  V.  To  go  to  and  from  a  place.  Sus.*,  Hmp.'  8.  Of 
liquids:  to  turn  sour  ;  to  lose  flavour. 

Cai.',  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Dmf.  Of  milk  (16.)  ;  Wallace  Schoolmasler 
(1899)355.  n.Cy.  (J.L.  1783I  ;  N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  Cum.' Thunnery 
weather  wents  milk;  Cum.*  Of  a  cross-looking  person  (it  is  said) 
'  She  hes  a  feace  'at  wad  waint  milk,'  Fireside  Crack  (1896)  24. 
n.Wm.  T'milks  wented  wi  t'leetnin  (B.K.)  e.Cy.  (Hall.)  Nrf. 
Spoken  of  wort.  Grose  (1790). 

[1.  Doun  by  a  floury  grene  wente  Ful  thikke  of  gras.ful 
softe  and  swete,  Chaucer  Bi.  of  Dtichesse,  398.] 

WENT,  si.''    Glo.    [went.]    A  worn-out  or  spoilt  teazle. 

Grose  (1790)  ;   Baylis  Ilhis.  Dial.  (18701  ;  Glo.' 

WENT,  sb.^  Sc.  Also  in  forms  waint  Abd.  (Jam.); 
weynt  Cai.' ;  wint  CId.  (Jam.)  1.  A  transient  sight ;  a 
passing  view  ;  a  glimpse. 

Cai.'     Abd.   I  got    a   went   o'  'er   the   tither  ouk,  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xli.     Cld.  (Jam.) 
2.  A  moment ;  an  instant.     S.  &  Ork.',  Cai.' 
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WENT,  sb.*    e.An."    The  mesh  of  a  net ;  a  dial,  form 

and  use  of  vent.' 

WENT,  see  Queint. 

WENTH,  sb.  Wor.  Hrf.  fwen)).!  Breadth,  width. 
s.Wor.  fli.K.),  Hrf.  1  J.B.W.)     C(.  winth. 

WENWILL,  WENY,  see  Venville,  Weeny. 

WEPPOW,  see  Wappow. 

WER,  pass.  adj.  In  got.  dinl.  use  in  Sc.  Ircl.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  weer  Ir.  Rut.'  Nlip.**  War.^  Suf. ;  were 
Lan.  Stf.  Not.  Lei.  Dev.  ;  whor  Dur. ;  wir  Sc.  S.  &  Ork.' 
Yks. :  wor  N.Cy.«  Nhb.'  e.Dur.' n.Yks.=  Nhp.' ;  wur  Sc. 
N.I.'  Nhb.'  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.^s  Lan.  Rut.'     [wa(r.]    Our. 

Sc.  When  not  accented,  Murray  Dial.  (1873)  192.  Sh.I.  Ye 
wid  see  what  wir  Bawby  an'  da  rest  o'  wir  folk  hacs  ta  stjurm 
trow,  Sh.  News  (M.iy  5,  1900) ;  S.  &  Ork.',  Cai.'  nw.Abd.  Wer 
ither  herd,  Goodwi/e  (iS6-i)  st.  8.  Per.  Hiz  'al's  creepin'  on  wur 
bellies,  Cleland  Inchbiacken  (1883"!  248,  ed.  1887.  Don.  How 
can  a  lady  eat  we'er  poor  diet?  Yeats  I'lk.  Tales  (18881  55. 
Nhb.  Aw  thought  wor  Nell  when  Nelly  Dale  The  varry  thing  to 
myek  me  happy,  Wilson  Pitman's  Pay  (1843)  8;  Nhb.'  Dur. 
The  great  honour  conferred  on  whor  George,  Railway  Review 
(Oct.  II,  1901)3.  e.Dur.',  n.Yks.' ^•'  ne.Yks.' Wer,  short,  ^r/;. 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  '  Wa  like  wer  new  spot  varry  week' 
e.Yks.  We've  torn  wer  skin,  Nicholson  Flk.  Sp.  (1889)  91. 
m.Yks.'  Unemphatic,  Iiiiiod.  23.  w.Yks.  Weak  form.  War 
has  been  formed  from  wa  after  the  analogy  of  ja  (j'c),  j.ir,  Wright 
Gram.  IVndhll,  (1892I  121  ;  w.Yks.-';  w.Yks.^  Ah  may  tawak  tul 
thuh  wal  wer  tongue  llees  art  o'  wer  head  an'  be  no  better.  Lan. 
He  did  werm  wur  jackets,  Ferguson  Moudywarp,  7.  ne.Lan.', 
s.Lan.'  8. Stf.  He'll  have  we  all  roasted  in  were  beds,  Murray 
Jo/iu  ^'fl/t' (1890)  XXV.  Not.  We  were  just  getting  we're  dinners 
lL.C.M.\  s.Not.  (J.P.K.\  n.Lin.',  Rut.',  Lei.'  Nhp.' ;  Nhp.2 
Les  ha"  weer  baver.  War.^  Suf.  (C.G.B.I,  Som.  (W.F.R.l  Dev. 
He  didn't  rightly  belong  to  we're  parish,  O'Neill  Idyls  (1892)  89. 

Hence  (i)  Wer  nain  or  Wem,  poss.  pron.  our  own  ;  (2) 
Wers  or  Woriz,  po^s.  pio)i.  ours  ;  (3)  Werselves,  -seln, 
-seKs,  ■sen(s,  or  senze,  pron.  ourselves.    See  We-selves. 

(l)S.  &Ork.'  n.Yks.' Thae  yows's  wern  ;  n.Yks."  (2)  Sh.I. 
Fader  keep  wiz  an'  a'  'at's  wirs !  S/i.  Neivs  (.Mar.  2,  1901).  Cai.' 
Nhb.'  The  possessive  form  is  sometimes  spoken  with  a  full 
vocalization,  as  at  Alnwick,  where  the  sound  '  woriz'  is  heard.  *  It's 
not  yoris ;  it's  woris.'  A  woman,  speaking  of  her  husband, 
frequently  uses  the  proti.  wors.  'Aa'll  see  aboot  it  when  wors 
comes  hyem.'  (3)  Cai.  We  mauna  mak'  feels  o'  wirsels.  Horne 
Cotinhyside  (i8g6)  gs.  N.I.'  Nhb.  We  kept  worsels  to  worsels, 
Graham  y?frf  Scniir  (1896  19;  Nhb.'  n.Yks.'^;  n.Yks.""  Yan  ov 
uz  cam  an'  walked  wersens  inti  your  parlour,  32.  ne.Yks.'  Wa  s'all 
a'e  ti  fend  for  wersens.  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Wright  Gmiih.  IVndhll. 
(1892'!  122  ;  We  can  mix  it  for  wirsenze  at  hoamc,  To.m  Treddle- 
HOYLE  Baitiisla  Ann.  (Sept.  30,  1859) ;  w.Yks.' 5,  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.', 
s.Not.  (J.P.K.)  Lin.  We  .  .  .  happt  wersens  oop  as  we  mowt, 
Tennyson  Oud  Ron  i  1889'!.     n.Lin.',  Lei.  (Hall.),  Nhp.^ 

WER,  WERCH,  WERD,  see  War,  adj^,  Wark, 
Ward,  s/k' 

WERDIE,  sb.  Sc.  The  youngest  or  feeblest  bird  in  a 
nest. 

Sc.  Ilka  nest  has  its  werdie,  Montgomerie-Fleming  A'oles  on 
Jam.  (1899^     Fif.  (Jam.) 

WERE,  WERK,  see  Wear,  v.",  Weir,  sb.,  Wer,  Work. 

WERK(E,  WERKEN,  see  Wark,  Whirken. 

WERMIT,  see  Wormot. 

WERMOUT,  sb.  Pem.  The  wormwood,  Artemisia 
Absiittliium.    s.Pem.  (VV.M.M.) 

[OE.  iveriiidd.  wormwood  (Hall).] 

WERN,  see  Warrant,  v. 

WER-OUND,si.  Dor.  A  dial,  form  of 'hoar-hound,' 
Marrubiiim  vtils;are.     (E.C.M.) 

WER(R,  WERR,  see  Wharre,  Very,  War. 

WERRADAY,  see  Wella  day. 

WERRET,  s6.     Glo.'     [warit.]     A  dial,  form  of '  wart." 

WERRICK,  v.^  and  sh.  Yks.  (warik.)  1.  v.  To 
give  a  half-smothered  laugh  ;  to  chuckle.     Cf.  wherry,  v.^ 

n.Yks.*     ne.Yks.'  What's  ta  wcrrickin"  at ' 
2.  sb.   A  half-smothered  laugh  ;  a  chuckle.     n.Yks.* 

WERRICK,  I'.*  Nhp.'  Iwa'rik.l  To  teazc,  pester; 
to  worry.  Cf.  worrit.  Hence  Werricking,  //>/.  adj. 
fretful,  peevish. 

WERRIDAY,  WERRISH,  see  Wella-day,  Wairsh. 
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WERRIT,  see  Worrit. 

WERRY,  5*.    Obs.     Ken.    A  weir.     (G.B.),  Ken.' 

WERRY,  v.  Lin.  [wstL]  To  bring  forth  young;  to 
litter. 

Lin.'  n.Lin.  Applied  to  rabbits  only,  SinroN  IVds.  (1881). 
sw.Lin.i  Used  of  such  anim.ils  as  have  many  at  a  birth,  as  cats, 
rabbits,  rats  and  mice.      '  She's  werried  this  morning.' 

WERRY,  WERSEL,  sec  Worry,  Warsle. 

WERSH,  WERTDAY,  see  Wairsh,  Warday. 

WERVE,  II.     Dev.    A  dial,  form  of 'swerve.' 

The  horse  werved  right  to  one  side,  Reports  Provinc.  (1893) 
(s.v.  S  . 

WERWOLF,  sb.  Obs.  Ags.  (Jam.)  In  form  warwoof. 
A  puny  child ;  an  undergrown  person  of  any  age  ;  lit. 
'  nian-wulf.' 

WERY,  see  Weary,  adj.,  sb.^ 

WE'S,  poss.  adj.    Oxf.  Ess.    [wTz,  wiz.]    Our. 

Oxf.  Please'm,  may  we  have  we's  sugar  (S.A.K.).  Ess.  We'll 
go  an'  have  wes  dinner  (C.D.\ 

WES,  WESAN,  WESE,  see  Wis,  Wizzen,  v.\  Weeze. 

WE-SELVES,  pron.  Yks.  Stf.  Not.  Lei.  War.  Sur.  In 
forms  wesen  Yks.  Lei.'  War.^ ;  wesens  Lei.' ;  wesenz 
Yks. ;  urs-sels  Not.'  Lei.'     Ourselves.    See  Wer. 

w.Yks.  Formed  from  the  weak  possessive  W3(r).  There  is  no 
diflerence  in  meaning  or  usage  between  wasen  and  wasenz, 
Wright  Gram.  Wiidhll.  (1892)  124.  s.Stf.  Murray  Joseph's 
Coat  (ed.  1903')  v.  Not.'  Lei.'  Introd.  27.  War.3  Sur.  Us  must 
seek  it  for  we'sen,  Bicklev  Sitr.  Hilts  (1890'  III.  xvii. 

WESLEY,  sb.    Cor.    [we'sli.j    A  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Cor.3  A  memory  of  the  Xmas  anthem  up  to  Wesley,  Lowry 
IVieckers  and  Methodists  (1893')  i.  w.Cor.  I've  heard  the  choir  at 
'Wesley,'  Thomas  Randigal  Rhymes  (1895)  12. 

WESLY,  adj.    Obs.    n.Cy.   Dizzy,  giddy.  Grose  (1790). 

WESP,  WESSAIL,  sec  Wasp,  Wassail. 

WESSEL,  adv.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  wassel  Sc.  (Jam.); 
wastle  Rxb.  (Jam.)  ;  wessil  Rxb.  ;  westle  Sc.  (Jam.) 
[we'sl ;  wa'sl.]  Westwards;  in  a  westerly  direction.  Cf. 
eassel. 

Sc.  Ye  maun  baud  wcssel  by  the  end  o'  the  loan,  Scott  Guy  M. 
(1815)  i  ;  (Jam.).  Rxb.  We  was  jickering  along  wessil ...  wi' our 
heads  bent  to  the  weather,  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  157;  (Jam.) 

WESSLE,  V.     ne.Lan.'     [wesl.]    To  beat. 

WEST,  adj.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Lin.  Sus.  Som. 
Also  in  forms  waast  Sh.I.;  wast  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff.' 
[west ;  Sc.  also  wast.]  L  adj.  In  co»ib.  (i)  Bewast,  to 
the  west  of;  (2)  West  bye,  westward,  in  a  westerly 
direction  ;  (3)  -country,  (d)  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
and  the  counties  beyond  ;  (b)  the  hill  country  of  Exmoor; 
see  below;  also  used  rt//ni. ;  (4)-country  parson,  the  hake, 
Gadiis  tiierleiicttts  ;  15)  -land,  (a)  the  west  of  Scotland ;  {b) 
of  the  west  of  Scotland;  western,  westerly  ;  (6)  -lander,  (7) 
•landman,  an  inhabitantof  the  west  of  Scotland;  (8|  -lands, 
sec  15,(11;  (9)  -Un(g,  see  (5,6) ;  (10)  -lins,  (ill  -ower,  see  (2); 
(121  -side,  the  name  given  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barton 
to  the  district  between  the  Ancholmc  and  the  Trent ;  (13) 
•wardmen,  see  below;  (14)  -ways,  see  (a). 

(i)  Sh.L  He  was  bewast  da  Kibbie,  Junda  Klingrahool  (1898) 
45.  Per.  Let  all  be-west  the  Spittel  come,  Smith  Poems  (1714)  2, 
ed.  1853.  Ayr.  Boswell  Poet.  IVks.  (1816)  167,  ed.  1871.  \a) 
Abd.  [She]  taul's  ye  gaed  west-by  a  wee  afore,  Shirrefs  Poems 
(1790)  72.  e.Fif.  Tibbie's  letters  bein'  aye  left  wastbye  at  Janet 
Wabster's  to  be  sent  on  to  S.  Andrew's  by  the  carrier,  Latto  Tam 
Bodkin  (1864)  xxiii.  (3,  a)  n.Lin.'  I've  been,  as  you  knaw  very 
well,  all  oher  th'  w-est  country,  an'  e'  Scotland,  an'  doon  sooth, 
bud  go  wheare  I  mud  I  niver  heard  noabody  talk  soa  nist  as  them 
Norfolk  chaps  duz.  {b)  w.Som.'  Including  all  the  Brendon, 
Dunkery,  and  Exmoor  ranges.  A  West  Country  farmer  would 
be  at  once  known  to  come  from  the  district  lying  between  Porlock, 
Bampton  and  Barnstaple,  even  if  the  words  were  spoken  at 
Tiverton,  which  lies  far  to  the  west  of  the  locality.  (4)  Sus.'  So 
called  from  the  black  streak  on  the  back,  and  abundance  of  the 
fish  along  the  western  coast ;  Sus.^  (5,  a)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (b\  Sc. 
(Jam.)  ;  He  raised  his  militia  to  caper  awa  to  Bothwell  Brigg 
against  the  wrang-headed  wastland  whigs,  Scon  Bride  0/ Lam. 
(1819)  xxiv.  Abd.  His  own  old  westland  haunts  about  Loch 
Lomond,  Cobban  Angel  (1898)  204.  Per.  Haliburton  Ochil 
Idylls  I  1891)  134.  Rnf.  The  sun  is  downward  wearing  Far  ayont 
the  westland  hill,  Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  94.     GalL  He  was 
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overthrong  with  the  hanging  of  so  many  Westland  men,  Crockett 
Loc/iiiivar  (1897)  7.  (6)  Sc.  He  felt  a  morsel  of  liliing  for  this 
uncouth  westlander,  Buchan  Lost  Lady  (1899)  38;  Guthry 
Mimoirs  (1747)  289  (Jam.").  (7)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (8)  Sc.  Ye'll  be 
a  Whig  since  ye  come  from  the  Westlands,  Buchan  Lost  Lady 
(1899)  39;  Specially  the  sw.  counties  of  Sc.  (A.W.  "1  (.9)  Sc. 
(Jam.);  Then  what  are  a'  their  westlin'  crews?  We'll  gar  the 
tailors  tack  again,  Chambers  Sitgs.  (1829)  I.  280.  Kcd.  Saft  the 
wastlin'  breezes  blaw.  Grant  Lays  (1884)  178.  CId.  (Jam.) 
Dmb.  The  westlin'  carse  some  gerse  provides,  Salmon  Gowodenn 
(1868")  70.  Ayr.  Ay  a  westlin  Icuk  she  throws,  Burns  Ep.  to 
H.  Parker  (Dec.  26,  1795)  1.  21.  Dmf.  I'm  aff  and  awa  to  the 
wastlin'  warl',  Reid  Poems  (1894)  244.  Nhb.  The  westlin' 
breezes  saftly  blaw,  Coqactdale  Sngs.  (1852)  88.  (10)  Sc.  (Jam.) 
Frf.  Weary  sun,  aye  westlin's  stealin',  Reid  Heaiherlaiid  (1894) 
44.  Lnk.  Tak  a  leuk  o't  [the  sun]  whan  it's  cummin  wastlins, 
Hamilton  Poems  (1865)  255.  (11)  Sh.I.  Whin  1  was  waast  ower 
yisterday,  da  haet  wis  anough  ta  confies  me,  Sh.  Neivs  (July  22, 
1899).  (12)  n. Lin.'  (13)  Som.  Men  sailing  to  the  westward  [i.e. 
Lundy]  with  the  pilots  in  their  skiffs.  They  are  the  pilots  of  the 
future.  The  licensed  pilots  sail  just  as  much  to  the\vestward  as  their 
crews,  but  the  word  is  never  applied  to  a  pilot.  It  may  sometimes 
be  given  to  men  who  sail  on  their  own  account,  and  call  them- 
selves deputy  pilots  (W.F.R.).  (14)  Kcb.  Nations  maistly  gaed 
westweys  lang  syne.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  158. 

2.  Used  in  describing  the  situation  of  places,  things,  &c.; 
see  below.     Also  used  advb.     Cf.  east,  ac/J. 

Sc.  And  soon  as  my  chin  has  nae  hair  on,  I  shall  come  west 
and  see  ye,  Herd  Col/.  Sngs.  (1776)  I.  214;  Weel  a  weel,  tell 
them  I'll  come  wast  when  I'm  ready,  Swan  Gates  of  Eden  (1895')  i. 
n.Sc.  The  terms  'east'  and  'west'  are  as  common  with  the 
country  people  in  the  Highlands,  and  are  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  right  and  left  are  in  the  south.  '  The  servant  lass  has 
been  sewing  on  the  button,  and  she  has  put  it  an  inch  o'er  far 
west,'  Scotch  Haggis,  80,  Inv.  West  and  East  are  used  often  not 
so  much  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words,  but  of  two  opposite 
directions,  one  being  that  half  of  the  heavens  where  the  sun 
rises,  the  other  being  where  it  sets.  Thus  east  includes  north 
and  west  south  (H.E.F.).  Per.  A'm  watchin'  for  Maclure  as  he 
comes  wast,  Ian  Maclaren  Brier  Bush  (,1895)  233.  Bwk.  Some 
may  gang  pushin'  an'  o.xterin'  past,  An'  order  ye  proudly  to 
'Stand  a  bit  Wast,'  Chisholm  Poems  (1879)  78.  w.Crk.  If  a 
person  wants  you  to  stop  a  horse  he  will  say  '  Will  you  get  to  the 
east  or  west  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  horse,'  instead  of  asking 
you  to  go  before  him  ;  or  if  they  are  asking  for  directions  as  to 
where  they  are  to  go,  it  is  not  for  the  place  they  ask,  but  'Am  I 
to  go  west?'  or  '  Am  I  to  go  east? '  but  they  never  mention  the 
north  or  south,  Flk-Lore  Rec.  (1881)  IV.  118;  The  points  of  the 
compass  are  generally  used  instead  of  '  right,'  '  left,'  &c.  In 
boating,  your  man  will  tell  you  to  pull  the  '  West  oar '  and  back 
water  with  the  '  East  one'  (G.E.D.). 

Hence  Waastroo,  adj.  belonging  to  any  place  to  the 
west  of  the  speaker. 

Sh.I.  Da  waastroo  boys  is  met  Bawby  at  da  burn  as  sha  cam' 
trow,  Sh.  News  (July  29,  1899). 

3.  V.   Of  the  wind:  to  veer  to  the  west.     Bnflf.' 
WEST,  sb.     Nhp.  Cmb.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.     Also  in  form 

waaste  Wil.     [west ;  weast.]     A  sty  in  the  eye. 

Nhp.^  In  order  to  be  rid  of  this  it  is  customary  for  the  sufferer, 
on  the  first  night  of  the  new  moon,  to  procure  the  tail  of  a  black 
cat,  and,  after  pulling  from  it  one  hair,  rub  the  tip  nine  times  over 
the  pustule  :  a  gold  ring  is,  however,  more  commonly  used.  s.Nhp. 
Ar.v&-g.(i85o)istS.ii.37.  Cmb.(W.W.S.)  Wil.SLOwG/.(i892) ; 
Wil.'  Dor.  I  have  a  west  coming  in  my  eye  (C.K.P.).  Som. 
SwEETMAN  IVincantoii  Gl.  (1885). 

WEST  AN,  sb.     Obs.    Wxf.i    The  West. 

WESTER,  adj.  and  v.  Sc.  Dev.  Also  in  forms 
waaster  Sh.I. ;  waster  S.  &  Ork.'  Cld.  (Jam.)  ;  wastre 
Cai.'  1.  adj.  Western,  westward  ;  more  to  the  west ; 
also  used  advb. 

Sh.I.  Whin  da  sin  is  ower  da  waaster  planticrab,  dat's  juist  sax 
o'clock  frae  da  know  [the  now].  Sfi.  News  (Sept.  3,  1898)  ; 
S.&  Ork.', Cld.  (Jam.)  nw.Dev.'  Fields  are  frequently  distinguished 
as  Easter  and  Wester,  e.  g.  Easter  Good-vor-nort  and  Wester 
Good-vor-nort  (s.v.  Easter). 

Hence  Waasterside,  sb.  the  western  side. 

Sh.I.  Dey  wir  twa  sittin'  apon  a  broo  whin  da  sheep  brook  aff 
at  da  waasterside,  Sh.  News  (July  8,  1899). 
2,  V.  To  go  or  drift  westwards. 

Sc.  The  sun  is  westering  in  the  lift,  Wright  Scot.  Life  (1897)  63. 


Cai.'  Mostly  of  boats  in  a  tideway.  Twd.  The  sun  was  already 
westering,  Buchan  /.  Burnet  (1898)  427.  Dmf.  The  sun  was 
westering  to  his  bed,  Paton  Castlebraes  (1898)64. 

WESTER,  see  Waster,  sb."^ 

WESTRIL,  sb.  Obs.  Chs.  A  short  under-hand 
cudgel.     (K.) 

WESTY,  adj.  n.Cy.  Der.  Lei.  Also  in  forms  wasty 
Lei.' ;  weisty  Der.^  nw.Der.'  [we'sti.]  Dizzy,  giddy ; 
light-headed  ;  confused. 

N.Cy.^  Der.  '  He's  very  nasty  tempered.'  .  .  '  Hush,  wife,  he's 
a  bit  westy  by  times  is  Ashford,'  VERti^y  Stone  Edge  (1868)  x; 
Der.^,  nw.Der.'     Lei.'  My  head's  very  wasty  and  bad. 

WET,  adj.,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  wat  Sc.  (Jam.);  w^eat  n.Yks. 
m.Yks.' ;  weeat  Cum.'*  n.Yks.^ ;  weet  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ir. 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Dur.'  Cum.'*  e.Yks.'  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.^  s.Lan.' 
Chs.'"  n.Lin.'  Lei.'  Nrf.  ;  weit  Sc.  (Jam.);  wit  w.Yks.' 
[wet;  wist,  wit.]  1.  adj.  In  comb,  (i)  Wet-bird,  (a)  the 
chaffinch,  Friiigilla  coelebs ;  (b)  the  green  woodpecker, 
Geciniis  viridis  ;  (2)  -board,  (a)  a  movable  board,  which 
slides  into  a  groove  within  the  bottom  jambs  of  a  barn- 
door; ib)  a  shoemaker's  cutting-out  board;  (3)  -day,  a 
time  of  distress  or  scarcity  ;  '  a  rainy  day ' ;  (4)  -finger,  in 
phr.  ivith  a  wet  finger,  with  small  effort  ;  (5)  -fish,  fresh 
fish,  as  distinguished  from  fish  cured  or  dried  ;  (6)  -ioo^., 
with  wet  feet;  (7)  -hand,  a  drunkard;  (8)  -looking, 
threatening  rain  ;  (9) -of-daubing,  of  abird's-nest :  having 
the  plastering  of  mud  still  moist;  (10) -rent,  money  levied 
from  the  members  of  a  sick  club,  &c.  to  be  spent  in  drink 
for  the  good  of  the  public-house  in  which  the  lodge  is  held  ; 
(11)  -shack,  a  very  waterj'  bog  ;  (12)  -shoe  ford,  a  ford 
which  just  wets  the  feet  of  the  forders  ;  (13)  -spear,  a 
mining  term  :  see  below  ;  (14)  -stuff,  any  kind  of  alcoholic 
drink;  (i^)-vj&e&,obs.,\.\\es\inspnTgt,EuphorbiaHelioscopia. 

(I,  a)  Slg.,  Rut.  [So  called]  Because  its  cry  'weet,  weet,'  is 
considered  to  foretell  rain,  Swainson  Birds  (1885)  63.  (i)  Dev. 
Science  Gossip  (1870)  212.  (2  a,  b)  Shr.^  (3)  Wm.  His  wages 
could  be  chiefly  spent  for  a  wet  day,  as  we  term  it — that  is  against 
sickness  and  old  age,  BRiGGs/?e>;M/»s (1825)  190.  (4)  Sc.  (Jam.); 
She  wad  be  brought  aff  wi'  a  wat  finger,  Scott  Midlothian  (1818) 
xii.  (5)  Abd.  Wet  fish,  the  fisher's  dozen  of  twenty,  for  6d., 
Anderson  Rhymes  (ed.  1867)  213.  (6)  Ken.'  He  came  home  wet- 
foot,  and  set  there  wid'out  taking  off  his  boots,  and  so  he  caught 
his  death  ;  Ken.^  Dor.  "Vou'Il  be  the  death  on  her,  vor  to  keep 
she  wet-foot  all  day  i'  they  long  wet  grasses,  C.  Hare  Dinah 
Kellow  (igoi)  30.  (7)  N.Cy.'  Dur.  It  might  keep  some  o'  the 
wet  hands  ooto'  the  pub, Guthrie  A'lV/yFn^nHi^igoo)  207.  ne.Lan.' 
(8)  Sc.  (A.W.)  Wgt.  It's  verra  wat-lookin'.  .  .  It  disna  look  ower 
weel,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  234.  (9)  s.Not.  Ugh !  it's  wet- 
o'-daubin  !  Look  at  my  'and!  (J.P.K.)  (10)  w.Yks.  Yis.  Post 
(June  9,  1897).  War.  The  payment  of  wet  rents  for  the  use  of 
lodge  rooms  at  public  houses,  B'ham  Daily  Post  (MiLy  s-j,  1901). 
(11)  w.Yks.'  (12)  Dmb.  You've  gane  waur  gates  than  o'er  by 
wet-shoe  ford,  Salmon  Gowodean  (1868)  94.  (13)  Nhb.'  (s.v. 
Spear).  Nhb.,  Dur.  Wet  spears  are  those  which,  working  within 
a  column  of  pumps,  are  constantly  immersed  in  water ;  dry  spears 
are  those  which  pass  by  a  column,  or  down  a  staple,  to  the 
columns  beneath  the  uppermost  one,  Greenwell  Coal  Tr.  Gl. 
(1849).     (14)  s.Lan.'     (15)  Nrf.  Marshall  Rur.  Econ,  (1787). 

2.  Phr.  (i)  rts  weak  as  a  wet  dish-clout,  very  weak  ;  (2)  as 
wet  as  a  drowned  kitten,  (3)  —  as  a  water-dog,  very  wet; 
(4)  to  give  a  person  a  ivet  ivelcome,  to  welcome  him  with  a 
drink  ;  (5)  to  look  as  black  as  a  wet  Friday,  to  look  very 
angry ;  (6)  wet  as  dung,  (7)  —  as  sore,  (8)  —  as  thack,  see 
(3)  ;  (9)  —  within,  slightly  intoxicated. 

(i,  2,  3)  s.Lan.'  4.  (4)  Cor.  No  'fence  in  givin'  the  maid  a  wet 
welcome,  Parr  Adam  and  Eve  (1880)  II.  175.  (5)  Nrf.  He 
looked  as  black  as  a  wet  Friday  at  me,  Emerson  Son  of  Fens 
(1892)  162.  (6)  Oxf,'  MS.  add.  (7)  w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl. 
(Jan.  13,  1900).  (8)  n.Lin.'  The  straw  with  which  buildings  or 
stacks  are  thatched  is  wetted  before  it  is  laid  on  to  make  it  'bed' 
properly.     (9)  Stf.  Monthly  Mag.  ,1816)  I.  494. 

3.  Addicted  to  intemperance. 

Sc.  They're  gey  wat  lads  thae,  they'll  no  part  sune  (Jam.). 
s.Wor.  PoRSON  Quaint  IVds.  (1875")  20. 

4.  See  below. 

Con.  I  might  be  tempted  to  spoil  the  Sargent's  nice  new  uniform 
if  he  laid  a  wet  little  finger  on  me.  Bodkin  Shillelagh  (19021  81. 
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5.  sb.  In  phr.  (i)  a  wet  and  a  tippler,  a  person  given  to 
drinking  ;  (2)  heavy  iwt,  strong  drink  ;  (3)  to  be  all  upon 
ivct,  to  rain  slightly. 

(i)  w.Yks.'  (2)  War.3  Cor.  Having  first  with  heavj'  wet 
Their  courage  raised,  away  they  set,  Daniel  BitHgel,  16.  (3) 
e.Yks.*  It's  all  uppo  weet  noo,  MS.  add.  (T.H.) 

6.  Moisture  ;  dew. 

n.Sc.  ,Iam.)  Abd.  My  brogues  may  draw  some  wet,  Cock 
Strains  fi8io)  122.  Per.  Fragrant  oi'  breath  and  fresh  with 
morning's  wect,  Halibl'RTON  ZJ/mAiir^iSgs  75.  Ayr.  The  bonie 
Lark, companion  meet!  Bending  thee 'mangthe  dewy  weet!  Burns 
To  a  Daisy  (1786)  st.  a.     Nhb.' 

7.  Rain,  esp.  a  slight,  drizzling  rain  ;  wet  weather. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  He's  [it's]  a  kind  o'  misty,  an'  a  shug  o'  sma' 
weet,  S/;.  Netis  (May  22,  1897).  ne.Sc.  Eh,  sirs!  it's  an  awfu' 
weet,  Gordon  Norlhwnrd  Ho  (1894)  -'58.  s.Sc.  I  wad  screen  the 
wee  flower  frae  the  wind  and  weet,  Watson  Border  Bards  (1859) 
13.  Ayr.  Thou  hear'st  the  winter  wind  and  weet,  Burns  O  Lassie, 
St.  2.  Lnk.  This  nicht  o'  weet  an'  win',  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre 
(1873")  10.  Hdg.  Binds  with  wind  and  weet  The  vestment  round 
his  thews,  LuMSDEN  Sc/.  Pofois  (1896)  212.  N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  Cum. 
When  dingy  packs  on  Criffel  lower  Then  hoose  yer  kye  an'  stuik 
yer  duir.  But  if  Criffel  be  fair  an'  clear  For  win'  or  weet  ye  needn't 
fear,Prot/.  (E.W.P.ll;  Cum.i",  n.'Vks.^,  m.Yks.'  Lan.  Wilbraiiam 
G/.  (1826).  Chs.'^^  n.Lin.' iher' ewsed  to  be  a  deal  moore  wet  a 
few  years  sin  then  ther's  been  of  laate.  Glo.^,  Nrf.  fW.R.E.) 
Som.  ' 'Tes  a  sight  o'  wet.'  'Ay,  the  sky  full  o'  it,'  Raymond 
Sam  and  Sabiiia  (1894)  255. 

8.  A  small  quantity  of  any  liquid. 

Sli.I.  A'  da  trackle  we  hed  ta  get  a  weet  o'  mylk  o'  wir  ain, 
Sh.  News  (Feb.  19,  1898).     n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

9.  Sweat. 

m.Yks.'  I.W.  Said  Moses,  .  .  looking  at  the  panting,  reeking 
horses,  .  .  '  They  be  all  a-drillin  with  wet,'  Gray  Ribsloiie  Pippins 
(1898)  33. 

10.  Water. 

Lnk.  My  breast  took  a  notion  That  dang  up  the  weet  to  my  ee, 
Watson  Poems  (1853)  78.  Lan.  That  shiftin  waste  0'  weet,  Clegg 
Skelches  (1895)  'S^- 

11.  A  wetting. 

Fif.  People  who  live  by  the  seaside  distinguish  between  a  '  saut 
weet  ■  and  a  '  fresh  weet.'  To  be  soaked  with  rain  might  bring 
on  an  attack  of  rlieuniatism,  but  after  falling  into  the  liarbour,  one 
might  let  his  clothes  dry  on  him  without  the  risk  of  a  chill,  Setoun 
Skipper  (1901)  184. 

12.  Wet  clothes. 

Ayr.  Cast  off  the  wat,  put  on  the  dry.  Burns  Ploughmait,  st.  2. 

Gall.  (A.W.) 

13. //.  Liquid.   Der.2,nw.Der.>     14.  v.  In  <:o/«6.(i)Wet- 

my-foot   or   -my  feet,   (2)    -niy-Iip,   the    quail,    Coiurnix 

coiiiiiiunis ;  (3)  -my-neck,  the  whitethroat,  Sylvia  ciiieira  ; 

(4)  -up,  a  drink  ;    (5)  -your-neck,  the  green  woodpecker, 
Ccciiius  viridis. 

(i)  Per.,  Fif.  The  name  seems  given  from  its  cry  (Jam.).  e.Ltb. 
SwAiNsoN  Birds  (1885)  173.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  n.Ir.  Swainson  ib.  ; 
N.I.i  Cum.  Hutchinson  JJisl.  Cum.  (,I794)  I-  457  >  Cum.",  Nhp.' 
Dev.  Bowring  L«)i^.  (1886)  18.  (2)  N.I.',  I. Ma.  (G.E.D.)  Nrf. 
Cozens-Hardy /?)oa<<  A'')/ (1893,  50.  w.Nrf.  Swainson  16.  13! 
n.Lin.'  (4)  Nrf.  He'd  be  off  to  the  Maid's  Head  and  he'd  get  a 
wet  up  and  go  off  to  his  dinner,  Emerson  Son  of  Fens  (1892)  14. 

(5)  Hnt.  Natiite  Notes,  No.  3. 

15.  Phr.  (1)  to  ivet  neither  foot  nor  finger  for  a  thing,  to 
obtain  it  without  any  e.xertion  ;  (2)  —  one  eye,  io  take  one 
glass  of  drink  ;  (3)  —  the  bargain,  to  drink  together  as  a 
sign  that  a  bargain  has  been  completed  :  (4)  —the  child's, 
or  the  baby's,  head,  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  child  by  a 
convivial  gathering  ;  see  Child,  2  (2) ;  (5)  —  the  eye,  to 
cause  to  weep ;  (6)  —  the  job,  to  drink  to  celebrate  the 
beginning  of  a  new  piece  of  work  ;  (7)  —  the  lips,  to  have 
a  drink  ;  (8)  —  the  miller's  eye,  to  add  too  much  water  to  a 
mixture  ;  see  Miller,  2  (2) ;  (9)  —  the  nebbie,  see  (7) ; 
see  Neb,  3  (10);  (lo)  —  the  neck,  see  (q)  ;  (ii)  —  the  sickle, 
to  drink  at  the  farmer's  charge  on  engagement  as  a 
harvester,  or  tlie  evening  before  harvest  begins  ;  (12)  — 
the  sleeve,  ?to  challenge  (13)  —  the  web,  see  below;  (14) 
—  through,  to  wet  to  the  skin  ;  (15)  —  with  rain,  to  rain 
slightly ;  to  drizzle. 

(i)  ii.Yks.2    (a)  Som.  1  tell  'ee  to  wet  one  eye. .  .  .  Take  the 


cup,  I  tell  'cc,  Raymond  Sam  and  Sabina  (1894)  149.  (3)  e.Sc. 
Come  ower  to  the  inn  an'  I'll  gie  you  my  bill,  an"  we'll  weet  the 
bargain.  Strain  Elmslie's  Drag-net  (1900)  ai.  Ayr.  C'way  into 
the  Red  Lion  then,  and  we'll  wet  the  bargain  with  a  drink  to  make 
it  hold  the  tighter,  Douglas  Green  Shullers  (1901)102.  s.Lan.' 
A  custom  very  prevalent  in  bygone  days.  Nrf.  Let's  go  and  ha' 
a  drop  ter  wet  th'  bargain,  Longman' s  Mag.  (Nov.  1902  50.  (4) 
n.Yks.  Wetting  t'barn's  head,  A^.  &  Q.  (1890)  7lh  S.  ix.  37.  e.Yks. 
Leeds  Merc.  Snpfil.  (Jan.  13,  1900).  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  '  We'll 
wet  little  Mabel's  head  with  some  of  it  [home-brewed  \'  'What 
mean  you?  '  'Why  my  wife  was  brought  to  bed  last  night  of 
a  little  lass  as  we're  going  to  call  Mabel,  and  I'd  like  us  to  drink 
her  health.  That's  what  we  call  wetting  a  child's  head  in  these 
parts,' Westall  OW/'nc/ofji  (1885)  xxiv.  s.Lan.' This  interesting 
operation  is  common  at  a  christening.  (5)  Dmf.  But  the  sleeky 
auld  priest  he  wat  our  eye  In  sackcloth  gowns,  Cromek  Rfmains 
^1810)  95.  (6)  Nrf.  Them  what  drunk  beer,  went  to  the  BuU-dorg 
to  wet  the  job,  Emerson  Son  0/  Fens  (1892)  131.  (7)  Ker.  Not 
wance  did  they  ashk  me  to  wet  my  lips,  nor  wet  their  own  ayther 
so  far  as  I  could  see,  Bartram  IVhiteheaded  Boy  (^iScff)  162.  (8/ 
Hmp.  (H.C.M.B.)  (9)  Lnk.  For  a  pick  to  fill  their  gcbbies.  Or  a 
drap  to  weet  their  nebbies,  Miller  IVillie  lVinkie{eA,  1902)  10.  (10) 
Nhb.  Here's  te  ye.  Watt,  for  oft  I  trow  We  twa  hae  wet  our  necks 
together,  Graham  Moorland  Dial.  (i836'i  7.  (11)  e.An.'  Perhaps 
it  should  be  'whet.'  But  whatever  be  the  figure,  the  thing  meant 
is  perfectly  well  understood.  Suf.'  (12)  Sc.  Nane  wad  gie  him 
the  coochers,  or  weet  his  coat  sleeve,  Edwards  Alod.  Poets,  loth 
S.  152.  (13)  Slg.  'Weeting  the  Wab  '  was  one  of  the  customs  of 
Kennethcrook.  This  was  a  dram  given  by  the  weaver  to  the  driver 
of  the  coach,  for  which  the  driver  was  expected  to  be  as  gentle 
with  the  cloth  as  possible  during  its  journey  to  Glasgow,  and  over 
which  he  pledged  the  weaver's  health  and  wished  him  a  speedy 
sale,  Harvey  Kennethcrook  (1896')  51.  (14)  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lei.' 
Yo'll  weet  ye  through.  (15)  e.Yks.'  n.Lin.'  This  is  twenty-foher 
o'  th'  munth,  an'  its  hardlin's  wetted  wi'  raain  sin'  it  cum  in.  Glo. 
Don't  hang  the  clothes  out,  it  wets  with  rain  1  A.B.). 

16.  To  rain,  esp.  to  rain  slightly  ;  to  drizzle. 

Sc.  It's  ga'in  to  weet  (Ja.m.V  N.Cy.',  Dur.'  Cum.'  It  wects 
fast ;  Cum.",  n.Yks.",  e.Yks.'  MS.  add.  (T.H.),  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  ; 
w.Yks. 5  Is  it  bown  to  weet  a  bit  thinks  ta  ?  Lan.  Wilbkaham  GI. 
(1826).  Chs.'23  Nhp.'  It  only  just  wets.  War.3,  Hnt.  (T.P.F.) 
Suf.  (M.E.R.) ;  Suf.'  Dew  it  wet?  Sur.',  I.'W.  (J.D.R.)  Dor.'  Do 
wet  a  little.  w.Som.'  Du  jis  waet-ee  luyk,  kaan  kaul  ut  raayn. 
Dev.  I  zeed  a  cap  atop  u'  Cawsdon  this  morn',  and  zaysl  'twill 
wet  afore  night,  Morti.mer  W.  Moors  U895)  286. 

17.  To  infuse  tea;  to  mix  a  pudding,  bread,  &c. 

Ir.  She  missed  it  sore.  When  I'd  ne'er  a  grain  to  wet,  Barlow 
Glwst-bere/t  {igoi)  104.  Yks.  (M.B.-S.),  Oxf.  i,G.O.)  Nrf.  I  ha' 
wetted  th'  tea  pretty  nigh  half-an-hourago,  Cornh.Mag.  (Dec.  1902) 
776.  Ken.' '  To  wet  the  tea '  is  to  pour  a  little  boiling  water  on  the 
tea  ;  this  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time  before  the  teapot  is  filled  up. 
'To  wet  a  pudding'  is  to  mix  it ;  so  the  baker  is  said  to  wet  his  bread 
when  he  moistens  his  flour  ;  Ken.°,  Sur.'  Sus.'To  wet  the  bread, 
is  to  mix  the  water  in  the  flour. 

18.  To  drink.        Som.  He  do  wetty  too  much  (W.F.R.). 

19.  To  sweat. 

m.Yks.'  I  don't  know  what  ails  thy  back.  Will,  but  mine  weats 
above  a  bit. 

20.  To  urinate.    Cum.*         21.  Obs.   Of  a  river,  &c. :  to 
water. 

Edb.  I  dwall  amang  tlie  caller  springs  That  weet  the  Land  o' 
Cakes,  Fergusson  Poems  (1773)  '541  ^'^-  '785. 

WET,  int.  Yks.  [wet.]  A  driver's  call  to  his  horse 
to  go  to  the  right;  also  in  comb.  Wet  gee!  (G.W.W.) 
s.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  ( May  26,  1896).     Sec  Halt,  3, 

WET,  WETCH,  see  Oat,  Wheat,  Wetshod. 

WETE,  .-6.  and  ad/.  Sc.  Yks.  1.  .sZ-.  Obs.  Hope. 
Ayr.  MacQueen  Gloaming  Am.  (1831)  Gl.  2.  cu/J. 
Desirous.         n.Yks.^  Whent  wcte  [very  desirous]. 

WETHER,  sb.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  Also 
written  weather  n.Cy. ;  and  in  forms  wadder  Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
wather  Sc. ;  wedder  Sc.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Cum.  Yks.  Midi. 
Lin.  Suf.';  weddher  ne.Lan.' ;  wither  Per.  [we'tS3(r ; 
we'dafr.]      1.  A  male  sheep,  esp.  a  castrated  sheep. 

So.  Gie  never  the  wolf  the  wedder  to  keep,  Ferguson  Prov. 
(1641)  No.  397.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Per.  I  herd  a' the  ewes,  lambs,  and 
withers  mysel',  Spence  Poems  (1898)  38.  s.Sc.  Young  Annals 
Agric.  (1784-1815)  XIX.  403.  Ayr.  Eaten  like  a  wether-haggis, 
Burns  Capl,  Grosi,ii.^.   Edb.  She.  ..singit  weel  a  dainty  wathcr's 
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head,  Learmont  Poems  (1791)  199.  N.Cy.',  Nhb.i  Cum.  He  wantit 
.  .  .  t'wedders  swortit  an  druvven,  Sargisson  Joe  Scoap  (1881)  8. 
Wm.  (B.K.)  ne.Yks.'  From  castration  till  weaning,  after  which 
it  is  called  a  hog.  e.Yks.  Even  in  the  rich  pastures  of  this  district 
the  wedders  were  seldom  ready  for  the  butcher  under  two  or 
three  years  of  age,  Farm  Reports,  Ridgemont  (1833)  147.  w.Yks. 
HuTTON  Tour  to  Caves  (178O.  Lein.  Marshall  Review  (1808)  I. 
323.  ne.Lan.i,  Der.2,  Not.  (J.H.B.)  Lin.  Called  a  two,  three,  &c,. 
shear  wether,  according  to  the  times  he  has  been  shorn,  Thompson 
Hist.  Boston  (1856)  730.  n.Lin.i  Lei.'  After  the  third  shearing 
the  males  are  called  wethers  (,s.v.  Sheep).  Nhp.'  War.^  A  cas- 
trated male  sheep  up  to  its  first  shearing.  ni.Wor.  (J.C),  s.Wor.', 
Glo.  (A.B.),Oxf.  (G.O.),Brks.'  Bdf.The  name  of  male  lamb,  after 
2years,BATCHELOR^Ha/.£H^.Z.oHj§'.(i8o9i  145.  Suf.'  Som.  You 
can  buy  good  tegs  and  wethers  at  a  half  a  crown  apiece,  Agrikler 
Rliynies  (1872)  65. 

2.  Coinp.  (i)  Wether-bleat,  the  snipe,  Gallinago  caelestis; 
(2)  .gammon,  a  leg  of  mutton  ;  (3)  -getter,  a  ram  let  out 
for  breeding  purposes;  (4)  -hog,  a  male  sheep  of  the 
second  season  ;  (5)  -lamb,  a  male  lamb. 

(i)  Abd.  The  peculiar  cry  of  the  snipe,  which  .  .  .  emit  a  sort  of 
noise  resembling  the  bleat  of  a  sheep,  from  whence  they  are  named 
by  the  peasantry,  the  wether-bleat,  RuddihanSc.  Pnns/i  (1828)64, 
ed.  1889.  (2)  Edb.  Wi'  skelps  [reverses]  like  this  fock  sit  but  seenil 
down  To  wether-gammon  or  how-towdy  brown,  Fergusson  Poems 
(1773)  183.  ed.  1785.  (3)  Midi.  Marshall  Riir.  Ecoii.  (1796)  II. 
Lei.  The  characteristic  difference  between  what  is  termed  a  ram- 
getter,  and  a  wether-getter  or  a  good  grazier's  sheep,  is  that  of  the 
former  being  everywhere  cleaner,  finer,  Hunter  Georgical  Essays 
(1803;  IV.  397,  (4)  Sth.  When  the  month  of  June  has  brought 
its  interminable  day,  the  wedder  hogs  yield  their  first  fleece.  They 
are  then  called  dinmants.  Farm  Reports,  Sulherland  (1832)  81. 
n-wV..  Monthly  Mag.  {i?ii^)  I.  31.  Wm.  Came  astray.. .  three  horned 
wether  hoggs,  Win.  Gazette  (May  26,  1900)  5,  col.  i.  e.Yks.i, 
Not.  (L.C.M.),  Lin. I,  n.Lin.i,  sw.Lin.'  Wil.'  IVil.  Arch.  Mag. 
XVII.  303  (s.v.  Sheep).  w.Som.i  (5)  Sth.  The  first  contains 
wedder  lambs,  Farm  Reports,  Sutherland {iQ'id)  79.  B-w'k.  Monthly 
Mag.  (1814)  I.  31.     Lei.'  (s.v.  Sheep). 

3.  ?  A  female  sheep.  Lin.'  4.  The  fleece  of  the  second 
and  every  succeeding  shearing  of  a  sheep.     Cf.  hog,  s6.'  7. 

w.Yks.  Super-super  wethers,  glrf.  ;  selected  Yorkshire  wethers, 
^ld.  ;  deep  wethers,  gd.,  Agric.  Gazette  (June  17, 1895)  538,  col.  3. 
Nhp.' 

WETHER,  see  Whether. 

WETHER-HORSE,  sb.  Ken.  The  last  horse  in  a 
team.     Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863). 

WETNESS,  sb.  Sc.  (Jam.)  In  form  weetness. 
1.  Anything  drinkable.  Twd.     2.  Wet,  rainy  weather.  Sc. 

WETOIL,  see  Whetile. 

WET-SHOD,  adj.  and  v.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel. 
and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  watchard  Glo.  ;  watched 
s.War.'  Wor.  Bck. ;  watcherd  Glo.'  Oxf.'  Bck.  Hmp.' ; 
watchered  Nhp.'  War.^  se.Wor.' ;  watchet  Not.'  Lei.' 
Nhp.'  War.3  Glo.' Oxf.  Brks.  Hnt.  Hmp.  Wil.';  watchett 
Lei.;  watchut  Brks.;  watshed  Nhp.°  I.W.'^  ;  watsheed 
Som.  ;  watsherd  War. ;  wat-shod  Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  ; 
weeat-shod  n.Yks.'^ ;  weetsherd  n.Lin.' ;  weet-shurt 
Lan. ;  wetch  Der.^  nw.Der.' ;  wetcha  s.Chs.'  ;  watchard 
Lin. ;  wetchat  s.Chs.' ;  wetched  Chs.-^  Stf.'  Hmp.' 
Wil.'2;  wetcherd  Chs.' ;  wetchered  Chs.  Not.'  Lin.' 
War.2;  wetchert  Chs.';  wetchet  Chs.^  Shr.'=  Wil.'; 
wetchot  nw.Der.' ;  wetchud  Der.^ Not.  ;  wetchut  s.Chs.'; 
wetshed  sw.Lin.'  e.An.'  ;  wetshet  Chs.'' ;  wet-shud  Suf.'; 
wichurt  Lan.' ;  witcherd  e.Lan.' ;  witchered  Lan.  ; 
witchert  s.Lan.' ;  witchod  Lan.'  s.Lan.' ;  witchut 
m.Lan.';  witsherd  Lan.;  wit-shod  w.Yks.';  wotshed 
Wil.'  Dor.' ;  wotsherd  Bdf  1.  adj.  Wet-footed  ;  wet 
over  the  shoe-tops  ;  occas.  wet  through  ;  also  used  advb. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.),  N.I.',  n.Cy.  (J.L.  1783I,  Dur.',  Cum.'", 
n.Yks.'^",  ne.Yks.',  w.Yks.'  Lan.  Aw'm  wcct-shurt  and  weet 
to  my  skin,  Harland  Lyrics  (1866)  136  ;  A',  o-'  Q.  (1865)  3rd  S. 
vii.  286  ;  Jinny  wer  ill  witchered  wi'  nobbut  havin  thin  shoon  on, 
Orjierod  Felley  fro  Rachde  (1851)  iv  ;  Lan.',  e.Lan.',  m.Lan.', 
s.Lan.'  Chs.  S/;ra/ (1878)  I.  22  ;  Chs.'23_  s.Chs.',  Stf.',  Der.' =, 
nw.Der.',  Not.',  Lin.',  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.'  They  got  wetshed  in  the 
dyke.  Lei.',  Nhp.' 2  War.  (J.R.W.)  ;  War.^  Don't  stand  out  in 
the  rain  without  a  coat,  you'll  be  wetchered  in  five  minutes ; 
War.3*,  se.Wor.'     s.Wor.  Porson  Quaint  IVds.  (1875)  18.     Shr.' 


Jest  look  at  yore  stockin'-fit ! — dun  them  shoes  loose  yo'  wetchet? 
— w'y  it's  none  sence  they  wun  tapt;  Shr.*,  Glo.'  Oxf.  Grose 
(1790);  Oxf.'  Brks.  Gl.  (1852);  Brks.',  n.Bck.  (A.C.)  Bdf. 
Batchelor  Anal.  Eng.  Lang.  (1809)  147.  Hnt.  A  fair  held  in 
the  parish  of  Spaldwich  is  so  called,  as  being  held  in  Nov.  it 
is  generally  wet  and  dirty  (T.P.F.).  e.An.',  Suf.',  Hmp.'  s.Huip. 
Bless  us,  child,  how  watchet  ye  are  in  the  feet,  Verney  L.  Lisle 
(1870)  X.  LW.'*,  Wil.' 2,  Dor.'  Som.  Svveetman  U'incatiton  GL 
(,1885).  w.Som.'  Z-dhing-k  aay  bee  gwain  een  dhae'ur,  mun,  vur 
tu  git  waet-shaud  ? 

2.  Brimful  of  tears. 

Ayr.  Right  aft  wi'  it  my  een  watshod  Hae  stood  thro'  fear, 
SiLLAR/'o£'"i5(i789i  103.  Lnk.Hise'en  were  watshod,  Hamilton 
Poems  (ed.  1885)  202.  Gall.  The  tears  fiae  nature's  watshod  e'en 
Row  murmuring  down  mony  a  rill,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824) 
124,  ed.  1876. 

3.  V.   To  wet  the  feet ;  to  let  in  water. 

s.Chs.'  Ah  daayt  yoa)n  vvechii  yursel'.  Dhis  ree-n  til  wech'flt 
dhu  foa'ks.     Der,^,  nw.Der.' 

[1.  And  jit  is  wynter  for  hem  worse  for  wete-shodde 
thei  gange,  P.  Plowman  (b.)  xiv.  161.] 

WETTEL,  see  Whittle,  sA.= 

WETTENED,  ppl.  adj.  n.Yks.*  In  form  weeatened. 
Made  wet,  moistened. 

WETTER,  see  Whitter,  v.^ 

WETTING,  sb.  Sc.  Dun  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Also  in 
forms  weatin  Cum.  Wm. ;  weatiug  n.Cy.  Yks.  ;  weetin 
Sc.  w.Dur.'  Cum.*;  weeting  Sc.  w.Yks.*  [wetin; 
wi'tin.]  1.  A  fine  rain-like  mist.  w.Dur.'  2.  A  small 
quantity  of  liquor,  less  than  a  dram  ;  convivial  drinking. 

Sc.  Could  ye  no  get  a  drappie  till's  this  mornin' — jist  a  weetin'  ? 
HisLOP  Anecdote  (1874)  97.  Frf.  We  ate  and  drank,  and  sic  a 
weetin'  As  we  twa  had  at  our  first  meetin',  Sands  Poems  (1833) 
112.  Lth.  The  young  chaps  bring  their  bottles  oot.  And  ilk  ane 
gets  a  wettin',  I.umsden  Sheep-head  (1892)  49.  Rxb.  Aw'll  be 
hanged  if  aw  gang  a  fit  past  yonder  till  aw  get  a  weeting,  ony 
way,  Murray  Hawick  Characters  (1901)  40. 
3.  Obsol.   Old  urine. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Cum.  (Hall.),  Cum.*  Wm.  I  slat  a  pot 
of  weatin  in  his  feace,  Wheeler  Dial.  (1790)  16.  w.Yks.  Hutton 
Tour  to  Caves  {I'jSii)  ;  w.Yks.*  Stale  urine  is  so  called,  because 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  the  cloth  is  welted  with  that  liquid 
when  sent  to  the  mill,  the  object  being  to  bring  out  the  grease.  .  . 
I  have  been  told  of  persons  using  this  substance  instead  of  soap, 
even  for  washing  themselves  !  'Aw'll  get  me  some  weetin',  an' 
hev  a  gooid  weetin'  lather,'  old  folks  would  say,  using  soap  also 
with  it. 

WETTY,  adi.  Sc.  n.Cy.  In  forms  weety  Sc.  (Jam.) 
n.Cy. ;  weitie  Sc.     [witi.]     Wet,  rainy. 

Sc.  A  weety  day  (Jam.).  Abd.  The  night  is  weety,  Keith 
Farmer's  Ha'  (1774)  St.  36,  ed.  1801.  Kcd.  We  had  a  byous  weely 
time,  Grant  Lays  (1884)  i.  Ayr.  The  spring  time  .  .  .  was 
wccty  and  cauld.  Service  Dr.  Diiguid  (ed.  1887)  241.  n.Cy. 
Border  Gl.  {Coll.  L.L.B.) 

WEUEL,  see  Weevil. 

WEUN,  int.  Obs.  Dev.  Also  in  form  yeun.  A 
ploughman's  call  to  the  ox-team  to  turn  about  at  the  end 
of  a  furrow.  _Horae  Subsecivae  (ill'])  ^19- 

WEUTER,  V.  Obs.  Lan.  To  stagger.  Grose  (1790) 
MS.  add.  (P.)    s.Lan.' 

WEVER,  adv.  War.  Brks.  Also  written  wevver 
Brks.'    [we'v3(r).]     A  contracted  form  of '  however.' 

War.^"  Brks.'  E  hev  a-done  I  a  good  bit  o'  harm  by  actin' 
like  that  ther,  wevver  us  wunt  zaay  no  moor  about  ut  this  time. 

WEVET,  sb.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Also  in  forms  weifet 
Wil.'  ;  wivet  Dor.'     [wl'vit.]       1.  A  cobweb. 

Dor.'  So  din's  a  wevet.  Som.  Tha  church  war  durty — wevets 
here  hang'd  danglin  vrom  tha  ruf,  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng. 
(1825)  134.  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  [To  Will.  Belrynger 
for  strykyng  downe  of  the  Weuet  in  the  Churche  by  ij  dais — vjrf., 
1499-1500,  Cli'warden's  Ace.  S.  Edmund,  Sarum  (1896)  51.] 
2.  A  spider.    Wil.' 

WEVIL,  V.    Obs.   Sc.  (Jam.)    To  wriggle.   Cf.  waffle,  u' 

WEW,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Also  in  form 
weaw  s.Lan.'      1.  v.   To  mew,  as  a  kitten.     Cf.  wow. 

Rxb.  The  cat  mews  an'  the  ketlen  wews,  Ellis  Pronunc.  (1889) 
V.  714.     n.Yks.  Ah  heer'd  t'kitlins  we  win'  (I.W.).     n.Lin.' 
2.  sb.  The  cry  of  a  cat.    s.Lan.* 
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WEW,  adj.  Lin.  [wiu.]  Tiny,  esp.  used  of  a  Iamb. 
e.Lin.  (G.G.W.) 

WEWERPOW,  sb.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   A  dam  across  a  ditch  to  keep  up  the  water. 

(Hall.) 

WEWL,  see  Whewl,  v}^ 

WEWLOCK,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form 
wewleck.  An  instrument  for  making  ropes  of  straw. 
Sli<.,  Rxb.,  Dmf. 

WEWLY,  (7(//.  Lin.  [wiuli.]  Complaining, peevish; 
small  and  mean  ;  pitiful. 

WEX,  WEXIOUS,  see  Vex,  Vexious. 

WEY,  sec  Way,  sb.,  int.,  Waigh,  We,  Wee,  Why,  adv. 

WEYET,  WEYKE,  see  Wait,  int.,  Waik. 

WEYN,  sb.  Yks.  Also  written  wain,  [wein.]  A 
big,  awkward  girl ;  an  immoral  woman.  The  same  word 
as  Quean,  q.v. 

w.Yks.  i^S.P.U.>;  Side  aht  o'  mi  gate  yo'  gurt  weyn !  Leeds 
Men-.  Siippl.  (Dec.  13,  1890). 

WEYNT,  WEYSAN,  see  Went,  s6.'^  Wizzen,  t;.» 

WEY(SANDBODKINS,  sb.  Dor.  Som.  Part  of  a 
plough-liarness  ;  see  below.     See  Bodkin,  sb.'^ 

Dor.'  A  set  of  spreaders  for  hitching  two  horses  lo  the  same 
part  of  a  suU  or  harrow.  The  first,  the  'wey,'  is  fastened  at  its 
middle  to  the  plough  or  harrow  by  a  '  cops'  (an  iron  bow  with  a 
free  joint) ;  and  the  'bodliins'  are  connected  by  a  crook  on  their 
middle  to  'clipses'  on  the  two  ends  of  the  'wey,'  and  have  the 
traces  hitched  by  '  clipses'  to  their  own  ends.  They  are  some- 
times called  ' whippences,'  and  by  coachmen  'bars.'  e.Som. 
W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873.. 

WEYSE,  WEZN,  see  Wase,  sb..  Wise,  v.,  Weasand. 

WEZZEN,  sb.  Yks.  [wezan.]  A  stupid  person;  a 
blockhead. 

w.Yks.Tha  gaumlus  wezzen,  tha,  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  'Jan.  3, 1891). 

WEZZLE,  see  Whizzle,  v.',  Wizzle,  v. 

WHA,  int.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Also  written 
wa  Sc.  (Jam.)  Cum.'  w.YUs.'^  Lan.;  waa  w.Yks.'  ;  waah 
Bnff.' ;  wah  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.^  Der.' ;  and  in  forms  waayah 
Yks.;  waw  Sc.  (Jam.)  Lan.  [wa,  wa.]  1.  Well !  why! 
used  to  express  expostulation  or  as  introductory  to  an 
assertion  ;  also  used  when  speaking  in  an  encouraging 
manner  to  a  person.  An  unstressed  form  of  why'  ;  also 
in  conip.  Wha-wha. 

Sc.  Wa,  might  one  have  said,  though  he  be  dead  and  buried, 
yet  he  will  rise  again  ;  ay,  but  they  say,  this  is  the  third  day ;  wa 
but  it  was  lang  to  cv'ning,  might  they  not  have  waited  on  till 
night  came?  Guthrie  Seinioiis  (i^og)  11  (Jam.);  Kirkton  C/i. 
Hist.  1. 18171  275.  Abd.  (Jam.)  Frf.  Wa,  wa  ;  I  say  again,  John 
Double,  be  sure  ycr  no  speakin'  on  a  probability,  but  on  a  cer- 
tainty, LowsoN  GnidfoUow  ( 1890)  102.  Lnk.  Wa'  Sawny  man  ; 
wilt  thou  na  rise  the  day?  Graham  Wtitings  (1883)  II.  49.  n.Cy. 
(Hall.)  Cum.'  Wa  noo  than.  e.Yks.  Marshall  Riiy.  Econ. 
(1788);  e.Yks.'  Wah-wah  !  a  muttered  expression  of  combined 
remonstrance  and  submission  to  the  undeserved  reproof  of  a 
superior  when  it  would  be  impolitic  to  reply,  w.li'ks.  Wha, 
yo'd  better  hod  yer  din,  Binns  Yksmatis  Comic  Ami,  (1889)  38; 
Whah,  j'o'  hev  a  sign  o'  t'miln  side,  Ykstiian.  (1888)  223,  col.  2; 
Watson  Hist.  Hlf.x.  (1775'!  547  ;  w.Yks. i**  Lan.  Eggshibisliun 
(1856)40;  Lan.'  e.Lan.  iJiftTi/fy  E.x/);^^  fjune  1, 1901) ;  e.Lan.' 
Whaw,  what  a  shame  that  is!     Der.'  Wah,  but  yo  mun  gooa. 

2.  Used  as  a  negative  or  prohibition,  gen.  repeated. 

Bnff.'  Waah,  waah,  that  winna  dee  at  a'. 

WHA,  WHA(A,  WHAALE,  see  What,  Who,  pron>. 
Whale. 

WHAAP,s6.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
The  sheltered  part  or  hollow  of  a  hill ;  a  '  hope.' 

Ye  maun  gac  back  as  far  as  the  Whaap,  Scott  Gu\  M.  (1815)  i. 

WHAAP,  WHAARL,  see  Whaup,  sb.^',  Wharrel, 
Whorl. 

WHAARL(E,  WHAARTER,  see  Whirl,  Quarter. 

WHABBLE,si!>.Chs.'^  [wobl.j  A  puddle.  Cf.whabbock. 

WHABBOCK,  sb.  Chs.'^  [wobsk.]  A  puddle.  Cf 
whabble.         'The  fields  arc awof  a  whabbock,' i.e.  all ofaswim. 

WHACK,  v},  sb.  and  adv.  In  gen.  dial,  and  coUoq. 
use  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and  Aus.  Also  written  wack  Yks. 
Lan.  s.Clis.'  Dor.*  e. An.'  limp.  w.Som.'  Dcv.  Cor." ;  and 
in  forms  quhack,  quhauk  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wailck  Sur. ;  whauk 


Sc.  (Jam.);  whawk,  wheck  Sc. ;  pi.  wax  Lan.  [wak, 
waek.j  1.  V.  To  thwack,  beat,  thrash  ;  to  hit  or  strike 
severely  ;  to  slash,  esp.  with  a  sharp  instrument;  to  fall 
with  violence  ;  also  uscAJig.     See  Thack,  f.' 

Sc.  Why  should  we  .  .  .  thole  sac  aft  llie  spleen  to  whauk  us 
Out  of  our  reason,  Ramsay  Poems  (ed.  1800)  II.  349  (Jam.). 
Bnff.'  Abd.  I've  tanglit  and  I've  whack'd  for  nigh  forty  j-cars.  .  . 
Now  I'll  hang  up  my  tards  wi'  an  old  veteran's  pride,  Ocilvie 
J.  Ogilvie  {igo2)  123.  e.Fif.  'Od  Ise  whauk  their  whcerikins  to 
them  !  Latto  Tarn  Bodkin  (1864  xxix.  s.Sc.  When  a  culprit  is 
scourged  he  is  said  to  be  'whaukit'  (Jam.).  Dmf.  Aboot  the 
snoot  she  did  sae  whack  me.  She  dang't  a'  wrang,  Quinn  Heallier 
(1863I  41.  UU.  (M.B.-S. ',  n.Yks.  (I.W.),  n.Yks.'",  e.YkB.>, 
w.Yks.'s,  s.Lan.  (S\V.',  Der.',  nw.Dtr.',  Lin.',  n.Lin.',  Lei.', 
Nhp.',  War.=^3^  s.Wor.  (H.K.),  Shr.2  Hrf.  Bound  Piovinr.  1876). 
Brks.',  Hnt.  (T.P.F.),  Nrf.  (E.M.),  Suf.'  Sur.  But  when  she 
runs  an'  I  waacks  he  goes  summat  wonnerful,  Bickley  Siir.  Hills 
(i8go)  II.  i.  Sus.,  Hnip.  Holloway.  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial. 
w.Eng.  (1825).  w.Soro.',  Dev.^  Slang.  If  I  got  nothink,  old 
Mother  Kneebone  giv'  me  a  whackin'  and  another  bit  of  bread, 
Besant  &  Rice  Moiiiboy  ,1872)  xxxviii. 
2.  With  doivn  :  to  cut  in  large  slices,  esp.  used  of  cheese. 
s.Sc.  (Jam.)         3.  To  pull ;  to  whip  out. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Rnf.  A  rotten  stump  my  brain  had  rackit .  .  .  Till 
Doctor  Manning  oot  did  whack  it.  And  put  me  richt,  Barr  Potms 
(1861)  154. 

4.  To  throw. 

s.Wor.  Whack  the  rope  ower  to  mah  (H.K.\     Oxf.  (G.0.> 

5.  Fig.  To  excel,  surpass ;  to  overcome  ;  to  get  the 
better  of;  to  conquer  in  a  lawsuit. 

Sc.^A.VV.)  e.Yks. 'Ahcan  whackhim  onnydayatsums.  w.Yks. 
Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Feb.  3,  1900  .  Not.  He  whacked  him  f  J,H.B.% 
s.Wor.  Thot  whacks  me  (H.K.).  Oxf.  We  whack  them  every 
time  we  play  them  (G.O.).  w.Som.'  'Tis  gwain  to  be  tried  to 
'Sizes  next  wik  ;  but  I'll  warn't  Mr.  Baker  '11  wack  'em. 

6.  Fig.   To  divide  ;  to  share. 

s.Lan.  We'll  wack  at  the  profits  or  losses  (S.W.).  War.'  Whak 
this  opple  among  yer.  Lon.  This  done,  they  then,  as  they  term 
it,  '  whack' the  whole  lot ;  that  is,  they  divide  it  equally  among 
all  hands,  Mavhew  Land.  Labour  {iS$i)  II.  152,  ed.  1861.  [Aus. 
We  '  whacked '  the  lot.  There  was  eight  of  us  that  had  to  share 
and  share  alike,  Boldrewood  jobbery  (i888)  I.  xii.] 

7.  sb.  A  heavy  or  smart  blow  ;  a  thump  ;  a  heavy  fall ; 
the  sound  of  such  a  blow  or  fall. 

Sc.(Jam.);  (A.W.)  ;  Drummond  iVKciomrtr/iy  (1846)  48.  Ayr. 
A  weel-laid-on  whack  o'  the  tawsc,  Galt  Lairds  (1826I  iv.  Ir. 
Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.)  IHs.  (M.B.-S.),  n.Cy.  (J.W.),  Dnr.' 
Cum.  Blin  Staig  the  fidler  gat  a  whack,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed. 
1805)  12.  n.Yks.^  e.Yks.'  It  com  doon  wiv  a  reglar  whack. 
w.Yks.'^  Lan.  Davies  Paces  (1856;  276.  m.Lan.'  s.Stf.  I  gied 
him  a  whack  on  his  back,  Pinnock  Bit.  Cy.  Ann.  (1895).  Der.* 
'Give  it  a  wack,' said  in  threshing.  Not.',  Lin.',  n.Lin.',  Lei.', 
Nhp.',  War.'^  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  Shr.,  Hrf.  Bound  Provinc.  {^6^t). 
Brks. I,  e.An.2,  Suf.'  s.  &  w.Cy.  Holloway.  Som.  Jennings 
Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (i825\ 

8.  A  game  similar  to  tip-cat.  Lon.  Gomme  Games  (1898) 
11.329.     See  Waggle,  4.        9.  A  cut;  an  incision. 

Sc.  (G.W.)  Edb.  Thro'  the  surloin  let  their  blade  Make  unco 
whacks,  Learmont  Poems  (1791)  83. 

10.  The  power  to  inflict  a  '  whack.' 

Don.  If  there's  any  whack  in  the  belt,  boys,  I'll  layon  ye, 
Macmanus  Bend  0/ Road  (1898)  258. 

11.  A  slice. 

Sc.  (Jam.1  w.Yks.  Just  cut  us  a  whack  off  that  chump  0'  beef, 
Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (18741  44. 

12.  Appetite.  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  13.  Fi^.  A  portion, 
share,  allowance,  esp.  used  of  a  sufficient  or  large 
quantity  of  food  or  dnnk. 

Sc.  A.W.),  Bnff.'  Elg.  I  swallowed  my  whack,  an'  a  nievefu' 
o'  raisins.  Tester  Poems  (18651  133.  Lnk.  They  ne'er  disagreed 
wi'  oor  stamachs,  Unless  we  took  mairnor  our  wheck,  Nicholson 
Kilwuddie  \18g5)  155.  Ir.  That's  what  you  might  call  something 
like  a  fine  little  whack  of  money,  Barlow  East  unto  West  (1898) 
280.  N.I.'  He  can  take  his  whack.  n.Yks.'*  w.Yks.*  He's  got 
his  whack.  Lan.  Aw  met  goo  wax,  Brierlev  Layroek  (,1864)  x. 
m.Lan.' Aw'll  do  mi  whack.  s.Lan.'  I. Ma.  Grannie's  a  bit  ould 
getting  and  she's  had  her  whack,  Caine  Afan.tman  (1894)  pt.  vi. 
xviii.  Not.'  Lin.'  fhis  is  my  whack  of  bread  and  cheese  for 
aiidersmeat.      Lei.'    Ah'n   had   moy   whack   o'   liquor.      War.*^ 
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Shr.,  Hrf.  He  is  not  quite  drunk,  but  has  had  his  whack,  Bound 
Provinc.  (i8-]6).  Brks.',  e.An.'  Lon.  If  I  was  a  teetotaler  I  must  pay 
my  whack  and  the  other  men  may  drink  it,  Mayhew  Loud.  Labour 
(185O  HI.  283,  ed.  1861.  Hmp.  (H.R.),  I.W.  (J.D.R.)  Wil. 
Gie  un  his  whack  (E.H.G.)-  Som.  'Ad  got  hes  whack  o'  buttons, 
which  es  more  than  zome  o  we,  Agrikler  Rhymes  (187a)  15. 
Cor. 2  He  looks  hke  a  fellow  who  can  take  his  wack.  Slang.  My 
pals  said  '  You  had  better  get  away  from  us  ;  if  we  touch,  you  will 
take  your  whack  (share)  just  the  same,'  Horsley /oW/i'g-s  (1887  i  i. 
[Aus.  We've  gone  whacks  ...  in  the  nuggets  and  cash  in  the  hut, 
BoLDREWooD  Nevermore  (1892)  III.  xxii.J 

14.  Fig.   Money;  profit. 

N.I.'  Shr.2  Got  the  whack.  m.Cor. 'Good  for  tra'ade? '  says  I. 
'  Iss,  if  you  can  awnly  hitch  the  wack,'  says  she,  Penberthy 
IVarp  and  IVoof,  26. 

15.  A  great  number  ;  a  crowd.     Bnft".',  s.Peni.  (W.M.M.) 

16.  Fig.   Chance,  luck  ;  gen.  in  plir.  to  lake  one's  whack. 
n.Yks.  Let  t'lads  tack  their  whack  (I.W.).     s.Chs.'  Au-  reet; 

iv  yoa'  wiin-)ii  bi  uvvpn.  yoa'  miin  taak"  yur  waak-.  Miin  wi 
cheyiir  iip  un  bi  lahyvli;  ur  miin  wi  au"  taak'  ur  waak"  tin  dey 
tiigy'edh-ur? 

17.  Phr.  (i)  not  the  whack,  not  up  to  the  mark;  (2)  to  get 
one's  whacks,  to  get  a  thrashing;  (3)  to  play  ivhack,  to 
thump ;  (4)  whack  for  his  brass,  an  outlay  of  money. 

(i)  N.I.i  (2)  Sc.  As  sair  greets  the  bairn  that's  paid  at  e'en  as 
he  tliat  gets  his  whawks  in  the  morning,  Ramsay  P^ov.  (1737)- 
Gall.  He  got  his  whacks  For  a'  his  cracks,  Denniston  Crmgmlder 
(1832)  60.  (3)  Abd.  Bob's  heart,  swellin'  up  'gainst  his  fat  ribs, 
plays  whack,  Anderson /f/ywfs  (ed.  1867)' 76.     (4)  e.Yks.^ 

18.  adv.   Immediately  ;  on  the  spot.     Glo.^ 
WHACK,  t'.2     Sc.     [hwak.]        1.  To  quack. 

s.Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  The  ducks  they  whackit,  the  dogs  they  howled, 

Hogg  Mountain  Bard  (1807)  20  (Jam.). 

2.  To  make  a  gulping  noise  when  drinking  ;  to  drink 

copiously  :  freq.  used  with  out  and  tip.     Bnfl".',  Cld.  (Jam.) 

WHACKER,  sb.     In  gen.  dial,  and  colloq.  use  in  Sc. 

and  Eng.   Also  written  wacker  Dev.   [waka(r,  wse'kstr).] 

1.  A  severe  blow. 

w.Yks.5  Dev.  In  com'd  yer  vather  an  vetched  mer  a  wacker, 
Nathan  Hogg  Poet.  Lett.  (1847)  12,  ed.  1865. 

2.  Anything  large  of  its  kind  ;  a  '  whopper,'  esp.  used  of 
a  lie.     Cf.  swacker. 

Ayr.  '  If  he  had  lived  muckle  longer  it  is  said  he  would  have 
drawn  lightnin'  from  the  clouds  to  drive  a  carriage  without 
horses.'  '  That's  a  whacker.  I'm  confounded  if  that's  no  a  whacker,' 
Johnston  KilmalUe  (1891)  I.  173.  Dmf.  (Jam.\  n.Cy.  (J.W.), 
Cuni.l,  n.Yks.  (I.W.),  n.Yks.*  e.Yks.i  Weel,  that  is  a  whacker. 
w.Yks.25  s.Stf.  This  is  a  sort  o'  prize  pumpkin — a  reglar  whacker, 
PiNNOCK  Blk.  Cy.  Ann.  (1895).  nw.Der.',  Not.',  Lin.'  se.Lin. 
That's  a  whacker!  (J.T.B.)  Lei.i,  Nhp.',  War.23,  Shr.=,  Brks.', 
n.Bck.  (A.C.),  Hnt.  (T.P.F.\  Suf.i  Sus.,  Hmp.  A  stout  man  is 
said  to  be  a  '  whacker,'  Holloway.  Dev.  'Whot  a  fine  crap  ov 
ingyens  yu've  agot  thease  yer,  tii  be  sure  I  I  dawnt  thenk  I  iver 
zeed  sich  whackers,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892)  (s.v.  Ingyens). 
Colloq.  '  Look  what  whackers,  Cousin  Tom,'  said  Charley,  holding 
out  one  of  his  prizes  by  its  back  towards  Tom,  Hughes  T.  Diozun 

0.\f.   (1861  )   XXX. 

WHACKER,  WHACKEY,  see  Quaker,  Whacky,  sb. 

WHACK-HEAD,  sb.  Cum.  Yks.  In  forms  wack- 
heead  e.Yks.' ;  whackheead  w.Yks.  [wa'kiad.]  A  block- 
head; a  fool,  simpleton;  a  blunderer.  Cum.  (E.W.P.), 
c.Yks.',  w.Yks.  (J.W.)    Cf  whacky,  sb. 

WHACKING,  ppl.  adj.  In  gen.  dial,  and  colloq.  use  in 
Sc.  and  Eng.  Also  written  wacking  w.Yks.  Dev. ;  and 
in  forms  wacken  e.An.'  ;  whacken  Suf.' ;  whauken  Sc. 
[wa'kin,  waekin.]  Exceptionally  large,  'whopping'; 
fine,  lusty,  stout.     Cf.  swacking. 

Lnk.  'When  the  schule  comes  oot  at  noon,  Six  whauken  carrots 
we'll  slice  doon,  Nicholson //«<»«  A/>'//s  (1870)  36.  Lth.  Tho.m- 
son  Poems  (1819)  201.  n.Cy.  (J.'W.),  Dur.',  Lakel.  (B.K.) 
n.Yks.'  A  whacking  lot.  m.Yks.',  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.i  ;  w.Yks  =  A 
whacking  big  fish.  Lan.  In  one  o'  th'  cases  they'd  getten  sich  a 
whackin'  comb,  Ferguson  Moudywarp's  Visit,  10.  nw.Der.', 
Not.',  Lin.'  n.Lin.i  That's  a  whackin'  bairn  o'  Sarah's.  Lei.', 
Nhp.i,  War.23,  shr.2  Hrf.  Bound  ProwHc.  (1876).  Hnt.  (T.P.F.  1, 
e.An.',  Suf.'  Ken.  Cooper  Gl.  (1853).  Sus.',  Hmp.'  Dev. 
Yer's  a  wacking  gert  awpel  vur  'ee  ef  zo  be  yd  wunt  cry  no  more, 
Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892;.  Cor.  Such  a  whackin'  boy  1  never  see 
in  my  life,   'Q.'  Wandering  Heath  (1895)  189. 


WHACKKER,  see  Quaker. 

WHACKLE,  V.  Sc.  [hwa'kl.]  To  whip  a  stream  in 
fishing;  to  fish  with  a  fly.     Cf  hackle,  sb.''  3. 

Lnk.  Others  preferred  the  bonnie  Tweed,  It's  purling  stream  to 
whackle,  Stewart  Twa  Elders  (1886)  143. 

WHACKY,  sb.  Yks.  Also  written  wacky  w.Yks.; 
wakky  e.Yks.' ;  whackey  w.Yks.^  [waki.]  A  fool, 
simpleton,  blockhead.     Cf  whack-head. 

e.Yks.i  Thoo  wakky!  didn't  tha  see  he  wanted  ti  get  hod  o' 
thy  bit  o'  brass.  w.Yks.  Ther's  nobbud  thee  an'  me,  wacky, 
Clayton's  Ann.  (1878)  19;  w.Yks.* 

WHACKY,  adj.  War.  Won  [wa'ki.]  Left-handed ; 
also  in  conip.  Whacky-pawed.     War.^  Won  (E.S.) 

WHACKY,  WHAEK,  see  Hacky,  Quay,  sb.'^ 

WHAEN,  WHAFF,  see  Wean,  sb.,  Waff,  z/.'' 

WHAFFLE,  V.  Hmp.'  [wo-fl.]  With  up:  to  eat 
greedily. 

WHAFFLE-,WHAFT,seeWaffel-,Waffle,t;.'=,Waft,i;. 

WHAG,  sb.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Also  in  form  wheg 
Cum.  Wm.  A  lump  ;  a  large  piece,  esp.  a  large  slice  of 
bread. 

Nhb.  Bring  pockets  like  a  fiddle  bag,  Ye'll  get  them  crammed 
wi'  mony  a  whag,  Marshall  Sngs.  (1827')  178;  Nhb.'  Cum.'  A 
wheg  o'  cheese.  Wm.  She'd  gi'  them  a  gurt  wheg  o'  broon 
Geoordie  an'  send  them  oot  ta  laik  (B.K.). 

WHAGH,  see  Who,  pron.^ 

WHAICK,  sb.  Sh.I.  [hwek.l  A  heifer;  the  same 
word  as  Quey,  sb.^  (q-v.) 

If  we're  ta  fin'  da  whaicks  we'll  need  to  mak'  apo'  wis,  Sli. 
News  (Aug.  6,  1898). 

WHAILE,  see  Wale,  sb.' 

WHAIN,  V.  and  adj.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Also 
written  whane  Cum.  Wm.  ne.Lan.'  ;  and  in  forms  whean 
N.Cy.'  w.Yks.  ne.Lan.' ;  wheen  Cum.  Wm.  [wen,  wisn, 
win.]  1.  V.  To  stroke,  esp.  to  stroke  down  the  hair  in 
the  direction  in  which  it  grows. 

Cum.  Gl.  (1851);  Cum.'  He  whain't  his  dog  down  t'back; 
Cum.  2" 

2.  To  coax,  entice  ;  to  fawn  ;  to  flatter. 

N.Cy.'  Cum.,  'Wm.  Nicolson  (1677)  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Lit.  (1868) 
IX.  Cum.' She  com  whainan' and  wantan' help  ;  Cum.*  w.Yks. 
WiLLAN  List  IVds.  (1811) ;  HurroN  Tony  to  Caves(ii8i).  ne.Lan.' 

3.  adj.  Obs.   Smooth  ;  specious ;  calm.  n.Cy.  (J. L.  1783). 
Cum.,  Wm.  Nicolson  (1677)  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Lit.  (1868)  IX. 

WHAINE,  adj.    Obs.    n.Cy.    Strange.    Grose  (1790). 

WHAING,  see  Whang,  sb.',  v. 

WHAINGLE,  V.     Obs.    n.Sc.  fjAM.)    To  whipe. 

WHAINT,  see  Queint. 

WHAISH,  V.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  To  wheeze,  as  one 
who  has  taken  cold.  Rxb.  Hence  Whaishle,  v.  to 
'  whaish  ' ;  to  wheeze. 

Sc.  That  puir  dune  bodie  boichs  a'  nicht,  and  gangs  whaishlin' 
and  wheezlin'  a'  day. 

WHAISK,  V.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form 
whesk.  1.  To  speak  huskily ;  to  speak  with  difficulty 
owing  to  an  affection  in  the  throat.     Rxb.     Cf  wheesk. 

2.  To  emit  a  noise   like   one  who   strives   to   dislodge 
anything  that  has  stuck  in  his  throat ;  to  hawk.    Twd. 

3.  To  gasp  violently  for  breath,     ib. 
WHAISLE,  WHAIZLE,  see  Wheezle. 

WHAKE,  V.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  A  dial,  form  of 
'quake.' 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)  w.Yks.  ThoresbvLcW.  (1703) ;  w.Yks.' Whent' 
taan  dees  for  age  t'other  may  whake  for  fear.  Lan.  Grose  (1790) 
MS.  add.  (P.)     ['Whake,  tremcrc,  Cath.  Angl.  (1483).] 

WHAKER,  WHAKKER,  see  Quaken 

WHAKLY,  nrf/.  Lakel.'  [wa'kli.]  'Oily'  and  in- 
sinuating in  manner. 

Ah  mak  nowt  o'  yer  whakly,  greasy  fooak.  Gie  me  yan  'at 
says  what  he  thinks  an'  neea  mair  on  't. 

WHAKY,  WHAL,  see  Whawkie,  While. 

WHALE,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  written  whaale  S.  &  Ork.' 
[hwel.]  1.  In  conip.  (i)  Whale-blubs,  the  sea-jelly, 
Acalephae;  (2)  -money,  money  paid  for  blubber,  Ike; 
(3)  -skate,  a  very  large  species  of  cuttle-fish. 

(i^  S.  &  Ork.'  (s.v.  Skulp).  (2)  Next  morning  it  was  found 
that  the  back  window  of  Mr.  Mouat's  office  had  been  forced,  the 
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desk  in  which  the  whalemoney  had  been  placed  broken  open, 
Clark  N.  Gleams  (1898)  68.     (3)  S.  &  Ork.» 

2.  A  very  large  species  of  cuttle-fish  ;  also  called  '  whale- 
skate.'  S.  &  Ork.'  3.  pi.  Long,  undulating,  unbroken 
waves. 

Sometimes  seen  upon  the  ocean  during  a  fine  summer  day,  so 
called  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  a  whale,  ib. 

WHALE,  WHALEING,  see  Wale,  sb},  v.\  Waling. 

WHALLACK,  v.  and  sb.  Yks.  Hrf.  Also  written 
whallock  Hrf.  [walak,  wolak.l  1.  v.  To  flog  with 
a  stick  or  strap;  to  'wallop.'  n.Yks.*  2.  sb.  A  large 
portion  or  piece,  a  'waddock.'  Ilrf.  Bound  Froviiic. 
(1876).  Hence  (i)  Whallacker,  sb.  anything  very  large  of 
its  kind.  n.Yks.";  (2)  Whallacking, />/>/.  rt(,^'.  very  large  ; 
'  whopping.'     ib. 

WHALLOP,  WHALLY,  see  Wallop,  v.^,  Wally,  v."" 

WHALM,  see  Whelm. 

WHAM,s6.'  Sc.Nhb.Cum.Yks.  Also  in  forms  quham 
Sc.(Jam.);  wamm.Yks.';  whaumSc.(jAM.)  [wani,hwam.] 

1.  Aswamp;  a  morass;  a  marshy  hollow,^c«.with  water. 
Lth.  (Jam.)  Rxb.  A  hollow  part  of  a  field  .ib.).  Nhb.'  In  place- 
names,  [it]  occurs  in  South-west  Northumberland,  as  Whit- 
wham,  Wham-lands.  Cum.  Wham-moss,  A^.  &  Q.  (1874)  5th  S. 
i.  328.  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Common  in  place-names,  e.g.  Great 
Wham,  Sandwith  Wham,  Lucas  Sliid.  Niclderdale{Q.  1882)  108; 
w.Yks.'  T'wham,  boon  t'gill  heead,  is  seea  mortal  sumpy  an  soft. 

2.  A  dale  among  hills  ;  a  wide,  flat  glen  ;  a  small  valley. 
Sc.  (Jam.)    Sh.I.  Wham  denotes  a  small  valley,  not  so  deep  as 

'  daal '  or  '  dale,'  Jakobsen  Dial.  ( 1897 1  83.     Twd.  Usually  applied 
to  one  through  which  a  brook  flows  (Jaui.).     Rzb.  {^ib. ) 

3.  A  hollow  in  a  hill  or  mountain,  a  'corrie.'    Sc.  (Jam.) 
[2.  ON.  hvaiiimr,  a  grassy  slope  or  vale  (  Vigfusson).] 
WHAM,  sb.'^    Sc.    Also  in  form  whaura  n.Sc.  (Jam.) 

[hwam.]        1.  A  blow. 

n.Sc.    Jam.)     Abd.  A  meikle  man  . . .  Rax'd  me  alang  thechafts 
a  wham  As  soon  as  e'er  he  saw  me,  Skinner  Poems  (1809I3, 
ed.  1859. 
2.  A  crook  ;  a  bend.    S.  &  Ork.> 

WHAM,  WHAMBLE,  see  Wheem,  Whom,  Whemmle. 

WHAMIRE,  sb.  Obs.  Yks.  A  quagmire.  Tiioresby 
Lrl/.  (1703).     Cf.  wham,  sb.^ 

WHAMMEL,  see  Whemmle. 

WHAMOTROTS,  fidj.  Der.=  nw.Der.'  [Not  known 
to  our  correspondents.]     Impatient. 

WHAMP,  sb.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  War.  Also 
written  wampWm.  n.Lan.' ne.Lan.'  [wamp.]     1.  Awasp. 

n.Cy.  Grose  U790).  Lakel.^  Cum.' Keen  asa  whamp  ;  Cum." 
Wm.  The  all-seeing  judge  of  human  actions  is  not  like  a  whamp, 
HuTTON  Bran  New  Wark  (1785)  I.  494.  s.Wm.  (J.A.B.),  Yks. 
(Hall.)  w.Yks.  Hutton  Tour  to  Caves  (1781)  ;  Willan  List 
IVds.  {l6ll^.     n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.' 

Hence  Wampish,  adj.  irritable,  '  tetchy.'    ne.Lan.' 
2.  A  young  child. 

ne.Lan.'     War.  B'ham  IVkly.  Post  (June  17,  1893)  ;  War.' 3 

WHAMPLE,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  A  cut ;  a  chip.  Twd. 
(Jam.)        2.  A  blow;  a  stroke. 

Sc.  Let  me  hae  a  whample  at  him  wi'  mine  eatche,  Scott  Bride 
0/ Lam.  (18191  XXV.     Twd.  (Jam.^ 

WHAND,  WHANE,  see  Wand,  sb.\  Whain. 

WHANG,  sA.'  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  War.  Suf.  Also  in  forms  quhang  Sc. 
(Jam.);  weng  Yks.;  whaing  Nhb.'  e.Dur.' ;  wheang 
Nhb.'  m.Yks.';  wheeang  n.Yks.=  *;  wheng  In  n.Yks.^ 
ne.Yks.'  ;  whong  Lin.  ;  whyang  Dur.'  [war),  woi)  ; 
werj.]  1.  A  thong ;  a  long  strip  of  leather  ;  a  boot-  or 
shoe-lace,  esp.  one  made  of  leather ;  the  lash  of  a  whip. 
See  Thwang. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  'Many  one  tines  the  half  mark  whinger  for  the 
half-penny  whang.'  Spoken  when  people  lose  a  considerable 
thing,  for  not  being  at  an  inconsiderable  expence,  Kelly  Coll. 
Prov.  (1731)  248.  e.Sc.  Hobnailed  boots  laced  with  whangs. 
Strain  ElmshYs  Drag-tiel  (1900)  2.  Ayr.  His  heavy  boots  had 
been  hurriedly  drawn  on,  and  the  leather  whangs  (laces)  were 
trailing  about  his  feet,  Johnston  Kilmallie  1 1891)  I.  75.  Edb. 
Wi'  a  souple  leathern  whang  He  gart  them  fidgc  and  girn, 
Fergusson  Poems  (1773^  169,  ed.  1785.     Rxb.  There's  nae  sense 


in  tyning  the  half-merk  whinger  for  the  half-penny  whang, 
HAMii.TONO((//niw(i897)  18a.  Kcb. Ga//ot/i(/irt)i(i902)lV.  157.  N.I.' 
Ant.  liallymena  Obs.  (1893).  S.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  (1890).  N.Cy.'" 
Nhb.'  The  end  of  a  Hail  is  lashed  to  the  wood  with  a  whang. 
Dur.',  e.Dur.',  w.Dur.',  Lakel.'",  Cum."*  Wm.  My  shoe  whang 
is  broken  (U.K.).  n.Yks. "3«  ncVks.'  Usually  the  tough  white 
horse-hide  leather,  used  for  joining  the  ends  of  machine  straps,  or 
for  the  end  of  a  lash.  '  Put  a  bit  o'  wheng  at  t'end  on't.'  e.Yks. 
Marshall /?!<>-.  £to;i.  (1788).  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  GraingeAV</</«- 
(lale  (1863)  227  ;  w.Yks.',  Lan.',  n.Lan.',  ne.Lsn.',  Not.'  Lin.  As 
tough  as  a  burnt  whong,  Thompson  Hist.  Boston  (1856)  733. 
Lei.',  War.^  Suf.' 

Hence  (i)  Whangby  or  Whangsby,  sb.  anything 
extremely  tough  ;  esp.  used  of  a  hard,  tough  kind  of 
cheese;  also  used  d/Z/vw.;  (2)  Whangy,nf(/'.  tough,  leathery. 

(i)  Lakel."  ne.Yks.' Tliat  cheese  is  reglar  wengby.  e.Yks.' 
w.Yks.  Finish  off  wi'  wengby  an'  cake.  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1873) 
23;  w.Yks.35,  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.'  (a)  Lakel.^,  s.Wm.  (J.A.B.) 
w.Yks.  '  Whangy  cheese,'  very  hard  cheese  made  out  of  old  milk 
(J.R.i.     n.Lan.  This  meat's  varra  whangy  (C.W.D.). 

2.  Cotiip.  (i)  Whang-bit,  a  leathern  bridle ;  (2)  -tie,  (d)  a 
leathern  strap  used  for  horse-harness  ;  (6)  to  bind  down 
with  a  '  whang-tie.' 

(i)  Sc.  My  daddie  left  me  gear  enough,  A  whang-bit  and  a  snyfie- 
bit,  Herd  Coll.  Sags.  (1776)  II.  143  (Jam.).  (3,  a)  n.Yks."  (6) 
'  Wheeang-tie  him  tiv  his  seat,'  said  of  a  drunken  man,  ib. 

3.  Anything  of  a  long,  supple  nature  ;  a  rope  ;  a  band. 
Edb.  When  did  ye  ever  hear  that  a  whang  or  two  of  hemp 

crippled  a  man  for  life  \  BEATfY  Secretar  (1897)  292.  Gall.  Mac- 
taggart  Eiicycl,  (1824). 

WHANG,  V.  and  5A."  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Suf.  Dor.  Som. 
Also  written  quhang  Sc.  (Jam.I  ;  and  in  forms  wang 
m.Lan.'  nw.Der.'  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Suf  w.Som.'  ;  weng 
W.Yks.*;  whaing,  wheang  Nhb.';  wheeang  n.Yks.'; 
wheng  Ir.  Yks. ;  wong  Suf     [war),  waer),  won.] 

1.  V.  To  beat,  thrash;  to  bang;  to  throw  violently ;  to 
fling.     Cf.  twang,  v.^  2. 

Sc.  (Jam.\  (A.W.)  se.Sc.  I'venaething  said  o'  Davie,  An' how 
ye've  whangit  up  his  gravie,  Donaldson  Poems  (1809)  216.  Ayr. 
Gloriously  she'll  whang  her.  Burns  Ordination  {i-}S6)  st.  3.  Gall. 
Crockett  Black  Douglas  {iSgg)  130.  Ant.  Grose  (1790)  AtS.  add. 
(C.)  N.Cy.',  Lakel.=,  Cum.'""  n.Yks.';  n.Yks."  'Whang  his 
back.'  '  A  good  wheeang'd  hide,'  a  well-thrashed  body.  m.Yks.' 
w.Yks.  He  wenged  it  up  t'chimbley,  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1873) 
7;  w.Yks.'s,  Lan.  (F.R.C.I,  ne.Lan.',  m.Lan.',  nw.Der.'  Not. 
He  wanged  a  stone  at  me  (J.H.B.)  ;  Not.',  Lin.',  n.Lin.',  sw.Lin.', 
Lei.',  Nlip.'",  War.3,  Suf.'  w.Som.'  He  catched  up  a  stick,  and 
my  eyes  !  how  he  did  wang  the  burches  o'  un. 

2.  To  push  ;  to  pull. 

Not.'  Lei.'  Shay'U  whang  it  along  [said  of  a  mare  tried  in  a 
four-wheeler].     War.^ 

3.  To  eat  voraciously  ;  to  cram  or  throw  food  down  one's 
throat  in  great  morsels  scarcely  masticated. 

Cum.  I.owndrin'  shives  o'  cheese  an'  breed  Are  down  their 
gizzrin'swhaug'd,  StaggA/w.  PofH:s(ed.  1805)132;  Cum.",  n.Yks.' 

4.  To  cut  in  large  pieces  ;  to  slice  ;  to  chop. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  Oot  o'  this  I  or  I'll  whang  the  head  aff  o'  ye, 
Lawson  Sacrifice  (1892)  36.  Abd.  My  uncle  set  the  cheese  to  his 
breast,  an'  whang'd  it  down,  Beattie  Parings  (1801)  10.  ed.  1873. 
Edb.  Lucky  Bringthcrout  and  me  whanged  away  at  the  cheese 
and  bre.id,  MoiR  Mausie  Waticli  (1828)  viii.  GaU.  There  is  where 
the  gully  slipped  and  nearly  whanged  my  finger  off,  Crockett 
Amia  Mark  (1899^  xxii.  n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  {Coll.  L.L.B.)  Cum. 
Whang'd  the  leafe,  RiTSON  Pastoral  Dial.  (ed.  1849"!  6. 

5.  To  wrench  ;  to  tear.  n.Lin.'  6.  sb.  A  blow,  bang, 
thump  ;  a  '  drive,'  as  at  golf;  a  lash  with  a  whip. 

Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  Nhb.  Nae  fear  but  they'll 
give  him  his  whaings  weel,  Tyneside  Sngstr.  ^1889!  7a;  Nhb.', 
Cum.'*  Wm.  He  gev  him  a  whang  owcr't  lug  wi'  t'helter  shank 
(B.K.).  n.Yks.'  ;  n.Yks."  It  came  down  with  a  desperate  whang. 
m.Yks.',  Lan.  (F.R.C.),  Lan.',  n.Lan.',  Not.',  n.Lin.',  Lei.  ^Hall.}, 
Lei.',  Nhp.'  War.3  I  have  heard  on  golf-links  '  It's  my  whang.' 
Dor.  Barnes  Poems  (1863)  GL  w.Som.'  He  gid-n  a  wang  way 
his  vice  [fist]. 

7.  A  lump  ;  a  large  piece  of  anything  ;  a  slice  ;  esp.  used 
of  bread  and  cheese. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  The  pile  of  cakes  and  whangs  of  well-seasoned  cheese. 
Ford  Thistledown  (1891)  84.     Kcd.  Oh,  bed  ye  seen  the  joints  o' 
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beef,  The  waly  whangs  o'  mutton,  Grant  Lays  (1884)97.  w.Sc.  A 
whang  o' cheese,  Carrick  Laird  of  Logan  (1835)  114.  s.Sc.  Lord, 
man,  tak  a  richt  whang  on  your  plate  at  ance,  dinna  be  nibblin  at 
it  that  way,  Wilson  7>j/fs(i83g)  V.  234.  Ayr.  Sweet  milk  cheese 
in  monie  a  whang.  Burns  Holy  Fair  (1785)  st.  7.  Dmf.  Guid 
whangs  o'  beef,  Quinn  Heather  (1863)  103.  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824).  N.I.'  Uls.  A  whang  of!  a  cut  loaf's  niver  missed, 
Chambers's  Jrn.  (1856I  V.  139.  N.Cy.^,  Nhb.i,  Dur.',  Cum."* 
n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.^  He  swallows  his  meat  in  great  whangs.  e.Yks.' 
Give  us  a  crust  o' bread  and  a  whang  o' cheese.  m.Yks,^  w.Yks. 
WiLLAN  List  IVds.  (1811).  Not.'  Lin.  Thompson  Hist.  Boston 
(1856)  730.  n.Lin.'  What  a  whang  o' baacon  thoo's  cutten  me. 
Lei.',  War.3 

Hence  (i)  Whanger,  sb.  anything  large  of  its  kind,  a 
'  whopper  '  ;  (2)  Whanging, /i/i/.  adj.  very  large  of  its  kind, 
huge,  stout,  '  whopping.' 

(i)  Cum.'"  n.Yks.2  That  fish  is  a  whanger.  Suf.'  (2)  N.Cy.' 
n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.^  '  A  whanging  lot,'  a  huge  quantity ;  n.Yks.", 
ni.Yks.',  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.' 

WHANG,  see  Wang,  sA.' 

WHANGER,  sb.  Obs.  n.  Yks."  A  long,  leathern  bag- 
purse. 

WHANK,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lei.  Also 
written  wank  Lei.'  [warjk.]  1.  v.  To  beat,  thrash, 
whip.     Cf.  whang,  i>. 

Sc.  Herd  Coll.  Siigs.  (1776)  Gl.  e.Fif.  I  walkit  whankin'  doon 
whatever  opposed  my  progress, — corn  thristles,  carldoddies, 
brume-cowes,  Latto  Tain  Bodkin  (1864)  xxix.  Rxb.  Ruickbie 
Wayside  Cottager  (1807)  175. 

2.  To  cut,  esp.  to  cut  oft'  large  portions. 

e.Fif.  My  faither  had  nae  patience  to  lowse  the  raips  frae  the 
parcel,  but  sent  me  up  to  the  board,  for  the  muckle  sheers  where- 
with he  whankit  them  aff,  Latto  Tam  Bodkin  1,1864)  v.  Twd. 
(Jam.) 

3.  sb.  The  act  of  striking ;  a  stroke ;  a  violent  blow  ;  a 
bang;  a  knock. 

Rxb,  Properly  with  the  fist.  'A  whank  aneth  the  haftets'  (Jam.\ 
Lei.'  'Shay'd  use  to  goo  a  sooch  a  wank  at  the  door,'  i.e.  knock 
so  hard  to  get  in, 

4.  A  lump;  a  large  slice. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  n.Yks.  Meriton  Praise  Ale  (1684)  1.  395  ; 
n.Yks. 2     m.Yks.'  That's  a  whank  big  enough. 

Hence  (i)  Whanker,  si.  anything  exceptionally  large. 
Rxb,  (Jam,),  m,Yks.';  (2)  Whanket,  56.  a  large  piece  of 
anything.  Lakel.'';  (3)  Whanking, /i^/.  nrf;'. exceptionally 
large.     m.Yks,' 

WHANTER,  V.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   To  flatter.    (Hall.) 

WHANTLE,  V.  Cum.  To  fondle.  Gl.  (1851) ;  Cum.'' 
Cf.  whain,  2. 

WHANY,  V.  and  sb.  Chs.  1.  v.  To  throw.  Chs.'^ 
?  A  misprint  for  '  whang.'       2.  sb.   A  blow. 

Clis,' ;  Chs,3  '  I'll  fetch  thee  a  whany,'  I'll  hit  you, 

WHAP,  v.,  sb.  and  adv.  'Var.  dial,  and  colloq.  uses  in 
Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  written  whapp  n.Cy. ;  and 
in  forms  vop  Lon. ;  waap  Sc.  ;  wap  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnfi'.'  Ir. 
Nhb.'  Dur.'  w.Dur.'  Cum.  Wm.  n.Yks.''  e.Yks.'  m.Yks.' 
w.Yks.' °''  Lan.'  e.Lan.'  m.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Der.''  nw.Der.' 
n.Lin.'  Lei.'  Nhp.»  Shr."  Glo,»  Hnt,  e,An.'=  Suf.'  Som. 
Dev.^;  waup  Sc. ;  whop  Sc.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.  Cum.' n.Yks,'' 
e.Yks,'  Lan,  I, Ma.  Stf.  Not.'  Lei.'  War.^  Brks.'  Mid. 
e.An,'"  Ess.  Ken.  Sus.  Hmp.'  Dor.  Som.  Amer. ;  whup 
N.Cy.';  wop  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.*  Chs.'  s.Chs.'  Not.  Lin.' 
War."  Brks.'  Mid.  Lon.  e.An."  Ken.  Hmp.'  Amer.; 
wopp  Dev."     [wap,  wop.]  1.  v.   To  strike  sharply  or 

with  a  swing ;  to  strike  off;  to  beat  with  the  open  hand. 

CaL'  Ayr.  Yer  cannon  balls,  well  they  wud  just  wap  through 
them  [spirits]  and  no  do  them  wan  bit  o'  hairm,  Johnston  Glen- 
biukie  (1889)  99.  Lnk,  It  was  his  pride,  baith  air  and  late.  To 
wap  it  [a  church  bell]  at  a  dreadfu' rate,  Watson  Pocois  (1853) 
9,  Nhb,'  'To  wap  off,'  to  strike  or  cut  off  by  a  quick  stroke, 
n.Yks.'  A  desper't  high  wind  an'  all,  'T  whapped  top  o'  t'pike 
offby  t'easins  in  a  blink.  m.Yks.'  s. Not.  The  bough  whops  the 
tiles  off  'n  the  roof  (J.P,K,).     Lin.' 

Hence  Wap-fly,  sb.  an  oval  piece  of  leather  attached  to 
a  stick,  used  by  butchers  for  killing  flies.     n.Lin.' 

2.  To  beat,  flog,  thrash. 

Sc,  He  set  to  an"  wappit  the  puir  beast  (Jam.  Stippl.).     Cai.', 


Bnff.'  s.Sc.  A'  the  wappins  she  could  gie  her  husband  could  not 
cure  him  o'  his  propensity,  Wilson  Tales  (1836)  III.  275,  n.Cy. 
(J,L.  1783),  Cum.",  e.Yks.',  m.Yks,',  w,Yks,=  Lan.  Davies 
7?rtffs  ( 1 856)  239.  s.Lan.'  He  wap't  into  him,  I. Ma.  Lik  enough 
whopt  to't  at  [by]  the  scamps,  Brown  IVilch  (1889)  75.  Chs.' 
s.Stf.  He  meant  to  whop  him  for  his  cheek,  Pinnock  Elk.  Cy. 
Ann.  (1895).  Der.2,  Not.'  s.Not.  Whop  'im,  Dan;  gie  'im  it 
(J.P.K.),  Lin.',  Lei.',  Nhp.'  -War."  She  wops  me  till  I'm  black 
and  blue.  Shr.°,  Glo,^  Brks,'  As  zuie  as  e  doos  ut  agin  I'll 
whop  e,  w,Mid,  (W.P.M.)  Lon,  They'll  wop  us  with  their 
belts,  Mavhew  Lond.  Labour  (iSai"!  W.  236,  ed,  1862,  Hnt. 
(T.P.F.),  e.An.'  Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy  Byonrf  TV;/  (1893)  84.  Ken. 
'Cos  I  was  f'ightened  Mrs,  Low'd  'ave  me  and  whop  me,  Carr 
Co/tage Flk.  (iSg-])  I2g.  Hmp.'  Som.  Jenhings  Obs.  Dial.  w. Eng. 
(1825'.  Dev.2,  Cor,"  Colloq,  Ain't  nobody  to  be  whopped  for 
takin'  this  here  liberty  ?  Dickens  Pickwick  (1837)  xxxiv.  [Amer. 
He'd  whop  the  leader,  Sam  Slick  Clockmaker  (1836)  2nd  S.  xxi.] 

3.  To  thresh  with  a  flail ;  to  inake  up  straw  into  bundles. 
Kcb.  She  .  .  .  helpit  folk  tae  thresh  their  corn,  an  wappit  strae. 

Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  322.  Cum.  We  fit  up  a  flail  .  .  .  and 
hing  it  on  t'wo'  on  a  nail  Till  wantit  for  threshin'  and  wappin', 
Dickinson  C»;;!Ac.  (1876)  253.  Wm.  He's  wappin  straws  i'  t'laithe 
(B.K,). 

4.  To  flap. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Whan  day  is  dawen,  and  cocks  hae  crawen.  And 
wappit  their  wings  sae  wide,  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  (1806]  I.  95  ; 
By  tills  time  the  cock  was  wappin'  his  wings  and  beginnin'  to  craw, 
Roy  Horseman's  Wd.  (1895)  i.  Slk.  The  braid  o'  the  tail  o'  some 
o'  them  whappin  again'  ma  elbow,  Chr,  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856) 
IV.  27.     Dmf.  Wallace  Sf/(oo/Hiasfe>' (1899)  331.     n.Yks.* 

5.  To  close  with  violence  ;  to  bang  ;  to  slam. 
n.Yks.'"",  m.Yks.'     w.Yks.'  T'wind  waps  door  tull. 
Hence  Wop-down,  v.  to  sit  down  heavily  and  carelessly. 

w.Yks.  (S.P.tJ.)  6.  To  catch  or  seize  quickly;  to  put 
suddenly  ;  to  thrust ;  to  '  whip.' 

Sh.I.  Lowrie  wappit  in  his  raemik  an'  stod  upo'  da  eft  tilfer, 
Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  244.  s.Sc.  Gae  fetch  a  web  o'  the  silken 
claith,  Another  o'  the  twine,  And  wap  them  into  our  ship's  side 
And  let  nae  the  sea  come  in,  Scorr  Minstrelsy  (1802)  I.  303,  ed. 
1848.  Ayr.  Od,  I  wapped  them  [trouts]  out  at  every  throw, 
AiNSLiE  Land  of  Burns  (ed,  1892)  102.  N,Cy,'  He  whopt  his 
foot  on't.  Nhb.  But  aw  whopt  maw  foot  on  his  noration,  Tyneside 
Sngstr.  (1889)  7.  n.Yks.'  A  person  who  thrusts  his  hand  quickly 
into,  say  a  vessel  of  hot  liquid,  would  be  said  to  whap  his  hand 
in  ;  as  another  might  be  said  to  whap  his  head  in  at  a  window, 
implying,  certainly,  that  he  did  it  with  a  degree  of  suddenness  or 
impetus.  w.Yks.  (J.W. )  Lan.  Un  scopein  eawt  welly  aw  th' 
butter  un  th'  traikle,  alung  wi  some  porritch,  he  wap't  um  into 
his  meawth,  Staton  B.  Shuttle  Manch.  79.     s.Lan,'  He  wap't  it  up. 

Hence  (i)  Wappers,  sb.  pi.,  (2)  Wapper-wire,  sb.  a 
woollen-trade  term  :  see  below. 

(i)  w.Yks.  The  iron  rod  which  directed  the  threads,  when  being 
wound  on  to  the  coppins  or  bobbins,  in  the  Jenny  or  mule,  after 
having  been  properly  drawn  and  twisted  (W,T,) ;  Wires  which 
direct  the  yarn  in  building  a  cop  (J.M.).     (2)  w.Yks.  (B.K.) 

7.  To  throw  ;  to  cast ;  dash  violently  ;  to  pitch. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  He  has  whapped  him  right  over  his  head  and  far 
away,  Blackiv.  Mag.  (Sept.  1828)  274.  Sh.I.  She  wappid  da 
blade  o'  da  auld  table  knife  at  da  bak  o'  da  fire,  Sh.  News  (Oct.  i, 
1898).  Bnff.'  Frf.  Wap  it  in  the  fire,  Barrie  Tommy  (1896)  xi. 
Per.  My  yealings  by  the  thrapple  grip  And  down  to  grun'  wi' 
vengeance  wap,  Spence  Poems  (1898)  158.  Cld.  (Jam.),  Dur.  (K.) 
w.Yks.  Wop  it  down  wit'  ta,  and  let  me  carry  it  a  bit  (S.P.U.) ; 
w.Yks.' 

8.  To  move  or  turn  quickly  ;  to  jerk;  to  pass  by  swiftly; 
to  hurry. 

n.Cy,  (  Hall.)  n.Yks."  '  It  wapp'd  past.'  shot  rapidly  along. 
e.Yks,'  Used  in  reference  to  the  wind.  '  Wind  was  i  sooth  a  bit 
sin,  bud  it's  whap't  roond  ti  west,'  w,Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.'  He 
wapt  eawt  o'  th'  dur.  He  wapt  past  me  like  leetnin'.  s.Lan.' 
Hoo  wap't  by  me  at  a  bonny  rate.  Chs."  When  any  one  goes 
away  suddenly  he  is  said  to  have  whapped  away ;  Chs.^ 

9.  To  vanquish  in  a  contest ;  to  beat,  excel,  surpass. 

Sc.  That  waps  a'  your  stock  (Jam.  SiippL).  e.Yks.'  w.Yks. 
Banks  IVkfld.  IVds.  (1865).     Oxf,  (G,0.) 

10.  To  cause  a  disturbance  ;   to  riot ;   to  quarrel.     Cld. 
(Jam.)        11.  To  wrestle. 

Sc.  Pennecuik  Co//cf/io«  (1787)43.  Gall.  (J.M.);  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824), 
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12.  fb.  A  sweeping  or  swinging  movement ;  a  strolcc  of 
an  oar. 

Sc.  He's  reallj'  a  nice  young  man  lliat  preaclied  in  tlie  forenoon. 
. .  But  he  hasna  the  waap  o'  the  arm  that  my  son  has,  Dickson 
yliild Mill.  (ed.  1892)  33.  Sh.I.  Dey  wir.  as  dey  toucht,  owcrliaalin 
wis  every  wap,  Burgess  Skelc/its  (2nd  ed.)  92.  Bcli.  He  shook 
the  blade,  an'  \vi'  a  wap  Let  the  heft  to  the  ground,  Forbes 
L'/ysses  (1785")  38.     Ayr.  Ainslie  Laud  0/  Bums  ^ed.  lEga,  24. 

13.  A  blow  ;  a  knock  ;  a  smart  stroke. 

Sc.  A  wap  wi'  a  corner  stane  o'  Wolfs  Ciag  wad  defy  the 
doctor!  Scott  Cdrfc  t//.o»(.  (1819I  XXV.  Cai.'  Frf.  The  knight 
.  .  .  gae  the  giant  mony  a  wap,  Sands  Poems  (1833)  94.  s.Sc.  I 
hit  ane  o'  the  fellows  a  wap  on  the  face,  Wilson  Ta/ts  1 1836'  IV. 
93.  Kcb.  Spool  an"  wheel  O'er  Poverty  cam  sic  a  whap  As  made 
him  reel,  Davidson  Siasoiis  (1789)  65.  Nhb.'  Gic  him  a  wap  on 
the  lug.  Dur.',  Cum. '■*  Wm.  Ah  gat  a  whap  under  t'lug  wi' 
somebody's  necf  ^B.K.%  n.Yks.^  e.Yks.' Ah  gav  him  a  whap 
ower  gob  [the  mouthj,  MS.  add.  i,T.H.)  niYks.',  w.Yks.i" 
Lan.  Davies  Races  (1856)  239.  Chs.^  Der.=,  nw  Der.i,  Not.i, 
n.Lin.',  Lei.',  Nhp.',  War. =3  Shr.»  Fat  him  a  wap.  Hnt.  (T.P.F.) 
w.  Mid.  He  gave  him  such  a  whcp  with  that  ere  stick  of  hisn 
(W.P.M.).  Lon.  Grose  (1790)  iU5.  fl(/a'.  (M.)  e.An.'  Suf.M'U 
gi  yeow  a  wap  o' the  chops.  Ess.  G/.  (1851).  Sus.  Dat  ur  broom 
do  kum  wud  sich  a  whop,  Jackson  Soiilhuayd  llo  (1894)  I.  339. 
Hmp.  Grose  (1790  MS.  add.  (M.)  w.Dor.  Roberts  Hisl.  Lyme 
Regis  (1834).  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eiig.  1  i825\  Dev.* 
I  tell  ee  'e  did  gie  ine  a  mortal  gert  wap  in  the  back.     Cor.'* 

14.  pi.   A  beating  ;  a  thrashing. 

n.Yks.^  '  War  waps  ! '  beware  of  blows  !  e.Yks.'  Thoo'll  get  thT 
waps  when  thi  faythcr  cums  whom.     m.Yks.',  Der.»,  nw.Dcr.' 

15.  A  sudden  movement ;  a  jerk. 
n.Yks.'*  He  went  by  wiv  a  whap.     e.Yks.' 

16.  Trembling,  palpitation.  Lin.  Streatfeild  Lin.  and 
Z);i«fs  (1884)  375.  n.Lin.'  Cf.  quop.  17.  A  heavy  fall ; 
a  sudden  bump. 

w.Yks.' He  fell  wi  sike  a  whap.  s.Chs.'  It  kiiin  daayii  sich' u 
wop.     s.Not.  (J.P.K.),  Nhp.',  ■War.2,  Hnt.  ^T.P.F.),  Ess.  ^W.W.S.) 

18.  The  sound  of  a  smart  blow  ;  a  noise  ;  a  pop. 

Frf.  Sands  Poems  11833')  97-  " '■'•  f'"^  o"''  l^*-''  disappear'd 
with  a  wap  an'a  thud, /.ojsai/rf /.<y.  (1884)  82.  n.Yks.'  [Amer. 
Out  came  the  cork  with  a  wop,  Westcott  David  JIamm  (1900) 
x.Yiii.] 

19.  A  disturbance,  riot,  quarrel,  'row.' 

Sc.  She'll  kick  up  bonnie  waps  in  Auchtermairnie,  Swan  Gales 
cfEden,  ii.  Bn£f.',  Cld.  (Jam/)  Ayr.  It  happened  ae  day  that  a 
neebor  woman  .  .  .  and  Bessie  had  a  terr  ble  wap.  Service  Dr. 
Diifiiid  (ed.  1887  68;  (F.J.C.)  Nhb.'  What  a  bonny  wap  y'or 
kickin  up  there.     Cum.  They  dud  kick  up  a  whap  (J.D.). 

20.  An  encounter  in  wrestling;  a  fall;  around;  a  throw. 
Sc.  (Jam.)     Gall.  I'll  try  ye  a  wap  (J.M.). 

21.  A  glance,  glimpse,  peep. 

Lan.  First  I  geet  a  wap  o'th  dog,  Waugh  Winter  Fiie,  26;  Lan.', 
e.Lan.',  ni.Lan.'     s.Lan.'  Aw  just  gect  a  wap  on  him. 

22.  An  instant.     e.Lan.'        23.  An  appetite. 
n.Yks.^  A  rare  wap. 

24.  pt.    A  large  amount ;  plenty. 

Ayr.  Whops  o'  money,  whops  o'  cheek  (F.J.C). 

25.  oclv.  Violently,  with  a  bump,  'flop  ' ;  also  used  iiiL 
Enfr.'     Fir.  Whap!  there  sinks  another,  Tennant  ^/is/cr  (1812) 

75,ed.  1871.  Nhp.' He  came  down  full  wap.  Shr.^,  Hnt.  (T.P.F.) 
w.Mid.  If  you  ketches  j'our  foot  in  this  eer  line  you'll  go  down 
wop  on  the  road  (W.P.M.).  e.An.*  He  came  down  whop!  or 
wap!  Ken.  It  fell  down  wop  G.B.).  Hmp.  Down  he  came  wap. 
Hoi  lowav.  [Amer.  Throwed  him  right  over  the  fence  whap  on 
the  broad  of  his  back,  Sam  Slick  C/oc/'*;irt^ci' ( 1 836  i  ist  S.  xxiv.] 

Hence  'Wopall,  adv.  confusedly,  all  of  a  heap. 

Brks.'  She  missed  her  vootin'  an'  tumbled  down  wop-all. 

[1.  pe  ;onge  men  .  .  .  Wapped  vpon  \e  wykct,  Cliaiine^s 
(c.  1360)  882.  13.  For  a  whapp  so  he  whyned  and  whesid, 
York  Plays  (c.  1400)  326.] 

■WHAP,  int.  w.Yks.*  Also  in  form  whup.  [wop.]  A 
call  to  a  sheep-dog  to  turn  the  sheep. 

WHAP,  see  Wap,  sb.^,  i/.',  Whaup,  x6.' 

■WHAPPER,  sb.  In  gni.  dial,  and  colloq.  use  in  Sc. 
Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  wapper  Sc.  (Jam. 
Siippl.\  Cai.'  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Jr.  Nhb.'  Dur.'  Yks.  m.Lan.' 
s.Lan.'  nw.Der.'  Lei.'  Shr.*  Glo.  Suf  ;  whopper  BnfT.'  Ir. 
Cum.'*  n.Yks.*  e.Yks.'  w.Yks."  LMa.  Stf  Not.'  Lei.' 
War.*  Wor.   e.An.'    Hmp.'  Wil.   Dor.   Colloq.    Amer.  ; 
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whupper  Sc. ;  wopper  Ir.  w.Yks.'  Lan.'  Chs.'  Dcr.  War.* 
Lon.  I.W.'  w.Som.'  [wa'pafr,  wopa  r.)  Anything 
exceptionally  large  or  fine  of  its  kind  ;  csp.  used  of  a  great 
falsehood.     Also  used  of  persons.     Cf.  swapper. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Sii/if>l.\  Cai.',  Bnff.'  Ayr.  What  wappcrs,  Jock 
thought,  might  be  lured  out  of  those  eddies  at  the  bend  of  the 
stream.  Johnston  Kilmallie  (18911  I.  83.  Rxb.  Jah.^,  Wgt.  His 
appetite  was  quite  a  whupper,  Ffaser  Poems  (1885'  232.  Ir.  By 
this  and  that,  he's  a  whopper!  Lover  Handy  W>i(/v  1842)  xi. 
w.Ir.  A  big  daughter — a  wopper,  by  my  sowl.  Lover  Leg.  (1848) 
II.  541.  Nhb.'  Bah!  what  a  wapper.  Dur.',  Cum.'*,  n.Yks  *, 
e.Yks.',  w.Yks.'*3  Lan.'  'Is  it  a  wench  i '  '  Nawc,  it's  a  lad, 
an'  a  wopper,  too.'  m  Lan.',  s.Lan.'  I.BIa.  Must  be  a  whopper 
to  hould  all.  Brown  ll'ih/i  1,18891  39.  Chs.'^a  s.Stf.  Call  tliat 
a  little  babby  !  I  think  lie's  a  whopper,  I'innock  Bit.  Cy.  ^Um. 
(i895\  Der.*,  nw.Der.',  Not.'  s.Not.  E'ent  this  apple  a  whopper? 
(J.P.K.)  Lin.',  Lei.',  War.*3,  m.-Wor.  'J.C),  Shr.*,  Glo.  (A  B.), 
e.An.'  Nrf.  A  man  went  fishing  and  caught  a  whopper,  Cozf.ns- 
Hardy  Broad  l^'rf.  (18931  ^'  Suf.'  Lou.  I've  often  seed  as 
many  as  a  hundred  rats  at  once,  and  they're  woppers  ill  the 
sewers,  I  can  tell  you,  Maviiew  Lond.  Labour  {1851  j  II.  154,  ed. 
1861.  Sus.*  Hmp.'  '  She's  a  whopper."  spoken  of  a  fat  woman, 
I.'VV.'  Wil.  Slow  G/.  (1892).  w.Dor.  Roberts  liisl.  Lyme  Regis 
(1834).  w.Som.'  Colloq.  There's  a  whopper  rising  not  more 
than  ten  yards  below  the  rail,  Hughes  T.  Brown  0:r/.  (1&61) 
xlvii.  [Amer.  Ain't  he  a  whupper,  daddy  ?  Sam  Slick  Chckniaker 
(1836)  2nd  S.  iv.] 

"WHAPPET,  sb.  and  v.  Dcr.  w.Cy.  Dev.  Also  written 
whoppet  Uer.  [wopit.]  1.  sb.  Obs.  A  blow  with  the 
hollow  of  the  hand. 

w.Cy.  Grose  (1790).    Iie\.  Horae Subsecivae{iTn')^62.    n.Dev. 
Cliell  gee  en  a  whappet,  E.xin.  Cilslip.  (1746)  I.  517. 
2.  V.   To  whip. 
Der.  Ah  used  to  whoppet  the  childcr,  but  now  ah  speaks  kind 
to  'em  (F.P.T.). 

WHAPPING, />/■/.  adj.  In  gen.  dial,  and  colloq.  use  in 
Sc.  Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  wappan  Cai.'  ; 
wapping  Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.'  Dur.' w.Yks.*  nw.Der.'  Nhp.' 
Shr.-^  Hnt. ;  whappan  Wm. ;  whaupin,  whopin  Lnk. 
(Jam.)  ;  whoppen  Hmp.;  whoppinge.Yks.' w.Yks.*  War.* 
Wor.  Brks.'  Dor.  Soin.  ;  whuppin  Lnk.  (Jam.1  ;  woppen 
Dor.' ;  wopping  Not.  Lin.'  War.*  e..\n.*  w.Som.'  Dev. 
[wapin,  wo'pin.]  Exceptionallj'  large  or  fine,  huge; 
stout,  lustj'.     Cf.  swapping. 

Sc.  (Jam.1  ;  A  wapping  weaver  he  was,  Scorr  Rob  Roy  (1817') 
xxiii.  Cai.'  Ayr.  A  wapping  wame  that  hung  down  afore, 
Ballads  and  Siigs.  {\Qi6-i)  I.  go.  Lnk.  1  Jam.)  Nhb.' A  wappin 
tormit.  Dur.'  Wm.  Hooses  ...  like  girt  whappan  babby  hooses, 
Clarke  Spic.  Dial.  (ed.  1865)  13.  e.Yks.'  What  a  wliappin  big 
p!uin.  w.Yks*  A  whopping  falsehood  ;  w.Yks.*,  Chs.*,  nw.Der.', 
Not.  (J.H.B.)  Lin.'  It's  a  wopping  brat.  Nhp.',  War.**  Wor. 
Killed  their  hunted  hare — a  whopping  big  one,  Evesham  Jrn. 
(Jan.  29,  1898);  (ES.)  Shr.*,  Brks.',  Hnt.  ^T.P.F.)  e  An.*  J  A 
wopping  chap — a  wopping  wench,*  is  a  large,  clumsy  boy  or  girl. 
s.Hmp.  He  did  come  in  with  a  whoppen  knock  or  two  in  the 
tussle, 'VerneyZ..  Lisle  (18701  xxv.  Dor.'  Don't  tell  sich  woppen 
lies.  w.Som.'  Catch'd  a  gurt  woppin  rat.  Dev.  Grose  ^1790) 
MS.  add.  (P.)  ;  Bowring  Lang.  (i866)  I.  pt.  v.  36.  [Amer.  What 
a  whappin  large  place  that  would  make,  wouldn't  it?  Sam  Slick 
Clockmaker  {x^-^d)  ist  S.  xvii.] 

WHAPPLE,  see  "Wapple,  sA.* 

"WHAPSTRA-W,  sb.  Yks.  Chs.  Der.  Lin.  Nhp.  War. 
Shr.  Hrf.  Also  written  whopstraw  w.Yks.*  Nhp.'  War.* 
Shr.  Hrf.;  wop-straw  s.Chs.'  (wo'pstro.]  A  country 
farm-servant;  a  bumpkin,  a  rustic  clown;  also  m  coiiip. 
Johnny  'Whapstraw.     See  Johnny,  2  (29). 

w.Yks.*,  s.Chs.',  Der.*  Lin.'  We  christened  him  Whap-straw. 
Nhp.'.  War.*     Shr  ,  Hrf.  Bound  Pioiine.  (1876). 

WHAR,  "WHAREL,  see  'Wharre,  Quarrel,  sA.« 

■WHARF,  56.  s.Lan.'  [waf.]  In  \>\^r.  to  do  iicitlier  at 
the  pit  UGi-  the  n'liarf.  to  be  of  no  use  under  any  circum- 
stances.       '  That  winno'  do  noather  at  th'  pit  nor  ih'  wharf,'  20. 

-WHARFA,  -WHARFSTEEAD,  -WHARGLE,  see 
■Warfa,  'Wathstead,  'Whirgle. 

WHARL,  WHARL(E,  see  Quarrel,  aZ-.*,  Wharrel, 
■Whirl. 

■WHARLER.  WHARLING,  see  "Whirler,  'Whirling. 

WHARLOCH,  see  Warlock,  si.' 
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WHARRE,  sb.  and  adj.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der. 
Also  written  whar  w.Yks.° ;  and  in  forms  wer  s.Chs.'  ; 
werr  nw.Dev.' ;  wher  Yks.  e.Lan.' ;  wherrs.Lan.' ;  whir 
Cum.'"  w.Yks.=  Der.'=  nw.Der.'  [wa(r),  W8(r).] 
1.  sb.  'Thecrah-app\e,Pynis  Mains ;  the  juice  of  the  crab- 
apple,  esp.  in  phr.  as  sour  as  whaire.     Cf.  hurr,  adj ,  yar. 

w.Yks.^  If  a  fruit-pie  is  short  of  sugar,  the  exclamation  is  often 
heard  '  It's  as  sour  as  whir  I '  When  milk  has  gone  sour,  someone 
will  say  'It's  as  sour  as  whir!'  s.Lan.'  4.  Chs.  Ray  (1691)  ; 
Chs.i^;  Chs.^  Verjuice,  extract  of  crabs,  we  pronounce  'warjuice.' 
s.Chs.i  As  bitter  as  wer.     Der.' 2,  nw.Der.^ 

Hence  Wherry,  ib.,  obs.,  a  liquor  made  from  the  pulp 
of  crab-apples,  after  the  juice  had  been  extracted.  e.Yks. 
Marshall  Run  Econ.  (1788).  See  Crab-wherry,  s.v. 
Crab,   sb?  2   (10).  2.    Old   and   curdled   buttermilk. 

Cum.'*,  e.Lan.',  s  Lan.'     Cf  quar.         Z.  adj.  Very  sour. 
Lan.  Grose  11790)  MS.  add.  (C.)     s.Lan.',  nw.Der.' 

WHARRE,  see  Wharrow. 

WHARREL,  5*.  and  v.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Also  written 
warrell,  warril  Yks. ;  wharrell  n.Yks.' ;  and  in  forms 
whaarl  Wm.;  wharlCum.'*;  wharle  Wm.     [wa'rsl.] 

1.  sb.   A  stone-quarry.     The  same  word  as  Quarrel,  sb? 
Cum.'*     Wm.  He  went  to  the  quarry,  or  wharle,  as  we  call  it, 

Briggs  Remains  (1825)  190.      n.Yks.'^ 

2.  A  bed  of  shale  containing  thin  beds  of  hard  sandstone. 
vv.Yks.  Ceol.Surv.  Vert. Sect.  Sheet  \j,.    3.i;.  To  quarry  stone. 

Wm.  '  Hoo  can  it  be  Sunda','  ses  Betty,  'when  oor  Jonny's 
whaarlan  steeans?'  Spec.  Dial.  (1877)  pt.  i.  24.  w.Yks.  Leeds 
Merc.  Suppl.  (June  7,  1884";  8. 

WHARRELSOME,  adj.  Cum.  [waralssm.]  A  dial, 
form  of '  quarrelsome.' 

Than  [he]  began  teh  be  varra  wharrelsum,  Sarcissou  Joe  Scoap 
(1881-1  20. 

WHARRIL,  sb.  Obs.  w.Yks.'  A  square  pane  of 
glass.     The  same  word  as  Quarrel,  s6.' 

WHARROW,  sb.  Obs.  Irel.  Yks.  Glo.  Also  in  form 
wharre  Yks.  A  little  instrument  fixed  on  a  spindle  for 
the  string  of  the  '  turn  '  to  run  in  ;  a  small  pulley  on  a 
spindle.     Cf.  whirl. 

Uls.  This  spindle  differeth  much  from  those  preceding,  in 
respect  to  the  crook  above,  and  of  the  wharrow  impressed  upon 
the  lower  part  thereof.  This  sort  the  spindle-women  do  use 
most  commonly  to  spin  withal,  not  at  the  torn  as  the  former, 
but  at  a  distaff  put  under  their  girdle,  so  as  they  often  spin 
therewith  going.  The  round  ball  at  the  lower  end  serveth  to  the 
fast-twisting  of  the  thread,  and  is  called  a  wharrow,  Guillim 
Display  oj  Heraldry  (ed.  1724")  300,  in  Uls.  Jrn.  Arch.  (1853-62) 
V.  99.     Yks.  (W.C.S.)     Glo.  Horae  Subsecivae  (}l~ll)  463. 

WHARRY,  see  Quarry,  sb} 

WHART,  .s-6.'  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks.  Also  in  form  wheart 
N.Cy.'     A  dial,  form  of 'quart.' 

N.Cy.i  Cum.  A  full  measure  whart  o'  Dan  Pattinson's  yel, 
Rayso.n  PocHis  (18391  49  ;  Cum.'  w.Yks.  Meit  m' a  whart  o' ooyl, 
Thoresby  Lett.  (i703\ 

WHART,  sb?  Obs.  n.Cy.  An  irregularly  growing 
tussock  of  grass.     Grose  Gl.  (1790). 

WHART,  V.  Obs.  Wm.  e.An.'  To  tease  ;  to  cross  ; 
also  in  coiiifi.  Whartwhartle.  The  same  word  as  Quart, 
V.     See  Whartle. 

Wm.  Wharting  begets  quarrels,  HuTTON  Brail  New  IVark 
(17851  I.  486,  note.     e.An.i 

WHART,  see  Quart,  adj. 

WHARTER,  sb.  Yks.  A  dial,  form  of  'quarter.' 
Yks.  (Hall.) 

WHARTER,  WHARTERN,  see  Warday,  Quartern. 

WHARTLE,  i;.  Obs.  Nrf.  To  cross;  to  tease.  (Hall.) 
See  Whart,  v. 

WHAR'VE,  sb.  N.L'  The  spool  fastened  on  a  spindle 
over  which  the  band  passes  which  drives  the  spindle. 

WHARVE,  V.  Sh.L  To  turn  hay  ;  to  wreathe  sea- 
weed, &.C. 

Hit  wharves  da  waar,  JuNDA  Kliiigia/tool  (1898)  22  ;  Jakobsen 
Dial.  '1897)  85. 

[ON.  hvcrja.  to  turn  round  (Vigfusson).] 
WHASK,  WHASLE,  see  Wask,  Wheezle. 
WHASS,  sh.     Nhb.'     A  mason's  pick  with  two  flat 
points  ;  a  '  wasp.' 


WHAT,  proit.  and  int.  Var.  dial,  forms  and  uses  in  Sc. 
Irel.    Eng.   Amer.   and    Aus.       [wat,   wot.]  I.    Dial, 

forms:  (i)  Faade,  (21  Fad(e,  (3)  Fat,  (4)  Hot,  (5)  Ott,  (5) 
Wha,  (7)  Whaat  or  Waat,  (8)  Whad,  Wliod,or  Wod,  (9) 
Whau,  (10)  Whit,  (11)  Wheat,  (12)  Whor(r),  (13)  Whut 
or  Wut.     [For  further  examples  see  II  below.] 

(i)Wxf.i  (2;  ;6.  Fade  teil  thee  ?  [what  ails  thee],  84.  (3)ne.Sc. 
The  most  prominent  distinction  of  the  North-eastern  dialects  is 
the  use  of/for  ifli  ...  as  in  'fat's  wrang,'  what's  wrong.  This 
peculiarity  is  current  from  the  Pentland  Firth  to  the  Forth  of  Tay, 
and  the  dialect  is  most  typically  represented  in  Aberdeenshire 
and  the  district  to  the  iiw.  toward  the  Murray  Firth,  Murray 
Dint.  (1873')  237.  Cai.i  Mry.,  Kai.,  Elg.,  Bnff.  Ellis  Pronunc. 
(i88g)  V.  763.  Abd.  Ye  little  ken  fat  ye'respeakin'o',  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  (187 1 )  ii.  Kcd.  Ellis  ib.  756.  Frf.  That's  jist  fat 
brocht  me  doon  the  Glen,  Inglis  Ain  Fit:.  (,1895)  11.  Ags.  1  Jam.) 
Ir.  March  is  it?  March,  then,  for  fat?  Harrington  Stelches 
(1827-32)  III.  xii.  Ker.  Off  he  jumps  to  see  fat  was  the  matter, 
Bartram  IVhitehtaded  Boy  (1898)  74.  (4)  w.Som.*  Hot  be  'bout 
then.soce!  Dev.^  n.Dev.  And  more  than  zo,  there's  no  direct 
to  hot  tha  tellst.  Exiii.  Scold.  [1746)  1.  149.  nw.Dev.*  (5)  n.Dev. 
Cum!  dang  et.  Will — ott  art  about?  Rock  y/;;i  r?;<'A'f// (1867)  st.  i. 
^6)  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  s.Lan.'  Often  used  to  end  a  speech  in  the 
sense  of  '  Eh  1 '  '  Dosta  want  t' feifrht,  wha'!'  (7)  Nhb.  Rhys 
Fiddler  oJ  Came  (1896)  49.  Sur.  Waat's  'ee  naame  ?  Bicklev 
Snr.  Hilts  (1890)  II.  vi.  (8)  Lan.  Yer  the  wod  a  noise,  Donaldson 
Larnin"  to  Sing  (1886)  8.  e.Lan.l,  Shr.'  (9)  s.Lan.'  (10)  Per. 
It's  no  sae  muckle  whit  he  sa^-s,  as  a  way  he  has  o'  lookin'  at  3-e, 
AiTKEN  Enoclidhu  (1901)  25.  s.Sc.  He  never  fashes  his  thoom 
aboot  whit  dogs  I  hae  or  whit  the}'  dae,  Abd.  IVItty.  Free  Press 
(Dec.  8,  1900").  (11)  Cor.  Whoats  tha'  fussing,  Mr.  Greacey! 
long  wetha  Cheel  Vean?  Trenhaile  Dolly  PentrcatJi,  43.  (12) 
w.Yks.  Wor  iz  it?  Wright  Gram.  Wndiill.  (1892)  88.  Lan.', 
e.Lan.',  ni.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Cbs.'  When  used  by  itself  as  a  query. 
In  combination  with  other  words  'what'  would  be  used.  (13) 
Kcb.  Ye'll  be  vvunnerin  whut  cam  o'  his  sisters.  Trotter  Gait. 
Gossip  (1901")  38.  Wgt.  Whut  is't  ye  mean,  auntie?  Saxon 
Gall.  Gossip  (1878')  9.  Lei.'  Sur.  A  lot  o'  locusses,  thet's  wut 
they  be.  Son  of  Marshes  On  Siir.  Hills  {iSgi)  217.  [Amer.  Whut 
holt  hez  he  got  over  3'e?  Cetif.  Mag.  (Feb.  1903)  590.] 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  inter,  and  indef.  pron.  In  phr.  (i)  all 
manner  o/tu/ial,  all  kinds  of  things  ;  (2)  as  iv/iat,  whatever; 
(3)  but  zv/ial,  but  that ;  otherwise  than  ;  see  But,  conj.  7 
(10)  ;  (4)  it's  zv/ial,  in  fine;  in  short;  (5)  pork  and  ivhat 
farmer,  a  poor,  peddling  farmer ;  (6)  ivhat  ails  you  at  —  ? 
wliat  dislike  or  objection  have  you  to  —  ?  see  Ail,  v.  3  ; 
(7)  —  all,  what  not ;  all  the  rest;  (8)  —  a  man?  who  ?  (9) 

—  clock?  what  o'clock?  (10)  — do  they  call  yon  ?  what  is 
your  name  ?  see  Call,  v.^  III.  1 ;  (11)  —  do  you  call  him  ? 
a  name  for  an  uncanny,  supernatural  being  ;  (12)  —  do 
you  call  me  that?  what  have  you  there  ?  (13)  —  do  you  tell 
of?  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  'you  don't  say  so' ;  see 
Tell,  IL  1  (I);  (14)  —for,  (a)  why,  wherefore;  (b) 
punishment,  bodily  chastisement;  ffejt.  used  in  threats; 
in  gen.  coUoq.  use  ;  (15)  — for  no?  why  not.?  see  For,  1 
(34)  ;  (161  — kin  ?  or  kinna  ?  what  kind  of?  see  Kind,  sb} 
3  (11);  (17)  —  like?  what  sort  of?  see  Like,  adj.  12  (6); 

(18)  —  mud  be  done,  m  spite  of  all  precaution  or  endeavour; 

(19)  —  not,  etceteras  ;  (20)  —  noiu  ?  (a)  what's  the  matter  ? 
used  also  as  an  exclamation  of  wonder  ;  (b)  what  is  the 
hurry?  (21)  —  o'clock  is  it?  a  name  for  the  dandelion, 
Leoutodon  Tara.xacum  ;  (22)  —  on  ?  what  did  you  say  ? 
(23)  —  one  could,  to  the  uttermost  of  one's  power ;  (24) 

—  part  of  the  play  is  one  going  to  act?  which  part  of  the 
business  is  one  going  to  undertake  ?  (25I  what's  aloft? 
what's  the  matter.''  '  what's  up  ? '  (26)  —  at  one,  what's  the 
matter  with  one  ;  (27)  zvhat  sec,  see  (17)  ;  (28)  what's  that 
yon?  that  is  never  you?  (29)  — the  matter?  what  is  the 
reason  ?  why  ?  (30)  —  to  do?  see  (20,  b)  ;  (31)  —  ivhat,  see 
bel'iw  ;  (32)  —  your siveethcart ?  a  name  for  the  rye-grass, 
Lolinni  perenne ;  (33)  lu/iat  the  name  in,  or  of,  patience!  an 
exclamation  of  impatience  ;  (34)  — the  plague.'  '  what  in 
the  world  ! '  see  Plague,  1 ;  (35)  —  tracks,  let  it  be  gaun, 
what  matter  ;  (36)  —  tvay,  ia)  see  (14,  a) ;  (b)  how  ;  (c)  a 
name  for  a  guide-post  ;  (37)  — ye  call,  worth  mentioning ; 
(38)  — yon?  see  below. 

(i)  Suf.  Folks  cum  to  her  for  to  be  cured  o'  all  mander  o'  what, 
FisON  Merry  Suf.  (1899)  63.     (2)  w.Yks.  Decide  'at  yo'll  be  happy 
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as  what  happens,  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1888)  4.  (3)  Sc.  Let 
Uicm  never  let  on  lo  my  father  and  mother,  But  wiiat  I'm  coming 
hame,  Sharpe  Ballad  Bk.  (1823^  22,  ed.  1868.  Edb.  He  wadna 
believe  but  what  ye  had  been  Irokin'  \vi"  Morton  or  Murray, 
Beatty  Stcrelar  (1897)  25.  Nhb.  Aa  winna  say  but  what  the 
gun  made  a  mistake  whiles,  Pease  Mark  o'  the  Z)fiVi  1894"!  37. 
w.Yks.  iJ.W.)  Lan.  There  was  no  knowing  but  what  he  met  get 
as  thick  wi'  th'  lass  that  gate  as  ony  otlicr.  Loni^maii^s  Mag.  (Aug. 
'895")  392.  s.Not.  I'll  never  believe  but  what  she  drorcd  him  on, 
Prior  Reme  (1895')  33.  (4)  Wm'.i.  It's  w-hat  you'll  have  to  go 
(R.'W.M.\  (51  Suf.  M.B.-E.)  (6:  Sc.  (A.W.)  N.I. '  What  ails 
you  at  that  man  ?  What  nils  you  at  your  stirabout  ?  (7)  w.Yks. 
Some  reckon  Tib  helps  liim  wi'  his  black  magic,  an'  his  turning 
stones  to  gold,  an'  what  a!l,  Sutcliffe  Barbara  Cuiiliffe  (iqoi)  9. 
(8)  Dor.  'What  a  man  can  it  be?'  said  the  shepherd,  Hardy  IVesse.v 
Talcs  (1888)  I.  35.  (9)  w.Yks.  What  clock  is  it,  Crumwcll ! 
Saiintercrs  Satchel  (1877)  25.  (10)  N.I.',  n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J  W.) 
(ii"!  Nhb.  He's  nae  man.  .  .  He's  a  whaat  d'yc-call  him,  the  same 
as  the  cauld  lad  o'  Bilton,  RiiYS  Fiddler  of  Came  (1896)  49.  (la) 
se.Wor.'  (131  w.Som.' Very  common.  (14,(1')  Sc.  (Jam.)  e.Sc. 
What  for  shouldna  I  tak'  the  e.^tample  ?  Strain  Ehnslie's  Drag  net 
(igoo)  170.  Cai.'  Abd.  What  for  wull  fowk  no  tak'  a  tellin' ! 
Macdonald  Lossle  (1877)  vi.  Frf.  But  what  for  should  we  do 
that  ?  Bakrie  Totniiiy  (1896)  ii.  s.Sc.  What  for  did  j'e  do  tliat ! 
BucHAN  Lost  Lady  (1899)  62.  Nhb.',  e.Dur.',  Lakel.^  Cum. 
What  for?  my  lady's  reason  is — '  Thoo  feul  !  because  I'll  nut!' 
Burn  Ballads  (ed.  1877)  125.  Wm.  What  for  did  thoo  hit  oor 
lad?  (B.K.)  n.Yks.i"  What  for  didst  'ee  dee  that?  ne.Yks.' 
e.Yks.i  What  for  disn't  tha  gan  j-am  ?  w.Yks.'^,  ne.Lan.'  I.Ma. 
"What  for  are  you  crying,  at  all  ?  Caine  Man.vtttan  (,1894)  pt.  iv. 
xvi.  s.Stf.  'You're  as  mean  as  you're  high,' says  you.  'What 
for?'  sajs  he,  Murray  Aunt  Rachel  (ed.  1889)  107.  nw.Der.', 
Lin.'  n.Lin.i  What  for  hev  you  cum'd  to  dinner  table.  s.Oxf. 
Well,  wot  for  did  you  go  to  let  'im?  You  might  ha'  knowed 
better!  Rosemary  Chilterjis  [iSg^)  ^o.  w.Som.'  Dev.  What  for 
be  you  offerin'  gawldcn  sovereigns  so  free?  PiiiLLroTTS  Sons 
0/  Morning  (190c)  17.  {b)  Sc.  (A.W.)  Nhb.  His  rabbits  wes 
elwis  poppin'  oot  through  the  fence  an'  on  li  my  side  i'  the 
boundary,  when  they  got  what  for,  Pease  Mark  o'  the  Deil  (1894) 
37.  w.Yks.  He's  geen  me  what  for  (J.R.V  Lan.  If  ever  I 
meet  either  on  'em  by  hisscU,  I'll  give  him  what  for,  that  I  will, 
Westall  Old  Factory  (1885)  vi.  s.Chs.'  Ahy)l  gy'i  dhi  wot  fiiur, 
iv  ahylkn  py'et  uwt  u  dhi.  MidL  Northall  GI.  (1856').  Not.' 
se.Lin.  1  II  gic  ye  what-for  I'J.T.B).  War.^  Wait  till  I  get  anigh 
ycr,  I'll  gie  3'er  what  for.  w.Wor.'  I'll  gie  yu  w'at  far  !  s.Wor.' 
If  I  lights  uv  that  young  limb,  I'll  let  'im  know  wot  for.  Shr.' 
That  tuth  gid  me  wliad  for.  Hrf.^  If  ever  thee  dost  that  again, 
depend  upon't  I'll  give  thee  what  for.  Brks.  A  dacent  'ooman 
likes  a  man  as  'ull  give  her  what-for  now  an'  agcn,  Havden 
Thatched  Colt.  (1902';  34.  Nrf.  I'll  give  him  what  for  i  E.M.).  Euf. 
When  you  do  come  I'll  give  you  what  for  (^M.E.R.).  Dor.  I'd 
gi  un  what  vor  wi'  they  earms  o'  mine,  C.  Hare  I'ill.  Street i^i8g$) 
36.  w.Soni,'  I'll  let  thee  know  hot  vor  nif  disn  muv  along.  Dev. 
I'll  be  dalled  ef  I  dawn't  gie  thee  what  vur  than  !  Hewett  Peas. 
Sp.  (1892)  73.  Cor.  We'll  give  'en  what-for,  '  Q.'  Three  Ships  (ed. 
1892)  125.  ^I5')  Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Quhat).  ne.Sc.Ay,  sure.  What 
for  no  ?  Gordon  A'o/-///«'rt;v/ //o  (1894  !  57.  Ag-;.  I  ken  a'm  lazy, 
an"  what  for  no?  Reid  Iloweloon,  125.  w.Sc,  What  for  no? 
That's  nane  o'  oor  bizziness.  Macdonald  Disfi.  Sc ll/cinent  {i86g) 
184,  ed.  1877.  Ayr.  You  shou'd  remember  To  cut  it  aff,  an' 
vvhalfor  no  Your  dearest  member?  Burns  Ans.  to  Poet.  E/>.  st.  9. 
Kcb.  MuiR  Miincraig  {i goo)  53.  n.Ir.  Lvttle  Paddy  McQuillan, 
20.  Nhb,  Jones  A'/iA.  (1871' 148.  n.Yks.' '  Are  ye  gannan  then  ? ' 
'  Aj-e.  What  for  not' '  ne.Yks.'  f  16I  Sc.  (A.W.),  n.Yks.2  (17) 
Sc.  (A.W.)  Nhb.'  What-liUc  hat  had  he  on?  (18)  n.Yks."  Ah 
shuv'd  wi'  my  back,  an'  Billy  thrust  his  hardest  wiv  a  powl,  but 
doon  it  cam,  what  mud  be  dcean.  (19)  Lnk,  Awa  went  John  in 
a  very  good  humour  wi'  his  braw  new  waistcoat,  an'  what-not, 
Roy  Generalship  (ed.  1895)  9.  (20,  a)  Sc.  (A.W.I,  n.Yks.  il.W.) 
n  Lin.'  I  wondered  what  noo.  (i^  n.Yks.  U.W.)  {2i]Sc.  Garden 
/F*.  (1896)  No.  c.xiii.   100.     (22)   n.Yks.  (I.W.I,  n.Yks.=,  ni.Yks.' 

(23)  n.Yks.'  Ah  ran  what  Ah  could.     Ah  weighed  what  Ah  could. 

(24)  se.Wor.'  (25  n.Yks. '2  (261  I.Ma.  Bless  me!  what's  at 
ye  ?  Brown  Doctor  (1887)  100  ;  He  knew  what  was  at  me  better 
than  mawthcr,  iO.  Yarns  (1881)  71,  ed.  1889.  (27)  Cum.^  Thoo 
kens  what  sec  a  hciim  I've  gitten.  (28)  Nrf.  They  hiked  at  me, 
and  they  says,  '  Why,  Molly,  what's  that  yow  ?  What  on  earth  are 
yow  artcr  here,  Molly?'  Stilling  Molly  Miggs  (1873  >  55,  ed.  1902. 
(^29;  Cum.'''  (30')  Shr.  The  girl,  seeing  no  occasion  for  haste, 
replied  '  What's  ta  dew  ? '  White  IVrekin  (i860)  iii.  (31",  Not.' 
Lei.'  To  let  a  person  '  know  what's  what' is  to  teach  him  manners, 


generally  forcibly.  War.*  I'll  let  you  know  what's  what.  Brks.' 
To  teach  a  person  what's  what  is  to  rebuke  him  sternly  for  mis- 
conduct. ^32)  Sus.  [So  called]  from  its  use  in  rustic  divination 
(.B.  &  H.).  (33^  w.Yks.',  Not.',  Lei.'  (34  Nrf.  Wot  the  plague 
d'yow  ail,  bor  ?  Cozens-Haudv  Broad  Nrf.  11893)  40.  (35)  Sh.I. 
{Coll.  L  L.  B.l  (36,  a)  Sc.  I  could  d.ic  that,  but  there's  nae  rcison 
what  way  we  should  dae  onything  on  the  sly,  failher.  Swan  Gales 
of  Eden  ^1893')  iii.  Frf.  Od,  fat  way  disna  she  pit  on  claes  that  folk 
can  ken  her?  Inglis  Ain  Flk.  (1895;  24.  Lnk.  Od  man,  Jamie, 
what  way  did  ye  never  speak  like  that  before  ?  Fraser  Whaups 
(1895)  .\.  (A^  Sc.  What  way  did  it  happen  ?  MirciiEi  l  Siotlicisms 
(1799I  95.  S;k.  What  way  cou'd  we  leeve  without  them  ?  HocG 
Po/ms  (ed.  1865  92.  (c)  Hrt.  (Hall.)  (37)  Suf.  Thai's  raining 
what  yer  call  (M.E.R.).  1,38)  Suf.'  A  lad  or  man  being  inter- 
rogated in  a  familiar.  .  .  vein,  'Ah— what.  Jack?'— will  quickly 
reply — '  What  yeow  ? '  as  much  as  to  say  '  Ah  -  hah  — that's  yow 
is  it?' 

2.  indef.  proit.   All;  a\so  ustd  adcb. 

Shi.  Noo,  lasses,  poo  what  ye  can,  S/i.  A'rtj/s  (Nov.  3,  1900). 
e.Fif.  Tibbie  was  trippin'  awa,  doon  the  Kirk  Loin,  what  she  cud 
bicker,  Latto  Tain  Bodkin  (1864 1.  Twd.  Buchan  Z?i()Hf /  ( i 898) 
29.  n.Yks.  That  was  about  what  (I.W.).  w.Yks.  'Do  yo'  think 
yo'll  want  owght  else?'  '  Naj',  Ah  think  that'll  be  abaht  what,' 
or  'Ah  think  that's  what,'  or  'Ah  think  that'll  be  what,'  Leeds 
Merc.  Siippl.  (Feb.  3,  1900').  Not.'^  n.Lin.'  If  she  knaws  Queen 
Victory's  sittin'  upo'  th'  throaii  o'  Englan'  at  this  present  time  it's 
what. 

3.  Used  redundantly  after  Mike.' 

Sc.  (A.V/.),  w  Yks  .  Widl.  1  J.W.)  War.*  She's  like  what  he  is, 
Intiod.  15.  Lei.'  Theer  warn't  a  man  in  Bos'oth  as  could  sweer 
loike  ■what  that  man  could,  26. 

4.  Used  as  a  rel.  pron.,  referring  both  to  persons  and 
things;  in  ^?;r.  colloq.  use. 

Cai.'  Per.  I'm  but  a  bedcral,  sir,  but  week  out  an'  week  in,  it's 
liker  twenty  shillin's,  what  I  can  mak  alwecn  that  an'  my  trcd, 
Cleland  hichhracken  (1883")  250,  ed.  1887.  Wm.  Is  that  t'hat 
what  thoo  was  wed  in  ?  (B  K  )  n.Yks.  I've  got  a  poor  son  what's 
a  cripple.  SiMrsoN  ytdxu' o' iJ/f^Tcsrfii/f  ^1893)  35.  w.Yks.  They 
wot  backt  him  in  his  scheme,  Tom  Treddlemoyle  Baintsla  Ann. 
(1852)  5.  s.Lan.',  s.Chs.'  70.  Der.  It's  all  dukes  what  writes  in 
them,  OuiDA  Pnck  (1870)  ii.  n.Lin.'  (s.v.  As  how).  Shr.' 
Intiod  50.  Brks.  A  good  chile,  what  teks  her  sleep  an'  vittlcs 
rcg'lar,  Hayden  Thatched  Cotl.  ^1902)  45.  Nrf.  I'd  lost  the  totty 
little  screw  what  held  it  in,  Emerson  Marsh  Leaves  (1898)  125. 
Suf.  The  brave  queen  what  fought  along  o"  them  Romans,  FisoN 
Merry  Suf.  (1899  30.  Ess.'  Ken.  A  great,  fine,  strappin'  feller 
for  a  'usbin'  what  knows  'is  own  mind,  Carr  Cottage  Flk.  (1897) 
31.  Sur.  Like  the  badgers  what  hides  in  yonder  hills,  Cornh. 
Afag.  {^ov.  1888)530.  Sus.  Something  what  somebody  imagines, 
Egerton  Flk.  and  H'^ays  (18841  108.  Wil.  You're  no'then  no 
more  to  me  than  the  greatest  stranger  what  I  never  knew, 
TtNN.\NT  Fill.  A'utes  (1900)  12.  Dor.  I've  got  a  bank-book  what  is 
worth  lookin'  at !  Francis  North,  South,  &c.  (1902)  124.  w.Som. 
Elworthv  Gram.  (1877)  4^.  Dev.  I  got  a  lelter  what  she  wrote 
on  her  dying  bed,  Mortimer  W.  Moors  (1895)  42.  Cor.^  [Amer. 
There's  no  man  what  gits  bigger  congregashuns  nor  w-hat  I  pits, 
Cent.  Mag.  (Apr.  1882J  887.  Aus.  For  things  what  he  done 
outside,  Longman's  Mag.  (Aug.  1901)  311.] 

5.  ill/.    A    meaningless    expletive ;    gen.    used    at    tlie 
bejjinning  of  a  sentence. 

Cum.'  'What,  Jemmy,  how  is  ta?'  'What,  I's  gaily,  how's 
thou;  an'  what  how's  o'  at  heamm  ? '  'What,  we're  o'  middlin', 
aa  think  ' ;  Cum.*  Wm.  An'  what  me  an  Dib's  mudder  Ev  oiaz 
worked  fairly  tagidder  i'  t'chceans.  Spec.  Dial.  (1880)  pt.  ii.  31. 
w.Yks.  (J.W.)  e.An.'  This  is  the  shibboleth  by  which  a  cockney 
tradesman  detects  a  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  customer.  '  What,  have 
you  got  any  good  so  and  so  ? '    '  What,  are  you  going  to  the  fair  ? ' 

"WHAT  CHEER !  p/ir.  Dur.  Yks.  Suf.  Also  in  form 
watchee  Suf.     A  form  of  salutation. 

e.Dur.'  Commonest  greeting  of  man  to  man,  answered  back  in 
the  same  words.  e.Yks.'  '  What  cheer,  awd  boy  ? '  to  an  ordinary 
acquaintance.  '  What  cheer,  my  hearty  ? '  to  an  intimate  friend. 
m.Yks.'  Good  morning;  what  cheer!  what  cheer!  w.Yks. 
Banks  JVkfld.  H'ds.  (1865).  Suf.  Watchee  Bob!  e.An.Dy.  Times 
(i892\ 

"WHAT  E,  see  "Watty,  sb. 

"WHATE,  sb.  Cum.'  A  forest  clearing ;  gen.  used  in 
place-names.  (s.v.  Thwaite.)  The  same  word  as 
Thwait(e,  q.v. 

"WHATE,  see  "Wheetie,  int.,  "White,  v.* 
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WHATEEN,  sb.  Obs.  Wxf.'  Also  written  whauteen. 
Sneezing. 

WHATEVER,  ndv.  In  geit.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  written  wotever  Oxf. ;  and  in  forms  what- 
effer  Sc.  ;  -iver  Yks. ;  -ivver  n.Lan. ;  wotiver  Brks. 

1.  On  any  account ;  under  any  circumstances. 

Sc.  It  sets  me  ill  to  be  complaining  whatever,  and  me  but  new 
out  of  yon  deil's  haj'Slack,  Stevenson  Cntiioiia  (1893)  xii.  Gall. 
Crockett  Dark  o'  Moon  (1902)  37.  Kcb.  He  held  tliat  a  beast  was 
a  beast  and  a  man  was  a  man.  and  that  a  beast's  illness  couldna  be 
a  man's  illness,  whatever,  MuiR  Miincraig  (1900)  144.  w.Yks. 
(J.W.)  nLan.  I  cuddent  leave  t'pleass  whativver  wi'out  secin' 
her,  R.  Piketaii  Fudicss  Flk.  (1870)  15.  Chs.^  'You're  not  a 
dacent  woman,  Mrs-  Jones,  and  everybody  in  the  entry  knows 
it.'  '  Do  tliey  ?  Well,  I'm  just  as  good  as  you,  whatever, 
Mrs.  Smith  !  '  s.Wal.  She's  got  a  tidy  pair  of  ankles,  whatever  ; 
let's  see  what  her  face  is  like,  Raine  Gaylhowcn  (1900)  93.  s.Wor. 
I  wouldn't  do  it  whatever  (H.K.X  Glo.^  He  would  not  lielp 
himself — whatever,  19.  s.Oxf.  I  said  as  you  oodn't  part  with  it 
not  wotever,  Rose.mary  Oul.'nits  (1895)  58.  Brks.  1  'udn't  ha' 
aggreevated  'un  not  fur  wotiver,  Hayden  Round  our  Vill.  (1901) 
33.  Wil,  I  towld  John  as  I  'ouldn't  spend  that  shilling,  not 
whatever!  (C.V.G.)  Dev.  They  tathe  Ive  a-got  lef  be  achey 
ones,  an'  I  wudd'n  displase  'em  whatever,  Ford  Larraiiiys  ( 1897) 
137.  Cor.  Oh,  I  couldn',  miss,  not  whatever!  Quiller-Couch 
Sfinnish  Maid  (i8gB)  157. 

2.  For  certain  ;  for  sure. 

Sc.  And  iss  he  not  bonnie  whatever?  Steel  Ro!t'a>ts  (1895)  85. 
e.Sc.  Keep  your  thumb  on  it,  lass,  or  my  trade's  spoiled  in  this 
land  whatever,  Strain  Ebttslus  Dragnet  (1900)  249.  Ir.  Ah,  it's 
not  too  bad  whatever,  Barlow  Lisconiiel  (i8q=;i  21. 

WHATISH,  (r,^:  n.Yks.^  [wo'tij.]  Oi"  doubtful  quality ; 
questionable.        '  A  what-ish  lot.' 

WHATN,  WHATNA,  see  Whatten. 

WHAT-NOSED,  ppl.  adj.  w.Cj'.  Dev.  Also  written 
-nozed  Dev.  [wo't-noa'zd.]  Having  a  red  nose ;  lit. 
hot-nosed. 

w.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  n.Dev.  Exiit.  Sio/d.  (1746)  G/.  ;  Common 
(F.T.E.). 

WHATRICK,  sb.  Sc.  [hwa'trik.]  A  weasel.  Ayr. 
(F.J.C.) 

WHATSOME'VER,  adj.,  adv.  and  proii.  In  ffcii.  dial, 
use  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  written  whafsum- 
ever  Dmf.  N.I.'  ;  whotsomever  e.Lan.' ;  and  in  forms 
fatsoniever  Abd. ;  whatsimiver  Dev. ;  -somdever  N.Cy.' 
Hrf.'  w.Som.' ;  -sonidiver  Dmf.;  -some'er  Ayr.  Ir. ; 
•someiver  Yks.;  -somer  Per.;  -somere  Glo. ;  -somiver 
Ir.  Cum.  Nhp.'  Som.;  -somivver  Dur.'  n.Yks.'  ne.Yks.^ 
w.Yks.';  -so-somever  Ir. ;  -sumdever  Sh.I.;  -zimiver 
Dev.  [wat-,  wotsaniev(r.]  1.  adj.,  adv.  and  pron. 
Whatever  ;  whatsoever  ;  whosoever. 

Sc.  All  her  lands,  heritages,  goods,  gear  whatsomever,  Thomson 
Cloud  of  IVilitesscs  (1714)  132,  ed.  187;.  Abd.  Ony  farder  steps 
fatsomever,  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  ('1871)  vii.  Per.  To  keep 
good  neighbourhood  with  others  in  all  things  whatsomer,  Edb. 
Aniiq  Mag.  (18481  54.  e.Fif.  Under  what  parteek'lar  name  is  a 
matter  o'  nae  moment  whatsomever,  Latto  Tarn  Bodkin  (1864)  i. 
Ayr.  AiNSLiE /.(jjirf  o/Zimv/s  (ed.  1892;  186.  Dmf.  It's  no  possible 
for  us  human  beings  tae  gang  on  leevin'  on  ony  ither  terms 
whatsomdivcr  !  Paton  Casllebraes  (1898)  135.  Ir.  If  any  one  had 
told  me  the  two  of  them  were  brothers  I  wouldn't  have  wondered 
an  atom,  and  they  nothin  to  say  to  one  another  whatsome'er, 
'Bmi.i.ov;  Keri-igan  (1894)  128.  N.I.',  N.Cy.',  Dur.i,  Cum.  (E.W.P.), 
n.Yks.'^,  ne.Yks.'  w.Yks.  He  wo'd  come,  whatsomciver  Ah 
said  agean  it,  Leeds  Merc.  Sn/iftl.  (Feb.  10,  1900);  w.Yks. "2, 
iie.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s  Lan.'  s.Chs. '  A  stronger  form  than  whatever, 
72.  n.Lin.',  Nhp.',  War.^,  Hrf.'  Glo.  Grose  !  1790)  MS.  add. 
(M.)  Suf.  No  trouble,  .  .  none  whatsomever,  FisoN  Merry  Snf. 
(1899)  38.  w.Som.'  There,  nif  I  was  a  ummau,  I  wid'n  'ave  sich 
a  fuller's  he,  no  not  for  no  money  hotsomedever.  Dev.  Whatzimivcr 
thee  widst  meyn  shiid  dii  tij  yii,  dii  yil  unto  they,  Hewett  Peaa. 
Sp.  (1892).  [Amer.  Mr.  Feefeeky,  or  whatsomever  his  name  is, 
Johnston  Middle  Georgia  (1897",  17.] 
2.  pron.   Anything  of  consequence. 

Sti.I.  It  aint  vvhatsumdever  to  me.  Burgess  Sh.  Flk.  (1902)  86. 

[But  what-som-cver  wo  they  fele,  They  wol  not  pleyne, 
Chaucer  R.  h'ose,  5041.] 

WHATTEN,  adj.  and  pron.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 
\Vm.  Yks.  Lan.  Dcr.  Lin.  Ken.  Sur.    Also  written  whatan 


Nhb.;  whaten  Sc.  (Jam.)  e.Dur.'  w.Yks.*";  whattan 
n.Lin.';  what'un  Sur.;  and  in  forms  fatna  Cai.'  Erf.; 
fatten,  fatter,  fattera  Cai.'  ;  whatena  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  whatn 
Ir.  Nhb.  e.Dur.'  Lakel.='  Cum.'*  Wm.  s.Lan.'  Der.^  Ken.; 
whatna  Sc.  iJam.)  Dur.'  Wm.  n.Yks.^  Der.  ;  whatno 
n.Yks.^;  whitna  Lnk. ;  whuten  Kcb.    [wa'tan,  wotan.] 

1.  adj.  What  kind  of;  what.     Cf.  suchan. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  Whaten  a  gate's  that  to  ride?  Scott  Aniiqnary 
(1816)  XV.  Cai.'  Fatten  or  Fatter  (/>/■),  Fattera  {sing.).  Frf. 
Fatna  man  wisyonye  wis  speakin' till  ?  (W.A.C.)  Per.  Haliburton 
Ocln'l Idylls  {i8g!)  48.  w.Sc.  Whatna  book  do  ye  want  ?  Whatena 
anesaidsae?  (Jam.)  s.Sc.  O  Jean,  whatna  time  wi'  thy  sloth 
thou  are  wasting,  Allan  Poems  (18871  13.  Ayr.  Whatna  day  o' 
whatna  style.  Burns  T/iere  was  a  Lad,  st.  i.  Rxb.  And  whaten 
business  hae  ye  wi'  Braidlie  ?  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897')  66. 
Wgt.  Whatna  noise  was  that  ye  were  makin'?  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip 
(1878)  183.  Uls.  It  bates  a',  what'n  a  baud  a  wean  gets  roon  a 
budy's  heart,  M^Ilroy  Druids  Island  (1902")  45.  N.Cy.'  Nhb. 
But  wait  ye  what  an  a  chance  befel,  Ritson  N.  Garl.  (1810) ;  Nhb.' 
Whatten  claes  he'  j-e  putten  on  thi  day  ?  Whatten-a  wark  he's 
myckin  !  e.Dur.',  Cum.'*  Wm.  Whatn  o'  pleeace  is  yon? 
(B.K.)  n.Yks.i;  n.Yks.^  Whatna  boat  is't  ?  n.Yks."  Whatten  a 
tahni  o'  daay  is't?  w.Yks.^  What'en  a  fooil  he  is!  Lan.  Eh, 
dear! — but  whatten  a  job,  Mr.Quentin  ! — whatten  a  job!  Antrobus 
IVildersnwor  (1901)  14.  Der,  Gilchrist  A'at.  Millon  (1902)  3. 
n.Lin.'  Whattan  a  sterm  we  bed  last  neet.  Ken.'  Then  you  can  see 
what'n  a  bug  he  be  ? 

2.  pron.   What. 

Lakel.2  Whatn  does  thoo  whistle  i'  t'hoose  for?  n.Yks.' 
Whatten  saidst  'ee  ?  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  Whatten  you  want 
it  for!  Gaskell  M.  Barton  (1848)  vi.  s.Lan.'  What'n  yo  ha'  t' 
sup  ?  Aw  know  no'  whatn  they'n  do.  Der.^  What'n  ye  want'n? 
L-.n.i  Wliatten  do  yah  seh  ?  Sur.  I  say  nothin'  agin  it,  but  if  'ee 
don't,  why  what'un  ?  Bickley  Sur.  Hills  { 1890)  III.  xvii. 

WHATTIE,  WHATTLE,  see  Watty,  sb.,  Wattle,  sb.^ 

WHAUBERT,  see  Wheebert,  sb. 

WHAUGH,  /;;/.  Sc.  Yks.  An  exclamation,  geit.  of 
surprise  or  disapproval. 

Cai.'  n. Yks.  Whaugh,  mother,  how  she  rowts  !  Ise  varra  arfe, 
Shee'l  put,  and  rive  my  good  Prunella  scarfe,  Meriton  Praise  Ale 
(1684)  1.  ir. 

WHAUK,  WHAUL,  see  Whack,  i^.',  Whawkie,  WawL 

WHAUM,  WHAUMLE,  see  Wham,  s6.'^  Whemmle. 

WHAUP,  si.'  and  i;.'  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lin. 
Also  written  v/hawp  Sc. ;  and  in  forms  faap,  faup  Cai.' ; 
quhaup  Sc.  (Jam.);  whaap  Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.';  whap  Sc. 
(Jam.)  [hwap ;  fap.]  1.  sb.  The  curlew,  Nitineniiis 
arqnata. 

Sc.  {Jam.^;  The  lapwing  and  curlew,  which  my  companions 
denominated  the  peasvveep  and  whaup,  Scott  Rob  Roy  (1817) 
xxvii.  Sh.I,  The  curlew  (whaupi  .  .  .  might  surely  have  been 
scheduled  .  .  .  [for]  protection,  Sh.  News  (Jan.  14,  1899").  Or.I. 
Wallace  Desc.  Ork.  (1693)  19,  ed.  1883.  Cai.'  Ayr.  Service 
Dr.  Duguid  (ed.  1887)  245.  Lnk.  Hunt  for  whaup's  or  peesweep's 
eggs.  Eraser  lVhauf>s{i&ij5)  vii.  N.I.',  N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  Cum.  (J.Ar.), 
Cum.'',ra.Yks.'  Lin.STREATFEiLD/.i«.  n<irf£)rt!Jf5(  1884 1375.  n.Lin.' 

Hence  (i)  Auld-waup-neb,  sb.  a  name  for  the  devil ; 
(2)  Lang-nebbed-whaup.  (3)  Sea-whaup,  sb.  the  curlew; 
(4)  Whaup-neb,  s/!i.  the  beak  of  a  curlew;  (5)  Whaupie- 
mouthed,  ppl.  adj.  having  a  mouth  like  a  curlew;  (6) 
Whaup-nebbed,  ppl.  adj.  long-nosed  ;  (7)  -neckit,  ppl.  adj. 
of  a  bottle  :  having  a  long  neck. 

(i)  n.Sc.  These  Indians  wad  devour  the  auld  whaap-ncb  himsel* 
gin  he  were  weel  cooked,  PENRosE/r/i.  (1815)  III.  93-4  (Jam.).  (2) 
Nhb.'  (3)  Ayr.  Ainslie  Land  of  Burns  (ed.  1892)  102.  (4)  Sc. 
(Jam.)  (5!  Abd.  Yon  whaupie-mu'd  fleip  that  took  to  his  heels, 
Wallace  Bards  (1887I  401.  (6)  Sc.  (Jam.\  Cai.',  Rxb.  (Jam.) 
Dmf.  The  wee  whaup-nebbit  laddie  has  the  mair  gumption  of  the 
two,  Hamilton  Tlie  Maii-kin  (18981  169.  Wgt.  Davie  Blain's 
whaup-nebbit  dochters,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878I  287.  (7)  e  Fif, 
My  mither  .  .  .  brocht  furth  the  lang  whaup  neckit  bottle  an'  gi'ed 
him  a  stirrup  dram,  Latto  Tarn  Bodkin  ( 1864)  xvi. 

2.  Phr.  a  n'liaiip  in  the  iiat,  something  wrong  ;  'a  thorn 
in  the  side.' 

Ayr.  Now  a  rumour's  like  to  rise,  A  whaup's  i'  the  nest,  Burns 
To  J.  Rankine,  St.  2 ;  The  bookseller  in  the  end,  however, 
proved  a  whawp  in  our  nest;  for  he  was  in  league  with  some  of 
the  English  reformers,  Galt  Ann.  Parish  (1821;  xxxi, 

3.  V.   To  cry  as  a  curlew. 
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Cam.*  A  chicken  wliaiips  when  it  has  lost  its  mother.  '  If 
curlc3"S  whaup  wlicn  t'day  is  duiii  We'il  heva  clash  an'  vaira  suin,' 
Saying. 

4.  To  make  a  disagreeable  noise  ;  to  whistle  ;  to  whine  ; 
also  in  comb.  Whaap-^vhaup. 

s.Sc.  Dinna  be  wliaupin'  there  on  that  auld  flute,  Wilson  Tntes 
(1836;  II.  167.  Nhb.'  'Tom's  not  far  oil",  aa  can  licar  him 
whaapin.'  'What's  thoo  vvh.Tap-whaupin  aboot  ? '  (Addressed 
to  a  child,  or  anyone  making  a  tiresome  or  monotonous  complaint.) 

WHAUP,  sb.^  and  v.'^  Sc.  Also  written  whawp  ;  and 
in  forms  faup  Cai.'  Bnff.'  Abd. ;  quhaup  (Jam.),  [hwap  ; 
fap.]  1.  sb.  A  pod  in  its  earliest  state  ;  a  capsule ;  a 
pod  after  it  has  been  shelled.  Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnfl".',  Abd., 
Kcd.  (Jam.)  2.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  disagreeable 
person  ;  an  indolent  lout ;  a  scoundrel. 

Cai.',  Bnff.'  Abd.  Dang 'im,  the  muckle  faup.  I  kenna  fat  Mary 
sees  aboot  'im,  --/M.  Hkly.  Fice  Press  (Sept.  15,  1900'!.  Kcd. 
(Jam.)  Frf.  Lowson  GiiidfoUow  (18901  34.  Eclb.  Caiinp  Green 
(1793)  125,  ed.  1817.  Bwk.  Why  the  Lammermoor  peo,)le  are 
designated  wliaups  I  cannot  determine,  Henderson  Pop.  lihymes 
(1 856 J  30. 

3.  V.   To  form  into  pods. 

n.Sc.  Peas  are  said  to  whaup  or  be  whauped,  when  they  assume 
the  form  of  pods  (Jam.).     Bnff.' 

4.  To  shell  peas.    ib. 

■WHAUP,  56.*  Sc.  n.Cy.  Also  in  forms  quhaup, 
whaap  Sc.  (Jam.)  [hwap.J  In  phr.  (i)  a  whaiip  in  the 
rope,  something  wrong;  a  piece  of  fraudulent  trickery; 
(21  to  put  a  whaup  in  a  person's  rope,  '  to  put  a  spoke  in  his 
wheel.' 

(i)  Sc.  '■Jam-)  ;  John  Semple  .  .  .  saw  the  whaup  in  the  rape, 
Scott  Midlolhiait  (1818)  xv.  Kcd.  The  inhabitants  of  .  . .  Mearns 
ascribe  the  origin  of  the  proverb  to  a  ciicumslance  respecting  the 
fowl  that  bears  this  name.  .  .  It  is  customary  to  suspend  a  man  by 
a  rope  .  .  .  from  a  rock  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  catching  .  .  .  sea- 
fowls.  ,  .  On  one  occasion,  he.  who  was  suspended  in  this  manner, 
called  out  to  one  of  his  fellows  who  were  holding  the  rope  above  ; 
'  There's  a  faut  [fault]  in  the  raip.'  It  being  supposed  that  he 
said,  'There's  a  whaup  in  the  raip,'  one  of  those  above  cried, 
'  Grup  till  her,  man,  she's  better  than  twa  gow-maus.'  In  con- 
sequence of  this  mistake  ...  no  e.\ertion  was  made  to  pull  up  the 
rope,  and  the  poor  man  fell  to  the  bottom,  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces  (Jam.  '.  Ayr.  From  the  features  and  whole  countenance  of 
the  case,  there  was,  undoubtedly,  some  most  confounded  'vvh.iup 
in  the  raip,'  Ainslie  Land  nf  Burns  (ed.  1892)  87.  Gall.  RIac- 
TACGART  Encyct.  (1824)  2,  ed.  1876;  ib.  473.  N.Cy.'  (2)  Frf.  I'm 
thinkin'  I'll  pet  a  whaup  in  his  raip.  I'll  watch  him,  Lowson 
Giiidfollow  (1890)  34. 

WHAUP,  56.*   Sc.  Dur.  Cum.   Astir;  an  outcry;  a  fuss. 

Cai.  See,  aunt,  if  J'ou  don't  make  a  whaup  aboot  it,  we'll  not  be 
rash,  McLennan  Peas.  Life  (,1871)  I.  311;  Mrs.  Masson  made  no 
whaup  about  the  matter,  ib.  312.  Dur.  The  busybodies  would 
make  a  clatter,  and  Tony  might  reappear  and  kick  up  '  whaups,' 
Guthrie  Kitty  Fagan  (1900)  73.     Cum.*  To  '  kick  up  a  whaup.' 

WHAURIE,  sb.  Obs.  Ags.  (Jam.)  A  mischievous 
child. 

WHAUT,  WHAUTEEN,  sec  Walt,  Whateen. 

WHAUVE,  V.  and  sb.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Wor. 
Shr.  Hrf.  Also  written  wauve  Chs.'  s.Chs.'  w.Wor.' 
Shr.'  Hrf ;  wawve  Lan. ;  and  in  forms  whave  n.Cy. 
Chs.'°'  Stf.';  whoave  s.Lan.'  Chs.'*^  ;  woave  s.Lan.' 
[W9V.]  1.  V,  To  cover  over;  to  turn  upside  down  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  ;  also  used  with  over.  Cf.  hulve, 
whelve. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.),  w. Yks.'  Lan.  Davies  7J(jrf5(i856)  276.  s.Lan.' 
'  He  whoav't  his  whisket  o'er  it.'  Said  of  a  man  who  covcrs-up 
a  hedgehog  to  prevent  its  escape.  Clis.  '  We  will  not  kill  but 
whoave.'  Spoken  of  a  pig  or  fowl  that  they  have  overwhelmed 
with  some  vessel  in  readiness  to  kill,  I\av  (1691)  ;  Chs.'  Whoave 
th'  hauf  mizzer  o'er  it  ;  Chs.^^  s.Chs.'  Piit  th  tai'tuz  i  th  beylur, 
ijn  wau'v  it  oaT  wiUh  lid.  w.Wor.'  Thee'd  best  wauve  over  that 
rick  wi'  a  tarpaulin  !  thahr'll  be  tempest  tonight.  Shr.'  Said  of 
hollow  things  ciiielly,  such  as  earllienwarc  vessels,  baskets,  or 
tubs.  *  Wauve  a  wisket  o'er  that  'en,  if  theer's  nevcr-a  coop — 
'er'll  draggle  them  little  chickens  to  djeth';  Shr.*  Whauve  a  boul 
dish  o'er  it.  Hrf.' 
2.  To  hang  over;  to  lean  to  one  side;  to  topple  over. 
Cf.  swauve  ;  see  Whauver. 

n.Cy.  ^Hall.)     s.Lan.'  '  It  whoav't  o'er  into  th'  doitcli,'  said  of 


an  over-turned  cart.  '  It's  bin  whoavin'  for  mony  a  year,'  said  of 
a  church-steeple  that  leaned  over  dangerously.  Chs.'  'It's 
wauved  o'er  into  th"  dcitcli.'  When  the  fine  old  tower  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Chester,  fell  in  the  spring  of  1881,  a  man  at 
Dclamerc,  speaking  of  the  circumstance,  said  'it  were  wauvin 
many  a  'car  sin  '  ;  Chs.=  3  s.Chs.'  Dhaaf  wau-  wau-vz  oar  0  jel. 
A  load  which  is  badly  put  on  will  wauve  o'er.  w.Wor.'  Shr.^  It 
whauves  lo'arts  us. 

3.  To  put  on  one  side. 

s.Lan.  Just  wawve  that  (lag  o'  one  side  abit,  Bahford  A'a/. 
(■854)- 

4.  To  turn  pottery  when  drying. 

stf.  When  the  potter  has  wrought  the  clay  into  hollow  or  flat 
ware,  they  are  set  abroad  to  dry  in  fair  weather  but  by  the  fire  in 
foul,  turning  them  as  they  see  occasion,  which  they  call  whaving 
(K.);  Stf.' 

5.  sb.   The  covering  of  green  sod,  usually  raised  or 
arched,  put  over  a  grave. 

Slir.'  Aye,  'e's  left  us,  an'  we'n  put  the  wauve  o'  turf  o'er  'im, 
poor  owd  mon. 

6.  The  angle  at  which  spokes  are  fixed  in  the  nave  of 
a  wheel. 

s.Chs.'  A  wheel  is  said  to  have  much  or  little  wauve  according 
as  its  circumference  stands  out  much  or  little  beyond  the  centre. 

WHAUVER,  V.   Shr.2  To  hang  over.   See  Whauve,  2. 

The  trees  whauver  o'er  the  road  soa  (s.v.  Whauve;, 

WHAVE,  see  Whauve. 

WHAVER,s4.  Yks.  Chs.  [wev3(r).]  A  quoit-playing 
term  :  see  below. 

w.Yks.2  When  the  quoit  falls  upon  the  peg  and  is,  as  it  were, 
impaled  upon  it,  it  iscalled  a  whaver.  Chs.  '  Ileshed  Rineis  with 
a  whaver,'  i  e.  he  flung  at  the  jack  and  bowl  that  lay  together,  and 
divided  them  most  admirably  well  (said  of  a  good  bowler  j  (K  ) ; 
Chs.'  A  whaver  is  when  it  |the  quoit]  rests  upon  the  peg,  and 
hangs  over,  and  consequently  wins  the  cast.  'To  shed  riners 
with  a  whaver  '  is  a  proverbial  expression  from  Ray,  and  means  to 
surpass  anything  skilful  or  adroit  by  something  still  more  so; 
Chs.=3 

WHAVER,:;.     Obs.     Chs.'^    To  drive  away. 

WHAW,  WHAWBERT,  WHAWK,  see  'Wo,  Whee- 
bert,  sb.,  Whack,  v.^ 

WHAWKIE,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  whauky ; 
and  in  forms  whaky,  whauk.     A  slang  term  for  whisky. 

Sc.  (J.\M.)  Bnff.  Withoutten  whawkie  or  a  nog  of  ale,  Taylor 
Poems  (1787)  3.  Slg.  On  haggles  gude,  an'  whauk'  I'se  treat  ye, 
Galloway  Poems  (1795)  12.  Edb.  I  hae  some  whauky,  stout  an' 
bauld,  Twa  Cuckolds  (1796I  9.     Gall.  Mactaggart  EncwI.     1824). 

WHAWM,  WHAWMLE,  see  Whelm,  Whemmle. 

WHAWP,  WHAY,  see  Whaup,  ii.'^  Whey. 

WHAZE,  V.  Cor.'^  [wez.]  To  swing  the  arms  in 
walking,     (s.v.  Swaising.) 

WHAZLE,  see  Wheezle. 

WHEAD,  WREAK,  see  Wade,  sb.\  Weak,  v.' 

WHEAL,  sb.  Cor.  Also  in  form  huel  Cor.»  [wH.] 
A  mine  ;  a  working. 

All  mines  were  given  the  prefix  Wheal,  IV.  Morning  News  (Apr. 
22,  1902I  ;  South-huel-rose  (C.W.D.)  ;  Cor.'^ 

[OCor.  Iiivel,  a  work,  mine  (Williams).] 

WHEAL,  see  Wale,  s6.',  Weel,  si.' 

WHEAM,  sb.  Bdf.  [wim.]  A  timber-carriage,  con- 
sisting of  two  wheels  and  a  pole  or  a.\le.     (J.W.B.) 

WHEAM,  see  Wame,  Wheem. 

WHEAMOW,  (7(i>'.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Chs.  Der.  Active, 
nimble. 

N.Cy.'  I  am  very  wheamow,  quoth  the  old  woman  when  she 
slept  into  the  milk-bowl.  Yks.  Kay  Prov.  (1678}  84.  Chs.'^a 
Der.  Grose  (1790I  ;  Der.',  nw.Der.' 

WHEAN,  see  Quean,  Whain,  Wheen. 

WHEANG,  WHEANT,  sec  Whang,  sb.\  v.,  Weang, 
Queint. 

WHEAT,  sb.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Eng.  Also  in  forms 
wet  Ken. ;  wheeat  n.Yks.';  wheeot  s.Lan.' ;  whet  n.Cy. 
Ken.;  yeat  Dor.  [wit,  wiat.]  1.  In  cowz/a  (i  I  Wheat- 
arrish,  a  field  of  wheat-stubble  ;  cf.  arrish ;  (2)  -bine,  the 
bindweed.  Convolvulus  anvnsis ;  (3)  -bird,  the  green  sand- 
piper, Hclodromas  ochroptis  ;  (41  -brots,  obs.,  remnants 
of  wheat  scattered  about  the  barn-floor  in  threshing ; 
cf.  brot(t ;  (5)  -cart,  to  carry  wheat ;  (6)  -corn,  a  grain  of 
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wheat ;  (7)  -ear,  the  corn-bunting,  Emberisa  miliaria ; 
(8)  -hook,  a  sickle  ;  (9)  -hovel-day,  the  day  on  which  the 
harvest  is  ended ;  (10)  -kin  or  Wetkirn,  a  feast  for 
servants  and  workpeople  at  the  end  of  harvest ;  a 
har\'est  supper;  (11)  -mow,  a  heap  or  rick  of  wheat; 
ci.  mow,  sb.^;  (12) -pickers,  see  below  ;  (13) -plum,  a  large 
fleshy  plum;  also  called  a  Bastard  Orleans  plum;  (14) 
-pock,  see  (11)  ;  (15)  -reed,  straw  preserved  unthreshed 
for  thatching;  (16)  -rice,  white  beans;  (17)  -seal,  -seel, 
or  -sel,  the  time  of  wheat-sowing  ;  wheat-harvest;  (18) 
-seeding,  sowing  wheat  ;  (19)  -sel-bird,  the  chaffinch, 
Fringilla  coelebs;  (20) -shear,  to  cut  wheat ;  (21) -smasher, 
the  wheatear,  Saxicola  oenanihe;  (22)  -twinge,  an  insect: 
see  below. 

(i)  Som.  He  turned  up  his  wlieat-arrish  betime  for  a  long  winter 
fallow,  Raymond  Men  o'  Mendip  (i8g8)  xviii.  (2)  Hrt.  (B.  &  H.) 
(3)n.  &e.Yks.  }'*5.  IVkly.  Post  (Dec.  31,  i8g8).  (4)  Lan.  Then 
set  him  to  thresh  wheat-brots,  Walkden  Diary  (ed.  18661  45.  (5) 
n.Wil.  We  be  gwain  to  wheat-cart  to-day  (E.H.G.).  (6 1  n.Yks. 
(I.W.)  (7)  Sus.  So  called,  from  its  coming  when  the  wheat  is  in 
the  ear  (Hali-0-  (8)  Ken.'  The  sickle  or  wheat-hook  [whit-uok] 
had  a  toothed  blade,  but  as  it  became  useless  when  the  teeth  broke 
away,  the  reaping-hook  [rip'ing'-uok^,  with  a  plain  cutting  edge, 
took  its  place,  only  to  give  way  in  ils  turn  to  the  scythe,  with  a 
cradle  on  it  (^s.v.  Sickle).  (9  Nlip.°  (lo)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790) 
MS.  add.  (P.)  Ken.  Kexnett  Par.  Aiiiiq.  (1695)  ;  Ken.'^  (11) 
Som.  Your  father  brought  in  a  wheat-mow  only  to-day  morning, 
Raymo.n'd  No  Son!  (1899)  144.  (12I  Nrf.  [The  golden-crested 
wren]  has  to  cross  in  the  autumn  with  that  vast  crush  of  birds — 
the  migrants  contemptuously  called  by  the  fenmen  *  wheat-pickers,' 
Emerson  Birds,  &c.  (ed.  1895)  34.  (13)  Lin.'  (14)  Wil.  Lisle 
Husbandry  {i-j^-])  fs.v.  Pook).  (15)  Wil.  Davis  Agric.  (iSis)  ; 
WiL '  Ois.  (16)  I.W.  tC.J.V.)  (17)  e.An.  A^,  i- Q.  (1879I  5th  S. 
xi.  174  ;  e.An'=(5.v.  Seal).  Nrf.  It'sa  late  wheatsel  (W.H.).  (18) 
Lan.  He  when  he  ended  his  wheat-seeding  owed  me  two  days  and 
a  half,  Walkden  Diary  (ed.  1866)  44.  (19)  e.An.  From  its  habit  of 
congregating  in  flocks  about  harvest  time,  Poet.  ofProvinc.  in  Coni/i. 
Mag.  (1865)  XII.  35.  Nrf.  Svvainson  Birds  (1885)  63.  (20)  Ken.' 
(21)  Dor.  tv.Gasctte  ^Feb.  15,  1889)  7,  col.  2.  (22)w.Yks.^  A  very 
small  insect,  in  form  something  like  the  earwig.  It  lives  in 
growing  wheat,  and  sometimes  leaves  it  in  swarms. 

2.  Phr.  as  clean  as  zu/ieci/,  said  when  a  point  in  discussion 
is  cleared  up.     n.Yks.^        3.  Corn  in  general.     s.Lan.' 

WHEAT,  WRECK,  WHECKER,  WHEDDER,  see 
White,  v.\  Whack,  v.\  Whicker,  v..  Whither,  v. 

WHEDEN,s6.  Obs.  Hrf.  vv.Cy.  Also  written  wheeden 
w.Cy.     A  foolish  person  ;  a  simpleton. 

Hrf.  Pjound  Provinc.  (1876).    w.Cy.  Ray  (1691) ;  Grose  (1790). 

WHEE,  WHEEAZ,  see  Quey,  s*.'^,  We(e,  Whew,  sb.', 
Wase,  sb. 

WHEEBER,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  wheebre 
Bnfi".'  [hwrbsr.]  1.  z;.  To  beat  severely.  Bnff.'  2. 
To  dash  :  used  with  doivii,  over,  &c.  ib.  3.  To  walk 
with  a  hurried,  ungainly  step.  ib.  Hence  Wheebring, 
ppl.  adj.  hurried  and  ungainly  in  manner,  ib.  4.  ib. 
A  lean,  tall,  ungainly  person. 

Abd.  What  wheeber  was  that  ye  wer  laigin'  wi'  ?  (G.W.) 

WHEEBERT,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  whaubert, 
whawbertAbd.    [hwi'bsrt.]   A  lean,  tall,  ungainly  person. 

Abd.  Yer  brither's  an  ill-shal;en  up  whaubert.  He  s  a  rough 
wheebert  (G.W.). 

WHEEBERT,!^.     Sc.     [hwibart]    To  whistle. 

Bell.  Stop  that  wheebertin',  laddie,  till  1  hear  what  the  wifie 
says  (G.W.). 

WHEECH,  s*.  and  («/.  Cai.'  [hwlx-]  1.  sb.  A  stench. 
2.  int.  An  exclamation  of  disgust  on  sinelling  a  stench. 
Cf.  feigh. 

WHEEDA,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  written  weedo.  [hwlda.] 
A  fishing  term  :  see  below. 

A  man  .  .  .  peers  intently  into  the  water  as  the  line  is  being 
hauled.  At  length  his  hand  seizes  the  huggie-staff,  and  knocking 
on  the  gunwale,  he  utters  the  word  '  Twee.'  .  .  [Then]  he  calls 
out  •  Whceda  '  ;  and  presently  he  exclaims:  '  Whceda-hintda- 
whceda  !  "...  It  means  that  three  ling  are  being  hauled  up  hook 
after  hook,  and  that  the  whole  three  are  visible  through  the  clear 
water  to  the  eye  of  him  that  holds  the  huggie-staff,  Spekce  Flk-Lore 
(1899)  134  ;  Sh.  News  (Sept.  17,  1898)  ;  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  30. 


WHEEF,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Also  written  quheef 
Cld. ;  and  in  form  whiff  Abd.  [hwif.]  1.  sb.  A  fife ;  a 
musical  instrument.    Cld.      2.  A  tune  on  the  fife  or  flute. 

Gie  us  a  quheef  on  your  flute,  man,  ib. 

3.  V.  To  play  the  fife  or  flute,     ib.     Hence  Wheefer,  sb. 
one  who  plays  on  the  fife  or  flute.     Abd.,  Cld. 

WHEEF,  WHEEFLE,  see  Whiff,  sb..  Whiffle,  v} 

WHEEGEE,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Also  written  wheejee. 
[hwl'dgi.]  \.  sb.  pi.  Superfluous  trappings  or  ornaments 
of  dress.    Fif ,  Ayr.  (Jam.)       2.  Fig.  A  whim  ;  a' maggot.' 

Sc.  (Jam.)     e.Ltb.  You're  no'  like  Jims  here,  wha  has  sae  mony 
fikes  an'  whee-gees  there's  nae  pleasin  him,  Hunter  J.  Imrict 
(1895)  168. 
3.  V.   To  be  circumloquacious;  to  'beat  about  the  bush.' 

Ayr.  *  Gaun  aboot  the  bush,' or  '  whecjcein','  were  terms  used 
against  long-winded  speechmakers.  Hunter  Z-i/f 5/Mn'jVs(  1870)  285. 

WHEEGIL,  sb.  Obs.  Lth.  (Jam.)  A  piece  of  wood 
used  for  pushing  in  the  end  of  the  straw-rope  with  which 
a  sheaf  is  bound. 

WHEEGLE,   V.  and   sb.      Sc,     Also   written   whegle 
Bwk.  (Jam.)    [hwl  gl.]       1.  v.   A  dial,  form  of '  wheedle' ; 
to  coax,  flatter.       Bnff.'  He  wheeglet  'im  oot  o't.     Bwk.  (Jam.) 
2.  sb.   The  act  of  wheedh'ng.     Bnfi'.' 

WHEEK,!;.    Ant.    [hwlk.j    To  snatch  away.    (S.A.B.) 

WHEEK,  see  Weak,  i^.= 

WHEEL,  sb.  and  f.'  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng. 
and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  whale  Brks.' ;  wil  Shr.' 
[hwil,  wil.]  1.  sb.  In  cotnb.  (i)  Wheel-band,  a  band 
passing  round  a  wheel  causing  it  to  revolve  ;  (2)  -barrow 
farmer,  a  small  farmer,  holding  a  few  acres  of  land  ; 
(3)  -bird,  the  nightjar,  Capriiuiilgiis  Eiiropaeits;  (4)  -centre, 
the  wheel  before  the  tires  are  shrunk  on  ;  (5)  -charge- 
man,  a  steel-smelting  term:  see  below;  (6)  -dance,  an 
old-fashioned  country  dance;  (7)  -drang,  a  wheel-rut; 
a  furrow;  see  Drang,  2;  (8)  -gate,  the  space  between 
two  spinning-mules  in  a  mill;  (9)  -head,  («)  the  central 
part  of  a  wheel,  in  which  the  axle  is  inserted  ;  frequently 
used 7?^.  in  phr.  as  drunk  as  a  wheel-head;  (b)  the  head- 
stock  of  a  spinning-mule  ;  (10) -house,  a  wheel-race  ;  the 
place  in  which  a  water-wheel  is  fixed;  (11)  -jack,  a 
carriage-set,  used  for  lifting  the  wheels  off  the  ground  ; 
(12)  -ladder,  see  below;  (13)  -pin,  part  of  a  spinning- 
wheel  ;  see  below  ;  (14)  -plough,  a  plough  having  a  wheel 
in  place  of  a  coulter;  (15)  -rocket,  a  Catherine  wheel; 
(16)  -set,  see  (11);  (17)  -spun,  oZis.,  very  strong  worsted 
yarn,  spun  on  the  large  spinning-wheel ;  (18)  -spur,  the 
raised  and  rough  part  of  a  road  between  the  rut  and 
the  horse-path  :  (19)  -stock,  (a)  the  nave  of  a  wheel  ; 
(b)  short  ends  of  elm  timber  to  be  used  for  the  nave  of 
a  wheel ;  (20)  -stone,  part  of  the  stem  of  an  encrinite  ; 
(21)  -strake,  a  section  or  strip  of  the  iron  tire  or  rim 
of  a  cart-wheel ;  cf  strake,  sb.^  2  ;  (22)  -string,  the  string 
connecting  the  wheel  of  a  spinning-wheel  with  the  spindle ; 
(23)  string  job,  something  interminable;  (24)  -swarf, 
{a)  the  substance  formed  by  the  combination  of  particles 
of  grit,  steel,  and  water  during  the  operation  of  grinding 
steel ;  (h)  used  7?^.  as  a  generic  name  for  a  grinder  ; 
(25)  -wright,  {a)  a  man  employed  to  make  and  repair  all 
kinds  of  farm  implements  ;  (b)  in  phr.  to  make  a  ■wheel- 
wright of,  to  seduce. 

(i)  Sli.I.  His  money  is  da  wheelbaand  'at  keeps  a'  turnin', 
Burgess  Sketclies  (2nd  ed.)  75.  Cai.'  The  driving  band  of  a 
spinning  wheel.  w.Yks.  It's  a  job  ta  keep  wheelband  it  nick  nah- 
a  days,  Tom  Treddlehoyle  Bairnsla  Ann.  (18721  6  ;  (J.M.)  (2) 
Chs. '  He  is  supposed  to  wheel  his  manure  on  to  the  land  in  barrow- 
loads  instead  of  using  a  cart.  s.Chs.'  (3I  Slg.  So  called  from 
the  strange  whirring,  jarring  noise,  something  like  that  produced 
by  a  spinning-wheel,  uttered  by  the  bird  on  summer  evenings, 
Svvainson  Birds  (1885)  96.  (4)  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (5)  Lnk.  Among 
the  stee!  smelters  the  subordinates  known  as  wheel-chargemen 
who  . .  .  perform  the  onerous  task  of  bringing  to  the  furnace  tlie 
heavy  loads  of  pig  iron,  Webb  Industrial  Dcmocraoy  (1901)  490. 
\fi)  Dev.  There  was  twenty  couple  footing  it  when  they  stood  up 
for  the  old-fashioned  '  wheel-dance,'  O'Neill  /rfv/5(i892J  120.  (7) 
w.Cor.  I  call  them  drokes  [rutsl,  but  the  old  people  call  them 
wheel-drangs  (M.A.C.).  (8)  Yks.(W.C.S.\  w.Yks.  (J.T.),  s.Lan.' 
(9,  a)  w.Yks.  Shoo  turned  me  raand  like  a  rooastin  Jack  vvoll  aw 
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woras  mazy  as  wheel-hcead,  Hartley  Dili.  (1868I  ist  S.  107.  Lan. 
He's  as  drunk  as  a  wlieel-yed,  Wauch  Ben  an'  th'  Banian:  1867) 
228.  s.Lan.'  This  post  was  very  apt  to  become  loose  and  sway 
about,  hence  the  comparison:  'As  drunk  as  a  whcclyed.'  (A) 
s.Lan.'  (10)  ib.  (.11)  Ken.  (D.W.L.)  (i2)w.Som.'  A  lade  for 
the  back  part  of  a  wagon,  having  a  small  roller  or  windlass  attached, 
by  which  the  ropes  for  binding  the  load  can  be  strained  tight.  (131 
Shr.'  A  wooden  pin  about  seven  or  eight  inches  long  with  a  knob 
at  each  end,— a  spinner's  implement  used  for  turning  the  wheel  of 
whatwascommonly  called  the  long  wheel,  on  which  wool  was  spun. 
(14)  Bck.  Loose  handle  swing  ploughs  .  . .  an,d  low  wheelplougiis, 
both  of  them  heavy  and  clums^',  Marshall  Revinv  (1814)  IV.  503. 
Nrf.  The  Norfolk  wheel-plough,  and  the  little  light  swing  plough  of 
Suffolk,  are  the  common  implements,  ib.  (181 1)  III.  432.  (15) 
se.Wor.i  (i6^Ken.(D.\V.L.)  (i7ie.An.'  (18I  e. An.' The  horse- 
path was  in  the  midway  between  the  two  wheel  ruts.  Between 
that  and  each  rut  was  the  wheel-spur,  much  higher  than  either.  If,  to 
avoid  the  deep  rut,  a  carriage  drawn  by  a  single  horse  was  ventured 
upon  the  quarter,  the  horse  was  obliged  to  make  the  wheel-spur  his 
path,  often  a  very  unsafe  one,  particularly  in  stilTsoils.  Su{,e.An, 
JV.&Q.(i866  11.327.  (19,(1) w.Som.'  (A  Cuttotheproperlength, 
and  bored  through  the  centre,  ready  to  be  turned  and  '  bonded  ' 
for  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  I'A.  (20)  Der.  N.  tf  Q.  (1877)  5th  S.  vii. 
252.  (20  Cum.'*,  w.Soni.'  (22)  Shr.'  (s.v.  Long-wheel).  (23) 
s.  Wor.'  But  these  reminiscences  must  not  be  indulged,  lest  they 
should  run  on  for  ever,  and  this  Appendi-x  prove  what  an  old 
parishioner  at  OtTenham  W'ould  have  called  'a  wheel-string  job,' 
35.  (24.  a)  w.Yks.  Of  a  tenacious  nature,  and  brown  in  colour. 
In  the  old  days  it  was  used  as  means  of  ofience  and  defence  in 
political  and  other  fights  ;  and  if  it  once  gets  on  to  a  black  coat  it 
is  not  easy  to  remove  it  (J.S.^;  O  wish  o  had  him  here;  o'd 
drahnd  him  we  wheclswarf,  Bv water  Sheffield  Dial.  (1839)  86. 
(A)  w.Yks.  Good  mornin,  Mester  Wheelswarf :  o've  browt  the 
Rev.  Jabez  Ruleall  to  look  at  yore  works,  Bvwater  Slieii'ild  Ann. 
('853)17.  (a5,rt)  Ken. '.P.M.)  (A)  Slk.  He  wants  to  make  a  wheel- 
wright of  your  daughter  Nell,  HoCG  Talcs  (1838)  321,  ed.  1866. 

2.  Phr.  (1)  a  wheel  wilhin  a  ivlieel,  used  of  persons  who 
act  from  concealed   or  interested  motives;    see  below; 

(2)  lo  be  all  oil  wheels,  to  be  all  in  confusion  or  disorder; 

(3)  lo  keep  cart  on  wheels,  to  be  able  to  carry  on  business, 
&c.  as  usual ;  (4)  —  make  a  wlieel  upon,  to  wheel  round 
upon;  (5)  — take  the  cart  off  the  wheels,  to  break  off  a 
connexion  or  engagement;  (6)  —  throw  all  on  wheels,  to 
throw  into  confusion  and  disorder. 

II)  Sc.  (A.W.),  w.Yks.,  Midi.  (J.W.)  Nhp.'  'There's  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel,  or  you  wouldn't  have  got  that '  :  i.  e.  the  person 
who  made  you  that  present  e.xpects  another  in  return,  or  he  has 
some  favour  to  ask  of  you.  War.^  12)  w.Yks. •  (3)  w.Yks.', 
Nhp.'  (4")  Sh  I.  Sha  made  a  wheel  apon  her,  an'  guid  ta  Betty's 
side,  S/i.  News  (Sept.  3,  1898).     (5,  6)  w.Yks.' 

3.  pi.  A  handcart. 

Sus. '  I  can  get  my  wheels  through  the  whapple-gate,  and  that 
often  saves  me  a  journey  fetching  wood. 

4.  A  halo,  esp.  a  halo  round  the  moon. 

Biks.'  Hmp.' The  bigger  the  wheel,  the  nearer  the  wet.  Som. 
(W.F.R.) 

5.  A  steel-grinding  works;  a  mill ;  see  below. 

w.Yks.  When  the  motive  force  was  supplied  by  water  the  place 
where  grinding  was  done  was  called  a  'wheel,'  which  term 
embraced  the  entire  building;  and  some  distinguishing  prefi.'c 
was  put  such  as  'Butcher's  wheel,' — Mr.  Butcher  being  the 
proprietor  (J. S.)  ;  w.Yks. ^^ 

6.  V.   In  co/»/>.  Wheel-abouts,  of  horses :  paces. 

Lnk.  A  drove  o'  ramblin'  couts,  Wha  ne'er  had  learn'd  their 
wheel-abouts,  Hunter  Poems  (1884^  32. 

7.  To  drive  in  a  wheeled  vehicle. 

Lnk.  Nicholson  liilwudtlie  (1895)  86.  Edb.  I  was  afraid  of 
being  seen  by  my  employers  wheeling  about  on  a  work-day,  MoiR 
Mamie  JVaiicli  ( 1828;  x.Hii.  (Amer.  No  sleighin',  no  wheelin',  an' 
a  barn  lull  [of  horsesj  wantin'  exercise,  Westcott  David Haiiim 
(190O)  xxix.) 

8.  To  whirl,  esp.  in  dancing;  to  hurry. 

Sh.I.  Up  quick  da  lads  gets  jumpin'  ;  Dey  wheel  da  lasses  on 
da  flQr,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  83.  Abd.  Ogg  Willie  lyaly  (1813) 
29.  Ayr.  Fu*  o'  fun  we'll  wheel  and  i^rancc,  Till  baith  fa'  doon, 
\VunE  Joltings  (1879)  193.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  6, 
ed.  1876. 

Hence  Wheelniagig,  sb.  anything  which  whirls  along 
rapidly.  Abd.(G.W.)  9.  To  shout  a  challenge  to  fight : 
see  below. 


Ir.  The  challenge  was  given  by  a  member  of  one  or  other  of  the 
factions  indulging  in  what  was  called  '  wheeling,'  which  consisted 
in  shouting,  '  Who  dare  strike  a  Ryan  ?'  or  '  Who  dare  strike  a 
Bourke  ? '  and  forthwith  the  Bourkes  fell  on  the  Ryans,  or  the 
Ryans  on  tlie  Bourkes,  MacDonagh  Li/e  and  Char.  1901)  55; 
The  Fi'geralds  are  all  drunk,  and  they're  'wheelin"  for  the 
Moriartys,  and  lookin'  for  tiiim,  ib.  56. 

10.  To  bid  at  an  auction  in  order  to  raise  the  price. 
Bch.  (W.G.) 

WHEEL,  z'.2     Or.I.     [hwll.]     To  rest ;  to  sit  down. 

She  wheeld  her  on  a  stool,  Faely  Toral,  1. 179,  in  ELLisPronunc. 
(1889)  V.  796. 

[Cp.  Dan.  hvile,  to  rest,  repose  (Larsen).] 

WHEEL,  see  Wale,  sb.\  Weel,  sb.'^ 

WHEELER,  .^b.  Sc.  Sur.  Hmp.  Som.  1.  A  wheel- 
wright ;  one  who  makes  the  wheels  of  carts  and  carriages. 

Sur.'That  tree  will  do  well  for  wheeler's  work.  Hmp.'  w.Som.' 
Not  the  same  as  'wheelwright.'  The  latter  includes  not  only  the 
wheelers  work,  but  everything  connected  with  the  making  of 
carts  and  wagons. 

2.  One  who  bids  at  an  auction  in  order  to  raise  the 
price.     Bch.  (W.G.) 

WHEELICREUSE,  sb.  Or.I.  A  churchyard.  S.  & 
Ork.'     Cf.  wheel,  v.'^ 

WHEELING,  sb.  and  ppl.  adj.     Sc.  Lin.  Wil.  Dev. 

1.  sb.   A  track  made  by  wheels. 

sw  Lin.'  It's  left  a  bit  of  a  wheeling.  I've  g'en  the  wheelings 
a  good  rolling. 

2.  A  kind  of  coarse  worsted  ;  see  below;  also  used  n/ZnA. 
Sc.  Worsted  spun  on  the  large  wheel  from  wool  not  combed 

but  merely  carded  (Jam.,  s  v.  Fingerin).     Abd.  A  stain  o'  wheelin' 
weer,  Alexander  yo/;>/H_y  Gibb  (1871)  xxxviii. 

3.  ///.  ai/J.  Of  rain  :  hard  or  pouring. 

Wil.'  It  rains  wheeling. 

4.  In  coiiip.  Wheeling-ground,  steep  ground,  land 
which  slants  towards  the  sea  at  the  edge  ol  clifts  ;  also 
called  Squilving-ground.  Dev.  Reports  Proline.  (1893) 
No.  13. 

WHEEM,  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  Lin.  Also  written  weam  w.Yks.*  ;  weem  s.Lan.' ; 
weme  w.Yks.*  n.Lan.' ;  wheam  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  n.Yks.' 
w.Yks.  ne.Lan.'  Chs."*  Lin.'  ;  wheme  Sc.  (Jam.  Siippt.) 
\Vm.  ;  and  in  forms  wham  Chs.*;  whim  n.Cy.  Dur. 
Cum.'''  n.Yks.'**  ni.Yks.' ;  wim  n.Cy.     [hwim,  wim.] 

1.  Pleasant,  gentle,  easy  ;  soft,  smooth  ;  calm,  quiet ; 
also  used  advb.     See  Queera. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Snf<pl.),  n.Cy.  (K.)  Dur.  Gibson  Up-lVeardale  Gl. 
(1870).  Lakel.',  Cnm.'*  Wni.  The  machine  runs  very  wheem 
when  it  is  in  good  order  iB.K.).  n.Yks.*  w.Yks.' Applied  to 
the  surface  of  water  unruflled  by  a  breeze.  A  wheem  walker  or 
dancer;  w.Yks.*,  Lan.',  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.' 

Hence  Wheemly,  adv.  gently,  softly,  smoothly,  quietly. 

n.Cy.  Bailey  (1721'..  Wm.  Tune  gaes  by,  an  gaes  seeah 
whcmely,  Yan  can  nivver  hear  his  tread,  Bowness  Studies  (1868) 
II.  n.Yks. '24  e.Yks.  Marshall  Rur.  Econ.  (1788).  m.Yks.' 
Usually  of  pacing.  w.Yks.'  1  crept  by  as  wheemly  as  I  weel 
could.     ne.Lan.' 

2.  Neat,  tidy. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Supf>l.)    w.Yks*  A  nice  little  weme  packet. 

Hence  Wheemly,  adv.  neatly.  w.Yks.  Thoresbv  Lett. 
(1703).  3.  Close,  tight;  filled  up;  snug;  sheltered, 
impervious  to  the  wind. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Snppl.\  N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  w.Yks.  Willan  List  U'ds. 
(i8ii\     ne.Lan '     Chs.  Ray  (1691). 

4.  Convenient,  handy,  near. 

n.Cy.  (K.'i  Lan.  I  coom  to  o'  little  heawse,  ut  stood  very 
wheem  by  th'  rode  side,  Paul  Boiibin  Scvi/W  (1819)  18;  Lan.', 
e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  It's  quite  weem  at  hand.  Chs.  It  lies  wheem  for 
me,  Ray  (1691);  Chs.'  =  * 

5.  Fig.  Demure  ;  innocent-looking  ;  mock-modest ;  oily- 
tongued  ;  quiet  of  speech. 

Lakel.2  He's  a  gay  wheem  carl.  Cum.'*  n.Yks.*  T'wheem 
sew  yets  t'dralT.  Lan.'  n.Lan.'  Yan  wodn't  think  he  hed  it  in 
him.  he  looks  sooa  weme. 

Hence  Wheamly,  adv.  cunningly,  deceitfully,  slily. 

ne.Lan.'     Lin.'  He's  whcainley  idle, 
WHEEMER,  see  Whimper. 
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WHEEN,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nlib.  Cum.  Wm.  Also  written 
quhene  Sc.  (Jam.);  whean  N.Cy.';  and  in  forms  whin 
Sc.  (Jam.)  Cum.'*;  whun  Cum.'*;  whune  Cum.  Wm. 
[hwln.]       1.  A  few;  a  number  ;  several;  also  used  a/irib. 

Sc.  It  is  used  exactly  as  the  Eng.  few,  prefi.xing  the  sing,  article 
(7.  and  sometimes  also  wee,  e.g. '  a  wee  quhene,"  a  very  few;  '  a  gay 
quhene.'  a  tolerable  number  or  quantity  (Jam.)  :  What  use  has  my 
father  for  a  whin  bits  o*  scarted  paper?  Scott  IVnverley  (i8i4'i  Ixv. 
ne.Sc.  Keepin"  aboot  him  a  wheen  young  rascals  o'  doctor-students, 
Grant  Citron.  Keckleton,  34.  e.Sc.  I've  a  wheen  bawbees,  Setoun 
Sunshine  (1895)  103.  w.Sc.  A  wheen  lads  and  lasses  dancing  .  .  . 
on  a  green,  Carrick  L«i>rf  of  Logan  (1835I  264  ;  There's  a  wheen 
o'  them  taen  to  the  hills,  Wilson  Tales  ( 1839)  V.  123.  Edb.  To 
eat  a  wheen  strawberries,  V[o\R  Man^ie  IVaiich  (1828)  xxii.  Rxb. 
Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  246.  N.I.'  Give  us  a  wheen  o' them 
nuts.  Ills.  A  wheen  of  boys  out  of  Slouchan,  Hamilton  Bog  \j8g6) 
4.  Ant.  There'  a  wheen  things  that  used  to  be  an'  now  has  had 
their  day,  O'Neill  Glens  of  Ant.  (1900)  47.  Dwn.  Knox  Hist. 
Dwn.  (1875).  Myo.  I've  heard  a  wheen  o'  quare  things  in  me 
time.  Stoker  Siirtfo's  Pnss  (1891)  vii.  N.Cy.'^  Nhb.' Aa  hevn't 
seen  him  these  wheen  da^'s.  Cum.  A  wheen  deleytfu'  creatures, 
Stagg  Misc.  Poems  (ed.  iSot)  143;  Cum.'* 

2.  A  party,  group  ;  a  division. 

Sc.  They  rade  furth  in  three  wheens.  Edb.  Mag.  (Sept.  1818) 
155  (Jam.).  CId.  Wheens  focht,  and  wheens  fled.  How  mony 
wheens  war  there  ?  i.  e.  How  many  parties  were  present?  (Jam.) 
Rof.  Ither  wheens,  in  social  soar,  Play'd  fun  wi'  ane  anither, 
PiCKEN  Poems  (1813)  II.  88.     Gall.  Gatlovidian  (1902)  IV.  95. 

3.  A  (good)  deal ;  some;  somewhat ;  also  used  advb. 
Abd.  I  ha'e  a  wheen  common  sense,  Macdonald  Loss/i?  (1877) 

iii  ;  (G.W.)  UIs.  It  would  do  Ellen  a  wheen  of  good  if  she  would 
go  hear  him  constant,  Hamilton  60^(1896)  49.  Dwn.  Ye  .  .  . 
may  hae  won  A  wheen  o'  honour  'nayth  the  sun,  Savage- 
Armstrong  Ballads  (1901)  71. 

[1.  Cp.  OE.  hweiie,  somewhat,  a  little  (Hall).] 

WHEEN,  WHEENGE,  see  Quean,  Whain,  Whinge,  w.' 

WHEEP,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  [hwip.]  1.  v.  To  emit 
a  sharp  sound  ;  to  squeak  ;  to  whistle.     Cf  wheeple. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  He's  fairly  aff  for  hame  noo,  wumman, . .  an'  wheepin' 
through  Netheraird,  Ian  Maclaren  Aitld  Lang  Syne  (1895)  224. 
Per.  The  partrick  whirred,  the  plover  wheepit,  Spence  Poems 
(1898)  138.      N.I.' 

Hence  Wheeper,  sb.  a  jocular  name  for  a  tuning-fork. 

Frf.  They  [a  choir]  maun  a'  be  started  wi'  the  wheeper  (John 
Tosh's  irreverent  name  for  the  tuning  fork),  Mackenzie  Noiihein 
Pine  {iBgj)  74. 
2.  sb.   A  sharp,  shrill  cry  or  whistle.     Sc.  Mackay. 

WHEEP,  see  Whip,  v. 

WHEEPEE-LEEKIE,  sb.  Nhb.'  One  who  will  turn 
any  way  for  a  trifle. 

WHEEPLE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  [hwrpl.]  1.  v.  To 
utter  short,  sharp  cries,  as  a  curlew  or  plover ;  to  whistle  ; 
also  used  Jig:     See  Queeple;  cf  wheep. 

Frf.  She  wheepled  a  wee,  like  a  whaup  in  rough  weather,  An' 
then  solaced  hersel'  i'  the  arms  o'  anither.  Watt  Pod.  Sielc/tes 
(1880)  52.  Cld.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  The  whecpling  o'  a  whaup  as  it 
soved  owre  the  heather  in  the  still  blue  lilt.  Service  Dr.  Diignid 
(ed.  1887J  245.  Lnk.  The  bent  and  heather  where  the  whaup 
wheeples,  Fraser  Wlianps  (1895'!  i.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Gall.  Mac- 
taggart  Encycl.  (1824  1.     Ant.  Bailymenn  Obs.  (1892). 

Hence  Wheepler,  sb.  a  whistler.  N.I.'  2.  To  make 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  whistle  ;  to  whistle  in  a  low,  flat 
tone.  Sc.  (Jam.),  (A.W.)  3.  sb.  A  shrill,  intermittent 
note,  esp.  the  cry  of  certain  birds  ;  a  whistle. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  The  'wheeple'  of  plovers.  Hunter  J.  Armiger's 
Revenge  ( 1897)  i ;  The  cheep  or  low  cry  of  a  bird,  Mackay.     Dinf. 
The  wild  bird's  wheeple  frae  the  lift,  Reid  Poems  (1894)  180, 
4.  The  ineffectual  attempt  of  a  person  to  whistle  loudly. 
Sc.  Mackay. 

WHEEPS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  An  instrument 
for  raising  the  '  bridgeheads  '  of  a  mill. 
WHEER,Ai.  Cum.  A  dial,  form  of 'choir.'  (M.P.) 
WHEERIEMIGO,  sb.  and  v.  Bnff.'  1.  sb.  A  gim- 
crack.  Ct.wheerum.  2.  An  insignificant  person.  3.  v. 
To  work  in  a  trifling,  insignificant  manner.  4.  To  play 
fast  and  loose. 


WHEERIKINS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  queerikens  ; 
whirkins  Rxb.  (Jam.)  [hwrrikinz.]  The  hips ;  the 
posteriors. 

Sc.  Mackay.  e.Fif.  'Od  I'se  whauk  their  wheerikins  to  them, 
Latto  Tarn  Bodkin  (1864)  xxix.  Lnk.,  Edb.  I'll  whauk  your 
wheerikins  (Jam.).     Rxb.  I'll  whither  your  whirkins  to  ye  (ib. '. 

WHEERNEY,  sb.  Or.I.  [hwlrni.]  A  gentle  breeze. 
HiSLOP  Sc.  Altec.  (1874)  485  ;  S.  &  Ork.* 

WHEERUM,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  wheeram ; 
wheerim    (Jam.),      [hwiram.]  1.    sb.     Anything    in- 

significant; a  toy;  a  plaything;  a  trifling  excuse.     Sc. 
(Jam,),    Bnff.'      Cf    wheeriemigo.  2.     ?   A     slight 

peculiarity.     [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 

Sc.  I'm  no  sure  aboot  it.  I  ken  it  has  some  wheeram  by  the 
rest,  Ford  Thistledown  (18911  277. 
3.  An  insignificant,  trifling  person.  Bnff'  4.  The 
act  of  working  in  a  trifling,  poor  manner,  ib.  5.  v.  To 
turn.  ib.  6.  To  work  in  a  trifling,  insignificant  way. 
ib.        1.  To  play  fast  and  loose. 

Nane  o'  yir  wheeruman,  bit  say  at  ance  faht  y'ir  t'dee,  ib. 

WHEESH,  WHEESHT,  see  Weesh,  Whish,  /«/.'^ 
Whisht,  Wisht. 

WHEESK,  V.  and  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  v.  To  creak 
gently.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Cf  whaisk,  2.  sb,  A  creaking 
sound. 

Slk.  Thilk  dor  gyit  ay  thilk  tother  wheesk  and  thilk  tothcr  jerg, 
Hogg  Tales  (1820)  II.  43  (Jam  ).     Rxb.  t^ib.) 

WHEEST,  V.  Obs.  Yks.  To  beat  soundly ;  to  claw 
oft".     (K.)     Cf  whister,  si.  1. 

WHEEST,  WHEET,  see  Whisht,  Wheetie,  /;;/. 

WHEETIE,  sb.^  Lnk.  Lth.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]  The  whitethroat,  Sylvia  cinerea ;  also 
in  cotiip.  Wheetiewhitebeard ;  supposed  to  receive  its 
name  from  the  whiteness  of  its  throat. 

WHEETIE,  ;■;;/.,  v.  and  sb.'^  Sc.  Irel.  Chs.  Shr.  Also 
written  wheety  Sc.  Jr. ;  and  in  forms  weet  Shr.' ;  whate 
Chs.'  ;  wheat  Per.  [hwl'ti.]  1.  int.  A  call  to  poultry, 
esp.  ducks.     Cf  white,  inl. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnff.i,  Abd.,  Per.  (G.W.)  Peb.  Chucky !  wheety! 
burdy  !  burd  !  Pow  !  pow  !  assail  the  ears,  Lintotin  Green  (1685) 
31,  ed.  1817.     N.I.'     S.Don.  Simmons  G/.  (1890).     Chs.',  Shr.' 

2.  V.   Of  young  birds  :  to  '  peep,'  to  twitter.     Sc.  (Jam.) 

3.  sb.  A  very  young  bird  ;  also  in  comp.  Wheetie-wheet. 
Sc.  (Jam.  Sttppl.)  4.  A  duck.  Sc.  Chambers  Pop. 
Rhviiies  (ed.  1870)  31.     N.I.' 

WHEETLE,  t;.'     Obs.     Sc.     A  dial,  form  of 'wheedle.' 

ye  wad  wheetie,  an'  whushie,  an'  blaw  i'  the  lug  o'  Sathan  to 
tryst  a  bein  neuk  at  the  cheek  o'  his  brunstane  ingle,  St.  Pattick 
(1819^,  II.  191  (Jam.). 

WHEETLE,  int..  v.^  and  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form 
wheetlie  Per.     [hwitl.]  1.  int.  A  call  to  ducks.     Sc. 

(Jam.),  Per.  (G.W.)      2.  v.   Of  birds:  to  'cheep.' 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Wae's  me  for  thae  innocent  wheetlin  chits, 
Shelley  Plozvers  (1868)  207.     Rnf.  Young  Lochlomond  {iS'jq)  23. 

3.  sb.  In  conip.  (i)  Wheetle-wheetie,  a  very  young  bird; 
(2)  -wheetie,  the  '  cheep  '  of  a  young  bird. 

(i)  Sc.  Wheetle-wheeties,  young  chickens.  Whistle  Binkie 
(1878)  II.  353  (Jam.  Stipfil.).  (2)  Lnk.  Chuckle  wi'  her  wheetle- 
wheeties  Never  grudged  a  pick  o'  meat  is.  Miller  IVillie  IViiikie 
(ed.  1902)  10. 

4.  A  young  duck.     Sc.  (Jam.) 

WHEETY,  adj.  Sc.  Also  written  quheetie,  wheetie; 
and  in  form  wliittie  (Jam.),  [hwi'ti.]  Low,  mean, 
'shabby' ;  also  in  comp.  Wheety-like. 

Abd.  (Jam.)  ;  To  grip  at  a'  that  they  can  get,  though  it  sud  be 
never  so  oonrizzonableorvvheety  like,  Alexander  .^m /"ft.  (1882) 
122.     Kcd.  (  Iam.) 

WHEETY- WHAT,  see  Whittiewhattie. 

WHEEZE,  I-.'  and  sb.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Won  Also 
written  wheazew. Yks.'     [wlz,wiaz.]       1.  i'.   To  breathe. 

Lakel. 2  He  can  hardly  wheeze  an'  blow.  Wm.  (B.K.),  w.Yks. 
(J.W.) 

2.  sb.   A  breath  ;  a  blast ;  a  puff. 

Wm.  Ther  izzant  a  wheeze  o'  wind  (B.K.).  w.Yks.'  There's 
nut  a  wheaze  o'  wind  stirring. 

3.  An  amusing  saying;  a  humorous  anecdote. 

Lan.  He  could  loike  t'tcll  us  a  bit  uv  a  wheeze  abeawt  his  uncle 
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Joe,  Staton  B.  Shiilllt  BoivUni,  75.  s.Wor.  f  H.K.)  [Mr.  Moore 
brought  back  with  him  from  America  an  entirely  new  budget  of 
songs  and  '  wheezes,'  The  Standard  (>iov.  3,  1887)  3,  col.  5.] 

WHEEZE,  V.'  Sc.  [hwlz.]  To  coax,  flatter  ;  to  urge. 
Cf.  whiz(z,  V.' 

Lnk.  Wheeze  me  to  unken  myself,  Struthers/'o</.  7a/«(i838) 
83;  Rodger  Poems  (1838)  11,  ed.  1897. 

WHEEZE,  see  Weeze,  Whiz(z,  v.» 

WHEEZEHORN,WHEEZER,seeWeasand,Wase,si. 

WHEEZIE,  v}  and  s6.'  Sc.  [hwrzi.]  1.  v.  To 
blaze  with  a  hissing  noise.  Cld.  (Jam.)  2.  sb.  A  blaze 
accompanied  by  a  hissing  noise. 

CId.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  Langcr  toosie  black  hair  never  theekit  a  pow, 
Tho'  ance  in  a  wheezie  'twas  brunt  i'  the  lowe,  Edwakds  iMod. 
Poets,  loth  S.  151. 

WHEEZIE,  V.2  and  sb.'  Obs.  Cld.  (Jam.)  Also  in 
form  quheze.  1.  v.  To  steal  apples,  peas,  and  other 
growing  vegetables.  2.  sb.  The  act  of  stealing  in  such 
a  manner. 

WHEEZIFIED,  ///.  adj.     Lei.  (C.E.)  War.^    Wheezy. 

WHEEZLE,  V.  and  5*.  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Dur.  Cum.  \Vm. 
Yks.  Sus.  Also  written  wheasle  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wheazle 
Wm. ;  wheezel  Sus. ;  and  in  forms  wassle  N.I.' ;  weeazle 
Yks. ;  whaisle  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  whaizle.  whasle  Sc. ;  whassl 
S.  &  Ork.' ;  whazle  Sc.  N.Cy.'    (hwrzl,  wlzl.]  1.  v. 

To  wheeze  ;  to  breathe  hard  or  with  difficulty. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  Listen  to  the  wheezlin'  in  its  puir  wee  breast,  Smith 
Archie  and  Bess  (1876)  12  ;  He  whaisled  and  hcstit  as  he  cam  in, 
Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  {1S06)  I.  347.  Rnf.  Carts  wi'  open  bodies, 
Drawn  by  auld  whazlin'  naigs  or  cuddies.  Young  Homely  Pictures 
(1865)  166.  Ayr.  But  sax  Scotch  miles  thou  try't  their  mettle, 
An'  gart  them  whaizle.  Burns  Farmer's  Salutation,  st.  10.  e.Lth. 
Dinna  stan'  there  whaizlin  like  a  blastit  stirk.  Hunter/.  Iitwick 
(1895)  27.  N.I.'  Do  you  hear  the  chile  wasslin'  in  his  chest  ? 
N.Cy.',  Dnr.i  Cnm.'  He  wheezles  like  a  pursy  horse ;  Cnra.*, 
Sus.  (J.L.A.) 

Hence  (i)  Whassl-whiezl,  v.  to  wheeze  in  breathing ; 
(2)  Wheezloch,  sb.  the  state  of  being  shortwinded  ;  (3) 
Wheezly,  adj.  wheezy,  shortwinded. 

(i)  S.  &  Ork.i  (2I  Sc.  She  had  the  cauld,  but  an'  the  creuk, 
The  wheezloch,  an'  the  wanton  ycuk,  yl  mile  aboon  Dundee,  Sng. 
in  Edb.  Monthly  Mag.  (June  1817)  238  (Jam.).  {^^  Lakel.^  Ah's 
varra  wheezly.  Wm.  Ah's  as  wheazly  as  an  auld  nag  when  ah's 
garnupahill(B.K.).    n. Yks. This awd  man's  varryweeazly  (I.W.). 

2.  Of  the  wind  :  to  whistle. 

Gall.  A  cauld,  wild,  doolfu'  sughin'  win'  .  .  .  Cam  wheezlin' 
hairse  alang  the  grun',  Gallovidian  (1901)  UI.  175. 

3.  sb.  The  act  of  wheezing ;  a  wheeze ;  difficulty  in 
breathing,  as  in  asthma. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Der  a  whasle  at  his  brecst  enoo  'at  ye  wid 
lipp'n  ivcry  braeth  'at  he  draws  ta  be  his  hidmest  ane,  Sh.  News 
(Mar.  31,  1900''.  Per.  Nae  whasle  at  a'  the  day,  Maclaren  Auld 
Lang  Syne  (1895")  119.  Edb.  Ballantine  Gaberhinaie  (ed.  1875) 
Gl.  Slk.  I  .  .  .  fell  on  the  ground  in  a  convulsion  of  laughter, 
while  my  voice  went  away  to  a  perfect  wheezie,  Hogg  Perils  of 
Man  (1822 1  II.  346  (Jam.).  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  387, 
ed.  1876.     N.Cy.' 

WHEEZLERUNG,  sb.  Obs.  Ayr.  (Jam.)  A  stick 
used  by  country  people  for  lifting  a  large  boiling  pot  off 
the  fire. 

WHEFF,  WHEFFLE,  WHEG,  see  Waff,  v.=,  Waffle, 
v.".  Whag. 

WHEGLE,  WHEI,  see  Wheegle,  Way,  inf. 

WHEICH,s6.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Fine  wheaten  bread. 

Lth.  At  his  board.  His  yill  an'  wheich — they  swallowed  tuns, 
An'  sang  an'  roar'd,  Lumsden  Sheep-head  (i8ga)  143. 

WHEIGN,  sb.  s.Lan.'  A  slut.  The  same  word  as 
Quean  (q.v.). 

WHEIN,  WHEINT,  see  Quean,  Queint. 

WHELE,  see  Wale,  v.'' 

WHELK,  s*.'  and  v.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan,  Not. 
Lin.  e.An.  Also  written  welk  n.Yks.'  w.Yks.^  Not.  Lin.' 
sw.Lin.' e.An.';  whelken.Yks.  [welk.]  1.  si.  A  heavy 
blow  or  fall ;  the  sound  caused  by  such  a  blow  or  fall. 
Cf.  qualk. 

N.Cy.',  Cum.*  n.Yks.  I've  gitten  sike  a  whelke,  as  I  com  hame, 
VOL.  VI. 


Meriton  Praise  Ale  (1684"  I.  429;  n.Yks.'  It  fell  wiv  a  desper't 
whelk,  for  seear ;  n.Yks.',  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.', 
Lin.'  n.Lin.'  A  ham  tu.Ti'rd  doon  fra  th"  baaconchaamber  roof 
wi'  sich  'n  a  whelk,  it  o'must  scar'd  me  to  deiid. 

2.  A  large  lump;  a  quantity. 

m.Yks.'  There  were  a  whelk  o'  folk  there.  w.Yks.  Grainge 
Nidderdale  (1863)  227  ;  w.Yks.'  A  whelk  o'  snaw. 

3.  V.  To  beat ;  to  thrash  ;  to  thump  ;  to  kick. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Cum.'*,  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Hutton  Tour 
to  Caves  l^il^i^.     e.An.' 

Hence  (i)  Whelker,  sh.  (a)  a  severe  thump  ;  (i)  anything 
large  of  its  kind  ;  a'whapper';  (2)  Whelking,  ^//.  nrf/. 
unusually  big  ;  bulky;  hulking;  numerous. 

(i,  (?)  Cum.  Gl.  (X851).  ne.Lan.'  (6)  Cam.'*  Wra.  I  bin 
takkin  taties  up  an  fund  sum  whelkers  amang  them  (B.K.). 
n.Yks.  This  steean's  a  whelker  (I.W.).  (2I  Dur.'  e.Yks.' 
They've  getten  sike  a  welkin  fish  doon  at  Sandy  Mar.  m.Yks.' 
There  were  a  whelking  lot  there.  w.Yks.'  Hee's  waxen  a  gay 
leathewake  .  .  .  whelkin  haspenald  tiko,  289;  w.Yks.^,  ne.Lan.' 
Not.  What  a  welking  lad  (J.H  B.\  Lin.  A  great  welking  fellow, 
Thompson  Hist.  Boston  (1856)  730  ;  Lin.',  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.'  He's  a 
great  welking  boy. 

4.  With  about:  to  go  about  in  a  hulking  way. 
Lin.  He's  welking  about  witli  his  fat  sides  (Hall.). 

5.  Phr. /o  zt'or/;  a;;rf  zt'/i<'//(-,  ofaship:  to  labour  and  quiver 
under  the  strokes  of  heavy  billows.    n.Yks.* 

WHELK,  5A.=  Der.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  whilk  Cor.^^ ; 
wilk  Cor.     [welk;  wilk.]     A  sty  on  the  eyelid;  a  pimple. 

Der.2,  nw.Der.'  Cor.  Those  little  gatherings  which  occur  on 
the  eyelids  of  children,  locally  called  '  wilks,'  are  cured  by  passing 
a  black  cat's  tail  nine  times  over  the  place.  If  a  ram  cat,  the  cure 
is  more  certain.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  w.Eiig.  (1865)  II.  240;  Cor.'* 

[Whele,  or  whelke,  soore,  piistitla  (Prompt.).'] 

WHEL(L,  WHELLER,  see  While,  Whirler. 

WHELLOCK,  sb.  Lakel.*  [we'lak.]  A  rough  blow. 
See  Whelk,  sb.^        '  A  whellock  ower  flug." 

WHELLOCKER,  si.  Lakel.*  [we'lskar.]  Anything 
big  and  ungainly.         '  A  gurt  whellocker.' 

WHELLOCKING,si.  Lakel.*  [we-lakin.]   A  thrashing. 

He  got  a  whellocken. 

WHELLY,  WHELLYGIG,  sec  Whirly,  Whirligig. 

WHELM,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Der. 
Nhp.  War.  Glo.  Hrt.  e.An.  Also  written  welm  Yks. ;  and 
in  forms  whalm  Sc.  War. ;  whawm  w.Yks.*  [hwelm, 
welm.]  1.  V.  To  turn  a  vessel  upside  down  ;  to  cover 

anything  with  a  hollow  vessel.    Cf.  whemmle. 

Sc.  A  not  uncommon  practice  is  to  whelm  a  large  tub  over  more 
than  one  hen,  Stephens  Farm  Bi.  (1849')  II.  472,  ed.  1851.  n.Cy. 
Grose  (1790).  Cum.  (T.S.O.) ;  Cum.*  (s.v.  Whemmel  .  w.Yks.* 
Whawm  that  lid  over  that  bucket;  w.Yks.*  Whelm  them  cans, 
an'  let  t'watter  sipe  art !  Nhp.'  A  woman  at  Peterborough  had 
seven  children  so  small  that  she  said  she  could  '  whelm  'em  all 
under  a  skip.'  War.  (Hall.)  e.An.'  Whelm  it  down.  Suf.  She 
whelmed  a  killer  over  the  apples  M.E.R.)  ;  Suf.'  [I  whelme  an 
holowe  thyng  over  an  other  thyng,  Je  mets  dessus.  Whelme  a 
platter  upon  it,  to  save  it  from  fl\'es,  Palsgr.  (1530).] 

2.  To  overturn,  upset ;  to  push  over ;  also  used  with  over. 
e.Yks.'    w.Yks.  Sithee  thart  wclmin  it  all  ta  wun  side  !  Hartley 

Clock  Aim.  (1873)  38.      Der.*,  nw.Der.'     Glo.'  Commonly  used 
of  a  waggon  ;  Glo.* 

3.  To  empty.         Hrt.  Just  whelm  that  bottle  (H.G.). 

4.  To  cover  over  with  a  cloth,  &c. 

w. Yks. '^  Whawm  that  cloth  over  that  pancheon.  Suf.  She'd  .  .. 
whelmed  a  gay  an'  gah  handkercher  round  bar  hid,  FisoN  Merry 
Suj.  (1899)  20. 

5.  To  come  in  overwhelming  numbers. 

Lth.  Trains  and  crowds  cam'  in  there ;  And  whalm'd  an' 
whirl'd,  and  brawl'd  an'  birl'd,  Lumsden  Sheep-head   1892)  37. 

6.  To  flounder  about.  ne.Lan.'  7.  sb.  Haifa  hollow 
tree  laid  under  a  gatewjry,  with  the  hollow  side  down- 
wards to  form  a  passage  for  water. 

e.An.'  Nrf.,  Suf.  Grose  (1790).  Suf.  Cullum  Hist.  Hawsted 
(1813):  Suf.' 

[1.  Whelmyn,  a  vessel,  siippitto  (Proiiipt.).] 

WHELP,  sb.  and  v.     Lan.  Lin.     [welp.]       1.  sb.   In 

phr.  Hessle  ii</ie/ps,the  water  of  a  part  of  the  Hunibernear 

Hezzle  which  is  often  turbulent.      n.Lin.'     Cf.  Barton 

bulldogs,  s.v.  Bull-dog,  2.      2.  v.  A  weaver's  slang  term ; 
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to  fail  to  finish  a  'cut'  in  time  to  be  reckoned  in  the 
current  week's  wages.    m.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 

WHELPER,  sb.  m.Yks.'  Anything  very  large  of  its 
kind  ;  a 'whapper.'     See  Whelping. 

WHELPING,   ppl.  adj.     m.Yks.'      [welpin.]      Very 
large  of  its  kind  ;  whapping.    See  Whelper. 
WHELT,  see  Welt,  sb} 

WHELVE,  V.  Glo.  Sur.  Cor.  Also  in  form  whilve 
Cor."'  [welv ;  wilv.]  To  turn  a  hollow  vessel  upside 
down  ;  to  cover  over  with  a  hollow  vessel.  Cf.  hulve, 
whauve  ;  see  Wilver. 

Glo.  Horae  Siibsccivae  (1777)  464.  Sur.  I'll  whelve  a  pot  over 
'em,  to  keep  off  the  sun,  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  (1854)  84.  Cor.  A^.  &  Q. 
(1854)  ist  S.  X.  479  ;  Cor.i2 

Hence  Whelver,  sb.,  obs.,  a  large  straw  hat.  Glo.  Horae 
Subsecivae  (1777)  464. 

[Cp.  ON.  hvelfa,  to  arch,  vault ;  to  turn  upside  down 
(Vigfusson).] 
WHEM,  WHEME,  see  Whim,  sb.^,  Wheem,  Wame. 
WHEMMLE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  Bdf.  Hnt.  Also  in  forms  fommel 
Abd. ;  fummel  Cai.' ;  fummle  Bnff.' ;  quhamle,  quhemle 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  quhomle  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  ;  quhoramel  Sc. 
(Jam.)  ;  quhumle  Sc.  (Jam.  Stippl.)  ;  wemble  n.Cy.  Yks. 
Lin.'  n.Lin.'  Lei.  Bdf.  Hnt. ;  wemle  n.Yks. ;  wemmel 
w.Yks.'  ;  wemmle  w.Yks.^  ;  whamble  Sc.  (Jam.)  s.Don. 
n.Cy.  Lakel.^  w.Yks. ;  whamle  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  whammel  Sc. 
N.L'  w.Yks.  ;  whammle  Sc.  N.L'  Nhb.';  whamul  Lnk. ; 
whaumilDmf  ;  whaumle  Ayr.;  whawnile  Slk.;  whamble 
n.Cy.  sw.Lin.'  Nhp.' ;  whemle  e.Yks.' ;  whemmal  Wm. ; 
whammel  N.Cy.'  w.Dur.'  Cum.*  n.Yks.'*  Lan.'  n.Lan.' ; 
whirmal,  whomble,whomel,whomil,whomlSc.;  whomle 
Sc.  Nhb. ;  whommel  Sc.  (Jam.);  whommil,  whommle  Sc; 
whumbla  Sc.  n.Cy. ;  whumal  Sc. ;  whumil  Per. ;  whumle 
Sc.  Ir. ;  whummel  Sc.  Uls.  N.Cy.' ;  whummil  Sc.  (Jam.) 
Nhb. ;  whummla  Sc.  N.L'  Nhb.'  Cum. ;  wimnial  w.Yks.^; 
wumble  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.) ;  wummla  Ayr.  (hweml, 
we'ml;  hwa'ml.]  1.  v.  To  upset ;  to  turn  upside  down; 
to  tumble,  capsize ;  also  used  with  down  and  over.  Cf. 
wamble. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  I  think  I  see  the  coble  whombled  keel  up,  Scott 

Antiquary   (1816)   xl.     Sh.I.   Sli.    News   (June   9,    1900).     Cai.' 

Bnff.'  He  fummilt  the  queede  on  'ts  moo.    nw.Abd.  Aiie's  [a  timmer 

cap]   fommelt  there  to  raise  the  barm,   Goodwife  (1867)   st.  34. 

w.Sc,  Fif.  (Jam.)     e.Fif.  Patie  himsel  was  to  whummel  him  ower 

on's  richt  side,  Latto  Tarn  Bodkin  (1864)  iv.    Cld.  (Jam.)     Ayr.  I 

built  up  a  pyramid  o'  stools,  whaumlin  a  big  stool  on  the  top, 

HuNTER5/MrfjVs(i87o)i2.  Lth. Ellis Ptohkmc. (i889W. 724.  Bwk. 

They  that  hasten  to  be  rich  Sometimes  whommle  in  the  ditch,  Calder 

Poems  (1897)  220.     Rxb.  Nowa's  fu'  cosh,  to  spoons  they  gae  Till 

plate  an'  pat  is  whomel't,  A.  Scott  Poems  (1808)  121.     Dmf.  I've 

seen  the  like  o'  you  whaumill  by  a  michtier  Pooer,  an'  tummilin' 

doon  wi'  a  deidly  crash,   Paton  Castlebraes  (1898)  295.      Wgt. 

Hanging  one  stickful  on  a  whummel'd  chair  to  dry,  Saxon  Call. 

Gossip  (1878^   163.      n.Ir.  Whumle  it  owur  on  its  side,  Lyttle 

Paddy  McQuillan,  90;    N.I.',  Uls.  (M.B.-S.)     Ant.  A'll  whammle 

you,  Ballymena  Obs.  (1892).    s.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  (1890).    N.Cy.' 

Nhb.  See  how  he  jouks,  sync  upward  speels,  Neist  whom'lin  doon, 

syneviciouswheels.PROUDLOCKZJo/'rffWrtHaf  yi/»sc  (1896)  56  ;  Nhb.', 

Dur.',w.Dur.'    Cum.  Hewhemmcltt'boilinketlle  offt'fire  an  scoadit 

beaath  his   legs,  Sargisson  Joe  Scoap  (1881)7;     Cum."      Wm. 

Thae  meead  ship  swey  aboot  fraet  teeaside  tet  tudthre  es  if  thaed 

whemmal  it  ower,  Spec.  Dial.  (1885)  pt.  iii.  18.     n.Yks. >3,  e.Yks.i 

w.Yks.    Do   they  aye  whammel  us  out  this  gate  ?  Lucas  Stud. 

Nidderdale  (c.    1882)    290  ;    w.Yks.'^     Lan.',    n.Lan.',    ne.Lan.', 

Lin.'      n.Lin.i  She  wem'led   black  pot  clean  oher.       '  My  heart 

wem'led  oher  when  thaay  tell'd  me.'     Said  by  a  person  of  a  state 

of  great  nervous   agitation.      sw.Lin.  Whemble  that  dish  when 

you've  wiped  it.     Whemble  your  cup  when  you've  done.      Lei. 

Have  you  wembled  the  milk-pails'  (C.E.)     Bdf.  (J.W.B.)     Hnt. 

Have  you  wembled  the  tea-pot,  N.  &  Q.  (1877)  5th  S.  vii.  148. 

Hence  Whummle-bore,  sb.  a  cleft  palate. 

Fif.  CoLviLLE  Vernacular  {i&gij)  19. 

2.  To  invert  a  vessel,  &c.  in  order  to  cover  over  anything; 
to  cover  over. 

Gall.  To  be  whommled  beneath  a  bushel,  to  be  covered  by  a 
bushel;  to  be  whommled  by  wave,  to  be  whelmed  in  the  deep, 
Mactagcart  Encycl.  (1824).     N.Cy.'  To  whummel  a  dish  over 


anything.  Nhb.'  Whemmle  a  swill  ower  the  hen.  Lakel.* 
Whemmle  a  swill  ower  that  auld  hen  'at's  clocken.  n.Yks.  I 
whemmeld  dubler  owr'th  meat,  To  keep  it  seaf  and  warm  for  you 
to  eat,  Meriton  Praise  Ale  (1684)  1.  227.     Nhp.'  [s.v.  Whelm). 

3.  To  toss  to  and  fro ;  to  move,  from  side  to  side,  as 
liquid  in  a  vessel  which  is  being  shaken  ;  ofthe  intestines: 
to  rumble  ;  to  move  uneasily. 

w.Sc.  To  quhemle  a  boat ;  to  quhamle  milk  (Jam.  Suppl.).  Fif. 
Flung  among  the  Devil's  ace,  to  be  whummelled  in  red-hot  backets 
to  a'  eternity,  Robertson  Provost  (1894)  99.  n.Yks.  Ah'se  se'a 
hungered  tonned  Ah  scarce  can  barde,  Ah've  getten  quite  a 
wemling  in  t'insarde,  Brown  Yk.  Minster  Screen  (1834)  1.  198  ; 
n.Yks.' 2 

4.  To  totter  ;  to  stand  unsteadily  ;  to  oscillate  ;  to  sway 
from  side  to  side  and  finally  fall. 

Uls.  (M.B.-S.), n.Yks.i2«,ne.Yks.',  e.Yks.'  m,  Yks.' To  whemmle 
and  fall.  w.Yks.  (S.P.U.),  w.Yks.^  Lin.  I  whembled  and 
sluthered  about,  but  I  was  not  upset  (R.E.C.). 

Hence  Whemmly,  adj.  unsteady,  tottering  ;  top-heavy. 

Laliel.^  n.Yks.  This  bowl  is  varry  whemmly  (I.W.).  e.Yks.', 
w.Yks.  (C.W.D.) 

5.  To  fall  in  a  sprawling  way.  N.L'  6.  To  roll,  re- 
volve ;  to  tumble  about ;  to  move  quickly;  also  xistdfig. ^ 

e.Sc.  I  was  whuppit  oot  o'  the  cauld  wee  business-room  an* 
whammelt  into  the  study,  Strain  Ehnslie's  Drag-net  (1900)  47. 
Frf.  Wid  ye  hae  them  whamlin  i'  the  watter  yet  ?  Inglis  Ain 
Flk.  (1895)  i6o.  Ayr.  I  whummled  Tarn's  case  through  my  wame 
ae  nicht  with  a  hue  of  toddy.  Service  Dr.  Duguid  (ed.  1887I  133. 
Edb.  Whammellcd  them  round  in  their  mouths,  MoiR  Mansie 
IVaucli  (1828)  ii.  Nhb.  Aa  gat  mysel'  whummild  roond  agyen, 
Chatkr  Tyneside  Aim.  (18691  32. 
7.  To  remove.     Lin.'         8.  To  overcome. 

Abd.  I  hae  tried  an'  tried  to  maister  the  drink,  but  I  was  aye 
whumled,  Macdonald  Sir  Gibbie  (1879)  vi. 

9.  To  catch  fish  by  means  of  a  hang-net.  Cum.  (E.W.P.) 
Hence  (i)  Whemmle-net,  sb.  a  drift  or  hang-net;  see 
below  ;  (2)  Whemmlar,  s6.  afisherwhousesa  '  whemmle- 
net.' 

(i)  Cum.*  Differs  from  a  seine  in  that  it  is  cast  well  out  in  the 
stream  or  tideway,  and  not  from  the  shore,      (a)  Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

10.  Obs.  With  off:  to  throw  off. 

Slk.  Fro  whawmled  Teeger  off,  Blackw.  Mag.  (Sept.  1828)  296. 

11.  With  over :  to  pour  over. 

Gall.  Roun'  comes  in  jugs  .  .  .  The  sweet  brewn  whusky  toddy  ; 
'Come  whomeld  owre,'  the  waiter  says,  'Tsvill  hurt  na  honest 
body,'  Mactaggart  £HQr/.  (1824)  112,  ed.  1876;  (J.M.) 

12.  With  over:  to  pull  over  without  sufl'ering  to  fall. 
Lin.  A^.  (St"  Q.  (1877)  5th  S.  viii.  57.  13.  With  roiiita :  to 
turn. 

Sc.  (G.W.)  Frf.  They  whumbled  round  the  key.  And  lat  us  in. 
Sands  Poems  (1833)  113. 

14.  Phr.  to  set  to  wemble,  to  set  to  drain  by  turning  upside 
down. 

Hnt.  I  have  washed  the  milk-pails,  and  set  them  to  wemble, 
N.  &  Q.  (1877)  5th  S.  vii.  148. 

15.  sb.  A  violent  overturn  ;  an  upset ;  a  tumble  ;  also 
used  7?^. 

Sc.  1  got  my  leg  broken  wi'  that  whumel  oot  o'  Saunders 
M'Drouthie's  cart,  Hislop  Anecdote  (1874)  705  ;  It's  an  awfu' 
whummle — and  for  ane  that  held  his  head  sae  high  too,  Scorr  Rob 
ifoy(  1 81 7)  xxii.  Per.  Thou  gi'est  the  rain-filled  clouds  a  whummil, 
Stewart  Character  (1857)  108.  Ayr.  The  chaise  made  a  clean 
whammle,  and  the  laird  was  lowermost,  Galt  Sir  A.  Wyiie  (1822) 
civ.     N.Cy.' 

16.  A  toss ;  a  rocking  ;  a  turn  ;  a  tremble. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Edb,  Another  whammel  from  one  cheek  to 
another,  Moir  Mansie  IVaucli  (1828)  ii.  Twd.  I  gae  an  awfu' 
whammle  and  edged  my  way  back  though  it  was  near  bye  my 
strength,  Buchan  JVeatficr  (^i8gg)  207.  e.Yks.  I'm  all  in  a  wemmle 
(Miss  A.\ 

17.  A  state  of  confusion. 

Abd.  Sic  a  whummle  an'  a  rum'le  an'  a  remish  as  this  Lon'on, 
Macdonald  Lossie  (1877)  ix. 

18.  A  downfall  of  rain.    N.Cy.'       19.  A  small  arch. 
n.Yks.'^  '  It  went  across  with  a  bit  of  a  whemmle,' it  was  spanned 

by  a  small  over-turn  or  arch. 

WHEN,  adv.,  conj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  Stf  Not. 
Lin.  War.  Shr.  Brks.  e.An.  Ken.  Sur.  Wil.  Dor.  Also  in 
forms  whan  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  whun  Sc.      1.  adv.  and  conj.   In 
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comb,  (i)  When-a-be  or  -a-by,  however,  nevertheless;  (2) 
■abouts,  about  what  time  ;  near  the  time  when  ;  (3)  -as, 
in  such  a  case. 

(i)  w.Sc,  Lth.  (Jam.)  Edb.  Whan-a'be  they  but  kemp  the 
mair, — He  does  but  joke,  Har'st  Rig  (1794")  2a,  ed.  1801.  (3) 
n.Yks.  1  know  whenabouts  they  come  (I.W.^;  n.Yks.*  e.Yks.' 
'Wlicn  .iboots  was  it  ? '  'It  w.is  when  aboots  Jack  brack  his  leg,' 
MS.add.iJ.H.)     w.Yks.  (J.W.\  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'     (3)  n.Yks.2 

2.  Phr.  (i)  by  witrit,  (a)  what  time;  (i)  oAs.,  since;  (2) 
when  apples  grow  on  orange-lrces,  a  phrase  used  to  express 
utter  impossibility  ;  (3)  —  done,  notwithstanding ;  after 
all ;  (4)  —  /  see  shells  I  guess  eggs,  there  is  no  smoke 
without  a  fire  ;  (5)  —  /  ivas  a  young  girl,  a  child's  singing 
game  in  which  various  actions  and  states  of  life  are 
imitated  ;  see  below ;  (6)  —  thai,  at  the  time  when. 

(i,(i)  n.Yks.  We  know  by  when  they  com  back  (l.W.V  (A)  Sc. 
Where  are  ye  now,  by  when  ye  swore  the  Covenant  ?  Thomson 
Cloud  of  Witnesses  (1714)  263,  ed.  1871.  (2)  War.^  (3)  UIs. 
Uls.Jm.Arch.  (1853-62)  VI.  54  ;  (M.B.-S.)  w.Yks.  So  tha  hesn't 
seen  him  when  done?  Yks.  Comic  Ann.  (1889)  14,  in  Leeds  Merc. 
Stippl.  (Feb.  10,  1900).  (4I  Suf.  (F.H.)  (5)  w.Yks.  The  children 
beckon  with  their  fingers  when  '  wanting  a  sweetheart ' ;  kneel 
down  and  pretend  to  pray  when  'at  church';  prod  pretended 
'  clothes '  in  a  wash-tub  with  a  '  dolly '  stick  when  '  I  did  pcggy  ' 
is  said;  and  mourn  for  the  'husband's'  death,  Gomme  Games 
(1898)  II.  371.  Stf.  [The  rhyme  begins]  'When  I  wore  my 
flounces.'  .  .  The  children  dance  round  or  shake  themselves  for 
'  flounces '  ;  hold  up  dresses  and  walk  nicely  for  '  lady  ' ;  bow  to 
each  other  for  '  gentlemen '  ;  pretend  to  mend  shoes  when 
'cobblers';  brush  shoes  for  '  shoe-black  ' ;  clap  hands  when  the 
'  husband'  dies  ;  and  kneel  when  they  are  'parsons,'  ib.  366,  371. 
Not,  ib.  370.  Lin.  ib.  370,  372.  Shr.  Burne  Flk-Lorc  (1883  6) 
514-5.  Brks.  Gomme  ib.  372.  Cmb.  ib.  457.  Ken,,  Sur.,  Wil., 
Dor.  ib.  370-a.  [For  further  particulars,  rhymes,  &c.,  see  Gomme 
ib.  362-74.]  (6)  Gall.  Whan  that  swauled  the  wridy  snaw, 
Harper  hards  (ed.  1889)  207. 

3.  sb.   In  phr.  another  when,  another  time.    Ken." 
WHENEVER,  conj.    Sc.  Irel.    As  soon  as. 

Sc.  We  will  go  to  our  dinner  whenever  the  clock  strikes  two, 
Monthlv  Mag.  {1800)  1. 323  ;  (A.W.)  Inv.  I  came  whenever  I  heard 
you  call    H.E.F.).     Ir.  A^.  &  Q.  (1880)  6th  S.  i.  105. 

WHENG,  WHENLY,  see  Whang,  sb.\  v.,  Wenly. 

WHENNY,  ?  int.  Obs.  Cor.  Make  haste  !  be  nimble  ! 
Horae  Stibsecivae  (1777)  464. 

WHENNY-MEG,  sb.  Glo.  [we-ni-meg.]  A  trinket. 
Gl.  (1851);  Glo.' 

WHENSOMEVER,  conj.  Yks.  Lan.  Glo.  In  forms 
whensomere  Glo. ;  -somiver  ne.Lan.' ;  -somivvern.Yks.' 
Whenever.  n.Yks.*,  ne.Lan.'  Glo.  Grose  (1790)  MS. 
add.  (M.) 

WHENT,  adj.  n.Cy.  Terrible ;  the  same  word  as 
Queint,  q.v.    (Hall.) 

WHENT,  WHENY,  see  Queint,  Weeny. 

WHENYA,  sb.  Sh.I.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   A  mill.    S.  &Ork.'    Cf.  quern,  s6.' 

WHERE,  adv.,  conj.^  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  far  Wxf.'  ;  faur  Kcd. ;  whaar 
S.&Ork.';  whar  Sc. ;  whare  Sc.  w.Cy.  Dev.  ;  whaurlr.; 
wheer  Wm.  s.Lan.' ;  wheere  e.Yks.'  Lan. ;  whoar  Cum.''' 
[wea(r,  wi3(r.]  1.  adv.  and  conj.  In  comb,  (i)  Where- 

away(s,  where  ;  whereabouts;  (2) .frae or -from,  whence; 
(3)  -not,  elsewhere ;  all  other  places ;  (4)  -on,  where- 
upon ;  (5)  -through,  obs.,  on  which  account  ;  (6)  -to,  (a) 
whither ;  (b)  why,  wherefore  ;  (7)  -way,  the  wherewithal. 

(i)  Sc.  Grose  (1790)  ,/1/S.  add.  (C.)  Per.  They're  lyin'  in  my 
head  ahint,  But  whereawa'  it's  hard  to  say,  Haliburton  Dunbar 
(1895)  27.  Edb.  Who  it  behoves  to  have  belonged  by  birthright 
to  some  parish  or  other,  but  where-away,  Gude  kens,  Moir  Maiisie 
WrtMf/i  (1828)  i.  Cum.' Whoaraway  hes  ta  been'  Cum.*  Wm. 
Wheer  away,  little  'un  !  Ollivant  Owd  Bob  (1898)  vi.  (2)  Lnk. 
What  gars  the  wind  blaw?  And  wharfrae  comes  the  rain?  MiLi  er 
Willie II 'inkie  (ed.  1902)  5.  Edb.  boon  find  out  .  .  .  Wharfrae  they 
come,  Macneill  Bygane  Times  (181 1)  23.  Dwn.  Wliaurfrae  he 
comes  til  it  nane  leevin'  can  say,  Savage-Armstrong  Ballads 
(1901)199.  n.Yks.  He's  getten 't.  Where  iray?  Fr4  Guisborc' 
(I.W.).  (3)  Sc.  (A.W.)  Lan.  Styemers  come  in  fro  Morecambe, 
Llandudno,  Barrow,  and  wheerenot,  Clegg  Sketches  (1895)  442. 
s.Lan.'     (4)  Kcd.   '  Fat  sorra's  that ! '  spiert  Robbie,  sair  perplcxt. 


Fauron  his  waggish  neeper  thus  Enlarged  on  his  text.  Grant  Layi 
(1884)  60.  (5)  Per.  Absent  themselves,  wherethrough  great 
confusion  follows,  Maidment S/>o//.  Miscell.  (1844-5)  '!■  240.  Lnk. 
WoDRow  Ch.  Hist.  (1721)  III.  236,  ed.  1828.  (6,  a)  Sc.  (A.W.) 
n.Ir.  'Whaur  t.ie  ' '  'Oh.jist  whativcr  road  ycr  gaun  ycrsel',' 
Lyttle  Paddy  McQuillan,  10.  Dwn.  Whaurtae  he  gangs  frae  it, 
diskivverwhamay!  SAVAGE-ARMSTR0NGBa//(irfs,i90i ;  199.  e.Som. 
W.  &J.  G/.  i873)(s.v.To).  (Ai  Sc.  Whareto  is  your  lire  sae  blae 
and  wan  ?  Jamuson  Pop.  Ballads  (1806)  I.  221.  S.  &  Ork.'  Abd. 
But  whare-to  did  ye't,  woman,  lat  me  hear?  Shirkzts  Poems  \,l^go) 
144.  Wxf.'  Fartoo  so  hachce?  84.  (7)  w.Cy.  Grose  (1790). 
w.Som.'  Nif  I'd  a-got  the  whereway,  I  widn  be  very  longathout-n. 
n.Dev.  But  tha  hassent  tha  wharewey,  E.xm.  Scold.  (1746}  1.  235. 

2.  conj.  Phr.  (i)  nowt  ivhere  —  comes,  not  to  be  compared 
to  —  ;  (2)  that's  where  it  be,  that  is  the  cause  of  it ;  that  is 
how  it  is. 

(i)  e.Yks.'  Bill's  varry  weel  iv  his  way ;  bud  he's  nowt  wheere 
Jack  comes.  (2)  Suf.  You  see  the  lands  is  too  small  and  min 
they're  too  many.     That's  wheer  it  be,  Ouida  Puck  (1870)  vii. 

3.  sb.  In  phr.  (i)  another  where,  obs.,  anywhere  else  ;  (2) 
many  ivheres,  many  places;  i'^)  no  manner  of  where,  obs., 
nowhere. 

(i)  Per.  We  will  build  a  School-house  there,  Since  they'll  build 
none  another  where,  Smith  Poems  (1714)  7,  ed.  1853.  (2)  Rnf. 
Balloch  then,  bune  mony  wheres.  Was  far-famed  for  its  cattle- 
fairs,  Young  Lochlomond  (1872)  32.  (3)  Lan.  I  cannot  meet  with 
a  steel  pen  no  manner  of  where,  Byroh  Rentin.  (1723)  in  Cheth. 
Soc.  XXXII.  58. 

WHERE,  conj?  Lan.  Brks.  Ken.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev. 
Cor.  Also  written  ware  Dev.' ;  whare  Dev.  ;  whe'er 
w.Som.'  nw.Dev.' ;  wheere  Cor.;  wher  s.Lan.'  Brks.' 
Ken.'  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev. ;  and  in  form  wur  Wil.  Dev. 
[we3(r,  wi3(r  ;  unstressed  waCr.]  An  early  contracted 
form  of '  whether.' 

s.Lan.'  Brks.'  I  can't  zaay  it  wher  I  be  agwaain  or  not. 
Ken.'  I  ax'd  'im  wher  he  would  or  not,  an  he  sed  'No.'  Wil.  An 
then  I'll  tell  ee  presently  Wur  you  ant  gied  I  caas  ta  be  A  leettle 
touch'd  we  jealousy.  Slow  Rhymes,  4th  S.  120.  n.Wil.  To  zee 
wher'  th'  vine  flourished,  an'  th'  pomegranates  wer'  in  bud,  Kite 
Siig.  Sol.  (c.  i860)  vi.  II.  Dor.  (W.C.  c.  1750)  ;  Faith.  I  didn't 
think  whe'r  'twas  Midsummer  or  Michaelmas;  I'd  too  much  work 
to  do.  Hardy  IVesse.x  Flk.  in  Harper  s  Mag.  (Apr.  1891)  698.  Som. 
Jennings  Ubs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (iSas).  w.Som.'  'Tis  all  a  toss-up 
waeur  he  do  come  or  wae'ur  he  don't.  Dev.  Zee  wur  lies  ee'd  tull, 
Pulman  Sketches  (1842)36,  ed.  1853;  Dev.'  n.Dev.  And  whare  a 
wou'd  be  O  vore  or  no,  Exm.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  13  ;  Whe'r  twur  wort 
ormazzard  pie,  Ur  whe'r  it  wur  thajunket,  RocKyi'><irt(/'A'<//'i867) 
St.  II.  nw.Dev.'  Cor.  Lev  us  see  ef  the  vine  do  flourish,  wheere 
th'  tender  graape  do  appear  or  no,  Siig.  Sol.  (18591  ^'"-  '^■ 

[For  she  . .  .  Ne  reccheth  never  wher  I  sinke  or  fletc, 
Chaucer  C.  T.  a.  2397.] 

WHEREAS,  conj.  and  sb.    Obs.    Sc.      1.  conj.  Where. 

Sc.  He  rode  till  he  came  to  the  ladye  ffaire  whereas  his  ladye 
lyed,  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  (1806)  I.  14. 
2.  sb.  A  warrant  of  apprehension. 

s.Sc. I've  seen  great  fat  chaps  flee  like  the  win' before  a  Whereas, 
Wilson  Tales  (1836)  IV.  400. 

WHEREBY,co«/.  Sc.Nhb.  Yks.  Not.  Lin.e.An.  Also 
in  form  wherebies  Nhb.      1.  Whereas  ;  on  which  account. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Nhb.  The  sentinel  cudna  reach  doon  wiv  his  sting 
to  stab  wi',  wherebies  wor  bees  wes  aal  harried  oot  an'  the  honey 
ta'en.  Pease  Mark  o'  the  Deil  (1894)  128.  w.Yks.'  Not.'  He 
would  have  waited  for  her,  whereby  she  was  so  late  he  went 
home  alone.  e.An.* 
2.  So  that. 

sw.Lin.'  Mak'  yon  door  whereby  it  will  shut.  I  don't  want  to 
get  whereby  no  one  will  look  at  me.  She's  gotten  whereby  she 
can  hing  clothes  out  hersen'. 

WHEREN'T,^^/.n(/y.   Cum.'*  See  below.    Cf.  wharre. 

Milk  overheated  makes  the  curd  and  cheese  hard  and  wheren't. 

WHERESOMEVER,  coh/  Lan.andAmer.  Wherever. 

ne.Lan.  WheresDincvcr  I  sleep  to-morn,  Mather  Idylls  (1895) 
67.  [Amer.  Scooting  back  to  his  home  wheresomever  it  might 
be,  Johnston  Middle  Georgia  (1897)  69.] 

WHERK,  WHERKEN,  WHERR,  see  Work,  Whirken, 
Wharre. 

WHERRIT,  sb.  Sc.  Lan.  Der.  Suf.  I.W.  Dor.  Dev. 
Also  written  wherret  I.W.'   Dor.   Dev. ;    whirret    Sc 
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(Jam.)  Der.'  Dev.^  [waTit.]  A  blow  ;  a  thump  ;  a  smart 
box  on  the  ears. 

Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Whirr).  Lan.  Hit  him  a  good  wherrit  oth  yer, 
Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial.  (ed.  1740')  33  ;  Praunce  oft",  afore  aw  lond 
teh  a  wherrit,  Clegg  Sketches  (1895)  176.  s.Lan.i  Der.i  With  a 
whirret.  Obs.  Suf.i  I.W.i  I'll  ghee  thee  a  wherret  in  the  chops. 
Dor.  Barnes  Gl.  (1863).  Dev.i  n.Dev.  Ah  !  chell  gi'  tha  a  wherret, 
Exm.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  100. 

[And  in  a  fume  gave  Furius  A  whirret  on  the  eare, 
Kendall  Flowers  of  Epigrammcs  {isil)  (Nares).] 

WHERRIT,  see  Worrit. 

WHERRY,  sb}  and  v}     Sc.  Yks.  e.An.  Cor.     [wari.] 

1.  sb.  A  sailing  barge,  with  one  sail,  and  mast  stepped 
right  forward. 

Sc.  (A.W.),  e.An.',  Nrf.  (W.R.E.)  [Whyrry,  boate,  ponio, 
Levins  Mnnip.  (1570).] 

2.  A  large  four-wheeled  cart  without  sides. 
w.Yks.  Dyer  Dial,  in  Leeds  Men.  Siippl.  (Feb.  17,  1900). 

3.  A  stage  ;  see  below. 

Cor.  A  platform  was  placed  on  the  top  [of  a  caisson],  and  a 
windlass,  at  which  four  men  could  work,  was  fixed  thereon. 
This  erection  was  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  stage  or  'wherry' 
erected  on  piles,  Ballantvne  Deep  Down  (1868)  249. 

4.  V.   To  sail  a  wherry. 

Nrf.  I  chucked  up  wherryen  and  went  deek-drawen',  Longman's 
Mas;.  (Nov.  1902)  41. 

WHERRY,  v.'^  and  sb.'^  Yks.  Lan.  [w3Ti.]  1.  v. 
To  laugh  violently.    Cf  werrick,  v.'^ 

n.Yks.2    w.Yks.i  He  wherried  an  snorted  at  me  harder  ner 
iwer,  ii.  293.     Lan.  Thear'n  o  wherryin  an  leawghin,  Tim  Bobbin 
View  Dial.  ( 1740)  17.    s.Lan.  What  are  yo  wherryin  theer  abeawt  ? 
Bamford  Dial.  (1854). 
2.  sb.  A  fit  of  laughter. 

w.Yks.'  He  set  up  a  girt  wherry  o'  laughing. 

WHERVE,  sb.  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   A  joint.    (Hall.) 

WHESE,  WHESK,  see  Weeze,  Whaisk. 

WHET,  V.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  form  whut  Sc.  [hwet,  wet.]  1.  v.  To  sharpen 
by  any  means.  n.Lin.S  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  2.  To  rub;  to 
scratch.  n.Cy.(HALL.)  3. Tosaluteafemale  in  the  harvest 
or  hay  field.  Dur.'  4.  Phr.  (i)  to  whet  or  let,  to  urge  or 
hinder ;  (2)  whuttiitg  o'  drink,  a  small  draught  of  spirits. 

(1)  Som.  A  proverbial  form  of  expression.  '  He  was  alius  on  to 
goo — so  hees  mother — she  axed  I — and  I  sez— I'd  neither  whet 
nor  let— if  he  war  so  minded '  (W.F.R.).  (2)  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824). 

5.  sb.  A  morning  dram  or  draught ;  a  drinking  among 
harvesters  on  the  first  day  of  harvest. 

■w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lin.'  Where  are  you  going  to  have  a  whet? 
e.An.',  Suf.'  [Good  morrow  to  you,  sir;  are  you  for  a  whet,  this 
morning?  Fielding  Don  Qtii.xote  (1733)  I.  9.] 

6.  A  hasty  snack  of  food.  Suf  7.  The  space  of 
ground  able  to  be  mown  between  two  sharpenings  of  the 
scythe  ;  Jig.  an  occasion,  bout,  turn  ;  an  attempt. 

Lakel.'^  Ah'U  hev  neea  mair  this  whet.     Wm.  We'll  gang  neea 
farder  this  whet  (B.K.).     w.Yks.  I  heerd  o'  chaps  'at  hed  a  whet 
at  it  two  days  after  we  hed  an'  then  couldn't  finish  it,  Cudworth 
Dial.  Sketclics  (1884)  25.     Lan.  Just   have   another   whet   at   it, 
Waugh  Heather  (ed.  Milner)  II.  224.      s.Lan.'     s.Chs.'  Dhur'iz 
kop-ur  lit  dhu  fiit  u  Bikurtn  ilz,  iv  dhai  kiid  bii  gy'er  aaf  it ;  dhaijn 
aad-  too  ur  threy  wets  aat-  it.      n.Lin.'     se.Lin.  I'll  try  and  do 
better  this  whet  (J.T.B.).     War.^     Shr.'  I'm  gwein  to  clave  that 
brund,  it's  balked  me  wunst  or  twize,  but  I'll  'ave  another  w'et  at  it. 
8.  A  flash  of  wit ;  a  joke. 
Cum.  (M.P.) ;  Cum.'  Sec  whets  we  hed  tudder  neet ;  Cum.* 
WHET,  see  Oat,  Wheat. 

WHET  GEE,  phr.  Yks.  [wet  dgi.]  A  call  to  a  horse 
to  go  away  ;  to  turn  to  the  off-side.  w.Yks.  Banks  Wkjld. 
Wds.  (1865)  s.v.  Gee. 

WHETHEN,  int.  Irel.  [hwe'Ssn.]  Used  as  an 
expostulatory  exclamation  ;  ?lit.  'why  then.' 

Whethen,  now,  what  need  is  there  for  her  to  be  stoppin'? 
Barlow  East  unto  West  (1898)  194  ;  Whethen,  it's  a  quare  man 
he  is  to  lave  the  baste  sthrayin',  ib.  Martin's  Company  (1896)  47. 

WHETHER,  pron.,  adj.,  cotij.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in 
Sc.  Eng.  and  Amcr.  Also  written  wether  Yks. ;  and  in 
forms  fither  Abd. ;  whedder  Cuiu.^  Win. ;  whidaer  Sh.I. 


1.  pron.  Which  of  two  ;  whichever. 

n.Yks.  Wether  will  t'a  'ev,  this  er  that?  (W.H.)  w.Yks.'  '  I 
cannot  tell  whether  is  whether,'  I  cannot  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  Lan.  An'yo'n  gie  yon  bag  o'  gowden  guineas  to  whether's 
meaustur,  Kay-Shuttleworth  Scarsdale  (i860)  II.  318.    ne.Lan.' 

Hence  Whether  iwer,  pron.  whichever. 

Cum.  A  greet  bob  on  t'top  or  t'boddem,  whedder  ivvcr  it  was, 
wadn't  let  it  stand,  Farrall  Betty  IVtlson  (1886)  3.  n.Yks.  You 
may  fetch  whether  iwer  you  can  get  (I.W.). 

2.  Phr.  lo  ■whether,  in  any  case,  at  all  events, 
w.Yks.'  I'll  come  haam  to  morn  to  whether. 

3.  adj.  'Which. 

Cum.3  They  feed  him  wid  drink  an'  they  hod  him  i'  toak  till  he 
can  hardly  tell  whedder  end  on  him's  upbank,  7.     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

4.  Fhr' whether  way  for  a  little  apple,  undecided,  uncertain ; 
see  below. 

Wm.  '  Is't  gaan  ta  rain  think  ye?'  'Whya  noo,  it  leuks 
whedder  way  fer  a  laal  apple  wi't.'  It's  whedder  way  fer  a  laal 
apple  at  oor  hoose  aboot  ganging  ta't  show  er  howken  on  wi't  hay 
(B.K.). 

5.  conj.  In  phr.  (i)  whether  for  a  penny,  (2)  whether  for 
ivhilk,  a  fine  point ;  a  close  shave  ;  (3)  whether  or  no  (or 
not),  (a)  in  any  case,  reason  or  none ;  in  spite  of  all ; 
willingly  or  unwillingly ;  (jb)  a  chance ;  a  matter  of 
uncertainty  ;  (4)  whether  tother's  which,  which  is  which. 

(i)  n.Yks.  It's  whether  for  a  penny  he  gat  it  (I.W.).  (2)  Wm. 
It  was  whedder  fer  whilk  atween  them  lads  which  o'  them  gat 
Sarah.  It  was  whedder  fer  whilk  which  gat  ta  top  o'  t'hill  first 
(B.K.).  (3,  a)  Sc.  (A.W.)  Sh.I.  Da  dug  is  no  in,  an'  vvhidder 
or  no,  shu'll  no  slip  da  piltick  noo,  Sh.  News  (July  a,  i8g8).  Per. 
A  body  has  aye  their  lugs,  whether  or  no,  Clei.and  Inchbrackm 
(1883)  146,  ed.  1887.  Wm.  He  wad  gang,  whedder  er  neea,  an' 
he's  nin  fit  ta  be  oot  (B.K.).  w.Yks.  Banks  IVI/jld.  IVds.  (1865). 
War.  (C.T.O.)  Dev.  What  could  a  poor  dazed  gal  do?  An'  I  did 
love  un,  whether  or  no,  Pall  Mall  Mag.  (Apr.  1900)  441.  [Amer. 
Some  of  the  Shackletts's  kinnery  come  by  in  a  carryall  soon  this 
mornin'  an'  tuck  'em  away,  whether  or  no,  Harris  Tales,  283.] 
(i)  n.Cy.  It's  whether  or  noa  Ah  change  my  mind  yet,  Flit  &  Ko 
A  Reel  of  No.  S,  50.  (4)  Cum.  'Van's  so  like  t'other  ther's  nea 
tellin'  whether  t'other's  which  (J.Ar.). 

6.  sb.  pi.  Doubt,  uncertainty. 

w.Yks.'  I  steud  at  whethers,  which  gait  to  gang. 

WHETILE,  sb.  Hrt.  Ess.  Wil.  Also  in  form  wetoil 
Hrt.  The  woodpecker,  esp.  the  green  woodpecker, 
Gecinns  viridis.     Cf.  hickwall. 

Hrt.  (H.G.)  Hrt.,  Ess.  Swainson  Birds  (1885)  99;  'ifARRELL 
Birds  (1845)  II.  143,  2nd  ed.     Wil.  Smith  Birds  (1887)  251. 

WHETSTONE,  sb.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Chs.  Lei.  Som. 
Dev.  Also  in  forms  whetstan  Yks. ;  whetsteann  Cum. ; 
whetstun  Chs.' ;  whitstone  Dev.  [we'tstan.]  1.  In 
phr.  as  blue  as  a  whetstone,  very  blue ;  fig.  of  Conservative 
opinions  in  politics. 

N.Cy.'  '  To  look  as  blue  as  a  whetstone,'  to  look  blue  with  cold. 
e.Yks.  Blue  is  the  Conservative  colour  in  e.Yks.,  so  that  to  say 
'  He's  as  blue  as  a  whetstan '  means  he  is  a  Conservative.  But 
when  anyone  is  blue  with  cold,  they  are  also  said  to  be  as  blue  as 
a  whetstan,  Nicholson  Flk.  Sp.  (1889)  16.  w.Yks.  Brighouse 
News  (Aug.  10,  1889). 

2.  Obs.  A  reward  given  for  lying ;  a  great  lie  ;  a  liar ; 
see  below. 

n.Cy.  It  is  a  custom  in  the  North  when  a  man  tells  the  greatest 
lie  in  the  company  to  reward  him  with  a  whetstone,  which  is 
called  lying  for  the  whetstone,  Budworth  Ramble  to  Lakes  (179a) 
vi,  in  E.\m.  Scold.  (1746)  Gi,  ed.  1879.  Lei.'  Gin  him  the 
whetstun  !  If  a  doon't  shaa'p  his-sen  a  bit,  a  woona  git  out  a 
sooch  anoother  afoor  Tcwsd'y  wik!  w.Som.'  Dev.  The  adage 
is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  a  contest  between  two  journey- 
men shoemakers,  in  or  near  Exeter,  which  place  has  been  always 
remarkable  for  speaking  truth,  about  the  property  of  a  whetstone — 
when  it  was  agreed  between  them,  that  he,  who  could  tell  the 
greatest  lye,  should  be  intitled  to  iL  Whereupon  the  first 
pretended  that  he  once  drove  a  ten  penny  nail  through  the  moon — 
which  the  other  swore  was  true — for  he  was  himself  on  the  other 
side  and  clinched  it.  By  which  he  gained  the  whetstone  and  the 
character  of  a  more  notorious  liar.  Hence  'a  clincher,'  and  'give 
him  the  whetstone,'  Horae  Subsecivae  (1777)  465.  n.Dev.  £v7k. 
Scold.  (1746)  Gl.,  ed.  1879. 

3.  Strata  of  argillaceous  and  siliceous  hazle-stone  in  the 
carboniferous  limestone  formation  ;  also  in  eomp.  Whet- 
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stone-sill.  Nhb.'  4.  A  sheep-mark  consisting  of  a  liori- 
zontal  stroke  on  the  ribs.  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  5.  A  lump  or 
hard  swelhng,  esp.  in  the  udder  of  a  cow  ;  also  used  allrib. 
Chs.'  Previous  to  calving,  my  cow's  udder  was  not  as  much 
distended  with  millc  as  usual,  and  I  remarked  to  my  cowman  that 
her  '  elder'  was  not  very  full.  His  reply  was  :  •  No,  but  1  don't 
care  for  it  being  so  whetstun.'     s.Chs.' 

■WHETT,  'WHETTER,  see  Quit,  'Whitter.v.' 
■WHETTLE,  "WHEUGH,  see  -Whittle,  sh.\  -Whew,  v.'^ 
■WHEUKS,  adv.    Lin.'    [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Sickly.        '  I  feel  wheuks.' 

■WHEUL,  "WHEUT,  see  'Weevil,  Whewt,  v} 
■WHE"W,  sb}  and  v}    Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.   Sus.  Wil. 
Dor.     Also  written  whue  N.Cy.'  w.Yks.^;  and  in  forms 
hue  Nhb.';  wheeYks. ;  whe-ew  Sc.    [hwiu,  wiu.] 

1.  sb.  A  shrill  whistling  sound,  esp.  the  cry  of  a  plover  ; 
a  whistle  ;  a  mill-whistle  to  summon  the  workpeople  to 
their  work.    Cf.  whewt,  v} 

Sc.  The  shrill  whew  of  the  plover,  Stephens  Faint  Bk.  1  ed. 
1849)  11.2a.  Slk.  Hogg  Poems  (ed.  1865)  343.  N.Cy.',  Nhb.' 
w.Yks.  Yond's  th'  whew,  soa  we  mun  goa  an'  do  another  bit  for 
til'  maister,  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1869)  48;  w.Yks.^ 

2.  The  widgeon,  Mareca  penelope  ;  also  in  comp.  -Whew- 
duck. 

Nhb.'  Wil.  From  this  peculiar  whistling  call-note  they  are 
known  as  '  whew-ducks,'  Smith  Birds  (1887)  483. 

3.  V.  To  make  a  shrill  sound,  esp.  used  of  a  plover;  to 
whistle  ;  to  rustle  sharply. 

Sc.  Whewing  and  whistling  about  without  minding  Sunday  or 
Saturday,  Scott  Rob  Roy  (1817)  xxiii.  s.Sc.  (Jam.)  Edb. 
Ballantine  Deanliatigh  (1869)  204.  Slk.  I  heard  them  whewing 
e'en  an'  morn,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  8,  ed.  1866.  N.Cy.'  w.Yks. 
Banks  Wkfld.  Wds.  (1865).  Lan.  I  met  two  pa's'ns  weh  gretc 
geawns  on,  whewink  i'  th'  wind,  Wilson  Plebtian  Pol.  (1798)  23, 
cd.  i8oi.  ne.Lan.'  Dor.  'What  did  she  wear  this  morning?' 
'A  white  bonnet  and  a  silver-coloured  gownd.  It  whewcd  and 
whistled  so  loud  when  it  rubbed  against  the  pews,'  Hardy  lVesse.\: 
Tales  (1888)  I.  69. 

Hence  Whewer,  sb.  (i)  a  whistler;  (2)  the  widgeon, 
Mareca  penelope,  esp.  used  of  the  female. 

(i)  w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Feb.  17,  1900).  (2)  n.  &  e.Yks. 
Yks.  IVkly.  Post  (Dec.  31,  1898).  Sus.  1  have  put  up  in  a  box 
...  a  widgeon  and  a  whewer.  Widgeon  is  never  applied  to  the 
female  sex,  Ray  Conesp.  (1674)  16. 

■WHE"W,  v.*  and  sb.'  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Cor. 
Also  written  wheugh  w.Yks.*;  whue  w.Yks.^ ;  and  in 
form  whiew  N.Cy.'  Cum.  [hwiu,  wiu.]  1.  v.  To  move 
quickly  ;  to  fly  hastily  ;  to  whirl  past. 

N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  Cum.  See!  owr  the  field  the  whurling  sunshine 
whiews,  Relph  Misc.  Poems  (1747)  17  ;  Cum.*  w.Yks.  She 
whew'd  past  Mary  an'  me,  Hartley  Blackpool  (1883)  66.    ne.Lan.' 

2.  To  fling,  throw,  toss,  whirl ;  to  bang. 

Lakel.^  He  whewed  t'door  teea  wi'  seek  a  leddur.  n.Wm.  1 
meead  oor  lad  ga  ta  t'skceul,  an'  ta  mak  mi  mad  he  whewed  his 
clog  throo  t'window  (B. K.).  w.Yks.  (S.P.U.)  ;  He  whew'd  up't 
bedcloas  into't  air,  Preston  Poems,  dfc.  (1864)  13.     ne.Lan.' 

3.  To  depart  or  turn  away  abruptly ;  to  fling  oneself 
aside  :  used  with  aivay  or  off. 

w.Yks.  Shoo  whewed  away  an'  wodent  tawk.  Hartley  Clock 
Aim.  (1874)  30;  w.Yks.' 

4.  sb.  A  sudden  transition  or  vanishing.  w.Yks."^*, 
ne.Lan.'  Hence  to  end  in  a  ivlieiv,  like  Caivllwrnc  feast 
(or  ivakcs),  phr.  said  of  anything  which  ends  badly  or  never 
comes  to  pass  ;  see  below. 

w.Yks.  It  was  said  that  it  used  to  be  the  practice  on  the  last  day 
of  the  [Cawthorne]  feast,  which  extended  to  four  daj's,  for  the 
parish  authorities  to  perambulate  the  village  with  a  lantliorn  ;  and 
when  they  had  completed  their  round,  to  blow  out  the  candle 
(with  a  'whew  '1  and  proclaim  the  least  at  an  end,  N.it'Q.x  1867) 
3rd  S.  xi.  292  ;  Things  which  end  in  a  worthless  manner  arc  said 
to  end  '  like  Cawthorn  feast — in  a  whew,'  Burns  Vill.  to  Town 
(i88a)  88;  w.Yks.^s 

5.  A  hurry,  haste.         Cum.'  Sec  a  whew  he's  in  ;  Cum." 

6.  The  sound  of  anything  in  rapid  motion.    Nhb.' 

7.  A  blow  ;  a  kick. 

w.Cor.  If  you  don't  leave  o9'  teasing  that  horse,  he'll  lift  up  one 
of  his  hind  legs  and  gi'  you  a  reg'lar  whew.  She  gave  me  a  whew 
in  the  side  of  the  'ead  (W. A.C.J. 


8.  A  hasty  lit  of  temper. 

n.Wm.  Ah  telt  him  mi  mind  an'  he's  off  in  a  whew  (B.K.). 

WHE-W,  see  Whey. 

■WHEWL,^.'  Yks.  Lin.  c.  An.  Sus.  Also  written  wewl 
e.An.' ;  whule  w.Yks.«  [wiul.]  1.  To  whistle  softly  ;  to 
twitter,  as  a  young  bird  beginning  to  sing.  Lin.  Tho.mpson 
Hist.  Boston  (1856)  730.  2.  To  cry  plaintively  ;  to  whine, 
as  a  beggar.  w.Yks.^e.An.',  Sus.  (Hall.)  Hence  Whew- 
ling,  ppl.  adj.  pining.     Nrf.  (A.C.) 

WHEWL,  V?-  and  sb.  Yks.  Also  written  wewl  n.Yks. 
[wiul.]      1.  V.  To  whirl  round  ;  to  turn,  as  on  a  pivot. 

n.Yks.  T'vvheel  wewls  round  (I.W.).     e.Yks.' 

Hence  (i)  Whewling,  ppl.  adj.  dizzy.  n.Yks.*;  (2) 
whewlinq  of  snow,  phr.  A  few  falhng  snowflakes.  n.Yks. 
(LW.)  '     2.  sb.  A  circle.    n.Yks.^ 

WHEWL,  see  Weevil. 

WHEWT,  V.'  and  sb.'  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Dcr.  Lin.  Nhp. 
Shr.  Hrf.  e.An.  Also  written  wewt  e.An.' ;  wheut  e.Lan.' ; 
and  in  forms  whoot  w.Yks.*;  whowt  Der.' ;  whute  Shr. 
Hrf.  [wiut.]  1.  V.  To  utter  a  shrill  note  ;  to  whistle  ; 
to  squeak ;  to  twitter,  as  a  j-oung  bird.  Cf.  whewtle, 
whit,  f .' 

n.Cy.  (J. L.  1783").  n.Yks.'  e.Yks.  Whistle  faintly,  or  unskil- 
fully, Marshall  Riir.  Ecoii.  (1788).  m.Yks.'  To  whistle  shortly 
in  a  sharp, careless,  subdued  manner.  w.Yks.**  Lan,  Hoo'dhauvc- 
a-dozen  colliers  whewtin'  an'  tootin'  after  her  every  neet,  Wauch 
Chiiit.  Corner  {iS-jg)  29  ;  Lan.',  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  5. Lan.', 
nw.Der.'  Lin.  Thompson  Hist.  Boston  (1856)  730.  Nhp.'  Shr., 
Hrf.  To  make  a  noise  with  hands  at  the  mouth,  Bound  Provinc. 
(1876^     e.An.' 

2.  Of  a  dog :  to  whine  in  a  suppressed  manner ;  see 
below. 

w.Yks.5  A  dog  '  whaewts,'  partly  by  its  nostrils  and  partly  by 
its  mouth,  but  closed,  when  shut  up  in  its  room  as  a  punishment, 
not  daring  to  whine  aloud  ;  and  one  told  by  its  owner  to  hie  back 
home,  turns  about,  and  'whaewts'  its  way  onward  with  its  tail 
between  its  legs,  looking  back  occasionally. 

3.  To  shout.  Der.'  Cf.  hoot,  f.'  4.  sb.  A  whistle  ; 
a  puff  of  wind  ;  also  usedyf.;'. 

n.Yks.*  I  decant  care  a  whewt  for't.     m.Yks.'  It's  a  poor  dog  'at 
isn't  worth  a  whewt.     Lin.',  Nhp.' 
5.  Of  a  dog  :   a  suppressed  whine.     w.Yks.*         6.  A 
shout.     Dcr.' 

WHEWT,  s6.*and  v.'  n.Cy.  Lakel.  Yks.  Also  written 
wewt  m.Yks.'  [wiut.]  1.  sb.  A  particle ;  a  small 
portion.    n.Yks.*        2.  Of  grass  :  a  blade,  tuft,  tussock. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  n.Yks.  Meriton  F>-ii(«  ^/f  (1684)  1.  157; 
n.Yks.2  A  whewt  o'  green,  a  vestige  of  grass.     m.Yks.' 

3.  A  thin  flake  of  snow. 

Cum.'  A  few  whewts  o'  snow  ;  Cum.* 

4.  V.  To  snow  slightly.    Lakel.* 

WHEWTLE,  V.  and  si!-.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lin.  Also  in 
forms  heutle  Cum.'*;  whootle  Yks.;  whutle  Lin. 
[wiu'tl.]  1.  V.   To  utter  a  shrill  note  ;   to  squeak  ;  to 

whistle,  esp.  softly  ;  to  twitter,  as  a  bird.    Cf.  whewt,  v.^ 

Lakel.*  Whewtle  us  an  air  on't.     n.Yks.'**,  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.', 

w.Yks.*     n.Lin.  Aamos  gone  oot  whewtlin'  to  his-sen.  Peacock 

Tales  (1890)  and  S.  17.     sw.Lin.'  He  kept  whewtling,  he  didn't 

whistle  relet  out. 

2.  sb.  A  low  whistle  ;  a  puff  of  wind.    Cum.'**,  n.Yks.* 

WHEY,  sb.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  Also 
written  whay  Cum.*  Yks. ;  and  in  forms  fy  Cai.' ;  whew 
Lin.'  [wei,  we.]  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Whey-beard,  the 
whitethroat,  Sylvia  cinerea;  (2)  -bird,  the  woodlark, 
Alatida  arborea ;  (3)  -blots,  the  white  scum  which  forms 
on  whey  when  boiled ;  (4)  -brose,  brose  made  with 
whey  instead  of  water ;  (5)  -butter,  butter  made  from 
whey,  or  from  the  cream  remaining  in  the  whey  in  the 
process  of  cheese-making ;  (6)  -cream,  the  cream  which 
remains  in  the  whey  after  the  curd  has  been  removed  ; 
(7)  -drop,  (8)  -eye,  a  hole  in  an  imperfectly  pressed 
cheese  in  which  the  whey  collects  and  putrifies ;  (9)  -faced, 
pale-faced ;  beardless,  girlish  ;  (10)  -porridge,  see  (4)  ; 
(u)  -sey,  a  tub  in  which  milk  is  curdled;  cf.  say,  s6.^ ; 
(12) -spring,  see  (8) ;  (13) -springy,  of  cheese:  imperfectly 
pressed;  (14) -whig,  a  beverage;  see  below;  (15) -whig 
pot,  a  pot  used  for  'whey-whig';  (16)  -worm,  a  pimple 
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from  which  moisture  exudes ;    (17)  -wullions,  obs.,  see 
below. 

(I,  2)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (3,  4)  Cai.'  (5)  Chs.  In  other  respects  the 
process  of  making  whey-butter  is  the  same  as  that  of  milk  butter, 
Marshall  Revieiu  (1818)  II.  56;  Chs.' Such  butter  has  a  some- 
what peculiar  flavour  and  is  soft,  and  not  being  worth  so  much  to 
sell,  is  consumed  at  home,  the  real  cream  butter  being  sent  to 
market.  Hrt.  Ellis  Mod.  Hiisb.  (1750)  IV.  i.  (6)  Lnk.  An' the 
clotted  whey-cream !  .  .  .  An',  oh,  the  whej'-parritch,  Nicholson 
Kikviiddie  1 1895)  166.  Chs.'  It  is  obtained  in  two  ways.  One 
process,  the  simplest,  is  to  set  the  whey  in  pans,  when  the  cream 
gradually  rises  to  the  top  and  is  skimmed  off.  The  other  process 
is  to  raise  the  cream  by  boiling.  Such  whey  cream  is  also  called 
Cream  Fleetings.  Hrt.  Ellis  Mod.  Hush.  (1750I  IV.  i.  (7)w.Sc. 
(Jam.)  Ayr.  If  the  milk  is  either  allowed  to  cool  too  much,  before 
it  is  made  into  curd,  or  not  brought  to  the  proper  temperature, 
when  the  rennet  is  mixed  into  it,  the  curd  is  soft,  does  not 
part  with  the  whey,  and  the  cheese  is  soft,  brittle,  and  difficult 
to  be  kept  together;  and  even  when  the  utmost  pains  have 
been  taken  to  press  out  the  serum  (r.  whey)  it  will,  several 
weeks  after  the  cheese  has  been  made,  burst  out  in  putrifying 
holes,  which,  in  the  dairy  language  of  Ayrshire,  are  termed  whey- 
drops,  Agric.  Sutv.  452  ;iA.).  (8)  Ayr.  (Jam.)  (9)  w.Sc.  A  poor 
whey-faced  shawp  o'  a  creature  you  war,  Carrick  Laird  0/ Logan 
(1835  i  254.  Gall.  I  would  even  twist  thy  neck,  thou  whey-faced 
young  hypocrite,  Crockett  Love  IdyUs{igoi)^OT.  Cum.  Munkey- 
sheptGreame,  .  .  and  whey-feac't  Ned  Bulman,  Akdersou  Ballads 
(ed.  18401  129;  Cum.''  Lin.'  He's  a  poor  whew-faced  lad.  Cor. 
Theer's  more  o'  God  in  that  gcrt  shine  o'  buttercups  'pon  the  grass 
than  in  all  them  whey-faced  chapel-folks  put  together,  Phillpotts 
Prophets  {i^g-})  211.  (10)  Sc.(A.W.)  Lnk.  Oh,the  whey-parritch! 
Nicholson  Ktlwuddie  (1895)  166.  (11)  Lnk.  (Jam.)  (12)  Ayr. 
Whey-springs,  or  eyes,  arc  seldom  met  with  in  the  cheeses  of 
Ayrshire,  Agric.  Sum.  455  (Jam.).  Shr.'  It  causes  cracks  which 
attract  flies.  '  I  doubt  theer's  bin  a  w'ey-spring  i'  this  cheese,  see 
'ow  the  maggots  han  gotten  into  it.'  (is^Chs.'  (14)  Cum.  An  old 
home-made  summer  beverage  of  sweet  whey  from  which  the  curd 
had  been  taken  ;  aromatic  herbs  were  steeped  and  allowed  to 
ferment  in  it,  possibly  with  yeast ;  after  which  it  was  drawn  off 
clear.  It  was  sweet  and  sharp  to  the  taste  (M.?.").  Wni.  Made 
by  infusing  mint  or  sage  into  buttermilk  whey  and  drunk  by  women 
during  the  hay  harvest,  Briggs  Lit.  Remains  (1825)  205.  w.Yks. 
Whey  impregnated  with  mint,  balm,  and  walnut  leaves,  WillanZ.i'5/ 
IVds.  (181 1).  (15)  Cum.  I  have  a  large  old  black  whey-whig  pot 
kept  as  a  curiosity,  but  never  used  in  my  day.  It  is  tall,  jar-shaped, 
with  a  narrow  top,  loose  lid,  and  a  spiggot-hole  at  the  bottom 
(M.P.).  (16)  w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Feb.  10,  1900) ;  w.Yks.' 
(17)  Sc.  Formerly  a  very  common  dish  for  dinner  among  the 
peasantry  ;  consisting  of  flummery  prepared  by  collecting  all  the 
porridge  left  at  breakfast,  which  was  beat  down  among  fresh  whey, 
with  an  additional  quantity  of  oatmeal.  This,  being  boiled  for 
some  hours,  was  eaten  .  .  .  with  bread,  instead  of  broth  (Jam.). 
2.  A  cheese-making  term  :  that  part  of  the  liquid  re- 
maining after  the  '  fleetings '  have  been  skimmed  oft'. 
Chs.  Marshall  Review  (1818)  II.  56. 

■WHEY,  see  Quey,  sb} 

WHEY -CRAGS,  sb.pl.  Yks.  Stones  used  as  landmarks 
on  moors.     w.Yks.  Lucas  Sfi<d.  Nidderdate  (c.  1882)  xii. 

WHEYLKIN,  sb.     Sh.I.     [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Lively,  coy  motions.    S.  &  Ork.' 

WHEYTE,  see  Quite,  v. 

■WHEZLE,  s6.    Lth.  (Jam.)     A  dial,  form  of 'weasel,' 
Mustela. 

WHEZZLE,  V.  Cum.  Wm.  [we'zl.]  To  beat  or 
thrash  with  a  stick.    Cf  hazel,  sA.' 

Cum.*  Gev  him  a  real  gud  whezzlin  wid  a  bezel  woaking  stick, 
W.  C.  T.H.  (1893)  10,  col.  2.     Wra.  In  use  at  Patterdale  (J.M.). 

Hence  Whezzling,  ppl.  adj.  large,  '  thumping.'  Wm. 
(J.M.) 

WHIAZEN,  WHIBBETT,  see  Weasand,  Wibbit. 

WHIBBLE,  V.  Obs.  Dor.  To  lie.  Haynes  Voc. 
(c.  1730)  in  N.  &-  Q.  (1883)  6th  S.  viii.  45. 

■WHIBIBBLE,  see  Whybibble. 

WHICH,  v.,  sb.  and  adv.  Sc.  Also  written  whihh 
Ags.  (Jam.);  and  in  forms  quhich,  quhigh  n.Sc.  (Jam.) 
[hwix-J  1.  V.  To  dash  or  rush  with  a  soft,  whizzing 
sound. 

n.Sc.  It  gaid  whichin  by  (Jam.).  Bnff.'  Ags.,  Cld.  Jam.,  s.v. 
Whig). 


2.  sb.  A  soft,  whizzing  sound  ;  a  blow  accompanied  by 
such  a  sound.  Bnff.'  3.  adv.  With  a  soft,  whizzing 
sound,     ib. 

WHICH, /iro«.    Van  dial,  uses  in  Irel.  and  Eng.    [witj.] 

1.  In  comb,  (i)  Which  one  ('n),  which;  (2)  -soniever, 
whichever.     See  Whilk,  pron. 

(i  i  Lakel.2  Whichn  will  thoo  hev  ?  Wm.  Whichn  o'  t'kye  is't 
'at's  bealen  '  (B.K.)  Wil.  Penruddocke  Co;;/fH/ (i860)  3, /«//'orf. 
(2)  w.Yks.  Whichsomeiver's  brokken  't  'II  ha'e  to  pay  for  't,  Leeds 
Merc.  Stippl.  (Feb.  17,  1900% 

2.  Phr.  (i)  which  hand  will  ye  have  it  in?  used  tauntingly : 
you  will  not  get  it  at  all ;  (2)  ivhich  was  tother,  one  from 
another. 

(i)  N.I.',  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (2)  Glo.' There  wur  sich  a  long  row 
of  housen,  and  they  wur  aal  like  a  zack  o'  peas,  I  couldn't  tell 
which  was  tother,  Roger  Plowman's  2nd  Visit  to  London,  62. 

3.  Used  redundantly  in  a  conjunctive  sense  ;  see  below. 
s.Not.  Ghosts,  which  I  can't  abear  talkin'  about  'em  (J.P.K.). 

Hrf.  (Hall.)  Glo.  He  told  the  landlord  to  bring  him  some  beer; 
which  he  drawed  it  and  brought  it  to  him,  Lewis  Gl.  (1839) ; 
GI0.2  He  took  his  woath  as  I  layed  the  drap,  which  I  did  noa  sich 
a  theng,  12.     Nrf.  Spilling  M.  Miggs  (1902)  9. 

4.  What. 

N.L'  Chs.' Which  a  pratty  little  wench  00  is!  s.Chs.' Wich- 
u  big'  lahy ! 

[4.  Which  folye  and  which  ignoraunce  misledeth 
wandringe  wrecches  fro  the  path  of  verray  goode ! 
Chaucer  Boethiiis,  bk.  iii.  met.  viii.] 

WHICHENS,<m'i'.  Lan.  [wi'tjsnz.]  How?in  what  way? 

'  Do  it  a  this'ns.'    'Which'ns?'    Not  very  commonly  used  (S.W.). 

WHICHY,  pron.  Pem.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written 
whiche  Pem.  ;  whichee  Cor, ;  whichie  Pem. ;  and  in 
form  hutchy  Dev.     [wi'tji.]         1.  Which. 

s.Pem.  I  don't  care  whichie.  Laws  Little  Eng.  (1888)  422. 
w.Som.' '  Mr.  Bird  was  in  to  fair.'  'Whichy?'  i.e.  which  of  them. 
Dev.  White  Cy.  Man's  Conductor  (1701)  127.  Cor.  Like  a  toad 
under  a  harrow,  I  don't  know  whichee  corse  [sk]  to  steer.  Hunt 
Pop.  Rom.  w.Eng.  (1865)  II.  230  ;  Cor.=3 
2.  Comb.  Which6  way,  how,  in  what  manner. 

s.Pem.  Her  fingers  go  so  quick,  I  can't  tell  whiche  way  can  she 
doit  (M.S.C.). 

WHICK,  WfflCKEN,  see  Quick,  adj.\  Quicken,  sb.,v.^ 

WHICKENINS,  sb.  pi.  Cum.  The  white  couch-grass, 
Triticuut  repens.     (B.  &  H.)     Cf  quicken,  sb.  3. 

WHICKER,  s6.'  Cum.*  A  barb  on  the  prong  of  a 
'lyster'or  fish-hook;  part  of  a  gate-crook  ;  see  below. 

Whickers  are  made  on  the  shank  of  an  iron  gate-crook  so  that 
it  shall  remain  firm  in  the  leaden  setting  in  the  hole  made  for  its 
reception  in  the  stone  gate-post.  '  Many  a  time  have  I  drawn  up 
my  fishing-line  to  find  a  heuk  widoot  its  whicker.' 

WHICKER,  sb.^  Ken.  [wik3(r).]  In  phr.  ivhickerfor 
ivhackcr,  tit  for  tat.     Cf  whicket. 

The  one  having  .  .  .  bitten  the  other,  who  met  the  action  with 
what  is  here  called  variously  '  quitter  for  quatter,'  or  '  whicker  for 
whacker,'  Keeling  Return  to  Nature  (1897)  xx. 

WHICKER,  V.  and  sb.^  Sc.  Wm.  Yks.  Glo.  Brks. 
Hmp.  I.W.  w.Cy.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Amer.  Also  written 
wicker  Wm.  n.Yks.'*  Glo.'*  Hmp.'  w.Cy.  Wil.'  w.Som.' ; 
and  in  form  whecker  Som.  [wi'k3(r),  hwikar.]  1.  v. 
To  neigh  ;  to  whinny ;  to  bleat.    Cf  nicker,  v. 

Wm.  The  wickering  ma-a-a  of  sheep,  Ollivant  Owd  Bob 
(1898)  i.  n.Yks.'*,  Glo.'2,  Brks.',  Hmp.',  LW.'  Wil.l  To  neigh 
or  whinny  as  a  horse,  bleat  as  a  goat,  whine  as  a  dog,  &c.  Dor.' 
Prick'd  her  ears  upright  An'  whicker'd  out  wi'  all  her  might. 
Som.  Sweetman  IVincanton  Gl.  (1885) ;  Jennings  Obs.  Dial. 
w.Eng.  (1825).  w.Som.'  Th'old  mare  knowth  father's  step  so 
well's  a  beggar  knowth  his  bag;  nif  on'y  a  goth  'long  the  court 
her'll  sure  to  wickery.  [Amer.  They  [horses]  were  going  down 
the  road  the  way  they  had  come,  squealing,  whickering,  kicking, 
and  running  like  mad,  Harris  Tales,  374.] 

2.  To  giggle,  snigger ;  to  laugh  uncontrollably.  Cf 
whihher,  2. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Glo.i  A  wickering  wench  and  a  crowing  hen  Is 
neither  good  to  God  nor  men.  Wil.'  Dor.  The  green  spangled 
fairies  that  whickered  at  you  as  you  passed.  Hardy  Tess  (1891)  1 ; 
Haynes  Foe.  (c.  1730)  in  N.  &'  Q.  (1883)  6th  S.  viii.  45.  Som. 
(C.W.D.) 

3.  sb.  The  sound  of  the  breath  in  sniggering.  Sc.  (A.W.) 
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4.  Phr.  to  find  a  wlikker's  nest,  to  be  seized  with  an 
irrepressible  fit  of  giggling.    Wil.' 

WHICKET,  sb.  Ken.  Also  written  wicket.  In  phr. 
ivhicketfor  whacket,  tit  ("or  tat.     Cf.  whicker,  sb^ 

Ray  (1691)  ;  Ellis  Prominc.  (1889)  V.  139;  Ken.'* 

WHICKIE,  W/     Obs.    Cld.  (Jam.)    Crafty,  linavish. 

WHICK-WHACK,  rtrfv.  Not.  [wik-wak.]  Of  blows: 
in  rapid  succession. 

s.Not.  Ma  fisses  went  whick-whack  in  'is  face  (J.P. K.). 

WHID,  ^b},  v}  and  adv.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  in  forms  fud 
Abd. ;  quhid  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  whud  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.I.'    [hwid.] 

1.  sb.  A  rapid,  noiseless  movement ;  a  whisk  ;  a  quick 
run  ;  a  hasty  flight,  esp.  used  of  a  hare. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Herd  Coll.  Sags.  (m61  G!.  ;  Whid  implies  a  rush, 
bolt,  or  leap,  as  of  a  rabbit  when  startled  near  its  burrow  (Jam. 
Suppl.,  s.v.  Whidder).  s.Sc.  The  hares  in  mony  an  am'rous  whud 
Did  scour  the  grass  out-through,  T.  Scott  Poems  (1793)  siS. 
Ayr.  AiNSLiE  Land  of  Burns  (ed.  1892)  87.  e.Lth.  Oh !  tak'  a 
whid  to  Scotland  bonnie  Some  canny  morn,  Mucklebackit 
Rhymes  (1885)  37. 

2.  Obs.  A  moment ;  an  instant. 

Sc.  He  lent  a  blow  at  Johnny's  eye.  That  rais'd  it  in  a  whid, 
Right  blue  that  day,  Galloway  Poems  (1788)  96  (Jam.). 

3.  V.  To  move  nimbly  and  noiselessly  ;  to  fly  or  run 
quickly  ;  to  frisk  ;  to  whisk,  esp.  used  of  a  hare. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Ye  see  yon  other  light  that's  gaun  whiddin'  back 
and  forrit?  Scott  Blk.  Dwaif  (i6t6)  iii.  Frf.  The  Untie  whids 
amang  the  whins.  Smart  Rhymes  (1834)  109.  Rnf.  The  playfu' 
leverets  whud  Ower  yon  green  liowe,  'i'ouNG  Lochlomond  (1872) 
35.  Ayr.  Morning  poussie  whiddin  seen.  Burns  f^.  to  Lapimk 
(Apr.  I,  1785)  St.  I.  Edb.  The  partridges  whidding  about  in 
pairs,  MoiR  Mansie  IVaiicli  (1828)  xxii.  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824).  N.I.'  Applied  to  a  hare  when  it  is  running  about 
as  if  to  amuse  itself. 

Hence  Whiddy,  (i)  sb.  a  name  for  a  hare  ;  (2)  adj. 
unsettled,  unsteady. 

(i)  Bnff.  Rob  than  to  her  did  hunt  his  dogs.  .  .  But  Whiddie  wi' 
her  cockit  lugs.  Said,  Kiss  your  luckie,  Taylor  Poems  (1787)  91. 
Abd.  (Jam.)     (2)  Or.I.  (SA.S.),  S.  &  Ork.i 

4.  adv.   Obs.   Nimbly. 

Edb.  Whid,  frae  Beggar- Ha,  baith  yap,  The  twa  pert  prick-the- 
lice,  Wee  Yuky's  sons,  Carlop  Green  (1793)  ia6,  ed.  1817. 

WHID,  sb.^  and  v.'^  Sc.  e.An.  Also  in  form  whud 
s.Sc.  (Jam.)  [hwid.]  1.  sb.  An  exaggerated  statement 
or  story;  a  'fib,'  lie. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  e.Sc.  Setoun  Sunshine  (1895)  323.  Per.  Wantin' 
whids,  whaur  wad  they  be,  My  bonnie  tjieeches,  Halidurton 
Ochi!  idylls  (1891)  90.  Ayr.  Ev'n  Ministers  they  hae  been  kenn'd 
In  holy  rapture,  A  rousing  whid  at  times  to  vend.  Burns  Death 
and  Dr.  Hornbook  (1785)  St.  i.  Kcb.  Fishers  gets  the  name  o' 
bcinfearfu  fircoinin  awfu  whuds,  Trotter  Gal/.  Gossip  (1901)  466. 
2.  A  dispute  ;  a  quarrel.  e.An.'  3.  v.  To  equivocate  ; 
to  exaggerate  ;  to  '  fib,'  lie ;  to  deceive. 

Sc.  It  conveys  the  idea  of  less  aggravation  than  that  which  is 
attached  to  the  term  lie  (Jam.)  ;  Whan  I  see  a  fair-farrened 
whuddin  youngster  coming  that  gait  ower  me,  Walford  Dick 
Netherby  (1881)  v.  Per.  Whiddin's  an  airt,  Haliburton  Ochil 
Idylls  (1891)  90.     Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

[Cp.  OE.  cwide,  a  statement,  proverb,  saying  (Sweet).] 

WHIDDER,  see  Whether,  Whither,  v. 

WHIDDLE,  V.  Sc.  [hwidl,  wi-dl.]  To  move  in  a 
short,  quick  flight ;  to  go  lightly  and  rapidly.   Cf  whid,  s6.' 

Per.  They  whiddled  about.  They  niddle  about.  They  chirmed, 
they  kiss'd  an'  caress'd.  Ford  Harp  (1893)  3'9'     Knr.  (Jam.) 

WHIDDLE,  see  Widdle,  v..  Whittle,  sb.'^ 

WHI(E,  WHIET,  see  Quey,  sb.\  Quiet. 

WHIEW,  int.  Obs.  Ken.  The  noise  made  in  driving 
hogs.  Lewis  /.  Tenet  (1736).  Hence  Whiewer,  sb.  a 
shrewd,  sharp,  or  violent  man.        ib.  He  is  a  whiewer;  Ken.* 

WHIEW,  see  Whew,  v."^ 

WHIFF,  sb.  and  v.'  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  Nhp.  War.  e.An.  Cor.  Also  written  wiff  Yks.  s.Chs.' ; 
and  in  forms  wheef  Sh.I.  Ant. ;  whiffey  Nhb. ;  whuff  Sc. 
Lakel.2  Cum.*  Wm. ;  whuflfy  Sc.  [hwif,  wif.]  1.  sb. 
A  transient  view  ;  a  glimpse  ;  a  glance.     CI.  quiff,  sb.^ 

Kcb.  Never  seen  a  whufT  o'  her  since,  Armstrong  Kirkicbrne 
(1896)  153.     N.Cy.i,  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.> 


2.  A  short  time  ;  an  instant;  a  '  jifty.' 

Lth.  The  furious  onslaucht,  knife  and  fork.  Was  a'  owrc  in  a 
whuffy,  Lumsden  Sheep-head  ('1893')  39.  Ant.  (S.A.B.\  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.  She  gaed  awa'  in  a  whiffey,  an'  cam'  nae  more  back  for  full 
twa  months,  JoNEs  Nhb.  (1871)  155.  Nlip.'  I'm  coming  in  a  whiff. 
War.  3 

3.  A  slight  touch. 

Kcb.  Oor  life  wings  alang,  wi'  a  whuff  noo  an'  than  O'  the  dark 
han'  o'  cauld  Daddy  Care,  Armstrong  Ingleside  (1890)  205. 

4.  Fig.   An  instalment ;  a  preliminary  burst. 

Nhb.  The  d;<y  cam'  in  wi'  a  graund  whiiT  o'  bell  ringing  vera 
airly  i'  the  mornin',  Jones  Nhb.  (1871I  115. 

5.  An  apparition  of  a  living  person  seen  by  himself  or 
others;  a  'wraith.'  Nhb.  Hone  Every  Day  Bk.  (1826)  II. 
1019.        6.  An  inkling;  an  idea. 

w.Yks.  T'printher,  hahivver,  hed  sumhah  getten  a  wiff  o'  what 
wor  up,  BiNNS  Yksman.  Comic  Ann.  (1890)  31,  col.  2. 

7.  Conip.   Wiff-wafif,  foolery. 

s.Chs.'  Kiim,  let)s  aa  non  u  yur  wif*-waaf. 

8.  Phr.  neither  ivhiff  nor  ivhaff,  applied  to  flavourless 
food,  unmeaning  talk,  &c.  e.An.'  9.  v.  To  pufl';  to 
smoke ;  to  blow. 

Sh.I.  Burgess  Sketches  (2nd  ed.)  8.  Per.  [He]  was  wliiilin'  his 
pipe  by  the  jambs,  Stewart  Character  (1857)  149.  Gall.  He 
whufft  out  the  candle,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  474,  ed.  1876. 
Cum."  Lakel.2  He  whuft  a  chow  o'  bacca  oot.  T'reek  whuft  doon 
t'chimla.  n.Yks.'  Of  the  smoke  from  a  chimney  into  the  room 
under  the  force  of  a  down-blast.  Nhp.'  He  whiffed  the  candle 
out.    War. 3 

10.  To  breathe  ;  to  whisper. 

Wm.  Ah  whuft  it  i'  his  lug.  Ah  wad  knock  him  doon  if  he  said 
Ah  war  a  leer  again  (B.K.). 

11.  To  look  in  a  quick,  hurried  manner. 

Cum.  He  sat  whiffin  in  amaze,  Anderson  Heddersgill  Keatie,  st. 
4;  (E.W.P.) 

12.  Phr.  ivhiff  and  gee  me,  to  use  one  pipe  among  several 
in  turn.    Cor.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (M.)    Cf  cornish,  v. 

WHIFF,!/.*  Dev.^Cor.'*  [wif.]  To  fish  from  a  boat 
with  hand-lines.    Cf  whiffle,  v.* 

WHIFF,  see  Wheef. 

WHIFFET,  v.  Nhp.  War.  [wi-fit.]  To  veer,  waver; 
to  fluctuate ;  to  cause  smoke,  &c.  to  wave  or  fluctuate. 
Cf  whiffle,  v.^ 

War.*  Don't  go  whiffeting  the  smoke  about  like  that. 

Hence  Whiffeting,///.  adj.  of  persons :  slender,  weakly, 
insignificant-looking.     Nhp.' 

WHIFFEY,  see  Whiff,  sb. 

WHIFFINGER,  sb.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  A  vagabond, 
(s.v.  Waff.) 

WHIFFLE,  v}  and  sb.^  Sc.  Lan.  e.An.  Lon.  Also  in 
form   wheefBe  Sc.   (Jam.)      [hwi'fl,   wi'fl.]  1.  v.  To 

play  the  flute  ;  to  whistle. 

s.Lan.'  He  con  whiffle  rarely. 

Hence  Whiffler,  sb.  (i)  one  who  plays  on  the  fife  or 
flute  ;  (2)  obs.  or  obsoL,  one  who  goes  at  the  head  of  a 
procession  to  clear  the  way  for  it ;  see  below. 

(i)  Cld.  (Jam.)  (2)  Lan.  Ante-masks  are  ever  usher'd  in  by 
whifflers,  Brathwait  Lan.  Lovers  (1640')  xv.  e.An.'  In  that  of 
the  Corporation  of  Norwich  from  the  Guild-hall  to  the  Cathedral 
Church,  on  the  Guild-day,  the  whifflers  are  two  active  men  very 
lightly  equipped  {milites  expedili),  bearing  swords  of  lathorlatten, 
which  they  keep  in  perpetual  motion,  whiffing  the  air  on  either 
side,  and  now  and  then  giving  an  unlucky  boy  a  slap  on  the 
shoulders  or  posteriors  with  the  flat  side  of  their  weapons.  Lon. 
A  young  freeman  who  attends  the  companies  of  London  on  Lord 
Mayor's  Day,  Holloway. 

2.  sb.  A  shrill,  intermittent  note,  with  little  variation  of 
tone.     Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Whceple). 

WHIFFLE,  v.*  and  sb.^  Sc.  Nhb.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  Midi.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Glo.  e.Cy. 
Ess.  Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  wiffle  Cum.* 
Lan.  Not.  e.Cy.  Ken.'  Dev.*  Cor. ;  and  in  forms  wheefle 
Sc. ;  whiffo  s.Lan.'  ;  whuffle  Lakel.*     [hwiH,  wifl.] 

1.  V.  To  move  lightly ;  to  flutter  or  rustle  as  if  stirred 
by  the  wind  ;  to  puff;  to  blow,  drive,  or  whirl  before  the 
wind.     Cf.  whiffet. 

Sc.  Wha  fash  wi'  Him,  he  whcefles  them  by,  Waddell  Ps. 
(1871)  X.  5.     ne.Lan.'     s.Chs.'  Ahy  thingk  dhfl  weynd)z  gy'efin 
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iip  u  bit,  dhu  tree-tops  bin  bigy'in-in  wif-1  libuwt  u  bit.  Lei.' 
The  wind'll  whifHe  the  snoo  togither.  War.»3  Wor.  How  the 
wind  have  whiffled  they  leaves  about  (H.K.).  Shr.'  I  think  we 
sha'n  dry  the  clothes,  they  begin  to  w'iffle  about  a  bit.  GIo.'- 
Ken.i  'Tis  de  wind  whiffles  it  all  o'  one  side.  Sus.^  I  see  there 
had  been  just  rain  enough  to  whifBe  round  the  spire  whiles  we 
was  in  church.     Cor.^ 

Hence  Whiffler,  sb.,  obs.,  a  flag. 

Lan.  In  Nov.  1760,  the  French  expeditionary  force  ...  was 
lying  in  the  harbour  of  Gottenburg,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
Liverpool  ship,  commanded  by  Capt.  Rimmer,  happened  to  be 
there.  . .  He  reported  that,  '  when  they  sailed,  the  commodore  and 
second  vessel  carried  white  whifflers,  or  pendants  forward,' 
N.  U-  Q.  (,1873)  4th  S.  xii.  525. 

2.  Of  the  wind  :  to  veer,  shift ;  to  blow  in  gusts  or  puffs. 
Fif.  Tennant  Anstcr(^i8i2)  84,  ed.  1871.     Lakel.^.Cum.*     Lan. 

The  wind  too  whiffles  about  strangely,  Robv  Trad.  (1829I  II.  231, 
ed.  1872.  s.Chs.i  Dhu  weynd  wif'lz  iibuwt  su,  aanibdi  kiin 
aa'rdli  tel  wot  ky'eynd  u  wedh'ur  tu  ukspek't.  Lei.'  Nhp.'  The 
wind  whiffles  about  so.  War.^^,  w.Wor.',  se.Wor.'  Shr.'  I 
dunna  know  whad  to  mak'  o'  the  weather  this  mornin',  the  winde 
does  so  w'iffle  about  throm  North  to  West.  Glo.'  Ess.  Bukmes- 
TER  Lo/t's  Alice  (1901)  83.  Ken.  The  trees  make  the  wind  whiffle 
(D.W.L.);  Ken.i,  Sus.i 

3.  To  twinkle  ;  to  wink  ;  to  flicker  ;  also  used 7?^.  Nhb. 
(R.O.H.)  4.  Fig.  To  trifle  ;  to  hesitate ;  to  be  uiisteadj' ; 
to  change  one's  mind. 

Lakel. 2  He  whiffles  an  he  whaffles;  he's  like  a  dictonary,  he 
sticks  ta  nowt  neea  length  o'  time.  w.Yks.'  ne.Lan.'  Not  to 
adhere  to  one's  word  or  bargain.  sw.Lin.'  He  whiffles  about  so, 
you  don't  know  what  he  will  be  at.     Shr, 2,  GIo.'^,  e.Cy.  (Hall.) 

Hence(i)'Whiffleminded./>/'/.rtrf/'.changeable,vacillating; 
(2)  WhifBer,  sb.  an  inconstant  person  ;  a  turncoat ;  a 
waverer ;  (3)  'Whiffling,/'/!/,  adj.  (a)  uncertain,  changeable, 
shifty  ;  untrustworthy  ;  [b)  slight,  slender,  insignilicaiu ; 
weakly  ;  delicate. 

(i")  Shr.*  Theer's  no  'eed  to  be  took  on  a  fellow  like  'im,  'e's  so 
w'iffle-minded — 'e  dunna  know  'is  own  mind  two  minutes  together. 
Dev.2  Tom  B —  is  a  terrible  wiffle-minded  fellow.  (2)  Lan. 
(Hall.),  ne.Lan.'  w.Cor.  She's  a  whiffler,  never  in  the  same  mind 
two  daj's  together  (M.A.C.).  {3,  a)  ne.Lan.',  Not.'  Lin.'  Don't 
count  upon  his  vote,  he's  very  whiffling.  n.Lin.',  Lei.',  War. 3, 
w.Wor.',  Shr.2  (A)  Nhb.  Let  a  weakly  whifflin'  body  like  Janet 
o'  the  Scaurs  gae  out  o'  their  house  in  a  day  like  this,  Jones  AViA. 
(1871)  122.  Not.  He's  a  wifflin'  eater  (J.H.B.).  Nhp.'  A  little 
whiffling  fellow.     War.^ 

5.  To  talk  idly,  inconsistently,  or  wildly.  n.Cy.  (Hall.), 
ne.Lan.*  6.  Comp.  'Whifflewhaffle,  (i)  idle  talk, 
nonsense ;  trifling  words  or  actions ;  (2)  a  person  of 
unsteady,  vacillating  character  ;  (3)  trifling,  foolish. 

(i)  n.Cy.  (Hall.),  n.Yks.*     Lan.  Grose  (1790)  ^1/5.  add.  (P.) 
ne.Lan.'     (2)   w.Yks.'     (3)  Lan.   Whot'lt   doo   wi'   this  whitfo- 
whaffo   stuff?    Tim    Bobbin    View  Dial.    ^cd.    1740)  4.      s.Lan.' 
Aw've  no  payshunce  wi'  such  whiffo-whaflb  wark. 
7.  sb.  A  whisk.    War.' 

"WHIFFLE,  v.^  w.Yks.2  [wi'fl.]  To  yelp  or  bark 
faintly.    Cf.  waffle,  v.^ 

■WHIFFLE,  v."  Cor.3  [wi'fl.]  To  fish  from  a  boat 
with  hand-lines.    Cf.  whiff,  t'.° 

■WHIFFLES,  sb.  pi.  Oxf.'  The  whipple-tree  of  a 
plough.    MS.  add. 

■WHIFFLEY,^.   n.Yks."  [wifli.]   To  trifle  ;  to  vacillate. 

■WHIFFY,  adj.  Nhb.  Lin.  Also  written  wiffy  n.Lin.' 
[wi'fl.]  In  fo;;!/. Whiffy- whaffy,  (i)  uncertain,  changeable ; 
weak,  foolish  ;  thin,  insipid  ;  (2)  pale,  sickly,  delicate. 

(i)  Nhb.'  (s.v.  Wishy-washy),  Lin.  (J.C.W.)  n.Lin.'  If  things 
was  as  thaay  hed  oht  to  be,  bishops  wo'dn't  let  wiffy-waffy  chaps 
like iver  climb  up  i'to  a  pulpit.     (2)  Nhb.' (s.v.  Wishy-washy  i. 

■WHIFT,  sb.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Lei.  War.  Wor. 
Oxf.  Also  written  wift  Yks.  s.Lan.'  Not.  War.*  se.Wor.' 
Oxf. ;  and  in  form  whuft  Lakel.^  e.Lan.'  [wift.]  1.  A 
whiff;  a  breath;  a  puft'of  wind;  a  slight  flavour.  Cf. 
waft,  V. 

Lakel.*  Summat  diun  gayley  sharp  wi'  a  pufTo'  wind.  w.Yks.*, 
e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Aw'U  have  a  wift  at  mi  poipe.  Not.  I  just  got  a 
wift  of  smoke  (J. H.B.).  Not.',  Lei.'  War.*  I'll  jist 'ave  a  wift  0' 
bacca.     se.Wor.'     Oxf.  It  went  by  with  a  wift  (G.O.). 

2.  Fig.   A  hint ;  an  inkling. 


w.Yks.  Banks  Wkjld.  IVds.  (1865).  Not.  Some  one  got  a  wift 
of  the  wedding  iM.P.);  Not.'  I  had  a  whift  o'  what  they  wor 
goin'  to  be  on  wi',  an'  so  I  didna  goo. 

WHIG,  sb.^  and  v.^  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur. 
Also  written  wig  Nhb.'  1.  sb.  An  old  name  for  a 
Presbyterian  or  Covenanter ;  see  below.  Cf  quig,  sb.^, 
whigamore. 

Sc.  A  name,  imposed  on  those  in  the  17th  cent,  who  adhered 
to  the  Presbyterian  cause.  By  rigid  Episcopalians,  it  is  still  given 
to  Presbyterians  in  general ;  and,  in  the  w.  of  Sc.  even  by  the 
latter,  to  those  who  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  established 
church,  profess  to  adhere  more  strictly  to  Presbyterian  principles 
(Jam.)  ;  The  sw.  counties  of  Scotland  have  seldom  corn  enough  to 
serve  them  round  the  year ;  and  the  northern  parts  producing 
more  than  they  need,  those  in  the  west  come  in  the  summer  to 
buy  at  Leith  the  stores  that  come  from  the  north  :  and  from  a 
word  Wiggam,  used  in  driving  their  horses,  all  that  drove  were 
called  the  Whiggamors,  and  shorter  the  Whiggs.  Now  in  that 
year  [1648]  after  the  news  came  down  of  Duke  Hamilton's  defeat, 
the  ministers  animated  their  people  to  rise,  and  march  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  they  came  up  marching  on  the  head  of  their  parishes, 
with  an  unheard-of  fury,  praj'ing  and  preaching  all  the  way  as 
they  came.  The  Marquis  of  Argyll  and  his  party  came  and 
headed  them,  they  being  about  6,000.  This  was  called  the 
whiggamors'  inroad ;  and,  ever  after  that,  all  that  opposed  the 
court,  came,  in  contempt,  to  be  called  Whiggs,  Burnet  Own 
Times  (1753')  I.  58  (ik).  Gall.  Their  not  keeping  the  church,  their 
conversing  with  Whigs  (as  they  called  the  Persecuted  people), 
Gallovidiaii  (1901)  III.  55.  Nhb.'  It  is  rather  curious  to  be 
informed  by  Mr.  Brand,  that  he  read  a  public  register  in  St. 
Andrew's  Church  Vestry  (Newcastle),  intimating  that  there  was 
a  burying  place  in  Sidgate  of  the  quigs  (Whigs).  And  to  this 
day,  dissenters,  in  many  parts  of  Northumberland,  are  termed 
'  whigs,' Iiiipaiiia!  Hist,  of  Newcastle  {1601)  ;  '  Whigs,' the  North- 
umberland reproach  for  Presbyterians,  still  in  use  in  some  inland 
localities.  In  Newcastle  they  and  other  Nonconformists  were 
called  'quigs,'  Hardy  Deithani  Tracts  (ed.  1892)  351. 

Hence  (i)  Whiggery,  sb.  the  practices  or  tenets  of 
Presbyterians  or  Covenanters ;  (2)  Whigling,  sb.  a  con- 
temptuous term  for  a  '  Whig.' 

(I)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  I'll  hae  nae  whiggery  in  the  barony  of  Tillie- 
tudlem,  ScoTT  Old  Mortality  (1816)  vii.  Twd.  The  country 
below  it  was  still  loyal  and  with  no  taint  of  whiggery,  Buchan 
/.  Btiritet  (1898)  309.  (2)  Frf.  Let  graceless  whiglings  jibe  an' 
jeer,  Smart  Rhymes  (1834)  131. 

2.  A  rogue. 

Ir.  If  a  man  wishes  to  call  another  a  rogue  seriously,  he  calls 
him.  Whig,  Blackw.  Mag.  (Dec.  i8ai)  620. 

3.  V.  To  cozen;  to  sneak.  'Dnv.GiBSO'sUp-lVeardale  Gl. 
(1870). 

WHIG,  sZ-.*  and  u'  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Chs.  Not.  Lin.  Nhp.  Shr.  Also  written  whigg  Sc.  ; 
wig  Sc.  Nhb.'  Not.  Lin.;  wigg  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  form 
quhig  Sc.  (Jam.)  [hwig,  wig.]  1.  sb.  Whey ;  sour 
milk  or  cream  ;  buttermilk. 

Sc.  The  sour  part  of  cream,  which  spontaneously  separates  from 
the  rest  ;  the  thin  part  of  a  liquid  mixture  ijAM.)  :  Milk  milket  aflf 
milk.  Milk  in  a  pig ;  New  calved  kye's  milk.  Sour  kirnie  whig, 
Chambers  Pop.  Rhymes  (ed.  1870)  386.  ne.Sc.  Gregor  Flk-Lore 
(1881)194.  Cai.'  Gall.  MACTAGGART£)iy>c/.  (1824  .  Ant.  A  thin 
subacid  liquor  resembling  whey  which  collects  on  the  surface  of 
butter  milk  when  long  kept,  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  \C.)  N.Cy.' 
Cum.  Whig  is  wentit,  wended,  or  turned  buttermilk,  run  to  whey 
and  curd,  Williamson  Local  Etym.  (1849)  19.  w.Yks.'  Fre- 
quently called  green  wey,  from  its  being  of  a  greenish  colour. 
ne.Lan.',  Chs.'  =  3,  Not.  (J.H.B.),  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  Commonly  used 
in  the  saying,  *  As  sour  as  whig.'  sw.Lin.'  Oh,  lor !  the  milk's  as 
sour  as  whig.  Nhp.'  [Whig,  and  Whay,  seium  lactis,  Levins 
Manip.  (1570).] 

2.  A  beverage  made  of  whey  flavoured  with  herbs ;  see 
below. 

n.Cy.  (K.)  Nhb.'  The  whey  was  infused  with  mint  and  sage, 
soured  a  little  with  buttermilk.  It  was  boiled  first,  then  boiled  a 
little  more,  cooled  and  clarified,  and,  when  cold,  was  ready  (J.H.). 
Cum.'"  n.Yks.  Good  kirne-milk  and  whig,  Meriton  Praise  Ale 
(1684)  1.  160  ;  n.Yks.*     e.Yks.  Marshall  Rtir.  Ecoii.  (1788). 

3.  Wine-posset. 

Shr.'  '  Cook,  yo'  mus'  mak'  the  Missis  some  w'ig,  'er's  got  a  bad 
coud.'     '  W'ig,  what's  that?"     'W'y,  milk  boiled  00th  winde.' 
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4.  V.  Of  stale  churned  milk  :  to  throw  off  a  sediment. 
Dnif.  (Jam.)  Hence  Whigged,  ppl.  adj.  curdled,  as  milk  ; 
broken  in  whey. 

Ir.  In  the  beginning  we  were  all  as  thick  as  whigged  milk, 
Carleton  Traits  Peas.  (1843)  I.  121.  w.Yks.",  s.Chs.'  Shr.'  I 
doubt  this  custurt-puddin'  's  w'igged,  the  oven's  bin  a  bit  too 
sharp  fur  it. 

WHIG,  v.^  and  sb.^  Sc.  Also  written  wig  Sh.I. 
[hwig.]  1.  V.  To  go  quickly ;  to  jog  along  ;  to  move  at 
an  easy,  steady  pace. 

Sc.  I  .  .  .  was  whigging  cannily  awa  hame,  Scott  Guy  M.  (1815^ 
xxiv.  Sh.I.  Hit's  as  muckle  as  I  can  dfi  ta  wig  apo'  da  erl,  far 
less  ta  fecht  wi'  a  aiver  o'  a  gaut  laek  a  coo,  Sh.Ncws  (Nov. 6. 1897  . 
Uh.  (Jam.)  Slk.  Whigging  an'  prigging  an'  a'  new-l'angleness, 
Hogg  Poems  (ed.  1865)  419.  Rxb.  Well,  well,  I  must  be  whigging 
awa'  now.  Guid  day,  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  54. 
2.  To  work  nimbly  and  heartily.  CId.  (Jam.)  3.  To 
drink  copiously;  gen.  used  with  off,  out,  or  up.  Sc.  (Jam.), 
Bnff.*        4.  sb.   A  copious  draught.     Bntil'.' 

WHIG,  see  Wig,  sb.\  Wig(g,  ^b. 

WHIGAMORE,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  A  'Whig,' 
Presbyterian,  Covenanter.     Cf.  whig,  sb.^ 

Sc.  A  cant  term  of  the  same  meaning  with  Whig,  as  applied  to 
the  old  Presbyterians,  but  apparently  more  contemptuous  (Jam.)  ; 
There  was  he  and  that  sour  Whigaraore  they  ca'd  Burley,  Scott 
Old  Mortalitv  (1816)  xxxvii;  Those  in  the  west  come  in  the 
summer  to  buy  at  Leith  the  stores  [of  cornT  that  come  from  the 
north  :  and  from  a  word  Wiggam,  used  in  driving  their  horses, 
all  that  drove  were  called  the  Whiggamors,  Burnet  Own  Times 
(17531  I.  58  (Jam.,  s.v.  Whig\  Twd.  I  am  a  King's  man  out  and 
out,  and  would  see  all  whigamores  in  perdition  before  I  would 
join  with  them,  Buchan/.  Burnet  (1898)  269. 

WHIGGA,  sb.  Sh.I.  [hwigs.]  The  couch-grass, 
Tritiaou  repens.     S.  &  Ork.* 

WHIGGERED  WHEY, />/jr.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Also  in  form 
whiggened  whey  N.C3\'  A  beverage  made  by  infusing 
herbs  in  fermented  whey.  Also  called  Whig  (q.v.).  ( I.L. 
1783),  N.Cy.' 

WHIGGIN,  WHIGGLE,  see  Wiggin,  sb..  Wiggle. 

WHIGGONITE,  sb.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    A  Whig. 

Lnk.  For  being  opposed  to  Jacobites,  They  plainly  call'd  them 
Whiggonites,  Graham  IVritmgs  (1883    I.  124, 

WHIGMALEERIE,  sb.  and  adj.  Sc.  Lakel.  Also 
written  whigmaleery  Cum.^*;  and  in  forms  figmalirie 
Lnk.  (Jam.)  ;  whigmeleerie  Sc.  (Jam.)     [hwigmaliri.] 

1.  sb.  Obs.  A  game  played  at  a  drinking  club  ;  see  below. 
Ag».  A  pin  was  stuck  in  a  circle,  having  as  many  radii  drawn 

from  the  centre  as  there  were  persons  in  the  company,  with  the 
name  of  each  person  at  the  radius  opposite  to  him.  An  index, 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  pin,  was  moved  round  by  every  one  in 
liis  turn  ;  and  at  whose  name  soever  it  stopped,  that  person  was 
obliged  to  drink  off  a  glass  (Jam.). 

2.  A  fantastic,  useless  ornament ;  a  gimcrack. 

Sc.  It's  a  brave  Kirk — nane  o'  yere  whigmaleeries  .  .  .  about  it, 
Scott  Rob  Roy  (1817)  xix.  s.Sc.  She  was  tempting  him  to  fling 
awa  his  siller,  buyin  whigmaleeries,  to  gar  her  look  like  an  .Tnlic, 
Wii.sON  Tales  (1839)  ^-  53-  Ayr.  Nane  o'  your  whigmaleeries  o' 
castles,  a'lums  and  craw-steppit  gavels,  forme.  Service  Nolumhinis 
(1890)  24.  Rxb.  You  couldiia  busk  yourself  up  sae  brawly  with 
a' thae whigmaleeries o' yours, Hamilton 0»//«if.';  1897)16;  Cum.'* 

3.  A  whim,  crotchet,  vagary;  a  foolish  fancy. 

n.Sc.  What  would  theirgrandfathers  have  said  to  a  whigmaleerie 
of  a  ball  1  Miller  Scenes  and  Leg.  (ed.  1853)  xxx.  w.Sc.  Hen- 
derson Ottr  J  tallies  {iQgQ)  121.  Ayr.  Some  fewer  whigmelceries 
in  your  noddle.  Burns  Brigs  of  Ayr  (1787)  I.  96.  Lnk.  But  Bess 
.  . .  took  figmaliries  and  would  jump  with  sword  and  pistol  by  her 
side,  Ramsay  Poems  (1800)  II.  497  Jam.).  Twd.  Ye  maun  put  a 
strict  watch  over  a  vagrom  fancy,  and  ye'll  be  quit  0'  siccan 
whigmaleeries,  Buchan  IVeallier  {16^)  261. 

4.  adj.  Whimsical,  odd. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Lth.  He's  makin'  your  mother  some  kind  o' 
whigmaleerie  thing  ior  toastin'  bread  wi',  Strathesk  More  Bits 
(ed.  1885)  67.     Lakel.2 

WHIGS,  si.//.  Chs.  [wigz.]  Roots  or  other  obstruc- 
tion choking  up  a  drain;  a  dial,  form  of  twigs.'  Cfquig,5i.' 

Chs.' ;  Chs.^  The  stuff  is  welly  racked  up  wi'  whigs.     s.Chs.' 
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WHIGWHAM.s*.  s.Lan.'  [wigwam.]  A  quagmire: 
a  bog. 

WHIHHER,  V.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  quhihher 
(Jam.).  1.  To  move  through  the  air  with  a  whizzing 
sound  ;  to  flutter  quickly,  as  a  bird. 

Sc.  Quhihher  by  thaim  down  the  stream,  Loud  nickerin  in  a 
lauch,  Scott  Minstrelsy  (i8oa)  HI.  361  Jam.).  n.Sc,  Ags.  (li.) 
Fif.  There  was  a  sough,  like  flann  or  flaw,  As  in  he  whihhcr'd 
through  the  wa",  Tennant  Papistry  [  1827    25. 

2.  To  laugh  in  a  suppressed  way ;  to  titter.    Ags.  (Jam.) 
Cf  whicker,  v.  2. 

WHIL,  V.  Obs.  Wxf.'  To  turn  upside  down.  Cf. 
whelve. 

WHILAIM,  adv.  Obs.  Dor.  At  a  venture.  Haynes 
Foe.  (c.  1730),  in  A^.  &»  Q.  (1883)  6th  S.  viii.  45. 

WHILE,  sb.,  coiij.,  prep.,  adv.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in 
Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  Also  written  wile  Shr.' ;  and  in  forms 
fil  Sh.I.;  file  Bnff.i  Abd.;  fill  S.  &  Ork.'  Cai.' ;  wal 
w.Yks  Lan.;  wel  Cum.*;  well  n.Yks. ;  whahl  n.Yks.*; 
whal  Yks. ;  whel  Cum.'";  whell  Cum.;  wheyl  Chs.; 
wheyle  Cum.'*;  whil(lSc.;  whoile  s.Lan.' ;  whol  w.Yks. 
s.Lan.';  woile  Lan.;  wold  Yks.  [hwail,  wail;  un- 
stressed wol.]  1.  sb.  In  comb,  (i)  Whileer,  a  short 
time  ago;  (2)  -sich  or  -stitch,  in  phr.  every  while-sich, 
every  now  and  then  ;  cf.  every  ivide  sti/c/i,  s.v.  Stitch,  s6.' 
1  (3)  ;  (3)  -sin',  in  phr.  a  while-sin  back,  see  (i) ;  (4)  -some, 
former,  whilome. 

(i)  Nhb.  He'll  ne'er  mount  barb,  nor  couch  a  lance. ..  Whileere 
[sic]  with  might  and  main.  Laird  of  Tliomeyburne  (1855'!  47.  w.Cy. 
Grose  (1790)  Snppl.  Dor.  (W.C.  c.  1750).  n.Dev.  Tha  told'st 
ma  now-reert  or  a  whilere,  Exm.  Scold,  1  1746'  1. 140.  Cor.  Iloiae 
Subsecivae  (1777")  71.  (si  Chs.'^  Shr.'  'E's  at  it  every  wilc-sTche. 
(3)  Lnk.  This  whilesin'  back  I've  studied  her,  Murdoch  Doric 
Lyre  (1873)  38.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (4)  Rnf.  Noo,  alake,  their  vera 
name  Is  unkent  in  their  whilsome  hame,  Young  Lochlomond 
(18731  56. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  all  then<hiles,3.\\  the  time;  (2)  a  sight  of  ivliiles, 
a  long  time ;  (3)  a  ivhile  back,  a  short  time  ago ;  (4)  at 
ivhiles,  (5)  by  whiles,  now  and  then  ;  (6)  in  the  between 
while,  in  the  meantime  ;  (7)  one  body's  ivhile,  one  person's 
business  ;  (8)  the  ti'hile,  see  (6) ;  (9)  the  ivhiles,  whilst  ; 
(10)  this  while,  for  some  time  past;  (11)  whiles  of,  at  times 
during. 

(i)  Dev.  All  the  whiles  as  he  stood  with  his  hand  on  the 
mantelshelf  I  was  thinking  I  knew  that  mark,  Mortimer  IV.  Moors 
(1895)  2ir,  n.Dev.  Poor  Tamsin  clutching  on  all  the  whiles  tight 
to  Liza  Ann's  arm.  Chanter  Witch  (1896)  iv.  (2)  GIo.  'Tis  a  sight 
of  whiles  since  I  set  eyes  upon  'ee,  Buckman  Darke's  Sojourn 
(1890)126.  (3' Sc.  (A.W.)  Wmh.  I  seen  him  a  while  back  (W.M.). 
n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  (4^  Own. Whun  we  ceased  at  whiles  tae  speak. 
Savage  Armstrong  Ballads  (1901)  14.  fs)  s.Hmp.  What's  that 
King  David  says  on  'um,  as  Jesse  reads  by  whiles?  Verney 
L.  Lisle  (1870)  X.  (6)  e.Dev.  The  following  motion  was  put  down 
for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  every  man  having  time  to 
sense  it  in  the  between-while,  Jane  Lordship  (1897)  i6i.  (7) 
w.Yks.  (J.W.1  nw.Dev.'  Tiz  wan  body's  while  to  look  arter 
thucker  chill ;  a  more  mischievious  little  limb  I  nivver  kom'd 
across.  (8)  Frf.  Speaking  to  Jess  by  nods  the  while,  Barrie 
Thrums  (1889")  iii.  Rnf.  'Mang  courts,  an'  wynds.  an"  closes  dark, 
Richt  proud  the  while.  Young  Pictures  (1865)  153.  Yks.  How 
have  you  done  the  while?  Grose  ( 1790)  jl/S.  nfl't/.  P.)  Oxf.  GO.) 
(9I  Dev.  I  held  his  horse  the  whiles  he  went  up  into  the  chamber, 
O'Neill  Idyls  (1892)  28.  (10)  Sc.  She's  been  mair  dowie  this 
while  nor  I  likit  tae  see.  Swan  Gates  of  Eden  (1895^  i.  Ayr.  This 
while  she's  been  in  crankous  mood,  Her  lost  Militia  fir'd  her 
bluid...  And  now  she's  like  to  rin  red-wud  about  her  whisky,  Burns 
yii(//;o<'s  Cry  (1786)  St.  16.  (11)  Sc.  (A.W.)  Don.  Niver  to  school, 
but  whiles  o'  two  winthers,  Macmanus  Bend  of  Road  (1898)  103. 

3.  A  space  of  time,  whether  long  or  short ;  time. 

Sc.  At  dinner-time,  and  other  whiles  when  there  was  company 
about,  ScoTT  Bride  of  Lam.  (1819^  xxiv.  BnfT.'  Abd.  They've 
been  made  this  file,  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  216.  Ayr. 
Warslin'  through  your  supper  in  hauf-oorly  instalments  between 
the  whiles  in  the  shop,  Service  Notandums  (1890)  93.  Ir.  It's  a 
sort  o'  diversion  thim  whiles  when  ye're  starvin.  Barlow  Bogland 
(1892)4.  n.Cy.  (J.W.),  Dur.'  n.Yks.' It's  a-vvhile  off.  w.Yks. 
Aw  shouldn't  be  capp'd  if  ther  wor  a  dust  here  in  a  while  (H.J.). 
Not.  We  used  to  stand  the  market  one  while  (L.C.M,).     n.Lin.' 
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What  a  while  you've  been,  Mary  Ann  ;  I've  been  litein'  o'  you  a 
nooer  sw.Lin.'  He's  been  dead  his-sen  a  niced  while.  Hrf.  I'll 
do  it  when  I've  while  (E.M.W.).  Oxf.»  What  a  while  you  a  bin, 
MS.  add.  Brks.i  What  a  while  a  be  gone  whoam  to  his  dinner. 
Ken.2 

Hence  (i)  at  ivliiles-like,  phr.  as  though  having  regular 
periods  ;  (2)  Dinner-while,  sb.  dinner-time ;  see  Dinner, 

1  (2). 

(i)  n.Yks.2  They  came  at  whiles-like.     (2)  w.Yks.  They  bed 
a  feit  at  t'dinner-while  (B.K.). 
4:.  conj.   IncowZ>.(i)While-as,  06s.,  so  long  as;  (2) -ever, 

(a)  see  (i)  ;  (6)  until. 

(I)  Edb.  But  now,  whileas  the  show'r  does  last,  Tis  no  thought 
proper  they  shud  fast,  Har'sl  Rig  (I794;  29,  ed.  1801.  (2,  a) 
w  Yks.  T'poar  slave  mun  tug  an  tew  wit  wark  Wolivver  shoo  can 
crawl,  Preston  Poems  (1864)  6.  (6)  w.Yks.  Ah'st  wait  up 
wholiver  he  comes  (B.K.). 

5.  So  that.  ,_  ,    ^ 

w.Yks.  Ther'  wei'  sich  a  din  wol  aw  couldn  t  hear.  Hartley 
Grimes  s  Trip  (1877)  13;  If  tha  weshes  it,  it'll  run  up,  whol'  Ah 
wodn't  if  Ah  wor  thee,  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Feb.  17,  1900). 

6.  conj.  and  prep.   Until.     See  Awhile,  4. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  He  that  eats  while  he  lasts  will  be  the  war  while 
he  die,  Ferguson  Prov.  (164 1)  No.  324.  Sh.I.  Da  waiter  ran  doon 
ower  my  hide  fi'l  hit  cam'  oot  at  me  feet,  Sh.  News  (Aug.  27, 1898). 
Or.I.  Fergusson  Rambles  (1884)  240.  Cai.i  Elg-  Lang  be  it 
whill  the  last  faint  note  Shall  mourn  the  faded  beam,  Couper 
Poetiy  (1804)  I.  133.  Edb.  It  continued  whill  eleven  a-clock  of 
the  day,  Hume  Domestic  Details  (1697-1707)  xxiv.  N.Cy.'  Stay 
while  I  come  back.  Cum.^  I  didn't  stop  while  1  gat  fairly  into 
t'foald,  25;  Cum."  Wm.  A  nivver  fan  oot  what  thaed  bin  dewan 
while  'a  gkt  tet  Poo-brigg,  Spec.  Dial.  (1885)  pt.  iii.  2.  n.Yks."> 
Not  while  night.  ne.Yks.i,  e.Yks.i  w.Yks.  Ah  want  to  keep 
back  whol  Kei-smas,  Yhs.  IVkly.  Post  (Dec.  7,  1895)  ;  w.Yks.^S; 
w.Yks.5  Wal  t'sun  reeses  we  moan't  go.  Lan.  The  spell  that 
howds  a  soule  woile  death, Kay-Shuttleworth Scarsdale  (^1860)  II. 
236.  n.Lan.  Wal  t'day  break,  an  t'shadas  fiee  away.  Phizackerley 
Si:g.  Sol.  (i860)  ii.  17.  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Chs.  Hoo  screetched 
welly  wheyl  tha  met  a  heeard  her  to  th'  lone  eend,  Clough 
B.  Bresskittle  (1879)  4.  Der.i=,  Not.',  Lin.i  n.Lin.>  'Stir  this 
milk  while  it  boils.'  '  Stir  this  milk  when  it  boils,'  would  be  the 
form  if  the  milk  were  to  be  stirred  as  soon  as  it  began  to  boil. 
sw.Lin.',  Rut.i,  Lei.^  Nhp.'  I  sha'n't  leave  home  while  to-morrow. 
War.23  Bdf. 'He  'works  while  he  can't  work  any  longer' 
(J.W.B.).  Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  e.An.'  Stay  while  I  return.  Cmb.i 
Please,  m'm.  can  you  spare  me  while  Tuesday' 

7.  prep.   Since,  from. 

S.&Ork.'   Hrt.  I've  had  nothin  to  do  while  last  Christmas  (H.G.). 

8.  adv.   In  the  meantime. 

Lei.i  Yo'  goo  fetch  'im  an'  oi'll  hot  it  fur  him  whoile.      War.^ 

9.  V.  To  wait.     Glo.' 
WHILEAG,  see  "Whilock. 

■WHILES,  adv.  and  conj.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel. 
and  Eng.  Also  written  whyles  Sc. ;  and  in  forms  files 
Abd, ;  fyles  Abd.  Kcd.  ;  wheyles  Cum.'";  whils  Der. 
[hwailz,  wailz.]  1.  adv.  Sometimes  ;  now  and  then  ; 
occasionally.     See  While,  Whilst. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Whiles  you,  whiles  I,  sae  gangs  the  bailliary, 
Ferguson  Prov.  (1641)  No.  884.  Sh.I.  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  96. 
Cai.i  e.Sc.  Him  and  me  used  to  forgather  about  the  gardens 
whiles,  Setoun  R.  Urqiihart  (18961  iii.  Abd.  The  man's  files 
some  the  waur  o'  drink  fan  he  comes  hame,  Alexander  Ain  Flk. 
(1883)  II.  Kcd.  Fyles  at  Allan's  owre  a  gill  An  eveniu'  wisna 
lang.  Grant  Lays  (1884)  55.  w.Sc.  Whiles  here,  and  whiles 
there,  Carrick  Z.rt(Vrfo/Z.o^a«  (1835)  258.  s.Sc.  Sometimes  for 
sport,  and  whiles  for  need,  Watson  Border  Bards  (1859)  51. 
Ayr.  Whyles  mice  and  moudieworts  they  howkit.  Burns  Tua 
Dogs  '  1786)  1.  40.  Kcb.  Whnn  women's  silly  aneuch  tae  tak  men 
.  .  .  they  whiles  liae  a  deal  tae  pit  up  wi,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip 
'igor  74.  Ir,  I'm  finely,  .  .  Barrin'  whiles  just  a  touch  of  the 
cramp.  Barlow  Ghost-bereft  (1901)  80.  N.I.'  Ogh,  'deed,  whiles 
he's  betther  an' whiles  he's  waur.  N.Cy.i  Nhb,' Aa  whiles  meet 
him  i'  the  mornins.  e.Dur.i,  w.Dur.',  Lakel.^,  Cum.'*  Wm. 
T'fooak  whiles  cooed  ma  Peeat  Gooardy,  Spec. Dial.  (1885)  pt.  iii.  i. 
ii.Yks.^  1  whiles  take  a  little.      ra.Yks.' 

Hence  whiles  and  again,  phr.  now  and  then. 
n.Dev.  1  met  un  whiles  and  again,  Zack  Dunstable  IVeir  [igoi)  35. 
2.  In  the  meantime. 
Not.'     Lei.'  Ah'll  'oold  'or  'ead  whoiles.     War.^ 


3.  conj.  Whilst. 

Der.  Kern  in  whils  I  looks  for  him,  Ouida  Puck  (1870)  v.  Sus.' 
Dor.  C.  Hare  Dinah  Kellow  (1901)  13.     nw.Dev.' 

4.  Until. 

sw.Lin.i  '  She  did  not  fret  whiles  we  fretted,'  meaning  that  she 
did  not  begin  to  cry  till  the  others  did.     Rut.' 

WHILIE,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  filie  Bnff.^  Abd. ; 
fylie  ne.Sc.  [hwaili.]  A  short  space  of  time ;  a  little 
while. 

Sc.  You'll  thole  it  a  wee  whilie  langer,  Keith  Bonnie  Lady 
(1897)38.  Sh.I.  Stewart  rfl/«(  1892)  47.  ne.Sc.  She'll  be  a' richt 
in  a  fylie.  Green  Gordonhaven  ( 1887  i  81.  Bnff.'  Abd.  I'll  get  the 
beasts  worn  in  aboot  in  a  filie,  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  94. 
s.Sc.Thestacksfor  the  first  whilie  were  aye  heatin' wi' us,  Wilson 
Tales  (1836)  IV.  47.  e.Lth.  It  was  awhilieafter  he'd  been  settled, 
HuNTERy.  Inwick  (1895)  43. 

WHILK,  j<.'  and  sb.  Cum.  Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  Also 
written  wilk  Cum.'*  [wilk.]  1.  v.  To  howl  as  a  dog  ; 
to  yelp.  s.Cy.  (Hall.),  Sur.',  Sus.'^  Hmp.'  2.  To 
mutter  to  oneself  as  when  offended  ;  to  complain. 

Ken.  Lewis  /.  Tenet  (1736)  ;  Ken.'  He  went  offwhilkin  when 
I  couldn't  give  him  nothing;  Ken.^,  Sus.'^,  Hmp.' 
3.  sb.   The  bark  of  a  young  dog  when  in  close  pursuit. 
Cum.'* 

WHILK,  ti.2  Sh.I.  [hwilk.]  To  suck  quickly  into 
the  mouth  ;  to  gulp  up.     S.  &  Ork.' 

WHILK,  pron.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Also 
in  forms  filk  Bnfi?  Abd.  Frf  ;  fill  Frf  ;  quhilk  Sc. ; 
whulk  Rnf  N.Cy.'  [hwil,  wilk.]  1.  A  dial,  form  of 
'  which.'     See  Which,  pron. 

Sc.  (Jam.I;  Yon  place,  .  ,  whilk  w-as  a  very  suitable  place  to 
hide  in,  Stevenson  Catriona  (1893)  xii ;  Obsol.  in  literature,  and 
obs.  in  speech,  or  nearly  so  (A.W.).  Bnff.'  Abd.  Filk  o'  them 
wud  be  warst?  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xxiii.  Frf.  '  Fill 
ane,'  which  one  (W.A.C.).  w.Sc.  Carrick  Laird  0/ Logan  (1835) 
273.  Rnf.  His  hobby-horse  On  whulk  he  mony  a  canter  took. 
Young  Lochlomond  {iS-jz)  13.  Slk.  For  whilk  he  never  cared  a 
flee,  Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856,1  III.  116.  N.Cy.'^  Nhb.'  Obs. 
on  Tyneside,  but  formerly  common  and  still  used  in  remote  parts 
of  Nhb.  Dur.',  Lakel.'=,  Cum.',  Wui.  (,B.K.)  s.Wm.  Striving 
whilk  cud  knit  t'hardest,  SouTHEYZ)orfo;(ed.  1848)559.  n.Yki.'"^ 
e.Yks.  '  Whilk  will  you  have  ? '—not  used  in  the  relative  sense, 
Marshall  Riir.  Econ.  1788).  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Willan  List 
Wds.  {i&ii). 

2.  Cowp.  ( i)  Whilkan,  which  one  ?  (2)  ever,  (3)  -owther, 
whichever. 

(i)  Cum.'*  (2)  Abd.  WhilUever  o"  them  it  was,  he  gae  the 
auld  captain  a  hent,  I\Iacdonald  Warlock  (1882)  vii.  1,3)  n.Yks.^ 
'  Whilkowther  geeat  I  gan,'  whichever  road  I  take. 

[1.  '  What  ?   whilk  way  is  he  geen  ? '  he  gan  to  crye, 
Chaucer  C.  T.  a.  4078.] 
WHILK,  see  Welk,  t».' 

WHILKIN,  conj.  Obs.  Yks.  Whether.  w.Yks. 
Thoresby  Lell.  (1703).     See  WhiVk,  pron. 

WHILLABALLOO,  si.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  written  whila- 
baloo  Ir. ;  whilliebillou,  whillybaloo  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in 
form  whulabaloo  Dwn.  [hwiTabslii.]  An  outcry ;  an 
uproar.     The  same  word  as  HuUa-balloo,  q.v. 

Dmf.  (Jam.I  GaU,  Mactaggart  £»g(-/.  (1824).  Ir.  Torminted 
wid  the  whillaballoo  he  made  over  her  while  she  was  to  the  fore. 
Barlow  Idylls  (1892)  133.  Dwn.  A  wheen  o'  them  riz  the  maist 
tremenjus  whulabaloo  iveryeheerd,  Lyttle  i3n//vi"rfrf)' (,1892 y  60. 
WHILLALOO,  sb.,  v.  and  in/.  Sc.  Irel.  Wm.  Also  in 
forms  whililoo  Wm. ;  whillalew  Ir. ;  whillalooya  N.I.' ; 
whillie-lu  Sc.  ;  whillilew  Ir.  ;  whillilu  Slk.  (Jam.)  ; 
whillylou  Ayr.  ;  whiloloo  Con.  ;  whullilow  Gall, 
[hwi'lalii.]      1.  sb.  An  outcry;  a  hubbub,  commotion. 

Ayr.  She's  sleeping  now  1  Yet  wakens  wi'  a  greeting  eye.  An* 
whilly  lou,  Fisher  Poems  (1790)  65.  GalL  Hactaggart  Encycl. 
(1824).  Ir.  A  few  people  to  raise  a  cry,  .  .  and  sure  I  set  up  a 
whillilew  myself,  Levek  C/i.  0'j'l/a//i3' (1841)  Ixxx  ;  There's  a  great 
whillaloo  goin'  through  it  this  minyit.  Barlow  Shamrock  ^1901  1 
240.  Don.  Archie  raised  the  whillalew  at  wanst  till  a  wheen  o' 
the  naybours  come  runnin'  to  his  help,  Billy  Lappin.  in  Cent.  Mag. 
(Feb,  1900)  607.  Wmh.  There's  a  powerful  whillaloo,  chairs  an' 
stools  flyin',  cans  an'  pots  tumblin',  the  \\-hole  place  in  a  ruction, 
Bullock  //•.  Pastorals  (1901)  248.     s.Don.  Simmons  Gl.  '1890'. 
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2.  A  musical  air;  a  prolonged  strain  of  melanclioly  music. 
Sc.  Mackay.     Silt.    Jam.)  ;  What  wliillilu  is  that  thou  keep'st 

a  trilling  at'  Hogg  Tales,  I.  162    /'/<.). 

3.  V.   To  make  an  outcry. 

Ir.  Barlow  East  unto  West  (rags'!  268.  Don.  We  found  my 
brave  Nanny  sitting  in  the  chimney  corner,  whillilew-ing  and 
pilliilew-ing,  crying  the  very  eyes  out  of  her  head.  Macmanus 
C/iim.  Corners  ,1899)  189.     Con.  Bodkin  Shillelagh  (1902)  79. 

4.  ;';//.   In  phr.  11)  sinking  K'/ii/hlooya  to  the  day  nellies, 
dead  and  buried  ;  (2)  lo  sliout  ivliililoo,  to  cry  out. 

(1)  N.I. '  (2)  Wm.  He  poo'd  me  an'  auld  assle  teuth  oot  an'  he 
mccad  me  shoot  whililoo  ivvery  yark  he  teeak  (B.K.''. 

WHILLIEGOLEERIE,  sl>.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  A 
liypocritical  whieedler  ;  a  selfish  flatterer. 

WHILLIE.-WHALLIE,  v.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  To  coa.x  :  to 
wheedle.  Per.  (Jam.)  See  ■VVhilly,  v.  2.  To  daily; 
to  loiter.     Sc.  Edb.  Review  (Apr.  1809)  145.     n.Sc.  (Ja.m.) 

■VVHILLIMER,  sb.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Lan.  Also  written 
whillymer  Cum.;  whyllymer  N.Cy.';  and  in  form 
:  winnynier  ne.Lan.'  A  very  poor  and  hard  kind  of 
cheese  made  of  skim  milk  ;  also  in  comp.  'Whillimer- 
cheese. 

N.Cy.'  Cum.  The  whillymer  ate  teugh  and  teasty,  Anderson 
Ballads  (ed.  1808)  riS;  Whillimoor,  at  the  latter  end  of  last 
century,  was  a  considerable  tract  of  poor  barren  moorland.  It 
gradually  became  enclosed,  and  farms  were  carved  out.  The 
quality  of  its  dairy  produce  was  very  inferior,  and  the  cheese 
particularly  of  the  poorest  kind.  When  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  it  became  hard  almost  to  llintiness  ;  hence  it  was  commonly 
said.  '  like  a  Whillymer  cheese,  it  wants  an  axe  and  a  saw  to  cut 
it,'  A'.  &  O.  (1888,1  7th  S.  vi.  150  ;  Cum. '2",  ne.Lan.' 

WHILLY,  sb.     Sh.I.     [hwMi.l     A  small  skiiT. 

In  the  summer  time  he  went  to  the  fishing  in  his  own  little 
whillie,  Clark  N.  GIc/vus  ( 1898)  18  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

WHILLY,  !'.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  in  form  whuUy  (Jam.). 
To  cheat,  esp.  by  wheedling  ;  to  gull. 

Sc.  These  baptized  idols  of  theirs  .  .  .  whillied  the  old  women 
out  of  their  corn  and  their  candle-ends,  Scott  Abbot  (1820'  xvi; 
(Jam.)  ;  Wise  men  maybe  whilly'dwi' wiles.  Ramsay  Proz;.  (1737'. 
Abd.  Shirrefs  Poems  (1790)  Gl.  Lnk.  By  printing  it  like  their 
vile  trash.  The  honest  lieges  whilly'd,  Ramsay  Poems  1  1721)  324. 

WHILLY,  WHILLY  BALEARY,  see  Willy,  sb.\ 
Whully-balurry. 

WHILLY-LILLY,  s/>.  Lakel.^  Insinuating  flattery  ; 
also  used  nttn'b.     See  Whilly,  v. 

Ther's  ncea  whilly-lilly  wark  abool  huz,  neea  marry. 

WHILLY-WHA,  v.,  sb.  and  adj.  Sc.  Also  written 
whillywaa,  williewa  Sc.  ;  and  in  forms  whilly-whae, 
whilly-whaw,  whullywha  (Jam.).  1.  v.  To  flatter, 
wheedle  ;  to  cajole ;  to  say  soft  things,  as  a  lover.  See 
Whilly,  V. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Two  young  things  whilly-whawing  in  ilk  other's 
ears  for  a  minute,  Scott  Oiicntiii  Durward  {1823)  xxxi.  s.Sc.  I 
didna  staun  whilly  whain  wi'  them,  Wilson  Tales  (1839")  V.  128. 
Dnif.  Dinna  you  whil!ie-wha  the  callant  with  your  girning  mou' 
and  your  silly  blue  ecn,  Hamilton  The  Mawki'n  (1898)  277. 
2.  To  procrastinate.  Sc.  Mackav.  3.  sb.  Cajolery, 
flattery. 

Sc.  Hut !  none  of  your  whillywhas  !  Stevenson  Cn/r/o/in  1 1893) 
ij.  s.Sc.  (Jam.)  Edb.  Gaewa  wi' your  whilly-whaws,  Ballantine 
Gabeeliinzie  (ed.  1875)  250. 

4.  A  flatterer;  a  person  on  whom  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  ;  a  deceitful,  insinuating  fellow. 

Sc.  (Jam.  I  Abd.  Shirrefs  Poems  (1790)  Gl.  Ayr.  If  ony 
whillywha  o'  an  Englisher  should  yirr  and  mak  a  kilfudyoch  aboot 
the  words.  Service  IVolandiims  \  1890)  125.  Lnk.  He's  ,  ,  .  left  it 
a'.  Maybe  to  some  sad  whilliwhaw,  Ramsay  Poems  (1721;  24. 
Edb.  Beatty  5cr/r/(i)- (1897)  113. 

5.  adj.   Wheedling,  flattering ;  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
Sc.  (Jam.);  He  isawhilly-whaw  body, and hasaplausibletonguc, 

Scott  Redg.  (1824)  xii.  Dmf.  A  trickle,  whillie-wha  lot  from 
first  to  last,  Hamilton  The  Mawktn  (1898)  119. 

WHILOCK,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  whileock  (Jam.); 
whyleock,  whylock  Sc.  ;  and  in  forms  filik  Hntt'.' ; 
whileag  Cai.'  [hwai'lak.]  A  short  space  of  time  ;  a 
little  w-hilc. 

Sc.  i,G.W.),  Cai.',  Bnff.'  (s.v.  I'ilie).  Abd.  The  sky,  a  whylock 
syne  sae    grey,  To  flecket  red  had  shifted,   Murray  Hameiinth 


(1900)47.  Per.,  w.Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  Service /)»•.  Z)Mj'MiV/(cd.  1887) 
166.  Dnif.  If  tiicy  could  Iceve  inside  me  for  a  whilock,  Paton 
Casttebraes    1 8g8    85. 

Hence  Whilocks,  adv.  sometimes;  on  brief  occasions. 
Lnk.  Whyelocks  I  micht  hand  wi'  you  A  quale  an'  cosh  bit  chat, 
Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  {iBf^)  42. 

WHILOM,  conj.     Obsol.     Sc.  Nhp.       1.  While,  whilst. 

Per.  I  .  .  .  now  have  stilled  the  water  s  din  That  I  might  speak 
whilom  you're  near,  Spence  Poems  (1898;  146.      Nhp.  Whilom 
Ralph,  for  Doll  to  wait.  Lolls  him  o'er  the  pasture  gate,  Clare 
Poems    1820)  133;  Nhp.' 
2.   Until.         Nhp.'  Stay  whilom  I  come. 

WHILOMS,  adv.  Obs.  or  ohsol.  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.' 
Also  written  whileoms  Sc.  (Jam.)     Sometimes. 

WHILPER,5A.  Sc.  Also  in  form  whulper.  Anything 
large  of  its  kind  ;  a  'whapper.' 

Sc.  Mackay.     Dmf.  What  a  whilper  of  a  trout  (Jam.). 

WHILST,  coiij.,prep.  and  adv.  Yks.  Not.  Rut.  Lei.  War. 
e.An.     fwailst.]       1.  conj.  and  piep.   Until.     See  Whiles. 

Yks.  Whilst  November,  N.  fy  Q.  1883)  6th  S.  vii.  58.  Not.' 
s.Not.  Wait  whilst  Sat'dy,  or  at  least  whilst  I  see 'imagen(,J. P.K.J. 
Rut.',  Lei.',  War.3,  e.An.' 

2.  adv.   In  the  meantime. 

Not.  You  can't,  you  can't — yet.  Only— why  don't  you  send  for 
thep'liceman  whilst.  Prior  Reitic  (1895)  243.     s.Not.  iJ.PK.) 

WHILT.  sb.*-  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  [wilt]  An  indolent, 
idle  person. 

WHILT,  sb.''  Obs.  Sc.  In  phr.  to  catch,  or  to  tal;c, 
one  a-whilt,  to  put  one  in  a  state  of  palpitation  orconfusion. 

Sc.  Long  ere  1  came  to  Clypesmyre,  The  ragged  rogue  caught 
me  a-whilt,  Watson  Coll.  (1706)  I.  12  (Jam.).  Rnf.  F.  Sempill 
Poems  'ed.  18491  52. 

WHILTIE-WHALTIE,  adv.  and  v.     Obs.  or  obsol.     Sc. 

1.  adv.    In  phr.  lo  play  or  to  qo  ivhd/ie-ivhaltie,  to  go  pit- 
a-pat.   See  Whilt,  sb.^ 

Sc.  My  heart's  aw  playin  whiltie-whaltie(jAM.\  Fif.  Tennant 
Papistry  (,1827)  175.  Lnk.  My  heart  plays  whiltie  whaltie  whan  I 
kiss  her,  Graham  Writings    1883)  II.  14. 

2.  I'.   To  palpitate. 

Ayr.  A  kin'  o'  nettling  ramfeezalment  garl  a'  my  heart  whiltie- 
wlialtie,  Edb.  Mag.  (Apr.  1821)  351. 

3.  To  dally  ;  to  loiter.     n.Sc.  (Jam.) 
WHILVE,  see  Whelve. 

WHIM,  i-A.'  Nhb.  Dur.  Yks.  Lan,  Der.  Pern.  Dev.  Cor. 
Also  written  wim  Der.  Pem.  ;  and  in  terms  whem  Cor.'*  ; 
whims  w.Yks.'  ne.Lan.'  [wim.]  A  mining  term  :  a 
winding  engine  worked  by  horse-power;  also  in  comp. 
Whim-engine,  or  Whim-gin.     Cf.  whimsey,  4. 

Nhb.'  When  the  older  'cog-and-rung  gin,'  which  worked 
directly  over  a  pit  shaft,  was  superseded,  the  new  engine  was 
called  a  '  whim,'  a  '  whimsey,'  or  '  whim-gin.'  '  In  a  whim  gin  the 
ropes  run  upon  two  wheel  pullies  over  the  shaft.  The  roller  is  at 
some  distance,  and  the  circular  track  of  the  horses  is  not  round  the 
Shalt,'  Brand  Hist.  Xewcastle  (1789)  II.  6S4.  Nbb.,Dur.  Nichol- 
son Con/ 7")-.  G/.  fi883).  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Der.  Mawe 
Mineral.  (1802)  Gl.  sPem.  Laws  Little  Eiig.  (1888)  422.  Dev. 
A  singular  kind  of  bridge,  formed,  I  imagine,  of  part  of  an  old 
wheel,  or  whim.  Bray  Dese.  Tamar  and  Tavy  (1836  II.  Lett, 
xxxi.  Cor.'  I  druv'  a  whcm ;  Cor.^  A  large  hollow  drum  with  a 
perpendicular  axis  and  a  powerful  transverse  beam,  worked  by 
one  or  two  horses  walking  in  a  circle,  by  which  the  kibble  is  made 
to  ascend  or  descend  in  a  shaft, 

WHIM,  s6.2     Obs.     Dor.    The  brow  of  a  hill.     (Hall.) 

WHIM,  V.    w.Yks.*    [wim.]    To  cheer. 

It  whimmed  mc  on  my  way. 

WHIM,  sec  Wim,  t-.'.  Whin,  sb.^ 

WHIMBERRY.  WHIMBLE.  WHIMBLING.  sec 
Wimberry,  Wimble,  sb.^,  Wimbling. 

WHIMMY,  adj.  Cum.  Yks.  Chs.  Not.  Lin.  Nhp.  Wor. 
Glo.  Sus.  I  Imp.  Cor.  Also  written  wimmy  w.Yks. 
[wimi.]     Full  of  whims;  fanciful;  changeable. 

Cum.'''  e.Yks.'  Awd  maids  is  ginrally  varry  whimmj'. 
w.Yks.'*,  Chs.',  s.Chs.'  Not.  He's  as  whimmy  as  a  dog's  hairy 
iL.CM,\  n.Lin.',  e.Lin.  (G.G.W.)  sw.Lin.'  He's  such  a 
wl.immy  man.  Nhp.',  w.'Wor.',  se.Wor.'.  s.Wor.'.  Glo.  (A.B.), 
Glo.'  Sus..  Hmp.  Holloway.  Cor.  Here  is  a  description  of  a 
malade  imaginaire — '  He's  whifl'y  and  whimmy  and  a  bit  hippety- 
like,'  Hammond  Cor.  Parish  (1897)  342. 
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WHIMPER,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Brks. 
Also  in  forms  fiimper  Cai.' ;  wheemer  Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
whumper    N.I.'       [wi'mp3(r,    hwi'nipar.]  1.    v.    To 

grumble  ;  to  mutter  complaints.    Cld.,  Rxb.  (Jam.) 

2.  Of  a  dog ;  to  give  tongue  slightly.  Brks.'  3.  To 
break  silence  ;  to  betraj'  a  secret ;  to  tell  tales. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)  w.Yks.'  Mind  thou  don't  whimper  about  what 
I've  tell'd  the. 

4.  To  make  the  sound  of  running  water. 

Lth.  A  howm,  whase  bonnie  burnie  Whiniperin'  row'd  its 
crystal  flood,  Macneill /"oc^  IVks.  (1801)  I.  13. 

5.  sb.  The  cry  of  a  dog  at  sight  of  game. 

Dmf.  As  aft  through  fiel's  I  chanced  tae  stray.  An'  lang-lugged 
pussy  cam'  my  way,  The  fient  a  whimper  wad  I  say,  Quinn 
Heather  (1863)  71. 

6.  A  whisper  ;  a  private  intimation  ;  a  hint. 
Cai.i  I  noor  heerd  a  fumper  o'd,  or  aboot  'id.     N.I.^ 
WfflMPLE,  V.  and  sb.     Yks.  Lan.     [wi'nipl.]        1.  v. 

To  sob,  as  a  child  ;  esp.  to  sob  under  one's  breath. 

e.Yks.i  MS.  add.  (T.H.)     w.Yks.=  A  child  '  whimples  '   up  in  a 
corner  when  it  has  been  forbidden  to  cry  aloud.     ne.Lan.' 
2.  sb.  A  half-suppressed  sob.    e.Yks.'  MS.  add.  (T.H.) 

WHIMPLE,  see  Wimple. 

WHIMS,  56. //.  Nhp.'  [wimz.]  The  sides  of  a  brick 
or  stone  oven,  about  a  foot  high. 

WHIMS,  see  Whim,  s6.' 

WHIMSEY,  sb.  and  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks. 
Stf.  Lei.  War.  Dor.  Som.  and  Amer.  Also  written  whimsy 
Sc.  w.Som.'  and  Amer.  [wimzi,  hwinizi.]  1.  sb.  A 
fanciful  idea  ;  a  delusion. 

w.Som.i  Her've  a-got  a  whimsy  eens  her  can't  stan'.  and  there 
her  li'th  a-bed  ;  but  Lor!  her  can  stan',  ees,  and  urn  too,  nif  her 
was  a-put  to  it. 

2.  A  capricious  liking. 

Abd.  Because  a  maiden  is  ta'en  with  the  whimsey  o'  another, 
and  a  better,  nor  yoursel',  Cobban  Angel  (,i8g8)  155. 

3.  A  fanciful  device. 

Arg.  A  clan  badge  of  heather  or  whin  or  moss,  and  the  dry  oak- 
stalk  whimsy  of  Montrose,  MuNRoy.  S/>.'c«rf/rf  (iSgS)  142. 

4.  A  kind  of  windlass  :  the  frame  and  pulley  over  a  coal- 
mine, &c.     Cf.  whim,  5i.' 

Nhb.i  (s.v.  Whim-gin).  Cum.  A  windlass  worked  by  a  horse 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  long  wooden  shaft  or  lever  (E.W.P.), 
w.Yks.5,  Stf.',  Lei.',  War.^     Dor.  Barnes  Gl.  (1863  . 

5.  Co;;//>.  Whimsey-shaft,  (i)  a  shaft  with  a  windlass  at 
the  top  ;  (2)  a  lead-mining  term  :  a  small  shaft  sunk  and 
worked  by  a  horse. 

(iiCum.  Wallace  Alston  (1890)  140.  (2';  Nhb..  Dur.  The 
measures  used  for  Whimsey  or  Horse  Engine  Shafts,  Westgarth 
FoRSTER  Sec/ion  of  Strata  (1821)  340. 

6.  adj.  Changeable  ;  unstable  ;  fanciful. 

n.Yks.",  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  [Amer.  Mis'  Haskins  wasn't  well 
that  year,  and  was  dreadful  nervous  and  whimsy,  Slosson  Fo.t- 
glove  (1898)  180.] 

WHIM-STONE,  sb.  Oxf  A  calcareous  concretion 
found  in  the  Stonesfield  slate.  Woodward  Geol.  Eng. 
and  Wales  (1876)  185.  Prob.  the  same  word  as  '  quern- 
stone.'     See  Quern,  sb}  2. 

WHIMSY- WHAMSY,  56.  Lan.  [  wimzi- warn  zi.]  A 
whim  ;  a  fancy. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  wi'  witch-wives,  whimsy-whamsies,  an' 
crocodile  tears  ?  Ackworth  Preachers  (\<joi'\  128;  fS.W.) 

WHIM- WHAM,  sb.  and  adj.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc. 
Irel.  and  Eng.  Also  written  wim-wam  Yks.  s.Chs."  Not.^ 
w.Wor.'  Shr.'  Glo.'  Cor.^  ;  and  in  forms  whim-wom  Nhp.'; 
wim-wom  Lei.'  [wi'm-wam.]  1.  sb.  A  whim  ;  a  fancy; 
a  fad. 

Sc.  Kf.ith  Bonnie  Lady  (1897)  10.  w.Sc.  The  man  is  as  meek 
as  Moses  on  Sunday,  and  yet  on  a  Monday  he  gangs  fair  crazy  wi' 
his  whim-whams  an'  telegrams,  Henderson  OKiycaiiifs  i  i8g8) 
312.  Ayr.  That  wasane  o'  the  whim-whams  o'  Doctor  Gregory, 
AiNSLiE  Land  of  Burns  (ed.  1892)  Introd.  33.  Lth.  (Jam.)  Ir. 
She  hadn't  the  heart,  she  said  herself,  to  be  mindin'  about  such 
whim-whams,  Barlow  Idylls  (1892)  146.  Cum.3  It  was  tiiis 
whim-wham  o' t'wife's 'at  gat  him  t'nick-neam,  32;  Cum.-*  w.Yks. 
Nah,  Dick,  tha's  gctten  thi  whim-wham  at  last,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl. 
(Feb.  24,  1900;.  s.Lan.'  His  yed's  full  o'  whim-whams.  Chs.' 
s.Chs.'  Taak  nu  cyd  u  wot  dhaaf  chaap'  sez  ;  cy)z  fill  u  wim-- 


waamz,  r.Lin.'  se.Lin.  Let's  have  no  more  of  your  whim-whams 
(J.T.B.).  Lei.',  War.3  w.Som.' Ees !  that's  another  o' maister's 
whim-whams  ;  the  vowls  must  be  all  a-claned  out  twice  a  wick, 
sure, — I  s'pose  their  faces  must  be  a-warshed  arter  a  bit. 

Hence  Whim-whamniy,  adj.  fanciful. 

Lan.  Hoo's  getten  none  o'  those  whimwhammy  thawts  int'  hur 
nob  yet,  Paul  Bobbin  Sequel  (1819)  6. 

2.  A  trifle  ;  a  knick-knack  ;  a  fanciful  invention ;  a  new- 
fangled thing. 

w.Yks.s,  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  Lin.',  n.Lin.',  Lei.',  War.^^, 
w.Wor.',  Glo.i 

3.  A  kickshaw. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Gae  tak'  your  whim-whams  a'  frae  me,  And  bring 
me  fast  my  gruel,  Sharpe  Ballad  Bk.  (1823)  17,  ed.  1868; 
Florentine  and  flams — bacon,  wi'  reverence,  and  a'  the  sweet 
confections  and  whim-whams,  Scott  Bride  of  Lam,  (1819)  xi, 

4.  A  toy  water-wheel.  Lakel.*  5.  A  weathercock  ; 
a  child's  toy ;  see  below. 

Lan.  Aw  leet  wi  a  thunge  again  him,  at  sent  him  spinnin'  like  a 
whim-wham,  Lahee  Oivd  Vent,  9,  ne.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  A  child's  to}', 
having  (our  cross  arms  with  paper  sails  attached,  which  spin 
round  on  a  pivot  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  by  the  action  of  the  wind, 

6.  A  rattle  used  to  frighten  away  birds.     Lei.',  Nhp.' 

7.  A  turnstile.  Shr.'  8.  A  hobgoblin  ;  anything  that 
causes  fright.     e.Yks.  Nicholson  Flk-Lore  (1890)  78. 

9.  Phr.  (I)  all  on  the  ivliint-ivliani,  shaking,  quivering,  as 
of  something  insecurely  fastened;  (2)  as  contrary  as  a 
whhn-whani,  very  cross  ;  (3)  a  ivhiiii-ivham  for  a  goose's 
bridle,  something  that  April  fools  are  sent  in  search  of; 
(4)  — for  a  mustard-mill,  (5)  — for  a  treacle-mill,  (6)  — from 

Yocketon,  (7)  —  to  wind  the  sun  up,  evasive  answers  given 
to  a  child  or  other  unauthorized  questioner  ;  (8)  to  make 
a  iL'hini-u'ham  for  a  threshing-machine,  (9)  —  ivliim-whams 
for  water-ii.<heeis,  to  idle  away  one's  time  ;  to  do  an  absurd 

thing. 

(i)Ken.  (W.F.S.)  (2)  Lan.  Hoo  wur  as  lawse  as  a  boggart 
an'  as  contrary  as  a  whim-wham,  Lahee  Lan.  Flk.  (1887)  48. 
s.Lan. I  (3)N.I.'  (4)  War  .=  ' What's  that,  dad?'  '  A  wim-wom 
for  a  mustard  mill,  lad.'  (5)  Not.^  (6)  Chs.'  Thus,  should  two 
ciders  be  talking  together,  and  a  younger  person  come  in  between 
and  ask,  'What  are  you  talking  about?'  the  answer  would  be, 
'Oh!  a  whim-wham  from  Yocketon.'  (7)  s.Chs.'  (,8)  Cor.^  (9) 
w.Yks.  Banks  IVifld.  IVds.  (1865)  45. 

10.  adj.  Frivolous.  Nhb.' (s.v.  Whim-gin).  II.  Round- 
about ;  intricate  ;  labj'rinthine. 

Lei.'  It's  sooch  a  whim-wham  rooad.     War,^ 

WHIN,  sb.^  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  written  whinn  w.Yks.  ;  win  n.Yks.^  w.Yks.  Der.' ; 
and  in  forms  fun  Cai.'  Bnft".'  Abd.;  quhin  n.Lan. ;  whim 
In;  whinny  n.Yks."  ;  whun  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ir.  Nhb.'  Cum.'* 
[hwin,  win.]  1.  The  common  furze,  Ulex  eitropaeiis. 
Gen.  pi. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.',  Bn£f.'  e.Sc.  An  over-hanging  branch  of  whin, 
Setoun  R.  Urquhart  (1896)  vii.  Per.  Now  lieap  the  hearth  with 
peats  an'  whins,  Haliburton  Ochil Idylls  (1891)  37.  s.Sc.  Watson 
Border  Bards  (1859)  52.  Bwk.  Our  legs  wi'  the  whuns  were  a' 
scartit,  Calder  Poems  (1897)  66.  Kcb.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip 
(1901)263.  N.I.'  Uls.Inchesdisn't  break  squares  in  a  load  o' whins, 
Uls.  fm.  Arch.  (1853-62)  II.  127.  N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  Dur.',  Lakel.', 
Cum."*,  s.Wm.  (J.A.B.),  n.Yks.' 234_  ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.  Marshall 
Riir.  Econ.  (1788).  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  As  wick  as  a  whin,  Prov. 
in  Bnghouse  News  (Aug.  10,  1889')  ;  w.Yks.^^*  Lan.  Eggs, 
which  they  had  dyed  by  the  yellow  blossoms  of  the  whin, 
Harland  &c  Wilkinson  Flk-Lorc  (1867)  236.  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.' 
LMa.  All  whins  and  tussocks  of  the  lush  grass,  Caine  Deemster 
1887J  211,  ed.  1889.  Lin.',  n.Lin.',  e.An.  (B.  &  H.\  Suf.',  Cor.3 
[Whyiine,  saliunca,  rusciis  {Prompt.).'] 

Hence  (i)  Whinny,  {a)  adj.  furze-covered;  (b)  sb.  a 
common  ;  (2)  Whinny-bush,  (3)  -kow,  sb.  a  furze-bush  ; 
(4)  -road,  sb.  a  thorny  path  ;  nstdfig. 

1,1,  0)  Sc.  Great  patches  of  golden  broom  and  whinny  knowes, 
Wright  Se.  Life  (1897)  39.  Frf.  Narby  yon  whinny  hicht. 
LowsoN  Guidfoltow  (i8go)  242.  s.Sc.  Watson  Border  Bards 
(1859)  168.  Bwk.  We  wander'd  ower  the  lea  to  Markle's  whinny 
brae,  W.  Crockett  Minstrelsy  (1893)  195.  n.Ir.  We  wur  up  on 
the  whunny  knowes,  Lyttle  Paddy  McQuillan,  102.  Cum.  Burn 
Ballads  (ed.  1877)  58.  ne.Yks.'  \b)  Bwk.  To  days  when  on  the 
whinny  We  toiled  to  gather  rack,  Calder  Poems  (i8g7)  81.  (2) 
Lth.  Crooch'd  ahint  a  whinny  bus',  To  teaze  me  wi'  thy  wile, 
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LuMSDEN  SIteep-head  1,1893  99.  ^3;  Peb.  Wig  .  .  .  thick  busht, 
like  whinny  kow  Nipt  round  by  sheep,  when  grasses  fail,  Liiiloiin 
Green  (1685)  37,  cd.  1817.      (4")  n.Yks.^ 

2.  Coinp.  (I I  Whin-bloom,  the  blossom  of  the  furze; 
(2)  -bob,  a  branch  of  furze  ;  (3)  -bush,  -busk,  or  -buss,  a 
furze-bush  ;  (4)  -chacker,  (5)  -check,  the  whinchat,  Praiiii- 
cola  nibetra  ;  (6)  -checker,  the  hen  stoncchat,  P.  rubkola  ; 

(7)  -clad,  furze-covered;  (8)  -clocharet,  see  (5);  (9) 
•cow(e,  a  furze-bush  ;  a  long,  bushy  furze-branch  ; 
(101  -cutter,  a  boy"s  small  iron  hoop;  (11)  -dyke,  a  fence 
of  furze-bushes  ;  (12) -grey,  («)  the  linnet,  Z.(«o/(7  aiiiiia- 
biita\  (b)  the  lesser  vcd^oXc,  L.  rtifesceits;  (13)  -hemplin, 
-see  (12,  a);  (141  -hoe,  a  hoe  shaped  like  an  adze  for 
stubbing  up  furze  ;  (15)  -kid,  (a)  a  faggot  of  furze,  thorns, 
iS;c. ;  (b)  to  fence  or  thatch  with  furze,  &c. ;  (16) -linnet, 
see  (12,  n) ;  (17)  -Untie,  (a)  see  (5);  ib)  see  (12,(7);  (181 
-pod,  the  seed-vessel  of  the  furze  ;  (19)  root,  a  root  of 
furze ;  (20)  -shrub,  see  (3)  ;  (21)  -sparrow,  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  Accentor  i>wdiilaris ;  (22)  -stone,  a  broad,  flat 
stone  on  which  to  bruise  furze  for  cattle-feeding. 

(i)  Frf.  The  whinbloom,  an'  the  gowan,  Reid  Hcntheiland 
(1894)  32.  Nhb.  (B.  &  H.)  (2)  Cum.  Whinbobs  an'  hollins  we 
pot  into  bed,  Richardson  Talk  1 1876)  2nd  S.  139;  Cum.*  (3) 
Sc.  Ye  glowr  like  a  wild-cat  out  o'  a  whin-bush.  Ramsay  Ptov. 
U737)-  Bnff.  I  crept  behind  a  whin-bush.  Smiles  A'a/iir.  1876) 
.Niii.  Fif.  To  risk  a  jobbing  by  prying  into  the  whin-bus',  Colville 
yernacular  (iSgci'i  II.  Ant. O'Neill  C/fiisq/'^H/.  (1900)  i.  'Wxf. 
A  fence  surmounted  by  a  high  crest  of  whin-bushes,  Kennedy 
Banks  Boio  I  1867)  309.  Nhb.*  Dnr.  Loiigiiiaiis  Mag.  I^JuIy 
1897)  266.  Cum.  An  eje  in  his  heed  fit  to  kinnle  a  whin-buss 
(J.Ar.\  n.Yks.Sii\PSos  Jennie o' Biggers<iale{iSg3)  ao-j.  e.Tfks.', 
w.Yks.  (J.W.),  n.Lin.'  (4"!  Sc.  (Jam.)  w.Yks.  Swainson  Birds 
1  1885)  II.  (5)  Lan.  Upon  the  furrowed  field,  the  wailing  white- 
breasted  plover,  and  the  trilling  '  whin-check,' Waugh /?rti«A/fs 
/.nie  Cy.  (ie6i)  334.  (6)  N.I.',  n.Yks.=  (7)  Elg.  O'er  whin-dad 
knowc  and  Lamlock  howc,  Blackhall  Lays  (1849)  4i-  Lth.  Oft 
wc   climbed   the  whin-clad   hill,   Baliantine  Poems  (1856)  269. 

(8)  Frf.  Swainson  id.  (9)  Sc.  If  j'ou  would  have  a  horse  kick, 
make  a  crupper  out  of  a  whin-cow.  Scott />•«.  (Feb.  28,  1826). 
e.Fif.  At  little  or  nae  offence  he  would  bleeze  up  like  a  whun-cowe, 
I.atto  Tant  Bodkin  (1864)  vii.  Frm.  (B.  &  H.),  Cum.'"  (10) 
Cor. 3  (11)  n.Ir.  There  wuznae  a  whun  dyke  for  miles  roon  that 
wuznae  in  a  bleeze,  L\tti.e  Paddy  McQiii/ian,  78.  (12,  a)  N.I. 
[So  called]  from  its  frequenting  downs  and  open  moors  abounding 
in  furze,  Swainson  ib.  65.  Cum.*  (i)  N.I.*  (13)  Cum.*  (14") 
Edb.  Graips,  scythes,  whin-hocs,  R.  Wilson  Poems  (1822)  11. 
Gall.  Thej'  ...  set  afffor  the  crock  pig,  takin'  an  aul'  whun  howe 
tac  hoke  it  up  wi',  Gallovidian  (1901)  III.  73.  Nhb.*  (15.  a) 
e.Yks,  Long,  narrow  faggots,  termed  '  whin-kids.'  are  used  to 
form  helms  (shelters)  for  cattle  in  fields,  Nicholson  Flk-Lore 
(1890' 125;  e.Yk».*  m.Yks.i  The  whin-kyd  may  consist  of  thorns, 
or  whatever  other  ligneous  growths  are  procurable.  These,  in 
bundles,  take  the  place  of  stra\v  thatch  on  old  tenements,  and  are 
also  used  for  fencing.  Old  post-and-stave  buildings  were  usually 
thatched  on  the  roof  and  sides  with  this  material.  (4)  ni.Yks.' 
The  parcels  of  land  [arc]  .  .  .  whin-kydded  about.  (16)  Slg. 
Swainson  16.65,  i'Ti")  Abd.  Swainson  ib.  11.  (i)  Ayr.  To  a 
ncstfu'  o'  whin  Unties,  Ainslie  Land  of  Burns  (ed.  1892)  91.  Gall. 
(Jam.;;  Mactaggart  fiicjc/.  (1824)  256,  ed.  1876.  Kcb.  A  whin- 
liutic  was  liltin'  doon  the  crafts,  Armstrong  Kirkiebrae  (1896) 
316.  (i8j  Fif.  Whin  and  broom  pods  plunkt  their  peas  on  ruddy 
cheeks,  Colville  Verjiaciilar  (1899  ii.  (19)  Gall.  Carrs  and 
harrows  wi'  teeth  o'  whunroots,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  28, 
cd.  1876.  (20J  Lan.  When  whin-shrubs  blossom  gay,  Harland 
Lyrics  (1866)  84.  (21)  Sc.  Denominated,  as  would  seem,  from  its 
being  often  found  among  whins  or  furze  (Jam.j.  e.Lth.  Swainson 
ib.  28.     ;'22'  Ant.  Bai/ynteiia  Obs.  (,1892). 

3.  Phr.  (1)  rt.s-  close  as  a  iv/iiii,  very  secret;  12)  /o  f;i:r 
through  the  whins,  to  scold  severely;  (3)  logo,  or  to  conic, 
through  the  whins,  to  sufler  trouble  ;  (4 1  to  taiv  through  the 
whins,  see  (2). 

i)  Ayr.  Goudie's  as  close  as  a  whin  and  likes  to  keep  every- 
thing dark  till  the  proper  time  comes  for  sploring  o't,  Douglas 
Green  Shutters  (190T)  128.  (2"  Dmb.  Ye  may  as  weel  gi'e  our 
freen  here  through  the  whins  for  providing  naebody  to  succeed 
her  at  Whinnyside.  Cross  Disruption  (1844)  xxxvi,  (3)  Dmb. 
That  1  tint  a'  again  '  gaun  through  the  whins,'  Salmon  Gotmdean 
(1868)  100.  Lnk.  I've  been  thro' the  whins  myscl',  an' can  speak 
o't  frae  a  saut  personal  experience,  Munnocii   Readings  (1805) 


III.  108.     (4)  e.Lth.  A  beadle  in  I.illicsleaf  had  an  odd  way  ol 

expressing  his  gratitude  when  he  got  away  from  the  manse  or 
sessions-house  without  being  '  taken  through  the  whins,"  Dickson 
Kirk  Beadle  (ed.  189a)  144. 

4.  A  common.         Der.'  [So  called]  from  wins  growing  there. 

5.  The  rest-harrow.  Ononis  arveitsis.    Nhp.'     See  Cat- 
whin,  3. 

WHIN,  56.«  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Also  written 
whinne  Dur.;  and  in  forms  fin  n.Sc. ;  quhin  Sc.  (Jam.); 
whun  Sc. ;  whunn  Sc.  (Jam.I  [hwin.  win.]  1.  Basalt; 
also  applied  to  any  hard  rock  or  stone ;  also  used  allrib. 
A  shortened  form  of  whinstonc.' 

Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Sc.  It's  even  ower  by  Aberdour.  There's  mony  a 
craig  and  fin.  Buchan  Ballads  (1828;  1.  5,  ed.  1875.  Arg.  A 
pleasance  walled  by  whin  or  granite,  Munro./.  5/i/<?/;</irf  :  1898) 
243.  Ayr.  I  might  as  vvcel  hae  try'd  a  quarry-  O'  hard  whin  rock, 
Burns  Z)f(i//(  and  Dr.  Hornbook  (1785)  st.  18.  Lnl.  Whinstonc, 
or  porphyry,  differs  from  moorstone  in  this,  that  the  former 
contains  iron  and  also  some  lime.  Statist.  Ace.  I.  257  'Jam.). 
Bwk.  Back  from  the  blue  pavemented  whun  .  .  .  The  hot  reflection 
of  the  sun  Inflames  the  air  and  all,  W.  Crockett  Minstrelsy  (1893) 
45.  Nhb.  A  kind  of  stone  on  the  Cheviot  Hills,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds — 'one  called  the  blue,  the  other  the  brown  or  red 
rotten  whin.'  Annals  Agric.  (1784-1815)  ;  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur. 
Strong  blue  whin  with  a  great  deal  of  water.  Borings  (1881)  II.  i. 
Dur.  ',K.),  w.Dur.l 

Hence  'Whinny,  adj.  (i)  containing  whinstonc;  (2) 
exceedingly  hard. 

(i)  Nhb.,  Dur.  White  post,  top  part  whinny.  Borings  (1881)  II. 
253.  (,2)  Nhb.i 
2.  Coiiip.  (i)  'Whin-bob,  a  round  mass-like  kidney  iron- 
ore  found  in  whinstonc  rocks;  (2)  -clyer,  a  nodule  of 
hard  stone;  (3)  -dig,  a  mattock;  (4)  -dyke,  (5I  -roll,  an 
intrusion  of  basalt  intersecting  stratified  rocks;  (61 -sill, 
the  great  basaltic  dike  which  traverses  Northumberland  : 
(7)  -stone,  a  curling-stone. 

Ill  Cum.*  (2)  Nhb.>  (3  n.Yks."  (41  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur. 
Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1888).  (5)  Nhb.'  (6'.  Nhb.'  It  is  so 
called  because  sometimes  seen  like  a  stratum  or  sill,  intercalated 
among  stratified  rocks.  (7)  Lth.  Our  buirdly  leaders,  doon  white 
ice.  Their  whinstanes  dour  send  snoovin',  Strathesk  More  Bits 
(ed.  i8B,s1  274. 

'WHIN,  "WHINACH,  see  "Wheen,  Whinnock.  :■.' 

■WHINBERRY,  'WHINCE,  see  Wimberry,  Wince. 

'WHINEY,  adj.     Yks.     Also  written  whiny.     [wai-ni.] 

1.  Fretful,  whining. 

w.Yki.  It  is  a  little  whiny  thing,  Z.«rfiit/«^f.S«^//.(Feb. 24, 1900  . 

2.  Small  ;  puny.     Cf  weeny. 

e.Yks.'  A  whincy  bit.     A  whiney  bavne,  MS.  add.  (T.H.^ 

WHINGE,  ti.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Win. 
Yks.  Lan.  Also  written  winge  e.Dur.'  Win.  n.Yks.* 
m.Yks.' ;  and  in  forms  wheenge  Sc.  Nhb.' ;  whunge 
Gall.  Ir.  [hwinj,  wing.]  1.  v.  To  whine  ;  to  cry,  esp. 
to  cry  in  a  fretful,  peevish,  complaining  manner;  to 
whimper  as  a  dog.     Cf.  whingel. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Ye  whingeing  Whig  carles,  Scorr  Waverley  (1814) 
XXX.  Sh.I.  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  112.  e.Sc.  Whingein'  like  a 
wean.  Strain  Elntslic's  Drag-net  (1900)  137.  Per.  Gin  I  speak 
ye'll  wheenge,  an'  turn  as  dour  As  gurlj'  winter,  Stewart 
Character  (1857)  180.  Ayr.  If  ony  whiggish  whingin  sot.  Burns 
Elegy  on  Capt.  M.  Henderson  (1790)  st.  24.  Edb.  Girning  and 
whingeing  for  his  breakfast,  MoiR  Mansie  Waiich  (1828)  xvi. 
Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  474,  ed.  1876.  N.I.'  Ant. 
Ballyniena  Obs.  (1892%  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Keep  quiel.  thoo  whingin, 
peengin  wammerel.  Dur.'  e.Dur.' He's  winjin'on  now.  Lakel.' ; 
Lakel.^I'hoo'll  gitsummatta  whingc  for, if  Ah  cum  lathi.  Cum.'*. 
n.Yks.^*  m.Yks.'  To  winge  is  to  make  a  noise  like  the  unconscious, 
half  cry  coming  from  a  child  in  pain.  Infants  winge  when  they 
are  teething.  Older  people  are  disposed  to  gasp  and  winge  when 
they  are  just  about  to  have  a  tooth  drawn.  w.Yks.',  n.Lan.', 
ne.Lan.' 

Hence  (1)  Whinger, ,<;6. a  whining  person;  (21  Whinging- 
work,  sl>.  whining,  crj'ing  ;  (3)  Whingy,  adj.  whining. 

(i"  Edb.  I'll  nae  act  the  whinger's  part,  Likebairniesdiscontentit, 
Learmont   Poems   (1791)   312.      (2)    Cum.   Women    mind    not 
vvhingingwark  a  snufT,  Gilpin   Sj/js.   (1866)   155.     (3)   e.Dnr.' 
She's  so  vvinjy. 
2.  sb.  A  whine  ;  a  moan  ;  a  low,  querulous  cry. 

Fif.  The  bairn  never  gac  a  wheenge  frae  the  time  I  left  the 
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hoose   till   I   cam   back,    Robertson  Provost  (1894)   63. 

Crockett  S/niidnrd  Bearer  (1898)  326. 

3.  A  fretful,  complaining  person. 

Nhb.  Such  a  miserly  body,  A  mis'rable  whinge,  Wilson  Siigs. 
(1890)  286. 

WHINGE,  see  Winge,  v} 

WHINGEL,  V.  Stf  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Won  GIo. 
Also  written  wingell  Stf  War.  Won  Glo.  [wi'ndgl.]  To 
whine ;  to  whimper,  fret.     Cf  whinge. 

Stf.  NoRTHALL  F!k.  Phr.  (1894).  Rut.'  Lei.i  The  choild  did 
iioothink  but  hewt  an'  whiiigel  after  me.  A  whingeled  ivver  soo 
abaout  that  e'pn'y — a  wur  whingelin'  ovver  it  all  evenin".  Nhp.', 
War.2     War.,  Wor..  Glo.  Northall  Flk.  Phr.  1 1894'. 

WHINGER,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Nhb.  Suf  Also  written 
whinjerSuf  ;  whyngerSc.  1.  A  short  dagger,  serving 
as  a  table-knife  as  well  as  a  weapon  :  a  large  sword. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Mony  ane  tines  the  hart"  merk  whinger  for  the  half- 
penny  whang,  Ferguson  Piov.  (1641)  No.  647,  Per.  Round  him 
hung  in  frowning  tier  Dark  whinger,  lance,  and  bow.  And  shields, 
Spence  Poems  (1898)  124.  Ayr.  The  laird  straiked  him  through 
the  shackle  bane  wi'  ae  lick  o'  his  whinger,  Service  Nolaiidiinis 
(1890)  105.  Dmf.  Our  only  arms  were  a  short  whinger  apiece, 
Hamilton  The Mazukm  (1898  163,  Nhb.  Yourwhingers  . . .  plunge 
in  each  neighbour's  breast,  Richardson  Borderer  s  Table-bk.  (1846) 
VII.  169.  Suf.i 
2.  Anytliing  large  of  its  kind.     Suf 

WHINGER,  V.  Sh.I.  [hwinldlgsr.]  To  cow;  to 
frighten.  {Cull.  L.L.B.)  Hence  Whingered,  ppl.  adj. 
silenced.     S.  &  Ork.' 

WHINGICK,  sb.     Sh.I.     A  snuft-box.     .S.  &  Ork.' 

WHINK,  56.1    Obs.    Wm.    A  spark.    (K.I 

A  whink  of  fire  (K.\ 

WHINK,  !>.'  and  s*.=  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  [hwirjk.]  1.  v. 
To  bark  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  see  below. 

Twd.  To  bark  as  an  untrained  dog  in  pursuit  of  game  (Jam.). 
Slk.  Whinkit  as  they  ran,  Hogg  Queer  Bk.  {1832)  185;  A  term 
used  to  denote  the  suppressed  bark  of  a  shepherd's  dog  when 
from  want  of  breath  he  is  unable  to  extend  his  cry;  or  his  shrill 
impatient  tone  when  he  loses  sight  of  the  hare  which  he  has  been 
in  pursuit  of.  The  word,  I  am  informed,  is  confined  to  the  collie; 
and  used  only  in  relation  to  his  pursuit  of  game  (Jam.).  Nhb.i 
Whinkin,  giving  mouth — that  is,  giving  the  peculiar  short  yelp  as 
a  dog  does  when  close  to  its  game. 

2.  sb.  The  suppressed  bark  of  a  sheep-dog.    Twd.  (Jam.) 

3.  A  short,  sharp  cry. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.  Nhb.  Whyles  gie'nawhink  of  a  greet,  Richard- 
son Borderers  Table-bk.  (1846)  VII.  137  ;  Nhb.' 

WHINK,  v.'^  Sh.I.  [hwir)k.]  To  walk  or  behave 
with  a  saucy,  immodest  air.     S.  &  Ork.' 

WHINK,  see  Wink,  sb} 

WHINKENS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  '  Flummery ' ; 
'  sowens.' 

WHINKLE,  V.  and  sb.     Peni.     [wi'rjkl.]  1.  v.    To 

whimper. 

s.Pem.rU  maak  yea  holla  louder  terectly,  I'll  have  none  of  iwar 
whinkling  (W.M.M.). 
2.  sb.   A  child's  moan.     ib. 

WHINNARD,  see  Winnard. 

WHINNEL,  sb.  Obs.  Lan.  A  weight  of  240  lb. 
TnoRNBER  Hist.  Blackpool  (1837)  in.     Cf  quintal. 

WHINNEL,  V.  Glo.  Also  written  whinnell.  [wi'nl.] 
To  whine.     Horar  Siibsccivac  ('i'jT])  464  ;  Glo.' 

WHINNER,  I/.'  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Lan.  Chs.  and  Amen 
Also  written  whiner  Amer. ;  winna  s.Chs.' :  winner 
Lan.;  and  in  form  whunner  Cum.'*     [win3(r,  hwinar.] 

1.  To  neigh  ;  to  whinny. 

Sc.  Mackav.  n.Cy.  (J. L.  1783  .  Cum.  Grose  1790  :  Cum.'''. 
s-Chs.'  [Amer.  In  the  .stall  it  may  hold  up,  and  paw.  and  whiner. 
Sam  Slick  Clockiiwker  (1836.  ist  S.  -w.] 

2.  Obs.  To  whine.  n.Cy.  (K.)  3.  To  laugh  low;  to 
snigger. 

Lan.  Aw  thowt  aw  j'erd  sumburri  ut  syde  on  mi  winiiering  un 
laffin  to  thirsels,  Sam  Sondnokkiir.  pt.  ii.  8.  s.Cbs.'  Ee  wuz 
win-uin  au-  dhu  weyl  tie  wuz  tel-in)th  tail. 

WHINNER,  ti.'  and  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  wliunr.er 
(Jam.).  Ihwinar.]  1.  v.  To  pass  with  velocity  ;  to 
thunder  or  whiz  along. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.)     Abd.  I   hae  .  .  .  heard   the  ghaists  o'  the  dead 


whinner  by  my  lug,  Cobban  Angel  (1B981  208.  Frf.  Goblins 
whinnert  thro'  the  air  Wi'chowln  chafts  and  burnin  hair,BEATTiE 
Ariiha'  (c.  1820I  39,  ed.  1882.  Gall.  The  pith  o'  meikle  banes 
Sends  whunnering  up  the  rink  the  channel-stanes,  Mactaggart 
Eneyel.  (1824)  86,  ed.  1876. 

2.  Obs.   To  strike  with  force  so  as  to  cause  a  loud  noise. 
Sc.  Yonner  a  gatherin'  o'  the  Pehts  whunnerin'  at  the  dyke  wi' 

a'  their  birr,  Si.  Patrick  (,1819)  III.  84  (Jam.). 

3.  Of  corn,  &c. :  to  rustle  to  the  touch,  the  consequence 
of  extreme  drought.  Cld.  The  corn's  a'  whinnerin  (Jam.). 

Hence  Whinneringdrought,  sb.  a  severe  drought, 
accompanied  with  a  shifting  wind.  ib.  4.  sb.  The 
whizzing  sound  caused  by  rapid  flight  or  motion. 

n.Sc.    (Jam.)     Frf.  In   whirlwind's   wliinner    she    could   twist, 
LowsoN  GmdfoUow  (1890)  233.     Lth.,  Dmf.  (Jam.) 
5.  A  thundering  sound  ;   a  blow  which  causes  such  a 
sound  ;  a  resounding  box  on  the  ears. 

Dmf..  Gall.  (Jam.)  Gall.  At  last  the  beggars  clear'd  the  field, 
For  wha  could  Stan'  their  whunners,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824) 
268,  ed.  1876. 

WHINNER-NEB,  sb.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Also  written 
winner-neb  w.Yks.'  A  spare,  thin-faced  person  with  a 
sharp  nose  ;  fig.  a  stingy,  parsimonious  person.  n.Cy. 
(K.),  N.Cy." 2,  w.Yks.'  Hence  Whinner-nebbed,  ppl.  adj. 
having  a  thin  face  and  sharp  nose. 

w.Yks.'  That  lang-heeoded,  winner-neb'd  rascad  Boany,  ii.  298. 

WHINNEY,  sb.  w.Yks.^  [wi'ni.]  A  wet,  swampy 
place  ;  a  place  where  willows  grow. 

WHINNICK,  see  Winnick,  ;■. 

WHINNOCK,  s6.'  n.Cy.  Lakel.  Also  written  winnak 
Lakel.^  [wi'nak.]  A  pail  or  'kit';  a  kind  of  leather 
bottle.    n.Cy.  (K.),  N.Cy.',  Lakel.* 

WHINNOCK,  V.  and  sb.'^  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Eng. 
Also  written  whinnick  War.^  e.An.  Hmp.  Dev.^ ;  whinnik 
Stf;  whinnuck  se.Wor.' ;  winnick  Cum.'*  Lei.'  Brks.' 
e.An.'  Suf  Ess.'  Hmp.'  Dev.  Cor.  ;  winnock  Nhp.* 
Glo.  e.An.;  winnuck  Oxf  ;  winiik  Oxf. ;  and  in  form 
whinachShn*  Hrf  w.Cy.  [winak.]  1.  v.  To  whimper; 
to  cry  ;  to  sob  ;  to  whine  as  a  dog. 

Midi.  (J.W.)  Lei.'  Never  heard  .  .  .  except  as  applied  to  the 
squeaking  of  mice  and  bats.  Nhp.'*,  War. -^,  se.Wor.',  s. Wor.' 
Shr.'  That  child's  done  nuthin'  but  w'innock  all  this  day;  Shr.* 
Hrf.  Bound  froM"f.  (1876V  Glo.'.Oxf.' 7I/S.  nrfrf.  Brks.' I  yerd 
un  winnick  an'  thate  as  a  med  be  caught  in  a  rabbut  trap.  Bdf. 
Why  do  ye  whinnockso?  (J.W.B.)  e.An.'  Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy 
Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  6.  Suf.  He  laa  awake  all  night  winnocking, 
and  fare  to  make  a  kind  o'  mourning  noise,  e.An.  Dy.  Timis 
(1892);  Suf.',  Ess.',  Hmp.i,  w.Cy.  (Hall.),  Wil.' 

Hence  (i)  Whinnocking,  ppl.  adj.  of  a  child  or  young 
animal :  sickly,  delicate-looking  ;  (2)  Whinnocky,  adj.  of 
a  child  :  ailing,  fretful. 

(i)  Suf.'  A  poor  winnicken  thing.  Dev.^  I  dawnt  zim  'e'll  live 
long,  a  poor  pinnicking,  whinnicking  little  sawl.     (2)  Wil.' 

2.  To  neigh  ;  to  whinny.  War.^  Hmp.  ( W.H.E.),  s.Wil. 
(G.E.D.)        3.  sb.  A  suppressed  cry ;  a  whimper. 

e.An.'     Nrf.  Patterson /l/oM  (iHrf  A^rt/.  (18951  126.     Ess.' 

4.  A  sickly  person  ;  a  puny,  delicate  child. 

Nhp.'  A  puny,  sickly  child  is  '  a  poor  little  whinnock.'  nw.Dev. 
I  wonder  you  hebbn  ahad  the  influenza,  you'm  sich  a  poor  little 
winnick  (R.P.C.).     w.Cor.  (M.A.C.) 

5.  Obs.  The  smallest  of  a  litter  of  pigs.  e.  &  s.Cy.  Ray 
(1691) ;  Horae  Subsecivae  (1777)  302.  6.  Anything 
diminutive. 

Cum.'  Playing  at  pitch  and  toss  with  button  tops,  the  small  ones 
are  winnicks  and  the  larger  ones  slaters;   Cum.* 

WHINNY,  s6.'  Obs.  Dev.  A  struggle,  bout ;  a  trial 
of  skill  or  bravery.  Horae  Subsecivae  (1777)  451-  Cf. 
vinny,  sb.^ 

WHINNY,  .vA*    Not.    [wini.]    A  small  coven   (J.H.B.) 

WHINNY,  V.  and  sb.^  Sc.  Nhb.  Lin.  e.An.  Sun  Dev. 
[wi'ni.]  1.  ;■.  To  whimper  as  a  child.  e.An.'  2.  To 
cry  as  a  snipe  or  lapwing. 

Gall.  The  clamorous  peesweeps,  the  whinnying  snipe,  the 
wailing  curlew,  Crockett  Lofe  Idylls  ( 1901)  89.  Sur.  He  mounts 
up  piping,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  'whinnying,'  Forest  Tithes 
(1893)  193. 

3.  To  induce,  coax.     Dev.^        4.  To  talk  frivolously. 
n.Lin.  She  was  winnying  and  fieering  wi'  young  men  (M.P.). 
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5.  sb.  An  insinuating  speech  ;  a  coaxing,  wheedling 
request. 

Nhb.  Aw  kend  what  tliey  were  by  their  wliinnie,  Midford 
Siigs.  (1818)  6q;  Nhb.' 

WHINNY-MEG,  sl>.  Olis.  GIo.  A  trini<et ;  a  toy ;  a 
child's  hobby-horse.  Home Siibsecivae  (1777)  464  ;  Grosi; 
(1790)  Sup  pi. 

WHINTIN,  56.  Cum.Wm.  [wi-ntin.]  A  dark-coloured 
slate  ;  see  below. 

Cum.'  A  dark-coloured  slate  found  in  Skiddaw.  When  struck 
it  gives  out  sounds,  and  the  celebrated  'musical  stones'  are  made 
of  it;  Cum."*  Cum.,  Wm.  More  distant  from  the  granite,  the  slate 
becomes  less  impregnated  with  mica,  and  is  quarried  for  flooring, 
flags,  &c.  under  the  provincial  name  of'  whintin,'  Parson  &  White 
Hisl.  Cum.  nnd  Win.  (1829)  84. 

WHINYARD,  sb.  Irel.  1.  The  shoveller,  Spaiiila 
clypeala. 

Wxr.  (J.S.~)     Wtf.  Whinyard  is  the  name  for  a  knife  like  the 
shoveller's  bill,  Swainson  Birds  (1885)  158. 
2.  The  pochard, /"»/;]§■;(/(! /c/7««.     Wxf.  Swainson /6. 160. 

WHINY-PINY,afl>;"Nhp.War.  [wai-ni-paini.J  Fretful, 
peevish,  querulous. 

Nhp.'  War.^  Don't  go  on  in  that  whiny-piny  way,  child  ; 
War.3 

WHIP,  I'.,  sb}  and  adv.  Van  dial,  and  coUoq.  uses  in 
Sc.Irel.and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  fupAbd.;  wheepSc.(  Jam.) 
Nhb.>;whupSc.Nhb.»Lakel.2Cum."'Wm.;  wipKen.Som. 
[wip.hwip.]  1.  V.  Inco;«i!i.(i)Whip-and-go,anearchance, 
'toucli  and  go';  (2)  -belly,  (3)  -belly  vengeance,  thin, 
poor  drink;  (4)  -cat,  (rtia  farmer's  feast  after  bean-setting; 
(6)  a  jobbing  or  itinerant  tailor;  (5)  -col,  a  drink;  see 
below;  (6)  -dog  day,  see  below;  (7)  -jakkets,  faggots 
made  of  the  tips  of  wood  cut  oft'  in  hurdle-making;  (8) 
•madenty,  a  fop ;  (9)  -megmoruni,  the  name  of  a  tune  : 
(10)  -shard,  to  whip  ;  (11)  -spindle,  the  second  brewing  of 
beer  from  malt ;  poor  weak  stuff  of  any  kind  ;  (12)  -start, 
an  upstart  fellow;  (13)  -sticks,  quickly,  directly;  (14) 
-stitch,  (a)  to  whip,  in  sewing  ;  to  sew  carelessly,  with 
long  stitches  ;  (b)  to  half-plough  or  rafter  land  ;  (c)  a 
momentary  pause  ;  a  quick  recurring  interval ;  id)  a  con- 
temptuous term  for  a  tailor;  (<■)  a  useless  fellow  ;  (/)  used 
of  plants  planted  in  a  careless,  irregular  manner;  (15) 
•straw,  (a)  to  thresh  ;  (b)  lit.  a  thresher ;  used  as  a  term 
ofcontempt  for  a  country  bumpkin;  a  young,  inexperienced 
person  ;  cf  whap  straw  ;  (16)  -thecat,  see  (4,  b). 

(i)  Cor.°  'Twas  whip-and-go  to  get  there  in  time.  (2)  Lin.' 
She's  a  regular  skin-flint,  and  supplies  her  customers  with  whip- 
belly.  (31  Nrf.  I  don't  seem  ter  care  about  this  housen's  beer  ; 
fare  ter  me  ter  be  whip  belly  wengeance,  Longman  s  Mag. 
(Nov.  1902)  43.  Suf.i  (4,  a)  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  Glo.  (H.S.H.) 
(4)  Lon.  The  cost  of  a  climbing-boy's  dress  .  .  .  would  occupy  a 
day,  at  easy  labour,  at  a  cost  of  is.  6d.  (or  less)  in  money,  and 
the  whip-cat's  meals,  Mayhew  ioj/rf.  Labour  (1851)  II.  366,  ed. 
1861.  (5)  Sti. I.  A  large  old  china  salver  ..  .  filled  with  the  famous 
Yule  beverage  called  whipcol.  .  .  It  is  a  rich  liquid  manufactured 
out  of  old  rum,  whipped  eggs,  and  s%veet  cream,  Siit.  Review  (1888) 
LXVI,  652,  col.  I.  (6'  e. Yks,  There  was  some  time  since  tiie 
singular  custom  in  Hull,  of  whipping  all  the  dogs  that  were  found 
running  about  the  streets  on  October  loth  ;  and  some  thirty  years 
since,  when  I  was  a  boy,  so  common  was  the  practice,  that  every 
little  urchin  considered  it  his  duty  to  prepare  a  whip  for  any 
unlucky  dog  that  might  be  seen  in  the  streets  on  this  day.  This 
custom  is  now  [1853]  obs.,  N.  &  Q.  (1853)  ist  S.  viii.  409;  St. 
Luke's  day  (Oct.  i8_)  is  known  in  York  by  the  name  of  Whip-dog- 
day,  from  a  strange  custom  that  schoolboys  use  here  of  whipping 
all  tlie  dogs  that  are  seen  in  the  streets  on  that  day,  Brand  Po/t. 
Auliq.  (1813I  I.  374,  ed.  Ellis.  (7)  Dor.'  (8)  Per.  A'  wes  ettlin' 
tae  lay  ma  hans  on  the  whup-ma-denty  masel,  Ian  Maclaren 
Brier  Bush  (1895)  191.  (9)  Sc.  Sa  well's  he  keeped  his  decorum, 
and  all  the  stots  of  whip-meg-morum.  Piper  of  Kilbarchan  i,Jam.^. 
(10)  Bell.  A  boy  (about  30  years  ago)  broke  a  window.  The  old 
joiner,  come  to  put  in  a  new  pane,  said,  'Ye  sud  hae  whip-shardcd 
him'  (G.W.).  (II)  w.Yks.  (S.P.U.)  (12)  s.Lan.'  (13)  Ken. 
(G.B.),  Ken.'  (14,  n)  Nhb.' To  run  a  series  of  loops  or  stitches 
along  the  edge  of  material  at  one  insertion  of  the  needle.  In  doing 
this  the  needle  is  rapidly  turned  over  and  under  the  edge 
alternately,  producing  a  temporarily  sewn  edge  which  prevents 
fraying  of  the  cloth.    War.*     (A)  Glo.  Northall  Wd.Bk.  (1896}. 


,  £■)  Nhb.'  Aa'll  be  there  iv  a  whup-stitch.     War.*    Glo.'  He  was 

in  and  out  every  whip-stitch,  (rf)  s.Lan.'  (e'  n.Yks.*  (/)  Hrf.* 
(15,  a)  Lakel.2  Thee  gang  an'  whup-streea,  an'  Ah'll  gah  cot  wi" 
fnags.  Wm.(B.K.)  (4)  s.Chs.',  n.Lin.',  War.*  s.v.  Whopstraw). 
(16)  Sc.  HiSLOp  Anecdote  (1874)  582.  Abd.  The  whip-thc-cat's 
alf  fac  lioose  to  hoose,  Wi'  his  cxter'd  lap-buird  lampin',  Murray 
Hamewilh  ri9oo,  2.  s.Sc.  Wha  is  gaun  to  risk  a  bit  guid  braid 
claith  in  the  hands  o'  a  bunglin' whip-thecat,  Wilson  Talei  (1836) 

II.  166.     Edb.  Ballantine  Gaberhiiisie  yd.  1875  :  Gl.     Cor." 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  whip  a  snail,  to  go  at  a  snail's  pace  ;  (2)  — 
oneself,  to  repent ;  (3)  —  the  cat,  {a)  obs.,  an  old  trick  ;  see 
below  ;  (b)  to  vomit,  esp.  after  a  drinking  bout  ;  (r)  to  go 
from  house  to  house  to  work,  esp.  used  of  tailors  ;  (d)  to 
be  very  parsimonious  and  stingy  ;  (e)  a  whist  term  :  to 
win  all  the  tricks  in  one  deal ;  (4)  whip  me,  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  ;  (5)  whipping  of  Galloivays,  running;  speed; 
commotion ;  see  below ;  (6)  IVhibping  Toms,  obs.,  see 
below  ;  (7)  -whipping.^,  ivhoppings ;  half  agrafe  (groat)  want 
twopence,  '  more  kicks  than  halfpence,'  nothing'but  blows. 

(i)w.Som.'  'Why  dost  not  move  on,  (and)  not  stay  there  jig-lo- 
jog  just  like  whipping  a  snail.'  Very  common  (s.v.  Jig-to-jog'>. 
(2)  n.Lin.'  Noo  then,  squire,  are  you  agooin'  to  buy  that  theare 
Greenhoe  farm  or  let  it  aloan  ?  .  .  You'll  lite,  an'  lite,  .  .  till  sum 
markit  toon  chap  .  .  .  cums  and  snaps  it  up,  an"  then  you'll  whip 
yer  sen  iver  efter.  (3,  a)  s.Wor.  The  old  game  or  practical  joke 
of  '  whipping  the  cat '  was  played  in  this  way.  A  wager  was  laid 
by  a  confederate  party  with  some  one  person  that  a  cat  could 
draw  him  across  a  pool  or  stream.  He  was  then  fastened  securely 
to  one  end  of  a  cord  on  one  side  of  the  water,  and  a  cat  tied  to 
the  other  end  on  the  other  side.  The  cat  was  then  whipped  up, 
and  of  course  the  one-cat  power  accomplished  nothing;  but  it 
was  supplemented  by  many  a  willing  human  hand,  and  the 
hapless  victim  was  dragged  through  the  water  (H.K.\  Hnip. 
HoLLOwAY.  (4)  s.Wor.  (H.K.'  (<-)  Sc.  ;Jam.  Siippl.)  Abd. 
The  itinerant  tailor  who  came  once  a  \'ear  to  mend  the 
clothes,  which  was  called  '  whipping  the  cat,'  Anderson  Rhviius 
(ed.  1867)  211.  w.Sc.  The  knights  of  the  thimble  follow  their 
calling  from  house  to  house,  and  the  makings  and  mendings  are 
usually  done  in  their  customer's  houses:  this  practice,  in  their 
professional  language,  is  termed  'whipping  the  cat,'  Carrick 
Lnirdo/Logan  (i83$)8o.  Ayr.  HuNTER5//(f/<'fs(i870)  209.  N.Cy.' 
Cum.  Travelling  artisans  — e.  g.  tailors,  shoemakers,  saddlers — 
went  to  the  houses  of  the  country  people  to  work,  taking  with 
them  their  own  materials  ;  they  were  paid  so  much  per  day  and 
their  'meat.*  This  custom  was  t'ormerly  very  common  hereabouts, 
but  it  is  not  so  much  followed  now.  This  system  was  called 
'gangen  oot  t'whip  t'cat '  (E.W.P.).     Wm.  Lonsdale  Mag.  (1822) 

III.  291.  Suf.  FoRBY  e.Aii.  Gl.  (1830%  Lon.  A  tailor  who 
'  whipped  the  cat '  i,or  went  out  to  work  at  his  customer's  houses^, 
Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  (1851I  II.  366,  ed.  1861.  (rfl  e.An.'  (<■) 
Nhp.'  (4)  Nrf.  Whip  me  if  they  didn't  want  ninetaan  shillin', 
Spilling  Giles  i'i872)  7.  (5)  n.Yks.*  '  There'll  be  bonny  whipping 
o'  galloways  that  day,'  there  will  be  much  commotion  on  the 
occasion.  '  Yan's  leeam,  an  t'other's  blinnd,  there's  varry  little 
whipping  o'  galloways  atween  'em,'  little  speed  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  pair  put  together, — the  lame  and  the  blind.  w.Yks. 
Banks  Hkfld.  lids.  (1865).  (61  Lei.  A  very  curious  whipping 
custom  prevails  at  Leicester,  known  by  the  name  of '  Whipping 
Toms,'  on  the  afternoon  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  N.  &  O.  (1854)  ist 
S.  ix.  65  ;  In  this  space  [the  Newark]  several  \l  think  three)  men 
called  '  Whipping  Toms.'  each  being  armed  with  a  large  waggon 
whip,  and  attended  by  another  man  carr^'ing  a  bell,  claim  the  right 
of  Hogging  every  person  whom  they  can  catch  while  their  attendant 
bellman  can  keep  ringing  his  bell,  Hone  Yrar-bk.  (1832)  539, 
quoted  in  N.  &  O.  ib. ;  The  Shrove  Tuesday  custom  .  .  .  has  been 
abolished  within  the  last  few  j'ears,  ib.  ist  S.  ix.  299.      17)  Dor.' 

3.  To  move  or  run  quickly ;  to  rush  ;  gen.  used  with  a 
prep.     In  gen.  colloq.  use. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Whupawa,  but  in  hereye  s"  nocome  the  nicht, 
Macdonald  Lassie  11877)  vi;  (A.W.)  Edb.  I  heard  something 
gang  screed  as  we  whipped  through  the  door,  Beatty  Sccrelar 
(1897)  38.  Gall.  'Whup  awa,'  run  along,  Mactaggart  Eiinrl. 
(1824).  Ir.  Tlie  little  ould  hand-bridge  across  it,  where  it  whips 
round  the  turn  wid  a  lep.  Barlow  GliosI- berr/l  ^igoi)  6r.  N.I.', 
nCy..  Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  Davies  Races  (1856)  276.  s.Lan.' 
n.Lin.'  Ther'  was  a  lot  o'  lads  stcalin'  Billy  Keiii  walnuts,  bnd 
when  thaay  seed  me  thaay  whipp'd  off,  all  bud  one.  w.Som.' 
Look  sharp  and  whip  along,  and  neet  bide  about.  Dev.^  \ti  shude 
a-zeed  how  'e  whipped  t)ver  the  badge.  Cant.  He  whipped  away 
from  home,  Life  B.  M.  Caretv  (1791,1  Gl.,  new  ed. 
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4.  To  move  nimbly  from  side  to  side,  or  backwards  and 
forwards;  to  shake  ;  to  jerk;  to  throw  anything  suddenly 
and  violently. 

Sc.  (Jaji.  Siippl.)  Ayr.  Oh  rare!  to  see  our  elbucks  wheep, 
Burns  O/rf/dd/ioii  (1786)  St.  7.  Nhb.',  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Som.  [OiJ 
pulled  off  my  hat  An  whipp'd  en  dree  times  roun'  me  yead. 
Frank  Nine  Days  (1879)  47. 

5.  To  drink  or  toss  off;  geii.  used  with  off. 

SIg.  He  .  .  .  pops  hauf  o't  ower  his  throat  at  ance.  ofTring  the 
ither  hauf  back,  but  is  easily  prevailed  on  to  whup  it  aff,  Buchanan 
Poems  (1901)  157.  Lnk.  By  an'  by  they  whip'd  their  toothfu', 
Nicholson  Kilwiiiidie  (1895I  50.  n.Cy.,  Yks.  (J.W.\  s.Lan.' 
Cant.  He  .  .  .  went  to  the  alehouse,  where  he  whipped  off  a  full 
lankard,  Li/e  B.  M.  Carew  (1791)  Gl.,  new  ed. 

6.  With  ill :  to  put  or  push  in  quickly. 

w.Som.i  Come,  soce,  look  alive  and  whip  it  [the  hay]  in  Vore 
the  rain  com'th. 

7.  With  out :  to  leave  quickly. 
w.Yks.^  Now,  man,  whip  out  1 

8.  With  up  :  to  raise ;  to  hoist.  Cor.'  9.  To  stitch  up 
a  hole  in  a  rough  and  ready  manner.     Wm.  (B.K.) 

10.  sb.  In  coiiib.  (i)  Whip  and  stitch,  constantly,  un- 
necessarily ;  (2)  —  and  while,  now  and  then,  occasionally; 
(3)  -beam,  the  white  beam-tree,  Pynis  Aria  ;  (4)  -crack,  a 
very  short  time  ;  (5)  -cracking,  hard  cord  used  for  the 
end  of  a  whiplash  ;  (6)  -crop,  {a)  see  (3)  ;  lb)  the  guelder- 
rose,  I'lbuniuiii  Opulus  ;  (c)  the  common  wayfaring  tree, 
Vibuniuin  Lantana  ;  (7)  -land,  land  measured  out,  when 
ploughed,  by  the  whip's  length  ;  (8)  -lane(r,  a  whiplash  ; 
cf  lanner  ;  (9)  -licker,  one  who  has  a  cart  and  horse  for 
hire:  (10)  -line,  see  below;  (11)  -man,  a  carter;  (12) 
-stawk,  (13) -stick,  (14) -stubb,  a  whip-handle  ;  (15) -touch, 
( 16)  -(s  while,  a  momentary  pause  as  between  the  cracks 
of  a  whip  :  a  short  interval  ;  now  and  then  ;  meanwhile. 
1)  Wor.  Hers  over  there  every  whip  and  stitch  (R.M.E.).  (21 
Cor.'  Every  whip  and  while  he  goes  awaj' ;  Cor.^  (3)  Hrt.  Ellis 
Mod.  Husb.  (1750)  VII.  ii ;  i,B.  &  H.)  (4  .  Nhb.  The  garden  wants 
delvin',  bang'  chaps  like  you  could  do  it  up  in  a  whipcrack, 
Gkaham  Red  Scaur  (1896)  270.  (5)  Lakel.^  (6  a,  li'\  I.W. 
^B.  &  H.),  I.W.i  W)  I.W.i  y]\  Wil.i  (8)  Ess.  In  my  early 
boyhood  (spent  in  Essex)  whip-lane  and  ^vhip-laner  were  as 
familiar  to  my  ear  as  whip-lash.  A^.  tr*  O.  (1883)  6th  S.  vii.  348  ; 
ib.  viii.  56.  (9)  Fif.  (Jam. I  v  10^  Dur.  The  word  vvhipline  is  used 
by  the  coastguards  and  life-brigadesmen  here  [South  Shields],  and 
I  daresay  on  the  ne.  coast,  for  the  small  rope  or  line  which  is 
attached  to  the  rocket  fired  over  a  wrecked  vessel  to  establish 
communication  with  the  shore,  B3'  it  the  hawser,  on  which  is  the 
cradle,  is  pulled  by  the  crew  from  the  shore,  N.  &  Q.  ^  1883)  6th 
S.  viii.  56.  (Ill  Sc.  First  there  cam  whipmen,  and  that  not  a 
few,  KiNLOCH  Sn//n(/i?*.(i827)  73,  ed.  i868  ;  (Jam.);  A  whipman 
is  the  greatest  prince  of  nature,  He  hath  a  vast  dominion  o'er  the 
creature,  Pennecuik  Collection  (1787)  19.  Edb.  Liddle  Poems 
(1821)40.  (12)  w.Yks.  iJ.W.),Suf.i  (13)  Yks.  If  your  whip- 
stick's  made  of  row'n.  You  may  ride  your  nag  through  any  town, 
Henderson  Flk-Loie  (1879)  vi.     (14)  Dor.  (E.C.M.)     (15)  Nhb.' 

16)  Nhb.  She  iv'ry  whup-while  wanted  Bella,  Wilson  Pi/man's 
Piiy  (1843  59  ;  Nhb.',  Cum.'*  I.W.'^  He's  there  every  whipswhile. 
Wil.',  Dor.'  Som.  Sweetman  U'incaiilon  Gl.  (1885).  w.Som.' 
Dev. 'E's'ot  I  calth  a  zawl;er — 'eurn't  tu  tha  pub  ivery  whips- while 
tf  'e.s  ol'  dummun's  out  chflring,  Hewett  Peas.  Sfi.  (i892\ 

11.  fil.  A  whipping;  a  punishment;  gen.  in  phr.  to  gii 
{have)  one's  wliips. 

Abd.  He's  acoorse  cratur,  an'  maun  hae  his  whups.  Macdonald 
SiVG:AAiV(i879).\xi.    Lnk.  Graham  Jf;iV/;i^5  (1883)  II.  68.    N.Cy.' 

12.  A  sudden  movement ;  a  single  swift  blow  or  stroke; 
also  used  Jig. 

Sh.I.  I  glide  rambooze  wi'  a  whup,  richt  alang  da  brig,  and  giide 
deein'  heddicra  i'  da  burn,  Sli.  News  (Aug.  20,  1898  .  Frf.  I  wad 
ilear'd  ye  at  ae  whup,  Sands  Poems  (1833)  86.  Lnk.  Gordon 
Pyotshaw  (1885)  n6. 

13.  An  attack  ;  a  touch,  as  of  illness. 

Per.  Div  ye  ken  hoo  mony  whups  he's  bed  ?  Ian  Maclaren 
Aiild  Lang  Syne  (1895)  120  ;  If  a  body  hes  a  whup  o'  illness,  ib. 
/hiey  Bush  (1895)  149. 

14.  An  instant ;  a  period,  time  ;  an  occasion. 

Sc.  I J  AM.)  ;  Lay  doon  a  guid  shot  everj'  whup  An'  dae  your  best 
to  win.  Royal  Caled.  Curling  Aim.  1895-6)  117.  Per.  Ye  chose  me 
— at  a  whip  o"  dearth — To  represent  ye,  Haliburton  Ochil  Idylls 
(1891)89;  A  whip  o' dearth  (Jam.).    Rnf.  Neilson  Poems  (1S77)  53. 


15.  A  sip,  taste  ;  a  hurried  draught  of  liquor.  Sc.  (Jam. 
Suppl.)  Cf  penny,  s6.'  1  (51).  16.  Money  collected  by 
subscription,  gen.  to  pay  for  drink  ;  see  below. 

Clis.'  If  sixpence  apiece  is  collected,  it  is  called  a  '  sixpenny 
whip  ' ;  if  a  shilling  apiece,  a  '  shilling  whip  ' ;  and  so  on.  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  this  custom  at  a  ploughing  match  supper 
at  Halton,  at  which  I  was  the  chairman.  As  soon  as  the  cloth  was 
removed,  a  shilling  whip  was  called  for,  and  someone  volunteered  to 
go  round  the  tables  and  collect  the  shillings.  The  amount  was  then 
handed  to  the  innkeeper,  who  supplied  each  person  with  w'hatever 
he  liked  to  call  for,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  all  the  money  was 
expended.  Lin.'  Sus.,  Hmp.  '  To  have  a  whip,'  is  to  make  an 
extra  collection  from  the  company  at  a  tavern  dinner,  after  the 
regular  reckoning.  Holloway.  Colloq.  If  they  would  stand  a 
whip  often  shillings  a  man,  they  might  have  a  new  boat,  Hughes 
T.  Brown  Ox/.  1 1861)  iv. 

17.  pi   Plenty,  '  lots.' 

Lakel.2  We've  whips  o'  streea.  I. Ma.  Whips  of  money  at  him, 
Liza,  Caine  Man.vman  (1894)  pt.  v.  xii. 

18.  A  young,  inexperienced  person  ;  a  hobbledehoy ;  a 
'  whipstraw.' 

s.Chs.'  A  farmer  once  expressed  to  me  great  contempt  for  the 
opinions  of  a  '  lot  of  whips  and  straws'  like  us  University  men 
(s.v.  Whipstrawl. 

19.  p/.  A  whipple-tree ;  also  in  conip.  Whip-tree. 
Cor.'°^  20.  The  swift,  Cji'/sf//(s  rt/i/(s.  w.Yks.  Swainson 
Birds  (1885)  96.  21.  at/v.  Ouicklj',  smartly,  suddenly  ; 
in  a  hurry  ;  also  used  in/. 

Per.  The  fatness  o'  the  land  gaes  wheep  Awa  to  Englan",  Ford 
Harp  1893)  347.  Ayr.  So  whip  !  at  the  summons  old  Satan  came 
flying,  Burns  £pig.  on  Grose.  Feb.  Lintoun  Green  (1685)  I4>  ^d. 
1817.  Nhb.  Whip  gaed  the  ticket  i'lhe  haund  o'  the  ne'er-dae-weel 
shop-server,  Jones  A'lih.  (1871)  100.  Dev.iThe  minnet  I  go  about 
to  break  my  meend,  whip  soce,  you  be  a-go.  and  than  I  coud  bite 
mv  tongue. 
"whip,  sb.^    W.Yks.*     [wip.]     A  dial,  form  of '  hoop.' 

WHIPE,  t'.     Obs.     Nhb.     To  weep  ;  to  bewail. 

Come,  dinna,  dinna  whinge  and  whipe,  Like  yammering  Isbel 
Mucky,  A^.  Minstrel  [  1806-7)  pt.  iv.  72  ;  Nhb.' 

WHIPE,  see  Wipe,  v.' 

WHIPPACK,  sb.  Sh.I.  [hwi'psk.]  A  small  fishing- 
rod.     S.  &  Ork.' 

WHIPPENCE,  yb.  Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W.  Wil.  Dor. 
Som.  Also  written  whippens  Sur.' ;  whippense  w.Som.'; 
whippunce  I.W.';  wippance  Sus.';  and  in  form  whip- 
hance  Hmp.'     [wi'pans.]     A  whipple-tree. 

Sur.',  Sus.',  Hmp.',  I.W .'2,  Wil.'  Dor.  BAuNEsPofMis  (1863)  Gl. 
e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873.  w.Som.'  Rare  in  w.Som.,  but  heard 
sometimes. 

WHIPPER,  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  I.Ma.  Oxf  Also  in 
forms  whippa  I.Ma. ;  whupper  Sc.     [wi'pslr,  hwipar.] 

1.  In  comb.  (1)  Whipper-and-hougher,  obs.,  an  officer  of 
the  Newcastle  Corporation;  (2)  -tooties,  silly  scruples, 
frivolous  difticiilties. 

'  i)  N.Cy.'  The  public  whipper  of  criminals,  the  executioner  of 
felons  (s.v.  Hougher).     (2;  Sc.  (Jam.) 

2.  Phr.  ///  'Mtf/t  the  whippers  of  Aylmi  (or  Colinslie),  a 
common  saying  ;  see  below. 

Bwk.  ■  Up  wi'  the  Whupers  o'  Ayton  I '  is  a  common  saying  in 
the  district.  The  whuppers  were  a  family  of  excellent  dancers 
w-ho  attended  all  the  kirns  and  frolics  of  the  countryside,  Hender- 
son Pop.  Rliymes  (1856)  39. 

3.  A  blanket-making  term  :  one  who  runs  the  coloured 
thread  along  the  edge  of  a  blanket.    w.Yks.  (J.M.) 

4.  A  fine,  big  person. 

I.Ma.  A  whippa  of  a  girl  like  you  will  be  getting  another  soon, 
Caine  Manxman  (1894)  pt.  11.  xi. 

5.  pi.  The  whipple-tree  of  a  plough.  Oxf  (H.A.E.)  ; 
Oxf  MS.  aiM. 

WHIPPER-SNAPPER,  sb.  and  attj.  Sc.  Chs.  Hmp. 
Som.  Also  in  form  whopper-snapper  Dmf  (Jam.) 
1.  sb.  A  hobbledehoy.  s.Chs.'  2.  A  cheat.  Dmf 
(Jam.)  3.  A  fraudulent  trick,  tb.  4.  adj.  Active, 
nimble,  sharp.  Hmp.  Holloway.  Som.  ib.;  Jennings 
Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825). 

WHIPPERT,  rtrf/.  Sc.  (Jam.)  [hwi'part.]  Hasty,  tart, 
irritable.  Hence  Whippert-like,  adj.  indicating  irritation 
by  the  manner  of  expression  or  action. 
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WJnPPERTY, adj.  Not.  Lei.  War.  [wi'pati.]  Slight; 
brisk  ;  bristling  ;  smart.     Cf.  whippet,  sb} 

Not.'     Lei.'  A  whipperty  sort  o'  a  wumman.     War.^ 

WHIPPET,  sb.'  Yks.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  War.  Shr.  e.An. 
Also  written  wippet  Not.  Lin.*  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.'  War.^ 
Shr.'  e.An.' ;  and  in  form  wippets  n.Lin.'  [wi'pit.]  A 
neat,  nimble  person  of  small  stature  ;  a  puny,  diminutive, 
or  slight  creature  ;  a  stripling.     Cf.  whippeting. 

n.Yks.'  Usually  applied  to  a  female  ;  n.Yks.^  A  wee  canny 
whippet  of  a  woman.  m.Yks.',  Not.  (J.H.B.\  Lin.>,  n.Lin.' 
sw.Lin.i  As,  of  a  child.  '  She's  such  a  little  wippet.'  Rut.',  War.3 
Slir.' A  wippet  of  a  child.     e.An.' 

WHIPPET,  sb.'  n.Cy.  Dur.  Lan.  Chs.  War.  Wor.  Shr. 
Glo.  Ess.  Also  written  whippit  w.Wor.'  [wi'pit.]  A 
cross-bred  dog  ;  a  racing  dog  ;  see  below  ;  also  in  comp. 
Whippet-dog. 

n.Cy.  A  small  racing  dog,  Rye  e.yin.  Gl.  (lags')  (s-v.  'Wippet). 
Dur.  A  small  breed  of  greyhound,  very  popular  amongst  miners 
for  rabbit  coursing  (F.P.).  s.Lan.'  Specially  trained  for  lace- 
running.  s.Chs.',  War.^,  w.Wor.'  SJir.'  A  ci'oss-breed,  between 
a  greyhound  and  a  terrier  ;  Shr.=  Betwixt  a  greyhound  and  a 
spaniel.    Glo.'    Ess.  This  dog  of  mine  isan  Irish  whippet  (A. S.-P.). 

WHIPPET,  sb.^    Obs.     e.An.'     A  short,  light  petticoat. 

WHIPPETING,  ppl.  adj.  Wan*  Slender,  weakly, 
insignificant-looking.    Cf.  whiffet,  whippet,  sb} 

WHIPPETT,  see  Wibbit. 

WHIPPING-STOB,  si.  Obs.  Nhb.  Lan.  Also  in  form 
whippin-stoop  Lan.     A  whipping-post. 

Nhb.'  1633.  It.  pd  to  John  Marlay  for  Irons  mending  to  the 
whipping-stcbe,  is.  (s.v.  Rogue-stob).  Lan.  We  looked  at  th' 
whippin-stoop,  Cvzqg  Sketches  (1895)  463. 

WHIPPINTREE,  sb.  Pem.  Dev.  [wipintri.]  A 
whipple-tree.     s.Pem.  (W.M.M.),nvv.Dev.'    Cf.  whippon. 

WHIPPLESTRING,  sb.  Yks.  [wipl-strir).]  See 
below. 

e.'Yks.  Whipple-strings  are  stout  cords  ;  one  end  is  held  by  the 
ploughman,  the  other  fastened  to  the  snaffles  of  the  headstalls. 
Used  to  slash  the  horses,  and  to  guide  them  when  turning  the 
plough  or  harrow  at  the  head-lands,  the  above  terms  being  made 
use  of  at  the  same  time  (G.W.'W.). 

WHIPPON,  sb.  Sus.  Also  written  wippen  Sus.' 
[wipan.]  A  whipple-tree.  (F.E.S.),  Sus.'  Cf.  whippin- 
tree. 

WHIPPY,  sb.  and  adj.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Also  in 
forms  whuppie,  whuppy  Lnk.  (Jam.)  I.  sb.  A  term  of 
contempt  applied  to  a  girl  or  young  woman  ;  a  '  cutty  ' ; 
a  '  limmer.' 

Sc.  '  Go  !  ye  idle  whippy  ! '  said  her  mother,  Hamilton  Co/lagers 
0/ Glenbiiniie  {180S)  198.  Lnk.  Sometimes  implying  the  idea  of 
lightness  of  carriage  (Jam.\ 

2.  adj.   Active,  agile  ;  clever.    Lnk.  (Jam.) 

WHIPSIDERY,  sb.  Cor.  Also  written  whipsiderry. 
[wi'psidari.]     A  machine  for  raising  weights,  esp.  ore. 

'  What  is  a  whipsiderry,  sir?'  said  I.  '  A  whipsiderry,' said  he, 
'es  a  thing  for  rising  traade,  'tes  a  sort  of  whem,'  Trecellas 
Tales  (ed.  1865)  146;  Cor.'=3 

WHIPSTER,  sb.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Yks.  1.  A  bleacher. 
n.Cy.  (Hall.)    [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 

2.  A  romping  girl.  s.Don.  Simmons  Ct.  (1890).  3.  A 
doubtful  character.     n.Yks."  . 

WHIR,  V.  Sh.L  To  harden,  as  over-baked  bread. 
S.  &  Ork.' 

WHIR,  see  Wharre. 

WHIRGLE,  V.  and  sb.  Dev.  Also  in  form  whargle. 
[wa'gl.l  1.  V.  To  twirl ;  to  roll.  n.Dev.  Rock  Jim  an' 
AW/ ( 1867)  G/.       2.  sb.   A  twist. 

[Rabj's  a  got  a  whargle  in  es  eye,  lA.  St.  86. 

WHIRK,.s6.  Sh.L  [hwark.]  The  clock  of  a  stocking. 
The  same  word  as  Quirk,  56.' 

r  wan  place  [of  a  sock]  doo's  made  twa  an'  twa  tagedder,  an' 
dan  here  i'  da  whirk  doo's  slippid  doon  loops,  SA.  News  (Nov.  17, 
1900';  (J.S.) 

WHIRKABIS,  sb.  Sh.L  A  dropsical  swelling  in  an 
animal's  throat.  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  163.  See 
Quirkabus. 

WHIRKEN,  V.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Also 
written  werken  s.Lan.' ;  wherken  n.Cy.  w.Yks.'  s.Lan.'  ; 
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wherkin  w.Yks.' ;  wherkun  Lan. ;  whurken  Twd.(jAM.); 
wirken  Chs.'";  woiken,  wurken  w.Yks."  [warkan, 
wakan.]  To  choke;  to  sutVocate ;  to  breathe  with 
difficulty  ;  to  sob  convulsively.     See  Querken. 

Twd.  (Jam.')  n.Cy.  Bailey  (1721);  N.Cy.*,  n.'Vks."  w.Yks.* 
Sike  a  .  .  .  whalin  as  wad  a  maad  his  wezzon  parfitly  wherkin 
ageean,  ii.  304;  w.Yks.^  Lan.  I  shud  o'  bin  wherkunt  in  o'  snift 
wi  aw  that  nasty  stinkink  hodge-podge,  Paul  Bobbin  Sequel 
(1819)  16.  s.Lan.',Chs.'3,nw.Der.i  [S/i^ojm*;  suffocated,  stifled, 
whirkned  (Cotgr.  ).] 

WHIRKINS,  see  Wheerikins. 

WHIRKY,  V.  Obs.  R.xb.  (Jam.)  With  an'ay :  to  fly 
off  with  a  whizzing  sound  as  a  partridge  when  roused  from 
the  ground,     (s.v.  Whir.) 

WHIRL,  V.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  horle  Rnf. ;  hurl  w.Yks.'  Hmp. ;  warl  Sc. 
w.Yks.  ;  whaarl  S.  &  Ork.' ;  whaarle  Sh.L ;  wharl 
w.Yks.  ne.Lan.'  n.Lin.'  Lei.';  wharle  Sc.  (Jam.)  w.Yks.' 
e.Lan.'  s.Lan.';  whirle  Sc. ;  whoorle  Gall.;  whorl  Sc. 
Nhb.'  Ken.';  whorle  Sc.  (Jam.);  whurl  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ir. 
Nhb.'  Cum.";  wirl  Sh.L;  worl  e.An.';  worrel  Suf.' 
[warl,  wal,  hwarl ;  warl,  wal,  hwarl.]  1.  v.  In  coiub. 
(i)  'Whirl-ijarrow,  a  wheelbarrow;  (2)  -bent,  the  heath 
rush,  Juiiais  sqiiarrosus ;  (3)  -blast,  a  hurricane  ;  a  storm 
of  wind;  (4) -bone,  the  hip-joint ;  the  kneecap  ;  (5)-bouk, 
a  churn  which  turns  round  ;  (6)  -footed,  having  a  club- 
foot, '  pumple-footed  '  (q.v.)  ;  see  below  ;  (7)  -knot,  a  hard 
knot ;  (8)  -mint,  the  penny-royal,  Mentha  Pu/egiiiin  ;  (9) 
•stone,  a  siliceous  bed  of  carboniferous  limestone;  hard 
sandstone  and  grit  found  in  iron-ore  mines ;  (10)  -to-woo, 
buttermilk. 

(i)  GalL  As  many  as  would  fill  a  score  of  whurl-barrows, 
Mactaggart  £hcvc/.  (1824) /«/)•«/.  II,  ed.  1876.  Nhb.',  Ken.'  (2) 
Cum.'*  (3)  Cum.  Louder,  ay  the  whurlblast  blusters,  Stagg 
il/i5(-.Pof»«s(ed.  1807)22;  Cum."  (4)  Fif.(jAM.)  n.Cy.  Holloway. 
w.Yks.i  Mally  spreeans  ya  whirlbaan,  ii.  288.  Lan.  Th'  skin 
bruzz'd  off  the  whirl-booan  o"  meh  knee,  Tim  Bobbin  Ki'(w  Dial. 
(ed.  1740)  i6;  Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.  All  the  large  bones 
of  the  thigh  and  leg  are  included  in  the  term.  '  Look  at  his  great 
clumsy  whirl-bwons,' Bamford /)>'(7/.  (1854).  Suf.'  Hmp.  Hol- 
loway. Cor.2  (5I  Stf.  Grose  (1790  ;  Stf.'  Der.  Grose  1 1790) ; 
Der.2,  nw.Der.'  (6)  n.Dev.  How  active  he  was  to  be  sure  con- 
sidering how  whirl-footed  he  was,  Chanter  tV:tch  (i8g6)  75; 
(R.P.C.) ;  Applied  to  a  person  whose  foot  is  not  only  clubbed,  or 
pumpled,  but  the  toes  are  turned  inwards  and  the  heel  pointed 
backwards  in  a  sort  of  half  circle  (S.H.\  (7)  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 
(8)  Hmp.  (W.M.E.F.)  (9)  Cum."  (10)  Stf.»  Der.  [So  called] 
from  being  made  in  a  whirl-bouk,  Grose  (1790);  Der.'' 

2.  To  roll,  turn. 

Sh.I.  Stewart  Tales  (1892^  253.  Elg.  I  .  .  .  whirled  my  eyes 
right  up  to  heaven.  And  jumped  Jim  Crow,  Blackhall  Lays 
(1849)  113. 

3.  To  wheel.    Cf.  hurl,  v.^ 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Ayr.  I  used  to  whirl  out  cow  dirt  for  her. 
Hunter  Studies  (1870)  20.  Lth.  Sae  narrow,  a  barrow  It's  risky 
owre't  to  whirl,  Lumsden  Sheep-head  U892)  135.  Kcb.  She 
whurl't  peats  tae  the  casters,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  358. 
n.Ir.  LvrTLE  Paddy  McQuillan,  76. 

4.  To  drive.     Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)       5.  To  hurl.     Nhb.' 

e.  To  speak  with  the  uvular  utterance  of  the  r.  Slk.  (Jam.) 

7.  sb.  In  phr.  (i)  in  a  ivliirl,  all  of  a  sudden  ;  (2)  to  nut  on 
the  whirl,  to  run  about  idly. 

(i)  Edb.  In  a  whirl  the  straik  cam  on  them  wi'  a  dirl,  Macneill 
Bygaiie  Times  (181 1)  24.     (2)  w.Yks.' 

8.  An  eddy  ;  a  whirlpool. 

Hdg.  A  pool  in  the  Tyne  called' Saint  Baldred's  Whirl,"  Ritchie 
St.  Baldred  {18B3)  124. 

9.  A  drive.    Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)      10.  A  very  small  wheel. 
Sc.  (Jam.)     Abd.  Wi'  a  saplin'  o'  fir,  a  string,  whorle,  an"  clatt, 

.  .   He   turned   caups   and   bickers  frae    birch,  beech   er  geens, 
Anderson  Rhymes  (ed.  1867J  20. 
11.  The  fly-wheel  of  the  spindle  ;  in  modern  machinery 
the  pulley  on  which  the  band  runs.    See  Forle,  3. 

Sc.  Jam.)  ;  A  spindle  and  a  whirle,  Hislop  Wmcrfu/c  (187.))  124. 
Sh.I.  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  78  ;  S.  &  Ork.'  A  round  piece  of 
wood  or  stone,  with  a  hole  through  the  centre,  for  putting  on  the 
end  of  a  spindle.  Abd.  Mulls,  whorls,  an'  crnisics  left  bare  room 
to  stir,  Murray  Hamewith  (1900)  9.     a.Sc.  On  the  thick  end  [of 
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the  spindle]  was  run  a  '  whorle,'  to  give  the  spindle  sufficient 
weight.  These  whorles  were  made  of  black  stone,  Scotsman 
(Oct.  23,  1900).  Rnf.  She  span  and  she  spat,  With  her  spin'le, 
her  roke,  and  her  horle,  Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  13.  Nhb.' 
w.Yks.  The  part  in  which  the  band  runs  while  the  spindle  is  in 
motion  (F.R.);  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.i,  n.Lin.i,  e.An.i 

Hence  as  deaf  as  a  whorl,  phr.  as  deaf  as  a  post.     Nhb.* 
12.  Obs.  A  species  of  apple  shaped  like  the  fly-wheel  of 
a  spindle.     Rxb.  (Jam.)       13.  Around  knob  of  wood,  asp. 
one  attached  to  the  horns  of  dangerous  animals.    Nhb.' 

14.  A  fanciful  ornamentation. 

Wgt.  They  had  on  silk  gouns,  an'  I  never  saw  the  like  o'  them 
wi'  whorls  an'  tossils,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  186. 

15.  The  hip-joint. 

Cor.  I  have  pains  here  in  the  whirl,  Thomas  Randigal  Rhymes 
(1895)  26;  Cor.2 

WHIRLER,  sb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Lei. 
Wor.  Oxf.  Also  written  worler,  wurler  s.Won' ;  and  in 
forms  weller  s.Lan.' ;  wharler  Lei.^ ;  wheller  s.Lan.' 
Chs.'  [wa-rlar,  W8-Ia(r).]  1.  A  pottery  term  :  a  re- 
volving pedestal  for  convenience  in  painting  rings  on 
earthenware. 

stf.  White  IVrekin  (i860)  xxx;  Pall  Mall  Mag.  (May  190a)  ga. 

2.  A  Strong  gust  of  wind. 

w.Yks.  Anuther  whirler  follah'd,  rattlin'  't  place  abaht  till 
't  scenery  dropp'd  upo  't  stage,  Hallam  IVadsley  Jack  (1866)  xvi. 

3.  Obs.    A  person  with  a  '  burr.' 

Lei.  Carletun  wharlers,  Ray  Prov.  (1678'!  317  ;  Lei.'  i,  2. 

4.  pi.  Footless  Stockings;  gaiters;  hay-bands  or  stockings 
worn  round  the  ancles;  'scoggers'  worn  on  the  arms  ; 
leather  coverings  for  the  heels  worn  inside  clogs. 

Lakel.2,  Cum.*  Wm.  Mak  us  a  pair  o' whirlers  (B.K.).  w.Yks. 
We  were  so  poor,  we  had  to  go  to  school  i'  whirlers  (A.C.). 
Lan.',  s.Lan.i  Chs.'  John  Howarth  of  Lindow  End.  .  .  called 
upon  an  old  Quaker  draper,  of  Stockport,  to  buy  a  pair  of  vvhellers. 
Of  course  the  draper  had  only  stockings.  'Cut  me  the  feet  off,' 
said  John.  The  Quaker  did  so.  '  Naow,  what  don  you  want  for 
th' whellers? '  'Same  as  for  the  stockings,' replied  the  draper. 
'Aw'U  gi  the  a  shilling  for  th'  whellers,'  said  John.  'Well,'  said 
the  old  Quaker,  '  thou  canst  take  them,  but  thou  wilt  wheller  me 
no  more.'     Stf.',  s.Wor.',  Oxf.' 

5.  pL  Clogs.         s.Chs.'  Ee  wuz  waerin  u  paer  0  wuu-rlurz. 
WHIRLIGIG,   sb.      Var.   dial,    uses   in    Sc.   and   Eng. 

Also  written  whirligigg  Sc.  ;  whurleygig  w.Yks.  ; 
whurlygig  Cum.' ;  and  in  forms  furly-giggy  Abd.  ; 
whellygig  s.Lan.' ;  whirlgig  Cum.';  whirligigum  Sc. 
(Jam.);  whirligogs.Chs.'  Shr.'  w.Cy.  [w51igig,hw3Tligig.] 

1.  Any  rapidly  revolving  object ;  a  teetotum. 

Abd.  There's  a  whirlygig  o'  fortune  for  ye  !  Hichie  Deeside 
Tales  (1872)  30.  Frf.  Legs,  arms,  and  feet  and  hands  they 
twistit,  And  round  like  whirligigs  they  friskit,  Sands  Poems 
(1833)  109.  Ayr.  The  bit  chuk  I  gied  to  John  Angle's  brazen 
whirligig,  Galt  Lairds  (1826)  xxxvi.  w.Yks.  Spinnin  raand  like 
a  whurley-gig,  Tom  Treddlehoyle  Bairnsla  Ann.  (1848)  45. 
Chs.'  s.Chs.'  Only  metaphorically  used  in  the  phrase  '  like  a 
whirligog.'  '  Oo)z  u  poour  sky'ifurwitid  thingg-,  fluurtin  un 
jiimpin  iibuwt  dheeur  lahyk  u  wuu-rligog.'  n.Lin.  After  plum- 
pudding  and  brandy-sauce  she  felt  like  going  up  Elsham  hill  in 
a  whirligig,  Coin/i.  Mag.  (Jan.  1899)  85.  w.Soni.'  To  piirdly 
roundsame'sa whirdligig.  [Whyrlegyge,  chyldys game, giiaculiiin 
(Prompt).} 

2.  A  trifle  ;  a  fanciful  ornament. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Elg.  He  damned  the  young  rascal  for  not  destroying 
himself  and  his  whirligiggs,  CouPER  Tomificatioiis  (1803)  I.  125. 
Frf.  Cent  per  cent  shines  in  their  powdei'd  wigs.  Their  gaudy 
rufHes,  and  their  whirlie-gigs,  Morison  Poems  (1790)  184.  Ayr. 
Wi'  virls  an'  whirlygigums  at  the  head,  Burns  Brigs  of  Ayr  {i-j&'j) 
\.  84. 

3.  A  child's  toy,  consisting  of  four  cross-arms  with  paper 
sails  attached  which  spin  ruund  in  the  wind. 

Abd.  Ye'll  get  a  fishy  in  a  little  dishy,  An'  a  furly-giggy,  an'  a 
Souple  Tarn,  Paul  Abd.  (i88i)  128.     w.Yks.  (J.T.),  s.Lan.' 

4.  A  child's  iron  hoop. 

e.Dur.i  The  wooden  hoop  only  is  called  '  hoop.'  Wm.  We  war 
laiken  at  whirligig  wi'  a  car  trunnle  (B.K.). 

5.  A  merry-go-round.  Brks.'  6.  A  carnage,  esp.  one 
somewhat  unsafe  in  structure.  Shr.,  Hrf.  Bound  Proviiic. 
(1876).      7.  A  turnstile. 


Chs.'.  n.Stf.  (J.T.)  Shr.'  Dunna  be  in  a  'urry,  Maister,  '  it's  one 
at  a  time  'ere,'  as  the  owd  Odman  said,  at  the  w'irligog.  GIo.', 
w.Cy.  (.Hall.)  [It'  payed  for  a  peceof  Tymberto  the  Whirlegogge, 
ijrf,  1479,  Chw.  Ace,  S.  Edmund  Sarum  (i8g6)  23.] 

8.  A  small  beetle  that  circles  round  and  round  on  the 
surface  of  water.  Cum.'  9.  Co;«/.  Whirligig-maker,  a 
maker  of  toys,  ornaments,  &c. 

Nhb.  The  whirligig-maker  of  Midford,  Ritson  Garl.  (i8io)  55. 

10.  A  whimsical  fancy. 

Abd.  Aye  some  ither  whirligig  was  busy  underneath  my  wig, 
Still  Cottar's  Sunday  (1845)  155. 

11.  Fig.  An  untrustworthy  person. 

Lth.  Nae  twa-faced  whomlin'  whirligig  shall  ever  wheedle  me, 
Ballantine  Poems  (1856)  286. 

WHIRLIMAGIG,  sb.  Sc.  A  strange  or  sudden  fancy; 
a  whim. 

Frf.  Notions,  projects,  an'  whirlimagigs  pass  through  my  held 
in  a  single  day,  Mackenzie  Northern  Pine  (1897)  214. 

WHIRLIN,  adf  Obs.  Cmb.  In  comb,  (i)  Whirlin- 
cake,  a  cake  eaten  on  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent.  Gent. 
Mag.  (1789)  491,  in  Brand  Pop.  Antiq.  (i-]gs)  I-  95.  ed. 
1813  ;  (2j  —  Sunday,  the  lifth  Sunday  in  Lent.     ib. 

WHIRLING,  ppl.  adj.  and  sb.  Irel.  Nhb.  Wor.  Also 
written  whurlin  Dwn. ;  and  in  forms  harling,  wharling 
n.Cy.      1.  ppl.  adf    In  comb.  Whirling-hole,  an  eddy. 

s.Wor.  Don  t  you  go  skating  on  Pirton  Pool,  there's  a  whirling 
hole  in  it,  and  never  a  bottom  (H.K.). 

2.  sb.  The  throwing  of  curling-stones. 

Dwn.  'Twas  they  that  brought  the  curlin',  O  ;  And  may  they 
join  us  many  a  year  To  help  us  at  the  whurlin',  O  !  Lyttle  Robm 
Gordon,  96. 

3.  Phr.  wharling  in  the  throat,  a  burr;  an  inability  to 
pronounce  the  leiier  r.    Nhb.  Grose  (1790)  Siippl. 

WHIRLIWHA,  sb.  and  v.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Also 
written  whirliwhaw,  whurliwha  (Jam.),  1.  sb.  A  useless 
ornament ;  a  trifle  ;  a  gimcrack. 

Sc.  There's  mair  gold  about  the  whirli-whaw  o'  that  ae  button- 
hole than  in  the  whole  bouk  o'  a  rose  noble,  Rothelan  Romance 
(1824)  1.  213  (Jam.).  Abd.  Wi' a'  their  curly-wurly  stanes,  an' 
towerin'  whirly-whas,  Cadenhead  Bon-Accord  (1853)  187.  Lnk. 
Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  33. 
2.  V.   To  gull ;  to  mystifj'.     Cf.  w^hilly-wha. 

Sc.  It  does  aiie's  heart  gudc  to  see  how  }'e  whurliwha  a'  round, 
Corspatrick  (1822)  II.  209  (Jam.).     Lth.  (ib.) 

WHIRLMAGEE,  sb.    Sc.    An  unnecessary  ornament. 

Wgt.  When  I  die  ther'll  be  no  whirlmagees  aboot  me,  but  juist 
a  pennyworth  o'  blackball  on  ray  coffin,  and  away  ye  go,  Eraser 
IVigtoivn  (1877)  304. 

WHIRL0CK,s6.  Sh.I.  [hwarlak.]  Anything  twisted 
into  a  knot.    S.  &  Ork.' 

WHIRL-PUFF,  see  Whirly-puff. 

WHIRLY,  adj.,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Lan.  Not.  Glo.  Oxf. 
Brks.  Dor.  Dev.  Also  written  whirlee  Dev.'^ ;  whirlly 
Brks. ;  whorlie  Wgt. ;  whurlie  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wirlie  Sh.I.  ; 
and  in  forms  quhirlie,  quhurlie  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.) ;  whelly 
s.Lan.'  [w51i,  hwaTli.J  1.  adj.  In  comb,  (i)  Whirly- 
bed,  a  truckle-bed  ;  a  bed  set  on  wheels  and  pushed  under 
another ;  see  Hurly,  sb.'-  3 ;  (2)  birlie  or  -burlie,  (a) 
a  rapid,  circular  motion  ;  anything  that  whirls  round  ; 
a  child's  toy;  (3)  -bone,  (a)  the  knee  ;  the  round  of  the 
knee  ;  the  round  end  of  a  bone  which  fits  into  the  socket 
of  a  joint ;  (b)  the  round  bone  of  pork  ;  (4)  -go-round, 
a  merry-go-round  ;  (5)  -mill,  a  toy  water-mill ;  (6)  -pool, 
a  whirlpool ;  (7)  -spout,  poor,  weak  beer  ;  (8)  -stone,  an 
'  adder-bead,'  q.v. ;  (9)  -wind,  a  whirlwind. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.,  s.v.  Hurly-bed).  (2,  a)  Sc.  Mackay.  (A) 
Gall.  (Jam.);  This  yirth  doth  wheel,  Just  like  a  whurlie-birlie, 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  1,1824)  475,  ed.  1876.  (3,0)  Lan.  Down  o'  yer 
vvhirlyboans,  lads,  as  t' oly  fcytherspass,  Ainsworth  Lan.  Witches 
(iB^Q)  Introd.  Hi.  s.Lan.'  (ij  Oxf.'  (4)  Glo.  Whirly-go-iounds, 
discordant  music,  and  the  usual  shows,  which  go  to  make  up  a 
country  fair,  Gibbs  Cotswold  Vill.  (1898)  287.  Dor.  C.  Hare  Broken 
Arcs  (1&1J&)  47.  Dev.2  (5)  Gall.  He'll  be  thinkin'  it's  some  bit 
Machars  burn  that  the  laddies  set  their  whurlie  mills  in,  Crockett 
SticiilMin.(i8g3--  72.  (6)  Oxf.(G.O.)  Brks.  We  had  often  heard  the 
former  talk  of  the  bath  near  the  whirlly  pool,  Hayden  Round  our 
Vill.  (1901)  258.  (7)  ne.Lan.'  (B)  Wgt.  The  vvcc  woman  .  .  .  tell't 
Nellj-  that  whenever  she  wantit  ocht  frae  her  son's,  an'  he  wudna 
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gie  her't,  she  was  just  to  lay  the  whorly-stane  in  the  place  where 
she  used  to  keep  the  butter,  cheese,  or  whatever  she  wantit,  and 
it  wud  come  frae  her  son's  afore  the  mornin',  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip 
(1878)  233.  (9)  s.Lan.'  s.Not.  The  wind  it  blew  a  downraight 
whirliwind  (J.P.K.). 

2.  Like  an  '  adder-bead,'  q.v. 

VVgt.  She  spied  a  round  whorlie  kind  o'  slane  wi  a  hole  in't, 
lying  on  a  mowdy-hillock,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  231. 

3.  sb.   An  eddy  ;  a  whirlpool.    . 

Sh.I.  Ivery  ane  ran  fir  da  lee  o'  da  daekyunderabuneda  wirlic, 
SJi.  News  (Oct.  14,  1899)  ;  (J.S.) 

4.  A  small  wheel ;  a  caster.  So.  (Jam.  Suppt.)  5.  A 
wheelbarrow;  a  low  truck  used  in  moving  heavy  packages. 
ib.  See  Hurly,  sb}  2.  6.  A  truckle-bed.  ib.  7.  A 
colliery-hutch. 

Lnk.  Here's  auld  Doghip  coniin'  like  a  runawa'  whurlie  doon 
the  brae,  Gordon  Pyolshaiv  (1885)  30. 
8.  V.   In  phr.  to  go  whirly,  to  ride  on  a  inerry-go-round. 

Dor.  What  have  a-come  to  'ee,  Susie,  vor  to  go  whirli  an'  make  a 
vool  o'  theeself?   C.  Hare  Broken  Arcs  (1898;  8g. 

WHIRLY-PUFF,  sb.  Lakel.  Cum.  Rut.  Nhp.  Dor. 
Also  in  form  whirl-puff  Lakel.^  Cum.*  [wa'li-pBf.]  A 
sudden  gust  of  wind  ;  a  whirling  eddy  of  dust. 

Lakel.2,  Cum.*  Rut.'  Whirly  poofs  mostly  tokens  dry  weather. 
Nhp.i,  Dor.  (C.T.) 

WHIRM,  'WHIRMEL,  see  Quirni,  'Whemmle. 

WHIR(R,  z'.  and  sb.     Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Nhp.  Suf.  Dor. 
Dev.     Also  written  whur  Sc.  ;  whurr  Sc.  Dor.'  ;  wirr  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Bnff.' ;  and  in  form  quhir  Dev.     [w3(r,  hwar.] 
1.  V.  To  fly  oft'  with  a  whizzing  sound,  as  a  partridge. 
Cf.  swir. 

Sc.  The  rocky  hills,  Where  whirrs  the  moorcock,  Nicoll  Pofojs 
(ed.  1843)  147.  Per.  Spence  Poems  (i8g8)  138.  Ayr.  Ye  whirring 
paitricks  and  curlew,  White  Joltings  (1879)  163.  Lnk.  The 
paitrick  whirr'd.  An'  roun'  his  head  the  peesweep  flew,  Hamilton 
Poems  (1865)  80.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Wgt.  Fraser  Poems  (1885)  126. 
N.Cy.'.  w.Yks.i,  Nhp.',  Suf.' 

Hence  'Whur-cocks,  int.  the  call  given  when  game-birds 
flutter  up.  Gall.  Mactaggart£'«o'c/.  (1824).  2.  To  purr 
as  a  cat. 

Lth.  At  your  feet  wi'  kindly  yowl,  Whurrs  your  wee  catty, 
Ballantine  Poems  (1856)  6. 

3.  To  whirl  a  thing  round  so  fast  as  to  make  a  whizzing 
sound  ;  to  throw,  esp.  to  throw  overhand. 

CId.  (Jam.)  Dor.'  Who  whurr'd  DeOs  clot?  167.  n.Dev.  Horae 
Siibsecivae  (1777')  473. 

4.  To  move  oft'  or  along  with  great  speed. 
CId.  He  whirred  by  like  stour  (Jam.). 

5.  sb.  A  smart  blow.  Sc.  {ib.)  6.  Haste,  hurry,  esp. 
angry  hurry ;  worry. 

Bnff.'  He  ran  off  with  a  wirr.     CId.  (Jam.),  s.Lan.i 

[3.  Swed.  dial,  hvirra,  to  whirl  (Rietz).] 

"WHIRRA,  sb.  Som.  [wa'ra.]  A  small,  round,  move- 
able nut  or  pinion,  grooved  and  with  a  hole  in  the  centre. 
Jennings  Dial.  w.Eiiff.  (1869).     See  'Worra. 

WHIRRAN,  5i!>.  Uls.  [hwsTan.]  In  phr.  in  a  whirran, 
in  a  tossed  or  untidy  state.    (M.B.-S.) 

'WHIRRET,  see  Wherrit. 

"WHIRRIL,  sb.  n."yks.=  [wa-ril.]  A  winding  stair- 
case ;  a  descending  path  into  a  hollow. 

•WHIRROCK,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Also,  written 
wirrok.  1.  A  knot  in  wood  caused  by  the  growth  of  a 
branch  from  the  place.  Twd.  2.  A  corn  or  bony  ex- 
crescence on  the  foot ;  a  boil ;  a  pimple  on  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  Sc.  (s.v.  Virrok);  Leyden  Co«!/i/.Sc.,C/.  Cf.weerock. 

WHIRROO,  inl.  Irel.  Also  in  forms  wirra,  wurrah. 
[hwaru'.]  An  exclamation;  also  in  co«;6. 'Whirroo-whiroo. 
Ct.  wurraw. 

Ir.  I  can't  think  of  it.  Oh,  wurrah,  wurrah  this  night,  Carleton 
Fardorougha  (1836)  xii.  Don.  Whirroo  !  both  of  them  throv^s 
down  their  guns  and  swords  and  afther  that  hare  for  bare  lile, 
Macmanus  Chim.  Comers  1899^  215.  Wmh.  '  Whirroo-whirroo,' 
roared  the  man,  with  a  skirl  and  a  twirl,  Bullock  Ir.  Pastorals 
(igoi)  239.  Ker.  Wirra,  wirra,  'lis  I'm  the  pity  I  but  what  can 
I  do'  Bartram  IVIiiteheaded Boy  (1898)  84. 

■WHIRRY,  adj.  and  v.  Sc.  Yks.  Pem.  Dev.  Also  in 
form  worry  n.Yks.''    [wa'ri,  hwari.]        1.  adj.  In  comb. 


(i)  'Whirry-go-nimble,  used  contemptuously  of  a  watch- 
maker's tools,  (S:c. ;  see  below ;  (2)  -gut,  the  eddy  of  a 
current  along  the  sea-coast. 

(i)  n.Dev.  I'll  throw  all  they  whirry-go-nimble  tools  o'  yours  at 
the  back  o'  the  kitchcn-fiie,  Zack  Dunstable  IVeir  (1901)  140. 
(2;  n.Yks.= 

2.  Light-headed,  dizzy  ;  'all  in  a  whirl.' 
s.Pem.  This  wind  do  make  one  a  bit  whirry  (M.S.C.). 

3.  V.  To  hurry  oft";  to  whirl  away. 

Sc.(Jam.);  Her  and  the  gudeman  will  be  whirrying  through 
the  blue  lift  on  a  broom  shank,  Scott  Midlothian  (i8i8)  xviii. 
Ab;l.  Walker  Bards  '1887)  207. 

WHIRT,  WHISBIRD,  sec  Whort,  "Wosbird. 

■WHISH,  5A.'  and  z/.>  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Ken.  Also 
in  forms  quish,  quishie  Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.) ;  whush  Sc. 
Cum.*s.Lan.'  [wij,  hwij.]  1.  sb.  A  rushing  or  whizzing 
sound  ;  a  rush  ;  a  swish  ;  a  slight  fall,  as  of  water. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Sufipl.)  ;  Scott  Minstrelsy  (1802)  IV.  339,  cd.  1848. 
n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Per.  Hear  ye  a  whush  like  waters  fain?  Stewart 
Character  (1857)  91.  Lnk.  I  heard  the  steady  whish  of  the  avenging 
broom  as  it  kept  soopin'  away,  Fraser  IVhaups  (1895)  iv.  Slk, 
(Jam.)  Gall.  I  can  hear  the  soft  whish  of  the  snow  against  the 
flap  of  heather  curtain,  Crockett  Raiders  (,1894)  xlv.  Cum.*, 
w.Yks.  (J.W.)     s.Lan.'  We  went  into  it  wi'  a  rare  whush. 

2.  Fig.  A  rumour,  noise. 

Gall.  A  marri.ige  makes  a  whush  for  a  while  on  a  kintra  side, 
Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824)  478,  ed.  1876. 

3.  V.  To  whiz  ;  to  rush,  esp.  with  a  whizzing  sound  ;  to 
whistle,  as  the  wind. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Lth.  Wild  is  the  owlet  'Mong  the  trees  whushing, 
M'^Neill  Preston  (c.  1895)  95.  Kcb.  The  wunda  wus  set  open  an 
the  (ox  whush 't  ool,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  95.  Cum.*  An' 
t'wind  whushin  east'art  Brong  t'ching-tee-ching  clear,  Gilpin 
Sngs.,  Gibsons  Nature,  St.  3.     Ken.  (G.B.) 

"WHISH.  iiit.^,  V.',  sb.'  and  adj  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum. 
Yks.  Lan.  Oxf.  Also  in  forms  quish  Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.) ; 
wheesh  Sc. ;  whush  Sc.  (Jam.)  Cum.'*;  whushie  Sc. 
(Jam.)  [wiJ,  hwiJ ;  hwiJ.]  1.  i»t.  Hush!  be  silent !  Cf. 
whisht. 

Arg.  Wheesh!  man,  wheesh  !  Nunro  Doom  Crt5</«  (1901)  299. 
Gall.  'Do  the  Maxwells  ride  to-night?'  asked  one.  'Wheesh,' 
said  another.  '  Listen ! '  Crockett  Raiders  (1894)  i.  N.I.', 
ne.Lan.'     Ox  .  Blackmore  Cripps  (1876)  xlix. 

2.  V.  To  hush ;  to  be  or  remain  silent ;  to  quiet,  soothe. 
Sc.  Be  na  whush  till  me,  for  till  me  gin  ye  whush  like  the  lave 

I  maun  be,  Waddell  Ps.  (1871)  xxviii.  i  ;  Ve  wad  wheetle  an' 
whushie,  an'  blaw  i'  the  lug  o'  Sathan,  St.  Patrick  (1819)  II.  191 
(Jam.).  Nhb.  Aw  whish'd  me  squeels,  Marshall  Sngs.  (1819)4. 
Cum.*  Oxf.  Whish! — can't  ee  whish,  with  my  name  so  pat? 
Blackmore  Cripps  (1876')  xlix. 

3.  sb.  The  sound  made  by  one  saying  'whish.' 

Wgt.  An  old  woman  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sounds  endeavoured 
to  suppress  them  by  a  'wliish  I'  or  two,  Fraser  Wigtown  (1877)  318, 

4.  The  slightest  sound  ;  a  whisper;  also  in  form  Whishie. 
Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)    n.Sc,  Per.,  C)d.  Noo,  not  a  whishie !  i.e. 

perfect  silence  (Jam.).  Rnf.  I  ne'er  hear  a  whish  o"  aching  heads, 
Mitchell  IVee  Steeple  (1840)  147.  Lth.  Never  let  on  to  leevin' 
craitur'  about  it,  no  a  single  whish,  Strathesk  Blinkbonny  (ed. 
1891)  128. 

5.  adj.   Quiet,  silent ;  retired. 

Sc.  Be  na  whush  till  me,  Waddell  Ps.  (1871)  xxviii.  t.  Com.'*, 
n.Yks.^ 

'WHISH,  iitl.'^  and  v.^  Sc.  Irel.  Cth.  Also  in  forms 
wheesh  Ant.  Dwn. ;  whush  Sc.  N.I.'     [hwiJ;  hwIJ.] 

1.  ;';;/.    Used  to  scare  away  fowls.     Cf  wliishoo. 

Wgt.  Whish  :  whish  !  rin  !  rin  !  Sa.xon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  34. 
N.I.'  (s.v.  Hush).     Ant.  Ballymcna  Obs.  (,1892). 

2.  V.   To  scare  away  birds  by  saj-ing  'whish  ! ' 

Wgt.  They  wafift  their  daidlies  and  whusht  them  [chickens]  oot, 
Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  24.  Dwn.  Lyttle  Robin  Gordon,  85. 
Cth.  I  whished  them  away  (W.W.S.). 

■WHISH,  sec  Wisht. 

■WHISHIE,  sb.  Sc.  The  whitethroat,  Sylvia  cinerea. 
e.Lth.  SwAiNsoN  Birds  (1885)  23. 

•WHISHIN,  sb.  n.Cy.  Dur.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  written 
wishin  s.Lan.' ;  and  in  forms  whishon  n.Cy. ;  wishan 
e.Lan.'  [wi'Jin.]  A  cushion.  The  same  word  as  Quishin 
(q.v.). 
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5)   II.   I.     Dur.' 


n.Cy.    (J.L.    1783^  ;    Denham   Tracts  (ed.    loyj 
w.Yks.',  n.Lan.  (C.W.D.),  e.Lan.i,  s.Lan.i 

Hence  Wishinet,  si",  a  pincushion.  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790). 
Yks.  (Hall.) 

WHISHOO,  w/.  Sc.Irel.Cth.  Also  in  forms  wheeshoo 
N.I.' ;  whush-how  Sc.  [hwi'Ju.]  A  cry  used  to  scare 
away  birds  or  cats.     Cf.  whish,  iiit.'^ 

Gall.  They  will  rummage  the  haunls,  and  call  whush-how. 
when  woodcocks  are  a  seeking  for,  Mactaggart  Eticycl.  (1824) 
477,  ed.  1876.     N.I.i  (s.v.  Hush),  Cth.  (W.W.S.) 

WHISHT,  int.,  v.,sb.  and  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  Lin.  Nrf.  Ken.  Sus.  Also  in  forms 
weesht  Sc.  ;  wheesht  Sc.  (Jam.)  Cai.'  N.I.'  Ant.;  wheest 
Sc.  Dvvn.  Nhb. ;  wheisht  Sc. ;  whist  Sc.  Cai.'  Ir.  w.Dur.' 
Wm.  n.Yks.*  Lan.  LMa.  Ken.i  Sus.';  wisht  Sc.  Yks. 
n.Lan.* ;  wist  Ken.  [wijt,  hwijt ;  hwljt.]  1.  tut.  Hush  ! 
be  silent !     Cf.  whish,  int.^ 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Whisht,  gudewife  ;  is  this  a  time,  or  is  this  a  day, 
to  be  singing  your  ranting  fule  songs  in?  Scott  Waverley  (1814) 
XXX.  Sh.I.  Burgess  Sketches  (and  ed.)  79.  n.Sc.  'Whist,  whist," 
cried  Francie.  .  .  '  Wait  till  ye  are  bigger,'  Gordon  Cargloi  (1891) 
54.  Cai.»,  Abd.  (Jam.)  Kcd.  Wheesht !  the  minister  is  comin'. 
Grant  Lays  (1884)  70.  Fif.  Wheesht,  the  minister's  beginnin' 
again,  Robertson  Provost  (1894)  25.  s.Sc.  Whisht,  man,  whisht ! 
and  no  speak  with  such  a  voice,  Wilson  Talcs  (1839)  V.  9.  Ir. 
Whisht!  does  any  of  yez  hear  a  horse  trottin'?  Carleton  Traits 
Peas.  (1843)  I.  12.  N.I.i  Dwn.  Wheest,  man,  or  ye'U  wauken  up 
thewaen!  'Lym.z  Betsy  Gray  {i&g^)  i&.  w.Ir.  Lover  Z.c^.  (1848) 
I.  172.  s.Ir.  Whisht  with  you,  mother !  Croker  Leg.  (1862)  221. 
Nhb.'  e.Dur.i  '  Hush  '  is  quite  unknown.  w.Dur.',  Lakel.-  Cum. 
But  whisht :  here  comes  my  titty  Greace,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed. 
1808)  3.  Wm.  (B.K.)  n.Yks.'  Whisht!  bairns,  whisht!  Ye 
mak'  ower  mickle  din  by  hauf;  n.Yks.234^  ne.Yks.',  e.Yks.', 
w.Yks.'^''^,  n.LEin.'  e.l,a.n.  BtirHley  Express  (]une  i,igoi).  Nrf. 
The  mate  he  says  '  Whisht !  Listen,'  Forbes  Odd  Fish  (1901)  163. 

2.  V.  To  hush,  quiet,  silence  ;  to  be  or  remain  silent. 
Sc.   Deil's  in  ye,  will  ye  whisht  1  Scott  Guy  M.  (1815)  xlviii. 

Sh.I.  Willa  wheeshtit  her,  an'  ca'd  her  a  muckle  leer,  Sh.  News 
(Oct.  23,  1897).  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Elg.  A  weel-claw'd  luif  vvhishts 
the  harangue,  Syne  a'  is  right,  Couper  Poetry  (1804")  II.  11. 
Per.  WuU  ye  no  whisht,  an'  hear  til  the  man  o'  God?  Cleland 
Iiichbracken  (1883)  244,  ed.  1887.  Edb.  Wheesht  your  gab,  if  ye 
dinna  want  me  to  throttle  ye!  Campbell  Deilie  Jock  (1897")  97. 
Ir.  Many  a  time  I  might  better  ha'  whist  about  the  Miss  O'Reillys 
and  Thady  Phelan,  Barlow  Shamrock  (1901)  201.  Nhb.  Lads,  .  . 
if  ye  dinna  whist  this  minute,  Ah'll  fight  the  lot  in  the  dinner 
hour,  Tynedale  Stud.  (1896)  No.  v.  Lakel.=  Cum.^  My  fadder 
said  lal,  no'but  whishtit  my  mudder,  44.  Wm.  If  yal  nobbet 
whisht  a  lile  bit,  aas  gaan  ta  tell  ya  summat,  Brigstcear  Gooardy,  in 
Spec.  Dial.  (ed.  1885)  pt.  iii.  i.     ne.Yks.i,  w.Yks.' 

3.  sb.  In  phr.  to  hold  1  or  keep)  one's  whisht,  to  be  or  remain 
silent,  to  hold  one's  tongue. 

Sh.I.  I  toucht  hit  best  fir  ta  howld  my  wheest  fir  faer  o'  settin' 
da  crew  in  a  fiz.  Ollason  Mareel  (1901)  80.  e.Sc.  Hand  your 
■wheesht,  I  ken  what  I'm  doin'  as  weel  as  them  !  Strain  Ehnslie's 
Drag-net  (1900I  19.  w.Sc.  My  wife  telt  me  to  hauld  my  whisht, 
Carrick  Laird  of  Logan  (1835)  281.  Ayr.  Ye  need  na  doubt,  I 
held  my  whisht,  Burns  Vision,  st.  8.  Edb.  I  just  heard  them 
speak  and  kept  my  wheisht,  MoiR  Mansic  Wauch  (1828)  xxv. 
Ir.  'Tis  yer  brother  that's  spakin  to  yez,  and  askin'  yez  to  hould 
yer  whist!  MacDonagh  Li/f  fl«rfC/;a)-.  (igoi)  237.  Nhb.',  Cum.*, 
ne.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Hod  yer  whisht  and  lissen,  Yksman.  (1876)  4, 
col.  2.     I. Ma.  Caine  Man.\man  (1894^  pt.  vi.  x. 

4.  The  slightest  sound  ;  a  whisper  ;  a  faint  rumour. 

Sc.  There  is  na  a  wheesht  against  him,  Walford  Dick  Nctherhy 
(1881)  V.  Sh.I.  I  heard  no  a  wheesht  frae  Sibbie,  Sh.  Navs  (Mar.  26, 
1898).  Ayr.  Ochiltree  0«<  o/'5/iroHrf  (1897)  163.  Lth.  (Jam.) 
Edb.  Nor  lat  your  whisht  be  heard  into  the  house,  Fergusson 
Poems  (1773)  107,  ed.  1785. 

5.  Fi^.  Beer  made  and  sold  without  a  licence.  w.Yks. 
Hlfx.  Courier  (July  3,  1897).  Hence  (i)  Whisht-shop,  sb. 
an  unlicensed  drinking-place ;  (2)  Whisht-spot,  sb.  a 
secret  rendezvous  for  an  unlawful  purpose. 

(i)  Yks.  (S.P.U.)  w.Yks.  There  were  two  or  three  farms  that 
were  nought  but  whisht  shops,  Snowden  Web  of  Weaver  (1896)  ii. 
(2)  w.Yks.  Sleek  had  naturally  picked  a  dark  night  for  fear  of 
spoiling  a  good  whisht  spot,  ib.  viii. 

6.  Fig.  Cheating,  fraud.  w.Yks.  Hlf.x.  Courier  (July  3, 
1897). 


7.  adj.  Hushed,  quiet,  silent ;  noiseless;  retired;  calm; 
gentle  ;  also  used  advb. 

Sc.  There  were  nights  of  it  when  he  was  here  on  sentry,  the 
place  a'  wheesht,  Stevenson  Calriona  (1893)  xv.  Edb.  All  was 
wheesht  and  attentive,  Moir  Mansie  IVauch  (1828)  ix.  Nhb.  To 
see  sic  a  crowd  se  whisht  was  amazin",  Tyneside  Sngstr.  (1889) 
48.  Dur.i  Will  ye  be  whisht.  Lakel. ^  He  was  gaan  on  his  tippy 
teeas  as  whisht  as  he  could.  Cum.'  As  whisht  as  a  mouse.  Wm. 
The  owl  flics  very  whisht  (B.K.).  n.Yks.'  It's  nobbut  an  engine, 
I  think.  An'  she's  coming  very  whisht  and  all;  n.Yks.'''*, 
ne.Yks.i  e.Yks.' Keep  as  whisht  as  you  can!  w.Yks."  Lan. 
Waugh  Heather  (ed.  Milner)  II.  58;  Lan.',  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.*, 
s.Lan.i,  n.Lin.'  Ken.'  Stand  whist!  I  can  hear  de  ole  rabbut  I 
ne.Ken.  Be  wist  no  wand  don't  speak  till  I  speak  to  you  (H.M.).  Sus.' 

Hence  Whishtly,  adv.  quietly,  silently,  softly. 

Cum.  Whishtly  len'  a  twenty  pund,  Dickinson  Merry  Charley, 
1.  II.     Ken.  (W.F.S.) 

WHISHT,  see  Wisht. 

WHISK,  56.'  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  written  wisk  Cum.'*  Yks.  Suf ' ;  and  in  forms  whusk 
Cum.*  s.Lan.' ;  wusk  Cum.'*  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Not.  [wisk, 
hwisk.]  1.  sb.  A  woollen-trade  term  :  a  kind  of  brush ; 
see  below.    Cf  wisket. 

w.Yks.  Made  by  binding  together  for  about  one-third  of  their 
length,  in  a  bundle,  a  quantity  of  fine  straight  stalks  of  heather. 
Used  for  whisking  ofi"  specks  or  light  matter  of  any  kind  from 
cloth  (W.T.). 
2.  pi.  A  machine  for  winding  yarn  on  a  '  quill '  or '  clue.' 
Rnf.  (Jam.)         3.  A  one-horse  conveyance  ;  a 'whisky.' 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Ayr.  Frae  the  sta'  they've  ta'en  a  steed.  An' 
they've  bun  him  to  a  whisk,  Ainslie  Land  of  Burns  (ed.  1892)  9. 

4.  A  blow,  knock,  rap. 

Edb.  I  could  not  help  giving  Tammy  Bodkin  ...  a  terrible 
whisk  in  the  lug,  Moir  Mansie  IVauch  (1828)  viii.  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
Lan.  Fottin  th'  table  a  wusk  wi  his  big  neighve,  Clegg  Sketches 
(1895)  185.     e.Lan.'     s.Lan.'  Aw  gan  him  a  wusk  i'  th'  yer-hole. 

5.  A  light,  short  shower;  a  sudden  gust. 

Cum.'  ;  Cum.*  It  com  a  whisk  o'  snow  yan  neet,  C.  Pacq.  (1893) 
6,  col  I.     Not.  (Hall.^ 

6.  A  slight  cleaning. 

Sc.  (A.W.)     Cum.'  She  gev't  a  whisk  an'  a  kengeiid  ;  Cum.* 

7.  Hurry;  speed. 

w.Yks.  Eaze  wun  goan  past  wi  a  bonny  whisk  an  he  likeand 
ta  a  tain  my  beesum  wi  him,  Tom  Treddlehoyle  Bairnsia  Aim. 
(1873)48. 
S.V.  In  co;;;6.  (i)  Whisk-tail,  a  wanton  female.  s.Lan.'; 
(2) -taUed,  frisky,  light  of  carriage;  wanton,  ib.  9.  With 
about:  to  move  about  nimbly;  to  frisk. 

Suf.'  Th'  awd  fulla  whisk'd  about  like  a  j'oung  un. 

Hence  Whisky,  adj.  frisky ;  amorous,  wanton.  Lan. 
Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.)   s.Lan.'      10.  To  curry  a  horse. 

Sc.(G.W.);  'A  short  horse  is  soon  whisked.'  Signifies  ...  that 
a  little  task  is  soon  ended,  Kelly  Prov.  11721)  i. 

Hence  a  whiskit  mare,  phr.  a  mare  having  a  switched 
tail.    Per.  (Jam.)        11.  To  lash,  switch  ;  to  whip. 

Fif.  Ye  will  be  sairly  whiskit  By  them  some  day.  Douglas 
Poems  (i8o6)  71.  Slk.  Hogg  Talcs  (1838)  302,  ed.  1866.  Gall. 
Lauderdale  PotHis  (1796)  99.  n.Cy.  i^Hall.),  n.Yks.^  w.Yks.* 
There  will  be  .  .  .  whisking  for't.     ne.Lan.^ 

[1.  Swed.  viska,  a  small  broom  (Widegren).  10.  viska, 
to  wipe  (ib.).] 

WHISK,  sb.^  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Nhp.  Shr. 
Also  in  form  whusk  Nhb.'     [wisk.]     The  game  of  whist. 

Nhb.',  Dur.'  Cum.  In  vain  we  dare  your  skill  at  whisk,  Relph 
Misc.  Poems  (ed.  1743)  126.     w.Yks.'^,  ne.Lan.',  Nhp.',  Shr.' 

WHISK,  sb.^    Sc.     A  shortened  form  of '  whisky.' 

Frf.  The  fumes  o'  whisk  began  to  drive.  Ilk  head  was  like  a 
feather,  Morison  Po«(Hi- (1790)  26.  Lnk.  Four  bottles  of  whisk 
they  did  not  seize.  .  .  They  drank  the  whisk  and  ate  the  cheese, 
Graham  JJ'ritings  (1883'  I.  216.     Eib.  Liddle  Poems  (1821)  219. 

WHISKAL,  sb.     Sc.     A  dial,  form  of '  fiscal '  (q.v.). 

Kcd.  TheWhiskal  got  notice,  the  Bobbies  appeared  wi'han'cufls, 
and  batons,  Kerr  Reminiscences  (1890)  91. 

WHISKER,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Suf  Also  written  whiscar 
Mry.  (Jam.)  ;  wiskar  BnflF.'  [wi'sk3(r,  hwiskar.]  1.  A 
bunch  of  feathers  for  sweeping  with.  Mry.  (Jam.),  Bntf.' 
See   Whisk,   .s6.'  2.  pi.   Bunches    of   straw    in    the 

'  maidens'  of  the  great  spinning-wheel. 
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Nhb.>  They  formed  the  bearings  of  the  spinning-spindle,  and 
were  lubricated  with  oil. 
3.  pi.  A  moustache.     Suf.'        4.  A  knitting-sheath. 

Mry.  (Jam.),  Bnfif.i      Nbb.'   Made  by  tying  together   a   small 
bundle  of  straws. 
5.  A  blustering  wind  ;  see  below. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  '  March  whisker  was  never  a  good  fisher.'  An  old 
proverb  signifying  that  a  windy  March  is  a  token  of  a  bad  fish 
year,  Kelly  Prov.  (1721)  254. 

WHISKET,  see  Wisket. 

WHISKIED,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Intoxicated  with  whisky  ; 
slightly  tipsy. 

Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  Wgt.  As  soon  as  they  were 
whiskied  up  to  fighting  pitch  the  coffin  was  laid  on  the  handspikes 
.  .  .  and  olf  they  gaed,  stacherin'  alang  for  the  Kirkyard,  Saxon 
Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  167. 

WHISKIN,  sb.  Obs.  Lan.  Chs.  A  shallow,  brown 
drinking  bowl  ;  a  black  pot. 

Lan.  We  will  have  a  whiskin  at  every  rush-bearing,  Brathwait 
Lait.  Lovers  (1640)  iv.     Chs.  Ray  (1691)  s.v.  Who;  Ctis.'^ 

WHISKIN(G,  ppl.  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan. 
Hmp.  [wiskin,  hwi'skin.]  1.  ppl.  adj.  Fig.  Great, 
bouncing,  'swinging';  unusually  large. 

Ayr.  A  whiskin  beard  about  her  mou,  Burns  Willie  IVaslle,  St. 
a.     n.Cy.  That  is  a  whisking  lie,  Holloway.     e.Yks.i     w.Yks. 
Applied  to  almost  anything,  as  floods,  fire,  winds,  Thoresey  Lell. 
(1703).     ne.Lan.'     Hmp.  Holloway. 
2.  sb.   Palpitation  of  the  heart.     S.  &  Ork.^ 

WHISKY,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  fusky  Kcd. ;  whuskey 
Kcb.  [hwiski,hwB-ski.]  1.  In  co>»/'.(i)Whisky-bukky, 
see  below  ;  (2)  -can,  in  phr.  to  lake  the  ivhisky-can,  to  take 
to  drinking;  (3)  -fair,  a  gathering  to  drink  whisky;  a 
debauch;  (4)  -house,  a  public-house  with  no  bar;  (5) 
•maker,  (6)  -man,  a  distiller;  (7)  -fig,  a  vessel  containing 
whisky;  (8) -splore,see  (3);  (9) -tacket, a  pimple, supposed 
to  be  caused  by  intemperance  ;  (10)  -wife,  a  woman  who 
sells  whisky. 

(i)  Abd.  Taking  with  him,  by  way  of  provisions,  a  'pocket 
pistol,'  well  filled,  and  a  'whisky  bukky,' — a  compound  of  whisky 
and  oatmeal  rolled  together  like  a  great  pill  of  two  or  three  pounds 
weight,  MiciiiE  Tales  (1872)  208.  (2)  Rnf.  He  forsook  his  ain 
fireside  And  took  the  whisky  c.in,  Barr  Fo«>fs(i86il  6.  (3)  Kcb. 
A'  his  drucken  I'reens,  yt  use't  tae  hae  whuskey-fair  wi'  him  whun 
he  cam  alang.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  349  ;  It  wus  whuskey- 
fair  as  lang  as  it  [money]  lastit,  ib.  356.  {^^  Edb.  Jock  stauchers 
to  the  whisky  house,  R.  Wilson  Poems  (1822)  43;  (G.W.)  (5) 
Kcd.  Whiskymakers  wha  prepare  the  trash,  Kerr  Reminiscences 
(1890)  32.  Ir.  George  Roe,  the  whisky-maker,  is  lookin' after  that, 
sur!  MacDonagh  Life  and  Char,  (iqoi)  314.  (6)  Ir.  Jameson, 
the  other  whisky  man,  has  piles  of  money,  MacDonagh  ib.  (7) 
Kcd.  We're  herrit,  wife  !  We're  herrit  clean  !  Faur,  faur's  the 
fusky  pig!  GRANTZ.avs(i884)6.  (8)  Ayr.  Aff  the  twa  the  gither 
braindge  To  join  the  whisky  splore,  John  Kfnnedy  Poet.  IVks. 
(1818)43.  (9)  Sc.  I  Jam.,  s.v.  Tacket).  Gall.  Mactaggart  ^iiyc/. 
(1824)  449,  ed.  1876.  (10)  Lnk.  Plenty  an'  peace,  at  their  ain 
ingle-side.  Are  better  to  them  than  a  whisky-wife's  pride,  Watson 
Poems  (1853)  48.  Gall.  The  whisky  wife  was  in  the  dumps  about 
it,  Gallovidiau  (1902)  IV.  96. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  get  in  one's  ivhisky,io  become  tipsy;  (2)  to  ken 
w/!/5^o;;o«c,  to  perceive  by  indications  that  a  person  drinks. 
(i)  Lth.  I'll  play  their  clerk  a  bonny  plisky  Some  night  when 
he  gets  in  his  whisky,  Thomson  Poems  (1819)  145.  (2)  Arg. 
Gregor's  neighbours  '  kent  whisky  on  him,'  Heddle  Coliim's  Island 
(I9oo^  36. 

WHISKYBAE,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  A  corruption  of 
'usquebaugh.' 

Slg.  I  told  him  I  ne'er  drank  no  whiskybae,  Galloway  Poems 
(1788)  73,  ed.  1792. 
WHISN,  see  Whitsun. 

WHISPER,  V.  Yks.  Ken.  [wi'spafrl.]  1.  In  phr.  la 
Zi'/iisper  the  death  of  a  person,  see  below.  See  Bee,  sb.'-  2  (8). 
Ken.'  When  the  master  or  mistress  dies,  or  other  member  of  a 
family,  where  bees  are  kept,  it  is  customary  (in  Eastry)  for  some 
one  to  go  to  the  hives  and  whisper  to  the  bees,  that  the  person  is 
dead.  The  same  custom  is  observed  with  regard  to  cattle  and 
sheep,  as  a  writer  in  N.  &  Q.  thus  notices:  '  For  many  years 
Mr.  Upton  resided  at  Dartford  Priory,  and  farmed  the  lands 
adjacent.     In  1868,  he  died.     After  his  decease,  his  son  told  the 


writer  (A.  J.  Dunkin)  that  the  herdsmen  went  to  each  of  the  kine 
and  sheep,  and  whispered  to  them  that  their  old  master  was  dead.' 
2.  To  slander. 

w.Yks.  I've  no  consateo"  folk 'at  goes  about  whispering  'C.C.R.). 

WHISPERER,  s6.  Lan.  [wi-sp3r3:rj.]  An  evil  spirit; 
sec  below. 

There  was  the  Whisperer,  who  came  behind  you  in  broad  day- 
light, softly  imploring  you  to  turn  your  head  but  for  one  moment. 
If  j'ou  did  turn  your  head,  the  Whisperer  broke  your  neck,  Pall 
Malt  Mai;.  (Sept.  1901)  122. 

WHISPERING-PUDDING,  .s6.  Nhp.' War.''  A  plum- 
pudding  in  which  the  plums  are  very  close  together. 

WHISS,  V.  and  sb.  Sh.I.  [hwis-l  1.  v.  To  bile, 
esp.to  bite  grains  of  corn  so  as  to  extract  the  kernel  from 
the  husk. 

Strippin'  aff  a  rip  fof  oat  ears],  an'  pittin'  a  puckle  in  his  mooth 
ta  whiss,  Sli.  News  (Oct.  22,  18981;  (j.S.) 

2.  With  out :  to  be  pressed  out  of  the  husk,  esp.  by 
biting;  used  of  the  kernel  of  corn. 

Wir  corn  is  dat  lean  dat  it  canna  whiss  out  (J.S.\ 

3.  To  eat  everything  set  before  one  ;  to  pick  the  bones. 
Kill  her,  kill  her.  Berry,  Berry,  whiss  her,  Berry,  whiss  her! 

Sli.  News  (Oct.  22,  1898) ;  (J.S.) ;  S.  &  Ork.i 

4.  sb.   A  scrap,  morsel;  a  picking. 

The  cats  didna  leave  ae  whiss  o'  flesh  upo  da  tee  [leg]  o  da  lamb 
(J.S.). 

WHISSEN,  WHISSGIG,  see  Whitsun,  Whiza  gig. 

WHISSLE,  WHIST,  see  Wissel,  Whisht. 

WHISTCUFF,  sb.  Cor.  [wistkBf.]  A  blow ;  a  box 
on  the  ear.     Cf.  whister,  sb.  2  (31. 

He'd  start  up  sudden  an'  fetch  the  nighest  boy  a  rousin'  whistcuff 
'pon  the  side  o'  the  head,  'Q.'  Trov  Town  (1888I  xi. 

WHISTER,  s6.  Yks.  Lan. 'Lin.  Hrf.  Glo.  Hmp.  I.W. 
Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  whyster  s.Lan.' ;  wister 
Dev. ;  wyster  s.Lan.' ;  and  in  forms  whisther  e.Yks.' ; 
wysty  s.Lan.'     [wista(r).]         I.  A  blow. 

s.Lan. 1  Aw  fot  him  a  wyster  i'  th'  chops. 
2.  Co)nb.  (i)  Whister-cester  or  -kestor,  (2)  -clister,  (3) 
•cuff,  (4)  -poop,  a  smart  blow  or  smack,  esp.  on  the  ear 
or   the  '  chops ' ;    (5)  -sniff,  {aj  see   (4) ;    (b)   an   urchin  ; 
(6)  -twister,  see  (4). 

(i)  e.Yks.',  s.Lan.',  Dev.i  (2  Glo.'  Dev.  Grose  (1790)  ;  Well, 
sose,  'e  did  vatch  'n  a  brave  gert  whisterclister  in  tha  chucks,  I 
thort  'e'd  a-broked  'is  jaw!  Hewett  Peas.  Sfi.  (1892);  Dev.' 
nw.Dev.',  Cor.'^  (4I  Lin.  (R.E.C.)  w.Som.'  He  up  way  'is  an' 
and  gid-n  zich  a  whislcrpoop  right  in  the  mouth.  Dev.  I'll  gie 
thee  a  stramming  gert  whisterpoop  that'll  make  yer  'ead  ring, 
Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892)  s.v.  Sass.  n.Dev.  Chell  up  wi'  ma  vecst 
and  gi'  tha  a  whisterpoop,  E.rnt.  Scold,  (i  746)  1.  98.  (5,  a)  Hmp.', 
I.W.'  (A)Hmp.'  (6)  Hrf.  Bound  F/tiw"c.  (1876).  Som. Jennings 
Obs.  Dial  w.Eng.  (1825).     e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  ^873). 

WHISTER,  V.  Obs.  Ken.  Dev.  Also  in  form  whistree 
Dev.    To  whisper. 

Ken.  Grose  (1790).  Dev.  Much  'pistering  an'  whistering'  of  a 
more  or  less  scandalous  nature,  Madox-Brown  Dwale  Blutli  (1876) 
bk.  I.  i.  n.Dev.  OH  vor  whistering  and  pistering,  E.xm.  Scold. 
(1746)  1.  297. 

WHISTLE,  V.  and  sb.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  written  whisle  Dev. ;  whissel  Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
whissle  e.Yks.'  Dor.  ;  and  in  forms  whusle  n.Ir.  Cum. ; 
whussel  Dwn.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.';  whussle  Sc.  Nhb. ;  whustla 
Sc. ;    wizzel    Lan.      [wisl,   hwisl.]  1.    v.    In   co\nb. 

(1)  Whistle-bally  vengeance,  sour  or  unwholesome  ale 
or  beer;  {2)  -binkie,  see  below;  (3)  -boor,  obs.,  the 
driver's  seat  on  the  front  of  a  cart ;  (4)  -cock  Monday, 
see  below ;  (5)  -headed,  bewildered,  confused  ;  (6)  -jacket, 
(a)  a  mixture  of  gin  and  treacle;  (b)  small  beer  ;  (7)  -peg 
fair,  a  Whitsun  fair  held  at  Knutsford  ;  (8)  -thewhaup, 
used  of  a  person  who  is  supposed  to  be  making  fun  ot 
another. 

r  Lan.  (J.L.\  s  Lan.',  Chs.'^  (al  Sc.  A  musician  who  played 
at  penny-weddings  or  other  social  gatherings  and  trusted  for  his 
remuneration  to  the  generosity  of  the  company,  Mackav.  Abd. 
One  who  attends  a  penny-wedding,  but  without  paying  anything, 
and  therefore  has  no  right  lo  take  any  share  of  the  entertainment ; 
a  mere  spectator,  who  is  as  it  were  left  to  sit  on  a  bench  by  him- 
self, and  who,  if  he  pleases,  may  whistle  for  his  own  amusement 
(Jam.).     (3)  s.Pem.  (W.M.M.)      (4)    Nhtj.  Hoots!  to  tell  a'  aw 
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seed  just  wad  tyek,  Aw  weel  knaw,  Till  wliusslecock  Monday, 
RoBSON  5"j;s.  of  Tytie  (1849)  260;  It  was  a  sarcastic  rejoinder 
when  a  doubtful  promise  had  been  made.  '  Aye  !  ye'll  do  it  on 
Whistlecock  Monday,'  i.  e.  never  :  equivalent  to  '  You'll  defer  it 
to  the  Greek  Calends,'  heard  elsewhere  ;  or  '  till  doomsday  ' 
(R.O.H.).  (S")  Bdf.  (J.W.B.)  (6,  «)  n.Yks.2  ne.Yks.i  Used  as 
a  cure  for  cold.  An  E.  Riding  word.  (6)  Lin.i,  n.Lin.>  (7) 
Chs.i     (8)  w.Sc.  (Jam.) 

2.  Phr.  (1)  out:  mighl  as  well  whislle,  (2)  to  go  ivhistle,  (3) 
to  go  wliistlin^  jigs  to  a  milestone,  used  of  any  fruitless 
attempt  or  impossible  undertaking  ;  (4)  to  whistle  on  one's 
thumb,  to  seek  or  call  in  vain  ;  (5)  —  over  anything,  to 
meditate  in  silence  on  anything;  (6)  to  whistle  the  (or  o) 
lavrocHs  from  (or  out  of)  the  lift,  (a)  used  of  a  coaxing, 
wheedling  person  ;  (b)  see  (3). 

(i)  w.Yks.i  Thou  mud  as  weel  whistle,  as  try  to  mak  an  oud 
drunkard  sober.  (2)1*.  (3)  Ir.  During  the  Parliamentary  Session 
of  1898  an  Irish  member  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  for 
saying,  '  We  might  as  well  go  whistling  jigs  to  a  milestone  as 
appeal  for  justice  to  right  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  Bench,' 
MacDonagh  Life  and  Char.  (1901)  333-  (4)  w.Sc.  What  would 
Goodie  Mill  be  if  it  werena  for  me  and  the  muckle  wheel  ?  the 
miller  micht  whistle  on  his  thumb,  Carrick  Laird  of  Logan 
(1835)  174.  Rxb.  Come  on,  man,  .  .  .  and  leave  Angus  to  whistle 
on  his  thumb,  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  301.  (5)  Sc.  (Jam.) 
Ayr.  First  when  Maggy  was  my  care,  Heaven,  I  thought,  was  in 
her  air;  Now  we're  married— speir  na  mair — Whistle  owre  the 
lave  o't.  Burns  IVIiistlc  owre  the  lave  o't,  st.  i.  (6,  a)  Sc.  He'd 
whissel  a  levrock  fra  the  lift  1  Jam.  i.     (6)  w.Yks.' 

3.  To  play  on  a  reed,  pipe,  fife,  or  flute. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  I'll  break  my  reed  an'  never  whistle  mair, 
Ramsay  Poems  (ed.  1733)  368. 

4.  Of  birds  :  to  sing. 

Cum.  The  lav'rocks  shrill  war  whuslin,  Stagg  Misc.  Poems  (ed. 
1807)  17.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Chs.'  A  Cheshire  native  seldom,  or 
never,  speaks  of  birds  singing,  but  always  whistling.  Shr.i  'Ark 
at  that  throstle  ;  dunnot  'e  w'istle  beautiful  ?  Dor.  Avore  .  .  .  the 
gookoo  be  hoarse  wi'  whisslen'  i'  the  may-bush.  Hare  Diitah 
Kellow  (1901)  195.  e.Dev.  Th'  taime's  a-kim'd  roun'  ver  th' 
whis'lin'  o'  birds,  Pulman  S>ig.  Sol.  (i860)  ii.  12. 

5.  sb.  In  conip.  (i)  Whistle-weed,  a  kind  of  sea-weed; 
see  below  ;  (2)  -wood,  (a)  smooth  wood  used  by  boys  for 
making  whistles  ;  {b)  the  willow,  Salix  ;  (c)  the  plane-tree, 
Acer  Pseudo-plataniis ;  (d)  the  alder,  Alnus  gltitinosa; 
(e)  the  mountain  ash,  Pyriis  Attaiparia. 

(i)  Glo.  Great  quantities  of  brown  bladder-bearing  sea-weed  are 
carried  backwards  and  forwards  by  every  tide  to  within  a  few 
miles  below  Gloucester:  known  as  'whistle-weed'  along  the 
lower  banks  of  the  Severn,  because  whistles  are  made  from  it 
(H.S.H.).  (2.  a)  Per,  We  scoured  for  whussle-wud  the  dell, 
Haliburton  Ochil  Idylls  (iSgi)  13,  Nhb.'  It  is  cut  into  lengths 
of  about  three  inches,  wetted  and  hammered  gently  until  the 
outer  bark  slides  oflfentire.  It  is  then  hollowed  to  make  a  whistle 
and  the  bark  is  replaced.  (A)  Lth.  How  sweet  is  the  sough  o'  the 
whistlewood  tree,  Ballantine  Poews  (1856)  157.  {c)  Slk.  (J.F.), 
N.Cy.i,  Nhb.  (W.G.)  (</)  N.Cy.i,  Nlib.  (W.G.)  (c)  w.Yks. 
(B.  &  H.) 

6.  A  fife,  flute,  pipe. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Are  ye  come  light-handed,  ye  son  of  a  toom 
whistle  ?  Scott  Redg.  (1824)  I-ett.  xi.  Slg.  Their  bits  o'  whustles 
sticking  oot  o'  their  pooches,  Buchanan  Poems  ( 1901)  162. 

Hence  (i)  h'st  o'  ivhistles,  phr.  an  organ;  see  Kist,  s6. 
2  (9) ;  (2)  Whistle-band,  sb.  a  fife-band  ;  (3)  -kirk,  sb.  a 
church  with  an  organ  in  it ;  an  Episcopalian  church ; 
(4)  -kirk  minister,  phr.  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  ;  (5) 
■kist,  sb.,  see  (i). 

(i)  w.Sc.  Gie  them  the  kist  o'  whistles,  and  afore  ye  ken  whaur 
ye  are,  ye'll  hae  the  minister  dressed  in  crimson  and  a  cocked 
hat,  wi'  cannles  burning  a'  about  him  in  the  pulpit,  Henderson 
Our  Jeaines  (i8g8)  13.  Slk.  Thomson  Drummeldale  (1901)  33. 
(2)  Slg.  Buchanan  Poems  (1901)  162.  (3)  Sc.  Mackay; 
'  Whuslle  kirks'  will  very  soon  be  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  Ford  Thistledoivn  (1891)  107.  (4)  Sc.  Oh  he's  a 
whistle  kirk  minister,  Ramsay  Reiuiit.  (1859)  17;  Mackay.  (5) 
Edb.  Ballantine  Gabeilumie  (ed.  1875)  ^'• 

7.  A  smart  blow ;  a  box  on  the  ear. 

n.Ir.  All  gie  ye  a  whusle  across  the  ear,  ye  impideiit  kerekther 
ye  I  LwTTLE  Paddy  MeQnillaii,  ^g.     e.Yks.' 

WHISTLE,  see  Wissel. 


WHISTLER,  sb.    Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 

1.  A  small,  grey  waterbird  seen  on  Lochleven ;  also 
called  a  '  Loch-learock.'  Knr.  (Jam.)  2.  The  golden 
plover,  Charadrius  pluvialis.  Oxf.  Aplin  Birds  (1889)  214. 
3.  The  ring-ousel,  Turdiis  torqtiatus.  Wkl.  Swainson 
i?/;-rfs  (1885)  9.  ^-  The  three-bearded  rockling,  ^l/ofe/Za 
vulgaris.  Cor.^  5.  The  cod-fish,  Morrhua  vulgaris, 
ib.  6.  A  farmer  on  a  large  estate  who  informs  the 
proprietor,  when  about  to  raise  his  rents,  as  to  the  rental 
value  of  his  neighbours'  farms.  s.Sc.  (Jam.)  7.  //.  Evil 
spirits. 

Lan.  For  these  will  take  .  .  .  the  calling  of  a  daker  hen  in  the 
meadow,  to  be  the  Whistlers,  Harland  &  Wilkinson  Fili-Lore 
(1867)  167. 
8.  Anything  exceptionally  large. 

Lnk.  She  was  the  physical  opposite  of  her  man  Johnny,  and  in 
point  of  bodily  weight,  was  a  perfect  whistler,  Murdoch  Readings 
(1895I  1.9. 

WHISTLIN(G, />/>/.  adj.  and  vbl.  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in 
Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  whisslin  e.Yks.* ; 
whusslin  Cum."*  [wi'slin,  hwislin.]  1.  ppl.  adj.  In 
comb,  (i)  Whistling  Dick,  (a)  the  song-thrush,  Turdus 
musicus  ;  (b)  a  kind  of  sand-martin,  Hirundo  riparia  ;  (2) 
•dovyer,  the  golden  plover,  Charadrius  pluvialis  ;  (3) 
•duck,  (a)  the  coot,  Fulica  atra  ;  {b)  the  pochard,  Fidigiila 
ferina ;  (4)  -plover,  see  (2)  ;  (5)  -thrush,  (6)  -thrusher, 
see  (i,  a). 

(i.  a)  Oxf.,  Brks.,  Eck.,  Sur.  Swainson  Birds  (1885)  3.  (6) 
Ken.i  (2)  Brks.  (.M.J.B.)  (3,  n)  Rnf.  Swainson  ib.  179.  (6) 
Cum.*  (4)  Rnf.  Nrf.  Swainson  ib.  180.  Dev.,  Cor.  Zoologist 
(1854)  XII.  4255.  (5)  Oxf.,  Brks,,  Eck.,  Sur.  Swainson  ib.  3. 
(6)  War.^i,  s.War.i 

2.  Extraordinarily  large  ;  also  used  advb. 
e.Yks.i  Whisslin  big ;  whisslin  good. 

3.  vbl.  sb.  In  comp.  (i)  Whistling-shop,  a  beer-house ; 
(2)  -stick,  a  fife. 

(i)  e.Lan.i  Where  formerly  it  was  the  fashion  for  customers  to 
whistle  for  their  drink.  s.Lan,'  (2)  Ir.  The  worst  stick  you  could 
have  in  a  crowd  was  a  whistling  stick,  by  which  name  they 
designated  the  titer's  instrument,  Lover  Handy  Andy  (1842!  xviii. 

WHISTREE,  WHISUN,  see  Whister,  v.,  Whitsun. 

WHIT,  sb.^  Sh.I.  n.Cy.  Lan.  Der.  Also  in  form  fit 
S.  &  Ork.'  [wit.]  1.  In  phr.  (i)  any  whit  like,  tolerably 
good  ;  tolerably  well  in  health  ;  (2)  are  you  any  ivhit?  are 
you  pretty  well  ?  (3)  deil  fit,  '  the  devil  a  bit ' ;  (4)  «o,  or 
not,  a  whit,  not  at  all. 

(i)  Der.^  (2)  An  ellipsis,  for  'Are  you  any  whit  well ' '  ib.  (3) 
Sh.I.  Diel  fit  1  iver  tought  'at  he  wis  onything  bit  juist  a  sea 
scurge,  Sh.  News  (July  16,  1898);  S.  &  Ork.'  (4)  n.Cy.  Grose 
(1790)  MS.  add.  (P.)     s.Lan.i  Hoo's  no'  a  whit  better.     Der.'^ 

2.  Obs.   A  httle  while.   n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  j1/S.  ai/rf.  (P.) 

3.  An  action  ;  a  deed.     S.  &  Ork.* 

WHIT,  K.'  and  sb.'^  Wal.  Brks.  1.  v.  To  play  on  the 
flute  ;  to  tootle.     Cf.  whewt,  t).',  twit,  v.^ 

s.Wal.  He  .  .  .  whit,  whit,  whitted  '  Men  of  Harlech '  on  his 
flute !  Raine  Berwen  Banks  (1899)  22. 

2.  sb.  In  comb.  Whit-and-dub,  obs.,  musical  instruments 
resembling  the  pipe  and  tabor  of  Scripture.  Brks.  Gl. 
(1851) ;  Brks.» 

WHIT,  V?  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  To  milk  closely  ;  to  draw 
off  the  dregs.  Slk.  Hence  Whittins,  sb.  pi.  the  last  part 
of  a  'meal'  of  milk,  considered  the  richest,  and  generally 
reserved  for  butter-making.     Twd. 

WHIT,  ;';//.  Rdn.  [wit.]  A  call  to  a  horse  to  start 
Morgan  IVds.  (1881). 

WHIT,  see  What,  White,  v.' 

WHIT  ALL,  WHITAW,  see  Whittawer. 

WHITE,  I).'  and  sb.''  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Also  written  whyte  Lnk.;  and  in  forms  fite 
Abd. ;  quhite,  quhyte,  wheat  Sc.  (Jam.);  wheyte  Cum.'" ; 
whit  Lnk. ;  preterite  whate  Ayr.  [wait,  hwait.]  1.  v. 
To  cut ;  to  whittle ;  to  shave  off  portions  of  wood,  &c. 
with  a  knife.     See  Thwite ;  cf.  whittle,  sb.',  whitter,  v.^ 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Ma  auld  midder  eest  t'say  till's  fin  ...  we 
startit  t' fite  a  stick,  Abd.  JVkty.  Free  Pyess  (Jan.  17,  1903).  Old. 
(Jam.,  s.v.  Twet).  Ayr.  Aul'  Dickie  gruppit  it  firm,  an'  whate  it 
aff  wi'  his  knife.   Service  Dr.  Duguid  (ed.  1887)  216.     Lnk.  To 
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whyte  a  stick  or  cut  a  string,  Leighton  in  Nicholson  Idylls 
(1870)  238.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (,1824).  N.I.'  Nhb.'  In 
finishing  off  a  grindstont;,  quarrymen  say  they  are  whitin  it. 
'  He  wis  whuttlin  an'  whitin  at  a  stick.'  '  Give  him  a  stick  ti 
white,  an'  he's  aal  reet."  Dur.',  Lakel.'^,  Cum.'«,  n.Yks.'^ 
e.Yks.  Marshall  Riir.  Econ.  (1788).  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.'*  Lan. 
Thornber  Hist.  Blackpool  (1837)  iii.  ne.Lan.'  [Fitzherbert 
Husb.  (1534)  I4-] 

Hence  (i)  Whiter,  sb.  (a)  a  knife  ;  (b)  a  person  who 
whittles ;  (2)  Whitings,  sb.  pi.  wood-shavings ;  chips 
made  in  cutting  a  stick ;  particles  worn  oft"  by  friction ; 
occas.  sg. 

(i,  a)  Sc. 'A  gude  whiter,' '  an  ill  whiter  '  (Jam.),  (b)  {ib.)  (a) 
Cld.  {ib.),  n.Cy.  (J.H.),  Nhb.'  Lakel.^  Give  up  makin'  seea  many 
whitins.     n.Yks.",  m.Yks.',  ne.Lan.' 

2.  Phr.  to  luliite  one's  slick,  to  take  oneself  off.     Lakel.^ 

3.  Tocut  down  prices.  Cum.*(s.v.Whittle).     4.56.  Acut. 
Lnk.  How  many  whits  will  a  well-made  pudding-prick  need! 

Graham  ffnVm^i  (1883)  H.  169. 

WHITE,  s6.«  Obs.  Chs.  A  cart-whip.  (K.)  Hence 
White-stump,  sb.  the  blunt  end  of  a  holly  rod  in  a  cart- 
whip,    ib. 

WHITE,  adj.,  sb.^  and  v.^  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  fite  ne.Sc.  Bnff.';  fyte  Kcd.; 
quhite  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wheite  s.Chs.'  ;  wheyte  Cum.'* ;  whit 
Sc.  Dur.' w.Yks.'^e.Lan.'s.Lan.'  Der.  Not.'  n.Lin.'  Lei.» 
Nhp.' War.»  Oxf.i  Hnt.  w.Som.'  Dev.'^  nw.Dev.' Cor.'=; 
whyte  Wil. ;  wit  w.Yks.  [h)wait ;  wit.]  1.  adj.  In 
comb,  (i)  White-al,  a  white  marble  ;  (2)  -ale,  a  name  given 
to  various  preparations  of  ale  ;  see  below  ;  (3)  -bed,  a  kind 
of  Portland  stone  ;  see  below ;  (4)  -bonnet,  a  person 
who  bids  at  an  auction  without  intention  of  buying  but 
merely  to  raise  the  price ;  (5)  -book,  obs.,  see  below ; 
(6)  -boy,  (a)  a  mummer ;  (b)  a  inember  of  a  secret 
agrarian  association  ;  (7)  -boyisni,  the  system  of  combining 
in  a  secret  agrarian  association  ;  (8)  -bread,  a  wheaten 
loaf  obtained  from  a  baker,  in  contradistinction  to  one 
baked  at  home  ;  (9)  -burn,  obs.,  a  kind  of  ironstone ; 
(10) -burying,  a  burial  during  falling  snow;  (11) -buttons, 
a  policeman;  (12)  -cake,  obs.,  a  cake  bought  at  Poulton 
Fair;  (13)  -chaif't,  white-cheeked;  (14)  -coal,  (a)  top 
coal ;  (b)  wood  slit  into  small  pieces,  dried  in  a  kiln,  and 
used  as  charcoal;  (15)  -corn,  (16)  -crop,  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats,  in  contradistinction  to  peas,  beans,  turnips, 
&c. ;  (17)  -dog,  in  phr.  l/ie  while-dog  biles,  used  of  an 
indolent  person;  (18)  -drop,  snow;  (19)  -ewe,  a  shelly 
kind  of  earth;  (20)  -eyed,  of  a  dog:  having  a  white  ring 
round  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  (21)  -feather,  in  phr.  lo 
have  a  white  feather  in  one's  zving,  to  be  a  coward  ;  (22) 
-fellums,  a  disease  [not  known  to  our  correspondents]  ; 
(23)  -fish,  {a)  sea  fish,  such  as  haddocks,  cod,  ling, 
or  tusk  ;  (6)  flattery  ;  (c)  in  phr.  ztihite  fish  in  the  net, 
obsol.,  a  game  ;  see  below ;  (24)  -fisher,  a  fisherman  who 
takes  '  white-fish '  in  contradistinction  to  one  engaged 
in  trout  or  salmon  fishing ;  (25)  -fishing,  fishing  for 
haddock,  ling,  &c.  in  contradistinction  to  herring  fishing; 
(26I  -flat  ironstone,  an  inferior  ironstone ;  (27)  -flint, 
a  species  of  sedimentary  rock ;  (28)  -folk,  flatterers ; 
wheedlcrs ;  (29)  -foot,  to  cheat ;  to  gull ;  (30)  -friars, 
the  froth  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  liquid  when  it 
begins  to  boil;  (31) — Geordie,  a  shilling;  seeGeordie; 
(32)  -grain,  see  (16)  ;  (33)  -hair,  the  large  tendon  in  the 
neck  of  cattle  or  sheep ;  see  Fair-hair,  s.v.  Fair,  adj. 
1  (14) ;  (34)  -hass  or  -hawse,  a  sheep's  gullet ;  a  meat 
pudding  ;  (35)  -headed  boy,  a  favourite,  esp.  the  favourite 
child,  whether   boy   or  girl,  of  the   family;    (36)   -heft, 

(a)  cajolery,  knavery ;  dissimulation ;  hypocrisy ;  see 
Heft,  sb.^ ;  (b)  to  cajole,  wheedle;  (37)  -hen,  in  phr. 
(a  I  the  ivhile  hen  that  never  lays  aivay,  a  sarcastic  expression 
for  a  person  who  always  fancies  himself  in  the  right ; 

(b)  to  act  the  white  hen,  to  give  oneself  airs;  (38)  -hen's 
chick,  a  spoilt  or  petted  child  ;  (39)  -herring,  {a)  a  fresli 
herring  ;  ( 6)  a  pickled  but  unsmoked  herring ;  (40)  -hives, 
obs.,  blisters  or  tumours  rising  higher  than  the  pustules 
in  smallpox;  (.\i)  -horse,  (a)  a  triangular  frnmevvork  of 
white  wood  formed  of  three  rails  connected  by  iron  rods, 


used  to  turn  carts,  &c.  on  to  a  newly-repaired  road ; 
(b)  a  freestone  bed  in  the  Swanage  quarries ;  (c)  a 
summons ;  (d)  in  phr.  to  .-.pit  for  the  white  horse,  see 
below ;  (42)  -house,  a  dairy ;  {43)  -hunger,  crystallized 
carbonate  of  lime  found  in  a  coal-seam  ;  see  Hunger,  sb.'; 
(44)  -iron,  tin  ;  tinned  iron  ;  (45)  -iron  smith,  obs.,  a  tin- 
smith ;  (46)  -land,  obs.,  see  below ;  (47)  -leather,  (a) 
horse-skin  cured  white  and  not  tanned,  used  for  whip- 
thongs,  hedge-mittens,  &c. ;  (b)  the  cartilage  of  the  neck 
of  mutton  or  beef;  (48I  -legs,  obs.,  the  smaller  wood, 
branches,  &c.  of  a  cutting;  (49)  -light,  the  light  of  a 
candle;  a  candle;  (50)  -limer,  a  whitewasher;  (51) 
•liming,  whitewashing;  (52)  -line,  flax  which  has  been 
pulled  before  the  seed  is  ripe;  (53)  -lip,  obs.,  a  flatterer; 
(54)  -liver,  (<j)  see  (53) ;  (b)  in  phr.  to  have  a  while  liver, 
see  below;  (55)  -livered,  (a)  pale,  unhealthy  ;  see  below; 
(b)  cowardly,  ill-conditioned  ;  (c)  revengeful  ;  (56)  -livered 
laugh,  an  insincere  laugh  ;  (57)  -malm,  see  below ;  see 
Malm ;  (58)  -meal,  oatmeal ;  (59)  -meat,  (a)  the  flesh  of 
lamb,  veal,  rabbits,  chickens,  pheasants,  and  partridges; 
(b)  milk  diet  ;  milk-puddings  ;  (60)  -money,  silver  coin  ; 
(61)  -mouth,  the  disease  '  thrush  ' ;  (62)  -plough,  another 
name  for  the  '  foot-plough  '  (q.v.)  ;  (63)  -port,  obs.,  a  kind 
of  wine;   (64)  -pot,  (a)  a  kind  of  custard;   see  below; 

(b)  nonsense ;  (65)  -pot  trade,  people  of  unsubstantial 
character;  (66)  -powder,  obs.,  a  noiseless  gunpowder, 
popularly  supposed  to  be  used  bj'  poachers  ;  (67)  -powed, 
white-headed  ;  (68)  -pudding,  a  kind  of  sausage ;  sec 
below ;  (69)  -rabbit,  a  phantom  rabbit  supposed  to  haunt 
cross-roads;  (70)  -rain,  see  below;  (71) -rent,  ois.,  rent 
paid  in  silver ;  a  tax  paid  by  tanners  and  tinners ;  (72) 
■sailors,  white  fleecy  clouds  which  often  collect  before 
rain  ;  (73)  -sark,  a  surplice  ;  also  used  altrib. ;  (74)  -scour, 
a  disease  of  sheep;  (75)  -seam,  (<»)  plain  needlework; 
sewing  of  underclothing,  linen,  &c. ;  see  Seam,  sb>  4  ; 
{b)  to  do  plain   needlework;    (76)  -shilling,  a   shilling; 

(77)  -shirt,  in  phr.  another  white  shirt  will  finish  one,  one 
is   in   a   weak   condition   and   not    likely   to    live    long; 

(78)  -shower,  a  snow-shower ;  (79)  -sick,  of  the  female 
oyster  :  having  a  milky  substance  in  the  fin  after  spating ; 
(80)  -sickness,  a  condition  of  oysters  ;  see  below;  (81) 
-siller,  silver  coin;  small  change  in  silver;  (82)  -siller 
shilling,  see  (76)  ;  (83)  -skin  blanket,  a  blanket  to  be 
used  without  sheets;  (84)  -soolde  or  -sul,  cheese,  milk, 
butter,  and  other  dairy  produce ;  (85)  spate,  a  flood  in 
which  the  water  is  not  coloured  with  earth  ;  (86)  -straits, 
obs.,  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth  ;  (87)  -swelling,  a  ludicrous 
term  for  pregnancy ;  (88)  -thorn  winter,  see  below ; 
(89)  -threads,  see  (43)  ;  (90)  —  Thursday,  obs.,  the  last 
Thursday  occurring  a  clear  week  before  Christmas  Day  ; 
(91)  -tin,  smelted  tin  ;  (92)  -toppin,  a  workhouse  child  ; 
(93)  -victual,  see  (16) ;  (94)  -wash,  see  (23,  b)  ;  (95) 
-weather,  snowy  or  frosty  weather ;  (96)  -wer,  hoar-frost; 
(97)  -whey,  whey  which  is  pressed  out  of  the  curd  ;  (98) 
•wind,  in  phr.  to  blow  white  wind  in  one's  lug,  to  flatter 
or  wheedle  one  ;  (99)  -witch,  a  witch  who  exercises  her 
powers  only  for  benevolent  ends ;  used  also  of  a  man  ; 
(100)  -wizard,  a  wizard  who  uses  his  powers  for  good; 
(loi)  -wood,  (a)  the  white  and  easily  deeayable  wood  on 
the  outside  of  a  tree;  (b)  any  wood  that  is  not  resinous; 

(c)  the  underwood  in  a  forest ;  (102)  -wood  tree,  any  tree 
except  an  oak  ;  (103)  -works,  see  below. 

(i)  se.Wor.'  (a  Dur.  Ale  warmed  and  beat  up  with  the  yoke 
ol  an  egg,  Grose  (1790)  MS.  ailil.  (II.)  Dev.  Horat  Subsen'vae 
('777)  4^^-  w.Dev.  It  is  generally  brewed  in  little  two-gallon 
vats,  and  beside  malt  and  hops  contains  flour  and  yeast.  It  will 
not  keep  long,  N.  &  Q.  (1879)  5th  S.  xi.  193.  s.Dev.  Milk,  spice. 
and  spirit  are  among  the  ingredients  of  white  ale,  White  Londoner's 
IValk  in  A'.  &  Q.  ib.  ;  It  takes  its  name  from  its  white-grey  colour, 
due  to  the  flour  and  eggs  it  contains.  The  ferment  used  is  a  secret 
manufacture,  A'.  (J"  Q.  ib.  (3)  s.Dor.  Whit-bcd  or  upper  tier. — 
This  bed,  the  best  stone  that  the  island  produces  in  point  of  quality, 
is  of  a  whitish  brown  colour  when  first  raised,  but  becomes  paler 
on  parting  with  its  quarry  water.  It  is  free  from  shells  and  hard 
veins,  though  varying  in  texture  from  a  fine  close  grain  to  an 
oolitic   or   roclikc   structure,  Damon    Gfol.   IVeymoiilh  (1864)  80. 
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(4)  Sc.  (Jam.),  Inv.  (H.E.F.)  (5^,  Cum.  The  lessee  gives  to  the 
tenants  or  inhabitants,  twenty-four  quarts  of  ale; .  .thisisconsidered 
as  a  receipt  for  the  vicarial  dues,  or  white  book,  paid  to  the  lessees, 
Hutchinson  Hisl.  Ciiiii.  (1794)  I.  150.  (6,  a)  I. Ma.  A  sort  of  a 
Punch  and  Judy,  or  the  way  the  Whiteboys  is  actin  a  Christmas 
day,  Brown  Yams  (1881)  131,  ed.  1889  ;  The  only  theatrical 
scene  they  had  ever  witnessed  before  is  that  performed  at 
Christmas  by  the  Whiteboys,  or  Mummers,  ib.  Lett.  (1900)  II.  78. 

(6)  Ir.  Doran  .  .  .  persuades  him  at  last,  from  motives  of  pure 
patriotism,  to  join  the  Whiteboys,  who  break  into  a  proctor's 
house,  and  afterwards  bury  him  alive  up  to  the  neck,  Blackzv.  Mag. 
(Oct.  1828!  473.  Wxf.  Just  as  the  Whiteboys  had  cut  off  one  of 
the  poor  woman's  ears,  Kennedy  Eve}ii>igs  Dujfrey  (1869)  308. 

(7)  Ker.  They  .  .  .  had  been  blamed  for  nearly  all  the  outrages 
committed  in  the  names  of  Whiteboyism  and  Rockism  in  the  old 
days,   Bartram    IVhitcheaded  Boy  (1898)  30.     (8)  ne.Sc.   Tho'  't 
were  only  to  sell  a  bit  fite  breid.  Green  Gordonhaven  (1887)  58. 
Bnff.i     Lth.  A  chack  o' white  bread  an' a  mouthfu'  o'ale,  Lumsden 
Sheep-head  (1892)  250.     Wgt.  Fraser  Wigtown  (1877)  304.     n.Ir. 
My  ma  bakes  the  maist  o'  it,   but  noo  an'  then  we  get  a  bit  o' 
white  breid  frae  the  baker,  Lyttle  Paddy  McQuillan,  32.     Wm. 
There  isn't  a  farm  servant  but  wants  his  white  bread  yanst  a  day, 
whativver  happens,  Ward  Helbeck  (1898)  100.     Som.  She  packed 
white  bread  and  cheese,  Raymond  Men  o'  Mendip  \^i8g8 ,  xvi.      (9) 
Sus.  Whiteburn,   what  tripoli,   properly  calcined  and  treated,   is 
>nade  of,  Agric.   Sun'.   (1793-1813I   13.       (10")  Der.  Parson'll   be 
v;aitin'at  two.    Et'U  be  a  white-buryin',  Gilchrist  Fcfl*/ii«rf (1897) 
14.     (11)  n.Lin.i     (la)  Lan.   Happy  was  the  maiden  who  could 
outvie  her  youthful  acquaintance  in  exhibiting  a  greater  number 
of   '  white   cakes,'   the    gifts   of  admiring   youths,   Harland   & 
'Wi'LKiNson  Fit- Lore  (1867)237.     (13)  Lnk.   Lang,  thin,  shilpit, 
pipe-shankit,   white-chafif't,   Murdoch    Headings    (1895)    I.    24. 
(14,  (i)  Stf.i     (6)  w.Yks.2  'White  coal,  charcoale,  grove  timber, 
barke,  punchwood,  and  all  other  ware  or  implements  which  shall 
proceed  and  be  made  in  the  said  woods.'     Agreement,  dated  19 
William  III,   affecting  timber  at  Beauchief.       Cdg.   Rav    Silver- 
sniel/iiig  {i6i^)  113.     (15)  Hdg.  ("1641)  ...  All  my  white  corn  led 
the  week  before,  RitchieS/.  Baldrid  (1883)  87.     n.Yks.  Thetime 
of  harvest  is  at  the  close  of  white-corn    harvest,   generally   in 
October,  Tuke  Agiic.  (1800)   129.     s.Not.  We've  carried  all  our 
white-corn  ;    we've    only  some   beans  to  get  (J.P.K.).       n.Lin.' 
sw.Lin.'  There  seems  more  white-corn  out  about  here  than  else- 
where.    (16)  Sc.  (Jam.)     Abd.  The  infield  or  intown  lands  are 
constantly  in  white  crops,  unless  where  the  farm  has  very  little 
or  very  bad  pasture,  Alexander  Notes  and  Sketches  (1877)  21. 
Nhb.  Part  of  which  has  been  in  ploughing  twenty-five  years  and 
grown  three  white-crops  successively.  Marshall  Review  {\8q8) 
1.38.     ne.Lan.i    Glo.  Marshall /fio.  &0H.  (.1789)  I ;  Glo.',  Oxf.i 
MS.  add.     Hmp.   Holloway.     (17)  Dur.',  Cum.  (E.W.P.^      fi8) 
Sh.I.  '  We've  gottin  the  white  drap  i'  da  lang  run,'  .  .  William 
said,  as  he  strak  da  snaw  aff  o' his  shun,5/i.  A«t»s(Jan.  21,  i899\ 
(19)  Lin.  Morton  Cyclo.Agric.  (1863).     (20)  n.Yks.  I,I.W.)     (21) 
s.Sc.   (Jam.)      Dmf.  There's  a  white  feather  somewhere  in  the 
chield's  wing,  for  all  he's  so  big  and  buirdly,  Hamilton  The  Maiftin 
(18981  250.     (22)  Hrf.2     (23,   a)  Sc.  (Jam.)     Sh.I.  Comes  ashore 
wi'  forty  wys  [cwts.]  o'  white  fish  for  twa  nichts  oot,  Stewart 
Tales  (1892)   14.      Bnff.'     Abd.   Paul  Abdnsh.   (1881)   124.      (A) 
Cum.*'*,  ne.Lan.^     {c)  Ags.  Two  persons  hold  a  plaid  pretty  high. 
The   rest   of  the    company   are   obliged   to    leap   over   it.     The 
object  is  to  entangle  in  the  plaid  the  person  who  takes  the  leap  ; 
and  if  thus  intercepted,  he  loses  the  game  (Jam.).     Edb.  Watching 
the  lads  and  lasses  having  a  game  at  white  fish  in  the  net,  whilk 
they  played  with  great  glee  and  some  danger  to  life  and  limb,  and 
small  regard  to  decency,  for  whiles  two  of  the  men  held  the  cloth 
the  others  chased  the  lassies  and  tickled  them  until  they  had  to 
loup  the  rag  to  win  peace — a  thing  few  managed  without  a  toss 
in  the  sheet,  Beatty  Secretar  (1897    253.     (241  Bnff.  John  Ord  of 
Findochtie  built  houses  and  furnislied  them  to  the  white  fishers  to 
fish  for  him,  Cramond  Cullen  Ann.  (1888)  83  ;  Bnff.'     Abd.  James 
Nicolson,  white  fisher  in  Footdee,  was  taken  at  his  lines  by  one  of 
thir  frigates,  Spalding  Hisl.  Sc.   (1792)  II.  294.     (25!  Inv.  Tliis 
part  is  fertill  and  playne,  aboundance  is  therein  of  herring  and 
white  fishing,  Maidment  Spott.  Miscell.  (1844-5)  H-  355-     B.iir.' 
Nhb.    In    the   w-inter   by   the    'white-fishing,'  he    had    gradually 
acquired  what  was  for  a  fisherman  a  fair  competence,  Pease  Afaiv!' 
o"   the  Detl  (1894)   151.     (26)    Shr.i  The   White    Flat   Ironstone 
contains  some  very  interesting  fossils,  the   characteristic  plants 
being  Lycopodiaceaeand  Equisetaceao,  Parton  Coal  Field  (1868  . 
(27)    n.Yks.'    Found    near   the    surface    on    many    parts    of   the 
Cleveland  Moors  (Inferior  Oolite  series~i  and  said  by  the  miners  to 
lie  about  forty  yards  above  the  poor  coal-seams  of  the  district.     It 


is  intensely  hard  and  is  used  for  road-metal.      (28)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
Flatterers  .  .  .  whom  the  Scots  call  white  folk,  Kelly  Prov.  (1721) 
371.     (29')  e.An.2     (30)  Wxf.  Well,  the  white-friars  came  at  last 
on  the  potatoes  in  the  big  pot,  Kennedy  Banks  Boro  (1867)  191. 
(31)  Ayr.  Juist  ae  white  Geordie,  and  I'll  never  say  a  word  aboot 
it,  Ochiltree  Out  of  Shroud  (1897)  72.     (32)  Lin.  We  find  the 
generality  of  the  land  poor,  weak,  and  foul,  made  so  by  repeated 
crops   of  white   grain,  Marshall  Review  (1811)  III.  52.      Hnt. 
Agric.  Surv.   (1793-1813)  26.     (33)  Bnff.'    (34)  Sc.  Black  pudding 
and  white-hass,  Scott  BrideofLam.  (1819)  xii.    Gall.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824).      (35)  Ir.  Bartle's  not  the  white-headed  boy  no 
more,  Carleton  Fardorougha  (1836;  221.     N.I.'     (36,  o)  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.  The  loss  o'  the  cotterelsaw  dinna  regaird.  For  aw've  getten 
some  white-heft   o'  Lunnon,  Bell   Rhymes  (1812)  316;    Nhb.', 
n.Yks.'^,  m.Yks.i,  ne.Lan.'    (6)  n.Yks.';  n.Yks.*They  whitehefted 
him  outon't.     (37, «)  n  Cy.  Aye,  thoo's  t'white-hen  'at  nivver  lays 
away(B.K.).   Cum.(E.W.P.),  Wm.  (B.K.)   w.Yks.  Yo  teetotallers 
are  white  hens  an  neer  lay  away  aw  suppooas.  Beacon  Aim.  (1873). 
(i)  w.Yks.  Ta  try  ta  act  t'white  hen,  Eccles  Sngs.  (1862'!  99.     (38) 
Oxf.'     (39,  «)  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'     Lin.  Thompson  i/('5^fio5/o«  (1856) 
730  ;  Lin.',n.Lin.',  e.An.',  Sus.'    (A)  N.Cy.',  ne.Lan.',  Sus.  (F.E.S.) 
(401    Der.'     (41,   a)   Chs.'a      (A)   s.Dor.   (C.W.)      (c)   N.I.'      (rf) 
sw.Lin.'  '  Oh,  come  and  spit  for  a  white  horse ;    we're  sure  to 
have  summas  g'en  us.'     'We  shouldn't  ha'  gotten  this  orange,  if 
we  had  not  spit  for  the  white  horse.'     In  allusion  to  the  custom, 
among  children,  of  spitting  on  the  ground  and  crossing  the  feet 
over  it,  when  a  white  horse  passes,  in  the  belief  that  whoso  does 
so  will  shortly  have  a  present.      (42)  Wil.  One  parlour,  a  buttery, 
a  whyte-house,  one  house  lor  fearne,  Rent  Roll,  time  0/  Elizabeth, 
N.  &  O.  (1865)  3rd  S.  vii.  277  ;  Wil.'     (43)  Cum."  (s.v.  Hunger). 
(44)  Sc.   (Jam.),  Bnff.'      Abd.  The  crackin'  frae  white-iron  guns 
roun'  an'  roun'  Gar't  a'  thing  look  brisk  on  the  fourth  day  o'  June, 
Anderson  Rhymes  (ed.  1867)  8.     Frf.  It  was  a  walie  pat,  atweel, 
Fu'  deftly  made  o'  stout  wliite  aim.  Watt  Poet.  Sketches  (1880) 
21.     Ayr.  He  carried  a  long  white  iron  horn,  Hunter  Studies 
(1870)56.     Gall.  Mactaggart  £«!■_)'<:/.  (1824)  112,  ed.  1876.     (45) 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Deacon  Clank,  the  white-iron  smith,  Scott  IVaverley 
(1814)  Ixiii.     (46)  Gall.  I  hae  fifty  acre  o'  gude  white  lan',  Mac- 
taggart Encycl.   (1824)   181,   ed.    1876.       w.Yks.    Two   or  three 
hundred  acres  scattered  in  various  spots,  called  white  land,  because 
green,  and  therefore  not  black,  producing  coarse  grasses.  Young 
Annals  Agric.  (1784-1815)  XXVII.  292.     Edf.  The  clays  near  the 
Chiltern    hills   contain    in    general  a   mixture   of  chalk,   and  are 
therefore  called  white  land,  Batchelor  Agric.  (1813)  10.     (47,  a) 
Dur.',  w.Yks.2,  e.Lan.'      s.Lan.'  He's  as  tough  as  whit-leather. 
Midi.  Boots  with  whitleather  laces,  Bartram  Ft'o/'/<o/'C/o/Co;i(  1897) 
13.     Der.    I'm   as  hard  as  a  nur,   and   as    tough    as  whitleather, 
liov:\Ti  Ritr.  Eng.  (1838)  I.  277.     Not.',  n.Lin.'     Lei.'  '  As  tou'  as 
whit-leather  '  is  a  common  simile,  especially  for  meat.    Nhp.'  Whit- 
leather thongs.     War.s,  Hnt.  (T.P.F.)     (6)  Oxf.'     (48)  Bwk.  The 
smaller  wood,  provincially  termed  white-legs,  is  sold  for  temporary 
fences  or  fire-wood,  Agric.  Surv.  334  (Jam.).     (49)  Lin.  (Hall.), 
Lin.'   (50) e.Lan.', s.Lan.'  (51) Hmp.  A littlewhitewashingC white- 
liming 'j  was  done  from  time  to  time,  CAPES^M/'«/L{/f  (1901)  214. 
(52)  n.Lin.'  Young  L;'h.  Agric.  (1799)  164.    (53)  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (18241.      154,  n)  Rxb.   (Jam.)     (A)  Lan.  The  superstition 
that  a  man  or  woman  who  survives  several  wives  or  husbands  has 
a  white  liver  is  common,  N.  iSt-  Q.  (1852)  ist  S.  v.  334.     Midi. 
I  have  heard  it  said  of  an  individual  who  had  married  and  lost 
several  wives  by  death  that  he  had  a  white  liver,  ib.  128.     (55,  a) 
n.Yks.  It  is  said  that  white-livered  men  kill  their  wives,  destroying 
their    constitutions    (.I.W.).      w.Yks.    (J.W.)       Wil.'    At    Clylfe 
Pyard  the  word  has  a  yet  stronger  idea  of  disease,  about  it,  and 
a  'white-livered  '  woman  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  almost  as 
dangerous  as  was  the  poison-nurtured  Indian  beauty  who  was  sent 
as  a  present  to  Alexander  the  Great.     How  the  'whiteness'  of 
the  liver  is  to  be  detected  is  not  very  clear,  but  probably  it  is  by 
the  pallor  of  the  face.     At  any  rate,  if  you  discover  that  a  young 
woman  is  '  white-livered,'  do   not   on  any  account   marry  her, 
because  the  whiteness  of  the  liver  is  of  a  poisonous  nature,  and 
you  assuredly  will  not  live  long  witha  white-livered  young  woman 
for  your  wife.     It  is  most  unhealthy,  and  if  she  does  not  die,  you 
will !    The  word  is  so  used  of  both  sexes.     Cor.^  Term  formerly 
used  of  a  man  who  had  married  three  or  four  times.     (A)  Chs.^ 
You  white-livered  hound,  I  wouldn't  believe  you  on  your  Bible  oath  ! 
n.Lin.'     Glo.  White-livered  rascal,  N.  &^  Q.  (1852)  ist  S.  v.  128. 
w.Som.'  Ya  !  weet-liverd  son  of  a  bitch,  hot  art  afeard  o'  ?     Why, 
he  on't  ait  thee.     Dev.   Wor  it  I  or  the  Almighty  that  made  'ee 
white-livered  >    Zack  On   Trial  (1899)  92.       Cor.^      (c)   Jr.   The 
vulgar  call  such,  '  white-livered  persons,'   Barrington   Sketches 
(1827-32)  I.  xiv.     (56)  Uls.  (M.B.-S.)      (57)  Hmp.  To  the  north- 
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west,  north,  and  east  of  the  village,  is  a  range  of  fair  enclosures, 
consisting  of  what  is  called  a  white-malm,  a  sort  of  rotten  or 
rubble-stone,  which,  when  turned  up  to  the  frost  and  rain, 
moulders  to  pieces,  and  becomes  manure  to  itself!  White  SelOortie 
(1788)  Lett,  i;  Hmp.»  (58)  Cld.  fjAM.)  (59,  a)  n.Lin.'  (A 
w.Yks.'  w.Som.*  I  be  most  a  starved  to  death,  they  'ant  a-let  me 
had  nort  but  white  meat's  dree  wicks.  (60)  Sc  My  hand  has  nae 
been  crossed  with  white  money  but  ance  these  seven  blessed  days, 
Btackw.  Mag.  (May  1820)  158  (Jam.).  Ayr.  Giving  him  only  their 
feckless  benisons  instead  of  white  money,  Galt  Gilhaizt  (1823"!  i. 
Hdg.  Ane  hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  whitmoney,  Ritchie 
Si.  Baldml  (1883)  73.  Gall.  Mactagcart  Encycl.  (1824")  112, 
ed.  1876.  ne.Lan.i  (61  Glo.',  Oxf.  (G.O.),  Brks.'  Wil.  Lard,  the 
child's  got  the  white  mouth,  Monlhly  Mag.  (1814)  IL  114.  w.Som.' 
Missus,  you  must  take  some  phj'sic,  the  baby've  a-got  the  white- 
mouth.  nw.Dev.^  The  following  verse  is  the  ordinary  '  charm  ' 
adopted  for  its  cure:  'Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings 
hast  thou  ordained  strength  because  of  thine  enemies,  that  thou 
mightest  still  the  enemy  and  the  avenger.'  (62"!  N.Cy.'  Sodcnomi- 
nated  from  the  j'oung  men  composing  the  pageant  being  dressed 
in  white.  Nhb.^  Ess.  Item,  receyved  of  the  padringof  the  white 
plowe,  IS.  3rf. ,  Churchwardens'  Accounts  0/ Heybridge  mar  Maiden 
(152a)  in  Brand  Pop.  Anliq.  (1795)  L  396,  ed.  1813.  (63)  Lin. 
Red  port  was  spoken  of  because  in  the  early  years  of  the  last 
century  there  was  a  kind  of  wine  known  as  white  port,  and  so  the 
colours  were  used  for  the  sake  of  distinction  (E.P.).  (64,  a)  Som. 
A  dish  made  of  milk  thickened  with  flourand  baked.  It  was  formerly 
eaten  at  Worle  at  Whitsuntide  (W.F.R.).  w.Som.'  It  was  made 
of  cream,  eggs,  and  flour,  sweetened  and  spiced,  to  be  eaten  cold. 
It  now  remains  only  in  name,  and  is  preserved  in  the  common 
saying,  'He'll  tell  lies  so  vast  as  a  dog'll  eat  whitpot.'  Dev.i  A 
mi.xture  of  flour,  milk,  and  treacle  baked  together  in  a  large  earthen 
pot,  a  common  resource  of  economical  mothers  and  house-keepers. 
nw.Dev.l  This  favourite  dish  is  by  no  means  obsolete.  It  is  made 
of  milk,  treacle  (which  causes  the  milk  to  curdle),  and  a  little 
flour,  and  is  either  boiled  over  the  fire  or  baked  in  an  oven.  The 
addition  of  figs  (i.e.  common  raisins)  makes  the  difference  between 
plain  whitpot  and  flggy  whitpot.  An  endless  task  is  frequently 
expressed  by  the  simile  :  '  Lik  aitin' whitpot  wi' a  stockin'-niddle.' 
Cor.'  "  (6 )  Dev.  Shut  up  with  your  old  whitpot,  Repoils  Provinc. 
(1889).  (651  Dev.  It  is  only  whit-pot  trade  that  goes,  Reports 
Provinc.  (1884).  (66:1  Suf.'  (67)  Lnk.  Then  comes  the  white-pow'd 
warlock  frost.  An'  a'  he  touches  turns  to  stane,  Hamilton  Poems 
(1865)  103.  (68;  Sc.  A  pudding  made  of  meal,  suet,  and  onions, 
stuffed  in  one  of  the  intestines  of  a  sheep  (Jam.)  ;  White  puddings 
are  prepared  much  in  the  same  way  as  '  crappit  heads,'  the 
materials  being  equal  parts  of  oatmeal  and  suet,  Outram  Lyrics 
(1857)26.  Bnff.i  Dmb.  Salmon  Goa««/f OH  (1868)  108.  ne.Lan.i 
a.Chs,'  A  kind  of  sweet  sausages,  made  of  boiled  groats,  minced  fat 
of  pork,  chopped  herbs,  with  currants,  sugar,  and  spice.  Shr.' 
A  kind  of  sweet  sausages,  made  by  filling  the  larger  sized  '  chitter- 
lings,' or  pig's  intestines— after  a  process  of  thorough  cleansing — 
with  a  mixture  of  boiled  groats,  pork  fat  cut  into  small  pieces, 
sweet  herbs  chopped  fine,  currants,  sugar,  and  spice,  and  then 
tying  them  in  links.  They  are  slightly  pricked  to  prevent  them 
from  bursting,  and  boiled  for  twenty  minutes.  When  wanted  for 
table  they  are  roasted.  Glo.'  A  kind  of  sausage  made  of  liver  and 
lights.  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  (69)  w.Yks.  There  may  be  some  connec- 
tion between  this  imaginative  apparition  and  the  former  custom 
of  burying  suicides  at  cross  roads  in  unconsecrated  ground,  Yks. 
IVkly.  Post  (Jan.  2,  1897).  (70)  Oxf.  When  a  heavy  shower  on  a 
spring  day  glistens  white  as  it  falls  it  is  called  '  white  rain,  which 
they  say  spoils  the  potatoes' (J. W.).  (71)  Nhb.'  Der.  A  duty  of 
8d.  paid  annually  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  by  every  tanner  in 
Derbyshire,  Bailey  (1721).  Cor.'  (72)  s.Not.  Look  ■  at  them 
white  sailors;  there'll  be  rain  afore  long  (J.P.K.).  73)  Sc.  The 
curate  linking  awa  at  it  in  his  white  sark,  Scott  Rob  Roy  (181 7) 
xvii.  Dmb.  I'll  never  speak  ceevily  o'  ony  ane  o'  the  white-sark 
preachers.  Cross  Disruption  (1844)  x.  Gall.  Set  up  a  manner 
o'  lip  an'  back  talk  to  the  man  in  the  white  sark,  Crockett  Love 
Idylls  (1901)  341.  (74:  Glo.  They  [sheep]  were  carried  oil  by  what 
is  here  called  the  "white  scour,  which  began  with  a  stoppage  and 
ended  in  excessive  laxativeness,  Morton  Farm  (1832)  15.  (75,  a) 
Cai.  The  widow  ...  let  herself  out  to  wash  and  to  do  white-seam, 
McLennan  Peas.  Life  (1871)  II.  224.  Abd.  She  teaches  white 
seam  and  samplers.  Tuhreff  Anliq.  Gigs.  (1859")  250.  Ayr.  A 
guid  hand  at  the  white-seam,  herring-baning,  and  back-steeking  ? 
Ochiltree  Out  0/ Shroud  1  1897)  229.  Gall.  Mactagcart  Encycl. 
(1824)  234,  ed.  1876.  \li  Lnk.  She  can  back-spley  and  fore-spicy  : 
can  white-seam  and  sew.  Miller  Willie  IVinkie  (ed.  190a)  60.  (76^ 
Sh.I.  I  gae  him  da  fower  white  shillins  oot  o'  my  haand,  Sh.  News 
VOL.  VI. 


(Feb.  18,  1899).  Frf.  'Ve  may  get  bought  at  this  same  Billings  Gale 
market,  for  white  fifteen  shillings,  SANDPo^mi  (1833)  iii.  se.Sc. 
I  will  give  a  white  shilling,  I  swear,  Donaldson  Poems  .1809  99. 
Rnf.  I'm  here  that's  aften  won  my  bonnie  Ihrctty  white  shillings 
frae  sic  folk,  'Voung  Pictures  (1865  166.  Don.  He  hadn't  a  white 
shillin' in  his  company,  Macmanus  BcH(/q/'/?onrf  1898  201.  Mun. 
We'll  be  saving  the  five  white  shillings  for  Mr.  Roche,  Barry 
IVizard's  Knot  (jgoi)  5^.  (77)  w.Yks.  (B.K.)  (78)  Abd.  (Jam.) 
(79)  Ess.'  (s.v.  Black-sick).  (80)  ib.  Another  author  accounts  the 
white  sickness  to  be  the  milky  spawn  of  the  male,  Cromwell 
Hist.  Colchester,  292.  (81)  Sc.  I'll  pie  ye  white  siller  for't  (Jam."). 
Sli.I.  Twa  an'  ninepence  o"  white  siller,  Sh.  Aeus  (Dec. 30,  1899^. 
Bnff.'  Kcd.  'Twis  said  she  micht  a'  got  a  croon  O'  gweed  fyte 
siller  for't.  Grant  Lays  (1884)  13.  (82)  Ayr.  There  are  twenty 
gouden  pound  pieces,  and  seven  bonny  white  siller  shillings, 
Johnston  G/«iAhc*<>  (1889  261.  (831  Dmf.Wauking  some  wife's 
white  skin  blankets,  Or  some  flannel  for  her  doup,  James  Kennedy 
Poems  (1823^  85.  (84)  Cor.'  Carew  says  of  the  Cornishmen, 
their  meat  was  '  Whitsul,'  as  they  call  it,  namely  milke,  sowre 
milke,  cheese  and  butter  ;  Cor.^  (85)  Rxb.  The  Liddell  was 
coming  down  in  a  white  spate,  with  the  smooth  unbroken  surface 
that  only  comes  when  the  water  covers  the  big  stone  at  Westburn- 
flat,  Hamilton  0»//(j!i'S(i897)  11.  (86J  Dev.  Bailey  (1721).  (87) 
w.Yks.'  (88j  Hmp.  The  Liphook  people  tell  me  that  when  the 
hawthorn  first  comes  into  blossom,  there  comes  with  it  eight  days 
of  cold  wind,  known  as  white-thorn  winter.  '  He  musn't  be 
planted  till  white-thorn  winter  be  over,  he  musn't'  (W.M.E.F.). 
(89)  Cum.*  (s.v.  Hunger).  (90)  Cor.  Formerly  always  claimed 
bythe  tinners  asa  holiday, and  was  called  by  them  White-Thursday, 
.  .  because  on  this  day,  according  to  tradition,  black  tin  (tin  ore) 
was  first  melted  and  refined  into  white  tin.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom. 
w.Eng.  (18651  476,  ed.  1896.  (91)  Cor.  FlkLore Jrn.  (1886  IV. 
114  ;  Cor.^  {92)  Lan.  I  .  .  .  became  one  of  the  family  of  '  white- 
toppins,'  called  the  governor  '  daddy,'  and  shared  with  six  other 
unfortunate  'babbies 'the  oaken  cradle  of  the  'big  house,' Brierley 
Wavcrlo-ji  (1863)  27,  ed.  1884.  ,93)  Sc.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agnc. 
(1863).  (94)  Lin.',  n.Lin.>  (95)  n.Yks.=  (96^  Dor.  (E.C.M.') 
(97)  Chs.  Marshall  Review  (1818")  II.  56;  Chs.'  It  is  thicker  and 
whiter  than  that  which  simply  drains  from  the  curd  in  the  cheese 
tub.  (981  Cld.,  Rxb.  (Jam.)  1991  e.Yks.  Marshall  Tf/m  £fO»;. 
(1796).  n.Lin.'  w. Som.' A  magician  ;  astrologer  ;  a  male  fortune- 
teller. The  word  '  witch'  isinthis  sense  as  often  applied  to  a  man 
as  to  a  woman.  Dev.  Witchcraft  is,  up  to  this  day,  believed  in 
by  the  peasantry.  They  say  '  this  cheel,'  '  thease  'oss,'  '  thickee 
cow  is,  I'm  zartin,  awverlaked."  '  Us  must  go  tQ  Ex'ter  or  Kirton 
tQ  zee  tha  whitv.itch,  an'  ax'n  who'th  a  dued  et,'  Hewett  Pens. 
Sp.  (1892^  ;  Dev.'  n.Dev.  E.xm.  Crtshp.  (1746)  1.  440.  Cor.  The 
'  White  Witch '  was  supposed  to  possess  the  higher  power  01 
removing  the  spell,  and  of  punishing  the  individual  by  whose 
wickedness  the  wrong  had  been  inflicted,  Wu^T Pop.  Rom.  w.Eng. 
(1865)  315,  ed.  1896;  Cor.'*  ('oo)  Mun.  A  white  wizard,  famous 
for  extraordinary  cures.  Barry  Wtiard's  Knot  ,1901)92.  (ioi,<i) 
Sc.  (Jam.)  Slg.  The  oaks  [in  the  mosses]  are  almost  entire  ;  the 
white  wood,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  outermost  circles  of  the  tree 
only  are  decaj'ed,  Agric.  Sun'.  40  (r'A.I.  (A)  n.Lin.'  Ash  or  other 
white  wood  rails,  Newton  Enclosure  Act  (1765)  13.  (c  s.Chs.' 
Th)wiid-ree'njurz  un  bin  eeiir,  see'minii,  kiifin  dhu  wej't-wiid. 
(102^  Chs.'  (103)  Dev.  The  tin  streamings  or  'white  works'  of 
the  old  men,  as  they  are  still  called  on  the  moor,  Cornh.Mag.  (Nov. 
1887)  515. 

2.  Comb,  in  plant-names:  (i)  'White-ash,  (rt)  the  gout- 
weed,  Aegopodiitm  Podagraria ;  (b)  the  white  hlac, 
Syn'iiga  vulgaris,  var.  alba;  (c)  the  guelder-rose,  Vibiinttim 
Opiilus;  (^)  see  below;  (2)  -back,  the  white  poplar, 
Popttlus  alba  ;  (3)  -beech,  the  hornbeam,  CarpiiuisBctuhis; 

(4)  —  bee-nettle,  the  white  dead-nettle,  Laiiiiiiin  album  ; 

(5)  -bent,  the  mat-grass,  Nardus  strida  ;  (6)  —  bird's-eye, 
(rt)  the  greater  stitchwort,  Skllaria  Holo-lea  ;  (i)  the 
common  chickwccd,  S.iitedia;  (7)  —  bluebell,  the  white 
wild  hyacinth,  Scilla  luitaits;  (8)  —  Bobby's-eye,  see  (6, 
a) ;  (9)  -bottle,  the  bladder  campion,  Sileite  iiijlala  ;  (lo) 
•caps,  the  common  mushrooin,  Agariais  campeslris;  (11) 
—  cat's-tails,(rt)  the  moor-^rass,Eriop/ionimaiigiislifolium ; 
(b)  the  harc's-tail  rush,  L.  vagiiiatiim  ;  (12)  —  charlite, 
the  hedge-mustard, S/<)'«/ir«(«i  officinale;  (13)  ^charlock, 
the  wild  radish,  Rapliamts  Raplia>iistnim  ;  (14)  -couch,  the 
couch-grass,  Tiilictim  repens ;  (15)  —  crowfoot,  the  water 
crowfoot,  Ramtnculus  aqitalilis;  (16)  -dillies,  the  garden 
daftodil,  Narcissus  poeticus;    (17)  -eller,  see  (i,  c);   (18) 
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-flower,  see  (6,  a) ;  (19)  -fluff,  the  water  trefoil,  Meuyanthes 
IrifuUata ;  (20)  —  foxglove,  (a)  the  broad-leaved  bell- 
flower,  Campanula  latifolia  ;  (b)  .'the  Canterbury  bells,  C. 
Trac/ie/iiiin  ;  (21)  -gold^s,  the  ox-eye  daisy,  C/iiysait/Zienuiiii 
Leticaiilhemuiii ;  (22)  —  gowlan,  (a)  see  121) ;  {b]  the  corn 
chamomile,  Anthemis  arveitsis;  ic)  the  corn  feverfew, 
Ma/naiiia  inodora  ;  (23)  -grass,  the  meadow  soft-grass, 
Holais  lanattis;  (24)  -gull,  see  (21);  (25)  -heads,  (a)  the 
ripe  and  downy  spikes  of  the  great  reed-mace,  Typlui 
latifolia  ;  (b)  a  particular  kind  of  apple  ;  (26)  -leed,  the 
reedy  meadow-grass,  Glyceria  aqttatica  ;  (27)  —  lily,  the 
great  bindweed.  Convolvulus  sepiuin ;  (28)  -mays,  the 
white  aWison,  Arabis  alfiiiia ;  (29)  — merry,  a  dwarf  variety 
of  the  wild  cherry,  Pmnns  avium  ;  (30)  —  mint-drops,  see 
(9) ;  (31)  —  Nancy,  the  double-flowering  garden  narcissus. 
Narcissus  poeticus;  (32) -nettle,  see  (4);  (33)  — nonsuch, 
(a)  obs.,  the  seed  of  the  rye-grass,  Lo//«;«  pereniie  ;  (b)  the 
yellow  trefoil,  Trifolium  minus  ;  (34) -oak,  the  maiden  oak, 
Oiiercus  sessiliflora  ;  (35)  -rice,  the  white  beam-tree,  Pyrus 
Tlria ;  (36)  —  Robin,  the  evening  campion,  Lychnis 
vespcitina;  (37)  —Robin-Hood,  see  (9);  (38)  -rock,  (a) 
see  (28)  ;  (b)  a  species  of  potato  ;  (39)  -rot,  the  marsh 
penny-wort, //)'(f/oco/v/(?  vulgaris;  (40)  -runch,  see  (13); 
(41)  —  satin-flower,  Lunaria  biennis  ;  (42)  —  Scotch,  obs., 
a  variety  of  potato ;  (43)  —  sincles,  the  Yorkshire  sanicle, 
Pinguiciila  vulgaris;  (44)  -smock,  the  bindweed,  Convol- 
vulus arvensis,  and  C.  ^epiuni ;  (45)  —  soldiers,  the  wood 
anemone,  Anenwne  Nemorosa  ;  (46)  —  sookies,  the  white 
clover,  Trifolium  repens ;  (47)  —  sting-nettle,  see  (4)  ; 
(48)  -topped  grass,  (a)  the  creeping  soft-grass,  Holcus 
mollis;  (6)  see  (23)  ;  (49) -twitch,  (rt)  see  (14)  ;  (A)  see  (23); 
(c)  see  (48) ;  (50)  -weed,  {a)  the  sneezewort  yarrow, 
Achillea  Ptarmica ;  (b)  the  wild  beaked  parsley,  Anthriscus 
syli'esfris ;  (c)  the  mealy  guelder-rose,  Viburmim  Lanlana; 
(51)  -wood,  (a)  see  (50,  c)  ;  (6)  the  common  lime,  Tilia 
europaea;  (c)  see  (2):  (52)  -wort,  (a)  the  common  fever- 
few, Pyrethium  Parthcnium;  (b)  see  (22,  b). 

(i,  (?)  Som..  w.Som.i     (b)  Glo.      (c)  w.Dor.  (G.E.D.)     (d)  Hrt. 

A  herb  which  grows  amongst  grass,  Ei  lis  Cy.  Hsu/.  (1750)  129; 

White-ash  is  much  rejected  by  cattle,  il>.  318.      (2)  e.An.'  So  called 

from    the  whiteness  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.     Nrf.     (3) 

Chs.'     {4^  War.3     (5)  Nhb.     (6,  a)  e.Rdii.     (Ai  Bck.     (7)   Dev." 

(8,  Hmp.  (G.E.D.)      (9~i  Cum."     (10)  Ess.  At  Stapleford  Abbot,  .  . 

the  people  call  them  White-caps,  laughing  at  those  cockneys  who 

tal;e  them  for  mushrooms,  Sovverby  Fungi,  304.      (11  a,  b)  Cum. 

(12)  w.Dor.  (G.E.D.)     (13)   Brks.,    Ess.     (14)    Wil.'     (15)   Shr.l 

(16)  Lan.     (17)  Chs.i     (18)  Wil.i     (19)  Nrf.  Nature  Notes,  No.  9. 

(20  a,  b)  Lan.     (21)  s.Cum.,  ne.Lan.'     (22,  a)  Nhb.i  The  generic 

name  in  Northumberland  for  the  flowers  known  as  big  daisies. 

(6,  c)  Nhb.     (231  ne.Yks.  Marshall  Rur.  Econ.  (1796)  II.  114. 

(24)  Cum.'  lutrod.  19.     (25  a,  b)  Dev."     (26)  Lin.  Tliis  grass  .  .  . 

is  still  usually  known  by  the  name  of  '  White  Leed,'  Miller  & 

SitERTCULY    Feidniid   (1878)    x.     Cmb.     (27)    sw.Cura.     (28,   29) 

Chs.i     (301  Nhb.  A'li/iorA'ote,  No.  9.     (31")  Chs.i3,  Sti.      (32)010.' 

(33,   a\  Nrf.  Marshall  Rur.  Econ.  (17871.     (A)  Sus.,  Hmp.  HoL- 

LowAY.     (34)  Hmp.,  I. W.     (35)  Hmp.',  I. W. '2     (36)  Dor.      (37) 

Wa.'    (38,  rt)  Chs.  A  contraction  of  White  Rocket  (B.  &  H.)  ;  Chs.' 

(iiChs.'     (39)  Chs.',  Shr.     (40)  n.Yks.' (s.v.  Runch).     (41)  Ken.' 

[So   called  1    from  the  silvery   lustre  of  its  large  circular-shaped 

saliques    (sv.   Moncyinboth-pockets).      (42I   n.Som.    The    sorts 

[potatoes]  cultivated  are  the  kidney,  white  Scotch,  .  .  and  silver 

skin,  Marshall  Revieiv  [iQiQ)  11.  519.     (43)  Hrt.  White  sincles 

are  very  bad  for  sheep  in  pastures  and  in  fallows,  Ellis  Sliep, 

Guide  (1749)  144.     (44)  Dev.  Look  under  your  feet,  there's  some 

white-smocks  and  sproil  only  wailing  to  be  pulled,  Madox-Brown 

Dtvale  Blutii  (1876)  bk.  11.   iii ;  Dev.',  s.Dev.     (45)  s.Bck.     (46) 

Nhb.'  (s.v.  Sookies),      (47)  Dev."  (s.v.  Stingy-nettle\     (48  a,  b) 

Cum.'   Introd.   20.    '(49,   a)   Cum."  (s.v.  Twitch).       (4)   Bdf.  The 

Yorkshire  grass  (Holcus  lanatus)  differs  but  little  in  its  appearance 

.  .  .  from   white  twitch,  as  it  is  here  called,  Batchelou  Agtic. 

(1813)  323.     (c)  Cnm.*  (s.v.  Twitch).     (50,  a)  Ant.     (i)  e.Yks. 

(<:)  Wil.'   (s.v.  White-wood).       (51,    a)   Hmp.',    Dor.,    Wil.'     (i) 

Wor.,    I.W.12     (c     Hrt.    Ellis   Mod.    Husb.    (1750)    Vll.  i.   104. 

(52,  fi)  I.W.     (61  Hmp.' 

3.  Comb,  in  the  names  of  birds,  fishes,  &c. :  (i)  White- 

aboon-gled,  the  hen-harrier,  Circus  cyancus  ;  (2)  -ass,  the 

wheatcar,  Sa.xicola  oenanihe;  (3)  -beaked  crow,  the  rook, 

Corvus frugilegHs;  (4)  -bird,  the  whitethroat, Sylvia  cinerea ; 


(5)  -cap,  the  redstart,  Ruticilla  phoenicurus,  esp.  the  male 
bird;  (6)  -craw,  the  h\a.ck\\caAed  gnW,  Lartis  ridibimdus ; 
(7)  -eyed  poker,  the  tufted  duck,  Fuligula  cristata;  (8) 
•faced  diver,  the  coot,  Fulica  atra  ;  (9)  -hare,  the  Alpine 
hare,  Lepus  variabilis;  (10)  -hawk,  see  (i) ;  (11)  -horned 
owl,  the  long-eared  owl,  Asio  otus  ;  (12)  -horse,  obs.,  the 
fuller  ray,  Raia  fullonica;  (13)  -kite,  see  (i);  (14)  — • 
Kitty,  see  (4)  ;  (15)  -lark,  the  snow  bunting,  Plcctrophanes 
nivalis;  (16)  -linnet,  ofo.,  the  chaffinch, /";-/«o-///rt  coelebs; 
(17) — lintie,  see  (4);  (18) -maw,  the  herring-gull,  Z-rr/vrs 
argenlatus  ;  (19)  —  merganser,  the  smew,  Mcrgiis  albellus; 
(20)  -neb  or  -nib,  obs.,  {21)  -nebbed  crow,  see  (3) ;  (22) 
-neck,  a  white-throated  weasel ;  (23)  -nosed  day-fowl,  the 
female  scaup,  Fuligula  mania ;  (24)  —  nun,  see  (19) ;  (25) 
•rump,  see  (2) ;  (26)  -side,  (a)  the  golden-eye,  Clangula 
glaucion,  esp.  the  young  bird  ;  (6)  see  (7) ;  (27)  -sided 
diver,  (28)  -sided  duck,  see  (7) ;  (29)  -tail,  obsol.,  see  (2) ; 
(30) -throat,  (a)  the  male  weasel;  (A)astoat;  (3i)-throated 
blackbird,  the  ring-ousel,  Turdus  torquatus;  (32)  -wall, 
the  spotted  flycatcher,  Muscicapa  grisola;  (33)  —  wigeon, 
see  (19);  (34) -wing,  see  (16)  ;  (35I -winged  lark,  see  (15J; 
(36)  -wren,  the  willow  warbler,  Phylloscopus  trochilus. 

(i)  Slg.  The  hen-harrier,  or  white  aboon-glade.  as  he  is  called, 
is  the  most  destructive  to  game,  Slatist.  Ace.  XV.  324  (Jam.)  ; 
SwAiNSON  Birds  (1885)  132.  (2)  Cor.  So  called  from  tiie  pure 
white  colour  of  the  base  and  lower  portion  of  the  side  of  the  tail, 
SwAiNSON  ib.  9.  (3)  Nhp.'  (4"!  Cor.  Rood  Birds  (1880)  315. 
(5)  Shr.  [So  called  |  from  its  white  forehead,  Swainson  ib.  13  ; 
Shr.'  Whitecap  seems  to  be  a  gentle- folk's  term.  (6)  Lin.  (E.P.) 
(7)  Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  47.  (8)  Ir.  [So  called] 
from  the  white  bare  spot  above  the  birds  bill,  Swainson  ib.  178. 
(9)  Sc.  Edb.  Mag.  (July  iSig'i  507  (Jam.).  (10)  Don.  Swainson 
ib.  132.  (11)  Arg.  The  night  .  .  .  was  loud  with  the  call  of  white- 
horned  owls,  sounding  so  human  sometimes,  MuNRoy.  Splendid 
(1898)105.  (12)  Fif.  SiBBALD ///s/. /"i/:  (1803)  119  (Jam.).  Cum. 
HuiciiiNSON  Hist.  Cum.  (1794)  I.  App.  25.  (13)  Don.  Swainson 
ib.  132.  (14)  Nhb.l  (15)  Nrf.  Swainson  ib.  72.  (16)  Yks.  Gent. 
•'l^''.?- (1785)  333,  ed.  1884.  (17)  Frf.  Swainson  (J.  22.  (iSISh.!. 
Swainson  tb.  207  ;  S.  &  Ork.',  Cai.'  (19)  Dev.  Swainson  ib.  165. 
(20)  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  Yks.  Grose  (1790).  (2i)N.Cy.'  Nhb.' The 
base  of  the  rook's  bill  is  covered  with  a  rough  scabrous  skin  ; 
whence  the  distinctive  name  white-neb,  in  contrast  with  black- 
neb,  by  which  the  carrion  crow  is  known.  e.Yks.  Marshall 
Rur.  Econ.  (1788).  Nhp.'  (22)  Dev.3  Cor.'  Screeching  like  a 
whit'-neck;  Cor.^  (23)  Nrf.  (P.H.E.)  ;  [So  called]  from  its 
white-banded  forehead,  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  52. 
(24)  Ir.  Swainson  ib.  165.  Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy  Broarf/V;/  (1893) 
51.  Dev.  Swainson  ib.  (25)  Nhb.',  Cum."  Nrf.  So  called  from 
the  pure  white  colour  of  the  base  and  lower  portion  of  the  side  of 
the  tail,  Swainson  ib.  9.  (26,  a")  N.I.',  Cum.*  Wm.  Swainson  ib. 
160.  ((i)  N.I.'  (27,  28)  Arm.  Swainson  ib.  159.  (29)  Sus.  [So 
called]  from  the  colour  of  its  rump,  Macpherson  Hist.  iVild-fowliiig 
(1897)  IT2.  (30,  a)  e.Suf.  e.An.  Dy.  Times  (1892^  (6)  Som. 
Weasels  and  whitethroats  (W.F.R.).  (3i)Sur.  That  shyest  and 
most  wary  member  of  the  whole  family,  the  ring-ouzel,  called  by 
the  rustics  the  '  white-throated  blackbird,'  Son  of  Marshes 
IVitlun  an  hour  London  Town  (ed.  1894)  89.  (321  Nhp.'  This 
bird  receives  its  name  from  its  colour,  and  its  habit  of  building  its 
nest  on  a  projecting  stone  in  a  wall.  (33)  Dev.  Swainson  tb.  165. 
(34)  Nhp.'     (35)  Nrf.  Swainson  ib.  7a.     (36J  Sc.  Swainson  li. 26. 

4.  Of  coin:  silver;  also  used  sfc/. 

Sc.  He's  to  a  rich  widow  gane,  That  had  baith  white  and  yellow, 
KiNLOCH  Ballad  Bk.  (1827)  78,  ed.  1868.  Ayr.  1  had  three  white 
half-croons.  Hunter  Studies  (1870)  158.  Lnk.  Murdoch  Readings 
(1895)  III.  108.  Edb.  Ran  nae  risk  Of  yellows,  or  white  dollars 
tinin',  Liddle  Poems  (1821)  88. 

5.  sb.  In  phr.  to  have  more  white  in  one's  eye,  to  have  more 
common  sense. 

w.Yks.  I  thowt  thou'd  a  hadden  mair  white  i'  thy  ee,  Dixon 
Sngs.  Eng.  Peas.  (1846'!  210,  ed.  Bell;  I  thought  as  how  thou  had 
mair  white  i'  thy  eye  (W. F.). 

6.  The  ling.  Lota  molva. 

Sh.I.  When  the  fisherman  was  hauling  the  line,  and  the  first 
ling  came  in  sight,  he  would  sing  out  :  '  White '  or  '  Light  in  the 
lum.'  Seeing  the  second  one:  'White  again,'  for  instance,  or 
'White  inunder  white.'  For  the  third  one,  sometimes  :  'White 
inunder  dat,'  or  '  White  inunder  wheedo ! '  Jakobsen  Dial.  S/t. 
(1897)  29-30. 
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7.  A  butcher's  term  :  the  flank  of  beef.  Nhp.'  8.  A 
slang  word  for  gin. 

Lan.  Th'  owd  docthur  wi'  his  glass  o'  white,  Ridings  Muse 
("853^  7- 

0.  An  operative  whose  master  pays  full  wages. 
Lon.  Operatives  are  moreover  divisible,  according  to  those  by 
whom  they  are  employed,  into  'Flints'  and  'Dungs,'  'Whites' 
and  '  Blacks,'  according  as  they  work  for  employers  who  pay  or 
do  not  pay  'society  prices,'  Mayhew  Loud.  Liiboiir  {1851)  IV.  15, 
cd.  i86a. 

10.  Obs.   A  good  action. 

Edb.  If  ony  whites  come  in  my  way,  I'sc  gie  'cm  bailh  alike  fair 
play,  LiDDLE  Pectus  (1821)  114. 

11.  pi.  White  clothes. 

Abd.  Flinging  mud  at  the  females  who  were  dressed  in  whites, 
Anderson  Rhymes  {ed.  1867)216. 

12.  />/.   Obs.   A  salt-making  term  :  see  below. 

Chs.'  They  take  a  quart  of  whites  of  eggs,  .  .  m\x.  them  with 
twenty  gallons  of  brine,  .  .  and  thus  what  they  call  the  whites  is 
made,  Phil.  Trans.  IV.  1065. 

13.  V.  To  whitewash. 

Nrf.  In  1638  the  chancel  pillars  had  to  be  repaired,  and  the  next 
year  the  church  was  '  whited'  again,  A'l/.  Auliq.  Misc.  II.  pt.  ii. 
323.  Som.  The  Church  wur  always  whited  out  in  spring  an' 
alwaj's  will  be,  Raymond  Mislerlon's  Mistake  (1888)  i. 

14.  To  bleach.  m.Yks.'  15.  Obs.  To  flatter.  Gall. 
M.^cTAGGART  Eiicycl.  (1824).  HeHcc  Whitie,  sb.  a 
flatterer,    ib. 

WHITE,  j'.3  Dur.Lakel.Yks.Lan.  Also  written  why te 
Lakel.°  ;  wite  Dur.  ne.Lan.'  Torequite.  Thesameword 
as  Quite,  t/.      Dur.  (K.)    Lakel.^Od-whyte-ta.   w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.' 

WHITE,  int.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Also  written  wite 
e.Lan.'  [wait]  A  call  to  ducks.  w.Yks.',ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.', 
s.Lan.',  Chs.'     Cf.  wheetie,  int. 

WHITE,  WHITEACRE.see  Quite,  2^.,  Wite,  Whittaker. 

WHITEHEBBEN-BEEF,  sA.     Cum.     See  below. 

'  Weaver's  beef,'  consists  of  40  ribs  to  the  inch  (E.W.P.). 

WHITE-HODDY,  int.  Nhb.'  A  call  to  geese  when 
they  are  summoned  for  penning  or  feeding. 

WHITELY,  adv.  and  adj.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  quhitely, 
whitlie(jAM.).     1.  adv.  Pallidly;  with  a  white  appearance. 

Frf.  Their  breaths  steamin'  awa  whitely  frae  their  mooths  an' 
noses  as  if  they  were  locomotive  engines,  Willock  Rosetty  Ettds 
(1886)  74,  ed.  i88g.  Lnk.  Pale  as  a  ghost  from  the  grave,  his 
face  was  whitly  white,  like  a  well-bleatch'd  dish-clout,  Graham 
Wrilvigs  (1883I  II.  61. 

Hence  Whitely-faced,//)/.  adj.  white-faced. 

Ayr.  Among  the  rest  was  a  whitely-faced  shoemaker,  whose 
fair  complexion   struggled  to   make   its   way   through   the   dirt. 
Hunter  Stmlies  (1870)  58. 
2.  adj.   White,  pallid  ;  delicate-looking. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  Whitely  things  are  aye  tender,  Ramsay  Prov. 
(1737).  Per.  Canna  ye  see  the  glint  o'  their  [angels']  snawy 
goons  on  his  whitely  face?  Aitken  Enochdhn  (1901)48.  w.Sc. 
Wood  Farden  Ha'  (1902)  85.  Lnk.  Nae  wonder  sae  mony  are 
whitely  and  their  confined  in  the  city,  Tennant  Wayside  Musings 
(1872)  44. 

WHITEN,  V.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Midi.  Der.  Oxf.  Also  in 
form  whitten  Midi.     [h)waitan.]       1.  To  bleach. 

Bnff.  Cramond  CiiUett  Aii>!.  (1888)  84.  Dmf.  Some  bleaching 
claes  beside  them  lay  To  whiten  in  the  sunny  ray,  M''Nay  Poet. 
Wks.  (1820)  69.  Lan.  Paid  him  34.  for  whitning  yarn,  Walkden 
Diary  (ed.  1866)  44.  Midi.  I've  got  cloth  as  has  never  been 
whittened,  Geo.  Eliot  Floss  (j86o)  II.  297. 

Hence  Whitener,  sb.  a  bleacher. 

Bnff.  Complaint  given  in  against  the  manufacturers  and  whiteners 
of  linen  that  they  use  lime,  pigeon  dung,  or  other  stufTin  bleaching 
and  whitening  tlie  linen,  so  that  when  it  comes  to  London  to  be 
printed  it  falls  out  in  holes,  Cramond  Ciillcii  Ann.  (1888)  84. 
2.  To  whitewash. 

Sli.I.  Dy  butt  wa'  is  no  ill  whiten'd,  Sh.  Nctvs  (Jan.  8,  1898). 
w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Der.i  Obs. 

Hence  Whitening,  sb.  chalk  used  for  making  walls  or 
floors  white. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Enf.  Glue,  whitening,  size,  an'  mony  an  ause  To 
scoor  yer  brasses,  paint  j'cr  wa's.  Young  Pictures  (1865)  159. 
w.Yks.  (J-W.),  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Oxf.  (G.O.) 


WHITEN,  see  Whitten,  sb. 

WHITENING,  sb.    w.Yks.'    Silver ;  money  in  general. 

If  you  have  not  made  your  whitening  this  year,  you  ne'er  will  do. 

WHITERET,  WHITESUN,  see  Whitrack,  Whitsun. 

WHlTESUN-CURL,.s/,.  w.Som.'  [vvaitsankaral.]  A 
small  carbuncle  ;  a  small  abscess  which  rises  and  becomes 
painful  but  does  not  burst.  Cf.  waxen-curl,  s.v.  Wax,  v. 
1(4'- 

WHITEYBROWN,  adj  Sc.  Ircl.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  War. 
Slir.  0.\f.  Brks.  The  dusky  colour  of  unbleached  calico 
or  thread. 

War.*  Shr.*  It'll  mak'  yo'  a  rar'  winter  gownd,  an'  line  it  all 
through  Outh  w'itey-brovvn  callica. 

Hence  (i)  Whitey-brownbread,  56.  'ravel-bread'  (q.v.); 
(2)  -thread,  sb.  strong,  unbleached  thread. 

(i)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  odd.  (P.)  (a)  Gall.  Skclpin'  wad 
fit  ye  better,  ye  pennyworth  o'  whitey-broon  thread  lied  in  a  wisp  ! 
Crockett  Anna  Mark  (1899)  xx.  N.L'  Nhb,  Parcels  o'  whitej-- 
broon  threads,  Jones  A'//6.  (1871)  82.  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  Brks. 
Sew  it  together  with  a  needle  and  whiteybrown  thread,  Haydrn 
Round  our  Fill.  (1901)  112. 

WHITFILT-DOBBER,  s6.    s.Lan.»    A  jocularnamefor 

an  inhabitant  of  Whitefield. 

WHITHEL,  see  Whittle,  sb." 

WHITHER,  si.'  n.Yks.''  Also  in  form  witter.  A 
curve  ;  a  flourish  ;  a  scrawl. 

WHITHER,  v.,  sb."  and  adj  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Wor.  Dev.  Also  in  forms  quhidder, 
quhither  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wether  n.Dev.  ;  whedder  n.Cy. ; 
whidder  Sc.  (jam.  Siifpl.)  S.  c^  Ork.'  N.Cy.'  Dur.'  Lakel.' 
Cum.' Wm.  n.Yks.'^*nc.L.an.' ;  whiddur  Lakel.';  whiidder 
Gall.  Cum.  ;  whuther  Edb.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Cum.  w.Yks.'; 
widder  Cum.*  w.Wor.'  nw.Dev.';  wither  S.  &  Ork.'  n.Cy. 
Nhb.'  n.Yks.*  m.Yks.'  w.Yks."  s.Lan.'  Der.''  nw.Dcr.' ; 
withur  w.Yks.;  wudder  Cum.*;  wuther  Nhb.'  m.Yks.' 
w.Yks.' Lan.' e.Lan.' s.Lan.'  [witS3(r,  hwitSar.]  1.  v. 
To  tremble,  shake  ;  to  shiver  ;  to  palpitate  ;  to  totter  ;  to 
flutter  ;  to  cause  to  flutter. 

Elg.  I've  seen  thee  whith'ring  in  the  bush,  Couper  Poetry  (1804") 
1.242.  n.Cy.  Grose  ■1790; ;  N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  Dur.',  w. Dur.'  Lakel.'; 
Lakel.'' I tmaks  van's  skin  whiddur  to  think  on' t.  Cum.'*  Wm.  To 
think  on't  maksyan  whidder,  Whitehead  ic^.  (1859I  17.  n.Yks,' 
w.Yks.  HurroN  7oKi/o  Cfli'fs  (1781.  ne.Lan.',  w.Wor.'  nw.Dev.' 
'Ow  a  dith  kip  widderin'  his  'aid  about 

2.  Of  the  wind  :  to  bluster,  rage  ;  of  cattle  :  to  make  a 
bellowing  sound  ;  used  also  of  the  noise  of  a  bullet,  &c. 

Sc.  Arrows  whidderan'  him  near  by,  Scott  Minstrelsy  (i8oa)  I. 
378.  Abd.  Lat  winter  rave  alang  the  lea.  Or  whidder  owcr  the 
hallan  wa'.  Walker  Baids  (1887)  608.  Rxb.  Hamilton  Outlaws 
(■1897)  157.  Gall.  Then  whudder  awa,  thou  bitter  bitiiig  blast. 
Mactagcart  Encycl.  (1824)  411,  ed.  1876.  Nhb.  The  wind 
'  wuthered'  outside,  dashing  a  shower  of  snow-stour  .  .  .  against 
the  pane,  S.  Tynedale  Stud.  (i8g6].  n.Yks.  The  gusty  wind  that 
went  shivering  and  wulhcring  by,  Linskill  Betw.  Heather  N.  Sea 
(1884HX.  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Wulhering  Heights  is  the  name  of 
Mr.  HeathcliU's  dwelling.  'Wuthering'  being  a  significant  pro- 
vincial adjective,  descriptive  of  the  atmospheric  tumult  to  which 
its  station  is  exposed  in  stormy  weather,  Bronte  IViithering  Hts. 
(1847)  i;  w.Yks.' 

3.  "To  whiz  by  ;  to  rush  along ;  to  move  about  noisily ; 
to  scamper,  patter ;  to  hurry  to  and  fro. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  w.Sc,  s.Sc.  (li.  Siif>f>l.),Tvid.  (Jam.),  n.Cy.  (Hall.) 
Nhb.  She  whithcred  about,  and  dang  down  all  the  gear,  RiTSON 
Garl.  (i8io>  I.  69;  Nhb.'  Dinna  whither  ower  the  leaves  o' 
the  beuk  like  that.  n.Yk8.';  n.Yks.'  Don't  go  whilhering 
about  so.  w.Yks.'  Lan.  He  cobbed  his  wood,  an'  it  went 
wutherin  away,  Clegg  Sketches  (1895)  48.     Der.',  nw.Der.' 

Hence  Whithering,  sb.  the  concussion  or  shaking 
power  of  a  heavy  mass  falling  with  violence  ;  the  noise  as 
of  people  lumbering  up  and  down  stairs. 

n.Yks.';  n.Yks.'  'It  shot  past  with  a  whilhering,'  as  the 
tremulous  sensation  from  the  proximity  of  a  railway  train. 

4.  To  throw  with  violence ;  to  hurl  down  ;  to  beat,  be- 
labour. 

S.  &  Ork.',  Rxb.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.  He  wither'd  it  down,  Grose 
(1790)  MS.  add.  (P.)  Cum.'*,  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  He  wuthered 
th'  pan  fair  at  her  head,  Hartley  Puddin  (1876J  112  ;  w.Yks."*, 
nw.Der.' 
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5.  To  cause  to  hurry. 

w.Yks.  Now  Jack,  wither  them  childer  off  to  t'schooil  (S.P.U.)  ; 
w.Yks.3 

6.  sb.  A  shaking  ;  a  shivering  ;  a  slight  attack  causing 
indisposition. 

Sc.  A  quhither  of  the  cauld  (Jam.).  N.Cy.i  All  in  a  whidder. 
w.Dur.  ^ 

7.  A  gust  of  wind.  S.  &  Ork.^  8.  The  noise  caused 
by  a  rushing,  violent  movement;  a  rush  ;  a  sharp  blow. 

S.  &  Ork.*  He  sent  it  with  a  wither.  Edb.  His  dart  Hits  ane 
a  whuther,  Learmont  Poems  (1791)  82.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  n.Cy. 
Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.)  Nhb.',  n.Yks.*  e.Yks.i  Didn't  it 
gan  with  a  \vhither?  w.Yks,**;  w.Y"ks.s  Ah  sent  him  to  t'other 
side  o"  t'room  \vi'  a  wither !  Lan.  Yo'd  ha  takken  t'forty  wi'  a 
wuther,  Clegg  Sketches  (1895")  227.     neXan.i 

9.  A  violent  hurry ;  a  state  of  excitement  or  temper. 
w.Yks.*  What  did  shoe  do  .  .  .  bud  tack  pet,  and  gang  off  in  a 

girt  trig  and  whither,  ii.  287.  Lan.  He  nipt  onto  his  feet  in 
a  grcight  wuther,  Waugh  Heather  (ed.  Milner)  I.  146.  e.Lan.* 
s.Lan.*  He  wur  i'  a  rare  wuther. 

10.  Obs.  The  noise  made  by  a  hare  when  starting  from 
her  den.     Gall.  Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824)  473,  ed.  1876. 

11.  A  strong  fellow.     w.Yks.  Thoresby  Lett.  (1703). 

12.  Comb.  Whither-of-laughing,  an  outburst  of  laughter. 
w.Yks.  A  set  up  wun  ov  t'gurtest  withurs  ov  lathn  at  yu  ivver 

heard,  Froglaiid  Ohii.  (1856'.  Lan.  I  .  .  .  yeard  no  mich  on  urn, 
dewto'ghreyt  wither  o'leawghink,  Paul  Bobbin  5fyH«/(i8i9)  10. 

13.  adj.  Strong ;  powerful :  active  ;  dexterous ;  swift ; 
also  used  advb. 

w.Yks.  She  seeazed  him  full  wither  by  t'neck,  Blackah  Poems 
(1867)  14.  Lan.  A  lusty  whither  tyke,  Tim  Bobbin  Vieiv  Dial. 
(ed.  1740)  35;  Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Der.'^,  nw.Der.' 

Hence  Witherly,  adv.  hastily,  violently. 

Dev.  (Hall.)     n  Dev.  E.vm.  Scold.  (1746I  1.  220. 

WHITHER,  adv.  and  sb.^  Sc.  Cum.  1.  adv.  In  phr. 
w/iit/ier  away  F  where  are  you  going}  Cum.'  2.  sb.  In 
phr.  aity  whither,  obs.,  any  direction. 

Fif.  Some  .  .  .  Ran  first  the  tae  gate,  than  the  tither.  Glad  to 
escape  by  any  whither  That  herriment  and  scailh,  Tennant 
Papistry  (18271  87. 

WHITHERER,  sb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Also  written 
witherer  m.Yks.' ;  and  in  forms  whidderer  Cum.  ; 
widderer  Cum.*  [wi'Sarafr.]  Anything  large  and  strong 
of  its  kind  ;  esp.  a  big,  stout,  powerful  person.  See 
Whithering. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (i79o\  Cum.  He  was  reeght  aboot  t'gale,  fer  we 
bed  a  whidderer,  Sargisson  Joe  Scoap  (1881)  201;  Cum.*, 
m.Yks.*     w.Yks.  Hutton  Tour  to  Caves  ^1781).     ne.Lan.',  Lin.' 

WHITHERING,  ppl.  adj.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der. 
Also  written  withering  s.Lan.'  Chs.*''^  nw.Der.' ;  and  in 
forms  whidderen  Lakel. ° ;  wuthering  m.Yks.*  Lan.' 
s.Lan.*  [wi'Sarin.]  Big;  strong;  overbearing;  awkward; 
astonishing  in  any  way.     See  Whitherer. 

Lakel. ^  A  gurt  whidderen  fellow.  m.Yks.*  w.Yks.  (E.G.); 
w.Yks.'  He's  a  girt  withering  tike.  Lan.'  A  '  wutherin'  felley '  is 
a  powerful,  overbearing  man.    ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.*,  Chs. '2^,  nw.Der.* 

WHXTHERMENT,  s6.  Yks.  Also  written  witherment 
m.Yks.* ;  and  in  forms  whidderment  n.Yks.' ;  wuther- 
ment  Yks.  [wi'tSament.]  1.  Concussion  ;  the  shaking 
power  or  sensation  of  a  heavy  object  falling  with  violence ; 
a  lumbering  noise.  n.Yks.* '^,  m.Yks.*  See  Whither,  w. 
2.  Fierce  raging  of  the  wind. 

Ye  sud  bide  here  i'  t'cawd  weather,  when  there's  bonny 
wutherment.  MACQt;oiD  Don's  Barnt^h  (1877^)  xxvi. 

WHITHERSPALE,  sb.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Also 
written  wither- ;  and  in  form  whuther-.  1.  A  child's 
toy ;  see  below  ;  anything  very  light.     See  Spale,  sb.*- 

A  child's  toy  composed  of  a  piece  of  lath,  from  seven  inches  to 
a  foot  in  length,  notched  all  round,  to  which  a  cord  is  attached. 
This,  when  whirled  round,  produces  a  booming  sound.  '  He 
would  steal  it  if  it  were  as  light  as  a  whither-spale.' 
2.  A  thin,  lanky  person.  3.  A  person  of  versatile, 
changeable  character. 

WHITHERTY,  flr/y.  e.Yks.*  [wi'^ati.]  Doubtful,  un- 
decided ;  also  used  advb.       '  Ah  was  varry  whitherty  aboot  it.' 

WHITIE  WHITIE,  i'«/.    n.Lin.'     A  goose-call. 

WHITING,  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Also  in  forms  whiten 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  whitten  N.Cy."* ;  whyten  n.Cy.    [hwai'tin.] 


1.  A  small  fish,  apparently  the  young  of  the   salmon- 
trout,  Sa/nio  trittta.     Cf.  whitling. 

Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Whitling).  Per.  In  the  Tay,  above  Perth,  it  is 
called  the  Lammas  whiting,  from  its  appearance  in  the  river  at 
that  season.  Walker  Traits.  Highl.  Soc.  H.  354  (li.).  Dmf.  From 
the  end  of  June,  till  close-time,  there  is  abundance  of  fish  after 
floods,  in  Esk,  .  .  such  as  salmon  grilse,  sea-trout,  and  whitens 
as  they  are  named  here,  or  herlings,  as  thev  are  called  in 
Annandale,  Statist.  Ace.  XIV.  410  (16.).  n.Cy.  Border  Gt.  {Coll. 
L.L.B.);  N.Cy.*  (s.v.  Whitling).  Cum.*  The  word  whiting  is 
peculiar  to  Carlisle  and  district ;  there  is  great  doubt  still  existing 
as  to  whether  it  is  a  distinct  fish  or  only  the  grilse  stage  of  the 
salmon-trout— 5(j/hjo  trulla  ;  the  fish  is  common  to  most  rivers 
containing  sea-trout,  and  runs  up  the  Eden  in  large  numbers,  but 
never  very  far  up. .  .  The  prefix  '  silver '  distinguishes  the  ordinary 
whiting — Gadns  merlangits — from  the  river  whiting. 

2.  Phr.  to  know  how  to  butter  a  whiting,  to  know  how  to 
flatter.    Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Quhyte).    See  White,  adj.  15. 

WHITLER,  WHITLIE,  see  Whittawer,  Whitely. 

WHITLING,  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Not.  Also  in  form 
whutlin  Nhb.*  [wi'tlin,  hwi'tlin.]  A  young  fish, 
apparently  the  bull-trout,  Salmo  eriox,  in  its  first  year. 
Cf.  whiting. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Per.  In  some  parts  of  the  Ern,  there  are  ...  in 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  great  numbers  of  sea-trouts,  from  3  lb.  to 
6  lb.  weight.  The  fishermen  call  them  whitlings,  on  account  of 
the  scales  they  have  at  their  first  coming  up  the  river  from  the 
sea,  Statist.  Ace.  VIII.  488.  Bwk.  There  is  also  ...  a  larger  sort 
of  a  fish  called  a  whitling;  it  is  a  large  fine  trout,  from  16 
inches  to  2  feet  long,  ib.  IV.  380.  N.Cy.*  Nhb.  The  Tweed  he 
may  brag  o'  his  sawmon.  An'  blaw  of  his  whitlins  the  Til, 
Charnley  Fisher's  Garl.  (1830)  7  ;  Nhb.*  It  has  probably  obtained 
the  name  from  its  light,  silvery  appearance,  and  from  its  having 
no  red  or  dark  spots  on  its  sides,  as  other  trouts  have,  Oliver 
FlvFtshiiig  (1834)  68.     Not.  (J.H.B.) 

'whitlow-grass,  sb.  Lin,  The  sun-spurge, 
Euphorbia  Helioscopia. 

Probably  [so  called]  from  its  local  use  to  heal  whitlows  (B,  &  H.), 

WHITNA,  see  Whatten, 

WHITNEY,  sb.  Dev.*  [wi'tni.]  The  mealy  guelder- 
rose.  Viburnum  Lantana. 

In  Devonshire  they  have  a  saying,  'as  tough  as  a  Whitney  stick,' 
and  farm  lads  always  used  to  seek  this  wood  for  their  rustic  whips. 

WHITRACK,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lin.  Dev. 
Also  in  forms  futterick,  futterit  Abd. ;  quhitred,  quhittret 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  whiteret,  whitrat  Sc. ;  whitreck  Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
whitred  Sc.  Dev. ;  whitreek  Nhb.' ;  whitrit,  whitruck 
Sc. ;  whitteret  Sc.  Ir, ;  whitterick  Dmf  N.I.'  n.Lin.* ; 
whitterit  Sc.  N.I.* ;  whitterock  Dmf;  whittret  Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
whittrick  Fif  Lin. ;  whittritSc. ;  whutherit  N.I.' ;  whut- 
reek  Nhb.* ;  whutterick  Sc. ;  whutthroat  Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
whuttorock  Ayr. ;  witrat,  witratten  m.Yks.'  ;  witteret 
Ir.  ;  wutterick  Gall.       1.  A  weasel.     Also  used^^. 

Sc.  As  clever's  a  quhittret  (Jam.);  Duncan  Etyiit.  (1595): 
Reference  might  be  made  to  the  use  of  the  word  as  a  term  of 
endearment  applied  to  a  child,  particularly  to  a  clever,  sharp, 
active  child.  '  Ye  young  whittret,  there's  nae  catchin'  ye,' 
Montgomerie-Flehing  Notes  on  Jam.  (1899);  As  harmless  as 
a  whitred  without  teeth,  Colvil  Whigs  Supplic.  (1796)  Introd.  12; 
No  whiteret  wi'  its  snowy  breast,  Donald  Poems  (1867)  80. 
Sh.I. Sh.  News{'iiov.  25, 1899).  Mry.  (Jam.)  Bnff.  Gordon  Chron. 
Keith  (1880)  279.  e.Sc.  Just  like  the  girn  o'  a  whittret,  Setoun 
Sunshine  (1895)  98.  Abd.  (A.W.)  Frf.  Barrie  Licht  (1888)  i. 
Fif.  He's  yet  as  soople  as  a  whittrick,  M^'Laren  Tibbie  (1894)  117. 
s.Sc.  The  charking  whutthroat  and  the  taed,  Wilson  Tales  (1836) 
II.  43.  Dmb.  Statist.  Ace.  XVII.  247  (Jam.).  Ayr.  There  was 
wild  cats  in  the  plantin's,  and  badgers  tae,  forbye  whuttorocks  an 
etthers.  Service  Dr.  Diiqiiid  (ed.  1887)  230.  Lnk.  The  lythe 
whitteret  peep'd  frae  his  hole,  Nicholson  Idylls  (1870)  38.  Dmf. 
Wallace  Sc/:oo/)ii(»j/f»- (1899)  73.  GaU.  Hatefu'  it's  to  hear  the 
whut-throat  chark,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  411,  ed.  1876. 
n.Ir.  A'.  .StQ.  (i873)4th  S.  xii.  479.  Uls.  (M.B.-S.)  l.ii.N.&Q. 
(1874)  5th  S.  i,  91.  Nhb.'  'To  run  like  a  whutreek,'  descriptive 
of  something  going  fast  upon  its  legs.  m.Yks.',  n.Lin.*  Dev, 
Bellamy  Nat.  Hist.  Dev.  (1839)  pt.  11.  i. 
2.  Comb,  (i)  Whitrackfaced,  weasel-faced  ;  (2)  -faffing, 
'  a  confab  of  weasels  ' ;  (3)  -skin,  a  purse  made  of  the  skin 
of  a  weasel. 

(i)  Kcb.  His  wife  wus  a  skinny  whutterick-face't  ribe.  Trotter 
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Gall.  Gossip  (1901')  267.  (al  Gall.  Mactaggaht  Enncl.  (1824)  306, 
ed.  1876.  13  Sc. Her  minniehad  hain'd  the  uarl,And  tlicwhitrack- 
skin  had  routh,  Jamieson  Po/>.  Ballads  \  1^06)  I.  294.    Mry.  vJam.) 

3.  A  Stoat. 

N.I.'  Lin.  'What's  that?'  'Whittrick!  .  .  Tlicrc  must  be 
rabbits  about.'  Fenn  Dick  o'  the  Fein  1^1888    xxiv. 

WHITSTER,  sb.  Obsol.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Suf. 
Also  in  form  whitester  m.Yks.'  Chs.'"  1.  A  bleacher 
of  linen.     See  White,  a;//'.  14. 

N.Cy.',  m.Yks. 1     Lan.    Aw   moight   ha'   bin    a   cobbler,    or   a 
whitster,  Banks  Maiich.  Man  (1876    iii ;  Lan.'  '  Whitster's  Arms ' 
is  still  a  common  alehouse  sign.     s.Lan.',  Chs.'^^,  Suf.' 
2.  A  whitesmith.     Suf.' 

WHITSTONE,  see  Whetstone. 

WHITSUN,  sb.  and  v.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  watsun  Abd.  ;  whisn  e.Lan.' ; 
whissan  Wm.  ;  whissen  Cum.'  e.Yks. ;  whissle  Ir. ; 
whisson  Sc.  (  Iam.  Siippl.)  N.Cy.'  Dun'  w.Yks.' ;  whissun 
Dmf.  w.Yks.^'3  Lan.  Chs.'  Not.  Rut.'  s.Won'  Shn' ; 
whisun  n.Lin.'  War.'  ;  whitesun  vv.Som.'  Dev."  ;  whitzin, 
whitzun  Dev.  ;  whusen  Cum.  ;  whussen  SIk.  Nhb.' 
Cum.';  wisan  w.Yks.;  wissen  m.Lan.';  wisson  Sc. 
(]Mi.Suppl.)\  wissun  w.Yks.°  ;  wissuns  n.Lin.' ;  wysson 
Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  [wi'san,  hwi'san.]  1.  sb.  In  comb,  (i) 
Whitsun-ale,  a  feast  held  at  Whitsuntide  ;  (2)  -bobs,  (3) 
•boss,  the  flower  of  the  guelder-rose,  Viburnum  Opii/us; 
{4)  -cake,  a  cake  eaten  at  Whitsuntide  ;  see  below  ;  (5) 
•day,  (a}  Whitsuntide;  the  Whitsuntide  term;  (b)  the 
dafibdil,  esp.  the  two-flowered  daffodil,  A'arcissiis  bijloriis ; 
(c)thebittercress,C«rn'(7«!/"?(7;«(7rrt;  [d]  the  great  starwort, 
Stellaria  Holoslea  ;  (6)  -fair,  a  fair  held  at  Whitsuntide  ; 
(7)  -gilliflower,  (a)  the  white  rocket,  Hesperis  ma/rona/is  ; 
(b)  the  wallflower,  Cheiiaiithus  Cheiri ;  (c)  the  carnation, 
DiaiUhus  Caryophylliis  ;  (8)  -gilly,  see  (7,  rt)  ;  (9)  -holidays, 
the  Whitsuntide  holidays  ;  (10)  ^  Monday,  —  Tuesday, 
&c.,  Whit  Monday,  Whit  Tuesday,  &c.;  (11)  —  Sunday, 
(a)  Whit  Sunday  ;  \b)  see  (5,  d)  ;  (12) -tide,  (a)  see  (11,  n); 
\b)  see  (5,  d) ;  (13)  -tide  ale,  a  fair  or  feast  held  on  the 
Cotswold  hills;  (14)  -tide  boss,  see  (3);  (151 -tide  gilli- 
flower, (rt)  a  double  garden  variety  of  the  cuckoo-flower, 
Cardamiite  pratetisis ;  [b)  a  species  of  Lychnidea ;  (16) 
•time,  Whitsuntide. 

(i)  n.Lin.i,  Nhp.'  Oxf.  The  malt  money  in  the  shape  of  Whit- 
sun  ale  provided  the  churchwardens  with  funds  for  carrying  out 
the  church  services,  Stapleton  Three  Parishes  11893")  263.  Hnip. 
Who  encouraged  Whitsun  Ales  or  Wakes  or  Stage  players, 
Capes  Rural  Life  (igoi)  197.  [Feasts  at  which  parishioners  met 
for  amusement  and  sometimes  for  raising  funds  for  parochial  uses. 
Two  persons  were  chosen  as  '  Lord '  and  '  Lady  of  the  ale.'  A 
large  barn  was  fitted  up  as  the  '  Lord's  Hall.'  The  '  Lord'  and 
'  Lady '  were  conducted  to  the  barn  by  a  train  of  mock  attendants, 
when  dancing  and  feasting  followed,  Flk-Lore  Jrn.  (1886)  IV. 
104-6.]  (a)  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  (3)  Rut.',  War.^,  Wor.  (J.W.P.), 
s.Wor.i,  Glc'  (4)  Chs.'  A  three-cornered  cake  of  puff  paste 
containing  currants,  eaten  at  the  Knutsford  Whitsun  fair.  n.Lin.' 
Made  of  layers  of  paste,  currants,  sugar,  and  spices.  (5,  n)  Sc. 
(Jam.  Siippl.)  ;  Monthly  Mag.  (1798)  II.  437.  Abd.Aw'm  thinkin' 
o'  takin'  Bogheid  at  Watsunday,  an*  Aw  wint  you  for  hoosekeeper, 
yibd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (July  26,  I902^.  Slk,  Tiiojison  Driniutiel- 
dale  (1901)  133.  Dur.'  Cum.'  hitrod.  14.  w.Yks.^,  e.Lan.', 
m.Lan.'  (i)  Dev.  (B.  &  H.)  n.Dev.  Whit-zindays,  snap-jacks, 
goosey-vlops,  Rock/ixi  n«' A'fW  (1867)  st.  49.  (ci  Dev.  Reports 
/^rowHC.  (1884).  (rf)  Dev. 4  (6)  Chs.'  Knutsford  Whitsun  Fair. 
Cor.  The  fields  along  the  side  of  the  valley  werelined  with  booths 
and  sweetstalls  and  standings — a  perfect  Whitsun-fair,  '  Q.'  Three 
Ships  (1892)  184.  (7,  (i)  Shr.'  This  plant  flowers  about  Whitsun- 
tide, whence  the  appellation.  Som.  (W.F.R.\  w.Som.'  Dev. 
Reports  Provinc.  (1889).  [b,  c)  Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873").  (8) 
War.*  (g)  Rnt.'  (10)  Ir.  Here's  Mike  that  was  born  on  Whissle 
Monday,  Carleton  Trails  Peas.  (ed.  1843)  I.  337.  Cum.  Blist 
Whusen  Tuesday ! — best  day  in  the  year,  Smith  Dial.  (1839)  120. 
Wm.  Kendal  back-endfaer  an  whissan-Saetreda,  Spec.  Dial. 
(1885)  pt.  iii.  23.  e.Yks.  O  Whissen  Munda  ...  he  chanced  le 
meet  his  sweethaht.  Dial.  (1887)  25.  w.Yks.*  '  Wissun-Monday,' 
as  it  is  called,  is  the  general  anniversary  daj'  of  the  Sunday- 
Schools.  Lan.  It'll  be  so  long  come  Whissun-Tuesday,  Clegg 
Sketches  (i8g5)  360.  War.*,  Shr.',  w.Som.'  (1 1,  «)  N.Cy.',  Nhb.' 
w.Yks.'  Hcdto  been  at  our  kirk  last  Whisson-Sunday  !  il.  318; 


w.Yks.''*  Rut.'  Whissun  Sunday  is  our  feast-Sunday.  War.', 
Shr.',  w.Som.'  (A  Dev.  We  used  to  call  they  Whilsun-sundays, 
but  some  calls  they  snapjacks,  Reports  Provinc.  ( 1889'.  ( 12,  a) 
Dmf.  Her  fifteenth  birthday  was  last  Whissuntide,  Patom  Castle- 
braes  (1898)  39.  (6)  Hmp.  ^W.M.E.F.)  (13)  Glo.  Edb.  Review 
(Apr.  18091  144.  (14)  Glo.'  (15,  n)  Glo.'  (b)  Som.  Jen.nings 
OOs.  Dial.  w.Etig.  (1825).  (16)  Lan.  It  happened  at  Whissuntime, 
Clegg  Sketches  1 1895)  360. 

2.  Whitsuntide.  Chs.',  n.Lin.',  Dev.*  3.  v.  To  keep 
the  Whitsuntide  holiday. 

s.Not.  Ycr  look  as  if  yerd  bin  whissuning  (J  P  K.\ 
WHITTAKER,  sb.    Dev.    Also  written  whltaker  ;  and 
in  forms  whiteacre,  witacre.     A  species  of  quartz. 

MoORE//li/.  Z>«'.t  1829  J.288;  YoUNG^Mnn/j^^j/f.  I  1784-1815^ 
XXX.  75.  n.Dev.  Rock y/"i(i>rA'W/ (1867)  G/.  w.Dev.  Intermixed 
with  the  soil,  and  often  united  with  fragments  of  slate  rock,  is  found 
a  species  of  crystal  or  quartz — provincially  whittaker — which  in 
colour  is  mostly  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  red  or  rust  colour, 
Marshall  Riir.  Econ.  (1796)  I.  16. 

WHITTAWER,  sb.  n.Cy.  Midi.  Stf.  Den  Not.  Lin. 
Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Bdf.  Also  written  whitawer  Not.*; 
and  in  forms  whitall  Nhp.*;  whitawNot. ;  whitler  Lin.'; 
whittaw  Stf  Not.  Nhp.*  War."  Bdf;  whittire  Rut.'; 
whittower  Lin.'  sw.Lin.' ;  witter  Lei.'  [wit9-3(r).]  A 
saddler;  a  maker  or  mender  of  harness;  a  collar-maker  ; 
a  worker  in  '  white-leather,'  q.v.,  s.v.  White,  adj.  \  (47,  a). 
See  Tawer,  sb.^ 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  Siippl.  Midi.  Marshall  Riir.Econ.  (1796) 
II.  n.Stf.  Mr.  Goby  the  whittaw.  otherwise  saddler,  Geo.  Eliot 
A.  Bede  (1859)  I.  105.  Der.*,  nw.Der.',  Not.*3  s.Not.  Properly  a 
saddler  who  makes  his  own  whit-leather  (J.P.K.).  Lin.  Thomp- 
son Hist,  Boston  (1856)  730;  Lin.'  sw.Lin.'  We've  the  whit- 
towers  in  the  house,  they  mend  the  harness  by  contract.  Rut.' 
Lei,'  Speaking  generally,  a  whittawer  is  to  a  saddler  what  a 
cobbler  is  to  a  shoemaker.  Nhp.'  *  War.*  We  alius  used  to  comb 
out  the  wool  for  the  collars  when  the  whittaw  came  to  do  the 
mending.     Bdf.  Batchelor  Anal.  Eng.  Lang.  (1809)  147. 

WRITTEN,  sb.  Irel.  Midi.  Won  Shr.  Brks.  s.Cy.  Ken. 
Hmp.  w.Cy.  Also  written  witten  Wor. ;  and  in  forms 
whiten  Midi.  s.  &  w.Cy.;  witan  Shn'  [wi'tan.]  1.  In 
comp.  (i)  Whitten-beam,  (a)  the  white  beam-tree, /';r«.'! 
Aria ;  (h)  the  mealy  guelder-rose,  VibiiniKiit  Laiilaiia  ; 
(2)  -pear,  the  pear,  Pyriis  domeslica ;  (3)  -tree,  {a)  the 
mountain  ash,  P.  Aiicuparia ;  (b)  see  (i,  b). 

(i,  a)Hmp.'  (6)  Midi.,  s.  &  w.Cy.  Akerman  ^irr/<.  XLII.  125, 
in  (B.  &  H.\  (2^1  Wor.  (B.  &  H.)  (3,  n)  Ir. /"/*-Z.o« /?<■£■.  (1881) 
IV.  117.     Shr.'     (i)Brks.,Midl.,  s.  &w.Cy.  Akerman  16.  (B.  &  H.) 

2.  The  mealy  guelder-rose,  Viburnum  Lanlana.  Ken. 
(Hall.),  Ken.' 

WRITTEN,  V.  Yks.  To  sharpen,  esp.  to  sharpen 
knives.    See  White,  v.^ 

w.Yks.  The  Sheffield  Bluestone  is  a  fine-grained  stone  used  for 
finishing  fine  goods.  The  act  of  grinding  on  a  Bluestone  is 
termed '  whittening ' — the  Sheffield  whittle  from  the  earliest  period 
being  in  all  probability  ground  on  this  stone.  Woodward  Geol. 
Eng.  and  Wales  (1816)  113:  w.Yks.* 

Hence  Whitteningstone,  sb.  a  stone  used  by  knife- 
grinders  to  smooth  roughly-ground  scythes,  &c.    w.Yks.* 

WRITTEN,  see  Whiting. 

WRITTER,  s6.'  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  quhitter, 
quitter  (Jam.).     A  hearty  draught  of  liquor. 

Rnf.  Ye  aye  can  get  a  whitter  Tae  keep  you  cantie,  Fraser 
Chimes  (1853)  183.  Ayr.  Tak  a  guid  whiUer  o'  the  yill  (Jam.)  ; 
We'll  sit  down  an'  tak  our  whitter,  To  cheer  our  heart.  Burns 
Ep.  to  Lapraik  ;Apr.  i,  1785)  St.  19. 

WRITTER,  s6.*  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  whittery 
Gall.    Weak  stuff;  anything  weak  in  growth. 

Ayr.  I  laid  them  [eggsj  in  a  my  King'shood  [stomach]  Wi' 
gude  fresh  butter,  Whare  I  wat  they  grew  flesh  an'  blood,  And 
that  nae  whitter,  Fisher  Poems  (1790I  112.  Gall.  His  scythes 
row  owre  a  famous  swaird,  And  no  a  silly  whittery,  Mactaggart 
Eiicvcl.  (1824)  214,  ed.  1876  ;  lA.  473. 

WRITTER,  t'.'  and  sb.^  In  i;cn.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel. 
and  Eng.  Also  written  wittar  Vks.;  witter  n.Cy.  w.Yks.^* 
Lan.  Not.'  sw.Lin.'  Lei.'  Glo.'  e.An.'  Ken.'*  I.W. ;  and  in 
forms  quhitter,  quitter  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wetter  w.Yks.**  ; 
whetter w.Yks.*  [wi-t3(r, hwi'tar.]  \.  v.  To  chirp;  to 
warble  ;  to  twitter.    Cf.  wither,  v.' 
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Sc.  The  sma'  fowls  in  the  shavv  began  To  whitter  in  the  dale, 
Jamieson  Po/.  i?«//arfs  (1806)  I.  226;  (Jam.)  Abd.  The  whitterin' 
birds  were  sadly  cowed,  Shelley  Flourrs  (1868)  57.  w.Sc. 
(Jam.-)     Fif.  Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  7.     Uls.  (M.B.-S  ) 

2.  To  speak  low  and  rapidly;  to  chatter,  talk  nonsense. 
Cf.  twitter,  v}  4. 

Sc.  Mackay.  Rxb.  The  winking  swankies  whitter,  A.  Scott 
Poems  (ed.  1808;  82.  Dmf.  Hamilton  The  Mawkin  (1898)  27. 
n.Yks.  (,I.W.),  Glo.i 

3.  To  fret,  complain  ;  to  whimper ;  to  worry ;  to  be  a 
fidget.     Cf.  twitter,  v}  5. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)  w.Yks.  Sho  wittard  hur  furst  huzband  hiz  life 
aght  we  hur  tongue.  Tom  Treddlehoyle  Bairttsla  Ami.  (1852)  36  ; 
w.Yks.35.  Lan.  (I.W.),  Not.^,  Lin.',  n.Lin.i  se.Lin.  A  witterin' 
hound  ( J.T.B.).  sw.Lin.'  I  witter  my-sen  at  times,  and  my  husband 
tells  me  I'm  a  regular  wittering  old  woman.  Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.^ 
Ken.  Lewis  /.  Tenet  (1736)  (s.v.  Whilk)  ;  Ken.12,  I.W.  (C.J.V.) 

Hence  (i)  Whittering, />/>/.  adj.  (a)  wearisome,  tedious; 
(.b)  peevish  ;  (2)  Whittersome,  adj.  fretful,  pining ;  (3) 
Whittery,  adj.  peevish  ;  fretful ;  sickly ;  pale. 

(i,«)Not.'  Lei.' He's  so  wittering.  Nhp.'Don't  be  sowhittering. 
War.3  (A)w.Yks.2  (2)  w.Yks.s  (3)  w.Yks.",  Nhp.'  e.An.l  It  is 
a  poor  whittery  brat.  Nrf.  She  look  rarely  wittery,  don't  she? 
(A.G.F.)     Ken.i 

4.  Of  a  horse :  to  neigh,  whinny.  War.^,  Hmp.*  Cf. 
whicker,!;.      5.  Of  fallen  leaves  :  to  rustle.     Glo.' 

6.  sb.  A  low,  plaintive,  murmuring  noise  ;  the  mournful, 
single  note  uttered  by  a  small  bird.     Nhb.\  Brks.' 

7.  Loquacity,  chatter  ;  esp.  in  phr. /lold  your  w/ii/ter. 
Rxb.  Hold  your  whitter  (Jam.)  ;  I  would  counsel  you,  Gavin, 

to  baud  your  whitter  the  night,  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  26. 

"WHITTER,  v.'^  and  sb."  Sc.  Glo.  Oxf.  Also  written 
witter  Glo.'  Oxf.  [wi-t3{r),  hwrtsr.]  1.  v.  To  lessen 
by  taking  away  small  portions  ;  to  fritter  away.  Rxb. 
(Jam.)  Cf  white,  v}  2.  sb.  pi.  Tatters,  fragments. 
Glo.',  Oxf  (Hall.) 

WHITTER,  v.^  Sc.  Glo.  Also  written  witter  Glo.' ; 
and  in  form  quhitter  Sc.  (Jam.)  1.  Obs.  To  scamper; 
to  patter  along  ;  to  shuffle  about. 

Sc.  Mackay.  w.Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  Whitterin  down  the  stair  (I'i.). 
Gall.  Running  about  in  a  strange  simple  manner.  The  way  a 
modest  lover  haunts  his  mistress,  Mactacgart  Eiicycl,  (1824). 
Glo.'  He  wittered  down  the  passage. 

2.  To  trickle.         Glo.*  The  rain  wittered  down  my  neck. 
WHITTERET,  WHITTERICK,  see  Whitrack. 
WHITTERICK,  sb.     Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.     [hwi-tarik.] 

1.  The  curlew,  Niiineiiins  arqnata.  e.Lth.  Swainson 
Birds  (1885)  200.  2.  The  little  grebe,  Tachybaptes 
Jhivuiiilis.     N.I.'      3.  A  young  partridge.     n.Cy.  (Hall.) 

WHITTERISH,  adj.  Nhp.  Hrt.  [witarij.]  Faded ; 
washed  out ;  badly  washed. 

Nhp.'  Applied  to  clothes  which  have  lost  their  colour  from  the 
effect  of  the  sun,  or  frequent  washing,  and  are  becoming  whitish. 
Hrt.  (H.G.) 

WHITTERIT,  WHITTEROCK,  see  Whitrack. 

WHITTER- WHATTER,  t'.  and  s*.  Obs.orobsol.  Sc. 
1.  V.  To  converse  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  Rxb.  (Jam.) 
See  Whitter,  !».'  2,  Whittie-whattie.  2.  sb.  Trifling 
conversation  ;  chattering  ;  tittle-tattle. 

Rxb.  (Jam.)  ;  What  need  ye  heed  sic  whitter-whatter?  A.  Scott 
Poems  (ed.  18081  50.  Dmf.  There,  now,  no  more  whitter-whatter, 
for  I'm  clean  mated  out  and  needing  sleep  sairly,  Hamilton  The 
Maivki)t  (1898)  255. 

3.  A  garrulous  woman.     Rxb.  (Jam.) 
WHITTERY,  WHITTIE,  see  Whitter,  sZ>.^  Wheety. 
WHITTIE-WHATTIE,  v.  and  sb.     Obs.  or  obsol.     Sc. 

n.Cy.  Also  written  whitiewliatie  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  whittee- 
whattee  N.Cy.' ;  and  in  form  wheety-what  Edb.  L  v. 
To  shilly-shally ;  to  make  frivolous  excuses ;  to  talk 
frivolously ;  to  whisper.     See  Whitter-whatter. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  What  are  j-e  whittie-whattieing  about,  ye  gowk? 
Scott  Pirate  fiSai)  vi.     N.Cy.' 

Hence  Whitteewhatteeing,  sb.  indecision,  procrasti- 
nation on  a  frivolous  pretext.  N.Cy.'  2.  sb.  An  idle 
pretence;  a  frivolous  excuse ;  vague,  shuffling,  or  cajoling 
language. 

Sc.  The  sense  and  substance  of  all  this  whittle  whattie,  to  be 


sure,  will  be  only,  '  O  be  quiet,  let  nothing  be  heard,  that  may 
provoke  his  Highness,'  M«\Vard  Contendings  (1723)  363  (Jam.). 
Edb.  Showan'  His  .  .  .  meikle  kyte,  braws,  consequence.  And 
haveran'  wheety-whats,  Carlop  Green  11793)  125,  ed.  1817. 
3.  One  who  employs  every  kind  of  means  to  gain  his 
end.     Fif.  (Jam.) 

WHITTLE,  si.'  and  v.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel. 
Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  written  whitle  Sh.I.  Lin.' ;  wittle 
Cum.*  w.Yks.  Glo.';  wyttle  Ayr.;  and  in  forms  futtle 
Kcd.  ;  whettle  n.Cy. ;  whuttle  Sc.  Nhb.'     [witl,  hwi'tl.] 

1.  sb.  A  knife,  asp.  a  large  one,  such  as  is  used  by 
butchers;  a  carving-knife.     See  Thwittle,  White,  t'.' 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Bch.  Cuttit  a  fang  frae  a  kebbuck  wi'  a  whittle, 
Forbes /«(.  (1742)  13.  Kcd.  Forks  an'  futtles  were  to  hantles 
Leems  nae  handlet  ilka  day.  Grant  Z.«V5  (1884)  72.  Ayr.  To  get 
a  wyttle  to  curtail  your  corns,  Ramsay  IVoodnotes  (1868)  232. 
Gall.  The  whittle  in  Grice's  hands  was  sheathed  in  the  dominie's 
ribs,  Crockett /)(?)■;*  0' 71/ooH  ( 1002)  146.  N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  Lakel.'", 
Cum.''*  n.Yks.';  n.Yks."  A  knife  of  a  small  or  inferior  description. 
'  That  thing  weeant  cut,  it's  nobbut  a  whittle.'  e.Yks.  Marshall 
Rur.  Econ.  (1788).  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.' "*5  Lan.  A  Lancashire 
man  calls  a  knife,  more  especially  a  clasp-knife,  'a  whittle,' 
Gaskell  Lectures  Dial.  (1854)  18.  ne  Lan.',  m.Lan.',  s.Lan.', 
nw.Der.',  Rut.',  Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.^,  Shr."  Hrf.  A  penny  whittle, 
that  will  neither  cut  stick  nor  vitile,  Bound  Provinc.  (1876).  Bdf. 
Batchelor  Anal.  Eng.  Lang.  (1809)  147.     Hnt.  (T.P.F.',  Suf.' 

2.  CoiHp.  (i)  Whittle-case,  sb.  a  case  or  sheath  for  a 
knife  ;  (2)  -gait  or -gate,  the  right  of  partaking  at  another 
person's  table ;  see  Knife-gate,  s.v.  Knife,  I  (4)  ;  (3) 
-gang,  see  below  ;  (4)  -ganger,  a  person  who  for  services 
rendered  is  given  free  board  at  the  houses  of  the 
community  ;  hence  a  visitor  who  outstays  his  welcome  ; 
(5)  -smith,  a  cutler;  (6)  -tang,  a  knife-making  term  :  a 
pointed  flat '  tang'  without  any  '  bolster,'suitable  for  driving 
into  a  handle. 

(i)  Slg.  The  father  o'  her  flesher  race,  He  was  the  first  in  a'  the 
place  .  .  .  Wore  by  his  side  the  whittle  case,  Muir  Poems  (1818) 
18.  (2)  Lakel.'"  Cum.  There  are  two  schools  in  this  parish, 
supported  by  public  subscription  ;  the  masters  are  hired  for  about 
;^io  a  year,  and  they  go  about  with  the  scholars  in  rotation  for 
victuals,  a  privilege  called,  in  many  places,  'a  whittle  gate,' 
Hutchinson  Hist.  Cum.  (1794)  1. 95  ;  Ciun.'  Formerly  clergymen 
and  schoolmasters  had  the  privilege  of  using  their  whittles  or 
knives  at  the  tables  of  their  parishioners,  at  known  and  stated 
intervals,  by  way  of  helping  out  their  scanty  stipends.  This 
custom  prevailed  till  1864  and  ceased  with  the  death  of  the 
schoolmaster  of  Wasdale  Head;  Cum.",  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.'  (3) 
Cum."  An  065.  custom  in  which  a  person  was  appointed  to  take 
the  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  village  to  the  common  pasture.  He 
called  them  in  the  morning  by  blast  of  horn,  and  left  the  horn  at 
the  different  houses  in  rotation.  At  the  house  where  the  horn  was 
left  there  the  whittleganger  would  get  his  meat  free.  .  .  'It  is  well- 
known  in  the  Beaumont  district  near  Carlisle,  and  was  formerly 
known  at  Botcherby.  At  Beaumont  it  was  the  practice  to  engage 
a  lad  to  herd  the  cattle  on  the  marshes  and  to  sound  the  horn  "  to 
call  the  cattle  home."  His  remuneration  was  a  small  sum  in  cash 
and  "  hismeat "  at  different  farm-houses  in  turn,'  Carlisle  Jrn.  (Nov. 
14,1899).  (4)16.  (5)  w.Yks.  T'owd  whittlesmiths  wer  not  somad 
That  sed  i'  days  of  owd  Stiff  fromaty  'ol  fit  a  lad  For  t'smithy, 
t'field,  or  t'fowd,  Senior  Smithy  Rhymes  (1882)  40.  (6)  w.Yks. ^ 
It  is  used  for  shoemakers'  knives  and  the  dirk,  and  most  *  old- 
fashioned'  knives  have  whittle-tangs.  Daggers,  also,  have  a 
whittle-tang. 

3.  Phr.  (i)  as  gleg,  or  as  sharp,  as  a  Kilmatirs  whittle, 
quick-witted,  acute  ;  (2)  on  the  whittle,  in  a  state  of  fidgety 
uneasiness  ;  (3)  to  liave  aye  good  wliittle  at  one's  belt,  obs.,  to 
be  ever  ready  with  an  answer ;  (4)  to  think  one's  whittle  in 
the  shaft,  to  make  sure  of  success  ;  (5)  whittle  and  whang, 
touch  and  go. 

(i)  Sc.  HisLOP  Anecdote  (1874)  17.  Ayr.  Being  ...  as  gleg  too 
as  a  Kilmaurs  whuttle,  which  is  commonly  said  to  cut  an  inch 
before  the  point.  Service  A^o/(T»e//(»is  (1890)9.  (2)  sw.Lin.' She's 
been  on  the  whittle  ever  sin.  1,3)  Sc.  Kevly  Prov.  (1721)  387. 
(4)  Abd.  She  sees  him  leeshin'  up  the  craft.  An'  thinks  her 
whittle's  i'  the  shaft,  Beattie  Parings  (1801)  25,  ed.  1873.  (5) 
Uls.  (M.B.-S.) 

4.  A  reaping-hook.    See  Crooked-whittle,  s.v.  Crooked, 

2(4). 

Sc.  (Jam.),  S.  &  Ork.'     Fif.  Rise,  rise,  an'  to  the  whittle  In  haste 
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this  day,  Douglas  Pncms  (1806)  138.     Edb.  The  pleugh-stafi"  or 
wliittle  wield  Mair  bang  than  ever,  Learmont  Poems  (1791)  314. 

5.  A  steel  for  sharpening  knives  ;  a  whetstone. 
S.  &  Ork.',  w.Sc.  (Jam.)  Gall  Mactaggart  £"nf/.  (1824)  479, 
ed.  1876.  w.Yks.  Rub  t'carvin'  knife  ovver  t'whiltle  (B.K.); 
■w.Yks.2,  e.Lan.',  S-Lan.*  Lei. ^  'Whittle  hills'  in  Charnwood 
Forest  have  their  name  from  being  the  source  of  the  supply  of 
Charnwood  Forest  whetstones,     War.^ 

e.  A  slight  flogging. 
Brks.i  A  had  no  call  to  maayke  zuch  a  bellerin'  vor  I  awnly  gin 
un  a  bit  of  a  whittle. 

7.  V.  To  pare  oft"  wood,  as  in  trimming  a  stick ;  to  cut, 
esp.  to  cut  with  a  blunt  knife. 

So.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.)  e.Ltb.  The  braw  shepherd 
lad,  Wha'  .  .  .  has  whittled  a  rung,  Mucklebackit  RInntes 
(1885)  i8g.  Ant.  (S.A.B.),  n.Cy.  (  Hall.'i,  Nhb.'  (s.v.  White', 
Cum.''  Wni.  Whittle  us  a  bit  off  that  cheese,  will  ta '  '  B.K.) 
n.Yks.i^*,  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.*;  w.Yks.5  A  person  wouldn't  be 
'  whittling'  if  he  was  cutting  down  a  brush  handle  by  an  inch  at 
a  time  ;  he  only  'vvliittles'  his  lead-pencil.  In  prep-^ring  a  plug 
he  would  first  cut  and  rough-shape  it.  Lan.  A'.  &  Q.  (1880)  6th 
S.  i.  205.  ne.Lan.',  a.Lan.',  Stf.  (J  K.),  Der.^,  Not»=,  Lin.',  Lei.', 
Nhp.',  War.i  =  3,  Hnt.  (T.P.F.),  Suf.'  [Amer.  Then  I  said  'good 
morning,'  and  left,  while  Mr.  Maginn  selected  a  fresh  stick  to 
whittle,  Adeler  Elbow  Room  (1876)  xxi.] 

Hence  (i)  Whitling,  ppl.  adj.  careful  ;  mean  ;  '  cheese- 
paring ' ;  (2)  Whitlings,  sb.  pi.  wood-shavings. 

(i)  n.Lio.  She  always  was  a  very  whitling  woman  (M.P.).  (2) 
n.Yks.2 

8.  To  sharpen  ;  also  in  comb.  Whittle  to-whet. 

Lnk.  Your  graving  tool,  sae  keenly  whittled,  Cuts  every  stroke, 
M'^Indoe  Poems  (1805)  51.  n.Cy.  (J.L.  1783),  w.Yks.  (J.W.), 
ne.Lan.',  Lei.',  War.* 

Hence  Whitling-stone,  sA.  a  whetstone. 
Sh.I.  The  sharp  ring  of  the  whitling  stone  on  the  scythe  blades, 
Stewart  Tales  (1892)  152. 

9.  To  nog  lightly.    Brks.  CI.  (1851) ;   Brks.'        10.  To 
wear  by  friction  ;  to  chafe,  rub  ;  to  wear  away ;  to  wash. 

n.Yks.'^  Anj'lhing  worn  by  constant  treading  upon  is  whittled 
away,  as  when  a  threshold  becomes  thin  and  low  in  the  middle 
(s.v.  Whitedl.  Nhp.'  A  saddle  which  pinches  a  horse's  shoulder 
whittles  the  skin  ;  a  shoe  working  against  a  stocking  whittles  a 
hole  in  it,  or  whittles  the  skin  off  the  heel.  War.*,  o»f.  (Hall.) 
Bdf.  Batchelor  Anal.  Eiig.  Lang.  (1809)  147.     Hnt.  (T.P.F.) 

Hence  Whittlings,  sb.pl.  particles  worn  off  by  friction. 
n.Yks.*  11.  To  fidget  ;  to  move  aboilt  uneasily ;  to 
shuffle  backwards  ;  fii^.  to  worry,  fret. 

Cum.*  Ohsol.  Not.  What  are  you  whittling  about  \  N.  &  Q. 
(i88o)6thS.  i.  205.  s.Not.  Now,  missis,  don't  whittle;  things 
might  be  much  wuss  (J.P.K.).  sw.Lin.'  I  felt  whittled  about  it. 
12.  To  cut  down  prices.  Cum."  13.  With  away  :  to 
waste,  squander.  Glo.'  14.  With  out:  to  ravel  out. 
s.Wor.  (H.K.) 

WHITTLE,  sb?  Irel.  Dur.  Lei.  War.  Pern.  GIo.  Oxf. 
Suf.  Sus.  Hmp.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  whittal 
Cor.  ;  and  in  forms  wettel  Cor.^  ;  wattle  Cor.'  ;  whiddle 
Hmp.'  ;  whithel  Wxf  ;  widdle  Dev.  [witl.]  1.  A 
cape;  a  mantle;  adoubleblanket  worn  over  the  shoulders  ; 
a  shawl  ;  lit.  '  a  white  mantle.' 

Lei.',  War.3  s.Pem.  Jinny  Teague'av  'a  got  a  scarlet  whittle 
(W. M.M.I.  Suf.',  Sus. '2  Hmp.  A  three-cornered  shawl  with 
fringes  along  the  border,  worn  by  women  of  the  lower  classes  and 
generally  red  or  white— chiellymadeof  worsted,  Grose  ^1790)  71/5. 
add.  (M.) ;  Hmp.'  w.Cy.  Ray  (1691).  Dev.'  The  wrapper  in 
which  a  child  is  carried  to  the  christening,  96.  n.Dev.  Fd  just  put 
mother's  old  widdle  over  my  head,  Chanter  Witch  (1896)  vii. 
nw.Dev.' 

2.  A  baby's  flannel ;  a  baby's  woollen  napkin  ;  a  flannel 
petticoat. 

War.3  Glo.  In  whittles  and  clouts  [in  swaddling  clothes], 
Horae  Siibsecivae  (1777)  466.  Oxf.'  MS.  add..  Dor.'  n.Dev. 
Th'art  olways  a  vustled  up  in  an  old  jump  or  a  whittle,  E.xm. 
Scold.  (1746)  1.  108.  w.Som.'  The  regular  name  of  a  baby's  long 
flannel  petticoat.  It  is  made  with  the  front  open,  and  tied  with 
tapes.  The  whittle  is  left  off  when  the  baby  is  'tucked  up'  or 
shortened.     Cor.  A^.  If  Q.  (1854)  1st  S.  x.  479;  Cor.' 2 

3.  A  covering  for  the  bed  ;  a  sheet.     Wxf.',  Dur.  (K.) 
Hence  Mucha-whithel,  sb.  a  winnowing-sheet.    Wxf 
[OE.  hwltet,  a  cloak  ;  a  blanket  (Sweet).] 


WHITTLE,  sb.«  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Also  written  wittle 
w.Yks. ;    and   in   form   whuttle   Ir.     [wi'U,   hwi'U.]     A 

whitlow;  an  '  agnail' (q.v.). 

Fif.  We  will  feili  mair  a  whittell  in  our  fingar  nor  the  helthe  of 
the  haill  body,  Melvill -.^H/oAroj-.  (1610)  366,  ed.  184a.  Uls. 
M'Crone  suffered  for  a  whole  winter  from  whuttle  in  one  of  his 
thumbs,  M'Ilroy  Druids  hltind  :  igoa)  7.  Don.  His  hand  tuk 
bad  with  the  whittle,  Pearson's  Mag.  (July  1900)  49.  n.Yks.'* 
w.Yks.  Avhed  f  wittle  e  me  rcight  hand  thumb,  Tom  Treddle- 
HOVLE  Baiinsla  Ann.  11850)  42. 

WHITTLED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Lan.  Litoxicated. 
n.Cy.  (K.),  ne.Lan.' 

WHITTON,  see  Witting. 

WHITTRICK,  WHITTRIT,  see  Whitrack. 

WHITTY,  s6.'  Wor.  Shr.  Ilrf  Rdn.  w.Cy.Wil.  Also 
written  witty  w.Wor.'  Shr.'  [witi.]  1.  The  pear,  Pynis 
doDicstica.  Wor.  (B.  &  H.)  2.  The  mountain  ash,  P. 
Aiiciiparia.  Shr.  (Hall.)  Rdn.  Morgan  //'(/■;.  11881). 
3.  Comp.  (i)  Whitty-berry,  the  berry  of  the  mountain 
ash  ;  (2)  -bushes,  the  hedge-maple,  Acer  campeslre  ;  (3) 
•pear,  (a)  the  pear,  Pyrus  donicstica  ;  (b)  the  wild  service- 
tree,  P.  toniiiiialis;  (4)  -tree,  (a)  the  mountain  ash,  P. 
Aucuparia ;  (6)  the  mealy  guelder-rose.  Viburnum  Lantaiia. 

(i)Shr.'  (a)Shr.(K.B.)  (,30,^1  Wor.(B.&H.)  (4,  a) w.Wor.', 
Shr.',Hrf.',w.Cy.(B.&H.)  (A)Wil.Whitty-treeor  wayfaring  tree, 
is  rare  in  this  county ;  some  few  in  Cranbourne  Chase  and  three  or 
four  on  the  south  downe  of  the  farme  of  Broad  Chalke,  Aubrey 
Nat.  Hist.  (ed.  1847)  56  ;  Wil.' 

WHITTY,  sb.^  Sc.  Dev.  Cor.  [witi.]  The  white- 
throat,  Sylvia  ciiterea  ;  also  in  coiiip.  Whitty-beard  or 
-bird. 

Ayr.  I  kent  a  whittie's  nest  in  at  the  root  o'  j-on  rowen  tree, 
AiNSLiE  Land  of  Bums  (ed.  189a)  19.  Dev.,  Cor.  Zoologist 
(1854)  XII.  4355.     Cor.  RoDD  Birds  (1880)  315. 

WHITTY-WHAWS,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Silly  pretences. 
See  Fittie-fies. 

Abd.  It's  them  that  (leys  me  wi'  their  taws,  Their  cankart  cuffs 
and  whitty-whaws.  Skinner  Poems  (1809    99. 

WHITWHAT,  adj  Rdn.  [witwot.]  Unstable, 
changeable.     Morgan  IVds.  (1881). 

WHIVEL,  WHIVER,  see  Wivel,  Wiver,  v. 

WHIXALL-BIBLE,  sb.  Shr.'  A  slang  expression  for 
a  piece  of  peat  prepared  for  fuel  on  Whixall  Moss. 

WHIZ-A-GIG,  sb.  and  v.  Lin.  Wil.  Cor.  Also  in 
forms  whissgig  Wil.'  ;  whizgig  n.Lin.' ;  whizzy-gig 
Cor.';  wissgig  Wil.'  [wiz-(»)-gig.]  1.  sb.  A  whirligig; 
achild'stoy.  n.Lin.', Cor.'*  2.  A  bitof  funortomfoolery; 
a  '  lark.'         Wil.'  Now,  none  o'  your  whissgigs  here  ! 

Hence  Whissgiggy,  adj.  frisky,  '  larky.'  ib.  3.  v.  To 
'  lark '  about.     Wil.  Slow  Gl.  (1892) ;  Wil.' 

WHIZBIRD,  see  Wosbird. 

WHIZEEK.s*.    N.I.'    A  severe  blow. 

A  hut  him  a  whizeek  on  the  lug. 

WHIZ(Z,  w.'  and  5^-.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Lakel.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan. 
Der.  Wor.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  wizz  Dev. ;  and  in 
forms  wheeze  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  whuz  Lakel.^  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.' 
[wiz,  hwiz.]  1.  V.  To  spin  or  whisk  round  ;  to  move 
quickly  ;  to  bustle  fussily. 

Fif.  His  long-tail'd  demons  black  as  coal.  That  whiz  to  serve 
him  from  hell's  ev'ry  coast,  Tennant  Anster  (i8ia)  144,  ed.  1871. 
e. Yks.'  Jack  whizzed  roond,  an  smackt  his  feeace,  MS.  add. 
(T.H.)  w.Yks.  T'beeas  just  whizzed  it  tail  rahnd,  Yks.  Wkly. 
Post  (Feb.  29,  1896).  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Dev.  \'ur  ta  zee  aul  tha 
shopmen,  an  tailors  an  clarks,  Wizzing  about  thare  yung  hummen 
an  havin'  zich  larks,  Nathan  Hogg  Poit.  Lett.  (1847)  24,  ed. 
1865.     Cor.'  He's  always  whizzing  about  the  house  ;  Cor.* 

2.  Ofc.  To  make  a  hissing  sound  like  hot  iron  in  water. 
Edb.  The  red  hot  stones,  that  whizzed   like  iron  in  a  smiddy 

trough.  MoiR  Mansit  IVauch  (1828)  xix.     n.Cy.  Grose  (1790). 

3.  To  throw  with  force  or  energy. 

w.Yks.  (J.W.),  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Hoo  whizz't  th'  plate  at  his 
yed.     nw.Der.'     s.Wor.  Whizz  the  rope  ower  to  mah  (H.K.). 

4.  sb.  A  hissing  sound  like  that  made  by  hot  iron  in 
water.  Cld.  (Jam.),  Cum.'  5.  A  boy's  plaything  ;  see 
below. 

LakeL  A  boy's  plaything,  made  by  himself:  it  is  in  imitation  of  a 
circular  saw.    Two  holes  are  put  in  the  centre,  through  which  are 
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passed  two  lengths  of  string.  The  wheel  is  swung  around  until 
the  strings  are  twisted  tightly  together  ;  they  will  then  wind  and 
unwind  as  the  wheel  revolves.  The  noise  the  wheel  makes  is  its 
'whuz'  (B.K.);  Lakel.« 

6.  A  fussy,  troublesome  person.     Cor."^        7.   Phr.  a 
whizz  in  the  ear-hole,  a  box  on  the  ears. 

w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  He  should  ha'  gan  her  a  whizz  i'  th'  ear- 
hole,  Brierlev  Maylocks  (1867)  57. 

WHIZ(Z,  v.'^  So.  To  inquire,  cross-question  ;  a  dial, 
form  of '  quiz.'     S.  &  Ork.S  Cld.  (Jam.) 

WHIZZEN,  see  Wizzen,  w."^ 

WHIZZER,  sb.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Nhp.  Wil.  Also 
in  forms  whuzzer,  wooser  vv.Ylcs.  [•wi"z3(r.]  1.  A 
cloth-making  term  :  a  machine  which  rotates  rapidly  and 
drives  out  most  of  the  moisture  from  wet  pieces  ;  a  hydro- 
extractor.    w.Yks.  (S.C.H.),(H.H.)      2.  A  stinging  blow. 

w.Yks.  He  gave  him  a  whuzzer  on  t'reyt  cheek,  Yksiiinn. 
(1890)3.  _ 

3.  Anything  large  of  its  kind  ;  a  glaring  untruth. 

N.Cy.'  Cum.' That  is  a  whizzer;  Cum.*,  ne.Lan.',  Nhp.i  Wil. 
Slow  Gl.  (1892). 

WHIZZLE,  V.  and  adj.  Sc.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 
Dev.  Also  written  wizzle  Lei.'  Nhp.'  War.^ ;  and  in 
forms  weezle  Lei.'  ;  wezzle  Not.  Lin.'  sw.Lin.'  [wi'zl, 
hwi"zl.]      1.  V.  To  whiz  or  whirl  along. 

Dev.  As  'er  come  vore  'er  lose  'er  'at — whizzled  away,  'e  did. 
Ford  Postle  Farm  (1899)  51 ;  A  me-aid's  'at  kind  o'  whizzled 
past,  ib. 

Hence  Weezling,  sb.  a  giddiness  ;  a  swimming  in  the 
head. 

Lei.'  That  theer  rum  has  gi'n  me  sooch  a  weezlin'  in  my  yead. 

2.  To  make  a  hissing  sound. 

Gall.  Ye'll  get  some  day  for  it,  I  doubt,  A  whaling  till  ye 
whizzle,  Mactaogart  Encyc/.  (1824)95,  ed.  1876. 

3.  To  go  about  in  a  careless,  heedless  way. 

sw.Lin.'  She  goes  wezzling  about.  Nhp.'  She  goes  whizzling 
about  and  does  not  know  what  she's  doing. 

Hence  Whizzling,  ppl.  adj.  giddy,  heedless,  careless, 
inattentive. 

s.Not.  Don't  go  so  wezzling,  lass;  yer'U  be  breaking  summat 
(J.P.K.).  Lin.'  She's  a  very  wezzling  lass.  sw.Lin.'  You  little 
wezzling  beggar!     Lei. 'A  whizzlin'  wench. 

4.  adj.  In  comb,  (i)  Whizzle-brained,  (2)  -pated,  giddy, 
thoughtless,  hare-brained. 

(i)  s.Not.  Ah  niver  dust  trust  noat  to  'er,  she's  so  wezzle- 
brained  (J. P.K.I,     (a")  Lei.',  Nlip.',  'War.a 

WHIZZLE-WINDER,  s6.     Nrf.  Suf.   Sweets.   (P.H.E.) 
WHIZZO,   int.      Pern.       [wi-zo.]       Hurrah!      s.Pem. 
(W.M.M.) 

WHIZZY,  adj.  Pern.  Cor.  [wi'zi.]  Dizzy,  giddy, 
confused. 

s.Pem.  I  feels  awful  whizzy,   I'm    nearly   pitchin   on   my  'ed 
(W.M.M. ).     Cor.i  My  head  feels  but  whizzy;  Cor.2 
WHIZZYGIG,  see  Whiz  agig. 

WHO,  pron.^  Var.  dial,  forms  and  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  I.  Dial,  forms:  (i)  Ew,  (2)  Fa,  (3)  Fae,  (4)  Fah,  (5) 
Fho,  (6)  Hoc,  (7)  Hooa,  (8)  How,  (9)  O,  (10)  Weea,  (11) 
Weeah,  (12)  Wha(a,  (13)  Whae,  (14)  Whagh,  (15)  Whau, 
(16)  Whay,  (17)  Whe,  (i8)Whea,(i9)  Wheah,  (2o)Whee, 
(21)  Wheea,  (22)  Wheeah,  (23)  Whoa,  (24)  Whoe,  (25) 
Whooa,  (26)  Wo,  (27)  Woa,  (28)  Woh.  [h(u,  oa  ;  wo, 
woa  ;  wi,  wia.] 

(i)  Lei.'  Oi'll  let  ye  knoo  ew's  yer  masster.  (2)  n.Sc.  I'd  like 
to  ken  faer  I  am  gaun  first.  And  fa  I  am  gaun  to  gang  wi',  Buchan 
Ballads  (ed.  1875)  II.  99.  ne.Sc.  (A.W.)  Abd.  Fa  div  ye  think 
sud  'a  been  there?  Alexander yoAioy  Gibb  (1871)  xiii ;  (A.W.) 
Frf.  The  exclusive  use  of  fa',  fat,  &c.  begins  in  eastern  Strathmore 
(W.A.C.).  (3)  Abd.  (Jam.)  (4)  Bnff.'  (5)  Wxf.' Fho  told  thee? 
(6)  Wil.'  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eiig.  (1825).  (7)  Lan. 
Un  hooa  so  fit,  then,  to  tak  a  leodin  pert  in  a  movement?  Staton 
B.  Shultle  Bowliin,  14.  s.Lan.'  (8)  Ken.  How  is  dat  man  dere? 
Lewis  /.  Tenet  (1736)  50;  Ken.^,  Sus.=,  Hmp.'  (9)  n.Lin.'  Praise 
him  O  made  the  night.  (10)  n.Yks.  Weea  hez  te  there?  Tweddell 
Ctevet.  Rhymes  (1875)  '6.  (11)  n.Yks.  Ah  was  seer  weeah  'twas, 
ib.  59.  e.Yks.'  (12)  Sc.  fjAM.)  ;  Wha  is  lord  ower  us  ?  Riddell 
Ps.  (1857)  xii.  4.  S.  &  Ork.i  Ags.  Wha  does  she  meet  but  an 
awfu'  lot  o'  wild-lookin'  men,  Reid  Howetoon,  93.  Ayr.  Wha 
now   will   keep   you   frae  the   fox?    Burns    Twa  Herds  (1785) 


St.  I.  Nhb.  (R.H.O.%  Cum.'  Wm.  She  'connoitred  to  see  wha 
was  there.  Whitehead  Leg.  (1859)  6.  m.Yks.',  Lan.',  n.Lan.', 
ne.Lan.'  (13)  Sc.  Whae  is  that?  Scott  Pirate  (1821)  vii.  n.Sc. 
(Jam.)  Twd.  He  was  yin  whae  could  baith  watch  and  pray, 
BucHAN  J.  Burnet  (1898)  75.  NUb.'  Cum.  Whae's  yon  'at's 
walking  to  the  well?  Relph  Misc.  Poems  (ed.  1747)  17.  (14)  Ant. 
(S.A.B.)  (15)  n.Yks.",  ne.Yks.i  (16)  Nhb.',  n.Yks.^  (17)  Nhb. 
Whe  wad  hae  thowt  now?  Oliver  Local Siigs.  (1824)  5.  Cum. 
(E.W.P.)  (i  8)  Cum,  A  brother  has  young  Hen  rye,  Whea  isn't  owre 
good.  Burn  Sn//nrfs(ed.i877j  56.  n.Yks.  (I.W.), m.Yks.',  w.Yks.' 
(19)  Dur.'  e.Yks.  Wheah  robbed  Neddy?  Nicholson  Flk.  Sp. 
(1889)  34.  (20)  Nhb.  An'  show'd  plain  whee  was  rook  an'  whee 
pigeon,  Oliver  Local  Siigs.  (1824)  11  ;  Nhb.',  w.Dur.',  Cum.' 
(21)  Cum.',  Wm.  (B.K.)  n.Yks.'  ;  n.Yks.''  There's  neea  kenning 
wheea's  wheea.  ne.Yks.' Wheea see'd 'em?  e.Yks.'  (22)  e.Yks.' 
(23)  Cum.  Whoa  wants  meh?  Farrall  Betty  Wilson  (1886)  i. 
w.Yks.  T'shaater  wor  t'wife,  whoa,  snooarin'  loud,  wor  dreeamin' 
too,  Binns  Yksman.  XmasNo.  (1888)  23.  Lan.  Whoa  do  I  follow? 
BRiERLEYi,(7>T0fA  (1864)  xi.  (24)  e.Yks.'  (25)  w. Yks.  Wliooa's 
this  wot  comes  haht  a'  t'wilderness  ?  Bywater  5"^.  Sol.  (,1859) 
iii.  6.  s.Lan.  (S.W.),  s.Lan.'  (26)  Cum.  '  Thoo's  a  leer.'  'Wo 
is?'  'Thoo,'  XV.  C.  T.X.  (1894)  12,  col.  3;  (E.W.P.)  w.Yks. 
Lucas  Stud.  Nidderda/e  (c.  1882)  291.  Chs.'^  Rut.'  I  have 
heard  a  local  catechist  begin  by  asking  a  child,  '  Wo  made  you  1 ' 
(27)  Chs.'     (28)  Rut.' 

II.  Dial,  meanings.  1.  In  cowi.  (i)  Who-ever,  whoso- 
ever; (2)  -may-say,  see  below  ;  (3)  -say,  {a)  hearsay;  an 
idle,  unfounded  report ;  an  affected  speech  ;  a  mere 
phrase  ;  also  used  a/lrib. ;  (b)  a  pretence,  fancy,  whim  ; 
(4)  -sumdever,  (5)  -seeawasser,  see  (i). 

(i)  n.Yks.''  (2)  Cum.  There  had  been  no  ' skensmadams '  or 
*  who  may  says  '  (mock  dishes  set  up  for  show)  among  the  cakes 
and  cold  meats,  Linton  Lizzie  Lorton  (1867)  xxix  ;  Cum."  (s.v. 
Skensmadam).  (3,  n)  S.  &  Ork.'  Brks.'  'Tis  awnly  zart  o'  who 
zaay  an'  I  wunt  belave  ut.  Wil.^  w.Som.'  Doan  ee  aar'kee  tue 
urn,  tiiz  noa'urt  bud  u  heo-zai.  (6)  n.Yks.^  (4I  w.Yks.  Theer's 
t'clarty  marks  on's  feet  on  t'railin'  round  maister's  study  winder, 
whosumdiver  it  ma'  be,  Banks  Wooers  (1880)  III.  ii.  Brks. 
Hayden  Thatched  Colt.  (1902)  288.  Hmp.  Verney  L,  Lisle  (1870) 
vi.     w.Cy.  Coriih.  Mag.  (Dec.  1895)  603.     (5)  n.Yks.'' 

2.  Phr.  (i)  who  is  aught .^  or  7vho's  owes?  who  is  the 
owner  of?  to  whom  belongs?  see  Aught,//.;  (2)  who's 
that  o't?  (3)  who's  your  master  ?  see  below;  (4J  who  to  be 
married  first  ?  a  card  game. 

(i)  Sc.  O  wha  is  aught  yon  noble  steed  ?  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads 
(ed.  1806)  I.  84.  Nhb.'  Whee's  aa'd?  Cum.  Whe's  o'  this? 
Whe'so't?  (E.W.P.)  Wm.  In  freq.  use  where  only  one  article  is 
referredto.  'Wheea'sawthat!'  (B.K.)  n.Yks.'  e.Yks.' Wheea's 
aws  em  ?  m.Yks.'  (2)  Abd.  Maister  Sutherlan'!  Wha's  that  o't  ? 
Macdonald  D.  Elgiiibrod  (1863)  I.  10.  (3)  Not.'  Lei.'  A  very 
common  threat  is,  '  Oi'll  let  ye  knoo  ew's  yer  masster! '  I  have 
often  seen  a  lad  after  knocking  another  down,  go  on  pummelling 
him,  continually  repeating,  'Who's  your  master?"  until  the 
vanquished  was  content  to  reply,  *  Yo'  hev  I '  (4)  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824)  458,  ed.  1876. 

3.  Used  indef. :  a  person  ;  one. 

Gall.  Thou'st  been,  I  doubt,  like  mony  a  wha,  Owre  het  ahame, 
Mactaggart  £»(r)(r/.  (1824)  397,  ed.  1876. 

WHO,  pron!'-  n.Cy.  Lan.  She  ;  the  same  word  as 
'  hoo,'/>ra;;.  (q.v.) 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)  Lan.  It's  Mistress  Ogden  ;  who's  fa'en  dewn  i' 
a  fittat  th'  parsonage,  an'  who's 'appen  deead  by  neaw,  Hamerton 
Wenderholme  (1869)  iv. 

WHO,  see  Whole,  Whose,  Wo. 

WHOA,  int.  Sc.  Used  to  introduce  a  sentence ;  see 
below. 

Dmf.  A  very  curious  interjeetional  sound  was  made  by  the 
speaker  when  in  a  hurry,  which  I  have  often  noticed  in  Dmf, 
namely,  a  sound  like  '  whoa.'  You  ask,  and  'whoa'  begins  the 
answer.  .  .  No  sooner  is  '  whoa  '  uttered  -than  the  usual  sounds 
which  constitute  words  flow  freely  into  sentences,  Wallace 
Schoolmaster  (1899)  60. 

WHOAL,  see  Hole,  Whole. 

WHOAT,  WHOAVE,  see  Oat,  Walt,  Whauve. 

WHO'E,  /;;/.     Nhp.'    A  cry  used  in  driving  pigs. 

WHOG,  see  Wug(g. 

WHOICK,  int.     Sc.     A  call  to  dogs. 

Dmb.  Suh,  Trusty,  Jessac,  faithfu'  dogs ;  suh,  whoick,  Salmon 
Cowodean  (1868)  51. 
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WHOKE.  A/!'.     Cum.     A  dial,  form  of '  folk.' 

Local  in  Vale  of  Lorton  and  Loweswater  (E.W.P.)  ;  What 
gaart  whokes  build  tlier  hooses  sooa  like  yan  anudder !  Sargisson 
Joe  Scoap  (1881 )  93. 

WHOLE,  adj.,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  forms  and  uses  in 
Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer.  I.  Dial,  forms:  (i)  Eahl,  (2) 
Haill,  (3)  Hale,  (4)  Ho,  (5)  Hooal,  (6)  How,  (7)  Hull,  (8) 
Whale,  (9)  Who,  (10)  Whbal,  (11)  Whol{l,  (12)  Whooal, 
(13)  Whuld,  (14)  Wole,  (15)  Woll,  (16)  Wooal,  (17)  Wool, 
(18)  Wuld,  (19)  Yahl,  (20)  Yail,  (21)  Yal(l,  (22)  Yeal,  (23) 
Yell,  [hlol,  oal;  hel,h)i9l;  woI,wosl;  w)ul ;  jal.]  See 
Hale,  adj. 

(i)  n.YUs.  Thar  w's  a  eahl  lot  on  'em.  A'l  gi'  the'  a  cahl  lot  if 
i'\  deu't  for  ma  (W.H.).  (2)  Sc.  The  haill  Parliament  House  was 
speaking  o'  naething  else,  Scott  A/irf/o/AmH  (1818)  v.  Abd.  Tum'le 
nboot  a  haill  kwintra  side,  Alexander  Jo/Dtny  GiOh  (1871)  viii. 
(3)  Dmf.  A  hale  loan  o'  kye,  Cromkk  Remains  (1810)  59.  (4) 
I.W.'  (5)  n.Yks.^  (6)  Laii.  I'r  OS  gawmless  OS  o  goose  on  began 
o  whackering  os  if  id  stown  o  how  draight  o  horses,  Tim  Bobbin 
View  Dial.  {ei.  1806]  s^-  (t^i  Nhp.2  Heart-hull.  s.Wor.  (H.K.I 
Cmb.i  He's  hull-footed.  Sus.'  (F.W.L.)  ;  (G.A.W.)  Dor.  A  hull 
book  ov  potry,  Windsor  Mag.  (July  1900)  213.  (81  Rxb.  A  whale 
hantle  o'  fulish  questions,  Hamilton  Oiitlaius  \  1897')  26.  (9")  Chs. 
Ray  (1691)  ;  Chs.'^  (10)  Der.  Now  I'll  burn  a  whOal  village, 
Gilchrist  PraWa)/rf  (1897)  25.  (11)  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  (12)  Yks. 
Yks.  IVkly.  Post  (July  24,  1897).  (13)  Lan.  A  whul  potato  pie, 
Brierley  Layrock  (1864)  iv.  s.Lan.^  Aw  could  ha'  etten  th'  whul 
lot,  Not.i,  Lei.i,  Nhp.i,  ni.Wor.  (.J.C.)  (14)  Yks.  Afore  wid  goan 
rahnd  for  t'wole  haar  sum  on  uz  hed  started  a  spillin,  Binns  Tom 
Wallop  (1861)  8.  Chs.',  War.^  ( 15)  e.Yks.  Ah  feel  as  meeawas 
though  I  hadn't  a  woll  payne  left,  W ray  Nes/lc/on  (1876)88.  (16) 
w.Yks.  Theal  be  a  wooal  gang  on  em  al  ha  to  gooa  hooam,  Bywater 
Sheffield  Dial.  (1839I  62.  (17)  Stf.  fJ.C.W.)  (18I  Lan.  O  wul 
bundil  o  arrant  thungers,  Scholes  T.  Gamwatde  (1857)  5.  Not. 
The  wull  lot  '  J.H.B.).  Rut.*  Sometimes  the  //  is  aspirated  in  this 
word.  War. 2  Glo.  Dalled  if  thur  wur  a  better  viock  o'  ship  to 
be  voun'  in  th'  wull  keounty  !  ^vckm Aft  Darke' s  Sojourn  (1890)  vi. 
(19,  ao)  m.Yks,'  (21)  n.Yks.  Yal  and  complete.  Brown  Minster 
Screen  (1834)  1.  131  ;  n.Yks, 2,  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.l  n.Lan.i  A  yal 
apple.  (22)  m.Yks.'  (23)  Nhb.  The  yell  five  o'  maw  bairns  wis 
abed,  Robson  Evangeline  (1870)  335.     Cum.  Gl.  (1851). 

11.  Dial.  uses.  1.  adj.  Healthy ;  well  in  health.  Sc. 
(A.W.)  See  Hale,  adj.  Hence  Wholesome,  adj.  (i) 
healthy,  well ;  vigorous  ;  (2)  decently  clean. 

(i)  Don.  She  was  as  sthrong  an'  wholesome  as  a  well-fed  ye.nr 
oui',  Macmanus  Bend  of  Road  (1898)  209.  n.Yks.'^  [Amer. 
There  was  none  of  the  e.xpected  '  My  !  you're  a-lookin'  whole- 
some !  ■  Harper's  Hag.  (Jan.  1903)  247.]     (2)  e.Cy.  (Hall.) 

2.  Comb,  (i)  Whole-bodied  cart,  a  cart  that  has  fixed 
shafts;  (2)  —  boiling, the  whole  number;  the  total  amount; 
(3)  —  coal,  a  coal-mining  term  :  unworked  coal  into  which 
no  excavations  have  been  made  ;  the  portion  of  a  coal- 
seam  that  is  being  driven  into  for  the  first  time;  (4) 
•footed,  (a)  flat-footed,  treading  heavily ;  (b)  very 
intimate;  closely  confederate  ;  (5) -foot-one,  a  game  ;  see 
below;  (6)  -handed,  see  (4,  i)  ;  (7)  — milk,  unskimmed 
milk  ;  (8)  —  mine,  a  coal-mining  term  :  the  formation  of 
pillars;  (9)  —  ruck,  see  (2)  ;  (10)  —  show,  everything 
exposed  tosight;  (11)  —  snipe,  the  common  snipe,  Gn///«(7^o 
caeleslis;  (12)  —  water,  very  heavy  rain  ;  (13)  —  whiskin, 
a  whole  great  drinking  pot  ;  cf.  whiskin,  sb. 

(i)  Bwk.  Morton  Cyclo.  .-igric.  (1863'.  12)  n.Cy.,  Yks.,  Midi. 
(J.W.)  Som.  They  declared  that  if  the  whole  boiling  o'  it  was 
ever  to  draw  up  in  Sutton  Street  they  wouldn't  so  much  as  put 
their  heads  outside  the  door  to  look  at  it,  Raymond  Love  and  Quiet 
Life  (1894)  161.  (3)  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (ed.  1888;. 
(4, a)  e.An.i  Cnib.'  I  say  that  them  boots  'uU  never  do  for  him — 
he's  hull-footed.  (iie.An.i  (5")  War.°  One  player  makes  a  back. 
The  other  players  pitch  over,  the  last  crying  '  Foot  it.'  The  one 
'  down  '  then  places  his  right  foot  at  right  angles  to  his  left,  and 
brings  the  left  in  advance  of  the  right,  sideways,  and  lastly,  the 
right  close  and  parallel  to  the  left.  So  the  game  goes  on  until  one 
player  cannot  leap  the  distance,  when  he  is  forced  to  make  the 
back.  But  he  does  not  commence  at  the  first  place  again,  but 
takes  the  last  position  of  the  one  '  down  '  before  him  ;  and  now 
the  players  may  hop  to  reach  the  back.  When  another  player 
fails,  he  goes  '  down,'  and  a  stride  is  added  to  the  hop,  and, 
finally,  a  hop,  stride,  and  jump  are  allowed.  The  player  that  fails 
now,  begins  at  taw  again,  and  the  game  goes  on  ad  lib,  (6) 
VOL.  VI. 


e.An.'  (s.v.  Whole-footed).  (7)  Chs.  "^ovac  Annals  Agric.  (1784- 
i8i5);Chs.i  (81  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  G/.  (ed.  i888). 
(9)  Rxb.  Trimmie  .  .  .  can,  ay,  and  will  too, — gie  ye  back 
the  whale-ruck,  Hamilton  Oiillaivs  (1897)  209.  (10)  I.W.' 
(11)  Som.  I  W.F.R.)  (12)  e.Sc.  For  it  was  just  whole  water,  Setoun 
Sunshme  (1895-  241.     (13)  Chs.  Ray  (1691    ;  Chs.>3 

3.  Phr.  (i)  lo  go  the  whole  hog  {or  none,  to  do  anything 
thoroughly  or  not  at  all ;  (2)  ivhole  and  whole  band,  all  and 
sundry,  everybody. 

!  i)  Wm.  He  gangs  at  his  wark,  siam  as  he  docs  tull  his  dinner, 
the  whole  hog  er  nin  B.K.).  Oxf.  (G.O.'l  Cor.  Ha-.ilf  measures 
won't  do,  they  must  go  the  whole  hog,  Foufar  Poems  (1885^  76. 
12)  Sh.I.  (K.I.);  I  J.I.i  ;  Come  in,  hoil  an'  hoil  baand.  Dem  'at's 
bidden  kens  ta  be  wilcome,  an'  dem  'at's  no  is  as  wilcom  Sh  News 
(Dec.  3,  1898).  ' 

4.  All ;  followed  by  a  pi.  sb. 

Sc.  Some  say,  that  our  whole  actions  are  selfish,  Scoticisms 
(17871  103;  My  whole  friends  are  against  me.  Monthly  Mae. 
(1798    II.  436.     Inv.  (H.E.F.) 

5.  sh.  The  portion  of  a  coal-seam  that  is  being  driven 
into  for  the  first  time. 

Nhb.'  Both  whole  and  broken,  or  pillar  workings,  were  in 
process,  Scott  Ventilation  of  Coal  Mines  1,1868)  8. 

6.  V.   To  heal  ;  to  cure. 

n.Yks.2  It  wholes  up  badl3'.  n.Lin.'  Ohso/.  To  Alice  Henrsie 
for  Sutton  childe  for  his  disease  wholeing,  Kirton-in-Lindsey  Ch. 
Ace.  ( 1645  I.     Cor.i 

WHOLLUP,  see  Whullup. 

WHOLLY,  adv.  Suf  Ess.  Also  in  forms  holly  Ess. ; 
whoolly  Suf.     Much,  very,  quite. 

Suf.  That  snew  wholly.  That  fared  wholly  warm  (S.J.).  e.Snf. 
You  may  me  believe  1  was  wholly  vexed  (F.H.).  Ess.  '  Holly 
wonderful.'  most  extraordinary  (E.N."). 

WHOMBLE,  WHOME,  WHOMMEL,  see  Whemmle, 
Home. 

WHON,  sb.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form  whun. 
A  worthless  person. 

WHONG,  see  Whang,  sb.'^ 

WHOO,/;//.  Sc.  Ircl.  n.Cy.  Lan.  Also  in  form  whoogh 
Sc.  (Jam.)  1.  Used  to  express  admiration,  delight,  or 
surprise.     Cf.  wow,  int. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Ir.  Whoo  I  I'm  in  great  heart  to-day.  Lover  Handy 
Andy  (1842)  iv.  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Lan.  Tim  Bobbin  View 
Dial.  fed.  i8o6"l  13.     s.Lan.' 

2.  Used  by  dancers,  for  mutual  excitation. 

Abd.,  Kcd.  (Jam.  Frf.  At  ilka  thud  and  sough,  They  cried, 
'  Weel-done  !  hey  I  hilloa  !  whoogh  !  '  Beattie  Arnha'  (ed.  1818) 
58  (Jam.).     Ags.    I'i.) 

3.  Used  to  express  great  grief;  gen.  repeated  several 
times  successivelj'.     s.Lan.' 

WHOOK,  V.     Obs.    Chs.    To  shake. 

Whook't  every  joint,  Ray  (1691)  ;  Chs.' 

Hence  Whooked,  ppl.  adj.  broken  in  health,  shaken  in 
every  joint.    Chs."^^ 

WHOOL(E,  see  Weevil. 

WHOOP,  sb.  Dor.  Dev.  The  bullfinch,  Pyrrhula 
Enropaea.    The  same  word  as  '  hoop,'  sb.^    Cf  alp. 

Dor.  :  W.C.)  Dev.  1668-9.  1°  Phillip  Smith  for  fower  woopes, 
00.  2.  East  Budleig/i  C/iw.  Ace.  MS. 

WHOOPER,  V.     Dor.    To  shout.    Gl.  (1851). 

WHOOPING-CUPS,  sb.  pi.  Sus.  The  blood-cups, 
Pc^isa  coccinea.     Boiled  as  a  cure  for  whooping-cough  (B.  Sc  H.\ 

WHOOR,  WHOORLE,  see  Whore,  Whirl. 

WHOOSH,  int.  and  v.  Sc.  Ken.  1.  ;;;/.  Used  to 
express  a  swift,  sudden,  rushing  motion.    Cf  whish,  si.' 

Gall.  The  cravin'  wad  juist  bank  up  like  a  water  ahint  a  dam — 
and  then — whoosh,  awa'  she  gaed,  Crockett  Kit  Kennedy  (1899) 
xxxvii. 
2.  V.  To  rush  swiftly,  as  an  arrow.     Ken.  (G.B.) 

WHOOT,  WHOOTLE,  see  Whewt,  v.\  Woot,  int., 
Whewtle. 

WHOO-UP,  ////.  Obs.  Yks.  Lan.  1.  A  shout  of 
huntsmen  at  the  death  of  the  quarry.  w.Yks.'  Lan.  Tim 
Bobbin  View  Dial.  (ed.  18061  Gl.  s.Lan.'  2.  Phr.  to  be 
whoo-ttp  ivith  a  person,  to  be  '  all  up '  with  a  person  ;  to  be 
ruined  or  beggared. 

w.Yks.'  Lan.  Yoan  be  hong'd  or  some  mischief,  on  then  aw'll 
be  whooup  with  0'  efeath,  Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial.  (ed.  1806)  8. 
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WHOOZ,  I'.     Ken.     To  whiz.      (G.B.) 
WHOP,  see  Wap,  z'.',  Whap,  v. 

WHOPPEN,  WHOPPER,  see  Whapping,  Whapper. 
WHOPPER  SNAPPER,  see  Whipper-snapper. 
WHOPSTRAW,  see  Whapstraw. 
WHOR,  see  Or,  int.,  Wer,  What. 

WHORAGE,  sb.     Dor.     Also  in   form   horridge.     A 

liouse  or  nest  of  bad  characters.    Barnes  Poems  (1863)  CI. 

WHORE,  sb.     Brks.  Cor.     Also  in  form  whoor  Cor.^ 

1.  In  coinp.  Whores-hunting,  an  old  custom  :  see  below. 
Brks.  When  a  wife  left  her  husband  to  live  with  another  man, 

the  villagers  would  assemble  outside  the  guilty  couple's  house 
with  a  horse's  head  stuck  on  a  pole,  and  would  pull  the  jaw  down 
by  means  of  a  string  tied  through  the  animal's  lower  lip  (E.G.H.). 

2.  A  girl. 

Cor.3  Without  any  reflection  on  character.  '  Hur's  a  putty  little 
whoor'  I  have  heard  said  of  a  child  in  my  own  company  by  one 
who  would  get  my  favour. 

WHORL(E,  WHORLIE,  see  Whirl,  Whirly. 

WHORR,  WHORST,  see  What,  Hoast,  sb.'- 

WHORT,  sb.  Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also 
written  whirt  Som. ;  whurt  Dev.  Cor.'^ ;  wort  Sus. 
w.Som.^  Dev."  nw.Dev.' ;  and  in  forms  oft  Cor.*  [wat.] 
The  whortleberry,  Vacciniian  Myrtilliis,  esp.  the  fruit. 
Gen.  used  in  pi.     See  Hurts. 

Sur.  The  children,  too,  pick  vast  quantities  of  whorts,'  as  they 
call  them,  for  sale.  Son  of  Marshes  Oi;S»)-. //iV/s(i89i)  61.  Sus. 
(S.P.H.^  Hmp.  The  berries,  locally  known  as  'whorts,'  make 
excellent  tarts.  Longman's  Mag.  (Dec.  1899)  i8a.  Som.  (W.F.R.) 
w.Som.i  In  this  district  known  only  by  this  name.  Dev.  'Ow  be 
zillin'  whurts  tu-day,  maister?  Hewett  Pens.  Sp.  (1892)  ;  Dev.*, 
Cor." 

Hence  Whortingr,  vbl.  sb.  gathering  whortleberries. 

w.Cy.  Grose  (1790;.  n.Dev.  Losing  my  rewden  hat  in  the 
rex-bush,  out  a  whorting,  E.xni.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  91. 

WHORTLEBERRY,  sb.  Brks.^  The  cranberry, 
Vacciiiiniii  O.xvcoccos. 

WHOSBIELD,  see  Wosbird. 

WHOSEN,  proit.  Stf.  Lei.  'Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf. 
Brks.  Wil.    Also  written  whozen  Brks.'    [o'zan.]   Whose. 

Stf.  The  Chroiucle  (Oct.  25,  1901).  Lei.i  Introd.  26.  w.Wor.i, 
s.Wor.'  Shr.'  Whosen  housen  bin  'em  ?  Introd.  1.  Hrf.^,  Glo.' 
Oxf.'  Whosen  be  they?  MS.  add.  Brks.'  This  yer  be-ant  my 
billycock,  whozen  be  un  ?     Wil.'  Whosen's  that?  (E.H.G.) 

WHOSLE,  V.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  whozle  Dmf. 
(Jam.);  and  in  form  whozzle  Dmf.  To  wheeze;  to 
breathe  heavily  ;  to  blow.     Cf.  wheezle. 

Bch.  Ye  wou'd  hae  hard  the  peer  bursen  belchs  whoslin  like  a 
horse  i'  the  strangle  a  riglenth  e'er  you  came  near  them,  Forbes 
Jin.  1742';  6.  Abd.  (Jam.)  Fif.  Men  never,  wi'  sic  whoslin' 
breath,  Fram  th'  instantaneous  grip  o'  death  Flew  furiouser  or 
quicker,  Tehhakt  Papistiy  (^182-])  208.  Dmf.  Whozzling  sair  and 
cruppen  down  Auld  Saunders  secm'd.  MayneSiV/^j- G«h  (1808)  42. 

WHOSSUCK,  V.     Hrf.2    To  cough.    See  Hussock. 

He  whossucked  and  ridded  wonderful,  i.  e.  coughed  up. 

WHOTE,  see  Wot. 

WHOUP,  i6.  Nhb.'  An  upland  part  of  a  valley.  The 
same  word  as  Hope,  sb.^  (q.v.  1 

WHOUT,  WHOWT,  WHOY,  see  Woot,  inf.,  Whewt, 
v.\  Wo. 

WHOYAUDS,  int.  Obs.  Lnk.  (Jam.)  Used  to  urge 
dogs  to  pursue  horses. 

WHOZZZJiEB, ppl.  adj.  Der.  [wo-zsnd.]  Wrinkled. 
(Hall.),  Der.=,  nw.Der.' 

WHOZZLE,  see  Whosle. 

WHREAK,  sb.  and  v.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Wm.  Yks.  1.  sb. 
A  cough  ;  a  hawking.  N.Cy.*,  Wm.  (K.)  2.  v.  To 
speak  hoarsely  ;  towhine.     w.Yks.  Thoresby  Z,f//.  (1703). 

WHRINE,  adj.  and  sb.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Yks.  1.  adj.  Sour. 
n.Cy.  HoLLOWAY.  2.  sb.  Anything  very  sour.  n.Cy. 
Grose  (1790).    w.Yks.  Hutton  Tour  to  Caves  (1781). 

WHRIPE,  WHU,  WHUAY,  see  Whyripe,  Wow,  v.\ 
Wough,  Way,  uit. 

WHUD,  WHUDDER,  see  Whid,  sb.'"-,  Whither,  v. 
WHUFF,WHUFFLE,WHUFFY,WHUFT,  see  Whiff, 
sb..  Whiffle,  v.\  Wuffle,  Whiff,  sb.,  Whift. 
WHULABALOO,  see  Whillaballoo. 


WHULING,  ppL  adj.     Nrf.     Pining.     See  Whewl,  i;.' 

w.Nrf.  He  taakes  no  notidge  of  his  silly  ould  mother,  only  gie 
me  a  kinder  whuling  look  and  wanishes  away,  Orton  Beeslon 
Ghost  (1884)  5. 

WHULK,  WHULLILOW,  see  Whilk, /ira«.,  Whillaloo. 

WHULLUP,  V.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form 
whollup.  To  fawn ;  to  wheedle ;  to  curry  favour  by 
bestowing  small  gifts. 

WHULLY,  see  Whilly,  v. 

WHULLY-BALURR"Y,  sb.  Cum.  Lan.  Also  in  forms 
wheely-ba-lurry  Lan. ;  whillybaleary  Cum.  A  dis- 
turbance, uproar,  'row.'     Cf.  whillaballoo. 

Cum.  The  folks  raised  a  whuUy  ba-lurry,  Raffles  Merry  Neel,  in 
Gilpin  Sngs.  (1866)  534.  e.Cum.  (J.  P.)  n.Lan.  Known  well 
enouR:h  years  ago,  but  never  hear  it  used  now  (W.K.V 

WHULLY -WHA,  WHULPER,  see  Whillywha, 
Whilper. 

WHULPIN.  vbl.  sb.  Nhb.'  In  phr.  at  the  whulpin,  on 
the  point  of  falling  to  pieces. 

Said  when  a  heavy  load  of  hay,  etc.,  shows  signs  of  loosening 
and  falling  to  pieces. 

WHuLt,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  A  blow  from  a  fall ;  the 
noise  of  such  a  fall.     Cf.  welt,  s6.'  7. 

Gall.  He  gat  an  unco  whult  from  falling,  and  he  fell  with  an 
unco  whult.  Mactaggart  Encyd.  (1824^ 

Hence  Whulting,  ppl.  adj.  thumping,  sounding. 

If  e're  they  try't  back  on  their  rump  They  will  recoil  wi' 
whulting  bump,  ib.  191,  ed.  1876. 

2.  Anything  very  large  of  its  kind  ;   a  large  piece  or 
portion.    Sc.  (Jam.)     Gall.  Mactaggart  ib. 

WHULTER,  sb.  Sc.  Anything  very  large  of  its  kind  ; 
a  '  whapper.'    Cf.  welter,  v} 

Sc.  What'n  a  great  whulter!  (Jam.)  Lth.  As  soon  as  Tarn's 
lang  grace  was  doon,  I  wat !  it  was  a  whulter,  Bruce  Poems 
(1813)  II.  loi.  Rxb.  A  great  gastrous  whulter  of  a  fellow  on  a 
horse  as  big  as  Tinnis  Hill,  Ha.milton  Outlaws  (1897)  157.  Gall. 
Mactaggart  £hcvc/.  1,18241. 

WHUMBLE',  see  Whemmle. 

WHUMGEES,5(!).//.  Obs.  Sc.  Vexatious  whisperings; 
trifling  untruths. 

Gall.  Whaups  in  the  rape,  and  whumgees  are  not  widely 
different,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (18241. 

WHUMLE,  WHUMLICK,  see  Whemmle,  Hemlock. 

WHUMMILS,  sb.  pi.  Abd.  (Jam.)  (A.W.)  Also  in 
form  fummils.     A  scourge  for  a  top. 

WHUMMLE,  see  Whemmle. 

WHUMPER,  Si!-.  Oxf.  Anythinglargeofits  kind.  (G.O.) 

WHUMPER,  see  Whimper. 

WHUMPIE,  sb.  Bwk.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]  A  wooden  dish  which  contains  enough 
liquid  food  for  two  persons. 

WHUMPLE,WHUN,  see  Wimple,  Wheen,  Whin,  s6.' 2, 
Whon. 

WHUNCE,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  A  heavy  blow;  the  noise 
of  such  a  blow. 

Gall.  As  when  two  channle-stones  [curling  stones]  strike  one 
another,  Mactaggart  fwor/.  (1824) ;  Afnae  brass  shields  the  balls 
will  bounce.  They  come  wi' a  determined  whunce,  ib.  246,  ed.  1876. 

WHUNE,  WHUNGE,  see  Wheen,  Whinge. 

WHUNNER,  see  Whinner,  v.'" 

WHUP,  int.  and  sb.     Not.  Lei.  War.  LW.     [wup.] 
1.  int.  A  call  to  a  horse.    Not.',  Lei.',  War.^        2.  sb. 
The  cry  of '  whup.' 

I.W.  "The  gruff  '  whups  ! '  and  'ways!'  and  'stand-stills!'  of 
the  stablemen.  Gray  R:bslone  Pippins  (1898)  20. 

WHUP,  see  Whap,  v.,  int.,  Whip,  v. 

WHUPPER,  WHUPPIE,  WHUPPIN,  see  Whapper, 
Whipper,  Whippy,  Whapping. 

WHUPPY,  sb.     Nhb.'     A  straw-rope  ;  see  below. 

Six  or  eight  feet  long — used  for  binding  bottles  of  straw. 
Whuppies  are  usually  doubled  so  that  each  half  twists  ligluly  round 
the  other.     They  are  thus  put  away  in  bundles  readv  for  use. 

WHUPSDAY,  sb.    Sc.    See  below. 

Sc.  Montgomerie-Fleming  Notes  on  Jam.  (1899I.  Ayr.  Ance 
on  a  Whupsday  I  had  seen  with  a  crowd  of  others  in  Gann's  yaird 
...  a  Hielan  sodger  lashed  with  the  cat.  Service  Dr.  Diignid  (ed. 
1887)  8. 
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WHURAM,  56.  Obs.  Rxb.QAM.)  1.  Slurs  or  quavers  in 
singing.     2.  Any  ornamental  piece  of  dress.   Ct".  wheerum. 

WHURKEN,  WHURL,  see  Whirken,  Whirl. 

WHURLIEGIRKIE,  sb.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]     An  untrue  or  fanciful  tale. 

Ayr.  Lending  your  lugs  to  a'  the  whurliegirkies  with  which  the 
priests  are  aye  dcaving  us,  Service  Dr.  Diigitid  i^ed.  1887)  109. 

WHURLIWHA,  see  Whirliwha. 

WHURROO,  int.  Sc.  [hwaru.]  Used  as  a  cry  to 
attract  attention. 

Lnk.  Help!  help!  Auch  !  Whoo  !  whurroo  ! — whurroo  !  Mur- 
doch Readings  (1895)  II.  120. 

WHURT,  WHUSEN,  WHUSH,  sec  Whort,  Whitsun, 
Whish,s6.\  :«/.'  = 

WHUSHER,  V.  and  sb.     Obs.    Sc.      1.  v.  To  whisper. 

Gall.  Saftly  whusher  in   her  lug  That  he   wad  never  waver, 
Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824)  40,  ed.  1876. 
2.  sb.   A  whisper. 

His  whushers  fu'  straught  to  her  heart  gaed  ben,  ib.  70. 

WHUSHIE-WHEYBEARD,  sb.  Nhb.'  The  white- 
throat,  Svh'ia  ciiierea. 

WHUSHIN,  WHUSK,  see  Quishin,  Whisk,  si.'^ 

WHUSSEN-BANK,  sb.  Nlib.i  A  place  of  confusion 
in  which  everything  is  topsy-turvy. 

'  This  hoose  is  a  fair  whussen-bank  ' — that  is,  out  of  order, 
everything  being  upside  down  or  in  great  confusion. 

WHUSSLE,  V.    Sc.    To  rustle. 

Lnk.  His  deid-shroud  whusslin'  owre  the  flair,  Murdoch  Doric 
Lyre  (1873)  28. 

WHUST,  WHUSTLE,  see  Hoast,  sb.\  Whistle. 

WHUT,  see  Oat,  What,  Woot,  int.,  Wot. 

WHUTE,  WHUTEN,  see  Whewt,  i;.',  Whatten. 

WHUTHER,WHUTHERIT,seeWhither,u,Whitrack. 

WHUTHER  SPALE,  WHUTLE,  see  Whither-spale, 
Whewtle. 

WHUTLIN,  WHUTREEK,  see  Whitling,  Whitrack. 

WHUTTLE,  see  Whittle,  sb.'^ 

WHUTTLE-GRASS,  sb.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  The  melilot, 
Melilotits  officinalis. 

WHUTTLING,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  A  whispering;  a 
quickening.    Gall.  Mactaggart  Encyd.  {1824). 

WHUTTOROCK,  WHUTYEL,  see  Whitrack,  Wottle. 

WHUZ,  WHUZZER,  see  Whiz(z,  v>,  Whizzer. 

WHY,  sb}  Cum.  Wm.  In  comp.  (i)  Why-laikins,  (2) 
-yodriks,  the  second  day's  milk  of  a  newly-calved  cow, 
'  beestings.'    The  same  word  as  Quay,  sb}  (q.v.) 

(i)  Cum.-*  (s.v.  Bull  jumpins).  Wm.  (B.K.)  (a)  Cum.*  (s.v. 
Bull  jumpins). 

WHY,  adv.,  conj.  and  sb.^  Var.  dial,  and  colloq.  uses  in 
Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  weh  s.Lan.';  way 
Nhb.  e.Dur.i  Cum.'*  Yks.  Cor.;  weyya  Cum.'*;  wheay 
s.Lan.' ;  wheea  n.Yks.* ;  whey  Cum.*;  whia  Wm. 
w.Yks.i ;  whoi  Nrf. ;  whoy  Lan.  Lin.  Lei.i ;  whya 
Lakel.2  n.Yks.'*  ne.Yks.i  ne.Lan.»;  wia  Dur.>  Wm. 
w.Yks.';  wie  n.Cy. ;  wya  N.Cy.' Cum.'*  m.Yks.';  wyah 
n.Cy.  n.Yks.*e.Yks.;  wya  N.Cy.' Yks.  [wai,  woi ;  wio.] 
1.  adv.  Well;  used  redundantly  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence  in  an  exclamatory  manner.  Cf.  aye,  adv.^ ;  see 
Wha,  int. 

Nhb.  Wey,  aa  mun  be  gannin'  clean  daft.  Pease  Marko'  tlie  Dcil 
(1894)  18.  Dur.'  Lakel.2  Whya  an'  hoo  er  ye  o'  gaan  on? 
Cum.'*  Wm.  Whia  !  what  thoo  sees  it's  Brough  Hill  Fair  o' 
Wednesday,  Kirkby  G>rtmV«  C/it/is  (igoo)  15.  s.Wm.  Wia  good 
luck  to  ya !  HurroN  Dial.  Storlh  and  Ariiside  (1760)  1.  25. 
n.Yks.'  Sometimes  used  assentingly  ;  at  other  times,  rather  in  a 
tone  of  demur  or  doubt;  n.Yks.*,  ne.Yks.'  w.Yks.' Wia,  that's 
what.  Lan.  Whoy,  aw've  hardly  gi'en  it  a  thowt,  Banks  Manch. 
Man  (1876)  ii.  ne.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Weh  !  aw  thowt  he  wurdeeod. 
Lin.  Noorse  ?  Thoort  nowt  o'  a  noorse  ;  whoy.  Doctor's abean  .in' 
agoan,  Tennyson  N.  Farmer,  Old  Slyle  (1864)  st.  i.  n.Lin.' 
Why,  you  knaw  I  was  walkin'  to  Kexby  that  daay.  Lei.'  Whoi, 
says  Beck,  do  yoa  main  as  yoa've  moinded  to  wed  ?  35.  War.^ 
Nrf.  '  Wot  do  yer  mean  ? '  '  Whoi,  this,'  Forbes  Odd  Fish  (1901I 
147.  Ken. 2  In  answering  of  questions  of  a  rude  sort ;  '  why,  yes,' 
'  why,  no.'  Dev.  '  What  do  you  think  of  the  weather  ? '  '  Why, 
I  think  it  will  rain,'  Ilorae  Siil'srcivac  (1777)  466.  Cor.  Wey 
I  cud  draw  that  boss  myself,  Daniel  Portjoho,  7. 


2.  Very  well ;  yes. 

n.Cy.GROSE(i79o);  (Hall.);  N.Cy.'.Dur.'  Lakel.*  '  Will  Uhev 
me?'  'Whya  what  Ah's  be  like  as  thoo  asses  seea  nicely.'  n.Yks.'^* 
ne.Yks.'  '  Noo,  thoo  mun  think  on  !  '  '  Whya."  e.Yks.  '  Go  and 
tell  John  I  want  him.'  'Wyah,'  Marshall /?Mr.  £iro«.  (1788). 
m.Yks.i     w.Yks.  HurroN  Jour  to  Caves  (I78i\ 

3.  Indeed,  to  be  sure  ;  used  redundantly  at  the  end  of 
a  sentence. 

s.Ir.  '  You  know  Cove,  then  ? '  '  Is  it  the  Cove  o'  Cork  why  ?' 
Lover  Leg.  (1848)  II.  329. 

4.  Phr.  (i)  iv/iy  ay,  yes;  to  be  sure;  (2)  zv/iy  but  you  ? 
why  do  (or  did)  you  not?  (3)  ivliy  for,  why,  for  what 
reason,  wherefore ;  (4)  — /«,  used  as  an  exclamation  of 
pleasure  ;  (5)  why-ne'e  ?  see  (2) ;  (6)  n'hy-ueea,  well  no  ; 
used  emphatically;  (7)  ivhy-oos-nt ?  why  will  you  not? 
(8)  ivhy-s'n?  see  (2)  ;  (9)  why-s-nt  ?  see  (7). 

(i)  e.Dur.',  n.Yks.  (T.S.)  e.Yks.  MARSHALL/fio-.&oii.  (I788^; 
e.Yks.' '  Is  ta  boon  tl  Maudlin  fair  ne.xt  week?'  'Why-aye,  Ah 
suppooas  Ah  mun  gan,  bud  Ah  saant  stop  lang.'  (2,  N.I.'  Why 
but  you  pay  the  man  ?  Why  but  you  hut  him  ?  (3)  Der.  Lawfu' 
case  o'  me!  What  an'  why  for?  Gilchrist  A'iW;o/ns  (1899)  181. 
s.Pem.  He  hit  me;  I  cannot  tell  why  for  (M.S.C.;.  w.Som.' 
Taek*-n  aak's  oa'un  wuy  vau'r  ee  kau'in  tu  goo".  Dev,  Wliy  vor 
be  yu  a-comcd  yer  ?  Hewett  P«is.  S/i.  (1892);  Dev.'  (4)  e.An.^ 
(5)  nw.Dev.'  Wliy-n'ee  go  an'  zee  vor  yurzell  ?  (6)  Lakel.^ 
'  Whya  neea  ! '  sez  Ah,  '  Ah'U  deea  nowt  at  mack  nowder  fer  thee 
ner  thi  betters  sista.'     (7)  Glo.*  10.     ^8)  nw.Dev.'     (9;  Glo.'^  10. 

5.  cojij.    If.         Nhb.'  I  wad  ha'  come  why  I  hadn't. 

6.  sb.  A  reason. 

Sc.  (G.W.)  Sh.I.  If  it  hedna  biine  fir  ae  why  or  anidder  I  wid 
never  darkened  da  door  agen,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  244.     Stf.' 

7.  Comb.  Why-for-ay,  a  sufficient  compensation  ;  means, 
money. 

w.Cy.  He  would  have  married  her,  but  she  had  not  a  why-for- 
ay; i.e.  not  a  sufficient  fortune  to  answer  his,  Grose  (1790). 
w.Som.'  'Tidn  all  o*  us  've  a-got  the  why-vor-ay  same's  you  *ave, 
else  we'd  goo  vast  enough.  n.Dev.  Tha  wudst  kiss  tba  yess  of 
George  Hosehood  to  ha'  en  ;  but  tha  hasent  tha  why  for  ay,  E.tni. 
Scold.  (1746)  I.  236. 

8.  Phr.  to  have  a  ivhy  for  a  wherefore,  obs.,  to  have  an 
answer  to  a  question. 

Dev.  He  hath  always  a  Why  for  a  Wherefore,  Horae  Subsecivae 
V1777)  466. 

WHY,  int  Sc.  [hwei.]  A  call  to  a  cart-horse  to  keep 
to  the  left.     Inv.  (H.E.F.)     Cf  wynd,  v. 

WHY,  WHYANG,  see  Quey,  sb.\  Whang,  sb.^ 

WHYA-TREE,  5*.  Yks.  The  fragrant  white-flowered 
locust-tree,  Robinia  Pseud-Acacia.    e.Yks.  (B.  &  H.) 

WHYBIBBLE,  sb.  e.An.  Also  written  whibibble. 
[Not  known  to  our  correspondents.]  A  whim ;  an  idle 
fancy  ;  a  foolish  scruple.    e.An.  (Hall.),  e.An.' 

WHYBIBBLE,  see  Wirwivvle. 

WHY-I,  V.  and  sb.  Cum.  Wm.  Also  written  why-eye 
Wm.     [wai-ai.]        1.  v.  To  cry  out  like  a  whipped  dog. 

Cum.'  ;  Cum.*  An'  than  to  why-i,  like  a  weelscodit  dog, 
Dickinson  Lit.  Rem.  (1888)  222. 

2.  sb.  A  cry  of  pain,  a  moan  ;  an  outcrj'. 

Wm.  (B.K.)  ;  Ther  was  a  fine  whyi,bet  tha  nivverknew  ta  this 
day  whar  it  went,  Taylor  Sketches  (,1882)  15. 

3.  In  phr.  to  give  one  ivhy-eye,  to  give  one  a  good  beating. 
Wm.  Ah'll  gie  thi  why-eye  if  Ah  cu  tu  thi  wi  mi  whup  (B.K.). 
WH  YLLYMER,  WHYLOCK,  see  Whillinier,  Whilock. 
WHYM,  WHYNGER,  see  Wim,  v.\  Whinger,  sb. 
WHYRIPE,  t».    Obs.    Sc.  n.Cy.    Also  in  forms  wheerip 

Ayr.  (Jam.)  ;  whripe  Gall.  N.Cy.'    To  whimper,  whine  ; 
to  torment  with  mourning. 

Ayr.  (Jam.  I  Gall.  I  know  some  who  are  ever  whyriping  on 
their  poor  devils  of  husbands.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824);  To 
whripe  for  the  dead  is  a  sin  unbecomin,  Sae  never  a  tear  left  my 
blinkers  for  she,  ib.  109,  ed.  1876.     N.Cy.' 

WHY  WORTH,  phr.  Yks.  Used  as  an  exclamation. 
See  Woe,  2  (14). 

w.Yks.  Why  worth !  what  business  had  he  to  do  so  ?  Why 
worth  1  if  I  get  hold  of  you  I'll  give  yo't !  Leeds  Mtrc.  Stippl. 
(Sept.  30,  1899). 

WIA,  WIALE,  see  Why,  adv.,  Wala,  sb.^ 

WIAS,  WIBBER,  see  Wase,  sb.,  Wilber. 
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WIBBET,   sb.     n.Lan.i     [wi'bit.]     A  little  piece ;    lit. 
a  wee  bit ;  a  very  small  child. 
What  a  wibbet  that  barne  is. 

WIBBIT,  sh.  Cum.  Yks.  Chs.  Glo.  Also  written 
whibbett  Cum.*  ;  wibbet,  wibitt  w.Yks. ;  wybit  Chs.' ; 
and  in  forms  whippett  Cum."  ;  wivett  Glo.     [wi'bit.] 

1.  A  size  of  stone  slate  :  see  below. 

Cum.*  Roofing  slates  were  formerly  named  as  follows,  beginning 
with  the  smallest  size  :  Langbecks,  Langbeck  prick,  Sciirsum  or 
Skussnm  pricks,  Baseley  prick,  Whibbett  or  Whippett,  and 
Whibbett  prick.  After  these  the  slates  were  named  in  numbers 
up  to  9  or  10.  By  the  use  of  these  terms  a  trade  secret  was  kt- pt, 
IVIntehaven  News  (Aug.  11,  1898;  is.v.  Slates).  w.Yks.  (T.H.H.)  ; 
30I  inches  long  (H.V.).  w.Yks.i  (s.v.  Slate),  Chs.l  Glo.  Long 
and  short  wivetts,  The  Colswold  Cotintry.  in  Evesham  Jrn.  (Apr.  i, 
1899)  ;  (E.S.)  ;  The  slates  have  very  original  names.  The 
bottom  one  at  the  eaves  is  a  '  cussome."  thence  upwards  are  long 
and  short  'eighteens'  and  'elevens,'  'wivetts,'  '  batchelors,' 
'  becks,'  '  monedays,'  '  cuttings,'  and  '  cocks  '  at  the  apex,  Stone 
Trade  Jrn.  (Aug.  1900). 

2.  Comp.  Whippet-prick,  a  slate  a  size  larger  than  a 
'  wibbit.'     Cum.*  (s.v.  Slate.) 

WIBBLE,  V.  Sufi  Jq  roll  about  in  the  mouth  ;  applied 
to  the  process  of  difficult  mastication,    (s.v.  Wabble.) 

WIBBLE,  see  Weevil. 

WIBBLE- WOBBLE,  v.,  adj.  and  adv.  Yks.  Lan.  Der. 
Nhp.  War.  Shr.  Also  written  wibble-wabble  ne.Lan.' 
[wi-bl-wobl.]  1.  V.  To  be  unsteady;  to  shake,  wobble, 
quiver.     Cf  wibwob. 

e.Yks.i,  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Nhp.^  How  the  table  wibble  wobbles  ! 
War.3  ;  War.*  Now  walk  a  bit  better,  can't  ye  ?  instead  of  wibble- 
wobbling  like  that. 

Hence(i)Wibbledy-wobbledy,(2)Wibble!y-Wobblely, 
(3)  Wibblety-wobblety,  adj.  wobbling  ;  shaky,  tottering  ; 
undecided. 

(i)  War.3     (2)  War.  His  wibblely-wobblely  speeches,  B'hain 
Dy.  Post  (Dec.  16,  1901)  ;  (E.S.)     (3)  e.Yks.i 
2.  adj.   Unsteady.      Der.'^         3.   adv.    Unsteadily;    on 
one  side. 

ne.Lan.i,  nw.Der.i  Shr.^  Wibble  wobble  went  the  gonder. 
Old  Sng. 

WIBROW.sA.  Chs.i"  Also  written  wybrow  Chs.'"; 
and  in  forms  weebroo  Chs.i;  wybraeChs.^  The  greater 
plantain,  Plantago  major.  Also  in contp.  Wibrow  worrow. 
Cf.  way-bread,  s.v.  Way,  sb.  1  (2,  a). 

WIB-WOB,  sb.  and   v.     Chs.      [wi'b-wob.]  1.  sb. 

The  state  of  shaking  or  wobbling.     Cf.  wibble-wobble.^ 

s.Chs.i  A  load  of  manure  was  said  to  be  '  au'  uv  u  wib'-wob.' 
2.  V.  To  shake,  wobble.    Chs.' 

WICH,  s*.     Cor.3     [witj.]     A  kind  of  barrow. 

WIGHT,  WICHURT,  see  Wight,  sb.,  adj.,  Wet-shod. 

WICK,  sb.^  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  e.An.  Also 
written  wik,  wyck  N.Cy.i ;  and  in  forms  wich  Ess.' ; 
wyke  N.Cy.'  Cum.*  Wm.  Ess.'  [wik.]  1.  A  farmstead  ; 
a  village,  borough,  town  ;  obs.  except  in  place-names. 

Cai.  (Jam.),  N.Cy.i  Nhb.'  A  common  termination  to  place- 
names,  as  in  Alnwick,  Berwick,  Dotvvick,  Elswick,  Prendwick, 
Walwick,  and  some  twenty-three  more  places.  'Wick  a  borough, 
or  village  ;  but  is  now  scarce  made  use  of,  only  at  the  end  of  some 
names  of  towns ;  as  Berwick,  Chiswick,'  A'ew  World  of  Words 
(,1706).  Cum.*  Wm.  Kirby  Stephen  Monthly  Messenger  (Apr. 
1891).     w.Yks.  WiLLAN  its;  IFi/i.  (^iSii).     e.An.',  Ess.' 

2.  Obf.   A  small  dairy  house. 

Ess.  They  [the  Essex  cheeses]  are  made  also  in  Tendring 
hundred,  wher  are  manie  wickes  or  dayries,  Norden  Ess.  (1594) 
8,  Camden  Soc.  ed.  (1840)  ;  (K.)  ;  Ess.' 

[1.  par  was  wonand  wit-in  a  wike,  Cursor  M.  (c.  1300). 
OE.  wlc^i 

WICK,  s6.»  Sc.  n.Cy.  Lakel.  Yks.  Also  written  wic 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wik,  wyck  N.Cy.' ;  and  in  forms  week 
n.Yks.*;  wike  n.Yks.'^;  wych  n.Cy.;  wyke  N.Cy.' 
Lakel.' Cum.'*  n.Yks.'*  nc.Yks.'  [wik;  walk.]  1.  A 
creek ;  a  small  bay  or  inlet  of  the  sea  ;  a  bend  of  a  lake 
or  river  ;  an  open,  unsheltered  bay. 

Sc.  Used  in  the  termination  of  the  names  of  places,  signifying  a 
kind  of  bay  (Jam.).  Sh.I.  Da  wick  wis  calm  lor  ooks,  Sh.  Neivs 
[Mar.  18,  1899)  ;  S.  &  Ork.'  Cai.  Statist.  Ace.  VUl.  162  n.  (Jam.) 
Rs.  All  those  places,  whose  names  terminate  in  ic,  .  .  hath  each  of 


them  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  ib.  381  (ib.).  N.Cy.',  Lakel.',  Cum  * 
n.Yks.'  Of  frequent  occurrence  along  the  line  of  coast  from 
Scarborough  to  Redcar  ;  as  Clougton-wike,  Hayburn-wike,  Bleea- 
wike,  Runswick;  n.Yks.'^*,  ne.Yks.'  w.Yks.  WiLLAN  List  Wds. 
(1811). 
2.  A  narrow  opening  between  rising  grounds. 
Cum.  The  Castle  Hill,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  a  British 
fort  guarding  the  pass  or  wyke,  Dickinson  Ciimbr.  (1876)  131 ; 
Cum.i* 

[ON.  I'li,  a  small  creek,  inlet,  bay  (Vigfusson).] 
WICK,s6.3  Sc.Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.Cum.Wm.  Yks.Lan.Not. 
Lin.  Also  written  wyck  Ant. ;  and  in  forms  wake  Lan. ; 
weak,  weeak  n.Yks.^;  week  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ant.  Nhb.'  n.Yks.* 
ne.Yks.' s. Lan.';  weik  Sc.  (Jam.);  wike  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.^ 
Dur.'  n.Yks.'"*  ne.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  Lin.';  wyke  Lakel.^ 
Cum.'*  Wm.     [wik;    waik,  wik.]  1.  A    corner;   an 

angle ;  a  grove :  a  hollow ;  esp.  used  of  a  corner  of  the 
eye  or  mouth.     Cf  wyking. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Doo's  left  da  stubbs  o'  hair  da  sam' as  dey  wir, 
yonder  at  da  week  0'  dy  mooth,  Sh.  News  (Feb.  18,  1899).  Cai.' 
Abd.  Murray  Hamcwith  (1900)  11.  e.Fif.  I  had  made  sundry 
attempts  to  snod  aff  the  roughest  and  langest  bristles  wi'  my 
shears,  especially  at  the  wicks  o'  my  mow,  Latto  Tani  Bodkin 
(1864)  vi.  Gall.  IMactaggart  Enc\cl.  (1824^  54,  ed.  1876.  Ant. 
Ballyniena  Obs.  (1892).  N.Cy.'=,  Nhb.',  Dur.'  Lakel.2  !t  slipt 
through  t'wyke  o'  mi  hand.  Grease  was  runnen  frae  t'wyke  ov 
his  mooth.  Cum.'*,  n.Yks.' 2*  ne.Yks.'  They've  awlus  gitten 
peyps  i'  t'weeks  o'  ther  mooths.  e.Yks.  Marshall  Rur.  Econ. 
(1788).  w.Yks.'  Lan.  Davies  Races  (1856)  273.  s.Lan.',  Not. 
(J.H.B.)     Lin.  Thompson  Hist.  Boston  (,1856;  730;  Lin.' 

2.  Comp.  (1)  Mouthweeaks,  the  extremities  of  the  lips; 
(2)  Week-tooth,  a  canine  tooth. 

(1I  n.Yks.2  (2)  Sh.I.  Dere'sane  o' his  week  teeth  apo'  da  green  ! 
Sh.  News  (Aug.  20,  1898). 

3.  Phr.  to  hang  by  the  ivicks  of  the  mouth,  to  keep  the  last 
hold  of  anything;  to  keep  hold  to  the  utmost. 

Sc.  The  men  of  the  world  say,  we  will  sell  the  truth:  we  will 
let  them  ken  that  we  will  hing  by  the  wicks  of  the  mouth  for  the 
least  point  of  truth,  Bruce  Soid-Confirniation  (1709)  18  (Jam.). 
Rxb.  He'll  just  hang  by  the  weiks  o'  the  moo  to  Tinnisburn, 
Hamilton  Outlaws  (,1897)  247. 

[1.  Pe  froj^e  femed  at  his  mouth  vnfayre  bi  ^e  wykej, 
Caivayne  (c.  1360)  1572.  Cf  Dan.  muitdvig,  corner  of  the 
mouth  (Larsen).] 

WICK,  si.*  and  v.    Sc.    Also  in  form  wake  Slg.    [wik.] 

1.  sb.   A  curling  term  :  see  below. 

Sc.  A  narrow  port  or  passage  in  the  rink  or  course,  flanked  by 
the  stonesof  those  who  have  played  before  (Jam.).  Slg.  Buchanan 
Poems  (1901)  79.  Lth.  Guard  that  wick,  Sir  John  ;  it's  a  wee 
dangerous,  Strathesk  More  Bits  (ed.  1885)  271.  Gall.MACTAGOART 
Encycl.  (1824)  280,  ed.  1876. 

2.  A  certain  shot  in  curling  or  bowls.    Cf.  Inwick. 

Sc.  A  player  stepping  aside  to  take  a  brittle  (or  wick),  or  other 
shot,  shall  forfeit  his  stone  for  that  end,  Chambers^s  Information 
(1842)  s.v.  Curling.  Ayr.  What  boos,  what  rides,  what  wicks, 
what  draws  !  The  like  we'll  never  see,  man,  White  Jottings  (1879) 
237.  Lnk.  Do  ye  see  a'  the  winner?  If  no  tak  this  wick  at  my 
cowe,  Watson  Poems  (1853)  64.  Dmf.  James  Kennedy  Poems 
,1823)  29. 

3.  V.  To  strike  in  a  particular  manner ;  see  below. 
Also  in  phr.  to  ivick  a  bore,  or  port. 

Sc.  To  wick  a  bore  in  curling  and  cricket,  is  to  drive  a  stone  or 
ball  dexterously  through  an  opening  between  two  guards  (Jam.); 
Similar  to  cannon  in  billiards  (A.W.) ;  To  wick  a  port  is,  when  a 
number  of  stones  surround  the  tee,  to  play  for  the  corner  of  some 
particular  stone  which  is  pointed  out,  and  by  touching  upon  which 
the  player's  stone  receives  an  impulse  in  an  oblique  direction,  R. 
Caled.  Curling  Club  Ann.  (1890-91)  376.  Slg.  The  minister  wis 
a  rale  keen  curler.  He'd  wick  and  curl  in  as  neatly  as  ye  like, 
Fergusson  Village  {i8g3)  156.  Ayr.  He  was  the  King  o' a'  the 
Core  To  guard  or  draw  or  wick  a  bore.  Burns  Tant  Samson  (1787) 
St.  5.     Lnk.  Thomson  Musings  (1881)  20. 

WICK,  sb.^  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Not.  Lei.  Nhp. 
War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf  Glo.  Oxf  Brks.  Ken.  Hmp.  Wil. 
Dor.  Som.  Cor.  Also  written  wic  Not.  Nhp.'°  Wil. ;  wik 
Wxf  Stf  Lei.' War.*  Wor.  Shr.'  Hrf.*  Oxf  Brks.'  Ken.'* 
Hmp.'  Wil.  Dor.  Cor.    [wik.]       I.  A  dial,  form  ot  '  week.' 

Wxf.'  w.Yks.  Ye'll  hev  thirty-two  shillin  i'  t'wick,  I  reckon, 
Cudworth  Dial.  Sketc/ies  (1884)  4;  (J.W.)     Lan.  Abeawt  a  wick 
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or  two,  Hapland  Lyrics  (1866)  98.  s.Lan.'  It  wur  three  wick 
sin'.  s.Stf.  Dost  remember  what  the  vicar  said  last  Sunday  was 
a  wicl<?  UvRRW  Aunt  Rachdied.  1889)  10.  Not.'^,  Lei.',  Nhp.'^, 
War.=,  Wor.  (H.K.I,  se.Wor,',  Shr.',  Hrf.*,  Glo.',  Oxf.  A.P.^, 
Brks.'  Ken.'  He'll  have  been  gone  a  wik,  come  Monday  ;  Ken.°, 
Hmp.'  Wil.  (Hall.")  ;  Brition  BfdKtos  (1825'.  Dor.  Wiks  and 
wiks  I  haven't  zeen  'ee,  my  darlen,  Agnus /««  Oxber  (igoo)  77. 
Som.  Any  da\'  o'  the  wick,  Raymond  Mot  o  Mcndip  (1898 1  i.     Cor,^ 

Hence  Wick('send,  s6.  the  end  of  the  week  ;  Saturday 
night ;  from  Saturday  to  Monday. 

s.Lan.',  Cbs.',  War.  (J.R.W.)  w.Som.' All  thee's  look  arter's 
the  wick's  end  :  I'll  warn  'ee,  thee  wit-n  viirgit  to  come  arter  thy 
wages. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  a  ivik  or  nine  days,  a  period  more  than  a  week 
and  less  than  a  fortnight ;  (2)  a  wik  o'  Sundays,  any  inde- 
finite time  ;  (31  eleven  and  twenty  wiks,  an  impossible  time. 

(I  I  Shr.i  (2)  I  hanna  sid 'er  fur  a  wik  o' Sundays,  li.  (3)  Oxf. 
(A.  P.) 

WICK,  (7^:i    Yks.    [wik.]    Wicked. 

w.Yks.  She's  just  her  maister  ower  again— same  wick'  look  o' 
th'  devil  about  her,  Sutcliffe  Barbara  CunUffe  1 1901)  8 ;  (S.K.C.) 

[Som  wikke  aspect  ordisposicioun  Of  Saturne, Chaucer 
C.  T.  A.  1087.] 

■WICK,  adj.^  Wor.  [wik.]  A  dial,  form  of  '  quick ' 
(q.v.).     n.Wor.  (H.K.) 

"WICK,  see  Quick,  adj.\  "Wike. 

■WICKED,  adj}  and  adv.  Sc.  Irel.  Lan.  Stf.  War.  Wor. 
Hrf.  Som.  Cor.     Also  in  form  wicket  Sc.     [wi'kid,  -ad.] 

1.  adj.   In  conip.  "Wicked  man,  the  devil. 

se.Wor.i  Little  childun  mustn't  tell  lies,  the  wicked-mon  '11  'ave 
um  else. 

2.  Vicious,  savage,  dangerous  ;  angry  ;  bitter. 

Fif,  Sae  wud  and  wicket  was  their  wraith  [wrath]  Gainst  Papish 
trash  and  idol-graith,  Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  7.  Slk.  It's  hard 
to  gar  a  wicked  cout  leave  off  flinging,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  293, 
ed.  1866.  ne.Lan.i  Stf. ,  War..  Wor.  His  donkey  is  so  wicked, 
I  durst'nt  come  anighst  him  (H.K.).  Hrf.'  Cor. 'Ee  wasn't  purty 
to  look  on  when  he  was  wicked,  Harris  Our  Cove  (1900)  87. 

3.  Morose,  unsociable. 

Ir.  There's  dajs  the  old  man  won't  see  any  of  his  friends.  As 
the  boys  say:  'the  masther's turned  wicked  in  hisould  age,'  Smart 
Master  0/ liat/ikel/y  {iSaa I  I.  iii. 

4.  Addicted  to  foul  or  profane  language  ;  foul-mouthed. 
w.Som.'  '  Dhu  wikuds  fuul'ur  uvur  yiie  yuurd  spai'k.'     As  to 

language  only.     No  other  misconduct  would  be  implied. 

Hence  "Wickedness,  sb.  foul  or  profane  language ; 
swearing. 

Confined  to  offences  in  language,  and  is  not  applied  to  general 
misconduct.  '  Yiie  niivur  yuurd  noa"  jish  wik'udnees  een  au'l  yur 
bau'rn  daiz,'  ib. 

5.  adv.   Obs.  Very,  exceedingly  ;  used  as  an  intensitive. 
Slk.  A  hungry  louse  bites  wicked  sair,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  293, 

ed.  1866.     ne.Lan.'  *  It's  a  wicked  bad  un,' — said  of  things. 
"WICKED,  adj.'^     Irel.     Quick,  active.     See  Quick,  adj.^ 
Another  Irish  woman  of  diminutive  stature  complacently  described 

herself  to  a  lady  hiring  her  services  as  '  small  but  wicked,'  Palmer 

Flk.  Etvm.,  httrod.  x.\ii  (CD.). 

"WICKED,  ppl.  adj.  Wor.  Shr.  Braided ;  twisted  ;  a 
shortened  form  of '  wickered.'    See  "Wicker,  t/.' 

Wor.  There  used  to  be  a  bakers  signboard  at  Wyre  Pidde, 
near  Pershore,  with  the  words  on  it  'baker  of  wicked  bread' 
(H.K.).     Shr.  {lb.) 

"WICKED-DAYS,  sb.  pi.  w.Cy.  Som.  A  corruption  of 
'  week-days.' 

w.Cy,  Us  muss'en  play  o'  Zundays,  Vor  tes  a  tar'ble  sin ;  But 
us  mid  play  o'  wicked  days  Till  Zunday  come  agen.  Hare  Broken 
Arcs  (1898)  67.  w.Som.'  Anybody's  work  idn  never  a-fmisht  yer 
— Zindays  and  wicked  days  be  all  alike. 

WICKEN,  sb.  w.Wor.'  [wi'kan.]  A  small  basket  in 
which  salt  is  packed. 

"WICKEN,  see  Quicken,  sb.,  v.' 

"WICKEN-SPEA"WKER,  sb.  s.Lan.'  A  boy's  whistle 
made  of  mountain  ash.   See  Quicken,  s/'.  2,  and  Speawker. 

"WICKENY,  nr^'.  Yks.  [wi'kani.]  Abounding  in  couch- 
grass,  Tntiaon  repens.     Cf  quicken,  sb.  3. 

n.Yks.  This  land's  varry  wickeny  (I.W.). 

"WICKER,   sb>    Sc.    Cum.     [wikar.]  1.    A   pliant 

twig ;  a  switch  ;  esp.  a  pliant  osier  twig.   Also  used  atlrib. 


Sc.  Gar  raise  the  Reid  Souter,  and  Ringan's  "Wat,  Wi'  a  broad 
elshin  and  a  wicker,  Scott  Minstrelsy  (1802;  I.  255,  ed.  1806  ;  To 
cut  wicker;  a  wicker  mawn  Jam.  Stippl.).  Per.  Haliburton 
Ochil Idylls  (1891)  14.  Ayr.  Aye  wav'ring  like  the  willow  wicker, 
Burns  Poem  on  Life  (1796  st.  3.  Cum.'* 
2.  An  erection  of  wickervvork. 

Gall.  There  were  booths  and  tents  and  drinkin'  wickers,  a' 
wattled  wi'  sauch  wands,  Crockett  Dark  o'  Moon  (1902)  340. 

"WICKER,  sb.'^  Ayr.  (Jam.)  In  phr.  a  wicker  o'  a 
shower,  a  quick,  sharp  shower. 

Conveying  the  idea  of  the  noise  made  by  it  on  a  window. 

"WICKER,  sb.^  Obs.  Sc.  An  old,  cross-grained 
woman.     Cf  wickerton. 

Gall.  A  cross-grained  wrinkl'd  wicker  Sees  Archie  wi'  her 
rcek'd  e'e.  Mactaggart  Eiicyc/.  (1824)  95,  ed.  1876. 

"WICKER,  sb."  Glo.  Also  in  form  weeker.  [wik3(r).] 
A  boys'  name  for  the  ear.     (H.S.H.),  Glo.' 

"WICKER,  v.i  Obs.  Sc.  To  twist  a  thread  very 
tightly ;  to  become  knotted,  from  being  too  tightly  twisted. 

Sc.  The  nurice  she  knet  the  knot.  And  O  !  she  knet  it  sicker  ; 
The  ladie  did  gie  it  a  twig,  Til  it  began  to  wicker,  Kinloch 
.S«//(7(/s  (1827)  54.     Cld.  (Jam.  1 

"WICKER,  v."  Obs.  Glo.  To  castrate  a  ram  by 
enclosing  the  testicles  within  a  slit  stick.  Grose  (1700) ; 
Gl.  (1851) ;  Glo.' 

"WICKER,  v.^  Glo.^  [wi-ka(r).]  Of  the  eyelids :  to 
twitch. 

"WICKER,  see  "Whicker,  v.,  "Wike. 

"WICKERTON,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  An  old,  cross-grained 
woman.    Gall.  Mactaggart  £';rc>'f/.  (18241.   Ct.  wicker, . si.* 

WICKET,  sb.  Sc.  Win.  Yks.  Chs.  Shr.  1.  A  small 
gate,  esp.  one  across  a  path  or  narrow  way  ;  a  garden-gate. 

Sc.  He  passed  through  the  wickets  into  the  path  which  led  over 
the  hill.  Swan  Gates  0/  Eden  (1895)  vii.  Fif.  Tennant  Papisliy 
(1827)  14.  Wm.  (B.IC.)  Yks.  John  Bunyan's  favourite  word 
'wicket'  is  common  for  ever\'  little  gate,  CIturclinian's  Mag. (i8-]o) 
"VI.  32.  Clis.',  s.Chs.'  Shr.'  "V'o'  canna  tak'  a  cart  that  w.-iy,  it's 
a  fut-path  an'  bridle-road  ;  theer's  wickets  all  the  way. 
2.  The  back-door  of  a  barn.   Ags.  (Jam.)      3.  A  window. 

Gall.    A   row    of    three  cornered    unglazed    windows,    called 
'wickets,'  Crockett  Bog-Myrtle  (18951  375. 
4.  pt.  The  game  of  cricket.    w.Yks.*     Hence  Wicket- 
match,  sb.  a  cricket-match. 

w.Yks.  Dusta  see  yond  wicket  match  ?  Shevvild Ann.  (1848,  19. 

[I.  To  Wynne  vp  the  vviket-jat  that  the  wey  scluitte, 
P.  Plowman  (a.)  vi.  92.] 

WICKET,  see  Whicket,  Wicked,  adj.^ 

WICKEY,  sb.  Dur.  Chs.  Der.  Shr.  Also  written 
wicky  Dur.  Shr.'°  [wiki.]  The  mountain  ash,  Pyrus 
Aucuparia.  Dur.  (R.O.H.i,  Chs.*,  Der.  (B.  &  H.J,  S'hr.'« 
Cf.  quicken,  sb.  2. 

WICKEY,  I'.    Lan.'   [wiki.]   To  reverse  a  suit  at  cards. 

WICKIN,  see  Quicken,  sb. 

WlCKlSH,adJ.  Lin.'  [wi'kij.]  Bright,  in  good  health. 
The  same  word  as  Quickish  (q.v.). 

WICKS,  sb.  pi.    Suf.    The  game  of  cricket.    (C.T.) 

WICKY,  adj.  Wor.  [wiki.J  Of  roots  :  twisted,  inter- 
twined.    s.Wor.  (H.K.)     Cf.  wig,  sb.'  3. 

WID,  int.  Chs.  Shr.  Also  in  form  widdy  Shr.'  [wid.] 
A  word  used  to  call  ducks.  s.Chs.',  Shr.'  (s.v.  Call-words  to 
Poultry).  Cf  wheetie,  int.  Hence  Widdy,  sb.  a  young 
duckling;  a  child's  name  for  a  duck.  s.Chs.',  Shr.'  Cf. 
widdle,  sb.^ 

WID,  see  Wood,  ad/. 

WIDBIN,   sb.    Bck!     [widbin.]  I.  The   dog-wood, 

Cormts  sanguinea.  (B.  &  H.)  2.  In  co;«A.  Widbin  pear- 
tree,  the  white  beam-tree,  Pyriis  Aria.     s.Bck.  \ib.) 

WIDDAL,  s6.     Chs.'     [widl.]     A  blade  of  grass. 

"WIDDAWAY,  see  Widdywiddy-way. 

WIDDERFUL.flfl^.  Cum.  Peevish,  irritable;  withered 
or  unthriving-looking. 

Cum.'  ;  Cum.^  We  ma  leet  on  a  barne  wid  t'leuk  of  ill-natur' 
An  spite  glowerin'  oot  of  a  widderful  feace,  54  ;  Cum." 

WIDDERPOLL,  sb.     Dev.^     A  half-witted  person. 

WIDDERSFUL,  adj.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Also  in 
lorms  widderful  Cum.* ;  widdiful  w.Yks.'  Energetic, 
persevering,  industrious. 
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N.Cy.'  Cum.  Ferguson  Northmen  (1856)  202;  Cum.*  Wm. 
A  varra  widdersful  graidly  young  man,  Wheeler  Dial.  (1790)  58. 
w.Yks.  WiLLAN  List  IVds.  (181 1);  w.Yks.< 

WIDDERY-MINDED,  ppl.  adj.  Dev.  Vacillating; 
changeable.     nw.Dev.  (R.P.C.) 

WIDDICOTE,  sb.  Dev.  Also  in  form  woddicote. 
See  below. 

A  nursery  riddle.  'Widdicote,  woddicote,  overcote  hang. 
Nothing  so  broad,  and  nothing  so  lang,  As  widdicote,  woddicote, 
over  cote  hang.'     Ans.  The  sky,  N.  if  Q.  (1854)  ist  S.  x.  173. 

WIDDIFUL,  see  Widdersful. 

WIDDLE,  s6.>  e.An.'  [widl.]  A  small  pimple,  (s.v. 
Twiddle.)     Cf.  quiddle,  sb."- 

WIDDLE,  sb.'^  e.An.'  [wi'dl.]  A  very  young  duck. 
See  Wid. 

WIDDLE,  V.  and  sb.^  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Lei. 
Nhp.  Cor.  Also  written  whiddle  w.Yks.''  Cor.' ;  widdild 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  forms  wirdle  N.Cy.' ;  wtiddle  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Nhb.'  [wi'dl.]  1.  v.  To  walk  slowly  about;  to 
waddle  ;  to  wriggle.     Cf.  quiddle,  i'.',  twiddle,  v. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  S.  &  Ork.i  Ayr.  I  aye  like  to  be  wannerin'  aboot 
and  widdlin'  amang  the  beasts,  Sekvice  Notatidtims  (i8go)  124. 
Lnk.  A'  got  foil,  e'en  Maggie  Riddle  .  .  .  Through  the  house  could 
scarcely  widdle,  Nicholson  A'l/zcMrffl'/f  (1895)  51. 

2.  To  do  anything  slowly  and  laboriously  ;  to  work  on 
without  much  result ;  to  attain  an  end  by  constant  and 

prolonged  efforts. 

Sc.  He's  made  a  hantle  siller  in  his  sma' way  o' doing;  he's  a  bit 
wuddling  bodie  (Jam.).  N.Cy.i  Nlib.'  He  wuddled  on  mair  nor 
an  'oor  ;  an'  was  only  half  dyun.  He  wuddled  on  a'  day  an'  did 
iiowt. 

3.  To  oscillate  ;  to  move  loosely  about. 
w.Yks.^     Lei.'  The  rope  widdles  about  so. 

4.  To  struggle. 

Sc.  Cald  wad  be  her  heart  That  cou'd  wi'  Johnie  widdle,  Jamieson 
Po/>.  Ballads  (i8o6j  I.  352. 

6.  Obs.  To  deceive,  beguile  ;  to  worm  oneself  into. 
Sc.  It's  Antichrist  his  pipes  and  fiddles.  And  other  tools,  where- 
with he  widdles  Poor  caitiffs  into  dark  delusions,  Cleland  Poems 
V 1697)  80  (Jam.).     ne.Lan.i 

6.  To  fret,  complain.  N.Cy.'^  Cum.",  Nhp.'  7.  With 
through  :  to  persevere  ;  to  manage,  get  along. 

e.Fif.  Her  mind  was  wholly  engrossed  wi'  thochts  o'  her  bit 
laddie  an'  hoo  he  wad  widdle  through  tlie  warld  amang  the 
fremyt,  Latto  Tam  Bodkin  (1864)  xiii.  Nhb.'  It's  a  lang  teedy 
job,  but  aw'U  wuddle  through. 

8.  sb.  A  wriggling  motion.  Sc.  (Jam.)  9.  A  struggle, 
contention;  also  used_/f^. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Knr.  They  had  a  widdil  thegither  (iA.).  Rnf.  This 
life  is  a  wearyfu'  widdle  ;  'Tween  pats,  pans,  trantlooms,  and 
stools,  Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  19.  Ayr.  Lang  may  your  elbuck 
jink  and  diddle,  To  cheer  you  through  the  weary  widdle  O'war'ly 
cares.  Burns  andEp.  to  Davie,  St.  2.  Edb.  Ballantine  Gabeilumie 
(ed.  1875)  CI.  Rxb.  Is't  to  pump  a  fool  ye  meddle  Wi'  a'  this  bloust 
o'  straining  widdle?  A.  Scott  Poems,  131  (Jam.). 

10.  Obs.  A  bustle ;  a  crowd  ;  the  space  occupied  by  a 
crowd. 

Fif.  Him,  as  he  rode  on  in  the  middle,  Encompass't  men  wi' 
pipe  and  fiddle,  That  garr'd  resound  maist  a  the  widdle,  Tennant 
Papistry  (1827)  140. 

11.  A  whim  ;  a  silly,  nonsensical  idea  or  tale. 

Cor.'  Nothing  more  than  an  old  woman's  whiddle  ;  Cor.'S 

Hence  go  widdle,  phr.  keep  your  nonsensical  fancies  for 
some  one  else.     Cor.  (M.A.C.),  Cor.' 

WIDDLE,  see  "Whittle,  sb.'^ 

WIDDLE-WADDLE,  v.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Also 
written  widdil-  Sc.  (Jam.)  To  waddle ;  to  totter  in 
walking.      Cld.  (Jam.),  n.Vks.",  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  s.Not.  (J.P.K.) 

Hence  Widdle- waddler,  sb.  a  waddler. 

B.Not.  The  wench  is  a  reglar  widdle-waddlcr  (S.P.K.). 

WIDDOCK,  sb.  Dor.'  Also  in  form  widdick.  A 
small  twig.    See  With,  s6.' 

WIDDRIM,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  widden- 
dream,  -dreme  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wid-dreme  Fif  ;  windreni  Sc. 
(Jam.)  1.  In  phr.  in  a  widdriin,  (1)  in  a  state  of  confusion ; 
(2)  all  of  a  sudden. 

(i)  Sc.  Bess  out  in  a  widden-dream  brattled,  Jamieson  Po/'.  Ballads 
(1806)  1.  297  ;  The  trout,  the  par,  now  here,  now  thare,  As  in  a 


widdrim  bang,  Scott  Minstrelsy  (1802)  IV.  341,  ed.  1848  ;  They 
dream  ...  In  wid-drim  whilk  their  beds  curfuffles,  Drummond 
Muckomac/iy  (1846")  53.  n.Sc.  One  is  said  to  waken  in  a  widdrim, 
when  one  awakes  in  a  confusion  or  state  of  perturbation,  so  as  to 
have  no  distinct  apprehension  of  surrounding  objects  for  some  time 
(Jam.).  (2)  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Bch.  We  like  fierdy  follows  flew  to 't 
flaught-bred  thinkin  to  raise  it  in  a  widden-dream,  Forbes /)•«. 
(1742)  15. 
2.  A  wild  dream  ;  a  state  of  madness  or  confusion.  Cf. 
woodrum. 

Fif.  Sae  iiercelins  had  his  wid-dreme  stirr'd  him,  Tennant 
Papistry  (1827)  45. 

WIDDY,  see  Wid,  Widdy-widdyway,  Withy. 
WIDDY-WADDY,   adj.    and    sb.      Som.   Dev.      Also 
written   widdee-waddee    Dev.      [wi'di-wodi.]        1.    adj. 
Weak  and  vacillating;    changeable;    unreliable.      Also 
used  advb. 

w.Som.i  A  widdy-waddy  old  'umman  ;  he  don't  know  his  own 
mind  nit  two  hours  together.     nw.Dev.' 
2.  sb.    A  poor,  weak  woman.      Dev.  Horae  Sitbsecivae 
(1777)  466. 

WIDDY-WIDDYWAY,  sb.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks. 
Lon.  Cor.  Also  written  whiddy-whiddy-way  Lon. ;  and 
in  forms  widdaway  w.Yks. ;  widdy  Cum.*  ;  witee-witte- 
way  N.Cy.';  witty-witty-way  Nhb.'  A  boys'  game; 
see  below.     Cf  warney. 

N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Two  boys  start  hand  in  hand  from  a  'bay,' and 
endeavour  to  touch  their  opponents.  Anyone  touched  must  return 
with  them  to  the  bay  and  join  hands  with  the  first  to  make  a  fresh 
sally.  The  numbers  thus  receive  constant  accessions  ;  but  if  the 
chain  of  hands  be  broken,  the  sally  has  proved  a  failure,  and  each 
outsider  endeavours  to  capture  and  ride  in  triumph  on  the  back  of 
one  of  his  quondam  pursuers.  The  broken  and  scattered  rank  is 
re-formed  as  soon  as  all  have  reached  the  bay,  and  each  fresh  sally 
is  begun  with  a  chorus  : — '  Widdy-widdy-way  :  the  morrow's  the 
market  day;  Slyarter,  slyarter ;  comin  away,  comin  away!' 
Cum."  A  boy  having  been  '  counted  out '  by  the  saying  of  the 
following  rhyme,  'Ikey,  pikey,  penny-pie;  popalorum,  jiggum, 
jye  ;  stand  thee  oot  lug,'  cries  '  Widdy  widJy  way,  Widdy  widdy 
way  ;  snatch  an'  a  bobbin  an'  away,  way,  way  !  Snatch  !  t'furst 
yan  I  catch,'  runs  after  one  of  the  others,  and  if  he  succeeds  in 
catching  him  lifts  his  hat  and  strikes  the  other  one  on  the  head, 
saying,  'Help  me  to  catch  aw  t'rest.'  They  then  make  for  the 
'  den'  hand  in  hand,  trying  also  to  touch  one  of  the  other  boys  ; 
should  holds  be  broken,  these  two  go  straight  '  home,'  whilst  the 
rest  try  to  catch  them  and  ride  '  home '  on  their  backs.  There  are 
variations  of  this  game.  w.Yks.  (S.  P.  U.)  Lon.  '  Whiddy,  whiddy, 
way,  If  you  don't  come,  I  won't  play.'  The  players,  except  one, 
stand  in  a  den  or  home.  One  player  clasps  his  hands  together, 
with  the  two  forefingers  extended.  He  sings  out  the  above,  and 
the  boys  who  are  '  home'  then  cry — '  Warning  once,  warning  twice, 
Warning  three  times  over;  When  the  cock  crowa  out  come  I, 
Whiddy,  whiddy,  wake-cock.  Warning  ! '  This  is  called  '  saying 
their  prayers.'  The  boy  who  begins  must  touch  another  boy, 
keeping  his  hands  clasped  as  above.  These  two  then  join  hands, 
and  pursue  the  others ;  those  whom  they  catch  also  joining  hands, 
till  they  form  a  long  line.  If  the  players  who  are  in  the  home 
run  out  before  saying  their  prayers,  the  other  boys  have  the  right 
to  pummel  them,  or  ride  home  on  their  backs,  Gomme  Games 
(1898)  II.  374.  Cor."  ;  Cor.=  The  following  is  said  in  starting 
children  for  a  race  :  '  Widdy,  widdy,  way.  Is  a  very  pretty  play. 
Once,  twice,  three  times.  And  all  run  away.'     Oft'. 

WIDE,  ad/,  and  adv.  Sh.L  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Nhp.  Wor.  Hrt.  Sus.  [waid,  Midi,  woid.]  1.  adj. 
In  co)iib.  (1)  Wide-board,  a  coal-mining  term  :  an  excava- 
tion a  pillar  in  length,  and  four  or  five  yards  in  width, 
usually  driven  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage  of  the  coal ; 
(2)  -coat,  a  great-coat ;  (3)  -gab,  the  frog-fish,  Lophitis 
piscatoriits ;  (4)  -nicks,  in  phr.  to  run  wide-nicks ;  see 
below ;  (5)  -wally,  a  low,  wide  line  into  which  hay  is 
raked  before  being  made  into  cocks  or  carted ;  sec 
Wally,  s6.' 

(O  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  Greenwell  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1849)  ed.  1888. 
(2)  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Between  two  places  of  greatly  difTercnt  tempera- 
ture it  is  common  to  s.-iy  'There's  a  wide-coat  difference  atween 
them.'  Dur.',  w.Yks.'  (3)  Sh.I.  It  is  very  characteristically  termed 
the  wide-gab,  the  mouth  being  hideously  large,  extending  entirely 
across  its  disproportionally  great  head.  Neill  Fishes  (1810)  23 
(Jam.)  ;  S.  &  Ork.'     (4)  Nhp.  But  if  wide  nicks'  ye  [micej  mean 
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to  run  To  scoop  my  bailey  crust  in  fun,  Beware  j'ourhcad,  Clare 
Village  Minst.  (i8ai)  I.  168.  (5)  s.Wor.  Get  it  into  vvide-walley 
(H.K.). 

2.  Phr.  ivide  of,  off  the  direct  road  but  not  far  from. 
w.Yks. 'Where  does  this  rare  fern  grow! '  'Oh!  wide  o' Settle  ' 

(F.P.'l.).  Lan.  Father  was  a  rich  farmer  wide  of  Preston,  Westail 
OIJ  Factory,  xxvii.     Sus.'  Stone  is  a  little  wide  of  Rye. 

3.  adv.  In  co;;/6.(i)  Widegaited,  walking  in  a  straddling 
manner;  bandy-legged;  of  a  horse:  having  the  legs 
wide  apart ;  (2)  -gascoigned,  obs.,  of  a  horse  :  having  a 
wide  space  between  the  buttocks;  see  Gaskins,  2 ;  13) 
•gobbed,  wide-mouthed  ;  (4)  -setten,  of  material:  having 
wide  spaces  between  the  threads  of  the  warp  and  the  woof. 

(i)  Cuni.i''  Wm.  Thoo  leuks  varra  wide-giatet  i'  them  narrow- 
leg'd  britches  (B.K.).  (a)  Hrt.  Ellis  Mod.  Hnsb.  (1750)  III.  i. 
'73-  (3)  n.Cy.  (Hall.),  iw.Lan.i  (4)  n.Yks.i;  n.Yks.2  A  wide- 
setten  harn  appron. 

WIDE,  V.  Sc.  Also  written  wyde  Sc. ;  pl>.  widden 
Abd.     A  dial,  form  of 'wade.' 

Sc.  '  No,  thank  ye,  sir,'  the  lady  said,  '  I  would  rather  chuse  to 
wyde,'  KiNLOCH  Ballads  (1827;  17.  Abd.  Ye  cam  wydin'  throu' 
waiter  yairds  deep,  Macdonald  Sir  Gibbie  (1879)  xlii.  nw.Abd. 
Ye've  widden  throu  the  mire,  Gooduife  (1867)  st.  18.  Edb. 
Addison,  wha  deep  does  wide.  An'  reasons  strong,  Torbzs Poems 
(1812)  14. 

WIDEN,  V.  Irel.  Chs.  Shr.  Also  in  form  widden 
s.Chs.'  Shr.'  [wai'dan ;  wi'dan.]  1.  To  increase  in 
knitting.  Shr.'  Hence  Widdenings,  sb.  pi.  the  places 
where  a  stocking  is  increased  to  give  room  for  the  calf  of 
the  leg. 

s.Chs.'  Shr.'  ''Ow manyboutsmun  I  knit  atween thewid'nin's?' 
*  Three,  the  same  as  yo'  piit'n  atween  the  narrowin's.' 

2.  Of  liquid  :  to  spread  over  a  surface. 

If.  Like  spilt  wather  when  it's  widenin'  itself  over  the  floor. 
Barlow  Matiin's  Coiiip.  (.1896)  120. 

WIDENESS,s6.  Sc.Cum.Yks.  Lin.Som.  Also  in  forms 
wahdness  n.Yks. ;  weydness  Cum.'*;  widness  Cum.'* 
w.Yks.'     [wai'dnss.]     Width  ;  measure  across. 

Sc.  (A.W.),Cuui.'*  n.Yks.  They're  all  of  a  wahdness  (I.W.); 
n.Yks.*  w.Yks.'  ;  w.Yks. ^  An'  a  rare  wideness  it  wor.  n.Lin.' 
Ran  dyke  should  oht  to  be  nine  feet  e'  wideness.  w.Som.'  The 
river's  near  the  same  wideness  all  along. 

WIDGEON,  sb.  Irel.  Chs.  Shr.  e.An.  Also  written 
wigeon  Crk.  Chs.  [widgsn.]  1.  In  fo;;;/.  (i)  Widgeon- 
driver,  the  pochard,  Fuligula  ferina.  Crk.  Swainson 
Birds  (1885)  160;  (2)  -grass,  the  grass-wrack,  Zostera 
marina.     Dub.  (B.  &H.)       2.  The  scaup,  Fidigii/a  mari/a. 

Chs.  The  scaup  duck — wigeon  the  latter  is  also  termed  locally. 
Pall  A/all  Mag.  (Sept.  1901)  137. 

3.  The  golden-eye,  Claitgiila  glaticion.  Nrf  Cozens- 
Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  47.  4.  A  name  given  to  every 
kind  of  wild  duck,  except  the  mallard,  Anas  boschas. 
Shr.'      5.  A  midge.    Suf  (C.T.) 

WIDOW,  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and 
Anier.  Also  in  forms  weeda  Uls.  Nlib.' ;  weedow  Gall. ; 
weedy  Sc.  ;  widda  Sc.  Ir.  Dur.  Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma. ;  widder 
Not.  Brks.'  Nrf  Som.  Cor.  Amer.  ;  widdey  Cor.  ;  widdow 
Cor.'  ;  widdy  Ir.  Brks.'  Dev.*  Cor.^  [wi'da  ;  wi'di.] 
1.  In  comb,  (i)  Widow's  bench,  obs.,  the  share  of  the 
husband's  estate  which  the  widow  enjoyed  in  addition  to 
her  jointure;  (2)  -body,  a  widow;  (3)  -gentleman,  a 
gentleman  widower ;  (4)  .'s  lock,  a  small  lock  or  fringe 
growing  apart  from  the  hair  above  the  forehead  ;  (5)  -man, 
a  widower ;  (6)  -'s  peak,  see  (4)  ;  (7)  -'s  screen,  a  widow's 
cap;  (8)  -wail,  the  common  fritillary,  Frilillaria  Meleagris; 
(9)  -wife,  (10)  -woman,  see  (2). 

(i)  Sus.  Ray  (1691)  ;  Somewhat  analogous  to  dower,  but, unlike 
the  latter,  only  attaching  to  property  of  which  the  husband  died 
seised  (F.E.S.)  ;  Sus.'  (a)  Ayr.  It  ill  becomes  a  Christian  woman, 
let  abce  a  lone  widow  body  like  me,  to  sell  bad  drink,  Johnston 
GUitbtickie  (1889)  16.  n.Cy.  (J.W.)  w.Yks.  This  widow-body 
who  was  here  just  now,  Sutcliffe  Barbara  Ciinhffe  ( 1901)  238. 
(3)sw.Lin.'  Som.  A  widow-gentleman  wi'  one  daughter,  Raymond 
Trypheiia  (1895')  45.  (4)  War.*  Credulous  persons  believe  that  a 
girl  so  distinguished  will  become  a  widow  soon  alter  marriage. 
(5)  Sc.  (G.W.)  Abd.  The  bridegroom  an  aul'  widow  man, 
Alexander  Am  Flk.  (1882)  sag.     Frf.   BaRRIE  Minister  (1891) 


xvii.  Ayr.  Johnston  Co»/.ffrt//o"  (1896)  31.  Cav.  (M.S.M.)  n.Cy., 
Yks.,  Midi.  (J.W.")  I.Ma.  Sir  John,  it  appears.  Was  a  widda  man, 
Brown  iDof/or(  1887)  35.  Chs.', s.Chs.'  Djr.  I  ne'er  thought  I'ld 
ha' to  wed  a  widow  man,  Ciichrist  A'n/.  Milton  (1902I  118.  s.Not. 
(J.P.K.),sw.Lin.',  War.  (J.R.W.  ,1  Brks.  There  dwelt  a  '  widow- 
man  '  who  'did  for  himself,'  Havden  Round  our  I'ill.  ^igoi)  22. 
s.Hmp.  Wallcott  were  a  widowman  wi"  a  family,  Verney  L.  Lisle 
(1870)  viii.  n.Wil.  (F-.H.G.)  Dor.  C.  Hare /)mn/i  A'c/Zoa- (1901) 
58.  w.Som.'  He's  a  widow  man  way  no  family,  zo  you  on't  have 
your  'ouse  a-tord  abroad  way  a  passle  o'chillern.  Dev.^,  nw.Dev.', 
Cor.'*  [Araer.  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  333.  Nfld.  tG.P.]  (6 
n.Cy.  When  a  woman's  hair  grows  in  a  low  point  on  the  fore- 
head, it  is  supposed  to  presage  widowhood,  and  is  called  a 
'  widow's  peak,'  Henderson  FlkLore  (1879')  i.  (7)  w.Yks.  (B.K.) 
(8)  Shr.  (B.  &  H.)  (9)  Edb.  The  wandering  widow-wife  an' 
weans  Aye  leave  the  door  wi'  mony  a  blessin',  Maclagan  Poems 
(1851)  315.  (10)  Frf.  She's  an  unprotected  lone  widow  wooman, 
LowsON  Guid/ollozu  (^iSgo)  25.  Edb.  He's  deid  .  .  .  and  left  me 
a  lone,  freindless,  weedy-woman,  Campbell  Deilie  Jock  (1897)  89. 
Kcb.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  [igoi)  350.  Uls.  What  wud  an  auld 
weeda  wumman  like  me  luck  like,  wearin'  floors?  M'Ilroy  Druid's 
Island  {I go2)  45.  Cav.  (JI.S.M.)  Nhb.  Bill  hired  as  bailiff  to  a 
widow  woman,  Lilburn  Borderer  (1896)  27.  Dur.  Ye  should  be 
ashamed  o'  yersel's,  disturbin'  a  widda  woman,  Guthrie  Kitty 
Fagaii  {igoo;,6.  Lakel.fB.K.)  e. Yks.  A  widda  woman  was  biddin 
yanan  nahnpence  fo' justsike  a  keeal  pot  as  he  wanted,  Nicholson 
Flk.  Sp.  (1889)  36.  w.Yks.,  Midi.  (J.W.),  Chs.'  Der.  Yo're  at 
liberty  to  fetch  the  widow-ooman  back,  Gilchrist  A'i'(:/;o/(i5(  1899) 
146.  s.Not.  (J.P.K.),  n.Lin.',  Shr.',  Brks.'  Nrf.  I'm  a  lone 
widder-woman.  Spilling  M.  Miggs  1 1873)  45,  ed.  1902.  n.Wil. 
(E.H.G.)  Dor.  Ah,  pore  widow-woman  !  she  cried  her  heart  out 
about  it  almost.  Hardy  Madding  Cronnl  (1874)  x.  w.Som.'  Her 
was  a  widow  'oman  avore  her  married  way  he.  Dev.^,  nw.Dev.', 
Cor.'*  [Amer.  I  wasn't  goin'  to  tell  till  I  found  out  what  that 
widder  woman  was  after.  Cent,  Mag.  (Jan.  1903)  410.] 

2.  Phr.  (i)  American  ividow,  a  woman  whose  husband 
has  gone  to  America  ;  (2)  a  ividoiv  beivitched,  a  woman 
deserted  by,  or  separated  from,  her  husband  ;  (3)  here's  a 
poor  widow  from  Babylon,  a  children's  singing  game  ;  see 
below  ;  (4)  to  play  the  luidow,  to  be  unchaste. 

(i)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (2)  w.Yks.  Hlf.x:  Courier  (May  15,  1897); 
w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Hoo's  a  widow  bewitch't.  39.  (3")  Sth. 
'  Here's  a  poor  widow  from  Babylon — Six  poor  children  all  alone  : 
One  can  bake,  and  one  can  brew.  And  one  can  do  the  lily  galoo. 
['  Please  take  one  out":  these  words  are  sung  twice.]  This  poor 
Bella,  she  is  gone.  Without  a  father — on  her  hand  Nothing  but  a 
guinea  gold  ring  :  Good  bye,  Bella,  good  bye.'  .  .  A  girl  acts  the 
widow,  and  behind  her  are  other  girls  (number  immaterial)  acting 
the  children.  She  advances,  repeating  the  rime  up  to  '  Please 
take  one  out.'  After  these  last  words  have  been  spol^en,  one  of 
the  line  of  girls  in  front  takes  one  of  the  widow's  children  an<l  says 
'  This  poor  Bella,  Sic.,'  after  which  the  widow's  child  goes  into  the 
line,  and  the  girl  who  took  her  out  becomes  one  of  the  widow's 
children — the  game  beginning  again,  Nicholson  Golspie  (1897) 
158.     (4)  Brks.  (W.H.E.) 

3.  A  children's  singing  game ;  see  below.  See  Poor- 
widow,  s.v.  Poor,  1  (28). 

[The  children  form  a  ring  by  joining  hands.  One  player  stands 
in  the  centre.  The  ring  dance  round  singing  the  first  \'erse  ;  the 
W'dow  then  chooses  one  player  from  the  ring,  who  goes  into  the 
centre  with  her,  and  the  ring  dances  round  singing  the  second 
part.  The  one  first  in  the  centre  then  joins  Ihe  ring,  and  the 
second  player  becomes  the  widow  and  chooses  in  her  turn, 
GoMME  Games  (1898)  II.  382.]  Per.  Here  is  a  poor  widow 
who  is  left  alone.  And  all  her  children  married  and  gone  ;  Come 
choose  the  east,  come  choose  the  west.  Come  choose  the  one  you 
love  the  best.  Now  since  you've  got  married,  I  wish  you  joy, 
Every  year  a  girl  or  boy  ;  Love  one  another  like  sister  and  brother, 
I  pray  you  couple  come  l.iss  together,  ib.  381.  Nhp.,  Nrf.,  Suf., 
Ken.  ib.  381-2.     [For  rhymes  see  Gomme  iA.] 

4.  An  unmarried  woman.     Stf '      5.  A  widower. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  He  is  a  widow,  Mitchell  Scotticisms  (1799)  90. 
Cai.'  iGall.  She  left  me  a  lone  weedow,  Crockett  Kit  Kennedy 
(1899)  XV.  Ir.  Carleton  Trails  Peas.  (1843I  I.  102.  Nhb.'  Men 
and  women  are  indiscriminately  called  weedas.  w.Yks.  (C.C.R.), 
w.Yks.'  Lan.  Eawr  Betty's  hcere,  an  aw  dunnot  want  to  be  a 
widda  just  yet,  Ferguson  Moudyivarp's  Visit,  26.  Chs.',  s.Chs.', 
n.Lin.',  Shr.',  Som.  (W.F.R.)     Cor.'  He  was  left  a  widow. 

fl.  OE.  lijudiiwe,  a  widow.  5.  witduiua,  a  widower 
(Hall).] 
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WIDOWER,  sb.  Sc.  Oxf.  In  comb,  (i)  Widower- 
hood,  the  state  of  being  a  widower  ;  (2)  -'s  peak,  a  point 
of  hair  growing  in  the  middle  of  a  man's  forehead. 

(l)  Arg.  My  father's  grieving  about  his  wae  vvidowerhood, 
MuNRO  J.  Splendid  U898)  35.     (2)  Oxf.'  MS.  add. 

WIDVER,  sb.  w.Cy.  Som.  [Not  l<nown  to  our  corre- 
spondents.] A  dial,  form  of 'widower.'  w.Cy.  (Hall.) 
Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  i\.'.Eii^.  (1825). 

WIE,  WIEL,  see  Quey,  sb.\  Wee,  Why,  adv.,  Weal,  sb.'^ 

WIELD,  V.     Sc.  Dur.  Yks.  Der.     Also  written  weild 

Sc.  (Jam.  1;   and  in  forms  wald  Dur.;    weld   Sc.    (Jam.) 

Der.     [wild.]       1.  To  manage  successfully  ;  to  obtain  by 

whatever  means. 

Sc.  (Jam.)     w.Yks.  An  old  Yorkshireman   from  Airedale  was 

talking  of  a  poaching  affray  in  which  a  man  ran  away  when  he 

was  in  a  position  of  advantage,  though  set  upon  by  two  antagonists. 

'He  could  'a'  wielded  both  on 'em,  easy'  (j.K.S.").     Der.Afarmer 

living  at  Ashover  .  .  .  said  to  me,   '  There's  no  farm  I  could  ha' 

liked  better  if  I  could  onh'  ha'  welded  it,' Addy  Slirffield  Gl.  (1891). 

Hence  (i)  Wieldiness,  sb.  easiness    of  management; 

nimbleness;  (2)  Wieldy,  (rrf/.  manageable  ;  nimble  ;  easy. 

(li  Rnf.  Webster  R/iymes  (1835)  106.     (2)  Rnf.  'With  wieldy 

\'erse  and  jinglin'.  He  sings  o'  muirs  and  mosses,  ib.  11. 

2.  To  exert;  to  exercise. 

Dmf.  Our  curlers  keen  their  bodies  wield  For  pies  and  drink, 
James  Kennedy  Poems  1 1823)  28. 

Hence  Walding-man,  sb.,  obs.,  an  active,  stirring  man. 
Dur.  (K.)      3.  Obs.   To  possess.     Sc.  (Jam.) 

WIEND,  WIENT,  WIER,  see  Wynd,  sb.\  Went,  sb.\ 
Wear,  v.^ 

WIERD,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  weird.  Trouble- 
some, mischievous.     See  Weird. 

Ayr.  O  but  ye're  a  wierd  laddie  (Jam.).     Slk.  Atween  the  wat 
grund  an'  the  dry,  where  grows  the  weirdest  an'  the  warst  o' 
weeds,  Hogg  Tales  (1820)  I.  310  [ib.). 
WIERD,  see  Weird. 

WIERS,  s6. //.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  weirs.  Inphr. 
ill  zoiers,  in  danger  of;  on  the  point  of.     Cf.  aweers. 

Bch.  Lums  in  wiers  to  get  a  durd  Or  downward  flung,  Tarras 
Poems  (1804)  42  (Jam.). 

WIEST,  ad/.  w.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Ugly.    (Hall.) 

WIESTE,  WIETHE,  WIEZE,  see  Wisht,  Waith,  v.', 
Wise,  sb.^ 

WIF,  .?&.  e.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
The  sudden  turn  of  a  hare  when  pursued  swiftly  bj'  the 
hounds.     (Hall.) 

WIFE.  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  [v,raif, 
Midi,  woif.]  1.  In  coiiip.  (j)  Wife-day,  see  below;  (2) 
•muddher,  a  mother-in-law ;  (3)  -old,  old  enough  to  be 
married. 

(ij  Cum.'  On  a  birth  occurring  the  neighbouring  wives  assemble 
at  the  house  to  tea,  &c.  as  soon  as  the  mother  is  able  to  receive 
company.  w.Yks.  Then  comes  the  wife-day,  generally  the  second 
Sunday  after  the  birth,  wlien  all  the  women  of  the  neighbourhood 
who  have  attended  at  the  Shout,  go  dressed  in  their  best,  to  lake 
tea,  and  hold  a  regular  gossip,  each  carrying  with  her  a  shilling, 
HowiTT  Riir.  Lt/e  (18381  1.  306.  (a)  ne.Lan.'  (31  Dev.  Ess — you 
be  wife-auld  in  body  ;  but  what  about  the  thinking  part  of  'e, 
PniLLPOTTS  Sons  0/  Morning  (rgoo)  31. 
2.  Phr.  (i)  old  wife's  fair,  the  second  day  of  a  fair. 
w.Yks.' ;  (2)  to  biiry  one's  old  wife,  to  give  an  entertain- 
ment on  the  occasion  of  having  finished  one's  apprentice- 
ship,   ib.      3.  A  woman  ;  a  landlady. 

Sc.  Sfo/iWs«!5  (1787)  106;  He  proposed  I  should  buy  winter- 
hosen  from  a  wife  in  the  Cowgate-back,  Stevenson  Catiiona 
(18931!.  Sli.I.  Jakobsen  £)/n/.  (1897)  51.  n.Sc.  (^H.E.F.)  Cai.' 
An  oldish  woman,  whether  married  or  single.  Inv.  (^H.E.F.) 
■w.Sc.  Steel  Rowans  (1895)  129.  Ayr.  Ev'ry  auld  wife,  greetin, 
clatters,  'Tarn  Samson's  dead!'  Burns  Tarn  Samson  (1787!  st.  9. 
Bwk.  The  wives  were  witches  a',  Henderson  Pup.  Rhymes  (1856) 
52.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  A  woman,  if  a  stranger,  is  addressed  as  wife. 
'  Hi,  canny  wife  : '  Never  as  woman  simply.  e.Dur.',  n.Yks.'*, 
m.Yks.',  ne.Lan.' 

Hence  Wifely,  adj.  womanish,  feminine. 
Lnk.  Never  tak  a  widow's  ae  son,  (or  a'  the  wifely  gates  in  the 
warld  will  be  in  him,  for  want  of  a  father  to  teach  him  manly 
actions,  Graham  IViilings  (1883)  H.  154. 


4.  Coinp.  ( I )  Wife-body,  a  woman  ;  (2)  -carle,  obs.,  a  man 
who  takes  upon  himself  a  woman's  household  duties. 

(i)  Lnk.  He  had  married  Jean  Jamieson,  the  biggest  wife-body 
in  the  district,  Murdoch  Readings  (1895)  I.  112.  (2)  Sc.  An  ye 
will  be  a  wife-carle,  and  buy  fish  at  your  ain  hands,  Scott 
Antiquary  (1816)  xiv.     Lth.  (Jam.) 

WIFF,  sA.'  Cor.  [wif.]  A  necktie ;  a  small  cape  or 
tippet.         Cor.'  ;  Cor.2  Go  and  put  on  your  wiff. 

WIFF,  sb.'^  Lei.  Ken.  Also  in  form  wift  Ken.  [wif.] 
A  withj' ;  a  band  for  faggots ;  a  dial,  form  of '  with.' 

Lei.'  Ken.  Agric.  Snrv.  1 1793-1813)  ;  Ken,'  Formerly  only  the 
large  kind  of  fagot,  which  went  by  the  name  of  kiln-bush,  was 
bound  with  two  wiffs,  other  smaller  kinds  with  one.  But  now, 
as  a  rule,  all  fagots  are  tied  up  with  two  wiffs  ;  Ken.^ 

WIFF,  WIFFLE,  see  Whiff,  sb.,  WhifRe,  v.'^ 

WIFFLE-WAFFLE,  v.  Nhp.^  To  whet  a  scythe  or 
other  implement.         '  When  d'ye  wifBe  wafHe,  mate? ' 

WIFFS,  sb.  pi.  e.An.  Also  in  forms  wipps  Nrf. ;  wips 
e.An.'  [wifs;  wips.]  In  phr.  iviffs  and  sirays,  ears  and 
straws  of  corn  ;  odds  and  ends.  e.An.^  Nrf.  Gurney 
Nrf  IVds.  (1855)38;  Nrf.' 

WIFFY,  see  Whiffy. 

WIFIE,  sb.  and  adj.  Sc.  Also  written  wifey.  1.  sb. 
A  dim.  of 'wife,'  used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  e.Sc.  '  This  wifie  mine  has  kept  the  good  wine 
until  now,'  the  minister  remarked  banteringly,  Setoun  Sunshine 
(1895)  281.  Lnk.  My  wifie  presides  like  the  fond  fairy  queen. 
Lemon  St.  Miingo  (1844^  20,  Wgt.  My  bairns  an'  my  wifie  sae 
croose,  Eraser  Poems  (1885')  96. 

Hence  Wifie-like,  adj.  like  a  little  wife. 

Lth.  Come  wi'  thy  wee  step,  and  wifie-like  air,  Ballantine 
Poems  (1856)  39. 

2.  A  little  woman  ;  used  as  a  term  of  endearment, 
familiarity,  or  contempt. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Abd.  Did  the  wifie,  Wull,  come  hame  wi'  yer  aunt? 
Ale.xander  Joluiny  Gibb  ,1871)  vii.  Ltli.  An  auld  tidie  wifie  to 
pree  the  fresh  air  Sits  at  the  cot-door  in  an  auld  elbow-chair, 
Ballantine  Poems  (1856}  13.  Dmf.  Some  of  the  very  poorest  of 
our  old  wifies  had  already  begun  knitting  .  .  .  shawls.  Baton 
Castlebraes  (1898)  172. 

3.  adj.  Matronly ;  having  the  appearance  of  a  married 
woman. 

Ayr.  Every  landlady  seemed  to  think  that  she  had  a  '  wifey' 
sort  o'  look  aboot  her.  Hunter  Life  Studies  (1870)  50. 

WIFOCK,  si.  Sc.  Also  written  wyfock  (Jam.)  ;  and 
in  forms  wifiekie,  wifikie,  wyfockie.  A  little  wife  ;  a 
little  woman  ;  gen.  used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  I'm  comin',  wee  wifikie,  comin',  comin' ! 
Greig  Logie  o'  Buchan  (1899)  164.  Lnk.  There  was  a  wee 
wifiekie  Was  coming  frae  the  fair,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  52. 
Kcb.  Whut  wud  yer  wifock  do?  my  bonnie  Ayrshire  man! 
Trotter  Gall  Gossip  (1901^  201. 

WIFT,  (7rft'.     Sur.'     [wift.]     Quickly  and  noiselessly. 

Walking  with  a  man  in  April,  1889.  a  bicycle  passed  us,  and  he 
said.  'They  come  by  so  wift,  don't  they?' 

WIFT,  see  Whift,  Wiff.  sb.'^ 

WIG,  sZ>.'  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  Also 
written  whig  Nhb.'  [wig.]  1.  s6.  In  co;«6.  Wigs-(up)on- 
the-green,  lively  doings  ;  a 'row';  a  disturbance  ;  fighting. 

Sh.I.  If  auld  Donal'  o'  da  Leans  id  seen  guidship  laek  dat,  be 
me  saul  dey'd  been  wigs  apo'  da  green  !  Sh.News{^ov.  19,  1898;. 
Nhb.'  A  village  rowdy  is  often  said  to  cause  whigs-on-the-green. 
Cum.  Theer  wad  be  'wigs  o'  t'green,'  Silpheo  Bdty  Brannan 
(1885)  8;  There'll  be  wigs  o'  t'green  when  t'maister  hears  on't 
(E.W.P.).  s.Lan.» 
2.  Old  dead  grass  left  on  a  pasture.  Chs.'  3.  //.  Obs. 
or  obsol.  Tuberous  plants,  esp.  potatoes,  the  tubers  of 
which  are  connected  by  tough  fibres. 

s.Not.  That  kind  of  potato  is  not  often  seen  now,  and  the  name 
for  it  appears  to  have  almost  died  out.  '  These  taters  is  all  wigs, 
every  jack  on  'em'  (J.P.  K.\ 

Hence  (i)  Wiggy,  adj.  of  plants:  having  thickly- 
growing  or  matted  fibrous  roots  ;  cf.  wicky ;  (2)  Wiggy- 
buck,  s6.  a  radish  having  a  mass  of  small  roots. 

(0  s.Not.  Them  wiggy  taters  gie  so  much  trouble  lifting 
(J.P.K.).  War.3,  Wor,  1  E.S.)  s.Wor.  Said  of  roots  growing  in 
drains  (,H.K.).  Shr.'  Said  of  turnips  which  have  ceased  to  grow 
in  the  roots  and  have  struck  out  a  mass  of  fibres  into  the  soil. 
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'lliese  turmits  bin  piettj-  bad  to  pool  up,  they  bin  that  wiggy.' 
(a)  Wor.  (E.S.) 

4.  A  piece  of  paper  for  holding  groceries,  &c.  rolled  upon 
the  hand  and  twisted  atune  end.  Also  called  Sow's-mou. 
Abd.  (JAM.)  5.  A  sharp  stroke.  BnlV.'  6.  A  whim  ; 
a  caprice. 

AbJ.  Through  ilk  dirty  corner  jink  Your  wig  to  please, 
Cadeniifad  Boit-Accoid  ^\8zJ,^  178. 

7.  V.   To  beat  or  strike  sharplj'.     Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnff.' 

8.  To  anticipate;  to  overreach,  cheat ;  to  baulk. 

Ken.'  ;  Ken. 2  Tlie  black  dog  had  eat  up  all  before  the  white  one 
came,  whereupon  'twas  said,  the  first  had  wigg'd  the  last. 

WIG,  5/).*    Lan.    [wig.)    An  ear. 

Aw  thowt  o'  pullin'  one  chap's  wigs,  Pearson  Maucli.  Ballads, 
No.  443. 

WIG,  sb.^  Sc.  Cum.  Also  written  wyg  Sc.  (Jam.) 
[wig.]  In  phr./>ow;  iii;;g-/o  zt'a',  from  pillar  to  post ;  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

n.Sc.  A  thing  is  said  to  gang  frae  wyg  to  waw  when  it  is  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  from  the  one  wall  of  a  house  to  the  other 
(Jam.\  Abd.  Mind  what  this  lass  has  undergane  for  you.  Since 
ye  did  her  so  treacherously  forhow,  How  she  is  catch'd  fur  j'ou 
frae  wig  to  wa',  Ross  Ileliiiorc  (1768)  114,  ed.  1812.  Cum.  He's 
banged  aboot  frae  wig  to  wa",  Linton  Lake  Cy.  fi864^  314  ;  Cum.'' 

WIG,  WIGEON,  see  Whig,  sb.\  v.^  Widgeon. 

WIG(G,  sh.  Sc,  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Lin, 
War,  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Bdf,  llrt,  limp.  Dev.  Also 
written  whig  Sc.  (Jam,)  Lakel,°  Cum."  ne,  Lan.'     [wig.] 

1,  Obs.  A  kind  of  fine  bread  ;  see  below. 

Sc,  (Jam.)  Feb.  Beside  ilk  Presbyterian's  plate,  A  whig,  on 
cooky,  lay,  Liiitoun  Green  (1685)  90,  ed.  1817  ;  A  leaicned 
wheaten  bread  with  thin  crust,  brown  and  round  above,  and 
white  and  flat  below,  gradually  contracting  to  a  point  at  each  end, 
ib.  92,  >io/e. 

2.  A  kind  of  cake  or  bun  ;  see  below. 

Sc,  A  small  oblong  roll,  baked  with  butter  and  currants  (Jam.)  ; 
Plates  of  whigs,  cuckies,  and  petticoat-tails,  contended  with 
buttered  bread  and  jellies  the  preference  of  being  eaten,  E</0. 
Mag.  (Mar.  1821)  196  (ib.) ;  Whigs,  Chelsea  buns,  SiNCi-Ain 
Observalio>:s  (1782)  151  (I'i.);  You  may  make  wigs  of  the  biscuit 
dough,  by  adding  four  ounces  of  currans  well  cleaned  to  every 
pound  of  dough,  Cookery  Receipts,  2  {ib.').  Ayr.  Boswell  Poet. 
Wks.  (1810)  51,  ed,  1871.  N.Cy.' 'A  plain  wig.' without  currants  ; 
'a  spice  wig,'  with  currants.  Nhb.'  A  Newcastle  lass,  in  service 
if)  London,  enquired  where  she  could  get  some  wigs.  Being 
directed  to  a  barber's  shop,  she  astonished  the  'artiste'  by  asking 
the  price  of  his  'spice  wigs,'  as  she  wanted  half  a  dozen  for  tea. 
Dur.',  e.Dur.',  Lakel. °  Cum."  A  small  round  tcacake.  a  tea-cake 
made  long  shape  and  with  cui'rants.  e.Yks.*  w.Yks.  A  bun  or 
muffin,  HuTTON  Tour  to  CnzfS  (1781)  ;  w.Yks,*  n.Lan.'  ne.Lan.' 
A  sweetened  currant  bun.  s  Chs.'  Ah)v  aad'  nuwt  bi'ir  u  ai'pni 
wig  uv  au'  dee',  Lin.  N.  &  Q.  (1874)  5th  S.  ii.  138  ;  They  are 
made  with  warm  milk,  ib.  178.  n.Lin.'  Tom,  Tom,  the  baker's 
son,  Stole  a  wig,  and  away  he  run  ;  The  wig  was  cat,  and  Tom 
was  beat.  And  Tom  went  roaring  down  the  street.  War.*  It  is 
of  oblong  form,  and  should  contain  carrawaj'S  ;  War.^,  s.Wor.' 
Shr.'  Now,  childern,  if  yo' bin  good  awile  I'm  away,  I'll  bring  yo' 
a  wig  apiece  throm  Elle>mer'  markit  ;  Shr,',  Hrf,'*  Glo,  This 
name  is  still  given  to  the  plain  halfpenny  buns  sold  by  the  pastry- 
cooks in  Bristol.  I  have  asked  for  them  by  that  name,  and  been 
supplied  with  them,  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  A^  &  Q.  (1874) 
5th  S,  ii.  138.  Bdf,  On  St.  Andrew's  day,  at  Leighton  Buzzard, 
small  buns  (something  like  Good  Friday  buns)  are  yearly  made, 
and  confectioners  go  round  for  orders,  some  days  beforehand,  for 
Tandry  Wigs,  or  St.  Andrew's  buns,  ib.  Hrt,  Ellis  Mod.  Htisb. 
(1750)  V,  i.      Hnip.'     Dev,  liorae  Siibsecivae  (ITIT  466. 

Hence  Wig-woman,  sb.  a  woman  who  sells  '  wigs.' 

Lin.  All  Granlliam  juveniles  knew  Mrs.  B.  the  wig  woman.  .  . 
I  remember  her  being  excessively  indignant  with  a  servant  of  our 
familj'  who  called  her,  as  1  believe  everybody*  else  did,  *the  wig- 
woman,'  A',  tr  Q.  (1874^  5th  S.  ii.  138. 

[Wygge,  brede  (or  bunne  brede.  P.)  (Proiiip/.).] 

WIG(G,  V.  Sc,  [wig.]  To  wag,  shake  ;  to  move.  Cf. 
wiggle. 

Sh.I.  I  wiggid  me  head  bit  gae  nae  answer,  S/i.  Ntws  (Jan.  7, 
1899) ;  S.  ft  Ork.' 

Hence  (i)  Wiggie,  adj.  loose,  shaky,  waggly  ;  (2)  Wig- 
waggle,  V.  to  swing  backwards  and  forwards. 

(i)  Sh.I.  Da  sholmit  quaik's  veegwal  .  .  .  wis  no  free  o'  bein'  a 
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kind  o'  wiggie,  Sh.  News  fMay  2a,  1897).  (2)  Per.  Wha'  is't  but 
Davie  wigwagplin'  a  lantern,  Stewart  C/ia  racier  ^l8$^)  ^a. 

WIGiG,  see  Whig,  sb.' 

WIGGEN,  sb.  n,Cy,  Cimi.  Wm.  Yks,  Lan,  Chs.  Wal. 
I)er.  Dev.  Also  written  wigan  w.Yks.'  Der.*  nw.Der.'; 
wiggan  n.Cy.  Yks.;  and  in  form  wiggin  Cum.'*  Wm. 
w.Yks.**  s.Lan.'  Wal,  Ucr.'  Dev.  (wigan,  -in.]  The 
mountain  ash,  Pynt.^  Anciipaiia  ;  also  used  atlrib.  Cf 
quicken,  sb.  2. 

n.Cy,  Wherever  a  wiggan-trce  grows  near  a  house,  t'witches 
canna  come,  Henderson  FlkLure  (1879)  vi.  Cum,**  Wm, 
Frncuso.N  h'orlliineii  (1856  225,  w.Yks.'*;  w.Yks.'  A  sprig  ol 
which  is  often  found  fastened  to  the  inside  of  a  stable-door  as  a 
charm  against  witchery.  Lan.  Isaac,  yo'  may  as  wecl  tek  th' 
wiggin  an'  th'  horse-shoes  deawji,  Bovvker  Tales  (1883)  191. 
s.Lan.',  Chs,,  Wal.,  Der.'*  s.Dev.  I  had  to  throw  away  the 
jun''et ;  he  was  gone  so  sour  as  a  wiggin,  Reports  Provinc.  (1893). 

WIGGER,  (id/.     0!'S.    n.Cy.  Yks.     Strong. 

N  Cy.*  A  clear  pitched  wigger  fellow.  e.Vks.  If  liee  .  .  .  bee  a 
wii-'i^cr  and  heppeii  youth.  Best  Rut.  Eton.  ( 1641)  133. 

WIGGERY-WAGGERY,  .s/).  e.Dur.'  (Not  known  to 
our  correspondents.]     Loose  motion  in  walking. 

WIGGEWOGAM,  (J(i^.    Pern.   [wigawo-gam.J   Zig-zag. 

s.Peni.  *  Ha\'e  yea  zeen  the  treks  of  an  adder  on  the  road?' 
'No.  what  sort  be  they  ?'    'Oh,  they  be  all  wiggewogam'^W.  M.M.). 

WIGGIE,, si.  Sc.  [wi'gi.]  1.  A  jocular  name  forabarber. 

Per.  Lord,  sic  a  day  I  had  o'  proud  congratulations — 'Wiggie, 
huzza  ! '  Stewart  Character  (1857'!  43. 

2.  Obs.   A  name  for  the  devil. 

n.Sc.  Dreel  their  cares  to  Wiggie  Clean  aff  that  night,  Tarras 
Poems  (1804)  64  (Jam.). 

WIGGIN, si.  Nhb.'  Also  written  whiggin.  [wi'gin.] 
A  condition  of  prostration  from  over-exertion  or  from 
overtaxing  the  strength. 

Nhb.'  That  load's  gi'en  him  a  whiggin. 

WIGGINEAR,  sb.    Lei.'    Also  in  form  wignear.    The 

earwig,  Forficula. 

WIGGINHEARTY-CHRISTER,  sA.  s.Lan.'  A  jocular 
term  for  an  inhabitant  of  Wigan. 

It  alludes  to  a  form  of  oath  peculiar  to  the  place,  especially 
among  the  colliers,  i.e.  '  Heartv-Christ,"  a  corruption  of  '  Heart- 
of-Christ.' 

WIGGLE,  V.  and  sb.    Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Eng.  and 
Amer,     Also  written  whiggle  Fif  Cld.  (Jam.)  ;  wigle  Sc; 
and  in  form  weegle  Sc.  (Jam.)  Cai.'  Bnfi".'    [wigl.] 
1.  V.  To  waggle,  shake,  move  loosely  ;  to  wriggle.    Cf 
waggle. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Faith,  he  cud  wiggle  his  elbic.  Burgess 
Shetches  (2nd  ed.)  113.  Cai.'  Fif.  She  weeglit  her  wing-wavin' 
slioon,  Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  17.  Lin.'  The  eels  were 
wiggling  alter  being  skinned.  n.Lin.',  War,°,  Wor,  (,H,K.) 
Brks,'  A  adder  alius  wiggles  till  the  zun  goes  down  no  matter 
how  much  'e  med  kill  'n.     Sus.  (F.E.) 

Hence  (1)  Wiggly,  (21  Wiggly  waggly,  adj.  waggling, 
shaking,  unstable.  Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnft".'  2.  To  swing  in 
walking;  to  waddle,  reel,  stagger  ;  also  used  with  along. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I,  He  noticed  Lowrie's  elongated  form  wiggling 
off  alongside  of  Liza,  Burgess  Sketches  (and  ed,)  45.  Fif,  (Jam,), 
ne,Lan.' 

Hence  (i)  Weegler,  sb.  a  waddler,  Sc,  (Jam,);  (2) 
Weeglie,  adj.  having  a  wriggling  motion  in  walking,     ib. 

3,  Comb.  (1)  Wiggle-waggle,  (a)  to  shake  or  move  from 
side  to  side  ;  to  sway,  vibrate  ;  to  wriggle  ;  (b)  a  tremulous, 
undulating  motion;  a  waggle;  (c)  a  game;  see  below; 
(d)  pi.  the  quaking-grass,  Briza  media;  (c)  waggling, 
quivering,  vibrating;  sinuous,  zig-zag  ;  also  used  advb.\ 
(2)  -waggle-grass,  (3)  -waggle-wantons,  see  (i,  d) ;  (4) 
-waggly,  very  unstable ;  (5)  -wants,  see  (i,  d). 

(1,0)  Sc.  Putting  out  his  tongue,  and  wiggle-waggling  his 
walking-stick  ower  his  left  elbow,  Scotch  Haggis,  95.  Cai.', 
Bnfl','  Per.  A  licht  wiggle  waggles — it's  surely  a  spunkie, 
Stewart  fVmraf/ir (1857)  7a.  Cld.  (Jam.),  e.Yks.',  Not.',  Lei.', 
Nhp.',  War, 8,  e.Cy.  (Hall.)  Ken.  Said  of  any  chair  or  stool  that 
totters  backward  and  forward  (K.).  (A)  Suf.'  (r)  Not.'  Lei.'  A 
party  sit  round  a  table  under  the  presidency  of  a  '  Buck.'  Each 
person  has  his  fingers  clenched,  and  the  thumb  extended.  '  Buck  ' 
from  time  to  time  calls  out  as  suils  his  fancy,  '  Buck  says,  thumbs 
up!'  or  'Buck  saj's,   thumbs  down!'  or  'Wiggle-waggle!'     If 
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he  saj's  ■thumbs  up! '  he  places  botli  hands  on  the  table  with  the 
thumbs  sticking  straight  up.  If  ■  thumbs  down!'  he  rests  his 
thumbs  on  the  table  with  his  hands  up.  If  •  wiggle-waggle  ! '  he 
places  his  hands  as  in  'thumbs  up,'  but  wags  his  thumbs  nimbly. 
Everybody  at  the  table  has  to  follow  the  word  of  command  on  tlie 
instant,  and  any  who  fail  to  do  so  are  liable  to  a  forfeit.  War.^ 
(rfj  Sus.  (B.  &  H.)  (f)  Bnff.i  e.Yks.i  There  was  a  Robin  Red- 
breast set  upon  a  powle,  Wiggle-waggle  went  his  tail.  w.Yks.\ 
Not.i,  Lei.i,  War.3,  Suf.'  (2)  Hmp.  (H.R.)  Cs)  Brks.  (B.  &  H.) 
(,4)  Sc.  (Jam.).  Bnff."     (5)  Wil.i  MS.  add. 

4.  To  creep  in  ;  to  inveigle.  Wil.  Slow  G/.  (1892) ;  Wil.' 
MS.  add.  5.  To  work  in  a  listless,  heartless  manner  ;  to 
idle  about ;  to  trifle  ;  also  used  with  along.  Fif.,  Cld. 
(Jam.)      6.  To  fish  in  a  certain  way  ;  see  below. 

Sur.  •  I'm  agoing  to  wiggle  fur  'em.'  .  .  He  very  quietly  un- 
wound the  line  by  turning  his  forked  stick  the  reverse  way  as  it 
neared  the  water,  and  I  could  see  him  gently  jerking  it  up  and 
down  to  imitate  the  flight  of  the  insect.  Then  he  let  it  drop  on 
the  water,  close  to  the  bank,  and  gave  his  owlet  [ghost  moth]  a 
motion  as  if  it  were  struggling  to  rise  from  the  pond  after  falling 
in.  Another  wiggle,  and  tlien  came  a  sound,  sock  !  the  stick  was 
raised,  the  line  as  tight  as  any  harp-string,  and  up  the  bank  went 
a  trout,  Son  of  Marshes  On  Siir.  Hills  (1891)  73. 

7.  To  poke  the  fire  up,  or  out.  Cor."  8.  s6.  A  waggle; 
a  shaking  motion. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Her  glorious  eyes  taking  in  every  wiggle  of  his 
knifty  little  person,  Bltrgess  Siilclies  (2nd  ed.)  43.  Sur.  Another 
wiggle,  and  then  came  a  sound, .  .  the  stick  was  raised,  .  .  and  up 
the  bank  went  a  trout,  Son  of  Marshes  On  Sur.  Hills  (1891 1  73. 
[Anie.-.  It  didn't  need  but  a  wiggle  or  two  o'  the  pistol  to  bring 
Buttonporgie  to  takin'  his  view,  Lloyd  Chronic  Loafer  (1901)  118.] 

9.  The  act  of  waddling  ;  a  swing  in  the  gait. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  I  lov'd  the  weegle  in  your  walk,  Sae  bonnilie 
ye  went,  Murdoch  Readings  (1895)  I.  31. 

10.  A  trifle,  toy,  kickshaw,  gimcrack.     Fif.  (J.\m.) 

[2.  Kume¥  for^  biuoren  his  Louerde  ...  &  wigele^  ase 
uordrunken  mon,  Aiic.  Riivle  (c.  1225)  214.] 

"WIGGLETY-'WAGGLETY,  adj.  Sc.  Lan.  Also  in 
form  weegltie-waggltie  Bnfl'  Cld.  (Jam.)  Swinging  from 
side  to  side,  unstable,  unsteady,  wavering;  also  used  advb. 
Bnff.i  w.Sc.  Like  a  bad  rider  that  gangs  wigglety-wagglety 
clean  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  beast  he  is  on  the  back  of, 
Carrick  Laird  of  Logan  (1835')  280.     Cld.  (Jam.),  s.Lan.> 

WIGGY,  sb.  Dur.  [wi'gi.]  The  mountain  ash,  Pyriis 
Aiicuparia.     (R.O.H.)     Cf.  wiggen. 

WIGHT,  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Cor.  Also  in  form  wicht 
Sc.  (Jam.)  [Sc.  wixt.]  1.  A  creature,  individual,  person, 
fellow  ;  also  used  contemptuouslj-. 

Sc.  We  wadnagi'enforyou,  poor  wight,  A  bare  boddle,  Pennecuik 
Collection  (1787)  16.  Frf.  Ye  foolish,  feckless  wicht.  Watt  Poet. 
Sfefc/ifs  (1880)  32.  Ayr.  Service  A'o/nW/o/is  (1890)  99.  Gall.  A 
feckless  wicht,  Gallovidian  (1902)  IV.  65.  n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  {Coll. 
L.L.B.)  n.Yks.2  '  Poor  wight  ! '  poor  fellow.  Cor.  Tha  Crowner 
cum'd  along  weth  'leven  Wights,  T.  Towser  (1873)  71. 
2.  The  shrew-mouse. 
Or.I.  The  wild  quadrupeds  of  this  parish  are,  rabbits, . .  common 
mice,  and  a  small  species  of  mice,  commonly  called  here  '  wights,' 
which  I  have  never  observed  in  Scotland,  Statist.  Ace.  XIV.  317 
(Jam.)  ;  S.  &  Ork.i 

[1.  Ther  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette,  Chaucer 
Piol.  to  C.  T.  280.] 

WIGHT,  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  s.Cy.  Also  written 
wite  N.Cy.^  s.Cy.  ;  and  in  forms  weet  N.Cy.=  s.Cy.  ; 
wicht  Sc.  (Jam.)  [Sc.  wixt.]  1.  Strong,  mighty,  power- 
ful ;  stout ;  active. 

Sc.  A  wight  man  wanted  never  a  weapon,  V.\y  Prov.  (1678)  356. 
BcU.  The  wight  an'  doughty  captains  a'  Upo' their  doups  sat  down, 
Forbes  Aja.x  (174a)  i.  Per.  Spence  Poems  (1898)  69.  e.Fif.  As 
wicht  a  lad  as  e'er  was  seen,  Latto  Tarn  Bodkin  (1864)  xxv. 
B.Sc.  In  a  short  time  after  'Jamie  the  wight,'  an  imp.  king, 
Wilson  Tales  (1839)  V.  66.  Ayr.  He  was  bred  to  kintra  wark,  And 
counted  was  baith  wight  and  stark.  Burns  Elegy  on  R.  Ruisseaii.x, 
St.  3.  Dmf.  r  the  bield  o'  Thy  wicht  arms,  Reid  Poems  (1894) 
179.  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.)  Cum.  The  man  was 
ne'er  so  wight  nor  gued  But  worthy  Wallace  durst  him  byde. 
Denham  Tracts  (ed.  189a)  148. 

Hence  (i)  Wichtful,  adj.  strong,  vigorous  ;  (2)  Wightly, 
adv.  vigorously,  with  strength  ;  (3)  Wightness,  sb.,  obs., 
power,  strength  ;  (4)  Wighty,  ad/.,  see  (i). 


(i)  Abd.  Lang  may  ye  wield  a  wichtfu'  arm.  Still  Cottar's 
Sunday  ;  1845)  147.  (2)  Bwk.  Wightly  can  he  wield  a  rung  ;  In  a 
brawl  he's  aye  the  bangster,  W.  Crockett  Minstrelsy  (,1893)  loi. 
(31  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Bch.  But  gin  mj'  wightness  doubted  were,  1 
wad  my  gentle  bleed  . .  .  Right  sickerly  does  plead,  Forbes  Aja.i 
(1742)5.      ^4l  N.Cy.i     w.Yks.  WiLLAN  Z.;s/ irWs.  (1811). 

2.  Obs.   Brisk,  nimble,  swift  ;  also  used  advb. 

Bnff.  Down  the  brae  I  gaed  fu'  wight,  An'  lap  an'  sang,  Taylor 
Po««i  (1787)  65.  N.Cy."  w.Yks.  Thoresby  Z.fW.  '  1703).  s.Cy. 
Ray  (1691  . 

Hence  Wichtly,  adv.  briskly;  swiftly. 

Kcd.  Wichtly  Dobbin  reached  the  Kirkton, — But  the  Dominie, 
alack!  Had  to  tramp  the  wearj-  distance  Wi'  the  saiddle  on  his 
back.  Grant  Lays  (1884)  75.  n.Yks.  Nowe  rise  up  wightlye, 
man,  for  shame,  Linskill  Belw.  Heather  and  N.  Sea  (1884)  xxi.\. 

3.  Obs.  Clever.  Lnk.  Ramsay  Gentle  Shep.  (1725)  Gl., 
Scenary  ed.  (1808).  4.  Co;«/>.  (i)  Wight-riding,  ois.,  of 
the  upper  class  ;  (2)  -warping,  obs,,  nimble-throwing. 

(I)  Nhb.'  (2)  Sc.  The  weaver  shall  find  room  At  the  wight- 
warping  loom,  ScoTT  Aiiihindrane  1,1830)  Act  I.  Sc.  i. 

[1.  Siie  could  eke  Wrastlen  .  .  .  With  any  3'ong  man, 
were  he  never  so  wight,  Chaucer  C.  T.  b.  3457. J 
WIGHT,  WIGNEAR,  see  Wite,  Wigginear. 
WIG-WAG,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Bck.  1.  v.  To  swing 
backwards  and  forwards.  e.Yks.'  2.  Comb.  Wig-wag 
wanton,  the  quaking-grass,  Biiza  media.  Bck.  (B.  &;  ii.) 
3.  sb.  In  phr.  titis  icoild  of  ivig-wag,  obs.,  this  state  of 
being  ;  this  world  of  good  and  evil.  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Encvcl.  (1824). 

WIG-WAGON,   5*.     Wil.     The   quaking-grass,   Briza 
media.     Sarnm  Dioc.  Gazette  (Jan.  1891)  14,  col.  2. 
WIG-WANTS,  WIK,  see  Wag-wants,  Wick,  s6.'" 
WIKE,  sb.     Obs.     n.Cy.   Yks.     Also   in   forms   wick, 
wicker   N.Cj'.'      A   temporary   mark  ;    see  below.      Cf 
wicker,  si.' 

N.Cy.' A  mark  used  in  setting  out  tithes,  generally  the  branch 
of  a  tree.  e.Yks.  To  make  use  of  reade-weedes  for  wikes,  Best 
Riir.  Econ.  (1641)  35;  As  boughs  set  up  to  divide  swaths  to  be 
mown  in  the  common  ings  ;  also  boughs  set  on  haycocks  for  tithes, 
&c.,  Marshall  Rur.  Econ.  11788). 
WIKE,  see  Wick,  si." 

WIKER,  si.     Obs.    n.Cy.    A  corner,  esp.  of  the  mouth. 
Grose  (1790).     Cf  wick,  si.^ 
WIL,  see  Wheel. 

WILBER,  sb.  and  i'.  Ken.'  Also  in  form  wibber. 
[wi-lb3(r),  wi-b3(r).]  1.  sb.  A  dial,  form  of  'wheel- 
barrow.' Hence  Wibberful,  si.  a  wheelbarrowful.  2.  v. 
To  wheel  in  a  wheelbarrow.  '  I  wibber'd  out  a  wibberfuU.' 
WILBRANCH,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Chs.'  A  string-halt 
in  horses.  Cf.  willmaranche.  Hence  Wilbranched, 
ppl.  adj.  having  the  string-halt. 

WILCH,  sb.  Obs.  e.An.  1.  The  sediment  of  beer, 
home-made  wine,  &c.  Suf  2.  The  wicker  strainer 
set  upright  in  the  mash-tub,  to  prevent  the  grains  from 
running  off  with  the  wort.     e.An.',  Suf 

WILCHEN,  sb.  Ant.  A  little  fellow.  (S.A.B.)  Cf. 
wilk,  si.' 

WILCOCK,  si.  Sh.I.  Also  written  willcock.  [wi  Ikok] 
The  razor-bill,  Atra  tarda.  Swainso.n  Birds  (1885)  217; 
S.  &  Ork.'     Cf.  willock,  3. 

WILD,  sb.     Sur.  Sus.     [waild.]     A  weald  ;  see  below. 

Sur.  The  Wild  of  Surrey  is  a  claj'-bottomed,  wet,  unpleasant 

passage  of  countrj-,  Marshall  Review  (1817)  V.  355.     Sus.'  The 

Weald  of  Sussex  is  alwa^'s  spoken  of  as  The  Wild  by  the  people 

who  live  in  the  Downs. 

Hence  ivild  people,  phr.  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weald  of 

Sussex,  so  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Downs.     Sus.' 

[A  franklin  in  the  wild  of  Kent,SHAKS.i//f«.//^,  11.  i.6o.] 

WILD,  adj.  and  adv.     Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 

Eng.     Also  in  forms  wahld  n.Yks.  ;    weyl  Cum.' ;    wil 

Sc. ;   wile  Gall.;    will  Sc.  (JA^f.);    wul,  wuld  Sc.  ;    wuU 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wyle  Sc.  (Jam.  Sitppl.)     [waild,  Midi,  woild.] 

1.  adj.    In  comb,  (i)  Wild  bear,  in  phr.  s/ioe/ng  the  ivild 

bear,  a  game  ;    see   below  ;    cf  to  shoe  the  old  mare,  s.v. 

Shoe,  10  (4)  ;  (2)  —bird,  in  phr.  all  the  ivild  birds  in  the 

air,  a  game  ;   see  below ;    cf  all  the  birds  in  the  air,  s.v. 
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All,  5.  I;  (3)  — bores,  a  worsted  material;  (4)  — cat, 
{a)  the  polecat  ;  (b)  an  ill-natured,  spiteful  person  ;  (c) 
wild  ;  stormy;  (rf)  in  plir.  /o  tumble  the  wild  cat,  to  turn 
head  over  heels;  to  fall  over;  [e)  m  phr.  to  turn  the  ivild 
cat,  to  turn  head  over  heels  on  a  bar  or  rope;  (5)  —  curds, 
see  below;  (6)  —  drave,  a  madcap;  (7)  —horse,  see 
below  ;   (8)  —  hounds,  a  pack  of  phantom  hounds ;   (9) 

—  lady,  a  witch;  (10)  — lead,  sulphurct  of  zinc,  '  mock 
lead';  (11)  —  man,  a  phantom  huntsman  ;  (12)  — pigeon, 
the  rock-dove,  Columba  liiia ;  (13)  —  say,  a  foolish  story; 
(14)  —  skite,  (15)  —  squirts,  diarrhoea,  esp.  used  of  cattle; 
(16)  ^  steR,  a  wild  goose. 

(i)  Twd.  Sliocin'  the  wild  bear,  a  game  in  which  the  person 
sits  cross-IeggcU  on  a  beam  or  pile,  each  of  the  extremilies  of 
which  is  placed  or  swung  in  the  eyes  of  a  rope  suspended  from  the 
back-tree  of  an  out-house.  The  person  uses  a  switch  as  if  in  the 
act  of  whipping  up  a  liorse  ;  when,  being  thus  unsteadily  mounted, 
he  is  most  .npt  to  lose  his  balance.  If  lie  notwithstanding  retains 
it,  he  is  victor  over  those  who  fail  in  making  the  attempt  (Jam.). 
(2)  Per.  A  game  in  which  one  acts  the  dam  of  a  number  of  birds, 
such  as  are  generally  known,  to  all  that  are  engaged  in  the  sport. 
The  person  who  opposes  tries  to  guess  the  name  of  each  individual. 
When  he  errs,  he  is  subjected  to  a  stroke  on  the  back.  When 
his  conjecture  is  right,  he  carries  away  on  his  back  that  bird, 
which  is  subjected  to  a  blow  from  each  of  the  rest.  When  he  has 
discovered  and  carried  off  the  whole,  he  has  gained  the  game 
(Jam.).  {3)  w.Yks.  They  were  .  .  .  about  the  first  to  start  the 
worsted  business,  .  .  the  principal  make  being  shalloons  and 
wildbores.  Cudworth  Bradford  (1876)  330.  (4,  a)  Sc.  (Jam.', 
w.Yks.  (J.W.I  Lan.  Grose  i  1790)  MS.  add.  (P.)  (6)  Sc.  (Jam.  1 
ic^,  Abd.  Whan  the  word  the  Maister  spak  Drave  the  wu!l-cat 
billows  back,  Macdonald  Warlock  (1882)  xlv.  id)  Sc.  (Jam.) 
Rnf.  Young  Lochhiitoiid  1872;  48.  Ayr.  The  daft  collier  body 
Tammie  Tile,  .  .  whom  I  have  seen  tumblin*  the  wulcat  a'  the 
road  to  his  work  oot  at  the  Craw  Brae-Heids,  Service  £>>■.  Diiguid 
(ed.  1887)  29.  Dwn.  Fur  he  wuz  gaun  on  baith  ban's  an'  feet,  an' 
he  tumbled  the  wull-cat  twa  or  three  times,  LyTTLE/?oi^/'«  Gordon, 
94.  (f)  Gall.  Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824).  Uls.  ^M.B.-S.)  (5) 
Hrt.  From  the  whey,  if  set  on  the  fire,  will  arise  wild  curds,  by 
putting  new  milk  and  sour  buttermilk  to  it,  Ellis  Mod.  Htisb. 
(1750)  III.  i.  138,  (6)  Dev.  A' daunt  knaw  hot 'ull  happen  tertha 
...  ye  little  wild-drave  I  Madox-Brown  Dwals  Bhith  (1876;  bk. 
11.  V.  (7'i  Ess.  Obsening  a  horse-shoe  nailed  to  the  door  of  one  of 
his  cow-houses,  he  asked  the  cow-keeper  why  he  had  fixed  it 
there.  The  lad  gravely  replied,  '  Why,  to  keep  the  wild-horse 
away,  to  be  sure,'  A',  if  Q.  (1852)  ist  S.  v.  437.  (8)  Nhp.^  142. 
(9)  Wor.  The  Jovial  Hunter  upon  a  wild-lady,  or  witch,  appearing 
to  him,  determined  to  destroy  the  boar.  Allies  Aiiliq.  Fit-Lore 
(1840)  115,  ed.  1852.  (io)Cor.2  (ii)Nhp.2  (12)  Sh.I.  SwAiNSOM 
Birds  (1885^  168.  Nlib.i  (13)  Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  (14)  n.Yks. 
N.  (y  Q.  (1884^,  6th  S.  X.  411.  (15)  w.Som.i  (s.v.  .Squirts^  (16) 
Gall.  'Bout  whom  I  mean  tae  croon  awa,  Or  like  a  wiiesteg  gabble 
A  while  this  day,  Mactaggart  Eiicyd.  (1824)  80,  ed.  1876. 
2.  Comb,  in  plant-names:  (i)  Wild  anise,  the  sweet 
cicely,  Myirhis  odorata  ;  (2)  —  asparagus,  the  spiked 
Star     of    Bethlehem,     OniiUiognhiin    pyrenaicniii;      (3) 

—  bennet, see  below;  (4)  — betony,tlie  mountain  avens, 
Diyas  octopetala  ;  (5)  —  borage  (-root,  obs.,  the  viper's 
bugloss,  £c/)//w(  inilgare;  (6)  — camels,  the  wild  camo- 
mile, yl/n/nrana  CAa«;o«»7Ar;  (7)  — celery,  the  common 
Alexanders,  Sinyniium  Olusalrum  ;  (81  —  clover,  the 
wood-sorrel,  Oxalis  Acetosclla  ;  (9)  —  cole,  the  colewort, 
Brassica  oleracea;  (10)  — corn,  wild  oats,  Aveiia  fatua  •. 
(11)  —  cotton,  the  tassel  cotton-grass,  Eriophorum  poly- 
stachyoii;  (12) — crocus,  r  the  meadow  saftVon,  Co/c/nc/f;/! 
autuiitnate ;  (13)  —  cucumber,  the  wild  hop,  Bryonia 
dioica;  (14)  — daffadowndilly,  the  common  daflbdil,  Nar- 
cissus Psetido-A'arcissus ;  (15)  —  damson,  the  bullace, 
Pruiius  iitsilitia  ;  (16)  —  elder,  (17)  —  esh,  the  gout-weed, 
Aegopodium  Podagraria  ;  (18)  —  fitch,  the  common  vetch, 
Vicia  saliva;  (19)  — flox,  the  great  hairy  willow-herb, 
Epilobium  hirsutum  ;  (20)  —  garlic,  the  ramson,  Allium 
ursiiuim  ;  (21)  —  geranium,  (a)  the  herb  Robert, 
Geranium  Robertianum ;  ib)  the  red  campion.  Lychnis 
diurna ;    ic)  the    evening    campion,   L.  vespertina ;    {22) 

—  gold,  obs.,  the  corn  crowfoot.  Ranunculus  arvensis; 
(23)  —  grass-nettle,  the  hedge  wound-wort,  Slachys 
sylvatica;     (24)   —  hop,   (a)    the    climbing    buck-wheat, 


Polygonum  Convolvulus  ;  (b)  the  wood  betony,  Stac/iys 
Beionica;  (c)  sec  (13) ;  (25)  —  iceleaf,  the  great  mullein, 
Verbascum  Thapsus  ;  (26)  —  ice  plant,  the  brilliant  stone- 
crop,  Sedum   Fabarium;    (27)  —jonquil,  see  (14);    (28) 

—  kale,  ((()  see  (9);  (b)  the  charlock,  Sinnpis  anvnsis; 
(2ql  —  laburnum,  tlie  common  yellow  melilot,  Mdilolus 
officinalis ;  (30)  —  leek,  see  (20) ;  (31)  —  lily,  the  cuckoo- 
pint.  Arum  maculnlum;  (32)  —liquorice,  (a)  the  rest- 
harrow,  Ononis  arvensis;  (i)  the  sweet  milk-vetch. 
Astragalus  glycyphyllos ;  (33)  —  love  andidle,  the  pansy, 
Viola  tricolor;  (34)  —marigold,  the  corn-marigold. 
Chrysanthemum  fcgctitm  ;  (35)  —  maws,  the  common  red 
poppy,  Papaver  Rhoeas  ;  (36)  —  mint,  the  common  hemp- 
nettle,  Galcopsis  Telrahit;  (37)  —  musk,  ob.'i.,  the  hemlock 
storksbill,  Erodium  cicutanum  ;  (38)  --  mustard,  {a]  see 
(28.6)  ;  (b)  the  black  mustard,  Sinapis  nigra;  (c)  the  wild 
radish,  Raplmuiis  Raphanislrum ;  (39)  —  onions,  the 
crow-garlic,  Allium  vinealc ;  (40)  —  parsley,  (a)  the  cow- 
parsley,  Anthriscus  sylveslris,  esp.  the  leaves  of  the  plant ; 

(b)  the  leaves  of  the  shepherd's  needle,  Scandi.x  Pectcn- 
Veneris;  (41)  —  pear-tree,  the  white  beam-tree,  Pynis 
Aria  ;  (42)  —  pepper,  the  common  yarrow,  Achillea  Mille- 
folium ;  (43)  —  pincushion-trce,  the  guelder-rose.  Vi- 
burnum Upulus;  (44)  — pink,  {a)  the  maiden  pink, 
Dianthus  delloidcs;  (b)  the  Deptford  pink,  D.  Armeria  ; 

(c)  the  greater  stitchwort,  Slellaria  Holostea ;  {d)  see 
(21,  rt) ;  (45)  —  plum,  see  (15);  (46)  — radish,  see  (38,  c); 
(47)  — sage,  {a)  the  wood-sage,  Teucrium  Scordonia; 
(b)    the    round-leaved    mint,    Mentha    rotunilifolia;    (48) 

—  snapdragon,  the   yellow  toad  flax,  Linaria  vulgaris  ; 

(49)  —  sookies,   the   trefoil    clover,    Trifolium   medium  ; 

(50)  —  spinach,  (rt)  the  sea-beet,  Beta  maritima  ;  (Al  the 
white  goosefoot,  Chenopodium  album;  (r)  the  good  King 
Henry,  C.  Bomis-Henricus;  {d)  the  broad-leaved  bell- 
flower.  Campanula  lalifolia  ;  (51)  — sunflower,  the  horse- 
elder,  Inula  Helenium  ;  (52)  —  tansy,  the  goose-grass, 
Polentilla  Anserina;  (s3)  —  thetch-grass,  (a)  obs.,  the 
common  tufted  vetch,  I'icia  Cracca;  (b)  obs.,  the  conmion 
tare,  V.  hirsuta ;  (54)  —  trefoil,  the  yellow  trefoil, 
Trifolium  minus;  (55)  — tulip,  the  common  fritillarj-, 
FriliUnria   Meleagris ;    (56)   —  turnip,   see   (28,   b) ;    (57) 

—  vetch,  see  (53,  a)  ;  (581  —  vine,  (a)  see  (13);  (i)  the 
black  briony,  Tamus  communis ;  (59)  —  Williams,  the 
ragged  robin, Zj'c/;/;/s  Flos-ciiculi;  (60)  —  willow,  see  (19). 

(i)  Cum.*  (2)  Wil.'  (31  Hrt.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that, 
where  Ray-grass  grows  some  years  on  ground,  the  same  will  in 
time  degenerate  into  a  wild  hcnuct  or  twitch-grass,  Ellis  Mod. 
Ilusb.  (1750)  VII.  i.  96,  in  Flk-Lore  Rec.  (1880)  III.  pt.  i.  85. 
(4)  Cla.  (5)  Sur.  Ellis  Mod.  limb.  (1750)  III.  i.  44.  (6)  Dev. 
Science  Gossip  (1873)  235.  (7)  I.W.  \?i )  se,Lin.  (I.W.)  (9) 
Nhb.i  (io)n.Sc.,Exb.  (Jam.)  (ii)  n.Sc.  (.16.)  (12)  Dor.  (E.C.M.) 
(13.  14)  War.3  (I5^  n.Vks.  (16)  Bck.  (17)  nw.Cuni.  (18) 
Cum.  (  I0^  Dev.  Science  Gossip  (1873)  235.  (20)  Clis.',  War. 3, 
Wor.  (E.S.),  Glo.,  Sur..  Dev.*  (21,  a)  Dev.*  (6,  c)  Chs.  (aa) 
Ess.  A  yellow  weed  called  joy  or  wild  gold,  Reports  Agric.  (1793- 
i8i3\  (23)  Nhp.'  (24,  n)Chs.'3  (A,  Wor.  (c)  Yks.  (25I  Bck. 
(26)  Hmp.  (W.M.E.F.)  (27)  War.3  (28,  o'l  Nlib.'  (i)  Lnk. 
(Jam.)  Wgt.,  Kcb.  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  264.  Ant.  (29) 
Sur.  So  called  about  London,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  flowers 
to  those  of  the  laburnum  i^B.  &  H.).  (30)  Nhb.'  [3V.  Dev.* 
3a,  a)  Cum.i  Inlrod.  20.  n.Yks.  fin  the  season  of  (lowering  the 
root  is  dug  up  and  eaten  by  children  ...  as  a  substitute  for  the 
liquorice-root  of  the  apothecary  (B.  &  H.).]  6)  Lnk.  Patrick 
P/n);/i- (1831)  287.  33  Glo. «  (34)  Ant.  (35:  Der.  (36)  Dev. 
Science  Gossip  (1873')  235.  (37".  B<i(.  A.i;ric.  (1813  332.  (38,  a)  Sc. 
(A.W.\Cura.  ,4)War.3  (c  s.Sc.,  n.Cy.  39)  War.^  40,  o)  Lin. 
(I.W.),e.Rdn.  (A)  Bck.  (4riDer.  (42)  Nhb.' i^s.v.  Hundred-leaved 
grass).  (43)  War.s  (44,  a)  s.Sc.  n.Cy.,  Nhb.'  (s.v.  Pink).  (6) 
Brks.  DruceF/oiy»  (1897)  83.  (c)  Bck.  (rT)  Glo.'  (45)  n.Yks. 
(46  Nhb.'  (47.  a)  Wtf.,  Chs.  (A)  Shr.>  (48)  n.Lin.',  Oxf.  49) 
Nhb.' ^s.v.  Sookies).  (50,  n)  Ir.,  I.W.  (A.  Midi.  Marshall /?«;-. 
Econ.  (1796,1  ii.  Bdf.  (c)  Hmp.',  LW.  ((/)  w.Yks.  The  young 
slioots  are  boiled  and  eaten  (B.  &  H.).  (51)  I.W.  (52)  Cum.*, 
Nhp.  Brks.  Druce  Flora  (1897)  192.  s.Bck.  [The  leaucs  are 
long,  made  vp  of  many  smaller  leanes,  like  vnto  those  of  the 
garden  Tansic,  but  lesser,  Gerarde  841  (K.  &  H.).]  (53,  a)  Hrt. 
Ellis  Mod.  Ilusb.  (1750)  I.  i.  14a.    (A)  ib.  III.  i.  48.      54/  sw.Cum. 
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,55)  Nlip.,War.  (56-  w.Yks.  A'.  £7- Q.  (1870)  4th  S.  vi.  125.  (57) 
Cum.,  Oxf.  (58,  a)  Chs.J,  Won.  Hmp.i  (6)  Chs.'s,  I.W.  (59) 
Brks.  Druce  Flora  (1897)  88.  (60)  s.Cy.,  Wil.i 
3.  Phr.  (i)  as  ivild as  a  hare.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  ;  (2)  — as 
Orson,  very  wild.  Stf.  (J.C.W.) ;  (3)  wild  as  winter  thunder, 
ungovernable,   unruly.      Cum.'*  4.    Mad,    esp.    mad 

with  anger  ;  cross  ;  excited  ;  in  gen.  colloq.  use. 

Sc.  (G.W.),  Cai.'  Abd.  If  the  malster  thocht  I  meddled  he'd 
be  wild,  Ahd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (June  4,  1B98).  Dwn.  'They're 
cleen  wuld  aboot  it,'  sez  I,  Lyttle  Ballycitddy  (1892J  18.  n.Cy. 
(J.W.)  w.Yks.  As  wild  as  a  March  hare,  Prov.  in  Brighoiise 
News  (Aug.  10,  1889)  ;  w.Yks.^,  ne.Lan.',  Not.',  Lei.'.  War.^,  Sus. 
(F.E.)  w.Som.*  A  very  common  jeer  to  an  irascible  person  is, 
'  Hot's  the  matter  then  ?  why  thee  art  so  wild's  a  cock  gooze  ! ' 

5.  Of  arable  land  :  covered  with  weeds. 
n.Yks.  This  fauf  is  w.ihld  iI.W.\ 

6.  Rough;  used  of  a  coarse-grained  lump  of  stone.    Hrf.^ 

7.  Of  a  smell :  strong,  rank. 

w.Soni.'  Somethin'  stinks  terr'ble  wild,  I  siin.  Cor.  There's 
your  muck  heap,  and  a  passel  av  owld  hens  sarching  round  en, 
and  the  wilder  it  smell  the  better  they'm  enjoying  av  ut,  Lee 
Cynthia.  272. 

8.  adv.    Extremely. 

Abd.  Mr.  Macrory  compleen't  wil'  ill  upon't,  Alexander  Johnny 
Gibb  (1871)  xvii. 

WILD,  see  Will,  adj. 

WILDEGO,  sb.  and  adj.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written 
wildygo   Cor.      [waildigo.]  1.   sb.    A   wild,   harum- 

scarum  person. 

n.Dev.  Jan's  wraxling  ginged  the  wildego,  Rock  Jim  an'  A'ell 
(1867)  St.    121.      nw.Dev.   Very   common.     'He   was  a  regular 
wildego  when  he  was  a  boy'  i^R.P.C). 
2.  adj.  Wild;  harum-scarum. 

Cor.  Born  only  yestiddy  week,  an*  she  ought  to  be  abed  ;  an' 
so  I've  been  teilin'  Iier  ever  since  she  dragged  me  out  'pon  this 
wildygo  errand  I  '  Q.'  JVandering  Heath  1^1895)  igo. 

WILDENOW'S  FERN,  phr.  Dor.  The  shield  fern, 
Aspidium.     (G.E.D.) 

WILDER,  V.  Sc.  Irel.  Lan.  Also  written  wildar  Sc. 
[wild3(r.]        1.  To  bewilder.     See  Will,  adj. 

Abd.  My  lord  looked  'wildered  with  my  outburst,  Cobban 
Angel  (189B)  23.  Rnf.  Young  Lochlonwnd  (1872)  39.  Dwn. 
Savage-Armstrong  Ballads  (igor)  84.     s.Lan.' 

Hence  (i)  Wildering,  ppl.  adj.  {a)  bewildered;  (b) 
wild  ;  (2)  Wilderment,  bewilderment ;  (3)  Wildert,  ppl. 
adj.,  see  {1,  b);  cf  wilyart. 

(I,  n)  Rnf.  His  youlhl'u'  face,  owrecast  wi'  sick'ning  care. 
Exhibited  a  wild'ring,  vacant  stare,  Finlayson  Rhymes  (iSi^)  58. 
(A)  Per.  Hell-born  echoes  trunilin'  maunt  Their  wilderin'  shout, 
Stewart  Character  (1857)  99.  1,3)  s.Lan.'  (3!  Frf.  Reid 
Heatherland  (1894)  77.  Edb.  I'm  glad  I  hae  chas'd  aff  your 
wildart  stare,  Learmont  Poems  (1791)  323. 
2.  To  lose  one's  way  ;  to  go  astray  ;  gen.  in  pp. 

Frf.  To  wilderit  wichts  thai're  waefuw  liciils,  But  lichts  of  joy 
to  me,  Lowson  Guidjotlow  (1890)  243.  Per. '  Dig  doun,  dig  doun,' 
quo'  the  piper's  wife,  'And  save  my  'wildered  husband's  life,' 
bPENCE  Po«'ms{  1898)  58.     Edb.  Macneill/J_)|^(IHi!  7"<Hics  (1811)58. 

WILDERN,  see  Wildinig. 

WILD-FIRE,  s6.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
Cor.  Also  in  forms  weeld-fire  Cor.^ ;  wild-fires  Cor. ; 
wilfier  Dur. ;  wil.fire  Sc.  ( Jasi.  Siippl.)  s.Chs.' ;  will-  .Sc. ; 
woild-foire  s.Lan.' ;  wool-fire  N.I.' ;  wul-fire  Sc.  (Jam. 
S'///"//.)  Ir.  Nhb.'  1.  Inflammable  air  ;  phosphorescence 
occasioned  by  decaying  vegetation,  &c.;  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Sitppl.]  Lnk.  Willies  with  the  wisps,  or  Spunkies  of 
w-ilil-fire,  seen  mostly  in  boguish  myrish  ground,  in  louring,  foul- 
som,  unwholsom  weather.  Walker  Biog.  Preshy.  (ed.  1827)  I. 
243.  Nhb.l  Also  the  glimmer  seen  on  the  wheels  of  carts  or  the 
shoes  of  travellers,  which  in  passing  over  swampy  moorlands  are 
often  seen  as  if  beset  with  thousands  of  luminous  sparkles,  or 
even  sheets  of  flame.  This  is  occasioned  by  breaking  in  upon  the 
decayed  vegetable  ingredients  underneath  the  surface,  which  teem 
with  phosphorescent  matter  visible  only  in  the  dark,  and  when 
thus  excited.  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Co,i/ Tc.  C/.  i  1888  .  s.Lan.', 
Chs.i  s.Chs.' The  blue  flame  sometimes  seen  llickcring  over  the 
surface  of  a  coal  in  a  grate. 

2.  Summer  lightning. 
Ayr.  Was't  the  wil'firc  scorched  llicir  boughs?  Burns  Verses 


near  Dniiutanrig,  st.  5.     Edb.  Wild-fire  through  the  dark  clouds 
gleam'd,  R.  Wilson  Poems  (1822)  186.     Nlib.' 

3.  Erysipelas  ;  used  also  of  other  skin  diseases. 

Sc.  The  weam-ill,  the  wild-fire,  the  vomit,  and  the  vees, 
Francisque-Michel  5c /.«»,§•.  (1882')  155.  N.I.'  Ant.  Ballymena 
Obs.  (1892'.  Dur.  A  charm  to  cure  Er^'sipelas.  .  .  'As  our  blessed 
Lady  sat  at  her  bowery  dower,  With  her  deer  daughter  on  her 
nee,  Wating  on  the  snock  snowls  and  the  wilfier  And  tlie  ceron- 
cepel  coming  in  at  the  town  end.  By  the  name  of  the  Lord  I 
medisen  thee,' A^.  6"(2.  (18731  4thS.xi.421.  Yks.  (K.),  n.Yks.'", 
ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.'^  Cor,  People  will  travel  many  miles  to 
have  themselves  or  their  children  charmed  for  '  wildfiies,'  fluNT 
Pop.  Rom.  ui.Eng.  (1865^  410,  ed.  1896;  Christ  he  walkelh  over 
the  land,  Caried  the  wild  fire  in  his  hand,  He  rebuked  the  fire  and 
bid  it  stand,  Stand  wildfire,  stand.  In  the  name,  &c.,  Black 
Flk- Medicine  (1883)  iv  ;  Cor.'  2 

4.  The  small  spearwort.  Ranunculus  Flaminiila.  Mry., 
Kcd.  (B.  &  H.)  5.  The  marsh-marigold,  Callha  palustris. 
Kcd.  (Jam.) 

[3.  A  wilde  fyr  up-on  thair  bodyes  falle  !  Chaucer 
C.  T.  A.  ^1172.] 

WILDIE,  s6.    Sc.    [wai-ldi.]    A  wild,  restless  child. 

Frf.  Dealin'  the  wildies  a  cloot,  or  a  cry,  Reid  Heatherland 
(1894)  37. 

"WILDINIG,  s6.  and //>/.  adj  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Lei.  Shr. 
Oxf  Wil.  Som.  Also  in  forms  wildern  Wil.' ;  wildlin 
s.Lan.'  [waiTdin.]  1.  sb.  A  wild  fellow  ;  a  rude,  un- 
cultivated man. 

w.Yks.  Thou  cnuld'st  play  the  wilding  up  and  down  the  country- 
side, SuTCLiFFE  Shameless  Wayne  (^igoo)  69.     s.Lan.'  They'r  a  lot 
o'  rackless  wildlin's. 
2.  A  crab-apple  ;  a  crab-tree. 

Lei.i  Red  crabs,  not  so  sour  as  other  wild  apples.  Shr.  (B.  &  H.), 
Oxf.i  WiL*  An  apple-tree  run  wild  in  the  hedges,  as  opposed  to 
a  true  crab-tree.  w.Soni.'  They  baint  no  good,  they  baint  on'y 
wildins,  and  so  zour's  a  grig. 

Hence  Wilding.tree,  sb.  the  crab-apple  tree,  Pyrus 
Mains.     Shr.  (B.  &  \\.)        3.  ppl.  adj.   Growing  wild. 

Sc.  The  sweet  wilding  roses  1  hat  deck  a'  the  loanings  Wi' 
blossom  and  bloom,  Wright  Sc.  Life  (18971  78.  Lnk.  A  soul  of 
power  That  deeper  joy  Could  win  from  wilding  bird  or  (lower 
Than  wealth  could  buy.  Miller  IVillie  ll'inkie  (ed.  19021  74. 
GaU.  I've  promised  to  pu'  her  the  wilding  rose,  Nicholson  Poet. 
IVks.  (1814)  200,  ed.  1897. 

WILD.LIKE,  adj.  and  adv.  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Also  in 
form  wull-like  Sc.        I.  adj.   Wild  ;  startled. 

Abd.  He  gi'es  ye  sic  a  wuli-like  glower  at  times  oot  o'  yon 
black  e'en  o'  his,  .Ibd.  IV/^ty.  Free  Press  (Oct.  20,  1900).     Cum.* 

2.  Of  the  weather  :  threatening  a  storm. 

Sc.  (A.W.VCum.i"   n.Yks.^It'svarry  wild-hke.    w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

3.  adv.   Wildly. 

Abd.  Wull-like  he's  wand'rin'  thro'  the  toon,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free 
Press  i^Aug.  2,  1902).  Dmb.  He  stood  glowerin'  wild-like  at  me, 
Strang  Lass  of  Lenno.x  (1899)  297. 

WILDLIN,  see  Wiidin(g. 

WILD-MARE-HINCH,  WRENCH,  see  Willmaranche. 

WILDN AGERIE,  sb.  Cor.  A  corruption  of '  wild '  and 
'  menagerie.'       To  see  the  wildnagerie  of  baists,  Tales.  5  ;  Cor.^ 

WILDRIF, «(//.     Obsol.     Sc.     Wild,  boisterous,  unruly. 

Frf.  What  sough  hae  ye  o'  weird  to  me,  O,  wildrif  war  by 
rowin'  scaur?  Reid  Heatherland  (1894)  41. 

WIL.DUCK,  sb.  Nrf.  1.  The  common  guillemot, 
Lonivia  troile.  Cozens-Hardv  iJrortrf  A';/.  (1893)  49.  Cf. 
willock.        2.  The  razor-bill,  Alca  tarda,    ib. 

WILE,<.Zi.'  Cum.*  [wail.]  A  set  of  five  snares  fixed 
to  a  hoop  floating  on  the  water  for  catching  wild  ducks. 

A  quiet,  slow-running  watercourse  was  generally  chosen  for 
the  operations  of  the  country  folks  who  used  wiles,  Macpherson 
Fauna  (1892)  Introd.  85. 

WILE,  sb.'^  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  wyle  Gall. ;  wylie 
(Jam.).  An  instrument  for  twisting  straw-rope.  Dmf. 
(Jam.)     Gall.  Mactaggart  £'«(;>'t-/.  (1824). 

WILE,  sec  Wale,  v.'.  While,  Wild,  ad/.,  Will,  adj. 

WILERIE,  i/'.   Sc.    [wai'lsri.]   Wiling  ;  seductiveness. 

Ayr.  Ve'll  kcu  her  by  her  swingin'  gaite,  Her  voice  a'  wilerie, 
Service  Notandnms  (1890I  88. 

WILEYCOAT,  see  Wyliecoat. 
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WILF,  sb.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Peni.  Also  in  form  wilg  Peni. 
[wilf.j  A  name  given  to  var.  species  of  willow,  esp.  the 
white  willow,  Salix  alba;  a  dial,  form  of  'willow.'  Cf. 
wilger. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790V  n.Yks.'',  ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.  A  wilfe  tree 
that  groweth  in  the  hedge,  Best  Ajn  Econ.  (1641)  41;  e.Yks.' 
w.Yks.  Lees  Fhia  (^1888)  403.  s.Pem.  Plant  soom  wilgs  [^  hard] 
on  this  hedge  i,W.  M.M.). 

WILFUL,  n(//.     Sc.  War.     Willing;  hardworking. 

Ayr.  The  word  ahin  was  aye — chick,  chick,  My  wilfii'  bundles, 
Until  your  skin's  worn  to  the  quick,  Meikle  Puems  (1823)  8. 
War.2* 

[The  worthy  kyng  .  .  .  saw  thame  wilful!  to  fulfill  His 
liking,  Barbour  Bruce  (1375)  xi.  266.] 

WILG,  see  Wilf. 

WILGER,  sb.  Dev.  Also  in  forms  welgar  ;  welger 
Dev.^ ;  wolgar.  [wilg3(r).]  A  name  given  to  var.  species 
of  willow,  esp.  the  common  osier,  Salix  viiniitalis.   Cf.  wilf. 

Down  by  tlie  wilger  [the  g  hard]  plot,  Rtpoiis  Provinc.  ( 1882'!  ; 
1853,  Apl.  13.  Let  Berry  the  wolgar  plot,  15.  a  bundle  next  j'ear, 
and  )Ci  a  year  after  Lady-day  next,  16.  (1895)  ;  Dev. 2  n.Dev. 
Nor  welgars,  no  nor  withy  bans.  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell  (1867)  st.  34. 
nw.Dev.i 

WILIPEND,  V.  Sc.  [wilipend.]  To  vilify,  revile ; 
a  dial,  form  of 'vilipend.'     See  Waalipenln. 

Abd.  I  cudna  let  the  lassie  hear  'er  nain  pawrents  wilipen'  it, 
Ale.xander  Johnny  Giib  (1871)  xix. 

WILK,  sb}     Pem.     [wUk.]     A  dwarf.     Cf  wilchen. 

s.Peni.  There's  a  wilk  of  a  boy  !  (W.M.M.) 

WILK,  si.''  Cor.'  Also  in  form  welk.  [wilk.]  A  ridgy 
hump  or  tumour. 

WILK,  see  Welk,  v},  Whilk,  v},  WiUok. 

WILKER,  V.  Obs.  Hrt.  To  wither.  Ellis  Mod. 
Hitsb.  (1750)  V.  i.  68.     Cf.  wilter  ;  see  Welk,  v} 

WILKIN,  S(?i.  Obs.  Lin.  An  apparatus  used  in  driving 
piles. 

So  called  at  Boston  in  1804,  Thompson  Hiil.  Boston  (1O56)  310. 

WILKIN,  see  Quilkin. 

WILKS,  sb.  Nhp.  [wilks.]  Used  in  comparisons ; 
see  below. 

Nhp.'  '  As  deep  as  Wilks.'  A  person  who  was  proverbial  for 
his  craft  and  cunning:  or  more  probably  allusive  to  Wilkes  the 
celebrated  pseudo-patriot ;  Nhp. 2  As  cross  as  old  Wilks. 

WILKY,  see  Quilkin. 

WILL,  sb.^  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Ens.  Also 
written  wil  s.Wor.'  [wil.]  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Willgill  or 
-jill,  a  hermaphrodite;  an  imperfectly-developed  male; 
an  effeminate  man ;  a  mannish  woman ;  used  also  of 
a  barren  woman;  (2)  —  Lappin,  see  below;  (3)  -o'-the- 
wisp  [not  known  to  our  correspondents],  ?  the  germander 
speedwell,  I'eronka  Chainacdiys;  (4) -wicket,  the  sand- 
piper, Triiigoides  hypolcuciis;  (5)  -with-the-wisp,  an  igtus 
fatiiiis. 

(I)  Chs.'23,  Der.2,  nw.Der.',  Nhp.2,  War.=3,  se.Wor.',  s.Wor.', 
Shr.i2.  Glo.'2,  Suf.',  Ken. '2,  w.Cy.  ^HALi.t,  Wil.'  (2)  Oxf.  If 
you  are  stupid,  ihey  call  you  'Will  Lappin'  (A. P.).  (s)  Soni. 
The  little  blue  will  o'  the  wisps  blavved  an'  wither'd  in  the  stubble, 
Leith  Lemon  I'crbena  {i8g^)  114.  (4)  Sur.  The  summer  snipe  or 
sandpiper,  the  will-wicket  of  the  riverside,  ran  nimbly,  Son  of 
Marshes  On  Snr.  Hills  ( i8gi  1  341.     (5)  Lin.' 

2.  Phr.  Dank  IVdl,  an  ignis  fatiius. 

Per.  The  deceitful  lantern  of  Dank  Will,  sporting  where 
'Danger  throws  him  down  to  sleep,'  Monteath  Dunblane  (1835) 
S3,  ed.  1887. 

3.  A  sea-gull.    s.Cy.  (Hall.) 

WILL,  adj.,  adv.,  t'.'  and  sb.''  Sc.  e.An.  Also  written 
wyl  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  forms  wild  Cai.' ;  wile  Sc. ;  wuld 
Sc. ;  wuli  Sc.  (Jam.)  [wil.]  1.  adj.  IBewildercd  ;  lost 
in  error  ;  uncertain  how  to  proceed.     See  Wilyart. 

Sc.  I'm  will  what  to  do  (Jam.)  ;  You  are  so  will  of  your  wooing, 
you  wat  not  where  to  wed  [You  have  so  much  choice,  that  you 
wot  not  which  to  pitch  on],  Kelly i^'/oi'.  ( 1721)  375.  e.Sc.  They  got 
wuld  amon'  his  horses,  an'  could  never  be  certain  whether  he  was 
i' the  forties  or  fifties,  Seioun  Snnshine  (1895)  2.  Abd.  Gyaun 
awa' to  Aibcrdeen  like  a  wull  chuckcn,  Alexander  yo//;ii/v  G//>6 
(1871)  xxvii.  Frf.  His  will  and  weary  ghost,  Beattie  Aniha' 
(c.  1820)  20,  ed.  1882. 


Hence  (i)  Will-gate,  sb.  an  erroneous  course;  also  used 
Jig. ;  (2)  WiSlness,  sb.  dizziness ;  (3)  Wilsome,  adj.,  obs., 
bewildered,  wandering,  lonelv,  dreary. 

(I)  Sc.  (Jasi.)  (2)  Or.I.  Ellis  Pronimc.  (1889)  V.  797.  (3') 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  To  his  maik,  with  wilsum  skraik.  Ilk  bird  its  terror 
spoke,  Scott  Minstrelsy  (1803  IV.  34r,  ed.  1848.  Abd.  Ac  wink 
o'  sleep,  wi'  grief  and  cauld  and  wet,  Outthrow  the  wilsome 
night,  he  couldna  get,  Ross  HeUnore  (1768)  48,  ed.  i8ia.  Lnk. 
Struthers  Poet.  Tales  (1838)  86. 

2.  adv.   In  phr.  (i)  to  be  ted  ivitt,  or  —  n'ill  led,  to  be  led 
astray  ;  see  Ledwill  ;  (2)  logo  -will,  to  go  astray. 

(i)  e.An.2  Nrf.  Each  time  she  attempted  to  cross  this  place  she 
was  irresistibly,  and  against  her  will,  prevented  by  some  invisible 
power;  or,  as  she  said,  was  '  Will  led,'  A',  i:'  O.  (1855)  ist  S.  xii. 
489.  e.Suf.  ^F.H.),  Sus.'  (2,  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  When  I  gaed  wull  an 
wandered  far,  Donald /'o(/»«  ,1867  I  11.  Or.L  Dennison  Skdcli 
B*.  (1880)  91,  in  Ellis  PronHHc. '  1889)  V.  802.  Cai.'  Abd.  He's 
gane  wull;  pit  him  richt  (W.M.).  Kcd.  We  hae  gaen  will, 
BuRNEss  Thfttntnty  Cap  (c.  1796)  1.  59. 

3.  V.  To  lose  one's  way  ;  to  wander  about. 

Sh.I.  They're  wilt  that  wales,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  227. 

4.  sb.   The  state  of  having  lost  one's  way. 

Sh.I.  '  It's  a  willin'  will  that  leads  a  man  to  the  lady's  hoose.' 
Will  signifies  to  lose  one's  way  as  in  a  fog,  and  when  a  man 
arrives  at  the  house  of  his  sweetheart,  pretending  that  he  has 
wilt,  it  is  understood  to  be  a  willing  accident,  Spence  Flk-Loie 
(1899)  227.     Or.L  Dennison  ib. 

[1.  Then  wes  he  wa  and  will  of  red,  Barbour  Bruce 
(1375)  L  348.  ON.  villr,  bewildered,  erring,  astray 
(ViGKUSsoNj.  1.  (3)  Monywylsum  w-ayhe  rode,  Cn.t'nj'we 
(c.  1360)  689.] 

WILL,  sb.^  and  t'.^  Sc.  Ir.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Not.  Lin.  Soin.  Dev.  [wil.]  1.  sb.  In  phr.  (il  at  all 
luill,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  one's  inclination  or  desire  ; 
(2)  //  il's  your  will,  if  you  like  :  (3)  in  ivdls,  doubtful ;  'in 
two  minds';  (4)  of  ivUl,  spontaneously;  (5) /o  ask  one's 
ivills,  to  ask  what  one  wants  ;  (6)  to  come  in  or  lo  a  person's 
will,  obs.,  to  submit  to  him  ;  (7)  to  come  on  one's  ivills,  see 
below  ;  (8)  to  get  one's  zvill(s  of,  obs.,  to  get  one's  way  with  ; 
(g)  lo  have  good  ivill,  obs.,  to  be  willing;  (10)  to  have  no 
-will  of,  to  have  no  liking  for;  (11)  lo  ha-ve  one's  -will  of,  to 
do  what  one  pleases  with  ;  (12)  to  take  one's  will  of,  (a) 
see  (11) ;  (b)  to  take  as  much  as  one  pleases;  (13)  zvhat's 
your  ivill .''  [a)  what  do  you  want?  (b)  what  did  you  say? 
(14)  ivith  one's  -will,  with  one's  consent. 

(r)  Sc.  I'm  sure  ye've  gotten  claith  to  make  that  coat  wi'  at  a' 
will  (Jam.).  (2)  Sc.  If  it's  j'our  wull  I'll  just  laU  a  step  as  far  as 
Dunse,  Scott  Bride  cf  Lam.  (1819)  xii.  (3)  Cum.'  Aa's  i' wills 
whether  to  gang  or  nil ;  Cum.^*  ^4)  Sc.  It's  a  gude  wall  (well] 
that  springs  o' will  (Jam.).  Rxb.  Needing  them  sae  sairly  that 
he  canna  bide  till  they  come  o'  will,  Hamilton  Ontlatrs  (1897)  6. 
(5)  Wni.  She  ax'd  her  her  wills,  and  the  auld  woman  answered. 
Whitehead  Leg.  (1859)  6,  ed.  1896.  (6)  Sc.  To  the  kirk- 
treasurer  write  a  letter.  Come  in  his  will.  Lay  down  the  talents, 
or  be  debtor,  By  band  or  bill,  Pennecuik  Collection  (1787)  28. 
Abd.  The  honest  men  .  .  .  were  forced  to  come  to  the  earl's  will, 
whilk  was  not  for  their  good,  Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792)  I.  6. 
(7)  Cum.  In  closing  a  bargain  the  buyer  says  he  will  come  on  the 
wills  or  discretion  of  the  seller  for  a  good  gilt  back,  trusting  to 
his  generosity  (E.W.P.  ) ;  Cum.'-*  (8)  Sc.  Whan  he  had  got  his 
wills  o'  her,  Kinloch  liDllads  (1827)  15.  Edb.  Afore  we  disagree 
You'll  hatlins  get  your  will  o' me,  Crawford  Poems  (,1798)  107. 
(9)  Edb.  When  .  .  .  wretches  have  good  will  to  spend,  Pennecuik 
)Vks.  (1715)  338,  ed.  1815.  (lo)  Sc.  The  Commitlce  hade  no  will 
of  a  wide  door  to  encourage  coniplaincrs,  Kirkton  Ch.  Hist, 
(1817)  295.  Abd.  I  hae  na  will  o'  that  [I  hope  Ihat  is  not  the 
case]  (Jam.").  SIg.  I  have  na  will  of  strangers,  Wodrow  Soc. 
Sel.  Biog.  (ed.  1845-7)  I-  353-  (n)  frf.  Od,  gin  I  had  my  will  o' 
them  'At's  gi'en  me  sic  a  rin  I  Kttr> Heat/ieilaniHiS()^)  55.  (la,  n) 
Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  He  stude  there  like  a  rock,  nor  liftet  a  han'  to 
defen'  himsel,  but  jist  loot  the  maister  tak  his  wull  o"  'im, 
Macdonald  lUnrloek  (1882)  vi.  (6)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (13,  a)  Sc. 
Mitchell  Scotticisms  (1790)  90.  Inv.  (H.E. F.)  Bnff.  What's 
your  will,  young  man,  wi'  me?  Taylor  Poems  (1787  i  61.  Frf. 
Service,  gentlemen,  what's  yer  wull!  I.owson  Giiidfollow  (1890) 
30.  Ayr.  What's  your  wull  the  day,  sir  ?  Douglas  Green  Slintlers 
U901)  88.  n.Yks.  What's  yer  wills?  (I.W.)  (A  1  Sc.  (Jam.),  Per., 
Slg.  (G.W.)  s.Sc.  'VVilson  Tales  (1836:  IV.  90.  (14)  Lnk.  Ye'll 
never  set  anither  fit  in't  wi'  my  wull,  Eraser  H'haups  (1895)  99. 
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2.  A  wish  ;  a  desire  ;  a  passion. 

Abd.  I  hae  no  will  that  he  ken  |I  hope  he  does  not  know] 
(Jam.%  Ayr.  He  .  .  .  had  na  will  a'  hope  to  tyne  O'  winning  in, 
Fisher  Foeiiis  (1790)  69.  Edb.  Pennecuik  IVks.  (1715)  338,  ed. 
1815.  Gall.  Rather  far  wad  be  my  will  That  ane  should  spier 
my  price,  Scott  Gleanings  (1881)  151.  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  Dev. 
'Twasn't  never  noan  o'  my  wills.  Loord  I  was  druv  to't,  Ford 
Postle  Farm  (1899)  218. 

3.  V.   To  wish. 

Wxf.'  Ich  woul  ich  had.  Yks.  (K.)  e.Yks.'  Ah  deean't  will 
him  onny  hot  [hurt],  MS.  add.  (T.H.)     s.Lan.' 

4.  To  bequeath. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Kcd.  Bailie  Brodie  micht  be  dead,  Micht  hae 
will'd  awa'  his  siller,  Grant  Lays  (1884)  43.  Cum.'  He  wiU't  his 
money  to  t'dowter.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Not.  Oad  Bagshaw's  nephew, 
.  .  .  him  he's  willed  the  farm  to.  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  18. 
n.Lin.'  It  was  willed  to  me;  it  isn't  heired  property.  w.Som.* 
Th'old  man  was  a  wo'th  a  good  bit  o'  money,  but  'tis  shameful  how 
he've  a-left  'is  wive  ;  he  willed  every  shillin'  to  th'  oldest  son,  and 
her's  a-fo'ced  to  be  holdin'  to  he  vor  the  very  bread  her  d'ait. 

5.  To  impose  one's  will  on  another. 

Rnf.  He  will'd  me  Blackburn's  ale  to  prie,  F.  Sempill  Poems 
(ed.  1849)  54.  Nhb.  Belike  ye  have  them  wilde  thereto,  Richard- 
son Borderer's  Tablc-bk.  (1846)  VII.  119. 

■WILL,  mix.  V.  Var.  dial,  forms  and  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
andEng.  [wil ;  wbI  ;  'El.]  I.  Gram,  forms.  \.  Present 
Tense,  i.  Affirmative.  [The  unstressed  form  in  co;«6.  with 
the  pers.pion.,  as  /'//,  is  omitted  as  being  in  gen.  colloq. 
and  dial,  use.]  (i)  b1,  (2)  si,  (3)  Hull,  (4)  Ool,  (5)  UI(1, 
(6)  -WeI,  (7)  -Weel,  (8)  Wal,  (9)  "Wisl,  (10)  "Win,  (11)  'Wol(l, 
(12)  "Wool,  (13)  "Woul,  (14)  Wuld,  (15)  "Wuol. 

(1)  Per.  Ellis  Proniinc.  (1889)  V.  754.  (2)  Oxf.  ib.  117.  Bck. 
ib.  191.  (3)  Nhp.>  I  hull  do't  (s.v."  Hull).  (4)  Nhp.',  'War. 
(.1  R.W.)  w.Wor.'  Us '061.  se.Wor.'  Shr.'  I  061,  /;(^;orf.  65. 
Oxf.'Herool.  Them  ool.  Brks.''T'ool.  Ess.'  •w.Som.' Tl  ta-ek-n 
au  1  uz  tuym— aay  tuul  ee,  teol.  (5)  Per.  Ellis  ib.  754.  s.Lan.' 
Nhp.'  UU  yua  gua  an  ha'  sum  ta  whim  ma?  War.^  Here  lies 
Jolin  Bull.  If  you  don't  hit  him  hard,  I  ull.  s.War.  Ellis  j6.  1 16. 
m  Shr.  ib.  186.  Hrf.  ib.  70.  Pern.  ib.  32.  Glo.  Ull  'em  'ev  tlie 
four-field  or  the  six-field  system  ?  Gissing  ViU.  Hampden  (i8go)  i. 
Oxf.  Ellis  ib.  119.  Ess.  ib.  223.  Hmp.  ib.  100.  "Wil.  ib.  50. 
Dor.  ib.  77.  Som.  ib.  90.  (6)  Bnff.  ib.  783.  s.Sc.  ib.  718.  (7) 
Wxf.l  (8)  Brks.  Ellis  ib.  95.  (9I  e.Ken.  ib.  144.  (10)  n.Cy. 
(Hall.)  Lan.  Walker  Plebeinn  Pol.  (17961  60,  ed.  1801.  (11) 
n.Wil.  What  woll  ye  zee  in  Ih'  Shulamite?  Kite  Sng.  Sol.  (c.  i860) 
vi.  13.  Cor.^  (12)  Lei.',  Nhp.'  w.Wor.  You'll  coome  then, 
wool  yer?  S.  Beauchamp  A'.  Hamillon  (1875 1  III.  310.  Glo. 
Thur  now,  let  un  aloan,  u'll  scrat  ye,  her  wool,  Lysons  Vulgar 
Tongue  (1868)  27.  Oxf.  (M.W.),  Brks.',  e.An.2  Nrf.  I  wool, 
if  I  can  get  to  the  sciside  to-night.  Spilling  M.  Miggs  (1873) 
38,  ed.  1902.  Suf.'  w.Soni.'  When  very  emphatic.  (13)  Wxf.' 
(14)  Sc.  Murray  £)iVj/.  (1873)  216.  Abd.  Wiill  ye  ventur'?  Abd. 
IVkly.  Free  Press  (Jan.  17,  1903).  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
(1824).  n.Ir.  The  boat  wull  be  rowlin'  terbly,  Lyttle  Paddy 
McQuillan,  36.  N.Cy.'  Cum.  Pu'  me,  we  wull  rin  efter  thee, 
Rayson  Sng.  Sol.  (1859)  i.  4.  w.Yks.'  se  Lan.  Ellis  ib.  322. 
s.Chs.'  8g.  Fit.  Ellis  ib.  456.  Stf.'  Gerra  way  wul  yuh?  26. 
nw.Der.  Ellis  ib.  323.  Not.',  Lei.'  Nlip.'  Saturday  change  and 
Sunday  full  Is  always  wet.  and  always  wull.  War.^,  Shr.' 
se.Hrt.  Ellis  ib.  201.  e.An.^  Cmb.  Ellis  ib.  252.  Nrf.  ih.  284. 
e.Suf.  ib.  386.  Ess.  ib.  224.  Dor.  Catch  the  snail  who  wull, 
Halliwell  Nurs.  Rliymes  (1886)  256.  w.Som.'  The  w  is  only 
sounded  when  extreme  emphasis  is  given.  'Aalbraik  yur  ai'd, 
aay  col',  yu  yuung  oazburd  ;  dhae'ur  naew,  un  dhaat  aay  wiil ! ' 
Dev.  Baird  Shi^.  5o/.  (i860)  i.  4.     Cor.2     (15)  Glo.  (E.D.) 

ii.  2iid pers.  sin^.  (a)  Simple  Affirm.:  (i)  Ool,  (2)  Oolst, 
(3)  Oot,  (4)  Ootst,  (5)  'T,  (6)  Ut,  (7)  'Woot,  (8)  "Wost,  (9) 
"Woul't,  (10)  'Wult,  (II)  "Wust,  (12)  "Wutst,  (13)  "Wutit. 

(i,a)w.Wor.'  (3)  War.  (J. R.W.)  Glo.  '  Shall  1  coom  alung?" 
'Ay,  if  thee  oot,'  Leg.  Peas.  (1877)  99.  Oxf.'  Wil.  I  ad  a  mine 
ta  let  em  goo.  An  so  I  will  if  thee  oot  to  !  Slow  Moonrakers. 
e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  (4)  Oxf.'  (5)  Shr.'  Thee't,  Introd. 
65.  (6)  n.Hrf.  Ellis  ib.  180.  Oxf.  ib.  128.  (7)  Dor.'  An'  thee 
woot  vind  a  ruosy  fiace,  223.  Dev.  Thou  ne'er  woot  riddle, 
neighbour  John,  Ilarleian  MSS.  Misc.  Poems  (1630-40).  (8) 
Cor.  I  believe  it.  Lord,  I  know  Thee  wost;  praise  the  Lord, 
amen,  glory.  Bourne  ay/jv  i(;v!v  (ed.  1899)  112.  (9)  Nhp.'  (10) 
Sc.  \Vi  faavor  thou  wult  surioun  him,  RiddellPs.  (1857)  v.  12. 
(11)  Cor.  Ef  thee  wust  ha"  me— why  I  will  ha'  thee,  Forfar 
yfl/i'sO/s/i/).  (1859)  St.  4.    (la;  n.Der.  Ellis  16.  443.     (13)  s.Chs.' 


n.Hrf.  Ellis  ib.  180.  n.Dev.  As  gutter  tha  wutt  whan  tha  com'st 
to  good  tackling,  E.\-m.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  II. 

(b)  Interrogative:  (i)  Hoot,  (2)  Oolt,  (3)  Oost,  (4)  Oot, 

(5)  Ootl,  (6)  Ullt,  (7)  Ut,  (8)  "Wat,  (9)  "Wi(t,  (10)  Wits, 
(II)  "Woodst,  (12)  "Woolt,  (13J  "Woost,  (14)  "Woot,  (15) 
'Wult,  (16)  'Wus,  (17)  'Wut. 

(i)  Wil.  Slow  Gl.  (1892).  Som.  Sweetman  IVincanlon  Gl. 
(1885).  (2)  Brks.'  yi']  m.Wor.  (H.K.)  (4)  s.Wor.  Porson 
Qiiainl  IVds.  (i8-}5)  T.  Shr.'  Ketch  out,  OOt  1  Hrf.=  Glo.' Come 
here,  oot?     Oxf.',  Brks.'     (5)  Hrf.2  Lend  me  thy  knife,  'ootl? 

(6)  Glo.  Ullt  forgive  me,  Mr.  Bewglass?  Gissing  Fill.  Hantjidcii 
(1890)1.  (7)  War.3  Get  that  straw  in  ut  ?  'Get  up  ut  ? '  is  also 
used  as  an  emphatic  warning  to  the  lazy  horse  of  a  team.  Wor. 
(E.S.)  Glo.  Ellis  ib.  66.  (8)  w.Som.  Ellis  ib.  154.  [g]  Wm. 
Stand  ower  wi'  tha?  (B.K.)  w.Yks.  Wright  Gram.  U'ndbll. 
(18921  64  ;  w.Yks.' Witto  live  i' thy  sins?  ii.  333.  w.Som.'  (10) 
w.Som.'  Wils  thee  like  vor  to  be  a-sar'd  same's  I've  a-bin  ?  (11) 
I.W.'  (12)  Lei.'  Coom  in  an'  hev  a  drop  o'  beer,  woolt?  War.^ 
(13")  Cor. Throw  us  down  the  hammer,  woost  a'?  HuntPo/.  Rom. 
w.Eng.  (1865')  55,  ed.  1896.  (14)  Shr.  Bound  Frovinc.  (1876). 
Hrf.2  Send  me  thy  knife,  woot?  Glo.'.  Brks.',  I.W.",  w.Cy. 
(Hall.)  n.Wil.  Do  as  I  tull'ee,  woot  ?  (E.H.G.)  (15)  w.Dur.', 
War.  (J. R.W.)  (16)  Cor.  Spaik  fitly,  wus  tha?  Daniel  Budget, 
43;  Cor.23  (i.,-)  Chs.  =  3  s.Chs.'  Give  us  some,  wut?  Stf.', 
Der.'2  Obs.,  Dor.  (E.C.M.)     w.Som.  Elworthy  Gram.  (1877)  60. 

iii.  pi.  (i)  'n{n,  (2)  Oon,  (3)  'Ween,  (4)  'Win,  (5)  "Wonne, 
(6)  "Wun. 

(i)  Lan.  We'nn  burn  him  to  nect  as  heaw't  leet.  Kay- 
Shutti.eworth  Scarsdale  (i860)  II.  108;  Lan.'.  s.Lan.'  Shr.' 
Introd.  b^.  i2)  Slir.' 16.  (3)  w.Yks.  Ween  they  ?  iSP.U.)  (4) 
w.Yks.They  win  do  iv  they  con  onny  road  (D.L.\  Lan.'  s.Lan.' 
Winneh?  [will  you?]  Chs.'Winyodoit!  Chs.3  (5)Shr.  Where 
wonne  you  go?  Rav(i69I).  (6)  s.Chs.'  89.  Der.'  Shr.,  Hrf. 
Wun  ya?  Bound  Provinc.  (1876). 

iv.  Negative  :  (i)  Awnt,  (2)  Oa-n,  (3)  Oant,  (4)  Ont, 
(5)  Oolna,  (6)  Oona,  (7)  Oonna,  (8)  Oon't,  (9)  Ootn't, 
(10)  Unt,  (11)  "Waant,  (12)  "Waent,  (13)  "Waint,  (14) 
"Wanna.  (15)  "Want,  (16)  "Waitnt,  (17)  "Waynt,  (18)  "Weant, 
(19)  "Weeant,  (20)  "Weent,  (21)  "Weern't,  (22)  "Went,  (23) 
"Wert,  obsoL,  (24)  "Widdent,  (25)  "Widdn't,  (26)  "Widn't, 
(27)  "Wiant,  (28)  "Willat,  (29)  "Willent,  (30)  "Willn't,  (31) 
"WiUot,  (32)  "Willunt,  (33)  Wiln't,  (34)  "Winna,  (35) 
"Winnat,  (36)  "Winnaw,  (37)  "Winner,  (38)  "Winnet,  (39) 
"Winno,  (40)  "Winnot,  (41)  Winnow,  (42)  Winnut,  (43) 
Winot,  (44)  Wi'nt,  (45)  Wirnd.  (461  Woant,  (47)  Wonna. 
(48)  Wonner,  (40)  "Wonnet,  (50)  Wonnot,  (51)  Wonot, 
(52)  Woo,  (53)  Woona,  (54)  Woonot,  (55)  Wo't,  (56) 
WuUent,  (57)  Wunna,  (58)  Wunnet,  (sg)  Wunnin,  (60) 
Wunno,  (61)  Wunnot,  (62)  Wunt,  (63)  Wurt,  (64)  Wut, 
(65)  Wuten. 

(1)  n.Dev.  Bet  chawnt  drow  et  out,  E.vm.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  245. 
(2)  w.Som.  Elworthy  Grant.  (1877)  61.  (3)  Nrf.  I  oant  forget  it, 
Spilling  (7i/f5  (1872)  go.  Som.  Jennings  £*;«/.  a;, £'>;j-.  (1869J.  (4) 
Wal.  "^'ou'ont  promise,  Beale  Gladys {iWi)  xxvi.  War.^  (s.v.'W.) 
Shr.°  I  ont  do  it.  s.Wal.  1  'ont  marry  yo',  Longman's  Mag,  (Dec. 
i8gg)  146.  s.Oxf.  Mother 'on't  let  me  go,  RosEMARYCAi7/fj-«s(i8g5) 
18.  Nrf.  'Ont  that  be  a  mussy  ?  Mann  Diilditc/i  (1902)  14.  Suf. 
He  'on't  be  out  of  bed  till  noon,  Strickland  Old  Friends  (1864) 
67.  Som.  I  ont,  he  ont,  we  ont,  they  or  tha  ont,  Jennings  Obs. 
Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825).  w.Som.'  Used  in  the  construction  of  all 
persons,  except  2nd  pers.  sing.  (5^  w.Wor.' I 'OOlna.  Us 'oolna. 
(61  w.Wor.  A  oona  moant,  S.  Beauchamp  A'.  Hamilton  (1875)  II. 
30.  Shr.,  Hrf.  Toona  [it  will  not].  Bound  P;-oj;i«c.  ( 1876).  (7) 
Shr.'  I  oonna,  Introd.  65.  (8)  Nhp.'  (s.v.  W.)  Glo.  I  'oon't  ha' 
felt  no  anguish  for  myself,  Gissing  So/A  0/ t/n's  Paris/i  {18S1})  I.  244. 
(9  Oxf.' 'Ootn't,' won't  you?  '  Ootn't  a't,' won't  you  have  it?  (10) 
Glo.  Moreover,  ur  be  fully  insured,  so  ur  'unt  lose  much,  Gissing 
Vill.  Hampden  (1890)  I.  vi.  (11)  sw.Lin.'  They  waant  try.  Ken. 
(G.B.)  Cor.  'I  waan't !  I  waan't  I '  he  cried  vehemently,  Lee 
IVidoiv  IVoman  {i8gg)  103.  (la)  Not.  (J.H.B.)  (13)  Wm.  I  waint 
bother.  Spec.  Dial.  (1880)  pt.  ii.  33.  e.Yks.',  w.Yks. i^,  ne.Lan.', 
s.Lan.',  Not.^  n.Dev.  We  waited  for  the  parson's  alligator,  but 
we  waiii't  for  your'n,  Kingsley  IVestwnrd  Ho  (1855)  19,  ed.  1889. 
(i4)Sc.  (.Jam.  5!(/>/>/.)  (15)  Dev.Twan't  be  long!  Norway Paraoii 
Peter  (1900)  287.  Cor.  Twant  be  the  last,  Penberthy  IFarp  and 
Uoo/,53.  ('6)  Dev.Why,  thek  blamed  sheep  o'  mine  waunt  slop 
nowhere,  Flk-Lore  Jrn.  (1883)  I.  334.  (17)  w.Yks.  Naay,  he 
wayn't  remember  it  (F.P.T.\  (18)  Wm.  T'barns  weant  be  fysht 
wi  gaain  te  t'skooal,  Spec.  Dial.  (1880)  pt.  ii.  3.     n.Yks.  It  weant 
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bring  them  nae  luck,  Smpsou  Jennie  o'  Biagerstiale  (legs')  '^o- 

w.Vks.  Ah  wean't  go  to't,  l.m/s  Merc.  Siiff>l.  (June  15,  1889)  8. 

col.  5.     Lan.  Then  aw  "st  look  a  queer  seet.  but  aw  guess  it  we'ant 

meean.  Standing  Eiliuis  ^18851  12.     Not.  Haruod  //is/.  Maiisfn-ld 

(1801)  pt.  ii.  53.     ii.Liu.'     Cor.  I  wcant  have  it  noways,  Hammond 

Cor.  Parish  (1897)  283.     (igi  Cum.  I  wantit  to  gang  to  see  t'play, 

but  oorjack  weeant  let  me  (J.  Ar.).     n.Yks."",  e.Yks.',  w.Yks. 

(J.W.)      n.Lin.  Sutton  Jr(/s.(i88i).      fao)  Cum.'      (21)  s.Yks. 

We  weern't  say  a  word,  Fletcher  Pnllis  of  Prudent  (1899)  181. 

(22)  Cor.  Twent  take  'ee  a  minute,   Pearse  w.Cy.  Siigs.  (19021 

108.      (23)   Lakel.2      (24)  Wm.   iHall.1      (25')    ne.Lau.>      »26: 

Lakel.2      (27)  w.Yks.  Wright  Gkiiii.  irii,l/ill.  (iSgs)  164.      (28) 

■w.Yks.  'Weeant  ta  hev  a  glass?'     ■  Ah  willat '  (B.K.).     (29)  Cum. 

Hoo  lang  it's  sen,  I  willent  saj',  Richardson  T<ilk  (18761  2nd  S. 

64.     (30)  Cum.'     Yks.  Will  ye  or  willn't  ye?  Taylor  Miss  Miles 

(18901  xviii.     (31)  w. Yks.'     (32)  w. Yks.  Willun't  ye  hearken  to 

what  I  tried  to  tell  ye  when  first  ye  came  here  to-neet?  Sutcliffe 

SliaiiieUss  ll'ayiie  (1900)  18.     {33)  Cum.  A'.  Lonsdale  Mag.  (Feb. 

1867    310.     w. Yks.  Wright  Grain.  U'lidlill.  (1892)  163;  w.Yks.^ 

(34)  Sc.    iJam.  Siippl.),   Cai.'      w.Sc.    I  he   minister  winna   alloo 

me,  Carrick    Laird  of  Logan    (1835)    144.      Edb.  They    winna 

pay.  The  Complaint  (1795)  4.     Gall.  1  winna  hae  him  I  Nicholson 

Poet.    Jl'ts.  (1814)   72,  ed.  1897.      N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  Cum.',  w.Yks.' 

Lan.  Ah  winna  be  bothered  (B.K.).      Chs.'^^^  Lei.'  31.      Shr.' 

Hrf.   Twinna,   Bound    Proline.    (i876\      w.Cy.    (Hall.)      (35) 

Nhb.    T'lass   winnat   hear,    Clare    Love   of  Lass    (1890)    I.   37. 

w.Yks.  Lucas  Stnd,  Niddndale  (c.  1882)  290.     (36)  s.Lan.'     (37) 

Clis. '  Before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  h  mute.     (38) 

Nlib.'     Dur.  I  winnet  stand  it  1  Guthrie  Ki/ty  Pagan  { 1900^:  105. 

Cum.'     (39)  s.Lan.',  Der.'     (40)  Nhb.  If  ye  winnot  get  up  ony 

earlier,  Rh\s  Fiddler  of  Came  11896)  34.     Dur.'     Cum.  Tell  the 

missus  I  winnot  be  yam  t'neet,  w.Cnin.  Times  Xnias  (1893)  3.  col. 

I.      n. Vks. 2,  w.Yks. '^,  lie. Lan.', s.Lan.',  Lei.' 31.     (41)  Lan.  That 

whiflb  whall'o  stuff'  winnow  doo  lor  me,  Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial. 

(ed.  1806    49.      (42)  w.Yks.  They  winnut  tell  me  owt  abeuwt  it 

I,  D. L.).    Lan.  We're  made  o'  stufl' at  winnut  last  for  ever,  Waugh 

Birthplace  Tim  Bobbin  1,1858)  v.     (43)  w.Yks.3     (44)  Yks.  But 

there    I    wi'nt   tell    thee,  Baring-Gould    Pennyqks.  (1890)   144. 

(45)  e.Lan.'     (46)  Nhb.  Ah'll  be  even  wi'  you  yet,  you  blaggard, 

see  if  Ah  woan't !   Clare  Love  of  Lass  (i8go)  I.  loa.     (47)  Sc. 

{}\H.Siippl.)     S.Ayr.  They  wonna  tak  their  sage  advice,  Hetrick 

Poems  and Sngs.  (1826)  55.    Lan.  You  wonna  come  back,  Saunders 

Abel  Drake  {\'S62:  vi.      Chs.'^a      n.Stf.  Ve  WLinna  be  so  flush  o' 

workin'  for  nought,  Geo.  Eliot  A.  Bede  (18591  1.   12.      Der.  I 

wonna  ha'  ye  mcssin'  yer  new  shawl  like  that,  Good  Wds.  (1881) 

842.     Sur.   Tom  Jennings  wonna  take  such  a  liberty  with  me, 

Bickley  Snr.  Hills  (1890)  I.  iii.      (48)  Sur.  'Ee  wonner  be  baack 

too  soon,  Bickley  li.  lll.vii.     (49)  Cum.  Gilpin  Sngs.  (i866j  510. 

(50)  Nhp.'     (51)  w.Yks.'     (521  Stf.  The  Chronicle  (Oct.  25,  1901). 

(53.  54)  Lei-'  3'.     (55)  Nhp.'     (56)  Cum.'     (57)  Sc.  (Jam.  Snppl.)  ; 

Murray  Dial.  (1873I  216.      Nhp,',  Cum.'      Yks.  T'next  is   na' 

ready  for  killing,  nor  wunna  be  this  six  week,  Gaskell  Syhia 

(1863)  I.  viii.     Lan.  Men  wunna  chuck  their  lives  aweay  for  brass, 

Banks  Manch.  Man  (1876)  xxix.      Chs.',  Stf.',  Der.'^.  w.Wor.', 

Shr.',  Hrf.2    (58)  Cum.'    (59I  Abd.  Wunnin  ye  tak'  a  starn  yersel'  ? 

Alexander  /6i/(;/;y    Gibb    '1871)    xi.       (60)    Der.'      (60   Yks.    I 

wunnot  pick  and  choose  my  words,  Gaskell  Sylvia  {1863)  38,  ed. 

1874.     Lan.  It  wunnot  be  th'  first  toime,  Burnett  Lowrie's  (1877)  i. 

War.3      (62)  War.23,  w.Wor.'      s.Wor.   Ellis  ib.   iii.      Brks.', 

Sur.'     Sus.  We  wun't  be  druv,  Egerton  Flk.  and  IVays  (1884)  7. 

Hmp.  (H,R.)      Wil.  Twunt,  Slow  Gl.  (1892).      Som.  We  wunt 

turn  night  into  day,  Raymond  Gent.  Upcolt  1, 1893")  75.     (631  Lakel.' 

(64)  s.Str,  Ellis  ib.  475.     (65)  Dor.  (E.C.M.)     w.Som.  Elworthy 

Gram.  (1877)  61. 

V.  2itdpers.siii!r.  (n)SinipleNeg. :  (i)Oolna,(2)Oolstna, 
(3)  Oot'n't,  (4)  Oottent,  ^5)  Utteiit,  (6)  'Waint,  (7)  Wean't, 
(8)  Winnet,  (9)  Witsn,  (10)  Wotna,  (11)  Wunna,  (12) 
Wusten,  (13)  Wustn't,  (14)  Wutna. 

(1)  w.Wor.',  Shr.i  2)  w.Wor.'  (3)  War.  (J.R.W.)  e.Som. 
W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  (4;  Brks.'  10.  (5)  Stf.'  Thee  uttent  goo, 
shat?  [You  will  not  go,  shall  you  ?]  26.  (6)  Lan.  If  ta  waint  doit 
I'll  try  a  fresh  shop.  Eavesdropper  Vill.  /-;/<■  (1869)  15.  (71  w.Yks. 
yiisman.  Xntas  (1888  23.  (8)  Nhb.  Dinnet  say  thou  winnet, 
hinney,  Allan  Tyneside  Sngs.  (1891)  385.  (9)  w.Som.'  Dhee 
wufsn  aeu  dhik-  vur  noa' jis  muun'ce.  (10)  n.Stf.  Thee  wotna 
get  double  earnins  o'  this  side  Yule,  Geo.  VLliot  A.  Bede  (1859) 
1,64.  (11)  w.Wor.'  ^12' Cor.  When  tes  thy  cour,  thee  wusten 
come  to  Bal,  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  w.Eng.  (1865)  462,  ed.  1896.  (13) 
Cor.'  Thou  wustn't  do  et.     (14)  Not.'',  Lei.',  War.^ 

(b)  Interrogative   Neg. :   (1)  Ootent,  (2)  Ut'nt-an,  (3) 


Wilt'na,  (4)  Wiltno',  (5)  Wiltuna,  (6)  Winna,  (7)  Winnot, 
(8)  Woodsn't,  (9)  Wooteu't. 

^i)  Brks.'  (2)  Oxf.  (li.K.l  (3)  Lan.  'Wilt'na  gooa?"  'Ah 
winna'  (B. K.\  4)  s.Lan.'  (5^  Sc.  O  wiltuna  waken  and  turn 
thee'  Herd  Co//.  5h<,'5.  1 1776  II.  981JAM. '.  (6)  Sc.  And  winna 
thou  dance,  sir  Oluf,  wi'  me  '  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  (1806;  I.  aao. 
(7)  Lan.  VVinnot  tho  taste  wi'  mo  ?  Waugh  Heather  i,ed.  Milner) 
11.  14.     (8,  I.'W.'     (9)  LW.2 

2.  Preterite.  i.  Affirm.  [The  unstressed  form  in  comb. 
with  the  pers.  proii.,  as  I'd,  is  omitted  as  being  in  gen. 
dial,  and  colloq.  use.]  (i)  Id,  (21  Ood,  (31  Oiild.  (4)  Ud, 
(5)  Ud.  (61  Uad,  (7)  Wad,  (81  Wed,  (9)  Weed,  (101  Wehd, 
(II)  Wad,  (12)  Wid,  (13I  Wod,  (141  Wode,  (15)  Wold, 
{16)  Woode,  (17)  Woiid,  (18)  Wud.     [wud  ;  wod,  wad.] 

(.11  s.Dev.  Ellis  i/i.  165.  1  2)  Wxf.' Chood.  Yks.  What  ood  your 
warship  be  for  ating'  Blackmore  ;1/<i):)'.'"'''/o'  '879)xvii.  War.**, 
s.War,'  w.Wor.' Us 'Ood.  Shr.' I  OOd, /h/)0</. 65.  Oxf.'Jler 'ood. 
Brks.' A 'ood  come  if  a  was  axt.  Ess.'  Dev.  If  there  mine  eyne 
had  not  it  zeene,  'Chood  scarce  believe  my  vather,  Stroud  Dev.  Sng. 
(1630-40)  St.  4.  (3)  Sur.  Tliat  'ould  be  summat  like  that  would  ! 
Hoskyns  Talpa  (1852)  44,  ed.  1857.  (4  n.Yks.*,  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 
in.Shr.  Ellis  ib.  186.  Glo.  il>.  62.  Hrf.  ib.  70.  Oxf.  ib.  119. 
Bdf.  tb.  207.  Hmp.  ib.  97.  Wil.  ib.  56.  Dor.  ib.  77.  Som.  ib.  88. 
(5  Ess.i'4.  223.  1,6)  Wil.  fft.  50.  (7)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Wad,  Murray 
Dial.  (1873)  216.  Or.I.  Ellis  16.  812.  Per.  Life  wad  be  a  lovely 
thing  Gif  ye  were  only  here.  Haliburton  Of/;i7  Idylls  (1891) 
33.  s.Sc.  Ellis  ib.  718.  n.Ir.  Ye  wad  say  that,  if  ye  had  seen 
them  at  their  brekfast,  Lyttle  Paddy  McQuillan,  11.  N.Cy.', 
Nhb.',  Dur.',  e.Dur.',  w.Dur.'  Cum.,  Wm.  Ellisi/i.  574.  n.Yks.'^'', 
ne.Yks.',  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  Wade  [would  1].  ne.Lan. ',  n.Lin.' 
,8  Wm.  It  wed  spaar  a  deel  a  aldin,  Spec.  Dial.  ;  1880)  pt.  ii.  3. 
n.Dev.  Ellis  ib.  162.  (9)  Dev.  I  now  vrites  as  1  zed  how  I  weed, 
Nathan  Hogg  Poet.  Lett.  I'ed.  1865)  7.  (10)  Wm.  Meh  e'en  net  a 
minuet  wehd  leav  her,  Blezard  Sngs.  (1848)  17.  (11)  Brks. 
Ellis  <'i.  95.  (la)Sh.I.  li.  820.  Or.LiA.  813.  Cai.'  Ayr.  Ellis  i/'. 
744.  Bwk.  The  story  an'  sang  wid  begin,  Calder  Poems  ^1897) 
67.  n.Ir.  We  wid  skelter  The  roads  up  an'  down,  Lays  and  Leg. 
(1884)  83.  n.Dev.  They  wid  tha  manor  grace.  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell 
(1867)  St.  57.  s.Dev.  Ellis  ib.  163.  (13)  Wm.  ib.  574,  w.Yks. 
Emphatic,  Wright  Grant.  U'ndhll.  (1892)  163;  w.Yks.'  Lan. 
Ellis  16.  348.  s.Stf.  li.  468.  n.Lin.'  (i4lWxf.'  (15)  w.Yks.' 
(16)  Wxf.i     (17)  s.Lan.'     (18')  Ken,  Ellis  ib.  137. 

ii.  ziid  pers.  sins;,  {a)  Simple  Affirm.  :  (1)  Ood,  (2) 
Oodst,  (3)  Wiss,  (4)  Wits,  (5   Wod. 

(i)  w.Wor,'  (2)  w.Wor.',  Oxf.'  (3)  Dev.  How  much  thee  wiss 
stare,  Ta  zee  min  dress'd  viner  than  vur  iny  vair,  Nathan  Hogg 
Poet.  Lett.  (ed.  1865I  i6.     (4)  w.Som.'     (5I  w.Yks.' 

[b]  Simple  Interrogative:  (i)  Oodst,  (2)  Oot,  (3)  Ootst, 

(4)  Wad,  15)  Wits,  (6)  Wod,  (7)  Wut. 

(i)  Oxf.',  Brks.'  (21  Oxf.'  (3  Glo.=  Oos-nt,  ootst?  [You 
would  not.  would  you?]  10.  Oxf.'  Her  wunt  go;  ootst  thee? 
(4  Nhb.  An'  what  wad  thow  de,  Jack,  if  the  French  was  eomin'  ? 
bixoN  iVhiltingliam  Vale  (1895)  35.  wYks.'  (5)  w.Som.'  (6) 
w.Yks.'     (7)  Chs.' 

iii.  pi.  (1)  'ddn,  (2)  'dn,  (3)  Ooden,  (4)  Wouldn. 

(i)  Lan.'  'Whau,  mon,  yo'dd'n  sink  into  a  deeod  sleep,  an'  fair 
dee  i'  th'  shell,  iv  one  didn't  wakkeii  yo  up  a  bit,  neaw  an'  then, 
Waugh  Sketches  (1855)  26.  (2'  Lan.  Oi  promised  parson  ut  we'dn 
liae  this  mough  eawt  by  skrike  o'  day.  Kay-Shuttlewouth  Sears- 
dale  {i860]  II.  212.  s.Lan,'  (3)  Shr.i  We  uoden, /«/(w/.  65,  (4) 
e,Lan.'     s.Lan.'  Woiild'n  yo'  loikc  a  sope  o'  tay  ? 

iv.  Negative:  (1 )  Eud'n,  (2)  Nould,  13)  Ood'n,  (4)  Oodna, 

(5)  Oodn't,  (6)  Oudsixn,  (7)  Udn't,  (8)  Waddent,  (9) 
Wadent,  (10)  Wadna,  (11)  Wadn't,  (12)  Widden,  (13) 
Widd'n,  (14)  Widna,  (15)  Wodant,  (16)  Woddant,  (17) 
Woddent,  (18)  Woddn't,  (19)  Wodn't,  (20)  Wouldn,  (21J 
Wudden. 

1  I  e.Dev.  Ai  hold  'en,  an'  eud'n  leyve  geu,  PuLMAN  Sng.  Sol. 
i860  iii.  4.  (2)  n.Yks.2  Hah  nould.  (3)  Som.  'T'ood'n  be  his 
vauit,  Raymond  Gent.  Upioll  ,1893)  i.  (4)  w.Wor.'  'Oadna  us? 
Shr.'  1  (5udna,  Introd.  65.  ( 5  Glo.  But  I  could  talk  to  you,  if  you 
oodn't  think  it  imper'ent,  GissiNG  /'///.  Hampden  (1890)  II.  iii. 
s.Oxf.  You  'oodn't  like  bein'  out  there  all  day  in  the  cold, 
Rosemary  Chilterns  (1895)  ""■  Brks.'  (6^  Dev.  I  said  I  oud  sun 
do  it,  Reports  Provinc.  (^1891).  (7)  Glo.  The  whole  barton  and 
the  beasts  an'  all  ud  ha'  perished ;  udn't  'em,  Stephen  Gates  ? 
GissiNG  IV//.  Hampden  1890)  I.  xi.  (8)  Nhb.'  Cum.  I  waddent 
hev  't  mentioned,  Gilpin  Sngs.  (1866)  533.  Wm.  She  waddent, 
SouTHEY  Doctor  (ed.  1848)  561.    n.Yks.  Ah  thowt  we  waddent, 
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TwEDDELL  Clei'cl.  Rhyiius  (1875)  66.  (9)  Nhb.  Se  aw  left,  for  aw 
wadent  be  liammoid  lie  mair,  Robson  Evangeline  (1870')  346. 
Dur.  Ah  heid  'im,  an  wadent  let  'im  gan,  Moore  Siig.  Sol.  (1859) 
iii.  4.  Wm.  She  wadent  let  'im,  Blezard  Siigs.  (1848)  34. 
e.Yks.  Aa  wadent  sai  it  vvez  sea,  if  it  waarnt  (Miss  A.).  (10) 
Sc.  (Jam.  Snfifil.)  Frf.  The  whole  sum  .  .  .  Wadna  pay  the 
poinder,  Sands  Poems  (1833)  26.  n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  {Coll.  L.L.B.) 
Nlib.  Ee  wadna  sleep,  wad  ye,  without  wushin'  her  vveel  ? 
Graham  Red  Scaur  (1896)  119.  (11)  Lakel.',  Cuni.i",  Wm. 
(B.K.)  e.Yks.'  Ah  wadn't  gan  if  Ah  was  him  ;  wad  thoo,  noo  ? 
w.Yks.'  (12')  Dev.  'E  widden  kurb  hur  op,  as  zome  du,  Burnett 
Stable  Boy  (1888)  xi.  (13)  Dev.  Tha  whit-witch  zed  thit  uny  two 
Mist  wurk  tha  thing,  ur  twidd'n  doo,  Nathan  Hogg  Poet.  Lett. 
(ed.  1865)  69.  (14)  ne.Sc.  Fu  widna  wimmen  pray  as  weel's 
men,  Ah  wid  like  t'  ken?  Green  Gordoii/iaveit  (1887)  79.  {15) 
w.Yks.  I  wodant  lia't  i'  thahse,  Preston  Poems  (ed.  1881)  g. 
(16)  Wm.  A  woddant  be  thee  fer  sunimat,  S/ec.  Dial.  (1885  .  pt. 
iii.  J6.  w.Yks.  (R.H.R.)  (17)  Yks.  They  woddent  be  baet  him, 
Foi/y  Years  Ago,  9.  (i8")  w.Yks.  T'chaps  woddn't  believe  him, 
CuDWORTH  Dial.  Sketches  (1884)  26.  (19)  w.Yks.  Banks  IVkJld. 
U'lls.  (1865V  (20)  I.Ma.  Hadn'  no  charms,  and  wouldn' let  on 
they  ever  liad.  Brown  Doctor  (1887)  81.  (21)  s.Dev.  Twudden 
be  fitly  I  sluid  be.  Longman's  Mag.  (igoi^  36.  Cor.  I  wudden 
live  in  town  agane  Fur  fifty  pund,  Daniel  Budget,  23. 

V.  ■znd  fers.  sing.:  (i)  Oosnt,  (2)  Witsn,  (3)  Wosten, 
(4)  Woundst'na. 

(i)  GI0.2  10.  (2)  w.Som.i  (3')  Cor.  I  know  thee  wost-en  like 
that.  Bourne  Billy  Bray  (ed.  1899)  no.  (4I  Sur.  Thou  can  serve 
God  better  than  by  tliat,  not  as  thou  woundst'  na'  serve  him  even 
in  one  o'  they  places,  Bicklev  Snr.  Hills  (1890)  II.  xv. 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Will-be,  a  guess;  a 
conjecture;  (2)  Would-be,  a  castle  in  the  air;  what  one 
would  have  ;  (3)  -if-I-dare.  a  man  too  cowardly  to  attempt 
to  get  what  he  wants. 

(I)  Sc.  (Jam.)  12)  Abd.  It  spins  i'  my  heid  lang  iingles  o' 
thouchts,  an'  dreams,  and  wadbes,  Macdonald  IVarlock  (1882)  vii. 
'3)  Lan.  Shifly  shycocks  and  pinckless  would-if-I-dares  deserve 
no  other,  Ackworth  Preachers  (1901)  133. 

2.  Phr.  (I)  ivould  be  to,  was  bent  upon;  (2)  would  had, 
would  have  had. 

!i)  n.Sc.  When  she  cam'  back  frae  Edinboro  she  wud  be  to  ca' 
lier  faitlier  an'  me  'Papa'  and  'Mamma,'  but  I  put  down  my  fit 
at  ance  on  sic  newfangledness,  Grant  Kechleton,  133.  (2)  Sc. 
Though  they  had  sitten  seven  year,  They  ne'er  wad  had  their  fill, 
Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  (i8o5)  I.  24. 

3.  Used  in  the  ist  person  interrogatively,  or  to  express 
simple  futuritj'. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  We  would  be  much  to  blame  to  do  so,  Monthly 
Mag.  (1798)  II.  438,  Abd.  Will  1  fess  a  drappy  o' milk  '  Mac- 
donald 7?.  Falconer  1  1868}  135.  w.Sc.  Bless  ye,  when  will  I  win 
15s.  to  gi'e  3'e?  Carrick  Laird  0/  Logan  (1835)  53.  Ir.  Will 
I  wet  the  taj',  ma'am?  Paddiana  (ed.  1848)  I.  148.  N.Cy.',  e.Dur.' 
I.Ma.  Will  I  bring  you  a  handful  of  gorse,  mother?  Caine 
Man.yman  (1894)  pt.  m.  ix.     Oxf.' 

4.  Used  to  express  necessity  or  constraint.     Sc.  (Jam.) 

5.  Used  elliptically  with  the  omission  of  the  verb  of 
motion,  esp.  in  phr.  /le  thai  ivill  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar; 
see  Cupar  (2). 

Sc.  Monthly  Mag.  (1800)  I.  323.  Abd.  Macdonald  R.  Falconer 
(1868)  176.  Edb.  Sin  ye  will  to  Embro',  Peter,  R.  Wilson  Poems 
(1822)  58. 

6.  Used  with  the  verb  'to  be  '  to  express  the  simple 
present,  esp.  in  estimating  distances. 

Sc.  To  express  what  is  meant  only  as  a  probable  conjecture 
(Jam.);  Indeed  it  will  be  a  very  unusual  thing  for  strangers  to  be 
speaking  to  each  other  on  the  causewa3-,  Stevenson  Calriona 
(1893)  i.  Gall.  Baldone  ...  is  seated  in  the  Park,  and  will  be 
about  a  short  mile  from  the  kirk  to  the  northward,  Svmson 
Gn//oj<'ny  ^1684)  44,  ed.  1823.  e.Dur.' '  How  far  is't  ?  Onemile?' 
'Ay,  it'll  be  .ill  that.'  Yks.  '  Is  that  your  father  in  the  garden?" 
'■Yes,  I  think  it  will  be'  iG.H.G.).  w.Yks.'  How  far  is't  to 
Girston  ?  I.et  me  see,  it'll  be  about  eighteen  miles.  ne.Lan.'  n.Lin.' 
'  How  far  will  it  be  fra  Ketton  to  Notherup  ? '  '  It'll  be  a  matter  o' 
foher  mile  roond  by  th'  road,  bud  not  oher  three  by  th'  foot  trod.' 

7.  Preterite.     Used  instead  of '  could.' 

Ir.  They  had  fever  on  board  and  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
land  [and  the  people  on  shore  would  not  allow  them  to]  (G.M.H.)  | 
She  has  pressed  for  a  settlement  but  would  get  none.  Freeman 
June  13,  1888). 


8.  Used  for  '  should  have.' 

Ir.  '  I  sat  where  I  should  have  seen  him  '  becomes  '  where  I 
would  see  liim  '  (G.MH.), 

WILLAN,  5/*.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    A  willow. 

WILLAWACKITS,  (■«/.    Obs.    Sc.(Jam.)     Well-a-day! 

Bch.  Willavvackits  for  j'e  now  Aul'  Saulie's  dead,  Tarras  Poems 
(1804)  141. 

WILL- A- WINS,  see  Well-a-vvins. 

WILLA-WOO,  WILLCOCK,  see  Williwa,  Wilcock. 

WILLED,  ppl.  adj.     Sc.     Wilful. 

Lnk.  The  will!d  perverter  o'  the  truth, — The  blinder  o'  unwary 
j'outli.  Drd's  Hallowe'en  (1856)  47. 

WILLEN,  sb.     Cor.'2     fwilsn.]     A  beetle. 

[OCor.  hivileii,  a  beetle  (Williams).] 

WILLERBY-WISP,  sb.  n.Lin.'  [wiUbiwisp.]  A 
will-o'-the-wisp,  i^iiis  fatiius. 

WILLERN,  rt(//.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Peevish,  wilful.  (P.R.), 
N.Cy.* 

WILLESS,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Aimless,  purposeless ; 
mechanical. 

Ayr.  The  mind  within  me  was  as  if  the  facuU3'  of  its  thinking 
had  been  frozen  up,  and  about  the  dawn  of  the  morning  I  walked 
in  a  willess  manner,  Galt  Cilhaize  (182^)  xix. 

WILLEY.  WILLICK,  see  Woolly,  Wlllock. 

WILLIEWAICK,  sb.  and  v.     Sc.     [wiliwek.] 

1.  sb.   A  loud  shout. 

Abd.  What'en  a  williewaick  is  that?  The  bairn  got  oot  wi'  a 
sair  williewaick  an'  williewaickit  till  it  dee'd  (G.W.). 

2.  I'.    To  shout  loudly.       '  Wha's  that  williewaickin?"  16. 
WILLIE-WAUGHT,   sb.      Sc.   n.Cy.     Also  in   forms 

willy-wacht,  wullie-waucht,  wulUe-waught  Sc.  A 
heartv  draught  of  ale  or  other  strong  liquor.  See  Good, 
1  (66)',  Waught. 

Sc.  O'  strong  ale  good  Ilk  took  a  miclity  willy-wacht,  Drummond 
Miitkomacliy  (1846)  13.  Ayr.  A  right  guid  williewaught.  Burns 
Anid  Lang  Syne,  St.  4.  e.Lth.  Mucklebackit  /?/n'";fS  11885  !  211. 
Slk.  The  Glenlivet  was  ma  salvation.  I  took  a  richt  gude  wullie- 
w.Tucht,  Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  IV.  157.     n.Cy.  (Hall.) 

WILLING,  adj.  Sc.  Cor.  In  comb,  (i)  Willing  liar, 
one  who  tells  a  premeditated  and  unnecessary  falsehood  ; 
(2)  —  lie,  a  premeditated  and  unnecessary  falsehood  ;   (3) 

—  sweert,  paitlj'  willing  and  partly  reluctant ;  coj'. 

(i)  w.Cor.  I  hate  a  willing  liar  (M.AC.).  (2)  He  came  down 
this  morning  and  told  me  a  heap  of  willing  lies  {ib.).  (3)  w.Sc. 
(Jam.)  Rnf.  Sae  willin'-sweert  aneatli  the  noon-day  shine,  She 
sat  her  down,  Picken  Poems  (1813)  II.  68. 

WILLINT,  adj.    Sc.     Also  in  form  wullint.     Willing. 

Sc.  (^A.W.)     Edb.  Gin  ye're  wullint,  I'm  wullint,  an'  as  for  the 

—  kiss  — ye  can  lak'  if,  Abd.  U'kly.  Free  Press  (Mar.  8,  1902). 
Hdg.  A  willint  fouter,  and  keen  striver,  Lumsdf.n  Set.  Poems 
(1896)  22.  Bwk.  Fate  'ill  be  kind  If  we're  willint  in  mind,  W. 
Crockett  Minstrelsy  (i8g^)  171. 

Hence  Willintly,  adz',  willingly,  readily. 

Abd.  I  had  to  baud  my  tongue  fin  I  wid  hae  spoken  willintly 
ejieuch,  Abd.  JVklv.  Free  Press  (Aug.  6.  1898). 

WILLIS,  sb.     Dev.     [wilis.]     A  rill. 

Us  hev  runned  short  o'  water  in  the  well,  so  my  wife  hev  had 
to  fetch  all  the  water  from  the  willis.  Reports  Provinc.  (1889). 

WILLIWA,  ?'«/.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  will-a-waes 
(Jam.):  willa-woo  Elg.     An  exclamation,  ^¥«.  of  sorrow. 

Elg.  Willa-wins,  willa-woo,  sic  a  hullabaloo,  Tester  Poems 
(1865)  146.  Ags.  Will  a  waes,  man,  but  ye  hae  a  lang  account 
to  settle,  St.  Kathleen  (1820)  IV.  116  (Jam.).  Wgt.  O,  Williwa! 
Will  I  get  stabling  for  my  mear?  F.db.  Antiq.  Mag.  ( 1848)  58. 

WILLMARANCHE,  sb.  Yks.  Chs.  Also  in  forms 
wild  niare-hinch  w.Yks.' ;  wild-inare-wrench  w.Yks. 
The  string-halt  in  horses.  w.Yks.  (W.C.S.),  w.Yks.', 
C'hs.°     Cf.  wilbranch. 

WILLOCK,  sb.    Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  e.An.  s.Cy.  Ken.  Sus. 
Dev.  Cor.     Also  in  ftjrm  willick  Sc.  (Jam.)     [wilak.] 
].  The  common  guillemot,  Z,ow;z';V! /;'o//f.     See  Wilduck, 
WUly,  s6.'  6. 

Or.I.  SwAiNSON  Birds  (1885)  217.  Nhb.',  n.Yks.  (I.W.\  e.Yks. 
(W.VV.S.)  Nrf.  Emerson  Wild  Life  (1890)  97.  s.Cy.  On  the 
south  coast  it  is  called  '  willock'  or  'willy,'  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  cry  of  the  young  bird,  Smith  Birds  (1887)  572. 
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Sus.  Knox  Ontilliol.  Rambles  (1849)  249.     Dev.  Zoologist  {1854) 
XII.  4255.     Cor.  RoDD  Birds  (1880    315. 

2.  The  piil'fin,  Fraleiciila  mclica. 

e.Sc.  fjAM.)  s.Sc.  Neill  roHC  (1806)  197  (i'4.).  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
Keii.  SwAi.NSON  ib.  220. 

3.  The  razor-bill,  Alca  tarda.  Sh.I.  Swainson  ib.  217. 
n  Yks.  (I.W.)  Cf.  wilcock.  4.  A  young  heron,  Aidea 
ciiierea.     Sc.  (J.am.) 

WILLOK,  sh.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Lin.  Oxf.  Ken.  Also 
written  vvillik  Uls. ;  and  in  forms  wilk  Sc.  N.I.'  Lin.  Oxf. 
Ken.'  ;  wulk  Sc.  Nhb.'  ;  wullok  Nhb.'  ;  wylk  Sh.L 
[wi'lak  ;  wilk.]  The  periwinkle,  T/frio ////orf«s ;  a  name 
given  also  to  var.  species  of  edible  shell-fish. 

Sc.  Scrapt  haddocks,  wilks,  dulse,  and  tangles,  Herd  Coll. 
Sngs.  (17761  11.  26.  SU.I.  I  used  ta  hunt  da  limpet  an'  da  wylk,  5/;. 
A'(W5{Dec.22,  I90o\  Frf.  VViLLOCK/?os('^/)'£'»irfs(i886  83,ed.i8S9. 
Gall.  (J.M.l  Ir.  'As  close  as  a  wilk,'  i.e.  very  reticent  (A.S.-P.). 
N.I.',UIs.  (M.B.S.),  Nhb.i    Lin.  Bailey  (172 1).    Oxf.  (CO.),  Ken." 

[OE.  ■weoloc,  -weolc,  a  whelk  (Sweet).] 

WILLOW,  sA.'  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  Also 
in  forms  willa  Lin.;  wilier  n. Lin.' ;  willey  N.Cy.'  Cum. 
I.W.";  wiUle  Sc.  (Jam.);  willy  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.' Lakel.' 
Cum.'*  Win.  Glo.  limp.'  Dor.'  w.Som.' ;  wuUie  Sc. ; 
wully  Nhb.'  Cum.'*  [wila,  wi'li.]  1.  In  conip.  (i) 
Willow-basket,  a  basket  made  of  willow,  generally  used 
for  carrying  chaff;  (2)  -bays,  the  sweet-willow,  Salix 
peiitaitdra  \  (3)  -bench,  obs.,  the  share  of  the  husband's 
estate  enjoyed  bj'  a  widow  in  addition  to  her  jointure;  cf. 
widow'sbench,  s.v.  Widow,  1  (i) ;  (4)  .biter,  (a)  the  blue 
titmouse,  Punts  caenileits ;  (b)  the  sedge-warbler,  Acro- 
ce/y/ialus  phiagniiles ;  (5)  .blade,  the  bleak,  Lciicisciis 
albiirniis ;  (6)  -blossom,  the  phlox  ;  (7)  -boost,  obs.,  a 
rustic  basket  in  w'hich  meal  was  usuallj'  held  ;  (8)  -garth, 
an  osier-bed ;  a  piece  of  wet,  uncultivated  ground  on 
which  willows  grow  ;  (9)  -grass,  a  land  variety  of  the 
amphibious  knot-weed,  Polys^omun  aviciilaie ;  (10) -gull, 
the  male  catkin  of  the  goat-willow,  Sali.x  Caprea  ;  the  tree 
itself;  (11)  -holt,  a  small  plantation  of  willows;  a  piece  of 
wet,  uncultivated  ground  on  which  willows  grow;  (12) 
.poplar,  the  black  poplar,  Popii/tis  nigra  ;  (13)  -sparrow, 
the  willow-warbler,  Pliylloscopus  Irochihis;  (14)  -wand,  a 
young  willow-shoot  ;  a  willow-rod  ;  an  osier  ;  a\%o  fig.  a 
thin,  lanky  person  ;  (15)  -weed,  a  name  given  to  var. 
species  of  Persicaria,  and  knot-grass  ;  {16)  -wick,  a  small 
twig  from  a  willow-tree;  (17)  -wind,  (a)  the  bindweed, 
Convulvitlits  arveiisis  ;  cf.  withywind  ;  fA)  the  buckweed, 
Pohgoiiiiiii  Fai^'ofiyniiii  ;  (c)  the  traveller's  joy.  Clematis 
Vitalba;  (18)  -withe,  see  (16). 

(i)  Hmp.',  Dor.'  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  iv.Eiig.  (1825). 
(2)  Stf.  [So  called]  from  the  aromatic  bay-like  smell  of  its  leaves 
(B.  &  H.).  (3)  Sus.  Grose  (1790).  (4,  a)  Lin.',  sw.Lin.>  (i) 
w.Wor.  B«roi</'sy;7i.  (Mar.  3,  1888;.  (5)  w.Yks.  (S.O.A.)  Sur. 
These  [dace\  with  the  bright  glancing  bleaks — or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  willow-blades — live  in  this  shallow  water.  Son  of 
Mabshfs  O)/ 5/fr.  //i7/s  (1891)  235.  (6)  Dev.*  (7)  Edb.  Frae  the 
willow-boost  did  skatter  A  tate  o'  meal  upo'  the  water,  Tint  Qiiey 
(1796)  14.  (8)  w.Yks.  N.  (y  Q.  (1855)  ist  S.  xii.  195;  w.Yks.' 
(9)  e.Yks.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  willow  in  shape 
(B.  &  H.).  (10)  Ken,'  So  called  from  the  down  upon  it  resem- 
bling the  yellow  down  of  a  young  gosling,  which  they  call  in 
Kent  a  gull.  (lO  w.Yk".'  n.Lin.'  Ther' 's  several  wiilcr-holts 
on  aboot  Leii  wards.  (12)  Cmb.  iB.  ,&  H.)  ( 131  w.Yks.  Swainson 
Birds  (i885'(  26.  (14"  Sc.  A  peeled  willow-wand,  a  mark  formerly 
placed  against  the  door  of  a  house  in  the  Highlands,  as  an  intima- 
tion that  those  within  wished  to  be  alone,  and  a  prohibition  to  cny 
person  to  enter  (Jam.)  ;  Andrew  was  the  first  to  observe  that  there 
was  a  peeled  willow-wand  placed  across  the  half  open  door  of  ihe 
inn.  He  hung  back,  and  advised  us  not  to  enter,  Scorr  Kob  Roy 
(1817)  xxviii.  Per.  That  hide  o'  yours,  ye  willow-wand  !  I'll 
mak'  a  couthie  place  for't,  Halidurton  Oiliil /d\lls  (iRgi)  gi. 
Cld.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  Peel  a  willow-wand,  Burns  U've  ll'illie,  I.  2. 
Slk.  A  back  nae  stiffer  than  a  willy-wand.  Hogg  IVinlcr  Tales 
(1820)  II.  292  (Jam.).  Rxb.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.' '  A  mere  willey-wand," 
applied  to  any  one  very  tall  and  thin.  Nhb.',  Laltel.',  Cum.** 
Wm.  A  bit  a  glass  Ml  brick  a  gao  bit  littre  ncr  a  willy  wand.  Sf'cc. 
Dial.  (1880)  pt.  ii.  16.  (13)  n.Yks.,  e.Yks.  (B.  &  H.)  Midi.  Mar- 
shall Rtir.  Eton.  (1796)  II.  s.Not.  (J.P.K.),  n.Lin.'  (16)  Nlip.» 
VOL.  VI. 


(17  a,b)  Wil.'  (c)  Glo.  The  willywind  are  quite  terrifying  [in 
cutting  hedges]  (S.S.B.).     (18)  Nhp.' 

2.  Phr.  ill  and  out  the  willows,  a  children's  singing  game ; 
see  below. 

Sus.  The  children  form  a  ring,  joining  hands  but  not  quite  close 
together.  During  the  singing  of  the  first  verse,  one  child  passes 
in  and  out  of  the  ring  under  their  hands;  '  In  and  out  the  willows 
(three  times),  As  you  have  done  before.'  She  then  chooses  one 
of  the  children  in  the  ring  and  stands  opposite  her,  while  they 
sing:  'Stand  and  face  your  lover  (three  times:.  As  you  have 
done  before.'  These  two  then  follow  each  other,  and  go  round 
the  outside  of  the  ring,  singing  :  '  Follow  me  to  London  (three 
times),  As  you  have  done  before,'  A',  ly  Q.  (1892)  8th  S.  i.  249 

3.  Any  shrub  varietyof  the  willow  family  as  distinguished 
from  the  tree  kinds.  Cum.  (B.  &  H.) ;  Cum.'  Introd.  21  ; 
Cum.*      4.  A  large  basket  ;  see  below. 

Hmp.  Used  by  carters  to  carry  the  cliafi'  from  the  barn  to  the 
stable  for  the  horses,  Holloway.  I.W."  Som.  Jennings  Obs. 
Dial.  w.Eiig.  (1825).  w.Som.'  A  large  basket — of  a  shape  deep 
rather  than  flat.  The  word  would  not  be  used  for  any  shallow 
basket,  nor  for  one  having  a  bent  handle  from  side  to  side.  A 
willy  has  two  small  handles  at  the  upper  edge,  one  opposite  the 
other.  There  are  'half-bag  willies,'  'quarter-bag  willies,'  and 
'  two-bushel  willies,'  made  to  hold  the  specified  quantities. 

WILLOW,  si."    Shr.'    [wil5.]    An  active  search  for  a 

missing  article.       '  I  mun  'ave  another  willow  fur  it.' 

(Cp.  Wei.  c/imilio,  OCor.  Itivila,  to  seek,  search  for 
(Williams).] 
WILLOW,  WILLWARD,  see  Willy,  si.',  Wilyard. 
WILLY,  s/).'  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  written  whilly  Sc.  Cum.  ;  and  in  forms  wuUie  Gall. ; 
wully  Wgt.  [will.]  1.  In  co;;;^.  (i)  Willyand-the-wisp, 
an  ignis  fatiius;  (2)  — Arnot,  a  slang  name  for  good 
whisky  ;  (3)  —  blindy,  a  boys'  game ;  see  below  ;  (4)  -by- 
wisp,  see  (i) ;  (5)  —  Cossar,  a  large  pin  ;  (6)  -dragel, 
dirty,  draggled;  (7)  -fisher,  a  notorious  liar;  (8)  — Jack, 
obs.,  a  go-between  in  a  love  aflair;  (9)  -lilt,  to  make  a 
sound  like  the  sandpiper;  (10)  -o'-the-wisp,  see  (i)  ;  (11) 
•runhedge,  the  goose-grass,  Galium  Aparine;  (12)  the- 
W-sp,  see  (i)  ;  (13) — warning,  a  boys' game  similar  to 
'fox  and  dowdy'  (q.v.) ;  (14)  —  Wastell,  the  game  of 
'Wastell'  (q.v.);  (15)  — Waucey,  the  game  of  '  Cock-a- 
reedle '  (q.v.) ;  (16)  -whae,  to  make  the  cry  of  the  curlew  ; 

(17)  — winkie,  a  term  of  endearment  for  a  small  child  ; 

(18)  .'s  wisp,  (19)  -with  the-wisp,  (20) -with-the-wisp  and- 
Peggy-withthe  lantern,  see  (i);  (21)  -wogie,  a  small 
piece  of  wood  burning  at  one  end  which  is  twirled  quickly 
and  continuously  round. 

(i)  Lnk.  As  for  Willy  and  the  Wisp,  he  is  a  fiery  devil  and 
leads  people  off  their  road  in  order  to  drown  them,  for  he  sparks 
sometimes  at  our  feet,  and  then  turns  before  us  with  his  candle,  as 
if  he  were  twa  or  three  miles  before  us,  Graham  IVriliiigs  (1883) 
II.  235.  (2)Sli.I.  Whaur  made  ye  oot  yon?  Yon's  da  rale 
'  Willie  Arnot,' S/(.  A'fas  ^Sept.  18,  1897).  (3^  e.Dur.'  One  boy 
is  blindfolded,  and  the  rest  tie  knots  in  their  handkerchiefs,  and 
strike  him  on  the  head  or  shoulders,  until  he  catches  hold  of  one 
of  them.  This  one  then  becomes  the  'willy.'  (4)  n.Yks.  (I.W.), 
e.Yks.'  (5)  Lth.  It's  a  wee  like  the  '  Willie  Cossar,'  Stratiiesk 
Blinkbomiy  (ed.  i8gi)  189.  [Willie  Cossar — a  large  brass  pin 
between  2  and  3  inches  long,  used  to  pin  shawls  or  plaids  so  as  to 
have  a  big  grip,  taking  the  place  that  fairly  sized  safety-pins  now 
have  :  said  to  be  named  after  the  original  maker  of  them,  '  Willie 
Cossar,'  Paisley.  Used  often  as  an  expression  of  bigness, — 
'Tlial's  a  rale  Willie  Cossar  ' — of  a  turnip,  or  animal,  or  woman, 
Aulhor's  note.']  (6)  Sc.  That  williedragel  Dick,  Drummond 
Miickoiiiachy  (18461  45.  (7)  Bnff'  (8)  Kcd.  (Jam.)  Frf.  The 
Squire  loves  Susan,  I'm  made  Willie  Jack,  Just  waiting  her  shy 
tale  to  carry  back,  Morison  Pofms  (1790)  138.  (9)  Cum.  Lasses 
whilly-liltit  out  As  they  had  been  bctraltl't,  Gili'IN  Sngs.  (1855) 
277.  (10)  Ayr.  Awa'  they  flew  like  the  great  Jehu,  Or  Willie  o' 
the  wisp,  AiNSLIE  Land  0/ Burns  (ed.  1892)  9.  Clis.  Willy-o'-the- 
Wisp,  who  never  ceases  placing  his  pranks  on  the  moor,  Cent. 
jl/rijg-.  (Sept.  1884)  653.  (11)  SIg.  (B.&  H.)  (12.  Don.  Macmanus 
Clnni.  CocHfrs  (1899)  103.  (13)  Wor.  The  words  required  to  be 
said  to  complete  tlie  capture,  are  'Jack  come  and  catch  me— my 
poor  old  man.'  The  boy  captured  must  be  touched  on  the  head  — 
a  touch  on  any  other  part  of  the  body  is  insufficient  — or  the  capture 
is  not  completed  (E.S.).  (14)  Sc.  (Jam.)  s  Sc.  Of  a  similar 
association  with  nationality  was  a  boys'  play,  consisting  of  one  or 
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more  established  on  a  liillock,  and  the  rest  rushing  up  to  pull  hiin 
or  them  down.  This  was  called  pla3ing  at  '  Willie  Wassle.' .  . 
The  game  was  founded  on  the  story  of  the  adjacent  Hume 
Castle,  and  the  governor's  defiance  of  the  English  invaders,  A',  if  Q. 
(1868)  4th  S.  ii.  554.  (15)  s.Not.  The  plaj-ers  who  were  not  yet 
caught  used  to  shout  :  'Willy,  Willy  Waucey,  I'm  on  foroffj  the 
causey'  (J.P.K.).  (16)  Gall.  All  the  afternoon  the  whaiips  had 
piped  and  '  Willy  whaeed,'  the  snipes  bleated  and  whinnied  over- 
head, Crockett  Slaiidnid  Bearer  (1898)  8.  (17)  Sc.  Mackay. 
(18;  Frf.  Willie's  wisp  wi'  whirlin'  cant  Their  blazes  ca',  That's 
nought  but  vapours  frae  a  stank,  Morison  Poems  (1790  38.  (19) 
Per.  '  Willie  with  a  wisp  '  shall  flare  Above  the  mossy  swamp, 
SrENCE  Poems  (1898)  125.  Lnk.  Walker  LSiog.  Presby.  (ed.  1827) 
I.  243.  Lakel.2  Varra  flaysome  things  is  willy-wi'-t'-wisp. 
n.Yks.  Ah've  seen  a  willy-wi-t'wisp  y\.W.\  w.Yks.'^  (2o~ 
n.'Vks.  A  saw  sike  a  brect  lect  an'  a  was  frecten'd  an"  a  tcll'd  mi 
fadder,  an'  he  sed  it  waz  Willy  wi't  wisp  an'  Peggy  wi't  lantern 
(W.H.).     w.Yks.  (J.W.)     (2i)Bnff.» 

2.  Comb,  in  the  names  of  birds,  &c. :  (i)  'Willy-fisher, 
{a)  the  common  tern,  Sterna  flitviatiUs  ;  (b)  a  water-fowl  ; 
?  the  little  grebe,  Tacliybapks  Jlitviatilis  ;  (2)  -goat,  a  goat ; 
(3)  gow,  the  herring-gull,  Lams  argeiitcitiis  ;  (4)  -hawkie, 
the  little  grebe,  Tacliybapks  Jlnviatitis  ;  (5)  -lilt,  the  sand- 
piper, Triiigoidcs  hypoleitcus  ;  (6)  -muftie,  the  willow- 
warbler,  Phylloscopus  trochilus  ;  (7)  -pourit,  the  spawn  of 
a  frog  ;  a  tadpole ;  (8)  -powret,  a  child's  name  for  a  seal ; 
(9)  -wagtail,  a  name  given  to  var.  species  of  wagtail,  esp. 
the  pied  wagtail,  Motacilla  lugtibris ;  (10)  -wan-beard,  the 
fifteen-spined  stickleback,  Gasleroskiis  spinachia  ;  (11) 
-whaup,  the  cnrlew,  Nuiiienius  arqiiala;  (12)  -whip-the- 
wind,  the  kestrel,  Tiiiiuinciilus  alaudariiis;  (13)  -whit, the 
barn-owl,  Strix Jlaniinea  ;  (14)  -wicket,  see  (5)  ;  (15)  -wix 
or  'Will-a-wix,  an  owl. 

(i,  a)  Frf.  SwAiNsoN  Birds  (1885'  202.  Arg.  Agile.  Siirv.  App. 
43  (Jam.).  (4)  Dmf.  (Jam.)  (2')  Edb.  As  I  am  a  living  sinner,  that 
is  the  head  of  a  vvillie  goat,  Moir  Maiisie  Jl'niicJi  (1828)  .\xiii. 
(3)  Abd..  e.Lth.  Swainson  ib.  207.  (4)  N.I.'  Ant.  Swainson  id. 
216.  (5)  Cum.'  (s.v.  Dickadee)  ;  Cum.*  (6)  Sc.  Swainson  ib.26. 
(7,  8)  Fif.  (Jam.)  (9)  Or. I.  Swainson  ib.  43.  Cai.i  Ayr.  The 
Willie  Wagtail  and  the  water-pyet  have  biggit  beneath  its  eaves 
their  cosy  nesls,  Service  Nolandiinis  (1890)  52.  Edb.  Maclagan 
Poems  (1851)  18.  Dmf.  (Jam.)  Gall.  The  tane  o'  them  was 
Robbin  Breestie,  and  the  tither  the  Wullie  Wagtail,  Mactacgart 
Eneycl.  (1824I  412,  ed.  1876.  N.I.'  n.Cy.  Yks.  IVkly.  Post  (^Dec.  21, 
1898).  e.Yks.'  (10)  Bn£f.'  (n)  Bwk.  I  miss  the  plover's 
whistle,  an'  the  whilly-whaup's  lood  cry,  Ciiisholm  Poems  {18-jg) 
61.  SIk.  Hogg  Poems  (ed.  1865)  343.  (12)  Ags.  (Jam.)  (13) 
Nrf.  Cozens  Hardy  BronrfA^)/ (1893)  43.  (14)  n.Cy.  Swainson 
ib.  ig6.  Cum."  Lan.  Seieiice  Gossip  (1882)  164.  Sur.  Sand- 
pipers, the  common  or  willy  wicket.  Son  of  Marshes  On  Sur. 
Hills  (1891)  83.      (15)  e.An.i2 

3.  Phr.  Sir  IVillv,  or  Sir  Willy's  picture,  obs.,  a  bank-note 
of  Sir  William  Forbes  banking  company. 

Edb.  Your  Turkey  hide  ye  lin'd  it  costly,  Ilk  bag  and  hauld,  O' 
gude  Sir  Willies  ye  had  gather'd  Frae  folks  that  were  to  you 
indebted.  Liddle  Poems  (182O  27  ;  They're  cheaper  at  hamc  Then 
[than]  Sir  Willie's  pictures,  scores  gien,  For  loups  like  yon,  ib.  32. 

4.  The  blindfolded  player  in  the  game  of '  Willy-blindy.' 
e.Dur.'  5.  A  bull.  l.VV.  (Hall.)  6.  The  common 
guillemot,  Loinvia  iroile.     Cf.  willock. 

Nrf.  .Swainson  ib.  217.  s.Cy.  Smith  Birds  (1887)  572.  Sus. 
Kno.x  Ornithol.  Rambles  (1849)  249. 

WILLY,  s6.*  and  v.  Yks.  Som.  Also  written  willey 
w.Yks.  ;  and  in  forms  willow  w.Yks.*  [wili.|  1.  sb. 
A  woollen-trade  term  :  a  machine  for  blending  and  pre- 
paring wool  for  the  scribbler.     Cf  woclly,  4. 

w.Yks.  (J.M.),  -w.Yks.*  w.Som.'  In  shape  it  is  something  like 
a  carder,  but  instead  of  '  cards  '  it  has  sharp  iron  teeth.  The  wool 
is  first  put  through  the  devil,  by  which  it  is  opened  and  partially 
cleaned.  It  is  then  sprinkled  with  oil  and  fed  into  the  willy,  which 
effectually  mixes  it,  and  regularly  spreads  the  oil  through  the  mass. 

2.  V.  To  put  wool  through  a  '  willy.' 

w.Yks.  Baines  Yks.  Past  and  Present  (1858)  632.      w.Som.' 
Hence  'Willyer,  sb.  (i)  a  '  willy ' ;  (2)  the  person  who 
looks  after  the  'willy.' 

_  (i)  w.Yks.  (S.A.B.)  (2)  w.Yks.  (J.M.)  ;  A  chap  at  wor  raither 
simple  wor  t'willycr  at  a  miln  it  neighbourhooid  a  Leeds,  Deicsbre 
Olm.  (1872)  II. 


'WILLY,  adj.     Obs.  or  obsol.     Sc.     Wilful  ;  self-willed. 

n.Sc.  Drouthy  was  a  willy  chield,  an'  in  place  o'  takin'  a  gude 
advice,  staggered  awa  to  the  orchard,  St.  Kallileen  (1820)  HI. 
211  (Jam.).  Ayr.  Tho'  stiff  and  will}',  weel  I  ken  That  peace  at 
hame  .  .  ,  E'en  lichtens  a',  White  Jottings  (1879)  234. 

■WILLY  NILLY,  phr.  In  gen.  dial,  and  colloq.  use  in 
Sc.  and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  will  he,  nill  he  Sc.  Dev. ; 
will  I,  nill  I  Lin.';  will  ye,  nill  ye  n.Yks.=  ;  would  I, 
nould  I  Sc.     1.  Whether  one  will  or  no  ;  perforce. 

Sc.  Bringing  me  into  jeopardy — would  I  nould  I,  Scott  Bride 
of  Lam.  (1819)  xxiv.  ne.Sc.  Juck  .  .  .  had  sometimes  to  be  carried 
[to  schooll  willy  nilly  on  Bell  s  back.  Green  Gordonhaven  (1887) 
26.  Kcd.  Scarlet  thread  an'  rantree  lung.  Which  will  he  nill  he 
gart  him  bear  Dry  shod  to  Ian'  the  loving  pair.  Grant  Lays  { 1884) 
103.  Dmf.  Anyhow,  willie-nillic,  I'm  going,  Hamilton  T/ie 
Maivkin  (1898)  109.  n.Cy.  (J-W.)  n.Yks.^  They'll  take  it  will 
ye,  nill  ye.  m.Yks.',  w.Yki.'  s.Lan.'  Aw  mun  do  it  toneet, 
willy-nilly.  nw.Der.',  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  It's  noa  ewse  saayin'  noa 
moore  aboot  it,  willy-nilly  it'll  hev  to  be  dun.  Nhp.',  War.*, 
Brks.'  Suf.  Willy-nilly  she  must  welcome  him  now,  Betiiam- 
Edwards  Aloek  Beggars  Hall  (1902)  220.  w.Som.'  Nif  maister  do 
zay  it,  'tidn  no  use  vor  they  to  zay  nort,  they  must  do  it  willy- 
nilly.  Dev.  Draw — will  he,  nill  he,  the  man  as  God  had  willed  to 
be  her  master.  Pall  Mall  Mag.  (Apr.  1900)  438.  Cor.* 
2.  Undecided.     Brks.' 

'WILLY -"WACHT,  see'Willie-waught. 

■WILLY-"WALLY,  sb.  Sc.  A  contemptuous  epithet 
applied  to  a  person  who  has  no  'backbone.' 

Ayr.  Your  willj'-wally  of  a  brother  sympathizes  with  the  gross 
nonsense,  Galt  Sir  A.  IVylie  (1822)  Ixiv. 

'WILL Y-"W ALLY, ;;;/.  Obs.  Yks.  An  exclamation  of 
sorrow.     (K.)     See  'Waly,  iitt. 

•WILLY-"WAMBLES,  i^-.  pi.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form 
wully-wamles.  A  complaint  of  the  bowels  attended  with 
a  rumbling  noise.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.)  See 
■Wamble. 

"WILLY'WHIRLY,  adj.     Cor.     Dizzy  ;  in  a  whirl. 

His  poor  head  es  all  willy-whirly  like  as  ef  there  wor  somethin' 
inside.  Pearce  Esther  Penireatti  (1891)  bk.  i.  vi. 

"WILLY-WILLY,/;;/.  Nrf  A  goose-call.  Arc/i.^iSjg) 
VIII.  174. 

WILLY-WURLY-WAY,  sb.  Nhb.  A  boys'  game 
similar  to  '  penny  tag.'     (R.O.II.) 

WILN,  sb.  Sh.L  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Part  of  the  intestines  of  a  sheep.     S.  &  Ork.' 

WILSHOCH,  adj.  and  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  forms 
wuUshoch,  wulshoch.  1.  adj.  Perverse.  Cld.  (Jam.) 
2.  Changeable.     Sc.  Mackav.  3.  sb.   A  timid  courter. 

Gall-  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

WILSOM,  m;^:     Obs.     c.Cy.     Fat;  indolent.     (Hall.) 

WILSOME,  adj.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Also  written 
wilsuni  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  form  wilesome.     Wilful. 

Cai.'  Slk.  Marjorie  smiled  a  willsome  smile,  Hogg  Poems 
(ed.  1865)  330  ;  (Jam.) 

Hence  Wilesomely,  adv.  wilfully. 

SIk.  His  sins  were  like  crimson — all  bent  and  uneven,  The 
path  he  had  wilesomely  trod,  Hogg  Poems  (ed.  1865;  288. 

WILT,  s6.'  e.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  kind  of  rush  or  sedge.     (Hall.) 

WILT,  V.  and  sb.'  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and 
Amer.  Also  in  forms  weld  Lin.' ;  welt  Not.' Lin.' n. Lin.' 
Lei.' Nhp.'War.*e.An.'2Sur.'  [wilt ;  welt.]  1.  i-.  To 
wither,  fade  ;  to  shrivel  up  ;  to  expose  hay,  &c.  to  the  sun 
in  order  to  dry  it.     Cf  welk,  v.^ ;  see  Wilter. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Ant.  She'll  be  singin'  Ave  Mary  where  the  flowers 
never  wilt,  O'Neill  Glens  of  Ant.  (1900)  22.  Nhb.'  Der.  He's 
like  a  wilted  leaf.  Ward  Z)nz'i(/ Crwf  ;  1892)  I.  vi.  Not.',  Lin.' 
n.Liii.'  When  the  sun  dries  grass  cut  for  hay  it  is  said  to  welt  it. 
'  It's  my  opinion  he  let  them  seeds  stop  oot  oher  long,  soa  that  th' 
sun  welted  'em  oher  much.'  Lei.'  Nlip.'  It  is  not  fit  to  carry,  it 
wants  a  good  welting  first.  The  apricots  are  wilted  because  they 
were  gathered  before  they  were  ripe.  War.*  Oxf.  They  |  the 
flowers]  are  wilted  (E.M.W.).  Brks.  N.  &  O.  (1876}  5th  S.  v. 
35.  Bck.  (Vi.)  Hrt.  Cussans  Hist.  H1I.  ( 1879-81 1  III.  321. 
e.An.'  (s  v.  Welk1,  e.An.^,  Cmb.  (W  W.S.")  Nrf.  Co^ens-Hardy 
Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  61.  Su'.  e.An.  Daily  Times  (1892).  E^s.  We 
left  the  sacks  on  the  damp  ground,  because  then  the  peas  didn't 
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get  wilted  (S.P.H.).  s.Cy.  Grose  (i7go\  Sur.i  The  grass  or  the 
corn  is  regular  welted.  Hmp.  '  '1  his  is  just  the  weather  to  wilt  urn 
up.'  Used  of  the  sun  drying  up  weeds  H.R.).  w.Cy.  Grose 
(i79o\ 

2.  Fig.  To  droop  ;  to  have  no  more  spirit  left  in  one. 
Der.  it  is  said  of  a  child  when  it  frets  that  it   'wills,'  A'.  &  O. 

(1876)  5th  S.  V.  36.  Euf.  (C.G.13.)  [Amer.  What's  the  matter 
with  you?  What  you  lookin'  so  wilted  about?  Cent.  Mai;.  (Jan. 
1903)  417.] 

3.  sb.   A  state  of  feebleness  or  despondency. 

Ayr.  To  stiffen  the  wilt  that  this  wilderness  Has  brought  in 
this  bosom  and  brain,  Ainslie  Land  of  Burns  (ed.  1892)  315. 

WILT,  see  Welt,  t'.« 

WILTA  SHALTA,  pin:  Yks.  Lan.  Also  written 
willtashallta  w.Yks.  ;  and  in  forms  willta-shollta  Lan. ; 
willtehshelter  w.Yks.;  willtoshallto  w.Yks.';  wilto- 
shalto  w.Yks.' Lan. ;  wilto-sholto  e.Lan.'  [wilta  Jalta] 
A  plirase  expressive  of  strong  necessitj'  ;  'willy-nilly'; 
by  force,  against  one's  will ;  reckless  of  consequences  or 
of  anything  that  may  be  urged. 

■w.Yks.  (S.P.U.) ;  w.Yks.'  As  lang  as  I'se  maister  o'  this  house, 
will-to  sliall-to,  yees  naan  hev  ya  mouthful,  ii.  294.  Lan.  They 
.  .  .  lifled  him  clear  off  his  feet  an'  carried  him  off  wiltta  shollta, 
whether  he  would  or  not,  Wood  Hnnr,  Sketches^  115  ;  Whan  there 
is  that  winnot  believe  aught  i'th  world  iv  it  isn't  fair  druven  into 
'em,  wilto  shalto,  Waugh  GoUnt's  Grave,  ^-js.  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.' 
Thcaw'U  ha'  for  t'  do  it,  wilta  shalta. 

WILTER,  V.  Der.  Nhp.  Oxf.  Brks.  Bdf.  Hrt.  c.An.  Ken. 
I.W.  Also  in  form  welter  e.An.'  Ken.'  I.W.  [wiltsfr) ; 
we"lt3(r).]     To  wither,  fade  ;  to  droop.     See  Wilt,  v. 

Der.  A^.  if  O.  (1876)  5th  S.  v.  36.  Nbp.',  Oxf.'  Brks.'  The 
grace  be  a  lookin'  main  wiltered  like,  an'  wants  raain  bad.  Bdf. 
Batcuelor  Anal.  Eng,  Lang.  (1809)  147.  Hrt.  The  primroses 
are  all  wiltered  with  coming  by  post  iG.H.G.).  e.An.'  Cmb. 
N.  if  Q.  ib.  35.  Ess.  The  flowers  are  wiltered  in  the  sun.  Trans. 
./};<-/!.  5oc.  (1863)  II.  188.  Ken.i  The  leaves  begin  to  welter.  I.W. 
A',  ey  O.  ib. 

WILTSHIRE,  sb.  Wil.  In  comb,  (i)  Wiltshire 
disorder,  obs.,  a  disease  in  sheep:  the  'goggles';  (2) 
—  eye,  see  below  ;  (3)  —  weed,  the  common  elm,  Ulinus 
coDipestris. 

(i)The  reason,  perhaps,  why  tliis  complaint  has  been  lately 
[1794]  known  as  the  Wiltshire  disorder,  is,  that  most  of  the 
Wiltshire  wethers  are  sold  ofl'when  lambs,  and  are  fattened  before 
they  are  two  years  old  ;  and  the  pushing  them  with  high  keep  at 
so  early  an  age,  will  most  assuredly  discover  the  goggles,  if  ihey 
be  in  the  blood,  Davis  Gen.  Viezv  Agric.  146.  (2)  The  'Wilt- 
shire eye' is  known  to  recruiting  officers.  It  is  a  muddy  hazel-grey 
very  prevalent  in  the  county,  and  common  also  in  the  West  Riding 
ofYorks.  The  recruiting  surgeons  seem  to  have  classified  it  as 
hazel,  but  some  would  call  it  grey.  I  make  it  neutral.  .  .  Eyes  of 
a  neutral  undecided  tint  between  light  and  dark,  and  green  brown 
and  grey,  .  .  the  '  Wiltshire  eye,'  IVil.  N.  if  Q.  1.  566.  (3)  Wil.' 
This  is  a  term  frequently  occurring  in  books  and  articles  on  Wilts, 
but  it  would  not  be  understood  by  the  ordinary  Wiltshire  folk. 

WILVER,  sb.  Cor.  [wi-lv3(r).]  A  pot  or  'baker' 
under  which  bread  is  buried  in  burningembers  and  baked. 
Cor.'^  See  Whelve.  Hence  Wilver-loaf,  sb.  a  loaf 
baked  under  a  '  wilver.'     Cor.* 

WILYARD,  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Also  written  williard 
N.I.';  willyard  Sc. ;  and  in  forms  willward  n.Yks.^; 
willyart,  wilyart  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wylart  Sc.  [wiljard.] 
Obstinate;  unmanageable;  self-willed. 

Sc.  Human  nature's  a  wilful  and  wil3-ard  thing,  Scott  Antiquary 
(1816)  xxv;  It's  a  hard-set  willyard  beast  this  o'  mine,  ib.  Midlothian 
(1818)  xiii.  Abd.  For  a  wilful  and  wilyard  bairn  she  speaketh 
with  a  tongue  maist  like  an  angel's,  Codban  Angel  (1898)  266. 
Ayr.  Man  was  aye  a  wilyart  sorrow  and  a  vaguin'  dyvour.  Service 
Dr.  Duguid  (ed.  1887)  21.  Lth.  (Jam.)  Edb.  Had  ye  Eyng'd 
some  wylart  bairns  It  wad  haegien  thelaive  mairharns,  Learmont 
Poems  (1791)  26.     Bwk.  (Jam.),  N.I,',  n.Yks.^ 

WILYART,  adj.  and  sA.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  written  will- 
yart Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  forms  wullyart  Gall. ;  wulyart 
N.I.';  wylart  Rnf.  [wi-ljart]  \.  adj.  Shy,  bashful; 
awkward  ;  bewildered  ;  lonely  ;  wild.     See  Will,  adj. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Frf.  Wilyart,  waesome,  will,  and  weary,  Beattie 
Arnha'  (c.  1820)  20,  ed.  1882.  Ayr.  But,  O  for  Hogarth's  magic 
power  !  To  show  Sir  Bardie's  wUlyart  glow'r.  And  how  he  star'd 
and  stammer'd,  Burns  Loid  Daer,  st,  4.     Dmf.  The  burn  doon  by 


That  deaves  the  corrie  wi'  its  wilyart  croon,  Reid  Poems  (1894) 
29.     Gall.  Mactaggart  Eneycl.  (1824)  413.  ed.  1876.     N.I.' 

2.  sb.  Obs.  A  timid,  faint-hearted  fellow.  Gall.  Mac- 
taggart EncycL  (1824)  494,  ed.  1876. 

WIM,  sb.  Hrt.  [wini.l  A  cart  for  carrying  timber. 
(H.G.)  '     ^ 

WIM,  v.^  s.Cy.  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W.  w.Cy.  Wil.  Dor.  Som. 
Dev.  Also  written  whym,  wimb  Dev. ;  wimme  Sus.* 
[wim.]     1.  To  winnow  ;  to  clean  corn.     Cf.  wimble,  v.^ 

sCy.  (Hall.)  Sus.  RAY(i69f);  Sus.' 2,  Hmp.',  I.W.' =,  Wil.', 
Dor.'  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eiig.  (1825).  w.Soni.'  Our 
volks  be  all  busy  wimin  o'  barley.  D;v.  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892). 
n.Dev.  An'  stay  vor  wimb  a  strik'  o'  wets  An  gie  tha  maid  iha  earn, 
Rock  Jim  an'  Nell  (1867)  st.  37. 

Hence  (i)  Wimming-dust,  sb.  chaff;  (2)  Wimming- 
machine,  sb.  a  winnowing  machine  ;  (3)  Wimming  sheet, 
sb.  a  winnovving-sheet. 

(i)   w.Cy.  (Hall.)      Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Ei?:^.  {182^). 
(2)  Dor.  (C.V.G.)     {3)  Dor.  (C.V.G.)     Som.  Jennings  Ubs.  Dial, 
w. Eng.  (1825'^.     Dev.  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892). 
2.  Coiiip.  (i)  Wim-sail,  (2)  -sheet,  a  winnovving-sheet. 

(r)I.W.l  (2)  I.W.',  w.Cy.  ^Hall.),  Dor.'  Som.  Jennings  OAs. 
Dial.  IV. Eng.  (i825\  w.Som.' A  large  sheet  of  strong  canvas,  used 
(more  in  thrashing  corn  by  machine  than  in  winnowing  1  to  spread 
on  the  ground  and  catch  the  corn  under  the  thrashing-machine. 
Dev.  Car  thickcc  drashel  upen  barn,  an'  hang  up  tiie  whym  sheet 
agin  tha  wall,  Hewett  Pens.  Sp.  (1892,.  [Some  have  strained  a 
wimsheet  athwart  a  barns  floor,  VVorlidge  Dut.  Rust.  (1681   61.] 

WIM,  v.^  Won  Also  written  whim,  [wim.]  Of  the 
head  :  to  swim  ;  to  be  giddy. 

I  have  such  a  whimming  in  my  head  (W.C.B.). 

Hence  (i)  Wimmy,  m//.  having  a  swimming  in  tlie  head; 
giddy.   w.Wor.' ;  (2)  Wim-wam,  sb.  a  giddiness,     ib. 

[Cp.  Icel.  vim,  or  vim,  giddiness,  a  swimming  in  the 
head  (Vigfusson).] 

WIM,  see  Wheem,  Whim,  56.' 

WIMBERRY,  sb.  n.Cy.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Shr.  Ilrf.  Glo. 
Also  written  whimberry  Shr.  Hrf.  ;  and  in  forms  whin- 
berry  n.Cy.  Lan.  ;  wimbry  s.Lan.' ;  winberry  n.Cy. 
Lan.' Chs.  Shr.' ;  windberry  N.Cy.''     [wi  m-,  winbgri.] 

1.  The  whortleberry,  Vaccinitim  Myrlilhts. 

n.Cy.  (B.  iSc  \\.^,  N.Cy.^  Lan.  The  whinbcrry  shrubs  with 
which  this  moor  abounds,  Harland  &  Wilkinson  Flk- Lore  .  1861) 
108;  Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Clis.'^.  s. Oils.'  nw.Der.'  The  sing. 
is  always  used  for  the  pi.  Shr.  Bilberries,  — wimberries,  as  the 
rustics  call  them,  White  IVrekin  (i860)  viii;  Shr.'  Hrf.  Bound 
Provinc.  (1876).      Glo.' 

2.  Comb,  (i)  Wimberry  tesom,  a  broom  made  of  twigs 
ofwimbcrry.  Chs.';  (2) -wires,  the  stems  of  the  wimberry 
shrub.     Shr.' 

[OE.  iviit-bcrge,  -berige,  a  'wine-berry,' grape  ;  a  wortle- 
berry  (Hall).] 

WIMBLE,  sb.^  Irel.  Pern.  Also  in  form  wemble  Pern. 
A  beam  ;  a  collar-beam. 

Wxf.',  Pem.  (W.H."y'.)  s.Pem.  Laws  Little  Eng.  (1888)  422; 
Them  wimbles  are  too  weak  to  hawld  the  roof  (W.M.M.^. 

WIMBLE,  s6.2  and  v.^  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Ken. 
Hmp.  Dor.  Som.  Also  written  whimble  w.Yks.;  and  in 
forms  womill,  wunible,  wumle  Sc. ;  wumniel  Nhb.' 
Cum.^;  wummely n.Yks.*;  wumnileSc.n.Yks.*  [wim(b)I; 
wunil.]  1.  sb.  In  comp.  (i)  Wimble-bore,  (a)  a  hole 
bored  by  a  wimble  ;  (b)fig.  a  defect  in  the  throat  causing 
indistinctness  of  speech  ;  (2)  -stock,  a  crank  used  by 
carpenters  for  boring  with  various  '  bits.' 

(i,n'iSli.I.  Stewart  7Vi/«(i892  259.  (i~|Sc.  (Jam.)  (2)w.Som.' 
2.  Phr.  (i)  gleg  as  a  ivimbte,  used  to  express  great 
sharpness,  keenness,  orquickness,  '  as  sharp  as  a  needle'; 
(2)  heal  a  ivimble,  &.C.,  a  children's  game;  see  below. 

( i)  Per.  Our  wits  should  be  'gleg  as  a  wumle,' Si ewart  Character 
(1857)  150.  Ayr.  But  he  was  gleg  as  onie  wuinble.  Burns  On  a 
Scotch  Bard,  St.  4.  Lth.  Slippery  as  an  eel,  Gleg  as  a  wummle,  and 
fleet  as  a  wheel,  Ballantine  Poems  (1856)  179.  (2)  Bnff.  Nurses 
used  to  amuse  infants  on  the  knee  by  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire 
holding  the  forefinger  to  it  as  if  to  heat  it,  and  then  pretending  to 
bore  a  hole  in  the  infant's  breast  or  belly,  repeating  the  words  : 
'  Heata  womill,  heat  a  womill.  Bore,  bore, bore '  (^W.G.).  w.Yks. 
I  only  hear  the  words  used  by  old  folks  now,  hummed  in  the  lines 
below  to  a  child  on  one's  knee,  the  forefinger  of  the  adult  represent- 
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ing  the  '  wliimble.' . . '  Heat  a  whimble,  heat  a  coile,  Wlieare  mun 
I  buddle  a  lioile  ?  '  At  the  utterance  of  t!ie  first  word,  the  adult 
who  is  playing  with  the  child  will  begin  a  circular  movement  of 
the  hand  with  the  outstretched  forefinger,  and  at  each  word  the 
tormenting  finger  is  made  to  gyrate  nearer  to  the  little  laughing 
curled-up  youngster,  until  the  word  '  buddle'  (to  bore)  is  reached. 
Then  the  tickling  begins,  Leeds  Merc.  Sup/:/.  (Feb.  24,  1900). 

3.  A  tool  used  in  mining  ;  see  below. 

Nhb.,  Dur.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  various  diameters  about 
24  inches  long,  open  at  the  bottom  and  also  at  the  top  about  12 
inches  below  the  joint ;  it  has  also  a  partial  covering  at  the  bottom 
like  an  augur,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  borings  when  worked 
into  the  hole.  It  is  frequently  used  in  boring  near  the  surface 
through  clay,  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gi  (ed.  1888).  Nbb.i  A  wimble 
or  auger  used  in  boring  in  clay,  or  a  scoop  screwed  on  the  end  of 
a  boring  rod  to  clear  out  the  hole.     w.Yks.  (T.T.) 

4.  An  instrument  used  for  twisting  bands  for  trusses  of 
hay,  faggots,  &c. 

iCen.',  Hmp.'  Dor.  Gathering  up  the  fieeces  and  twisting  ropes 
of  wool  with  a  wimble  for  tying  them  round.  Hardy  Madding 
Croud  (1874)  xxii. 

5.  A  twist ;  a  turn. 

Rnf.  She  gied  her  thumb  a  wee  bit  wum'Ie,  Webster  Rhymes 
(1835)  162. 

6.  V.  To  enter  or  move  in  a  sinuous  manner ;   to  turn 
round  and  round. 

Cum.s  Intil  ivery  hoose,  aj-der  up  t'geat  or  doon,  By  air-woleor 
chimla  it  wummelt  its  way,  157.     n.Yks.^" 

7.  To  twist  bands  for  hay,  &c.  with  an  instrument  for 
that  purpose. 

Dor.  'What  have  you  been  doing V  'Tending  thrashing- 
machine,  and  wimbling  haybonds,'  Hardy  Madding Crozvd{iBT^)'x.. 

WIMBLE,  !'.='  Gmg.  To  winnow.  Collins  Cower 
Did/.,  Traits.  Phil.  Soc.  (1848-50)  IV.  223.     Cf.  wim,  v.' 

WIMBLE,  v.^  Lan.'  Also  written  wimle.  [wi'ml.] 
To  tilt,  to  raise  one  end  ;  to  incline.     See  Whemmle. 

WIMBLE,  v.*  Obs.  Suf.'  To  roll  about  in  the  mouth ; 
applied  to  the  process  of  difficult  mastication. 

WIMBLE,  adj.  Yks.  Lan.  Nhp.  Wor.  Shr.  1.  Quick, 
lively,  nimble.     s.Lan.'      2.  Loose;  easily  moved. 

Yks.  As  '  wimble  '  as  a  milk'usdoor  (S.P.U.). 
3.  Coinp.  (i)  Wimble  bent,  a  light,  long  kind  of  grass  ; 
(2)  -straw,  (a)  a  very  slender  straw,  a  '  windle-straw' ;  (6) 
the  dog's-tail  grass,  Cyiiostinis  cris/aliis. 

(i)  Shr.^  In  the  szv.  part  of  the  county  the  word  is  used  as  a 
simile  to  denote  unsteadiness,  or  uncertainty.  '  You're  like  a 
wimble  bent."     (2,  a)  se.Wor.'     {b)  Nhp.^ 

[L  He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight,  Spenser  Sh.  Kal. 
(1579)  March,  91.] 

WIMBLE- WAMBLE,  adj.  Glo.'  In  phr.  to  go  sort  of 
wiinl)/(-ii<aiublc,  to  roll  about  in  walking. 

WIMBLING,  pp/.  adj.  War.  Wor.  Glo.  Also  written 
whimbling  Glo.  [wim(b)lin.]  Long,  thin,  and  weak; 
of  feeble  growth  ;  spindly;  gen.  used  of  plants. 

War. 3  Wor.  The  wheat  is  growing  very  wimbling  (E.S.). 
se.Wor.^  I  siz  a  bit  uv  a  wimblin*  top  a  comin'  up  among  the  bricks' 
inds,  un  I  sez  to  Tom,  sez  I,  '  Now  we  wunt  touch  that  theare 
later,  but  we'll  wait  un  see  what  sart  uv  a  one  'e  is,  look  thu.'  Glo. 
'Twern't  but  half  a  crop,  an'  a  poor  whimbling  lot  cn't  then, 
BucKMAN  Darl;e's  Sojourn  (1890')  xxii  ;  Glo.' 

WIMBLY-WAMBLY,  adj  Yks.  Cor.  Also  written 
wirnley-wamley  Yks.     Unsteady  ;  dizzy  ;  feeling  sick. 

w.Yks.  I  went  wimley-vvamley  e  me  heead,  Eccles  Leeds  O/m. 
(1881)  24.      Cor.'^  I'm  all  wimbly-wambly. 

WIME,  V.     Yks.  Lin.     Also  written  wyme.     [waim.] 

1.  To  move  in  a  circuitous,  erratic,  or  zig-zag  course  ;  to 
wander ;  to  twist. 

w.Yks.  '  Aw  gav'  th'  birds  th'  keyk  an'  they  wymed  up  Ih'  syke.' 
Spoken  by  a  man  driving  moor-game  (J.B.);  w.Yks. ^  A  bird  is 
said  to  go  wiming  through  the  air,  and  a  brook  to  wime  through 
the  woods.  Children  going  wiming  about.  A  person  is  said  to 
wime  up  a  hill,  when  going  zig-zag. 

2.  To  go  away  stealthily  ;  to  '  sneak  off.' 

w.Yks.  He  gaped  as  if  he  saw  a  boggart,  and  instead  of  coming 
forward  wimed  ofi'and  out  again,  Snowden  IVeb  of  IVeaver  {i&gS) 
xiv.  Lin.  He  wimed  out  of  the  back  door,  N.  &■  Q.  (1865)  6lh  S. 
xi.  468. 


Hence  Wimy,  sb.  a  sneak.  Lin.  ib.  3.  With  over:  to 
topple  over. 

w.Yks.  Shoo  wimed  ower  in  a  fit,  Yks.  IVi/y.  Post  (Aug.  i,  1896). 
4.  To  coax,  'get  round'  ;  to  wheedle;  to  deceive,  esp. 
by  flattery ;  gen.  used  with  round. 

Lin.  Miller  &  Skertciily  Fm/and  (1878)  iv  ;  Lin.'  n.Lin.l 
He  fell  in  wi'  a  foreign  soort  on  a  lass,  an'  she  wimed  roond  him 
like  fun.     sw.Lin.'  Eh,  that  body  can  wine  round  a  body. 

[1.  Cp.  Norw.  dial,  viiiia,  to  tumble,  stagger  about 
(Aasen).] 

WIMEBLING,  V.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Also  written 
wymebling  w.Yks.'  To  linger;  to  be  dilatory,  with  an 
intention  of  accomplishing  some  object,  generally  in- 
directly.    n.Cy.  (Hall.),  w.Yks.' 

WIMMEL,  sb.  Obs.  Abd.  Kcd.  Frf.  (Jam.)  The 
windpipe.  Hence  Wimmelbree  or  Wimmelbreis,  sb.,  see 
below. 

The  same  dish  as  the  Haggis,  composed  of  the  lungs,  heart,  &c. 
of  an  animal,  with  this  difference, that  the  latter  is  made  in  a  sheep's 
maw.  whereas  the  former,  being  made  thin,  is  used  as  a  soup. 

WIMMEL,  see  Whemmle. 

WIMMET,  v.    Glo.'    [wi-mit.]    Of  a  dog  :  to  whine. 

WIMMOCK,  V.  Som.  Cor.  Also  in  form  wimmick 
Cor.'  [wi'm^k,  -ik.]  1.  To  coax ;  to  wheedle.  Som. 
(W.F.R.)     Cf.  wime,  4.       2.  To  cheat ;  to  beggar.     Cor.' 

WIMMY,  see  Whimmy. 

WIMOTE,  sb.  Shr.'  [wermot.]  The  marsh-mallow, 
A/tliaea  officiua/is. 

WIMP,  V.  Der.  Glo.  [wimp.]  Of  a  dog :  to  whine. 
Glo.'  Hence  Wimping,  pp/.  adj.  fretful,  complaining. 
Der.',  nw.Der.' 

[There  shall  be  intractabiles,  that  wil  whympe  and 
whine,  Latimer  Sermons  (Mar.  22,  1549)  ed.  Arber,  77 
(Skeat).] 

WIMPER,^.    Dev.   [wi'mpsfr).]    To  coddle.    (H.S.H.) 

WIMPERS,  sb.  p/.  Yks.  [wimpaz.]  A  tremulous 
movement  of  the  mouth,  as  that  of  an  aged  person. 

n.Yks.  He's  getten  t'wimpers  (I.W.). 

WIMPLE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Yks.  Lan.  Nhp. 
Also  written  whimple  Sc.  Nhp. ;  wimpil  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and 
in  forms  whumple,  wumple  Sc.  [wimpl.]  1,  v.  To 
wrap,  fold,  cover,  mantle.     Sc.  (Jam.)     Cf.  wample,  v.^ 

2.  To  wind,  meander;  to  ripple  ;  gen.  used  of  running 
water.     Cf.  wample,  i\' 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  The  trees,  and  rocks,  and  wimplings  of  the  burn, 
Hamilton  Co/iagers  0/ Gleitburnie  {1808)  137.  Abd.  A  burn  rins 
wimpling  at  his  feet,  Ogilvie/.  Ogilvie  (1902)  113.  Kcd.  Your 
name  bids  mountains  rise  An'  burnies  wimple  doon.  Grant  Lays 
(1884)  136.  Per.  Spence  Poems  (1898)  36.  Ayr.  Where  Doon 
rins,  wimplin',  clear,  Burns  Halloween  (1785)  St.  2.  Twd.  Wimplin' 
among  green  brae  faces,  Buchan  Weather  (1899)  229.  Nhb.', 
w.Dur.i  Lan.  The  brooklet  that  wimpled  stealthily  along  its 
hidden  course  at  the  bottom,  Brierley  Callers,  xiv.  s,Lan. ' 
Nhp.  Clare  Rur.  Muse  (1835)  i6g. 

Hence  Wimpler,  sb.,  obs.,  a  waving  lock  of  hair. 

Sc.  Down  his  braid  back,  frae  his  white  head,  The  silver 
wimplers  grew,  Avtoun  Ballads  (ed.  1861)  II.  386. 

3.  To  squirm,  wriggle,  writhe. 

Cai.'  Per.  Haliburton  Fiirih  in  Field  (1894'',  5.  w.Sc.  He 
drank  o'  the  stream  o'  the  wimplin  worm,  Carrick  Laird 0/ Logan 
(1835I  115.  Ayr.  Guid  auld  Scotch  drink.  Whether  thro' wimplin 
worms  thou  jink,  .  ,  Inspire  me.  Burns  Sc.  Drinli  (1786)  St.  2. 
Gall.  Let  me  see  ye  wimple.  And  make  the  water  dimple,  Mac- 
T AGO AKT  Encycl.  (1824)  228,  ed.  1876. 

4.  Of  corn:  to  toss,  wave. 

Lth.  The  fields  are  a'  wimplin' an'  wavin'  wi'  gowd,  Ballantine 
Poems  (1856)  164;  Not  common  (A.W.). 

5.  Of  a  boat :  to  move  unsteadily  ;  to  be  top-heavy. 
Sh.I.  The  yawl  was  wofully  '  rank.' .  .  '  She'll  be  steady  enough 

by-and-by,'   cried   out   old   Moad,   '  it's  the  tar   that   makes   her 
wumple,'  Sh.  News  (.Feb.  5,  i8g8). 

6.  Obs.  To  tell  an  indirect  and  intricate  story,  esp.  with 
intent  to  deceive. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Rnf.  My  faith  he'll  soon  eclipse  us  a'.  Just  wi' his 
wud  wild  wimplin'  jaw,  Wedster  Rhymes  (1835)  167. 

Hence  Wimpled,  ppl.  adj.  indirect,  intricate,  circum- 
locutory ;  perplexed. 
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Sc.  This  was  thought  an  odd  and  wimpled  interlocutor, 
FouNTAiNHALL  Sec.  Siifpl.  (c.  1 700)  HI.  329,  cd.  1759  (Jam.). 
Abd.  But  wimpl'd  is  the  tale,  Ye"d  weary  sair  afore  I  tell'd  it  hail, 
Ross  HeUnore  (1768)  108,  ed.  1812.  Ayr.  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  reading  the  whumplet  meaning  of  this  couthiness  anent  the 
reeking  o"  the  chamber,  Galt  Gilhnize  (1823)  xxiii. 

7.  sb.  A  winding  ;  a  curve  ;  a  meandering  movement. 
Sc.  (Jam.)     Lnk.  He  play'd  stoit  frae  side  tae  side,  Wi'  mony 

a  wimple,  jink,  an"  stride,  Thomson  Musings  (1881)  118.  Edb. 
Ballantine  GaberliDizie  (ed.  1875)  Gl.  Slk.  He  had  as  mony 
links  and  wimples  in  his  tail  as  an  eel,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  50,  cd. 
1866.  Dmf.  Suddenly  we  rounded  a  wimple  of  the  road  and 
came  right  upon  the  place,  Hamilton  The  Mawkiit  (1898)  129. 

8.  Obs.   An  intricate  turn  ;  a  wile  ;  a  piece  of  craft. 

Sc.  There  is  aye  a  whimple  in  a  lawyer's  clew,  Scon Mi/lot/iiait 
(1818)  xxiv.  n.Sc.  (Jam.);  First  come  the  men  o' mony  wimples. 
In  common  language  ca'd  Da'rymples,  Lord  AiichinUck  (li.). 
Bch.  A'  his  wimples  they'll  find  out,  Forbes  Ajax  (1742)  10. 

9.  Obs.   A  fit  of  perversity  ;  a  sulky  humour. 

Feb.  What  ails  thee  now,  my  bonie  Bess?  Some  wimple  fient 
ye've  taen,  O.  Affleck  Poet.  IVks.  (1836)  138. 

Hence  "Wimplefeyst,  (i)  sb.  a  sulky  humour.  Lth., 
Rxb.  (Jam.)  Cf  amplefeyst ;  (2)  adj.  untoward,  un- 
manageable.    Rxb.  (;Zi.,  s.v.  Trampilfeyst). 

[1.  She,  that  yit  covereth  hir  and  wimpleth  hir  to  other 
folk,  hath  shewed  hir  every-del  to  thee,  Chaucer  Boethius, 
bk.  II.  pr.  i.] 

WIM-WAM,  see  "Whim-wham. 

WIN,  v.^  and  sh.'^  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dun  Cum.  Yks.  Lan. 
Midi.  Der.  Not.  War.  Wor.  Sus.  Also  written  winn(e 
Sc.  n.Cy.  ;  wyn  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  forms  won  Sc.  (Jam.) 
Cum.  ;  wun  Sc.  Nhb.' ;  preterite  win  Nhb.';  preterite  and 
fp.  wan  Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Yks.^ ;  wun  Sc. ;  pp.  winn  Sc. 
[win.]  1.  V.   In  comb,  with  adv.  and  prep.:    (i)  Win 

aboon,  to  get  the  better  of;  to  recover  from  the  eftects  of 
a  calamity  ;  illness,  (S:c. ;  (2)  —  about,  obs..,  to  circumvent 
in  any  way,  esp.  by  wheedling;  (3)  —  across,  to  reach 
the  other  side  of;  (4)  —  afore,  to  outrun  ;  (5)  —  at,  to 
get  at ;  to  reach,  attain ;  (6)  —  away,  {a)  to  get  away  ; 
to  escape ;  {b)  to  die  ;  (7)  —  ayont,  to  get  beyond  ;  to 
reach  ;  (8)  —  back,  to  manage  to  return  ;  (9)  —  before, 
see  (4) ;  (10)  —  ben,  to  gain  admittance  to  the  inner  room 
of  a  house  ;  (11)  —  but,  to  gain  admittance  to  the  outer 
room  of  a  house  ;  (12)  —  by,  to  get  past ;  to  escape  ; 
also  used  fig. ;  (13)  —  down,  (a)  to  get  down ;  (b)  obs., 
to  reach  or  extend  downwards  ;  (14)  —  forth, to  emerge; 
(15)  —  forward,  to  advance,  get  on  ;  (16)  —  in,  (a)  to 
get  in ;  to  be  allowed  inside  ;  (b)  to  succeed,  manage  ; 
(17)  — into,  to  get  the  benefit  of;  (18)  — off,  (a)  to 
dismount;  (b)  to  get  away;  to  escape;  to  be  acquitted 
in  a  court  of  law  ;  (c)  to  finish  a  piece  of  work ;  see  Off- 
winning,  s.v.  Oif,  1  (33) ;  (19)  —  on,  (a)  to  be  able  to 
ascend  ;  to  mount ;  (b)  to  get  to  work  at ;  (20)  —  out, 
(a)  to  get  out ;  to  escape  with  difficulty  ;  [b]  to  quarry 
stone;  to  open  out  a  coal-seam;  (21)  — over,  (a)  to 
cross;  to  pass  over;  [b)  to  get  the  better  of;  to  'pull 
through';  (22)  — past,  to  get  past;  to  overtake;  (23) 
■ —  through,  (a)  to  make  one's  way  through  ;  (b)  see 
(18,  c) ;  (c)  to  struggle  through  any  difficulty  ;  to  recover 
from  illness  ;  (24)  —  til,  to  reach  ;  to  attain  ;  (25)  —  to, 
(a)  see  (24) ;  [b]  to  have  it  in  one's  power  to  attend  ; 
(c)  to  begin  to  eat;  to  'fall  to';  (26)  —  up,  to  ascend  ; 
to  get  up  out  of  bed  ;  to  rise  from  one's  knees ;  to  rise 
from  a  fall ;  (27)  —  upon,  see  (19,  a)  ;  (28)  —  up  to,  {a) 
to  get  up  to ;  (b)  to  overtake  ;  (29)  —  up  with,  see  (28,  b). 

(i)  Sc.  I  have  won  aboon  all  my  fears.  He's  no  like  to  win 
aboon't  [it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  recover  from  this  disease] 
(Jam.).  Abd.  Murray //rt"/«MV/i  (1900)  39.  Kcd.  Fat  wye  they 
wan  abeen  the  blow  is  mair  than  I  can  tell.  Grant /,iT)s(i884l  58. 
iz)  Sc.  (Jam. 'I  (3')  Arg.  Wondering  how  we  should  win  across  it 
to  the  friendly  shelter,  MuNRO  /.  Splendid  (1898)  106.  Dmf. 
Thought  he  surely  wad  be  better  If  he  could  win  across  the  water, 
Shennan  Tales  (1831)  9.  (4)  S:.  (Jam.)  (5)  Sc.  'I  coudna  win 
at  it.'  Used  both  literally  .  .  .  and  also  metaph.  with  regard  lo 
expense  (Jam.).  Cai.'  Abd.  The  meanin' o' the  haill  ballant  is 
no  that  ill  to  win  at,  Macdonald  D.  Elginbrod  (1863)  I.  47. 
Lnk.  Roy  Generalship  (ed.  1895)  6.       Nhb.'     (6,  a)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 


The  sairer  Kettledrummie  spurred  to  win  awa,  the  readier  the 
dour  beast  ran  to  the  dragoons,  Scorr  Old  Mortality  (1816;  xiv. 
Cai.'  Abd.  I've  byous  ill  wunnin  awa',  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb 
(1871)  xxvii.  SIk.  How  could  he  win  away  a'  the  gate  to  Dunsc 
Castle?  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  39,  ed.  1866.  Kcb.  They  cannot  win 
away  sooner,  Muir  Mmuratg  (\(y^o)  247.  (A)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  I've  a 
charge  to  lay  on  ye,  and  I  cannot  win  away  till  I've  got  it  olT  my 
heart,  Keith  Lisbeth  (1894)  iv.  Ayr.  She's  won  awa!  Ay! 
she's  a  bonnie  corp  !  Service  Dr.  Dngiiid  (ed.  1887)  15a.  Gall. 
Aj',  man,  he's  won  awa' !  C'RocxETr  Bog-Myrlle  (18951  170.  (7) 
Sc.  I  trust,  if  ayont  to  the  ill  place  she  win,  They'll  be  able  to  bear 
wi'  her  flytin'  an'  din,  Nicoll  Poems  (ed.  1843I  134.  Lr.k.  Watt 
Poems  (1827)  17.  (8)  Sc.  (Jam.);  If  it's  my  luck  to  win  back  to 
Glasgow,  winna  I  gie  it  to  Rabby,  Whitehead  Da/I  Davie  (1876) 
241,  ed.  1894.  Ant.  I'll  never  win  back  now,  whatever  may  fall, 
O'Neill  Glens  of  AnI.  (1900)  32.  Nhb.  It's  sae  far  liv  Australie. 
Mebbe,  thoo'lt  niver  win  back  (RO.H.).  Cum."  (9)  Sc.  No  travel 
made  them  tire  Til  they  before  the  beggar  wan  And  cast  them  in  his 
way,  RiTSON  R.  //oorf(  1795,1  '•  '06  (Jam.).  (10)  Sc.  Ye' re  welcome, 
but  ye  winna  win  ben,  Ramsay  Prov.  85  (I'i.).  Cai.'  Elg.  While 
Tarn  an'  him  bade  at  their  bucket,  Deil  a  ither  soul  wan  ben. 
Tester  Poems  (1865)  150.  (11)  Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  (12)  Sc.  Often 
used  in  relation  to  one's  lot  or  destiny  with  a  negative.  '  He 
coud  na  win  by  't '  (Jam).  Cai.'  Dmf.  Do  as  you're  bid;  you 
canna  win  by  it,  Hamilton  The  Maivkin  (1898)  237.  (13,  a^  Sc. 
(Jam.),  Cai.'  Abd.  Ere  we  win  doon  to  Turra,  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  ii.  Nhb.  Ere  the  head  can  win  down, 
Richardson  Borderer's  Table-bk.  (1846)  VI.  307.  (^j  Sc.  He  .  .  . 
had  syde  red  yellow  hair  .  .  .  which  wan  down  to  his  shoulders, 
Pitscottie  Hist.  Sc.  (1728)  iii.  (14)  Sc.  We  made  our  w.iy 
across  country,  and  won  forth  at  last  upon  the  .  .  .  muirland, 
Stevenson  Calriona  (1893)  xii.  (15I  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Though  I  cannot 
win  forward  as  I  ought,  yet  I  have  rejoiced  to  see  others  go 
forward,  Thomson  Cloud  of  IVilnesses  (1714)  21,  ed.  1871.  w.Yks. 
Well,  now,  are  ye  winning  forward  like?  Sutcliffe  Shameless 
/Knj'iie  (1900)  96.  (16,  «)  Sc.  (Jam.);  Ye'll  find  it's  easier  wunnin 
in  than  wunnin  out  here,  Scott  Midlothian  (1818)  xiii.  Frf,  *  I 
notice  that  you  have  barred  the  doors.'  'Ay,  they're  barred. 
Nobody  can  win  in  the  nicht,"  Barrie  Minister  (1891)  xl.  Ayr. 
The  law  has  barred  the  door  again'  us  ever  winnin'  in,  Johnston 
Glenbuckie  {iSSci)  77.  Wgt.  Ye  canna  wun  in  at  this  time  o'  the 
nicht,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (187R)  45.  Nhb.'  (ii  Abd.  My  uncle 
wan  in  to  be  a  lawyer,  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  x.  (17) 
Sc.  The  remedy  the  people  had  of  winning  into  decreets  .  .  . 
would  be  altogether  evacuated,  FouNTAiNiiALLZ'cr.  5h/>//.  (c.  1700) 
IV.  132,  ed.  1759  (Ja.m.).  (18,  a)  Sc.  He's  on  the  horse,  but  he 
canna  win  off  (,Jam.  ^  (A)  Sc.  Tarn  Linton  was  apprehended  .  .  . 
but  there  was  nae  proof  could  be  led  against  him,  and  he  wan  off, 
Blackzv.  Mag.  (Mar.  1823)  318  (Jam.).  Cai.'  Ayr.  They  tell  me 
she  won  aff  vvithoot  scaith,  Johnston  Cvngalton  (1896)  73.  Gall. 
I  had  thus  far  won  off  Scot-free,  Crockett  Grey  Man  (1896)  xiv. 
(c)  Sli.I.  We  just  hed  tree  days  o'  bereseed  an'  a  day  o'  tatics  ta 
wirk,  an'  den  we  were  won  aff,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  246. 
(19,  (1I  Sc.  (Jam.)  ne.Sc.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  Hand 
the  horse  till  I  win  on,  Gregor  Flk-Lore  1,1881)  19.  (A)  Lnk.  I'll 
min'  the  shoon  whan  I  win  on  the  loom  again,  Hamilton  Poems 
{1865)238.  (20,  n)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh. I.  He  canna  win  oot.  Burgess 
Rasmie  (1892")  17.  Abd.  Ve'U  win  oot  amo'  a'  that  steer  o'  unco 
wives,  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  10.  e.Lth.  Afore  I  could  win 
oot,  he  had  gruppit  me.  Hunter  J.  Inwick  (1895)  119.  (A)  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (i888\  (21,  a)  Sc. 
(Jam.)  ;  You'll  never  win  over  the  doorstep  of  Minto  House  till 
you  bring  her  with  you,  Keith  Bonnie  Lady  (1897)  100.  Per.  For 
aince  if  owre  the  boon's  they  win.  The  passions  quickly  speak 
oot,  Haliburton  Horace  (1886)  4a.  Edb.  But  lang  ere  I  wan  o'er 
the  gate,  I  met  a  lassie  gauntin',  Niw  Year's  Morning  (1792")  10. 
(A)  Sc.  O  !  Davit  Balfour,  ye're  damned  countryfeed.  Ye'll  have 
to  win  over  that,  Stevenson  Catriona  (1893)  vii ;  She  wad  hardly 
win  ower  a  long  day  in  the  baggage-wain,  Scott  Old  Mortality 
(1816)  xxxviii.  w.Sc.  There's  been  mony  a  ane  as  sair  forfochten 
and  wan  owr't  a",  Carrick  Laird  of  Logan  (1835)  88.  n.Yks.' 
How  will  they  win  ower't  think  you  ?  They  wan  ower't  bravely. 
(22)  Sc.  Mackay.  Twd.  If  I  could  win  past  the  gentry  in  front, 
BucHAN  fKfdMfj- (1899)  141.  |23,«)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.Whattime 
wan  ye  throw  the  snaw,  Beattie  Parings  (,1801)  6,  ed.  1873. 
Ayr.  ilony  a  time  did  we  creep  belly  llauclit  through  places  that 
I  couldna  win  through  now.  Service  Dr.  Duguid  (ed.  1887)  60. 
(A)  Sc  There  is  so  much  matter  before  us,  as  we  cannot  win 
through  for  a  long  time  after  our  common  pace,  Baillie  Lett. 
(1775)  II.  42  (Jam.),  (c)  Sc.  God  guide  us,  how  can  she  ever  win 
through  it,  Scott  Antiquary  (1816)  vii ;  Ye  inauna  think  to  win 
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through  the  warld  on  a  feather-bed,  Ramsay  Prov.  83  (Jam.). 
Abd.  To  win  thro'  the  warl  has  cost  me  some  care,  Ogilvie 
J.  O^iliiie  (1902)  123.  Gall.  Ye  hae  liad  a  teuch  battle  for't .  .  . 
but  ye  liae  won  through,  Crockett  Raidiis  (1894)  xxxv.  Cum. 
Cai.n'E  Shad.  Crime  i  1&85)  19.  n.Yks.'  He's  sair  an'  badlj-.  But 
t'doctor  thinks  he'll  win  ihruff.  w.Yks,  He'll  win  through  yet 
(C.C.R.).  (24)  Sc.  Gin  the  priest  could  win  til  her  it  might  do 
mair  than  a'  the  doctors,  RoY  Horseman's  IVd.  (1895)  vi  ;  (Jam. 
Siififil.)  Sh.I.  Hit's  no  dat  'at  shu's  spriliklin'  fur,  hit's  ta  win  till 
her  lamb,  Sli.  Aeu'S  (July  31,  1897).  (25,  a)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Ere  they 
win  to  the  Ritterford,  Scott  Mms/ietsy  (1802^  H.  10,  ed.  1848. 
Kcd.  Owre  the  hill  he  hitch't  an'  hirpled,  Tulzied  hame,  an"  wan 
to  bed,  Grant  Lays  (1884'!  114.  Frf.  Ye  canna  win  tae  the 
Mains  o'  Balermo  the  nicht,  Paton  Iiiveresk  (1896)  85.  Edb.  Wan 
first  to  the  mill-dam  ford,  Crawford  Poems  (1798)  98.  Nhb.' 
n.'Vks.  Ah  was  ettlin'  t'  win  tiv  it,  Atkinson  Lost  (1870)  xxii. 
(i)  Sc.  They  said,  'Did  you  hear  the  excommunication  at  the 
Torrwood?'  I  said,  'No,  I  could  not  win  to  it,'  Thomson  Chiid 
of  IViliiesses  (1714)  78  (Jam.),  (c)  Sc.  (Jam.);  'We  got  some 
water-broo  and  bannocks  ;  and  mony  a  weary  grace  they  said  .  .  . 
or  they  wad  let  me  win  to,  Scott  Old  Mortality  (1816)  xiv.  Edb. 
Noo,  just  win  to  and  begin,  Ballantine  Gaberlimsie  (ed.  1875) 
161.  Nhb.i  Noo  lads,  wun-tee!  (26)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Won  up,  won 
up,  my  good  master ;  I  fear  ye  sleep  o'er  lang,  Jamieson  Pop. 
Ballads  (1806)  I.  98.  Per.  Haliburton  Ocliil  Idylls  (1891)  60. 
Dmf.  Or  I  wan  up  she  did  o'ertak'  me,  Quinn  Heatlier  (1863")  41. 
(27)  Sc.  Just  let  me  win  upon  my  horse !  .Stevenson  Catrioiia 
(1893)  XXX.  (28,  a)  Brks.  If  I  could  only  win  up  to  the  pastime, 
Hughes  Scour.  IVhile  Horse  (1859)  vi.     (i)  Sc.  (Jam.)     (29)  ib. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  be  able  to  win  and  tine,  to  be  a  person  of 
substance  to  whom  winnings  and  losings  are  alike  of  little 
consequence ;  (2)  to  lay  one's  ivame  to  one's  imnning,  to 
regulate  one's  style  of  living  by  one's  earnings;  (3)  to 
make  a  ivinning,  to  make  a  living;  (4)  to  zvin  at  liberty, 
obs.,  to  get  free  ;  to  be  released  from  restraint ;  (5)  —  go, 
obs.,  to  break  loose;  to  obtain  liberation;  (6)  — /lonie, 
to  manage  to  get  home  ;  to  obtain  leave  to  go  home  ;  to 
reach  heaven;  (7)  —  on  ahint  one,  to  get  the  advantage 
over  one  in  a  bargain ;  to  impose  upon  one ;  (8)  —  on^s 
way,  obs.,  to  die  ;  (9)  —  redd  of,  to  get  rid  of;  (10)  —  the 
li/iistle,  to  win  nothing  at  all ;  (11)  —  to  {t/ie)/oot,  to  get  on 
one's  legs  ;  of  a  child  :  to  learn  to  walk  ;  (12)  —  to  rest,  to 
die ;  (13)  —  to  the  road,  to  make  a  start  in  business,  &c. 

(11  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Mackay.  (2)  Sc.  FoRD  T/iislledown  (1891)  13. 
(3)  Sli  I.  Hit'll  no  be  fir  want  o'  endeavour  if  dey  mak'  no  a 
winnin',  S/i.  News  (May  13,  1899).  (4)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  The 
gentleman  winning  at  liberty,  Spalding  //is/.  Sc.  (1792)  H.  114. 
(5)  Bch.  (Jam.")  ;  Venus  .  .  .  made  poor  Maggy  lie  in  gizzen.  When 
little  Jack  broke  out  of  prison  On  good  Yule-day,  This  of  my 
quiet  cut  the  wizen,  When  he  wan  gae,  Fordes  Dominie  (1785) 
30.  (6)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Thro'  a'  life's  troubles  we'll  win  hame  at  e'en, 
Wright  Sc.  Life  (1897)  80.  Cai.'  ne.Sc.  Green  Gordonhaveit 
(1887)  156.  s.Sc.  He  could  never  win  hame  that  day,  Wilson 
Tales  (1839)  V.  53.  Ayr.  But  Fll  hae  to  go  noo  or  it'll  be  dark  or 
I  win  hame  to  the  Brig'en',  Service  Notandiims  (1890)  6.  Dmf. 
Wee)  Sandy,  ye're  win  hame  at  last,  Shennan  Tales  (1831)  72. 
Nhb.  He  nivver  won  hame  that  day.  Pease  Mark  0'  the  Deil {i&g^) 
III.  n.Yks.*  It  snew  and  it  stoured,  an'  it  warn't  while  efter 
dark  at  Ah  got  wossel'd  thruffand  wanyamm.  (7)  Sc.  Apparently 
in  allusion  to  one  leaping  on  horseback  behind  another,  and 
holding  him  as  prisoner  (Jam.).  (8)  s.Ayr.  Auld  Jamie  has  gi'en 
up  the  ghost  And  won  his  way,  Hetrick  Poems  and  Siigs.  (1826) 
80.  (9)  Abd.  Ye've  wun  redd  o'  the  goodwife,  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  (i8ti)  VI.  (10)  War.=  (11)  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  By 
the  help  of  a  convenient  stane  .  .  .  She  wins  to  foot,  and  swavering 
makes  to  gang,  Ross  Helenore  (1768)  25,  ed.  1812;  Alexander 
Ain  Flk,  (1882)  69.  (12)  S.Ayr.  He's  been  troubled  lang;  but 
now  He's  won  to  rest,  Hetrick  Poems  and  Siigs.  (1826)  81. 
(131  Abd.  Her  previous  remark  concerning  the  possibility  of  the 
young  people  '  winnin'  to  the  road,'  more  or  less,  in  course  of 
time,  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  19;  (G.W.) 
3.  To  earn. 

Sc.  To  win  one's  bread  (Jam.)  ;  I  can  win  my  crowns  and  keep 
my  crowns  .  .  .  wi'  onybody  in  the  Saut  Market,  Scott  Rob  Roy 
(1817)  xxii.  Kcd.  He  wadna  win  in  twenty  years  .  .  .  The  half 
o'  fat  he  got  in  lieu  O'  losses  by  the  spate.  Grant  Lays  (1884'!  10. 
Rnf.  I  could  'break-olT'  to  two  men,  and  thus  won  3s.  a  week, 
Fbaser  Poel.  Chimes  (1853)  11.  Lnk.  Fuddle  at  e'en  what  they 
win  thro'  the  day,  Watson  Poems  (1853)  48.  Edb.  Ballantine 
Deaiihaugh  (1869)  19.     n.Ir.  Whin  over  in  Scotland  I'd  win  the 


big  pay.  Lays  and  Leg.  (1884)  32.  Nhb.  He  win  his  wages, 
Pease  Tales  (1899)  39.  w.Yks.  Then  aw  can  win  summat,  cannot 
aw?  Snowden  Tales  IVolds  (1894)  xi. 

Hence  'Winning,  sb.  earnings  ;  wages. 

SIi.I.  What  wi'  his  simmer's  winnin',  an'  da  mare's 'at  dcy  sauld, 
dey  wir  ower  weel  aff,  Clark  N.  Gleams  {i8g8)  34.  Abd.  Set  awa 
south  wi'  his  winin',  Anderson  Poems  i^ed.  1826)  41.  Edb. 
Drinking  a'  his  little  winnin',  Liddle  Poems  (1821)  168.  Dmf. 
For  thee  I'll  work  baith  late  and  air.  And  a'  my  winnings  with 
thee  share,  Johnstone  Poems  (1820)  126.  Gall.  Nicholson  Poet, 
IVks.  (1814)  40,  ed.  1897.     n  Yks.2 

4.  To  quarry  stone  ;  to  find  and  dig  coal. 

Sc.  While  .  .  .  Ranken,  mason,  was  winning  some  stones,  the 
upper  part  of  the  quarry  giving  way,  he  was  killed  on  the  spot, 
Edb.  Even.  Courant  (Mar.  21,  1805)  (Jam.).  Or.I.  Peteukin  A'o/fs 
(1822I  App.  80.  Abd.  No  coals  should  be  transported  to  any 
burgh  of  Scotland  .  .  .  but  all  to  be  winn  and  sent  to  London, 
Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792)  II.  107.  Lnk.  The  miners,  or  coal- 
getters,  must  dig,  or  'win,'  as  it  is  called,  tliat  certain  number  of 
tons  requisite  to  keep  the  engine  working,  Gordon  Pyotshaw 
(1885)  85.  N.Cy.'  'Reserved  all  manner  of  mines  and  minerals 
full  liberty  to  work,  win,  and  carry  away  the  same,'  is  a  usual 
covenant  in  North  Country  leases.  Nhb.i  Nljb.,  Dur.  Coal  is  won 
when  it  is  proved  and  a  position  attained  so  that  it  can  be  worked 
and  brought  to  bank,  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1888).  Dur.', 
n.Yks.  (C.V.C.>,  w.Yks.  (D.T.) 

Hence  (i)  'Winning,  sb.  (a)  an  opening  or  sinking  for 
mining  purposes  ;  (b)  a'  headway '  driven  into  the  coal  to 
open  out  the  seam  ;  (2)  'Winning-headway,  sb.,  see  (i,  b). 

(i,  a)  Nhb.  A  new  winning  was  commenced,  Richardson 
Borderer's  Table-bk.  (1846)  V.  18;  Nlib.'  A  new  colliery  is  thus 
called  a  winning  or  new  winning.  When  a  'trouble'  is  en- 
countered in  a  pit  causing  the  coal  to  disappear,  it  is  recovered 
by  a  winning  ;  that  is  by  driving  a  drift.  Nlib.,  Dur.  Strata  sunk 
through  at  Lyons  Winning,  Borings  (1881)  IV.  48.  {h\  Nhb.' 
Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1888).  (2")  N.Cy.'  Winning 
head-ways,  two  parallel  excavations  in  the  workings  of  a  colliery, 
about  six  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet  apart,  extending  in  a  direction 
from  north  to  south.     Nhb.' 

5.  To  attain  by  means  of  effort ;  to  succeed,  esp.  to 
succeed  in  getting  to  a  place. 

Sc.  1  wil  cum,  gin  I  can  win.  I  coud  na  win  (Jam.)  ;  As  sune  as 
I  can  win  to  stand  on  my  twa  feet  we'll  be  aflf,  Stevenson 
Catriona  (1893)  xv.  Sh.I.  J.H.  Da  Last  Foy  (1896)  5.  e.Sc.  He 
canna  win  to  see  ye,  Setoun  R.  Urquhart  (1896)  xxiii.  Ayr, 
After  a'  our  trouble,  Beenie,  the  minister's  wife  canna  win, 
Johnston  Kilmallie  (1891)  I.  46.  e.Lth.  There  was  a  by-ordinar 
congregation  that  day ;  a'  body  that  could  win  was  there,  Hunter 
J.  Inwick  (1895)  70.  Dmf.  Reid  Poems  (1894)  60.  N.Cy.', 
n.Yks.1*,  s.Lan.i 

6.  To  go  ;  to  come  ;  to  reach  ;  to  get  up. 

Sc.  I'll  be  gane  before  ye  win  there,  Scon  Midlothian  (1818) 
XXV.  Sh.1.  Aabody  kjempin  wha  hiechest  sail  win,  Junda 
Klingrahool  (1898)  7.  Or.I.  Ellis  Pronunc.  (1889)  V.  794.  Abd. 
I  mith  hae  moyens  laid  to  win  wi'  you,  Guidman Inglisnntl (i8j$) 
30.  Lnk.  At  length  they  won  the  welcome  gate.  Miller  Willie 
IViiikie  (ed.  1902;  81.  e.Lth.  The  best  I  could  dae  was  to  win  as 
quick  as  I  could  to  the  tither  side  o'  the  door,  Hunter,/.  Inwick 
(1895)  211.  Dmf.  Yet  Tam  got  on,  and  found  the  bell,  "Tho'  how 
he  wan  he  couldna  tell,  Shennan  Tales  (1831)  10.  n.Cy.  Border 
Gl.  (Coll.  L.L.B.);  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Aa  saa  him  win  doon  the  street 
this  minute.  Cum.  Little  gude  'ill  won  to  us  To  meet  tlicm  in  a 
fight.  Burn /?n//rt(/s  (ed.  1877)  16.  n.Yks. '^  s.Lan.' Aw'vc  won 
th'  top  o'  th'  broo.  Sus.  You'll  win  there  some  day  yet,  O'Reilly 
Stories  (1880)  I.  29. 

7.  To  work,  labour.  Sc.  (Jam.),  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  8.  To 
deliver  a  blow,  SiC. 

Rxb.  And  sae  he  wan  the  dad  a  wap,  RiddellPoc/.  JVis.(i8Ti) 
I.  4 ;  I'll  win  ye  a  breeze  (Jam.).  Dmf.  I'd  hae  won  you  sic  a 
clour  of  the  head  as  would  hae  dang  you  stupid,  Hamilton  The 
Mawkin  (1898)  171. 

9.  To  excel,  beat. 

w.Yks.,  Midi.  (J.W.)  Der.  You  never  could  sec  nothing  could 
win  them,  Jewitt /?(7//arfs  (1867J  156.  s.Not.  A  alius  win 'im  at 
marls.     A  can  win  yo  at  cricket  (J.P.K.). 

10.  To  improve  in  health. 

s.Wor.  'Er  'avc  bin  ill,  but  'er's  winning  now  (H.K.). 

11.  sb.  In  comb.  'Win-and-Ioss,  a  marble-playing  term  : 
the  set  of  games  in  which  there  are  stakes  or  forfeits. 
Sc.  (Jam.  Stippl.)    See  'Winnie. 
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12.  Earnings,  wages. 

Kcd.  Duncan  .  .  .  Mair  for  trade  tlian  love  o'  liquor  Spent  a 
shillin'  o'  liis  win,  Grant  Lays  (1884)  no. 

WIN,  sb.'  Obs.  or  obiol.  Sc.  1.  The  quantity  of 
standing  corn  that  a  band  of  reapers  can  cut.  Cld.  (Jam.) 
2.  Obs.  The  group  of  three  reapers  who  worked  on  the 
same  '  rig.' 

Cai.'  This  usually  consisted  of  a  man  and  two  women.  The 
number  of  wins  working  on  a  set  depended  on  the  size  of  the 
farm.     The  wins  changed  in  position  at  each  set. 

Hence  (i)  Head-win,  sb.  the  leading  band  of  reapers. 
ib. ;  (2)  Tail-win,  sb.  the  last  band  of  reapers,     ib. 

WIN,  v."^  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lin. 
Glo.  I.W.  Som.  Dev.  Also  written  winn  Sc. ;  and  in 
forms  winney  Lin.';  won  Sc.  (Jam);  wun  Slg.  Uls. ; 
preitrite  and  pp.  winned  Sc. ;  pp.  winn  Abd. ;  woone  Sc. 
(Jam.)  ;  wun  Sc.  [win.]  1.  To  diy  corn,  hay,  peat, 
iS:c.  by  e.xposurc  to  tiie  air;  used  also  to  denote  harvest- 
making  in  general. 

Sc.  Tlie  upper  scrulTe  is  casten  in  long  thicke  turffes,  dried  at 
the  sun,  and  so  woone  to  make  fire  of.  Dtsc.  Kiugchm  Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
It  fell  about  tlie  Lammas  tide.  When  the  muir-men  win  their  hay, 
Scott  Minstrelsy  (1802)  I.  354,  ed.  1848.  Eh  I.  Stewart  Tales 
(18921152.  Cai.i  Per.  I'll  pii' the  lang  heather  and  win't  on  the 
knowes,  SpENCEPofi"s{i898)  39.  Fif.  The  leadin'o'  the  well-won 
tliraves,  Colville  I'entacitlar  (1899)  14.  Dmf.  I  canna  for  midges 
get  wonnin'  my  hay,  Shennan  Tales  ( 1831)  155.  Wgt.  A  quantity 
o'  peats  to  cast  and  win,  Fraser  IViglown  (1877)  271.  N.I.', 
N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  Dur.'  Lakel.^  A  stack  of  well-won  meadow  hay. 
Cum.«,  Wm.  (B.K.),  n.Yks.^,  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

Hence  Winning-time,  sb.  harvest-time. 

n.Yks.' Wankle  winning-time  [unsettled  weather  for  gathering 
in  tlie  produce]. 

2.  To  dry  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  ;  to  burn  up  ;  of  wood : 
to  season. 

Sc.  A  bundle  of  thicker  ash  sticks  stood  in  a  corner  to  'win  '  or 
season,  Halibxjrio}!  Puir  Aiild Scollaiid {l68^)  18.  Dmf.CKOMEK 
Jicinaius  (1810)  148.     Lin.' 

3.  To  winnow.    Cf.  wim,  v.' 

Sc.  She'll  win  in  your  barn  at  bear-seed  time,  Ki.vlocii  Ballads 
(1827,  2or.  Ayr.  Meg  fain  wad  to  the  barn  gaen  To  winn  three 
wechts  o'  naething.  Burks  Halloween  (1785)  St.  21.  n.Cy.  Border 
Gl.  {Coll.  L.L.B.)     Som.  (W.F.R.) 

Hence  (i)  Winning-dust,  sb.  the  dust  made  in  winnow- 
ing. Glo.'  ;  (2)  Win-sheet.  Glo.',  nw.Dev.' ;  (3)  -sul,  sb. 
a  winnowing-sheet.     L\V.'  (s.v.  Wim-saail). 

WIN,  f.^    Obs.    Sc.  n.Cy.    To  dwell,  reside.    Cf.  won. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Now  wooer  sin  j'e  are  lighted  down.  Where  do 
ye  win  !  Ramsay  Tea-Table  Misc.  (1724)  I.  7,  ed.  1871.  Abd.  \e 
gentle  fowk  'at  win  in  towns,  Beattie  Panirgs  (1801)  24.  Frf. 
Auld  Luckie  M'Laren,  wha'  wins  i'  the  howe,  \VATTPoi/.Sket-l:es 
(1880:64.  Rnf.  Webster /C/y;;)^  1835^4.  Edb.  Wliare  do  ye  win, 
gin  ane  may  spear?  Fergusson  Pof«i5  (1773)  154,  ed.  1785.   N.Cy.' 

WIN,  see  Whin,  sb.\  Wind,  sb.\  v.' 

WINACH,  V.     Obs.     Sc.     To  winnow.     Bch.  (Jam.) 

WIN-BEAM,  sb.  Lin.  A  collar-beam  or  tie  across 
a  roof  from  the  centre  of  one  rafter  to  the  centre  of 
another.     (J.K.B) 

WINBERRY,  see  Wimterry. 

WINCE.  V.  Sc.  Lan.  Chs.  War.  Glo.  Cor.  Also 
written  whince  War.  [wins.]  1.  Of  a  horse :  to 
prance  ;  to  kick  out  behind. 

Fif.  They  almost  winceaway  their  heels  for  joy,  TEttNAUT  Anster 
(1812)  130,  ed.  1871.  Slk.  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  313,  ed.  1866. 
s.Chs.  (T.D.),  War.  (J.R.W.),  Glo.'  [Wyncyn,  or  smytyn  with 
the  fote  as  hors,  refcdo  {Prompt.).'] 

2.  To  hesitate;   to  desist.    ne.Lan.*        3.  With  along: 
to  swagger  ;  to  walk  affectedly  or  with  a  swing. 
Cor.'  ;  Cor. 3  Wincing  along  like  any  girl. 

WINCH,  sb.^  Cum.  Yks.  Also  in  form  wench  Yks. 
[winj.]  1.  A  vice ;  an  iron  screw.  Cum.'''  2.  A 
divided  roller  over  which  warps  are  run.  w.Yks.  (S.K.C.) 
Hence  Wencher,  sb.  a  man  who  works  warps  over  a 
'winch.'     w.Yks.  (J.S.) 

WINCH,  V.  and  56.^  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan. 
LMa.  and  Amen  Also  in  form  winsh  Cum.'  e.Lan.' 
[win/.]        \.  V.  A  dial,  form  of 'wince.' 


Gall.  Winch  not  'ncath  the  lash  of  fate,  Wi'  sobbing  groans, 
Mactaggakt  Eiicycl.  (1824''  441,  cd.  1876.  Nhb.',  Dar.',  w.Dur.', 
Cum.',  w.Yks.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  fAiiier.  Make  Ole  Split-Foot 
winch  an"  squirm,  Lowell  Bigluw  Papers  (cd.  1866)  239.] 

2.  Of  a  horse  :   to  start ;  to  kick ;  to  lift  the  feet  as  if 
about  to  kick.     Cf.  wince,  1. 

n.Cy.  A  horse  winches  .  .  .  while  his  saddle  is  girding  (J.H.). 
Nhb.'  n.Yks.  MERiTONPr<ii's<^/<  (1684)  (7/.;  n.Yk<.'  I.Ma.  The 
same  with  bosses— kick  and  bite  and  winch  away.  Brown  Yarns 
(i88i)  197,  ed.  1889. 

3.  To  cry  out ;  to  make  a  noise.    Cf.  whinge. 

Lan.  '  See  yo'  don't  winch.'  They  both  promised  silence, 
Standing  Echoes  (1885)  10. 

4.  sb.  A  wince  ;  the  act  of  wincing. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Atd.  Poor  Petrie  gae  a  weary  winch,  He  could  na 
do  but  bann,  Skinner  Poems  (1809)  47. 

WINCHANCIE,  see  Wanchancy. 

WINCHESTER,  sb.  Wal.  Also  in  form  winchin. 
A  bushel;  a  contraction  for  'Winchester  bushel,'  the 
English  standard  measure  until  1S26. 

s.VVal.  Maris  got  two  Winchesters  of  barley,  Raine  Tom  Soils 
(1898;  298.     s.Feni.  (W.M.M.) ;  Laws  Ltltle  Eiig.  (1888)  422. 

WINCHIE,si.   Obs.  Sc.  Ayoungwoman.  See  Wench. 

Dmf.  Amang  them  a'  to  pick  and  choose.  And  with  some  winsome 
winchie  noose,  James  Kennedy  Poems  (1823)  65. 

WINCHIN,  see  Winchester. 

WINCH-WELL,  sb.  Glo.  1.  A  deep  or  bottomless 
well.     CI.  (1851).        2.  A  whirlpool.     Glo.'* 

WIND,  ,  si.'  and  f.'  Var.  dial,  and  colloq.  uses  in  Sc. 
Irel.  and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  .' vind  Sh.I. ;  weind  s.Chs.' ; 
win  Sc.  Ir.  Cum.'*  Rut.';  wun  Sc.  Cum.'"';  wynt  Sc. 
s.Lan.'  Chs.'  [wind;  waind.]  1.  sb.  In  comb,  (i) 
Wind-balk,  obs.,  a  collar-beam  ;  a  beam  stretching  across 
the  upper  part  of  two  roof  principals  ;  (2)  -ball,  (a)  a 
balloon;  {h)  in  phr.  to  fire  a  wind-btill,  to  break  wind 
behind  ;  (3)  -bands,  long  clouds  supposed  to  betoken 
wind  or  stormy  weather;  (4)  -bibber,  (ci)  the  kestrel, 
Tiitnimciiliis  nlaitdariits;  (b)  the  fruit  of  the  hawthorn, 
Crataegus  O.xyacautha  \  (5) -bill,  an  acconuiiodation  bill; 
(6)  -bore,  a  mining  term  :  the  bottom  end  of  a  set  of 
pumps;  (7)  -broken,  broken-winded;  (8)  -brussen,  dis- 
tended at  the  stomach  ;  (9)  -clapper,  an  instrument 
erected  in  fields  for  scaring  birds;  (10)  -craft,  sailing 
craft  as  distinguished  from  steamers;  (11)  -crow,  see 
below;  (12)  -cuflfer,  see  (4,  a);  (13)  -egg,  {a)  a  small, 
yolkless  egg;  (b)  fig.  a  noisj',  unreliable  person;  (14) 
-fald,  the  valve  or  clack-piece  in  a  pair  of  bellows ; 
(15)  -fall,  (a)  an  illegitimate  child  ;  (b]  blown  down  by 
the  wind;  (16)  -fang,  a  wooden  pipe  to  convey  air  into 
mines  ;  (17)  -fanner,  see  (4,  a)  ;  (18)  -feed,  occasional 
showers  which  increase  the  force  of  the  wind;  (19) 
-flaucht,  with  impetuous  force  as  driven  by  the  wind  ; 
(20)  -flower,  (a)  the  wood  anemone,  Aiieiuoite  Neinorosa  ; 
(b)  the  pasque  flower,  A.  Piil-atilla ;  (c)  var.  species 
of  garden  anemones;  (21)  -frost  ice,  a  frost  caused  by 
a  cold,  dry  wind;  (22)  -gate,  a  way  in  coal-workings; 
(231  -hole,  (a)  a  mining  term;  a  passage  made  or  left 
for  ventilation  ;  (b)  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind 
blows;  (24)  .hover,  see  (4,  a)  ;  (25)  -Upper,  the  leap  of 
the  sea  into  small  waves  when  the  breeze  acts  on  its 
surface ;  (26)  -mow,  a  small  rick  or  large  cock  of  hay 
or  corn  temporarily  put  up  in  the  field  ;  (27)  -peg,  the 
vent-peg  of  a  barrel  ;  (28)  -plant,  see  (20,  a);  (29)  -rick, 
see  (26);  (30)  -scare,  an  object  presenting  resistance  to 
the  wind  ;  (31)  -shake,  (a)  boughs,  fruit,  (ic.  blown 
down  by  the  wind  ;  (b)  a  small  crack  in  wood  caused 
by  its  drying  too  rapidlj' ;  (c)  of  wood  :  to  split  or  crack 
when  dried  too  rapidly  ;  (32)  -shaken,  thin,  punj',  weak  ; 
(33)  -sheet,  a  coal-mining  term  :  a  sheet  suspended  to 
direct  the  air-current  ;  (34)  -shovel,  a  vane  or  fan  ; 
(35)  -skew,  an  instrument  used  for  preventing  smoke  ; 
see  below  ;  (36)  -spur,  the  end  of  the  roof  of  a  house  or 
rick  ;  (37I  -spur  breach,  a  crooked  stick  thrust  into  each 
end  of  a  thatch  to  secure  the  'wind-spur  rope';  (38) 
•spur  rope,  a  rope  fastened  over  a  hay-stack  to  prevent 
its  being  blown  about  by  the  wind  ;    (39)  -strew,  see 
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below;  (40)  -sucker,  see  (4,  a);  (41)  -wall,  see  below; 
(42) -waveJ,  see  below;  (43)  -way,  the  direction  of  the 
wind  ;  (44)  -whisk,  a  whirlwind. 

(i)  Nbb.'     (a. «)  Sh.I.  Dey  wir  awfully  soople,  an'  whin  dey 
danced  it  wis  just  like  as  mony  wind  baa's  jimpin'   fae   da  ert, 
Stewart  Taks  (1892)  89.     (6)  Ayr.  Bow'd   low   and   trembl'd, 
Fir'd   a   wind-ball,    John    Kennedy  Poet.   IVks.  (1818)88.      (3) 
w.Yks.i,    ne.Lan.'      (4,    a)    Ken.    Holloway  ;    Swainson    Birds 
(iSSs)   140.     (A)  Ken.l     (5)  Sc.   Agric.   Sun.  589   (Jam.).     Rnf. 
Consulting  .   .  .  What  scheme  or  prank   Would  get  another  new 
wind  bill  Passed  through  the  bank,   M'Gilvray  Poems  (ed.  1862) 
36.     Edb.  Ballantine  Z)((7H/;nK^/!  (1869^  306.      (6)   Nhb.'     Nhb., 
Dur.  It  is  cast  with  holes,  called  snore-holes,  in  a  sinking  set  ;  a 
sufficient  number  at  the  bottom  being  left  open  for  waterway  for 
the   engine,   Greenwell  Coal  Tr.   Gl.   (1849').     Cor.  The   white 
rabbit  ,  .  .  being  run  into  a  ■  windbore  '  lying  on  the  ground,  .  . 
though  stopped  in,  escaped.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  w.Eiig.  (1865)  350. 
(7)  Kcb.  She  cam  back,  pechiii  like  a  vvun-brokken  cuddy.  Trotter 
Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  389.      (8)  n.Yks.^     (g)  nw.Dev.'     (10)  n.Yks.2 
(11)  Sh.I.  Foo  I  did  strip  ower  da  stanks  an'  stripes  just  laek  a 
wind-craw,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  254  ;  A  large  potato  is  stuck 
full  of  pens  (wing-feathers  — say  of  a  gull)    and  thrown  outside 
when  the  wind  is  blowing  hard.     It  will  drive  and  jump  before 
the  breeze  with  great  speed,  and  boys  consider  it  quite  a  feat  to  be 
able  to  catch   the   wind-craw    (J.S.).     (12)   Or.I.  Swainson   ib. 
S.&Ork.'     (13.  a)  w.Vks.  (J.W.  \  n.Lin.i     (6)  Wni.  Tak  na  gome 
o'    that   gurt    silly   windegg    (B.K).      (14)    Nhb.l      (15,  a)   Ken. 
(P.M.)     (A)   Ir.  Two   small  windfall  apples,  Barlow  East  unto 
iVesi  (1898)  314.      Der.  A  row  of  windfall  cherries  lying  on  the 
side,  ripening  in  the  hot  sunlight,  Gilchiust  Peaklatid  (iQgi)  130. 
(i6j  Der.2,  nw.Der.i     (17)  Nrf.  Cozens-Haudy  Broad N if.  (1893) 
50.     Sus.  (Hall.)     Dev.   Bray  Desc.    Tamar  and  Tavy  (1836)  I. 
Lett.    XX.     n.Dev.    (E.H.G.)      (18)    S.    &    Ork.i,    Cai.»     (19)    Sc. 
(Jam.)     Fif.    At   it,    swap !  baith   horse   and   man,    Windflaucht 
Ihegither  rasch'd  and  ran,  Tennant  Pn/>/i/;;v  (1827)  143.     (20, «) 
Twd.   She   stooped    to   pluck    some   eaily   white    wind  flowers, 
BuCHAN  Biiniet  (1898)  260.     n.  &  e.Yks.  (B.  &  H.),  Clis.i,   Not.', 
Lei.',    Nbp.',   War.3,   Glo.>,  s.Bck.   (B.  &  H),   Dev."     (6,  c)  Glo. 
(B.  &  H.)     (21)  Nrf.  'Wind-frost  ice'  was  this,  sheer  and  smooth 
as  glass,  Emerson  Birds,  6-t.  (ed.  1895)  379.     (22)  w.Yks.  (T.T.) 
(23,0)   Der.  Tapping   Gl.    lo   Manlove   (1851 V      (l>)  e.Yks.i   ^h 
thinks  we  sail  hev  a  fine  day  ;  it  leuks  clear  1  wind-hooal.     (24) 
Yks.    Yks.    IVkly.   Post  (Dec.    31,    1898).     w.Wjr.    Berrow's  Jrn. 
(Mar.  3,  1888).     Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy  firoarf  A')/.  (1893147-     Sus. 
Knox  Ornitliol.  Rambles  {iS^g)  52.     Hmp.  The  kestrel  or  wind- 
hover, has  a  peculiar  mode  of  hanging  in   the  air  in  one    place, 
White  Sellionie  [iiSS:  164,  ed.  1853.     s.  &  w.Cy.  Swainson   16. 
Wil.  The  kestrel,  or  wind-hover  as  he  is  well  named,  .  .  hangs, 
those   wide  wings   motionless,   on    tl)e   shoulder    of  the    breeze, 
Tennant  Fill.  Notes  (1900)  152.     Dev.  The  kestrel,  called  here  the 
wind-fanner  and  wind-hover,  from  its  motion  when  hovering  over 
the  same    spot  in  search  of  its    quarry.   Bray  Desc.    Tamar  and 
Tavy   (1836)   I.    Lett.   xx.     Cor.   Rodd  Birds  (1880)    315.       (25) 
n.Yki.*     (^26    Glo.  A  large  cock  of  hay  or  corn  such  as  will  stand 
the  wind,  and  not  be  easily  blown  duwn,  Horae  Snbsecivae  (1777) 
467.     w.Cy.  (Hall.)     Wil.'  Containing  about  15  cwt.  in  N.  Wilts, 
and  a  ton  elsewhere.     Dor.i     w.Som.'   In  a  showery  harvest  it  is 
very  common  lo  stack  up  the  corn  on  the  field  in  narrow  ricks,  so 
that  the  air  may  freely  circulate  through  them.     Thus  the  corn, 
if  imperfectly  dried,   takes   no   damage,    as   it    would    do    if   put 
together  in  a  large   quantity.     These   small   s'acks   are   always 
called  wind-mows.     Dev.  Pengelly   Verbal  Pronunc.  (1875)  35; 
Dev.'    (s.v.    Mow).     Cor.'     (27)    n.Lin.'     Nhp.'   (s.v.   Spile-peg). 
(28)  Lin.  (B.  &  H.)      (29)  War.^     Wor.  By  catching  dry  intervals 
the  hands  would  soon  place  a  considerable  acreage  of  stocks  or 
sheaves    on    windricks,    Evesham  Jrn.    (Sept.    25,    1897).      (30) 
s.Wor.'  Two  fut  'II  be  dip  enow  for  this  pwost ;  'e  ain't  much  of  a 
wind-scare.     (31,  a)   n.Lin.'     Rut.'  There's  a  win-shake  in   the 
choorch  yard.     "War-^     (i)   w.Yks.',    ne.Lan.',    n.Lin.',    w.Som.' 
(c)  n.Lin.'     w.Som.'  Turn  eens  way  that  there  hoard,  else  they'll 
be  a  wind-shaked  all  to  pieces.     (32)  s.Cy.  (Hall.)     Sus.'   He's 
a   poor   windshakcn    creetur.      Hmp.    Holloway.      (33)    w.Yks. 
(J-P-)     (34I  Nhb.'     (35)  Sh.I.  I  held  on  til'   a  stane  i'  da  wind- 
skew,  Sh.  News  (Nov.  1 1,  1899).    Kcd.  It  consists  ofa  broad  piece  of 
wood,  to  which  is  fixed  a  long  handle.     This  is   placed   on  the 
chimney-top,  and  the  handle  hangs  down  the  vent.      It  is  altered 
from  its  former  position,  according  to  the  change  of  wind  (Jam.). 
(36)  Cor. 3     (37,  38;  Cor.' 2     (39)  w.Eng.  A  square  platform,   built 
of  brick,  with  a  concreted  top,  used  as  a  winnowing  floor,  where 
the  breeze  clears  the  corn  of  the  husk.  Such  platforms  still  exist  in 
different  parts  of  England,  and  in  the  westare  called  '  windstrews,' 


Baring-Gould  Ric/i.  Cable  (1889)  138.    (40)  ne.Lan.'  Ken.  Swain- 
son ib.     (41)  Stf.  In  melting  of  iron  ore  tlie  bottom  of  the  furnace 
has  four  stones  to  make  a  perpendicular  square  to  receive  the  metal, 
of  which  four  stones   or  walls  that  .  .  .  against    [the  bellows  is 
called]    the  wind-wall  (K.,  s.v.   Spirit  plate).     (42)    Sc.    (Jam.) 
Bwk.  In  years  of  peculiarly  windy  weather,  the  stem,  where  it 
enters  the   earth,  is  often   blown   about   in   a  whirling   manner, 
forming  a  kind  of  [inverted]  conical  hollow,  and  the  coronal  roots 
become    detached  from  their  connexion   with    the   soil  ;    this    is 
provincially    called    wind-waved,    Agric.   Siirv.    133    {ib.}.      (43) 
n.Yks.2     (44)  n.Yks.2 
2.  Phr.  (i)  a/  a  wind,  (a)  at  one  gulp  ;  (b)  in  the  same 
breath  ;  (2)  bad  wind  lo  yon  .'  bad  luck  to  you  !  (3)  in  the 
ivind,  about  to  happen  ;  in  gen.  colloq.  use  ;  (4)  like  ivind 
in  a  dike,  with  great  speed  ;    (5)  Ihe  ivind  is  blowing  the 
ivind about,  the  wind  is  very  boisterous;  (6)  to  be  all  zvind 
and ivoo  like  the  btirnyivind's  belloivs,  to  be  very  talkative; 
(7)  to  be  unable  to  b/oiv  ivind  up  one's  arse,  to  be  slow  and 
dilatory  ;  (8)  to  come  under  the  ivind  of,  to  begin  to  under- 
stand ;    (9)  to  cut  the  wind,  (a)   see  below;    (b)  to  walk 
rapidly  ;  (10)  to  eat  up  the  wind,  to  cause  the  wind  to  fall; 
(hi  to  get  under  the  wind  of,  to  get  secret  or  early  informa- 
tion about;    (12)  to  get  wind,  (a)  to  get  information:  to 
receive  a  hint ;  (b)  to  spread  abroad  ;  (13)  to  give  wind  to, 
to   give   utterance   to ;    (14)  to  hold  one's  wind,  to  stop 
talking;  (15)  to  keep  or  iave  one's  ivind  to  cool  one's  kail, 
'  to  keep  one's  breath  to  cool  one's  porridge  ' ;  {16)  to  lose 
one's  ivind,  to  die  ;   (17)  to  put  the  ivind  in  the  bag,  to  put 
money  in  the  purse  ;   (18)  to  sober  the  wind,  to  make  the 
wind  abate  ;  (19)  to  take  a  person's  wind,  to  beat  or  excel 
him  ;  '  to  take  the  wind  out  of  his  sails' ;  (20)  to  take  one's 
ivind,  to  draw  one's  breath  ;    hence  to  take  one's  time  ; 
(21)  wind  of  life,  mortal  breath ;  (22)  —  of  the  dead  men's  feet, 
an  east  wind  ;  see  below  ;  (23)  —  of  the  word,  the  least  hint. 
(i,n)_Cum.'  Dick   could   swallow  a  quart    at    a   wind;  Cum.* 
n.Yks.   A  cud    swipe  a  pint   off  at  a  wind   (W.H.).      Lan.    He 
lippen't  o'  lettin'  th'  ale  down  o'  at  a  wynt,  Waugh  Chim.  Corner 
(1874)  9,  ed.  1879.      (A)  Cum.  She  can  laff  an'  yool  aw  at  a  wind, 
Farrall  Betty  JVilson  (1886)  13  ;  Cum."     (2)  Ir.  (M.B.-S),  Tyr. 
(D.A.S.)      (3)  Sc.  (G.W.)     Lnk.   He  appears  to    be    in  an   unco 
hurry — there's   something    in    the    win',    Wardrop   /.  Matliisoit 
(1881)  10.     Gall.  What's  in  the  wun  noo?  Glass  Tales  (1873)  61. 
n.Cy.  (J.W.)     n.Yks.  [Ah]   can  n't  tell  whativver'z  i'  t'wind  wi' 
tha,    'TwEDDELL    Clevel.    Rliymes    (1875)   83,    ed.  1892.      w.Yks., 
Midi.  (J.W.)     Nrf.  What's   in  tl'.e  wind  now?  Forbes  Odd  Fis/i 
(1901)  III.     (4)  Lakel.^  He's  gian  doon  t'toon  like  wind  in  a  dyke, 
what  is  Iher  up  ?    It  went  like  wind  in  a  dyke  at  they  war  gaan  ta 
be  wedded.     (5)s.Chs.'     (6)  Cum.  (J. D.)     (7)  w.Yks.  (B.K.)     (8) 
Don. '  Sure  I  thought  ye  sayed  it  attacked  yer  sole.     I'm  comin' 
under  the  win'  of  it  now,   Masther.'     '  Yes,   Bernard,   you   are  ; 
and  perhaps  under  another  appellation  you  may  be  more  conver- 
sant with  it,'  Mac.manus  Bend  0/ Road  (1898)  239.      (9,0)  Glo. 
As  we  fish  up  the  stream,  the  breeze  will  be  almost  at  our  backs, 
and  there  are  fish  enough  to  occupy  us  for  an  hour  or  so  ;  after- 
wards, we  shall  have  to  '  cut  the  wind  '  as  best  we  can,  Gibbs 
Cotsuiold  Vill.  (1898)  164.      (A)  Lan.  He's  svvitchin'  along  like  an 
uncarted  stag.     He's  cuttin'  th'  wynt,  for  sure,  is  th'  lad,  Waugh 
CIn'iii.  Coniec  (1874)  31,  ed.  1879.     (10)  Cor.  The  sun  is  eatin'  up 
th'  wind,  and  it'll   turn    fine,    Harris  Our  Cove  {igoo)  16.     (11) 
N.I.'     (12,  a)  Sh.I.  Doo's  shurely  gott'n  wind,  my  Bawby,  afore 
ony  idder  ane,  SA.  News  (Oct.  5,  1901).     Abd.   Meldrum,  getting 
the  wind  of  his  purpose,  rode  to  meet  him  with  a  party  of  his 
own,  Cobban  Angel  (1898)  32.      n.Yks.*  Ah  gat  wind  o'  what  he 
war  efter.     w.Yks.  (J.W.\  Brks.'     (A)  Gall.  The  story  sune  gat 
wun,  for  the  lad  couldna  keep  his  gab  steekit,  Gallovidian  (1901) 
III.  74.     (13)  n.Ir.  Whin   Paddy  .  .  .  Gev  wind   till  his  troubles, 
Lays  and  Leg.  (1884)  70.     (14)  Lan.  Howd  thi  wynt  a  bit,  Clegg 
David's  Loom  (1891)  xiii.     (15)  Cld.  Savin'  win'  to  cool  oor  kail, 
NiMHO  Sngs.  and  Ballads  (1882)  89.     Ayr.  Saving  win'  to  cool  our 
kail,   AiNSLiE  Z.fl»rfq/"i3;(™s  (ed.  1892)   197.     Dwn.  Ye  may  keep 
yer  win'  tae  cool  yer  kail,  Lyitle  Robin  Gordon,  60.     (16)  Win. 
(B.K.),  n.Yks.*,  ne.Yks.'     (17)  Lnk.  Wad  ye  think  it  was  they 
put  the  win'  i'  the  bag  O'  the  big  millionaires  ?  Hamilton  Poems 
(1865)    151.       (18)  Sh.I.  He  winna   geng  cot  ta  sober  da  wind, 
though  weel  he  can  dii  it,  as  he's  diine  afore.  .  .  Yacob  placed 
himself  on  the  brigstane,  with  his  face  toward  the  east,  and  taking 
his  staff  in  his  left  hand,  raised  his  right  arm,  and  pronounced  the 
following    incantation,    sawing    the    wind  ...    as  he    spoke  : — • 
'  Robbin  cam  ower  da  vaana  wi'  a   shu   nu ;  Twabbie,   Toobie, 
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Keeliken,  Kollickin'  Palktricks  alanks  da  robin.  GOid  sober  da 
wind,'  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  198-9.  (19  Cor.  There's  none  can 
take  his  wind  in  a  hornpipe,  '  Q.'  Tlirec  Ships  (ed.  1892)  88.  (201 
Lan.  We  dust  no  spake  nor  stur,  nor  hardly  tak  us  wynt, 
Brierley  Z)flj' 0«/ (1859)  48.  s.Lan.i  40.  (21)  Gall.  There's  no 
a  human  cratur  drawing  the  wun  o'  life  now  that  I  ken'd  in  my 
young  days,  Mactaggart  ^Jicic/.  (1824)  25,  ed.  1876.  (22)  Wal. 
In  Wales  the  east  wind  is  called  '  The  wind  of  the  dead  men's 
feet,'  because  the  dead  are  buried  with  their  feet  towards  the  east, 
to  meet  their  Lord  at  His  second  coming,  Swainson  Weather Fik- 
Lore  (1873)  226.  (23)  Con.  All  I  wanted  was  the  wind  of  the 
word.  Down  went  me  spade  in  the  spot  up  to  the  shoulder. 
Bodkin  Shillelagh  (1902)  93  ;  A  messenger  was  sent  off  hot-foot 
for  David  Curtin  to  Sligo,  and  back  he  come  on  the  wind  of  the 
word,  ib.  103. 

3.  With  the  def.  art. :   a  children's  singing  game ;    see 
below. 

Elg.,  Abd.  GoMME  Games  (18981  II.  389.  Per.  ib.  390.  w.Yks. 
ib.  389.  Stf.  The  players  form  a  ring  with  one  girl  in  the  middle, 
and  move  round.  Chorus  :  'The  wind,  wind  blows,  and  the  rain, 
rain  goes.  And  the  clouds  come  gathering  from  the  sky!  Annie 
Dingley's  very  prett}',  She  is  a  girl  of  a  noble  citj-,  She's  a  girl  of 
one,  two,  three.  Pray  come  tell  me  whose  she'll  be  ! '  (They  pause ; 
she  beckons  one  from  the  ring  or  a  player  volunteers.)  'Johnny 
Tildesley  says  he  loves  her,  All  the  boys  are  fighting  for  her,  All 
the  girls  think  nothing  of  her.  Let  the  boys  say  what  they  will, 
Johnny  Tildesley 's  got  her  still.  He  takes  her  by  the  lily-white 
hand.  And  leads  her  over  the  water,  Gives  her  kisses  one,  two, 
three,  Mrs.  Dingley's  daughter.'  iThe  pair  kiss  and  part :  and  the 
game  begins  again),  Burne  Flk-Lore  (1883-6)  510.  Shr.  ib.  Glo. 
A  ring  is  formed  by  the  children  joining  hands,  one  player  stand- 
ing in  the  centre.  When  asked,  'Please  tell  me  who  they  be,' 
the  girl  in  the  middle  gives  the  name  or  initials  of  a  boy  in  the 
middle  (or  vice  versa).  The  ring  then  sings  the  rest  of  the  words, 
and  the  boy  who  was  named  goes  to  the  centre,  Gomme  ib.  390. 
I.W.  ib.  388.     [For  further  rhymes  see  Gohme  ib.  387-90.] 

4.  Fresh  air. 

w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  Got  a  mouthful  o'  wynt,  Clegg  Th'  Derby 
(1890)  9. 

5.  A  pause  in  which  to  recover  breath  ;  hence  a  rest  in 
the  midst  of  work. 

s.Chs.'  '  Wey)n  aav  u  weynd  eyiir.'  It  is  often  used  of  the 
after-dinner  siesta.  '  W6eur)z  Jim' dhu  waag'inCir  ?'  'Ee'zaavin 
\z  weynd  i)th  bingg-.' 

6.  "Talk,  esp.  foolish,  boasting  talk.    See  Windy,  adj}  4. 
Sc.  From  the  wind  of  the  Murrays,  'Good  Lord  deliver  us!' 

HiSLOP  Anecdote  (1874)  12.  Abd.  Bonnie  story  that  I  sud  nae 
only  hae  things  connacht,  but  hae  your  ill  win'  to  pit  up  wi' 
forbye,  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  98.  e.Fif.  Yet  for  a'  his  wind 
Mr.  M'Kickie  was  naelhing  better  than  a  tailor  like  mysel,  Latto 
Tarn  Bodkin  (1864)  ix.     n.Cy.,  Yks.  (J.W.) 

7.  Mood,  spirits. 

Ayr.  There  s  something  by  orner  adae— A  something  that's  put 
them  in  unco  guid  win',  Aitken  Lays  of  Line  (1883)  128. 

8.  V.  To  pause  to  take  breath  ;  geit.  in  phr.  to  ivind  a  bit. 
e.Yks.'  We've  had  a  lang  pull  up  hill ;    let's  wind-a-bit  noo. 

w.Yks.^  '  Wind  a  bit,  lads,'  for  he  panted.  Lan.  Owd  Bodle 
wouldn't  wynd  aboon  wonst  afore  he  see'd  th'  bottom  o'  th'  pot, 
Owd  Bodle,  261 .  s.Lan.'  Chs.i  Let  th'  tit  wynt  a  bit.  s.Chs.' 
Yoa')n  bi  fae-r  jig'd  up  iifoa-r  noon,  iv  yoa*  dun)u  stop  (in  weynd 
u  bit.  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  We'll  wind  a  peace  till  th'  raain's  oher. 
sw.Lin.* 

Hence  Windings, s6.  pi.  pauses  to  recover  breath  in  the 
midst  of  hard  work,  play,  Sec. 

Wm.  (B.K.)  w.Yks.  Hold  hard,  I'm  out  o'  puff.  Let's  have 
windings  a  bit  (H.L.). 

9.  To  talk  long  or  loudly ;  to  speechify ;  to  boast, 
exaggerate  ;  to  spread  abroad  as  a  report. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Frf.  'Two  worthies,  o'er  a  bottle  of  the  best,  were 
•windin"  of  theirskill  in  gunnery,  SANDsPofms(i833)  142.  Ayr. 
She  argues  wi'  the  vera  win',  and  gies  it  aft  a  windin",  Aitken 
Lays  0/ Line  {1883)  138.  n.Cy.  fHALL.)  Nhb.  He'll  be  guzzlin' 
at  the  '  pay,'  And  windin'  on  about  his  wark,  Wilson  Pitmati's 
Pay  (1843)  15  ;  Nhb.',  n.Yks.'^  e.Yks.i  He  winds  an  noises  day 
by  lenth.     Shr.'  Whadever  bin  'ee  windin'  at  now  ? 

10.  To  winnow.    See  Win,  v.'^  3. 

ne.Lan.',  w.Cy.   (Hall.)      Dev.  Reports  Provinc.   (,Aug.    1902) ; 
Dev.'  T'other  day  you  must  know  I  went  to  winding,  and  took 
the  boy  way  me  to  cry  to  'em,  and  ruise  awa3'  the  pegs  from 
muzzling  in  the  corn.     nw.Dev.' 
VOL.  VI. 


Hence  (i)  Wind-cloth,  sb.  a  winnowing-sheet ;  (2) 
Winding-place,  sb.  a  spot  of  high  ground  on  which  corn 
is  winnowed;  (3)  -sheet,  s6.,  see  (1);  (4)  -wecht,  5i.  an 
instrument  for  winnowing  corn  formed  of  a  single  hoop, 
covered  with  parchment. 

( i)  Cum.  They  hang  up  a  deal  of  wind  clayths  like  blinder 
brydals,  wi'  hundreds  o'  ryapes  for  rines,  Ritson  Burrowdale  Lett. 
(1866)3.     (2:  nw.Dev.'     (3)  Cor.'     f4)  n.Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Wecht'. 

11.  To  beat. 

s.Chs.'  Snaag'  ut  mey,  will  do  ?  U  lifl  tdoud  uv  li  piip  lahyk 
dhaaf  !    Ahy)l  weynd  ur  iv  do  diiz  bahyt  mi. 

12.  To  taint ;  to  become  tainted  or  sour ;  esp.  used  of 
butter,  milk,  and  bacon. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Stippl.),  Cai.'  Frf.  Inasmuch  as  the  least  cell  of  air 
left  in  its  mass,  or  that  finds  access  by  the  side  of  the  kit,  will 
wind  the  butter,  that  is,  impart  to  it  a  rancid  taste,  Stephens 
Farm  Bk.  (1849)  "■  282.  ed.  1851.  Dmf.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Winkit). 
Kcb.  She  wyntit  milk, and  keppit  butter,  and  sent  young  folk  intae 
dcclines,TRoTTERGn//.  Gossip  (1901)  247.  Lakel.''  n.Wm.T'bacon 
flick  was  a  bit  winded  e'  t'shooder  (B.K.). 

13.  To  discover. 

Dev.  'Twas  winded  by  a  woman  as  owed  Coaker's  wife  a  grudge, 
Phillpotts  Striking  Hours  (1901}  66. 

WIND,  s6.^  s.Cy.  The  doltere\,  Eudromtasmorinellu.';. 
Swainson  Birds  (1885)  183. 

WIND,  v.^  and  sb.^  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  weind  s.Chs.';  win  Sc.  Nhb.';  winds  Cor.°; 
wund  Rxb.  (Jam.)  ;  wynd  Hmp.'  [waind,  woind  ;  Sc. 
n.Cy.  wind.]  I.  v.  Gram,  forms.  1.  Preterite:  (i)Wan, 
(2)  Wand,  (3)  Winded,  Win't,  (4)  Won,  (5)  Wounded,  (6) 
Wun,  (7)  Wund. 

(i)  n.Sc.  I  Jam.),  Cai.'  Dmb.  Taylor  Poems  (1827)  14.  Cum.' 
m.Yks.'  Introd.  44.  w.Yks.  Wright  Gram.  Wndhll.  (1892)  132; 
w.Yks. 3  (2)  Sh.I.  He  held  a  hesp  o'  wirsit  fil  Sibbie  wand  it, 
Sh.  Neti's  (May  4,  19011.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  SIg.  Galloway  Poems 
(1804)67.  Dur.'jCuni.',  w.Yks.',  ne. Lan.'  3)  Ayr.  Ay  she  win't, 
an'  ay  she  swat,  Burns  Halloween  (1785)  st.  12.  e.Yks.'  m.Yks.' 
Introd.  44.  (4)  w.Yks.  Wright  Gram.  Wndhll.  (1892)  132.  (5) 
Lth.  He  .  .  .  wounded  up  his  top  cord,  Lumsden  Sheep-head  (1892) 
276.  (6)  Sc.  (A.W.),  Nhb.'  Cum.'  He  wun'  up  his  watch. 
m.Yks.' /H/»orf.  44.  w.Yks.^^  Lan.  Th' owd  woman  wun  bobbins 
for  hur,  Staton  Rays  Loominary  (c.  i86ii  40.  s.Lan.',  s.Chs.' 
s.Not.  I  wun  the  clock  up  fJ.P.K.).     (7)  s.Lan.' 

2.  Pp.  (I)  Win,  (2)  Winded,  (3)  Wun,  (4)  Wund,  (5) 
Wunnen. 

;  I;  Dinf.  James  Kennedy  Poems  (1823)  49.  (2)  m.Yks.'  Introd. 
44.  (3)  Cai.',  Nhb.'  e.Yks.'  Hez  ta  wun  clock  up  yit?  m.Yks.' 
Introd.  44.  w.Yks.  Wright  Gram.  U'ndhll.  (1892)  132.  s.Lan.', 
Chs.',  s  Chs.'  85.  (4)  n.Yks.^  Lan.  Being  wund  up  into  th'  mill 
chamber.  Waugh  Heather  {ed.  Milner)  I.  10.  s.Lan.'  (5)  Nhb.' 
He'd  wunnen  up  the  clock  an'  forgetten  ti  shut  the  door  on't. 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  v.  In  coiiip.  Wind-  or  Wund-band, 
a  band  of  iron  wound  round  anything  broken,  spliced,  or 
weak,  as  a  cart-shaft,  &c.,  to  strengthen  or  hold  it  together. 
Rxb.  (Jam.),  Nhb.'  2.  Phr.  (i)  /'//  wind  your  watch  for 

you,  an  indefinite  threat ;  (2)  to  ivitid  the  blue  cleiv,  a 
Hallowe'en  rite;  see  below  ;  (3)  —  up  one's  lip,  to  be 
silent ;  (4)  wind  up  the  bush  fijggol,  (5)  —  up  the  watch,  a 
children's  game  ;  see  below;  cf.  wind  up  Jack,  s.v.  Jack, 
sb.  3  (51). 

(i )  s.Chs.'  (2)  n.Sc.  She  bade  ane  near  the  door  stan'  still.  Or 
fate  shou'd  something  gie  her  ;  She  wand  the  clue  wi'  tentie  han', 
An'  cries  '  Wha  hands  the  end  o't  ? '  T.\rras  Poems  (1804)  68  (J am.) ; 
In  this  [Hallowe'en]  incantation  the  person  had  to  go  secretly  and 
in  the  gloaming  to  the  kiln,  carrying  a  clue  of  blue  worsted  thread. 
This  clue  was  cast  into  the  kiln-logie.  The  end  of  the  thread, 
however,  was  retained,  and  the  performer  unrolled  the  clue, 
forming  a  new  one.  Towards  the  end  it  was  held  tight.  It  was 
then  demanded  who  held  the  thread.  A  voice  answered,  giving 
the  name  of  the  future  husband  or  wife,  Gregor  Olden  Time,  104. 
Abd.  There  was  one  spell  which  seemed  to  Bell  more  manageable 
and  less  daunting  than  the  rest — the  'winding  of  the  clue  in  the 
kiln,'  Greig  Logic  0'  Btichan  (1899)  28.  (3)  s.Lan.'  (4)  Ess.  All 
the  players  join  hands  and  form  a  long  line.  They  should  stand 
in  sizes,  the  tallest  should  be  the  first,  and  should  stand  quite 
still.  All  the  rest  walk  round  this  tallest  one,  singing — 'Wind  up 
the  bush  faggot,  and  wind  it  up  tight.  Wind  it  all  day  and  again 
at  night,'— to  the  first  part  of  the  tune,  .  .  that  in  3-8  time. 
This  is  repeated  until  all  the  players  are  wound  round  the  centre 
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or  tallest  player,  in  a  tight  coil.  Then  they  all  sing—'  Stir  up  the 
dumplings,  the  pot  boils  over,' — to  the  second  part  of  the  tune  in 
2-4  time.  This  is  repeated,  all  jumping  simultaneously  to  the 
changed  time,  until  there  is  a  general  scrimmage,  with  shrieking 
and  laughter,  and  a  break  up.  The  players  should  look  somewhat 
like  a  watch-spring.  As  soon  as  the  last  one  is  wound  up,  no 
matter  in  what  part  of  the  3-8  music  they  may  be,  they  leave  off 
and  begin  to  jump  up  and  down,  and  sing  to  the  2-4  music, 
GoMME  Gaines  [iSgS)  II.  384-5.  15)  Stf.  The  game  is  called  '  Wind 
up  the  Watch.'  .  .  The  words  are  only  '  Wind  up  the  watch,'  and 
are  said.  When  all  the  players  are  wound  up  they  begin  to 
unwind,  saying,  '  Unwind  the  watch,"  ib.  385. 

3.  To  enfold  a  corpse  in  grave-clothes. 

Dmf.S— y's  win'  i'  the  last  sheet,  As  cauld  as  lead,  James  Kennedy 
Poems  (1823)  49.     n.Lin.' 

4.  To  roll  or  fold  up  fleeces  of  wool  after  shearing. 
n.Lin.',  w.Som.'  5.  To  draw  coals  up  a  pit-shaft.  Nhb.' 
Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1888).       6.  To  twist. 

Sh.I.  I  wis  sittin'  windin  simmits  at  wir  fireside,  Stewart  Tales 
(1892'!  23;  J.S.)  Ken.i  A  poor  old  man  in  the  Eastry  Union 
Workhouse,  who  suffered  much  from  rheumatism,  once  told  me, 
'  I  had  a  terrible  poor  night  surely,  I  did  turn  and  wind  so.' 

7.  To  warp. 

Ken.i ;  Ken.*  A  board  shrunk  or  swell'd,  so  as  to  be  uneven,  is 
said  to  '  wind  ' ;  and  when  it  is  brought  straight  again,  it  is  said 
to  be  'out  of  winding.'  w.Som.'  Any  surface  which  ought  to  be, 
and  is  not  an  even  plane,  is  said  to  '  wind,'  as  a  door,  sash,  floor, 
board,  &c.  '  Can't  make  thick  old  door  fit  ;  he  winds  purty  nigh 
an  inch,'  or  '  he's  purty  nigh  an  inch  windin'.' 

8.  With  on  :  to  wind  warp  on  a  weaver's  '  beam,'  or  j^arn 
on  a 'cop.  w.Yks.  (J.M.),  s.Lan.'  9.5/;.  Inphr.  (i)ii' 
/he  iViiid,  the  traveller's  joy,  Clematis  Vitalba  ;  (2)  on  the 
ivind,  of  a  plank,  &c. :  warped,  twisted. 

(I)  Wil.  Garden  U'k.  (1896)  76.      (21  Hmp.' 

10.  A  winch  ;  a  windlass.  Midi.  M.a.rshall  Rnr.  Econ. 
(1796)  II.    Nhp.2,  Cor.2 

WIND,  see  Wynd,  5*.^  v. 

WINDASSES,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Fanners  for 
winnowing  grain. 

Rxb.  Wi'  windasses   folks'  corn  to  dight,  John  Hogg  Poems 

(1806)   104   fjAM."). 

WINDBERRY,  see  Wimberry. 

WIND-COCK,  sb.  Sc.  Wor.  Hrf.  Glo.  Also  in  forms 
wain-cock  Glo.'* ;  ■win-cock  Cai.'  1.  A  few  loads  of 
hay,  clover,  &c.  put  into  a  cock  in  the  hay-field  in  rainy 
weather  before  carrying  to  the  rick. 

s.Wor.  (H.K.)  Hrf.  The  clover  ...  is  then  turned,  and  placed 
successively  in  rows,  small  cocks,  beds,  and  large  cocks.  .  .  The 
last  process  before  hauling  is  that  of  collecting  it  into  what  are 
called  'wind-cocks';  each  of  these  contain  about  half  a  ton, 
Marshall  Revieiv  (1818)  II.  342.  Glo.'* 
2.  A  toy  windmill.  Cai.'  3.  A  person  of  unstable  dis- 
position,   ib. 

WINDED,  ppl.  adj.  Yks.  Sur.  1.  Out  in  the  open  ; 
exposed  to  the  wind  ;  also  in  comb.  Full-winded. 

Sur.'  That  corn  stands  right  out  there  full-winded,  and  'uU 
soon  be  fitting  to  carry. 

2.  Of  hay,  &c. :  light  in  the  stack  and  therefore  exposed 
to  the  air.         w.Yks.'  Our  hay  war  seea  leet  an  winded,  ii.  289. 

WINDER,  sb?  Sc.  n.Cy.  Chs.  Also  in  form  weinder 
s.Chs.'  1.  A  fan.  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  2.  A  person  who 
tells  marvellous  stories.    Sc.  (Jam.)      3.  A  heavy  blow. 

s.Chs.'  Faach'  im  il  praat'i  weyndur. 
4.  A  huge  portion  of  food. 

A  whole  round  of  bread  with  cheese  would  be  called  a '  weinder,'  ib. 

WINDER,  sb.^  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Lin.  e.An.  [wi-nd3(r, 
wai-nd3(r).]  1.  A  mill-hand  employed  to  wind  weft, 
yarn,  &c. 

Lnk.  Jean  Jamieson  was  a  winder  in  Bartholomew's  Mill, 
Murdoch  Readings  (1895)  I.  112.  w.Yks.  Usually  a  girl  from  13 
to  16  years  of  age  'F.R.).     s.Lan.'     Not.  Good  IV'ds.  (1865)  125. 

2.  A  woman  who  lays  out  a  corpse,  and  watches  it  till 
the  funeral. 

n.Lin.',  e.An.'  Suf.  Me  and  Mrs.  L.  were  the  winders  as  did 
for  Mr.  Smith  (M.E.R.). 

WINDER,  sb.^  Chs.  War.  Shr.  Mtg.  Hrf.  Also  written 
whinder  Hrf.' ;  and  in  form  window  s.Chs.'    [wi-nd3(r).] 


A  fragment,  shred ;  gen.  in  coinp.  Winder-bit  or  -rag. 
Cf.  window,  V. 

s.Chs.'  Iv  ahy  kiid  u'  got'n  aaf  im,  ahy')d  il  toa-rn  im  au'  tii 
win'du-raag'z.  War.*  The  puppy's  ripped  tlie  tablecloth  all  to 
winder-rags.  Shr.'  Dunna  gie  the  child  that  doll,  'er'll  tar  it  all 
to  winder-rags.  'E  broke  it  all  to  winders.  Shr.,  Mtg.  Blown  all 
to  winder-rags  (M.H.C. ;.     Hrf.'  To  break  to  whinders. 

WINDER,  s6.*     Ken.'    The  widgeon,  Mareca  penelope. 

WINDER,  V.     Lan.  Chs.  Hrf.  Ken.     [wi-nd3(r).] 

1.  To  pine  away  ;  to  decline  ;  to  diminish,  lessen. 

ne  Lan.',  Chs.'^     Hrf.*  The  onions  come  thin  and  windering. 

2.  To  whimper. 

Ken.i  'Twas  downright  miserable  to  hear  him  keep  all  on 
windering  soonsever  he  come  down  of  a  morning,  cos  he'd  got  to 
go  to  school  ;  Ken.* 

WINDER,  see  Window,  s6.',  v.,  Windy,  adj.^ 

WINDFLAT,  «(//'.  Yks.  Thrown  on  one  side.  w.Yks. 
HuTTON  Tour  lo  Caves  I1781). 

WINDIN,  5*.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  (Jam.)  The  smallest 
matter.         Lth.  He  wadna  do  a  windin  without  payment. 

WINDING,  pyp.,  ppl.  adj.  and  sb.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc. 
Irel.  and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  weeneen  Wxf '  ;  weindin 
s.Chs.'      [wai'ndin,   windin.]  1.    prp.   In   coiub.   (i) 

Winding-on-pow,  a  bar  used  by  a  weaver  for  '  beaming' 
warps ;  (2)  -on-stick,  a  stick  through  the  beam  of  a  hand- 
loom. 

(i"!  Lan.  Con  theau  tell  me  what  a  windin-on-pow  is?  Brierley 
Red  Wind.  [\m&,  eio.     s.Lan.'     (2)  w.Yks.  (S.P.U.) 

2.  ppl.  adj.  In  comb,  (i)  Winding-bell,  obs.,  a  bell  tolled 
while  a  corpse  was  put  into  the  shroud  ;  (2)  -case,  obs., 
a  great-coat;  (3)  -engine,  a  colliery  engine  for  drawing 
up  coals ;  (4)  -frame,  a  machine  for  winding  weft  ;  (5) 
•piece,  065.,  a  piece  of  land  which  is  part  of  a  segment 
of  a  circle  :  (6)  •room,  the  room  in  which  weft  is  wound  ; 
(7)  -shaft,  the  working  shaft  of  a  colliery  ;  (8)  -sheet,  the 
dropped  tallow  or  wax  formed  on  a  guttering  candle. 

(i)Nhp.*  (2)  Wxf.'  (s)  Nhb.'  Nhb,,  Dur.  Nicholson  Cofl/ TV. 
Gl.  {1888).  (4)  w.Yks.  (F.R.)  Lan.  A  place  wi'  room  enough  for 
a  winding  frame,  a  warping  mill  or  two,  Westall  Old  Facloiy 
(1885)  xiii.  s.Lan.'  (5)  e.Cy.  (Hall.)  (6)  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan. 
Rachel  did  better  than  send  Peggy  into  the  winding-room, 
''Nestai.I- Old  Factory  (iiH$)K-sii.  7)  Nhb.'  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson 
Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (8)  Bn£f.  A  collection  of  tallow  rising  up  against  the 
wick  of  a  candle,  is  stj'led  a  winding  sheet,  and  deemed  an  omen 
of  death  in  the  family,  Gordon  Citron.  Keith  (1880')  61.  Nhb. 
'There's  something  wrong  tonight!  Just  look  at  the  candles! 
They're  fair  weighed  down  wi'  winding-sheets  ! '  And  the  super- 
stitious old  woman  pointed  to  the  guttering  candles,  whose  tallow 
had  overflowed,  and  hung  upon  the  sides,  Lilburn  Borderer  (i8q6) 
184.  e. Yks.',  w.Yks.'  Lan.  Many  a  family  has  been  thrown  into 
confusion  at  the  sight  of  a  winding-sheet  in  a  candle,  Thobnber 
Hist.  Blackpool  (1837)  loa-  s.Lan.',  n.Lin.',  Nhp.',  ■War.*3, 
s.Wor.i,  Oxf.',  'Wil.  (G.E.D.)  w.Som.'  Supposed  to  be  a  death 
sign  to  the  person  in  whose  direction  it  forms. 

3.  sb.  A  winding-sheet ;  the  wool  or  flannel  wrapped 
round  a  corpse. 

w.Yks.  Shoo  nivver  put  a  windin'  on  to  a  nicer  corpse  (S.K.C.). 
e.An.' 

4.  pi.  Boughs  interwoven  with  the  stakes  used  to  shore 
up  the  bank  of  a  stream.    s.Chs.' 

WINDLE,  si.'  and  v.'  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  in  n.  and  midl.  counties.  Also  in  forms  whinil  Sc. ; 
winle  Sc.  Yks.  ;  winnal  w.Dur.'  Wm. ;  winnel  Sc.  Irel. 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Dur.'  Cum.'*  m.Yks.'  ne.Lan.' ;  winnell 
Shr. ;  Winnie  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.I.'  Lakel.*  n.Yks.**  e.Yks.' ; 
winnul  n.Yks. ;  woonel  Nhb.' ;  wunnel  Gall.  Ant.  Nhb.'; 
wunnle  Sc.  [win(d)l.]  1.  sb.  A  long  stalk  of  grass  or 
corn ;  a  dry  stalk  of  grass  left  standing  in  a  field. 

n.Cy.  The  straw  of  wild  grass  (Hall.).  w.Yks.*,  Lan.',  s.Lan.', 
Chs.'3,  Der.*,  nw.Der.' 

Hence  Windly,  adj.  of  straw  or  plants  :  thin,  tall,  and 
badly  grown.      Glo.',  w.Dor.   (C.V.G.)  2.  Phr.  not  a 

wiiidle,  not  the  least  bit. 

Lan.  '  Were  you  helping  ? ' '  Not  a  windle— nobbut  at  th'  weshin 
deawn,'  Brierley  Red  Wind.  (1868)  82. 

2.  Comp.  (i)  Windle-grass,  a  lank,  parched  stalk  of 
grass  ;  (2)  -straw,  {a)  a  stalk  of  withered  grass,  esp.  of  the 
crested  dog-tail  grass,  Cynosunts  crista/iis,  or  of  the  white 
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couch-grass,  Trilicum  repens ;  (b)  the  whitethroat,  Sylvia 
ciiierea  ;  {c)Jig.  anything  weak  and  slender,  esp.  used  of  a 
thin,  unhealthy  person;  a  vacillating  fellow;  also  used 
attrib. 

(.1)  iii.Yks."  (2,  a)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  He  that  is  red  for  windlestraws 
should  not  sleep  in  lees,  Ferguson  Prot/.  (1641)  No.  334.  ne.Sc.Ye 
micht  hae  ca'd  me  owre  wi'  a  windle-strae,  Grakt  Keck/eloii.  132. 
e.Fif. Garred  usa'shak  like\vinnel-straes,LATTO  Tam Bodkin  <  iii6^) 
xi.  Slg.  Had  the  animal  stopped  a  quarter  o'  a  second  it  would  hae 
been  smashed  into  whinilstraes,  Buchanan  Poems  (1901)  146. 
Rxb.  Like  a  windle-strae  in  the  autumn  winds,  Hamilton  Oiillaws 
(1897)  71.  N.I.',  Tyr.,  Frm.  (B.  &  H.\  N.Cy.'*,  Nhb.i,  Dur.i, 
Lakel.2,  Cum.'*  Wm.  Ya  muda  knockt  ma  ower  wi'  a  winnal 
streea,  Sp.  Dial.  (1885)  pt.  iii.  3.  n.Yks.'^",  ne.Yks.'  e.Yks. 
[Sheep]  will  not  leave  soe  much  as  a  windlestrawe,  BrsT  Riii: 
Ecoii.  (1642)  76;  e.Yks. 1,  w.Yks.'  Lan.  Skulking  and  scared 
with  a  windle-straw,  Roby  Trad.  (1829)  I.  343,  ed.  1872  ;  Lan.', 
ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.'  s.Chs.'  Aay,  it)s  bin  li  despurt  baad- 
tahym  fur  gres ;  ahy)m  shoour,  tu  I6okutniahy  fcyldz,  it  semz  uz 
iv  dhur  wuz  nuwt  bu  win-dl-streez  on  um.  n.Lin.'  Noamoore  ewse 
then  a  windle-stroa  is  fer  a  stack-prop.  w.Wor.',  s.Wor.'  Shr.^ 
(s.v.  Wimble  bent).  [OE.  tvindelstiraw,  windlc-straw  (Hall).] 
(i)  Shr.  SwAiNSON  Birds  (iSSs'i  23.  (c)  Sc.  A  wheen  puir,  feckless 
windlestraes,  ye  maun  awa  to  England  for  your  healths,  Ferrier 
Marriage  {1B1&)  Ky.7^v.  Abd.  Mr.  Sutherland's  no  feckless  winle- 
strae  o'  a  Greater,  Macdonald  D.  E!ginbrod  {1S63)  I.  127.  s.Sc. 
D'ye  ken  that  this  winnle-straw  o'  a  lassie  won  the  kirn  ?  Wilson 
TVi/fs  (1836)  n.  214.  Slk. 'Are  these  spindle-shanks  1 '  'Fraethe 
bottom  o'  my  sowl  I  wuss  they  were — but  alas  !  they  are  but 
wunnlestraes ! '  Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  IV.  181.  Gall. 
Druv  his  windelstrae  of  a  sword,  Crockett  Moss-Hags  (1895)  xl. 

3.  A  '  bottle  '  of  straw.  Lnk.  (Jam.)  4.  v.  To  make  up 
straw  or  hay  into  '  bottles.'    Sc.  (ib.)    See  Windlin. 

WINDLE,  5i.=  and  u*  Sc.  Nhb.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin. 
Cor.  Also  in  forms  windles  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  winnel  Nhb.' ; 
winnle  Sc.  Wm. ;  winnles  Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Yks.^  ;  wonnels 
Sc.  (Jam.  SuppL).  [wi-n(d)l.]  1.  sb.  An  instrument  for 
winding  yarn  or  thread  ;  a  spindle  ;  also  in  coinp.  Windle- 
blade. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  ib.  Sitppl.  ;  A  cousin  wi' accounts  and  yarn  winnles, 
Scott  Rob  Roy  (1817)  xxiii.  Lnk.  They  were  put  on  a  four 
neuked  thing,  like  a  yarn  winnle  blades,  and  rave  a'  their  gouls 
sindry  till  they  turn'd  Papists  again,  Graham  Writings  (1883)  II. 
26.  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  MS,  add.  (P.)  Nhb.'  Garn  winnels 
were  for  yarn,  and  were  a  simple  arrangement  of  a  stand  and 
horizontal  wheel.  On  this  were  movable  pegs  to  hold  the  skein. 
Line  winnels  were  for  fine  lint  thread.  From  an  upright  stalk 
two  axles  were  fixed  at  right  angles,  and  on  these  the  bobbins  or 
pirns  with  the  thread  were  run.  (Obs.)  n.Yks.*,  m.Yks.i,  Cor.^ 
2.  A  windlass.    e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'      3.  Drifted  snow. 

Lin.  The  fences  all  on  'em  bolster'd  oop  wi'  the  windle  that  night, 
Tennyson  Owd  Rod  (i889> ;  Lin.' 

4.  V.  To  wind  yarn. 

Wm.  The  sarvant  lasses  they'd  begun  To  winnle,  wind,  and 
spin.  Whitehead  Leg.  (1859)  i4- 

5.  To  whirl  round  in  the  air  ;  of  snow  :  to  drift. 
n.Yks.'  The  snow  has  windled  up.     Lin.  Thompson  Hisl.  Boston 

(1856)  730.     n.Lin.  I  wonce  seed  a  hay-cock  windling  round  like 
as  if  it  was  a  few  dead  leaves  (M.P.)  ;  n.Lin.'     e.Lin.  The  snow 
windles  under  the  tiles  (G.G.W.). 
e.  To  walk  wearily  in  the  wind.    Dmf.  (Jam.) 

[1.  ^arne  V'jynAeX,  girgiUiis  (Proiiipl.).] 

WINDLE,  sb.'  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Nrf.  Also  in  form 
winnel  n.Cy.  w.Yks.  ne.Lan.'  [win(djL]  1.  A  basket, 
esp.  a  basket  used  in  winnowing  corn  ;  a  tin  receptacle 
for  corn,  &c. 

Lan.  (K.)     Nrf.  N>f.  Arch.  (1879-)  VIII.  174  ;  (R.H.H.) 

2.  A  measure  of  corn,  straw,  &c. ;  usually  a  bushel,  but 
varj'ing  in  different  localities  ;  see  below. 

Edb.  Of  straw,  ^'^  kemple  =  5  or  6  lbs.  trone  weight,  Morton 
Cyc.'o.  Agric.  (1863 '.  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  w.Yks.  Hutton  Tour  to 
Caves{l^8l).  Lan.Ofcorn.inn.Lan., 3bushelsof  7olbs.,and  lolbs., 
».r  220  lbs.  of  wheat,  beans,  pease,  and  vetches ;  of  barley,  180  lbs., 
Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863)  ;  Wheat,  per  windle  of  22  lb. .  lis.  3rf. 
to  IIS.  gd.,  Agric.  Gazelle  (Dec.  ii,  1893)  ;  Potatoes  at  one  pound 
per  windle,  Thoknbek  Hist.  Blackpool  1  1837)  215.     ne.Lan.' 

[1.  OE.  ivindel,  a  basket  (Sweet).] 

WINDLE,  sb."  Glo.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written 
windell  Dev. ;  and  in  forms  wennel  Dev.' ;  winnle  Dev. 


[wi-n(dil.]        1.  The  redwing.  Turdus  iliacus;   also  in 
comp.  Windle-thrush.     Cf.  wind-thrush. 

Glo.i,  w.Cy.  (Hall.),  Dor.  (W.O,  Som.  W.F.R.)  e.Som. 
W.ScJ.GI.  (,1873).  w.Som.'  Dev.  SwAiNSON  Birds  (1885)  5; 
Dev.'  n.Dev.  Larks  be  turned  windles,  Love  goeth  sighing, 
Rock  Jim  an'  AV// (1867)  st.  83.  nw.Dev.'  s.Dev.  Fox  Kings- 
bridge  (1874).  Cor.  RoDD  iSiWs  (1880)  315. 
2.  A  thin,  half-starved  creature  ;  a  weak,  delicate  child, 
chicken,  &C. 

Som.  (W  F.R.)  Dev.  Horae  Subseavae{l^^^)  467  ;  Zo  wayke's 
a  winnel.  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892)  13  ;  Dev.'  An  the  Icet  windle 
ne'er  blubbereth  or  weeneth,  but  look'th  pithcst  and  sifth,  15. 

WINDLE,  V.'  Yks.  Lin.  Nhp.  Hmp.  Dev.  Also 
written  whindle  Nhp.'  Dev.  [wi'n(djl.]  1.  To  dwindle, 
decrease ;  to  waste  or  pine  away. 

w.Yks. 2     n.Lin.'  Th'  swedes  cum'd  up  well,  bud  thaay're  for 
th'   most  part  windl'd  awaay   thrif  th'  dry  time.     Hmp.'     Dev. 
Lo)igtiian*s  Mag.  (Dec.  1896;  161. 
2.  Obs.  To  whine  as  a  child.    Nhp.'    Hence  Windling, 
ppl.  adj.  weak,  delicate,  pining. 

w.Yks. 2  Dor.'  The  whindlen  chaps  in  town  Wi'  backs  so  weak 
as  rollers,  281. 

WINDLEEGG,  sb.  Chs.'  A  wind-egg,  an  egg  without 
a  shell. 

WINDLESS,  adj.  Sc.  Yks.  Also  in  form  win'less  Sc. 
[wi'n(d)lss.]    Breathless  ;  exhausted. 

Ayr.  He  wad  come  out  sweatin'  and  blawin'  like  a  win'less 
cock,  Hunter  Lt/e  Studies  (1870)  50.     n.Yks.^ 

WINDLIN,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  written  windlen  Sc. 
(Jam.)  ;  windling  Sc. ;  and  in  forms  winlen  Sc. ;  winlin 
Sc.  N.L' ;  winling,  winnlin  Sc. ;  wonlyne  Sc.  (Jam.) 
[wi-n(d)lin.]  A'bottle'of  straw  or  hay.  See  Windle,  sA.' 3. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  He  stumbles  at  a  strae  and  lowps  o'er  a  wonlyne, 
Ramsay  Prov.  (1737%  Sh.L  Sli.  News  (Jan.  15,  1898).  Cai.' 
nw.Abd.  Seek  a  winlen  o'  their  strae,  Goorfit'i/s  (1867)  st.  44.  Ltli. 
Morton  Cvclo.  Agric.  (i863>.     N.I.' 

WINDMILL,  sb.  Wm.  Rut.  1.  In  phr.  lo  do  the 
■luindmill,  to  make  one's  mark,  because  unable  to  sign 
one's  name.     Rut.'        2.  A  child's  toy  ;  see  below. 

Wm.  A  child's  toy  formed  by  a  small  cross  fitted  to  a  stick  by 
means  of  a  pin,  and  which  revolves  when  the  holder  runs  with  it 
facing  the  wind  (B.K.). 

WINDOCK,  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Also  in  forms  winnoc 
Ayr. ;  winnock  Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.  ;  wunnock  Sc. 
[win(d)3k.]        1.  A  window. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Mony  a  time  I  hae  helped  Jenny  Dennison  out  o' 
the  winnock,  Scott  Old  Moilality  (1816)  xxv.  Elg.  He  fondly 
thinks  Ye're  the  wee  winnock's  light,  Couper  Poetry  (1804")  I. 
187.  Frf.  Ane  o'  the  little  winnocks  o'  the  auld  castle,  Lowson 
Gnidfolloiu  (1890)  60.  e.Fif.  A  sly  peep  through  the  shutterless 
winnock,  Latto  Tarn  Bodkin  (1864)  ii.  s.Sc.  I  hears  a  rap  at  the 
windock,  Wilson  Tales  (1839)  V.  397.  Kcb.  Left  a  trail  o'  blude 
on  the  whitewesh  o'  the  wunnock,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (igoi^ 
247.     n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  {Coll.  L.L.B.) 

2.  Comp.  (i)  Windock-bole,  the  aperture  for  the  window; 
(2) -bred,  06s.,  a  window-shutter;  (3) -bunker,  (a)awindow- 
seat  which  forms  a  chest  or  settle ;  (b)  a  window-hole ; 
(4)  -cheek,  the  side  of  the  window;  (5)  -lug,  (6)  -neuk, 
a  window-corner  ;  (7)  -sole,  a  window-sill. 

(i)  w.Sc.  For  Gude-sake,  Jess,  baud  fast  by  sash  or  shouther, 
else  ye'll  for  a  certainty  flee  out  at  the  winnock-bole  like  a  witch, 
Carrick  Laird  0/ Logan  (1835)  281.  (2)  w.Sc.  Doors,  hatches, 
winnock-brods  are  steerin,  A.  Wilson  Pofms  (1790)  82.  (3,  « 
Ayr.  A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east,  There  sat  auld  Nick,  in  shape 
o'  beast,  Burns  Tam  o'  Shanter  (1790)  1.  119.  (A)  Per.  An 
aperture  .  .  .  was  left  in  the  middle  of  the  ridge  to  admit  the  light 
and  '  vent  the  reek.'  No  winnock-bunker  was  otherwise  con- 
sidered necessary,  Monteath  £>H>;Wa««  (1835)  82,  ed.  1887.  (4) 
Fif.  George  Buchanan,  douce  and  meek,  Was  reading,  by  his 
windock-cheek,  Tennant  Papislry  ,  1827)  75.  (5)  Sc.  At  the  door- 
sill,  or  winnock-lug,  was  never  mark  o'  feet,  Macdonald  Alec 
Forbes  1865  1  I.  xxii.  (6)  Sc.  Through  the  winnock-neuk  the  sun 
blinks  in.  Ballads  and  Poems  \  1885;  127.  Dmb.  Thou  sits  rent 
and  duty  free  In  winnock  neuk,  or  bushy  tree,  Taylor  Poems 
(18271  59.  (7)  GalL  There  was  the  verra  winnock-sole  where 
my  mither  set  my  parritch  to  cool,  Crockett  Dark  o'  Moon 
(1902    208. 

WINDON,  sb.  Obs.  e.An.  A  window.  e.An.'  Nrf. 
Hollowav. 
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WINDORfE,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Rut. 
Glo.  Hmp.  Dor.  Som.  Also  written  windoor  GIo.  Dor. 
A  corruption  of '  window '  from  a  fancied  connexion  witli 
'  wind  '  and  '  door.' 

w.Yks.  HoLLOWAY.  Lan.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.)  Lin. 
Skinner  (1671).  Rut.i  The  North  Weste  windeoor,  Accounts 
(1722).  Glo.  I  can  hear  it  against  the  windore,  Gissing  Both  of 
this  Parish  (1889)  I.  2;  Glo. 2  Hmp.  Holloway.  Dor.  (W.C. 
c.  1750).     Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eiig.  (,1825). 

WINDOW,  i6.'  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  winda  Yks. ;  winder  n.Cy.  Yks.  ;  windy 
Ir.  [wi-nda.]  1.  In  coinp.  (i)  Window-board  or  -bred, 
a  shutter  ;  (2)  -bole,  a  small  opening  in  the  wall  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  in  light  and  air,  generally  closed  with 
a  wooden  shutter,  instead  of  with  glass  ;  see  Bole,  sb.^  1 ; 
(3)  -bottom,  a  window-sill;  (4)  -curtain,  a  curtain  strung 
across  the  lower  half  of  a  window  ;  (5)  -drip,  the  drip- 
stone of  a  window-moulding  ;  (6)  -glass,  a  window-pane  ; 
(7)  -hole,  a  small  opening  in  a  loft  or  barn,  generally 
closed  with  a  door  ;  (8)  -keeker,  (9)  -looker,  (10)  -peeper 
obs.,  an  official  appointed  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
windows  in  a  house  in  the  days  of  the  window-tax  ; 
(11)  -shut,  see  (i)  ;  (12)  -sole,  (13)  -stool,  see  (3);  (14) 
-swallow,  the  martin,  Chelidon  urbica;  {15)  -tacking, 
see  below. 

(i)  Sc.  It  was  in  and  through  the  window-broad,  Herd  Coll. 
Stigs.  (1776)  II.  215  (Jam.).  Ayr.  John  Paiks  was  takin'  doon 
his  window-brod  as  I  gaed  bye,  Service  Notaiidums  { ligo)  ^2. 
Edb.  Tirling  ...  at  the  window  brod  to  get  in,  MoiR  Mansie 
Wauch  (1828)  i.  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  Nhb.  The  industrious  dame  had 
just  awoke  And  thrown  her  window-board  ajar,  Wilson  Fi/»i(Ih's 
Pav  (1843)  60.  n.Yks.  Ah.  Nan,  steek'th  winderboard.and  mack 
it  dark,  Meriton  Praise  Ale  (1684)  1.  261.  (2)  Sc.  (Jam.")  ;  I  was 
out  at  the  window-bole  when  your  auld  back  was  turned,  Scott 
Old  Mortality  (1816)  vii.  Fif.  Their  window-boles  looking  out 
upon  the  graves,  Colville  K<i-»aai/«r  (1899I  8.  Exb.  My  lord 
heard  me  in  silence  ;  then  walked  to  the  window-bole  and  looked 
out,  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  147.  (3)  w.Yks.  Sam  made  a  grab 
at  it,  an  it  flew  to  th'  winder-bottom,  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1877) 
43.  s.Lan.'  Der.  1  bowt  her  them  wool-mats  i'  th'  window 
bottom,  Gilchrist  Peakland  (1897)  34.     (4)  e.Dur.i  (s.y.  Shades). 

(5)  w.Yks.  Walter  gets  in  theer,  ther's  no  window-drips  (A.C.). 

(6)  Dev.  A  butivul  day,  sure  enough,  an'  the  elements  all  red  an' 
blue,  like  the  Saviour's  clothes  in  the  window-glasses  to  Church, 
Piiillpotts  Sons  of  Morning  (1900)  146.  (7:  n.Yks.  Oppen 
t'winder-hooal,  an'  throw  t'shavs  into  t'barn  (I.W.).  (81  n.Yks. = 
(9)  Cum.i*  (lo)  Cum.  (M.P.),  n.Yks.*,  w.Yks.i  Lan.  Walkden 
Diary  (ed.  1866)  34.  ne.Lan.',  n.Lin.i  Rut.'  Paid  Lawrence 
pickreingfor  going  with  Windowpeeper,6rf.  (1744).  e.An.'  (11) 
w.Yks.  Thru  t'oppen  winda-shut,  Preston  Poems  (1864^  17. 
ne.Lan.i  (12)  Sc.  (A.W.)  Edb.  Sharp  frosty  nights  that  left  all  the 
window-soles  whitewashed  over  with  frost  rind  in  the  mornings, 
Moiu  Mansie  Wauch  (1828)  xxv.  Slk.  Hinging  about  the  window- 
soles  as  usual,  Hogg  Poems  (1838)  361,  ed.  1866.  n.Yks.=,  n.Lin.l 
(13)  Ir.  Will  you  hand  me  over  that  other  clew  out  of  the  windy- 
stool  there?  Carleton  Traits  Peas.  (ed.  1843)  I.  102.  (14)  Nhb. 
(W.G.),  Nhb. I  (15)  s.Lan.i  A  practical  joke  played-off  by  mis- 
chievous boys,  on  dark  nights,  upon  country  cottagers.  A  button 
is  tied  to  the  end  of  a  short  piece  of  string  and  affixed  to  a  window- 
frame.  This  is  so  worked  from  a  distance  by  a  long  thread,  as  to 
produce  a  continuous  tapping  on  the  glass.  When  the  cottager 
comes  to  the  door,  he  sees  no  apparent  cause  for  the  noise,  and 
is  considerably  mystified,  unless  he  knows  the  trick. 

2.  Phr. /row  window  to  wall,  from  one  place  to  another. 
s.Lan.'  He  goes  wanderin'  abeawt  fro'  window  to  wole. 

3.  Any  opening  in  a  room  other  than  the  door.    Cai.' 

4.  A  small  recess  in  the  wall  of  a  room  used  as  a 
receptacle  for  small  articles,    ib. 

WINDOW,  V.  and  sb.'^  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Yks.  Lan.  Der. 
Not.  Lin.  Also  in  forms  winda  Nhb.';  winder  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.'  Dur.i  n.Yks.'"  ne.Yks.'  ni.Yks.i  w.Yks.'=  Not.' 
sw.Lin.' ;  wander  Nhb.'  [wi'nda.]  1.  v.  A  dial,  form 
of '  winnow.' 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Sh.I.  Der  [mice]  no  been  i'  da  barrel  wi'  da 
window'd  corn,  I  houp  ?  Sh.  News  (Dec.  11,  1897).  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.'  We'll  winder  that  bit  wheat  an'  then  we'll  be  dyun.  Dur.', 
n.Yks. '2-',  ne.Yks.i  e.Yks.  Marshall  Rur.  Econ.  (1788). 
m.Yks.',  w.Yks."*     Lan.  Windowed  my  wheat  the  chaff  out  of  it, 


Walkden  Diary  (ed.   1866)  45.     nw.Der.^     Not.  Morton  Cyclo. 
Agric.  (1863)  ;  Not.*     sw.Lin.'  He's  in  the  barn,  windering  corn. 

Hence  (i)  Winder-cloth,  sb.  a  winnowing-cloth  ;  (2) 
Windering-machine,  sb.  a  winnowing-machine;  (3) 
Windering-sheet,  sb.,  see  (i). 

^i)    Nhb.'       (2)   Nhb.i,    Dur.',    n.Yks.l,    ne.Yks.i      s.Not.    The 
winderin  machine's  broke  (J.P.K.).     (3I  sw.Lin.' 
2.  sb.  A  winnowing-machine.     n.Yks.* 

WINDOW,  see  Winder,  sb^ 

WINDRAKE,  sb.  Obs.  e.Yks.  The  right  of  driving 
cattle  to  water  over  another  man's  land.  Marshall  Rur. 
Econ.  (1796)  I.  21. 

WINDREM,  see  Widdrim. 

WINDROW,  sb.  and  v.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  windraane. Lan.';  windraw  w.Yks.' 
n.Lin.';  windrew  vv.Som.' ;  winnraa  Wm.  ;  winraa 
Nhb.' ;  winraw  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.'  e.Yks.'  n.Lin.' ;  winroo 
Der.*  ;  winrow  Dur.'  Cum."  n.Yks.*  m. Yks.' w.Yks.*  Lan.' 
e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Chs.'  s.Chs.'  nw.Der.'  Nhp.'  Shr.'*  Glo.' 
Ess.;  wunraa  Nhb.'  [wi-n(d)rou.]  1.  sb.  The  long 
line  into  which  hay,  barley,  &c.  is  raked  for  drying  before 
being  carried  ;  a  row  of  corn-sheaves,  heaps  of  peat,  &c. 
set  up  to  dry. 

Sc.  SiBBALD  Gl.  (1802)  (Jam.).  N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  Dur.',  Lakel.*, 
C-am.'*  Wm.  Thaed  cum  an  feyh  t'moss,  er  greeave,  er  fooat,  er 
winnraa.  Spec.  Dial.  (1885)  pt.  iii.  29.  n.Yks.*,  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.', 
w.Yks.' *3^  Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.'^,  s.Chs.',  Der.*, 
nw.Der.'  Not.  Put  the  hay  in  little  or  great  windrows  (J.H.B.). 
n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.'  It  looked  like  windrows  when  it  was  mown,  the 
grass  was  so  thick.  Lei.',  Nhp.'*,  War.^  Shr.'  The  rain  couldna 
ketch  it  at  a  wus  time  than  in  winrows ;  if  it  'ad  bin  cocked,  it 
6C>d  a  throwed  if  off;  Shr.*,  Glo.'  Bdf.  The  second  operation  on 
the  hay  consists  in  turning  it  with  forks,  or  more  commonly  in 
raking  it  into  small  windrows,  Batchelor  Agric.  (1813)  442. 
Mid.  Marshall  y?(?-i'iVzc(i8i7)V.  106.  e.An.',  Suf.',  Ken.'*,  Sur.', 
Sus.',  Hmp.'  Dor.  Hardy  il/(K/rf/»^Ooa'rf  (1874)  xxv.  w.Som.' 
[Fitzherbert  Hush.  (1534)  34.] 

Hence  Double-windrow,  sb.,  see  below. 

Mid.  Every  two  persons  rake  the  hay  in  opposite  directions,  or 
towards  each  other,  and  by  that  form  a  row  between  them  of 
double  the  size  of  a  single  windrow.  Each  of  these  double 
windrows  are  about  six  or  eight  feet  distant  from  each  other, 
Middleton  View  Agric.  (1798-  239. 

2.  Comp.  Windrow-stook,  obs.,  a  'stook'  of  corn  so 
placed  that  the  wind  shall  not  disarrange  the  sheaves. 
e.Yks.  Best  Rur.  Econ.  (1641)  54.  3.  A  swath  of  hay 
or  corn  as  left  by  the  mower.  n.Lin.'  4.  Obs.  The 
piece  of  land  lying  between  the  headland  and  the  hedge, 
frequently  dug  up  in  order  to  mend  the  arable  land. 

n.Cy.  (K.)  Ess.  Young  Annals  Agric.  (1784-1S15).  e.  &  s.Cy. 
It  is  called  windrow  because  it  is  laid  in  rows  and  exposed  to  the 
wind,  Ray  (1691). 

5.  Parallel  lines  of  foam  seen  on  a  lake  during  a  high 
wind.  Cum.*  6.  A  tithe.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]        Lin.'  The  estate  is  windrow  free. 

7.  V.   To  put  hay,  peat,  iS;c.  into  '  windrows.' 

Sc.  (Jam.)  EJb.  After  this  [footing  the  peats]  comes  the 
operation  of  wind-rowing,  or  the  building  them  up  in  narrow 
heaps,  or  fragments  of  dykes  :  in  which  state  they  remain  till 
carried  home  and  put  into  a  winter  stack,  which  is  covered  with 
sod  to  defend  it  from  rain,  Pennecuik  IVks.  (1715)  72,  ed.  1815. 
Twd.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.  Holloway.  Lan.  Thomas  went  and  winrowed 
our  turf,  Walkden  Z)iV?;7  (ed.  1866)  a8.  e.An.'  Nrf.,  Suf.  Grose 
(1700.     Siis.' 

WIND-THRUSH,  sb.  War.  Glo.  Som.  Cor.  The  red- 
wing, Turdiis  iliacus.     Cf  windle,  s6.* 

War.  Anderton  Lett.  Cy.  House  (1891)  134.  Glo.  Horae 
Subsecivae  ^I777)  467.  Som.  SwAiNSON  Birds  (1885)  5.  Cor. 
Rodd  Birds  ti88o)  315. 

WINDY,  adj.'  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  weindy  s.Chs.' ;  winder  Stf ' ;  win'y  Sc.  ; 
wundy  Nhb.' ;  wyndy  s.Lan.' Chs.' ^  [windi.]  1.  adj. 
In  comb,  (i)  Windy-bags,  (2)  -hash,  an  incessant  talker; 
(3)  -knots,  see  below;  (41  -milk,  milk  that  has  turned 
sour  ;  (5)  -mill,  a  windmill ;  (6)  -organ,  a  talkative,  un- 
truthful person;  (7)  —  Saturday,  a  peculiarly  windy  day; 
see  below;  (8)  -wallet(s,  (a)  see  (6);  [b)  a  person  given  to 
break  wind  behind  ;  (9)  -wallops,  see  (i). 
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(i";  Cum.'"  n.Yks.  She's  an  awd  windybags  (I.W.).  ne.Yks. 
Marshall  i?»r.  Econ.  (17961  II.  357.  (2)  Nhb.'  He's  nowt  bud 
a  windy-hash.  1,3)  Sh.I.  In  selecting  a  new  boat,  the  service  of 
an  expert  was  commonly  required  to  examine  the  bords,  in  order 
to  detect  the  presence  of  windy-knots  or  wattery-swirls  in 
the  wood.  The  presence  of  these  indicated  that  the  boat  was 
liable  to  stOra-brooken,  i.  e.  blown  up  by  tlie  wind  on  land,  or 
misfOrn  at  sea,  Spence  Flk-Loie  (1899)  126.  (4)  n.Lin.'  (5) 
s.Lan.i,  Chs.',  s  Chs.',  Stf.'  Shr.i  'E  wuz  a  crack-waggon,  windy- 
mill  fox  !  (6)  Nhb.i  (7)  Dmf.  Mirk  Monday  was  a  day  of  almost 
total  darkness,  and  is  frequently  counted  from  as  an  era.  Windy 
Saturday  is  another  of  these  traditional  eras,  Cromek  Rtmaiiis 
(1810)  115.  (8,  «l  So.  (Jam.)  Bwk.  Windy-walkts  fu'  o'  pride, 
Henderson  Pop.  Rhymes  (1856)  125.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Had  yor 
gob  ;  yo'r  a  fair  windy-wallets  !  Cum.*,  e.Yks.'  \bi  Rxb.  (Jam.  1 
(9)  Nhb.> 

2.  Having  plenty  of  breath. 

Abd.  The  windy  piper  sounds  his  drone  As  wecl  he  can,  Keith 
Farmer's  Ha  (1774)  St.  23,  ed.  1801.  Per.  The  piper  is  windy, 
an'  weel  he  can  blaw.  Ford  Harp  (1893)  216. 

3.  Flatulent  ;  producing  flatulence. 

Abd.  My  wanie's  as  teem  as  a  whistle,  and  as  windy,  Cobban 
Arigct  (1898)  309.  Som.  Taters  which  .  .  .  es  windy  zort  o  grub, 
Agrikler  Rhymes  (1872)  75.  Cor.  My  stummik  wassent  feelin' 
wel,  Quait  windy,  Daniel  Muse  in  Motley,  40. 

Hence  Windisome,  adj.  producing  flatulence. 

Per.  I  like  pease  brose  real  well,  but  they're  windisome  a  wee. 
The  diet  at  that  farm  is  mair  windisome  than  fattening    G.W.). 

4.  Noisy,  talkative  ;  empty-headed  ;  silly;  boastful,  vain, 
proud.     See  Wind,  sb.^  6. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  He  is  a  windy  body  when  he  gets  on  his  auUl-warld 
stories,  Scott  Redg.  (1824I  x.  Abd.  Some  gey  roch  an'  win'y 
words,  Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xviii.  Fif.  The  tailor  was 
voted  a  windy  buddy,  mucli  given  to  blawin'  or  boasting,  Colville 
Vernacular  (1899)  16.  Edb.  A  windy  taylor  leads  the  van,  A 
clean-hough'd  nimble  little  man,  Har'st  Rig  (1794^  22,  cd.  1801. 
N.Cy.l,  Nhb.',  Cum.'*  n.Yks.' A  windy,  waffly  chap.  e.Yks.', 
w.Yks.'  Lan.  A  windy  silly  jade,  Kay-Shuttlevvorth  Scaisdate 
(i860)  I.  103.  ne.Lan.'  s.Not.  I  don't  reckon  noat  o'  what  he 
sa3'S ;  he's  so  windy;  he's  alius  got  a  lot  to  blow  off  (J.P.K.V 
n.Lin.'  Shr.'  'E's  a  windy  fool.  'E's  the  windiest  chap  w'en 
'c's  'ad  a  drop  o'  drink  as  ever  I  seed. 

Hence  (i)  Windiness,  sb.  verbosity;  (2) 'Windysome, 
adj.  long-winded. 

\i)  n.Yks. 2  (2)  Ayr.  The  win'ysome  screeds  of  advice  which 
he  thocht  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  give  me,  Service  Dr.  Dtiguid 
(cd.  1887)  85. 

5.  Wlieedling,  insinuating. 

I.W.'That  wold  jobber  wanted  to  git  they  pigs  out  o'  me  terbul 
bad,  and  wuddcn't  he  jest  about  windy  over  it  :  but  'twas  noo 
good.     I  could  zee  droo  it,  he  was  too  flitch  by  half. 

6.  Of  a  horse:  fresh  and  playful.  Shr.'  7.  Wild, 
rackety,  hare-brained. 

Chs.'  He'  a  wyndy  chap  ;   Chs. 3  As  wyndy  as  a  March  hare. 
s.Chs.'  It's  won  on  iz  weyndi  triks.     Yaa- weyndi  foo !  kon'  u 
yu  let  dhu  os  ul6o'iin  weyl  ee)z  aavin  iz  bit  u  kuurn  ?     SaaTV  yii 
reyt  iv  ee  nokt  yiir  brccnz  aayt. 
8.  sb.  A  mad,  hare-brained  person. 

s.Chs.'  Ahy  wiin'dur  aay  ee  daa'rz  triist  iz  os'iz  wi  sich'  li 
weyndi  flz  im-. 

WINDY,  nfl'/.=    Nhb.'    Winding,  wavy. 

Applied  to  strata  which  assume  a  wavy  form,  and  are  hence 
called  windy  beds. 

WINE,  sb.    Sc.  Lakel.  Cum.  Yks.    [wain.]     In  comp. 

(1)  Wine-berry,  {a)  the  red  currant,  Ribcs  rubrunt  ; 
(6)  the  gooseberry,  R.  Grosstilaria ;  (2)  -sour,  a  kind  of 
large  plum  ;  (3)  -tree,  ?the  blackthorn,  Pnimts  spinosa 
[not  known  to  our  correspondents]. 

(i,  a)  n.Sc.  (Ja.m.),  Lakel.' =,  Cum.'*  n.Yks.  Heath  Eng. 
Peasant  (1893)  95.     w.Yks.'     {b)  w.Yks.  Thoresby  Lett.  (1703). 

(2)  ne.Lan,'  (3)  Wgt.  Bullister  sloes  !  the  same  as  A  hae  gethered 
at  the  wine-trees  o'  Baldoon  fifty  eers  since,  Eraser  IVigtown 
(1877)  269. 

WINE,  see  Wain,  Wynd.  v. 

WINEDINS,  .s6.  p/.  N.I.'  [waindinz.]  The  head 
and  foot  rig  in  a  ploughed  field  on  which  the  horses  turn. 
Cf.  wynd,  v. 

WINERE,  sb.     Obs.    Nhb.'    A  long  beam  ;  see  below. 

The  top  winere  is  the  wind-balk  or  collar-beam  in  a  housetop 


The  side  winere  is  the  long  beam  on  which  frame-houses  formerly 
rested. 

WIN-FREE,  V.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  1.  To  liberate, 
set  free  ;  to  obtain  release. 

Sc.    Jam.),  Cai.'     Abd.  He  .  .  .  wan  free  of  fine,  Spalding  Hist. 
Sc.  (1792)  I.  241.     CId.  This  I  bude  to  do,  while  I  was  winfrecit 
by  a  mare  powcr-fu'  being,  Edb.  Mag.  (Sept.  1818    155  (Jam.). 
2.  To  disentangle  ;  to  raise  from  the  ground. 

Bch.  However,  twa  or  three  o's  winfree'd  the  wife,  Forbes /rH. 
(17421  15  ;  We  speerd  gin  they  wou'd  lend  us  a  hand  to  winfree 
our  coach,  ib.  16.     Abd.  (Jam.  1  ;  Shirreks  Poems    1790^  Gl. 

WING,  i'6.'  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Preterite  •wnn^W  or.  [wirj.]  1.  sb.  In  fO);;/>.  (i)  Wing- 
beam,  the  upper  beam  m  a  barn  or  other  building; 
(2)  -bonnet,  a  sunbonnet;  (3)  -hinge,  obs.,  a  jointed 
hinge;  (4)  -mouse,  a  bat ;  (5)  -pole,  see  below;  (6)  -wall, 
a  side  wall ;  (7)  -yoke,  to  affix  a  stick  across  the  wings  of 
geese  to  prevent  their  getting  through  hedges. 

(i)  Nhp.'  (21  Dor.  I  think  I  love  you  best  in  the  wing-bonnet 
and  cotton  frock.  Hardy  Tess  (1891)  286,  ed.  1895.  (3)  N.Cy.'* 
(4)  n.Yks.*  (5')  Lin.  He  ...  is  not  seen  by  the  birds,  whether 
they  are  in  the  Pool  on  the  back-shore,  or  resting  on  the  wing- 
pole,  Miller  &  Skertchly  /"cii/n)irf  (1878)  xii.  (6)  In  1866  the 
wing-walls  .  .  .  of  the  sluice  were  observed  to  bulge,  ib.  vi.  (7) 
n.Yks.= 

2.  The  wing  of  a  goose  used  as  a  dusting-brush  ;  hence 
an  implement  of  the  same  shape  used  to  sweep  up  the 
hearth.  e.Yks.',  Chs.',  Lei.'  3.  Obsol.  The  shoulder 
of  a  hare  or  rabbit  when  dressed  for  the  table.    Shr.' 

4.  An  arm. 

Ayr.  Cam'  an  auld  sodger  yince  wha  was  short  o'  a  wing, 
Aitken  Lays  of  Line  (1883)  65.     s  Lan.'  He's  o  legs  an' wings,  36. 

5.  Part  of  a  spindle  ;  see  below. 

Shr.'  The  yarn  was  conducted  to  the  barrel  through  the  upper 
part  of  two  'wings,'  .  .  .  pieces  of  wood,  curved  somewhat  like 
the 'merrythought '  of  a  fowl,-  permanently  affixed  near  to  the 
extremity  of  the  spindle. 

6.  The  side  of  a  cart.  Cai.'  7.  Part  of  a  plough.  See 
Wang,  sb.'^ 

Bdf.  Even  the  hole  through  the  wing  of  the  share,  .  .  which  is 
common  in  the  south  of  the  county.  .  .  A  kind  of  staple  behind 
the  wing,  Batchelor  Agric.  (1813)  167.     Wil.'  ^s.v.  Plough). 

8.  V.   To  move  rapidly  ;  also  used  with  off. 

War.^  Don't  wing  across  the  room  like  that,  we  shall  have  the 
ashes  all  over  the  place.  Ess.  There's  Hannah  winging  off  to 
chapel  I   (H.H.M.) 

9.  To  fling,  hurl :  to  send  flying;  to  bang. 

s.Chs.'  War. ^  Wing  it  out  of  the  house.  Wor.  I  caught  him 
by  the  throat  and  wung  him  on  the  floor,  Evesham  Jrn.  (,Sept.  15, 
igoo\  Shr.'  'E  ketcht  out  on  'im  by  the  collar,  an'  winged  'im 
reet  across  the  kitchen. 

10.  A  curling  term  :  to  hit  on  the  side  of  a  stone  that  is 
not  guarded. 

Sc.  Oh,  yes,  he'll  wing  'im,  Royal  Caledonian  Curling  Club  Ann. 
(1886-71. 

11.  To  dust  with  the  wing  of  a  goose.  s.Chs.'  12. 
Phr.  to  li'ing  down  to,  to  court,  pay  attention  to. 

s.Not.  From  the  action  of  turkey-cocks  and  other  male  birds 
when  courting  the  female.  '  He'll  hev  to  wing  down  to  Sally 
yit ;  nubbudy  else  'II  hev  'im.'  'When  he  wants  summat  doin', 
then  he  wings  down  to  me'  (J.P.K. '. 

WING,  sb.'^  Sh.I.  [wiq.]  Bait  cut  from  the  belly  of 
a  fish  near  the  gills. 

Da  saith  hed  begun  ta  get  a  kind  0'  clumpsed.  an'  shti  widna 
lift  i'  da  scriiiff  idder,  fir  wing  or  skag,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  103. 

WINGE,  v.^  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  written  whinge 
Lan.  [win(d)2.]  1.  To  begin  to  kick ;  to  show  signs 
of  beginning  to  kick,  esp.  used  of  a  horse. 

n.Yks.  (T.S.),  n.Yks.'  (s.v.  Winch  ,  n.Yks.*  ne.Yks.'  Noo 
thoo  mun  mahnd,  he's  wingein. 

Hence  Wingey,  adj.  inclined  to  kick. 

ne.Yks.'  T'meer's  varry  wingey. 
2.  To  fiinch. 

Cum.  You  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  'fadder'll  mak  him  winge,' 
w.Cum.  Times  (Holiday  1894)  12,  col.  4.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan. 
TiioRNBER  Hist.  Blackpool  {l8^^)  iii. 

WINGE,  t;.*  Obs.  e.An.'  To  shrivel,  as  fruit  kept  too 
long. 
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WINGE,  int.  Cum.  Also  written  winje.  An  exclama- 
tion of  slad  surprise  or  wonder. 

Cum.i'Winje  wife,  what  a  berry  puddin  ;  Cum."  'Twas  a  fair 
start,  it's  a  preyme  reace ;  Winge  you !  how  fast  they  gang, 
Stagg  Brideivaiit,  st.  20. 

WINGE,  see  Whinge. 

WINGED,  ppl.  cidj.  Sc.  Lan.  In  comb,  (i)  Winged- 
chair,  an  easy  chair  with  projecting  sides  ;  (2)  -frog, 
part  of  a  power-loom,  used  for  suddenly  stopping  the 
loom ;  (3)  -row,  obs.,  a  halfpenny  roll  with  flat  sides  like 
wings. 

(i)  Sc.  Elizabeth  slept  soundly  all  night  in  the  clumsy  old- 
fashioned  winged  chair,  Keith  Lisbeth  (1894)  vi.  (2)Lan.(O.S.H.) 
(31  Sc.  (Jam.) 

WINGEL,  sh.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form 
wungall.  A  tumour;  a  soft  blister  caused  by  walking  in 
tight  shoes  ;  a  corruption  of  'wind-gall.'     Rnf.,  Bwk. 

WINGELL,  see  Whingel. 

WINGER,  I'.  Lin.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  rumble  about. 

WINGERLY,  adj.  Cor.  [wi-n(d)53li.]  Thin ;  miser- 
able ;  faint  and  sick. 

Cor.i  A  poor,  white  wingerly  fellow  ;  Cor.^ 

WINGERY,  a^:  Cor.  [wi-n(d)53ri.]  Oozing;  shiny, 
as  tainted  meat.         Cor.'  The  mail  is  wingery;  Cor.^ 

WINGLE,  V.  Sc.  Also  in  form  waingle  (Jam.). 
[wir)l.]  1.  To  flutter, wave  ;  to  dangle  loosely  ;  to  flap  ; 
to  wag. 

Abd.  (Tam.)     eFif.  Latio  TViwi  Borfim  (1864')  viii.     Dmf.  (Jam.) 

2.  To  "bend  and  twist.  S.  &  Ork.'  Hence  Winglit- 
looking,  adj.  very  slender. 

Sh.I.  A  lang  winglit-Iookin'  crater,  Burgess  Sketches  (and  ed.)  ar. 

3.  To  walk  feebly  ;  to  wriggle  ;  to  move  with  difficulty 
under  a  load. 

Fif.  (Jam.)  Gall.  Away  did  trot.  Again  what  he  cou'd  wingle 
That  weary  day,  Mactaggart  Emycl  (1824)  95,  ed.  1876. 

WINGLE-STRAE,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  -streh  Bnff.' 
A  stalk  of  withered  grass.     Cf.  windle,  sb.^ 

Bnff.'  Per.  Collecting  wingle-straes,  which  they  tied  in  small 
bunches,  Monteatii  Dunblane  {iZ-^^)  102,  ed.  1887. 

WINGLE-WANGLE,  adj.     Der.^    Weak  ;  shaky. 
WING-WANG,   tb.     Wil.     The   quaking-grass,  Briza 
media.    Saruni  Dioc.  Gasette  (Jan.  1891)  14;  Wil.' 

WINK,  sb}  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written 
whink  Dev.  [wirjk.]  1.  A  winch  ;  the  handle  of  a 
grindstone,  &c. ;  a  well  from  which  water  is  drawn  by 
a  winch,  chain,  and  bucket.     Cf.  wenk. 

w.Cy.  (Hall.)  Wil.  Slow  G/.  (1892).  Dor.' The  grinen-stuone 
is  up  'pon  tun,  Vor  I  can  zee  the  wink,  208.  e.Som.  \V.  &  J.  Gl. 
(1873).  w. Som.' The  word  is  applied  to  the  shaft.  'Down  the 
wink' — as  much  as  to  the  winding  apparatus.  Dev.  She  was 
afeard  sometimes  the  little  uns  might  fall  down  the  wink.  There 
be  plenty  at  the  wink,  Refiorls  Proviiic.  (1885). 
2.  A  machine  for  twisting  straw-rope  ;  see  below. 
n.Dev.  Saltrees  an'  whink  vrom  Varmer  Dyer,  Rock  Jim  ait' 
Neli  {186'])  St.  71.  nw.Dev.'  The  apparatus  used  for  spinning  straw 
rope  from  reed.  It  consists  of  a  rotary  skeleton  drum,  having 
spider  arms  notched  at  the  end.  It  is  mounted  on  a  bar-ire  (q.v.) 
driven  into  a  wall.  The  rope,  as  it  is  made,  is  wound  upon  the 
body  of  the  drum,  and  is  passed  through  one  of  tlie  notches,  so 
that  as  the  rope-maker  moves  his  hand  and  inserts  fresh  reed  into 
it,  the  wink  rotates  and  spins  the  reed  into  fresh  rope.  When 
the  wink  is  full,  the  rope  is  unwound  from  it,  and  made  into  a 
large  ball,  called  a  clew.     Cor.'^ 

WINK,   sb.''    Lon.    Ken.     [wirjk.]  1.  A   shortened 

form  of '  winkle.' 

Lon.  '  I  buy  my  winks,"  said  one,  '  at  Billingsgate,'  Mayhew 
Loud.  Labour  (1851)  I.  76.     Ken.  Joe  paddled  along  the  hards  for 
more  'winks,'  Son  of  Marshes  Fisli.  tillage  (ed.  1892)  180. 
2.  Comp.  (i)  Wink-man,  a  seller  of  periwinkles  ;    (2) 
-picker,  a  gatherer  of  periwinkles. 

(i)  Lon.  The  '  wink '  men,  as  these  periwinkle  sellers  are  called, 
generally  live  in  the  lowest  parts,  Mayhew  Land.  Labour  {iBsi) 
I.  76.  (2)  Ken.  As  soon  as  he  is  well  out  of  sight  the  wink-picker 
leaves  his  work.  Son  of  Marshes  ib.  i8i. 

WINK,  s6.8  Cor.  [wirik.]  A  beer-shop.  (J.W.)  See 
Kidleywink,  Tiddly  wink. 


WINK,  z».'  and  sb."  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Lei.  War. 
[wir)k.]  1.  V.  In  phr.  (i)  to  be  unable  to  wink  at  a  thing, 
to  be  unable  to  do  it ;  (2J  to  let  wink,  to  make  a  sign  ;  to 
'let  on.' 

(i)  Ant.  Ballymeiia  0*5.(1892).  (2)  Frf.  I  saw  the  whole  thing 
in  a  blink,  but  never  lut  wink,  Salmond  Man  Sandy  (.1903!  95. 

2.  sb.  In  phr.  (i)  as  quick,  or  as  ready,  as  wink,  with  great 
rapidity  ;  (2)  in  a  wink,  in  a  moment ;  (3)  to  play  wink,  to 
wink  ;  (4)  wink  of  light,  daybreak. 

(i)  Not.',  Lei.',  War. 3  (2)  n.Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  Frf.  In  a  wink. 
The  fang  was  stowed  behind  a  bink,  Morison  Poems  (1790)  110. 
Gall.  He  lauched,  cuist  his  heid,  and  was  aff  in  a  wink,  Scott 
Gleanings  (1881)  66.  (31  Gall.  Play  wink  at  her  his  scoundrel  e'e, 
Mactagg.\rt  Encycl.  (1824)  347,  ed.  1876.  (4)  s.Lan.'  Aw  mun 
set  eawt  at  th'  wink-o'-leet. 

3.  A  nap  ;  a  sleep. 

Abd.  We  judg'd  it  time  to  tak'  a  wink,  Beattie  Parings  (1801) 
23,  ed.  1873.  Per.  NicoL  Poems  (1766)  47.  Ayr.  Efter  Icttin' 
John  oot  at  the  sax  o'clock  bell,  I  jist  slippit  back  for  a  wink  by 
mysel',  Aitken  Lays  of  Line  (1883)  135.     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

WINK,  v.^    I.Ma.    [wirjk.]    To  creak. 

I  guessed  it  was  him,  and  I  was  right  With  his  boots  goin 
winkin  through  the  night.  Brown  Yarns  (^1881)  21,  ed.  i88g. 

WINK,  see  Wenk. 

WINK-A-PEEP,  sb.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Shr.  Also  in  form 
wink-and-peep  Shr.'  [wir)k-3-pip.]  The  scarlet  pim- 
pernel, Anagallis  arvensis. 

Lan.  Science  Gossip  (1876)  69.  Chs.',  s.Chs.',  Stf.  (B.  &  H.) 
Slir.'  The  flowers  of  this  plant  open  to  the  morning  sun,  and  close 
at  noon-tide  ;  they  close  also  on  the  approach  of  rain ;  whence 
the  pretty  local  name  Wink-and-peep. 

WINK-A-PEEPS,    sb.   pi.      nw.Der.'     [wi'qk-a-pTps.] 
Drowsiness. 
WINK-APIP,  ff^i?'.   w.Wor.'    [wi-qk-a-pip.]    Imperfect. 

y\  wink-a-pip  blaow  Gives  apples  enaow. 

WINK-A-PUSSY,  sb.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in  form  wink- 
a-puss.         1.  An  owl. 

Cor.3  What's  the  matter  with  'ee  ?    Thee'rt  blinking  like  a  little 
winkapussy. 
2.  A  term  of  contempt. 

Dev.'  I  coud'n  abide  her  valher, — a  shoul  a-mouth'd,  hatchet- 
faced,  bandy-legg'd  wink-a-puss;  vidgetting  about  arter  wan:  a 
boddy  could'n  tern  a  dish  for  en,  6. 

WINK-EGG,  sb.  w.Som.'  A  game  played  with  birds' 
eggs  ;  see  below.    Cf.  winky-eye. 

VVhen  a  nest  is  found,  boys  shout,  '  Lat-s  plaa-y  wing-k-ag-.' 
An  egg  is  put  on  the  ground,  and  a  boy  goes  back  three  paces 
from  it,  holding  a  stick  in  his  hand;  he  then  shuts  his  eyes  and 
takes  two  paces  towards  the  egg,  and  strikes  a  blow  on  the 
ground  with  the  stick — the  object  being  to  break  the  egg.  If  he 
misses  another  tries,  and  so  on  until  all  the  eggs  are  smashed. 
This  is  almost  the  only  use  to  which  the  lower  class  of  boys  put 
the  thousands  of  eggs  they  take  in  the  season. 

WINKER,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  [wi'r)k3(r.]  1. 
An  eye  ;  an  ejelash  ;  an  eyelid.  See  Eye-winker,  s.v. 
Eye,  sb.^  II.  1  (31). 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Fif.  Heavy  yer  winkers  wi'  a  nameless  dread, 
Robertson  Provost  (1894)  143.  Slg.  Let  wailing  sorrow  trickle 
down  Frae  a'  your  winkers,  MuiR  Poems  (1818)  41.  Lnk.  I'll 
dust  yer  winkers,  my  man,  an'  that  afore  twa  ticks,  Murdoch 
Readings  (1895)  I.  127.  Gall.  Curling  upward  like  the  winkers 
of  an  old  man's  eye  as  they  came  near  me,  Crockett  Raiders 
(1894)  xxvi.  Nlib.'  Cum.  Them 'at  steek't  their  winkers,  Gilpin 
Sngs.  (1866)  282.  w.Yks.' 
2.  Phr.  to  ivet  one's  tvinkers,  to  weep. 

Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Ee-winkers).  Ayr.  Gart  me  weet  my  waukrife 
winkers  Wi'  girnin  spite.  Burns  Ep.  to  Maj.  Logan  (Oct.  30, 
1786)  St.  10.  Rxb.  Foolish  little  Kitty  must  needs  likewise  show 
signs  of  wetting  her  winkers,'  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  133. 

WINKIE,  nrfy.     Sh.I.     [wi-ijki.]     Tiny. 

Her  peerie  winkle  haands,  Burgess  Rasmie  (1893)  80. 

WINKIE,  see  Winky-eye. 

WIN-KILL,  sb.  Obs.  Mry.  (Jam.)  A  hollow  left  in 
a  stack  of  corn,  hay,  &c.  to  prevent  it  heating. 

WINKISH,  V.    Bnflf.'    [wi-nkij.]    To  deceive ;  to  cajole. 

WINKIT,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Lth.  (Jam.)  Of  milk: 
slightly  turned  ;  see  below. 

Ifwinkit  be  the  original  term,  it  may  refer  to  the  supposed 
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intluence  of  the  evil  eye ;  as  milk,  more  than  any  other  species  of 
food,  has  been  considered  as  under  the  power  of  witchcraft. 

WINKLE,  V.     Obs.     Sc.     To  sparkle,  twinkle. 

Slk.  What  though  she  has  twa  little  winkling  ecn,  They're  better 
than  nane,  Hogg  Motiiitaiii  Bard   1807)  63  (Jam.). 

WINKLE,  adj.  Obs.  Yks.  Weak,  feeble.  w.Yks. 
Watson  Hist.  Hlf.x.  (1775)  548.     Cf.  wankle. 

WINKLOT,  sb.     Obs.    Sc.    A  young  woman  ;  a  wench. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Mackay  (s.v.  Quean).  s.Sc.  Around  them  the 
younkcrs,  'hasty  hensures.'  and  'wanton  winklots'  were  busy 
preparing  the  habiliments  of  the  guyscrs,  Wilson  TaliS'^i&2,9  V.65. 

WINKSPINK,  sb.  Lan.  [wi-r)k-spir)k.]  A  slang 
expression  for  'weak  ale.' 

If  tha'U  just  oblige  mi  wi'  another  tot  o'  that  wink-spink,  aw'll 
tell  thi  a  bit  of  a  buzz,  Wood  Hum.  Skelclies,  70  ;  Well,  will  tha 
have  another  drop  o'  this  waek  ale,  or  wink-spink,  as  tha  co's  it  ? 
ib.  76. 

WINKY,  sb.    Sc.  Yks.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.    [wirjki.] 
L  In  phr.  like  winky,  very  swiftly  ;  as  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye. 

Dmb.  Jimes  and  me  are  goin'  on  with  owr  studies  already  like 
winkle,  Cross  Disrtiptioii  (1844)  vii.  Lnk.Thus  the  time  gaed  by 
like  winkie,  Nicholson  Kilwuddie  (1895)  40.  w.Ylis.^  Peel  oft'. . . 
like  winky,  3.  Som.  An'  we  lafTed  like  winky  at  Boclare  wi'  ees 
dree  voot  stove  paipe  hat,  Franks  Nine  Days  (1879)  38.  Dev. 
Urn  out  therevrom  hke  winky,  Dick,  an'  yil'll  zune  overgit  um  I 
Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892).  Cor. 2 
2.  A  nursery  name  for  sleep. 

Ayr.  This  glimmering  blinkie  Will  lend  its  aid  until  respite 
Is  forced  by  winkie.  Smith  Poet.  Misc.  (1832)  123. 

WINKY-EYE,  sb.  Cor.  Also  in  form  winkie  Cor.^ 
A  game  played  with  eggs  ;  see  below.     Cf  wink-egg. 

Cor.*  An  egg  is  put  on  the  ground  some  distance  od,  the  number 
of  paces  being  previousl}'  decided  on.  Each  player  in  turn  is 
blindfolded,  and  with  a  stick  tries  to  hit  and  break  it ;  Cor.^ 

WINKY-PINKY,  adj.  e.Yks.'  [wigki-pigki.]  A 
nursery  word  for  sleepy. 

WINKY-SPINKY,  rt^y.  Dur.  [wi-r|ki-spir)ki.]  Puny, 
trifling. 

A  little  wee  winky-spinky  pipe  thing,  Egglestone Betly  Podiiiis 
(1877  I  10. 

WINKY -WANKY,  adj.  e.An.'  [wi-qki-wseqki.]  Weak, 
pliant,     (s.v.  Wancle.) 

WINLATON-SHAG,  sb.  Dur.  A  slang  name  for  an 
inhabitant  of  Winlaton.    Deiilwin  Tracts  (ed.  1892)  I.  68. 

WINLE,  see  Windle,  sA.^ 

WINLY,^^:;.  n.Cy.  [winli.]  Quietly.  (P.R.),  N.Cy.'^ 
Cf  wandly. 

WINNA,  WINNAK,  see  Whinner,  v.'^,  Whinnock,  sA.' 

WINNARD,  sb.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  whinard 
Cor.';  whinnard  Cor.'^;  winard  Cor.;  winnerd  s.Dev. ; 
and  in  form  wennard  Cor.  [wi'nad.]  The  redwing, 
Ttirdus  iliaciis. 

s.Dev.  (Miss  D.)  Cor.  (Hall.)  ;  Svvainson  Birds  (1885)  5  ; 
Knock  down  the  wennards  in  desmal  cowld  weather,  Danikl 
Tlialia,  5,  in  Pengelly  Verbal  Promote.  (18751  ;  Cor.i  As  cold 
and  starved  as  a  whinard  ;  Cor.'^  One  who  is  looking  very  cold,  is 
said  to  be  '  looking  like  a  whinnard  '  ;  Cor.' Whisht  asa  winnard. 

WINNEL,  see  Windle,  sb.^'^ 

WINNEL-SKEWED, //>/.  afl^?'.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Under 
an  optical  illusion. 

Abd.  '  The  boy  is  winnel-skewed,  as  I  thought  myself  when  you 
shewed  me  a'  that  gear  yonder  in  the  neuk.'  It  is  a  saying  among 
our  people  in  Scotland,  whenever  they  mistake  one  object  for  two, 
that  the  moon  is  in  the  hallior  or  clouded,  and  at  such  times 
thev  are  winnel-skewed,  or  their  eyes  deceive  them,  Penrose  Jrn. 
1II."83. 

WINNER,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Wal.  [wi-n3(r.]  1.  A 
curhng  term  :  the  stone  nearest  the  '  tee.' 

Sc.  Sometimes  the  stone  nearest  the  tee,  which  is  called  the 
'  winner,'  is  so  guarded  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  at  it 
directly,  Harewood  Did.  Sports  (1835)  (s-v.  Curling).  Slg. 
Buchanan  Poems  (1901)  79.  Dwn.  Then  fling  the  stane  wi' 
micht  an'  main.  An'  '  chip  the  winner '  cheery,  O  !  Lyttle  Robin 
Gordon  J  96. 

2.  pi.  Winnings. 
Con.  I  went  straight  home,  and  Tim  Raflferty  wid  me,  to  count 
me  winners,  Bodkin  Shiltelagli  (1902)  95. 


3.  Phr.  to  be  winners,  or  on  one's  winners,  a  marble- 
playing  term  :  to  be  winning.     w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Gmg.  (J.B.) 

WINNER,  WINNER AL,  see  Whinner,  v.\  Winnow, 
v.,  Winnol. 

WINNER-NEB,  WINNES,  see  Whinner-neb,  Wanuse. 

WINNEY,  see  Win,  v.''.  Winny. 

WINNICK,  sb.  Cum.  Wil.  [winik.]  1.  Anything 
diminutive. 

Cum."  In  playing  at  pitch  and  toss  with  button  tops  the  smaller 
ones  are  winnicks  and  the  larger  sleaters. 
2.  The  smallest  pig  of  a  farrow.     Wil.  (J.W.B.) 

WINNICK,  II.  Cor.  Also  written  whinnick.  [winik.] 
To  cheat,  overreach  ;  to  circumvent ;  to  wheedle,  coax. 

A^.  tf  Q.  (1854)  ist  S.  X.  479  ;  He  shaant  winnick  me,  tha 
lying  ould  shammick,   Tim.  Towser  [iQ-j^)  30;  Cor.'^a 

WINNICK,  see  Whinnocl:,  v. 

WINNIE,  si.  Sc.  [wini.)  A  set  of  games  of  marbles 
in  which  there  are  stakes  or  forfeits.  w.Sc.  (Jam.  Sttppl.) 
Lth.  Strathesk  More  Bits  (ed.  1885)  33. 

WINNISTER,  see  Winnowster. 

y/INNLE,  V.  n.Yks."  [winl.]  To  winnow,  (s.v. 
Winder.)  Hence  Winnling-machine,  sb.  a  winnowing- 
niachine.     ib. 

WINNLE,  see  Windle,  si.'" 

WINNOCK,  see  Whinnock,  v.,  Windock. 

WINNOL,  si.  e.An.  Also  in  forms  Winneral  Nrf. ; 
Winnold e.An.  [winl.]  1.  The  day  of  St.  Winwaloe, 
March  3rd. 

e.An. 2  Nrf.  '  First  comes  David,  then  comes  Chad,  And  then 
comes  Winneral  as  though  he  was  mad ;  White  or  black.  Or  old 
housethack.'  .  .  At  this  time  there  will  be  either  snow,  rain,  or 
wind  ;  which  latter  is  intended  by  the  '  old  house-thack,'  N.  (j"  Q. 
\1B56)  ist  S.  i.  349. 

2.  Comp.  (i)  Winnol-far,  a  horse-fair  held  at  Downham 
Market ;  (2)  -weather,  stormy  weather,  frequent  at  the 
beginning  of  March. 

(i)  e.An.2  So  called  from  having  been  originally  granted  to 
St.  Winwaloe's  Priory  at  Werehani.  (2)  e.An.  (Hall.);  e.An.' 
Suf.  Winnol-weather,  h^.i,e.An.  N.  if  Q.  (1866)  II.  327. 

WINNOW,  s6.  Hrf.2  [wi'na.]  The  sound  made  by  a 
horse  when  wishing  for  food  or  water. 

WINNOW,  V.  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Oxf  Also  in  forms 
winner  n.Cy.  Oxf.' ;  winnoow  Wxf '  ;  wunnie  N.I.' 
[wina.]       1.  In  conib.  Winnow-cloth,  a  winnowing-sheet. 

Lnk.  Lest  the  braw  horse  should  get  skaith  Tarn  haps  him 
wi'  the  winnow-claith.  Watt  Poems  (1827)  41.  N.I.'  n.Cy. 
Grose  (1790). 

2.  Phr.  (I)  to  blow  enough  to  luinnon'  taters,  to  make  a 
great  draught;  (2)  to  winnow  corn,  a  Hallowe'en  custom  ; 
see  below. 

(i)  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  (2)  ne.Sc.  Go  to  the  barn  secretly;  open 
both  doors  as  if  preparing  to  winnow  corn.  Take  a  sieve  or  a 
waicht  (q.  vid.1,  and  three  times  go  through  the  form  of  winnowing 
corn.  T'he  apparition  of  the  future  husband  entered  by  the  one 
door  to  the  windward,  passed  through  the  barn,  and  made  his  exit 
by  the  other  door,  Gregor  Flk-Lore  1  1881)  85. 

3.  Obs.  To  fan,  wave. 

Ayr.  The  .  .  .  laverock  .  .  .  winnowing  her  dewy  wings.  Burns 
Mr.  Cunningham,  St.  4.  Dmf.  An  luve  wad  winnow  owre  us  his 
kind,  kind  wings,  Cromek  Remains  (1810)  21. 

4.  To  blow  about  in  the  wind. 
Wxf.'  The  condel  is  to  winnooween. 
WINNOWING-FAG,  sb.    Sus.'    A  rough  machine  for 

winnowing. 

WINNOWSTER,  sb.     Sc.      Also  in   form   winnister 
(Jam.).    A  fan  for  winnowing  corn.    Bnff.,  Abd.  Morton 
Cvclo.  As;ric.  (1863).     Abd.  (Jam.) 
"  WINNUCK,  see  Whinnock,  v. 

WINNY,  V.  Cum.  Glo.  Also  written  winney  Glo. 
[wini.]  To  be  frightened  ;  gen.  in  //.  Cum.  Gl.  (1851). 
Glo.  Grose  (1790) ;  Baylis  Illiis.  Dial.  (1870) ;  Glo.' 

WINNY,  WINNYMER,  see  Weeny,  Whillimer. 

WINRAA,  see  Windrow. 

WINRAME'S  BIRDS,  plir.  Obs.  Bwk.  (Jam.)  See 
below. 

Of  a  tiresome  tale  it  is  said,  '  It's  like  Winrame's  birds,  unco 
langsum.     The  head  o't  gaed  by  the  day,  and  the  tail  o't  the  morn.' 
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WIN'S,  sb.     Sc.     Rheumatism. 

Abd.  To  enquiries  after  her  health,  her  usual  reply  was—'  Oh  ! 
brawlv,  gin  'twarna  for  the  win's'  (rheumatism).  Of  nothing  else 
was  she  heard  to  complain,  but  her  '  win's'  and  want  of  goodness, 
Abd.  Wkty.  Free  Press  (Feb.  3,  1900). 

-WINS,  siijf.  Ags.  (Jam.)  Towards ;  in  the  direction 
of;  as  '  Dundee-wins.' 

WINSEY,  sb.  Der.'^  nvv.Der.*  [winzi.]  An  engine 
for  drawing  minerals,  &c.  out  of  a  shaft.    Cf.  wirasey,  4. 

WINSH,  see  Winch,  v. 

WINSOIVIE,  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Dor. 
Also  written  winsom  Sc.  Cum.'* ;  and  in  forms  wunsom 
Cum.'*  ;  wunsome  N.Cy.^  Cum.  Wm.     [wi'nsam.] 

1.  Comely  ;    pleasant,   agreeable  ;    engaging,   winning ; 
lively,  cheerful,  merrj'. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  We'll  just  hae  anither  roun',  A  willy  waught  o'  this 
winsome  ware,  Vedder  Poems  (1842)  14a.  Sh.I.  Shu  might  be 
winsome,  bit  Gud  follow  me  as  shii's  no  bonnie,  Sh.  News  {Dec.  i, 
1900).  Abd.  Nae  that  I  think,  by  ony  means,  I  e'er  will  play  sic 
winsome  times  Asyou,SHiRREFS Po«»s  (1790)  p.  xviii.  Slg.Tobusk 
your  winsome  broo  sae  fair,  as  emblem  o'  the  spring,  Buchanan 
Poems  (1901)  23.  Dmf.  Hech,  man  Jock,  but  it  was  a  bonnie 
prayer,  an"  awfu'  winsome!  Paton  Cnsrffi/vics  (1898)  34.  Kcb. 
Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  393.  Dwn.  My  ain  wee  winsome 
dearie.  Savage- Armstrong  Ballads  (1901)  126.  N.Cy.'^,  Cum.''* 
n  Yks.'  ;  n.Yks.^  A  handsome  winsome  young  lady.  m.Yks.', 
ne.Lan.'  Dor.  But  there's  a  winsome  jay  above,  Barnes  Po««s 
'^1869-70)  42. 

Hence  (i)  Winsome-fair,  adj.  attractive  and  pretty  ;  (2) 
Winsomely,  adv.  pleasantly ;  winningly ;  in  a  cheerful, 
engaging  way ;  (3)  Winsomeness,  sb.  cheerfulness  ; 
engaging  sweetness. 

(i)  Dor.  An'  she,  so  winsome-feair,  did  vwold  Her  comely  limbs 
in  green  an'  goold,  Barnes  Poems  (1869-70)  97.  (2)  Sc.  (Jam.) 
Frf.  A  spell  was  wrocht  about  m3'  heart,  Sae  winsomelie,  ah  ! 
winsomelie,  Reid  Heatherland  (1894)  30.  Dmf.  Looking  very 
winsomely  at  Betty,  Paton  Castlebraes  (1898)  13.     (3)  Sc.  (Jam.) 

2.  Obs.  Neatly  dressed ;  smart.  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790). 
Cum.,  Wm.  NicoLsoN  (1677)  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Lit.  (1868)  IX. 

[1.  OE.  wynsiim,  pleasant,  delightful,  joyful,  merry 
(Hall).] 

WlNSTER,s*.  Sh.I.  [wi'nstar.]  A  disease  in  sheep. 
See  Vinster. 

The  winster  is  a  fatal  distemper  amongst  sheep  kept  in  rich 
pastures.  It  is  occasioned  by  springing  or  running  hard  when  the 
animal  is  fat.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  kidneys  then  burst,  and 
flow  through  the  intestines,  which  occasions  an  instant  suffocation, 
and  proves  immediate  death.  It  resembles  in  its  effects  an  apoplexy. 
The  only  preventative  known  ...  is  to  turn  the  lambs,  about  the 
month  of  August,  into  a  poor  pasture,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
extraordinary  fatness,  which  occasions  this  disease,  Agric.  Sum. 
App.  47    Jam.)  ;  S.  &  Ork.i 

WINSTRAY,  sb.  Chs.'  [wi'nstre.]  A  thin  reed  by 
a  pool. 

WINT,  s6.'  Cor.*  Also  written  windt.  [wint.]  A 
machine  for  twisting  straw-rope.    Cf.  wink,  s6.'  2. 

WINT,  sb.^  Dor.  Also  written  windt.  [wint.]  A 
mesh  or  row  of  meshes  in  netting.     w.Dor.  (C.V.G.) 

WINT,  V.    Abd.  (Jam.)     [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    In  phr.  wae  wint  ye/  may  mischief  befall  you. 
WINT,  see  Went,  sb.'^ 

WINTAIL,  sb.  e.Yks.'  [wintel.]  A  hare. 
WINTER,  s6.'  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  form  winther  e.Yks.'  [wi'nt3(r.]  1.  sb. 
In  comb,  (i)  Winter  apple,  a  snowball ;  (2)  —  bird,  the 
fieldfare,  1  iirdtts  pilaris  ;  (3)  —  crack,  a  wild  plum  ;  a 
small  green  plum  which  ripens  late  ;  (4)  —  daisy,  a  small 
chrysanthemum,  about  the  size  of  a  daisy ;  (5)  —  day,  obs., 
the  winter  season  ;  (6)  —  dyke,  two  strong  banks  of  stone 
or  earth  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  erected  on 
exposed  pasture  to  shelter  cattle  in  winter  ;  (7)  —  dyke(s, 
a  clothes-horse ;  a  wooden  frame  for  drying  clothes 
out  of  doors;  (8)  —  fer,  to  free  pasture  in  winter-time; 
(9)  — fish,  salt  ling;  see  below;  (10)  -free  land,  ground 
clear  of  crops  from  autumn  to  spring;  (11)  —  Friday,  a 
cold,  wretched-looking  person ;  (12)  —  geranium,  a 
chrysanthemum  ;   (13)  —  gillyHower,  obs.  or  obsol.,  the 


wallflower,  Cheiranthus  Cheiri;  (14)  — greens,  the  curled 
kale,  Brassica  oleracea ;  (15)  —  hain,  heym,  or  heyn,  obs., 
to  enclose  pasture  or  common  land  in  winter  so  as  to 
get  hay  from  it;  (16)  —  hap,  {a)  winter  covering;  (A) 
a  large  woollen  muffler  for  the  neck ;  (17)  —  hedge, 
a  clothes-horse;  (18)  —  jargonelle,  a  kind  of  pear,  a 
'  Tattenhall  girder';  (19)  —  kecksies,  the  blackthorn. 
Primus  spinosa;  (20)  — kiln,  a  kind  of  faggot ;  (21)  — 
lites,  adverse  events  ;  (22)  —  lodge,  a  kind  of  fir-tree ; 
(23)  —  mew,  the  common  gull,  Lants  canus ;  (24)  —  peck 
or  pick,  the  fruit  of  the  blackthorn,  Pruniis  spinosa  ; 
(25)  —  pick-wine,  sloe  wine  ;  (26)  —  proud,  {a)  of  wheat 
and  other  autumn-sown  crops  or  vegetables  :  too  forward 
and  luxuriant  for  the  time  of  year  ;  (b)  cold  ;  (27)  —  rig, 
to  fallow  land  in  winter ;  (28)  —  rose,  the  Christinas 
rose,  Helleborus  niger ;  (29)  ^  Saturday,  the  last  Saturday 
in  October,  on  which  the  winter  half-j-ear  begins  ;  (30) 

—  slap,  a  gap  in  a  fence  to  allow  cattle  to  roam  from  field 
to  field  in  winter ;  (31)  —  sour,  soft  curds  and  butter, 
eaten  on  bread;  (32)  — steen,  see  below;  (33) — straw- 
berry, the  arbutus;    (34)  —  stuff,  winter  greens;   (35) 

—  Sunday,  the  last  Sunday  in  October ;  (36)  —  thrush, 
obs.,  the  redwing,  Tiirdus  iliacus;  (37)  — wagtail,  the 
grey  wagtail,  Motacilla  inclanope ;  (38)  —  weed,  (a)  the  ivy- 
leaved  speedwell,  Veronica  hederifolia ;  (b)  the  field 
speedwell,  V.  agrestis;  (39)  —  wood,  deciduous  trees 
which  should  be  cut  down  in  the  winter  and  not  peeled. 

(i)  Wm.  He  landed  a  winter  apple  in  his  lug-whol  frae  aback 
o'  t'wo'  (B.K. ).  n.Yks.  Ah'U  giv  thee  a  winter-apple  (I.W.). 
(2)  w.Som.'  There's  two  sorts  o'  they  there  winter-birds.  Some 
do  call  'em  blue-rumps.  (3".  w.Yks.=  A  greenish  plum,  the  skin 
of  which  cracks.  n.Lin.',  Nhp.  (W.D.S.)  (4)  Dev."  So  called 
because  it  blossoms  in  winter.  (51  e.Nrf.  Marshall  Rur.  Ecoii. 
(1787).  (6)  N.I.'  (7^)  Sc,  w.Sc.  (Jam.)  Slg.  Your  only  hope 
they'll  now  obscure  Wi'  v^finter-dyUes,  MuiR  Poems  (1818)  56. 
Ayr.  Come  awa  ben,  man.  Can  ye  win  bye  the  winter-dykes? 
Bydetill  I  chap  up  the  coal.  Service  A'o/(iHrf»»!s(i89o'>  114.  N.I.' 
(8)  w.Yks.'  I've  hardly  ony  gerse  o'  th'  land,  at  I  winterferr'd, 
ii.  289.  (g)  Sh.I.  The  ling  caught  at  this  season  [before  the  12th 
of  August]  are  split,  and  laid  in  salt,  and  they  remain  in  the  brine 
until  the  end  of  spring,  when  they  are  taken  out,  washed,  and 
dried  for  exportation.  They  are  known  by  the  name  of  winter- 
fish,  Edmonston  Zetland  (1809)  I.  240  (Jam.)  ;  S.  &  Ork.'  (10) 
n.Yks.^  (iij  N.I.'  (12)  Dev."  [So  called]  from  its  blossoming 
in  winter,  and  because  the  leaf  and  scent  are  similar  to  some 
species  of  scented  geraniums.  (13)  Chs.'^  (14)  w.Som. ^  (15) 
Sc.  The  dung  of  these  in  summer,  with  winter-haining,  will  keep 
the  ground  in  good  heart.  Maxwell  Set.  Trans.  (1743)  37  (Jam.). 
Glo.  Bailey  (1721'.  Hmp.  The  commoners  were  also  permitted 
by  the  terms  of  this  Act  to  keep  out  their  cattle  the  whole  year 
round,  whereas  before  they  had  been  obliged  to  take  them  in  in 
the  winter,  or  winter  heyning  as  it  was  called,  de  Crespigny  New 
Forest  {i8g~,)  48.  Som.  (W.W.S.)  (16,  a)  Ayr.  'Twas  when  the 
stacks  get  on  their  winter  hap,  And  thack  and  rape  secure  the  toil- 
won  crap,  Burns  Brigs  of  Ayr  (1787)  1.  25-6.  (i)  s.Lan.'  (17) 
n.Yks.'*,  ne. Yks.',  e.Yks.',  w.Yks. '23*^  Lan.  There  happened 
to  be  around  the  fire  a  large  winter-hedge,  Donaldson  Neddy^s 
Courtship  (1888)  11.  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  (18)  Chs.'  (s.v.  Tatna 
Girder).  (19)  Hmp.  The  sloe. bush  or  blackthorn,  known  as 
'winter  kecksies,'  Lom^man's  Mag.  (Dec.  1899)  178.  I.W. 
(B.  &H.)  (20)  Ken.  (P.M.)  (21)  n.Yks.2  (22)  n.Cy.  Hunter 
Georgical  Essays  (18031  II.  27.  (23)  Nhp. 2  [Swainson  Birds 
(1885)207.]  (24)  Sus.  (F.E.S.),  Sus.i,  Hmp.  (W.M.E.F.)  (25) 
n.Yks.^  Made  from  hedge  sloes  after  the  frost  has  passed  upon 
them.  Sus.  Winter-pick  wine  serves  to  while  away  the  time  in 
a  Sunday  afternoon  in  winter  (S.P.H.).  (26,  a)  Cum.'*,  w.  Yks. 2, 
Chs.',  s.Chs.',  Not.  (L.C.M.),  n.Lin.i,  sw.Lin.',  Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.^ 
Shr.'  The  Barn-leasow's  gettin'  too  winter-proud,  the  corn  OOd 
aumust  cover  a  crow,  an'  that's  o'er-forrat  fur  Febriwerry.  Bdf. 
The  wheat  is  not  liable  to  become  winter-proud  on  light  sands, 
Batchelor  Agric.  (1813"  373.  Hrt.  Ellis  Mod.  Hush.  (1750)  II. 
ii.  2.  w.Mid.  This  mild  December  will  make  everything  winter 
proud  (W.P.M.).  e.An.'  Nrf.  Longman's  Mag.  (Nov.  1898). 
Ess.  Where  the  crop  is  rank,  or,  as  we  term  it,  winter  proud, 
Hunter  Georgical  Essays  [iSo'i)  III.  193.  Ken.',  WiL',  w.Som.' 
Dev.  Reports  Provinc.  (1881)  19.  (6)  Sus.'  When  you  sees  so 
many  of  these  here  winterpicks  about,  you  may  be  pretty  sure 
t'will  be  middlin"  winter-proud.  (27)  N.Cy.",  n.Lin.',  Shr. 
(Hall.)     (28)  Dev.*     (29)  Sh.I.  Manson's  Aim.  (1900)  26.     (30) 
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Sh.I.  After  the  first  of  May  .  .  .  every  winterslap  left  open, 
every  neglect  of  closing  a  grind,  or  wilful  act  of  breaking  down, 
or  even  scaling,  a  dike,  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  405.  Scots,  Hibbert 
Desc.  Sh.  I.  (1822)  203,  ed.  1891.  (31)  Twd.  (Jam.)  (32)  Sh.I. 
Winter  Saturday.  Boys  go  in  '  skakling,'  lasses  go  on  the  '  wintcr- 
steen,'  Maiison's  Aim,  (1900)  26  ;  This  refers  to  an  old  supersti- 
tious practice.  Any  young  unmarried  person,  male  or  female, 
who  wished  to  forecast  the  future  in  regard  to  his  or  her 
matrimonial  chances,  went  alone,  when  the  first  winter  moon  was 
seen,  to  a  standing  stone,  or  earth-fast  stone  within  the  parish. 
And  mentioning  the  names  of  any  j'oung  men  of  her  fancy,  she 
went  round  the  stone  three  times  with  the  sun  and  three  times 
'  widdergaits,' at  the  same  time  repeating  certain  rhymes  (J.S.  . 
(33^  nw.Dev.i  (34)  s.Wor.',  Hrf.=,  Glo.  (A.B.),  GIo.»  Oxf.  Have 
you  got  your  winter  stuff"  in  yet?  (CO.);  Oxf.' A/5,  orfrf..  Wil.' 
(35  i  Sh.I.  Flocks  of  snaa  fowl  seen  before  Winter  Sunday  (the 
last  Sunday  of  October)  foretell  the  approach  of  a  severe  winter, 
Spence  FlkLore  (1899)  113.  (36)  Glo.  Horae  Snbsecivae  (1777) 
467.  (37)  s.Cy.  So  called  because  it  comes  in  autumn  and  retires 
northward  in  spring,  Swainson  ib.  44.  (38,  a\  n.Yks.  There's  a 
lot  of  winter-weed  amang  t'wheat  (I.W.\  Slir.  (B.  &H.)  Bdf. 
Nearly  covered  in  the  winter  with  .  .  .  what  is  here  called  winter- 
weed,  Batchelor  ./i^nc.  (1813)  294.  Nrf.  Marshall  Rur.  Ecoii. 
(1787).     (6)  Shr.  (B.  &  H.)     (39)  Cum.'" 

2.  Obs.  The  last  cartful  of  corn  brought  home  from  the 
harvest-field  ;  the  person  who  brought  the  last  cartful. 

ne.Sc.  The  unfortunate  '  winter  '  was  the  subject  of  a  good  deal 
of  teasing,  and  was  dressed  up  in  all  the  old  clothes  that  could  be 
gathered  about  the  farm  and  placed  on  the  '  bink  '  to  eat  his  supper, 
Gregor /7*- Z.ore(  1881)  182.  Lth.  (Jam.)  Edb.  Now  the  Maiden 
has  been  win,  And  Winter  is  at  last  brought  in,  Har' st Rig{ii^i,) 
42,  ed.  1801. 

3.  The  state  of  having  all  the  grain  on  a  farm  ingathered ; 
the  feast  held  to  celebrate  the  complete  ingathering  of  the 
crops.  n.Sc,  Bch.  (Jam.)  4.  v.  To  keep  and  feed  cattle, 
&c.  through  the  winter. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.^  Dmb.  It  occurs  very  seldom  that  cattle  are 
fed  on  the  same  ground  for  twelve  successive  months,  or  summered 
where  they  have  been  wintered,  Agric.  Stirv.  211  (Jam.).  Edb. 
For  wintering  young  black  cattle,  Pennecuik  IVks.  (1715)  220, 
ed.  1815.  Cum.'  He  sends  his  hogs  to  t'seaside  to  winter.  Wm. 
They  wintered  a  hunderd  hogs  (B.K.).  n.Lin.^  I  winter'd  better 
then  sixty  beas,  bud  prices  is  soa  low  thaay've  paaid  badly. 
w.Som.'  Mr.  Stevens  do  winter  his  things  ter'ble  hard  ;  but  I  zim 
don't  never  pay,  'tis  out  midsummer  a'most  'vore  t'll  be  a-pick'd 
up  again. 

WINTER,  s6.2  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Yks.  Also  in  form 
wunter  Nhb.'  [wi'nt3(r.]  An  iron  frame  or  loose  bar 
made  to  fit  on  to  the  bars  of  a  grate  to  hold  anything 
which  is  to  be  heated. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  The  fireplace  still  stands  with  its  three  broken  ribs 
and  the  old  winter  in  front  of  them,  Ochiltree  Redburn  (1895)  i. 
N.Cy.',  Nhb.i  n.Yks.  Hing  t'winter  on  t'bars  (I.W.).   Dur.>,  e.Dur.i 

■WINTERAGE,  sb.  Ir.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Also 
written  winteridge  Cum.'*  w.Yks.'  ne.Lan.'  [wintsridg.] 
Pasturage  for  cattle  in  winter. 

Ir.  I  also  took  some  winterage.  Times  {^ov.  8, 1888)  5.  Cum.'" 
Wm.  He'd  a  bit  o'  brass  ta  draw  fer  t'winterage  o'  some  hoggs 
(B.K.).     w.Yks.i,  ne.tan.i 

WINTERBOURNE,  sb.  Sus.  Hmp.  An  intermittent 
brook  or  stream.    Cf.  eylebourn. 

Sus.  (W.W.S.)  Hmp.  From  the  graveyard  itself  burst  up  one 
of  those  noble  springs  known  as  winterbournes  in  the  chalk 
ranges,  Kingsley  Yeast  (1851)  i. 

WINTERER,  sb.  Sc.  [wi-ntarar.]  A  horse,  sheep, 
or  cow  kept  to  feed  in  a  particular  place  during  winter ;  a 
beast  taken  in  to  be  kept  during  winter. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Cal.'  Abd.  Their  mean  crops  yield  little  fodder; 
their  horses,  cows,  and  winterers  are  starved,  Ale.xander  Notes 
a>id  Sketches  {iBii)  124.  Edb.  In  farms  where  no  winterers  arc 
kept,  the  dunghill  is  placed  behind  the  stable  out  of  view,  Agiic. 
Siirv.  41  (Jam.). 

WINTERLING,  s6.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form  winterin. 
An  ox  or  cow  of  one  year. 

Bch.  Gin  he  gets  the  cauf  e'now,  he  cud  pit  it  in  amo'  his  ain 
winterin'  (Jam.). 

WINTH,  s6.    Yks.    [win)).]    Width.    Cf.  wenth. 
n.Yks.  This  calico  is  breead  winth  (I.W.) 
VOL.  VI. 


WINTIE,  f.  Shr.'  [wi'nti.]  In  phr.  winlie  or  wrangle, 
to  win  at  any  risk. 

WINTIN,  see  Wantin(g. 

WINTLE,  V.  and  sb.  Obs.  or  obso/.  Sc.  Also  in  form 
wuntle  (Jam.)  Ayr.      1.  v.  To  stagger,  reel. 

Per.  The  auld  gude  man,  wi'  bonnet  blue,  Gaes  wintlin'  by  his 
carlin,  Sinclair  Simple  Lays  (1813)  38.  w.Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  Tho' 
now  ye  dow  but  hoyte  and  hoble.  An'  wintle  like  a  saumont- 
coble.  Burns  Farmer  s  Salutation,  st.  7. 

2.  To  tumble. 

Ayr.  I  thocht  his  Lordship  would  have  wuntled  aff  his  cheyre 
[chair]  in  a  fit.  Service  Notaiidtims  (i8go)  28. 

3.  To  wriggle,  writhe. 

Ayr.  Him  that  wintles  in  a  halter.  Burns  To  J.  Rankine,  1.  8. 
Rxb.  He'll  wintle  in  a  widdie  yet  (Jam.).  Dmf.  An'  ye  tak  thae 
wuntlins  and  tirievies  this  way,  we'll  hae  tae  get  the  road  postct 
tae  baud  ye  up.  Si.  Patrick  (18191  II.  267. 

4.  To  wind  round.    Cld.  (Jam.)       5.  sb.  A  staggering 

motion. 

w.Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  He  by  his  shouther  gae  a  keek.  An'  tumbl'd 
wi'  a  wintle  Out-owre  that  night.  Burns  Halloween  (1785)  st.  19. 

WINTLE-END,  sb.  I.W.'  [wintl-end.]  The  end  of 
a  shoemaker's  thread. 

WINTLING,  sb.  Shr.'  [wi-ntlin.]  A  young,  fragile, 
undergrown  child. 

I  sid  'im  at  Betty  Roberts's  a  bit  agoo.  Sir,  mindin'  the  wintlin'. 

"WINTON-MONEY,  sb.  Obs.  s.Sc.  (Jam.)  Money 
given  to  induce  a  herd  to  be  careful  of  the  cattle  put  under 
his  charge. 

WINUK,  see  Whinnock,  v. 

WINZE,  ,s6.'  Cor.  and  Aus.  [winz.]  1.  A  mining 
term  :  a  short  shaft ;  see  below. 

Cor.  When  the  levels  have  been  driven  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shaft,  the  air  naturally  becomes  bad  from  want  of 
circulation.  To  remedy  this  evil,  holes,  or  short  shafts,  called 
'  winzes,'  are  sunk  at  intervals  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  levels. 
These  winzes  are  dangerous  traps  for  the  unwary  or  careless, 
extending  frequently  to  a  depth  of  ten  or  fifteen  fathoms,  and 
being  bridged  across  by  one  or  two  loose  planks,  Ballantyne 
Deep  Down  (1868)  84  ;  Cor.^  A  communication  between  two  mine 
galleries  by  a  partial  shaft  in  the  intervals  between  the  two  great 
shafts.  [Aus.  He  went  down  the  broken  winze  to  poor  Ben 
Holden,  Longman's  Mag.  (July  1901)  267.] 
2.  A  small  shaft  with  a  windlass.    Cor.'* 

WINZE,  5A.2    Obs.    Sc.      1.  A  curse. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Fif.  Wi'  bitter  winze  and  ban  Cast  at  the  rotten 
bang,  "Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  186  ;  Winzes  Hung  fram  angry 
lungs,  ib.  188. 

2.  Phr.  to  loot  a  iviiise,  to  utter  an  imprecation. 

Ayr.  He  taks  a  swirlie,  auld  moss-oak.  For  some  black  grousome 
carlin  ;  An'  loot  a  winze,  an'  drew  a  stroke.  Burns  Halloween 
(1785)  St.  23. 

'WV>iZlE,adj.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
?' Winsome,'  pleasant. 

I  wat  he  was  warlike  and  winzie,  Duff  Poems,  138  (Jam.). 

WIP,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Also  written  wipp  Sc. 
(Jam.)  ;  and  in  forms  quhip,  wup  (Jb.).  [wip.]  1.  v.  To 
wrap  round  tightly  ;  to  overlay  with  cord,  &c. ;  to  bind  ; 
to  tie.    Cf.  wap,  f.' 

Sc.  'To  wip  the  skair  of  a  rod,'  to  bind  a  division  of  a  fishing- 
rod  with  thread  frequently  and  tightly  brought  round  it  (Jam.). 
Sh.I.  Burgess  Sketches  (and  ed.)  in.  Cai.i  Abd.  It  was  wippet 
roun'  wi'  sheet  lead,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (June  25,  1898'. 

Hence  Wippen,  sb.  binding  round  the  handle  of  a  golf- 
club.  Sc.  (Jam.)  2.  sb.  A  tight  twist,  as  of  rope ;  a  coil; 
a  wrapping. 

Sh.I.  Shu  gae  da  foal  a  tump  wi'  her  knee  i'  da  ribs,  whin  shD 
got  da  wips  o'  da  tedder  aff  o'  his  neck,  Sh.  News  (Aug.  13, 1898). 

3.  A  part  of  a  fishing-line  ;  see  below. 

Nhb.'  A  hair-line  by  which  a  fish-hook  is  attached  to  a  small 
line  called  a  '  snood,'  which  in  turn  is  spliced  on  to  the  '  back  '  or 
principal  line  used  in  fishing  haddocks,  &c. 

WIP,  (Tf/i'.  Nhp.2  [wip.]  On  one  side,  askew;  also 
in  cotnp.  Skew-wip. 

WIP,  see  Whip,  v. 

WIPE,  V.'  and  sA.'  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and 
Amer.  Also  written  whipe  e.Yks. ;  wype  Sc.  (Jam.) 
[waip,  Midi,  woip.]      1.  v.   In  phr.  f  i)  to  ivipe  one's  eye,  to 
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kill  game  which  another  has  just  shot  at  and  missed  ;  (2) 
—  one's  sAoes,  see  below. 

(r)  Brks.'  Nrf.  'Who  shot  the  woodcock?'  'We  all  had  a 
pull  at  him,  but  the  Colonel  wiped  our  eyes,'  Haggard  Col. 
Onaritch  (1888)  II.  vii.  Snf.i,  w.Mid.  (W.P.M.)  w.Som.i  Maister 
wipe  the  pa'son's  eyes  dree  or  vower  times  ;  I  count  he's  better 
to  praichin-n  he  is  to  shuttin'.  (2)  w.Cy.  Common  throughout 
the  West,  Reports  Provinc.  (1889)  No.  11.  w.Som.i  'Aay  shd 
luyk  tu  wuyp  yur  sheo'z'  would  be  said  to  a  gentleman  coming 
amongst  labourers,  as  a  polite  way  of  saying,  '  I  should  like  to 
drink  your  health.'  Dev.  Often  when  viewing  a  place,  the  man 
who  shows  it  insists  on  actually  wiping  your  shoes  with  his 
handkerchief,  'then  you  are  bound  to  give  him  some  money  for 
drink,'  Reports  Provinc.  (1889)  No.  11. 

2.  With  of:  to  clear  oft",  exterminate. 

Nrf.  What  more  useful  bird  can  yer  find,  as  wipes  off  worms 
an'  grubs  as  they  did  ?  Patterson  Man  and  Nat.  (1895)  99. 

3.  To  strike,  whip,  beat. 

Bnff.i,  Cld.  (Jam.)  n.Yks.*  Ah'U  wipe  tha  across  ffeeace. 
■w.Yks.5  Fotch  him  a  wipe,  he's  bin  wiping  that  little  un  thear — 
if  he  wur  niwer  wiped  afoar  he  desarves  it  now  !  s.Chs.i,  e.Cy. 
(Hall.) 

Hence  "Wiper,  sb.  a  severe  blow  ;  fig.  a  severe  taunt  or 
rejoinder.  Bnff.'     w.Yks.*  That  wur  a  wiper  ! 

4.  sb.  A  blow,  stroke  ;  a  smart  slap. 

So.  A  blow  given  by  accident,  or  in  a  careless  manner  (Jam.). 
se.Sc.  Lost  by  war's  most  wicked  wipe  Their  precious  limbs, 
Donaldson  Poems  (1809')  169.  Ir.  I  hit  Mary  Casey  a  wipe, 
Barrington  Sketches  (1830'!  III.  xv.  Nhb.i  A  blow  from  the  flat 
hand.  '  Aa  fetched  him  a  wipe  ower  the  lug.'  Cum.  He  gev  him 
a  wipe  ower  t'feass  (E.W.P.);  Cum."  Wm.  He  fetched  him  a 
wipe  wi'  t'flail  (B.K.).  n.Yks."  e.Yks.i  Ah  fetch't  him  a  wipe 
owad  lug.  w.Yks.5  s.Clis.*  Diist  waan-t  u  weyp  i)th  t^eth  ? 
War.^  A  wipe  in  the  eye.  Lon.  I  once  went  to  school  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  but  the  cove  used  to  fetch  me  a  wipe  over  the 
knuckles  with  his  stick,  Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  [1851)  I.  39.  Nrf. 
Emerson  5o>!o//>Hs(  1892)  281.  w.Som.iAh'l  gi' thee  a  wipe  under 
the  ear,  s'hear  me  !  [Amer.  That,  says  he,  a  givin  of  them  another 
wipe  with  his  fist,  Sam  Slick  Clockinaker  (1836)  ist  S.  -xv.] 

5.  Fig.  A  sarcastic  remark  ;  a  jibe,  rebuke  ;  a  hint. 
Ayr.  Come,  come,  neighbour,  none  of  your  wipes,  Galt  P»-oi/os/ 

(1822)  xxxi.  Lnk.  Their  healths  war  drunk  by  ilka  frien'.  An' 
mony  wipes  an' jeers  are  gi'en,  Watt  Pof»!S  (1827)  loi.  Cum.' 
She  gives  him  many  a  wipe  about  it ;  Cum."*  Wm.  He  pot  him 
a  bit  ov  a  wipe  in  aboot  t'buU  (B.K.).  e.Yks.>  MS.  add.  (T.H.) 
a.Lan.  That's  a  wipe  for  him.  He  gan  'im  a  reg'lar  dry  wipe 
(S.W.).  n.Lin.'  Nlip.'  I  gave  him  a  sly  wipe.  War.^  Som.  I 
likes  tha  maid  amazin,  and  doant  mane  et  vor  a  wipe,  Agrikler 
Rhymes  (187a)  66. 

6.  A  large  amount,  degree,  or  extent. 
Ayr.  I'm  hiss'd  a  wally  wipe  indeed  (J.F.). 

WIPE,  sb.""  and  v.^  Som.  Dev.  [waip.]  1.  sb.  A 
bundle  of  brushwood  tied  with  several  binds  ;  a  faggot 
used  in  draining  or  fencing  ;  pi.  a  fence  of  brushwood. 

e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  w.Som.i  The  sides  of  rough  sheds 
or  '  linhays '  are  often  made  of  wipes  placed  on  end  close 
together,  and  bound  to  a  horizontal  pole  half-way  up.  Dev.  (Hall.) 
2.  V.  With  up  :  to  protect  with  a  shelter  of '  wipes.' 

w.Som.i  Xo  furnish  a  shed  with  shelter  of  this  kind  is  'to  wipe 
the  linhay  up.'  'Thick  there  linhay  was  so  mortal  start,  I  was 
a-fo'ce  to  wipe'm  up.' 

WIPE,  sA.s  Nhb.  Lin.  e.An.  Also  written  wypee.  An.' 
[waip.]     The  lapwing,  Vanetlus  vulgaris.     Cf.  peesweep. 

Nlib.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (M.)  'n.Lin.'  Plover  are  here 
called  wipes,  or  pywipes,  great  quantities  of  them  resorted  in  the 
breeding  season  about  Hill  Dump  [in  the  parish  of  Messingham]  ; 
hence  it  got  the  name  of  Wipe  Hill  Dump,  MacKinnon  Messingham 
(1825)  18.     o.An.i 

[Wype,  bryde  or  lapwynge,  upupa  (Prompt.).  Swed. 
vipa,  a  lapwing  (Widegren).J 

WIPER,  see  Viper,  sb."- 

WIPERS,  sb.  pi.  Hrt.  [wai-paz-l  St.  Vitus's  dance. 
Cf.  viper's-dance.     '  Lor,  sir,  she's  got  the  wipers  '  (H.G.). 

WIPP,  WIPPANCE,  see  Wip,  v.,  Whippence. 

WIPPEN,  WIPPET(S,  see  Whippon,  Whippet,  sb} 

WIPPLE,  V.  Sc.  Also  in  form  wupple  S.  &  Ork.' 
(wi'pl.j     To  wind,  twist,  intertwine  ;  to  roll  or  bundle  up. 

Sh.I.  Da  muckle  rig  is  as  flat  as  a  blanket  fil  he  [till  it]  comes  i' 
da  daankie  at  da  fit,  an'  dere  hit's  wippl'd  fil  da  haand  o'  man  'ill 


niver  get  hit  a(To'  da  ert,  Sh.  News  (Sept.  15,  1900) ;  Dead  men's 
banes  among  da  glaar  Lie  wuppled  aboot  wi  slimy  waar,  Junda 
Klingrahool  1,1898)  10;  S.  &  Ork.'  Cai.i  One  who  had  bought  a 
cheap  watch,  said  that  on  opening  it,  the  spring  jumped  out  and 
wippled  round  the  leg  of  a  chair. 

WIPPS,  see  WifiFs. 

WIPPUL-SQUIP,  sb.  Som.  Dev.  The  hollow  green 
stalk  of  the  cow-parsnip,  Heracleum  Sphondylium. 

Som.  Less  common  than  Limperscrimp,  Reports  Provinc.  (1887). 
Dev.  Come  'n  vind  eout,  thay'd  drinked  up  tha'  cider  weth  a 
wippul-squip,  ib. 

WIPS,  see  Wiffs,  Wisp. 

WIR,  WIRDLE,  see  War,  Widdle,  v. 

WIRE,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  Also 
in  form  wear  Abd.  [wai-3(r.]  \.  sb.  In  co/«6.  (i)  Wire- 
bant,  the  mat-grass,  Nardus  stricta  ;  (2)  -drawer,  obs.,  a 
covetous  or  penurious  person ;  (3)  -drawn,  restricted, 
impeded  ;  (4)  -edge,  a  keen  edge,  esp.  used  fig.  of  the 
appetite  ;  (5)  -grass,  the  common  knot-grass.  Polygonum 
aviciilare ;  (6)  -ling,  {a)  the  black  crowberry,  Empetrum 
nigrum;  (A)  the  cross-leaved  heath, iTwa  7>/;-fl//.v;  (c)  the 
toughest  twigs  of  ling,  used  for  making  the  strongest  birch- 
brooms  ;  (7)  -rush,  the  hard  rush,  Jitncus  glaucus;  (8) 
■scala,  (9)  -shavings,  see  below;  (10) -weed,  (rt)  see  (5) ; 
(6)  the  meadowsweet.  Spiraea  Ulmaria. 

(i)  Nhb.i  (2)  w.Yks.i  (3)  Nlib.i  A  pump  is  wire-drawn  when 
the  apertures  at  the  suction  end  are  too  small.  Nhb.,  Dur. 
Greenwell  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1849).  (4)  Oxf."  (5)  Glo.i  (6,  a) 
n.Yks.i*  (b)  ne.Yks.  Marshall  Rur.  Econ.  (1796)  II.  268.  (c) 
n.Yks.^  (s.v.  Ling).  (7)  n.Yks.i^  (8)  w.Yks.  Shoo  gate  some 
wire  scale  an'  started  o'  scrubbin'  one  side  ov  his  head,  as  if 
shoo'd  been  polishin  th'  tender,  Hartley  Piiddin  (1876)  102; 
Wire-scale  is  wire  shavings  made  by  an  iron  planing  machine, 
and  are  thin  ragged  lengths  of  iron  like  jagged  wire,  all  bent  and 
crumpled  together.  They  are  very  rough  and  ill  to  handle,  and 
produce  a  severe  scrubbing  effect  on  any  surface  on  which  a 
handful  of  them  is  u^ed.  They  are  used  to  scrub  and  clean 
metal-work,  such  as  fireplaces  (S.P.U.).  (9)  w.Yks.  (S.P.U.) 
(10,  (j)  Nrf.,  Suf.  (B.  &  H.),  Ken.',  I.W.  (B.  &  H.)  (A)  Hmp. 
(W.M.E.F.) 

2.  A  knitting-needle. 

Sc.  (W.A.C.  >  Abd.  (G.W.)  Frf.  In  knitting  a  stocking  with 
4-ply  fingering  wool  you  should  have  69  on  the  wires  before 
beginning  the  heel.  Put  34  on  the  two  front  wires  and  35  on 
one,  that  is  17  stitches  on  each  side  of  the  seam  stitch,  Dundee 
People's  Jrn.  (,June  6,  1903)  3,  col.  6.     Dmf.  (E.M.M.) 

Hence  stand  of  voire,  phr.  a  set  of  knitting-needles. 

Abd.  (G.W.)  ;  I  dinna  min'  upo'  naething  mair,  but  ...  a  stan' 
o'  wheelin'  weer;  .  .  it's  tiresome  nae  to  hae  a  bit  shank  to  tak*  i' 
yerhan'files,ALEXANDER/o/iHii)'Gi'66(i87i)xxxviii.  Dmf.(E. M.M.) 

3.  The  stem  of  any  thin-growing,  tough-stalked  plant ; 
a  strawberry-runner;  a  hop-tendril. 

Com.  '  Peats  are  hard  to  finnd  within  reach  o'  Skiddaw  top. 
You  see  .  .  .  it's  lost  its  wire,  and  peat  widout  wire  in  it  is  nae 
use  for  makking  a  "  low  "  wid.'  I  saw  that  what  he  called  wire 
were  the  rootlets  of  the  ancient  undergrowth  of  years  gone  by, 
Penrith  Obs.  (Apr.  29,  1902)  5.  n.Yks.'  Blaeberry-wires.  War.^; 
War.3  These  strawberry  wires  must  be  cut.  w.Wor.^,  s.Wor,* 
Shr.'  Wimberry-wires.     Hrf.  (E.M.W.),  Hrf.^,  Glo.' 

4.  pi.   Part  of  a  spindle  ;  see  below 

Cum.'  The  framework  on  the  spindle  of  a  spinning-wheel,  with 
crooked  wires  to  guide  the  thread  to  the  bobbin  ;  Cum." 

5.  V.   Of  a  plant:  to  make  tendrils. 
w.Wor.'  The  'ops  is  wierin'  ahl  over  the  ground. 

6.  With  mvay :  to  push  on  rapidly  ;  with  in,  into,  or  up: 
to  attack  vigorously  ;  to  set  to  work  with  energy  ;  to  '  tuck 
in ' ;  in  gen.  dial,  and  slang  use. 

Sli.I.  To-night  he  was  '  wirin  in,'  threshing  the  corn.  Burgess 
Sketches  (2nd  ed.)  2.  Lnk.  Wire  in  tac  the  beef,  Sandy,  Wardrop 
Johnnie  Mathison  ,  i88i )  27.  n.Cy.  (J.W.),  Lakel.^,  Cum.  lE.W.P.) 
n.Yks.  They  wired  in,  and  got  their  work  done  soon  (I.W.). 
w.Yks.  (S.K.C.\  w.Yks.5  Midi.  Bartram  People  of  Clapton  (1897I 
235.  Not.',  Lin.'  Lei.'  Shay  did  woire  into  the  b'y.  War.^ 
Lon.  Baumann  Londinismcn  11887).  Hmp.  (H.R.)  Dor.  A'.  £7*  Q. 
(1865;  3rd  S.  vii.  261.     nw.Dev.' 

WIRE-THORN,  sb.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lin.  The  yew,  Taxus 
baccata  ;  the  wood  of  the  yew  when  found  buried  under 
the  peat.     n.Cy.  (Hall.),  w.Yks.^*,  n.Lin.' 
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WIRK,  WIRKEN,  see  Work,  Whirken. 

WIRL,  sb.     Sc.  Yks.     Also  in  forms  worl  Sc.  :   wurl 

Sc.  {Jam.)  m.Yks.'  [warl,  wSl.]  A  small  and  harsh- 
featured  person  ;  an  ill-grown  child  ;  a  stunted  animal. 
See  Wirling. 

Sc.  Mackay  ;  (Jam.)  Abd.  (A.W.),  Per.,  Cld.  (Jam.)  Lth.  The 
biting  frost,  though  snell  an'  surly,  An'  sair  to  bide.  Is  scorned  by 
thee,  Thou  hardy  wurlie,  Wi'  sturdy  pride,  Ballantine  Poems 
(1856)  65. 

Hence  (i)  Wirly,  adj.  puny  ;  small ;  (2)  Wirly-bit,  sb.  a 
short  time  ;  a  little  way;  a  small  portion. 

(I'l  Sc.  Tliere's  nae  a  pilchard  in  my  creel.  Nor  wurlie  sprat,  .  . 
They're  firm  and  fat  (Jam.).  (2)  n.Yks.  Nay,  prethee,  stay,  Nan, 
but  a  wirly  bit,  Meriton  Praise  Ale  (1684)  1.  621.  m.Yks.' What 
a  vvurly  bit  o'  bread,  and  nought  on't! 

WIRL,  I/.  Sh.I.  [wsrl.]  To  whine;  to  be  peevish  or 
querulous.     S.  &  Ork.* 

WIRL,  see  Whirl. 

WIRLENS,s6.  Sh.L  'Ourselves  alone.'  See  Lone,  mi':'. 

(J.S. ) :  Is  doo  comin'  ta  gie  wis  dy  help?  We  hae  non'  bit 
wirlens  twa,  S/i.  Neivs  (Nov.  11,  1899). 

WIRLIE,  see  Whirly. 

WIRLING,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  worlin  w.Sc.  (Jam. 
Stippl.) ;  wurlin,  wurlycn  (Jam.).  A  puny,  feeble  child  or 
animal.     See  Urling,  Wirl,  sb. 

w.Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Rxb.  Haud  abye  !  ye  scruntetlike  wurlyon 
o'  the  pit,  St.  Patrick  (1819)  II.  313  (Jam.). 

WIRN,  V.    Sh.L    [warn.]    To  become. 

S.  &  Ork.'  What's  wirned  o'  it  ? 

WIRP,  V.  Obs.  Pern.  To  jog  along ;  to  go  ahead  ; 
only  used  in  prp. 

s.Pem.  A's  wirpin  ahead  at  a  mighty  rate  (W.M.M.). 

WIRR,  sb.,  V.  and  int.  Sc.  Also  in  form  wurr  (Jam.) 
Bnff.'  [war.]  1.  sb.  The  growl  of  a  dog;  yf§-.  an  angry 
answer.  Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnff.'  Cf  yirr.  2.  A  fit  of  bad 
temper  ;  wrath  ;  roughness.     See  Tir(r.wirr. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnff.'  Frf.  Time's  fit  has  saftly  stown  around,  An' 
chastely  stamped  his  hoary  seal ;  The  wirr  o'  man  mints  nae  sic 
boond,  Reid  Heatiicrlanii  (1894)  22  ;  Gray  wa's,  an'  strong,  that's 
stuid  sae  weel  The  wirr  o'  man,  the  brunt  o'  Time,  ib,  59. 

3.  A  crabbed  fellow  ;  a  diminutive,  peevish  person. 
Abd.,  Kcd.  A  cankered  wirr  iJam.). 

4.  V.  To  growl  as  a  dog  ;  to  fret ;  to  whine. 

Sc.  They  win na  let  alane,  Wirrin'  like  twa  dogs  fightin'  for  a  bane, 
Donald  and  Flora,  40  (Jam.).  Bnff.',  Abd.,  Fif.  (Jam.)  e.Fif.  A 
dog  begoud  to  wurr  an'  bark,  Latto  Tarn  Bodkin  (1864)  xxx. 

Hence  Wirring,  ppl.  adj.  crabbed,  sour-tempered. 
Bnff.'  5.  ill/.  A  word  used  to  incite  dogs  to  fight.  Sc. 
(Jam.),  Bnff.' 

WIRR,  WIRRA,  see  Whir(r,  Whirroo. 

WIRRABLAA,  sb.  Sc.  A  violent  but  short-lived 
exertion. 

S.  &  Ork.'  Lnk.  They  dunsh,  spritt  an'  sproozle  wi'  great 
wirrablaa,  Edwards  Poets,  12th  S.  100. 

WIRRAL,  sb.  Wil.'  Also  in  forms  worral,  wurral. 
[ws'ral.]     The  black  horehound,  Ballota  nigra. 

WIRRANGLE,  see  Wariangle. 

WIRROO,  see  Wurraw. 

WIRRY,  WIRRYCOW,  see  Worry,  Worricow. 

WIRSAT,  WIRSm,  WIRSIT,  see  Worset. 

WIRSLE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  1.  v.  To  struggle  hard  ;  to  be 
possessed  of  great  energy.  Bnfi.',  Cld.  (Jam.)  Cfwarsle. 
H  ence  Wirsle-warsle,  v.  to  struggle  hard  and  continuously ; 
to  be  very  laborious,     ib.       2.  sb.   A  hard  struggle. 

Bnff.' The  meaningis  somewhat  strongerthanwarsle.  Cld.  (Jam.) 

Hence  Wirsle-warsle,  sb.  a  hard  and  continuous 
struggle,     ib. 

WIRSLE,  WIRSOM,  see  Wissel,  Wursum. 

WIRTCH,  WIRTH,  see  Wark,  Worth. 

WIRT-SPRING,  sb.  Lin.'  [watsprii].]  A  loose 
piece  of  skin  at  the  base  of  the  fingernail  ;  an  '  agnail ' 
(q.v.).     See  Wart-spring(s,  s.v.  Wart,  si.'  (3). 

WIRWIVVLE,  sb.  e.An.  Also  in  forms  whybibbles 
Nrf. ;  wirriwibble,  wivivvel  e.An.' ;  wyebibble,  wyr- 
vivle,  wyvables,  wyvivvle  Nrf.  [wa'wivl ;  warwibl.] 
The  common  sea-buckwecd, //'/i^o/>/;a«  rhaiiinoides ;  the 
berry  of  the  plant. 


e.An.'  Nrf.  (B.  &  H.) ;  (W.A.C.)  ;  N.  &- Q.  (1855)  ist  S.  xi. 
487:  Nature  Notes  (Jan.  1899I  12  ;  (M.C.H.B.j 

WIS,  proii.     Sh.  &  Or.L     Also  written  wiz  S.  &  Ork.' ; 
and  in  forms  was  Or.L  (Jam.)  ;  wez  S.  &  Ork.'     [wiz; 
unstressed  waz.]      1.  We.    Or.L  (Jam.),  S.  &  Ork.' 
2.  Us.  ■' 

Sh.l.  I  wid  fain  believe  'at  da  Almichty  '11  fin  some  scarro'guid 
i'  da  warst  o'  wis,  Clark  N.  Gleams  1898;  i6.  Or.I.  (Jam.); 
S.  &  Ork.i  ;  ib.  AfS.  add. 

WIS,  WISAN,  see  Wise,  ad/..  Wist,  v.,  Whitsun. 
WISDOM,  sb.  and  adj.    Sc.  Yks.  Lin.    [wi-zdam.] 

1.  sb.  In  comb.  Wisdom  teeth,  (i)  in  phr.  to  pull  one's 
wisdom  leelh,  to  cheat ;  to  overreach  in  a  bargain  ;  (2)  the 
second  set  of  teeth. 

(i)  Kcb.  That  Ayrshire  cowper  .  .  .  pu't  my  wisdom  teeth  last 
fair,  an  A'm  ettlin  tae  pu  his  for't  this  yin,  an  that's  the  verra  beast 
tae  do't  wi,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  367.     ^a)  w.Yks.  (J.T.) 

2.  adj.   Wise,  prudent ;  never  used  a/trib. 

Frf.  When  I  was  elected  I  thought  it  wisdom  to  send  my  sister 
upstairs  with  the  news,  Bat<rie  Jlf.  Ogilvy  (1896)  80.  w.Yks. 
(J.W.)  sw.Lin.'  It  wouldn't  be  wisdom  to  have  them  home.  I 
don't  think  it's  wisdom  to  do  so. 

WISE,  s6.'  Yks.  Lan.  Also  written  wieze  w.Yks. 
[waiz.]     Of  a  plant:  a  set,  stalk,  haulm. 

w.Yks.  Tatey  wiezes,  Banks  IVkJld.  IVds.  (1865) ;  w.Yks.a 
Lan.  Strawberry-wises  (K.). 

[Wyse,  of  strawbery  (or  pesyn,  P.),  fragus  (Prompt.). 
OE.  wise.] 

WISE,  sb.^  Obs.  Dev.  Pretence ;  outward  appear- 
ance ;  in  phr.  to  make  wise,  to  make  as  though,  to  pretend. 
Horae  Siibsecivae  (1777)  467. 

WISE,  V.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Won  Hrf.  Also  written 
weise  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  weisse  Sc. ;  weize  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  weyse, 
wize  Sc. ;  wyse  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wyze  Sc. ;  and  in  form  wiss 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  preterite  wus,  wuz  Nhb.'  [waiz.]  1.  To 
direct,  guide,  lead  ;  to  let  go  ;  to  bring. 

Sc.  Can  ye  wiss  me  to  the  way  ?  '  To  weise  a  stane,'  to  move  it 
when  it  is  a  heavy  one,  rather  by  art  than  by  strength.  '  To  weise 
a  ball,'  to  aim  a  bullet  with  such  caution  as  to  hit  the  mark  (Jam.)  ; 
Weize  a  brace  of  balls  through  his  ham-pan,  Scott  Rob  Roy 
(1817)  xxxiii;  Every  miller  wad  wyse  the  water  to  his  ain  mill, 
Ramsay  Prov.  (1737).  Lnk.  No  sae  much  judgment  as  wyse  ihe 
wind  frae  her  tail,  Graham  Writings  (1883)  II.  28.  Rxb.  To 
weise  in,  orout,  to  allow togo  in  orout,  byremovinganyimpedient, 
as  by  opening  a  door.  To  weise  the  sheep  into  the  fauld  or  but;ht, 
is  a  phr.  still  used  by  our  shepherds  (Jam.).  Dmf.  I'll  weisse  a 
ball  through  your  sma'-fairns,  Hamilton  The  Mawkin  (1898)  165. 
N.Cy.'  Wise  him  in.  Wise  out  the  horse.  Wise  the  door 
open.  Wise  off  your  gun.  Nhb.'  He  wis  howkin  a  seugh  ti 
wise  the  waiter  away.  He  wus  the  sheep  cot.  '  Wise  away!' 
the  order  given  to  heave  up  a  winding  rope.  'Wise  had  o" — 
leave  hold  of.     '  Wise  go  the  reens.' 

Hence  Wising-crag,  sb.  a  stone  guide-post  over  moors. 
w.Yks.  Lucas  Stud.  Nidderdale  (c.  1882)  xii.  2.  To 
advise,  counsel. 

Ayr.  Took  me  by  the  hand  and  wised  me  to  go  back,  Galt  Ahh. 
Parish  (1821)  xxxviii.  Edb.  I  wise  ye  to  gang  hame  and  redd  your 
ain  house  first,  Beatty  Secretar  (1897)  154.  Hrf.  Wise  me,  tell 
me,  direct  me,  Ray  (1691)  MS.  add.  (J.C.) 

3.  To  use  caution  or  policy  to  attain  any  object ;  to  get 
by  skill  or  cunning ;  to  manoeuvre,  plan,  contrive ;  to 
work  one's  way. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  They  were  jooking  and  wising  in  a  round- 
about manner  to  accomplish  their  own  wills,  Galt  Provost  ^  1822) 
iii.  Ltli.  Fleech  him  cannily,an'  straik  him  wi'  the  hair,  Tammas, 
an'  wyse  aff  him  a'  ye  want,  Lumsden  Sheep-head  (189a)  360. 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  '  To  wise  into  company  or  into  favour ' — that  is, 
cunningly  to  wriggle  into  company  or  favour. 

4.  To  entice,  lure,  persuade  ;  to  beguile  ;  to  draw. 

Sc.  The  fairies  sent  him  to  Craignethan's  ha'.  To  wize  his 
daughter  him  frac,  Edb.  Mag.  (June  1819)  528  (Jam.).  Ayr. 
Though  he  was  aye  kind  hearted  to  me,  he  was  easily  wised, 
Galt  Gdhaize  (1833)  iv  ;  Some  folk  are  san'  blin',  an'  ye  see  she 
wysed  him  on.  Service  Dr.  Diiguid  {ei.  1887  223.  Lnk.  (Jam.) 
e.Lth.  The  hawthorn  blooming,  the  green  spreading  meadow, 
Wad  wyse  me  to  wander,  Mucklebackit  Rhymes  (1885)  147. 

5.  To  draw  or  let  out  anything  cautiously,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  from  breaking. 
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Sc.  In  making  a  rope  of  tow  or  straw,  one  is  said  to  weise  out 
the  tow  or  straw  (Jam.). 

6.  To  spend  ;  to  use  ;  used  with  aivay  and  out. 

Abd.  She  bade  me  walk  erect  And  weise  my  strength  out  man- 
fully, Shelley  Flowers  (1868)  59.  Edb.  Adam  .  .  .  wis'd  awa'  the 
lightsome  hours  Wi'  dressin'  trees  an'  bonnie  flow'rs,  R.  Wilson 
Poems  (1822)  25. 

7.  Obs.  To  withdraw,  talce  away. 

Ayr.  The  apostate  James  Sharp  and  the  other  counsellors  .  .  . 
were  wised  from  the  rule  of  power,  and  .  .  .  men  of  more  beneficent 
dispositions  were  appointed  to  sit  in  their  places  in  the  Privy 
Council,  Galt  Gilhaizc  (1823)  xxiii. 

8.  To  put ;  to  slip  stealthily. 

w.Wor.i  'Er  puk  up  the  money,  an'  wised  it  inta  'er  pocket,  that 
sly,  you'd  a  thaowt  er'd  stole  it. 

9.  To  incline,  go,  slip  away. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Rnf.  The  day  turns  mirk,  my  menseless  lay  'S  now 
wisein' to  the  gloamin',PicKEN  Poems  (1813)  1. 97.  Lnk.Butsee, 
the  sheep  are  wysing  to  the  Cleugh,  Ramsay  Poems  (1721)  178. 
Dmf.  They  wys'd  away  To  coup  the  cash  .  .  .  For  usquebae,  James 
Kennedy  Poems  (1823)  80.  w.  Wor.i  The  lad  wised  out  a  the  back 
door  when  'e  thowt  as  none  on  us  sid  'im. 

[1.  OE.  wisian,  to  guide,  point  out,  show  (Sweet).] 

WISE,  adj.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  Also 
in  forms  waws  s.Lan.'  ;  wice  Sc.  Nhb.'  ;  wis  Sus. ;  wisse, 
wyseSc. ;  wyss  Sc.  (Jam.)  Cai.^ ;  wysse  Sc.  [waiz.] 
1.  In  comb,  (i)  Wise-like,  (a)  sagacious,  prudent, 
sensible  ;  proper,  respectable  ;  seemly,  befitting ;  (b) 
becoming;  good-  or  nice-looking,  pretty;  (c)  properl}', 
sensibly,  suitably  ;  decently  ;  (2)  -looking,  see  (i,  n) ;  (3) 
-more,  a  wiseacre;  (4)  -right,  right  in  opinion ;  (5)  -spoken, 
wise  of  speech. 

(1,  a)  Sc.  Talking,  too,  o'  thrashin  ripe  rigs  wi'  the  west  wind,— 
may  look  very  wise-like  in  rhyme,  but  commend  me  to  the  pine- 
tree  floor,  Blnckw.  Mag.  ^Nov.  1820)  146  (Jam.)  ;  This  orthography 
does  not  correspond  with  the  sound  of  the  word  in  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  It 
wad  hae  been  lang  or  my  Leddy  Margaret  .  .  .  wad  hae  fund  out 
sic  a  wiselike  doctrine  in  the  Bible,  Scott  Old  MoiiaUly  {1&16) 
xiv.  Cai.i  e.Sc.  It  would  have  been  wiser-like  to  bide  at  hame, 
Setoun  R.  Uyquhart  {iQg6)  ii.  Ayr.  Making  some  very  wysselike 
observations  on  the  occasion,  Service  Dr.  Dugiiid  (ed.  1887)  188. 
Wgt.  Sae  wise-like  an'  douce,  Fraser  Poems  (1885)  47.  Nhb.' 
That's  a  wise-like  dog  o' j'ors.  Cum.'*,  n.Yks.^^,  ne.Lan.'  (i) 
Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  Abd.  It's  an  avvfu'  wise-like  bonnet,  an'  I'm 
growin'  to  hae  a  richt  pride  in  the  thochts  o'  wearin't,  Abd.  IVkly. 
Free  Press  (Dec.  i,  1900).  Lnk.  No'  having  a  wise-like  bonnet  to 
pit  on  her  held,  Murdoch  Readings  (1895)  I.  6a.  e.Ltb.  The 
Wrights  were  to  mak'  mensefu'  an'  wicelike  a'  the  close  yetts, 
Mucklebackit  Rhymes  (1885)  238.  Nhb.i  Jack's  a  wicelike  chep 
torned.  (c)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  Be  sure  and  drink  the  minister's 
health  wise-like, and  no  stand  gaping  like  a  '  silly  sumph,'  Johnston 
Glenbuckie  (1889)  30.  Lnk.  If  ye'd  dee  wiselike  I'd  hae  some 
peety  for  ye!  Gordon  Pyo^s/iazt)  (1885)  39.  Slk.  For  shame  o' 
yoursels !  Answer  me  wyssHke — Hoo's  a'  wi'  ye,  lads?  Chr. 
North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  IV,  227.  (2)  Lnk.  Our  son  .  .  .  wal'd  a 
wise-lookin'  hizzie.  He  scarce  cud  get  courtin',  she  aye  was  sae 
busy,  MiLLERf^'i'/fef-fHiAiV  ed.  1902)60.  Kcb. Trotter GaW.  Gossip 
(1901)  452.  (3)  Dev.i  (4)  Sus.  A  publican  holding  forth  in  the 
vestry  certain  opinions,  admitted  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  be 
wisright  (W.W.S.).  (5)  Ayr.  She's  a  bit  braw  takin'  lass  yon, 
anda  wise-spoken  thing  forbye,  Service  £'nX)K^m'rf(ed.  1887)  102. 

2.  Knowing,  well-informed. 

Sc.  Ye  want  ay  to  be  sae  wyss,  you  are  so  anxious  to  know 
everything  (Jam.).  Fif.  He'sane  o'  they  by-ordinar  wice  fowk  that 
come  frae  the  North-side  to  learn  hiz  Fifers  hoo  t'draw  wir  breath, 
Meldruh  Grey  Mantle  (1896)  292. 

Hence  to  make  one  the  wiser,  phr.  to  inform  one. 

Sc.  '  I  didna  mak  him  ony  wysser,'  I  gave  him  no  further 
information  (Jam.).  Sh.I.  Shu  said  dey  wir  a  man  'at  bought  da 
coo,  bit  shii  didna  mak'  wis  da  wiser  wha  he  wis,  Sh.  News  (Nov. 
6,  I897^.     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

3.  In  the  full  possession  of  one's  reason  ;  sane. 

Sc.  Anes  wood,  never  wise,  ay  the  worse,  Ferguson  Prov. 
(1641)  No.  92  ;  Wasna  he  likely  eneugh  to  be  affronted  at  ane  o' 
the  family  keeping  sae  muckle  out  o'  the  wye,  as  gin  she  wasna 
wise  an'  warld  like,  St.  Kathleen  (1820)  IV.  19  (Jam.).  Inv. 
(H.E.F.)  Per.  I'm  wise  enough.  It  was  just  one  of  my  flings  at 
you  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  Sarah  Tytler  IVitch-wife  (1897)  198. 

4.  Possessing  powers  of  witchcraft  or  magic. 

Bnff.  Maukin  skippit  affin  fun  To  a  sma'  cot,  wharein  did  won 


A  wife  ca'd  wise,  Taylor  Poems  (1787)  92.  Cor.  Dreams  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  minds  of  men  .  .  .  and  their  interpretation 
was  generally  sought  from  a  woman  said  to  be  '  wise,'  to  have  the 
'second  sight,'  to  have  a  'knowledge  of  herbs,'  and  the  occult 
power  of '  charming,'  Harris  Faith,  40. 

Hence  (i)  Wiseman,  sb.  a  wizard  ;  a  fortune-teller;  a 
dealer  in  astrology  and  magic  ;  (2)  Wise-wife,  (3)  Wise- 
woman,  sb.  a  witch  ;  a  female  fortune-teller ;  a  woman 
who  deals  in  astrology,  charms,  &c. 

to  Mun.  An  enchantment  put  into  hanks  of  yarn  by  the  wise 
man  orthe  wise  woman,  Barry  Wizard's  Knot  {igoi)  83.  Nhb.' A 
boy  hurt  his  hand  with  a  rusty  nail,  near  here;  he  was  instantly 
sent  to  Winlaton,  to  see  the  Wise  Man  there.  His  directions 
were  that  the  boy  had  to  take  the  nail  to  a  blacksmith,  to  be 
well  filed  and  polished,  and  to  be  rubbed  each  morning  before 
sunrise,  and  each  evening  before  sunset  ;  by  doing  this  the  wound 
was  cured,  Bigge  Trans.  Tyneside  Nat.  Field  Club  (1860-62)  V.  gi. 
Dur.i,n.Yks.2  (s.v.P>'</.),  w.Yks.i2»,  Lan.\  ne.Lan.i,  s.Lan.'  Der. 
Th'  wise  man  as  lived  Whetstone-way  might  be  o'  soom  service, 
Gilchrist  Peakland  (1897)  53.  s.Not.  A  person  with  occult 
knowledge.  It  was  generally  less  maliciously  emploj'cd  than  a 
witch's,  wliose  machinations  indeed  it  was  often  used  to  counteract. 
'  When  folks  were  witched  they  went  to  a  wiseman  at  Bods'orth  ' 
(J.P.K.).  Lin.i,n.Lin.i,Shr.i2,  w.Som.i  Dev.  When  a  black  witch 
did  awverlook  or  bewitch  a  body,  or  send  anbury  to  turmuts,  orthe 
rot  to  sheep,  'twas  the  custom  in  theaulddays  to  seek  out  a  wise  man 
or  woman  an'  get  a  spell  stronger'n  the  wicked  wan,  Phillpotts 
Striking  Hours  (1901 )  177.  (2)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Edb,  Sure,  lad,  ye 
needna  gang  to  a  wise-wife  to  come  at  that,  Beatty  Secretar  {iQi^t) 
390.  1^3)  n.Sc.  Another  old  man  remembers  having  his  side  hurt 
as  a  boy,  and  going  to  a  '  wise-woman  '  to  be  cured,  Longman's 
Mag.  (Nov,  1895)  39.  Abd.  She  had  already  begun  to  entice  the 
confidence  of  maid-servants,  by  use  of  what  evil  knowledge  she 
had,  and  pretence  to  more,  giving  herself  out  as  a  wise  woman, 
Macdonald  Lossie  (1877)  xxxiv.  Wgt.  They  sent  ...  for  Bella 
Lynn,  the  wise-woman,  to  come  and  see  what  should  be  done, 
Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  {iii&)  99,  Mun.  Barry  IVieard's  Knot  (^igoi) 
83.  Cla.  Near  the  village  of  Feakle.  co,  Clare,  there  was  a  famous 
wise  woman,  Flk-Lore  Rec.  (1881)  IV.  116.  Nhb.  A  wood  where 
old  Margery  Bell,  the  wise  woman,  lived.  Margery's  reputation 
was  dark,  mysterious,  and  terrible,  Lilburn  Borderer  {iiig6)  288, 
Dur.io/;^;)!««'5il/o£-.  (Oct.  1896)  586.  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Lan.'  Lin.' 
Some  years  ago  there  was  a  wise  woman,  who  resided  at  Wing, 
near  Oakham,  upon  whom  the  following  couplet  was  made  :  'The 
wise  woman  lives  at  Wing,  She  tried  to  hedge  the  cuckoo  in  ! ' 
War.,  Wor.  The  defendant  replied  that  the  complainant  had 
bewitched  her,  and  a '  wise  woman '  had  recommended  the  drawing 
ofh\ooA,  Flk-Lore  Jrn.  (1884)  II.  26,  Shr.'  Nrf.  George  deter- 
mined to  engage  the  wise  woman  of  Runwich  to  baffle  the  Dulditch 
witch,  Mann  Dulditch  (1902)  151.  Suf.  The  child  pined  away,  .  . 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  '  wise  woman  *  of  the  district, 
Flk-Lore  Rec.  (1878)  I.  237.  Dor.  His  wife  had  been  to  a  'wise 
woman' at  Stallridge,..  whose  assistance  had  relieved  him  for  a  few 
days,  but  since  then  the  spell  had  been  too  mighty,  and  as  he  had 
been  as  bad  as  ever  he  declined  medical  aid  as  useless,  ib.  (1880) 
III.  288,  Dev.  Phillpotts  Sons  of  Morning  (1900)  29,  Cor. 
Harris  Faith,  41. 

WISEAND,  WISEHORN,  see  Weasand. 

WISEN,  V.  Nhb.  Yks.  Chs.  Lin.  Shr.  Also  written 
weisen  s.Chs.'  ;  wyzen  Chs.'  [wai'zan.]  1.  To  make 
wise ;  to  enlighten ;  to  teach ;  to  gain  wisdom  by  ex- 
perience. 

Nhb.'  He  wis  oney  young  then,  but  he's  wisent  noo.  n.Yks.^ 
'  They've  wisen'd  on't,'  they  have  grown  wiser  on  the  subject. 
s.Cbs.'  Dhaaf)l  weyznimubit.  'Turn  up  at  committee  to-morrow 
night,  and  we'll  have  some  wisening  talk.'  Lin.  Oh,  nivver  fear 
about  Ted,  he'll  wisen  as  he  gets  more  years,  Lin.  N.  &^  Q,  (Apr. 
1892)  46.  Shr.i 
2.  To  ponder,  meditate,  consider  ;  to  plan  in  one's  mind. 

Chs.^  A  farmer's  wife  said  to  her  husband,  who  sat  smoking 
longer  than  she  thought  proper,  '  Are  you  going  to  sit  smoking  all 
day?'  His  reply  was,  'I'm  wyzening,  wench;  I'm  wyzening.' 
s.Chs.'  Ah)v  jiist  bin  weyznin  ubuwt  wot  dhaat-  uwd  fel'u  sed 
i'th  pilpit  thl  tiidh-ur  neyt.  se.Lin.  I  wisened  a  bit  (J.T.B.). 
Shr,'  I'll  wisen  upon  it. 

WISEN,  see  Wizzen,  v.'^ 

WISH,  sb.^  and  j'.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  wiss,  wuss  Sc.  [wij.]  1.  sb.  In  phr.  to  a 
wish,  in  accordance  with  one's  wishes  ;  exactly,  perfectly. 

Sc.  Every  thing  succeeds  to  a  wish,  Scoticisnis  (1787)  106  ;  It 
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answered  to  a  wish,  Monthly  Mag.  (1798)  II.  438.     Ayr.  Her  auld 
farrant  ways  will  please  to  a  wuss,  White  Jotliiigs  (1879)  264. 

2.  An  oath. 

Nhp.'  '  He  look  a  many  wishes,'  was  an  expression  used  bj'  a 
witness  in  the  Sessions  Court  at  Northampton. 

3.  V.  In  comb,  (i)  Wishbone,  a  merrythought.  Oxf.' 
MS.  add.  ;  (2)  -mewell,  the  germander  speedwell, 
Veronica  Chamaedrys.  Chs.'  4.  Phr.  (i)  I  didn't  zi'ish 
it,  I  couldn't  say  I  did,  an  emphatic  expression  of  aversion 
towards  any  circumstance  ;  (2)  wish  'ee  well,  a  form  of 
salutation. 

(i)  Suf.  e.Aii.  Dy.  Times  (189a).  (2)  Cor.  Well,  wish-'ee-well ! 
Don't  trouble  about  he,  '  Q.'  Ship  of  Stars  (1899)  68 ;  Harris 
WIteal  Veor  (1901)  87. 

5.  To  hope  ;  to  trust. 

Sh.I.  I  wiss  Benjie  o'  Norwik  minna  hae  suntin'  ta  dii  wi'  dis, 
Sh.  News  (Jan.  28,  1899^.  Ayr.  I  wish  this  be  na  gaun  'ae  be  a 
wat  da}',  Service  Dr.  Diiguid  (ed.  1887)  209.  Lth.  I'm  sad  and 
wae  for  the  silly  wee  thing,  I  wish  it  be  na  stown,  Ballantine 
Poems  (1856)  53.  Wni.  Ah  wish  God  may  strike  me  deed  if  it  is'nt 
as  Ah  say.  Ah  wish  Ah  may  nivver  stir  mair  if  Ah  dud  say  owt 
at  t'mack  (B.K.).     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

6.  To  invoke  evil  upon  a  person,  esp.  by  power  of  witch- 
craft ;  to  bewitch.     Cf.  wisht. 

n.  Yks.  I  mak'  no  doubt  that  somebody  has  '  witched  '  your  stock, 
and  maybe  '  wished  you '  as  well,  Atkinson  Mooyl.  Paris/i  (1891) 
103.  Cor.  I  wud  go  to  th'  Wise  Woman  and  have'n  wished, 
Harris  Our  Cove  (1900)  30. 

7.  To  encourage  or  help  a  person  in  his  business,  esp. 
by  dealing  at  his  shop ;  to  assist  to. 

N.Cy.i  Can  you  wish  me  to  a  customer?  Nhp.' I  always  lay 
out  my  money  at  Smith's  shop,  as  I  like  to  wish  him  a  penn^' 
when  I  can.  Bdf.  'They  have  not  wished  me  anything  since 
Christmas'  was  said  by  a  tradesman  of  certain  of  his  customers. 
A  servant  disappointed  in  procuring  some  milk  of  the  butcher's 
wife,  exclaimed  to  her  mistress  '  And  after  all  you  wish  them  with 
your  butcher's  bill'  (J.W.B.). 

WISH,  s6.^  Sus."^  [wij.]  A  damp  meadow,  a  marsh; 
low  land  in  a  nook  formed  by  the  bend  of  a  stream. 

WISH,  sb.^  Wil.'  [wij.]  A  sty  on  the  eye.  Cf. 
wisp,  12. 

WISH,  sb."    Obs.    Wxf.'    A  dial,  form  of  •  fish.' 

WISH,  see  Wisht. 

WISHA,  int.     Irel.     [wi'Ja.]     Used  as  an  exclamation. 

Ir.  Wisha  !  but  I'd  gin  the  world  it  was  inornin'.  Lover  Handy 
Andy  (1842)  vi.  Don.  Och,  wisha,  wisha,  Pathrick.  don't  be 
foolish,  poor  man  !  Cent.  Mag.  (Nov.  1899!  44.  Mun.  Wisha,  God 
be  with  ould  times,  Barry  Wiaard's  Knot  {igoi)  80.  Ker.  Wisha, 
'tis  the  unfortunate  divils  we  Oirishmen  are!  Bartram  While- 
lieadcd  Boy  1  1898)  179. 

WISHAN,  see  Whishin. 

WISHFUL,  adj.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  wishfa  Wm.;  wishfu  Sc.  [wijfl.]  Desirous, 
eager,  longing  ;  anxious. 

So.  I  am  truly  wishfu'  no  to  be  ofTensive,  Stevenson  Catriona 
(1893)  xxii.  Edb.  Out  they  gae  Wi'  hearts  an'  ecn  sae  wishfu', 
Glass  Cal.  Parnassus  (1812)  51.  Ir.  Are  you  wishful  I'dtake  him 
back  to  the  widow  Dempse3''s,  ma'am  !  Bodkin  Shilklagli  (1902) 
168.  Ant.  Slip  from  in-undher  the  drippin'  leaves  Wishful  losing 
again,  O'Neill  Glens  of  Ant.  (1900)  34.  n.Cy.  (,Hall.)  Nhb,  Ho 
was  wishful  to  vex  Tam,  wi'  whom  he  was  gey  un-friends.  Pease 
Mark  o'  the  Deil  (1894)  no.  e.Dur.'  Wm.  Verra  wishfu  to  say 
soomat  friendly  to  th'  owd  man.  Ward  HeUeck  (1898)  395.  Yks., 
Midi.  (J.W.),  Chs.'3  Der.  Ye  was  so  wishful  for  that  gound 
that  I  thocht  as  how  I'd  surprise  ye,  Ouida  Puck  (1870)  iii. 
Shr,^  Lon.  'Er  'usband,  o'  course  'e  come  in  at  the  wrong  time, 
was  wishful  to  'ave  the  beef,  Kipling  Badalia  (1890)  5.  Ess. 
'Taint  likely  as  how  she  be  wishful  to  a-waddle  in  that  'ere  old 
ditch,  Longman's  Mag.  (Jan.  1893)  310.  Hmp.  Cornh.  Mag.  (Aug. 
1902)  235.  Dev.*  Cor.  Us  was  not  wishful  to  introod,  'Q.'  Troy 
Town  (1888)  viii. 

WISHIE,  sb.  Sc.  In  phr.  neither  hishie  nor  luishie,  not 
the  slightest  sound  ;  profound  silence.     Cf.  hishie. 

e.Fif.  I  durst  na  mak'  either  hishie  or  wishie  for  fear  o'  back 
fear,  Latto  Tam  Bodkin  (1864)  x. 

WISHIN,  see  Quishin,  Washing,  Whishin. 
WISHLY,  adv.    e.An.    [wi-Jli.]     Longingly,  wistfully. 

e.An.'  The  lad  looked  so  wishly  at  her!    The  children  eyed 


the  plum-pudding  wishly.  Nrf.  I  seed  him  yesterday  a-cranen 
over  th'  wall  an'  eyen'  on  her  wishly,  Longman's  Mag.  (Nov. 
1902 1  40. 

WISHT,  adj.  and  adv.  Gmg.  Pern.  Sur.  w.Cy.  Som. 
Dev.  Cor.  Amcr.  Also  written  whished  Dev.  Cor. ; 
whisht  Dev.3  Cor.'^ ;  and  in  forms  weest  Gmg.  Pem. 
Dev.;  wheesht  Sur.;  whish  Dev.'  ;  whist  Dev.'^Cor.^; 
wieste  Gmg.  Pem. ;  wish  Soin.  Dev.  Cor. ;  wist  Dev. 
[wijt  ;  wist. J  1.  adj.  Unlucky  ;  uncanny,  eerie,  awe- 
inspiring  ;  horrible.     Cf.  wish,  sb.^  6. 

Sur.  Forest  Tithes  (1893)  182.  w.Som.i  No  doubt  the  real 
meaning  is  bewitched  or  evil  wisht,  i.e.  sufiering  from  the  evil 
eye.  Dev.  Do  y'  know  what  the  ash  said  to  the  axe  ?  Whether 
coupled  or  counter  is  wisht  (unlucky)  for  me.  My  wood  makes  the 
haft  for  to  fell  my  tree,  Baring-Gould  S/nrffc  (1887)  xxxii.  n.Dev. 
The  hounds  dropped  their  tails,  and  slunk  along  scared,  .  .  sure 
'twas  terrible  wist,  Chanter  IFi/fA  (1896  i.  Cor.^  [Anier.  Block 
Island  is  rather  a  wisht  kind  of  a  place  any  way,  being  haunted  by 
the  ghastly  wreck  of  a  burning  ship,  the  '  Palatine,'  Flk-Lore  Rec. 
(188 1)  IV.  93. 

Hence  (i)  Wish(ed-hounds,  sb.pl.  spectre  hounds;  see 
below  ;  (2)  Wishtness,  56.  (a)  uncanniness,  witchcraft ; 
anything  appertaining  to  the  supernatural ;  (b)  a  ghost ;  a 
supernatural  being. 

(i)  Dev.  Wild  tales  .  .  .  of  the  wish-hounds  that  hunted  across 
it,  fire-breathing  black  dogs,  said  to  course  the  wide  wastes  of  a 
night,  driven  on  by  a  mysterious  hunter,  whose  horn  may  be 
heard,  as  well  as  his  call  to  the  dogs,  but  who  himself  is  rarely  if 
ever  seen,  Baring-Gould  Idylls  '1896')  81  ;  In  the  late  midsummer 
twilights  came  the  fearful  chase  of  the  yelh  or  wish-hounds — a 
beautiful  lady  in  front,  her  long  hair  Hying  behind  her,  a  pack  of 
black  fiery-nostrilled  hounds  and  horsemen  in  rear,  Madox-Brown 
Dwale  Bluth  (1876)  Introd.  ii  ;  In  the  loneliest  recesses  of  these 
hills  the  cry  of  the  'whished'  hounds  is  heard,  whilst  neither 
dogs  nor  huntsmen  are  anywhere  visible.  At  other  times  (generally 
on  Sundays,  it  is)  they  show  themselves  jet  black  and  breathing 
flames,  Cornh.  Mag.  (Nov.  1887)  531.  Cor.  Wistman's  Wood  .  .  . 
is  the  very  home  of  the  wish  hounds,  which  hunt  so  fiercely  over 
the  moor.  Hunt  Po/>.  Pom.  w.Eng.  (1865)  29,  ed.  1896.  (2,  a) 
w.  Som.'  Some  result  of  evil  eye;  anything  mysteriously  unfortunate 
is  a  wishtness.  '  I  calls  it  a  proper  wishtness,  vor  to  zee  a  poor 
little  crater  like  her  is,  wastin  away  to  nothin,  an'  all  the  doctors 
can't  do  her  no  good.'  Dev.  Others  fancied — the  natives  notably 
— that  there  was  some  '  whistness,'  or  witchcraft,  in  the  business, 
Mem.  Rev.  J.  Russell  (^iBS^)  vii.  Cor.  A  lad  dressed  up  a  figure 
in  the  uniform  of  his  brother,  who  was  far  away  at  sea,  as  a  trick 
on  the  housemaid,  who,  when  she  came  into  the  room  and  saw  it, 
ran  away,  saying,  'I  have  seen  wishtness'  (J.W.I.  \b)  w.Cy.  The 
wishtness  (Satan)  who  chased  the  wicked  squire  into  Modbury 
churchyard,  dogs  and  all,  for  hunting  on  a  Sunday,  JV.  1^  Q. 
(1870)  4th  S.  vi.  370.  Dev.  The  dsemon  or  genius  of  horror  and 
dismay.  Wishtness  is  come,  Horae  Subsecivae  (1777)  467;  Dev.^ 
s.Dev.  Fox  Kingsbridge  ^1874). 

2.  Affrighted  ;  wild  ;  mad. 

Dev.  (A.H.H.M.) ;  Whilst  the  fit  was  upon  her,  she  would  look 
wished,  and  point  at  something,  crying.  'There  she  stands!' 
Trial  at  Taunton  Assizes  for  witchcraft  (Apr.  4,  1823)  in  Hone 
Year  Bk.  (1832)  col.  424.      Cor.  (A.H.H.M.) 

3.  Physically  weak  ;  sicklj',  ill ;  haggard,  white-faced. 
Som.  He's  a  wish  poor  fellow   (L.K.L.).     w.Som.'     Dev.  'Er 

idden  agwaine  vur  tu  live  very  long.  I  never  didden  zee  nobody 
luke  za  wisht  in  my  life,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892) ;  '  A  wisht  poor 
Ubbard.'  A  comment  made  on  a  delicate  young  man  sent  by  his 
doctor  to  Teignmouth  for  a  change  of  air.  Reports  Provinc.  (189O. 
Cor.'  You're  looking  pure  [very]  and  wisht ;  Cor.'  '  He's  very 
bad,  poor  dear.  I  saw  en  yesterday,  and  he  was  looking  whisht, 
sure  'nough.'  A  stock  phrase  is  'whisht  as  a  winnard' — or  red- 
wing. The  redwings  reach  Cornwall  in  late  autumn  and  in  the 
winter  are  very  thin  and  miserably  weak. 

4.  Dreary,  dismal ;  lonely ;  melancholy,  sad  ;  wretched. 
Gmg.  Collins  Gower  Dial.,  Trans.  Pltil.  Soc.  ( 1848-50)  IV.  223  ; 

A^.  Cj-  Q.  (1852)  ist  S.  vi.  152.  Pem.  A'.  £r  Q.  ii,.  e.Som.  W.  &  J. 
Gl.  (1873).  w.Som.'  'Tis  a  wisht  thing  vor  her,  poor  soul,  vor  to 
be  a-lef  like  that  there,  way  all  they  little  bits  o'  chillern.  Dev. 
It's  very  weest  now  Grnnfer's  tu  the  ch'yard,  N.  Dev.  Hand-hk. 
(1877)  259,  4th  ed. ;  (A.H.H.M.):  Dev.'  n.Dev.  Ott  vor  dith 
luke  sa  wist?  Rock  yi»i  oh' A'«ff  (1867)  st.  40.  nw.Dev.'  s.Dev. 
Fox  Kingsbndge  (1874).     Cor.'^^ 

Hence  (i)  Wishful, arij/'. melancholy,  sad  ;  (2)  Wishtness, 
sb.  melancholy,  mournfulness,  sorrow,  trouble. 
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(i)  Cor  PoLWHELE  The  Wishful  Swain  of  Devon,  in  Hunt  Pop. 
Rom.  w.Eng.  (1865)  145,  ed.  1896.  (2)  n.Dev.  (R.P.C.)  Cor. 
The  Celtic  mournlulness  which  is  so  pathetic  in  repose— the 
'wishtness'  of  old  days  flits  across  her  like  a  shadow,  Harris 
Wheal' Veor  {iijoi)  233;  Cor.^ 

5.  Bad,  sorry  ;  poor  ;  unsuitable. 

Dev.  N.  Dev.  Hand-bk.  (18-77)  259,  4th  ed.  w.Dev.  Wish 
weather.  A  wish  stone  or  piece  of  timber,  Marshall  Riir.  Econ. 
(1796).     Cor.2  Tes  whisht  weather. 

6.  adv.  Very,  exceedingly ;  gen.  used  with  '  poor.' 

Dev.3     Cor.  It  was  a  wisht  poor  yield,  sure  'nough  :  there  was 
hardly  a  sound  one  in  the  whole  lot,  Pearse  D.  Qtwim,  100  ;  Cor.2 
He's  a  whisht  poor  workman. 
WISHT,  see  Whisht. 

WISH-WASH,  sb.  e.Yks.'  Fig.  Foolish,  senseless 
talk.  '  He  meead  a  lang  speeach,  bud  it  was  nowt  bud  wish-wash.' 
WISHY,  adj.  and  v.  Sc.  Yks.  Also  written  wishie 
Sc. ;  and  in  form  weeshie  Bnff.'  1.  adj.  Watery, 
weak.  Bnff.'  Hence  Wishy-washy,  adj.  delicate,  tenderly 
constituted.  Sc.  (  1am.)  2.  v.  To  hesitate ;  to  make 
trifling  excuses.  Bnff.'  Hence  Wishy-washy,  (i)  J',  to 
make  trifling  excuses;  (2)  sb.  pi.  slowness  in  commg 
to  the  point ;  circumlocution  ;  (3)  adj.  frivolous,  unreliable, 
^i)  Bnfir.'  (2;  n.Sc.  (.Jam-)  Abd.  Nae  wishy-washies,  lad,  lat's 
hearbedeen;  Ye've  news,  I'm  sear,  Shirrefs  Poems  (1790I  31. 
(3)  n.Yks.  '  A  wishy-washy  body.'  A  person  on  whose  word  no 
credence  can  be  placed  (T.S.).     e.Yks.' 

WISIBLES,  s6.//.    e.Cy.    A  corruption  of 'vegetables.' 
(Hall.) 
WISIN,  see  Quishin. 

WISK,  sb.^  Chs.  Shr.  [wisk.]  A  cough ;  used  only 
of  domestic  animals. 

s.Chs.i  Ahy  thingk-  wi)d  befur  ky'ee-p  dhaat-  ky'aay  iip  u 
neyt  ur  too,  fur  bo)z  gofn  u  bit  uv  u  wis-k  ured-i.  Shr.'  Yo'd'n 
better  tak  a  bag  an'  throw  o'er  the  mar'  awile  'er  Stan's,  fur  'er's 
gotten  a  bit  of  a  wisk  now. 

WISK,  sb.^  Cai.'  [wisk.]  A  bulky,  untidy  wrapping 
round  the  neck. 

[Cp.  Icel.  vis/.',  a  wisp  of  hay  or  the  like  (Vigfusson).] 
WISK,  WISKAR,  see  Whisk,  sb.\  Whisker. 
WISKET,  sb.  Nhb.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Stf. 
Lei.  Nhp.War.  Won  Shr.  Hrf.  Brks.  e.An.  Also  written 
whisket  N.Cy."^  Nhb.'  e.Yks.'  w-Yks.^*^  Lan.'  ne.Lan.' 
Chs.3  Der.'=  nw.Der.'  Stf  Lei.'  Nhp.'  War.«  s.Wor.' 
Shr.2  Hrf'^  Brks.  e.An.'  Suf ' ;  whiskit  s.Lan.';  wiskit 
N.Cy.'  s.Lan.';  and  in  forms  whiskut  Brks.';  wiskut 
m.Lan.'  [wiskit.]  1.  A  small  stick;  a  twig.  Brks. 
Gl.  ( 1852) ;  Brks.'  Cf.  whisk,  sb.^  2.  A  wicker  strainer 
placed  over  the  spigot-hole  within  the  mash-tub  to  prevent 
the  grains  passing  through  into  the  '  wort.'  Shr.'  Cf 
wist,  sb.^  3.  A  basket,  varying  in  construction  in 
different  localities ;  see  below. 

N.Cy.' ;  N.Cy.''  A  basket,  skuttle,  or  shallow  ped.  Nhb.'  Wm. 
Dea  nowt  but  rive  taas  for  wiskcts,  Wheeler  Dial.  (1790)  52- 
Yks.  (G.R.)  -w.Yks.'  A  small  clothes-basket;  w.Yks.^^  Lan. 
Theaw'U  sken  wurr  nor  a  wisket  full  o'  new-pupt  whelps, 
Brierley  Marlocks  (1866)  ii ;  Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  m.Lan.' 
s.Lan.'  A  flat  oval  basket  having  a  hole  for  the  hand  at  each  end. 
Chs.  It  is  said  of  a  forgetful  person,  '  He's  as  windy  as  a  whisket,' 
Sheafli88o)  No.  1031,  U.  27  ;  Chs.'  Used  for  carrying  potatoes, 
or  carrying  'chop'  to  cows,  &c.,  generally  made  of  ash  timber 
cloven  into  very  thin  layers,  or  of  oziers.  s.Chs.',  Der.'^,  nw.Der.' 
Lei.'  A  small,  flat  basket.  Nhp.'  A  large,  round  basket  with 
handles,  made  of  unpeeled  osiers  ;  used  in  barns  for  chaff,  and 
holding  more  than  a  bushel :  if  containing  a  bushel,  or  less,  it  is 
called  a  chaff  skip  or  scuttle.  War.3,  w.Wor.'  s.Wor.' A  gardening 
basket.  Shr.'^  Hrf.  (J.T.F.) ;  Hrf.' A  round  open  basket  made 
of  flat  bands  of  wood.  e.An.',  Suf.'  [Wysket,  sporiula.  Levins 
Manip.  (1570).] 

Hence  (i)  (a)  whisket  a  ivhasket,  buy  a  penny  basket,  phr. 
a  rhyme  sung  by  children  at  play;  (2)  Whisketful  or 
Whiskettle,  sb.  a  basketful ;  a  hampcrful. 

i)  Nhb.i,  e.Yks.',  w.Yks.^  12)  Chs.  Nubbut  a  whisketful  o' 
wick  snigs,  Chs.  N.  &  Q.  No.  586,  I.  171  ;  Chs.s,  s.Chs.' 
4.  A  bass ;  a  joiner's  tool-basket ;  a  satchel  of  matting. 
Stf  (J.T.),  War.  (E.A.P.),  Shr.'  5.  The  wicker  case  in 
which  a  stone  beer-bottle  is  carried.  Shr.'  6.  A  small 
parcel.    e.An.' 


WISLE,  WISLIE,  see  Wissel,  Wizzle,  Wuzlie. 

WISOCK,  sb.     Obs.     Sc.     A  wise  person. 

Rnf.  He  was  passive  to  priests,  he  was  partial  to  kings,  Tho' 
counted  a  wisock  in  a'  ither  things,  Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  130. 

WISP,  sb.  and  v.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  written  whisp  Brks.  e.An.'  Hmp.  Wil. ;  and  in  forms 
whips  Ken.;  wips  Ken.'";  wusp  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Cum. 
[wisp.]  1.  sb.  A  small  bundle  of  straw  or  hay  used 
for  lighting  a  fire.  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  2.  A  twist  of  straw 
stuck  in  a  hole  in  a  sack.  Lakel.*  3.  A  handful  of 
straw  put  in  boots  to  keep  the  feet  warm. 

Lakel.2  cnm.  Yer  clogs  is  lucky,  but  a  wusp  o'  strea'll  mek 
them  fit  (E.W.P.).  Wm.  Mak  mi  shoes  et  they'll  hod  a  wisp 
(B.K.). 

4.  Obs.  A  bunch  of  twigs ;  a  '  bush,'  formerly  used  as 
a  tavern-sign. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  ;  Good  ale  needs  nae  wisp,  Ramsay  Piov. 
(1737).     s.Sc.  Snaith  Fierceheart  (1897)  54. 

5.  A  torch  ;  a  candle. 

Lnk.  '  Fie,  light  a  wisp,  and  look  below  the  bed  ! '  (The  gude 
wife  lights  a  candle  ;  and  they  both  look  beneath  the  bed), Black 
Falls  of  Clyde  (1806)  169.  Don.  Owin'  to  the  torch  or  wisp  he 
carries  in  his  hand,  he  has  been  called  Willie-the-Wisp,  Macmanus 
Chim.  Corners  (1899)  103. 

6.  A  small  flock  ;  a  quantity  of  snipe  together. 

e.An.'  Nrf.  By  the  river — where  .  .  .  several  wisps  of  snipe 
had  been  seen,  Haggard  Col.  Quaritch  (1888)  II.  xv.  Sur.  Snipe 
also  visit  the  place — wisps  of  them  zig-zag  up  at  times,  according 
to  the  season,  Son  of  Marshes  On  Sur.  Hills  (1891)  83. 

7.  Anything  carelessly  bundled  together,  or  thrown  in 
a  heap.  Ken.' ;  Ken."  The  cloaths  lie  in  a  wips. 

8.  A  term  of  contempt  for  anything  old  or  worn  out; 
also  used  fig. 

If.  Thady  the  Fool  that  had  got  some  ould  wisp  of  a  book  he 
was  houldin',  and  hummin'  galore.  Barlow  Ghost-bereft  (1901)  95  ; 
Me  mother,  if  we  don't  mind  her,  will  be  slippin'  the  wisp  of  an 
ould  cloak  off  her  on  to  one  of  the  childer,  ib.  Idylls  (189a)  230, 
ed.  1895. 

9.  The  nest  of  a  certain  kind  of  wild  bee,  made  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Cai.'  10.  A  seton  ;  a  rowel. 
e.An.'  Nrf.  Marshall  Ritr.  Econ.  (1787).  11.  Obs.  A 
disease  in  bullocks  causing  lameness  or  soreness  near 
the  hoof.  s.Cy.  (Hall.),  Sun  (K.)  12.  A  sty  on  the 
eye.     Cf.  wish,  sb.^ 

Glo.',  Oxf.  (G.O.),  Brks.',  Hmp.  (W.H.E.),  Wil.', Soin.  (W.F.R.) 

13.  V.  To  rub  down  a  horse  with  a  wisp  of  Straw,  hay,  &c. 
Sc.  A  fair  bride  is  soon  buskit,  and  a  short  horse  is  soon  wispit, 

Ferguson  Prov.  (1641)  No.  66.     Lakel.',  w.Yks.,  Midi.  (J.W.) 

14.  Phr.  to  wisp  the  shoon,  to  put  a  wisp  of  straw  into  the 
shoes  to  keep  the  feet  comfortable.  Rxb.  (Jam.),  Lakel. 
(B.K.)  15.  To  roll  into  a  bundle;  to  crumple  up;  to 
twist ;  to  handle  roughly. 

Ir.  Wisp  it  up  like  an  ould  dish-clout .  .  .  och,  look  at  it,  all 
erases,  Barlow  Martin's  Company  (1896)  io6.  Der.  Ye'r  wispin' 
tha  ribbon,  ma  dear,  Ouida  Puck  (1870)  vi.  e.Cy.  (Hall.) 
Suf.  (E.G. P.)  ;  Suf.'  Don't  wisp  it.     Ken.  (K.) 

16.  To  walk  with  a  quick,  bouncing  step. 

e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Sho  wisped  past  Morley  station  at  sich  a 
rackit,  Dewsbre  Olm.  (1866)  4. 

17.  To  ooze  out.    Won  (H.K.) 
WISP,  see  Wasp. 

WISS,  sb.  Obs.  Per.  (Jam.)  The  moisture  that  exudes 
from  bark,  in  preparing  it  for  tanning. 

WISS,  WISSE,  see  Wise,  v.,  adj.,  Wish,  s6.'.  Wist,  v. 

WISSEL,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  written  quhissel, 
whissle.whistleSc.  (Jam.);  wisle  Abd.;  wistel  Sc.(Jam.); 
wissleCai.';  andin  form  wirsle  Nhb.  1.  sb.  Of  money: 
change.  n.Sc.  Gie  me  my  wissel  (Jam.). 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  get  the  wissel  of  one's  groat,  obs.,  to  get 
retribution  ;  (2)  to  go  to  pigs  and  whistles,  to  go  to  wreck 
and  ruin. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff.  Whereas  beyont  the  mark  ye've  shot 
Ye'll  get  the  whistle  o'  your  groat,  Taylor  Poems  (1787)  165. 
Ayr.  So  gat  the  whissle  o'  my  groat  an"  pay't  the  fee,  Burns  £/>. 
to  J.  Rankine  (1784)  st.  9.  (2)  Ayr.  '  Gone  to  pigs  and  whistles ' 
means  gone  to  potsherds  and  small  change,  pig  being  the  common 
word  for  an  earthen  pot,  Ellis  Pronunc.  (1889)  V.  738.  Kcb. 
MuiR  Muncraig  (1900)  163. 
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3.  V.  To  exchange  ;  to  change  money. 
Sc.  (Jam.);  Herd  Co«.  S»gs.  (.776)  Gl      Cai.'     n.Cy.   r^a.is. 

Phil  Soc.  (1858)  178.     Nhb.  Wirslc  me  this  half-crown  (K.). 
Hence  Wissler,  sb.  a  money-changer,     be.  Mackay. 

4.  Phr.  10  wissel  ivords,  (i)  to  talk;  to  hold  discourse. 
Per.  (Jam.)  ;  (2)  to  exchange  words  of  anger  ;  to  quarrel- 
Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'       5.  To  join  in  paymg  tor  drmk ;  to  club 

Abd.  I  was  as  fain  as  ony  there  To  weet  my  drouthy  thioat  , 
Am'  for  a  wee  to  banish  care  By  wislin  o'  iny  groat,  Cock  btiams 
(1810)  II.  117-     Ags.  (Jam.) 
6.  To  wager,  stake,  bet.    Ags.  (Jam.)  •     ,  a       a 

[3.  MDu  wisselen,  to  exchange  ;  wtssel,  or  wtssel-banck, 
a  banke  of  exchange  (Hexham).] 

WISSEN,  see  Whitsun,  Wizzen,  v. 

WISSOME,  sb.  Obs.  Yks.  In  phr  a//  of  a  wissome, 
all  on  one  side.     MS.  nole  in  Meriton  Praise  Ale  (1684). 

WIST,  s6.'    Sus.    [wist]    A  land  measure  of  16  acres. 

e.Sus.  In  some  farms  in  Saxon  times  it  contained  18  acres.  The 
measure  is  still  in  use  (F.E.S.).  ,,        -   1  u„ol,.»f 

WIST  5i°  Nhp.^  [wist.]  A  small  wicker  basket 
used  in  brewing  to  prevent  the  malt  from  running  through 
the  faucet.     Cf.  wisket,  2.  , ,      -     /•  •„  c.  . 

WIST  V  prel.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Also  m  forms  wis  Sc. ; 
wiss  Sc'  Cai.1;  ^usht  Nhb.';  wust  Sc.  (Jam.  S  ;//>/>/.) ; 
/./..  wissen  n.Yks.'=;  wist  Sc.  n.Yks.'  [wist]  Knew; 
sometimes  used  as  pres.     See  Wit,  v. 

Sc  (Jam.);  Ye  wad  fain  ride  the  fare-horse  an  ye  wist  how, 
Scott  Fob  Roy  {i8n)  xxvii.  CaU  Weel  a  wiss,  I  know  well, 
w  Sc.  I  stapped  their  mouth  afore  their  tongue  wist  what  it  was 
doing,  Carr.ck  Lfl.Vrf  0/  Logan  (1835)  9^-  Edb.  The  thieves 
drave  on,  an'  didna  wiss  Till's  crutch  amang  the  stanes  play  d 
rattle.  Crawford  Poems  (1798)  98-  Gall.  He  saw  young  Betty 
ere  she  wist.  Nicholson  Poet.  Wks.  (1814^  42,  ed.  1897-  N.Cy. 
Nhb.i  Aa  nivver  wusht  till  doon  it  cam.  n.Yks.' ;  ii.YUs.^  Nobbut 
I  had  wissen. 

WIST,  see  Whisht,  Wisht  c;    «    Ort  > 

WISTA  sb  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  wister  b.  &  urK. 
The  weather  side  ;  a  cold  wind  accompanied  by  ram  or 

^  A  cow  is  said  to  be  fastened  in  the  wista  when  it  has  no  shelter. 
The  Shetland  hill  dykes  were  commonly  built  zig-zag  so  that  out- 
door animals  might  not  stand  in  the  wista,  but  find  <^;°°g  L^h/^':;; 
in  the  crooks  [angles]  by  the  dyke  or  fence  (J.S  ) ;  What  ta  H  m 
'at  made  you  ir  ye  lyin'  here  i'  da  raeginwista  for?  Sh.  ^e^.. 
(Dec  24,  1898).  S.  &Ork.'  'To  stand  .n  the  wister  -to  be 
exposed  to  a  cold  biting  wind,  accompanied  by  rain  or  sleet. 

WISTEL,  see  Wissel. 

WISTER,  V.  and  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  wyster 
Per.  (Jam.)        1.  v.  To  scuffle ;  to  be  engaged  in  a  broil. 

Per   (Jam)     Gall.  Ye  dang  fowk  about,  an'  dadit  Them  here 
an'  there  ;  some  like  to  wister,  Lauderdale  Poems  (1796)  25. 
2.  sb.  A  broil,  struggle,  scuffle,  esp.  one  accompanied  by 

^"pe?  Uam.)^'  Gall.  The   warl's  a  wearifu'   wister,  Nicholson 
Poit.  Wks.  (1814)  191,  ed.  1897. 

WISTER,  see  Whister,  sb.,  Wista. 

WISTY,  adj.  Lan.  Chs.  Also  written  wistey  Lan.; 
wvstv  s.Lan.>  ;  and  in  forms  weisty  Chs.^;  woisty  Lan. 
s.Lam' ;  wyesty  Lan.'  [waisti  ;  woi'sti.]  1.  Spacious  ; 
empty,  bare  ;  large.  ...     _.  , 

Lan.  Margit  showd  meh  a  woisty  reawm,  Tim  Bobbin  View  Dml. 
(ed.  1740)  37  ;  Lan.'     s.Lan.>  Often  used  in  the  sense  of    need- 
lessly spacious.'     Chs.^ 
2.  Fig.    Empty-headed  ;  unstable  in  conduct. 

s.Lan.'  He'sa  bit  wysly  at  toimes. 

WIT   sb     Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  e.An.  Som. 
Cor.     Also  in  forms  wot  Sc. ;  wut  Sc.  Ir.     [wit ;  wBt.] 
1    Sense;  intelligence;  wisdom;  information. 

Sc  (  Iam  )  Sh.I.  A'll  shOrely  be  tint  da  corne  o'  wit  'at  GUd  saw 
fit  ta  gie  me,  Sh.  News  (May  la,  1900).  ne.Sc.  He  vvas  clean 
daft-  he  ne'er  had  muckle  wut,  Gordon  Autthzvard  Ho  itSg^) 
1^7  '  Frf.  She  has  gear  in  her  pouches  an'  wit  in  her  pow,  Watt 
Poel.  Sketches  (1880)  64.  e.Fif.  For  worth  and  wut  the  pridefu 
slut  She  cudna  baud  the  cannel  till  her,  Latto  Tarn  Bodkm 
(1864)  viii.  Slk.  Had  I  but  had  the  wit  yestreen  That  I  hae  coft 
this  day,  Borland  Yonow  (1890)  31.  Kcb.  Naebody  le(t  wi  a 
nebfu'  o'  wit  Wad  reject  sic  a  sonsy  wee  steadm  Armstrong 
/H^/«<rf*  (1890)  178.     N.L>    Dwn.  As  he  grows  aulder  he  11  get 


mair  wut,  Lyttle  Ballycuddy  (189a)  54-  Nhb.'  Wm  Hes  thoo 
neea  mair  wit  ner  gah  withoot  scarf  this  cauld  wedder?  (.B.K.) 
n.Yks.'  Ay,  he's  a  sharp  chap.  He's  getten  a  vast  o  wit  about 
maist  things.  w.Yks.=  It  lukes  as  if  ihad  noa  wit  abart  thuh. 
s.Lan.i  w.Som.'  One  of  the  commonest  depreciatory  sayings  is 
— '  He  'ant  a-got  no  more  wit-n  plase  God  he  should,'  or  again, 
'  Ant  a-got  wit  to  zay  boh  !  to  a  gooze.'     Cor.* 

2.  Comb.  (1)  Wit-begone,  dazed  ;  (2)  -hand,  the  best  of 
an  argument ;  the  upper  hand ;  (3)  -word,  a  wise  ex- 
pression ;  an  able  answer. 

(i)  Lan.  Sittin'  so  witbegwone  'at  Esther  went  to  fan  him  back 
to  life  wi  her  apron,  Clegg  Sketches  (i6gs)  273.  (2)  n.Yks.*  (3) 
He  gav  'em  twit  word  on't  [settled  his  opponent  by  his  able 
answer],  ib, 

3.  Phr.  (i)  by  one's  tvif,  (2)  out  of  (one's)  wtt,  out  of  ones 
senses ;  (3)  to  be  iioitght  of  a  ii<il,  to  be  no  great  genius  ; 
(4)  to  have  one's  ivityet  to  seek,  to  be  a  fool ;  (51/0  have  wit, 
to  be  reasonable  or  sensible  ;  (6)  to  have  wit  at  will,  to 
have  good  sense  at  command  ;  (7)  to  have  wits  of,to  know 
of;  (8)  to  hold  (I  pr/son's  wit  good,  to  acknowledge  him 
to  be  right ;  (9)  to  run  between  one  and  one's  tuit,  to  fill  all 
one's  thoughts  to  the  detriment  of  one's  judgment;  (10) 
to  teach  one  ivit.  to  teach  one  how  to  behave  ;  (ii)  without 
fear  or  ivit,  with  a  foolish  want  of  thought ;  (12)  wit  is  never- 
enough  till  it  be  dearly  bought,  wisdom  can  only  be  bought 
by  experience.  .     ^,    .,       ,,,        c 

(i)  Sh.I.  Ye're  nearly  pittin'  me  by  me  wit,  Sh.  I\eivs  (Mar.  26, 
1898)  (2)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  The  bailies  cam'  rinnin',  clean  outo'  their 
wit,  Vedder  Poems  (1842)  no.  Sh.I.  Da  deil  stramp  ye'll  come 
i'  da  hoos,  ta  ransil  an'  pit  me  puir  auld  midder  oot  o'  her  wit  \vi 
faer,  Sh.  News  (July  20,  19011.  (3)  n.Yks.*  (4)  N.I.>  (5) 
Wmh.  Ach,  have  wit,  Peter.  Man  alive,  have  sense,  Bullock 
/;•  Pastorals  (1901)  90.  (6)  Sc.  He  has  wit  at  will  that  wi' an  angry 
heart  can  had  him  still,  Ferguson  Prov.  (1641)  No.  397.  n.Yks. 
(I  W  )  n.Yks.2  (7J  s.Sc.  Sir  John  Ramsay  havin'  wots  o  a 
private  door  got  entrance  thereby,  Wilson  Tales  (1836)  II.  22. 
'8)s.Lan.'  12.  (9)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (10)  Abd.  See,  here's  your 
father  comin'  butt ;  I'll  wad  my  lug  he'll  teach  you  wit,  Beattie 
Parings  (1801)  27,  ed.  1873.  (n)  n.Yks.  He  gan  on  with- 
out  either  fear  or  wit  (I.W.).  e.An.'  He  did  it  without  fear  or 
wit.     (12)  w.Yks.* 

[1.  OE.tf//(/, understanding,  sense;  right  mind, senses 
(Sweet).] 

WIT,  V.    Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  e.Cy.  s.Cy. 

Also  written  wyt(t  Sc. ;  and  in  forms  weat  n.Cy.  Cum. 

Wm  Yks.;  weet  N.Cy.*  Nhb.  Yks. ;  wete  ne.Lan.' ;  wite 

Bnff.'  e.  &  s.Cy. ;  wut,  wyte  Sc. ;  pp.  wot  Sc.    [wit ;  wit] 

1.  To  know.    Cf.  wat,  t'.' 

Sc  (Jam)-  She...wouldnotwyttwhereshe  would  bethe  morn, 
Scott  Minstrelsy  (i6oa)  II.  151,  ed.  1806.  Ayr.  Art  thou  wakin,  I 
would  wit!  Burns  O  Lassie,  st.  i.  Lnk.  The  leein  loon  Had 
robb'd  me  ere  I  witted,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  {i8q3)  ■jo.  Lth. 
What  wit  we  mair  than  what  we  see?  Thomson  Poems{i8ig)  71. 
nCy  Grose  (1790);  N.Cy.'*  Nhb.  What  he  did  weed  he  may 
well  weet.  Ritson  Gart.  uSiQ-i  51.  Nhb.'  Cum.,  Wm.  NicoLSON 
(1677)  Trans.  P.  Soc.  Lit.  (1868)  IX.  n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.*  AH  that 
time  they  were  witting  well  of  it.  w.Yks.  I  weet  full  well 
Thoresby  Lett.  11703-1  ;  Hutton  Tour  to  Caves  ^i-]8i).  no.Lan. 
n.Lin.'  Ther'  's  noa  wittin'  what  mischiel  he'll  be  elter.     e.  &  s.Cy. 

Rav  (1691).  ,,       ,.  L    /T  <. 

Hence  A  wit  or  I  wit,//)*-,  assuredly;  forsooth.  Ct-awat 
ne  Sc  I  wyte  I  wull  dae  that  wi'  a'  my  heart.  Grant  Kecileton, 
QS  Bnff.  Awyte,  it's  been  awfu'  weather,  Andrew,  bit  its  an  ill 
win'  that  blaws  naebody  gweed,  Bnff.  Advertiser  (■^P'".-/3.  >903  • 
nw  Abd.  I  wyte  her  squeelin's  nae  been  hain  t,  Goodu':Je{lab^)  St. 
13.  Edb.  I  wyt  they  are  as  protty  hose  As  come  Irae  ony  weyr  or 
leem,  Fergusson  Po^'xs  (1773I  13a.  ^d.  1785- 
2  Phr.  (i)  to  get  (to)  if  it,  or  to  get  wot,  to  get  to  know; 
(2)  to  let  a  person  to  -a'il,  to  have  him  know :  (3)  to  let  wit, 
to  communicate  intelligence  ;  see  Let,  i/.'  III.  2  (25,  o). 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  They  that  speirs  meikle  will  get  wot  ot  part, 
Ferguson  P,w.  (1641 )  No.  838.  w.Sc.  Whenever  he  got  wit  of 
me  Wide  open  fiees  the  muckle  door,  Carrick  Laird  0/ Logan 
( i8as)  277.  Slk.  If  ye  gat  wit  that  ony  body  .  .  .  were  perishing, 
Hogg  Tales  (1838)  212,  ed.  1866.  Nhb.'  Hes  he  getten  wit  on  t 
'atyorhere'  n.Yks.*  I  had  n't  got  wit  on 't.  e.  Yks.' Ah  gat  wit 
o'  what  they  wer  gannin  tl  deeah,  an  seeah  Ah  baukt  em. 
m  Yks  »  w  Yks.5  Well,  well,  ah  mun  get  wit  somehow  or  other. 
(2)  Ayr.  '  I  wad  let  you  to  wut,'  quo'  she,  '  we'll  hae  nae  troggers 
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here  at  oor  yetts,'  Service  Dr.  Diiguid  (ed.  1887^  75.  {3)  Ayr. 
You  young  Collegianers  in  Glesco  ken  mair  aboot  it,  I'm  thinkin', 
than  ye  would  let  wut,  Service  ib.  235.  Edb.  We  did  let  wit  to 
a'  the  nation,  To  leave  awhile  their  occupation,  An'  fight  the 
French,  Macaulay  Poems  (1788)  187.     n.Yks.',  ne.Lan.' 

3.  To  assure.    Bnff.'        4.  To  decree. 

Nhb.'  It's  just  been  wited  that  way. 

■WIT,  see  Wet,  adj.,  'White,  adj. 

WITACRE,  "WITAN,  see  "Whittaker,  "Whitten,  sb. 

■WITAN-ELM,s6.  Shr.'  Thewych-elm,  t//;«;(s;«o/;/n««. 

The  employment  of  twigs  of  this  tree  for  purposes  of  divination 
has  doubtless  given  rise  to  its  local  name. 

WITCH,  sb.^  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng. 
and  Amer.  Also  in  form  v.utcli  Sc.  I. Ma.  [witj.]  1.  sb. 
In  comb.  { i )  Witch-bead,  obs.,  a  kind  of  fossil ;  (2)  -beam,  the 
mountain  ash,  Pynis  Aiiciiparia;  (3)  -bells,  (a)  the  hare- 
bell. Campanula  rohmdifolia  \  \b)  the  corn  bluebottle, 
Centaurea  Cyauiis;  (4)  -book,  a  book  of  spells;  (5) 
■bracken,  see  below  [not  known  to  our  correspondents] ; 
(6)  -bridle,  see  below  ;  (7)  -'s  butter,  a  yellow  gelatinous 
substance  found  on  hedgerows,  &c.,  the  fungus,  Exidia 
glandiilosa;  see  Fairy-butter,  s.v.  Fairy,  II.  1  (12);  (8) 
-butterfly,  a  large,  drab-coloured  moth ;  (9)  -cake,  a 
cake  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  incantation  ;  (10) 
-carlin(g,  0*5.,  a  witch;  (11) -charming,  obs.,  witchcraft; 
(12)  -child,  a  bewitched  or  uncanny  child;  (13)  -clover, 
see  below  [not  known  to  our  correspondents];  (14) 
•"s  cradle,  a  Lias  fossil,  Gryphca  iitcurva ;  (15)  -doctor,  a 
person  who  claims  to  effect  cures  by  witchcraft;  one 
who  cures  those  bewitched;  (16)  -finder,  one  who  claims 
to  be  able  to  find  the  witch  who  has  cast  some  evil  spell  ; 

(17)  -gowan,    ?  the    dandelion,    Leoniodon    Taraxaaim ; 

(18)  -hag,  the  swallow,  Hiniitdo  riistka  ;  (19)  -hare,  a 
witch  under  the  form  of  a  hare  ;  (20)  -hat,  a  steeple- 
crowned  hat  worn  by  women  ;  (21 )  -hole,  a  swallow-hole  ; 
(22)  -jug,  obs.,  a  jug  filled  with  horse-shoe  nails  and 
placed  under  the  entrance  of  a  house  in  order  to  keep 
out  witches  ;  (23)  -killer,  a  person  able  to  render  a  witch 
powerless  to  harm  ;  (24)  -('s  knot,  (a)  a  bundle  of  matted 
twigs  which  forms  on  the  branches  of  birches  or  thorns  ; 
(h)  a  sort  of  charm  ;  (25)  -ladder,  see  below  ;  {26)-light, 
a  will-o'-the-wisp  ;  (27)  -maid,  a  girl  supposed  to  be  a 
witch  ;  (28)  -man,  (a)  a  wizard  ;  (A)  a  '  guiscr  '  who  goes 
about  on  '  Plough  Monday ' ;  (29)  -mark,  a  mark  found 
on  the  body  of  every  witch  ;  (30)  -'s  milk,  {a)  the  common 
mare's-tail,  Hippuris  vulgaris;  (b)  the  sap  of  the  '  witch- 
gowan  ' :  (31)  -'s  needles,  the  shepherd's  needle,  Scandix 
Pecteii-Veueris  ;  (32)  -pap,  a  mole  which  hangs  or  projects 
from  the  skin  ;  (33)  -pricker,  see  (16)  ;  (34)  -ridden, 
having  the  nightmare ;  (35)  -('s  Sabbath,  see  below ; 
(36)  -score,  obs.,  a  mark  cut  on  a  witch's  forehead  which 
rendered  her  harmless  ;  (37)  -'s  stirrups,  matted  locks 
in  a  horse's  mane  ;  (38)  -stone,  a  flat  oolite  stone  having 
a  natural  perforation  ;  (39)  -('s  thimble,  {a)  the  purple 
foxglove,  Digilalis  purpurea  ;  (b)  see  (3,  b) ;  (40)  -wand, 
a  divining-rod,  usually  a  twig  of  mountain  ash  ;  (41) 
•wean,  a  changeling;  (42)  -wicken,  see  (2);  (43)  -wife, 
(44)  -woman,  a  witch ;  (45)  -work,  witchcraft ;  (46) 
•wrought,  see  (34). 

(i)  Sc.  The  Entrochi  comprehend  a  class  of  fossils.     They  have 
obtained  various  names,  as  .   .  .  Witch-beads  of  the   vulgar   in 
Sco\.\3.nd,  Vre.  Hist.  Rulheiglen  (,1798)  318,   9  (.1am. \       (2)  Dev. 
You're  like  as  ,  .  .  two  purty  berries  on  one  witch-beam  branch, 
Baring-Gould  Idylls  (1896)   78.      (3,  a)  Sc.    Ja.ii.)      Fif.    Her 
fingers  in  her  basket  dippin'  Pick  witch-bells  out,  dear  daffodillies, 
Kingcups  and  spinks.  and  livelie  lilies,  Tfnnant  Papistry  (1827) 
9.     (A)  n.Cy.  (B.  &  H.)      f4  1  Per.  With  his  witch-book  an"  black- 
art  stick  in  his  hand,  Monteath  Dunblane  1,1835)   55,  ed.  1887. 
(5")  Dmf.  The  lang  witch-bracken  is  stiff  and   still,   Reid  Poems 
(1894)  161.      (6)  Sc.  Iron  collars,   or  'witches'  bridles,'  are  still 
preserved  in  various  parts  of  Scotland.  .  .  These  instruments  were 
so  constructed,  that,  by  means  of  a  hoop  which  passed  over  the 
head,  a  piece  of  iron,  having  four  points  or  prongs,  was  forcibly 
thrust  into  the  mouth,  two  of  these  being  directed  to  the  tongue 
and  palate,  the  others  pointing  outwards  to  each  cheek.     This 
infernal  machine  was  secured  by  a  padlock.     At  the  back  of  the 
collar  was  fixed  a  ring,  by  which  to  attach  the  witch  to  a  staple 


in  the  wall,  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  (1829)  pf.  i.  50.      (7)  Nhp.' 
(s.v.  Scoom).     w.Cy.  They  [wise  women]  prescribe  charms,  and 
collect  herbs  and  '  witch's  butter'  along  the  hedgerows,  Longman's 
Mag.  (Nov.   1896)  67.      (8)  Sc.  (Jam.)     (9)  Sc.  (*.)     Dmf.  The 
baking  of  the  '  witch-cake,'  with  its  pernicious  virtues,  is  a  curious 
process,  Cromek  Remains  (1810)  282.     (10)  Sc.  He's  ta'en  down 
the   bush   o'  woodbine.    Hung  atween  her  hour  and   the  witch 
carline,  Scott  Minstrelsy  (ed.  1806)  II.  388.    Abd.  Saying  to  hir  she 
wes  a  witch  karline,  he  shuld  gar  her  feitt   be   hett,  Tubreff 
.Intiq.   Gigs.  (1859)  33.      (11)  e.Lth.   The  alleged   cure   [for   the 
routin'  evil]  lay  in  '  digging  ane  graife  and  interring  ane  beast  in 
it';  but  such  treatment  was  condemned  by  the  Session  under  the 
head    of  'witch-charming,'  Waddell  Old  Kirk  Chr.   ^I893)    70. 
(12)  Not.  There  were  three  witch-children  .  .  .  born  of  a  birth, 
they  smothered  'em  i'  th'  bed-clo'es  an'  buried  'em  together.  Prior 
Forest  Flk.  (1901)  311.      (13)  s.Hmp.  Why,  if  ye  haven't  found 
the  witch-clover!  Verney  L.  Lisle  ;  1870)  xiii.      (14)  N.I.'      (15) 
Sh.I.  A  crofter  .  .  .  had  a  cow  supposed  to  be  '  hurt  fiae  da  grund,' 
and  an  old  woman  called  Maron  o'  Nort'-a-Voe — a  famous  witch 
doctor — was  sent  for,  SpEtiCE  Flk- Lore  (1899)  144.     Abd.  It  might 
be  hard  to  say  in  some  cases  whether  the  witch-doctor  made  most 
progress   in    deceiving  others  or  deceiving  himself,  Alexander 
Notes  a>id  Sketches  (1877)  xxiv.     (16)  Wgt.  He  took  his  boat  and 
set  off  to  Larne,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  to  bring  a  noted  witch- 
finder  .  .  .  over  to  discover  who  the  witches  were,  and  have  them 
burned,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)   122.     (171  Dmf.  Witch-gowan 
flowers  are  large  yellow  gowans,  with  a  stalk  filled  with  pernicious 
sap.  resembling  milk,  which  when  anointed  on  the  eyes  is  believed 
to  cause  instant  blindness,  Cromek  Remains  (1810)   no.       (18 
Cai.  SwAiNSON  Birds  (1885)  54.     119)  Con.  A  dog  cannot  catch  a 
witch-hare,  Flk-Lore  Jrn.  (1884)  II.  258.     Cor.  Theer's  things  us 
calls  witch-hares  in  these  paarts  up-long  .  .  .  They  goes  loppettin' 
about  down  lawnly  lanes  on  moonlight  niphts,   an'  they  draws 
folks  arter  'em.     But  if  you  could  kill  wan  of  'em,  'tis  said  as  they'd 
turn  into  witches  theer  an'  then,  Phillpotts  Prophets  (1897)  66. 
(20)  s.Wal.  Little  old  women  with  crutched  sticks,  '  witch-hats,' 
and  scarlet  mantles  or  scarves  drawn  tightly  round  their  shoulders, 
Raine  Welsh  Singer  (3rd  ed.)  49.      (21)  Nhb.i     (22)  Ess.  N.  &  Q. 
(1852)  1st  S.  vi.  271.     (33)  Lan.  Harland  &  Wilkinson  Flk-Lore 
(1867)  164.     (24,  a')  Rxb.  A  disease  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
a  stoppage  of  the  juices  (Jam.).    Wm.  Them's  'witch-nots,'  they're 
nut  nests  (B.K.).     (i)  Sc.  O,  wha  has  loosed  the  nine  witch  knots. 
That  were  amang  that  ladye's  locks  ?  Scott  Minstrelsy  (ed.  i8o5) 
II.  388.     Ayr.  She  had  tried  her  nine  witch-knots  on  the  bonnie 
maid  o'  the  Misk,  Service  Dr.  Duguid{ed.  1887)  254.    (25J  Cor.  It 
was  composed  of  black  wool,  white  and  brown  thread,  entwined 
together,  and  at  every  two  inches  was  looped  about  a  bunch  of 
cock's  or  pheasant's  or  moorhen's  feathers,  set  alternately.     '  This 
be  a  witch-ladder,'  she  said,  .  .  *  I  reckon  thickey  witch-ladder  be 
made  for  Lawyer  Physic.   .  .  Her  liev'  wove   and   knotted  into 
thickey  ladder  ever}'  ill  her  can  mention.     There  be  every  kind 
o'  pains  and  aches  in  they  knots  and  they  feathers  ;  and  when 
gran'mother  hev'  done  the  ladder,  her'll  tie  a  stone  to  the  end  and 
sink  it  i'  Dosmare  Pool,  and  ivery  ill  wish  ull  find  a  way,  one  aftir 
the  other,  to  the  j'ints  and  bones  and  head  and  limbs  o'  Lawyer 
Physic.     See  if  they  don't.  .  .  Go  to  Dosmare  Pool  and  look  into 
the  water,  and  you'll  see  there'll  come  up  a  soort  o'  bubble,  and 
when  her  comes  to  the  top  her's  gone — them  is  the  ill  wishes 
other  volks  ha'  tied  in  the  witch-ladders  they've  let  down  there,' 
Baring-Gould  Curgenvsn  (1893)  xxi.      (36)   Nhb.  It   had  an   ill 
name  for  witch-lights,  or  will  o'  the  wisps,  which,  as  is  usual  in 
all  marshy  places,  were  frequently  seen  here  and  there  about  its 
vicinity,   Jones  Nhb.    (1871)   142.     (27)  Cor.  The  witch-maid  in 
her  rolling  boat,  and  the  ghastl)'  crew  on  the  deck  of  the  black 
ship,  Quiller-Couch  5^0Hi's/!  Tl/ini/ (1898)  271.      (28,(1)  s.Chs.' 
(i)  Nhp.2     (^29)  Sc.  They  pricket  her  body  frae  head  to  heel,  To 
find  the  witch-mark  out,  Vedder  Poems  (1842)  230.     Frf.  There 
were  three  kinds  or  varieties  of  the  witch-mark,  (i)  the  horn-mark, 
\vhich  was  \-ery  hard;  (3)  the  brief-mark,  which  was  very  small, 
and  (3)  the  feeling-mark,  in  which  there  was  a  sense  of  pain, 
LowsoN  Giiidfollow  (1890)    14.      (30,  nl  Lan.  (B.  &  H.)       (i)  Sc. 
(Jam.)    Dmf.  Cro.mek /?fi)irj»is  (1810^  no.     (31)  Nhb.'     (32)  Chs.' 
(33)    Gall.    Malise    MacKim,    a    witch-pricker,    .    .    peering    into 
ladies'  eyes  for  sorceries  and  scanning  their  lips  for  such  signs  of 
the  devil  as  lurk  in  the  dimples  of  their  chins  !  Crockett /J/acA 
Douglas  [iSgg)  50.     (34)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  71/5.  nrfrf.  (P.)     (35) 
Frf.  Satan  was  to  hold  his  Witch  Sabbath,  said  Sabbath  being  a 
gathering  of  all  the  witches  in  Scotland  on  the  evening  between 
the    first   Frid-iy  and  Saturday  in    the  month  of  April,   LowsoN 
Gnici/ollow  (\8go'i  114.     Per.  To  play  their  pari  with  the  rottens 
and  bats  and  howlets  at  the  foul  play  of  a   'witch's  Sawbath,' 
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Sarah  Tytler  Wilch-ivife  (1897)  49.  (36)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Gall. 
Mactaggart  Eiicyd.  (1824).  (37)  Shr.i  (38)  e.Yks.*  Tied  to 
door-keys  to  keep  witches  away  from  the  cottage.  Der.  The  old 
soul  have  a  bit  of  belief  like  in  witch-stones,  and  alius  sets  one 
aside  her  spiniien'-jenny  so  that  tlie  thrid  shanna  knot  nor  break, 
OuioA  Ptick  (1870)  vi.  (39,  a)  s.Sc.  The  witches  thimmels  that 
grew  near  Howemeadow's-well,  Watson  Border  Bards  (1859) 
195.  Ayr.  The  muir-cock  churrs  and  the  witch  thuuirnles  grow, 
rankly  bonuie,  Service  Nutaitdtims  (1890)  99.  Twd.  The  mother 
went  to  the  crags,  and  pulled  some  witches  thimbles  or  fo.xglove, 
Edb.  Mag.  (Apr.  18201  344  (Jam.).  Dmf.  Drink  spring  water  out 
of  the  witches  thimbles  on  the  fo.xter-leaves,  Hamilton  The 
AlawiiH  {i8g8  175.  Nhb.i  (i)  n.Cy.  (.B.  &  H.)  (40)  n.Yks.^, 
ne.Lan.^  (41 )  Ayr.  Was  it  a  fairy,  a  brownie,  ora  witch-wean  ?  .  , 
Its  general  appearance  was  almost  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  suppose 
it  was  a  witchwean,  as  it  lay  there  with  its  wee  thrawn  fece 
blinking  uncomfortably  at  the  obtrusive  light,  Johnston  Glenbiickie 
(1889)101.  (43)  sw.Lin.' (s.v.  Wicken).  (43)  Per.  Let  the  bairn 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  witch-wife,  and  if  he  dies,  lie  dies, 
Sarah  Tytler  IVilchwife  (1897)  18.  Ayr.  Galt  A»>i.  Paiish 
(1821)  vii.  Kcb.  There  was  a  wutch-wife  they  ca't  Marjory 
McGachan.  Trotter  Call.  Gossip  (1901)  129.  Ir.  Old  Mother  Deb, 
a  witch-wife  gaunt  and  grim,  Barlow  Ghost-bereft  (1901)  130. 
Nhb.  Gane  after  a  witch  wife,  it's  promised  him  rare  things, 
Jones  Nhb.  (1871)  124.  Cum.  The  witch-wife  works  ye  fun  aneuf, 
An'  ye  shall  hae  ye're  fill.  Burn  Ballads  (ed.  1877)  61.  Lan. 
What  hast  thou  to  do  wi'  witch-wives,  whimsy-whamsies,  an* 
crocodile's  tears?  Ackworth  Preachers  (1901)  128.  (44)  Gall.  I 
have  come  ...  to  warn  you  against  this  foreign  witch-woman, 
Crockett  Blmk  Douglas  (1899)  33.  Lan.  The  witch-woman  I 
Duck  her!  To  th'  pond  wi'  her!  Ackworth  Preachers  (1901) 
163*  (45^  Cor.  'Tis  witch-work  what  she's  a  doin',  if  ever  there 
was  such,  QuiLLER-CouCH  Spanish  Maid {iSg8)  268.     (46)  n.Yks.* 

2.  Phr.  (i)  as  foil'  as  a  witch,  very  drunk  ;  (2)  as  ill  — , 
very  ill;  (3)  black  witch,  a  malevolent  witch;  (4)  she 
witch,  a  witch  ;  (5)  to  cross  a  witch  above  the  breath,  see 
below  ;  see  Score,  v.'  2. 

(i )  Gall.  Kirrcormock  himsell  was  as  fou'  as  a  witch,  iVI  actaggart 
Encyil.  (1824)  79,  ed.  1876.  (2)  s.Clis.  I  am  as  ill  as  a  witch 
(A.G.F.),  (3)  Dev.  Mother  Tab  .  .  .  was  a  black  witch  that  never 
done  a  gude  deed  in  man's  memory,  Phillpotts  Sfrikifig  Hours 
(1901)  154.  (4)  Cor.  Below  was  the  Cap'n  with  this  she-witch, 
Harris  O/i^  Coz/tf  (1900)  203.  (5)  Sh.I.  To  cross  witches  above 
the  breath,  i.e.  on  the  forehead  so  as  to  draw  their  drOrie  [blood] 
with  a  steel  noraleg,  deprived  them  of  their  power  to  hurt,  Spence 
Flk-Loie  (1899)  123. 

3.  A  game ;  see  below.  Cf.  Mother,  mother,  the  pot  boils 
over,  s.v.  Mother,  sb.^  3  (4). 

Lon.  GoMme  Games  (1898)  II.  394.  Suf.  Siif.  Flk-Lore.  62,  in 
Gomme  14.395.  Ken.  Gomme  16.  394-5.  %\xt.  Flk-Lore  Rec.V .88, 
in  Gomme  ib.  395.  Dev.  This  game  is  played  by  nine  children. 
One  is  chosen  as  Mother,  seven  are  chosen  for  her  children,  and 
the  other  is  a  Witch. .  .The  Mother  .  . .  names  the  children  by  the 
days  of  the  week.  .  .  [She]  then  goes  away,  and  the  Witch 
advances  saying — '  Sunday,  your  mother  sent  me  for  your  best 
bonnet,  .  .  fetch  it  quick.'  Sunday  goes  away,  and  the  Witch 
then  seizes  Saturday  and  runs  off  with  her.  The  Mother  re-enters, 
and  names  the  children  again,  .  .  misses  Saturday,  and  says — 
'Where's  Saturday?'  The  children  all  cry  and  say — -'The  old 
witch  has  got  her.'  This  part  is  then  repeated  until  the  Witch 
lias  taken  all  the  children  and  put  them  in  a  corner  one  by  one, 
and  stands  in  front  to  guard  them.  The  Mother  sets  out  to  find 
the  children  [dialogue  ensues].  The  children  then  burst  out 
from  behind  the  Witch,  and  they  and  the  Mother  run  after  her, 
crying  out  '  Burn  the  old  witch.'  They  continue  chasing  the 
Witch  till  she  is  caught,  and  the  child  who  succeeds  in  catching 
her,  takes  the  part  of  the  Witch  in  the  next  game,  ib.  391-2. 
Cor.  Flk-Lore  Jrit.  V.  53-4,  in  Gomme  ib.  392-4.  [For  further 
particulars  see  Gomme  ib.  391-6.] 

4.  A  wizard. 

Sc.  Mr.  Giden  Penman,  curat  at  Creighton,  was  well  known  to 
be  a  witch,  Kirkton  Ch.  Hist.  (1817)  190.  Abd.  In  1607,  James 
Mar  said  of  Andro  Paull  that  he  was  anc  comnioun  witchc,  and 
cum  of  witchis,  Stuart  Eccl.  Rec.  (1846)  xxxiii.  Edb.  There  was 
a  man  condemned  for  a  witch — a  very  simple  fellow  :  but  he  was 
reprieved,  Maidment  Spoil.  Miscell.  (1844-5)  !'•  93-  Ker.  She 
was  fit  to  jump  out  of  her  shkin  for  the  little  witch  of  a  man, 
Bartram  Whitehcaded  Boy  (1898)  23.     w.Yks.'^,  ne.Lan.'     Cor. 

Thomas ,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  only  a  '  witch."     The 

term  is  appUed  equally  to  men  as  to  women.     I  never  heard  any 
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uneducated  person  speak  of  a  'wizard.'  There  appears  [sic']  to 
be,  however,  some  very  I emarkable  distinctions  bctsveen  a  male 
and  a  female  witch.  The  former  is  almost  always  employed  to 
remove  the  evil  influences  exerted  by  the  latter.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom. 
w.Eng.  (1865'!  315,  ed.  1896.  [Amer.  Well!  he's  a  witch  !  Sam 
Slick  Cluckiiiaker  1^1836)  3rd  S.  viii.  ] 

5.  A  moth. 

ne.Sc.  Moths  were  called  '  witches'  and  were  looked  upon  with 
a  sort  of  undefinable  dread,  as  being  very  uncanny,  Gregor  Flk- 
Lore  (1881)  147.     Bnfr.' 

6.  The  lemon  sole,  Pleiiroiiectes  itiicrocephalus. 

Lin.  Grimsby  Fish  market.  .  .  Witches  z8s.  to  30s.  per  box, 
Eastern  Evening  News  {Aug.  3,  1889)  3,  col.  i.     Sus.  (_F.E.S.) 

7.  V.   To  bewitch. 

Sc.  I  was  witched  to  a  ghastly  shape,  All  by  my  stepdame's 
skill,  Scott  VI/»/s//f/s>' led.  1806)  III.  71.  Sli.I.  SliQ  aye  spak  o' 
witchin',  bit  if  shii  can  dii  onything  dat  wye,  I  widna  laek  ta 
be  i'  Arty's  place,  Sh.  News  (Aug.  14,  1897).  Kcd.  She's  witched 
a  chiel.  Grant  Lays  (1884I  197.  Per.  She  was  witched  by  Auld 
Meg  o'  Ashintrool,  and  Black  Kate  o'  Parson-lees,  Monteath 
Dunblane  (1835)  51,  ed.  1887.  Lnk.  Thou's  gotten  skaith,  some 
auld  wife  has  witcht  thee,  Graham  IViitings  (1883)  II.  57.  Wgt. 
If  it  [a  cow]  appeared  to  be  witched  they  made  a  thick  rope  of 
green  lint,  and  forming  it  into  a  circle  or  ring,  held  it  up  and 
dro\'e  the  sick  animal  through  it  three  times,  twice  forwards  and 
once  backwards,  in  order  to  break  the  spell,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip 
(1878)  351.  Nhb.  Yon  Fiddler  witched  ma  heels,  Rhys  Fiddler 
of  Came  (1896)  171.  n.Yks.',  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  Aw  mun  ha 
bin  witched  i'  mi  cradle,  Clegg  Sketches  (1895)  299.  ne.Lan.', 
s.Lan.'  I. Ma.  '  You'll  not  wutch  him?'  'I'll  never  touch  him,' 
says  Mrs.  Banks,  Brown  Witch  (1889)  86.  Chs.'  A  witch  named 
Ailse  Cawley,  who  lived  in  a  low,  thatched,  white  cottage  on  the 
Kelsall  hills,  kept  a  toad  in  a  teacup  on  her  bed,  with  which  she 
witched  folk.  s.Chs.^  Naay,  goa*  yur  wee*z  streyt  of  tu  sk6o,  iin 
du)nu  yoa'  see*  nuwt  tu  dhem  naas'ti  jip'siz  ujtop'  u  Brin-li 
Leyu;  dLi)nu  yoa'  gu  neyur  um  naay,  wiin'iyu,  els  dhi)n  mee'bi 
wich'3'u.  Not.  If  he  didn't  behave  hissen  diflerent  the  first  person 
I  witched  suld  be  him.  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  18.  Lin.  The 
witch  witched  her  old  lover's  cattle,  Lin.  N.  if  Q.  I.  247.  Nrf. 
Mor!  that  pig  is  witched,  Emerson  Marsh  Leaves  (1898)  156. 
Wil.  He  were  'witched,  everything  went  ill  wi'  he,  Tennant  Vill. 
Notes  (1900)  22.  Soni.  He  do  talk  loudly  that  somebody  have 
a-witched  un — he!  Raymond  A'o  5ow/(  1899)  129.  Dev.  I'll  witch 
'ee,  sure  'nough,  if 'ee  go  blalherin'.  Ford  Poslle  Farm  (1899)  106. 
Cor.  The  boat's  witched,  sure  enough,  Harris  Our  Cove  (1900)  81. 
[Amer.  Y'u've  'witched  me  gal!   Fox  Vendetta  (1900)  78.] 

Hence  (i)  Witching,  sb.  witchcraft  ;  (2)  Witch-piss,  sb. 
weak,  diluted  ale,  &c. 

(i)Lnk.  Nellyatwitchin'sgainedtheknack,WATrPo*»is(i827')58. 
Yks.  There's  many  don't  likewitching,Z.0H^)im);'s;1/«^.  (Oct.  1895) 
643.     (2)  Wm.  Co  this  yal !     It's  neea  better  ner  witch-piss  (B.K.). 

WITCH,  sb?    Som.  Dev.     [wit;.]        1.  A  young  elm. 

Dev.  He  must  dig  up  all  the  imps  ...  and  clear  off'  all  the  witches 
(young  elms),  N.  if  Q.  (1857)  2nd  S.  iii.  195.  [Wyche,  tre, 
ulmus  {Prompt.).'] 

2.  Coiiip.  Witch-tree,  the  wych-elm,  Ulmus  montana. 
w.Som.' 

WITCH,  56.3  w.Yks.'^  [witj.]  A  slip  of  wood  or  other 
material  used  to  prevent  the  contact  of  two  plain  surfaces. 

It  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  wedge.  A  witch  would  be  used 
to  separate  the  scales  of  a  knife. 

WITCH,  56."  n.Cy.  Yks.  [witJ.]  A  small  candle  to 
make  up  the  weight  of  a  pound. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.)  w.Yks.*  Well,  it  is  a  witch 
of  a  candle! 

WITCH,  sb.^  Obs.  w.Yks.'  A  machine  which  stood 
on  the  top  of  a  loom  and  was  used  to  figure  the  cloth. 

WITCHCRAFT,  sb.     Nrf.    A  witch. 

In  the  distance  I  mistook  her  lor  an  old  '  witchcraft'  gathering 
herbs,  Emerson  Lagoons  (ed.  1896^  207  ;  You  pay  'nother  old 
witchcraft  ter  take  orf  the  spell,  ib.  IVild  Life  (1890)  95. 

WITCHEFT,  sb.  n.Cy.  Written  whitcheft.  [Not 
known  to  our  correspondents.]     Art ;  cunning.     (Hall.) 

WITCHEN,  sb.  Yks.  Chs.  Nhp.  Won  Also  written 
wychen  Chs.'^  [wi'tjan.]  The  mountain  ash,  Pyrtis 
Aiicitparia.    Cf.  quicken,  sb.,  wiggen. 

w.Yks.2  (s.v.  Wiggin),  Chs.^^  Nhp.  The  rooks  where  yonder 
witchens  spread  Qwawk  clamorous,  Clare  Village  Minst.  (i8ai) 
II.  121 ;  Nhp.2,  Wor.  (B.  &  H.) 
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WITCHERD,  see  Wet  shod. 

WITCHERY,  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Not.  [wrtjsri.]  Witch- 
craft ;  a  tale  of  witchcraft. 

Sh.I.  What  he  could  see  i'  ta  Osla,  da  Loard  only  kens.  I  pit 
hit  doon  fir  witchery,  S/i.  News  (June  i,  1901).  Gall.  [She] 
Could  tell  her  tale  or  lilt  her  sang,  'Bout  deeds  o'  weir  in  former 
days,  Or  lovers'  dools  on  Scotland's  braes,  VVi'  weirds  and 
witcheries  aft  atween,  Nicholson  Poet.  Il'ks.  (1814)  40,  ed.  1897. 
Cum.  News  o'  Lizzie's  witchery  Hes  travell'd  far  an'  wide,  Burn 
Ballads  (ed.  I8^^)  62.  Not.  He  war  seen,  an'  he  warn't  seen,  all 
of  a  moment.  There's  been  witchery  in't,  woman's  witchery,  tek 
my  word  for't,  Prior  Forcsl  Flk.  (1901)  202. 

WITCH-HAZEL,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Chs.  Wor.  Ess.  Wil. 
Som.  Dev.  Also  in  forms  witches'  hazel  Sc. ;  witch- 
halse  w.Som.'  Dev."  ;    hazzle  Chs.' ;  wych-hazle  Wor. 

1.  The  wych-elm,  LUmus  montana.     See  Witch,  sb?- 
Chs.'     Wor.    Ropes    made    of  the    rlnnd    of   tlie    wych-hazle, 

Marshall  Review  (1818)  II.  349.     Wil.',  w.Sora.',  Dev." 

2.  The  mountain  asli,  Pynis  Aucuparia. 

Sc.  With  witches'  hazel  in  each  steel  cap.  In  scorn  of  Soule's 
gramarye,  Scott  Miiistielsy{ftA.  1806)  HI.  264.     w.Yks.i 

3.  The  hornbeam,  Carpimts  BeUilus.     Ess.  (B.  &  H.) 
WITCHIECLOCK,  a6.     Sh.L     A  kind  of  beetle. 
They  [Finns]  could  assume  the  appearance  of  a  beetle,  hence 

we  have  to  this  day  the  witchie-clock  and  the  tur-diel,  two  kinds 
of  beetles,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (,1899)  20. 

WITCHIFY,  V.  Shr.'  Glo.»  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  [wi'tjifai.] 
To  bewitch  ;  to  practise  witchcraft. 

WITCHINGDOCKEN,  s6.  Obs.  Ayr.  (Jam.)  An  old 
woinan's  name  for  tobacco. 

WITCHLIN,  ppl.  adj.  Nhp.^  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]     Unsteady,  shaking. 

WITCHUCK,  sb.  Or.L  [wi'tjak.]  The  sand-martin, 
Cotile  riparia.  (Jam.);  Swainson  fi/Vfl's  (1885)  57;  S.&  Ork.' 

WITCHUT,  see  Wet-shod. 

WITCHWOOD,  sb.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakel.  Cum.  Yks. 
Suf  Also  written  wych-wood  Cum. ;  and  in  form  wutch- 
wood  Nhb.'  [witjwud.]  1.  The  mountain  ash,  Pyrus 
Aucuparia  ;  the  wood  of  the  tree. 

N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Two  pieces  were  tied  in  form  of  a  cross  to  guard 
against  witchcraft.  Dur.  Flk-Lore  Rec.  (1879)  VII.  205.  Cum.' 
Ill/rod.  21.  Yks.  The  heart  thus  prepared  was  to  be  burnt  on 
a  fire  made  and  fed  with  witchwood,  Henderson  Flk-Lore  (1879) 
vi.     n.Yks.',  ne.Yks.* 

2.  The  wych-elin,  Ulmiis  montana.  Cum.  (B.  &  H.), 
n.Yks.'^    Hence  Witchwood-day,  sb.  May  13th. 

n.Yks.^  'Witch  wood  day'  is  the  13th  of  May,  when  (under 
certain  formalities")  pieces  of  Rowan  tree  are  gathered  ;  .  .  really 
answers  to  the  2nd  of  May  (old  style),  which  was  the  Eve  of  the 
Invention  by  St.  Helen  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

3.  The  wood  of  the  elder,  Sfl;«6;ro/s;»]^a.    Lakel.  (B.K.) 

4.  Thesprndl^-lrteyEuimyniuseuropaeus.  Suf(B.&H.) 
VflTCnY, adj.  Sc.  [witji.]  Witch-like;  bewitching. 
Sh.I.  I   might  a  kent  'at  we  wir  ta  misfOre  som'  wye  or  idder, 

whin  Peggy  Tamasin  cross'd  my  rod  as  I  wis  comin'  ta  da  noost, 
an'  dan  cried  wi'  yon  skilderid  tongue  o'  hers,  '  Dat's  a  moderate 
night,  William.'  I  could  a  seen  hir  at  da  melishen.  I  wis  dat 
pcrvokit  at  da  witchy  vind  o'  her,  at  I  niver  spak,  Sh.  News  (Feb. 
4,  1899").     Frf.  The  witchy  marble,  Barrie  Toiiiiuy  (1896)  xv. 

WITE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  GIo.  Also  written  white  n.Cy.  Cum.  Chs.  ; 
whyte  Cum.  ;  wight  Sc.  ;  wyte  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy."  Nhb.' 
Cum."  n.Yks.' ;  and  in  forms  wait  Yks. ;  waite  Sc.  (Jam.) 
w.Yks. ;  weight  Dur.  e.Yks.' ;  weyte  Cum.;  wyt  Sc. 
[wait.]  1.  V.  To  blame  ;  to  lay  the  blame  on ;  to  accuse; 
to  twit  or  reproach  with. 

Sc.  Ye  need  na  wite  me  with  that  (Jam.)  ;  Nae  man  can  wyte 
me  wi'  theft,  Scott  Rob  Roy  (1817)  xviii.  Sh.I.  Dey  sood  be 
share  'at  der  no  as  muckle  ta  wyte  as  da  merchan's,  S/i.  News 
(Feb.  25,  1899).  CaU'  Abd.  Some  wyte  the  lass,  and  ithers 
blame  the  lad,  Shirrefs  Poems  (1790)  67.  e.Fif.  I  neverwytitye 
for  that,  Latto  Tarn  Bodkin  (1864)  xxx.  Dnif.  I  hear  mony  ane 
gaun  bye  \Tytin'  ye  sair,  Ponder  Kirkcumdoon  (1875)  22.  Wgt. 
She  wytes  me  for  three  barley  scons.  And  eats  them  a'  hersel', 
Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878,  208.  N.I.',  N.Cy.'=,  Cum.  (E.W.P.) 
Cum.,  Wm.  NicoLSON  (1677)  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Lit.  (1868)  IX. 
Yks.  (Hall.)     n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.=  They  cannot  wite  me  wi' liquor. 


e.Yks.'  MS.  add.  (T.H.)  w.Yks.  Thorfsuy  Lett.  (1703). 
ne.Lan.i,  Chs.  (P.R.) 

Hence  (i)  K-ile  me,  plir.  an  expletive  ;  (2)  Witer,  sb.  an 
accuser  ;  one  who  blames  another. 

(i)  Sh.I.  Wyte  me.  Doo  widna  be  right  if  doo  didna  dfl  dat, 
Sh.  News  (June  23,  1900).     (2)  Sc.  Mackay.     Cld.  'Jam.) 

2.  Obs.  To  bear  the  blame. 

Sc.  A'  things  wyte  that  na  well  fares,  Ferguson  Prov. 
(1641)  No.  106. 

3.  sb.   Blame  ;  accusation. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Giving  foul  linens  all  the  wite,  Colvil  Whigs 
Sii/plic.  (ed.  1796)  1.  1 175.  Sh.I.  Doo  needna  cast  da  wyte  apo' 
me,  Sh.  News  (Oct.  15,  1898).  Or.I.  (S.A.S.1,  Cai.'  ne.Sc.  Am 
I  tae  blame?  Ha'e  I  the  wyte  o't?  Gordon  Northward  Ho  (1894) 
183.  e.Sc.  I  diniia  ken  whether  that  had  the  wyte  o't,  Strain 
Ehiislie's  Drag-mt  (1900^  270.  Per.  Na,  na.  There  maun  be  nae 
Ickeyhod  !  An'  nae  wite  t'ey  kirk,  Cleland  Liehbrnckeii  (1883') 
148,  ed.  1887.  s.Sc.  I'll  tak  a'  the  wyte  frae  your  mother  for 
keepin'  you,  Wilson  Toles  (1836)  III.  222.  Dmf.  Light's  the 
wyte  that's  yours,  my  bairn,  Tnou  Jock  o'  tlie  Kiioive  (1878)  82. 
n.Cy.  Don't  lay  the  wite  on  me  (J.H.)  ;  N.Cy."  Nhb.'  Aa'll  tyek 
the  wite  on't.  Dur.  Gibson  Up-lVeardale  Gt.  (1870).  e.Dur.'  He 
got  the  wyte  on't.  Cum."  w.Yks.  Hutton  Tour Io  Caves {il&i). 
ne.Lan.',  Glo.'" 

Hence  (i)  Witeless,  adj.  blameless  ;  (2)  Witeworthy, 
adj.  blameworthy. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.);  If  all  be  well,  I's  be  wyteless,  Kelly  Prov. 
(1721)  202.  Fif.  We  tak  your  Lordschip  to  wittnes  be  thir  our 
present  lettres,  that  we  ar  wytles,  Melvili.  Aittol'iog.  (1610) 
578,  ed.  1842.  Hdg.  Ritchie  St.  Baldred  V1883)  192.  (2)  Sc. 
Mackay.     Cld.  (Jam.) 

4.  The  fault;  the  cause  of  any  ill. 

It's  a'  your  wyte  I've  sic  a  wee  bannock,  Chambers  Pop. 
Rhymes  {ed.  i8-]o)  384.  Sh.I.  Stewart  Tales  (1892)254.  Abd. 
Blames  her  goodman  fan  it's  a'  her  ain  wyte,  Alexander  .<4i'hF/*. 
(1882'!  237.  Rnf.  Ablins  it's  the  miller's  wyte,  I  ken  he  loe's  a 
gill,  Webster  Rhyjiies  (1835)  200.  Bwk.  Defamed  him,  an' 
shamed  him,  Gude  kens  hoo  great  their  vvj'te  !  Chisholm  Poems 
{iSig)  95.  Gall.  And  me  in  a  manner  a'  the  wyte  o't,  Nicholson 
Hist.  Tales  (1843)  88.     Nhb.'  It  was  na  maa  wyte,  aa's  sure. 

5.  A  fine  ;  a  punishment ;  a  forfeit. 

Cum.  Od  whyte  leet  on  him  !  Anderson  Ballads  (ed.  1808)  6. 
n.Yks.2  'Tak  thy  wite  out  of  his  skin  '  [give  him  a  good  drubbing]. 
ne.Lan.' 

6.  A  wrong  ;  an  injury. 

Per.  'Ye  hae  na  come  naar  her  this  three  month  come  Sawbith, 
for  a'  the  wite  ye  hae  wrocht  her.'  '  What's  the  wite,  mother  ! 
Is  she  no  weel  ?'  Cleland  Iiichbracken  (1883)  49,  ed.  1887. 

7.  A  mark  ;  a  blemish.    n.Yks." 

[1.  OE.  ivitaii,  to  reproach  with  ;  to  blame  for  (Sweet). 
5.  ivlte,  a  punishment,  fine  (//».).] 

WITE,  see  Weight,  sb.''',  White,  v.^,  int.,  Wight,  adj 

WITEE-WITTE-WAY,  see  Widdywiddy-way. 

WITH,  56.'  and  v.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Eng.  and 
Amen  Also  in  forms  weeth  Wil.  ;  withe  Sc.  Cum.  Nhp.' 
Oxf.'  Suf.  LW.'  Wil.  and  Amer. ;  wythe  Cum.'"  Hrt.  Suf.' 
[witS;  waits.]  1.  sb.  A  twisted  band,  usually  of  \villo\v, 
employed  to  bind  faggots.    See  Withy. 

Nhp.'  Shr.  Ray  (1691");  Shr.'",  Hrf.',  Brks.',  Suf.  (C.T.). 
Suf.'  Hmp.'  We'd  better  fetch  some  withs  and  tie  they  bavins. 
I.W.i"     Wil.  Britton  Beauties  (1825). 

2.  A  twig  ;  a  rod  ;  a  willow  wand. 

Dmf.  Yer  withe  plied  thus  micht  tend  tae  guide  Yer  fallow  man, 
Quinn  Heather  (1863)  24.  n.Yks.",  n.Lan.'  Shr.'  A  tough, 
pliant  twig,  as  of  Honeysuckle  or  Willow.  '  Yo'n  find  as  'oney- 
suckle  withs  maken  the  best  wrathes.'     GIo.',  w.Cy.  (Hall.) 

3.  A  name  given  to  any  species  of  willow. 

Cum.  The  name  Wythorp  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
wytlies  or  willows  growing  there,  Hutchinson  Hist.  Cum.  (1794) 
II.  123;  Cum.'  Introd.  21;  Cum."  (s.v.  Willies),  War.^,  shr. 
(K.B.) 

4.  The  straw  band  used  to  bind  a  sheaf. 
s.Chs.'  Ah  waan't  dhi  tu  mai'  widh'z. 

5.  The  thin,  tough  end  of  a  flitch  of  bacon,  near  the 
shoulder.  Oxf.'  6.  Comp.  (1)  With-band,  56.  a 'gird' 
or  ' binder '  made  of  twigs  ;  (2)  -bed,  (3)  -sland,  a  willow 
plot  or  plantation  ;  (4) -tree,  the  round-eared  willow,  S(r/M- 
aurita. 

(i)  n.Yks."     (2)  Wil.   Outside  the  village  are  the  grey-green 
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withe-beds  cut  and  pollarded  every  seven  years,  Tennant  Vill. 
Notes  (1900)  121.  (3)  Cum.  N.  &  Q.  (1873)  4th  S.  xii.  40a.  (4) 
sw.Cum.  iB.  &  H.) 

7.  V.  To  bind  with  a  '  with.' 

Hrt.  Others  .  .  .  will  drive  it  one  stake  and  wyihe  it  about  the 
tree,  Eli  is  Pracl.  Fai iiier  {i-j^o)  152.  [Anier.  If  their  fences  .  .  . 
aint  [good]  they  ought  to  stake  'cm  up,  and  withe  them  well,  Sam 
Slick  Clockiimter  (iBj6)  ist  S.  .xvi.] 

WITH,  56.2    Wm.  Yks.     [witS.]    A  wood. 

Wm.  Kiiby  S/ep/wii  Messenger  (1891).  w.Yks.  Lucas  Shid. 
Nidr/ercfale  ic.  1882)  291. 

[Cp.  ON.  I'itfr,  a  wood,  forest  (Vigfusson).] 
WITH,  prep.  Van  dial,  forms  and  uses  in  Sc.  Ire),  and 
Eng.  [wiS;wi.]  I.  Dial.forms:  (i)Ooth,(2)Ud,(3)  Wa(h, 
(4)  Way,  (51  We,  (6)  Wee,  (7)  Weh,  (8)  Wey,  (9)  Wi,(io) 
Wid,  (n)  Wie,  (12)  Wih,  (13)  Win,  (14)  Wis,  (15)  Wit, 
(161  Wiv,  (17)  Wo(h,  (18)  Woo,  (19)  Wouth,  (20)  Wouv, 
(21)  Wu,  (22)  Wud,  (23)  Wuth,  (24)  Wuv. 

(i )  w.Wor.  He  come  down  00th  a  crash,  Bcnow's  Jrn.  (Mar. 

10,  1888).  se.Wor.i  (2)  Sus.  I  told  ur  how  it  wos  ud  Lai,  Lower 
To'ii  Clailpole  {iZ^i)  st.  149.  (3)  Cum.'  (4)  w.Som.',  nw.Dev.' 
(5")  n.Cy.  (Hall.\  Nhb.',  Cum.'  w.Yks.  In  we  ya !  Bywater 
Sheffield  Dial.  (1839)  -■  (6)  Nhb.  Dos  thou  tig  on  wee  thee  sell 
aw  wonder!  Bewick  Tales  (1850)  12.  w.Yks.  Lucas  Stud. 
Niildeidale  (c.  1882)  289.  (7)  Wm.  Lile  Tamer  wez  thear,  weh  her 
ringletey  hayr,  Blezard  Siigs.  (1848)  17.  s.Lan.'  (8)  w.Yks. 
Lucas  Stud.  Nidderdalc  (c.  1882)  289.  Der.'  Emphatic.  n.Dev. 
Chell  lay  tha  over  the  years  wey  the  virc-tangs,  Exin.  Siold.  (1746) 
1.72.  Cor.  Mad  up  wey  gowld  an' glass,  Daniel  Por//b/(o,  32.  (9) 
Sc.  (Jah.1  Abd.  Wi'  a'  their  claes  on,  Alexander  Joliniiy  Gibb 
(1871)  iii.  Ayr.  Granin  wi'  what  he  ca'd.  Service  Noliiiuiiiiiis 
(1890)  16.  Gall.  Everything's  up  [in  price]  wi' the  war,  Irving 
Fireside  Lays  (1872)  214.  N.I.',  Nhb.',  Dur.'  Cum.  A  man  'at 
went  to  t'scuil  wi'  me,  N.  Lonsdale  Mag.  (Feb.  1867)  310.  Wm.', 
n.Yks.^^  ne.Yks.'  Used  before  a  consonant  always.  e.Yks.', 
w.Yks.^,  Lan.',  nLan.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.',  Der.', 
s.Not.  (J.P.K.^  n.Lin.'  Shr,'  Dunna  thou  goo  alung  wi'  no  sich 
chaps  as  'im.  Glo.  Lysons  Vulgar  Tongue  (1868)  46.  Oxf.'  MS. 
add.  Sur.  Bickley  Sur.  Hills  (1890)  I.  i.  Hmp.  (H,R.)  Dor. 
'Tis  just  the  other  way  wi'  I,  Francis  Fiaiider's  Widow  (1901)  pt. 

11.  V.  Som.  Baynes  Siig.  Sol.  (i860)  i.  10.  n.Dev.  E.xm.  Scold. 
(1746)  1.  172.  (10)  Ir.  Wee  imps  wid  no  wit  to  heed  aught, 
Barlow  Gliost-bere/t  (jgot)  41.  Ant.  Brave  wid  his  heart  forlorn, 
O'Neill  Glens  of  Ant.  (1900)  34.  Lakel.^,  Cum.'  e.Yks.'  Ah 
consaits  ti  mysen  that  summat's  matther  wid  awd  meear.  ra.Yks.' 
Ken.' I'll  be  wid  ye  in  a minnit ;  Ken. 2  (11)  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  Wm. 
He  slird  in  wie  his  foat,  Wheeler  Dial.  (1790)  87,  ed.  1840. 
Suf.i,  Som.  fJ.S.F.S.)  (is")  w. Dur.'  (13)  Nhb.i  Used  instead  of 
zc/ when  followed  by  a  vowel  or  an  h  mute  and  as  a  euphonious 
alternative  for  u'l!'.  Dur.'  (14)  I. Ma.  A  fine  everin' wis  the  moon 
at  full,  Rydings  Tales  (1895)  119.  Dev.  Thou'dst  no  warn't  ter 
tak't  wis  me,  Madox-Brown  Dwale  Bliitli  (1876)  bk.  11.  iii.  (15) 
Ir.  They've  a  way  wit  them,  Carleton  Trails  Peas.  I.  384.  (16) 
n.Cy.  (Hall.),  N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  Dur.'  n.Yks.'^""  In  most  frequent  use 
beforeavowel.  ne.Yks.',  e.Yks. ',n. Yks.',  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.'  I.W. 
I  likes  a  song  wiv  a  good  corehouse.  Gray  Ribstone  Pippins  (i8g8) 
37.  (17)  Nhb.'  (18)  Suf.'  (19)  Nhb.  How  way  hcliaym  woulh 
th',  Bewick  Talcs  (1850)  12.  (20,  21)  Nhb.'  (22)  s.Ir.  There's  a 
stiuanger  here  .  .  .  that  wants  a  word  wud  him,  Downe  Green 
Glasses  (1903)  8.  n.Cy.  (J.L.  1783).  Cum.'  Inlrod.  14.  (23) 
Cum.'  Inlrod.  14.  (24)  Nhb.'  Used  before  an  open  vowel  or  a 
mute  aspirate.     w.Dur.' 

II.  Idiomatic  uses.  1.  Used  in  expressing  approbation 
or  siiflerance  ;  see  below. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Italian  trills  he  cud  na  wi'  them,  Tarras  Poems 
(1804)  la  {ib.). 

2.  See  below. 

Sc.  That  bulk  winna  read  wi'  me  [I  cannot  read  that  book] 
(Jam.). 

3.  Used  redundantly  in  comb,  with  a  pcrs.  proii. 

Lns.  Up  I  got  out  of  the  ditch  and  after  them  with  me  along  the 
road,  Croker  Leg.  (1862)  250.  w.Yks.  Be  still  wi  tha,  tha't  like 
t'Wandcring  Jew,  Prov.  in  Brighouse  News  (Aug.  10,  1889). 
Midi.  (J.W.) 

4.  Used  elliptically  for  '  to  have  to  do  with.' 

Lin.  A  man  be  a  durty  thing  an'  a  trouble  an'  plague  wi'  indoor, 
Tennyson  Spinster's  Sweet-arts  (1885)  st,  8. 

III.  Dial.  uses.  1.  In  phr.  (1)  be  wi//i  yon,  good-bye  ; 
elliptical  for  '  God  be  with  you  ' ;  (2)  A)  be  tvi//t  a  person,  to 
be  avenged  on  him  ;  elliptical  for  '  to  be  even  with  him  ' ; 


(3)  to  marry  zui//i,  to  marry ;  see  Marry,  (4)  ;  (4)  used  with, 
used  to  ;  sec  Use,  v.  II.  1  (4) ;  (5)  ivith  me,  iinth  thee,  of  a 
person:  fickle,  changeable  ;  (6)  with  of,  with;  {j)—oiie, 
with  the  same  degree  of  ability  as  one;  to  be  compared 
with  one  ;  (8)  —  rig/i/s,  by  rights  ;  rightly  ;  (9)  —  t/ia/, 
thereupon  ;  at  that  moment;  because  of  that;  (10)  —  //le 
same,  instantaneously;  (11)  ^  litis,  hereupon. 

(  i)  Sh.I. 'Doo'sinaskaad.'  '  I  im  so.  Sae  be  wi' dee,' S/i.  A'ttfs 
(Aug.  17,  1901).  (2I  Rxb.  I'll  be  wi'  him  for  that  yet  (Jam.).  (3) 
Ayr.  I  married  with  a  scolding  wife,  Murks  Joyful'  IVidower,  st.  i. 

(4)  Sc.  (A.W.)  Wm.  Yan  taks  ncca  nooatice  ov  a  bit  o'  wet,  yan's 
used  wid  it  (B.K.).  (5  LMa.  If  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  depend  much 
on  her,  she  is  one  of  them  with  me — with  thee  kind  of  persons 
(S.M.).  (6)  Nhb.'  He  went  aboot  win  iv  a  queer  hat  (s.v.  On-ov). 
(7  I  Sc.  (A.W.  1  Wm.  Sista,  thoo's  a  lot  a  slavver  ta  mack  ower  tl'ii 
mowin,  noo  Ah'll  finnd  a  lad  'at'll  mow  wi  thee  any  day  o'  t'weck 
(B.K.).  w.Yks.  i^J.W.)  s.Not.  When  a  runned  nubbudy  could  go 
with  me  ;  a  left  'cm  all  behint  (J.P.K.).  (8j  Nhb.  But  mony  a  time 
the  hours  spent  there  sud  ha'e  been  gi'en  te  sleep  wi'  rcets,  Wilson 
Pitman's  Pay  (1843I  57  ;  Nhb.'  (9)  Ayr.  He  swure  he  wad  mak 
fiddle-strings  o'  tlieir  moniplies,  but  juist  wi'  that,  Shusy  foonert 
him  wi'  the  beetle,  Service  A'otanduins  (1890)  119.  Hdg.  Ritchie 
Si.  Baldred  (18831  109.  w.Ir.  And  wid  that,  my  dear  sowl,  no 
soonersaid  than  done.  Lover  Leg.  (1848)  1. 89.  n.Yks.  Wi  that,  he 
went  away  (I.W.").  e.Yks.  Sam  tell'dhim  hewasalee-er  [liar]  an 
wi  that  he  sthrake  [struck]  him,  ^/^.^^(/.(T.H.)  (10)  w.Som.' Zco'n-z 
liv'uraayzeed-naay  staap'  wai  dhusae'um,  un  au'p  wai  mee  wuop- 
un  meet  wai'un  rai't  raevvn  dhu  naek.  n.Dev.  Wi'  tha  zame  tha 
splettest  away,  f.v/ii.  5fo/rf.  (1746)  1.  172;  A  more  forcible  term  than 
'instantly'  or  'immediately':  it  conveys  the  idea  of  an  action  so 
quickly  following  as  almost  to  be  performed  at  the  same  instant  as 
the  cause.  lA.  Ho/f,  ed.  Elworthy.  nw.Dev.'  (ill  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Wi' 
this  the  wife  sets  up  her  gash,  Beattie  PaWH^i^iSoij  43,  cd.  1873. 

2.  By,  esp.  in  phr.  ivil/i  oneself. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Frf.  Laing  IVaysidc  Flivrs.  (1846)  138.  Ir.  Bould 
children  who  went  streeling  ofT  with  themselves  nobody  could  tell 
where,  Barlow  Sliamrock  (1901)  36.  Wm.'  Oor  lile  lad's  gitten 
bitten  wi  t'dog.  n.Yks.'  ne.Yks.'  Ah  seed  him  stannin'  wiv 
hissen.  e.Yks.' Ah  was  set  wi  mi-sen,  71/5.  orfr/.  (T.H.)  w.Yks, 
Ah  weant  be  hectored  wi'  thee,  Prov.  m  Brighouse  News  I'Aug.  10, 
leSg).  sw.Lan.  (H.M.)  s.Chs.  He  got  bitten  with  a  dog 
(T.D.).  n.Lin.'  People  who  live  without  a  servant  are  said  to  live 
wi'  ther'  sens.     Oxf.'  MS.  add. 

3.  Owing  to;  in  consequence  of;  by  means  of 

Sc.  Wi'  bein'  frae  hame  I  miss'd  him  (Jam.).  Cai.'  Wi'  bein  ill 
he  couldna  come.  Per.  She  took  til  her  bed  wi'  a  sair  host,  Cle- 
LAND  Iiichbracken  (1883)  11,  ed.  1887.  Rnf.  Wi'  hoochin'  and 
crackin'  his  whup,  The  youngsters  around  him  cam  staring, 
Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  83.  Gall.  His  wifie  .  .  .  kept  a'  feat  wi' 
her  ain  spinnin',  Nicholson Foe^  IVks.  (1814)40,  ed.  1897.  n.Cy., 
w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

4.  For.        Sc.  The  horse  winna  gang  to  the  water  wi' me  (Jam.) 

5.  In  exchange  for. 

Sc.  (A.W.)     Oxf.  I'll  swop  my  knife  with  yours  (G.O.). 

6.  Of 

Sc.  What  did  she  dee  wi'  ?  Wi'  a  sair  head.  Chambers  Rhymes 
(ed.  1870J  154.  Kcd.  Whiles  ye're  frightened  wi'  the  cat,  Jamie 
Muse  (1844)  154.  Lth.  The  young  hill-side  lammies  wad  dee  wi' 
the  cauld,  Ballantine  Poems  (,1856)  41.     n.Cy.,  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

7.  To. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Rnf.  Gude  nicht  wi'  ye  a',  quo'  he.  Barr  Po^ms 
(1861)  87. 

WITHAL,  coiij.  and  prep.  Chs.  Lin.  Also  in  form 
withaw  s.Chs.'      \.  coiij.    For  all  that,  although. 

8. Chs.'  Widh-au'  cy  woz  su  facT  un  soft-spokn,  ahy  kiid-)nii 
waa-rm  up  widh  im  non,  aaftur  ah  noa-d)th  breyd  uz  ce  kum  of. 
2.  prep.   Obsol.  With. 

n.Lin.'  A  knife  to  cut  my  meat  withal. 

WITHCALL,  V.    Not.    To  withdraw  one's  words,  &c. 

Do  yo  withcall  them  saving  tears  shed  years  an'  years  agoo, 
Sister  Morris?  Do  yo  begin  to  be  sorry  for  your  'oly  sorrow? 
Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  105.  s.Not.  A  wain't  withcall  what  a've 
saidiJ.P.K.\ 

WITHE,  sec  With,  56.' 

WITHEN,  sb.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Also  written  within 
nw.Der.' ;  wythen  s.Lan.' ;  wythin  Lan.' s.Lan.' ;  and  in 
form  withing  Der.  [wiSin  ;  wai't5in.]  1.  A  name 
given  to  var.  species  of  willow  ;  also  the  common  osier, 
balix  viminalis.    Cf  with,  sb.',  withy. 
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Lan.i  (jvlong).  s.Lan.i  Chs.  I  observed  most  part  of  the 
ground  betwixt  the  pipes  [in  a  'coy']  planted  with  vvithcns, 
Brereton  Travels  (1634-5")  in  Public.  Clietham  Soc.  (1844)  I.  172  ; 
Chs.'.  nw.Der.' 

2.  Conip.  Withinkibble,  a  thick  willow  stick. 

Lan.  O  feaw  seawr  lookt  felley  with  a  wythen  kibbo  he  had  in 
his  hont,  Tibi  Bobbin  View  Dial.  (ed.  1806)  34.     s.Lan.* 

3.  A  flexible  branch. 

Lan.  Put  that  wythin  deawn,  Clegg  Sketches  (1895^)  176. 

4.  A  willow  holt ;  a  piece  of  wet  land  where  willows 
grow ;  gcii.  pi. 

cLan^'  Der.  A  place  on  Eyam  Moor  is  called  '  the  Wet 
Withins,' or  Withings,  Addy  Gl.  (1891);  He  fell  with  a  heavy 
splash  into  the  marsh  of  the  wet  withins,  Gilchrist  Peaklatid 
(1897")  144. 

5.  The  mountain  ash,  Pynis  Aiicuparia. 

Lan.  A  triangle  formed  of  forked  sticks  of  the  vvithen  or 
mountain  ash,  Kay-Shuttleworth  Scarsdale  (i860)  II.  109. 

WITHEN,  ppl.  adj.  Nhb.>  Also  in  form  wethen. 
Twisted  about,  as  corn  tossed  by  wind  and  weather.  Cf. 
with,  sh} 

WITHER",  pref.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  widder,  wodder, 
wother  (Jam.).  ( i )  Wither-gates,  (2)  -lands,  in  a  contrary 
direction  ;  against  the  course  of  the  sun  ;  (3)  -waasday, 
a  cold,  dark,  breezy  day  ;  (4)  -weight,  a  counter-weight 
put  in  the  opposite  scale  to  balance  the  paper,  vessel,  &c. 
in  which  the  goods  are  weighed  ;  (5)  -wise,  see  (2). 

(i)  Sh.I.  To  turn  the  boat  against  the  sun  was  termed'  widder- 
gaets,'  Sh.  News  (Oct.  21,  1899).  (2)  n.Sc.  Till  Allan  and  his 
bonny  new  ship,  Gaed  three  times  witherlands  about,  Buchan 
5rt//«rfi(i828)II.  12,  ed.  1875.  (3)  Or.L  (S.A.S.)  (4)  n.Sc.  ^ah.), 
Cai.'  Slg.  In  sclf-triall,  it  is  good  to  have  a  speciall  care  that  gifts 
come  not  in  the  ballance  with  grace  ;  for  that  is  too  gross  a  wither- 
weight,  WoDROw  Soc.  Sel.  Biog.  (ed.  1845-7)  '•  265.  Slk.  She's 
nae  wother- weight  nouther,  Hogg  IViiitcr  Tales  (1820)  I.  270 
(Jam.).  Rxb.  I'm  nae  wither-wcight,  Hamilton  Outlaivs  (1897) 
189.     (5)  S.  &  Ork.i 

[OE.  wicler,  against  (Hall).J 

WITHER,  !».'  Sc.  Chs.  Shr.  1.  To  speak  in  an 
undertone,  esp.  to  mutter  with  an  accompaniment  of  nods 
and  winks.     Cf.  whitter,  t;.' 

s.Chs.i  Ey  z  widhurin  siim  ky'eynd  ii  tai  Iz  oaT.     Shr.'  W'y 
dunna  yo'  spake  up,  an'  nod  wither  an'  w'isper  athatn  ? 
2.  To  fret ;  to  whine  ;  to  whimper.     Abd.  (Jam.) 

WITHER,  V.'    Yks.    To  drag  on  a  miserable  existence. 

w.Yks.  For  aboon  ten  year  I've  put  up  wi'  it  an  gooidness 
knows  hah  I've  managed  ta  wither  on  amcng  it  as  long  as  I  hev, 
Ptidsey  Ohii.  (1888)  19. 

WITHER,  see  Other,  rt<^.', Weather,  Wether,  Whither, 
v..  Witter,  s6.' 

WITHERDY,  adj.     Glo.'     [witSadi.]     Withered. 
WITHERFUL,  adj.     Dev.     [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Wilful.     Cf  wither-,  pref. 

They  only  thought  it  was  my  '  appurted  witherful  develtry,'  as 
they  called  it,  Madox-Brown  Dwale  Bliilh  (1876)  bk.  iv.  i. 

WITHERGUESS,  adj.  Som.  Different.  The  same 
word  as  Otherguess  (q.v.).     (Hall.) 

WITHERING,   sb.      Wor.    Shr.   Hrt.      Also    written 

witherin  Shr.'     [wi't5arin.]      1.  Obs.  A  disease  of  cows. 

Hrt.  That  fatal  malady  that  some  call  withering  ;  that  is  to  say, 

her  bearing  comes  out  behind,  Ellis  Cy.  Ihivf.  (1750)  359. 

2.  pi.  The  second  floor  of  a  malt-house  where  the  malt 

is  dried  before  going  on  the  kiln. 

s.Wor.  (H.K.)  Shr.'  ;  Shr.^  The  first  is  the  corning  floor 
where  the  barley  germinates,  in  the  second  its  growth  is  checked, 
and  it  withers;  hence  the  name. 

WITHERIPS,  sb.  Bnflf.i  The  sweet  woodruff, 
Asperiila  odorata. 

WITHER-LOCK,  sb.  Sc.  [wi  Sar-lok.]  The  part  of 
a  horse's  mane  which  one  takes  hold  of  in  mounting. 
Cai.>,  Rxb.  (1am.) 

WITHERLY,  adj>     Obs.     Dev.*     Faded,  withered. 
WITHERLY,    nf//.2       Obs.      n.Dev.      Also    in    form 
wetherly.     Wilful,  obstinate,  untractable.     Horac  Siib- 
secivae  (1777)  463. 

WITHERON,  sb.    Or.l.     A  rogue. 

S.  &  Ork.'  A  guild  wilhcron  [a  great  rogue]. 


WITHERS,  sb.  Dev.*  [wi-Saz.l  The  reedy  meadow- 
grass,  Poa  aqua  lira. 

WITHERSHINS,  adv.,  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Lan.  Shr. 
Cor.  Also  in  forms  widderschynnes  Lan.  Cor.  ;  widder 
shin  Sc;  widdershins  Sc.  Lan.  Shr.'Cor.'^;  widdersinnis 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  widdersins,  widdersones,  widershins,  wider- 
sinnis  Sc. ;  wodershins  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  woodersonis  Sc. 
[witS3(r)- ;  wi-da(r)Jinz.]  1.  adv.  In  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  sun's  course  ;  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Old  Highlanders  will  still  make  the  '  dcasil '  around 
those  whom  they  wish  well  to.     To  go  round  a   person   in   the 
opposite  direction,  or  wither-shins,  is  unlucky  and  a  sort  of  incan- 
tation, Scott  IVaveiley  [iZn)  xxiv.     Sh.I.  The  handniill  is  taken 
off  the  sile  and  turned  upside  down  on  the  loodcr,  lest  during  the 
helly  days  it  should  be  driven  widdershins  by  witch  and  warlock, 
Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  196.     Or.l.  To  turn  a  boat  against  the  sun 
or  widdershins  at  the  beginning  of  a  voyage  is  considered  to  be 
unfavourable,   Fergusson  7?(r;»/)/fs  (1884)  165.     n.Sc.  The  High- 
land Widersinnis  .  .  .  was  from  left  to  right  or  west  to  east,  .  .  a 
course  used  in  magical  ceremonies,  and  .  .  .  the  mode  of  salutation 
given  by  witches  ...  to  the  devil,   Harland  &  Wilkinson  /"/*- 
/.ore  (1867)  151.     Elg.  Eftir  quhan  scho  sa  the  new  moyne  sclio 
ran  thrys  widdersones  about,  Cramond  Sessions  Rec.  (1897)  143. 
Abd.  If  he  bought  any  [cattle]  before  his  home  coming,  he  should 
go  three  times  'woodersonis'  about  them,  Andrews  ZJ)'^o'«  C/i. 
/-i/f  (18991  178.     w.Sc.  Napier /V/fe-Z.O(«  (1879)  23.     Ayr.Anither 
kimmer  would  say  her  dochter  was  in  bairn-bed,  and   she  was 
tell't    to    tak    her    withershins    nine    times    through    a    hesp    o' 
unwatered  yarn,  to  tak  the  cat  through'!  sun-gates  aboot  as  mony 
times  again  and  baudrons  would  hae  the  pains,  Service  Notandtims 
(i8go)   100.     e.Lth.   On   reaching  the  kirk,   they  inarched  three 
times  around  it  withershins,  that  is  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the 
apparent  course  of  the  sun.  Sands   Tranent  (1881  1  41.     Edb.    I 
have  seen  her  mysel'  at  mid-nicht  skelping  withershins  round  the 
hemlock,    Beatty   Secretar  (1897)   249.      Bwk.    Now   she    rins 
widdershins,  Nine  times  round  the  grey  stane,  Nine  times  round 
the    riddle,     Henderson    Pop.    Rhymes    (1856)    61.     Dmf.   Rin 
widdershins — against  the  sun — they'll  yell,  For  it's  a  cantrip  they 
can  nae  mair  stan',  Wallace  Schoolmaster  (1899)339.     Nhb.  It  is 
unlucky  to  ride  thrice  withershins  around  it,  Richardson  Borderer's 
Table-bk.  (1846)  'VII.  163;  Nhb.'     Lan.  When  leaving  home  ...  it 
is  deemed  .  .  .  necessary,  to  insure  good  luck,  to  walk  'wither- 
shins' (i.e.  as  the  weather  or  sun  shines).     Some,  however,  say 
.  .  .  '  widdershins'  is  to  take  a  direction  contrary  to  the  course  of 
the   sun,    Harland   &   Wilkinson   Flk-Lore   (1867)    140 ;    The 
ancient  custom  of  walking  '  withershins'  (as  the  weather  shines) 
when  leaving  home  to  commence  a  journey,  or  about  to  under- 
take any  particular  enterprise,  is  still  observed,  Thornber  HisI. 
Blackpool  (1837)   330.     n.Lan.    Mischief  will   come    of  it,    for  I 
torn'd  mi   buot  widderschynnes  this  morn   to  fish  mi   lines,   16. 
Penny  Stone  (1845)   29.     Shr.  Bad  luck   to   the   bird   that   goes 
widdershins,  Burne /7*-Z,0)«  (1883-6)  223  ;  Shr.'     Cor.   On  the 
first  three  Wednesdays  of  May  children  sufl'ering  from  mesenteric 
disease  are  dipped  three  limes  in  Chapellc  Uny  '  widderschynnes,* 
and  widderschynnes  dragged  three  times  round  the  well.  Black 
Flk  Medicine  (1883)    viii ;  Cor.'^   From    north    to   south    through 
east. 

Hence  Widdershins-grow,  sb.,  obs.,  that  which  grows 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  sun's  course. 

Abd.  I'll  gar  my  ain  Taininie  gae  down  to  the  how  And  cut  me 
a  rock  of  a  widdershins  grow,  Ross  Sngs.  (ed.  Nimmo)  282. 

2.  Topsy-turvily. 

Gall.  This  is  telling  our  tale  withershins  about,  Crockett  Cleg 
Kelly  (1896)  xi. 

3.  Fig.   Unluckily  ;  contrarily. 

Bch.  .Syne  ilka  a  thing  gaed  widdersins  about  wi'  us,  Forbes 
Jrn.  (1785)  5.  Abd.  Wi'  grief  a'  guid  gaed  widdershins,  Shelley 
/Voifos  (1868)  57.  Edb.  Shows  o' feast,  and  midnight  rout,  Till 
want  comes  withershins  about,  Macneill  Bygane  Times  {181 1)  16. 

4.  adj.   Obs.   At  enmity  with  ;  opposed  to. 

Slk.  .Say  who  is  wicked,  and  who  is  not.  And  widdershin  with 
Heaven,  Hogg  Poems  (ed.  1865)  366. 

5.  sb.   Obs.  Contrariness. 

Knf.  Gie's  nae  mac  sic  withershins.  Ye  thrawn,  cauld-bluidit 
hizzie  !  Picken  Poems  (1813)  I.  151. 

[1.  Cp.  And  on  the  bak  half  writis  widdirsinnis  Plentie 
of  lesyngis,  Douglas  Eiieados  (1513)  ed.  1874,  iv.  225  ; 
Steorran  yrnaj)  witiersynes  ealne  ]fone  daeg,  Blichling 
lioni.  (ed.  Morris)  93.] 
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WITHY 


WITHERSPAIL,  sb.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  The  goose- 
grass,  Galiion  Apariue. 

WITHERSPALE,  see  Whitherspale. 
WITHERTY-WEEP,  sb.    Sc.    The  plover,    Vanellns 

vulgaris. 

Among  them  [birds  at  a  banquet]  were  some  callcil  withcrty 
weeps,  HisLOP  Aiiecdole  (1874)  234  ;  ^G.W.  1 

WITHER- WATHER,  rt^/.  Shr.'  Hesitating;  stopping 
to  consider.     Cf.  wither-, //-f/. 

Whad  !  yo'  bin  wilher-wather  [widliur'  wadh'ur']  yet— keepin' 
that  poor  fellow  Hke  a  tdoiid  on  a  pitchfork. 

WITHERWINE,  see  Withywind. 

WITHERWISE,  adv.  vv.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]     Otherwise.    (Hall.) 

WITH-GATE,  s6.  Obs.  Ayr.  (Jam.)  \nphr.  to  gel  Ihc 
wilh-gale,  to  gain  the  advantage ;  to  get  the  better  ol" 
some  one  ;  to  overreach. 

WITHIN,  prep.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Lin.  Ess.  Sur. 
Also  in  form  wi'in  Sur.  [wiSi'n.]  1.  In  coiiip.  Within- 
side,  inside  ;  within. 

Rnf.  I'm  now,  wilhinsidemy  ain  ha',  A  perfect  laughin' stock  to  a', 
PiCKEN  Poems  ( 1813'  I.  125.  Don.  A  more  thrivin'  man  wasn't  to 
be  met  witliin-side  the  three  parishes,  Cent.  Mag.  (Feb.  19005602. 
Lns.  They  stood  just  within-side  of  the  parlour-door,  Crokeu 
Leg.  (1862^  244. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  lo  be  ivilhin  a  thing,  to  be  opposed  to  doing  or 
taking  it ;  gen.  negative  ;  (2)  to  Ih'c  wil/iin  oneself,  sec 
below  ;  (3)  williin  oneself,  {a)  in  one's  general  health  ;  (i) 
by  one's  own  labour  ;  with  one's  own  resources  ;  without 
buying;  (4)  —  the  spot,  on  the  spot. 

(i)  w.Yks. 'Will youhaveany  more?  another  pic?'  'Thank  you, 
I'm  not  within  a  pie'  (J.W.).  Laci.'  Aw'm  not  within  gooin',  if 
aw'm  wanted.  e.Lan.iQne  indisposed  to  work  is  said  to  be  'within 
doing  his  part,'  but  not  '  within  drawing  his  wages.'  s.Lan.'  He's 
no'  within  a  lie  or  two.  Chs.'  Well  !  aw'm  no'  within  givin  him 
a  trifle.  Sur.  I  ain't  got  nfme,  lad,  but  I  ainna  wi'in  a  drop, 
BicKLEY  Ski'.  Hills  (1890)  I.  i.  (2)  n.Lin.'  'We  live  within  wcr 
sens  '  when  they  live  in  an  enclosed  yard,  garden,  or  court,  through 
wliich  no  one  else  has  a  right  of  way.  (3,  a)  Ess.  I  am  better 
within  myself  (S.P.H.).  (6)  n.Yks.  Farmers  hez  coarn  within 
thersels  (I.W.) ;  n.Yks.'  '  Fine  weather  for  the  hay,  Willy.  Why 
haven't  you  more  hands  on  ? '  '  Wheea,  bairn,  we's  au'd-fashioned 
folk;  us  lahk's  t'dee  wer  ain  to'ns  wivin  wersel's.'  w.Yks.' 
sw. Lin.^  'They  reckon  to  get  their  harvest  within  themselves,'  i.e. 
with  their  ordinary  men.  *  You  see  we'\'c  a  lot  within  ourselves,' 
i.e.  of  our  own  growth  or  making.  '  They  do  it  within  theirsens  a 
deal.'  (4")  Sli.I.  If  he  could  'a  gotten  me  be  widna  cared  ta  laid  me 
cauld  within  da  spot,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  256. 

WITHIN(G,  see  Withen,  sb. 

WITHOUT,  pirp.  and  conj.  Var.  dial,  and  collnq.  uses 
in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  ithout  Soni. 
Amer.  ;  weeoot  Wm. ;  wiawte  Cum.'";  widoot  Cum." 
n.Yks.*  ;  widout  Cum.' ;  wi'oot  Sc.  e.Yks.' ;  wi'out  Brks.' 
Dev.  ;  withoot  Sc.  ;  wivoot  n.Yks."  ne.Yks.'  1.  piep. 

In  phr.  (i)  to  get  zvithnnl  a  thing,  to  get  rid  of  it ;  (2)  to  go, 
or  ;•;(;/,  ivilhoiil  a  person,  to  outstrip  him  ;  (3)  without  a 
ehance,  without  a  doubt ;  see  Chance,  3  ;  (4)  —  a  lie,  an 
asseveration. 

(i)  Lan.  Aw've  had  a  cough  for  a  month  an'  aw  conno'  get 
without  it  (G.H.H.).  (2)  s.  Not.  There  warn't  nubbudy  i'th'  place 
as  could  run  without  me;  ah  wor  a  galloper  (J.P.K,).  yi)  Nrf. 
CozENS-HARDviJraarfA';/:  (1893)  88.  (4)  Gall.  Stane  still  I  stood, 
without  a  lee,  In  maze  an'  won'er  lost,  Scott  Gleanings  (1881)  54. 
Oxf.  (G.O.) 

2.  Outside. 

Sc.  (G.W.)  Lnk.  Hurklin'  low  without  the  porch,  Rouger 
Poems  (1838)  176,  ed.  1897. 

3.  conj.   Unless ;  in  gen.  colloq.  use.     Sec  Athout,  3. 
Sc.  I  will  not  go  without  I  am  paid  for  it,  Mitchell  Scuflicisms 

(1799^90.  Or.I.  Peterkin  yVo/fs  1, 1822)  App.  42.  Dmb.  There's 
nae  lease  o'  your  grun'  can  baud  withoot  it  be  signed  by  you, 
unless  ye  like  yoursel'.  Cross  Disruption  (1844)  xxxiii.  Kcb. 
They  couldna  wun  oot  o't  in  a  seige,  withoot  it  wus  wi  raipsdoon 
the  hcugh,  Trotter  Gall.  Go.ssi/>  (1901)  404.  N.I.'  Without  you 
do  it.  n  Cy.  Grose  (1790)  AfS.  nttd.  P.;  Cum.'  Ilc'll  hev  to 
gang  wid  out  Tom  gangs  for  him  ;  Cum."  Wm.  Tliood  addle 
mcear  wi'  greeavan  peeats  weeoot  thoo  gits  a  better  hammar  ncr 


thattan  et  thoo  hes,  S/ec.  Om/.  (1885)  pt.  iii.4.  n.Yks."  Necabody 
ez  onncy  reet  ti  start  foor  heaven  .  .  .  wivoot  tha've  deed  fo'st,  289. 
ne.Yks.'  Ah  deean't  knaw,  widoot  it's  t'cat  "at's  deean  it.  e.Yks.' 
Ah  weeant  gan  wi'oot  thoo  dis  an  all.  w.Yks.'  Lan.'  Aw'st  not 
put  a  bond  to  it  without  tha'll  help  at  same  time.  Der.'  Without 
Als  can  gooa.  s.Not.That  isn't  burglary  without  it's  in  the  night- 
time, Prior  Rente  (1895)  62.  n.Lin.'  I  doiin't  knaw  whcare  he  is, 
without  he  be  e'  Lunnon.  Brks.'  I  wunt  go  wi'out  mother  goes 
wi'  I.  e.An.'  I  will  not  go  withoul  you  will  go  with  me.  Nrf. 
Don't  do  it  without  j'ou're  sure  about  it,  Cozens-IIardy  Broni/ 
Nrf.  (1893)  27.  Sus.'  He'd  starved  .  .  .  everything,  without  it  was 
hisself  (s.v.  "Tot).  I.W.'  I  won't  goo  without  he  goos  too  ;  LW.' 
Dor.  I  don't  know  what  I'll  do  without  you'll  help  me,  Francis 
Pastorals  (1901)  255.  Som.  There's  never  a  Kirsten  soul  have  a- 
crossed  the  drashel  this  year  or  last,  'ithout  'tis  to  dcaly.  Raymond 
A'o  Soh/ (1899)  35.  Dev.3,  Cor.3  [Amer.  'Ithout  they're  so  old 
as  to  forgit  or  to  not  know  what  they  do  want,  Johnston  Middle 
Georgia  (1897")  114.] 

WITHOUTEN, /i;tA  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Yks.  War.  Dev. 
Also  in  forms  wi'oiiteri  Sc;  withootenSc.  Nhb.' e.Yks.'; 
withootin  Sc.     Without. 

Abd.  Cobban  yf»^c/ (1898  J  6.  Frf  The  fairest  flow'r  o'  Scotia's 
land,  A  rose  withootin  peer,  Reid  Healherland  (1894')  95.  s.Sc. 
Wha  withouten  pleasure  Can  tent  thy  fame,  thy  pith  an'  treasure? 
T.  Scott  Poems  (1793)  356.  Ayr.  Whilk  he  aft  tauld  withooten 
(aU,  Laiug  Poems  (1894)  10.  Bwk.  They'll  follow  withouten  a 
swither,  Caloer  Poems  1 1C97)  298.  Gall.  'Mnng  dogs  weel-bred 
you  hold  your  place  Withouten  fail,  Gallonitlrnn  (1902)  IV.  162. 
n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  {Coll.  L.L.E.)  Nhb.'  This  form  is  still  common 
in  colloquial  talk.  '  He  wis  withouten  owther  shoe  tiv  his  foot 
or  a  bite  tiv  his  mooth.'  e.Yks.' Used  only  before  vowels.  War. 
B'iiam  IVkly.  Post  (Apr.  29,  1897) ;  War.^  Dev.  What  wid  'er  a' 
done  withouten  me  ?  Salmon  Ballads  (1899)  58. 

[OE.  ivipiitan,  outside  of;  without  (Sweet).] 

WITHWINE,  see  Withywind. 

WITHY,  sb.  and  v.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  written  withey  Yks.;  wythy  Glo.' ;  and  in 
forms  waddie  Sc.  (Jam.);  widdey  N.Cy.';  widdy  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Bnff.'  Nhb.'  Lakel.'  Cum.'"  n.Yks.'"  ne.Yks.' 
m.Yks.'  n.Lan.'  ne.Lan.'  Dev.;  widi  Abd.;  wither  Lan.; 
woddie,  woody  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wuddy  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ir.  Nhb.' 
Cum."^"  ;  wudy  Sc.  fwitSi  ;  widi.]  1.  sb.  A  name 
given  to  var.  species  of  willow;  also  the  common  osier, 
Sali.K-  viniinalis  ;  a  young  willow-shoot  or  twig ;  a  stout 
young  stick.     Cf.  with,  i6.',  withen,  sb. 

Cai.  This  name  is  given  ...  to  a  twig,  having  several  smaller 
shoots  branching  out  from  it;  which  being  plaited  together,  it  is 
used  as  a  whip,  the  single  grain  serving  for  a  handle  (JAM.^.  Arg. 
A  peeled  willow  withy,  one  end  of  which  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  the  glen.  MuNRO/  Splendid  i  1898)  291.  Dur.',  Lakel.^,  n.Yks.'* 
ne.Yks.'  Willow  shoot  of  a  year's  growth.  m.Yks.'  A  hazel  or 
willow  twig,  of  the  'sucker'  kind,  but  growing  from  the  root  of 
a  standing  tree.  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  n.Lan.',  ne.Lao.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.', 
Der.'  2,  Lin.',  Lei.  (  K.")  Nhp.'The  second  growth  of  the  willow  tree, 
alter  it  has  been  headed  or  slagged.  An  unpcclcd  osier  is  called 
a  wilhj',  when  peeled  an  osier-rod.  War.'^*,  Wor.  (W.C. B.), 
w.Wor.',  se.Wor.'  Shr.'  The  name,  used  generically,  for  all 
Snlices,  Willows  or  Osiers,  which  are  trees,  or  which  would 
become  such,  yielding  timber  after  Iheir  kind.  Hrf.',  Glo.',  Oxf. 
(G.O.  ,  Oxf.' il/5.  nrfrf.,  Brks.',  s.Bck.  (B.  &  H.),  Sur.',  Sus.', 
Hmp.',  I.W. '2  Wil.  Slow  Gl.  (1892).  Dor.'  Among  the  withies 
that  da  hide  The  stream,  73.  w.Soni.'  All  species  arc  known  by 
this  name, as  the  'basket  withy,'  'thatching  withy,'  'black  withj-,' 
'  mouser-withy.'  Dev.'  Cor.  I  can  pull  up  a  hurdle  an'  wattle  it 
with  withys  meantime,  Phillpotts  Prophets  (1897  1  319. 

2.  A  band  of  twisted  wood,  esp.  of  willow ;  an  osier 
hoop  ;  a  noose ;  a  twitch  fur  horses  ;  a  bird-snare. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Thraw  the  woodic  when  it's  green,  Henderson 
Prov.  (1832)  2,  ed.  1881.  Abd.  Walker  Bards  (1887)  616.  Per. 
Often  made  of  birchen  twigs  (Jam.).  Ayr.  I'll  .  .  .  thraw  saugh 
woodies,  Burns  Dr.  Bhcklock  (1789^,  st.  6.  Edb.  Ballantinc 
Gaberliinsie  (ed.  1875)  Gl.  Rxb.  Two  or  three  willow  twigs 
twisted  together  in  circular  form,  used  for  binding  the  end  of  a 
broom  besom  (Jam.).  Ir.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  ^C.)  n.Cy. 
Grose  (1790');  N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  Cum.";  Cum.*  A  band  of  platted 
willows,  forming  a  bad  apology  for  iron  gate  hooks.  n.Yks.^ 
ne.Yks.  Marshall /?/».  Econ.  (1796)1.  192.  m.Yks.'  w  Yks.' 
Twigs  of  willows  or  hazlcs  dried  partially  in  the  fire,  ami  then 
twisted  into  wreaths  for  many  agricultural  purposes,     ne.Lan.^ 
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WIT  IN  ANGER 


Hence  Widdyful,  (i)  sh.  a  small,  ill-tempered  person  ; 
(2)  ad/',  ill-tempered,  wrathful. 

(i)  Bnff.",  Cld.  (Jam.)  (2)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  The  laird  was  a 
widdcefu',  bleerit  knurl,  Burns  Met;  o  the  Mill,  st.  2.     Dmf.  (Jam.) 

3.  A  halter;    hence  a  hangman's  noose;    the  gallows. 
See  Cheatthe-wiiddy,  s.v.  Cheat,  v.  II.  1. 

Sc.  Jam.)  ;  The  woodie  will  hae  its  ain  o'  her  before  that,  Scott 
Midlolhian  (1818)  xvii.  Bnff.  Maist  as  duddy  As  ony  scarc-craw 
in  a  woody,  Taylor  Poems  (1787)  172.  e.Fif.  An'  I  liang  atween 
heaven  an'  earth  like  a  malefactor  on  the  widdie,  Latto  Taiii 
Bodkin  (1864)  xii.  s.Sc.  He  gang'd  tae  the  woodie  an'  got  a 
Ihrawn  tluapple  for  a  deed  he  didna  dae,  Snaith  Ficiceheart  (1897) 
67.  Lnk.  It'll  no  save  ma  neck  I'rae  the  vvuddie,  Gordon  Pyolshaw 
(1885 "i  142.  Rxb.  I'd  as  lief  march  up  the  Hairabee  with  a  woodie 
round  my  neck,  Haiiilton  Outlaws  (1897)  75.  Kcb.  Lookin' at 
me  as  if  I  had  saved  ye  frae  the  wuddy,  Armstrong  Kiykiebrae 
(1896)  322.  Nhb.i  n.Yks.  That  he  is  a  rogue  and  deserves  a 
withy  and  to  have  his  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory,  Qtiaitei  Sess.  Rcc. 
(Apr.  23,  1661)  in  N.  R.  Rec.  Soc.  VI.  34. 

Hence  Withyful,  (i)  sb.  (a)  a  scamp  ;  a  gallows'-bird  ; 
{b)  a  romp  ;  (2)  adj.  (a)  worthless  ;  deserving  the  gallows ; 
(b)  romping. 

(i,  (i)  Sc.  (Jam.);  Ye're  a  widdy  fou  against  hanging  time, 
Ramsay  Pivo.  (1737^  Or.I.  O  you  withifu  (^S.A.S.).  e.Fif. 
That  wauf  lookin  widdiefu'  ye've  suborned  to  do  yer  dirty  wark, 
Latto  Tam  Bodkin  (1864)  xv.  Lnk.  Graham  JViilings  (1883)  II. 
34.  (A)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (z,  a)  Abd.  That  widdifu'  cuddy,  my  chamber- 
lain, has  his  ain  notions  of  security.  Cobban  Angel  (1898)  180. 
Slg.  Jock  Timmer,  Ance  a  widdiefu'  sinner,  Buchanan  Poems 
(1901")  109.  (A)  Sh.I.  Niver  ye  tak'  notice  o'  what  Bawby  Green 
raabs,  Maikie,  shii's  a  widdifoo  craetur  as  iverliv'd,  Sh.  News  (Mar. 
12,  1898). 

4.  A  person  who  has  been  hanged  ;  a  person  who 
deserves  hanging. 

Frf.  His  face  as  black  as  ony  woody  Wi'  reek  and  turmoil  o' 
the  smiddy.  Sands  Poems  (1833)  71. 

5.  The  iron  ring  on  a  'boose 'post  to  which  the  cow- 
chain  is  attached  ;  also  in  comb.  Red-widdy-and-swipple  ; 
the  post  on  which  the  cow-chain  slides.  N.Cy.',  w.Yks. 
(J.J.B.),  w.Yks.'  6.  The  chain  of  joined  hands  made  in 
the  game  of  'old  pig.'  Cum.  Ferguson  Northmen  (1856) 
in  RoBi.NsoN  Dial.  (1861)  (s.v.  Old-pig).  7.  The  mountain 
ash,  Pvnis  Aitciipana  ;  a  twisted  band  of  the  mountain 
ash  used  for  thatching  or  binding  faggots.  Shr.''  (s.v. 
Wicky),  Hrf.=  8.  Comb,  (i)  Withy-band,  a  band  inade 
of  twisted  willows;  (2)  -bed,  a  willow  plantation;  an 
osier-bed;  a  place  where  willows  grow;  (3)  -bush,  a 
willow ;  (4)  -cragged,  obs.,  having  a  long,  pliant  neck,  csp. 
used  of  a  horse  ;  (5)  -hanger,  {a)  the  tree-creeper,  Certhia 
fatiiiliaris;  (b)  the  greenfinch,  Liguiinus  cliloris;  (6) 
•kibble,  a  thick  willow  stick  ;  see  Kibble,  sb.'' ;  (7)  -neck, 
see  below  ;  (8)  -pole,  see  below  ;  (9)  -pollard,  a  pollard- 
willow  ;  (10)  -tree,  a  willow;  a  species  of  osier  ;  (11) 
-wand,  a  stick  of  willow ;  a  twig  ;  a  band  of  twisted 
willow  twigs;  (12)  -worthy,  a  fellow  who  deserves 
hanging ;  a  '  gallows'-bird.' 

(i)  Hrf.  Instantly  the  withy  bands  broke  in  the  midst,  Flk-Lore 
Jrn.  {iB8^)  II.  21.  n.Dev.  Nor  welgars,  no,  nor  wilhy  bans,  RocK 
Jiman  Nell{i86-i)  St. 34.  (2)  War.",  Shr.l  Glo.  By  the  river  and 
its  withy  beds,  Giisbs  Cotswold  Vill.  (18981  13.  Brks.',  Sur.', 
I.W.'2,n.Wil.  (E.H.G  )  Dor.  Found  dead-drunk  by  the  withy  bed. 
Hardy  Tess  (1891)  288,  ed.  1895.  Som.  Wild  ducks  in  the  withy 
beds,  Raymond  Sam  and  Sahina  (1894)  i.  Dev.  He  hired  a 
'  withey  bed  '  up  the  river  on  his  own  account,  Longman's  Mag. 
(Oct.  18971509.  (3)  n.Dev.  As  he  reared  the  withy  bushes,  he 
made  one  more  effort  to  save  himself,  Chanter  IVilch  (1896)  xi. 
(4)  n.Cy.  His  [the  horse's]  crest  should  be  firm,  thin  and  well 
risen;  his  neck  long  and  straight,  yet  not  loose,  and  pliant,  which 
the  Northernmen  term  Withy-cragg'd.  Cox  Gentleman's  Recreation 
(1677)  V.  18;  N.Cy.2  (5,  a)  Dor.  IVeslern  Gazette  (Feb.  15,  1889) 
7,  col.  2.  (A)  Dor.  (E.C.M.)  (6)  Lan.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add. 
(P.)  (7)  n.Cy.  A  slender  rod  of  hazel  or  willow  sharpened  at 
both  ends  and  bent  over  the  scopes  [in  thatching]  to  keep  them 
dovvn(J.H.).  Nhb.'  (8)  Nlip.i  When  osiers  are  so  old  as  to  lose 
their  pliability,  they  are  termed  withy-poles,  and  are  used  for 
hurdle  bars  and  rails.  Wor.  Some  withy-poles  in  the  garden, 
Evesham  Jrn.  (Feb.  23,  igoiV  (9)  Wil.  A"  hollow  withy-pollard, 
Jefferies  IF/WLr/f  (1879)225.  (lo)Hrf.i  Glo.  Lewis  G/.  (1839). 
Wil,  Tlicy  say  in  Wilts,  in  reference  to  the  very  rapid  growth  of 


the  willow,  that  '  a  withy  tree  will  buy  a  horse  before  an  oak  will 
buy  a  bridle  and  saddle.'  Britton  Beauties  (1825).  Dev.",  Cor. 
(C.F.R.)  I  III  Bnfr.'  He's  ass  thrawn's  widdie-waans.  Cld. 
(Jam.)  Nhb.  A  small  herdsman  was  at  the  tail  of  each  troop,  with 
a  withj'-wand  in  his  hand,  Tynedale  Stud.  (1896'.  ne.Lan.' 
(12)  Ayr.  The  wuddie  worthies  that  paid  half  price  for  leave  to 
sleep  on  the  widow's  hearth,  Galt  Gilhaize  (1823)  iii. 

9.  Phr.  (i)  as  dour  as  a  ivil/iy,  hard  and  obstinate  ;  (2)  as 
stiff  — ,  very  stiff;  (3)  as  tlirawn  — ,  '  contrary  ' ;  (4)  tough 
— ,  very  tough  ;  (5)  the  water  ivill  never  rob,  or  wrong,  the 
ivilhy,  he  that  is  born  to  be  hanged  will  never  be  drowned ; 
see  War,  adj.'^  5  ;  (6)  to  blin'  a  zvithy,  to  fill  a  noose  ;  (7)  to 
cheat  the  ivithy,  to  escape  hanging  ;  (8)  to  cheat  the  withy  of 
one,  to  save  one  from  hanging  ;  (9)  to  dance  from,  in,  or 
on,  a  withy,  to  be  hanged  ;  (lo)  to  get  the  thief  in  the  withy, 
to  '  corner  '  an  offender  ;  (11)  to  wag  at  a  withy,  (12)  to  wed 
the  wilhy,  to  be  hanged;  (13)  withy,  hold  your  own  !  obs., 
see  below. 

(i)  Rnf.  The  ither  hauf  is  as  dour's  a  wuddy,  Good  Wds.  (1878) 
244.  (2)  Frf.  I  never  fa'  but  I'm  as  stiiT  as  a  wuddie  for  twa  or 
three  days  after  it,  Willock  Rosetty  Ends  (1886)  74,  ed.  1889. 
(3)  Rnf.  His  wife's  just  as  thrawn  as  a  wuddy,  Webster  Rhymes 
(1835)  193.  (4'!  Abd.  That  goose  is  as  teuch  as  a  wuddie  (G.W.^. 
Frf.  He'd  ance  been  as  swank,  an'  as  teugh  as  the  widdie,  Watt 
Poet.  Sketches  (1880  33.  Ayr.  White  Jottings  (1879)  276.  Bwk. 
Henderson  Pop.  Rhymes  (1856)  83.  Ant.  Hume  Dial.  (1878)  28. 
N.Cy.i,  n.Yks.2  w.Yks.  Banks  IVkJld.  Wds.  (1865);  w.Yks.i, 
Der.'  (51  Sc.  (Jam.);  Ramsay  Prov.  (1737).  (6)  Gall.  If  he 
should  think  she's  fairly  gane,  His  craig  might  blin'  a  wuddy. 
Harper  Bards  (1889I  238.  (7)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Or.I.  My  rascally 
hero — '  wi'  muckle  study  Had  caught  the  gift  to  cheat  the  wuddie,' 
Vedder  Orcadian  Sketches  (1832)  31.  Abd.  Folk  wad  swear  he 
chate  the  wuddy,  Murray  Hamcwith  (1900)  39.  Dmf.  I'd  as  lief 
cheat  the  woodie  for  a  wee  whilie  yet,  Hamilton  The  Mawkin 
(1898:1  166.  (8)  Wgt.  His  wife  thus  contrived  to  cheat  the  wuddy 
0'  him,  and  saved  the  family  from  the  disgrace,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip 
(1878)  255.  (9)  Mry.  Wha  for  this  ought  to  dance  on  the  woodie. 
Hay  Lintie  (1851)  23.  Ayr.  Then  Orthodoxy  yet  may  prance. 
And  Learning  in  a  woody  dance.  Burns  Tiva  Herds  (Apr.  1785) 
St.  16.  Nhb.  To  then  dance  frae  the  woodie  at  Merrie  Carlisle, 
Dixon  Whittingham  Vale  (1895)  193.  (10')  Ayr.  I  found  that  I  had 
thus  got  the  thief  in  the  wuddy,  and  he  had  no  choice,  Galt 
Provost  (1822)  xlv.  (11)  Abd.  He  is  now  liker  to  be  a  tassel  at  the 
end  of  a  rope,  and  to  wag  at  a  widdie,  than  to  be  a  marrow  to  my 
mother,  Cobban  Angel  (18981  81.  ,12)  Lnk.  Rather  wad  I  wed 
the  wuddie,  Or  a  runkled  maiden  be,  Rodger  Poems  (1838)  58, 
ed.  1897.  (13)  Rxb.  In  former  times,  people  on  a  long  journey, 
when  crossing  a  river  in  a  flood,  impressed  perhaps  with  an  idea 
.  .  ,  tliat  he  who  was  born  to  be  hanged  would  never  be  drowned, 
used  to  cry  out,  '  Woodie.  woodie,  had  your  ain  '  1  Jam.). 
10.  V.  "To  bind  bundles  of  thorn,  &c.  with  a  'withy.' 
m.Yks.' 

[OK.  iL'lpig,  a.  WiWov^;  band,  bond.  <w7^f,  a  withy,  bond 
(Sweet).] 

WITHYWEED,  see  Withywind. 

WITHYWIND,  sb.  Glo.  Oxf.  Brks.  Hmp.  Wil.  Dor. 
Som.  Dev.  Also  written  witheywind  Som. ;  and  in  forms 
witherwine  Glo.  O.xf  Wil. ;  withwind  Glo.'  Hmp.'  Wil.' 
Dor.' ;  -wine  Glo.'  Wil.' ;  withyvine  Brks.'  Dev. ;  -weed 
Dev.*  ;  -wine,  Glo.'  Som.  Dev.' ;  -wing  Dev.*  ;  wythwind 
s. Hmp.  Dev.*  [wiS(i)-waind.]  1.  The  great  bindweed, 
ConvoliHilus  sepium  ;  also  the  field  bindweed,  C.  arvensis. 

Glo.",  Oxf.  iB.  &  H.).  Brks.i,  Hmp.»  s.Hmp.  With  a  bunch  of 
berries  of  the  wythwind,  Verney  L.  Lisle  (1870)  xiii.  w.Cy. 
(B.  &  H.)  Wil.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863) ;  Wil.',  Dor.  (C.W.), 
Dor.'  Som.  Sweetman  Wincanton  Gl.  (1885");  Jennings  Obs. 
Dial.  to. Eng.  (1825).  w.Som,',  Dev.'*  n.Dev.  Lent  roses,  withy- 
wind, butter'n  eggs,  Rock  Jim  an'  A'*// (1867)  st.  50.  nw.Dev.' 
2.  The  traveller's  joy,  C/c;/;«//s  Vitalba.  Glo.  (G.E.D.), 
Glo.'=  3.  The  honeysuckle,  Loin'cera  Periclyineiiiiin. 
nw.Dev.  (R.P.C.)  4.  The  bog-myrtle,  Myrica  Gale. 
limp.'  5.  The  scarlet  pimpernel,  Anagallis  arvensis. 
w.Dor.  (G.E.D.) 

[1.  In  awitliewyndeswiseywoundenaboute,P.Pto?tww« 
(I!.)  v.  525.     OE.  ivij'civindc,  bindweed.] 

WITHYWING,  see  Withywind. 

WIT  IN  ANGER, /i/;;-.    Dev.    A  hasty  fiight.     See  Quit. 

I  didden  zay  nort  tii  'er,  'cept  tint  I  zim'd  'er  wuz  getting  tU 
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fantysheejiy  vnr  a  poor  body.  'Owzimivei-  'er  tilked  witin  anger 
and  sliabhcd  oil" — and  jy  go  \vi'  er,  IIkwett  Peas.  Sfi.  (I892^. 

WITLESS,  tn//.  Sc.  Irel.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in 
forms  weetless  n.Yks.*  ;  wutless  Sc.  Ir.  Cum.  [wi'tlss.] 
Foolish,  senseless,  thoughtless. 

Sc.  i,A.W.i  ;  Want  o'  sense  mak's  witless  folk  aft  baud  their 
heads  ovver  high,  Wright  Sc.  Life  (1897')  68.  Frf.  Ae  wanton, 
witless  word  o'  mine  Snne  turned  my  Willie's  heart  frae  mc, 
Watt  Poet.  Sketches  (1880)  4a.  Dvfn.  Puir  wutless  waen,  A  little 
kenn'd  the  luve  A  nursed  was  luve  forbidden,  Savage-Armstrong 
Ballads  (1901)  113.  Cum.  A  wiilless  bit  hav'ril,  a  conceited  3'apc, 
Rayson  Pofz/JS  (1839)  62.  n.Yks."  Lan.  Thou  great  witless  foo', 
Brierley  Fralchingtons  (1868)  ii. 

WITLING,  sb.  Nhb.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  would-be  wit. 

If  ony  witling  dare  to  lash,  Coijiielclale  Siigs.  (1852)  47. 

WITNESS,  i7).  and  V.  Sc.  Dev.  I.  sb.  Obs.  A  sponsor, 
esp.  in  phr.  to  slain!  iviliieis. 

e.Lth,  Baptism  look  place  when  the  child  was  one  or  two  days 
old;  and  there  were  always  several  'witnesses'  present,  who 
were  the  same  as  sponsors,  Waddei.l  Old  Kirk  On.  (1893)  46. 
Dev.' 

2.  V.  To  Stand  sponsor  to  a  child.  Dev.'  3.  To  see  ; 
to  be  present  at. 

Sc.  Last  night  I  witnessed  a  very  agreeable  conversation, 
Scoticisiiis  {i-}3j  ]  107;  I  never  witnessed  anything  so  ridiculous, 
Mitchell  Scot/icisiits  (1799)  92.  SliI.  Did  ye  iver  witness  da 
laek  [weather]  ?  S/i.  Nezvs  (^May  15,  1897). 

WITNEY,  i6.  Yks.  [witni.]  A  kind  of  cloth  having 
a  raised  nap  in  ridges.  w.Yks.  (J.M.)  Hence  Witney- 
machine,  sb.  a  machine  for  obtaining  the  above  effect.     I'b. 

WITRAT,  see  Whitrack. 

WIT-SHACK,  sb.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    A  shaky  bog.    (Hall.) 

WITSHERD,  see  Wet-shod. 

WITT,  (Ti//.  0^5.  Soni.  Fit.  Jennings  Dial.  w.Eitg. 
(1869). 

WITTAL,  see  Victual. 

WlTTALED,/./i/.(7(//'.  Yks.  [wi'tld.]   Rooted;  fastened. 

w.Yks.  Ah\-e  gittan  fas'en'd  ta  t'sod  if  ah  ain't  gilfan  wittaled 
ta  t'tree,  Lucas  Stud.  Niddeidale  (c.  1882)  291. 

WITT-CHEAP,  adj.    Suf.    Very  cheap.    (E.M.T.) 

WITTEN.  sb.  Yks.  The  couch-orass,  Triticitin  repens. 
n.Yks.  (I.W.)  Cf  quicken,  sb.^  Hence  Witteny,  adj. 
overgrown  with  couch-grass.         '  This  is  witteny  land,'  ib. 

WITTEN,  see  Whitten,  sb. 

WITTER,  si."  and  v.^  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Also 
written  whitter  Cum.* ;  and  in  forms  whutter  Sc. ; 
widder  Sh.I. ;  wither  Cai.'  n.Yks."";  wutter  Sc.  Nhb.' 
[witafr;  wi'(S3(r.]  1.  sb.  The  barb  of  an  arrow-head  or 
a  fishing-hook,  &c. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  He  deserved  his  paiks  for't — to  put  out  the  light 
when  the  fish  was  on  ane's  witters,  Scott  Gtty  M.  (181 5)  xx\'i. 
Sli.I.  Whin  I  wis  diine  wi'  da  trid  bulk— I  wis  brokken  aff,  da 
witters  afore — dan  I  said,  '  Da  mist  is  clearin  aft','  Sh.  News  (June 
29,  1901).  Cai.'  Abd.  He  dang  a  harpoon  in  my  heart  Out  o'er 
the  vera  witter,  Robb  Poems  ('1852')  114.  Kcb.  He  sherpen't  up 
the  whutters  o'  the  leister  wi'  a  bit  sklate,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip 
(1901)  467.     Nhb.',  Cum.",  n.Yks.'^,  ne.Lan.' 

Hence  (1)  over  the  ivitter,  phi:  firmly  secured;  (2) 
Wittered,  (3)  Witter-hooked,  ppl.  adj.,  (4)  Witterous,  adj. 
barbed. 

(i)  GalL  (J.M.)  (2^  Sli.I.  Widdered  heuks.  Burgess  Rasmie 
(1892)  102.  Abd.  (W.M.),  s.Sc.  (Jam.)  Gall.  Darting  in  him 
Mony  a  witterd  poisonous  stang,  Mactaggart  Encycl,  (1824)  6, 
ed.  1876.  Nlib.'  (3)  ne.Lan.'  (4)  Abd.  Abd.  XVkly.  Free  Press 
(July  18,  1903). 

2.  Obs.  The  rod  which  was  put  in  the  tithe  stocks  of 
corn.    Nhb.'      3.  v.   See  below. 

n.Yks.'  To  notch  or  cut  the  shank  of  any  object  which  has  to 
be  fixed  in  a  quasi-socket  in  such  a  way  that  jagged  points  shall 
stand  out  so  as  to  oppose  or  prevent  the  drawing  back  of  the 
object;  of  gate-crooks,  e.g.,  or  any  iron  to  be  inserted  in  a  post 
or  stone-work. 

Hence  Withering,  sb.  the  series  of  jagged  points  on  the 
shank  of  a  '  gate-crook.'    ib. 

WITTER,  5*.=  and  v.'^  Sc.  Also  written  whitter  ;  and 
in  form  wutter.    [wi'tar.]      1.  sb.   Obs.   A  token  ;  a  sign. 


Flf.  Ane  wyspe  wponn  eweric  speir  hcid  to  be  ane  signc  and 
witter  to  thame  that  ewerie  ane  of  them  sfuld  knawe  ane  wther, 

PiTScoiTiE  Cioii.  (ed.   1889)  I.  -^TJ.     s.Sc.  (Ja.m."i 

1  lence  Witter-stone,  sb.,ubs.,  ?  a  stone  placed  as  a  mark. 

Sc.  The  stone  called  the  wiltcrstonc  is  not  a  stone  for  the 
regulating  thereof,  Fountainhall  Decis.  (c.  1700)  I.  66,  ed.  1739 
(Jam.). 

2.  Obs.  A  tree  reserved  in  cutting  timber. 

Old.  It  has  long  bet  n  the  custom  to  leave  20  or  25  select  trees, 
called  reserves  or  witters,  in  an  acre,  at  each  culling,  /Igric.  Sun'. 
138  (Jam.). 

3.  A  curling  term  :  the  tee  ;  see  below. 

Sc.  A  small  hole  made  in  the  ice  in  the  centre  of  the  hoose  or 
brough,  to  which  the  stones  are  thrown,  Royal  Caledonian  Curling- 
f7;(A.-i;i»/.  (1869)264.  Gall. (Jam.)  Kcb.  Next  Robin,  o' mains  a 
leader  good, Close  to  the  witter  drew,  Davidson  S™so«s(  1789)  166. 

Hence  (i)  Witter-length,  (2)  shot,  curling  terms;  see 
below. 

(i)  Gall.  Old  wary  curlers  . .  .  wont  waste  stones  on  the  guards. 
They  sail  them  past  tlie  sentinels,  nigh  wutler  length,  obtains  an 
inring,  plnj  s  on  it,  and  not  unfrequently  drives  out  the  winner, 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  ( 1824)  65,  ed.  1876.  (21  Sc.  The  stone  rests 
on  the  tee  ;  it  is  a  '  witter-shot,'also  '  pot-lid'  (A.W.^.  Dnif.  Their 
outer  and  their  inner  wicks.  And  witter  shot,  Ja.mes  Kennedy 
Poems  (1823I  29.  Gall.  Draw  a  wutter  shot — a  curling  phrase, 
signifying  to  give  the  stone  so  much  strength  that  it  m.iy  slide  the 
length  of  the  mark,  and  no  farther,  Mactaggart  ib.  184. 

4.  V.    To   inform ;    to  prognosticate  ;   to   guide,   direct. 
Sc.  Mackay  (s.v.  Witterly).     S.  &  Ork.' 

[4.  Howat5wyteredbiwy5eswliatwat5[)ecause,C/frt;;H«s 
(c.  1360)  1587.    ON.  vi/ra,  to  manifest,  reveal  (Vigfusson).] 

WITTER,  v.^    Wor.     [witafn.]      1.  To  flutter. 

A  young  farmer  at  Huddington  said  of  bees,  that  were  Hying  in 
and  out  of  a  nest  in  a  wall,  '  See  how  they  are  wittering  in  and 
out.'  On  being  asked  the  meaning  of  the  word  or  for  another 
illustration  of  it  he  said,  '  If  j'ou  see  a  cat  round  a  starling's  nest 
with  young  in  it,  and  the  old  birds  are  about,  j'ou  will  see  them 
witter  round  the  cat'  (E.S.). 
2.  Obsol.   To  huddle  together. 

Those  lambs  are  Ij'ing  in  the  corner  of  the  shed  as  close  as  they 
can  witter  iib.). 

WITTER,  v.*  Sc.  To  struggle,  esp.  to  struggle  for  a 
livelihood. 

Sc.  Mack.'^y.  Kcd.  A  person  adopting  projects  beyond  his 
means,  and  struggling  with  poverty  in  attempting  to  gain  the  end 
in  view,  is  denominated  'a  wilterin  body'  (Jam.). 

WITTER,  see  Whither,  56.',  Whitter,  i/.'^^ 

WITTER-BIT,  56.  w.Yks.=  [wita-bit.]  The  counter- 
bored  part  of  a  pair  of  scissors. 

WITTERET,  see  Whitrack. 

WITTERING,  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.^  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in  form 
wuttering  Gall,  [wi'tarin.]  Knowledge ;  information  ; 
proof  ;  a  secret  report ;  a  hint.     See  Witter,  sb.'^ 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  That  was  to  be  wittering  true.  That  maiden  she  had 
gone,  Scott  Minstrelsy  (1802)  II.236,ed.  1806.  Rxb.  What  it  is  you 
done  or  how  they  got  wittering  o't,  the  Lord  only  kens,  Hamilton 
Outlaws  (1897)  125.  Gall.  I  heard  a  wutterin'  o't,  but  naething  for 
certain  (J.M,).  N.Cy.'  m.Yks.'  I  had  no  wittering  on't  at  t'time. 
I  got  a  wittering  o'  't  from  him.  w.Yks.  Hutton  Tour  to  Caves 
(1781);  w.Yks.'  Lan.  If  they've  nobbut  gitten  a  witterin'  of 
somebody  doin'  wrang,  they've  a  knack  o'  puttin*  a  bit  to  it, 
Eavesdropper  Vill.  Life  (1869)  92.     ne.Lan.' 

[lames  of  douglas  of  thare  cummyng,  And  quhat  thai 
war,  had  vittering,  Barbour  Bruce  (1375)  v.  342.] 

WITTERLY,  adv.  Sc.  Knowingly,  '  wittingly.'  See 
Witter,  s6.2 

To  do  a  thing  witterly  [to  act  on  good  information,  or  with  full 
knowledge],  Mackav. 

WITTEROUS,  nrf/  Bnff.'  [witaras.]  Of  a  crabbed, 
determined  disposition. 

WITTERS,  sA.  Sc.  Also  in  form  witter.  The  throat, 
esp.  in  phr./o  be  iii,ov  at,  a  person's  witters,  to  fall  foul  of  him. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff,'  Finiver  the  twa  met,  they  wir  in  o'  ane 
anither's  witters,  jist  like  twa  kyard  wives.  He  wiz  in  o's  witters 
jist  in  a  han'clap.  Bch.  You  wou'd  hae  thought  that  they  wou'd 
hae  down  in  ither's  witters  in  a  hand-clap,  Forbes  Jrn.  (1742)  17. 
Abd.  He  was  up  i'  my  witters  like  a  fechtin  cock,  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  (187 1)  xxiii. 
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WITTING,  sb.  Sc.  n.Cj'.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Also 
written  witiiig  N.Cy.'  ne.Lan.'  ;  and  in  forms  whitton 
w.Yks. ;  wittan  Cai.' ;  witten  Sc. ;  wittin  Sc.  (Jam.) 
Cum.'*  w.Yks.'  ;  witton  w.Yks.  [wi  tin,  -an.]  1. 
Knowledge;  judgment;  intelligence;  occas. //. 

Sc.  Without  nij'  wittins  (Jam.)  ;  What  will  come  o'  ye  gin  the 
bailies  sulci  come  to  get  witting,  Scott /f 06 /?o_v  ( 1817)  xxii.  Edb. 
Macaulay  Pof/»s  (1788)  197.  N.Cy.'  Cum.' 1  dud  t'best  o' my 
wittin  ;  Cum.",  n.Yks.^  w.Yks.  Watson  Hist.Hlf.w  (1775^548; 
w.Yks.'  I'd  shawn  him  th'  gainest  gait  afoare,  to  th'  best  o'  my 
wittin,  ii.  295.  ne.Lan.' 
2.  pi.   Information;  tidings. 

Sh.I.  Da  Custom  House  men  wis  shuirly  gotten  wittenso'  Uncle 
Lovvrie's  smack,  Burgess  Skelches  (2ud  ed.")  90.  Cai.'  I  noorheerd 
word  or  wittans  o'  'm  sin  'at  daj'.  Bnff.  Wad  your  Lordship  hae 
ony  vvittens  o'  him  ?  Leg.  Sliathisla  (1S51)  95.  Edb.  Neither  word 
nor  wittens  of  it  have  been  seen  or  heard  tell  of  from  that  to 
this  day,  MoiR  Mansie  ll'aiic/i  (1828)  ix.  Kcb.  MuiR  Munaaig 
(1900)  232. 

[1.  With-outen  witing  of  any  Other  wight,  Chaucer  C  T. 
A.  i6ti.] 

WITTINGLY,  adv.  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Also  in  forms 
weetingly  Yks. ;  wittenly  Cum.  [witinli.]  Purposely, 
knowingly,  designedlj'. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Cum.  Gl.  U851) ;  Oft  wittingly  I  stummerd,  Relph 
Misc.  Poews  (I^4^)  17.     w.Yks.  Willan /./s/ Jf'W,5.  (1811)  ;   (J.W.) 

WITTLE,  see  Victual,  Whittle,  sb.'^ 

WITTOL,  si.'  Cor.  [witl.]  The  wheatear,  lit.  white 
tail,  Saxicn/a  oeiiaiitlie. 

So  called  from  the  pure  white  colour  of  the  base  and  lower 
portion  of  the  side  of  the  tail,  Swainson  Biids  (1885)  9;  Rood 
Birds  fi88o)  315. 

WITTOL,  i6.'     Obs.     Suf     A  contented 'cuckold.' 

WITTON,  WITTOR,  see  Witting,  Whittawer. 

WITTY,  (/(//.'  and  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Chs.  Not.  Lin.  Ken. 
Dev.  [wi'ti.]  1.  adj.  Wise,  knowing;  sensible, shrewd; 
well-informed  ;  cunning. 

Bnfr.  A  witty  wife  did  than  advise  Rob  back  to  gang  to  Maukin 
Wise,  And  score  her  over,  ance  or  twice,  Aboon  the  breath,  Taylor 
Poems  .I^8^  93.  Fif.  That  head  quhilk  was  sa  wittie  in  warldlie 
effeares  and  polecie,  Melvill  Aiitobiog.  (1610)  117,  ed.  1842. 
Ayr.  '  Wow  man  !  Ye  hae  a  witty  head.'  '  A  witty  head  I  never 
had.'  Fisher  Poems  (1790)  153.  Lnk.  A  wow  Janet,  but  ye're  a 
witty  creature,  but  can  ye  tell  nie  what  way  the  blackamoors  is 
made,  Graham  Writings  (1883)  II.  137.  n.  Yks.i  Chs.» ;  Chs.^ 
He  is  a  witty  man  about  cattle.  s.Clis.'  Ee)z  il  wit-i  mon,  iz 
yaan-diir;  dhur)z  noo  bes'tin  im  ut  u  baa'rgin.  s.Not.  Folk  mun 
be  very  witty  nowadays  ;  they  do  invent  some  things  (J.P.K.). 
n.Lin.  His  feyther  was  a  witty  man,  if  j'er  like,  bud  him,  he's  as 
shiftless  as  can  be  (M.P.).    Ken.i    Dev.  Reports Provinc.  (1882)  25. 

Hence  Witty-widgeon,  sb.  a  wiseacre  ;  gen.  used 
ironically.     n.Yks.'^      2.  sb.   Obs.  Cleverness ;  skill. 

Lth.  The  sorry's  i'  the  cutty.  She'll  win  awa,  for  a'  my  witty.  Out 
o'er  the  rigs,  Thomson  Poems  (1819)  131. 

[1.  OE.  'iL'itti^,  wise  ;  in  one's  right  mind  (Sweet).] 

WITTY,  (7rf/.=     Nrf     [wi'ti.]     Very  small. 

Onv  a  few  teeny,  witty  little  things,  Emerson  W;WZ.i/c(i89o   17. 

WITTY,  see  Whitty,  sb} 

WITTY-WITTY-WAY,  see  Widdy-widdy-way. 

WITTY-WOO,  sb.    e.An.»    [witi-wu.]    An  owl. 

[So  called]  from  his  cry.  We  have  'a  witty-woo's  eggs,' and 
'  witty-woo's  nasen.' 

WITWALL,  sb.  Chs.  Glo.  1.  The  great  spotted 
\\'oc)Ape:ckeT,Deiidrocopiisniajor.  Glo.'°  2.  The  green 
woodpecker,  Cecinus  viridis.     Chs.'    See  Hickwall. 

WIVE,  V.    Sc.    With  on  :  to  marry  to. 

Per.  An'  she's  gaun  to  wive  her  on  me,  is  she  ?  Cleland  Iiicli- 
bracken  i'i883)  51,  ed.  1887. 

WIVEARE,  sb.     Obs.     Wxf.'    A  prying  person. 

WIVEL,  V.  Lin.  Brks.  Wil.  Dor.  Also  written  whivel 
Dor.' ;  wyvel  Wil.'  [wi'vl.]  1.  To  hover.  Dor.  Gl. 
(1851)  ;    Dor.'     Cf.   wiver,  v.  2.   To   veer   about,  as 

the  wind  ;  to  blow  as  wind  round  a  corner  or  through 
a  hole.  Wil.'  Hence  Wivelly,  adj.  fickle,  undecided, 
wavering,  untrustworthy,  ib.  3.  Contp.  (i)  Wivel- 
headed,  flighty,  giddy;  foolish;  weak.  n.Lin.';  (2) 
-minded,  capricious,  fickle;  undecided,  wavering;  un- 
trustworthy.    Brks.',  Wil.' 


WIVELLER,  see  Weevil. 

WIVER,  sb.  Nhb.'  One  of  the  timbers  or  wales  of 
a  boat  on  which  the  seats  rest.     Cf  inwiver. 

WIVER,  ;-.  Sc.  Brks.  Ken.  Sus.  Hmp.  w.Cy.  Wil. 
Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  whiver  Sc.  (Jam. 
Siippl.)  Brks.'  w.Cy.  Wil.'  Dor.'  Som. ;  wivver  Ken.' 
Hmp.' Dev.  Cor. ;  wyver  Wil.  [wiv3(r.]  1.  To  shake  ; 
to  tremble.    Cf  wivel. 

Ken.'  Dev.  Aw,  Loramassy,  Joan,  'ow  yii  did  stertlee  me  ! 
I've  abin  a  bivering  an'  a-wivering  iver  zince,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp. 
(1893)  (s.v.  Stertlee). 

Hence  Wivery,  adj  trembling  convulsively;  shivering, 
quaking  ;  giddy,  dizzy. 

Hmp.  My  head  is  wivvery.  Wise  New  Forest  (1883)  288  ;  Hmp.' 
Dev.  I  bant  very  well,  tu-day.  I'm  za  wivvery,  I  dawnt  knaw 
whotiver  tii  dii  wi'  myzel,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  1 1892).  Cor.  I  be 
wivveryan' wishtalongo'leavin'en,PHiLLPOTTsP)o/>/;£'/s(i897)  148. 

2.  To  quiver,  flutter,  hoVer ;  to  float  or  tremble  in  the 
air,  esp.  used  of  the  flight  of  birds. 

Sc.  Men  ranking  themselves  under  stately  standerts. . .  displayed 
for  whivering  in  the  windc,  BiRNiE  Blame  of  Kirk-bnriall  (1606)  vii 
(Jam.  Sitppl.).  Brks.'  I  zin  the  haak  whiverin*  wher  I  knawed 
zome  young  partridges  was.  Ken.'  Sus.  The  smoke  came 
wivering  down  the  chimney.  The  snow  came  wivering  down 
through  the  holes  in  the  roof  (S.P.H.).  Hmp.  Wise  New  Forest 
(1883)  288.  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  Wil.  We  could  hear  the  ravens 
wyvering  and  rustling  till  they  settled,  Kennard  Dioge)ies  (1893) 
viii  ;  Wil.'  Dor.'  My  vust  shill  skylark  whiver'd  high.  w.Som.' 
I  do  zee  two  or  dree  hawks,  darn  'em.  wivering  [wiivureen]  'pon 
th'  hill  'most  every  day.     nw.Dev.' 

3.  To  move  ;  to  veer  round.  Hmp.'  4.  To  blow  in 
gusts,  as  the  wind.     n.Dor.  (S.S.B.),  Som.  (W.F.R.) 

5.  To  waver  ;  to  hesitate. 

Hmp.  Whatever's  the  good  o'  vviverin  about  like  this  yer' 
Wull  ye  hae  me  or  wunt  ye?  Gray  Heart  of  Storm  (1891)  I.  192. 
Wil.' 

Hence  (i)  Wiver-minded,  (2)  Wivery-minded, //>/.  adj. 
changeable,  wavering,  vacillating. 

(I)  Som.  (W.F.R.)  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  (2)  n.Dev. 
(R.P.C.) 

WIVET,  WIVETT,  see  Wevet,  Wibbit. 

WIVING,  vbl.  sb.     Obs.     Wm.     See  below. 

As  soon  as  the  good  woman  could  bear  to  sit  (after  lying-in), 
the  neighbouring  women  were  invited  to  a  second  tea-party, 
called  the  wiving,  when  they  all  attended  with  presents, /.OHWn/e 
Mag.  (1822)  III.  381  ;  Briggs  Remains  (1825)  247. 

WIVIVVEL,  see  Wirwivvle. 

WIVVEL,  V.  Cor.^  [wi-vl.]  A  marble-playing  term  : 
to  throw  a  '  taw '  instead  of '  firing.' 

Thas  no  feer,  Jan  Thomas;  you're  wivveling. 

WIZARD'S  KNOT,  phr.     Irel.     See  below. 

Mun.'Twasan  enchantment  put  into  hanks  of  yarn  by  the  wise 
man  or  the  wise  woman,  to  keep  the  place  safe  and  sacred  where 
it  would  be  tied,  and  to  bind  under  bonds  every  soul  it  was  laid 
upon,  Barry  Wizard's  Knot  (1901)  83. 

WIZDOMITE,  sb.     Obs.    Lan.    A  wiseacre. 

Won  ov  eawer  wizdomites,  ot  kud  see  throo  an  inch  booart, 
Wilson  Plebeian  Pot.  (1798)  47,  ed.  1801. 

WIZE,  WIZEN,  see  Wise,  v.,  Weasand. 

WIZERS,  sb.  pi.  Yks.  [wai-zaz.]  The  tops  of 
vegetables.     Cf  wise,  s6.',  wyzle. 

w.Yks.  Dead  turnip  or  potato  tops  (S.P.U.)  ;  The  top  of  a  radish 
(B.K.). 

WIZINGS,  sb.pl.  Yks.  Stf.  Also  in  form  wysans  Stf 
[wai'zinz.]  Trailing  shoots  or  runners  of  plants ;  the 
dead  tops  of  vegetables.    Cf  wise,  sb.^ 

w.Yks.  (S.P.U.)  n.Stf.  Bilberry-wysans,  strawberry-wysans, 
potato-wysans,  N.  d-^  Q.  (1888)  7th  S.  vi.  314. 

WIZLE,  WIZZ,  see  Wyzle,  Whiz(z,  v.^ 

WIZZAN(D,  see  Weasand. 

WIZZARDS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Mry.  (Jam.)  Quick-grass, 
or  other  weeds,  dried  on  fallow  fields. 

WIZZEL,  see  Weasel,  sA.',  Whistle. 

WIZZEN,  f.'  and  adj.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  written  whizzen  Chs.*;  wisen  Sc.  (Jam.) 
Wm.  Lan.  Cor.;  wissen  Sc.  (Jam.)  Chs.*^;  wizen  Sc. 
Ir.  Nhb.'  Dun'  n.Yks."  w.Yks.'*  Stf  Der.'»  nw.Der.' 
Not.'  Lin.'  Lei.'  War.*'*  s.Wan'  Glo.' »  ;  wizzan  w.Yks.= ; 
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wyzzen  Lan. ;  and  in  forms  weasen  Ant.;  weazen 
e.An.*  ;  weeasan  c.Yks.' ;  vveezen  Sc.  Uls.  Uvvn.  Lakcl.* 
Win.;  wesan  I.W.' ;  weysan  I.VV.'^;  pfi. -wozzen  s.Not. 
[wi  zan  ;  wizan,  wiazan.]  ].  v.  To  wither,  sliiivel, 
shrink  ;  to  become  drj',  hard,  parched,  or  wrinkled  ;  to 
fade  or  pine  away.     Ceit.  used  in  pp.     Cf.  swizzen,  v.^  2. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sli.I.  Wizzn'd  wi'  da  frost  fil  he's  [it's]  ussless,  Sh, 
A'eics  I  Mar.  16,  1901).  Frf.  Beattie -•i)-;(/in' (c.  1820)  51.  ed.  1882. 
Per.  Tlie  heart  wes  wizened  in  the  brcist  o'  him,  Ian  Maclaren 
Br.er  Busli  (1B95)  160.  Fif.  Robertson  PiovosI  (1894)  156. 
se.Sc.  To  theak  the  caldrif  wizend  hide,  O'  ilk  poor  creature, 
Donaldson  Poems  (1809)  5a.  Ayr.  His  sweaty,  wizen'd  hide. 
Burns  Efi.  to  Davie  (1784)  st.  11.  Bwk.  SeH'has  gained  the  upper 
han'  An'  wizened  up  their  hearts,  Calder  Poems  (1897)  223. 
Gall.  Mactaggart  Eitcycl.  (1824^  Wgt.  Carryin'  a  weezen  t 
lookin'  wean  in  her  arms,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  ('1878)106.  Ir.  She 
was  that  stooped  and  wizened  away  to  nolliin',  Baklow  East  unto 
West  (1898)  174.  Uls.  She  is  weezened,  or  cruel  ornery-looking, 
N.  lV/:ig  {May  8,  igoi).  n.Cy.  fJ.L.  17831.  Nhb.' The  trees  hes 
aal  wizened.  Dur.'  Lakel.'  Often  applied  to  small  withered  or 
shrivelled  apples  ;  Lakel.^  A  weezen'd  laal  monkey  'at  is  he. 
Cum.^  He  was  raj-der  a  wizzent  oald  fellow,  174.  Wm.  I  put 
those  three  shillings  which  you  gave  me  into  a  hole,  and  I  found 
them  weezened  every  time  I  went  to  look  at  them.  .  .  I  have  just 
found  it  out  that  Dick  lias  weezend  them,  Lonsdale  Mag.  (1B21) 
II.  409;  As  wisened  as  a  winter  apple  (U.K.).  n.Yks."'*, 
e.Yks.',  m.Yks.i  w.Yks.  Like  a  plant  at's  neglected  lie  begins 
ta  wizzen,  if  net  physically,  menially,  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1894) 
32;  w.Yks."*  Lan.  His  face  is  vvizz'nt  de.iwn  to  nowt,  Mellor 
Pveins  (1865^  15.  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Clis.'^^,  Der.',  nw.Der.i, 
Not. I  s.Not.  The  turnips  was  all  wozzen  (J.P.K.).  Lin.',  n.Lin.', 
se.Lin.  (J.T. B. )  Lei.'  Here's  a  few  wizened  apples.  Nlip.", 
War  '23^  Shr.=,  Hrf.',  Gl  ..'2,  Brks.i,  e.An.'    VVil.  Slow  Gl.  (,1892). 

Hence  Wizzened-face,  sb.  a  tliin,  ill-looking  person. 

s.Lan.  Theaw  w^'zzent  face  ^S.B.). 

2.  adj.   Withered,  dried   up,  wrinkled,   pinched  ;    thin ; 
ill-favoured. 

Sc.  (A.W.),  Lakel.*  Cum.  An  auld  wizzen  feace,  Wiieatley 
Joe  the  Btiits  (1869)  14.     War.*,  s.War.',  Glo.  (A.B.),  LW.'^ 

Hence  (i)  Wizzenfaced,  ppt.  adj.  having  a  withered, 
wrinkled,  thin  face  ;  lantern-jawed;  pale-faced;  delicate- 
looking  ;  (2)  'Wizzenkited,  />/>/.  adj.  withered,  shrivelled. 

(i)Sc.  (A.W.),  n  Yks.",  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.*  T'wizzan  faaced scribe. 
Chs.'  s.Chs.'  Ldol;  ut  im,  naay  !  ijnut  ey  ir  pooiir  wizn-fai-st  lifl 
thingg?  War. 2  Shr.'  'Er's  a  poor  wizzen-faced  litlle  thing, 
nuthin'  like  the  rest ;  Shr.^  Such  a  wizzen-faced  looking  rascal. 
Brks.',  e.An.'^,  Cor.3  (2)  Nhb.'  Old  wizen-kited  quine — shrivelled 
old  hag. 

[1.  OE.  u'isiiiaii,  weosniaii,  to  dry  up,  wither  (Sweet).] 
2.  ON.  visiiiii,  wizened,  withered  (  Vigfusson).] 

WIZZEN,  v.^  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Also  written 
whizzen  w.Yks.'  ne.Lan.'  Chs.  nw.Der.'  ;  wizzn  s.Lan. 
[wi'zan  ]     To  whine,  as  a  dog ;  to  bellow  ;  to  make  a  noise. 

Cum.  'At  car'n't  if  the  lasses  wizzen,  Stagg  Misc.  Poems  (ed. 
1807)  140.  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Chs.  Ellis  Proiuinc. 
(1889)  V.  420.  s.Clis.'  Wot  lit  dhu  wiz'nin  aat,  naay?  Dhii  mid' 
bi  vcr'i  baadii  diin  bahy,  ah)m  shoour.     nw.Der.' 

WIZZEN(D,  see  Weasand. 

WIZZIE,  sb.  Sh.L  Also  written  wizzy.  [wi-zi.]  A 
thick  covering  or  muffling;  a  wrapper;  a  shock  of  hair. 

A'm  seen  men  o'  j'our  time  o'  life  'at  vvid  a  hed  nae  hair  apo' 
der  kroon,  bit  ye  hae  a  wizzie  o't  yet,  Sh.  Nctus  (Jan.  18,  1902); 
Spence  Flk-Lore  (iBgg")  187. 

WIZZLE,  V.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  written  whizzle 
n.Yks.'";  and  in  forms  wahzle  e.Yks.';  warstle  Lan.; 
warzlen.Yks.'°''ne.Yks.' m.Yks.';  wezzle n.Yks*  [wi'zl; 
wa'zl.]  1.  To  move  stealthily  ;  to  creep  in  and  out,  as 
a  snake.  ne.Yks.',  e.Yks.'  2.  To  run  out  by  slow 
degrees,  as  liquid  from  a  tap. 

n.Yks. 2  It's  cloven  up,  it  wceant  warzlc. 

3.  To  obtain  by  craft,  cajolery,  or  flatterj' ;  to  wheedle, 
entice;  to  intrigue. 

N  Cy.2  n.Yks.  She  warzled  it  oot  on  him  (T.S.~1  ;  n.Yks.' ; 
n.Yks. 2  '  A  warzling  kind  of  a  body.'  a  wheedler  ;  a  sly  deceiver  ; 
n.Yks.*  Sha's  a  queer  un,  sha  can  wezzle  owt  oot  o'  nia.  He  can 
warzle  tha  inti  believing  owt.  ne.Yks.'  They  warzled  him  up. 
ni.Yks.'  Lan.  Warstle  me  into  some  clou^jh  or  quarry,  Kay- 
Shuttleworth  Scarsciale  (i860)  II.  34. 
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Hence  (i)  Warzlenient,  sb.  blandishment,  cajolery, 
wheedling  ways  ;  (2j  Warzly,  adj.  wheedling,  persuasive, 

flattering. 

(ii  n.Yks.",  m.Yks.'     ('2^  n.Yks.  He's  a  wahzly  fellow  (I.W.). 

WIZZLE,  WIZZY,  seeWeaseI,i6.',Whizzle,'c'.,  Wizzie. 

WLAP,  j;.    w.Yks.*    To  wrap  ;  to  fold.     Cf  lap,  i^.» 

In   wlapping  there  is  more  of  folding  over,  placing  one  layer 

over  anolher,  than  in  wrapping.     We  wrap  up  anything  in  a  silk 

handkerchief:   the  laundress  wlaps  up  the  shirt  which  she  lias 

ironed. 

[A  yong  child  wlappid  in  clothis,  Wyclif  Luhe  ii.  12.] 
WO,  /;//.,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  hcl.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  whaw  Yks.  ;  who  w.Yks.'  Lan.  Der.' 
LW.' ;  whoa  Nhb.' s.Lan.' e.An. °Som.  Dev. ;  whoi  Chs.; 
whoy  Cum.  e.Lan.' ;  woa  Sc.  Nlib.'  Cum.'  Yks.  s.Lan.' 
Chs.  Not.'  Lei.'  Ken.  Som.  Cor. ;  vvoah  Cum. ;  woe  Oxf.' 
Hmp. ;  wogh  Der.^  nw.Der.' ;  woh  Ir.  Lin.';  woi  Ken.; 
woo  e.Yks.'  Lei.'  Shr.'  Glo.  Oxf  Suf  Hmp. ;  wooh  Suf '; 
woy  Sc.  Dur.'  Cum.'  w.Yks.'  Lin.'     [wo;  woi ;  w5.] 

1.  i)it.   A  call  to  a  horse  to  stop  or  stand  still. 

Sc.  Stephens  Farm  Bk.  (ed.  1849)  159  ;  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric. 
(1863).  Cld.  Wo  is  used  in  calling  to  a  horse  at  a  di.stancc,  or  in 
giving  the  usual  commands  while  at  labour  (Jam.}.  Ayr.  Cracking 
his  whip,  with  many  a  'hup  hcrse  ;  yean  horse  ;  .woa  lad  ;  steady  I' 
Douglas  (J)wi(S/;i(//i-rs(igoi')5;  In  calling  [horses]  to  stop  [carters 
employed]  the  inccmmunicable  sound  of 'pioo,' now  'wo,' or  '  W03',' 
Agric. Stii-v.^o'>,[]Mi.),  Wn.h.  'Woli. Paddy.'  The  hcrse  stopped, 
Bullock  Ir,  Pastorals  ( 1901I  207.  Nlib.',  Dur.'  Cum.  A  voice  it 
cries  '  Whoy  ! '  .  .  .  '  Whoy  !  '  again  and  aeain.  Burn  Ballads  (ed. 
1877JI36;  Cum.',  n.Yks.  (I. W.)  w.Yks.  Burnley  S/r/(/;fs  (1875) 
319;  w.Yks.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  I. Ma.  (S.M.)  Clis.  Mukton  C)r/o. 
Agric.  (1863).  Der.'2,  nw  Dar.',  Not.',  Lin.',  Lei.',  War.^,  Shr.' 
Glo,  When  he  saj's  '  woo'  to  make  a  horse  stop  he  docs  not  know 
the  woo  is  Chinese  for  to  stop,  LvsoNS  Vulgar  Tongue  (i868>  35. 
Oxf.'  MS.  add.,  e.An.^*,  Suf.'  Ken.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (18631. 
Sus.,  Hmp.  Holloway.  w.Som.'  Not  used  to  a  horse  when 
moving,  as  a  command  to  stop,  but  when  restless  or  fidgetj-,  or 
inclined  to  kick.  'Wo,  mare!  wo,  marc!'  nw.Dev.'  e.Dev. 
They  come  nearer  saying,  '  Whoa  '  and  '  Good  boss,'  Jane  Ev^r 
Mohun  (1901)  37. 

2.  A  call  to  a  horse  to  go  to  the  left.  Ken.  Morton 
Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863).  3.  Cotiib.  (i)  Wo  a,  a  call  to  a  horse 
to  stop  or  stand  still ;  (2)  .a  about,  (3)  -ab,  a  call  to  a 
horse  to  keep  steady  ;  (4I  -af,  (5)  -ak,  a  call  to  a  horse  to 
turn  to  the  left ;  (6)  -back,  (a)  a  call  to  a  horse  to  back  ; 
(A)  see  (5);  (7) -come-'ere,  see  (5) ;  (8) -come-liick,  acall  to 
a  horse  to  come  towards  the  speaker  ;  (9)  -cum-huggin,  a 
call  to  a  horse  to  come  towards  the  speaker  and  stop  ;  (10) 
•e,  (a)  see  (8)  ;  [b)  see  (i)  ;  (11)  -esh,  (12)  -gee,  calls  to  a 
horse  to  turn  to  the  right ;  (13)  -hay  (-hey),  see  (i)  ;  (14) 
•heck  (-hick),  see  (51  ;  (15) -ho,  («)  see  (i) ;  (i)  to  call 'wo- 
ho  ! '  to  a  horse;  (161 -hop,  (17) -hoy,  see  (i);  (18) -hup, 
(a)  see  (12)  ;  (b)  to  call  '  wo-hup  !  '  to  a  horse  ;  (19)  -hye 
(•hi),  (a)  see  (5);  (i)  to  call  '  wo-hye  ! '  to  a  horse  ;  (20) 
•kum-harther,  a  cry  used  by  wagoners ;  see  Come^ 
hither;  (21)  •o^ie,  •oy,  or  Whole,  see  (i) ;  (22)  -o-o,  a  call 
to  a  horse  to  be  cautious  or  not  to  be  afraid  ;  (23)  •oot, 
see  (12);  (24)  •there,  get  out  of  the  way;  beware;  (25) 
•ub,  see  (12);  (26)  -up,  {a)  see  (i)  ;  (b)  used  to  express 
exultation;  (cjanend;  a  finishing  of  anything;  (27)  •wag,  a 
call  to  a  horse  to  go  away ;  (26)  •wee,  (29)  -whoo-up,  see  ( i ). 

(i)  Cor.  Zeb  called  out  '  woa-a  I '  and  the  mare  slopped,  'Q.' 
Three  Ships  (ed.  1892)  154.  i2,  3^  Brks.'  (4)  Cum.  l,E.W.P.) 
(5)  Hmp.  (H.C.M.B.)  (6,  a)  Fif.  '  Wo-back,  ye  jade  !'  he  cried, 
seizing  the  reins,  Meldru.m  Margredel  (1894)  130.  Lnk.  Hap, 
wync,  wo  back,  or  step  awa,  Watson  Poems  (1853)  25.  w.Yks. 
(J.W.),  War.3,  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  (4)  Chs.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric. 
(1863V.  (71  Chs,'  (8)  w.Yks.2  (9)  s.Lan.  (S.B.)  (10,  a)  w.Cy. 
Stephens  Farm  Bk.  (ed.  1849^  I.  160.  (6)  Suf.'  (11)  Suf. 
(H.O  H.)  (12:  Nhb.'  (i3)NUb.'  LeL'  'Stan' still!  wo-h--y' ..  . 
are  the  general  interruptions  cf  the  continuous  hiss  maintained 
while  grooming  vs.v.  Horse-language).  (14)  Nhb.  'Wo  heck  '  is 
used  when  a  horse  is  required  to  stop  before  turning  (R.O.H.)  ; 
Nhb.'  (15.  a)  Dur.'  Yks.  Morion  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863^  Lti.' 
(s.v.  Horse-language),  (b)  Wmh.  The  Master  j-oked  a  horse  to 
the  slipe  .  .  .  and  with  much  bustle  and  '  wo-hoing'  fell  to  gathering 
in  the  long  yellow  rows,  Bullock />-.Posto)V7/i(i9oi )  108.  (16, 17) 
n.  Yks.  1,1. W.)     (.18,  n)  Nhb.'     (_i)  Nhb.  She  ...' wo  hupped '  and 
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'  wo  h3'ed  '  at  the  old  horse  they  had  borrowed,  Gkaiiam  Red 
Scaur  (iS,g6)  166.  (19,  «)  Nlib.  (R.O.H.),  Nhb.i  (i)  Nhb.  Graham 
Red  Scaur  (1S96)  166.  (20)  Suf.  Rainbird  Agric.  (iStQ)  290,  ed. 
1849.  (21)  w.Yks.  Banks  IVhfld.  IVds.  (1865)  (s.v.  GeeV  Lan. 
Who-oy  Nettle!  Erierley  Co//«-i,  iii.  (22)  Sc.  Stephens  Ftin;i 
Bk.  (ed.  1849)  I.  159-  (23'  Wil.'  (s.v.  Horses).  (24^  n.Yks.^ 
f25)  I.W.i  (26,  a)  Yk?.  (G.W.VV.),  I.W.i  (6)  e.Yks.i  Woo  up! 
lads;  we'll  hev  a  jo'.ly  spree,  MS.  add.  (T.H.)  (cl  s.Lan.i  It's 
toime  we  coom  to  a  woa-up.  (27)  Hmp.  (H.R.)  (28)  Lei.>  (29) 
s.Lan.  (S.B.) 

4.  sb.   Fig.   A  check;  a  stop  ;  bounds,  measure. 

Der.'  He  had  no  wo  with  him.  e.A:i.'  Suf.'  There's  no  woo 
in  liim  as  yit. 

5.  V.  To  call  '  wo  ! '  to  a  horse. 

l.Ma.  'You're  very  late  on  the  road,'  he  s.iys— and  waen  and 
woin,  Brown  IVitcli  (1889)  3;  I  didn't  see  him,  but  I  heard  him 
waein  and  woin  to  his  horses  (S.H.\  Soni.  The  harvesters 
whoaingand  shouting,  asa  wheel  struc!;  against  tlie  post,  Raymond 
No  Soul  \iBg<))  120. 

WOA,  see  Wo,  Wogh. 

WOAD,  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lin.  Nhp.  e.An. 
Wil.  Dor.  Also  in  forms  wad  Lakel.^  Yks.  Nhp.'  e.An.'  ; 
wood  Gall.  n.Cy.  n.Yks.*  Dor.^  Wil.' ;  wud  Gall,  [wod; 
wad.]       1.  In  phr.  as  blue  as  ivoad,  very  blue. 

Cum.  (M.P.)  Wm.  Peur  lal  thing,  its  fingers  er  as  blue  as  wad 
wi  cauld  (B.K.';.     e.An.'  A  common  comparison.     Nrf.  (E.M.) 

2.  Conip.  (i)  Woad-croft,  (2)  -ground,  a  piece  of  ground 
used  for  the  cultivation  of  woad  ;  (3)  -men,  men  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  woad;  (4)  -wax  or-wex, 
((i)the  dyer's  broom,  Genista  tindoiia  ;  (b)  the  needle  whin, 
G.  onglica;  (5)  -wesh  or  -wish,  (6)  -wise,  see  (4,  a). 

(i)  Nlip.'  A  part  of  Kettering  field  is  slill  known  by  the  name  of 
Wad-croft,  and  is  so  described  in  the  title-deeds.  (2)  Within 
memory  there  were  wad-grounds  in  Hardingstone  field  and  some 
of  the  neighbouring  villages,  with  huts  for  the  wad-men,  ib.  (3) 
Lin.  It  appears  that  the  ordinary  established  practice  of  cultivating 
and  manufacturing  woad  in  Lincolnshire,  is  carried  on  by  woadmen, 
Marshall /?(f;Vzti(i8ii)  III.  159.  Nhp.i  (4,«'iWil.  Davis .-J^n': 
(1813)  in  Arch.  Rev.  I.  39  ;  Wil.'  Dor.  N.  &  Q.  {i&n)  S'h  S.  vii. 
46;  Dor.i  (i)  VVil.i  (5)  Gall.  (J.M.)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790). 
n.Yks.*  e.Yks.  Marshall  Rur.  Ecoii.  (1788).  w.Yks.  Lees 
Flora  (1888)  784.     (6)  Ga  I.  M.\ctaggart  &inf'-  11824). 

3.  A  yellow  dye.     Yks.  Brockett  Gt.  (1846). 
WOAD,  WOADMEL(L,  see  Wood,  adj.,  Wadmel. 
WOAF,  si.    w.Yks.^    Also  in  form  woave.    A  measure 

of  ten  feet  in  length  applied  to  the  warp  of  a  piece  of  cloth. 

WOAF,  WOAG,  see  Waugh,  Witglg. 

WOAH,  WOAK,  WOAN,  see  Wo,  Oak,  Won. 

WOANT,  WOARE,  see  Want,  sb.'^,  Ware,  sA.» 

WOARIN,  s6.  Obs.oYobsol.  Sh.I.  A  '  haaf '-term  for 
a  seal. 

The  seal  was  in  the  North  Isles  and  Foul.i  called  '  de  hoarm 
(or  woarin),' which  means  the  '  hairy  one,'  or  *  hair-fish,' Jakobsen 
Dial.  (1897)  28. 

WOASE,  WOAST,  see  Woosh,  Oast,  si.",  Wost,  v. 

WOAT,  ib.  Cum.  Wm.  Also  written  wote  Lakel.'^ 
Wm. ;  and  in  form  waut  Cum.  [wot.]  A  welt,  asp. 
that  of  a  boot,  clog,  or  shoe  ;  also  in  comp.  Woat-Ieather. 
A  dial,  form  of  welt,'  si.' 

Lakel.2  Thoo's  worn  t'doon  ta  t'wote  fer  want  of  a  calker. 
Cum.  iM.P.\  Cum.'",  W.r.  (J.H.) 

WOATIN(G,  sb.  Lakel.  Also  written  wotin  Lakel.^ 
[wotin.]  The  welt  of  a  boot  or  clog.  Lakel.°,  Cum.''* 
See  Woat. 

WOAVE,  see  Whauve,  Woaf. 

WOB,  sb.  Chs.'  [wob.]  In  phr.  all  of  a  wob,  used  of 
semi-liquids  :  in  a  shaking  condition  ;  see  below. 

When  slaked  lime  is  carried  any  distance  in  a  cart,  it  gradually 
becomes  more  liquid,  and  shakes  and  splashes  about ;  it  is  then 
said  to  be  '  all  of  a  wob.' 

WOB,  (■;;/.  Dor.  [wob.]  In  comb.  Wob  off,  a  call  to 
a  horse  to  keep  awav  from  the  driver.     (E.C.M.) 

WOB,  see  Wab,  Web. 

WOBART,  si.'  Obs.  Dur.  A  slate  i  foot  4I  inches 
m  length.     w.Dur.'  49. 

WOBART,  si.=  and  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form 
wowbat.     [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.]  1.  sb. 

A   feeble,  decayed   person.     Sc.   A.   Scoit   Poems   (ed. 


1882)88  (Jam.  Sw///.).  2.  adj.  Feeble,  weakly,  decayed. 
Cf.  wodat.  Hence  Wobart-Iike,  adj.  having  a  withered 
or  faded  look.  ib.     Ags.  A  wobart  bairn  (Jam.,  s.v.  Wobat). 

[2.  I  haue  ane  wallidrag,  ane  worine,  ane  auld  wobat 
carle,  Dunbar  Poems  (c.  1510)  ed.  Small,  II.  33.] 

WOBAT,  see  Woubit. 

WOBBLE,  v.^,  sb.\  adj.  and  adv.  'Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc. 
and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  wabble  Bnflf.'  Twd.  (Jam.)  Not.' 
Lei.'  Nhp.'  Glo.^  Brks.'  Suf.'  Cor.  ;  wable  Sc.  ;  wauble 
Sc.  [wobl,  wa'bl  ]  1.  v.  In  coiiip.  Wobble-jaad, 
rickety,  shaky.  I.W.'  2.  To  walk  with  a  weak,  tottering 
step,  as  a  very  feeble  person ;  to  move  awkwardly, 
uneasily,  laboriously,  or  slowly  ;  to  hobble  ;  to  tumble. 

Bnff.'  Abd.  Creatures  waublin  on  their  wames,  Shelley 
Flowers  {iS63)  60.  Ayr.  An'  ran  tliem  till  they  a'  did  wauble. 
Far,  far  behin',  Burns  Farmers  Saliilatioii,  St.  7.  Lth.  In  the 
coorts  the  nowt  did  wauble  To  the  shed— mouths  ruminating, 
Lumsden  Sheep  head  (1892)316.  Twd.  (Jam.)  Kcb.  The  snipe 
.  .  .  Starts  frae  the  slimy  drain;  and  to  the  spring  .  .  .  now 
waubles  fast,  Davidson  Seasons  (1785)  156  (Jam.).  Glo.*,  e.An.', 
Su'.i 

Hence  (i)  Wabblety,  rt(^'.  shaky,  tottery  ;  (2)  Wablin, 
sb.  a  nestling,  an  unfledged  bird. 

(i)e.Yks.'i)/5.  nrfrf.  (T.H.)  (2)  Wil. The  ■  dree  callow  wablins' 
were  the  three  unfledged  nestlings  of  a  yellow-hammer,  Akerman 
Spring-tide  (1850)  86. 

3.  To  move  up  and  down  in  boiling  ;  to  boil  fast. 

Not.',  Lei.'  Nhp.'  The  pot  wabbles.  VVar.s  Suf.'  Of  dump- 
lings tumbling  about  in  the  ebullition  of  the  boiler. 

4.  To  move  about  anything  in  the  mouth  in  the  process 
of  mastication  ;  see  below. 

Suf.'  A  cow  chewing  a  turnip  awkwardly,  is  said  to  '  wabble  it 
about  in  'ar  mouth.' 

5.  To  sew  badly;  see  below. 

A  sempstress  in  hemming  is  said  to  wabble  her  work  if  she 
overlay  the  folds  so  as  to  make  her  work  thicker  in  one  place  than 
in  another,  ib. 

6.  Fig.  To  hesitate. 

War. 3  He  will  not  say  for  whom  he  will  vote — he  seems  to  be 
wobbling.  Wor.  They  were  ridiculed  by  their  constituents  for 
'  wobbling  '  over  various  questions,  Evesham  J  rn.  (Nov.  ir,  1899) ; 
(E.S/) 

7.  Fig.  With  out:  to  divulge  ;  to  tell. 

m.Cor.  1  want  to  have  a  bit  o'  chat  weth  'ee,  and  teddcn  wise  to 
wabble  out  every  thing  to  denner  taable,  afore  the  wumen  Kind, 
Penberthy  Warp  and  Woof,  94. 

8.  sb.  Theactof  walking  with  difficulty  through  weakness. 
Bnfl".'      0.  A  boiling. 

Not.'  Lei.'  '  Why,  missus,  that  egg  has  been  boiling  this  five 
minutes!'  *  Ne'er  3-0' moind  !  It'll  beer  anoother  wabble.*  Nhp.^ 
Give  the  meat  another  wabble.  War.* 
10.  pi.  Spots  floating  before  the  eyes.  Brks.'  11.  Of 
sewing  :  a  hem  or  seam  sewn  so  badly  that  the  work  is 
thicker  in  one  place  than  in  another.     Suf.'  12.  Food 

or  drink  having  a  weak,  watery  flavour.  Bnflf.'  13.  n^'. 
Slender,  easily  shaken,  ib.  14.  Havinga  weak,  watery 
flavour,     ib.  15.    adv.    Tremulously ;    with   a   weak, 

tottering  step.     ib. 

WOBBLE,  sb?  Shr.'  [wo'bl.]  A  gummy  secretion 
in  the  corner  of  the  eye.     (s.v.  Wapple.) 

WOBBLE,  v."^    Irel.  Cth.     Also  in  form  wabble  Don. 

two'bl.]  To  mix  a  shaving-lather ;  to  lather  the  face. 
J.l.',  Cth.  (W.W.S.) 

W9BBLE,  v.^  Sc.  Stf  War.  Wor.  [wo'bl.]  To  sell 
intoxicating  liquor  without  a  licence. 

War.  jV.  &  Q.  (1877'!  5th  S.  viii.  349  ;  War.3  w.V/or.'  A  case 
of  wobbling  against  Elisha  Allen  came  before  the  magistrates  this 
morning,  Wor.  Jrn.  (May  3,  1879). 

Hence  Wobbling-shop,  sb.  an  unlicensed  shop  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

Ayr.  (H.M.)  Stf.  Tom  was  gallus  drunk  one  night,  And  when 
he  left  the  wobbling  shop,  The  skoi  was  dark,  The  Chronicle  (_Aug. 
23,  igor  1. 

WOBBLE-ROAD,  sb.     Sus.     A  bridle-way.     (S.P.H.) 

WOBBUT,  coiij.  Dur.  Lin.  Also  in  forms  wobbit 
e.Dur.' ;  wobbud  n.Lin.'  [wobat, -ad.]  A  contraction  of 
'  why  but' ;  used  in  an  introductory  sense. 

e.Dur.'  Wobbit  thou'll  not.     n.Lin. "^ 
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WOBLET,  sZ>.  Dor.'  [woblit]  The  handle  of  a  hay- 
knife. 

WOESTER,  woe,  see  Webster,  Wake,  v.^ 

WOCH,  ;■;;/.  Cum.  A  call  to  a  horse  to  stop.  (E.W.P.) 
See  Wo. 

WOCHLE,  WOCK,  see  Wauchle,  Oak. 

WOD,  see  Wad,  sl>.\  What,  Wood,  ad/. 

WODAT,  adj.  Ags.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.] Feeble,  weakly ;  decayed.  (s.v.  Wobat.) 
Cf.  wobart,  sb.^  2. 

WODDENEL,  WODDER,  see  Wadmel,  Wither-,  pir/. 

WODDICOTE,  WODDIE,  see  Widdicote,  Withy. 

WODDRAM,  see  Woodrum. 

WODE,  56.  Sc.  A  corruption  of  '  God ' ;  used  ;;;/. 
Cf.  od. 

Lnk.  Wodc,  slie  said  you  could  do  nacthing  but  scure  wash 
mugs.  Graham  IViiliiigs  (1883)  II.  62. 

WODEN, //I.    n.Yks.=    Overrun.    See  Forwoden. 

'  You  mun  snape  that  tree,  it's  woden  wi'  wood,'  must  prune 
that  tree,  it  is  overrun  with  growth. 

WODENSDAY,  5*.  Obs.  Sc.  Nhb.  A  dial,  form  of 
'Wednesday.' 

Rxb.  fjAM.)  Nhb.  A^.  &  Q.  (1878)  5th  S.  .\.  86;  Nhb.>  I  can 
recollect  perfect!}' when  it  was  invariably  pronounced  Wodensday 
by  old  country  people. 

WODERSHINS,  WODGE,  WODMOLE,  see  Wither- 
shins,  Wadge,  v.',  Wedge,  si.',  Wadmel. 

WODROAM.  WODSET,  see  Woodrum,  Wadset. 

WOE,  sb.  and  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
I. Ma.  Der.  Lin.  e.An.  Also  written  wo  Sc.  N.Cy.'  Der.' ; 
and  in  forms  wa  n.Cy.  Wni.  ;  waa  w.Yks."^  ne.Lan.'; 
wae  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnft'.^  Nhb.'  Lakel.'^  n.Yks.'  ne.Yks.' 
m.Yks.'  ne.Lan.'  s.Lan.';  way  Cum.'*;  wea  N.Cy.'* 
Cum.'*  \Vm.  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  nc.Lan.'  s.Lan.';  weah 
Dur.'w.Yks. ;  wee  Nhb.' w.Dur.' ;  weean.Yks.'^  ;  weha 
N.Cy.'  [wo,  wo3  ;  we,  wea,  wia.]  1.  sb.  In  comb,  (i) 
Woe-suck(s,  used  as  an  exclamation  of  grief:  alas  !  (2) 
-wan,  pale  with  grief;  (3)  -waps,  an  exclamation  pre- 
dictive of  coming  trouble  ;  (4)  -worn,  sorrow  stricken. 

(i)  Sc.  Waesucks  to  see  you  sae  ill  clad,  Pennecuik  Collection 
(1787')  26.  Frf.  Alack-a  day  !  waesucks  for  John,  BEAiTiE^M;/m' 
(c.  1820)  40,  ed.  1882.  Slg.  But  waesocks  now.  Poor  Davie's 
dead,  MuiR  Poems  (1818)  19.  Cld.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  Waesucks!  for 
him  that  gets  nae  lass,  Bukns  Holy  Fair  (1785)  st.  25.  e.Ltli. 
Waesuclis!  tl;ou  wearie,  eastlin'  blast,  Mucklebackit  Rhymes 
(1885)  91.  n.Cy.  Bolder  Gl.  {Coll.  L.L.B.)  Wm.  Waesucks, 
Wullie  !  d'ye  hear  him'  Ollivant Oii'rfBoi  (1898)  xxii.  (a'l  Peb. 
Baith  wo-wan  an'  weary — my  hame  is  na  here,  Sanderson  Forms 
(1865")  30.  (3)  e.Yks.^  (4")  Elg.The  wae-worn,  numbcr'd  life,  Th' 
irremeable  way  Will  find,  Couper  Foetry  (1804)  I.  188.  Frf.  The 
wae-worn  an'  weary  were  solaced  fu'  aft  By  the  auld  man's  gentle 
Oe,  Watt  Sketches  (1880)  69.  Ayr.  A  woe-worn  ghaist  I  hame- 
ward  glide,  Burns  Maun  I  still  oil  Meiiie  doal,  st.  7.  Nhb.  Jones 
Nhb.  (187 1)  179. 
2.  Phr.  (i)  to  be  in  woe,  see  below;  (2)  ivae's  heart o'  >ne, 

(3)  wae's  uiy  heart,  (4)  wae's  o'  me,  or  thee,  used  as  expres- 
sions of  grief  or  commiseration  ;  alas  !  (5)  ivae  to  tell,  sad 
to  say  ;  (6)  wae  ivagsye,  used  as  an  exclamation  or  impre- 
cation ;  (7)  waistomnte,  (8)  ivasl-heart-a-day,  see  (4) ;  (9) 
ivoe  behaiigye,  may  sorrow  surround  you  ;  (10)  ivoe  is  tne, 
ivae's  me,  or  ivnyses  me,  see  (4)  ;  (11)  woe  light  oii't,  or  ivo- 
Icct  o't,  woe  betide  it ;  (12)  ze'oc('s)  is  (t']heart,  ivae's  (t')heart, 
ivaste-heart,  wazistheart,  ivoestart,  see  (4);  (13)  ivoe's  the 
day,  or  ivoe's  me  the  day,  woe  to  the  day  ;  (14)  woe  ivorlh, 
may  woe  betide ;  used  as  an  imprecation. 

(i)e.An.'  Blinds  down  for  the  week  are  said  to  be  in  woe.  (2) 
m.Yks.'  (31  Sc.  But  wae's  my  heart,  I  had  been  tender  a'  the 
summer,  Scott  Midlothian  (1818)  v.  Abd.  Waes  my  heart  that 
I'm  sae  fat,  Paul  Abdnsh.  (1881)  127.  Slg.  O  waes  my  heart, 
must  Scotia's  harp  Be  hung  upon  the  willow  tree!  Wyse  Fotius 
{1829)  191.  Ayr.  Waes  my  heart  !  he  could  na  mend  it  !  Burns 
Death  of  Mailie,   !.    10.     Lnk.  Strutiiers  Foet.    Talcs  (1838)  81. 

(4)  m.Yks.'  {5)  Rnf.  Wae  to  tell!  amang  the  cinders  It  tumbl'd 
down,  PicKEN  Foems  (18131  I.  121.  (6)  Bch.  Wae  wags  ye,  chiel, 
whare  hae  ye  been  ?  Tarras  Foems  (1804)  69  (Jam.).  (7)  Cum. 
Linton  Lake  Cy.  (1864)  313.  Wm.  Aye,  waist  onime  !  I  hev  hed 
a  saar  loss,  Wheeler  Dial.  (1790)  46,  cd.   1821.     (8)  w.Yks.** 


19I  n.Yks.*  (10)  Sc.  Wae's  me  for  my  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
Stevenson  Catriona  (18931  xi.  n.Sc.  Wae's  me,  ye  provide  ill 
for  them  o' yerainhooschald,  Gordon  Cr7;y/f)/ (1894  146.  Frf.  O, 
waes  me,  I  waitet  fu'  lancly,  an'  lang,  Reid  f/calluilaiid  ,18^4)  24. 
Per.  Wae's  me  for  the  cratur's  boast:  Haliuurton  Dunbar i]8<)5) 
23.  Lth.  Yet  wacsme  on  the  thocht,  Jamie.  I  canna  think  thee 
deid.  Smith  Mcny  Bridal  [1866)  46.  Dmf.  Oh  !  waes  me  for  my 
harmless  sheep,  James  Kennedy  Foems  i  18231  '60.  Gall.  Irving 
fireside  Lays  (1872)232.  n.Cy.  (K.)  Nhb.' A  common  exclama- 
tion equivalent  to  '  dear  me  ! '  Waes  me  !  but  the  lad's  gyen  off 
wivoot  us  Cum.'",  n.Yks.  (T.S.1,  m.Yks.'.  ne.lan.',  s  Lan.', 
Der.i  (s.v.  Waste).  (11)  N.Cy.>,  Nhb.>  (12)  Sc.  Mackay.  Edb. 
Mang  men,  wae's-hcart  !  we  aften  find  1  he  brawest  drest  want 
peace  o'  mind,  Fergusson  Foems  (1773)  141,  ed.  1785.  n.Cy. 
Grose  (1790).  n.Yks.'  Contracted  either  from  'wae  is  at  tlie 
heart,'  of  the  speaker  namely  ;  or,  from  '  wae  is  the  heart ' ;  n.Yks.* 
Weeas  is  t'hcart!  ne.Yks.',  e.Yks.'  m.Yks.'  Wae's  is  tlieart. 
w.Yks.  TiioRESQY  Lett.  (1703)  ;  w.Yks.'  ;  w.Yks.5  •  Waastchcart 
barns!  ye  knawn't  what's  let  on  yuh.  God  help  yuh  ! '  'How 
are  yuli  to-daay  then  like?'  '  Noa  better,  thenk  yuh.'  'Ah, 
w.-iasteheart  !  waasteheart  I '  Der.'  (s.v.  Wasted  Lin.  Brookis 
Tracts  Gl.  n.Lin.'  (131  Ayr.  Oh,  waes  melheday!  my  heart 
fill'd  sae  fou  when  I  thccht  o'  the  rent,  WiiiTEyo«m^s  (1879)  275. 
(14)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ech.  Wae  worth  that  weany  sup  of  drink  He 
lik'd  so  well  !  Forbes  Dominie  (1785)  27.  Abd.  Wae  wirth  him 
that  he  ever  wan  oot  o't,  Paul  Abdnsh.  (18S1)  44.  Ayr.  Wae 
wcirlh  that  brandy.  Burns  Scotch  Drink  (17861  st.  15.  Ink.  Wae 
worth  her,  for  the  wives  o'  our  town  an'  I  hae  gotten  a  waking 
night  wi'  her,  Graham  lVritiii_!;s  (1833')  H,  41.  N.Cy.*,  Dur.', 
Lakel.*  s.Wm.  Wa  worth  it,  Hutton  Dial.  Sloiih  and  Ariiside 
(1760)1.62.  n.Yks.i*  e.Yks.' Also,  an  exclamation  of  dismay  on 
hearing  fearful  tidings.  m.Yks,'  w.Yks.' Waa-worlh  that  long- 
heeoded,  winncrneb'd  rascad  Boany  ;  w.Yks. *'=5^  ne.Lan.',  Det.' 
3.  adj.   Woeful,  doleful,  melancholy  ;  sad  ;  sorrj'. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  I'm  wae  ye  suld  hae  cause  to  say  sae,  Scott  Blk. 
Dwarf  (^i8i6)  vii ;  I'm  wae  to  leave  ye  here,  Sievenson  Catriona 
(i£93)  xi.  Sli.I.  Der  madram  alhvis  maks  me  wae,  Junda 
Klingrahool  {i8g8)  31.  e.Sc.  I  would  be  wae  for  the  wife's  sake, 
Setoun  R.  Urquhart  (1896)  iii.  Ayr.  Mony  a  time  my  heart's 
been  wae.  Burns  Ttva  Dogs  (1786)  1.  94.  Rxb.  We'll  be  wae  to 
lose  you  indeed,  Hamilton  Oiillazvs  (1897)  68.  Wgt.  Fraeer 
Jyigloint  (1877)  210.  N.Cy.'  'She's  weha  for  him,  poor  man," 
she  is  very  sorry  for  him.  Nhb.',  Dur.'  Cum.'  I's  wcay  for 
them,  poor  things;  Cum."*  Wm.  I  wur  sae  wae  about  partin, 
Wheeler  Dial.  (1790)  18.  n.Yks.*^,  ni.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  I'se 
feaful  waa  to  lam  shoes  scea  varra  silly.  ne.Lan.'  I. Ma.  She 
had  grown  '  wae,'  as  folk  said,  Caine  Deemster  (^i88-j\  231,  ed.  1889. 

Hence  (i)  Waeheartedly,  ad:>.  sadly  ;  (2)  Waelike,  adj. 
sad,  sorrowful,  doleful;  (3)  Waely,  adv.  see  (i) ;  (4) 
Waeness,  sb.  sadness,  sorrow ;  vexation  ;  (5)  Waescnie, 
on)'., see (2);  (6)Waesome-like,  (7)Waesomely,(7rfi'.,see(i). 

(i)  Gall.  Waeheartedly  enough  we  left  the  little  white  housie, 
Crockett  Grey  Man  (1E96)  xxvii.  (a)  Sh.I.  '  Dat  wis  aye  a  fashion 
o'  dine,'  shii  said,  a  kind  o'  wae  laek,  Sh.  Keivs  (^May  15,  1897). 
Enff.'  A  iiivver  saw  a  man  waer-like.  (3)  Lth.  Waely  he  sung  o' 
a  lass  he  lo'ed,  McNeill  Preston  (c.  1895)  21.  (4)  Sc.  (Jam.) 
Lnk.  The  waeness  o'  the  music  brocht  the  tear  intil  my  e'e.  Cog- 
hill  Poems  (1890)  i6.  (5)  Sc.  (Jam,);  I  met  a  waesome  wife 
Lamentin'  her  viduity.  Outran  Lyiics  (1887)  29.  s.Sc.  The 
hurcheon's  waesome  cheep,  Watson  Border  Bards  (1859)  197. 
Lnk.  The  dule  an'  the  sorrow  war  waesome  to  see,  Hamilton 
Poems  (1865)  150,  Dmf.  Another  an'  eerie  an*  waesome  tunc, 
TiioM  Jock  o'  the  Knoive  (1878)  7.  Nhb.'  n.Yks.*  Varry  weeasome 
for  you.  Wilful  weeast  maks  weeasome  want.  (6)  Edb.  She  . . . 
Waesome  like  cried  out,  '  Wha's  there  ?'  R.  Wilson  Poems  (1822) 
7.    (7)  Lth.  Sae  waesomely  she  sang,  S.mith  Mciry  Bridal  (1866)  48. 

WOEFULSOME,  n(j>.  Sc.  In  form  waefu'some.  Sad, 
sorry  ;  miserable. 

Mry.  Oh  !  that  waefu'some  loon  !   Hay  Linlie  (1851)  58. 

WOF,  sb.  Obs.  Wxf.'  Also  in  form  wuf.  A  gad, 
spike. 

WOFFLE,!/.    w.VVor.'    [wo'fl.]    To  glide  along  swiftly. 

Them  traavns  woflles  along  so  as  von  'OOdn't  scahrsley  believe  it. 

WOFT,  WOG,  see  Waft,  t/.,'Woga,  Wug(g. 

WOG,  V.  Sc.  Wal.  Cor.  [wog.]  1.  To  wag;  to 
twitch. 

Kcd.  '  He's  dead,"  cried  ane.  'He's  nae,'  cried  I,  'I  saw  his 
fingers  woggin,"  Grant  Lays  {1884)  31.  Wal.  That  man  turned 
and  looked  at  me,  and  wogged  his  head,  Beale  Gladys  (i88i) 
xxxviii. 
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2.  With  along:  to  move  about. 

■w.Cor.  She's  so  fat,  shi;  can  scaiccly  wog  along  (M.A.C). 

"WOGGIN,  sb.  Obs.  Yks.  A  narrow  passage  between 
two  houses.     w.Yks.  Thoresby  Lett.  (1703'. 

WOGH,  sb.  and  v.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  Der.  Also  written  woghe  ne.Lan.' ;  and  in  forms 
wau  w.Yks.'  ;  waugh  w.Yks.^ ;  waw  N.Cy.'  Cum.  Wm. 
w.Yks.i  Chs.';  wj  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Dur.  Lakel.''  Cum.'* 
Wm.  e.Lan.'  m.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Der.';  woa  Wm.  Lan.; 
woh  w.Dur.' ;  wough  Lan.'  Der.  [w5,  wo.]  1.  sb. 
A  wall. 

N.Cy.',  Nhb.i  Dur.  He  stands  ahint  our  wo,  MoonE  Sug.  Sol. 
^1859)  ii.  9.  -w.Dur.'  Cum.  T'ootside  waws  was  whitewesh  t, 
Farrall  Bitly  U'll  on  f  1886)  41  ;  Cum.'  Iiitiod.  14.  Wm.  (K.)  ; 
Plantit  up  agen  t'wo,  Robison  Aald  Taalcs  (\BH2)  ^.  w.Yks.'^ 
Lan.  Id  just  gitten  behind  a  woa  war  I  could  heear  without  bein' 
sin,  EAVESDRorPER  Vill.  Life  (1869)  13;  Lan.',  neLan.',  e.Lan.', 
m.Lan.i,  s.Lan.'  Ctis.  She  hath  been  at  London  to  call  a  strea  a 
straw,  and  a  waw  a  wall,  Ray  Piov.  (1678)  75;  Clis.',  Der.'^ 

2.  Coiiip.  (i)  Woghhole,  a  hole  in  the  wall;  (2)  -pie, 
a  pie  made  with  a  stiff"  crust;  (3)  -plate,  the  opening 
between  the  wall  and  the  slates  of  a  barn;  (4)  -robin,  the 
spotted  fljxatcher,  Musicapa  giisola. 

(i\  Lakel.2  (a)  Cum.  (E.VV.P.)  (3I  Laliel.'  (4)  CIis.'  [So 
called  because  it]  very  frequently  builds  its  nest  in  a  hole  in  a  wall. 

3.  A  partition  of  anj'  kind. 

w.Yks.  A  board-shed  uogh,  studded wogh,  Thoresby Z.f//.  (1703). 

4.  A  lead-mining  term  :  a  rock  on  the  side  of  a  vein. 
Der.  If .  .  .  woughs  be  strctc,  the  miner  tlien  may  fire,  Manlove 

Lead  Mines   (16531    1-   -3+ ;  Wliere   wough,  or  rider,   twitch'd  a 
leading  fast,  Furness  Medic.  (1836)  17. 

5.  V.   To  build  a  wall. 

Cum."  I'd  been  wocn  a  gap  'at  hed  fawn,  RiciiARnsoN  Talk 
(■1871)  ist  S.  94,  ed.  18  6.  Wir.  It's  a  varra  lang  while  .  .  .  sen 
it  wes  bill,  lang  afooar  Borradal  fooaU  woct  kucku  in,  Spec.  Dial. 
(iSSol  Dt  ii.  I.  w  Yl<s.  We've  haath  lime  an"  coals  to  leead,  An' 
gaps  to  wau,  Twisleton  Lett.  (1867)  5. 

Hence  Woaar  or  "Woer,  si.  a  waller,  one  who  builds 
dry  walls. 

Cam.  lutvod.  14  ;  Cum."  Wm.  Thear  wur  woaars  biggin  a  girt 
grand  hause,  Wheeler  Dial.  (179°'  95.  ^d.  1821. 

[1.  Tapytej  iy5t  to  |:e  woje,  Gawayne  (c.  1360)  858.  OE. 
K'i7^,  iviih,  a  wall. J 

"WOGH,  see  Waugh,  Wo. 

WOH,  WOHD,  see  Wo,  Wogh,  Wold,  sh. 

WOI,WOISTY,WOK,see"Wo,Wisty,Wake,j'.',Oak. 

WOKEN,  V.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Yks.  To  suffocate  ;  to  choke 
through  too  hasty  drinking.  n.Cy.(HALL.)  w.Yks.  Watson 
Hist.  Hlfx.  {1775)  548.     Cf.  quocken. 

WOKEN,  WOKERIFE,WOKKEN,WOKT,see  Wake, 
f.',  Waken,  v.,  Wakerife,  Waken,  v..  Wake,  v} 

WOKY,  adj.  Obs.  Dur.  Som.  Also  written  wokey 
Dur. ;  and  in  forms  oaky,  ooky  Dur.  ;  oky  Dur.  Som. ; 
wooky  Som.    Moist,  sappy.    Dur.  (K.),  (Hall.),  Som.  t,K.) 

WOL,  ib.  Yks.  Hmp.  Also  in  form  wool  Hmp.  A 
dial,  form  of  '  hole.'    m.Yks.',  Hmp.  (J.R.W.) 

WOL,  see  Well,  v? 

WOLATT'S  HEAD,  phr.  Hrf.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]  The  (ossW,  PeiitaiiierusKnig/itii.  N.Gr' 
^.  (1877)  5th  S.  vii.  253. 

WOLD,  sb.  Yks.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  Glo.  Bdf  Also 
in  forms  old  Nhp.'^;  waudn.Yks.'e.Yks.' ;  wohdn.Lin.*; 
word  e.Yks. ;  would  Yks.  Not.'  [would  ;  woud.]  1.  A 
tract  of  elevated,  generally  level  and  treeless  land  ;  gen.  pi. 

n.Yks.'^  n.  &  e.Yks.  Wauds;  thus  the  ridge  of  hills  in  the 
East,  and  part  of  the  North  Riding  ...  is  called.  .  .  Some  call  all 
the  East  Riding  besides  llolderness,  and  in  distinction  from  it,  the 
Woulds,  Meriton  Praise  Ale  (1684)  80,  ed.  1697.  ne.Yks.' 
e.Yks.  Ray  1691);  e.Yks.'  He's  an  awd  man  from  the  wauds. 
m.Yks.',  Not.'  n.Lin.'  The  chalk  range  of  hills  which  runs  down 
Lincolnshire  from  North  to  South.  '  I've  seen  better  things  then 
that  upo'  th'  Wohds,'  is  a  sarcastic  reply  to  one  who  boasts  of  his 
own  doings  or  possessions.  Lei.',  Nhp".'*  Glo.  Up  above  on  the 
wolds  all  is  bleak,  dull,  and  uninteresting,  Gibbs  Colswold  Vill. 
(189B)  II. 

Hence  (i)  Waud-by,  ndj.  situate  on  the  '  Wolds  ' ;  (2) 
Wold('s-man,  .sb.  an  inhabitant  of  the  '  Wolds  ' ;  (3)  -wap, 


sb.  a  peculiar  and  rather  s'ovenly  method  of  binding  a 
sheaf,  used  on  the  '  Wolds ' ;  the  knot  thus  used. 

(i)  n.Yks.°  They  live  at  yan  o'  thor  waud-by  spots.     (2)  n.Lin. 
It  was  a  wolds-man  tell'd  me  last  market-daay  (M.P.).    (3)  n.Yks. 
(,I.W.),  e.Yks.'  (s.v.  Whap). 
2.  Open  forest  land. 

Glo.'*  Bdf.  There  was  a  wold  in  this  parish  [Souldrcp]  con- 
taining, perhaps,  80  acres  ;  and  if  pastures  covered  with  ant-hills, 
and  variegated  with  bushes,  furze,  and  the  coarsest  sedge- grasses, 
deserve  the  name  of  a  wold,  here  are  some  remains  of  it  at  the 
present  time,  Eatchelor  Agiic.  (1813I  240-1. 

WOLD,  adj.  LW.^  In  comb.  Wold  England,  the 
country,  as  opposed  to  London.    See  Old,  1  (33). 

Joe  Tucker  went  to  Lunnon.  . .  When  a  come  back  ...  a  zed, 
'Well,  it  med  be  all  very  well  vor  people  that's  used  to't,  but 
gimme  wold  England— that's  the  place  that  suits  me  best.' 

WOLDER.  sb.  and  v.  Obs.  or  obsol.  e..An.  Also  in  form 
woulder  Suf        1.  sb.   A  rolled  bandage.     See  Wowld. 

e.An.'    Suf.'Teent  quite  well,  I'm  forced  to  keep  thewoulderson. 
2.  V.  To  wrap  or  roll  up  in  a  bandage.    e.An.' 

WOLF,  sb.^  and  v.  "Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  written  wulf  Lakel.^ ;  and  in  form  wuff  n.Yks.* 
[wulf.]  1.  sb.   In   phr.   (i)   tJie   wolf  and  the   lamb,  a 

children's  game;  see  below;  (2)  to  nave  a  wolf  in  one's 
stomach,  to  have  an  enormous  appetite  or  unnatural 
craving  for  food. 

(I)  Abd.  Two  are  chosen— one  to  represent  the  wolf  and  the 
other  the  lamb.  The  other  players  join  hands  and  form  a  circle 
round  the  lamb.  The  wolf  tries  to  break  through  the  circle  and 
carry  ofi"  the  lamb.  -Those  in  the  circle  do  all  they  can  to  prevent 
the  wolf  from  entering  within  the  circle.  If  he  manages  to  enter 
the  circle  and  seize  the  lamb,  then  other  two  are  chosen,  Gomme 
Games  1,1898)  II.  399.      (2)  w.Yks,',  e.An.',  Suf.' 

2.  A  children's  game  ;  see  below. 

[One  player  acts  as  shepherd,  and  stands  at  one  side  of  the 
playground  or  field  ;  another  acts  as  wolf.  He  crouches  in  one 
corner,  or  behind  a  post  or  tree.  The  other  players  are  sheep, 
and  stand  close  together  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  ground  to  the 
shepherd.  The  shepherd  advances  and  calls  the  sheep.  At  the 
end  of  the  dialogue  the  sheep  run  across  to  the  shepherd  and  the 
wolf  pounces  out,  chases,  and  tries  to  catch  them.  Whoever  he 
catches  has  to  stand  aside  until  all  are  caught,  Gomme  Games  (1898) 
11.397-8.]  w.Yks.  '  Sheep,  sheep,  come  ho.-ne  ! '  'We  dare  not.' 
'What  are  you  frightened  of  ?'  'The  wolf  'The  wolf  has  gone 
home  for  seven  da^-s  ;  sheep,  sheep,  come  home,'  ib.  397.  Stf.  ili. 
Not.  ib.  398.  Lin.  16.  397.  Nrf.  ib.  398.  Suf.  The  game  was 
played  out  of  doors  in  a  meadow.  Two  long  parallel  lines  were 
drawn  about  fifty  3'ards  apart,  forming  bases  behind  them.  Two 
boys  stood  some  distance  apart  between  the  bases,  and  the  rest 
of  the  players  all  stood  within  one  base.  One  of  the  two  boys  in 
the  centre  acting  as  decoy  cried,  '  Sheep,  sheep,  come  home ! ' 
The  sheep  represented  by  the  boys  in  the  base  cried  back, '  We 
can't,  we're  al'raid  of  the  wolf.'  The  decoy  then  said — 'The 
wolfs  gone  to  Devonshire,  and  won't  be  back  for  seven  year. 
Sheep,  sheep,  come  home.'  The  sheep  then  made  rushes  from 
difl'erent  points,  and  tried  to  get  across  to  the  other  base.  The 
other  player  in  the  centre  tried  to  catch  the  sheep  as  they  ran. 
Those  caught  joined  the  side  of  the  wolf,  and  caught  others  in 
their  turn,  ib.  398.  Ken.  tb.  Sur.  ib.  397-8.  Sus.  The  wolf 
chases  until  he  has  caught  all  the  sheep,  and  put  them  in  his  den. 
He  then  pretends  to  taste  them,  and  sets  them  aside  as  needing 
more  salt.  The  shepherd  or  mother  comes  after  them,  and  the 
sheep  cover  their  heads  with  their  aprons.  The  mother  guesses 
the  name  of  each  child,  saying,  '  This  is  my  daughter — run  away 
home  !  '  until  she  has  freed  them  all,  il>.  398.     Wil.  ib.  397-8. 

3.  A  gnawing,  internal  pain  caused  by  cancer,  &c. 
e.An.i  A  poor    woman,   whose    husband    had    long   been   thus 

afflicted,  .  .  told  the  author,  that  the  Doctors  had  found  the  wolf, 
and  carried  it  away. 

4.  A  fish,  ?  the  cat-fish,  Artarrhichas  lupus,  or  the  rock- 
fish,  Labrns  maculatus. 

n.Yks.*  A  dark  coloured  fish  which  the  fishermen  prefer  for 
their  own  eating. 

5.  V.  To  eat  voraciously. 

Lakel.*  Thoo's  neea  casion  to  wulf  thi  dinner  doon  like  that. 
n.Yks.*  He  wolfs  it  down.  Sur.  None  o'  us  about  here  wud  liev 
them  pigsef  they  wus  gin  us,  arterthey  bin  a-wulfin'  tliej- varmints, 
Son  of  Marshes  On  Ski;  Hills  (1891)  193. 
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WOLF,  5 A. °  Obs.  e.An.  1.  An  arch  or  culvert  for 
water  to  pass  through.  Ess.  A'.  (Sr»  Q.  (1852)  ist  S.  vi.  411 ; 
Ess.'  2.  A  wooden  fence   placed   across   a  ditch   to 

prevent  cattle  straying  into  another  field.     e.Cy.  (Hall.) 

[Cp.  OE.  Inmnlf,  a  vault,  arch  (Sweet).] 

WOLGAR,  WOL(L,  see  Wilger,  While. 

WOLLER,  V.  Hmp.  [wolalr).]  To  press  or  beat 
down  ;  esp.  used  of  corn  or  grass. 

'  How  that  corn's  wollered  down.'  A  man  who  was  going  to 
beat  carpets  on  some  grass  said  he  would  cut  it  first,  because, 
'  when  you're  beating  carpets,  it  sort  o'  wollers  down  '  vW.H.E.). 

WOLLER,  WOLLOP,  see  Waller,  sA.^,  Wallop,  v.^ 

WOLLEY,  WOLLY,  see  Wallow,  adj.,  Wally,  sb} 

WOLPY,  adj.  Obs.  Dev.  Growing  sour;  turning 
from  good  to  bad.     Horae  Snbsecivae  {iTJ-;)  467. 

WOLRON,  sb.     Obs.    Sc.    A  poor,  miserable  creature. 

In  place  o'  her  ain  bonn}^  bairn,  slie  fand  a  withered  wohon, 
naetliing  but  skin  and  bane,  wi'  hands  HIce  a  moudiewort  and  a 
face  like  a  paddock,  a  mouth  frae  lug  to  lug,  and  twa  great  glowrin'een, 
Chambers  Pop.  Rhymrs  (ed.  1870)  70, 

[A  waistit  wolroun,  na  worth  bot  wourdis  to  clatter, 
Dunbar  Poems  (c.  1510)  ed.  Small,  II.  33.] 

WOLSH,  see  Wallowish. 

WOLT,  z;.  e.An.  [wolt.]  To  harass,  worry;  to  fatigue. 
e.An.',  Nrf.  (A,G,F.)    Cf  waiter,  3. 

WOLT,  WOLTER,  see  Welt,  sb.\  Walter. 

WOLVE,  see  Waive. 

WOMAN,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng. 
and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  oman  Hrf^ ;  ooman  Der. 
War.*  s.War.'  Brks.'  Sur.'  Sus.  Hmp. ;  uniman  Sc. 
Dev.  Cor.;  wunian  Sc.  Ir. ;  wuniman  Sc.  Cum.  Nrf. 
Dev. ;    wummin   Sc.      [wii'man ;    unisn.]  1.   sb.    In 

comb,  (i)  Woman-big,  grown  to  womanhood  ;  (2)  -body, 
a  female  ;  a  woman;  (3) -calf,  a  coward  ;  (4) -folk,  see  (2); 
gen.  used  in  pL;  (5)  -fond,  of  a  inan :  in  love  with  a 
woman;  (6)  -grown  or  -growed,  see  (i)  ;  (7)  -house, 
a  laundry;  (8)  -niuckle,  see  (i);  (9)  -party,  see  (2); 
(10)  -scared,  shy  in  the  presence  of  women  ;  (11)  school, 
a  dame  school  ;  (12)  -'s  tongue,  [a)  the  aspen  grass, 
Popidus  tiemitla  ;  (6)  the  quaking-grass,  Biisa  media. 

( I  ]  Ayr.  She  never  saw  her  mother  again  till  she  was  woman- 
big.  Service  Di:  Diiguiil  ed.  1887  >  202.  (2)  Frf.  Is't  a  man-body, 
or  just  a  woman-body?  Barrie  Toimiiy  (1896)  xxiv.  Lnk.  How 
men  can  come  roun'  to  a  woman  body's  notions  when  their  ain 
vanity  is  at  stake !  Roy  Gciieialship  (ed.  1895)  122.  Twd,  Wife  ! 
na,  na,  nae  woman-body  for  me!  Buchan  IVeadier  {iQgg)  15. 
Nhb.*  They  should  get  some  decent  woman-body  ti  leuk  cfter  the 
bairns.  n.Yks.^  (31  Dev,  Mrs,  M.  called  her  small  boy  a  '  woman- 
calf  for  being  afraid  of  my  dog,  Repoits  Provinc.  (1885)  No,  8. 
(4)  Sc.  We  women-folk  have  to  wait  till  we're  bidden,  Keith 
Iiii/i\ii  Uncle  (1896)  105.  Sh.L  Wumman  folk  wid  tink  'at  doo 
wis  in  a  blue  pashen,  S/i.  News  (Mar.  31,  1900).  Kcd.  Nae  langer 
noo  on  women-folks  Scared  Sandy's  notions  ran.  Grant  Ltivs 
(1884)  7.  Rxb.  There's  ower  little  skatT  for  women-folk  i'  this 
world,  Hamilton  Oii/lcius  (1897)  15.  Nhb.CiiATT Poc;;<s  {1866)  86  ; 
Nhb.*  (s,v.  Woman-body).  e.Dur.*  (s.v.  Folk).  Cum.  Women-fwok 
mun  clatter,  Elahire  Poc/.  /Ffc.  (ed,  1842)  211.  n,Yks.=,  e,Yks,i 
MS.  add.  (T.H,),  w.Yka.  (J.W,),  Glo,'",  OxO  MS.  add.  Ken. 
Don't  be  rid  over  by  j'er  women-folk  so  meek-like,  man  I  Carr 
Collage  Flk.  (1897')  54.  Dor.  Dada  .  . .  upbraided  his  women-folk, 
Francis  Pastorals  (1901)  219.  w.Som,'  Also  female  servants. 
Dev. 3,  Cor. 3  [Araer.  I  hev  heerd  that  the  Stetsons  have  got  to 
makin'  war  on  women-folks.  Fox  Voidetla  (1900)  33.]  (5)  Der. 
My  brother,  who'd  shown  no  sign  o'  bein'  ooman-fond  afore,  went 
coortin'  o'  her,  Gilchrist  Nat.  Milloit  (1902'!  123.  (6)  Sc.  Ye 
were  woman  grown  when  I  was  but  a  lassie,  Keith  Indian  Uncle 
(1896)  4.  Ayr.  Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman-grown. 
Burns  Colter's  Sal.  Night  I,n85)  st,  4,  Sus.  Neither  she  nor  her 
brother  dared  ever  say  a  word  about  the  matter  till  they  were  man 
and  woman  grown,  Egerton  Flk.  and  Ways  (1884')  116.  Som. 
You'll  be  one-an'-twenty— an'  woman-growed,  an'  free  to  do  as 
you  will,  Raymond  Men  o'  Mendip  (1898)  xii.  (7)  Sc.  The  term 
often  occurs  in  this  sense,  in  old  lists  of  furniture,  &c..  and  in  law 
cases  (Jam.i.  n.Sc.  He  saw  a  great  deal  of  water  lying  on  the 
floors  of  the  woman-house  and  kitchen,  Slate  of  Process  Mrs. 
Forbes  v.  David  Scot  of  Benhobii  fi7541  (I'i.).  Rnf.  These  poor, 
ignorant  girls  must  have  felt  a  mighty  change  from  the  peat-reek 
and  heather  of  their  fatherland  to  the  prison-like  incarceration  of 


them  in  large  central  buildings  of  the  public  works  called  '  women- 
houses,'  there  to  toil  with  unremitting  regularity,  Wallace 
Sclioolniastcr  (1899')  154.  (8)  Sc.  The  elf  .  .  ,  gart  her  grow 
woman-inuckle  in  twa-thrce  days,  Edb.  Mag.  (Sept,  i8i8)  156 
(Jam.),  Cld.  (lA.)  GaU.  When  Janet  grew  to  be  woman-inuckle, 
Gavin  kept  the  habit,  Crockett  Slukit  Min.  (1893!  32.  (9)  Don. 
1  he  weemen  parties  an'  others  persuaded  him  from  it,  Macmanus 
BendofPoad(i8g8)  8.  (10)  Dmb.  }Ie  stood  back  sae  woman- 
scared  wi'  bashfu'  e'e,  Salmon  Gouodeau  (1868)  42.  (11)  e.Lth. 
A  '  woman  sclioole  '  was  established  at  Knows  '  for  lassies  and 
groundiiigyoung  ones' over  which  adiscreet  woman  was  appointed, 
Waddell  Old  Kirk  C/ir.  (1893)  81.     (12  a,  b)  Brks.' 

2.  Plir.  (i)  a  ii'omaii's  ivork,  that  which  takes  up  a 
woman's  whole  time  ;  (2)  the  tvomait  thai  mviis  one,  one's 
wife  ;  (3)  to  lay  the  ivoman's  song,  see  below;  (4)  to  lead 

from  the  oldivoman,  a  card-playing  term  :  to  lead  a  single 
card  of  a  suit  in  a  hand  at  whist;  (5)  ivonian  alive,  an 
exclamation  of  impatience  or  surprise;  (61  woman  dear, 
a  term  of  address;  also  used  as  an  expletive;  (7)  ivoman 
side  out,  womanish  ;  showing  weakness,  as  by  weeping. 

(t)  Kcb.  Thae  bairns  are  just  a  woman's  warkTo  keep  them  clean 
an' tidy,  Armstrong //i^^/fiiV/i;  (1890)  139.  n.Cy..  Yks.  (J.W.)  (al 
Ir. '  How  would  the  woman  that  owns  you  be?'  'Hearty,  thankyou,' 
Lover  Handy  Andy  [18^2]  vi.  (3;  Fif.  An  emphatic  phr.  denoting 
to  change  mirth  to  sorrow,  for  the  loss  of  a  husband,  child,  or  lover 
(Jam.)  ;  Thou  has  gotten  the  woman's  song  laid,  as  thou  promised  ; 
thou  art  over  long  living  :  it  had  been  good  for  the  women  of 
Kirkaldy,  that  thou  had  been  dead  long  since.  .  .  Many  pretty  men 
has  thou  putten  down  both  in  ships  and  boats  ;  thou  has  gotten 
the  woman's  song  laid  now,  Extracts  from  Session  Rec.  of  Kirkaldy, 
Statist.  Ace,  XVHl,  634  (ib.).  (4)  War,3  (5)  Ir.  Whisht,  whisht, 
woman  alive  !  Barlow  Slianirock  (1901)  13.  Ess,  Woman  alive  ! 
there's  no  contenting  you,  Burmester  Lott's  Alice  1 1901)  65.  (6) 
Gall.,  Wgt,  (A,W,)  Ir,  Och  woman,  dear,  did  you  ever  see  the 
like  of  that  now,  at  all  ?  Barlow  Martin's  Conip.  (1896)  12.  (7) 
w.Yks,  I  dared  not  show  it,  chance  he  should  see  me  woman  side 
out,  Snowden  IVeb  of  Weaver  {i8g6)  ix. 

3.  A  familiar  term  of  address;  sometimes  used  con- 
temptuously. 

Sc.  Woman  Isabella,  what  ill  have  I  done  ye  that  ye  cannot  let 
me  die  in  peace,  Keith  Lisbeth  (1894)  iv.  Abd.  '  What  mean  ye, 
wuman?'  '  Wuman  !  quo'  he.  My  name's  Grisel  Grant.' Mac- 
donald  Warlock  (1882)  1.  Ayr.  Hoot!  woman,  there's  nae 
Burkcrs  noo,  Service  Dr.  Diigidd  (ed.  1887)  235.  Slk.  And 
wumman,  Jenny,  what  div  'e  think  I  heard  the  day?  Thomson 
Driinnneltiale  (1901)  78. 

4.  A  maid-servant. 

Sc.  1  wonder  ye  dare  put  such  an  affront  on  me  before  the 
women.  What  better  will  they  be  thinking  you  than  a  servant 
yourself  if  you're  so  ready  to  do  their  work  for  them  ?  Keith 
Liibeth  (1894)  iii.  Per.  Mistress  Briggs,  my  leddy's  woman,  kens 
a'  about,  an'  it  was  her  telled  Miss  Finlayson,  Clzlakd Inc/tbi ackeit 
(1883)  65,  ed.  1887. 

5.  A  familiar  term  for  a  wife  ;  gen.  in  comb.  Old  woman. 
See  Old,  1  (154,  a). 

w.Yks.  Fratchin  wi  his  woman.  Back  at  Mooin  Olni.  (1865)  a. 
n.Lin.'  (Rare).  Cum  when  I  maay  I  alus  fin'  your  woman  at 
wark.  War.*  s.War.'  '  My  old  'ooman  '  is  the  usual  term  used 
by  an  old  labourer  in  speaking  of  his  wife,  Hrf.=  Labourers  call 
their  wives  '  the  'oman.'  Brks,  My  ole  'ooman  kips  ma  rayther 
shart,  Havden  Round  our  I'm.  (igoi)  31.  Nrf.  Ill  tell  ye  th' 
wuds  I  used  ter  say  ter  my  old  wumman  in  our  young  time, 
Mann  Dulditch  (1902)  40.  Sur.'  Sus.  My  old  'ooman's  got  the 
rheumatics  (F.E.S.).  Hmp.  His  old  'ooman  she  gets  ter'ble 
scared,  Condi.  Mag.  (Aug.  1902I  236.  Cor.  Ef  I'd  ben  killed,  sar, 
as  I  thoft  I  wor  fust,  thinks  1,  what'U  my  poor  ould  'umman  do  ? 
Forfar  Pentowan  (,1859)  i.  [Amer.  I  told  my  woman  last  night, 
Cent.  Mag.  (Sept.  1902;  701,] 

6.  A  sweetheart. 

w.Yks.  (J.W.),  ni.Lan,'  (s.v.  Moll),  s.Lan."  Aw  ycr  theaw's 
getten  a  woman  at  last. 

7.  V.  To  court. 

s.Chs.i  Diiaa  aat')nil  uwd  ilniif  fur  goa"  u  wiim  unin. 

8.  With  over:  to  tyrannize  over,  to  domineer  over. 

Nrf.  She  aint  a-goin'  to  be  '  womaned  '  over  by  ne'r  a  one  on 
ye,  .Spilling  Giles's  Trip  (1872)  65. 

WOMB,  sb.     Obs.    Sc.  Yks.    A  belly.    Cf  wame. 

Sc.  His  womb  stood  out  an  ell  before,  Colvil  Whigs  Snpplic. 
(1796)  I.  193.     w.Yks.'  (s.v.  Waam). 
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WOMBLE,  WOMILL,  see  Wamble,  Wimble,  sb.^ 
WOMMAL,  WOMMLE.  see  Wornil,  Wamble. 
WON,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  Der.  Also  in  forms  woan  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.' ;  woane 
s.Lan.' ;  wone  Sc.  Nhb."  n.Yks.'  Chs.''^^;  wonn  Dur.; 
wonne  Sc.  N.Cy.=  Der.>;  wooan  s.Lan.'  Chs.'^^;  woon 
Dur.  Wm. :  vvun  Rxb.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.'^  Nhb."  Cum.'*  n.Yks.^ 
m.Yks.'  w.Yks.i  s.Lan.' ;  wunn  Dur.  [wun,  wsn  ;  won.l 
1.  V.  Todwell,  live;  to  abide,  stay  ;  to  haunt.  Cf.  win,  z'.^ 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  I  cam  to  see  my  ae  brother  That  wons  in  this 
grene  wood,  Scott  Minstrehy  (ed.  1806)  11.  431.  Kcd.  There 
wons  a  miller  near  the  Dee,  Grant  i(i>'s  (1884)  197.  Per.  She 
wons  contented  with  her  mam,  Amarg  the  curling  peat  reek, 
SpENCEPof/Ks  (1898)  42.  Ayr.  There's  auld  Rob  Morris  that 
wons  in  yon  glen.  Burns  Auld  RobMmns,  st.  i.  Slk.Thebonny 
May  That  wons  in  yonder  glen,  Chr.  North  TVoc/fS  (ed.  1856)  III. 
191.  Kcb.  Ahe  Girzy  Mitchell,  wha  wonned  in  the  Tannimaws, 
Elder  Borgue  {i^g-})  29.  N.Cy.'^,  Nhb.»  Obsol.,  Dur.  (K.)  Cum. 
Wee  Wully  wuns  on  yonder  brow,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed.  iBoS) 
64;  Cum."»  Wm.  Whare  ivver  ye  woon,  Hutton  Bian  New 
IVnrk  {i-j^^')  1.  488.  n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.^  We  wun  at  t'aud  heeaf 
yet.  e.Yks. '  He  wuns  at  such  a  place'  (nearly  obs.),  Marshall 
Riii-.Econ.  (1788?.  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Since  I  won  here  (D.L.) ; 
w.Yks.'  Lan.  His  granny's  alive,  and  wooans  weh  his  noant 
Margery,  Waugh  Skclchrs  (1855)  120  ;  Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.', 
Chs.123,  Der.i 

Hence  (i)  Wonner,  sb.  an  inhabitant ;  (2)  Wonning,  j6. 
a  dwelling  ;  an  abode  ;  the  chief  house  on  a  farni  ;  (3) 
Wonninghouse,  si.  a  dwelling-house  ;  a 'wonning.' 

(i)  Rxb.  (Jam.)  (2)  The  term  is  still  used  to  denote  the  chief 
house  on  a  farm,  or  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  tenant  in  contra- 
distinction from  those  possessed  by  the  cottars,  hinds,  herds,  &c. 
(16.)  Wm.  Aur  wooning  is  net  aboon  a  dozen  stane-thraws 
fra  this  spot,  Hutton  Bian  New  Wark  (1785)  1.  353.  w.Yks.^ 
They  war  feaful  fain,  1  promise  the,  when  they  clapt  ther  een  o' 
me,  an  a  wunnin  naa  girt  way  off.  (3)  Rxb.  (Jam.)  ;  The  byre's 
the  place  for  flea-luggit  auld  clushets,  and  no  the  wonning-house, 
Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  207. 

2.  sb.  Obs.  A  dwelling  ;  an  abode.    Cf.  wane,  sb.' 
Sc.    Puddy   cam    to   the   mouse's  wonne,   Siiarpe  Ballad  Bk. 
(1823)  87,  ed.  1868.     Lnk.  The  prizeawarded,  ilkanefor  his  wone 
They   gallop   on,    MuiR  Mittstielsy  (1816J  11.      [Levins  Mauip. 
^1570'.] 
(1.  OE.  wuiiian,  to  dwell ;  to  inhabit  (Sweet).] 
WON,  see  Wear,  v.\  Win,  i'.'^  Wind,  v."^ 
WONDER,  sb.,  V.  and  ai/v.    Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
Eng.  and  Aus.     Also  in  forms  wondher  Don.  e.Yks.' ; 
wonner  Sc.  Yks.  Stf.  n.Lin.'  Aus.;  wunner  Cai.' ;  wunnher 
N.L'   [wBnd3(r;  wB-n3(r.]      1.  sb.  In conip.(i) Wonder- 
stone,  see  below  ;  (2)  -wench,  a  sweetheart. 

(i)  Som.  The  road  to  Wookey  Hole— shows  in  places  in  the  Red 
Marl  a  bed  called  the  '  wonder  stone,'  a  beautiful  breccia  consisting 
of  yellow  transparent  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime,  disseminated 
through  a  dark  red  earthy  dolomite.  Woodward  Geo!.  Etig.  and 
Wales  (1876)  135.  (2)  w.Yks.  Some  followed  us  in,  and  with 
them  my  wonder  wench,  Snowden  IVeb  of  Weaver  (1896)  iii. 

2.  Phr.  (I)   the  almighty  wonder,  (2)  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  a  great  wonder  ;  very  wonderful. 

(i)  Don.  It's  the  almighty  wondher  to  me  ye  wore  n't  dead  ten 
years  ago,  Cent.  Mag.  (July  1901)  432.  (2)  Don.  It's  the  wondher 
of  the  wurrl'  to  me  some  of  them  gran'  words  didn't  stick  in  it 
[his  throat],  Macmanus  Bend  0/ Road  (,\^gQ)  245. 

3.  A  prodigy  ;  anything  very  excellent. 

Lnk.  He  can  tell,  the  wee  wonner!  the  cause  o'  the  thun'er, 
Nicholson  Hame  Idylls  (1870)  24.  Yks.  My  eye,  he's  a  wonner, 
he  be ;  he's  almost  as  big  as  Tichborne,  Fethf.rston  Farmer, 
115.  s.Stf.  Murray  Auitl  Rachel  (ed.  1889)  116.  n.Lin.'  That 
herse  is  aboot  th'  best  hunter  that  iver  was  foai'd  e"  th'  No'th 
Ridin'.  He  is  a  wonner  at  jumpin",  my  eye!  [Aus.  Great  Gosh  ! 
ain't  he  a  wonner?  Lotigiiian's  Mag.  (Aug.  1901)  302.] 

4.  Used  as  a  term  of  conteinpt. 

Cai.'  A  witless  wunner.  Ayr.  Our  Whipper-in,  wee  blastit 
wonner.  Burns  Twa  Dogs  (1786)  1.  65.  Dmf.  Men  are  but  poor 
spindle-shanked  whiffling  wonners,  Carlyle  Lett.  (1830  . 

5.  A  sprite  of  a  child.         N.L'  Come  here,  ye  wunnher,  ye. 

6.  V.  In  phr.  (i)  to  tiiake  one  wonder  ivhat  ails  one,  used 
as  a  threat  of  a  beating  or  punishment;  (2)  to  ivonder- 
holloiv,  an  expression  of  astonishment  or  wonder ;  (3)  to 


tt'onder  oneself,  to   wonder;    (4)  —  ivid  it,  to   be   much 
surprised  ;  see  below. 

(i)N.L'A'll  mak  ye  wunnhur  what  ailsye.  (2')  e.Yks.' Oh,  it's 
thoo,  is  it  ?  Ah  wondhered-hollow  when  Ah  heeard  tha  knock. 
(3)  Don.  I  wondher  me  very  much,  Where's  Widow's  Pat  the 
night,  Macmanus  Bend  0/ Road  (i8g8)  38.  (4")  Wm.  On  arriving 
at  the  place  he  heard  the  defendant  shouting,  '  I'm  as  good  as  thee 
or  I'll  wonder  wid  it,'  tf'iit.  Gazette  (May  24,  1902)  2. 
7.  adv.   Wonderfully  ;  extremely,  verj'. 

Sc.  O  lady,  I  heard  a  wee  horn  toot.  And  it  blew  wonder 
clear,  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  (1806)  I.  172.  Per.  Ye  keep  your 
tryst  sae  wonder  weel,  I  hand  ye  true  as  Carron  steel,  Halidur- 
ton  Dunbar  (1895)  106.     s.Sc.  T.  Scott  Poems  (1793)  357. 

WONDER,  see  Undern. 

WONDERFUL,  adj.  and  adv.  In  gen.  dial,  and  colloq. 
use  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  Also  in  forms  oonderful  Wor. 
Oxf.';  wonderfu',  wonerfu'  Sc. ;  wonerful  Suf  Dev.  ; 
wonnerful  Yks.  Suf  Cor. ;  wonnervul  Brks.' ;  wunnerful 
Brks.  Nrf.  1.  adj.  Used  of  sick  or  feeble  persons  ;  see 
below. 

w.Yks.  Wonderful  is  applied  to  any  one  who  does  not  mend 
much,  but  manages  to  keep  up  his  pecker,  or  to  very  old  people, 
who  cannot  do  much  more  than  spend  their  time  in  a  passive  way, 
Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Jan.  27,  1900) ;  (J.W.) 

2.  Great,  large. 

Sc.  (A. W.), w.Yks.,  MidL  (J.W.)  Lin.!  There  were  a  wonderful 
lot  of  people  at  the  wake.  Brks,'  Ther  be  a  wonnervul  crap  o' 
apples  this  year  to  be  zurc.  Suf.  I  fare  a  won'erful  deal  better 
(M.E.R.). 

3.  adv.  Very,  extremely,  remarkably,  surprisingly. 

e.Sc.  We  prospered  won'erfu'  weel  at  the  commencement. 
Strain  Eliiislie's  Drag-net  (1900)  29.  Ayr.  They're  maistly 
wonderfu'  contented.  Burns  Twa  Dogs  (1786)  1.  84.  Lnk. 
Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  97.  w.Yks.,  Midi.  (J.W.I,  Not.' 
Lei,'  O'd  Dan'l  had  use  to  sweer  woondeiful !  War.^  They  say 
he  is  wonderful  well  off.  w.Wor.  I'se  oonderful  fond  o'  ma 
cy-der,  S.  Beauchamp  Nelly  Hamilton  (1875)  II.  213.  Ox'.i 
Dhas  u  uon-duurfl  pret-i  lit-1  krem  jug  u  yooTn.  Brks.  Hayden 
Thatched  Cotl.  {igo2)  g.  Hrt.  'Wonderful  sluddy,'  very  muddy, 
CussANS  Hist.  Hrt.  (1879-1881)  III.  321.  Nrf.  Mann  Dnlditch 
(1902)21.  Suf.  Wonnerful  sadly,  c.Wii,  £>_)'.  r;';;ifs  (1892).  Ess.' 
Wonderful  pretty.  Sur.'  Wonderful  hot.  Dor.  Wonderful  stiff 
inherjints,  Francis  Pas/o;n/s  (igoi)  igo.  Som.  I  shan't  be  so 
wonderful  long,  Raymond  Tryphena  (1895")  61.     Dev.*,  Cor.^ 

Hence  Wonderfully,  adv.  very,  extremely. 

Sc.  (A.W.),  w.Yks.  U-W. )  Suf.  She  was  wonderfully  pleased 
to  see  me  (M.E.R.V 

WONDERMENT,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Wor. 
Glo.  Ess.  Wil.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  hoonderment  Glo. ; 
oonderment  se.Wor.'  Glo."^  Wil.;  wunderment  Yks. 
[wBnd3(r)ra3nt.]  1.  sb.  Astonishment ;  a  cause  of 
wonder. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  w.Yks.  Ide  gottan  me  wunderment  a  good  deal 
passified,  Tom  Treddlehovle  Bairitsia  Ann.  (1859)  42.  Lan. 
Looking  all  wonderment  at  the  changed  appearance  of  the  young 
lady,  Brierley  Ok<o/'/Fo;A,  ii.  s.Lan.'  Glo.  It  caused  a  deal  of 
oonderment  in  the  country,  Gissinc.  Both  of  this  Parish  (1889)  I. 
103.  Ess.'  n.Wil. What  caused  the  most 'wonderment '  was  the 
planting  of  the  horse-chestnuts,  Jefferies  Amaiyllis  (1887)  257. 
Cor.  Harris  Our  Cove  (1900)  87. 

2.  Anything  strange,  unaccustomed,  or  not  understood  ; 
matterfortalk  ;  a  foolish  pastime  ;  folly,  nonsense  ;  tricks. 

Nhb.  Jones  Nhb.  (1871)  66.  s.Wor.',  se.Wor.'  Glo.'  He's 
all'us  goin'  on  with  his  woonderments  ;  Glo.*  Wil.' Any  occupa- 
tion that  appears  fanciful  and  unpractical  to  the  rustic  mind.  Thus 
a  boy  who  had  a  turn  for  inventions,  drawings,  or  anytliing  else 
of  a  similar  nature  which  lies  outside  the  ordinary  routine  of  a 
labourer's  daily  life,  would  be  described  as  always  'aater  his 
'oonderments.*  n.Wil.  Used  as  a  sort  of  term  of  reproval  for  all 
manner  of  amusements  as  distinguished  from  work  (E.H.G.). 

3.  V.  To  wonder  at  anything  ;  to  waste  time  on  unprofit- 
able occupations  ;  to  be  dreamy  ;  to  play  the  fool. 

Glo.  Un  a  zite  of  oondermentin  may'd  o'  th'  stwuns,  Cheltenham 
E.xam.  (Feb.  12,  1896)  8;  Buckman  Darke's  Sojourn  (1890)  vi. 
Ess.  Clark  J.  Noakes  (1839)  Gl.  Wil.'  Missus  wur  out,  an'  the 
gills  come  out  an'  begun  a  'oondermentin'  an'  terrifyin'  I,  215. 

WONDERS,  sb.  pi.  Cor.'*  A  tingling  sensation  in 
the  extremities,  caused  by  cold.    Also  called  Gwenders. 
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WONDERSOME,  ndj.  Sc.  Lan.  Dev.  Also  in  form 
wonderzom  Dev.  [wenda(r)s3m.]  Wonderful ;  also 
used  (uivb. 

Gall.  A  wondersome  lucky  lass  was  Mistress  Veronica,  Crockett 
Banner  0/  Blue  (,1902)  xiii.  Lan.  It's  wondersome  to  me  lieaw 
some  dar'  go  to  sleep,  I.ahee  Kelitp's  Keystitas  Goose  ^1887)  12. 
D:v.  Learge  az  Jerusalem,  I'm  tould,  .  .  Zo  wonderzom  the  place, 
Peter  Pindar  ll'ks.  ti8i6)  IV.  171. 

Hence  Wondersomely,  adv.  wonderfully. 
•    Dev.  How  wonderzomly  cheap  !  ib.  IV.  172. 

"WONDING-SHEET,  sb.  w.Sc.  (Jam.  Siipp/.)  A  wind- 
ing-sheet for  the  dead. 

WONDLE-SHEET,  sb.  w.Sc.  (Jam.  Sttppl.)  Also  in 
form  wonnle-.     A  winding-sheet  for  the  dead. 

WONG,  sb.  Yks.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  e.An.  Also  in 
forms  wang  Yks.  Nrf  Suf. ;  wr.ng  Nhp.^     [woq  ;  war).] 

1.  A  field  ;  a  meadow;  low-lying  land,  often  marshy. 
Yks.  At  Tickhill  are  lands,  all  or  mostly  meadow,  called  the 

North  Wongs,  South  Wongs,  SalTron  Wongs,  and  Church  Wongs, 
N.  (jf  O.  (1856)  2nd  S.  ii.  79;  A  village  called  Wetwang,  ib.  237. 
Not.  '  The  Wong,'  a  large  field  near  Belvoir  Castle  (L.C.M."|; 
(J.H.B.)  Lin.'  The  Wong  at  Horncastle.  n.Lin.  Sutton  IVds. 
(1881).  sw.Lin.i  Lei.'  Flit-wong,  Hard-acre-wong.  Nhp.^,  e.An.' 
Nrf.  I  know  five  or  six  fields  so  named  ;  they  are  all  meadow,  with 
a  small  rill  of  water  rising  in  them,  A'.  &"  Q.  (1856)  and  S.  i.  522. 
Suf.  A  village  called  Wangford,  tb.  2nd  S.  li.  237. 

2.  An  unenclosed  division  of  an  unenclosed  parish. 
e.An.'      Suf.   Morton  Cyclo.  ^grk.  (1863);    Rainciud  yl^iic. 

(1819)  302,  ed.  1849. 

3.  A  measure  of  land.     n.Lin.' 

[1.  OE.  waiii^,  a  plain,  mead,  field,  place  (Hall).] 

WONG,  WONLYNE,  see  Whang,  v.,  Windlin. 

WONNELS,  see  Windle,  si.* 

WONST,  aiiu.     Obs.    s.Lan.'    On  purpose. 

WONST,  see  Once. 

WONT,  v.<-  Sc.  n.Cy.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  'War.  Also  in 
form  wonten  Lin.'  [went.]  1.  Obs.  or  obsoL  To  be 
accustomed  ;  to  use.     Cf  won. 

Sc.  O  why  is  j'our  cheek  sae  wan,  Willie,  Sae  red  that  wont  to 
be!  Jamieson  Pop.  BaUciils  ^I8o6l  I.  64.  Dmb.  Our  parish  kirk 
whare  I  wont  to  gae,  Taylor  Poems  (1827)  50.  Lth.  To  the  auld 
kirk  ye  wont  to  row  Toddlin'  wi'  me,  Ballantine  Poems  { 1856) 
7.  Dmf.  Where  oft  with  my  charmer  I  wonted  to  rove,  James 
Kennedy  Poems  (1823)  156.  Gall.  They're  a' grown  as  serious 
as  our  auld  minister  wont  to  be  at  a  sacrament,  MACfAGCVRX 
Encycl.  (1824)  29,  ed.  1876. 

2.  To  accustom,  domesticate,  familiarize. 

Ayr.  Ance  to  the  Indies  I  were  wonted,  Burns  Ep.  to  Maj. 
Logan  (Oct.  30,  1786)  st.  12.  n.Cy.  (Hall.),  Lin.'  Lei.'  If  you 
tek  the  cat,  you'll  hev  to  butter  her  feet  to  wont  her,  an'  then  it's 
chanch  if  shay  doon't  coom  back  'ere  agen.  Nhp.'  The  child  has 
not  been  with  them  long  :  she  won't  be  so  dull  when  she's  wonted. 
Etty  must  go  to  school  another  half-j-ear  to  wont  Nancy.     War.^ 

3.  Obs.  Comb.  Wontto-be,  a  custom  or  habit  that 
prevailed  in  a  former  time. 

Ags.  (Jam.)  Frf.  Mony  wont-to-be's,  nae  doubt,  An' customs 
we  ken  nought  about.  Were  then  in  vogue,  Ptper  of  Peebles  {i-^g^)  7. 

WONT,  z;.*  Oxf  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  yoke  animals.     (Hall.) 

WONT,  see  Went,  ib.^ 

WONTED,  ppl.  adj.  Cum.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Turned,  as  milk.     (Hall.) 

WONTEN,  WONTER,  see  Wont,  v.\  Wanty. 

WONWEARD,  see  Wanweird,  Wanworth. 

WONY,  adj.  Also  in  form  wawny.  [woni.]  Little, 
'weeny.' 

n  Yks.  There  was  a  little  weeny  wony  pig  (I  W. \ 

WOO.  WOOCH,  see  Wo,  Wool,  s4.',  Woosh. 

WOOD,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  'ood  se.Wor.'  Oxf  w.Som.'  nw.Dev.' ; 
wod  Sc.  (Jam.  Siifipl.) ;  wud(e  Sc.  (Jam.)  [wud.]  1.  sb. 
In  comb,  (i)  Wood-acre,  a  measure  of  land  three-eighths 
larger  than  a  statute  acre  ;  (2)  -bound,  (tx)  of  land  :  en- 
cumbered and  overgrown  with  tall,  woody  hedgerows; 
(b)  of  a  drawer,  &c. :  swollen  with  damp,  so  that  it  will 
not  open  ;  (3)  -canter,  a  timber-carrier  who  conveys  the 
felleci  timber  from  the  wood;  see  Cant,  sb.^  9  (2);   (4) 


•collier,  obs.,  a  charcoal-burner ;  a  man  who  cuts  wood 
for  charcoal;  (5)  -ciaft,  wooden  articles;  (6)  -cut,  see 
below;  (7)  evil,  a  disease  of  sheep  and  cattle;  the  same 
as  '  moor-evil '  ;  (8)  -fall,  a  tract  of  underwood  marked 
for  cutting  ;  (9)  -fent,  -fin,  or  -fint,  a  stack  of  firewood  ; 
the  place  where  firewood  is  stored;  (10)  -full,  a  coal- 
mining term:  full  to  the  top  exactly;  see  below;  (11) 
-hacker,  a  woodman  ;  (12)  -head,  refuse  chips  or  blocks  of 
whinstone,  unsuitable  Ibr  paving-blocks  or  other  uses; 

(13)  -hen,  obs.,  a  fowl  paid  as  tribute  for  licence  to  take 
a  load  of  wood  from  the  lord's  forest;  (14)  -hire,  cbs., 
a  small  out-rent ;  (15)  -horse,  a  rack  for  supporting 
planks  of  wood  set  up  to  be  seasoned  or  ready  for  the 
joiner's  use;  (16)  -hus,  a  wood-barn;  (17)  -ill,  see  (7)  ; 
(18)  -kerne,  obs.,  an  outlaw  living  in  the  woods;  (19) 
•land,  a  kind  of  soil  ;  see  below  ;  (20)  -lander,  an  in- 
habitant of '  High  Suffolk';  (21) -lands,  see  below;  (22) 
-layer,  young  plants  of  oak  or  other  timber  laid  into 
hedges  among  whitethorn  '  layer' ;  (23)  -man,  a  carpenter; 
(24)  -measure,  see  below;  (25)  -nog,  a  piece  of  timber 
used  in  half-timbered  houses ;  see  Nog,  sA.'  2 ;  (26) 
-noggin,  a  half-timbered  house;  (27)  -pile,  a  stack  of 
wood;  (28)  -plea  court,  obs.,  a  court  held  to  determine 
all  matters  of  wood  and  cattle-feeding  ;  (29)  -reve,  (a) 
a  woodman ;  a  woodcutter ;  an  officer  charged  with  the 
care  and  management  of  woods  ;  {b)  a  man  who  buys  lots 
of  standing  wood  which  he  cuts  down  to  sell  for  firing; 

(30)  -rick,  a  stack  of  faggot-wood  not  split  into  brands ; 

(31)  -riding,  a  greensward  road  which  intersects  a  wood  ; 

(32)  -roughed,  of  cattle  and  pigs:  entered  in  the  marks- 
man's books  ;  (33)  -seer,  the  insect  which  is  found  in 
the  white  froth  deposited  on  plants;  the  froth  itself; 
(34)  -sere,  ia)  decayed  or  hollow  pollard  ;  (b)  the  month 
or  season  for  felling  wood  ;  (35)  -sere  ground,  -sere  land, 
or  -sour  land,  loose,  springy  soil  ;  land  which  will  not 
produce  corn  until  it  has  been  chalked  ;  wet,  swampy 
land  :  (36)  -shuck,  a  buyer  of  felled  wood  ;  (37)  -singlet, 
a  coffin  ;  (38)  -tender,  obs.,  an  officer  employed  in  the 
salt  towns  to  see  that  the  fuel  was  properly  stacked  so 
that  there  was  no  risk  of  fire  ;  (39)  -tin,  tin-ore  having 
a  structural  resemblance  to  wood  ;  (40)  -wagon,  a  pole- 
wagon  to  carry  timber;  (41)  -want,  a  hole  or  defect  in 
a  post  or  piece  of  wood  ;  see  Want,  sA.'  3;  (42)  -ward, 
obs.,  a  forest  keeper  ;  (43) -wind,  a  wind  instrument  made 
of  wood  ;  (44)  -work,  carpentry  ;  (45)  -wright,  see  (23). 

(i)Hrf.  Marshall /f«'/«f(i3i8)  II.  314.  (2,(1  e.Nrf.  Marshall 
Riir.  Eton.  (1787^  (i)  ne.Lan.'  (3)  n.Yks.*  (4)  w.Yks.2  (5) 
Lth.  The  new  modes  in  plenishing, — Clocks,  knick-knacks,  grates, 
an'  woodcraft,  Lumsden  Sheep-head  (1893)  72.  (6)  w.Yks.  Ah 
nivver  saw  a  Sheflfilder  yit  but  wot  tuck  as  much  room  ta  turn  a 
corner  az  a  pair  a  wood-cuts,  Tom  Treddlehoyle  Bairnsla  Ann. 
(1854')  4r.  (7)  Hrt.  The  husbandman's  Jewel's  receipt  to  cure  the 
wood-evil  in  sheep  and  lambs.  This  author  calls  it  the  youghth.  or 
knuckle  evil,  or  crook.  It  hath  ...  a  name  from  the  neck  or  leg 
growing  crooked.  Some  call  it  the  wood-evil.  Some  suppose 
they  get  it  by  feeding  upon  wood,  Ellis  Shep.  Guide  (1750)  320. 
(8)  Ken.'  (9)  Chs.',  s.Chs.',  Shr.'  (10I  Nhb.' Applied  to  carts 
when  loaded  up  exactly  to  the  shilvins  and  no  more  ;  also  to  coal 
tubs  filled  just  level  with  the  lop  of  the  tub.  Nhb. ,  Dur.  In  former 
agreements  between  coal  owners  and  workmen,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  specified  coal  tubs  should  be  filled  '  strike  or  wood-full.' 
Greenwell  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  ^1849)  (s.v.  Strike  ,  ed.  1888.  (11)  Lin.' 
(12)  Nhb.'  (13)  Yks.  One  of  these  fowls  due  at  Christmas  is 
a  gallina  de  bosco  or  wood-hen,  Atkinson  IVhilby  (1894)  231-2. 

(14)  Dur.  Raine  Charters  Fiiichalc  (1837)  348,  361.  (15'!  NUb.' 
n.  Yks.  Set  these  boards  on  t'wood-horse  (I.W.).  (16)  Nhp.'  (17) 
s.Sc.  A  disease  to  which  black  cattle  are  subject  in  consequence 
of  eating  some  kind  of  herb,  which  makes  them  pass  blood  instead 
of  urine  (Jam.).  Hdg.  Statist.  Ace.  VI.  160  (lA.).  Rxb.  When 
reared  on  open  pasture  and  afterwards  carried  to  fields  where 
there  is  heath  or  brushwood,  they  are  frequently  seized  with 
a  serious  and  alarming  disease  called  the  wood-ill.  Their  head 
swells,  their  eyes  are  inllamed,  their  urine  is  red,  and  they  become 
very  costive,  Agric.  Surv.  150  (I'A.).  (18)  Uls.  Ills.  Jnt.  Arch. 
(1853-62)  VI.  154.  (19)  Nhp. 2  A  holly,  fuzzy,  black  earth, 
Morton  Nat.  Hist.  (1712).  Bdf.  The  soil  of  much  of  this  tract  is 
denominated  woodland,  and  woods  occupy  much  of  its  surface. . . 
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The  woodlands,  though  often  of  a  blackish  colour,  are  often,  as  in 
a  part  of  Old  Warden,  described  as  of  a  pale  red,  or  a  kind  of 
orange  colour,  Batchelor  yJ^r/r.  (1813)  10,  11  ;  Woodlands  bear 
good  beans,  ih.  13.  (20^  Suf.'  (21)  e.An.i  The  district,  usually 
called  High  Suffolk,  is  still  distinguished  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  that  county  by  the  name  of  the  Woodlands,  though 
now  the  name  is  far  from  applicable.  Formerly,  indeed,  and 
within  living  memory,  it  was  very  thickly  wooded.  Suf.'  (23) 
e.Nrf.  Marshall  Riir.  Econ.  (1787').  (23)  Der.  (Hall.),  nw.Der.' 
(24)  Hrf.  Bears  a  proportion  to  the  statute  measure,  as  49  to  3q|.  but 
it  is  generally  understood  as  8  are  to  5,  Duncumb  Hist.  Hrf.  (,1804- 
12).  (25 )  Ken.  In  Kent,  the  half-limbered  houses  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  wood-noggin,  because  the  pieces  of  timber  used  in 
the  framing  are  called  '  wood-nogs,'  nogging  '  being  a  species  of 
brickwork  carried  up  in  panels  between  quarters,' WiLLMOTTyryj. 
(26)  Ken.  (Hall.),  Ken.'  (27)  se.Wor.i,  Oxf.i  MS.  add.  (28) 
Shr.  Bailey  (1721).  (29,  a)  Ken.  That's  the  wood-reeve's  cottage 
(D.W.L.)  ;  Ken.',  Sur.»  (i)  Ken.i  (30)  w.Som.i  A  paperhanger 
complaining  of  the  roughness  of  a  wall  said,  '  Anybody  mid  so  well 
paper  a 'ood-rick.'  nw.Dev.',  Cor.^  (31")  Nhp.  Nelly  within  the 
wood-riding  sat  down,  Clare  Poems  (1820)  209.  (32)  Hmp.' 
(33)  Nhp.  Hid  in  knots  of  spittle  white, . .  Wood  seers  called,  Clare 
Village  Minst.  (1821)  1.  135  ;  They  are  always  seen  plentiful  in 
moist  weather,  and  are  one  of  the  shepherd's  weather-glasses. 
When  the  head  of  the  insect  is  seen  turned  upwards  it  is  said 
to  betoI<en  fine  weather  ;  when  downward,  on  the  contrary. 
wet  may  be  expected,  ib.W.  211;  Nhp.'^  Hid.  Ellis  Mod. 
Htisb.  (1750)  IV.  i.  96.  (34,  a)  Suf.,  Ess.  Grose  (1790);  Ess. 
CI.  (1851).  {b)  ib.  (35)  Ess.i,  Hmp.'  Wil.  The  strong  red  land 
on  the  high  level  parts  of  the  Downs,  which  was  once  woodland, 
and  sometimes  e.xpressly  called  '  wood-sour '  land,  Davis  Gen. 
View  Agiic.  (1811)  xii  ;  Wil.'  It  is  a  wood-sere  country  abounding 
much  with  sour  and  austere  plants,  Aubrey  Nat.  Hist.  (ed. 
Brit.')  II.  (36)  Ken.i  (37)  Lan.  Eautside  a  wood  singlet,  Clegg 
Sketches  (1895I  342.  (38)  Cbs.l^  (39)  Cor.^  (40)  n.Yks.  He 
drahves  t'wood-waggin  (I.W.).  (41)  n.Cy.  (K.),  N.Cy.=.  nw.Der.l 
(42)  Not.  Two  sworn  woodwards  for  Sutton  and  Carlton,  Marshall 
Review  Agric.  (1814)  IV.  151.  (43)  Glo.  He  talks  of  a  band  of 
twelve  made  up  of  strings  and  wood-wind.  Gibes  Colswold  Vill. 
(1898)  75.  (44)  s.Chs.'  Joa-,r  u  naak  uti  laad-  ut  aani  sau-rt  u 
wiid'wuurk.  (45)  e.Lan.^ 
2.  Comb,  in  plant-names :  (i)  'Wood-bells,  the  wild 
hyacinth,  Sd//a  nutans ;  (2)  -betony,  {a)  the  bishop's  wort, 
S/ac/iys  Betoitica  ;  (b)  the  common  bugle,  Ajiiga  reptans ; 
(3)  -bind  or  -bine,  [a)  the  honeysuckle,  Loiticera  Pericly- 
memiin  ;  in  gen.  colloq.  use  ;  (b)  the  greater  bindweed, 
Convolvtiliis  scpiniii ;  (4)  -crab,  a  small,  sour  apple  growing 
in  woods ;  (5)  -fern,  the  common  polypody,  Polypodium 
vttlgare  ;  (6) -laurel,  the  sp\irge-laure\,  Dap/me  Laureola; 
(7)  -lily,  the  lesser  winter-green,  Pyiola  minor  ;  (8)  -man's 
rose,  the  rose-flowered  bramble,  Rtibiis  speclabilis;  (9) 
•nut,  the  hazel-nut,  Coiyliis  Avellana  ;  (10)  -rasp,  the  wild 
raspberry,  Rtibtts  Idaeiis;  (11)  -sage,  the  common  self- 
lieal,  Pnindla  vulgaris  ;  ( 12)  -sore,  the  barberry,  Berberis 
vulgaris;  (13)  -sour,  the  wood-sorrel,  Oxalis  Acetosella; 
(14)  -wind,  see  (3,  a). 

(i)n.Bck.  (2,  «)  Chs.i  (A)  Ir.  (3, n)  Rnf. The saugh  inclines, 
Its  sides  the  woodbind  lines,  Picken  Poems  (1813)  I.  158.  Cum., 
w.Yks.,  Lin.',  n.Lin.',  Glo  ,  Oxf.,  n.  Wil.  (E.H.G.)  (A)  Sus.  Science 
Gossi/i  (1865)  35.  (4)  w.Yks.2  (5)  Nrf.  [So  called]  from  its 
growing  on  trees  {B.  &  H.).  f6)  Glo.',  Bck.,  Hmp.',  I.'W.  (7) 
Bck.  (8)  Ken.  (9)  n.'Vks.  (I.W.)  (10)  Slk.  Gathering  wood- 
rasps  for  a  delicate  preserve,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  125,  ed.  1866. 
(11)  Uls.  (M.B.-S)  (12)  Oxf.  (13)  n.Yks.  (R.H.H.)  (14')  Shr.' 
3.  Comb,  in  the  names  of  birds  and  insects  :  (i)  'Wood- 
bob,  a  wood-louse ;  (2)  -bore,  the  green  woodpecker, 
Cecinu-i  viridis;  (3) -carrier,  the  caddis-worm;  (4) -chat, 
the  whinchat,  Pratincoln  rubetra;  (5)  -chuck,  see  (2) ;  (6) 
•cover  or  -culver,  the  ring-dove,  Coluntba  paluinbiis;  (7) 
-cracker,  the  nuthatch,  Sitta  cacsia;  (8)  -cush,  see  (6)  ; 
(9)  -dove,  the  stock-dove,  Coliimba  oenas  ;  (10)  -hack,  see 
(2);  (II)  -jar,  (a)  the  nightjar,  Caprimulgtis  Eiiropaens; 
(b)  see  (7)  ;  (12)  -knacker  or  -nacker,  (a)  see  (2)  ;  (b)  the 
great  spotted  woodpecker,  Dcndrocopus  major;  (13)  •louse, 
the  book-worm  ;  (14)  -lug,  see  (i) ;  (15)  -owl,  the  tawny 
owl,  Syrniiim  ahico  ;  (16)  -pie,  {a)  see  (2)  ;  (b)  see  (12,  b) ; 
(17)  -pigeon,  (a)  see  (6)  ;  (b)  see  (9) ;  (18)  -quest,  -quester, 
•quiece,  or  -quist,  see  (6)  ;  (19)  -spack,  (20)  -spite,  (21) 
-sprite,  (22)   -sucker,  see   (2);    (23)   -tapper,   the   lesser 


spotted  woodpecker,  Z)<'«n'roc-o/i»s;«/«or;  (24)  -thrush,  the 
missel-lhrush,  Tnrdus  viscivoriis;  (25)  -titmouse,  the 
goldcrest,  Regulus  crisiatns  ;  (26)  -wren,  the  wood-warbler, 
PhvUoscopHs  sibilatri.v. 

(i)  Hmp.  (H.W.E.)  (2)  s.Dev.  (F.W.C.)  (3)  w.Som.i  [So 
called]  from  the  pieces  of  stick  which  are  generally  adhering  to 
its  sheath.  This  name  is  the  common  one  among  the  boys  who 
bait  pins  with  it  to  catch  minnows.  (4)  Cum."  (s"!  Shr.'  (6) 
w.Cy.(HALL.)  Dor.  A^.  cS' O.  (1877)  5th  S.  vii.  146.  Soni.  Wood- 
culvers  were  mating  in  the  elms,  Raymond  Satn  and  Sabina 
(1894)187.  (7)  w.Wor.  B«-»-0J(;'5y/-».  (Mar.  3,  1888I.  18)  s.Pem. 
Laws  Little  Eng.  (1888)  422.  (9)  Sc.  Swainson  Birds  (1885)  167. 
n.Cy.  (B. K.)  Dev.  There  were  a  wooddoo  running  up  an  oak 
hard  by,  Baring-Gould  /.  Herring  (1883)  94,  ed.  18S8.  (lo)  Lin. 
Swainson  ib.  100.  (11,  a)  e.An.'^  (6)  Nrf.  Trans.  Plul.  Soc. 
(1855I  38.  (12,  a)  Hmp.'  (i)  w.Wor.  A  shy  youth  he  is.  as  shy 
as  one  o'  them  great  spotted  oodpeckers;  what  we  calls  ood- 
nackers,  Dcrrow's  Jm.  (Mar.  10,  1888).  (13)  Lth.  (Jam.)  (14) 
Bck.(W.W.S.)  (i5)Nhb.'  Wil.  Smith  B/rrfs  ( 1887')  iii.  n.Dev. 
Wood  owls  or  brown  owls,  as  they  are  indillerently  called,  are 
considered  by  the  keepers  destructive  to  game,  Jefferies  Red 
Deer  (1884)  x.  (16,  a")  Som.  Swainson  ib.  99.  (i)  Stf.  Swainson 
lA.  98.  Hnip.i  Wil.  Smith  B(>rfs  (1887)  253.  (17,  ni  Nhb.',  Lin. 
(E.P.)  w.Wor.  Bad  off!  That's  sure,  with  all  that  lot  — as  bad 
as  a  oodpigeon,  whose  young  uns  helps  theirselvcs  out  o'  the  old 
un's  crop,  Berrow's  Jm.  fMar.  10,  1888).  Cnib.  White  Sclborne 
(1786)  Lett,  xliv,  note.  Wil.  Thurn  Birds  (1870^  45.  (b)  Cnib. 
White  ib.  (18)  Ir.  Swainson  ib.  165.  Frm.  Science  Gossip  (1882) 
41.  Wnib.  (W.M.),  Stf.',  War.  (J.K.W.)  Olo.  Horae  Subsicivae 
(I777'I349-  Hmp.i,I.W.'2,  Wil.  (K.M.G.),  Dor.'  Som. Jennings 
O^s.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825).  Dev.  Moore  //is/.  Dev.  (1829)  I.  355. 
n.Dev.  Yer  be  The  voaks  back  wi  tha  woodquists,  Rock //>"  an 
Nell  (1867)  St.  92.  (19)  e.An.  (Hail.)  Nrf,  Suf.  Swainson  ib. 
99.  (20)  Lei.',  Glo."  Nrf.  Swainson  ib.  Wil.  More  correctly 
wood-speight,  S.mith  Birds  (1887)  251.  121)  e.An.'  Nrf.,  Su'. 
Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.)  Suf.'  (23)  Hmp.  Swainson  ib.  100. 
(23".  Shr.'  (24)  Dmf.  Swainson  li.  2.  s.Not.  The  wood  thrush  is 
a  belter  singer  nor  the  moss-thrush  (J.P.K.).  (25)  Cor.  Sv/ainson 
ib.  25.     (26)  Som.  ib.  27. 

4.  Phr.  (x)  beliveen  two  pieces  of  ivood.  in  a  coffin  ;  (2)  to 
be  in  a  wood,  to  be  in  a  state  of  perplexity  or  bewilder- 
ment ;  (3)  to  be  in  the  wood  of  it,  to  be  eager  to  obtain  or  to 
do  something;  to  be  greatly  in  need  of  anything;  (4)  to 
give  ivood,  a  horse-breaker's  term  :  to  give  a  beating  ;  (5) 
to  put  the  ivood  in  the  hole,  to  shut  tlie  door  ;  see  Put,  i'.'  3 
(50) ;  (6)  to  take  to  the  ivood,  to  go  into  hiding  as  an  outlaw 
or  fugitive  ;  (7)  wood  and  ivood,  obs.,  see  below. 

(i )  s.Lan.'  Never  till  aw'm  lyin'o'  mi  back  between  two  pieces  o' 
wood,  wi'  m}-  meawth  full  o'  sond,  19.  (2)  Nhp.'  I'm  all  in  a  wood, 
I  can't  tell  what  to  do.  War.^  (3)  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  (4')  n.Lin.' Give 
him  some  wood.  (5)  w.Yks.*  (6)  Sc.  (} Ail.  Snppl.)  (7)  Chs.' 
The  strickles  is  a  thing  that  goes  along  with  the  measure,  which 
is  a  straight  board,  with  a  staff  fixed  in  the  side,  lo  draw  over  corn 
in  measuring,  that  it  exceed  not  the  height  of  the  measure,  which 
measuring  is  termed  wood  and  wood,  Acad.  Armory,  bk.  iii.  viii. 

5.  Faggot-wood;  faggots  of  wood. 

w.Soui.'  Faggot  wood,  either  in  the  condition  of  tree  tops,  or 
brushwood  of  the  kind  suitable  for  firing,  whether  bound  up  in 
faggots  or  not.  '  Five  hundred  of  wood  for  sale'  [means]  five 
hundred  faggots.     nw.Dev.' 

6.  A  skittle-ball ;  a  bowl. 

Lan.  With  contortions  and  grimaces,  tried  To  better  aim  their 
wandering  'woods'  to  guide,  Doherty  N.  Barlow  (1884)  49; 
He  cobbed  his  wood,  an'  it . .  .  rowl't  off  th'  green,  Clegg  Sketches 
(1895)  48. 

7.  A  pulpit. 

Dev.  Mr.  Russell  is  very  good  in  the  wood,  Mem.  Rev.  J.  Russell 
(ed.  1883)  4. 

8.  pL   Pieces  of  wood. 

n.Lin.'  Thaay'd  pulten  th'  woods  across  th'  yaate-steads. 

9.  V.  To  work  in  a  wood  ;  to  pick  up  sticks  in  a  wood. 
Wor.  (W.C.B.)     Glo.  £ws/ini;!  y»/i.  (July  8,    1898).     Lon.  But 

his  wife's  mother  got  her  living  by  wooding,  and  other  ways, 
Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  (1851)  I.  100.  Hmp.  de  Crespigny  New 
Forest  (1895)  113. 

Hence  "Wooder,s6.  ?a  person  who  steals  firewood  from 
the  woods. 

Glo.  She  was  no  wooder,  .  .  but  admitted  she  had  been  caught 
when  wcoding  a  short  time  ago,  Evesham  Jm.  (July  8,  1898). 
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WOOD,  adj.  and  adv.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Chs.  Lin.  Also  written  woode  Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Chs."; 
and  in  forms  wad  Sh.I. ;  wead  N.Cy.' n.YlvS.*  m.Yics.'; 
weaud  n.Yks. ;  weead  n.Yks.'^;  .'weed  Gall.;  wid  Sc. ; 
woad  N.Cy.' ;  wod  Sc.  (  |am.);  wodde  Slk.;  wodeSc.  (Jam.) 
Nhb.'  Cum.  Chs.'^  n.Yks.';  wud  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.I.'  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.'  Cum.'*  n.Yks.^  m.Yks.'  Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Lin.'  ;  wudd 
Sc;  wude  Sc.  N.Cy.'  [wud, wod;  wud.]  1.  adj.  Mad; 
furious  with  rage  or  temper. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  All  wude  vvi'  dule  and  ire,  Aytoun  Ballads  (ed. 
1861)  I.  22.  ne.Sc.  He  wusna  jest  wud  or  clean  daft,  bit  he  was 
far,  far  frae  a'  yonder,  Gordon  Northward  Ho  (1894)  66.  Cai.' 
Frf.  The  hind  comes  in  .  .  .  And  cries,  as  he  was  wod,  LowsoN 
Giiidfollow  (1890)  242.  Rnf.  His  wud  wild  wiinplin'  jaw,  Webster 
Rhyuiei  11835)  '°7-  Lth.  The  leddies  are  a' ga'en  wood  for  the 
wooer,  Macneill  Poet.  IVks.  (i8oi)  196,  ed.  1856.  Kcb.  He  got 
as  wud  as  a  March  tip,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  297.  N.I.', 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.' He's  gyen  clean  wud.  Cum.  Grose  (1790) ;  Cum.i* 
Wm.  I  war  stark  wood  Briggs  Retiiaiiis  (1825)  158.  n.Yks.  A 
weaud  horse  .  .  .  And  a  rotten  harrow  are  seaun  parted,  Meriton 
Praise  Ale  (1684)  1.  559-60;  n.Yks.'*  e.Yks.  Marshall  Riir. 
Econ.  (1788).  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.'  Lan.  Whot  te  dule  art  woode! 
Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial.  (ed.  1740)  4  ;  Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Cbs.'^  Lin.' 
The  beast  has  gone  wud. 

Hence  (i)  Slauchterwode,  rt<//.,  ofo.,  bent  on  slaughter; 
(2)  Woodly,  adv.  madly ;  (3)  Woodness,  sb.  madness  ; 
(4)  Woody,  adj.  greatly  vexed  ;  mad  with  anger ;  (5) 
Wuddie,  sb.  a  mad  person  or  animal ;  (6)  Wudlins,  adv., 
obs.,  with  great  eagerness. 

(i)  Fif.  Within  their  rests  their  [spear]  trams  o'  wood  Stood 
tremblin',  as  if  slauchter-wode,  Tennant  Papistry  (1827')  143. 
(2)  Lnk.  They  skelpt  me  when  woodly  fleid,  Rahsay  Gentle  S/iep. 
(1725)  120,  ed.  1783.  (3)  Rnf.  With  love,  griefe,  and  wodenesse  is 
torne,  Riif.  Harp  (1819)  320.  (4I  w.Yks.^  He's  stark  woody, 
let  him  aloan  preya  !  ^5)  Ayr.  The  wuddie  ran  into  a  sheucli 
near  Heichdyke  Farm,  and  coir. pleted  the  destruction  of  the 
remainder  of  the  cadger's  stock,  Johnston  Kiltintllie  ;i89i)  I.  77. 
(6  Bch.  Then  ilka  wanter  wudlins  jinks  To  hear  a  tune,  Tarras 
Po/wis  (1804)  12  (Jam.). 

2.  Comb,  (i)  Wood-body,  a  person  of  very  violent 
temper  ;  (2)  -scud,  a  mad,  romping  boy  or  girl  ;  (3)  -spur  (s, 
obs.,  a  fiery,  unsettled  person  ;  a  '  Hotspur' ;  (4)  -wrong, 
obs.,  thoroughly  in  the  wrong  ;  (5)  -wroth,  obs.,  madly 
angry. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (2)  Sc.  Mackay.  Ags.  (*.)  (3)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
It's  I,  Watty  Wudspurs  :  loose  the  kye,  Aytoun  Ballads  (ed. 
1861)  I.  ai8.  (4)  Abd.  Compar'd  wi'  you,  they're  a'  a  mock,  And 
clean  wud  wrang,  Shirrefs  Poems  (1790)  349.  Per.  The  clergy, 
that  should  people  shaw  The  gate  to  heaven,  are  wood  wrang 
a',  They're  sae  divided,  Nicol  Poems  (17661  93.  (5)  Sc.  Whan 
he  saw  her  dear  heart's  blude,  A'  wood-wroth  wexed  he,  Herd 
Coll.  Stigs.  (1776)  I.  27. 

3.  Phr.  (i)  once  wood  (never  wise,)  aye  the  worse,  he  that 
has  once  been  mad  will  never  again  be  sane  ;  his  rage  or 
insanity  will  increase  ever  more  and  more;  (2)  to  hold  a 
stick  in  the  wood  man's  eye,  to  continue  to  provoke  one 
already  enraged  ;  {3)  to  put  a  person  ivood,  to  make  him 
mad  with  passion  ;  (4)  to  run  wood,  to  go  mad  ;  to  become 
wild  with  rage  or  excitement. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Anes  wood  never  wise,  ay  the  worse,  Ferguson 
Prov.  (1641)  No.  92  ;  Now  he's  anes  wud  and  aye  waur,  and  roars 
for  revenge  against  Lord  Evandale,  and  will  hear  nought  of  onie 
thing  but  burn  and  slay,  Scott  Old  Mortality  {1B16)  xlii.  Ayr. 
It's  aince  wud  and  aye  waur  wi'  her,  Douglas  Gneii  Shutters 
(1901)  205.  (2)  Fif.  (Jam.)  (3)  Ayr.  The  lid  was  .  .  .  glued  in, 
so  that  Mr.  Cayenne  could  not  get  it  out ;  which  put  him  quite 
wud  and  he  attempted  to  (ling  it  at  Sambo's  head,  Galt  Ann. 
Parish  (1821)  xxvi.  (4)  Sc.  Thay  rage  an'  rin  wod  in  thair  ire, 
Rogers /?</o»-Hic)-s  (1874)  93.  Or. I.  He  ran  wode,  and  wild  half 
luppen  overboard,  Fekgusson  Rambles  (1884I  34.  ne.Sc.  The 
drunken  wives  of  Fochabers  Is  a'  rinnin  wid,  Gregor  Flk-Loie 
(1881)  109.  Per.  The  dog  ran  wud  tl.at  b.nrkit  at  her,  Spence 
Poems  (1B98)  181.  w.Sc.  Their  oxen  ran  wud,  and  brak  their 
necks,  Napier  Flk-Lore  (1879)  156.  Ewk.  The  bull  ran  wud, 
Henderson  Pop.  Rhymes  (1856)  58. 

4.  Eager;  excited;  keen. 

Per.  Wud  to  be  rich,  they  want  the  pow'r,HALiBURTON  i?H«4a>- 
(1895)14.     Ayr.  Are  nae  ye  wud  for  your  wedding  1  Galt  5/r/l. 
IVytie  1,1822)  xl. 
VOL.  VI, 


5.  adv.   Madly,  wildly. 

Sc.  All  wud  he  answered  him  again  !  Aytoun  Ballads  (ed. 
1861)  II.  349.  Sh.I.  Yon  boy  o'  dine  wis  yellin'  aboot  wid,  SA. 
News  (Mar.  18,  1899).     Frf.  Reid  Heatherland  {iBgi)  79. 

[I.  OE.  ivod,  mad,  raging,  senseless  (Hall).] 

WOOD,  WOODAL(L,  see  Woad,  sb.',  Woodwall. 

WOODAS,  sb.  Obs.  Wm.  The  dyer's  broom, 
Genista  tincton'a. 

The  Kendal  Green  was  produced  from  a  plant .  .  .  provincially 
known  as  woodas  or  sarrat,  IVorthies  of  Win.  I.  3a. 

WOODCOCK,  sb.  Irel.  Yks.  Brks.  e.An.  s.Cy.  Ken. 
Wil.  Dev.  Cor.  [wu'dkok.]  In  co;;//).  (i)  Woodcock-owl, 
the  short-eared  owl,  Asia  brachyolns  ;  (2) -pilot,  the  gold- 
crest,  Regiiliis  cristatits;  (3)  -snipe,  the  great  snipe, 
Gallinago  major ;  (4)  -soil,  a  particular  kind  of  unpro- 
ductive soil ;  see  below. 

(i)  Ir.,  Brks.  Swainson  Birds  (18851  129.  Nrf.  So  called 
because  it  arrives  about  the  same  time  as  the  Woodcock,  Cozens- 
Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  47;  Swainson  }b.  n.K«n.  (G.E.D.) 
Wil.  Smith  Birds  (1887)  187.  Dev.  The  short  eared  owl,  .  . 
called  also  the  woodcock  owl  from  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
Bhay  Desc.  Tamar  and  Tavy  (1836  I.  Lett.  xx.  Cor.  Rood 
Birds  (1880)  315.  (2)  Yks.  Its  numbers  are  considerably  increased 
in  autumn  by  the  arrival  of  large  Hocks  on  the  eastern  coast,  which 
reach  our  shores  from  Scandinavia  early  in  October,  and  hence  the 
little  bird  is  known  in  Yorkshire  as  the  '  Woodcock  Pilot,'  Smith 
Birds  (1887)  187.  n.  &  e.Yks.  Yks.  IVkly.  Post  (Dec.  31,  1898;. 
[They  call  the  bird  '  Woodcock  pilot '  farther  north,  beingsupposed 
to  herald  the  woodcock  two  days  in  advance,  e.  Anglian,  IV.  115, 
in  Swainson  ib.  25.]  (3)  Ir.  Swainson  ib.  191.  (4)  e.An.''  Used 
to  describe  a  kind  of  soil,  which  we  should  also  call  'a  clung, 
ungain  soil':  adhesive,  but  unproductive.  Suf.'  Strong  clayey 
land,  retentive  of  moisture,  such  as  woodcocks  love.  Ess.  Mr. 
Rogers,  at  Ardleigh,  has  made  the  same  experiment  on  a  large 
scale,  eleven  to  twelve  inches  deep;  the  soil,  what  he  calls  a 
woodcock,  moist  loam  on  gravel,  Young  Agric.  Ess.  (1813I  I.  197. 
e.  &  s.Cy.  Ray  (1691). 

WOODEN,  adj.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  Also 
in  forms  ooden  se.Wor.' ;  wudden  Sc.     [wtfdan.J 

1.  In  comb,  (i)  Wooden  breeks,  a  coffin;  (2) — buick, 
obs.,  the  board  on  which  the  overman  of  a  colliery  chalked 
down  the  work  as  he  arranged  it ;  (3)  —  cloak,  (4)  —  dress, 
see  (i);  (5)  — head,  a  blockhead;  (6)  -headed,  stupid, 
awkward,  dull  of  compreliension  ;  (7)  — hill(s, the  stairs; 
(8)  —jump,  (9)  —  sark,  see  (i) ;  (10)  —  sheet,  see  (2); 
(11)  —  shute,  (12)  —  singlet,  see  (i)  ;  (13)  -spoon 
man,  an  unlucky  fellow  ;  (14)  —  story,  a  lame  excuse  ; 
(15)  —  surtout,  see  (i) ;  (16)  —  sword,  in  phr.  to  ivear  the 
ivooden  szvord,  to  overstand  the  market. 

(i)  Ewk.  A  pair  o'  wooden  breeks  Now  does  him  clede  ;  Yon 

new  rais'd  hillock  loud  bespeaks  Will  .S is  dead  !  Suthehland 

Poems  (1821)  19.  {2)  Nhb.  Aw've  seen  him  i'  this  muddled  mess, 
Click  up  his  chalk  and  wooden  buick,  Wilson  Pitman's  Piy 
(1843)  38.  (3)  Der.  Liz  hes  to  live  when  yo'  an'  I  be  wrapped 
in  wooden  cloaks,  Gilchrist  Rue  Bargain  (1898)  180.  41  Nhp. 
'Well,  all  I  want  now,  Betsy,  is  a  wooden  dress.'  'Ah  well, 
Sarah,  you  must  wait  the  Lord's  time'  (CA.M.).  (5)  e.Yks.' 
Dor.  You  gurt  clumsy  wooden-head  vooil,  do  'ee  think  ihease  be 
the  time  to  play  the  zilly  nanny-goat?  Windsor  Mag.  ^Sept.  1900) 
433-  (6)  Nhp.',  War.3  (7)  s.Chs.'  Let^s  bi  muwntin  dhu  wild  n 
ilz  [let  us  go  to  bedl.  War.  Up  the  wooden  hill,  down  blanket 
lane  (C.T.O.) ;  War.^  (8)  w.Yks.'  (s.v.  Jump).  Lan.  '  He  towd 
meh  us  I'd  no  cloous,  I  shud  ride  i'  th'  hearse  in  e  wud.'  '  I'd  fur 
loath  o'  bin  theer,  dewt  I'd  bin  e  meh  wooden  jump,'  Paul 
Bobbin  S<'y;«/(i8i9')  32.  s.Lan.'  (9)  Dmf.  After  a'  this  frugal 
wark  It  pinch'dly  coft  a  wooden  sark,  James  Ken.nedy  Poems 
(1823)  69.  (10)  Nhb.  As  he  blurr'd  his  wooden  sheet  His  temper 
left  him  inch  by  inch,  Wilson  Pitman's  Pay  (]8.i3)  28.  (11) 
s.Lan.',  Chs.i  (12)  s.Lan.'  (13)  I.Ma.  Ay,  ay,  I'm  only  a 
wooden-spoon  man,  Caine  Maii.xman  (1894)  pt.  i.  vii.  (14^  Dor. 
'  What  I  mean  is  that  I  shouldn't  mind  being  a  bride  at  a  wedding, 
if  I  could  be  one  without  having  a  husband.  But  since  a  woman 
can't  show  olT  in  that  way  by  herself,  I  shan't  marry — at  least 
yet.'  '  That's  a  terrible  wooden  story,'  Hardy  Madding  Crowd 
(1874)  iv.  (15)  Rnf.  O,  but  it  wad  be  a  pleasure.  To  buy  her  a 
wudden  surtoo,  Barr  Poems  (1861  1  148.     (16)  Dor.  (Hall.) 

2.  Rough;  stiff;  hard,  harsh. 

w.Yks."     War.  It  seems  to  be  a  necessary  qualification  for  this 
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office  that  a  man  should  have  a  wooden  voice,  B'ham  Daily  Post 
(Feb.  29,  1896). 
3.  Awkward, clumsy;  dull,  heavy, stupid ;  a\so \ise.A advb. 

Sc.(A.W.  i,  e.Yks.i  w.Yks.^  What  a  wooden  job  tha's  made  ol'it! 
Lan.  Tlia  shaps  some  wooden,  Clizgg  Shetches  (,1895)  82.  s.Chs.' 
Ahv)l  neviir  aav  sich-  u  wiid-n  felu  ubaayt  mahy  bongk  figy'en-, 
iv  ahy  kun  indur  it.  Not.',  n.Lin.'  se.Lin.  How  wooden  you 
are  (J.T.B.).  Lei.^  A's  a  sooch  a  wooden  creatur,  a'll  ne'er  dew 
for  the  pleace.  War.^,  se.Wor.'  Shr.'  I  should  never  a  trusted 
a  job  like  that  to  sich  a  'OOden  fellow  as  'im.  e.An.°,  Nrf.  (E.M.), 
Suf.  (C.T.) 

Hence  Woodenly,  adv.  awkwardly,  clumsily. 

w.Yks.^*,  Der.2,  nw.Der.i  Lin.  It  is  very  woodenly  done, 
Thompson  Hist.  Boston  (1856)  730 ;  Lin.'  You  frame  so  woodenly. 

WOODER,  sb.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  The  dust  of  cotton 
or  flax. 

WOODERSONIS,  see  Withershins. 

WOODIFU',  arf/.  Nhb.'  Also  in  form  wudifu'.  Hard, 
like  wood.        '  Me  teeth's  gyen,  but  aa  he'  woodifu  gums.' 

WOODLED, />/>/.  (7n>'.  Obs.  Nhp.'  Muffled  ;  wrapped 
about  the  head  and  neck ;  also  used  with  tip.  Cf. 
huddle,  2. 

You're  so  woodled  up,  I  don't  think  you'll  catch  cold. 

WOODMAIL,  see  Wadmel. 

WOODPECKER,  sb.  Per.  Irel.  The  tree-creeper, 
Cerihia  famiUaris.     Swainson  Birds  (1885)  57. 

WOODRIP,  sb.  Sc.  The  sweet  woodruff',  Asperula 
odorata. 

Sc.  The . . .  everans  .  .  .  'Mongst  woodrip  rising,  Leyden  Poems, 
119  (Jam.).  Abd.  Fruits  that  grow,  'Mongst  woodrip  rising, 
Walker  Bards  (1887')  171. 

W00D-R0WELL,s6.  Obsol.  Yks.  The  sweet  wood- 
ruff, Asperula  odorata.    n.Yks.  (R.H.H.) 

WOODRUM,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  woddram, 
wodroam,  wodronie  (Jam.  Stippl.)  ;  wuddrum  (Jam.  !. 

1.  Furious  madness,  esp.  used  of  a  disease  to  which 
cattle  are  subject  which  causes  them  to  rush  about 
furiously.     See  Wood,  adj.  ;  cf.  widdrini. 

Sh.I.  The  said  sickness  was  taken  off  the  said  Marion  and  casten 
upon  a  young  cow  of  the  said  John's,  which  took  wodrome  and 
died  within  twenty-four  hours,  Hibbert  Desc.  Sh.  I.  (1822)  281, 
ed.  1B91;  Scho  also  died  mad  and  in  woddram,  ib.  283.  Or.I. 
(Jam.  Si<pi>l.) 

2.  A  fit  of  obstinacy  or  wildness. 

Lth.  He  took  a  wuddrum,  and  nothing  would  serve  him  but  he 
would  leave  his  father's  house,  and  tak  on  for  a  soldier  (Jam.\ 

3.  A  state  of  confusion,  esp.  one  which  is  caused  by  some 
unexpected  occurrence.     Sc.  (ib.) 

WOODWAIL,  sA.  GI0.12  Also  in  forms  hoodie  Glo.''; 
oodle  Glo.'^     [u'dl.]     The  nightingale,  Datdias  liiscinia. 

WOODWALL,  sb.  Hmp.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also 
written  woodwal  Dor. ;  wood-waul  Dev.  ;  and  in  forms 
ood-all  Dev.  ;  woodal  Cor. ;  wood-all  Dev. ;  wood-awl 
Cor.  1.  The  green  woodpecker,  Ceciniis  viridis.  Cf. 
hickwall. 

Dor.The  scale  of  awards  which  obtained  was  . . .  twopence  for. . . 
a  'woodwal' — i.e.  woodpecker,  Daily  Telegraph  (Aug.  29,  1896). 
Som.  Swainson  Birds  (1885)  100.  w.Som.'  Eod-waul.  Dev.  Us 
be  goin'  to  have  rain  ;  the  'ood'alls  be  holling.  Reports  Provinc. 
(1887).  nw.Dev."  Cor.  Swainson  I'i.  100 ;  Cor.'^  [Reyn'fowlc, 
bryd  (or  wodewale,  or  wodehake),  gaiihis,  piciis  (Prompt.).'] 
2.  The  great  spotted  woodpecker,  Dendrocopiis  major. 
Hmp.  Swainson  ib.  98. 

WOODY,  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Lakel.  Yks.  War. 
Also  in  forms  widdie,  wuddie  Sc.  [wu'di.]  1.  adj.  In 
comb,  (i)  Woody-carl,  obs.,  the  name  of  a  pear  introduced 
by  the  Cistercian  monks.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  ;  (2)  -ruflfee.  the 
sweet  woodruff,  Asperula  odorata.    n.Yks.  (B.  &  H.),  War.* 

2.  Of  vegetables  :  stringy;  fibrous;  of  fruit:  not  juicy. 
Sc.  (A.W. !,  Lakel.*     n.Yks.  I  have  always  found  that  turnips  of 

the  largest  size  are  more  woody,  and  not  so  good  in  quality,  as 
those  of  middle  size.  Tuke  Agiic.  (1800)  147.     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

3.  Of  coal:  tough;  difficult  to  separate. 

Nhb.  Aw've  bray'd  for  hours  at  woody  coal,  Wilson  Pilntan's 
P«j'(i843)33;  Nhb,' 

4.  sb.   A  child's  wooden  plaything.     Cai.' 
WOODY,  see  Withy. 


WOOER-BAB,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  A  garter  knotted 
below  the  knee  with  a  couple  of  loops,  worn  by  a  young 
man  as  a  sign  that  he  was  about  to  make  an  oiler  of 
marriage.     See  Bob,  si.'  8. 

The  lads  sae  trig,  wi'  wooer-babs,  Weel  knotted  on  their  garten, 
Burns  Halloween  (1785)  st.  3. 
2.  A  neckcloth  fastened  in  a  lover's  knot  so  as  to  show 
the  ends  or  '  bobs.'    w.Sc.  (Jam.) 

WOOF,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  The  grey  gurnard, 
Trigla  giirnardiis.     e.Sc.  Neill /'/sAcs  (1810)  14. 

'WOOF,  see  Wowf. 

WOOFIT,  sb.  e.An.  Also  written  woofet.  An  oaf; 
an  ignorant  person  ;  also  used  as  a  term  of  endearment  to 
an  infant.     (Hall.),  e.An.' 

WOOIN-SWABS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Fif  (Jam.)  '  A  belly- 
ful.'    See  below. 

As  swabs  denotes  food,  this  compound  term  is  used  in  relation 
to  a  fellow  who  '  courts  for  cake  and  pudding.' 

WOOISH,  WOOKY,  WOOL,  see  Woosh,  Woky,  Wol. 

WOOL,  sb.  and  i;.'  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  00  Sc.  (Jam.)  Lakel.' ;  ool  Shr.'  Glo. ;  woo' 
Sc.  (Jam.)  Lakel.'^  Cum.*  Wm. ;  wou'  Sc. ;  woul  Yks. 
[wul,  will ;  wu,  u.]  1.  sb.    In  cotitb.  (i)  Wool-cotton, 

cotton-wool ;  (2)  -crag,  a  crag  on  which  the  sheep  in 
passing  have  left  some  of  their  wool ;  (3)  -creel,  a 
spheroidal-formed  wicker-basket  for  holding  wool ;  (4) 
•fell,  a  sheepskin  ;  (5)  -garn,  coarse  worsted  ;  (6)  gather, 
to  collect  the  tufts  of  wool  left  by  the  sheep  on  bushes,  &c. ; 
(7)  -gleaner,  see  below  ;  (8)  -hooks,  hooks  round  which 
washed  wool  is  turned  or  wrapped  for  the  purpose  of 
wringing  it  dry;  (9)  -lady,  see  (7);  (10)  -pack  clouds, 
high  clouds  ;  '  rack ' ;  (11)  -packs,  {a)  masses  of  heavy  or 
fleecy  white  cloud  said  to  portend  rain  ;  light  clouds  in  a 
blue  sky;  (b)  solid  masses  of  Wenlock  limestone;  (12) 
-shears,  shears  for  clipping  sheep  ;  (13)  -wheel,  obs.,  a 
large  wheel  for  spinning  wool  ;  (14)  -winder,  a  man  who 
folds  and  binds  the  fleeces  after  shearing. 

(i)  Chs.  (E.M.W.)  (2)  Lakel.i  (3)  GaU.  They  wi'  the  kyte, 
belike  the  swauld  woocreel,  Mactaggart  Eitc\cl.  (1824)  135,  ed. 
1876;  !&.  481.  (4I  n.Yk3.2  (5)  LakeL2  Wm.  A  rock,  a  reel,  a 
woo-garn  wheel,  An'  a  besom  meayde  o'  ling,  Whitehead  Leg. 
(1859)  4°)  ^d.  1896.  (6)  Ayr.  I  got  it  by  working  for  it — hard 
'oo'-gathering  and  hard  spinning,  Johnston  Glenbuckie  (1899)  255. 
(7)  Ayr.  Her  profession  was  that  of  a  wool-gleaner.  Leaving  her 
home  at  the  time  of  sheep-shearing,  she  would  seek  the  sheep- 
tracks  on  the  hillsides  where  the  unshorn,  heavily-coated  sheep 
had  left  tufts  of  wool  amongst  the  gorse  and  heather.  This  was 
the  wool  harvest  which  she  gleaned  day  after  day  till  her  circuit 
was  complete,  ib.  (8)  w.Yks.  fJ.T.)  (9)  Ayr.  In  these  journe3'S 
the  '00'  leddy  was  never  ill-off  for  lodgings  and  comfortable  fare.  .  . 
.She  would  return  home  with  a  stock  of  wool  which  generally 
kept  her  spinning  till  the  sheep-shearing  season  again  returned, 
Johnston  Glenbuckie  (1899)  255.  (10)  Nhp.'  (11,  a)  s.Chs.i 
s.Not.  It  looks  like  thunder  wi'  them  gret  woolpacks  i'  the  sky 
yonner  (J.P.K.).  Nrf.  (Hall.)  n.Dev.  The  woolpacks  were 
rising  heavy  up  over  the  edge  of  the  moors.  Chanter  Witch  (1896) 
93.  (b)  G\o.V.AmSA\  Roik  Spec.  (1862)  54.  (12)  Gall.  Mactag- 
gart Encycl.  (1824)  34,  ed.  1876.  (13)  Frf.  Thrice  the  witch  an 
woo-wheel  whirl'd,  Lowson  Guid/ollow  (1890)  234.  Lth.  A  gude 
woo'  wheel,  my  wife  to  spin  on,  A  lesser  ane  for  winding  yarn, 
Thomson  Poems  (1819)  36.  Cum.  He  remember't  time  when 
three  woo  wheels  was  gangan  in  his  oan  hoose,  Dickinso.^ 
Lamplugh  (1856)  7  ;  Cum."  Wm.  The  auld  woo-wheel  it  whirr'd, 
an'  buzz'd,  Whitehead  Leg.  (1859)  13,  ed.  1896.  (14)  Lan.  It 
was  the  feast-day  of  the  woolwinders,  Byrom  Remin.  (1716)  in 
Cheth.  Soc.  XXXII.  286.  n.Lin.i  This  office  is  now  commonly 
performed  by  the  shepherd  or  a  farm-labourer.  Formerly  the 
wool-winder  was  an  official  sworn  to  perform  this  duty  without 
deceit.     w.Som.'  (s.v.  Wind). 

2.  Phr.  (i)  all  one  wool,  {a)  all  the  wool  of  one  season, 
sheared  or  clipped  at  the  same  clipping  or  shearing  time; 
one  quality  of  wool ;  (b)  all  of  the  same  kindred,  race,  or 
kind  ;  (c)  all  the  same;  (2)  kemp  ivool,  wool  having  short, 
coarse  hairs  amongst  it ;  see  Kemps,  sA.'  ;  (3)  to  fleece  your 
wool  off  another  sheep,  to  rob  or  take  in  another  person  [the 
speaker  being  too  sharp  to  be  caught] ;  (4)  to  gather  woolen 
one's  clothes,  to  feather  one's  nest :  1 5)  /"o get  itp  one's  znool,  to 
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get  angry  or  excited  ;  (6)  to  have  wool  aboii/  oin;  or  on  one's 
back,  to  have  substantial  possessions  ;  to  have  will  and 
determination  ;  (7)  to  raise  one's  ivool,  to  make  one  angry  ; 

(8)  to  stroke  a  person //ien[s^/il  way  o///ieivou/,  to  humour  him; 

(9)  wool  sellers  ken  wool  biijers,  birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together. 

(I,  o)  Sc.  'Oo?'  'Ay,  00.'  'A' 00!'  'Ay,  a' 00.'  '  A' a'e 
00?'  'Oil,  ay,  a' a'e  00,' Ford  Tliistleiloivii  (iBgi'i  13.  Lakel.' 
(6)  Sc.  (G.W.)  Wgt.  As  they  should  Iceve  thcgilher  tliat  are  a' 
ae '00,  Fraser  Fofd/s  (18851  117.  (c)  Sc.  (Jaji.)  Rnf.  Whether 
France  be  bund  or  free.  It's  a'  ae  wou'  to  Jolin,  Picken  Poems 
(1813)  II.  128.  Ayr.  It's  a'  ae  woo— 'tramp's'  the  word,  Jock, 
Galt  Lairds  (1826)  x.xxviii.  (2)  Wm.  Than  wez  shown  a  kemp- 
woo  hat,  Blezard  Sngs.  (1848)  41.  (3)  Lth.  Lumsden  Sheep-head 
(1892I  208.  {4^  Sc.  (Jam.)  (5)  Glo.  Hullo,  Zamu'l,  what's  thce's 
got  thee's  'ool  up  now  fur?  thee  bist  in  a  main  teakin,  Buckman 
Darke's  Sojourn  (1890)  vi.  (6)  s.Not.  If  she  hadn't  had  plenty  o' 
wool  about  her,  she  couldn't  a  gone  through  wee't.  Vote  for  a 
man  with  some  wool  on  his  back  (J.P.K.).  (7)  Sus.  Dat  rais'd 
ma  wool,  an  turnen  roun  I  thoat  te  fi.x  de  hag,  Lower  Tom 
Cladpole  ( 1831)  St.  136.  (8)  Shr.'  '  Al'ays  strokes  'er  the  right  way 
o'  the  661,  Miss,'  said  an  old  farmer,  who  wished  to  point  out  to  a 
young  lady  how  it  was  he  got  on  so  well  with  his  wife.  (9)  Abd. 
It  is  an  aul' sayin'  an' a  true  — '  Woo  sellers  woo  buyers  ken  ' — 
So  fallows  ken  light  queans,  Anderson  Poems  (ed.  1826J  105. 

3.  Thistledown. 

Lin.  The  wool  of  a  thistle  a-flyin'  an'  seeadin'  tha  haated  to  see, 
Tennyson  Spinster's  Swcet-arls  1  1885)  st.  12. 

4.  With  the  de/.  art. :  blankets. 

Ayr.  They  frae  their  sad  position  flit.  An'  den  amang  the  woo, 
Fu'  quiet  that  night,  Kennedy  Poet.  ]Vks.  (1818)  44. 
5.1/.  Inphr.  ttioo/A/;«.'  used  in  setting  a  dog  on  any  one,  or 
toencourageoneboytorough-cuff another.  se.Lin. (J.T.B.) 

"WOOL,  iJ.^  Ken.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  twist  a  chain  round  a  refractory  horse  to  render  him 
obedient.     (Hall.) 

■WOOL-COTTAR,  sb.  N.L>  The  cormorant,  Pliala- 
crocora.x  carbo. 

'WOOLERT,  sb.  Shr.  Hrf.  Also  in  form  wullard. 
[wu'lst.]  An  owl,  esp.  the  barn-owl,  Stri.v Jlammea.  Shr.' 
Hrf.  Bound  Provinc.  (1876).     Cf  howlet. 

"WOOLIER,  sb.     n.Cy.  Yks.     Also  in  form  ooler  N.Cy.' 

1.  A  cloth-making  term  ;  see  below.     Cf.  willy,  sb."^ 
w.Yks.  He'd  a  learnt  a  bit  a  summat  if  he'd  gone  ta  Pudsa  an 

seen  ah  they  can  mak  wooliers  inta  black  men,  Tom  Treddlehovle 
Bairiisla  Ann.  (1883I. 

2.  Obs.  A  wool-smuggler.     N.Cy.' 
WOO'LLED,  ppl.  adj.    Cum.    Of  a  sheep  :  unshorn. 
At  times  we  find  a  '  wooUed  one'  on  the  fell  after  a  shepherds' 

meeting,  then  we  just  shear  it,  scale  the   fleece,  and  allow  the 
owner  a  price,  Cornh.  Mag.  (Oct.  1890')  385. 

■WOOLLEN,  «(//.  and  s6.  Yks.  Cmb.  I.  adj.  Incomp. 
■Woollen-errand,  a  foolish  errand  or  business. 

e.Yks.'  A  person  going  on  a  foolish  errand,,  or  engaged  in  a 
foolish  enterprise,  is  said  to  be  '  gannin  on  a  woollen-eearan,' 
MS.  add.  (T.H.) 
2.  sb.   A  house-flannel. 

Cmb.i  Wring  out  the  woollen  and  swill  round  the  pail. 

■WOOLLY,  adj.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  written  woolley  Yks.  Lin.';  and  in  forms 
colly  Hrf '^;  oolyNhb.';  willey  Yks.  1.  adj.  In  comb. 
(i)  'WooUy-bear,  (2)  boy,  a  caterpillar,  esp.  a  hairy 
caterpillar  ;  the  caterpillar  of  the  tiger-moth,  .^rc/Zcrt  caja; 
(3)  -hardhead,  the  blue  scabious,  Scabiosa  succisa  ;  (4) 
•hole,  (5)  -place,  the  place  where  different  kinds  of  material 
are  thrown  together  and  blended  ;  (6)  -soft-grass,  the 
meadow  soft-grass,  Holciis  lanatiis. 

(i)  Ir.  Not  unlike  a  magnified  specimen  of  the  flossy  black 
caterpillars  that  Peg  called  woolly  bears,  Barlow  East  unto  IVesl 
(1898)  338.  Nhb.',  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  War.^^,  Slir.',  Hrf.2,  Ken. 
(G.B.)  Dev.  That  fly,  like  a  'woolly  bear 'caterpillar,  you  gave  me, 
Phillpotts  Sons  of  Morning  (1900)  4.  (2)  w.Yks.^  (3)  Cor. 
(B.&H.)     (4,51  w.Yks. (J. M.)     (6  jBnff.  Gordon /f«//((  1880)  284. 

2.  Insipid  ;   tasteless.       Lin.'   This  is  poor,  woolley  tea. 

3.  sb.  A  hairy  caterpillar.  Hrf.'^  4.  A  machine  for 
effecting  the  first  opening  of  the  wool  ;  the  process  of  first 
opening  the  wool  ;  also  in  comb.  Shake-woolly.  w.Yks. 
(W.T.)    Cf.  willy,  sA." 


"WOOLSTER,  sb.    Obs.    Ayr.  (Jam.)    A  wool-stapler. 

Shoemakers,  cultcrs,  .  .  woolsters,  Agric.  Surv.  App.  99. 

■WOOL^WITE,  sb.  Lon.  The  yellow  wagtail,  Motacilta 
Rail.     Macpherson  IVild-fowling  (1897). 

"WOONEL,  see  ^Windle,  sb.^ 

■WOONKERS, »//.  Yks.  [wuqkaz.]  An  exclamation 
of  surprise.     See  ■Wow-woonkers. 

n.Yks.2     ne.Yks.  Marshall /?«»-.  Econ.  (1796)  II.  ^57.     m.Yks.' 

■WOONSEY,  sb.  Obs.  Yks.  Lan.  Linsey-woolsey ; 
also  used  attrib. 

n.Yks.  Mebby  they're  neea  happier  then  we  wer  wiv  wer 
woonsey  bed-gowns,  Tweddell  C/eec/. /?/)y"ifs  (1875)  43.  m.Yks.' 
Lan.  The  children's  stript  woonsey,  Walkden  ZJiVi/y  (ed.  1866)31. 

■WOONT,  see  "Want,  sA." 

■WOOPLE,  sb.     Yks.     [wu'pl.]     A  swivel. 

w.Yks.  He  fastened  them  together  by  a  woople,  so  that  if  one 
turned  over  the  other  would  not  I  L.M.S.). 

■WOORE,  "WOORN,  see  "Ware,  sb.'^,  "Wear,  v.' 

"WOOR-REE,  //(/.  e.An.  Also  written  wooor-e-ee, 
wouree  Suf  A  wagoner  or  ploughman's  call  to  his  horse 
to  come  to  the  right. 

Nrf.  When  a  man  wants  his  horses  to  go  to  the  right  he  saj'S 
'  woor-ree,' CoztNS  Hahuy  Z);o(jrf  A')/.  (1893)  8.  Suf.  Rainbird 
Agric.  (1819)  290,  ed.  1849;  Betham-Edwards  Lord  0/ Harvest 
(1899)  i6r. 

"WOOSE,  see  "Wooze. 

WOOSER,  sb.  e.An.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  hard  blow. 

"WOOSER,  "WOOSET,  see  "Whizzer,  Hooset. 

"WOOSH,  int.  e.An.  Also  in  forms  woase  Nrf  ; 
wooch  e.An.';  wooish,  woshe  Nrf  1.  A  wagoner's 
call  to  his  horse  to  turn  to  the  right  or  off  side ;  also  in 
comb.  Wooch-wo.     Cf.  weesh. 

e.An.i  Nrf.  A'.  ^  Q.  (1856)  2nd  S.  i.  395  ;  Woshe,  Smiler, 
woshe  (W.R.E.). 

2.  A  call  to  the  fore-horse  of  a  team  to  go  to  the  left.    Suf 

WOOSHAT,  sb.  Cum.'*  [wufit.J  1.  The  wood- 
pigeon,  Co/«;«i«/>a/«;«Z'«s.  2.  The  woodchat,  Z.fT/(/?(s 
riifus. 

WOOSTER,s6.  Obs.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Yks.  A  wooer; 
a  lover. 

Slk.  Other  woosters  beiking  their  shins  at  the  ingle,  Hogg  Tales 
(1838)  361,  ed.  1866.  Dmf.  And  whan  ye  hae  finish'd  this 
bridegroom  darg,  Come  like  a  blythe  wooster  an'  hansel  yere  sark, 
Cromek  i?fHiniH«  (i8io)  lai.  Gall.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790) 
Snpfil.     w.Yks.'  I  heeard  lang  sin,  at  shoed  gitten  a  wooster,  ii.  297. 

Hence  "Wooster-tryst,  sb.  a  lovers'  meeting. 

Dmf.  She  was  the  blythest  ay  o'  the  blythe.  At  wooster-trystes 
or  Halloween,  Cromek  Remains  {1810)  180. 

■WOOSTER-BLISTER,  sb.  "Wil.'  A  box  on  the  ears  ; 
a  slap  in  the  face. 

"WOOT,  int.  Nhp.  Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf  Ken.  LW.  Wil.  Dor. 
Also  written  whoot  Ken.'  I.W.' ;  and  in  forms  whout 
Dor.' ;  whut  Oxf  ;  wout,  wowt  Wil.' ;  wut  Ken.' ;  wutt 
Nhp.^  [wiit ;  wut.]  1.  A  call  to  a  horse  or  draught-ox 
to  go  to  the  right  or  oft'  side.    Cf  hoot,  v.'  5. 

Nhp. 2,  Hrf.  (E.M.W.)  Glo.,  Ken.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863). 
Ken.',I.W.'  Wil.' To  the  front  horse.  . .  Wowt,  [go]  to  the  right: 
to  the  hinder  horse,  Wo-oot,  to  the  right  (s.v.  Horses).  n.Wil. 
(E.H.G.),  Dor.'  (s.v.  Whug). 

2.  A  call  to  a  cart-horse  to  stop. 

Ken.  Baba  Billy,  of  a  long  line  of  carters  and  men  of  Kent,  sang 
out  .  .  .  '  Wut ! '  This  expletive,  which  never  fails  to  bring  a 
Kentish  horse  to  a  standstill,  made  also  Tempe  halt.  Keeling 
Return  to  Nature  (1897)  viii  ;  Ken.' 

3.  Comb.  "Woot-back,  stand  back  !  used  tP  a  horse  when 
drawing  a  load.     Oxf 

"WOOT,  V.    Glo.'     [wSt.]    To  bray.    Cf.  hoot,  v.^  3. 
■WOOT,  adj    Lan.     [wut.]    A  dial,  form  of '  hot.' 
Swallowed  um  wi  a  kind  uv  a  weesh-weesh  sort  uv  a  neighse, 
as  if  they  wur  woot,  Staton  B.  Shuttle  Manc/i.  79. 
"WOOULT,  see  "Weevil. 
"WOOVELESS,  r7(//.    Obs.    'Wxf    Unprovided. 

Ye  mye  ne'er  be  wooveless,  100. 

WOO-"WAH,  see  "Wee-wow. 

"WOOZE,  V.  and  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Nhb.  Nhp.  Shr.  Also 
written  wooz  Nhp.' ;  and  in  form  woose  Nhb.'  Shr.* 
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1.  V.  To  ooze  ;  to  distil.    Cf.  weeze. 

Sc.  Prayer  ...  is  then  most  savory  and  sweet ;  it's  as  it  were 
the  tears  of  a  tree  woozed  out.  and  how  prevalent  Peter's  bitter 
tears  were  woozing  from  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  is  known, 
AatiAiii)  Myslcriiini  Piciatis  (1671)  132  (Jam.).     Nhp.i  (s.v.  Weeze). 

2.  sb.  Any  oozy  secretion  ;  juice  ;  mud.     Cf.  cose,  sb} 
Nhb.'  A  liynde  of  woose  or  fome  which  issueth  owte  of  the  hill, 

and  therewith  theye  color  or  dye  theyre  wool,  Duke  ofNortlmmbcr- 
landMS.  ^1595).  The  woose  in  this  case  was  probably  a  soft 
ochre.     Shr.^ 

[2.  Cp.  OE.  wos,  moisture,  juice  (Sweet).] 

WOOZLIE,  see  Wuzlie. 

WOP,  v}  e.An.i  [wop.]  To  produce  an  abortive 
lamb.    Cf.  warp,  v}  7. 

The  ewe  wops  her  Iamb,  the  cow  slips  her  calf. 

WOP,  t;.=  Ken.  [wop.]  With  aio;//:  to  wobble  about. 
(G.B.) 

WOP,  see  Wap,  i».',  Waps,  sb}.  Wasp,  Whap,  v. 

WOPPEN,  WOPPER,  see  Whapping,  Whapper. 

WOPPERD  Y,  nrf/.  Glo."  [wo-padi.]  Of  an  intoxicated 
person  :  unable  to  walk  straight ;  stupefied.     CT.  wapper. 

WOPPER  ED,  WOPPING,  see  Wappered,  Whapping. 

WOPPLE,  V.     s.Chs.^     [wo-pl.]     To  topple  over. 

Yiing  Jon  BuuTJiJs  got  upujth  swey,  un  went  iip  intii  dh  ae-r, 
tin  dhen  ey  went  wop'l,  wop'l,  wop'lin  oaT,  un  iz  feyt  wiin  wee'ur 
iz  legz  au*t  tu  bey. 

WOPPLE,  see  Wapple,  sb} 

WOPPY,  sb.  Wor.  [wo-pi.]  A  drink  made  from 
plums.     Also  called  Gerkum.     Cf  wap,  sb} 

Defendant  said  he  had  had  some  woppy  and  he  had  only  been 
used  to  beer,  Evesham  Jrn.  (Aug.  18,  1900);  (E.S.) 

WOPSlE,  see  Wasp. 

WOPSER.i-A.  War.»  [wo-ps3(r).]  Anything  large  of 
its  kind  ;  a  '  whapper.' 

WOP-STRAW,  see  Whapstraw. 

WOR,  see  War,  adj}.  Ware,  v?,  Wen 

WOKBITTEH,  ppl.  adj.  e.An.'  Of  growing  timber  : 
pierced  by  the  larvae  of  beetles. 

WOR-BUSH,  sb.  e.An.'  A  piece  of  reed-ground  or 
margin  of  Hickling  Broad,  said  to  be  where  the  Hickling 
men  hid  to  avoid  being  pressed  in  time  of  war. 

WORCESTER,  sb.  w.Cy.  In  phr.  to  shim  like 
Worcester  against  Gloucester,  a  phr.  expressive  of  rivalry. 
(Hall.) 

WORCH,  WORCH-BRACCHO,  see  Wark,  Work, 
Work-bracco. 

WORD,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  wird  Sc. ;  wod  Yks. ;  worrd  Wm. ;  wud 
Wm.  Suf  Dev. ;  wurd  Sc. ;  wurrd  Ir.     [ward,  wad.] 

1.  sb.   In  comb.  Word-shy,  shy  of  speaking. 

Dev.'^^  n.Dev.  He  was  never  speechful,  and  grew  more  word- 
shy  with  years,  Zack  Dimsiable  Weir  (1901)  6. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  good  words,  a  prayer  ;  see  Good,  1  (70) ;  (2) 
my  hands  and  words  to  you,  an  oath  ;  (3)  my  word,  or  by 
my  word,  an  expletive ;  (4)  to  be  at  one  word  in  one's 
dealings,  not  to  have  two  prices  ;  (5)  to  change  words  with 
a  person,  to  talk  with  him  ;  (6)  to  get,  or  to  have,  the  word 
of,  to  get  the  reputation  of;  (7)  to  get  the  luords  said, 
to  have  the  marriage  ceremony  performed  ;  (8)  to  get 
word  from,  to  hear  from  ;  (9)  to  get  word  of,  to  have  speech 
with  ;  (10)  to  give  a  good  (or  bad)  ivord,  to  give  praise  (or 
blame) ;  (11)  to  give  a  person  a  word,  to  speak  to  him  ; 
{12)  to  give  the  ivord,  'to  pop  the  question';  (13) /o  have, 
or  to  get  [a  feiv)  words,  to  have  a  quarrel  or  dispute  ;  in 
gen.  coUoq.  use;  (14)  to  make  words,  {a)  to  talk  more 
about  anything  than  it  deserves  ;  {b)  to  make  an  uproar ; 
to  quarrel;  (15)  to  pass  the  word  to  a  person,  see  (5); 
(16)  to  put  up  a  ivordfor  one,  to  pray  for  one  ;  ( 17)  to  say 
a  ivord,  to  say  grace;  (18)  to  say  the  word,  see  (12); 
(i<))  to  say  words,  to  utter  a  charm;  (20)  to  speak  a  word, 
to  give  warning,  counsel,  or  rebuke  ;  (21)  to  take  back  one's 
word,  to  recall  one's  promise  ;  to  break  an  engagement ; 
(22)  to  take  one's  luord  again,  to  retract  what  one  has  said  ; 
to  change  one's  mind  ;  see  below  ;  (23)  to  take  the  first 
word  of,  to  begin  ;  (24)  to  take  the  ivord  from  one,  (a)  to 
interrupt  one ;   {b)  to  accept  a  toast  proposed  by  one ; 


(25)  to  take  the  word  out  of  one" s  mouth,  to  anticipate  one's 
remarks  ;  (26)  word  of  a  sort,  (a)  an  admonition  ;  a  rebuke  ; 
a  scolding ;  (b)  an  angry  dispute  ;  a  quarrel ;  see  Sort,  sb} 
1  (10);  127)  — of  mouth,  (a)  an  oral  communication  or 
agreement  ;  (b)  a  word  ;  (c)  [to  drink]  out  of  a  bottle. 

(I)  Cor.  Poor  li'l  Tom  won't  get  no  good  words  said  above  his 
dust  ;  us  can  awnly  think  'em  for  en,  Phillpotts  Proplicts  (1897) 
327.  (2)  Ker.  My  hand  an'  wurrds  to  you,  whin  I  saw  the  six 
bhoys  down  at  Rooney's  play  in'  the  twinty-foives,  I  i^em'  to 
believe  it  mysilf,  Bartram  Wlntelieaded  Boy  (1898)  25.  (3)  Sh.I. 
Bit,  my  wird.  what'll  Maaly  say,  an'  Willa?  Burc.sss  Sh.  Flk. 
(1902)  94.  Per.  My  wurd  !  it's  glad  I  am  to  see  ye  ben,  that's 
sic  a  stranger  to  us  a' !  M'Aulay  Blaek  Mary,  114.  Fif.  My  word, 
it  doesna  set  a  soo  to  wear  a  saddle,  Pryde  Queer  Flh.  (1897)  55. 
Kcb.  My  word,  but  ye're  a  fine  ane,  Armstrong  Kirkiebrae  (1896) 
90.  Nhb.  My  word,  you'd  better  no  let  her  catch  you  under  that, 
Graham /?«rfSm!(r  (1896)  105.  Wm.  Mawud!  a  despartfratch  ! 
Ollivant  Owd  Bob  (1898)  i.  n.Yks.  Mah  wod,  but  it's  a  wet  day 
(I.W.).  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  Eh!  eh,  my  word,  my  word! 
Francis  Yeo>na}t  Fleetn-ood  (ed.  1900)  11.  Der.  My  word,  but  he 
were  angry,  Gilchrist  Peakland  (1897")  112.  (4)  Per.  When  the 
bonnie  fish  ye're  sellin'.  At  a'e  word  be  in  your  dealin' — Truth 
will  stand  when  a'  thing's  failin',  FoRD//ar/i(i893i  112.  (5)  e.Sc. 
Never  again  would  she  *  change  words  wi'  her,'  Strain  Eliuslte's 
Drag-net  (1900)  214.  (6)  Sc.  She  gets  the  word  o'  being  a  licht- 
headit  queyn  (Jam.).  Abd.  Get  the  word  o'  early  risin'.  Ye  can 
sleep  a  week  on  end,  Murray  Hameuiilh  (1900"!  38.  Lnk.  Thou 
always  was  wont  to  get  the  word  of  a  good  rider,  Graham  IVrilings 
(1883)  II.  32.  (7)  Ir.  The  boys  .  .  .  have  often  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  inducing  the  girls  to  agree  to  '  getting  the  words  said,' 
as  the  marriage  ceremony  is  colloquially  described,  MAcDoNAGH/.i/(P 
««fl'C/;fl)-.(i9oi)2i5.  (8)Sc.  (A.W.),Cai.i  (9)  Abd.  I'll  maybe  get 
sicht,  gien  I  dinna  get  word  o'  him,  Macdonald  Sir  Gibbic  (1879) 
xxix.  Ags.  It  [a  ghost]  cam'  upon  them  sae  suddent  like  'at  they 
hadna  time  to  get  wirds  o't,  so  they  ran  affa'  their  micht,  Reid 
Howe/0011,  96.  (10)  sw.Lin.  He's  g'en  her  a  strange  good  word. 
I  never  heerd  anybody  gie  him  a  bad  word.  (11)  Sc.  He  would 
never  even  himself  to  Effie,  and  would  think  it  a  fine  compliment 
if  she  stopped  to  give  hima  word,  Keith  Lisbeth  (i894)xxiv.  (12) 
Wmh.  Not  a  notion  did  he  have,  when  he  left  home  that  morning, 
of  giving  Lizzie  the  word,  not  one,  Bullock  Ir.  Pastorals  ;  1901)  33. 
(13)  Sc.  (A.W.)  N.I.'  Oh,  the  manager  an'  me  had  words.  Nhb. 
When  folk  in  the  district  where  the  Armstrongs  lived  are  said  '  to 
have  had  words'  it  is  a  euphemistic  way  of  saying  that  they 
have  quarrelled,  S.  Tymdttle  Stud.  (1896).  w.Yks.^,  ne.Lan.' 
Der.  Haasoe'crl'm  none  goin'  to  hev  words  wi'  yo'  while  Annie's 
so  badly — we'll  hev  et  aat  afterwards,  Gilchrist  Peakland  (1897) 
174.  Not.'  Lei.i  The'  didn'  hev  noo  woo'ds  till  affter  a'd  hot 
'im,  an'  then  the'  did  'a  woo'ds  till  a  hot  'im  agen.  Nhp.',  War.^ 
w.Som.'  'Well,  you  zee,  zr,  we'd  a  got  a  vew  words,  an'  zo  I  corned 
aAvay,  an'  I  hope  he'll  get  zomebody  to  do  better  vor'n.'  A  *  vew 
words '  is  the  stock  reason  for  leaving  service.  Dev.  Have  you  and 
Mark  had  wuds?  Zack  White  Cottage  (1901)  37.  (14  a,  b)  Sc. 
(Jam.)  (15)  Heb.  You  may  thank  your  good  father  and  mother  if 
I  ever  pass  the  word  to  you  again,  Sarah  Tytler  Macdonald 
Lass  (1895)  136.  (16)  Rnf.  The  minister  will  be  back  frae  the 
burial,  an'  he'll  put  up  a  word  for  you,  Good  Wds.  (1878)  184. 
(17)  Cai.'  (18)  Kcd.  Tho'  they  say  I'm  hard  o'  heart,  He  wadna 
find  it  sae.  For  gin  he  likes  to  say  the  word  I  winna  say  him  nae, 
Grant  Lays  (1884)  173.  (19)  n.Dev.  It  did  not  mend  rapidly 
until  a  dame  .  .  .  was  prevailed  upon  to  pay  regular  visits  to  the 
ailing  one  and  '  say  words  '  for  him,  Flk-Lore  Jrn.  11883)  I.  339. 
(20)  Ags.  Often  did  he  ask  me  to  '  speak  a  word '  to  his  refractory 
laddie,  Reid //ozt;«too«,  99.  (21)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (22)Sc.  It  isoften  . . . 
applied  to  a  north  country  or  Aberdeen's  man.  .  .  'You're  a  north 
country  man,  you  may  tak  your  word  again.'  .  .  .  The  Aberdeen's 
men  .  .  .  were  so  faithful  to  their  word,  that,  before  bills  or  bonds 
were  much  known,  when  a  purchase  was  made  by  one  of  them, 
he  gave  his  word  that  the  price  should  be  paid  on  a  day  fixed. 
When  the  day  appointed  came,  .  .  [he]  paid  his  money,  and  took 
his  word  again,  i.e.  [asked  no  receipt]  (Jam.)  ;  He  is  an  Aberdeen's 
man  that  takes  his  word  again,  Ferguson  Prov.  (1641)  No. 
440;  The  phrase  is  applicable  e.g.  to  one  who  declines  to  partake 
a  second  time  of  any  course  at  table,  but  changes  his  mind.  The 
proverb  is  still  current,  and  jestingly  describes  a  privilege  of 
Aberdonians  (A.W.  V  n.Cy.  To  retract  what  one  has  said  (Hall.). 
(23)  Sc.  When  the  kirk  passed  that  law  she  took  the  first  word  o' 
flyting.  Cracks  about  the  Kirk  (1843)  I.  8.  (24,0)  Sh.I.  In  troth,  I 
link  da  same,  William,  no  ta  tak  da  wird  frae  you,  Sh.  News  (Sept. 
29,  1900).  (6)  Ayr.  'Robert  Simpson,'  said  Whinnyriggs,  'we'll 
tak'  the  word  from  you.'     Simpson  stood  for  a  second  or  two  with 
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his  lips  firmly  set,  looking  thoughtfully  into  his  glass,  Johnston 
GUnbiickie  (1889)  29.  (a^Lnk. '  Ye'vc  just  taen  the  word  oot  o' my 
mooth,' saysIjFRASER  UVin«/is(i895)  217.  w.Yks.;  J.W.)  (26,n) 
s.Chs.'Hoogenhimawordofasort.  War.^Waittilllseemy  Knabs, 
I'll  give  him  a  word  ofa  sort.  Shr.'  (A)  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  -vi.Som} 
Usually  accompanied  with  bad  language.  This  implies  a  more  violent 
quarrelthan  'a vewwords."  'We'da-gotawordof asort.asmidzay, 
andzo  I  thort  'twas  time  topae'urt  part).'  (27,  a)  Sc.  (A.W.),  w.Yks. 
(J.W.)  s.Lan.' Avv've  nobbut  his  word-o'-meawth  forit.  w.Sora.' 
There  wad-n  no  writin',  'twas  on'y  word  o'  mouth,  but  I  should-n 
never  think  he  wid'n  be  jich  rogue's  t'urn  word,  {b)  Dmb.  For  a 
word-o'-mouth  you  might  obtain  A  neuk  to  brag  the  shire,  Salmon 
Goa'orffrtM  (1868)  8.  Gall.  Never  let  me  hear  of  you  passing  word- 
of-mouth  with  any  belonging  to  that  gang,  Crockett  Love  Idylls, 
54.  (<")  w.Yks.'  'To  drink  by  word  o'  mouth,'  to  drink  out  of  a 
bottle  without  pouring  out  the  liquor,  and  to  pass  it  in  rotation  to 
the  rest  of  the  party.     Suf.i 

3.  A  saying  ;  a  proverb. 

Arg.  You  ken  the  old  word  :  'the  man  who  waits  long  at  the 
ferry  will  get  over  some  day,'  Munro/.  S/'leiidid  (1898)  229. 
Ess.  Ah,  that  was  a  rare  word  of  your  mother's  (W.W.  S.).  Cor. 
'Tis  a  auld  word,  an'  it  ban't  wise  to  take  no  count  of  sayings  like 
that :   '  May  chets  bad  luck  begets,'  Phillpotts  Prophets  (1897)  209. 

4.  An  order  ;  a  command. 

Sc.  It's  a  mercy  she's  got  the  word  to  go  ;  the  carrier's  to  call  in 
the  forenoon  for  her  kist,  Keith  Bonnie  Lady  ( 1897  1  66. 

5.  A  message  ;  news  ;  a  report,  esp.  a  good  report. 

Sc.  The  leddy's  had  a  guid  nicht — we  had  word  of  it  from  Mrs. 
Lauder,  Keith  Indian  Uncle  (,1896)  258  ;  Have  you  any  word  to 
your  brother?  Monthly  Mag.  {iQoo)  \.  Z'jfi.  Cai.'  Rnf.  Now  kail 
and  crowdie  time's  baith  past.  And  there's  nae  word  o'  John, 
Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  igg.  Gall.  Crockett  Standard  Bearer 
(18981  152.  N.I.'  Word  come  that  his  brother  was  dead.  Did 
the  master  leave  word  when  he  would  be  home?     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

6.  Obs.   The  voice. 

Sc.  I  think  I  hear  his  word.  Monthly  Mag.  (1798)  II.  438  ;  Mr. 
A.  B.  is  come,  I  hear  his  word,  Scoticisms  (1787)  102. 

7.  With  the  ifef.  art. :  the  Bible. 

Suf.  I  keep  that  safe  in  my  oud  Mingen  Hutch  alongof  the  Wud, 
FisoN  Merry  Sitf.  (1899)  48. 

8.  pi.   With  the  def,  art. :  the  baptismal  ibrmnfa. 

Lnk.  It's  no  a  chrisen'd  creature  yet,  for  hit  h.is  neither  gotten 
the  words  nor  the  water,  nor  as  little  do  I  ken  how  to  ca't  yet, 
Graham  U'litings  (1883I  II.  34. 

9.  V.  In  phr.  (i)  to  be  ivorded  with,  to  be  credited  with  ; 
(2)  to  word  a  person  over,  to  reprove  him. 

(i)  Lnk.  Ye'U  no  get  the  gaet  o'  a  mither  Unless  ye  be  wordet 
wi'  gear,  Watson  Poems  (1853)  79.     (2)  Hrf.^ 

10.  To  speak  ;  to  compose.    w.Yks.  Holloway. 

11.  To  dispute  ;  to  wrangle. 

e.An.i  They  worded  it  a  long  while.      Sus.  Holloway. 

12.  With  the  reflex,  proit. :  to  express  oneself. 

Sh.I.  Hit's  a  plaeser  to  hear  him,  fir  he  wirds  himsell  dat 
bonnie,  Ollason  Mareel  (1901)  27. 

WORD,  WORDELD,  see  Wold,  sb.,  Wordle. 

WORDIFY,  V.    Yks.  Dev.    To  put  into  words. 

n.Yks.2  'It's  ower  sair  wordified'  [it  is  too  wordy].  Dev. 
'Tiddn't  no  use  wordifying  sich  acts,  now  things  ha'  changed, 
Zack  On  Trial  {i8g^)  178. 

WORDING,  see  Worthing. 

WORDLE,  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Lin.  Glo.  LW.  Wil.  Dor. 
Som.  Dev.  Also  written  wordel  Som.  Dev. ;  wurdle 
Dev. ;  and  in  forms  wardle  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff.i  Cum. 
n.Lin.';  wordeld  Glo.';  wordled  Glo.^;  wurdled  Dev.' 
[wa'dl;  Sc.  wardl.]  1.  A  dial,  form  of 'world.'  See 
Ward,  sb.* 

Sc.  It  twin'd  me  o'  my  wardles  mak,  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads 
(i8o6i  I.  53.  Bn£f.'  Abd.  Sic  a  weary  wardle,  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  (1B71)  ii.  Cum.  Neabody  eh  this  wardle  '11  be  mair 
supprizt  ner  t'fella  at  writes  this,  Sargisson  yof  Sft)(i/>  (1881)  i. 
Glo.'s,  I.W.",  w.Cy.  (Hall.  1  Wll.  Av thase  wordle's goods, Slow 
Rhymes,  4lh  S.  so.  Dor.'  But  ther's  a  wordle  still  to  bless  The 
good.  w.Som.'  (Always.)  I  don't  ver'ly  b'leive  there's  the  fuller 
o'un  in  the  wordle.     Dev.' 

Hence  Wardle-day,  sb.  a  work-day.  n.Lin.'  2.  Phr. 
(i)  braw  wardles,  fine  times  ;  (2)  to  make  all  the  wardle,  to 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

(i)  Abd.  It's  braw  wardles  wi'  them  't  disna  need  to  fee, 
Alexander /o/iio!)'  Gibb  (1871)  xiv.     (2)  Abd.  It's  jist  th'  clemat 


o'  a  place  't  mak's  a'  th'  wardle.  Far  there's  plenty  o'  wid  it's 
never  sae  caul,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Dec.  20,  1902). 

[Lhord  y-blysscd  by  )>o  jiet  wonyef)  ine  fiyne  house  in 
wordles  of  vvordles,  Ayeiibite  (1340)  269.] 

WORDY,  WOR(E,  WORGISH,  sec  Worthy,  Ware, 
sb.^,  Wairsh. 

WORK,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  virk  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.) ;  wahk  n.Yks. ; 
wark  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Dur.'  Cum.'*  n.Yks.'^* 
m.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  s.Lan.'  n.Lin.'  Nhp.*;  werk  m.Lan.' ; 
wherk  Chs.^  ;  wirk  Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.) ;  worch  Lan.  Slir.'; 
worrk  Yks.  ;  wurk  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bdf.  [wark,  w§k  ;  wark, 
wak.]  1.  si.  and  v.  In  co;;i6.  (i)  Work.brussen,  over- 
done with  work;  (2)  -faring,  working;  (3)  .folk(s, 
working  people  ;  labourers  ;  (4)  -like,  industrious  ;  fond 
of  work  ;  (5)  -little,  lazy ;  (6)  -loom,  an  implement ;  a 
tool ;  (7)  -poke,  a  work-bag;  (8)  -rife,  see  (4). 

\i)  n.Yks.''  {2)  Dor.  A  plain  worUfaren  man  like  the  rest  ov 
we,  Agnus /rt)(  O.vicr  (1900)  19.  (3)  Lnk.  To  warkfolk's  weans, 
though  e'er  so  puir,  Nicholson  Idylls  (1870)  135.  N.Cy.'  Nhb. 
Ne  wark-foak  cood  be  fund,  Chatt  Poems  (1866)  86;  Nhb.', 
Dur.',  Cum.'  w.Yks.  Three  or  four  thaasand  starving  wark-fowk, 
Yksmaii.  (1881)  42;  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.',  n.Lin.'  (4)  Sc.  Mackay. 
(5)  Per.  Unsettled,  work-little,  dingy,  and  gill-drinking  mortals, 
MoNTEATH  Dunblane  (1835)  104,  ed.  1887.  (6)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd. 
Forc't  to  tak'  up  the  wark-leems  again  to  keep  oot  the  frem't, 
Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  5.  w.Sc.  Use  nae  warkloom  made 
by  the  hand  o'  man  on  the  day  o'  rest,  Carrick  Laird  of  Logan 
(1835)  133.  Ayr.  The  best  wark-Iume  i'  the  house,  Burns 
Address  to  Veil  (1785)  St.  11.  Lnk.  When  ane  gets  warklums 
right  to  their  hand,  nature  will  teach  them  how  to  fa'  to,  Graham 
Writings  (1883)  II.  36.  (7)  e.An.'  (s.v.  Poke).  (%)  Sc.  Mackay. 
Lnk.  Her  warkrife  haun'  an'  couthie  ways  Sune  gat  frae  a'  aboot 
her  praise,  Hamilton  Poems  (1865)  36. 

2.  sb.  In  phr.  (i)  all  of  a  work,  in  a  state  of  motion, 
or  fermentation  ;  (2)  to  be  at  work  by  the  great,  to  work 
by  the  piece ;  see  Great,  adf  12  ;  (3)  to  be  on  the  work,  to 
ferment ;  to  be  in  constant  motion  or  contortions  ;  (4) 
to  groiu  all  work,  to  become  an  effort ;  (5)  to  have  ond's 
work  set,  to  have  a  difficult  task  before  one  ;  (6)  —  two 
bellies  for  eating  and  none  for  work,  to  be  an  idle  glutton  ; 
(7)  to  hold  a  work  ivith  one,  to  make  a  fuss  over  one  ; 
to  make  a  show  of  affection  for  one. 

(i)  sw.Lin.' It  little  inside  seemed  all  of  a  work.  (2)  Oxf.'  (3) 
w.Yks.  (J.W.)  s.Not.  His  hands  are  always  on  the  work  ;  he  can't 
keep  still.  She  has  St.  Vitus's  dance  ;  she's  always  on  the  work 
(J.P. K.).  sw.Lin.' It's  just  on  the  work.  (4)  Cum,^  It'sgrowin  o' 
wark  tosay '  Jwohnny,  git  oot,' 42  ;  Cum."  (5)  Nhb.' Ye'll  he'yor 
wark-set,  there,  marra,  aa  think.     16)  n.Lin.'     (7)  Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.' 

3.  A  structure ;  a  stately  building,  as  a  hospital ;  a 
fortification ;  a  bulwark. 

Sc.  Mar's  Wark,  Heriot's  Wark  (Jam.).  Nhb.'  Applied  to 
places  having  works  or  forts,  as  in  Warkworth.  At  Wark,  in 
North  Tyne,  the  conspicuous  feature  is  the  mote-hill  where 
assizes  were  held  in  the  thirteenth  centurj'.     m.Yks.* 

4.  The  breadth  of  grass  or  corn  cut  by  a  mower  at  one 
sweep  of  the  scythe. 

Nhb.'  Y'or  tyekin  ower  wide  a  wark.  Dur.'  n.Yks.  We've 
tean  a  great  wark  this  tahm  (I.W.). 

5.  A  fuss,  disturbance ;  a  to-do ;  see  to  make  work,  s.v. 
Make,  v}  2  (83,  b). 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Frf.  What  a  wark  we  hae  wi'  ilher!  An'  sae 
thrang  were  aye  thegither,  Rlid  Heallietland  (1894)  41.  Gall. 
(A.W.)  Nhb.  And  se  they  address  us,  and  mak  wark  about  us. 
Advice  to  Advised  (1803)  5.  n.Yks.  He  mead  a  wahk  about  it 
(I.W.).  w.Yks.  (J.W.  I  s.Lan.'  Ther's  bin  sitch  wark  as  aw 
never  yerd  on.  War.*  There'll  be  nice  work  over  this  broken 
window.  w.Som.'  Maister  made  up  fine  work,  'cause  the  gig 
wad-n  in  order.     nw.Dev.' 

6.  Damage  ;  injury ;  see  piece  of  work,  s.v.  Piece,  1  (2). 
w.Yks.^  If  a  person  upsets  a  jug  of  milk,  someone  will  say, 

'He  has  made  some  work.'  'They've  made  bad  work  with  the 
raspberries.'  n.Lin.'  Lockwood  beas'  hes  maade  a  straange  peace 
o'  wark  among  oor  wheat  an'  oats. 

7.  Linen. 

Ken.Boughtbyorder2odoz.  of  flex,  of  which  wasmade2oolbs.  work 
and  40 lbs.  tow.  Spinning  done:  i5olbs.  work  at  6 pence  p' pound, 
40  lbs.  tow  at  4  pence  p'  pound,  Phickley  Par.  Bk.  (1785);  (H.M.) 
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8.  pi.  The  fittings  of  a  machine  or  instrument,  as  the 
wards  of  a  lock  or  key,  the  fan  of  a  churn  ;  the  interior 
parts  of  the  body.  Sc.  (Jam),  n.Lin.'  9.  The  system  of 
trenches  and  carriages  by  which  water  is  brought  in  and 
distributed  in  a  water-meadow.  Wil.'  10.  Obs.  Doings. 
Cum.  To  hear  o'  th'  warks  o'  auld  lang  syne,  Stagg  Miu.  Poems 
(ed.  iSool  117. 

11.  A  religious  revival. 

ne.Sc.  The  wark's  bruken  oot  at  the  Hoiip.  There  was  an 
extry  meetin'  last  nicht,  carryt  on  till  twa  or  three  o'clock  this 
mornin',  an'  lots  o'  anxious  sowls,  Green  Gordoiihaveii  (1887  .  75. 

12.  With  the  rfc/ rtr/. :  a  colloq.  name  for  Glamorganshire. 
s.Wal.  Thee  can  go  to  service  like  other  girls.     Why  shouldn't 

thee  go  to  '  the  Works'?  Raine  Welsh  Singer  (3rd  ed.)  iii. 

13.  V.  In  comb,  with  adv.  and  prep. :  (i)  'Work  down, 
to  slip,  slide,  or  fall  down  ;  (2)  —  on,  or  —  on  to,  of 
time  :  to  approach  ;  (3)  —  out,  (a)  to  do  outdoor  work ; 
(b)  see  below ;  (4)  —  up,  (a)  to  prepare  ;  (b)  of  moles  : 
to  throw  up  ground. 

(i)  n.Yks.  Rubbish  works  down  (I.W.).  (2)  Sc.  (A.W.)  n.Yks. 
Christmas  will  work  on.  It  workson  to  twelve  (I.W.).  (3,a)  Nhb. 
He  hastowdowters  workin'  oot,  Lo>igtiinii's  Mag.{¥eh.  1897)325. 
(A)  w.Som.'  In  cultivating  ground,  after  each  ploughing,  the  soil  is 
rolled  and  '  dragged  '  with  drags  or  heavy  harrows,  until  all  tlie 
weed  and  couch  is  brought  to  the  surface,  and  the  earth  completely 
pulverized.  This  after  process  is  to  work  out.  '  We  ploughed 
thick  field,  and  work-n  out  dree  times  over,  and  he  is  not  clean 
yet.'  (4,  a)  w.Yks.  For  the  lad's  supper,  ye  ken  ;  I  thought  I'd 
work  him  up  summat  a  bit  tasty,  Dyke  Cmiktrees  (1897)  161. 
(6i  Nrf.  They  will  'work  up'  a  field  in  a  few  da3's,  so  old  mole- 
experts  assure  me,  Emerson  Birds.  &c.  (ed.  1895)  337. 

14.  Vhr.li)  to  bervorked  out, o{\sad:  to  be  exhausted  ;  (2) 
—  worked  up,  of  a  person :  to  be  '  done  up,'  exhausted  ; 
(3)  to  let  one  work  on,  to  let  one  go  one's  own  way  ;  (4)  to 
ivork  ill  a  bond,  a  colliery  term :  to  work  as  one  of  a  gang ; 
see  Band,  sb.^  4  ;  (5)  —  one  a  dodge,  to  play  one  a  trick  ; 
(6)  —  the  oracle,  to  victimize  people  ;  (7)  —  to  oneself,  to 
relieve  nature  ;  (8)  work  at  one  as  I  do,  a  game  [not  known 
to  our  correspondents] ;  (9)  —  the  oars,  get  on  ! 

(i)  Sc.  (A. W.),  w.Yks.  (J.W.\  n.Lin.'  (2)  Lan.  The  charwoman 
cannot  come,  she  is  quite  worked  up  (E.M.M.).  (3)  n.Yks.  We  will 
let  them  work  on  (I.W.).  (4)  Shr.'  {5)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  {€)  Cor. 
They  do  say  'The  Maister'  es  worken'  the  oracle  purty  fitty 
sence  the  wreck,  Forfar  Wieard  (1871)  43.  (7)  Lth.  (Jam.) 
(8)  Suf.'     (9)  I. Ma.  Brown  Doctor  (1887)  371. 

15.  To  toil  perseveringly ;  to  contend  with  difficulties ; 
to  apply  assiduous  labour.   n.Yks.^      16.  To  knit ;  to  net. 

Sc.  To  work  stockings,  Moittlily  Mag.  (1798)  II.  436.  Cai.i 
The  spinning  and  '  working'  herring  nets  was  an  important  home 
industry  among  the  cottagers.  Frf.  She  had  better  awa  hame  and 
work  a  pair  o'  stockin's  for  the  puir  sowl.  Willock  Roselly  Ends 
(1886)  7,  ed.  1889.  Wgt.  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  6.  w.Yks. 
U.W.) 

17.  Of  material,  &c. :  to  lend  itself  easily  to  work. 

Mry.  Leather  winna  work  Except  it  first  be  wet,  Hay  Linlie 
(1851)  31.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Rut.>  It  doan't  work  as  it  ought'n 
work  [said  of  garden  soil]. 

18.  To  graft.       s.Wor.  "Tis  a  tree  that  has  been  worked  (H.K.). 

19.  Of  a  pipe  :  to  draw. 

Sh.I.  r  da  lang  run  I  got  me  pipe  ta  wirk,  Sh.  News  (Nov.  19, 
1898). 

20.  To  manage  ;  to  bring  to  pass  ;  to  influence  ;  to  control. 
Sc.   (Jam.  Si(ppl.);   She  can  weise  or  wirk  him  as  she  likes. 

n.Yks."  Thoo  mun  wark  it  seea  ez  he  'ez  ti  deea  a  day's  wark. 
w.Yks.,   Midi.  (J.W.)     Rut.i   'It's  o'   no  use,    I   can't  work  it  I' 

exclaimed  the  old   clerk  of  R ,   after  a  third  false  start   at 

raising  a  hymn. 

21.  To  breathe  painfully  or  with  difficulty. 

Chs.3  n.Lin.i  '  He  warks  bad,'  said  of  the  deep  or  rapid 
breathing  of  an  animal  in  pain. 

22.  To  struggle  convulsively  ;  to  twitch  as  in  pain  or 
in  a  fit. 

Sh.I.  Iver  saw  ye  a  dug  wirkin'  lack  dati  .  .  See  him  wirkin  wi' 
his  fore  feet  at  his  mooth,  Sh.  Neivs  (Nov.  24,  1900).  Ntitj.'  Nan 
Galley  is  workin'  in  fits,  Robson  Collier's  Farewell  {iZ^ci) . 

23.  To  purge. 

Sc.  (A.W.),  Lakel.2  Wm.Takesomc  physicat'll  workye  (B.K.). 
n.Yks.  Hcz  thee  physic  wonk'd?  (T.S.)  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  m.Lan.' 
Liu.  Streatfeild  Lin.  and  Danes  (1884)  375.     n.Lin.' 


24.  To  ferment. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Sufifil.),  Nhb.i  Wm.  T'yast's  niver  worked  fB.K.). 
n.Yks.  Yeast  works  (I. W.).  w.Yks.  i  S.J, C.)  Lan.  Ot  brcw'd  a 
jorum  o'  maut,  an  worcht  it  in  a  chambur,  where  th"  gager  ne'er 
koom.  Walker  Plebeian  Pol.  (1796)  36,  ed.  1801.  Not.',  Lin.^, 
n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.i  It's  just  beginning  to  work.  w.Som.'  Always 
used  in  connection  with  brewing  or  cider-making.  'Plase-m, 
the  drink's  a-work"t  all  out  over  the  vate.' 

25.  Of  fish  :  to  be  on  the  move. 

Nrf.  I  shall  put  in  a  net  or  two  to-night,  iir,  to  get  a  few 
lamperns  ;  they  always  work  in  snowy  water  or  in  a  frost,  Pishing 
Gazette  (Feb.  14,  1891)  85. 

26.  To  suppurate.    w.Cy.  (Hall.)      27.  To  show  signs 
of  putrefaction. 

Der.  Did  yo'  e'er  see  such  a  corpse,  Jesse?  White  as  a  lily, 
an'  tho'  et  were  hot  weather,  none  workin'  i'  th'  least,  Gilchrist 
Peakland  (iSgi)  114. 

28.  To  cause  pain  ;  to  trouble,  harass,  irritate  ;  to  banter, 
tease.     Cf  wark. 

Sc.  I'll  wurk  him  for  that  yet  (Jam.).  Abd.  Ye've  maybe  latten 
some  fool  .  .  .  and  it'll  maybe  work  ye,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press 
(Jan.  17,  1903'!.  n.Yks.  (T.S.)  e.Yks.' Ah'll  work  Jack  aboot  his 
sweetheart,  AfS.  nrfrf.  (T.H.)  Nhp.^  Shr.i  This 'ere  tuth  worches 
me  above  a  bit.  'Er  worched  the  poor  chap  despertly.  Bdf. 
Batchelor  Anal,  Eng.  Lang.  (1809'!  147. 

29.  To  sprain.       Gall.  To  wurk  one's  shacklebane  (Jam.). 

30.  To  do  mischief  to  ;  to  spoil ;  to  injure. 

n.Yks.  To  work  a  person  [to  injure,  influence,  persuade,  as  a 
disease,  an  act,  or  business]  (I.W.).  s.Oxf.  He  didn't  ought  to 
I. a'  left  the  rewks  ;  they  did  work  that  barley  proper  afore  master 
found  out  as  'ee  were  gone,  Rosemary  Clnllerns  (18951  31.  Sur. 
What — wapses !  .  .  Cuss  them  things !  they  do  work  my  fruit. 
Son  of  Marshes  On  Sur.  Hills  (1891)  97. 

WORK,  see  ^Wark. 

WORKABLE,  adj.  Nhb.  Dur.  Of  a  coal-seam  : 
sufficiently  thick  to  be  worked  at  a  profit.  Nicholson 
Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1888). 

W0RK-A-DAY,s6.  and  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Nhp. 
Oxf.  Brks.  Hnt.  Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  I.'W.  Dor.  Som.  Also 
written  werk-e-day  Nhp.';  worky-day  Nhb.  Lan.'  Nhp.' 
Oxf  Hnt.  Ken.*=  Sus.  I.W. ;  and  in  form  wark-a-clay 
e.Yks.'  [wska-de ;  wa'k-i-de.]  1.  sh.  A  week-day  ; 
a  working  day. 

e.Yks.',  Lan.'  Nhp.'  Sunday  and  werk-e-day.  Oxf.',  Brks.', 
Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  Ken.'  He's  gone  all  weathers.  Sunday  and  worky- 
day,  these  seven  years;  Ken. 2,  Sur.',  Sus.  i.S.P.H.),  I.W.'  Dor. 
r  the  middle  o'  a  work-a-day,  C.  Hare  Vill.  Street  (1895)  132. 
2.  adj.  Working ;  given  up  to  work  ;  every  day  ;  in  gen. 
colloq.  use. 

Frf.  If  a  man  cannot  look  like  a  gentleman  in  workaday  garment.<;, 
then  it  is  not  really  worth  while  being  one,  Paton /»i'«V5*  (1896) 
250.  Slg.  Harvey  Kennethcrook  (i8g6)  12.  Gall.  His  sermons 
became  too  high  strung  and  ethereal  for  the  edification  of  the 
workaday  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  Crockett  Stichil  Min. 
(1893)  150.  Nhb.  I'm  only  a  workyday  lass,  Graham /v'lrf  5ra/(>- 
(1896)  157.  Lan.'  Which  clooas  mun  aw  put  on — my  worky-day 
or  my  Sunday  uns  ?     w.Som.' 

WORKBRACCO,  adj.  and  sb.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf  Der. 
Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Oxf  Hrf  Ess.  and  Amer.  Also  in 
forms  warck-brattle,  warkbrattle  Lan. ;  worchbraccho 
Chs. ;  work-bracco,  -braccon  Chs.^  ;  -brackle  Stf  Der. ; 
•brattle  Chs.^  Shr.'  ;  -briko,  Chs. ;  brittle  Chs.'  Nhp.' 
War.*  Wor.  Oxf  Hrt.  Ess.  Amer.  1.  adj.   Fond  of 

work  ;  industrious  ;  intent  upon  one's  work. 

Lan.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.)  Chs.  Ray  (1691);  Chs.' 
[Used]  with  a  sort  of  implication  that  diligence  is  rather  unusual. 
'  My  word  !  but  you're  work-brittle  to-day  ' ;  Chs.^,  Stf.,  Der. 
(J.K.),  Nhp.'  War.^  I  hope  you  feel  work-brittle  ;  there's  plenty 
to  do  to-day.  Wor.  I  feel  work-brittle  to-day  (E.S.).  Shr.'  Yo' 
bin  al'ays  despert  work-brattle  toert  night— ketchin'  the  day  by 
the  lag-end.  Oxf.'  Hrt.,  Ess.  The  lad's  work-brittle,  he  don't 
want  elbow-grease,  N.  &  Q.  (1870)  4th  S.  vi.  329.  [Amer. 
N.  &-  Q.  ib.  249.1 

2.  Obs.  Unwilling  to  work.  Chs.  Ray  (1691)  MS.  add. 
(J.C.)      3.  sb.  The  power  and  the  will  to  work. 

Chs.3  He  has  plenty  of  work  brattle  in  him.  He  has  no  work 
brattle  in  him. 

WORKEN,  V.  Yks.  [wa'rkan.]  To  twist,  entangle  ; 
to  wreathe  together.    n.Yks.'*,  m. Yks.'    Cf.  querken. 
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WORKEN,  see  Whirken. 

WORKER,  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in  form  wortcher 
s.Lan.'  1.  In  ro/;/6.  Worker-out,  a  field-labuurer;  a  day- 
labourer.  Lan.  Waugh  0«irt'Z>/(r«XW  (1867)  6.  s.Lan.' 
2.  A  woollen-trade  term  :  a  cylinder  for  working  the 
raw  material  in  a  scribbling-machine.  w.Yks.  (J.M.), 
(S.P.U.) 

WORKING,  /-/>/.  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dim  Yks.  Lan. 
Hmp.  Also  in  forms  waakin  e.Yks.' ;  wortchin  s.Lan.' 
Yks.  [warkin,  wakin]  1.  ppl.  adj.  In  comb,  (i) 
Working-barrel,  a  coal-mining  term  ;  the  portion  of  a 
pump  in  which  the  bucket  works  ;  (2)  -bishop,  a  factory- 
girl's  pinafore;  see  Bishop,  51!'.  4 ;  (3)  -body,  (a)  a  busy, 
industrious  person  ;  (b)  a  member  of  the  working-class  ; 
(4)  -day,  a  week-day;  (5)  -folks,  the  working-class;  (6) 
•place,  a  coal-mining  term :  an  excavation  in  course  of 
making. 

(i)  Nlib.i  Nhb.,  Dur.  Greenwell  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1849).  (2) 
s.Lan.'  (3,  «)  s.Sc.  The  gudeivife  aye  was  neat  and  clean,  A 
working  body,  gleg  and  keen,  Watson  ZJon/fc /J«rrfs  (1859 1  10. 
GaU.  (A.W.)  (i)Sc.  (A.W.)  Per.  It's  a  thrawart  fate  that  workin" 
bodies  dree,  Ford  f/fl>7!>  11893)  316.  (4)  e.Yks.i  (5)  Sc.  (A.W.) 
w.Yks.  But  'tis  fro  lowly  wortchin'  foaks  At  th'  world's  best 
teychers  rise,  JVarly  Rhymes  (1894)  43.  Lan.  For  honest  wortchin' 
folks  one  sees,  Harland  Lyrics  (i866j  293.  (6)  Nhb.i  Nhb, 
Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1888). 

2.  sb.  pi.  The  excavations  in  a  mine  from  which  coal  is 
being,  or  has  been,  taken. 

Sc.  Tlie  '  miner's  asthma,'  which  is  brought  on  through  digging 
in  damp  workings,  Wright  5c.  Life  (1897)  65.  Nhb.'  Nhb., 
Dur.  Nicholson  'Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (1888).     w.Yks.  (T.T.) 

3.  A  coal-mining  term  :  the  crackling  of  the  roof-stone 
of  a  pit  previous  to  falling.  Nhb.,  Dur.  Greenwell  Coal 
Tr.  GL  (1849).  4.  Honeycombs.  Hmp.  Wise  Nezv 
Foresl  (1883)  ;  Hmp.' 

WORKINGSOME,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  In  working  trim  ; 
fit  for  work. 

w.Sc.  Your  a'  abune  the  blankets  I  hope,  meat  hale,  and  work- 
ingsome,  Carrick  Laird  of  Logan  (1835)  91. 

WORKISH,  adj.  Wor.  Ken.  Som.  Cor.  [wakij.] 
Industrious,  diligent;  fond  of  work. 

Wor.  (H.K.)  Ken.i  He's  a  workish  sort  of  a  chap  ;  Ken.^ 
w.Som.'  Well,  Betsy,  you  be  workish  to-day.  bain'  ee  ?  Cor.  A 
staid,  workish  woman,  Lee  IVidoiv  Woman  (1899)  99;  Cor.^ 

WORKLESS,  rtrf/.  Sc.  In  form  warkless.  [wa'rklas.] 
Unable  to  work. 

Dmf.  Ilka  day  mair  frail  and  warkless,  Sure  ye'll  rest  beneatli 
the  clod,  QuiNN  Heather  (1863)  240. 

Hence  Warklessness,  sb.  inability  to  work. 

Abd.  Ye  maun  be  growin'  some  abort  o'  siller  i'  this  time  o' 
warklessness,  Macdonald  Donal  Grant  (1883)  xlii. 

WORKMAN,    sb.      Sc.    Som.    Dev.  L    A    farm- 

labourer;  an  unskilled  labourer  ;  a  'jobber.' 

Sc.    (Jam.)     w.Som.'   There's   very   good   premises,   and    two 
workman's  cot-houses  'pon  the  farm.     No,  I  don't  drave  th'osses, 
I  be  on'y  a  workman.     Dev.  Reports  Provinc.  (1891). 
2.  Obs.  A  porter ;  a  bearer  of  burdens.    Sc.  Scolicisms 
(1787)103.    Abd.  (Jam.) 

WORKMANLY,  adv.  and  adj  Yks.  Lin.  In  form 
warkmanly.  1.  adv.  In  a  good  orworkmanlike  manner. 
w.Yks.'      2.  adj.  Workmanlike.    n.Lin.' 

WORK-WISE,  adv.  and  adj.  e.An.  Also  in  form 
workways  Suf.'         1.  adv.   In  a  workmanlike  manner. 

e.An.'  I  thought  he  did  not  handle  his  tools  work-wise. 
2.  adj.   Obs.  Convenient ;  proper. 

Suf.'  Of  a  gate  it  would  be  said  '  'twould  be  mere  workways  to 
hang  it  on  that  post.' 

WORKY-DAY,  see  Workaday. 

WORL,  see  Whirl,  Wirl,  sb. 

WORLD,  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  wald  Suf.' ;  warl'  Sc.  Cum. ;  warld  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Chs.'  Dev. ;  wold  n.Yks.  Lan.  Chs. ;  worl  Sc. ; 
worruld  Brks. ;  wurreld  Sus.';  wurrl  Don. ;  wurrld  Ir. 
[warld,  wald,  wsTsld.  See  Ward,  s6.*,  Wordle.]  1.  In 
comb,  (i)  World-apple,  a  particular  kind  of  apple;  see 
below  ;  (2)  -'s  end,  (a)  a  place  a  long  way  off ;  a  lonely  or 
sequestered   spot ;    [b)  in  phr.  to  come,  or  lo  gel,  to  the 


world's  end,  to  be  at  the  end  of  one's  resources ;  (3)  -'s 

gear,  (a)  worldly  substance  ;  (b)  used  tteg. :  nothing  of 
any  description  ;  (4)  -learning,  knowledge  of  the  world  ; 
(5)  -like,  like  the  rest  of  the  world;  having  nothing 
unnatural  in  one's  appearance  ;  (6)  -'s  waster,  a  spend- 
thrift;  (7)  -'s  worm,  a  miser;  a  niggardly  person;  (8) 
•without-end,  obs.,  long,  tedious,  never-ending ;  (9)  -'s 
wonder,  a  spectacle  for  all  beholders,  esp.  used  of  a 
person  of  notorious  or  surprising  conduct. 

(1)  Suf.' A  fruit  that  is  believed  to  take  two  years  to  ripen. . .  It  is 
very  globular — and  flattened  at  its  poles  ^s.v.  Worrel  applel.  (3,  <t) 
Sc.  (A.W.)  Ir.  With  every  ha'porth  you  wanted  to  be  carried  from 
the vvorld'send,BARLOwjl/rt)/(;rsCoHi/>.(  1896)61.  Chs.'  (6)s.Chs.' 
Itjs  il  ter'ubl  piish  upon'  um  dheyzaa'rd  tahymz  ;  dhai)n  bigy'efin 
tu^th  wuurldz  end  ver'i  sbon.  (3, «)  Sc.  Bairns,  bairns,  .  . 
keep  together — keep  yere  heads  up  the  flood,  cling  to  the  brutes, 
and  let  warlj's  gear  gang,  Blackiu.  Mag.  (May  1820)  165  (Jam.). 
Abd.  Aw  wiidna  tell't  to  my  nain  sister  for  warl's  gear,  Ale.\- 
AfiUEti  Johnny  Git'b  ^I87I)  xi.K.  Ayr.  Wall's  gear  ne'er  troubles 
me,  Burns  My  Nanie,  st.  6.  <  b)  Sh.I.  Der  no  world's  gaer  'at  we 
can  ofl'er  dem,  Sh.  News  ;,Mar.  31,  1900).  n.Sc.  I  didna  taste 
warld's  gear.  '  There  was  nae  warld's  gear  in  the  glass  but  cauld 
water'  (Jam.),  (h)  Ir.  Barlow  il/nc/m's  Co>«/>.  (1896)  104.  (51 
Sc.  (Jam.)  Gall.  She  would  speir  .  .  .  Gif  Cain's  mark  was  warl' 
like,  Nicholson  Poet.  IVks.  (1814)  48,  ed.  1897  ;  A  '  warl'-like 
baby  '  is  a  baby  like  other  babies,  without  any  peculiarity  at  its 
birth  (A.W. ).  (6)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (7)  Ayr.  My  word  of  honour  I  hae 
gi'en.  In  Paisley  John's  that  night  at  e'en.  To  meet  the  Warld's 
worm.  Burns  G.  Hamilton  (1786"  st.  3.  (8)  Suf.'  Ah — that's  a 
waldathoutind  job.  (9)  Sc.  Beadles  will  harle  me  by  the  gown, 
A  warld's  wonder  through  the  town,  Pennecuik  Collection  1 1787) 
27;  (Jam.)  Cai.'  Lnk.  To  be  set  up  like  a  warld's  wonder  on 
their  cock-stool  or  black  stool,  Graham  Writings  (1883)  II.  20. 
2.  Phr.  (i)  a////;?  zyor/(i',  (rt)  infinitely,  greatly  ;  (6)  exactly; 
(2)  auyhows  in  the  world,  in  any  possible  way;  {3)  for  all 
the  world,  see  (i,  b)  ;  (4)  if  the  world  was  on  it,  a  phr.  used 
to  express  utter  impossibility  ;  (5I  it's  new  worlds,  a  com- 
plete change  of  customs  has  taken  place  ;  (6)  like  the  'world, 
like  every  one  else  ;  (7)  the  [sport]  of  the  ivorld,  the  best 
possible  [sport] ;  (8)  the  work  of  the  world,  infinite  trouble 
or  labour  ;  (9)  thief  of  the  world,  an  arrant  rogue ;  (10)  this 
ivorld,  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  (11)  to  take  the  world  for 
one's  pillow,  to  roam  homeless  through  the  world  :  (12)  fo 
think  the  ivorld  of,  or  —  the  ivorld  and  all  if,  to  hold  in  the 
highest  possible  estimation;  {i^}  world  and  tvise-like,  see(6j. 
(i,  a)  Kcb.  I'm  sure  we'll  be  a'  the  worl'  obleeged  to  ye, 
Armstrong  Kirkiebrae  (1896)  49.  (6)  Cum.  It  smells  o'  the  warl 
leyke  lal  Fisher's  shop,  Rayson  Poems  (1839)  50.  (2)  Sus.'  It 
tempests  so  as  we're  troubled  to  pitch  the  hay  up  on  to  the  stack 
anyhows  in  the  wurreld  ^s.v.  Tempest'.  (31  Sc.  For  all  the  world 
as  if  he  was  set  on  mischief,  Keith  Bonin'e  Lady  (1897)  14.  Fif. 
That  lanky  shaver,  for  a'  the  warld  like  a  pair  o'  tangs,  Pryde 
Queer  F/i.  V1897)  169.  Nhb.  Doon  aa  fell  on  my  face  for  aal  the 
world  like  a  sack  o'  taties.  Pease  Mark  o'  //;« />(■// (1894"  44.  Wm. 
Marchin'  hoop  and  doon, .  .  for  a'  the  world  like  a  sentry-soger, 
Ollivant  OWSoA  (1898)  xx.sii.  Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  Hoo's  for 
o'  th'  wo'Id  like  our  Ann  wur,  Brierlev  1 1 'averlow  (1863)  183,  ed. 
1884.  Chs.  Theaw  looks  for  aw  th'  w^old  like  Ludlum's  dog, 
Croston  Enoch  Crump  (1887)  10.  n.Lin.'  It  was  fer  all  the  warld 
like  a  black  dog  as  big  as  a  sheep.  Brks.  Hayden  Round  our  Vill. 
(1901)  30.  Nrf.  Forbes  Odd  Fish  (1901)  171.  Sus.  He'd  go 
tipping  along,  for  all  the  world  like  a  cat  over  the  court-yard, 
Tennant  Vill.  Notes  (1900)  140.  Dor.  C.  Hare  Dinah  Kellow 
(1901;  195.  Som.  Doctor  stratched  un  out,  an'  worked  his  arms 
vor  all  the  world  like  a  pump-han'le,  Raymond  Gent.  UptoH 
(1893)  137.  Dev. /.oHi^Hm);'*  ./Va.g'.  (Sept.  190 1 }  441.  Cor.^  (4) 
Hrf.'  (5)  Cai.',  Abd.  iJam.)  (6)  Ayr.  'Is  it  [a  new-born  baby] 
like  the  worl'?  Tell  me,'  quo'  she,  '  is  it  tongue-tackit  ? '  Service 
Notandums  (1890)  45.  (7)  Ayr.  To  gangalangthe  Gallowgate  on  a 
Saturday  afternune  and  hearken  to  the  rippitin'  randies  and  dyvors 
is  juist  the  sport  of  the  world,  ib.  73.  Ker.  Machree,  shure  I  had 
the  luck  o'  the  wurrld  comin'  over  here  to-day,  Bartram  White- 
headed  Boy  (1898)  23.  iSl  Ir.  Billy  Wade  used  to  have  the  work 
of  the  world  over  his  potato-patch.  Barlow  Martins  Comp.  (1896) 
59.  Cor.  'The  work  of  the  world  '  had  Joan  to  find  her  way  out  of 
Penzance.  She  couldn't  keep  the  road,  she  was  always  tumbling 
into  the  ditch.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  w.Eng.  (1865^  112,  ed.  1896.  (g) 
Ir.  Wasn't  she  the  quare  thief  of  the  world  to  go  rob  me  that  way  ? 
Barlow  Martin's  Comp.  (1896)  136  ;  Go  along,  you  thief  of  the 
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world!  (A.S.-P.)  (lo)  Don.  How  thenorra  the  markets  was  goin' 
this  wurrl'  ?  Macmanus  Be)id  of  Road  (1898)  48.  (11)  n.Sc.  I  was 
outlawed  for  a  deed  of  blood  and  had  taken,  as  the  Highland 
phrase  goes,  the  world  for  my  pillow,  MuNRO  Shoes  of  Fori. 
(1901)  143.  (12)  Sc.  I  thought  it  would  please  your  Effie,  for  she 
thinks  the  world  of  Elizabeth,  Keith  Lisbeth  {1894'!  xvii.  Kcb. 
She  thinks  the  warl' o'you  in  aquate  way,Grt//oOTrfiViii(i9o2')IV.  21. 
Mun.  He  thinks  the  world  of  me  and  my  doings,  Barry  Wizard's 
Kiiol(igoi)  sg.  w.Yks.(J.W.)  s.Oxf.Shethinkstheworld  an' all 
o'  that  boy,  Rosemary  C/iil/enis  (1895)  38.  Dor.  Francis  Pastorals 
1 1901)  85.  Dev.  He  do  think  the  world  of  my  sense,  Phillpotts 
Sinking  Hours  (1901)  253.  v'3J  Per.  Sibbie  was  not  merely 
'  world  and  wise-like,'  as  well-favoured  as  the  better  looking  of 
her  neighbours,  Sarah  Tytler  Ji'iU/i-wife  {ISg^)  22. 

3.  Worldly  goods. 

Sh.I.  Du's  gaen  ta  hae  plenty  o' da  warld,  .  .  horses,  kye,  sheep, 
and  plenty  o'  a'  thing,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  47. 

4.  A  large  quantity  ;  a  great  number;  a  great  deal. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Sic  a  warl  o'  kists,  Macdonald  R.  Falconer 
'1868)  9.  Ayr.  In  his  bushle-breeks,  which  were  a  worl'  oure  big 
for  me,  Service  Dr.  Duguid  (ed.  1887)  131.  n.Yks.  A  wOld  o' 
sauce(I.W.).  nw.Der.i,  Not.',  Lei.'  Nhp.' What  a  world  of  things 
I've  got  to  do  !  War.^  Brks.'  Ther  be  a  world  o'  zense  in  what 
a  zes. 

5.  A  long  space  of  time  ;  an  age  ;  also  in  phr.  a  ivorld  of 
time. 

Not.  It'l  be  a  world  afore  he's  back  (L.C.M.).  Nhp.i  It'll  take 
a  world  of  time  to  do  it  ;  Nhp.'',  War.^ 

6.  An  astonishing  sight. 

Not.i  Lei.'  It's  a  woo'id  to  see  that  theer  little  un  order  the  big 
uns  to  the  roight  abaout ! 

WORLDLY,  adj.  Sc.  (Jam.)  In  form  warldlie. 
Parsimonious. 

WORLER,  see  Whirler. 

WORM,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  wirni  Sh.I.;  woroni  Cor.;  worrm  Yks. ; 
wurrm  Ir.  [warm,  warn.]  1.  sb.  In  comb,  (i)  Worm- 
dap,  to  fish  in  a  particular  manner,  using  a  worm  as  bait; 
see  Dap,  v.  3 ;  (2)  eat,  to  become  worm-eaten  ;  (3) 
-heaves,  mould  thrown  up  by  worms  ;  (4)  -in-the-tail,  see 
below  ;  (5)  -land,  the  churchyard  ;  (6)  -month,  the  month 
of  July  ;  the  last  half  of  July  and  the  first  half  of  August ; 
(7)  -nat,  a  worm-hole ;  (8)  -picked,  see  (2) ;  (9)  -pipe,  the 
fish,  Syitgnathiis  liiiiibricifoniiis  ;  (10)  -puts,  (11)  -sprouts, 
(i2j  -stall,  see  (3)  ;  (13)  -web,  a  cobweb. 

(i)  Dev.  Jan  had  been  worm-dapping  for  trout  all  the  afternoon, 
Mortimer  IV.  Moors  vi895"i  191.  (2)  n.Yks.  Walnut  wood  weant 
worm-eat  (I.W.).  (3^  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  (4)  w.Yks.'  Chs.»  An 
imaginary  disease  to  which  cows  are  supposed  to  be  liable  ;  or 
rather  several  ailments  are  attributed  to  the  supposed  presence  of 
the  worm.  Near  the  extremity  of  the  tail  there  is  a  spot  somewhat 
softer  than  the  rest,  as  if  two  of  the  vertebrae  were  slightly 
separated.  This  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  worm, 
and  various  methods  are  resorted  to  to  dislodge  it,  as  cutting  the 
place  with  a  knife.  (5)  n.Yks.^  (6)  Per.  This  name  has  obviously 
originated  from  the  hatching  of  many  kinds  of  reptiles  in  this 
month  (Jam.).  N.I.i  (7)  n.Yks.  (T.S.)  (8,  N.I.'  (oi  Dev.  The 
commonest  [of  Pipe-fishes]  in  shallow  waters — the  Worm-pipe, 
Good  IVds.  (1864)  669.  (10)  e.An.  (Hall. ',  Suf.'  (11)  n.Yks. 
(I.W.)  (is)  Lei.'  (13)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  Your  leddyship's 
character's  no  a  gauze  gown  or  a  worm-web  to  be  spoilt  with 
a  spittle,  or  ony  other  foul  thing  out  of  the  mouth  of  man,  Galt 
Sir  A.  iVylie  {1S22)  xxi. 

2.  Phr.  to  be  troubled  with  a  malt  ivorm,  to  have  an 
immoderate  craving  for  liquor.  s.Lan.'  25.  See  Malt- 
worm,  s.v.  Malt,  s6.' 1  (151.      3.  A  maggot.     n.Yks.' 

4.  A  serpent.     Sc.  (Jam.),  N.Cy.',  Nhb.°    Cf.  hagworm. 

5.  A  person  ;  gen.ViStA  in  contempt  or  pity  ;  also  a  term 
of  endearment  for  a  child. 

Sh.I.  He  was,  as  Erty  said  to  Tammy,  '  a  faerce-lookin  wirm,' 
Burgess  Sketches  (2nd  ed.)  33.  Cor.'  '  Poor  auld  worms,'  spoken 
of  an  old  man  and  his  wife,  both  near  ninety  and  disabled  ;  Cor.^ 
'Poor  old  worms!'  i.e  old  people.  'Poor  dear  worms!'  i.e. 
children. 

6.  A  gimlet ;  a  corkscrew. 

Sc.  (A.  W.)  w.Yks.2  The  '  thread '  of  a  screw  is  called  the  worm. 
Chs.'3,  Ken.' 

7.  A  tube  used  in  distilling. 

Per.  Haliburton  Fiirlh  in  Field  (1894)  5.    Rnf.  Worms  through 


which  gude  whisky  is  distilled,  Mitchell  Wee  Steeple  (1840)  148. 
Wgt.  He  was  set  at  the  end  of  the  worm,  to  kep  the  whiskey  as 
it  run  from  the  still,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878;  358.  Ker.  The 
divil  a  bit  would  you  want  of  a  copper  wurrm  to  git  whishky, 
Bartram  Whiteheaded  Boy  I,i8g8)  189. 

Hence  Wormful,  sb.  as  much  whisky  as  would  fill  a 
distilling  tube. 

GaU.  Foul  fa'  .  .  .  the  officers  that  wad  keep  a  man  frae  brewin' 
his  decent  wormfu',  Crockett  Standard  Bearer  (1898)  119. 

8.  A  spiral-formed  piece  of  machinery  used  in  a  hand- 
loom,  &c.  w.Yks.  (S.P.U.),  Lan.  (O.S.H.)  9.  Obs.  or 
obsol.   Toothache. 

Sc.  Ramsav  Reniin.  (ed.  1892)  115.  Or. I.  Toothache  is  .  .  . 
called  '  The  worm,'  from  a  notion  they  have  that . . .  [it]  is  caused 
by  a  worm  in  the  tooth  or  jaw-bone,  yV.  &  Q.  (1854)  ist  S.  x. 
220.     ne.Sc.  Gregor /Vi-Z,ojv(i88i)  48.     Lth.  (Jam.) 

10.  The  gnawings  of  hunger.     Sc.  (Jam.)     See  Hungry- 
worm,  s.v.  Hungry,  1  (8).         11.  Sour  water   from   the 
stomach.     Mry.  (Jam.)       12.  v.   To  fish  with  worms. 
Dev.  No  't'is  all  up  wi'  wormin',  Pulman  Sketches  {18^2)  19,  ed. 
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WORMAL,  WORMETH,  see  Wornil,  Wormit. 

WORMING,  s6.  Sh.I.  In  form  wirming.  A  gnawing 
pain. 

If  he  has  ony  kind  o'  wirmin  aboot  da  hert  ava  he'll  be  shur  ta 
be  comin'  ower  as  muckle  as  he  can,  Burgess  Sketches  (2nd  ed.)  28. 

WORMIT,  sb.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Dev.  Also  in  forms 
warmed,  werniod  Nhb.*;  wormeth,  wormuthDev.  The 
commonwormw'ood, A rte>nis!a A bsint/iimii.  SeeWermout. 

N.Cy.',  Nhb.  (W.G.\  Nhb.'  Dev.  Reports  Proviiic.  (1893). 
n.Dev.  Skeerings  o'  wormeth,  tweeny  legs,  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell 
(1867)  St.  75. 

WORMSTALL,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Der. 
An  outdoor  shed  or  shelter  into  which  cattle  retire  to  avoid 
flies  in  warm  weather.     See  Oumer. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.)     w.Yks.  Thoresby  Z.f//.  (1703).     Der.^,  nw.Der.' 

WORN,  ppl.  adj.    Sc.  Yks.         1.  In  comb.  Wornweb, 

obs.,  a  thin  or  ill-spun  web  of  cloth. 

Sc.  Made  into  clothing  ...  far  afore  the  twittery  worn-wabs 
made  now-a-days,  Edb.  Cour.  (July  i,  1819)  (Jam.). 
2.  Spent,  exhausted,  worn  out. 
n.Yks.' Puir  au'd  chap  !  he's  about  wo'n.     He'll  dee  nae  mair 
guid  at  labour  ;  n.Yks. 2  I'm  worn  for  want  of  sleep.     A  worn  man. 

WORN,  see  Ware,  s6.'.  Warrant,  v. 

WORNIL,  sb.  Sc.  Ess.  Ken.  Sus.  Dor.  Cor.  Also 
written  wornail  Dor.';  wornal  Cor."^ ;  and  in  forms 
warnle  Ken.  Sus. ;  wommal  Sc. ;  wormal  Cor.*  The 
lump  produced  by  the  larva  of  the  gadfly  in  the  skin  of 
cattle.     Cf.  warble,  sb. 

Tvt.  Cattle  are  not  unfrequently  troubled  .  .  .  with  what  are 
named  warbles  or  wommals,  Stephens  Farm  Bk.  (1849)  II.  177, 
ed.  1851.  Ess.  Them  maggots  [infesting  the  backs  of  cows]  in 
Essex  are  called  wornils.  White  Selborne  (1788)  280,  ed.  1853. 
Ken.,  e.Sus.  Holloway.     Dor.',  Cor.'^ 

WORPING,  WORPLE,  see  Warping,  Wapple,  sb? 

WORRA,  sb.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  worrah 
Cor.^  [woTa,  W3T3.]  1.  Part  of  the  centre  of  a  spinning- 
wheel  ;  a  grooved  pulley  ;  see  below.     Cf.  whirl. 

Som.  A  small  round  moveable  nut  or  pinion,  with  grooves  in  it, 
and  having  a  hole  in  its  centre,  through  which  the  end  of  a  round 
stick  or  spill  may  be  thrust.  The  spill  and  worra  are  attached  to 
the  common  spinning-wheel,  which,  with  those  and  the  turn-string, 
form  the  apparatus  for  spinning  wool,  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w. Eng. 
^1825).  e. Som.  W.  &J.  G/.  (1873).  w.Som.' The  word  is  applied 
generally  to  the  grooved  pulley  fixed  upon  the  spindle  of  all  the 
various  spinning  machines.  It  is  also  the  name  of  the  grooved 
pulley  upon  a  common  blind-roller,  in  which  the  cord  works.  Cor,^ 
2.  Phr.  o;(/o///i^won'i7,  out  of  gear ;  out  of  sorts.   nw.Dev.' 

[Cp.  Whorlwyl,  of  a  spyndyl  (whorwhil,  K.,  whorle,  P.), 
vertebriiui  {Prompt.].'] 

WORRAL,  WORRE,  see  Warril,  Wirral,  War. 

WORREET, ppl.adj.  Nhb.'  Lumpy,  knotted  ;  coagu- 
lated. 

Ill-made  porridge  or  sauce  is  said  to  be  worreet  when  too  little 
water  has  been  used  and  im  perfect  mixingor  consistency  is  the  result. 

WORREL,  s6.  Suf.'  [waral.]  The  ferrule  of  a  stick, 
Sec.    The  same  word  as  Virl  (q.v.). 

WORREL,  see  Whirl. 
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WORREL-APPLE,  sb.     Obs.    Suf.'    A  particular  kind 
of  apple  said  to  take  two  years  to  ripen ;  a  '  world-apple.' 
WORRJCK,  see  Warrick. 

WORRICOW,  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Also  written 
worriecow  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wrorriecowe,  worrikow,  worry- 
cow,  wurricowe,  wurrycow  Sc. ;  and  in  forms  warricoe 
se.Sc.  Nhb.' ;  wirricow  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wirricowe  SIk. ; 
wirrie-cow  Sc. ;  wirrikow  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.'  ;  wirrycow 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wirrykow,  wurricoo  Sc.  fwaTikii.]  1.  A 
bugbear  ;  a  hobgoblin  ;  any  frightful  object  or  awkward- 
looking  person  ;  a  scarecrow. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  It  keeps  uncivil  folk  frae  staring  as  if  ane  were  a 
worrycow,  Scott  Midlolhiaii  (1818)  xxviii ;  Herd  Coll.  Sugs. 
(1776)  Gl.  Frf.  Will-o-wisps !  wirrycows !  Warlocks  vvi'  your 
lyart  pows,  Beattie  Aniha'  (c.  1820)  22,  ed.  1882.  se.Sc.  Hell, 
Where  harpie,  imp,  an'  warricoe.  An'  goblins  dwell,  Donaldson 
Poems  (1809)  37-  Edb.  Raisin'  sic  a  wurricowe  In  Auld  Ark  Lane, 
Ballantine  in  Miller  Willie  IViitkie  (ed.  I902")  Introd.  17.  Slk. 
Wons  the  waeful  wirricowe,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  36,  ed.  1866. 
Rxb.  Where  bogles  bide  an'  frightfu'  worricows,  A.  Scott  Poems 
(ed.  1808)  35.  Kcb.  MuiR  Miincraig  (1900)  61.  n.Cy.  Bonier  Gl. 
{Coll.  L.L.B.)     Nhb.i 

2.  Obs.  With  the  def.  art. :  the  Devil. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  Be  keeped  frae  the  Wirricow  after  thou's  dead, 
Hamilton  Epistle,  iii,  in  Ramsay  Poems  (1721)  207.  Abd. 
Scream'd  at  ilk  cleugh  and  skreech'd  at  ilka  how  As  loud  as  she 
had  seen  the  wirrie-cow,  Ross  Helenorc  (1768)  79,  ed.  1810. 
e.Fif.  Are  ye  oot  o'  yer  wuts  or  hae  ye  gaen  gyte,  or  hae  ye  seen 
the  wirri-cow?  Latto  Tam  Bodkin  (1864)  iv.  Kcb.  The  worry- 
cow  gid  sic  a  yell  That  rair'd  frae  dale  to  doon,  Davidson  Seasons 
(1789)  122. 

WORRIGANGER,  sb.  Sc.  A  sturdy  beggar.  Robin- 
son Whitbv  Gl.  (1875)  (s.v.  Worrying).    Cf.  worry,  2. 

WORRIMENT,  sb.  Cum.  [warimsnt.]  Harassing 
annoyance. 

I'll  have  no  sec  worriment  in  my  house.  .  .  Those  that  live  here 
must  live  at  peace,  Caine  Hagar  {lQ&^')  I.  79;  Cum." 

WORRI'T,  V.  and  sb.  In  gen.  dial,  and  colloq.  use  in  Sc. 
Irel.  Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  weret  Won  ;  werret 
ne.Lan.*^  Shr.'  Glo.'  Oxf.'  Cor.';  werrett  Dev. ;  werrit 
N.Cy.i  e.Yks."  w.Yks.'^  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Chs.'  s.Chs.'  Stf. 
nw.Der.i  Not.'  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.'  Lei.'  Nhp.'  War.^^ 
w.Wor.'  se.Wor.'  s.Wor.'  Shr.^  Hrf.^  Hnt.  e.An.  Dor. 
and  Amer. ;  werritt  Dev.;  wherret  e.An.' LW.' ;  wherrit 
n.Cy.  s.Lan.'  Dor.;  wherut  Lin.;  worret  Nhb.  Lin.  Suf.' 
Dor. ;  worritt  Yks.  Lin.'  Glo. ;  worrut  Oxf.'  Brks.' ; 
wurrit  w.Yks.^  s.Lan.' ;  wurrot  Lan.  [wa'rit.]  1.  v. 
To  worry ;  to  harass,  tease ;  to  pester  with  words ;  to 
fret ;  to  complain  petulantly. 

e.Sc.  He  has  been  gey  sair  worrited  since  his  wife's  death  ;  an' 
it's  the  best  thing  he  can  do,  Setoun  Sunshine  (1895^  a88.  Gall. 
No  that  he's  sic  an  ill  bairn  either,  but  only  that  mischeevious  and 
worritin',  Crockett  Kit  Kennedy  (1899)  iii.  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790) ; 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  'He  set  his  dog  on  to  worret  wor  cat.'  'If  ye 
divn't  mind,  the  rabbit  '11  get  worreted.'  A  scolding,  worrying 
person  is  said  to  worret-on.  Dur.  What's  tha  worritin'  theesel 
aboot?  Guthrie  Kitty  Pagan  (1900)  192.  Cum.  Come,  worrit 
thysel'  na  mair  about  it,  Caine  Hagar  (1887)  I.  69.  n.Yks.  He 
worrited  me  for  apples  f I.  W.).  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  What  a  werritin 
barn  thah  are,  Banks  Wkfld.  Wds.  (1865);  w.Yks.'^s  Lan.  £y 
wur  so  moydert  an'  wurrotit  wi'  their  ca'in'  an'  bawlin,  Ainswortii 
Lan.  Witches  (1848)  bk.  11.  xiv;  Lan.'  Hoo  means  nowt  wrung; 
but  hoo  worrits  me  till  aw'm  fit  to  knock  her  deawn.  ne.Lan.i, 
e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.'^,  s.Chs.'  s.Stf.  It  werrited  his  wife  till 
her  got  welly  as  thin  as  a  lightnin'  conductor,  Pinnock  Blk.  Cy. 
Ann.  (1895)  31.  Der.*,  Not.'*  s.Not.  Do  be  quiet,  lass;  yer 
worrit  me  to  death  (J.P.K.).  Lin.',  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.'  If  I  werrit, 
I've  something  solid  to  werrit  upon.  Lei.'  Nhp.'  I'm  werrited  to 
pieces.  War.  I  was  worreted  as  if  I'd  got  three  bells  to  pull  at 
once,  Geo.  Eliot  5.  Mamer  (1861)  43;  War.^aa,  s.War.', 
w.Wor.',  se.Wor.',  s.Wor.'  Shr.'  '  Wiiat  made  your  Mistress 
faint,  Price?'  'Well,  Sir,  'er  werrits  'erself  so';  Shr.*  A  cur 
dog  werrits  a  pig.  Glo.',  Oxf.',  ib.  MS.  add.,  Brks.i  Bdf.  The 
worriting  childer  had  all  gone  away  years  since,  Ward  Bessie 
Costrell  (1895)  4.  Hnt.  (T.P.F.)  Lon,  It  would  worrit  me  so, 
Mayhew  Land.  Labour  (1851)  IV.  241,  ed.  1862.  e.An.'  Nrf. 
'Tis  old  Meery  a  worritin'  on'm  again  most  like,  Mann  DuUlUch 
(1902)  52.  Suf.  (C.T.),  Suf.'  Ken.'  He's  been  a  worritin'  about 
all  the  mornin'  because  he  couldn't  find  that  there  worm.  Sur.', 
VOL.  VI. 


Hmp.i,  l.W.'  Wil.  Children  mostly  likes  the  gay  picters  and 
worrits  their  mothers  for  'em,  bless  'em,  Ewing  Jan  Windmill 
(1876)  xii.  Dor.  It  do  wherrit  me  terribly.  Hardy  W'oodlandtrs 
(1887I  II.  i ;  Barnes  Gl.  (1863).  Som.  If 'twere  a  plainish  lot  o' 
teasels  I  should'n  worrit  my  head  about  'era  so  much,  Raymond 
Men  o'  Mendip  (18981  x.  w.Som.'  Thick  maid's  enough  to  worrit 
a  saint  out  o'  their  life.  Dev.  Hewett  f  ens.  Sp.  (1893).  n.Dev. 
Dwellin'  o'  maids  thee  kisn't  ha'  '11  werritt  all  thee  loive  away, 
Rock/hm  a>i'  Nell  (1867)  st.  33.  Cor.  Mother  grizzled  an"  worrited 
herself  reg'lar  ill,  Phillpotts  Prophets  (1897)  79;  Cor.'  She 
werrits  me  out  of  my  life.  [Amer.  Wal,  ef  it's  so,  I  ain't  agoin' 
to  werrit,  Lowell  Biglow  Papers  (ed.  1866)  379.] 

2.  With  at:  to  pull  at. 

s.Wor.  The  fowls  keeps  wereting  at  the  banes  [beans]  (H.K.). 

3.  sb.  A  worry  ;  a  cause  of  worry ;   anxiety ;  trouble  ; 
fretting. 

w.Yks.  I  ponder'd  on  t'worrits  an'  trials,  Yksman.  (May  10, 
1877)  9,  col.  I.  Chs.3  s.Chs.'  Ahy)v  aad-  sich-  u  wer-it  wi  dhem 
childOrn,  gy'etin  um  of  sk6o  ugy'en".  Stf. '  What  has  made  your 
father  ill?'  'Worrit,'  Sal-nders  Diamonds  (1888)  28.  s.Stf. 
He's  made  my  life  a  werrit,  Murray  Rainbow  Gold  (1886  95. 
Not.'  s.Not.  I've  got  a  young  man,  and  that  makes  other  worrits 
seem  noat,  like.  Prior /?(>;»>  (1895)  223.  Lin.  When  theer's  wherut 
o'  this  sort  wi'  a  gel,  it's  along  o'  a  man,  Fenn  Cure  of  Souls  (1889) 
42.  Rut.',  Lei.',  War.^  Dor.  My  life  is  nothing  but  wherrit  from 
morning  to  night.  Hardy  Trumpet-Major  (1880)  xiv.  Dev.  He 
was  just  sure  to  kick  up  a  worrit,  Chanter  Witch  (1896)  iii. 

Hence  (i)  Death-worrit,  sb.  something  on  one's  mind 
at  the  last ;  (2)  Worritsome,  adj.  worrying ;  exasperating ; 
(3)  Worrity,  adj.  fretful ;  worrying. 

(i)  Dev.'  Her'sgotzommatonhermind.' . .  'Her  ain't  never  done 
nothingblack.  Why  for  shud  her  have  the  death-worrit.' . . '  There's 
no  mistaking  the  death-worrit  if  wance  you've  zeen  it,'  Zack  On 
Trial  (i8gg)  234.  (2)  e.Yks.  She  does  get  desperate  worritsome 
at  times,  WrayAWWoh  (18761  147.  w.Yks. Th' most  worritsome 
trick  a  man  could  hev  war  coming  late  to  his  victuals,  Sutcliffe 
Shameless  Wayne  (1900)  214.  (3)  w.Yks.  Tommy  seemed  to  get 
waker  i'  body  an'  moar  unsattled  an'  worrity  i'  mind,  Ytsman. 
( 1 881)  69.  s.Hmp.  He  were  that  worrity  as  they  was  obliged  to 
carry  him  from  the  place,  Verney  L.  Lisle  (1870)  xxvii. 

4.  A  worrying, over-anxious  person;  a  querulous  person; 
one  who  teases  or  pesters  ;  a  fidget. 

Dwn.  She'd  jist  be  a  worrit  the  'hale  uv  his  life,  Savage- 
Armstrong  Ballads  (1901)  68.  Nhb.'  Yo'r  a  fair  worret,  bairn. 
n.Yks.  She's  a  reglar  worritt  (T.S.).  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  An  ardly 
hed  Ah  darken'd  t'doar,  When  t'wurrit  shoo  began,  Preston 
Poems  (1864)  4;  w.Yks.2  s.Lan.'  He's  a  regilar  worrit,  s  Stf. 
My  wife's  a  awful  werrit,  Pinnock  Blk.  Cy.  Ann.  (1895)  31.  Not. 
What  a  worrit  you  are  (W.H.S.).  sw.Lin.'  Rut.'  Her's  a  bit 
o'  a  worrit.  War.*  What  a  werrit  you  are  ;  War.^  She  is  a 
frightful  werrit.  w.Wor.',  se.Wor.',  s.Wor.',  Hrf.*  Glo.  Missis 
is  such  a  worritt,  there's  no  pleasing  her  (A.B.\ 

WORROK,  V.  e.An.'  [wa'rak.]  To  tease ;  to  per- 
plex ;  to  vex. 

WORRULD,  see  World. 

WORRY,  v.,  sb.  and  adj.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  Wor.  Shr.  Also  in  forms  werry  Chs. ;  wirry  Sc. 
(Jam.)  [w3Ti.]  1.  v.  To  choke ;  to  strangle ;  to 
suflbcate  ;  to  choke  with  thirst. 

Sc.  If  a  lie  could  worry  you,  ye  wad  have  been  choked  langsyne, 
Ramsay  Prow.  (1737).  Sh.I.  Da  cat  nearly  wirried,  tryin'  ta  get 
oot  her  head,  Sh.  News  (Feb.  3,  1900).  Or.I.  Ellis  Pronunc. 
(1889)  V.  794.  Cai.'  BnfiT.  She  was  worreit,  i.e.  strangled  on  the 
Castle-hill  of  Edinburgh,  Gordon  Keith  (1880)  53,  Lnk.  She 
sets  it  to  her  gab  an'  squattles  up  a  mutchkin  at  a  waught,  which 
was  like  to  wirry  her,  Graham  Writings  (1883)  II.  39.  Edb. 
Pennecuik  Wks.  (1715)  385,  ed.  1815.   N.Cy.'*,  ne.Lan.',  Clis.  (K.) 

2.  To  devour  ;  to  eat  voraciously ;  with  ttp  :  to  eat  or 
swallow  up  ;  also  used  7?^. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  ;  Kings  and  bears  oft  worry  their  keepers, 
Kelly  Prov.  (1721)  226.  Lnk.  Great  claggs  o'  meat  they  ne'er 
could  worry,  M'^Indoe  Poems  (1805)  65.  Dmf.  Nor  meat  nor 
drink  can  Johnny  pree.  Sae  worried  up  wi'  thochts  o'  thee,  Quinn 
Lintie  (1863)  224.  N.Cy.'  w.Yks.  Are  ya  sooa  mad  as  to  mak  a 
animal  at  al  worry  ya  all  ?  Shevvild  Ann.  (JS52)  11. 

Hence  Worrying,  />/>/.  ad/,  ravening. 

n.Yks.*  As  worrying  as  a  wolf. 

3.  Obs.  To  wrangle  over ;  to  dispute  angrily  ;  to  snarl 
and  gibe. 
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Sc.  (Jam.)  Gall.  The  hoody  craws  and  them  [corbies]  will 
caval,  And  worry  owre  her,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824';  35,  ed.  1876. 

4.  Conip.  (i)  Worry-baldie,  an  artichoke  ;  (2)  -carl,  (a) 
a  snarling,  ill-natured  person  ;  a  bugbear ;  (b)  a  large, 
coarse  winter  pear,  a  '  washwarden  ' ;  (3)  -craw,  ?  a 
scarecrow ;  (4)  -wheat,  the  corn  crowfoot,  Rammciihts 
arvoisis. 

(i)  Gall.  {Jan.  Sufipl.)  (2,  a)  Sc.  Sibbald  Gl.  (1802)  (Jam.). 
Rxb.  (I'A.)  (ft)  Rxb.  (I'ft.)  (3)  Abd.  Now  hand  ye  cheerie  neebors 
a',  And  glifi'  life's  girnin  worriecraw,  Shelley  Flowers  JVayside 
(1868)  181.     (4)  Shr.i 

5.  Phr.  (i)  to  eat  the  cow  and  zvoiry  on  the  tail,  to  go  far 
with  an  undertaking  and  abandon  it  just  as  it  is  nearing 
completion  ;  (2)  to  zvony  in  the  band  like  AIcEwan's  calf,  to 
be  hanged  ;  (3)  —  the  chops,  to  bite  the  lips. 

(i)  Sc.  Like  a  fool,  did  eat  the  cow,  And  worried  on  the  tail, 
Maidment  Ballads  (1844)  33,  ed.  1868.  Sh.I.  It's  ill  to  eat  the 
coo  an'  wirry  on  the  tail,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  217.  (2I  Sc. 
Henderson  Prov.  (1832)  64,  ed.  1881.  (3)  Nhb.  To  find  out  the 
nyem,  now  each  worried  hischops,  Allan  Tymsiile Sngs.{\iigi )  186. 

6.  sb.  An  altercation.  Bnff.'  7.  adj.  Worried ;  dis- 
tressed.       Wor.  He  looked  worry  and  tired  (W.C.B.). 

8.  Distressing ;  worrying. 

Wor.  The  lane  was  worry  and  dirty,  ib. 

WORRY,  see  Whirry. 

WORSE,  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lin.  Oxf. 
Also  in  forms  wahce  n.Yks. ;  warse  Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.' 
Cum.' n.Yks.'^  e.Yks.^  ;  wuss  Oxf.'  [wars,  was;  wars, 
was.]  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Worse-heart,  an  exclamation  of 

sorrow  ;  (2)  -like,  worse-looking. 

(i)  n.Lin.'  (2)  Sc.  (A.W.'i  Nhb.'  A  warse-like  place  aa  never 
seed.  n.Yks.^  'She's  warse-like  than  t'other.'  Also,  a  weather-term. 
'It  leuks  varry  warse-like,' as  though  it  would  be  much  worse. 
e.Yks.'  He  was  bad  afooar,  bud  he's  warse-like  noo,  MS.  add.  (T.H.) 
2.  Phr.  (i)  ill  comes  often  upon  worse  back,  one  misfortune 
succeeds  another ;  (2)  more  worse,  worse  ;  (3)  no  icurse 
than  new,  as  good  as  new  ;  (4)  to  see  anything  worse  tlian 
oneself,  to  see  an  apparition ;  (5)  to  think  worse  of,  to  set 
more  store  by  ;  (6)  ivorsc  and  zuorse  like  IVorkington  clerk, 
worse  and  worse  ;  (7)  —  than  dirty  butter,  a  comparison 
for  anything  very  revolting ;  (8)  —  than  get  out,  excessively 
bad  ;  see  Get,  III.  1  (21,  c)  ;  (9)  —  than  lose  ye  cannot,  you 
can  but  lose,  so  you  may  as  well  venture. 

(i)  Sc.  Ill  comes  often  upon  worse  back,  Kelly  Prov.  (1721) 
201.  (2)  ne.Sc.  The  man's  a  rank  awtheist,  freens  ;  far  mair  warse 
an  awtheist  than  unbeleevin'  Joe,  Gordon  Northward  Ho  (1894") 
58.  (3)  n.Yks.'  (4)Sc.  Naethingcou'dhe  see  warsethan  himsel', 
Ghaist,  4  (Jam.,  s.v.  War).  (5)  s.Ir.  I  think  worse  of  your  little 
finger  than  I  do  of  all  that  are  here,  Croker  Leg.  (1862)  61.  (6j 
Cum.'     (7)  Oxf.'     (8)  Cum.',  n.Yks.  (I.W.)      (9)  N.I.> 

WORSEL,  see  Warsle. 

WORSELY,  adv.  Nrf  [wg'sli.]  In  phr.  worsety  well, 
pretty  well  in  health. 

'Well  how  d'youfarc  to-day  ?'  'Oh,  only  worsely  well'  (W.H.). 

WORSEN,  V.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Eng.  and  Amer. 
Also  in  forms  warsen  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Dun' Cum.' n.Yks.'-" 
ne.Yks.'  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  ne.Lan.'  e.Lan.'  ;  wossen  Yks. 
Dev. ;  wussen  Wm.  Lan.  [waTssn,  wa'san  ;  waTsan, 
wa'san.]      1.  To  grow  worse  ;  to  deteriorate. 

Sh.I.  Wi'  a  light  boat,  an'  da  wadder  warsnin',  Sh.  News  (Sept. 
17,  1898).  Frf.  Such  a  thunder  and  scurry,  worsening  year  by 
year,  Paton /hi/«cs*  (1896)  12.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.' He's  sair  warsent. 
Dur.',  Cum.'  Wm.  That  might  o' wussened  with  age,  Rawnsley 
Rcmiii.  in  Trans.  IVurdsworth  Soc.  (1884)  VI.  169.  n.Yks.'^* 
ne.Yks.'  He's  neea  better  ;  he  warsens  if  owt.  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.' 
Lan.  Wark  liad  wussent,  Ramsbottom  Sorrouiii',  st.  7,  in  Cy.  IVds. 
(1866)  40.  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.'  n.Stf.  So  it  will  go  on,  worsening 
and  worsening,  Geo.  Eliot  A.  Bede  (1859)  1. 68.  Der.^,  nw.Der.', 
Nhp.',  Hrf.'2  Glo.  We've  worsened  desperd  towards  morning, 
GissiNG  Both  of  this  Parish  (1889)  I.  289;  Glo.'  Wil.'  You  be 
worsened  a  deal  since  I  seen  'ee  laast,  I  d'  lot  as  you  bean't  a 
g^vain'  to  live  long.     Dev.  Bowring  Lang.  (1866)  I.  pt.  v.  36. 

Hence  (i)  to  be  all  of  the  worsening  hand,  phr.  to  be  on 
the  side  of  decay  ;  (2)  to  worsen  on  it,  phr.  to  grow  worse. 

(i)  n.Yks.2    (2)  n.Yks.  He  wossens  on  it  (T.S.).   w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

2.  To  rnake  worse ;  to  spoil. 

Cum.  His  sickness  hedn't  warsn't  him  ony.  Burn  Fireside  Crack 
(1886)  16.     n.Yks.*  Thoo  worsens  owt  'at  thoo  putsthi  han'  teea. 


w.Yks.'  I  will  not  worsen  mysell.  Lan.  Iv  it's  beaun  to  warsen 
thee,  Clegg  Sketches  (1895)  336.  Not.  It  doesn't  worsen  it,  does  it  ? 
(L.CM.)  Shr.i  Yo'n  wO'sened  that  a  good  djel,  yo'd'n  better  a 
lef  it  be.  Glo.' 2  War.^  I  have  not  worsened  myself  by  my 
recent  change.  Dev.  Bray  Desc.  Tainar  and  Tavy  (1836)  II. 
Lett.  XXX.  [Amer.  Trying  to  better  it,  I've  worsened  it  a  hundred 
times.  Cent.  Mag.  (Feb.  1885)  562.] 
3.  To  get  the  better  of;  to  worst. 

n.Yks.*  Ah  worsen'd  him  all  t'waay  thrulT  t'bargain. 

WORSEN,  adj.    Nhp.'    [wa'san.]    Worse. 

It's  worsen  than  it  was. 

WORSER,  rtr//'.,  nffii.  and  sb.  In  gen.  dial,  and  colloq. 
use  in  Sc.  Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  wahser, 
wahserer  e.Yks.'  ;  warser  Sh.I.  n.Yks.^  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.*; 
wisser  w.Som.' ;  wosser  e.Yks.'  Chs.'  s.Chs.' ;  wusser 
Yks.  Midi.  Not.'  Lei.'  Nhp.'  War.'  Oxf.'  Brks.'  Ess.'  Ken. 
w.Som.'  Cor.      L  adj.  and  adv.   Worse. 

Sc.  Fearing  the  insolency  .  .  .  showld  .  .  .  burstli  furth  wnto 
some  worser  inconuenient,  Maidment  Spott.  Miscell.  (1844-5)  !• 
261.  Sh.I.  Dem  'at's  dune  it  'ill  be  kyed  for  sumten  warser, 
Manson  Aim.  (1900)  122.  n.Cy.  (J.W.)  n.Yks.'  Warser  an 
warser.  e.Yks.'  Why  that's  wahserer  an  wahserer.  w.Yks.', 
Chs.i  s.Chs.'  Yoa'  bin  gy'etin  wos-iir  un  wos-ur.  Midi.  More 
nor  that  she  said,  laad,  aye,  an'  wusser  a  good  deal,  Bartram 
People  0/ Clapton  (1897)  221.  Not.',  Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.'^,  Shr." 
s.Oxf.  My  ole  master  used  to  cut  me  about  worser  nor  that,  Rose- 
mary Chiltems  (1895)  32.  Brks.'  Hrt.  '  You  took  your  husband 
for  better,  for  worse.'  'That  is  true,  .  .  but  I  niver  thought  as  'ow 
there'd  be  such  a  lot  o'  the  worser,'  Geary  Rur.  Life  (1899)  119. 
Hnt.  '  How  are  you  to-day  ?'  'Oh!  not  so  worser' (T.P.F.).  Nrf. 
There's  worser  to  come  yet,  Forbes  Odd  Fish  (1901)  59.  Suf.', 
Ess.'  w.Som.'  There's  so  rough  a  lot  a-lef  as  ever  he  is,  and 
wusser.  Dev.',  Cor.^  [Amer.  I'll  whup  her  worser'n  he  done, 
Scnbners  Mthly.  (Sept.  1880)  763.] 

2.  Comb.  Worser-start,  an  expression  of  sorrow.     Lin.' 

3.  Phr.  (i)  to  get  ivorser  on  it,  to  become  worse  in  health ; 
(2)  to  see  anything  worser  than  oneself,  to  see  an  apparition. 

(i)  w.Yks.5  '  Hah's  thee  mother  to  neet  ? '  'Wah,  shoo  gets 
warser  on't  ah  think'  (s.v.  War).  (2)  Brks.  I  dwun't  believe  in 
ghostes  an'  sich  ;  why  should  I,  seein'  I've  niver  sin  nothink 
wusser  nor  meself  all  ray  life  long?  Spectator  (Feb.  190a). 

4.  sb.  A  bad  person  ;  a  ne'er-do-weel. 

War.'  A  boaster  is  called  a  '  wonderful  wusser.'  Oxf.'  Wust  of 
all  wussers.  Ken.  Even  some  of  the  '  Wussers,'  as  they  called 
them  down  our  way,  are  really  good-hearted  at  the  bottom,  Son 
OF  Marshes  Within  an  hour  of  London  Toiim  (ed.  1894)  116. 

[1.  The  oxboy,  as  ill  is  as  hee,  Or  worser,  if  worse  may 
be  found,  Tusser  Husb.  (1580)  143.] 

WORSEST,  adj.  Yks.  War.  Brks.  Suf.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
Also  in  forms  wahsist,  warsest  e.Yks.' ;  warsist  n.Yks.'; 
wistest  w.Som.' ;  worstest  War.'  Som.  Dev.  Cor. ; 
wossest e.Yks.';  wussest  Brks.' Suf.  [wa'sist ;  wa'sist, 
wa'sist.]     Worst. 

n.Yks.',  e.Yks.',  War.' /H/rorf,  14,  Brks.',  Suf.',  Som.  (J.S.F.S.) 
w.Som.'  "Tis  the  very  wistest  [wiis'tees]  job  ever  I  zeed  in  my 
live.  Dev.  The  worstest  garments  he'd  kept  by  him,  Phillpotts 
Stniing  Hours (jgoi)  147.     Cor.^ 

WORSET,  s4.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Also  written  worsat  Sc.  (Jam.  Sitppl.)  ;  worsit  Sc. 
w.Yks.^^  ;  wurset  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wursit  Sc. ;  and  in  forms 
wirsat,  wirset  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  ;  wirsid  Sh.I. ;  wirsit 
Sc. ;  woosat  n.Lan.';  worsad  Cai. ;  wossat  Wm. ; 
wosset  Wm.  e.Yks.';  wossit  n.Yks.';  wusset  w.Dur.' 
Cum.  Wm.  w.Yks.'  [wsTsit,  wa'sit,  wasit.]  1.  A 
dial,  form  of '  worsted ' ;  woollen  material. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  {ib.  Suppl.)  Sh.I.  Burgess  Sketches  (and  ed.)  72; 
Shu  hankl'd  afT  a  lock  o'  wirsit  afif  o'  a  clue,  Sh.  News  (July  23, 
1898).  Cai.'  Abd.  Worset,  baith  in  hanks  an'  clews,  Anderson 
Rhymes  (ed.  1867)  '8.  Fif.  I'll  mak  them  o'  cotton  warp  an' 
wursit  weft,  Robertson  Provost  (1894)  125.  Ayr.  Her  braw 
new  worset  apron.  Burns  Halloween  (1785)  st.  13.  Slk.  The 
venom's  drawn  out  by  ever  so  mony  plies  o'  leather,  linen,  and 
wurset,  Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  III.  25.  Gall.  A  ball  of 
worset  yarn,  Crockett  Grey  Man  (1896)  xviii.  n.Cy.  (J.W.), 
Dur.',  w.Dur.'  Cum.  Wusset,  an  yarn  to  mend  wid,  Sargisson 
Joe  Scoap  (1881)  12.  Wm.  "They  ust  et  clout  ther  deaths  wi' 
wossat,  Lonsdale  Mag.  (1821)  II.  90.  n.Yks.',  e.Yks.', w.Yks.i'^s, 
n.Lan.' 
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2.  Comp.  (1)  Worset-cord,  corded  cloth  for  trousers ; 
(2)  -man,  obs.,  a  man  who  at  stated  periods  carried  and 
distributed  worsted  to  be  spun  by  hand. 

(i)  Wm.  He'd  worn  a  gurt  whol  in  his  best  wusset  coord 
britches,  Kirkby  Granite  Chips  (1900)  37  ;  Wusset-coord  britches 
are  regarded  as  a  token  of  social  distinction  (B.K.).     (a)  w.Yks.^ 

WORSH,  see  Wairsh. 

WORSHIP,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Yks.  Lei.  Nhp.  Hmp.  Som. 
Also  in  forms  washup,  woshup  Yks.  1.  sb.  In  phr. 
(i)  more  cost  than  worship,  more  expensive  than  it  is 
worth.  n.Yks.  (I.W.) ;  (2)  more  trouble  than  worship,  more 
trouble  than  it  is  worth.  Lei.',  Nhp.'  2.  Comp.  Wor- 
ship-church, Divine  service. 

e.Yks.  I'm  not  goin'  out  to-day,  I'm  goin'  to  'ave  washup-chech 
i'  t'  'ouse  (F.P.T.). 

3.  Family  prayers. 

So.  (A.W.)  Abd.  Ye  sud  a'  been  into  worship  lang  syne, 
Macdonald  D.  E/giiibrod  {1863)  I.  9. 

4.  V.  To  fondle  ;  to  be  fond  of 

w.Yks.  (J.W.)  s.Hmp.  He  worships  (fondles)  him  so  as  he'll 
half  kill  the  little  beast,  Verney  L.  Lisle  (1870)  xi.  w  Som.'  A 
cat  had  been  seen  in  a  preserve,  and  a  man  said  to  me,  '  Her  idn 
arter  the  pheasants,  'tis  the  rabbits  her  do  worship.' 

WORSLE,  see  Warsle,  Wassail. 

WORST,  adj.  and  v.  Sc.  Lin.  Wii.  Som.  Also  in  forms 
wussty  Wil. ;  wust  Wil.'  1.  adj.  In  comb,  (i)  Worst- 
art  or  -heart,  an  exclamation  made  on  hearing  bad  news ; 
(2)  —  one,  the  devil. 

(i)  Lin.  N.  (y  Q.  (1859)  2nd  S.vii.  103  ;  tb.  i8a.     (2)  Arg.They 
might  carry  the  gates  of  hell  against  the  Worst  One  and  all   his 
clan,  MuNRo/.  Splendid  (i8g8)  110. 
2.  V.  To  get  worse. 

Wil.  Slow  Gl.  (1892).  Som.  The  boys  do  all  zim  to  me  to 
worsty  (W.F.R.). 

Hence  Wusted,  ppl.  adj.  looking  very  ill,  grown  worse. 

Wil.  Well  you  do  look  wusted  !  (E.H.G.)  ;  WiL» 

WORT,  sb.  Lei.  Shr.  In  comp.  (i)  Wort-ladder,  an 
implement  used  in  brewing  over  which  the  hop-sieve  is 
passed  and  shaken.  Shr.'*;  (2)  -sieve,  a  sieve  through 
which  wort  is  strained.    Lei.' 

WORT,  see  Ort,  Wart,  sb.\  Walt,  Whort,  Worth,  v. 

WORTEWELL,  see  Warty-well. 

WORTH,  sb.  and  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  Ess.  Cor. 
Also  in  forms  wirt  Sh.I. ;  wirth  Sc. ;  woth  Yks.  s.Lan.' ; 
wuth  Cor.  [warfi,  waJ5.]  1.  sb.  In  phr.  (1)  a  worth,  or 
ofivorth,  of  importance  ;  (2)  the  worth  of  a  person,  just  like 
him ;  characteristic  of  him ;  gen.  used  in  a  depreciatory 
sense  ;  (3)  to  stand  in  —  worth,  to  be  worth  — . 

(i)  Sh.I.  Deil  haeit,  I  heard,  o'  ony  wirt,  Sh.  News  (Oct.  29, 
1898).  Gall.  1  hadna  been  there  ony  time  a  worth,  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824)  483,  ed.  1876.  (2)  Ir.  Och  begorrah,  that's  the 
worth  of  the  likes  of  them,  . .  what  better  need  you  expec'  ?  Bar- 
low Idylls  (1892')  206.  (3")  Cor.  In  twenty  pounds  worth  her  do 
stand,  Daniel  Portfolio,  32. 

2.  Of  a  material :  substance  ;  wear. 

Ess.  There's  no  worth  in  this  cloth  (H.H.M.). 

3.  adj.  In  phr.  (1)  a  man  that's  born  under  a  threepenny 
planet  will  never  be  worth  a  groat,  it  is  useless  to  strive 
against  fate ;  (2)  better  imrth,  worth  a  better  use ;  see 
Better,  adv.  4  (2) ;  (3)  to  be  worth  oneself,  to  be  worth 
one's  keep ;  (4)  worth  an  old  grate,  worth  having ;  (5) 
—  to  (with  an  infin.),  worth  ;  worthy  of  (with  a  vbl.  sb.) ; 
(6)  —  ivatching,  needing  watching. 

(i)  s.Lan.i  7.  (2)  n.Yks.  Is  ta  gahin  ti  mend  awd  cleeas  wiv  a 
new  patch  ?  It's  better  woth  than  that  (I.W.).  (3)  Abd.  Ye  ken 
Jessie  '11  seen  be  worth  'ersel  an'  mair  to  onybody  't's  needin 
the  like  o'  'er  to  help  them,  Alexander  Ai>i  Flk.  (1882)  192.  (4) 
n.Yks.  Weel  worth  an  awd  grate  (I.W.).  (5)  Sh.I.  Is  doo  fune 
ony  [potatoes]  wirt  ta  boil,  Sibbiel  Sh.  News  (Aug.  12,  1899)  ; 
Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  238.  (6)  Frf.  He  has  the  look  an'  the  air 
o'  ane  who  is  wirth  watchin,  Lowson  Gtiidjbllow  (1890)  126. 

4.  Worthy ;  deserving. 

Sh.I.  I  tink  I  wid  be  wirt  a  bit  o'  puddin,  Magnis?  Sh.News 
(Jan.  13,  1900). 

5.  Of  use  ;  of  value. 

Sh.I.  Her  sight  is  no  muckle  wirt  wi'  daylicht,  lat  alane  da 
glim  o'  da  lamp,  Sh.  News  (.Nov.  13,  1897).    Abd.  (Jam.)  ;  She 


had  not  a  worth  sadle  horse  to  send  to  him,  Spalding  Hisl.  Sc. 
(1792)  I.  235.  Per.  It  had  nae  crupper,  nor  a  girth,  And  just  ae 
stirrup  that  was  worth,  Selby  Rhymes  (1840)  42. 

Hence  nae  worth, phr.  useless  ;  not  to  be  trusted.  Abd. 
(Jam.) 

WORTH,  V.  Sc.  Yks.  Also  in  forms  wort  Sc. ;  wot 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  woth,  wuth  m.Yks.'        1.  Obs.  To  become. 

Cld.  Brichter  it  grew.  While  it  wot  till  a  dude  o'  day,  £dl>. 
Mag.  (Oct.  1818)  329  (Jam.).  Slk.  I  was  .  .  .  considering  what 
could  be  wort  of  a"  the  sheep,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  7,  ed.  1866. 
2.  Phr.  (i)  (God)  worth,  an  imprecation;  see  Od-woth, 
s.v.  Od,  2  (63)  ;  (2)  worth  it,  may  mischief  befall  it !  sec 
woe  worth,  s.v.  Woe,  2  (14). 

(i)  m.Yks.i  (a)  w.Yks.^  Aye  worth  it,  if  it  worn't  for  my  guts 
I  could  du,  5. 

[OE.  weorpan,  to  happen,  become  (Sweet).] 

WORTHER,/>ro«.  Dev.  Adial.  form  of 'other.'  (Hall.) 

WORTHINE,  sA.     Obs.     Hrf     A  division  of  land. 

So  called  in  the  manor  of  Kingsland,  Dunxumb  Hist.  Hrf.  (1804). 

Hence  Worthy,  sb.  a  tenant  of  a  'worthine.'    ib. 

WORTHING,  sb.  Obs.  Lan.  Chs.  Also  in  form 
wording  Chs.'^    Manure. 

Lan.  Lancashire  leases,  temp.  Will.  Ill,  sometimes  stipulate  for 
the  tenants  carting  worthing  for  the  landlord,  A'.  &  Q.  (1884^  6th 
S.  X.  216.  n.Lan.  Margeret  Spenser,  of  Hurstwood,  in  her  will, 
dated  April  11,  1602,  bequeaths  to  one  of  her  sons  'all  my  manure 
or  worthinge,'  ib.  (1885)  6th  S.  xii.  286.     Chs.' 

Hence  Wording-hook,  sb.  a  dung-rake.   Chs.  (K.), Chs.'  ^ 

WORTH-SPARROW,  sb.  Dor.  A  slang  expression 
for  an  inhabitant  of  Worth.    (E.C.M.) 

WORTHY,  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Lei.  Nhp.  e.An.  Som. 
Also  in  form  wordy  Sc.  Cum.  [wartSi,  waSi.]  1.  adj. 
In  phr.  (i)  ill  ivorthy,  unworthy  ;  (2)  worthy  to  (with  infin.), 
worthy  of  (with  vbl.  sb.). 

(i)  Per.  Though  I  be  but  ill  wordie,  Ford  Harp  (1893)  21.  (2) 
Lnk.  The  kintra  confess't  she  was  bonny,  An'  wordy  to  carry  the 
bell,  Watson  Poems  (1853)  79. 

2.  Worth. 

Frf.  Watt  Poet.  Sketches  (1880)  18.  Rnf.  Cottars  puir,  wlia 
ne'er  had  daurk  Wordy  the  name  o'  honest  waik,  Young  Loch- 
loinond  {1812) -ig.  Lnk.  Your  sugars  and  teas.  If  e'er  I  thought 
wordy  the  preeing,  M'^Indoe  Poems  (1805)  104.  Cum.  Weel 
wordy  a  sang,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed.  1805)  106. 

3.  Fit  for. 

e.  An.i  Sometimes '  worthy '  is  added  at  the  end  of  another  word, 
to  convey  the  idea  of  being  capable  of,  or  fit  for.  Ex. '  I  will  level 
this  pit  to  make  the  land  plough-worthy,'  i.e.  capable  of  being 
ploughed,  fit  for  the  plough. 

4.  Able  ;  wise  enough  ;  fortunate  enough. 

Nhp.'  e.An.i  If  I  had  but  been  worthy  to  know  that.  w.Som.' 
(Very  com.)     Nif  on'y  I'd  a-bin  worthy  to  ha'  knowed  it  avore. 

5.  Obs.   Richly  deserved. 

Cum.  Dealt  him  monny  a  wordie  smack,  Stagg  Misc.  Poems 
(ed.  1867)  90. 

6.  sb.  In  phr.  one's  own  worthy,  oneself  again  after  an 
illness. 

Lei.i  'How's  your  husband  this  morning!'  'Thenky,  sir,  a 
een't  his  oon  woo'thy,  not  yit' 

WORTLE,  f.   Chs.'   [watl.]   With  owr:  to  topple  over. 

Hoo  wur  sittin  upo'  th'  settle,  and  hoo  gen  sich  a  skrike,  abbur 
afore  I  geet  to  her  hoo  wortlet  o'er. 

WORTS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Yks.  Suf.  Also  in 
form  wahts  Suf  Herbs ;  any  edible  greens,  esp. 
cabbage-sprouts  and  turnip-tops. 

n.Yks.2     Suf.i 'What  av  ye  got  for  dinner? '    '  Pork  an  wahts.' 

WORTWALL,  -WHORL,  see  Warty-well. 

WOSBIRD,  sb.  Glo.  Brks.  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W.  Wil.  Som. 
Also  written  whosbird  Som. ;  whus-  Sus.  I.W.' ;  wos- 
burd  w.Soni.';  wusbard  Brks.;  wusbird  I.W.';  wuzberd 
Glo.';  wuzbird  Brks.'  I.W.'';  and  in  (orms  whisbird, 
whiz-  Som.  [woa'zbad.]  1.  An  illegitimate  child  ;  lit. 
'  whore's  brood.'  Glo.'  See  Hosebird.  2.  A  term  of 
abuse  for  a  good-for-nothing  person  ;  used  also  of  children 
and  occas.  of  animals. 

Glo.»  Brks.  G/.  (1852);  Brks.',  Sus.  (R.H.C.),  Hmp.J  I.W.i ; 
I.W.^  Come  out  o'  that  ye  young  wuzbird,  or  I'll  git  a  stick  and 
prid  near  cut  ye  in  two.  Wil.  Gawney,  wosbird,  &c.  were  the 
epithets,   Kennard  Diogenes'  Sandals  (1893)    xiii;    Wil.'    Som. 
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Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eiig.  (1825).     e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873). 
w.Som.^ 

WOSE,  see  Wost,  sb} 

WOSHICKY,  adj.    s.Chs.'    [wo-Jiki.]    Wobbly. 

WOSLE,  WOSLER,  see  Wostle,  Wostler. 

WOSLIE,  adj.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Also  written 
wozlie.  Of  a  person :  shrivelled,  small-featured  and 
hard-looking. 

WOSSET,  sb.  Hmp.  [wo'sit.]  A  small,  ill-favoured 
pig.    Wise  New  Forest  (1883)  288  ;  Hmp.' 

WOSSLE,  WOSSLER,  see  Warsle,  Wostle,  Wostler. 

WOST,  sb.^  n.Cy.  Cum.  Also  in  form  wose  n.Cy. 
[wost.]  Curds  ;  soft  cheese  before  it  is  put  into  the  press. 
The  same  word  as  Oast,  s5.=    n.Cy.  (J.H.),  Cum." 

WOST,  sb.""  n.Yks.=  [wost.]  The  instep  of  the 
human  foot. 

WOST,  V.  and  sb.^  Cum.  Yks.  Also  in  form  woast 
Cum.'*  [wost.]  \.  V.  To  put  up  or  obtain  refreshment 
at  an  inn.    See  Host,  Wostle. 

n.Yks.2  Where  do  you  wost  at  ?     e.Yks.i  MS.  add.  (T.H.) 

Hence  Wost-house,  sb.  an  inn,esp.  one  where  farmers, 
&c.  put  up  on  market-days.  Cum.'*,  n.Yks.'^  e.Yks. 
(T.H.),  m.Yks.'       2.  s6.  The  host  of  an  inn.    m.Yks.' 

WOSTLE,  V.  Yks.  Also  written  wosle  m.Yks.'  ; 
wossle  n.Yks.^  [wo'sl.]  To  put  up  or  obtain  refreshment 
at  an  inn.    See  Hostle,  Wost,  v. 

n.Yks.i ;  n.Yks.'^  Where  do  you  wostle  at  ?     ni.Yks.' 

WOSTLER,  5*.  Cum.  Yks.  Also  written  wosler 
Cum.  m.Yks.' ;  wossler  n.Yks.=  [wo-sl3(r.]  1.  A  dial, 
form  of '  ostler.' 

Cum.   Come,   Wosler!  heaste,  git  out   the   horses,  Anderson 
Ballads  (ed.  1808)  175.     n.Yks.'^*,  m.Yks.' 
2.  Comp.  ( i)  Wostler-wean.    n.Yks.'^ ;  (2)  -wife,  a  female 
publican,    ib. 

WOSTUS,  sb.  Ken.  The  building  containing  a  kiln 
for  drying  hops.  (Hall.)  See  Oast-house,  s.v.  Oast,  sb.^ 
1(2). 

WOT,  adj  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Nhp.  Shr.  Som.  Dev. 
Also  written  whot  w.Yks.  Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Chs."'^  s.Chs.' 
Der.'  Nhp.'  Shr.'  Som.  Dev. ;  whott  Dev. ;  whotte  Lan.; 
and  in  forms  whote  w.Yks.' ;  whut  Lan. ;  wote  w.Yks.^; 
wut  w.Yks.^  e.Lan.'  [wot.]  A  dial,  form  of  '  hot.'  Cf. 
what-nosed. 

w.Yks.'3  Lan.  That  us  boo  wer  heytin  wer  raythur  too  whotte 
wi  peppur,  Okmerod  Felley  fro  Rachde  (1851)  iv ;  He  put  it  in 
his  whut  wayter  can,  WooD^ //)(»/.  Sketches,  5;  Lan.',  e.Lan.', 
s.Lan.',  Chs.'°3  s.Chs.'  Uz  wot  uz  liiv  nahyn  dee'z  uwd.  Der.' 
Obs.  Nhp.'  Sixpennorth  o'  whot  gin  and  water  as  whot  as  whot. 
Shr.'  This  piiddin'  's  as  w'ot  as  love  nine  days  owd.  Som. 
Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1835).  n.Dev.  Tha  zedst  twos 
squelstring  and  whot,  Exm.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  276. 

Hence  (i)  Blood-wot,  (2)  Wot-foot,  adv.  in  great  haste; 
(3)  Wot-shop,  sb.  the  lower  regions  ;  see  Warm-shop, 
s.v.  Warm,  1  (4) ;  (4)  Wotten,  v.  to  grow  hotter  and  hotter. 

(i)  w.Yks.  He  went  at  it  blooid  whot  (B.K.).  (2)  Lan. 
Scutther't  off  wot-foot  to  see  it,  Clegg  Sketches  (1895)  279. 
s.Lan.'  (3)  s.Lan.i  (4)  Lan.  Aw'm  wottenin  bi  neaw,  Clegg 
Sketches  (1895)  470. 

WOT,  see  Oat,  Ort,  Wit,  sb.,  v.,  Worth,  v. 

WOTCHAT,  WOTCHUT,  see  Orchard. 

WOT(E,  see  Walt,  Wat,  f.'.  Wot. 

WOTH,sZ>.    Som.    A  dial,  form  of '  oath.'    (Hall.) 

WOTH,  WOTHER,  see  Worth,  sb.,  v.,  Other,  adj., 
Wither. 

WOTHERING,arft;.  Obs.  n.Dev.  Otherwise.  Exmoor 
Scold.  (1746)  Gl. 

WOTONY,  sb.  Lan.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   A  dilemma;  a  state  of  surprise  ;  a  '  flutter.' 

s.Lan.  Well,  tak  the  time,  an  dunno  be  i'  sitch  a  wotony,  Bam- 
roBD  Dial.  (1854). 

WOTTINGLY,«rfy.  Obs.  ne.Lan.'  Designedly.  See 
Watting,  s.v.  Wat,  'c'  2  ;  cf  wittingly. 

WOTTLE,  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Also  written 
whottle  w.Yks. ;  and  in  forms  wattill  w.Yks. ;  whotyel 
s.Lan.'  ;  whutyelLan.  ;  wottiel  w.Yks.  ;  wotyel  s.L.in.'; 
wotzel  Lan.';  wuttelc.Lan.' nw.Der.'     Ivvfo'tl.]     Apiece 


of  wire  or  iron  heated  in  order  to  bore  a  hole  ;  a  worn 
poker ;  a  bodkin.    The  same  word  as  Hottle,  sb.'^ 

w.Yks.  The  word  is  common  in  phrases, — 'as  thin  as  a  whotle,' 
'  as  sharp  as  a  whotle,'  otherwise  its  use  appears  to  be  confined  to 
the  older  generation  (B.K.);  (D.L.) ;  Heeat  a  wattill  at  a  coil, 
Kill  a  pig  an'  bore  a  little  hoil,  Children's  rhyme  (J.H.G.) ;  w.Yks.^ 
Lan.  Have  it  poo'd  owt,  er  brunt  owt  wi  a  whutyel,  Donaldson 
Tooth  Drawin,  9;  Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.'^,  nw.Der.' 

WOTTLE-DAY,  sb.  Lin.  [wo'tl-dg.]  A  week-day ; 
a  working  day.     See  Wattle-days. 

With  short  wottle-days  the  brods  will  be  scarce  (E.P.  \  n.Lin. 
Sutton  Wds.  (1881). 

WOTWELL,  -WILL,  see  Warty-well. 

WOU,  sb.  N.Cy.'  Very  weak  tea,  beer,  or  other 
liquor.     See  Waugh,  6. 

WOU,  see  Wool,  sb.\  Wow,  v} 

WOUBIT,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  wobat  (Jam.).  A 
hairy  caterpillar.    See  Oobit,  Vowbet. 

Wallace  Schoolmaster  (1899)  325.     s.Sc.  (Jam.) 

WOUCH,  WOUDGEAT,  see  Wough,  v.,  Wedget. 

WOUF,  WOUFF,  see  Wafif,  adj.\  Wough,  v. 

WOUGH,  v.,  sb.  and  int.  Sc.  Nhb.  Lakel.  Wm.  Yks. 
Also  in  forms  whuff  Lakel.'^ ;  wouch  Gall. ;  wouf  Sc. 
(Jam.);  wouff  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff.' ;  wowff  Sc. ;  wuff  w.Yks.' 

1.  V.   To  bark  as  a  dog.    Cf.  oufF,  waff,  v.'^,  wow,  v.' 

Sc.  (Jam.);  Nae  collie  wouffs  half  sae  tentie  as  he,  Edwards 
Mod.  Poets,  7th  S.  141.  Bnff.'  A  hard  the  wouffan  o'  a  dog.  Abd. 
Curly-haired  doggies  that  bowff  wowff,  owff!  Cadenhead  Bon- 
Accord  (1853)  249.  Edb.  Ballantine  Gaberlunzie  (ed.  1875)  Gl. 
GalL  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  481,  ed.  1876.  Lakel.^  What's 
ta  whuffin  at?    [To  woff  like  a  dog,  latritare,  Levins  Manip.  (1570).] 

2.  sb.   The  bark  of  a  dog  ;  also  used  fig. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnff.'  Frf.  Sic  a  dird  C  wouff  an'  worry  flew 
aroond  As  scoored  ayont  oor  parish  boond,  Reid  Healhetland 
(1894)  122.  Lth.  Hush!  is  na  that  Collie's  wouff?  Ballantine 
Poems  (1856)  42.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  Nhb.' 
w.Yks.'  The  low,  suppressed  bark  of  a  dog. 

Hence  to  play  woitf,phr.  to  bark. 

Edb.  Ilka  collie  tyke  play'd  wouf,  An'  barked  sair,  Macaulay 
Poems  (1788)  134. 

3.  int.  The  sound  between  a  bark  and  a  growl,  made  by 
a  dog. 

Wm.  A  deep  tremendous  '  Wough ! '  woke  the  stillness,  Ollivant 
Owd  Bob  (1898)  i. 

WOUKER,  sb.  Nhp.'  A  dog  much  addicted  to 
barking.     See  Wouking. 

WOUKING,  ppl.  adj  Nhp.  War.  Yelping,  barking. 
See  Wouker.         Nhp.'     War.^  A  wouking  little  cur. 

WOULD,  WOULDER,  see  Wold,  sb.,  Wolder. 

WOULDER,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  One  who  would.  See 
Walder. 

Sc.  Wishers  and  woulders  are  poor  householders,  Ferguson 
Prov.  (1641)  No.  906.  w.Yks.  Prov.  in  Brigboiise  News  (July  23, 
1887  . 

WOULD  I,  NOULD  I,  see  Willynilly. 

WOUND,  sb.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Won  Shr.  Hrf. 
Also  in  forms  oon  Shr.' ;  wan  n.Yks. ;  wun  Nhb.'  Cum.'* 
s.Lan.'  1.  A  sore.  s.Wor.  Porson  Quaint  Wds.  (1875) 
8.  Hrf.'*  2.  pi.  Used  as  a  quasi-oath  or  exclamation  ; 
a  contraction  of '  God's  wounds.' 

Nhb.  'Wuns,'  says  aw,  'this  rough  beginnin'  Wi'  double- 
chuckers  freightens  me,' Wilson  F(/Hifl«'5  Pn>  (1843)  57!  Nhb.' 
Cum.  Cried,  Wuns  !  we  forgat  butter-sops,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed. 
1808)  173;  Cum.*  n.Yks.  (I.W.);  n.Yks.^  Wounds,  man,  your 
lummerly  hoofs  are  down  upon  my  corns  !  m.Yks.'  Lan.  Wuns 
eigh  ;  theawrt  lik't  strowU  ogen,  as  shure  os  a  tup's  a  sheep, 
Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial.  (ed.  1806)  Reader  7.     s.Lan.',  Shr.' 

WOUNDED,  ppl.  adj.  Lan.  Brks.  In  forms  'ounded 
Brks. ;  weawnded  s.Lan.'      1.  Sore  ;  ulcerated. 

Brks.  The  ghastly  spectacle  of  her  '  pooer  dear  'ounded  limb,' 
Hayden  Round  onr  Vill.  (1901)  23. 
2.  Obs.  Excessive  ;  used  also  advb.    See  Woundy. 

Lan.  Thowt  1 1'  meh  seln,  o'  weawnded  deeol,  Tim  Bobbin  View 
Dial.  (ed.  1806)  39.     s.Lan.' 

WOUNDILY,  adv.  Obsol.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Ess.  Dev. 
Also  in  forms  weawnedly  Lan. ;  woundly  Ess.'  Ex- 
ceedingly, excessively  ;  very.     See  Woundy. 

Arg.  I  dared  upon  the  hint  that  the  thing  looked  woundily  like 
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a  desertion,  Munro  S/ioes  of  Fort,  (igoi)  320.  w.Yks.  His  slouch 
is  woundily  familiar,  Sutcliffe  ShamtUss  Wayne  (1900)  117. 
Lan.  Body  o'  me,  but  you're  grown  woundily  humoursoine,  Robv 
Trad.  (1829)  II.  301,  ed.  1872;  When  ot  eh  coom't  grope  eh 
meh  stop  t'pey  'ur,  I'r  weawnedly  glopp'nt,  for  the  dule  o  hawpunny 
had  eh!  Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial.  (ed.  1806)39.  Ess.  A  vvoundly 
lamed  man  was  he,  Clark/.  Noakes  (1839)  st.  33  ;  Ess.'  Dev. 
But,  Veith,  he  did  mend  himsen  woundily,  vor  he  vang'd  more  in 
wooing  than  wou'd'n  a  bought  two  team  of  horses,  Obliging 
Husband  (iTi-j)  13. 

WOUNDY,  nrfv.  Obsol.  Lan.  Der.  Hrf.Glo.  e.An.s.Cy. 
Ken.  Dev.  Also  in  form  weawndy  s.Lan.'  Extremely  ; 
very  ;  also  used  adjectively.    Cf.  woundily. 

s.Lan.'  Der.  A  woundy  ugly  customer,  Le  Fanu  Unc/e  Silas 
(1865)11.50.  Hrf.",  GIo.»  e.An.=  Woundy  sorry.  Suf.CuLLUM 
Hisl.  Hawsted  (1813) ;  Suf.'  Woundy  hot.  s.Cy.  Grose  (1790). 
Ken.i  Dev.  The  buoy  haz  partz,  and  a  woundy  memory,  Genf. 
Mag.  (1733)  331,  ed.  1884.  n.Dev.  Gar  a  was  woundy  mad,  E.xiii. 
Crtshp.  (1746)  1.  351. 

WOUREE,  see  Woorree. 

W0UST,t'.andi6.  Bnff.'  1.  v.  To  boast.  Cf.voust. 
2.  sb.   A  boast. 

WOUT,  see  Walt,  Woot,  iitf. 

WOW,  z-.i  and  sb.  So.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Not.  Lin.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  waaw  Cum.'*;  waow 
Cum.  Not.;  wauw  Sc.  Nhb.;  waw  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.'  Cum.  Wm.  e.Yks.' ;  waww  Cum.' :  weawgh  Lan.; 
whuLakel.*;  wou  Nhb.'    [wou.]  1.  v.  To  mew  as  a 

cat ;  to  howl  or  bark  as  a  dog ;  to  wail.  Cf.  wew,  v., 
wough. 

Sc.  (.Iam.)  ne.Sc.  '  Didna  ye  hear  a  cry? '  .  .  .  '  Ah  thocht  Ah 
heard  a  kin'  o'  a  wawin'  or  something  o'  that  sort  oot  o'  the  sea, 
bit  mebbe  it  wis  the  win'  fuslin'  amo'  the  flagstaff  ropes,'  Green 
Gordonhaven  (1887)  54.  Mry.  (Jam.)  Bnff.  He  at  once  formed  a 
strong  attachment  for  the  Bell,  which  he  said  was  sorry,  and 
'  wowed 'sair  for  hismither,GoRDONC/i>-0H./r«i//;  (1880)  414;  Bnff.' 
The  wowan  it  he  keepit  a'  nicht  wee  sair  teeth,  keepit  me  fae 
gettin'  ae  wink  0'  sleep.  Slk.  A  bit  .  .  .  bairn  wawin'  on  afore 
him,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  590,  ed.  1866.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  '  What's 
the  beast  wowin  for  ? '  '  She's  wowin  to  be  in.'  LakeK'^;  (A.  (s.v. 
Whaffin).  Cum.'  Wawwan  like  a  cat ;  Cum.*  n.'iTks.  Our  cat's 
wowin'  (I.W.).  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  T'cat,  wha  shoo  wor  wawin  at 
top  a  t'hahce  rig  for  menny  a  day,  Tom  Treddlehoyle  Bairnsla 
Ann.  (i86i)  31 ;  w.Yks.'  Lan.  Three  little  tyney  bandy  hewits  . . . 
coom  weawghing,  Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial.  (ed.  1806)  27.  Not. 
What's  that  cat  waowing  at?  (J.H.B.)  Lin.  (Hall.),  Lin.', 
n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.'  He'll  Stan'  agen  the  door  and  wow.  Cor.  You 
should  hear  her  wow,  just  like  an  owld  cat,  Lee  Cynthia,  69.  [To 
wawe  as  a  cat,  lallare,  Levins  Manip.  (1570).] 

2.  To  whine  ;  to  grumble,  make  complaint. 

Nhb.'  He's  been  wawin  on  till  aa's  fair  sick.  Cum.  Oor  Betty's 
alius  wawin',  wawin',  Theer'  summet  ivver  gangin'  wrang, 
Richardson  Talk  (1876)  and  S.  147.  w.Yks.  Ah'm  stalled  o' 
goin'  to  ahr  Jimmy's,  for  t'barns's  alius  wawin'  ower  one  thing  or 
another,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Dec.  2,  1899).     se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

3.  sb.  The  mew  of  a  cat ;  a  howl ,  esp.  the  howl  of  a  dog ; 
the  wail  of  an  infant. 

Bnff.'  w.Sc.  It's  a  wee  weak  i'  the  wauw,  like  Barr's  cat,  that 
ale  o'  yours,  Carrick  Laird  of  Logan  ( 1835)  93.  Nhb.  The  wauw 
of  acat,  Richardson  Bojrfc»v>-'s  Table-bk.  (1846)  VIII.  70.  Cum.'; 
Cum.3  Keaty  Curbeson'  cat  hed  a  whudderin  waow,  157  ;  Cum." 
Wm.Theyofttimes  saw  acat,..  Unearthly  was  its  waw,  Whitehead 
Leg.  .1859)  35.      n.Lin.' 

4.  A  complaint ;  silly  talk. 

Cum.'*  se.Lin.  What  do  you  make  such  a  wow  about  it  for  ? 
(J.T.B.) 

Hence  (i)  Wow-wowey,  (2)  Wowy,  adj.  ailing,  com- 
plaining; dissatisfied. 

(i)e.Lin.(G.G.W.)    (ajCum."    e.Yks.That  bairn's  wowy  (I.W.). 

WOW,  v.^  Sc.  Also  in  form  wowg  Cai.'  To  wave  ; 
to  beckon  ;  to  wag. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  Gall.  I  gaed  on  tae  tap  o'  a  hie  hill,  and  wow'd 
wi'  my  hat,  Mactaggart  Encyct.  (1824)  309,  ed.  1876 ;  Whan  I 
wow  Stan  fast,  ib.  481. 

WOW,  int.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Also  written  whow  Sc. 
(Jam.)  [wou.]  1.  An  exclamation  ;  freq.  of  admiration 
or  pleasure ;  also  m^ihr.  dear  woiv,  wow  me,  &.c,  Cfvow, 
whoo. 

Sc.  (Jam.)      Bnff.  We  gree't,  an'  than  a  bride  did  mak  her, 


Wow!  sae  vogie !  Taylor  Poems  (1787)  66.  Abd.  Wow,  sirs, 
gin  ever  I  saw  sic  a  man,  Giiidman  Inglismill  (1873)  30,  ed.  1875. 
Frf.  But,  wow  me  !  siccan  consternation.  Watt  Poet.  Sketches 
(1880)  22.  s.Sc.  Oh,  whow  I  it  is  a  waefu'  change,  Allan  Poems 
(1887)  125.  Rnf.  Wow  Sirs!  but  I  was  wondrous  fain.  Young 
Pictures  (186$)  131.  Ayr.  Wow,  but  your  letter  made  mevauntie! 
Burns  To  Dr.  Blacklock  (Oct.  21,  1789:  st.  i.  Lth.  As  below  the 
brig  we  turn — Oh  wow!  the  deavin  din  there!  Lumsden  S/ifc^- 
/irao((i892)  36.  Rxb.  Hamilton  0«//a»s(  1897)  15.  n.Cy.  Border 
Gl.  {Coll.  L. L.B.)     Nhb.i  Eh,  wow,  but  this  is  a  wet  day! 

WOW,  WOWAL,  see  Waugh,  adj.,  Wawl. 

WOWBAT,  see  Wobart. 

WOWF,  adj.  Sc.  Also  in  form  woof.  Crazed ; 
deranged  in  intellect.     Cf  wafF,  adj.'' 

Sc.  It  is  very  odd,  how  Allan,  who  ...  is  a  little  wowf,  seems 
at  times  to  have  more  sense  than  us  all  put  together,  Scott  Leg. 
Mont.  (1818)  vi ;  Fifish — wowf — a  wee  bit  by  the  East  Neuk  or 
sae,  ib.  Redg.  (1824)  vii ;  Sibbald  Gl.  (1802)  (Jam.).  s.Sc.  Is  yer 
honour  gane  clean  wowf?  Snaith  Fierceheart  (1897)  loi. 

Hence  (i)  Wowfish,  (/((y.  approaching  a  state  of  derange- 
ment.    Sc.  (Jam.)  ;    (2)  Wowfness,  sb.  madness,     ib. 

WOWF,  WOWFF,  WOWG,  see  Waff,  adj.''^,  Wough, 
v.,  Wow,  v^ 

WOWGIE,  adj.  Cai.'  Vain ;  moving  or  acting  so  as 
to  attract  attention.     See  Vogie. 

WOWL,  see  Wauall,  Wawl. 

WOWLD.i;.  Obs.  Suf.'  To  bandage,  (s.v.  Woulder.) 
See  Wolder. 

WOWT,  sb.  and  v.    Sc.        1.  sb.  An  arch.    Sc.  (Jam.) 
2.  A  deep  well,  pond  or  hole  of  any  kind  ;  a  deep  cave 
or  dimgeon.    Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnff.'    Cf.  vout.         3.  v.  Obs. 
To  vault,  arch. 

Theearlof  Southerland  .  .  .  finished  the  great  tour  ..  .  wowting 
it  to  the  top,  Conlin.  Hist.  Earls  of  Sih.  509  (^Jam.  ). 

WOWT,  see  Woot,  int. 

WOW-WOONKERS, /«/.  Obs.  n.Yks.^  An  exclama- 
tion of  surprise.    See  Woonkers. 

WOWZY,  int.  Yks.  [wou'zi.]  An  exclamation,  esp. 
of  surprise.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

WOY,  WOZLIE,  see  Wo,  Woslie. 

WOZZEN,  see  Weasand,  Wizzen,  i;.' 

WOZZLE,  V.  and  sb.  Wor.  Hrf  GIo.  Also  in  form 
wuzzle  s.Won'  [wo'zl.]  1.  v.  To  beat  or  trample 
down,  as  corn  or  grass  ;  to  twist  stems,  &c. 

s.Wor.'     Hrf.2  Wozzlcd  about.     GIo.' 
2.  sb.  Ofcorn,  &c.:  a  twisted,  trampled  condition. 

s.Wor.  The  cam's  a'  ov  a  wusel  whur  them  'osses  'a  bin  a 
scawlin',  an'  tramplin'  an'  scamblin'  it  a'  about  (H.K.). 

WRACK,  sb."-  and  j^.'  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  LMa. 
Chs.  Not.  Lin.  e.An.  Also  written  rack  Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.' 
Yks.  Chs.'  e.An.'  Suf  ;  wrak  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  and  in  forms 
reck  n.Yks. ;  vrack  Sc.  Bnft'.'  Dwn. ;  vreck  Sc.  Dwn. ; 
wraik  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wreck  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.'  n.Yks.'  e.Yks.' 
ne.Lan.'  Chs.'^  n.Lin.'  Nrf. ;  wrek  Sc.  (Jam.)  [rak ; 
rek.]  \.  sb.  Any  kind  of  rubbish,  as  broken  wood,  &c. 
cast  up  by  the  sea,  or  floating  on  ponds,  streams,  &c. 

Sc.  (Jam)  ;  To  prevent  the  wrack  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  finding  its  way  into  the  sluice,  Stephens  Farm  Bk.  (ed. 
1849)  I.  396.  Gall.  The  wrack  on  the  shore  roun'  the  sea,  Mac- 
taggart Encycl.  (1824)  159,  ed.  1876.  Chs.' Weeds,  sticks,  and 
rubbish  of  all  kinds  brought  down  by  a  stream.  Not.  That  which 
is  left  by  a  flood  (J.H.B.).  Lin.  Streatfeild  Lin.  and  Danes 
(1884)  376-     n.Lin.' 

2.  Sea-weed. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Plenish'd  wi'  nocht  but  shells  and  tangle  wreck, 
Haliburton  Furth  in  Field  (1894^  99.  Or.I.  Wallace  Desc.  Ork. 
(1693)  42,  ed.  1883.  Arg.  Not  that  I  was  one  who  craved  for 
wrack  and  bilge  at  my  nose  all  the  time,  Munro/.  Splendid (i8g8) 
10.  Ayr.  The  shores  abound  with  plenty  of  fine  broad-leaved  rich 
sea-weed  or  wreck  for  manure.  Statist.  Ace.  I.  113  (Jam.).  Lth. 
LuMSDEN  Sheep-head  {iSga)  114.  Ir.  Ripples  were  sparkling  and 
bickering  among  swathes  of  tangled  wrack  that  had  long  lain  dry 
and  stirless.  Barlow  Martin's  Company  (1896)  84.  N.I.'  (s.v. 
Plan  of  wrack),  N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  n.Yks.',  e.Yks.'  MS.  add.  (T.H.), 
ne.Lan.'  I. Ma.  I  almost  fancied  I  could  sometimes  smell  the  sea 
and  the  wrack  on  Douglas  Beach,  Rydings  Tales  (1895)  5. 

Hence  Boxie-vrack,  sb.  the  sea-weed,  Fucus  pixidatus. 
Sc,  Dwn.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.)    Cf.  box,  s6.'  9  (11). 
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3.  Field  weeds  ;  vegetable  rubbish  of  all  kinds  found  on 

land.  ,  ,,      ,  ,  .      r 

Sc.  Cause  pull  up  and  gather  carefully  the  wreck,  or  roots  ol 
weeds  and  grass,  into  heaps,  upon  the  laboured  ground,  burn 
them,  and  spread  the  ashes.  Maxwell  Sel.  Trans.  (1743)  " 
(Jam.')  ;  She  could  just  as  easily  gather  rack  behind  the  plough. 
Swan  Gates  0/ Eden  (ed.  1895)  i.  e.Ltli.  See  at  the  thistles,  an' 
the  dockens,  an'  the  skellochs  an'  rack,  Hunter  /.  Iiiwick  (1895) 
248.  Nhb.i  'Rack  heap,'  a  weed  heap.  Chs.^,  e.An.i  e.Nrf. 
Marshall  Ruy.  Econ.  (1787).     Suf.  (B.  &  H.) 

4.  The  couch-grass,  Triticuui  repots. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  (G.W.)  m.Lth.  The  kinds  most  prevalent  are,  the 
sheldrick  in  all  its  varieties,  of  wild  radish,  wild  mustard,  &c., 
the  thistle,  the  dock-weed,  and  couch-grass,  called  here  wreck, 
Agyic.  Stirv.  145  (Jam.).     Rxb.  (16.),  Nhb.i 

5.  Anything  worthless  ;  a  broken-down  person  or  animal. 
Bnff.i  His  nout's  jist  mere  vrack. 

6.  Obs.   Fig.   Scum,  sediment. 

GaU.  My  mouth  was  got  dry,  and  a  '  wrack '  had  gathered  brown 
roun'  my  lips,  Mactaggart  Ewycl.  (1824)  159,  ed.  1876. 

7.  Destruction,  ruin. 

Sc.  Juggling  with  the  Lord,  first  and  last,  hath  been  our  ruin 
and  wrack,  Thomson  Cloud  of  Witnesses  (1714)  271,  ed.  1871. 
Bch.  I  goufrt  the  bickars  a'  to  vrack,  Tarras  Poems  (1804)  10 
(Jam.).  Ayr.  The  warld's  wrack,  we  share  o't.  Burns  My  wife's 
a  winsome  wee  thing,  st.  4.  Lnk.  Grandeur  an'  science  wad  soon 
gae  to  wrack,  Watson  Poems  (1853)  76.  GaU.  Denniston 
Craignilder  ( 1832 '  72.  Ir.  His  gang  crashed  roof  and  wall  in  wrack, 
Barlow  Ghost-bereft  (1901)  113.  w.Yks.  Thear's  t'spot  whear 
t'buttonsgoes  to  rack,  Tom  TREDDLEHOYLESmVH5/a.<4»!M.  (1849)  39. 

8.  Comb.  (I)  Wrack-boxes,  the  air-bladders  found  on 
certain  kinds  of  sea-weed  ;  (2)  -duck  [not  known  to  our 
correspondents] ;  see  below  ;  (3)  -'s  grass,  a  kind  of  rye- 
grass, Lolium  pereitiie;  (4)  -ship,  a  wrecked  ship;  (5) 
•wood,  wood  cast  up  by  the  sea. 

(i)  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  (2)  Ayr.  We  lay  babbin' 
in  the  mouth  o'  the  loch  as  deep's  a  wrack-duck,  Ainslie  Land  of 
Burns  (ed.  18921  127.  (3)  Sc.  Patrick  Plants  (1831)  84.  (4) 
Sh.I.  Da  men  that  they  blaem'd  fir  stealin  at  da  Fetlar  wrack  ship 
is  got  clear,  Sh.  News  (June  16,  1900).  (5)  Da  wadder  an'  da 
fishin',  an'  wrack  wid,  is  da  maist  'at  he  links  aboot,  ib.  (Mar.  5, 
1898). 

9.  V.  To  break ;  to  ruin,  destroy  ;  to  overturn.  Cf.  rack, 
sb.*  20. 

Sc.  Mackay.  Elg.  He  was  not  the  first  Innes  the  minister  had 
'  wraikitt,'  Cramond  Sessions  Rec.  (1897)  70.  Edb.  The  wind  that 
drave  them  .  .  .  was  the  same  that  wracked  Chastelard,  Rizzio, 
Darnley,  and  Bodwell,  Beatty  Secretar  (1897)  77.  Dmf.  Cromek 
Remains  (1810)  27.  Don.  Wrackin'  an'  ruinin'  all  afore  her, 
Macmanus  Chim.  Corners  (1899'i  252.     s.Not.  (J.P.K.) 

[1.  Cp.  Swed.  wfl^,  refuse,  trash  (Widegren).  2.Wreke, 
of  Jie  see,  alga,  norga  (Prompt.).] 

WRACK,  s6.»  and  v.'  Sc.  Oxf.  Brks.  w.Cy.  Dor.  Dev. 
[rak,  rak.]  1.   sb.    Vengeance,  punishment ;   conse- 

quence ;  trouble  ;  esp.  used  m  phr.  to  stand  the  wrack  of. 

Oxf.  (G.O.~i     Brks.'  Thee  'ooU  hev  to  Stan'  the  wrack  o'  this  ycr 
job.    w.Cy.  (Hall.)    Dor.*  Mind  you'll  Stan'  the  wrack  o't.     Dev. 
I'll  Stan'  th'  wrack  o't,  Pulman  Sketches  (1842)  159,  ed.  1871. 
2.  V.  To  execute  vengeance  ;  to  avenge. 

Sc.  The  God  wha  wracks  a  right  for  me,  Waddell  Ps.  (1871) 
xviii.  47. 

[1.  OE.  liiraai,  wrave,  vengeance,  punishment  (Sweet).] 

WRACK,  v.^    Obs.    Sc.    To  worry,  tease,  torment. 

Cld.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  Crabbit  names  an'  stories  wrack  us,  An'  grate 
our  lug,  Burns  Sc.  Drink  (1786)  St.  i. 

WRACK,  v."  Cld.  (Jam.)  With  up  :  to  clear  up.  The 
same  word  as  Rack,  sb.^  5.         '  This  day's  wrackin'  up.' 

WRACK,  WRACKET,  see  Rack,  sA.''^  Racket,  sb.^ 

WRACKLING,  WRAEST,  see  Recklin(g,  Wrest,  v. 

WRAG,  IK  Dor.'  [raeg.]  To  scold ;  to  accuse.  The 
same  word  as  Rag,  v.^  (q.v.) 

WRAGGLE,  7i.>  s.Lan.'  [ra'gl.]  To  wrangle,  dispute, 
contend  with.    The  same  word  as  Raggle,  v.''  (q.v.) 

WRAGGLE,t^=  Nhp.i  [ra'gl.]  With  o«  :  to  struggle 
on ;  to  contend  with  difficulties,  esp.  of  a  pecuniary  kind. 
The  same  word  as  Raggle,  v.^  (q.v.) 

Times  are  very  bad,  but  I  hope  I  shall  manage  to  wraggle  on, 
and  pay  my  way. 


WRAIK,  see  Wrack,  s6.> 

WRAITH,  sb.^  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Yks.  Also  in  form 
warth  Rnf.  Ayr.  [rep.]  1.  A  spectre  ;  an  apparition  ; 
a  ghost ;  properly  the  spectral  apparition  of  a  living 
person. 

Sc.  I  would  sooner  face  fifty  deevils  as  my  master's  ghaist,  or 
even  his  wraith,  Scott  Bride  of  Lam.  (1819)  vii ;  The  season,  in 
the  natural  day,  at  which  the  spectre  makes  its  appearance,  is 
understood  as  a  certain  presage  of  the  time  of  the  person's 
departure.  If  seen  early  in  the  morning,  it  forbodes  that  he  shall 
live  long,  and  even  arrive  at  old  age  ;  if  in  the  evening,  it  indicates 
that  his  death  is  at  hand  (Jam.).  Sh.I.  He  claspit  a  wraith,  it  was 
lifeless  and  cauld,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  241.  Cai.'  Abd.  An' 
that  binna  Dawvid  Hadden  it's  seerly  his  wraith,  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xxv.  Per.  What  ye  seek  that  isna  granted 
Soon  after  by  your  wraith  is  haunted,  Spence  Poems  (1898)  185. 
Rnf.  At  last  the  queer  spectre  drew  near  like  a  warth,  Picken 
Poems  (1813)  I.  113.  Ayr.  (Jam.)  ;  Leezie  comes  down  the  stair 
like  a  lang  warth,  wi  a  caunle  in  her  haun.  Service  Notandiims 
(1890)  4.  Dmf.  Sometimes  the  wraith  of  a  person  approaching 
disclosed  itself,  although  the  visitor  was  yet  miles  away,  Wallace 
Schoolmaster  (1899)  36.  Gall.  Wraiths  are  .  .  .  the  shadows  of 
persons  alive  ;  they  differ  from  ghosts,  which  are  the  shadows 
of  persons  dead.  .  .  Wraiths  .  . .  appear  as  harbingers  of  death, 
and  sometimes  they  appear  in  the  likeness  of  the  person  about  to 
die,  to  the  eye,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  Kcb.  Ye're  mair 
like  a  wraith  than  onything  else,  Armstrong  Kirkiebrae  (1896} 
19.  Ir.  Better  dream,  that  a  wraith  of  my  lost  I  may  haply 
behold,  Barlow  Ghost- bereft  (igoi)  153.  N.I.'  n.Cy.  Its  appear- 
ance is  said  to  forebode  the  person's  approaching  death,  Grose 
(1790);  N.Cy.i,  Nhb.'  n.Yks.  Three  months  after  the  marriage 
old  Asheway  Philmore  died.  The  townsfolk  wondered  if  she 
had  seen  her  own  wraith  on  St.  Mark's  Eve,  Simpson  Jeanie  o' 
Biggersdale  (1893)  260. 

2.  Comb,  (i)  Wraith-bell,  a  bell  supposed  to  sound  before 
a  death  ;  (2)  -like,  ghostlike. 

(i)  Wgt.  They  heard  the  wraith-bell  jow  that  nicht.  An'  a'  were 
fu' o' wae,  Fraser  Wigtown  (1877)  210.  (2)  Rnf.  Their  leggies 
gat  wraith-like,  their  cheekies  gat  death-like.  Young  Pictures 
(1865'!  126.  Lnk.  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  29.  Ir.  A  blue- 
writhing  column,  through  which  the  flames  could  hardly  make  a 
wraith-like  glimmer  against  the  strong  sunshine.  Barlow  ^ai-^m's 
Company  (1896)  148. 

3.  Obs.  A  water-spirit ;  gen.  in  cow?/.  Water-wraith  (q.v.). 
Sc.  Improperly  used.     'The  wraiths  of  angry  Clyde  complain,' 

Lewis  Tales  of  Wonder,  No.  i  (Jam.). 

WRAITH,  s6.2  Sc.  [rep.]  Aquarterof  a  year.  The 
same  word  as  Raith  (q.v.). 

Abd.  One  quarter — a  winter's  wraith — at  the  neighbouring 
parish  school  .  .  .  was  all  he  got,  OGiLviEy.  Ogilvie  (1902)  22. 

WRAITH,  sb.'  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  [rep.]  The  shaft  of 
a  cart.    n.Cy.  (Hall.),  w.Yks.' ^,  ne.Lan.' 

WRAITH,  see  Rathe,  Wreath,  sb. 

WRAITHE,  sb.  and  v.  Yks.  Chs.  Der.  Also  written 
rathe  nw.Der.' ;  and  in  forms  wraive  w.Yks.' ;  wreath 
w.Yks.' nw. Den' ;  wreathe  s.Chs.'  [retS;  rit5.]  1.  sb.  A 
weal ;  a  mark  on  the  flesh  caused  by  beating  or  a  blow. 

w.Yks.'^'  s.Chs.'  Dhur  wuz  reedhz  on  iz  baak-  uz  thik'  uz 
wip'-koa'rd.     nw.Der.' 

2.  V.  To  raise  weals  on  the  flesh. 

w.Yks.3    s.Chs.'  Ahy)l  ree'dh  iz  baak-  for  im. 

WRAIVE,  WRAK,  see  Wraithe,  Wrack,  56.' 

WRAKIN,  sb.  Lan.  A  chimney.  The  same  word  as 
Reckan(q.v.).  s.Lan.BAMFORD£)/a/.(i854).  Hence Wrakin- 
hook,  sb.  a  hook  fastened  to  a  chain  in  the  chimney,  on 
which  to  hang  pots,  &c.  over  the  fire  ;  a  pot-hook.    ib. 

WRAMMLE,  V.  w.Yks.'  [ra-ml.]  To  hustle  ;  to  pull 
the  hair.    Cf.  randle,  v. 

.Said  of  a  new  boy  at  school, '  Let's  wrammle  him  ! ' 

WRAMP,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  [ramp.]  1.  sb.  A  wrench, 
twist,  sprain  ;  also  used  Jig.  The  same  word  as  Ramp, 
s6.'  (q.v.) 

Sc.  (Jam.)     Lnk.  Grieved  for  the  wounds  and  wramps,  stabs 
and  strokes  his  mother  church  of  Scotland  hath  received.  Shield 
Renwick  (1724)  138,  ed.  1827. 
2.  V.  To  wrench,  twist,  sprain. 

Rxb.  He's  wrampit  his  ankle  and  is  na  fit  to  travel,  Haiiiilton 
Outlaws  (1897)  loi. 
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WRASTLING-POLE 


WRAMP,  see  Ramp,  s6.' 

WRAN,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  ran  Ir. ; 
and  in  forms  rannie  Sc. ;  ranny  Cor.^  ;  vran  Sc.  (Jam. 
Suppl.)  Cai.' ;  wrannie  Sc.  (Jam.  Stippl.);  wranny 
nw.Dev.'  Cor."^    [ran.]    A  dial,  form  of  wren.' 

Sc.  As  sair  fight  wrans  as  crans,  Ferguson  P>ov.  (164 i)  No.  46; 
The  cutty  wran  (Jam.  Suppl).  Cai.'  Fif.  Prying  into  the  whin- 
bus'  for  the  mousehole  entrance  to  the  rannie's  home,  Colville 
Vernacular  {i8gg)  11.  Lth.  Vran  is  still  the  Lth.  pronunciation, 
Compl.  Sc.  Gl.  (Jaji.)  Ir.  Everywhere  the  people  call  it  'ran,'  or 
'wran.'  The  fellows  that  hunted  the  wran  on  St.  Stephen's  Day 
went  round  for  contributions  with  this  song:  'The  wran,  the 
wran,  the  king  of  all  birds,  St.  Stephen's  Day  is  caught  in  the  furze  ; 
Although  he  is  little  his  family  is  great — Rise  up,  landlady,  and 
give  us  a  trate'  (P.W.J.).     N.I.>,  nw.Dev.',s.Dev.  (.Miss  D.),Cor.i2 

WRANGLE,  v}  Dev.  [rae-r)(g)l.]  To  scream  with 
passion. 

I  could  take  a  stick  to  that  hussy  [a  child  of  four],  wrangling 
whenever  she  can't  get  what  she  wants  (E.M.M.). 

WRANGLE,  w.^  sw.Lin.'  [ra-ql.]  To  go  wrong ;  to 
get  wrong. 

The  clock  wrangled  as  we  were  flitting,  and  she's  never  gone 
right  sin. 

WRANGLE,  V?  Glo.'  To  fester.  The  same  word  as 
Rangle,  v}  (q.v.) 

WRANGLE,  v.*  Yks.  Also  in  forms  wrengle, 
wrongle.    To  pull  the  hair.    Cf.  randle,  v. 

w.Yks.  Let's  reijl  him  (J.W.) ;  Wright  Gram.  JVitdlill.  (1892) 
39;  Aw'U  wrongle  thee  when  aw  con  get  howd  on  Ihi  (D.L.). 

WRANGLE,  v.^  Ant.  To  entangle.  The  same  word 
as  Rangle,  v.*  (q.v.)  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.)  Hence 
Unwrangle,  v.  to  disentangle,    ib. 

WRANGLEMENT,  sb.  e.Yks.'  [ra-rjlment.]  An 
uproar  ;  a  quarrelsome  dispute.     MS.  add.  (T.H.) 

WRANGLESOME,  (7(^'.  Yks.Lan.Chs.  Suf.  [ra-glsam.] 
Quarrelsome  ;  cross. 

n.Yks.2,  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.'s  s.Chs.^  Dhi  bin 
skrau'lin  raangg-lsum  foa'ks;  dhur)z  naa  much  pee's  fur  aan-ibdi 
iiz  livz  neyur  urn.     Suf.' 

WRANGLE-TREE,  sb.  Nhb.'  [ra-ql-tri.]  A  cross- 
bar in  a  chimney  to  which  a  crook  is  attached  to  hang  a 
kettle,  &c.  on  ;  a  '  reckan.'  The  same  word  as  Rangle- 
tree  (q.v.). 

WRANGOUS,  see  Wrongous. 

WRANGY,  adj.    Dev.    Wrong,  cross. 

n.Dev.  When  'e  be  jined,  thof  things  go  wrangy.  Rock  Jim  an' 
Nell  {l86^)  St.  sg. 

WRANNOCK,  sb.  Or.L  [ra-nsk.]  The  wren.  Troglo- 
dytes parvii /us.    SvvAiNsoN  Birds  (1885)  35. 

WRANNY,  WRAP,  see  Wran,  Rap,  sb.",  v.^^ 

WRAPLE,  V.  Obs.  Sc.  To  entangle  ;  to  warp  ;  also 
used^,§-.    Cf.  warple. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  When  she  fand  things  had  taken  sic  a  cast. 
And  sae  throw  ithcr  vvrapl'd  were,  that  she  Began  to  dread  atweesh 
them  what  might  be,  Ross  Helenore  (1768)  86  (16.). 

WRAPPED,*/'/,  ar^:  I.W.  In  form  wropped.  [ro-pt.] 
Creased.     (J.D.R.),  LW.' 

WRAPPER,  sb.  Sc.  Lan.  Wil.  Dor.  Cor.  Also  in  form 
wropper  Wil.  Dor.  [ra-p3{r  ;  ro-p3(r).]  1.  A  working 
apron  or  overall. 

Dmb.  The  souters'  Stan's  wi'  wrapper  fine,  And  shoon  o'  a' 
dimensions,  Taylor  Poems  (1827)  11.  Lnk.  She  got  on  a  working 
wrapper,  and  sat  herself  down,  Murdoch  Readuigs  (1895)  I.  15. 
Wil.  Slow  Gl.  (1892).  Dor.  An  old  milkman  near,  in  a  long 
white  pinafore  or 'wropper,'and  with  the  brim  of  his  hat  tied  down, 
so  that  he  looked  like  a  woman.  Hardy  IVess.  Tales  (1888)  I.  58. 
2.  Comp.  (i)  Wrapper-apron,  (2)  -brat,  a  kind  of  close 
apron,  an  overall. 

(i)  Cor.  Enveloped  in  what  was  commonly  called  a  '  wrapper- 

apern,'  M.  Quiller-Couch  Jane  Vercoe,  tfc.  145.      (2)  Lan.  She 

.  .  had  taken  off  her  wrapper-brat,  Banks  Manch.  Man  (1876)  ii. 

WRAPPY,  adj.  Brks.  LW.  Also  in  form  wroppy 
LW.i    [rffi'pi ;  ro'pi.]    Creased,  crumpled. 

Brks.i  You  hev  a-vaulded  un  up  zo  as  to  maayke  un  all  wrappy. 
I.W.  (J.D.R.),  I.W.» 

WRASLE,  WRASSEL,  see  Wrastle,  v} 


WRAST,  sb.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Der.  Som.  Also  written 
rast  w.Som.' ;  and  in  form  wrost  Der.     [rast ;  rost.] 

1.  Rage,  anger.    Cf.  rost. 

n.Der.  A  man  whose  bed  had  been  stuffed  with  barley  chaff 
'came  up  in  a  wrast '  when  he  found  it  out,  Addy  Gl.  yiS,gi). 

Hence  Wrasty,  adj.  angry  ;  choleric  ;  irritable. 

Der.  ib.  w.Som.'  Mr.  Cole's  a  good  maister  to  we,  but  he  can 
be  rasty  like  sometimes,  nif  he's  a  put  out. 

2.  A  shrew.    n.Cy.  (Hall.),  e.Yks.  (K.) 
WRASTLE,  v.'-  and  sb.    Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng. 

and  Amer.  Also  written  rastle  Brks.' ;  wrasle  m.Yks.' ; 
wrassel  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.) ;  wrassle  Sc.  s.Lan.'  Som. 
Cor. ;  and  in  forms  wrosle  e.Lan.'  ;  wrossle  s.Lan.'  Stf. 
Der.'^nw.Der.'  ;  wrostle  s.Lan.' Chs.'^  s.Chs.' Stf  War.** 
Shr.'  Oxf  Ken.  I.W.';  wrusle  m.Yks.';  wrussle  Yks. 
ne.Lan.' ;  wrustle  Not.  Wor.  Ken.  [ra'sl ;  rosl.]  L  v. 
To  wrestle  ;  to  struggle  ;  to  contend  with  ;  also  used  Jig. 
See  Rossle,  RusseL  v.,  Warsle. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Sh.I.  Shii  wrassl'd  oot  o'  Willie's  grips,  Sli. 
News  (Mar.  5,  1898).  Abd.  When  we've  wrastled  thro'  the  warl', 
as  wrastle  we  maun  a',  Cadenhead  Bon-Accord  (1853)  255.  Fif. 
Once  he  said  he  would  like  to  live  to  hear  how  Christian 
'wrastled  through,'  Heddle  Marget  (1899)  151.  Edb.  Beatty 
Secrelar  (1897)  66.  Ir.  I'm  king  of  the  castle,  Who  dare  wrastle? 
Children's  play-rhyme  (A.S.-P.).  Uls.  Sore  wrastlin'  wi'  the 
Almichty  in  prayer,  M'^Ilroy  Druids  Island  (1902)  37.  Nhb. 
Learnin'  her  son  to  box  and  swim  and  fish  and  wrastle,  Graham 
Red  Scaur  (1896)  92.  Wm.  Yo  mun  wrastle  wi  t'sin,  Ward 
Helbeck  (1898)  396.  m.Yks.'  He  wras'led  me.  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  ; 
He  that  wrussles  wi'  muck  is  sure  to  be  dirty,  whether  he  falls 
ower  or  under,  Brighouse  News  (Sept.  14,  1889).  Lan.  There's 
bwoth  bullets  and  fayver  to  wrostle  wi,  Clegg  David's  Loom 
(1894)  ii.  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.i,  s.Lan.',  Chs. '3,  stf.'  s.Stf.  Directly 
they  begun  to  wrossle  yo'  could  see  Lije  was  the  strongest, 
PiNNOCK  Btt.  C)'.  ^««.  (1895).  Der.2  s.Not.  They  catched  ho'd 
o'  one  another  an'  began  to  wrustle  (J.P.K.).  War.^s  Shr.' 
'  Yo'  conna  ate  all  that.  Jack.'  '  I'm  welly  bos'n.  Missis,  but  I'll 
wros'le  wuth  it.'  Oxf.'  Brks.'  If  'e  thinks  'e  be  a  man  I  'ooU 
rastle  'e  vor  a  quart.  Ken.  (G.B.),  I.'W.'  Som.  Jennings  Dial. 
w.Eng.  (1869).  w.Som.'  In  some  districts,  particularly  round 
Wiveliscombe,  it  is  pron.  vrausl  and  vrausleen.  Cor.  '  Wheere 
art  aw  goin'  to  so  fast.  Uncle  Will  ? '  '  Why  !  to  the  wrastlen,  to 
be  sure  !'  Forfar  Pengersick  Castle  (1862)  2.  [Amer.  Dial.  Notes 
(1896)  I.  76.] 

Hence  (i)  Wrastler,  sb.  a  wrestler ;  (2)  Wrestling, 
ppl.  adj.  lusty,  strong ;  (3)  Wrostling-bout,  sb.  a  wrestling- 
bout. 

(i)  w.Yks.',  s.Lan.'  [Amer.  'Hen  I  was  young  I  was  the  best 
wrastler  in  the  walley,  Llovd  Chronic  Loafer  (1901)  67.]  (2) 
s.Chs.'  tr  grae-t,  ros-lin  chaap-.  Shr.'  (3)  Lan.  At  foot-race,  or 
at  wrostlin-beawt,  Harland  Lyrics  (1866)  120. 

2.  With  Old :  to  remove  by  force  ;  to  drive  away  forcibly. 
n.Ir.  We'll  wrastle  him  [a  ghost]  out,  an'  we'll  sen'  him  to  — 

well,  To  where  he'll  be  put  through  his  facin'.  Lays  and  Leg. 
(1884)  9.     -Wor.  (H.K.) 

3.  sb.  A  wrestle,  struggle,  fight. 

Abd.  I  houp  they'll  hae  a  guid  wrassle  thegither  and  fa'  i'  the 
ditch,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Jan.  27,  1900).  m.Yks.',  w.Yks. 
(J.W.)  Lan.  I'm  ready  for  a  wrostle,  Brierley  Blackpool  (1881) 
39.  s.Stf.  We'll  tek  a  bit  of  a  wrastle,  now  and  again,  Murray 
Aunt  Rachel  {d.  1889)  39.  Cor.  Cousin  Jacky  .  .  .  was  th'  boy 
for  th'  maidens,  or  a  wrassle,  or  a  broken  head  on  pay-days, 
Harris  Wheal  Veer  (1901)  10.  [Amer.  Twicet  out  of  three  times 
Ephe  could  lay  'Lige's  back  on  the  ground  in  a  wrastle,  Johnston 
Middle  Georgia  (1897)  80.] 

[1.  He  coude  .  .  .  wel  wrastle  and  shete,  Chaucer 
C.  T.  A.  3928.     OE.  wrcFs/lian.] 

WRASTLE,  v.*  Wil.  To  spread.  The  same  word  as 
Rassle,  f.'  (q.v.) 

Wil.'  Measles,  for  instance,  '  wrastles '  all  over  the  face  very 
quickly. 

WRASTLE,  V.3  e.An.'  To  dry  ;  to  parch.  The  same 
word  as  Razzle  (q.v.). 

WRASTLE,  see  Rassle,  v.^ 

WRASTLING-POLE,  sb.  e.An.'  A  pole  to  spread 
fire  about  an  oven,  or  to  beat  down  walnuts  from  a  tree. 
See  RasslCj  v." 
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WREATH 


WRAT,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dun  Cum.  e.An.  Also  written 
rat  Sc.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Cum.* ;  ratt,  wratt  Dur. ;  and  in 
forms  oorat  Sc.  ;  rate  Cum.*;  rawt  Rnf.  ;  ret  e.An.°; 
vrat  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wraught  Ayr. ;  wraut  Dun' ;  wret 
e.An.'  Nrf. ;  wrett  Nrf. ;  writ  e.An.'  Nrf.  Suf.'  [rat; 
ret ;  rit.]     A  wart. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  In  some  pairts  o'  the  country  they  say  '  wrats'or 
'oorats'  or  'rats'  instead  o'  'warts,'  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (igoi) 
126.  Rnf.  Wi'  the  rawts  on  her  chin,  Webster  Rhymes  (1835) 
87.  Ayr.  '  Lexie,  what's  that  on  your  hand  ? '  '  Wraughts,  but 
they're  getting  weeer,'  Johnston  Kilmallie  (1891)  II.  89.  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.i  The  most  efficacious  ways  of  curing  warts  :  (i)  Take  a  large 
black  snail,  rub  the  wart  well  with  it,  then  throw  the  snail  against 
a  thorn  hedge  till  it  is  impaled,  and  there  let  it  die.  (2)  Count  the 
number  of  warts,  put  as  many  pebbles  in  a  b.ig  as  there  are  warts, 
throw  the  bag  away  ;  whoever  picks  up  the  bag  will  get  the 
warts.  (3)  Steal  a  piece  of  meat,  rub  the  warts  with  it,  throw  it 
away,  and  as  it  rots  so  will  the  warts.  (4)  Make  as  many  knots 
in  a  hair  as  there  are  warts,  throw  it  awa3-,  a  cure  follows.  (5) 
Rub  the  wart  with  eel's  blood,  Trans.  Tyieside  Nat.  Field  Club 
'T860-2)  V.  89.  Dur.  (K.),  Dur.i,  w.Dur.i  Cum.  Supposed  of  a 
certainty  to  break  out  upon  the  hands,  should  they  be  washed  with 
water  in  which  eggs  have  been  boiled  (J.Ar.)  ;  Cum."  e.An.*  To 
cure,  cut  as  many '  scotches '  in  an  ashen  tree  as  j'ou  have  wrets ; 
e.An.2     Nrf.  {E.M.);  RvE  Hisf.  Nif.  {18B5)  XV.     Suf.i 

Hence  (i)  Wrattie,  adj.  abounding  with  warts  ;  warty. 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  (2)  Wrattieness,  sb.  the  state  of  being  warty. 
CId.  (ib.)  2.  Co/up.  (i)  Wratwel,  a  small,  sore  piece  of 
skin  at  the  side  of  the  nail;  cf.  warty- well;  (2)  Wretweed, 
((7 )  the  spurge.  Euphorbia,  esp.  E.  Helioscopia ;  (6)  the  greater 
celandine,  CheUdoniimi  niajus. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (2,0)  e.An.' The  acrid  milk-like  juice  of  these 
plants  is  often  applied  to  warts,  and  not  without  success.  Nrf. 
Marshall  Rut:  Econ.  (1787).     (i)  Nrf.  (M.C.H.B.) 

[Wrette,or  werte  in  a  mannys  skynne,  Veruca  (Prompt.).] 

WRATACK,  sb.     Obs.    Sc.     A  dwarf. 

Sc.  There's  wratacks,  and  cripples  and  cranshanks,  Chambers 
Sitgs.  (1829)  II.  605.     n.Sc.  (Jam.) 

WRATCH,  v.^  Obs.  Lan.  To  ache.  The  same  word 
as  Wark  (q.v.). 

Every  booan  i'  meh  hoide  wratcht,  Ainsworth  JVitches  (ed. 
1849)  Introd.  iii. 

WRATCH,  V?  Slk.  (Jam.)  To  overstrain  by  exertion ; 
to  fatigue  oneself.    The  same  word  as  Retch  (q.v.). 

WRATCH,  see  Retch,  Wretch. 

WRATH,  sb.  Con'  The  generic  name  of  the  fishes, 
labri.     Cf  wroth. 

WRATHE,s^'.  Shn'  [reS.]  A  band  of  twisted  twigs 
which  goes  round  a  besom. 

The  Maister  gid  five  shillin'  fur  a  dozen  birch  besoms  fur  the 
barn — they  wun  capital  good  uns,  an'  the  wrathes  OOn  do  agen, 
fur  they  bin  made  o'  'oneysuckle  withs. 

[OE.  wrcic!,  a  band,  bandage  ;  a  wreath  (Sweet).] 

WRATHES,  sb.  pi.  se.Won'  A  projecting  frame 
affixed  to  the  sides  of  a  cart  to  increase  its  carrying 
capacity.     The  same  word  as  Rathe  (q.v.). 

WRATHSOME,  adj.     Obs.     Sc.     Wrathful,  angry. 

Ayr.  Jeanie,  dinless  as  a  ghaist,  Slipt  up  an'  wrathsome  Willie 
fac'd,  AiNSLiE  Land  0/ Burns  (ed.  1892"!  192. 

WRATHY,  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Brks.  I.W.  Amer.  Also 
written  wrothy  Sc.  In ;  and  in  form  wraathy  Brks.' 
I.W.'    Wrathful,  angry  ;  bad-tempered. 

Ir.  When  the  gentleman  waxes  wrothy.  Lever  H.  Lonrqiier 
(1839)  v.  Brks.i,  I.W.'  [Amer.  It  made  her  very  wrathy.  Sam 
Slick  Cloctinaker  {18^6)  ist  S.  xxv.] 

Hence  Wrothily,  adv.  angrily. 

Arg.  John  Splendid  would  rufile  up  wrothily  with  blame  for  my 
harping  on  that  incident,  Munro /.  Splendid  {i8g8)  257. 

WRAUL,  WRAUT,  see  Rawl,  Wroul,  Wrat. 

WRAWBY  HOLE,  p/ir.  n.Lin.'  The  south-west 
quarter  ;  see  below. 

Geyi.  used  in  relation  to  rain.  'We  hevn't  dun  wi'  doonfall  yit, 
th"  wind's  gotten  i'to  Marnum  Hoale  agean.'  People  at  .  .  .  East 
Halton  [speak]  of  Wrawby  Hoale  in  a  similar  manner  (s.v. 
Marnum  Hole). 

WRAWE,  WRAWL,  WRAX,  see  Raw,  adj..  Rawl, 
Rax,  V.  J  , 


WRAXLE,  V.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in  form  wroxle  Con' 
[raeksl ;  roksl.]        1.  To  wrestle. 

Dev.  There's  a  wraxling  match  between  Joe  Gooding  and  Dick 
Gollop,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892)  ;  Dev.'  n.Dev.  Jan's  wraxling 
ginged  tha  wildego.  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell  (1867)  st.  121.  Cor. 
N.  &  Q.  (1854)  1st  S.  X.  479. 

2.  To  walk  unsteadily  ;  to  stagger.    Con  A''.  &-'  Q.  (1854) 
ist  S.  X.  479  ;  Cor.' 

[1.  OE.  wrd.xUan,  to  wrestle  (Sweet).] 

WRAY,  sb.  Cum.  A  landmark.  Linton  Lake  Cj'. 
(1864)  315.     See  Ray,  sb.' 

WRAY, WREAD,  see Ray,5i!'.%Wry,a(i>.',Wreath,si.'2 

WREAK,  sb.  Wm.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  cough.     (Hall.)     Cf  reach,  v.'^ 

WREAK,  V.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Won  [rlk.]  To  fret ;  to  be 
angry  ;  to  be  uneasy.     Cf  reach,  i'.^ 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  n.Yks.  Better's  a  comming;  pray  thee, 
do  not  wreak,  Meriton  Praise  Ale  (1684)  1.  66r.  Wor.  When 
the  t'other  pig's  away  from  him  he  keeps  on  wreaking  about 
(H.K.-). 

WREASE,  see  Reese,  v.^ 

WREASEL,s6.  Obs.  n.Cy.  A  weasel.  (K.) ;  Grose 
(1790)  ;  N.Cy.^     See  Rezzle. 

WREAST,  see  Wrest,  v. 

WREATH,  s6.'  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Wan  Won  Suf. 
Wil.  Don  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  wreeth  Sc. 
(Jam.  Suppl.)  ;  and  in  forms  rith  Dor.;  wraith  Sc. ; 
wread  s.Sc. ;  wrede  Ags.  (Jam.)  Fif. ;  wreeath  n.Yks.^; 
wreth  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.) ;  wride  Gall.  Kcb. ;  writh  Suf 
Don'  Som.  Dev.  Con  ;  wrythe  Elg.  [riJ5 ;  rif^.]  1.  sb. 
A  circular  pad  worn  upon  the  head  to  support  a  burden. 
n.Yks.'°,  m.Yks.'        2.  A  rope  of  onions. 

War.  Onions  are  sold  by  the  '  wreath '  in  the  Birmingham 
market  (H.K.). 

3.  A  wattle  ;  a  rod  used  in  hurdle-making  ;  the  bond  of 
a  faggot. 

Wil.'  Dor.  Morton  Cydo.  Agric.  (1863)  ;  Dor.',  Som.  (P.R.), 
Dev.  (W.C.P.)     Cor.  Monthly  Mag.  (1810)  I.  436. 

Hence  Wreath-hurdle,  sb.  a  wattled  hurdle. 

Som.  :  W.F.R.)  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  w.Som.'  Made  of 
wattle  or  basket-work,  as  distinguished  from  the  gate  or  '  vower- 
shuttle '  hurdle.  '  Sheep-troughs,  about  12  dozen  gate  and  3  dozen 
wreath  hurdles,  sack  trucks,  corn  measures,'  Advt.  of  Farm  Sale, 
Wellington  Weekly  News  (Oct.  15,  1885). 

4.  A  drift ;  a  mass  of  any  substance  drifted  together ; 
esp.  used  of  snow. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  A  wreath  of  snow  is  snow  that  has  been  driven  by 
the  wind  into  a  mass  against  any  obstruction  or  through  any 
opening  (A.W.)  ;  A  drift,  as  of  snow  or  sand  (Jam.  Suppl.).  Elg. 
See  ye  him  pressing  through  the  wrythe  .  .  .  Ay  drifts  the  snaw, 
Couper  Poetry  (1804)  I.  247.  Abd.  Wraiths,  lum  height,  the 
vvinnocks  steek,  Walker  Bards  Bon-Accord  (1887)  608.  e.Fif.  It 
colleckit  in  immense  wredes  whaurever  it  faund  a  lowan  corner  to 
settle  doon  in,  Latto  Tarn  Bodkin  (1864)  ii.  s.Sc.  Ye're  unco  far 
frae  comfortable  below  that  wread  o'  snaw,  Wilson  Tales  ( 1839) 
V.  95.  Ayr.  Burns,  wi'  snawy  wreeths  upchokcd,  Wild-eddying 
swirl,  Burns  .^  Winter  Night,  st.  2.  Twd.  1  minded  an  old  saying 
of  Tam  Todd's, '  Rouk's  snaw's  wraith,'  Buchan  /.  Burnet  (1898) 
342.  Gall.  We  say  rees  o'  snaw  for  wreaths  of  snow,  and  whiles 
vvrides,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  (s.v.  Ree).  Kcb.  Never  melt 
awa',  thou  wride  o'  snaw.  That's  sae  kind  in  graving  me.  Elder 
Borgue  (1897)  33.     Nhb.  Graham  Red  Scaur  (1896)  79. 

Hence  Wridy,  adj.  covered  with  wreaths  of  snow. 

Gall.  Adown  the  deep  snaw  wridy  glen,  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
(1824)  III,  ed.  1876. 

5.  Underwood,  brushwood.  Dor.  (C.W.)  Dev.  Monthly 
Mag.  (1810)  I.  436.  Cf.  frith.  6.  Phn  (i)  a  kaim'd 
wreath,  a  wreath,  the  top  of  which  is  turned  over,  and  the 
face  straight.  Slk.  (Jam.)  ;  (2)  a  wreath  on  a  clue,  used  of 
many  threads  wound  in  the  same  direction  above  each 
other.   Dmf.  (/Zi.)      7.  v.  Totwist,  twine,  curl.  Cf.  writhe. 

Sc.  Wrethin  strae-rapes  (Jam.  Suppl.).  Wor.  To  twist  onions 
into  a  rope  (H.K.).     Suf.' 

8.  To  wattle  a  hurdle. 

Dor.  Bliake,  a  piece  of  wood  with  holes  for  the  soles  of  a  hurdle 
while  the  maker  wreathes  it,  Gl.  (1851). 

9.  To  drift,  eddy,  swirl ;  to  overlay  or  bank  up  with  a 
drift;  esp.  used  of  snow. 
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Sc,  The  snaw  was  wraithin  in  the  glen  (Jam.  Suppt.^ ;  Deep 
the  snaw  had  vvrealli'ii  tlie  ploughs,  Wilson  IVattyand  Meg,st.  1 
(<A.).  SIg.  Bl'chanan  Poems  (1901)  24.  Dmf.  We'd  na  be  rad  o' 
scath  frae  vvather,  Though  snaw  was  wreatliin',  Qui.nn  tjealher 
Lmitt  {1663^  4Z. 

WREATH,  s/!».2  0*5.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form  wread. 
An  enclosure  for  cattle. 

WREATH(E,  see  Wraithe. 

WRECK,  sb}  n.Cy.  Yks.  [rek.]  A  great  quantity  ; 
abundance  ;  a  confused  heap.     Cf.  ruck,  sb.* 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790):  N.Cy.'  n.Yks.  There's sike  a  wreck  it ligs 
all  down  o'th  land,  Meriton  Praise  Ale  (i684"i  1.  534;  n.yks.s 
Remains,  in  a  large  sense.     '  I  saw  wrecks  on't.' 

WRECK,  sb.'^  Obs.  Cor.  A  tin-mining  term:  see 
below.    Cf.  rack,  sb.*  8. 

The  head  tin  passes  to  the  wreck,  where  they  work  it  with  a 
wooden  rake  in  vessels  like  the  huddling  vessels,  Ray  (1691). 

WRECK,  see  Wrack,  5i.» 

WRECKAN,  sb.  Yks.  Lin.  Also  in  form  wrekin  Lin. 
[re'ksn.]  A  bar  or  hook  fixed  over  a  lire,  on  which 
kettles,  &c.  are  hung  to  be  boiled.  The  same  word  as 
Reckan  (q.v.).     Also  in  comp.  Wrekin-hook. 

Yks.  Mistress  Wynne  was  standing  aboon  the  wreckan,  with 
Lucy  Faweather  telling  her  that  a  watched  kettle  never  boiled, 
SuTCLirrE/fiWq/y(ed.  1903)  xvii.     se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

WRECKEN-DIKE,  56.  Obs.  N.Cy.'  A  military  Roman 
road  crossing  the  county  of  Durham. 

WRECKNEL,  see  Recklin(g. 

WRED,  V.  and   sb.      Nhb.      [red.]  L  v.   To  clear 

away  rubbish  in  a  quarry.  (R.O.H.),(Hall.)  See  Red(d, 
v.^  6.  2.  sb.  Rubbish  ;  the  '  baring' of  a  quarry,  iib.) 
See  Red(d,  f.'  13.  3.  Phr.  to  make  wred,  to  perform 
work  steadily.    (//;.) 

WREDE,  see  Wreath,  s6.',  Wride,  v. 

WREE,  V.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  With  against:  to 
insinuate  to  one's  disadvantage.  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790). 
w.Yks.  HuTTON  Tour  to  Caves  (1781).     ne.Lan.' 

[Cp.  OE.  wirs^aii,  to  accuse  (Sweet).] 

WREE,  see  Ree,  v.',  Wry,  adj. 

WREEAN,  V.  e.Yks.'  [rian.]  With  up:  to  call  to 
account,  esp.  for  a  misdeed.     MS.  add.  ( T.H.)     Cf.  wree. 

WREEANG,  WREEDEN,  WREEDY,  see  Reeang,  i6.^ 
Reeden,  Wride,  v. 

WREEN,  adj.  Cum.  Also  in  form  reaned  Cum.* 
Cross,  ill-natured  ;  twisted. 

Wreen  ill-natur'd  teykes,  Stagg  Misc.  Poems  (ed.  1807)  140; 
Cum.* 

WREEST,  see  Reest,  sb.^ 

WREG,  sb.  Dur.  [reg.]  An  instrument  to  secure  a 
'  kibble 'to  a  rope  ;  a  hook.   Gi^soti  Up-Weardalt  Gt.(i8-jo). 

WREGLING,  WREIST,  see  Recklinrg.  Wrest,  v. 

WREK,  WREKIN,  see  Wrack,  56.',  Wreckr.n. 

WREKIN-DOVE,  sb.  Shr.  The  turtle-dove,  Turtur 
communis.    See  below. 

SwAiNsoN  Buds  (1885)  169 ;  Shr.'  Called  Wrekin  Dove  because, 
wliile  known  to  be  a  scarce  bird  in  many  parts  of  England,  it 
liabitually  frequented  the  large  woods  about  the  Wrekin. 

WREN,  s6.'  Irel.  Dev.  [ran.]  In  comb,  (i)  Wren- 
boys,  see  below ;  (2)  -'s  flower,  the  herb  Robert, 
Geranium  Robertianum ;  (3)  -'s  man,  the  hedge-sparrow. 
Accentor  modularis.    See  Wran. 

(i)  Wxf.  On  St.  Stephen's  day  a  wren  is  carried  about,  tied  to 
a  bush,  by  the  'wren-boys,'  who  demand  money.  The  custom 
is  explained  by  the  following  legend — When  the  Jews  were  in 
search  of  St.  Stephen,  they  lost  their  labour  for  a  long  time,  till, 
on  passing  by  a  clump  of  furze-bushes,  they  observed  a  couple  of 
wrens  flying  in  and  out,  and  chattering  in  a  most  unaccountable 
manner.  They  had  the  curiosity  to  pull  a  bush  aside,  and  there 
they  discovered  the  saint  concealed,  Kennedy  Banks  Boro  1^1867) 
234.     (21  Dev.  (B.  &  H.)     (3)  s.Ir.  (J.S.-j 

WREN,  sb.'^  Cum.  Also  in  form  rayne.  An  ex- 
crescence on  the  under  parts  of  cattle,  resembling  a  rasp- 
berry. 

Cum.*  The  sore  was  what  was  commonly  called  a  rayne,  C.  Pair. 
(Feb.  17,  1899")  2,  col.  4  (s.v.  Hine-berries). 

WRENCH,  a6.  and  I/.  Nhb.  [renj.]  1.  sb.  A  coursing 
term  :  a  half  turn. 

VOL.  VI. 


He  scarcely  k  new  the  difference  betweena '  turn '  and  a  '  wrench,' 
Graham  Red  Scaur  (18961  37  ;  (R.O.H.) 

2.  V.  To  make  a  half  turn. 

Fleet-as-wind  wes  a  nailor  ti  last,  fine  at  wrenchin',  clivvor  as 
a  cat  at  the  turns.  Pease  Mark  o'  l/ie  Deit  (1894'!  92. 

WRENCH,  WRENGLE,  see  Ranch,  Wrangle,  v.^ 

WRENOCK,  sb.  Wor.  Glo.  Also  in  form  wrenockle 
Won  [ra'nak.]  1.  The  smallest  pig  of  a  litter.  s.Wor. 
(H.K.)  Cf.  rinnick.  2.  A  pigmy  ;  a  dwarf.  Glo. 
Horat  Subsecivae  (1777)  468. 

WREST,s6.'  Chs.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
The  part  of  a  plough  that  turns  up  the  earth  in  furrows. 
(K.)     Cf  reast,  sb} 

WREST, a  and  sA.*  Sc.  Lin.Wor.Hmp.Wil.Som.  Also 
written  rest  Sc. ;  and  in  forms  wraest  Sh.I.;  wreast 
Lin.;  wreist  Cai.';  wrist  Sc.  (Jam.)  Wor.  Hmp.  Wil.' Som. 
[rest ;  rist.]         1.  v.   To  twist ;  to  sprain. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Shu's  wantin'  dee  ta  luik  at  hir  shooder.  She 
links  he's  [it's]  wraestit,  S/i.  A'ca;s(Sept.  xi,  1897).  Cai.'  Slg.  A 
wristed  thumb,  an  aching  back,  Muir  Poems  (1818)73.  s.Wor. 
(H.K.),  Hmp.  (H.W.E.)  Wil.'  Especially  used  of  wringing  the 
neck  of  a  rabbit  or  fowl. 

Hence  (i)  Wrested-thread,  (2)  Wresting-string,  (3) 
Wresting-thread,  sb.  a  thread  wound  round  a  sprain  ;  see 
below. 

( i)  Sh.I.  A^.  <V  Q.  (1851)  ist  S.  iv.  500.  (2)  Sh.I.  I  wraisted  me 
ankler,  .  .  an'  if  hit  no  been  what  auld  Mally  Tulloch  wrought  wi' 
wraestin'-strings,  black  '00',  an'  eel  creesh,  I  tink  I'd  been  a  cripple 
fir  life,  Sli.  News  (Apr.  27, 1901).  (3)  Sh.I.  In  sprained  joints  the 
wrestin  treed  was  considered  the  best  remedy.  This  thread  was 
made  of  black  wool,  and  knotted  in  a  peculiar  way,  viz.,  a  knot  for 
every  day  in  the  moon's  age.  This  was  tied  round  the  sprained 
joint,  the  operator  muttering  in  an  undertone  :  '  Da  Loard  racd. 
Da  foal  slaed.sinnin  ta  sinnin.  Bane  ta  bane,  Hael  i'  da  Father,  Da 
Son,  an'  da  Holy  Ghost's  name,'  Spence  Flk-Lore  (iSgg)  158.  Or.I. 
■When  a  person  received  a  sprain  the  Wrestin  Thread  was  cast. 
Nine  knots  were  tied  upon  a  thread  of  black  worsted,  which  was 
wound  round  the  injured  limb,  the  patient  muttering  meanwhile : — 
'  The  Lordrade,  And  the  foal  slade  ;  He  lighted,  and  she  righted. 
Set  joint  to  joint.  Bone  to  bone,  And  sinew  to  sinew,  Heal  in  the 
Holy  Ghost's  name  ! '  Fergusson  Rambles  (1884)  aia  ;  N.  ^  Q. 
(1854)  ist  S.  X,  221. 

2.  To  prise  ;   to  wrench  open  with  a  lever,  &c.    See 

Rc&st  v^ 

Lin.  BuooKES  Tracts  Gl.  se.Lin.  Wreast  a  thing  up  (J.T.B. ). 
sw.Lin.i  We  put  in  a  chisel,  and  wreasted  it  offwithout  misUsting 
anything. 

Hence  Wrist-stone,  sb.  stone  broken  off  from  its  bed 
and  from  the  back  by  the  driving  in  of  wedges. 

SoDi.  Geol.  Assoc.  (July  1896J  XIV.  8. 

3.  sb.  A  sprain  ;  a  wrench. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  The  rot,  the  loup,  and  the  auld  rest,  Francisque 
Michel  Lang.  (1882)  155.     Cai.' 

[1.  OE.  wro'stan,  to  twist  (Sweet).] 

WRESTLE,  V.  Sc  Lan.  In  phr.  (i)  to  wrestle  out 
the glass,to  struggle  through  a  discourse  till  the  appointed 
hour  is  ended  ;  (2)  to  wrestle  with  the  champion,  to  drink 
hard.    See  Warsle,  Wrastle. 

(i)  Sc.  Mess  John  has  wrestl'd  out  the  [hour]  glass,  Pennecuik 
Collection  (17871 39.    (2)  s.Lan.'  He's  wTestlin'  wi'  th'  champion,25. 

WRESTLE,  WRET,  see  Rassle,  f.',  Wrat. 

WRETCH,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Glo.  Bck. 
Also  in  form  wratch  Sc.  (Jam.)  War.»*  s.War.'  s.Wor.' 
Shr.'  [ret/;  ratj.)  1.  sb.  Used  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment, sympathy,  or  compassion. 

War.««  s.War.'  I  set  a  deal  o'  store  by  Lucy,  poor  wratch. 
w.Wor.i  An'  'ow  is  the  missis  to-daay,  poor  wratch  !  s.Wor. 
(H.K.),  s.Wor.'  ae.Wor.i  Ofa  boy  going  to  school  a  considerable 
distance  off  :  '  I  met'imooth  abito'  bread  in  'is  bag,  poor  wretch.' 
Shr.'  God  'elp  thee  wratch  1  bist'ee  aumust  froze  !     Glo.  (Hall.), 

Glo.'       Bck.    HOLLOWAY. 

2.  Obs.   A  niggard  ;  a  miser ;  a  covetous  person. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Edb.  When  webstcrs  have  no  will  to  steal,  And 
wretches  have  good  will  tospend,  Pennecuik  Wks.  (1715)  339,  ed. 
1815. 

3.  V.  Obs.  To  become  niggardly  or  avaricious. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  :  As  the  carle  riches  he  wratches,  Ferguson  Prov. 
(1641)  No.  48. 
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WRETCH,  see  Retch. 

WRETCHOCK,  sb.  Won  [re-tjak.]  The  smallest 
pig  of  a  litter.     s.Wor.  (H.K.) 

WRETH,  WRETT,  see  Wreath,  sb.\  Wrat. 

WRICHT,  WRICK,  see  Wright,  sb.,  Rick,  v.' 

WRICKEN,  fi(f/.  Lin.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   Miserable.    (Hall.) 

WRIDDEN,  see  Reeden. 

WRIDE,  sb.^  Som.  A  spotted-faced  cow.  Sweetman 
IVincanton  Gl.  (1885). 

WRIDE,  V.  and  si.'  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Also  in  forms 
wrede  Som. ;  wredy  vv.Som.' ;  wreedy  Dev.     [rid.] 

1.  V.  To  throw  up  many  shoots  from  the  same  root ;  to 
spread  ;  to  expand. 

Dor.i  The  wheat  da  wride  out  well.  n.Dor.  (S.S.B.)  Som. 
Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  ic.Eiig.  (1825).  e.Som.  Wheat  is  said  to 
wrede  when  several  stalks  shoot  out  of  the  ground  from  .1  single 
grain,  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873).  w.Som.'  Rollin's  a  fine  thing  for  young 
wheat,  'bout  makin'  o'  it  wredy.     Dev.  Reports  Provmc.  (1884). 

2.  sb.  A  bush  of  many  stems  growing  from  the  same  root. 
Dor.i  On  zides  of  hazzle  wrides,  Nuts  do  hang  a-zunnen. 

[1.  Cp.  OE.  wrldait,  to  grow,  thrive,  flourish  (Hall).] 

WRIDE,  WRIDG-,  see  Wreath,  sb.\  Ridge. 

WRIG,  sb.  Sc.  [rig.]  The  smallest  or  weakest 
member  of  a  brood  or  litter  ;  fig.  the  youngest  or  feeblest 
of  a  family  ;  a  weak,  puny  child.     Cf  recklin(g. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  The  small  weak  pigs  are  nicknamed  wrigs  or  pock- 
shakings,  and  are  scarcely  worth  bringing  up,  Stephens /nrwii?^. 
(ed.  1849)  1.  653.  Frf.  (W.A.C.)  Fif.Thepig  was  of  little  interest 
to  the  boy,  except  perhaps  the  wee  wrig  or/j^fs-Ji/member  of  the 
litter,  CoLviLLE  Vernacular  (1899)  15.  Lnk.  M'^Indoe  Poems 
(1805)  67. 

WRIG,  V.     Lei.  Nhp.     [rig.]     To  wriggle,  writhe. 

Lei.i  Nhp.i  The  table  wrigs  about.  The  child's  alius  wrigging 
about. 

WRIGGATE,  see  Riggot. 

WRIGGLE,  V.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  written  riggle  m.Yks.'  Glo.'  Cor.=  ;  rigle  S.  &  Ork.' 
[ri'gl.]         1.  V.  To  turn  about. 

Der.  A  man  at  Dore  said  to  a  surgeon  who  was  probing  a  wound, 
'  Wrigle  [the  lis  long]  it  about  i'  t'hoil,  man,'  Addy  Gl.  (1891). 

2.  To  sway  with  the  back  with  a  short,  quick  motion,  as 
sheep  do  when  standing  in  a  flock.  m.Yks.'  Hence 
Riggly,  flffij/'.  and  adv.  unsteady,  rickety  ;  rocking,  swaying 
about.         S.  &  Ork.^     n.Yks.  This  stands  varry  riggly  (I.W.). 

3.  Obs.  To  wrestle  ;  to  struggle.  Sc.  (Jam.)  4.  With 
on :  to  struggle  with  difficulties ;  to  manage  to  pull  through. 

Nhp.i  '  Times  are  very  bad,  but  I  hope  1  shall  manage  to  wriggle 
on,  and  pay  my  way.'  If  a  mistress  has  an  inefficient  servant,  she 
will  often  say,  '  I'll  try  if  I  can  wriggle  on  till  Michaelmas."  Oxf. 
(G.O.)  Suf.  We  wriggle  on  if  we  don't  make  money  as  fast  as 
some  folks,  Betham-Edwards  Lord  of  Harvest  (1899)  33- 

5.  To  poke  or  stir  up  the  fire  ;  to  clear  the  bars  of  the 
grate.         Cor.'  Wriggle  out  the  ashes;   Cor.^  Riggle  up  the  fire. 

6.  To  rattle.  Glo.'  7.  Cow6.  Wriggle-me-wry,  crooked, 
awry.     s.Chs.'  Yoa-)n  put)th  kloth  upujth  taibl  au'  rigl-mi-rahy. 

8.  sb.  The  sand-eel,  Ammodytes  lancea. 

Dor.  We  dug  wriggles  out  of  the  sand  with  Myrtle's  spade. 
Hardy  Elhelberta  (1876)  xxxiii ;  (T.H.)  Dev.  The  sand  eel  or 
silver  launce  ...  in  some  places  are  termed  '  wriggles,'  Fishing 
Gaeelle  (Oct.  35,  1890)  317,  col.  3. 

9.  Any  narrow  winding  hole  ;  a  mole's  burrow. 

Glo.''  (s.v.  Wont).  Som.  The  heaps  of  mould  the  wont  throws 
up  in  making  his  wriggle  are  called  '  wont-heaves,'  Compton 
Wiiisconibe  Sketches  (1882)  95 ;  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  u.Eug.  ( 1825 ). 

10.  A  groove  cut  round  an  article,  as  a  notch  cut  round 
a  stick,  to  make  a  lash  hold  on  better.  w.Som.'  The 
same  word  as  Riggle  (q.v.j.  11.  An  instrument  used 
for  preventing  smoke,  a  '  wind-skew '  (q.v.).     Ags.  (Jam.) 

WRIGGLER,  sb.  e.An.  Dev.  The  sand-eel,  Ammo- 
dytes lancea.    e.An.',  Dev.  (C.N.B.) 

WRIGGLETY.nrfy.  ne.Lan.'  [riglti.]  Awry, crooked, 
all  on  one  side  ;  also  in  camp.  Wrigglety-wry. 

WRIGHT,  sb.  and  j<.'  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Lin.  Shr.  Dor.  Also  in  forms  reet  N.Cy.'  Nhb.' 
Dur.'  Wm.  w.Yks.'  n.Lan.'  ;  vricht  Cai.'  Bnft'.' ;  vright 


Abd.  (Jam.)  ;  whreet  w.Yks.'  ;  wreeght  Cum.  n.Yks.* 
m.Yks.' w.Yks.^;  wreet  e.Yks.' w.Yks.* Shr.*;  wricht  Sc. 
[rait  ;  rit,  rixt.]         1.  sb.   A  worker ;  a  workman. 

n.Yks.*  'They'll  mak  poor  wreeghts,' — that  is,  mere  fine  folks 
make  poor  men  of  business. 

2.  A  carpenter;  a  joiner;  a  worker  in  wood. 

Sc.  He  is  not  the  best  wright  that  hews  the  maniest  speals,  Ray 
Prov.  (1678)  369.  Cai.'  Elg.  Some  scamp  o'  a  vricht  Wad  nail 
up  a  kist  micht  be  uselessly  licht,  Tester  Fo«Mis(  1865)  133.  Bnff.' 
Abd.  Is  the  vricht  up  ?  Alexander  yo/iH»_v  Gibb  (,1871)  xvii.  Kcd. 
Grant  Lays  (1884)  55.  Frf.  Besides  the  usual  assortment  of 
ordinary  handicraftsmen — that  is,  wrichts,  stonemasons,  quarry- 
men,  &c.,  Inglis  .(4i;<  Flk.  (1895)  131.  e.Lth.  He  was  a  wricht 
to  hi3trade,HuNTERy. /HiM'r*(i895)  74.  Kcb.  Trotter  G«//.  Gossip 
(1901)173.  N.Cy.'  Nhb.' Seldom  used  without  a  qualifying  word 
prefixed.  Dur.'  Cum.  T'wreeghts  .  .  .  began  teh  say  theythowt 
he'd  been  browt  up  teh  that  trade,  Sargisson /o«  Scoa/i  (1881) 
319.  Wm.(B.K.)  e.Yk8.RAY(i69i);  e.Yks.',  m.Yk».',  w.Yka.'s, 
n.Lan.',  n.Lin.'  Obsol.  Shr.*  Wreet's  shop:  a  carpenter's,  or 
more  frequently,  a  wheelwright's  shop.  We  never  use  the  word 
uncompounded. 

3.  V.  To  follow  the  trade  of  a  '  wright.' 

Bntr.'  A've  been  a'  simmer  at  the  vrichtan.  e.Yks.' '  What's  yer 
son  Bill  aboot  noo?  *  '  He's  geean  prentice  ti  wrectin.'  w.Yks.' 
Dor.  I  shall  follow  my  wrighten  agen,  Agnus yao  Oxber {\goo)  96. 

WRIGHT,  11.*  w.Som.'  To  put  in  order,  repair, 
restore.    See  Right,  adj.  17. 

'  Dhikuldiie-  ugee-un  vureewuul-,  aaTturee-z  u-vrai-tud  au'p  u 
beet.'  From  this  com.  pronunciation  it  would  seem  as  if  the  idea 
had  taken  root  that  the  opposite  of '  vrong'  must  be  '  vright.' 

WRIGLED,  ppl.  adj.  Lakel.*  [rigid.]  Of  an  animal: 
having  the  testicles  imperfectly  developed  or  obstructed. 
Cf  ridgel. 

WRILE,  V.  Stf  War.  Wor.  Glo.  [rail.]  To  fidget 
about  on  one's  lap  ;  to  climb  up  and  down  on  a  person's 
knees.    Northall /"/^-P/ir.  (1894).    Cf  roil,  j;.* 

WRINCH,  sb.  e.An.'  [rinj.]  1.  A  sprain  ;  a  dial. 
form  of '  wrench.'  2.  A  piece  of  cord  put  through  a  hole 
in  a  stafl',  by  means  of  which  it  is  twisted  on  the  nose  of  a 
horse  to  keep  him  still  during  an  operation. 

WRINE,  sb.  Obs.  Som.  A  mark  made  by  wringing 
cloth,  or  by  folding  it  irregularly  ;  a  wrinkle.  Jennings 
Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825);  (Hall.) 

WRING,  I/.'  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  written  ring  w.Yks.  Dev.  [rii].]  \.  v.  lncomb.(i) 
Wring-bally  vengeance,  bad  or  sour  ale;  (2)  -bally 
Wednesday,  used  in  a  children's  rhyme  ;  see  below. 

(I)  s.Lan.'  (2)  Shrove  Sunday — CoUop  Monday — Poncake 
Tuesday— Wring-bally  Wensday— Hungry  Thursday — Lung  Friday 
— An'  heigh  for  Setterday  i'  th'  afternoon,  ib.  43. 

2.  To  sprain.         E«s.  To  wring  an  ancle  (W.W.S.). 

3.  To  press,  pinch  ;  to  trouble. 

Yks.  Every  man  knows  best  where  his  shoe  wrings,  Brighouse 
News  (July  23, 1887).  Dor.  Used  of  clothes  'wringing'  the  wearer 
inconveniently  (W.C.) ;  Gl.  (1851). 

4.  A  cider-making  term  :  to  press. 

Dor.  Ay,  and  there  were  the  fellers  round  her  wringing  down 
the  cheese,  Hardy  Madding  Crowd  (1874)  lii. 

Hence  Wring-do  wn,  sb.  a  cider-making  term ;  see  below. 

She  had  just  got  off  her  mare  to  look  at  the  last  wring-down  of 
cider  for  the  year,  ib.  lii ;  A  single  process  of  the  ecrew  from  the 
top  of  the  press  to  the  bottom  after  charging  with  fresh  pomace. 
Also  the  result  from  such  process  (T.H.). 

5.  With  Kp  :  a  woollen-trade  term  :  to  put  wool  into  lots 
of  about  3  lb.  each,  ready  for  washing.    w.Yks.  (E.W.) 

6.  Obs.   Of  a  sword  :  to  cut ;  to  sweep. 

Ayr.  The  Deil  about  his  tail  did  fling,  Upon  its  tap  there  was  a 
sting.  But  clean  oat  thro't  Schang's  sword  did  wring.  Ballads  and 
Sngs.  (1846  7)  I.  99. 

7.  To  be  wet.    Ken.'        8.  sb.  A  press. 

Dor.'  A  cider-wring.  Som.  Cider  from  the  wring,  Advertisement 
(W.F.R.)  ;  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  iv.Eng.  (1825).  w.Som.'  A  well- 
known  rock  in  the  Valley  of  Rocks  is  called  '  The  Devil's  Cheese- 
wring.'  Dev.'  Cor.  That  natural  mass  of  granite  in  Cornwall 
called  the  Cheese-wring,  .  .  the  stones  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  cheeses  in  a  press,  Bray  Desc.  Taiiiar  and  Tavy  ( 1836)  I.  Lett.  16. 

Hence  Wring-house,  sb.  a  room  or  shed  containing  a 
cider-press. 
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Dor.  (C.V.G.)  Dev.  An'  in  th'  ringhouse  hard  to  work  Th'  mill  da 
grind,  Pulman  Sketches  (1842)  52. 
9.  pi.  0/>s.  A  woollen-trade  term  :  the  hooks  upon  which 
the  wool  was  placed  ready  for  wringing  after  being  taken 
out  of  the  washbowl.  w.Yks.(E.W.)  10.  Ofwool:  apart 
of  a  'lather'  (q.v.).  w.Yks.  (E.G.)  11.  Phr.  as  wet  as 
ivriug,  very  wet.     s.Chs.' 

■WRING,  i'.^  Mid.  Ken.  [rirj.]  To  blister.  The  same 
word  as  Ring,  i'.''  (q.v.) 

w.Mid.  That  collar  don't  fit  the  old  mare,  it'll  wring  her  siiuuldcr. 
He  went  for  a  walk  in  a  new  pair  of  boots,  and  wrung  his  heel 
(W.P.M.;.  Ken.'  I  wrung  my  shoulder  with  carrying  a  twenty- 
stale  ladder. 

WRING,  'WRINGE,  see  Ring,  v.*,  Ringe,  w.^ 

■WRINGE,  V.  and  sb.  Yks.  Lin.  [ring.]  1.  v.  To 
twist ;  to  strain.  n.Yks.'  See  Ringe,  f.*  2.  sb.  A 
twist,  wrench. 

n.Lin.  I  mun  ha'  gi'en  my  knee  a  wringe  (M.P.). 

WRINGER,  sb.  Yks.  [ri-r)3(r).]  A  woollen-trade 
term  :  a  machine  for  wringing  water  out  of  wool,  cloth, 
lS:c.    w.Yks.  (J.M.) 

WRINGLE,  V.  and  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks. 
Glo.      1.  V.  To  writhe  ;  to  wriggle. 

Sc.  She  threw  and  she  drew,  she  wringl'd  and  wrang,  Slupherd's 
IVetidiiig  (1789)  12. 

2.  Cotnp.  (i)  Wringlegut,  a  restless,  fretful  person  ;  (2) 
•straw,  a  coarse  grass  ;  a  bent. 

(i)  Glo.  One  who  frets  his  guts  to  fiddle-strings  by  twisting  and 
turning  his  body,  Horae  Sttbsedvae  (1777)  468.  (a)  n.Cy.  (K.  \ 
N.Cy.2,  e.Yks.i 

3.  5^.  A  writhing  motion.    n.Sc.  (Jam.) 

[1.  Dan.  vnngle,  to  entwine,  twist  (Larsen).] 

WRINK,  sb.  Cor.  Also  written  rink.  [rir)k.]  A 
periwinkle.    Cf.  wrinkle,  sb.'^ 

He  went  to  pick  lempets  and  rinks,  Hicham  Dial.  (1866)  14  ; 
Cor.3,  w.Cor.  (M.A.C.) 

WRINK,;'.     Obs.     Nhp.     To  wrinkle. 

Grief  and  age  had  wrinked  her  brow,  Clare  VillagtMinsl.  (iSai) 
n.  II. 

WRINKLE,  s6.'  and  v.  Var.  dial,  and  colloq.  uses  in 
Sc.Eng.  and  Amen  Also  written  rinkel  Pern.;  rinkle 
Wm. ;  and  in  form  runkle  Sc.  [ri'qkl.]  1.  sb.  In  phr. 
io  a  wrinkle,  exactly.     s.Lan.'Hefavvershisdadtoawrinkle,38. 

2.  A  new  idea;  a  suggestion,  hint, 'tip.'  In  ^e«.  colloq.  use. 
Sc,  n.Cy.  Up  to  a  wrinkle  (B.K.).    Wm.  Thool  git  a  rinkle  er  too. 

Lord  Robison  en  nte  in  Kendal  County  News  (Sept.  23,  1888). 
n.  Yk».*  Ah  cud  gie  ya  a  wrinkle,  13.  w.Yks.'  '  To  get  a  wrinkle 
more,'  to  gain  a  fresh  piece  of  knowledge.  Lan.  Brightening  up 
his  memory  for  the  reception  of  additional  wrinkles,  as  the  provincial 
term  forne  w  ideas  goes,  Bbierley  ..4  Z)(7yO«/(  1859)  15.  nw.Der.', 
Lin.'  Be. Lin.  I  got  a  wrinkle  from  him  (J.T.B.}.  Nhp.',  War.^, 
s.Pem.  (W.M.M.)  Cor.*  I've  put  him  up  to  a  wrinkle  or  two. 
Slang.  He  is  a  past  master  in  endless  wrinkles,  dodges,  makeshifts, 
and  substitutes  of  all  kinds,  H/iM  Brighter  Britain,  164.  [Anier. 
I  allot  I'll  get  another  wrinkle  away  down  east  there,  Sam  Slick 
Clockmaker  (1836)  ist  S.  xxvi.] 

3.  V.   Of  paper:  to  crease,  crumple,  crush. 

Frf.  My  canny  gaze  Fell  on  some  runkled  papers,  tied  wi'  twine, 
Reid  Heather/and  (1894)  17.  w.Yks.  (j.W.)  s.Chs.'  Dhis 
paap*ur)z  au*  ringkdt  up. 

Hence  Wrinkly,  acfj.  creased,  crumpled. 

n.Yks.  This  is  wrinkly  paper  (I.W.^. 

WRINKLE,  sb.^  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in  form  vrinkle  Dev. 
[ri'rjkl.]     A  periwinkle.     Cf.  wrink,  sb. 

Dev.  Horae  Stibsicivae  (1777)  468.  Cor.  Couch  Polperro  (1871) 
153;  Cor.' 2  3 

WRINKLE,  sb?  Zox?  [rirjkl.]  A  receptacle  for 
burnt  tin. 

WRISK,  sb.     Sc.     A  brownie. 

Lth.  You  are  heretical  wi'  regard  to  the  ither  Hielant  sooper- 
steetions — 'kelpies'  (water- witches),  'wrisks,'  Lumsden  5/i«/- 
/i<a(/ ( 1 893")  181. 

WRIST,  sb.  Nhb.  Lin.  Som.  [rist.]  In  comb,  (i) 
Wrist-o'-thefoot,  the  ancle.  Nhb.'  ;  (2)  -pot,  a  small  tin 
vessel,  containing  sheep-salve,  which  the  men  who  salve 
sheep  wear  strapped  on  the  left  wrist.     n.Lin.' 

WRIST,  see  Reest,  sb}.  Wrest,  v. 


WRITE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Lan.  Also  in  forms  vreet 
ne.Sc.  Elg.  Abd.  ;  vreyt  Cai.' ;  vvraet  Sh.I.  ;  wreat  Fif. ; 
writ  Per.       1.  v.   In  phr.  to  write  on  it,  to  rest  assured. 

s.Lan.'  Nay,  nay,  aw'st  noane  do  (hat,  yo'  ni.iy  write  on't,  29. 

2.  sb.  Writing ;  anything  written  ;  handwriting.  Cf. 
hand,  2  (6). 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  After  some  days  serious  deliberation  [they]  returned 
their  answer  in  write,  Kirkton  Ch.  Hist.  (1817)  140.  Sh.I.  Doo 
niver  wis  gude  at  makin'  oot  wraet  at  first,  Sh.  K'ews  (Jan.  23, 
1898).  ne.Sc.  Ah  canna  read  vreet.  Green  Gordonhaven  (1887) 
152.  Per.  Appointed  to  her  and  her  father  to  bring  the  said 
Thomas'  mind  in  this  matter  in  writ,  Lawson  Bk.  0/ Per.  (1847) 
135.  e.Fif.' Did  yeseethe  letter?  andwhatlikewasitava?"  '  Frac 
some  lawyer,  I  suppose,  by  the  hand  wreat,'  Latto  Tarn  Bodkin 
(1864)  v.  Ayr.  My  write  being  noo  very  crabbit  and  ill  to  spell. 
Service  Dr.  Dugidd {ed.  1887)190.    Kcb.MuiR^/miom^i' 1900)  346. 

3.  Used  in  comb,  to  express  the  size  of  handwriting. 

Sc. Grit, big, mucklewrite;  round  text  (Jam.).  Cai."  GrolT-vreyt,' 
large  text.      '  Sma'-vre}t,'  small  hand. 

4.  A  lawyer,  a  '  writer.' 

Elg.  Our  auld  vreet  is  like  to  eat  His  vera  thooms  wi'  rage, 
Tester  Poems  (1865)  114. 
WRITER,  56.    Sc.    Also  in  form  vriter  Cai.'    [rai'tar.] 

1.  A  lawyer,  solicitor,  law-agent ;  also  used  altrib. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Scolicisnts  (1787)  104  ;  Writer's  'prentices,  Scott 
S/. /?oiirtM  (1824)  ii ;  Not  Stewart  the  Writer?  Stevenson  Ca/no»n 
(1893)  xi.  ne.Sc.  He  had  put  him  into  the  office  of  a  'writer  '  in 
the  county  town.  Grant  Kecklelon,  153.  Cai.'  In  this  sense  the 
word  is  little  used  now,  but  lawyers'  chief  clerks  often  designate 
themselves  as  'Writers.'  w.Sc.  I've  been  to  an  attorney,  or  'writer' 
as  tliey  call  'em  here,  Carrick  Laird  oj  Logan  (1835)  314.  Ayr. 
Will  you  send  for  Thomas  Taigle  the  writer,  doctor?  Service  Dr. 
Dngiiid  (ed.  1887)  142.  e.Lth.  Pringle  the  writer,  Tod-Lowrie's 
agent,  Hunter/.  Inwick  (1895)  no.  Kcb.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip 
(1901)  36. 

2.  Comb.  (1)  Writer-body,  a  contemptuous  term  for  a 
lawyer ;  (2)  —  to  the  Signet,  a  solicitor  licensed  to 
conduct  cases  in  the  superior  courts. 

(i)  Sc.  Old  Mr.  Ramage,  the  'writer-body,'  as  he  was  dis- 
paragingly alluded  to  by  the  sisters,  Keith  Lisbeth  (1894)  xviii. 
w.Sc.  They  hae  a  miserable  writer  body  frae  Glasgow  wi'  them, 
Macdonald  Settlement  (1869)  66,  ed.  1877.  Dmb.  Ane  o'  them 
cam'  in  the  forenoon,  I  understand,  wi'  a  writer  body  they  ca' 
M'Cheatrie,  Cross  Disruption  (1844)  xxviii.  (2^,  Sc.  Mackay. 
Kcd.  I  bound  him  apprentice  to  James  Guthrie,  Writer  to  the 
Signet,  Wright  Gideon  Guthrie  ( 1900)  195. 

3.  An  agent,  or  man  of  business.     Sc.  (H.E.F.) 
WRITH,  sb.    w.Yks.'    The  stalk  or  haulm  of  a  potato. 
WRITH,  see  Wreath,  s6.» 

WRITHE,  V.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Also 
written  wrythe  n.Yks."  Lan.'  s.Lan.' ;  and  in  form  wrive 
e.Lan.'    [raitS.]      To  twist.    Cf  wreath,  s6.' 

Lan.'  s.Lan.'  If  aw  con  lay  howd  on  him,  aw'll  writhe  his  neck 
reawnd.     Chs.' 

Hence  (i)  Writhen,  ppl.  adj.  (a)  intertwined,  twisted  ; 
gnarled,  warped  ;  (6)y?^.  cross,  ill-tempered,  peevish  ;  (2) 
Writhen-formt,  ppl.  adj.  misshapen  ;  (3)  Writhenly,  adv. 
crossly,  peevishly  ;  (4)  Writhen-tempered,  ppl.  adj.,  see 
(i,  b)  ;  (5)  Writhen-yeaded, /)//.  adj.  wrong-headed. 

(i,  a)  n.Cy.  (Hall.),  n.Yks.",  Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.' 
s.Chs.'  The  handle  of  a  pitchfork  which  is  not  straight  in  grain  is 
called  writhen.  Stf.',  nw.Der.'  (6)  Lan.  Thou  gets  as  writhen 
as  an  owd  wisket,  Brierley  Fratchingtons  (i868)  v.  e.Lan.' 
s.Lan.'  Hoo's  a  bit  writhen  today.  Chs.',  s.Chs.'  (2)  Lan.  It's 
quite  a  common  sayin  abeawt  Bowtun  when  descroibin  a  thing 
that's  writhenformt  that  it's  aw  awry  loike  Cockey  Moor  Church, 
Staton  Rays  fro'  Loomiiiary  (c.  1861)  115.  (3)  Lan.  Grose  (1790) 
MS.  add.  (,C.)  s.Lan.'  (4)  s.Chs.'  Iv  ahy)d  sich-  Ci  ridh'n- 
tem'purd  brivit  tu  ddo  widh,  ah  difnii  noa'  wot  ah  shud  ddo. 
(5)  Lan.  I'll  have  noane  of  writhen-yeaded  ways,  Brierley  Cast 
upon  IVorld  (1886)  249;   (S.W.) 

[OE.  wrlpan,  to  twist,  bind  (Sweet).] 

WRITIN(G, />/>/.  adj.  and  sb.    Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
and  Eng.     Also  in  form  wroitin  s.Lan.'     [wrai'tin.] 
1.  ppl.  adj.  In  comp.  (i)  Writing-bird,  the  yellow-ammer, 
Emberiza  citn'iiella;  (2)  -lark,  (a)  see  (i)  ;  (b)  the  corn-bunt- 
ing, ^.^iiV/ann;  (3) -master,  see  (i);  (4) -pen,  a  goose-quill. 

(i)  Nhp.'     (2,  a)  Rut.   (J.P.K.),   Lei.'     Nhp.  Swainson  Birds 
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(1885^  69;  Nhp."  (s.v.  Scribbling-lark\  War.3,  cmb.  (J.D.R.) 
(6)  Lei.  Smith  Birds  (1887)  188.  131  Shr.  They  found  two  or 
three  larks'  nests  and  some  yellowhammers'  or  'writing  masters,' 
as  the  country  lads  sometimes  call  them,  from  the  scribbhngs  on 
the  egg  shells.  Da  vies  Ramblts  Sch.  Fieiii-chib  (1881)  xxxii  ;  Shr.' 
I  know  to  a  writin'-maister's  nist  Oflth  five  young  uns  in  it.  (4) 
Or.I.  VVriting.pens,  downs,  feathers,  Wallace  Desc.  Ork.  (1693) 
14,  ed.  1883. 

2.  sb.  A  written  agreement ;  an  official  deed  ;   a  legal 
document ;  gen.  used  in  pi. 

Sc.  (A.W.),  Gall.  (lA.)  Kcb.  He  had  nae  vvritins  on't,  an'  a 
verbal  promise  withoot  proof,  though  made  by  a  laird,  wusna 
worth  a  snuff,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  236.  Don.  I  have  both 
fren's  an'  law,  an'  I've  writin's  on  this  room  for  six  months  to 
come,  Macmanus  Bend  of  Road  (1898)  67.  n.Yks.i,  w.Yks.-, 
ne.Lan.i,  s.Lan.'  Chs.' ;  Chs.^  'I've  gotten  the  writins  of  my 
house  or  farm,'  i.e.  the  deeds  that  prove  my  ownership.  Not.' 
Have  you  got  the  writings  from  the  lawyer?  Lei.'  Gran-father 
Grew's  wroitin's  and  wills.  War.^  '  He  cannot  sell  it,  he  has  no 
writings,'  he  cannot  make  a  title  to  the  property.  Wor.  (E.S.) 
■w.Som.'  Well,  he  calls  the  place  his  own,  but  I  count  he  must  get 
up  by  time  vor  to  show  the  vritins.  Dev.  Slocombe  had  Wenwill 
rights,  an'  might  taake  whatsoever  he  pleased  from  Dartymoor  as 
could  do  un  gude,  'cordin'  to  the  auld  writings,  Phillpotts 
Striking  Hours  (1901)  159. 

3.  Plir.  to  burn  the  ivritings,  to  disagree  after  considerable 
intimacy.         Nhp.'  They've  burnt  the  writings. 

4.  Obs.   Law  business,  the  occupation  of  a 'writer' (q.v.). 
Lnk.   All  writers  to    the  signet,   all    public  notars,   and    other 

persons  employed   in   writing  or  agenting,   WoDROW    Ch.   Hist. 
1,1721)  III.  296,  ed.  1828. 
"WRIVE,  see  Writhe. 

■WRIZZLED,  ppl.  adj.  Yks.  Glo.  Som.  Also  written 
wrizled  Glo.     [ri'zld.]     Shrivelled,  wrinkled,  withered. 

n.Yk».*  Applied  to  withered  fruit.  Glo.  A  wrizled  apple,  a 
wrizled  old  womnn^  Horae Sitbsfavae{iTj']}  468,  e.Som.  W.  &  J. 
Gl.  (1873).  w.Som.'  Can't  think  how  'tis  our  apples  'on't  keep 
de  year — they  be  all  a-vrizzled  up  to  nothin'. 

WRlZZhY,adj.  Som.  [ri'zli.]  Shrivelled,  wrinkled, 
'wrizzled.'     e.Som.  VV.  &  J.  CI.  (1873I. 

WROBBLE,  V.  and  sb.  War.  Shr.  Hrf.  1.  v.  To 
wrap  up;  to  twist  up  carelessly.  War.  (J.R.W.)  Shr., 
Hrf.  Bound  Provinc.  (1876).  Hrf.'  Cf.  ro'bble,  sb.^  2. 
To  entangle.  Cf.  scrobble.  War.  (J.R.W.)  3.  sb.  A 
scrawl :  a  '  scrobble.'     (tb.) 

WROCH,  'WROCHT,  see  'Wruch,  Wrought. 
WROCKLED,  WROKE,  see  Rockled,  Rauk. 
WRONG,  adj.,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  and  coUoq.  uses  in 
Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  Also  in  forins  rang  w.Yks.  ;  wrang 
Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.'  n.Yks.''  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'; 
wrank  s.Lan.'  ;  wreng  w.Yks.  [roq  :  rar).]  1.  ad/.  In 
comb,  (i)  Wrong  directed,  misinformed  ;  (2)  —  gaites, 
lit.  in  the  wrong  direction  ;  '  withershins' ;  (3)  —  nails,  a 
ragged,  painful  condition  of  the  skin  at  the  base  of  the 
fingernails ;  (4)  —  side  out,  in  a  bad  temper,  cross, 
peevish;  (5) — side  upmost,  upside  down,  in  confusion, 
topsy-turvy;  (6) — take,  to  misunderstand;  (7) — ways 
(on,  (8)  —  wise,  in  a  wrong  direction  ;  backwards. 

I)  Oxf.'  I  a  bin  wrong  directed,  MS.  add.  (2I  Sc.  He's  tied 
his  steed  to  the  kirk-stile.  Syne  wrang-gaites  round  the  kirk  gaed 
he,  Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  (1806)  I.  210.  13)  Gall.  (J.M.)  (4) 
n.Yks.  (W.H.)  w.Yka.  He's  been  t'wreng  side  aht  ivver  sin'  he 
gat  aht  o'  bed  (S.K.C.).  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  (5)  Wgt.  A'  the  hoose 
wrang  side  up'maist.  Good  IVds.  (i88i)  403.  (6)  Ken."  (71 
n.Yks.'^  e.Vka.'  Can  tha  say  thi  letthers  [the  alphabet]  wrang 
ways  on't  MS.  add.  (J.H.)  ^8)  Sc.  Mackav.  n.Yks.^ 
2.  Phr.  (i)  t/ie  wrong  side  o'  the  bannock,  an  inhospitable 
reception  ;  (2)  to  fall  ivrougto,  to  have  an  illicit  connexion 
with  ;  (3)  to  find  oneself  at  the  wrong  side  of  the  hedge,  to  be 
in  the  wrong  ;  (4)  to  get  off  (or  out  at)  the  wrong  side  of  the 
bed,  to  get  up  in  a  bad  temper ;  (5)  to  get  the  ivrong  pig 
(or  sow)  by  the  lug,  to  get  hold  of  the  wrong  person  ;  to  be 
mistaken  ;  (6)  to  get  to  the  wrong  side  of  a  person,  to  lose  a 
person's  favour;  (7)  to  get  wrong  with,  to  be  at  variance 
with  ;  to  have  a  misunderstanding  or  quarrel  with;  (8)  to 
go  wrong,  to  fare  badly  ;  to  get  the  worst ;  (9)  to  go 
ivrong  with,  see  (2)  ;  (10)  to  let  one  feel  the  ivrong  side  of 
ones  hand,  to  give  one  a  hit  with  the  hand  ;  (11)  to  rise  off 


one^s  wrong  side,  see  (4)  ;  (12)  to  take  the  wrong  way,  to 
become  worse  ;  to  have  an  ill  effect ;  (13)  ivrang-joynt- 
hong-hitn,  used  as  an  imprecation. 

(i)  Sc.  Gin  he's  a  freend  o'  oor  Adam's,  it's  no  the  wrang  side 
o'  the  bannock  he'll  get  here,  Keith  Indian  Uncle  (1896)  9.  (2) 
Wgt.  There  was  a  lass  .  .  .  who  fell  wrang  to  a  farmer's  son  where 
she  had  been  serving,  and  he  wouldn't  marry  her,  Saxon  Gall. 
Gossip  (1878)  324.  (3)  s.Lan.'  Aw  fund  mi-sel'  at  th'  wrank  side 
o'  th'  hedge,  13.  (4)  Wmh.  Had  she  slept  on  nettles?  Had  she 
got  out  o' bed  wrong  side?  Bullock />-. /'ni/o»'(i/j(  190 1)9.  n.Yks. 
(W.H.),  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  War.  'You  must  have  goJ  out  at  the 
wrong  side  of  the  bed  this  morning.'  .Said  to  a  person  \vho 
shows  ill  temper  (.C.T.O.).  (5)  Gall.  Thinks  I,  ye've  got  the 
wrang  soo  by  the  lug  this  time,  for  I'll  speak  nane  ;  ye'll  no  come 
Paddy  ower  me  that  way,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  190.  n.Yks. 
'  A  was  vex't  ta  think  'at  tho  waz  amang  sike  a  drunken  roudj'ing 
lot  as  ther  waz  at  public-hoose  last  neet.'  'O  war  ya,  then  let 
ma  tell  yo  'at  yo'r  wrang  this  time;  yo'v  gitten  t'wrang  pig 
b'  t'lug  fer  yance  e  yer  life — a  waz'nt  thar  at  oil'  (W.H.).  (6) 
n.Yks.  (W.H.)  (7)  n.Yks.'*,  ne.Yks.'  n.Lin.'  If  a  parson  gets 
drunk  reg'lar,  or  goas  wi'  uther  women  as  well  as  his  wife,  he 
gets  wrong  wi'  his  bishop.  (8  Fif.  Seein'  Papists'  side  gae  wrang 
Out  at  the  Chanc'llor  s  gate  he  flang.TENNANTPo/xi/o' 1^1827)  203. 
i9i  Ayr.  Beeny  was  a  light  creature  and  went  wrong  with  Black 
Will  Gibb  the  gamekeeper,  Johnston  Congalton  (1896)  336.  (10) 
w.Yks.  He  war  for  gi'eing  me  a  kiss  an'  a  hug  just  now,  but  I  let 
him  feel  the  wrang  side  o'  my  hand  i'stead,  SuicLim  Shameless 
IVayne  (igoo)  119.  (11)  Ayr.  Ye  have  surely  risen  aff  yer  wrang 
side  this  morning,  Johnston  ib.  145.  (12)  n.Lin.'  She  took  th' 
wrong  waay  all  at  once  an'  was  dead  in  an  hooer  or  two. 
sw.Lin.'  Said  of  a  sick  person  getting  worse  instead  of  better  :  '  I 
doubt  he's  taking  the  wrong  way.'  Oxf.'  This  yer  physic  took 
the  wrong  way,  and  I  be  wuss  instead  of  better,  MS.  add.  (13) 
s.Lan,'  An  equivalent  phrase  to  '  bad  luck  to  him.' 

3.  Crooked,  deformed,  misshapen. 

e.An.'     Nrf.  A  wrong  man  or  woman,  Grose  (1790). 

Hence  Wrangland,  sb.  (i)  a  twisted  'land  '  in  a  field, 
ploughed  crooked  ;  (2)  //.  dwarf-trees  on  poor,  mountain- 
ous ground. 

(i)  n.Yks.  Thone  acre  a  brode  wrangland  stinting  att  the 
strete,  Quarter  Sess.  Rec.  in  N.  R.  Rec.  Soc.  IV.  143.  w.Yks.^ 
(s.v.  Wrongsley).     (2)  n.Cy.  (Hall.) 

4.  Deranged  in  intellect ;  insane  ;  geit.  used  in  phr.  wrong 
in  the  head. 

Sc.  He's  quite  wrang  (Jam.).  Rnf.  The  priest  of  the  parish 
Pretended  to  nourish  This  maid  that  was  wrang  in  the  mind, 
Webster  Rhymes  (1835)  13.  Lnk.  Thomson  Musings  (1881J  44. 
Kcb.  There  wus  yin  o'  the  lairds  o'  C — n— c  gaed  wrang  in  the 
heid.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (igoi)  133.  Nhb.'  w.Yk».  Dus  tathiiik 
a'm  wrang  i'  my  heead  1  (J.T.K.) 

Hence  Rangheead,  sh.  a  lunatic  :  a  fool. 

w.Yks.  My  father's  yonder  druffen  [drunk]  breikin  all  afoare 
him,  an  roulin  t'bakin  o'  bread  dahn  t'street  like  a  rang-heead, 
Bacik  at  Mooin  Olm.  (1878)  9;  (J.W.) 

5.  Obs.   Hurt,  injured. 

Abd.  Jean's  paps  wi'  sa't  and  water  washen  clean,  Reed  that 
her  milk  get  wrang,  fan  it  was  green,  Ross  Helenore  (1768)  10, 
ed.  1812.     Frf.  Sands  Poems  (1833)  84. 

6.  Unjust.  Sc.  (Jam.)  7.  Injurious,  (ib!)  8.  sb.  In 
phr.  (I)  aw  conno  do  reel  for  doin'  wrank,  said  by  a  person 
who  is  often  blamed  for  his  conduct ;  (2)  to  do  ivrong  In, 
to  damage  ;  to  injure  ;  (3)  tou'r<:(«^.s,  out  of  order  ;  wrong. 

(1)  s.Lan.'  13.  (2)  Lnk.  Dinna  dae  the  door  boards  wrang,  An 
absent  tenant  canna  see  ye,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  44.  (3; 
Ken.'  There's  not  much  to  wrongs  ;  Ken.^ 

9.  A  mistake  ;  a  fault;  an  untruth. 

Sh.I,  Ony  ane  it  luiks  i'  wir  corn-3'ard  can  see  if  A'm  sayin'  a 
wrang,  Sh.  News  (Jan.  21,  1899I.  Edb.  Carkin' critics  blind  their 
cen  Wi'  seekin'  wrangs,  R.  Wilson  Poems  11822)  54. 

10.  A  crooked  or  large  branch  of  a  tree,  esp.  when  the 
faggot-wood  is  cut  oft". 

e.An.'     Nrf.  Marshall /?Hn  fcoH.  (1787).      Suf.' 
H.I'.    Obs.   In  phr. /o  zt7o«^o;ics?//,  to  be  guilty  of  false- 
hood or  perjury.     n.Sc.  (Jam.)      12.  To  put  out  of  order ; 
to  hurt ;  to  injure. 

Frf.  Mester  Blair  leuch  till  I  thocht  he  wudda  wranged  himsel', 
Salmond  Man  Sandy  (1903)  93.  s.Ayr.  It's  cause  some  farmer's 
wranged  his  pechan  At  some  drunk  frolic,  Hetrick  Poems  and 
Sngs.  (1826)  92. 
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WRONGLE,  see  Wrangle,  v.^ 

WRONGOUS,  ndj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Diir.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in 
forms  wrangous  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  w.Yks.'  e.Lan."  ; 
vvrongeousSc.  [rogas  ;  rarjas.]  1.  Wrongful,  unjust, 
false  ;  injurious  ;  ill-gotten. 

Sc.  Wrangous  imprisonment  is  used  in  our  law  to  denote  .  .  . 
false  imprisonment  (Jam.)  ;  Scniicisiiis  (1787)  106;  It's  clean  in 
the  two  eyes  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1700  anent  wrongous 
imprisonment,  Stevenson  Calyiona  (1893)  ix.  Abd.  Wrangous 
gear  can  never  thrive,  Walker  Bards  Bon-AccotH  Ci887'i  180. 
Ayr.  Or  rise  to  advocate  a  cause  That  weel  they  ken  is  doubly 
fause  An'  wrangous  a'thegither,  Laing  /'omhs  (1894)  136.  N.Cy.', 
Nhb.',  w.Yks.' 

Hence  Wrongously  or  Wrangestly,  adv.  wrongfully, 
falsely,  unjustly. 

Sc.  "They  have  .  .  .  assizcd  and  sentenced  me  wrongously, 
Thomson  Cloud  of  IVilnesse-i  {iTm^  62,  ed.  1871.  e.Fif.  I  had  been 
wrangously  ta'en  captive  an'  keepit  in  ward  contrairy  to  the  law 
of  Habeas  Corpus.  Latto  Tarn  Bodkin  (1864)  vii.  Lth.  (Jam.), 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.' An  innocent  person  when  charged  with  blame  is 
said  to  be  'wrangestly  chairged."  '  1739-40.  January  21.  Pay'd 
by  Dugdale  Rhodame,  one  of  ye  late  stewards,  his  fourth  part  of 
ye  money— wrongously  given  to  Ralph  Smith,'  Keehiiaii's  Hospital 
Books.  Dur.  Gibson  Ufi-ll^eardale  Gl.  (1870).  w.Yks.'  Lan. 
From  anything  being  taken  wrangushly,  Kay-Shuttleworth 
Searsdale  (i860)  II.  loi.  e.Lan.' 
2.  Obs.  Of  a  move  at  play  :  bad,  false. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  If  Lindy  chanc'd,  as  synlc  was  his  lot,  To 
play  a  feckless  or  a  wrangous  .shot;  Jeering  they'd  say,  poor 
Lindy's  mauchtless  grown,  Ross //e/ciiof*  (1768)  15,  ed.  1812. 

WROPPED,  see  Wrapped. 

WROPPER,  WROPPY,  sec  Wrapper,  Wrappy. 

WROSLE,  WROST,  see  Wrastle,  v},  Wrast. 

WROSTLE,  D.  s.Lan.'  Also  written  wrossle.  [ro'sl.] 
To  grow  ripe. 

WROSTLE,  see  Wrastle,  f.' 

WROTH,  sb.  Cor.^  The  connor,  Crem'labnis  tinea. 
Cf  wrath. 

WROTH  SILVER,  f'/ir.    War.     See  below. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  holds  annuall3'  on  Knighllow  Hill,  near 
Coventry,  at  daybreak  on  November  11,  what  is  called  'an  audit 
of  wroth  silver,'  to  which  twenty-seven  parishes  in  Warwickshire 
are  called  upon  to  contribute.  It  is  suppo.sed  to  be  a  survival  of 
an  ancient  custom  of  paying  fees  for  passing  over  certain  high- 
ways. Yesterday  a  crowd  numbering  several  hundreds  attended 
at  7  a.m.,  and  gathered  round  an  old  stone  cross,  where  the 
Duke's  agent  read  the  charter.  He  then  read  out  the  names  of 
the  contributing  places.  From  some  a  penny  was  demanded, 
others  more — in  all,  9s.  ^d.  The  money  was  readily  paid  by  the 
assembly,  and  afterwards  the  people  adjourned  to  the  village  inn, 
where  breakfast  was  served.  To  this  the  Duke  makes  a  monetary 
contribution,  and  provided  glasses  of  hot  rum  and  milk,  in  which 
his  health  was  drunk  to  the  accompaniment  of  musical  honours, 
Scotsman  (Nov.  la,  1902)  ;  At  the  summit  of  Knightlow  Hill,  in 
the  pretty  village  of  Dunchurch,  is  an  old  mound,  with  a  large 
stone  in  the  centre.  The  stone  has  a  big  hollow,  and  into  this 
cavity  money  is  poured  before  sunrise  on  St.  Martin's  Day  of 
every  year.  The  sums  contributed  vary  from  a  penny  to  over  two 
shillings,  but  the  total  does  not  exceed  half-a-sovereign.  The 
penalty  for  every  penny  not  forthcoming  is  twenty  shillings,  or 
the  forfeiture  of  'a  white  bull  with  red  nose  and  ears.'  The  pay- 
ment is  made  by  neighbouring  parishes  for  the  privilege  of  using 
certain  roads,  Dy.  CItion.  (Nov.  13,  igoo  ;  In  1879  at  6.45  in 
the  morning  (November  11)  the  'wroth-money'  was  collected, 
TiMMiNS  Hist.  War.  (1889)  ai8. 

WROTHY,  see  Wrathy. 

WROUGHT,  V.  pret.  and  pp.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 
\Vm.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Suf.  Also  in  forms  rocht  Cai.' 
Dwn.;  rout  Nhb.'  w..Yks.' ;  rowt  Nhb.'  Cum.;  vrocht 
ne.Sc.  Cai.'  Elg.  Abd. ;  wrocht,  wroucht  Sr. ;  wrout 
Nhb.'  w.Yks.'  ne.Lan.';  wrowt  Dur.  n.Yks.""  e.Yks.' 
m.Yks.'  w.Yks."  Der.  [rpt,  rout ;  roxt.]  1.  Worked, 
laboured,  performed  ;  struggled.     Cf  work. 

Sc.  The  siller's  naething  to  me,  but  there's  Shoosan.  She 
deserves  her  share.  She  has  wrocht  for  it,  Swan  Gates  cf  Eden 
(ed.  1895)  iii  ;  Never  was  Solan  made  that  wrouclit  as  that  Solan 
wroucht,  Stevenson  Cnlriona  (1893)  xv.  ne.Sc.  It's  a'  my  ain  ; 
Ah've  vrocht  weel  for't,  Green  Goidonhaven  (1887)  63.  Cai.' 
Elg.  W^'ve  vrocht  thegither  mony  a  year,  Tester  Poems  (1865) 


94.  Abd.  Gin  aw  hadna  iTOcht  ae  'car  or  twa  up  at  th'  idder  en 
o'  th'  Ythan,  Abd.  IVkly.  Fire  Press  (Dec.  20,  1902  .  Per.  He  that 
has  wrocht,  an'  dune  his  best,  Haliburton  Dunbar  {tSg$)  65. 
Ayr.  He  wrocht  awa  till  he  was  ramfeezled  and  his  waukit  loofs 
were  blistered  bailh.  Service  Notanduiiis  (t8go)  63.  Dmf.  That  s 
naething  for  a  man  that  has  wrocht  sin'  four  o'clock  i'  the  mornin  , 
Paton  Castlebraes  (1898)  61.  Dwn.  Like  shoemaker's  wax,  the 
mair  a  rocht  wi'  it,  it  stuk  till  me  the  harder,  Lyttle  Robin 
Gordon,  13.  Nhb,'  They  shud  nobbit  get  paid  fur  the  wark  thit 
they've  rowt,  Robt.  Elliott  Pitman  Can  if  Pailiamenl.  Dur. 
When  I  spend  the  money  I  wrowt  for,  I  alwes  likes  to  see  that 
I'm  getten  full  valee,  Guthrie  Kitty  Pagan  (1900"!  159.  Cum.  For 
menny  a  'cear  he  was  stiddy,  rowt  hard,  Farrall  Betly  IVilson 
(1886)  73.  Wm.  He  niver  wrought  a  darrak  in  his  life  (B.K.). 
n.Yks.'^^''  ne.Yks.'  Ah  wrought  an'  tew'd  mang  t'taaties. 
e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  He  rowt  feaful  hard  for  a  gay  bit; 
w.Yks.*,  ne.Lan.'  Suf.  I  wrought  on  that  farm  for  he  rather 
better  than  three  and  twenty  year  (C.G.B.). 

2.  Made  with  the  hands;  woven  ;  knitted. 

Frf.  Willock  Rosetly  Ends  11886  149,  ed.  1889.  s.Sc.  Only 
look  what  a  dad  o' a  stockin  I've  wrocht,  Wilson  ri/cs  (18391 
V.  96.  Wgt.  1  hae  wrocht  mony  a  wabtae  j'e.  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip 
( 1878)  278.  Der.  A  basket  med  o'  alum  that  parson  hed  wrowt, 
Gilchrist  Peakland  (1897)  34. 

3.  With  on  :  worked  in  the  system. 

N.I.'  He  took  a  swelling  in  his  knee  last  July,  an'  it  has  wrought 
on  him  ever  since. 

4.  With/or:  deserved,  earned. 

Ayr.  A  sarkfu'  o'  sair  banes  for  the  sins  of  ilka  meenont  of  the 
day  would  be  nae  mair  than  we  hae  wrocht  for.  Service  Dr.  Dugitid 
(ed.  1887)  21. 

5.  With  aboul:  came  to  pass,  happened. 

w.Sc.  It  wrought  about  that  just  as  we  were  passing  the  door  o' 
the  inn,  the  landlord  himsel'  happened  to  step  out,  Henderson 
Our  Jeanies  (1898)  22. 

6.  Brought  about. 

Rnf.  r  thae  days  When  matters  sma' wrocht  big  affrays,  Young 
Lochloniond  (1872)  52. 

7.  Troubled,  annoyed,  frightened. 

Abd.  I  sud  be  blyth  that  baith  the  lads  were  wrought,  Shirrefs 
Poems  (1790)  91.  Ayr.  We  were  continually  workin'  tricks  on 
him,  ye  ken,  for  he  wrocht  us  most  awfully,  the  mair  that  we 
were  but  weans,  Service  Dr.  Duguid  \eA.  1887)  203. 

8.  Ached,  throbbed,  was  painful. 

n.Yks.'  It  wrought  an'  stangcd  while  't  wur  bad  to  bide.  It 
wrought  an'  warked  while  Ah  was  fair  wild  wi'  't  i,s.v.  Work). 

9.  Ubs.   Sprained,  put  out  of  joint. 

Gall.  How  often  reapers  have  the  .shackle-bane  wrought  in  the 
harrest  time,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1834)  487,  ed.  1876. 

Hence  Wrought-bone,  sb.  a  sprained  joint,    ib. 

10.  Purged  ;  clarified. 

Lakel.2,  n.Yks.'  m.Yks.'  As  liquors  in  passing  the  stage  of 
fermentation.     w.Yks.  (I.W.) 

WROUGHT,  see  Reach,  v.' 

WROUL,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  wraul  Fif.  (Jam.) 
A  dwarf ;  an  ill-grown  person  ;  apuny  child.     Cf.wirl,56. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Originally  applied  to  one  who  was  supposed  to  have 
been  changed  in  its  cradle  by  malicious  fairies;  a  changeling, 
Mackay.     Fif.  (Jam.) 

WROUT,  V.  Nhp.i  To  bore  and  'rootle'  in  the 
ground,  as  a  pig.     The  same  word  as  Rout,  ?'."  iq.v.) 

WROUT,  WROWK,  sec  Rout,  ^^^  Wrought,  Rauk. 

WROX,  V.  War.  [roks.]  To  begin  to  decay.  (E.S.), 
(Hall.)    See  Rox. 

WROXLE,  see  Rucksel,  Wraxle. 

WRUCH,  ff({>.and56.  Cld.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form  wroch. 
[Not  known  to  our  correspondents.]  1.  adj.   Rough, 

reckless.        2.  sb.   In  phr.  the  wrticli  o't,  the  greater  part. 

WRUCK,  see  Ruck,  sb.' 

WRUNCH,  5*.     Lnk.  (Jam.)     A  winch  ;  a  windlass. 

WRUSSLE,  WRUSTLE,  sec  Russel,  v.,  Wrastle,  t'.' 

WRY,  adj.  and  f.'     Sc.  Nhb.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Not. 
Lin.  e.An.     Also  in  forms  wray,  wree  Sc.     [rai ;  ri.] 
1.  adj.   In  comb,  (i)  Wryneck,  a  sprite  ;  cf  wrynot :  (2, 
•neck't,  having  a  crooked  neck  ;  (3)  -rumped,  misshapen 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 

(i)  Lan.  He  caps  Wryneck,  and  Wryneck  caps  the  Dule, 
Henderson  Flk-Lore  (1879)  vii.  (3)  Wm.  He's  wry-neck't  wi' 
been  burnt  (B.K.).     (3)  e.An.' 
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2.  Cross,  disagreeable  ;  harsh  ;  awry  ;  wrong. 

Der.  Nor  [I]  cau'd  thee  so  much  as  a  wry  name,  Le  Fanu 
Uiic/e  Silas  (186$)  I.  298.  Not.  Tish  as  much  as  ony  on's,  for  all  his 
wrywordSfPRiOR Foyf it Flk. (1901)  159.  sw.Lin.* His mester's never 
g'en  him  a  wry  word.  It's  not  very  pleasant,  when  things  all  go  wry. 

3.  V.  To  twist,  distort ;  to  writhe. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Fif.  He  saw  the  wretchit  men  Wreein'  and  wreethin' 
[writhing]  wi'  the  pain,  As  the  flame  ate  them  to  the  bane,  Tennant 
Papistry  (1827)  34.  Lnk.  I  made  my  eyes  to  roll,  and  wrayed  my 
face  in  a  frightful  manner,  so  that  the  poor  fellow  supposed  he  had 
seen  the  devil,  Graham  IViiliiigs  (1883  II.  92.  Edb.  Whan  to  them 
she  wrys  her  face  It  docs  their  hopes  o'  guid  deface,  Learmont 
Poems  {i-}gi)  62.  Nhb.' Wry  about  the  neck  o' th' cock  !  Stuart 
Joco-Seiioiis  Discourse  (1686)  39.     n.Yks.' 

WRY,  D.'  Ylcs.  e  An.  1.  To  sift  wheat  by  shaking  it 
round  and  round  with  a  circular  motion.     See  Ree,  v.'^ 

n.Yks.  He  can  sift  and  wry  wheat  (I.W.). 
2.  To  ralce  up  the  fire.    e.An.' 

WRY,  V?  Obs.  e.An.'  To  cover  close.  Hence 
Wrying,  sb.  covering.        Of  bed-clothes,  cScc,  not  of  apparel. 

[OE.  ivnon,  to  cover  (Sweet).] 

WRYDDEN,  see  Reeden. 

WRYNOT,  sb.  Lan.  In  phr.  he  shad  IVryiio',  an' 
Wrynot  shad  the  divvle,  said  of  a  thoroughly  worthless 
person.    (Hall.),  s.Lan.'    Cf.  shed,  v? 

WRYPEX,  WRYTHE,  see  Repeck,  Wreath,  sb}, 
Writhe. 

WUCK,  WUCKS,  WUD,  see  Oak,  Wuks,  Wood,  adj. 

WUDDER,  WUDDIE,  see  Whither,  v.,  Withy. 

WUDDLE,  v>  Obs.  N.Cy.'  To  sever  by  short  and 
frequently  renewed  efforts. 

WUDDLE,?/.'  Nhb.  [wu'dl.]  To  hold  in  an  awkward, 
tumbled  manner.     Cf.  huddle. 

How  you  are  wuddling  up  that  child  (A.F.S.). 

WUDDLE,  WUDDRUM,  see  Widdle,  v.,  Woodruni. 

WUDGE,  V.  Yks.  [wudg.]  With  ;'// :  to  do  anything 
vigorously  ;  to  '  wire  in  ' ;  esp.  to  eat  voraciously. 

w.  Yks.  One  mornin  .  .  .  whol  aw  wor  wudgin'  in  tasum  tommy 
and  teea,  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1874)  41  ;  (J.W.) 

WUF,  see  Wof. 

WUjFF,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  A  person  of  a  flighty,  fiery 
disposition.     Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824 1. 

WUFF,  see  Waff,  v.\  adj.'',  Wolf,  sb.\  Wough,  v. 

WUFFLE,  V.  Sc.  Also  written  whufRe  ;  and  in  form 
waffle  CId.  (Jam.)  [we-fl.]  To  turn  anything  over  lightly, 
csp.  paper  ;  to  rumple  ;  to  knit  loosely. 

Sc.  (A.W. ),  Cld.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  I  like  to  wuffle  owre  the  leaves 
and  con  them  to  mysel'.  Service  Dr.  Dugiiid  (ed.  1887)  igo. 

WUFFLE,  see  Waffle,  v.'^ 

WUGD,  int.  Brks.'  A  call  to  a  horse  to  move  further 
ofl' sideways.     ?  A  misprint  for  '  wugg.'     Cf.  wug(g. 

WUG(G,  int.  and  v.  Oxf,  Hmp.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev. 
Cor.  Also  in  forms  waugh  Hmp.;  whog  Dor.;  woag 
Hmp.;  wog  Wil.  Dor.  Som.;  woga  Hmp.  ;  wogg  Dev.; 
woog  Wil.'  [wug,  wBg  ;  wog.]  1.  int.  A  command  to 
a  horse  to  go  to  the  right  orof?-side  of  the  driver.     Cf.  wo. 

Hmp.  (M.C.M.)  ;  Morton  Cycle.  Agric.  (1863)  (s.v.  Horsesi. 
Wil.  Slow  Gl.  (1892);  Wil.>  Dor.  Cup,  whog !  Gee  up!  Hare 
Vill.  SlreeHiSgi)  78.  Som.  (C.W.D.) ;  Sweetman  IVincanton  Gl. 
(r885  ■      w.Som.'.  nw.Dev.',  s  Dev.,  e.Cor.  (Miss  D.) 

2.  A  call  to  a  horse  to  stop.  Hmp.  (H.E.)  3.  A  call  to 
a  horse  to  go  on. 

Oxf.  Wuggthen,  Dobbin  !  Wun'notgohometo-night?  Blackmore 
Cripps  (1876)  iv. 

4.  Conip.  (i)  Wug  off,  a  call  to  a  horse  to  go  to  the  right 
or  off-side  ;  (2)  — round,  a  call  to  a  horse  to  turn  round  to 
the  right. 

(i)Hmp.  (H.E.),Wil.  (G.S.),  Dor.  (W.C),  Som.  (G.S.)  w.Som.i 
If  they  are  to  keep  much  to  the  right  it  is  '  Wug  off.'  Dev.  I 
hoUar'd  '  Waa  !  wogg  off!  stan  still  1 '  Pulman  5*f^c/<«5  (ed.  1853) 
47.     nw^Dev.i  fs.v.  Gee.)     (2)  w.Som.' 

5.  V.  To  call  '  wug.' 

Som.  At  last,  with  much  whoaing  and  wugging,  John  Sprackman 
brought  his  waggons  through  the  brook,  Raymond  Gent.  Upcolt 
(1893)  19. 

WUGRUM,  .s*.  Cai.'  [wBgrsm.]  Water  running 
down  the  wall  of  a  iiouse.from  a  leakage  about  the  eaves. 


WUKS,  int.  Nhb.  Cum.  Also  written  wucks  Cum. 
[wBks.]     Used  as  a  meaningless  exclamation. 

Nhb.  A  ginny  !  [guinea]  wuks  !  sae  strange  a  seet  Ma  een  wi' 
joy  will  dazzle.  A'.  Minstrel  (1806-7)  ?'•  'v-  73;  Nhb.'  Cum. 
Wucks  !  let  us  teck  this  laird  in,  Lonsdale  Upshot  in  Gilpin  Siigs. 
I,i866:  275. 

WUL,  WULD,  see  Well,  sb.,  adv.,  Will,  adj 

WULE,  WULK,  see  Weevil,  Willok. 

WULLARD.  WULLAW,  see  Woolert,  Wallow,  v.^ 

WULLA-WEAN,  see  Well  a-wins. 

WULLEES,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Saddle-bags; 
lit.  valise,     (s.v.  Valises.)    Cf.  wallise. 

WULLEMENT,  see  Wyllement. 

WULLEMOT,  sb.  Nhb.>  Also  in  form  wuUyment. 
The  guillemot,  Lonivia  troile. 

WULLER,  WULLET,  see  Waller,  sb.^.  Wallet,  sh> 

WULLIE-WAUCHT,  see  Williewaught. 

WULLOK,  WULLOW,  see  Willok,  Waller,  sb!' 

WULLSHOCH,  WULLUP,  see  Wilschoch,  Wallop,  v? 

WULLYART,  see  Wilyart. 

WULLY-WAMLES,  see  Willy-wambles. 

WULT,  int.  se.Wor.'  [wBlt.]  A  command  to  a  horse 
to  go  slowly. 

WULVE,  t/.  Dev.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Of  a  bell :  to  ring. 

n.Dev.  Et  auffen  wulv'th  wi'  merrier  noise.  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell 
(1867)  St.  99. 

WUL-WIERD,  sb.    Obs.    Sc.    An  evil  prediction. 

Slk.  My  een  are  darkened  wi'  some  wul-wierd,  Hogg  Poems 
(ed.  1865)  63. 

WUMBLE,  see  Whemmle,  Wimble,  sb.<^ 

WUMMICKY,  see  Wammocky. 

WUMMILTON,  sb.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  The  four  of 
clubs  in  the  game  of  whist ;  also  in  comb.  Wummilton's 
mutch. 

WUMPLE,  see  Wimple. 

WUN,  s6.*    Obs.    Nhb.    A  pleasure ;  a  satisfaction. 

A  wun  to  see  (K.,  s.v.  Whunsome). 

[OE.  ivynn,  a  joy  (Sweet).] 

WUN,  sb.^  Dev.  A  sty  in  the  eye.  (S.H.),  n.Dev. 
(Miss  J.) 

WUN,  WUND,  WUNDY,  see  Wound,  v.,  Wind,  v.'^. 
Windy,  adj.^ 

WUNG,  WUNGALL,  see  Wing,  sb.\  Wong,  Wingel. 

WUNNLE,  WUNNOCK,  see  Windle,  sb.\  Windock. 

WUNS,  !«/.    Nhb.'    An  exclamation  of  wonder. 

WUNT,  V.  Obs.  e.An.  To  sit,  as  a  hen.  e.An.' 
Nrf.  GuRNEY  Nrf.  Wds.  (1855)  38. 

WUNT,  WUNTLE,  see  Want,  s6.^  Wintle. 

WUPPLE,  see  Wipple. 

WURBLE,  t).'  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  To  move  in  a  slow, 
sinuous  manner,  as  a  worm  ;  to  wriggle ;  to  crawl.  Cf. 
warble,  v.'^ 

Sometimes  used  act.  'To  wurble  oneself  out,'  to  get  out  of 
confinement  of  any  kind  by  a  continuation  of  twisting  motions 
(s.v.  Wrabil'. 

WURBLE,  V.''  Rnf.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    A  weaver's  term  :  to  tie  a  broken  thread. 

WURD,  sb.  and  v.  Som.  Dev.  [wad.]  A  dial  form  of 
'hoard' (q. v.).  w.Som.',  nw.Dev.'  Hence  Wurd-apple, 
sb.  an  apple  stored  for  winter  use. 

w.Som.'  Hot  be  axin  de  year  vor  wurd-apples? 

WURD,  see  Ward,  v.'^ 

WURDLE,  V.  Cld.  (Jam.)  [wa'rdl.]  To  work  hard 
with  little  prospect  of  success. 

WURDLE(D,  WURF,  see  Wordle,  Urf. 

WURGHEERE,  sA.     Obs.    Wxf.'     Bellows. 

WURGILL,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  A  worldling;  a  person 
of  narrow  mind.     Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

WURKEN,  WURLER,  see  Whirken,  Whirler. 

WURLIE,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Also  written  wurly 
Lnk.        1.  Rough,  knotted. 

Sc.  '  A  wurlie  rung,'  a  knotted  stick.     Lnk.  Applied  to  a  stick 
that  is  distorted. 
2.  Of  a  person:  wrinkled.        Lnk.  A  wurly  body. 
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WURLYON,  see  Wirling. 

WURN,  V.  Ubs.  Lth.  (Jam.)  To  be  peevish  and 
complaining. 

WURP,  V.  and  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  1.  v.  To  be  fretful. 
Cf.  orp. 

Sc.  Wurpna  thysel  becaus  o'  the  ill-deedie,  Riddle  Ps.  (1857) 
xxxvii.  I.     Lnk.  (Jam.) 

Hence  Wurpit,///.  adj.  fretful,  peevish.     Lnk.  (Jam.) 
2.  sb.  A  fretful,  peevish  person,    (ib.) 

WUR(R,  WURRAH,  see  War,  adj.\  Whirroo. 

WURRAW,  int.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  wirroo 
Cor.^ ;  wurraa  Cor.'^    [wara.'.]     Hurrah!    Cf.  whirroo. 

Dev.  I  tuke  auff  me  hat  jist  ta  hollei-  vvurraw  !  Nathan  Hogg 
Poft.  tell.  (1847)  13,  ed.  1865.      Cor.' 23 

WURROW,  sb.  Nrf.  [Not  l<no\vn  to  our  correspon- 
dents.] A  burrow  ;  used  of  the  holes  of  crabs,  &c.  Nrf 
GuRNEY  Nrf.  IViis.  (1855)  38. 

WURRYCOW,  WURSLE,  see  Worricow,  Warsle. 

WURST,  sb.     Obs.    w.Vks.'    A  dial,  form  of  '  wrist.' 

WURSUM,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Also  written 
wirsom  Yks.  [waTsam.]  Pus,  foul  matter.  Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
Duncan  Etym.  (1595).    Cai.',  N.Cy.',  Yks.  (Hall.) 

[OE.  pus,  uuorsm,  Epiiial  Gl.  777.] 

WURT,  see  Wart,  sb."^ 

WURTLE,  sb.  w.Yks.2  [watl.]  A  piece  of  steel 
containing  holes  through  which  wire  is  drawn  to  make  it 
of  different  sizes. 

WURTLE,  V.    Cum.    [wa-rtl.]        1.  To  work  under- 
neath, or  in  the  ground  like  a  pig.    Cum.*  (s.v.  Reutle.) 
2.  To  move  backwards  ;   to  retreat  ;  Jig.  to  withdraw 
from  an  awkward  predicament,    ib.,  nw.Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

WUS,  WUSH,  see  Wise,  v.,  Wash. 

WUSK,  WUSLE,  WUSP.  see  Whisk,  sb.\  Warsle, 
Wisp. 

WUSS,s6.   Bwk.Rxb.  (Jam.)  J  nice,  moisture.  Cf.  oose. 

It  is  said  of  [tobacco],  when  it  is  very  dry,  '  The  wuss  is  a'  out 
o'  that  tobacco.' 

[OE.  zi'os,  moisture,  juice  (Sweet).] 

WUSS,  WUSSEL,  see  Wish,  sb.\  Warsle. 

WUSSET,  WUST,  see  Wasset,  Wist,  v. 

WUSTER,  see  Woster. 

WUSTS,  sb.  pi.  Yks.  [wusts.]  Ends  of  cotton,  bits 
of  thread,  c&c. 

w.Yks.  Coom  'ere,  an'  loook  if  ah've  left  ony  wusts  be'ind  i' 
swe^pin'  (F.P.T.), 

WUT,  see  Wit,  sb.,  v.,  Wot,  mij. 

WUTH,  sb.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Wrath  ;  anger. 

Swaif  ye  the  Son  that  he  takna  wuth,  Waddell  Ps.  (1871)  ii.  la. 

WUTHER,  WUT(T,  see  Whither,  v.,  Woot,  int. 

WUTTEL,  see  Wottle. 

WUTTER.WUTTERICK,  see  Witter,  s6.i=,Whitrack. 

WUZ,  WUZBERD,  see  Wise,  v.,  Wosbird. 

WUZLIE,  adj.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Also  in  forms  wislie, 
woozlie.        1.  Thin,  shrivelled.     See  Oozly. 

Rxb.Awiizliebody,  one  whose  face  is  meagre  or  much  shrivelled. 
2.  Dwarfish,  stunted;  unhealthy-looking:  also  in  comp. 
Wuzlielike.    Lth. 

WUZZ,  sb.  Dor.  [wBz.]  Hoarseness;  cold.  See 
Hooze. 

Upon  the  whole  they  were  less  inconvenienced  by  '  wuzzes  and 
flames '  ( hoarses  and  phlegms')  than  when  tliey  had  lived  by  the 
stream,  Hardy  Wess.  Tales  1 1888)  I.  5. 

WUZZLE,  see  Wozzle. 

WY,  WYA(H,  see  Quey,  sb.\  Weigh,  Why,  adv. 

WYBIS,  WYBISTER,  see  Weebo,  Webster. 

WYCH,  sb.  Chs.  Wor.  w.Cy.  Also  written  wich 
Chs."'  w.Cy.  1.  A  salt-spring;  a  saltworks.  Obs. 
except  in  place-names. 

Chs.  I  spent  some  days  in  tlie  valley  of  the  wyches,  Marshall 
Review  (iSiS)  II.  3;  All  the  towns  where  there  are  salt  springs 
and  salt  is  made  are  called  by  the  name  of  Wych,  viz.  Namptwych, 
Northwych,  Middlewych,  Droitwych,  Ray  (169O;  Chs."^  Wor. 
Edward  the  Confessor  had  'droits'  upon  the  Wych,  whence  the 
origin  of  its  present  name,  White  IVrekiii  (i860)  xxxii ;  fC.W.D.); 


Often  used  in  these  parts  to  indicate  a  place  where  there  is  a  salt 
spring.  A',  ty  Q.  (1878)  5th  S.  x.  87.  w.Cy.  (Hall.)  [Grose 
(1790)  MS.  ailJ.  (M.)| 
2.  Comp.  1 1)  Wychhouse,  a  place  where  salt  is  made  or 
kept;  (2)  -road,  a  road  to  and  fiom  a  salt-works;  (3) 
■vi?aller,  a  salt-boiler ;  freq.  used  in  phr.  to  scold  like  a 
wvch-ivaller. 

(i)  Chs.  Rav  (1691);  At  Northwich  there  is  a  deep  and  plentiful 
brine  pit,  with  stairs  about  it,  by  which,  when  they  have  drawn 
the  water  in  their  leathern  buckets,  they  ascend  half  naked  to 
their  troughs  and  fill  them,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  wich 
houses,  Camden  Biillanica,  561,  quoted  in  Marshall  Review 
(1818)  II.  90  ;  Cha.'s      Wor.  A^.  &  Q.  (1878)  sth  S.  x.  158  ;  (K.) 

(2)  Wor.  The  roads  to  salt  works  were  called  Wyche  Roads.  The 
ancient  road  from  Wales  and  Hrf.  to  Droitwich  was  through  the  cut 
at  the  top  of  Malvern  Hills,  now  called  the  Wyche,  and  derived 
its  name  from  being  the  Wyche  road,  either  as  a  contraction  of 
Droitwyche  or  from  giving  to  the  most  remarkable  spot  on  the  road 
— the  word  associated  with  the  article  sought  for.  A'.  U"  Q.  ib.  158 ;  I 
believe  the  road  through  the  Wyche  is  the  salt  way,  a  very  ancient 
road  running  westward  from  Droitwich  and  the  salt  country,  ib, 

(3)  Chs. To  scold  like  a  wych-waller,  Ka^ Piov.  (1678  288 ;  Chs. '=3 
Wor.  Not  very  common  now  (H.K.\ 

WYCH,  WYCHEN,  see  Wick,  sb.'',  Witchen. 

WYCK,  see  Wick,  si.'*" 

W YDDEER, 56.   Obs.   Wxf.'  T:he:imze,Ulexeuropaeus. 

WYDRAUGHT,  sb.    Obs.    Lin.    A  gutter,  sewer,  sink. 

n.Lin.'  Slabs,  vaults,  drains,  sinks,  gutters,  wydraughts,  and  all 

other  things  usually  deemed  and  reputed  to  belong  to  or  to  be 

fixed  to  the  said  premises,  Demise  0/ Manor  o/Kirlon-in-Lindsey 

1777)  ;  Wydraught,  a  water-course,  or  water-passage,  a  sink,  or 

common  shore,  Dicf.  Ritsf.  (1736). 

WYE,  see  Quey,  sb.\  Way,  sb.,  Why,  adv. 

WYEBERRIES.sA.//.  n.Cy.Nhb.  The  fruit  of  the  red 
whortleberry,  I'acciniiDii  Vilis-ldaea.  n.Cy.  (J.H.),  Nhb.' 
See  Wine-berry. 

WYEBIBBLE,  WYEL(L,  see  Wirwivvle,  Wale,  v.'' 

WYEM,  WYER,  see  Wame,  Vair,  si.^ 

WYEST,  WYESTY,  see  Waste,  adj.,  Wisty. 

WYET,  WYFOCK,  WYG,  see  Wait,  int.,  Wifock, 
Wig,  sb.^ 

WYKE,  :^.  n.Lin.'  [waik.]  Inphr.  to  wyke  the  hood, 
a  term  in  the  game  of '  hood  '  (q.v.) ;  see  below. 

In  the  Epworth  not  the  Haxey)  game  of  Hood,  the  hood  is 
carried  to  a  pubhc-house,  and  there  a  pint  of  ale  is  poured  over  it. 
This  is  called  wykeing  the  hood. 

WYKE,  see  Waik,  Wick,  s6.'" 

WYKING,  sb.  Lin.  Also  in  form  weekin  sw.Lin.' 
The  corner  of  the  mouth  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
lower  jaw.    Cf.  wick,  sb.^ 

Streatfeild  Lin.  and  Z)rt««5  (1884)  376  ;  Lin.^,  n.Lin.',  e.Lin. 
(G.G.W.)    sw.Lin.i  The  spittle  runs  out  of  the  weekin  of  his  mouth. 

WYL,  WYLART,  see  Will,  adj..  Wilyard,  -yart. 

WYLE,  adj.  Abd.  (Jam.)  Wicked;  a  dial,  form  of 
'vile.' 

WYLE,  see  Wale,  v.''.  Wile,  sb.'' 

WYLIECOAT,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Also 
written  wiley-  N.I.' ;  wili-  Dur. ;  wilie-  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  wily- 
Sc.  Nhb.';  wyle-  N.Cy.';  wyli-  Gall.;  and  in  forms 
waalaquyte,  walaquyte  Bnft'.'  ;  waly-coat  Sc.  (Jam.)  Ir.; 
weily-  Sc.  ;  wellicot  Sh.I.;  willeycoat  Cum.*;  wylecot 
Sc.  (Jam.)  An  under-vest  or  under-petticoat;  a  finnnel 
shirt;  a  child's  nightdress.     See  Wylly. 

Sc.  (Ja.m.)  ;  A  wife  knows  enough,  who  know  the  good  man's 
breeks  from  weilycoat,  Kelly  Prov.  (1721)  54  ;  We  can  shape 
our  bairns'  wyliecoat.  but  canna  shape  their  weird,  Henderson 
P;oi/.  (183a)  3,  ed.  1881.  Sh.L  Stewart  7a/«  (189a)  37.  Bnflf.' 
Abd.  She  gets  up  out  of  her  naked  bed  in  her  night  walycoat, 
bare-footed  and  bare-legged,  Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792)  II.  74. 
s.Sc.  The  youngster  laid  aside  the  broad  blue  bonnet,  the  justycoat, 
and  the  wyliecoat,  Wilson  Tales  (1839)  V.  a8i.  Slk.  Off  wi' 
jerkin  and  wilycoat,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  654,  ed.  i86i.  Rxb.  Joan 
.  .  .  had  already  torn  a  long  strip  from  her  wilycoat,  Hamilton 
Outlaws  (1897)  319.  Kcb.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (igoi)  107.  Ir. 
His  hat  was  his  father's,  his  walycoat  too.  Lays  ami  Leg.  (1884) 
17.  N.I.'  A  short  shirt  of  fiannel,  with  short  sleeves,  open  down 
the  front,  worn  by  men,  sometimes  next  the  skin  and  sometimes 
over  another  garment.     N.Cy.',  Nhb.',  Dur.  ;K.},  Cum.* 


WYLK 


[560  J 


WYZZEN 


[In  double  garniont  cled  and  wyly  coyt,  .  .  Agayne  the 
storme  wyntre  for  to  strive,  Douglas  Eneadus  (1513)  ed. 
1874,  III.  77-] 

WYLK,  see  Willok. 

WYLLEMENT,  aA.  Obs.  N.Cy.'  Also  in  form  wtille- 
ment.     A  sickly-looking  person. 

WYLLY,  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Cum.  Also  in  forms 
willey  Cum.°;  wyley  N.Cy.';  wylie  Lnk.  [waili ; 
wi'li.]  1.  A  child's  nightgown  or  vest ;   generallj'  of 

flannel.     See  Wyliecoat. 

N.Cy.'  Nhb.  Some  nightgowns  called  wyllies  are  prepared  for 
the  expected  infant,  Richardson  Borderer  s  Tahle-bk.  (1846)  VI. 
378  ;  Nhb.l,  Cum.= 

2.  A  kind  of  flannel  used  for  vests  and  petticoats.  Lnk. 
Graham  IVrilings  (1883)  II.  CI. 

WYN,  see  Win,  v},  Wynd,  v. 

WYNAN,  Si!'.     Bnft'.'     The  half  of  a  field. 

WYND,  sb}  Sc.  n.Cy.  Dur.  Wm.  Also  written  wiend 
N.Cy.'  Dur.';  wind  Sc.  (Jam.);  and  in  forms  wend  N.Cy.'; 
wynnd  Wni.  ;  wynnie  Abd.  [waind.]  An  alley  ;  a 
narrow  lane  or  street ;  a  small  court.     Cf.  went,  sb} 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  We  pit  up  ...  in  a  sma'  house  at  the  fit  of  ane  of  the 
wynds  that  gang  down  to  the  water-side.  Scott  Nigel  {i&2z)  ii. 
Buff.  Dr.  Ferguson  kept  a  druggist's  shop  at  the  corner  of  Correction 
Wynd,  near  the  head  of  the  Green,  Smiles  Natur.  (1876)  II.  45, 
ed.  1879.  e.Sc.  Wynds  and  Closes  were  raked  and  cleared, 
Setoun  Sunshine  (1895)  15.  Frf.  All  Thrums  was  out  in  its 
wynds  and  closes,  Bakrie  Minister  (1891)  i.  s.Sc.  His  own 
domicile  was  in  St.  Mary's  Wynd,  Wilson  Tales  (1839)  V.  9. 
Edb.  He  .  .  .  knew  every  old  house,  stair,  wynd,  and  close.  Bal- 
LANTINE  Gaherlumie  {ei.  1875)  121.  Dmf.  QuiSN //»'«//«>•  (1863) 
213.  N.Cy.',  Dur.'  Wm.  The  High  Wynnd  and  Low  Wynnd 
are  two  ancient  streets  in  Appleby  i,B.K.;. 

WYND,  V-,  int.  and  sb?  Sc.  Irel.  Also  written  wind 
Sc.  (Jam.)  N.I.';  winde  Frf.;  and  in  forms  wine  N.I.' ; 
wyn  Abd. ;  wyne  Sc.  (Jam.)  [wain(d.]  1.  v.  To  turn 
to  the  left  ;  properly  used  of  horses  and  yoked  oxen. 

Sc.  Applied  to  animals  in  the  yoke,  when  the  driver  wishes 
them  to  come  towards  him.  This  term  is  opposed  to  Haup  (Jam.). 
Abd.  Wyn  them  doon  the  rigs,  min,  b'  the  side  o'  the  corn ! 
Alexander  Ain  Ftk.  (1883)93.    Rnf.  Webster  Rhymes {i&^^)  106. 

Hence  Wyner,  sb.  the  foremost  ox  on  the  right  hand 
in  a  team  of  oxen  ;  pi.  the  foremost  pair  of  oxen. 

ne.Sc.  Gregor  /7A-Z.or«  (i88i)  179.  Bch.  The  names  of  the  six 
pairs  of  oxen  were — foremost  pair,  on  wyner  and  wyner;  second 
do.,  on-steer  draught  and  steer-draught;  3rd  do.,  fore-throck  on 
land  and  fore-throck  in  fur;  4th  do.,  mid-throck  on  land  and  mid- 
tlirock  in  fur  ;  5th  do.,  hind-throck  on  land  and  hind-throck  in  fur  ; 
6th  pair  fit  on  land  and  fit  in  fur,  Pratt  Biichan  in  Alexander 
Rur.  Life  (1877)  35.  Abd.  The  most  important  animals  in  the  team 
were  the  *  fit  owsen  '  and  the  '  wyners.'  .  .  The  wyners  .  . . 
occupied  an  important  position,  in  so  far  as  the  turning  of  the 
unwieldy  team  on  a  moderate  width  of  end-rig  depended  on  their 
easing  the  draught  ofl' gradually  and  featly,  Alexander  ib.  36. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  haup  or  wynd,  fig.  to  turn  to  the  right  or 
left ;  to  be  guided  ;  (2)  to  wynd  again,  to  turn  to  the  left  ; 
used  when  it  is  intended  that  a  cart  or  plough  should  be 
turned  round  and  proceed  in  an  opposite  direction. 

(i)  Sc.  Of  one  who  is  so  obstinate  that  he  can  be  influenced  or 
managed  by  no  means  whatsoever,  it  is  said,  '  He'll  neither  haup 
nor  wynd'  (Jam. j.  Frf.  How  bless'd  is  he  that  to  his  mind.  Has 
got  a  wifie  calm  and  kind,  That  to  his  wish  will  hape  or  winde, 
MoRisoN  Poems  (1790)  79.  Rnf.  M'Gilvray  Poems  (ed.  1862) 
176.     (2)  Sc.  (Jam.) 

3.  int.  A  call  to  a  horse  or  an  ox  to  turn  to  the  left. 
Sc.MoRTONCyr/o..,4^i-ic.  (1863) ;  (Jam.)   Lnk.  By  their  answerin' 

to  our  ca' — Hap,  wyne,  wo  back,  step  awa,  Watson  Po«>»s  (1853) 
35.  Bwk.  Monthly  Mag.  (1814)  I.  31.  N.I.'  Wine  'ere.  Wind 
'ere!  Dwn.  Wine,  Johnny!  wine,  sir,  gee  up!  Lvttle  Robin 
Gordon,  13. 

4.  sb.  "The  call  of '  wyne.' 

Slg.  They  to  their  nags  the  wyne  or  howe  Scarce  heard  repeat, 

MUIR  PufKlS  (1818     36. 


5.  Fig.  A  turn  ;  a  winding. 
Dmf.  To  tell  each   feat,  and  turn  and  wyne  O'  Mungie's  life,  I 
don't  design,  James  Kennedy  Po«)/s  (1823)  80. 
8.  An  end,  a  termination  ;  gen.  used  in  phr.  from  end  to 
Tx'ynd. 

Old.  A  ridge  is  said  to  be  ploughed  frae  end  to  wj'nd,  when 
completely  tilled  ;  a  field  of  corn  is  said  to  be  shorn  frae  end  to 
wyne,  when  all  cut  down  (Jam.).  Don.  Billy  Lappin  in  Cent. 
Mag.  I  Feb.  1900)  601. 

7.  Phr.  wyne  and  onwyne,  to  the  right  and  left ;  every- 
where. 

Abd.  Seek  wyne  and  onwyne,  miss  no  height  nor  how.  And 
cry  whene'er  ye  come  upon  a  know,  Ross  Helenore  (1768)  48,  ed. 
1812;  (G.W.) 

WYND,  WYNE,  see  Wind,  sb},  v.^,  Wynd,  v. 

WYNIS,  V.  Obs.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  To  decay ;  to  pine 
away.     The  same  word  as  Wainisht  (q.v.). 

A  wynist  bairn,  a  child  deca3'ed  by  sickness. 

WYNISH'D,  WYNNIE,  see  Wainisht,  Wynd,  sb} 

WYNT,  V.  Nrf  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  stand  in  line,  as  poles.     Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  (i8s5)  38. 

WYNT,  WYPE,  see  Wind,  sb}.  Wipe,  v},  sb> 

WYRINGING,  vbl.  sb.     Obs.     Sc.     Fretting,  carking. 

Gall.  Whyriping  and  wyringing  are  one,  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
(1824)  479,  ed.  1876. 

WYROCK,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  A  corn  ;  a  boil  or  sore  on 
the  foot.     Cf.  weerock. 

A  corn,  or  bony  excrescence  on  the  feet ;  is  in  common  use,  and 
pronounced  wirrok,  Leyden  Contplaint  Sc.  (ed.  1801)  Gl.  380 
(Jam.,  s.v.  Virrock)  ;  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  boils. 
I  have  heard  it  also  explained,  a  pimple  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  or 
heel,  which  occasions  great  pain,  and  often  grows  to  a  considerable 
size  (Jam.  ib.). 

WYSANS,  WYSE,  see  Wizings,  Wise,  adj.,  v. 

WYSHE,  int.  and  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  weysh. 
1.  int.  A  call  to  a  horse  to  turn  to  the  right.  Abd.,  Kcd. 
(Jam.)       2.  sb.   The  call  of'  wyshe.' 

Kcd.  The  horse  must  do  what  he  is  commanded,  without  other 
direction  than  the  weysh,  .  .  and  to  '  koine  liither,"  Agric.  Sum. 
434  iib.). 

WYSLE,  WYSON,  see  Wyzle,  Weasand. 

WYSS(E.  WYSSON,  see  Wise,  adj.,  Whitsun. 

WYSTER,  see  Whister,  sb},  Wister. 

WYTCH,  sb.  Hrf  [witj.]  A  dial,  form  of  'hutch' 
(q.v.).     Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863). 

WYTENONFA,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  weidi. 
nonfa  Ags.  (Jam.)  A  chill ;  a  fever ;  'an  onfall  of  a  weed.' 
Cf.  weed,  sb.^ 

n.Sc.  The  term  gen.  used  in  the  North,  to  express  that  disease 
peculiar  to  women,  commonly  called  a  weid  (Jam.,  s.v.  Wedony- 
pha).  Bch.  I  was  fley'd  that  she  had  taen  the  wyten-on-fa,  an' 
inlakit  afore  supper,  for  she  shuddered  a' like  a  klippert  in  a  cauld 
day,  Forbes />•»;.  117421  7  {ib.).     Abd.,  Ags.  {ib.) 

WYTHE,  WYTTLE,  see  With,  sb.,  Waith,  v.'. 
Whittle,  sb} 

WYUCHLET,  sb.  Obs.  Ags.  (Jam.)  A  thin,  spare 
person  or  thing. 

WYVABLES,  WYVE,  see  Wirwivvle,  Weave. 

WYVIVVLE,  see  Wirwivvle. 

WYZEN,  WYZERON,  see  Wisen,  Weasand. 

WYZLE,  sb.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Shr.  Also  written 
weisle  s.Chs.' ;  wisle  Shr.' ;  wizle  Der.'^nw.Der.* ;  wysle 
e.Lan.'  ;  wyzel  Lan.'  Chs.^*  [waizl.]  A  potato-stalk  ; 
a  runner,  shoot,  or  top  of  a  potato  ;  the  top  of  var.  vege- 
tables.    Cf  wise,  sb},  wizers. 

Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Chs.  Usually  so  called  after  the  potatoes 
have  been  dug  up  (C.J.B.);  Chs.'^s,  s.Chs.',  Der.2  Shr.>  The 
Rough-Reds  bin  a  capital  croppin'  tato,  an'  throwen  up  mighty 
tall  wisles. 

WYZZEL,  sb.  Hrf.2  [wi-zl.]  The  top  ridge  of  straw 
in  the  thatch  of  a  rick. 

WYZZEN,  see  Wizzen,  v} 
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YA,  adv.    Sc.  Yks.  Lan.   Chs.  Der.  Suf.   Dev.    Also 

written  yaa  Mry.  (Jam.)  S.  &  Oik.'  ;  yah  w.Yks.^  s.Lan.' 

Chs.' ;  yha  Mry.  (Jam.);  and  in  form  yaw  nw.Der.'     [ja; 

ja.]    Yes.    Cf.  yea,  adv. 

Sc.  '  Ya,  wilt  lliou  V  said  Wallace,  '  then  tak  thee  that,'  Jamieson 

Pop.  Ballads  (1806)  II.   175.     S.  &  Ork.',  Mry.  (Jam.)     w.Yks. 

Thah'rt  fair,  my  beluv'd.  yah,  pleasant,  Rogers  S>ig.  Sol.  (i860   i. 

16  ;  w.Yks.2      Lan.  Ya,  bur  ee  did,  Ackworth  Clog  Shop  Chron. 

(1896)   41.      s.Lan.',   Chs.i,   nw.Der.'       Suf.    Ah   ya   so   have   I, 

Strickland  Old  Fri'aids,  l-fc.   (1B64)  324.     Dev.  Drink,  ya,  drink 

abundantly.  Aw  beluvid,  Baird  Siig.  Sol.  (i860)  v.  i.     [5a  (Ya. 

W.).  itn,  ilaque,  eciaiii,yiniiio  {Proiiipl.).] 

YA(A,  see  A,  iittiii.  adj.,  How,  adv.,  One,  Yah,  (';?/.' 
YAA,  YAAB,  YA  AD,  see  Ewe,  sb.\  Ya,  Yab,  Yad,  sb.^ 
YAAG,  I'.     Sh.I.     A  fishing  term  :  to  keep  a  hand-line 

in  constant  motion  in  order  to  attract  tiie  fish  to  the  bait ; 

to  catch  fish  in  such  a  manner. 

He  shot  da  line  an'  beguid  to  yaag,  Spence  Flk-Lorc  (1899 1  246 ; 

S.  &  Ork.i 

[Cp.  \cc\.  jas:a,  to  move  to  and  fro  (VifiFussoN).] 

YAAG,  YAAGER,  see  Yag,  v.'^,  Jagger. 

YAAL,  int.  ?  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Also  in  forms  yail, 
yale,  yell.     An  expression  of  defiance  and  contempt. 

Expressive  of  astonishment  mingled  with  contempt,  at  arrogance 
in  any  person.  Prov.  The  King  said.  Sail ;  The  wind  said,  Yail. 
Abd.  Yaal,  boys  !     Per.,  Ags. 

YAALTA,  int.  Bnft".'  An  expression  used  to  prevent 
a  person  doing  a  thing.     Cf.  yalto. 

YAAM,  YAAP,  see  Yam,  sb.\  Yap,  sb.'^,  adj.,  Yaup,  v. 

YAATE,  see  Give. 

YAB,  V.  Sc.  Also  in  form  yaab  S.  &  Ork.^  [jab.] 
To  talk  incessantly  ;  to  harp  on  a  subject.  S.  &  Ork.', 
Cld.  (Jam.)  Cf.  gab,  sA.'  Hence  (i)  Yaaber,  (2)  Yabbock, 
sb.  an  incessant  talker ;  a  chatterer.    Cf.  abok. 

(i)  Sh.I .  Cld.  (Jam.)     (2)  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

YABBER,  see  Aye  but. 

YABBLE,  V.  and  sb.  Bnft.'  [jabl.]  1.  v.  To  bark 
rapidly.    Cf  gabble.       %.  sb.   The  rapid  barking  of  a  dog. 

Fin  a  geed  into  the  hoose  the  dog  ga'  yabble  it  gart  me  jump. 
3.  Wrangling,  altercation. 

YABBLE,  see  Able,  adj.,  v..  Gabble. 

YABBLOCK,  sb.  Obs.  Cld.  (Jam.)  A  chattering, 
talkative  person,     (s.v.  Yabbock.) 

YABLE,  YABLE-SEA,  see  Able,  adj.,  Yeable  sea. 

YACCORN,  sb.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Also  in  forms  yackran 
n.Cy. ;  yakeron  Yks. ;  yakron  n.Yks.*  A  dial,  form  of 
'acorn.' 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).     n.Yks.  Science  Gossip  (1882)  66  ;  n.Yks."* 

YACHLE,  V.  w.Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  Also  in  form 
yauchle.  [ja'xl.]  To  walk  in  an  awkward,  shuffling 
manner,  like  a  person  with  loose  joints  ;  to  walk  with  diffi- 
culty.    Hence  Yachlin,  sb.  one  who  walks  in  such  a  way. 

YACHT,  V.     Sc.     [jaxt.]     To  own.     See  Aught,  v. 

Abd.  Them't  yachts  the  grun,  Alexander yo/j»"y  GilJb  (i87i)xi. 

YACK,  sb.'     Sh.I.     [jak.]     A  jacket.     S.  &  Ork.' 

[Dan.  /akke,  a  jacket  (Larsen).  | 

YACk,  sA.2  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  yackie  S.  &  Ork.' 
[jak.]     An  Eskimo.     S.  &  Ork.' 

YACK,  sb.^  and  v.'  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form 
yaik  Lth.  1.  sb.  In  phr.  in  a  yack,  in  a  state  of 
perplexity.        2.  v.  To  be  in  perturbation. 

Ltli.  A'  yaikin',  in  great  perturbation. 
VOL.  VI. 


YACK,  ».'  Obs.  Sc.  To  talk  thickly.  Gall.  Mac- 
taggart £';7rir/.  (1824).  (s.v.  Yabbock.)  Hence  Yackuz, 
sb.  a  person  who  talks  thickly,     ib. 

YACK,  see  Oak,  Yark,  v.' 

YACKAZ,!'.   s.Chs.'    [ja'kaz.]   To  whimper;  to  whine. 

Naay,  du)nu  set  ugy'ai't  11  j'aak-uzin  fi)dhaat-nz  ;  ur  yoa>  goa 
bed  biaay  t  aan'i  siip'ur. 

YACKEN,  ti.  Cum.  Wm.  Also  in  form  yocken  Win. 
To  thrash  severely.     Cf.  yark,  i'.'  7. 

Cum.  Gcit.  applied  to  animals,  but  not  invariably(E.W.P.).  Wm. 
Ah'll  yocken  tlii,  thoo  gurt  idle  leeum  (B.K.). 

YACKER,  see  Acre,  sb.,  Yakker. 

YACKEY-YAA, aA.  Nhb.'  [jaki-ja.]  Used  as  a  term 
of  contempt  for  an  impertinent  fellow. 

He's  a  gobby  kind  o"  a  fellow,  a  reg'lor  snort — the  yackey-yaa  ! 

YACKIE,  see  Yack,  sb.'^ 

YACKLE,  s6.'  Hrf.  Som.  Also  in  form  yokel  Som. 
[jaekl.]  The  green  woodpecker,  Gcciniis  viridis.  See 
Hickwall ;  cf  yaffle,  sb. 

Hrf.'  Som.  The  common  Green  Woodpecker,  called  here  the 
Rainpie  and  Yokel,  frequents  our  elms  and  orchards,  Compton 
IVinscombe  Sketches  (1882)  120. 

YACKLE,  sb.'^  and  v.  Sh.  &  Or.I.  [ja-kl.]  1.  sb.  A 
molar  tooth;  a  grinder.   Cf  axle-tooth,  yakee,yattle,  sA.' 

Sh.I.  Sank  hisyacklesfair  inta  da  baa  o' his  leg.  Burgess /fosMii? 
(1892)  14.     Or.I.  (S.A.S.%  S.  &  Ork.i 

2.  V.  To  gnaw.    Or.I.  Ellis  Pronmic.  (1889)  V.  801. 

[1.  ON.  I'a.vl.  a  jaw-tooth,  grinder  (Vigfusson).] 

YACKS,  int.  s.Chs.'  Also  in  forms  yacks,  yahks. 
[jaks;  jaks;  jeks.]   An  exclamation  of  disgust.   Cfjakes. 

YACK-YAR(D,si.  Lin.  The  common  ragwort.  Swwb 
Jacobaea.     n.Lin.',  nw.Lin.  (B.  &  H.)     Cf  yark-rod. 

YACORN,  see  Acorn,  v. 

YAD,  s6.'  Sc.  Nhb.  Lakel.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in 
forms  yaad  Nhb.'  Cum.'";  yaid  Sc.  (Jam.  SiippL);  yaud 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  n.Yks.'^  m.Yks.' w.Yks.'  Lan.';  yawd  Sc. 
(Jam.  Siippl.)  N.Cy.'  n.Yks.^  e.Yks.' ;  yoad  Cum.'^*;  yod 
Lakel.^  Cum.'*;  yode  n.Yks.'  w.Yks.  ne.Lan.'  [jad ; 
jod.]  L  A  work-horse  or  mare  ;  a  riding-horse  ;  an 
old,  worn-out  horse.     The  same  word  as  Jade  (q.v.). 

Sc.  (A.W.),  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  A  ford  near  Thoineyburn,  on  Nortli 
Tyne,  is  known  as  the  '  aad  yaad  ford.'  Lakel.=  Cum.  Come 
Gwordie  lad,  unyoke  the  yad,  Anderson  Ballads  led.  18081  i; 
Cum.i2*  Yks.  Ray  (1691V  n.Yks.'^s,  e.Yks.',  m.Yks  '  w.Yks. 
HuTTON7o»)/oCrtz«(i78i'i;  w.Yks.' There's  booses  plenty  theear, 
an  ye  may  tack  yer  yaud  theear  yoursel,  ii.  293.     Lan.',  ne.Lan.' 

2.  Conip.  (i)  Yawd-geeat,  a  horse-track,  a  bridle-road. 
n.Yks.'  :  (2)  -stick,  a  riding-switch,  ib.  ;  (3)  -wand,  a 
wand  used  in  driving  horses.  Cum.'*  Cf  gad,  s4.'  3; 
(4)  wath,  a  horse-ford  across  a  stream.  n.Yks.*  3.  An 
old  cow.  Sc.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863).  4.  Fig. 
Used  as  a  term  of  contempt  for  a  woman,  asp.  one  of 
slovenly  habits  or  a  vicious  nature. 

Sc.  A  familiar  or  contemptuous  name  for  a  female-servant 
(Jam.  Sh/i/i/.X  n.Yks.' Applied  also,  as  'jade'  is,  to  either  female, 
or  sheanimal,  in  the  way  of  vituperation.  Sometimes  applied  in 
the  way  of  abuse  to  a  man. 

YAD,  sb.~  Obs.  Fif  (Jam.)  A  piece  of  bad  coal, 
which  becomes  a  white,  ashy  lump  when  burnt. 

YAD,  sb.^  Obs.  Cld.  Ayr.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form 
yaud.  A  thread,  which  in  the  act  of  reeling  has  been  let 
over  one  of  the  reel-spokes. 

4c 
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YADDER,  sb.     Sh.I.    [ja'dsr.]    An  indefinite  quantity. 
Cf.  gaddery.        '  A  yadder  o'  mOr  faels '  (J.S.\ 
YADDER,  V.    Cum.    [ja'dtJar.]    To  talk  incessantly; 

to  chatter.  r    1    ,  r,- 

Crnn.i;  cum."  Thooyadders  and  talks  like  a  gurt  feul.  '  Bit  elter 
aw  'at  ah'd  beenyadderen  aboot  ah  cuddn't  verra  weel  be  off  takken 
t'  bet,'  IV.  C.  T.  X.  (1897)  25,  col.  i. 

YADDLE,  sb.    So.  Nhb.  Cum.    Also  in  form  yeddle 
Sc.  (Jam.)   Nhb.     [ja-dl ;    je'dl.]      Dunghill    drainings ; 
cows' urine.    Nhb.  (J.M.M.)    Cum.  Brockett  G/.  (1846). 
The  same  word  as  Addle,  sb.^    Hence  Yeddlie,  adj.  of 
water  :  thick,  muddy.     Lth.  (Jam.) 
YADDLE,  V.'    Cum.*    [ja-dl.]    To  earn.    See  Addle,  f.^ 
YADDLE,  K.*    Cum.'*    [jadl.]    To  speak  quickly  and 
unwisely. 
YADDLE,  v.^    Obs.    Cld.  (Jam.)    To  contend. 
YADE,  YAE,  YAEW,  see  Jade,  One,  Hew,  v.^ 
YAFF,  v}    Sc.    [jaf.]    To  talk  nonsense  ;  to  prate ; 
to  talk  pertly.    Cf.  gaff,  v.^  »   ,      ^ 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  Nocht  but  dress  an'  daffin'  An  yaffin,  wi 
haveral  tongues  Mang  lassocksgilpie,  Hamilton  Po«;(S  (ed.  1885) 
loi ;  Wha  tell  ta  tale,  triumphant  yaffin,  Through  a'  ta  town, 
Str'uthers  Poet.  Tales  (1838)  94. 

YAFF,  1'.^  and  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Not. 
Lin.  Also  in  form  yefif  ne.Yks.'  [jaf.]  1.  v.  To  bark  ; 
to  yelp.     Cf  waff,  v.'^,  youf(f. 

Sc.  Jam.)  ;  Uill  ye  no  let  me  hear  what  the  man  wants  wi 
your  yaffing?  Scott  Guy  M.  (1815)  i ;  Wha  is't  that  brings  dogs 
to  the  kirk,  yaff-yaffin'  ?  Ford  Thistledown  (1891)  46.  Feb.  Monie 
a  dowg  at  sterns  stood  yaffin',  Affleck  Poet.  IVks.  (1836:  121. 
ii.Cy.  (HALL.^,  n-Yks.',  ne.Yks.i,  w.Yks.",  ne.Lan.i,  Chs  1^3 
s.Chs.'  U  lifl  yaaf-in  tooud  !  tuurn  im  aayt,  un  let  im  yaayk  i;th 
fuwd.     Der.2,  nw.Der.',  Not.^,  n.Lin.',  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

2.  Fig.   To  reprehend  sharply  ;  to  scold  ;  to  nag. 

Lth. The auld  harridan  was  a  yammerin',  yaffin',  yelpin',  yatterin' 
yad,  Strathesk  More  Bits  yei.  1885)  257.     Rxb.  (Jam.) 

3.  sb.  The  bark  of  a  dog. 

Rnf.  The  yaff  Camsteery  O'  red  or  black-nosed  poodle  hairy, 
Young  Lochlonwnd  (1872)  81.     Not.^ 
YAFF,  z'.3  Bdf  [jaef.]  To  devour  ravenously.  (J.W.B.) 
YAFFER,  see  Heifer. 

YAFFINGALE,  5*.  Brks.  Hmp.  Wil.  Som.  Also  in 
forms  yaffingal  Brks.  ;  yappingale  Som.  ;  yelpingal 
Brks.';  yelpingale  Brks.;  yoppingal  Wil.  [jaefingel.] 
The  green  woodpecker,  Gmnits  viridis. 

Brks.  (M.J.B.  i;  Gl.  (18521;  Brks.'  Hmp.  So  called  from  its 
loud  shrill  laugh,  Wise  New  Forest  (1883)  187;  Hmp.»  Wil. 
Swainson  Birds  (1885)  100.  n.Wil.  (G.E.D.)  e.Som.  W.  &  J. 
G/.  U873V 

YAFFLE,  sb.  and  v.^  Yks.  Not.  Lei.  War.  Hrf.  Glo. 
Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  Wil.  Som.  Dev.  Also  written 
yaffel  Glo.'  Sus.^  Hmp.';  and  in  forms  yaffil  Hrf.'; 
yaffler   Sur.'   Som.     [ja-fl,  jaefl.]  1.   sb.    The  green 

woodpecker,  Gecimts  viridis.     See  Hickwall. 

w.Yks.  Yks.  IVkh.  Post  {Dec.  31,  1898).  Not.',  Lei.i,  War.3, 
Hrf.>,  Glo.i,  Ken.',  Sur.',  Sus. '2,  Hmp.'  Wil.  Smith  Birds  ( 1887) 
251.  e.Som.  W.&  J.  G/.  (1873).  Dev.W.L.P.)  [Thespasmodic 
laughter  of  the  yaffel,  Standard  (May  12,  1890)  7,  col.  3.] 
2.  V.  Of  a  woodpecker  :  to  utter  a  cry. 
Wil.  A  woodpecker  yaffledashe  flew  across,  Kennard  Diogenes 
(1893)  vi. 

YAFFLE,  v."  Yks.  Not.  [ja-fl.]  I.  Wiih  about :  to 
gossip.  n.Yks.^  Cf.  waffle,  v.^  4.  2.  To  talk  fast  and 
unmeaningly;  to  mumble,as  a  toothless  person.  n.Yks.'^*, 
m.Yks.'        3.  To  trifle.     Not.* 

YAFFLE,  v.^  Yks.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 
[ja-fl.]  To  bark  ;  to  yelp  ;  to  yap,  as  a  little  dog.  Cf. 
waffle,  v.^ 

n.Yks.^,  w.Yks.' 25,  Der.',  nw.Der.'  Not.  They  were  yaffiing  a 
bit  again  the  hedgerow,  but  they  could  make  nothingof  it  (I-.C.M.)  ; 
Not.'  Lin.'  Their  dog  is  always  j-afHing.  Lei.'  A  yafflin'  little 
mooiigril.     Nhp.',  War.^ 

Hence  Yaffler,  sb.,Jig.  a  snappish  person. 
n.  Yks.'  A  desperate  yaffler. 

YAFFLE,  v.*  Yks.  Oxf  Suf  Ken.  Hmp.  Also  in 
forms  yoffle,  yuffle  Ken.'  [jafl,  jse-fl.]  1.  To  eat,  esp. 
to  eat  or  drink  greedily  and  with  noise.     Cf  waffle,  v.^ 


n.Yks.  Ah  can't  yaffle  it  (T.S.).  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  Ken.  Sa  when 
we  lickt  de  platters  out,  An  yoffled  down  de  beer,  Masters  Dick 
and  Sal  (c.  1821)  st.  66  ;  Ken.',  Hmp.' 

Hence  Yaffler,  sb.  an  eater. 

Oxf.i  'E's  a  good  yaffler,  MS.  add. 
2.  To  snatch  ;  to  take  illicitly. 

Suf.'  A  poacher's  dog  snapping  up  a  hare  would  be  said  to 
yaffle  it. 

YAFFLE,  see  Hickwall,  Jaffle,  sb.\  Yafful. 
YAFFUL,  sb.  and  v.    Oxf  Dev.  Cor.  Amer.  Nfld.    Also 
written  yaffel  Dev.' ;  yaffle  Oxf.'  Dev.  Cor.  Nfld.     [jse-fl.] 

1.  sb.   A  handful ;  an  armful.     See  Jaffle,  s6.' 

Dev.  Thee'rt  but  a  yaffle,  and  most  nashun  light,  Daniel  Bride 
ofScio,  <^c.  (1842)  180  ;  Dev.',  Cor.'  [Amer.  Dial.  Notes  (1895) 
I.  381.  Nfld.  Applied  especially  but  not  exclusively  to  gathering 
up  the  fish  which  have  been  spread  out  to  dry,  a  small  yaffle 
expressing  as  many  as  can  be  held  in  the  two  hands  together, 
and  a  large  yaffle,  what  a  man  can  gather  in  his  two  arms  (G.P.).] 

2.  Money. 

Oxf.'  A  bad  'aus  [horse]  costs  as  much  to  keep  as  a  good  un, 
but  it  takes  a  little  moor  yaffle  to  buy  'im,  MS.  add. 

3.  V.  To  carry  in  a  loose  armful ;  to  pull  about. 

w.Cor.  For  with  the  furze  they  yaffled  in  A  lot  of  dirty  looch, 
Thomas  Randigal  Rhymes  (1895)  2a  ;  (M.A.C.)     [Nfld.  (G.P.)] 

4.  To  throw  down  roughly. 

Cor.*  'Stead  of  taking  him  up  careful,  he  reg'lar  yaffuled  him 
into  a  chair. 

YAG,  s6.'  Sh.L  [jag.]  Fine  dust  of  flour  or  meal. 
S.  &  Ork.' 

YAG,  I'.'  Sh.I.  [jag.]  To  act  as  a  pedlar ;  to  trade. 
S.  &Ork.'    Cfjag(g,  s6.' 

YAG,  a'  and  s6.'  Sc.  Chs.  e.An.  Also  in  form  yaag 
Sc.  (Jam.)  S.  &  Ork.»  Bnff.'  [jag.]  1.  v.  To  make  a 
noise  ;  to  talk  angrily ;  to  importune  incessantly ;  to 
irritate,  nag;  to  quarrel. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Fae  da  dim  rives  till  black  dayset  shu's  yaag, 
yaag,  yaagin',  Yacob  dis,  Yacob  dat,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  5; 
S.  &Ork.',  s.Chs.'  e.An.';  e.An.' Two  female  servants,  who  look 
favourably  on  the  same  lad,' are  oUost  [always]  yaggingone  another." 
2.  To  give  a  short  bark,  as  a  dog.  s.Chs.'  3.  To 
gossip.  Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnff.'  Hence  Yaager,  sb.  one  given 
to  gossip.  Bnfl".'  4.  s6.  Gossip  ;  the  act  of  gossiping. 
ib.        5.  A  gossip,     ib. 

[1.  Cp.  Icel.yrt^,  a  quarrel,  squabble  ;  jagast  (t&^cx.),  to 
altercate  (Vigfusson).] 

YAG,  v.^  n.Yks.'  [jag.]  To  stare.  Hence _j'«^s  thee, 
phi:  look  you  ! 

YAGE,  V.   w.Yks.'   [jedg.]    To  scratch  ;  to  '  root  about.' 
As  a  pig  does,  or  as  a  dog  scratches  himself  when  he  has  the 
mange. 

Hence  Yager,  sb.  a  dealer  in  scrap-iron. 
So  called  because  he  ransacks  heaps  of  old  iron. 
YAGGAZ,  see  Yaggle. 

YAGGER,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  clandestine  purchaser  of 
things  unfairly  disposed  of.  S.  &  Ork.'  The  same  word 
as  Jagger. 

YAGGLE,  V.  and  sb.  s.Chs.'  Also  in  form  yaggaz. 
[ja-gl.]        1.  V.  To  wrangle  ;  to  quarrel.    Cf.  jaggle. 

Ahy  pit-i  aan-ibdi  uz  aaz-  bey  i)dh  aays  widh  um,  fur  ahy)m 
shoour  dhi  dim  nuwt  biiyaag-1,  yaag-l,yaag-l  au-  dhu  bles-iid  dee-. 
2.  sb.    A  quarrel. 

Ahy  eeurd  um  aavin  d  bit  dv  u  yaag-1  ubaay-t  siim-ut. 
YAH,  ;';;/.'  Sc.  Lei.  War.  Brks.  Also  written  ya  Sc. ; 
yaa  Brks.'  [ja.]  An  exclamation  of  contempt  or  derision. 
Sh.I.  Ya,  Willie,  doo's  shure  ta  ken  a'  aboot  hit,  Sh.  News  (Aug. 
31,  1901).  Frf.  Yah  !  Damish  your  skins,  I  cud  thrash  the  whole 
pack  o' ye,  Salmond  il/n«5a»rf)' (1903)  128.  Lei.',War.3  Brks.' 
Yaa  !   I  knawed  as  'e  cood'nt  car  a  zack  o'  berley. 

YAH,  ;■«/.'  Hmp.  [ja.]  Come  hither !  a  carter's 
command  to  the  hind  horse.    (H.R.) 

YAH,  see  A,  tmiii.  adj.,  How,  adi'.,  One,  Ya,  Yar,  ndj. 
YAHR,  poss.  adj.    w.Yks.*     [ja(r).]     A   dial,  form    of 
'our':  used  emphatically. 

YAI,  YAID,  see  Yea,  adv.,  Yad,  s6.' 
YAIK,  Ji.     s.Sc.  (Jam.)     A  dial,  form  of 'ache.' 
YAIK,  see  Yack,  sb.^,  Yowk,  ■</.' 
YAIK(E,  sb.     Obs.     Sc.     A  stroke  ;  a  blow. 
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(Jam.)  ;  At  the  rack  o'  the  Lord  o"  hosts  his  han'  whan  he  raxes 
't  atovvre 't  \vi'ayaik,WADDELL/5aiVjA(i879)xix.  16;  Francisque- 
MiCHEL  Lang.  (1882)  428. 

YAIL,  sh}  Hmp.  Soni.  An  upright  stake  in  a  hurdle. 
Hmp.  (H.E.)    e.Som.  VV.  &  J.  CI.  (1873). 

YAIL,  ^Zi.^    Chs.'    A  dial,  form  of 'isle.' 

YAIL,  see  Whole,  Yaal. 

YAIR,  sb.  Obs.  So.  Nhb.  Dur.  Also  written  yaire 
So.  (Jam.)  ;  yare  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Dur. ;  and  in 
form  yaar  Mry.        1.  See  below. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Rs.  There  are  a  good  number  of  salmon  caught  on 
the  sea-coast,  sometimes  by  nets  and  cobles, .  .  but  chiefly  by  means 
of  yaires,  or  small  enclosures,  built  in  a  curve  or  semicircular  form 
near  the  shore.  At  high  water  the  salmon  comes  within  these 
yaires,  and  at  low  water  is  easily  taken,  having  no  way  to  escape. 
Statist.  Ace.  I.  282  {ib.y,  Mry.  An  enclosure,  formed  of  stakes 
wattled  with  twigs  or  brush-wood.  .  .  The  vestiges  of  three 
diflerent  yfiars  may  be  still  traced  on  the  sands.  From  8  to  12 
barrel  of  salmon  used  formerly  to  be  the  produce.  .  .  On  some 
occasions,  herrings,  but  rarely,  have  been  found  inclosed,  Shaw 
Hist.  Mry.  (1882)  II.  162.  Clc.  Upon  the  point  of  these  inches, 
they  erect  what  are  called  yares,  a  sort  of  scaflbld  projecting  into 
the  water,  upon  which  they  build  little  huts  to  protect  them  from 
the  weather :  from  these  scaffolds  they  let  down  at  certain  times 
of  the  tide,  tlirir  nets,  and  are  often  very  successful  in  taking  the 
smaller  fish,  5/(j//i/.  ..4 cc.  XVIII.  597  (Jam.).  Drab.  A  yare  is  built 
of  stones  .  .  .  about  four  feet  in  height,  and  of  considerable  length, 
and  stretches  out  into  the  river  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  or  of 
three  sides  of  a  square  ;  but  to  give  it  a  probability  of  succeeding, 
it  must  proceed  from  n  point  of  land,  so  as  to  inclose  a  bay,  ib. 
XVII.  217.  N.Cy.i  Nhb.'  On  the  Tweed,  North  Yarewick,  &c. 
■  Aug.  27,  1345.  A  yare  called  the  Rutyare,  which  used  to  extend 
to  the  mid-water  of  Tviie  :  another  yare,  of  like  extent,  called 
Malcyare,  near  the  Redheugh — all  west  of  Tyne  bridge,'  Welford 
Hist.  Newcastle.,  I.  124.  Dur.  This  word  in  general  denotes  a  fish 
lock, sometimes  a  mill  dam,  Raine  Charters,  &c.  Finc/iale  (1837)  32. 
2.  Comp.  (I)  Yair-fishing,  fishing  by  means  of 'yairs'  ; 
(2)  -haugh,  a  '  haugh  '  on  which  there  is  a  'yair';  (3) -net, 
see  below. 

(i)  Sc.  HiSLor  Aiiecdols  (1874)  542.  Dmb.  Yair  fishings,  so 
productive  in  this  parish  [Cardross],seem  to  be  almost  peculiar  to 
it,  5/n//si'.  ^ff.  XVTI.217  (Jam.).  (2)  Nlib.i  (3)  n.Sc.  A  long  net 
extending  into  the  bed  of  a  river,  inclined  upwards,  and  fixed  by 
poles  (Jam.)  ;  Interrogated  for  the  heritors.  Whether  the  feith-nets 
.  .  .  and  yarc-net,  are  stent-nets?  depones  That  they  are  not; 
and  that  no  nets  can  be  counted  stent-nets,  unless  such  as  cross 
the  water.  State  Leslie  ofPoivis  (1805)  78  iib.) ;  The  .  .  .  yare-rets 
extend  at  least  three  fourths  across  the  channel  of  the  river,  and 
are  fixed,  stented,  and  immoveable  nets,  ib.  356  ;  The  yare-net  is 
about  thirty-six  fathoms  in  length,  and  about  two  and  one-half 
fathoms  in  depth  ;  .  .  and  the  poles  that  fix  each  end  of  the  yare- 
net  may  be  about  two  fathoms  and  one-half  in  length,  ib.  109. 

YAIRD,  see  Yard,  sb.'^ 

YAIRDIN,  sb.     Sc.     A  dial,  form  of '  garden.' 

Abd.  Frae  Justice  Port  to  Windmill  hill  Wis  wavin'  green  wi' 
yairdins  a',  VValker  Bards  Bon-Accord  1 1887)  553. 

YAIT,  YAK,  YAKE,  see  Oat,  Yate,  Oak,  Yark,  v.' 

YAKEE,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  yacke.  [jaki.]  A 
double  tooth;  a  grinder.  (Coll.  L.L.B.),  S.  &  Ork.i  Cf. 
yackle,  sb.'^ 

YAKKER,  sb.  w.Cy.  Som.  Also  in  form  yacker  Som. 
A  dial,  form  of  acorn.'  w.Cy.(HALL.)  Hence  Yackery, 
mlj.  of  pigs  :  old  enough  to  eat  acorns  ;  see  below. 

SwEETMAN  IViiicaiiloii  Gl.  (,1885);  This  word  is  mostly  used 
where  oaks  are  cultivated  and  where  the  pigs  are  let  loose  to  cat 
the  acorns.  The  baby  pigs  accompany  their  mothers  and  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  eat  the  acorns  they  are  said  to  be  yackery. 
'  Your  little  pigs  are  growing.'  '  Yes,  they  are  getting  yackery  ' 
[able  to  provide  for  themselves]  (G.S.). 

YAKKER-SPIRE,  see  Acrospire,  v. 

YAL,  see  Ale,  Hale,  adj.,  Yauld. 

YALD,  adj.  Obs.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Niggardly,  parsi- 
monious. 

YALD,  see  Yauld,  Yield,  v. 

YALDER,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Also  in  form  youlder 
w.Yks.'^  [ja'ldsr.]  1.  v.  To  bark  noisily  and  rapidly. 
S.  &  Ork.',  Cai.',  w.Yks.^  Cf.  golder,  yoller.  2.  sb.  The 
noisy  and  rapid  barking  of  a  dog,  esp.  when  in  pursuit 
of  prey,  or  when  bringing  an  animal  to  bay.    ib. 


YALDIE,  YALDRAN,  YALDRIN,  see  Yoldring. 

YALE,  si.     Ob.'i.    e.An.'    A  small  quantity. 

YALE,  V.  Sh.I.  Cum.  Yks.  Suf.  Also  in  forms  yaal 
S.  iL  Ork.' ;  yele  Cum.;  yeyl  Yks.  [jel.]  To  cry;  to 
howl  ;  to  fret  like  a  sick  child  ;  to  grumble.  S.  &  Ork.', 
Cum.  (K.,  s.v.  Youl),  n.Yks.  (I.W.),  Suf.' 

YALK,  V.  and  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  yaalk.  1.  v. 
To  bark  ;  to  yelp. 

He  fled  furt  yalkin.  wi'  his  tail  atween  his  legs,  Sh.  News  (Oct. 
14,  1899)  ;  Stewart  Tales  ^1892)  252. 
2.  sb.   A  bark  ;  a  yelp. 

Da  gaalders  o'  auld  Berry,  an'  da  yaalks  o'  da  whaalp,  brought 
Girzzie  i'  da  door.  S/i.  News  ^Oct.  22,  i898>. 

YALL,  J'.     Obs.    n.Cy.    Togo.     Bailey  (1721). 

YALL,  YALLA,  see  Yawl,  v.',  Yellow. 

YALLACK,  inf.  Oxf.  Brks.  Wil.  Also  in  forms 
yellook  Brks.';  yellucks  Wil.' ;  yollock  0.\f.'  fjaelak, 
jelak.]  Look  here  !  an  e.\clamation  denoting  surprise  or 
calling  attention  to  anything.     Cf.  hullocky. 

Oxf.',  Brks.'  Wil '  This  is  usually  pronounced  Hellucky,  and 
is  a  contraction  of  '  Here  look  ye  !  '  '  Now  which  way  is  it  ? '  .  .  . 
'  Yellucks,'  said  the  boy,  meaning  '  Look  here,'  Jefferies  Greene 
Ftrne  Farm  (1880)  v  (s.v.  Hullocky). 

YALLACKIE,  see  Yallock. 

YALLACRACK,  s*.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  yallicrack. 
[ja'lakrak.]  A  loud  outcry;  a  great  noise  of  voices;  an 
angry  altercation. 

'Loup  mad  fir  a  tingo'  moos  [mouse].  Dat's  a  yallicrack  IVae  twa 
young  wimmin  ! '  William  cried,  as  he  ran  efter  da  moos,  Sli.  News 
l,Oct.  22,  1898^  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

Y  ALL  A-OMMER,  Y  ALLER,  see  Yellowombei,  Yoller. 

YALLIECKIE,  YALLOCH,  see  Yallock,  Yelloch. 

YALLOCK,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  in  forms  yallackie 
Bnff.'  ;  yallieckie  ne.Sc.  The  ycllow-auimer,  Eiiibrrisa 
cilyiitella. 

ne.Sc.GREGOR  fW-Z.o»e  (1881)  140.  Bnff.'  Nhb.' (s.v.  Yellow- 
yowl  ey). 

YALLOP,  V.     Sus.     [jae-lap.]     To  snuggle. 

(E.E.S.) ;  The  younguns  heads  ayallopen  Right  in  der  mother's 
lap,  Lower  Jan  Cladpole,  st.  44. 

YALLOT,  see  Yallow-wort. 

YALLOW,  sb.  Lan.  A  dial,  form  of  '  yarrow,'  Achillea 
MilltJoUiim. 

YALLOWCHY,  adj.     Sc.     Yellowish. 

Frf.  I  d'na  care  for  her  hair  either, .  .  something  mair  yallowchy 
vvid  be  an  improvement,  Barrie  Licht  ';i888)  viii. 

YALLO'W-'WORT,  sb.  Chs.  Shr.  Hrf.  Also  in  form 
yallot  Hrf.'    A  mild  form  of  jaundice. 

s.Chs.'  Shr.  BuRNH  F/zt-Z-ox  1883-6)  184;  Shr.'  A  severer 
type  is  called  the  '  black  jaunders.'  '  Poor  owd  Mr.  Jandreil  o'  the 
Grove  is  very  bad  now ;  'e's  'ad  the  j'allow-wort  a  lung  wilde,  an' 
it's  turned  to  the  black-jaunders.'     Hrf.' 

YALLY.sZ).  Obsol.  n.Lan.'  Ijali.]  Ten  byes  at  football. 

YALM,  see  Haulm. 

YALP,  V.     Obs.    Wxf.'     To  vomit. 

YALP,  see  Yelp,  v. 

YALTIE,  adv.  and  int.  Obs.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  1.  adv. 
Slowly.         2.  int.  Take  leisure  ! 

YALTO,  int.  Abd.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form  yaltoco. 
Used  to  denote  surprise  or  deliance.     Cf.  yaalta. 

YAM,  56.'  Sc.  Also  in  form  yaam  Sh.I.  (jam.]  A 
potato. 

Shi.  What  cam  o'  da  twartree  yaams  'at  I  set  oot  inunder  da 
trap?  5/1.  News  (Oct.  29,  18981.  Edb.  There  is  a  demand  for 
the  large  coarse  varieties  of  potatoe,  improperly  called  'yams,' 
Pennecuik  IVks.  (1715)  78,  ed.  1815.  Wgt.  Fraser  Wigtown 
(1877)  304. 

YAM,  t'.' and  s6.''  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lin.  Cant,  [jam.]  \.  v. 
To  eat  greedily  and  with  noise  ;  to  chew. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.  ,  n.Yks.",  m.Yks.'     Cant.  LiJcB.M.  Carew  (1791). 
2.  sb.   The  noise  made  in  eating.     n.Lin.' 

YAM,  V.'    Pem.    [jam.]    To  crave ;  to  long. 

s.Pem.  A's  yamming  for  'is  dinner.  John  yams  to  go  to  lime,  a 
canna  bear  to  hedge  (W.M.M.). 

YAM,  see  Aim,  v.,  Hame,  sb}.  Home. 

YAMBER,  V.  Lei.'  War.'  [ja-mb3(r).]  To  scold  ;  to 
abuse  freely. 
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YAMF(F,  see  Yamph. 

YA1\IMAL(S,  adj.  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Also  in  forms  yammel, 
yammils  S.  &  Ork.'  [ja'ml(z.]  Born  in  the  same  year, 
twins. 

S.  &  Ork.^     Or.I.  He  is  yammals  with  John  (S.A.S.\ 

[Cp.  0]>i.jafii-aIdri,  one  of  the  same  age  (Vigfusson).] 

YAMMER,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  War.  Amer.  Also 
written  yamer  Bnft".' ;  yammirSc.  ;  and  in  forms  jammer 
Gall.  UIs. ;  yamner  n.Sc.  ;  yamour,  yaumer,  yaumnier, 
yaumor  Sc. ;  yaumour,  yawmer  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  yermer, 
yimmer  N.I.';  yomer  Sc.  (Jam.)  [ja-m3(r.]  1.  v.  To 
lament;  to  cry  aloud  fretfully;  to  fret;  to  whimper;  to 
complain ;  to  grumble. 

Sc.  (jAiM.);  It's  just  wonderful  what  yammering  and  tears  can 
accomplish,  Keith //;f//(7)(  i/;if/f  (1896)  175.  Bnff.'  Abd.  The  lasses 
yamour  frae  their  wheel,  Keith  Farmer's  Ha'  (1774)  St.  37.  Per. 
We  doubt  an'  yamour,  trust,  and  yet  repine,  Stewart  Character 
(1857")  126.  w.Sc.  It  [the  baby]  yammered  on  night  and  day, 
Napier  Flk-Lore  (1879)  41.  Lth.  When  the  loon  his  story  began 
Jist  like  an  auld  wife  he  did  yammer,  M'^NEiLLPn's/oi  (c.  1895^  67. 
Slk.  Lie  quate,  ye  vile  yaumerin  imp,  Chr.  North  Noctcs  (ed. 
1856)  III,  267.  Kcb.  The  wean  begood  tae yammer.  Trotter  Gall. 
Gossip  (1901)  373.  N.I.i,  UIs.  (M.B.-S.)  N.Cy.i  Complain  con- 
tinuously, like  a  dog  shut  up.  Nhb.'  Lakel.^  What's  ta  keep 
yammeren  aboot?  w.Yks.^  Lan.  Bits  o' childher  3'ammerin' for 
a  bit  o'  meight,  Waugh  Owd  Bedle,  264  ;  Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Yer  thi 
heaw  yon'  chylt's  yammerin'.  Stf.'  Lin.  If  her  bairns  are  not 
healing  and  yammering  round  her,  Streatfeild  ii'«.  and  Danes 
(1884)364.  n. Lin.' Dang  them  bairns  !  thaay're  alius  3'amnierin' 
aboot,  while  you  can  hear  noht.  War.^  \_AmeT.  Dial.  Notes  {\8<j6) 
1.427.] 

Hence  Yammer-youl,  sb.  a  bell  in  the  Paisley  Wee 
Steeple  ;  see  below. 

Rnf.  My  3'aumer  youl,  which  used  to  share  Ilk  mourner's  sigh, 
Mitchell  Wee  Steeple  (1840)  42  ;  Yaumer  youl  acquired  its  name 
by  being  always  rung  when  a  burial  was  passing  the  Wee  Steeple, 
ib.  note  49. 
2.  To  make  a  great  outcry,  or  a  loud,  disagreeable  noise ; 
to  talk  loudly  or  persistentlj';  to  shout ;  to  scold. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Da  street  is  foo  o'  Dutchmen  waerin'  klogs,  an' 
atween  der  yammerin  an'daLerrickboysyellin' . . .  doc  niver heard 
da  laek,  Sli.  News  June  22,  1901).  Bnff.'  To  urge  importunately; 
followed  by  '  at.'  Rnf.  Unless  again  in  words  I  staumer.  Your  criti- 
cisms maks  me  yaumer,  Webster  Rhymes  (.18351  168.  Ayr.  The 
wife,  who  was,  however,  nane  of  your  yaumerin'  tawpies,  Service 
Dr.  Diiguid  (1887)  140.  Edb.  Ballantine  Gaberlimeie  (ed.  1875) 
Gl.  Lth.  E'en  wee  buffy  Jock,  an'  his  daft  titty  Bess,  A'  yaummer 
for  Patie  the  Packman,  Ballantine  Poems  (1856)  109.  Rxb. 
Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)245.  GaW.  Crockkit  Standard  Bearer 
(1898)  83.  Nhb.  What  do's  th' want !  yammering  and  shouting 
as  kin  yen  was  deef,  Bewick  Tyneside  Tales  (1850)  13.  w.Dur.' 
What's  ta  yammerin  at  1  Cum.'  ;  Cum."  She's  yammcran  at  meh 
t'day  by  t'lenth.  w.Yks.'^,  ne.Lan.'  Lin.  His  mother  yammers  at 
him:  she  keeps  yammering  at  him,  and  it  don't  do  no  good  (R.E.C.); 
Streatfeild  Lin.  and  Danes  (1884)  376.  sw.Lin.'  Deary  me,  liow 
mother  yammers  about,  she's  always  at  it.     Rut.  (E.S. ),  Lei.  {ib.) 

Hence  Jammerer,  sb.  an  incessant  and  foolish  talker. 
Gall.  Mactaggart  Eitcycl.  (1824)  281,  ed.  1876.  3.  To 
long  for ;  to  yearn,  crave. 

Lan.  Aw  yammer  ty'er  heaw  things  turntn  eawt  at  th  end  ovo, 
Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial.  (ed.  1746)  37  ;  Lan.',  ne.Lan.'  e.Lan.' 
To  yearn  with  a  crj',  as  an  infant  from  the  breast.  s.Lan.'  He  fair 
yammer't  for  a  bit  on  it.  Chs.'  A  lamb  newly  weaned  yammers 
after  the  ewe  ;  Chs.',  Lin.' 

4.  Of  a  bird  :  to  utter  a  shrill  cry  ;  to  sing  loudly. 
ne.Sc.  The  birds  had  begun  to  yammer  with  all  their  throats  in 

the  Laird's  wind,  Gordon  Northward  Ho,  274,  Slk.  The  whaup 
yammered  abune  the  flower,  Hogg  Tales  (1838}  366,  ed.  1866. 
Dmf.  Reid  Poems  (1894)  2.  Wm.  A  blackbird  rose  up  screaming.  . . 
'  Hullo  !  hark  to  the  yammerin,  .  .  and  at  this  time  o'  neet  too,' 
Oluvant  Owd  Bob  (1898)  165. 

5.  To  talk  or  hum  indistinctly;  to  stammer. 

n.Sc.  My  teeth  chattered  mair  fast  nor  ever,  but  I  jest  managed 
to  yamner  oot,  'Weel,  Mysie,  what's  it  for?'  Gordon  Carglen 
(1891)  204.  Lakel.i  Cum.  He  .  .  .  yammert  oot  summat  aboot 
wundenn  what  hod  cum  ower  me,  Sargisson  Joe  Scoap  (1881I  9. 
Wm.  Used  of  the  halting  excuses  of  a  detected  oiTender  (B  K.\ 


6.  sb.    A   lament;    a  whimpering;    a  continuous  loud 
complaining;  grumbling. 

Sc.  (G.W.),  Bnff.i  Rnf.  "The  weans,  wi'  mournfu' yammer,  Roun' 
ihe\TS3hhin'  mMherfievf  y^i'Lsoti  Poems{iQi6)lVatty  and  Meg.  Edb. 
The  yammer  o'  an  auld  Scotch  wife,  McLaren  Chimlalng  (1881) 
88.  N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  Dur.  I'm  not  likely  to  forget  when  you  are 
on  the  yammer,  Guthrie  Kitty  Fagan  (1900)  31. 

7.  A  great  outcry;   a  loud,  disagreeable  noise;    loud, 
incessant,  or  rambling  talk  ;  a  shout ;  a  yell. 

Inv.  (H.E.F.),  Bnff.'  Per.  Sic  yaumor  an'  clamour,  sic  cu;sin' 
an'  bannin',  Stewart  Character  (1857)  72.  Rnf.  Then  on  droll 
instrument  did  blaw  Some  hellish  yaumer,  Webster  Rhymes  ^ 1 835) 
25.  Edb.  Ballantine  Gaberlumie  (ed.  1875)  Gl.  Dmf.  Whist, 
man,  hand  your  yammer,  and  dinna  be  sic  a  tearing  fool,  Hamilton 
The  Mawkin  (1898)  235.     Nhb.',  Cum.* 

8.  Obs.    The  cry  of  a  bird.      Sc.   Herd   Colt.  Sngs. 
(1776)  Gl. 

[L  OE.  geomerian,  to  mourn,  complain  (Sweet).] 

YAMMET,  see  Emmet. 

YAMMY,  adj.  Lan.  [ja'mi.]  Of  the  legs:  well- 
shaped,  stout. 

Look  at  that  lassie's  gimboes;  they're  quite  yammy,  N.  ty  Q. 
(1868)  4th  S.  i.  122. 

YAMP,  adj.    Sc.    [jamp.]     Noisy. 

Lth.  The  southern  dealers  yamp  an'  crouse  Wad  stech  an'  denuer, 
Lumsden  Sheep-head {i8g2    143. 

YAMPH,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  written  yamf(f  Sc. 
(Jam.)  [jamf.]  1.  v.  To  bark;  to  yelp;  to  yap,  as  a 
small  dog. 

Sc.  (Jam.'i  ;  Herd  Co//.  S«.o5.  (1776)  G/.  Slg.  Peace-disturbing, 
yamphing  Tray,  Muir  Poems  (1818)  33.  Lnk.  Gart  a' the  hale 
town  tykes  Yamph  loud  that  day,  Ramsay  Poems  (ed.  1733)  63. 
Edb.  A  small  dog,  whilk  ran  up  and  down  the  other  bank,  yamphing 
atme,  Beatty  Sffre/n>-(i897)  311.  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  Nhb.  A  dog,  .  . 
but  the  yamphin  thing  dee't  the  neist  day,  RiCHARDSOti  Borderer's 
Table-bk.  (1846)  VII.  136;  Nhb.' 

2.  To  rampage  ;  to  career  noisily. 

Ayr.  I  mysel'  saw  you  yamphin'  through  the  vittal  and  chased 
you  bluidin'  to  my  ain  byre-bysse,  Service  Notandnms  (1890)  104. 

3.  sb.   A  bark  ;  a  yelp. 

Sc.  (^G.W.)  Peb.  Shouts!  yamphs  !  and  ba-as  I  Lintoun  Green 
(1685)  ag,  ed.  1817. 

Y  AMPS, sb.  Sc  [jamps.]  The  garlic,  Alliumursuitiin. 
n.Dmf  Garden  Wk.  (1896)  No.  cxiv.  112. 

YAN,  sb}  Dur.'  O^n.]  A  harvesting  term  ;  see 
below.    See  Gan,  v}  8. 

Generally  three  shearers  and  one  binder  constitute  a  'yan': 
the  number  varies  with  the  breadth  of  the  ridge.  The  yan  next 
to  the  part  which  is  already  cut,  is  called  the  '  leading  yan.'  Three 
yan  would  consist  of  nine  shearers  and  three  binders  (s.v.  ShearerV 

YAN,  sb.'^  Wm.  [Jan.]  In  phr.  al  yans  air  twceas,  at 
cross-purposes.     See  One. 

They're  o'  at  yans  an'  tweeas  ower  t'auld  man's  money  (B.K.'). 

YAN,  adj.  and  sb.^  Obs.  Ayr.  (Jam.)  1.  adj.  Small, 
puny.      2.  sb.   A  small  thing  ;  a  mite. 

'  Sic  yans,'  such  small  creatures. 

YAN,  see  Ean,  Gan,  r.'.  Hern,  sb..  One,  Yon. 

YANCE,  YANDER,  YANE,  see  Once,  Yonder,  And, 
sb.,  One. 

YANG, !».  Brks.  Dev.  [jaerj.]  To  say  irritating  things; 
to  deride  ;  to  mock. 

Brks.'  She  be  alius  a  yangin'  at  un,  an'  that's  what  maaykes 
un  go  awaay  zo  much.  Dev.  Lor' !  Donty'  yangy  zo,  Pulman 
Sketches  (1842)  159,  ed.  1871. 

YANGER,  arfz;.  Sus.  Hmp.  [jae'i)g3(r).]  A  dial,  form 
of 'yonder.' 

Sus.'  I  see  an  old  yaffle  in  de  'ood  yanger  ;  Sus.'^,  Hmp.' 
YANGLE,  sb.  and  v.     Lin.  Nhp.  e.An.     [jffi-r)gl.] 

1.  sb.  A  yoke  for  the  neck  of  an  animal  to  prevent  it  from 
breaking  through  fences. 

Nhp.'  Nrf.,  Suf.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863).  Suf.  Rainbird 
Agric.  (i8ig)  30a,  ed.  1849;  Suf.'  A  triangular  yoke,  composed 
of  three  pieces  of  wood  about  two  feet  long,  fastened  at  their 
intersections,  about  the  neck  of  a  sow,  so  as  to  have  the  base  of 
the  triangle  horizontal,  and  the  apex  over  her  head. 

2.  A  hobble  for  a  horse's  feet.     Lin.,  Nrf  (E.G.?.) 

3.  V.  To  hobble  a  horse  by  fastening  two  legs  together. 
e.An.'     Suf.  'Side  yangling,'  when  the  fore  and  hind  feet  on 
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same  side  are  connected.  '  Fore  3'angling,'  when  the  two  fore  feet 
are  connected.  *  Cross  yangling/  when  the  fore  and  hind  feet  of 
different  sides  are  connected,  Rainbird.^^'/:£-.  (1819  302,  ed.  1849; 
Sdf.» 

YANK,  f.' and  56.  Sc.  Yks.  Lin.  Ken.  Amer.  Also  in 
form  yenk  ne.Yks.'  e.Yks.'  [jarjk.]  1.  v.  To  move 
actively  and  quickly  ;  to  push  onwards.     Cf.  janken. 

Ayr.  They  went  not  forth  lilte  gangers  Ayankingon  their cloots, 
AiNSLiE  Land  0/ Burns  (ed.  1892)  g. 

Hence  (i)  Yankie,  sb.,  Jig.,  a  sharp,  clever,  forward 
woman  ;  (2)  Yanking,  ppl.  adj.  active,  forward,  pushing ; 
(3)  Yanky,  adj.  active,  agile,  nimble. 

(i)   Sc.   (Jam.)      (2)   Sc.   I  canna  bide  their   yanking  way  of 
knapping  EngMsh  at  every  word,  Scott  St.  Ronan  (1824)  ii.     Rxb. 
(Jam  )     (3)  Edb.  As  yanky  as  a  German  jumpin-jack.  Smith  Hum, 
Stories  {ed.  1882)  15. 
3.  To  pull  quickly  ;  to  jerk. 

e.Sc.  I  yankit  my  arm  oot  o'  the  grip  o'  him,  an'  took  hand  o' 
his  instead,  Strain  Elinslie's  Diag-nct  iigoo'j  116.  [Amer.  We 
yanked  the  mare  round  an'  we  tuk  down  that  road,  Cent.  Mag. 
(Nov.  1901)  21.] 

3.  To  strike  sharply  with  the  end  of  a  whip-lash  ;  to  flog; 
to  thrash. 

n.Yk».«,  ne.Yks.i  e.Yks.  Nicholson  Flk.  Sf>.  (1889)  30;  e.Yks.' 
MS.  ar/d.  {T.li.)  n. Lin,  .She  couldn't  bring  hersen  to  gi'ein'  him 
a  good  yankin'.  Peacock  Tales  (1890)  and  S.  88. 

4.  Fig.   To  pass  quickly. 

Ayr.  Mony  a  lang  winter  night  I  hae  seen  yankit  by  wi'his  glib 
gab,  AiNSLiE  Land  0/ Bunts  (ed.  1892)  65. 

5.  To  quarrel.        Ken.  He  kept  on  yanking  (D.W.L.). 

6.  sb.  A  sudden,  severe  blow ;  a  stroke  with  the  end  of 
a  whip-lash. 

Cld.  I'll  tak  }'ou  a  yank  o'  the  chafts  (Jam.).  Slk.  (ih.) ;  I  gave 
him  a  yank  on  the  hafTets,  Hogg  Ta/es  (1838)  50,  ed.  1866.  e.Yks.' 
MS.  add.  (T.H.) 

7.  A  quarrel.        Ken.  Having  a  yank  (D.W.L.). 

YANK,  v.'^    Not.  Lei.     [jarjk.]    To  cry  out :  to  squeal. 

Not.'    Lei.' The  babby  niver  yanked  norcroyed  when  ah  weshed  it. 

YANKEE- JACK, s6.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  A  coal-mining  term: 
see  below.     Also  in  comb.  Yankee-Jack  system. 

n.Cy.  Yankee  Jack  system  shall  be  abolished  whenever  the 
owners  find  it  convenient  to  do  so,  Webb  Indiislyial  Dentociary 
(1901 1  311.  Nhb.  A  system  of  paying  for  coal  wrought  from  the 
pit,  the  small  coal  and  stones  being  first  of  all  taken  out,  and  large 
and  clean  coal  only  being  reckoned  in  the  hewer's  pajment.  It 
differs  from  'Billy  Fairplay '  in  reckoning  the  payment  after  the  coal 
has  been  waled  (separated  from  stones)  (R.O.H.). 

YANKER,s6.  Ob<.  Sc.  1.  A  smart  stroke  ;  a 'yank' 
(q.v.).     (Jam.)      2.  A  great  falsehood. 

Slk.  Ay,  billy,  that  is  a  yanker.  .  .  When  ane  is  gaun  to  tell  a  lie, 
there's  naething  like  telling  a  plumper  at  aince,  and  being  done 
wi't,  Hogg  Perils  of  Man  (1822)  I.  336  (Jam.). 
3.  A  tall,  agile  girl ;  a  clever  girl.  Rxb.  (ii!).)  Gall.  Mac- 
TAGGART  Eiicycl.  (1824).  4.  An  incessant  talker.  Rxb., 
Gall.  (Jam.) 

YANKS,  sb.  pi.  Lin.  Also  in  form  yants.  [jarjks.] 
Gaiters,  leggings. 

White  E.Eng.  (1865)  II.  13  ;  Lin.'  I  must  put  on  my  yanks  to- 
day. n.Lin.'  e.Lin.  Coarse,  untanned  leather  gaiters  worn  by 
country  folk,  N.  tf  Q.  (1879;  5th  S.  xi.  38.  se.Lin.  Heavy  leather 
gaiters  worn  by  drain-diggers,  ib.  55.  sw.Lin.'  Coming  down  over 
the  foot,  and  strapped  beneath  it.  '  The  mud  was  owerJiis  yanks, 
reiet  on  to  his  knees.' 

YANLY,  see  Onely. 

YANNA, />/)>-.  Brks.  [jaena.]  Is  it  not  ?  used  iiiterrog. 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence.        '  Gettin'  warm,  yanna  ! '  (M.J.B.) 

YANNERLY,  YANNUT,  see  Anerly,  Earth-nut. 

YANST,  see  Once. 

YANT,  adj.  Ayr.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Small,  puny.     (s.v.  Yan.)     Cf  gant,  adj. 

YANTS,  YAO'W,  see  Yanks,  Hew,  v.' 

YAP,  v.^  and  sb.^  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and 
Amer.  Also  written  yapp  Chs.' ;  and  in  forms  yeep  Ir. ; 
yep  nw.Dev.';  yapp  Sh.I. ;  yeppy  Win.  w.Cj'.  nw.Dev.' ; 
yip  e.An."  Sus. ;  yep  Glo."  VVil.'  Dor.'  Som.  Dev.  [jap, 
jaep  ;  jop.]  1.  v.  To  yelp  ;  to  bark  snappishly.  Cf. 
yaup,  V.  2. 

Sc.  (A.W.)     Nlib.  They  whinged  and  bayed,  with  eyes  a-glare, 


And  yapped,  and  could  not  rest,Noble Laiido/T/iorneybiirne  {1855) 
27.  n.Yks.'",  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Chs.',  Not. '3,  Lei.',  Nhp.',  War.'s, 
Hrf.',  Glo.'=  Brks.'  A  dog  is  said  to  '  yap  '  when  giving  a  short 
surly  bark  accompanied  by  a  snap.  Also  when  dogs  give  tongue 
falsely  in  hunting  they  arc  said  to  be 'yappin' about.'  e.An.'  Nrf. 
Is  that  yar  little  dawg  keep  a  yappin'?  Cozens-Hardy  BtoadKif. 
(1893)  41.  Suf.',  Hmp.',  I.W.',  Wil.'  Dor.'  Wlien  in  bark'ns 
yoppcn  dogs  Da  bark  atvo'kea-comen  near,  174.  Som.  Sweetman 
W/«(r«»/onG/.  (1885).  e.Som.W.  &  J.  G"/.  (1873).  w.Som.' Look 
out!  That's  th'  old  dog,  he  don't  never  yappy  vornort.  nw.Dev.', 
Cor.'  [Amer.  I  couldn't  hear  a  thing  but  the  yapping  of  dogs 
and  the  hishing  of  the  women  and  young  uns  as  they  tried  to  stop 
the  howl,  Cent.  Mag.  (Jan.  1901)  441.] 

2.  To  talk  snappislily,  noisilj',  or  foolishly;  to  chatter; 
to  scold. 

Sh.I.  What's  wrang  we  dem  noo?  I  toucht  dey  wir  yappit 
anough,  Sh.  Neius  (Apr.  28,  1900).  Abd.  His  snappin'  an' 
yappin'  got  clean  on  my  nerves,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Mar.  16, 
1901).  n.Yks.*  Wil.' What  be  a  yopping  there  for?  w.Som.' 
Mind  ycr  work,  and  neet  bide  there  yappin.  Dev.^,  Cor.^  [Amer. 
Dial.  Notes  (1895)  I.  381.] 

Hence  (i)  Yapper,  sb.  a  snappish,  sharp  person;  (2) 
Yappy,  adj.  sharp  and  unpleasant  of  speech  ;  cross, 
irritable. 

(i)  s.Dev.  His  enemies  said  '  Job  wer'  a  proper  yapper,'  which 
was  a  less  complimentary  way  of  putting  it,  Longman  s  Mag.  ( igoi ) 
46.  (2)  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  n.Yks.  Applied  to  old  people.  'T'avvd 
man's  rather  yappy'  (I.W.). 

3.  To  cheep,  as  a  young  bird. 

Ir.  Geese,  who  yeep  as  they  walk  along,  Keighley/'o^.  Ficlions, 
ii,  in  Grose  (1 7901  MS.  add.  (M.)  N.I.'  A  chicken  or  young  turkey 
is  said  to  yap  when  it  makes  repeated  calls  for  food.  Ant. 
Ballynuna  Obs.  (i8g2).  Wm.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Yawp),  e.An.'  Sus.  It 
[an  egg]  was  heavy,  and  the  carrying  of  it  was  a  queer  sensation, 
inasmuch  as  it  squirmed  and  '  yipped '  vociferously  in  transit, 
threatening  so  unmistakably  to  hatch  in  my  hand  that  I  was 
decidedly  nervous,  Wiggin  Goose  Girl  (igo2)  4g.  w.Cy.  Grose 
(1790).     n.Dev.  Horae  Subsecivae  [illi)  469. 

4.  To  cry,  esp.  to  cry  peevishlj',  as  a  child. 

Cav.  Yon  child  got  a  fall  and  it's  yapping  still  (M.S.M.).     m.Yks.' 

5.  Of  a  person  :  to  croak. 

w.Cy.  Thou  art  so  hoarse,  that  thou  canst  scarce  yeppy,  Grose 
(1790). 

6.  sb.  A  sharp,  shrill  bark  ;  a  yelp  ;  a  snap. 

Sh.I.  Aald  '  Cerby '  for  me  nied  a  yepp.  Burgess  Rastnie 
(1892)  76.  Not.^  Nrf.  They  coursed  the  poor  bunnies,  uttering 
short  3'aps  of  excitement,  Longman's  Mag.  (June  1899)  155. 
w.Som.',  nw.Dev.'.  Cor.^ 

7.  Incessant  talk. 

Dev.  Hold  yer  yop,  Pulman  Skclc/ies  ('1842)  160,  ed.  1871. 

8.  The  short,  noisy  cry  of  a  peevish  child.    m.Yks.' 

9.  A  yelping  dog,  a  cur.    Cum.',  n.Yks.',  e.An.' 

10.  A  cross,  peevish  person  ;  a  troublesome,  crying 
child.     N.I.',  n.Yks.',  m.Yks.' 

YAP,  sb.^  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Also  in  forms  yaap  Nhb.' ; 
yape  Cum. ;  yaup,  yep,  yip  Nhb.'  [jap.]  An  impudent, 
forward  child  or  youth  ;  a  mischievous  lad  ;  a  perverse, 
wilful  animal ;  used  as  an  opprobrious  epithet.    Cf.  ape. 

Nhb.'  Cum.  'A  wutless  bit  hav'ril,'  a  conceited  yape,  Raysok 
Poems  (1839)  63  ;  Cum.''',  ne.Yks.' 

YAP,  sb.^  Lakel.  Wm.  Yks.  Also  in  form  yappy 
Lakel.*  [jap.]  A  foolish  person ;  one  slightly  weak  in 
intellect ;  also  in  coDip.  Yapstick.    Cf  gaup. 

Lakel.''  Wm.  'Von  gurt  daft  yappy  'II  niver  lam  neea  sense 
(B.K.).  w.Yks.  What  a  yapstick  he  is,  there's  no  end  to  his  silly 
tricks  (M.N. ). 

YAP,  adj.  and  v."  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Also  in  forms 
yaap  Nhb.' ;  yape  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  yaup  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.' ; 
yawp  Sc.  (Jam.)  Nhb.'  [jap.]  1.  adj.  Quick,  apt,  ready; 
eager,keen;  desirous;  forward;  alsousedadvb.  Cfyipper. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  The  ottar  yap  his  prey  let  drap,  Scott  Minstrelsy 
(1802)  IV.  342,  ed.  1848.  Abd.  He  did  na  see  the  dreary  sight 
Till  some  yap  gilpy  tcll'd  him,  Skinner /'of«/s  (1809)  49.  s.Sc. 
The  ordinary  work  of  the  '  yape '  expectants  was,  no  doubt, 
apparently  going  on,  Wilson  Tales  (1839)  ^-  ^5-  Lnk.  To  the 
crusie  lightin"  [IJ  began  fu'  yaup,  Struthers  Poet.  Tales  (1838)  82. 
Peb.  Lintoiin  Green  (1685)  153,  ed.  1817.  N.Cy.'  Cum.*  Syne 
tilt  he  fell,  and  seem'd  right  yap,  His  mealtith  quickly  up  to  gawp, 
Daft  Bargain,  I.  11. 
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Hence  Yappy,  adj.  apt,  quick. 

Nhb.»  He's  a  yappy  lad  (s.v.  Yaap). 
2.  Hungrj',  with  keen  appetite. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Ye  wud  be  a'  yap  ancuch  gin  than,  Alexander 
Johnny  Gtbb  fi87i)  xl.  Per.  I'm  fifty  oot— yet  ...  I'm  juist  as 
yap  an'  yauld  As  e'er  was  youth,  Haliburton  Ochil  Idylls  (1891) 
40.  Ayr.  I'm  ^[rowing;  yawp  ;  and  hunger,  though  it's  gude 
kitchen  to  a  cauld  potato,  is  but  a  wet  divot  to  the  low  o"  love, 
Gai.t  Sir  a.  IVylie  (1822")  Lxxxviii.  Slk.  I  discern  by  the  glegness 
o'  the  een  o'  him  that  he's  yaup,  j'aup— yaup,  and's  sharpening  his 
teeth  wi'  the  fork,  Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  III.  96.  n.Cy. 
{Coll.  L.L.B.)     Nhb.'  He's  varry  yawp. 

Hence  (i)  Yaply,  odv.  hungrily,  with  a  keen  appetite  ; 
(2)  Yapness,  sb.  hunger  ;  keenness  for  food  ;  (3)  Yappish, 
ndj.  somewhat  hungry  ;  hungry  ;  (4)  Yappy,  adj.  hungry- 
looking,  thin. 

(i)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Unto  their  supper  now  they  yaply  fa', 
Ross  Helcnore  (1768)  81,  ed.  1812.  Dmf.  For  supper  rang  the 
usual  bell,  And  yaply  to  his  meltith  fell,  James  Kknnedy  Poems 
1.1823)  138.  (2)Edb.  My  lantern  jaws,  which  looked,  notwithstand- 
ing my  yapness  and  stiff  appetite,  as  if  eating  and  they  had  broken 
up  acquaintanceship,  MoiR/l/rtiisifJraKc/i  1.1828  iv.  (3)80.  (Jam.); 
Efter  yer  lang  stretch,  ye  should  be  very  yawpish,  Tweeddale 
il/ojf  (1896)  no.  e.Fif.  It  was  noo  past  denner  time  an'  he  was 
beginnin'  to  feel  a  wee  thochty  yappish,  Latto  Tarn  Bodkin 
11864)  V.  Slg.  Wi'  whisky,  tea,  an'  butter'd  rows  We  stow'd  our 
yappish  gebby,  Galloway  Poems  (1788)  18,  ed.  1795.  Lnk.  The 
weans  that  hae  a  bit  to  gang  Grow  yapish  for  their  dinner,  Watson 
Poems  (1853)  41.     Dmf.  Wallace  5cAoo/Mirti/e>-(i899)  341.     Nhb.' 

(4)  N-I.' 

S.V.  Obs.  To  be  hungry;  to  hunger. 

•  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Your  head's  nae  sooner  up  than  your  stamock's 
yapin,  Ramsay  F>of.  (1737).  Ayr.  Dug  frae  guts  o'  mooly  cheese 
To  gi'e  their  yawping  crapings  ease,  John  Kennedy  Foe/.  IVks. 
(1818)  98.     N.Cy.' 

[1.  And  nowe  sa  jape  men  as  56  }ie  jatis  base  stoken, 
IVars  Alex.  (c.  1450)  2201.    OE.  ffr/ifi.] 

YAPE,  V.  and  56.  Sus.  Hnip.  [jep.l  1.  v.  To  gossip. 
Sus."^,  Hmp.'  SeeGape,  V.'  2.  To  loiter.  Hmp.WisE 
AVa;Fo;Ts/ (1883)  288;  Hmp.'      3.  sb.   Gossip. 

Sus.  (E.E.S.) ;  An  dere  was  a  law  chep  as  wur  a  bit  ov  a  nabbler 
an  a  live  mawkin  wot  hed  awves  loiked  a  mort  of  rubbidge  an  yape, 
Jackson  Soutliwaid Ho  (18941  I.  432. 

YAPE,  see  Gape,  v.\  Yap,  sb.^,  adj.,  Yaup,  v, 

YAPISH,  see  Apish. 

YAPPER,  V.  War.  Glo.  Also  in  form  yopper  Glo.' 
[jae'p3(r).]    To  chatter,  talk  ;  to  answer  saucily  ;  to  mouth. 

War.*     Glo.'  Stop  thee  vapperin'. 

YAPPINGALE,  YAPPLE-DREANE,  YAPPY,  see 
Yaffingale,  Apple-drane,  Yap,  sb.^ 

YAPS,  sb.pl.  w.Som.'  [jaeps.]  A  disease  of  chickens. 
See  Gape,  v.^ 

YAPS,  nil.  s.Chs.'  Also  in  forms  yahps,  yaps,  yeps. 
[japs.]  Fie!  used  as  an  exclamation  of  reproof ;  also  in 
phr.  yaps  upon  yon. 

YAR,  adj.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  written  yah 
e.Yks.' ;  and  in  form  yare  n.Cy.  [ja(r.]  Harsh  of  taste; 
sour;  brackish.  n.Cy.  (Hall.),  Cum.'*  e.Yks.',  w.Yks. 
(S.P.U.),  w.Yks.'  Cf.  wharre.  Hence  (i)  Yarrish,  (2) 
Yarry,  adj.  harsh  or  strong  of  taste  ;  acid,  sour. 

(I)  w.Yks.',  Lan.',  ne.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  This  ale's  rayther  yarrish. 
(a)  e.Vks.  (W.W.S.)  w.Yks.  '  Yarry'  points  to  a  rough  taste  in 
the  mouth  like  that  produced  by  sloes  and  crabs,  Hamilton  Niigae 
Lit.  (1841)  354.     Lan.',  s.Lan.' 

YAR,  (■«/.  Yks.  fja(r).]  In  phr.  (i)  yar away  aboul,  a 
cry  to  sheep-dogs:  'go  away  round  them.'  (R.H.H.)  ; 
(2)  —  away  /under,  '  come  back  behind  me.'     (11!'.) 

YAR,  see  Argh,  adj.,  Earth,  5A.',  Hair,  Hear,  Hoar, 
adj},  Yare. 

YARB,  56.'    Wor.     [jab.]     A  dial,  form  of 'garb.' 

s.Wor.  'Er's  despret  flushy,  'er  mus'  a  got  on  'er  weddin'  j'arb 
(H.K.). 
YARB,  si.2    Hrf.=    [jab.]    An  opprobrious  epithet. 

'  Him's  a  ninted  yarb,"  a  mischievous  fellow  (s.v.  Ninted'l. 

YARB,  V.     Hrf.2    [jab.]     To  cut  roughly. 

It's  badly  yarb'd. 

YARB,  YARBY,  sec  Herb. 

YARD,  s6.'  and  t;.'    Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 


Also  in  forms  yed  Lakel.^  n.Yks.'^  m.Yks.';  yerd  Sc.  (Jam. 
Stippl.)  Ant.  Lakel.^  w.Yks.'  ne.Lan.'  Shr.*  [jard,  jad; 
jsrd,  jad.]  1.  sb.  In  comb,  (i)  Yard-band,  (a)  a  tape 
measure  ;  a  yard-stick  ;  (b)  the  three  stars  forming  the 
belt  of  the  constellation  Orion  ;  also  called  Lady's  yard- 
band;  (2)  -coal,  see  below;  (3)  — of  clay,  a  long  clay 
pipe  ;  (4)  -side,  one  yard  long  ;  (5)  -wand,  a  yard-stick ; 
(6)  -wide  days,  prosperous  times ;  (7)  -wood,  wood  used 
Ijy  charcoal-burners ;  (8)  -work,  a  colliery  term  :  work 
done  by  the  yard,  or  partly  by  yard  and  partly  by  the  ton. 

(i,a)  w.Yks.',  ne.Lan.',  Lei.'  (b)  w.Yks.' The  Lady's  j'erd-band. 
Nhp.°  (2)  Shr.' A  good  coal  for  manufacturing  purposes;  Slir.^A 
measure  of  coal  which  lies  upon  the  Black  Basses.  (31  Lin.'  (4) 
Nhb.'  Let's  he'  just  a  3'ard-side.  (5)  Ant.  Ballymeim  Obs.  (1892;. 
Nhb.'  It  is  in  the  colliery  that  its  special  significance  is  understood. 
When  carried  by  underviewer  or  overman  it  is  at  once  a  distinguish- 
ing wand  of  office,  a  convenient  walking  stick,  or  a  rod  of  punish- 
ment to  evil-doers  of  juvenile  years,  as  well  as  a  measuring  rod  for 
setting  off  the  work  in  the  mine.  In  former  times  it  was  of  the  yet 
further  service  of  forming  a  useful  accompaniment  in  the  descent 
of  the  pit,  and  was  used  to  fend  off  the  person  from  the  sides  of 
the  shaft.  'The  man  descending  with  one  thigh  in  the  loop,  and 
his  left  arm  round  the  chain,  with  a  heavy  lantern  in  his  hand,  and 
with  the  yard-w.Tnd  in  his  right  hand,  to  guide  and  keep  himself 
as  near  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  shaft,*  Scott  Venlilation  of 
Coal  Mines  (1868)  31.  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (ed. 
1888).  Lakel.=,  n.Yks.'2,  m.Yks.',  ne.Lan.',  Lei.'  (6)  s.Lan.' 
Poor  chap !  aw  know'd  him  when  he  wur  i'  his  yard-wide  days, 
bu'  he's  hard-drivven  neaw.  (7)  Midi.  A  '  cord  '  of  yard-wood  is 
only  three-fourths  of  a  statute  'cord,'  Marshall  Riir.  Econ.  (1796) 
I.  71.     (8)  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (ed.  1888). 

2.  Plir.  (i)  straight  up  and  doivn,  like  a  yard  of  piimp- 
jca/cr,  said  of  a  tall,  thin  person.  s.Lan.' 6  ;  (2.)  yon  must 
cat  another  yard  of  pudden  first,  said  to  one  who  is  not  yet 
man  enough  to  do  something.    Suf.'  (s.v.  Pudden  poke). 

3.  A  rod,  staff,  wand  ;  a  yard-stick. 

Sc. '  The  king's  yerd,'  i.  e.  the  sceptre  (Jam.  Siippl.).  n.Yks.*, 
Shr.  2 

4.  A  measure  of  land,  varying  in  different  localities  ;  see 
below. 

Oxf.  A  yard  is  a  fourth  part  of  a  lot.  .  .  An  acre  is  a  lot.  An 
acre  or  lot  is  sometimes  three  or  four  acres.  .  .  The  yard,  one  or 
more.  .  .  When  each  lot  is  large,  the  habaker  is  large  too,  and  so 
the  yard,  and  when  small,  they  are  small  too,  Stapleton  Three 
Parisl-ies  (1893)  309.  Ken.'  ;  Ken.^  '  A  j'ard  of  land,'  i.  e.  a  rood. 
'  A  J'ard  ofwod,' costs  6s.  8rf.  in  the  Old  Parish  Book  of  Wye.  Wil. 
A  quarter  of  an  acre,  so  called  because  in  ancient  common  field 
lands  where  the  furlongs  were  40  poles  long,  the  \  acre  was  a 
land-yard  or  pole  at  the  end,  Davis  Agric.  (1813)  ;  Wil.'  w.Som.' 
A  measure  of  five  and  a  half  yards  (i6i  feet)  both  long  and  square, 
i.e.  the  same  as  a  rod,  pole,  or  perch.  Dev.  The  tender  of  Mr. 
Charles  Heard  to  channel  the  water-courses  with  Marland  brick 
in  various  parts  of  the  town  was  accepted  at  4s.  6d.  per  yard  of 
nine  feet,  u.Dev.  Herald  (Apr.  8,  1897)  8,  col.  2,  in  Reports 
Provinc.  (1897) ;  He  produced  a  stick,  which  he  said  was  just  over 
a  yard  in  length. . .  'But  that  measures  more  than  a  yard,"  remarked 
my  husband;  'that  must  be  nearly  a  rod  long.'  'Oh,  yes;  but  we 
call  that  a  yard  down  here,'  was  the  reply,  ib.  (1893')  No.  13. 
Cor.  The  linear  rod,  pole,  perch,  or  land  yard  is  5  J  yards  of  3  feet 
in  imperial  measure,  6  yards  or  18  feet  in  Cornish.  The  square 
rod,  pole,  perch,  or  land  j'ard  is  of  course  the  square  of  this,  and 
160  of  them  make  the  acre  in  cither  measure.  Lace  or  yard  are 
the  common  terms  for  the  square  of  18  feet,  in  measuring  potatoes 
or  anything  else  (J.W.). 

Hence  Yard-land,  sb.  (i)  a  certain  measure  of  land, 
varying  from  15  to  40  acres' ;  an  ancient  copyhold  tenure; 
(2)  in  phr.  to  go  round  by  the  yard-land,  sec  below. 

(i)  War.  A  '  bundle  '  of,  usually,  30  'strips  '  scattered  over  the 
common  field  of  the  village.  Old  Deeds  Sotitliam  (1625-1780) ; 
(W.G.)  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  Oxf.  In  Begbroke  and  Yarnton  the  yard- 
land  represented  thirty-two  statute  acres,  Stapleton  ThreeParishes 
(1893')  263;  1831.  At  a  Vestry  it  was  agreed  that  every  holder  in 
the  parish  should  take  his  proper  proportion  of  the  labourers  out 
of  work,  that  being  one  day  for  one  yard  land,  ib.  379.  Bck.  Yard- 
lands  are  attended  with  peculiar  rights,  Marshall  Review  (1814') 
IV.  521.  Sur.  At  Wimbleton  it  contains  no  more  than  fifteen 
acres,  Bailey  (1721).  Hmp.  The  j-ardlands  (virgates),  or  half 
yardlands,  .  .  of  varying  size  in  different  places,  but  usually  about 
thirty  acres,  more  or  less,  Capes  Rural  Life  (1901)  38.     Wil.  The 
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rest  of  the  manor  called  the  tenantry  part  was  divided  into  small 
copyhold  tenements  or  farms  called  'yard-lands,' Marshall /ffwViti 
(1817)  V.  204  ;  This  is  land  sufficient  for  a  plough  of  oxen  and  a 
yard  to  winter  them.  Ancient  copyhold  tenements  into  which  the 
manors  were  usually  divided,  each  being  occupied  by  one  tenant  and 
enjoying  equal  stinted  rights  of  common,  Davis  Agtic.  (1812)  ; 
Wil.i  (2)  s.Wor.  Under  the  old  poor-law  men  and  boj-s  who 
claimed  employment  were  sent  by  the  overseers  to  the  different 
farms,  and  work  was  found  there  for  them  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  according  to  the  size  of  the  several  holdings.  The  overseers 
drew  up  and  gave  them  a  sort  of  way-bill,  to  be  signed  by  the 
several  employers,  directing  them  to  what  farms  they  were  to  go, 
and  for  how  many  days.  This  was  called  '  Going  round  by  the 
yard-land' (H.K.).     se.Wor.> 

5.  V.  Used  of  a  couple  courting  ;  see  below. 
Sur.  Don't  you  know  the  three  stages  o'  courtin'  here?  Fust 
o'  all,  the  j'oung  pair  walks  each  other  about  a  yard  apart — that's 
yardin'.  Then  they  gits  more  familiar,  and  takes  each  other's 
arms.  That's  .  .  .  aiblen  to  aiblen,  and  last,  when  they  curls  their 
arms  round  each  other,  .  .  that's  called  waistin' !  Baring-Gould 
Broom  Squire  (18961  xxxv. 

0.  Obs.  See  below. 
I.Ma.  To  summon  for  hiring:  formerly  .  .  .  executed  by  the 
coroner  of  the  sheading  or  district  on  behalf  of  the  deemsters  and 
others  entitled  to  a  priority  of  choice  of  the  servants  at  a  fair  or 
market  (CD.) ;  An  obstruction  both  to  the  farmers,  deemsters, 
and  other  officers,  who  should  have  the  benefit  of  yarded  servants, 
Statute  (1667)  quoted  in  Ribton-Turner's  Vagrants  and  yagraitcy, 
450  (16.) ;  The  old  privilege  of  'yarding'  given  by  ancient 
customary  law  to  the  lords,  deemsters,  and  chief  officers  in  the 
island  .  .  .  of  compelling  certain  persons  of  either  sex  into  their 
service  at  a  trifling  fee  fixed  by  law,  has  now  and  very  properly 
fallen  into  disuse,  Diii/iaiii  Tracts  (ed.  1892)  I.  200. 

YARD,  sb.^  and  v.'  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  yaird  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  yart  Lan. ;  yeard  Edb. : 
yard  Wgt.  Dwn.  Shr.°  ;  yord  Shr.* ;  yort  Lan.'  s.Lan.' 
[jard,  jad.]  1.  sb.  In  conip.  (i)  Yard-brush,  a  broom  of 
stiff  material,  used  for  sweeping  yards;  (2)  -man,  a  man 
who  looks  after  the  stock  in  a  farm-yard. 

(i)  s.Lan.*  (2)  Not.  The  yardman's  loud  whistle  in  the  yard. 
Prior  Forest  Ftk.  (1901)  232.  n.Lin.'  Wanted  a  farm-labourer 
...  as  yardman,  Gainsburgli  News  (Sept.  25,  1875).  e.An.*  Suf. 
Rainbird  Agric.  (1819)  303,  ed.  1849.      Ken.'  (s.v.  Second-man). 

2.  A  garden  ;  an  enclosure  of  land  adjacent  to  a  house. 
Sc.  (Jam.);  Sro/i'ci'iHis  (1787)  113.     Sh.I.  He's  crecpin  trou  da 

yard,  Burgess  Rasmie  (1892)  46.  ne.Sc.  A  fitpath  led  through 
the  yaird  to  the  upper  yett.  Grant  Keckleton,  29.  Abd.  The  hoose 
and  the  yaird,  wi's  bow  [boll]  an'  sap  money,  Ale.xander  Am 
Ftk.  (1882)  50.  Per.  Our  factor  has  a  famous  yaird.  It  slopin'  to 
the  sunshine  beiks,  Spence  Poems  (1898)  28.  Ayr.  Lang  syne, 
in  Eden's  bonie  yard,  When  youthfu'  lovers  first  were  pair'd. 
Burns  Address  to  Deil  (1785)  st.  15.  Edb.  Whan  father  Adie  first 
pat  spade  in  The  bonny  yeard  o'  antient  Eden,  Fergusson  Poems 
(1773)  143,  ed.  1785.  Wgt.  Eraser  Wigtown  (1877)  260.  Dwn. 
A  wuz  stan'in'  alane  in  the  yerd  by  Knockdoo,  Savage-Armstrong 
Ballads  (igoi)  202.  Chs.^  The  kailyards,  the  gardens  outside  the 
walls  of  Chester.  Lin.'  Stir.'  Run  to  the  yord  an'  see  if  the  gis 
an' gullies  bin  all  right;  Shr.'  e.An.'  We  have  a  sort  of  fape- 
bushes  in  the  yard.  Nrf.  Let  my  beloved  come  into  's  yard  and 
ate  his  plasant  fruits,  Gillett  Sng.  Sol.  (i860)  iv.  16.  Suf. 
Rainbird  Agric.  (1819)  302,  ed.  1849;  Suf.',  Ess.'  [3erd,  or 
jorde,  ortns  (Prompt.).'] 

3.  Comp.  (i)  Yard-dyke,  a  garden  wall;  (2)  -foot,  the 
lower  end  of  a  garden ;  (3)  -head,  the  upper  end  of  a 
garden. 

(i)  Sh.I.  He  caught  her  by  herself  at  the  corner  of  the  yard 
dyke.  Burgess  Sh.  Flk.  (1902)  20.  Per.  He's  brought  stones 
from  the  hill  ;  With  rugging  and  drouging,  Your  yard-dyUe  to  fill. 
Smith  Poems  of  Controversy  (1714)  85,  ed.  1869.  (2,  3)  Sc.  (Jam. 
Stippl.) 

4.  A  churchyard. 

Abd.  This  will  be  the  deepest  in  the  yaird  ;  It's  nae  a  four  fit 
dibble  for  a  common  man  the  day — Ilk  bane  I'm  layin'  by  is  o'  a 
Laird,  Murray  Hametiith  (1900)  24.  Ayr.  Johnston  Glcnbtickie 
(1889)  71.  Feb.  He  slumbers  in  yon  lonely  j'aird,  fast  by  the 
■Tweed's  fair  stream,  Sanderson  Pof ois  (^  i 865 1  47.  e.Dur.',  s.Dev. 
(G.E.D.),  Cor.3 

5.  A  cluster  of  houses,  a  '  fold.' 

Sc.  (A.W.),  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Lan.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.) ; 
Lan.',  s.Lan.' 


6.  V.  Obs.  To  spread  manure ;  see  below. 
Dev.  The  raising  and  proper  disposing  of  the  large  heaps  of 
manured  earth  which  have  been  removed  from  the  voreliead  and 
spread  about  the  rest  of  the  field.  Horae  Siibsecivac  {i-j-ji)  n$3,  469. 

YARD,  adj.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Ready,  eager,  sharp.  Bailey 
(1721).     Misprint  for  '  yare,'  q.v. 

YARDEN,  sb.    e.An.'^    [ja'dan.]    A  yard-stick. 

YARDIE,  sb.    Dev.    [jadi.]    A  dockyard  labourer. 

The  'yardies,'  as  the  [Devonport]  dockyard  men  are  locally 
called,  have  still  given  no  sign,  but  why  they  are  holding  back  no 
one  can  understand,  Dy.  Mail  (Oct.  21,  1902)  3. 

YARE,  adj.  and  int.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Shr.  Suf.  s.Cy. 
Ken.    Also  in  forms  yar  Suf.  Ken.'*  ;  yoir  E!g.    [jea(r.] 

1.  adj.  Ready,  prepared;  disposed,  desirous,  eager; 
alert,  brisk,  nimble  ;  also  used  advb.    Cf.  gar(e,  yary. 

Sc.  Ye  ha'e  your  bow  weel  bent.  And  a'  your  arrows  yare, 
Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  (1806)  I.  165.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Elg.  I've  seen 
thee,  yare  in  a'  thy  pride.  Lift  up  thy  saucy  ee,  Couper  Poetry 
(1804)1.241;  ib.Gl.  Rxb.  Yeoman  yare  and  baron  bold,  Riddell 
Poet.  Wks.  (ed.  1871)  I.  283.  N.Cy.'*,  Nhb.',  Yks.  (K.)  n.Yks.' 
Weel,  Ah's  yare  fur  ma'  dinner,  Ah  is;  n.Yks.*,  Shr.'  Suf.  Ray 
(1691).     s.Cy.  ib.     Ken.l* 

Hence  Yarely,  adv.  eagerly,  quickly. 

Fir.  The  younker,  Curlins,  of  devoted  soul  Down  headlong 
yarely  gallop'd  horse  and  all,  Tennant  Anstcr  (1812I  69,  ed.  1871. 

2.  Covetous,  stingy.  n.Cy.  Bailey  (1721) ;  N.Cy.*  s.Cy. 
Ray(i69i).  3.  Fresh,  green;  used  of  grass  or  pastures. 
N.Cy.*,  Suf.  (K.)  s.Cy.  Ray  (1691).  4.  //;/.  Obs.  A 
command  to  get  ready  quickly  ;  quick! 

Slk.  Yare,  yare!  here  they  come,  Hogg  Perils  of  Man  (1822) 
III.  204  (Jam.). 

[He  woren  iare  into  Denemark  for  to  fare,  Havelok 
(c.  1280)  2954.     OE.  gearo,  ready.] 

YARE,  see  Ere,  adv.\  Hair,  Yair,  Yar,  adj.,  Year. 

YARELY,  see  Early. 

YAREWINDS,  si. //.  Obs.  Shr.'  A  machine  for  hold- 
ing yarn  intended  to  be  made  into  skeins  or  wound  into 
balls.    See  below. 

The  yarewinds  consisted  of  a  reel  and  stand.  The  reel  was 
a  stock  something  like  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  with  four  arms, 
inserted  crosswise,  i.e.  at  opposite  diameters;  these  arms  were 
perforated  at  regular  distances  from  the  end,  to  receive  the  tall 
wooden  pins  round  which  the  yarn  was  wound.  By  means  of  the 
holes — about  five  in  each  arm — the  pins  could  be  adjusted  to 
'  slippings,' or  skeins,  of  various  lengths.  The  stand  consisted  of 
a  small  block,  forming  an  apex,  as  it  were,  to  the  three  legs 
which  supported  it,  and  having  in  its  centre  a  pivot  upon  which 
the  reel  rotated.  (A  tripod,  to  serve  as  a  stand  for  the  reel,  would 
sometimes  be  rudely  fashioned  by  cutting  a  three-forked  branch 
to  the  requisite  length,  and  inverting  it.)  The  whole  affair  was 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground.  When  spinning  was 
a  household  industry,  yarewinds  supplemented  the  wheel ;  the 
yarn  spun  and  twisted  on  the  latter  being  wound  on  the  reel,  as 
the  succeeding  process  by  which  the  'slippings'  were  formed. 
Linen-yarn,  when  it  had  been  made  into  '  slippings,'  was  bleached, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  the  yarewinds,  from  which  it  was 
wound  into  balls  for  the  cottage  weaver.  Spinning-wheels  and 
yarewinds  were  in  use  about  1840,  and  probably  at  a  later  date  still. 

YARFA,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  yarpha  S.  &  Ork.' ; 
and  in  forms  yarf(f  Sh.I. ;  yarfalCai.'  [ja'rfa.]  1.  Peat 
mixed  with  clay  and  sand  ;  peat  full  of  fibres  and  roots. 

Sh.I.  Four  or  five  mile  o'  gaet,  fou  o'  mOry  yarfs,  ert  byles,  an' 
coorse  hedder,  Sli.  Aews  (Dec.  15,  1900^.  Or.I.  In  the  moss 
there  are  two  kinds  of  peat  prevalent.  One  sort  is  verj-  d.nrk 
and  almost  black,  and  this  is  considered  the  best  for  domestic 
purposes.  The  other  sort  is  brown,  and  looks  well,  but  does  not 
burn  so  well  as  the  other  :  it  is  popularly  known  by  the  name  ot 
yarpha,  Fergusson  Rambles  (1884)  181  ;  S.  Sc  Ork.',  Cai.' 

2.  A  peat-bog  ;  a  hole  in  a  moor. 
Sh.I.  He  follows  the  brod  [trail]  until  its  end  at  the  entrance  to 
a  yarfl'near  the  side  of  a  burn,  Spence  Fik-Lore  1,1899)  224  ;  We 
turn  .  .  .  the  poor  yarpha,  as  the  benighted  creatures  here  call 
their  peat-bogs,  into  baittle  grass-land,  Scott  Pitate  (1821)  xxxv. 
[1.  Cp.  ON.  jorfi,  gravel,  gravelly  soil  (Vigfurson).] 
YARFAST,  V.  and  sb.     Sh.I.    Also  in  form  yerfast 
S.  &  Ork.'     [ja'rfast.]        1.  v.  To  secure  corn,  thatch, 
&c.  from  wind  by  binding  down. 

((loll.  L.L. B.);  'To  yai-fast  de  corn,  de  hay,  de  boat,' &c.,  that 
is,   to  secure  the  corn,   &c.  against   storms   and   sudden   gales  : 
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properly  to  fasten  it  down  to   the   eartli   by  means  of  weights, 
stones,  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  46. 
2.  sb.  Chains,  ropes,  &c.  used  for  binding  down  in  such 
a  manner.     S.  &  Ork.* 

YARF(F,  see  Yarfa. 

YARK,  sb}     Obs.    Wxf.'    A  barn. 

YARK,  v}  and  sb.'^  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Nhp.  Wor.  Suf.  Som.  Amen 
Also  written  yahk  e.Yks.' ;  and  in  forms  yack  w.Yks.^ 
Lin.'  Nhp.= ;  yake  w.Yks.* ;  yek  Not. ;  yerk  Sc.  (Jam.) 
N.Cy.'  Cum."  w.Yks.  Lin.'  Suf.'  Amer. ;  yerke  Chs.* ; 
yirk  Sc.  [jark,  jak ;  jark,  jak.]  1.  v.  To  jerk ;  to 
seize  or  pull  forcibly  ;  to  snatch,  wrench,  force.   Cf  jerk,  v. 

Sc.  We  saw  the  wee  flag  yirk  up  to  the  mast-hcid,  Stevenson 
Cairioua  (1803'  xv ;  He  yarkit  it  out  o'  my  han'  (Jam.  Siippl.). 
e.Sc.  I  yerkit  the  pillow  oot  frae  the  lazy  back  o'  him,  Strain 
Elmslies  Ding-net  (igoo  28.  e.Lth.  Yerk  out  only  a  sentence  or 
two,  MucKLEBACKiT  Rliviiies  (1885)  185.  n.Cy.  {Coll.  L.L.B.), 
N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  Lakel.^  Yark  it  oot.  Wm.  They  yarked  olT  tlicir 
coats  to  fight  (B.K.).  n.Yks.s*,  e.Yks.',  m. Yks.'  w.Yks.  Willan 
List  Wds.  (1811)  ;  w.Yks.'  To  seize  anything  by  stealth  ;  w.Yks. 2 
He  yarked  it  out;  w.Yks.s-'S,  Der.',  Not.  (J.H.B.),  Not.'  Lin.' 
Don't  yah  yack  it  from  me.  n.Lin.'  He  saw  him  knocking  and 
yarking  the  horse  about  and  swearing  at  it,  Staiuford  Meic.  (Sept. 
27,  1861).  sw.Lin.i  I  j'arked  the  bread  and  butter  out  on  her 
liand.  Som.  (Hall.)  [Amer.  She'll  be  a-yerkin'  me  aroun' 
thereckly  like  I  wuz  a  ragbaby,  Cent.  Mag.  (Jan.  1866)  426.] 

2.  To  throw  with  a  jerk  ;  to  cast  violently ;  to  toss. 

Sc.  Ye  yerkit  me  ow'r,  Sharpe  Ballad  Bk.  (1823)  28,  ed.  1868. 
Slf.  Be  sharp,  my  lad,  and  merry  O,  And  yerk  it  [a  curling  stone] 
to  the  snaw,  Buchanan  Poems  (igoi)  79.  Dmf.  I'll  yerk  ye  tae 
the  yirth.  an'  crack  a'  yer  banes  I  Paton  Casllebraes  (i8g8)  346. 
Gall.  Gallovidiaii  (igoi)  III.  160.  w.Yks.s  Yark  it  here!  sw.Lin.' 
He  yarked  her  down  relet  on  the  stones. 

3.  To  dig  out ;  to  force  up  by  the  roots. 

Sh.I.  He  wis  yarkin'  oot  da  pacts  an'  da  swaet  holin  aff  o'm, 
Sh.  News  (Nov.  25,  iSgg).  w.Yks.^  There  were  some  gooseberry 
trees  i'  t'garden,  but  shoo  yacked  'em  all  up. 

4.  To  push  ;  to  slam  ;  to  shut  with  force. 

CId.  He  yerkit  to  the  yett  wi'  a  bang  (Jam.).  w.Yks.  Hutton 
Tour  to  Caves  (1781). 

5.  Of  a  horse  :  to  kick  ;  to  strike  out  with  the  heels. 
Cum.''  To  lash  out  in  play  as  a  colt  will  ;  kicking  implies  vice. 

w.Yks.' T'horse  yarked  out  baath  his  hinder  tit.     Der.'  When  a 
horse  strikes,  he  is  said  to  yark,  or  'to  yark  out  his  heels.' 

6.  Of  birds  :  to  rise.        Not.2  The  snipe  yarked  up. 

7.  To  strike  hard,  esp.  with  a  switch  or  whip ;  to  beat, 
thrash  ;  to  stab. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff.  Mornin  clocks  an'  yarkin  hammers  Reviv'd 
ns  by  their  tunefu"  yammers,  Taylor  Poems  (1787)  177.  Abd. 
They  yark  the  yielding  grain  frae  aff  the  strae,  Walker  Bards 
Bon-Accord  (1887)  455.  Ayr.  She  yerkit  my  haffet  wi'  her  loof. 
Service  Notandimis  (1890)  no.  Edb.  Gif  ye  yirk  me  in  the  ribs 
with  your  stellet,  BEArry  Secretar  (i8g7)  93.  Dmf.  The  auld  spur 
yerks  intill  oor  flanks,  Paton  Castlcbraes  (1898)  140,  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.'  He'll  yark  ye  when  he  gets  had  on  ye.  Dur.',  Lakel.'^, 
Cum.4  Wm.  If  I  can  nobbut  catch  the'  1  will  yark  the'  (J.M.); 
(M.P.)  n.Yks.'^*,  ne.Yks.',  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.  Hutton 
Tour  to  Caves  (1781)  ;  (R.H.R.) ;  w.Yks.'  Lan.  Davies  Races 
(l8.!^6    276  ;  Lan.',  n.Lan.',  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 

Hence  (i)  Yarker,  sb.  {a)  a  sudden,  severe  blow;  also 
usedy?."-. ;  (6)  anything  very  large  of  its  kind;  a'whapper'; 
(c)  used  ironically  for  something  very  small  or  delicate; 
(2)  Yarking,/i//.  na^.  («)  very  large  ofitskind,'whapping'; 
(b)  severe. 

(I,  n;  Sc.  Mackay.  Slk.  That  wasayerker!  Hogg  7Vi/f5  (1838) 
364,  ed.  1866.  Dmf.  (Jam.)  [b)  Nhb.'  Cum.*  Oor  meer's  fwol't 
a  cowt,  an'  a  yarker.  Wm.  (B.K.),  (M.P.),  n.Yks.'^*,  e.Yks.', 
w.Vks.  (J.W.),  ne.Lan.'  s.Not.  It  were  a  big  un  ;  it  were  a 
y.u-ker  (J.P.K.).  n.Lin.  Sutton  IVds.  (1881).  (c)  s.Not.  Them 
taters  are  yarkers  1  Why,  they're  no  bigger  nor  pills  (J.P.K.). 
seLin.  (J.T.B.)  (a,  n)  Nhb.'  A  yarkin  tettie.  Cum."  Wm.  A 
geit  yarken  black  puddin,  Billy  Tyson's  Hiinneymoon,  8.  e.Yks.' 
MS.  add.  (T.H.),  ne.Lan.'  (6)  Sc.  I  houp  and  trust  we'll  have 
yi-ikin'  frost  when  it  comes,  Tweeddale  il/(yf(i8g6)  87.     ne.Lan.' 

8.  To  break  ;  to  cleave  ;  to  cut,  chop,  hack. 

Fif.  The  weirsteed's  skull  was  yerk'd  in  Uva^TztiNAtiT  Papistry 
(1B27')  179.  s.  Wor.  Somebuddy'ave  bin  a  yarkin' this  mate  about. 
<;ie  mah  th'  'acker,  oolt  a,  a'll  suhn  yark  'im  up  (H.K.). 


9.  Obs.  Of  the  rays  of  the  sun :  to  beat  powerfully  on 
any  object.  Abd.,  Kcd.  (Jam.)  10.  To  start  a  tune; 
to  commence  singing,  playing,  &c. ;  to  strike  up,  reel  off; 
used  with  q^and  out. 

Sc.  Watch  John  Auld  preparing  to  '  yirk  oot  the  psalms,' 
Wright  Sc.  Life  (1897)  15.  Lnk.  He  clam  the  scale  wi'  screwed- 
up  e'e,  An'  yerkit  oot  this  lood  oblation,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre 
(1873)  21.     Lth.  LuMSDEN  Sfef^-Afrtrf  (1892)  286. 

11.  To  move  quickly  or  hastily  ;  to  push  on  ;  to  do 
anything  energetically  ;  to  work  hard. 

Sc.  (Jam.")  Sh.L  Wi'  a  sludd  o'  dis  kind,  we'd  been  sittin' 
nearly  nakid  abiine  da  belt  yarkin'  in  fir  life  ta  win  ta  da  laand, 
Sh.  News  (July  8,  1899).  n.Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnff.'  Lth.  We  hae  a 
lang  tramp  to  yerk  till  in  the  morning,  Lumsden  Sheep-head 
(1892)  181.  Nhb.  A  warld  o'  wonders  crossed  maw  brain.  Through 
which  they  did  se  skelp  and  yark  As  if  maw  wits  had  run  amain, 
Wilson  Pitman's  Pay  (1843)  23;  Nhb.'  Cum.*  They  beaath 
teaak  teh  ther  heels  .  .  .  and  that  man  iv  his  trailan  t'chain  efter 
as  hard  as  he  could  yark,  Sargisson/o*  Scoap  (1881)  72.  e.Yks.' 
Generally  used  ironically.  '  Talk  about  waak  [work]  !  Tom  diz 
yark  it.'  w.Yks.'  I  j'ark'd  up  i'  a  crack,  an  ...  I  yarks  intot'  house, 
an  hugs  out  lile  Bill. 

12.  Obs.  Of  beer:  to  be  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  Ags. 
(Jam.)  13.  Fig.  To  think  hard ;  to  beat  one's  brains  ; 
of  the  mind  :  to  be  busy,  worked  up,  or  excited. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  In  vain  he  yerked  his  souple  head,  To  find  an 
ambiguity,  Outram  Lyrics  (1887)  32;  Thoughts  are  free,  tho'  I 
mayna  say  mickle,  I  can  yark  at  tho  thinking,  Ramsay  Prov. 
(1737).  Bnff.  Meantime  I'm  yarkin'  at  my  study,  Taylor  Poems 
(1787)  172.  Ayr.  My  barmie  nodd!e's  working  prime.  My  fancie 
yerkitupsublimeWi' hasty  summon,  Burns  ro/.5»;)V/i;i785)st.4. 

14.  To  bind  tightly. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  His  hands  and  feet  are  yerked  as  tight  as  cords  can 
be  drawn,  Scorr  Midlothian  (1818)  lii.  Slk.  They  yerkit  his 
limbis  with  twine,  Hogg  Poems  (ed.  1865)  16.  Rxb.  They'd  just 
yerk  me  up  to  the  white  birk  .  .  .  wi'  my  hands  high  abune  my 
head,  Hamilton  Outlaws  [iSg-f]  128. 

15.  To  stretch  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Nhb.'  Sirrah,  yor  weskit's  yarkeet  on  ye. 

16.  To  pack  tightly  ;  to  ram  full. 

Lnk.  Ilka  guidwife  had  her  barrel  Yerkit  fu'  o'  guid  aitmeal, 
Nicholson  Kihviiddic  (1895)  25. 

17.  To  be  noisy,  indulge  in  horseplay,  'lark.' 

Cum.  Some  teymes  i'th  winter  neeghts,  when  dark,  We'd  into 
the  Ladies  Di'rysyark,  Stagg  Misc.  Poems  (ed.  1807)  52  ;  (E.W.P.) 

18.  With  out:  to  shout  loudly.  w.Yks.  (J.R.)  19.  To 
bite  greedily  ;  to  drink. 

Sh.I.  Fader  kens  'at  shii  might  as  weel  a  yarkid  in  a  bottle  o' 
spring  waal  watter,  Sh.  News  (Oct.  5,  1901);  When  fish  are 
biting  freely,  they  are  yarkin  at  the  bait  (Jam.)  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

Hence  Yarker,  ib.  an  eager  eater;  a  greedy  person. 

LaUel.^     Wm.  He  war  a  yarker  if  he  yanee  gat  hod  (B.K.). 

20.  sb.   A  jerk,  pull,  snatch. 

Gall.  I  gied  them  a  bit  yirk  oot,  Crockett  Cleg  Kelly  (1896)  283. 
e.Yks.',  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.',  Chs.^  s.Not.  Gie  the  reins  a  bit  of  a 
yek  (J.P.K.). 

21.  A  smart  blow  or  stroke  ;  a  heavy  thump  ;  a  flogging ; 
a  stab. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Cal.'  Abd.  He  gat  a  yafu  yark  against  the  door 
cheek,  Alexander /o/jh»jv  Gibb  (1871)  xviii.  Per.  I  got  a  yerk 
o't  Right  through  my  thigh,  Spence  Poems  (i8g8)  160.  Lth. 
They  winna  stand  a  yerk  ava,  Ballantine  Poems  (1856)  139. 
Slk.  He  whiles  gae  his  mother  a  yerk  on  the  face,  Hogg  Poems 
(ed.  1865)  327.  Nhb.'  Der.  '  Come  and  get  a  good  yark.'  This 
is  what  the  master  says  when  a  boy  is  sent  to  him  for  punishment 
(F.P.).  Cum.  Threw  his  neef  hoaf  up  teh  t'ceilin',  an  than 
browt  it  doon  wi'  sec  a  yark  on  t'coonter,  Sargisson  Joe  Scoap 
(1881)  14;  Cum.*  n.Yks.2  I'll  gie  thee  a  skinful  o'  yarks. 
ne.Yks.'  He  gav  him  a  yark  ower  t'back.  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.', 
w.Yks.'     Nhp.2  A  yack  i'  th'  head.     Suf.' 

22.  A  quick  movement  of  any  kind.    Sc  (Jam.) 

23.  Phr.  (i)  to  gang  yark,  to  go  with  a  jerk;  to  strike 
against ;  (2)  to  play  yark  on,  to  strike,  to  beat. 

(i)Cum. Turns  and  gangsyark  on  another  gertsteann,  Dickinson 
Cumbr.  (1876)  243.  (2)  Slk.  Making  his  hazel  sapling  play  yerk 
on  the  hind  quarters  of  his  nag,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  361,  ed.  1866. 

24.  A  strap  or  piece  of  string  to  fasten  the  trousers  to 
keep  them  free  from  mud. 

s.Wor.  Stop  tilla've  got  mah  yarks  on  (H.K.). 
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25.  Rough  amusement ;  '  larks.' 
Cum.  Gay  rivin'  yarks  we  hed,   Richardson  Talk,  and  S.  (ed. 
1876)  67  ;  Cuin.'» 

2t).  A  draught;  a  long  drink  ;  a  greedy  bite;  used  of  an 
indefinite  quantity. 

Sh.I.  I  facr  A'll  hae  ta  tak'  aniddcr  3'ark  o'  waller,  Sh.  Kiws 
(Mar.  24,  1900)  ;  A  yark  o'  diink  (J.S.)  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

YARK,  i^.'  Obs.  n.Cy.  To  prepare.  Bailey  (1721) ; 
(Hall.)     [OK. geniciau,  to  prepare, supply  (Sweet).] 

YARK,  adj.  Shr.  Dev.  Also  written  yarke  Dev. 
[jak.]     1.  Brisk, lively ;  sharp-witted,  shrewd,  penetrating. 

Shr.  Bou^D  Pioviiic.  (1876).  Dev.  Aw,  luy  bvvoy,  yii  be 
laking  yark's  marning,  Hewett Peas.  Sp.  { 1892) ;  HoraeSubsetiviie 
('777)  469-     s.Dev.  Fox  Kingsbiidge  (1874). 

Hence  to  look  yark,  phr.  to  look  sharp,  make  haste. 

Dev.  You  must  look  yark  to  calch  the  train,  Reports  Piovinc. 
(i887>. 
2.  Of  weather:  wild,  stormy. 

It's  very  yark  to-day,  ib.  (1891'. 

YARKIN,  sZ>.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  yarken.  [ja'rkin, 
•an.]  The  space  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  ;  the 
hollow  of  the  foot  between  the  heel  and  great  toe  ;  the 
grasp  of  the  hand.    (Coll.  L.L.B.) ;  S.  &  Ork.'  ib.  MS.  add. 

YARKIN{G,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  in  forms  yerkin  Bwk. 
Dmf.  (Jam.)  ;  yerking  Slk.  [ja'rkin.]  1.  The  side 
seam  of  a  shoe  ;  the  seam  by  which  the  hinder  part  of 
the  upper  leather  of  a  shoe  is  joined  to  the  fore  part. 

S.  &  Ork.i,  Bwk.  (Jam.)     Slk.  George  had  nol  sewed  a  single 
yerking,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  317,  ed.  1866.     Dmf.  (Jam.) 
2.  Conib.(i)  Yarkin   allishen,  an  out-seam  awl;    (2) 
-seam,  the  lacing  part  of  a  boot. 

fi)  Sh.I.  A  yarkin  allishen,  a  Norway  ladle,  a  gruel  tree, 
Stewart  Fn/is  (18921  39  ;  Spence  F/A-Z.or«  (1899)  242.     (2)  Nhb.i 

YARKIN(G,  adj.     Lan.     fjakin.]     Grating,  harsh. 

A  corn-crake  set  up  a  yarkin  seaund,  Clegg  Siek/ies {i8g^)  262. 

YARKING,  vblsb.  Sh.I.  [jaTkin.]  Incessant  fault- 
finding.    S.  &  Ork.i 

Y ARK-ROD,  .< 6.  Lin.  The  ragwort,  Senecio  Jacobaea. 
n.Lin.',  nw.Lin.  (B.  &  H.)     Cf.  yack-yar(d. 

YARL,  v.  and  s6.  Not.  [jal.]  1.  v.  To  utter  a  loud, 
discordant  sound  ;  to  bawl.     Cf.  jarl. 

s.Not.  The  woman's  alius  3'arlin  an'  yawpin  at  him,  becosof 'im 
likin  a  sup  o'  beer.     Do  slop  that  yarlin  kid  (J.P.K.). 
2.  sb.   A  loud,  discordant  sound  ;  a  bawl. 

Them  thcer  high  notes  o'  Iheirn  was  a  yarl  {ib.). 

YARLIN,  see  Yoldring. 

YARLS,  sb.  Cum.  Also  in  form  yurls.  Money  given 
to  confirm  a  bargain  ;  earnest  money.     See  Aries. 

My  next  yurls  is  tcaan  for  Amurica,  Sargisson  Joe  Scoap 
(1881I  10  ;  Cum.'i 

YARLY,  see  Early. 

YARM,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lin.  e.An.  Also  in 
forms  yaarm  Sh.I. ;  yawm  e.An.'  [jaim,  jam.]  1.  v. 
Of  a  sheep  :  to  bleat. 

Sh.I.  I  heard  a  odious  yarmin,  an'  da  first  'at  I  saw  wis  a  black 
lamb  llccin'  first  da  wan  wye  an'  dan  da  tidder,  S/i.  News  (July 
29,  1899) ;   S.  &  Ork.'  MS.  add. 

2.  Of  a  cat:  to  whine  ;  to  mew. 

Sh.I.  Yea,  doo  may  yaarm,  pussy.  Doo'll  sliurely  be  satisfied 
apo'  heads  an'  guls  da  night,  Sli.  News  (July  2,  i8g8);  {Coll. 
L.L.B.)  w.Yks.  Sich  a  yarmin  an  spilling  an  barkin  as  yo  nivvcr 
heeard,  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (i8go)  15. 

3.  To  utter  a  loud,  discordant  noise  ;  to  shriek,  yell ;  to 
cry  as  a  wild  beast. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  w.Yks.  A  strange  chap  bawlin  an  yarmin. 
Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1890)  48.  Lin.  (Hall.),  e.An.'  Nrf. 
Holloway. 

Hence  Yarmer,  sb.  a  precentor. 

Sh.I.  The  upslaander  [minister]  and  the  yarmer  had  nol  then 
learned  to  quarrel  over  a  '  mug  o'  lee  waiter,"  Spence  Flk-Lore 
(1899)  lar. 

4.  To  scold  ;  to  speak  ill-naturedly;  to  find  fault,  grumble. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790!  MS.  add.  (P.)  Yks.  Ah  gav'  him  a  bunch 
wi'  me  fceal,  an'  rattled  him  j'arming  ofT  yam,  Lancaster  Mod. 
Yks.  Potls.  66.     m.Yks.',  w.Yks.3,  e.Cy.  (Hall) 

5.  sb.  The  bleat  of  a  sheep.  Sh.I.  Spence  Flk-Lore 
(1899)  164.  6.  The  cry  or  whine  of  a  cat  ;  mewing, 
caterwauling. 
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Sli. I.    Da  yarms  an'  splllin'  o'  da  cat  an'  da  njirrin  o'  Berry 
waukuid   Sibbie,  Sli.   News   (Mar.  26,   1898).      Or.I.    Dennison 
Ore.  Ste/e/i  Book  (1880)  (Jam.  Snp/d.). 
7.  A  discordant,  disagreeable  sound.     Lin.' 

[3.  5arniand  &  jeraiid  a  ^oten  him  scmed,  IVars  Alex. 
(c.  1450)  4745.     5.  O'N.janiir,  a  bleating  (Vigkusson).] 

YARMOUTH,  sb.  Nrf  Siif.  Cant.  In  comb,  (i) 
Yarmouth  bloater,  an  inhabitant  of  Yarmouth ;  (2) 
—  capon,  a  red  herring. 

(i)  Nrf.  Pcggi.Uy  said,  .  .  fur  her  part,  she  was  proud  to  call 
herself  a  Yarmouth  bloater,  Deckf.nsD.  Co/>peiJirld  {i8-,o)  iii.  (a) 
Nrf.  Their  red  herrings  are  nicknamed  Yarmouth  capons,  England's 
Cazellcer  (1790)  s.v.  Yarmouth.  Suf.'  Cant.  Life  B.  M.  Careiv 
('790  Gl- 

YARN,  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  Also 
in  form  yorn  s.Lan.'  [jarn,  Jan.]  1.  In  conip.  (i) 
Yarn-beam,  the  beam  in  a  loom  on  which  the  warp  is 
wrapped;  cf.  garn,  ^Z».' ;  (2)  -clue,  a  ball  of  wool ;  (3) 
-croft,  a  field  used  for  bleaching  yarn;  also  used  alliib. ; 
(4)  -nag,  see  below;  (5)  -windles,  an  implement  for 
winding  yarn  ;  see  Windle,  sb.'^ ;  (6)  -winds,  {a)  see  (5) ; 
cf.  yarewinds  ;  (b)  in  phr.  to  put  a  niclit  on  'e  yarnwins, 
to  spend  an  evening  in  an  uninteresting  vvaj'. 

(i)  Gall.  Nothing  ever  came  from  those  whose  ears  hear  little 
but  the  chirping  of  the  yarn-beam,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824) 
224,  ed.  1876.  Chs.'  (2)  Sc.  Like  to  the  yarn  clue  of  the  drowsy 
knitter,  Scott  Monastery  (1820)  xxxiii.  (3  Lan.  The  gallows  tree 
Wheer  Ih'  yorn-croft  thief  wur  swung,  Ridings  il/«sf  ^1853')  g. 
s.Lan.'  (4)  Sc.  I  lookit  to  my  j'ain-nag  And  it  grew  never  mair. 
Chambers  Sags.  (1829)  H.  331.  ^5)  Sc.  Ye  will  have  a  ravelled 
hasp  on  3'our  yarn-windles,  Scott  PiVd/^  (1821)  v.  Nhb.'  Cum. 
This  instrument  is  screwed  to  a  table,  and  has  a  cup  in  the  centre 
to  held  the  clew  (M. P.).  n.Yks.=  (6,  n)  Sh.I.  Shu  cam' butt  wi' 
da  yarnwinds.  Shil  wis  . . .  ben  windin'  twartree  clues  o'  waal't,  fir 
a  wab  o'  grey  clailh,  Sli.  Neivs  (Mar.  24,  1900^.  Cai.'  (A)  Cai.' 
2.  Phr.  to  take  the  yarn,  said  of  herrings  when  they 
strike  the  net.     N.I.'        3.  Fig.   Humour,  mood. 

w.Yks. 2  He  was  in  the  yarn  for  it. 

YARN,  see  Hear,  Hern,  sb.,  Yawn,  v. 

YARNACLES,  see  Yarringle(s. 

YARNDLE,  sA.  Obs.  Chs.  An  instrument  for  winding 
yarn,  a  '  yarn-windle.' 

Chs.'  An  instrument  [for  measuring]  which  is  usually  called  a 
cross  or  square  .  .  .  having  an  hole  at  the  centei*,  like  those  things 
which  here  in  Cheshire  we  call  Yarndles,  being  used  by  country 
housewives  in  winding  of  their  yarn,  Martindale  Couiilrey 
Survey  Book  (1682)  69. 

YARNEST,  see  Earnest. 

YARNETS,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  An  instrument  for 
winding  yarn. 

YARNUT,  sb.  Se.  Nhb.  Lan.  Lin,  The  pig-nut, 
Btiiiitim  JhwHosiim.  See  Earthnut.  Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.}, 
Nhb.',  ne.Lan.',  Lin.' 

YARNY,  adj.  n.Yks.*  Disposed  to  the  telling  of  long 
tales. 

YARP.i^.  Obs.  Sc.  To 'harp 'fretfully;  to  grumble, 
carp,  complain,  whine.     See  Harp,  sb.^  5. 

Ayr.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  Grit  o'ercome  [superabundance)  .  .  .  G?.rs 
yarp  an'  yammer  sigh  an'  weep.  Gin  aff  she's  lleein',  WATTPoeiiis 
(1827)  72. 

YARPHA,  see  Yarfa. 

YAR-POAN,  V.  Sh.I.  To  thatch  with  two  layers  of 
sods.     See  Pone. 

'  To  yar-poan  de  ruiff'' :  to  'double  poan,'  to  put  on  two  la^'ers  of 
sods  (in  thatching)  and  not  the  usual  layer  of  straw,  Jakobsen 
Dial.  (1897)  46. 

YAR(R,  V.    Yks.  Lan.  Lin.    [jaa(r).]        1.  To  growl 
as  a  dog;  to  snarl.     s.Lan.',  Lin.'     See  Arr,  v.' ;  cf.  yirr. 
2.  To  cry  ;  to  shout :  to  speak  loudly.    Yks.  Dy.  E.xpress 
(Dec.  19,  1902)  4.    n.Yks.* 

YARR,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Lan.  Also  in  forms  yawr 
Bwk.  Nhb.  Cum. ;  yur  Cum.*  [jar.]  The  corn-spurrej', 
Spergiila  arvensis. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Enir.  By  small  weeds,  is  meant  yarrs,  skellachs, 
gule  and  others.  Siirv.  App.  42  (ib.).  Abd.  When  the  weeds — 
'yarrs,  skellachs,  gules,  and  others'— begin  to  spring,  Alexander 
N.  Rural  Life  {^^^^)  26.  Bwk.,  Nhb.,  Cum.  (15.  &'H.),  Cum.->, 
s.Lan.  (B.  &  H.; 
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YARR,  see  Arr,  v? 

YARRAGE,ii.  Nhb.'  Also  written  yarridge.  [jaTidg.] 
An  edge,  corner,  sharp  point.     See  Arris,  sb. 

YARRA-GRASS,  sb.  Ess.  The  common  yarrow, 
Achillea  Millefoliiiiii.     (S.P.  H.) 

YARREL,  sb.  Suf.  The  common  yarrow,  Achillea 
Millefolium.     (Hall.),  (E.G.P.) 

YARRELS,  sb.  Nhb.'  [jaTalz.]  The  goosander, 
Mergiis  meyoaiiser. 

YARRINGLE(S,  sb.  Obs.  Chs.  Shr.  Also  in  form 
yarnacles  Shr.'  An  instrument  for  winding  yarn  ;  see 
below. 

Chs.'  In  use  sixty  or  seventy  years  since.  s.Chs.'  Shr.' 
Yarnacles  were,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  same  as  the 
yarewinds  previously  described,  q.v.  ;  but  they  were  somewhat 
simpler  in  construction,  the  reel  being  merely  two  tlat  pieces  of 
wood  laid  one  over  the  other, — like  a  S.  Andrew's  Cross,  in  form, 
— with  a  hole  in  the  middle  to  enable  it  to  rotate  on  a  pivot.  The 
arms  were  perforated  like  those  of  the  yarewinds,  and  for  the 
same  reasons  ;  the  tall  pegs  holding  the  yarn  being  fitted  into  the 
holes  at  the  compass  required  by  the  skein.  A  pedestal,  or  stand 
of  some  kind,  having  a  pivot  in  the  centre,  served  for  the  reel  to 
work  upon. 

YARROW,  n.'    Sh.I.    [jaT3.]    To  prepare  grain  for 

use  ;  to  make  meal. 

'  I  can  hardly  believe  'at  ye  hae  nae  use  for  sivs  an'  weichts, 
gudeman.  Yarrow  ye  nane  o'  your  crops ' ' . .  '  Yarrow  wir  crops  ! 
No,  no,  my  freend  at  ye  ir,  dat  days  is  by  hereabout,'  Sli.  News 
(Mar.  13,  i8q8'  ;  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  17a  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

YARROW,  v.'^  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  To  earn  ;  to  gain  by 
industry. 

YARROWAY,  sb.  e.An.  The  common  yarrow, 
Achillea  Millefoliiiin. 

e.An.'  [A  j  pl.int  uf  omen.  .  .  Take  one  of  the  serrated  leaves  of 
the  plant,  and  with  it  tickle  the  inside  of  the  nostrils,  repeating  at 
the  same  time  the  following  lines  :  '  Y'arroway,  yarroway,  bear  a 
white  blow.  If  my  love  love  me,  my  nose  will  bleed  now.'  If  the 
blood  follows  this  charm,  success  in  your  courtship  is  held  to  be 
certain,  424.     Nrf.  (B.  &H.) 

YARRY-HORSE,  sb.  Ess.  A  horse  that  carries  its 
head  well.     Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863). 

YARSENT,  YARTA,  YARTH,  see  Jazzen,  Jarto, 
Earth,  sb.^ 

YARWHELP,  sb.  Irel.  Nrf.  Also  in  form  yarwhip 
N.I.'     Var.  species  of  godwit,  Limosa. 

N.L'  Harris  Hist.  Down  (1744).  Nrf.  Black-tailed  godwit 
(R.H.H.).     [Bar-tailed  godwit,  Swainson  Birds  (1885)  198.] 

YARWHIP,  YARWIG,  see  Yarwhelp,  Earwig. 

YARY,  adj.  Nrf.  Ken.  Dev.  Amer.  Also  in  form 
yarry  Dev.  Amer.  f  je'ri.]  Ready ;  smart,  quick  ;  sharp, 
cunning;  wary.     Cf.  yare. 

Nrf.  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  (1855)  38.  Ken.  A  yary  fellow  (K.). 
Dev.  Magpies  be  yarry  birds,  Pulman  Sketches  (1842)  159,  ed. 
1871.     [Amer.  Dial.  Notts  (1895^  I.  381.] 

YASK,  sb.  Shr.'  [jask.]  A  loud  cough  to  clear  the 
throat.     The  same  word  as  Hask,  ad/}  (q.v.) 

Bygum  !  'c  wuz  aumust  choked,  'e  gid  sich  a  yask. 

YASP,  adj.     Sh.I.     [jasp.]     Brisk,  fresh. 

Da  tidder  moarnin'  I  wid  jump  apo'  da  fliier  as  yasp  as  ye  lack, 
an'  as  supple  as  a  eel,  Sh.  News  (June  11,  18981;  S.  &  Ork.' 
MS.  add. 

YASPEN,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Stf.  Der. 
Ess.  s.Cy.  Som.  Also  in  forms  eapns  Yks. ;  espin  Der.' ; 
ipson  Som. ;  yeepsen  Ess.'  s.Cy. ;  yepsintle  Lan.'  ne.Lan.' 
s.Lan.' ;  yespen  Ess. ;  yespfuU  Stf. ;  yestmus  s.Lan.' 
As  much  as  can  be  taken  up  in  both  hands  together ;  a 
double  handful. 

n.Cy.  Bailey  (1721).  Yks.  (Hall.)  w.Yks.  Thoresuv  Lett. 
(1703).  Lan.  Tlicer  woudno  I  ha  cumn  for  a  jxpsintle  o'ginnics, 
"Tim  Bobbin  Vietu  Dial.  led.  1740)  43;  Lan.'.  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 
Stf.  Ray  (1691)  ;i/S.  (Trfrf.  (J.C.)  Der.'  Ess.  Ray  (1691)  ;  K.l; 
Ess.'  s.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Som.  A  little  ipson,  Martin  Inter- 
prclir  (1892)  256. 

[Cp.  5elspe,  liandfulle  (jespe  K.  H.,  5elpe  S.,  jespyn  P.), 
vola  iPfoiiipt.j.] 

YASSICH,  adv.  Bnff.'  [ja'six.]  With  violence.  The 
same  word  as  Jossich  (q.v.j. 

YAT,  sb.'     Shr.^     [jat.]    A  dial,  form  of '  gate  '  (q.v.) 


YAT,  sb.'  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  heifer.     (Hall.) 

YAT,  V.  Sh.I.  [jat.]  To  pour  in  a  large  quantity ; 
to  stream.     Cf.  yote. 

Shu  cam  rinnin'  at  her  utmost  wi'  her  face  laik  da  yatten  blude, 
Sh.  Neivs  (July  31,  1897)  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

YAT,  see  Gate,  sb.K  Hot. 

YATCH-MATCHER,  sh.  Dor.  The  wheatear,  Saxi- 
cola  oena>ithe.     (E.C.M.) 

YATE,  int.  Lan.  Not.  LW.  Also  written  yait  e.Lan.' ; 
yeight  Not.  [jet.]  1.  A  command  to  a  horse  to  go  to 
the  right.      e.Lan.',   Not.    (J.W.)      See   Hait.  2.    A 

command  to  a  horse  to  go  to  the  left.    I.W.'  (s.v.  Meyther). 

YATE,  see  Gate,  sb}',  Give,  Hait. 

YATER,  YATH,  see  Yatter,  v.K  Earth,  sb} 

YATLIN,  sb.  Sh.I.  Ija'tlin.]  Candles  made  by 
dipping  cotton-wick  repeatedly  in  melted  tallow.  S.  &  Ork.' 

YATLIN-BLOOD,  sb.  Sh.I.  In  phr.  as  red  as  yallin- 
bltiid,  used  of  anything  of  a  bright  red  colour.  S.  &  Ork.' 
Cf.  yat,  V. 

YATT,  see  Eat,  Gate,  sb} 

YATTER,  V.  and  sb}  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  written  yater 
Lnk. ;  and  in  form  yetter  Lth.  (Jam.)  [jatar.]  1.  v. 
To  chatter. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  The  French  pray! — Yatterin'  craturs!  Wha  wad 
ken  what  they  said'  Ford  Thistledown  (1891)  ag.  Lth.  Wi' 
yatterin'  an'  clatterin'  They  made  an  unco  din,  Smith  Merry 
Bridal  (1866)  3.  Rxb.  Frequently  redoubled,  as  expressive  of 
reiteration,  or  as  intimating  that  there  is  scarcely  any  intermission. 
'She's  ay  yatter-yatterin,and  never  devaulds'  (Jam.\  Dmf.  Yatter 
a  whecn  French  phrases,  Paton  Castlebraes  (1898)  140.  Nhb. 
Grace  likes  to  yatter  about  the  days  when  she  bondaged  for  him, 
Graham  Red  Scaur  (i8c)6)  lar. 
2.  To  speak  loudlyorangrily;  to  scold, carp, fret, grumble. 

Sc.  Mackay.  Sh.I.  I  .  .  .  just  begin  ta  sing  wliin  shii  begins  ta 
yatter,  Stewart  Talcs  (1892)  24  ;  S.  &  Ork.'  Frf.  Martin  got  as 
raised  as  a  wasp,  and  he  yattered  back,  Salmond  Man  Sandy 
(1903)  24.  s.Sc.  I  winna  get  up,  sae  yer  yatterin's  vain,  Watson 
Border  Bards  (1859)  193.  Edb.  Let  Mrs.  Cauldwell  yatter  awa' 
there  as  lang  as  she  likes,  Ballantine  Deanhatigh  (1869)  '30- 
Rxb.  (I AM.)     Nlib.'  She's  a  clarly  yattrin  body. 

Hence  Yatterie,  adj.  fretful.  Bnft'.'  3.  To  rattle  ;  to 
rustle.    Ayr.  (J.F.)      ^.  sb.   Chatter  ;  a  chattering  noise. 

Fif.  (Jam.)  Slg.  Buchanan  focoii  (1901)  44.  Twd.  The  broad 
twang  of  the  fishermen,  the  shrill  yatter  of  the  fishwives,  Buchan 
J.  Burnet  {iBgS)  1S8. 

5.  Noisy  or  angry  talk  ;  brawling,  scolding,  grumbling. 
Sh.I.  Da  yatter  an'  da  yowl  o'  a  auld  auld  wife,  Stewart  Tales 

(1892)  74.  Abd.  He'll  winner  fat's  the  maitter  wi'  'ira  fin  he  disna 
hear  th'  conteenual  yatter  in's  lug,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Jan.  17, 
1903).  Fif.  Confused  talk  (Jam.).  Lnk.  Nae  cravin' body's  yater 
deevin'.  Watt  Poems  (1827)  7a.  Nhb.'  Hear  what  a  yatter  them 
cheps  is  myckin. 

6.  An  incessant  talker. 

Sc.  She's  a  weary  yatter,  Mackay.     Rxb.  (Jam.) 

YATTER,  56.=  Sc.  (Jam.)  A  confused  mass  or  heap; 
a  collection  of  small  objects.     See  Hatter,  v.  8. 

YATTLE,  sb}  Or.I.  [ja-tl.]  A  grinder;  a  double 
tooth.  Cf.  yackle,  s6.^  Francisque-Michel  Z-a;;^.  (1882) 
428 ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

YATTLE,  sb."  Obs.  Sc.  An  endeavour;  strength, 
force  of  mind.    See  Ettle,  v} 

Fif.  Then  for  to  win  this  michty  battle,  I  set  mysell  wi'  a'  my 
yattle,  Bal/ad  {]an.\ 

YATTLE,  rtrfy.Sc.  (Jam.)  [ja'tl.]  Of  ground  :  covered 
with  small  stones. 

YAUCHLE,  see  Yachle. 

YAUCHT,  V.    Sc.    To  owe.    See  Aught,  v. 

Bnff.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Ye'll  be  come  to  get  fat  was  yauchtin  'im, 
are  ye?  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (i88a)  49. 

YAUD,  ;■«/.  Sc.  Nhb.  [jad.]  A  call  to  a  sheep-dog  to 
go  after  the  sheep.     See  Far,  adv.  II.  5  (4),  Fy,  /;;/.  2  (5). 

Sc.  The  signal  made  by  a  shepherd  to  his  dog  when  he  is  to 
drive  away  some  sheep  at  a  distance  (Jam.).     Nhb.' 

YAUD,  see  Jade,  Yad,  sb.'^ 

YAUDEN,  V.  Yks.  Also  written  yowden.  [jo'dan.J 
To  grow  dusk  ;  also  used  with  in. 

It'sowthergannin  ti  rain  or  else  it'syowdenin'in  forneet  (T. IC). 
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YAUFF,  see  Youf(f. 

YAUGH,  adj.     Obs.    Ken.    Dirty,  nasty,  filthy. 

Ken.' :  Ken.'  It  is  all  vnugli. 

YAUGHT,  see  Yote. 

YAUK,  V.    Sc.    To  ache. 

Per.  Wi'  the  butt  his  shouther  yauUit,  Aye  yaiikit,  yauVit, 
dwanged  and  yaukit,  Spence  Poems  (1898)  183.  w.Sc.  Yaukin 
bancs  are  sair  to  bide  (Jam.  Sti/t/il.). 

YAUK,  see  Yawk,  Yoke,  sb} 

YAUL,  .<;i';.  Sc.  In  phr.  as  drunk  as  ayatil,  dead  drunk. 
Abd.  (G.W.) 

YAUL,  see  Yauld,  Yawl,  v} 

YAULD,  flf/y.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  written  yald  Sc.  ^Jam.) 
Nhb.';  and  in  forms  yal  Kcb.  Nhb.';  yaul,  yawl  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Nhb.*;  yeld  Nhb.'  1.  Alert,  sprightly  ;  nimble, 
active  ;  able-bodied  ;  strong,  powerful. 

Sc.  In  tlie  youngest  and  yaldcst  of  my  strength,  Scan  Antiquary 
(1816)  vii ;  Gen.  of  a  vigorous  elderly  person  (A.W.).  Per.  I'm 
fifty  oot, — yet  .  .  .  I'm  juist  as  yap  an'  yauld  As  e'er  was  youth, 
Haliburton  Ochil  Idylls  (iSgi)  40.  s.Sc.  '  A  yauld  ganger,'  a 
powerful  walker  (Jam.).  Ayr.  Graenin'  whiles,  and  no  sae  yaul, 
I'll  gi'e  my  hull  an  overhaul,  White  Jo/lings  (1879)  191.  Slk. 
Ye're  a  yauld,  guid-lookin'  hizzie,  Thomson  Driiiiiiiiehiale  (1901) 
131.  Dmf.  Wallace  5c/ioo//;m5/«»- (18991  370.  Gall.  A  yaul  aul 
man  (W.G.V  Kcb.  As  lish  an'  yal  as  ony  deer.  Armstrong 
higUside  (1890")  140.  Nhb.  Amongst  the  competitors — all  of  whom 
were  yald  young  fellows.  Dixon  Whillitighani  Vale  (1895)  53; 
Nhb.i  A  yawl  horse.     Lish.  yald,  shepherd  lads. 

Hence  Yaulcuted,  ppl.  adj.  active-footed  ;  having  ancles 
adapted  for  nmning. 

Kcb.  Ilk  yaulcuted  heifer  round  thee  playing  In  merriment, 
Davidson  Seasons  (1789')  47, 
2.  Sharp,  cold;  frosty;  also  used /7.§-. 

Frf,  Noo  sets  my  sun  in  fears  O'  poorfith  strrn  an'  yauld.  Reid 
Henllinlaiid  (1894)  57.  Ayr.  A  yawl  nicht,  when  there  is  a  snell 
frosty  air  ^JAM.l. 

YAUMER,  YAUMMER,  see  Yammer. 

YAUNCE,  V.  and  sb.  s.Chs.'  [J9ns.]  1.  v.  To  toss 
the  head  ;  to  shrug  the  shoulders;  to  make  any  quick 
movement  of  the  body ;  of  a  horse ;  to  prance.  Also 
used  reflex.     Sec  Jance. 

See  aay  ce  yaunsiz  wen  ahy  tiich  im  wi)dhu  wip'. 
2.  sb.   A  quick,  jerking  movement  of  the  bod  v. 

YAUP,  V.  and  sb.''  Sc.  Ircl.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Shr.  Hrf. 
Brks.  and  Ainer.  Also  written  yaupe  Hrf.;  yawp  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Ir.  Nlib.'  s.Lan.'  Chs.'^  Not.'  Lei."  Nhp.^  Amer.  ; 
yorp  Not.'  Lei.'  Nhp.';  and  in  forms  yaap  Cai.'  n.Cy. 
Nhb.'  Cum.'  War.";  yape  m.Yks.' ;  yope  Cum.'*  Wm. 
n.Yks.*;  youp  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff.'  e.Yks.'  m.Yks.';  yowp 
n.Yks.'^e.Yks."  s.Chs.'  Shr.J  Hrf.'  (jop  ;  jap.]  1.  v. 
To  gape,  yawn  ;  to  yawn  audibly.     Cf  gaup. 

n.Yks.»,  w.Yks.2,  Not.',  Lei.',  War.=  3,  Brks.'  [Amer.  Thc.\ 
stand  starin  and  yawpin,  all  eyes  and  mouth,  Sam  Slick  ClochinaUer 
(1836)  isl  S.  .\x.\i.J 

2.  To  shout,  bawl,  cry  aloud  ;  to  talk  in  a  loud,  boisterous 
manner  ;  to  whine  ;  also  with  out.    Cf.  yap,  v} 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  I  was  that  wearied  with  my  mother's  constant  yaup 
yauping  close  to  my  ears.  Whitehead  Dajl  Davie  (1876 1  14a,  ed. 
1894.  Bnff.'  Per.  Gin  ye  gang  yaupin'  an'  skirlin'  out  there, 
ye'se  raise  din  wull  do  far  mair  scaith  to  yersel',  nor  it  can  til  hiz, 
Cleland  Imlibracken  (1883)  273,  ed.  1887.  Gall.  He's  yawping 
ay  a  yammering  sang,  Mactaggart  Encyil.  (1824)  313,  ed.  1876. 
Kcb.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  459.  Ir.  Git  down  out  of  that 
wid  your  yawpin'.  Barlow  Liscoiiiiel  (1895)  79.  N.Cy.',  Nhb.', 
Dur.'  Lakel.'  Thoo  may  yaup  an'  shoot  as  thoo's  a  mind,  Ah'll 
hev  mi  awn  way  about  it.  Cum.'''  Wm.  We  j'oped  an'  shoot't 
ta  egg  folk  on.  Spec.  Dial.  (1880)  pt.  ii.  52  ;  (B.K.)  n.Yks.  What 
are  you  yowpin'  at!  (^I.W.)  ;  n.Yks.';  n.Yks.'  Prithee  dinnot 
geeap  an  yowp  seea;  n.Yks.*,  e.Yks.  (Miss  A.\  e.Yks.'.  m.Yks.' 
Lan.  A  remark  which  caused  th'  folk  to  yawp  eawt  wi'  lovvfin' 
[laughing].  Wood //hih.  ^ic/fAcs,  113.  e.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  A  lot  o' 
yawpin'  foo's.  Chs.' 3,  Stf.',  Not.'  Lin.  To  utter  a  loud  or  high 
note,   Streatfeild   Lin.   and  Danes  (1884)  377;    Lin.'      n.Lin.' 

When  Mrs. sings  she  yaups  aboot  like  a  lad  tentin'  craws. 

sw.Lin.'  What  are  you  yauping  about,  you  tiresome  things.  Lei.' 
A  couldn'  'car  liis-sen  spake,  the'  kcp'  on  yawpin'  soo.  Nhp.'  A 
man  went  yauping  down  the  street  like  mad.     War."^;  War.* 


Doant  ye  go  yaaping  like  that  up  and  down  the  street.     Shr., 
Hrf.  Bound  Provinc.  (1876). 

Hence  (i)  Yauping,  ppl.  adj.  ill-natured,  peevish, 
querulous ;  (2)  Yaupy,  adj.  given  to  screaming  or  bawling ; 
(3)  Yowper,  sb.  (a\  a  yelper  ;  a  street-crier;  a  ballad- 
singer;  (A)  a  fault-finder  ;  (4)  Yowpse,  (5)  Yowp-Sinion, 
ib.  a  disorderlj'.  bawling  fellow. 

(i)  Cai.',  Cld.  I  Jam.)  Kcb.  The  wife,  yt  wus  lyin  on  the  bed  in 
the  front  room,  cric't  oot  in  a  yaupin  voice,  '  Whut  ir  ye  stoppin 
for  noo.  ye  idle  bullion?'  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  6r.  (a) 
n.Yks. Thatwoman'svairyyowpy(I.W.\  nw.Lin.  She'sa  stiaange 
yaupy  lass  ;  if  a  mouse  nobbut  runs  acrcss  th'  floor  she'll  mak  as 
much  noise  as  if  it  were  a  helephant  'E.P.).  (3  a,  b)  n.Yks." 
(4,  5I  e.Yks.i  MS.  add.  (T.H.) 

3.  Of  a  dog  :  to  bark,  j'clp. 

Cai.',  Bnff.i,  Cld.  (JAM.^,  N.l.',  n.Yks.'*,  m.Yks.', s.Chs.'  Not. 
Drot  the  yawping  dug  !  Prior /o)«/ /■'/*.  (1901)  245.  Shr.' Nip's 
a  rar'  dog ;  . .  I  knowed  'e  smelt  summat,  or  'e  6(ldna  yowp  athatn. 
Hrf.' 

4.  Of  birds  :  to  scream  ;  to  utter  a  sound  of  distress;  to 
cry. 

Sc.  Sibbald  GI.  (Jam.)  Cai.'  Lnk.  Mair  mither-like  to  stay 
and  shield  Your  yaupin'  things.  Edwards  Mod.  Poets,  i  ith  S.  71. 
Bwk.,  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Slk.  At  the  door  the  chickens  yaupit,  Hogg 
Poems  {ed.  1865)92.  Wgt.  Clean  uproot  each  craw  that  dared 
tae  yaup  sae  nigh,  Fraser  Poems  (1885)  150.  N.I.'  n.Cy. 
Applied  to  chickens  lamenting  the  absence  of  their  parent  hen, 
Grose  (1790).     Nhb.' 

Hence  Yaupy,  adj.  of  birds:  having  a  loud,  inhar- 
monious cry.  nw.Lin.  (E.l'.)  5.  To  cough.  Bnfl'.', 
Cld.  (Jam.)  6.  sb.  A  shout,  yell  ;  a  loud  cry  ;  a  loud 
noise;  a  whine  ;  constant,  noisy  talking. 

Bnff.'  Ayr,  The  Troker  heard  the  body's  yaup  As  goshawks 
listen  to  a  whaup,  Ainslie  Land  oj  Bums  (ed.  1892)  189.  Nhb. 
[He]  gied  a  yawp  o'  joy  to  ken  'Twas  Tarn  o'  Bilton  Mill,  Proud- 
lock  Borderland  Muse  (1896)  318.  Cum.'",  n.Yks.*  e.Yks. 
They  raised  sike  a  hullaballo  an  a  shoot,  Sike  a  beeall  ana  clatther, 
a  yowp  an  a  yell,  Nicholson  Flk.  Sp.  (1889)  38.  m.Yks.',  War.' 
Hrf,  Wild,  unreasonable  talk  {Coll.  L.L.B.). 

7.  A  short,  sharp  bark. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Shr.'  Nip's  a  rar'  dog;  'e  gid  a  bit  on  a  yowp  at 
the  6ud-pil  jest  now. 

8.  The  cry  of  a  sickly  bird,  or  of  one  in  distress.  Gall. 
Mactaggart  £';(rj't/.  (1824).  9.  A  cough.  Bnff.'  10. 
The  blue  titmouse,  Pants  caertikus.  Rnf.  Swainson  Birds 
(1885)  34. 

YAUP,s6.2  Lin.  [jop.]  A  slope  of  land.  e.Lin.(G.G.W.) 

YAUP,  see  Yap,  sA.=,  adj 

YAUPIT,  sb.  Obs.  Cld.  (Jam.)  The  blue  titmouse, 
Pants  caenileiis.    Cf.  yaup,  v.  10. 

YAUPRIE,  si.  Obs.  Cld.  (Jam.)  The  refuse  of  grain 
blown  away  by  the  fanners. 

YAUR,  sb.  Obs.  Edb.  (Jam.)  The  name  given  by 
the  Newhaven  fishermen  to  a  species  of  fucus  which 
children  use  for  painting  their  faces ;  also  in  cotiib.  Red 
yaur. 

YAUT,  see  Yote. 

\A\i\mS,  sb.pl.   Obs.   Bch.  (Jam.)  The  awns  of  corn. 

YAUW,  si.    Sc.     Ija.]     A  sail  of  a  windmill. 

Abd.  Some  war  sl.ippin'  their  airms  like  the  yauws  o'  a  wiii'mill, 
Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  (1C71)  xviii. 

YAUW,"see  Yaw,  v.' 

YAUX.  sb.     Bch.  (Jam.)    A  dial,  form  of  '  a.xc.' 

YAUX,  see  Yox. 

YAVAL,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  yaavel  n.Sc.  ;  yavil 
Mry.  (Jam.)  [ja'vl;  javl.]  A  second  crop  of  grain  after 
lea  ;  also  used  aitiib.     See  Awald,  sb. 

n.Sc.  The  next  crop  was  also  of  oats  and  was  named  the 
yaavel  crap,  Gregor  Flk-Lori  (1881)  179.  Mry.  (Jam.)'  Bnff., 
Abd.  Morton  Cycle.  Agric.  (1863). 

YAVE, i^. and  si.  Bnff.'  1.  v.  To  keep  in  subjection; 
to  impress  with  great  earnestness.  2.  sb.  The  power 
of  keeping  in  subjection  ;  the  act  of  impressing  with  nmch 
earnestncs.s. 

Themaistcrhiz  naeyavramo'  the  scholars,  an'  th'ir  clean  our 'im. 

YAVIL,  adj.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  yaval  Abd.  (Jam.)  ; 
yavel.  Prostrate  and  unable  to  rise;  prone,  flat.  See 
AviaW,  ppl.  adf. 
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Sc.  I  dang  him  yavcl,  Grose  (1750)  ^/5.  n(/(/.(C.)  Bnff.i  Bch. 
They  may  come  to  lay  up  my  mittens  an'  ding  me  yavil  an'  as 
styth  as  gin  I  had  been  elf-shot,  Forbes /;«.  (,1742)  I5-  Abd. 
The  beast  lay  yavil  i'  the  spot.  Robb  Poems  (1852)  127  ;  (Jam.) 

YAVIL-BACHELOR,  sb.     BnfiV     A  widower. 

YAVIL(L,  sb.    Dev.    [jsevil.]    A  common,  heath,  moor. 

He  wished  to  have  the  child  cast  out  and  exposed  on  the 
'yavils'  or  moors  round  where  it  first  saw  the  light,  Madox- 
Brown  Dwalc  Blulh  f  1876 1  Inttod.  v  ;  Dev.' 

YAW,  sb.    Cai.^    [ja.]    A  child's  name  for  an  eel. 

[ON.  all,  an  eel  (Vigfusson).] 

YAW,  v.^  Sc.  Also  in  form  yauw  (Jam.).  To  mew 
as  a  cat ;  to  whine.    Cf.  yow,  v} 

Sc.  Yawin  like  a  wheen  wulcats,  Si.  Patrick  (1819)  I.  162 
(Jam.).  Slk,  (i'6.)  Rxb.  Skirling  and  scrauching  and  yawing 
like  a  wull-cat,  Hamilton  Ontlaws  (1897)  l'^- 

YAW,  V?    Sc.  Irel.  Chs.     (J9.]        1.  To  yawn. 

Sc.  (G.W.)     Ant.  What  are  you  yawing  at?  (S.A.B.) 

2.  To  talk  in  a  disagreeable  manner;   to  talk  discon- 
nectedly and  jerkily. 

Chs.'3  s.Chs.i  I  am  informed  that  it  is  usually  applied  to  talk 
which  is  interrupted  by  the  speaker's  yawning. 

YAW,  see  Ewe,  56.',  Hew,  v},  One,  Ya. 

YAWD.  YAWDEN,  see  Yad,  sh},  Yauden. 

YAWER,  YAWIN,  see  Ewer,  Owing,  prp. 

YAWK,  V.     Sc.  Lan.   Lei.   Nhp.  War.     Also  written 

yauk  Lei.'  Nhp.'  ;  yawck  Gall. ;  york  m.Lan."     [jok.] 

1.  To  hawk;  to  clear  the  throat;  to  retch  in  vomiting. 

m.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Lei."     See  Hawk,  ?'.'         2.   To  call  out 

loudly;  to  hoot ;  to  shout;  to  talk  quickly  and  indistinctly. 

Gall.  Wi'  yawcking  Johnie  Dovvall.  and  Manksmen  gabbling 
fraethemanor-hole,MACTAGr,ART  £■«<:_)'<:/.  (1824)85,  ed.  1876.  Nhp.' 

3.  To  gape.     Lei.',  War.^ 
YAWK,  see  Yolk,  s«.' 

YAWKIE,  sb.  Sc.  The  yellow-ammer,  Emhcviza 
cilriiiella. 

Lnk.  There  aften  the  yawkie  sang  '  Jingle  the  Key,'  Nicholson 
Jdvllsi  18-10)  3S. 

'yawl,  v.'  and  sA.'  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp. 
War.  e.An.  Som.  Also  written  yaul  Sc.  (Jam.)  e.Lan.' 
Nhp.';  yawwl  Cum.'';  and  in  form  yall  w.Yks.     [jol.] 

1.  V.  To  howl ;  to  bawl,  shout ;  to  scream  harshly  ;  to 
weep.     Cf.  yowl. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Through  blifferts  o'  caul'  they  yammer  an' 
yaul,THOM/?/yi;ics,Crf.  (1844'  106.  Frf.  Harken,  Bawbie  I  Did  you 
ever  hear  sic  yawlin' '  Salmond  Man  Sandy  (1903)  62.  Luk. 
Nicholson  Idy/ls  (1870  26.  Cam.'*  w.Yks.  Thoresby  Lc/I. 
(1703)  ;  w.Yks. 2  Lan.  Thro'  thee  yawlin',  Donaldson  Larinn 
to  Sing  (iSSe)  II.  e.Lan.'  n.Lin.  Bob,  give  a  look  to  that  bairn, 
it  yawls  sorely.  Peacock  R.  Skirlaugli  (,1870)  l\.  193.  Lei.'  A 
yawlin'  an'  a  bawlin'  an'  a-bellerin'.  Nlip.'  What  do  j'ou  stand 
yauling  there  for  ?     War .3     e.An.i  The  cry  of  a    peacock   is   an 

excellent  instance  of  yawling.     Som.  There  was  Ih'  old  H 

ya-alin'  and  whoopin",  and  th'  old  W hoUerin'  'eens  he  [the 

auctioneer]    couldn'    year    hissel    spake,  Dev.    Reports  Provinc. 
(1889). 

2.  sb.   A  howl ;  a  cry  ;  the  act  of  crying. 

Frf.  This  feenisht  up  wi'  a  terrific  yawl,  Salmond  Man  Sandy 
(1903)  62.     Cum.* 

[He  hurtej  of  ))e  hounde3,  &  fay  Ful  jomerly  jaule  & 
jelle,  Gaii<ayiie  (c.  1360)  1453-  Cp.  ON.  gaiila,  to  low, 
bellow  (Vigfusson).] 

YA'WL,  v.'^    Ken.'     [J9l-]    A  fishing  term  ;  see  below. 

When  the  herrings  come  off  Folkestone  tlie  boats  all  go  out 
witli  their  fleet  of  nets  '  yawling,'  i  e.,  the  nets  are  placed  in  the 
water  and  allowed  to  drive  along  with  the  tide,  the  men  occasion- 
ally taking  an  anxious  look  at  them,  as  it  is  a  lottery  whether 
they  come  across  the  fish  or  not. 

"VAWL,  sb.^  Sc.L  The  couch-grass,  Triiicum  repens. 
(B.  &  H.) 

YAWL,  see  Yauld. 

YAWLING,  .sA.  Sus.  [J9lin.]  A  young  herring,  C/k/m 
/Hvnrcii.^.     (F.E.S.)     [Satchell  (1879).]     See  Yawl,  z^.^ 

YAWM,  V.  Yks.  Lin.  Lei.  [J9m.]  To  move  about 
awkwardly  or  slowly;  to  stand  gaping  or  idling;  to 
saunter.  w.Yks.',  n.Lin.'  Cf.  hawm, ;).'  Hence  Yawma- 
gorp,  sb.  (i)a  yawn  ;  (2)  a  yawning,  stretching  person  ;  a 
lounger.       (i)  w.Yks.*  He's  got  a  fit  u't  yawmagorps.     (2)  Lei.' 


YAWM,  YAWMER,  see  Gawm,  Yarm,  Yammer. 

YAWN,  V.  Yks.  Chs.  Hrf.  Also  in  form  yarn  Hrf.- 
[jon  ;  Hrf  Jan.]  1.  To  stare.  Hrf.^  Stand  yarning  there. 
2.  To  howl  like  a  dog  ;  to  cry. 

w.Yks.'     Chs.' What  art  yawnin  for  ?  has  somebody  licked  the? 

YAWN,  YAWNAX,  see  Ean,  Yawnups. 

YAWNEY,  sb.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Lin.  War.  Shr.  Hrf. 
Also  written  yorney  Lan.'  e.Lan.'  m.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Chs.' 
[jo'ni.]     A  lazy,  stupid  person  ;  a  fool.     See  Gawney. 

Lan.  Where  i'  th'  world  does  tha  think  th'  greiglit  gosterin' 
yorney  hung  it?  Wood  Hum.  Sketches,  88;  Lan.',  eLan.', 
m.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Chs.',  nw.Der.',  Lin.  (Hall.),  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.' 
Wliat  a  great  yawney  yon  is!  War.^  Shr.,  Hrf.  Bound  P)-ofi«c. 
(1876). 

Hence  (i)  Yawney-box,  s6.  a  silly  person  ;  a  'yawney' ; 

(2)  Yorneyishness,  (3)  Yorneyism,  a'6.  simplicity,  foolish- 
ness, half-wittedness  ;  (4)  Yornyed,  sb.,  see  (i). 

(i)  Der.  (Hall.),  Der.*,  nw.Der.'  (2)  Lan.  Travelled  I  know 
not  how  mony  thousant  mile,  an'  their  yorneyishness  no'  rubbed 
out   on  'cm  yet!   Brierley  v46-o'-//i'-}'afe   Yaiikceland  (i&B^)  v\n. 

(3)  Lan.  Tellin'  'em  I're  not  aulus  upo'  th'  sure  track,  but  had  fits 
o'  givin'  way  to  a  wild  sort  o'  yorneyism,  ib.  Ah-o^-tJi-  Yatc,  Oddlad 
(1884I  6.  (4)  Lan.  Sithee  wh.-it  yon  owd  yornyed  has  gone  an' 
bowt,  Wood  Hum.  Sketches,  13. 

YAWNUPS,  sb.  Yks.  Lin.  War.  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf. 
Ken.  Also  in  forms  yawnax  n.Lin.';  yawnup  Ken.'; 
yawnux  Shr.  Hrf.  [J9-n3ps.]  A  stupid  person;  a  fool ; 
a  lazy,  uncouth  person  ;  a  boor. 

n.Yks.  (l.W."i,  Lin.  (Hall.)  n.Lin.  If  I  stan'  jawin'  wi'  a 
hidled  yawnax  like  vou  she'll  maybe  be  dead  afore  I  get  to  her, 
Peacock  R.  Skirlaiigh  (1870)  H.  88.  n.Lin.',  War.'*^,  s.War.' 
Shr.,  Hrf.  Bound  Provinc.  (1876).  Glo.  Northall  IVd.  Bk.  (1896). 
Oxf.'  What  a  gret  yawnups  tha  bist  !     Ken.' 

Hence  Yawnups's-corner,  sb.  the  corner  of  the  streets 
where  the  boys  congregate.     Oxf.' 

YAWNY,  see  Gawney. 

YAWP,  56.    Slir.'     [jop.]    The  nape  of  the  neck. 

YAWP,  YAWR,  see  Yap,  adj.,  Yaup,  v.,  Yarr. 

YAWS,  sb.pL   Sc.   The  disease  of  Sj'/i/j/fc.   Cf.  sibbens. 

S.  &  Ork.'  Slk.  They  suffer  hideously  from  the  mumps,  and 
the  j-aws,  and  the  gum-scurvy,  Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  III. 
73.     Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  333,  ed.  1876. 

YAWSE,  sb.  Yks.  A  boys'  game.  (Hall.)  See 
Ouse,  sb.  Hence  Yawse-bones,  sb.  pi.  ox-boncs,  used  in 
the  game  of  '  yawse.'     (ib.)     [K.,  s.v.  Aws-bones.] 

YAWT,  YAX,  see  Yote,  Ax,  s6.' 

YE,  pron.  and  pass.  adj.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  'e  Sc.  Glo.  Dev. ;  'ee  Sc.  Nhb.'  Chs.* 
sw.Lin.'  Oxf  Brks.  Sur.'  Hmp.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev. 
Cor.;  er  Chs.^ ;  yea  Cum.'*;  yah  Nhb.  w.Yks.;  yer 
Not.  Lin.  Lei.'  War.*  Glo.  Bdf.  Hrt.  e.An.  Sur.  [ji,  i; 
unstressed  ja,  i.]  L  proit.  You  ;  used  both  for  sing. 
and  //. 

Sc.  As  j-e  lead  3'our  ain  life  ye  .iudge  your  neighbours,  Ramsay 
Prov.  (1737).  sSc.  If  that'll  buy  't,  ye's  no  want  it,  Wilson 
/"(t/cs  (1839)  V.  53.  Twd.  February,  an  ye  be  fair,  The  hoggs'll 
mend,  and  naethiiig  pair,  Swainson  Weather  Flk-Lore  (1873)  39- 
Slk.  Just 'e  creep  down,  Thomson  DrHiiimfW«/e  (1901)  i.  Wgt. 
What  hae  ec  tae  say  for  ycrsel?  Fraser  Wigtown  (1877)  258. 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.  Yeh  may  say  what  yeh  leyke,  Bewick  Tales  (1850) 
9  ;  Nhb.'  It  wis  ee  'at  did  it.  Dur.'  Cum.*  Yea's  come,  ye'r 
like.  Wm.  HUTTON  Bran  Neiv  Wark  (1785)  1.  48.  e.Yks.' 
w.Yks.  Banks  Wkjld.  IVds.  (1865)  ;  w.Yks.*  Lan.  Let  me  gang 
wi'  ye,  Harland  &  Wilkinson  Flk-Lore  (1867)  60.  ne.Lan.', 
s.Lan.'  Chs.3  Wilt'er  ?  Wilt'ee  ?  Der.  Guida  Piuk  (1870)  ii. 
s.Not.  (J.P  K.)  Lin.  Gilbert  Rngge  (1866)  I.  28.  s>-.-.Lin.' 
Dobt'ee  mind  what  he  says  ?  (s.v.  Thou).  Lei.'  Yer  a  bigger  fule 
nur  Oi  thowt  yer.  War.*  '  I  ain't  gooin'  to  school  this  mornin'.' 
'  Yes,  yer  are.'  Glo.  Dunt  'e  gwo  far  ofl',  Gissing  /'(//.  Hampden 
(1890;  I.  i  ;  Well,  if  I  can't  move  j-er,  I  can't,  ib.  viii.  Oxf.'  '  Ee  * 
is  used  to  a  superior,  and  not  '  thee,'  except  by  very  old  people 
w-ho  cannot  use  the  more  refined  word.  Brks.  They  d  wun't  think 
no  moor  on't,  'ee  knaws,  than  3*uttin'  their  dinner,  Cornh.  Mag. 
(Nov.  1900)  654.  Bdf  Yer've  set  me  up  so  comfortabul,  Ward 
Bessie  Costrell  (1895)  66.  Hrt.  It's  the  seein'  ofyerand  the  hearin' 
of  yer  speak  as  does  me  good,  Geary /?/(>•.  Life  (1899)  145.  Nrt. 
That  gave  me  a  tarn,  yer  may  be  sure.  Longman's  Mag.  (Nov. 
1902")  41.     Suf.  Yer  can  go  below,  Pall  Malt  Mag.  (Nov.  1900) 
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398.  Sar.  You'd  na  care  about  it  Isfi  thinking,  if  yer  liad  to  carry 
this  baiig  nigli  ten  mile,  Bickley  Sio:  Hills  (1890)  I.  i;  Sur.' 
Hmp.  I  tell  'ee  what  (H.C.M.B.).  n.Wil.  Th'  upright  do  love  'cc. 
Kite  Sitg.  Sol.  (c.  i860)  i.  4.  Dor.  Sit  ee  down,  C.  Hakk 
Broktn  Am  (1898)  6.  Som.  How  long  do  'ee  tliicik  to  bide 
away  ?  Raymond  No  Soul  (1899)  lo.  Dev.  What  about  the  think- 
ing part  of  'e  ?  Phillpotts  Sons  of  Moniiiig  (1900)  31.  Cor. 
Hav'ce  seen  her,  Zeb  ?  '  Q.'  Three  Ships  (ed.  1892)  23. 

2.  Used  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  to  add  emphasis. 

Sc,  (A.W.)  Gall.  AMI  jaw  oot  ma  naps  whaur  I  like,  athoot 
speirin'  yer  leave,  ye  miserable  looUici' orishon,  ye!  Gallovidian 
(1901)111.73.  Don.  Ye  natarnal  veg  yc  !  Macmanus  Bend  0/ 
Road  {189B)  33. 

3.  Yourself;  yourselves. 

Edb.  My  bonnie  bairns,  ye  maunna  vex  ye,  Nor  let  my  hapless 
lot  perplex  ye,  R.  Wilson  Poems  (1822)  33.  w.Yks.  See'ah 
ye'y  mun  sit  ye'y  doon,  Lucas  Stud.  Nidderdale  (c.  188a)  291  ; 
(J.W.) 

[On  the  disjunctive  use  of 'ye'  see  the  Grammar.] 

4.  pass.  adj.   Your. 

Dsr.  Ye  got  enow  on  ye  neck  to  make  'em  all  crazcd-like  \vi' 
jealousy,  Ouida  Ftuk  (1870)  ii.  Dev.  Old  'ee  ol'  blatherin' 
tongue,  Ford  Pottle  Farm  (1899)  148. 

YE,  see  Give,  Yea,  adv. 

YEA,  adv.  and  sb.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  yai  Chs.'  ;  ye  Dev. ;  yee  Wxf ' 
Lei.';  yah  e.Lan.';  yeigh  w.Yks.'  Lan. ;  yhi  Lan. ;  yi 
e.Lan:'  nw.Dev.'  ;  yigh  n.Cy.  w.Yks.  Lan.'  m.Lan.' 
s.Lan.'  Hmp.';  yih  vv.Dur.';  yoi  n.Cy.  w.Yks.**  Lan.' 
Not.;  yoigh  s.Lan.';  yoy  w.Yks.'  Lan.  Chs.'=a  Der.'» 
nw.Der.'  Lei.'     (je  ;  ji,  joi.]         1.  adv.   Yes.     Cf.  ya. 

5.  &  Ork.'  Invariably  used.  Abd.  '  I've  come  to  speak  to  j'c — 
aboot  something.'  'Yea?'  said  Marget,  Greig  Logic  0'  Bwhan 
(1899)  196.  Wxf.i  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  ;  Yigh;  th'  gaffer's  towd  me 
to  be  off,  Co-op.  News  (Dec.  21,  1901)  1539.  w.Dur.'  w.Yks. 
'Yigh  he  does,'  cried  Weasel,  Snowden  IVeb of  fVcaver  (1896)  xii  ; 
w.Yks. '24  Lan.  Oh  yoy  aw'd  loikt  to  furgetten  summut, 
Ormerod  Felley  fro  Rachde  (1851)  vi  ;  They  prize  one  another  yhi 
e'en  moor  nor  gold.  Standing  Echoes  (1885)  12  ;  'Is  he  wi'  yo  ? ' 
'  Yeigh,'  replied  Hal,  Ainsworth  Lan.  IVilches  (1848)  vii ;  Lan.' 
e.Lan.'  It  is  not,  like  Yes,  with  which  it  is  often  confounded,  a 
pure  affirmative  answer  to  a  question,  but  a  negative  to  a  state- 
ment, as,  *  You  have  not  been  at  home  to-day,'  to  which  '  yi ' 
means  that  the  statement  made  is  untrue,  '  yes  '  being  applicable 
only  when  the  statement  is  put  in  the  form  of  a  question,  as, 
'  Have  you  been  at  home  to-day' '  ni.lan.'  s.Lan.'  '  Yo'  hanno 
seen  eawr  Bill.'  '  Yigh,  aw  seed  him  up  th' fowt yond.'  Chs.'^^, 
Der,'=,  nw.Der.i,  Not.  (J.H.B.),  Lei.',  Hmp.i  Dev.  Reports 
Provinc.  (1897). 

2.  Used  in  var.  contractions:  (i)  Yealtou,  Yalta,  or 
Yeltow,  yes,  wilt  thou  ?  used  as  an  exclamation  of 
surprise,  and  also  subst. ;  (2)  Yebbut,  yes  but ;  (3)  Yelly, 
yes,  will  you  .'  used  as  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

(i)  Frf.  '  Yelta,  billie,'  quo'  the  Kelpie,  Beattie  Ariiha' 
(c.  1820)  28,  ed.  1882.  Ayr.'What  the  yellow's  that  for  ?  Service 
Noiandums  1 1890)  73.  Lnk.  Ramsay  Gentle  Shepherd  (Scenary 
ed.)  Gl. ;  What  the  yeltow,  lass,  shouldna  ye  be  ready  whan  I'm 
ready?  Graham  JVrilings  (1888)  II.  209.  (2)  w.Yks.  Yebbut  Ihah 
has,  BvwATER  Gossips,  ai.  (3)  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  I  lat  you  hae't 
a  while!  Na,  yelly,  I  wad  be  laith,  Shirrefs  Poems  (1790) 
Introd.  19. 

3.  Comb.  Yea-nay,  wavering,  undecided ;  feeble  in 
character. 

Lei.'  A  yee-ncc  sort  of  a  crcctur.  Brks.  If  thcc  sees  she  gcttin' 
a  bit  yea-nay,  do  'ce  cut  in  an'  pull  she  over  to  my  side,  so  to 
spake,  Hayden  Thalehcd  Collage  (igos)  306.    Wil.'  A  yea  nay  chap. 

4.  Phr.  yea  that  of  it,  an  exclamation ;  'just  think  of 
that !' 'well,  I  nevei-.'    Cai.'        5.  Before  a  verb  :  again. 

Abd.  Fat's  been  threepit,  an'  yea-threepit  i'  oor  witters  by  them 
that's  sibbest  till's,  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (i88a)  214  ;  He  looket 
and  yea-looket  [looked  again  and  again].  He  warmed  an'  yea- 
warmed  himsel'  [warmed  himself  completely].  He  counted  and 
yea-counted  them  [counted  them  over  and  over]  (G.W.). 

6.  sb.  In  phr. /y/n'(>_)'frtrt«(T'//(7v,  by  a  solemn  affirmation. 
w.Yks.' 

YEA,  int.    Glo.'  Brks.'    [je ;  ji.]    A  call  to  a  horse  to 
come  towards  one. 
YEA,  see  One,  Ye. 


YEABLES,  adv.  Obs.  Lth.  (Jam.)  Perhaps.  Cf. 
yeblins. 

YEABLESEA,  adv.  Obs.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wni.  Also  in 
forms  yablesea  Nhb. ;  yabblesce  Nhb.'     It  may  be  so. 

Nhb,  1K.I,  Nhb.'  (s  v.  Yeblins  .  Cum,  'Win.  NicOLSON  (1677) 
Tnins.  R.  Soc.  Lit.  {i868j  IX. 

YEACE,  YEACH,  see  Easse,  Each,  adj. 

YEACK,  YEAD,  sec  Oak,  Head. 

YEADIE,  s6.  Obso/.  Sc.  In  co;«6.  (i)  Yaadie's-race, 
(2)  -sons,  the  human  race.     For  Adie,  pet-name  for  Adam. 

(i)  ».Sc.  Just  thro'  the  piece  tak  Veadie's  race.  An'  point  out 
ane  wi'  a  clean  face,  T.  Scott  Poems  1,1793)  341.  (2)  Wha 
Yeadie's  sons  wad  a"  fain  kiss.  Gin  they  cou'd  get  'er,  ib.  356. 

YEAL,  see  Heal,  v.^,  "Whole,  Yeld,  Yule. 

YEALD,  see  Keald,  sb.' 

YEALIE,u  Obs.  Slk.  (Jam.)  To  disappear  gradually. 
Sec  Ely. 

YEALINS,  sb.pl.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  yeelin  ;  yeelins, 
yeildins  (Jam  ).  Equals  in  age  ;  also  used  rt//;i7». :  born  in 
the  same  j'ear.     The  same  word  as  Eeldins. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Elg.  His  bonny,  various,  yeelin'  frien's  Cam  a'  in 
bourrochs  there.  Cooper  Poetry  (1804;  II.  60.     Ayr.  (Jam.) 

YEALO,  YEALTOU,  see  Heloe,  Yea,  adv. 

YEAN,  V.  Sc.  Brks.  Suf  Cor.  [jln.]  Of  ewes :  to 
lamb.     The  same  word  as  Ean  (q.v.). 

Brks.  Havden  Round  our  I'lll.  (1901  1  312.  Suf.'  The  yows  are 
yeaning.  Cor.  tmblem  .  .  .  recounted  her  troubles  with  new- 
yeancd  lambs,  and  gave  it  as  her  experience  that  the  least  likely 
often  turned  out  the  best,  Harris  Faith,  39. 

Hence  Yeanling,  adj.  new-born. 

Edb.  'Neath  the  smile  o'  some  benignant  sky  The  yeanling  kids 
i'  lions  dens  sal  lie,  Learmont  Poems  (1791 .  121. 

YEAN,  /';;/.     Sc.     [jin.]     A  call  to  a  horse. 

Ayr.  Cracking  his  whip,  with  many  a  '  hup  horse ;  yean  horse  ; 
woa  lad  ;  steady!'  Douglas  Green  Shutters  (iqoi)  5. 

YEAN,  YEAND,  see  Ean,  Hain,  ^;.^  One,  Go. 

YEANDER.  YEANDURTH,  see  Yonder,  Undern. 

YEAP,  see  Heap,  sb.' 

YEAP'M,  V.  Obs.  w.Yks.'  ne.Lan.'  To  hiccough  ;  to 
belch. 

YEAR,  sb.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and 
Amer.  Also  in  forms  ear  Sc.  Lan.  Brks.  Cor.;  eerChs. ; 
yare  Nrf. ;  yer  s.Lan.'  | ji3(r  ;  i3(r).]  1.  sb.  In  comb. 
(i)  Year'sbairns,  children  born  in  the  same  year;  (2) 
-g  rass,  the  second  crop  of  grass ;  (3)  -'s-mata,  a  companion 
of  the  same  age  ;  (4)  -old,  a  colt,  heifer,  or  bull  a  year  old. 

(i)  s.Sc.  We  were  year's  bairns,  as  they  say,  Wilson  Tales 
(1836)  II.  303.  (2)  n.Dev.  (J.W.B.)  (3)  Mry.  Where  be  our 
years-m.ntcs,  years-mates  mine, — come  tell  it  now  to  me  ?  Hay 
Liiitie  {18^1)  44.  (4)  Sc.  Our  gray  whisket  mare,  an'  her  young 
year-auld,  as  bonny  a  cout  man's  ye  ever  set  your  e'e  on,  Donald 
and  Flora.  12  (Jam.).  Cai.'  Abd.  Letting  blood  freely  of  his 
'year  aul's '  as  a  precaulionarj'  measure,  Alexander  Ain  Flk. 
(1882)  56.  Don.  She  was  as  slhrong  an'  wholesome  as  a  well-fed 
yc.ir  oul',  Macmanus  Bend  of  Road  (1898)  209. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  in  years,  advanced  in  life;  (2)  the  year,  this 
year;  see  The,  IL  12. 

(i)  Sur.'  My  missus  was  getting  in  years  afore  1  met  her.  (a) 
Per.  Yon's  no  a  bad  show  o'aits  j'e  hae  in  the  wast  park  the  year, 
Ian  Maclaren  Auld  Lang  Syne  (1895)  11.  Hrf.^  (s.v.  The). 
[Amer.  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  394.] 

3.  Used  for  pi.  :  '  years.' 

Sc.  He  was  a  prentice  for  five  year  (Jam.  Suppt.).  Frf.  I've 
trauchled  awa  an'  putten  up  wi'  a  man  that  ony  ither  woman 
wudda  pushon'd  twenty  'ear  syne  !  Salmond  Afan  Sandy  (1903) 
124.  N.Cy.',  Dur.',  w.Yks.'  Lan.  We'n  warked  for  moore  nor 
thirty  'ear,  Uoherty  A'.  Barlow  (1884^  6.  s.Lan.'  Chs.  It's 
noine  'eer  sin,  Clough  B.  Bresskillle  (1879)  3.  n.Lin.'  It's  twenty 
year  sin'  I  was  c'  Yerksheer.  Shr.'  They'n  bin  i'  that  *ouse 
twelve  year  ncx'  Miamas.  Hrf.'  I  hanna  seen  him  this  twenty 
year.  Brks.  We've  lived  farty  'ear  tergithcr.  Hayden  Round  our 
F;//.  (1901)  42.  Nrf.  Mann /^HWi/f/i  (1902  36.  Snr.'  Sus.  The 
lady  as  is  there  was  buried  fourteen  year,  Jennings /^ft-A^  Prt//is 
(1884)  23.  Som.  (F.TE.\  Dev.^  Cor.  There  edn'  but  eight  'ear 
between  'ee,  I.ee  ll'idow  iVonian  fi8og)  60. 

4.  V.  Obs.  With  aivav :  to  be  backward  in  the  year. 
Dor.  Haynts  t'oc.  (c.  1730)  in  A'.  &^ Q.  (i88i)6th  S.  viii.  45. 

YEAR,  YEARB,  see  Ear,  sb.',  Herb. 
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YEARD,  YEARDLY,  see  Earth,  sb.\  Eardly. 
YEARE,  sb.    Obs.    n.Cy.   The  forenoon.   Bailey  (1721). 
YEARED ,  ppl.  odj.     Obs.     Soni.     Gone  on  for  years. 
"Tis  year'd,'  spoken  of  a  desperate  debt,  Ray  Piov.  (1678)  344. 
YEARL,  see  Arle. 

YEARLING.s*.  Sc.  Yks.Lei.Oxf.  Suf.Som.and  Ainer. 
Also  in  form  yearlan  Suf  [jis'lin.]  1.  An  animal, 
esp.  a  sheep  or  calf,  a  year  old  ;  also  used  altiib. 

Inv.  (H.E  F.)  Frf.  Calf  is  applied  to  all  young  cattle  until  they 
attain  one  year  old,  when  they  are  year-olds  or  yearlings, 
Stephens  Farm  Bk.  (1849)  I.  256,  ed.  1851.  n.Yks.^  Yearling 
wye  (s.v.  Wye).  Lei.^  Male  [called]  second  year  yearling-bull.  .  . 
Female . . .  second  year,  yearling  (s.v.  Horned-cattle'i.  Oxf.  (CO."), 
Suf.i  w.Som.i  Whose  be  they  yarlins  ?  so  nice  a  lot's  I've  a-zeed's 
longful  time.  [Amer.  Hain't  seen  no  paint  nor  fixin'  up  sence 
Adam  was  a  yearlin'.  Cent.  Mag.  (^Sept.  1902)  702. 1 
2.  pi.  Wool  clipped  from  a  sheep  twelve  months  old. 
w.Yks.  (l.M.) 

YEARLS.  YEARLY,  see  Aries,  Early. 
YEARLY-BOND,  56.     Obs.     Nhb.  Dur.     A  conl-mining 
term  :  an  agreement  by  which  miners  were  obliged   to 
work  under  stated  conditions  for  twelve  months.    See 
Bond,  s6.=  1. 

The  coal-miners  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  fought  hard  to 
get  rid  of  their  yearly  bond.  .  .  The  yearly  bond  or  annual  hiring 
always  meant  in  practice  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  agreement 
between  tlie  employer  and  each  individual  workman,  Webe 
Denwciacy  (igoi)  431-a  ;  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  (i883). 
YEARN,  si.  Sc.  A  dial  forin  of 'errand.' 
Kcb.  Wlum  thc_y  gaed  in  an  tell't  their  yearn,  she  set  them  a' 
up  in  a  ring  an  stood  hersel  in  the  middle  o'  them.  Trotter  Gall. 
Gossip  (1901)  129.  Wgt.  She's  gane — she  wasna  thrang  To  come 
on  sic  a  yearn  to  me,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  391. 

YEARN,  V.  and  adj.  Nhb.  \Vm.  Shr.  Mt_g.  Also  in 
forms  earn  Nhb.  ;  jern  Shr.  Mtg.  [jsrn,  Jan.]  1.  v. 
To  feel  pity  or  compassion  ;  to  cause  to  feel  pity. 

Nhb.    It   earned   his   heart   them    thus  to  leave,  Richardson 
Borderer's    Table-bk.    (1846)    VII.    221.       Wm.    Thy    guts    nivver 
yearned  with  compassion,  Hutton  Bran  New  IVark  (1785)  1.  126. 
2.  adj.   In  phr.  to  bejein  on  a  thing,  to  be  bent  on  it. 
Slir.,  Mtg.  I'm  jern  on  this  or  that  (M^H.C). 
YEARN,  YEARNSFUL,  see  Earn,  v.",  Earnestful. 
YEAROCK,  sb.    Sc.    Also  written  yearack.    [jiarak.] 
A  hen  a  jear  old.     The  same  word  as  Earock,  q.v. 

Inv.  (H.E.F.)  Abd.  I  had  to  fell  some  bonny  yearocks  .  .  .  't 
wud  'a  been  layin'  haill  on  the  feck  o'  the  winter,  ArEXANDrn 
Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xliii.  Slk.  As  bonny  as  if  she  were  yet  a 
yearock,  though  she  has  been  aften  clackin,  Chr.  North  Nodes 
led.  18561  IV.  234. 

YEARST,  .'^i.  Lan.  Also  in  forms  yess,  yest  s.Lan.' 
A  dial,  form  of '  hearse.' 

I  durn't  care  a  rap  if  I   nare  droive  naught  no  more  for  yon 
mon,  save  his  yest  to  th'  grave,  Lahee  Acquilted  (1883!  v.    s.Lan.' 
YEARTHNUTS,  sb.     s.Lan.'     The  pig-nut,  Bimiinn 
fle.xuosum.    The  same  word  as  Earth-nut,  q.v. 
YEASiNG,  see  Easinlg. 

YEASTED,  ppl.  adj.  Wm.  Yks.  Also  in  form  yasted 
Wm.  In  comb,  (i)  Yeasted-dumpling,  a  small  dough 
dumpling ;  cf.  east-dumplings,  s.v.  East,  sb,^^  ;  (2)  -paste, 
see  below. 

(1)  n.Yks.  (I.W.I  (21  Wm.  A  cake  made  from  the  dough  that 
has  been  'set  to  rise,'  but  instead  of  being  made  into  a  loaf  is 
rolled  out  the  full  size  of  the  oven  plate  and  baked  thereon.  The 
merit  of  yasted  pecaste  is  its  power  to  absorb  butter,  being  very 
porous  and  without  much  richness.  'Ah'll  mak  a  bit  o*  yasted 
peeaste  fer  oor  tea.  oor  breed's  deun  '  (B.K. ;. 

YEASTY,  adj.     Sus.'     [ji'sti.l     Gusty,  stormy. 
A  little   rain   would   do   us  good,  but  we  d''^ant    want    it    too 
oudacious  yeasty. 

YEAT,  see  Eat,  Heat,  sb.,  v.,  Oat,  'Wheat. 
YEATH,  YEATHER,  see   Earth,   sb.',   Hearth,   sb.\ 
Edder,  sb.' 

YEATTLE,  v.     Sc.     fjT'tl.]     To   snarl;    to   grumble. 
Ayr.  (.l.M.) ;  A,£,'nc.  Sitrv.  693  (Jam.). 
YEAUK,  sec  Yewk. 

YEAVE,  YEAVELING,  sec  Eve,  Eveling. 
YEA-W,  YEAWL,  sec  Yow,  v.-".  Yowl. 
YEBBLE,  YEBBUT,  see  Able,  adj..  Yea,  adv. 


YEBLINS,  adv.  Nhb.'  [je-blinz.]  Perhaps.  See 
Ablins;  cf  yeables. 

YECK,  see  Yeeke,  Yoke,  v.'^ 

YECKEY,  J'.     Nhb.    fje'ki.]    A  dial,  form  of 'echo.' 

Wor  varry  hills  yeckey  the  peels,  Wii.soNfjV;i;n«'sPajv (1843)80. 

YED,  sb.'  and  v.'    Sc.    fjed.]      1.  sb.  Strife,  contention. 

Sc.  Aboot  braws  an'  siller  I  ne'er  fash  my  thum' — They  breed 
yed  an'  cares,  Edwards  Mod.  Poe/s,  7th  S.  142.  Lnk.  (Jam.)  ; 
Wha  now  to  youngster  leaves  the  yed,  Ramsay  Poems  (1721)  208. 
Rxb.  We  quit  the  yed,  A.  Scott  Poems  (ed.  1808)  77. 
2.  V.  To  contend;  to  wrangle.  Sc.  Herd  Co!/.  Sngs. 
(1776).    Lnk.  (Jam.)  ;  Ramsay  G'<';;//cS/;f/.(Scenary  ed.)  G/. 

YED,  .<:/).''  and  v.'^  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  1.  sb.  A  false- 
hood ;  a  fib-     'He  tells  a  funny  tale,  but  giesa  yed  now  and  than.' 

2.  V.  To  tell  a  fib  ;  to  exaggerate.    Rnf ,  Lth.,  Rxb. 
[Cp.  OE.  giedd,  song,  speech,  narrative,  tale  (Sweet).] 
YED,  v.^  and  ib.^    Dur.  Yks.  Shr.    Also  in  forms  eard 

n.Yks.^;  yerd  w.Dur.'  [jed.]  1.  v.  To  burrow  under- 
ground as  a  rabbit  or  mole  ;  used  also  of  miners.  n.Yks.^'*, 
m.Yks.'  Cf  earth,  sb.'  5.  Hence  (i)  Yedded,  ///.  adj. 
traced  or  tracked  to  a  place;  'run  to  earth.'  n.Yks.*; 
(2)  Yedder,  sb.  a  creature  that  burrows,  ib. ;  (3)  Yedding, 
sb.  a  burrow ;  mole-hole,  &c.  ib.  2.  Fig.  To  work 
secretly  ;  to  conquer  by  stratagem,      ib.  They'll  yed  him. 

3.  sb.  A  burrow;  a  hole  made  by  an  animal  in  the  ground. 
n.Vk».'  A  rabbit-yed  ;  a  fox-yed  ;  n.Yks.',  m.Yks.l 

4.  Phr.  tofind  yerds,  of  a  fox,  rabbit,  &c. :  to  find  cover 
in  a  burrow.  w.Dur.'  5.  A  place  where  only  one 
collier  can  work  at  a  time. 

Shr.°  The  room  allotted  being  about  one  yard  and  a  quarter 
wide,  and  three  quarters  high.     A  double  yed  is  twice  this  width. 

YED,  YEDACHE,  see  Yard,  sb.',  Headache. 

YED-BEETLER,  sb.  s.Lan.'  A  foreman ;  a  super- 
intendent of  a  job. 

YED(D,  YEDDER,  see  Head,  Edder,  sb.'.  Header. 

YEDDEREN,  ppl.  adj.  Lakel.=  Of  a  person  :  rough 
and  ready.  The  same  word  as  Eddering,s.v.Edder,4(2,6). 

A  gurt  lowse  bianed  chap  at  sledders  aboot  i'  rayder  rough 
pickle  is  said  ta  be  a  gurt  yedderen  fellow. 

YEDDING-MARK,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  strip  usually  of  a 
colour  difl'eient  from  the  rest  of  the  weft  woven  to  show 
tlie  headend  of  a  piece  of  cloth.  w.Yks.  (D.L.)  See 
Yeddin.  s.v.  Head,  12. 

YEDDLE,  t'.  Lakel.Wm.  [jedl.]  To  fret,  grumble ; 
to  talk  in  an  irritating  manner. 

Lakel.'He'salwaysyeddlen  aboot  summat,  but  nea  body  taksnea 
nooatice  on  him.  Let  him  yeddle,  sez  Ah.  Wm.  He  wad  yeddle 
on  aboot  nowt  tell  van  was  fair  sto'd  oot  wi'  liis  yeddlin'  (B.K.). 

YEDDLE,  YEDDOCK,YEDE,see  Addle,  v.',Yaddle,s^, 
Headache,  Go,  Yod(e. 

YEEKE,  V.  and  sb.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Chs.  Also  in  forms 
cek  w.Yks.a*  Chs.'^;  eke  w.Yks.'^;  yeck  N.Cy.'  [jlk ; 
Jk.]        1.  V.  To  itch.     Cf  yewk. 

w.Yks.  Thoresby  Lett.  (1703);  w.Yks.*  I  eke  all  o'er;  w.Yks.^ 
(s.v.  Itches),  w.Yks.",  Chs. '3 

2.  sb.  The  itch.     N.Cy.' 

[1.  Cp.  ichyn,  or  ykyn,  or  5ykyn  (j'ekyn  K.,  ;ichyn  S., 
ekyn  H.  P.},pniiio(/\onipl.).    OK. gvccan,  to  itch  (Hall).] 

YEEKIEYAKIE,  see  Yickie-YaWkie. 

YEEL,  YEELD,  see  Yeld,  Yule,  Eld,  Heal,  v.',  Yeld. 

YEEMATH,  YEENDER,  see  Yeoniath,  Undern. 

YEENOO,  adv.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  written  yenoo  Sc. 
Nhb.'  Just  now;  at  present.  The  same  word  as  Enow, 
adv.'',  q.v. 

Sc,  He's  no  at  hame  yeenoo,  Hislop  Anecdote  (1874)  306.     Kcb, 
'  No  yenoo,  Pliaemie,  no  yenoo  ! '  .  .  .  '  Joost  thenool '  Trotter 
Gait.  Gossip  (1901)  50.      Nhb.' 
YEEP,  YEEPSEN,  see  Yap,  i'.',  Yaspen. 
YEERY,  adj.     n.Cy.     [Not  known  to   our  correspon- 
dents.]   Angry.     (Hall.) 
YEERY,  see  Eerie. 

YEES,  pron.  Irel.  Also  written  yez,  yiz.  fjiz  ;  jiz.] 
You  ;  used  when  speaking  to  more  than  one  person.  Cf. 
yous. 

Ir.  It's  no  wonder  for  3'ees  to  inquire,  Carleton  Trails  Peas.  4; 
Who  are  yiz  at  all,  gintlemen?  Lover  Handy  Andy  (1842)  xxxiv. 
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n.Ir.  God  help  yez  in  your  labours,  Lays  ami Ltg.  (1884)  10.  Don. 
I  laive  it  to  you  to  say  which  i'  yez  is  lo  go  on  for  the  priest— Neil 
or  you'  Piarsoii's  Mag.  (May  igoo")  476.  Lns.  Yez  hev  finished 
the  harvest  bravely,  Crokek  Z.,-.;,'.  (1862)  242.  Dub.  How  long 
did  yiz  get?  (G.M.H.)  Qco.  Good-bye  to  yces!  Bariuncton 
Sketches  (1827-33)  I.  i.  w.Ir.  Take  what's  offered  to  yces,  I.ovrR 
Z.r^.  (1848)1.89. 

YEES,  YEESK,  see  Eye,  sb}.  Vox. 

YEEVIL,  YEFF,  YEFFER,  YEG,  YEIGHT,  see  Ev  1, 
sb.'',  Yaff,  J'.*,  Heifer,  Egg,  v.,  Yate,  ml. 

YEILD,  YEILDINS,  YEISK,  see  Yeld,  Yealins,  Yox. 

YEK,  YEKE,  see  Yark,  i'.',  Yoke,  v.'^ 

YEL,  j;.     s.Lan.'     [jel.]     A  dial,  loi-m  of  •  iieal." 

YEL,  YELBEN,  see  Eel,  Yule,  Haulm,  sb. 

YEL-BERRY,  see  Ale-berry. 

YELD,  aiij.,  .'b.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Nlib.  Soin.  Also 
ill  forms  eild  Sc.  N.Cy.'  Nlib.' ;  eill,  yeal  Sc.  ;  yeald 
S.  &  Ork.'  ;  yeel  Sc. ;  yeeld.  yeild  Sc.  Nlib.';  ye.I  Sc. 
N.I.'  Nhb.';  yield  Sc.  n.Cy.;  yill,  yule  Sc.  [jeld  ;  jlld, 
jTl.]  1.  adj.  Of  an  animal :  barren;  having  slip|jcd  or 
missed  having  her  young  ;  not  old  enough  to  bear  ;  of  a 
male  animal:  not  ready  for  profit.  The  same  word  as 
Geld,  adj. ;  see  Je!d. 

Sc.  A  yeeld  sow  wa3  never  good  to  gryces,  Ferguson  Piov. 
(1641)  No.  47.  Sth.  The  yell  ewes  being  all  sorted  off  the  herding 
a  few  days  before  the  lambing  begins,  Fanu  Reports  (1832  81. 
Inv.  (H.E.F.)  Frf.  A  cow  that  has  either  missed  being  in  calf,  or 
has  slipped  calf,  is  'eill,'  Stephens  Farm  Bit.  (1849)  I-  256.  cd. 
1851.  Lnk.  The  black,  boul  horn'd  yeal  ewe,  thnt  lost  lier  lamb 
the  last  year,  Graham  IVritiiigs  (1883)  11.  14.  Slk.  When  selling 
my  eild  ewes,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  51,  ed.  1866.  n.Cy.  ^Hall.), 
N.Cy.',  Nhb.i 

Hence  Yeld-gimmer,  sb.  a  ewe  once  or  twice  shorn, 
which  has  never  been  put  to  the  ram. 

sth.  Fanu  Reporis  (1832)  79.    Frf.  Siefhens  Fctnit  Bk.  (1849)  1. 
313,  ed.  1851. 
2.  Ill  a  single  state,  unmated  ;  esp.  used  of  birds.    S.  & 
Ork.'        3.  Ceasing  to  give  milk. 

Sc.  Morton  Cyclo.Agric.  (1863).  Sli.I.  Spence  Fli-Lore  (1899) 
166.  Cai.i  Bnflf.,  Abd.  Yule-cow,  Morton  C'yclo.  Agric.  (1863). 
Fif.  The  fushionless  milk  that  cometh  from  a  yeld  bosom,  sic  as 
the  Kirk  o'  prelacy  hath,  Grant  S/'v //i<Hrf;vi/,  ix.  s.Sc.  (Jam.") 
Edb.  The  cow  ran  yeild,  and  it  was  as  plain  as  pease  that  she  was 
with  calf,  MoiR  Maiisie  U'auch  (1828)  i.     N.I.',  N.Cy.',  Nhb.' 

Hence  (i)  to  let  yeld,  plir.  ?  to  leave  unmilked  ;  (2)  Yeld- 
ewe,  a  ewe  from  which  the  lamb  has  been  weaned. 

(i)ne.Sc.That  the  cow  might  calve  during  day  she  was  let  yeel  on 
Sunday,  Gregor  Flk-Lort  (1881)  194.  Slk.  Hogg  Tales  (1838) 
459,  ed.  1866.     (a)  Nhb.' 

4.  sb.   A  barren  cow  or  ewe  ;  a  female  deer  not  pregnant. 
Ags.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863}.     Ant.  (S.A.B.),  w.Soiu.' 

5.  V.  To  keep  from  breeding. 

Sth.  The  intention  is  that  .  .  .  those  least  fit  for  breeding  be 
j'elled  off  for  sale.  .  .  The  contrivance  of  yelling  or  breeching  a 
certain  number  of  ewes  in  each  herding  .  .  .  answers  an  excellent 
purpose  at  lambing  time,  Farm  Reports  (1832)  81. 

YELD,  see  Heald,  i*.',  v},  Yauld. 

YELDEN,  YELDER,  see  Yeldin(g,  Helder. 

YELDER-E'ED, />/>/.  flr/y.  Obs.  Fif,  (Jam.)  Having  an 
evil  or  unlucky  eye. 

YELDIN,  see  Yoldring. 

YELDIN(G,  sb.  Brks.  Hmp.  Wil.  Also  written  yelden 
Hmp.'  [jeldin.]  A  mean,  cowardly  fellow;  a  woman 
of  bad  character. 

Erks.  I've  alius  bin  respectable  wi'  my  women  volk,  and  I  wun'l 
ha'enoyeldin'belongin'toma,  BATS0NO(j)v6(i892)xix,inDARTNiLL 
&  Goddard  Gl.  (1893)  ;  Brks.',  Hmp.'  Wil.  What  yeldmg's 
brat's  that!  Akerman  7a/*5  (1853)  3  ;  Wil.' 

YELDING,s6.  Yks.  [jeldin.]  Firing,  kindling.  See 
Eldin(g. 

The  yelding  that  crackles  to  make  the  low,  A',  (s'  Q.  (1850^  ist 
S.  i.  473- 

YELDROCK,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Also  in  form  yeldrick 
Sc.  (Jam.)  [jeldrak.]  The  yellow-animer,  Emberiea 
dtrinella.     Cf.  yoldring. 

Sc.  (Jam.!  Draf.  The  robin  and  the  wren  are  at  God's  right 
hand.  The  yeldrock  and  the  sparrow  are  the  devil's  bow  ajid  arrow, 
Wallace  Sclioolniaster  (1899)  31.    Nhb.  Swainson  Birds  (1885)  69. 


YELE,  YELF,  sec  Yale,  v.,  Yelve. 
YELK  AM,  YELHUS,  see  Haulm,  sb.,  Alehouse. 
YELK,  sb.     Lin.  e.An.  LW.  Soni.     Also  in  form  yulk 
e.An.'  I.W.'     Ijelk.)     The  yolk  of  an  egg. 

n.Lin.  SurroN  IVils.  (1881).  e.An.'  Nrf.  1  •  •  ■  let  "'e  yelks 
drop  into  my  mouth,  Emerson  Son  of  Fens  (1892  264.  Ess.  Trans. 
Arch.  Soc.  ^1863,  U.  188.  I.W.'  w.Som.'  Beat  up  the  yelk  of  a 
egg  way  some  milk. 

Helke,  of  an  eye  (ey  K.  S.,  egge  P.),  vilellus  {Prompt.). 
OE.  geoloca,  geol  e)ca.] 

YELK,  V.  e.An.  Also  in  form  yulk  e.An.'  Suf.  To 
knead  clay  with  straw  or  stubble  to  prepare  it  for  daubers' 
work.  e.An.'  Suf.  Rainbird  Agric.  (1819)  302,  ed.  1849 ; 
Suf.' 

YELL,  sZi.'     Lan.'   s.Lan.'     Also  written    yel   Lan.' 
[jel.]    A  dial,  form  ol  'awl.' 
YELL,  sb.''    Lth.  (Jam.)    [jel.]    An  echo. 
YELL,  56.*    Sif.   [jel.]   A  three-pronged  fuik.    Morton 
Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863).     See  Evil,  sb.'' ;  cf.  yelve. 

YELL,  sb.*  Dev.  Cor.  [jel.]  In  conip.  (i)  Yell-hound, 
(2)  -hunter,  spectral  apparitions  ;  see  below. 

(i)  Dev.'  (s.v.  Yeth-hounds).  Cor.  The  Abbot's  Way  on  Dartmoor, 
...  the  favourite  coursing  ground  of  ■  the  wish  or  wisked  hounds 
of  Dartmoor,'  called  also  the  '  yell-hounds,'  and  the  '  yeth-hounds,' 
Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  w.Eng.  (1865)  145.  (2)  Dev.  Every  unbaptized 
infant  that  dies  is  supposed  to  become  the  prey  of  the  '  Yeth  or 
Yell  Hunter,'  Whitcombe  Bvgone  Days  (1874')  6. 

YELL,  see  Geld,  adj.,  Cell,  v.,  Heald,  sb.\  Whole,  Yaal, 
Yule. 

YELLERISH,  YELLISH,  see  Eldritch. 
YELLOCH,  t'.  and  sZ).    Sc.  Irel.    Also  in  forms  yalloch 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;    yello  Gall.  ;   yellough,  yellowch  Sc.  (Jam.)  ; 
yilloch  Sc.    [je'lax-]      1-  v.   To  scream  ;  to  yell ;  to  bawl. 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;   The   wild   yellochin'  and   screamin',   Drummond 
it/Ki-Ao);;<j(7/v(i846)34.    n.Sc.  (Jam.)    Abd.  ShirrefsPo^his  (1790) 
Gl.     Rnf.  While  i'  the  bustle,  out  1  yelloch,   '  Three   third-class 
tickets   here  for  Balloch,'  Young  Lochlomond  (1872)  14.      Edb. 
There's  sic  yellowchin  and  din  Wi'  wives  an'  wee-anes  gablin, 
FergussonPo,;;(s  (1773)  133,  ed.  1785.    Gall.  Mactaggart  £(iO'r/. 
(1824)  81,  ed.  1876. 
2.  sb.   A  yell ;  a  shrill  cry. 
Sc.  His  brains  with  shouls  and  yclloughs  tumbled,  Cleland 
Poems  (1697)  17  (Jam.)  ;  Sir  Robert  gied  a  yelloch  that  garr'd  the 
Castle  rock,   ScoiT  Rcdg.   (1824)  xi.     Ayr.  Scraiching  Jean,  wi' 
yilloch  strange.  Comes  ranting  to  the  door,  John  Kennedy  Poet. 
IVks.  (i&iH)  j,i.     Dmf.  Paton  Gis//i6f<Ks(,i898)  49.     N.I.' 
YELLOOK,  see  Yallack. 

YELLOP,  I'.  Yks.  Shr.  Mtg.  I.W.  Also  written  yellup 
Mtg. ;  and  in  forms  yoUop  Yks. ;  yoUup  I.W.     [jelap.] 

1.  To  howl,  cry  ;  to  bark  as  a  dog  ;  a  dial,  form  of '  yelp.' 
w.Yks.   Didn't  she  yollop !    T.  Toddles    Aim.    (^1866;.      Shr.' 

Mtg.  What's  that  boy  yelluping  at?  (E.R.M.) 

2.  To  chatter  idly. 

I.W.  Ef  you  hev  a  mind  to  zet  yollupen  there  like  a  passel  o' 
wold  oomen,  maiites,  there  ee  mcd  zet  and  yollup.  I  be  gwine  to 
load  up,  Gray  Ribstone  Pippins  ( 1898)  57. 

YELLOUGH,  see  Yelloch. 

YELLO'W,  rtfi)'.,  s6.  and 'J.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel. 
Eng.  and  Amen  Also  in  forms  yalla  Ir.  Nhb.'  Cum.'"* 
e.Yks.'  ne.Lan.'  n.Lin.'  Oxf.' ;  yaller  Wm.'  Chs.'  Ken. 
Wil.  w.Som.'  and  Amor. ;  yallo  w.Yks. ;  yallow  Sc.  Ir. 
e.Yks.'  Lan.'  ne.Lan.'  s.Lan.'  Der.=  nw.Der.'  War."  I.W.'^ 
Dev.;  yella  N.I.'  n.Lin.';  yeller  w.Yks.  Som. ;  yilley 
N.I.';  yollo  w.Yks.;  yollow  w.Yks.^  e.Lan.'  [jela ; 
jala ;  jo'la.]  1.  adj.  In  comb,  (i)  Yellow-beak,  a 
'bejan'  (q.v.)  ;  (2)  —  beal,  a  person  who  has  gone  out 
fishing  and  caught  nothing;  (3) — beel,  obs.,  a  guinea; 
(4)  —  belly,  (a)  a  native  of  the  Lincolnshire  fens;  (b)  a 
slang  name  for  a  knife-grinder;  (5)  — berries,  a  slang 
name  for  the  inhabitants  of  Sandwich  ;  (6)  —  boy,  a  gold 
coin;  in  ^^«.  colloq.  use  ;  (7) — calico,  unbleached  calico  ; 
(8)  —  fat,  a  defect  or  disease  in  cattle  ;  (9)  —  grout, 
a  mixture  of  unfertile  clay,  sand,  and  gravel ;  (10)  —  hole, 
the  pauper  burial-ground  ;  (ii)  — jaundice,  jaans,  or 
janders,  jaundice ;  (12)  -legged,  courageous;  'game'; 
(13)  —  man,  a  kind  of  toft'ee  ;  (14)  —  meal,  Indian  meal ; 
(15)  —  ore,  clay  iron-ore,  coated  wilii  brown  iron-ore, 
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which  becomes  ochreous  by  decomposition  ;  (16)  —  ore 
bed,  a  band  of 'yellow  ore';  (17)  —  stone,  («)  iron  made 
from  Cannoclv  stone;  (A)  to  colour  '  flags'  and  stone  floors 
with  'rubbing-stone';  (18)  -wymed,  yellow-bellied;  (19) 
-yowling,  sickly  and  jaundiced-looking. 

(i)  Abd.  Robert  was  straightway  a  Eejan,  or  Yellow-beak, 
Macdonald  R.  Falconer  (1868;  195.  (a)  Cor.  (H.D.L.)  (3) 
n.Dev.  But  cliam  to  chongc  a  live  for  three  Yallow-Beels,  Extii. 
Crtshp,  (1746)  ].  406  ;  Prob.  '  Yellow  Bills,'  as  we  might  now  say 
'  Yellow  Vies  '  for  sovereigns  :  at  date  of  these  dialogues  coinage 
would  mostly  bear  image  of  William  III.  Beels  meant  also  bills 
or  notes.  In  those  days  there  were  guinea  notes,  ih.  Gl.  (4,  a) 
e.Yks.'  Yellow-bellied  frogs  abound  [in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire]. 
Lin.'  Said  to  be  derived  from  the  eels  with  which  the  i&\\  ditches 
abound.  n.Liii.^  He's  a  real  yalla'  belly,  you  maay  tell  it  by  his 
tung.  (i)  w.Yks.-  (s)  Ken.  Sandwich  yellow  berries  (D.W.L.V 
(6)  Abd.  Tyson's  yella  boys  wis  as  good  as  auld  meal  in  Nolan's 
kist,  Abd.   Wkly.  Free  Piess  (Mar.  16,  1901).     Riif.  Bark  Poems 

(1861)  171.  Ayr.  Though  up  in  life,  I'll  get  a  wife — I've  yellow- 
boys  in  plenty,  Boswell  Poet.  IVks.  (ed.  1871)  205.  Edb. 
Ballantine  Dca}ihangh  (1869,1  308.  Don.  I'll  count  down  the 
yalla  boys  intil  3'er  ban',  Pt-arson  s  Mag.  (Mar.  igoo)  31a,  s  Ir. 
Fill  j-our  pockets  with  these  yellow  boys,  Croker  Leg.  (1862) 
308.  Nhb.  He'd  give  a  score  Of  yellow  boys  to  catch  him,  Mid- 
ford  Sags.  (i8i8j  23.  Der.2,  n.Lin.i,  Nhp.',  I.W.i^  w.Som.'  I 
thort  fust  'twas  a  varden,  but  zoon's  I'd  a-clane  the  dirt  off  o'  un, 
I  zeed  sure  'nough  twas  a  yaller  bwoy.  n.Dev.  Grose  (1750  . 
[Amer.  It  was  a  lovely  sight,  all  them  yaller-boys.  Cent.  Mag. 
I  Feb.  1885)  557.]  (7)  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  (8)  Midi.  Hunter 
Georgical  Essays  (1803)  IV.  351.  (g^i  n.Yks.  Marshall  Review 
(1808!  I.  418.  (10)  Ir.  I  don't  mind  if  I'm  not  put  in  '  the  yallow 
hole'  over  at  the  workhouse,  Nineteeiit/i  Ce}ttitry  {Ju\y  1900)85. 
(11)  Not.',  Lei.i,  War.3,  Ken.  (G.B.),  I.W.'^  wil.  Slow  G/. 
(1892).  Cor.2  [Amer.  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  233.]  (la)  s.Lan.' 
(13)  Dmf.  Here  3-ellow-man  A'  paper'd  lest  it  file  your  han', 
Shen.n'an  Tales  (1831)  32.  N.I.'  A  kind  of  toffee  made  of  treacle 
and  Hour.  UIs.  As  for  'yellow  man'  (taffej'l^it  was  a  luxury 
only  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  those  who  had  thought  of  it  and 
dreamt  of  it  all  through  the  intervening  year,  M'^Ilroy  Craiglin>iie 
(1900)  57.  (14')  Don.  They  get  a  bit  of  the  yella-meal — aye,  to  be 
sure,  they'd  liefer  have  the  oaten-meal,  but  the  other  does  be  a  deal 
cheaper,  Pilot  i  June  13,  19031  567.     (i5)Bck.  Ramsay  Rock  Spec. 

(1862)  155.  (16)  This  band  of  ore,  which  is  about  2i-  inches  thick, 
is  called  the  'yellow  ore  bed,'  ib.  (17,  a)  Stf.'  (6)  Nlib.  The 
threshold  and  the  flagged  path  which  led  to  it  were  yellow- 
stoned  in  neat  patterns,  5.  Tynedale  Stud.  (1896';.  (18)  Gall. 
Nowther  like  I  the  yallow-wym'd-ask,  Mactaggart  ^Hfyf/.  (1824) 
410,  ed.  1876.     (19)  n.Yks. °  A  dowly  yellow-yowling  creature. 

2.  Comb,  in  plant-names:  (i)  Yellow  archangel,  the 
yellow  dead-nettle,  Lainiuiii  Gakobcloloii ;  (2)  —  blobs, 
(3)   — boots,  the    marsh-marigold,  Caltlia  paluslris;    (4) 

—  Bossell,  15)  —  bottle,  (6)  —  Bozzum,  the  corn-inari- 
gold,  C/irvsaii/heimini  segelum  ;  (7)  —  call  or  caul,  a 
name  given  to  var.  species  of  buttercup,  esp.  the  crow's- 
foot  buttercup.  Ranunculus  repens  ;  (8)  —  centaury,  the 
perfoliate  yellow-wort,  Chlora  perfoliata :  (9)  —  clover, 
the  common  bird's-foot  trefoil,  Lotus  corniculatus ;  (10)  — 
crane,  the  lesser  spearwort.  Ranunculus  Flammula  ;  (11) 

—  crazies,  see  (3) ;  (12)  —  creams,  (13)  — crees(e,  a  name 
given  to  var.  species  of  buttercups;  (14)  — cress,  the 
common  winter  cress,  Barbaiea  vti/garis  ;  (15)  —  crow's- 
foot,  the  kidney  vetch,  Anthyllis  vulneraria  ;  (16)  —  cup, 
see  (13);  (17)  — daisy,  the  groundsel,  Senecio  Jacobaea  ; 
(18)  — dock,  .'the  dock,  Runie.x  Acetosa;  (19)  — finger 
and  thumbs,  see  (9)  ;  (20)  —  fingers  and  thumbs,  see  (15) ; 
(21)  —flag,  the  water-flag,  Iris  Pseiidacorus \  (22)  — 
flower,  [a)  the  charlock,  Stnapis  arvensis;  (b)  the  winter 
r2ipe,BnissicaNapus;  (23)  — gold,  see  (6) ;  (24)  —  gollan, 
gowan,  or  gowlan,  (a)  see  (13) ;  (b)  see  (6) ;  (c)  see  (3)  ; 
(25)  — gull,  see  (6);  (26)  —jack,  the  common  jonquil. 
Narcissus  Jonquilla  ;  (27)  —July-flower,  a  double  garden 
variety  of  the  common  winter  cress,  Barbarea  vulgaris ; 
(28)  —legs,  a  variety  of  potato;  (29)  —  moon(s,  (30)  — 
ox  eye,  see  (6) ;  (31)  —  rattle,  the  penny-grass,  Rhinanthus 
Crtsta-galh ;  132I  —  rocket,  in)  see  (27)  ;  (b)  a  garden 
variety  of  the  yellow  loosestrife,  Lysimachia  vuliraris  ;  (c) 
the  dyer's  rocket.  Reseda  Luteola;  (33)  —rod,  (a)  see 
(32,  b) ;  (A)  the  yellow  toad-flax,  Linaria  vulgaris  ;  (34)  — 


rose,  the  summer  rose,  Kerria  japonica ;  (35)  —  sanctuary, 

see  (8)  ;  (36)  —  saugh,  the  yellow  loosestrife,  Lysimachia 
vulgaris ;  (37)  —  spit,  the  great  celandine,  Chelidoniuni 
majns  ;  (38)  — tang,  the  sea-weed,  Fucus  nodosus;  (39) 

—  iare-tyne,  (40)  —  tar-fitch,  (41)  —  thatch,  the  meadow 
vetchling,  Latliyrus  pralensis  ;  (42)  —  top,  the  ragwort, 
Senecio  Jacobaea  ;  (43) — tulip,  the  Welsh  poppy,  Aleco- 
iiopsis  cambrica;  (44)  — violet,  the  mountain  violet,  Viola 
lulca  ;  (45)  —  weed,  (a)  see  (22,  b) ;  (b)  see  (32) ;  (c)  see  (42). 

(i)  n.Yks.  (R.H.H.)  Dev.  The  hedge  is  covered  with  yellow- 
archangels,  Reports  Proviiic.  (1884')  36.  (2)  Lei.  (3)  Chs.'^ 
(4)  Brks.  (G.O.)  (5)  n.Yks.  (R.H.H.)  Ken.  Young  Annals 
Agric.  (1784-1815)  IV.  412;  Ken.i  (6)  I.W.  (7)  I.W.'^  (8) 
w.Yks.  (9)  w.Yks.  Lees  Flora  (1888)  197.  (10)  Nhp.>  (11) 
Wil.  G(?<-rf<r/;;W.  (1896.N0.  cxi.  (12)  SonnW.F.R.)  (13)  s.Bch. 
Hrt.  Ellis  Mod.  Husb.  (1750)  IV.  i.  56.  (14)  w.Yks.  Lees  Flora 
(18881  41.  (is)Bck.  (16)  Bck.,  Hmp.i,  I.W.2,  Will  (17)  Dor. 
(G.E.D.)  (18)  w.Yks.  Shoo  had  a  gooid  rubbin  wi  rum  and  yallo 
dock.  Hartley  Clock  Aim.  (1896)  60.  (19)  Som.  Droo  the  white 
kibsen'  geate,  .  .  pressen'  the  little  yell'r  vinger  an'  thoombs  .  .  . 
under  veet,  we  rheacli'd  the  brook,  Leith  Lemon  Verbena  (1895) 
90.  (20)  Dor.  (G.E.D.)  (21)  Chs.',  War.,  Hrt.  (23  a,  b)  Chs.' 
(23)  s.Cum.  (24,  o)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  Buttercups  or  yellow 
gowans  so  common  every  where,  Patrick  Plants  (1831)  234. 
n.Nhti.  (A)  n.Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Gowan).  Cai.'  (c)  n.Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v. 
Gowan).  s.Sc,  n  Cy.  Nhb.'  (s  v.  Gowan^.  svv.Cum.  (25) 
Cum.''  (36)  Sur.  (27)  Lnk.  Patrick  P/iih/s  (1831)  266.  (28)  Ir. 
You  had  better  warm  the  yellow-legs,  Carleton  Traits  Peas.  6. 
(291  War. 3,  Wor.  (E.S.),  Dor.  (30)  n.Yks.  (R  H.H.)  (31!  Edb. 
Pennecuik  IVks.  (1715I  135,  ed.  1815.  Chs.'  GIo.  Though 
frequently  manured,  they  are  sometimes  apt  to  be  overrun  with 
yellow-rattle,  a  biennial  weed,  Morton  Farm  (1832)  25.  (32,  a) 
Lnk.  Patrick  Plants  (183 1)  266.  War.  (i)  Bck.  (r)  s.Sc, 
n.Cy.  (33,  a)  w.Yks.  A  rustic  near  Askham  Bog  said  he  called  it 
'Yellow  Rod,'  and  had  some  in  his  garden.  Lees  Flora  (1888) 
795.  (6)  Chs.i  (34)  Dev.*  (35)  Chs.i  (36)  w.Yks.  Lees  Flora 
(1888)  795.  (37)  Hmp.  Dont'e  pick  that  yellow-spit  wi'  thy  clecin 
hands  .W.M.E.F.);  Nature  Notes,  No.  iii.  (38)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (39)  Mid. 
Ellis  Mod.  Husb.  (1750)  in  (B.  &  H.).  (40)  CUs.i  (41)  Wil.' 
(42)  Nhb.l  (43)  Som.  (44)  Cum.  (45,  a)  Chs.'  (i,  c)  s.Sc, 
n.Cy. 
3.  Comb,  in  the  names  of  birds,  fishes,  &c. :  (i)  Yellow 
an-bird,  the  yellow-ammer,  Eniberisa  citrinella  ;  (2)  — 
belly,  a  young  salmon  trout  returning  from  the  sea  ;  (3) 

—  bill,  the  blackbird,  Turdus  tnerula ;  (4)  —  bird,  (5)  — 
bunting,  sec  (i) ;  (6) —fin,  a  species  of  trout ;  see  below; 
(7)  -headed  bunting,  see  (i) ;  (8)  —  linnet,  the  green- 
finch, Ligurinus  cMoris ;  (9)  —  molly,  the  yellow  wagtail, 
Molacilla  Rait;  (10)  — plover,  the  golden  plover,  C/iara- 
drius  pluvialis ;  (11)  —  pumps,  (12)  —  slippers,  very  young 
calves;  (13)  — wagtail,  the  grey  wagtail,  Motacilla 
metanope  ;  (14)  —  wash-disher,  see  (9)  ;  (15)  —  willy,  see 
(13);  (16)  — wren,  the  willow  warbler,  Phylloscopus 
trochilus ;  (17)  — yarlin  or  yerlin,  (18)  — yeldering, 
yeldren,  yeldrick,  or  yeldrin,  (19)  —  yert,  see  (i) ;  (20) 

—  yite,  (rt)  see  (i);  (b)  the  skyXark,  Alauda  arvensis;  (c) 
the  fieldfare,  Turdus  pilaris;  (21)  — yitty,  (22)  — yoit, 
(23)  —  yoldren,  yoldrin(g,  or  yoiildring,  (24)  —  yorin, 
(25)  — yorlin(g,  (26)  — youlring,  (27)  — yowderin,  (28) 

—  yowley,  (29)  —  yowling,  (30)  — yowring,  see  (i). 

(i)  Ken.  (W.F.S.)  (2)  Cum."  (3,4)  w.Yks.  (VV.F.)  (5) 
War.3,  s.Pem.  (VV.M.M.)  Dev,  The  yellow-bunting"  flitted  from 
side  to  side.  Ford  Larramys  (1897I  35.  (6)  s.Sc.  So  named  from 
the  colour  of  its  fins  (Jam.).  Slk.  At  length  a  yellow-fin  rose.  .  . 
I  wish  your  honour  had  hookit  that  ane,  Hogg  Brownie  0/ Bods- 
beck  (1818)  II.  167  (Jam.).  Cum.  Sea-trout  fry  in  the  Eden 
(E.W.P.)  ;  Cum."  A  lake  trout  in  good  condition.  (7)  Cum.* 
(s.v.  Bessy  Blakelin).  (8)  Wm.'  (9)  Hmp.  So  called  from  the 
light  yellow  hue  of  its  neck  and  lower  parts,  Swainson  Birds 
(1885)  44.  (10)  e.Lth.  Swainson  ib.  180.  Nhb.'  (11)  ne.Lan.i 
.So  called  from  their  hoop  being  yellow  when  calved.  (12)  Chs.', 
Chs. 2  (s.v.  Staggering-bob),  Chs.^  (13)  e.Lth.,  Ir.  [So  called] 
from  the  bright  yellow  of  its  neck  and  breast,  Swainson  ib.  44. 
(14)  Bck.  A'(i/H«A'o/fS,  No.  X.  (i5"lWm.i  (i6)Nlib.'  Wil.  T»iurn 
Bi/rfs  (1870)  6a.  (17)  ne.Sc.  Gregor /yA-Zo«(i88i)  140.  Cai.i, 
Abd.  (G.W.)  (18)  Sc.  Swainson  ib.  6g  Jam.).  Per.  His  ear  is 
charmed  by  chaffinch  and  yellow  yeldrin,  Haliburton  Fiirth  in 
Field  (1894)  126.  Rnf.  Shilfas  and  bullfinches  and  yellow  yclder- 
ings.  Good  IVds.  (1865)  62.     Ant.  (S.A.B.)     (19)  N.I."     ^2o.  a) 
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Sc.  SwAiNSON  1*.  69.  Frf.  Ill  fares  it  then  .  .  .  If  011  the  nest  they 
light  Of ...  ill-starred  yellow-yite,  Smart  Rhymes  (1834,  iii. 
w.Sc.  Napier  Fik-Lore  (.1879)  112.  Ayr.  Service  Notaiiciums 
(1890)  61.  Slk.  Lark,  lintic,  yellow-yite,  shilfa  and  goldfinch, 
Chr.  North  AWcs  (ed.  18561  III.  4.  Rxb.  A^.  fe'!?.  (1877  ,  5th  S. 
vii.  13.  ib)  v.Vfor.  Berrow'sjrit.  (Mar.  3,  1888).  (c)  ScGhsgozv 
Wkly.  Mail  (Dec.  15,  18941.  (21)  Nhb.'  (22)  Gall.  Tried  for 
his  life  on  the  charge  of  murdering  a  yellow  yoit,  Crockett  Cleg 
Kelly  (1896)  iv ;  (J.M.)  N.I.'  (23)  Slk.  They  were  the  colour  o' 
yellow-yoldrins,  or  dandelions,  Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  II. 
72.  Ant.  Grose  (1790I  MS.  add.  (,C.l  n.Cy.  vB.K.)  w.Yks. 
A  yollo  youldring  and  a  gersedralce,  Yks.  IVkly.  Post  (^Dec.  14, 
1895)  ;  SwAiNSON  ib.  69.  (24)  Lan.i  (25^  Frf.  Wait  Fori. 
SkcUhts  (1880)  155.  RKb.  (Jam.)  Gall.  Mactaggart  Eiio'd- 
<  1824).  N.I.'  Don.  There  wasn't  as  much  as  the  tail  of  a  yalla- 
yorlin'  lost  off  the  Ian',  Harper's  Mat;.  Sept.  1899)  508.  Nhb.i 
Cum.  The  common  name  among  school-boys.  Science  Gossip  (1876I 
116.  e.Yks.l  (a6)  e.Lan.'  (27)  Cum."  28)  Sc,  n.Ir. 
Swainson  lb.  6q.  N.Cy.',  e.Yks.'  1291  Nhb.  Haifa  paddock, 
half  a  toad,  Half  a  drop  of  de'il's  blood.  Horrid  yellow  yowling! 
Henderson /V*-Z.o)«  (1879)  iv;  Nhb.',  e.Dur.i  Yks.  Science  Gossip 
(1865)36.     n.Yks.=     (30)  w.Yks.i,  ne.Lan.i 

4.  ^b.  Obs.   A  guinea-coin. 

Edb.  Ran  nae  risk  Of  yellows,  or  white  dollars  tinin',  Liddle 
Poems  {i8ai)  88. 

5.  pi.  Jaundice,  esp.  a  kind  of  jaundice  which   affects 
sheep,  cows,  and  horses. 

Frf.  The  yellows  is  a  complaint  to  which  ewes  are  subject  in 
autumn.  It  is  jaundice,  Stephens  Farm  Bk.  (1849)  II.  386,  ed. 
1851.  s.Sc.  (Jam.),  ne.Lan.i,  n.Lin.'  War.*Itbethe  yallows,  I  be 
sartain  sure  ;  get  a  yallows  drench,  and  the  cow  will  be  all  right  in 
a  day  or  two.  Hrt.  Ellis  Mod.  Hush.  (1750)  III.  ii.  75.  e.Ken. 
Hunter  Georgical  Essays  (1804)  V.  511.  Som.  Cows  are  subject  to 
a  disorder  called  the  yellows,  something  like  the  jaundice  in  the 
human  species,  Marshall  Review  (1818)  II.  528. 
C.  The  dyer's  weed.  Genista  tinctoria.  Midi.  Marshall 
Rttr.  Econ.  (1796)  II.  Nhp.*  7.  The  dyer's  rocket, 
Reseda  Utteola.  Nhp.  (B.  &  H.)  8.  The  wild  mustard, 
Sinapis  arvensis.  Nhb.'  9.  Obs.  The  wild  cabbage, 
Brassica  caiiipeslris.  Not.  (B.  &  H.)  10.  v.  To  turn 
yellow. 

ne.Sc.  Haddocks  were  cleaned,  split,  and  put  in  salt  for  a  short 
time.  They  were  then  hung  up  in  the  chimney  over  a  fire  of 
wood  and  smoked  or  j-ellowed,  Gregor  Flk-Lore  (1881)  20t. 
Dnif.  Gowden  corn  that  yellowed  i'  the  glowin'  sun,  Paton 
Castlebraes  (1898)  82.  n.Yks.  T'wots  begins  ti  yalla  (I.W.). 
Hrt.  [In  May  wheat]  should  .  .  .  shoot  into  ear,  instead  of  raaying 
or  j'ellowing,  Ellis  Mod.  Husb.  (1750)  III.  i.  27. 

Hence  Yellowing-grass,  sb.  a  grass  Irom  which  a  yellow 
dye  is  extracted. 

Sh.I.  Dyed  with  blue-lit,  old  man  skrottie,  korkalit,  oryellowin' 
girs,  Spence  Flk-Lore    1899)  181 ;  S.  &  Ork.> 

YELLOW-AMMER,  sb.  Wor.  Nrf.  Also  in  form 
yellow-hammer  Nrf.      1.  The  skylark,  Alauda  arvemis. 

w.Wor.  [So  called]  chiefly  by  mowers,  Berrow's  Jrn.  (Mar.  3, 
1888). 

2.  The  yellow  wagtail,  Motacilta  Ran.     Nrf.  Emerson 
Son  of  Fens  (1892)  200. 
YELLOWCH,  see  Yelloch. 

YELLOWOMBER,  sb.  Shr.  Hrf.  Oxf.  Also  in  forms 
yallaommer  Oxf  ;  yellow-amber  Shr. ;  -homber  Shr.'^ 
Hrf.  1.  A  dial,  form   of  ' yellow-ammer,'  Embeiiza 

citrinella. 

Shr.  Swainson  Birds  (1885)  69;  Shr.'     Hrf.  Bound  Proviiic. 
(:876).     Oxf.i 
2.  The  chaffinch,  Fringilla  coelebs.     Shr."    Shr.,   Hrf 
Bound  Proviiic.  (1876). 
YELLUCKS,  YELLUM,  see  Yallack,  Haulm,  a6.,  Yelm. 
YELLY,  see  Yea,  ac/v. 

YELLY-HOOING,  vbl.  sb.  Sc.  Yelling,  screaming. 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  The  yelly-liooings  o'  wives  and  weans,  Kord 
Thistledown  (1891)  314.  Ayr.  I  could  hear  the  guffawin'  and 
yelly-hooin'  o'  them  when  I  was  hauf  way  through  to  the  Ardoch, 
Service  Nolandums  (18901  44.  Gall.  Such  a  yelly  hooing  she 
could  almost  be  heard  from  Dalrymple,  Crockett  Grey  Man 
(1896)  xii. 

YELM,  sb.  and  v.  War.  Glo.  Bdf  Mid.  Also  in  forms 
yealm  Glo. ;  yellum  Mid. ;  yolm,  yowlm  Glo.     [jelm.] 


1.  sb.   Straw  laid  ready  for  thatching ;  the  sheet  of  straw 
which  the  thatcher  lays  on  at  one  time.     Cf  haulm. 

War.3,  Glo.  (S.S.B.)  w.Mid.  Usually  about  eighteen  inches 
wide,  and  as  long  as  the  length  of  the  straw  admits  (VV.P.M.). 

2.  V.   To  pull  out  straw  and  arrange  it  in  order  for  the 
use  of  the  thatcher;  also  used  with  up. 

Glo.  (S.S  B.)  w.Mid.  You  see,  the  straw's  got  to  be  draw'd 
out  and  yellummed  up,  afore  it  goes  on  top  of  the  reek  (W.P. M.). 

Hence  Yelmer,  sb.  the  person  who  prepares  the  straw 
and  lays  it  in  bundles  for  the  thatcher. 

War.*  Bdf.  These,  together  with  the  four  yelmeis  and  sen-ers, 
cost  about  20S.  per  d.iv,  Batchei.or  .Ign'r.  (1813)  109. 

[OE.  ge/iii,  a  handful,  armful,  bundle  ;  a  sheaf  (Hall).] 

YELP,  sb.^     Sc.     f  jelp.l     A  blow  ;  a  buttet. 

Rnf.  She  lent  him  a  yelp  wi'  her  moulie,  That  knocket  off  ane 
o'  his  horns,  Barr  Poems  (1861  1  126. 

YELP,  V.  and  sb.''  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  Chs. 
Also  in  forms  yalp  Sc.  Nhb.;  yilp  n.Cy.  Lakel.'  Cum.* 
Wm.  ne.Lan.'  [jelp  ;  jilp.]  1.  v.  Of  a  dog:  to  bark, 
esp.  to  bark  snappishly.    Sc.  (A.W.),  Dur.",  w.Dur.',  Chs.' 

2.  To  squeak  as  a  mouse  ;  to  chirp  as  a  bird. 

n.Cy.  (Hall.),  Lakel.'  Cum.  Thare  aw  whiteheedit  ...  an 
tha  toke  an  yilp  like  mice,  Ritson  Borrowdale  Lett.  (c.  1790)  7, 
ed.  1866;  Cura.«  Cum.,  Wm.  Nicolson  (1677)  Trans.  R.  Soc. 
Lit.  (1868)  IX.     ne.Lan.i 

3.  Of  a  person  :  to  call  out  loudly  and  shrilly;  to  whine. 
Also  in  cotiip.  Yalp-yalp. 

Frf.  What  are  ye  yalp-3'alpin  at?  What  d'ye  want?  Salmond 
Man  Sandy  {igo3)  140.  Ayr.  Newcome-Tam  gaed  trampin'  in, 
Tickets  please,  he  yelpit  loodly,  got  them  a'  exceptin'  yin, 
AiTKEN  Lays  0/ Line  (1883)  44.  Edb.  Lat  her  yelp  on,  be  you  as 
calm's  a  mouse,  Fergusson  Poems  (1773)  107,  ed.  1785.  Hdg. 
Loud  yelping  at  five  o'clock  for  'something  to  eat,'  Lumsden  Sel. 
Poems  (i896i  147.     N.Cy.i,  Nhb.  (W.G.),  Nhb.' 

4.  sb.  A  short,  snappish  bark.  Sc.  (A.W.),  Chs.'  5.  A 
whine. 

e.Sc.  The  prayer  o'  the  Pharisee  was  inair  worthy  than  sic'  a 
yirn  and  yelp  as  yours,  Setoun  R.  Urqiihart  (1896)  x.wi. 

YELPER,  sb.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Lan.  Lin.  Ken.  Hmp. 
[jelpa(r.]       1.  The  avocet,  Recurvirostra  avocella. 

N.Cy.',  Nhb.'  Lin.  Opposite  Fosdyke  wash,  during  summer, 
are  vast  numbers  of  Avocettas,  called  there  '  Velpers' from  their 
cry,  Camden  in  Miller  &  Skertchly  Fen  la  nd  {l6^8)  xii. 

2.  The  redshank,  Tolaniis  catidris. 

Ken.  I'd  'a  had  him  all  right  if  it  waun't  fur  that  cuss'd  yelper 
of  a  redshank. .  .  Them  yelpers  is  the  wust  birds  livin'.  Son  of 
Marshes  Lomi.  Toim  (ed.  1894)  252.  Hmp.  The  cry  of  alarm 
which  has  gained  for  it  [the  redshank]  the  name  of '  cussed  yelper ' 
from  the  shore  shooters,  Comh.Mag.  (Apr.  1893)  371. 

3.  A  young  dog.    ne.Lan.' 

YELPER,  V.    s.Chs.'     [je'Ipai^r).]    To  yelp  ;  to  howl. 

YELPINGAL(E,  YELT,  see  Yaffingale,  Gilt,  sb? 

YELTA,  YELTOW,  see  Yea,  adv. 

YELVE,  sb.  and  v.  Chs.  Stf  Shr.  Also  in  forms  yelf 
Chs.»;  Pyelze  Chs.  Shr.;  yilv  Chs.;  yilve  s.Chs.'  Shr.'^ 
[jelv  ;  jilv.]  1.  sb.  A  dung-fork  ;  a  garden-fork  ;  a  three- 
pronged  potato-fork.    Cf.  yell,  sb.^ 

Chs.  (E.F.);  Morton   Cyclo.  Agric.   (1863);    Chs.'=3^   s.Chs.', 
Stf.i     Shr.  Morton  Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863") ;  Shr.' = 
2.  V.  To  use  a  '  yelve  ' ;  to  dig. 

Chs."'^     s.Chs.i  Tu  vilv  dhu  milk  aayt. 

YELVEN,  YELVER,  YELZE,  see  Haulm,  sb.,  Elver, 
Yelve. 

YEMMELL,  sb.  Glo.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    The  aftermath.     C/.  (1851I. 

YEMMOUTH,  YEMORS,  see  Yeomath,  Yewmors. 

YEMS,  sb.  pi.  Cum.  Dor.  [jemz.]  The  same  word 
as  Hame,  s6.'  (q.v.)     Cum.",  Dor.  (E.C.M.) 

YEN-,  YEN,  see  Earn,  v.",  Hain,  f.=,  Yend,  Yon. 

YEND,  V.    w.Cy.  Cor.    Also  in  form  yen  Cor.     fjen(d.] 
To  end.    w.Cy.  (Hall.)    Cor.  Flk-Lore  Jrn.  (1886)  IV.  247. 
[OE.  s;eeitdiaii,  to  end,  finish  (Hall).] 

YENDER,  YENK,  see  Undern,  Yonder,  Yank,  v.'- 

YENLADE,  A'6.  Obs.  Ken.  Also  in  form  yenlet  Ken.' = 
An  estuary;  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

That  water  which  now  sundcrelh  the  He  of  Greane  from  the 
Hundred  of  Hoo  hath  two  such  mouths  (or  Inletts),  the  one  of 
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which,  opening  into  the  Thamyse,  is  called  the  North  Yenlet, 
notable  for  the  greatest  Oisters  and  Flounders  :  and  the  other, 
receiving  the  fall  of  Medway,  is  called  Colemouth.  . .  Such  another 
there  is  also,  lying  soutlnvard  within  the  same  Medway,  into 
which  it  openeth  two  mouthes,  and  thereof  called  likewise  South 
Yenlet.  .  .  And  even  such  an  one  is  the  Yenlet  at  Reculver, 
Lambarde  Peranibiilatioii  (ed.  1656)  275  ;  Ken.'  This  word  is 
applied  by  Lewis  to  the  north  and  south  mouths  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Wantsum.  which  made  Thanet  an  island  ;  Ken. 2 

[OE.  gen-lad.  an  arm  of  the  sea,  into  which  a  river  dis- 
charges itself  (B.T.).] 

YENNET,  YENNUT,  see  Earth-nut. 

YENOO,  YEO,  YEOG,  see  Enow,  adv.'^,  Ea,  sb.,  Yoag. 

YEOMAN,  sb}  Obsol.  Lan.  Brks.  Ken.  Also  in  form 
yemnian  ne.Lan.'     A  person  farming  his  own  land. 

ne.Lan.'  Brks.^  This  title  is  still  occasionally  seen  painted  on 
the  back  of  the  '  gig'  of  one  who  owns  land  he  farms,  following 
the  printing  of  his  name.  Ken.*  A  knight  of  Cales,  A  gentleman 
of  Wales,  And  a  laird  of  the  north  countree  ;  A  yeoman  of  Kent 
With  liis  yearly  rent  Will  buy  'em  out  all  three,  Prov.  ;  Ken.^ 

YEOMAN,  sb.'  Chs.'  A  hatting  term  :  the  difference 
in  size  of  a  hat-crown  between  the  band  or  head  part  and 
the  top  of  the  crown. 

YEOMATH,  sb.  Glo.  Wil.  Also  in  forms  amead, 
eaniath,  yeemath  Wil." ;  yemath  Glo.'^ ;  yemmath  Glo.' ; 
yemmouth  Glo.  ;  yeuniath  Glo.' ;  youmath  Wil.'  ; 
yummath  Glo.'     The  aftermath. 

Glo.  (K.l ;  Horae  Subseclvae  (1777)  469  :  Glo."'     Wil.  Morton 
Cyclo.  Jtgric.  (1863);   Britton  S^aK/iVs  (1825; ;  Wil.' 
"  YEORLING,  see  Yoldring. 

YEOS,  sb.  pi.     Irel.     Yeomen. 

Ir.  The  Hessians  and  the  yeomen  played  a  part  in  the  rebellion 
of  1798,  and  had— and  have  still  in  history — an  evil  reputation 
(P.W.J.)  ;  In  comes  the  Captain's  daughtei-,  the  Captain  of  the 
Yeos,  BoysofW.xf.  w.Ir.  If  the  Husshians  or  the  Yeos  ketches 
you.  Lover  Leg.  (1848)  I.  174. 

YEOT,  see  Yote. 

YEO'VERY,  adj.  Nhb.  Also  written  yuvvery  Nhb.' 
[jB'vari.]  1.  Fastidious  with  regard  to  food.  SeeAiverie, 
Every,  adj?,  Yevey. 

Nhb.'  'He  was  varry  yuvvery  aboot  his  meat' — that  is,  did  not 
■  fancy  '  it,  or  turned  away  from  it  contemptuously. 
2.  Hungry.    (H.\ll.) 

YEP,  int.  Lan.  Lin.  Also  in  form  yup.  [jep.]  1.  A 
cry  used  in  driving  sheep.  n.Lin.'  2.  A  word  of 
command  to  a  horse.     ne.Lan.'    Cf  hup(p. 

YEP,  see  Heap,  ib?.  Yap,  v},  sb.' 

YEPIE,  sb.    Obs.    Rxb.  (Jam.)    A  blow  as  with  a  sword. 

YEPPER,  YEPPY,  YEPS,  see  Yipper,  Yap,  v.\  Yaps, 
int. 

YEPSINTLE,  YER,  see  Yaspen,  Ear,  ^b.\  Hoar,  adj.^ 

YERD,  see  Earth,  sb.\  Yard,  s6.'^  Yed,  v.^ 

YERDS,  sb.  pi.  Chs.'  s.Chs.'  [jadz.]  Tow.  A  dial, 
form  of  '  hards,'  q.v. 

YERE,  YEREN,  see  Yirr,  Earn,  v.' 

YERESTRENE,  adv.  Sc.  (Jam.)  The  night  before 
last.  SiBBALD  Gl.  (1802).  See  ere  yestreen,  s.v.  Ere,  adv.^ 
2(3). 

YER  FAST,  YERK,  YERKIN(G,  see  Yarfast,  Yark,  v.\ 
Yolk,  sb.\  Yarkinig,  sb. 

YERKSOME,  adj.  Sc.  Annoying;  a  dial,  form  of 
'irksome.'    Cf  york,  v.' 

Per.  Gin  folk  pays  tlieir  pennies  intil  the  .Sustentation  Fund 
reglar,  it's  gey  an  yerksome  to  see  the  minister's  family  gae  by 
the  door,  an'  dale  wi'  outsiders,  Cleland  bichbracken  (1883)  172, 
cd.  1887. 

YERLIN,  see  Yoldring. 

YERLS,  YERM,  YERMER,  see  Aries,  Yirm,  Yammer. 

YF.RN,  YERNEST,  see  Earn,  i/.=,  Hern,  sb.,  Earnest. 

YERNSTFUL,  orf;'.  Obs.  Lan.  Also  written  yernsful. 
The  same  word  as  Earnstful.  (Hall.)  Hence  Yerns- 
fully,  adv.  wistfully,  longingly. 

Afther  lookin'  at  it  very  yernsfully  he  begun  to  lowf  reet  eaut, 
TiM   Ihraddlepin  Sam  o'  Ben  •  1878)  8 

YERNUT,  see  Earth-nut.  '       • 


YERP,  v.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  in  form  yirp  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Bnff.'     [jarp.]       1.  v.  To  yelp. 

N.I.'  Whiles  a  whitterick  yerps  like  a  dug. 
2.  To  fret,  grumble.     Sc.  (  Iam.i,  Bnff'       3.  sb.   The  act 
of  fretting.     Bnt!'.' 

YERP,  see  Harp,  sA.' 

YERRAH,  int.  Irel.  Also  written  yerra,  yirra. 
[jara'.l     An  exclamation  of  surprise.     See  Arrah. 

Ir.  Yerrah,  look  at  the  walk  of  himl  Eegor,  he  only  touches 
the  ground  at  an  odd  place,  MacDonagh  Life  and  Char.  (1901) 
156.  v/.Ir.  Yerra!  give  him  his  bit  and  his  sup  and  his  bed,  and 
his  easy  life,  and  'tis  all  he  wants.  Lawless  Grania  (1892)  pt.  iii. 
iii.  s.Ir.  Yerrah  !  sure  a  king  of  your  parts  wouldn't  believe  the 
daylight  from  a  Portingale  man  !  Downe  Green  Glasses  (1903)  17. 
Lim.  Yerra,  be  aisy  !  [Come,  be  easy]  i^G.M.H.).  Ker.  Bartram 
WhilcJieaded  Boy  (1898)  33. 

YERR(E,  YERRIVv^IG,  YERST,  see  Yirr,  Earwig, 
Hearse. 

YES,  adv.  Var.  dial,  forms  and  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  [jes;  jis,  is;  unstressed  jas.]  I.  Dial,  forms:  (i) 
Eece,  Eeece,  Ees(e,  Eess,  or  Eez,  (2)  Es(s,  (3)  E-us,  (4) 
Yahs  or  Yas,  (5)  Yis's,  (6)  Yus.     See  Iss. 

(i)  Yks.  'And  that  is  his  pipe  you  are  smoking?'  *  Ees,  for 
sartaen,'  Baring-Gould  Pennyqks.  (1890)  144.  Nhp.'s  Always 
pronounced  long  and  drawlingly.  Shr.'  Inlrod.  26.  Glo.  '  'St 
think  o'  toddling  home,  Seth ! '  'Eess  I  be,  George,'  Gissing 
Both  of  this  Parish  (1889)  I.  2.  Oxf.',  Brks.',  Suf.',  Ess.',  Hmp.', 
I.W.'  Wil.  Slow  Gl.  (189a!.  Dor.  Franxis  Fiandei's  Widow 
(1901)  pt.  I.  vi.  w.Som.i  Dev.°  I  ax'n  if  he  wid  and  he  zaid  ees. 
Cor.'  (2J  n.Dev.  'Ess!'  they  answered,  Zack  Dunstable  IVeir 
(1901)22.  Cor.  Harris  Wheal  Veor  {igoi)  8.  (3)  Brks.'  (4) 
Sus.  Lookee,  you  be  fair,  my  beloved,  yahs,  pleasant.  Lower 
Sng.  Sol.  (i860)  i.  16.  s.Dev.  Yas'm,  I  reckon.  But  'tvvud  be 
sartain  misforlin',  after  that,  Lotignian^s  Mag.  (1901)  39.  (5) 
Sc.  An'  did  (lie;  yis,  he  did  flie.  Riddle  Ps.  (1857)  xviii.  10. 
Sh.I.  Maikie  only  answer'd,  '  Yiss  I '  Sh.  News  (Apr.  6,  1901). 
Ir.  Och  j'is,  that's  what  I  said  sure  enough,  Barlow  Martin's 
Company  (1896)  115.  Cum.  (K.W.P.),  w.Yks.=  s.Stf.  Why,  yis, 
Mr.Eld.theer  is  that  sort  of  a  air  about  the  plaas  to  day,  Murray 
Aunt  Rachel  (ed.  18B9I  103.  Lei.' Whoy,  yis,  that  Oi  dew,  35. 
War.^  Glo.  Yiss,  I  'ev,  Gissing  Vill.  Hampden  (1890)  II.  iii. 
(6)  w.Yks.i^^^  se.Wor.',  Ken.  (G.B.) 

II.  Dial.  uses.  In  phr.  (i)  dear  yes,  (2)  yes /ay,  {3)  — 
sure,  forms  of  asseveration. 

(i)  Dor.  Dear  yes,  I've  often  heard  of  it,  Francis  Pastorals 
(igoi)  261.  (21  Dev.  Ess,  fay,  a  drop  o'  spirruts  'ud  put  fresh  life 
into  'ee,  Zack  IVhite  Cottage  (1901)  103.  Cor.'  Ees-iye,  there's  a 
bad  smell  here.     (3)  Nhp.'^^  Glo.',  Cor.^ 

YESH,  s6.  Dor.  Som.  Also  in  form  yis  Dor.'  A  large 
earthworm.     See  Easse. 

Wor.'  Som.  Yeshes  are  large  worms  which  they  make  use  of 
as  baits  to  put  into  their  weels,  Quekett's  Sayings  (c.  1820I  33, 
ed.  1888. 

YESK,  see  Yox. 

YESMUS,  sb.  Lan.  [jg-smas.]  A  corruption  of 
'Christmas.'     s.Lan.  Bamford  Dial.  (1854). 

YESPEN,  YESPFULL,  see  Yaspen. 

YES(S,  YESS,  see  Easse,  Arse,  sb.,  Yearst. 

YESSLE,  7:  Dev.3  [je'sl.]  To  jostle.  The  same 
word  as  Hustle,  v.^ 

If  I  walk  long  side  o'  she,  her'll  yessle  my  arm  and  I  shall  shod 
all  the  cider. 

YESSUN,  adv.  Sur.  Also  written  yesun.  [je'san.] 
Yesterday.     CT.  yesthern. 

I  told  Godfrey  Hutchins  as  he  should  ha'  a  sack  of  they  rock 
taters  yesun,  Bickley  Sur,.  Hills  (1890)  I.  v ;  I  made  up  my  mind 
yessun  as  I'd  not  take  none,  ib.  III.  iv. 

YEST,  adj.^  Der.=  [jest.]  In  cotitp.  Yest-morn, 
yesterday  morning. 

YEST,  adj.'    w. Yks.^    A  dial,  form  of '  east.' 

YEST,  see  Yearst. 

YESTER,  56.     w.Yks.3    A  dial,  form  of '  Easter.' 

YESTER,!;.  Obs.  Ags.(jAM.)  To  disturb,  discompose. 
See  Gaster.         '  I  never  3'ester'd  him.' 

YESTER,  adj  and  adv.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan. 
Also  in  forms  yisser  N.Cy.' ;  yister  Sc. ;  yuster  w.Yks.'^ 
e.Lan.' s.Lan.'  [je'sta(r  ;  J3'st3(r.]  I.  adj.  In  conip.  (i) 
Yestereen  or  -eve,  last  night ;  (2)  -morn  or    morning, 
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yesterday  morning;  (3)  -night,  see  (i);  (4)  -noon,  noon 
yesterday;  (5)  -tale,  in  phr.  IhaCs  iiac  yester  iaie,  that 
happened  long  ago  ;  (6)  -week,  last  week. 

fi)  Sc.  Mackay  (s.v.  Yestreen^.  Abd.  I  nm  biitanivcd  in  Paris 
trom  my  travels  yestereen,  Cobban  A>mcl  y\igB\  Bg,  Yks.  We 
were  enjoying  the  revels  j-fster-eve,  Yks.  lllits.  Monlhly  ijan. 
i88.f)  100.  (2)  n.Yks  2  ne.Lan.  Aw  remember  as  thougli  it  were 
nobbud  yeslcr  morn,  Hather /rf)7/s  (18951  312.  eXan.',  s.Lan.' 
(3)  Sc.  Scotkisius  (i^St)  113.  Abd.  The  fearful!  earthquak  iliat 
wes  yisterniciit,  Stuakt  EccI.  Rec.  (1846)  xxxv.  n.Cy.  Grose 
(1790);  N.Cy.',  Cum.-*,  n.Ylis.^  e.Yks.  Marshall  Rhi:  Eioii. 
(1788  I.  w.Vks.^  Lan.  Yestcrneet's  worrittin',  Idar'say,  Brierlev 
CotUrs,  ix.  ne.Lan.  I  towd  Joseph  yesterneet  that  his  turn  'ud 
soon  come,  Mather  Idylls  1  18951  20.  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  (4)  Sc. 
I\Iackay.  (5)  Dinb.  I  found  you,  Tarn,  and  that's  nae  3'ester  talc, 
A  bruckit  shachlan,  Salmon  Gowodtait  (1868)  77.  (6)  s.Lan. ^ 
2.  adv.  Ohs.   Yesterday. 

Dur.  All  the  day  yester,  Grose  (1790)  Siif>pl. 

YESTHERN,  ffrft).    e.Yks.'    [ji-s|-ran.]     Yesterday. 

[OE.  c;iestran-, gcoslraii-,  j'ester-  (.Sweet).] 

YESTLE,  YESTMUS,  see  Hustle,  t'.\  Yaspen. 

YESTREEN,  adv.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Cum. 
Yks.  Lan.  Der.  [jestrrn.]  1.  Last  night ;  yesterday  ; 
a  contracted  form  of  '  yestereven.'  See  Hereyestreen, 
Streen,  adv. 

Sc.  (Jam.I  ;  Ae  leaf  of  the  muckle  gate  has  been  swung  to  wi' 
yestreen's  wind,  Scott  Bride  of  Lam.  (1819)  x.  ne.Sc.  I  did 
clean  wrang  yestreen  wi'  ma  tongue,  sir,  Gordon  Northwaid  Ho 
(1894)  376.  e.Sc.  There  was  naebody  suspected  us  up  to  yestreen. 
Strain  EIdisHc^s  Drag-net  (Tgoo)  72.  Frf.  Yestreen  the  water 
was  in  spate,  Lowson  Guidfolloiv  (1890")  243.  w.Sc.  Our  meer's 
foal't  a  braw  foal  yestreen,  Carrick  Laird  of  Logan  1 1835)  124. 
s.Sc.  The  grey  mear  gat  her  houghs  gaw'd  yestreen,  Snaitii 
Fierceheart  (1897)  51.  Ayr.  Ye  bude  to  have  the  whole  place 
gutted  out  yestreen,  Douglas  Green  Slnitfers  (1901)  33.  Rxb. 
Since  yestreen  just,  and  now  it's  eleven  o'  the  foreday  or  nearly, 
Hamilton  Oiil/aws  (1897)  144.  Wgt.  He  cam  hame  as  it  was 
yestreen,  this  mornin  he  did  llee,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (18781  61. 
Dwn.  A  seen  yer  doom  yestreen  Whaur  turf  an'  cinders  smoulder, 
Savage-Armstrong  Ballads  i  1901)  22.  n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  {Coll. 
L.L.B.'i  Nhb.  Roby  cam'  doon  tae  me  yestreen  i'  the  gloamin', 
Jones  Nhb.  (1871')  213.  Cum.*  w.Yks.  'Twas  shepherd  Jose 
said  it  yestreen,  Sutcliffe  Shameless  JVajne  (1900)  121.  Lan. 
As  browt  yo  yore  gin-an'-wej'ter  yestreen,  Kay-Shuttleworth 
Scarsda le  (1S60)  II.  233.  Der.  Yestreen  was  a  week  tha  wench 
she  were  up  at  Good  Rest  farm,  Ouida  Puck  (1870)  v. 
2.  Phr.  ivver  yestreen,  the  day  before  yesterday.  Gall. 
(A.W.) 

YET,  adv.  and  coitj.  Van  dial,  forms  and  uses  in  Sc 
Irel.  and  Eng.  [jit,  jst :  it,  it.]  I.  Dial,  forms:  (i)  Eat, 
(2)  Et,  (3)  It(t,  (4.)  Yit,  (5)  Yut. 

(11  I.W.^  w.Som.*  Wee  bae  un  gwain,  naut  ee't.  Dev.^  '  Be 
you  gwain?'  'No,  net  eet.'  (2)  Glo.  I  never  paid  'ee  no  tithes 
cheerful-like  'et,  but  I  can  do  et  thease  time,  Buckman  Darke's 
Sojourn  (i8go)  ii.  Dev.  Hewett  Peas.  Sfi.  (1892'.  (3)  Nhp.-, 
se.Wor.i,  Shr.'.  Oxf.'  Brks.'  Be  thaay  comin'  it?  Hmp. 
(H.C.M.B.')  I.W.'  ;  I.W.2  Es  it  one  o'clock  it,  you?  He  eddn't 
vive  year  wold,  nor  it  near.  Som.  Jennings  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1869V 
Dev.  There's  one  I  ha'nt  a-twold  o'  itt,  Pulman  Sketches  (1842) 
28,  ed.  1853.  n.Dev.  I've  lost  ma  paise  But  'it  I'll  hould  en  vast. 
Rock //hi  on' iVf//;  1 867)  St.  30.  (4)  Sc.  Thouch  ye  hae  laeync 
amang  the  pats,  yit  sail  ye  be  as  the  wings  o'  ane  dow,  Riddell 
Ps.  1,1857)  Ixviii.  13.  Dwn.  The  wee  smile  ripplin'  ower  her 
cheek  Grew  sweeter  yit,  Savage-Armstrong  Ballads  ,1901)  14. 
Cum.  Thuz  t'biggcst  Icear  ah've  met  with  yit,  Sargisson  Joe 
5rort/i  (188O  126.  n.Yks.  (I.'W.),  w.Yks.=:.  n.Lin.i,  War.^  Shr.' 
'K  hanna  bin  theer  yit  as  I  know  on.  Suf.',  Ess.'  (5)  w.Yks.', 
Ken.  (G.B.) 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  adv.  and  conj.  In  comb,  (i)  Yet  a 
bit,  just  yet ;  just  now ;  (2)  —  avore  all,  obs.,  notwith- 
standing ;  (3)  —awhile,  (a)  see  (i);  (b)  in  phr.  this  yet 
awhile,  for  the  present ;  (4)  —  awhiles,  see  (3,  a) ;  (5)  — 
on,  still. 

(i)  n.Yks.  It  weean't  be  yit  a  bit,  Tweddell  CUvel.  Rhymes 
(1875)  32.  w.Yks.  (J.W. )  (2)  Dev.  Moore  Hist.  Dev.  (1829)  I. 
353.  n.Dev.  Monthly  Mag.  (1810')  I.  435.  (3,0)  Oxf.l  I  can't 
dOot  it  a  while,  MS.  add.  Brks.'  I  dwoant  expec'  un  ycr  it 
awhile.     (,*)  s.Stf.  There'll  be  no  more   bells   this   yet-a-while. 


MvRBAv  /I lint  Rachel  (ed.  1889)  51.  (4)  Oxf.'  Egz  bee  sii  chep 
uuy  dunt  myen'  tu  sel  nun  an  um  it  uwuuylz,  uuy  shl  oo'rd  um. 
Dev.  I  tellee  I  bant  agwainc  'eta-whiles,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp. 
i892>.  5  Lan.  Thee  cud  mcy  reawm  fur  o  mess  o  lopperin- 
breawi?,  j'et  on,  Scholes  Tim  Gamualtlt  (1857J  39. 

2.  adz:    Still ;  at  tlie  present  time. 

Ayr.  It  is  evident  that  there  were  queer  fo'k  langsyne  as  vveel 
as  yet,  Hvkter  Studies  [iS-jo:  41.  Cum.-*  Does  it  rain  yet '  —  does 
it  still  rain  ?  Carlisle  Patriot  i,Mar.  17,  1899)  4,  col.  5.  n.Yks."  '  Is 
the  waggin  here  yet  ? '  would  not  imjily  '  Has  the  waggon 
arrived  ? '  but  ■  Is  it  still  here  ? '     ne.Yks.',  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

3.  Used  redundantly. 

Ken.'  Neither  this  nor  yet  that ;  Kcn.^ 

YET,  int.     Obs.oTobsol.    Nhb.    A  Border  rallying  cry. 

I  find  that  the  cry  of  'Yet'  is  still  much  locally  used  in 
amusements,  such  as  races  and  cricket  matches,  («:.  •  Norton  Yet ' 
and  so  on  when  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  occurs,  Denham  Tracts 
(1892)  I.  131  ;  He  remembered  clearing  Bellingham  Fair  with  the 
Tarsct  and  Tarret  men  at  his  back  to  the  old  Border  cry  of 
Tarset  and  Tarret  Burn  Hard  and  heather  bred  Yet— yet — yet,  ib.  ; 
Nhb.' 

YET,  YET-AS,  see  Eat,  Yettus. 

YETERIE,  adj.  Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)  Also  written  yetrie. 
Severe,  excessive,  tormenting.     See  Eterie. 

A  yetrie  yisliing  [a  severe  or  tormenting  hiccup;  also  applied 
to  a  severe,  troublesome  spit  accompanying  a  cough.] 

YETH,  see  Earth,  sb.\  Hearth,  sb.\  Heath. 

YETHARD,  sb.  War.^  A  name  for  a  donkey  ;  a  dial, 
form  of '  Edward.' 

YETHER,  sb.    Sc.     Also  written  yethar.     [je'tiar.] 

1.  A    willow-with.      The    same    word   as   Edder.      Sc. 
Mackay.        2.  A  smart  blow,  esp.  one  with  a  switch. 

Sc.  Mackay.  Cld.  (Jam.)  Lth.  Kip-rappin'  on,  frae  random 
wicks,  the  winner  gets  a  yether,  Strathesk  More  Bits  (,1885)  275. 

YETHFUL,  see  Earthful. 

YETH.HOUNDS,  sb.  pi.  ?n.Cy.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
[je')3-eunz.]  A  pack  of  phantom  hounds ;  see  below. 
See  Heath-hounds,  s.v.  Heath,  1  (3). 

n.Cy.  Here,  too,  is  the  haunt  of  the  'Wish  Hounds,'  or,  as  they 
are  termed  in  the  north  of  England,  the  'Yetli  Hounds,'  Wnir- 
CUMBE  Bygone  Days  (1874)  49.  w.Som.'  [Yaeth'-aew  nz.]  The 
legend  is  not  very  common,  but  is  steadfastly  believed  in  out-of- 
the-way  places.  Dev.  In  the  late  midsummer  twilights  came  the 
fearful  chase  of  the  yeth  or  wish-hounds — a  beautiful  lady  in  front, 
her  long  hair  flying  behind  her,  a  pack  of  black  fierynostrilled 
hounds  and  horsemen  in  rear,  Madox-Brown  Dziale  Bliilh  (1876) 
Introd.  ii  ;  Dev.'  Dogs  without  heads,  supposed  to  be  the  un- 
embodied  or  transmigrated  spirits  of  unbaptized  children,  which, 
having  no  resting-place,  ramble  about  the  woods  at  night,  making 
a  wailing  noise.  Sometimes  the  pack  is  attended  by  an  acephalous 
huntsman.  nw.Dev.'  Cor.  The  Abbot's  Way  on  Dartmoor, .  . 
the  favourite  coursing  ground  of '  the  wish  or  wiskcd  hounds  of 
Dartmoor,'  called  also  the  'yell-hounds,'  and  the  'yeth-hounds,' 
Hunt  Po/>.  Rom.  w.Ens;.  (1865')  145,  ed.  1896. 

YETH.NUT,  see  Earth-nut. 

YETIN,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.  Snppl.)  Also  written 
yeten.    A  giant.    See  Ettin. 

YETLIN,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Also 
written  yetling  N.Cy.'  e.Dur.'  n.Yks.'=  ne.Yks.'  m.Yks.' ; 
yettlin  Sc.  Nhb. ;  yettling  Sc.  n.Cy. ;  and  in  forms  atelin 
Nhb.';  heeatling  n.Yks.";  yetelin  Nhb.';  yetlan  Sc. ; 
yetland  Sc.  (Jam.)  [je'tlin.]  1.  Cast  iron;  iron  not 
made  malleable  ;  also  used  attrib. 

Sc.  (Jam.  )  Per.  Tingles  on  its  yetlan'  sides,  Haliburton 
Horace  (1886)  78.  e.Fif.  Naelhingbut  whunstaneand  yclllin  could 
withstand  it,  Latto  Tatn  Bodkin  (1864)  xxix.  SIg.  MuiR  Poems 
(18181  9.  SIk.  Tighten  the  belts  o'  burnin' yettlin  ower  your  hard 
heart,  Hogg  Tales  (18381  300.  ed.  1866. 

2.  A  small  iron  pot  or  boiler. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Slg,  When  farmers  their  aft'airs  are  settlin'.  They 
straight  repair  to  Stirling's  yettlin.  An'  pour  a  routh  0'  auld  Scots 
vittle  in  This  ancient  mug,  Galloway  Poems  (,1795)  8.  Gall. 
I  J.M.J  n.Cy.  (J,L.  1783  I ;  Servants  from  the  north  of  Cumber- 
land, and  old  people  all  over  the  border,  give  this  name  to  a  small 
iron  pan  with  a  bow  handle  and  three  feet.  A',  fj*  Q.  1^1861)  and  S. 
xii.  28  ;  N.Cy.i  Ntib.'  I  his  word  occurs  in  one  of  the  old  parish 
books  of  Hexham,  date  1702.  '  Itm.  an  atelin  in  the  Abbcj-  great 
kitchen.'  A  small  cast-iron  pot,  with  a  rounded  bottom,  having 
three  projecting  feet  or  '  purys.'     It  is  a  miniature  kail  pot,  and 
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is  made  with  a  bow  handle  which  swivels  in  a  pair  of  'lugs.' 
e.Dur.i  Cum.i  A  pan  with  a  bule  or  bow.  Cum.,  Wm.  (M.P.~) 
n.Yks.'  On  three  small  legs  or  feet  ;  n.Yks.^  For  heating  small 
quantities  of  liquids  ;  n.Yks.3  A  small  pan  or  large  saucepan  for 
boiling  vegetables.  ne.Yks.i  e.Yks.  Marshall  Rur.  Econ. 
(1788   ;  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.l 

3.  A  girdle  on  which  cakes  are  baked.    S.  &  Ork.',  Or.I. 
(S.A.S.) 

YET-NA,  arfw.  Ken.  Sus.  Also  written  yet-ner  Sus.'^; 
and  in  form  yet-near  Sus."    [je-t-na.]    Yet. 

Ken.' ;  Ken."  He  is  not  come  home  yet-na.  [Here  the 
suffixed  '  na  '  is  due  to  the  preceding  '  not '.]  Sus.'  ;  Sus.-  I  be'ant 
twenty  yur  ol'  yetner. 

YETRIE,  YET(T,  see  Yeterie,  Gate,  sh} 

YETT,  V.  Lth.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   To  fasten  in  the  firmest  way  ;  to  rivet. 

YETT,  see  Gate,  sb? 

YETT-CHEEK.sA.  Obs.  Sc.  Theside  or  post  of  agate. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  He  lodges  in  Andrew  Haddentoun's  at  the 
yett-cheek,  Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  1 1792)  I.  17. 

YETTER,  see  Heater,  Yatter,  2;.' 

YETTUS,  adv.  Sc.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Bdf.  Hnt.  Also 
written  yet-as  Nhp.";  yetters  Lei.';  yettis  n.Sc. ;  and 
in  forms  yitas  Bdf. ;  yittus  Nhp.'  [jetsz  ;  ji'taz.]  Yet ; 
as  yet ;  at  present ;  just  now  ;  also  in  phr.  as yeiius. 

n.Sc.  Grose  .1790}  MS.  add.  (C.)  Lei.'  Not  yelters,  m'm  ; 
Ah'vc  not  bin  yetters,  but  ah'll  go  nextus.  Nhp.'  I  can't  come 
yittus.  He  has  not  heard  yettus  ;  Nhp."  I  arn't  bin  yet-as.  War. 
(Hall.),  War.^  Bdf.  Batchelor  Anal.  Eng.  Lang.  (18091  147. 
Hnt.    T.P.F.) 

YETUN,  YEUBIT,  sec  Ettin,  Vowbet. 

YEUCK,  YEUL,  see  Yewk,  YowL 

YEUMATH,  YEUN,  see  Yeomath,  Weun. 

YEUNS,  sA./-/.  Obs.  CId.  (Jam.)  The  refuse  of  grain 
blown  away  by  means  of  fanners. 

YEUTIE,  YEUX,  see  Eutie,  Yox. 

YEVEY.arf/'.  Sc.  [ji'vi.]  Greedy,  voracious,  clamorous 
for  food.    Mackay.    See  Aiverie,  Every,  adj?,  Yeovery. 

YEW,  adj.    Chs.    [jiu.]     New. 

Aw  niun  han  a  yew  pair,  Clough  B.Bresskitllt  1879  4  ;  Chs.' 
Yew  pratoes.  Yew  shoon.  s.Chs.'  These  milk-buckets  were 
yew  on'y  last  Setterdav  (s.v.  Dinge  . 

YEW.  see  Ewe,  ib>.  Yew,  t;.' 

YEWD,  see  Go,  Yod(e. 

YEWE,  i6.  Lakel."  [jiu.]  The  bog  rhubarb,  P^fasZ/fs 
vulgaris. 

YEWER,  sb.  n.Cy.  Lakel.  Also  in  form  yowr  n.Cy. 
fjiu-ar.]  A  cow's  udder.  The  same  word  as  Ewer.  n.Cy. 
Grose  (1790).     Lakel." 

YEWERS,  sb.  pi.  Dev.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Embers,  hot  ashes.     n.Dev.  (Hall.) 

YEWEST,  see  Ewest. 

YEWFIR.  sb.      Sh.L  n.Cy.  Dur.  Suf.     Also  in  forms 

yiffer  N.Cy.' ;    yofer  Suf ;    yoofer  S.  &  Ork.'        1.  A 

young  fir-tree  about  the  girth  of  a  man's  arm  ;  a  straight 

fir-pole  used  for  scaffolding,  &c.     N.Cy.',  e.Dur.',  Suf.' 

2.  A  large,  clumsy  oar  not  properly  shaped  or  dressed. 

S.  &  oxvy 

YEWIL,  see  Yule. 

YEWK,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Chs.  Lin.  Also  written  yeuck  Sc.  N.Cy.' ;  yeuk  Sc.  (Jam.) 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.'  Dur.'  w.Dur.' ;  yook  Sc.  Nhb.';  youk  Sc. 
(Jam.)  n.Cy. ;  yuick  Nhb. ;  yuik  Sc. ;  yuke  Sc.  (Jam.  I  n.Cy. 
m.Yks.';  and  in  forms  euk  Sc. ;  euke  n.Yks.;  ewk  Sc. 
Lakel.";  heuk  Cai.' n.Yks." ;  uke  Nhb.' n.Yks.'"  ;  yeauk 
Yks.;  yokeChs."^  yuclr.  Nhb. ;  yuckSc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.' 
Nhb.'  Cum.*  Wm.  Yks.  Lin.'  sw.Lin.' ;  yuk  Sh.L  Ir.  Cum.' 
[juk  ;  juk,  jBk.]      1.  V.  To  itch  ;  alsousedy?^.    Cf.  yeeke. 

Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  Abd.  The  pointer  whare  never  it  yeuk'dgar't 
him  claw,  Cadenhead  Bon-Accord  (1853)  205.  Frf.  My  loof  does 
youk  sae  sair,  Morison  Poems  (1790)  15.  Ayr.  Thy  auld  damn'd 
elbow  yeuks  wi' joy,  Burns  On  Life  1796  1  st.  6.  Edb.  I  just 
fair  youked  lu  iicar  what  he  would  be  at,  Btatty  Sccretar  (1897) 
94.  Peb.  (A.C.)  u.Cy.  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  1858)  178;  N.Cy.', 
Nhb.',  Dur.',  w.Dur.',  Lakel.^  Cum.  Shell  scart  my  back  whene'er 
it  yuks,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed.  1808  112;  Cum."  Cum,.  Wm. 
NicoLSON  (1677)  Trans.  R.Soc.  Lit.  ^1868;  IX.     n.Yks.  (C.V.C.)  ; 


Thur  driblets  mack  me  scrat  whor't  duz  nut  yeauk,  Meriton 
Praise  Ale  (1684)  1.  510;  n.Yks.'  ;  n.Yks.=  A  sair  heuking  and 
swithering,  as  gin  it  were  gying  te  brust  oot  intiv  a  great 
ilusterment.  m.Yks.'  Lin.  Ray  (1691)  ;  Lin.'  sw.Lin.'  Such  a 
nasty  yucking  pain  comes  on  in  the  legs. 

Hence  (i)  one's  neck  is yewking,  (2)  one's  neck  isyeivking 
for  a  St.  Johnston  ribbon,  phr.  one  is  in  danger  of  the 
gallows  ;  (3)  Reel-yeuking,  ppl.  adj.  '  itching '  to  dance. 

(O  Sc.  It  wad  hae  been  a  fashions  job  that — by  my  certie,  some 
o' our  necks  wad  hae  been  ewking,  Scott -4)i//7»o>_-v  (1816)  xxi. 
Ayr.  If  Warren  Hastings'  neck  was  yeukin.  Burns  Kind  Sir,  Tvt 
read  your  paper  through,  I.  26.  (2)  Sc.  Your  neck's  youking  for  a 
St.  Johnston  ribbon,  Ramsay  Prov.  (1737).  (3i  Lnk.  Beneath  my 
twa  reel-yeukin'  cluits,  There's  what  'ill  sharpen  a'  your  wits,  — A 
drappie  o'  the  real  M'^Kay,  Deil's  Hallowe'en  (1856)  25. 

2.  To  rub;  to  scratch.  n.Cy.  Holloway.  3.  sb.  The 
itch  ;  itchiness. 

Se.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899.  114.  Abd.  It's 
[Euclid]  akeerious  name  till  a  buik,  an'min's  me  o'  naething  but 
whan  the  lid  o'  yer  e'e  yeuks,  Macdonald  Sir  Gxbbie  (18791  .xxx. 
Ayr.  All  of  ihem  had  the  yeuk,  that  is.  the  scaw  or  itch,  Hunter 
Studies  (1870)  II.  Edb.  Blush  as  gin  she  had  the  yook  Upo'  her 
skin,  Fergusson  Points  (1773)  224,  ed.  1785.  Peb.  (A.C.)  Gall. 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  (Coll.  L,L.B.  ; 
N.Cy.'  Nhb.  For  fear  that  iv  some  drucken  spree.  Scotch  Donald 
chance  to  myek  owr  free,  An'  gie  wor  king  the  yuick  man, 
Oliver  S",f5.  (1824)  7.  Dur.',  Cum.'*  n.Yks."  They've  getten 
t'heuk.     Ch3."3 

Hence  (i)  Yewkieness,  sb.  itchiness;  itching;  (2) 
Yewky,  adj.  (a)  itching  ;  also  used  fig. ;  (b)  in  phr.  to  gar 
one  claw  or  scarl  ichere  one's  noyeivky,  to  beat  one. 

(i)  Sc.  Love  has  been  described  in  rural  phraseology  as  'a 
yeukieness  o'  the  heart  that  the  hand  canna  claw,'  Ford  Thistle- 
tlown  (1891^  242.  Per.  Like  a  sklatcli  o'  eukii'ess  hnlf  roond  his 
waist,  Ian  Maclaren  Aiild  Lang  Syni  (18951  '*^-  (2- «)  Sc. 
(Jam.)  Sh,I.  Stewart  Talcs  (1892)  7.  Cai.',  Inv.  (H.E.F.) 
Abd.  Nor  it's  the  design  o'  a  yewky  owse  to  kill  the  tree  when  he 
rubs  hit's  skin  an'  his  ain  aff  thegither,  Macdonald  Sir  Gibbte 
( 18791  4.  Per.  A  wee  wee  siller  cruckie,  O.  Wad  made  themfidgin 
yucky,  .Stewart  C/mrac^^;- (1857)  190.  Edb.  Ye've  mony  a  ane 
made  claw  and  fike  Whare  fan'  it  yeuky.  Liddle/'ocmm  ■  1821)  47. 
Gall.  Nae  stick  now  maun  lick  now.  The  yeucky  yr.llow  skin, 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824;  248,  ed,  1876.  Wgt.  Davie  was  awfu 
yeuky  about  the  thrapple,  and  naething  wud  help  it  but  whuskey, 
Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  287.  N.I.»,  N.Cy.',  Nhb.'.  Lakel." 
n.Yks.  Mah  skin's  varry  yucky  (I.W.)  ;  n.Yks."  (i  ■  Sc.  Ye'll 
gar  him  claw  whare  it's  no  3'ouky,  Henderson  Prov.  (1832)  149, 
ed.  1881.     Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).     Nhb.' 

[1.  C^.'^IHG.  jtickenjiicken,  MLG./o/wr,  Du.jeiikcn,  io 
itch  (Kluge).] 

YEWKING,  adj.  Chs.'"^  [jiifkin.]  Having  a  sickly 
appearance.     Hence  Yewkingly,  adv.  in  a  sickly  way. 

YEWL,  see  Evil,  sA.",  Yowl,  Yule. 

YEWLET,  sb.  Cum.  Yks.  Also  written  yewlat,  and 
in  form  yewlad  e.Yks.'  [jiu'lst.]  An  owlet ;  an  owl ; 
also  in  comp.  Jinny-yewlet.  Cum.  (M.P.),  n.Yks.",  e.Yks.' 
See  Howlet. 

YEWMORS,  s(!>./i/.  Obs.  Dev.  Also  in  form  yemors. 
Embers,  hot  ashes. 

n.Dev.  Tha  wut  spudlee  out  the  yemors,  Exni.  Scold.  (1746;  1. 
224;  Horat  Subsecivae  (1777)  469. 

YEWN,  V.  Yks.  [jiun.]  To  bully.  w.Yks.  Lucas 
Stud.  Niddirdale  (c.  1882)  292. 

YEWN,  YEWT,  see  Oven,  Hoot,  i^.' 

YEWTICK,s6.  Lei.'  The  whinchat,  PraZ/wfo/rt  >-«fe/;-rt. 
See  Utick,  Eutie. 

YEX,  YEYL,  see  Ax,  sb>,  Yox,  Yale. 

YEZ,  YEZZIN,  see  Yees,  Easin(g. 

YHEAT-STOOL,  sb.     Obs.     Dev.    See  below. 

n.Dev.  A  toleling  .  .  .  yheat  stool,  Exm.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  54;  In 
every  large  old  chimney  corner  is  to  be  found  on  either  side  a 
short  stool  or  bench,  whicli  is  of  course  the  warmest  scat— this  is 
probably  the  'heat  stool,'  .  .  In  the  first  edition  this  word  was 
spelt  '  he-at-stool.'  It  is  possible  that  the  word  may  express  what 
is  now  known  as  the  '  brandis.'  an  iron  tripod  for  supporting  a  pot 
or  pan  over  a  wood  fire,  ib.  Gl. 

YI,  YIBBLE,  see  Yea,  adv.,  YiveL 


YICKIE-YAWKIE 


[581] 


YIRM 


YICKIE-YAWKIE,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  yeekie- 
yakie.  A  wooden  tool,  blunted  like  a  wedge,  with  which 
shoemakers  polish  the  edges  and  bottoms  of  soles. 

Dmf.  (Jam.'i  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  Kcb.  Tani  .  .  . 
gathered  up  his  knife,  'yeekie  3akie,'  lap  stone  and  rags,  Arm- 
strong/fi(*if6r<w  (1896)  12. 

YIELD,  sb}    Ags.  (Jam.)    See  below. 

When  tile  ice  melts,  allliough  there  be  no  proper  thaw,  it  is 
said  to  be  owing  to  the  3'ieid  of  the  day. 

YIELD,  V.  and  sb.''  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Chs.  Brks.  Suf  Ken. 
Sus.  Also  in  forms  eeld  Nhb.';  yeild  Chs.  Sus.' ;  yeld 
Ken.'  ;  yelt  Suf.'  ;  pret.  yald  Sc. ;  pp.  youden  Sc.  (Jam.) 
[jild.]      1.  V.   To  reward. 

w.Yks.THORESBV  Lcll.  iI703^.  Chs.  God  yeild  you  (K.);  Chs.'^^ 

2.  To  produce  a  crop  ;  to  be  fruitful.     See  Eald,  lid. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  n.Yks.  T'cooarn  yields  weel  (I. W.\  Chs.' Thus  we 
speak  of  a  good  crop  of  wheat  as  'yielding  well,'  or  peas  which 
have  many  seeds  in  a  pod  as  '  yielding  well ' ;  Chs.^  Suf.'  Ta  yelt 
a  matter  a'  tew  coom  an  acre.  Ken.'  'Tis  a  very  good  yelding  field 
though  it  is  so  cledgy. 

3.  Of  a  cow  :  to  give  milk. 

Sc.  (A.W.)     Nhb.' Hoo  much  is  the  cooeeldin?     w.Yks.fJ.W.) 

4.  To  give  up  ;  to  relinquish.  Sc.  (Jam.),  s.Cy.  (Hall.), 
Sus.'        5.  To  give  way. 

Fif.  The  kirk-j'ard's  coffins  yald  and  broke  Aneath  the  press  o' 
livin'  fock,  Tennant  Papisliy  (1827  168.  Abd.  When  the  effects 
of  a  thaw  begin  to  be  felt,  it  is  common  to  say  '  the  ice  is  yowden,' 
i.e.  it  has  begun  to  give  way  (Jam.). 

6.  To  admit,  confess. 

Rnf.  Priests  may  preach  and  scribes  may  jaw — And  sodgers 
shoot  .  .  .  Or  [ere]  ye  wad  shrink  or  yield  a  flaw,  Webster 
Rhymes  (1835)  8. 

7.  In  co)iib.  Yield-yow,  a  violent  pressure  of  the  thumb 
under  the  lobe  of  the  ear.     S.  &  Ork.'        8.  sb.   Produce. 

Brks.'  Wliate  maaykes  poor  yield  this  crap. 

[1.  God  yelde  thee,  freend,  Chaucer  Tr.  &=  Cr.  1.  1055.] 

YIELD,  see  Geld,  adj.,  Yeld. 

YIELDY,  adj.     Sc.     Iji'ldi.]     Yielding,  giving  way. 

Gall.  Time's  sliingly  sands  I  sec  Turn  dry  an'  yieldy  'nealh  my 
feet,  Scott  Cleanings  (1881)  31. 

YIFFER,  see  Yewfir. 

YIFF-YAFF,  sb.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  A  small  person 
who  talks  a  great  deal  to  little  purpose. 

YIGGA,  sb.  Cum.  [ji'ga.]  A  dial,  form  of  'ague.' 
Cum.'  (s.v.  Ayga),  Cum." 

YIGLET,  YIK,  see  Aglet,  Oak. 

YIKE,  sb.  Sur.  Hmp.  [jaik.]  The  call  of  the  wood- 
pecker. 

Sur.  Here  you  could  listen  to  the  yike,  yilce,  yike  of  the  green 
woodpecker,  and  watch  him  at  his  work.  Son  of  Marshes  Oil 
Sur.  Hills  (1891)  136;  Then  he  [the  yaffle]  yells  his  loudest, 
making  the  woods  ring  with  his  maniacal  yikes,  ib.  London  Town 
(ed.  1894)  193. 

Hence  Yikeing,  pp/.  adj.  making  the  sound  of  'yike.' 

Sur.  The  yikeing  laugh  of  the  yalHe,  Forest  Tithes  (1893)  30. 
Hmp.  Cornh.  Mag.  (June  1893)  595. 

YIKKA,  ».     Sh.I.     [jiks.]     To  snarl. 

He  jikkas  an  growls,  Burgess  Rasmie  (1892)  17. 

YILL,  s6.  and  z/.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Also  in  forms  yell  N.Cy.'; 
yuill  Ayr.    [jil.]      1.  sb.  A  dial,  form  of '  ale.' 

Sc.  Send  down  for  bread  and  for  yill,  tobacco,  &c.,  Scott 
Bride  of  Lam.  (,1819)  xxiii.  Frf.  [She]  loot  them  pree  licr  yill  an' 
kebbuck.  Watt  Poet.  Sketches  (1880)  108.  w.Sc,  s.Sc.  (Jam.'i 
Ayr.  A  hovvfT.  .  .  whaur  you  get  j-our  yuill  oot  of  fine  auld  siller 
communion  cups.  Service  Dr.  Dtignid  (ed.  1887)  108.     N.Cy.' 

Hence  Heather-yill,  sb.,  see  below. 

Wgt.  They  say  that  the  Picts  brewed  some  awful  grand  kind  of 
drink  they  ca't  Heather  Yill,  out  of  heather  and  some  unknown 
kind  of  fogg  ;  but  they  kept  the  secret  of  making  of  it  to  themselves, 
and  it  is  now  lost,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878   295. 

2.  Comb,  (i)  'Yill-boat,  an  ale-barrel ;  see  Boat,  sb.  3  ; 
(2)  -cap  or  -cup,  a  horn  or  wooden  vessel  from  which  ale 
is  drunk;  (3) -cup  eye,  a  large  or 'saucer '  eye  ;  (4)  house, 
a  house  where  ale  is  sold  ;  15)  -seasoned,  seasoned  with 
ale  ;  (6)  -seller,  a  person  who  sells  ale  ;  (7)  -shop,  see  (4); 
(8)  -wife,  a  woman  who  brews  or  sells  ale. 

(i)  Bwk.  (Jam.)     (2)  Sc.  (Jam.)     Ayr.  The  Change-house  fills, 


Wi'  yill-caup  commentators.  Burns  i/o/)'Fni'r(i785)  st.  18.  Gall. 
Mactaggart  Eneycl.  (1824).  (3)  Gall.  (Jam.)  Kcb.  Chiels  wi' 
sooty  skins,  and  yill  caup  een,  Davidson  Seasons  (17891  13  (i'A.\ 

(4)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  I  never  gang  to  the  yiUhouse  — that  is  unless  ony 
neighbour  was  to  gie  me  a  pint,  Scott  Roh  Roy  :  1817)  xiv.  Edb. 
The  coarsest  night  that  cou'd  hac  blawn.  I  at  the  yill-house  door 
bid   staun'.    A"  shiverin',    R.  Wilson    Poems  (1822     35.      N.Cy.' 

(5)  Ayr.  Yill-season'd  haivers  Are  no  worth  a  plack,  White 
Jottings  (1879)  290.  (6)  Ayr.  Yuill-sellers  shouldna  be  story 
tellers,  ye  ken.  Service  Dr.  Dugnid  ed.  18871  235.  (7)  Lnk. 
Oot  an'  intil  yill-shops  they  gaed,  Coghill  Poems  (i8go)  77. 
(8)  Sc.  CId.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  Ye're  welcome,  neighbour  yill  wives, 
here,  Fisher  Poems  (1790)  59.  Edb.  Yill-wives  licker  brisk 
decantet  For  drinkers'  food,  Crawford  Poems  1,1798)  46.  Gall. 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  1 1824)  166,  ed.  1876.     N.Cy.' 

3.  V.   To  treat  to  ale. 

w.Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  I.angsyne  it  was  the  fashion  . .  .  for  lads  tae 
tak  their  lasses  intae  the  public  hoose  on  the  Sabbath  day,  at 
twull-oors,  tae  get  a  bake  an'  a  hue  o'  porter,  or  like  tat  ye  ken, 
an'  that  was  ca'd  'yuillin','  Service  Dr.  Duguid  ^ed.  1887)  206. 

YILL,  YILLOCH,  see  Yeld,  Yelloch. 
I       YILL Y ART,   adj.      Sc.      Stubborn  ;    ill-conditioned  ; 
'  thrawn.' 

Per,  Then  ye  can  get,  ye  yillyart  tyke,  Home  rule  or  ony  rule 
ye  like,  Fergusson  Vilt.  Poet  •  1897)  72. 

YILP,  YILT,  YILV(E,  see  Yelp,  v.,  Gilt,  sb.\  Yelve. 

YIM,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  [jim.]  \.  sb.  A  particle ;  an 
atom;  the  smallest  portion  of  anything.    See  Nyim. 

Ags.  (Jam.)  Rxb.  Nor  leaves  in  creation  a  yim  to  afford  A  bite 
to  a  beast  or  a  bield  to  a  bird,  Riddell  Poet.  Wis.  (1871)  II.  304. 
Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  500,  ed.  1876. 

2.  A  very  thin  film  of  condensed  vapour  or  fat.    Bnflf.' 

3.  V.   To  break  into  fragments.     Kcd.  (Jam.)       4.  To 
become  covered  with  a  thin  film.     BntV.' 

YIMMER,  see  Yammer. 

YIMMET,  si;>.  Obs.  Sc.  A  lunch  ;  a  '  piece.'  Gail. 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).     See  Yim. 

YIMOST,  YIN,  see  Eemost,  One,  Yon. 

YINDER,  see  Yonder. 

YINK,  s6.'     Sh.I.     [jiijk.]     An  indefinite  quantity. 

A  yink  o'  sheep  (J.S.). 

YINK,  sb.'^  Sh.L  [jink.]  A  lover;  a  sweetheart. 
(A.W.);  S.  &Ork.' 

YINK,  V.     Sh.I.    [jir)k.]    To  set  aside. 

Whin  hit  wis  lamb'd  we  liaed  da  midder  o'  hit  haine,  an' 
Girzzie  .  .  .  yinkit  hit  ta  wir  Gibbie,  as  shOne  as  shii  saw  hit,  SJi. 
NcHs  (Aug.  7.  1897   ;  S.  &Ork.' 

YINST,  see  Once. 

YIP,  see  Gip,  v.^,  Yap,  sb.' 

YIPPER,  adj.  e..\n.  Also  in  form  yepper  Suf. 
[jips.]    Brisk,  active,  in  good  spirits.    Cf  yap,  adj. 

e.An.'  Nrf.  She  is  right  yipper,  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf. 
(1893)  60.     Suf.  (Hall.,  s.v.  YepV 

YIP- YAP,  sb.  Chs.  Also  in  form  yip-yop  s.Chs.' 
[jip-jap,  -jop.]  An  upstart;  a  young,  scatterbrained 
person.     See  Yap,  sb?- 

Chs.'^  S.Chs.'  \Vo)d(5o  ahy  ky'ae'r  fur  u  lifl  skwuu'rtin  yip- 
yop  lahyk  dhee?  Wot  aat')i  burugau'ki  wop'-strau  uv  u  laad', 
wen  au')z  sed  ? 

YIRB,  YIRD,  see  Herb,  Earth,  s6.' 

YIRDIEBEE,  56.  Obs.  Sc.  A  bee  which  burrows  in 
the  ground. 

SIg.  No  honey  dug  from  yirdie  bees,  Wyse  Poems  (1829)  19. 

YIRDLINS,  YIRK,  see  Earthlins,  Yark,  v.' 

YIRKIN.sA.'  Irel.  [jarkin.j  Theplace  where  a  shoe 
is  tied.     Ant.  Ballyweita  Obs.  (1892). 

YIRKIN,5i.2    N.I.'     [jarkin.]    The  side  of  a  boat. 

YIRLICH.  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  yirlisch. 
Wild,  unnatural.    Cf.  eldritch. 

Slk.  (Jam.^  ;  Sett  up  sic  ane  yirlich  skrighe,  Hogg  Talis  (1838) 
1 10,  ed.  1866. 

Hence  Yirlischly,  adv.  wildly. 

I'licv  yellit  and  youtit  soe  yirlischly,  ib.  Poems  (ed.  1865^  315. 

YIRLIN,  see  Yoldring. 

YIRLING,  sb.  Not.  [ja'lin.]  A  thatcher's  handful  of 
straw.     MoRroN  Cyclo.  Ai^iic.  (1863). 

YIRM,  V.    Sc.  Irel.    Also  written  yerm  Sc. ;  yurm  Sc. 


YIRMS 
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YOFER 


Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
Small-sized   fruit.      Gall. 


(Jam.);  and  in  form  earni  Sc.  (Jam.)  [jsrm.]  1.  To 
whine,  complam  ;  to  utter  low  cries  ;  to  ask  questions  in  a 
querulous  tone.     See  Death-yirm,  s.v.  Death,  sb.  1  (56). 

Sc.  (Jam.':  CId.  Applied  to  the  whimpering  frethilness  of  a  sicUIy 
child  (lA.).  Ayr.  In  yerming  and  chirming  At  yonder  p.Tmper'd 
lords  Carousing  and  bousing  On  what  our  toil  afTords.  Smith  Poet, 
Misc.  (1832")  45.  Lnk.  Auld  Scotlan'  gangs  yirmin'  an'  chanerin', 
Hamilton  Poems  (ed.  1885)  72.  Slk.  They  yermit  and  flaitte 
a  summer's  day,  Hogg  Poems  [ed.  1865)  367.  Gall.  (J.M.)  Ant. 
Ballymota  Oiis.  (1892). 
2.  Obs.  To  chirp  as  a  bird. 
(1824). 

YIRMS,  sb.  pi.     Obs.     Sc 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

YIRN,  v.^  and  sb.^  Sc.  Irel.  Also  written  yurn  Sc. 
(Jam.)  [jsrn.]  1.  v.  To  whine,  complain  ;  to  grumble  ; 
also  used  with  at.     See  Girn. 

Sc.  Nae  mair  sal  Ephraimyirn  at  Judah,  Waddell  Ism'nh  (1879) 
xi.  13.  Cld.  Applied  to  the  whimpering  fretfulness  of  a  sickly 
child  (Jam.).  Gall.  That  day  they  had  nathing  to  whine  'bout  or 
yurn,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824 1  78,  ed.  1876.     N.I.' 

2.  To  distort  the  face  ;  to  make  grimaces. 

Sc.  He  yirned  and  struck  back  when  I  hit  him  (G.W.). 

3.  sb.   A  complaint ;  a  whine. 

Sc.  O  Lord,  afore  thee  is  a'  my  yirn,  Waddell  Ps.  xxxviii.  9. 
e.Sc.  The  prayer  o'  the  Pharisee  was  mair  worthy  than  sic  a  yirn 
an'  yelp  as  yours,  Setoun  R.  Urquhart  (i8g6)  xxvi. 

YIRN,  V.'    Sc.     To  twist ;  to  entwine. 

He  went  to  wind  worsted,  but  it  yirned  and  hindered  him. 
He  threw  his  line  across  the  stream,  but  it  caught  a  branch  and 
got  yirned  (or  yirned  round  it)  (G.W.\ 

YIRN,  sb.'  Sc.  An  eagle.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Enrycl. 
(1824).     See  Erne. 

YIRN,  YIRP,  see  Earn,  i;.',  Yerp. 

YIRR,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Dev.  Also  written  yere  Sc. 
(Jam.  Stippl.) ;  yerr  Dev.' ;  yerre  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)    [J3(r.] 

1.  V.   To  snarl  or  growl  as  a  dog.     Cf.  yar(r. 

Sc.  Like  coward  cur,  you  bustless  show  your  spite,  You  yirr 
and  yowl — you  bark  but  darena  bite,  Donald  and  Flora.  ^^  (Jam.). 
Frf.  The  watch-dogs  yirr'd  and  j-owf'd  wi'  I'richt,  Beatiie 
ArnJia'  (c.  1820)  56,  ed.  1882.  Dwn.  The  minit  Peggy  says, '  Here's 
the  pooshey  cumin ! '  it  teers  at  the  plate,  and  yirrs  ower  ocht, 
Lyttle  Ballyatddy  (1892)  55. 

2.  To  yell,  shout  out. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Dev.'  '  Burn  your  ley,'  a  yerr'd  to  her,  '  'tis 
the  ruin  o'  the  nation,'  7,  ed.  Palmer.  n.Dev.  How  !  ya  gurt .  .  . 
yerring  trash,  E.vm.  Scold.  (1746)  1.  40. 

3.  sb.   The  growl  of  a  dog. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  When  idly  goaven  whyles  we  saunter,  Yirr, 
fancy  barks,  awa'  we  canter.  Burns  Ep.  to  Maj.  Logan,  st.  2. 
Dwn.  Whun  the  dog  heerd  the  strange  fut,  he  let  a  yirroot  o'  him, 
Lyttle  Robin  Gordon,  17. 

[2.  Cp.  OE.  gyrran,  gierran,  geormn,  to  sound,  chatter 
(Hall).] 

YIRRA,  YIRTH,  see  Yerrah,  Heath. 

YIRZE,  adj.     Obs.    Ayr.  (Jam.)     Unacquainted. 

YIS,  YISK,  see  Yesh,  Yox. 

YISSER,  YISTER,  YIT,  see  Yester,  adj.,  Eat,  Oat. 

YITAS,  see  Yettus. 

YITE,  s6.  Sc.  Also  in  form  yoit.  [jait.]  Thej'ellow- 
ammer,  Emberisa  citrinella.  See  Yellow-yite,  s.v.  Yellow, 
3  (20,  a). 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Whaur  .  .  .  the  yite  trills  its  ditty,  Wright  Sc  Z,;/c 
(1897)  74.  Fif.  The  hedge-spanow  and  the  yite  jinked  the  handy 
stone,  CoLViLLE  Vernacular  (1899)  8.  Ayr.  I  thought  yestreen 
that  I  saw  three  yellow  yoldrin's  chittering  on  the  tap  o'  a  fa' 
dyke,  an'  I  never  dream  of  yites  but  I  meet  auld  frien's,  Ainslie 
Land  of  Burns  (ed.  1892)  146.  Edb.  Herryin'  linties,  yites  an' 
kays,  Forbes  Poems  (1812)  104.  Rxb.  N.  fr  O.  (1877)  5th  S.  vii. 
13.    Gall.  Mactaggart  fdcyc/.  (1824)496,  ed.  T876.     Wgt.  (A.W.) 

YITE,  int.  Obs.  Sc.  In  comb,  (i)  Yitehub,  (2)  -hup, 
(3)  -wo,  calls  to  a  horse. 

Rnf.  Yite  hub,  whaur  are  ye  gaun  tae  ?  Ye  see,  I  boucht  that 
beast  in  the  Grassree,  And  it's  a  real  game  ane  ;  yite  wo  !  .  .  .  Fife 
folk  are  droll  folk  after  a' ;  yite  hup,  Fraser  Chimes  (1853)  67. 

YITH,  conj.  Obs.  Wxf.'  If.  A  mispronunciation  of 
O.E.^i/if. 

YITHER,  see  Edder. 


YITSA,  int.    Sh.I.     [jitsa.]    Get  on  !     S.  &  Ork.' 

YITTIE,  YITTUS,  see  Oatty,  Yettus. 

YIVEL,  V.  Yks.  Also  in  form  yibble.  [ji'vl ;  jibl.] 
To  make  a  crooked  furrow  in  ploughing. 

e.Yks.  What  are  you  yiveling  at  there?  (Miss  A.) 

YIZ,  see  Yees. 

YMMERjf.  Obs.  Ayr.  (Jam.)  To  break  into  fragments. 
See  Yim. 

YMPE,  YO,  see  Hemp,  Ewe,  sb.\  Hew,  v.^,  Yule. 

YOA,  int.  nw.Dev.'  [jo.]  A  call  used  in  driving 
sheep. 

YOAD,  see  Yad,  sb} 

YOAG,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  yeog.  [jog.]  The 
mussel,  Mytilus  modiolus. 

Tiic  yeog,  so  valuable  as  bait  to  fishermen,  CowiE  S/;.  (1871) 
281  ;  S.  &  Ork.i 

YOAK,  t;.  Fif.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    To  look.       '  Yo.ik  vour  orlitch,' look  [at]  your  watch. 

YOAK,  YOAK(E,  YOAM,  see  Yolk,  sb.\  Yoke,  v.'^, 
0am. 

YOAN,  V.  and  sb.    Wm.  Yks.      Also  in  form  yooan 
Wm.    [jon.]      1.  V.   To  slide  the  notes  into  each  other  in 
singing.         w.Yks.  He  yoaned  dreadfully  (F.P.T.). 
2.  sb.   A  groan.     Wm.  (B.K.) 

YOANDURTH,  see  Undern. 

YOBBIN,  V.  and  sb.     Chs.     [jobin.]      1.  v.  To  cry. 

Chs.'  What  art  yobbinin  for?     Thi  mother  '11  be  back  soon. 
2.  sb.pl.   Yells,  a  '  row,'  an  uproar.     Chs.'^ 

YOCHA,  V.  Lan.  Chs.  Also  in  form  yoch-yaw  Lan. 
To  laugh.    Cf.  yoffa. 

Lan.  Settin  evvuribodi  o  yoch-yawin  wi  summut  ut  e  towd  urn, 
ScHOLES  Tim  Gamwatlle  (1857)  36.  s.Chs.' Ahy  tuwd  im  ee)d 
befur  mahynd  wot  ee  wiiz  dbo'in,  els  ee  d  fahynd  imsel  raangg' ; 
bur  6e  oani  yokhud  aat'  mi. 

YOCHEL,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  yocho  Bnff.'  Cld. 
(Jam.)     a  '  yokel ';  a  stupid,  awkward  person. 

Bnff.i,  Cld.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  An'  men  tlie  liclit  o'  ages  past  By 
yochcls  noo  are  jeered.  Edwards  Afod.  Poets,  8tli  S.  307. 

YOCK,  see  Juck,  sb.',  Yoke,  sb.\  v.',  Yolk,  sb.\  Yiick,  v. 

YOCKEL,  see  Hickwall. 

YOCKEN,  V.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in  form  yorkeii 
ne.Yks.'  [jo-ksn.]  1.  To  gulp  ;  to  swallow  greedily  or 
noisily.     Cf.  yotten. 

n.Yks.*  ne.Yks.i  Sitha !  he's  yocUenin'  it  doon.  w.Yks.', 
ne.Lan.l 

2.  To  gargle.    n.Cy.  (Hall.)      3.  To  choke.    ne.Lan.' 

YOCKEN,  see  Yacken. 

YOCKING,  ppl.  adj.  Cum.  [jo'kin.]  Of  females: 
maris  appeteiis.     (E.W.P.) 

YOCKS,  int.  Yks.  [joks.]  A  call  of  encouragement 
to  a  dog  hunting  rabbits,  >.\:c. 

n.Yks.  Yocks,  lad  !   hunt  away  I   go  into  the  cover  (I.W.). 

YOCKS,  see  Yox. 

YOCK-YALL,  sb.  Lin.'  Also  in  form  york-yall. 
The  yarrow,  Achillea  Milhjolium. 

YOD,  see  Head. 

YOD(E,  V.  pret.  Obs.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  'Wm.  Also  in 
forms  yede  Ags.  (Jam.);  yewd  N.Cy.^;  yud  Cum.  Wm. 
Went ;  walked.     See  Go. 

Sc.  One  while  this  little  boy  he  yode.  Another  while  he  ran, 
Jamieson  Pop.  Ballads  ^l8o6,  L  10.  Enff.  A  colt  o'  course  to 
Asshood  cam.  Than  thinkin  fit  to  leave  his  dam,  Yode  to  a  herd  o' 
jet  black  nowt,  Taylor /'o<'fKS(  1787)  106.  Ags.  Nearly  ofe.  (Jam.) 
Fif.  The  veil  o'  wafifin'  stone  that  wrapt  That  ai-my  as  they  j'ode, 
Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  76.  n.Cy.  (K.\  N.Cy. 2  Cum.,  Wm. 
NicoLSON  (1677)  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Lit.  (i868j  IX. 

fOE.  code,  went  (B.T.).] 

YOD(E,  YOE,  see  Yad,  sb.\  Ewe,  sb.^,  Hew,  v.^ 

YOE-BRIMBLE,  sb.  w.Som.'  The  common  bramble, 
Kiibitsfruticostis. 

The  term  is  specially  applied  to  one  of  the  long,  rank,  rope-like 
runners  which  are  so  obstructive  to  the  beaters  in  a  covert,  and 
which  are  much  sought  after  by  broom-squires  for  binds  or  tyers. 
'  Hitched  my  voot  in  a  gurt  yoe  brim'l,  and  vailed  all  along.' 

YOF,  YOFER,  see  Youf(f,  Yewfir. 
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YOFFA,  V.     s.Chs.'     fjo'fa.]     To  laugh.     Cf.  yocha. 

DhOr  wuz  u  lot)n  iiin  got'n  yof  u-in  in  Q  kau  rnui',  au'  dlu'i  weyl 
ee  wiiz  preechin. 

YOFFLE,  see  YafHe,  ;■.* 

YOGARysb.     Sh.I.     [jS'gsr.]     See  below. 

Not  a  rheumatic  atleclion,  but  the  eft'ecl  of  overstrained  muscles, 
and  is  of  short  duration,  ^^h.  passing  away  after  a  spell  of  rest, 
Sli.  IVetvs  (Oct.  ai,  1899);  Spence  Flk-Lore  •  iSgg)  163. 

YOICKSBOB,  ill/.  Nhp.°  An  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. 

Yoicks,  Bob !  an'  that's  fun,  blankets  wi'  boottons  on  I  The 
loike  I  nivver  see. 

YOIK,  i;.  Lei.'  [joik.]  To  force ;  to  prise  open.  Cf. 
yark,  t'.'         '  Niwcr  wur  good  at  yoikin"  oysters.' 

YOIR,  YOIT,  see  Yare,  Yite,  sb. 

YOK,  YOK(E,  see  Yoke,  sb.\  Yolk,  sb.\  Yuck,  v. 

YOKE,  si.'  and  v.'  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  written  yolk  Oxf.' ;  and  in  forms  yauk  Dwn. ;  yock 
S.  &  Ork.'  Don.  I. Ma.  Not.  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  sw.Lin.' ;  yok 
Sh.L  Sc.  N.L'  ne.Lan.'  Nhp.'  Shr.'     [j5k,  joak;  jok.] 

1.  sb.  In  coiiip.  (I)  Yoke-harrows,  a  pair  of  harrows  1 
fastened  together  so  as  to  be  used  at  the  same  time  ;  (2) 
•hole,  a  coal-mining  term  :  a  hole  in  the  middle  hoop  of  a 
tub  at  the  end  through  which  to  put  the  bolt  of  the  11  miners; 
(3)  -stick,  (a)  a  wooden  horse-shoe  shaped  collar  for 
yoking  oxen  ;  (6)  the  cross-beam  of  a  plough  at  right 
angles  to  the  pole  ;  (c)  a  hook  stick  ;  a  fork  ;  a  spoon. 

(i)  Not.2  (2)  Nhb.,  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Ti:  Gl.  led.  1888). 
(3,  a)  n.Yks.*  (b)  Abd.  The  Guidman  .  .  .  maks  yoke-sticks  o' 
rooden,  Beattie  Parings  (1801')  31,  ed.  1873.     ic)  Lin.' 

2.  Phr.  to  take  the  yoke  ivilh,fig.  to  marry. 

Kcd.  Gin  Johnny  tak'  the  yoke  wi'  me,  I'll  try  to  pu'  my  share. 
Grant  im's  (1884I  173. 

3.  A  plank  sliding  in  a  groove,  and  confining  a  cow's 
neck  in  the  cow-house.  I.Ma.  Brown  Yarns  (1881)  22, 
ed.  1889.  4.  A  bar  or  frame  of  wood  put  round  an 
animal's  neck  to  prevent  it  from  straying. 

w.Yks.'  Chs.'  Yokes  are  still  in  common  use  for  cattle  and 
slieep ;  and  I  have,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  seen  a  nmnber  of 
hens  all  wearing  yokes.  s.Chs.',  Not.',  Lei.',  Nhp.'  (s.v.  Yangle), 
War.3  Shr.'  Put  round  the  neck  of  a  pig,  to  prevent  it  breaking 
through  a  hedge.  •  Aye,  j-o'  bin  lucky,  like  Turn  'Odges,  as  lost 
five  pund,  an'  fund  a  pig's  yok.'  This  is  proverbially  said  ol  any 
one  who  is  unfortunate  in  sustaining  losses.  Hrf.  ',  r].M.W.}, 
Oxf.'  MS.  add.,  Suf.' 

5.  Harness;  traces;  alsoin/>/. 

Rnf.  Or  ere  my  beast  [horse]  was  oot  the  yoke,  Young  Pictures 
(1865^166.     Lin.  (J.C.W.) 

6.  A  wooden  frame  carried  across  the  shoulders,  from 
each  end  of  which  a  pail  is  hung;  used  for  carrying  milk, 
water,  cSic. ;  also  in  pi. 

Sc.  (A.W.),  n.Yks.4,  w.Yka.^,  Not.'=,  Lin.',  n.Lin.',  sw.Lin. 
(J.T.B.),  Nhp.',  War. 3  Glo.  A  smart  step  for  any  one  ...  to  go 
there  with  a  yoke  and  bucketsforto  fetch  water  to  drink,  BucKMAN 
Darlte's  Sojourn  (,1890)  xviii.     Oxf.'  MS.  add.,  Wil.  (G.E.D.) 

Hence  Yoke-stick,  sb.  (1)  a  'yoke'  for  carrying  pails. 
n.Yks."^;  (2)  as  crooked  as  a  yoke-stick,  phr.  bodily 
deformed,  ib.  7.  pi.  The  chains  from  the  sides  of  a 
shoulder-board,  for  carrying  buckets.     Lin.  (J.C.W.) 

8.  The  quantity  of  water,  &c.  carried  by  means  of  a 
'yoke';  two  bucketsful. 

Nhp.',  War.^  Wil.  To  fetch  a  yoke  or  two  of  spring  water 
daily,  Jefferies  Hdgrow.  (1889)  197. 

9.  An  instrument  used  by  thatchers  for  carrying  the  elms 
up  to  the  roof.  Also  called  Fork.  Wil.' Jefferies  J/VW 
Lift  (1879)  vi.  10.  An  implement;  a  contrivance;  a 
vehicle. 

Ir.  One  of  them  onnathural  little  j^okes  that  rowl  about  wild  wid 
big  wheels  is  after  whirreling  a  young  gentleman  ofi"  of  itself 
below  at  the  corner.  Barlow  Ktrngan  (1894)  51 ;   ,S  A.B.) 

11.  The  time  during  which  a  ploughman  and  his  team 
works  at  a  stretch  ;  hence  a  period  of  steady  work.  Cf. 
yokin(g,  3. 

Sc.  In  farms  there  are  generally  two  yokes  of  five  hours  each  in 
the  day;  fiom  7  o'clock  to  12,  and  from  i  to  6  (A.W.V  Abd. 
Willie  had  just  come  home  from  'the  yoke*  at  near  mid-day, 
Alexander    Ain    Flk.   (i88a)  3.      s.Sc.  After   half-a-day's   hard 


yoke  O'  five  stout  men  and  women  folk,  Watson  Bordtr  Bards 
( 1859)  74.  n  Lin.'  We'd  dun  th'  mornin'  yock  at  plew  afoore  th' 
thunner  cum'd  on.  Ken.  They  commonly  make  what  they  call 
two  yol;es  a  day,  i.e.  their  servants  and  horses  go  to  plough  at 
six  in  the  morning,  and  return  home  at  ten  :  they  go  out  again  at 
two  in  the  afternoon,  and  leave  otV  at  six,  YoL'.S'g  Annals  Agric. 
(1784-1815  ;  Ken.'  When  the  horses  go  out  in  the  early  morning 
and  work  all  day  til!  about  two  o'clock,  and  then  come  home  to 
tlicir  stable,  tlicy  make  what  is  called  '  one  yoke ' ;  but  sometimes, 
when  there  is  a  great  pressure  of  work,  they  will  make  'two 
yokes,'  going  out  as  before  and  coming  home  for  a  bait  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  then  going  out  for  further  work  at  one  and  coming 
home  finally  at  six  p.m. 

12.  A  farm  or  tract  of  land  of  an  uncertain  quantity. 
Ken.'  It  would  seem  to  be  such  a  measure  of  land  as  one  yoke 

of  oxen  could  plough  and  till ;  Ken.^  Cake's  Yoke,  name  of  a  farm 
in  the  parish  of  Crundale. 

Hence  (i)  Yokelet,  sb.  an  old  name  for  a  little  farm  or 
manor;  (2)  Yok-farm,  sb.  the  best  farm  on  an  estate. 

(i)  Ken.  (K.),  Ken.'  (2)  Shr.'  I  'spect  owd  Price  made  a  good 
bit  o'  money  theer— it  wuz  al'ays  said  to  be  the  yok-farm  on  the 
Lordship,  an'  'e  'eld  it  above  forty  year, 

13.  A  bout  ;  a  game,  match  ;  a  trial  of  skill. 

Sc.  i^G.W. )  Ayr.  To  lift  maist  weight,  or  put  the  stane.  Or  try 
a  yoke  at  jump  about,  TnOM  Amusements  (1813)  38. 

14.  A  grip,  grasp,  hold. 

Sh.I.  A  yok  for  the  slack  o  his  breeks  dan  I  mak.  Burgess 
Rasmie  (1892)  16  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

Hence  to  make  a  yok  for,  phr.  to  try  to  seize. 
Sh.I.  Med  a  yok  for  Baabie,  Burgess  Rasmie  (1892'  55. 

15.  A  dispute  ;  a  quarrel.  Cld.  (Jam.)  16.  v.  To  fasten 
a  cow  in  the  cow-house  by  means  of  a  'yoke.' 

I.Ma.  The  cows  .  .  .  yocked  in  the  dark  as  quiet  as  ghos'es, 
Brown  Yarns  (1881)  as,  ed.  1889. 

17.  To  attach  a  horse  to  a  conveyance;  to  'put  in'  a 
horse  ;  esp.  to  attach  a  horse  to  the  plough  for  the  day's 
work  ;  to  harness  ;  also  used  with  out  and  to. 

Sc.  (A.W.")  Elg.  We  yok'd  the  sheltie  in  the  hearse  neist 
day.  Tester  Powis  (1865)  113.  Abd.  Yokin' the  cairt,  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  (1871')  i.  Per.  They  yoke-to  the  horse,  but  it  [a 
machine]  winna  stir,  Sandy  Scott  (,1897)  20.  Fif.  Some  bairns 
pl.iy  at  horses.  Would  ye  ha'e  them  yoket  to  a  coal-cart  ?  Setoun 
Skipper  of  Barncraig  (1901)  14a.  Hdg.  Whan  our  Rab  yokes  tlie 
ploo,  LuMSDEN  Sel.  Poems  <  1896)  79.  Kcb.  Aul'  Train  yokit  the 
gig,  an' affhis  wa's  tae  Dairy,  Trotter  Gnll.  Gossip  (1901)  117. 
N.I.'  Dwn.  We  had  t0  3-auk  the  meer  an'  kert  tae  draw  his  boxes 
till  Bilfast,  Lyttle  Ba/lyciiddy  [i8g2)  10.  Nhb.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr. 
Gl.  (ed.  1888);  (W.G.)  ;  He  [a  ploughman]  'yokes'  at  six  in 
summer,  at  daylight  in  winter,  and  Mowses'  at  six  or  dusk, 
Longmans  Mag.  (Feb.  1897)  328;  Nhb.'  Dur.  Nicholson 
Cual  Tr.  Gl.  (ed.  1888).  e.Dur.'  Distinct  from  'harnessing,'  or 
putting  the  harness  on  his  back.  Cum.*  Got  out  the  old  mare, 
and  .  .  .  yoked  up,  W.C.T.X.  (1893)  11,  col.  3.  n.Yks.'* 
ne.Yks.'  A'e  ya  getten  t'meer  yauk'd  ?  e.Yks.'  Noo  then,  leak 
shaap,  lads,  an  j'oke,  an  let's  get  that  bit  o'  wheeat  yam  afoor 
rain  cums.  w.Yks.  (J.W.\  Lan.  (S.W.),  ne.Lan.'  I.Ma.  The 
way  two  bosses  'd  be  goin  a  yockin  To  a  cart.  Brown  Doctor 
(1887)  189.  s.Not.  Yock  the  ood  boss  to  the  spring  carl  (J.P.K.). 
Lin.',  n.Lin.'     sw.Lin.'  They  didn't  yock  out  while  noon. 

Hence  A-yoke,  adv.  in  phr.  to  put  a-yoke,  to  '  put  in  ' ;  to 
harness. 

Abd.  She  saw  her  father  put  the  horses  'a-yoke'  after  her 
sweetheart  had  left,  Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  5. 

18.  To  plough  in  a  certain  way ;  see  below. 

Sc.  Casting,  or  yoking,  or  coupling  ridges,  Stephens  Farm  Bk. 
(1849)  I.  171,  ed.  1851  ;  ib.  175.  Bnff.  We  are  directed  to  yoke 
awal  and  bear-root,  that  is  to  plow  the  ridges  by  pairs,  Surv. 
App.  82  (Jam.L 

19.  Fig.   To  join  ;  to  match  ;  to  marry. 

Sc.  Commend  that  lassie  for  a  wife,  .  .  Wi'  her  I'd  calmly  yoke 
for  life,  Shepherd's  Wedding  !,  1789)  13.  Lnk.  Tho'  we've  been 
equally  yoket.  Now  vict'ry  maun  come  an'  decide,  Watson  Poems 
(18531  64.  Edb.  I  wad  gie  something  to  see  you  an'  her  yokit, 
Ballantink  Gaberluntie  (ed.  1875  1  85.  Nhb.  If  a  lad  likct  a  lass, 
he  yokit  to  her  at  the  fair,  or  ga'  her  a  sappy  kiss  in  the  gloamin', 
Graham  Red  Scaur  (1896)  262. 

20.  Fig.  To  burden;  to  bind  down;  to  fasten  ;  to  oppress. 

s.Sc.  To  Jeddart  they  wad  sent  him.  And  firmly  yoke  him  On 
the  tread-mill,  Watson  Border  Bards  (1859)  53.     Edb.  They  raise 
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provisions  as  the  stents  they  raise,  Yoke  hard  the  poor,  and  let 
the  rich  chiels  be,  Fergusso.n  Poems  {177.-!')  19S,  ed.  1787. 

21.  Obs.   With  zi<M  :  to  deal ;  to  have  to  do  with. 

Lnk.  He's  the  easiest  merchant  ever  the  people  of  God  j-oked 
with,  Walker  Biog.  Presby.  !  ed.  1837)  I.  95. 

22.  To  enter  on  any  sort  of  employment  with  vigour  or 
keenness:  to  set  to  ;  to  begin  ;  also  in  coiup.  Yoke  to. 

Sc.  (Jam.V,  The  minister  yoket  to  flylc  him  about  the  drink, 
Scotch  Haggis,  49.  Cai.'  Elg.  Allan  to  the  stories  yokit.  Tester 
Poems  1865  r49  e.Sc.  Whiles  tlicy  would  yok'  blawin'  in  my 
lug,  Strain  Ehuslie's  Dyag-net  1900  9,  Frl".  On  walsening  in 
the  morning  yoking  to  his  loom  as  usual,  BaRRIE  Minister  (1891) 
vi.  Per.  Noo  that  the  time  for  wussin's  near,  The  j-okin'  o' 
anither  \'ear,  Haliburton  Dunbar  (1805)  108.  e.Fif.  By  an  by  a 
cock  yokit  to  the  crawin',  L.'vrro  Tarn  Bodkin  (1864!  xxx.  e.Lth. 
It  minded  me  o'  my  ai.".  mistress  whan  she  yokes  to  a  cleaniji, 
Hu.nter  J.  hiwick  (1895I  21.  Feb.  Affi.hck  Poet.  Wis.  (1836 
135.  Don.  He  set  about  makin'  himself  as  bothersome  as  he  could, 
and  j'ocked  a  row  with  everybody,  Macmanus  Cliiiii.  Corners 
{1899)  102.  Nhb,'  The  buzzer's  blawn,  It's  time  for  yokin,  every 
man,  Rowell  Tl:e  Caller.     Cum." 

23.  To  attack  :  to  grip,  seize  ;  to  tackle  :  to  meddle  with; 
to  fight ;  to  engage  in  dispute  ;  also  used  with  on,  to,  with. 

Sc.  Wi*  that  they  a'  yoked  to  me,  and  hoisted  me  ower  into  the 
cobble,  St,  Johnstoun,  II.  203  fjAM.'l ;  France  is  like  in  earnest  to 
yoke  with  the  Pope,  Baillie  Lett.  '1775,  II.  175  ('i.V  Sh.I. 
Berry  yokid  her  bi  da  neck,  Sli.  News  Mar.  26,  1898)  ;  S.  &Ork.'. 
Cai.*  Arg,  John  Splendid  3'oked  on  me  as  if  my  sobriety  \vere  a 
crime,  MuNRoy.  Splene/id  (i8gS)  37.  Ayr.  The  cat  or  what  else 
it  might  be  had  yoked  on  the  sweet  cream.  Hunter  Life  Stud:es 
(1870I  5.  e.Lth.  The  lave  o'  them  a'  turned  an'  yokit  me.  an'  gied 
me  the  blame.  Hunter  J.  hmick  (1895)  244.  Dmf.  He  yokes 
him  fairly  wi'  his  teeth.  As  Brush  wad  dune  a  whitterick,  Quinn 
Heather  (1863)  145. 

24.  Phr.  (I)  /o  yoke  by  the  ears,  obs.,  to  set  by  the  ears  ; 
to  set  quarrelling ;  (2)  loyoke  dogs  tipon  one,  obs.,  to  set  dogs 
upon  one. 

(i)  Sc.  A  foolish  tongue  . . .  Yokes  kings  and  subjects  by  the  ears, 
CoLViL  IVhigs'  Siipplic.  (ed.  1796)  II.  574.  (a)  Sc.  That  bishops 
cither  will  cause  stone  him.  Or  else  yoke  butcher  dogs  upon  him, 
ib.  I.  1938. 

YOKE,  v.-  and  sb.''  Sc.  n.Cy.  Shr.  Glo.  Hmp.  w.Cy. 
Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  yoak(ew.Cy. ;  yolk 
Glo.';  and  in  forms  yeck  Per.  Lth.  (Jam.)  ;  yeke  n.Cy. ; 
yock  Cor." ;  youck  Dor. ;  yuc  Dev.  Cor. ;  yuck  Cor.^ 
[jok.]  1.  V.  To  cough  ;  to  hiccup  ;  to  retch  ;  also  used 
with  up.     Cf.  yox. 

Par.  Its  filthiness  will  make  you  yeck,  NicoL  Poems  (1766)  102. 
Lth.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.  More  particularly  applied  to  the  short  cough 
of  a  sheep,  as  the  sheep  yekes  or  yokes,  or  has  a  yeking  or 
yoking  (K.).  Shr.'  1  think  the  waggoner 'ad  a  drop  too  much 
las'  night,  I  'eard  'im  yokin'  i'  the  back  foud.  Glo.',  -vi.Cy.  (K.), 
s.Dev.,  e.Cor.  1  Miss  D.),  Cor.= 

2.  sb.  A  hiccup  ;  geit.  used  in  pi. 

Hmp.',  w.Cy.  1  K.\  Dor.  (W.C.  c.  1750).  Som.  Jennings  Obs. 
Dial.  w.Eiig.  (1825  ;     e.Som.  W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873. 

3.  Phr.  to  give  a  yock,  to  try  to  swallow  when  the  mouth 
is  empty.     Cor.' 

YOKE,  see  Yewk.  Yolk,  56.' 

YOKEL,  s6.'  w.Yks.=  [jo'kl.]  The  ploughboy  who 
does  the  day's  plougliing,  or  '  yoking,' 

YOKEL,  56."  Hmp,'  f jo'kl,]  The  yellow-ammer, 
Emberisa  citrinella. 

YOKEL,  see  Yackle,  sb.'- 

YOKEY,  sb.  w.Yks.'  [jo'ki.]  A  rascal ;  a  fine  fellow, 
used  ironically. 

YOKEYMOLKIT,  sb.  Dev.  Also  in  form  yokly- 
tnolekit.  1.  A  tabby  cat.  Dev.'  2.  A  yellow,  un- 
healthy-looking person.     (Hall.) 

YOKlN(G,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Vks.  Chs.  Der.  Also  in 
form  yoken  Nhb.'  Dur.     [jo'kin.]  1.  pi.   A   mining 

term  :  pieces  of  wood  joined  together  within  a  '  grove  '  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  falling  in.  Der.  Tapping  CI.  to 
Manlove  (\?,^\\.      2.  pi.   Harness. 

Arg.  The  yokings  of  the  cattle,  the  boynes,  stoups,  carts  and 
ploughs  about  the  places  altogether  different  from  our  own, 
MVUKO  Shoes  0/ Fort,  figoi)  166, 

3.  The  period  during  which  a  ploughman  and  his  team 


work  at  a  stretch  ;  any  period  of  long,  steady  work  done 
at  a  stretch  ;  also  usedjig.     Cf.  yoke,  sb.^  11. 

Sc.  There  are  two  yokins  now  :  from  7  a.m.  to  noon  ;  and  from 
I  p.m,  to  6  p.m.  or  thereby,  in  summer:  in  winter  the  yokins 
begin  with  daylight,  and  end  w-ith  it  ^A.W.) ;  A  day's  work  of  a 
carter  or  farm  servant  (Jam.  Snfipl.).  Cai,'  Kcd.  Half  a  yokin 
fae  that  littl'n  Half-an-hour  [Willie]  could  hardly  win.  Grant 
Lays  (18841  68.  e.Fif.  He  was  to  ...  do  the  butcherin'  business 
afore  gaen  oot  fill's  day's  yokin,  Latto  Tarn  Boithin  (1864)  iv. 
Rxb.  Stretching  their  limbs  with  the  keen  zest  of  those  who  for 
three  hours  at  a  yoking  have  sat  their  saddles,  Hamilton  Outlaus 
(1897)  30.  Nlib.i  'To  gan  the  yokin  oiT'  is  to  do  a  day's  work 
without  '  lowsin.'  w.Yks.2  A  day's  ploughing ;  or  from  beginning 
in  the  morning  to  leaving-time  at  two  o'clock.  Chs.'  The  word 
is  chiefly  used  when  we  speak  of  '  making  one  yoking.'  When 
a  field  which  has  to  be  ploughed  is  at  such  a  distance  from  home 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  time  is  lost  in  going  to,  and  coming 
from,  the  work,  it  is  often  customary  to  remain  working  during 
the  dinner  hour,  and  then  to  leave  off  at  three  o'clock  instead  of 
at  six.     This  is  called  '  making  one  yoking  ' ;  Chs.s,  s  Chs.' 

Hence  Yokin(g-time,  sb.  the  time  to  begin  or  resume 
work  ;  esp.  used  of  farm-work. 

Lnk,  I  think  that  you'll  have  it  all  done  before  yoking  time  yet, 
Gordon  Pvofs/mzj;  11885    233,     Nhb,' 

4.  A  collision  caused  by  the  meetingof  two  trams  or  sets 
of  tubs  in  a  colliery. 

Nhb.  Wi'  now  and  then  a  stannin'  fray,  Frae  yokens,  Wilson 
Pitman  s  Pay  (1843)  30 ;  Nhb.'  Dur.  Nicholson  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  [ed. 
1888). 

5.  Obs.  A  contest,  fight,  tussle  ;  a  mauling. 

Elg.  A  bonny  yokin  we'se  hae  o't,  Atween  us  Iwa,  CouPER 
Poetry  (18041  II.  229.  s.Sc.  They  had  a  tremendous  yokin — a' 
aboot  the  rebels,  Wilson  Tales  (1836)  III.  377.  Kcb.  Three 
yokings  laid  him  by  ;  and  I  have  not  been  troubled  with  him 
since,  Rutherford  Lett.  (1660I  No.  119. 

6.  Obs.   A  bout,  turn  ;  a  game. 

Ayr.  At  length  we  had  a  hearty  yokin.  At  sang  about,  Burns 
Ep.  to  Lapraili  (Apr.  i,  1785)  St.  2.  Lnk.  It's  somewhat  like  a 
bovish  yoking.  At  battledoor  and  shuttle  cocking,  Rodger  Poems 
(1838)  107,  ed.  1897.     n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  {Coll.  L,L,B.) 

YOKIT-TUILYIE,  s6.     Obs.     Rxb.  (Jam.)    See  below. 

A  winter  amusement  on  the  ice,  by  which  a  number  of  lads 
take  hold  of  each  other's  clothes,  and  sit  down  in  a  line  on  their 
'  hunkers '  while  two  or  three  lay  hold  of  the  foremost  and  pull 
them  along  fs.v.  Tuilyie"). 

Y0KKEL,s6.  Sh.I.  [jo'kl.]  A  shoulder;  a  shoulder- 
like  formation  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  Jakobsen  Dial. 
(1897)  96. 

YOKLYMOLEKIT,  see  Yokeymolkit. 

YOLDRING,  ,vi.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Der. 
Lei.  Nhp.  Also  in  forms  yaldie  Abd. ;  yaldran  Sc. 
(Jam.);  yaldrinFrf ;  yarlinSc;  yeldin  Nhb.';  yeldrin(g 
Sc.  (Jam.);  yeorling  Bwk. ;  yerlin  Abd.;  yirlin  N.L'; 
yoldrin  Sc.  (Jam.);  yoUing  Sc.  Ir. ;  yorlin  Sc.  (Jam.) 
Cum.*;  yorling  Ant.;  ycrlyn  Sc. ;  youldring  w.Yks.^  ; 
youlin  Nhb.';  youlring  Sc.  (Jam.)  w.Yks. ;  yowdring 
n.Cy.;  yowley  Nlib.  e.Dur.'  Lei.'  Nhp.';  yowlring  Der.' 
The  yellow-ammer,  Einherisa  citrinella.  See  Yellow 
yarlin,  &c.,  s.v.  Yellow,  3  (17-30).     Cf.  yeldrock. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Haifa  laddie,  half  a  lassie,  Half  a  yellow  yoldrin. 
Chambers  Pop.  Rhvmes  (ed.  1870)  145;  Swainson  B;Vrfs  ;i885) 
69.  Bnff.  Gordon  Chroii.  Keith  (1880I  280.  Abd.  (G.W.);  The 
yerlins  sang  among  the  broom,  Grlig  Logied'  Buchan  (1899)  209. 
Frf.  Three  yaldrin  s  eggs,  Beattie  Arnha'  (c.  1830)  37,  ed,  1882. 
Cld.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  The  shilfa  and  the  yeldrin  there  Mak'  simmer 
haunt,  an'  hap  an'  sing,  Hamilton  Poems  11865)  123.  Edb. 
Parrots  and  cockatoos  and  yorlins  and  grey  linties,  Moir  Mansie 
Waiich  {1828)  \n.  Bwk.  SwAiNsoN;i.  Rxb.  The  steeds  they  were 
as  yorlyns  yappe,  Telfer  Border  Ballads,  ir'C.  (1824).  Rxb., 
GalL  Jam.)  Kcb.  The  yorlins  fly  in  cluds  Like  tykes  upon  a 
beggar,  Davidson  Seasons  (1789)  4.  n.Ir.  Swainson  ib.;  N.I.' 
Ant.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  ,C.)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790);  (B.K.) 
Nhb.  They've  a  bunch  ov  hair  upon  their  jaws  Just  like  a  yowley's 
nest,  Tyneside  Sngs.  (1891)  468;  Nhb.'  (s.v.  Yellow-yowley\ 
e.Dur.',  Cum.*,  m/Vks.'  w.Yks.  Hamilton  Ntigae  Ltt.  (,1841) 
357  ;  w.Yks. 23,  Der.',  Lei.',  Nhp.' 

YOLE,  see  Yowl. 

YOLK,  s6.'  Sc.  Nhp.  War.  Hrt.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also 
written  yoak  Som.  Dev. ;    yok  Dev. ;   yoke  Sc.  (Jam.) 
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Hrt.;    and   in   forms   yawk    Dev.  ;    yerk,   yock   Cor.'* 
[jok.]      1.  See  below. 

Sc.  Those  round,  opaque,  and  radiated  crystalizations  which  are 
found  in  window  glass,  in  consequence  of  being  too  slowly  cooled, 
are  generally  termed  yolUs,  .  .  probably  from  their  supposed 
likeness  to  the  yolk  of  an  egg  (Jam.).  Lth.  What  panes  were  in 
the  windows  were  *  yokes*  taken  from  the  thick  central  parts  of 
cylindrical  sheets  of  glass,  with  a  sort  of  bull's  eye  in  the  middle, 
nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  gradually  tapered  down  all 
round  to  the  thickness  of  ordinary  glass,  resembling  a  rough  lens, 
Stkathesk  More  Bits  (ed.  1885)  10. 

2.  The  grease  or  oiliness  in  a  sheep's  fleece  ;  also  used 
for  any  kind  of  filth.     Cf.  eik. 

Frf.  When  the  brat  is  taken  off  in  April,  the  wool  will  be  found 
to  have  retained  the  yolk,  and  will  appear  quite  yellow,  Stephens 
/Vir»« B*.  ( 1 849)  1.236,  ed.  1851.  Gall.  The  yoke, or  natural  oiliness 
of  the  wool.  .  .  The  wool  of  the  black-faced  has  commonly  less 
yoke  than  that  of  fine-woollcd  sheep,  .Agric.  Siiiv.  283  (Jam."i. 
Nhp.',  War.3  e.Som.  W.  &  J.  G/.  (1873).  w.Som.' Terr'blc  heavy 
lot  o'  ool,  sight  o'  yolk  in  it.  Dev.  Howiver  be  1  agwaine  tU  git 
this  yer  yawk  out  ov  yer  cloaze.  Jack  ?  Yd  mid  aweared  a  ol' 
garment  to  shearee  in,  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892).  n.Dev.  Sheep- 
shearing  time  is  an  annoyance  to  the  trout-fisher,  as  the  water  is 
fouled  by  the  grease,  called  the  'yok,'  washed  from  the  wool, 
Jefferies  Red  Deer  (1884)  viii.     Cor.'  = 

Hence  in  the  yoke,  phi:  of  wool :  in  the  state  in  which  it 
is  sheared  from  the  sheep. 

Dev.  The  wool  on  the  moor  (Dartmoor)  51b.  on  an  average,  in 
the  yoak.  Young  Annals  Agric.  (1784-1815)  XXX.  73.  Cor. 
N.  (yQ.  (18541  1st  S.  X.  479. 

3.  V.   See  below. 

Hrt.  The  natural  oil  or  grease  in  the  [wool]  helps  to  yoke  (as 
they  call  it),  or  make  it  mix  with  Irishorother  wasted  wool,  Ellis 
Mod.  Hiisb.  (1750)  IV.  i.  13(5. 

YOLK,  sb.'^  Ken.  [jok.]  A  spayed  pig.  Morton 
Cyclo.  Ai;ric.  (1863). 

YOLK,  see  Yoke,  sA.',  v."^ 

YOLKY,  adj.  Sc.  Nhp.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written 
yoaky  Som.;  yokey  Dev.'  [jo'ki.]  1.  In  co;«6.  Yolkie- 
stone,  plum-pudding  stone. 

Frf.  In  descending  from  the  Grampians,  the  first  rock  that  occurs 
after  the  porphyry,  is  what  is  commonlycalled  coarse  Pnddingstone, 
Gravel-stone,  or  Breccia.  The  people  of  this  country  apply  to  it 
the  more  descriptive  name  of  Yolky-stone,  because  it  is  composed 
of  a  vast  number  of  rounded  pebbles  resembling  yolks  of  eggs, 
Agric.  Smi:  19  (Jam.). 
2.  Yellow,  tawny.  Dev.'  3.  Of  wool:  unwashed,  full 
of  natural  grease;  used  also  of  anything  dirty  from 
habitual  neglect.     See  Yolk,  sb.^  2. 

Nhp.i  e. Som.  W.  &  J.  G/.  (1873).  w  Som.' Yolky  wool  is  that 
which  is  shorn  from  sheep  without  their  having  been  washed. 
Dev.i  Applied  ...  to  clothes  which  have  a  bad  smell  or  colour. 
Cor.  Always  means  intrinsically  filthy,  as  distinguished  from 
any  new  and  casual  dirt,  however  conspicuous,  N.tfQ.  (1854)  ist 
S.  X.  479. 

YOLL,  s6.    Cor.    [jol.]    A  she  cat. 

w.Cor.  Our  old  yoll  got  chets  (M.A.C). 

YOLL,  z<.    Obs.    n.Sc.  (Jam.)    To  strike. 

To  yoll  with  an  axe. 

YOLLER,  V.  Sc.  Nhb.  Lakel.  Yks.  Also  in  form 
yaller  Cai.'  [jol3(r.]  1.  To  bellow  ;  to  bawl ;  to  yell 
discordantly  ;  to  speak  indistinctly  through  passion.  Cf. 
golder,  hollo,  yalder. 

Rxb.  (Jam.)  Nhb.'  Dogs  when  whipped  are  said  to  yoUer.  It 
is  also  applied  to  any  brawling  and  shouting  noise.  'They  cam' 
yollerin'  doon  the  street.'     Lakel.*  (s.v.  Goller).     n.Yks.'^ 

Hence  Yollerin,  sb.,  obs.,  confused  or  convulsed  noise, 
Rxb.  (Jam.)      2.  To  bark  noisily.    Cai.' 

YOLLER,  see  Hollo. 

YOLLIN,  ^b.  Peni.  [jolin.]  A  man  who  has  no 
foresight  or 'gumption.'     s.Pem.  (W.M.M.)     Cf.  hallion. 

YOLLING,  YOLLOCK,  see  Yoldring,  Yallack. 

YOLLOP,  YOLM,  see  Yellop,  Yelp,  Haulm,  Yelm. 

YOLP,  t'.  Lei.'  Also  in  form  yollop.  Ijolp.]  A  dial, 
form  of '  gulp.' 

YOLPIN,  s6.  Cld.(jAM.)  [jo-lpin.]  L  An  unfledged 
bird.      2.  A  child.     Cf.  gulpin,  s.v.  Gulp. 

YOLT,  s6.     Obs.    Glo.    A  newt.    Grose  (1790) ;  Glo.' 
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YOMER,  see  Yammer. 

YOMF,  sb.  and  v.     Obs.    Sc.      1.  sb.   A  blow. 

Gall.  He  wcel  deserves  i'  the  arse  a  yomf.  Or  some  as  ill-far'd 
shog,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1834)  399,  ed.  1876. 
2.  V.   To  strike;  to  thrust. 

Gall.  Nickie  Ben  will  prize  ye,  And  yomf  yc  head  foremost  to 
hell,  ib.  447. 

YOMMERHEAD,  sb.    Lan.     A  blockhead  ;  an  idiot. 
See  Hammer-head,  s.v.  Hammer,  sA.'  1  (8). 
(F.R.C. );    Tha'rt  an   owd    yommer-head,   BuRNErr  Lowrie's 

(1877  I  'V. 

YOMF,  V.     Chs.    [jomp.]    To  shout  with  the  mouth 

wide  open.    (J.W.) 

YON,  adj.,  pron.  and  adv.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel. 
Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  yan  n.Lin.'  Dev.  and 
Amer. ;  yen  w.Som.'  ;  yin  S.  &  Ork.'  Cai.'  e.An.'     fjon.] 

1.  dem.  adj.  That;  those;  esp.  used  of  a  person  or  thing 
a  little  way  off  but  within  sight.    Cf.  thon. 

Sc.  He  wanted  you  to  say  something  to  yon  folks,  Scott  Mid- 
lothian (1818)  XX.  S.  &Ork.'  Cai.'  'Iss,'at,  yin,  express  diflerent 
degrees  of  proximity.  Elg.  Like  yon  starnie  in  the  lift.  Tester 
Poems  (1865)  175.  Kcd.  Low  now  he  lies  in  yon  kirkyard,  Jamie 
Muse  (1844I  24.  Per.  Thunner  ...  is  brewin' Amid  yon  rack, 
Stewart  Character  1857)  105.  s.Sc.  Ye  wouldna  let  me  gie  half- 
a-crown  for  yon  strowl  o'  lace,  Wilson  Tales  (1839)  V.  53.  n.Cy. 
(J.W.)  Dur.'  Luke  at  yon  fellow.  e.Dnr.',  Cum.*  Wm.  It's 
impossible  et  get  out  et  yon  strait  end,  Lonsdale  Mag,  (i822">  III. 
330.  n.Vks.^",  ne.Yks.',  e.Yks.',  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Lan.  (S.W.), 
s.Lan.'  Chs.'  Yon  mon.  Yon  house;  Chs.^,  n.Lin. ',  sw. Lin.', 
War.',  s.War.'     Hrf.^  Turn  down  by  yon  house.     e.An.' 

2.  Comb.  Yonside,  beyond  ;  the  other  side  (of 

Sc.  (A.W."!  w.Yks.'  Abart  two  miles  ofl",  ower  at  yon'-side. 
'  Yon'-side  o't'  rOad,' — the  other  side  of  the  way.  Not.  I've  never 
been  yonside  the  Trent.  Oh!  he  lives  right  away  yonside  Melton 
(LC.M.).  n.Lin.'  He's  getten  a  plaace  yon  side  th'  Trent,  bud 
wheare  aboots  I  can't  reightlj'  saay.  sw.Lin.'  It's  somewhere  yon- 
side of  London.  Dev. 'Where 's't 'n  to,  vather?'  'Aw, 'e'supyan- 
zide  ov  tha  badge,'  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1893). 

3.  dent,  proit.   That ;  those. 

Sc.  '  Wha's  yon  ? '  inquired  Mrs.  Sanderson,  with  a  jerk  of  the 
elbow  towards  the  banished  Savory,  Keith  Indian  Uncle  (1896) 
46.  Sh. I.  Stewart  7"(i/t'5  (1892)  79.  ne.Sc.  Yc'll  nae  wear  things 
like  yon  sae  long  as  I  hae  chairgc  0' ye,  Gordon  Northttard  No 
(1894"!  231.  e.Sc.  If  yen's  an  example  to  him,  it  shall  be  an 
admonition  to  me.  Strain  Ehnslie' s  Drag-nel  {igoo'^  171.  Per.  Yon 
were  verra  suitable  words,  Ian  Maclaren  Brier  Bush  (1895!  60. 
Ayr.  What  was  yon  he  said  about  his  wife's  principles?  Johnston 
Glenbuckie '.  iBBg]  ^t .  Slk.' Ambrose,  bring  yon.'  •  Here  they  are, 
sir,'  Chr.  North  Nodes  (ed.  1856)  III.  96.  Kcb.  God  guide  us  ! 
but  she's  an  awfu  teeger  yon.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901^  50. 
n.Ir.  My  guidness.  but  yon's  big  boats  !  Lwtle  Paddy  M'Quillan, 
19.  Nhb.  Dinna  fash  yer  heeds  wi'  auld  wives'  tales  like  yon, 
Clare  Love  of  a  Lass  (1890)  I.  31.  Cum.*  T'cloods  'at  darken 
owre  us  noo  may  rive  like  yon  we  see,  74  ;  Cum.*,  n.Yks.' 
ne.Yks.i  '  Whau's  yon?'  'Yon's  yan  o'  Tommy  Otch'n  ba'ans.' 
s.Yks.  Yon's  t'bottle,  theer,  i' t'corner  o' t'shelf.  Fletcher  Paths 
of  Prudent  ri8g9)  50.  Lan.  (S.W.;,  nw.Der.'  Not.  '  Is  that  Blid- 
worth  yonder?'  'Eh?  Blid'orth  !  Ah,  yon's  Blid'orth,'  Prior 
Forest  Fill.  {\!)oi)  d.  Lin.'  n.Lin.' What's  yon  ?  sw.Lin.' We've 
had  this,  but  we've  not  had  yon.  Nrf.  Some  people  driving  in 
search  of  a  certain  house  asked  a  lad  to  tell  them  which  it  was. 
'  Why  yin  hinder,'  said  he,  pointing  it  out  with  his  hand  (E.M.). 
Dev.  'Are  we  far  from  it?"  'Yon'sit,' Mortimer  Jf.i)/oo>i(i895)  143. 

4.  Phr.  (I)  yon's  aivay,  a  direction  to  a  sheep-dog;  (2) 
—  /hriY,  an  emphatic  form  of  '  yon,'  'that  there.' 

(TySlk.  '  Reaver,' quo' I, 'yon's  away.'  In  three  minutes  he  had 
ten  score  o'  ewts  and  wedders  at  my  hand,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  9, 
ed.  1866.     (2)  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.' 

5.  adv.  Yonder. 

n.Yks.''*  w.Yks.  I  think  that's  him  comin'  yon,  Lucas  Stud. 
Aidderdalc  (1882)  292.  ne.Lan.  'They're  up  yon,  sithi,'  and  the 
child  pointed  to  the  sky,  Mather  Idylls  (1895)  28  ;  ne.Lan.>, 
s.Lan.',  Chs.',  n.Lin.'  Nhp.'  He  livcs'yon.  War.*  e.An.  That 
cat'll  swim  to  the  St.  Nicholas'  lightship  yon,  on  the  ebb,  Harris 
East-ho!  (1902)  138.  w.Soni.'  Weeul,  dhee  geo  yiin' tu  faarmur 
Snuulz,  un  aaks  oa  un  tu  plai-z  tu  km  oavur-n  smoa-k  u  puyp 
umbuynai't. 

Hence  you  aivay,  or  —  azvays  on,  phr.  yonder  ;  in  that 
direction ;  over  there. 
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n.Lin.'  He  lives  yon  a\vaaj-s  on,  bud  whether  it  be  at  Haxa'  or 
Westwoodside  I  doan't  knaw.  sw.Liii.'  We  lived  yon-away  a 
piece.     Lei.'     Nhp.'  Go  yonaway,  and  you'll  find  him.     War.^ 

6.  thither. 

Lnk.  I  saw  by  the  look  o'  oor  dwellin'  That  Bess  was  gaun 
hither  and  yon,  Nicholson  Wj'/k  11870")  123.  [Amer.  Gwine  hither 
an'  .van',  rippity-clippity,  day  in  an'  day  out,  Cent.  Mag.  (June 
18831  189.] 

YOND,  adi:.  adj.,  pron.,  prep,  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum. 
Yks.  Lan.  Def.  Dor.  Dev.  Also  in  forms  and  n.Dev. ; 
yont  Sc.  (Jam.)  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Cum.  n.Yks.'^  s.Lan.' ;  yound 
Sc.  (Jam.)     [jond;jont.]       1.  nrfz'.   Yonder  ;  thither. 

Sc.  What  want  ye  up  and  down?  Ye  have  hither  and  yont, 
Ramsay  Pivv.  (1737)  7,  ed.  1776  (Jam.).  Frf.  He  has  gone  yont 
to  Petey's  wi'  the  dambrod,  Barrie  Tommy  (18961  iv.  w.Sc.  If 
that  said  horse  be  na  nipping  garssyont  by  at  the  Manse,  Carrick 
Laird  0/ Logan  (1835)  168.  Fif.  They're  gaun  your  gate,  yont  by 
Eden  Braes,  Meldrum  Maigredel  (1894)  264.  e.Lth.  An'  whan 
I  had  bedded  an'  supper'd  my  horse,  an'  cam  yont  to  the  hoose, 
Hunter  /.  Inwick  (1895)  143.  n.Yks.^  They  went  yont  away 
past ;  w.Yks.3  Lan.  Th'  poor  little  babby'll  thrive  better  yond 
than  here  i'  th'  smooak,  Banks  71/aMcA.  Man  (1876)  Ixvi.  s.Lan.^ 
nw.Der.i  Dor.  But  yond.  there's  a  young  man  just  now  starting, 
Hardy  Ethelberta  (1876)  II.  xlvi. 

Hence  [x]  far  yond,  phr.,  obs.,  in  an  all  but  a  hopeless 
state  ;  '  fai  gone ' ;  (2)  g'aiid,  phr.  go  yonder. 

(i)  Sc.  When  he  that  reproves  in  the  gate  makeshimself  a  prey, 
then  they  are  far  yond,  when  they  refuse  to  return,  and  make 
their  face  like  a  flint  and  harder,  Guthrie  Sermons  (1709)  34 
(Jam.).     (2)  n.Dev.  Grose  (1790)  ;  RocKy/f«  an'  Nell  (iB6-j)  Gl. 

2.  Further. 

Sc.  (Jam.  Siipfil.);  I'll  be  getting  a  wee  yont  amang  the  bents, 
Stevenson  Catriona  (1893)  xxx.  Abd.  He  simply  hirsled  yont 
Alexander  Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  xi.  Edb.  The  sun  now  frae  the 
twal  hour  point.  Had  nearly  skiflftit  twa  hours  yont,  Learmont 
Poems  (1791)  67. 

3.  Away. 

Sc.  Moving  herself  as  far  yont  as  the  seat  would  let  her  to  prove 
it,  Whitehead  Daft  Davie  (1876)  231,  ed.  1894  ;  I  wad  fain  hotch 
mysell  farther  yont,  Scott  St.  Ronan  1 1824)  xv.  Edb.  Guid  fock, 
as  ye  come  frae  the  fair.  Bide  yont  frae  this  black  squad,  Fergusson 
Poems  (1773)  134,  ed.  1785. 

4.  adj.   Distant ;  removed. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Awa'  they  scour,  Out  o'er  the  yonder  brae 
wi'  a'  their  power,  Ross  Helenore  (1768)  57,  ed.  1812.  Per.  Ana 
o"  yer  kind,  sir,  though  the  connection  is  gey  faryont,  Fergusson 
Village  Poet  (1897  1  2a. 

Hence  (1)  Yondmost,  sb.,  obs.,  uttermost;  (2)  Yontish, 
adj.  some  way  oft';  (3)  Yont-side,  («)  the  further  side  ;  {b) 
in  phr.  to  get  to  the  yont-side  of  a  person,  to  get  on  his  blind 
side. 

fij  Sc.  Here  the  mercy  of  God  ia  gone  to  the  yondmost, 
Wisheart  Theologia  (17 16)  393  (Jam.).  Ayr.  Ye  who  think  that 
ye  are  meek  and  patient,  and  can  bear  trouble  well,  know  ye  were 
never  yet  afraid  to  the  yondmost,  Dickson  Scl.  Writings  (1660) 
I.  70,  ed.  1845.  (2)  n.Yks.2  It's  a  yontish  bit  frae  here.  A 
yontish  spot  |"a  foreign  quarter].  (3,  a)  Sc.  (Jam.)  {b)  n.Yks.^ 
They  gat  at  t'yont  side  on  him. 

5.  dem.  adj.  That ;  those  ;  esp.  used  of  a  person  or  thing 
a  little  way  off  but  within  sight. 

Edb.  My  fock  do  won  among  yont  distant  bent,  Learmont  Powis 
(1791)270.  n.Yks.'  (s.v.  Yon),  w.  Yks.  Yond  cahs  ivvry  eevenin 
wur  brovvt  Fro't  Woodfield,  Preston  Poems  ( 1864)  24.  Lan.  Yond 
chamber,  Laycock  B.  Armitage,  6.  s.Lan.'  Yond  folk  are  full  o' 
ther  fun.  Dev.  There's  a  little  bit  o'  red  paper  as  was  on  top  of 
cork  o'  j'ond  bottle,  Baring-Gould  Furze-Bloom  (1899)  113. 

6.  dem.  pron.   That. 

w.Yks.  Yond's  t'man  'at's  murdered  Sammy,  Burnley  Stories, 
152.  Lan.  Come  let's  go,  I  conno  abide  t'yer  yond,  Buierlky 
Cast  upon  IFo/W  (1886)  25. 

7.  prep.   Beyond,  past.     Cf.  ayont. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  'Twas  three  minutes  yont  the  time,  Vedder  Poems 
(1842)  86.  se.Sc.  We  found  him  yont  the  baker's  dike,  Donaldson 
Poems  (1809)  94.  s.Sc.  Frae  yont  yon  healthy  mountains  hie, 
Watson  Border  Bards  (1859)  139.  Edb.  By  ony  nation  yont  the 
main,  Liddle  Poems  (1821)  59.  Hdg.  That  wearie  Eastlin  blast, 
Frae  yont  Dunbar,  Lumsden  Sel.  Poems  (1896)  177.  Slk.  Meet 
thy  titty  yont  the  knowe,  Hogg  Poems  (ed.  1865)  284.  Dmf. 
Oorsclsconcealin'  'yont  temptation's  bounds,  QuiNN/:^m//i«>-(i 863) 


80.  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  Nhb.  Willie  wooed  and  won  young 
Ellen  Frae  her  father's  'yont  the  stile,  Jones  N/ib.  (1871)  48. 
Cum.  An'  'yont  hoaf  a  life  time,  Gilpin  Ballads  (1874)  84. 

8.  Along  ;  across. 

Sc.  Yer  I'aither  an'  .Sandy's  back  frae  St.  Andrews.  Mary  saw 
them  gang  yont  the  road.  Swan  Gales  of  Eden  (1895^  iv.  Ayr. 
Gave  her  a  lift  yont  the  road,  Johnston  Kilmallie  (1891)  I.  50. 
Bwk.  The  dominie  comes  yont  the  b.ick  Wi'  lookers-on  to  hae  a 
crack,  Calder  Poems  (1897)  96.  n.Cy.  (Hall.) 
8.  V.   To  get  beyond. 

n.Yks.  If  you  could  yont  him  (I.W.) ;  n.Yks.^ 

[OE.  geond,  yonder,  adv. ;  beyond,  prep.  (Hall).] 

YONDER,  adv.,  adj.  and  pron.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc. 
Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  ender  n.Uev. ;  yaander 
Wil.  ;  yander  s.Chs.'  w.Wor.'  se.Wor.'  Hrf.*  Brks.'  Hmp.; 
yandhar  I.Ma. ;  yaander  n.Cy.  Der.''  nw.Der.'  Nhp.'*; 
yenderKen.  I.'W.'^  and  Amer. ;  yinder  e.An.';  yondher 
e.Yks.'  Lan.;  yon'er  Sc. ;  yonner  Sc. ;  youner  n.Lan. ; 
yunder  Sh.I.  [jo'nd3(r;  ja'nd3(r).]  1.  adv.  In  that 
place  ;  over  there.  Also  sometimes  yonders.  Cf.  thonder. 

Sh.I.  Lass,  der  been  a  mosst  aaful  onkerry  yunder,  Burgess 
5/1.  Flk.  (1903)  95.  Abd.  Cam'  in  for  a  bit  scaad  yon'er,  Alex- 
AiiDERjohnnyGibb(i8-}t)iv.  n.Cy.  (K.^,  e.Dur.l  e.Yks.^  '  Yon  ' 
indicates  some  distant  person  or  object,  'yondher '  some  distant 
place.  '  Yon  was  man  at  tumml'd  ofi'  his  oss,  an  it  was  yondher 
wheear  he  tumml'd.'  In  N.  sometimes  both  are  used  in  duplica- 
tion, as 'yon  yondher  chap.'  w.Yks.  Are  yeh  goin  up  yonder? 
Banks  H'kfld.  IVds.  (1865^  Lan.  It's  cowd  yondher,  Brierley 
Layrock  (1864)  x.  n.Lan.  The  seea,  that's. . .  roaring  yonner  like 
a  wild  beast  for  its  prey,  A'.  Lonsdale  Mag.  (1858)  1.  8.  s.Chs.*, 
Der.2  nw.Der.',  Not.'*,  Lei.',  Nhp.',  se.Wor.'  s.Wor.  When  I 
was  swede-hoeing  there  yander  iH.K.\  Hrf.-,  Brks.',  e.An.' 
Nrf.  'Tis  over  j-inder,  by  that  big  owd  elm-tree,  Patterson  Man 
and  Nat.  (1895)  71.  Ken.  (G.B.),  Hmp.  (H.R.),  I.W.'^  Wil. 
Slow  Gl.  (1892).     [Amer.  Dial.  Notes  (1896J  I.  6.] 

Hence  (i)  akyander,  phr.  look  yonder;  (2)  gender, phr. 
go  yonder. 

(i)  se.Wor.'     (a)  n.Dev.  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell  (1867)  Gl. 

2.  Comb,  (i)  Yonder-abouts,  in  that  place  ;  '  yonder ' ; 
(2)  —  anenst,  opposite  ;  at  a  distance  ;  (3)  —  wheres, 
see  (i). 

(i)  Slk.  Ye  ken  how  we  are  plaguit .  .  .  down  yonder-abouts, 
Hogg  r«/cs  (1838)  400,  ed.  1866.  (2)  m.Yks.'  (s.v.  Under-anenst). 
(3) I.Ma. Goolwasnuothinyandharwheres,  Brown Z)orfo)-(  1887)  27. 

3.  Vhr.  far  from  alt  yonder,' not  zWlhcre' ;  half-witted. 
ne.Sc.  He  wusna  jest  wud  or  clean  daft,  bit  he  was  far,  far  frae 

a'  yonder,  Gordon  Northward  Ho  (1894)  66. 

4.  dem.  adj.  That;  'yon.' 

Ayr.  In  the  beild  o'  yonner  hedge,  I  sat  me  down,  Mac- 
Queen  Gloaming  Am.  (1831)  4.  Nhp.^  Yeanders  hill.  Nrf. 
Mind  yow  doan't  get  done  out  o'  yer  pounds  when  yow  get  to 
yinder  plaace.  Spilling  Molly  Miggs  (1873)  43,  ed.  1902. 

5.  dem.  pron.   That. 

I.Ma,  I  could  tell  ye  a  dale  About  yandhar.  Brown  5'a>vi5(i88i) 
85,  ed.  1889.  s.Clis.'  'Wiin  yu  taak-  dhis-  iir  dhaaf?'  'Oa', 
ahy,l  taak' yon'dur,  iv  yon'dilr)z  u  giid  un.'  w.Wor.' From  the 
other  side  o'  yander,  j-ou  cun  see  the  Lard  knows  w'ahr ! 

YONDERISH,  adj.  Yks.  Lan.  [jo-ndsrij.]  Proud, 
upstart,  cold  in  manner. 

w.Yks.  Dunnut  look  soa  yonderish  an' up,  Warty  Rhymes  (iZ^n) 
19.  s.Lan.'  Thcaw  needsno'  be  so  yonderish,  theaw'rt  nowt  'at's 
owt. 

YONDERLY,  adj.  Lakel.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
[jo'nda(r)li.]  1.  Vague,  absent-minded  ;  weak  in  mind 
or  body  ;  anxious ;  depressed  in  health  or  spirits ;  also 
used  advb.     Cf  anerly,  onerly. 

Lakel. 2  Wm.  All's  nobbut  yonderly  (B.K.).  w.Yks.  Then 
Nan  lewkt  at  ma  wi  a  lewk  Soa  yonderly  an  sad,  Preston  Poems 
(1864)  9;  w.Yks. ^  Lan.  There  was  a  yonderly  look  about  his 
eyes,  Waugh  Chim.  Corner  (1874)  44,  ed.  1879;  Lan.'.  e.Lan.' 
s.Lan.'  He's  look't  very  yonderly  sin'  his  woife  dee'd.  Chs.' 
2.  Sullen  ;  grave  or  distant  in  manner.    w.Yks.' 

YONDRA,  adv.  S.  &  Ork,'  [jo'ndra.]  In  that  place. 
MS.  add. 

YONK,  K.  Hrf.2  [joqk.]  To  skulk ;  to  sneak  off  as 
a  fox. 

YONKER,  see  Younker. 


YONNACK 
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YONNACK,  sb.  s.Chs.'  [jonsk.]  A  fool ;  a  hare- 
brained fellow. 

Ar,  ee)z  sich'  u  fdo  ubaayt  dheyz  pol'utiks — fif  taeT  iz  acr — 
u  regilur  yonilk,  iz  Tiim. 

YONT,  YOOFER,  see  Yond,  Yewfir. 

YOOFIE,.":*.   Sh.I.    A  thrashing;  a  beating.    S.&Ork.' 

YOOIN,  YOOK,  see  Hoin,  Yewk. 

YOOL,  see  Yowl,  Yule. 

YOOLUGHAN,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Yelling ;  a  yell.  Cf. 
yowl. 

I'll  gar  her  set  up  her  yoolughans  there,  the  limmer,  an  I  had 
aince  an  arrow,  St.  Patrick  (1819)  II.  18  (Jam.). 

YOON,  sb.    nw.Dev.'    [jun.]    A  whip. 

YOOR,  see  Ewer. 

YOORN,  V.  Sc.  Also  written  yourn  Bnff.  Per.  (Jam.) 
To  move,  esp.  to  move  about  in  a  lazy,  listless  manner. 
Bnft.'    Bnff.,  Per.  (Jam.) 

y  OP,  sb.     Hrf.*    [jop.]    The  nape  of  the  neck. 

He's  got  the  dog  bj-  the  yop  of  his  neck. 

YOP,  YOPE,  YOPPER,  see  Yap,  v.\  Yaup,  v.,  Yapper. 

YOPPET,  V.  Glo.i*  [jo-pit]  Of  a  dog:  to  bark, 
yelp,  'yap.' 

YOPPINGAL,  see  Yaffingale. 

YOPPUL,  sb.  and  v.  s.Cy.  I.W.  [JQ-pl.]  1.  sb.  Un- 
necessary talk  ;  incessant  gabble. 

s.Cy.  (Hall.)     I.W.»;  I.W.*  Shet  up,  and  don't  let  me  hay  noo 
moore  o'  yer  j-oppul. 
2.  V.   To  grumble.         I.W.' What  bist  yoppulun  about! 

YOR,  YORD,  see  Hair,  Yard,  sb.'' 

YORE,  adj.    Won     Old  ;  former. 

At  the  west  end  [of  Wore.  Cathedral]  the  yore  doors  were 
formerly  there.  Allies  Ajtliq.  Flk-Lore  (1840^  49,  ed.  1852. 
s.Wor.  This  un  aint  sah  good  as  the  yore  un  (H.K.). 

YORK,  v.'    Chs.'     [J9k.]    To  gore  ;  to  puncture. 

Th'  keaw  3'orkt  her  hum  into  him. 

YORK,  i;.»  w.Yks.2  To  vex ;  to  disgust.  Cf.  irk, 
yerksome.         '  It  yorks  me  to  hear  thee  talk.' 

YORK,  adj.  and  v.^  Irel.  War.  Shr.  fjpk.]  1.  adj. 
Shrewd,  sharp,  as  in  driving  a  bargain.     Cf.  Yorkshire. 

Ir.  Don't  lose  your  time  trying  to  humbug  me — I'm  '  York '  too, 
Lever  Mai-/ms  (1856)  II.  X.     War.^     Slir.'Oh!  'e  muiina  think 
to  get  o'er  me  athatn,  if  'e's  york,  'e'll  fine  me  york  too. 
2.  V.    To  cheat.  War.^  He  has  yorked  me. 

YORK,  YORKEN,  see  Yawk,  Yocken. 

YORK  LUMP,  phr.  Yks.  A  lump  of  butter^  of  a 
recognized  shape,  and  weighing  about  two  lb.     (S.K.C.) 

YORKROOM,  s6.  Sus.  Also  in  form  yorkrum.  The 
unploughed  turfy  edge  of  a  ploughed  field.     See  below. 

It  may  be  a  corruption  of  'yoiieroom.'  It  suggests  itself  that 
the  small  strip  of  land  which  is  left  unploughed  round  a  field 
under  the  hedge  was  called  'yokeroom'  because  the  lateral  pro- 
jection of  the  yoke  would  prevent  the  oxen  getting  quite  close  to 
the  hedge  'F.E.V 

YORKSHIRE,  sb.  and  v.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  forms  yerksheer  n.Lin.' ;  yorksher  Yks.  ; 
yorshar  Lan.  Not.  Nhp.' ;  yorshur  s.Lan.'  1.  sb.   In 

comb,  (i)  Yorkshire  bite,  a  jocular  name  for  a  Yorkshire- 
man  ;  a  sharp,  over-reaching  person  ;  (2)  —  duck,  a 
saveloy ;  (3)  —  flags,  flat  paving-stones,  used  in  making 
footpaths;  (4)  —  fog,  the  meadow  soft-grass,  Hokus 
lanatus ;  (5)  -man,  a  fly  drowned  in  ale  ;  (6)  —  mile, 
considerabTy  over  a  mile  ;  a  long  distance  ;  (7)  —  oyster, 
an  egg. 

(i)  Lan.  (S.W.),  s.Lan.>,  Lin.'  (s.v.  Yellow-belly).  Lon.  The 
name  given  by  Londoners  in  general,  as  a  dubious  compliment  to 
our  natural  sharpness,  Dver  Dial.  (iSgi)  74.  (2)  s.Lan.^  (3) 
n.Lin.'  They  are  commonly  brought  from  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  but  those  which  come  from  other  counties  are  still 
called  Yerksheer  (lags.  (4)  n.Dmf.  Garden  IVk.  (1896)  112. 
Cum.*,  Yks.  (B.  &  H.)  (5)  Lin.'  (6)  Lan.  They're  two  Yorshur 
miles  too,  feyther,  Brierley  Irkdale  (1868)  252.  n.Lin.'  Tlioo 
said  it  was  n't  far,  bud  I  fun  it  a  real  Yerksheer  mile  afoore  I  got 
theare,  I  tell  the.     (^)  s.Lan.i 

2.  Phr.  (i)  as  vild  as  a  pair  of  Yorkshire  sleeves  in  a  gold- 
SMit/i's  shop,  said  of  anything  worthless  ;  (2)  to  be  Yorkshire 
too,  not  to  be  duped  or  over-reached  ;  to  be  shrewd  ;  13) 


to  come,  or  put,  Yorkshire  on  one,  to  cheat,  trick,  or  over- 
reach a  person  ;  (4)  to  go  Yorkshire,  see  below. 

(1)  n.Cy.  A'.  If  Q.  ^1853  ist  S.  vii.  234.  (2;  w.Yks.  Thaknaws 
ah'm  Yorkshire  tu,  Yks.  IVkly.  Post  (July  11,  1896'..  3)  n.Cy. 
(Hall.)  w.Yks.  Aa  can't  put  Yorksher  on  him,  Dyer  Dial. 
(1891)  96.  Lan.  He  tried  to  come  Yorshar  o'er  me  bur  aw  stopped 
im  (S.W.).  s.Lan.',  Not.  (L.C.M.),  Nhp.2  (4)  e.Yks.'  'To  go 
Yorkshire'  is  for  each  one  of  a  party  to  pay  his  or  her  reckoning. 

3.  An  attempt  to  deceive  ;  acuteness,  unscrupulousness, 
cajolery,  flattery.     Cf.  york,  adj. 

s.Clis.'  Let  s  aa  non  u  yur  Yau-rkshur.  n.Lin.'  When  anything 
is  done  very  sharp,  clever,  or  unscrupulous  we  say  'that's  real 
Yerksheer.' 

4.  Setts  used  in  paving  streets. 

w.Yks.  Free-stones  used  for  paving  streets  about  a  foot  !n 
length,  six  inches  in  width,  and  six  or  eight  inches  deep.  Cyclists 
laconically  refer  to  them  as  Yorkshire,  Leeds  Merc.  Sitppl.  (Apr. 
24,  1897V 

5.  V.  To  over-reach  in  bargaining ;    to  trick ;  to  cheat 
Not.  (L.C.M.),  Nhp.2 

YORK  YALL,  YORLIN(G,  see  Yockyall,  Yoldring. 

YORN,  YORNEY,  see  Yarn,  Yawney. 

YORP,  YORT,  YO'ST,  YOSTER,  see  Yaup,  v.,  Yard, 
sb.^.  Shall,  v.^,  Yoyster. 

YOT,  sb.    Nhb.'    [jot]    A  mouthful. 

YOT,  V.     Obs.    Don    To  unite  closely.     Gl.  (1851). 

YOTE,  V.  GIo.  w.Cy.  Wil.  Som.  Also  written  yoat 
Som. ;  and  in  forms  yaught  Wil.' ;  yaut  Wil.  ;  yawt 
Wil.';  yeot  Glo.  Som.  [jot;  J9t.]  1.  To  pour;  to 
water.    Cf  yat,  v. 

w.Cy.  The  brewer's  grains  must  be  well  yoted  for  the  pigs, 
Grose  (1790).  WiL  N.  &  Q.  (1881)  6th  S.  iv.  107.  Som.  ib. 
(1878I  5th  S.  ix.  328. 

2.  To  fix  iron  work  to  stone  by  pouring  in  melted  metal ; 
to  '  lead  in.' 

Glo.  A'.  &  Q.  (1850)  ist  S.  ii.  89.  Wil.  1593-4.  =9  'b.  of  leade 
to  j'ote  in  the  hookes  that  the  new  dore  hanges  in.  Parish  Accounts 
(G.E.D.).  Som.  Workmen  are  said  to  yote  in  metal  to  fix  iron 
clamps  or  railings.  A'.  &  Q.  (1878)  5th  S.  ix.  328;  ib.  (1850)  ist 
S.  ii.  89. 

3.  To  swallow;  to  drink  greedily. 

Wil.  Yaut  it  up,  A',  ^g.  (1881)  6th  S.  iv.  107;  Slow  G/.  (1892); 
Wil.'  There's  our  Bill — he  can  yaught  down  drenk  like  anything, 
or  He  can  yaught  a  deal. 

[1.  OE.  gcotan,  to  pour,  pour  out  (Hall).] 

YOTTEN,  V.  and  sb.  Yks.  Also  written  yottan  e.Yks. 
[jotan.]  1.  V.  To  gulp  ;  to  swallow,  esp.  to  swallow 
greedily  and  noisily.     Cf.  yocken. 

n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.^  'Be  sharp  and  get  it  yotten'd  down,' urging 
the  reluctant  patient  to  take  his  phj'sic  ;  n.Yks.",  ne.Yks.',  m.  Yks.' 

Hence  Yottening,  sb.  a    hearty  draught,  a  copious 
drink.         n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.2  A  brave  yottening  o'  yal.     m.Yks.' 
2.  sb.  The  noise  made  in  the  throat  by  swallowing  a  large 
mouthful  of  liquid.         e.Yks.'  MS.  add.  ,  T.H.) 

YOTTLE,  V.  Yks.  [jotl.]  To  gulp  ;  to  swallow  with 
an  effort.    Cf.  guttle. 

n.Yks.i;  n.Yks.^  Yottle  away.  m.Yks.'  Yottle  denotes  an 
advanced  stage  of  deglutition,  beyond  the  mere  strains  in  swal- 
lowing expressed  by  yotlen. 

YOU,  pron.,  adj.  and  v.  Van  dial,  forms  and  uses  in 
Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  and  Amen    [jii ;  jau,  jeu,  jiu,  jii,  J9,  jo.] 

I.  Dial,  forms:  (i)  A,  (2)  Eh,  13)  Ey,  (4)  Jau,  (5)  Jbu,  (6) 
Jeu,  (7)  Jiu,  (8)  Jo,  (9)  Jii,  (10)  Jue,  (11)  0(o,  (121  Ow,  (13) 
Y,(i4)  Ya.  (15)  Yah,  (16)  Yar,  (17)  Yau,  (18)  Yaw,  (19) 
Yay,  (20)  Yeaow,  (21)  Yeou,  (22)  Yeow,  (23)  Yeue,  (24) 
Yew,  (25)  Yo,  (26)  Yoa,  (27)  Yoo,  (28)  Yow,  (29)  Yowe. 

(i)  m.Wor.  (H.K.),  s.Lan.'  ^2,  3)  s.Lan.'  Wurneh  of  worney? 
[were  you?]  (4)  Oxf.  Ellis  Promote.  (1889)  V.  116.  (,5  n.Wor. 
ib.  486.  ne.Nrf.  ib.  264.  s.Nrf.  ib.  273.  e.Suf.  ib.  279.  w.Snf.  i*. 
287.  (6)  Cmb.  ib.  249.  Ess.  ib.  222.  e.Ken.  li.  142.  (7)  Bdf. 
16.207.  Hrt.  lA.  198.  (8)  nw.Der.  (6.  322.  (9)  Dev.  (S.H.)  (10) 
Cor.  Jue  makes  good  coose,  suppose  jue  been  to  feer,  Hunt  Pop. 
Jtoiii.  w.Eiig.  (1B65)  ^61,  cd.  iSg6.  (ii'i  Wm.  (J.F.M.)  Lan.  Is 
yer  Meastcr  o  whoam  prey  o'  ?  Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial.  1  ed.  1806) 
41.  Chs.  Oo'll  tell  00  of  00  [I'll  tell  her  of  youl,  A'.  £?■  Q.  (1877) 
5th  S.  viii.  266.  (12)  Yks.  (Hall.)  (13)  Frf.  The  vowel  of  the 
second  person  plur.  of  the  pronoun  is  almost  silent  like  a  Hebrew 
sheva  (J.B.).     w.Som.'  I  tell-y  hot  tis.     You  can't,  can'y?     You 
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don't  zay  zo,  do-y  ?  (14)  Wgt.  Ee  hear  what  they  hae  got  tae 
say  again'ya,FRASER  ;J%/o;m(  (1877)  258.  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  Cum. 
See  ya,  he  comes  lowpan  ower  t'fells,  Dickinson  5;;^.  Sol.  (1859) 
ii.8.  Wra.  Ya  may  weel  fret,  mu.Ti,  Ward  R.  E/siwie  (18S8 :  bk.  i.  ii. 
n.  Yks.  What  are  ya  fidgettin'  i'  that  way  for  ?  Linskill  Haven  Hill 
(1886)  iv.  e.Yks.'  w.Yks.  O'l  takya  onnawhear  for  that,  Byw.4TER 
Sheffield  Dial.  (1839)  i.  Lin.  Pretty  anew  when  ya  dresses  'em 
oop,  Tennyson  Spinster's  Sweet-arts  (1885)  St.  13.  Hmp.  I  shall 
warm  ya  (H.R.).  w.Som.^  This  form  is  only  used  when  appl^-ing 
an  epithet.  '  Ya  gurt  mumphead,  you  ! '  (15)  Wm.  Hev  yah 
nivver  hard  tell  on't  ?  Spec.  Dial.  (1880)  pt.  ii.  29.  n.Yks.  Let 
nothing  yah  dismay,  Tweddell  Clevcl.  Rhymes  (1875')  6.  w.Yks. 
Are  yah  gooin'?  (F.P.T.)  Lin.i  n.Lin.  Sutton  IVcis.  (.1881). 
SHT.Lin.l  Rut.*  No,  yah  doant !  Lei.',  Nhp.i  (i6)  Lin.  Yar  mun 
speak  louder,  Gilbert  Riigge  (1866)  I.  65.  (17)  Lan.  Well,  an' 
what 'an  yau  bin  up  to  ?  Hamerton  IVenderholnie  (1869)  i.  (18) 
n.Lin.'  To  use  this  form  is  considered  very  offensive,  and  parents 
punish  their  children  for  it,  saying  that  it  is  as  bad  as  swearing. 
'  Yaw  ohd  beggar  get  on  wi'  yaw,'  said  to  a  horse.  (19)  Chs.' 
Now  yay  men,  come  on,  (20)  Not.'  Lei.'  Do  yeaow  mane  to 
bully  me!  (,21)  Shr.=  (22)  e.An.',  Suf.'  (23)  e.Dev.  Tell  me 
where  yeue  da  veed,  Pulman  S)ig.  Sol.  (i860)  i.  7.  (24)  Nrf. 
Yew  said  it  yerself,  Mann  Dulditch  (1902)  15.  (25)  Wm.  Next 
time  yo  coom,  W.'iRD  Helbeck  (,1898)  100.  Yks.  Speak  of  a  man 
as  yo  find  him,  Baring-Gould  Peniiyqks.  (1870)  145.  w.Yks.^a* 
Lan.  Yo'  munna  talk  so  much,  Lydia,  till  yo're  stronger,  Banks 
Forbidden  (ed.  1885)  xi ;  Lan.',  e.Lan.',  s.Lan.'  Chs.  There  were 
no  stint  I  can  tell  yo',  Croston  Enoch  Crump  (1887)  7:  Chs.' 
Stf.  Chronicle  (Oct.  25,  1901).  Der.  Monthly  Mag.  (1815)  II.  297  ; 
Der.'2,  nw.Der.',  Not.'  s.Not.  Emphatic  (J. P.K.).  Lei.',  War.2, 
Shr.2  (26)  s.Lan.',  nw.Der.'  (27)  e.Yks.  Emphatic  (R.S.).  (28) 
Sc.  A'  o'  j'ovv  ar  childer  o'  the  Maist  Hie,  Riddell  Ps.  (1857) 
Ixxxii.  6.  Der.  He'd  trounce  yow  if  ever  yow  came  on  his  land 
again,  Gilchrist  IVillowbrake  (1898)  2.  e.An.  Harris  East-ho 
(1902)  13.  Nrf.  Gillett  Sng.  Sol.  (i860)  Notes,  3.  Suf.',  Ess.' 
(29)  Slk.  Thomson  Drtimnieldale  (1901)  5. 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  proii.  In  phr.  (i)  you  and  all,  on 
your  account ;  see  below ;  (2)  —  have  only  the  half  of  it, 
see  below;  (3)  — ;«/«(/,  a  phr.  used  to  emphasize  a  previous 
statement ;  (4)  —  never  sen,  an  exclamation  of  surprise  ; 
'you  don't  say  so';  (5)  — sir,  a.  form  of  addressing  a  boy; 
(6)  —  ones,  you  ;  you  people  ;  see  One,  II.  8. 

(i)  w.Yks.'  'As'ts  you-and-all  I'll  doo't,'  i.e.  I  will  do  it  par- 
ticularly on  your  account,  for  whom  I  have  so  great  a  regard.  (2) 
N.I.'  A  reply  to  the  observation,  'I'm  glad  to  have  seen  you,' 
meaning  '  I  am  as  glad  as  you  are.'  (3)  w.Yks.  Ah'Il  not  stand 
that,  you  mind,  Churchman's  Mag.  (1870)  Vi.  29.  (4)  s.Lan.' 
(5)  Oxf.'  Kuum  an,  eus-  uur.  ^6)  Slk.  Better  hurry  up,  yowe 
yens,  Thomson  Z)r»m;)jfWn/f(i90i)  5.  Not.^  [Amer.  I  can't  get 
to  see  youuns  no  mo',  an'  youuns  tole  me  it  worn't  much  fur 
youuns  were  agoin'  to  the  '  Golding  Gates,'  Scribncr's  Mag.  (June 
1890)  715.] 

2.  Used  as  a  form  of  address  ;  geyi.  at  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence to  add  emphasis. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Oxf.' Comean,you,  I  beina'urry,  il/S.  orfrf.  Brks.' 
I  zaay,  you,  wher  bist  tliee  agwaain?  I.W.^  'I  zay,  you,  I  lowz 
'twuUraain  avore  long.'  '  Oi,  you,  zoo  do  I.'  Wil.'  This  word  is 
often  thrown  in  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  sometimes  as  a  kind  of 
query — 'Don't  you  think  so?' — but  usually  to  give  a  strong 
emphasis  to  some  assertion.  Dor.  You  vagabones !  You  foul- 
mouthed  scoundrels,  you!  C.  Hake  Dinah  Killow  (1901)  13. 
Cor.  I've  boft  [bought]  t%vo  pennard  o'  appuls,  you  (M.A.C.) ;  Cor.^ 
'  Where  be  'ee  goin',  you  ? '     '  Dunnaw,  you.' 

3.  Yourself.         s.Lan.'  Goo  an'  don  yo'. 

[On  the  disjunctive  use  of '  you '  see  the  Grammar.] 

4.  poss.  adj.   Your. 

w.Som.'  Very  common  in  speaking  to  children.  'Jimmy, come 
over-n  let  me  warsh  you  niddle  'ands'  [yeo  niid-l  an'z].  'Lizzy, 
mind  you  don't  dirt  you  pinny  '  [yiie  pee-nee]. 

5.  V.  To  address  a  single  person  as  '  you '  as  a  sign  of 
respect. 

Cum.*  He  was  me  maister  noo,  an'  sooa  ah  yoo'tem,  Sargisson 
Joe  Scoap  (1881)  76. 

6.  To  address  a  person  rudely  and  contemptuously  ;  to 
use  bad  language. 

Lin.'  She  began  to  yah  me,  and  ended  by  calling  me  anything 
but  a  lady.  n.Lin.'  To  'go  yawing  aboot '  is  a  phrase  meaning 
using  bad  language.  sw.Lin. '  She  called  her  and  yah'd  her  agen 
her  own  fireside.  She  began  to  yah,  and  to  call  mc  as  soon  as 
ever  I  came  in.     Lei.'  Do  ycaow  mane  to  bully  me!     Yeaow  as 


an't  got  a  acre  o'  land  i'  the  county  ?     Yeaow  come  here  to  bully 
me?     So  I  yeaowcd  him  out  o'  the  field. 

VOUCH,  YOUCK,  see  Yowch,  Yoke,  v.'^ 

YOUD,56.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Youth.  Fif.  SeeYoudith. 
Hence  (I)  Youdfu'.rtrf/'. youthful;  (2)  YoudlinjsA. a  stripling. 

(i)  Fif.     (2)  Fif.  Blyid  Jamie,  a  youdlin  like  a  fir  in  its  blossom. 

YOUDEN,  V.  and  sb.  Bnflf.'  1.  v.  To  move.  2.  To 
trouble  ;  to  agitate. 

He  nivver  youdent  himsel'  for  ass  muckle  's  he  lost. 
3.  sb.  The  act  of  moving.      4.  Inconvenience;  agitation. 

YOUDEN,  see  Yield,  v. 

YOUDENDRIFT,  s6.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  yowden- 
Frf. ;  and  in  forms  ewden-  Abd. ;  yown-  Sc.  Snow 
driven  by  the  wind. 

Sc.  I'll  be  lost,  I'm  feared  in  the  yowndrift,  Miller  Scenes  and 
i<',».  (1835)  xviii.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  To  my  Meg  I  bend  my  tour, 
Thro'  ewden  drift,  or  snawy-showr,  Shirrefs  Poems  (1790)  285. 
Frf.  As  chockin'  thick  as  yowden  drift,  Beattie  Aritha'  (c.  1820) 
51,  ed.  1882. 

YOUDITH,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  youdeth, 
yudith.     Youth.     See  Youd. 

Sc.  Sae  lang's  ye  hae  youdith  and  vigour,  Chamders  Sngs. 
(1829)11.361.  s.Sc.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  Gar  stilTen'd  age  like  youdith 
reel.  Watt  Poems  (1827)  109.  Slk.  Though  ye  want  yudith, 
gear,  an'  mense,  Hogg  Poems  (ed.  1865)  277.  Dmf.  In  youdeth 
my  looks  are  fast  fading,  I'm  nought  like  the  chiel  I  hae  been, 
Johnstone  Poems  (1820)  129. 

YOUFAT,  adj.     Obs.    Ayr.  (Jam.)    Diminutive,  puny. 

Thae  .  .  .  critics  get  up  wi'  sic  lang-nebbit  gallehooings  an' 
youfat  bravooras,  Edb.  Mag.  (Apr.  1821)  381. 

YOUF(F,  i^.  and  s6.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Also  written  yauff  Slk.; 
youph  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  yowf(f  Sc.  ;  and  in  forms  yof  Dmb.  ; 
yuflf  Sc.  (Jam.)  [jauf.]  1.  v.  To  bark  as  a  dog  ;  esp.  to 
bark  in  a  suppressed  manner.    Cf.  yafF,  v.' 

Sc.  They  all  set  up  a  barking,  . .  howling,  yelling,  and  youphing, 
Law  Memorialls  (ed.  1818)  224  (Jam,).  Cai.',  Bnff.'  Frf.  The 
watch-dogs  yirr'd  and  youf'd,  Beattie  Arnha'  (e.  1820)  56,  ed. 
1882.  Dmb.  We  heard  colly  yof  at  sic  an  hour,  Taylor  Poems 
(1827)  49.  Ayr.  The  yowffin'  dog,  Service  Notandunis  (1890I  95. 
Bwk.  He'd  j'ouffwi'  glee,  Calder  Poems  (1897)  iii.  Sllc.  Hogg 
Talcs  (1838)  705,  ed.  1866.  Kcb.  Cerberus  though  but  just  whelped 
Did  Stan'  an'  yuff,  Davidson  Thoughts  (1789)  41.  n.Cy.  Border 
Gl.  {Coll.  L.L.B.) 

2.  sb.  A  bark. 

Cai.'     Bntf.'  '  YouflF' conveys  the  notion  of  a  softer  sound  than 
'  youp.'   Lnk.  Colly  answers  wi'  a  youCf,  While  she  cries  in  a  fistle 
'  Chew  down,'  Watson  Poems  (1853J  42. 
YOUF(F,  see  Yowf(f. 

YOUGHTH,  sb.  Obs.  Hrt.  A  disease  in  sheep  ;  the 
same  as  '  moor-evil.'     Ellis  Shep.  Guide  (1750)  320. 

YOUGHYILLY-YORLIN,  sb.  Uls.  The  yellow- 
ammer,  Einbcrisa  citrinella.     (M.B.-S.) 

YOUK,YOUKFIT,YOULD,  see  Yewk.Yuckfit,  Yowl. 

YOULDER,     YOULDRING,    YOUL(E,    see    Yalder, 

Yoldring,  Yowl. 

YOULE,  int.    Obs.    Wor.    See  below.    See  Youling. 

On  Malvern  Hills,  when  the  common  people  fan  their  corn  and 

want  wind,  they  crie  by  way  of  invocation,  '  Youle,  j'oule,  youle,' 

which  word  (sais  Mr.  Aubrey)  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of  .Svolus, 

God  of  winds  (K.). 

YOULIN,  see  Yoldring. 

YOULING,  sb.  Obs.  Ken.  See  below.  See  Youle. 
There  is  an  odd  custom  used  in  these  parts  about  Keston  and 
Wickham,  in  Rogation  Week  ;  at  which  time  a  number  of  young 
men  meet  together  for  the  purpose,  and  with  a  most  hideous  noise, 
run  into  the  orchards,  and,  incircling  each  tree,  pronounce  tlicse 
words:  'Stand  fast,  root;  bear  well,  top;  God  send  us  a  youling 
sop.  Every  twig  apple  big.  Every  bough  apple  enow.'  For  which 
incantation  the  confused  rabble  expect  a  gratuity  in  money,  or 
drink.  . .  If  they  are  disappointed  .  .  .  they  with  great  solemnity 
anathematize  the  owners  and  trees.  .  .  '  It  seems  highly  probable 
that  this  custom  has  arisen  from  the  antient  one  of  Perambulaiion, 
.  .  .  and  as  the  heathens  supplicated  Eolus,  God  of  the  winds,  lor 
his  favorable  blasts,  so  in  this  custom  they  still  retain  his  name 
with  a  very  small  variation  ;  this  ceremony  is  called  Youling,' 
Hasted  Hist.  Ken.  in  Brand  Pup.  Antiq.  (1705')  I.  i77>  cd-  1813. 
YOULRING,  YOUM,  YOUM,  see  Yoldring,  Be,  I.  1, 
Oain. 
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YOUMATH,  YOU'N,  see  Yeomath,  Have,  I.  1. 

YOUND,  YOUNDER,  YOUNER,  see  Yond,  Undern, 
Yonder. 

YOUNG,  adj.  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  in  forms  yong  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  ;  youn'  Ess.'  [jur), 
jBrj.]  1.  adj.  In  comb,  (i)  Young  cuckoo, a  silly  person; 
one  who  is  easily  taken  in  ;  (2)  —curlew,  the  whimbrel, 
NiiMeiiiiis  phaeopus ;  (3)  —  folk,  a  newly-married  pair  ;  (4) 
-folks'  night  (or  day),  see  below  ;  (5I  —  grass,  clover  or 
other  annual  grass  sown  upon  arable  land,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  that  of  meadows  or  permanent  pasture ;  (6) 
— hind, a  deer-hunting  term:  a  female  deer  of  three  years; 
(7)  —  laird,  the  eldest  son  or  heir  of  a  '  laird  ' ;  (8)  -like,  as 
if  young  again;  (9)— lying-in,  a  miscarriage;  apremature 
confinement;  (loj  — one,achild;  (11)— stock, youngsteers 
and  heifers  of  any  age  between  six  or  eight  months  and 
two  years  ;  (12)  —tide,  ?a  tide  just  on  the  turn  after  the 
ebb;  (13) —  time,  youth  ;  (14) —youth,  a  youth  ;  a  young 
man  or  woman  not  of  age;  (15)  Younger  mak,  the  young 
people. 

(0  e.Hmp.  (W.M.E.F.)     (a)  Som.  SwAlNSON  Birch  (1885")  199. 

(3)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Gall.  The  young  fowk  are  surrounded  by  the 
people  at  the  wedding,  Mactaggart  Encyd.  (1824)  447,  ed.  1876. 

(4)  Cum.*  In  the  country  round  Keswick  married  people  assemble 
on  some  appointed  evening,  soon  after  Christmas,  at  the  principal 
inn  in  the  parish  to  partake  of  a  roast-beef  and  sweet-pie 
supper,  and  to  enjoy  themselves  with  dancing  and,  former^,  cards; 
this  meeting  is  succeeded  in  a  night  or  two  by  a  similar  one  of 
young  people,  and  is  called  young-fwoks'  neet  (s.v.  Oaldfvvoks' 
neet).  (5,6)  w.Som.i  (7)  Sc.  (A.W.)  Per.  Though  1  hadna  seen 
him  sin'  he  was  a  bairn,  I  kcnt  it  was  the  young  laird,  for  he  was 
his  father  a'  owre,  Pitcoonans  (1899)  21.  (8)  Gall.  It  makes  me 
young-like  again  to  hear  there  is  still  a  man  wha  thinks  on  the 
Covenants  and  the  blue  banner  wi'  the  denty  white  cross,  Crockett 
Standard  Bearer  {iZg^)i6Z.  (9)  Wm.  (B.K.)  (lo)  w.Yks.'  Hrf. 
'E  wuz  winein  away  er  says  just  like  a  sick  young-un,  IVhy  John 
{Coll.  L.LB.).  Oxf.  (G.O.)  Dev.  She  wrote  on  her  dying  bed 
beggin'  o'  me  to  'dopt  her  young  un,  Mortimer  IV.  Moors  (1895) 
42.  (11^  w.Soni.*  1  can't  keep  so  much  young-stock  to  winter,  I 
must  bird  a  lot  o'  it.  nw.Dev.i  (12)  Gall.  These  fishermen  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  '  young '  tide  in  order  to  examine  their  lines 
and  creels,  Gallovidian  (1902)  IV.  70.  (13)  Nrf.  I'll  tell  ye  th'  words 
I  used  ter  say  termy  old  wumman  in  our  young  time,  when  her  and 
me,  happen,  didn't  allust  think  alike,  Mann  Dittditch  (1902)  40. 
(14)  Chs.i,  Glo.  (H.K.),  e.An.i  (15)  Cum.  The  younger  mak 
hurried  ahint  them,  Anderson  Ballads  (ed.  i8o8)  172. 

2.  Youngest. 

Sc.  The  young  son  and  the  aid  ane  (Jam.  Suppl.). 

3.  Unmarried;  aXsom-phr.youvgforviairiage. 
w.Som.i  Of  a  man  of  sixty  it  would  be  said,  '  No,  he's  a  young 

man — he  wad-n  never  a-married.'  Cor.  A  'young  man'  in 
Cornwall  means  a  bachelor;  he  may  be  eighty  years  of  age,  but 
he  is  'young'  still;  it  was  said  of  a  very  young  bride,  'she  du 
look  a  pretty  lot  better  than  when  she  was  young,'  Hammond  Cor. 
Parish  (1897)  343  ;  Cor.^  'Are  j'ou  j-oung  or  married  ? '  isaqucstion 
that  may  be  addressed  without  raising  a  smile  to  a  man  or  woman 
of  mature  years.  w.Cor.  She  is  an  old  woman — 76,  but  young  still 
(M.A.C.). 

4.  Of  time :  early  ;  not  far  advanced. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  n.Yks.T'week's  young  yit  (I.W.).  w.Yks.  (J. W.) 
Nrf.  '  How  du  yar  gal  git  on  at  Norwich  ? '  'Wall,  lean  hardly  say 
at  the  present.  She  only  want  [went]  last  week,  so  the  time  is 
young  '  (W.R.E. ).     Ess.'  The  day's  yet  young. 

5.  Coinpar.   Used  absolutely  for  '  the  younger.' 

Sc.  Some  tile-drains  made  by  Mr.  M'Lagan,  younger,  of  Pum- 
pherston,  Mid-Lothian,  in  Oct.  1847,  were  choked  up,  Stephens 
Farm  Bk.  (1849')  II.  633,  ed.  1851. 

6.  V.   To  bring  forth  young ;  to  breed. 

Nrf.  Old  rat-catchers  tell  me  he  [the  little  red  rat]  doesn't 
'young'  till  late,  Emerson  Birds,  (ye.  (ed.  1895)  361.  w.Soni.* 
Said  of  any  animal  except  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  which 
have  all  their  special  word.  '  I  zee  the  bitch'v  young  cd  ;  how 
many  have  her  a-got?'  '  Dh'oa-|  kyat- oa'n  yuung-cc  naut  eet-s 
vau-rtnait.'    'Thick  there  doe's  gwain  toyoungy  purty  quick,  I  see.' 

YOUNGEDEND,  56.  Yks.  The  younger  folk.  w.Yks. 
Leeds  Mere.  Suppl.  (July  29,  1899). 

YOUNGEN-HOOK,  sb.  Dor.  A  large  chopping  reap- 
hook.    w.Dor.  (C.V.G.) 


YOUNGERMER,  ad/,  and  56.  Lakel.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan. 
[ju-r)3(r)m3(r.]       1.  adj.   Younger. 

Lalcel.2  Cum.  The  youngcrmcr  bairns,  at  heeds  and  cross  sat 
laikin,  Anderson  Ballads  (1805)  48.     w.Yks.  (J.W.^,  ne.Lan.l 

2.  Comb.  Youngermer  end,  the  younger  people. 
Lakel.*  T'youngermer  end  o'  them  hed  gian  ta  bed. 

3.  sb.  Young  people.    Cum.  G!.  (1851) ;  Cum.* 
YOUNGLIN(G,i6.  andar^'.    Sc.    Also  in  form  younklin 

Rnf.     [jBqlin.]       1.  sb.   A  youngster. 

Elg.  My  younglings  do  with  others  mingle  Round  many  a  doited 
cuckold's  ingle,  Blackhall  Lays  (1849)  87.  Frf.  Round  the  fire 
the  younglins  creep,  Content  on  every  side,  MoRisoN  Pofwis  (1790) 
47.  Edb.  Thae  hingin'  sprays  that  bield  the  mavis'  eggs.  Will  sune 
be  prappers  for  its  younglin's  legs,  Lear.mont  Poems  (1791)  Ii6. 
2.  adj.   Young ;  youthful. 

Frf.  Ye  younglin'  brood,  on  whom  nae  trace  O'  manhood  yet 
appears.  Watt  Poet.  Sketches  (1880)  24.  Rnf.  Wi'  snaw  he  dr.-ipes 
the  earth,  To  grace  the  younklin' towmond's  birth.  Young  PiWi<;r5 
(1865)48.  Ayr.  Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  sev'ral  ways; 
■The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest,  Burns  Colter's  Sat.  IVi^ht 
(1785)  St.  i8.  Dmf.  The  younglin'  jauds,  were  they  never  sae 
shy.  Aye  buskit  their  best  when  the  Laird  gaed  by,  Reid  Poems 
(1894)  77. 

[1.  OE.  geoiti^liiis^,  a  youth  (Sweet).] 

YOUNGNESS,  56.     Yks.  Cor.     Youthfulness. 

w.Yks.  I  set  ro  store  by  youngness,  Hiram.  I  alius  did  say  that 
a  wise  head  war  th'  best  thing  a  man  could  hcv,  Sutcliffe 
Shameless  IVayne  (1900)  120;  (J.W.)  Cor.  Is  the  maid  stealing 
all  the  youngness  from  his  face  for  her  own?  Quiller-Couch 
Spanish  Maid  (i8g8)  86. 

YOUNGSOME,  adj     Obs.    Sc.    Youthful. 

Abd.  Sic  youngsome  sangs  are  sairless  frae  my  mou',  Ross 
Helenore  (1768)  115  (Jam.). 

YOUNGSTER,  ffrf/.    Obs.    Suf    Younger  of  two. 

One  of  my  school-fellows  wasalwaysdistinguishedby  'youngster 
Parker'  from  his  elder  brother. 

YOUNKER,  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Nhp.  Nrf. 
Cor.  Also  written  yunker  e.Lan.' ;  and  in  form  yonker 
Sc.     [ju-r)ka(r,jE'r)k3(r.]     Ayoungster ;  ayouth  ;  a  child. 

Sc.  He's  escorted  by  younkers,  Anra.  Jock,  an'  Ann,  Wi'  kettle, 
pat,  an'  fryin'  pan,  Young  Pictures  (1865)  161.  Frf.  An  ill-deedy 
younker  had  plundered  his  nest.  Watt  Poet.  Sketches  (1880  29. 
s.Sc.  Each  season  to  the  rustic  younker  brings  Anticipated  joy, 
Allan  PocHw  (1887)  55.  Lth.  A  yonker  or  two  were  visible  in 
the  party,  but  mostly  the  multitude  was  composed  of  human  units 
and  specimens  on  the  shady  side  of  five  and  twenty,  Lumsden 
Sheep-head  (1892)  279.  Dwk.  My  heart  never  yet  has  forgot  the 
bright  days  When  as  younkers  we  speeled  up  the  heather-clad 
braes,  Calder  Poems  (1897)  59.  Feb.  Now,  biyth,  the  younkers 
raise  tae  dance.  Lintoim  Green  (1685)  93,  ed.  1817.  Gall.  I  was  a 
gye  het-livered  younker  at  that  time,  Crockett  Dark  o'  Moon 
(1902)  146.  n.Cy.  Hearne  Gl.  Rob.  Glo.  (1810)  (s.v.  Kemelyng). 
w.Yks.  I  thought  he  treated  me  over  much  like  a  younker, 
Snowden  IVeb  0}  Weaver  (1896)  v.  Lan.  I  think  I  shall  look 
after  that  younker.  Banks  Manch.  Man  (1876")  xii.  e.Lan.* 
se.Lin.  He's  a  fine  younker  (J.T.B.).  Nhp.  Misses  the  idle 
younker  from  her  side,  Clare  Shep.  Calendar  (1827")  69.  Nrf. 
The  four  capstan-men,  net-stower,  and  younker  lived  in  the  fore- 
castle, Emerson  Son  of  Fens  (1892)  58.  Cor.  When  I  was  a 
younker,  Blackw.  Mag.  (Dec.  18281  741. 

[But  that  same  younker  soone  was  overthrowne, 
Spenser  F.  Q.  (15961  bk.  iv.  i.  11.  IXDn.  jonck-heer,  a 
young  gentleman  (Hexham).] 

YOUNKLIN,  see  Younglin(g. 

YOUNKLINGS,  sb.  pi.  Der.'  'Holders'  used  in 
thatching,     (s.v.  Sprinklings.) 

YOUP,  YOUPH,  see  Yaup,  v.,  Youf(f. 

YOUR,  poss.  adj.  Var.  dial,  forms  and  uses  in  Sc. 
Irel.  and  Eng.  L  Dial,  forms:  (i)  Eower,  (2)  Ya,  (3) 
Yah,  (4)  Yahr,  (5)  Yair,  (6)  Yar,  (7)  Yawer,  (8)  Yawwar, 
(9)  Year,  (10)  Yer,  (11)  Yere,  (12)  Yir,  (13)  Yoar,  (14) 
Yooar,  (15)  Yor,  (16)  Yore,  (17)  Yower,  ( 18)  Yowr,  ( 19 )  Yur. 

(i)  Shr.  Bound  Piwmir.  (1876V  (2,  3)  Saf.>  (4)  w.Yks.  Ah 
cud  smell  yahr  stinkin'  gas-lime,  Binns  IVilsden  Originals  ,1889) 
••  5-  (5)  Chs.'  I  think  yair  men  are  not  very  good  ploughmen. 
(6)  Lin.  It's  at  yar  hands  I'll  seek  'em,  Gilbert  Riigge (1S66)  11.  113. 
e.An.=,  Suf.i  (7)  w.Yks.' Whear's  yawer  Tom  ?  ii.  a86.  (8)  Cum.' 
In/rod.  14.  (9)  Kid.  The  spike  of  yeer  handle  is  longer  nor  mine, 
Barrington  Sketches  (1827-32)   II.  123.     (10)  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.) 


YOURN 


[590] 


YOW 


ue.Sc.The  wheels  o'yer  chairiot,  Grken  Gordouhaven  (1887)  156. 
Abd.  I'se  nig  yer  lugs,  Alexander /o/(««y  Gibb  (1871)  iii.  Wgt. 
Tliey'U  be  fair  aneuchtae  yer  face,  Saxon  Gall.  Gosip{i8i&)  3.  Ir. 
Are  ye  regular  in  yer  duties?  Lever //.  Z.o;r.  (18391  vi.  Wxf.i 
Nhb.  To  luik  efter  yer '  interests,'  Clare  Love  of  Lass  (1890)  I.  56. 
Cum.'  Wm.  On  yer  father's  knee,  HurroN  Bran  New  IVark 
(1785")  1.  48.  e.Vks.',  w.Yks.'  Lan.  Yer  chilther,  Hamerton 
Wende) holme  (1869)  Ixii.  ne.Lan.'  Not.  Wheer's  3'er  broom- 
stick? Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  11.  Der.  Yer  new  shawl,  Good 
IVds.  (1881)  842.  Lin.  If  yer  want  to  know  yer  fortuns,  Gilberl 
Riiggc  (1866)  II.  63.  War.  Stop  yer  clack  ooman  (J.R.W.). 
Nrf.  GiLLETT  Siig.  Sol.  (i860)  Notes,  3.  Ken.  I've  taught  ye  the 
Word  from  yer  youth  up,  Carr  .<4>-«i  0/  Lord  U899)  15.  Sur. 
I'll  drink  yer  'ealth,  Bickley  Sur.  Hills  (1890)  I.  i.  Hmp.  Ai'l 
gie  ya  a  sock  on  yer  hfid  (H.R.).  n.Wil.  Yer  love  ur  better'n 
wine,  Kite  Siig.  Sol.  (c.  i860)  i.  2.  Dor.  You  an"  yer  missus, 
Cornh.  Mag.  (Sept.  1900)  308.  e.Dev.  Pulman  Sitg.  Sol.  (i860) 
1.4.  Cor.  Yer  man'll  send 'ee  money,  tummels  ov  money  !  Harris 
Wheal  Veor  (1901)  63.  (11)  n.Lan.  It  wod  ha'e  done  ye're  eyes 
gud,  Morris  Iiivas.  o'  U'stoit  (1867).  (12)  ne.Sc.  True's  yir 
clatter,  Green  (7o)-rfoH/rai«rH  (1887)  51.  (13)  s.Lan.i  (14)  Cum.* 
Introd.  14.  (15)  Sc.  (Jam.  Supfil.)  Nhb.  Aa  divvn't  mind  ivver 
hevin'  made  yor  acquaintance.  Pease  Mark  o'  the  Deil  (1894^  18. 
Lan.  Keep  yor  brass  an'  welcome,  Clegg  David's  Loom  (1894) 
20.  Der.  Wesh  yo'r  face  an'  don  yo'r  cap,  Gilchrist  Peaklaiid 
(1897)  39.  War.^  Introd.  15.  (16)  w.Yks.  Bvwater  Gossips,  18. 
s.Lan.*  Chs.  Th'  hask  wind  .  .  .  made  yore  flesh  creep,  Croston 
Enoch  Crump  (1887)  8.  Der.'  Nrf.  'Is  blood  be  upon  yore  'ead, 
Forbes  Orfrf />s/i  (1901)  150.  (i7)w.Yks.'5  (j8;  Der.  Beggin' 
yowr  pardon,  Gilchrist  IVillowbrake  (1898)  38.  (19)  e.Lan.* 
s.Wor.  (H.K.) 

II.  Dial.  uses.  1.  In  phr.  (i) your  day,  your  lifetime  ; 
all  your  days  ;  (2)  —  sider,  a  native  of  the  same  district  as 
the  person  addressed. 

(1)  Sc.  (A.W.)  N.I.'  The  watch  will  last  you  your  day.  (2) 
w.Yks.  We  are  now  as  a  community,  composed  partly  of  musical- 
voiced  Yahrsiders,  or  one-time  farmer-lads  from  southern  centres 
of  agricultural  importance,  Binns  Vill.  to  Town  (1882)  22;  He 
sahnds  lahke  a  Yahr-sahder  bi  his  talk  (B.K.). 
2.  Belonging  to  the  family  or  household  of  the  person 
addressed  ;  gat.  used  before  proper  names. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  N.I.'  Your  uns.  w.Yks.  O  shudn't  loike  yore 
Sammy  to  come  in  just  nah,  Bywater  Gossips,  18.  War.^  Your 
Mary  (s.v.  Our)  ;  War.*  s.War.'  '  Have  you  seen  our  Fred  ? ' 
'  Ah,  he's  gone  along  of  your  Dan '  (s.v.  Our).     Oxf.  (G.O.) 

YOURN,  pron.  and  poss.  adj.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  the 
midl.  and  s.  counties  and  Amer.  Also  in  forms  yorn 
w.Yks.'  Nhp.'  War.'^  Shr.^  ;  youan  Suf.'  1.  pron.  Yours. 
w.Yks.'  This  word  is  not  very  common  ;  w.Yks.^  That's  no 
business  of  yourn.  Stf.'  s.Stf.  Ellis  Promtnc.  (1889)  V.  484. 
Der,2,  nw.Der.',  Not.'.  Lin.'  n.Lin.'  It  is  n't  yourn,  an'  niver  was, 
nor  niver  will  be.  sw.Lin.'  Rut.'  It  bisn't  yourn.  Lei.',  Nhp.', 
War.S",  se.Wor.',  Shr.^.  Hrf.',  Glo.'  s.Oxf.  That  old  mother  o' 
yourn  did  that  to  cheat  me  out  o'  my  rights,  Rosemary  Chi/icrns 
(1895)208.  Brks.'  w.Mid.  Give  me  mine,  and  you  keep  yourn 
(W.P.M.).  Nrf.  She  be  yourn  when  we  ha'  got  her  unloaden, 
Longman's  Mag.  (Nov.  1902)  50.  Suf.'  Ess.  The  boy's  mine  ;  and 
..  .he's  yourn,BuR»iESTERZ,o«"5  ^/i«  (1901)  181.  Ken.'  Sur.We 
mun  find  out  as  near  as  may  be  how  much  George  got,  leaving  out 
yourn,  parson,  Bicklev  Sur.  Hills  (i8go)  Ill.vi.  Sus.'  (S.v.  Hisn). 
Hmp.'  If  he  be'ant  yourn,  he  must  be  ourn.  I.W.'^  Wil.  Slow 
Gl.  {1892').  Dor.  Them  there  legs  o'  yourn  should  be  pretty  well 
stretched  by  now,  Francis  Fiander's  Widow  (1901)  pt.  11.  v.  Som. 
Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eiig.  (1825).  Dev.  There's  not  much 
difference  between  my  daughter  and  yourn,  Reports  Provinc. 
(1884J.  Ccr.3  [Amer.  '  Your'n  ? '  I  says.  'Mine  an'  his'n,' he 
says,  Westcott  David  Hanim  (1900)  i.] 

2.  Used  elliptically  :  your  husband. 

s.Stf.  Does  yourn  make  a  fuss  about  his  starched  things  ? 
PiNNOcK  Blk.  Cy.  Ann.  ,1895). 

3.  poss.  adj.  Your. 

Sur.  If 'ee  canna  tell  yourn  naame  loike  a  maiin,  the  porch  be 
good  enou'  for  'ee,  Bickley  Sur.  Hills  (1890)  II.  vi.  e.Sus.  Nor 
tain  t  t'fust  time,  neither,  as  yourn  harses  ha'  saved  a  good  chap 
from  t'gallows,  Longman's  Mag.  fjuly  1898)  256. 

YOURN,  sec  Yoorn. 

YOURS,  poss.  pron.  e. An.  The  house  of  the  person 
spoken  to. 

e.An.'   1  shall  go  to-morrow  to  yours  (s.v.  Mine).     Nrf.  What 


were  that  you  was  a-saying  about  a  man  bein'  at  yours?  Gibbon 
Beyond  Compare  (1888,1  II.  vi.    Suf.  I  was  going  to  yours  (M.E.R.). 

YOU'S,  poss.  adj.    Sur.     Your. 

That  nevey  of  parson's  is  alius  at  you's  heels,  Bickley  Sur. 
Hills  •  1890)  II.  i. 

YOUS,  pron.  Irel.  Amer.  Aus.  Also  in  forms  youse 
Amer.  Aus. ;  yowz  Don.  You  ;  used  when  speaking  to 
more  than  one  person.     Cf.  yeas. 

Ir.  Boj's,  boj's— look  j'ousat  that,  Barlow  Z.i5fo»i«f/ (1895)  225. 
N.I.'  Yous  can't  get  commin'  through  this  way.  Don.  Done ! 
An'  yous,  boys,  are  all  witness  iv  this,  Pearson's  Mag.  (July  1900) 
50.  s.Ir.  Yowz  live  to  a  powerful  age  here  under  the  water, 
Croker  Leg.  (1862)  201.  [Amer.  Youse  fellysisgettin'  that  mule 
all  excited,  Lloyd  Chronic  Loafer  (1901)  57.  Aus.  We  can  wait 
till  Hamlet  comes,  if  youse  fellows  are  game,  Longman's  Mag. 
(Aug.  1901)  301.] 

YOUST,  V.  and  sb.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  1.  v.  To  talk 
idly  and  loosely  with  volubility  and  noise.  2.  sb.  Idle, 
loose,  and  noisy  conversation. 

YOUST,  see  Use,  v. 

YOUSTER,  V.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Nhb.  Also  written 
yowster  N.Cy.'^  To  fester.  n.Cy.  (K.);  Bailey  (1721) ; 
N.Cy.'^  Hence  Youstered,  ppl.  adj.  puffed  or  swollen  in 
the  cellular  membranes  of  the  skin.     Nhb.' 

YOUTBY,  see  Out-by(e. 

YOUTH,  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Chs.  Der.  Also  in  form 
yowth  w.Yks.'  s.Chs.'  [jiijj.]  1.  In  cotiip.  (i)  Youth- 
time,  young  days ;  (2)  -wort,  the  common  sundew, 
Drosera  rotundifotia. 

(i)  Rnf.  The  smiles  o' the  frien's  o'  my  youth-time  to  share, 
Mitchell  Wee  Steeple  (1840)  73.  (2)  Edb.  Pennecuik  Wks. 
(1715)  161,  ed.  1815. 

2.  A  male  person  of  any  age. 

n.Cy.  A  fine  old  youth,  Grose  (1790);  N.Cy.'  s.Chs.'  We 
speakofan  'uwdyuwth  '  as  well  as  of  a 'yiinggyuwth.'   Der.' Ois. 

3.  A  person  of  waggish  or  disorderly  character. 
w.Yks.'  Bewar  on  him,  as  I  knaw  him  to  be  a  yowth. 

4.  Used  jocularly  of  an  inanimate  object. 

s.Chs.'  A  man  told  me  he  had  worn  'this  yowth,'  meaning  his 
flannel  waistcoat,  through  the  summer. 

YOUTHEID,  YOUTHER,  see  Youthhood,  Ewder. 

YOUTHHOOD,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Sc.  Also  in  forms 
youtheid,  youthied.   The  state  of  youth.   Also  used  CT/Zr/i. 

Elg.  O  gentle  Bell !  thy  youthied  morn  Show'd  like  the  op'ning 
flow'r,  CouPER  Poetry  (1804)  I.  210.  Abd.  Willy  in  his  grey  old 
age,  as  in  his  green  'youtheid,'  dearly  loved  the  marvellous, 
Alexander  Notes  and  Sketches  (1877)  xxi.  Per.  Your  youth-hood 
makes  you  fickle  yet,  NicoL  Poems  (1766)  120.  Kcb.  Satan  finds 
a  swept  chamber,  for  the  most  part,  in  youthhood,  Rutherford 
Lett.  (1660)  clxxvii. 

[As  the  courss  askis  of  jowtheid,  Barbour  Bruce  (1375) 
L  334.     OE.  geo!;ophad,  state  of  youth  (Sweet).] 

YOUTHIR,  sb.  Obs.  Ags.  (Jam.)  In  phr.  yotit/iir  0/ 
(he  sod,  the  red  ashes  of  turf.    See  Ewder. 

YOUTHY,  adj.    Sc.    [jujji-]      1-  Youthful. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Per.  Whaure'er  there  is  a  wanton  ploy  amo'  the 
youthy  folk.  Ford  Haip  (1893')  152.  Rnf.  The  auld  man  look'd 
sae  youthy  like,  Fraser  Poet.  Chimes  (1853')  29.  Ayr.  A  youthy 
and  luscious  twinkling  in  his  eyes,  Galt  Gilhaiec  (1823)  i. 

Hence  Youthiness,  sb.  youthfulness. 

Ayr.  I  was,  for  the  time,  anew  creature,  .  .  a  sort  of  youthiness 
that  lasted  sometimes   more   than  a  fortnight,  Galt  Sleam-boal 
(1822)  2  (Jam.). 
2.  Affecting  youthful  habits  or  dress. 

Sc.  I'se  warran  she's  nae  less  than  three  score,  but  she's  as 
youthie  as  gin  she  warna  out  o'  her  teens  (Jam.). 

YOUT(T,  see  Yowt. 

YOVE,  V.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  1.  To  talk  in  a  free, 
facetious,  and  familiar  way  ;  to  chatter  fast  through  high 
spirits;  csp.m -phr.  toyove  and  crack.    Cf.  tove. 

Sc.  This  term  includes  the  idea,  that,  although  a  good  deal  be 
said,  it  is  rather  of  a  trivial  nature,  or  little  to  the  purpose. 
2.  To  go  at  a  round  pace.     Lth. 

YOW,  n.'  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Also  in  form  yew 
w.Yks.^  [jou.]  1.  V.  To  yelp  or  howl  as  a  dog ;  to 
caterwaul.     Cf.  yaw,  v.''- 

Cld.  (Jam.)  Nhb.  Aal  the  dogs  in  their  leashes  commenced 
yow-yow-yowin',  like  mad,  an'  I   knaa'd  the  hare  wes  started. 
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Peask  Afaik  o'  l/ie  Deil  (1894)  ga  ;  The  Imrly-buily  o'  dogsyowin', 
ib.  93. 
2.  sb.  The  noise  made  by  a  howling  dog. 

w.Yks.'  They  [the  shepherds'  dogs]  '  set  up  such  a  yew,  yew, 
yew  ! '  (s.v.  Yowl). 

YOW,  v}  Lan.  Also  in  form  yeaw  s.Lan.i  fje.]  To 
tug;  to  draw  ;  fig.  to  struggle,  esp.  with  food. 

Aw  seid  'im  yowin  away  at  a  four  pound  loaf  an  awf  a  cheese 
(S.W.) ;  A  yowin  un  natterin  sensashun  ut  set  in  abeawt  th' 
region  o'  my  meight  poke,  Staton  B.  Shullie  Maiicli.  42.  s.Lan,* 
He  yeaws  terrable  hard  for  a  livin'. 

YOW,  see  Hew,  v},  How(e,  adj. 

YOWCH,  :;.  Sc.  Also  written  youch.  [jaux-l  To 
bark. 

Gall.  As  soon  as  ever  I  could  get  near  the  onstead  foryowching 
dogs,  Crockett  Raiders  (1894)  iv;  The  dogs  came  barking  and 
youching  round  the  corner,  ib.  Grey  Man  (18961  xxvii. 

YOWDEN,  V.  Yks.  [jou'dan.]  1.  To  bend ;  to 
slacken  ;  to  yield  ;  to  submit ;  to  hearken,  pay  attention. 

n.Yks.' ;  n.Yks.'  '  She  3'owdens  badly,' — as  the  gossips  say  of 
an  ill-assorted  match,  — she  submits  to  her  husband  reluctantly. 
'  Seea  stunt,  you'd  as  good  try  te  yowden  a  yak  steeak,'  so  stupid 
that  you  might  as  well  try  to  bend  an  oak  post.  '  Yowden  't  a  bit,' 
allow  it  to  slacken,  said  of  a  stretched  rope.  m.Yks.' 
2.  Phr.  to  yowden  at  the  eyes,  to  evince  by  weeping  one's 
tardy  penitence  or  submission.  n.Yks.'^  3.  Of  a  fissure 
in  a  rock  or  the  earth  :  to  enlarge,  expand.    n.Yks.^ 

YOWDEN,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  youden. 
Tired,  wearied. 

Sc.  Herd  Coll.  Siigs.  (1776)  Gl.  Lnk.That  for  hersakehe  was 
not  yowden,  Ramsay  Christ's  Kirk,  I.  st.  xviii.  s.Sc.  Though  my 
wallet  was  yape  my  heart  was  youden,  Wilson  Tales  (.1839) 
V.  322. 

YOWDENDRIFT,  see  Youdendrift. 

YOWDLIN,  ppl.  adj.    Obs.    Fif.  (Jam.)    Dilatory. 

Ye're  a  3'owdlin  elf 

YOWDRING,  see  Yoldring. 

YOW(E,  sb.  Sc.  Dur.  Lan.  Brks.  1.  A  dial,  form  of 
'  ewe.' 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Dey  hed  sax  shaela  yows,  Stewart  Tales 
(1892)  244.  Cai.',  w.Dur.',  s.Lan.'  Brks.  Drippin'  like  an  old 
yow,  Hayden  Round  our  Vill.  (1901)  96. 

2.  Vhv.  yotle)i  yoiv,  a  person  supposed  to  be  unwholesome, 
as  subject  to  much  expectoration.    n.Sc,  (Jam.) 

3.  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  man. 

Abd.  He  may  be  disna  wear  gowd-rimmed  specs  fin  he  cud  see 
best  athoot  them,  like  that  muckle  yow,  Tammie  Fraser,  Abd.  IVkly. 
Fire  Press  •  Sept.  15.  1900'). 

YOWER,  YOWEYONUT,  see  Ewer,  Earth-nut. 

YOWEYORNUT,  sb.  Cum.  Also  written  -yornet 
Cum.*  The  pig-nut,  Biiiiiiiin  Jle.xnosiim.  Science  Gossip 
(1876)  116  ;  Cum.*  (s.v.  Yowe-yorlin).     See  Earth  nut. 

YOWF(F,  sb.,  V.  and  adv.  Sc.  Also  written  youf  Sc. 
(Jam.);  youff  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bnff.'  [jauf.]  1.  sb.  A  smart, 
swinging  blow.     See  Gouf(f. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Lnk.  My  heart  played  dowf  'gainst  my  ribs  wi'  a 
yowf,  Johnston  Poems  (1869)  176.  Edb.  Swith  !  tak  the  dowie 
slut  a  yowlT.  R.  Wilson  Poems  (1822)  53. 

2.  V.   To  beat  ;  to  drive  or  send  forcibly. 

Sc.  Mackav.  n.Sc.  (Jam.),  Bn£f.'  Abd.  They  yowff'd  the  ba' 
frae  dyke  to  dj'ke,  Skinner  Poems  (1809)  41. 

3.  adv.   With  a  heavy  fall.     Bnft? 
YOWFlF,  see  Youf(f. 

YOWISWORTH,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  Also 
written  yowsworth.  A  proportion  of  odal-Iand  equal  to 
one-tenth  of  a  'pennyland.' 

YOWK,  t'.'  Chs.  Not.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Also  in  form 
yaik  s.Chs.'  To  howl ;  to  bawl ;  of  a  dog  :  to  yelp,  give 
tongue.     See  Howk,  v.^ 

s.Chs.'  Ee  yuwkt  un  skrahj'kt,  dhCln  it  maid  mi  sori  tO  aa'rkn 
im.  Not.  The  dogs  has  lit  of  it  now,  hark  to  them  yowkin'  (L. C.M.I. 
Lei.'     Nhp. 1  How  that  woman  goes  yowkin  about  !   Nhp. ^,  War. ^^ 

YOWK,  v.=    Yks.    To  beat. "  See  Howk,  v.'  4. 

w.Yks.  I'll  yowk  thee  rig,  Leeds  Merc.  SiiJ-pl.  t_Dec.  20,  1890). 

YOWK,  see  Gowk,  sb.'',  Howk,  v.'^ 

YOWL,  v.,  sb.  and  int.  In  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  Irel. 
Eng.  and  Amer.  Also  written  yoiil  Sc.  (  Jam.)  N.Cy.' 
Dur.'  Yks.  Der.2  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.» ;  youle  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  yowll 


Abd.;  and  in  forms  yeawl  s.Lan.';  yeul  Sc. ;  yewl 
e.Yks.' ;  yole  Glo.';  yool  Sc.  Nhb.>  Lakel.^  Cum."* 
n.Yks.^;_youId  11. Cy.;  yule  Lnk.  Nhb.'  Wm.  (jaul  ;  jiil, 
w.Yks.  jal,  Lan.  jel,  s.Cy.  jeul.]  1.  v.  To  howl  ;  to  cry 
loudly  or  piteously  ;  to  yelp  as  a  dog.     Cf.  yawl,  i".' 

Sc.  A  dog  winna  yowl  if  ye  strike  him  wi'  a  bane,  Ramsay 
Prov.  (1737  .  Sh.I.  Wir  peerie  dug  wis  jumpin'  an'  yowlinaboot 
me,  Burgess  Sketches  (2nd  ed.)  67.  Or.I.  Hid  wus  her  that  meed 
a'  the  sair  meen  an'  lood  yowlin",  Fehcusson  A'<t(h6/«  (1884)  246. 
Cai.'  Abd.  That  gart  him  yowll  and  claw't,  Skinner  Pu«Mi  (1809) 
46.  Frf.  The  foxes  wildly  yowl'd,  Beattie  Aniha'  (c.  1820)  56, 
ed.  1882.  Per.  The  dogs  yaufit  an'  youl'd.  Ford  Harp  1893)  183. 
S.SC  (Jam.)  Rnf.  It  made  me  yelp,  and  yeul,  and  yell,  R.  Sempill 
Saniiy  Briggs  (ed.  1849)  1.  51.  Lnk.  Yuling  and  rubbing  his  mouth 
with  his  foot,  Graham  IVrilings  (1883;  H.  102.  Slk.  When  the 
dowgs  are  left  at  hame  they  keep  upsiccanayowlin,  Chr.  North 
A'oiVfS  (ed.  1856)  IV.  95.  Gall.  MACTAGCART^/icvf/.  (i824\  Kcb. 
Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  67.  N.I.'  n.Cy.  Border  Gl.  {Coll. 
L.L.B.) ;  N.Cy.i,  Nhb.»,  Dur.',  Lakel.=,  Cum.'"  Wni.  When  t'wind 
yuled  out  sea  hee.  Whitehead  Leg.  (1859)  26.  n.Yks.'^^* 
e.Yks.  Marshall  Riir.  Ecoii.  (1788)  ;  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'  w.Yks. 
Hutton  Tour  to  Caves  {\-j&i)  \  w.Yks.'^^s  x,an.',  ne.Lan.',  e.Lan.', 
s.Lan.'  Chs.' Th' dog yowit  aw  neet ;  there'll  be  a  death.  s.Chs.', 
Der.",  Not.  (W.H.S.),  Lin.',  n.Lin.',  sw.Lin.',  Lei.',  Nhp.' 
s.Wor.  What  be'st  a  yowlin'  at  ?  owld  yur  n'ise  a  tell  'ee  (H.K.). 
Shr.'  If  yo'  tie'n  that  dog  up,  'e'll  yowl  all  night,  an'  I  shanna  get  a 
wink  o' sleep;  Shr.^  Shr.,  Hrf.  Bound  Provinc.  (1876).  Glo.'», 
Brks.',  e.An.'  Nrf.  Those  Dutchmen,  they  yowled  and  cried, 
Forbes  Orfrf/"i's/i  (190 1 )  184.  Suf.  To  make  that  seemingly  discon- 
tented noise  that  barndoor  fowls  affect  when  it  is  going  to  rain, 
e.An.  Daily  Times  (1892).  Ken.',  I.'W.'^  Dor.  Francis  Manor 
Farm  (1903)  95.  w.Som.'  Make  haste  along,  tid-n  no  good  to  bide 
there  yowlin.  Dev.  Think  what  it  'ud  be  wi'  two  yowlin'  females 
under  one  roof!  Baring-Gould  Furze  Bloom  (1899)  33.  Cor.'* 
[Amer.  Sam  begin  to  yowl,  Lloyd  Chronic  Loafer  (1901)  27.] 

Hence  (i)  Yowler,56.  a  complaining,  disaftected  person ; 
(2)  Yowlie,  sb.,  obs.,  a  policeman. 

(i)  n.Yks.*     (2)  Edb.  A  low  term,  probably  from  their  youling 
or  calling  the  hours  (Jam.). 
2.  To  make  game  of    Glo.'       3.  sb.  A  howl ;  a  yell ;  a 
loud  cry  ;  the  mew  of  a  cat. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  Da  dug  cam'  oot  wi'ayowl.  Burgess  S/Cy/c/ks 
(2nd  ed.)  69.  Cai.'  Frf.  Every  ane  o'  the  loons  plaj'in'  gae 
a  yowl  at  the  same  meenit,  Salmond  Man  Sandy  19031  59.  Ayr. 
We  hearkened  to  the  yowls  o'  an  unfortunate  mad  dog,  Service 
Dr.  Dugtiid  (ed.  1887)  29.  Slk.  The  dog  gae  twa  or  three 
melancholy  yowls,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  297,  ed.  1866.  Kcb.  Brian 
Boru  loot  oot  a  yowl  yt  wudna  'a'  shamit  his  namesake,  Troiter 
Gall.  Gossip  (^1901)  394.  Ant.  Ballytnena  Obs.  (1892).  Cum.  She 
hes  a  bit  yool  for  ivvery 'cashun,  Fareall  Betly  Wilson  (1886)  13; 
Cum.'',  n.Yks.'*,  e.Yks.',  m.Yks.',  w.Yks.^  s.Not.  It's  misery  to 
hear  that  dug's  yowl  (J.P.K.).  n.Lin.'  Nrf.  That  cat  fare  as  if 't 
can't  get  its  yowl  out  (E.M,).  Cor.  I  soon  hears  ayowl,and  then 
a  whip  a-going,  Blackw.  Mag.  (Jan.  1862)  8. 
4.  int.  The  sound  made  in  yelling  or  in  barking  ;  a  cat- 
call. 

Dmf.  Oscar  .  .  .  pouring  out  his  affection  with  a  yowl !  yowl ! 
yowl  !  Paton  Castlcbyaes  1,1898)  223.     Lin.' 

[1.  Y  shal  weile  and  joule,  Wyclif  Micah  i.  8.] 

YOWLER,  V.    s.Chs.'    To  howl.     See  Howler,  Yowl. 

YOWLEY,  YOWLM,  see  Yoldring,  Yelni. 

YOWLS,  sb.  pi.  Lin.  Lands  in  certain  parishes. 
Ellis  Piominc.  (1889)  V,  312. 

YOWM,  see  Oam. 

YOWMAN,  sb.  e.Lan."  s.Lan.'  A  stupid,  incapable 
fellow. 

YOWNDRIFT,  see  Youden-drift. 

YOWNETHER,  iut.  Obs.  nw.Dev.'  The  call  used 
in  driving  oxen,  corresponding  to  'come-hither'  used  to 
horses. 

YOWP,  see  Yaup,  v. 

YOW-PAP,  sb.     s.Lan.'     A  childish,  silly  fellow. 

YOWR.  YOWSTER,  YOWSWORTH,  see  Yewer, 
Youster,  Yowisworth. 

YOWT,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Nhp.  Shr.  Hrf.  Also 
written  yout  Sc.  (Jam.)  N.Cy.'  ;  youtt  Fif  ;  yowte  Slk. 
[jaut.]       1.  I'.   Tohowl;  to  roar ;  tocry;  to  bark:  to  yelp. 

Sc.  Yowt  noo.  Aiken  !  I  ne'er  likit  a  bane  o'  your  bulk.  Hali- 
burton  Fields  (1890)  28.     n.Sc.  (Jam.)     Fif.  Yelpin'  and  youtin' 
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in  his  face,  Tennant  Papist ly  {iBzi)  38.  Edb.  A  pack  of  gieedj-, 
3'elping  curs  that  must  ever  be  yowtingandvvorryingat  something, 
Beatty  SfoWar  (1897)  45.  SIk.  The  houndis  are  yowling  bye, 
Hogg  Poeuis  (ed.  1865)  318.  N.Cy.',  Nhp.'  Shr.,  Hrf.  Bound 
Proviiic.  (1876). 
2.  sb.   A  cry  ;  a  yell ;  a  bellow. 

Sc.  I  Jam.)  ;  The  sichts  to  see,  the  j-owts  to  hear,  Jamieson  Pop. 
Balliids  {1806')  I.  233.  Abd.  Shirrefs  Poems  (1790)  G!.  Per. 
The  yout  was  heard  at  Totty  crag  ;  A'  Belvadera  rang,  Spence 
Poeuis  (1898)  56.  Fif.  Aha  !  what  deil  are  we  about,  Tossin'  our 
heads  \vi'  yell  and  youtt,  Te.nnant  Papistry  (1827)  109.  Slk. 
When  the  carle  gave  a  yowte,  Hogg  Queer  Bk.  (1832)  185. 

YOWT,  int.  Obs.  Dev.  A  call  used  in  driving  oxen, 
corresponding  to  '  come-hither '  used  to  horses.  nw.Dev. 
(R.P.C.) 

YOWTHER,  v.,  sb.  and  adv.  Bnff.'  1.  v.  To  push 
anything  heavy  ;  to  move  by  means  of  a  lever.  2.  To 
walk  with  a  heavy,  lumbering  step.  3.  sb.  A  push  ;  a 
lever.  4.  The  act  of  walking  with  a  heavy  step  ;  a  tall, 
heavy,  awkward  person.  5.  adv.  With  a  heavy,  lum- 

bering step. 

YOWTHER,  YOWYER,  YOWZ,  see  Ewder,  Ewer, 
Yous. 

YOX,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Wor.  Hrf.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
Also  written  yocks  Hrf°;  and  in  forms  eesk,  ask  Sc. 
(Jam.)  ;  yaux  se.Wor.*  ;  yeesk  Elg. ;  yeisk,  yesk  Sc. 
(Jam.);  yeux  n.Yks.*  ;  yex  n.Yks.  s.Wor."^  Cor.^;  yisk 
Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  yucks  w.Som.*  nw.Dev.';  yux  Cor.'^  [joks; 
jeks.]      1.  V.  To  hiccough.    Cf  yoke,  v!^ 

Sc,  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Elg.  Weel  like  ye,  yeeskin',  to  be  there, 
Though  morn's  a  head-ach,  CoupER  Po«/rv  (1804)  II.  220.  Lnk. 
We  did  baith  .  .  .  yesk  and  maunt,  Ramsay  Poems  (1721)  18. 
Gall.  We  maun  .  .  .  Ay  rive  on  and  shive  on,  And  peck  away  and 
yisk,  Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824)  360,  ed.  1876.  n.Yks.  He  was 
yexin'  (I.W.).     Cor.^  (s.v.  Jick). 

2.  To  heave  at  the  stomach  ;  to  vomit ;  to  cough  up  ;  to 
spit  out. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Yeterie  yisking  [a  severe  troublesome  spit  accom- 
panying a  cough],  [ib.  Suppl.,  s.v.  Yeteriel.  Fif.  Ae  wee  short 
canon,  fat  and  fodgel,  Gat  on  his  bare  pow  wi'  a  cudgel,  It  garrd 
him  yesk  his  drammacli.  Tennant  Pn/>i's/rv  (1827)  154.  w.Wor.' 
Our  Polly  swallow'd  a  pin,  an'  I  tliaowt  'er'd  a  died  sure-lie,  but 
'er  yoxed  it  up  after  a  bit.  se.Wor.^  I  don't  want  no  bacca 
smokers  in  my  kitchen,  yauxin' an' spettin' about.  s.Wor.i  Hrf.'' 
He  suffers  so  from  3'ocUsing. 

3.  sb.   A  hiccough  ;  the  hiccoughs. 

Sc.  (Jam.);  Herd  Coll.  Sngs.  (1776J  Gl.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Lnk. 
Ramsay  Gentle  Shep.  (Scenary  ed. )  Gl.  Gall.  Cures  the  yisk  and 
waterbrash,  Mactaggart  Encyd.  (1824)  266,  ed.  1876.  n.Yks.2, 
s.Wor.i  ■w.Som.i  Why.  Tommy,  you've  a-got  the  yucks — drink 
zome  cold  water.     nw.Dev.' 

Hence  Yoxy,  adj.  given  to  hiccoughing. 

Edb.  It  makes  your  wives  .  .  .  rift  an'  yisky,  Learmont  Poems 
(1791)  171.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) ;  n.  Yks.^  Inclined  to  be  yeu.\y. 

[1.  He  yexeth  (v.r.  yoxeth),  and  he  speketh  thurgh  the 
nose,  Chaucer  C.  T.  a.  4151.     OE.  gisciaii.] 

YOX,  see  Yuck,  int. 

YOY,  int.  Yks.  [joi.]  A  cry  used  in  setting  a  dog  on 
a  fox  or  hare.         n.Yks.  Yoy  on  him  !  (I.W.) 

YOY,  see  Yea,  adv. 

YOYSTER,  V.  Sus.'*  Also  in  form  yoster. 
[joi'st3(r).]  To  play  roughly;  to  frolic.  Sus.'^  See 
Gauster. 

YRLIN,  see  Yurlinfg. 

YRN,  V.  Obs.  n.Cy.  To  curdle  ;  to  begin  to  turn ; 
used  of  milk,  cheese,  &c.  (K.)  The  same  word  as 
Earn,  v.' 

YU,  sec  Yule. 

YUBBEN,  sb.  Wni.  Also  in  form  yubbm.  [ju-ban.] 
In  conip.  (i)  Yubben-boddem,  a  kind  of  cake  ;  see  below  ; 
(2)  -drawin,  the  act  of  giving  birth.  A  dial,  form  of '  oven,' 
q.v. 

(I)  Rolled  out  of  ordinary  dough  and  baked  on  the  floor  of  tl  0 
oven  instead  of  a  cake  tin.  '  Ah'U  mak  a  yubbam  boddam  fer  ocr 
tea'fBK.V     {z)  ib. 

YUBLIN,  sec  Yuveling. 

YUCCUPS,  sb.  Dev.  Cor.  [JB-ksps.]  A  dial,  form  of 
'hiccups.'     s. Dev.,  c.Cor.  (Miss  D.) 


YUC(K,  see  Yewk,  Yoke,  v.^ 

YUCK,s6.'    Lin.'    [juk.]    The  hip.    See  Hook,  s6.i  13. 

YUCK,  V.  and  sb.'^  Cum.  Yks.  Lin.  Sur.  Also  written 
yuk  n.Yks."*  ne.Yks.'  m.Yks.' ;  and  in  forms  yock  Cum. ; 
yokm.Yks.';  yoke  Sur.' ;  yuke  m.Yks.'  [juk.]  1.  v. 
To  jerk,  pull  or  turn  sharply  ;  to  snatch  ;  to  drag.  Cf. 
yark,  z».' 

n.Yks.  Yuck  that  out.  Yuck  him  up  afooar  t'justices  (I.W.). 
Lin.  To  yuck  the  nag's  bridle  (J.C.W.).  n.Lin.i  sw.Lin.'  Briggs 
yucked  the  mare  about.  He  clammed  him  by  the  shoulder,  and 
yucked  him  about  the  road.  Sur.'  He  yoked  it  round  [i.e.  the 
wagon]  and  it  canted  over. 

2.  With  oj^:  to  throw  off  with  a  jerk. 

m.Yks.i  To  '  yok  off'  a  burden,  is  to  throw  it  off  calculatingly. 

3.  To  beat,  thrash ;  to  conquer. 

Cum.  (E  W.P.),  n.Yks.*  ne.Yks.'  Ah  gav  him  a  good  yukkin. 
e.Yks.i  MS.  add.  (T.H.),  m.Yks.',  Lin.' 

4.  To  labour  in  carrying  a  heavy  burden. 

ni.Yks.i  A  little  child  who  will  carry  a  great  baby,  goes 
'yukking  about'  with  it. 

5.  sb.   A  jerk  ;  a  quick  pull ;  a  snatch. 

Lin.  Polly  gi'  me  such  a  yuck.  Brown  Lit.  Laur.  (1890)  43. 
sw.Lin.'  Gie  it  a  gret  yuck  away  from  you. 

6.  A  quick,  smart  stroke,  as  a  lash  from  a  whip  ;  pi. 
chastisement;  a  beating. 

m.Yks.i     e.Yks.'  He  gat  his  yucks. 

YUCK,  int.  Yks.  Also  in  form  yox  n.Yks.  Tjuk.] 
Hurrah  !  an  exclamation  of  excitement  or  triumph  ;  see 
below. 

n.Yks.  (I.W.) ;  n.Yks.*  At  any  social  gathering  in  the  Cleveland 
dales,  when  those  assembled  have  grown  excited  some  one  will 
shout  '  Yuck  foor  oor  deeal,'  to  which  another  will  instantly  reply 

'Yuck  foor  Castleton,'  or  'Yuck  foor  ,'  mentioning  his  own 

locality.  I  fancy  in  days  passed  it  would  be  given  as  a  challenge  ; 
it  now  carries  with  it  the  sense  of  '  to  cheer,'  or  '  Here's  to  our 
dale.'     m.Yks.'  Yuck  !  lads  !  the  game's  our  own. 

YUCK,  see  Hook,  sb> 

YUCKEL,  sb.  Shr.  Glo.  Brks.  Hmp.  Wil.  Som.  Also 
written  yuccleWil.;  yuckle  Wil.' w.Som.' ;  yukkelBrks. 
[jB-kl.]  The  green  woodpecker,  Gecinus  viridis.  Cf 
hickwall,  yackle,  sb} 

Shr.  Swainson  Birds  (1885)  99.  Glo.'  Brks.  I  feels  sum  how 
as  peert  as  a  j'ukkel,  Hughes  T.  Brown  0.\f.  (1861")  xli.  Hmp.' 
Wil.  Just  then  a  yuccle  passin  by.  Was  axed  by  them  their  cause 
to  try,  Akerman  Tales  (1853)  97  ;  Wil.',  w.Som.' 

YUCKFIT,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  yucfit,  and  in 
form  youkfit.     The  snipe,  Gallinago  caelestis. 

Lnk.  The  yuckfit  fell  on  Fauldhouse  know.  The  paitrick  on 
Auldton  lea  (Jam.)  ;  So  called  from  its  cry,  Edb.  Mag.  (July  1819) 
529  lib.). 

YUCKLING,  sb.    Obs.    N.Cy.^    An  inkling ;  the  least 

notice. 

YUCKNING,  sb.  Dev.=  [jBknin.]  An  addition;  a 
help.         '  Give  us  a  hand  here,  every  little  is  a  yucknin'.' 

YUCKS,  YUD,  see  Yox,  Head,  Yod(e. 

YUDITH,  YUER,  see  Youdith,  Ewer. 

YUFF,  YUFFLE,  see  Youf(f,  Yaffle,  v.* 

YUGGLE,si.   Sh.L    [JE-gl.]    The  owl,  S/n'-v.  S.c^Ork.' 

[Cp.  ON.  itgla,  an  owl  (Vigfusson).] 

YUGGLE,  V.  Yks.  [ju'gl.]  To  idle  about  with  the 
back  up  ;  to  '  hirple '  (q.v.).     e.Yks.  (Miss  A.) 

YUGLET,  adj.  Sh.L  [JBglit.]  Applied  to  a  black 
sheep,  having  white  round  the  eyes,  or  vice  versa. 
Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  38. 

YUICK,  YUIK,  YUILL,  see  Yewk,  Yill. 

YUK(E,  see  Yewk,  Yuck,  v. 

YUKLE,  V.    m.Yks.'    fjiu-kl.]    To  pucker. 

YULE,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Der.  Not.  Lin.  Also  written  yewl  w.Yks.' ;  yool  Sc. ; 
and  in  forms  eel  Abd.  ;  .'gule  Lin.;  heyul  Nhb.'  ;  huil 
Nhb.;  hule,  hyul  Nhb.';  ool  w.Yks.;  u  N.Cy.=  Der.' ;  ule 
Yks.;  yeal  m.Yks.';  yeel  n.Sc.  Cai.'  Bnff'.'  Abd.  (Jam.); 
yel  Nhb.'  m.Yks.'  ;  yell  n.Yks. ;  yewil  w.Yks. ;  yo 
Lan.';  ybl  Sh.L;  yooyle  w.Yks.;  yu  N.Cy.^  s.Lan.' 
Der.' ;  yul  Nhb.'  m.Yks.' ;  yul  Sh.L ;  yull  Feb.  Nhb.' 
w.Dur.' e.Yks.'     [jiul,  jll ;  iul.]       1.  sb.   Christmas. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Cast  out  your  muck  at  Yule,  O,  Kinloch  Ballads 
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(1827)  201.  Sh.I.  Yul  an'  New's  dy  A'm  no  spaekin  o',  S/i. 
News  (Sept.  30,  1899)  ;  Burgess  Taiig  {i8g8)  33.  n.Sc.  \yhen  1 
say  Christmas  Day  I  must  be  distinctly  understood  as  meaning  the 
eve  before  Yule  as  well  as  Yule  itself,  Gordon  Carglen  (1891 )  264. 
Cai.'  Abd.  (Jam.);  Aul"  yeel,  Ale.\ander  Johnny  Gihb  (1871) 
xii ;  Fin  I  was  fee't  we  only  got  twa  days  i'  tli'  year — een  at  Eel, 
an'  anidder  in  simmer,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  iSept.  5,  1903)- 
Frf.  Ye  e"en  micht  hae  threap'd  wi'm  frae  Beltane  to  Yule,  Watt 
Pott.  Sielc/ies  (1880)  26.  Ags.  He  who  first  opens  the  door  on 
Yule-day,  expects  to  prosper  more  than  any  other  member  of  the 
family  during  the  future  year,  because  he  'lets  in  Yule.'  The 
door  being  opened,  it  is  customary  with  some  to  place  a  table  or 
a  chair  in  it,  covering  it  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  ...  'to  set  on  it 
bread  and  cheese  to  Yule."  Early  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  any 
one  of  the  family  gets  out  of  bed,  a  new  broom  ...  is  set  at  the 
back  of  the  outer  door.  The  design  is  -to  let  in  Yule'  (Jam.). 
Fif.  A  green  yule  maketh  a  fat  kirkyard.  Grant  Si'.v  Hundred,  i. 
Ayr.  Many  a  stoup  of  burned  wine  and  spiced  ale  they  were 
wont,  at  Pace  and  Yule,  .  .  to  partake  of  together,  Galt  Gillmize 
(1823I  V.  Feb.  Like  birks  at  yull,  Completely  barren,  Affleck 
Poet.  IVks.  (1836)  93.  Dmf.  Shadows  o'  skies  at  Yule,  Thom 
Jock  o' l/ie  Knozve  (iSj8)  4.  n.Cy.  Bailey  (1721).  Nhb.',  Dur.', 
e.Dur.i,  w.Dur.',  Lakel.',  Cum.i*  Wm.  NicoLSON  (1677)  Trniis. 
N.  Soc.  Lit.  1 1868)  IX.  n.YUs.  (I.W.),  n.Yks.2,  m.Yks.>  w.Yks. 
HiTTTON  To:<r  lo  Caves  (1781) ;  Thoresby  Lett.  (1703V  Lan. 
Thornber  Hist.  Blackpool  (1837)  in.  ne.Lan.',  s.Lan.',  Der.', 
Lin.',  n.Lin.' 

2.  Comb.  (1)  Yule-babby,  a  cake  made  in  the  form  of  a 
baby;  see  below  ;  (2) -back  or -batch,  a  log  of  wood  burnt 
on  the  fire  at  Christmas  ;  (3)  -blinker,  the  Christmas  star; 
the  North  star  ;  (4)  -block,  see  (2)  ;  (5)  -boys,  see  below ; 
(6)  -bread,  a  certain  kind  of  bread  eaten  at  Christmas  ;  (7) 
•brose,  see  below;  (8)  -cake,  (a)  Christmas  cake;  ib)  see 
(i)  ;  (9)  -candle,  a  candle  specially  made  for  burning  at 
Christmas  ;  (10)  -caudle,  see  (8,  a) ;  (11)  -cheese,  a  certain 
kind  of  cheese  eaten  at  Christmas  ;  (12)  -clog,  see  (2) ; 
(13)  -crush,  a  Christmas  feast;  (14)  -daums,  Christmas 
gifts;  (15)  -day,  Christmas  Day;  (16)  -dough,,  (a)  see 
below;  [b)pl.  all  kinds  of  Christmas  pastry;  (17)  -e'en, 
Christmas  Eve  ;  (18)  -feast,  see  (13)  ;  (19)  -games,  Christ- 
mas games;  (20)  -goad,  a  Christmas  plaything;  (21) 
■goose,  a  Christmas  goose ;  (22)  -hole,  see  below  ;  (23) 
-'s  jade,  one  who  has  not  some  new  article  of  dress  on 
Christmas  morning  ;  {24)  -kebback,  see  (11)  ;  (25)  -loaf,  a 
Christmas  loaf;  (26)  -log,  see  (2);  (27)  -mairt,  an  ox 
killed  at  Christmas  for  home  consumption  ;  (28)  -morning, 
Christmas  morning ;  (29)  -night,  Christmas  night ;  a 
merry  night ;  (30)  -pins,  see  below;  (31) -play,  a  Christ- 
mas holiday;  (32)  -plough  or-plufe,  a  plough  taken  round 
by  '  plough-stots '  at  Christmas  ;  see  below ;  cf.  plough,  II. 
1  (52) ;  (33)  -preens,  see  (30) ;  (34)  -sangs,  Christmas 
carols;  (35)  -scones,  scones  baked  for  use  at  Christmas  ; 
(36)  -sowens,  flummery  made  at  Christmas ;  (37)  -steek, 
a  very  wide  stitch  in  sewing ;  (38)  -tide,  (39)  -time, 
Christmas-time  ;  (40)  -toy,  see  (20) ;  (41)  -tree,  a  Christ- 
mas-tree ;  (42)  -yal,  Christmas  ale ;  (43)  -yow,  a  sheep 
killed  and  eaten  at  Christmas. 

(i)  Nhb.'  A  baby  figure  made  of  a  flat  cake  of  gingerbread  or 
currant  cake,  and  sold  to  children.  The  arms  are  folded  across, 
and  two  currants  are  put  in  for  eyes,  (a)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790) ; 
N.Cy.2  Der.'  Obs.  (3)  S.  &  Ork.'  (4)  n.Cy.  In  farm-houses,  the 
servants  lay  by  a  large  knotty  block  for  their  Christmas  fire,  and, 
during  the  time  it  lasts,  they  are  entitled,  by  custom,  to  ale  at  their 
meals,  Grose  (1790);  N.Cy.-  Der.'  Obs.  s.Not.  That  chunk  o' 
wood  ud  mek  a  famous  Yule-block  for  Chris' mas  (J.P.K.).  Lin. 
The  people  of  Lincoln  still  call  a  log  or  stump,  which  they  put 
into  the  fire  at  Christmas,  a  Gule  block,  i.e.  block  or  log  of  Jul, 
Brand  Pop.  Aniiq.  (1795)  I.  360,  ed.  1813;  Lin.'  Formerly  placed 
upon  the  hall  fire  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  unconsumed  part  of 
the  Yule  block  was  carefully  preserved  and  re-placed  on  the  fire 
to  burn  with  the  new  one.  (5)  Gall.  Boys  who  ramble  the  country 
during  the  Christmas  holidays.  They  are  dressed  in  white,  all 
but  one  in  each  gang,  the  Belzebub  of  the  corps.  They  have  a 
.  .  .  rhyme  they  go  through  before  people  with,  and  so  receive 
'bawbees'  and  'pieces.'  This  rhyme  is  now-a-days  so  sadly 
mutilated  that  I  can  make  little  of  it. .  .  The  plot .  .  .  seems  to  be — 
two  knights  dispute  about  a  female,  and  fight ;  the  one  falls,  and 
Belzebub  appears  and  cures  him,  Mactaguart  Etieycl.  {183^).  (6) 
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w.Yks.  At  Christmas,  when  they  eat  yule  bread,  and  yule  cheese, 
made  after  a  particular  formula,  Howitt  Rur.  Life  (1838)  I.  307. 
(7)  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  The  prevailing  dish  among  the  common  people 
and  peasantry,  being  the  national  one  of  •  fat  brose,'  otherwise 
denominated  '  Yule  brose.'     The  large  pot,  in  almost  every  family 
of  this  description,  well  provided  with  butcher  meat  (if  bullocks' 
heads  or  knee  bones  may  be  so  called),  was  put  on  the  fire  the 
previous  evening,  to  withdraw  the  nutritive  juices  or  animal  oil 
from  the  said  ingredients.     Next  day  after  breakfast,  or  at  dinner, 
the  brose  was  made,  generally  in  a  large  punch-bowl,  the  mistress 
of  tlie  ceremonies  dropping  a  gold  ring  among  the  oatmeal  upon 
which  the  oily  soup  was  poured.     The  family,  or  party,  .  .  pro- 
vided with  spoons  and  seated   round  the  bowl,  now  began  to 
partake  of  the  half-boiling  brose,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
person  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  get  the  ring  in  their  spoon, 
was  to  be  first  married,  Blackw.  Mag.  (Dec.  1821)  692.     (8,  a) 
Dur.'  Served  up   with   cheese  and  frumety,   on   the  eve   before 
Christmas  day.     Yks.  We  notice  a  custom  of  making  a  rich  cake 
called  a  Yule  cake,  which  on  no  account  must  be  cut  before  Christ- 
mas Eve,  Yks.  I/his.  Monthly  (Jan.  1884)   loi.     n.Yks.'  ;  n.Yks.« 
Handed  to  callers  from  Christmas-day  to  New-year's-day  inclusive. 
ne.Yks.',  m.Yks.'     w.Yks.  In  addition  to  frumarty,  spice  cake  is 
eaten  at  tea,  and  t'ool  cake,  Lucas  S/nd.  Nidderdale  (c.  1882    42. 
Lin.'     (4)  Dur.  Brand  Pop.  AnIiq.  (1795)  410,  ed.  1813.     (9)  n.Sc. 
Given  as  a  present  at  this  season  by  merchants  to  their  stated 
customers.     By  many  .  .  .  the  Yule-candle  is  allowed  to  burn  out 
of  itself.     [With]  others  .  .  .  when  the  day  is  at  a  close,  the  por- 
tentous candle  is  extinguished,  and  carefully  locked  up  in  a  chest 
...  to  be  burnt  out  at  the  owner's  '  Late-wake'  (Jam.).     n.Yks. 
We  have  Yell  cannels  bonnin'  teea,  Tweddell   Ctevel.  Rhymes 
('875)  7  ;  n.Yks.'  The  candle  customarily  presented  by  grocers  to 
their  customers  commonly  bears  this  name  now  ;  n.Yks.^  Yule- 
candles  are  lighted  on  Christmas  eve,  and   for  that  night  it   is 
unlucky  to  snuff  them  ;  n-Yks.**,  ne.Yks.',  m.Ylcs.'     w.Yks.=  It 
is  customary  with  the  grocers  on  Christmas  Eve  to  give  to  every 
customer  a  mould  candle  (called  Yule-candlesj,  coloured  blue  for 
the  most  part  (s.v.  Christmas  Customs).    (io)n.Yks.3    (11)  w.Yks. 
Howitt  i?»c.  Z,i/«  (1838)  1.307.     (12)  n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).     Nhb. 
As  to  the  Rector,  if  he  minds  the  poor,  Ne'er  shall  the  wonted 
Yule-clog  miss  his  door,  Richardson  Bo(rf«v»-'«  Tablebk.  (1846) 
VIII.  324;  Nhb.'     Dur.  It  is  the  practice   in  some  parts  of  this 
county  to  preserve  the  ashes  of  one  yule  clog,  to  sprinkle  upon 
the  next,  Bisboprick  Garl.  (1834)  65  ;  Dur.',  e.Dur.'     Wm.  The 
Yule  clog  blazes  on  the  hearth,  Hutton  Bran  New  IVark  (1785) 
1.   33.     n.Yks.';  n.Yks. ^   A  portion   of  the  Yule-clog   burnt   on 
Christmas  and  on  New-year's  eves  is  to  be  saved  for  preserving 
the  house  from  fire  during  the  ensuing  year,  as  well  as  to  kindle 
its  successor ;  n.Yks.^'',  ne.Yks.'     e.Yks.  Marshall  Rur.  Eeon. 
(1788);   e.Yks.',  m.Yks.'     w.Yks.  Hah  can  Chresemas  be  coud 
when  theaze  yewil-clogs  blazin  away  i  ivvry  hahce  !  Pognioor  Olm. 
(1868)   20;  w.Yks. »3_  Lin.',   n.Lin.'     (13J   n.Yks.=     (14I  n.Yks.^ 
More  particularly  the  pence  and  the  portions  of  cheese  and  ginger- 
bread dealt  out  to  children,  who  then  call  at  the  door  and  wish 
you  the  compliments  of  the  season.     (151  ne.Sc.  And  anxiously 
was  Yeelday  looked  for,  Gregor  Flk-Lore  (1881)   163.     Bch.  A 
Lettergae  With  such  a  pack  confin'd  to  be.  On  good  Yule-day, 
Forbes  Dominie  (1785)   43.     Lnk.   December  25th,  being  yule- 
day,  was   kept   this   year    with   much   solemnity  at   Edinburgh, 
Wodrow  Ch.  Hist.  (1721)  I.  322,  ed.  1828.     Edb.  Sooner  at  Yule- 
day  shall  the  birk  be  drest.  Or  birds  in  sapless  busses  big  their 
nest,  Fergusson  Poems  (1773)   107,  ed.  1785.     n.Cy.  Bolder  Gl. 
{Coll.  L.L.B.)     (16,  (?)  n.Cy.  A  kind  of  baby,  or  little  image  of 
paste,  which  our  bakers  used  formerly  to  bake  at  this  season  and 
present  to  their  customers.  Brand  Pop.  Antiq.  (1795)  4'°,  ed. 
1813.     Nhb.    Paper   skyets,    penny   pies,   an'  huil-doos,  Robson 
Sngs.  o/Tyne  (1849)  Pitman's  Crishp.;  It  was  the  custom  for  the 
'  hewer '  in  a  colliery  to  present  his  '  putter  '  with  a  '  Yul-doo.'    If 
he  failed  to  do  so,  his  clothes  were  impounded  1  R.O.H.)  ;  Nhb.' 
A  figure  made  in  gingerbread  or  dough,  rolled  out  flat,  and  cut 
out  with  head,  arms,  and  body.     The  arms  are  laid  as  if  the  hands 
touched   in  front,  and  two  eyes  made  of  currants  are  inserted. 
Dur.  Sweetened  yeast  bread,  with  currants,  sultanas,  and  lemon- 
peel   in   it,   which   is   made   at   Yule-tide.     If  for  children   it  is 
generally  made  like  a  doll  (J. W.).     e.Dur.'    i;i)  n.Yks.*     (17)  Sc. 
Prov.  '  As  bare  as  the  birks  at  Yule-e'en,'  applied  both  in  a  physical 
and  in  a  moral  sense  (Jam.)  ;  Some  farmers   are  so  extremely 
superstitious,  as  to  go  into  their  stables  and  cow-houses  on  Yule- 
e'en,  and  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  behind  their  horses  and  cattle 
to  preserve  them  from  harm   (ib.).     Sh.I.  Whaur  mony  a  happy 
yule-e'en  ye've  seen  spent,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  134.     Abd.  On 
guid  Yule-e'en,  that  blythsome  night,  Cock  Strains  (i8ioj  I.  113. 
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Rxb.  Tlie  place'll  be  as  bare  as  a  birk  at  Yule  e'en,  Hamilton 
Outlaws  (1897)  169.  m.Yks.'  w.Yks.'  Yule  e'en  ...  in  a  multi- 
tude of  families  is  marked  by  all  the  boisterous  festivity  of  olden 
times,  hitiod.  2.  (18)  Edb.  For  the  Yule-feast  a  sautit  mart's 
prepared,  Fergusson  Poems  {1773)  no,  ed.  1785.  (19"!  n.Cy. 
Grose  1790) ;  N.Cy.^,  s.Lan.'  (20)  Lan.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add. 
(P.)  s.Lan.i  (21)  Kcb.  A'll  gie  'e  a  gran  yule  guse  at  the  New 
Year,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip (igoi)  29.  (22)  Sc.  The  bag  to  the  auld 
stent,  and  the  belt  to  the  yule  hole,  Ramsay  Prov.  (1737).  (23) 
Bnff.'  (24)  ne.Sc,  The  yeel  kebback  had  been  prepared  a  long 
time  before,  Gregor  Flk-Lore  (1881)  156.  (25)  Lan.  A  quartern 
tobacco,  a\d.,  a  yule-loaf,  3^/.,  Walkden  Diary  (ed.  1866)  85; 
Tradesmen  presented  their  customers  with  the  Yule-loaf,  H  arland 
&  Wilkinson  Flk-Lore  (1867)  256.  (26)  Wgt.  We  used  to  have 
a  great  big  old  tree  root  provided  for  a  Yule  log,  to  keep  the  devil 
away  that  night,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  177.  Cum."  Ye'r  yule 
logs  git  riddy.  I's  cummin,  ye  see,  Richardson  Talk  (ed.  1876) 
2nd  S.  176.  n.Yks.2  Pref.  (s.v.  Christmas"!,  n.Yks.*,  m.Yks.', 
ne.Lan.',nw.Der.i  (27"!  n.Sc.If  a  sheep,  or  theYeel-mairt,  had  been 
killed,  Gregor  Olden  Time,  48.  (28)  Sh.I.  Baik'n  here  burstin' 
brunnies  wi'  rindid  saem  i'  Yule  moarnin',  Sh.  News  (Jan.  14, 
1899%  (29)  Frf.  I  remember  a  Yule  night,  Barrie  Minister  {i&gi) 
xxxvi.  Per.  The  piper  ilk  Yule  night  is  heard  to  play,  Spence 
Poems  (1898)  59.  Ayr.  On  blithe  Yule  night  when  we  were  fou, 
Burns  Duncan  Gray,  st.  i.  Lan.^  (30)  Sc.  Children  lay  up 
stores  of  pins,  for  playing  at  Te  Totum.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  merchants  generally  provide  themselves,  about  this  time, 
with  a  coarser  sort,  which  they  call  Yule-pins  (Jam.).  ne.Sc.  At  i 
Christmas-time  children  were  wont  to  play  for  pins  with  a  'tee-  | 
totum'  with  numbers  on  its  sides.  For  the  pins  won  at  the  end  of 
the  game  sweets,  raisins,  &c.  were  exchanged.  1  do  not  know 
if  the  game  is  now  much  played  (A.W.).  (31)  ne.Sc.  When  the 
[shooting]  match  was  finished  the  boys  set  free  from  school  by 
the  Yeel  play  immediately  set  to  work  to  dig  for  the  balls,  Gregor 
Flk-Lore  (1881)  163.  (32)  n.Yks.^  The  bands  of '  Plough  Slots  ' 
who  follow  shortly  after  Christmas,  .  .  are  got  up  chiefly  by  our 
country  youths,  who  were  wont  to  be  followed  by  a  plough ;  but 
that  ponderous  implement  is  now  represented  by  a  small  model 
carried  on  a  staff.  Pre/,  (s.v.  Christmas).  (33)  ne.Sc.  Great  was 
the  joy  when  the  Yeel  preens  came  from  the  shops,  Gregor  Flk- 
Lore  (1881)  163.  Frf.  Yule  preens  an'  totums  then  wad  please 
The  lee  night  lang.  Smart /?/i>'»i(?i  (1834)  94.  (34)  n.Yks.^  (35) 
Bnflf.'  (36)  Lnk.  Puts  on  the  kettle,  and  maks  her  Yool  sowens, 
Graham  IVnIings  (1883)  II.  31.  (37)  S.  &  Ork.'  (38)  Sc.  Grose 
(1790)  MS.  add.  C.)  ne.Sc.  Yuletide  had  come  and  gone,  Gordon 
Northward  Ho  (1894)  80.  Per.  If  the  Scots  borrowed  the  custom 
of  guising  at  Yuletide,  they  were  probably  indebted  to  France  for 
it,  Haliburton  Fiirlh  in  Field  (1894)  27.  Gall.  Frae  Yule-tide  to 
Yule-tide,  Crockett  Dark  o'  Moon  (1902)  378.  n.Cy.  Grose 
(1790).  e.Dur.'  'Yuletide'  is  becoming  commoner  than  it  was  a 
short  time  ago,  but  most  people  say  '  Christmas.'  n.Yks.^  e.Yks. 
Thompson  Hist.  Welton  (1869)  170.  (39)  Bnff.  About  Yule-time 
an'  Hogmenai,  Some  chuckles  an'  a  yowe  we  fell,  Taylor  Poems 
(17871  44.  (40)  Abd.  About  the  bigness  o'  a  bairn's  yule  toy, 
Anderson  Poems  (ed.  1826)  7.  (41,  42)  m.Yks.'  (43)  Sh.I.  Da 
Yule  yow  wis  killed  a  day  or  sae  afore,  Sli.  Neivs  (Dec.  25,  1897). 
3.  Phr.  it  eith  crying  Yule,  under  another  man's  stool,  obs., 
spoken  of  people  who  spend  liberally  what  is  not  their 
own.  Sc.  Kelly  Prov.  (1721)  183.  4.  '  Hogmanay,' 
Dec.  31st. 

Sc.  The  very  term  of  Yule  '  itself  was  synonymous  with  Hog- 


manay in  many,  if  not  most  of  the  districts  of  central  Sc,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  Haliburton  Furth  in  Field  (iSg^;  25. 

5.  An  entertainment  held  on  Dec.  31st ;  see  below. 

Per.  It  was  no  uncommon  practice  some  sixty  years  ago  to 
invite  a  person  to  his  '  Yule,'  as  the  entertainment  was  called,  on 
the  last  day  of  December,  in  many  parts  of  southern  Perthshire. 
.  .  It  was  the  usual  practice,  .  .  where  the  custom  was  known, 
for  the  farmer  to  give  his  servants  their  'Yule'  or  'Hogmanay' 
on  the  closing  night  of  the  old  year.  This  consisted  at  least  of  a 
dram  of  whisky,  with  'cheese  and  bread.'  The  same  entertain- 
ment was  repeated  on  the  first  Monday  morning  of  the  New  Year, 
Haliburton  Furlh  in  Field  (1894)  25. 

6.  Obs.  Lammas  Day,  August  ist ;  also  in  comb.  Yule 
of  August.  n.Cy.  Bailey  (1721) ;  Holloway.  7.  v.  To 
keep  Christmas  ;  to  take  part  in  Christmas  feasting. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  With  great  intreaty  [she]  had  the  favour  to 
Yool  with  him,  but  to  stay  no  longer,  Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792) 
I.  48.  n.Cy.  (J.W.)  w.Yks.*  A  par  o'  breeks  ...  at  wor  maad 
for  him  brand  new  to  gang  a  yewlin  in  last  Kersmus.  Der.'', 
nw.Der.i 

Hence  going  a  yuling,  phr.  asking  for  Christmas  gifts 
from  place  to  place.    n.Yks." 

YULE,  see  Evil,  sb.^,  Weevil,  Yeld,  YowL 

YULK,  w.  and  56.  e.An.  [jBlk.]  1.  v.  To  jerk.  See 
Julk.  Ess. ^ >r/;.f  1863)  IL 188.    ^.  sb.  A  heavy  fall.  e.An.' 

YULK,  YULL,  YULLUM,  see  Yelk,  sb.,  v.,  Yule, 
Haulm. 

YULY-YULY,  int.  Cum.'  A  call  to  bring  geese 
together. 

YUMMATH,  YUN,  see  Yeomath,  Ean. 

YUNDER,  YUNKER,  see  Yonder,  Younker. 

YUP,  int.     Shr.i     [jep.]     A  call  to  pigs. 

Yup,  yup,  yu-up,  with  an  increase  of  pitch  on  up  (s.v.  Call- 
words  to  Animals). 

YUP,  YUR,  see  Yep,  Hair,  Hear,  Yarn 

YURE,  see  Ewer,  Hair. 

YURLIN(G,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  yrlin  Ayr.  (Jam.) 
[Not  known  to  our  correspondents.]  A  puny,  sickly, 
stunted  creature  ;  a  dwarf.  Sc.(] am.  Suppl.)  Ayr.  (Jam., 
s.v.  Yrle).     Cf.  wirling. 

YURLS,  YURM,  see  Yarls,  Yirm. 

YURN,  see  Earn,  -c).=,  Yirn. 

YURT,  YURTH,  see  Hurt,  Earth,  sb.^ 

YUSEN,  sb.  Dev.  Also  written  yuzen.  1.  A  cattle- 
trough.  n.Dev.  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell  (1867)  CI.  2.  A 
dung-heap. 

Dick  hath  brort  .  .  .  Dree  pearts  o'  Dick's  own  yusen,  ib.  st.  75. 

YUST,  YUSTER,  see  Use,  v.,  Yester,  adj. 

YUT,  v.^  Yks.  [jut.]  To  urge ;  to  instigate.  Cf. 
huit,  V.  n.Yks.  Ah  yutted  him  tl  dea  't  (I.W.). 

YUT,  v.^  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  gurgle.     (Hall.) 

YUT,  YUTH,  see  Eat,  Gate,  sb.\  Earth,  sA.' 

YUVELING,  sb.  Lin.  Also  in  forms  yublin,  yuvlin. 
A  handful  of  straw. 

e.Lin.  Bringusa  littleyuvlino'thacknotowereadlybig(G.G.W.). 

YUVVERY,  YUVVIN,  see  Yeovery,  Oven. 

YUX,  YUZEN,  see  Yox,  Yusen. 
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Z.  Note.  Words  beginning  with  Z  in  e.Hrf.,  Glo., 
w.Brks.,w.Hmp.,  Wil.,  Dor.,  Som.,  and  n.,  ne.,  and  se.Dev. 
will  generally  be  found  under  the  letter  S. 

ZAANEY,  ZAAT,  ZACHT,  see  Sawney,  sb>,  Sart,  adj. 

ZACK,  t/.  Brks.  Dor.  Also  in  form  zaik  Dor.  [zsek.] 
To  walk  rather  hastily;  to  go  along;  also  used  with  rt/o«^. 
Cf.  sackle. 

Brks.'  I  zee  un  a  zackin'  along  wi'  the  box  unner  his  kwut,  an' 
axed  un  wher  a  got  un  vram.     Dor.  (E.C.M.) 

ZACKLY,  adv.  Nrf.  Dev.  Cor.  Amer.  [zae-kli.]  A 
dial,  form  of  exactly.' 

Nrf.  'Zackly  what  I  thowt,'  he  says,  Spilling  Molly  Miggs 
(1873)  69,  ed.  190a.  Dev.  I  ain't  never  zackly  reckoned  things 
out  clear-like,  Zack  On  Trial  (1899)  257.  Cor.  It  be 'zackly  as 
you  been  a  sayin',  Pearse  D.  Qiiorm  (1877)  89.  [Amer.  I  couldn't 
say  nothin  zackly  to  the  pint,  Cent.  Mag.  (Apr.  i88a)  888.] 

ZACKY,  see  Sackie. 

ZAD,  sb.  Yks.  Chs.  Shr.  Glo.  Oxf.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in 
form  zed  s.Chs.'  Shr.'  Oxf.'  [zad,  zaed;  zod.]  The 
letter  Z. 

w.Yks.2,  s.Chs.>  Shr.'Thezodsbedespertaukert.  Glo.',  Oxf.' 
Dev.  Labouring  man  said  at  a  night  school,  '  I  can't  make  a  zad,' 
Reports  Provinc.  (1877).     nw.Dev.',  Cor.* 

ZAD,  adj.  Ess.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Exact. 

ZAFT,  ZAG,  see  Soft,  Sag,  sh.\  v.^ 

ZAGGLE,  V.  s.Chs.'  Also  in  form  ziggle.  [zagl.] 
To  confuse,  esp.  by  contradictory  assertions. 

ZAHT,  ZAIK,  ZAIL,  see  Sart,  adj,  Zack,  Seal,  v.' 

ZALAVACH,  ZALTREE,  see  Saalvache,  Saltree. 

ZAM,  sb.    Obs.    Dev.    A  sweat.    See  Sam,  adj.  3. 

To  be  in  a  zam,  Horae  Suisecivae  (1777)  471. 

ZAME,  see  Seam,  sb.^ 

ZANY,  sb.  Yks.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Also  in  form  zinny 
m.Yks.'Dor.  [ze'ni,  zea'ni.]  A  fool,  simpleton;  a  sawney. 

Yks.  Not  one  o'  th'  fond  zanies  stopping  to  think  'at  they  mud 
as  weel  car  quiet,  SuTCLiFFE  7?iV»-o//(ed.  1903)  XV.  m.Yks.'  Dor. 
It  be  very  voolish  ov  'ee,  my  dear,  to  run  arter  thik  gurt  zinny  all 
becos  ov  his  red  jacket,  IVittdsor  Mag.  (Aug.  igoo)  354.  w.Som.' 
Get  'long  'ome  to  thy  mother  and  zook.  ya  gurt  zany  !  Dev.  Why, 
you  zany,  that's  all  solid  to  the  gain  o'  me,  Phillpotts  Striking 
Hours  (1901)  185. 

[Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany, 
Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  463  ;  Zone,  the  name  of  lohn  ;  also, 
a  sillie  lohn,  a  gull,  a  noddie.  Florid  I/al.  Diet.  (1598).] 

ZAPE,  ZAR,  ZARE,  see  Sap,  ii.'*,  Sarrow,  Sear,  adj. 

ZARL,  ZART,  see  Sull,  sb.\  Sort,  sA.' 

ZART,  int.  Som.  Dev.  [zat.]  An  oath  ;  lit.  '  God's 
heart.' 

Sora.Very  common  (F.T.E.).  n.Dev.  Zart !  whistery  !  ma  banes 
g'in  a  Zendey,  E.riii.  Crtshp.  (1746)  1.  624. 

ZASPEROUS,arfv.  Ken.  [zae'sparas.]  Exasperatingly. 

Most  zasperous  you  be  goin'  on.  Son  of  Marshes  Within  an  hour 
of  London  Town  (ed.  1894^  160. 

ZATH,  ZAUNEY,  see  Sart,  adj.,  Sawney,  j6.' 

ZAWN,  sb.  Cor.  [z9n.]  A  sandy  cove  in  a  cliff;  a 
gorge  ;  a  cave. 

The  blue  flames  reached  the  top  of  the  '  Zawn,'  Hunt  Pop.  Rom. 
w.Eng.  (1865)  245,  ed.  1896;  Cor.'  (s.v.  Soile.'i 

ZA'WP,5/'.  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  blow.    (Hall.) 


ZAWSTER,  sb.  Dev.  A  seamstress  ;  a  dressmaker. 
See  Sewster. 

A  young  farmer  was  about  to  marry  a  dressmaker  when  his 
father  exclaimed,  'Why,  Jan,  what  will 'e  do  with  a  zawster  ! ' 
Reporis  Provinc.  'Aug.  1902)  No.  18. 

ZAYHADDICK,  sb.    Dev.    The  valerian,  Valeriana. 

n.Dev.  Zayhaddick,  that  vine  harb  vor  bosses.  Rock  Jim  an 
Nell  {186 f,  St.  50. 

ZEARS,  sb.  pi.    nw.Dev.'    The  beard  or  awn  of  barley. 

ZED,  z^.    Hmp.'    [zed.]     \n  ^hr.  to  go  zeddiitg,\.o  z\g-z2ig. 

ZEENTY-TEENTY,  sb.  So.  A  children's  game  ;  see 
below. 

Per. '  Come  an'  play  Zeenty-teenty.' . .  They  got  up  and  began  : 
'  Zeenty-teenty-bally-go-lum  !  The  cat  went  oot  tae  get  some  fun, 
It  got  some  fun  on  Toddy's  grun,  Zeenty-teenty-bally-go-lum  ! ' 
AiTKEN  Love  in  its  Tenderness  {i^oi)  27.  SIg.  A  counting-out  game 
(G.W.). 

ZEESE,  ZELLAP,  ZELLI,  see  Sirs,  Seed-lip,  Silly,  i*. 

ZELT,  see  Silt,  56.' 

ZEMMIES,  inf.  I.W.'  [ze'miz.]  An  exclamation  ot 
surprise  or  rebuke ;  also  in  comb.  Zemmies  hauw. 

Zemmies  hauw!  what  dost  do  that  vor? 

ZENNET,  sb.  nw.Dev.'  A  large  tambourine-shaped 
vessel,  used  for  '  heaving  '  (q.v.)  and  taking  up  corn.  Cf 
semmet. 

ZENNORGOAT,  sb.  Cor.  An  alleged  descendant  of 
Honey,  son  of  Tom  the  Giant ;  see  below. 

Another  boy  is  born,  .  .  and,  as  the  cow  was  not  at  hand,  .  .  he 
was  nursed  by  a  goat,  and  it  is  said  a  class  of  his  descendants  are 
yet  known  as  the  Zennor  goats,  Huni  Pop.  Rom.  w.Eng.  (1865) 
66,  ed.  1896. 

ZENVY,  sb.  Obs.  Som.  The  wild  mustard,  Sinapis 
arvensis.    Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  lo.Eng.  (1825). 

[Senvey  lete  sowe  it  nowe,  Palladius  Husb.  (c.  1420) 
bk.  III.  610.] 

ZESS,  see  Sus(s. 

ZEW,  V.  Cor.'*  [ziu.]  A  mining  term:  to  work 
alongside  of  a  lode  before  breaking  it  down.  Prob.  the 
same  word  as  Sue,  q.v. 

ZEX,  ZICH,  see  Sax,  Such. 

ZICHEL,  adj.  Obs.  Wxf.'  Also  written  zitchel. 
Such,  suchlike. 

ZICKETY, »«/.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  zickertyAbd. 
Kcd.  (Jam.)    See  below. 

Sc.  A  term  occurring  in  a  traditionary  rhyme,  used  by  children, 
when  they  mean  to  determine  by  lot  who  shall  begin  a  game. 
The  person  who  repeats  the  rhyme,  at  the  same  time  goes  round 
the  company,  touching  each  of  them  in  succession  ;  and  he  who 
is  touched  at  the  last  word  has  the  privilege  of  beginning  the 
game  (Jam.)  ;  Zickety,  dickely,  dock.  The  mouse  ran  up  the 
nock  ;  'The  nock  struck  one,  Down  the  mouse  ran  ;  Zickety,  dickety , 
dock,  Blackw.  Mag.  (Aug.  1821)  36  (lA.).  Abd.,  Kcd.  Zickerty, 
dickerty,  dock  (Jam.).  Edb.  Crooning  to  them  a  great  variety  of 
such  venerable  rhymes  as  'Zickety  dock,'  'John  Smith,  fellow 
fine,"  &c.,  Ballantine  Deanhaugh  (1869)  133. 

ZID,  sb.  Dev.  [zid.)  The  extreme  end  of  a  fishing- 
line  ;  a  bit  of  silk  attached  to  the  hook.    s.Dev.  (F.W.C.) 

ZID,  see  Seed. 

ZIDDO"W,  adj.  Glo.  1.  Of  peas  :  good  for  boiling. 
(H.S.H.)  2.  Of  land:  good  for  growing  peas  in.  (ib.) 
Cf.  Bidder,  adj, 
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ZIDLEMOUTH,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  Dev.  A  crooked 
mouth  ;  a  person  with  a  mouth  to  one  side  ;  an  ugly 
fellow.  Dev.'  n.Dev.  Horae  Subsecivae  (1777)  473. 
Hence  Zidlemouthed, />//•  ndj-  having  the  mouth  on  one 
side  ;  wry-mouthed. 

n.Dev.  A  .  .  .  zidlemouth'd  swashbucket,  Exm.  Scold.  (1746)  I. 
56  ;  Grose  (1790% 

ZIDLOCK,  adj.    Wil.    In  hiding.    Slow  Gl.  (1892). 

ZIDS,  sb.  pi.  Glo.  [zids.]  Field  peas ;  lit.  '  seeds.' 
(H.S.H.) 

ZIE,  ZIF(F,  ZIGGLE,  see  Sy(e,  Sife,  Zaggle. 

ZIGH,  ZIGHYR,  see  Sy(e,  Sigger. 

ZIG-ZAG,  sb.  Nhb.'  [zi'g-zag.]  The  purple  clover, 
Trifoliuin  inediuin. 

ZIL,  ZILL,  see  Self,  SeU,  v. 

ZILL,  sb.''    Bnff.    A  child ;  a  dial,  form  of 'chiel(d'  (q.v.). 

Zill  Morris  (Jam.);  Bnff.i 

ZILL,  56.=    Dor.    A  plough.     (E.C.M.)    SeeSull,  si.' 

ZILL,  V.  Dev.  [zil.]  1.  To  sow  a  plant,  and  then 
cover  it  by  harrowing.  ( W.C.P.)  2.  To  fasten  anything, 
as  a  springe,  into  the  ground,     (ib.) 

ZILL(A,  see  Sull,  sA.' 

ZILTER,  5*.  Som.  A  salting-tub  ;  a  vessel  used  for 
salting  meat.     (Hall.)     See  Salter. 

ZIMMET,  ZIMMIT,  see  Semmet. 

ZINGER,  sA.    n.Yks.^    A  dial,  form  of '  ginger.'     Hence  ! 
Zingerbread,  sb.  gingerbread. 

ZINNIFY,  ZINNY,  see  Singify,  Sinew,  Zany. 

ZINO,  p/tr.  Brks.  Som.  Also  in  form  zi  knaves  on 
Brks.'  As  I  know ;  added  redundantly  to  negative 
sentences  as  an  asseveration.    Cf.  tino,  adv. 

Brks.'  Ther  yent  nobody  about  yer  got  no  visliin'-tackle  zi 
Unawson.  Som.  (Hall.)  w.Som."  Beyou  gwain  to  fair  ? '  'No, 
z-I-know!  can't  stap,"  i.e.  cannot  afford  the  time. 

ZIPPEEN,  sb.     Obs.     Wxf '     A  large  stack. 

'  Ich  woode  he  pitcht  ee  kurkeen  ar  zippeen,'  I  would  he  poked    1 
into  the  mow  or  stack,  106.  I 

ZITCH,  ZITE,  see  Such,  Sight. 

ZLEAD(S,  iitl.  Obs.  Wm.  An  oath ;  lit.  '  God's 
eyelids.' 

Zleads  !  he  nivver  played  hocus  pocus,  Hutton  Bran  New  Wnik 
(1785!  1.  3.  s.Wm.  Zlead,  haw  kens  lang  legg'd  Josu  ?  ib.  Dial. 
Slort/i  and  Aniside  {i-]6o    1.  10. 

ZNO,  ZOAKS,  ZOAT,  see  Snaw,  Zooks,  Sote. 

ZOCE,  ZOCKY,  ZOD,  see  Soce,  Sock,  i'.«,  Zad,  sb. 

ZODICAL,  sb.     Shr.'     [zo'dikl.]     See  below. 

Used  elliptically  for  '  Zadkiel's  Almanac'  This  Almanac,  with 
its  cabalistical  characters,  its  hieroglyphics  and  prophetic 
allusions,  is  the  oracle  of  the  peasantry.  It  would  seem  as  if 
somehow  they  had  confounded  Zadkiel.the  name  of  their  Prophet, 
with  Zodiacal,  that  which  pertains  to  the  signs  of  the  seasons,  in 
their  term  Zodical. 

ZOG,  sb.  w.Som.'  [zog.]  A  bad-smelling  fungus, 
Phallus  impudicits. 

Hot  ever  is  it  stenkth  zo  yer?     Why,  'tis  nort  but  a  zog. 

ZOLCH,  ;■;;/.  m.Yks.'  [zolj.]  An  exclamation  used 
in  a  threatening,  mock-angry  manner. 

ZOLDERING,  ppl.  adj.  m.Yks.'  I^zoldrin.]  An 
opprobrious  epithet :  used  by  persons  when  very  angry. 

ZOLE,  ZOO,  see  Sull,  sb.'.  Sew,  adj. 

ZOOKERS,  ;;;/.  Cum.  Yks.  Chs.  Som.  Dev.  Also 
written  zowkers  s.Chs.'  ;  and  in  forms  zookerins  n.Yks.^ 


m.Yks.' :  zuggersSom.Dev.';  zukkersCum.'   [zuk3(r)z.] 
An  exclamation  of  admiration  or  surprise  ;  a  quasi-oath. 

Cum.'",  n.Yks.2,  m.Yks.',  s.Chs.'  Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial. 
iv.Eiig.  (1825).     Dev.  Reports  Proviiic.  (1902);  Dev.' 

ZOOKS,  iiil.  Chs.  Pern.  I.W.  Dev.  Also  in  forms 
zoaks  n.Dev.;  zouks  s.Pem. ;  zowks  Chs.'  [ziiks.]  A 
minced  oath.     Cf.  sugs. 

Chs.'  Zowks  !  mon,  Iha  munna  mak  sitch  a  din.  s.Pem. 
(W.M.M.),  I.W.',  Dev.'  n.Dev.  Doant  zoundy  now,  zoaks,  vor 
yer  be  The  voaks  back,  Rock  Jim  ««'  Nell  (1867;  st.  92. 

ZOOL,  see  Sole,  sb.'^,  Sull,  sb.' 

ZOONDERKIMS,  inf.  I.W.  Cor.  Also  in  form  zound- 
tikins  Cor.      1.  Used  as  a  word  of  reproof. 

I.W.'  '  Zoonderkims  !  ghee  off  durekelly,'  leave  off  directly. 
2.  Co/n6. Zoundtikinsdeth  !  used  as  an  oath  ;  'zounds!' 

Cor.  Whaat  shall  ey  do  by  'an  ?  For  Zoundtikins  Deth  !  ey'm 
a  feared  to  come  ny  'an,  Trenhaile  Dolly  Peiilreaili,  44. 

ZOONY,  see  Sound,  v." 

ZOO-ZOO,  5*.  Glo.  [zu'-zH.]  The  wood-pigeon, 
ColtiDiba paltanbtis.     G/.  (1851)  ;  (Hall.);  Glo.' 

ZOR,  ZO'S,  ZOUKS,  see  Sarrow,  Soce,  Zooks. 

ZOUNDERKITE,  sb.  m.Yks.'  A  stupid,  blundering 
person. 

ZOUNDS,  /)(/.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Wil.  Dev.  Also 
written  zoonds  n.Yks.  ;  and  in  forms  zeawnds  s.Lan.' ; 
zoons  Nhb.  n.Yks.;  zouns  Wil.  An  oath  ;  lit.  'God's 
wounds.' 

Ayr.  Zounds,  fire,  and  fury — Boys,  hollo,  Wha's  licket  aff  my 
beef?  John  Kennedy  Poet.  IVks.  ( i8i8 1  42.  Nhb.  There  was  Sam, 
O  zoons  I  Wiv's  pantaloons,  N.  Minstrel  (1806-7)  Pt-  iv.  78. 
n.Yks.  (I.W.)  m.Yks.'  Often  a  mere  expression  of  wonder,  or 
surprise.  '  Zounds  !  father  !  do  you  see  what's  going  on  down 
there  ! '  s.Lan.'  Zeawnds  !  sithee  heaw  they're  feightin'.  Wil. 
Slow  Gl.  (1892).     Dev.  Reports  Provitic.  (1902")  No.  18. 

ZOUNS,  ZO"WKERS,  ZOWKS,  see  Zounds,  Zookers, 
Zooks. 

ZOWL,  ZUE,  see  Sowl,  v.'",  Sull,  sb.',  Sew,  adj 

ZUEZ,  ZUFF,  ZUG,  see  Soce,  Sough,  sb.',  Sog,  v.^^ 

ZUGGANS,  sb.  pi.  Cor.  The  essence  or  best  part  of 
anything.    w.Cor.  (M.A.C.) 

ZUGGERS,  ZUKKERS,  see  Zookers. 

ZUKKY,  V.     Cor.     [ztJki.]     To  smart. 

Cor.'  I  wish  I  had  un  here,  I'd  make  un  zukky  ;  Cor. 2 

ZUL,  ZULL,  ZULLOUGH,  ZULLOW,  see  Sull,  sb.' 

ZULVES,  ZUMMET.  see  Self,  Somewhat. 

ZXJUG,  adv.  Dev.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Since.    n.Dev.  (Hall.) 

ZUNS,  sb.     Obs.    s.Lan.'    The  same. 

ZURE.  see  Sour. 

ZW AlK,  sb.  nw.Dev.'  The  platform  of  a  'springle' 
(q.v.). 

ZWAIL,  ZWAING,  see  Swail,  Swale,  v.,  Swang,  y.^ 

ZWAIP,  ZWATE,  see  Sweep,  v.',  Sweet. 

ZWEAL,  sb.     Obs.    Wxf     A  commotion. 

Baakhooses  an  laiickes  war  aul  ee  a  zweal,  98. 

ZWEAL,  ZWEAMY,  see  Sweal,  v.',  Swimy. 

ZWEATH,  ZWELE,  see  Sweat,  v.,  Sweal,  v.' 

ZWELL,  see  Swill,  i).' 
ZWER,  ZWILLY,  see  Swir,  Swally. 
ZWODDER,  sb.     Obs.    Som.    A  drowsy,  stupid  state 
of  body  or  mind.     Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825). 

[Cp.  MDu.  sivaddereii,  to  be  wearie  with  drinking,  or,  to 
stagger  with  drunkenness  (Hexham).] 


SUPPLEMENT 


Words  which  were  'kept  back'  have  the  sign  X  before  them.    The  authority  for  many  of  these  words  is 

unsatisfactory. When  no  definition  is  given  to  a  word,  it  means  that  the  word  is  used  over  a  greater 

area  than  is  given  in  the  Dictionary. 


A,  t'ftdef.  art.  So.  Dur.  Yks.  Lan.  Stf.  Glo.  Siir.  Hmp. 
Som.  [a.]  1.  Used  redundantly  with  s6.  or  «^'.  Hmp. 
(J.E.D.)  2.  Before  numerals,  and  nouns  of  multitude 
and  quantity. 

Sc.  f  A.W.  I     Dnr.  '  Have  you  the  key  ? '  '  No,  but  Mr.  W.  has  a 

one' (J.E.D.).    w.Dur.i,  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  Lan.  (S.W.>,  Stf.^     Glo. 

'About  a  two'  for  'about  two  o'clock'  (F.L.N.).     Sur.  (T.S.C.) 

Som.  People  often  say  'at  a  ten' — or  'at  a  nine  o'clock'  (W. F.R.). 

3.  Used  with  nouns  in  />/.  to  denote  quantity. 

Sc.  What  a  books  he  has  (A.W.V 

A,  int.  Sc.  Wm.  Lin.  1.  Ejaculatory  :  oh  !  ah  !  Wm.' 
2.  Interrogatory:  eh?    Sc.  (A.W.),  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

A,  see  Of,  Thou,  You. 

A  ABA  KNOT,  phr.  Sh.I.  In  phr.  to  cast  the  aaba  knot, 
a  charm  used  in  healing  arts. 

Persons  who  professed  the  healing  art,  such  as  'telling  oot ' 
toothache  or  ringworm,  casting  the  aaba  knot,  or  tying  the  wrestin 
treed,  Spence  Fik.  Lore  (1899I  26. 

AABER,  AAC,  AAD,  see  Aber,  Oak,  Old. 

AAG,  AAK,  AAL(D,  see  Hag,  56.=,  Oak,  Old. 

AALIE-LAMB,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  motherless  lamb  ;  a  pet 
lamb.    (J.S.) 

AAMENS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Cum.  Wm.  In  phr.  aaniens 
q/'//;<' mr,  a  swelling  in  the  palate.  Nicolson  (1677)  Trans. 
JR.  Lit.  Soc.  (1868)  IX.    Cf.  almond. 

AAMIS,  AAN,  see  Awmus,  One,  Owing. 

AAR,  see  Haar,  sb.^,  Our,  Their. 

AARON'S  BEARD,  sb.  n.Wil.  The  heads  of  A//iiiin 
vineate,  with  the  stiff  young  leaves  growing  out  of  the 
bulblets.     (G.E.D.) 

AAV(E,  sb.  Sc.  A  spoon-net ;  the  pock-net  by  which 
boys  pick  up  the  herrings;  a  'scummer'  (q.v.).  See 
Haaf,  sb."-  4. 

Cat.'  'Aav'  is  nowalmost  entirely  replaced  by  the  Banfish.  word 
'  scummer.'  Buff.'  The  boy  in  the  herring-boats,  who  catches  with 
a  small  round  net  attached  to  a  long  pole  such  herrings  Ss  fall  from 
the  nets  in  the  act  of  being  hauled.  In  Wick  he  is  called  the 'aave.' 

ABXCK,  prep.,  adv.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan. 
[aba'k.]  \.  prep.  Of  position  :  behind,  to  the  rear.  Gen. 
with  of. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Ant.  Aback  o'  the  midden,  Stevenson  Pal McCarty 
(1903)  44.  Lakel.  A  tale  may  be  told  about  some  one  aback  of  his 
back  ;  and  another  comes  frae  aback  o'  t'fells,  Penrith  Obs.  (Oct. 
26.  1897).     Yks.  (J.W.) 

2.  adv.  Aloof,  away. 

Sc.  Giiid  Sc.  Diet  (ed.  1897).  Ayr.  O  would  they  stay  aback 
frae  courts.  Burns  Twa  Dogs  (1786)  1.  175. 

3.  Phr.  (i)  aback  o'  behint,  a  back-street  or  any  out-of- 
the-way  place  ;   (2)  —  o'  beyont,  out  of  sight,  out  of  the  way. 

(1)  s.Lan.'  (z'l  n.Yks.*  Them  things  is  sadly  i'  t'road.  Ah 
■wish  thoo'd  git  'em  aback  0'  beyont,  342. 

4.  V.  Obs.  To  hold  or  keep  back.  Sc.  Melvil  Me- 
moirs (1735)  Ci. 

VOL.  VI. 


ABASIT,  pp.  Sc.  Abashed,  confounded.  See  Abas- 
ing. 

Sc.  Brown  Diet.  (ed.  1845").  Rxb.  You  may  well  look  abasit,  you 
puir  gunkie,  Hamilton  Oiitlaivs  (1897)  2o5. 

ABATED,  pp.  ?  Obs.  Lan.  In  phr.  abated  in  the 
vitals,  grown  weak. 

I  found  the  old  man  by  the  fire,  but  much  abated  in  his  vitals, 
Walkden  Diary  (ed.  1866)  93. 

ABAW,  V.  Sc.  To  suffer  for.  Giiid  Sc.  Diet.  (ed.  i8gj). 
[Not  known  to  our  correspondents]. 

ABAY,  see  Haba. 

ABB,  sb.  1.     Peb.     Lin/oitn  Green  (1817)  69. 

ABEE^,  adv.  and  prep.  Sc.  Also  in  form  abin.  (A.W.) 
See  Aboon. 

ABELS,  sb.  pi.  Ess.  Also  in  form  abols.  The  spikes 
in  an  ear  of  barley.    (H.H.M.) 

ABEN,  adv.    Sc.    [abe'n.]     In  the  '  ben  '  or  parlour. 

Ayr.  If  the  gudem.in  h.i'e  routh  of  gear,  He  and  his  wife  aft  sit 
aben,  Thom  Anmseiiienis  (1812)  37. 

ABERDEEN  AW  A,  phr.  Sc.  Hailing  from  Aberdeen  ; 
a  native  of  Aberdeen. 

Per.  An  Aberdonian  is  called  'Aberdeen  awa.'  '  He's  Aiber- 
deen  awa  '  (G.W.).  Edb.  'Od,  he  was  a  mettlebodieof  a  creature 
— far  north,  Aberdeen-awalikc,  W.o\k  Mansie  Wauch  (1828)  xx. 

ABERDIVINE,  sb.  Nif.  Lon.  Also  written  aberda- 
vine.    The  siskin,  Fringilla  spinas. 

Nrf.  Aberdivines  an'  re'dpoles— they  pay  for  the  ketchin'  tu. 
Patterson  Man  and  Nat.  {i8gs)  91.  Lon.  It  is  occasionally  taken 
by  the  bird-catchers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Aberdavine,  Newman  Bints  (1866)  s.  v. 
Siskin. 

ABERSAY,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  written  ebbasay.  The 
alphabet,  ABC. 

In  my  young  days,  ye  see,  we  learned  our  Abersay  fae  da 
Cattages,  Stewart  Tales  (1892I  4  ;  Da  very  ebbasay  is  no  da 
wye  'at  wi  wir  wint  ta  say  hit,  S/i.  Ne:us  (Mar.  31,  1900). 

ABLACH,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  abblach,  ablack, 
ablich,  aiblach.        1.  A  dwarf.     See  Ablach. 

Abd.  Still  in  use  (A.W.) ;  Shirrefs  Poems  (1790)  Gl. 
2.  An   insignificant,  worthless  person  ;    an  incapable. 
Also  used  altrib. 

ne.Sc.  Aiblach.  Common  (W.C).  Abd.  Ye'rc  naething  but 
ablacks  to  the  pretty  men  that  were  in  my  young  days.  Deeside 
Ta/es  (1872)  56  ;  Loud  oaths  from  the  man  who  considered  the 
'  north-country  ablich'  had  outraged  his  feelings,  At)d.  ti'tly.  Free 
Press  I'June  30,  igoo)  ;  Frae  Madrid  The  worthless,  thievin  abblach 
flew,  RoBB  Poems  (1852'!  26;  Very  common  ,G.W.,i. 

ABLE,  adj.  Sc.  Oxf.  1.  Substantial ;  well-to-do,  of 
sufficient  means. 

Per.  An  able  house  well  thatch'd  aboon,  NicoLPof»Mi(i766)  120. 
2.  Phr.  to  spell  able,  to  perform  a  difficult  task  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  boast.    Sc,  Abd.  (A.W.),  Oxf.  (G.O.) 

ABLES,  adv.    Sc.    Perhaps,  possibly.    See  Ablins. 
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ABLE-SEA 
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ACKERMETUT 


Lnk.  He'll  ables  gang  his  wa'  and  no  fash  nae  mair,  Graham 
Writings  (1883)  II.  223. 

ABLE-SEA,  adv.  Obs.  Sc.  It  may  be  so.  (K.,  s.  v. 
Yable-sea.)    See  Yeable-sea. 

ABLINS,  adv.   Lan.   Possibly,  perhaps.   s.Lan.  (S.W.) 

ABLOW,  adv.    Dor.    Blooming,  in  flower. 

The  monthly  roses,  still  ablow,  Francis  North,  South  (1902)  163. 

A-BONES,  adv.  s.Chs.'  In  phr.  to  Jam  a-boiies  o',  to 
assail ;  to  '  drop  on.' 

A  gentleman  who  had  sharply  taken  to  task  a  disturber  of  a 
political  tneetins;,  was  said  to  '  faw  a-bones  on  him.' 

ABOULZIEMENT,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  abulie- 
ment  (Jam.).    Dress,  clothing ;  ^«i. />/.    See  Habiliments. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Bn£f.  Aboulziements  I  hae  anew  [enough],  Taylor 
Poems  (1787)  57. 

ABOUT,  prep,  and  adv.  Sc.  Dun  Yks.  Dev.  1.  In 
phr.  (i)  about  as  this,  thus,  in  this  way  ;  (2)  —  hand,  on 
hand  ;  (3)  all  liow  and  about  it,  the  whole  matter ;  (4)  to 
be  about  with,  obs.,  to  deal  with  ;  to  avenge,  punish  ;  (5)  to 
get  in  about  folk,  to  get  to  know  people's  private  affairs  ; 
(6)  to  have  something  about  one,  to  show  cliaracter  or 
capability. 

ii)n.Yks.  Dea't  about  as  this(I.W.).  (2)  Abd.  There's  neither 
huntin',  nor  fishin',  nor  shutin',  nor  onything  o'  the  kin'  aboot  han' 
to  beplayacks  tiUhim,  MACDONALDi?.  /v!/co)jf)-(i868)  v.  (3)11. Yks. 
He  teld  me  all  how  and  about  it  (I.W.).  (4)  Sc.  He  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  about  with  all  His  enemies,  Thomson  Cloud  of 
Witnesses  (1714)  161,  ed.  1871.  (5)  Ayr.  He  . .  .  had  a  coothy  way 
of  getting  in  about  folk,  Galt  Ann.  Parish  (1821)  xix.  (61  w.Yks. 
Ahr  Tom's  summat  abaht  him  (J.R.). 
2.  adv.  Round,  around  ;  out  of  the  way. 

nw.Abd.  It's  nae  a  bit  aboot,  Gooiiunfe  (1867')  st.  54.  e.Dur.* 
A'll  twist  yer  neck  about.  n.Dev.  Taken  shelter  at  the  Barten  as 
he'd  gone  that  way  about,  Chanter  Witch  (1896)  109. 

ABOVE,  prep,  and  adv.    Irel.  Yks.   Lin.   Dor.   Dev. 

1.  prep.  In  phr.  (i)  above  a  bit,  more  than  a  little,  very 
much ;  (2)  above  oneself,  out  of  one's  proper  position  or 
station. 

(i)  Yks.  (J.W.),  Lin.  (J.T.F.)  se.Lin.  '  Does  it  rain  ? '  '  It  does 
above  a  bit '  (J.T.B.).  (2)  Dor.  She  was  haunted  by  a  vague  dread 
of  his  getting  '  above  himself '  and  assuming  the  airs  of  a  master, 
Francis  Manor  Farm  (1903)  igo. 

2.  adv.  In  heaven,  in  phr.  the  Man  above,  Jesus  Christ. 
Ir.  Our  Saviour  is  often  spoken  of  . .  .  most  aftectionately  and 

reverently  as  '  the  Man  above,'  Spectator  (Apr.  25,  1903). 

3.  Used  as  sb.  God. 

Dev.  Us  gets  used  to  mun,  however,  and  larns  to  thank  Above 
vor  a  vine  day  in  and  out,  Mortimer  W.  Moors  (1895)  288. 

ABREED,    adv.    Sc.    Lakel.  1.  Abroad;     spread 

about,  cast  to  the  winds.    See  Abroad. 

Sc.  (A.W.)     Ayr.  Nor  reeks  the  coof  some  sliddery  loof  We'll 
soon  skail  a'abreed.AiNSLiE  Lando/Bnrnsi^td.jSgs)  198.  Lake!.* 
2.  Level,  equal ;  broadcast.     Lakel.° 

ABROAD,  adv.  Irel.  Nrf.  Ess.  1.  Out  of  doors,  out- 
side ;  near  at  hand. 

Ir.  People  in  the  church  speak  of  the  '  dead  abroad  in  the  church- 
yard,' Spectator  (Apr.  25,  1903).  s.Wxf.  '  I  was  workin'  abroad,' 
i.e.  on  my  land  (P.J.M.).  Nrf.  Isn't  it  rough  travelling  abroad? 
Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  88. 
2.  Lying  scattered  about,  in  great  confusion,  esp.  in  phr. 
all  abroad. 

Ess.  'All  abroad,' as  the  fashionof  the  laboureriswhenat  meals. 
John  Lott  took  his  ease  over  his  food ,  with  arms  well  spread  out  on 
the  table  and  knees  turned  in  under  it  at  the  same  angle  as  elbows 
above,  Burmester  Lott' s  Alice {igoi)  10. 

ABSTENT,  ffrf/.  Sh.I.  Also  written  abstant.  A  dial, 
form  of '  absent." 

Naethin  .  . .  can  .  .  .  kiile  hir  luve  for  hir  bairn,  and  espishally 
whin  dat  bairn  is  abstant,  Sh.  News  (Oct.  29,  1898)  ;  Here's  luck 
an'  gude  helt  ta  a'  'at  belangs  till  you,  no  forgatten  him  'at's 
abstent.ii.  (Feb.  12, 1898). 

ABSTINENCE,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  A  truce,  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

Sc.  Some  days  before  the  expiring  of  the  abstinence,  the  noble- 
men did  meet  to  consult  upon  the  means  of  a  perfect  peace,  Spots- 
wood  Hist.  (1655)  263  (Jam.).  Edb.The  English  leader . . .  granted 
him  an  abstinence  of  two  days  to  come  to  terms,  Beatty  Secretar 
(1897)  426. 


ABSTRACT,  adj.     Obs.     Sc.     Apart,  withdrawn  from. 

A  person  who  lives  abstract  from  all  company,  Wodrow  Ch. 
Hist.  (1721)  IV.  55,  ed.  1828. 

ABSTRAKLOUS,  ad/.  Sc.  Cross-grained,  bad- 
tempered.    Inv.  (H.E.F.),  Ayr.  (Jam.)    See  Obstracklous. 

ABUNDATION,  sb.    Pern.    Abundance,  plenty. 

s.Pem.  '  Is  this  enough  ? '     '  Abundation ! '  (M.S.C.) 

ABUSEFULNES'S,  s4.    Cor.    Abuse.    Cf.  abuseful. 

But  the  flauntin'  ins'lence  o't,  sir!  The  brazen,  fleerin' abuse- 
fulness !  '  Q.'  Troy  Toivn  ('1893')  127. 

ABY^,  adv.     Sc.     Ago,  past. 

ne. Sc.  It  was  that  vera  day,  and  nae  mair  than  twa  Sawbaths 
abye,  Gordon  Northward  Ho  (1894)  304. 

ACAUSE,  conj.  Sc.  Lakel.  Glo.  Also  in  forms  acos 
Lakel.'* ;  akez  Glo.    Because.    See  Acause. 

Kcb.  They  said  that  acause  poets  is  maistly  gi'en  tae  a  dram. 
Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  25.  Lakel.^  Glo.  I  thrown  a  stwun 
at  Earny  Mustoc  akez  'e  did  call  er  ^]tm\ma^  Longman's  Mag. 
(May  1900)  43.  ^ 

JACCIDENCE,  sb.  Sc.  A  slip  (of  memory);  an 
accident.    [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 

Ayr.  Through  an  accidence  of  memory  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Galt 
Lairds  (1826)  iii. 

ACCIDENTAL,  adj.    Dev.    Illegitimate. 

'Tis  your  misfortune  that  you  was  born  accidental,  and  don't 
know  your  father,  Mortimer  W.  Moors  (1895")  139. 

tACCLIVAN,  sb.    Som.    A  trap  ;  a  bird-net. 

"V'ou  be  got  into  a  trap.  You  be  like  a  wren  in  an  acclivan, 
Raymond  Mistertoii's  Mistake  (1888)  xxxv. 

ACCORDINGLY,  adv.    Lan.     In  proportion.    (S.W.) 

ACCOSTING,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Courting,  paying 
addresses. 

Edb.  Gif  your  accosting  has  been  meant  sincere,  I  give  you 
thanks,  Learmont  Poems  1 1791)  274. 

ACCOUNTING-DAY,  sb.  Obs.  Lan.  Account-day ; 
the  day  for  making  out  accounts  to  send  to  customers. 

I  am  to  write  for  him  to  [on]  his  next  accounting  day  and  the 
plough  will  be  paid  for,  Walkden  Diary  (ed.  1866)  97. 

ACCURSED  TinSTLE,  phr.  War.^  The  thistle, 
Carduus  arvensis. 

So  called  from  its  extensively  creeping  root  and  its  effect  on  the 
reapers'  hands  when  wheat  was  cut  with  the  sickle. 

ACCUSE,  V.    Irel.    To  admit,  allow  ;  to  suppose. 

Wmh.  I  accuse  it's  ladies  they'd  be,  BuLLOCKPn5/ora/5(i9oi)  loi ; 
It  was  a  big  spread.     I  accuse  Ned  must  ha'  bought  it  all,  ib.  247. 

ACERS,  s*.  >/.    Sur.    Acorns.    (T.S.C.) 

ACH-A-VIE,  ?■«/.  Pem.  An  exclamation  of  disgust  or 
abhorrence.    Cf  accabe. 

s.Pem.  '  His  mother's  only  son,  and  him  gone  to  the  bad,  ach-a- 
vie  !  '     'There's  a  mess  upon  your  new  pinny,  ach-a-vie  !'  (M.S.C.) 

ACHE,  V.    Sc.  Irel.     To  cause  pain  ;  to  cau.se  to  ache. 

Per.  A  dunt  That'll  ache  the  poor  curpin  o'  wee  Johnnie 
Punt,  Stewart  Character  (1857)  72.  Ir,  It's  me  overhead  teeth 
that's  aching  me,  MacDonagh  Life  and  Char.  (1898)  332. 

JACHE,  i;."  Yks.  To  hurry,  hasten  ;  to  pace  hurriedly. 
[Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 

w.Yks.  I  won't  be  long ;  I'll  ache  away,  and  get  back  again  in 
time  (C.C.R.). 

ACHEN,  sb.  Or.I.  The  beard  or  'awn'  of  barley. 
(J.G.)    Cf.  icker. 

ACKADENT,  sb.    Sc.    See  below. 

Ayr.  Aqua  vitae,  whisky  rather  than  brandy,  or  another 
spirituous  liquor  resembling  rum,  and  called  in  Ayrshire '  ackadent,' 
Francisque-Michel  Lang.  (1882)  45  ;  (Jam.) 

ACKER,  sb.  Sh.I.  In  phr.  in  acker,  in  fragments,  bits, 
ruins. 

Da  horses  wis  twa  wild  pooshins,  an'  dey  loopid  mad  an'  led  da 
ploo  in  acker,  Sh.  News  (May  7,  1898) ;  Da  bishikel  wis  led  in 
acker,  ib.  (Aug.  20,  1898). 

ACKER,  V.  Shr.  Sus.  Also  written  akker  Sus. 
L  To  tremble  with  passion  ;  to  chatter.  See  Hacker,  i;.  4. 

Shr.*  'Is  tith  far  ackered  togither. 

2.  To  stammer,  stutter.  Sus.  (F.W.L.)   See  Hacker,  v.  2. 

ACKERMETUT,  s6.  Yks.  [Addit.]  Solid  (as  well  as 
liquid)  manure  ;  ordure.     Gen.  used  senii-facetiously. 

w.Yks.  This  is  real  ackermetut  that  I'm  goin'  to  put  on  my 
garden  (W.W.P.). 


AC  K  WARD 
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AEFALD 


ACKWARD, ae/j.  Obs.  Sc.  Backward,  back-handed. 
Cf.  awkward,  adv. 

Till  Graeme  gae  Bewick  an  ackward  stroke,  Scott  Minslretsy 
(1802)  III.  74,  ed.  1848. 

ACLOMED,  pp.  Obs.  Won  Welcomed,  well  enter- 
tained. 

'  As  your  horse  is  well  aclom'd ' — he  has  had  his  bellyful!  of 
hay,  Hoiae  Siibsecivae  ("1777^  93. 

ACOCK,  adv.      Lakel.=  1.  Evenly    balanced,    set 

finelj'.        2.  Fig.  Ready  and  eager  for  a  quarrel. 

ACOCKINECKS,  adv.    Lakel.*    Astride  ;  see  below. 

Where  most  youthful  jockeys  make  their  first  attempt  at  riding, 
namely,  across  the  father's  neck  ;  and  later  on  in  life  as  a  school- 
boy's game.  To  ride  acockinecks  is  regarded  as  fine  enough  for 
anyone. 

ACOLD,  adj.    Ess.  (W.W.S.),  Hmp.  (H.R.)    Cold. 

ACORNING,  vbl.  sb.  Suf.  See  below.  Also  used 
al/n'b.    See  Acorn,  v. 

Wherever  .  .  .  stood  oak  trees,  pigs  were  turned  out  for  their 
'  acorning,'  so  the  phrase  went.  .  .  The  sight  of  '  acorning  '  pigs 
would  then  be  one  to  afford  unmitigated  satisfaction,  Betham- 
Edwards  Lord  0/ Ha>i<est  (1899)  271. 

ACQUAINTANCY,  sb.    Sc.    Acquaintance. 

So  far  from  fleeing  the  undesirable  acquaintancy  I  plunged  the 
deeper  in,  Stevenson  Calhona  (1893)  i. 

ACQUITTANCE,  sb.  n.Yks.  Manners,  politeness. 
(I.W.) 

ACRE,  sb.  Lan.  Chs.  Bdf.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  A  measure 
of  land,  varying  from  the  statute  acre ;  see  below. 

Lan.,  Som.,  Dev.,  &c.  Although  the  'Cheshire  acre' was  formerly 
much  used  in  South  Lancashire  as  the  local  measure  of  land,  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  a  measure  known  as  the  '  Lancashire 
acre' was  in  use.  This  contained  7,540  sq.yds.,  and  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  this  is  the  same  as  the  'Irish  acre."  In  Devonshire 
and  part  of  Somerset  I  believe  there  is,  or  was,  a  customary  acre  of 
4,000  sq.  yds.  Most  if  not  all  of  these  local  measures  resulted 
from  variations  in  the  number  of  yards  in  the  lineal  pole  or  perch  ; 
thus,  statute,  sJ  ;  Devonshire,  &c.,  5  ;  Cornwall,  6  ;  Lancashire  and 
Irish,  7  ;  Cheshire,  8  (G.H.H.).  Bclf.  Fencing  is  measured  by  the 
acre,  which  is  only  another  term  for  a  chain,  or  four  poles, 
Batchelor  Agiic.  (1813)  593.  Cor.3  An  acre  in  Cor.  (some- 
times called  by  way  of  distinction  a  '  Cornish  acre  ')  contains  160 
poles  of  18  feet  by  18  feet. 

ACT,  V.  Yks.  Lin.  War.  Oxf.  Brks.  1.  To  pretend, 
simulate.  Yks.  (J.W.),  Lin.  (J.T.F.),  War.^  2.  Phr.  (i) 
to  act  about,  to  play  the  fool ;  (2)  —  at,  (a)  to  pretend  to  do 
a  thing;  (b)  to  attempt  something  beyond  one's  ability; 
(c)  to  behave  skittishly  ;  to  play  tricks  ;  (3)  —  z/,  to  behave 
in  an  affected  or  artificial  manner;  (4)  —  //;e  >«o«^,  to  play 
a  mischievous  trick. 

(i)  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  (2,  a)  ib.  Doot  or  lev  it  alone,  one  an't, 
dunt  act  at  it.  (6)  War.'  (c)  ib.  'What  are  you  acting  at?'  To 
a  skittish  horse — or  a  nervous  one  that  has  shown  shyness  at 
some  unknown  object.     (3)  Lin.  (J.T.F.)     (4)  Brks.  (E.G.H.) 

JACTION,  sb.  War."  The  game  of  '  Baccare '  (q.  v.) 
or  '  Fox  and  Dowdy '  (q.  v.,  s.  v.  Fox,  3  (2) ). 

ACTIONS,  s6. />/.    Cor.'    Affectation,  conceit,  '  side.' 

He's  always  full  of  actions. 

ADAGE,  sb.    Cor.    A  term  of  contempt. 

You  old  adage  1— that's  what  Solomon  makes  th'  ungodly 
say!   '  (^.'  Wandering  Heath  {lig^)  ^2. 

ADAM,  sb.  Brks.  In  phr.  when  Adam  was  a  little  boy, 
see  below. 

A  superior  cottage — '  built  when  Adam  was  a  little  boy,'  as  our 
people  say  when  they  wish  to  convey  a  powerful  impression  of 
age,  Hayden  Round  our  Vill.  (1901)  247. 

ADDER,  sb.  Sc.  Lan.  Der.  Sur.  Dor.  Also  in  form 
adder  s.Lan.'  In  cotitb.  (i)  Adder-bell,  a  dragon-fly  ;  (2) 
•feeder,  {a)  see  (i)  ;  (b)  a  gad-fly;  (3)  -oil,  see  below;  (4) 
-tongued.X?-  spiteful,  malicious  ;  (5)  -'s  victuals,  the  iris, 
Iris  gerinanica. 

(i)  Sc.  It  [Deil's  needle]  haunts  mosses  and  moors  ;  it  bites  hard 
when  caught,  and  is  called  the  '  adder-bell '  in  some  districts  of 
Scotland,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824  168,  ed.  1876.  (a)  s.Lan.' 
(3)  Sur.  Adder-ile  you  would  find  in  all  the  woodmen's  cottages. 
.  .  .  This  oil  is  most  highly  valued  by  them  as  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  many  complaints.  .  .  With  a  little  laudanum  in  it,  and  briskly 
rubbed    in  about  the   part  bitten,  it  is   very  efficacious,  Son  of 


Marshes  On  Sur.  Hills  (1891)  63.  (4)  Der.  Gilchrist  Pcakland 
('897)  3'.     (5)  Dor.  (E.C.M.) 

:aDDER-STINGER,  sb.  Hmp.  Wil.  In  form  attar- 
stinger  Wil.  A  dragon-fly,  csp.  one  of  the  larger  kind. 
Hmp.  (J.A.),  Wil.  (G.E.D.) 

ADDLE,  ADDLUN,  see  Headland. 

ADDLED,  adj.     Som.     Festered. 

I've  got  an  addled  finger  (W.F.R.). 

ADDLE-HEAP,  sb.    Cor.    A  dung-heap  ;  a  dung-hill. 

Crow  and  fight  like  stags  on  an  addlc-hcap,  Harris  Wheal 
Veor  (1901)  36. 

ADDLIN',  sb.  n.Yks.*  A  term  of  contempt.  See 
Addle,  s6.'         '  Thoo  larl  addlin",  ger  awaay  wi'  tha.' 

ADDRESS,  V.  Obs.  Sc.  To  prepare,  set  about  ;  to 
go,  betake  oneself. 

Slg.  I  was  commanded  to  address  myself  to  the  burgh  of  Inver- 
ness, and  there  remain,  Bruce  Sermons  (c.  1631)  131,  ed.  1843. 
Fnf.  I  mysel'  addrest  To  seek  alane  my  humble  nest,  Mitchell 
Wee  Steeple  (1840)  5. 

ADDUM,  see  Dadum. 

ADEW,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Gone,  departed,  fled  ;  used  in 
an  oblique  sense. 

Franxisque-Michel  Lang.  (1882)  314  ;  Brovjv  Did.  (ed.  1845). 

ADGER,  sb.  Oxf.  [adgair).]  A  foolish,  silly  person ; 
used  playfully  to  children.    Cf.  nadger. 

'  Go  away,  you  little  adger.'  '  What  a  silly  adger  he  is.'  Very 
common  (G.O.). 

ADLANlD,  ADLANT,  see  Headland,  sb. 


ADLONT,  sb.    s.Lan.'    i.  q.  Headland  (q.  v.). 
'"        To  wc 

astonishment. 


ADMIRE,  V.    Sc.   Yks. 


I'onder  at,   notice  with 


Sc.  (A.W.)  Abd.  Troth,  I  admire  Fat  comes  0'  fok  'at's  scant  o' 
fire,  Beattie  Parings  (1801)  28,  ed.  1873.  n.Yks."  Ah  caan't  bud 
admire  at  t'waay  he  did  it. 

Hence  Admiration,  sb.  a  wonder,  marvel. 

Lnk.  It's  an  admiration  to  me,  whare  the  lairds  are  a'  to  come 
frae,  Graham  Writings  (1883)  II.  147. 

ADNASET,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  forms  annis(h)ed, 
ann(y)ister.  A  two-year-old  lamb,  or  a  Iamb  in  its  second 
year;  the  second  Iamb  of  a  ewe  ;  the  second  calf  of  a  cow. 
Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  43.     Ci.  anyesder. 

ADNASHOOR,  sb.    Sh.I.    See  below. 

An  'adnashoor'  is  a  Foula  expression,  literally  meaning 'asecond 
or  alternate  sea,'  and  applied  to  a  few  big  waves  in  succession, 
running  ashore  and  ioUowed  by  a  big  lull,  and  so  on,  Jakobsen 
Dial.  (1897)  43. 

ADO,  s6.  Sh.I.  Also  written  adU.  [adii.]  A  pretence, 
esp.  in  phr.  to  make  ado,  to  make  it  appear. 

I  wanted  ta  mak'adu  'at  I  didna  ken  onything  aboot  it,  Burgess 
Skelehcs  (and  ed.)  108. 

ADUMES,  adi'.  Sh.I.  In  phr.  adiimes  o'  tiiyscll,  for 
example.     Ci.  dooms. 

Adumes  o'  mysell,  I  hae  a  wife,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  4; 
Solomon  adCiraes  o'  mysell,  in  his  young  days  cared  little  foridder 
Kirk  or  minister,  ib.  11. 

ADVISE,  V.  Sc.  Yks.  1.  In  phr.  advise  with,  to 
consult,  seek  advice  from. 

w.Sc.  Has   he   a   skellie  e'e  ?    Instanter  he  advises  wi'   some 
doctor,  Henderson  Oh >-y«flwi«  (1898)  239. 
2.  To  bethink,  call  to  mind. 

w.Yks.  Accounted  somewhat  aflected.  '  I  couldn't  advise  myself 
of  it  just  at  the  time  '  (C.C.R.). 

ADVOCATE,  V.  Sc.  To  appeal  from  an  inferior  court 
to  the  Court  of  Session. 

'Tis  not  too  late  To  advocate,  .  .  I'll  go  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
Outram  Lyries  (1887)  160. 

AD  ZOONS,  int.  Sc.  An  exclamation  ol  surprise,  &c. : 
'  God's  wounds.' 

Kcb.  'Ad  zoonsl'quo'  the  laird,  'do  my  senses  deceive  me!' 
AuMSTRONG  Ingleside  (1890)  157. 

AE,  mtm.  adj.    Sc.    Obs.     In  phr.  ae  ae,  one  only. 

I'm  Lord  Randal's  ae  ae  son,  Scorr  Minstrelsy  (1806)  III.  102. 

AEFALD,  sb.    Sc.    A  single  lold. 

Hdg.  The  candles  were  burning  a'  about  him,  the  saut  lay  on 
his  breast,  only  aefald  o'  linen  covered  him,  Longman's  Mag.  (Aug. 
1902)  308. 
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AEM,  sb.  Cai.'  A  blast  of  hot  air  from  a  fire  or 
furnace ;  a  warm  glow  from  a  fire,  &c.    See  0am. 

AER,  sb.    Sh.I.     i.  q.  Air,  sb}  5. 

Fetch  up  a  aer  o'  saatwitter  ta  mam,  ta  boil  da  taaties,  Burgess 
Sketches  (and  ed.)  24  ;  An  aer  o'  tae  (J.S.). 

JAESOME,  adj.    Sc.    Single,  solitary. 

e.LtU.  Drinkin'  aff  a  aesome  bicker  o'  his  favourite  beverage, 
LuMSDEN  Shcep-Jicad  (189a)  219. 

Hence  Aesoraeness,  sb.  loneliness. 

ne.Sc.  A  comely  couthie  fellow-creatur  as  wis  pleadin'  vvi'  me 
to  put  an  end  to  his  aesomeness,  Grant  Keckletoii,  17. 

AFEAR(D,  coiij.  Yks.  Lest,  for  fear  that.  Cf. 
afrightened. 

n.Yks.  Deeant  gan  thare,  ifear  yoo  fall  (I.W.);  (W.H.)  w.Yks. 
(J.W.) 

AFIRE,  adv.    Sc.  Yks.  Lin.    On  fire. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  n.Yks.  T'chimler's  ifire  (I.W.).  w.Yks.  (J.W.), 
Lin.  (J.T.F.),se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

I AFLOCHT,  pp.  Sc.  Also  written  a-flought.  Agitated, 
in  a  flutter. 

Sc.  Jam.)  Abd.  Yon  dreary  news  set  me  a-flought,  Ross 
Helenore  (1768)  95,  ed.  1812. 

JAFLOITS,  adv.  Yks.  In  confusion  or  disorder,  esp. 
in  phr.  all  afloits. 

w.Yks.  '  Ah've  bin  cleeanin'  dahn  an'  t'hahse  hes  bin  all  afloits 
fer  a  week  an'  aboon.'  In  very  gen.  use  by  the  older  generation 
I.B.K.) ;  Fairly  common  in  Ossett  (M.F.) ;  {JE.B.) 

AFORE,  adv.,  cotij.  and  prep.     Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan. 

1.  In  phr.  (i)  afore  owl's  linig,  before  very  long.  w.Yks. 
(J.W.),  s.Lan.';  (2)  it  fell  afore  me,  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  me.  S.  &  Ork.'  2.  Camp,  (ij  Afore-syne,  (2)  -time, 
formerly,  previously. 

(i)  Per.  Aforesyne  they  might  maybe  do  right  at  an  antrin 
time,  Sandy  Scott's  Bib.  CI.  (1897)  22.  (2)  Lakel.2  They'd  hed 
some  bother  afooartime  about  t'sheep  an'  t'dykes. 

:AF0RE-THE-STEM,  56.    Sc.    See  below. 

Above  his  head  was  a  large  bunk,  seven  or  eight  feet  deep, 
called  by  the  fishermen  '  afore-the-stem,'  and  capable  in  their 
estimation  of  accommodating  over  half-a-dozen  sleepers,  Roy 
Horseman's  IVd.  (1895)  xvi. 

AFOUTH,ffrft;.    Sc.   Enough,  sufficient.   SeeFouth,s6. 

Abd.  I  take  a  drap  to  wet  my  mouth  ;  And  really  I  think  that's 
afouth,  Beattie  Parings  (i8oi)  38,  ed.  1873. 

A-FRIEND,  V.    Sur.    To  destroy,  kill. 

There's  been  a  beggarin'  snag  [snail]  among  my  plants  since 
yes'day ;  I'll  see  if  I  can't  a-friend  he  (T.S.CI. 

AFRIGHTENED,  conf    Yks.     Lest,  for  fear  that. 

n.Yks.  Hi  went  intat  Argentain  republik  ofritand  a  biin 
punishad,  an  uar  ofisar  fetsht  him  bak  afritand  hi  sudant  git  wat  hi 
dizarvd  (W.H.).     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

AFTER,  prep,  and  adv.  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Hrt. 
Wil.  Som.  Dev.  Also  in  forms  aifter  Sc. ;  arter  w.Som.' ; 
efter  Sh.I.  Lakel.'^  1.  In  comp.   (i)  After-carriage, 

the  hind  wheels,  &c.  of  a  wagon  ;  (2)  -cast,  the  second 
and  following  swarms  of  bees  from  a  hive ;  (3)  -crop,  a  crop 
grown  after  a  first  has  been  secured  ;  (4)  -grass,  a  second 
crop  of  grass;  (5)  -loggings,  obs.,  coarse  flour;  (6)  -part, 
the  latter  part ;  (7)  -raff,  a  second  mowing,  ^e«.  of  clover; 
see  Raff,  sb.^  ;  (8)  -stang,  an  acute  pang  or  pain ;  (9) 
■temsings,  coarse  flour  after  sifting. 

(i)  w.Som.i  (s.v.  Wagon).  (3)  Cum.  (M.P.)  (3)  Lakel.^ 
(4)  Chs.  The  after-grass  being  of  a  coarse  nature,  Marshall 
Review {iQii)\\. ST.  Hrt.(J.W.B.)  n.Wil.MARSHALL<i.486.  Dev. 
(J.W.B.)  (5)  e.Yks.  They  grinde  after-loggings  of  wheate  for 
theire  servants'  pyes,  Best  Rur.  Econ.  (1641)  104.  (6)  s.Lan  1 
It  were  at  th'  after-part  o'  th'  day.  (7)  n.Yks."  (8)  Bwk. 
Sinfu'  pleasures,  bought  Wi'  mony  an  after-stang,  Calder  Poems 
(1897)  267.    (9)  Lakel.2 

2.  Phr.  after  the  head,  headlong,  head  foremost. 

Abd.  She's  fa'en  doon  aiftir  the  held  atween't  an'  the  wa', 
W.  Watson  Auld  Lang  Syne  (1903)  108. 

3.  Of  time  :  used  instead  of'  past'  when  speaking  of  the 
time  of  day.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

4.  Remaming,  left  over  from. 

Sh.L  Ir  dey  ony  drap  o'  gin  efter,  Girzzie  ?  Sli.  News  (May  14, 
1898). 

AFTERNOON,  sb.  Sh.I.  Dor.  1.  Refreshment  taken 
during  the  afternoon. 


Sh.I.  Da  folk  i'  da  sooth  is  no  in  sic  a  hurry  ta  git  a  briinnie  for 
der  afternijn  is  we  ir,  Sh.  JVews  (Nov.  19,  1898). 
2.  pi.  Used  attrib.  in   comb.  Afternoon   people,   lazy, 
procrastinating  people.     Dor.  (L.S.) 

AG-,  AGA,  see  Hag,  sb.'^,  v},  Hag(g,  v.^,  Hag,  sb.'^ 

AGAIN,  prep,  and  conj.  Sc.  Irel.  Lan.  Cor.  Also 
written  agane,  agen.  1.  prep.  In  time  for,  in  view  of; 
in  readiness  for. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  s.Lan,'  Aw'm  savin'  up  mi  brass  agen  Whis- 
sundy. 

2.  Phr.   looken   like  a  duck  agen  thunder,  prov.      Cor. 
IV.  Morning  News  (Apr.  22,  1902). 

3.  In  comparison  with,  in  rivalry  ot. 

Don.  Whistlin'  jigs  agane  the  larks,  '  Mac  '  Rand  to  Donegal  (3rd 
ed.)  151. 

4.  conj.  By  the  time  that,  before,  until.    Sc.  (A.W.) 
AGAINST,  prep,  and  conj.     Sc.   Stf.   Lin.  Oxf.  Cor. 

1.  Near,  beside. 

Stf.  '  She  sits  against  me,'  i.e.  next  to  me  (P.G.D.). 

2.  In  readiness  for,  in  time  for. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Lnk.  Have  a  boat  ready  at  the  Ferry  against  they 
come,  Walker  Biog.  (ed.  1827)  II.  14.  n.Lin.  (J.T.F.),  Oxf. 
(G.O.)  Cor.  He  then  .  .  .  hauled  out  the  exe  (axle-tree)  .  .  . 
against  the  giant  came  up,  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  JV.  Eiig.  (1865)  58, 
ed.  1896. 

3.  By  the  time  that. 

Cor.3  I  daresay  you  were  very  tired  against  you  got  home. 

AGALD,  see  Haggle,  sb.' 

AGAST,  ;*//.  adj.    War."    Terrified,  frightened. 

AGATE,  adv.  Sc.  Dur.  Lakel.  I.Ma.  Lin.  Also  written 
agaate  Lin.  1.  Busy,  occupied,  engaged  upon  work  ; 
at  work  upon.     Gen.  with  on. 

Sc.  (A.W.)     w.Dur."  What  are  yer  agate   on?     I.Ma.    Dirty 
flies  agate  o'  the  beef,  Brown  Doctor  (1891)  10. 
2.  Phr.  to  get  agate,  to  get  to  work  ;  to  make  progress. 

Lakel.^  Hev  ye  gitten  agiat  mowin'  ?  se.Lin.  Come  git 
agaate  o'  work  (J.T.B.). 

AGATE,  adv.^  Sc.  Lakel.  Away,  at  a  distance.  Fig. 
astray,  at  a  loss. 

Sc.  He  is  all  agate,  quite  at  sea,  wide  of  the  mark  (A.W.).  Kcb. 
'Where?'  '  Nae  fairer  agate  than  Barcloy,'  MuiR  Muncraig 
(1900)  58.     Lakel. '^  Ve've  gian  a  lang  way  agiat. 

AGATTING,  prp.  Sc.  .'  Collecting,  gathering  together. 
Cf.  gait,  v.^ 

Thrang  again  at  stoor  agattin,  Makin'  mortar  for  the  job, 
Edwards  Mod.  Poets,  8th  S.  160. 

AGENT,  sb.    Sc.  Cum.        1.  A  lawyer,  solicitor. 

Sc.   (A.W.)     Ayr.  Walter  was  there  seated  beside  his  agent, 
Galt  Entail  (1823)  Ivii. 
2.  The  overseer  in  the  Alston  lead-mines.    Cum.* 

AGER  MEDICINE,  phr.  Sur.  '  Ague  medicine,'  i.  e. 
spirituous  liquor  of  some  kind. 

You  an'  me  does  hev'  a  little  ager  medicine  when  I  ain't  on 
dooty,  Forest  Tillies  (1893)  aoi. 

AGG,  see  Egg,  v. 

AGGLE,  V.  and  sb.  Sh.I.  1.  v.  To  soil,  make  a  mess 
of.    See  Uggle. 

Dis  saut  rivlins  is  a  curse  ta  wirk  wi',  hit  aggies  a  body's  claes 
an'  abuses  a',  Sh.  News  (Apr.  30,  1898). 
2.  sb.  A  mess  ;  a  dirty,  soiled  condition. 

His  stockin'  soles  in  a  aggie  o'  dirt  wi'  gutter.  Burgess  Sh. 
Ftk.  (1902)  95. 

AGGLE,  AGIGHT,  AGLE,  see  Haggle,  sb.',  v.'=. 
Agate,  Haggle,  sb.' 

AGLET,  sb.  Dev.  Cor.  A  haw,  the  fruit  of  the  haw- 
thorn, Crataegus  Oxyacantha.    See  Hag,  sb!^ 

Dev.  The  hips  and  aglets,  bryony  and  nightshade,  Phillpotts 
Sons  0/ Alorning  (igoo)  197.     Cor.^ 

AGOG,  adv.  Sc.  Yks.  1.  Sloping,  not  straight. 
n.Yks.  (G.M.T.)        2.  Adrift,  loose,  '  to  the  winds.' 

S.Ayr.  My  bounty  in  liquor  I  gave  And  sent  all  my  cares  and 
sorrows  agog,  Hetrick  Poems  (1826)  ia6. 

AGONE,  adv.    Sc.    Ago,  since.    (A.W.) 

AGONISE,  V.  Sc.  To  affright,  fill  with  horror.  Guid 
Sc.  Did.  (ed.  1897). 

lAGOY,  int.  Yks.  Lan.  A  mild  oath  or  exclamation. 
w.Yks.  (B.W.),  ne.Lau.' 
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AGRAITH,  adv.  s.Lan.'  Also  in  forms  ograith, 
ogreath.    Properly.    Cf.  graithly. 

See  theaw  does  it  ograith. 

AGREE,  V.     Sc.    With  with :  to  like  an  article  of  food. 

I  don't  agree  with  fresh  herrings  (A.W.). 

AGREE,  adv.  Lakel.^  [sg"'-]  Amiss,  crossvvays. 
Cf.  agley. 

T'auld  piase-eggers  wad  sing  :  '  If  ye  give  us  nowt  we'll  tak 
nowt  agree,  But  we'll  gang  and  sail  owld  England's  sea.' 

AGREEABLE,  adj.    Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  War.   Nrf. 

1.  Willing,compliant;  kind,  obliging.  Cai.',  Cum.*,  War." 

2.  Suitable,  to  one's  taste  or  liking. 

n.Yks.  '  Noo,  reach  to,  an'  mak'  yersels  agreeable  ;  an  if  ye 
dean't  lahk  it  lay  back,'  an  invitation  at  a  meal  to  guests  to  help 
themselves  to  what  they  like  (J.C.A.).  Lan.  Some  Liverpool 
friends  when  asking  if  your  tea  is  quite  to  your  liking,  always  say, 
«  Is  your  tea  agreeable ? '  (G.E.D.) 

3.  Phr.  agreeable  to,  (i)  partial  to,  having  a  liking  for  ;  (2) 
in  accordance  with. 

(i)  Nrf.  Th'  Rev'rend  is  agraable  to  th'  fruit,  Mann  Dulditch 
(1902)  38.  (2)  Bwk.  Bless  me  with  a  humble  mind,  agreeable  to 
my  lot,  Sutherland  Poems  (1821)  13. 

AGROD,  sb.  Dor.  [a'grod.]  A  nightmare.  (E.C.M.) 
See  Hag,  sb.'- 

AGROOF,  adv.  ?Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  agrouf, 
agrufe.    On  one's  belly ;  grovelling.    See  Groiif. 

Giiid  Sc.  Diet.  (ed.  1897) ;  (Jam.)  Sin.  Laid  them  down  agioof 
wi'  their  heads  at  the  inwith,  Hogg  7'n/fs(i838)  150,  ed.  1806. 

AGRUE,  adv.     Sc.    Shuddering.    See  Grue,  v.' 

Lth.  Meg's  muckle  mou  set  young  Wat's  heart  agrue,  Ballan- 
TINE  Poems  (1856)  207. 

AGUE,  see  Hag,  sb." 

AGUSH'D,  pp.  Wbs.  Dev.  Astonished.  Home 
Subsecivae  (1777)  9.  Hence  Agushment,  sb.  astonishment, 
terror,    ib.    See  Gush,  v. 

AH,  adv.  s.Lan.',  s.Lin.  (T.H.R.),  War.*,  Oxf.  (J.W.) 
[a.]    Yes,  aye. 

AHEET,  adv.    w.Dur.»    i.  q.  Aheight  (q.  v.). 

AH-HU,  adj.     Wm.     i.  q.  Ahuh  (q. v.). 

That  earful  o'  hay's  o'  ah-hu  (B.K.\ 

AHILDING, />;>/. a^^  Wor.  Ailing,  poorly.  SeeHilding. 

s.Wor.  Men  as  'a  bin  in  th'  Infirmary  for  summat  or  another, 
wen  a  wuz  ahildin',  Vig.  Mon.  in  Bei-row's  Jrii.  (Mar.  28,  1896). 

AHIND,  adv.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  ahent,  ahin'.  1. 
Of  time:  after,  behind. 

Sc.  I'm  five  minutes  ahin'  you  a'  in  the  times  (A.W.).  Abd. 
Noo,  Sandy,  dinnabe  ahent  four  o'clock  o'  bein'  hame,  M'Kenzie 
Criiisie  Sketches  (1894)  viii. 

2.  Behindhand,  backward.  Also  in  phr.  to  get  or  fall 
a/iind,  to  get  into  debt. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Rnf.  Work  gaed  ahin',  our  hard  won  gear  Took 
wings,  Mitchell  IVee  Steeple  (1840)  104. 

3.  Phr.  (i)  a/iind  all,  after  all,  when  all  has  been  said ; 
(2)  ahiiid  hand,  in  phr.  to  have  none  ahind  hand,  to  have  no 
one  to  look  after  one's  interests  when  absent. 

(i)  Abd. 'It's  the  wye  o' th' wardle.'  'An' a  queer  W'ye  ahin' a',' 
Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Sept.  5,  1903).     (2)  GaU.  (A.W.) 

AHORSE,  adv.    Cum.    On  horseback. 

Frae  east  and  west,  beath  rich  and  peer,  A-horse,  a-fit,  caw  in, 
Andekson  Ballads  (ed.  1808;  74. 

AHR,  see  Our. 

AH-WA, /«/.    Sc.    i.q.  Awa  (q.v.). 

Abd.  Ah-wa',  'oman,  aw  won'er  to  hear  ye  speak,  Alexander 
Ain  Flk.  (1882)  18. 

AHZY,  see  Haw,  sb."- 

AIBLIN'  TO  AIBLIN',  phr.  Sur.  A  stage  of  love- 
making. 

I'd  none  of  your  yardin,  and  aiblin'  to  aiblin',  and  waistin', 
Baring-Gould  Bioo)>i-Sqni>e  (1896)  257. 

AICHER,  sb.  Cai.'  [e'xsr.]  An  ear  of  barley.  See 
Icker.  Hence  Aicherd,  ppl.  adj.  in  phr.  -well  aicherd, 
having  full  ears.    See  Aikerit. 

AIDEN,  V.    Dev.    To  aid,  help,  assist. 

e.Dev.  I  hereby  call  on  you  ...  to  aiden  me  in  the  name  of  the 
Law,  Jane  Ever  Mo/iiiii  (igoi)  216. 

AIDLE,  s6.  Sc.  The  urine  of  cattle.  See  Addle,  ii.'  2. 
Ayr.  (J.M.) 


AIFRINS,  sb.  pi.    Cai.'    i.  q.  Afterings. 

AIG,  V.  Cai.'  [eg.]  With  at:  to  work  persistently 
and  eagerly  at  a  thing. 

AIG,  AIGHT,  see  Hag,  sb.',  Ought. 

AIGREEN,  sb.  s.Lan.'  'The  evergreen';  the  house- 
leek,  SeDipervivum  tectorum. 

AIGRISH,  adj.  Suf.  Of  the  weather :  cold,  raw,  un- 
pleasant.    (R.M.B.)     See  Aigre,  2. 

AIKLE,  sb.     Cai.'     [Ski.]     A  molar  tooth. 

AIL,  56.2  Oxf.  Bdf.  Som.  The  beard  or  awn  of  barley, 
or  any  other  bearded  grain.  Gen.  in  */.  Oxf.'  MS.  add. 
Bdf.  (J.W.B.) 

Hence  Aily-bearded,  adj.  applied  to  bearded  wheat 
or  rivetfs  (q.  v.). 

Som.  A  man  told  me  he  didn't  think  the  birds  would  do  his 
little  bit  of  ground  much  harm— he  had  sown  it  with  that  aily- 
wheat  (W.r.R.). 

AIL,  V.  and  sb.^  Sc.  Lin.  1.  v.  To  affect  with  pain  or 
uneasiness.  n.Lin.  (J.T.F.),  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  2.  To  have 
cause  for  dissatisfaction  against ;  to  object  to.  n.Lin. 
(J.T.F.)        3.  sb.  An  illness,  ailment.    Gen.  in  pi. 

Per.  Nane  kent  the  bairnies'  frets  and  ails,  Stewart  Charactif 
('857)  5-  Ayr.  A  small  ail  is  a  great  evil  loan  old  woman,  Galt 
AiDt.  Parish  (1821  :  xviii. 

AIL,  see  Heal,  v.'^ 

AILHY,  adj.    Bdl.    Ailing,  poorly.    (J.W.B.) 

AILE,  see  Hile,  sb.'^ 

AILIS,  sb.    Cai.'    [elis.]    A  large  glowing  fire. 

AILO,  see  Heloe. 

AIM,  V.     Pem.    To  try,  endeavour. 

s.Pem.  '  He  not  a  year  old  yet,  but  he  is  aiming  to  walk.'  'Jem, 
he  don't  aim  to  learn  '  (M  SC).. 

AINCE,  AINCIN,  AINS(T,  see  Once. 

AINGE,  s6.     Cor.     i.q.  Hange. 

'Twas  sheep's  head  and  ainge,  Pearse  Sngs.  (1902)  107. 

AIR,  s6.'  and  t».'  Sc.  Lakel.  Wor.  Nrf.  1.  sb.  In  phr. 
to  take  an  air  of  the  fire,  to  warm  oneself.  Sc.  (A.W.)  2. 
Comp.  (I)  Air-cock,  a  weathercock  ;  (2)  -goat,  the  snipe, 
Gallinago  caeleslis. 

(i)  Edb.  Now  morn,  wi'  bonny  purple  smiles  Kisses  the  air-cock 
o' St.  Giles,  Fergusson  Po«)M  (1773:.  203,  ed.  1785.  (2)Arg.The 
air-goat  bleated  as  he  flew  among  the  reeds,  Munro  J.  Splendid 
(1898)  361.     Nrf.  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  50. 

3.  Appearance. 

Wor.  Twuz  that  foggy  es  a  couldn't  see  no  air  0'  light,  nowhar 
(H.K.). 

4.  V.    To  warm  ;  take  the  chill  off. 
Lakel.2  A  drop  of  aired  milk. 

5.  To  fan. 

Dmf.  The  fan  that  aired  her  was  a  treasure,  Wallace  School- 
master (1899)  371. 

AIR,  v.'^    Sc.  Lakel.    To  give  oneself  airs  ;  to  show  off. 

Lakel. ^  He  was  arin'  hissel  oot  in  his  majesty. 

Hence  Airy,  adj.  ostentatious,  conceited,  pretentious. 

Lnk.  It  looked  airy  and  frothy  to  make  such  show  of  them. 
Walker  in  Biog.  Presb.  (ed.  1827)  I.  286. 

AIR,  see  Our. 

AIRCH,  sb.  and  v.    Cai.'    i.  q.  Arch,  s6.',  v.  2. 

AIRE,  adj.    Hmp.    i.  q.  Ever  a. 

AIRESS,  AIREVE,  see  Hairif. 

JAIRIE,  sb.  Sc.  A  hill  pasture  ;  an  opening  in  the  hills  ; 
a  summer  residence  for  herdsmen  and  cattle.  Sc.  (Jam. 
Siipfil.),  (D.M.R.),  Cai.',  Per.  (W.C.) 

[Gael,  airidh,  a  hill  pasture,  shelling  (Macbain).] 

AIRIF,  AIRSEN,  see  Hairif,  Haw,  sb.' 

AIRT,  V.  Sc.  To  encourage  or  incite  to  mischief  or 
wrongdoing.    See  Art,  v.  2. 

Gall.  We  say  of  those  who  pufl'  up  others  to  fight,  that  they  are 
airters  of  the  savage  broil ;  tlie  word  is  never  used  in  the  other 
sense — to  incite  to  laudable  actions  :  we  never  hear  of  any  one 
airted  on  to  read  the  bible  for  instance — but  boys  are  said  to  airt 
on  tykes  to  coUieshangie  ilk  ither,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824) 
10,  ed.  1876. 

AIRTY,  adj.    Cai.'    [e-rti.]    Cunning,   artful.    Hence 
Airtilly,  adv.  artfully  ;  Airtiness,  sb.  artfulness. 
AIRV-HOUSE,  s6.    Obs.    Or.I.    The  place  of  meeting 
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appointed  by  the  Foud  General,  or  chief  Governor. 
Wallace  Desc.  Or.  (1693)  107,  ed.  1883. 

AIRY-MOUSE,  sb.  Dor.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written  ary- 
Cor.' ;  and  in  form  air-mouse  Dor.  A  bat.    Cf.  rear-mouse. 

Dor.  W.  Gazette  (Feb.  15,  1889)  6,  col.  7.  nw.Dev.'  At  dusk 
the  children  run  about  throwing  caps  and  stones  at  the  bat  and 
shouting: — ' Airy-mouze,  kom  roun'  me  'ouze,  An'  I'll  gee  ee 
a  bit  o'  bacon  ;  Eef  thee  waan't  ha't,  the  cat  shall  ha't.  An'  thee 
shet  go  wi'out  it.'  s.Dev.  (Miss  D.)  Cor.'  The  village  boys  at 
Polperro  address  the  bat  as  it  flits  above  them  in  this  song  : — 
'  Ary-mouse,  ary-mouse !  fly  over  my  head,  And  you  shall  ha' 
a  crust  o'  bread.  And  when  I  brew  and  when  I  bake,  You  shall 
ha'  a  piece  o'  my  wedding  cake.' 

AISraN,  AISLE,  see  Easin(g,  Hile,  sb? 

AISL AR-BANK,  sb.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  A  reddish-coloured 
bank,  with  projecting  rocks  in  a  perpendicular  form,  as 
resembling  'ashlar-work.' 

AIT,  int.  se.Lin.  [et.]  A  call  to  a  horse  to  go  to  the 
right.    (J.T.B.) 

AITCH-BONE,  s6.  Wii.  Som.  The  bone  of  the  rump 
of  beef.    (G.E.D.) 

AITCHY,  adj.    Ken.    ?  Foggy,  misty. 

It  be  a  nasty  aitchy  night,  Carr  Cottage  Flk.  (1897)  69. 

AITHER,  sb.    Sc.     i.  q.  Ether. 

Elg.  A  muckle  aither,  hissin'  like  a  tea-kettle,  Brown  Round 
Table  Club  (1873)  21. 

AITHER,  V.  Bnff.'  To  weave  straw  ropes  together 
over  a  stack  or  house.  Hence  Aitherans,  sb.  pi.  the  cross 
straw  ropes  so  used.    (s.  v.  Swap.) 

AIVING,  prp.  Sh.I.  Being  in  doubt.  Hence  Aival- 
ous,  adj.  doubtful,  uncertain.  S.  &  Ork.'  [Not  known  to 
our  correspondents.] 

AL,  see  Hal. 

ALABAST,  adj.  ?  Obs.  Sc.  In  comb.  Alabast  beer, 
see  below. 

Lnk.  The  best  entertainment  he  could  give  them  was  a  glass  of 
alabast  beer,  which  was  a  better  kind  of  ale  than  common, 
WoDROw  Cli.  Hist.  (17201  IV.  508,  ed.  1828. 

ALAG,  adv.    Lakel.^    [ala'g.]    Leaning,  on  one  side. 

That  hoose  side's  varra  mich  alag.  T'carful  o'  hay  gat  o  alag. 
Set  t'stee  mair  alag,  i.e.  give  it  a  bit  more  'skatch.' 

ALAG,  int.  Lakel.^  [sla'g.]  A  '  call '  used  when 
necessary  to  disturb  a  flock  of  geese.    See  Lag,  int. 

ALARMING,  adv.  War.^*  Very,  very  mucli,  exceed- 
ingly. 

ALDERMAN,  sb.  Som.  In  phr.  alderman's  plough  or 
wagon,  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear.     (W.F.R.) 

ALE,  sb.  Lan.  In  ro;«/'.  (i)  Ale-froth,  y?§-.  nonsense, 
anything  of  no  account ;  (2)  -taster,  an  officer  appointed 
to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  ale  ;  (3)  -tot,  a  small  drink- 
ing vessel ;  (4)  -warmer,  a  tin  vessel  made  in  the  form  of 
an  elongated  cone,  used  for  warming  ale. 

(i)  I  tell  thee  they  be  fanaticals,  ale-froth,  balderdash, 
AcKWORTH  Preachers  (1901)  99.  (2)  Brickett,  the  aletaster,  ib. 
219.     (3^)  s.Lan.'    (4  w'6.  Playfully  applied  to  the  spire  of  a  church. 

ALE-BERRY,  sb.  Abd.  Oatmeal  boiled  with  small 
beer  and  sweetened  with  sugar.    (A.W.) 

ALEE,  adv.    Sc.    To  the  leeward.    See  Lee,  sb.^ 

Lnk.  Cares  thrown  alee,  ilk  breast  wi'  rapture  swells,  MuiR 
Minstrelsy  (iSi6)&. 

ALE'ER,  see  Ele'er. 

ALEHOOF,  sb.  War.^  The  ground-ivy,  Nepcta 
Gkchoma. 

ALESS,  see  Unless. 

ALGATEIS,  adv.  .'  Obs.  Sc.  In  every  way,  by  all 
means  ;  however,  at  all  events,  at  any  rate.  Guid  Sc. 
Diet.  (ed.  1897) ;  (Jam.) 

ALIBLASTER,  sb.  e.Dur.'  A  large  marble  made  of 
alabaster. 

ALICREESH,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  allycriesh. 
Spanish  liquorice  or  '  black  sugar.'     Also  used  atirib. 

Ayr.,  Edb.  Also  known  as  Sugar-alley.  We  used  to  shake  it  in 
a  bottle  of  water  to  make  a  beverage  known  as  alleycriesh-water 
(D.M.R.).  GalL  Spanish  licorice,  made  of  the  refuse  of  sugar.  It 
is  made  up  in  black  rolls,  about  a  foot  in  length  :  .  .  it  is  much 
used  in  breweries  ;  by  people  troubled  with  the  cough.  .  .  Rustic 
lovers  tell  [c.icli]  otlicr  whiles,  that  they  are  as  sweet  as  Alicreesh, 


Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  12,  ed.  1876.  Kcb.  Trotter  Gall. 
Gossip  (1901)  144. 

ALIGER,  see  Alegar. 

ALIMENT,  sb.d.nAv.  Sc.  1.  sb.  The  fund  of  main- 
tenance allowed  by  the  law  to  certain  persons. 

Sc.    Francisque-Michel  Lang.   (1882)   163.      Ayr.    The    deil 
a  penny  would  the  silly  gouk  get  frae  me,  aboon  an  aliment  to 
keep  him  frae  beggary,  Galt  Entail  (1823)  xix. 
2.  V.  To  give  legal  support  or  maintenance  to  another. 
Francisque-Michel  ib. 

ALIST,  adv.    Sc.    [sli-st.]    Alive.    See  List,  sb? 

Abd.  There's  nae  wardle's  gear,  man,  that  I  wudna  gien  to  see 
'im  alist  again,  fan  aw  leukit  on's  stark  an'  seelent  face  yon'er, 
Alexander  Ain  Flk.  (1882)  55. 

ALL,  adj.  and  adv.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Irel.  and  Eng. 
L  Quite,  used  of  time  or  distance. 

e.Dur.i  'How  far  is  it?  One  milel'  'Ay,  it'll  be  all  that.' 
Cor.3  It's  all  time  to  draw  the  radishes. 
2.  Having  the  taste  or  smell  of.  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  3. 
Comb.  &c.  :  (i)  AU-a-both,  both;  (2)  -a-long,  see  below; 
(3)  -a-most,  almost ;  (4)  — but,  nearly,  almost ;  (5)  ^  fours, 
a  game  of  cards ;  (6)  —  long,  or  aw-lung,  all  in  conse- 
quence of,  all  owing  to ;   (7)  —  over,   everywhere ;   (8) 

—  rip,  with  great  zeal  or  lively  energy  ;  (9)  —  said,  every- 
thing included ;  (10)  -work,  an  odd  man  amongst  farm- 
servants,  with  miscellaneous  duties. 

(i)  s.Pem.  How  are  ye,  all-a-both?  Ye're  looking  well,  all-a- 
both(M.S.C.).  (2)Don.Corney . ..  repeated  the  'All-a-long' rhyme 
at  a  breathless  rate,  at  the  same  time  making,  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  uncalculatingly  as  it  seemed,  a  row  of  chalk  strokes  upon  the 
clean  flag — the  first  stroke  going  down  with  the  first  word,  and 
the  last  stroke  with  the  last  word.  .  .  At  the  finish,  Corney  said  : 
'  All-a-long,  all-a-long,  you,  Mirry-go-round,  lantern  blue,  Jaramy 
aramj',  black-foot  man,  Thirteen  and  nineteen  makes  twenty-wan, 
Heather-skite,  blether-skite,  amadan,  fool,  I  went  three  days  to 
a  tinker's  school.  But  I'll  widger  ten  guineas  with  any  of  you  There 
isn't  wan  there  but  thirty  and  two,'  Macmanus  OFrieVs  (1903) 
229-30.  (3)  Ken.  (P.M.)  (4)  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  (5)  Com.*  (6) 
n.Cy.  (J.L.  1783),  Lan.  (S.W.),  s.Lan.>  (7)  n.Yks.  T'crops  is  bad 
all  ower  (I.W.).  (8)  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  (9I  Lan.  Agnes, ..  in  2  pair 
of  clogs,  .  .  and  demanded  ^\d.  for  clogging,  but  with  all  said  that 
John,  having  his  rent  to  pay  to  Sir  Edward,  was  at  the  want  of  3s., 
Walkden  Diary  (ed.  1866)  74.  (10)  Ken.'  (s.v.  Second-man). 
4.  Phr.  (i)  all  as  one,  all  the  same,  all  one  to  them  ;  (2) 

—  but  everything,  almost  all ;  (3)  —comes  to  all,  the  upshot 
of  anything ;  when  all  is  known  that  can  be  ;  (4)  — of  a 
molt,  overheated ;  (5)  — that  more,  all  the  more,  so  much 
the  more  ;  (6)  — there  to  grumble,  ready  enough  to  grumble 
or  find  fault ;  (7)  —  the  son  that  he  had,  the  only  son  ;  (8) 

—  to  nothing,  quite,  completely ;  (9)  —  to  that,  so  forth  ; 
(lo)  —  up  at  Harwich,  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion  ;  (n) 
like  all  that,  very  well  and  quickly. 

(i)  I. Ma.  Gin  or  brandy,  port  or  sherry — all  as  one.  Brown 
Z)o<r/o>-(  1891)41.  (2)Ess.  (S.P.H.)  (3)  n.YkB. When  all  comes  to 
all,  there  is  nowt  (I.W.).  w.Yks.  We  awlus  thowt  he'd  plenty  o' 
brass,  but  when  all  com  to  all,  he'd  nowt  (S.K.C.).  (4)  Nrf.  AH 
o'  a  molt,  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nif.  (1893)  35.  (5)  n.Yks.  He 
cried  all  that  mair  (I.W.\  (6,  7)  tb.  (8)  Oxf.i  I  byet  'n  all  to 
nothin',  MS.  add.  (9)  I.Ma.  '  Come  in ! '  she  says, '  and  nice  it  is 
to  see  a  friend,'  and  all  to  that,  Brown  Witch  (1889)  90  ;  Big 
round  eyes,  and  all  to  that,  ib.  Yarns  (1881)  6g,  ed.  1889.  (10)  Nrf. 
Well,  you  a  now  ketched  me  all  up  at  Harwich,  so  I  doant  like  to 
arst  ye  in,  Cozzhs-Harw  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  41.  (11)  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
se.Lin.  'Can  ye  whistle  a  polka,  Tom?'  'Obey!  like  all  that' 
(J.T.B.). 

ALLACK,  int.  Oxf.'  [a-lak.]  There  look!  an  ex- 
clamation denoting  surprise  or  calling  attention  to  any- 
thing,   (s.v.  Yallack.) 

ALLACK,  ALLAN,  ALLANHA^WK,  see  Hallock, 
Hallan,  sb.'^,  Oilan-auk. 

ALLECAMPAGNE,  s6.  Cor.  The  blue  titmouse,  P«n<s 
caeruleus.     Swainson  Birds  (1885)  34. 

ALLENSjiA./"/.  War."  Unenclosed  sheep-runs.  See 
Old-land. 

ALLEY,  sb.  Hrf.  A  pathway  in  a  garden  between 
rows  of  flowers,  Sec. 

Potatoes,  or  turnips,  are  sometimes  planted  in  the  alleys, 
Marshall  Review  (1818}  II.  287. 
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ALLIGAR,  ALLIKAR,  ALLISH,  see  Alegar,  Halish. 

ALLOT,  V.  Som.  Amer.  [slo't.]  To  grant,  admit, 
allow. 

Som.  'Tis  because  I  be  so  little,  I  allot,  Raymond  Mni  o'  Mendip 
(iSga)  i.  Amer.  I  allot  we  must  commence  or  we  will  be  ruined, 
Sam  Suck  C/oc*»injtfr  (1836)  ist  S.  xxi,  ed.  1884. 

ALL-OVERISH,  arfy.  Sc.  Lakel.  Lin.  Out  of  sorts,  in 
a  state  of  general  weakness,  but  with  no  particular 
ailment. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Lakel.2  y\j,  nobbut  feel  a  bit  o'  owerish  ta-day. 
Lin.  (W.D.)  S.Lin.  Ah'm  nobut  haerf  a  man,  ah  feci  all-overish 
like  (T.H.R.). 

ALLOW,  V.  Sc.  Irel.  Oxf.  Sus.  1.  To  concede, 
acknowledge. 

Oxf.i  I  allows  as  our  Mary  should  a  done  what  you  telled  'er, 
MS.  add. 

2.  To  order ;  to  approve  of. 

Sc.  Giiid  Sc.  Diet.  (ed.  1897).  w.Sc.  He  was  not  unfrequently 
allowed  (i.e.  obliged)  to  sing  a  solo  01  sixteen  or  twenty  lines, 
Carrick /.uiVrfo/Z.o^'rtM  (1835)  121.  Uls.  I  was  allowed  by  the 
Doctor  to  do  so  and  so  (M.B.S.).     Ant.  (S.A.-B.) 

3.  To  have  a  custom  of  doing  a  thing. 

Sns.  Mistress  mostly  allows  to  do  that  herself.  What  days  do 
you  allow  to  bake  ?  (S.P. H.) 

ALLOWANCE,  sb.  Sc.  Stf  Lin.  Oxf.  Also  written 
allooance  Abd.  1.  A  limited  portion  of  food  or  drink 
allowed  to  workmen  between  meals.  Also  usedy?^.  See 
Lowance. 

n.Lin.  Also  in  euphemistic  saying  of  one  who  has  been  tippling, 
'He's  had  his  'lowance'  (J.T.F.). 

Hence  allowance  drtiik,  phr.,  see  below. 

Stf.  Pit  drink,  a  weak  beer  brewed  for  the  allowance  drink  in 
mines,  so  much  being  given  to  colliers  in  each  shift :  it  was  called 
'allowance  drink,'  and  was  served  in  a  toi.  Chronicle  {Oct.  12^,  1901'). 
2.  Parish  pay,  relief  afforded  by  the  parish.  Oxf.'  MS. 
add.  3.  Phr.  (i)  at  no  allowance,  on  no  account,  by  no 
means;  (2)  at  the  rate  of  no  allowance,  without  restraint, 
beyond  all  bounds. 

(i)  Kcb.  You  will  not  wair  any  of  your  own  money  on  me,  if  ye 
please,  not  at  no  allowance,  MuiRMi/H<rKi;^(i90o)  251.  (2)  Abd. 
The  brute  wis  fair  dementit  atween  the  thong  and  the  bunglin'  o' 
his  driver,  and  wis  reevin'  an'  plungin'  at  the  rate  0'  nae  alloo- 
ance, Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Mar.  19,  1904). 

ALLS,  see  Halse,  sb.'^ 

ALLURE,  sb.    Sc.    Attraction,  inducement. 

Bwk.  No  without  the  grand  allure  O'  pr;tient's  clink,  Suther- 
land Poems  (1821)  41  ;  Know  that  love  is  a  fatal  allure,  ib.  83. 

ALLY,  see  Hale,  v.'^ 

ALLY-C0M.PANNY,s6.  Lakel.^   A  game.    See  below. 

Ally-com-panny  When'll  ta  marry!  When  apples  and  peers  is 
ripe  Ah'll  come  ta  thi  wedden.  Without  any  bidden.  An'  dance  wi 
t'bride  at  night! 

JALMANAC,  s6.  Obs.  Yks.  A  diary ;  a  small  note- 
book, in  which  the  days  were  shown  and  spaces  reserved 
for  MS.  notes.    w.Yks.  (F.R.C.)  ;  (C.C.R.) 

JALMARK,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  written  aalmark.  An 
animal  addicted  to  breaking  fences  or  trespassing  on 
arable  land.    Also  used  attrib. 

Wir  quaiks  wis  [had]  laid  doon  his  daeks  an'  destroy'd  ane  o' 
his  best  rigs — an'  Scots  aits  ta  da  bargain  ;  .  .  he  ca'd  wir  whaiks 
almarks,  Sh.  News  (Sept.  11,  1897) ;  If  your  annamilshad  na  been 
almarks  dey'd  no  cam'  inwhaur  dey  cam',i'A.  (Sept.  4,  1897) ;  Yon 
aalmark  yow,  'at  M  [ate]  a'  wir  plants  in  voar,  ib.  (Oct.  21, 1899)  ; 
S.  &  Ork.i 

ALMOUSDISH,  sb.  Lakel.^  A  dish  in  which  the 
tolls  at  a  market  are  collected,     (s.v.  Awmus.) 

ALONA,  sb.     Sc.     i.  q.  Alannah. 

ALONELY,  adv.    Sc.    Solely,  only.    Cf.  all-anerly. 

Per.  Alonely  arm'd  with  long  two-handed  swords.  Ford  Harp 
(1893)  5- 

ALONG,  adv.  and  prep.    Irel.  War.  Oxf.  Bdf.  Sui.  Dev. 

1.  adv.    In  phr.  to  go  along,  to  seek  a  place.    War.* 

2.  prep.  Phr.  (i)  along  of ,  (a]  on  account  of,  because  oi, 
owing  to  ;  (b)  in  connexion  with,  in  regard  to  ;  (2)  to  give 
a  person  along  the  ear,  to  box  the  ears. 

(i,  a)  Oxf.  (G.O.\  Bdf.  (J.W.B.)  Dev.Horae  Sulisecivae  (1777) 
13.  (i)  Suf.  There's  a  wonderful  clever  man  there  along  of  the 
stars,  FisoN  Meriy  Suf.  (1899)  39.     (2)  Uls.  Common  (M.B.-S.). 


3.  With. 

Suf.  Is  it  true  that  you  are  going  along  that  girl  Smith  or  along 
me?  (S.J.) 

ALONGSIDE  OF,  prep.  phr.     Sc.  Midi.     Beside. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Midi.  Alongside  o'  me,  Bartram  People  ofCloplon 
(1897)  191.     War .3  The  ladder  is  alongside  o'  the  rick. 

ALONGST.arfi;.  Dev.  Cor.  Along  the  side  of ;  length- 
wise. 

Dev.  In  the  expression  'athert  and  al o n gst, ' //o>a«  Siibsecivae 
(1777)  19.  Cor.  A  strong  fellow  .  .  .  tossed  him  up  and  down, 
alongst  and  athwart  the  water.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  W.  Eng.  (1865) 
296,  ed.  1896. 

ALOOR,  int.    Or.I.    [alH-r.]    Alas ! 

'Aloor!'  quo'  he,  'yet  fetch  it  me,'  /.  Gilpin,  St.  16,  in  Ellis 
Prominc.  (1889)  V.  805. 

ALOUD,  adv.  War.  In  phr.  to  stink  aloud,  to  smell 
very  bad.    (C.T.O.) 

ALOW,  adv.  and  prep.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  written  alio' 
ne.Sc.     Below. 

ne.Sc.  The  bairns  ran  in  alio'  the  bed,  Gordonhaven  (1887)  100. 
Uls.  He's  in  alow  the  h'y  [hay],  M'^Ilroy  Druid's  Island  (190a)  34. 

ALSE,  see  Halse,  s4.* 

ALTERCHANGE,  v.     Obs.    Sc.    To  exchange. 

I'll  alterchange  my  glove  wi' thine,  Scott  Minstrelsy  {1602)  II. 
301,  ed.  1806. 

ALTHOUGH,  conj.  Sc.  In  phr.  and  what  although  ? 
what  does  that  matter? 

s.Sc.  An'  what  although?  ony  room's  guid  eneuch  for  Hugh 
Nesbit's  son,  I'm  thinkin".  Swan  Aldersyde  (ed.  1893)  '■• 

ALVERTLY,  adv.    Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

s.Sc.  I  alvertly  dissent  from  that  he  should  ever  be  ane  counsellor 
thereto,  Wilson  Talcs  (1836)  II.  24. 

tALWAYS,  adv.     Sc.     Still. 

Sc.  I  left  the  place  at  5  o'clock  and  he  was  always  there  (C.J.B.). 
Cai.'  Per.  He  is  always  living  (G.W.).  Lnk.  Quite  common  in 
everyday  speech  in  Glasgow.  'Are  you  always  at  the  same  piece 
of  work?'  (D.M.R.) 

AMADAN,  see  Omadhaun. 

JAMAUNGE,  s4.  Lan.  Also  written  omaunge  s.Lan.' 
A  muddle,  failure.     See  Maunge,  sb.^ 

s.Lan.  Theaw's  made  an  amaunge  on  it  (F.E.T.);  s.Lan.' 

AMAZE,  s6.  Sc.  Yks.  Surprise,  astonishment,  amaze- 
ment. 

Ayr.  Pondr'in'  'bout  my  alter'd  look  I  met  wi'  ane  amaze, 
AiNSLiE  Land  oj  Burns  (ed.  1892)  333.  n.Yks.  Bud  there  was 
neean  o'  this  amaze  I'  neean  of  oor  foor-elders'  days,  Sngs.  in 
Broad  Yks.  55. 

AMBITION,  V.  Irel.  Amer.  To  aim  at,  aspire  to ;  to 
cherish  an  ambition. 

Don.  Young  Toal  suddenly  ambitioned  learning  the  fiddle, 
Macmanus  Bend  of  Rd.  (1898)  263  ;  Tell  me,  what  did  ye  ambition 
being?  ib.  O'FneVs  (1903^  308.  [Amer.  He  ambitioned  that  if  his 
mother'd  raise  a  thousan'  dollars  on  her  place  he'd  be  sure  to  take 
care  of  the  int'rist,  Wf.stcott  David  Harum  (1900)  xvii.] 

JAMBUSH,  sb.  and  v.  Yks.  L  sb.  In  phr.  in  am- 
bush, in  hiding  ;  hidden  away,  concealed. 

m.Yks.  (C.C.R.)     w.Yks.  Ah  can't  find  t'horn,— my  mate  hez  it 
i'  ambush  somewheer  (B.K.). 
2.  V.  To  hide,  conceal. 

m.Yks.  He's  ambushing  there  ;  come  thee  and  get  ambushed 
here!  (C.C.R.) 

AMEAD,  see  Yeomath. 

AMENSH,  adj.  Yks.  Eoual,  level ;  a  term  used  in 
children's  games.    w.Yks.  (H.L.) 

AMES  ACE,  phr.  Irel.  In  phr.  within  an  antes  ace  of, 
within  very  little  of,  a  '  narrow  shave,'  a  close  escape. 

It  his  Honour's  own  grand  shirt  that  was  widin  an  amcs  ace  o( 
goin'  to  loss.  Barlow  Martin's  Camp.  (1896)  109. 

AMESS,  int.  Cum.*  Also  in  form  aniex.  Indeed! 
truly ! 

JAMIND,  V.  and  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  1.  v.  ?To  bear  in 
mind ;  to  consider. 

Dwn.    King  William  he  called  his  officers,  Saying,  gentlemen 
amindyour  station, Ballad o/BoyneWaterin  Uls.Jrn.  Arch.  (1854) 
II.  19. 
2.  adj.  Of  a  mind,  willing,  inclined  to. 

Rnf.  Were  ye  amind,  in  time  o'  need.  To  keep  a  roof  abune  yer 
head?  Young  Lochlomond  {l8^a)  49. 
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AMINDED,  ppl.  adj.    s.Lan.'     Disposed,  inclined. 

AMITAN,  sb.  Cai.'  A  fool,  simpleton.  See  Omad- 
haun. 

AMIVER,  see  Howsomever. 

AMMEL,  sb.  Obsol.  Cai.'  The  swingle-tree  of  a 
plough,  &c. 

Twa's  ammel,  the  large  ammel  next  a  plough  to  which  the 
sma'  ammels  were  attached.  Sma'  ammels,  the  ammels  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  Twa's  ammel,  and  to  the  ends  of  which  the  traces 
were  attached. 

AMMOT,  see  Nammet. 

AMONG,  prep,  and  adv.  Sc.  Lan.  Hmp.  Written 
amung    s.Lan.^  1.  prep.  In    phr.    (i)    among  it,    in 

trouble  or  perplexity ;  (2)  to  gel  among  hot  water,  to  get 
into  trouble  or  difficulties. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  Aw'm  rayther  amung-it  just  neavv.     (2)  Per.  If  a' 
folk  says  be  true,  it's  hot  water  he's  gotten  amang  noo!  Cleland 
Inchbracken  (1883)  240,  ed.  1887. 
2.  adv.  Mixed  up  together. 
Hmp,  I  can't  count  them  there  all  among,  Ellis ProKMHf.  (1889) 
V.  104. 

AMONG-HAND(S,  adv.  Lakel.  Not.  Also  written 
amung-  Not.  ;  and  in  form  amang-  Lakel."  In  the  midst 
of  various  duties  ;  between- whiles  ;  of  work,  &c. :  done 
at  odd  moments,  conjointly  with  other  things. 

Lakel.2  We're  thrang  wi  t'hay  and  hovvin'  turnips  amang- 
hands.  She  was  weshen',  an'  biaken',  an'  singen'  amang-hands 
fer  t'barns.  Not  He  reads  and  he  rides.  Chris  Nicholson  stays 
amung-hand,  Y'riok  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  107. 

AMONGST, /ir?/>.  Oxf.'  In  phr.  amongst  the  middlins, 
not  in  very  good  health.     MS.  add. 

tAMOVE,  V.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  amuve  and  in 
forms  amow,  amuflf.    To  vex,  excite  ;  to  move,  rouse. 

Francisque-Michel  Lang.  (1882)  316;  He  was  amuvet  wi'  dis- 
pleesur,  Riddell  Ps.  (1857)  l.xxviii.  59;  (W.C.) 
AMPER,  sb.     s.Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

AMPLE-ORDER,  sb.  Lakel.=  In  perfect  order  and 
condition.     See  Ample. 

AMPLUSH,  5^.     Oxf   Cor.     Also   in   forms   amplish 
Cor.;  handplush  Oxf     A  state  of  perplexity  or  difficulty 
Oxf.  An  old  man,  in  describing  the  difficulty  and  bother  he  had 
in  some  undertaking,  said,  '  It  put  me  to  the  handplush '  (G.J.D.). 
Cor.  Freq.  used  (lA.). 
AMUS,  adj.   Sh.I.   Kindly,  charitable.    Cf.  almous,  sb. 
Amus  ting  dat  doo  is,  I  wiss  doo  henna  da  waur  o't,  Sli.  News 
(July  2,  1898). 
AN,  see  One. 

A-NAG-BACK,  adv.    Lakel.''    On  horseback. 
Are  ye  gaan  a-nag-back,  er  j-e'll  gang  afiut  ? 
ANALYZE,  V.     Nrf  Amer.     To  idolize. 
Nrf.  He  right  analysed  his  mother,  Mann  Diilditch  (1902)  241. 
[Amer.  The  way  she  takes  on  'bout  that  child  !  She  jes  natchally 
analyzes  him,  Cent.  Mag.  (Jan.  1903)  412.] 

ANAM,  sb.     Obs.     Sc.     A  spectre,  ghost. 
Slk.  Your  wraith,  oranam,  as  we  call  it,  Hogg  Tales  {1838)  380, 
ed.  1866. 

ANAMET,  see  Nammet. 

ANATOMY,  sb.  Sc.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  atomy  Ayr. ; 
autumy  Rnf ;  hotomy  Cor.  A  skeleton ;  a  thin,  ema- 
ciated person. 

Abd.  (A.W.)  Rnf.  Autumies  of  apes  and  owls,  Webster 
Rhymes  (1835)  180.  Ayr.  The  atomy  of  the  body  was  found 
among  the  rubbish,  Galt  Ann.  Parish  (1821)  vii.  Cor.  A  wisht 
owld  little  dried  up  man,  a  hotomy,  my  dear,  Dakizl  Pofi/olio,  27. 
ANCE,  ANCE-EN,  ANCH,  see  Once,  Hanch,  sb."- 
ANCHOR,  V.  e.Suf.  With  out:  to  throw  out  side 
shoots  from  the  crown  of  the  root.  Used  of  wheat. 
(F.H.) 

ANCLE-BAND,  sb.  Lakel.=  A  shoe  or  slipper  pro- 
vided with  a  strap  to  fasten  round  the  ancle. 

ANCLE-STRAP,  sb.     Lakel.^  n.Lin.  (J.T.F.)     A  shoe 
or  slipper  provided  with  a  strap  to  fasten  round  the  ancle. 
ANCLEY-BONE,  sb.    War.*,  Wil.  (G.E.D.)    The  ancle. 
See  Ancliff. 
AND,  see  Yond. 

ANDPASS,  sb.  Lan.  Wil.  Also  in  form  and-pussy. 
i.q.  Ampersand. 


s.Lan.'  Wil.  The  '  &,'  or  '  Ampassy,'  at  the  end  of  the 
alphabet  in  the  old  spelling-books  was  usually  known  as  And- 
Pussy,  and  was  popularly  supposed  to  represent  a  pussy-cat 
sitting  up.    Obs.  (G.E.D.) 

ANDREWS,  sb.  pi.    w.Yks.    Angles  in  roads.    (J.P.) 

AND  THAT, //ir.    Ken.    Etcetera.    (G.B.) 

ANE,  see  One. 

ANEAR,  prep.    Wm.'    Near,  close  to. 

Thau  munna  gan  anear  et. 

ANEATH,  prep.  Sc.  In  phr.  (i)  aneath  one's  breath, 
under  one's  breath,  so  as  not  to  be  heard ;  (2)  —  one's 
thumb,  into  one's  hand. 

(i)  Abd.  It  was  on  the  point  of  my  tongue  to  say,  'Ye  micht  'a' 
hid  them  a'  pu'd  fin  ye  wis  sleepin', '  but  I  contented  myself  with 
saying  it  '  aneath  ma  breath,'  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Mar.  26, 
1904).  (2)  Dmf.  The  outstripped  anes  were  blest  Wi'  thretty  pence 
aneath  their  thum',  Kennedy  Poems  (1823)  19. 

ANEE,  int.  Sc.  An  exclamation  of  woe  or  sorrow. 
See  also  Och-anee,  s.v.  Och. 

Wgt.  Anee!  anee!  ochon!  ochon!  I'mpuzzion't!  I'm  puzzion't! 
Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  20. 

ANENT,  prep.  Sc.  Lakel.  War.  Won  Amer.  Also  in 
forms  annunst  Wor. ;  nans,  nenst,  nent  Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.) 

1.  Opposite  ;  towards ;  against,  near  to,  alongside. 

Sc.  Turnin'  nent  the  east  (Jam.  Suppt.).  Lakel. ^  He  could 
shear  his  rig  anent  a  man.  m.Wor.  (J-C.)  [Amer.  It  was  anent 
two  houses.  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  370.] 

2.  About,  concerning,  with  regard  to. 

War.  Something  to  say  anent  the  equally  unexpected  way  in 
which  the  body  was  discovered,  Evesham  Jrn.  (Jan. 9, 1896);  War.^ 

ANGEL,  sb.  Oxf.  A  piece  of  fluff  floating  in  the  air. 
(G.O.) 

ANGEL-CAKE,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  raspberry  sandwich. 
(B.K.) 

ANGER,  sb.    s.Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

ANGER,  sb.  1.    War.3    Inflammation. 

ANGERLY,  adv.  Yks.  [a-qali.]  Unwillingly.  Cf. 
ankerly. 

n.Yks.  He  parted  wiv  his  money  varry  angerly  (I.W.). 

ANGERSOME,  adj.  Sc.  Vexatious,  annoying,  irri- 
tating. 

Sc.  (A.W.),  Cai.'  Edb.  It  was  angersome,  just  when  the  noise 
was  like  to  die  away,  to  have  some  puling  thing  set  them  all  by 
the  lugs  again,  Beatty  Sccretar  (1897)  155.  Lth.  O  it's  anger- 
some,  atweel.  An'  sune'll  mak'  me  gray.  Smith  Merry  Bridal 
(1866)  24. 

ANGLE,  s6.'     Lan.  1.  A  hinge  ;   that  portion  of  a 

gate-hinge  fixed  into  the  gate-post  to  support  the  '  eye'  of 
the  hinge.         Mamh.  City  Neu'S  (Apr.  25,  iSgeX     s.Lan.' 
2.  A  hook  fixed  into  the  ceiling,  used  for  hanging  up 
bacon,  hams,  &c.     Manch.  City  News  (ib.). 

ANGLE,  sb.^  Wm.  A  district  or  part  of  the  country, 
esp.  a  district  or  parish  in  Ravenstonedale. 

'  Dudta  ken  auld  Gwordie  Robison  ? '  ■  Aye,  weel  eneuf,  he  com 
cot  o'  t'seam  angle  as  auld  Will  Jackson  ower  Kendal  hand' 
(B,K,)  ;  NicHOLLS  Hist.  Ravenstonedale  (1877)  52. 

ANGRY,  adj.    Sc.    Inflamed.     (A.W.) 

ANGUISH,  sb.  Som.  The  moisture  which  exudes 
from  a  wound  or  burn.    (W.F.R.) 

ANIMOSE,  adj.     Obs.    Sc.    Hearty,  spontaneous. 

Lnk.  Such  animose  joy  in  every  degree,  And  all  for  King  George 
his  High  Majestie,  Maidment  Bn//arfs  (i844>  7'i  ^<^-  1868. 

ANIMOSITY,  sb.     Yks.     Spirit,  '  go,'  '  pluck.' 

w.Yks.  He  needs  to  have  a  bit  ot  animosity  to  get  through  with 
their  work  (C.C.R.). 

ANIST,  prep.  Sc.  Also  written  aniest.  On  this  side 
of     See  Anighst. 

Sc.  Guid  Sc.  Did.  (ed,  1897).  Ayr.  Whether  anist  or  yont 
Dunkel',  Fisher  Poems  (1790)  loi. 

itANKER,  sb.  Wm.'  The  angular  end  of  a  scythe- 
blade  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  pole.     Cf.  ankor. 

ANKERSTOCK,  sb.  Sc.  A  large,  long-shaped  loaf; 
a  loaf  made  of  rj'e  sweetened  with  treacle. 

The  name  is  extended  to  a  wheaten  loaf,  but  properly  belongs 
to  one  made  of  rye  (Jam.)  ;  Brown  Diet.  (1845). 

ANKLE-SUCKER, '  sb.  Wor.  A  child  or  person 
dependent  on  others. 
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ne.Wor.  A  poor  woman,  wliose  daughter  married  a  drunken 
ne'er-do-well,  said  she  would  take  her  daughter  back  home,  '  if 
he'd  provide  for  the  ankle-suckets'  (two  children)  (J.B.P.). 

ANNA,  si).  War.  In  phr.  t/iafs  the  chap  as  married 
Aiiiui,  that's  the  right  person,  or  the  particular  person 
required  ;  used  as  an  expression  of  approval.     (C.T.O.) 

ANNAL,  fb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  anwell.  Yearly  in- 
come or  produce  ;  a  dial,  form  and  use  of  annual.' 

Slg.  The  stock  and  the  anwell  is  in  his  awn  hand,  Wodrow  Set. 
Biog.  (ed.  1845-7)  '•  362.  Lnk.  What  else  there  may  be  in  hell's 
annal,  They've  .lye  been  blessed  wi'  coal  andcannle,  Deil'sHalloiv- 
e'cii  (1856)  22. 

ANNASEED,  sb.  Cum.  The  British  myrrh  or  Sweet 
Cicely,  Myrrhis  odoraia. 

Willy  Fisher  .  .  .  smeukt  cleet  leaves  an'  annaseeds,  Dickinson 
Ciilll/ir.  '1875)  9. 
ANNIStHlED,  ANN(Y)ISTER,  see  Adnaset. 
ANNO,  V.  Cai.'  To  row  against  the  wind  to  keep 
a  boat  from  drifting,  while  rod  or  hand-line  fishing  is 
going  on.  Cf.  andoo.  Hence  Annosman,  sb.  the  man 
who  'annos  '  the  boat. 

ANNOY,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  1.  v.  To  put  about ; 
to  upset. 

Ant.  '  She  was  very  much  annoyed.'  Answer  given  by  a  servant 
when  asked  how  his  mistress  was,  who  had  lately  lost  her  husband 
(S.A.B.). 

2.  sb.  Annoyance. 
Edb.  Blethcrin'  gie  douse  fock  annoy,  Learmont  Poems  (1791) 
'73- 

ANNY,  V.     Lan.     [a'ni.]     To  scold  or  find  fault ;  to 
use  irritating  language.     Cf.  hanny. 
s.Lan.'  Yo're  alius  annyin'  at  me. 

ANOTHER,  adj.  Lan.  I.Ma.  Dev.  1.  In  coittp.  (i) 
Another-gate,  (2j  -guess,  another  way;  a  different  sort  of 
thing  altogether. 

(i)  s.Lan.'-     (2)  ib.  That's  another  guess  matter. 
2.  Phr.  (i)  another  pair  of  oars,   (2)  —  way  about,  a 
different  matter. 

(i)  I.Ma.  But  th«  evenin  was  another  pair  of  oars,  my  men, 
Brown  Afaii.i  JVilch  (1889)  74.  (2)  n.Dev.  Joan  . .  .  had  refused 
three  or  four  as  thinking  Jan  Williams  would  ask  her.  But  Jan 
wasanother  way  about,  Chanter  Witch  (1896)  70. 

ANSE,  coiij.  Sc.  Also  written  anze  (Jam.).  Else, 
otherwise.    See  Ens(e. 

GuiclSc.  Diet.  (ed.  1897).  Abd.  (A.W.),  Ags.  (Jam.)  Edb.  We 
maun  win  in  or  anse  we'll  get  oor  held  in  oor  hands,  Beatty 
Secietar  (1897)  35. 

ANSER,  see  Heronsew. 

ANSHUM-SCRANSHUM,  see  Hanchumscranshum. 
ANSWER,  V.  Sc.  Glo.  Oxf.  Suf.  1.  In  phr.  (i)  to 
answer  prayer,  to  make  the  responses  at  prayer-meetings 
in  some  Dissenting  communities ;  (2)  —  to  a  thing,  to 
have  a  right  to  do  a  thing;  (3)  —  ttp,  to  explain,  give  an 
explanation,  not  necessarily  in  answer  to  a  previous 
question. 

(i )  Oxf>  MS.  add.     (2)  e.Suf. '  Can  he  answer  to  that  ? '  =  has  he 
a  right  to  do  it?  Very  common  (F.H.).     (3)  Glo.   He  ansured  up 
and  telld  em  what  it  wur  (S.S.B.). 
2.  Of  a  colour  :  to  become,  be  suitable  to,  or  becoming. 
Ayr.  When  I  was  young  and  went  to  balls  I  always  answered 
pink  (J.Ar.). 

ANSWERABLE,  adj.     Yks.     In  correspondence  or 
agreement  with.         w.Yks.  That's  answerable  to  that  (C.C.R.). 
ANTELOPE,  V.    Nrf.    Of  a  boat :  to  toss  about,  roll  on 
the  waves. 

They   distinguished  a  smack  rolling  and  pitching,  and  '  ante- 
loping,'  as  they  said,  in  a  most  curious  critical  kind  of  a  way, 
Emerson  Yams  (1891)  90. 
ANTHONY'S-FIRE,  sb.    ne.Lan.'     Erysipelas. 
ANTI,  see  Enti. 

ANTIC,  sb.  and  adj.  Sc.  Lan.  Amer.  Also  written 
antick  and  in  form  entick  s.Lan.'  1.  sb.  An  oddity, 
either  in  dress  or  behaviour;  a  ridiculous-looking  person  ; 
a  clown,  joker. 

Sc.  (A.  W.)     s.Sc.  Buyin'  whigmaleeries,  to  gar  her  look  like  an 
antic,  Wilson    Tales   (1839)  53.     [Amer.   Ah   Deel's  a    natcluil 
[natural]  antic,  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  370.] 
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2.  adj.     Odd,  eccentric  ;  fantastic,  crazy. 
s.Lan.'  He  wur  a  antick  owd  felly. 

ANTIG,  V.     Brks.    To  grimace,  make  faces. 

To  go  antiggin'  about.     Them  antiggin"  faces  (E.G.H.). 

ANTLE,  V.  Cai.'  [a'ntl.]  To  keep  on  repeating  a 
complaint;  to  keep  on  grumbling  or  fault-finding.  Also 
with  on. 

ANTRIN,  ANUNSCAPE,  see  Aunterin,  Nonskyep. 

ANY,  adv.    e.Uur.'     At  all. 

'  Can  ye  sing  ony  ? '  I  have  also  heard  the  double  form  '  any  at 
all '  from  one  speaking  '  fine.' 

ANY-GATE,  adv.  s.Lan.'  Also  written  anny-  and  in 
form  onny-.     Any  way. 

ANVHOWS,  flo'i'.    Nrf.    At  all  events,  in  any  case. 

Anyhows  the  'arth  in  this  parish  be  so  good  as  any  in  Norfolk, 
Rhys  Diverted  Villnge  (1903)  48. 

ANYMOST,  adj.  and  adv.  Irel.  Amer.  Also  informs 
eenyniost  Amer. ;  enymost  s.Ir.        1.  adj.  Almost  any. 

n.Ir.  From  enymost  market  or  fair  That  was  held  in  the  Cross, 
Lays  and  Leg.  (1884)  68. 
2.  adv.  Almost,  very  nearly. 

[Amer.  We  air  eenymost  froze  jes  now, Cent.  Mag.  fFeb.  1903) 
588.] 

ANYWHATLIKE,  adv.    Not.^    In  any  degree,  at  all. 

I'll  be  theer  to  time — if  the  weather's  ennywatloike  fine. 

AHYWKlhE,  adv.    Hmp.    At  any  time.    (H.E.) 

AP,  see  Hap,  v." 

APAIRED,  ppi.  adj.  Glo.  Of  cheese  :  mouldj',  having 
a  tendency  to  rottenness.  See  Pair,  v.^  2.  Grose  (1790} 
31 S.  add.  (M.) 

APEAK,  adv.    Mid.     [apik.]    See  below. 

w.Mid.  When  the  beak  of  the  unhatched  chick  protrudes  through 
the  eggshell  it  is  said  to  be  '  apeak.'  '  I  don't  think  we  shall  have 
no  chicken  out,  for  none  of  them  eggs  are  apeak  yet '  (W.P.M.). 

APIT-APAT,  adv.     Sur.  Dev.     Fluttering,  palpitating. 

Sur.  (L.J.Y.)  Dev.^  Aw  ess,  yii  did  sterllee  me,  vur  my  heart 
go'th  apit-apat,  till  I  be  fit  tii  diap. 

APLOCHS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  Remnants  01  anything.  Cf. 
ablach,  3. 

GalL  Some  years  ago  a  field  of  corn  could  not  be  shorn,  nor 
a  meadow  mowed,  without  parts  of  them  being  left  in  corners 
uncut ;  these  were  called  Aplochs ;  they  were  left  for  the  benefit 
of  the  warlock  race,  so  as  to  keep  their  favour,  but  farmers  have 
long  ago  defied  all  beings  of  the  sort  to  do  their  worst ;  Aplochs 
now  are  vanished  away,  Mactaggart  Eneycl.  (1824)  20,  ed.  1876. 

APLbSE,  ti.  Sh.I.  To  disclose,  discover  ;  to  unpack  ; 
to  bring  to  view.    See  Uplbs. 

Willie  aplosed  a  foo  mutchkin  bottle  oot  his  inside  pocket,  Sh. 
Neivs  (Jan.  14,  1899)  ;  Opinin  da  kist  1  aplOsed  a  corkid  bottle, 
ib.  (Jan.  29,  1898). 

APODE,  I/.     Lakel.2    i.q.  Uphold,  f.  5. 

APOSTLES'  DRINK,  phr.     Stf.     See  below. 

Pit  drink,  a  weak  beer  brewed  for  the  allowance  drink  in  mines, 
.  .  .  was  called  '  Apostles'  drink,'  because  eleven  apostles  carried 
water  and  one  carried  malt,  C/ironiete  (Oct.  25,  1901). 

APOTHECK,  si.     Sc.     i.q.  Hypothec,  3. 

Wgt.  She  took  all  the  drawers  and  everything  that  was  in  them, 
.  .  and  set  fire  to  them  with  her  own  hand,  and  burned  the  whole 
apotheck,  Saxon  Gn//.  Gossip  (1878)  227. 

APPEARANCE,  sb.  Irel.  A  ghost,  apparition.  See 
Appear,  v. 

His  appearance  walks,  they  say,  ever  since,  Lover  Handy  Andy 
(1842)  xxxvi. 

APPELL,  V.  Ayr.  (Jam.)  To  cease  to  rain.  Cf.  up- 
hold, V.  8. 

APPETY,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  appetie.  A  short- 
ened form  of '  appetite.' 

Sc.  Common  (A.W.).  Sh.I.  Da  scaar  0'  dram  noo  an'  agen  cud 
du  naithin'  mair  dan  open  a  body's  appety.  Burgess  Skelclies 
(2nd  ed.)  112.     GaU.  Mactaggart  £«c)c/.  (1824). 

APPLE,  sb.  and  v.  Vnr.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
Also  written  aiple  Sc.  1.  sb.  In  phr.  to  give  ait  apple 
tvherc  there  is  an  orchard,  to  give  an  unnecessary  present, 
to  'carry  coals  to  Newcastle.'  Oxf  (A. P.)  2.  Coinp. 
(i)  Apple-bain,  a  wasp;  121  -balm,  ?  the  common  balm, 
Melissa  officinalis ;  (3)  -blowing,  apple-blossoming  time  ; 
(4)  -cake,  an  apple  pasty ;  (5)  -cart,  a  small-sized  form 
cart,  in  which  fruit  is  often  taken  to  market  ;  (6)  -cheese, 
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cnished  apples  under  the  press  in  cider-making  ;  (7) 
•crowdy,  a  pudding  made  of  apples  rolled  in  paste  and 
baked  ;  (8)  -dowler,  an  apple  pudding  made  with  very 
thick  crust ;  (9)  -drow,  a  wasp  ;  (10)  -glory,  apple-blossom  ; 

(11)  -quick,  apple  plants  raised  from  pippins;  (12)  -rose, 
the  Rosa  villosa  ;  (13)  -scoop  or  -scope,  a  scoop  or  spoon 
made  from  the  knuckle-bone  of  mutton,  or  of  any  hard, 
light-coloured  wood,  used  to  extract  the  core  from  apples  ; 
(14)  -turnover,  a  kind  of  apple-tart  baked  without  a  dish  ; 
cf  apple-foot. 

(i !  s.Dev.  (W.C.P.)  (2)  Ant.  Damask  roses  and  cabbage  roses, 
grovesof  mint  and  apple  balm,  ST^VENSoii  Pal  McCarty  (1903)  121. 
(3)  Som.  Two  years  agone  last  apple-blowing,  Raymond  For- 
Uiiie's  Darling {igoi)  8.  (4)  w.Cum. (S.K.C.)  s.Lan.'Twolayers 
of  pastry  with  sUces  of  apple,  sugared  and  spiced,  between.  (5) 
se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  (6)  Som.  Paring  down  the  sides,  and  giving 
another  screw  to  his  apple-cheese,  Raymond  No  Soul  (1899)  122. 
(7)Hmp.(H.W.E.)  (8)Suf.  (,H.H.)  (9)  Dev.  (J.W.B.)  (lo)Twd. 
He  kent  whaur  the  aipple  glory  showed  bud  first,  ^hd.  IVkly. 
Free  Pi  ess  (Oct.  10,  1903).  (11)  Hrf.  From  the  time  the  kernel 
germinates  for  apple-quick,  Hunter  Georgical  Ess.  (1804)  V.  541. 

(12)  Lnk.  Patrick  Plants  (1831)  217.  Edb.  Pennecuik  Wks. 
1,1715)  133.  cd.  1815.  (13)  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.),  War.^,  Oxf.' ^l/S.  add. 
(14)  War.3  The  apple  turnover  was  made  large  enough  for 
several  people,  or  for  a  family  dish.  The  apple  foot  was  made 
for  a  single  person,  gen.  as  a  part  of  a  luncheon  to  be  carried  for 
an  out-of-doors  holiday.     Oxf.  (,G.O.),  Suf.  (H.H.) 

3.  Potato-seed. 

n.Yks.  It  is  generally  thought,  that  the  curled  topped  potatoe 
proceeds  from  a  neglect  of  raising  fresh  sorts  from  the  apple  or 
seed,  TuKE  Agrie.  (1800)  150  no/e. 

4.  V.  Of  roots  :  to  form  into  tubers. 

Nrf.  The  fine-leaved  turnips  that  have  escaped  the  fly,  but  have 
still  to  '  apple,'  Emerson  Birds  (ed.  1895)  114. 

JAPPLE-CHAMBER,  sb.  Suf.  Dev.  The  spare  bed- 
room in  a  farm-house,  in  one  corner  of  which  the  choicest 
sorts  of  apples  are  kept.    Suf.  (M.E.R.),  Dev.^ 

APPLE- SHEELER,  sb.  Nhb.'  (s.v.  Sheely.)  i.q. 
Apple-sheely. 

APPLINS,  adv.    s.Lan.'    Perhaps.    Cf.  happen(s. 

APPODRIL,  s6.  s.Lan.^  The  daffodil,  Narcissus  Pseudo- 
narcissus. 

APRIL,  sb.  Sc.  Wm.  In  comp.  (i)  April.gowk,  (2) 
•noddy,  an  April  fool,  (i)  Sc.  (A.W.),  Wm.  (B.K.),  Wm.' 
(2)  Wm.  (B.K.) 

A-PURPOSE,  adv.  Sc.  Yks.  Lin.  War.  On  purpose, 
with  intention. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  n.Yks.  He  did  it  a-p5rpiss  (I.W.).  Lin.  (J.T.F.) 
War.s  It  was  done  a-purpose  to  vex  me. 

AR,  con/.  w.Dur.'  Than.   Cf.  or,  co«y.  5.      'Mairar  eight.' 

AR,  see  Our. 

ARABIAN  DESERTS,/>An  n.Yks.  Thin  streaky  clouds 
behind  others,  after  rain,  a  sign  of  good  weather.    (LW.) 

ARAGE,  see  Harrage. 

ARBITRATORS,  sb.  pi.  s.Lan.'  A  jocular  term  for 
clogs. 

ARBROOTUS,  s*.  Glo.  [abru'tas.]  A  term  of  reproach 
to  a  woman.     (S.S.B.) 

JARCELL,  sb.   Obs.    Cum.    The  lichen  Ompbalodes. 

Coarse  cloth,  dyed  a  brownish  red  colour  with  the  Lichen 
Omphalodes,  collected  in  great  quantities  from  the  rocks  in  this 
neighbourhood  [Ullswater]. .  .  The  gatherers  of  what  they  called 
Arcell,  made  sometimes  five  shillings  a-day,  Hutchinson  Hist. 
Ctitn.  (1794)  I.  446. 

ARCHANGEL,  sb.  Bck.  The  dead-nettle,  Lamium 
album. 

s.Bck.  I  know  not  why  Dead  Nettle  is  '  Archangel,'  except  for 
the  purity  of  its  velvet  whiteness,  Cornh.  Mag.  (]u\y  1903)  52. 

ARCHER-HOUSE,  sb.  Ken.  A  green-house  for  fruit- 
trees.     (G.B.)     See  Orchard. 

ARCH-HOLE,  s6.  Lakel.^  Cum.*  A  hole  in  the  wall  of 
a  building,  to  let  in  the  air  and  light. 

ARCHNESS,  sb.    Sc.     i.q.  Arghness  (q.v.). 

Abd.  Some  wye  or  anidder  thunner  an' licht'nin  pits  an  archness 
on  maist  fowk,  AbU.  XVItly.  Free  Press  (July  18,  1903). 

AREED,  V.  Lakel.2  [arrd.]  To  solve,  explain.  See 
Read,  v.' 2. 


ARESS,  see  Hairif. 

ARGUE,  J',  and  s6.  Sh.I.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cor.  Also  in  forms 
arg  Sh.I.  Cor. ;  argy  Nhb.  1.  v.  To  dispute,  wrangle  ; 
to  discuss  or  contend  strongly. 

Sh.I.  We  needna  arg  apo'  da  subjcck,  S/i.  News  (Apr.  30,  1898). 
Cor.  I  tell  ee  I'm  goin',  tes  no  good  for  ee  to  arg,  Longman's  Mag. 
{Max-.  1903)  449. 

Hence  argiii  makh,  phr.  a  debate ;  discussion,  argu- 
ment. 

Sh  I.  Ye've  had  da  best  side  o'  a  argin  match,  Sh.  News  (July  24, 
18975. 

2.  To  explain,  expound. 

Don.  He  has  a  busy  life  taichin  the  catechiz  to  the  childer,  .  , 
an'  arguin'  the  Scriptures  with  the  livin',  Pearson's  Mag.  (May 
1900)  481. 

3.  sb.   An  argument ;  a  discussion. 

Sh.I.  We'll  mebbie  be  in  a  arg  afore  da  nicht  is  diine,  S/i.  News 
(Dec.  II,  1897'.  Nhb.  If  'tis  a  facit,  it  tells  as  muckle  agen  your 
argy  as  mine,  Pease  Mark  0'  the  Deil  (1894)  129. 

ARGUFY,  V.    Sc.  Ess.  Ken.  Sur.    Also  in  form  argify 
Sur.       1.  To  argue,  dispute  ;  to  wrangle.    Ess.  (W.W.S.j, 
Ken.  (P.M.),  Sur.  (T.S.C.) 
2.  To  signify  ;  to  be  of  value  or  weight  in  argument. 

Rxb.  But  what  argufies  telling  over  one's  misfortunes?  Ruickbie 
IVaysidc  Cottager  (1807)  9.     Ken.  (P.M.),  Sur.  (T.S.C.) 

ARGUMENT,  sb.  Abd.  (Jam.)  A  piece  of  English 
dictated  to  boys  at  school,  to  be  turned  into  Latin  ;  the 
subject  of  a  version. 

ARGY-BARGY,  w.  and  56.  Not.'^  L  i;.  To  argue, 
dispute.        2.  sb.  A  dispute,  contention,  wrangle. 

JARICH,  sb.    Irel.    The  morning.    s.Ir.  (J.W.ff.),  Wxf.^ 

ARK,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  A  formation  of  clouds  supposed 
to  resemble  Noah's  Ark.    See  also  Noah's  Ark. 

Gall.  The  ark  is  a  great  thaw  sign,  and  brings  commonly  with 
it  enough  of  water.  It  is  from  its  appearing  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  boat,  and  from  its  being  attended  by  a  deluge,  that  it 
has  been  termed  the  Ark,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  n.Yks.* 
A  common  saying  is,  'T'Ark's  oot,  wa're  in  for  a  spell  o'  bad 
weather.' 

ARK.BONE,  sb.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  The  bone  called  the 
05  pubis. 

ARKNAE,  sb.    Or.I.    A  very  old  seal.    See  below. 

Sheu  wus  the  same  selkie  that  he  saw  callowan  on  Hacksness, 
forty  years  afore.  .  .  Bit  sheu  was  groun  a  arknae,  Fergusson 
Rambles  (1884)  249. 

ARLEY-PARLEYING,  vbl.  sb.  Not.  Prevarication, 
'  beating  about  the  bush.' 

Now  out  wee't  wi'out  any  more  arley-parleying.  Prior  Forest 
Flk.  (1901)  67. 

ARIVI,  sb.  and  v.    Sc.  Irel.  Lakel.  Lan.  Nrf.  Dor.  Cor. 

1.  sb.  In  comb,  (i)  Arm-a-crook,  or  -in-crook,  arm-in- 
arm ;  (2)  -hole,  the  armpit ;  (3)  -rope,  a  short  rope  to  bind 
things  carried  on  the  back  ;  (4)  -wrist,  the  wrist ;  (5)  Arms- 
and-legs,  home-brewed  beer. 

(i)  Dor.  You  can  go  arm-in-crook — arm-in-crook,  d'ye  hear? 
TRf^ncM  Manor  Farm  (1903)98.  Cor.  An'  aw,  to  be'old  Alferd 
stroathin'  along  so  bold,  arm-a-  crook  with  his  maid !  Lee  Widow 
Woman  (1897)  82;  Cor.^  (2)  Lakel. ^  Ah's  as  sair  as  can  be  i' 
t' arm-whol.  s.Lan.'  (3)  Don.  Take  an  arm-rope  from  behind  the 
cupple  in  the  kitchen.  .  .  and  fetch  in  a  couple  of  goes  of  brasna, 
Macmanus  O'Friel's  (1903)  18.  (4)  Cor.  Hammond  Parish  (1897) 
339.  (5)  Nrf.  This  term  implies  that  the  beer  has  no  body  in  it, 
Cozens-Hardy  iJroarf  yVf/  (1893)  72. 

2.  An  armful. 

Don.  A  safe  salt  on  the  cart,  and  an  aisy  wan,  with  an  arm  of 
nice  sweet  hay  in  under  her,  Macmanus  O'Friel's  (1903)  14. 

3.  A  wooden  axle.     Lan.  (S.W.) 

4.  V.  To  give  one's  arm  to. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Cor.  You'd  best  arm  Alma,  Harry,  Longman's 
Mag.  (Feb.  1893)  381. 

ARM,  see  Haulm,  sb.^ 

ARMFUL,  sb.  War.^  An  unruly  child,  one  difficult  to 
manage  ;  a  '  handful.' 

ARNICKS,  sb.  pi.  e.  Dur.^  [a'niks.]  The  bulbs  of 
the  buttercup  tribe. 

JARN-LOIN,  sb.  Lan.  Also  written  arn-lone  s.Lan.' 
Needy  or  adverse  circumstances. 

It's  a  spot  is  th'  arn-loin  'at'll  touch  a  chap's  pride,  Standing 
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Echoes  (iSSs)  12  ;  Lan.^     s.Lan.'  A  needy,  struggling  man  is  said 
to  be  '  i'  th'  arn-Ionc' 

ARP,  sb.  Nrf.  Tlie  tufted  duck,  Ftiligiiia  crislala. 
Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Krf.  (1893)  43. 

ARRAND,  sec  Errand. 

ARRING, /t/".  s.Lan.'  In  phnrtrnw' rtw'jVim/r,  wrang- 
ling, quarrelling.     See  Arr,  v? 

ARRISAT,  sb.  Obs.  Heb.  A  woman's  dress ;  see 
below. 

The  arrisats  are  quite  laid  aside — being  the  most  ancient  dress 
used.  It  consisted  of  one  large  piece  of  flannel  that  reached  down 
to  the  shoe,  and  fastened  with  clasps  below,  and  the  large  silver 
brooch  at  the  breast,  while  the  whole  arm  was  entirely  naked, 
Buchanan  (1790^  in  Smith  Lewsiniia  (1875)  2^. 

ARROGANT,  adj.    Sur.     Fierce,  savage. 

Your  dog  was  that  arrogant  and  masterful  that  I  could  do  nothin' 
with  un  (T.S.CM. 

ARROW,  adj.     Som.  (C.T.O.)     i.  q.  Ever  a. 

ARRUS,  sb.  Som.  Also  in  form  arras.  The  rough 
edge  of  anything.    (W.F.R.)    See  Arris. 

ARSE,  sh.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Glo.  Dev.  Also  in  form 
harse  w.Yks.  1.  In  coinf>.  (i)  Arse-bare,  with  bare 
buttocks ;  (2)  -board,  the  tail-board  of  a  cart  or  wagon  ; 
(3)  -end,  the  buttocks  ;  I4)  -ups,  a  term  applied  to  women 
working  in  the  fields  in  a  stooping  attitude. 

(i)  Bch.  They  must  tell  down  good  five  pounds  Scots,  Tho'  they 
should  pledge  their  petticoats.  And  gae  arse-bare,  Forbes  Dominie 
(1785)31-  C2)s.Lan.i,  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  (3)  se.Lin.  (16.)  (4)  Glo. 
Commonly  used.  'Thur'salot  o'  arse-ups  out  in  that  field'  (H.K.). 
2.  Phr.  (I)  arse  over  end,  (2)  —  over  head,  (3)  —  over  lip, 
head  over  heels,  topsy-turvy  ;  (4)  at  the  arse  on  it,  behind 
it,  directly  after  it. 

(I)  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  (a)  n.Yks.  (T.S.)  (3)  n.Yks.  (T.S.%  Dev. 
(R.P.C.)  (4)  w.Yks.  I  tuke  a  pill  t'last  neet,  wi  a  spooinfull 
o'  water  down  at  harse  on't  (S. P. U.). 

ARSECOCKLE,  s6.  .'0i^5.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  A  hot  pimple 
on  the  face  or  any  part  of  the  body. 

ARSET,  adv.  Sc.  Backwards.  Also  in  comb.  Arset 
back.     See  also  Arseward(s. 

Gall.  Against  a  whunstane  dyke  gaes  he.  Rebounding  arset  back, 
Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824)  94,  ed.  1876. 

ARSING,  prp.  Cum.*  In  leaping  unfairly ;  throwing 
oneself  on  one's  back,  stretching  out  the  feet    See  Arse,  v. 

ARSLE,  V.  Cum.  ta'sl.]  With  out :  to  withdraw  from 
an  awkward  predicament.    Cf.  wurtle. 

nw.Cum.  In  gcii.  use.  '  He  threatened  law,  bit  at  last  was  gaily 
keen  ta  arslc  out '  (E.W.P.). 

ARSLET,  see  Haslet. 

ART,  sb.    Sc.   Lakel.   I.Ma.    Also  in  form   airt  Sc. 

1.  The  quarter  of  the  heavens,  point  of  the  compass. 
Also  used /ig. 

Gall.  Airls  o'  the  lift,  points  of  the  compass,  Mactaggaut 
Encycl.  (1824).  Lakel.2  What  art's  t'wind  in  ? — It's  in  a  wet  art. 
I.Ma.  Lek  drew  to  the  art  where  his  love  is  lyin.  Brown  Doctor 
(1887-)  165. 

2.  Direction,  way.  Also  in  phr.  airt  o'  the  dicky,  see 
below. 

Gall.  When  a  pilgrim  at  any  time  gets  bewildered,  he  poises 
his  staff  perpendicular  on  the  way,  then  leaves  it  to  itself,  and  on 
whatever  direction  it  falls,  that  he  pursues  ;  and  this  little  trait  of 
superstition  is  termed  the  Airt  o'  the  Clicky,  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
(1834).  Lakel.'^  I.Ma.  Turning  and  turning  every  art.  Brown 
Yarns  (1881)  75,  ed.  1889. 

ARTICLE,  sb.  Irel.  A  written  engagement  between 
a  landlord  and  tenant,  promising  to  grant  a  lease. 

'  You  can't  have  a  lease,  you  beggar.'  '  No,  but  maybe  I  have  an 
article,'  Lover  Handy  Andy  (1842)  xviii. 

ARTIFICIAL,  sb.  Sc.  Artificial  or  chemical  manure 
of  any  kind,  in  contrast  to  dung.    (A.W.) 

:ARTILLERY,  sb.     Yks.     Baggage. 

w.Yks.  There's  the  old  tinkler  and  his  artillery  coming  (C.C.R.\ 

JARUM,  rtrfz'.    Wxf.'    Within. 

AR-WO-HAY,  int.  Wm.  Yks.  Also  in  form  ar-woy 
s.Yks.  A  call  to  a  horse  to  turn  to  the  left.  Cf.  har,hay- 
ree.    Wm.  (B.K.),  Wm.',  s.Yks.  (W.W.P.) 

AS,  adv.  and  coiij.  Sc.  Irel.  Cum.  Lan.  Bdt.  Wil.  Dev. 
1.  adv.  In  co»ib.   (i)  As  how,  however ;   (a)  —  what, 


whatever  ;  (3)  —  when,  whenever  ;   (4)  —  where,  wher- 
ever; (5) — who,  whoever. 

(0  B.Lan.'  As-hcaw't-be  :  howsoever  it  may  be.  (2,  3.  4^  16. 
(5)  Lan.  Yon's  a  hard  devil, — as  who  he  is,  Wauch  Ilcalher, 
I.  147,  ed.  Milncr.     s.Lan.i 

2.  conj.  After  comparative  :  than. 

Sh.I.  Der  mony  a  body  in  Shetlan'  wcrr  aff  as  we  ar',  Burgess 
Sli.  Flk.  (1902)  63. 

3.  That.    Also  used  redundantly,  as  in  phr.  as  how  as. 
Sc.  (A.W.)     Wil.  I  don't  know  as  how  as  I  can  go  (G.E.D.). 

4.  With  or  without  antecedent  as,  and  ellipsis  oican  be  : 
expressing  superl.  degree. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Ant.  When  ye  think  she's  fat  as  fat.  She'll  grow  as 
lean  as  lean,  Stevenson  Pat  McCarty  (1903)  31. 

5.  As  it. 

Sc.  He  stirr'd  his  horse,  as  he  were  wode,  Scott  Minshcl-y 
(1802)  III.  208,  ed.  1806.  Slk.  Laughed  as  he  had  been  tickled, 
Hogg  Tales  (1838)  72,  ed.  1866.  Cum.  Then  trimmel'd  as  ye'd 
got  a  flay,  Anderson  Ballads  (1805)  48.  n.Dev.  The  sweat  run 
off  his  face,  as  he'd  mowed  a  four-acre  field,  Chanter  IVitch 
(1896)  6. 

6.  Phr.  as  tongas,  since,  inasmuch  as. 

Bdf.  As  long  as  you  have  done  it,  it  can't  be  helped  (J.W. B.). 

AS,  see  Us. 

ASH,  sb.^  Sc.  Lakel.  Also  in  form  aiss-  Cai.' ;  ase- 
Sh.I. ;  ass-  Lakcl.'^  Wm.'  In  coinp.  (i)  Ash-board, 
a  portable  bo.x  or  tub  for  the  removal  of  ashes,  &c.  ;  (2) 
•cat,  a  term  of  derision  for  one  who  spends  too  much 
time  over  the  fire;  (3)  -grate,  an  iron  grate  that  fits  over 
the  ash-hole  (q.v.)  ;  (4)  -grey,  grey  as  ashes;  (5)  -hole, 
a  hole  to  receive  the  ashes,  beneath  or  in  front  of  the 
grate;  (6)  -muck,  ashes,  debris  from  a  fire;  (7)  -nook, 
a  chimney-corner,  'ingle-nook';  (8)  -packad,  a  box  for 
holding  ashes  ;  cf.  -backet ;  (9)  -puckle,  a  spark,  a  dying 
ember  from  the  fire  ;  (10)  -trug,  see  (i). 

(i)  Wm.  (B.K.);  Penr-lh  Obs.  (Apr.  20,  1897).  (2)  Lakel.2  As 
grey  as  an  ass-cat — i.e.  a  cat  'at  cronks  under  t'ass-whol,  an'  gits 
mucky  wi'  burnt  muck.  (3)  ib.  (4')  Elg.  A  time-worn,  bane-bare, 
ash-grey  pair,  Blackhall  Lays  (1849'!  41.  (5,  6,  7)  Lakel.^  (B) 
Cai.'  (9)  Sh.I.  I  tocht  na  niair  o'  dat  den  an  ase-puckle  frae  da 
fire,  Stewart  Talcs  (189a)  259.     (10)  Lakel.2,  Wm.' 

ASH,  sb.^  n.Cy.  Dur.  Cor.  In  phr.  even  ash  or  even 
ash-leaf,  used  in  purposes  of  divination  ;  see  below. 

n.Cy.  The  even  ash-leaf  in  my  left  hand,  The  first  man  I  meet 
shall  be  my  husband;  The  even  ash-leaf  in  my  glove.  The  first 
I  meet  shall  be  my  love  ;  The  even  ash-leaf  in  my  breast.  The  first 
man  I  meet's  whom  I  love  best;  The  even  ash-leaf  in  my  iiand. 
The  first  I  meet  shall  be  my  man  ;  Even  ash,  even  ash,  I  pluck  thee, 
This  night  my  true  love  for  to  see,  Ellwanger  Idyllisis  o/Coiinlry 
Side  (i8g6)  77.  Dur.  Every  one  knows  that  if  you  find  an  even 
ash-leaf,  i.  e.  a  leaf  which  does  not  end,  as  ash-leaves  ought  to  end, 
with  a  leaflet  at  its  tip,  but  has  two  placed  opposite  each  other, 
and  if  you  gather  this  and  put  it  in  your  left-foot  shoe  and  wear  it 
till  bed-time,  and  then  put  its  crumpled  remains  under  your  pillow, 
you  will  infallibly  dream  of  the  person  whom  you  will  marry, 
Longman's  Mag.  (Oct.  i8g6i  574.  Cor.  For  invoking  good  luck, 
the  ash-leaf  is  yet  commonly  employed  in  Cornwall,  the  ancient 
formula  reading:  'Even  ash,  I  do  thee  pluck.  Hoping  thus  to 
meet  good  luck;  If  no  good  luck  I  get  from  thee,  I  shall  wish  thee 
on  the  tree, '  Ellwanger  ib.  76. 

ASHAD,  sb.    Cai.'    i.q.  Ashet. 

lASHEAPLY,  adj.  Not.*  Senseless,  stupid.  [Not 
known  to  our  correspondents.] 

'  You  gret  ashcaply  lambering  fool.'     Only  heard  very  occas. 

ASHELT,  adv.  Dev.  Likely,  probably.  Hollowav. 
[Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 

ASHORE,  adv.  Lin.  In  phr.  to  run  ashore,  to  be  at 
an  extremity,  at  the  last  pinch. 

S.Lin.  Can  ye  lend  us  a  hand  ?    I'm  clean  run  ashore  (T.H.R.). 

ASH'UNRICKERS,  sb.  pi.  s.Lan.'  A  jocular  name 
for  the  inhabitants  ot  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

ASK,  sb.  Cai.'  A  chain  for  binding  cattle  in  the  stall. 
Cf.  ask,  sb.^ 

ASK,  adj.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Also  in  iorm  arsk  s.Lan.* 
Not.  1.  Sour,  disagreeable,  acid,  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 
Also  wsedjig.     Sec  Hask,  adj.^ 

w.Yks.  Applied  to  persons:  severe  'J.S.).  Lan.  If  wine  had 
gone  sour  or  begun  to  decompose  it  would  be  said  to  be  ask  (S.  W.). 
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2.  Dry,  parched;  burning. 

e.Lan.  If  my  throat  was  very  dry,  I  should  s.-iy  'My  throat  is  very 
ask'iS.W.).     s.Lan.'      Not.  Apphed  to  the  skin  in  fever  (H.E.ll). 

ASK,  V.  Abd.  With  otd :  of  children  :  to  ask  per- 
mission to  leave  the  school  for  a  few  minutes.    (A.W.) 

ASK,  see  Hask,  adj.^ 

ASKATCH,  adv.     Lakel.=     See  below. 

In  rearing  a  ladder  against  a  wall  if  the  bottom  is  set  well 
from  the  wall  '  ifs  far  eneuf  askatch.' 

ASKEW,  adv.  Yks.  Midi.  Oxf.  Awry,  crooked;  on 
one  side,  not  straight.    Also  usedy?^'.  in  phr.  to  go  askew. 

n.Yks.  I  see  him  coming  askew  o'  t'field.  He  turn'd  t'shovcl 
askew  in  scaling  lime  (I.W.).  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  Midi.  Sixteen  is 
a  dangerous  age.  How  many  bonny  lads  go  askew  just  then, 
Bartkam  People  o/Clopton  ( 1897'')  95.  Oxf.'  Ees  eyes  be  all  askew, 
MS.  add. 

ASKING,  sb.    Obs.    Sc.    A  request,  petition. 

An  askin',  an  askin',  Lord  John,  she  says,  An  askin'  ye'U 
grant  me,  Aytoun  Ballads  (ed.  1861)  I.  244. 

ASKLENT,  adv.    Sc.  Wm.    Also  written  a-sclent  Sc. 

1.  Aslant.    Also  us&Afig.  askance. 

Lnk.  May  Fortune  never  look  asclent  Upon  his  wark,  Young 
Loch/omond  {i8-]2)  51.      Wm.' 

2.  Phr.  to  take  the  bog  asclent,  fig.  to  rmi  away. 

Sc.  To  fight  your  foes  when  they  were  sent  They  always  took 
the  bog  a-sclent,  Colvil  Whigs  Supplication  (ed.  1796)  I.  1134. 
ASKOY,  adv.    Kcb.  (Jam.)    Asquint,  obliquely.    Cf. 

SSkCW 

ASLEEP,  adv.  Yks.  Oxf.  Cor.  1.  Used  of  a  top, 
machinery,  &c.,  when  revolving  so  quickly  that  no  move- 
ment is  apparent.    See  also  below. 

n.Yks.  The  cream  in  a  barrel  churn  is  asleep  when  it  is  turned 
too  fast,  and  does  not  go  round  enough,  or  make  a  noise.     Water 
is  asleep  in  a  level  run  (I.W.).     w.Yks.  (W.W.P.),  Oxf.  (A.P.) 
2.  Mildewed.    Cor.  Hammond  Pa;vs/;  (1897)  340. 

A-SLEEPIED,  adj.    Som.     Sleepy,  drowsy. 

I  don't  feel  a  bit  tired  .  .  .  not  any  more  'an  if  I'd  a-bin  a-bed 
all  night.     Noreet  a-sleepied,  Raymond /l/cu  o^  Mcndip  (1898)  xiv. 

ASLEW,  adj.    Sur.    Aslant.    (T.S.C.) 

ASLOAP,  adv.     Obs.     Sc.    Aslant,  obliquely. 

Edb.  A  stone  graz'd  on  his  cheeks,  and  went  asloap.  It  miss'd 
so  narrow,  that  it  cut  the  rope,  Pennecuik  Helicon  (,1720)  37. 

A'SMIVVER,  see  Howsomever. 

ASP,  sb.  Som.  The  common  aspen,  Populus  iremida. 
(W.F.R.) 

ASP,  see  Hask,  adj.^ 

ASPLINING, />;■/>.  Hrf.'^  In  phr.  asplining  and  brevet- 
ting,  prancing  about. 

ASQUANCE,  adv.    Nrf.    Aslant,  askew.    Alsousedy?^. 

When  this  er  good  soil  do  go  wrong,  it  be  like  a  good  horse  that 
be  dour  asquance,  Rhys  Diverted  Village  (1903)  49. 

A-SQUINT,  adv.    Sc.    Aslant.     Cf.  asklent. 

Bwk.  I'll  climb  the  brae.  Straight  or  a-squint,  Sutherland /'oohs 
(1821)  33. 

ASS,  V.  e.Dur.'  Lakel.^  n.Yks.*  s.Lan.*  Also  in  form 
ash  s.Lan.'     Dial,  form  of  ask.'     See  Ax. 

ASSIZE,  t/.     Obs.    Sc.    To  try  by  jury. 

Sc.  They  have  . . .  assizcd  and  sentenced  me  wrongously,  Thom- 
son Clout/  Witnesses  (1714")  62,  ed.  1871. 

Hence  Assizers,  sb.  pi.  jury. 

Sc.  Having  again  owned  this  before  the  Justiciary  and  Assizers, 
ThomsoniA.  36.  Bnff.  After  the  Jury  were  impannelled  'the  Sheriff' 
.  .  .  ordains  the  Pannels  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Assizers, 
Gordon  Citron.  Keiili  (1880)  39. 

:ASS-KIT,  sb.  Obsol.  Wm.  Yks.  [a's-kit.]  A  port- 
able tub  or  box  fitted  with  handles  for  the  removal  of 
ashes,  &c.    Cf.  ash-backet. 

Wm.  More  commonly  known  as  '  ass-booards.'  '  Tak  t'ass-kit 
an'  geddcr  muck'  (B.K.  >;  Wm.',  w.Yks.  (M.F.),  (B.W.) 

ASSORTED,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Dressed,  attired  ;  used  in 
a  disparaging  sense. 

Frf.  Mistress  Mollison  was  juist  as  assorted  as  usual.  She'd 
as  muckle  on  as  wudda  dressed  twa  or  three  folk,  an'  she  was  ill- 
clcd  at  that,  Salmond  Man  Sandy  (1903)  27. 

ASTEAD,  adv.    Sc.     Also  written  astid.     Instead  of. 

Sc.  Astid  o'  me  (W.C).     Slk.  He  cam  astid  o's  fayther  (J.F.). 

ASTEEP,  adv.  Sc.  In  a  soaking  condition,  wet 
through,  soaked.    See  Steep,  v.^ 


Slk.  When  the  dew  had  laid  the  valley  asteep,  Hogg  Foems 
(ed.  1865:374. 

XASTID,  adv.     Rxb.  (Jam.)     As  well  as.     Cf  astite. 

ASTONIED, />//.  nf^.     Sc.     Astonished,  surprised. 

s.Sc.  They  astonied  their  dwelling  re-enter,  Allan  Poems 
(1887)  M- 

lASTRID,  adj.     Suf.     Inclined.     (Halu) 

ASTRIDDLE,  adv.  Wm.  Also  in  form  astriddlin. 
[astri-dl.]    Astride.    (B.K.),  Wm.' 

ASTROUT,  adv.  Obs.  Bdf.  Also  in  form  astrut. 
Astride,  with  the  legs  wide  apart.    (J.W.B.) 

ASWOON,  adv.  Sc.  Lakel.  Also  in  form  assoon 
Lakel.^  In  a  swoon,  in  a  fainting  condition.  Also  used 
fig.    See  also  Asoond. 

Kcb.  My  faith  was  fallen  aswoon,  and  Christ  but  held  up  a 
swooning  man's  head,  Rutherford  Lett.  (i66o)  No.  112.  Lakel. ' 

ASWUSH,  adv.  Lin.  [aswu'J.]  Diagonally,  across. 
See  Swish,  adv. 

S.Lin.  The  foot  pad  runs  aswusli  thefo'st  gress  closs(T.H.R.). 

AT,  prep.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  Also  in 
forms  et  Lan.  ;  ut  n.Lan.  1.  Used  instead  of  to,  as  the 
sign  of  the  infinitive. 

Lan.  He'd  had  nowt  et  itt  o'  t'day,  R.  Ph<etah  Foniess  Flk. 
(1870)  13.  n.Lan.  Spar'  a  ho'penny  or  two  Ut  help  us  when 
we're  aid,  N.  Lonsdale  Mag.  (July  1866)  18. 

2.  Used  redundantly  to  show  occupation  in  a  place, 
dwelling,  &c.     Also  in  phr.  at  it,  at  work. 

n.Yks.  Where  is  he  at?  (I.W.)  Lan.  'Where  art  at  now?'  mean- 
ing '  where  are  you  employed  1 '  (S.W.)  Oxf.'  Where  be  j-ou  at 
it  now,  Tom  ?  MS.  add. 

3.  In,  about. 

n.Yks.  Ah  deant  know  what  you  see  at  'em  (I.W.). 

4.  Motion  to,  arrival  at  a  place  or  condition. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  n.Yks.  He  come  at  a  great  stean  (IW.).  Lan. 
I  left  him,  and  called  at  his  wife  to  see  what  she  had  said,  Walk- 
den  Diary  (ed.  1866)  106. 

5.  Of  time  when.        n.Yks.  He's  gahinti  moan  at  neet  (I.W.). 
Hence  in  phr.  (i)  at  days,  in  the  daytime ;  (2)  —  long 

and  at  last,  (3)  —  long  length,  at  last. 

(0  n.Yks.  He  works  here  at  days  (I.W.).  (2)  Sc.  (A.W.)  (3) 
Sc.  ('6.),  s.Lan.' 

6.  From,  on  the  part  of. 

n.Yks.  Ah  weeant  tack  sike  sauce  at  him  (I.W.).  LMa.  Just  a 
grunt  now  and  then  atBauvy  [Bobby],  Brown  ZJoc/o/- (1887)  225. 

7.  In  phr.  at  hey,  him,  uie,  you,  &.C.,  belonging  to,  in  the 
possession  of,  that  he,  she,  &c.  had. 

I. Ma.  Why,  bless  my  soul !  here's  one  at  me,  Brown  Witcli 
(1889)  6g;  They  got  married,  though  ,  and  the  wedding  that  was 
at  them,  ib.  Doctor  (1891)  121. 

8.  With. 

I. Ma.  You  go  to  call  at  a  house,  and  the  servant  who  opens  the 
door  will  tell  you  that  her  mistress  is  at  home,  and  will  be  '  at  you ' 
directly  (S.M.). 

9.  To. 

Lan,  John  Jackson  .. .  came . . .  and  told  me  that  a  messenger  had 
been  at  him  to  engage  him,  Walkden  Diary  (ed.  1866)  86.    B.Lan.' 

10.  On. 

Sh.I.  A  most  faerful  clash  at  da  side  o'  da  head,  Burgess  Sh. 
Flk.  (1902)  93. 

11.  Of  cause,  relation,  or  condition.  Used  advb.  denoting 
reason  :  for. 

Sc.  (A.W.~)     n.Yks.  What  is  he  writin'  at?  (I.W.I 

12.  Phr.  (i)  at  after  all,  after  all ;  (2)  —  ill-will,  (3)  — 
outs,  at  enmity  ;  (4)  — pound,  obs.,  a  pound '  ;  (5)  —  side  of, 
near  to,  adjacent ;  (6)  —  the  head  of  it,  in  celebration  of 
an  event ;  (7)  —  xinaivares,  unawares. 

(i)  Lan.  Noan  schoo-lads  a'  brid-nestin'  at  after  aw,  Dottie 
Rambles  (1898)  iii.  (2)  Slk.  He  has  had  us  at  ill-willfor  several 
generations,  Hogg  Talcs  (1838)  314,  ed.  1866.  (3)  n.Yks.  Him 
an'  me  are  at  owts  (I.  W.).  (4)  n.Yks.  '  A  notorious  Recusant,  for 
using  the  trade  of  usurie,  taking  foure  shillings  at  pound.'  When 
an  article  is  said  to  cost  'so  much  a  pound,'  'or  'so  much  a  yard,' the 
modern  a  is  the  representative  of  the  more  archaic  at.  Quart.  Sess. 
Rcc.  (Jan.  II,  161';)  in  N.  R.  Rcc.  Snc.  ^1884)  I.  209.  (51  s.Lan.' 
He  lives  at-side-ov  us.  (6)  n.Yks.  We  had  some  drink  at  t'head 
on't  (I.W.).  (7)  w.Yks.  She  took  me  at  unawares,  Snowden 
Web  JVeaver  (18^6)  vii. 

ATDRAW,  sb.    Sh.I.    A  quarrel ;  a  scuffle,  tussle. 


ATELIN 


[i3l 


AUL 


Dey  wir  sayin'  'at  Paetie  an'  Ibbie  wis  [had]  hed  a  siccar  at- 
dravv,  Sh.  News  (May  28,  1898 ) ;  A  bitin'  gricc  is  no  da  best  ta 
hae  a  atdraw  wi',  ib.    Dec.  24,  1898). 

ATELIN,  see  Yetlin. 

ATFARES,  sb.    Or.I.    Behaviour,  conduct. 

Hid  wus  wonderfu'  tae  see  the  atfares  o'  the  mither  selkie, 
Fergusson  Rambles  (1884I  246. 

ATHIN,  prep.  Sc.  Irel.  Also  in  form  ithin  Abd. 
Within.    Also  used  advb. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Sh.I.  I  never  cud  hae  da  hert  athin  me  ta  idder  rin 
cfter  detn  or  llyte  wi'  dem,  Stewart  Talcs  (1892)  81.  Abd.  Eh, 
wuman  !  but  my  hart's  sair  'ithin  mc,  Macdonald  Z.os5/t'  (18771 
XX.  Kcb.  She  wus  stannin  jiiist  atliin  the  door,  Trotter  Gall. 
Gossip  (1901)49.  Dwn.  When  the  heart  athin  grows  bolder, 
Savage-Armstrong  Ballads  (1901I  169. 

A' THING, /i/;r.  Sc.  A  call  used  in  playing  the  game 
of  '  bools '  or  marbles  ;  see  below. 

ne.Abd.  If  one  wishes  to  have  every  advantage  in  his  play,  he 
shouts  '  a'  thing'  ;  then  he  may  demand  tlie  removal  of  an  obstacle, 
i.  e.  '  clearances,'  or  he  may  shift  to  a  better  position  at  the  same 
distance,  &c.,  &c.  To  deprive  an  opponent  of  these  advantages 
one  has  to  shout  '  naething'  (W.M.). 

A-THISSENS,  nrfz^.     Nhp.'=    i.q.  Athisnfs. 

ATHOUT,  prep,  and  couj.  Sc.  Irel.  Der.  Oxf.  Amer. 
Also  in  forms  athoot  Sc.  Irel. ;  a'out  Der.  1.  prep. 
Without. 

Sh.I.  Caad  here  an'  shived  dere  athoot  mercy,  Ollason  Marcel 
(1901)  10.  Abd.  He  could  see  best  athoot  \.hem,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free 
Press  (Sept.  15,  1900).  n.Ir.  Dinnae  gang  by  athoot  callin', 
Lyttle  Paddy  M'Oiiillan,  13.  Dwn.  Savage-Armstrong  Ballads 
(1901)  24.  Der.  I  darena  tak'  this  stuff  a'out  catin  of  a  mossel, 
OuiDA  Puck  (ed.  1901)  ii.  [Amer.  Athout  sayin'  nothin'  in  per- 
ticklcr,  Lowell  Biglow  Papers  (i866j  376,] 
2.  coitj.  Unless. 

Gall.  Whaur  the  doon  iss  .  .  .  I  couldna  guess,  athoot  it  be  the 
aul'  fort  o'  Carminnow,  Gallovidian  (1901)  III.  70.  Kcb.  Trotter 
Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  458.     Oxf.i  MS.  add. 

ATHRAW,  adv.  Sc.  Irel.  Across,  acrosswise ;  olT 
the  straight,  on  one  side.    Also  xxstdfig. 

Slk.  Yon's  na  sleeping  posture.  She's  lying  athraw,  Hogg 
Tales  (1838)  216,  ed.  1866.  Gall.  There's  noan  hour  in  a'theday, 
But  something  gaes  athraw,  Mactaggart  jEdcj'r/.  (18241  244,  ed. 
1876.  Rxb.  The  women  would  look  athraw  and  shake  their  heads, 
Hamilton  On/laws  (1897)  16.  Dwn.  A  tuk  Paddy's  wee  shoon  wi' 
me,  fur  yino' them  was  athraw  at  the  heel,  Lyttle  Robin  Gordon ,  -jS. 

ATH-WART,  adv.  Oxf.  Brks.  Ken.  Hmp.  Dor.  Also 
in  forms  athirt  Hmp. ;   athurt  Oxf.  Brks.   Ken.   Dor. 

1.  Across. 

Oxf.  I'll  come  athurt  presently  (W.W.S.).  Ken.  (G.B.\  Hmp. 
(.H.R.I,  Dor.  lE.C.M.) 

2.  Phr.  atlmrt  and  about,    across    and   across.     Brks. 
(M.J.B.) 

ATIL,  see  Intil(l. 

ATION,  s6.  Cai.'  [ejan.]  A  term  of  disrespect  applied 
to  persons  :  stock,  family,  brood.    Cf.  etion. 

A-TOP,  adv.  and  prep.    Sc.    On  the  top. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Abd.  The  roofing  'cupples'  .  .  .  were  fastened  with 
wooden  pins  a-top  to  a  short  cross-bar,  Alexander  Rur.  Life 
(1877    10. 

ATTALL,  sb.  Cor.  Also  written  atall.  The  waste- 
heap  of  an  old  tin-mine.     Also  in  comb.  Attall  Saracen. 

The  existence  of  the  terms  . .  .  'attall, 'and  'attall  Saracen,'  prove 
the  connection  of  strangers  with  the  Cornish  tin  mines.  Hunt 
Po/./^OOT. /K.&ig'.  (1865)343,  ed.  '896;  'Alall  Sarazin  '  is  another 
term  applied  to  some  of  the  old  waste-heaps  of  the  ancient  tin 
mines,  16.  436. 

ATTER,  sb.  Sc.  Lan.  1.  Poison,  corrupt  matter 
from  sores.  s.Lan.'  Hence  Attery,  m//.  of  sores  :  puru- 
lent. Cai.^  2.  Ill-nature,  quarrelsomeness.  Cai.' 
Hence  Attery,  adj.  ill-natured,  irascible,  virulent,     ib. 

ATTER,  sb.     Lakel.'^    A  spider. 

ATTERMITE,  sb.  Lakel.  Lm.  Also  in  forms  atromite, 
attramite  Lin.  1.  A  water-spider.  Lakel.^  2.  A 
very  small  person  ;  a  dirty  child.  Used  derisively.  Lin. 
Lin.  N.  &-  O.  II.  86.    ne.Lin.  (E.S.) 

ATTERN,  adj.  s.Lan.'  Wicked,  vindictive.  Hence 
Atternteniper't,  adj.  ill-lcmpercd,  vindictive. 

ATTERSTINGER,  sec  Adder-stinger. 


ATTIFILS,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  forms  attavelta,  atti- 
fil(d,  attyfield.  Arabic  land  lying  one  year  in  lea.  Also 
used  a/trib.     See  Attivelts. 

S/i.  News  Oct.  8,  1898  ;  Ground  delved  the  second  year  out 
of  lay  is  generally  called  attifil[dl  or  attifils,  but  in  some  pK-iccs 
(as  Ketlar  and  Wcstsidc)  it  is  called  attavelta  or  attivclt,  which  is 
nearer  the  original  form,  Jakobsen  Dial.  1 1897^  44. 

ATTRlSH,adJ.    Cum."    Bad-tempered.    Cf.  attery,  2. 

ATTUM,  ATTYFIELD,  see  Dadum,  Attifils. 

ATWEET, prep.    Sh.I.    Between.    Cf  atween. 

I  heard  'at  dey  wir  a  kj.ll  atweet  dem,  S/i.  News  (Sept.  23, 
1899). 

ATWINE,  adv.     n.Yks.    Twisted,  awry.    (I.W.) 

AT'WIST,  adv.  Irel.  Dur.  Lakel.  Yks.  1.  Twisted, 
awry ;  entangled. 

Ant.  The  curl  in  a  bit  o'  silk  paper  atwist,  Stevenson  Pat 
McCnrly  (1903')  99.     Lakel.^,  n.Yks.  (,I.W.) 

2.  Fig.  At  cross-purposes,  at  strife  ;  out  of  gear,  gone 
wrong. 

Ant.  Things  are  atwist  the  day.  Crooked,  uncivil,  Stevenson 
Pat  McCaiiy  (1903)  114.  e.Dur.'  (s.v.  Twist),  n.lfks.  Him  an' 
me  gat  atwist  (I.W.). 

ATWIX.,  prep.    Win.'    Betwixt,  between. 

AU,  see  Haw,  int.^ 

AUBER,  «(j'/.     Sh.I.     i.q.  Aber. 

Hit  wisna  lang  efter  he  haed  gat  her  afore  he  begood  ta  winder 
why  he'd  been  sae  auber,  Clark  N.  Gleams  (1898)  5j. 

AUCKER,  sb.     Nrf.     The  skate,  Raia  balls. 

We  get  .  .  .  butts,  auckers,  sturgeons  in  these  here  .  .  .  waters, 
Ejierson  Wild  Life  (1890    20. 

AUCTION,  sb.  Lan.  Not.  Also  written  ockshun 
s.Lan.'        1.  A  dirty  or  untidy  house  or  place. 

s.Not.   She'd  done  nothing  in  the  house  for  months.     I  never 
saw  such  an  auction  (J.P.K.). 
2.  Place,  spot.        s.Lan.'  Aw'm  gerrin'  toire't  o'  this  ockshun. 

AUDACIOUS,  adj.  n.Yks.  Impudent,  shameless, 
incorrigible.    (I.W.) 

tAUDlSCENCE,  sb.  Sc.  Hearing,  attention.  Used 
with  a  ncg.  or  with  Utile,  implying  unfavourable  or  reluc- 
tant hearing. 

Abd.  Jonathan  being  in  ill-temper  at  the  time,  gave  them  little 
'audiscence,'  Alexander  Johmiy  Gibb  (1870)  xviii ;  He  gid  ti  the 
laird,  but  got  little  addiscinse  fG.C.^ ;  (W.M.) ;  (P.G.) 

AUF,  AUFGHT,  AUFT,  see  Oft,  Ought,  v. 

AUGER,  si.  Nhp.'  T\\&os\tr,Salixviminalis.  Hence 
Auger-holm,  sb.  an  osier-holt. 

AUGH,  //(/.  Sc.  Irel.  An  exclamation  of  disgust  or 
impatience. 

Abd.  The  laird  lost  temper  and  turned  away  with  the  exclama- 
tion, '  Augh  min  !  It's  been  some  confoun'it  idiot  like  you  't's 
cairn't  up  the  hill  o'  Dunnjdeer  there  !  '  Alexander  Rtir.  Life 
('877)  38.  Uls.  Augh,  it's  enough  tae  mak  their  ancestors  turn 
in  their  graves,  M'Ilroy  Druid's  Island  (190a)  74. 

AUGHISKY,  sb.  Irel.  A  fairy  water-horse;  see 
below. 

An  aughisky  a  few  years  ago  frequented  Lough  Mask,  co.  Mayo, 
preying  on  the  cattle,  until  it  was  laid  by  a  monk  ofToormakeady. 
These  haunt  lakes  ;  in  evenings  graze  on  land  ;  if  a  person  steal 
between  them  and  water  and  put  a  halter  on  them,  they  are  sub- 
dued till  they  see  their  lake,  into  which  they  then  dash  with  rider, 
and  perhaps  tear  him  to  pieces  ;  the  aughisky  of  Lough  Corrib 
had  a  serpent's  body  and  horse's  head,  and  fed  in  churchyard 
on  bodies  till  killed,  FlkLorc  Rcc.  ii88i)  IV.  no;  In  Lough 
Treagh,  Connemara,  there  was  a  famous  augisky  that  beat 
people,  FlkLore  Jni.  (1884)  II.  62. 

AUGHT,  sb.  Lan.  In  phr.  afore  aiighPs  long,  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  ere  long. 

It'll  be  tay-time  afore  aught's  long,  Francis  Norlh,  South 
(1902)  78;  C  th'help  tliou  can  get  afore  aught's  lung,  Waugh 
Heather,  I.  135,  ed  Milncr. 

AUGHT,  see  Ort,  Ought,  v. 

AUK,  sb.  n.Cy.  The  razor-bill,  Aica  tarda,  in  phr.  as 
dniid:  as  an  auk,  sec  below. 

From  birds  of  the  auk  genus  making  their  way  on  land  with 
difficulty,  a  man  whose  gait  is  wavering  and  unsteadj',  is  said, 
according  to  a  northern  proverb,  to  be  'as  drunk  as  an  auk,' 
Swainson  Birds  (1885)  217. 

AUL,  see  Oil,  sb.'' 
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AULDNESS,  sb.     Sc.     Age. 

Frf.  I  canna  say  naething  aboot  the  size,  it's  the  auldness  we're 
taen  up  aboot  i"  the  noo,  Salmond  Man  Sandy  (ed.  1903)  23. 

AULM,  AULYCAULY,  AUM,  see  Hawm,  sb.,  Hauly- 
cauly,  Haulm,  Hawm,  v} 

JAUMA,  sb.    Hrf.    A  pancake.    (Hall.) 

AUMB,  sb.  Obs.  Dev.  An  alms,  in  phr.  a  Chriitinas 
auinb.     Horae  Snbsecivae  (1777)  21. 

AUMITANT,  sb.  Sc.  A  term  of  opprobrium.  Cf. 
aniaton. 

Gall.  Ye  joost  fell  owr  an'  dream't  it  whuti  ye  vvur  sleepin',  ye 
miserable  aumitant,  Gallovidian  (1901)  III.  74.  Kcb.  YcV  no 
a  hair  better  nor  him,  yamuckle  ill-faur't  aumitant !  Trotter  Gn//. 
Gossip  (1901)  447. 

AUNCH,  rtrfy.     Obs.     Sc.     .'Empty. 

Half  aunch  is  half  fill,  Ferguson  Prov.  (1641)  No.  378,  ed.  1785. 

AUNT,  sb.  Nrf.  In  phr.  to  holler-  'aunt;  to  call  out, 
make  a  to-do  or  commotion. 

We  put  in  a  few  looking-glasses  [snares]  that  night,  arter  they 
was  done  coursing.  Some  on  'em  hollered  'Aunt,  Aunt'  that 
night,  you  may  be  sure,  Emerson  Son  0/ Fens  (1892)  220. 

AUNTER,  V.  Sc.  Also  in  form  anter.  To  saunter, 
stroll  ;  to  wander. 

Sc.  Dick  Diet.  (1827).  Abd.  Just  as  I  anter'd  in  about,  My  win- 
some Lass  is  lookin'  out.  Cock  Strains  (1810)  1.  116. 

AURRIE,  sb.  Gall.  An  aisle  or  passage  between  the 
seats  in  a  church. 

Country  people  pay  great  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
strangers  walk  up  and  down  the  aurrie,  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
(18241 

AUSEMIDDEN,  s6.     Slk.     i.q.  Ash-midden. 

Throwing  ye  owre  the  ause-midden,  HoGG  Tales  {^i.  1866)  234. 

AUSNEY,  see  Halsen. 

AUSTER,  sb.  Som.  In  comb.  Auster  tenement,  a 
species  of  copyhold,  with  all  the  incidents  to  that  tenure. 

In  respect  of  their  tenements,  commonly  called  old  Auster  or 
ancient  tenements,  Aet  for  allotting  and  dividing  land,  Parish  0/ 
IVorle,  Som.  (W.F.R.) ;  The  expression  '  Old  Auster  Tenements,' 
by  which  certain  lands  in  the  parish  of  North  Curry,  Somerset, 
are  described  in  Deeds  and  Court  Rolls,  N.  &  Q.  (1850)  ist  S.  i. 
217.  e.Som.  The  term  is  not  confined  to  North  Curry,  but  is  very 
prevalent  in  the  eastern  half  of  Somerset,  ib.  307. 

AUSTERE,  adj.    Sc.    Of  taste  or  flavour  :  see  below. 

Lnk.  The  fruit  \o{  Prunus  insilitia]  is  .  .  .  very  austere,  but  so 
tempered  with  sweetness  and  roughness,  as  not  to  be  unpleasant, 
Patrick  Plants  (1831)  313. 

AUVE,  see  Hauve,  t^.' 

AUVEN,  V.  n.Lin.'  To  go  about  in  an  awkward  or 
aimless  kind  of  waj'.     Cf.  hover,  v.'  2. 

AUVIS,  AUX,  see  Oaves,  sb.  pi.',  Ax. 

AUZE,  sb.     Sc.     A  blazing,  glowing  fire.     See  Aize. 

Ayr.  Willie  was  birsling  his  shins  in  the  smiddy-auze,  Service 
Notandums  (1890)  41. 

A\A,ailv.    Slg.    Of  all. 

From  an  island  in  the  sun,  the  rarest  thing  ava,  Wyse  Poems 
(1829)  III.  43. 

AVACH,  V.  Obs.  Bdf.  Also  written  evach.  To 
avouch,  aver.    Horae  Snbsecivae  (1777)  21. 

AVAGE,  si.'  Cor.  In  phr.  a  bad  avage,  a  poor  lot. 
IV.  Morning  News  (Apr.  22,  1902).    See  Havage. 

AVAGE,  sb.'^  Ess.  A  rent  or  duty  which  every  tenant 
of  the  manor  of  Writtel  pays  to  the  lord  on  St.  Leonard's 
Day,  for  the  liberty  of  feeding  his  hogs  in  the  woods. 
(Hall.),  (W.W.S.)    Cf  avenage. 

AVAL,  sb.  and  adv.  Sc.  1.  sb.  Helplessness;  a 
helpless  or  prostrate  condition.    Cf.  awald, />/>/.  adj. 

Or.I.  Where  he  in  aval  lay,  Paety  Toral  (1880)  in  Ellis 
Pi  online.  (18S9)  V.  795,  80  r. 

2.  adv.  Phr.  to  fall  aval,  Jig.,  see  below. 
GaU.   Men,  too,  whose  affairs  run  wrong,  when   they  cannot 
help  themselves,  but  by  the  help  of  man,  are  said  to  have  fa'en 
aval,  Mactaggart  £"«ry(r/.  (1824). 

AVAL  LAND,  phr.    Gall.    See  below.    Cf.  awald,  sb. 

Land  which  has  once  been  broken  up  by  the  plough ;  land, 
as  it  were,  laid  down  to  be  cropped,  Mactaggart  Eneycl.  (i824\ 

AVAL  MOON,  phr.    Gall.     See  below. 

She  has  gane  ower  by  to  gather  the  Black  Herb  by  the 
lichl  o'  the  aval  moon.     When  the  moon  fa's  ower  on  her  back 


like  a  sliecp  that  canna  rise,  then  is  the  time  to  gather  the  bonny 
Wolfs  Bane,  Crockett  Moss-Hags  (1895)  xH. 

AVENT,rt(/t^     Brks.     Forward. 

He  fell  down  right  avent  (W.W.S.). 

AVER,  sb.  Obs.  Cum.  Wm.  A  common  hack  or  cart- 
horse.   NicoLSON  &  Burn  Hist.  Uln.  Citiit.  (1777)  I.  590. 

AVERILE,  s6.     Obs.    Sc.    April. 

Sc.  Dick  Vict.  (1827).  Slk.  The  seventh  of  Averile,  Hogg 
Tales  (1838)  380,  ed.  1866. 

AVES,  sb.  pi.  Dor.  (E.C.M.)  The  fruit  of  the  haw- 
thorn, Crataegus  O.xyacantha.     See  Haw,  sb.^ 

AVIC,  sb.    Ire!.    A  term  of  endearment. 

Don.  Donal  avic,  like  the  good,  daicent,  obligin'  boy  ye  always 
were,  Macmanus  Chini.  Corners  (1899)  179.  s.Ir.  Tell  us  all  about 
it,  avic,  Downey  Green  Glasses  (19031  9. 

AVISED,  ppl.  adj?    Cum.* 

AVISH,  see  Ayvish. 

AVOW,  V.  Obs.  Sc.  To  undertake,  take  the  respon- 
sibility. 

Abd.  I  darna  avow  to  marry  you  Except  she's  as  willing  as  ye, 
Maidment  G«;/rt«rf(i324)  41,  cd.  1868. 

AVOW,  int.  Sc.  Also  written  awowe.  An  exclama- 
tion of  sorrow.  Also  in  phr.  alake  or  alas  and  avow.  Cf. 
vow,  wow. 

Sc.  To  do  as  she  did,  alake  and  avow,  Shepherd's  IVedding 
(1789)  12.  n.Sc.  But  to  do  as  I  did,  alas,  and  awow,  Ross  Rock 
and  IVee  Picldc  Tow  (Jam.). 

AVOWE,  sb.    Obs.    Sc.    An  avowal  ;  a  declaration. 

When  we  meet  We'll  dare  make  nae  avowe,  Scott  Minstrelsy 
(1802)  II.  86. 

AVRORE,  AW,  see  Afrore,  Thou. 

AWAY,  adv.  Sc.  Dur.  Written  awa  Sc.  In  phr. 
(i)  awa  tvith,  to  endure,  put  up  with  ;  gen.  with  neg. ;  (2) 
fa  be  awa  tvi't,  to  die  ;  (3)  to  be  for  awa,  to  go  away  ;  (4)  to 
get  aivay,  see  C3). 

(i)  Sc.  (A.W.)  (2)  S.  &  Ork.'  (3)  Abd.  "Ve're  jist  for  awa'. 
Hist  ye  back  again,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Mar.  28,  1903). 
(4)  Dur.  It  is  usual  to  say  of  one  who  is  dead  that  he  has  'got 
away'(J.T.F.). 

AWAYS,  adv.    Nhb.    Away. 

Puffin'  aways  at  my  cigar.  Pease  Mark  o'  the  Deil  (1894)  48. 

AW(E,  see  Haw,  /«/.' 

AWEE,  int.     Der.     Ah  well  I 

Awee  !  at  first  it  seemed  awfu' — awfu' !  Ouida  Puck  (ed.  igoi) 
xlii. 

AWERIN,  sb.    Sc.    See  below. 

Abd.  From  the  report  of  a  harvest  hiring  fair  I  learn  that  the 
old  practice  of  '  awerin,'  or  harvesting  by  the  acre,  is  still  a  form 
of  engagement.  In  former  days  a  contractor  with  his  followers 
crossed  the  Cairn  or  Mounth  and  contracted  to  harvest  one  or 
more  of  the  south  farms  at  a  certain  rate  per  acre,  Abd.  IVkly. 
Free  Press  (July  27,  igoi"). 

AWFULSOME,  adj.    Sc.     Awful,  dreadful. 

Abd.  There  was  an  awfulsome  conclusion  put  to  my  mirth, 
RuDDiMAN  Sc.  Parish  (1828)  35,  ed.  1889. 

AWGL-,  see  Haggle,  sb.' 

JAWID,  adj.  Sc.  Eager,  anxious  longing  for.  Cf. 
wood,  adj. 

Frf.  I  ken  you're  a'  awid  to  be  hame  now,  Barrie  Minister 
(1891)  xxxi  ;  I'll  practise  on  you  what  I'm  awid  to  do  to  her, 
lb.  XX :  (J.W.M'L.) 

A-WILL,  «(i't;.  Obs.  Sc.  Of  itself,  of  its  own  accord. 
Herd  Coll.  Sngs.  (1776)  Gl. 

JAWITTINS,  adv.  Sc.  Also  written  awytens. 
Unwittingly.     Cf.  onwittins. 

Abd.  Weel,  awytens  mair's  the  peety,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press 
(Mar.  7,  1903');  (W.C.)  Dmf.  Used  in  conjunction  with  the 
phrase  me,  him,  her,  &c.,  as  denoting  what  is  without  the  privacy 
of  the  person  referred  to  (Jam.). 

AWKENDALE,  56.     Lan.     A  bulk  of  7  lb.  weight. 

Awkendale  is  the  name  of  a  weight  in  general  use  in  East 
Lancashire.  It  is  7  lb.  There  is  a  measure  also  called  by  the 
name,  Walkden  Diary  (cd.  iZtS")  22;  Edmund  had  of  me  la 
awkendale  of  little  potatoes  for  a  shilling,  ib. 

AWKWARD,  adj.  Irel.  Brks.  Bdf.  Also  in  forms 
akkard,  arkard  Bdf.;  awk'ard  Don.;  ock'erd  Brks. 
1.  Perverse,  obstinate,  surly-tempered. 

Brks.  That  girt  ock'erd  chap  as  couldn't  pass  the  time  o'  day,  e' 
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wur  that  shy,  Coiii/i.  Afti;;.  I  Nov.  1900   649.    Bdf.  Tlie  'akkard '  man 
is  he  who  is  of  a  perverse  spirit,  of  a   surly  temper;  hence  the 
proverb,  '  .ts  akkard  as  a  pig'  (J.W.B.). 
2.  Unkind,  cross,  disagreeable. 

Don.  An  .iwkard  word  nivir  crossed  the  lips  of  the  one  or  the 
other  of  them,  '  Mac  '  lioml  to  Donegal  (3rd  ed.)  3. 

AWL,  sA.  Sc.  \n  phr.  {1)  to  pack  one's  aivls,  (2)  to  stick 
one's  (Ui't,  or  aiuls,  in  Ike  wall,  to  give  anything  up  as  a  bad 
job. 

(i)  Elg.  My  memory's  surely  in  a  creel.  Or '  pack'd  her  awls' and 
tramped,  Blackhall  Lays  (1849)  67.  Kcd.  We'll  pack  our  awls 
an'  tak  our  way,  Burness  T/iiiiinniy  Cap  (c.  179^  '•  69.  (2  Elg. 
Inthe  wa'  o'  time  I'd  stick  life's  awl,  And  march  auay,  Blackball 
Lays  (1849)  137;  Caul  water  Tom  stuck  his  awls  in  the  wa', 
He  tried  twa-three  trades,  but  fail'd  in  them  a',  ih.  1 16. 

A'WLD,  AWM,  see  Old,  Haulm,  Hawm,  v? 

A'WM,  V.  Not.  [9m.]  To  grope  or  make  ill-directed 
motions  witli  tiie  arms.     See  Hawm,  v} 

s.Not.  He  got  up  and  aivmcd  about  as  if  'e  wanted  to  catch  ho'd 
on  me(J.P.K.). 

AWMRIE,  sb.    Sc.    A  fool,  simpleton.    Cf.  aumeril. 

Rxb.  Gavin,  you  muckle  awmric,  Hamilto.n  Oiillau's  (1897)  180. 

A'WMUS,  adj.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  aamis.  Pitiable, 
sad,  wretched. 

Pur  aamis  mite.  Burgess  Rasim'c  (1892")  33;  Puir  awmus 
ting,  il>.  Sketches  (2nd  ed.)  30  ;     Clark  A'.  Gleams  (1898;  153. 

A-WN,  AWND,  A'WNT,  A'WO'WE,  see  Owing,  prp., 
Own,  v}^,  'Will,  aiix.  v.,  Avow,  int. 

AWP,  sb.  Sc.  (Jam.);  Brown  Z)/t7.  (1845).  i.q.Whaup, 
si.' 

A-WRIGE,  sb.    Gall.    See  below. 

Those  little  ridges  which  are  made  by  the  plough,  and  arc 
so  laid  one  by  another  that  they  cover  the  seed  when  they  are 
harrowed  down  on  it ;  it  is  the  angular  points,  as  it  were,  above 
the  level  of  a  ploughed  ridge,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

A'WSE-GOWD,  sb.  s.Lan.'  Tinsel,  imitation  gold. 
See  Hawse,  v.^ 

A-WSEN,  AWT,  see  Haw,  sb.\  Ouse,  sb.,  Oat,  Ort. 

AWTUS,  56.  Gall.  A  dwarf  or  any  diminutive  thing. 
(J.M.) 

AWVE,  see  Hauve,  v.^ 

AWVISH,  adj.  Lan.  Also  written  ayvish.  Queer, 
comical. 

E'  law !  an  did'n  the  awvish  shap  an  the  Pecklt  jump  pan, 
Tim  Bobbin  View  Dial.  (1740)  20,  ed.  181 1.  s.Lan.  Common 
(S.W.);  s.Lan.i 

AWYTENS,  see  Awittins. 


AX,  V.  Sc.  Dur.  Lan.  Siif  Ess.  Hmp.  Also  in  form 
aux  Gall,     [aks.]     Dial,  form  of  ask  (q.v.). 

Gall.  Mactaggart ^HQr/.  (1824  1  66,  ed.  1876.  w.Dur.'  s.Lan.* 
Ax'n,  or  axon.  Plural  of  ask.  Suf.  (H.J.R.)  Ess.  They  soon 
wor  ax'd  at  chutch,  Clark  J.  Noakrs  (1839   si.  180.    Hmp.  (H.R.) 

Hence  Ax-back,  sb.,  see  below. 

s.Lan.'  When  the  mourners  at  a  funeral  are,  after  the  ceremony 
is  over,  invited  to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  there  is  said  to  be  an 
'ax-back.' 

AXES,  sb.    Cai.'     In  phr.  no  axes  ivith,  no  business 
with,  no  right  to  meddle  with.     Used  gen.  of  things. 
!       AYE,  adv.     Sc.  Lan.     Written  eigh  s.Lan.'     In  comb. 
I  (i)  Eigh-lads-eigh,  a  crisis;  a  critical  time;  (2)  —  sure, 
surely ;  certainly. 

(ii  s.Lan.'  Aw've  bin  eawt  o' wark  a  lung  spell;  its  gettin' 
cigh-lads-eiph  wi'  me  neaw  I     (2)  Sc.  (A.W.I,  s.Lan.' 

AYE  BUT,  conj.phi:  Sc.  Lake!.  Lan.  Also  in  tornis 
abbo,  abbut  s.Lan.';  abit  Sc. ;  ebbo  s.Lan.';  ebbut 
Lakel.' s.Lan.'  Yes!  but — ,  but ;  expressing  dissent  or 
qualification.     Also  used  as  an  exclamation. 

Wgt.  Fraser  IVighnvii  {i&ii)  318.  Lakel.^  Ebbut  if  it  rains  we 
sail  hev  ta  stop  at  hiam.     s.Lan.' 

A"YLO,  see  Heloe. 

AYLSHAM, 5*.  Nrf.  In-phr. an  Aylsham  treat,  no  IrttA 
at  all,  to  pay  for  oneself.    Emerson  iVild  Life  (i8go)  108. 

AYNIM,  sb.    Or.I.    See  below. 

Their  udals,  at  this  day,  are  not  transmitted  like  other  lands. 
but  with  the  Roth  always,  or  Roytli,  and  the  Roet,  Aynim  and 
Saymin  ;  that  is  with  the  very  or  sole  right  and  dominion,  the  very 
or  compleat  propriety  and  demesne  of  the  subject,  Hibbert  Desc. 
Sb.  I.  (18221  44,  ed.  1891. 

A'  YONNER,  phr.  Sc.  Sane,  compos  mentis,  '  all 
yonder.' 

Abd.  Gweed  preserve's,  'oman,  he's  nae  near  a'  j'onner,  to  say 
naething  o's  hare-shard,  \V.  Watson  Auld  Lang  Syne  (1903 ;  81. 

AYONT,  adv.    Dur.    Beyond  ;  forward,  in  advance. 

s.Dur.  Thow  and  mc  '11  be  gannen  [going]  ayont;  t'others  can 
(bllow  fI.E.D.). 

AYRE,  s6.    Sh.I.    A  beach. 

A  bonnie  lock  o'  fish  we'll  hae  da  lay  upo'  da  ayre,  Stewart 
Talcs  (1892)  91 ;  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897:  89. 

tAYVISH,  adj.  Wil.  Also  in  form  avish.  Half 
witted,  silly  ;  babyish,  aping  childishness.  (K.M.G.)  ; 
A^.£-- 0.(1881)  6th  S.  iv.  107. 

AZ,  adv.     Sur.  Sus.     Yes.     See  also  Iss,  Yes. 

Sur.  Not  common  ;  prob.  imported  from  Sus.  Az  zur  =  Ye3,  Sir 
(T.S.C.).     Sus.  {iO.) 

AZ,  see  Us. 


B 


BAA,  s6.'  Sh.I.  A  billow,  wave,  esp.  a  wave  breaking 
on  the  shore. 

I  luekid  oot  ower  da  heavin'  sea,  an'  saw  da  baas  brakkin'  a' 
aroond,  Clark  A'.  Gleams  (1898)  37. 

BAA,  sb."    Sh.I.    ?  The  yolk  of  an  egg. 

[I]  scaled  her  wi'  da  red  baa  o'  a  egg,  fir  I  hed  nae  wax  bit 
shiimakers,  and  dat  wis  ower  saft,  Stewart  Tales  (1892^1  246. 

BAAFYLL,  sb.  Sh.I.  The  sound  of  a  blow  or  fall; 
a  thud.     Cf  baffle,  v.  7. 

Shu  wappid  da  warm  fool  [fowl]  oot  da  door,  an"  I  heard  da 
baafyll  o'm  i'  da  midden  bul,  Sli.  News  (Oct.  15,  1898). 

IBAAKER,  sb.    Som.    A  wood-louse.    (G.S.) 

BAAKROPES,  sb. pi.  Cai.'  The  ropes  on  the  upper 
edge  of  a  drift-net. 

BAAL,  V.  Yks.  Also  in  forms  bawl,  bowl.  To  turn 
out,  eject;  to  '  ball.' 

w.  Yks.  Very  common  in  Idle.  A  man  is  baalcd  from  a  public- 
house  or  from  a  tramcar,  &c.,  for  disorderly  conduct  (W. H.V.). 

BAASS,  adj.  Cai.'  Also  in  form  boass.  Oi  potatoes: 
hollow  at  the  heart. 

BAB,  sb.'  1.      se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 


BAB,  V.  and  sb."  Nrf  1.  v.  To  fish  for  eels.  See 
Bob,  v.° 

We  go  arter  the  eels  again  .  .  .  babbin'  for  'em,  Patterson 
Man  and  Nat.  (1895)  22  ;  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893")  77. 

Hence  Babbingground,  sb.  a  place  for  catching  eels  by 
'  babbing.' 

Pass  we  eel-babbers  on  their  way  to  some  favourite  babbing- 
ground for  the  night's  fishing,  Patterson  ib.  67. 
2.  sb.  The  knot  of  worms  used  in  '  babbing  '  for  eels. 

When  yow  want  to  '  bab  '  yow  make  a  '  bab,'  ib.  51. 

BABBER,  sb.     Dev.     The  under-lip. 

I  don't  like  the  look  of  that  'oss,  his  babber  hang'th  down  too 
much  (R.P.C.)  ;  Reports  Provine.  (1897). 

[He  was  bitelbrowed  and  baberlipped  also,  With  two 
blered  eyghen  as  a  blynde  hagge.  Piers  Plow,  (b.)  v.  190.] 

JBABBLE,  adj.  Sc.  Half-witted,  idiotic.  Cf  babble- 
ment. 

n.Sc.  There  was  a  poor  hali  witted  girl  .  .  .  known  among  the 
townspeople  as  babble  Hanah.  The  word  is  .  .  .  applied  to 
persons  of  an  idiotical  cast  of  mind,  Miller  Scenes  and  Leg.  (1853) 
xxix. 
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BABBLES,  sb.  pi.     Gall.     See  below. 

What  may  be  considered  foolish  nonsense,  though  they  often 
turn  out  to  be  facts,  and  facts  sometimes  babbles. .  .  Babbles  may 
therefore  be  said  to  be  nonsense,  yet  admitting  of  doubts,  to  be 
truth,  Mactaggart  Eitcyd.  (i824\ 

BABBS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  Also  in  form  bebbs  (Jam.  Stippl.). 
Particles  of  loose  skin  on  the  face  when  the  beard  has  not 
been  shaved  for  two  or  three  days.  w.  &  s.Sc.  (Jam. 
Siippl.)     Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

EABIEPICKLE,  sb.  Sc.  (Jam.)  The  small  grain, 
which  lies  in  the  bosom  of  a  larger  one,  at  the  top  of 
a  stalk  of  oats. 

BAB-RAGS,  sb.  pi.  s.Lan.  (S.W.),  s.Lan.'  Clothes 
for  a  doll. 

BABYLON,  see  Barney-brig. 

BACH,  f7rfy.'  I.Ma.  Used  5«65/.  of  a  child.  Wei  bach, 
little. 

Won't  the  old  fellow  learn  her  not  to  do  it  again,  the  bach  ! 
Ellis  Pioiiuiic.  ^1889)  V.  362-3. 

BACH,  inf.  Gall.  An  exclamation  expressive  of  dis- 
gust.    Mactaggart  £';;c>'f/.  (1824). 

BACHELOR,  si.*  Dor.  In  fo;;;6.  Bachelor's  buttons, 
the  white  campion,  Lychnis  vespertina.     (C.W.) 

BACHELOR,  s6.=    Won    £ots/w;»7w.  (Apr.  i,  1899I. 

IBACHILLE,  sb.  ?  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  bachelle. 
A  small  piece  of  arable  ground  ;  a  pendicle. 

Sc.  Wha  rented  mony  a  buirdly  bachille,  IVillic  IVabsicrs  Wooing 
(ed.  1873)  2  ;  Francisque-Michel  Lang.  (1882)  320.  Fif.  (Jam.) 
[The  bachelles  of  land  which  the  laws  of  rank  required,  Doyle 
IVIiite  Company  (ed.  1901)  xii.] 

BACHRIM,  si.     Gall.     i.q.  Bachram. 

Excrement  of  oxen  dried  in  the  summer  sun  ;  they  are  used, 
viz.  bachrims,  by  poor  people,  instead  of  peat  for  fuel,  Mac- 
taggart Encycl.  (i824\ 

BACK,  s6.'  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  War.  Oxf.  1. 
In  comb,  (i)  Back-bar,  a  bar  in  the  chimney  to  hold  a  pot 
or  kettle;  (2)  -barrow,  a  small  frame  for  carrying  sacks, 
&c.,  held  by  two  men  ;  (3)  -bent,  stooping  ;  (4)  -bone- 
links,  obs.,  the  spine,  vertebrae ;  (5)  -breigham,  a  pack- 
saddle  for  loading  corn  on  the  pad  ;  see  Bargham  ;  (6) 
■burden,  obs.,  a  load  on  the  back  ;  used  /ig. ;  (7)  -can,  a  can 
to  carry  milk,  strapped  on  the  back  ;  (8)  -hicht,  in  a  state 
of  excitement  or  anger ;  (9)  -seam,  a  seam  up  the  back  ; 
used/iff.  in  phr.  /o  see  the  back-seams  0/ their  hose,  to  make 
enemies  turn  and  fly;  (10)  -stool,  a  stool  with  a  back  ;  a 
rude  chair  made  of  rungs. 

(i)War.4  (2)  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  (3)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (4)  Bch. 
Ere  I  him  to  my  shoulders  got.  My  back-bane-links  were  sey'd, 
Forbes  U/ysses  (1785)  28.  (5)  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  (6)  Kcb.  Let 
them  look  for  no  less  than  a  back-burden  of  the  pure,  unmixed 
wrath  of  God,  Rutherford  Lett.  (1660)  No.  288.  (7)  Lakel. ^ 
(8)  Bnff.'  (s.v.  Hoose-hicht).  (9)  Bch.  It  cost  baith  wit  and  pith 
to  see  The  back-seams  o'  their  hose,  Forbes  U/ysses  (1785)  19. 
(10)  Cai.i 

2.  Phr.  (i)  back  and  face,  thoroughly,  completely;  (2)  /he 
back  o'  Bafiiff,  far  away  beyond  all  ken,  very  remote  ;  (3) 
—  0'  behmt,  behind  ;  (4)  —  o'  breakfast  time,  soon  after 
breakfast;  (5) — o/o«f,  a  refusal;  (6) — of  the  fire,  obs., ths 
back  part  of  a  kitchen,  which  had  the  fire  on  a  hearth  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  ;  (7)  to  be  on  one's  back,  to  find  fault 
with  constantly;  (8)  to  cut  one's  back  a-/uio,  to  punish, 
beat  ;  a  threat  used  to  children ;  (9)  to  go  up  one's  back, 
fig.  to  baffie,  beat,  be  beyond  one's  reach  ;  (10)  there  is  my 
back,  used  in  accepting  a  refusal  or  repulse. 

(i)  Dmf.  The  smugglers  beat  them  back  and  face,  M°Nay  Poet. 
IVks.  (1820)  51.  (2)  Frf.  Forvie  Sands,  gudewife ;  that's  shurcly 
at  the  back  o'  Bafuff?  Mackenzie  A'.  Pine (iSg-]'  54.  (3")  s.Lan.' 
(4)  Ayr.  I  was  soon  again  the  back  o'  brealifast  time,  Service 
Notani/unis  (1890)  22.  (5)  Bwk.  The  back  o'  ane's  the  face  o' 
ten,  There's  plenty  women  wantin'  men  !  Sutherland  Poems 
(1821)  44.  (6)  Cai.i  Here  were  kept  peats,  barrels,  tubs,  and 
other  bulky  things,  with  often  Hen-baaks  on  the  walls.  (7)  Sc. 
(A.W.)  (8)  Oxf.  rA.P.)  (9)  Abd.  It's  gane  up's  back  to  get 
a  shot  oot  o'  the  Bible  at  me  for  smokin'.W.  Watson  Au/d  Lang 
5jv(f  (I903^  124.  ^Io)  Bwk.  Sin  that's  the  way  o't,  there's  my 
back,  I'll  get  anither  in  a  crack  !  Sutherland  Poems  (1821)  44. 
BACK,  sb.'^    Lan.    Part  of  the  machinery  of  a  power- 


loom.  (O.S.H.)  Camp.  Back-eye,  a  small  piece  placed 
behind  the  swell  of  a  power-loom,     (ib.) 

BACK,  sb.^  Obs.  Sus.  A  large  shallow  vessel  in 
which  beer  is  set  to  cool.    Holloway  (s.v.  Underback). 

BACK,  sb."    Cum.  Wm. 

Cum.  In  certain  sandstone  quarries  '  the  intermediate  stones 
la3'ing  between  those  fissures  are  called  keys  by  the  quarrymen, 
and  the  fissures  on  the  far  side  of  the  key  are  called  a  back,' 
Hutchinson  Hist.  Cum.  (1794)  11.  443.  w.Cum.  (S.K.C.)  Wm. 
IVestni.  Gazette  {Dec.  7,  1901)  2. 

BACK,  V.  and  int.  Sc.  Lei.  1.  v.  To  carry  on  one's 
back. 

Ayr.  In  stoppin'  at  the  steppin'-stanes,  I  bode  to  back  her  o'er, 
AiNSLiE  Land  0/ Burns  (ed.  1892)  339. 

2.  To  place  at  the  back  of. 

Abd.  Drush,  an  aise  backetfu'  of  which  was  used  every  morn- 
ing for  'backin'the  hearth'  when  the  fire  was  lighted,  W.  Watson 
Aide/  Lang  Sync  (1903)  93. 

3.  To  endorse  a  receipted  bill  or  account.    Inv.  (H.E.F.) 

4.  ;'///.  A  call  to  a  horse  to  go  backwards.  Lei.'  (s.v. 
Horse-language). 

BACK.  adj.  and  adv.  Sc.  Irel.  Lan.  Won  OxI.  1.  In 
comb,  (i)  Back  aboot,  lonely,  remote;  (2)  -bid,  to  bid  at  a 
public  sale  merely  to  raise  the  price  ;  (3)  -call,  fig.  a  hint 
to  stop  or  return  ;  (4)  -coming,  a  return ;  (5)  -debts,  long- 
standing accounts;  (6)  -jar,  a  reverse;  (7)  -lick,  a  back 
blow  ;  (8)  -look,  a  look  behind  ;  fig.  a  review,  retrospect ; 
(9)  -lying,  in  arrears  ;  (10)  -settlements,  a  back  street,  an 
obscure  part  of  the  country  ;  (11) -spoken,  arguing,  contra- 
dictory ;  (12)  -talk,  saucy  replies,  contradiction  ;  (13)  -trace, 
obs.,  to  investigate  past  events  ;  (14)  -wheep,  an  after-taste 
in  the  mouth. 

(i)  Sh.I.  In  sic  a  dull,  back  aboot  place  as  Nedbister  dey  wir 
a   kind   o'   Guidsend    ta   wis.    Burgess   Sketc/ies   (2nd    ed.)   86. 

(2)  Bnff.  There  wiz  a  heap  o'  back-biddan  at  the  roup  (.W.G.I. 

(3)  Frf.  Juist  to  gie  Mysie  a  backca'  ;  for  she  was  sailin'  gey  near 
the  wind,  I  thocht,  Salmond  Man  Sandy  (1903)  32.  (4)  Cai.* 
(5':  Oxf.i  Ovv  be  we  to  pay  back  debts  out  a  ten  shillin'  a  wik?  MS. 
add.  (6)  Abd.  Sandy  had  suffered  what  he  termed  a  'back-jar,' 
he  was  just  a  little  confused  as  to  the  amount  of  either  his  liabilities 
or  his  assets,  Alexander  Ain  F//:.  (1882)  123.  (7)  Gall.  Mac- 
taggart S/yr/.  (1824).  (8)Cai.'  Lnk.  After  a  serious  Backlook  of 
all  these  48  years,  Walker    in  Biog.  Picsb.  (ed.   1827)   I.   I2r. 

(9)  Abd.  T'keep  him  in  humour,  an'  nae  baud  'im  naggin'  owre 
sair  for  th'  backlj-in'  rent,  Abd.  IVk/y.  pice  Press  (Dec.  20,  1902). 

(10)  s.Lan.^  (11)  Ayr.  Dinna  tell  me  it  was  owre  dark  to  see 
the  sma'  print,  ye  back-spoken  woman  that  ye  are,  Johnston 
G/enbiickic  (i88g)2^5.  (i2)Sc.(A.W.)  Ir. '  Give  me  none  of  your 
back  talk,'  which  is  used  by  a  superior  towards  an  inferior,  is  the 
Irish  way  of  saying,  'Don't  presume  to  argue  with  me,'  Mac- 
Donagh  Ir.  Life  (1898  334.  Uls.  So  a'll  give  ye  back-talk  till 
ye're  tired  =  I'll  contradict  you,  U/s.frn.  o/Arc/i.  (1858)  VI.  41. 
(13)  Lnk.  It  is  hoped  his  majesty  will  not  allow  those  things  to  be 
back-traced,  WoDROW  C/t.  Hist.  (1721)  1. 117,  ed.  1828.  (14)  Tyr, 
(J.W.) 

2.  Phr.  (i)  back  and breested,  see  below  ;  (2)  to  speak  back 
and  fore,  to  carry  on  a  desultoi-y  conversation  ;  (3)  to  take 
back  one's  luord,  to  change  one's  mind. 

(i)  Gall.  In  that  Scottish  game  at  cards  called  Lent,  which  is 
generally  played  at  for  money,  when  one  of  the  gamblers  stands, 
that  is  to  say,  will  play,  and  is  lented,  which  is  outplayed  by  those 
who  stood  and  played  also  :  then,  if  this  happen,  and  the  divide 
too  at  the  same  time,  this  person  is  said  to  be  back  and  breested, 
Mactaggart  Encyd.  (1824^     (2)  Inv.  (H.E.F.)     (3)  Abd.  (A.W.) 

3.  adv.  Backward,  behindhand,  late.    Sc.  (A.W.) 

4.  Used  redundantly  to  express  past  tense. 

Wor.  He  met  with  an  accident  back  in  the  summer,  Evesham 
frn.  (Dec.  24,  1898). 

BACK-A-BACKS,  sb.  Cum.  The  'keeper'  in  the 
game  of '  denny '  (q.v.).     ( E.W.P.) 

BACK-BAND,  sb.    Lakel." 

BACKBOARD,  sb.^     Midi. 

Midi.  Went  round  to  the  rear  of  the  waggon  and  let  down  the 
back-board,  Bartram  Pco/i/c  of  C/op/on  (1897)  227.  War.^  The 
back-board  is  the  board  hung  on  hinges  behind  a  light  cart  or 
wagon  which  can  be  lowered  to  load  or  unload  the  vehicle.  It  is 
distinct  from  a  tail-board,  which  is  a  movable  board. 
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BACK-BREAD,  sb.  Sc.  A  kneading-trough.  See 
Back,  sb.^  3.  (J-^m-)  ;  Brown  DM.  (1845) !  C'l'ii  Sc.  Did. 
(ed.  1897). 

BACKCAST,  sb.  and  v.  c.Dur.'  1.  sb.  A  relapse. 
2.  V.  See  below. 

'We  canno'  backcast  it,'  said  by  a  widow  of  her  son's  illness, 
meaning,  '  We  cannot  now  order  it  differently.' 

BACK-DOOR,  56.  Sc.Wm.  1.  In  fowA.  Back-door- 
trot,  diarrhoea. 

Cai.^  Edb.  Hunger  sent  them  scampering  bacl<  Soon  at  tlie  back- 
door-trot. Car/op  Green  (1793)  121,  ed.  1817.     n.Wm.  (B.K.) 

2.  The  movable  back  of  a  cart. 

Cai.'  Abd.  There  was  about  two  barrowfuUs  of  dung  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cart,  no  '  backdoor '  on,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Mar. 
19,  igo4\ 

BACK-END,  sb.  Sc.  1.  The  remote  or  outlying  part 
of  a  parish,  district,  &c. 

Ayr.  Did  ye  fin'  muckle  sickness  i'  the  back-en'  o'  our  ain 
parish,  as  ye  cam  through  ?   Johnston  GUnbtiibie  (1889)  259. 

2.  The  place  where  the  refuse  of  a  mine  is  cast.  Kcb. 
(VV.G.) 

BACKER,  adj.  and  adv.  Lan.  Dev.  1.  adj.  Back, 
rear. 

Dev.  The  pain  catcheth  me  in  the  backer  part  of  the  neck,  Reports 
Provinc.  (Aug.  1902)  No.  18. 
2.  adv.  Further  back.     s.Lan.' 

BACKFRIEND,  sb.  3.    Pern.  (J.S.O.T.) 

BACK- FRINGE,  sb.  n.Wil.  An  'agnail'  (q.v.). 
(G.E.D.) 

BACK-GANGING,  adj.  Sc.  (A.W.),  Cai.'  i.q.  Back- 
gain,  ppl.  adj. 

BACK-HAND, 56.  Sc.  Lakel.  Fig.  Deceitful  dealing; 
used  attrib.  Lakel.''  Hence  (1)  Back-handed- wipe, 
sb.  a  way  of  wiping  the  nose  without  a  handkerchief. 
ib. ;  (2)  -hander.  sb.  {a)  a  blow  given  with  the  back  of  the 
hand.  Sc.  (A.W.),  Lakel.';  [b)  Jig.  a  sarcastic  retort  or 
snub.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

BACK-HOLD,  see  Hold,  sb.  9. 

BACKIE,  56.     Cai.i     i.q.  Baikie,  3. 

BACKING-UP,  vbl.  sb.  s.Lan.'  The  act  of  winding 
spun  yarn  on  the  cop.     Cf.  backing,  vbl.  sb.' 

BACK-LASH,  sb.  s.Lan.'  The  back-flow  from  a 
water-wheel  or  from  a  weir  at  flood-time  ;  the  place 
where  such  a  back-flow  occurs.  Also  used  Jig. ;  see 
below. 

Used  to  signify  plenty  of  room  to  work  in  at  the  back  of  any- 
thing; also  in  the  sense  of  condign  punishment  befalling  a  notorious 
evil-doer. 

BACKMOST,  adj    Sc.  (A.W.) 

BACKRANS,  adv.  Obs.  Gall.  Backwards.  Mac- 
TAGGART  Encycl.  (1824K 

BACK-RECKONING,  sb.  n.Yks.*  A  misunderstand- 
ing. 

BACKS,  sb.  pi.    Sc.     i.q.  Backing,  sb.  2. 

Ayr.  Tell  her  I  will  gee  her  Four  pounds,  and  spin  a' the  Backs 
mysel",  Sharpe  Ballad  Bk.  (1823)  25,  ed.  1868. 

BACK-SET,  s6.  Sc.  A  compensation,  '  set-oflV    (A.W.) 

BACK-SHORE,  sA.  Wgt.  The  west  coast  of  Scotland 
on  the  North  Channel.     (A.W.) 

BACKSIDE,  sb.  Sc.  Wil.  Dev.  1.  A  back-yard. 
s.Wil.  (G.E.D.)        2.  The  posterior,  buttocks. 

Sc.  I'll  skclp  your  backside  (A.W.).  Cai.'  Abd.  Sittin'  up 
there  on  yer  backside  in  a  gweed  saft  gig,  W.  Watson  AuldLang 
Syne  (1903)  52. 

3.  Phr.  (I)  backside  first  or  Joremost,  hind-part  foremost ; 
(2)  to  get  the  backside,  obs..  Jig.  to  '  get  the  cold  shoulder,'  be 
dismissed  contemptuously. 

(i)  Sc.  (A.W.)  (2)  Lnk.  Ye  and  your  testimony  cut  off  at  the 
web's  end,  and  ye  and  the  like  of  you  get  their  back-side,  Walker 
in  Biof;.  Presb.  (ed.  1827)  I.  72. 

4.  The  under  or  reverse  side  of  anything. 

Dev.  A  cat's  mummy  hanging  backside  uppards,  Phillpotts 
Striking  Hours  {igoi)  156. 

BACKSPANG,  sb.  Sc.  A  back  current  or  wash  ;  fig. 
a  reverse,  recoil.    See  Spang,  z'.' 

Ayr.  He  wanted  no  back  spangs,  Johnston  Gleiibtickie  (1889) 
71.     Gall.  Crockett  ZofAmrar  (1897)  26a  ;  (A.W.) 
VOL.  VI. 


BACKWARD,  adj  1,  2.    Sc.  (A.W.) 

BACKWARD(S,  m/y.  Lakel.  Lan.  Suf.  Also  in  forms 
back'ards  Lakel.*  ;  backert  Lan.  1.  In  fo>«6.  (i)  Back- 
ward o'er,  backwards.  s.Lan.  (S.W.)  ;  (2)  -way-about, 
awkwardly.     Lakel.=        2.  At  the  back  of  the  house. 

Suf.  I  live  back'ards.     He  works  back'ards  (S.J.). 

BACKWATER,  s6.  Sc.  Lakel.  L  F;^.  In  financial 
difficulties.     Lakel.*        2.  Tears. 

Sc.  The  days  that  I  hae  seen  Gars  sa't  backwater  fill  my  cen, 
T.  Scott  Poems  {i^g3^  334. 

BACK-WORD,  sb.  1.     Wm.  (B.K.) 

BACON,  sb.  Sc.  Lakel.  Nrf  Also  written  bacin  Nrf 
1.  In  comp.  (i)  Bacon-collop,  a  thick  rasher  of  bacon. 
Lakel.*  ;  (2)  -flick,  a  flitch  of  bacon,  ib. ;  (3I  -ham,  the 
ham  of  a  pig,  as  distinguished  from  'mutton-ham.'  Gall. 
(A.W.) ;  (4)  -stave,  a  plaster  made  from  a  '  bacon-collop  ' ; 
see  -stayband.  Lakel.*  2.  Phr.  to  do  Jar  one's  bacin, 
fig.  to  '  do  for,'  'settle  one's  hash.' 

Nrf.  The  eel  gazed  at  him. — Drawing  out  his  clasp  knife  he 
crushed  its  flat  head  with  his  heel  and  divided  the  spinal  cord. 
'That  will  do  for  his  bacin,'  said  Josh,  Emerson  Lagoons  (ed. 
18961  7. 

BACON-EATER,  sb.    Dev.    An  insect ;  see  below. 

A  large  winged  insect  with  numerous  legs. . .  It  rather  resembled 
a  grasshopper,  but  had  transparent  wings.  This  the  housemaid 
called  a '  bacon-eater' ;  but  she  could  not  say  whether  it  ate  bacon 
or  not,  but  knew  it  was  attracted  by  lights,  lieports  Provinc.  (1897). 

BACON-SWATH,  sb.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  i.q.  Bacon- 
sword. 

BAD,  sb.^  and  v.    Som.  (W.F.R.) 

BAD,  adj.     Sc.  Irel.  Lakel.  Lan.  I.Ma.  Chs.  Lin.  Cor. 

1.  In  comb,  (i)  Bad-bobbin,  an  ill-wound  bobbin  of  yarn  ; 
yjg'.  a  disreputable  character;  (2) -bred,  of  animals  :  badly 

bred  ;  (3) — cess,  bad  luck,  used  as  a  mild  oath  or  expletive  ; 
(4)  —  disorder,  a  venereal  ailment  ;  (5) -fashioned,  stormy; 
(6)  —  fortune,  an  unmarried  woman's  pregnancy  ;  (7) 
•hearted,  downhearted  ;  (8)  —  luck,  see  (6);  (9)  —  man's 
oatmeal,  the  seeds  of  the  cow-parsley,  .i4«//;mn/5sv/i'«s/m; 
(10)  —  place,  a  child's  name  for  hell ;  (11)  — scran,  see  (3) ; 
(i2)  —  shoot,  weaving  term  :  a  bad  weft ;  (13)  —  word, 
personal  abuse. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  (21  s.Chs.'  (3")  I.Ma.  '  Bad 'cess !  You're  Ihinkin 
a  dale  of  yourself,'  she  says,  Brown  Witch  iiSSg^  .19.  (4"  Wm. 
(B.K.)  (5)  Cor.  I  judged  bad-fashioned  weather  was  comin'  too, 
Phillpotts  Prophets  (1897)  273.  {€)  Wm.  (B.K.)  (7")  n.Yks. 
(I.W.)  (8)  Wm.  (B.K.)  (9-)  Ant.  (W.H.P.)  (10)  Sc.  (A.W.) 
Per.  Deil's  Bairn,  yer  grannie's  in  the  bad  place  noo,  MacGregor 
Soulers  Latnp  {igo'i')  86.  (11)  I.Ma.  I  know  them,  bad  scran  to 
the  lek,  says  I,  Brown  Witch  (1889)  115.  (12)  s.Lan.'  (13) 
Lakel.* 

2.  Phr.  (i)  bad  f  bed,  so  ill  as  to  be  obliged  to  remain  in 
bed;  (2)  —  in  oneself,  ill  generally,  but  without  any  par- 
ticular local  ailment;  (3)  to  be  in  bad  bread,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  difficulty,  danger,  poverty,  &c. ;  (4)  to  be  in  bad 
bread  with  one,  to  be  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  one. 

(i)  n.Yks.  (I.W.),  Lin.  (J.T.F.)  (2)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (3^  Sh.I. 
When  several  years  had  elapsed  .  .  .  the  Moads  found  themselves 
in  '  bad  bread,'  Sh.  News  i,Feb.  5,  1898).     Cai.'     (4)  Cai.' 

BAD,  see  Bawd,  56.*,  Bid,  j/. 

BADDAKIN,  sb.     Mon.  (H.A.E.)     i.q.  Bodkin,  sb.' 

JBADDERLOCKS,  sb.  Sc.  The  hart's-tongue  lami- 
naria,  Alaria  csctdenla.     Cf.  Batherlocks,  Balder's  brae. 

In  its  mature  state  it  is  called  by  the  Scotch  '  Baddei locks,'  in 
allusion  to  the  basal  Icallols  in  which  the  spores  of  the  plant  are 
produced,  Science  Gossip  (1865)  214.  Abd.  Applied  to  a  species 
of  sea-weed  akin  to  the  Alaria  esculenta.  The  central  spine  is 
eaten  by  the  people  all  round  the  Abd,  coast.  It  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  hart'stongue  ferns  (_J.D.B.) ;  (A.W.) 

BADE,  V.     s.Lan.' 

BADGE,  j^.    s.Wor.    To  deal.    (H.K.) 

BADGER,  sb.  w.Yks.  [ba-d2a(r).]  A  ball  of  tow  or 
spun  yarn  with  a  piece  of  cord  attached,  used  to  pull 
through  sanitary  tubes  to  remove  the  cement  used  in 
jointing  the  pipes.     (H.V.) 

IBADGER,  sb.  Not.  [ba-d53(r).]  A  heavy  fall  in 
sliding ;  used  by  boys. 

s.Not.  Ooh,  my  back !   a  did  ev  a  badger  that  time  (J.P.K."l. 
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BADGER,  v.^    Dev.s 

JBADGER-SNAIL,  sb.  s.Not.  A  large  grey  snail, 
from  which  an  ointment  for  wounds  was  formerly  made. 
(J.P.K.) 

+BADLINS,  aiiu.  Sc.  Nhb.  Poorly,  out  of  health, 
unwell ;  in  bad  circumstances,  poor.  Cf.  badling.  s.Sc. 
(A.W.),  s.Sc,  Nhb.  (W.H.H.) 

BADLY,  adv.  Dur.  Yks.  In  phr.  (i )  bad/y  able,  hardly 
able.  n.Yks.  (I.W.) ;  (2)  —  liked,  of  persons  :  disliked. 
e.Dur.' ;  (3)  —  taken  with,  unpopular,     ib. 

BADMINNIE,  sb.  Gall.  The  baldmoney,  Meiim 
athniuanticuni.     (J.W.) 

BADNESS,  sb.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

JBADOCK,  sb.  [Dial,  unknown.]  1.  The  Arctic 
gull,  Lams  parasiticus.     Forster  Swallow  (ed.  1817J  91. 

2.  The  common  skua,  Stercorarins  catarrhactes. 
Johns  Brit.  Birds  (1862)  ;  Swainson  Birds  (1885)  210. 

BADWADDLED,//'/.  ort>'.  Cor.  Puzzled.  IV.  Morn- 
ing News  (Apr.  22,  1902). 

BAET,  see  Bat,  sb.^ 

BAFF,  sb.     Sh.I.     A  poultice,  plaster.     Cf  baflf,  v.^ 

A  sair  straik  it  wis,  bit  I  pat  on  a  baflf  o'  Shiclienvvirt  [chick- 
weed]  an'  sae  it  bettered,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  249. 

BAFFLE,  sb.  Obs.  Cai.'  The  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  schoolboys  draughted  diagrams  when  working  at 
practical  mathematics.     CI.  +bafHe. 

IBAFFLE,  sb.     Sc.  (Jam.)     A  portfolio. 

BAFFLE,  V.  Lakel.  Not.  Som.  Cor.  1.  To  confuse, 
discredit.     Lakel.'^        2.  See  below. 

Cor.3  ■  Two  ton  will  baffle  it,'  which  meant  that  a  haystack  did 
not  consist  of  more  than  two  ton  of  hay. 

3.  intrans.  To  flutter,  beat  the  wings.     Also  ustdfig. 
s.Not.  '  Look  at  that  pullet  bafflin'  about.'     '  A  went  batflin'  in 

an'  out  the  house  ;  a  felt  a  could  a  killed  'ira  '  (J.P.K.), 

4.  To  hesitate  in  reading. 

Som.  The  old  'ooman  can't  understand  he,  Sir,  he  do  baffly  so 
(W.F.R.). 

B AFFY,  adj.     Sc.     Chubby,  fat.     Cf  baff,  adj. 

Fif.  Wringin'  sair  his  baflTy  wee  han',  Edwards  Mod.  Poets, 
8th  S.  160. 

BAG,  sb.  Sc.  Dur.  Yks.  Mid.  1.  A  sack  of  corn. 
Sc.  (A.W.),  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  2.  The  udder  of  a  cow. 
w.Mid.  (W.P.M.)  3.  Phr.  to  give  (a  rabbit)  the  bag,  to 
overfeed  it  and  thus  cause  death.  e.Dur.'  4.  Comp. 
Bag-kite,  a  glutton.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

BAG,  v.^  Yks.  Lei.  Nhp.  1.  With  up:  to  put  into  a 
bag  to  carry  away.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  2.  To  put  up  hay 
into  small  heaps  or  '  bags '  before  making  it  into  cocks. 
Lei.,  Nhp.  (P.G.D.) 

BAG,  V.'  2.    Wor.  Bck. 

s.Wor,  ^H.K.~)     Bck.  Stephens  Farm  Bk.  (ed.  1849)  "•  337- 

BAG,  !i.3     Ess.  (W.W.S.)     i.q.  Bog,  v.^ 

BAGENING,  vbl.  sb.  Sc.  Rough  horseplay  carried  on 
at  harvest-time.    Also  used  attrib. 

Fif.  Indelicate  toying  on  the  harvest  field,  Francisque-Michel 
Lang.  (1882I  321.  e.Fif.  A  conspeeracy  was  got  up  .  .  to  the 
intent  that  Tibbie  and  me  sud  be  put  through  the  bagenin  ordeal 
forthwitli.  .  .  They  grippit  me  by  the  legs  an'  shoolhers,  an' 
fell  a-duntin'  my  body  on  a  stane  wi'  micht  an'  main,  Latto  Tarn 
Bodkin  1 1864)  xxix. 

BAGGAGE,  sb.  Sc.  War.  Suf.  1.  A  bad  girl  or 
woman;  a  strumpet.  Also  in  ro;«A.  Nasty  baggage.  Sc. 
(A.W.),  War.3,  Suf  (E.G.P.)  2.  Comb.  Idle  baggage, 
an  idle  girl  or  woman.    War.^ 

BAGGED,  ppl.  adj.     Sc.     Having  a  big  belly. 

Sc.  (^A.VV.  1,  Cai.'  Gall.  A  gentleman  fat  and  weel  bagged,  Mac- 
taggart  Eiicvcl.  (1824)  60,  ed.  1876. 

BAGGERING,  see  Beggaring. 

BAGGIE,  sb.''  2.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

BAGGING-HOOK,  sb.    Oxf  (J.W.),  Som.  (W.F.R.) 

BAGGING  NEEDLE,  sb.  Oxf^  A  strong  needle  used 
to  mend  sacks.     MS.  add. 

BAGGITY,  adj.  Lnk.  Greedy.  Graham  Writings 
(1883)  CI. 

BAGGY,  adj     Obs.    Sc.     Blistered. 

Bnfr.  Their  hips  wi'  laws  weel  lickit  Till  they  grow  baggy, 
Taylor  Poems  (17B7)  9. 


BAGLIN,  sb.  Cai.'  A  puny  child  with  a  big  belly  ;  a 
term  of  abuse.     Cf  bagrel. 

BAGSOOST,  «rfy.  n.Yks.  Of  fruit:  soaked  and  spoiled 
by  Iving  on  wet  ground  ;  '  water-jowled'  (q.v.).     (I.W.) 

BAH,  t-'.     e.Yks.    To  dirty  with  ordure.     (R.S.) 

BAHR-RECHT,  sb.     Obs.     Sh.I.     See  below. 

She  was  convicted  ...  by  the  well-known  test  of  the  bahr-recht 
or  law  of  the  bier  :  for  being  commanded ...  to  lay  hands  on  two 
of  the  dead  bodies  that  were  found,  one  of  them  bled  at  the  craig- 
bane,  and  another  in  the  head  and  fingers,  Hibbert  Desc.  Sii.  /. 
(1822)  267,  ed.  1891. 

BAI,  V.  and  sb.  Cai.'  [be.]  1.  v.  To  cry  as  a  calf 
2.  sb.  The  cry  of  a  calf 

BAICH,  sb.  Shr.  (W.W.S.)  Also  in  form  baitch.  i.q. 
Bach(e,  1. 

BAIGIE,  sb.  Lth.  (J.C.)  Also  in  form  baidgie.  i.q. 
Baggie,  sb.^ 

BAIGLE,  see  Beagle,  s6.= 

BAIL,  V.  Dev.  [bel.]  Of  a  chicken  :  to  push  its  way 
through  the  egg-shell.     Cf  beal,  i'.^ 

Common  expression  in  and  about  Torquay.  Not  to  be  con- 
founded with  '  hatch,'  which  is  the  action  of  the  hen  ;  while  '  bail ' 
is  the  action  of  the  chicken,  Repoiis  Provinc.  (Aug.  1902)  No.  18  ; 
We  should  say  'The  chicken  be  bailing'  or  'The  chicken  be 
bailed.'  If  the  hen  pecked  at  the  shells,  we  should  say  '  The  hen 
helped  bail  [i.e.  to  bail]  the  chicken  '  (,R.P.C.). 

BAILEY,  s6.     Glo.    A  fold-yard.     (E.W.P.) 

BAILIE,  sb.  Sc.  A  man  or  boy  who  looks  after  the 
cattle  on  a  farm.     Gen.  in  comb.  Cowbailie.     (A.W.) 

BAIN,  sb.  Sh.I.  Leather  used  for  the  soles  of  shoes 
or  boots  ;  the  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe  made  of  leather. 

'Wat!'  Rasmie  said,  haudin  up  da  bit  o'  bain,  '  dat  widna  be 
apo'  my  feet  twa  ooks.'  •  Hit's  oot  o'  da  butt  o'  da  hide,  Rasmie,' 
Sh.  News  (Aug.  26,  1899)  ;  ib.  (Feb.  4,  1899). 

BAINGLE,  sb.  Sc.  A  term  of  contempt  or  abuse 
applied  to  a  woman.    Cf  bangrel. 

Ayr.  She  told  me  in  confidence  one  day  that  it  was  to  spite  that 
nasty  auld  baingle  vvha  lived  in  the  itherend,  Hvhteti.  Life  Studies 
(1870")  202. 

BAIRDAL,  sb.    Sh.I.    Soapstone,  steatite. 

The  aborigines  made  many  domestic  articles  out  of  clebber,  or 
bairdal,  as  steatite  is  also  called,  Spence  Flk-Loie  (1899)  77, 

BAIRDIE,  see  Beardie,  s6.' 

BAIRN, 56.  Sc.  1.  In  COW!/,  (i)  Bairn-folk,  children  ; 
(2)  -time,  childhood. 

(i)    Per.  A  lang  array  o'  bairn-folk   thrangin'    up    was    seen, 
Haliburton  Ochil  Idylls  (1891)  57.     (2)  Sc.  (A.W.) 
2.  Phr.  (i)  no  bairn's  play,  a  matter  not  easily  performed. 
Cai.'  ;  (2)  to  part  with  bairn,  to  miscarry,     ib. 

BAIR'K'ET),  ppl.  adj.     Cai.'     In  a  state  of  dotage. 

BAIRNIE,  adj    Sc.  (A.W.)     i.q.  Bairnly. 

BAIRNISH,  adj    Sc.  (A.W.) 

BAIRN-LIKE,  adj     Sc.  (A.W.) 

BAISEE,  sb.  Sc.  A  large  fire.  Brown  Did.  (1845) ; 
Quid  Sc.  Diet.  (1895). 

BAISH,  see  Bash,  sb.^ 

BAISS,  V.  Sc.  To  baste  in  sewing.  (Jam.),  (A.W.), 
Cai.'     Hence  Baissingthread,  si.  a  basting  thread.    Cai.' 

BAISS,  see  Baste,  v. 

BAISSIE,  56.     Sc.     i.q.  Bassie. 

Gtiid  Sc.  Did.  (1895).     GaU.  Mactaggakt  Eiicycl.  (1824). 

BAIST,  flrfy.     >Obs.     Sc.     Great. 

Lnk.  Ye're  a  baist  liar,  Graham  Writings  (1883)  II.  215. 

BAIT,  56.'  Sc.  Mtg.  1.  In  comp.  (i)  Bait-pick,  a 
spud  for  removing  limpets,  much  used  as  bait,  from  the 
rocks;  (2)  -pot,  a  large  pot  in  which  food  for  horses  is 
prepared  ;  (3)  -trough,  a  trough  in  a  stable  in  which 
horses'  food  is  placed. 

(i)  Cai.'     (2)  n.Sc.  Over  the  fire  hung  a  large  iron  pot,  heaped 
high  with  turnips  and  shillicks.     It  was  the  bait-pot,  and  its  con- 
tents formed  part  of  the  food  of  the  farm-horses,  Gregor  Olden 
Time,  20.     (3)  Abd.  ib.  ;  (P.O.) 
2.  Lunch.     Mtg.  (M.A.R.) 

BAIT,  sb.'^     Sh.I.     Also  in  form  baitik.     Seed  potato. 

Shu  filt  her  lap  wi'  baits.  Shu  was  drappin'  ta  Bawby.  ShQ 
birzed  doon  a  baitik  'at  wis  geen  twartleens  i'  da  hoi',  wi'  da 
dimplin'-tree,  Sh.  News  (Apr.  29,  1899). 
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BAITEN,  pp.    Sc.    Eaten,  bitten.    See  Bate,  v." 

Abd.  We  didna  ken  bit  wir  muckle  tae  mith  be  baiten  awa'  or 
mornin',  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Jan.  23,  1904). 

BAIVIE,  sb.  Sc.  A  large  fire  ;  a  great  blaze.  Brown 
Did.  (1845)  ;  Giiid  Sc.  Diet.  (ed.  1897). 

BAIYAN-FLOWER,  sb.  ne.Lan.'  The  daisy,  Bellis 
perautis. 

BAKE,  v.^  1.    n.Wil.  (G.E.D.) 

BAKE,  v.''  and  sb.  n.Wil.  (G.E.D.)  1.  v.  i.q.  Beak, 
v.Z.        2.  sA.  i.q.  Beak,  .'^6.  2. 

BAKED,  ppl.   adj.    s.Dev.     Taken  aback.     (W.C.P.) 

C    I      \^  51  f*  \c      '7)     *'i 

BAKEMENT,  sb.    Sh.I.    Bakemeat. 

This  hymeneal  bakement  was  no  pyramid  of  ornamental  sugar, 
Stewart  Talcs  (1892)  215. 

BAKER  LEGS,  p/ir.  ?  Obs.  Sc.  Legs  knocking  to- 
gether with  the  knees  turned  in.     See  Baker-kneed. 

Lnk.  A  hump  back,  a  high  breast,  baker  legs,  a  short  wry  neck, 
Graham  Wrilin^s  (1883)  II.  207. 

BAKER'S  BREAD,  plir.     War.^ 

BAKERUM,  sb.     Ant.     A  broad  sod  of  turf.     (S.A.B.) 

BAKKY-LAMB,  sb.  Wil.  Dor.  A  sickly  sheep;  a 
child's  name  for  sheep. 

s.Wil.  Children  call  out  'There's  the  bakky  lambs  a-coming  up 
the  street'  (C.V.G.).     w.Dor.  In  use  now  (J.N.S.). 

BAL,  56.'  Cor.  1.  In  comp.  Bal-dumps,  the  refuse 
or  heaps  from  a  mine. 

The  stile  .. .  that  divided  the  bal-dumps  from  the  lane , /.OH^maH** 
Mag.  (Feb.  1893)  375. 
2.  A  cluster  of  mines.    Cor.' 

JBAL,  sb.'^    Cor.     A  quarry.     sw.Cor.  (T.C.P.) 

BAL,  V.  Cor.  In  phr.  to  bdl  the  lapstone,  to  follow  the 
trade  of  shoemaking. 

Mark  being  the  eldest  son  was  predestined  to  '  bal-th'-lapstone,' 
and  he  was  let  into  the  art  and  mystery  of  making  threads  and 
waxing  them,  and  using  the  awl  and  bristles,  Harris  Wheal  Vcor 
(1901)  124. 

BAL,  see  Bawl. 

BALALOO,  56.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  balillalee,balillilow, 
ballillilly-loo.  A  lullaby.   Also  us^Afig.  sleep.    Cf.  balow. 

Sc.  She  must  sit  at  hame  and  sing  balillalee,  Kinloch  Ballad 
Bk.  (1827)  57,  ed.  1868.  Per.  Mary  sang  The  cradle  balaloo  To 
raony  a  mither's  waukrife  bairn,  Stewart  Character  (1857)  5  ; 
MoNTEATH  Dunblane  (1835)  123,  ed.  1887.  Lnk.  And  soucht  a' 
night  Balillilow,  Ramsay /"of ms  (1721)  20. 

BALATROUGH,  5^1.  Obs.  Dev.  Also  written  balatro. 
A  foolish,  nonsensical  prater.  Horae Subsecivae  {I^^^)  23. 
See  Ballitraunt. 

BALAX,  sb.  ?  Obs.  Sc.  A  hatchet.  Ctiid  Sc.  Did. 
(ed.  1897).    Abd.  (Jam.) 

BALD,  adj.  Irel.  Cum.  War.  In  comp.  (i)  Bald-faced, 
of  animals  :  white-faced  ;  (2)  -headed,  in  phr.  to  do  or  go 
bald-headed,  to  do  one's  best  against  an  adversary. 

(i)  Cum.  (J.Ar.)  War.  Leamington  Courier  (Nov.  28,  1896). 
(2)  Ant.  (S.A.B.) 

BALDER,  sb.  and  v.  w.Yks.  (S.P.U.)  1.  sb.  Road- 
metal  ;  the  rough  stone  in  a  quarry  fit  only  to  be  broken 
up  for  road-metal.  2.  v.  To  break  stones  on  the  road. 
Hence  Balderer,  sb.  a  stone-breaker. 

B ALDER ATION, 56.  Dev.^  A  fuss,  commotion, 'to-do.' 

BALDERTON,  sb.  Dev.*  A  garrulous,  complaining 
person.     Cf  ballitrant. 

BALDIE-WORRIE,  sb.  Gall.  An  artichoke.  (Jam. 
Siippl.,  s.v.  Worrie-baldie.) 

BALDIN,  sb.  Sh.I.  1.  The  halibut,  Hippoglossus 
vulgaris. 

The  halibut  was  in  the  North  Isles  called '  de  baldin  '  at  the  haaf, 
probably  from  ON.  baldinn,  meaning :  obstinate,  intractable,  unruly. 
The  halibut  was  a  very  difficult  fish  to  deal  with,  Jakobsen  Dial. 
(1897)  29. 
2.  The  turbot,  Pleuronecles  maximus. 

They  mentioned  their  ill-luck  in  being  fast  to  da  baldin  (i.e.  a 
turbot),  which  had  broken  a  skoag  that  the  father  had  prepared, 
Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  22  ;  (A.W.) 

BALD-RIB,  sb.  Glo.  n.Wil.  A  cut  of  meat  taken 
rather  lower  down  than  the  spare-rib,  and  having  had 
the  fat  removed.    (G.E.D.) 


BALD-TOT,  sA.    Pern.    An  unfledged  bird.    (J.S.O.T.) 

BALE,  V.     s.Not.  (J.P.K.)    i.  q.  Bell,  v.'- 

XBALEEN,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  balen(e. 
Whalebone. 

(Jam.)  ;  Ramsay  Gentle  She/),  (cd.  1808)  Gl.  ;  Francisque- 
MicHEL  Lang.  (1882)  209. 

BALK,  sb.  and  v.  Not.  Lin.  Peni.  1.  sb.  A  jamb, 
doorpost.     s.Pem.  (M.S.C.)  2.  Phr.  to  throiv  over  the 

balk,  to  publish  the  banns  of  marriage.    Lin.  (G.G.W.) 

3.  A  piece  of  wood  or  stone,  &c.  put  to  a  cart-wheel  to 
prevent  it  running  back  ;  Jig.  a  hindrance. 

s.Not.  Ah  put  a  balk  to  'im  gooin'.  That  bit  o'  wood  een't 
muchof  abalk  (J.P.K.). 

4.  V.  To  put  a  piece  of  wood  or  stone  to  a  cart-wheel  to 
prevent  it  running  back.     s.Not.  iib.) 

BALKSOME,  adj.  Sc.  Of  a  horse  :  restive,  given  to 
shying.     See  Balk,  v.  I.  4. 

Per.  Let's  see  gin  I  canna  gar  this  balksome  naig  o'  yours  tak 
baith  bridle  an  saidle,  Cleland  Inchbraclten  (1883)  267,  cd.  1887. 

BALL,  s6.'  and  v.^    Sc.  Lan.    Also  in  form  ba'  Sc. 

1.  sb.  A  globular  sweetmeat. 

Lnk.  I've  a  poke  o'  mixed  ba's,  Bell  IVec MacGrccgor  {igo^  128. 

2.  Comp.  Ball-baises,  sb.  ?  Obs.  A  game  of  ball.  Sc. 
Dick  Dicf.  (1827).  3.  v.  To  play  at  football.  Hence 
Ba'ing,  vbl.  sb.  the  game  of  football. 

Abd.  Here  at  the  Christmas  Ba'ing.  Skinner  Poems  (1809)  41 ; 
There  was  abundant  time  [at  Yule]  for  the  '  ba'in  '  or  any  other 
recreation  that  might  find  favour,  Alexander  N.  liiiial  Life 
(1877)  176. 

4.  To  put  anything  into  the  palm  of  another  person's 
hand.    Cf.  ball,  sb}  3. 

s.Lan.i  He  ball't  me  i'  th'  hont  wi'  sixpence. 

BALL,  sb?-  and  a=  Sc.  Dun  I.  cb.  A  bustle,  dis- 
turbance ;  an  uproar,  noise.  Abd.  (Jam  ),  s.Dur.  (J.E.D.) 
Cf  bawl,  sb.  2.  v.  To  behave  in  a  disorderly  manner. 
BnflF.' 

BALL,  sb.^  Sc.  In  phr.  on  the  ball,  constantly  drink- 
ing or  boozing.    Glasgow  Herald  (Dec.  23,  1899). 

BALLAN,  sb.     Cai.'     i.  q.  Ballant. 

BALLANCE,  sb.    Yks.    (ba-lans.)    A  vallance. 

w.Yks.  Common  in  Wilsden,  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (July  25, 1891) ; 
w.Yks. 3 

tBALL  AND  CAT,  phr.  Lon.  A  game  somewhat 
resembling  the  game  of  tip-cat. 

The  same  game  as  '  tippy  cat,'  only  a  ball  is  allowed  to  be  thrown 
back  to  the  ring  in  place  of  the  player  being  allowed  a  certain 
number  of  strides  (F.R.C.) :  Black-guard  boys  and  girls  playing  at 
Chuck  Farthing,  Ball  and  Cat,  &c  ,  Loiv  Life  (1764)  75. 

XBALLANT-BODICE,  s6.  1  Obs.  Sc.  A  bodice  made 
of  leather,  formerly  worn  by  ladies. 

Francisque-Michel  Lang.  (1882)  90.  n.Sc.  Still  used  by  old 
people  (Jam.). 

DALLAS,  56.    Sur.    Burnt  clay  or  earth.    (T.S.C.) 

BALLASTING,  prp.  Dev.  Putting  porous  material 
under  the  metal  in  making  a  road.  Reports  Proviiic. 
(1889)  No.  II  (s.v.  Vallacing). 

BALL-CLAY,  sb.  Sc.  Very  adhesive  clay.  Also 
called  pell-clay  (q.v.). 

s.Sc.  (Jam.)  Ayr.  If  steril  and  adhesive,  it  is  sometimes  termed 
strong  as  ball-clay,  Agric.  Siirv.  4  iib.). 

JBALLER,  sb.  Obs.  Dev.  A  wooden  implement  for 
breaking  clods  of  earth. 

Horae  Subsecivae {i-jT))  25.  n.Dev.  Grose  (1790)^1/5.  add.  (H.) 

BALLER,  int.  and  v.     Lan.     i.  q.  Ballow,  v. 

When  a  boy  wanted  to  stop  a  game  for  any  reason  he  would  call 
out  'bailer.'  A  boy  would  use  the  wordalso  when  he  wished  to  be 
excused  from  playing  or  from  some  penalty.  Many  older  readers 
will  remember  the  consequence  of  not  being  the  first  to  sight 
a  white  hat.  Some  companion  would  give  three  vigorous  blows 
and  exclaim,  '  Three  mumps  for  a  white  hat ;  bailer  me  no  mumps 
back.'  You  must  not  return  the  blows  if  the  boy  called  'bailer,' 
Manch.  City  News  (Jan.  20,  1900). 

BALLET,  sb.    Sur.  (T.S.C.) 

BALL-FIRE,  sb.    Sc.    i.  q.  Bale-fire,  s.  v.  Bale,  sb.^ 

Cld.  To  hew  baith  wood  and  thorn,  All  for  to  make  a  strong  ball- 
fire  That  fair  May  for  to  burn,  tiiNMO  Sngs.  and  Ballads  {1882)161. 

BALLIBAGGER,  sb.    Dev.'    A  noisy  person. 
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JBALLION,  sb.  Lnl.  (Jam.)  A  reaper  who  is  not 
attached  to  any  particular  'band'  or  'ridge,'  but  assists 
any  party  which  is  falling  behind  in  the  work. 

BALLISH,  5/;.     Sh.I.     Ballast. 

He  wis  o'  nae  mair  use  in  da  boat  nor  a  ballish  stane,  Stewart 
Tales  (1892)  22. 

JBALLOON,  s6.  w.Yks.  A  cylinder  for  drying  warps. 
(J.M.),  (B.K.) 

BALLY,  sb.  e.Dur.*  A  lever  for  turning  points  on  a 
railway  ;  so  named  from  a  big  iron  ball  on  the  stem. 

+BALLY-ACK,  sb.  Cor.  Amer.  Also  written  balliac 
Cor.^;  and  in  forms  bally-back  Amen;  ballyhack  Cor.* 
In  phr.  to  knock  a  man  to  bally-ack,  to  give  him  a  sound 
beating,  to  get  the  better  of  a  fight. 

Cor.^  'To  knock  a  man  to  balliac  '  is  equivalent  to  the  slang  '  to 
give  him  fits.'  [Amer.  To  knock  anything  to  ballyback  is  utterly  to 
ruin  it.  '  He  knocked  the  place  all  to  ballyback,'  Dial.  Notes  (i8g6) 
I.  396.] 

BALLYRAG,  v.    Dor.    To  backbite.    (E.C.M.) 

BALLY-RANDY,  sb.  Lan.  1.  A  rough,  turbulent 
person  ;  a  lazy,  loafing  fellow.  s.Lan.  (S.W.)  2.  A 
method  of  tossing  coins  in  a  hat,  to  decide  who  shall  pay 
for  drink.     s.Lan."^ 

BALM,  sb.  Cum.*  ?  A  covey  of  partridges.  ?  i.q. 
Baum. 

Folk  speak  of  a  balm  of  partridges,  Macpherson  Fauna  (1892) 
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BALOW,  adj.     Lan.     ?  Shy,  bashful. 

Don't  be  b'alow,  you're  very  homely  (W.T.). 

BALTER,  v.'^    Nhp.  (P.G.D.) 

BALTUTE,  see  Beltute. 

:BALZIE, -s*.    Suf.    Neuralgia.    (R.E.L.) 

BAM,  v.^    s.Lan.' 

BAM,  v.*  Ken.  In  phr.  bam  it!  an  oath  or  mild  im- 
precation. 

When  two  of  his  horses  fell  down  in  the  mud  he  could  not  help 
exclaiming  '  Bam  it,  bam  it,  they  will  be  all  down,'  Kent  Messenger 
(Aug.  13,  1898). 

BAME,  sb.     Dev.3    i.  q.  Balm,  sb.  \. 

tBAMMOCK,  V.  Lan.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   To  field  in  a  cricket  match. 

Sam  being  quite  hard  op,  he  bammock't  this  time,  Collins 
Poems  (1859)  49. 

BAN,  sb.     Sc. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Elg.  'Neath  the  spiteful  ban  o'  man.  Blackball 
Lays  of  North  (1849)  7. 

BAN,  V.  Lan.  Som.  \.  To  curse.  s.Lan.',  Som. 
(W.F.R.)        2.  To  stop  up  ;  see  below. 

Som.  Sheds  for  cattle,  &c.  are  said  to  be  banned  up  when  the 
spaces  between  the  posts  are  stopped  up  with  bushes  or  bundles 
of  straw,  &c.  in  place  of  walling  (W.F.R. ). 

BAND,  sb.^  Sc.  Lin.  War.  Wor.  1.  In  comp.  (i) 
Band-end,  see  below  ;  (2)  -twister,  an  implement,  held  in 
one  hand  and  rotated  with  the  other,  used  for  band  or 
rope  making. 

(i)  se.Lin. '  She  just  made  a  band-end  on't,'  crumpled  and  twisted 
ribbon-strings  till  they  looked  like  a  piece  of  dirty  string  (J.T.B.). 
(2)  War.*  Wor.  Two  racking  taps,  band  twister  and  shears, 
Auci.  Catal.  (June  1904). 
2.  A  rope  made  of  twisted  hay  or  straw,  used  for  binding 
sheaves  of  corn. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Rxb.  A  reaper  does  well  if  he  can  fill  the  band  at 
three  handfuls  (Jam.,  s.  v.  Row). 

BAND,  s6.=    Sc.  Wm.  Yks.    Also  in  form  baand  Sh.I. 

1.  In  phr.  (i)  to  give  band,  to  insert  large  stones  in  a  wall 
to  secure  stability ;  (2)  —  go  by  the  band,  mining  term : 
see  below  ;  (3)  —  take  band,  to  take  root. 

(i)  Sc.  (.\.W.)  (2)  m.Yks.i  When  amineris  to bepaid  according 
to  the  weight  of  ore  '  got '  he  is  working  '  by  pitch.'  When  by 
measurement,  he  is  '  going  by  t'band  '  (s.  v.  Pitch).  (3)  Sh.I.  Wi' 
dis  bjinter  'at  he's  been  frae  da  nor'  est  dey  can  naithin'  edder  o' 
ae  kind  or  aniddertak'  baand  i'  da  ert,  or  grow,  Sh.  Neifs  (June  12, 
1897^. 

2.  The  border  of  a  cap ;  see  below.     See  Band,  sb.^  2. 
Wm.'  The  band  or  bands  were  formerly  continuous  with  the 

border.  The  border  passing  round  the  cap  extended  beyond  it 
and  formed  two  bands,  which  were  tied  in  a  bow  with  long  ends. 


BANDORE,  5A.    n.Wil.    A  violoncello.    (G.E.D.) 

BANDY,  sb.'  3,  4.       Som.  (W.F.R.) 

tBANDY,  sb.  Sc.  The  stickleback,  Gasterosteiis 
traclniriis, 

n.Sc.  Well  known  (W.C).  Abd.  She's  lovely  as  the  silver 
trout,  And  sportive  as  the  bandy,  Ogg  Wil/ic  IValy  (1873)  35; 
About  this  time  there  were  tiandies  in  the  burn.  The  bandies 
then  disappeared  and  were  succeeded  by  eels,  Anderson  Rhymes 
(ed.  1867)  193. 

BANDY, or//.  Obs.  Sc.  Impudent;  obstinate.  Dick 
Did.  (1827) :  GuidSc.  Diet.  fed.  1897). 

BANDY-LOFT.  s6.    n.Wil.    A  hockey  stick.     (G.E.D.) 

BANED,  ppl.  adj.  ?  Obs.  Sc.  Evil-disposed,  envious. 
See  Bane,  sb. 

Edb.  Baned  hearts  grin  at  their  neebor's  thrivin',  Liddle  Po««!5 
(1821)  206. 

BANFF  BAILIES,  phr.  Bnff.  A  formation  of  clouds ; 
see  below. 

It  was  a  common  saying  that  the  snow  of  the  coming  winter 
made  its  appearance — 'cast  up' — during  har%'est  in  the  large 
white  snowy-looking  clouds  that  rise  along  the  horizon.  They 
were  called  Banff  bailies,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  were 
looked  upon  as  the  forerunners  of  foul  weather,  Gregor  Flk-Lore 
(1881)  153. 

JBANG,  adj.  Yks.  Der.  Wrong  ;  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. 

w.Yks.  In  use  amongst  railway-men.  '  They  wor  takkin  t'troUy 
t'bang  way '  (B.K.).  n.Der.  '  He's  sure  to  do  it  t'bang  road  abaht.' 
Quite  common  (S.B.). 

BANGE,  sb.    Stf.    [bandg.]    A  gluttonous  feast. 

s.Stf.  I  got  a  bange  on  to-night — it's  our  club  faist  (T.P.). 

IBANGE,  V.     Irel.  Wor.  Amer.        L  To  idle  about. 

s.Wor,  An  idle  fellow  is  said  to  go  bangeing  about.  A  woman 
said  to  a  lady  whose  son  was  ill,  '  If  I  wuz  you,  I  should  let  'e 
bange  '  (H. K.).  [Amer.  A  pair  of  boots  to  bange  round  in.  Dial. 
Notes  (1896)  I.  21.] 
2.  To  lie  down  and  rest  for  a  short  space  of  time.  Crk. 
(S.A.B.) 

BANGED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Edb.  Under  the  influence 
of  liquor.     Ballantine  Gaberlunsie  (ed.  1875)  Gl. 

BANG-HANDED,  a<^'.  Lakel.*  Awkward,  left-handed, 
clumsy.     Cf.  bang,  adj. 

BANG- JANG,  sb.  Der.  In  phr.  the  whole  bang-jang, 
the  whole  party,  crew,  set.    Cf.  jing-bang. 

Drat  Dan  Twigg  an'  th'  whOale  bang-jang,  Gilchrist  Nicholas 
(1899)  87. 

BANGLE,  sb.    Brks.  (W.H.Y.) 

BANGSTER,  adj.  Sc.  Boisterous,  rough.  Cf.  bang- 
ster,  sb. 

Lnk.  An'  theekit  stacks,  the  bangster  blast  Had  shaken  as  'twad 
them  owre-cast,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  7. 

JBANG  UP  AND  DOWN,  phr.  Lakel.  Straightfor- 
ward, reliable,  honest. 

Lakel.^  n.Wm.  He's  a  bang-up-an-down  sooart  ov  a  fellow  is 
t'doctor  (B.K.). 

BANGY,  adj    s.Lan.'    Big.    Cf.  banger,  5A.* 

Used  only  by  little  children.     '  Sitch  a  bangy  big  traycle  buttie.' 

BANISH,  V.  \.      n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

BANK,  sb.'^  and  v.'^  Sc.  Irel.  Dur.  Yks.  Peni.  Also  in 
form  bonk  w.Yks.  1.  sb.  In  phr.  on  the  bank,  fig.  safe, 
out  of  danger. 

s.Pem.  She's  mending,  and  he's  got  a  job  of  work ;  they're  on 
the  bank  now  (M.S.C.). 
2.  A  hill.     e.Dur.'  3.  In  peat-cutting:    the  place 

where  peats  are  cut. 

Abd.  Gin  there  hid  been  aye  a  richt  honest  moss  grieve,  he  wid 
'a'  keepit  banks  in  better  trim,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (July  18, 
1903).     Wgt.  (A.W.),  Ant.  (W.J.K.) 

4.  The  pit-surface  or  part  of  a  mine  which  is  above 
ground. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  e.Dnr.'  To  'work  at  bank'  is  to  do  the  colliery 
work  above  ground. 

5.  V.  In  coal-mining:  to  fill  in  crevices  after  cribs  are  set. 
w.Yks.  (T.T.)     Cf  grout,  ?».'  4. 

BANK,  sb.'^  and  ».*  Sh.I.  Yks.  1.  sb.  In  phr.  if 
there  is  ought  in  bank,  if  there  is  any  pleasure  or  profit  to 
be  gained. 

w.Yks.  Ah'm  noan  bahn  to  miss  it  if  there's  owght  in  bank  (J.T.). 
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2.  V.  Phr.  (o  bank  money,  to  save  and  put  by  money. 
Sh.I.  They're  living  on  tlic  fat  of  the  land  and  banking  money 

all  the  time,  Burgess  S/i.  Flk.  (1902)  57. 

BANK,  sb.^    Obs.    Sc.    A  public  proclamation. 

Lnk.  The  council  order  a  banii  to  be  beat  througli  the  town, 
discharging  any  of  the  inhabitants  to  come  near  the  place  where 
the  prisoners  are,  Wodrow  CIi.  Hist.  (1721)  HI.  124,  ed.  1828. 

BANKER,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Yks.  1.  sb.  A  mason 
wlio  constructs  banks,  lays  pavements,  &c.  wr.Yks. 
(W.F.S.)  2.  A  bench  or  rough  table  upon  which  a 
mason  rests  the  stone  he  is  working. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Lnk.  Nae  better  mellsman  ever  stude  Ahint 
a  banker,  Coghill  Poems  (,i8go)  88. 

3.  V.  To  place  a  stone  in  position  for  working  on  the 
'  banker.' 

Lnk.  Banker  your  stane  an'  show  ye're  a  mellsman,  ib.  84. 

BANK- JUG.  sb.  1.     Not.* 

BANKREAWT,  ad/.     Obs.    s.Lan.'    Bankrupt. 

BANNUT,  sb.  n.Wil.  The  dry  stems  of  plants. 
(G.E.D.)    See  Bennet. 

JBANNYS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.] In  phr.  io  bo.x  over  the  baniiys,  to  punish,  beat, 
utterly  overcome,  '  do  for.' 

Edb.  I'll  box  any  three  of  ye,  over  the  bannys,  for  half-a-mutchkin, 
MoiR  Maitsie  IVattch  (1828)  xxiii. 

BANS,  sb.pl.  Nhb.'  The  stick-like  stems  of  sea-weed, 
(s.v.  Sea-ware.) 

BANTER,  V.  Won  Pern.  To  haggle  about  the  price 
of  anything ;  to  cheapen,  beat  down  prices.  Also  with 
down. 

m.Wor.  He  bantered  her  down  from  ten  shillings  to  eight  (I.C). 
s.Wor.  (H.K.),  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

BANTERS,  sb.  pi.     ?  Obs.     Sc.    ?  Admonition,  rebuke. 

Edb.  Jamie's  healthy,  hale  and  livin',  Lookin'  out  fu'  dunty 
clever.  Just  as  brisk  an'  keen  as  ever,  The  haly  banters  cur'd  him 
never,  Liddle  Poems  (1821)  39. 

IBANTER'S  O' BOBY'S, /J/in  Lan.  Fig.  Destruction, 
death. 

If  theaw  basno'  thy  prayers  sed  i'  two  minits,  aw'U  send  thee  to 
Banter's  o'  Boby's  in  a  welwynt,  Brierley  Irkdale  {\^(>^  v. 
s.Lan.i  He  comes  fro'  Banter's-o'-Boby's,  an'  that's  nine  mile 
furr  nor  hell,  34. 

BANT-SCRAPER,  sb.  Lan.  A  fiddler ;  '  band-scraper.' 

He  con  swing  his  elbow  wi'  here  an'  theere  a  bant-scraper, 
Clegg  David's  Loom  (1894)  134.     s.Lan.' 

BANTY,  sb.'^  1.    Abd.  (A.W.),  Dor.  (E.C.M.) 

BANTY-HEMPLIN,  sb.  Cum.*  The  lesser  redpoll, 
Linota  ritffscens.     (s.v.  Tailor  finish.) 

BANWARD,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  s.Dur.  The  daisy, 
Bellis perennis.     (J.E.D.)     See  Banewort. 

BAPTEEZEMENT,  sb.    Sc.    Baptism. 

I  doot  ye  may  be  wrang  To  keep  the  bairn's  bapteesement  aff 
sae  lang,  Leighton  Words  (1869)  11. 

BAR,  sA.  Sc.  Also  in  form  baur.  A  game,  joke  ;  the 
subject  of  a  joke  or  game. 

Frf.  '  What  are  you  goucking  at  ? '  '  I  winna  tell  you,  but  what 
a  bar;  oh,  what  a  divert,'  Barrie  Tommy  (1896)  xxi  ;  I'm 
laughing  at  him  for  selling  the  swords  for  ninepence  the  piece. 
.  .  You're  near  as  big  a  bar  as  him,  ib.  s.Sc.  '  Let's  hae  a  baur.' 
'  It's  no  a  baur  at  a'  that  I  was  gaunna  tell.  It's  the  gude's  truth,' 
Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Dec.  8,  1900). 

BARBARIE,  sb.  Suf  Ken.  Sur.  Cor.  Also  in  forms 
Barbaloo  Cor. ;  Barbarines  Sur.  In  phr.  hug,  queen,  or 
tozvey  of  Barbaric,  a  children's  singing  game.  Gomme 
Ga;«fs  (1894)  I.  18-21. 

BARCHAN'S  DAY,  phr.  Ayr.  The  longest  day  in 
the  year,  June  21st. 

Barchan's  day  brisk.  The  longest  day  an'  the  shortest  night. 
Service  Dr.  Duguid  (1887)  217. 

BARDY,  j^.  Sc.  To  vituperate  ;  to  bandy  words  with. 
Cf.  bard,  sb.'^ 

Cld.  She  bardies  the  elders,  and  mocks  at  Mess  John,  Nimmo 
Siigs.  and  Ballads  (1882)  118. 

BARE,  ad/.  4.     Lakel.' 

BARELIES,  adv.    Sc.    Hardly,  scarcely,  barely. 

Bnff.  I  still  got  liv't,  for  a'  the  dearth,  Tho'  sometimes  barelies, 
Taylor  Poems  (1787)  8. 


BAR-FLAKE,  sb.    Cum.'*    A  sheep-hurdle. 

BAR  FOR  BAR,  phr.  Obs.  Sc.  A  rhyming  game  ; 
see  below.     Cf.  bar. 

Gall.  One  of  the  pl.nycrs  invents  a  line,  the  next  that  follows 
must  give  one  to  clink  to  [rhj-me  with  |  it,  and  have  a  little  sense  too, 
a  third  follows,  and  so  on  ;  those  who  can  hold  cut  longest,  and 
think  best,  gain  the  game,  Mactaggart  Piieyc/.  (l824\ 

BARGAIN,  sb.    Yks.  Der.       1.  Fig.  A  burden,  trouble. 

n.Yks.  An  uneasy  bargain  ;  an  annoj'ancc  such  as  a  cross  child 
(I.W.).  n.Der.  A  common  phrase  applied  to  a  woman  carrying 
her  child  in  her  arms  is  (esp.  if  the  woman  be  unmarried),  '  Hoo's 
getten  her  bagin  wi'  her'  (S. B.). 
2.  pi.  Phr.  goodly  bargains  on  it  or  hint,  it  or  he  is  of  no 
consequence  or  value,  no  more  about  it.  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
See  Abargains. 

BARK,  sb.  and  v.^  Yks.  Not.  limp.  Cor.  L  sb.  In 
conip.  Bark-bird,  the  nuthatch,  Sitta  coesia,  so  called  be- 
cause it  comes  for  insects  when  the  trees  are  being 
barked.  Hmp.  (W.M.E.F.)  2.  v.  To  steep  fishing- 
nets,  &c.  in  bark  liquor  or  tan,  to  make  them  last  longer. 
n.Yks.  (I.W.)  Hence  Barking.pans,  s6. />/.  pans  in  which 
fishing-nets  are  steeped. 

Cor.   Mistress  of  Dicky  Truscott's   barking-pans,   Lee   Widow 
Woman  (1899)  9. 
4.  Of  dirt:  to  harden,  encrust.    s.Not.  (J.P.K.) 

JBARK,  sb.  Nrf  In  phr.  alween  or  between  the  bark 
and  the  tree,  well-adjusted,  neither  person  having  the 
better  of  the  other. 

I'd  rather  go  with  the  agitator,  if  he's  on'y  jest  atwaan  the  bark 
and  the  tree.  Spilling  Molly  Miggs  {i8j3)  12,  ed.  1902;  'Don't 
go  between  the  bark  and  the  tree'  means,  'say  a  thing  straight 
out,  don't  go  out  of  your  way  in  telling  it.'  Common  in  Norwich 
(M.H.C.). 

BARKEN,  V.  Cum.*  [bakan.]  To  make  crisp  like 
bark  ;  to  make  hide-bound  and  stiff. 

BARLAND,  si.  Obs.  Hrf.  A  variety  of  pear.  Hunter 
Ceors;.  Ess.  (1804)  V.  538. 

BARLEY,  sb.  Sc.  Not.  Ken.  Wil.  Dor.  In  comp.  (1) 
Barley-ailer  or  .oiler,  an  instrument  used  to  remove  the 
awns  or  beards  of  barley  ;  (2)  -bing,  a  heap  of  barley  ;  (3) 
•blind,  blind  with  drink,  intoxicated  ;  (4)  -chopper,  see  (i) ; 

(5)  -dot,  a  flat  cake  of  barley-meal,  baked  on  the  hearth  ; 

(6)  .fetterer,  (7)  .homer,  see  (i) ;  (8)  -kail,  barley'  broth  ; 
(9)  -mow,  obs.,  tha  barn  or  'mow'  in  which  barley  was 
stored  ;  (10)  -oats,  a  species  of  early  white  oats,  with 
short  grains  ;  (11)  -oils,  the  long  fibres  or  beard  depend- 
ing from  the  ears  of  barley;  (12)  -sower,  the  wheatear, 
Saxicola  oenanlhe;  (13)  -unction,  inalt  liquor. 

(i)  Ken.  When  barley  was  threshed  with  a  flail  the  barley- 
ailer  always  had  to  be  used  (P.M.).  (2)  Fif.  Tennant  Prt/ii/jy 
(1827)  158.  (3)  Gall.  Lauderdale  Poems  (1796)  17.  (4^  Ken. 
(P.M.)  (5)  n.Wil.  (G.E.D.)  (6)  Gall.  Mactaggart  Eiicycl. 
(1824).  (7)  Ken.  (P.M.)  (8)  Slg.  Galloway  Po«;is  (1804')  66.  (9) 
s.Not.  (J.P.K.)  (io)Cai.>  (ii)Ken.(D.W.L.)  (12)  Dor.  (E.C.M.) 
(13)  Bch.  He  dealt  too  much  in  barley-unction  For  his  profession, 
Forbes  Dominie  (1785")  28. 

BARLEY,  V.     e.Dur.i 

BARLEY-BOX,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  A  small  box  of 
a  cylindrical  form  made  as  a  toy  for  children. 

JBARLEY-HUMMELLER,  sb.  Oxf.  (G.J.D.),  Ken. 
(P.M.)  Also  in  form  -humbler  Ken.  An  instrument 
formerly  much  used  to  remove  the  awns  of  barley.  See 
also  Hummeller,  s.  v.  Hummel,  v.  5. 

JBARLING,  sb.  Nrf.  The  smallest  pig  of  a  litter. 
(F.H.) 

BARM,  sb.^  and  v.  Sc.  Lan.  Also  in  form  berm 
s.Lan.'  1.  sb.  In  conip.  Bermstick,  (i)  a  long  flattened 
staif  used  forstirring  up  '  barm' ;  (2)  in  phr.  to  be  badly  hit 
with  a  bermstick,  to  be  half-witted.  s.Lan.'  2.  Fig. 
Foolish  talk;  anger,  ill-humour.  Inv.  (H.E.K.),  s.Lan.' 
3.  V.  With  up:  to  froth  up;  to  fly  into  a  passion.    s.Lan." 

BARM,  ?  sb.    Sc.     See  below. 

Slg.  We  danced  barm  till  day  light.  An'  twa  three  kintray 
bunkers,  Galloway  Poems  (1804)  67  ;  On  Christmas  cold  wc 
keenly  sprung  at  barm,  And  wantinjr  fire  contrived  to  keep  shanks 
warm,  16.  (1806)  14. 

BARM- BRACK,  sb.    Ircl.    A  currant  bun.    (E.M.W.) 
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JBARMIGOAT,  sb.     Ant.     See  below. 

'  Barmigoat  is  hot,  and  Barmigoat  is  dry,  And  under  the  white- 
thorn Barmigoat  shall  die.  In  the  name  of  the  Trinity.'  A  cure  for 
erysipelas  (S.A.  B.). 

BARN,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Lan.  War.  Ken.  1.  sb. 
In  comb,  (i)  Barn-beef,  the  meat  of  a  diseased  animal  that 
has  been  secretly  killed  in  a  barn  ;  old  or  very  tough 
meat;  (2)  -bundiing,  see  below;  (3)  -floor,  the  space 
between  the  barn-doors;  (4)  -man's  jig,  a  thresher's  dance  ; 
(5)  -sheet,  a  winnowing-cloth. 

(i)  s.Lan.i  As  tough  as  barn-beef.  (2)  Sh.I.  The  festivities  over 
for  the  night,  the  dancers,  instead  of  returning  to  their  homes, 
adjourn  to  the  barn  of  their  host's  cottage,  which  serves  as 
a  dormitory,  the  member^  of  each  sex  being  alternatively  ranged 
along  the  floor,  on  a  huge  couch  of  straw.  .  .  The  people  enter 
quite  innocently  into  these  barn-bundlings,  as  they  are  termed, 
CowieS/;.  (1871)  102.  (3)  Ken.  He'd  stand  on  de  barn-floor,  dat's 
de  part  between  de  barn-doors  (D.W.L.).  U)  Gall.  This  is 
a  dance  which  those  persons  have  who  thrash  with  the  flail.  The 
swoople  on  the  end  of  the  handstaff  being  whirled  round  on  the 
barn-floor  by  the  barnman  ;  every  wheel  he  gives  it  he  leaps  over 
it,  and  so  produces  a  very  singular  dance,  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
(1824).  (5")  Nhb.i  (s.v.  Winda-claith). 
2.  V.  To  garner. 

War.-f  That  corn  ain't  dry  enough  by  Ions  odds  to  barn  to-day. 

BARNEY,  si.  and  rtr/y.  Lakel.  Nrf.Wil.  1.  i/!-.  A  piece 
of  nonsense. 

Nrf.  I  say  for  a  barny,  '  Get  that  gun  out  and  shoot  him,' 
Emerson  So>i  of  Fens  (1892)  185. 

2.  A  deceitful  transaction  in  trade  or  sport ;  esp.  usedof 
a  wrestling  match  in  which  the  wrestlers  do  not  fairly 
contest ;  also  used  atlrib.  and  in  conip.  Barney-do. 

Lakel.  Peiti-ith  Obs.  (Nov.  9,  1897).  Cum.  Wrustlin  it  was 
just  tuU  my  likin'.  I  diwent  thinlj  theer  was  yah  barney  boot  cot 
o'  flot  (E.W.P.). 

3.  od/.  Rowdy,  noisy.    s.Wil.  (G.E.D.) 
BARNEY-BIGGIN,  sb.    Stf.  (F.R.C.)    A  deep  round 

basket  used  to  hold  green  walnuts. 

BARNEY-BRIG,  sb.  Lakel.^  A  children's  game. 
Also  called  Boro-brig,  Babylon. 

Hoo  many  miles  ta  Barney  Brig  ?  Three  scooar  and  ten.  Can 
I  get  there  by  candle-light  ?  Yes,  and  back  again.  Any  sticks  or 
stones  on  the  way  ?  Yes,  both.  How  can  I  get  over  ?  Put  your 
heels  aback  o'  your  neck  And  then  jump  over. 

BARNEYING,  sb.  Cum.  Wm.  Sham  wrestling,  in 
which  the  antagonists  have  been  '  squared '  by  their 
backers.    Cum.'',  Wm.  (B.K.)    See  Barney,  2. 

JBARN-FAN,  s6.  Sc.  Irel.  Suf.  1.  A  fan  for  winnow- 
ing grain. 

Kcd.  Barn-fans,  an'  flails,    an'    fleers,  Grant   Lays  (1884)  3. 
Don.  (S.A.B.) 
2.  Achaft-basket.    e.Suf.  (F.H.) 

BARON,56.  Ken.  A  freeman  ofthe  Cinque  Ports.  (P.M.) 

BARR,  sb.  Gall.  A  ridge  of  hill ;  a  large  hill ;  also  in 
co>H/>- Barr-hill.     Mactaggart  Encycl.  {i82/[).    i.q.  Bargh. 

BARR-CUT,  s6.  Sh.I.  A  longitudinal  slice  of  halibut. 
See  Bar,  56.'  9. 

He  has  been  in  grips  with  the  baldin  (halibut)  and  fairly  hoped 
to  feast  on  its  barr-cuts,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  205. 

BARREIS,  sb.     Sc.     i.q.  Barras,  sb.^ 

Fif.  Some  said  they  saw  the  vision  bricht  Down  slidin'  on  a 
beam  o'  licht  And  owr  the  barrels  blinkin',  Tennant  Papistty  (1827) 
147;  The  kist,  it  boundit  on  the  ground,  Scatterin',  throu'  a'  the 
barrels  bound.  The  banes  frae  side  to  side,  ib.  150. 

BARREL,  s6.  Sc.  1.  Incow6.  (1)  ^Barrel-breasted, 
corpulent ;  (2)  -gird,  the  hoop  of  a  iaarrel ;  used  fig.  of  a 
thin  animal. 

(i)   n.Sc.    I'm   something  barrel-briestit.    Nearly   sixty   inches 
roon',    Grant   Lays   (1884)    79.      (2)    Abd.   Horses  whose   ribs 
projected  so  prominently  that  they  well  merited  the  name  given 
them  of  '  barrel-girds,'  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Apr.  03, 1904). 
2.  The  belly  of  a  horse.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

BARRENER,  sb.    Oxf.  (W.F.R.) 

BARRET,  see  Birret,  sb} 

BARRIER,  sb.    Gall.    A  thresher.    See  Barry,  v. 

Few  of  the  barriers  who  do  this  dance  [barnman's  jig]  in  style, 
are  willing  to  perform  before  spectators,  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
(,1824)  49,  cd.  1676. 


BARRING  OUT,  phr.  Sc.  Lan.  1.  i.  q.  Barring  out. 
Rxb.  (J.W.)  2.  The  game  of  cards, '  beggar-my-neigh- 
bour.'    s.Lan.' 

BARROW,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Yks.      1.  sb.  In  conip.  Barrow- 
drill,  a  turnip-drill,  wheeled  by  hand.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
2.  V.  To  carry  in  a  wheelbarrow;  also  used  of  a  sedan- 
chair. 

Lnk.  Fu'  soon  they  'gree,  in  box  they're  pitten,  An'  barrow'd 
aff,  'tween  twa  mensittin'.  Watt Po«;»s (18271  11.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

BARROW,  sb?  Sc.  A  tumulus.  Sc.  (A.W.)  Glo. 
Home  Siibsecivae  (t']']'])  29. 

BARROWER,  sb.  n.Yks.  A  man  who  wheels  a  wheel- 
barrow.        'We  want  a  barrower  in  t'brick-yard  '  (I.W.). 

BARROW-PIG,  s6.i  2  (2).     s.Lan.'     A  castrated  pig. 

BARTH,  sb.     Yks.  (G.R.) 

BARTLE-FAIR,  sb.  Abd.  (A.W.)  A  fair  held  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day.     i.q.  Bartle,  sb.'^ 

BARTON,  sb.    Yks.  Lan.  Som.        1.  The  back-side  of 
a  farm-house  ;  an  enclosed  yard  or  croft.    Yks.  (G.R.) 
2.  An  open  shed  for  cattle.    Som.   (W.F.R.)        3.  A 
barn.     s.Lan.' 

BASELEY-PRICK,  sO.  Cum.*  A  roofing  slate  of  a 
special  size. 

BASH,  sb.^  and  v.     Lakel.  Wor.        1.  sb.  A  hurry. 

Lakel. ^  He  was  gaan  ower  t'fell  at  seek  a  bash. 
2.  V.   To  beat ;  to  beat  down  as  with  rain. 

s.Wor.  The  rahin  'a  bashed  the  flowers.  'E  gen  'e  a  smorlish 
bashin'  (H.K.). 

BASH,  sb.^  Wil.  Also  in  form  baish.  A  raised  foot- 
path.    Cf.  bashet. 

At  Longbridge  Deverill  a  raised  terrace  of  cottages,  now  pulled 
down,  was  known  as  '  The  Bash,"  or  '  Balsh '  (G.E.D. ). 

BASH,  sb.''     Gall.     A  term  of  contempt. 

A  pity  'tis  that  we  should  be  Sae  troubled  wi'  the  bash.  And 
that  we  dare  get  nane  but  he  And  his  slim  senseless  trash,  Mac- 
taggart Encycl.  (1824)  299,  ed.  1876. 

BASHAW,  sb.    Sc.    See  below. 

Peb.  Less  and  less,  the  circle  draws  ;  Till,  with  their  host, 
abode.  Their  kitchen  bitter,  black,  bashaw,  But  sotting  alamode, 
The  beastly  twae,  Lintottii  Green  (1817')  96. 

BASHAW-GRASS,  sb.  Bck.  The  brome-grass, 
Conth.  Ma^.  (July  1903). 

BASHET,  sb.  Wil.  A  raised  footpath.  (G.E.D.) 
Cf.  bash,  sb.^ 

BASH-HAT,  sb.  Sh.I.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    ?  A  soft  hat. 

His  waekness  fir  bash  hats  an"  crimp  buts  wis  terrible,  Ollason 
Mareel  (1901)  25. 

BASIL,  sb.  Lakel.  A  sheepskin  dressed  for  smiths' 
aprons,  &c.     Penrith  Obs.  (Nov.  9,  1897). 

BA'-SILLER,  sb.  Sc.  Largess  exacted  by  children 
at  a  wedding.    See  Ball-money. 

ne.Sc.  In  some  of  the  villages  it  was  usually  the  custom  for 
children  to  assemble  round  the  door  and  demand  ba-sillcr,  when 
a  few  coppers  were  given  them,  Gregor  Flk-Lore  (1881)  93. 

BASKET,  sb.    Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  War.  Lon.  Sur.  Dor. 

1.  In  coinp.  (i)  Basket-bottle,  a  stone  bottle  in  basket- 
work  ;  (2)  -hinger,  the  gold-crested  wren,  Regiilus  crista- 
tus;  (3)  -woman,  a  peddling-woman. 

(i)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (2)  Dmf.  Wallace  Schoolmaster  (1899)  343. 
(3)  s.Lan.i 

2.  The  quantity  of  coal  or  '  cannel'  lifted  at  one  time  out 
ofthe  coal-pit. 

Lan.  I  asked  him  what  measure  he  had  in  his  cart.  He  said  8 
baskets  or  8  hundredweight,  Walkden  Diary  [eA.  1866)  42. 

3.  Plaited  straw  ;  wicker-work.     se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

4.  A  children's  singing  game  ;  see  below. 

War.  The  four  lines  of  the  Surrey  game  are  concluded  by  the 
additional  lines — 'We  don't  care  whether  we  work  or  no,  We'll 
follow  our  mother  on  tipty-toe.'  When  the  mother  runs  after 
them  and  buffets  them,  Northall  Flk.  Rhymes,  393,  in  Gomme 
Games  (1894)  I.  24-5.  Lon.  A  version  .  .  .  ending  with  '  For 
tumbling  over  cherry  stones.'  The  mother  then  chased  and  beat 
those  children  she  caught.  The  idea  was,  I  believe,  that  the 
children  were  imitating  or  mocking  their  mother,  Gomme  ib.  24. 
Sur.  We'll  follow  our  mother  to  market,  To  buy  herself  a  basket ; 
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When  she  comes  home  she'll  break  our  bones,  We'll  follow  our 
mother  to  market,  Flk- Lore  Rec.  V.  84,  in  Gomhe  ib.  Dor.  In  this 
game  tlie  children  all  follow  one  who  is  styled  the  '  mother,' 
singing  :  'I'll  follow  my  mother  to  market,  To  bu3'  a  silver  basket.' 
The  mother  presently  turns  and  catches  or  pretends  to  beat  them, 
Flk-Lorc  Jrii.  VI.  231,  in  Gomme  ib, 

BASLE,  see  Besle. 

BA'-SPEIL,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  -spell  (Jam.).  A 
game  of  football.    See  Spiel. 

Abd.,  s.Sc.  (Jam.)  Rxb.  'Are  ye  for  the  ba-speil  the  day!' 
'Theba-speil !  No,  where?  At  the  Tourney  Holm!'  Hamilton  0«/- 
laws  {i?,gi)  3. 

BASS,  sb}  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  1.  The  inner  bark  of  a 
tree.  Sc.  (Jam.)  2.  A  mat  of  any  kind,  esp.  a  door- 
mat, ib.  3.  A  workman's  tool-basket.  Sc.  (A.W.), 
s.Lan.'  4.  A  cart-horse  collar  made  of  straw  or  rushes. 
Sc.  (A.W.)  5.  In  comb,  (i)  Bass-barfen,  a  horse-collar 
made  of  straw  or  rushes.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  ;  (2) -bottomed, 
of  chairs  :  having  the  seat  made  of  rushes  or  'bass.' 
Sc.  (A.W.),  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  ;  (3)  -mat,  a  hassock.    n.Yks.  ib. 

BASSENT,  adj.     Edb.        i.q.  Bausond. 

Wha  wad  their  best  assistance  gi'e  In  seeking  for  the  bassent 
quey.  Tint  Qiiey  (1796)  17. 

BASSLE,  V.     Sh.I.     [ba'sl.]     To  struggle. 

Afore  he  kent  o'  himsel  he  wis  basslin'  i'  da  very  hert  o'  da 
guttery  sharf,  Clark  Northern  Gleams  (1898)  60. 

BAST,  sb.    s.Wal.    [bast]     Bastard  coal ;  see  below. 

The  plaintiffs'  contention  was  that  the  substance  overlying  the 
top  coal  was  '  bast '  or  bastard  coal,  and  as  such  should  have  been 
measured,  and  an  allowance  of  ^d.  per  ton  paid  to  them  ;  on  tlie 
other  hand,  the  defendants  maintained  that  only  seven  inches  of 
that  substance  ought  to  be  considered,  and  that  the  remainder 
overlying  the  top  coal,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  thin  line,  should 
have  been  treated  as  coal.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  plaintiffs  had  failed  to  prove  their  case,  and  that  they  had 
treated  as  '  bast,'  or  at  any  rate  as  unmarketable  coal,  what  was 
clearly  entitled  to  be  considered  as  good  and  marketable  coal,  5. 
Hal.  Echo  (Mar.  22,  1900X 

BASTARD,  adj.  Cum.  War.  Mid.  In  comp.  (i)  Bas- 
tard-fallow, land  ploughed  for  sowing  after  any  early 
crop  has  been  taken  ;  (2)  -horehound,  the  black  hore- 
hound,  Ballota  nigra  ;  (3I  -shark,  (a)  the  picked  dog-fish, 
Acantliitts  vulgaris ;  (b)  the  common  tope,  Galeiis  canis ; 
(4)  -trenched,  trenched  one  spit  in  depth;  half  trenched. 

(l)  Mid.  After  tares,  cole,  early  peas,  or  any  crop  that  comes 
off  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  July,  a  clean  bastard  fallow 
should  be  made,  and  the  land  laid  up  before  winter,  into  ridges 
fit  for  sowing,  MiDDLETON^^nV.  (1798)  186-7.  (2)War.3  (3  a,  b) 
Cum."     (4^1  War.3 

BASTERTLY-BORN,  sb.  s.Lan.'  The  illegitimate 
child  of  a  bastard. 

JBASTOUN,  sb.     Obs.     Sc.     i.q.  Baston. 

Flf.  His  bastoun  in  his  hand  to  rap  The  slumb'rous  Barclay  frae 
his  nap,  Tennant  Papistrv  (1827)  46. 

BAT,  sA.>    Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Sus.  Hnip.  Dor. 
1.  A  small  stick  for  driving  a  horse  or  donkey.     Dor. 
(E.C.M.)        2.  The  stone  used  for  sharpening  a  scythe. 
Hmp.  (H.R.)        3.  A  long  staff;  see  below. 

s.Sus.  The  elder  sportsmen  carry  long  five-foot  staves,  locally 
called '  bats,'  by  the  aid  of  which  they  are  able  to  cross  the  slippery 
and  narrow  pieces  of  wood  which  here  and  there  are  thrown 
across  the  ditches  and  act  as  bridges,  Longman's  Mag.  (Aug. 
1902)  357. 

4.  A  fight. 

Cum.  Defendant  and  S—  went  out  to  have  a  bat,  w.Ctim. 
Times  (Sept.  7,  1901)  5,  col.  6. 

5.  The  sweep  of  a  scythe  ;  the  forward  movement  a 
mower  makes  with  his  scythe.  Lakel.  Penrith  Obs. 
(Nov.  9,  1897).  Cum.*  Hence  Ibat  and  breed,  p/ir.  tiie 
ground  which  a  mower  covers  with  every  stroke  of  his 
scythe.  Lake\.Penril/tObs.{Nov.g,l8g^).  n.Yks.  (R.H.H.) 
6.  A  piece  of  work.  Cum.*  7.  Phr.  (i)all(o/)  the  same 
bat,  all  the  same  sort  ;  (2)  to  do  a  thing  to  some  bat,  to  do  it 
with  some  force  or  earnestness. 

(I)  s.Not.  It's  all  of  the  same  bat,  just  a  drizzle.  The  pigs  is 
all  the  same  bat,  on'y  middlin  (J.P.K.).     (2)  Lan.  (S.W.) 

BAT,  sb.'^  Sh.I.  Lan.  Also  in  forms  baet,  bet  S.  & 
Ork.' 


S.  &  Ork.i  Lan.  Spent  the  forenoon  in  helping  son  John  thresh 
wheat  bats  at  John  Ecclcs's  barn,  Walkden  Diary  (ed.  1866)  48. 

BAT,  V.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  GIo.  Hmp.  Dev.  1.  To  strike 
with  a  stick.     Glo.,  Dev.  Horae  Siib'ecivae  (1777)  39. 

2.  To  thresh,  esp.  by  striking  the  sheaves  against  a  stone  ; 
to  beat  cotton  or  wool. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Lan.  Set  Thomas  and  John  to  bat  oats  for  bread, 
Walkden  Z)i(i>-^  (ed.  1866)37.     s.Lau.' 

Hence  Batting-stick,  sb.  a  stick  for  beating  wool  or 
cotton.    Lan.',  s.Lan.'        3.  To  press  down. 

n.Yks.  Bat  t'soil  wi  t'spead  (I.W.). 

Hence  Batting,  ppl.  adj.  ?  satisfying,  causing  repletion. 

Bnff.  Wi'  puddin  broe  or  haggles  kail.  Or  something  maks  a 
battin'  meal,  Taylor  Poems  {i-jQi)  5a. 

4.  To  fix  against  a  wall,  &c.  with  holdfasts.    Cai.^ 

5.  To  place  for  leverage. 

iv.Yks.  They  bat  wi'  ther  fit  ageean  t'fi.xtures,  Yks.  IVkly.  Post 
(Feb.  I,  1896). 

6.  With  about:  to  move  about. 

Hmp.  Old  Tigwell  keeps  batting  about  (H.R.). 

BAT-AND-BALL,  sb.  Obsol.  w.Yks.  The  game  of 
cricket.     (J.H.W.) 

IBAT-BEGGAR,  sb.    Obs.    Lan.    A  beadle. 

The  official  who  .-idministered  blows  to  the  unruly  vagrants, 
Manch.  City  Ncivs  (July  18,  1896).     ne.Lan.' 

BATCH,  s6.'  Sc.  Lakel.  Not.  Won  1.  The  quantity 
of  bread  or  flour  baked  at  one  time  ;  a  baking.  Sc.  (A.W.), 
Lakel.''  2.  Comp.   (i)  Batch-bread,  bread  made  of 

common  flour ;  bread  from  the  baker  made  in  three 
qualities  of  fineness.  Sc.  (A.W.) ;  (2)  -cake,  (a)  a  small 
cake  made  from  the  dough  left  over  in  making  a  '  batch ' 
of  bread.  Lakel.'',  s.Not.  (J.P.K.) ;  {b)  a  loaf  or  cake  of 
bread  made  in  one  portion  only.  Won  ( E.S.) ;  (3)  -carrier, 
a  miller's  carter.  Lakel.";  (4) -loaf,  a  single  loat  of '  batch- 
bread.'  Sc.  (A.W.)  3.  Vhr.  all  of  the  same  batch,  aWoi 
the  same  condition. 

s.Not.  John's  lads  are  all  of  the  same  batch  ;  there  isn't  a  good 
un  among  'em  (J.P.K.). 
4.  A  number,  quantity ;  a  set.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

JBATCH,  sb.  Sc.  A  rough  bundle  of  sticks;  an 
isolated  clump  of  ferns  or  shrubs. 

Slk.  He  cuist  the  deid  lamb  into  a  batch  o'  fern.  The  birdie  had 
its  nest  in  yon  batch  o'  slaes  (J.F.). 

BATCHELOR,  5(!>.  Glo.  A  stone  slate.  Stone  Trades 
Jrn.  (Aug.  1900).     i.q.  Bachelor,  sbl^ 

BATCHIE,  sA.  Abd.  A  card  game;  the  male  loser  in 
the  game.    (G.W.) 

BATE,  5i.*  Lan.  The  starting  line  in  jumping;  any 
line  that  marks  growth.  Manch.  City  News  (July  18,  1896). 

BATE,  sb.  Irel.  A  superior ;  the  best ;  a  dial,  form  of 
'  beat.' 

Don.  He  bought  Dinnis-a-Mechan's  Lowlan'  fiel's,  the  bate  of 
the  baronry,  for  two-score  and  three  poun's,  Cent.  Mag.  (Feb. 
igoo)  601  ;  His  bate  wasn't  to  be  got  in  the  parish  again,  Mac- 
MANUS  Bend  of  Rd.  (1898)  8. 

BATE,  f.'  Sc.  Lakel.  1.  To  cease,  abate.  Sc.  (A.W.), 
Lakel.''        2.  To  make  a  reduction  in  price.    Sc.  {A.W.) 

BATE,  V.  Wm.  To  dispute  or  contend  with.  i.q. 
Bate,  sb? 

The  Parlemen-hoos,  whore  gentlemen  gangs  to  bate  yan  anudder, 
Sullivan  Cum.  and  IVin.  (1857)  iv. 

BATEMENT,  si.  s.Lan.'  A  deduction,  an  abatement. 
See  Bate,  v.'- 

B ATEY,  adj.  n.Yks.  Of  wood  or  stone :  having 
divisions  or  strata.    (I.W.)    See  Bait,  sb.^ 

BATH,  sb.  and  v.    Sc.  Don      1.  sb.    Obs.    A  perspira- 
tion.        Dor.  I'm  all  in  a  bath  (W.C.  c.  1750). 
2.  V.  To  take  a  bath.    Sc.  (A.W.) 

BATH-BISCUIT,  sb.  n.Yks.  A  sponge  finger-biscuit. 
(I.W.) 

BATHE,  sb.    Som.    [be3c5.]    A  bath.    (W.F.R.) 

BATHERLOCK,  s6.  Abd.  A  kind  of  sea-weed.  Cf 
badderlocks. 

The  Needle-e'e  a  lay  provokes,  Sae  rife  wi'  dulse  and  bather- 
locks,  And  whare  the  sea,  wi'  eerie  soun'.  Dashes  the  dank  black 
rocks  aroun',  Cadenhead  Bon-Accord  (1853)  200. 
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BATIE,  adj.  Cld.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form  bawtie. 
Round  and  plump. 

BATTEN,  sb}    Sc.  (A.W.) 

BATTEN,  V?     Sc.  (A.W.) 

BATTER,  fb.  Ayr.  (F.J.C.)  [ba'tar.]  The  cover  of 
a  book.         '  This  book  has  lost  its  batters,'  or  '  has  red  batters.' 

Hence  Battered,  ppl.  adj.  provided  with  covers. 

A  red-battered  book. 

BATTER,  i;.'  Sc.  Cum.  Bdf.  1.  To  give  repeated 
blows.    Sc.  (A.W.),  Cum.*        2.  Of  wheat;  see  below. 

Bdf.  A  very  common  practice  is  called  battering  the  wheat,  and 
consists  in  laying  it  on  a  floor,  and  wetting  it  with  water  in  which 
some  salt  and  lime  is  mixed,  Batchelor  Agric.  (1813)  364. 

BATTER,  v.'^    Sc.  (A.W.) 

BATTERLASH,  sb.    s.Lan.'    A  pretentious  fool. 

BATTLEDORE,  sb.   3.  s.Lan.> 

BATTLEMENT,  sb.    Obs.    s.Lan.^    A  hard  struggle. 

BATTOCK,  sb.  Obs.  Lan.  A  safe  place  or  store  for 
grain. 

Got  my  mown  beams  into  barn  and  battock,  Walkden  Diary 
(ed.  1866)  39. 

BAUCH,  v.  Ayr.  (F.J.C.)  To  speak  loudly  and  noisily. 
See  BoufF. 

BAUCHAN,  sb.     Irel.    An  old  bye-road.    (S.A.B.) 

BAUD,  s6.    Sh.L    ?  An  article  of  dress.    See  below. 

I  warn  da  best  baud  is  ootermist  wi  da  grittest  pairt  o'  dem,  Sh. 
News  (Feb.  5,  1898) ;  Ance  apon  a  time,  a  wife  could  opluse 
wimmin's  sox,  or  spencers,  or  for  dat  maitter  ony  kind  o'  baud  'at 
shu  had  ta  sell  i'  da  shops  i'  da  countrie  or  in  Lerwick,  ib.  (Aug. 
14,  1897). 

BAUDMINNIE,  sb.  Gall.  A  plant  having  the  same 
medicinal  qualities  as  the  savin.  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
(1824). 

BAUKEN,  s6.    Sc.    A  bat.    Cf  backie,  sA.» 

Lnk.  He  kens.  .  .  The  mule  frae  the  mauken,  the  bird  frae  the 
bauken,  Nicholson  Idylls  (1870)  24. 

BAUKIE,  sb.    Sh.L    The  black  guillemot,  Uria  grylle. 

Like  a  sleepin'  baukie  on  a  rudderie  skerrie,  Stewart  Tales 
(1893)  4. 

BAULKY,  arfy.    Wil.    See  below. 

A  liquid  which  had  a  peculiar  taste  ;  .  .  it  was  rather  'baulky,' 
Devizes  Gaz.  (May  28,  1896)  8,  col.  3. 

BAUM-POT,  sb.  Yks.  In  phr.  in  the  baum-pot,  in 
trouble, '  in  hot  water.'    See  Balm,  sb. 

'By  gow,  lad!  tha'U  finnd  thisen  i'  t baum-pot  when  tha  gets 
hoame  ! '  An'  they  may  happen  tell  t'lad  what  he's  been  duin', 
an'  'at  his  fatther's  bahn  to  bencil  him  for't,  Yks.  IVkly.  Post 
(Jan.  2,  1897). 

BAUR,  see  Bar. 

BAVARIE,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  bavarra.  A 
great-coat. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Donal's  sword  which  he  did  carry  Beneath  his 
Hodden  Gray  Bavarra,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Dec.  27,  1902). 
Rnf.  We  war  wi'  rain  maist  drown'd  to  death,  Tho'  we  had  on 
bavaries,  Picken  Poems  (1813)  II.  124. 

BAW,  V.  s.Lan.'  To  void  excrement ;  only  used  of 
and  by  children. 

BAWBREK,  sb.  Sc.  A  kneading  trough  ;  a  baking 
board. 

We'll  mak  upon  the  bawbrek  mony  a  girdle  fu',  Edwards  ./l/orf. 
Sc.  Poets,  3rd  S.  397. 

BAWCHIN,  sb.     Stf  (G.H.H.)     i.q.  Balchin. 

BAWKEN,  sb.  Rsc.  A  lad  from  ten  to  seventeen 
years  of  age.    (S.A.B.) 

BAWL,  V.  Som.  (W.F.R.)  Also  written  bal.  1.  Of 
sheep  or  cattle  :  to  make  a  restless,  uneasy  cry  when 
suffering  from  want  of  food  or  water.  2.  Of  a  cock  :  to 
crow. 

BAWM,  i^.     Lan.    To  adorn.     (S.W.) 

BAWM.POTS,  sb.pl.    w.Yks.  (S.P.U.)     '  Calliard,'  q.  v. 
BAWTRY,  s6.     Lakel.*     In  cow/.  (i)Bawtry. Johnny, 
elderberry  wine  ;  (2)  -stick,  a  piece  of  elderwood  worn  in 
the  pocket  as  a  charm  against  witches. 

BAWTRY,  sb.      n.Lan.      i.q.   Bour-tree.     Bardsley 
Surnames  (1901)  s.v.  Bawtree. 
BAY,  sb.'^    Cum.    A  weir;   the  still  water  above   a 


weir ;  the  slack  water  on  the  inside  of  the  curve  of  a  river ; 
a  lateral  bight  in  a  river  bank  ;  the  part  of  a  stream  which 
widens  out  as  it  enters  a  lake. 

(E.W.P.);  The  hounds  took  the  water  at  the  bay,  .  .  swam 
right  down  the  whole  length  of  the  bay.  .  .  Made  down  to  the  bay 
foot,  where  it  left  the  deep  water,  Carlisle  Patriot  (Sept.  26, 
1902)  8,  col.  8. 

Hence  Bayland,  sb.  land  bordering  a  river  bight. 

Bordering  on  the  Waver  are  meadows  called  Baylands ;  the 
stream  here  forming  bights  (E.W.P.). 

BAY,  sb.^  Sc.  The  sound  caused  by  notes  of  birds. 
Giiid  Sc.  Diet.  (ed.  1897). 

BAZE,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  A  state  of  bewilderment.  See 
Baze,  v.^ 

Frf.  His  face .  .  .  He  gae  a  dight,  and  in  a  baze  Jumpt  quick  intil 
his  Sunday's  claes.  Sands  Poems  (1833)  71. 

BAZED,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Stung  by  insects.  Cuid  Sc.  Did. 
(ed.  1897). 

BAZZ,  t^.  and  5*.    n.Der.(S.B.)    [baz.]     1.  v.  To  bang, 
move  with  violence.         '  He  bazzed  up  agen  it.' 
2.  sb.    A  bang.         '  He  went  with  a  bazz  agen  it" 

BE,  V.     Sh.f.    Used  for  have. 

Sh.I.  '  Lat's  sit  nae  langer,'  I  said,  whin  I  wiz  cuttid  da  fill  o'  my 
pipe  o'  twist,  Sh.  News  (Aug.  27,  1898). 

BE,  see  By,  prep. 

BEACHIMAN,  sb.  Nrf  A  fisherman  having  a  hut  on 
the  beach,  who  fishes  oft"  the  shore  for  codling,  &c. 

It  was  Mrs.  P.  She  and  her  beachman  were  living  in  a  cottage 
at  Blackshore,  Emerson  Yarns  (1891)  67. 

BEAD-LAMBS,  s6. />/.  1  Obs.  Sc.  Part  of  a  silk-loom. 
Brown  Diet.  (1845). 

BEAGLE,  sb.     Obs.     Peb.     A  duck. 

My  beagles,  hens, .  .  Of  ducklings,  and  of  chickens  get  Of  each 
a  healthy  brood,  Lintotin  Green  (1817)  46. 

BEAK,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  (A.W.)  1.  sb.  The  nose ;  the 
face.      2.  V.  To  kiss.    3.  Of  birds:  to  attack  with  the  bill. 

BEAKER,  sb.     Nrf.     A  tumbler.     (J.Ar.) 

BEAL,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  An  opening  between  hills ;  a 
narrow  pass. 

Mumbled  over  a  number  of  hard  Gaelic  names,  descriptive  of  the 
difficult  passes,  precipices,  corries  and  beals,  through  which  .  .  . 
the  road  lay,  Scott  Leg.  Mont.  (1818)  viii. 

BEAL,  V.  Sc.  Cum.  Also  written  beil.  To  suppu- 
rate. Sc.  (A.W.),  Cai.'  Hence  Beeling,  sb.  a  festering 
sore  ;  the  throbbing  pain  of  a  sore.    Cum.* 

BEAM,  V.  Suf.  [bmi.]  To  look  sourly,  angrily, 
jealously.     (E.G.  P.) 

BEAM-SHIN'D, />/>/.  a^:  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Having  the 
shin  or  bone  of  the  leg  rising  with  a  sort  of  curve. 

BEAN,  sA.'  Sc.  Cum.  Shr.  Sur.  1.  In  comp.  (i) 
Bean-eater,  the  short-tailed  field-mouse.  Sur.  (T.S.C.)  ; 
(2)  -pessum,  bean  straw.  Shr.'  (s.v.  Pessum.)  2.  Phr. 
(i)  to  be  at  or  on  the  beans  of,  to  scold,  find  fault  with  ;  to 
criticize  severely  ;  (2)  tojtnd  no  beans,  obs.,  see  below. 

(i)  Cum.*  T'auld  snarlin'  thing,  he's  alius  at  t'bianso'  ivrybody, 
Penrith  Obs.  (Nov.  16,  1897).  (2)  Lnk.  The  greater  part,  both 
of  Ministers  and  Professors,  give  but  the  old  price,  and  find  no 
beans  in  Prelacy,  nor  get  a  sufficient  ground  to  state  their  suffer- 
ings upon,  on  this  side  of  black  Popery,  as  long  as  they  have 
either  soul  or  conscience  to  mortgadge  in  the  case,  Walker  in 
Biog.  Prcsb.  (ed.  1827)  I.  277. 

BEAN,  56.2     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)     i.q.  Bean,  sb.'^ 

BEAN,  sb.^  Cum.*  Also  in  form  beanny.  A  lean 
horse. 

BEAN,  V.    Cum.*   To  make  a  charge  against ;  to  abuse. 

BEAN-GOOSE,  sb.  Obs.  Cum.*  The  brent  goose, 
Bernicla  brenta. 

BEAR,  sb.  Sc.  In  comb.  (1)  Bear-barrel,  (a)  whisky  ; 
(b)  a  festival  to  celebrate  the  '  stocking '  of  the  '  bear' ;  (2) 
•buntling,  a  bird,  see  below  ;  (3)  -land,  in  phr.  to  go 
through  the  bear-land  with  a  person,  to  go  through  all  the 
particulars  of  a  quarrel,  &.C.  with  him;  (4)  -meal  wife,  a 
woman  who  cannot  pay  what  she  owes  ;  (5)  -reet,  (a)  land 
which  has  borne  a  crop  of '  bear '  in  the  previous  year  ;  (b) 
the  first  crop  after  'bear';  (6)  -reet  crop,  see  (5,  6) ;  (7) 
•seed,  the  season  of  sowing  '  bear,'  or  of  preparing  the 
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land  for  it ;  (8)  -seed  bird,  the  yellow  wagtail,  Motacilta 
Rail. 

(I,  a^  Sc.  The  reapers  were  treated  to  the  bear-barrel — not  to 
alo,  but  the  finer  juice  of  bear,  the  spirit  of  John  Barleycorn, 
ii\l-\BVRioti  Piiii  A iiltl  Scot.  11887")  147-  {l>)  ^"-  Only  few  can 
now  remember  that  before  the  grand  concluding  festi\'al  of  tlie 
antwmn  season  came  round,  a  kind  of  snack  or  foretaste  of  ils 
ampler  form  was  the  custom,  now  grown  obsolete,  on  nearly 
every  farm.  It  marked  the  stooking,  that  is  the  gathering  into 
stocks,  of  the  barley  hanest  ;  and  the  celebration  of  that  event 
was  known  as  "The  Bear  Barrel,'  ib.  Fiirtli  in  Field  11894")  7. 
(2)  Gall.  Birds  as  large  as  thrushes,  and  somewhat  like  them  in 
pUimaee  ;  common  amongst  grain,  particularly  beer,  when  grow- 
ing, Mactaogart  Eiicycl.  (i824\  (.3")  Sc.  (Jam.)  (4)  Ags.  (/A.) 
(5,  a^  Cai.'  (4^  Bnff.  Ai^iiic.  Surv.  App.  49  (Jam.).  (6)  ne.Sc. 
The  lea  was  ploughed  and  sown  with  oats.  This  crop  was  called 
the  'ley  crap.'  The  ne.\t  crop  was  also  of  oats,  and  was  named 
the  -yaavel  crap.'  At  times  a  second  'yaavel'  was  taken.  The 
land  was  then  manured  and  sown  with  here.  The  crop  which 
followed  was  the  'bar-reet  crap,'  and  was  of  oats.  Then  came 
the  second  '  bar-reet  crap,' and  last  of  all  the  '  waarshe  crap,' 
Gregor  Flk  Lore  1,1881)  179.  (7)  Sc.  (Jam.)  Cai.>  At  'e  bear 
seed.  Frf.  To  muck  the  riggs  in  ilka  field.  In  the  barseed,  e'er 
they  were  tilled,  Piper  of  Peebles  (,17941  5.      (8)  Lth.,  Rxb.  (Jam.") 

BEAR,  V.  Sc.  Ken.  Som.  1.  In  phr.  bear  the  bell. 
Ken.  (G.B.)        2.  With  off:  of  rain  :  to  hold  oft'. 

Som.  The  rain  do  bear  off,  but  I  do  think  we  shall  ha'  wet  v^W.  F.  R.  \ 
3.  Obs.  To  go  to. 

Slk.  He  ken'd  na  what  length  it  might  bear,  Hogg  Poems  (ed. 
1865")  288. 

BEARD,  V.    Gall.    To  rub  with  the  beard. 

Beardin  the  lasses— The  art  men  have  of  rubbing  their  beards 
on  the  cheeks  of  the  girls  ;  those  men  who  have  the  stoutest  brush 
are  the  best  bearders,  Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824). 

Hence  Bearder,  sb.,  see  above. 

BEARDIE,  sb.  Sc.  (Jam.)  The  three-spined  stickle- 
back, Gaslerostetis  trac/iiiiiis. 

BEARDOC,  s6.  Gall.  i.q.  Beardie,  s6.'  Mactaggart 
Eiicycl.  (1824). 

BEARE,  see  Bier. 

JBEAR-STAKE,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  piece  of  wood  used 
to  guide  the  driving-belt  of  a  pulley.     (J.W.) 

BEAST-MARKET,  s6.   n.Yks.  A  cattle-market.  (I.W.) 

BEAT,  s6.'  and  v.  Sc.  Som.  1.  sb.  A  stroke  ;  a 
blow  ;  a  contusion.     n.Sc.  (Jam.)  2.  v.    In  comb,  with 

prep,  and  adv.  (i)  Beat  into,  to  cause  to  comprehend. 
Sc.  (A.VV.) ;  (2)  —  out,  (a)  to  eat  pasture  very  close. 
Som.  (W.F.R.) ;  (b)  to  'thrash  out'  an  argument,  &c. 
Sc.  (A.W.)  3.  Phr.  beatl/ie  badger,  a  game,  .'the  same 
as  '  bannet-fire.'    Fif.  (Jam.) 

BEAT,  sb.'    Lakel.'    i.q.  Beat,  sb.^ 

BE ATEJH,  ppl.  adj.    Obs.    Sc.    Bruised. 

Slg.  Some  cripple  sair,  wi'  beaten  feet,  Wyse  Siigs,  (1829)  III. 40. 

BEATER,  sb.  War.^  Wor.  (H.K.)  An  oblong  piece 
of  wood  or  leather  fastened  on  the  thigh  to  afford  protec- 
tion when  the  breast-plough  is  used  with  the  blade 
slightly  sloping  or  in  a  horizontal  position. 

BEATTOCKS,  sb.  pi.    Wgt.     Mashed  potatoes. 

'What  dae  ee  get  tae  yer  breakfast?'  '  Beattocks,'  Fraser 
Ilig/uu'ii  (1877")  366. 

BEAUTIFUL,  ad/.    Sc.  (A.W.) 

BEAVER,  sb.    e.Suf.    Meaning  unknown. 

Deceased  was  a  'beaver'  in  the  Beccles  tannery,  e.Siif.  Gas. 
(Sept.  5,  1899)  Suppl.,  col.  4. 

BEBBING-FULL,  rtf/y.  Gail.  Of  the  tide  :  high.  Mac- 
taggart EiiQ'cl.  (1824).     i.q.  Bib,  v. 

BZCAU,prei.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

BECK,  sA.»  Sc.  Lakel.  1.  A  brook.  Dmf.  (A.W.) 
2.  In  coiup.  (i)  Beck-bessy,  the  water-ouzel,  Ciiiclus 
aqiiatictis.  Cum." ;  (2)  -steps,  stepping-stones  over  a 
'beck.'  Lakel. ^  Cum.*  3.  In  phr.  all  the  land  between 
the  beck  and  the  felts,  a  wide  extent  of  land.     Lakel.* 

BECK,  sb.'^  and  v.  Sc.  Dur.  Cum.  1.  sb.  The  cry  of 
grouse. 

Gall.  '  Bick-beck-binin',' Frae  cock  an' hen,  Galloviciian  (1901) 
II.  145.     Cum." 
2.  V.  To  call  as  one  grouse  to  another ;  to  imitate  the 
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call  of  grouse ;  with  duum :  to  call  grouse.  w.Dur.', 
Cum.* 

BECK,  sb.^  I. Ma.  The  seat  or  bench  of  a  boat  on 
which  the  rowers  sit. 

Sittin  wondrin  on  the  beck,  and  the  oars  dropped  from  me, 
Bkown  Doctor  (1887)  19  ;   Manx  beck,  a  bench  in  a  boat  (S.M.". 

BECK,  sb.*  Glo.  The  name  of  a  particular-sized  roof- 
ing-slate.    Stone  Trades  Jrn.  (Aug.  1900). 

BECKALLAND  sb.  Lakel.  n.Lan.  A  strip  of  land  on 
the  further  side  of  a  stream  belonging  to  the  owner  of 
the  hither  side.     (C.W.D.) 

BECKHAMPTON-GREYCRO-W,  sb.  Wil.  The 
hooded  crow,  Corvns  comix.    Thl'rn  Birds  (1870)  86. 

BED,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  Lin. 
Nrf.  Dor.  Dev.  1.  sb.  In  coinp.  (i)  Bed-ale,  ale  given 
by  newlj'-niarricd  people  at  their  house-warming;  (2) 
•board,  a  board  in  front  of  a  box-bed  ;  (3)  bound,  (4)  -fast, 
bedridden  ;  (5)  -gown  or  Beggon,  \a)  a  nightdress  ;  (6)  a 
woman's  short  cotton  jacket ;  (6)  -hilling,  a  coverlet ; 
a  rug;  (7)  -place,  a  bed;  (8)  -ring,  a  curtain-ring;  (9) 
■straw,  in  phr.  to  live  on  one's  bedstraiv,  to  be  thin  and 
hungrj'-looking ;  (10)  stricken,  see  (4);  (11)  -twilt,  a 
quilt ;  (12)  -twitch,  a  piece  of  wood  used  to  tighten  the 
cords  of  a  cord-bed. 

(i)  n.Dev.  Home  Siibsecivae  (1777")  35.  (2)  Frf.  To  this  day 
they  crawl  over  their  bed-board  for  the  last  time,  Barrie  ToiiiDiy 
(1896)  xxvii.  131  Rxb.  Here  was  a  bed-bound  listener  ready  to 
hand,  and  eager  withal  to  hear,  Hamilton  Outlaws  1,1897)  '56- 
(4)  e.Dur.i,  Dor.  (E.C.M.")  (5,  n)  Sc.  (,A.\V.),  s.Lan.'  (*)  I.Ma. 
in  old  times,  when  a  young  woman  got  an  oil  print  beggon, 
and  a  checkered  apron  on  her,  she  was  full  rigged  (S.M.). 
6)  s.Lan.'  (7")  Dur.  He  can  find  a  bit  bed  place  where  he  likes, 
Guthrie /fiV/y /■(?;;«;(  (1900)  58.  (8)  s.Lan.'  (9)  e.Dur.',  ne.Lin. 
(E.S.)  (10)  Nrf.  She  be  bed-stricken,  can't  move,  Lo)igiiia)i' s 
Mag.  (Oct.  1903)  518.      (II)  n.Yks.  (I.'W.)     (12)  Cum." 

2.  Y'hr.  to  get  her  bed,  ioYie  confined.  s.Lan.'  3.  The 
foundation  wood  of  a  cart.  Dor.'  (s.v.  Waggon.)  4.  The 
forequarter  of  mutton  without  the  shoulder.  Dev.  Reports 
Provinc.  (July  1902).  5.  v.  To  lay  a  stone  evenly;  to  lie 
flat,  close.    Sc.  (A.W.) 

BEDDING,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  (A.W.)  An  old  custom  of 
putting  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  bed. 

BEDERAL,  sb.  Ant.  (S.A.B.)  A  maimed  or  crippled 
person,     i.q.  Bedrel. 

BEDLAM,  56.  w.Yks.  (B.K.)  1.  A  pig's  liver  fried 
with  onions.  2.  A  social  '  stir  '  at  which  the  chief  item 
of  fare  is  a  pig's  liver  fried  with  onions. 

BEDOWN,  adv.  and  prep.  Obs.  Edb.  Down,  down- 
wards. 

Bedown  his  throat  had  learn'd  to  hirsle,  Fergusson  Poems 
(1773)  186,  ed.  1785. 

BEDSHANK,  sb.    Lth.  (Jam.)    Buttermilk. 

BEDSTONE,  sb.  Dmf.  The  circular  slate  used  in  the 
game  of '  beds.'    Wallace  Schoolmaster  (1899)  344. 

BEDUNDERED,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Stupefied,  con- 
founded.    See  Dunder,  v.'^ 

BEE,  ib.  Sc.  Lakel.  Sus.  Dor.  Som.  In  comp.  (i)  Bee- 
cote,  a  cover  of  straw  or  fern  to  put  over  a  bee-hive;  (2) 
•eater,  (ml  the  great  titmouse,  Frt;«s»/rt7or;  (A)  the  spotted 
fly-catcher,  Musicapa  grisola ;  (3)  -flower,  (a)  the  bee- 
orchis,  Ophrys  apifera  ;  (A)  the  Bokkara  clover,  Melilotus 
alba;  (4)  -hackle,  see  (i)  ;  (5)  •stack,  a  hive;  (6)  •stone, 
a  stone  on  which  the  hive  is  set ;  (7)  -'s-wisp,  a  wild  bees' 
nest  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

(i)  Lakel. ^(2a,i)  Cuin.«  (3,0^  Dor.  (E.C.M.)  (i)  Cum.*  (4)  Som. 
("W.F.R.)  (51  w.Sus.  Gordon  Vill.  ami  Doctor  (1897)  253.  (6) 
Gall.  Mactaggart  fi/cvf/.  (1824 \     (7)  Cai.' 

BEEBAWBABBETY,  sb.     Per.     A  game. 

If  they  weicna  formin'  a  ring  an'  coa.xin'  him  tae  play  '  Bee- 
baw-babbct3','  the  young  hizzies,  Aitken  Eiiochdhii    1901)  28. 

JBEEDS,  sb.  Bdf  (B.K.)  A  wooden  collar  put  on 
a  horse  to  keep  it  from  biting  itself 

BEEFER,  .s/).     Sc.  (A.W.) 

BEEFSTEAK-PLANT,  sb.  w.Yks.  (S.K.C.)  The 
begonia. 

BEEFY,  see  Biffy. 
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BEEK,  v.^     Sh.I.     To  bathe  ;  to  foment. 

A'm  beekit  da  cut  vvi"  lue  waiter,  Sfi.  News  (Aug.  28,  1897). 

BEEK,!/.^    S.Ayr,     [bik.]     To  add  fuel  to  fire.    (M.J.F.) 

BEEK,  V?  Irel.  To  crown  with  the  last  layer;  a/ig. 
use  of  beak,  s6.' 

n.Ir.  Wan  thing  wis  wantin',  till  beek  the  ambition  that  glow'd 
in  their  hearts,  Lays  and  Leg.  (1884)  80. 

BEEL,  V.  and  sb.  Cai.'  1.  v.  Of  cattle  :  to  collect 
them  to  a  spot  suitable  for  passing  the  night  in  the  open 
air.  Cf.  bail,  v.  2.  sb.  A  place  at  which  cattle  are 
collected  to  spend  the  night  in  the  open. 

BEELD,  s6.  Obs.  Fif  Also  written  beild.  An  image. 
Germ. '  Bild.' 

Pu'pits  and  beelds  are  hackit  sma',  Tennant  Papisliy  (1827) 
184  ;  '  That  cowl'd  and  girdlet  fither  [company]  .  .  .  Ran  throu' 
the  Hey-kirk  hither  thither,  Huggin'  their  beilds  and  banes,  i'6.  188. 

BEER,  ii.i  3  (I).     Sc.  (A.W.) 

BEERACH,  sb.  Cai.'  [biTax-]  A  string  which  ties  a 
cow's  tail  lo  her  leg  during  milking-time. 

BEESE,  adj.     sw.Lan.  (H.M.)    Warm,  comfortable. 

BEEST.  pret.     Cai.'     Had  to,  was  compelled  to. 

JBEEST,  .«6.  w.Yks.'  \n  phr.  to  give  beesl  of  a  business, 
&c.,  to  relinquish  it.     [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 

BEESWEET,  i-6.  Sur.  [bJswIt.]  A  donkey.  Son  of 
Marshes  On  Sur.  Hills  (1891)  24. 

BEET,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  1.  v.  With  up  :  to  mend  by 
addition  so  as  to  prevent  waste  or  diminution.  Cai.' 
The  same  word  as  boot,  si.^        2.  sb.  pi.    Needful  things. 

Sc.  Sell  hawkie,  minnie.  And  buy  the  beets  to  me,  Chambers 
Sags.  (1829)  11.588. 

BEETLE,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  In  phr.  to  ride  the  beetle,  to 
go  afoot.     Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  409,  ed.  1876. 

BEETLE-BEE,  sb.     Slk.     A  humming  beetle. 

List  when  the  beetle-bee's  bugle  comes  near  ye,  Hogg  Poems 
(ed.  1865)  413. 

IBEETON,  s6.     Sc.     See  below. 

Hushie-ba,  burdie  beeton  !  Your  mainmie's  gane  to  Seaton, 
Chambers  Rhvmes  (ed.  18701  13. 

BEFFER,'see  Beaver,  s6.' 

BEG,  V.     Yks.        1.  With  off:  to  cry  off. 

n.Yks.  Ah  begg'd  off  about  t'rent  ^I.W.\ 

2.  With  on :  to  regain  a  lost  situation,  Sec,  by  begging. 
Yks.  (J.W.)  >       \    y       &^    ^ 

BEGGAR,  V.  Sh.I.  Yks.  Not.  Lin.  Used  as  a  mild 
imprecation. 

Sh.I,  A'm  begger  d  an  dat's  no  da  maist  sensible  argiment  'at 
A'm  heard  aboot  da  kye  an'  da  hill  yet,  Sh.  News  (Feb.  19,  1898). 
n.Yks.  (I.W.)     s.Not.  Beggar  the  thing  !  (J.P.K.)     s.Lin.fT.H.R!) 

BEGGARATION,  sb.  Cum.  That  which  causes 
beggary. 

Sec  prices  ur  fair  beggaration  ;  I'll  niver  tak  sebben  (shillings), 
Richardson  TAuld  Farmer  {i&-]i)  ;    (E.W.P.) 

BEGGARLY -SCOT,  sb.  Obs.  Cum.  The  game  of 
'Scotch  and  English,'  q.v. 

The  game  called  Beggarly  Scot  exhibits  a  striking  view  of  the 
free-booting  practices  of  the  former  border  inhabitants,  Jollie 
Sketch  (1811)  44. 

BEGGAR-WEED,  sb.  (i).  Bdf.  Batchelor  Agric. 
(1813)  325. 

BEGIN,  V.  Sc.  War.  1.  With  of-,  to  attack,  assail ; 
to  be  the  aggressor.  War.^  2.  Phr.  begin  us,  say 
grace  for  us  ;  a  request  to  the  minister.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

BEGRUDGE,!/,  and  sb.    Sh.I.  Cor.      L  v.  To  'ill-wish.' 

Cor.    That   peg   was  begruged    thee,    thas   the   way  a   wudn' 
thrive,  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  IV.  Eiig.  (1865)  3I9j  ed.  1896. 
2.  sb.  Suspicion. 

Sh.I.  Sell  doo,  Bawby,  if  ye  hae  ony  begrudge  o'  her,  S/i.  News 
(■June  2,  1900). 

BEGYANE,  ppl.  adj.  Lakel.^  Taken  aback.  See 
Begone. 

BEHAUD,  V.  Frf  To  recognize.  A  dial,  form  and 
use  of 'behold.' 


Ou  ay  !    1  behad  ye  noo  ;  wisna  yer  mither  henwife  at   Dun  1 
Inglis  Oor  Ain  Fulli  '1895^  227. 
BEHINT.rtf/jy  and /.;-</.   Sc.  Yks.    \.  adv.  anA prep.   Be- 
.ft-     ^,'^^,'A^)        2.  (..rfi-.   Of  a  watch  or  clock  r  slow. 


n.Yks.  (I.W.) 


BEHOPES,  sb.  pi.  Nrf.  (S.P.H.)  Expectations, 
'hopes.' 

BEIGH,  V.    Ayr.     To  cough.     Cf.  baichie,  v. 

Kittled  every  throat  and  made  me  beigh,  as  I  had  the  keenk- 
host.  Service  Dr.  Dugiiid  (ed.  1887)  88. 

BEIK,  5/).     n.Sc.  (Jam.)     Trifles,     i.q.  Bike,  s6.' 

BEIL,  BEILD,  see  Beal,  v.,  Beeld. 

BEIN,  adj.  and  v.    Sc.  (Jam.)    Also  written  bene. 

1.  adj.   Eager,     i.q.  Bien. 

Lth.  Peoplearesaid  tobebein  uponanything  theyarevery  fondof. 

2.  Water-tight.         Lnk.  A  bein  cask. 

3.  V.  To  render  comfortable. 

Rxb.  A  house  is  said  to  be  bein'd  when  thoroughly  dried. 

BEING,  see  Bing,  sb? 

BEING  AS  HOW,  phr.     Sc.  (A.W.)     Seeing  that. 

JBEINSH,  f.  and  s6.  Cum.  To  run  headlong  ;  also  as 
sb.  a  violent  push,  a  sudden  motion.  Linton  Lake  Cy. 
(1864)  297. 

JBEIST,  sb.    Glo.  (H.S.H.)    A  rabbit-hole. 

BELADY,  BELAKIN(S,  see  Byrlady,  Byrlakin(s. 

BELAY,  V.    Obs.     Frf.    To  overcome. 

Push  boldly  and  win  the  dear  maid.  Perhaps  in  the  end  she'll 
agree.  The  lass  that's  o'er  easy  be-laid,  Shou'd  ne'r  be  the  part- 
ner for  me,  Morison  Poems  (1790)  122. 

BELB,  see  Belve. 

BELBEVAR,  v.     Abd.     ?  To  puzzle. 

I  kend  a  chiel  had  twa  sweethearts,  And  whilk  to  tak  he  fairly 
was  belbevar't,  RoBB  Sugs.  (1852)  165. 

BELDER-KITE,  sb.  Lakel.  Used  of  a  person  who 
has  eaten  or  drunk  too  much.  Penrith  Obs.  (Nov.  30, 
1897)- 

BELDRUM,  sb.  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)  Also  in  form  bil- 
druni.     The  water  hemlock,  Oenanthe  crocafa. 

BELEDDY,  see  Byrlady. 

BELI-PILTOCK,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  bellya-.  A 
half-grown  piltock.    Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  22. 

BELK,  V.'  Lakel.  With  into :  to  go  about  a  piece  of 
work  with  great  energy.     Penrith  Obs.  (Nov.  23,  1897). 

BELKER,  sb.  Lakel*  Anything  large  of  its  kind. 
See  Belk,  i'.= 

BELKING-FULL,  phr.  Lakel.  Full  to  repletion. 
Penrith  Obs.  (Nov.  23,  1897).     Cum.* 

BELKY,  see  Bellicon. 

BELL,  sb.^  and  v.  Sc.  Lan.  1.  sb.  The  town-crier; 
also  in  conip.  Bell-man.  Abd.  (G.W.)  2.  Phr.  to  let 
the  bells  down,  to  drink  cautiously  after  a  heavy  orgie. 
s.Lan.'        3.  v.  To  swell  out. 

Slk.  Bell'd  her  cheek  wi'  the  briny  faem,  Hogg  Poems  (ed. 
1865)  128. 

BELL,  sb.^    Sc.  (Jam.)   A  white  mark  on  a  horse's  face. 

BELL,  see  Belve. 

tBELLANDlNE,  sb.     Slk.     A  broil,  squabble. 

There  are  the  chaps  alraidy  watching  to  hae  a  bellandine  wi' 
thee,  Hogg  Winter  Ev.  Tales  (1820)  I.  267  (Jam.\ 

BELLA-RINGTAIL,  sb.  Nhb.'  (s.v.  Nanny-ring-tail.) 
The  redstart,  Ruticilla  phoenicurus. 

BELhAS'D,  ppl.  adj.  Lakel.*  Exhausted,  out  of  breath, 
i.q.  Bellows,  v. 

IBELLAVEN,  s6.  m.Yks.'  In  phr.  to  give  bellaven,  to 
treat  with  violence  ;  to  beat. 

Thou  gives  that  door  bellaven,  going  in  and  out.  Give  him  bella- 
ven — he  desen'es  it. 

tBELLERSOUND,  adj.    n.Lan.    As  sound  as  a  bell. 

'  Naa,  et's  reet,  et's  bellersound  a  sewer.'  Heard  used  by  one 
person  only  (W.H.H.). 

BELLES-TOPPER,  sb.     I. Ma.     A  black  top-hat. 

In  the  last  generation  some  of  the  Manx  women  wore  men's 
hats  ;  my  grandmother  was  married  in  one  of  these  Belles  toppers 
(S.M.). 

~  tBELLHAUR,  sb.    Obs.    n.Ir.    A  beadle.    (J.S.) 

BELLIBUCHT,  sb.     Gall.     See  below. 

Curious  hollows  in  the  sides  of  some  hills,  not  running  in  the 
longitude  way,  as  hollows  mostl}'  do,  b\tt  the  contrary,  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824')  6r. 

BELLIE-MANTIE,  5i.  Cld.  (Jam.)  Thegame  of  blind- 
man's-buft'. 
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BELLIMENT,  sb.     Cum."     Sec  below. 

'An  impertinent  brazen  bcUimcnt,'  is  an  expression  commonly 
applied  to  etiiidrcTi.  when  found  out  in  any  mischief. 

BELLOND, />/>/.  rtf^.    w.Dur.'     i.q.  Bellaned,  1. 

JBELLONIE,  sb.  Ayr.  (Jam.)  A  noisy,  brawling 
woman. 

BELLOT,  V.  Som.  (W.F.R.)  [belat-l  To  bellow, 
bluster;  to  cause  a  disturbance.     Cf.  bellock. 

BELLOWS,  V.     Midi.     To  strike.     Cf.  bellisfe. 

He  had  the  whip-stock  oop  to  bellows  me  over  the  head  wi't, 
Bartram  People  ofClofiloit  (1897)  188. 

BELLOWS-BREAM,  sb.  Sur.  A  species  of  bream  ; 
see  below. 

Those  who  are  tamiliar  with  the  substantial  hou'^chold  imple- 
ments called  bellows,  may  form  some  idea  of  the  size  and  appear- 
ance of  a  good-sized  bream,  one  of  the  two  varieties  having 
received  the  local  appellation  of '  bellows'  bream,  Son  of  Marshes 
On  Shi:  Hills  (1891)  250. 

BELL-POT,  sb.  Ess.  The  coot,  Galliitiila  chloropus. 
Longman's  Mag.  (May  1898)  68. 

JBELLRAIVE,  v.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  To  rove  about ;  to  be 
unsteady;  to  act  hastily  and  without  consideration. 

BELLSTER,  sb.  Sur.  (T.S.C.)  [be-lst3(r).]  A  bell- 
ringer. 

BELLUMS,  sb.    Abd.     [be'lamz.]     A  boys'  game. 

When  wearied  wi'  ramblin',  we  finished  the  splore,  Wi'  a  game 
at  the  '  Bellums,'  or  '  Buflet  the  Boar,'  Anderson  Rhymes  (ed. 
1867)  79. 

BELLY,  sb.  and  v.    Sc.  Lakel.  Lan.  Lin.  War.  Cor. 

1.  sb.  In  comp.  (i)  Belly-band,  the  string  fastened  to  the 
standard  of  a  kite  ;  (2)  -baster,  a  blow  given  by  falling 
flat  on  the  water  when  diving;  (3)  -blind,  stone  blind; 
(4)  -dreawt  or  -droight,  a  draught  of  ale;  thirst;  (51 
•god,  a  glutton  ;  (6)  -muck,  rubbish  ;  (7)  -wash,  poor,  thin 
liquid  food. 

(i,  2)  War.  (W.H.C.)  (3)  Sc.  An  auld  belly-blind  man  was 
sittin'  there,  Kinloch  Ballads  (1827)  24.  (4)  s.Lan.'  (5)  Sc. 
(A.W.),  Lakel. 2  (6)  Cor.  Give  en  somethin'  better  to  lay  hold 
■pon  than  his  poor  bally-muck  o'  religion,  Phillpotts  Piophels 
(1897)  277.     (7)  S.Lin.  (T.H.R.) 

2.  V.   With  out:  to  project. 

Lakel.  That  hoose  wo  bellys  oot  a  lot  mair  ner  I  like,  Peinitli 
Obs.  (Nov.  9,  1897). 

JBELLYRIVE,  s6.  Sc.  A  great  feast;  a  social  gather- 
ing.    n.Sc.  (W.G.),  Cai.» 

BELLYWIND,  s*.  Hmp.  The  traveller's  joy,  C/e;;«a//s 
Vilalba.     (H.R.) 

BELONG,  t/.  Dur.  Lan.  1.  To  own,  possess.  s.Lan.* 
2.  To  reside  at ;  to  hail  from.  e.Dur.'  3.  To  happen, 
occur. 

s.Lan.' '  He  knows  what  things  belungs.'  Said  of  a  well-informed 
man. 

BELOW,  V.  Per.  Fif.  (Jam.)  In  phr.  to  below  oneself, 
to  demean  oneself. 

BELSHACH,  sb.  Sc.  (Jam.)  A  contemptuous  term 
for  a  child. 

BELSHIE,  adj.     Cld.  (Jam.)     Fat  and  small. 

tBELSTRACHT,  adv.  w.Sc.  (Jam.  Stippl.)  Prostrate, 
headlong.     [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 

BELT,  v.*  Sc.  (Jam.)  To  come  forward  with  a  sudden 
spring. 

BELT,  v.^  s.Lan.'  [belt.]  To  cry  out,  make  a  loud 
noise. 

BELTAN,  sb.    Sc.    Meaning  unknown. 

Dmb.  Through  the  snow-choked  air,  like  husky  horn,  A  voice 
but  now  was  o'er  the  beltan  borne,  .Salmon  Gotvoe/ean  (1868,  47. 

JBELTON,  ?  sb.  or  ad/.  w.Yks.  Said  of  a  cow  '  hovcn  ' 
or  swollen  in  the  body.  (C.W.H.)  [Not  known  to  our 
other  correspondents.] 

BELTUTE,  sb.  Cum.*  Also  in  form  baltute.  The 
coot,  Gallinula  chloropus. 

BELVE,;^.  Wm.  Also  in  forms  belb,  bell.  Of  char  or 
perch:  to  circulate  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Some  char  have  been  seen  helving  in  the  Lake  (C.W. D.)  ; 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  very  few  char  have  been  seen 
at  the  top  during  the  summer  months,  while  they  were  'belbing' 
in  hundreds  at  the  low  end,  IViii.  Gazelle  (,Oct.  4,  1902)  6,  col.  i. 


IBELVET,  s6.  w.Yks."  ?  An  article  of  woman's  dress. 
?  Misprint  for  velvet. 

Shoo  flung  on  by  muh  i'  her  fiiadcd  belvet  as  if  shood  niv\-er  bin 

raancd  on,  22. 

BEMEAN,  j<.»  Chs.  Cor.  Chs.  (F.R.C.)  Cor.  Hunt 
Pop.  Rom.  IV.  Eng.  (1865)  57,  ed.  1896. 

BEMENT,  V.     Sc.     To  render  demented. 

Bnff.  Nae  furrin  gacn  rhicl  shud  hac  sae  bemcntit  tli'  young 
lasses  o'  my  time,  Abil.  IVklv.  Free  Press  (May  17,  1902  . 

BEMMLE,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  An  ill-made  man  ;  a  bad 
walker.     Mactaggart  Eucycl.  (1824). 

BEN,  see  Benjy. 

BENA-HOOSE-'OMAN,  sb.     Abd.    A  parlourmaid. 

Aw  wis  hearin'  ye're  aye  gyaun  o\verb3'e  t'  Easty's  eftcr  the 
ben-a-hoose  'oman,  Abd.  IVklv.  Free  Press  i  Aug.  29,  1903). 

BEN-BODKIN,  A-*.  Obsol.  e.Suf.  (F.H.)  A  name  for 
the  first  finger. 

BENCHER,  sb.    s.Wor.    An  idler  at  a  public-house. 

Thee  best  a  riglar  bencher,  thee'st  wcared  thy  breeches  out 
a  sittin'  o'  the  public-'ouse  bench  (H.K.). 

BEND,  sb.^  Per.  (G.W.)  Also  in  form  bender.  A 
silly,  foppish  fellow  ;  a  '  booser.' 

BEND,  V.  Yks.  Ess.  1.  In  phr.  to  bend  the  face,  to 
wrinkle  the  face  preparatory  to  crying. 

Ess.  You  mawn't  bend  your  face  at  the  lady.     He  bent  his  httle 
face  and  hollered  (J.G.B.). 
2.  With  under:  to  carry. 

n.Yks.  He  carried  as  mi>nn3'  sticks  j'ani  as  he  could  bend  under 
(I.W.^. 

BENDER,  sb.  Nrf  The  slick  used  in  playing  '  kitty- 
pussy.'     Emerson  Son  of  Fens  (1892)  280. 

BENDY-LEATHER,  sb.     Lakel.^     See  Bend,  sb.'' 

BENEATH,  v.  Lakel.  Pemitli  Obs.  (Nov.  16,  1897). 
Cum." 

BENEFIT,  sA.    War.3     In  phr.  oJ(/q/'6««?/?/,  see  below. 

A  contributor  may  be  out  of  benefit  for  other  reasons  than  arrear 
of  subscription — ex.  gr.  he  may,  in  a  long  sickness,  have  received 
full-pay,  half-pay,  and  quarter-pay  successively  for  the  periods 
prescribed  in  the  rules,  and  then  he  might  be  either  permanently, 
or  for  a  fixed  period,  out  of  benefit  for  the  'same  sickness.' 

BENEFIT-MAN,  sb.  Gall.  A  farm-labourer  who 
receives  part  of  his  wages  in  kind.     (A.W.) 

BENGIE,  V.  and  sb.    Sc.     See  below. 

Sc.  The  confidently  careless  young  man,  taken  unawares,  would 
have  found  himself  snatched  up  by  sinewy  hands,  and  violently 
bengied  [in  the  harvest  field]  before  his  mistress' eyes,  GooHlVds, 
(1879)  348.  Fif.  A  field  that  is  cutting  is  sacred  to  the  shearers, 
and  whoso  trespasses  must  pay  the  penalty  of  'bengie' — that  is, 
he  .  .  .  may  be  seized  heel  and  crop,  and  bumped  upon  the  stubble 
until  he  ...  is  tender,  unless  there  is  a  compounding  for  money, 
Meldrum  Grey  Mantle  (1896)  103. 

BENLIN,  sb.  Cai.'  A  long,  light  stone,  slung  in  the 
loops  of  the  '  Simmons  '  on  a  thatched  or  '  divot '  roof. 

BENLINS,  nrfi'.  Sc.  Towards  the  interior  of  a  house, 
&c.    See  Ben,  sb.' 

Lnk.  Jee't  the  door,  and  benlins  peepin'  Speer't  was  I  there, 
Stkuthers  Poel.  Tales  (1838)  8t. 

BENNER-GOWAN,  sb.  Dmf.  The  garden  feverfew, 
Pyrelhruin.     Wallace  Sclioolniasler  (1899)  344. 

BENNY,  5^-.  Som.  (W.F.R.)  [be-ni.]  A  stickleback ; 
a  minnow. 

BENNY-ANN,  sb.  s.Lan.'  Also  in  form  banny-ann. 
A  makeshift  or  odd  and  end  meal ;  used  allrib.  See 
Banian-day. 

BENONST,  rt(/z'.    n.Ir.     Unawares  ;' beknownst.' 

Thought  they  could  swape  us  benonst  down  below.  Lays  ami 
Leg.  (1884)  55. 

BENSIE,  V.  Abd.  (Jam.)  To  strike  impetuously. 
See  Bense.  sb.^ 

BENSON-SHAKES,  sb.  pi.     Oxf     The  ague. 

The  unhealthiness  of  Benson  is,  or  was,  I  am  told,  expressed  by 
a  common  saying,  'the  Benson  shakes,'  i.e.  ague,  Pearman 
Hist.  Bensiui^lon,  127. 

BENSTEAD,  sb.    e.Suf    A  road  or  causeway. 

A  passenger.  .  .  was  walking  along  the  'benstead'  —  the  road 
leading  from  the  railw,-iy  station  past  the  mills  to  Mettingham, 
c.Sii/.  Gaselle  (Sept.  5,  1899)  Siippl.,  col.  i. 
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BENT,  sb}  Cum."  High  pasture;  moor;  a  sandy 
hillock  covered  with  '  bent.' 

BENT,  sb.''    s.Lan.'     Meaning,  application. 

Aw  couldno'  catch  tli'  bent  ov  his  talk, 

BENTINGTIME,  sb.  Glo.  i.q.  Bent,  sb.  I.  3  (2). 
Horae  Siibsecivae  (iTJ"])  37. 

BENT-MOSS,  sb.  ?  Obs.  So.  A  soil  composed  of 
firm  moss  covered  thickly  with  '  bent.'  Ayr.  (Jam.)  Lnk. 
Patrick  Plants  (1831)  Iiitiod.  20. 

BENTY-NECK,  sb.     Slk.     See  below. 

Let  the  benty-necks  crack  now,  Hogg  Talcs  ( 1838)  156,  ed.  1866. 

BENWOOD,  sb.  Ayr.  The  ragwort,  Heneciojacobaea. 
Galt  Gilhaisc  (1823)  xvii.     i.q.  Benweed. 

BERG,  s6.     Sh.I.     Rocky  soil ;  a  lump  of  anything. 

The  word  'berg'  is  still  used  occasionally  in  conversation,  not 
in  its  proper  sense,  but  in  expressions  like  these  :  '  Here  is  naethin 
but  a  shauld  berg,'  applied  to  a  corn-rig,  where  the  soil  is  very 
shallow  and  hard  rock  beneath  ;  '  he  has  a  berg  on  de  nose,'  he 
has  a  big  lump  on  the  nose,  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  90. 

BERNJOGGEL,  sb  Obsot.  Sh.I.  A  wooden  fishing- 
hook  ;  a  wooden  pin.  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  19.  See 
Varnaggel. 

BERN-WINDLIN,  sb.  Slk.  (Jam.)  A  kiss  given  in 
the  corner  of  a  barn. 

BERRY,  sA.'  Sc.  Lakel.  Lan.  Sur.  Hmp.  1.  The 
gooseberry.     Sc.   (A.W.)  2.  Coiiip.   (1)   Berry-bread, 

(2)  -cake,  a  cake  enclosing  layers  of  gooseberries  ;  (3) 
-shag,  a  slice  of  bread  on  which  currant  or  gooseberry 
jam  has  been  spread  ;  (4)  -tree,  a  gooseberry  bush. 

(I,  2)  Lakel. 2  (^3)  Lakel.  Pcniith  Obs.  (^Nov.  9,  1897).  (4)  s.Lan. 
Walkden  Diary  \cA.  1866)  11, 

3.  The  grain  of  corn. 

Abd.  Alexander  Notes  and  Sketches  (1887)  xviii.  Sur.  ^T.S.C.\ 
Hmp.  iH.R.~) 

BERRY-FAIR,  sb.  Cum.«  A  fair  held  at  Papcastle 
during  the  Sunday  afternoons  of  July. 

BERRY-HEATHER,  sb.  Sc.  The  crowberry,  Empd- 
itan  itigriim. 

Sli.I.  Dey  [fish  brushes]  wir  a"  made  cot  o'  bcrric  heddcr,  S/i. 
A'etvs  (Nov.  19,  1898).     Cai.' 

BESCHUTER,  v.    n.Ir.    To  besmear. 
Himself .  .  .  bescluiter'd  us  ears  over  head  all  with  boilin'  hot  tar. 
Lays  and  Let;,  i  1884I  56. 

BESETMENT,  sb.    Sc.  (A.W.) 

BESLE,  V.  and  sb.  Obs.  Ags.  (Jam.)  Also  written 
bezle  and  in  form  basle.  1.  v.  To  talk  ignorantly  or  at 
random.        2.  sb.    Idle  talking. 

BESLITTEN,  />//.  mlj.     War.' 

BESLOBBER,  v.    Sc.  (A.W.) 

BESMY ACHER,  V.  Cai.'  [bssmjaxsr.]  To  besmear. 
See  Symaager. 

BESNANG,  V.     Obs.     Gall.    To  crush,  beat  in,  batter. 

Till  he  gat  its  head  besnanged  wi'  a  stane.  Black  bawdrons 
wadna  let  gac,  Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824')  176,  cd.  1876. 

BESOM,  sb.'  and  int.     Lakel.  Lan.         1.  sb.   In  conip. 
Besom-head,  a  rough,  careless  girl ;  a  silly  fellow.    Lakel.^, 
Cum.*        2.  Vhr.  to  hang  out  the  besom.     s.Lan.' 
3.  int.     See  below. 

tb.  Said  by  a  person  who  has  been  speaking  or  arguing  for  some 
time,  as  a  last  word,  indicating  that  he  is  determined  to  say  no  more. 

BESOM,  sb.^    s.Not.  (J.P.K.) 

BESPOKE, /■//.  rtn>'.     Ircl.  Dor.    Betrothed. 

Uls.  After  the  young  people  arc  engaged  or  'bespoke'  there 
may  be  unfortunately  a  fall  out,  Noiilicin  IV/iif;  May  8,  1901  . 
Dor.  You're  promised  and  bespoke,  and  it  bain't  bccomin'  fur  'cc 
to  go  a-rovin'  and  a-roamin'  wi'  any  maid,  Francis  Alaiior  Farm 
',  igoa'i  60. 

BESPRINT.i;.     n.Ir.     To  besprinkle. 

Big  tears  bcsprinted  the  snowy  white  linen  they  bought  for  the 
dead.  Lays  and  Let;.  (1884  1  53. 

BESSY,  sb.  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  1.  In  conip.  (i) 
Bessy-bab,  {a)  a  doll ;  (b)  a  slovenly  but  gaily-attired 
woman;  (c)  a  man  mumming  in  woman's  clothes;  the 
down  of  the  '  Plough-stots'  ;  (2)  -clock,  dandelion  seed  ; 

(3)  -clocker,  the  dor-bectlc,  Ceotniprs  stercoraniis;  (4) 
•ducker,  the  water-ouzel,  Cinclns  aquaticiis. 

;i  (I,  i;  s.Lan.'     [c,  n.Yks.2  (s.v.  Madgiiiegl.     s.Lan.i The  man 


in  woman's  clothes  who  went  round  with  the  Easter  mummers. 
12)  Lakel. °  Blown  off  to  find  out  the  time,  so  many  puffs  for  each 
hour.  (3)  Cam.*  Bessy  Clocker  appears  at  times  to  be  applied 
to  one  of  the  other  geotrupes  species.  (4)  n.Yks.* 
2.  A  light-headed  girl.  Sc.  (A.W.) 
BEST,  adj.,  adv.  and  sb.  Sc.  I. Ma.  Also  in  form  bes 
I. Ma.         1.  adj.  In  comb,  (i)  Best-like,  best-looking  ;  (2) 

—  girl,  a  sweetheart. 

(i)  Sc.  Dod,  that's  the  best-like  wife  I've  seen  him  wi'  this 
gude  while.  Jokes,  1st  S.  (1889)  17.  (2)  Sc.  (A.W.) 
2.  Used  for  comparative  belter.  Sc.  (A.W.)  3.  adv. 
In  phr. /o  Zifs/,  over  and  above  ;  to  one's  advantage.  Sh.I. 
(Jam.)  4.  */).  In  phr.  best  of  one's  jti.TV  or  road,  the 
nearest  or  best  way.  Sc.  (A.W.)  5.  Used  absolutely 
for  the  '  best  part  of.' 

I. Ma.  Wouldn  speak  to  the  father  or  Jack  the  bes  of  a  week, 
Bkown  Maii.\:  IVilch  (1889')  56. 

BKSTID,  pfil.  adj    s.Lan.'     i.q.  Bestead. 

BESTRADDLE,  V.     s.Wor.     See  below. 

A  side  of  five  or  six  labourers,  each  one  '  bestraddling '  about 
four  rows  of  corn,  plied  their  work  [of  pulling  thistles  with  the 
aid  of  a  '  fistle-puller ']  (H.K.). 

BET,  BETHERAL,  see  Bat,  sb.'',  Bedral. 

BETHINK,  w.  Lakel.  Dev.  1.  To  remember.  Lakel.', 
Cum.*        2.  To  wish  ill  to  ;  to  have  a  grudge  against. 

Dev.  Her  son  and had  not  been  friends  for  along  time.     Her 

son   had  said   that  always  bethought  him,  Reports  Provinc. 

U897\ 

BETHOUT,  prep.     Fif.  (Jam.) 

BETID,  prel.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Dcr.  Also  written  betyd 
nw.Der.'  ;  and  in  form  beted  Sc.  n.Cy. 

Edb.  Fergusson  Poems  (1773)  106,  ed.  1785.  n.Cy.  Border  Gl. 
{Coll.  L.L.B.)     nw.Der.' 

BETIMES,  ffrfy.'  Sc.  1.  Early.  (A.W.)  2.  By  and 
by  ;  in  a  little  time.     (Jam.) 

BETIMES,  rtfl'y.2  Dur.  Lakel.  e.Dur.'  LnVtl  Penrith 
Obs.  (Nov.  9,  1897). 

BETSY,  sb.     Nrf.     A  gun. 

I  shall  put  your  old  Betsy  under  my  oily  frock,  Emerson  Soit 
of  Fens  (,1892)  140. 

BETSY  BUNGAY,  sb.  Ken.  A  children's  game  ; 
see  below. 

'Hi,  Betsy  Bungay,  all  day  on  Sunday.  You're  the  lock  and 
I'm  the  key.  All  day  on  Monday.'  Two  children  cross  their  hands 
in  the  fashion  known  as  a  'sedan  chair.'  A  third  child  sits  on 
tlicir  hands.  The  two  sing  the  first  line.  One  of  them  sings, 
'You're  the  lock,'  the  other  sings,  'And  I'm  the  key,'  and  as 
they  sang  the  words  they  unclasped  their  liands  and  dropped 
their  companion  on  the  floor,  Gojime  Games  (1894)  I.  28. 

BETTER,  adj.  adv.  and  sb.  Sc.  Lakel.  Lin.  1.  adj. 
In  comb,  (i)  Better-like,  better-looking.     Sc.  (A.W.);  (2) 

—  side,  more  than,  ib.;    (3)  —  sort,  the  upper  classes,    ib. 

2.  Best. 

Sh.I.  If  shu  sood  lie  stark  deid  i'  your  haands,  wi  wid  a'  ken 
ye  wir  baith  diiin'  fur  da  better,  5A.  Neivs  (July  3,  1897).  Lakel. ^, 
Cum.* 

3.  Rediip.  coinpar.  Betterer. 

S.Lin.  Mine's  betterer  nor  \'ours  a  long  way  (T.H.R."). 
4:.  adv.   Recovered   from    illness;    well  in   health.    Sc. 
(A.W.)       5.  Phr.  (I)  lam  belter  to,  I  had  better,     ib. ;  (2) 
better  ivorth,  worth  more.     ib.        6.  sb.  pi.   In  phr. /r;;,  &c. 
betters,  ten  times.     Abd.  (Jam.) 

BETTERLINS,  nr//.     Obs.    Slk.     Better. 

How's  ton  now,  callan  ?  Is  tou  ony  betterlins?  Hogg  Talcs 
(1838    325,  cd.  i865. 

BETTERMOST,  «(^!>'.  I. Ma.  Brown  W«s  (1881)  79, 
ed.  1889. 

BETTERMY-BEST,  56.  n.Yks.  A  best  suit  of  clothes. 
(C.A.F.) 

BETTERN,  t'.  Lan.  Nrf  Dev.  To  amend  ;  to  become 
better;  to  improve  one's  condition. 

Lan.  Poor  folk  want  for  t'bettern  thcirscls,  Lake  Longleal 
(1870)  I.  XX.  Nrf.  Sorry  times  ha'  dawned  on  us,  for  all  that 
'ere,  and  ain't  likely  tu  bettern,  Patterson  Man  and  Nat.  (1895) 
77.      Dev.  BowRiNG  Lang,  i  i865)  I.  v.  36. 

BETTLE,  sb.     Obs.     Abd.     A  stroke,  blow. 

Boxed  him  .  .  .  with  a  bald  bcttlc,  .Skinner  Christmas  Ba'mg 
(ed.  i8o5\ 
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BETTY,  s/i.  Cum.  Lan.  Siif.  Ken.  1.  A  man  who 
interferes  too  much  in  domestic  matters  ;  a  weak-minded, 
irresolute  person. 

sw.Cum.  (E.W. P.),  s.Lan.'     Suf.    ILir   liu^bin  is  a   wonnerful 
bcuy  vH.J.R.  . 
2.  A  small  clothes'-horse.     Ken.'*  (s.v.  Tamsin.) 

BETTY-BODKIN,  sb.  e.Suf.  (K.H.)  A  name  for  the 
n)iddle  finger. 

BETWEEN,  prep.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Cor.  In  plir.  (1) 
liiiiveeit  and,  expressing  temporal  or  local  relation  with 
omission  of  first  sb.  Sc.  (A.vV.  I,  s.Lan.'  ;  (2)  —  tltr  {/wo) 
lii;hls,  twilight.  Sc.  (A.W.),  Cor.^ ;  (3I  —  two  minds, 
undecided.  Sc.  (A.W.)  ;  (4)  —  tiw  /owns,  while  going 
from  one  place  to  another.  n.Yks.  (LW.)  ;  (5)  —you,  me, 
aud  /he  bed-pos/,  between  ourselves.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

BETWIXT, /)rfA  Sc.  (A.W.)  1.  Between.  2.  Phr. 
hflivix/  and  be/ween,  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other  ; 
intermediate. 

BEUCHEL,  V.  and  sb.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  1.  v.  To 
walk  feebly  or  with  short  steps;  to  shamble.  2.  sb.  A 
small,  feeble,  crooked  creature. 

BEVK'T,  ppl.  ad/.  Cum.*  Of  a  sheep  or  cow  :  having 
an  intermixture  of  black  and  white  hairs.     Cf.  brook,  f.^ 

BEULD,  ad;.     Obs.     Ags.  (Jam.)     Bow-legged. 

BEUNMEST,  adv.  Cum.*  Also  in  form  boonmest. 
Uppermost.     See  Aboon. 

BEUST,  sb.  Cum.*  The  ramp  or  curved  piece  of 
wood  into  which  the  upright  planks  forming  stall  divisions 
are  morticed.     See  Boose,  sb.',  Boost,  sb. 

BEVEL,  sh.^  Sc.  Lakel.  Edb.  Pennecuik  Poems,  92  ; 
(Jam.)     Lakel.  PennVi  Obs.  (Nov.  16,  1897I. 

BEVERAGE,  sh.  and  v.     Sc.     Also  written  beverid   e. 

1.  sb.    In  phr.  to  get,  or  take  the  beverage,  see  below. 

Gall.  The  bridegroom  takes  the  beverage  of  his  bride  by  kis=.ing 
her  the  instant  the  marriage  ceremony  is  over  ;  but  if  any  other 
person  be  so  nimble  as  to  have  a  kiss  before  him,  that  person  gets 
the  beverage,  Mactaggart  £;(r)'f/.  (1824). 

2.  V.  To  'handsel.' 

Ayr.  We'll  beveridge  the  bower  I've  buskit  for  my  Jeany.  Kiss- 
ing 'neath  the  tree,  Ainslie  Land  oJ  Burns  (,ed.  1892;  332. 

BEVIL,  V.     Cai.     To  manage  ;  to  arrange. 

Wi'  ye,  Saiterday  nicht  shud  maist  be  Mk'  Sunday  morn,  if  ye 
bcvil  it  richt,  RrLrNNAN  Peas.  Life  i  \^-\\\  II.  17. 

BfiW^^XZEH.  ppl.  adj.  Som.  (W.F.R.)  Also  in  form 
bewheezed.     Of  land  :  saturated  with  water,    i.q.  Weeze. 

tBEWIDDIED,  ppl.  adj.     Bewildered. 

Sc.  His  een  bewiddied  he  could  see  Hobgoblins  strange  and 
w'M,  Ballads  and  Poems  {i^S^)  212.  Slk.  The  callant's  bewiddied, 
an'  waur  than  bewiddied,  Hogg  Perils  0/ Man  (1822)  I.  57  (Jam.\ 

BEY,  sb.     Lnk.     See  Bay,  s6.'  4. 

She's  to  big  a  twa  bey  to  her  ain  gavcl  to  be  a  dwelling  house 
to  me  an'  my  wife,  Graham  JVritings  1^1883)  II.  12. 

BEYOND,  prep,  and  adv.  Sc.  Pem.  Also  in  form  be- 
yant  Pern.  \.  prep.  Over  and  above  ;  in  excess  of.  Sc. 
(A.W.)  2.  adv.  Used  absolutely  for  '  beyond  all  things  ' ; 
unexpected. 

Peni.  B3'  all  accounts,  it  was  something  beyant  (J.S.O.T.". 

BEYZLESS,  adj  Cld.  (Jam.)  E.xtreme ;  used  also 
advb.     [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 

Beyzlcss  ill,     .She  is  a  bcy^less  clink. 

BEZIBD,  ppl.  adj.    Cor.     Allotted. 

'Tis  not  bczibd,  Hvnt Pop.  Rom.  IV.  Eiig.  (1865";  436,  cd.  1896. 

BEZLE,  see  Besle. 

BEZOAR,  sb.     Obs.     Rnf.     See  below. 

Blistering  plasters  and  a  vomit  were  given,  and  the  bczoar,  but  in 
vain.  Bezoar,  the  name  of  certain  concretions  found  in  the  stomachs 
of  animals,  to  which  many  fanciful  virtues  were  formerly  ascribed, 
WoDROW  Coirespondenee  ^l  709-31)  I.  278,  ed.  1843. 

BEZWELL,  adv.  Or.I.  (Jam.)  However.  See  Be, 
VIII.  6(1). 

BEZZLE,  v.  1.    s.Lan.' 

BEZZLE,  v.^    Lan.  (S.W.)    To  beat. 

BEZZLED,  ppl.  adj  Lakel.*  Showing  the  effects  of 
drink.     Sec  Bezzle,  i'.'  '  Ilis  nooas  was  bcz'Icd.' 

BEZZLING, />/>/.  «((>■.  Wm.  Very  large  :' thumping.' 
See  Bezzler. 

Girt  bcz/lcn  steans  cum  whciuellen  doon  t'chimla  (J.M.). 


BIAS,  J'.    Hmp.    [bai'as.j    To  control. 

I  can't  bias  it  i ;H.R.\ 

BIASSTER,  i(!(.  Cum.*  Something  marvellous,  extra- 
ordinary.    Sec  Byous. 

T'lal  cuckcoo-hcn's  warped  a  Biasstcr  this  mworn. 

BIAT,  sec  Biot. 

BIBBITYBOB,  adv.  n.Wil.  (G.E.D.)  In  phr.  to  go 
bibbi/y-bob,  to  jump  up  and  down,  as  a  child  danced  on  the 
knee. 

BIBBLE,  5*.     Bch.     Nonsense,     i.q.  Bibbles. 

How  foul's  the  bibbic  he  spils  out  Kan  he  ca's  me  a  fugec ! 
Forbes  Ulysses  !,I7851  29. 

BIBBLE,  sec  Bubble. 

BIBBLES,  sb.  pi.  ne.Sc.  Mucus  from  the  nose. 
Gregor  Flk-Lorc  (1881)  Gl.  Ilcncc  Bibblie-gauger,  sb. 
the  nose.     ib.  16. 

BIBLE,  s6.     s.Sc.     A  book  of  any  kind. 

The  Counsellor  took  down  some  large  folios.  Thought  Dryhope, 
*  is  there  sae  meikle  doot  o'  my  case,  as  to  require  the  touchslonc 
o'  thac  ponderous  law  bibles?  '     Wilson  Talcs  ^1836;  II.  150. 

BIBLE  BACK,  sb.    s.Lan.' 

BIBLE-TRIPE,  sb.  Wm.'  The  second  stomach  of  a 
cow. 

BICK,  5/).  Sc.  LA  bitch.  Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.'  2.  A 
sluttish  woman.     Frf.  Inglis  Ain  Folk  y\Z<)~,)  10. 

BICK,  V.  Sc.  To  cry  as  grouse  ;  gen.  in  phr.  btck  and 
birr. 

Rxb.  (Jam.)  Gall.  The  cry  o'  grouse  when  they're  a-stirrin' — 
'  Quee-beck,  quee-beck,'  or  '  Bickbeckbirrin','  Fraecock  an"  hen, 
Gallovidian  (1901)  II.  145. 

BICKER,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  [bi'ksr]  1.  v.  Of 
children:  to  chatter  fast  and  excitedly.  Cum.  (E.W.P.) 
2.  To  indulge  in  rough  or  indelicate  horse-play.  Dmf. 
(Jam.),  Cum.  (E.W.P.)        3.  sb.   A  quarrel.     Cum." 

BICKER-RAID,  sb.  Obs.  Rxb.  iJam.)  An  unseemly 
harvest  frolic,  in  which  a  young  man  threw  down  a  girl 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  covered  them  with  their 
empty  drinking  vessels. 

BICKIRON,  see  Beak-iron. 

BID,  V.    w.Yks.    To  toe  a  mark  at  jumping. 

Mind  you  bid  fair  (M.H.I'.}. 

BID,  see  Bide. 

BIDDENABLE,  ««>■.     Rnf.     i.q.  Biddable. 

My  bairns  are  gude,  honest,  biddcnablc  lads,  Gilmour  Pen 
Folk  ;'cd.  1873)  23. 

BIDDHAG,  s6.    I. Ma.    Cream  ready  for  churning. 

Hadn  a  notion,  not  him.thesowl  !  Aw,  as  innocent  as  a  biddhag 
bowl,  Brown  Yarns  ii88i)  224,  ed.  1889. 

BIDDIE,  sb.  Sh.I  [bidi.]  A  thick  oat-cake.  See 
Biddack. 

The  skipper  opens  the  buggic  (a  bag  made  of  sheepskin)  and 
takes  out  three  biddies  (very  thick  oatcakes  ,  each  of  which  he 
cuts  in  half  with  his  sk6nc,  Spence  Flk-Lore  ^18991   132. 

BIDDING,  vbl.  sb.  Lakel.  Wal.  In  comp.  (i)  Bidding- 
cake,  a  cake  eaten  at  a  '  bidding' wedding;  (2) -round, 
the  circuit  whose  inhabitants  had  the  right  of  invitation  to 
a  neighbour's  funeral. 

(i)  s.  Wal.  Every  guest  of  the  opposite  [male]  se.x  was  expected 
to  taste  the  ale  which  had  been  brewed  for  the  occasion,  and  to 
eat  one  of  the  diamond-shaped  '  bidding-cakes,'  Raine  Torn  Sails 
(1898)  68.     (21  Lakel. 2 

BIDDIX,  see  Beat-ax. 

BIDE,  v.  Sc.  Sur.  1.  To  require;  to  be  the  better 
of.     Sc.  (A.W.)        2.  With  by  :  ol  time:  to  pass  by. 

Sur.  I  can  speak  of  him  now  without  smartin".  the  lime  has 
bided  by  for  that,  Son  of  Marshes  Forest  Tillies  (1893)  172. 

BIDER,  sb.     LakeI.^  n.Yks.  (LW.)     A  patient  person. 

BIDOOT,  prep.  n.Yks.*  [bidSt.]  Without.  See 
Bethout. 

BIEL,  see  Bield. 

BIELD,  sb.  Cum.  Dev.  1.  A  sheepfold.  Dev.  Stim- 
SON  Kins;  Noanell  (1897)  3.  2.  A  ridge  sheltering  a 
glen.     Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

BIER,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Wm.  Also  written  beare, 
beir  Sc.  1.  v.  To  roar  as  a  bull  ;  to  shout,  make  a  noise. 

Sc.  Nine  wargangs  beiring  braid  and  wide.  Se\'cn  banners  heir- 
ing  high,  Aytoun  Ballads  [cd.  i86i"  I.  16.     Cum.,  Wm.  (W.H.H.) 
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2.  sb.   A  noise  ;  a  complaint. 

Sc.  I  heard  a  pretty  damsel  Making  a  Iieavy  bier,  KiNLOCH 
Ballads  (1827)  206.  Bwk.  The  fowls  and  birds  that  made  the 
beare.  Prepare  their  pretty  nest,  Crockett  Minstrelsy  (1893)  45. 

3.  A  roarer.         Cum.,  Wm.  What  a  beer  thou  is  !  (W.H.H. ) 
BIES,  BIEST,  see  Bias,  Beesh. 

BIETLE,  V.  w.Lth.  (Jam.)  Also  written  beetle.  To 
amend  ;  to  improve  in  health.         '  The  crap's  beetlin'  now.' 

BIF(F,  see  Beef. 

BIFFY,  sb.  Wgt.  (A.W.')  Also  in  form  beefy.  A 
nickname  for  a  short,  pursy  fellow. 

BIG,  fiHj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Lan.  I. Ma.  War.  1.  adj.  In 
comb,  (i)  Big  end,  the  greater  part.  Sc.  (A.W.)  ;  (2) 
--  miss,  a  great  loss.  ib. ;  (3)  —  Monday,  the  fortnightly 
market  for  woollen  goods  at  Rochdale.  s.Lan.';  (4) 
—  ring,  the  game  of  'gully,'  q.v.  War.*  2.  Of  a  river 
or  water  :  swollen  in  flood.    Sc.(A.W.)      3.  i6.   Bigness. 

I.  Ma.  Harry  wasn  no  match  for  him,  for  all  the  big  of  body  and 
limb,  Brown  Man.x  JVitch  ii&Sg)  22. 

BIG,  y.    Sc.        1.  With  o«:  a  curling  term,  see  below. 

Gall.  If  a  stone  lies  near  the  end,  and  guarded,  yet  thought  to 
need  a  double  guard,  if  not  a  triplet,  the  order  from  that  side 
who  has  in  the  stone  is  commonly  to  big-on — to  guard  away — to 
block  the  ice,  Mactaggart  Enrycl.  (1824). 
2.  With  over :  to  rebuild  the  top  of  a  corn-stack  after  it 
has  set.    Cai.' 

BIGENT,  see  Bejan,  sb. 

BIGG,56.  Sh.I.  A  fishing-lodge  ;  a  house.  Jakobsen 
Dial.  (1897)  30;  Spence  Flk-Loie  (1899)  121.    See  Bigd. 

BIGGERMOST,  adj.    s.Lan.'    Biggest. 

BIGGIN,  sb.'-  Ayr.  Lnk.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form  biggie 
Lnk.     A  linen  cap. 

BIGGIN,  sb.^  s.Lan.'  A  small  wooden  vessel.  See 
Barney-biggin  and  Piggin. 

BIGGINGSTICK,  sb.  Cum."  A  stick  pushed  into 
the  roof  to  hold  the  straw  while  thatching. 

BIGGLE,  V.  Abd.  (G.W.)  [bi'gl.]  To  separate  the 
grain  from  the  straw  by  shaking. 

BIGGY-SOWER,  sb.  Cum."  Anything  extraordin- 
arily large. 

BIGHES,  BIGHT,  see  Bias,  Bout,  prep. 

BIGOTTY,  adj.     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.),  Dev.* 

BIKKER,  sb.'  Sc.  Also  in  form  bukker.  [bikar.] 
A  smuggler  ;  a  vessel  used  for  smuggling.     Cf.  buccar. 

Lang  afore  daylight  the  fortunate  dog  Was  safely  on  board  o' 
a  three-lugged  bikker  ;  Wha  was  bound  to  Lochalsh  an'  Lochabcr 
incog.,  Pang  fu'  o'  gude  tea,  an'  tobacco,  an'  liquor,  Vedder 
Poems  (1842)  205  ;  ib.  note. 

BILBER,  BILDRUM,  see  Bilberry,  Beldrum. 

BILE,  sb.^  Abd.  A  heating  of  corn-stacks ;  a  dial, 
form  and  use  of 'boil.' 

Aw  hear  o'  some  fowk  needin'  t'  thrash  out  lor  hcatin'.  Fin't 
gyangs  intil  a  bile,  Aliil.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Oct.  24,  1903). 

BILE,  s6.*  Gall.  (A.W.)  In  phr.  a  bile  in  the  sloinac/i, 
a  bilious  attack. 

BILEAKINS,  BILEDDY,  see  Byrlakin(s,  Byrlady. 
XBILER,  s6.     Nrf.    The  metal  handle  of  a  pail.    (E.M.), 
(M.H.C.) 
BILGATE,  sb.    Ayr.    A '  bout.' 

When  he  had  taen  twa  or  three  bilgates  o'  tobacco,  he  cam  to 
the  bauld  conclusion  to  tak  the  same  bill  as  it  were  by  the  horns, 
Service  Nolmidtims  (1890)  104. 

BILGER,  sb.    Cum.*    Anything  large. 

BILL,  sb.  Nhb.'  A  large  headless  nail  used  for  boot- 
heels. 

BILLAT0RY,s6.  Obs.  Gall.  A  restless  bull.  Mac- 
taggart Eiicycl.  (1824). 

BILLEES,  see  Bellows,  sb. 

BILLER,  sb.  Dev.  The  cow-parsnip,  Ucradcum 
Sphoiidyliiiin.     Reports  Proviiic.  (1887). 

BILLER(S,  see  Bilder(s. 

:BILLET,  sb.  ?  Bdf.  Nrf  A  curved  knife  ;  a  curved 
hook  used  in  hedging  or  ditching. 

'  Bdf.  A  good  hook  knife  or  billet  is  a  capital  thing  to  screw  in 
Ihr  landing-net  handle  to  clear  a  place,  Fishing  Gaiellc  (Nov.  7, 
i8gi)  a88,  col.  2.     Nrf.  (M.II.C.) 


JBILLET,  sb.  Wm.  Chs.  A  bundle  of  half-threshed 
straw;  a  truss  of  straw.    Wm.  (B  K.),  Chs.  (M.H.C.) 

BILLIBUE,  sb.  Gall.  A  hullaballoo.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824). 

BILL  JOCK,  sb.     Gall.     A  bull. 

Like  Billjock  amang  the  kye,  They  boo  at  fowk  as  they  go  by, 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (.1824;  83,  ed.  1876. 

BILL-MILKER,  sb.  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  A  name  for  the 
first  finger. 

BILLSEAG,  sb.  Gall.  An  old,  castrated  bull.  Mac- 
taggart Encycl.  (1824)  65. 

BILL-SWEATER,  sb.    w.Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

A  canny  Scotchman,  a  sort  of  a  bill-sweater  who  know'd  every- 
body, Carrick  Lnird  of  Logan  (1835)  213. 

BILLY,  sb.  Sc.  Dur.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  War.  Oxf. 
Nrf.  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Billy-blindy,  the  game  of  blind- 

man's  buft";  (2)  —  Bumkin,  a  name  for  the  first  toe  ;  (3) 
—  Butterworth,in  phr.  to  be  all  Billy  Butterworth^ s  children , 
to  be  all  the  descendants  of  Adam;  (4)  —  buttons,  (it) 
the  red  campion.  Lychnis  diiirna  ;  (b)  the  white  campion, 
L.  vespertina  ;  (c)  the  great  stitchwort,  Stellaria  Holostea  ; 
(5)  —  fairplay,  a  game  of  chance  ;  (6)  —  feather-poke, 
the  long-tailed  tit,  Acrediila  rosea  ;  (7)  —  pet,  a  pet  lamb; 
(8)  —  winker,  a  name  for  the  first  finger  ;  (9)  —  with-the- 
pinafore-on,  a  stupid  fellow. 

(i")  e.Dur.'  (s.  v.  Blindy).  (2)w.ykE.'  (3^  s.Lan.'  23.  (4,  a, 
b,  c)  War.*  (5)  Sc.  This  game  of  chance  or  gambling  was  common 
at  village  markets  (G.W.).  Lnk.  During  the  fair  time  the  wh  c 
place  is  covered  with  shows,  sweetie  stalls,  rowley  powlies,  and 
billy  fairplays,  Fraser  ll'hniips  11895)  11.  (6)  Chs.*  (s.  v.  Jack 
Nicker).      (7,  8)  Cum.  (E.W.R)     (9)  Oxf.' 

2.  Phr.  like  Billy  o'  rook,  an  intensitive  adv.  phr. 

Nrf.  Onest  my  old  dorg  shot  off  the  big  gun,  and  the  shot  came 
rightcleanpastmclikebilly  o'  rook,  Emerson  Lagoons{c<\.  1896)  52. 

3.  A  wool-making  term :  a  machine  for  stabbing  card- 
ings.  w.Yks.*  4.  A  drainer's  spade.  Lakel.  Penrith 
Obs.  (Nov.  16,  1897). 

BILT,  5/).  Gall.  A  short,  thick-set  man.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824).  i.q.  Biltie.  Hence  Bilting,  prp.  moving 
like  a  short,  thick-set  man.     ib. 

BIM,  V.  and  sb.  Rnf.  (Jam.)  1.  v.  To  hum.  Hence 
Bimmer,  anything  which  hums.  2.  sb.  The  act  of 
buzzing. 

BIMEBY(E,  adv.    War.*,  Sur.  (T.S.C.) 

BIN,  sA.'  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  A  receptacle  for  corn  made 
of  straw,  or  of  straw-rope  twisted  round  and  round. 

BIN,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  binne.  A  mountain,  hill. 
See  Ben,  sb.'^ 

Sc.  Thenorlan'  blas'e  frac  yonte  the  binne  Mayskelpe  an'  dadde 
fu'  snelle  an'  dour,  Vedder  Poems  (1842)  311.     w.Sc.  (Jam.) 

BIN,  see  Be. 

BIND,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Chs.  L  v.  To  tie  the  'bands' 
round  sheaves  in  the  harvest-field.  Sc.  (A.W.)  2.  sb. 
See  below. 

Chs.  In  some  parts  it  is  usual  for  the  leading  reaper  to  call  out 
at  intervals, '  A  woad,  a  woad,  a  bind,'  on  which  all  must  bind  what 
they  have  cut  into  sheaves  (F.R.C.). 

BINDER,  sb.  Sc.  Lan.  War.  1.  A  person  who  ties 
up  sheaves  in  the  harvest-field.  Sc.  (A.W.),  War.* 
2.  The  intertwined  growing  portion  of  a  laid  fence. 
War.*  3.  The  transverse  piece  of  a  power-loom.  Lan. 
(O.S.H.)  4.  A  strip  of  hempen  cloth  or  hoop  of  tin 
put  round  a  cheese  when  taken  out  of  the  vat.  Sc. 
(A.W.)  5.  A  large  stone  put  in  a  rubble  wall  to  act  as 
a  tie.     ib. 

BINDGE,  see  Binge,  v.^ 

BINDING-BOUSE,  sb.    w.Sc.    See  below. 

On  the  occasion  of  attaching  the  signatures  to  the  bond  of 
obligation  between  master  and  man  there  is  usually  given  a  treat 
at  the  expense  of  the  parties  contracting,  which  they  denominate 
the  'bindin  bouse,'  Carrick  Laird  of  Los^an  (18351  8r. 

BINDPOCK,  sb.     Obs.    Sc.  (Jam.)     A  niggard. 

BINDWEED,  sb.  Sc.  (Jam.)  The  ragwort,  Senecio 
Jacobaea. 

BINDWOOD,  sZi.  Sc.  (Jam.)  The  common  ivy, //a/cra 
lieli.x. 
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BINE,  see  Bind,  sb.',  <: 

BING,  sb.*  Cum.  Eight  cwts.  of  lead  ore.  Cum.* 
Hence  Bing-stead,  sb.  the  building  in  wliicli  lead  ore  is 
stored.     (E.W.P.) 

BING,  sA.°  Kcd.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form  being.  The  sea- 
beach. 

BING,  sA.s    Sh.I.     Instep,  hollow. 

Scratchin'  d.a  ball  o'  his  left  leg  wi'  da  bing  o'  his  riclit  fit, 
Ollason  Manel  (1901)  61. 

BINGLY,  mh.     Edb.     Comfortably.     See  Bien,  2  (2). 

Gart  the  luwe  Heat  ilka  corner  bingly  thro'  an'  thru',  Liarmont 
Poems  (1 791)  368. 

BINGO,  sb.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp. 
Shr.  Glo.  Brks.  Hmp.  LW.  Cor.  A  children's  singing 
game.  See  Gomme  Games  (1894)  1.  29-33,  ^^^  Buune 
S/ir.  Flk-Loie  (1883)  513. 

BINK,  sb.*  Cum.*  Also  in  form  bank.  [bir)k.]  A 
row  of  peats  piled  up. 

BINK,  sb.^    Sc.     (bir)k.1     A  crease  ;  a  fold. 

Lnk.  .Swith  its  binks  and  faulds  1  straughlit,  Struthers  Poet. 
Tales  (18381  82.     Gall.  Mactagcabt  Eiicyc/.  (1824'. 

Hence  Binked-shoe,  sb.,  see  below. 

Shoes  which  were  at  first  too  large  for  the  feet  that  were  to 
wear  them,  and  the  leather  naturally  bending  inwards,  they 
become  at  last  too  small — full  of  binks  or  bends,  Mactaggart  ib. 

BINN,  sb.    Obs.    Gall.    Strength,  excellence. 

A  man  of  strong  binn,  is  a  man  strongly  built  and  bound — crop 
of  good  binn  is  a  good  strong  crop,  Mactaggart  Eneycl.  (1824I. 

BINN  A, /!/-?/.    So.  (Jam.)   Also  written  binnae.  Except. 

The  folks  are  a'  cum  binnae  twa-three. 

BINSTER,  ib.  Dmb.  Salmon  Gowodeaii  (1868)  80. 
i.q.  Bandster. 

BI-OOT,  see  Bethout. 

BIRCHIN-STAPLE,  sb.    w.Som.»  (s.  v.  Wagon).     A 
staple  fixed  on  both   shafts  of  a  wagon   to  attach 
breeching  to  enable  the  horse  to  keep  back  the  load. 

BIRD,  sb.  Sc.  Nhp.  War.  Suf.  Wil.  1.  In  comb,  (i) 
Bird-apprentice,  a  children's  game;  see  below;  (2) 
•s'bills,  the  fossil  shells,  Gryphaeae  ;  (3)  -s'-nest, the  wild 
carrot,  Dauctis  Carola. 

(i)  Wil.  A  row  of  boys  or  girls  stands  parallel  with  another  row 
opposite.  Each  of  the  first  row  chooses  the  name  of  some  bird,  and 
a  member  of  the  other  row  then  calls  out  all  the  names  of  birds 
he  can  think  of.  If  the  middle  member  of  the  first  row  has 
chosen  either  of  them,  he  calls  out  'Yes,'  and  all  the  guessers 
immediately  run  to  take  the  place  of  the  first  row,  the  members 
of  which  attempt  to  catch  them.  If  any  succeed,  they  have  the 
privilege  of  riding  in  on  their  captives'  backs,  Gommc  Games 
(1894J  I.  33.      (,2)  Nhp.'     (3^  Sc.  (Jam.),  War.3 

2.  Phr.  /o  go  off  like  a  bird,  to  die.    Suf.  (S.J.)        3.  A 
partridge  ;  a  grouse.     Sc.  (A.W.) 
BIRDBOLT,  see  Burbot. 
BIRDICK,  sb.    Sh.I.    A  burden. 

My  idee  wis  ta  get  roond  ta  da  back  o'  da  brake  an'  catch  him 
in  da  birdick  ipun  his  back,  Clark  Norlheni  Gleams  (1898)  103. 

BIRE,  sb.     Obs.     Glo.     See  below. 

A  certain  number  of  threads  collected  together  from  several 
spools  in  warping  the  chain  for  a  cloth,  which  hires  are  more  or 
less  according  to  its  intended  breadth,  Horae  Sitbsecivae  (1777'  40. 

BIRK,  sb.  Cai.'  In  roof-making:  a  piece  ol  round 
timber  laid  horizontally.     A  dial,  form  of  birch." 

BIRL,  I'.     Ayr.     ?  To  cause  to  sound. 

Their  double  dealings  birl'd  their  knell  As  faithless  men,  Laing 
Poems  (1894)  1 13. 

BIRLIE,sA.    n.Sc.(jAM.)    A  loaf  of  bread.    See  Birlin. 
BIRNEY,  adj.     Frf.     See  below. 

A  strong-built,  'birney'  Hercules  of  a  Scottish  Highlander, 
LowsoN  Giiitl/olhw  (1890)  22, 

BIRR,  T'.'     Obs.    Gall.    With  tip  :  to  prick  up  the  ears. 

Its  lang  tail  'Twad  swash,  and  lugs  wad  birr  up,  Mactaggart 
Eneycl.  (1824)  499,  ed.  1876. 

+BIRR,  V.     VV'm.    To  scotch  a  cart-wheel,     i.q.  Burr,  v.^ 

BIRR,  see  Bur(r,  sb^ 

BIRRET,  ib.  Cum.*  Also  in  form  barret.  The  brim 
of  a  hat;  the  hard,  black  peak  of  a  cap. 

BIRRIT.si.     Abd.     Also  in  form  birritie.     A  hedge- 


sparrow  ;  occas.  used  for  the  willow-warbler,  Pliylloscopus 
sihilalii.x. 

For  the  eggs  of  the  boldie,  the  lintie,  the  lark  ;  The  cushies  the 
corbies  frae  Drum  they  wad  bring,  Wi'  plots,  an'  birrits,  an'  skites 
on  a  string.  And  up  at  the  window  for  ornaments  hing,  Anuerso.n 
Rhymes  (ed.  1867)  78;  (  W.M.I 

BIRSK,  sb.    Cai.'    [birsk.]    Cartilage,  gristle. 
(ON.  brjuik,  gristle,  cartilage  (Vigfusson).] 
BIRST,  sb.    Obs.    Gall.    A  small,  impudent  person. 
Mactaggart  Eneycl.  (1824). 
BIRTH-LINE,  sb.    Wil.     See  below. 

The  inside  of  the  [baby's]  hand  was  creased  with  lines  of  dirt — 
...  'we  always  leave  they  lines  in  ;  they're  the  birth  lines,  and 
they  wear  out  after  a  time,  and  it  'elps  us  to  know  what's  going 
to  'appen  to  the  child,'  Swinstead  Parish  on  IVheels    1897    30. 

BIRTIK,  sZ/.  Sh.I.  Afire.  Jakobsen  Z)/Vi/.  (1897)  25 ; 
Shence  Flk-Loie  (1899)  121. 

BIRZE,  BIS,  see  Birse,  v.'^.  Boose,  v.' 

BISCUIT,  sb.*    w.Cum.  (S.K.C.)    A  tea-cake. 

BISCUIT,  sb.'^    s.Stf.     See  below. 

Each  person  was  provided  with  a  short-stemmed,  thick-glassed, 
bulbous  tumbler,  and  each  person  held  his  or  her  glass  between 
thumb  and  finger  by  what  is  called  the  biscuit,  the  little  finger 
being  turned  coquettishly  up  and  outwards,  Mijrray  Church  of 
Hiiiiiaiiily  (igoi)  157. 

BISH,  see  Beest,  sb. 

BISHOP,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Lan.  1.  sb.  In  cotnp.  Bishop- 
weed,  the  goutweed,  Aegopodium  Podagran'a.  Sc. 
( A.W.)  2.  The  great  northern  diver,  Colymbtis glacialis. 
Heb.  Smith  Leivsiaita  (1875)  155.  3.  A  second-hand 
horse-shoe.  Per.  (G.W.)  4.  An  implement  for  beating 
down  the  soil  round  a  post  or  making  level  a  causeway. 

Abd.  (Jam.';  It  is  usually  the  bush  of  a  cart-wheel,  having  a  piece 
of  wood  knocked  through  it  (CW.^i. 

5.  V.  To  administer  the  rite  of  confirmation.    s.Lan.' 

6.  To  beat  down  earth  or  stones  with  a  '  bishop.' 

Abd.  Ye'll  find  for  ane  willin'  to  bishop  a  score  sittin'  ready  to 
peck.  Murray  Hamewith  (1900)  14. 

BISKET,  see  Brisket. 

BISKEY,  sb.  Cum.*,  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)  [biski.]  A 
biscuit ;  a  tea-cake. 

BIT,  sb.*     Sc.      1.  An  identifying  cut  made  in  a  sheep's 
ear.    Sc.  (A.W.)    Sh.I.  Spence  F/>t-Z.or?  (1899)  176. 
2.  In  phr.  to  take  the  bits  out  of  one's  iiioiil/i,  see  below. 

Gall.  Will  ye  no  tak  the  bitts  out  o'  my  mouth  the  day,  is 
a  common  phrase  by  those  who  long  to  have  a  drink  from  their 
neighbours  when  they  meet  on  market  days,  Mactagg.^rt  Eneycl. 
I,i824\ 

JBIT,  sb.     Nhp.'     In  phr.  as  dark  as  bit,  very  dark. 

If,  as  is  probable,  '  bit '  is  a  contraction  of  bitumen,"  it  is  readily 
explained  by  its  agreement  with  the  more  common  simile  'as  dark 
as  pitch.' 

BIT,  K.'    Cum.       1.  To  regain  one's  position  or  footing. 
Cum.*  Jemmy,  however,  mannish't  to  bit  on  his  feet  like  a  cat. 
2.  To  fall. 
I  on  her  feace  directly  meade  it  bit,  Relph  Misc.  Poems  (1747) 
96  ;  Cum.* 

BIT,  v.^  w.Yks.  To  stand  at  the  mark  when  playing 
quoits,  skittles,  .ic. 

Onlookers  will  cry— 'Nah,  bit  fair!'  Yis.  IVkly.  Post  i^May  1, 
1897). 

Hence  Bitting,  sb.  the  line  from  which  marble-players 
pitch  at  the  ring. 

Howd  on  !    Keep  thee  tooas  on  t'bitting  (B.K.). 

BITCH,  sb.*  1.     e.Dur.' 

BITCH,  si.*    Abd.     In  phr.  to  give  the  bitch,  set  bcXow. 

They  alien  hae  a  moonlight  flittin'  ta'cn,  And  thus  the  bitch  to 
clip  your  bits  o'  knabry  gi'en,  Anderson  Poems  (ed.  18261  9. 

BITCHWOOD,  sb.  Wor.  (E.S.)  The  spindle-tree, 
Euoiivmus  eiiropaetis. 

BITE,  V.  and  sb.    Sc.  Yks.  Stf.  War.  Wor.  Dev.  Cor. 
1.  V.  In  comb,  (i)  Bite-apple-day,  see   below;    (2)  -fig, 
a  miserly  person. 

(1)  Stf.  Later  came  Clemencing  Day,  or  Bite  Apple  Day.  It  was 
November  23rd.  .  .  Then  there  were  apples  to  bob  with  and  bite. 
Chronicle  i^Fcb.  22,  1901^.  (2^  Dev.  One  that  bites  a  raisin  in 
twain,  that  it  may  not  make  too  great  weight,  Horae  Subsecivae 
(1777)  '53- 
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2.  To  take  food.     Sc.  (A.W.)        3.  To  smart;  to  tingle  ; 
to  sting,     ib.        4.  sb.  Pastnrage. 

Sc.  'A.W.)     ne.Yks.  Raggiass,  in  autiimn,  renews  its  nutritious 
bite,  Marshall  Riii.  Ecoii.  (,1796)  II.  86.      War. 3,  Wor.  (E.S.) 
5.  A  miserly  person. 
Cor.  An  owld  bite,  ridin  and  drivin  "bout  the  town,  and  then  left 
his  awn  sister  to  die  in  the  House,  Penberthy  Wiup  mid  Woof,  12. 
BITEL,  BITHOUT,  see  Beetle,  sb.,  Bethout. 
BITHYWINE,   sb.     Wil.    Dor.  1.  The   traveller's 

joy,  Clematis  Vilalba.     Wil.  Longman's  Mag.  (Oct.  1902) 
517.     i.q.  Bythewind.       2.  The  bindweed,  Convolvulus. 
Dor.  (E.C.M.)     Cf.  withy-wind. 
BITLE,  see  Beetle,  sb. 

BITMAY,  sb.  Obs.  Nrf.  A  bit  of  land  which  was 
sometimes  an  island,  and  sometimes  joined  to  the  bank  of 
a  river.     See  A'.  &^  Q.  (1896)  8th  S.  ix.  133. 

BITTAG,  sb.     Cai.'     A  very  small  bit ;  a  '  bittock.' 
BITTEN,  adj.     n.Wil.  (G.E.D.) 
BITTER,  ad/.  1  and  2.     Sc.  (A.W.) 
BITTERNESS,  sZ*.     Sh.I.     Stormy  weather. 
Der  shiire  la  seek  a  skjug  wi'  sic  a  bitterness,  Sli.  News  (Dec. 
17,  1898). 
BITTERSWEET,  sb.    Lakel.*    A  kind  of  apple. 
BITTLE,  5/-.     Lnk.     ?Aleg. 

Jist  a  wee   kennin'  boo'd  in  the  bittles,  In  shape  like  the  roon 
letter  O,  Edwards  Moil.  Poets,  loth  S.  154. 
BITTLE,  see  Beetle,  sb.,  j'.' 

BITY-TONGUE,  .sA.    Lakel.^    A  turnip  running  to  seed. 
BIVER,  sb.    War.*     i.q.  Bever,  sb.^  1. 
BIVER,  BIZENED,  see  Bever,  s6.',  Bisson. 
BIZZ,  V.  and  sb.     Sc.        1.  v.  To   hiss,  as   water   on 
a  hot  surface  ;  to  frizzle  ;  to  '  buzz.' 

Cai.'     Lnk.  Did  a  Pease-scon  Toast  Biz  i'  the  Queff,   Ramsay 
Poems  (1721)  19. 
2.  sb.   A  frizzle  ;  a  tousle. 
Gall.  Hair  all  tossed  on  end  is  said  to  be  in  a  bizz,  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824). 

BIZZEN,  see  Bysen. 

BIZZIE,  si.    Cai.'    A  stall  in  a  cattle-shed.    See  Boosy. 
BIZZY,  see  Beesting(s. 

BJAENER,  si.  Sh.I.  Also  written  bjenner.  [bjenar.] 
A  dog.  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  121  ;  Sh.  News  (June  24, 
1899). 

BJARTIN,  sb.  Sh.I.  [bja'rtin.]  A  name  for  a  very 
small  person,  esp.  a  small  boy.  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897) 
21,  49. 

BJOAG,  sb.     Sh.I.     [bj5g.]     A  ring,   esp.   a  collar  of 
straw   put  round   a   horse   when   harrowing.     Jakobsen 
Dial.  (1897)  38.     Hence  Bjoaget,  ppl.  adj.  of  cattle  :  ring- 
striped,    ib.     [ON.  baiigr,  a  ring  (Vigfusson).] 
BLAAN,  see  Blain,  si.' 

BLAB,  V.  and  sb.     Sc.  Lakel.  Midi.  Not.  1.  v.   In 

comp.  (i)  Blab-hole,  the  mouth  ;  (2)  -tongue,  an  indiscreet 
talker. 

(1)  Midi.  Keeap  your  little  blab-hole  toight  shut  aboot  what  ye 
hear  in  this  chimbly  corner,  Bartram  People  of  Clapton  (1897)  55. 
(2)Lakel.2,  Cum."    Not.  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  324. 
2.  s6.   A  gossip;  a  tell-tale.     Sc.  (A.W.)        3.  Indiscreet 
talk.    Lakel.'^ 

BLABBER,  II.     Cai.'     To  babble  ;  to  speak  indistinctly. 
BLABBERSKITElS,  si.     Cum.     An  empty  talker. 
T'gurt  blabberskites   ur    inair  wind    nor    woo,    w.Ciiin.    Times 
(July  1898)  8,  col.  5- 

BLACKING,  vbl.  sb.  Lan.  (C.B.C.)  Enlarging  or 
heightening  '  baring.' 

BLACK,  adj.,  sb.  and  71.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  Also  in  form  blake  s.Lan.'  1.  adj.  In  comb,  (i) 
Black-a-top,  the  cole-tit,  Pants  Britamiiciis ;  (2)  -avised, 
dirty;  sullen-looking;  (3) -ball,  to  abuse,  scold  ;  (4) -bean, 
unlucky  ;  (5)  —  bent,  the  wire  bent-grass,  Nardiis  slrida  ; 
(6)  -blutters,  (7)  -boys,  blackberries ;  (8)  —  buckwheat, 
the  climbing  buckwheat,  Polygonum  Convolvulus ;  (9) 
-bums,  see  (7);  (10) -cap,  (a)  see  (1)  ;  (6)  the  black-headed 
gull,  Lariis  ridibuntlns ;  (c)  the  great  titmouse,  Panis  major; 
(d)  a  person  who  bids  at  an  auction  merelj'  to  raise  the 
price ;    (ii)  -clock,  a  cockroach ;    a  beetle ;   (12)  -coat. 


a  minister  of  religion  ;  (13)  — cork,  ?  porter  ;  (14)  — corn, 
peas  and  beans  ;  (15)  —doggie,  a  form  of  the  game  '  drop 
the  handkerchief;  (16)  — dooker,  (o)thecormorant,P/ia/'rt- 
crocora.xcarbo ;  (b)  the  dipper,  Cinclusaqiiaticiis ;  ( 17)  —  duck, 
Xhe  scoter,  A edemiaiugra;  (18) -gang,  blackguardly  ;  (19) 
-gull,  Richardson's  skua,  S/c;ron7rn/scjr//()'(7/«i';  (20)  hard, 
a  hard  black  substance  found  near  ironstone  ;  (21)  -headed 
porker,  the  tufted  duck,  Fid igiilacristata;  (22)  —  Jack,  (a) 
a  kind  of  toffee;  (b)  a  kind  of  bastard  coal;  (c)  in  phr. 
black  Jack  fides  a  good  horse,  the  zinc  ore  gives  good 
promise  for  copper;  (23)  —lad,  see  below;  (24)  —  man's  tig, 
a  game;  see  below;  (25)  —  martin,  the  swift,  Cypseliisapits; 
(26)  — money,  extra  money  given  to  men  engaged  in  dirty 
work  ;  (27)  —  nebbed  crow,  the  carrion  crow,  Corviis 
corone ;  (28)  —  nonsuch,  trefoil  in  the  husk  ;  (29)  —  oil,  oil 
made  from  the  liver  of  the  haddock  and  other  fish  caught 
on  the  coast  ;  (30)  —  Peter,  a  kind  of  latiip ;  (31)  —  pish- 
minny,  a  black  ant ;  (32)  —  priest,  see  (11);  (33)  —  Sam, 
a  bogy  with  which  to  frighten  children  ;  (34)  —  squitch, 
(fl)  the  fine  bent-grass,  Agroslis  vulgaris  ;  (b)  the  slender 
foxtail  grass,  Alopecurus  agreslis  ;  (35)  —  starling,  the 
starling,  Shirnus  vulgaris ;  ('36)  -stick,  a  charred  stick  used 
to  colour  a  sawyer's  line  ;  (37)  -strap,  weak  treacle-beer  ; 
a  contemptuous  term  for  porter;  (38)  —  Susan, a  tea-kettle; 
(39)  —  swift,  see  (25)  ;  (40)  —  tang,  the  ore-weed,  Fiicus 
vesiculosus ;  (41 )  —  thing,  a  frying-pan ;  a  stand  for  a  kettle, 
6;:c.  ;  (42)  —  throssel,  the  blackbird,  Turdus  merida ;  (43) 

—  trade,  the  iron  trade  ;    mechanical  engineering ;  (44) 

—  twitch,  see  (34,  a) ;  (45)  -wing,  a  dragon-fly  ;  (46)  -wort, 
the  bilberry,  Vaccinium  Myrtiltus. 

(i)  War.  (J.A.C.)  (2)  Lakel. =  (31  Ayr.  She  then  commenced 
to  blackball  Miss  Hetty  for  her  want  o'  sense,  Johnston  Coiigal- 
toii  (1896)  74.  (4)  Elg.  These,  Sir,  were  black-bean  days  to  our 
town,  CoupER  Toiirifuations  {1803)  I.  191.  (5)  Nhb.'  (s.  v.  Bent". 
(6)  Lnk.  Patrick  Plants  (1831)  220.  (7)  Ken.  (G.B.)  (8)  War.^ 
(9)  Cum."  (s.  V.  Black  Kites).  (10,  a)  Slg.  Swainson  Birds 
f  1885)  33.  (i)  Cum.  Jefferson  Hist.  Allerdale  (Fuerf  (1842)  52. 
(f)  Cum."  (s.  V.  Oxeye).  (</)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (11)  s.Nhb.  (J.C), 
e.Dur.'  (12)  Elg.  Blackhall  Z.flvs  (1849)  44.  (13)  Edb.  I'll  run 
ower  the  way  to  Bell's  brewery,  and  get  ye  a  pint  o'  black  cork  to 
synd  it  down  wi',  Ballantine  Gaberliiiizie  (ed.  1875)  309.  (14) 
s.Not.  (J.P.K.)  (15")  n.Sc.  GoMME  G(i;«cs  (1898)  II.  407.  (i6,a) 
Gall.  Wallace  Schoolmaster  (1899")  344.  (A)  Cum."  (s.  v.  Bessy- 
docker).  (17I  Cum."  (18)  Dmb.  There's  the  black-gang  swind- 
ling core,  Wi'  dice  and  rowley-powley,  Taylor  Poems  (1827)  12. 
(19)  Cum."  (s.  V.  Mackerel  Hawk).  (20)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (21) 
Nrf.  Emerson  Birds,  tfc.  (ed.  1895)  232.  (22,  a)  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 
(i)  Cum."  (c)  Cor.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  IV.  Eng.  (1866)  194,  ed. 
i8g6.  (23)  s.Lan.i  An  effigy  carried  through  the  streets  of 
Ashton-under-Lyne  on  Easter  Monday,  and  afterwards  publicly 
burnt.  Originally  this  effigy  represented  a  man  in  black  armour, 
and  was  intended  for  Sir  Ralph  Assheton  (the  tyrannical  Black 
Knight  of  Assheton),  but  at  the  present  time  the  figure  is  made 
up  to  resemble  some  person  who  is  politically  or  socially  unpopular 
in  the  town.  (24)  Crk.  A  long  rope  is  tied  to  a  gate  or  pole,  and 
one  of  the  players  holds  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  tries  to  catch 
another  player.  When  he  succeeds  in  doing  so  the  one  captured 
joins  him  (^by  holding  hands)  and  helps  to  catch  the  other  players. 
The  game  is  finished  when  all  are  caught,  Gomme  Games  (1894) 
I.  34.  (25)  Cum."  (s.  V.  Deevlin).  (26)  Lan.  Webb  Industrial 
Democracy  {1901)  313.  (27)  Nhp.'  (s.  v.  White-neb'd).  (28)  e.Nrf. 
Marshall  Ptir.  Ecoii.  (1787)  II.  179.  (29)  ne.Sc.  Gregor /7*- 
Lorc  (1881)  55.  (30)  Abd.  Rashes,  the  pith  of  which  was  used 
for  wicks  in  the  Black  Peter  lamps,  W.  Watson  Aiild  Lang  Syne 
(1903)  93.  (31)  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  (32)  Pern. 
(J.S.O.T.)  (33')  s.Lan.'  {34  a,  l>)  War.  (35)  e.Lth.  Swainson 
'/'■  73-  {36)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (37)  Abd.  A  gibble  o'  black  strap 
(G.W.\  {38)  War.2  (s.  V.  ShukV  (39)  Kcb.  Swainson  ib.  96. 
(40)  Sc.  (Jam.)  (41)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (42)  Cum."  (43)  w.Yks. 
(S.K.C.)  (44)  Cum."  (s.  V.  Watter-twitch).  (45)  Cum."  (46) 
War.* 

2.  sb.   In  phr.  (i)  black  on  ye,  a  mild  imprecation  ;  (2)//ie 
black  afore  one's  nail,  something  of  no  account. 

(i)  Cai.'  (2)  e.Fif.  He  made  atf  wi'  himsel  withoot  gien' 
pair  Mrs.  Snifters  sae  muckle  as  the  black  afore  his  nail,  Latto 
Tam  Bodkin  (1864)  i.s.      Slk.  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  239,  ed.  1866. 

3.  A  scoundrel.    n.Yks.  (I.W.)    s.Wor.  Outis  Vig.  Mon. 
in  Berrow's  Jrn.  (1896)  xvii. 
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4.  V.   To  scold,  abuse  ;  to  defame.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

BLACKAMOOR,  sb.  s.Wil.  (G.E.D.)  The  bulrush, 
Typha  latifolia. 

BLACKBERRY,  5*.  Sc.  Som.  1.  In  comb.  Black- 
berry-chicken, an  autumn-hatched  chicken.  Som. 
(W.F.R.)        2.  The  crowberry,  Empetrttm  ttigrum.    Cai.' 

BLACK-BUTT,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  form  of  the  game  of 
'  Blackthorn,'  q.v.     Gomme  Gaines  (1894)  I.  36. 

BLACKIE,  sb.    Sc.  (A.W.)    A  bee. 

IBLACKLIE,  adj.  Sc.  Cum.  1.  Ill-coloured,  dirty- 
looking;  esp.  used  of  badly-washed  linen.  Ags.  (Jam.) 
2.  Of  the  sky:  dark  with  threatening  clouds.   Cum.  (J. P.) 

JBLACK-RAPPEE  [not -rapper],  s6.  Sc.  Also  in  form 
-guard.     A  kind  of  snutV. 

Edb.  A  canister  lull  of  black-rappee  or  black-guard,  Moir 
Afaiisie  H'aiich  1  1828)  xvi. 

BLACKTHORN,  sb.  Shr.  Som.  1.  In  comb.  Black- 
thorn-winter, the  cold  weather  often  experienced  when 
the  blackthorn  is  in  flower.  Som.  Raymond  No  Soul 
(1899)  213.  2.  A  boys'  game.  Shr,  Burne  Flk-Lore 
(1883-6)  521. 

BLACKY-CAP,  sb.  Irel.  The  stonechat,  Piatiiicola 
riibicola.     Swainson  Birds  (1885)  12. 

BLADDOCK,  sb.     n.Ir.     A  rough  piece. 

A  thing  that  the  priest  cali'd  a  bladdock  av  bone,  Lays  and  Leg. 
(1884)  88. 

:I;BLADE,  sb.    w.Yks.    A  ploughing  term  :  see  below. 

'  Put  it  a  blade  lower,'  i.  e.  plough  a  little  deeper.  '  That  is  no 
sort  of  a  blade,"  that  is,  the  ploughing  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be[H.V.). 

BLADE,!/.  Sc.  To  take  the  outer  leaves  oft'cabbages. 
Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.' 

BLADRY,  56.    Obs.    Sc.    Trumpery. 

'  Shame  fall  the  gcer  and  the  bladry  o't.'.  .  Spoken  when  a  young 
handsome  girl  marries  an  old  man,  upon  the  account  of  his  wealth, 
Kelly  Proi'.  (1721)  296. 

BLAE,  s6.'  w.Sc.  (Jam.)  A  kind  of  hard,  blue-coloured 
clay. 

BLAE,  sb.'^  n.Sc.  Cld.  (Jam.)  Also  written  blay;  pt. 
blaise,  bleeze  Cld.  The  rough  parts  of  wood  left  in 
consequence  of  boring  or  sawing. 

BLAE,  V.  and  sb.^  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  1.  v.  To  bleat ; 
used  also  of  children,  esp.  in  phr.  to  blac  and  greet.  Cf. 
blay,  V.  2.  sb.  A  loud  bleat. 

BLAE,  adj.    Cai.'    Disappointed,  lit.  '  blue.'    See  Blae. 

To  look  blae.     A  blae  face. 

BLAE-B0WS,5i!..  Gall.  The  flower  of  the  flax.  Mac- 
taggart  Eiicycl.  (1824). 

BLAEDIG,  sb.  Sh.I.  Sli.  Neivs  (July  30,  1898).  i.q. 
Bladdoch. 

BLAEGIT,  fffi^'.  Sh.I.  S/;.  Agra's  (July  31,  1897).  i.q. 
Blaigit. 

BLAESE,  sb.  Frf.  [blez.]  The  bilberry,  Vaccinitim 
Myrtillus,  a  shortened  form  of '  blaeberries.' 

Birdies  on  the  lichtsome  wing  Wha  ken  the  howes  whaur 
'blaesies'  hing,  Reid  Nea/Jicr/aiid  (iSg^)  119. 

BLAFFART,  sb.    Abd.    A  blow.    See  Blaff. 

I  culd  hae  gien  the  impident  sinner  a  blaflart  i'  the  lug, 
M^KrxziE  Cruisie  Skt'tc/ies  1  18941  xviii. 

BLAFFEN,  sb.  Obs.^  -Fif.  (Jam.)  The  loose  flakes  or 
lamina  of  a  stone.    See  Fluthers. 

BLAFLUM,  sb.    Sc.  (A.W.)    Nonsense. 

BLAICHING,  sb.     Don.     A  thrashing,     i.q.  Bleach,  v.^ 

For  three  fardens  I  would  take  it  from  ye  an'  give  ye  the  father 
an'  mother  of  a  good  soun'  blaichin',  '  Mac  '  Jfoat/  to  Donegal 
(3rd  ed.)  149. 

BLAINAG,  s6.  Cai.'  A  pimple  ;  a  small  pustule.  See 
Blain,  si.' 

BLAINCH,  V.    ?  Obs.     Fif.  (Jam.)    To  cleanse. 

'To  blainch  the  bear-stone,"  to  make  the  hollowed  stone,  used 
for  preparing  barley,  fit  for  receiving  the  grain. 

BLAINS,  sb.  pi.     Lakel.'    A  disease  of  cattle. 

JBLAIRHA"WK,  sb.    n.Yks.    A  rude,  noisy  person. 

n.yiis.  How  now,  blairhawk  ?  (I.W.) 

BLAIT-MOUIT, />/./.  (7(//  Sc.  (Jam.)  Bashful,  sheepish, 
i.q.  Blate,  adj. 


BLAKE,!/.    e.Dcv.    With  o»/:  to  project. 
His  house  and  garden,  which  hlakc  out  into  the  village  street 
corncrways,  Jane  Lordship  (1897)  5. 

BLAKE,  adj.    n.Yks.*    Intoxicated. 

Jim  was  fairly  blake  last  ncct. 

BLAKELY-LIONS,  s6. />/.  s.Lan.'  A  jocular  term  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Blackley. 

BLAME,  V.    Som.    With  to  :  to  lay  the  blame  on. 

A  mother,  speakingofhcrchild's  nearness  of  sight,  said,  '1  always 
blame  it  to  her  reading  '  (W.F.R.). 

BLANCH,  sb.  Obs.   Fif.  (Jam.)  A  flash  ;  a  sudden  blaze. 

A  I>!aiich  o'  lightning. 

BLANCHARD,  s/^  Lakel.'  A  one-eyed  cock  ;  a  veteran 
cock.     See  Blinkard. 

BLANDED-BEAR,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  The  produce 
oi  barley  and  common  'bear'  sown  in  a  mixed  state. 
Statist.  Ace.  XII.  531. 

BLANDER,  v.    sw.Lan.    To  waste  time  in  gossiping. 

Noane  o'  thee  blandcrin'  (J.T.M.X 

BLANDER-ELM,  sb.  Som.'  (W.F.R.)  A  young  elm 
springing  up  from  the  stock  when  the  parent  tree  has  been 
cut  down. 

BLANDERS..?Z».//.    Ess.(S.P.H.)    A  late  sort  of  apple. 

BLANK,  V.  and  sb.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lin.  1.  v.  To  dis- 
appoint. Lin.(M.P.)  2.  sb.  A  disappointment.  n.Yks. 
(I.W.)  3.  Phr.  to  put  blank  on,  to  look  sullen.  Lakel. 
Penril/i  Obs.  (Nov.  16,  1897). 

BLANKET,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Lan.  Midi.  Wor.  L  sb. 
In  comp.  (i)  Blanket-bay,  bed  ;  (2)  -jumper,  a  flea. 

(I'i  Sh.I.  We  got  da  kail  supped,  'ithoot  muckle  defeekwilty, 
an'  den  made  for  blanket  bay,  .Sli.  Neii's  (Dec.  25,  1897).  Frf. 
WiLLOCK  Roselty  Eiiils  (1886)  79,  ed.  1889.     (2)  s.Lan.^ 

2.  Phr.  (i)  on  both  sides  the  blanket,  by  both  father  and 
mother ;  (2)  logo  through  the  blankets,  to  have  a  night's  rest. 

(i)  Midi.  Bein"  big  bred  o'  boath  soides  the  blaanket,  Bartram 
People  of  Clopioii  (1897)  67.  (2)  Twd.  I  want  a  gude  sleep,  an'  I 
wull  be  a'  richt  the  morn's  morn,  whan  I've  been  through  the 
blankets,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Oct.  17,  1903). 

3.  A  form  of  the  game  '  Hie-spy.'    Abd.  (A.W.) 

4.  v.  Fig.  To  smother ;  to  suppress. 

Wor.  The  question  was  smothered  by  friendly  hands  because  it 
was  deemed  wisest  to  blanket  it  for  the  time  being,  Evesham  Jrii. 
(Dec.  19,  1896^. 

IBLAOONGY,  adj  w.Yks.  Of  weather:  misty, 
drizzling.     (B.K.) 

BhARDlT,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Slk.  (Jam.)  Short-winded; 
broken-winded. 

BLARE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Dur.  1.  v.  To  bleat.  s.Sc. 
(Jam.)  2.  To  make  a  loud  noise;  to  cry.  Ags.,  Rxb. 
(Jam.),  e.Dur.'  3.  sb.  The  bleat  of  a  sheep.  Rxb.  (Jam.) 
4.  A  loud  sound  ;  a  cry.    s.Sc.  (ib.) 

BLART,  sh.  Obs.  Gall.  The  noise  made  b^'  a  large 
substance  falling  amid  slush,  mortar,  &c.  Mactaggart 
Encvcl.  (J824).     i.q.  Blart,  !■.= 

BLART,  V.'  4.    Lakel.2 

BLASH,  ;Z).  Cum.*  [blaj.]  A  drunken  spree;  a  bout 
of  drinking. 

BLASH,  I/.    Som.    Of  flames  :  to  flare  up  suddenly. 

I  lifted  up  a  little  (lap  as  it  were,  and  the  vier  did  blash  out  so 
^W.F.R.^. 

SLASHING,  sb.  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  The  damaged  con- 
dition of  plants  in  a  garden,  caused  by  wind.    See  Blash,  z>. 

BLASHMENT,  .si.    Cum.  (E.W.P.)    Foolish,  feeble  talk. 

BhASHY, adj.  Lakel.S  Som.  (W.F.R.)  Of  the  weather: 
rainy,  gustj'. 

:bLASNIT,  rtfl>'.    04.S-.     Sc.    ?  Hairless. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Rnf.  Twa  buttis  [boots]  of  barkit  blasnit  leddcr. 
Nil/.  Harp  ^18191  loi. 

BLAST,  V.  and  sb.    Sc.  Lakel.  Cor.        1.  v.   See  below. 

Cor.    She    put    an  iron  dishcover  over   the  cake  and  said    she 
would  blast.     This  process  consisted  in  sweeping  up  the  turf  ashes 
over  the    dishcover.   piling  dry  furse  over  them  and  lighting    it 
(J.W.\ 
2.  To  play  the  bagpipes. 

Arg.  The  pipers  .  .  .  were  blasting  lustily  at  Clanranald's  March 
when  they  came  up  the  lower  part  of  the  Glen,  Munro  J.  Splendid 
(1898)  143. 
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3.  To  have  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 

Abd.  Auld  Bawbie  Leith  who  was  'blastit'  (had  a  shock  of 
paralysis)  while  setting  her  peats  in  the  moss  in  the  summer-time, 
had  again  been  'blastit' — this  time  fatally,  W.  Watson  Auld 
Lang  Syne  (1903)  69. 

4.  sb.  An  external  inflammation  ;  a  cold.    Lakel.*,  Cum.* 
BLASTY,  ailj.    Sc.     Blowing. 

Edb.  The  blasty  smith  does  brook  it  ill  That  he  maun  stand  sae 
study  still,  Ilai'st  Rig  (1794')  22,  ed.  1801. 

BLATELY,  adj.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)   Of  rain :  soft,  gentle. 

BLATHE,  see  Blithe. 

BLATHER,  sb}  Sc.  Irel.  Lakel.  Yks.  In  comb,  (i) 
Blather-bag,  a  '  windy,'  foolish  talker ;  (2)  -heads,  obs., 
a  yearly  festival  formerly  held  at  Bingley  ;  (3)-scalp,adull- 
vvitted  person  ;  (4)  -skite,  to  talk  foolishly. 

(i)Ayr.  The  wife  whiles  took  a  taste,  and  while  under  its 
influence  was  a  perfect  bletherbag.  Hunter  Life  Sliidies  (1870) 
231.  (2)  w.  Yks.  SuTCLiFFE  il/oo>-(i»rf /"(■// (^1899)  153.  (3)  Lakel.  ^ 
(4')  Don.  Toal  o'  Gallagher,  what  is  it  ye're  bletherskitin'  about  ? 
Mac.manus  O'Fiiel's  (1903)  192. 

BLATHER,  aA.2  and  w.  Soni.(W.F.R.)  1.  s6.  A  blister. 
2.  -'.   To  blister. 

BLATHERATION,  sb.     Don.    An  expletive. 

Blatheration !  And  thanky  for  nothin',  Mac.manus  O'FiieVs 
(1903^  222. 

BLATHER'T, />//.  Wy.    Cuin.<    Weak. 

BLATTER,  ».'  Irel.  Also  in  form  blather.  To  beat, 
thrash. 

n.Ir.  Poor  Larry  all  blathcr'd  wis  found  ;  An'  bleedin',  Lays  and 
Leg.  (18S4)  57  ;  They'd  blatter  him  blue  with  a  black-thorn  stick, 
ib.  80. 

BLATTER,  t/.«    War.*    To  bask  in  the  sun. 

I  sin  Mitty,  the  cat,  a  blattering  in  the  onion  bed.  Missy. 

BLATTER,  t;.3     Sh.I.     Of  life,  breath  :  to  flicker. 

Da  bracth  juist .  .  .  blatterin'  i'  hits  body,  Sli.  News  (Oct.  15, 
1898)  ;  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  /)2. 

BLAUGH,(7(^'.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Ofa  bluish  or  sickly 
colour.     Cf.  blae,  adj. 

BLAUNDERS,  56. />/.    s.Lan.»    The  glanders. 

BLAY,  see  Blae,  sb.'^ 

BLAZE,  V.  and  sb.    Sc.    Also  in  forms  bleese,  bleeze. 

1.  V.   In  phr.  to  lei  bleese,  to  let  fly. 

Abd.  I  loot  bleeze  amon'  them  [hensjwi'  the  kaim  finlwiscleanin' 
my  horse  yesterday  at  denner-time,  an'  broke  een's  leg,  W.Watson 
Auld  Lang  Syne  (1903)  108. 

2.  sb.  The  torch  used  in  salmon  spearing. 

Abd.  Down  one  evening  to  the  Craiguise,  to  hole  some  fir  to 
make  blazes,  Michie  Dceside  Tales  (1872)  147. 

3.  Obs.  A  present  made  to  the  schoolmasterat  Candlemas; 
also  in  coiiip.  Bleeze-money.    See  Candlemas-bleeze. 

Lth. ,  Rxb.  fjAM.)  Dmf.  Some  old  people  remember  when 
candles  were  lighted  as  a  part  of  the  ceremony,  Wallace  School- 
master (1899)  344.  Gall.  Their  pouches  wagging  by  their  wames, 
Wi'  their  intended  bleese  ;  Some  saxpence  brass— a  shilling  bit, 
And  some  gie  twa  or  three,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  iii,  ed. 
1876  ;  Cannlesmas  Bleeze.  That  offering  or  present  pupils  make 
to  their  Dominies  on  Candlemas  day.  Anciently  it  used  to  be 
a  large  candle,  one  that  could  give  a  good  blaze  ;  hence  the  name 
bleeze  ;  now-a-days  '  hard  cash '  [it]  is  thought  gives  as  pleasant 
a  light,  ib.  113. 

BLAZER,  Si!".  Dur.  Lan.  A  piece  of  sheet-iron  used 
to  make  the  fire  draw. 

e.Dur.*  Lan.  Brought  a  blazer  out  of  the  pantry  to  screen  the 
mistress's  back  from  the  fire,  Ackworth  Clog  Shop  (i8go)  air. 

BLEABERRY,  sb.     War.^     i.q.  Blaeberry. 

BLEACH,  s6.     Lth.  (Jam.)     A  fall. 

BLEAGUE,  V.    Wm.  (J.B.)    To  wither  or  dry  partially. 

BLEA-LINE,  sb.  Obs.  ne.Yks.  Flax.  Marshall 
Riir.  Econ.  (1796)  II.  65. 

BLEAMY,  adj.  Cum.*  Of  the  sun  :  shining  with 
intermittent  light. 

BLEARED,  ppl.  adj.  Cai.',  w.Yks.  (S.P.U.)  Smeared, 
disfigured,  esp.  by  tears. 

BLEAT,  adj.    Som.  (W.F.R.) 

BLEAT,  see  Blate,  adj. 

BLEAWSY,  adj.  s.Lan.»  [ble'zi.]  Dull,  stupid, 
drowsy.     See  Blewze. 

BLEB,  sb.  and  v.     Sc.  Dur.  Cum.  1.  sb.   A  small 


blister.  Sc.  (A.W.)  2.  v.  To  bubble.  w.Dur.>  3. 
To  drink  greedily  and  with  a  bubbling  noise.     Cuin.* 

BLECK,  sb.  Abd.  (Jam.)  1.  A  challenge  to  a  feat 
of  dexterity;  a  defeat  at  such  an  encounter.  2.  A  school 
term  ;  see  below. 

If  A  be  below  B  in  the  class,  and  during  B's  absence  get  farther 
up  in  the  class  than  B,  B  is  said  to  have  a  bleck  upon  A,  and  takes 
place  of  him  when  he  gets  next  to  him. 

BLEDDERSKATE(D,  adj  Yks.  Exhausted  with 
fatigue ;  of  a  sheep :  affected  with  water  on  the  brain. 
(W.H.):  (M.C.F.M.) 

BLEEM,  sA.  Cai.'  [blim.]  The  stalk  of  a  potato-plant ; 
used  also  of  the  whole  plant. 

BLEESE,  see  Blaze. 

BLEEZED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Ofa  hammer, 
&c. :  ruffled,  made  uneven  by  beating. 

BLEIR,  V.    Sc.  (Jam.)    To  calumniate. 

Fif.  To  bleir  one's  character. 

Hence  Bleirie,  sb.  a  lie,  fabrication.     Ayr. 

:BLENS,.sA    Cor.    Thehib,  Morr/iita/iisca.   Cent.  Diet. 

BLESH,  see  Blash,  s6.' 

BLESS,  ;;.    Pern.  (J.S.O.T.)    To  baptize. 

Bring  the  babby  to  the  parson  to  be  blessed,  and  then  a'll  thrive. 

XBhEIT,  pret.     Sc.     Bleated. 

Slk.  That  blett  ower  dale  and  down,  Hogg  Poems  (ed.  1865)  roo. 

BLETTERS,  sb.  pi.  I.W.'  Small  pancakes,  flitters, 
(s.v.  Vlitters.) 

BLEUCHAN,  see  Bluchan. 

BLEWDER,  sb.    Abd.    A  hurricane. 

A  blewder  o'  win'  (G.W.) ;  The  win'  gat  up  wi'  awfu'  blewder, 
Davidson  Poems  (1861)  100. 

Hence  Blewdery,  adj.  tempestuous. 

A  blewdery  day  (G.W.). 

BLIG(G,  56.    Sh.I.    .'Bait. 

Da  twartree  piltiks  i'  da  skjo  are  nco  faan  upun,  bit  dey'U  dO  fir 
saide  bliggs,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  243;  'Ye're  made  cot 
a  bligl'  'I  im  dat,  what'll  sair  wiz,  I  houp,'  Sh.  News  (June  8, 
1901). 

BLIND,  adj.,  sb.  and  v.    Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Oxf.  Dev. 

1.  adj.  In  co;«6.  (i)  Blind-barnie,  the  game  of  blind-man's- 
buff;  (2)  -boil,  a  boil  that  does  not  come  to  a  head;  (3) 
-coal,  coal  which  will  not  burn  ;  (4)  -fair, .'  like  an  Albino  ; 
(5)  -fish,  the  lesser  spotted  dog-fish,  Scylliwucaiticula;  (6) 
-hash,no  meaninggiven;  (7)-lump,  see  (2) ;  (8) -men's  een, 
the  puff-ball,  Lycoperdon  Bovista;  (9)  -neddy-buff,  see  (i) ; 
(10)  -pap,  a  pap  that  gives  no  milk  ;  (11)  -screen,  obs., 
a  screen  used  to  separate  the  small  from  the  round  coal; 
(12)  -sieve,  a  tambourine-shaped  vessel  used  for  winnow- 
ing and  taking  up  corn  ;  (13)  -stani,  (14)  -stobbing,  a 
shoemaker's  term  ;  see  below  ;  (15)  -tarn,  a  tarn  without 
a  visible  outlet ;  (16)  -window,  a  window  without  glass; 
an  imitation  window  in  a  wall. 

(i)  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  (2)  Lakel.',  s.Lan.',  Oxf.' 
MS.  add.  (3)  Lakel.',  Cum.*  (4)  Sc.  His  ej'es  were  large  and 
rolling,  and  of  that  light  blue  which  is  generally  found  in  people, 
who  are,  what  is  called  in  Scotland,  blind  fair,  Scotch  Haggis,  105. 
(5)Heb.  Smith  ic!e's;Vi"a(i875)247.  (6)Lakel.''  (7)  Abd.  Cured  the 
muckle  blin'  lumpi'  the  back  o'my  nec]^,W.'WATSON  Auld LangSyne 
(1903)  61.  (8)  ne.Sc.  Gregor  Flk-Lore  (1881)  148.  (9)  n.Yks. 
(I.W.)  (id)  Lakel.*,  Cum."  (11)  Cum.*  (12)  nw.Dev.  (s.v. 
Zennet).  (13)  Ayr.  Does  ony  bit  nir  o'  a  critic  want  a  ggem  at  blin'- 
stamamang the  books?  Service  A'o/flHrf«»;s(i89o)  125.  (i4")Cuiii. 
A  method  of  sewing  a  patch  on  a  boot-upper.  Through  a  hole  bored 
by  an  awl  the  right  hand  inserts  a  bristle  to  act  as  a  guide  to  a  wax  end 
which  is  pushed  through  from  the  inside  by  the  left  hand  (E.W.P.). 
(15)  Lakel.i,  Cum.*  1,16)  Sc.  (A.W.)  Sh.L  I  goes  inta  da  barn, 
an'  sets  open  da  blinn'd  window  at  wis  at  da  back  fir  takin'  in  da 
shaves,  Clark  Nor/hern  Gleams  (^1898)  102. 

2.  Abortive  ;    unproductive,  unfruitful.     Cum.*,  s.Lan.* 

3.  sb.  A  little  sleep  ;  also  in  phr.  a  blind  0/ sleep. 

Sh.I.  A'm  gotten  a  blind  o' sleep  da  night,  an"  kens  doo  I  feel 
a  braw  grain  better  ivery  wye,  Sh.  N'ews  ^Sept.  18,  1897). 

4.  V.  To  close  an  eye  in  sleep. 

e.Fif.  I'm  sure  I've  never  blindit  nicht  nor  day  for  twa  or  three 
weeks,  Latto  Tam  Bodkin  (1864)  xxvi. 

BLINDY,  s*.  e.Dur.',  Lakel.2  [bli'ndi.]  The  game  of 
blind-man's-buff;  also  in  covip.  Blindy-buff. 
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BLINK,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  1.  v.  To 
shine  titlully.         n.Yks.  T's\in  blinkt  oot  (I.W.\ 

Hence  Blinky,  adj.  shining  with  intermittent  h'glit. 
Cum.*  (s.v.  Bleamy).  2.  To  take  a  hasty  glance  into. 
Cai.'        3.  sb.  A  sudden  glance.    s.Lan.' 

BLINKER,  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Som.  1.  A  blear-eyed 
person.  Sc.  (A.W.)  2.  Obs.  A  one-eyed  game-cock. 
Cum.*    Cf.  blinkard.        3.  A  spark.     Cf.  blanker. 

Som.  There  was  just  a  little  blinker  in  the  grate  i,W.F.R.). 

BLINKERD,  sb.  s.Dev.,  e.Cor.  (Miss  D.)  A  winking 
person. 

BLINKIT, ///.  arfy.    Fif.  (Jam.)    Half  drunk. 

BLINNER,  c'.  Cai.'  [blinsr.]  To  move  the  eyelashes 
as  a  person  with  defective  sight. 

BLINTERER,  sb.  Abd.  (A.W.)  A  person  with  weak 
eyes. 

BLIRY,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  The  exterior  of  a  mare's  uterus. 
Mactaggart  Eticycl.  (1824)  76. 

JBLISH,  I/.    Wil.    To  hack  wheat;  to  spoilit  in  reaping. 

n.Wil.  In  the  days  of  hand-reaping  with  the  old-fashioned  sickle, 
men  who  were  caught  'blishing'  had  their  wages  docked.  It 
appears  to  have  meant  chopping  or  hacking  down  the  wheat, 
instead  of  reaping  it  properly  (^G.E.  D. ). 

BLITHE,  «<//'.  Sh.I.   \n^p\\T.  be  or  by  ye  blithe,  see.  helow. 

The  crew  in  their  conversation  seldom  give  a  negative  reply. 
Instead  of  their  saying  '  No,'  we  hear  'by-ye-blithe,'  Spence  Flk- 
Lore  {i8gg)  133;  '  Haand  me  a  kippok  o' piltiks.'  'Be-j'e-blithe, 
no  ene  is  in  'er,'  ib.  246. 

BLOB,  56.  and  t/.  Sc.  Irel.  Dur.  Cum.  1.  56.  A  bubble; 
a  blister.  Cai.',  Cum.*  2.  A  large  gooseberry.  Sc. 
(Jam.)        3.  v.  To  gather  in  drops  ;  to  drop. 

Gall.  The  tears  blob  in  the  e'e,  Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824)  272, 
cd.  1876.     Don.   A  tear  blabbed  right  down  upon  the  very  line 
Toal  was  reading,  Macmanus  O'FrieVs  (1903)  270. 
4.  To  bubble.    e.Dur.' 

BLOB-NUKKELT,  ppl.  adj.  Cum.*  Also  in  form 
-new-calf  t.  Of  a  cow :  newly  calved  and  in  full  milk. 
See  New-cal'. 

BLOCK,  V.    e.Suf.    See  below. 

Boys  who  accompany  shooting  parties  to  drive  pheasants  and 
partridges  into  the  woods  from  the  adjacent  fields  are  here  said  to 
block  the  game.      '  I  am  going  blocking  to-day  '  ^F. H. ). 

BLOCKAUNE,  sb.     Obs.    Irel.    See  below. 

Those  domical  buildings  of  a  beehive  form,  variously  called 
oratories  or  blockaunes.  They  are  stone-roofed  structures  of 
narrow  proportions,  with  lowentrances.  and  containing  one  or  more 
. . .  chambers,  MacDonagh  Life  and  Char.  (1898)  349. 

BLOCKIE,  sb.    Cai.'    A  small  cod. 

BLODDER,  sb.     Lakel.    A  bubble. 

Let's  mak  siap  blodders,  Penrith  Obs.  (Nov.  16,  1897). 

BLOFFIN,  sb.  Dor.  (E.C.M.)  A  young  whiting, 
Merlangiis  vulgaris. 

BLOIT,  s6.    Obs.     Gall.    Diarrhoea. 

Ye  are  not  worth  a  turd.  Ye  seem  tae  hae  the  skitter,  Or  bloit 
this  dav,  Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824)  81,  cd.  1876. 

BLONSH,  sb.  s.Not.  [blonj.]  A  blotch  on  the  skin. 
See  Blaunch. 

The  blonshes  was  a  deal  bigger  nor  when  it's  measles  (J.P.K.\ 

BLOODY,  adj.  Sc.  Cum.  Som.  In  comb,  (i)  Bloody- 
butcher,  the  beetle,  Telephoriis  lividus ;  (2)  -pudding, 
a  '  black-pudding' ;  (3)  -sucker,  see  (i) ;  (4)  —  Thursday, 
the  day  after  Ash  Wednesday;  (5)  -wall,  the  wallflower, 
Cheiranlhiis  Clieiri. 

(i)  Cum.*  The  red  colour  of  this  insect  and  its  active  habits, 
have  given  rise  to  the  local  belief  that  it  lives  by  sucking  the  blood 
of  cattle  ;  school  children  have  a  dread  of  it,  and  will  never  touch 
it  (F.D.").  It  will  seek  to  suck  blood  from  any  part  where  the 
skin  is  broken  (,T.E.).  (2)  Bnff.'  Part  of  the  gut  of  a  sheep  or 
ox  filled  with  blood,  suet,  onions,  and  pepper  (s.v.  Fite-puddin';. 
e.Fif.  Latto  TVjiii  Bodkin  (1864)  iv.  (3)  Cum.*  (4)  In  the  Holme 
district,  pancakes  made  with  blood  are  eaten  on  this  day,  ib.  (5) 
Som.  (W.F.R.) 

BLOOMER,  sb.    Lnk.    ?  A  head-dress. 

She  dings  her  bloomer  oot  o'  shape  an'  mak's  't  jist  like  a  shule, 
Nicholson  Idylls  (1870)  53. 

BLOOMY,  adj.    s.Som.  (W.R.)    In  full  blossom. 

BLORE, i-6.  Cum.*  Th.&coTn%'p\\rxey,Spergiilaan>citsis. 


BLOSS,!'.   n.Yks.*  To  disfigure;  a  dial,  form  of  blotch.' 

Her  lecace  war  bloss'd  wi'  blebs  and  blanes. 

BLOST,  11.  and  sA.  Cai.'  [blost.]  1.  v.  To  blow  up. 
2.  To  pant,  breathe  hard  ;  to  boast.  See  Bloust.  3.  sb. 
An  explosion.  4.  A  whiff  of  a  pipe.  5.  A  brag  ; 
a  boast. 

BLOTCH,  56.  War."  A  blot.  Hence  Blotchingpaper, 
sb.  blotting-paper. 

BLOT-SHEET,  56.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

BLOTTER,  I'.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  In  ^ihr.  to  blotter  and  shoot, 
to  shoot.     See  Blot,  v.' 

BLO'W,  V.  and  sb.     Sc.  Irel.  Lakel.  Lan.  War.  Som. 

1.  V.  In  comb,  (i)  Blow-clock,  the  downy  head  of  the 
dandelion  ;  (2)  -line,  see  below;  (3)  -stick,  a  tube  used  as 
a  substitute  for  bellows. 

(i)  s.Lan.i  Children  profess  to  know  what  time  it  is  by  blowing 
off  the  feathery  seeds.  (2)  Glw.  The  blow-line,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  method  of  fishing  in  which  the  wind  is  brought  into 
requisition.  The  mode  of  using  it  is  simplicity  itself.  A  skein  of 
floss  siik  is  joined  to  the  ordinary  reel  line,  and  a  small  hook 
attached  to  a  couple  of  feet  of  gut  is  fastened  to  the  latter.  The 
hook  is  baited  with  a  couple  of  green  drakes.  The  rod  is  long  and 
light,  and  the  whole  art  consists  in  letting  the  drakes  swim  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  as  they  sit  in  their  natural  condition,  and  if 
the  angler  can  under  a  steady  breeze  manage  to  keep  the  rest 
of  his  tackle  out  of  the  water,  he  has  managed  the  art,  Throngli 
Coiiiirmara  (i886)  9.     (3)  Slk.  (J.\m.) 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  blow  one's  bags  out,  to  eat  a  hearty  ineal ; 
(2)  —  out,  a  wrestling  term  ;  see  below. 

(i)  'War.2  (2)  Cum."  If  not  in  'holds'  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
blow  them  out,  w.Ciim.  Times  (Nov.  ig,  1898)  8,  col.  5.  Wm. 
A  wrestling  term  given  out  by  the  referee  because  the  contestant 
will  not  or  cannot  take  hold.  '  He  quaver'd  on  lang  eneuf  an'  than 
gat  blown  oot '  i^B.K.). 

3.  To  take  breath.  Lakel,*  4.  sb.  Obs.  In  phr.  to 
take  one's  bloiv,  '  to  have  one's  fling.' 

Edb.  There  is  nae  ane  ava,  .  .  But  likes,  nae  doubt,  to  tak'  their 
blaw,  Altho'  in  moderation,  New  Years  Morning  (1792)  11. 

5.  A  sheep-shearing  term  :  the  mark  or  ridge  left  by 
the  shears. 

Som.  The  blows  should  run  exactly  parallel,  each  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  corresponding  blow  on  the  other  side  of  the  back- 
bone, and  should  meet  exactly  in  the  centre  (W.F.R.). 

6.  //.  A  marble-plaj'ing  term  ;  see  below. 

Wm.  Marble-players'  calls.  '  Blows '  entitles  the  player  who  so 
calls  out  to  three  blows  with  his  mouth  at  a  marble  which  may 
have  fallen  near  to  the  knocklety  whol,  and  be  rolling  towards  it 
without  quite  sufficient  momentum  to  reach  it.  '  Bar  blows  '  by 
the  other  contestant,  if  uttered  first,  checks  any  such  action  ^B.K.  . 

BLOWER,  sb.     Sur.  (T.S.C.)     A  winnowing-machine. 

BLOWN- APPLE,  56.    n.Yks.  (I.W.)    A  windfall  apple. 

JBLUB,  s6.    Lin.    A  metathesised  form  of 'bulb.' 

Good  leafy  mowles  for  next  year's  blubs,  Fenn  Cure  of  Souls 
(1889)  52. 

BLUBBER-GUDGEON,  56.  s.Wor.(H.K.)  Asimpleton. 

BLUCHAN,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  Also  written  bleuchan. 
A  small  salt-water  fish  of  some  kind.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824)  76,  229,  ed.  1876. 

BLUCHTAN,  sb.  Gall.  Also  written  bluchton.  A 
piece  of  the  hollow  stem  of  the  mugwort,  Artemisia 
vulgaris,  used  as  a  pop-gun. 

He  never  fley'd  us  frae  nor  fun,  The  bluchton  and  the  billet  gun, 
Mactaggart  £»/Q'f/.  (1824)  191,  ed.  1876;  ib.  76. 

BLUDDER,  see  Bluther. 

tBLUDKERCAKE,  sb.    Slk.    See  under  Carcake. 

■i'e'll  crush  the  poor  auld  body  as  braid  as  a  bludkercake,  Hogg 
Tales  (1838)  46,  ed.  1866. 

BLUE,  adj.,  adv.  and  sb.  Van.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
1.  adj.  In  comb,  (i)  Blue-back,  ta)  the  common  lope, 
Galetis cauis ;  (6)  the  fieldfare,  Turdus pilaris;  (2)  —  billy, 
a  hard  blue  stone  ;  (3)  —  blauers  or  blavers,  the  hare- 
bell. Campanula  rotundifolia  ;  (4)  -bottle,  .'the  blue  tit- 
mouse, Prtz-Ms  ra<'r;//if«i- ;  (5I -cap,  see  below  ;  (6)  —  feltie, 
see  (I,  b) ;  (7)  -grass,  a  name  given  to  var.  kinds  of  sedges, 
esp.  the  carnation  grass,  Care.x  glauca;  (8)  -hap,  the  blue 
i\\.r!\o\xse,Paruscaeruleus;  (9)  -jacket,  the  cock  hen-harrier, 
Circus  cyaneiis;  (10)  —  mogganer,  a  jocular  term   for  a 
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native  of  Peterhead  ;  (11)  — nappy,  whisky  ;  {12)  —  roan, 
an  iron  grey  horse;  (13)  -rump,  see  (i,6);  (14)  — segg, 
see  (7) ;  (15J  —  seggin,  the  stinking  iris.  Ins  foelidissDiia  ; 
(16)  -stone,  sulphate  of  copper;  (17)  —  tare-tyne,  the 
meadow  pea,  Lat/iynis  praieiisis  ;  (18)  —  thread,  see  (11) ; 
(19)  —  Tommy,  the  blue  titmouse,  Pants  caeruleiis ;  (20) 
•wing,  see  (i,  b). 

(I  a,  b)  Cum."  (2)  Lake).  Penrith  Obs.  (Nov.  g,  i897\  (3) 
Rxb.  (Jam.)  (4)  Brks.  The  two  lesser  tomtits  being  known  by 
the  name  of  Blue-bottle  and  Tom-tub,  Gent.  Mag.  Lib.,  Dial.  vol. 
(1884)  332.  (5)  n.Cy.  The  other  goblin  .  .  .  was  no  other  than 
a  ghostly  putter,  and  his  name  was  'Bluecap.'  Sometimes  the 
miners  would  perceive  a  light  blue  Hame  flicker  through  the  air, 
and  settle  on  a  full  coal-tub,  which  immediately  moved  towards 
the  roUey-way,  as  though  impelled  by  the  sturdiest  sinews  in 
the  working.  Industrious  Bluecap  was  at  his  vocation,  Colliery 
Guardian  (May  23,  1863),  in  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  IV.  Eiig.  (1865) 
352,  ed.  1896.  (6)  Cum."  (7)  Cai.',  w.Sc.  (Jam.),  Cum."  (8) 
Lnk.  There  the  blue-hap  cam"  and  biggit  its  nest,  Nicholson 
Idylls  (1870')  38.  V9)  Nrf.  Emerson  Birds.  &c.  (ed.  1895)  179. 
(10)  Abd.  From  a  custom  of  wearing  coarse  blue  worsted  stockings 
over  the  boots  (A.W.).  (11)  Dmf.  M'Nay  Poc/.  Wks.  (1820)  67. 
(12)  Oxf.i  MS.  add.  (13)  w.Soni.i  (s.  v.  Winter-bird\  (14) 
Cum.*  (15)  Ayr.  (Jam.)  (16)  Gall.  (A.W.)  {l^^)  Mid.  Ellis 
Mod.  Hitsb.{iiso)mB.Sc'il.  (18)  Sc.  (Jam.,  s.  v.  Thread).  (19) 
Cum."  (s.  v.  Tommaty-taa).     (20)  Cum." 

2.  Phr.  to  make  a  dish  look  blue,  to  eat  the  greater  portion 
of  it.  Sc.  (A.W.)  3.  adj.  and  adv.,  used  as  an  inten- 
sitive. 

Sh.I.  'Why  la  da  muckle  sheeld  du  dey  dive  sae  muckle  intil 
hit ! '  Sibbie  said   in   blue   airnest,   Sli.   Neius    (Feb.    12,   1898)  ; 
Wumman  folk  wid  tink  'at  doo  wis  in  a  blue  pashen,  ib.  (Mar.  31, 
1900). 
4.  'sb.  Whisky. 

Slg.  Let  Fifeshire  booze  their  pois'nous  blue,  Galloway 
Poems  (1810)  15. 

JBLUELY,  56.    Sus.  (F.E.S.)    A  porpoise. 

BLUESTER,  sb.  Gall.  One  who  bullies  in  speech; 
a  '  blusterer.'     IMactaggart  Eucycl.  (1824). 

BLUET,  sA.     Cth.  (W.W.S.)     The  mark  of  a  bruise. 

BLUET(T,  sb.  Cum."  The  skate,  esp.  the  Burton 
skate.  Rata  alba. 

BLUFF,  sb.    Ayr.  Cum.        1.  Obs.  A  credulous  person. 

Ayr.   They'd  scarce  deserve  the  name  of  men,  Wha  wadna  at 
sic   nonsense   hufl",  And  ca'  nocturnal  coward  silly  blufl',  Thom 
Amusements  (1812)  40. 
2.  pi.   A  blind  placed  over  the  eyes  of  a  horse  put  out 
to  grass.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

BLUFFERLIKE,  adj.  Nrf.  Of  a  boat:  having  a 
somewhat  blunted  bow. 

Our  boats  was  bluffer  like,  Emerson  Wild  Life  (1890)  64. 

BLUFFERT,  sec  BlifFert. 

BLUFFIN,  sb.    Cum."    The  coal-fish,  Gadiis  virens. 

BLUFT, 'cJ.     Lakel.     To  darken.     See  Bluft. 

I.akel.2  Snow  hes  blul'ted  oor  winda  up.     Cum.* 

BLUGGA-BANES,  sb.  pi.     Sh.I.     See  below. 

The  blugga-banes  of  the  halibut  were  stuck  in  the  waa  o'  da 
lodge,  Spence  Flk-Lcre  (1899)  135. 

BLUIST,  w.    Gall.  (J. M.)    To  boast. 

BLUITER,  V.     Obs.    n.Sc.  (Jam.)    To  obliterate. 

BLUMF,  .s6.     Obs.    Gall.    A  dull,  stupid  fellow.    Mac- 

TAGGART  EllCycl.  (1824). 

BLUNDERMENT,  sb.  s.Lan.'  A  blunder;  blunder- 
ing ways. 

BLUNK,  .'6.'  Som.  (E.W.P.)  A  sudden  snowstorm 
of  short  duration. 

BLUNK,  sb."^  Sc.  (Jam.)  Coarse  cotton  or  linen  for 
printing. 

BLUNNERBOAR,  iZ».     Obs.     Gall.     A  blundering  fool. 

Whiles  he'll  try  a  blunnerboar  Wi'  his  queer  whup  to  lash,  Mac- 
taggart  Eiicyd.  (1824)  41,  cd.  1876;   ib.  76. 

JBLUNNTHER,  i6.  Ant.  (S.A.B.)  A  person  of  hasty 
temper  and  unguarded  speech. 

BLUNT Y,  adj.  Som.  (W.F.R.)  Stormy,  rough,  i.q. 
Blunt,  56.' 

BLURT,  sb.    Cum.*     A  sudden  bur^t  of  weeping. 

BLUSH,  ii.»     Sc.  (A.W.) 


BLUTHER,   V.    Sc.    (Jam.)    Also    in    form    bludder. 

1.  To  blot  writing.  2.  To  disfigure  the  face ;  esp.  by 
weeping. 

BLYEAG,  adj.  Sh.I.  Dirty-white.  Spence  Flk-Lore 
(1899)  175. 

BLYPE,  see  Blibe,  sb.'^ 

BLYTE,  sb.  Lth.  (Jam.)  A  blast  of  bad  weather ;  a 
flying  shower.     Cf.  blout. 

BLYTER,  V.  Abd.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   To  besmear. 

BO,  si.'     Cai.^     i.q.  Boo,  s6.> 

BO,  sb.'^  Hcb.  A  rock,  esp.  a  sunken  or  submerged 
reef  or  rock.    See  Baa,  sb. 

The  rugged,  dangerous,  rocky  coast  beset  with  sunken  '  boes,' 
Smith  Z.f<t'iiV7;m  (1875)  99;  Breaker-haunted  'boes'  that  fringe 
this  savage  coast,  ib.  100. 

BO,  sb.  Sh.  &  Or.I.  x\lso  in  form  bu.  1.  A  house. 
Sh.I.  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  121.  2.  The  principal 
farm  in  a  parish.  Or.I.  Fergusson  Rambles  (1884)  167. 
See  Boo,  sb.* 

BOAFIN,  sb.  Not.  [bo'fin.]  A  fool,  simpleton ;  a 
term  of  contempt. 

'  The  gret  boafin  ! '  yo're  saying  to  yoursen.  No,  child,  I'm  no 
fool.  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  162.  s.Not,  It  meks  yer  look  like 
a  boafin,  to  do  like  that  (J,P.K.). 

BOARD,  fi.    Sc.  Irel.       1.  Ofc.  In  cow/.  Board-trees, 

the  plank  on  which  a  corpse  is  stretched.     n.Sc.  (Jam.) 

2.  pi.  Phr.  on  the  boards,  dead,  ready  for  burial.  Ant. 
(S.A.B.)  3.  The  workhouse.  Also  in  phr.  on  the 
Board,  in  receipt  of  parish  relief 

Sc.  Up  till  recently  every  parish  in  Scotland  had  a  Parochial 
Board  dealing  with  the  relief  of  paupers.  To  be  '  on  the  Board,' 
or  to  'get  off  the  Board,'  meant  to  be  in  receipt  of  parish  relief 
or  a  pauper's  dole  if  not  sent  to  the  Poor-house  (A.W.)  ;  If'dis 
laests,  1  see  naethin'  for  ony  o'  wis  bit  da  Bfiird,  Sh.  Neivs  (May 
15,  i897\ 

JBOARD-RADES,  sb.  pi.  Som.  Movable  sides  fast- 
ened on  to  a  cart  to  increase  its  carrying  capacity. 
(W.F.R.)    SeeRade,  56. 

BOAR-THISTLE,  sb.    Sus.  (B.  &  H.) 

BOAS,  adj.     Cai.^     Also  in  form  baas.     i.q.  Boss,  adj. 

BOAT,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Yks.  Cor.  1.  sb.  In  comb,  (i) 
Boat-houses,  a  coastguard  station ;  (2)  -man  or  -sman,  a 
coastguard  man. 

(i)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (2)  ib.  Cor.  '  Sure,  it  do  look  like  a  boats- 
man.'  '  Iss,  I  do  see  hiscutlash,'  Ballantyne  Deep  Down  (1868)169. 
2.  V.  To  enter  a  boat ;  to  carry  a  boat.     Also  with  ///. 

Sc.  That  beast  winna  boat  (Jam.).  Sh.I.  We  boatid  in  an'  took 
da  aers  an'  row'd  fil  we  came  oot  by  da  Horn,  Sh.  News  (May  4, 
1901).     Cai.^ 

BOATIE,  sb.  Sc.  (A.W.)  A  man  who  plies  a  ferry- 
boat. 

BOAX,  V.  s.Wm.  (J.A.B.)  To  stop  a  ball  or  marble 
with  the  foot.     Cf  balk,  v. 

BOB,  sb.^  e.An.  Som.  1.  The  robin  redbreast, 
Erithaciis  riibeciila. 

Nrf.  '  Bob,'  as  the  Broadsmen  familiarly  call  this  pert,  boy-like 
bird,  Emerson  Birds,  (Xc.  (ed.  1895)  22. 
2.  Coinp.  (i)  Bob-verdick,  the  robin  redbreast,  AV/V/rrtCKS 
nibeciila.    Som.  (F.A.A.)  ;  (2) -wren,  the  wren,  7Vo§-/orfy/M 
parvtiliis.    e.An.'  (s.  v.  Tom-tit). 

BOB,  v.'^  and  sb.'^  Lan.  Wor.  1.  v.  In  phr.  io^  /;/  the 
r/^^i?-,  a  game  of  marbles.  s.Lan.*  2.  To  jerk.  s.Wor. 
(H.K.)      3.  sb.  A  haymaking  term  :  a  toss,  turn  over.  ib. 

BOB,  v."^    Lan.    To  dilute,  water. 

Yo'  shall  hev  it  [gin]  as  it  comes  out  o'  the  cellar  for  once.' 
'  Bout  [without]  being  bobbed,  yo'  mean,'  Westall  Old  Factory 
(1885)  vi. 

BOBANTILTER,  5*.    Cai.'     Any  dangling  piece  of 
dress,  ornament,  &c. ;  an  icicle. 
BOBBEROUS,  adj.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 
BOBBING-NEEDLE,  sb.     Sur.  (T.S.C.) 
BOBBIN- WHEEL,  sb.     s.Lan.' 
BOBBLE,  sA.'    s.Dev.  (Miss  D.) 
BOBBY,  sb.^    Ken,  (G.B.),  Dor.  (E.C.M.) 
BOBBY,  sb.'^    S.Lan.'    Anything  very  remarkable. 
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BOBBY  a/ij.  Sus.  Of  plants  :  covered  with  insects, 
blighted.     Cf.  bob,  5A.'  9. 

The  trouble  with  the  red  variety  [of  geraniums]  is  that  they're 
apt  to  get  -bobby,'  and  have  to  be  washed  regularly,  Wiggin 
Ooose  Girl  [igo2' 6^. 

BOBBYDAZZLER,  sb.  Lin.  Wor.     1.  s.Lin.  (T.H.R.) 

2.  A  bright-coloured  butterfly.     m.Wor.  (TC.) 
BOBBY-HORSE,  56.     Lan.     A  hobby-horse. 
He  d  gctten  so  mich  bobby-horsc  practice  whol  a  lad,  Clegg 

i<rffc/;fs  .  18951  102.     s.Lan.' 

IBOBBY-JUB,  s6.  w.Yks.(J.T.)  Whipped  cream  and 
strawberries  sweetened. 

BOBBY.KNOCKER,  sb.  s.Lan.^  A  maker  of  the 
bobbins  tormcrly  used  in  cotton-spinning. 

BOBBY-NUDGER,  ,b.  s.Lan.'"^  A  wfdc-awake  or  soft 
lelt  hat. 

BOCH,  sb     Cai.>    [box.]    A   child's  plaything.     Also 

"  cr.'^?.",!-'^'''  ^  °'^^"  ""''^y  o""  disagreeable  woman. 

BOCKET,  V  Hrt.  To  tie  up  flowers,  &c.  in  a  bunch 
or  bouquet.    (J.W.) 

BOD,  sb.    .'  Obs.    Sc.    A  person,  creature,  body. 

Rnr  Graces  an'  gods,  Like  Vulcan,  an'  Bacchus,  an' ither  sic 
bods,  PicKEN  Poems  (1S13)  II.  131.  Edb.  Aulder  bods  were  babees 
birhng,  Macaulay  Poems  (1788)  143. 

IBOD,  V.    Lan.    To  poke,  '  bob.' 

Sooner  see  a  rebel  lianged  than  bod  her  nose  at  a  bason  of 
swig  and  roasted  apples,  Rody  Trar/.  (1872)  II.  279 

lEODABID.    Sh.L    Applied  to  two  boats' crews  fish- 
'"f  ^".^''^TRfi'y  ^"'^  dividing  the  catch  equally.     S.  &  Ork  » 
,:B0DACH    5i.      n.Sc.     A   local  name  for  the  small 
ringed  seal,  P/;oc(7/bf//,/a     (CD.) 

ioDDrK^Nx^?'-  T^""''-  •  'J-SOT)    Cf.  bother, v. 
BODDERMENT,  56.     Lan.    i.q.  Botherment. 

^.^1?^   ""m      '   ''"    ■"^'^    "^^    bodderment,   Waugh   Heat/.cr 
\ca.  Milner)  i.  137. 

at  b°t?o?n''"''''''  "'"■     '^^'^^'•'    t''^-'^^™"-^    I"  ^-'-'y; 
IBODE,  z;.    e.An.i    To  board,  feed. 

off^^Ks^Tt'atle'^r-roup'-  '^  ^° '''^' '"^'^^  ^  ^'^  ^ 

^Twd'nih"^i^'i,'^"^."<'''°u"-    ^^'-^       3.  An  invitation. 
JVtZ  r      P^      ?^"    ^°'  =*  ^°'^^  '^^  'he  weddin'  or  lang,  Abd 
IVkly.  Free  Press  {Oct.  24,  1903 1  ^' 

^BOD^rf  ^r;'*^-^°,^-^''°i'^'?^"*-]  Awarning.  (E.C.M.) 
IBODEN  /.//.  rtrfy.     N.Cy.'     In  a  difficulty. 

nnrfi^el^^x/"'^  ''^J^^'"  ^"•3'"="<=d  circumstances. 

B0DESMAN,s6.     Obs.    Cum."    See  below. 
nr^^'Vr'     T""  '''^"■'^  '^?"'=''  '^°d'=S'"en,  because  they  had  a  bode, 
or  watchword  given  to  them,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  fraud  in  the 
niglit  season,  Scott  Cum.  and  IVm.  (i8qo')  id 

byTtS°''°''*-     ""''■    Cum.*   A^ssagewarranted 

BODGE,  sb.'  and  v.'     Pem.  (J.S.O.T  ) 
Bo^d?r.^'    '■'    ""''■     '^°    "^^"^^    ""^^"^    rivet.    See 

GachiK:I'(%T2?S  '"'  ''°''^'  "■'  ""^  ^"'  ^^-^'^  '^^''' 
•      iSSa.Si    GS?E^^^'p°•r5i•]    Fat,  podgy,  puffy. 
XBODLE,  s*.     Lan.    A  bodkin.     (J.L.) 
BODLE-PINs*.     Sc.     i.q.  Boddle  pin. 

t.^S;e^;°nf£o^'&t:!;ir(S  Z'''''"    ^   ^^^■ 

^.Si.'^f^ellso^Si Jg':"-'''"-^    '''^  ^°''^^'  ^^"^ 

Keeling  is  the  large  fish  which  is  out  of  condition.  The  bod- 
ing represents  the  best  white  fish,  while  the  robin  is  a  deformed 

°^Sk^t-  °   ''"  'A""""  *'  ""^  •="''  of 'he  winter  fishing. 

JBODY  sZ-  Dor.  In  phr.  lo  be  up  hi  the  body,  to  be 
intoxicated.     (A.C.)  ^>    "  "t 

BOFFLE,  t;.    Stf.  Oxf. 

Stf.  Chronicle  ^Oct.  25,  1901^     Oxf.»  MS.  add. 

BOFFOE,56.  Obs.  Sh.I.  A  half-sunken  rock,  visible 
only  at  low  water.  Hibbert  Desc.  S/i.  I.  (1822)  260,  ed. 
1891.    Cf.  baa. 


:boFTLY,  adj.  Irel.  (S.A.B.)  [Not  known  to  our 
other  correspondents.]     Untidy,  wretched. 

Cf  boa  ^'      ^"^^    '^°  ^°  °"'  '°  ^°''''  ^'  ^°  '""'^'^  ^  '^^y- 

BOG,  ;;.'  and  sb.  w. Yks.  f  J.W.),  Not.  ( E.S.)  1.  v.  To 
void^excrement.        2.  .i.  Phr.  /o  ^o  /o  bo^r,  io  go  to  the 

BOGGART,  sb.  Lan.  Wil.  1.  In  co„.p.  Boggart- 
wood,  a  sarcastic  name  for  a  hand-loom.  s.Lan.i  2  A 
scarecrow.    Wil.  (K.M.G.) 

JBOGGIE-BAW  .*.  n.Cy.  (J.Ar.)  Anything  nasty 
or  disgusting;  used  in  speaking  to  children 

BOG-HOLE,  s*.    War.3    See  below. 

The  Bog-hole  is  a  midden,  or  misl.in,  connected  with  a  privy 
liic  walls  of  It  are  usually  built  up  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
and  on  one  side  a  door  is  provided  through  which  the  ashes  from' 
the  house,  or  other  dry  rubbish,  can  be  thrown  for  disinfecting 
purposes.  ° 

BOGIE  s6.    Sc.  I.W.    Also  wTitten  boggie  Sc.       L  In 

phr  0/rf5o^,^  (I)  aname  for  the  devil ;  (2)  see  below. 

,y  I-  Nobody  cam  t  get  upzides  with  ee,  not  wold  Bogie  his- 

self.  Gray  P.bsfoue  Pippins  {1898)  78.  (2'  Gall.  Displaced  priests, 
who  used  to  bind  people  contrary  to  the  canon  laws,  though  agree- 
able to  nature's,  were  designated  auld  boggies,  Mactaggart 
Eneyc/.  (1824)  369.  ed.  1876;  Those  who  plot  in  secret  are  called 
auld  boggle  fowk,  tb. 
2.  A  craze,  infatuation,  hobby. 

1,  ^J':,  r"„'"'  ^■'<=^'-'l'<^  '  bogie  '  had  again  crossed  his  path,  and 
he  had  followed  it,  Johnston  Glenbuckie  1.1889)  115. 

BOGLE  s6.  Sc.  In  phr.  Bogle  catch  the  fairy,  a  game 
of  hide-and-seek.  ° 

Slg.  Where  men  and  maids  are  making  hay.  We'll  hae  rare 
fun,  and  help  them,  tae  ;  As  round  the  rucks  we  jinking  play  At 
Bogle  catch  the  fairy,'  Towers  Poems  (1885)  193 

BOHO,  sb.  Obs.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form  beho. 
A  laughing-stock. 

BOIDER,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  clothes-basket.  (S.P.U.) 
bee  Voider.  ' 

/  ^?^h,^-  ^"'^  **•     ^'^-  ^^^-  '^■dl.  Glo.        1.  V.   In  phr. 
(I)  to  boil  out  io  waste  in  boiling  ;  (2)  -up,  see  belovv'. 
_    (I)  Sc.  i_A.W.)     (2)  Glo.  A  trout  rising  boldly  at  a  fly  is  said  to 
quap  up    or'bo,l  up'or  even  'come  at  it   like  a  dog,'  Gibbs 
Colsivold  ViU.  (1898)  164.  o>  •i' 

2.  To  well  up,  gush  out.    Sc.  (A.W.),  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
■i.  sb.    Phr.  to  make  a  boil  or  a  spoil  of  a  thing,  to  make 

Midi.  Ye'll  want  me  in  this,  ye  knoa,  an'   I  can  maake  cither 
a  boil  or  a  spoil  on  it  yet,  Bartram  People  of  Chpion  (1897)  246. 
4.  Meat  for  boiling  in   contrast   to  meat  for  roasting, 
stewing,  &c.     Sc.  (A.W.)  «""S. 

BOILING,  sb.    Sc.  (A.W.) 
<:o/^^°  t's^C  Z"*^'  "'^■''     ^"'"'    ^^v^"sh,  in  phr.  a  boiling 

BOIL-STICK,  56  War.«  The  round,  smooth  stick 
used  in  lifting  clothes  out  of  the  boiling  water  into  the 
clothes-basket  to  drain  and  cool  before  swilline 

BOIST,  sb.  and  v.  e.Suf.  (F.H.)  \.  sb.  f  he  side  of 
3   -jedge   that   projects   conspicuously.  2.  v.    Of  the 

abdomen  of  a  stout  person :  to  project. 

BOKIE,  i*.    Sh.L    i.q.  Bogie,  s6.i 

Du  can  sleep  aside  me  a'  nicht,  an'  den  na  bokies  -11  touch  dee 
Stewart  Tales  (1892)  112.  ' 

BOKO,  56.    Oxf.(G.O.),Dor.(E.C.M.)      [boko.l     The 
nose.  ■■  J     i"c 

t\^^\^'  r-f¥".   ^°  ^^'^^  "^^"'^  '"  3  certain  place  for 
the  night.    Cf.  boley. 

L'^A't  tf  ^°°T-  °  o^"  "?  f  '^^  '"^""^P'  ■J"''°*  filw^ra/.ool (i8g8^  45. 
BOLD  «rf;.    Sc.    Also  written  bauld  ;  and  in  form  baal 

Dmb.   O  dinna  speak  him   ill,   the  bauld-daur   w-ean,   Salmon 
Gowodean  (1868)  2.  v.-o'.rav/n 

2.  Of  a  fiery  temper  ;  harsh,  unkind,  hard. 

<=.,?u   S"'^  "^  ""'^r,  '^'^  ""''='■  bauld  Thus  on  puir  N_y  sae  to 
scauld,  &UTHERLAND  Potms  (iSai)  37.     Cai." 
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8.  Great,  tempestuous. 

Gall.  Dauld  storms  o'  win'  The  cans  aff  hooses  tirlin',  Scott 
Cleanings  il88l)  157. 

JBOLD,  adj.    VVor.    Meaning  unknown  ;  see  below. 

The  hay-making  cider  goes  down  very  bold.  I  baint  well  to- 
da3',  PoRSON  IV'ds.  (1875)  24. 

BOLE-HOLE,  sA.  n.Yks.  A  small  opening  in  the  wall 
of  a  barn  or  stable  for  giving  light  and  air.     (I.W.) 

BOLLEN,  ///.  adj.  Suf.  With  out:  swollen,  bulging. 
Cf.  boll,  s6.= 

If  you  look  at  his  head  you'll  see  it's  wonderful  boUen-out 
behind  (W.F.R.). 

JBOLLS,  sb.  pi.  Wor.  Also  in  form  bowls.  The 
beard  of  barley.    (I.W.P.) 

BOLPO,  nrf/.  w.Yks.  [bolpo.]  Left-handed,  applied 
esp.  to  a  left-handed  bowler  at  cricket.     (J.S.) 

BOLSERS,  s/;. />/.    Hmp.    Iron  marbles.    (H.R.) 

BOLSTER,  sA.  Cum.  The  block  of  wood  upon  which 
the  sole-plate  of  a  cart  rests  and  is  kept  separate  from  the 
axle-tree.    (E.W.P.) 

BOMF,  sb.     Obs.    Gall.    A  bump,  shake,  fall. 

Whether  it  was  the  bomf  he  got  That  made  his  lang  lugs  tingle. 
He  ken'd  na,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  95,  ed.  1876. 

B0ND,s6.  War.  Nrf.  Hmp.  '  1.  In  fo;;//.  Bond-crank, 
see  below. 

Nrf.  An  instrument  called  a  bond  crank,  that  is,  a  bent  iron 
with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  it,  and  two  hand  pieces  of  elder  wood, 
so  arranged  that  by  holding  one  in  the  left  hand  and  turning  the 
other  with  the  right  the  hook  revolves  and  twists  the  hay  into 
a  long  grass  rope  or  bond  as  it  is  deftly  drawn  from  the  heap, 
Longman's  Mag.  (June  3,  i^<)gi\  132. 

2.  Colliery  term  :  the  rope  which  works  the  '  corves  '  up 
and  down  a  '  self-acting  incline '  or  '  spinnie  '  (q.v.).  War. 
(C.B.C.) 

3.  A  line  or  band  of  sand.  Also  called  a  'list.'  Hmp. 
Wise  Neiu  Forest  (1883)  286. 

BONE,  sb.  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Wor.  Dev.  Also  in 
form  bane  Sc.  1.  In  phr.  (1)  a  bone  in  the  n/r,  a  bracing 
freshness  in  the  air  ;  (2)  near  the  bone,  miserly,  niggardly ; 
(3)  to  see  neither  feather  nor  bone  of,  to  see  no  trace  of;  (4) 
to  be  at  the  bones  of,  to  be  constantly  grumbling  and  com- 
plaining. 

(i)  Cum.  More  esp.  used  at  seasons  when  the  cold  it  signifies  is 
unseasonable,  lingering,  and  premature.  On  the  fells  there  is  always 
'a  bone  in  the  air'  (J.Ar.V  (2)  Abd.  I  hate  yer  near  the  bane  wyes, 
Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Mar!  30,  igoi).  {3)  Suf.  (M.B.-E.)  (4) 
Lakel. 2  T'auld  snarlin'  thing,  he's  alius  at  't  bians  o'  ivrybody. 

2.  Camp,  (i)  Bone-house,  an  artificial  manure-shed  ;  (2) 
■lazy,  thoroughly  idle  or  lazy ;  (3)  -less,  fig.  insipid, 
wanting  life  or  character ;  (4)  -shanks,  fiff.  death  ;  (5) 
-thin,  very  thin,  like  a  skeleton  ;  (6)  -wark,  rheumatic  pain 
or  aching  in  the  bones  ;  (7)  -wicked,  thoroughly  wicked  ; 
(8)  -wrak,  see  (6) ;  (9)  Bones-breaking,  a  fight,  fray. 

(i)  s.Lan.^  My  throttle's  as  reawsty  as  a  booanhouse  dur-lock, 
6.  (2)  s.Wor.  (H.K.'i  (3)  Abd.  1  never  likit  to  hear  nane  o' 
them  speyk  the  Erse,  it  was  aye  sae  gloggie  and  baneless,  Mac- 
DONALD  7?.  Falconer  (1868)  83.  (4)  Ayr.  Lang  may  auld  Fate  unto 
Death  answer,  nay,  When  Baneshanks  seeks  leave  to  tak'  Tammy 
M'Quhae,  Ramsay  JVooi/no/es  (1868)  324.  (5)  w.Yks.  He  is  too 
bone-thin  ...  to  stand  up  agen  a  wind  like  this,  Sutcliffe  S/iaiiie- 
less  Wayne  (1900)  170.  (6)  Sh.I.  I  fear  aless  dis  bonwark  an' 
cauld  wears  aff  troo  da  night  A'll  be  ill  able  to  win  dat  lent,  Sh. 
News  (Dec.  31,  1898;.  (7)  Dev.  Be  you  off  your  chump  or  daft, 
or  jest  bone-wicked!  Zack  IV/n'te  Collage  [igoi)  185.  (8)  Sh.I. 
When  I  didna  see  her  I  cudna  live.  It  wis  lek  a  bone-wrak  troo 
my  banes,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  246.  (9)  Bcli.  That  I  hae  at 
bancs-brakin  been  My  skin  can  sha'  the  marks,  Forbes  Ulysses 
(■785)26. 

3.  Of  land  :  hardness,  firmness.     Lin.  Lin.  N.  &=  Q.  I.  81. 
BONE,  V.     Lakel.^     To  charge,  accuse ;    to  reiterate 

constantly.    Also  with  at. 

Ah  hard  'at  he  was  tellin  't  'at  Ah  was  mad  drunk  ;  seea  t'next 
time  Ah  saw  him  Ah  bian'd  him  wi'  't  theer  an'  than.  Frae 
moornin'  ta  nect  he's  bianin  at  it  aboot  t'wark. 

BONE-CAKE,  sb.  Irel.  A  kind  of  barley  or  oatmeal 
cake.    See  Bonaught. 

Don.  A  bone-cake  buttered  on  both  sides  and  lavishly  sown  with 
coarse  sugar,  Ctnt.  Mag.  (July  1901)  430. 


JBONELESS,  56.  Ken.^  The  north  wind,  a  corruption 
of '  Boreas.' 

When  the  wind  blows  violently  they  say,  '  Boneless  is  at  the 
door.' 

JBONEY,  si.  w.Yks.  A  collection  of  rags,  bones,  &c. 
Leeds  Merc.  Sifppl.  (Nov.  14,  1891). 

BON(N,  sb.     I. Ma.     [bon.]     A  stick,  small  faggot. 

Jus'  put  that  bonn  at  your  fut  undhar  the  keddle  (S.M.)  ;  I  went 
to  get  .some  bons  at  the  far  end  of  the  garden  to  put  in  the  oven 
for  the  morning's  fire,  Rydings  Tales  (1895)  47. 

BONNET,  si.i     Sc.  War.     Also  in  form  bannet  Sc. 

1.  In  conip.  (i)  Bonnet-ba',  thegame  of '  Bonnety '  (q.v.)  ; 
(2)  -fire,  a  punishment  inflicted  by  boys  on  one  of  their 
number  who  breaks  the  rules  of  a  game  ;  (3)  -laird,  see 
below  ;  (4)  -man,  a  '  ploughman.' 

(i)  Gall.  The  royal  game  ofbonnetba',  Crockett  G)r_yMaH  (1896) 
128.  (2)  Fif.  Two  files  are  formed  by  his  companions  standing 
face  to  face,  the  intervening  space  being  merely  sufficient  for  allow- 
ing him  to  pass.  Through  this  narrow  passage  he  is  obliged  to 
walk  slowly,  with  his  face  bent  down  to  his  knees  ;  and  as  he  passes 
the  boys  beat  him  on  the  back  with  their  bonnets  (Jam.).  (3)  Abd. 
The  bonnet-lairds  were  men  who  generally  got  their  forty  or  sixty 
acres  in  the  natural  state  and  at  a  nominal  rent,  their  lease  being 
two  ninetcens  [of  years],  and  in  some  instances  ninety-nine  years, 
but  had  to  give  the  land  proprietor  what  was  called  bonage  (a  cor- 
ruption of  bondage),  Anderson  Rliymes  (1867)  210.  (4)  Sc. 
There  cam  bonnetmen  following  the  plewgh,  Kinloch  Ballad  Bk. 
(1827)  73,  cd.  1868. 

2.  pi.  "The  columbine,  Aqtiilegia  vulgaris.    War.* 
BONNET,  sb.'^    Sc.    A  person  who  bids  for  his  own 

goods  at  a  sale,  or  is  employed  by  the  owner  to  do  so. 
Giiid  Sc.  Did.  (1895). 

BONNET'if ,  sb.    Sc.    A  boys'  game ;  see  below. 

Abd.  The  lads  place  their  bonnets  (caps)  on  the  ground  against 
a  wall  in  such  a  way  as  easily  to  receive  a  ball  rolled  or  pitched 
into  one  of  them  by  a  boy  with  shut  eyes.  He  rolls  or  pitches 
from  a  stance  three  or  four  yards  from  the  wall.  When  he 
manages  to  get  the  ball  into  one  of  the  bonnets,  the  owner  of  that 
bonnet  seizes  the  ball  and  hits  one  of  the  rest  now  scampering  off. 
The  lad  thus  hit  has  a  small  stone  put  into  his  cap.  If  no  one  be 
hit,  the  boy  that  missed  gets  a  stone  put  into  his  cap.  Three 
stones  in  the  cap  excludes  the  owner  from  the  game,  which  goes 
on  till  only  one  is  left  (G.W.).  Nai.  The  players  place  their 
bonnets  or  caps  in  a  pile.  They  then  join  hands  and  stand  in 
a  circle  round  it.  They  then  pull  each  other,  and  twist  and 
wriggle  round  and  round  and  over  it,  till  one  overturns  it  or 
knocks  a  bonnet  off  it.  The  pla3'er  who  does  so  is  hoisted  on  the 
back  of  another,  and  pelted  by  all  the  others  with  their  bonnets, 
Gomme  Gaines  (1894)  I.  43. 

BONNIKA,  Art)'.  Nrf.  [bo'nika.]  Beautiful,  handsome, 
bonny.     Cf.  bonker,  sb. 

Yer  looken'  real  bonnika  and  more  lovely  than  ever,  dang  rae  if 
yeraint!    Longman's  Mag.  (Ian.  1903)  224. 

BONNINHODS,  s6.    niYks.    A  game  of  ball.    (I.W.) 

BONNY,  sb.  Som.  A  lantern  made  of  a  wooden  box 
lined  with  tin  and  open  in  front,  used  in  '  bird-batting.' 
(W.F.R.) 

BONN'y,  adj.  Abd.  In  phr.  a  bonny  sair,  a  healthy 
wound.     Paul  Abd.  (1881)  in. 

BONNY-CLABBER,  s/».  Pern.  Sour  buttermilk;  thick, 
ropy  milk.    (J.S.O.T.) 

BONOGUE,  sb.     Irel.    A  young  pig.    See  Bonuv. 

Con.  He  was  as  wobegone  as  a  sow  that  lost  her  bonognes. 
Bodkin  Sliillelag/i  (1902)  94. 

BOO,  sb.    Sc.    An  object  ofdread  or  terror.    Cf.  bo,  56.' 

n.Sc.  I  will  not  believe  in  God,  for  God  is  a  boo.  God  without 
Christ  is  a  boo.  '  Boo  '  is  a  word  that  is  used  to  frighten  crying 
children,  Scohli  Piesby.  Elnq.  (1693)  107,  ed.  1790.     Abd.  (G.W.) 

BOOBAGGER,  see  Bull-beggar. 

BOOIL,!;.    Sh.I.     Togore.push  with  the  head  or  horns. 

Will  doo  slip  dcm  [cows]  i'  da  barn  an'  lat  da  tanc  booil  da 
tidder?  Sh.  A'ews  (Sept.  4,  1897). 

BOOK,  sb.  Lan.  A  rate.  Also  in  contb.  poor  books, 
poor  rates. 

A  rate,  in  country  places,  is  often  called  a  book  (S.W.) ;  Called 
at  Richard  Ratcliif's  door,  where  1  paid  him  two  poor  books, 
Walkden  Diary  (_ed.  1866)  100. 

BOOKING,  sb.     Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)    A  peculiar  tenure 
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of  certain  lands  in  the  burgh  of  Paisley  ;  also,  a  holding 
under  this  tenure,  now  peculiar  to  Paislej'. 

BOOL,  sb.'  Sc.  Also  in  form  bul  Sli.l.  1.  The  bow 
of  scissors  or  shears  ;  anything  of  a  curved  or  circular 
shape  ;  //.  the  rims  of  spectacles. 

Sli.I.  Haikin  as  imickic  hay  i'  da  bul  o"  da  macshic  as  ye  wid 
fling  in  a  kishie  for  a  hen  la  lae  in,  S/i.  iXitvs  (Sept.  3,  1898).  Cai.' 
w.Sc.  1  put  my  finger  and  thumb  to  the  bool  o'  the  shears, 
Carrick  Laird  of  Logan  (1835)  82. 

2.  An  iron  instrument  for  lifting  a  pot  on  and  ofFthe  fire. 
Giiid  Sc.  Diet.  (1895). 

B00L,s6.=  Cai.'  1.  A  large,  round  stone.  Cf.bowl, 
sb.^  2.  Phr.  to  put  the  bool,  to  throw  a  heavy  stone 
from  the  shoulder  ;  a  sport  in  the  Highland  games.  See 
Put,  i^.'  II.  5. 

BOOL-BACKED,  adj.  Cai.'  Having  very  round 
shoulders  :  hump-backed.    Cf.  bool,  sb.^ 

BOOLEY,  sb.     s.VVm.  (J.A.B.)     i.q.  Bully,  sb.* 

XBOOLYIE,  s*.  Slk.  (Jam.)  A  loud,  threatening  noise, 
like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull. 

BOO-MAN,  sA.  Obs.  Cai.'  The  man  in  charge  of  the 
cattle  on  a  large  farm. 

IBOOMER,  i6.    Ken.  (P.M.)    'i:he:htTon,Ardeacinerea. 

IBOON,  sb.     Yks.    Drink.    (P.R.) 

BOONMEST,  see  Beunmest. 

BOON-WAY,  sb.  Wm.  Written  biun-way.  An  upper 
or  higher  path  or  road.    Cf.  aboon. 

If  thoo  gangs  t'biun-way  thoo'll  miss  o'  t'yats  (B.K.\ 

BOORD,  V.  Cai.'  To  split  a  stratified  stone.  Cf. 
board,  v.^ 

BOORICHY,  sb.    Sc.    i.q.  Bourach,  sA.'  3. 

Come  a'  roon  me  in  a  boorichy  as  ye  used  to  dae,  Jokes,  ist  S. 
('889' 35- 

BOORIK,  sb.     Sh.I.     i.q.  Bourack. 

The  cow  was  called  in  the  North  Isles  '  de  boorik,'  which  means 
the  bellowing  animal,  Jakobsen  Dial.  (18971  27;  Da  wives  wis 
takkin'  in  da  booriks,  Spence  Flk-Loie  (1899   2=,i. 

IBOOROOSHING,  .s6.     Hrt.     A  scolding.     (H:G.) 

:B00RSTAFF,  si.  Cum.'*  Also  written  bore-.  A  short 
rod  of  wood  inserted  in  the  side  of  the  head  of  the  hand- 
loom  weaver's  beam,  wherewith  a  slight  turn  can  be  given 
to  the  beam  as  the  work  proceeds. 

BOOSELY,  («!>■.    I. Ma.    [bfl-sli.]    Bad,  rough  ;  beastly. 

Boosely  music  to  be  playin,  Brown  Witch  (1889"!  50;  Tay! 
tay !  [tea]  three  times  a  day,  that's  boosly  kitchen  for  a  working- 
man  to  be  gettin'  (S.M.). 

BOOSH,  V.  Dev.  To  butt  or  strike  with  the  head  ;  to 
lift  with  the  horns.  U.  Times  (Mar."  12,  1886)  6.  Ct. 
bosh,  sb.^ 

JBOOST,  V.  Sc.  Also  in  form  boust.  To  drive  off, 
'shoo  '  off;  to  guide,  conduct  in  a  particular  direction. 

Ayr.  Lap  thro'  the  door,  as  baiidron  loiips  Whan  boustit  frae  the 
pats  and  stoups,  Ainslie  Land  of  Burns  (ed.  1892 1  192.  Gall. 
He  was  waiting  with  crooked  stick  to  'boost'  his  father  home, 
Crockett  Slickii  Miii.  (1893)  194. 

BOOTING,  56.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
?  Boot)',  prize. 

Per.  We  wenta-shooting,  And  strongly  strove  who  should  bring 
home  the  booting.  Ford  Harp  (1893)  4. 

XBOOTY,  sb.  Edb.  A  disease  which  growing  wheat 
is  liable  to  at  the  spring  of  the  year.  Faniiei'sjnt.  (May 
12,  1828).    Cf.  booted. 

BOOTYER(T,  see  Byoutour. 

IBOPPERTY,  fln>.    Suf.    Conceited.    (M.E.R.) 

BORAG,  sb.  Cai.'  A  bradawl ;  a  pointed  iron  used  for 
boring  when  heated. 

BORE,  sb.    Sh.I.    A  teat. 

A'm  no  able  .  .  .  ta  tak  a  sipe  o'  mylk  frae  da  bores  o'  da  bess 
[cows],  Sh.  Neios  (Sept.  4,  1897). 

BORESTAFF-CORD,  s6.  Obs.  Lnk.  A  smooth  cord, 
which,  by  the  powers  of  the  pulley  and  lever,  regulates 
the  tension  of  the  web.     M'^Indoe  Poems  (1805)  11. 

BORIE,  sb.    ne.Sc.     i.q.  Bore,  sb.^  2. 

In  wet  weather  when  a  clear  opening— called  in  some  districts 
(Keith)  'a  boric' — appears  near  the  sun  at  sunset,  it  is  looked 
upon  as  indicating  a  continuance  of  foul  weather,  Grsgor  I'lk-Lore 
(1881) 154. 


BORLEY.  sb.     Ken.    A  boat  used  in  getting  oysters, 

&c.,  about  Whitstable. 

There  is  another  class  of  boat  also  employed,  but  of  dilTcrent 
shape,  and  growing  to  be  used  less  and  less,  called  a  'borley'  by 
the  natives.  The  'borley'  lias  a  straight  square  stern.  It  is 
a  class  of  boat  used  a  good  deal  by  the  Thames  shrimpers,  Cotinlry 
Liff  (Nov.  I,  1902"'. 

BORNEO,  tpl.  adj.  Der.  Brks.  Dev.  Also  in  form 
barned  Brks. 

Der.  Ever  sin  Amy  Jane  were  horned,  Good  Wds.  (1881)  845. 
Brks.  I  was  barned  an'  bred  up  in  church,  Hayden  Round  our  Vill, 
(1901^  97.     Dev.  Mortimer  IV.  Moors  (1895)  289. 

BOROBRIG,  see  Barney-brig. 

BOROUGH  REEVE,  sb.  Nhb.'  The  chief  officer  in 
the  borough  of  Warkworth.    (s.v.  Reeve). 

BORROWDALE,  sb.  Cum.*  In  comb.  Borrowdale 
cuckoo,  a  person  of  inferior  mental  capacity ;  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  rustics  of  Borrowdale,  who  are  traditionally 
supposed  to  have  once  built  a  wall  to  confine  a  cuckoo. 

BORROW-DUCK,  sA.  Cum."  The  sheldrake,  rrtrfown 
coniida.     (s.v.  Skelly.) 

BOSCASTLE,  sb.  Cor.'  In  phr.  like  Boscastle  market, 
see  below. 

All  play  and  no  play,  like  Boscastle  Market,  which  begins  at 
twelve  o'clock  and  ends  at  noon,  Introd.  13. 

BOSIN,  V.  Ant.  To  play  marbles.  (S.A.B.)  Cf. 
boss,  sZi.'  5. 

BOSLEM,  sb.    Suf.     [bo-zlara.]    A  worm.    (E.G.P.) 

BOSOM,  sb.  Qox?  A  yoke  or  front  to  a  dress,  esp. 
a  transparent  front. 

In  the  case  of  young  women  with  nice  skin  I  advise  a  gaure  on 
muslin  front,  but  for  an  old  woman  I  advise  a  bosom  so  as  to  hide 
up  as  much  as  possible. 

BOSOM,  V.    Lakel.2    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

BOSS,  sb?  \.    se.Lin.  (J.T.B.),  VVar.^ 

BOSS,  sb."  Sc.  War.  Glo.  1.  A  bunch  or  tuft  of  grass, 
&c. ;  a  projection  ;  a  round  mass. 

Per.  He  was  slan'in'  on  a  big  boss  o'  stane,  MacGregor  SoiiUr's 
Lamp  ^I903^  34.  Gall.  Every  tummock  of  heather  and  boss  ol 
tall  bent-grass,  Crockett  Standard  Bearer  (1898)  12. 

2.  pi.  Guelder-roses.    Glo.  (A.B.) 

3.  A  large  marble.    War.* 

4.  Obs.  The  fore-part  of  the  body  from  the  chest  to  the 
loins. 

Bnff.  She  has  a  cross  aboon  her  boss,  I  mean  my  bonnie  Assie  O. 
Taylor  Poems  (1787")  150. 

BOSS,  V.     Chs.«     i.q.  Poss,  v.  2. 

BOSSIE,  sb.  Abd.  A  metal  button  used  in  the  game 
of'buttony'  (q.v.)  and  'buttons'  (q.v.). 

Bossies  were  gen.  the  cast-offs  of  military  or  naval  uniforms,  or 
livery  servants  wear.  Four  figs  were  equal  in  value  to  one  chancer, 
and  two  chancers  to  one  bossie.  The  bossies  from  their  size,  weight, 
and  shape,  made  excellent  pitchers,  Abd.  IVt/y,  Free  Press  {May 
23.  1903)- 

BOST,  V.  1.    War.  Won    Also  in  form  boss  s.Wor. 

War.2  Better  a  belly  host  Than  a  good  thing  lost,  Proviii.  Saw. 
'Bostit!'     Common.      s.Wor.  (H.K.) 

BOST,  V.    Sc.    To  scold,  speak  roughly. 

Abd.  Sal  he  host  them  in  his  wulh  [wrath],  Waddell  Ps. 
(1871)  ii.  5  ;  Dinna  be  frichtened  at  the  dog — gie  him  a  bostin'. 
"ye  needna  host  me  tliat  gate  (G.W."'. 

tBOSTlN,  sb.  Lan.  The  rack  or  trough  in  a  stable,  in 
which  the  fodder  is  placed  ;  the  division  between  the 
stalls  of  horses  or  cows.  Lan.',  w.Lan.  (H.M.)  Cf. 
boosing. 

BOX,  sb."-    Hmp.  (H.R.) 

BOX,  see  But.  prep. 

BOXH,  adj.  Sc.  In  form  baith.  In  phr.  the  both,  both, 
the  two. 

Per.  It's  a  mercy  if  yeVe  no'  jiled,  the  baith  o'  ye,  MacGregor 
Sontrr's  Lamp  (1903I  163. 

BOXHEN,  nrfy.    Pern.    Both,  two.    (J.S.O.T.) 
BOTHER,  V.     Der.    To  delay,  '  shilly-shally,'  put  off. 
n.Der.  Ah'st  boSsr  none  about  it  ;  ah'st  go  for  t'doctor  i  H.R.\ 

BOXHERMENX,  sA.    s.Lan.' 

BOXHIER,  sb.    Abd.    i.q.  Bothieman.    Abd.   Wkly. 

Free  Press  (Apr.  4,  1903). 
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BOTTING,  vbl.  sb.  Hrf.  The  breaking  up  of  clods 
with  a  wooden  hammer  or  '  bot-beetle'  (q.v.).    (H.C.M.) 

BOTTLE,  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Lei.  Wor.  Suf.  Wil.  1.  In 
comb,  (i)  Bottle-necked,  stiff-neciced  ;  (2)  -picking,  see 
below  ;  (3)  -screw,  a  corkscrew ;  (4)  —  Tom,  the  long- 
tailed  tit,  Panis  caudatus. 

(i)  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  (2)  Lei.  From  time  immemorial  a  most 
extraordinary  custom  has  been  observed  on  Easter  Mondays  at 
Hallaton,  in  Lei.  In  order  to  retain  to  the  parish  a  piece  of 
ground  left  in  the  good  old  days  the  villagers  have  to  indulge  in 
the  doubtful  pleasure  of  a  game  of  bottle  picking.  Two  large 
meat  pies  and  two  dozen  penny  loaves  have  to  be  scrambled  for. 
The  real  fun  then  begins.  A  large  wooden  bottle,  bound  round 
with  iron  rims,  and  containing  ale,  is  thrown  on  the  ground  lor 
the  men  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Medbourne  to  try  and 
wrestle  from  the  Hallatonian  grasp.  When  the  battle  has  been 
won,  the  victors  drink  the  contents  of  the  bottle,  Standard  (Apr.  8, 
1901)6.  (3)  Ltli.  Thomson  Aifms  (1819)  114.  (4)  Wil.  Thurn 
Birds  (1870)  23. 
2.  Phr.  (i)  a  bottle  illness,  an  illness  that  needs  medicine. 
Suf.  (C.L.F.)  See  Bottle,  sb.^  2 ;  (2)  bottle  of  all  sorts,  the 
lungwort,  Piilmoitaria  officinalis.    Cum.* 

BOTTLETY,  sb.  Cum.*  Also  in  form  bottley.  The 
willow  wren,  Phylloscoptts  trochilus. 

BOTTLING,  sb>  Sc.  A  meeting  or  gathering  of 
friends  ;  a  festivity. 

Mrs.  Cowley  was  offended  because  witness  was  not  present  at 
the  '  bottling,'  or  gathering  of  friends  invited  to  the  wedding, 
Scotsman  (Sept.  2,  i8g8) ;  '  Penny  reels,'  'bottlings,'  and  '  wash- 
ing o'  aprons,"  Sc.  Haggis,  i6i. 

BOTTLING,  sb?  Cum.*  A  large  (outgrown)  kind  of 
trout  found  in  the  Esk,  &c. 

BOTTOM,  sb.  Yks.  Chs.  Nrf.  1.  In  phr.  (i)  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  one's  belly,  to  vex  sorely ;  (2)  pi.  tops  and 
bottoms,  a  gardening  term  :  fruit-trees  and  vegetables. 

(i)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (2)  Ctis.'  'Why  do  you  not  grow  potatoes?' 
'Au  canna  have  tops  and  bottems  as  well,  and  tops  pees  [pay] 
best.' 

2.  Comp.  Bottom-fy,  to  throw  out  the  bottom  of  marsh 
ditches.     See  Bottom,  v.  3. 

Nrf.  I  heard  of  a  job  bottom-fying,  up  till  harvest,  Emerson 
Son  of  Fens  (1892)  104. 

3.  Rushes,  &c.  used  in  making  the  bottom  of  a  stack  or 
rick.    Nrf  ib.  144. 

JBOTTOM,  sb.    Yks.  Wor.    The  horizon. 
n.Yks.  It  leaks   rather  leeght  at  t'boddum,  it's  like  bein'  fair 
(I.W.).     ne.WTor.  (J.W.P.) 

BOTTOMER,  sb.  Sc.  A  mining  term  :  a  person  em- 
ployed to  attend  to  the  bottom  of  a  shaft. 

Lnk.  The  pony  drivers  must  drag  it  [coal]  from  these  sidings 
to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  with  equal  regularity;  the  men  there, 
called  the  '  bottomers,'  must  put  it  on  the  cages,  Gordon  Pyotsliaw 
(18851  85.      [Reports  Mims.^ 

BOTTREL,  adj.  and  sb.  Abd.  1.  adf  Thick,  dwarf- 
ish. (Jam.);  Francisque-Michel /.««§-.  (1882).  Cf.  bottry. 
2.  sb.  A  thick-set,  dwarfish  person,    ib. 

BOUCH,  sb.  Sc.  Hrf.  1.  A  dog.  Hrf.  (F.G.A.) 
See  Bouff,  sb.  4.        2.  Obs.    Fig.  A  sneak,  coward. 

Edb.  Nae  man  o'  spirit,  but  a  bouch,  Wad  bide  yer  banter, 
LiDDLE  Poems  (1821)  162. 

BOUD,  sb.    w.Yks.  (G.R.) 

BOVG,  sb.  Cai.'  The  stomach,  belly;  a  word  used  by 
children. 

tBOUGAN,  sb.  Cor.  The  large  end  of  a  piece  of 
wood  or  timber.    Thomas  Randigal  Rhymes  ( 1895)  G/. 

BOUGH,  sb.  I. Ma.  A  term  of  contempt,  a  poor,  silly 
creature. 

Godovvnand  speaktothem,  you  bough,  Brown  Z)oc/o>- (1887)  76. 

Hence  Boughnet,  fb.  folly,  silliness. 

Nessy  would  hav'  her  jokes,  but  no  one  minded  her  boughnet 

BOUGHTBREAD,  sb.    War.' 

BOUGIL,  sb.     Edb. 

Cock  maun  craw,  And  wi'  his  angry  bougil  gar's  withdraw, 
Fekgusson  I'onns  1 1773-1  194,  ed.  1785. 

JBOUGUIE,  sb.  Ayr.  A  'bouquet,'  posy,  nosegay. 
(jAM.j;  FR.ANcisguE-MicHEL  Lang.  (1882)  65. 


BOUK,  sb.  Wgt.  In  phr.  the  bonk  of  a  bean,  applied 
to  anything  very  small.     (A.W.)     See  Bouk,  sb.'^ 

BOUK,  V.  Lan.  To  knock,  esp.  to  knock  up  against  a 
person  or  thing.     n.Lan.  (G.W.)     Cf  buck,  i;.^  5. 

BOUKIE,  adj.  Sc.  Fig.  Numerous,  well-attended; 
'  bulky.' 

Lnk.  This  [funeral]  is  a  braw  honestly  [?  honesty]  indeed,  it's 
mair  boukie  nor  my  bridal  was.  Graham  Writings  1^1883)  II.  40. 

IBOUKIT-WASHING,  sb.  Sc.  (Jam.)  The  great 
annual  washing  of  the  linen  of  a  family.    See  Buck,  si." 

JBOULT,  V.  Obs.  Ken.'  To  cut  pork  in  pieces  so  as 
to  pickle  it.  Hence  Boulting-tub,  sb.  the  tub  in  which 
pork  was  pickled. 

BOULTER,  sb.  s.Wor.  Anything  very  large  of  its 
kind.    (H.K.)    See  Belter,  2. 

BOUNCE,  sb.  Nrf.  In  phr.  to  stand  one's  own  bounce, 
to  pay  one's  own  expenses. 

Ihere  was  five  more  luggers  along  with  us,  so  we  hadn't  to 
stand  our  own  bounce,  Emerson  Son  of  Fens  (1892)  58. 

BOUNCE,  v.  Yks.  Wor.  To  move  hastily  ;  to  jump  or 
rush  out. 

n.Yks.  (I.W.)     S.Wor.  A  bounced  an'  ripped  out  at  mah  (H.K.). 

BOUND,  V.  Obs.  Gall.  With  out:  to  swell  out,  en- 
large. 

bunches  of  tales  in  prose  and  rhyme,  which  help  to  bound  out 
the  wallet  of  every  ballad  hawker  in  Scotland,  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824)  243,  ed.  1876. 

tBOUNDER,  sb.  s.Dev.  Anything  very  large  of  its 
kind.    (F.W.C.)     Cf.  boulter. 

BOUND-ROAD,  sb.  Obs.  or  ohsol.  Sc.  A  boundary 
road,  frontier. 

Lnk.  Ready  to  seize  him  at  the  bound  road,  as  soon  as  he 
entered  Scotland,  Wodrow  CIi.  Hist.  (1721)  III.  195,  ed.  1828. 
Kcb.  They  shall  not  go  over  the  bound-road,  nor  enter  into 
Heaven  with  us,  Rutherford  Lett.  (1660)  No.  277. 

BOUNTY,  sb.  Sc.  Der.  1.  A  bonus  formerly  paid 
to  fishermen  for  the  season's  fishing  in  addition  to  the 
price  paid  for  the  fish  caught.  Cai.'  2.  A  bonus  on 
the  wages  of  a  servant.    n.Der.  (H.R.) 

BOURT,  V.  Cum.  Also  in  form  beuert.  To  pretend, 
make  believe. 

Cum.''  Ye'll  na  boune  yit.  So  dunnet  ye  beuert,  Caine  Sliad. 
Crime  (1891)  I.  46. 

BOUSE,  sb.  1.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

BOUSELEY,  sb.  Hmp.  Anything  big  and  rough, 
e.g.  a  big,  rough  sheaf  of  corn.    (H.R.) 

BOUT,  sb.^  10.    Sc.  (A.W.) 

BOUT,  V.  Sh.r.  To  rise  quickly  above  the  surface. 
See  Bout,  v.'^ 

If  dere  didna  bout  up  afore  his  very  face  a  most  beautiful  mer- 
maid, Stewart  Talcs  (1892)  31. 

BOUTGER,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  A  glutton.  Francisque- 
MicHEL  Lan^.  (1882)  65  ;  Dick  Did.  (1827). 

BOUTS-TURN,  sb.  Pern.  A  right-about  turn,  volte- 
face.    (J.S.O.T.)    See  Bout,  5i.' 

:bOVAC,  sb.    Sh.I.    A  bed.     S.  &  Ork.' 

BOVE,  V.    Wm.    To  push. 

The  Dalesmen  were  to  follow  up,  and  keep  a-shovin'  and  a- 
bovin'  on  'em  forr'ad,  Ollivant  Ond  Bob  (ed.  1900)  131. 

BOW,  sZ>.  Sc.  Irel.  Wor.  Cor.  1.  In  fo;«^  (i)  Bow- 
raun,  a  hoop  with  a  skin  stretched  over  it,  used  for 
winnowing  or  carrying  corn  ;  also  called  Weight  (q.v.); 
(2)  -ribbed,  bent  or  curved  in  the  ribs  or  spars ;  (3)  -sprit, 
fig.  the  nose  ;  (4)  -traces,  the  thiller's  traces,  which  are 
supported  by  an  iron  bow  which  goes  across  the  pad  or 
saddle  of  the  thiller. 

(i)  Ir.  Simmons  Gl.  (1890)  (s.  v.  Waught).  (2)  Abd.  It's 
[an  umbrella]  auld  an'  casten  an'  bow-ribbit,  Macdonald  Sir  Gibbie 
(1879)  xxxii.  (3)  Edb.  Wi'sic  a  raphe  tunibl'd  down  ;  His  bowsprit 
brake,  Liddle  Poems  (1821')  165.  Cor.  The  Cove  '  bo'sprit '  was 
a  point  of  honour  only  to  be  touched  by  alien  fingers  ;  and  it  was 
all  the  more  sacred  because  the  Cove  nose  had  a  reputation  for  its 
length,  and  in  family  quarrels  .  .  .  was  easily  pulled,  Harris  Our 
Com  (1900)  39.     (4)  s.Wor.  (H.K.) 

2.  See  below. 

Abd.  A  joke  lay  on  the  neck  of  each  pairofoxen  ;  and  a  '  bow,' 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  ash,  birch,  or  willow,  bent  to  the  proper 
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shape,  surrounded  every  separate  ox's  neck.  The  points  of  the 
'bows'  were  stuck  upwards  through  the  yoke  and  securely 
fastened  to  that  position,  Alexander  Rtir.  Life  (1877)  35. 

BOWATER,  fb.  Rxb.  A  man  who  poaches  salmon, 
&c.  by  night  with  a  lantern  or  torch.     See  Bowet. 

Yer  ncttcrs  and  bowaters,  they  are  the  boys  For  drinkin',  fechtin', 
and  makin'  a  noise,  Murray  Ilawick  Chayactits  (1901    9. 

BOWD,  ab.    Cai.'     [baud.]     A  breaker,  billow. 

BOWER,  sb.  Wor.  The  stalks  of  the  asparagus  plant 
allowed  to  grow  after  the  crop  has  been  cut. 

The  dog  put  a  rabbit  up  out  of  the  asparagus  bower,  Evisliaiii 
Jni.  (Oct.  25,  1902)  ;  The  asparagus  blight  is  a  sort  of  rust  which 
comes  in  the  bower,  Gaydeni)tE^  Notes  (^Mar,  14,  1898). 

BOWERY,  adj.    Lakel> 

BOWFF,  ti.  and  ii.     Cai.>    i.q.  Booff. 

JBOWHILL,  ib.  Dev.*  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    A  species  of  apple. 

BOWL,  sb.     Nrf.     A  float  on  a  fishing-net ;  a  buoy. 

Tain't  no  easy  job  tu  haul  in  a  mile  an'  a  quarter  of  herrin'  nets, 
stowin'  the  bowls  an'  sich  like,  Patterson  Man  and  Nat.  (1895) 
117  ;  Arter  that  we  get  our  bowls  and  the  salt  aboard,  Emerson 
Son  of  Fens  (iSga')  57. 

BOWL-THROUGH,  sb.  n.Yks.  A  game  formerly 
played  at  fairs,  with  a  large  wooden  ball  and  two  upright 
pegs.    (I.W.)    See  Bowl,  i;.' 

IBOWNESS,  sb.    Suf.    Plumpness.    (P.H.E.) 

tBOWPIT,  ?  adj.     Brks.  (M.J.B.)     See  below. 

A  term  used  in  connexion  with  rain,  when  the  wind  comes 
from  the  north  east,  which  portends  a  continuance  of  rain,  much 
or  little,  for  twenty-four  hours.      *The  rain  is  bowpit.' 

BOWSAN,  adj.     Obs.     Gall.     Very  big, '  thumping.' 

Ye  wha  can  tak  a  bowsan  drink  Whan  that  your  purses  hae  the 
clink,  Mactaggart  Encyel.  (1B241  56,  ed.  1876. 

BOWSE,  V.  Cor.  To  immerse  or  duck  a  person  in 
order  to  free  him  from  witchcraft,  &c.     Cf.  bowssen. 

Ler'  us  put  un  under  th'  pump  an'  us'U  bowse  th'  witch  out  ov 
un,  Harris  Our  Cove  f  1900;  92  ;  Wance  more,  Varmer,  to  bowse 
th'  piskies  out  ov  un.  ib. 

BOWSET,  V.  Frf.  In  phr.  Bowset  and  down  the  middle, 
a  country  dance. 

The  youngsters  sune  a  corner  clear,  *  Bowset  an'  doon  the 
middle  ' — There's  rowth  o'  fun  for  auld  an'  young  Wiien  Sandy 
plaj's  the  fiddle,  Reid  Heatheyland  l\Bg\)  31. 

BOWSEY,  sb.    Ayr.     Nasal  excrement. 

There's  a  bowsey  at  yer  snoot,  Aitken  Lays  (1883)  133. 

tBOW-SHOTTLED,  adj  Nhb.  Bowed,  bent,  used 
esp.  of  a  bow-legged  child.  Applied  also  to  an  umbrella 
having  the  wires  bent. 

Used  to  describe  a  bow-legged  child,  '  As  bow-shottled  as 
a  groom  '  (J.Ar.).     n.Nhb.  (G.H.T.) 

BOX,  sb.  and  w.'    Sc.  Irel.  Lakel.  Lan.  Oxf.  Nrf.  Cor. 

1.  sb.  In  comb,  (i)  Box-back,  the  back  portion  of  the 
slay  of  a  power-loom  forming  one  side  of  the  box  for 
receiving  the  weaver's  shuttle ;  (2)  -eggs,  imported  eggs  ; 

(3)  -hat,  a  tall  hat ;  (4)  -master,  ois.,  a  treasurer  of  a  town, 
society,  or  corporate  body  ;  (5) -organ,  a  barrel-organ  ;  (6) 
•organ  jacket,  a  man's  short-cut  jacket ;  (7)  -pulpit,  an 
old-fashioned  pulpit ;  see  below  ;  (8)  -seat,  a  square  pew 
in  church. 

(i)  Lan.  lO.S.H.')     (2)  s.Lan.^     (3)  Cor.  Lee  Cynthia  (1900')  73. 

(4)  Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Pcnny-maister\  (5,6)5. Lan. ^  (,7)Uls.  Yin  o' 
those  auld  fashioned  box-pulpits,  wi'  a  lang  stalk  that  cam'  doon 
tae  the  precentor's  sate,  an'  a  wee  do'r  ahin,  that  ye  couldna  see, 
M'Ilroy  Z);i(iV/'s  Island  (igos)  50.  (8)  Gall.  The  Millwharchar 
'bo.x-seat'  remained  for  ever  empty  and  swept,  Crockett  Love 
Idylls  (1901)  7. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  bo.v  of  striitjrs,  a  violin.  s.Lan.'  ;  (2)  as  close 
as  a  box,  very  close.  Lakel.*  3.  A  benefit  or  friendly 
society  possessing  a  common  fund  or  '  box  ' ;  also  in  phr. 
on  the  bo.v,  receiving  a  weekly  payment  from  a  club  or 
friendly  society. 

Edb.  Fifteen  got  assistance  from  the  Poor's  Fund  ;  or  as  it  is 
generally  expressed,  there  were  forty  five  Linton  lairds,  fifteen  of 
which  were  on  the  box,  Pennecuik  ll'ts.  (1715)   160,  cd.   1815. 
Oxf.'  MS.  add. 
4.  A  coffin. 
Cor.  Vassie  tauld  her  she'd  sooner  be  laid  in  her  box  than  look 
'pon  John,  Lee  Widow  fVonian  (1899)  178. 
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5.  I'.  To  enclose  in  a  coffin  or  box. 

Nrf.  Old  Joe  Sharman  died.  Donald  had  made  the  cofSn  and 
they'd  boxed  him,  E.merson  Son  of  Fens  (1892)  284. 

BOX,  v.^  Sc.  n.Cy.  L  Of  animals :  to  push  with 
the  head  or  horns.     Cai.'        2.  See  below. 

n.Cy.  A  horse  which  in  trotting  hits  the  fetlock  of  one  leg  with 
the  shoe  of  the  other  is  said  to  '  box  '  itself  (B.K.\ 

BOX,  v.^  Lakel.^  w.Yks.  (J.W.)  With  up-,  to  patch, 
mend. 

JBOX,!;.  Lin.  (I.W.)  With  over:  to  talk  a  matter  over. 

tBOXY,  adi.    Glo.'    All  square,  all  right,  ship-shape. 

BOY,  sb.  Sc.  Brks.  1.  An  old  man.  Brks.  (W.WS.) 
2.  A  smart,  capable  man,  esp.  in  phr.  lite  boy. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Lnk.  Ye're  the  toy.  Bell  7(Vf  jl/«r^'<ic^'o>i' 1903")  13. 

tBOYLUM,  s6.  lObs.  Stf.  An  iron  ore  of  a  bluish 
colour  of  which  the  best  cold-shear  iron  is  made.  (K.), 
Stf.' 

BOYO,  sb.     Irel.     A  chap,  lad,  boy. 

Don.  While  there's  a  whack  in  the  belt,  boyo,  I'll  l.-iy-oii  ye, 
Macmanus  Z?f»(/o//\(/.  (1898)  258.  Wnih.  Did  iverj-c  meet  e'er  a 
one  o'  them  boyos  ?  Bullock  Pastorals  (1901)  109. 

BOYST,  sb.  Ken.  A  temporary  bed.  (H.K.)  Cf. 
boost,  sb.  1. 

BOYTOCH,  adj.  Obs.  Gall.  Bad  at  walking  owing 
to  stoutness.    Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824). 

BOYTRY,  56.     Obsol.    e.Suf.     Boyhood.     (F.H.) 

JBOZEN,  sb.  Sc.  A  wooden  dish  for  milk.  Morton 
Cyclo.  Agric.  (1863). 

:B0ZZARD,  sb.    w.Wor.>    A  ghost. 

BRAAD,  sb.  and  v.  Cai.'  1.  sb.  A  sharp  pull  to 
hook  a  fish.        2.  v.  To  make  such  a  pull. 

JBRAAL,  sb.  Ags.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    A  fragment. 

There's  nae  a  braal  to  tlie  fore. 

BRABBLEMENT,  sb.  Lakel.''  A  noisy  quarrel;  a 
wrangling,     i.q.  Brabble,  v. 

BRACE,  56.  Cai.'  The  short  bit  of  wall  coming  out  into 
the  room  in  which  the  chimney  is  placed,     i.q.  Brace,  si.* 

JBRACH,  sb.     ?  Obs.     Bdf.     The  bean  crop. 

When  clover  is  sown  in  these  circumstances,  it  is  sometimes 
introduced  instead  of  the  brach  or  bean  crop,  Batchelor  ^Igric. 
('813)  339- 

BRACHLE,  V.    Sc.    See  below. 

w.Sc.  An  unearthly-looking  thing  came  brachling  through  the 
hedge,  Carrick  Laird  of  Logan  (1835)  164. 

BRACHTON,  sb.    Sc.     A  term  of  contempt. 

Wgt.  '  The  auld  brachton,'  quoth  the  affectionate  daughter,  •  he 
wud  hae  taen  a'  his  siller  vvi'  him,  if  he  had  gotten  't,'  Fraser 

ll'igtotcn  (1877')  387. 

BRACK,  56.'     Sh.I.    Breaking  waves;  foam. 

Da  roar  o'  da  brack,  or  da  rumble  o'  da  winter  sea,  Stewart 
Talcs  (1892)  4. 

BRACK,  ;b.'  I. Ma.  (T.E.B.)  I.  The  mackerel. 
Scomber  scomber.        2.  The  common  trout,  Salmo/ario. 

BRACK,  sb.^  Cai.'  Also  in  form  breck.  A  tract  of 
barren  ground  in  or  adjoining  a  township. 

BRACK,  adj  and  sb."    Sc.  Lin.    Also  in  form  brake  Sc. 

1.  adj.    Brackish,  salt.     Sc.  Brown  Did.  (1845 1. 

2.  sb.   Brine. 

ne.Lin.  Only  used  in  the  proverb,  'As  saut  as  brack'  (E.S.). 

BRACKLY,  adj.  s.Lan.'  Of  the  weather  :  changeable, 
i.q.  Brackle. 

BRAD,  sb.^     Sc.  (A.W.),  Oxf.'  71/5.  add.     i.q.  Brad. 

BRAD,  ii!».*     Sc.     An  opprobrious  epithet. 

Wgt.  When  sufficiently  near  him,  she  necked  her  supposed 
partner,  greeting  him  with  the  following  affectionate  salute  ;  '  Va 
auld  brad  !  if  I  had  ya  hame  I  wad  gae  ya  something  guid  for  ya,' 
Eraser  Wiglowii  (1877^  272. 

JBRAD,  sb.^  and  v.  Lin.  1.  sb.  A  spud.  (R.E.C.) 
Sec  Brod,  sb.'  5.        2.  v.   To  spud  up,  as  thistles. 

(R.E.C.)  ;  The  bottom  of  the  drawer  only  wanted  bradding  a  bit, 
Fenn  Cure  of  Souls  (1889)  48. 

BRADDAN,  sb.     Sc.     A  salmon  ;  Gael,  bradan  (Mac- 

uain). 

Arg.  A  breakfast  of  braddan,  fresh  caught  in  a  creel  from  the 
Gearron  river,  Munro/.  Splendid  {iSg&)  ii. 
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JBRADDOCK,  sb.  e.Yks.  A  weed  growing  in  corn- 
fields ;  ?  the  common  centaury,  Erythraca  Ccntaiiniim. 
(VV.W.S.);  (E.H.C.) 

JBRADLEY,s6.  s.Lan,  A 'broad lea';  pasture.  Bam- 
FORD  Dint.  (1854). 

BRAFFEN,  56.  e.Dur.',  Cum.*  Also  in  form  breigham 
Cum.*    i.q.  Bargham. 

BRAG,  sb}  I. Ma.  In  phr.  to  lake  brag  out  of,  to  brag 
about ;  to  praise. 

Terrible  brag  he  was  takin  cut  of  the  Docthor,  Brown  Doctor 
(1887)  39,  40. 

BRAG,  5i.=     Lakel.2     A  dog.     Cf.  brach. 

JBRAG,  adv.     Lan.     Proudly. 

Still  in  use  around  Hurstvvood  1  Miss  W.). 

[Seest  how  brag  yond  bullock  beares  ...  his  pricked 
eares,  Spenser  Sli.  Kat.  (1579)  Feb. ;  Hy  schulde  noujt 
beren  hem  so  bragg,  Ptoiviiians  Cr.  (c.  1394)  706.] 

tBRAGEANT,  sb.  Hrf.^  A  bombastic,  changeable 
fellow. 

tBRAGGAND,  adj.     Obs.     Sc.     Boastful,  bombastic. 

Bare  gentry,  braggand  beggar?,  Ramsay  Prov.  (1737)- 

[The />;■/>.  oi  bmg  (to  boast).] 

BRAIDLE.t).  vv.Yks.  [bredl.]  To  plait.  Htf.x.  Courier 
(May  8,  1897). 

BRAIGGLE,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  An  old,  dangei'ously 
ramshackle  article.     Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

BRAINBOX,  sb.     Sc.  Irel.     The  skull. 

Cai.  We'll  pit  licht  in  yer  auF  brain  boxes  yet !  Horne  Coiiii/ry- 
siV/f  (1896)  73.  Don.  He  cracked  his  brain-box  for  him  without 
intendin'  it,  Macmanus  Bend  0/ litt.  (1898)  54. 

BRAINGER,  sb.  Sc.  One  who  rushes  forward  ;  hence 
a  formidable  foe.     See  Brainge. 

Ayr.  He'd  made  a  braiiigerin  a  brulzie,  Ainslie  Land  0/ Burns 
(ed.  1892)  182. 

BRAIRD,  s6.  and  f.  Sc.  Cum.  Also  in  forms  briard, 
brier(d.      1.  sb.   i.q.  Braird,  1.    Also  in  comp.  Brier  blade. 

Sc.  Better  spare  at  tlie  bricrd  nor  at  the  bottom,  Ferguso.n  Prov. 
(1641)  No.  175.  Abd.  After  the  brier  blade  falls,  the  corn  makes 
no  progress  till  the  stock  be  formed.  .  .  Weeds  .  ,  .  soon  overtop 
the  brier.  .  .  Harrowing  down  weeds  among  the  briard  .  .  .  is  .  .  . 
recommended,  Alexander  Notes  and  SItetches  (1877)  26. 
2.  V.   Of  grain  :  to  throw  out  leaves. 

Cum.*  The  grain  comes  through  the  ground  with  one  leaf;  when 
it  begins  to  spread  more  leaves  we  say  it  is  beginning  to  braird. 

BRAIRDEDDYKE,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  fence  made  of 
furze,  thorn,  (S:c.    Mactaggart  Eiicyd.  (1824). 

BRAISANT,  see  Brazent. 

BRAIST,!^.  lObs.  Sc.  To  burst.  Brown  Z>/<:/.  (1845). 
Cf.  brast,  brist,  brust,  v} 

IBRAISTY,  sb.  [not  braishy].  w.Yks.  [Not  known  to 
our  correspondents.]  A  hill.  Grainge  A^;V/a^?/-a'rt/e  (1863) 
no. 

BRAITHEL,  sb.  Obs.  Frf  1.  A  wedding.  ?i.q. 
Bride-ale. 

He  was  at  A  braithel,  where  the  broth  was  fat  ;  In  ancient  times 
a  taiken  sure.  The  Bridegroom  was  na  rcckon'd  poor,  Piper  of 
Peebles  (1794)  14. 
2.  Comp.  Braithel-ale,  ale  drunk  at  a  wedding. 

Fouk  in  pots  brew'd  Braithel  ale,  ib.  5. 

XBRAITH  HURDLE,  sb.  Hmp.  A  wattle  hurdle. 
(H.E.)     i.q.  Brath,  v. 

BRAIZE,  sb.  Sc.  i.q.  Brocse,  sb.  Napier  Fll;-Lore 
(1879)  49. 

BRAKE,  5i.'  and  v.    Cai.  Lakel.  1.  sb.  A  heavy 

harrow  for  breaking  large  clods  of  earth.  Lakel.'^  i.q. 
Brake,  sb?-  2.  An  instrument  for  breaking  flax-stalks. 
Cum.*        3.  V.  To  treat  land  with  such  a  harrow.     Cai.' 

BRAKE,  si.2    Sc.     Bracken. 

Arg.  We  were  still  in  the  estuary  or  firth,  to  judge  by  the 
bickermg  burn  and  the  odours  off  shore,  above  all  the  odour  of 
rottmg  brake,  Munro  Shoes  of  Fort.  (1901)  78. 

BRAKE,  see  Brack,  adj. 

BRALLION,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  An  unwieldy  person  or 
anmial.  ' 

Wi'  rattlin  doddles  arsit  stump  Our  down  gae  brallions,  Mac- 
taggart £HC_yf/.  (1824)  191,  ed.  1876. 


Wil.     i.q.  Brambling,  1.    Tiiurn 
Blackberries.     (E.S.). 
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BRAMBLING,  sb. 

Birds  (1870)  75. 

BRAMES,  sb.  pi.    ne.Lin 
Brame,  sb.^ 

JBRAM-YED,  sb.  Lan.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]     A  muddle-headed  fellow.     See  Barm,  si.' 

2(5)- 

Well,  as  aw  vvur  telling  yo  before  that  greit  bram-yed  stopt  me, 
Wood  Hum.  St'ctches,  5. 

BRAN,  sb.  War.  Sus.  In  cotiip.  (i)  Branbag,  in  phr. 
to  have  slioved  one's  head  in  one's  mother  s  bran-bag,  to  be 
very  freckled.    Sus.  (E.E.S.) ;  (2)  -faced,  freckled.    VVar.^ 

BRAN,  see  Braun. 

BRAND,  s6.  Sc.  n.C3'.  Ess.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  in 
forms  braand  Sh.I. ;  bran  Ess. ;  bron  Cai.'  1.  Fire; 

a  burning  peat. 

Sh.I.  I  wiish  me  jocktaleg  an'  stickid  him  i'  da  back  o'  a  braand 
ta  dry,  Sli.  News  (July  2,  1898  .  n.Cy.  (J.L.  1783).  Som.  The 
upper  part,  or  layer  of  turf  which  was  pared  oft,  was  made  into 
'brons'  :  they  were  much  larger  than  turves,  and  were  put  at 
the  back  of  the  fire  (W.F.R.X 
2.  A  glowing  cinder.  Cai.'  3.  A  contemptuous  name 
for  a  worthless  person. 

Dmf.  Wallace  Schoolinasitr  (1899")  344. 

4.  Comb,  (i)  Brandbete,  to  make  or  mend  a  fire  ;  (2) 
-iron,  .'a  poker;  (3)  -span-fire-new,  bran-new. 

(i)  Dev.  Wright.  Cor.  Hoiae  Snbsccivae  {iTT])  55.  (2)  Sli. I. 
On  this  hearth-stone  stood  the  '  boiler  '  on  the  one  side,  and  the  tea- 
pot on  the  other,  and  the  brand  iron  and  'taings'  lying  in  front, 
SfEWART  Tales  (1892)  41.      (3)  Ess.  (W.W.S  ) 

BRANDERS,s6./>/.  s.Pem.(M.S.C.)  Lowiron supports 
used  for  raising  a  cauldron  from  the  floor  to  put  fire  under, 
i.q.  Brander. 

BRANDERSPAN,  adj  m.Yks.'  (s.v.  Spanther-nevv). 
Bran-new.     Cf  branspanther. 

BRANDIED,  ppl.  ad/.  Cum.*  Also  in  form  brannit. 
i.q.  Branded. 

JBRANDLY,  adv.  ?  Obs.  n.Cy.  (Hall.)  [Not  known 
to  our  correspondents.]     Sharply,  fiercely. 

BRANDY,  on);     Nrf     In  good  order  ;  all  right. 

Arter  we'd  got  the  rust  off  our  scythes,  the  lord  would  stop  and 
sharp.  .  .  '  How  do  j-ou  get  on,  chummy!'  I  say  to  Joe  once.  .  . 
*  Mine's  all  brandy,'  he  says,  Emerson  Son  of  Fens  (1892)  142. 

:BRANDY-BALL,  5/!-.     Suf    A  children's  game.     128. 

BRANGLE,  v.  and  sb.  Cum.  Lan.  Not.  Nhp.  1.  v. 
To  entangle,  complicate.    s.Lan.' 

Hence  (i)  Branglement,  sb.  an  entanglement;  a  com- 
plication of  circumstances  ;  (2)  Branglemess,  sb.  a  state 
of  confusion. 

(i)  s.Lan.'     (2)  Nhp.  Carlyle  was  in  a  branglemess,  Wright 
E.  Fitzgerald  {igo^)  I.  176. 
2.  To  wrangle.     Cum.*        3.  sb.  A  wrangle. 

s.Not.  There  was  a  sort  of  brangle  about  building  on't  (J.P.K.). 

Hence  Branglement,  sb.  a  quarrel,  dispute. 

There  were  a  rare  branglement  on  .about  the  propertj-,  ib. 

BRANGY,  a^y.  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)  Of  a  horse  :  mettle- 
some, impatient.     Cf  brainge. 

JBRANNOCK,  sb.  Sc.  (Jam.)  A  young  salmon.  Cf. 
brandling. 

BRANNY-FACE,  sb.  Sus.  (E.E.S  )  A  freckled  face, 
i.q.  Bran. 

BRANSPANTHER,  adj.  m.Yks.'  (s.v.  Spanther-new). 
Bran-new.     Cf  branderspan. 

BRANTY,  sZ..     n.Ir.     Porridge.     (C.A.W.) 

BRASH,  sZi.  Sc.  Som.  1.  Short  sticks,  small  stones 
and  rubbish.     Som.  (VV.F.R.)     i.q.  Brash,  s6.=  2.  In 

phr.  all  to  brash,  all  to  pieces. 

Gall.  Adoun  the  hcugh  the  chiel  reel'd  a'  to  brash — His  banes 
and  eggs  met  an  unwelcome  smash,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824) 
84,  ed.  1876. 

BRASH,!;.'  Sc.  Lan.  1.  Used  as  an  expletive,  i.q. 
Brash,  sb.^ 

Lan.  Brash  thee,  Laurence  !    whenever  was  I  known  to  over- 
drive a  nag?    Clegg  David's  Loom  (1894)  129. 
2.  To  eruct  acrid  liquid  into  the  mouth. 

Gall.  Ye  were  na  aue  wha  boaks  and  spues.  And  brashes't  up 
the  throat,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  69,  ed.  1876. 
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BRASH,!;.*  Obs.  Gall.  To  rush  on  headlong,  i.q. 
Brash,  adj. 

Ay  dash  on,  and  bmsli  on  Throiisliout  this  wardly  strife,  Mac- 
TAGGART  Eiicycl.  (1824)  332,  cd.  1876. 

XBRASH,  v.^  Dev.  To  bank  up  a  fire  with  small  coal. 
Cf.  brash,  .-6.*  2. 

When  I  got  home  I  roused  up  the  forge  fire,  .  .  and  then 
I  brashed  it  down  ...  for  the  morning,  Blackmore  Perlycross 

(1894)  viii. 

BRASHLOCH,  56.     Gall.      Rubbish,     i.q.  Brashloch. 

Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824). 

BRASHN0CH,s6.  Sc.  [brajnax.]  The  wild  mustard, 
Siiiapis  arvensis. 

Wgt.  His  corn  was  ciiokcd  with  brashnoch,  meaning  gule,  or 
wild  mustard,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (1878)  264. 

BRASHY,  adj.     Cai.'     Weak,  delicate,     i.q.  Brashy. 

BRASN A,  sb.     Don.     i.  q.  Bresna. 

I  hadn't  time  to  gather  a  lock  of  brasna  lliis  mornin'  ;  and  I'm 
in  sore  need  o'  some,  Macmanl'S  O'Fnet's  (1903)  18. 

BRASS,  s*.  and  v.  Sc.  Lan.  Nrf.  1,  sb.  O65.  Copper 
change. 

Lan.  I  got  a  penny  pot  of  ale,  but  neither  I  nor  the  landlady 
had  any  brass,  Walkden  Diaiy  (ed.  1866)  48. 

2.  Impudence,  assurance,  audacity.     Sc.  (A.W.)        3.  v. 
With  up  :  to  pay  up  what  is  owing.     Nrf.  (A. P.) 

BRAT,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  1.  sb.  A  rag.  Cai.»  Hence 
Bratty,  ndj.  ragged,  ib.  2.  A  cloth  put  on  a  ewe  to 
prevent  its  being  covered  by  the  rain.  Sc.  (A.W.)  3.  v. 
To  cover  the  hinder  part  of  a  ewe.     ib. 

BRAT,  sb.'^    Som.     Short  straws. 

In  the  common  phrase  'combings  and  brat.'  Combings  would 
perhaps  be  rather  the  leaves  of  the  straw,  brat  the  short  straws 
(W.F.R.). 

BRATCH,  s6.     Obsol.    Slk.    i.q.  Brach. 

A  mad  cat,  or  a  worrying  bratch,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  332,  ed.  1866. 

BRATCHIE,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  India-rubber.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824). 

BRAUL,  V.  ?  Obs.  Sc.  To  shake.  Guid  Sc.  Did.  (ed. 
1897). 

BRAUN,  sb.  Sc.  Lakel.  Also  in  forms  braan  Cum.*; 
bran  Sc. ;  broan  Cum.*  i.q.  Brawn,  si. '^  S.Ayr.  (M.J. F.), 
Lakel.^  Cum.* 

BRAUNGE,  w.  s  Lan.',  Not.^  Also  written  brawnge 
s.Lan.'  [brgndg.]  To  lounge  ;  to  sit  or  stand  in  a  lazy 
manner;  to  roll  about  and  stretch  oneself. 

BRA'VE,rtrft'.    Sc.   Capitally,  in  first-rate  style.    (A.W.) 

JBRAVE,  s6.  Nhb.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
See  below. 

What  a  brave  he  had  put  upon  me,  Richaudson  Borderers  Table 
£*.  (1846)  VI.  193. 

JBRAVE,  V.     Stf '     To  pay  court  to. 

BRAVELY,  adj.    Sc.     In  good  health,  well.    (A.W.) 

BRAW,  adj.  Lakel.  1.  Finely  clothed,  handsome. 
Lakel."        2.  Clever.    Wm.  &  Cum.' 

BRA'WCHTON,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  Anything  weighty 
and  unwieldy.     Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

BRAWD,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  large,  clumsy  article. 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

IBRA"WL,  1'.    "Mry.  (Jam.)    To  gallop. 

JBR AWLINS,  sA. /■/.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form  brylies. 
The  trailing  strawberry-tree.  Arbutus  Uva-ursi. 

JBRA'WN,  sb.^  w.Yks.  The  place  where  the  tree 
branches  out.     Lucas  Stud.  Nidderdale  (c.  1882)  239. 

JBRAWN,  s6."  w.Cy.  The  smut  fungus,  Uslilago 
scgcluiit.     (B.  &  H.) ;  Miller  Plants  (1884). 

BRA'WNGE,  see  Braunge. 

BRAWSON,  ad/.  Lan.  Of  a  girl :  impudent,  'fast.' 
Manc/i.  City  Navs  (June  22,  1901). 

BRAY,  I'.'  Sc.  Yks.  Also  in  form  brie  Sc.  To  crush; 
to  grind  to  powder;  alsoyfg'.  to  overcome,     i.q.  Bray,  v.^ 

Sc.  Though  in  a  mortar  I  bray  this  fool,  CoLviL  W/ii^s  Siipplie. 
(1796)  1.  1848.     n.Yks.*  Ah  can  bray  yon  chap,  354. 

Hence  (i)  Braying-stone,  sb.a  large  stone  on  which  to 
pound  free-stone  for  sprinkiingon  the  floor ;  (2)  Brie-stone, 
sand-  or  frcc-stone  for  rubbing  on  a  doorstep. 

(1)  n.Yks.  Tack  t'sand  offt'brayin'  stecan  an'  sand  t'llccr  (I.W.). 


(2)  Ayr.  To  break  some  brie  stone,  to  rub  the  front  door-step  wi', 
Douglas  Green  Shutters  ^1901)  293. 

BRAY,  t/.2  War.  Dev.  1.  Of  a  horse  :  to  whinny, 
i.q.  Bray,  t).2     s.Dcv.  (W.C.P.)        2.  To  scold. 

War.''  My  old  'oornnn  her  br.iyed  at  me  till  I  were  fiiersed  to  go. 

JBRAZE,  V.  w.Yks.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.] To  acquire  a  bad  taste,  as  food  which  has  stood 
too  long  in  brass  vessels. 

BRAZED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Edb.  .'Hardened  to  effron- 
terj' ;  'brazened.' 

Maist  every  branch  ye  hae  some  Icar,  Of  some  base  way  of 
clinkin  gear.  Your  face  is  so  vvccl  braz'd  wi'  gare,  An'  heart  sae 
hardened,  Liddle  Poems  (1821)  1 1 1. 

BRAZENT,  /■//.  adj  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in  forms 
braisant   Sc. ;    brazzend    Yks.  L  Impudent,    bold, 

i.q.  Brazened. 

Edb.  To  live  wi'  sic  a  wast'ry,  braisant  jade,  Wha  toom'd  your 
lia"  o'  mony  dawd  and  blawd,  LEAnmo.NT  Poems  (1791'  364. 
2.  Co;;;6.  (i)  Brazent-face,  an  impudent  person.  s.Lan.' ; 
(2)  -fond,  impertinent,  impudent.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

BRAZIL,  s6.i  Oxf  (A.P.),  Hmp.  (H.R.)  Also  in  form 
brazeel  Hnip. 

BRAZZLE,  see  Bruzzle,  v.^ 

BREACH,  sb.  Sh.I.  Nrf.  se.Cy.  Dev.  Also  in  form 
braech  Sh.I.        1.  A  breaking  sea. 

Sh.I.  Da  bits  o'  rigs  is  apo'  da  broo  o'  da  banks,  an'  ae  nigVit 
aboot  Lammas,  he  [it]  cam'  a  heavy  braech  aboot  da  shore,  S/i, 
A'eifs  (Apr.  9,  1B98'. 

2.  Obs.  Ground  broken  up  for  tillage  to  be  mixed  with 
manure,  esp.  used  of  the  borders  of  enclosures.  se.Cy., 
Dev.  Horae  Subsecivae  (I'm)  59. 

Hence  to  make  one's  breach,  phr.  to  begin  a  new  under- 
taking. 

The  question  often  arises  among  farmers,  'Where  do  3'ou  make 
yo\iT  breach  to  day  ? '  meaning  what  arc  you  doing  to-day  ?  what 
new  work  do  you  begin!  to  what  girl  are  you  going  to  make 
love  ?    ib. 

3.  Phr.  to  make  a  breach,  a  thatching  term  :  to  make  a 
start  by  pulling  out  a  sheaf.  Nrf.  Emerson  Son  of  Fens 
(1892)  153. 

BREACHY,  adj.  Sur.  (T.S.C.),  Som.  (W.F.R.) 
BREAD,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Lan.  Hrf  Oxf.  1.  sb.  In 
comb,  (i)  Bread-cratch,  a  '  bread-flake  '  (q.v.).  s.Lan.' ;  (2) 
•kit,  the  vessel  in  which  fishermen  carry  bread  and  other 
provisions.  Cai.' ;  (31  -turner,  a  wooden  spattle  for  turn- 
ing bannocks  on  the  gridiron.  //;.  2.  Phr.  (i)  to  hake 
one's  bread,  to  kill,  '  do  for' ;  (2)  to  have  one's  bread  in  the 
oven,  see  below. 

(i)  Sc.  (A.W.)  (2)  Hrf.  Implies  that  the  present  is  the  time 
when  the  speaker  cannot  afford  to  lose  anj'  opportunity  or  neglect 
his  business.  '  My  bread's  in  the  oven  at  this  time  of  the  year,  so 
I  cannot  afford  to  turn  any  workman  off'  (^E.W.P.^. 

3.  A'bread-fiake' (q.v.).  s.Lan.'  4.  v.  To  break  bread 
into  a  basin  for  broth,  &c.     Oxf  MS.  add. 

BREAD-AND-CHEESE,  sb.  Lake!.  Oxf  Ken.  1.  The 
young  leaves  of  the  hawthorn,  Crataegus  Oxyacantha, 
eaten  by  children.  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  2.  The  seeds  of 
ih&mzWow,  Malva  sylvestris.     Ken.  (P.M.)        3.  .' Sorrel. 

Lakel. 2  It  grows  i'  t'dyke  boddums  an'  t'barns  eat  it. 

BREADSTIFF,  sb.  Lan.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Breakfast. 

Th'  sergeant  has  underta'n  fur  t'drill  me  hissell  every  mornin 
ofore  brcadstiff,  Gaskel  Comic  Siigs.  (1841)  47. 

BREAK,  sb.  Cum.*  The  portion  of  land  ploughed  out 
of  ley  in  the  j'car. 

BREAK,  V.  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  Not.  1.  In  comb,  with 
adv.  and  prep,  (i)  Breakdown,of  the  weather  :  to  become 
wet  or  unsettled  ;  (2)  —  in,  to  break  oft' and  remain  in,  as 
a  splinter  in  the  flesh  ;  (3)  —  off,  (a)  a  type-casting  term, 
see  below  ;  (i)  to  discharge  wind  from  the  stomach  ;  (4) 
—  out,  (a)  to  bring  new  ground  under  cultivation  ;  (b)  ot 
the  skin  :  to  be  afllicted  with  sores,  &c. ;  (5)  —  up,  to 
break  into  as  a  burglar;  (6)  —  upon,  to  change  money  ; 
(7)  —  with,  to  cease  to  be  friendly  with. 

(1)  Lnk.  The  weather  had  completely  broken  down  an  hour 
after  their  arrival,  Bell  JFee  Maegreegor  (1903)  120.  (2)  n.Yks. 
(I.W.)     (3,  aj  Rnf,  I  then  went  to  the  Type  Foundry  in  Nicholson 
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Street,  Edinburgh,  altliough  only  eiglit  or  nine  years  of  age. 
I  could  '  brcak-olT'  to  two  men,  and  thus  won  35.  a  week,  Fraser 
Chimes  (1853)  II.     (A)  Sc.   (A.W.)     (4,  a)  Cai.'     (i)  Sc.  (A.W.) 

(5)  Bwk.  The  rogue  that  steals  the  bees,  Brack  up  the  dairy, 
Sutherland  Poems  (1821)  39.     (6,  7)  Sc.  (A.W.) 

2.  Comb.  Break-the-barn,  a  child's  name  for  one  of  the 
fingers. 

Abd.  Haste  that  I  may  warm  my  mannie.  Ilka  dirlin'  foot  and 
hannie  —  Brak-the  barn  and  crannie-wannie,  Cadenhead  Boii- 
Acroiri {i8s3)  252. 

3.  Phr.  (i)  /o  break  breath,  to  utter  a  sound  ;  (2)  —  ove^s 
day,  to  take  a  holiday  ;  (3)  —  one'^  dream,  see  below ;  (4) 
—  out  fine,  of  the  weather  :  to  become  fine  ;  (5)  —  the  bull ; 

(6)  —  the  dyke. 

(i)  Sh.I.  Da  first  'at  I  saw  wis  Tammy  an'  Sibbie  harkin,  nae 
less  ;  bit  I  niver  braik  bracth,  Sh.  News  (May  22,  1897).  (2)  Sc. 
(A.W.)  (3)  Not.^  A  has  a  dream  which  portends  disaster  of  some 
kind,  but  the  spell  is  broken  and  A  escapes,  if  some  circumstance, 
however  insignificant,  of  the  same  kind  as  the  dream  occurs  ;  e.g. 
a  dream  that  he  falls  from  a  height  or  from  a  ladder,  a  small  slip 
from  a  ladder  breaks  his  dream.  (4)  Sc.  (A.W.)  (5)  Lakel.^ 
(6)  ib. 

4.  To  break  the  skin  of.     Sc.  (A.W.),  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

5.  To  rise  as  a  spring.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  6.  Of  the 
weather  :  to  change  ;  of  frost :  to  disperse.  Sc.  (A.W.), 
n.Yks.  (I.W.)        7.  To  spread  manure,  &c. 

Abd.  I  remember  him  'brakin'  muck'  at  the  Liyin' doon  of  my 
father's  neeps,  W.  Watson  Attld  Lang  Sync  (1903)  i. 

8.  To  lower,  abate,  as  prices  or  wages. 

Rnf.  Are  they  still  hatching  new  devices  To  break  the  weavers' 
table  prices,  M"^Gilvray  Poems  (ed.  1862)  213.  Lnk.  The  maisters 
want  to  break  wages  yin-an-yin-pence  a  day,  Gordon  Pyolshaw 
(1885^  116. 

9.  Of  milk  :  to  curdle.  Sc.  (A.W.)  10.  Of  sheep  or 
cattle  :  to  break  fence  ;  to  stray,  ib.  11.  To  trample 
down  and  destroy  crops. 

Sc.  It  was  less  the  quantity  they  devoured  .  .  .  than  the  area 
they  [the  straying  cattle]  broke,  or  rather  brokit— that  is,  made 
refuge  of— with  their  four-footed  bulk,  Haliburton  Piiir  Auld 
Sco/taiid  (1887)  10. 

12.  To  open  out  and  scatter  hay-cocks.  Cum.*  13.  To 
break  into  ;  to  rob.     ib. 

JBREAKAGEMENT,  sb.  Hrf  (N.G.)  [Not  known  to 
our  other  correspondents.]    A  breakage. 

BREAKER,    sb.      Sc.    Dev.      Also    in   form   brlcker 
Abd.        1.  An  instrument  for  crushing  apples  in  cider- 
making.     Dev.  Phillpotts  Good  Red  Earth  (1901)  195. 
2.  A  marble. 

Abd.  Forsome  occult  reason  we  named  red  clay  marbles  'witches.' 
One  boycoming  from  a  neighbouringparish  gave  the  name  '  bricker' 
to  a  marble  of  this  ckiss,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Apr.  9,  1904). 

JBREAM,  sb.  Lan.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.] 

He  sent  the  guests  a-packing  like  a  bream  of  short-sized  kippers 
from  a  creel,  Roby  Trad.  (cd.  1872)  I.  51. 

BRE  AS,  sb.     Lakel.2    The  edge  of  a  beck. 

BREAST,  I).  Sc.  To  overcome  a  difficulty  ;  to  swallow 
an  affront ;  to  believe  a  wonder.     Dick  Diet.  (1827). 

BREAST-BEAM,  56.  s.Lan.i  Abeam  in  a  hand-loom 
reaching  up  to  the  weaver's  chest. 

BREAST-PLOUGHING,  sA.  Pern.  Paring  the  surface 
of  the  land.     (J.S.O.T.) 

BREATH,  sb.    Som.    Steam  from  an  oven.    (W.F.R.) 

BREATH-BELLOWS,  sA././.     Obs.     Slk.    The  lungs. 

My  heart  ...  lap  up  through  my  midriff  into  my  breath-bellows, 
Hogg  Ta/cs  (1838)  356,  ed.  1866. 

BREATHE,  v.  Sc.  (A.W.)  To  give  a  horse  time  to 
breathe. 

BRECHAN,  sb.  Sc.  A  Highland  plaid  ;  Gael,  brcacan 
(M.  &  D.). 

He's  turned  him  richt  and  round  about.  And  rowed  him  in  his 
brcchan,  Aytoun  Ballads  (ed.  1861)  II.  92. 

BRECKON-RIGG,  sb.  n.Yks.=  (s.v.  Rig).  A  ridge  of 
fern.     See  Bracken. 

BRECKS,  sb.  Sth.  A  piece  of  cloth  sewed  across  the 
l.-iil  ot  a  cvve  atid  extending  about  six  inches  down  the 
nips  on  each  side. 


The  smallest  in  the  ewe-herdings .  .  .  being  protected  by  means 
of  a  contrivance  called  '  brecks,'  Farm  Reports  (1832)  81. 

BREE,  sb.^     Per.     Whisky. 

The  lads  have  got  the  bree  stilled,  MacGregor  Souter's  Lamp 
(1903)  109. 

JBREE,  adj."^  and  5/;.*  Sc.  Cum.  Also  in  form  brew 
Cum."  1.  adj.  In  phr.  he's  no  bree,  he  is  no  good.  Sc. 
Prevost  G/.  (1899)  41.  Cum.'*  i.q.  Broo,  si."  2.  s6. 
Phr.  to  have  no  bree  of  a  person,  to  have  no  confidence  in 
him.     Cum.* 

BREE,  adj?-    Cum.*    Joyous,  uplifted. 

BREEA-FOO,  adj.  Lakel.  Brimful;  lit.  'browful.' 
Penrith  Obs.  (Dec.  21,  1897). 

BREECH,  V.  Sc.  Lakel.  War.  Dor.  Also  in  form 
britch  Lakel. °  War.^  Dor.  1.  To  put  into  trousers. 
Sc.  (A.W.),  War.=*,  Dor.  (E.C.M.)        2.  To  brace. 

Lakel. 2  Thoos  britched  up  ower  tight.  Let  Ihi  gallowses 
oot,  min. 

BREECH-BAND,  sb.  Lakel.^  w.Yks.  (W.H.)  Also  in 
form  britch.     The  breeching  of  a  horse's  harness. 

BREECH-FIN,  sb.  s.Wor.  Part  of  the  long  plough  ; 
see  below. 

The  two  tails  are  joined  together  by  pins,  the  lower  of  which  is 
called  the  breech-pin  (^H.K.). 

BREED,  V.  and  s6.'  Sc.  Yks.  1.  v.  In  phr.  to  breed 
in  and  in,  to  breed  with  parents  nearly  related.  Sc. 
(A.W.)  2.  sb.  A  brood,  litter,  ib.  3.  Kind,  sort, 
species.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

BREED,  sb.'^  Lakel.  Yks.  Pem.  Also  written  breid 
Pem.  1.  A  stretch  of  land  ;  a  swath  of  scythe-mown 
barley ;  the  space  covered  by  one  casting  of  corn  when 
sown  by  hand.     i.q.  Bread,  sb.' 

Ther's  a  breed  reet  across  t'taty  plat  frozen  as  black  as  mi  hat 
(B.K.).  Cum.  (E.W.P.),  n.Yks.  (R.H.H.)  s  Pem.  As  it  falls  to 
the  scythe  the  barley  lays  '  in  breid.'  The  binders,  often  women, 
follow  along  the  *  breid  '  gathering  it  into  sheaves  (M.S.C.). 
2.  Phr.  to  carry  one's  breed,  to  mow  from  one  end  of  the 
field  to  the  other ;  fg.  to  do  as  good  work  as  any  man. 
Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

BREEDER,  sb."    Sur.  (T.S.C.) 

BREEDING-GUT,  sb.  Nrf.  The  womb  of  an  animal. 
(R.H.H.) 

BREEDS,  sb.  pi.    Sc.    The  pancreas. 

Sc.  Dick  Diet.  (1827).  Sh.I.  A'  at  wance  a  cauld  lump  began  ta 
fill  up  atween  mi  stamick  an'  mi  breeds,  S/i.  News  (May  15,  1897). 

BREEID,  sb.     Obs.     Heb.     See  below. 

The  breeid,  or  curtah,  a  fine  linen  handkerchief  fastened  about 
married  women's  heads,  with  a  flap  hanging  behind  their  backs, 
above  the  guilechan  (or  small  plaid),  Buchanan  (1790)  in  Smith 
Lewsiana  (1875)  -4- 

BREEK,  see  Brick. 

BREEKUMSTOICH,  sb.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]  A  short  thick  child  in  '  breeks.'  Dick 
Diet.  (1827). 

JBREEL,  V.  Obs.  Sc.  To  move  with  rapidity  ;  to 
reel ;  to  make  a  noise. 

To  breel  down  the  brae  ;  gen.  appl.  to  the  motion  of  a  carriage, 
implying  the  idea  of  the  noise  made  by  it  (Jam.).  Gall.  Fu' 
gladly  they  came.  And  breel'd  at  the  lairdie's  bonello,  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824)  78,  ed.  1876. 

BREEM,  see  Broom. 

BREER,56.  Lin.  A  dike-bank.  White  Z;;^.  (1865)  II.  13. 

JBREESE,  sb.  and  v.     Sc.  Dev.     Also  written  breeze. 

1.  sb.   Sand ;     sandstone    or    limestone,    chippings    for 
strewing  the  floor.    Cf  brize. 

Sc.  (J.Ar.)  Ayr.  Do  the  descendants  of  the  Ayrshire  folk  who 
made  Campbellon  still  call  ehappet  sand  breese  ?  (J.C. )  Dev.^ 
The  farm  kitchens  and  dwelling-rooms  .  .  .  were  always  kept 
strewn  with  fine  dried  sand.  .  .  Locally  the  fine  sand  sifted  from 
limestone  chippings  was  called  'breeze'  or  'breese.' 

2.  V.   To  sprinkle  the  floor  with  sand,  &c. 

Dev.3  The  cottagers  breesed  the  floors  directly  after  scrubbing 
them. 

BREETH,  56.1     Cai.' 

BREETH,  s*.2  >.Obs.  Glo.  Dev.  A  light,  open  soil,  as 
opposed  to  one  that  is  stiff  and  clayey.  Horae  Subsecivae 
(1777)  59-    Cf  bree,  s6.* 
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BREETHER,  sh.  and  v.  Cai.'  1.  sb.  Corn  in  the 
seed-leaf.  Cf.  braird.  2.  v.  Of  corn:  to  appear  above 
ground  in  tlie  seed-leaf;  to  germinate. 

BREEZE,  <i.'     Sc.  (A.W.)     i.q.  Breeze,  .'/».=  1. 

BREEZE,  sb.^    Obs.     Rxb.  (Jam.)    A  blow,  stroke. 

I'll  win  j'c  a  breeze  or  blow  (s.v.  Win). 

BREEZE,  see  Breese. 

JBREFLING,  ab.  Hrf  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    A  kind  of  apple. 

Nature  has  endued  some  apple  trees  .  .  .  with  the  power  of 
maturing  their  fruits  earlier  in  the  season  than  others,  such  as  the 
hagly  crab,  golden  pippin,  golden  rozet  breding,  &c.,  Marshall 
Rcvinv  (18 181  II.  289. 

BREGDIE,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  whale;  a  sea-monster,  i.q. 
Brigda. 

Spence  Flk-Loic  (1899)  122;  Sea-folk,  ..  mermaids,  krakens, 
fins,  and  bregdies,  Sh.  News  i^Oct.  12,  1901). 

BREIGHAM,  see  Braffen. 

JBREK,  v.  Not.^  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  bask,  or  He  exposed  to  the  sun. 

BREME,  see  Broom. 

BRENNYER,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  forms  brenner, 
brenna.  A  '  haaf '  term  :  the  fire.  Jakobsen  £>/«/.  (1897)  25. 

BRENT,  adj.    Wm.  &  Cum.' 

BRENT,  V.    Bwk.    To  advance  fearlessly. 

\Vi'  frolicksome  step  i'  the  morning  bright  She  brent  her  way 
to  the  Merlingdean,  Crockett  Minstrelsy  (1893)  318. 

BRENT,  V.     s.VVor.     See  below. 

When  speaking  of  this  limestone  to  the  quarry-man  he  told  me 
that  he  had  '  brent '  across  the  field  and  then  he  had  '  brent '  back 
again  (H.  K."\ 

BRENTH,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  I.Ma.  Pem.  Also  in  form  brinth 
Ayr.     i.q.  Brenth,  1. 

S.Ayr.  (M..I.R)  n.lr.  Lays  aitii  Leg.  {i?,&n)  ^^.  I.Ma.  If  there' d 
been  another  brenth  of  canvas  out,  it  isn  here  Td  ha'  been  to  tell 
ye.  Brown  Vniv/s  (1881)  188,  ed.  1889.     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

BRESSES,  sb.  pi.    Wor.  (E.S.) 

BRET,  sb}    Cum."     Written  brett. 

BRET,  I'.*     Oxf.,  w.Brks.  (A.H.H.M.)     i.q.  Brit,  v.'^ 

BREUL,  see  Broil. 

BREVIT,  V.  Lin.  Brks.  Also  in  form  brivet  Brks. 
1.  'l"o  search  restlessly  or  fretfully  ;  to  inquire.  se.Lin. 
(T.H.R.)         2.  To  bustle  about ;  to  fidget.     Brks.  (A.W.) 

BREVITY,  sb.  Abd.  Fine  show;  display,  i.q. 
Bravity,  s.  v.  Brave,  1  (3). 

A  gey  lot  o'  thecr  brevity's  peyd  for  wi'  siller  drawn  on  a  cash 
account,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Dec.  20,  1902). 

BRE'W,  see  Bree,  adj. 

BREWING-MAIN,  sb.  s.Lan.'  A  drinking-bout  of 
new  ale,  after  a  home-brewing.  Cf.  main-brew,  s.  v. 
Main,  sA.'  10  (i). 

BRE'WS,  sb.    Yks.  Suf    A  brewery,  brew-house. 

e.Yks.  You  could  easy  fill  a  basket  wi'  corks  on  t'sands  ;  they 
coom  down  t'beck  from  the  Brews  (F.P.T.).     Suf.  (C.L.F.) 

JBREX,  sb.  e.Lan.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    The  breast. 

JBREXIE,  sb.  e.Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  other 
correspondents.]    A  deep  pond  or  pit.    (W.W.S.) 

BREYDE,  see  Bride. 

BRIARD,  see  Braird. 

BRICHTIE,  sA.  Sc.  [bri'xti.]  The  chaffinch,  Fr/«^///rt 
coclebs.  Dmf.  Wallace  Sclwolma^ler  (1899)  345.  Gall. 
(J.M.)     Kcb.  SwAiNSON  Birds  (1885)  63. 

BRICHT-LINTIE,  sb.  Gall.  (J.M.)  The  chaffinch, 
Friitgilla  coelcbs.     See  Brichtie. 

BRICK,  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  Oxf.  Also  in  form  breek 
Lan.  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Brick-kil,  a  brick-kiln.  Lan. 
Waugh  Heather  (ed.  Milner)  II.  262;  (2)  -on-edge-wall, 
a  wall,  a  brick  in  breadth  and  a  brick  in  length,  that  is 
made  of  bricks  put  alternately  edgeways  and  lengthways. 
n.Yks.  (I.W.)  2.  Phr.  like  a  cat  on  hot  bricks,  fidgety, 
impatient.     Oxf.  (A.P.) 

BRICKY,  sb.     Ken.    A  brickmaker.    (G.B.) 

BRIDAL,  i-i.    Sc.    A  wedding.    Giiid  Sc.  Diet.  (cd.jSgi). 

BRIDE,  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Wm.  Lei.  Oxf.  Also  written 
breyde  Cum.      In  coiid}.  (i)  Bride-bed,  the  bridal  bed  ; 


(2) -cake,  (31  loaf,  a  wedding-cake;  (4) -'s-pie,  see  below; 
(5)  pot,  liquor  drunk  a  night  or  two  before  a  wedding  by 
those  who  have  ridden  out  to  give  the  invitation  ;  (6) 
•stool,  see  below. 

(  i)  Gall.  Gallovidiaii  (1903)  V.  18.  (2")  Wm.  &  Cam.>  Lei.  A 
custom  formerly  prevailed  in  this  parish  and  neighbourhood,  of 
riding  for  the  bride-cake,  which  took  place  when  the  bride  was 
brought  home  to  her  new  habitation.  .  .  Young  men  raced  for  it 
on  horseback,  and  brouglit  it  to  the  bride,  Macal'LAY //is/.  C/ny- 
4/00*^1791)130.  Oxf.' MS.  add.  (3)  Lake!.*  (4)  Lnk.  Lalterly 
[at  Penny  Weddings]  the  neighbours  sent  in  eatables  of  various 
iiinds,  the  bride's  friends  only  preparing  one  dish,  the  bridc's-pic, 
the  equivalent  to  the  '  bride'scake  '  of  modem  days.  As  with  the 
cake,  so  with  the  pie,  every  one  present  received  a  piece,  Graham 
Writings  (1883')  II.  59.  (,5)  Cum.  The  cheerfu'  breyde's  pot's 
drunk,  Stagg  Bridezcain ,  st.  8.  (6)  n.Sc.  The  church-door  had 
been  opened  by  the  beadle  or  bellman,  who  was  in  attendance  to 
lead  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride-stool  —  that  is  the  pew  that  was 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  to  be  married.  On  no 
account  could  the  bride  and  bridegroom  meet  on  the  marriage  day 
till  they  met  on  the  bride-stool.  Such  a  meeting  would  have  been 
followed  by  some  calamity  or  series  of  calamities,  Grecor  Olden 
Time,  1 16. 

BRIDE-ALE,  sb.    Lakel.'^ 

BRIDES,  sb.  pi.  Dev.  Cor.  A  lace-making  term  : 
small  strips  of  thread  overcast  with  stitches.    (R.H.H.) 

BRIDE"WELL,  s^-.    Sc.    A  prison.    (A.W.) ;  (G.W.) 

BRIDGE,  sb.     s.Dev.     A  ford. 

A  man  once  told  me  that  the  water  was  so  deep  in  a  ford  near 
here  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  '  get  across  the  bridge '—  i.  e. 
drive  through  the  stream,  which  runs  across  the  road  (_W.C.P,). 

BRIDGE  BOARD,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  game  at  marbles; 
see  below. 

The  boys  have  a  board  a  foot  long,  four  inches  in  depth, 
and  an  inch  (or  so)  thick,  with  squares  :  . .  .  any  number  of  holes  at 
the  ground  edge,  numbered  irregularlj'.  The  board  is  placed 
firmly  on  the  ground,  and  each  player  bowls  at  it.  He  wins  the 
number  of  marbles  denoted  by  the  figure  above  the  opening 
through  which  his  marble  passes.  If  he  misses  a  hole,  his  marble 
is  lost  tothe  owner  of  the  Bridge-board,  Gomme  Grt;<ifs  (1894)  I.  45. 

BRIDLE,  5*.  and  v.  Sc.  Lakel.  Midi.  War.  Dor.  1.  sb. 
Incoiiip.  (i)  Bridle  arm,  the  left  arm  ;  (2) -gate,  a  gate  lead- 
ing to  or  across  a  '  bridle-road  ' ;  (3)  -hand,  the  left  hand  ; 
(41  -road,  (5)  -track,  a  road  for  horses  and  foot  passengers 
only. 

(i)  Sc.  (A.W.)  (2)  Midi.  A  bridle-gate  opened  at  the  crest  of 
a  field,  Bartram  People  of  Clapton  (1897)  158.  (3")  Sc.  (A.W.) 
(41  Sc.  (A.W.),  Lakel. 2  Midi.  Bartram  People  of  Clapton,  ib, 
'War.3     (5)Sc.  (A.W.) 

2.  The  rope  fastened  to  the  'quare-cart,'  in  which  the 
man  stands  walking  backwards.  Dor.  (E. CM.)  S.v. 
To  raise  the  head  scornfully.    Sc.  (A.W.) 

BRIE,  sb.  Ayr.  In  phr.  to  spoil  the  brie,  '  to  upset  the 
apple-cart.'    See  Bree,  sb. 

I  trust  we  hae'na  spoiled  the  brie  Wi'  oor  applause,  Lainc 
Poems  (1894)  loi. 

BRIE,  see  Bray,  v.^,  Bree,  si.' 

BRIEF,  sb.    Lakel.,  Lan.  (B.K.) 

BRIERlD,  see  Braird. 

BRIGSTONES,  sb.  pi.  Sh.I.  Dur.  Also  in  form 
briggiestanes  Sh.I.  A  pavement  of  flagstones.  Sec 
Brig(g. 

Sh.I.  I  cam'  back  agen  frac  seein'  Mr.  M'^Leod  oot  ower  da 
briggiestanes  an'  bidin'  liim  gude  nicht,  Sh.  Neivs  (Dec.  25,  1897). 
w.Dur.' 

BRILCH,i6.  Obs.  Gall.  A  short,  thick-set,  impudent 
person.     Mactaggart  £'/;ri'f'-  (1824). 

BRILER,  sb.     Abd.     A  particular  kind  of  marble. 

These  are  giant  piggers,  often  half  burnt  one  check,  like  a  ripe 
fruit,  when  they  get  the  name  of  '  brilers,'  apparently  from  the 
French  'briller,'  to  sparkle,  Abd.  IVhly,  Free  Press  (Apr.  9,  1904). 

BRILLAMENT,  sb.     Ant.     Astorm.     (S.A.B.) 

BRIM,  si.  Obs.  Sh.I.  The  sound  of  the  sea  breaking 
on  the  shore,  especially  used  when  the  land  was  enveloped 
in  fog.     Cf.  brimtud.     Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  iig. 

Hence  Brimfooster,  si.  sea  breaking  on  a  sunken  rock. 
ib.  120. 
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BRIM,  V.  and  adj.  Sc.  Pem.  Dev.  1.  v.  i.q.  Brim,  v.' 
Cai.'  Hence  Brimsy,  adj.  of  a  sow  :  vian's  appeUns.  Pem. 
(J.S.O.T.)  2.  adj.  Of  a  sow  :  maris  appdens.  Dev. 
florae  Sttbsccivae  {ilTj)  67. 

JBRIME,  J/.  e.Cy.  (Hall.),  Sus.  (P.R.)  In  form  brim 
(Hall.).     [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.]    To  bring. 

BRIMMER,  sb.     Cum.  (E.W.P.)     i.q.  Brimmer,  sb.^ 

IBRINDLE,  5(!>.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  brindal.  Cash, 
money  ;  also  in  conip.  Brindalbrass. 

Abt).  For  corn,  kine,  an'  brindal  brass  I's  hae  fared,  Ander- 
son Poems  (ed.  1826)  20  ;  (Jam.)  Rxb.  Were  my  poutch  o' 
brindles  fu',  I'd  buy  ane  new  the  day,  W.  Wilson  Fotms  (1824)  42. 

BRINDLED,  ppl.  adj.     Sc.  ( A.W.) 

JBRINDLED  DOWN,  phr.  Ess.'  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]     Thrown  down  violently. 

BRING,  V.  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  Cor.  1.  In  comb,  with 
adv.  and  prep,  (i)  Bring  off,  to  say  ;  (2)  —  out,  to  hatch  ; 

(3)  —  up,  \d)  to  rear  young  ;  {b)  to  stop,  bring  to  a  standstill ; 

(4)  —  up  against,  to  charge,  accuse. 

(i)  n.Yks.  He  browt  off  that  answer  (I.W.\  (2)  Lakel.= 
(3,  n)  Sc.  (A.W.)  n.Yks.  To  bring  whelps  up  (I.W.).  (i;  Cum." 
n.Yks.  To  bring  up  a  carriage  sharp  (I.W.).     (4)  Sc.  (A.W.) 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  bring  home,  to  bring  to  a  former  condition  ; 
to  repair  ;  (2)  —  it  off,  to  get  married. 

(i)  Cor.3  A  bicycle  is  taken  abroad  when  taken  to  pieces  and 
brought  home  when  it  is  put  together.  A  door  is  brought  home 
when  closed.      (2)  Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

BRINGE,  V.  and  sb.  Cum.*  1.  v.  To  rush  forward 
violently,     i.q.  Brainge.        2.  sb.  A  violent  rush. 

BRINK,  sb.     Obs.     Sc.     A  river  bank. 

In  Struther's  parks,  and  Leven's  brinks,  Maidment  Pasqiiils 
(1868)  341. 

BRINKIE-BROW,  sb.  Abd.  A  nursery  name  for  the 
forehead. 

Warm  him  frae  the  tae  to  tappie — Brinkie-brow  and  nosie- 
nappie,  Cadenuead  Bon-Accord  ( 1853)  252. 

BRINLEY,  adj.     Don.     '  Brindled.' 

There  is  a  brinley  cow  ye  have,  Macmanus  Road  to  Dou.  (3rd 
cd. )  193. 

BRINNAGE,  si.    Sc.    The  brunt  of  a  fight. 

Dmb.  Yield  1  Never  ;  wi'  a  right  haun'  at  my  side,  I'll  bide  the 
brinnage  here  whatc'er  betide,  Salmon  Gowodean  (^1868)  91. 

BRINTH,  see  Brentli. 

BRISH,  sb.    s.Lan.' 

BRISSEL,  see  Brussel. 

BRISTLE,  I',  and  s6.  Brks.  Hmp.  Also  written  brisal 
Hmp.  \.  V.  To  hurry  about.  Hmp.  (H.R.)  i.q.  Bristle, 
V.'  2.  sb.  An  energetic,  hard-working  person.  Brks. 
(E.G.H.) 

BRIT,  sb.  sw.Wal.  The  brill,  Rhombus  vulgaris.  Cf 
brit,  s/).^ 

A  fishmonger  at  Aberystwyth  affirms  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  brill  is  called  a  brit  on  the  coasts  of  South-West  Britain  generally. 
A  turbot-like  fish  was  recently  served  to  me  at  Amroth,  on  the 
south  coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  described  as  a  brit.  I  was  told 
that  that  fish  is  known  by  that  name  all  along  the  coast  of  '  little 
England  beyond  Wales,'  A',  ty  Q.  (Sept.  14,  1901). 

BRITCHED,  pp/.  adj  Dor.  Brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

A  carpenter  from  Kingston,  after  putting  up  some  curtains, 
astonished  the  good  housewife  by  remarking,  '  There  now,  'e  be 
britched'  (E.C.M.). 

BRITCHEN,'s6.    w.Sc.    See  Breeching,  3. 

■w.Sc.  'Just  let  me  alane  the  nicht,  Davie.'  'Tuts,  man  ;  we'll 
no  let  ye  sit  down  i'  the  britchin  that  way,'  Carrick  Laird  of 
Logan  (1835')  i6r. 

BRITHER,  sb.  Sc.  In  comp.  (i)  Brither-bairn, 
a  cousin  ;  (2)  -dochter,  a  niece  ;  (3)  -sin,  a  nephew. 

(i)  Cai.'  Brither-bairns  are  the  children  of  two  brothers.  (2) 
ib.     (3)  Sh.I.  Burgess  roH^(  1898)  15.     Cai.> 

BRITTAINER,  sb.     Lakel.*    A  queer  customer. 

Noo  he's  a  bit  ov  a  Brittainer  is  t'auld  horsebrecker  :  he  is  ano. 

BRITTLE,  i;.'  6.     Hmp.  (H.E.) 

,  ^r^^^^'P'f'f'^"'^-    Lnk.    hruised.  Graham  IVritit!  PS 
{1883)  Gt.    CI.  brize.  '^ 

BRIZZLE,  see  Bruzzle,  v.'^ 


BROACH,  sb.  and  v.     Sc.  Lakel.  Sur.  Dor.  I.  sb. 

A  boring  bit.     Lakel.  Penrith  Obs.  (Nov.  23,  1897). 

2.  II.  In  phr.  (i)  to  broach  a  person  on  a  thing,  to  open 
the  matter  to  him  ;  (2)  —  the  admiral,  to  tap  a  cask  of 
whisky,  &c.,  during  its  transit  by  rail  or  otherwise. 

(i)  Lnk.  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,  I'll  hameand  broach  her  the 
night  on't,  Graham  M'rilings  (1883)  II.  56.     (a)  Sc.  (A.W.) 

3.  To  put  meat  on  a  spit.  Sur.  (T.S.C.)  4.  To  drive; 
to  strike. 

Dor.  Thee  lat  I  alone — I  reckon  I'll  broach  he  acouplc  (E.C.M.). 
5.  To  uncork.     Lakel.  Penrith  Obs.  (Nov.  23,  1897). 

BROACH-SPLITTING,  sb.  Nrf.  See  below.  See 
Broach,  56.'  2. 

This  is  the  process  of  broach-splitting  :  First  the  hazel  or  ash 
rod  is  measured  by  another  to  a  length  of  about  three  feet,  at 
which  it  is  chopped  on  a  block.  Next  the  edge  of  the  bill  is  set 
across  the  end  and  tapped  gently  so  that  it  enters  the  wood. 
Then  it  is  levered  sideways  and  twisted  with  the  hand  until,  if 
there  are  not  too  many  knots,  the  rod  splits  neatly  in  half.  This 
process  is  repeated  with  the  severed  halts,  so  that  each  rod  makes 
lour  broaches,  while  the  ends  chopped  off  are  used  for  firing, 
Longman's  Mag.  (Mar.  1899)  410. 

BROAD,  adj.  and  adv.  Yks.  Som.  In  comb,  (i)  Broad- 
cheese,  a  large  Cheddar  cheese.  Som.  (W.F.R.);  (2) 
■meanings,  broad  hints.  n.Yks.  (I-W.) ;  (3)  -spoken, 
speaking  vulgarly,     ib. 

BROADCAST,  ppl.  adj.  and  v.    War.  Wor.  1.  ppl. 

adj.  Of  seed:  scattered  abroad  over  the  whole  land  ;  also 
used  adrb.    War.*,  Wor.  (E.S.)  2.  v.  To  sow  seed  in 

such  a  manner. 

Wor.  Owing  to  the  unusually  wet  autumn  of  1903  and  the  land 
being  unfit  for,  or  difficult  to,  drill,  there  has  been  a  revival  of  the 
demand  for  men  who  could  broadcast,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  county  it  has  been  found  that  the  art  is  nearly  lost  among 
the  younger  men,  ib. 

BROASEN,  see  Brust. 

BROB,  sb.     Der.    A  prod,  poke.    i.q.  Brob,  v. 

I  gev  him  another  brob  an'  he  wore  satisfied,  Gilchrist  Peak- 
land  {i^g-j)  135. 

BROCH,  sb.     Sh.I.     i.q.  Brugh,  sb.'^ 

He  considered  it  to  be  the  tail  end  of  an  outlying  kjokkenmod- 
ding  [kitchen  midden]  of  some  broch,  CowiE  Slictland  (1871)  239. 

Hence  Broch-dweller,  sb.  a  dweller  in  a  '  broch.' 

Some  solitary  family  contemporary  with  the  broch-dwellers, 
ib.  239. 

BROCK,  sb.^  Yks.  1.  In  comp.  Brock-faced,  snip- 
faced  like  a  badger.  Cum.*  2.  A  stoat,  weasel,  or  ferret. 
w.Yks.  (S.P.U.) 

BROCK,  sb.^  Lan.  A  fat,  unwieldy  person.  (S.W.) 
i.q.  Brocky. 

BROOKING,  art)'.  Obs.  n.Dev.  Honre  Subsecivae  (i']']-]) 
61.  Hence  Brocking-mungrel,  sb.  (a)  a  mangy  animal ; 
(b)  a  mongrel  dog  living  on  table  scraps  ;  (c)  a  dog  used 
to  bait  badgers  ;  {d)  a  miserable  horse  ;  (e)  a  hawker  who 
uses  a  miserable  horse,     ib. 

BROCKS,  sb.  pi.     w.Dur.'     Broken  ground  on  fell  tops. 

BROCKSHA'W.sA.  Lakel.^  Adial.formof 'braxy' (q.v.). 

BROCKY,  ad/.     Glo.  (H.S.H.) 

BROD,  sb.^  and  v.'    Sh.I.  L  sb.  The  lid  of  a  kettle. 

Cf.  brod,  sb.^ 

Sh.I.  Notice  da  kettle,  an'  if  he's  boil'd  afore  I  come  in  lift  him 
aff,  bit  mind  keep  on  da  brod,  Sti.  Acws  (Nov.  13,  1897}. 
2.  V.  To  put  the  lid  on  a  kettle  ;  to  cover  with  a  lid. 

Broddin'  da  kettle,  an'  settin  her  doon  at  Bawby  Green's  side, 
ib.  (Mar.  19,  1898). 

BROD,  sb.''  and  v.*  Sc.  Lakel.  Lin.  1.  sb.  A  thorn  ; 
a  prick,     i.q.  Brod,  sb.'^ 

Abd.  Wee  Mary  ...  Ye  manna  .  .  .  scrat  your  face  Wi'  brum- 
mel  brods  i'  June,  Anderson  liliymcs  (ed.  1867)  147. 

2.  Fhv.iogiveapersonabrod, iologWisrncmoTy.  se.Lin. 
(J.T.B.)        3.  V.   To  pierce.     Lakel.* 

JBROD,  sb.^  Lan.  (S.W.)  The  sea-shore,  beach  ;  also 
in  comp.  Brod-edge. 

BROD,  sb.     Sh.I.    Trail,  spoor. 

What  does  he  spy  but  the  brOd  o'  dralsie,  Spence  Ftk-Lore 
(1899)  224. 

BRODDLE,  ».«     Lakel.*    i.q.  Broddle,  f.' 


BRODGE 
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BROWN 


BRODGE,  V.     Lan.     [brodg-l     See  below. 

Only  lieard  in  connexion  with  llie  game  of  marbles.  If  one 
boy  wins  the  whole  of  anotlier's  marbles  the  loser  is  said  to  be 
brodged.  '  Well,  I  ve  often  won  more  marbles  before,  but  it's  first 
time  I've  brodged  an3-body  '  (C.J.B.). 

BRODGEL,  sb.  Brks.  Also  in  foim  brogdel.  Idle 
chatter.     Cf.  broggle,  v.^ 

They  ben't  given  to  talUin'  brodgel  like  some,  HAVDrN  Round 
our  I'll/.  (1901)  204  ;  '  I  couldii't  bring  myself  to  be  a  burden  on 
yovv.'  '  Dwun't  'ee  talk  sich  brogdel !  Burden  !  when  I've  a  got 
neether  wife  nor  chile  to  spend  my  bit  o'  money  on,'  ii>.  Thatihed 
Cott.  (l902^  290. 

BRODGELL,  sb.  Stf.  A  disorderly  gathering  ;  a  dis- 
turbance, '  row.'     Chronicle  (Oct.  25,  1901 1. 

IBRODGET,  V.  [A  mistake  for  brodgle.]  Stf.'  See 
Broggle,  v.^ 

BROG,  sb.     Sc.    A  sprig-bit.     Brown  Did.  (i8.}5). 

BROG,  V.  Cum.*  VVith  out:  to  mark  a  track  across 
the  sands  by  sticking  up  branches. 

JBROG, I/.  Yks.  Lan.  To  break  up  ;  to  stop  up;  gcit. 
used  with  up. 

w.Yks.  Theaw'Il  brog  theysel  up  iv  theaw  gooas  on  a-thatuns 
(D.L.").    s.Lan.> 

JBROGH,  sb.    Sc.    A  term  for  a  mussel-bed. 

Musselbrogh  was  a  brogh  When  Edinbrogh  was  nane,  And 
Musselbrogh  '11  be  a  brogh  When  Edinbrogh  is  gane,  Chambers 
Pop.  Rliyiiics  (ed.  1870)  248. 

BROGMENT,  sb.  Cum.*  Refuse  thorns  or  branches. 
i.q.  Brog,  s6.' 

BROIL,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Wm.  Lin.  Also  in  form  breul 
Wm.         1.^1.   To  be  in  a  state  of  violent  perspiration. 

Sc.    (A.W.)     Wni.    He  wad  lig  e'  t'sun,    and  breul  an'  sweet 
(B.K.).      S.Lin.  (T.H.R.) 
2.  sb.   A  state  of  violent  perspiration. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  S.Lin.  What  a  swelterin'  hot  daa,  I'm  all  ov  a  broil 
(T.H.R.). 

BROKEN,/^/,  arfy.  Sc.  Lake).  Yks.  Not.  Mid.  1.  In 
coDib.  (i)  Broken-breasts,  a  disease  of  women.  n.Yks. 
(I.W.)  ;  (2)  -milk,  curdled  or  churned  milk.  Lakel.^  ; 
(3)  -mouthed,  of  sheep  :  having  lost  teeth  through  age. 
s.Not.  (J.P.K.),  w.Mid.  (W.P.M.) 
2.  Of  milk:  churned. 

Sh.I.  Da  men  rins  free  o'  wan  sairjob,  an'  dat's  da  kirnin'. 
My  airms  is  aikin  afore  da  mylk  is  brokken,  Sh.  Neivs  (May  13, 
1899). 

BROLLOCHAN,  sb.     Arg.     A  bivalve  used  for  bait. 

The  Anachan  and  Brollochan,  They  love  the  Mussel-ebb,  CoL- 
VILLE  Viiiiaciilar  (1899)  8. 

BROOD,  sb.  Sc.  Dev.  1.  In  coiiip.  Brood-sow, 
a  sow  for  breeding.  Sc.  (A.W.)  2.  A  goose  that 
hatches  goslings.  Cai.'  3.  A  young  shoot  from  a  decayed 
tree-trunk. 

Dev.  '  They  be  naught  but  broods,'  he  said,  indicating  some  young 
saplings  that  had  sprung  up  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  had 
been  cut  down  some  time  previous,  Reports  Proviiic.  (1902). 

BROOK,  sb.^     Sc. 

n.Sc.  The  crofter  who  has  secured  a  good  stack  of  'tangles  '  in 
winter,  and  a  big  share  in  a  'brook  of  ware.'  .  .  The  wind  may 
change,  and  the  '  brook '—as  hecalls  adrift  of  weed — if  not  secured 
at  once,  may  be  carried  out  to  sea  again,  Longman's  Mag,  (Nov. 
1895)  33- 

BROOKT,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Lakel.  1.  Streaked  with 
black  and  white ;  speckled.  Lakel.'^  See  Brook,  v.^ 
2.  Grimy,  tear-stained.    Lnk.  Nicholson  Jdjlls  (1870)  54. 

BROOKY,  aiij.  and  sb.  Sc.  Lan.  Also  in  form  bruckie 
Sc.  1.  aiij.  Flecked,   parti-coloured.      n.Lan.  (W.S.) 

2.  sb.  A  cow  with  white  hair  on  her  face.  Sc.  Chambers 
Siigs.  (1829)  II.  584.     Cai.' 

BROOM,  sb.  Sc.  Ken.  Sur.  Also  in  forms  breem, 
breme, brume  Sc.  In  coinp.  (i)  Brooni-bush,y;i,'-.  a  simple- 
ton ;  (2)  -cow,  a  broom  or  heather  brush  ;  (3)  -dash,  or 
■dasher,  a  person  who  makes  or  sells  brooms ;  formerly 
used  of  a  squatter ;  (4)  -devil,  an  implement  for  rooting 
up  broom,  gorse.  Sec. ;  (5)  -duster,  a  broom-seller  ;  a  care- 
less, slovenly,  or  dirty  person. 

(i)  Abd.  I  wantit  to  ken  whether  I  was  ...  sic  a  bremc-buss  as 
I  used   to    be,  Macdonald   A'.  Falconer  (1868)  276.      (2)  e.Fjf, 


Whankin'  doon  whatever  opposed  my  progress — corn  thistles, 
carldoddies,  brume-cowes,  LArro  V'ani  Bodkin  (1864)  -xxi.x.  (3) 
Sur.  (I'.S.C.)  (^4)  Abd.  A  number  of  corn  and  hay  forks, 
graips,  a  '  breem  deevil,'  and  other  articles,  W.  Watson  Auld 
Lang  Syne  fi903)  128.      (5)  Ken.  (G.B.) 

BROONIE,  sb.    Sc.    A  wild  bee. 

Lnk.  Tliere  blackics  and  broonies  stored  up  their  sweet  gains 
Frae  the  gleg  glancin'  een  o'  maraudin'  schule  weans,  Nichol- 
son Idylls  (1870)  38. 

BROOSLE,  V.  Dev-  [brS'zl.]  With  up :  to  be  on  the 
point  of  waking,     i.q.  Broodle. 

The  chill'  was  brooslin'  up  jist  now,  I  zecd  (R.P.C.\ 

BROSE,  si.  Ayr.  An  ordinary  article  of  diet  ;  hence 
used  for  a  diet,  a  meal. 

At  singing  1  was  never  gude,  Nor  yet  at  cracking  worth  a 
brose,  Fisher  Poems  (l^gO|  152. 

BROSE,  V.     Gall.    To  toil  arduously. 

Through  ilka  morning  o'  the  year  I  moil  and  brose  awa,  Mac- 

TAGGART  lulCVcl.    (1824)  333,  ed.    1876. 

BROSE-CAUP,56.  Ubs.  Sc.  The  wooden  cup  in  which 
the  ploughman  prepared  his  'brose';  sometimesjocularly 
applied  to  the  ploughman  himself. 

At  the  feeing  market  the  question  was. . .  a  common  cne,  '  How 
are  the  brose-caups  selling  the  day^'  which  being  interpreted 
meant, '  Howareploughmenfeeing?'  PIaliburion/"/c/(/s(i89o'96. 

BROSELEY,  sb.  War.,  Wor.  (E.S.)  1.  i.q.  Broseley. 
2.  Coiiip.  Broseleystraw,  a  small  clay  pipe  with  a  thui 
stem.     See  Straw,  sb.  4. 

BROT,  sb.^  Lakel. °  A  broken  place  in  the  turf  where 
sheep  rub  themselves.  See  Brjt-ground,  Peat-brot, 
s.v.  Peat,  sA.'  1  (4). 

BROT,  s6.2    Cai.'     In  phr.  the  Brol,  the  Pleiades. 

BROTHER-EBENEZER.si.  Hmp.  A  game,  see  below. 

Ebenezer  is  sent  out  of  the  room  and  the  remainder  choose  one 
of  themselves.  Two  children  act  in  concert,  it  being  understood 
that  the  last  person  speaking  when  Ebenezer  goes  out  of  tlie  room 
is  the  person  to  be  chosen.  The  medium  left  in  the  room 
causes  the  others  to  think  of  this  person  without  letting  them 
know  tliat  they  are  not  choosing  of  their  own  free  will.  The 
medium  then  says,  '  Brother  Ebenezer,  come  in,'  and  asks  him  in 
succession,  '  Was  it  William  ?  '  or  Jane,  &c.,  mentioning  several 
names  before  saying  the  right  one,  Ebenezer  saving  '  No  !  '  to  all 
until  the  one  is  mentioned  who  last  spoke,  Gcmme  Games  (1894) 
II.  45-6. 

BROTHERING,i/W.sA.  Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Sib.)  Pretending 
to  confer  the  liberty  of  a  city  by  some  ludicrous  means. 

BROTTLET,  sb.  Obs.  Per.  A  little  coverlet.  Cf. 
brot,  56.' 

A  silly  fool,  as  chaste's  a  dove  :  Row'd  in  the  brottlet  when 
first  seen.  And  chiefly  lo'eshis  cog  sin  syne,  NicoL  Poems  {ii6b)  55. 

BROUCH,  j^.     w.Yks.     To  loaf  about.     (S.K.C.). 

BROUGH,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  bruch.  A  town, 
borough,     i.  q.  Brugh,  s6.' 

We  winna  burn  the  bonny  bruch,  Aytoun  Ballads  (ed.  1861) 
I.  142.  n.Sc  In  brough  or  land,  Buchan  Ballad  s^iSaS)  II.  162, 
ed.  1875. 

BROUGH-HILL,  s*.  Dur.  Lakel.  In  cowA.  (i)  Brough- 
hill  day,  Sept.  30  or  Oct.  i,  the  day  on  which  the  fair  at 
Brough-under-Stainmore  is  held  ;  (2)  -pony,  the  native 
fell  pony,  of  which  large  numbers  are  sold  at  Brough-hiU 
fair;  (3)  -time,  the  time  of  this  fair;  (4)  -weather,  cold 
weather. 

(il  s.Dur.  We're  gannin  te  bar  t'maister  out  an'  then  we'll 
git  holliday  o  Brough  Hill  day  (J.E.D.).  (2)  Cum.*  (3,  4) 
LakeL'^    Cum.* 

BROUSEL,  V.  Hmp.  (H.R.)  With  obo^tl.  i.q. 
Brustle,  v.' 

BROUSER,.^i.  Hmp.  (H.R)  One  who  makes  a  bustle, 
fuss,  or  stir. 

BROW,  sh._   Sc.  I. Ma.     Also  in  form  broo.  1.  The 

slope  of  a  cliff.     I. Ma.  (E.G.)     i.q.  Brow,  sb.^ 

Hence  Broo-lan,  sb.  steep  ground. 

Abd.  She  saw  you  climbin'  the  broolan',  Abd.  JVkly.  Free  Press 
(Oct.  27,  1900). 

2.  The  part  of  a  peat-moss  out  of  which  peats  are  cut. 
Sc.  (A.W.) 

BROWN,  ad/.  Sc.  Irel.  Cum.  Yks.  Der.  Lin.  Ken. 
Hmp.  Wil.  Som.     Also  in  form  broon  Sc.  Irel.  Cum.* 


BROWST 
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BRUTS 


1.  In  comb,  (i)  Brown  barneys,  ?  bread  baked  with 
treacle  and  flour ;  (2)  —  Bess,  a  name  given  to  a  musket ; 
(3,  a)  -clock,  tlie  dor-beetle,  Ceotnipes  stercorarhts  ;  {b)  the 
biifit\e,Phyl!opeilhahorticola;  (4)  —  cow,  ois.,  a  liquor  jar; 
(5)  —  cow's  lick,  see  below;  (6)  —  cream,  spirituous 
liquor;  (7)  -dove,  ?the  swallow,  Hinindo  riistica ;  (8) 
•hawk,  the  kestrel,  Tiitniiiiciilits cilaudarhis  ;  (9)  —  Lenny, 
the  common  linnet,  Linoia  caniiabina;  (10)  —  lime,  lime 
made  from  burnt  lias  stone  ;  (11)  —  linnet,  see  (9)  ;  (12) 
—  primroses,  the  common  avens,  Gemn  wbanuin. 

(i)  n.Ir.  Hard  breid,  wheatmeal  buns,  broon  barneys,  Lyttle 
Paddy  McQuillan,  ^&.  (2)  Sc.  (A.W.)  (3  n.  A)  Cum."  (s. v.  Lousy 
beegle).  (4)  Edb.  Witliouten  fill  O' dribbles  frae  the  gude  brown 
cow,  Fergusson  Poems  (1773)  147,  cd.  1785.  (5)  ne.Sc.  The  hair 
on  one  side  of  the  forehead  in  some  children  stands  near)}'  erect, 
somewhat  in  tlie  shape  of  the  marks  cattle  make  on  their  skins  by 
licking  them.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  'the  Broon  Coo's  lick,' 
Gregor  FlkLoie  (1881)  26.  (6)  Der.  He  sipped  from  a  big 
tumbler  of  what  he  called  'brown  cream,'  but  what  is  known  in 
more  genteel  circles  as  Jamaica  rum,  Gilchrist  A^(?A  Mdlon  (1902) 
64.  (7)  Hmp.  Naliire  Notes,  No.  3.  (8)  Cum.«  (9)  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
(10)  Soni.  It  is  very  hard,  and  has  property  of  resisting  wet 
(W.F.U.).  (11)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  Wil.  Thurn  Biids  (1870)  32. 
(12)  Lin.  (I.W.) 

2.  Phr.  /o  look  too  broiun,  a  miner's  term  :  to  look  too 
'fishy'  to  deceive  one.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  3.  Absent- 
minded  ;  'in  a  brown  study.'     Ken.  (P.M.) 

BROWST,  sb.  Sh.I.  An  opportunity  for  drinking  ; 
a  '  booze.'     i.q.  Browst. 

They  seized  with  avidity  ...  on  every  possible  occasion  that 
could  be  made  a  feasible  excuse  for  having  what  tliey  called  a 
'browst,'  Burgess  Folk  (1902)  120. 

BROYLI,  BRUCH,  see  Brulyie,  Brough. 

BRUCHTY,  rt^(>'.     Sc.     Soot-begrimed.     See  Brook,  v.'' 

Mak  your  bruchty  face  clean,  Sharpe  Ballad  Bk.  (1823)  82,  ed. 
1868. 

BRUCK,  sb.  Obs.  or  obsol.  n.Cy.  A  field  cricket. 
(Hall.);  (R.O.H.) 

BRUCKIE,  see  Brooky. 

BRUCKLE-BERRY,  sb.  Ant.  The  wild  rose,  Rosa 
caniiia.     (S.A.B.) 

JBRUDLER,  sb.  Nrf.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   A  boy. 

That  there  little  brudler  tumbled  down,  Cozens-Hardy  Broad 
Nrf.  (1893)  40. 

BRUFFED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Gall.  Thickly  clothed. 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

BRUFFLE.  sb.     Cai.'     A  botcher,  bungler. 

BRUGGLE,  sb.  GIo.  A  struggle.  (W.W.S.)  i.q. 
Bruggle. 

BRUISE,  V.  Sc.  Wm.  Also  in  form  briuse  Wm. 
1.  In  coiiip.  Briuse-wood,  a  nickname  for  a  joiner's 
apprentice.  Wm.  (B.K.)  2.  To  crush  by  pressure, 
jam,  squeeze.     Sc.  N.E.D. 

BRUKKLE,  I/.     Sh.I.     To  break,    i.q.  Bruckle,  rtf/y. 

I  tocht  hit  a  sin  Ta  brukkle  da  sweet  ting  o  flooer,  Ju.nda 
Kliiigin/iool  (1898)  5. 

BRULYIE,  V.  Sc.  Also  in  form  broyli-  Gall.  To 
make  a  noisy  disturbance.  Sc.  (A.W.)  Hence  Broy- 
liment,  sb.  a  broil,  commotion.  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824)  96,  ed.  1876. 

BRUM,  sb.     Nrf.     A  Dutch  fishing-boat ;  a  'buss.' 

They  go  for  miles  and  miles  with  their  brums,  Emerson  Wild 
Life  (1 890 ;  114. 

BRUMBLE,  sb.  Obsol.  e.Suf.  In  comp.  (i)  Brumble- 
codger,  (2)  -gelder,  an  inferior  or  bungling  hedger  ;  one 
who  clears  away  brambles.     (F.H.) 

IBRUMBLE,  V.  Sc.  Also  written  brummel.  1.  To 
make  a  hollow,  murmuring  noise,  as  rushing  water  in 
a  pool. 

I  could  hear  the  sugh  of  the  brumbling  pool,  Blacizv.  Mag. 
(Nov.  1820)  203  (Jam.)  ;  Mackay. 

BRUMBLE-HANDED,  „./y.     Nrf.    Awkward.     (E.M.) 
BRUME,  sec  Broom. 

BRUMELTY-KITES,  sb.  pi.  Cum.*  (s.  v.  Black  kites). 
Blackberries. 


BRUMPLE,  s6.  Cai.'  The  viviparous  blenny,Zo(i;r«s 
vivipanis. 

BRUMPLICK,  s6.  Sh.I.  A  small  tusk  fish,  5rosw«/s 
vulgaris. 

Da  lazy  man  comes  draiglan  ashore  wi'  twa  tiiogs  an'  twa 
brumplicks.  Stewart  Talcs  (1892)  14. 

BRUMSTONE,  si.     Sc.  Cum.     Also  in  form  brun- Gall. 

1.  In  comp.  Brumstone-candle,  obs.,  a  match  niade  of 
brimstone  and  paper  with  which  to  suffocate  bees. 

Gall.  The  smooking  them  ne'er  made  him  weep,  Wi'  lowing 
brumstane  can'le,  Mactaggart i^»f_)'f/.  (1824I  94,  ed.  1876;  ib.  97. 

2.  A  term  of  abuse,  esp.  used  of  a  bad-tempered  woman. 
See  Brimstone,  2. 

Cum."  Wi'  mcy  weyfe  neane  I  gat.  But  tuik  a  brumsten  gien  to 
drinU,  Anderson  Caleb  and  IVatty,  st.  6. 

BRUN,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  The  brow  of  a  hill.  (K.)  Cf. 
brent,  adj.'-  7,  brunt,  adj. 

BRUNGI-QUEEDIN,  adj  Sh.I.  Breast-white;  used 
sitbst.  as  a  nickname  for  a  man  wearing  a  white  vest. 
Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  35. 

BRUNSEL,  I'.     Obsol.    Wm.^     i.q.  Brunsel. 

BRUNSTONE,  see  Bren(n. 

BRUNT,  ppl.  adj  Sc.  Lan.  1.  In  comp.  (i)  Brunt- 
crust,  obs.,  a  '  played-out '  person ;  (2)  -rump,  see  below. 

(i)  Sc.  '  He  hasna  settled  his  account  wi'  my  gudeman  .  .  .  for 
this  twalmonth.'  '  He's  but  a  brunt  crust,'  ScoiT  A ntiqtiaiy  [1^16) 
XV.     (2)  s.Lan.i  It's  like  th'  kettle  co-in'  th'  pon  brunt-rump,  6. 

2.  Cheated  ;  taken  in  in  a  bargain.     Cai.' 

JBRUNT,  adj.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Sharp  to  the  taste.    (Hall.) 

BRUOCIE,  see  Brusey. 

+BRUSEY,  sb.  Cum.  Also  in  form  bruocie.  An 
overgrown  female  ;  a  coarse,  fat  person. 

A  swort  o'  the  revellan  bruocies,  Stagg  Brideuaiir,  st.  43 ; 
Cum.  >2" 

BRUSH,  V.'  Sc.  Wm.  1.  To  beat,  thrash  ;  esp.  in 
phr.  lo  brush  a  person's  jacket.  (A.W.)  2.  A  marble- 
playing  term :  see  below. 

Wni.  Marble-players'  calls.  'Brush'  entitles  the  player  who  so 
calls  out  to  remove  dust,  straws,  and  such  slight  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  good  shot.  This  he  does  with  his  cap  or  hand.  '  Bar 
brush  '  by  the  other  contestant,  if  uttered  first,  checks  any  such 
action  (B.K.). 

BRUSHER,  si.>  s.De  V.  A  beater  for  a  shooting  party. 
(W.C.P.) 

BRUSHER,  sb.'^  Brks.  An  energetic,  hardworking 
person.     (E.G.H.)     i.q.  Brush,  v.' 

BRUSS,  sb.     Pern.     Dry,  dusty  hay. 

Give  me  a  pipeful  of  thy  tobacca  ;  mine's  no  better  than  bruss 
(J.S.O.T.). 

BRUSSEL,  V.  n.Yks."  Also  in  form  brissel.  To 
hector,  swagger  ;  to  show  off.     See  Brustle,  v.''- 

BRUSSY-TRADE,  sb.  Cor.»  Hedge-trimmings,  &c. 
which  have  rotted  into  small,  dusty  pieces,     i.q.  Bruss, 56. 

BRUST,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
i.q.  Brust,  v.'  I.  v.  Gram,  forms.  1./>;t/.  (i)  Brast,  (2) 
Brust.  Sc.  (A.W.)  2.  pp.  {1)  Broasen,  Wm.  &  Cum.»; 
(2)  Brussen,  Sc.  (A.W.)  ;  (3)  Brust,  Nhb.  Dur.  (A.B.) 

Hence  (i)  Brossen-bags,  sb.  a  fat-bellied  person. 
Cum.*;  (2)  -full,  adj.  full  to  repletion.  Lakel.'' ;  (3) 
•hearted,  «^'.  broken-hearted.  ?'/;.;  (4) -kern,  5A.  a  scorn- 
ful term  for  a  harvest-home  held  prematurely.  Cum.*; 
(5)  Brussen-breasts,  sb.  pi.  a  disease  of  women.  n.Yks. 
(I.W.) 

II.  1.  V.  In  phr.  to  brust  round,  to  become  cylindrical,  as 
a  square  leaden  coflln  where  there  is  no  outlet  for  gas. 
n.Yks.  (I.W.)        2.  sb.   A  bursting;  an  outbreak. 

Cum.^  T'oald  jolly  jist  .  .  .  fairly  dreav  me  rantin'  mad,  an'  I  dud 
mak  a  brust,  11  ;  Cum.* 

3.  A  contest  ;  a  competition,  esp.  in  racing.     Cum.* 
BRUSTLE,  sA.'     Ken.  (G.B.) 

BRUT,  sb.     I. Ma.     Thistles. 

The  brut  an'  the  say-holly  were  stingin'  me  mighty  as  I  ran 
along  (,S.M.). 

BRUTS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Clothes  worn  to  rags. 
(K.)     i.q.  Brat,  s6.' 


BRUZZLE 
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BUDDLE 


BRUZZLE,  5'.*    Cum.*    Also  in  form  brazzle,  brizzle.' 

To  press  into  a  crowd.     Cf.  bruzlz. 

BRUZZLE,  K.2  Cum.*  To  scorcii.  i.q.  Brustle,  v.'^ 
I  lence  Bruzzled-peas,  sb.  pi.  scorched  peas  scrambled  for 
by  boys. 

BRYE,  sb.  Arg.  Powdered  sand  used  for  scouring 
purposes.    Cf.  breeze,  sb.^ 

My  heart  is  a'  to  muilins  minchcd,  Brye,  smuirach,  daps  and 
glim,  CoLviLLE  Vernnciilar  {i6gg)  6;  (G.W.) 

BRYLIES,  sec  Brawlins. 

BRYNIC,  sb.  Sii.I.  A  sign  in  the  sky  hke  the  end  of 
a  rainbow. 

Brynics  seen  on  the  horizon  forebodes  squally  weather,  Spence 
Flk-Lorc  I  iSgg')  115  ;  Dey  wir  ower  monny  brynics  aboot  'im  i' 
da  moarnin'  ta  be  lang  guid,  ib.  245. 

BUACHAL,  sb.     Irel.     i.q.  Bouchal. 

Mun.  A  harmless  buachal,  with  his  bits  of  poems  and  black- 
thorn verses,  Barry  JVizard's  Kiiol  (iqoi)  250. 

BUB,  sb.    Glo.    A  wife.    (S.S.B.) 

BUBBIES,  sb.  pi.  J  Obs.  Sc.  Also  written  bubies 
Gall.    The  breasts. 

Sc.  Bony  biibbies,  wi'  your  nut  brown  hair,  Pennfcuik  Co//. 
(1756)  47,  ed.  1787.     Gall.  Mactaggart  Eiicyc/.  (1824". 

BUBBLE,  sb.  Sc.  Snot  or  secretion  from  the  nose. 
Sc.  (A.W.),  Cai.'  Hence  (i)  Bubbly,  adj.  snotty.  Cai.' ; 
(2)  Bubbly-nosed,  adj.  having  a  dirty,  snotty  nose.  Cailop 
Green  (1817)  171. 

BUBBLE-MICE,  sb.  pi.  Sur.  Water-shrews.  Son  of 
Marshes  Forest  Tithes  {1893)  146. 

BUBBLY-BACKED,  (rrf;'.  Won  Of  a  horse:  weak- 
backed,  having  something  wrong  with  its  spine  so  that  it 
cannot  bear  weight,  &c.     (E.S.) 

JBUBLICANS,  sb.  pi.  Yks.  The  marsh  marigold, 
Caltlia  palnstris.     Nature  Notes,  No.  9.     See  Publican. 

BUCCAR,  sb.  ?  Obs.  Wgt.  A  fast-sailing  vessel  used 
in  the  smuggling  trade. 

Spies  were  stationed  in  all  directions  when  a  Buccar — a  fast- 
sailing  craft — was  expected.  . .  If  the  Buccar  did  heave  in  sight,  and 
he  [the  exciseman]  made  a  motion  to  procure  assistance,  he  was 
pounced  upon  by  marked  men,  Fraser  IVigtoivn  (1877)  36. 

JBUCH,  V.    Sh.I.    To  dash,  plunge.    Cf.  buck,  .si!'.* 

Inta  da  louwin  sun  Da  whirlin  starns  'ill  buch,  Burgess  Rnsinie 
('1892')  62. 

BUCHAM,  ffrfy.     Ken.    Buxom.    (G.B.) 

BUCHAN,  sb.  n.Sc.  (Jam.)  In  comb.  Buchan  vittal, 
applied  to  meal  consisting  of  two-thirds  of  oats  and  one- 
third  of  barley.  Also  used  fig.  of  a  person  on  whom  one 
can  place  no  dependence,     (s.  v.  Victual.) 

JBUCHT  OOT,  phr.  N.I.'  An  exclaination  meaning 
'  get  out  ! ' 

JBUCHTS,  sb.  pi.  Ant.  The  roots  or  stumps  of  the 
plants  forming  a  hedge.    (W.H.P.) 

BUCK,  s6.'  and  i».i  Sc.  Lakel.  Lan.  War.  Oxf  1. 
sb.  A  male  rabbit.  Sc.  (A.W.)  2.  Comb,  (i)  Buck- 
beard,  see  below;  (2)  -buck,  see  Buck,  sb.'  8  (2);  (3) 
-stick,  see  ib.  (9) ;  (4)  -s-and-kids,  a  school  game,  unde- 
scribed. 

(i)  Gall.  A  kind  of  hard  fog  [moss],  of  a  white  nature,  which  is 
found  growing  on  rocks — often  it  is  seen  in  the  lorm  of  a  wine- 
glass, or  inverted  cone,  Mactaggart  Eiicyd.  (1824).  (2)  Lakel.^, 
Oxf.  !  G.O.)  (3)  Lan.  Waugh  Hcal/ier  (ed.  Milner)  II.  209.  '  s.Lan.i 
''4)  Gall.  Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824). 
'3.  V.  See  Buck,  v.'  11.    War.^ 

BUCK,  si."2  Wor.  A  radish,  esp.  the  long-rooted 
kind. 

They  will  be  pulling  bucks  in  a  fortnight  if  this  weather  lasts 
(E.S.\ 

BUCK,  V.  n.Yks.  Pem.  1.  In  phr.  buck  out  of  the 
park,  a  boys'  game.  (I.W.)  See  Buck,  sb.^  1.  2.  Of 
ahorse:  to  jib,  esp.  at  a  hill.    (J.S.O.T.) 

BUCK,  v.*    Lnk.    Of  water  :  to  pour  forth,  gush  out. 

Frightfu'  hung  the  jutting  rocks  ;  While  the  burn  out  owre  them 
buckit,  Struthers  Poet.  Ta/es  (1838")  12. 

IBUCK,  V.     Ken.    To  fill  a  basket.    (Hall.),  Ken.' 

BUCK,  V.    w.Yks.  (S.O.A.)     i.q.  Bup. 

JBUCK,  int.  w.Yks."  A  call  used  by  a  carter  or 
ploughman  to  his  horse  to  '  come  here.' 
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tBUCK  AND  CRUNE,  phr.     Dnif.  (Jam.)     See  below. 

Used  to  denote  the  evidences  given  of  the  greatest  solicitude  for 
the  possession  of  anything.  'Ye  needna  insist  on't,  for  ye  saniia 
get  it,  if  ye  soud  buck  and  crunc  for't.' 

JBUCKAW,  sb.  Lnk.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]  The  short  game  by  which  a  bonspiel 
(q.  V.)  or  match  at  curling  is  een.  concluded. 

JBUCKER,  sb.  w.Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.] A  species  of  whale.  Glasg.  Statist.  Ace.  V.  535 
(Jam.). 

JBUCKER,  sb.    e.An.'  (ed.  1830).    A  bucket. 

BUCKER,  sb.  Cai.'  1.  A  native  of  Buckie  in  Banfl- 
shire.  2.  A  person  from  the  south  coast  of  the  Moray 
Firth.  3.  A  boat  of  an  especial  build  used  on  the  coast 
of  Moray,  &c.     Cf  buccar. 

BUCKER,  sb.    Cum.  (E.W.P.)    See  Buck,  v?  5. 

BUCKET,  sb.    Ayr.    A  cant  term  for  a  glass  of  spirits. 

A  rest  for  tw!i-three  minutes,  and  a  bucket  the  piece  wad  be 
acceptable,  Hunter  Studies  {i^ia)  143  ;  We'll  gang  there  an'  ha'e 
anither  bucket  the  piece,  ib.  144. 

IBUCKETIE,  sb.  e.Sc.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]  The  paste  used  by  weavers  in  dressing 
their  webs. 

BUCK-HOUSES,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Som.  Old  houses  by 
the  side  of  watercourses  formerly  used  in  flax-dressing. 
(G.S.) 

BUCKIE,  56.2    I.Ma. 

As  red  as  a  buckie,  Brown  Iiidiatiian  (1889)  149. 

IBUCKIE,  sb.  Obs.  Bnff.  The  hind-quarters  of  a 
hare. 

Robie  charg'd  his  gun  wi'  slugs  To  spice  her  buckie,  Taylor 
Poems  (1787)  91 ;  (Jam.) 

BUCKIEFAULIE,  sb.  Cai.i  Also  written  -faalie. 
The  primrose,  Primula  acaulis. 

JBUCKIE-INGRAM,  sb.  Sc.  (Jam.)  The  crab.  Cancer 
bernardus. 

JBUCKIETYAUVE,  sb.  Bnff.  (Jam.)  A  good- 
humoured  struggle  or  wrestling-match. 

BUCKING,  vbl.  sb.  1.    Sur.  (T.S.C.) 

JBUCKISE,  sb.  and  v.  Abd.  (Jam.)  1.  sb.  A  smart 
stroke.        2.  v.  To  beat  with  smart  strokes. 

BUCKLE,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  1.  sb.  A  tussle,  pre- 
tended struggle. 

Sh.I.  Da  boys  hed  a  buckle  wi'  da  lasses,  bit  dey  got  a  kiss  .  .  . 
afore  dey  set  them  down,  5//.  iVeivs  (Dec.  10,  1898). 
2.  V.   Phr.  buckle  the  beggars,  see  Buckle,  v.  8. 

Uls.  'He  was  a  minister.'  '  He  was  not;  he  was  just  an  auld 
buckle-the-beggars,'  M'Ilroy  Dntid's  Is/and  (,1902)  116. 

JBUCKLER,  iZi.  Obs.  Lin.  Written  buklar.  A  large 
beam.    (K.) 

BUCKRAM,  sb.     s.Lan.',  Oxf  (A.P.) 

BUCK-STICK,  sb.  Cum.*  The  game  of  rounders 
played  with  a  '  cat'  instead  of  a  ball.    See  Buck,  sb.^  3. 

BUCKY,  sb.'    Gall.    The  sluice  of  a  mill-pond. 

I  had  far  better  llung't  in  the  dam  frae  the  bucky.  Scon 
G/eanings  (1881)  154. 

BUCKY,  s*.'  Som.  Acidulated  honeycombed  cheese. 
(G.S.) 

BUD,  sb.*  s.Lan.'  A  little  boy's  term  for  the  male 
generative  organ. 

BUD,  sb.''  and  v.     Obs.    Sc.        1.  sb.   A  bribe,  gift. 

Edb.  Nor  buds  nor  bribes  can  no  ways  blind  him,  Pennecuik 
W/!s.  (1715)  393,  ed.  1815. 
2.  V.  To  bribe. 

Sc.  It's  very  like,  at  others  budding.  He  turn'd  his  coat  for  cake 
and  pudding,  Colvil  Whigs  Siipp/ic.  (ed.  1796)  I.  1815  ;  Maidment 
Pasqiii/s  (ed.  1868)  144. 

BUDD,  sb.     Suf    A  parish  overseer. 

If  the  budd  din't  goo  an'  put  in  oud  Polly  Gorst,  FisoN  Merry 
Suf.  (1899)  52. 

BUDDLE,  V.  Pem.  1.  To  be  busy  over  trifles  or 
small  things. 

s.Pem.  I  buddies  about  a  bit,  and  I  restes  a  bit,  and  then  I  bud- 
dies again  (M.S.C). 
2.  To  disturb  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  earth. 

Pem.  There's  no  use  trying  to  garden  this  weather  :  'tis  only 
huddling  with  the  earth  (J.S.O.T.\ 
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BUDDLE-BACKED,  adj.  Nrf.  Of  a  horse :  having 
a  depressed  spine.    (H.C.M.B.)    Cf.  bubbly-backed. 

BUDDY,  !.b.  VVm.  [budi.]  The  hedge-sparrow. 
Accentor  modiilaris.     (B.K.) 

BUDDY,  adj.     Sur.     See  below. 

When  the  bark  will  not  come  oft'  the  branches  of  a  felled  tree 
easily  it  is  said  '  to  work  all  buddy  like  '  (T.S.C.). 

BUDGE,  sb.^    Ken.  Carr  Cottage  Flk.  (1897)  8. 

BUDGE,  v.'^  and  sb.^  Sc.  War.  Suf.  1.  v.  To  move, 
move  off;  to  move  about  briskly.  War.*,  Suf.  (C.L.F.) 
2.  d>.  A  movement.    Sc.  (A.W.) 

BUDGE,  V.     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)     i.q.  Butch,  v. 

BUDGETTY,  adj.  s.Wor.  Bulging,  large,  baggy, 
capacious. 

A  budijetty  sart  ov  a  baag,  filled  o'  straw  or  'ahy  (H.K.). 

BUFF,  s6.     Sc.        1.  A  puff  or  blast  of  wind. 

Lnk.   Even  though  ye  .  .  .  Had  buffs  could  blaw  a  smiddy  or 
a  stell,  Nicholson  Idylls  (1870)  90. 
2.  Fig.   A  fuss,  outcry  ;  an  ado. 

Abd.'There's  aye  a  buff  oure  muckle  said  aboot  the  butter,  Abd. 
IVklv.  Free  Press  (Aug.  8,  1903'). 

BUFFEL-HEADED,«^.  Nrf.  In 60/«i. Buffelheaded- 
duck,  the  golden-eye,  Claiigitla  glaucion.  Johns  Birds 
(1862)  Gl.,  s.v.  Morillon. 

BUFFET,  V.     Abd.     Inphv.  buffet theboar,3.hoy&' game. 

When  wearied  wi'  ramblin',  we  finished  the  splore,  Wi' a  game 
at  the  '  Bellums'  or  'Buffet  the  Boar,'  Anderson  /f/;r;)(«  (1867  ,  79. 

BUFFET-TEA,  sb.  Wgt.  A  '  running  tea '  or  tea  at 
which  people  do  not  sit  down  at  table  but  are  served  from 
a  sort  of  buffet.    (A.W.) 

BUFFLE,  sb.  Ess.  In  phr.  to  get  the  biiffle  of,  to  get 
the  better  of;  to  put  in  an  awkward  position. 

He's  a-going  to  get  his  own  brass  out  a'  me,  I  reckon  ;  but  I'll 
get  the  buflle  a'  he  yet !  Burmester  Lotl's  Alice  (1901)  153- 

BUFFLE,  J^.     Abd.  (G.W.)     i.q.  Boffle,  t'. 

BUFFLED  UP, /■/;;-.    Obsol.    e.Suf   Muffled  up.   (F.H.) 

BUFT,  V.  m.Yks.'  To  fight  ;  to  beat.  (s.v.  Weft.) 
See  Buff,  t».« 

BUG,  si.'    Pem.    A  field  scarecrow.     (J.S.O.T.) 

BUG,  sb.*    Lnk.     In  phr.  not  to  let  bug,  to  give  no  sign. 

It  never  let  bug  it  heard  him  speakin',  Bell  M'ee  MacGnegor 
(1903)  36. 

BUGAHAG,  sb.    Dor.    A  scarecrow.    (C.W.) 

JBUGALUG,  sb.  Suf  Dor.  1.  An  effigy,  dummy 
figure;  a  scarecrow.      Dor.  (R.B.),  (E.C.M.)  2.  An 

inefficient,   good-for-nothing,   troublesome   person,    esp. 
applied  to  a  labourer.    e.Suf  (F.H.) 

BUGGER,  V.  Sc.  Also  written  buggar.  To  use  vile 
language  in  imprecation. 

Sh.I.  '  Dat  be  bugger'd!'  I  said,  '  Doo's  shiirly  leein',  Sibbie,' 
S/i.  A'eitis  (May  22,  1897).     Rnf.  M'Gilvray  Poems  (ed.  1862)  21. 

Hence  Buggery,  sb.  in  phr.  io  play  buggery,  to  play 
havoc  or  the  mischief  with. 

Yon  wye  'at  dey  geng  an'  buy  at  private  bargains  ootside  da  ring 
plays  buggery.      Hit  soodna  be  alloo'd,  Sh.  Aeics    June  11,  1898). 

BUGGLE  REE,  p/ir.  Sh.I.  See  below.  See  also 
Buggle,  sb.^ 

There  were  certain  times  of  the  season  when  storms  were 
specially  expected.  These  were  called  Rees.  There  was  Buggle 
Ree,  about  the  17th  of  March  (O.S.),  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  116. 

JBUGHULK,  sb.  Irel.  (A.J.I.)  A  coarse,  awkward 
woman. 

BUGLE,  z^.    Cai.'     [bju'gl.]    Of  bulls  :  to  bellow. 

BUKKER,  see  Bikker. 

JBULB,  sb.  Gall.  Also  in  form  bulboch.  A  disease 
among  sheep,  which  causes  them  to  drink  water  until  they 
swell  and  burst.    Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  100,  ed.  1876. 

BULBER,  V.     Nrf     Also  in  form  bulver.     See  below. 

Corn  is  said  to  '  bulber'  when  it  has  been  rained  upon  and  so  is 
easier  to  be  carted,  Nrf.  Arch.  (1879)  I"-  '^g. 

JBULBS,  sb.  pi.    Sur.    Blight,  esp.  green  fly.    (T.S.C.) 

BULCARD,  sb.  ?  Obs.  Cor.  The  blenny,  Bleniiius 
ocellaris.    Chambers  Cyclo.  (1788)  s.v.  Blennius. 

BULDER,  t'.  Sc.  Also  in  form  buUer.  L  Of  persons: 
to  speak  loudly  but  indistinctly  ;  to  stutter  in  speech. 
Cai.'    See  Bulder.        2.  See  below. 


Dmf.  Applied  ractaphorically  to  the  quick  bursting  of  buds  by 
heat  and  rain,  and  to  a  great  growth, '  Everything's  bullering  out,' 
Wallace  Sclwohitasler  (18991  345- 

BUL(E,  sb.  and  v.     Sh.I.     Also  written  biiol.  1.  sb. 

A  stall  in  a  cattle-shed,  a  byre  ;  a  shelter  for  sheep.     See 
Bull. 

Hungry  sheep  in  snawed-up  biiols,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  97. 
2.  V.  To  shelter,  hide.     Also  used 7?^.     Cf  bull,  v. 

Da  wind  gengs  roond,  whaar  da  piltiks  bul,  Junda  Kliiigrahool 
(1898)  13. 

BULFY,  sb.  Abd.  A  short,  fat,  pursy  fellow  ;  used  as 
a  nickname.    (A.W.)    Cf  bulf. 

BULGA,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  dropsical  swelling  in  an  animal's 
throat.    Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  163. 

BULGAN'S  DAY, /■/;;-.     Cai.'     i.q.  Bullion's  Day. 

BULGER,  sb.  Cai.'  [bBldgar.]  A  large  marble  used 
in  children's  games. 

BULGRUM,  sb.  Cum."  A  carbonaceous  shale  with 
thin  layers  or  veins  of  coal. 

BULIK,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  written  buljik.  Nonsense, 
rubbish. 

Yon  furriners  speak  a  lot  o'  bulik,  Sb.  Neivs  (Nov.  18,  1899) ; 
Lass,  doo's  spaekin'  buljik,  ib.  (Nov.  27,  1897). 

BULK,  sb.  Cum.*  The  quantity  of  herring-nets  shot 
at  one  time,  about  fifty  j'ards. 

BULK,  5/>.    Wbs.     Sur.    The  stall  of  a  shop. 

All  buildings,  cellers,  soUars,  bulks,  lights,  yards,  wells,  &c., 
Local  Deed,  1717  (T.S.C.) .     [Hall.] 

JBULK,  V.  Sc.  Irel.  To  play  marbles.  N.I.',  Ant. 
(S.A.B.)  Hence  Bulkie,  sb.  a  game  of  marbles  in  which 
the  marbles  are  placed  in  a  line,  and  each  player  has  two 
chances.    Wgt.  (A.W.) 

BULL,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Lakel.  Yks.  Der.  Not.  Oxf.  Dev. 
1.  In  comb,  (i)  Bull-adder,  a  dragon-fly;  (2)  -breck-oot, 
a  boys'  game  at  breaking  out  of  a  ring  and  getting  caught ; 
(3)  -bustard,  the  oak  eggar-moth,  Boiiibyx  qtiercus;  (4) 
-coppy  or  -copy,  the  field  in  which  a  bull  is  kept ;  (5) 
•daisy,  a  wild  orchis  ;  (6)  -dog,  a  species  of  ale  ;  (7)  -dogs, 
(rt)  the  marsh  marigold,  Caltha  palustrts ;  (i)  a  kind  of 
pincers  placed  in  the  nostrils  of  cows,  (S:c.  to  hold  up  their 
heads  when  drink  is  given  to  them  ;  (8)  -goose,  a  gander ; 
(9) -land,  see  below  ;  (10) -lowp,  a  game  ;  see  below;  (11) 
-segg,  a  bullock  which  has  not  been  castrated  soon 
enough  ;  (12)  -soul  supper,  a  substantial  supper  at  which 
the  chief  item  is  a  bullock's  head  stuffed  with  onions,  sage, 
&c. ;  (13)  -stang,  the  injury  which  a  cow  may  receive  in 
the  act  of '  bulling  ' ;  (14)  -toppins,  tufts  of  rough  grass,  &c. 

(i)  Cum.*,  Cor.  (J.M.)  (2)  Lakel.^  (3)  Cum.*  (4)  s.'Wm. 
(J.A.B.)  n.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Jan.  27,  1900).  (5)  Dmf. 
Wallace  Scliooliiias/er  (1899)  345.  (6)  Der.  Dan,  anxious  to  do 
the  lad  honour,  .  .  had  ordered  a  twelve-gallon  barrel  of  '  bull- 
dog,' Gilchrist  Nicholas  (1899)  79.  (7,  a)  Dev.  Reports  Provinc. 
(1897).  (ft)  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  (8)  Ir.  LovER  Handy  Andy  (1842)  viii. 
(9)  n.Yks.  In  nearly  every  parish  in  Wensleydale  there  is  what  is 
known  as  'bull-land.'  It  originated  in  the  time  when  a  large 
tract  of  unenclosed  land  was  termed  the  'town's  pasture,'  and 
when  the  villages  had  the  right  to  run  a  cow  or  more  upon  it. 
A  portion  of  this  land  was  fenced  in — set  apart  exclusively  for 
the  grazing  of  a  bull,  and  any  one  having  a  right  in  this  large  stray 
had  the  use  of  him,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Jan.  27,  1900).  (10) 
Cum.  A  boy  (the  bull)  bends  down  as  in  leap-frog ;  the  others, 
wearing  their  caps  loosely  on  the  head,  leap  over  the  bull,  and  in 
doing  so  jerk  off  their  caps  to  the  front.  Then  reversing  the 
direction  they  jump  over  the  bull's  head  first,  '  taking  off'  from 
the  spot  where  their  caps  fell.  It  is  necessary  that  the  cap  shall 
not  fall  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  bull,  else  the  return  jump 
maybe  difficult,  or  even  impossible  to  do  (E.W.P.).  (11)  Lakel.^ 
Thoo  criuns  war  ncr  a  bull-segg.  Cum.<  (la)  w.Yks.  Very  com- 
mon (B.K.).     (13)  Cum.*     (14)  Lakel.2  (s.v.  Bull  fiaces). 

2.  Of  horses  :  a  '  roarer.'    s.Not.  (J.P.K.) 
BULL,  V.    Cum.  Yks.        L  See  below. 
Cum.  If,  when  playing  leap-frog,  the  leaper  either  fails  to  leap 
over,  or  knocks  the  other  boy  down,  the  latter  is  said  to  be  'bulled' 
(E.W.P.). 

2.  To  vex. 
n.Yks.  You'll  get  bulled  if  yow  dean't  win  some   stone   out 
I   (C.V.C.). 
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BULL,  V.    w.Yks.s    See  below. 

A  word  in  use  amongst  children,  and  this  only  during  a  fall  of 
snow,  when  they  cry  in  concert, — 'Snaw,  snavv,  faster;  Bull, 
bull,  faster  ;  Owd  women  picking  geese,  Sending  feathers  down 
to  Leeds.' 

BULL,  adj.  Chs.'  In  comb.  Bull  winscutting,  a  joiners' 
term  :  putting  up  stumps  and  rails,  lit. '  bull  wainscotting.' 
(s.v.  Winscut.) 

BULLA,  sb.     Gall.  (J.M.)     i.q.  Bully,  sb.'- 

BULL-BEEF,  sb.  Sc.  In  phr.  as  pioiid  as  bull-beef, 
proud,  conceited. 

Frf.  Bein'  as  prood  as  buUbecf  o'  the  confidence  displayed  in 
him  by  his  maister,  Willock  Rosclly  Ends  (1886)  88,  ed.  1889. 

JBULLE,  .si.  Sh.I.  A  vessel  for  measuring  oil.  Agric. 
Siirv.,  Append.  9  (Jam.)  ;  S.  &  Ork.' 

JBULLEN,  sb.    Sh.I.    A  heap.     S.  &  Ork.' 

BULLET,  sb.  Cum.  The  ball  used  in  the  game  of 
'  spell  and  bullet.' 

With  shinnies  poised,  they  raced  for  the  bullet,  iv.Ciiiii.  Times 
(Apr.  28,  igoo")  3;  (E.W.P.) 

BULLETOWST,  rt(/y.  e.Yks.  In  phr.  a bidlelowst/iog, 
a  term  of  abuse  ;  see  below. 

They  called  Sammy  Spadger  a  bulletowst  hog,  A  shitwig  at's 
just  fit  to  live  iv  a  bog,  Nicholson  F/k.  Sp.  (1889I  41. 

BULL-FULLOCKING,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  term  used  in 
the  game  of  marbles;  see  below. 

Used  in  certain  games  of  marbles  ('ringy'  or  'ring-taw')  :  to 
fire  or  fillip  with  undue  or  unfair  force,  'buU-fuUocking.'  Boys 
exclaim  during  a  game,  '  Here !  knuckle  down  :  no  buU-fullocking.' 
The  unfairness  consists  in  giving  the  marble  added  impetus  by 
thrusting  in  the  hand  while  firing  or  filliping,  instead  of  keeping 
the  knuckles  to  the  ground  (W.W.P.). 

BULL-HEAD,  sb.  Sc.  Pern.  Sur.  Also  in  form  bull's- 
head  Pem.  1.  Sur.  Son  of  Marshes  On  Sur.  Hills 
(1891)  81.        2.  Ayr.  (J.M.),  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

BULL  HUNT,  phr.  Hrf.  To  surprise,  go  at  without 
previous  warning. 

I  don't  mean  to  bull  hunt  'un,  but  I  mean  to  dally  a  bit,  and 
then  to  court  'un  if  'a  won't  listen  to  me,  Longman's  Mag.  (Apr. 
1899)  559- 

tBULLIHEISLE,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  bulliheizilie. 
Cld.(jAM.);  bulliehislee  Lnk.    1.  A  boys' game;  see  below. 

CId.  A  play  amongst  boys,  in  which,  all  having  joined  hands  in 
a  line,  a  boy  at  one  of  the  ends  stands  still  and  the  rest  all  wind 
round  him.  The  sport  consists  in  an  attempt  to  hceze  or  throw 
the  whole  mass  over  on  the  ground  (Jam.).  Lnk.  The  officer  is 
forced  to  throw  it  [a  cheese]  among  them,  when  a  bulliehislee 
ensues,  which  often  ends  in  a  battle,  Muir  CM.  Mins/ir/  (1816)  13. 
2.  A  scramble,  squabble,  struggle.     Cld.  (Jam.) 

JBULL  IN, /■/;r.     Lth.  (Jam.)     To  swallow  hastily. 

BULLING,  prp.  and  sb.  Sh.I.  1.  prp.  Building  or 
piling  peats  in  small  stacks  prior  to  bringing  them  home. 
S.  &  Ork.'        2.  sb.  A  small  pile  or  heap  of  peats. 

Betty  an'  I  pat  da  paets  in  buUins  mair  is  a  00k  frae  syne,  S/i. 
News  (June  23,  1900). 

BULLION,  56.  Or.I.  The  female  pudendum.  (Jam.), 
S.  &Ork.'  H  U       ;, 

BULLIWAN,  sb.  Cai.'  The  stalk  of  a  dock,  Rutne.v 
ob/usi/olius.     See  Bulwand. 

BULLJIG,  sb.  Cor.  A  snail.  Also  called  Bullhorn. 
Thomas  Randigal  Rhymes  (1895)  CI. 

BULL-JOSS,  sb.    Cum.    A  boys'  game  ;  see  below. 

A  game  in  which  a  boy  bends  down  with  his  head  resting 
against  a  wall  and  his  face  downwards  ;  the  others  then,  as  many 
as  can,  take  a  run  and  jumj)  on  to  his  bacU,  remaining  there  as 
long  as  possible  and  calling  out  '  Monty  kitty,  nionty  kitty,  one, 
two,  three';  should  the  boy  be  unable  to  bear  them  all  up  until 
the  doggerel  is  ended,  he  is  obliged  to  'make  a  back'  again. 
Another  call  is  'Joss  of  Ireland,  great  Bull  Joss'  (E.W.P. ). 

BULL-NECK,  sb.  Sc.  War.  An  onion  that  does  not 
form  a  bulb  but  grows  somewhat  like  a  leek.  Cai.'  Hence 
Bull-necked,  adj.  a  term  applied  to  onions  that  are  allowed 
to  grow  thick  on  the  neck  like  a  lock.    War.' 

BULLOCK,  sb.  and  v.  Lakel.  limp.  1.  sb.  A  cow. 
Hmp.   (H.E.)  2.  V.  To   move  about  awkwardly   or 

clumsily.     Lakcl.'' 

BULLOCKING-TIME,  sb.    s.Lan.'    Sec  below. 


The  time,  usually  about  five  minutes,  that  the  engines  and 
machinery  of  a  factory  run  before  or  after  Uie  legitimate  working 
hours.  As  no  extra  pay  is  given  for  this  time,  the  work-people 
consider  that  they  are  'bullocked,'  or  cheated  in  the  matter. 

BULL-RUN,  adv.  s.Lan.'  Headlong,  head-first.  Cf. 
bull-neck  s. 

BULL-SCUTTLE,    sb.      Obs.      s.Lan.'       Nonsense; 

swagger. 

BULL-STANG,  s*.     >  Obs.    n.Cy.    The  upright  stake 

in  a  hedge.    Grose  (17901  il/S.  add.  (P.) 

BULLWORKS,  adj.  Som.  Rude,  romping.  W.  &  J. 
Gl.  (1873).     See  Bullocking,  s.v.  Bullock,  v. 

BULLY,  sb.  Obs.  Uev.  A  tumult,  riot,  esp.  in  phr. 
to  make  a  bully.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (H.)  Horae  Sub- 
secivae  (1777). 

JBULLYART,  s*.  Lan.  The  piece  of  wood,  &c.  used 
in  the  game  of  knur  and  spell,'  or  '  shinty.'    (S.W.) 

JBULLY-END,  adv.  Cum.  Headlong,  head  foremost, 
rashly.     (J.D.)     Cf.  bull-neck(s. 

BULLYING,  prp.  Ken.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   Strutting.     Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (P.) 

JBULL YON,  Sill.  e.Lan.'  A  quagmire, bog;  treacherous 
ground. 

BULL  YOU,  sb.  Ant.  A  fool,  a  man  '  having  his  coat 
buttoned  behind.'    (S.A.B.) 

JBULLYTHRUMS,  sb.  pi.  Chs.'  Frayed  tufts,  such 
as  would  be  seen  on  a  bricksetter's  line  after  much  usage. 

JBULTY,  adj.  Fif  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Large. 

tBULYON,  s6.     Sc.    ?  A  crowd,  collection. 

Rive  the  thrapples  o'  the  hale  bulyon  o'  ye,  Si.  Patrick  (1819) 
III.  305  (Jam.). 

JBULYOR,  s6.  Ant.  An  uproar,  outcry  ;  the  shouting 
of  a  child  when  beaten.    Ballymena  Obs.  (1892). 

BUM,  s^-.^L^  Lakcl.2 

'BVM,  sb7  Sh.I.  A  fishing  lugger  or  smuggler  supply- 
ing tobacco,  gin,  &c,,  to  fishing  boats. 

Uer  a  Dutch  Bum  apo'  da  Sooth  Wick  wi'  a  flag,  Sli.  Nezvs 
(June  23,  1900)  ;  Gllason  Mareel  (1901)  23. 

BUM,  V.  Nrf  With  up :  to  einpty  out  one's  pockets 
of  money;  to  pay  up.     (A. P.) 

BUMBEE,  s6.  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.),  s.Pem.(M.S.C.)  Also 
written  bunibie,  bumby. 

BUMBLE,  f.s  I.    Won  (H.K.) 

BUMBLEKITE,  sb.  1.    Lnk.  Patrick  Plants  (1831)  220. 

BUMMER,  sb.^    War.*    A  lie. 

BUMMER,  sb.^  Nrf.  A  man  who  courts  favour  by 
dirty  means.     (A.P.) 

BUMMIE,si.  Or.I.  A  wooden  porringer.  Fergusson 
Rambles  (1884)  70. 

BUMMY,  sb.     Sc.    i.q.  Bumbee. 

Abd.  Bummies  and  wasps'  bykes,  W.  Watson  Aiild  Lang  Syne 
(1903)  31.     Frf.  Reid  Hcathcrland  (1894)  36. 

BUMPERS,  sb.  pi.  Glo.  The  continuations  of  the 
shafts  of  a  cart,  which  project  behind  and  beyond  the  tail- 
board and  protect  it  from  damage.    (E.W.P.) 

BUMSHOT,  rtrfy.     Obs.     Gall.     See  below. 

When  any  plot  gives  way  with  us,  we  are  said  to  be  bumshot, 
Mactagc.art  Encycl.  (1824)  loa,  ed.  1876. 

BUMWHUSH,  sb.  Sc.  Perdition,  ruin;  obscurity, 
annihilation. 

Gall.  When  anything  has  made  a  noise  for  some  time,  and  is 
then  quashed,  it  is  said  to  have  gone  to  the  bumwhush.  This 
is  too  often  the  way  with  people  of  great  popularity  ;  they  have 
their  day,  then  go  all  to  the  bumwhush,  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
(1824!  102,  ed.  1876.     Kcb.  Elder  Boigiie  (1897)  30. 

BUN,  i-6.2    Frf.  (G.W.) 

BUN,  sb.  Obs.  Dev.  The  bottom  of  anything ;  the 
stump,  rump,  or  tail.  Horac  Subsecivae  (1777)  67.  Cf. 
bun,  sb.° 

BUNBREEST,  sb.  nc.Sc.  A  wooden  bed.  Gregor 
Flk-Lore  (iS&i)  Gl. 

BUNCH,  sb.    n.Ir.     A  stout,  sturdy  calf. 

He  stud  higher,  at  laste  be  a  half,  Than  the  sturdiest  bunch  av  a 
Michaelmas  calf,  Lavs  anil  Leg.  (18O4)  78. 

BUNCH,  v.'  1.  "  Lakel.* 

H2 
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BUNG-ANDHOCKEY,  sb.  Oxf.  A  game  of  hockey 
played  with  a  '  bung'  instead  of  a  ball.     (G.O.) 

+BUNGO,  si.  Chs.  In  Y>\\r.  under  the  btiitgo  o'  th'  mom, 
to  be  in  difficulties, '  under  the  weather.'  S/ieaf  {iQ-jg)  I. 
237;  Chs."^ 

BUNG'S-THEBARREL,  sb.  Oxf.  A  boys'  game; 
see  below. 

Sides  are  picked  in  this  game.  One  side  goes  'down' — i.e. 
places  one  boy  as  'belly -buster'  against  the  wall,  who  acts  as 
a  kind  of  pad  for  the  head  of  the  first  boy,  who  bends  down  until 
his  back  is  nearly  horizontal,  the  rest  of  the  side  following  his 
example  in  single  lile.  The  other  side  then  leap  in  turns  until 
the  whole  are  on  the  backs  of  the  other  boys,  the  last  to  leap 
shouting  '  Two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten.  Bung's  the  barrel  and  oif 
again.'  If  he  can  utter  these  words  without  any  of  the  side  falling 
off,  that  side  again  leap  ;  but  if  any  should  fall  off  before  the  words 
are  completed,  then  it  is  the  turn  of  those  who  were  'down'  ;G.  O.). 

JBUNK,  sb.  Suf.  [Not  known  to  our  other  corre- 
spondents.]   A  rabbit.     (H.J.L.R.) 

BUNKER,  sb.*    Cor.3    Small  beer. 

BUNKER,  si.s    Obs.    Slg.    A  country  dance. 

We  danc'd  barm  till  daylight,  An'  twa  three  kintray  bunkers, 
Galloway  Po«H5  (1804)  67. 

BUNKI(E,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  small  jar  or  vessel  for  holding 
oil.    Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  34. 

BVNK'T,  pp.     s.Lan.'     i.q.  Bunkst. 

BUNNINGS,  s*.  Cum.  A  kind  of  scaffolding  fixed 
above  the  heads  of  the  miners  in  the  portion  of  the  lead 
vein  from  which  the  ore  has  been  extracted.  Wallace 
Alston  Moor  {i8go)  140;  (E.W.P.) 

BUNNON,  sb.  n.Yks.i  The  cow-parsley,  Chaerophyllum 
sylvestre.     (s.v.  Play-pipes.) 

JBUNNY-HEADED,  sb.  Sur.  A  dull,  stupid  fellow. 
(T.S.C.) 

BUNSHIE,  adj.    Sc.     Fat,  plump  ;  '  bunchy.' 

Lnk.  A  fine  bunshie  hen?  Watson  Poems  (1853 1  33. 

BUNSUCKEN,  rtf^'.     Bnff.     i.q.  Bondsucken. 

Edintore  being  '  bunsucken '  to  Oldmills,  Elgin,  the  people  had 
to  go  all  that  length  with  their  mulctures,  Gordon  C/iroit.  Keith 
(1880')  444. 

BUNT,  sb.     s.Lan.'    A  package. 

BUNTED,  pp.  ?  Obs.  Edb.  Provided,  foraged.  Bal- 
LANTiNE  Gaberlumie  (ed.  1875)  Gl. 

BUNTIN,  sb.  Obsol.  Cuin.''  Trimming  for  a  woman's 
hat  or  dress  ;  'bunting.' 

BUNTIN-CRAB,  s6.     Bnff.    A  crab-apple. 

While  the  tusks  munched  and  crunched  these  cabbaged  [pilfered] 
buntin-crabs,  their  intense  acidity  caused  screwed  faces,  Gordon 
Chron.  Keith  ri88o)  160. 

BUNTING-LARK,  sb.  'Wil.  The  bunting,  Emberisa 
miliaria.    Thurn  Birds  (1870)  26. 

BUNXIE,s/».   Sh.I.  i.q.Bonxie.  Cowie  S/;./.  (1871)213. 

JBUNYOCH,  sb.  Wxf.  The  last  sheaf  to  be  tied  in 
a  harvest  field. 

The  girl  or  boy  who  ties  the  bunyoch  will  die  unmarried.  Old 
saying  (y.}.m.). 

BUOY,  V.     Obs.    Edb.    With  up  :  to  rise  or  swell  up. 

She  wad  like  to  shun  the  smells  That  buoy  up  frae  market  cells, 
Fergusson  Poems  (1773^  210,  ed.  1785. 

IBUOYREN,  V.  Wxf.i  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   To  frighten. 

BUPPY,  sb.     s.Lan.i     A  child's  word  for  drink. 

SURGES,  adj.  Sc.  Also  written  burghess  Sh.I.  In 
comb.  Burges-thread,  flaxen  thread. 

Sh.I.  Did  doo  no  pit  ta  preens  an' burghess  treeds  dere?  Sh. 
Neivs  (Jan.  8,  1898).     Cai.' 

BURIERS,  sb.  pi.  Suf.  The  attendants  at  a  funeral. 
(M.B.-E.)    Cf.  burial. 

BURK,  V.  and  sb.  w.Cor.  (M.A.C.)  1.  v.  To  cough. 
Cf.  bark,  11.*        2.  sb.  pi.  A  choking  cough. 

BURL, '<^.  and  56.     s.Lan.' 

BURLEY-BRACKS,  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Wm.  Also  in  form 
burleybrigs  Cum.  Wm.     i.q.  Barley-break. 

Frf.  Play'dburley-bracksWi' youngsters  roundabout  the  stacks, 
Anderson  Piper  u  Peebles  (1793)  1.  6i.     Cum.,  Wm.  (J.Ar.) 

BURLEY-'WHUSH,  sb.     Obs.    Gall.     See  below. 

.\  game  played  at  with  a  ball.     The  ball  is  thrown  up  by  one 


of  the  players  on  a  house  or  wall,  who  cries  on  the  instant  it  is 
thrown  to  another  to  catch  or  '  kep  '  it  before  it  falls  to  the  ground  ; 
they  all  run  off  but  this  one  to  a  little  distance,  and  if  he  fails  in 
'kepping'it.he  bawls  out  'burley  whush';  then  the  party  be  arrested 
in  their  flight,  and  must  rim  away  no  farther.  He  singles  out  one 
of  them  then,  and  throws  the  ball  at  him; . ..  then  this  one  at  which 
the  ball  has  been  thrown  is  he  who  gives  '  burley  whush  '  with  the 
ball  to  any  he  chooses.  If  the  corner  of  a  house  be  at  hand,  and 
any  of  the  pla3'ers  escape  behind  it,  they  must  still  shew  one  of 
their  hands  past  its  edge  to  the  '  burley  whush  man,'  Mactaggart 
Encyel.  (1824). 

+BURLINS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  (Jam.)  The  bread  burnt  in  the 
oven  in  baking. 

BURN,  si.'  Sc.  Lan.  In  comp.  (i)  Burn-blades,  obs., 
a  large  broad-leaved  plant,  found  growing  on  the  banks 
of  burns ;  (2)  -can,  a  large  can  used  for  carrj'ing  water  ; 
(3)  -sae,  a  water-butt  slung  on  a  pole  and  carried  on  the 
shoulders  by  two  persons. 

(i)  Gall.  Mactaggart  Eiieycl.  (,1824).     (2;  s.Lan.'     (3)  Cai.' 

JBURN.  .sA.  w.Yks.  [ban.]  A  five-gallon  wooden 
measure  with  two  handles.    (S.K.C.) 

BURNT  TO,  phr.  War.^  Of  milk  puddings,  potatoes, 
&c.,  adhering  to  the  side  or  bottom  of  the  dish  while 
cooking:  slightly  caught  or  burnt,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
taste  unpleasantly. 

BUR(R,  j;.=  4.    Lakel.^ 

BURRERBOLT,  sA.  and  t».  s.Not.  (J.P.K.)  Also  in  form 
burbo't,  burrerbo't.  1.  sb.  An  inconsiderate  person  ; 
one  who  speaks  or  acts  abruptly  and  thoughtlessly.  2.  v. 
To  speak  or  act  in  an  inconsiderate,  thoughtless  manner. 

BURRIK,  sb.  Sh.I.  [bsTik.]  A  sharp  sea  or  'tide 
lump.'    Spence /7/^-Z,orf  (1899)  119. 

BURSEN,  rtrf/'.  Cai.'  Dainty  about  food,  as  if  already 
too  full.     See  Burst,  v} 

BURST,  sb.  Irel.  The  front  or  breast  of  a  shirt,  coat, 
&c. ;  a  dial,  form  of  '  breast.' 

Just  open  the  burst  o'  your  shirt,  LovER  Handy  Andy  (184a)  ii. 

BURSTIN,  sb.     Cai.' 

BURTH,  sb.     Cai.'     i.q.  Birth. 

BURTHEN,  sb.    Gall.    Curling  term  :  see  below. 

Sometimes  when  they  [curling  stones]  burn  or  rub  rather 
roughly,  they  are  said  to  have  got  their  burthen  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  have  got  as  much  of  their  motion  retarded  by  one  stone,  as 
hinders  them  to  damage  anj'  more.  Mactaggart  Eiievel.  (1824). 

IBURTLE,  V.     Cum."    To  do  anything  awkwardly. 

BURTON,  sb.  e.Dev.  Beer,  ale.  (J.W.)  See  Burton,  s*.' 

JBURTON  DOG,  phr.  w.Yks.  In  phr.  stiff  as  Burton 
dog.    Prov.  in  Brighoitse  News  (Aug.  10,  1889). 

BURY,  V.  Glo.  To  shelter.  Gen.  used  in  pp.  Cf. 
burrow,  s6.' 

A  tiler,  working  on  a  roof  on  a  windy  day,  remarked  that  '  It 
was  so  buried  round  this  corner  that  he  could  set  up  his  ladder' 

BURY-BLACKPUDDINGS,  sb.  pi.  s.Lan.'  A  jocular 
term  for  the  inhabitants  of  Bury.  Also  called  Bury- 
bulldogs. 

BURYING,  vbl.  sb.  Lan.  Also  in  form  berrin'  s.Lan.* 
In  comp.  (i)  Burying-biscuit,  (2)  -drink,  see  below  ;  (3) 
■house,  the  house  from  which  the  funeral  comes. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  A  small  sponge-cake  formerly  eaten  at  funerals,  and 
sent  out  to  friends,  as  wedding-cake  now  is.  (2)  ib.  Warm  ale, 
spiced  and  sweetened,  served  to  the  guests  at  a  funeral  in  quart 
mugs  with  lemon  peel  twisted  round  the  handles  thereof.  (3) 
Lan.  Walkden  Diaiv  (ed.  1866)  87. 

BUSGINS,  see  iBuskins. 

BUSHEL-HEAD,  sb.  Cum.  A  term  of  contempt 
applied  to  a  stupid,  clumsv  person.    (J.Ar.) 

BUSH-MAGPIE,  sb.  \\i\.  An  alleged  variety  of  the 
magpie.  Pica  caudala  ;  see  below. 

The  old  myth  of  the  existence  of  two  species — i.  e.  the  '  Bush 
Magpie  '  and  the  '  Tree  Magpie,'  is  still  firmly  believed  in  here, 
Thurn  Birds  (1870)  37. 

BUSH-ROPE,  sb.  Sc.  The  rope  to  which  the  nets  of 
a  drift  are  attached. 

Sh.I.  Dusna  a'  yon  hulks  o'  Scots  boats  hae  bushropcs  ?  Sh. 
News  (Sept.  9,  1899%  Cai.'  This  mode  of  rigging  drift  nets  is 
modern  and  not  yet  (1898    universally  adopted. 
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BUSK,  sb}  1.     s.Not.  (J.P.K.) 

BUSS,  sb.^    Sh.I. 

This  spacious  bay  [Lerwick]  was  annually  visited  by  not  less 
than  two  thousand  Dutch  busses,  Cowie  S/ic/laiid  (1871)  117. 

BUSS,  sb.*  Cai.'  1.  A  small  sken-y  or  shoal  over- 
grown by  tall  sea-weed  ;  a  cliinip  or  tussock  of  rushes, 
&c.     See  Buss,  sb.*  2.  A  pouting  or  sulking  mouth. 

3.  Phr.  /o  pit  on  a  bins,  to  sulk. 

BUSS,  sb.^  Abd.  A  cant  term  for  a  bursarj'  or 
scholarship. 

He  made  a  shift  A  bursary  to  gain.  .  .  Though  the  buss  might 
hae  lightened  the  pangs  o'  the  past,  Anderson  Rhvuics  (1867)  46. 

BUSSARD,  sb.  ?  Obs.  Edb.  A  class  "of  carnation. 
Forbes  Poems  (1812)  89. 

BUSSOCK,  sb.     Fern.  ( J.S.O.T.) 

BUSTARD,5i!i.  n.Cy.  (B.K.),  Lakel.'^  Any  night-flying 
niotli  ;  a  large  moth  or  artificial  bait  for  fish.    See  Buzzard. 

BUSTLE,  w.     Sc.     i.q.  Birsle. 

Lth.  Bustle  j'ourtoesat  thcingle,  Ellis  Prontiitc.  (1889)  V.  724. 

BUSY,  adj.  War.  In  phr.  as  busy  as  the  devil  in  agate 
0/  wind,  doing  or  pretending  to  do  a  great  deal  and  making 
a  great  fuss  about  it.    (C.T.O.) 

BUT  AND, /'/(r.    s.Lan.'    But  only. 

If  3'o'nc  but  an'  wait  a  bit. 

BUTCHER,  sb.  Lan.  Dev.  In  conii.  (i)  Butcher's 
chips,  butcher's  meat.  s.Lan.' ;  (2)  -timber,  wood  from 
which  skewers  are  made.  Dev.  Hewett  Peas.  Sp.  (1892) 
123. 

BUTTER,  sb.  Sc.  Lan.  Chs.  War.  Oxf.  1.  In  comb. 
(i)  Butter-cups,  gold  money  ;  (2)  -dock,  the  broad-leaved 
dockjRume.v obtiisifolius ;  (3) -fish,  the  fish  Blenniitsgiinuet- 
liis  ;  (4)  -hands,  smooth  boards  with  which  butter  is  finally 
shaped  into  pounds  ;  (5)  -luck,  an  exclamation  used  as 
a  charm  in  butter-making  ;  (6)  -milk  gled,  a  bird  of  the 
falcon  tribe  ;  (7)  -salt,  see  below. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  (2)  Lnk.  The  leaves  were  formerly  much  used  for 
wrapping  up  butter,  from  which  it  obtained  the  name  of  butter 
dock,  Patrick  Plants  (1831)  171.  (3)  Heb.  Smith  Leivsiaiia 
(1875)  250.  (4)  War.3  (5)  Sh.I.  Geordie  cries,  Witcha ! 
Butter-luck  !  Witcha  !  Tanks  ta  Gud  your  koo  hiiv'd  oot  her  feet 
da  last  year.  Dat  wis  hoitana.  Da  folk  'ill  no  loss  der  butter  noo, 
S/i.  News  (May  7,  1898;.  (6)  Gall.  It  is  of  a  cream  colour,  of  the 
size  of  the  common  kite,  Mactahgart  Encycl.  (18241.  (7)  Chs. 
The  uumoulded  salt — locally  termed  '  butter-salt ' — is  sent  away 
in  trucks,  Conili.  Mag.  (Sept.  1892)  264. 
2.  Phr.  ivorse  than  dirty  butter,  said  of  anything  disagree- 
able.   Oxf(A.P.) 

BUTTERY,  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  butt'rie.  1.  A 
butterfly. 

Kcd.  'Ilie  wild   bee  and  butt'rie,  Jamie   Effusions   (1849)   65. 
SIg.  Fergusson  Vill.  ("1893^  125. 
2.  Comb.  Buttery-Willie-Collie,  a  nickname  for  an  under- 
graduate of  Aberdeen  University.     Abd.  (A.W.) 

BUTTERY-TREE,  sb.    e.Yks.  (J.H.)     i.q.  Bour-tree. 

BUTTHORRAN,  s6.  I. Ma.  A  game  of '  hide-and-seek' 
played  round  stacks.     Cp.  Manx  thttrran,  a  stack. 

One  after  another,  laak  gels  playin'  at  But-thorran,  Rydings 
Tales  (1895)  30  ;  Brown  Yains  (1881)  73,  ed.  1889. 

BUTTOCK,  sb.  and  v.  Cum.  Wm.  Also  in  form 
buttick.  1.  sb.   A  wrestling  term  :  a  '  chip  '  in  which 

one  man  gets  his  buttock  under  that  of  his  opponent  and 
brings  him  over. 

Cum.  Here's  a  parlish  good  pleaace  for  ...  a  good  buttick, 
Sargisson  Joe  Scoap  (1881)  21.  Wm.  Ah  gat  t'buttock  in  an' 
whang'd  him  doon  (B.K.^. 

2.  V.  To  throw  in  wrestling  by  using  the  hip  or  buttock. 
Cum.  (H.W.) 

JBUTTON,  J/.  Irel.  In  phr.  to  have  one's  coai  buttoned  up 
behind,  to  look  like  a  fool. 

Hero  comes  Paddy  from  Cork  with  his  coat  buttoned  behind 
(G.M.H.V     Ant.  (S.A.B.) 

BUTTONS,  sb.pl.  Abd.  A  boys'  game;  see  below. 
See  also  Buttony. 

Buttons  was  no  less  popular  [than  'bools'J,  and  keen  contests, 
creating  great  interest,  engaged  attention  as  to  who,  from  20  or 
30  feet  distant,  would  pitch  their  buttons  nearest  the  '  mote,'  which 
was  a  little  piece  of  white  china  or  crockery  as  a  mark  to  be  aimed 


at — somewhat  similar  to  the  '  tee' in  the  game  of  bowls.  When 
all  the  pl.iyers  had  'pitched'  the  one  who  was  nearest  the 
mote  gathered  them  up,  and  shaking  them  in  his  closed  hands, 
threw  them  in  the  air,  and  as  they  shewed,  he  got  toll  from  those 
to  whom  they  belonged,  the  tails  were  taken  up,  and  the  next 
plaj-er  trcitcd  them  in  similar  fashion,  and  so  on,  till  they  were 
exhausted.  The  buttons  had  distinctive  names  and  values.  Figs 
were  vest  buttons,  chancers,  double  and  single,  were  gilt  coat 
buttons,  which  were  worn  on  blue  and  olive  green,  and  brown 
coats,  a  fashionable  dress  of  the  period  [1840-].  Bossies  were 
larger,  and  generally  the  cast-ofl's  of  military  or  naval  uniforms,  or 
livery  servants'  coats.  Four  figs  were  equal  in  value  to  i  chancer, 
and  2  chancers  to  one  bossie,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (May  2^,  loo^) 

BUTTRESS,  sb.     War.^ 

Now  rarely  used,  having  been  superseded  by  the  cutting  instru- 
ment which  is  drawn  over  the  hoof  instead  of  being  pushed  as 
the  buttress  was. 

BUTTS,  .sA.    Glo.  (H.S.H.)    i.q.  But(t,  s*.*  5. 

BUTTS,  sb.  pi.  Cai.'  Intimate  companions ;  used  of 
children.     Cf.  butty,  sb.' 

BUTTY,  sb.     Sc.  Lan.         1.  A  fellow  workman. 

Lnk.  Ane  boastit  ow-re  his  butties  a'  That  nane  wi'  him  could  big 
a  wa',  CoGHiLL  Poems  1 1890)  86. 

2.  Comp.  Butty-shop,  a  shop  belonging  to  the  proprietor 
or  overlooker  of  a  factory  or  coal-mine  where  goods  were 
formerly  given  on  account  of  wages.     s.Lan.' 

BUTTY,  adj.  s.Wor.  Near  the  '  butt '  or  root.  See 
But(t,  sb.' 

Thur's  a  smart  fur  ash  among  them  sticks,  an'  some  on  'cm  be 
butty  tough  pieces  (H.K.). 

BUY,  sb.     Irel.    A  purchase. 

What  doyou  thinkof  my  newbuy?  Lo;i^«aK'sil/fl55-.  (Mar.  1903) 
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BUZ,  sb.  Wm.  A  coach-builder  or  wheelwright's 
V-shaped  gouge  for  roughly  cutting  out  the  centre  of  the 
nave  of  a  wheel.     (J.M.) 

BUZ(Z,  v.^  3.    nw.Lin.  (E.P.) 

BUZZARD,  s6.i  1,  2.     War.^ 

BU ZZ  ART,  sb.  Lan.  A  term  of  familiarity  applied  to 
a  person  ;  lit.  a  large  moth. 

Now  then,  owd  buzzert,  where  arto?  Waugh  Heather  (ed. 
Milneri  II.  199.     s.Lan.'  He's  an  owd-fashin't  buzzart. 

IBUZZERT,  sb.     sw.Lan.  (H.M.)     Inferior  coal. 

+BUZZIES,  sb.  pi.  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Flies.    W.  &  J.  Gl.  (1873). 

iBUZZLE-HEAD,  sb.  e.An.  A  term  of  opprobrium. 
Prob.  a  corruption  of  Puzzle-head.' 

Nrf.  A  fule  wi  a  buzzle-hid  like  yars,  Cozens-Hardy  Broad 
Nrf.  I' 1893)  68.      e.An.' 

BUZZLING,  ppt.  adj.  Brks.  Of  plants,  Sec. :  strong- 
growing,  luxuriant,  healthy. 

A  penny  root  of  wild  honeysuckle  which,  planted  beside  his 
cottage  door,  speedily  becomes  'a  girt  buzzlin"  thing'  under  its 
changed  conditions  of  life,  Hayden  Koiiiid  our  Vill.  vigoi)  60. 

BUZZNACK,  56.  n.Yks.  An  old  organ,  out  of  order 
and  playing  badly.    (I.W.) 

BUZZNAPPER,  sb.  n.Yks.  A  cockroach.  (E.W.S.) 
JBUZZY-WITCH,  s6.  Suf.  A  cockchafer.  (M.E.R.) 
BY,  prep,   and   conj      Sc.   Irel.  Wm.   Yks.   Lan.  Oxf. 

1.  prep.  In  phr.  (i)  by  ocht,  by  any  conceivable  quantity  ; 
(2)  — o;/e'i //;;;<",  at  the  time  fixed;  (3)  —  random,  at  random; 
(4)  —  that,  thereabouts  ;  (5)  —  the  day,  by  natural  time; 
(6)  —  the  half,  half  as  much  again ;  (7)  —  zvhen,  by  the 
time  that. 

(i)  Sc.  (A.W.)  (2)  Wm.'  Mind  thou's  here  bi  thi  time.  (3,4') 
Sc.  (A.W.)  (5)  s.Lan.'  It's  hawve-past  two  bi  eawr  clock,  bu' 
it's  nobbut  a  quarter-past  bi  th'  day.  (6)  w.Yks.  '  Did  ta  goa  as 
far  as  t'biidge  ? '  '  Ay,  ah  went  farther  bi  t'hauf  i,J. H.W. ).  (7) 
Oxf.'  MS.  add. 

2.  Used  in  oaths  or  expletives. 

Ayr.  '  Be-go,  laddie  !' quo'  she,  'an'  thou's  nane  blate  for  thy 
years,' Service  A'o/«W»/<K  1 1890)  109.  Lnk.  Graham  U'nliiigs 
(iSSs")  II.  51.      n.Yks.  By  Jings  iJ.W..     s.Lan.' 

3.  With  regard  to.  Ant.  (S.A.B.)  4.  Of  time:  during, 
in  the  space  of.     ib.        5.  conj.   Nevertheless,     ib. 

JBY,  V.    e.Lan.',  Stf.'    Also  written  bey  e.Lan.'    To 
hush  to  sleep. 
JBY,  prep.     Nhb.'    In  form  bin  before  vowels. 
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BYACH, /«/.  Cai.>  [bjax-l   A  meaningless  exclamation. 

'  Weel,  byach,'  'Ye  see,  byach,'  '  Yes,  byach,'  &c. 

BYACKSIT,  adj.     Sh.I.     Contemptible.     See  Byack. 

Robbie  wis  a  peerie  byacksit  objec,  Clark  Notiliern  Gleams 
(1898)  55- 

BY(E,  adj.  and  adv.  Sc.  Pern.  1.  adj.  and  adv.  In 
comb,  (i)  By-blow,  an  illegitimate  child  ;  (2)  -board,  aside- 
table  ;  (3)  -hours,  time  not  allotted  to  regular  work ;  over- 
time ;  (4)  -passing,  in  passing  by;  (5)  -set,  a  substitute; 
(6)  -stand,  a  stand-by. 

(i)  Sc.  Wha  now  will  our  by  blows  provide,  Pennecuik  Coll. 
(1756)  44,  ed.  1787.  (2)  Abd.  The  Kirk  is  taking  the  armedchair 
and  the  table-head  in  Scotland,  and  God  is  set  down  at  the  by -board, 
CoBBAH  Augel  0/ Cot't.  (1898)  139.  (3)  Sc.  (Jam.),  Cai.i  (4) 
s.Pem.  He  telt  it  me  now  just,  by-passing.  Call  me  by-passing, 
will  you?  (M.S.C.)  15.  Ayr.  (Jam.)  (61  Sc.  (A.W.1 
2.  adv.   In  phr.  to  lay  by,  to  finish  work.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

EYELESS,  adv.     Ayr.     Unusually,  extraordinarily. 

Ye've  been  bj'eless  thrang  wi'  the  Holy  Bulk,  Ochiltree  Out 
of  Shiotid  (1897)  22. 

BY-FALL,  sb.  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  The  outlet  of  an 
artificial  race  leading  from  a  mill-dam,  provided  with 
a  sluice  to  regulate  the  water  flowing  through  the  race  to 
the  mill. 

BYHOLT,  sb.  s.Pem.  (M.S.C.)  Land  rented  by  the 
year,  with  no  house  attached ;  also  used  atlrib. 

Yon's  by-holt  land,  and  not  belonging  to  the  farm  ;  by-holt's 


handy,  but  the  land  is  never  of  much  account  except  the  landlord 
looks  to  keeping  it  in  good  heart. 

BYKAT,  sb.     Obs.    Ags.  (Jam.)    A  male  salmon. 

BYKE,  sb.     Sc.     The  nose  ;  '  beak.' 

On  keen  cold  days  they  say  the  wind  blaws  '  snell,'  And  when 
they  wipe  their  nose  they  'dicht'  their  '  byke,'  Lei&hton  IVds. 
(iSeg")  6. 

BYKE,  V.     Obs.     Gall.     To  whine  ;  to  weep  and  sob. 

Which  makes  me  lie,  and  sab,  and  byke  For  Robbin  Bell  and 
Robbin  Bee,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  411,  ed.  1876  ;  ib.   105. 

BYLE,  sb.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

XBYhE'ER,  adv.  Som.Cor.  Just  now  ;  lately  ;  a  little 
while  ago. 

Som.  Hume  Siibsecivae  (1777)  71.  Som.,  Cor.  Grose  (1790)  MS. 
add.  (H.\ 

BYNALL,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  tall,  lame  man.  Mac- 
taggart Encvcl.  (1824). 

BYOUTOUR,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form 
bootyer(t.     A  gormandizer ;  a  glutton. 

BYSENFUL,  adj.     Obs.     Rxb.  (Jam.)     Disgusting. 

BYSENLESS,  adj.  Obs.  Cld.  (Jam.)  Worthless; 
shameless. 

BYSFUL,  flfl^'.     Cum."     Full  of  vice  or  mischief. 

tBYSTART,  sb.  Sc.  A  bastard  ;  also  in  coiitb.  Bystart- 
born. 

Lnk.  Graham  Writings  (1883)  H.  11.  Gall.  The'  bystart  born, 
that's  nought  to  me,  Lauderdale  Poems  (1796)  9. 


CAAK,  V.  Cai.^  [kak.]  To  cackle  as  a  hen ;  to  talk 
clamorously. 

CAA-TEE,  sb.    Cai.'    A  great  disturbance. 

CAB,  V.  n.Ir.  To  hit  on  the  head  with  the  knuckles. 
(C.A.W.) 

CAB,  V.    Dev.    To  make  sticky.    See  Cab,  56.' 

Taint  no  use  cabbin'  Ian'.  Yuu  won't  never  get  it  plum.  Ford 
Larramys  1 1897)  loi. 

CAB,  V.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  In  phr.  go  cab,  an  imprecation. 
Cf.  scab,  v.^ 

CABAL,  sb.     s.Lan.'    A  heated  argument. 

CABALLABALL,  sb.  Obs.  Sus.  A  kind  of  iron- 
stone.    Agric.  Stirv.  (1793-1813)  13. 

CABBER,  sb.     Cai.'     An  old  lean  horse. 

CABBOR,  sb.     Lakel.2     Useless  rubbish. 

CABE,  sb.     Sh.I.     [keb.]     A  thole. 

Da  tow  began  ta  snore  heavy  upo'  da  cabe,  Stewart  Tales 
(1892)  104. 

CABEL,  see  Cavel,  sb.^ 

CABELOW,  sb.     Obs.    Abd.     See  below. 

Neptune,  who  was  never  sparing  With  cabelow  and  good  Lewes 
herring,  Meston  Poet.  Wis.  (1723)  134,  6th  ed. 

CABSHA,  see  Scabskew. 

CABSOW,  sb.  n.Lin.  The  game  of  '  scabskew'  (q.v.). 
Flk-Loie  (Dec.  1896)  345  ;  N.&^Q.  (1895)  8th  S.  viii.  446. 

CACHOT,  sb.    Obs.    Dev.    A  prison. 

At  one  corner  of  the  yard  an  empty  cachot  stood — a  building 
low  and  squat,  with  barred  windows  and  heavy  door.  Into  this, 
when  it  was  not  occupied  by  a  refractory  sailor  or  soldier,  the 
country  people  went  with  their  boards  and  baskets,  for  they  were 
usually  stored  there  between  market  days.  After  the  folk  had 
sold  all  their  goods,  they  removed  their  stalls  to  the  cachot  and 
then  departed,  Pall  Mall  Mag.  (Dec.  1902I  454. 

CACK-FROST,  sb.  s.Lin.  A  mild  frost  with  thick 
rime,  presaging  thaw  and  rain.     (T.H.R.) 

CACKTY,  sb.  Pem.  A  soft,  cowardly  fellow.  (J.S.O.T.) 
JCADDLE,  sb.    Sc.     A  set  of  four  applied  to  cherry- 
stones in  the  game  of  '  cherry-pit '  or  '  papes  ' ;  used  also 
of  a  couple  of  cherry-stones. 

se.Sc.  When  boys  are  playing  this  game  they  count  their  cherry- 
stones or  '  papes '  by  fours,  each  quartette  being  known  as  a 
'caddie.'  Thus,  one  boy  will  ask  another,  'How  many  caddie 
have  you  1 '   and  the  answer  might  be  '  Thirteen  and  a  half  or 


'  Twelve  caddie  and  three'  (D.M.R.).  Edb.  About  Portobello,  the 
forfeits  in  games  were  always  paid  in  cherry  stones,  which  were 
counted  not  singly  but  in  pairs  or  '  caddels.'  The  boy  who  lost 
was  mulcted  in  so  many  '  caddels  o'  pips.'  My  informant  never 
heard  the  word  used  except  in  respect  of  pips  (W.A.C.). 

CADDLE,  v.  and  adj.    Lnk.      1.  v.  To  move  violently. 

His  wame  caddlcd  like  onny  mill  trows,  and  on  his  puddings 
crockit  Hke  a  wheen  paddocks  in  a  pool,  Graham  IVritiitgs  (1883) 
n.  58. 
2.  adj.  In  a  disordered  mass. 

Tom  slips  out  and  mounts  the  [egg-]  cadger's  horse,  and  puts 
a  foot  in  each  creel,  and  made  the  eggs  all  caddie,  and  then  he 
dismounted  and  ran,  ib.  70. 

CADDLER,  sb.  Cor.^  One  who  potters  about  a  house. 
See  Caddie,  sb.^ 

CADDY-WEAVERS,  si./-/.  s.Lan.'    Gnats  ;  ephemera. 

CADE,  sb.  Ess.  A  faggot.  Traits.  Anh.  Soc.  (1863) 
II.  183. 

CADGELL,  V.     Obs.    Gall.    To  carry  roughly. 

A  person  having  got  a  rough  ride  is  said  to  have  been  cadgell'd, 
Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824). 

CADGER,  sb.  se.Lin.  A  butcher  who  sells  diseased 
meat.    (J.T.B.)    Cf.  cad,  sb.^ 

CADIS,  V.  Dmb.  To  apply  lint  to  a  wound,  i.q. 
Caddis,  si.' 

To  scrape  auld  sarks  to  cadis  sic  a  sair,  Salmon  Gowodean 
(18881  9. 

CADISH,  adj.  Obs.  ne.Yks.  Gentle.  Marshall 
Rin:  Ecoii.  (1796)  II.  210.    See  Cade,  sb.° 

CADLING,  />/>/.  adj.  Som.  Insignificant,  (M.A.R.) 
Cf.  caddling. 

CADMAN,  sb.  ne.Lin.  A  butcher  who  sells  diseased 
meat.     (E.S.)    See  Cad,  s6.« 

CADY,  sb.    n.Ir.    [ki'di.]    A  stout  boy. 

Handed  that  same  till  the  Cady  for  waddin".  Lays  and  Leg. 
(1884)  87. 

CAEW,  V.    Sc.     To  knead  dough  ;  to  mix  clay,  &c. 

'Ye're  like  a  louse,  a  midge,  or  a  fly,  caewin'amo' tar.'  Usually 
a  reproof  to  a  lazy  workman  (G.  W.). 

CAFF,  v.  and  sb.  Pem.  1.  v.  To  entangle.  Cf. 
cafBe,  v.'^ 

s.Pem.  You  have  gone  and  calVcd  it  shocking  (M.S.C). 
2.  sb.   A  tangle.    (J.S.O.T.),  s.Pem.  (M.S.C.) 
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CAGHAND,  sb.  Stf.  The  left  hand.  Chronicle  (Oct. 
25,  1901 ).     Cr.  keck,  adj} 

CAGMIRE,  s6.     n.Yks.    Human  ordure.     (I.W.) 

CAHEE,  s6.  Cum.  A  noisy  and  rather  rough  jollifica- 
tion.   (E.W.P.)    See  Caheeing. 

CAIK,  sb.  So.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  stitch,  a  sharp  pain  in  the  side. 

CAIKAL,  sb.  Cai.'  Also  in  comp.  Eating-caikal ;  see 
below. 

Those  havinga  depraved  desire  for  frequent  eating  were  supposed 
to  have  an  intestinal  worm  wliich  caused  the  desire.  To  have  an 
eatan-caikal  in  one's  wame. 

CAILLAGH,  sb.  I. Ma.  A  witch;  a  hag.  i.q.  Call- 
leach.         That  ould  caillagh  dhu.  Brown  Manx  U'ilch  ( 1889)  108. 

CAINANDABEL,  si.  w.Dur.'  The  pig-nut,  5?(wmw; 
fle.xttosum. 

If  a  root  of  the  pig-nut  is  dug  up  and  the  tubers  placed  in  water, 
last  year's  tuber  will  float  and  this  year's  tuber  will  sink.  The 
tuber  that  swims  is  Abel,  the  one  that  sinks,  Cain. 

CAIR,  sb.     I. Ma.     Property. 

Cair  '  cair  !  says  Billy,  Brown  Maii.x  Witch  (1889)  29. 

CAIRD,  si.  Cai.'  A  rude,  scolding  person.  See  Card, 
sb}  6. 

CAKER,  sb.  Frf.  Fif.  A  blow  fiom  the  'tawse'  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand.     Glasgow  Herald  (Sept.  21,  1899*. 

CAKESTALL,  s6.  Nrf.  A  wonder;  a  matter  beyond 
comprehension. 

And  so  we  were  imprisoned,  waiting  for  a  flowing  tide.  .  .  '  It's 
out  of  my  latitude  altogether,'  said  Jim.  '  It's  a  cakestall,'  Emer- 
son Lagoons  (1892)  69,  ed.  1896. 

CALEY,  sb.  Heb.  Gossip,  chat.  Smith  Lewsiaita 
(1875)  130.     i.q.  Cailey. 

CALF,  sb.  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  In  comb,  (i)  Calf- 
drukken,  as  fond  as  calves  of  drinking  milk ;  (2)  -garth, 
a  birthplace  ;  the  place  where  one's  forefathers  dwelt ; 
(3)  -hole,  the  gallery  at  the  back  of  a  chapel ;  (4)  -nope, 
a  rough  blow  ;  (5)  -reed,  rennet ;  (6)  -stick,  a  staff  used 
for  driving  calves  or  sheep. 

(i)  Sh.I.  As  mylk  an'  waiter  laek  as  if  dey'd  been  calf-drukken 
apo' fresh  blaedik.  SA.  Neivs  (May  19,  1900).  (2)  Ciim.  (J.Ar.) 
(3)  w.Yks.  (S.P.U.)  (4)  Lakel. 2  (5)  Gall.  Mactaggart  fHO'f'- 
(.i824\     (6^  s.Lan.i 

CALFISH,  rtrfy.     Hrt.     Foolish.     (E.S.F.) 

CALF-OF-HAY,  sb.  Ken.  A  stack  cut  through  one 
corner  from  top  to  bottom.    (G.B.)    Cf.  caff,  sA.' 

CALL,  v.^  and  sb.    Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and   Eng. 

1.  V.  In  phr.  (i)  call  »ie  to  you,  the  heart's-ease,  Viola 
tricolor;  (2)  —  home,  to  publish  the  banns  ;  (3)  —  on,  to 
receive  sick  pay  from  one's  club  ;  (4)  —  out,  to  dislocate  ; 
(5)  —  over,  to  abuse  ;  (6)  ^  round,  to  circulate  ;  (7)  —  a 
sale,  to  sell  by  auction  ;  (8)  —  up,  see  (2). 

(0  Lnk.  Patrick  Plants  (1831)  124.  (2)  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 
(3)  Ess.  BuRMESTER  Lott's  Alice  (1901)  no.  (4)  Abd.  He  had 
heard  of  people  being  '  ca'd  oot  o'  the  shoother,  and  being  ruggit 
in  again,'  W.  Watson  Aiilil  Lang  Syne  (1903')  68.  {^^  Ess. 
Burmester  Lott's  Alice  (1901)  62.  (6)  Slg.  For  an  hour,  or  may 
be  twa.  We'll  ca' the  bicker  round,  Wyse  Sni;s.  (1829)  III.  275. 
(7)  Cum.*     (8)  s.Lan.i 

2.  To  cry  out,  complain.  Wfti.*  3.  To  cry  wares  for 
sale  in  a  street.  s.Lan.'  4.  To  publish  the  banns  of 
marriage,    ib.        5.  To  sound  as  a  stream. 

Wm.^  T'wedder's  gaan  to  change;  t'beck  caws  belaa. 

6.  sb.  In  phr.  (i)  to  get  a  call,  to  receive  an  invitation  ; 
(2)  to  give  — ,  to  invite  a  minister  to  the  charge  of  a 
congregation. 

(i)  Abd.  Macdonald  Malcolm  (1875)  II.  57.     (2)  Sc.  (A.W.) 

7.  The  noise  produced  by  the  leakage  of  air  through  an 
airway  that  is  too  small.    Cum.*        8.  A  drove  of  sheep. 

Sh.I.   He  didna  get  da  hog,  bit  he  took  up  ower  da  hill      Sae 
Arty  tought  he  wid  be  gaen  wi'  da  rest  o'  da  caa,  an'  sae  he  wis, 
S/i.  Ne-Ms  (July  31,  1897). 
9.  A  drive. 

Abd.  Hae  a  caw  throu'  the  Sessions-buik,  Macdonald  R.  Fal- 
coner {1868)  309. 

JCALL,  V.    Sur.    In  phr.  to  call  to,  to  be  aware  of. 

'  I  ain't  called  to't,'  in  answer  to  the  question  '  Have  you  heard 
anything  of  the  hounds  1'  ^T-S.C.) 


CALL,  adj.    Cum.    [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 

?  Callow. 

.Sin  call  wee  things  we  claver'd  owr  yon  steel,  Relph  Misc. 
Poems  (1747)  14. 

CALLEDIN-O'-THE-BLADE,  56.   Obs.   Gall.     A  slight 

rain  by  which  the  blades  of  grass  were  cooled  and  re- 
freshed.    Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 
CALLER-OFF,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  railway  official ;  see  below. 

A  railway  employe  whose  duties  are  to  call  out  the  marks  and 
numbers  whereby  goods  are  distinguished,  so  that  they  may  be 
correctly  checked  with  the  entries  on  consignment  notes  and 
invoices,  Bradford  Obs.  (Feb.  13,  1897). 

CALLET,  s6.>  and  v.  Lakel.  Also  written  callat 
Lakel.^;   callot    Wm.'  1.  sb.  A   worthless  woman. 

Wm.'        2.  A  gossip  ;  a  woman  given  to  idle  talk.     ib. 
3.  V.    To  gossip.     Lakel.*,  Wm.' 

CALLIFUDGE,  v.  and  sb.  Lakel.  Lan.  Also  in  forms 
callifooagle,  collifooagle.  1.  v.  To  cheat,  deceive  ;  to 
plot  a  mischief.  Lakei.^,  s.Lan.'  2.  s6.  A  trick,  hoax, 
swindle.    s.Lan.' 

CALLING-SHOP,  sb.  s.Lan.'  In  form  co'in-.  A 
public-house  used  as  a  place  of  call.    See  Call,  v.'^ 

CALLION,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  Anything  old  and  ugly. 
Mactaggart  ^^Q'c/.  (1824). 

CALLIS,  s6.2  War.  Won  Oxf.  Also  written  calls 
Oxf.  1.  A  calcareous  deposit.  Wor.  (E.S.)  %  Comp. 
Callis-sand,  sand  for  scouring. 

War.3  Oxf.  Calls  sand,  famous  for  cleaning  pewter,  found  at 
Kingham,  Henderson  Three  Centuries  in  N.  O.xf.  (1902). 

CALLOO,  sb.  Nrf.  The  curlew,  Numeiiius  arquata. 
Emerson  Birds,  &-'c.  (ed.  1895)  304. 

CALLUS,  V.  and  adj.  War.  Wor.  1.  v.  With  up : 
to  swell  up  ;  see  below. 

'  My   eye  is  callused  up.'     Inflamed  eyelids  much  swollen  and 
inclining  to  close  with  drying  moisture.     This  use  of  the  word  is 
heard  in  hospitals  (G.S.). 
2.  adj.   In  phr.  to  go  callus,  to  congeal. 

The  oil  has  gone  callus,  ib. 

CALM,  sb.      Dev.     [kam.]     The  subsoil.     (C.W.D.) 

CALVERT-SALMON,  sb.  Obs.  Wor.  Glo.  Also  in 
form  colvert-.  A  salmon  recently  caught  and  still  warm. 
Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (H.t     Cf.  colver. 

CAM,  sb.^  Cai.'  Also  in  form  caim.  A  small  penin- 
sula terminating  on  the  beach,  and  connected  with  the 
cliff  by  a  narrow,  low  isthmus. 

CAMBUSLANGMARBLE,  sb.  Lnk.  A  calcareous 
stratum. 

In  the  parishes  of  Rutherglen  and  Cambuslang,  there  is  a  cal- 
careous stratum,  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  name  of 
Cambuslang  Marble.  .  .  The  prevailing  colour  is  a  darkish  grey, 
sometimes  inclining  to  red,  and  waved  with  spots  of  white  .  .  . 
produced  by  a  bivalve  shell,  Patrick  Plants  (1881)  Introd.  i8. 

XCAMDOOTSHIE,  adj.  Per.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to 
our  correspondents.]    Sagacious. 

CAMMAG,  adj.  I.Ma.  Crooked,  twisted,  i.q.  Cam- 
mock,  sb.'^ 

Any  lame  person  is  said  to  have  a  cammag  leg.  '  Don't  gis'e  any- 
thing to  that  man  with  thecamraagleg  that  comes  round  begging' 
(S.M.\ 

CAMP-BED,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  bed  with  curtains  to  close 
it  completely.    (J.T.) 

CAMPERDO^WN,  sb.  Obs.  Cum.*  Also  in  form 
campers.  A  thin  cotton  blue-and-white  check  made  in 
lengths  of  twenty-four  yards. 

CAMPLE,  sb.  s.Lan.'  A  gossiping  conversation. 
See  Cample,  v.'  Hence  Campling,  ppl.  adj.  gossiping, 
talkative. 

CAMPY,  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  1.  adj.  Spirited.  Obs. 
Rxb.  (Jam.)  2.  sb.  A  smart  young  fellow.  Guid  Sc. 
Diet.  (1895  >. 

CAMSTARICAL,  <7rf/.     Mry.    'Camsteery.' 

Those  days  o'  ruggin'  an'  reivin',  When  ilka  camstarical  chap 
Would  draw  out  anither  man's  scantack.  Hay  Lintie  (1851)  24. 

CAN,  sb}  Stf.  A  pot  made  of  china  or  earthenware. 
(M.F.) 
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CANAPSHUS,  arf/.    Cum.*    [kana-pjss.]    Ill-tempered, 

captious. 

CANARY-BIRD,  5/;.  s.Wor.  A  jocular  term  for  a 
large  jar  for  cider.    (H.K.) 

CANARY-FIT,  sb.     s.Lan.'     Sham  hysterics. 

CANCER,  sb.    ne.Sc.    The  burying  beetle. 

[So  called]  from  the  belief  that  its  bite  produces  that  terrible 
disease,  Gregor  Flk-Lore  (1881)  147. 

CANCH,  sb.     Rnf.     Cf.  canch,  3. 

3  roods,  27  falls  and  a  canch  next  Park  Wyke,  i  acre  10  falls, 
Hector  Judicial  Records  (1876'!  323. 

CANDLE,  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  Wal.  Also  in  form  kennel 
s.Lan.'  In  comb,  (i)  Candle-at-the-nose,  mucus  hanging 
down  ;  (2)  -coal,  coal  that  burns  with  a  bright  flame  ;  (3) 
■dance,  see  below  ;  (4)  -snot,  the  wick  of  a  candle. 

(i)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (2)  s.Lan.i  (3)  s.Wal.  Jacob  the  miller  is 
going  to  ask  Neddy  '  Pandy '  to  dance  the  candle  dance,  and 
Robin  Davies  the  sailor  will  play  the  fiddle  for  him.  Hast  ever 
seen  the  candle  dance?  .  .  'Tis  gone  out  of  fashion  long  ago,  but 
Jacob  the  miller  likes  to  keep  up  the  old  ways,  Raine  Gartlwtven 
(igooi  119;  Ann  placed  six  lighted  candles  on  the  floor — four  in 
the  centre  and  one  at  each  end,  with  space  enough  between  them 
for  the  figures  of  the  dance.  .  .  At  last,  with  a  trick  of  his  feet 
he  extinguished  every  light,  ib.  141-2.     (4)  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

CANDLEMAS,  sb.     War.^  s.Wor.  (H.K.) 

CANDLESTICK,  sb.  Irel.  Lakel.  Lan.  Dev.  1.  The 
child  who  stands  or  sits  on  the  centre  of  a  see-saw,  to 
steady  the  plank.  Uls.  Northern  IVIiig  (May  8,  1901). 
s.Lan.'      2.  pi.  The  herb  Robert,  Geraiiium  Robertianum. 

Dev.  The  resemblance  to  candlesticks  is  striking  when  you  see 
the  pistils  with  the  surrounding  sepals  when  the  petals  have  fallen 
off.  Reports  Provinc.  (1897). 

3.  The  garden  cowslip.    Lakel.  (B.K.) 
CANDLESTY,  adv.     Dev.    Secretly;  a  corruption  of 

'clandestinely.' 

He  creep'd  along  so  candlesty,  Reports  Provuic.  (1884^  14. 

JCANDLING,  sb.  Dial,  unknown.  A  feast  on  the  eve 
of  Candlemas  Day. 

A  supper  given  in  some  parts  by  landlords  of  ale-houses  to 
their  customers  on  the  eve  of  Candlemas  Day.  Part  of  it  is  a 
pie,  thence  call'd  a  Candling  Pie,  Grose  1,1790)  MS.  add.  (H.) 

CANDY,  sb.     Abd.  (A.W.)     Glue. 

CANGLE,  t'.=     Oxf.  (A.P.) 

CANK,  D.>,  sb.'^  and  int.  Yks.  I. Ma.  Wor.  Also  in  form 
conk  Yks.        1.  v.  To  cackle  as  geese.    s.Wor.  (H.K.) 

2.  To  gabble,  chatter,     ib.        3.  sb.  pi.   Chatter. 

Yks.  Well !  yo'  lasses  will  have  your  conks,  G.askell  Sylvia 
(1863^  58,  ed.  1874. 

4.  int.  The  note  of  the  goose. 

I.  Ma.  '  Kank,  kank,'  says  the  goose,  Brown  Doctor  (1887'  155. 

CANKER,  sb.^  and  v.     Sc.  Cum.  Oxf.         1.  sb.    Rust. 

Oxf.*  MS.  add.  2.  A  sore  caused  by  verdigris,     ib. 

3.  Ill-temper.    Cum.*      4.  v.  Of  plants  :   to  be  covered 
with  blight. 

Sc.  (A.W.)  Abd.  Th'  necps  are  some  stiff,  bit  aw  think 
they'll  come  t'  b'  a  fair  crap  gin  they  dinna  canker  ower  sair.  .  . 
Aw  wis  noticin'  some  neep  cankerin'  most  terrible  ae  day,  Abd. 
Wkly.  Free  Press  (Aug.  22,  I903\ 

CANKERED-WATER,  sb.  Cum.*  Drainage  water 
coloured  with  iron, 

CANKLING,  ppl.  adj.  Lnk.  Quarrelsome,  wrangling. 
Cf.  cangle,  v.^ 

Heed  not  yon  ootside  cankling  crew  That's  plotting  a'  the- 
gither.  Hunter  Poems  (1884)  29. 

CANLIE,  sb.     Crk.    Gomme  Games  (189O)  II.  409. 

CANNA-DOWN,  sb.  Ags.  (Jam.)  The  cotton-grass, 
Eriophoriim  va^inaliim.     i.  q.  Canna(ch. 

tCANNECA,  56.     Fif.  (G.W.)    The  wood-worm. 

XCANNEL,  sb.  Brks.  [Not  known  to  our  other 
correspondents.]  1.  A  stickleback.  (W.H.Y.)  2.  A 
tadpole,    ib. 

CANNIE,  sb.    Sh.I.    A  kind  of '  locker '  in  a  boat. 

Jimp  i'  da  cannie,  Lowric,  afore  ye  rin  da  cappie,  an'  gie  wis 
da  compass,  Sti,  News  (Apr.  23,  1898  . 

CANNOCK,  sb.  Wor.  [kanak.]  A  subscription  for 
liquor  to  be  consumed  in  common. 

'  I-ct's  han  acannuck.'     This  is  an  invitation  to  the  assembled 


company  to  subscribe  or,  as  it  is  described  to  me,  '  to  club  together' 
for  the  purchase  of  drink  to  be  consumed  by  those  present  i^E.S.). 

Hence  Cannocking,  prp.  having  a  '  cannock.'     //). 

CANNON,  sb.  Obs.  Glo.  A  stonemason's  term : 
a  high  but  not  wide  block  of  stone.     (E.W.P.) 

ICANNON,  56.     Cor.     A  disease  of  the  eye. 

To  remove  specks  from  the  cornea  (which,  in  the  dialect  of 
the  country,  are  called  cannons  1),  Hunt  Pop.  Roiii.  IV.  Eiig. 
(1865)  407, ed.  1896.  ['O  Lord,  let  notthyservant'seyes  in  torment 
bide,  but  send  the  cannon  out  of .  .  .  eyes,'  Sunday  Mag.  (Apr. 
189s)  243.] 

CANNY,  sb.  w.Yks.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.] In  phr.  to  be  at  lang  canny,  to  be  distressed  for 
want  of  food.         '  I's  at  lang  canny  for  summat  to  itt.' 

JCANNYGOSHAN,  sb.  Lth.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]  One  who  dwells  in  the  Canongate, 
Edinburgh. 

Green's  the  sod  that  haps  the  grave  0'  mony  a  Cannygoshan, 
Smith  Merry  Bridal  (1866)  38. 

CANOKES,  sb.  pi.     I. Ma.    A  marble-playing  term. 
He'd  play  with  us  to  . . .  tops  and  marbles  .  . .  and  knuckle  down, 
and  take  his  canokes.  Brown  Yarns  (1881")  73,  ed.  1889. 

CANT,  I/.' and  i-6.'  Not.  \.  v.  To  humour  or  indulge 
a  child.  s.Not.  (J.P.K.)  2.  si.  An  over-indulged  child  ; 
a  pet. 

Not.  Nay,  my  little  cant,  for  one  to  cry  and  the  tother  not  to 
cry's  no  company  at  all.  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  278. 

CANT,  sb.^  and  v.^  Gall.  Pern.  1.  sb.  A  little  rise 
of  rocky  ground  in  a  highway.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
(1824).  2.  V.  To   move  or  tilt  to  one    side.      Pem. 

(J.S.O.T.) 

CANT,  sb.*  Pem.  Mid.  1.  A  strip  of  land  running 
from  one  end  of  a  tield  to  the  other. 

w.  Mid.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  the  term  is  only  used  in  cutting 
corn  by  hand,  when  the  reaper  works  forwards  and  b.ickvvards 
across  his  cant,  at  every  return   obtaining  half  a  sheaf  of  corn 
(W.P.M.). 
2.  A  wedge  of  cheese.    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

tCANTATION,  sb.    Frf.    Talk,  conversation. 

Ae  Sunny  morn'  for  recreation  Twa  hats  began  a  slow  cantation, 
They  frae  a  shelf  began  to  claver,  Morison  Poems  (1790)  i. 

CANTERBURY,  s6.  Yks.  Ken.  In  cowZi.  (i)  Canter- 
bury Jacks,  the  wild  hop,  Bryonia  dioica.  Ken.  (P.M.); 
—  nonsuch,  a  kind  of  apple.     w.Yks.''  (s.v.  Nonsuch). 

CANTING,  sb.  se.Sc.  A  sale  by  auction.  Donaldson 
Poems  (1809)  209.     See  Cant,  sb? 

CANTLE,5Z>.'  n.Cy.  Cum.  Wor.  A  share,  division,  part. 

n.Cy.  (J.L.  1783"),  Cuiu."  s.Wor.  'Em  fetched  th'  owld  cider- 
mill  from  Abbit  s  'ood  ov  a  timber-wagon,  a  cantle  at  a  time  like; 
a  maade  three  journej'S  on  it  (H.K.). 

CANTLET,  s6.   w.Yks.   A  small  piece.   See  Cantle,  s6.' 

A  cantlet  of  cold  custard-pudding,  Bronte  Slu'rlev  1  1849")  472. 

ICANTLINGSTONE,  sb.  Shr.  ?A  rocking-stone. 
A^.  &^  O.  (1887)  7th  S.  iv.  109,  258. 

CANTRIP,  sb.  Cum.  Lin.  1.  A  trick  ;  an  escapade. 
ne.Lin.  (E.S.)        2.  A  rollicking  fellow.    Cum.* 

CAP,  V.'  Sc.  (A.W.)  To  confer  a  degree  at  a  Scotch 
University. 

CAP,!'.     Ess.  (H.H.M.)     To  toss.     i.q.  Kep,  i/. 

JCAPELTHWAITE,  sb.  Wm.  Yks.  [Not  known  to 
our  correspondents.]  A  well-disposed  sprite  or  hobgoblin 
in  the  shape  of  a  quadruped,  gen.  a  dog. 

A  man  of  the  neighbourhood  persistently  assured  his  wife  that 
he  had  met  the  Capelthwaite,  Henderson  Flk-Lore  (1879)  vii. 

CAPER,  sb.^    I. Ma.    An  absurd  idea. 

Whatever  capers  were  they  takin,  Brown  Yams  (1881)  157, 
ed.  1889. 

CAPER-COUSINS,  s6.  ^/.  s.Lan.>  Great  friends.  Cf. 
cater-cousins. 

CAPERILLA,  s6.  Obs.  n.Sc.  The  heath  pea,  Oroiws 
tiiberosus.     Patrick  Plants  (1831)  283.     See  Caperoiles. 

CAPITAL  WELL,  phr.    War.^ 

ICAPOOCH,  adv.  Dev.  [Not  known  to  oitr  corre- 
spondents.]    In  phr.  to  go  capooch,  to  collapse,  die. 

That  child  is  going  capooch  [dying\  The  boy  made  the  paper- 
bag  go  capooch  [burst  wilh  a  bang].  Reports  Provinc.  (1881  i  10. 

[Prob.  a  foreign  phrase  introd.  by  sailors.    Cp.  LG. 
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kapiill  {kapimt)  gadn,  to  die  (Berghaus)  ;  Bremen  dial. 
lie  is  kaput,  'esist  aus  init  iliin'  {Wlb.).  See  Sanders 
(s.  V.  Kapiit).] 

CAPPEL,  sb.    n.Ir.    A  mare. 

He  got  a  young  horse  that  could  fly  like  the  wind,  An'  lave 
Leitrim's  best  cappel  or  garron  behind,  /.nv-;  ami  Lrg.  (1884)  19. 

CAPPELL,!^.  s.Lan.'  To  beat, '  leatlier.'  Cf.  capel,  sA." 

CAPPER,  sZ>.'  1.  Sc.  (A.W.)  Dev.  Reports  Proviiic. 
(1897). 

CAPPID,  ppt.  ad/.    Cai.'    Fickle,  whimsical,  unstable. 

CAPPIE  OUT, //(>-.     Oils.    Sc.     Deep  drinking. 

Bnff.  In  Enbi'ugh  Town,  the  wale  o'  towns,  For  cappie  out  an' 
funny  lowns,  Taylor  Poems  (1787I  173. 

CAPPIN(G,  sb.  1.    Gall.  Yks.  Pem.  Bdf. 

Gall.  MACTAGGART£(io'(r/.(i824^.  n.YkE.(I.W.),Peni.(I.S.O.T.'l, 
Bdf.  (J.W.B.) 

CAP-SCREEN,  sb.  s.Lan.'  The  frill  or  border  round 
a  woman's  cap. 

CAP-STRIDE,  V.  Lnk.  Fig.  To  cheat.  See  Cap, 
sb.'  2  (4). 

Never  a  ane  wad  do  well  that  cap-strided  the  kirk,  Graham 
Wrilings  (1883)  H.  59. 

CAR,  sA.'  Cum.  Lin.  1.  In  coutp.  (i)  Car-heck,  the 
board  closing  the  back  of  a  cart.  Cum.'' ;  (2)  -linimer,  the 
shaft  of  a  cart.  ib.  2.  Obs.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle 
with  the  seats  parallel  with  the  wheels.     Lin.  (E.P.) 

:CARAVASSING,piO/.rtf^'.  Obsol.  m.Lin.  Restless, 
wandering.    (T.H.R.) 

tCARB,  s6.*  Cld.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   A  raw-boned,  loquacious  woman. 

CARBLING,  ppl.  adj.  and  vbl.  sb.  Sc.  1.  ppl.  adj. 
Captious.    See  Carb. 

Abd.    (G.C.)     Fif.    lU-natured,    carblin',  back-biting,    fashious, 
greedy  auld  carle,  Heddle  Marget  (1899)  60. 
2.  vbl.  sb.  A  wrangling. 

Fif.  A  hurdy-gurdy  had  been  known  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
'Garbling'  of  two  of  the  most  fluent  housewives  in  the  village, 
Setoun  Skipper  of  Bariioaig  (1901)  127. 

CARDER,  sb.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

CARDING,  vbl.  sb.    Sc.  (A.W.),  s.Lan.' 

CARE,  sA.2  and  v.  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  War.  1.  sb.  In 
phr.  to  take  care  of,  to  refuse. 

Abd.  A  boy  was  asked  a  question.  He  refused  to  answer,  saying, 
afterwards,  '  I'm  thinkin'  I  took  care  o'  her'  [I  refused  to  answer 
her].  A  man  asks  the  loan  of  money  and  is  told,  'I'll  tak  care  o' 
ye  '  [I  refuse  to  lend  it]  (G.W.). 
2.  V.  To  be  afraid  of.  War.*  3.  With  the  neg. :  to 
make  no  objection.    Cum.*,  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

CAREERING,  adv.  Sc.  Swiftly,  cheerfully.  Guid 
Sc.Dict.  (1895). 

CARE-WEEDS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  Mourning  garments. 
Ciiid  Sc.  Diet.  (1895). 

CARFUFFLE,  sb.  Lnk.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a 
person. 

Ben'-Ieather  Tammie,  Wha  jinkit  aff  and  on  the  dram,  aye; 
A  wee  carfuffle  o'  a  bodie,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873)  8. 

CARK,  V.  Sc.  Lan.  1.  To  fret,  complain ;  to  be 
anxious.  Sc.  (A.W.)    2.  To  be  careful  or  diligent.  s.Lan.' 

tCARKEEN,  sb.    Irel.    See  below. 

Put  the  carkeen  on  the  table,  and  let  us  see  what  she  can  do, 
Kenneov  Fireside  Stories  (1870)  27. 

tCARKERED,  ppl.  adj.  Lan.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]     Ill-natured.     Thornber  Hist.   Blttck- 

pooi(\%jn)  106. 

CARL,  see  Cawl,  v. 

CARL-DODDY,  sb.  Bnfl".  The  greater  plantain,  Plan- 
tas;o  viajor.     Gordon  Citron.  Keith  (1880)  286. 

'carle,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  tall  rustic  candlestick. 
Mactaggart  Eitcyct.  (1824). 

CARLIN,  sb.  Sc.  Lakel.  A  man;  a  rough,  hearty 
fellow,    i.q.  Carlin,  sb.^ 

Peb.  The  carlin's  feckless,  frail  an'  auld,  Sanderson  Sngs. 
(lees'!  7.      Lakel.2 

CARLING,  sb.^  Lakel.  In  camp,  (i)  Carling-hemp, 
the  coarsest  kind  of  hemp.  Cum.'';  (2) -sark,  oZ>s.,  a  home- 
spun linen  shirt.     Lakel.',  Cum." 

JCARLING,  sb.'^     Fif.  (Jam.)     [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
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spondents.]    The  name  of  a  fish,  prob.  the  pogge,  Agomts 
ciitaplinictiis. 

CARLIN'S-E'EN,  sb.  Sc.  The  last  night  of  the  year. 
Guid  Sr.  Did.  (1895).     See  Carol-ewyn. 

tCARMUDGELT,  ppl.  adj.  Ayr.  (Jam.)  [Not  known 
to  our  correspondents.]     Made  soft  by  lightning. 

CARNATION-GRASS,  sb.  Stf  'l.  A  variety  of 
sedge.  Agric.  Siirv.  (1793-1813)  27.  2.  The  leaves  of 
the  carnation,  Diaiithus  CaryophylUts.     (T.C.W.) 

CARNEYING,  ppl.  adj.  Irel.  ?  Flattering.  See 
Carn(e)y. 

Remorseless  to  the  timid,  carneying  to  the  %i\\hhoTn ,  LoiigniaH  s 
Mag.  (  Mar.  1903)  437. 

CARNOCK-PEAR,  sb.  Obs.  Fif.  Slg.  A  kind  of 
pear.    Wyse  Siigs.  (1829I  III.  42. 

CARPET,  sb.  and  v.     Won  (H.K.),  Brks.  (E.G.H.) 

CARPING-CUSHIONS,  ii.//.  Obs.  Wm.'  A  pair  of 
flat  wooden  boards  with  teeth  for  carding  wool. 

CARREEN,  V.  Obs.  Gall.  To  lean  to  one  side. 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

CARRGATE,  sb.  Gall.  A  road  across  steep  rocks. 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  397,  ed.  1876.    See  Carr. 

CARRIAGE-OF-WATER,  sb.  s.Wor.  Two  bucket- 
fuls  of  water  carried  at  one  time. 

'E  gooes  hevery  marnin'  uth  a  yoke  an'  two  buckets  an'  fatclies 
'im  a  carriage  o'  waater  fro'  tlnir  pump  (H.K.). 

CARROT-HAY,  sb.  Obs.  Lei.  Hay  made  from  the 
tops  of  carrots.    Hunter  Georgical  Essays  (1803)  II.  347. 

CARRY,  V.  and  sb.^  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  1.  v.  In 
phr.  (I)  carry  wy  lady  to  London,  a  children's  game;  (2)  to 
carry  a  person,  to  impose  upon  him  ;  (3)  carried  on, 
severely  purged. 

(1)  Gall.  Gomme  Games  (1898)  II.  409.  (2)  s.Lan.'  No  men 
con  carry  him,  33.  (3"!  n.Yks.  'Ah've  been  sare  carried  on  i  mi 
insahde,'  I've  had  a  very  severe  bowel  complaint  1  T.S.\ 
2.  Of  pasture  land :  to  provide  nourishment  for  stock. 
Sc.  (A.>V.),  Lakel.'  3.  sb.  The  distance  anything  has 
to  be  carried  ;  the  distance  the  girder  of  a  bridge  spans. 
Inv.  (H.E.F.),  Lakel.=,  Cum.* 

CARRY,  nr//'.    Cai.'    Of  oatmeal  :  ill-baked,  raw. 

CARRYING-PLOUGH,  s6.  Glo.  In  hunting:  a  ploughed 
field  which  will  carry  the  scent  of  a  fox. 

A  'carrying '  plough  is  not  so  likely  to  be  met  with  in  October, 
GiBBS  Cotswold  Village  (1898)  125. 

CARSES,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  The  water-cress.  Nasturtium 
officinale.     Guid  Sc.  Diet.  (iSg^).     i.q.  Carse,  Kers(e. 

CARSONS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Gall.  The  water-cress, 
Nasturtium  officinale.     Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).    See 

CART, s6.  and  t;.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Won  Oxf.  Dev.  I.  sb. 
In  conip.  (i)  Cart-linhay,  a  cart-shed.  nw.Dev.' ;  (2)  -set, 
a  prop  of  two  legs  used  to  support  a  cart  when  the  wheel 
is  taken  off.  n.Yks.  (I.W.) ;  (3)  -strake,  or  -streak,  a  strip 
of  iron  nailed  on  the  felloe  of  a  cart-wheel.  s.Won(H.K.); 
(4)  -slower,  the  projecting  end  of  a  cart-shaft.    Lakel.' 

2.  Phn  at  or  to  cart,  engaged  in  carrying,  hauling,  &c. 
Oxf.i  We  be  at  barley-cart,  &c.     We  be  agwain  to  harvest-cart 

to-morra,  MS.  add. 

3.  V.  With  on  :  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

s.Lan.'  We're  just  cartin'-on,  an'  that's  o. 

CARVEL-BOARD,  sb.   Nrf   A  cover  for  the  hatch-way. 

In  hoisting  the  mast  Jim  knocked  over  the  lore-hatch  cover  ;  and 
Bob  asked,  'What's  that  there?'  'That's  the  carvel-board  now 
tumbled  down,'  Emerson  Lagoons  (1892)  91,  ed.  1896. 

CASE,  s6.'  Wm.',  DeV.  (S.B.),  Lin.  (T.H.R.)  A  fix  ; 
a  difficulty ;  a  bad  or  hopeless  position. 

CASE,  adv.     Chs.'     Perhaps. 

CASEABLE,  adj    Sc.     Natural. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Sh.I.  'His  peerie  boy  wis  very  ill,  an'  he  wis  ten 
a  fancy  ta  see  me,  so  I  hed  ta  geng  fir  paece.'  '  Weel,  weel,  dat 
wis  bit  caseable,'  Sit.  Neu's  (Apr.  28,  1900). 

CASE-CLOCK,  s6.  Wm.  A  grandfather's-clock.  (B.K.) 

CASHIE-NEEDLE,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  needle  lor  making 
straw-baskets.     Stewart  Tales  (1892)  40.    See  Cassia. 

CASION,  V.  Lakel.  To  solicit  money  to  be  spent  on 
ale. 
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We  casioned  Iiim  fer  some  looance,  but  it  war  neea  go,  Penrith 
Ohs.  (Dec.  7,  1897'!.     Cum." 

CASS,  sb.'    Cum.    A  swampy  piece  of  land  subject  to 
floods.     (E.\V.P.) 
CAST,  V.  and  5*.'    Var.  dial,   uses  in  Sc.  and   Eng. 

1.  V.  In  phr.  (i)  to  be  castaway,  to  perish  from  starvation 
or  neglect ;  (2)  to  cast  a  clod  at  a  person,  to  reproach  him  ; 
(3)  —  a  loop,  to  knit;  (4)  —  a  scroo,  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  grain  in  a  corn-stack ;  (5)  —  scones,  see  below ; 

(6)  —  the  cleiu,  a  Hallowe'en  custom  ;  see  Wind,  II.  2  (2)  ; 

(7)  —  the  cup,  see  below  ;  (8)  —  stomach,  to  vomit. 

(i)  Oxf.l  MS.  add.  (2)  Cai.'  'Ey  canna  cast  a  clod  at  ane 
anither.  (3~)  Cum.  As  suin  as  e'er  I  learned  to  kest  a  loup,  Warm 
mittens  wap'd  thy  fingers  warmly  up,  Relph  Misc.  Poems  i  1747') 
16;  Cum."  (4)  Cai.i  1,5)  Sh.I.  Sic  castin  scones  an'  bakin, 
Stewart  Tales  (1892)  98.  (6~)  Sh.I.  Spence  Ftk-Lare  (1899)  191. 
(7')  Sh.I.  Holding  the  empty  [tea-]  cup  now  by  the  handle,  she 
slowly  drained  off  any  remaining  drop  of  liquid,  and  then  proceeded 
to  'cast'  the  cup.  This  consisted  of  giving  it  several  professional 
taps  on  the  palm  of  the  left  hand, — first  the  sides  of  the  cup,  then 
the  bottom,  and  last  the  brim.  This  was  to  give  fortune  the 
opportunity  of  arranging  the  stalks  and  dots  of  the  tea  grounds 
into  hieroglyphic  pictures,  which  only  the  initiated  could  decipher, 
Stewart  Tales  11892)  47.     (8)  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

2.  To  lie  on  the  back  as  a  sheep ;  to  overturn  sheaves  of 
corn  for  drying.  Lakel.  Penrith  Obs.  (Dec.  21,  1897). 
Cum."  3.  Of  clothes:  to  leave  off.  Lakel.'^  4.  To 
place  peats  on  end  so  as  to  dry  them.  Cum.  (E.W.P.) 
5.  Of  animals:  to  give  birth  to;  offish:  to  spawn. 
vv.Cum.  (E.W.P.)  Cor.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  JF.  Eng.  (1865) 
430,  ed.  1896.  6.  Of  bees  :  to  swarm.  Lakel.  Penrith 
Ofc.  (Dec.21,1897).  Cum."  7.  To  vomit.  Cum.*  8.  To 
foretell  events.  Sc.  (A.W.)  9.  sb.  In  comb,  (i)  Cast- 
line,  a  fishing-line ;  (2)  of-corn,  as  many  oats  as  a  kiln 
will  dry  at  once. 

Ii)  SIg.  Let  your  cast-lines  be  knotted  true,  Wyse  Bugs.  (1829) 
III.  141.  (2)  Gall.  Over  all  Galloway,  this  quantity  is  about  six 
bolls,  M  actaggart  Eiicycl.  ( 1824). 

10.  The  line  taken  by  the  sower. 

w.Mid.  Usually  about  four  yards  wide,  and  extending  the  length 
of  the  field.  '  Have  you  finished  sowing  Mudlark  ? '  'All  but  two 
or  three  casts;  I  shall  want  about  a  peck  more  seed'  (W. P. M.). 

11.  A  horse-shoe  which  has  been  cast  on  the  road.  Cor. 
Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  IV.  Eng.  (1865)  432,  ed.  1896.  12.  A 
circuit ;  a  digression. 

Midi.  If  I  mek'  a  woide  cast  round  ahind  'em  I  shall  hev  to  get 
on  the  rooad  an'  p'r'aps  stumble  over  another  gang  theer,  Bartram 
People  of  Clapton  (1897)  188. 

13.  The  earth  thrown  above  the  ground  by  moles,  ants, 
&c.  Sc.  (A.W.)  14.  The  first  swarm  that  issues  from 
a  hive.    Cum.* 

JCAST,  V.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  choke  oneself  by  eating  too  fast.     (Hall.) 

JCAST,  V.    War.     To  groan. 

(Hali..)  ;  War.*  Be  lie  hurt  much?    Lawk,  how  he  does  cast. 

CASTEEL,  V.    Cor.     [kaestrl.]     To  flog.     (J.W.) 

CASTEN,  ppl.  adj.  Cum.  Yks.  In  forms  cassen, 
kessen,  kesten  Cum.*;  kussen  Yks.  1.  In  comb,  (i) 
Kessen-metal,  cast  iron.  Cum.*  ;  (2)  Kussen-stuff,  earth 
and  rubbish  shot  down.  w.Yks.  (B.K.)  2.  Of  a  sheep: 
lying  on  its  back.     Cum.* 

CASTER,  sb.    Sc.    A  peat-cutter. 

Abd.  On  the  so-called  quick  moss  being  reached  the  caster  set  to 
work  with  either  a  half-worn  ordinary  garden  spade  or  a  peat 
spade,  W.  Watson  Auld  Lang  Syne  (1903)  88. 

CASTICK,  s6.  Sc.  Cum.  n.Sc.BvcHA^  Ballads  {182Z) 
I.  115,  ed.  1875.    Cum.*    i.q.  Castock. 

CASTING,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Ken.  In  cotnp.  (i)  Casting- 
shovel,  obs.,  see  below  ;  (2)  -stone,  the  stone  attached  to 
the  '  set'  line  in  a  river,  by  means  of  which  the  line  is  cast 
into  the  stream. 

(i)  Ken.  A  large  shovel  of  ash-wood,  which,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  cleaning-machines,  was  used  in  cleaning  wheat.  The 
blade  and  handle  were  made  of  the  same  piece  of  wood,  the 
former  measuring  about  i  ft.  3  inches  in  length  by  about  i  ft.  in  width, 
the  latter,  about  3  ft.  9  inches  in  length.  The  manner  of  using  it 
wris  as  follows.     After  threshing  (with  the  llaiU   the  wheat  was 


thrown  down  upon  the  'barn-floor'  and  a  'spry'  was  used  to 
sweep  off  the  larger  rubbish  (such  as  broken  straw,  &c.).  The 
labourer,  who  stood  beside  one  barn-door,  having  filled  his  shovel, 
raised  it  shoulder-high,  and  swinging  it  horizontally,  threw  the 
wheat  against  the  wind  towards  the  door  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  barn,  where  the  grain  fell  clean,  the  wind  bringing  back 
towards  him  all  the  chaff  and  dust,  &c.  (D.W.L.)     (2)  Bch.  (G.C.) 

CASTLE,  sb.^  Cum.*  (s.v.  Cat's-cradle).  One  of  the 
figures  in  the  game  of 'cat's-cradle.' 

CASTLE,  si!'.''  Sc.  Thenumberfour,  used  by  children 
when  reckoning  cherry-stones.     Gitid  Sc.  Diet.  (1895). 

CASTLE-CAKE,  sb.     n.Lin.     A  '  Pomfret  cake  '  (q.v.). 

So  called  because  they  have  a  castle  stamped  on  them  (E.P.). 

CASTY,  sb.  Hrt.  A  corruption  of  '  causeway.' 
(E.S.F.) 

CASUALTY,a^'.  War.*,  Hrt.  (E.S.F.)  Ofananimal: 
deformed,  unhealthy  ;  also  used  advb. 

CAT,  sZ).'  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  1.  In  comb. 
(i)  Catand-dog,  the  game  of  tip-cat' ;  (2)  -and-kittlins, 
a  child's  name  for  the  drooping  blossoms  of  the  hazel-tree  ; 
(3)  -bar,  a  bar  which  fastens  the  half  of  a  door  which  does 
not  contain  the  lock  ;  (4)  -fish,  the  butterfish,  Centronotns 
gitnneUiis ;  (5)  -gate,  in  phr.  to  be  out  of  cat-gale,  to  be  just 
free  of  danger,  financial  difficulties,  &c.  ;  of  a  child  :  to  be 
no  longer  dependent  on  a  nurse's  care  ;  (6)  -('s-head,  iron- 
stone nodules;  (7)  -kindness,  cupboard  love;  (8)  —  Latin, 
incoherent  or  idle  talk  ;  bad  writing;  (9)  -muck,  see  below ; 
(10)  -o'-hell,  an  expletive;  (11)  -'s-paw,  the  mountain 
cudweed,  Anlennaria  dioica ;  (12)  -pea,  the  bird's-foot 
treloil,  Lotus  corniculatus  ;  (13)  -sherd  [not  known  to  our 
correspondents] ;  (14)  -skip,  a  leap  consisting  of  one  hitch 
or  hop  and  one  jump  ;  (15)  -strand,  a  very  small  stream  ; 
(16)  -swallow,  the  sandwich  tern.  Sterna  canliaca  ;  (17) 
-tails,  (a)  the  conon-grass, Erioplionmi  vaginaltim  ;  (b)  the 
catkins  of  the  hazel  or  willow  ;  (18)  -'s-teeth,  a  child's 
name  for  a  very  long  stitch  made  in  sewing  ;  (19)  -thighed, 
of  an  animal :  having  the  thighs  emaciated  through 
illness  ;  (20)  -whins,  the  needle  furze.  Genista  anglica  ; 
(21)  -wit,  a  foolish  person  ;  (22)  -wutted,  savage  in  temper. 

(i)Oxf.  ^G.O.)  Dev.  Reports  Provinc.  {l&g^).  (2)  s.Lan.i  (3) 
Cai.'  (4)  Cum.*  (5)  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  ;  In  the  days  of  his  3-outh, 
just  efter  he  wuz  oot  o'  cat  gyat,  w.Cum.  Times  (Xmas  1898)  2, 
col.  2.  (61  Cum.  ib.  (s.  v.  Catscope).  (7)  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  18241.  [&)  Lakel.-  (g)  s.Lan.^  A  cry  of  derision  used 
by  boys  when  playing  at  marbles,  in  the  hope  of  startling  their 
opponents  and  thus  causing  them  to  miss  their  aim.  (10)  v^.Yks. 
Thah  may  talk  as  thah  likes — thah  hes'nt  a  cat-o-hell  chance 
(B.K.).  (II)  Cum."  {12)  Cot.  HuiiT  Pup.  Rom.  IV.  Eng.  {i?,6^) 
64,  ed.  1896.  (13)  Bntr.  After  death  the  clock  was  stopped,  the 
mirrors  were  covered  with  white  cloth,  and  cats  excluded, 
from  the  belief  that  if  they  should  leap  over  the  corpse,  the 
person  who  first  saw  the  act  would  become  blind  with  cat-sherd, 
Gordon  Chron.  Keith  (1880)  61.  (14)  Cum.*  ( 15)  Gall.  Mactag- 
gart ^j/rvr/.  (1824).  (16)  Cum.*  (17,  n't  Cum.*  (i)  War.  (G.F.N.) 
Ken.  (P.M.)"  (18I  s.Lan.'  (19)  Cum."  (20)  Gail.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824);  (J.M.)  (21)  s.Lan.^  (22)  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824). 

2.  Phr.  (i)  atween  you  and  me  and  the  cat,  between  our- 
selves ;  (2)  rise  cat,  turn  cat,  all  the  way  along,  and  all  outs 
ivherever  it  goes,  a  formula  used  in  the  game  of '  tip-cat ' ; 
(3)  to  meet  the  cat  in  the  vtor)iing,  to  be  unsuccessful  or 
unlucky;  (4)  to  stare  like  a  throttled  cat,  to  stare  hard. 

(i)  Elg.  Atween  you  an' me  an'  the  cat. .  .  wemaunna  say  muckle 
aboot  ittaethe  Dominie  himsel'.  Brown  Round  Tabic  Club  (1873) 
75.  (2)  War.2  The  usual  Ibrmula  of  the  batsman — after  the  cat  is 
cast — is  'Rise  cat,  turn  cat,  all  the  way  along,  and  alloutswher- 
ever  it  goes,'  which  allows  of  his  placing  the  cat  in  .any  favour- 
able position  for  the  tip,  or  taking  it  from  any  hollow  or  incon- 
venient place  into  whicfi  it  may  fall.  Should  the  one  who  casts 
the  cat  cry  'No  rise  cat,'  &c.,  this  advantage  is  forbidden  (s.v. 
Tip-cat).     (3)  ne.Sc.  Gregor  ^//t-Z.o)e(i88i)  124.     (4)w.Yks.5  4. 

3.  A  hare.  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  4.  A  small  lump  of  manure. 
Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  5.  Obs.  A  round 
brass  trivet  hooked  on  to  the  top  of  a  high  fender.  Ken. 
(P.M.)  6.  A  bit  of  slate  found  in  coal.  Som.  (W.F.R.) 
7.  //.   An  exclamation  used  to  scare  away  cats.    s.Lan.' 

CAT,  sA.*    Won    A  salt-making  term  :  a  deposit  of  salt 
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under  a  leaking  pan.  (H.K.)  i.q.  Cats,  sb.  />/.  Hence 
Cat-path,  a  ledge  of  salt  on  which  the  salt  squares  are 
deposited  for  drying.     il>. 

CAT,  adj.    Cum.     Small,  inferior.     (M.P.),  (I.Ar.) 

JCATAMARAN,  sb.  Dev.  Amer.  Anything  very 
rickety  and  unsafe  ;  used  contemptuously. 

Dev.  A',  fj"  O.  ^1876  1  5th  S.  V.  78,  [Amer.  I  feel  ashamed  to  be 
seen  with  such  a  catamaran  [of  a  horse],  Sam  Slick  CluckiiHiho- 
(1836)  1st  S.  XV.] 

CAT-BANT,  56.    s.Lan.'    Catgut. 

CATCH,  V.  and  sb}     So.  Cor.     Also  written  each  Cor. 

1.  V.  In  comb,  (i)  Catch-the-salmon,  a  game;  see 
below ;  (2)  -thethief,  a  constable. 

(1)  Abd.  Two  boj's  take  each  the  end  ^tf  a  piece  of  rope,  and 
give  chase  to  a  third  till  they  contrive  to  get  the  rope  round  him. 
They  then  pull  him  hither  and  thither  in  all  directions,  Gomme 
Games  (1898)  II.  410.  (2)  Edb.  I  will  gae  trigger  Nor  catch-the- 
thief,  nor  the  grave-digger,  Crawford  Poems  (1798)  31. 

2.  Phr.  /o  catch  one's  jobs,  to  finish  one's  work.  See 
Catch  up,  3. 

Cor.  Tradesmen  have  for  the  most  part  '  cacht  their  jobs,' 
and  the  good  housewife  '  done  herchurs  in  season,'  on  Christmas- 
eve,  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  JV.  Eiig.  (1865)  394,  ed.  1896. 

3.  sb.   The  sneck  or  hasp  of  a  door.     Sc.  (A.W.) 
JCATCHELD, />//.  fl(^'.    Bdf.   Of  thread,  &c.:  entangled. 

Batchelor  Anal.  Ens;.  Lanc^.  (1809)  128. 

CATCH  PIT,  sb.    War.3  '  i.q.  Ketch-pit. 

CATCHY,  adj.  Sc.  Lake!.  1.  Quick  at  taking  the 
catch. 

Gall.  It  is  said  of  those  expert  at  this,  '  That  if  they  were  as 
keppie  as  catchie,  they  would  mak  gude  shepherds'   dogs,'  Mac- 

TAGGAIiT  EllCycl.    (1824)    I28. 

2.  Disposed  to  take  undue  advantage.  Lake).-  3.  Un- 
settled, uncertain.    Sc.  Sco/siiian  (July  15,  1904). 

CATER,  I'.'  Ken.  In  phr.  /o  cater  across  coiinlry,  to 
'  strike  a  bee-line ' ;  not  to  follow  a  beaten  path  or  track. 
(P.M.) 

CATER-CORNER,  adv.  Lakel.^  Diagonally,  i.q. 
Cater,  f.' 

tCATERRAMEL,  v.  War.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   To  hollow  out.     (Hall.) 

CATER'T,  ppl.  adj.  s.Lan.'  Cross-cornered,  i.q. 
Cater,  f.' 

CATHEADLY-ROCK,  sb.  nw.Lin.  'Wcatherad  and 
shattered  oolite  forming  the  subsoil  of  the  Lincolnshire 
limestone  and  cornbrash  strata.    (E.P.) 

CAT'LILLS,  sb.  pi.  Gall.  Mactaggart  £';/o'c/.  (1824). 
i.q.  Catill. 

CATMUGGIT,  rtrfy.  Sh.I.  1.  Of  an  animal :  having 
the  belly  of  a  difierent  colour.  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899) 
175.    i.q.  Katmoget.        2.  Discoloured. 

Baabie  wis  sittin  ower  at  da  side  o  da  Uyist  .  .  .  whin  da  first 
'at  shu  felt  wis  Seemon's  airms  aboot  herneck,  an'  his  girnin',  cat- 
muggit  face  ipun  her  cheek,  'BvKOKiS  Sketches  (,2nd  cd. )  114. 

CAT-O'-THE-NECK,  sb.  Wm.  &  Cum.'  The  nape  of 
the  neck. 

CATTAGES,  sb.        Sh.I.     The  Shorter  Catechism. 

In  my  young  days,  ye  see,  we  learned  our  Abcrsay  I'.ie  da 
Callages,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  4. 

CATTENING,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  n.Cy.  Arduous,  rough, 
tedious.    (I.L.  1783.) 

JCATTERILS,  s6.    w.Yks.    ?  Marbles. 

Hez  ta  onny  eatterils  i'  thi  pocket,  lad  !  Piov.  in  Brighoiise  News 
(July  23,  i887\ 

CATTISH,  adj    n.Yks.    Bad-tempered. 

She  hez  a  citlish  temper  (I.W.). 

CATTLE,  sb.  Sc.  Lakel.  In  comp.  (r)  Cattle-creep, 
a  low  arch  or  gangway  to  enable  cattle  to  pass  under  or 
over  a  railway.  Sc.  (A.W. ),  Lakel.- ;  (2) -gate,  the  right 
of  pasturing  cattle  upon  marshes  or  fells.  Cum.";  (3) 
•man,  a  farm-servant  who  has  charge  of  the  cows,  &c. 
Sc.  (A.W.) 

CATTY-CONJURE,  see  Conjurycat. 

CATTY-T-WO-TAILS,  .sA.  s.Lan.'  A  children's  indoor 
game,  resembling  '  forfeits.' 

CAUCHING,  so.  Dev.  Slops  ;  any  medicated  mixture. 
Horac  Siibsccivac  (iiTj)  79.    See  Cauch. 


CAUDER,  sb.    Gall.    A  slang  word  for  money. 

See  how  he  e'es  the  white  money.  And  pockets  up  the  caudcr, 
Mactaggart  Eiirvcl.  (1824)  112,  cd.  1876  ;  (J.M.) 

CAUGLE,  sb.  Sc.  The  number  four  used  by  children 
when  reckoning  cherry-stones.     Cuid  Sc.  Did.  (1895). 

CAULDRID,  adj     Per.     Chilling. 

Nae  c.iuldrid  frown  deforms  her  face,  She's  ever  mild  and 
pleasant,  Spence  Porms  (1898)  59. 

CAULIFLO'WER,  sb.  and  v.  Cum.  1.  sb.  An  agri- 
cultural term  ;  sec  below. 

Agricultural  lerm  applied  to  the  penultimate  stage  of  defecation 
in  the  horse,  when  the  terminal  section  of  the  rectum  is  everted 
by  the  action  of  the  recto-coccygcal  muscles;  the  appearance 
produced  is  that  of  a  cauliflower  head  having  a  pale  rose-coloured 
edge.  If  the  cauliflower  expands  with  a  tremulous  motion,  the 
horse  is  considered  to  be  of  a  nervous  temperament.  '  He  shews 
the  cauliflower '  i^E.W.P.). 

2.  V.  To  have  this  peculiarity,   ib.   Hence  Cauliflowerer, 
sb.  a  horse  so  affected. 

A  nice  likely  beast,  but  wad  niver  stan'  wark  ;  seesta  what  sic  a 
cauliflowerer  he  is,  ib. 

CAUMSHELL,  5*.  Obs.  Gall.  A  beautiful  piece  of 
white  shelly  or  bony  matter,  in  shape  somewhat  like 
a  lady's  slipper,  frequently  found  on  the  sea-shore.  Mac- 
taggart Encycl.  (1824). 

CAUPED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Gall.  Curved,  bending  in 
curves.     Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

CAUP-SNAIL,  sb.    Gall.    See  below. 

The  snail  wliich  inhabits  the  black  shell,  common  among  old 
gardens  and  cistles,  Mactaggart  Eitcycl.  (18241. 

CAUSE,  sb.^    S.Lin.    A  Methodist  congregation. 

It  is  common  to  hear  Methodist  folk,  speaking  of  a  given  town 
or  village,  say,  '  Wc  have  a  flourishing  cause  there'  (T.H.R.). 

CAUSE,  conj.  Sc.  Lan.  Lin.  Because  ;  also  in  phr. 
cause  zv/iy.     Sc.  (A.W.),  s.Lan.',  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

JCAUTION,  sb.^  Irel.  Nhp.  A  person  who  is  clever 
or  capable  in  business  {nol  conveying  the  sense  of  curious 
or  amusing). 

In  A  good  housekeeper  is  a  '  caution,'  so  is  a  good  farmer,  or 
any  one  else  who  attends  properly  to  his  business,  Flk-Loie  Record 
(1881)  IV.  107.  Nhp.  It  is  applied  to  a  person  who  drives  a  hard 
bargain,  or  is  very  shrewd  over  business,  and  it  often  gives  the 
idea  of  dishonesty.  Thus  :  'Oh.  I  wouldn't  buy  a  horse,  or  have 
anything  to  do  with  that  man,  he's  a  regular  caution  '  (C.A.M.). 

CAVALTRY,  sb.  Peni.  1.  A  troop  of  yeomanry. 
(J.S.O.T.)     i.q.  Cavaldry.        2.  A  procession  of  animals. 

What  sliould  I  see  but  a  whole  cavaltry  of  donkeys  comin' 
against  me  !  (/i.) 

CAVE,  v?  Sc.  n.Cy.  Dun  Lakel.  Yks.  Also  in  form 
ciave  Lakel.  1.  To  walk  awkwardly  ;  to  tread  in  mire 
or  dirt. 

Lnk.  They  daud  us  kaivin'  back  the  road.  As  gin  our  heads  were 
licht.  Lemon  St.  Miiiigo  ^1844)  47.  s.Dur.  She  was keaven' about 
amang  t'muck  wi  a  pair  o'  new  shoon  on  (J.E.D.).  Lakel.^ 
Pcmith  Obs.  (Dec.  14,  1897^.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

2.  Obs.  To  pull  towards  one  greedily.    n.Cj'.  (J.L.  1783). 

CAVE,  t'.3  1.  Gall.  Written  kave.  Nicholson  Poet. 
VVks.  (1814)  137,  ed.  1897. 

CAVEL,  sb}  Cum.*  Also  in  forms  cabel,  keaval. 
A  lot  drawn  by  hewers  for  a  working  place  in  the  colliery ; 
in  lead-mines  the  bargain  made  between  agent  and  gang, 
referring  to  the  payment  for  the  fathoms  worked,  or  the 
quantity  of  ore  brought  to  the  suriace. 

CAVIL,  .sA.  Sh.I.  The  place  in  a  boat  where  the  hook 
is  taken  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  fish.     i.q.  Cavil,  v? 

Says  he  ta  da  boy  dat  sat  ida  cavil, '  Boy,  h.'ie  da  fish-utaff  clair,  an' 
luik  oot  for  a  licht,'  Stewart  Talcs  (1892)  31. 

CAVIL,  V}    Sc.  (A.W.),  n.Yks.  (T.S.) 

CAVIN,  sZ-.  Pem.  Refuseof  hay  or  straw.  (J.S.O.T.) 
i.q.  Cavings. 

CAWD,  adj.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

CAWD,  see  Coad. 

CAWDAH,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  Lint.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824). 

CAWL,  sb}    s.Wal.     Leek  broth.     Cf.  cole. 

'Have  .some  cawl,  Scr!'  said  Bells,  selecting  a  shining  black 
bowl  and  spoon,  Raine  Bciiveit  Banks  (1899)  24. 
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CAWL,  sb.'  Pem.  The  part  of  a  cap  which  conceals 
the  head.     (J.S.O.T.)     See  Cowl,  sb} 

CAWL,  V.  \Vm.  &  Cum.',  s.Lan.'  Also  in  form  carl 
s.Lan.'     To  browbeat;  to  frighten. 

CAW-MAG,  sb.  se.Lin.  A  jeering  retort  to  a  verbose 
or  scolding  person.     ((.T.B.) 

tCAWSIETAIL,  sb.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   A  dunce.    Grose  (1790). 

CAWTY,  adj.     Obs.     n.Cy.     Crazy,  wild.     (J.L.  1783.) 

JCEDGY,rt(//.  Ken.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Stiff',  and  clinging  together  ;  see  Cledgy.  Grose  (1790J 
MS.  add.  (P.) 

CEDY-PENCIL,  56.    Hmp.    i.q.  Cedar-pencil.    (H.R.) 

JCELTER,  sb.  s.Lin.  [se'lta(r).]  A  slang  word  for 
money.    (T.H.R.) 

CEMETERY,  I/.  Brks.  To  filter  or  percolate  through. 
/F  C  H  1 

CENSOR,  sb.    Abd.    See  below. 

[His]  office  in  the  Aberdeen  University...  was  to  keep  the  register 
of  attendances  of  the  students,  Francisque-Michel  Lang.  (1882) 
14  ;  Also  at  Abd.  Grammar  School,  to  call  the  roll  of  scholars  (A.W. ). 

CENSURE,  V.     Obs.     Edb.     To  take  toll  of. 

The  Webster  sent  me  to  the  mill.  Of  corn  I  trow  to  grind  a  peck. 
And  there  the  miller  held  me  still,  Till  time  we  censured  every 
sack,  Pennecuik  IVks.  (1715)  396,  ed.  1815. 

CERN,  see  Sarn,  v. 

CERTAIN,  adv.  Sc.  Yks.  In  phr.  certain  sure,  quite 
sure.  Lnk.  Miller  Willie  IVinkie  (1863)  67,  ed.  1902.  e.  Yks.' 

CERTAINLY,  adv.  e.Yks.'  In  form  sahtanlie. 
[  sa'tanli.]    As  an  interrogative  protest :  surely .' 

Sahtanlie  thoo's  nut  boon  ti  decah  nowt  si  feealish  as  that  ? 

CERTY,arf/'.   Som.   Obstinate,  self-willed.   See  Certes. 

She  war  so  certy  and  positive  like,  there  war  no  sayin'  nothin' 
to  'er  (W.F.R.). 

CHACKERT,s*.  Bnff.  The  wheatear,  Saxicola  oenanthe. 
Gordon-  Cliron.  Keith  (1880)  280.    See  Chack,  sb.^ 

CHACKLE,  V.  and  sb.     Oxf    Som.  1.  v.   Of  the 

teeth:  to  chatter.    Oxf.^  MS. add.      2.  z/.  Empty,  idle  talk. 

Som.  His  words  being  the  mere  chackle  of  a  born  fool,  good  or 
bad,  weighed  of  no  consequence,  Raymond  A'o  Soul  (1899;  1 17. 

:CHA'  FAUSE,  plir.  Obs.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]    To  suffer. 

Abd.  Gin  he  has  gane,  as  doubtless  but  he  has, He'll  shortly  gar 
us  ane  and  a'  cha'  fause,  Ross  Helcnoic  (1768)  35,  ed.  i8ia. 

CHAFE,  s6.  Obs.  Suf.'  Part  of  a  shoc-bucklc.  (s.v. 
Tang.) 

CHAFF,  v.'^  and  sb.  Sc.  Wm.  Also  written  chaaf 
Wni.'        1.  I'.   To  chafe  ;  to  rub. 

Elg.  The  cloth  sccm'd  chaff'd  and  bare,  Blackhall  Lays  (1849) 
56.     Wfm.'  This  recap's  chaafin  ta  bits. 

2.  To  fret,  be  angry. 

Sc.  Sanguinians  did  only  laugh.  Choleric  Melancholians  chaflT, 
CoLviL  IV/iigs  Sn/plic.  (ed.  1796)  II.  406.  Win.'  He's  nowt  bit 
a  miser,  he's  aulus  chaafin  aboot  his  brass. 

3.  sb.   ?  A  rage. 

Sc.  The  Squire  replied  in  a  chaff,  He  grinn'd  so  that  he  seem'd 
to  laugli,  CoLviL  ;6.  I.  1743. 

CHAFFER,  v.^    Lakcl.^    To  argue. 

CHAFFLE,!'.  s.Lan.'  [tja-fl.]   To  chew.   See  Chaff,  r.^ 

CHATTY, adj.  Nhb.  Talkative.  ]o^es Notlhiimbcrlaiid 
(1871)262.    Sec  Chaft. 

CHAGGY,  sb.     Hmp.    [tjae'gi.]    A  pig.    (H.R.) 

CHAIN-DRAPPER,  sb.     Sc.     See  below. 

Next  Chain-drappcrs — the  jewellers  in  the  camp,  wha  are  ready 
to  sell  cheap,  or  half  the  profits  \vi'  everybody  they  meet,  and 
wha  .  .  .  aye  get  mair  than  they  gie.  Ford  Thisllcdowii  (1891)  313. 

CHALK,  s6.     Lan.     A  '  try '  at  football. 

The  Swintonians  didn't  let  'em  get  a  chalk,  Iho'  they  fowl  very 
hard,  Dottie  Rambles  (1898)  43. 

CHALK-STONE,  sb.  n.Nhb.  A  mining  term :  a  soft 
whitish  substance  found  in  some  coal-seams.     (R.O.H.) 

CHALLENGE,  v.  1.     War.^ 

CHALLIES,  see  Shallies. 

CHAMBERED  OVER,/./;/.  n.Yks.  Of  a  stable,  &c. : 
having  a  room  built  over.     (I.W.) 

CHAMIE,  .si.  e.Lth.  The  game  ol 'shinty.'  Scotsman 
(Ucc.  2,  1897). 


tCHAMLETED,  ppl.  adj.  Wbs.  Hrt.  Having  the  ap- 
pearance of 'chamlet.'    See  Camlet. 

Beautiful  chamleted  and  lasting  timber,  Ellis  Mod.  Hiisb. 
(1750J  VII.  ii.  34. 

tCHAMP,  sb.     Obs.    Sc.    Quality,  stamp,  kind. 

Ayr.  His  wife  was  ane  auld  indytit  witch  of  the  finest  champ, 
spinning  wabs  oot  o'  the  saun'  wi'  her  rock  and  wheel.  Service 
Dr.  Diigiiid  (1887")  253.  [Copied  by  the  author  from  Pitcairn 
Ciini.  Tiiah  (18291  pi.  ii.  252.  for  the  year  1591.] 

CHAMPERS,  sb.  pi.  Kcb.  Mashed  potatoes.  See 
Champ,  V.  2. 

A  mighty  dish  of  champers,  that  is  mashed  potatoes,  was  set  on 
one  end  of  the  table.  The  ancient  custom  was  that  the  champers 
should  be  taken  directly  from  the  pot,  each  one  using  his  o\vn 
ram's-horn  spoon,  MuiR  Mriiiaarg  (1900)  75. 

CHAMPION,  ad/.  Frf.  Yks.    Very  good;  well  in  health. 

Frf.  That's  champion.  I'm  feeling  champion  (H.E.  F.).  w.Yks. 
(J.W.) 

CHAMPKIN,  sb.  Ken.  [tjse'mkin.]  A  champion.  (P.M.) 

CHANCE,  sb.  and  conj  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Der.  1.  sb.  In 
coinp.  (1)  Chance-bairn,  an  illegitimate  child.  Sc.(A.W.); 
(2)  -time,  odd  times.  Sc.  (ib.\  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  2.  Phr. 
/o  r»n  f/;n«ff ,  to  take  the  risks.  n.Yks.  (ib.)  3.  An  ille- 
gitimate child.  Cum."  4.  conj.  Lest,  for  fear  that. 
n.Der.  (S.B.) 

CHANCER,  sb.  Abd.  A  brass  button,  gilded  and 
lettered. 

His  pitcher  was  sure  in  the  meelick  to  spin  ;  He  had  chancers  in 
langels  the  length  of  my  staff,  Anderson  Rhymes  (1867)  137; 
A  pea-green  long-tailed  coat  with  gilded  buttons  of  the  size  we 
called  throe  chancers,  ib.  206  ;  Brass  buttons  which  are  gilded 
and  lettered — these  were  commonly  sold  on  strings  by  the  pound, 
to  dealers  in  old  brass,  and  were  called  'chancers,'  ib.  137  note. 

CHANCY,  adj.  Cum."  Risky ;  missing  the  opportunity. 
See  Mischancy. 

CHANDERLING,  sb.  Cor.  The  sanderling,  Calidris 
airnaria.     (J.W.) 

iCHANDLER-PINS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Ayr.  In  phr.  to  be 
rt'  on  chandler-pins,  ?  to  be  elegant  and  refined  in  speech. 

He  was  wondrous  perjink  in  his  words — a'  on  chandler  pins, 
Galt  Sir  A.  IVylie  (1822)  xiv. 

CHANG,  sb.    w.Dur.'    Chatter. 

CHANGE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Lan.  Pem.  1.  v.  In  phr. 
to  change  ivilli  a  person,  to  give  him  small  change. 

Lan.  Got  on  my  coat,  and  a  jjenny  pot  of  ale,  and  offered  to  pay 
a  penny  for  it  and  a  penny  for  hay.  but  the  landlady  could  not 
change  with  me,  Walkden  Diary  (ed.  1866)  80. 
2.  Of  milk:  to  turn  sour;  of  meat,  &c.:  to  decompose. 
.Sc.  (A.W.)  3.  sb.  In  phr.  to  give  a  person  his  change, 
to  be  a  customer  in  his  shop.  Cai.'  4.  pi.  Under- 
linen.    Sc.  (A.W.),  s.Pem.  (M.S.C.) 

CHANGEABLE,  sb.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

CHAJiGY,  adj.     Sc.     Fickle,  changeable.    (A.W.) 

CHANK,  II.  Ken.  Of  a  horse  :  to  champ  the  bit ;  to 
spit  out  food  because  unable  to  chew  it ;  of  a  boar :  to 
gnash  the  teeth.    (P.M.) 

CHANNEL,  w.  06so/.  Gall.  To  play  at '  curling.'  (A.W.) 

CHANROCK,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  channel  of  round 
stones.    Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

CHAP,  sb.*    Wm.i    Nrf  Emerson  Birds,  &-x.  (ed.  1895) 

305- 

CHAPE,  V.  Obs.  Cld.  (Jam.)  Also  written  chaip. 
To  escape. 

CHAPEL-FOLK,  sb.     Sc.     Episcopalians. 

Abd.  They  say  he's  a  kin'  o'  a  Papist,  an'  tak's  up  a  lot  wi'  the 
chapel  fouk  an'  the  priest,  W.  Watson  .liild LaiigSvne  (1903)  116. 

CHAPMAN'S-DROUTH,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  "^Hunger  and 
thirst. 

People  are  said  to  have  this  drowth,  drought,  or  thirst  about 
them,  when  they  are  not  only  in  need  of  some  fluid  to  slake  it, 
but  food  to  take  with  it.  It  is  called  chapmen's  drowth,  because 
pedlars  of  a  low  class  .  .  .  complain  often  that  they  are  drowtliy, 
which  means  that  if  they  have  any  food  to  spare  in  the  pantry,  they 
will  not  cast  out  with  a  cull  or  piece  of  it,  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
^18241. 

;CHARIOT,s/).  w.Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  other  cor- 
respondents.]   A  lorry  for  carrying  wood  in  mines.  (J. P.) 
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CHARITCHER,  sb.  s.Sc.  The  Shorter  Catechism. 
See  Carritch. 

Here's  a  penny  for  ye  to  buy  a  eliaritcher,  and  ye'll  aiblins  up- 
hold the  doctrines  which  it  contains,  Wilson  TVi/o'v  18361  111.  131. 

CHARITY-SERMON,  sb.  Laii.  A  sermon  preached 
on  the  Sunday  School  anniversary.  (S.W.)  See  Charity, 
sb.' 

CHARKE.  adj.  Obs.  Glo.  Dry,  parched,  burnt  ahiiost 
to  a  cinder.    Horac  Stibsccivae  (ill"]]  81.     See  Chark,  s6.' 

CHARLEY,  si.  Lakel.^  In  ^hr.  to  have  the  Charley  on, 
to  be  lazy. 

CHARNLE-PINS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Gall.  In  phr.  to  miss 
one's  charnle-pins,  to  be  unable  to  stand  straight,  through 
intoxication.     Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

CHASS,  V.     n.Yks.     To  hurry.     (T.S.) 

CHASSWINDOW,  sb.    Cai.'    A  sash-window. 

CHASTIFY,  V.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  chaistifie 
(Jam.).    To  castigate. 

Sc.  (Jam.)  Fif.  He  was  the  first  wi'  aikcn  staff  To  chastify  freir 
Tullidaff,  Tennant  Papistry  (1827)  86. 

CHAT,  ib.'  7.    w.Mid.  (W.P.M.) 

CHAT,  sb.  Abd.  A  lunch;  refreshment.    Cf.  chate,  si.' 

The  Cocknies  would  not  let  him  go  Till  he  partook  wi'  them 
a  chat.  An'  Sawny  nae  great  priggin  saght.  The  eatin'  over,  he 
retired,  Anderson  Poems  (ed.  1826)  45. 

CHATE,  i-i.     Nrf.     Sedge. 

A  scant  crop  of  pin-rush  and  chate,  Emerson  Birds,  tfc.  (ed. 
1895)  72. 

CHATTER,  s6.  and  v.»  Sc.Wm.  Yks.  Dev.  Cor.  1.  sh. 
In  comb,  (i)  Chatter-basket,  a  noisy,  talkative  child;  (21 
-house,  a  place  for  gossip  ;  (3)  -mug,  a  chatterbox  ;  (4) 
-mugging,  chattering  ;  (5)  -muggy,  talkative. 

(i)  Wm.'     (21  Cor.  The  barber's  shop  was  the  men's  chatter- 
house  on  Saturdays,  Harris  Our  Cove  {i<)oo)  42.     (3)  eDev.  Jane 
Lord's/;//' (1897)  82.     (4)  After  some  chatter-mugging,  the  whole 
of  us  set  out  for  the  beach,  ib.  95.     (5)  ib.  94. 
2.  u  To  rattle.    Cai.',  n.Yks.  (I.W.)    Cf.  shatter,  i;.' 4. 

CHATTER,  v.^  1.  Sc.  Lakel.  Dmf.  Wallace  School- 
master {lOgg)  ;^-ji^.     Lakel.* 

CHATTERING,  Si^'.     Glo.     A  scolding.     (M.S. 11.) 

CHATTERING-BOX,  sb.  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  A  slang 
name  for  a  dissenting  chapel. 

CHAUD,  56.  Sh.I.  A  dish  of  which  cod's  liver  is  an 
ingredient. 

If  it  is  ordeen'd  I  never  sail  see  Da  chauds  an'  da  krampies,  da 
oceans  o'  grec,  Spence  Flk-Lore  ('i899'i  179. 

CHAUD-MEDLEY,  sb.     Der.     i.q.  Chaudmelle. 

His  temper  was  passionate  in  the  extreme — indeed,  he  had  once 
killed  a  man  in  chaud-racdlev,  Gilchrist  Kiie  Bnrgain  iiBciQ    8. 

CHAUDY,  sb.  Oxf.'  'MS.  add.  The  chaffinch,  Frin- 
i^illa  coelebs. 

CHAUTHER,  sb.     Rlry.    See  Chalder. 

A  chauther  o'  maut  the  drooth  didna  droon  O'  that  guest,  Hay 
Lnitie  ^1851  )  57. 

CHAUVE,  V.     Lakel.^     [tjov-l     T(i  gnaw. 

CHAVEL,  V.     Lakel.^  Gio.  (H.S.II.) 

tCHAVELlNG,  sb.  Sc.  (Jam.)  A  spokc-shavc.  Sec 
Shavelin. 

CHAVING-RAKE,  sb.  s.Not.  A  wooden  rake  used 
for  gathering  the  short  straws  after  raking.  (J.P.K.)  See 
Chave. 

CHA-W,  V.  and  sb.'  Sc.  Yks.  Brks.  1.  v.  In  phr.  (i) 
to  chaiv  one's  ivords,  to  speak  indistinctly;  (2)  —  ozv/-,  (3) 
—  upon,  to  think  over  ;  to  brood  upon. 

(i)  Sc.  (A.W.;i  (ai  n.Yks.  Let  him  chow  that  owcr  a  while 
(I.W. ).  (3)  Abd.  We  hae  cneiich  to  chow  upo'  for  an  aucht  days. 
Macdonald  D.  Elgiiibrod  (1863)  I.  39. 

2.  To  scold  ;  to  nag. 

Brks.  'Tisnarra  mossel  o' use  a-chowin' at  'un,  that  on'y  aggree- 
vates  'un,  Coriitt.  Mag.  (Nov.  rgoi )  675. 

3.  sb.  A  bitter  and  envious  disappointment  which  shows 
itself  in  face  and  eyes.  Ayr.  Douglas  Green  Shutters 
(1901)  165.  Hence  to  play  a  cliaw  on  a  person,  phr.  to 
cause  him  such  a  disappnintment. 

To  pby  a  chaw  on  young  Cuurlnj'  by  boasting  their  knowledge 
of  the  world,  winking  at  each  otiier  the  while  to  observe  his  bitter 
anger,  ib.  166. 


CHAWCHLING,  />/■/.  adj.  Obs.  Gall.  Eating  like  a 
swine.     Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

CHAWL,  sb.  and  v.'  Glo.  Dev.  Also  in  form  chowel 
Dev.^  1.  sb.  A  pig's  cheek.  Dev.^  2.  v.  Fig.  To 
repeat  an  old  grievance.     Glo.  (H.S.H.) 

CHAY,  see  Shay,  sb.' 

CHEAP,  adj.  Sc.  Lan.  In  comb,  (i)  Cheap-good,  obsol., 
cheap  ;  a  good  bargain.  Sc.  ( A.W.) ;  (2)  -trip,  a  weaver's 
term  for  coarse,  ill-paid  work.     s.Lan.' 

CHEAPINGS,  see  Chippings. 

CHEAT,  sb.     n.Yks.     I  n  phr.  cheat  ivitl  shoiu,  see  below. 

When  a  boy  is  accused  of  not  playing  fairly,  some  one  will 
suggest  some  test  by  which  he  may  prove  whether  he  is  in  the 
right  or  wrong  ;  usually  one  will  call  out  '  Wlia  deca't  ower  agaan 
then  au  chceat  '11  show'  (R.B.X 

CHEAT,  //(/.    Sc.    A  call  to  cats.    (A.W.) 

CHEATERY,  sb.     Lakel.=,  Cum.* 

CHEATS,  sb.  pi.  n.Yks.  Pastry  filled  with  fruit, 
almonds,  spices,  ice.     (C.A.F.) 

CHECK,  V.''  Sc.  Pern.  1.  In  comb.  Check-weigher, 
or  -weigh-man,  a  mining  terin  :  the  man  who  checks  the 
weight  of  the  coal  on  the  surface.  Sc.  (A.W.)  2.  To 
cast  up  ;  to  throw  in  one's  teeth. 

Pern.  Well,  ynu  needn't  check  me  about  it  (I.S.O.T.X 

CHECK-BRAT,  sb.     Lakel.=    i.q.  Checker  brat. 

CHECKED, />//.  rtc//'.     I. Ma.     'lired  ;  panting. 

He  wasn  mucli  of  a  load,  but  I  was  checked  when  I  came  on 
the  mountain  road,  Brown  Yams  (1881)  56,  ed.  1889;  Rydings 
Tales  (1895,  40. 

CHECKER,  sb.'  n.Yks.  The  shell  of  the  purpura 
lapillus,  used  by  children  in  certain  games.     (T.S.) 

CHECKER,  sb.^  Som.  A  young  curlew,  Nnmcnius 
arquata.     (W.F.R.) 

CHEEK,  si.  Sc.  Lan.  1.  In  co;«6.  (i)  Cheek-aside,  see 
below;  (2)  -rack,  ofc.,  the  bridle  of  the  twelve-oxen  plough. 

(i  )  Per.  She  in  a  swarlT  fell  cheek-aside;  Auld  Mause  she  ran 

and  held  her  Upright  that  day,  NicoL  Poems  {.lldii)  49.      (2)  Abd. 

The  only  parts  made  of  iron  were  the  coulter  and  *soek,*  and  the 

'  cheek-rack '  or  bridle,  Ale.xander  Notes  and  Sketcties  (1877)  vi. 

2.  Phr.  to  give  a  person  check,  to  scold  him.  sw.Lan.(H.M.} 

CHEEK,  sb.     Lnk.     The  side  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Hame  they  came  in  a  croud,  and  fell  to  the  cheese  and  cheeks 
of  leaves  [loaves]  teeth  and  nail,  Graham  IVritiiigs  { 1883)  II.  40. 

CHEELIE,  sb.    Cum.*    A  young  fellow.    See  ChieUd. 

CHEENY,  see  China. 

CHEEP,  sb.    s.Lan.'    A  friendly  gossip. 

CHEEP,  V.     Sc.     Of  grain:  to  begin  to  sprout. 

At  the  end  of  48  hours  the  grain,  if  good,  was  'checpin,'  i.e.  the 
sprouts  just  appearing.  .  .  The  •  cheeping  '  malt  was  then  packed 
in  a  straw  basket,  Scotsman  (Aug.  20.  1901 1. 

CHEEPER,  sb.  2.     Wil.     Tiiurn  Birds  (1870)  25. 

CHEEPOCK,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  The  female  nymphae. 
Mactaggai;t  Encycl.  (1824). 

CHEERLY,  adv.     Ken.'     Cheerfully. 

CHEER-SPILLS,  s/). //.     s.Lan.'     The  rails  of  a  chair. 

CHEESAG,  sb.  Cai.'  The  receptacle  of  a  thistle 
when  stripped  bare. 

CHEESE,  sb.  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  War.  1.  In  comb,  (i) 
Cheeseand-bread,  the  wood-sorrel,  O.yalis  Acetosella; 
(2)  -band,  a  linen  hoop  for  supporting  a  nevvly-madc 
cheese ;  (3)  -bass,  a  straw  ring  used  to  support  the 
cheese-pan;  (4)  -binder,  sec  (2);  (5)  -board,  a  shelf  on 
which  cheeses  are  laid  to  dry  ;  (6)  -bob,  a  wood-louse  ; 
(7)  -breaker, an  instrument  for  crushing  curd ;  (8)  -drainer, 
a  large  vessel  used  to  drain  the  whey  from  the  curd  ;  (9) 
•fat,  (a)  the  vessel  in  which  the  curd  is  placed  ;  (b)  a  tin 
used  in  pressing  cheese  ;  (10)  -loft,  a  room  in  which 
cheeses  are  dried  ;  (11)  -pan,  the  large  vessel  into  which 
milk  for  cheeses  was  poured  ;  (12)  -press,  a  tub  for 
pressing  cheese-curd  ;  (13)  -tub,  see  (9). 

(i)  Lakel.^  (2)  Cam.*  (31  War.^  The  cheese-pan,  of  brass  or 
copper,  was  round,  and  without  a  rim,  at  the  bottom.  It  required 
a  support  to  give  it  steadiness,  and  was  placed  in  the  cheese-bass 
(in  the  hollow  of  the  ring)  for  this  purpose.  (4,  5)  Sc.  (A.W.> 
(6)  Nrf.  (B.H.)  (7,  8)  Sc.  (A.W.)  (9,  a;  Wm.'  (i)  Lakel.' 
(lo)Gall.  i^A.W.)     l,ii)War.3     (12,  13)  Gall.  (A.W.) 
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2.  Phr.  (i)  as  simple  iis  a  Im'porth  of  cheese, very  simple  ; 
(2)  cheese  and  bread  and  mould  hdpny,  a  child's  game  ; 
{i)  my  lord  cheese  and  bread,  a  magistrate;  (4)  not  to  say 
clieese,  to  say  nothing. 

(i,  2,  3)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (4)  Abd.  '  Aw'll  waager  ye  didna  tell 
yerwife  't  ye  wis  h'arkiiin'  a'  tliey  said.'  '  Na,  fegs  aw  !  Aw  didna 
say  cheese,'  Ahit.  Whty.  Free  Press  (Apr.  1 1,  1903 ). 

CHEETLE,  V.  '^Slg.  [tjrtl.]  To  chirp,  pipe.  Cf. 
cheet,  V. 

Her  auld  friends,  the  piets,  sat  cheetlin'  on  a  tree,  Towers 
Poems,  (ye.  (,1885;  177. 

CHEFT.sA.    n.Cy.    Achopofmeat.   (Hall.)    i.q.  Chaft. 

CHEIK,  sb.  Abd.  A  brass  button.  Anderson  Rhymes 
(ed.  1867)  J37.    Ct".  check,  sb.^ 

CHELPER,  sb.  s.Lan.'  Also  in  form  chelloper.  A 
noisy,  talkative  child  or  person. 

CHELTERED,  **/.  an>'.  w.Yks.  Clothed,  kept  warm. 
(S.P.U.) 

CHEny,adj.  Hmp.  Oflambs:  mottled, speckled. (H.R.) 

CHEP,  sA.     Lakel.=    [tjep.]    The  tip  of  the  nose. 

CHEPSTER,  sb.     Chs.     Swainson  Birds  (1885)  t^. 

CHERRY,  sb.  Cum.  Ken.  Also  in  form  churr-  Cum." 
In  comb,  (i)  Cherry-ale,  obs.,  a  drink  made  of  cherries  ; 
(2)  .mo',  the  black-headed  gull,  Larus  ridibundiis;  (3) 
—  Sunday,  obs.,  see  below. 

(0  Ken.  (^P.M.  i  (2  Cum.*  (3)  The  day  on  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood formerly  assembled  at  Martindale  to  pick  wild  cherries, 
and  make  mcrrv  at  the  village  inn,  ib. 

JCHERRY-FINCH,  sb.  Dial,  unknown.  The  haw- 
finch, Cucothnuistes  vulgaris.     Swainson  Biid^  (1885)  60. 

CHERT,  sb.  and  v.  '  Cum.         1.  sb.    Anything  young, 
i.q.  Cherts.         Cam.*  A  lal  chert  of  a  thing. 
2.  V.   Of  plants  :  to  shoot ;  to  commence  to  grow. 

Gursc  is  beginncn  ut  chert  i,E.W.P.\ 

CHERUBIM,  sb.  War.»  A  conqueror  of  lifty  in  the 
game  of 'Conkers'  (q.v.). 

CHESSICKER,  s6.  Not.^  [tje-sika(r).]  An  unpleasant 
surprise. 

'  'Well,  that's  a  cliessicker,  it  is.'  Some  event  which  suddenly 
happens  so  as  to  thwart  any  one. 

CHESSIL,  sb.  Som.  [tfesil.]  Stony,  gravelly  soil. 
(W.F.R.) 

CHEST,  sb.  Cum.  Som.  1.  In  comp.  Chest-bed,  a 
'box-bed.'  Cum."  2.  A  coffin.  Som.  (W.F.R.)  Hence 
Chesting,  sb.  the  ceremony  of  putting  the  corpse  into  the 
coffin.     Cum.* 

JCHESTER,  sb.  w.Yks.=  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   A  penny. 

CHET,  5*.    w.Cor.    A  kitten.     (M.A.C.)     See  Chit,  si." 

iCHETTOUN,  s6.  Obs.  Ayr.  The  setting  of  a  precious 
stone.  Fr.  chaton,  the  socket  in  which  a  stone  is  set  in 
a  ring. 

Costly  rubies  fair  to  see,  In  chcttoiins  of  rich  filligree.  From  everj' 
vassal  of  the  crown,  BoswELL  Poet.  IVks.  (1811)  72,  ed.  1871. 

CHEUGH-JEAN,  si.    Lnk.    A  jujube. 

He's  gie'd  me  a  cheugh  jean,  an'  I've  ett  it,  Bell  MacGreegor 
(igoa'i  viii. 

■ICHEURE,  V.     Obs.    Dev.    To  chide  or  scold. 

Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.)  ;  Moiilhlv  Mag.  (1808)  II.  545. 

CHEVERON,  s6.     Obs.    Sc.    Akid  glove. 

My  curse  ...  go  wi'  ye,  if  ye  gie  them  .  .  .  sae  muckle  as  a 
black  pair  o'  chcverons,  Scott  Midlothian  (1818)  viii. 

CHEVIN,  sb.  Cum."  (s.v.  Skelly.)  The  chub,  Cyprimis 
cephahis. 

CHEVY,  V.  1,  2.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

CHEW,  V.  Lan.  In  phr.  to  chew  at  a  thing,  to  meditate 
upon  it.         Neaw  then,  chew  at  that,  Dottie  Rambles  (1898)  8. 

CHE-W,  ;■;//.     Wgt.  (A.'W.) 

CHIBY,  sh.     Cum."    An  onion.     See  Chibe. 

CHICAMY,  sb.  Ken.  [tji'kami.]  A  children's  singing 
game  ;  see  below. 

'  Chicamy ,  chickamy,  chimey  O,  Down  to  the  pond  to  wash  their 
feet  ;  Bring  ihcm  back  to  have  some  meat,  Chickamy,  chickamy, 
chmicy  O.'  The  children  sing  llie  fust  line  as  they  go  round 
and  round.  At  the  second  line  tliey  move  down  the  road  a  little, 
and  turn  round  and  round  as  they  end  the  rhyme,  Gomme  Games 
(1894;  1.67. 


CHICK,  s6.>    S.Lin.     A  forward  child.    (T.H.R.) 

CHICKEN,  sb.  and  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  1.  sb.  In  contp. 
Chicken-weed, the chickweed, S/f//a/w media.  Sc. (A.W.), 
n.Yks.  (T.S.)  2.  Phr.  chicken  come  clock,  a  form  of  the 
game  of  'fox  and  geese.'  Ltr.  Gomme  Games  (1898)  II. 
410-1.  3.  A  purple  tare.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  4.  adj. 
Cowardly,  timid. 

Inv.  '  He's  chicken,'  cried  D — , '  hicnds,' Ilig/ilaiid IVctvs  '^Mar.  27, 
1897  i  9.  col.  2. 

CHICKER,  V.    Slg.    To  cluck  as  a  hen.  _ 

Then  may  you  cock  your  tail  an'  chicker.  An'  lay  your  eggs, 
MuiR  Poems  (i8i8j  30. 

CHICKIDY-HAND,  sb.  Ken.  A  children's  game ;  see 
below. 

'  Chickidy  hand,  Chickidy  hand,  The  Warner,  my  cock,  Crows  at 
four  in  the  morning.'  Several  boys,  placing  their  clasped  fists 
against  a  lamp-post,  say  these  lines,  after  which  Ihey  run  out, 
hands  still  clasped.  One  in  the  middle  tries  to  catch  as  many  as 
possible,  forming  them  in  a  long  string,  hand  in  hand,  as  they  are 
caught.  Those  still  free  try  to  break  through  the  line  and  rescue 
the  prisoners.  If  they  succeed  in  parting  the  line,  they  may  carry 
one  boy  pig-a-bacU  to  the  lamppost,  who  becomes  '  safe.'  The 
boy  caught  last  but  one  becomes  it  in  the  next  game,  Gomme  Games 
(1894)  I.  67. 

CHICK-MARLY,  adj  Sc.  A  hen  grey  and  black. 
Used  attrib. 

lie  pit  his  best  chick-marly  hen  on  them  [eggs]  and  invited  his 
freenstae  see  them  when  they  cam'oot.  Wood  Farden  Ila  (1902) 
272. 

JCHICK(Y,i'.  Cor.'^  [Notknown  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  crouch  down.    ?  A  mistake  for  Cluck(y. 

CHIFFER-OUT,  sb.  Bnff.  A  person  bearing  a  tabooed 
name  ;  see  below.    See  Chiff,  v. 

In  Buckie  there  are  certain  family  names  fishermen  will  not 
pronounce.  The  ban  lies  particularly  lieavy  on  Ross.  Coull  also 
ijears  it,  but  not  to  such  a  degree.  The  folks  of  that  village  speak 
of  '  spitting  out  the  bad  name.'  If  such  a  name  is  mentioned  in 
their  hearing  they  spit,  or  in  the  vernacular,  '  chiflf.'  One  bearing 
the  dreaded  name  is  called  a  '  chiffer  oot,'  Gregor  Flk-Lore  (1881) 
200. 

CHIG  DOG  GURSE, />/«-.  Cum.  Said  of  a  man  after 
a  night's  spree.     (E.W.P.) 

CHILCORN,  sb.  n.Ir.  A  blackhead  on  the  face. 
(C.A.W.) 

CHILDER,  si. //.  Lan.  War.  Children.  War."  Hence 
Childer's  stuff,  sb.  sweets.     s.Lan.' 

CHILDERN,  sA. //.     Ken.  (G.B.) 

CHILIORS,  sb.  pi.  Cum."  (s.  v.  Camperdown).  A  bluc- 
and-white  cotton  check  exported  to  Chili  and  Peru. 

CHILL-COLD,  (7f^.    Bch.    Nearly  frozen.    (G.C.) 

CHILPER,  sb.  Lakel.=  A  young  bird  in  the  nest.  See 
Chelp. 

CHILTER,  sb.  Ken.  [tji-lt3(r).]  The  wren,  Troglodytes 
parvitlus.    (G.B.) 

CHIME,  sb.  1.    Pent.  (J.S.O.T.) 

CHIME,  f.'  Peni.  1.  Of  corn  :  to  show  above  ground  ; 
of  potatoes  and  onions  :  to  sprout  after  being  stored. 
(J.S.O.T.)  Cf  chimp.  2.  To  break  off  the  second 
growth  of  potatoes,    (ib.)  ' 

CHIME,  I'.s  Lakel.2  With  ;;; :  to  take  a  hand  in 
anything  that  is  going  on. 

JCHIME-HOURS,  sb.  pi.  e.An.  Som.  Also  in  form 
chiming-  Som.    See  below. 

e.An.  I  wor  born  in  the  '  chime  hours,'  and  can  see  what  other 
folks  can't  see,  leastways,  so  they  tell  me,  H  arris  ifrtsZ-Ao.'  (190a) 
14.  Som.  A  child  born  in  chime-hours  will  have  the  power  to  see 
spirits,  N.  tf  Q.  (1853)  ist  S.  vii.  152;  Some  thirty  years  ago 
I  remember  remarking  to  a  Somersetshire  person  how  beautifully 
the  church  bells  were  being  chimed,  and  getting  an  indignant 
reply  to  the  effect  that  the  ringers  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, as  it  wasn't  one  of  the  proper  chiming  hours  !  (G.E.  D.) 

CHIMNEY,  sb.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Wil.  Dev.  Cor.  In 
camp,  (i)  Chimney-doctor,  a  person  who  sets  smoky 
chinmeys  to  rights.  n.Yks.  (I.W.) ;  (2) -lug,  a  projection 
on  the  side  of  an  open  hearth.  Wm.',  iLLan.  (W.H.H.); 
(3)  -root,  a  house  at  the  foot  of  a  niill-chiinney.  w.Yks. 
(j.T.F.);  (4)  .stool, a  seat  in  the 'ingle-nook.'    Cor.  Hunt 
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Pop.  Rom.  IV.  Ens;.  (1865)  26,  ed.  1896;  (5I  -swallow, 
the  swallow, //;>7(//(/o  riistica.  Wil.  Thurn  Binis  {1870) 
67;  (6)  -sweepers,  the  small  i-oiind  heads  of  the  Ibx-grass 
or  plantain.    s.Dev.  (W.C.P.) 

CHINA,  sb.  Sc.  (GAV.),  Cum."  Also  in  form  cheeny 
Cum.*     A  boy's  painted  china  marble.     See  Cheeny,  sb.'* 

CHINBLAIN,  .</>.     I.Ma.     A  chilblain.     (E.G.) 

CHIN-CHOPPER,  sb.  s.Lan.'  A  child's  name  for  the 
chin. 

CHINE,  sb.^  and  i;.'  Lan.  Oxf.  Brks.  1.  sb.  A  slice 
containing  the  spine  cut  out  of  the  back  of  a  pig. 

Oxf. 'In  the  villages  it  is  usually  a  I'ouiul  piece  cut   from  near 

llie  slioulder,  MS.  aihl.     Brks.  .Smoked  in  the  chimney,  and  kept 

dry,  hung  on  the  rafters  in  the  kitchen,  ready  for  use  at  a  christening 

feast  ^E.M.W.). 

2.  V.  To  chop  a  carcase  down  the  back.    s.Lan.'       3.  To 

knock  down.         Aw'll  chine  thee  to  tli'  llooar,  ib. 

CHINEES,  sb.  pi.    s.Lan.'    Hot  boiled  peas,  sold  in  the 

streets. 
CHINEN,  adv.    Wm.    [t/ai-nsn.]     An  intensitive. 

She's  grown  a  chinen  gurt  body  (B.K.). 

CHIN-TREE,  sb.     Dor.     The  tomtit,  Pants  caenileiis. 

(L..S.1 

CHIOLLAGH,  sb.  LMa.  A  wide  fireplace  with  turf 
burning  on  the  hearth. 

Take  your  cheer  into  the  chiollagh  an'  put  your  feet  to  the  turfs, 
Rydint.s  Taici  (1895)  22. 

CHIP,  sb.  Abd.  Beaver  for  hats.  Anderson  R/iytiirs 
(ed.  1867)  126.     See  Chip-hat. 

CHIP,  V.  Lakel.*  To  solicit  a  gratuity  to  be  spent  in 
drink.         ■  They  chip't  maister  fer  a  quart.' 

tCHIP  CHACK,  sZ».  Sus.  The  young  shoots  or  leaves 
U  the  oak.     (J.L.A.)     Cf.  chitchat,  2. 

CHIPPINGS,  sb.  pi.  Lon.  Also  in  form  cheapings. 
A  game  with  peg-tops  ;  see  below. 

A  large  button,  from  which  the  shank  has  been  removed,  or 
a  round  piece  of  lead  about  the  size  of  a  penny,  is  placed  on  the 
ground  between  two  agreed  goals.  The  players  divide  into  sides, 
each  side  triesto  send  the  button  to  difierent  goals,  tlie  tops  are  spun 
in  the  usual  w.ay,  and  then  taken  upon  the  hand  while  spinning, 
and  allowed  to  revolve  once  round  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  then 
thrown  on  the  ground  on  the  button  in  such  a  way  that  the  button 
is  projected  some  distance  along  the  ground.  Then  a  boy  on  the 
opposite  side  spins  his  top  and  tries  to  hit  the  button  in  the 
opposite  direction.  This  is  continued  alternately  until  one  or 
oilier  side  succeeds  in  getting  the  button  to  the  goal,  Gomme 
Games  (  i8g8)  II.  411. 

CHIPPIT,  ppl.  adj.  Abd.  Touched  or  affected  with 
liquor. 

When  he  had  reached thestageof  intoxication  variouslydescribed 
as  '  haein'  a  gey  skyte,'  '  half-cn,'  or  '  a  bittie  chippit,'  W.  Watson 
..•iii/i/  Lang  Sviic  (1903)  6. 

CHIRKLE,  V.  Gall.  To  grind  the  teeth.  Mactaggart 
Eitcyd.  (1824)  134.    See  Chirk,  2. 

CHIRM,  sb.    Gall.    A  small  or  undeveloped  thing. 

Mai-paggart  Emyd.  (i8'24)  ;  Wee  chirms  o'  pitawtas  (J.M.\ 

CHIRM,  V.  Lakel.  Yks.  1.  Of  birds :  to  chirp,  sing. 
n.Yks.  (LW.)  2.  To  speak  in  an  affected,  mincing 
manner.    Lakel.- 

CHIRPER,  sb.  Gall.  The  cricket.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824). 

CHIRT,  V.  and  sb.  Cai.'  1.  v.  To  make  a  grating 
noise  with  the  teeth.  Cf.  chirk.  2.  sb.  A  grating 
noise  made  with  the  teeth. 

CHISEL,  see  Schisle. 

tCHISELER,  sb.  s.Not.  A  severe  blow  with  the  fist. 
See  Chissel,  Chizzle. 

Ah  gied  'im  a  chiseler  i'  th'  eye  (J.P.K.). 

CHISLINGS,  5A. />/.  Lin.  Small  bran  mixed  with  water 
for  a  mash  to  give  to  a  horse  or  cow.  (J.C.W.)  See 
Chisel,  sA.2 

CHISLY,  adj.  Wil.  Of  an  apple:  crisp,  firm.  i.q. 
Chiselly. 

They  [apples]  'd  come  in  half  something  beautiful,  and  come  to 
eat  them  they  bit  firm  and  chisly,  Tennant  Vill.  Notes  (1900)  52. 

tCHISM,  V.  n.Wil.  To  take  the  sprouts  from  potatoes. 
(G.E.D.)    i.q.  Chissom. 


CHISP,  sb.  Sc.  A  gap  in  the  woof  of  cloth.  Giiid  Sc. 
Diet.  (1895 1. 

CHISSEL,  t'.  S.Lin.  To  beat,  castigate.  (T.II.R.)  i.q. 
Chizzle. 

CHISSOCK,  1'.    S.Lin.    To  steal.    (T.FLR.) 

CHIT,  V.    Wor.»    To  break  the  shoots  off  potatoes. 

;CHITA.DEE-(DEE,  >7'.  War.^  The  tomtit,  Pariis 
aifndi'us. 

CHITTER-CHATTER,  5^.  n.Yks.  A  vibrating  noise. 
(LW.I     See  Chitter. 

CHITTERING, />;>/.  «(//.  Cum.*  Trembling,  shivering, 
i.q.  Chitter. 

CHITTER Y,  sb.  Gall.  Small,  backward  fruit ;  small, 
bad  potatoes.    Cf.  chit,  sb.' 

His  peelocks  will  be  sweet  to  eat.  And  no  puir  scabbed  chittery, 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824'!  214,  ed.  1876. 

CHITTLE,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  sliver  of  hand-combed  wool. 
(S.P.U.)     Cf.  chitterlings,  5. 

CHITTLE,  ii.  Obs.  Dev.  A  large  kettle  used  for 
brewing.     Horae  Subsedvae  (1777)  87. 

CHITTLER,  sb.  Gall.  A  small  bird  of  the  titmouse 
species.    Mactaggart  ^//nr/.  (1824).    Cf.  chittle,  z/.* 

CHITTY.sZ/.  s.Lan.'  A  young  girl  who  assists  a  power- 
loom  weaver  in  a  cotton  factory. 

CHITT Y-F A CED, />/>/.«(//•.  Obs.  Dev.  Freckled.  Horae 
Subsedvae  (iiTj)  87. 

CHITTY-PUSS,  sb.     Lakel.^    A  boys'  game. 

tCHIVELLER,  sb.  Nrf.  Tiie  goldlinch,  Caidiielis 
elei^aiis.     Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  51. 

CHIVY,  V.    s.Wor.    See  below. 

The  knives  of  the  lawn-mower  being  new  and  covered  with 
paint,  it  doesn't  chivy'  the  grass  off  well.  The  scythe  cuts 
sweet,  chivies  it  off  copita'  (H.K.). 

CHIZEL,  V.  w.Yks.  To  eat  without  relish  and  reluct- 
antly.    (S.P.U.) 

CHOALT,  si.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  foster-brother. 

A  youth,  the  choalt  of  Allan  Cameron,  Wilson  Tales  (1836)  II. 
247. 

CHOCK,  sb.'  and  v.  Lakel.^  1.  sb.  A  square  stone 
used  to  block  the  top  'cam'  in  stone  walls  where  the 
bottom  is  broader  than  the  top.  2.  A  block  of  wood  on 
which  turners  lay  their  tools.  3.  v.  To  'scotch'  or 
wedge  a  wheel. 

CHOCK-A-BLOCK,  adj.  and  adv.  Sc.  Lan.  Full  to 
repletion  ;  '  chock-full.'     See  Chock,  sb.' 

Abd.  His  back  yard's  stackit  choke-a-block  o'  well-seasoned 
sticks,  Abd.  JVhIv.  Free  Pi  ess  ;  iUar.  7,  igosV     s.Lan.' 

tCHOCKERED,  ppl.  adj.  Dial,  unknown.  Of  sheep  : 
having  a  swelling  under  the  jaws.  Fanner's  Jrn.  (June  29, 
1829)  ;  LowsoN  Farrier  (1844)  227. 

:CHOCKY,  adj    War.    Pert,  lively.    (J.R.W.) 

:CHOG,56.   Sus.  The  soft  part  of  a  boiled  crab.  (F.E.S.) 

CH0GS,s6.//.  Ken.  (P.M.)  [tjogz.]  Grains  of  wheat 
to  which  the  chaff'  adheres.  Hence  Choggy,  adj.  of  a 
sample  of  wheat :  having  '  chogs.' 

CHOICELY,  adv.  Lan.  Der.  Also  in  forms  chisely 
nw.Der.' ;  choice  n. Der.     Carefully,     i.q.  Choysily. 

s.Lan.'  n.Der.  Go  as  choice  as  yo'  can.  Choicely  nah,  so  as 
none  to  wakken  'em  (S.B.X     nw.Der.^ 

CHOIR,  sb.  Hrf.=  In  phr.  logo  to  choir,  to  attend  the 
Cathedral  service. 

CHOKE-ROPE,  sb.  Not.  Ken.  Also  in  form  chock- 
Not.  A  piece  of  rope,  generally  with  lead  at  one  end,  used 
to  remove  an  obstruction  in  a  cow's  throat.  s.Not.  (J.P.K.), 
Ken.  (P.M.) 

CHOLES,  5*. //.    s.Lan.'    The  jaws.    See  Chawl,  s6. 

CHOO,  int.    Gall.  (A.W.) 

CHOOPNOSED,  adj.    Cum.     Red-nosed.    See  Choop. 

Whees  the  choop-nwoset  chap  ?  Anderson  Ballads  (ed.   1840) 

HI. 

CHOOSE-'WHEN,  cotij.    s.Lan.'    Whenever. 
CHOP,  sb."^    Cum.*     In  phr.  a  chop  of  work,  a  stroke  of 
work. 

CHOP,  sb?    Sc.    A  shop. 

Abd.  The  chapman  .  .  .  occasionally  worked  his  way  to   the 
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possession  of  a   well-fiirnished    'chop  i'  tlio   toon,'   Alexander 

Notes  anil  Sketches  (1877)  xx.      Frf.  Inglis  Ain  Flk.  (1895)  166. 

CHOP,  sh*     Lnk.     A  chap  ;  a  crack,     i.q.  Chap,  i^.* 

Tlie  juice   [of  Pingniciila   vii/gitris']  ...  is  used  by  tlie  country 

people  ibr  curing  chops  in  cows'  udders,  Patrick  Plants  (1831 )  48. 

CHOP,  v}    Lei.        1.  A  hay-making  term  ;  see  below. 

Lei.'  It  is  next  hacked  or  chopped  witli  a  quick  motion  of  tlie 
rake  into  wini'ows  (s.  v.  Hay). 

2.  To  sniifta  candle.    Cum.*    See  Choppers. 
CHOP,  v.^    Wni.  n.Lan.    To  meet  unexpectedly. 

A  chopt  a  ma  uncle  aside  t'brig  (W.H.II). 

CHOP-MONEY,  sh.  War.*  ?  A  middle-man's  percent- 
age.    See  Chop,  v? 

He  thought  the  one  pound  between  the  price  asked  and  paid  for 
the  horse  would  do  for  '  chop  money.' 

CHOPPED, />/>/.  (7^'.  Lakel.  In  fo;;;if'.  (i)Chopped-taties, 

mashed  potatoes.  Cum." ;  (2)  -stuff,  in  phr.  to  stand  up  to 
one's c/iofipi'd stuff,  to  face  one's  fate;  to  take  things  bravely. 
Wni.  iB.K.) 

CHOPPING-BOY,  sl>.    Lakel.^    A  stout  boy. 

CHOPS  ME, /An  So.  An  expletive.  Clasgoiv  Herald 
(Sept.  2,  1899). 

ICHORCE,  V.  Glo.  [Not  known  to  our  other  corre- 
spondents.]    To  rejoice.     (F.H.) 

CHORD,  V.    Won    To  harmonize. 

A  neighbour  who  mixes  with  amateur  musicians  of  all  classes 
tells  me  that  the  members  of  local  bands  use  this  word  in  this 
meaning.  •  Your  instrument  does  not  chord  with  mine  '  (is  not 
in  time  with  it,  or  of  the  same  pitch).  He  has  ascertained  that 
the  word  is  only  used  in  connexion  with  vocal  or  instrumental 
music,  and  is  not  used  in  the  same  sense  as  accord,  'I  don't  accord 
with  him  '  (E.S.). 

CHORES,  sZ?. //.  Nrf.  Jobs  of  work.  Emerson  JF/A^ 
Life  (1890)  7.     i.q.  Char(e,  sh} 

JCHORK,  adj.  Nhb.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Saturated  or  soaked  with  water. 

CHORLEYCURRANTS,  s6.  ^/.  s.Lan.'  A  nickname 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Chorley. 

CHOUT,  see  Shall,  i'.' 

CHOWBENTSPARROWBILLS,  sb.  pi.  s.Lan.»  A 
nickname  for  the  inhabitants  of  Chowbent. 

CHOWL,  see  Chawl,  sh. 

CHOWT, ppl.  adj.  Cum."  (s.v.  Chove't.)  Oflinen,&c.: 
frayed,  torn.     Cf  chauve,  v. 

CHRAISY,  sb.  Edb.  A  cap  or  bonnet  covering  the 
head  and  back  part  of  the  neck. 

Robed  in  a  homely  short  gown  and  a  pink  '  ehraisy  '  on  her  head, 
Ballantine  GaberliDizie  led.  1876)  40. 

CHRISTEN,  V.  Yks.  Der.  1.  To  baptize  in  church, 
in  contradistinction  to  a  private  baptism.  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
2.  To  name,  find  a  name  for.     n.Der.  (S.B.) 

CHRISTMAS,  sb.  Yks.  Dor.  In  cotiip.  (i)  Christmas- 
bough,  the  holly.  Dor.  (E.C.M.) ;  (2)  -can,  a  Christmas- 
box.    w.Yks.  (M.F.) 

JCHRISTMAS-TUP,  sb.  Yks.  A  character  in  a  party 
of  mummers,  got  up  to  resemble  a  tup.     See  Tup,  sb.  3. 

The  Christmas  tup  is  another  amusement,  Henderson  Flk-Loie 
(18791  ii.     w.Yks.  (B.K.~| 

CHUBBED,  ppl.  adj.  s.Not.  (J.P.K.)  Of  a  hedge: 
topped.     See  Chub,  sb.\  Chubbins. 

CHUCK,  sb.^  Obs.  Glo.  A  large  chip  of  wood.  Glo. 
Hume  Siibsecivae  (1777)  89. 

CHUCK,  si.s  Obs.  Glo.  Also  in  form  chock,  pi.  The 
cheeks.     Horae  Siibsecivae  (1777J  87. 

CHUCK-CHEELD,  .s*.    Cor.    A  young  bream. 

When  he  set  a  boulter,  all  the  chuck-cheelds  or  young  bream 
between  the  Lizard  and  the  Land's  End  seemed  to  enter  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  monopolise  the  hooks.  Pall  Mall  Mag.  (Dec.  1902)505. 

CHUCK-END,  sb.  Ken.  The  thick,  crooked  end  of 
a  hop-pole.     (P.M.) 

CHUCK-FULL,  adj.     Ken.  (P.M.) 

CHUCK-HOLE,  sb.  s.Lan.'  A  boys'  game  with 
marbles.     See  Chuck,  v. 

CHUCKY,  «rf/.3  Oxf.  Of  soil  :  dry,  lacking  in  fertility. 
(J-W.) 

CHUDGE,  see  Cliulz. 

CHUFF,  adp    n.Yks." 


CHUFF,  adj.^     Lakel.^ 
tCHUFF,  adj.     Wxf.     See  below. 

For  I  felt  very  chulT  and  uncomfortable,  Kennedy  Banks  of 
Boro  \  1867)  loG. 

CHUFFLE.v.  Hmp.  With  (760///. ■  to  bandy  a  person's 
name  about.     (H.R.) 

tCHUGH.    Wxf     Chuff. 

tCHULZ,  7^  limp.  Also  in  form  chudge.  To  coddle. 
(H.W.E.) 

CHUMP,  sb.  Oxf  MS.  add.  The  inferior  end  of  a 
neck  of  mutton  or  veal. 

CHUMP,  V.  Cum.*  To  bite  up  hard  food  with  ease. 
See  Chomp. 

CHUMP-DOLLY,  sb.  War.^  A  wooden  instrument 
used  in  washing  clothes.    See  Dolly,  sb.^ 

CHUMPER,  'sb.    Sh.L    A  wooden  shoe. 

The  majority  have  their  feet  encased  in  sabots,  'clogs'  or 
'chumpers'  of  wood,  whose  shape  very  much  resembles  their 
ships  in  miniature,  Cowie  SIi.  (1871)  133. 

CHUMP-HEAD,  sb.     Nrf.     Mann  Didditch  (1902)  24. 

CHUMPISH,  adj.    s.Lan.'    Foohsh,  stupid. 

CHUNK,  sb.  Obs.  Glo.  Also  in  lorm  chunch.  A 
large  chip  of  wood.     Horae  Snbsecivae  (1777)  89. 

CHUNT,  adj.    s.Lan.' 

CHUNTER,  sb.  Cum.*  1.  An  iinpertinent  remark. 
2.  Phr.  to  set  one's  chiinlers,  to  be  cheeky  or  uppish. 

Any  new  chap  'at  sets  his  chunters  was  dubbed  a  '  twenty-five 
minutes  fellow'  an'  what  reet  hes  he  to  interfere?  Cum.  Pacqtiet 
(May  4,  1893)  6,  col.  i. 

CHUR,  sZ>.  and  z'.  Cum.*  \.  sb.  The  subdued  growl 
of  a  dog.     i.q.  Churr.        2.  v.   To  growl  as  a  dog. 

CHURCH,  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  Brks.  In  conip.  (i)  Church- 
garth,  a  churchyard.  n.Yks.  (I-W.) ;  (2)  -loft, the  gallery 
in  a  church.  s.Lan.';  (3)  -name,  a  Christian  name,  ib.; 
(4)  -pig,  a  wood-louse.  Brks.  Dartnell  &  Goddard 
Gl.  (1893)  198. 

tCHURCHIL'D  MANE, />//;-.  w.Yks.  [Not  known  to 
our  correspondents.] 

Leeds  Merc.  Snppl.  (Apr.  16, 1892);  w.Yks.'  A  dasent . . .  yaud,  vvi' 
a  churchil'd  mane,  ii.  303. 

CHURCHING,  vbl.  sb.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  Cor.  Hammond 
Cor.  Parish  (1897)  344. 

CHURN,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  1.  sb. 
In  comp.  (i)  Churn-head,  a  stupid  fellow.  Wm.  (J.M.); 
(2)  -pow,  s.Lan.'  ;  (3)  -staff,  the  staff  fitted  for  working  in 
the  old-fashioned  hand-churn.  Sc.  (A.W.),  Cum.*;  (4) 
-winning,  a  harvest-home  supper.  n.Cy.  (J.L.  1783). 
2.1'.   Of  a  shoe  :  to  be  full  of  water.     w.Yks.' (s.v.  Shoe.) 

CHURNING,  s6.    I. Ma.    A  children's  game;  see  below. 

'Churn  the  butter-milk,  quick,  quick,  quick,  I  owe  my  mother 
a  pint  of  milk.'  This  game  used  to  be  played  on  the  shore,  just  as 
the  tide  went  out,  when  the  feet  sank  easily  into  the  sand.  The 
children  turned  half-uay  round  as  they  repeated  the  words, 
Gomme  Games  (1898)  IL  412. 

CHURR,  see  Cherry. 

CHURRY,  sb.  Oxf.  A  narrow  lane.  (J.C.W.)  See 
Chare,  sb.^,  Tewer. 

tCHUTE,  sb.  I.W.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   A  steep,  hilly  road.    (Hall.) 

tCHYWOLLOCK,  sb.  Cor.a  The  redwing,  Turdus 
iliaciis. 

CIAM,  adj.  Lakel.^  On  one  side,  as  a  down-trodden 
shoe,  or  the  contents  of  a  vessel  which  have  been  stirred 
over.    i.q.  Cam,  adj. 

CIAVE,  see  Cave,  v.'^ 

CIDERKIN,  sb.  Hrf.  The  washings  after  the  best 
cider  has  been  made.    See  Cider  (5). 

Thrifty  folk  throw  this  '  pommey '  [apples  from  which  the 
juice  has  been  squeezed]  into  water,  and  thereby  produce  ciderkin 
—a  weak  kind  of  tipple.  White  Wrekin  (i860)  xi. 

iCILLINS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  A  misprint  for  eildins.  See 
Eeldins. 

Ayr.  We  were  cillins,  and  toddled  thegither  as  bairns  through 
his  mother's  flure.  Service  Dr.  Diigiiid  (1887)  25. 

CINNAMON,  sb.     Glw.     See  below. 

Jack  and  the  Professor  commenced  to  cast  the  artificial  flies, 
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whilst  tile  bualmen  dappetl  with  blow-line^,  their  hool\S  being: 
baited  with  what  thej'  called  tlie  •  cinnamon,'  Tliioiigli  Cniineiiinia 
(1886)  7. 

+CIPHAX,  sb.  Der.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   A  fool ;  a  nonentity.    Addy  (7/.  (1891)  s.v.  Cipher. 

CIVILEER,  sb.     Obs.     Lnk.     See  below. 

Any  person  found  taking  a  walk  [on  the  Sabbath-day]  ran  the 
risk  of  being  taken  to  the  guard-house  by  the  '  civilerrs,'  who 
were  inquisitors  appointed  jointly  by  the  Town-Council  and  the 
Kirk-Session,  Graham  IVrifin^.^  (1883:  II.  122. 

CLABBY,  r7(J>-.     Sc.  (A.'W.) 

CLACK,  si.  and  w.  Not.  Ken.  Som.  1.  sb.  lnroii!/>. 
Clack-piece,  the  uvula.  Not.*  2.  v.  To  clatter.  Ray- 
mond il/c«o'7V/<';/rf'j'A  (1898)  ii.  3.  VJith  about :  to  gossip. 
Ken.  (P.M.) 

CLACK,  sb.  Edb.  A  kind  of  toffee.  (D.M.R.)  Cf. 
clag(g,  1  (i). 

CLACKEN,  sb.  Edb.  A  wooden  hand-bat  or  racquet 
used  by  the  boys  at  the  Edinburgh  Academy  and  Higii 
School. 

The  school  lay  down  hill  from  his  home,  and  he  ran  off  to 
his  task  rasping  his  clacken  on  the  area  railings  as  he  went.  .  . 
Louis's  clacken  was  only  worn  by  this  rasping,  Blantyre  .Simpson 
S/eveiisoii  1898  151  ;  The  games  played  with  it  are  '  Hails'  and 
'  Fives.'  Hails  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  racquets  about  it 
(D.M.R.\ 

CLACKER,  sb.  s.Lan.',  Ken.  (P.M.)  A  woman's 
tongue  ;  also  a  gossiping  woman. 

:CLADPOLE,  s6.  Lan.  A  blockhead;  a  stupid  fellow. 
See  Clodpole,  s.v.  Clod,  sb.  2  (6). 

That's  reet,  owd  cladpoo,  Lahee  Acqiiilled  '  1883 1  48. 

CLAES,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  Yks.  In  comp.  (i)  Claesbeetle, 
a  mallet  for  beating  clothes  in  washing  ;  (2)  -stick,  a  stick 
to  thrust  clothes  down  when  boiling  in  the  pan.  A  dial, 
form  of '  clothes.' 

(i)  Wgt.  I  noticed  a  nail  ca't  into  the  back  o'  the  bed,  an'averra 
big  claes-beetle  hingin'  tae't  by  a  string,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (ed. 
1878)  5a.     (2^  n.Yks.  (I.W.I 

CLAGGER,  sb.  Lakel.  Also  in  form  dagger  Cum." 
A  person  not  easily  shaken  off  or  disheartened  ;  any- 
thing which  adheres  closely.     Lakel.*, Cum."   SeeClaglg. 

CLAGGY,  adj.  2.    Sc.  (A.W.) 

CLAIK,  sb.  Cai.'  The  shipworm,  Teredo  uavalis. 
Hence  Claik-eaten,  ppl.  adj.  of  wood  :  bored  by  the  ship- 
worm. 

CLAIM,  V.  s.Wor.  To  claim  acquaintance  with  ;  to 
address. 

'E  come  alung  the  street,  an'  'e  claimed  me,  but  I  didn't  knaow 
who  a  wuz  (H.K.). 

CLAM,  56.'  Ken.  A  double  hook  for  moving  liop- 
pockets  ;  a  pair  of  forceps  for  drawing  samples  of  hops 
from  the  pockets.    (P.M.) 

CLAM,s6.*  Nrf.  A  fresh-water  mussel ;  a  mollusc  with 
a  rough-edged  shell.     Emerson  Birds,  S^c.  (ed.  1895)  317. 

CLAM,  v.^  Cai.'  To  stop  a  hole  bj'  pushing  some 
adhesive  substance  into  it  ;  gen.  used  with  up. 

JCLAM,  arfy.    Dur.    Hard.    (R.O.H.) 

tCLAM,  i".    e.An.'    Also  in  form  clem.    To  kill,' do  for.' 

CLAMAL,  sb.  Sh.L  Soap-stone.  Spence  Flk-Lore 
(1899)  48. 

CLAME,  V.  Som.  Of  a  mare  or  cow :  to  lick  the 
newly-born  foal  or  calf    (W.F.R.) 

tCLAMISH,  ««>■.    Cum.     Dry.    (J.S.O.) 

CLAMJAMPHRY,  sb.  \.    w.Yks.  (S.P.U.) 

tCLAMMAS,  V.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   To  climb.    Grose  (1790). 

CLAMMER,  V.  and  sb?  Sc.  Lakel.  Dev.  1.  v.  To 
climb.  Sc.  (A.W.),  s.Lan.'  2.  To  walk  badly.  Lakel.* 
3.  sb.  A  foot-bridge;  a  pole  laid  across  a  stream.  Sc. 
(A.W.)     Dev.  Reports  Provinc.  (1897). 

tCLAMMIN,  vbl.  sb.  Chs.'  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Bickering. 

CLAMMY,  adj.  se.Lin.  Parched  with  thirst.  (J.T.B.) 
See  Clam,  v.'  5. 

CLAMMY,  a^'.    Lakel.*    Of  the  weather  :  moist,  warm. 

CLAMP,  sb.'-  and  v.'-    Sc.  Suf.        L  sb.  A  small  heap 
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of  peats.  Gall.  (A.W.)  2.  <■.  io  pile  up  turf:  to  heap 
up  potatoes  or  turnips  in  a  mound.  Sc.  (A.W.),  Suf. 
(C.L.F.) 

CLAMP,  sb.^  Cum."  A  yoke  for  the  neck  of  a  cow  to 
prevent  her  leaping  hedges.    See  Clammers. 

CLAMP,  I'.*  5.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

CLAMP,  v.*    Lakel.*    To  make  a  noise. 

CLAMPER,  v.'  and  sA.'  Sc.  Wnr.  1.  v.  To  make  a 
clattering  noise  in  walking.  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  2.  sb. 
A  stout,  heavj'  shoe. 

SIg.  Tho'  now  nae  mair  yc're  water  tight  I've  seen  j-e  clampers 
stout  an'  wight,  MuiR  Poems    1818.  6. 

JCLAMPER,  ;•.     Gall.     To  fight  a  thing  out. 

I'd  let  the  Dutch  an'  German  gentrie.  An'  French,  an'ev'ry  ither 
faction.  A'  clamper  till  the  resurrection.  Lauderdale  Poems 
1796)  41. 

tCLAMPHER,!;.  Ayr.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    ?  To  litter,  strew  in  confusion. 

[He]  tried  to  settle  doon  to  his  books,  but  the  table  clampheredwi' 
ills  papers,  and  the  room  a'  reel  rail,  bore  witness  to  his  impatience 
and  anxictv,  Servic  E  Dr.  Diii^iiid    1887";  260. 

CLAMPS,  sb.  pi.     Lon.'Ken.     Escallops. 

Lon.  The  shells  of  this  man's  stock  in  trade  he  called  'conks,' 
and  •  King  conks.'  He  had  no  '  clamps,'  Mayhf.w  Loud.  Labour 
,l^Sl^  II.  22,  ed.  1861.     Ken.    G.B.) 

CLAMSH,  sb.  Cai.'  A  piece  of  wood  with  which 
a  thing  is  clumsily  mended. 

CLANCH,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  An  unmannerly  person 
who  eats  like  a  pig. 

Wull  Hullyoch  was  as  big  a  clanch  As  ere  was  kcnd  by  ony 
body,  Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824V 

CLANDER,  I'.     I. Ma.     To  talk. 

What  am  I  tinkin'  on.  goin'  clanderin  on  lek  this  ?  Rydings  Tales 
(189SI  22. 

JCLANDESTICAL,  adj.  Hrf.*  A  corruption  of '  clan- 
destine.'        '  Live  in  that  dirty  clandestical  manner.' 

tCLANG,  sh.    w.Yks.    A  number,  bevy.    (J.T.) 

CLANGLUMSHOUS,  adj.  Lnk.  (Jam.)  [Not  known 
to  our  correspondents.]     Sulky. 

tCLANGUM,  s6.  Oxf.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  delicious  beverage,  '  nectar.' 

CLANTER,  sb.  Gall.  The  noise  made  by  walking 
about  a  house  in  clogs.  Mactaggart  Encyc!.  (1824).  i.q. 
Clunter,  j'.^ 

CLAP,  V.  and  sb.    Var.  dial,  uses  in   Sc.    and   Eng. 

1.  V.  In  coup,  (i)  Clap-bread,  bread  made  from  unsound 
flour;  (2)  -can,  see  below;  (3)  -door,  the  lower  half  of 
a  door  divided  in  the  middle ;  a  trap-door. 

(i)  Lakel.*  (a')  s.Lan.'  A  child's  name  for  a  small  white  flower 
that  grows  wild  in  the  hedge-rows.     (3)  Sc.  (A.W.) 

2.  To  beat  the  arms  for  warmth.  Sc.  (A.W.),  n.Yks. 
(I.W.)        3.  To  tell  tales. 

Pern.  Don't  go  and  clap  on  me.  now  (J.S.O.T.^. 

4.  With  down  :  to  set  down  in   writing.      Sc.    (A.W.) 

5.  With  to  :  to  set  to  work  ;  to  lend  a  hand. 

Wm.,  n.Lan.  Cum,  cum,  you  chaps,  clap  to  there!  (W.H.H.) 

6.  With  up  :  to  put  in  prison. 

Sc.  I'll  hae  ye  clapped  up  as  sure's  ye're  leevin',  ye  rampaging 
Edinburgh  hallanshakers !  Scotch  Haggis,  30. 

7.  sb.   A  heavy  fall ;  the  sound  of  a  fall. 

Per.  The  first  spadefu'  that  he  threw  fell  on  the  lid  o'  the  coffin 
wi'  a  great  thumpin'  clap.  MacGregor  Souler's  Lamp  ^1903^  30. 
I.Ma.  But  some  time  or  other  it  comes  to  us  all  just  like  a  clap  of 
shoot,  or  a  squall.  Brown  Yarns  (1881)  2,  ed.  i88g. 

8.  Firm  dung.  Cum.*  9.  Atalebearer.  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 
10.  Obs.  A  tree  forming  a  foot-bridge  across  a  stream. 
Dev.  Horae  Subsecivae  (1777)  91.     Cf.  clapper,  si.* 

CLAPE,  V.  and  si.  Mid!.  War.  1.  t».  To  plod,  walk 
heavily.    Cf.  claper. 

Midi.  I  moost  claap  off  back,  Bartram  People  ofOopton  (1897) 
258.     War.*  How  they  clape  through  the  mud. 

2.  sb.   A  heavy  walk.    War.' 

CLAPER,  V.  War.  To  plaster  with  mud.  (C.T.O.), 
War.'*    i.q.  Clapered. 

CLAPPER,  sb>  Sc.  Ken.  1.  A  wooden  rattle  for 
frightening  birds;  in  //.  Ken.  (P.M.)  2.  A  door- 
knocker.    Sc.  (A.W.) 
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CLAPPER-CLASH,  sb.    Abd.    Gossip. 
There's  a  sicht  o'  clapper-clash  aboot   the  place,   Macdonald 
Doiw/  Grant  {i&Q-i)  ix. 

CLAPPER-CLOWE,  :•.  Cum.*  To  give  a  severe 
scolding;  to  beat  and  abuse,     i.q.  Clapperclawr. 

CLAPPITY,  adj.    Lnic.    ?  Talkative. 

Peggj-,  whose  tongue  had  already  become  somewhat  clappity 
with  "the  cupful  of  Miss  Jean's  doctored  milk,  Murdoch  Reaifiiigs 
fi895)  III.  12. 

CLAPSE,  V.    I.Ma.     [klaps.]    To  chide. 

She'd  elapse,  and  she'd  play  the  deuce,  till  the  poor  thing  was 
gettin  all  a  confuse,  Brown  Manx  Witch  (1889)  79. 

CLAR,  see  Claw. 

CLARET-WINE,  sb.    Sc.  (A.W.)    Claret. 

CLARRIED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Gall.  Besmeared  with 
nuid.    Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

CLART,  sb.    Cum.**    A  dung-scraper,    i.q.  Claut,  sb.'^ 

CLARTY,  adj.     n.Yks.         1.  Mean,  untrustworthy. 

ii-Yks.*  Deean't  len'  him  owt,  he's  nobbut  a  clarty  customer. 
2.  Paltry,  insignificant. 

Ali'll  not  take  Ihee  clarty  dawm  (T.S.). 

CLASH,  sb}  and  v.  Sc.  Lakel.  L  sb.  A  talebearer  ; 
a  great  talker.  Sc.  (A.W.)  2.  v.  In  comb,  (i)  Clash- 
bag,  a  person  full  of  low,  mean  stories  ;  (2)  -nia-claters, 
(3)  -ma-clavers,  low,  idle,  scandalous  tales  ;  (4)  -ma-saun- 
ter, a  tiresome  repeater  of  stories. 

i^i,  2:  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  (3)  Cum.''  i^s.  v.  Clish- 
ma-clash).      1,4;  Wra.  &  Cum.' 

CLASHED-LOOKING,  ppl.  adj.  Lakel.'^  Dejected- 
looking,  '  down  in  one's  luck.'    See  Clash,  sb.^  17. 

CL ASHMENT,  sZ).  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  L  Food  or  drink 
of  poor  quality  ;  unsuitable  food  ;  garbage.  See  Clash, 
sA.'        2.  Gossip,  talk. 

tCLASP-FEET,  adv.  Suf  Holding  the  feet  closely 
together.     (F.H.) 

CLAT,si!>.'andi/.  Sc.Cum.Oxf.  Ls6.  Cow-dung;  moist, 
wet  earth.  Sc.  (A.W.),  Cum.*  2.  A  mess;  a  muddle. 
Sc.  (A.W.)     3.  i^.  To  break  up  cow-dung.    OyiV  MS.  add. 

CLATTER,  sb.^  and  v.  Sc.  Cum.  Lan.  Dev.  1.  sb. 
A  smart  blow.  Cum.*,s.Lan.'  2.  A  chatterer  ;  a  gossip. 
Sc.  (A.W.)  3.  sb.  and  v.  In  comb,  (i)  Clatter-bag(s, 
a  chatterer;  a  talebearer;  (2)  -box,  a  chatterbox;  (3) 
-clogs,  a  person  who  walks  noisily  in  clogs  ;  (4)  -venge- 
ance, ?  one  who  talks  '  with  a  vengeance.' 

(II  Twd.  The  auld  clatterbags,  as  if  she  cud  drive  her  ain  pair 
faster  nor  Donal'  an'  me,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (^Oct.  17,  1903^ 
Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (,1824).  (,2)  e.Dev.  The  captain  chucked 
this  mump-headed  clatter-box   into  a  duck-pond,  Jane  Lordslnfi 

(1897)  4.     (3)  Cum.*     (4)  Twd.  I  am  no  clatter-vengeance  to  tell 
stories,  BucHAN  IVeatJier  [iSgg)  254. 

4.  V.  To  beat  or  strike.    Cum.* 

CLATTING,  sb.  Cum.*  Chattering,  talebearing. 
Sec  Chat,  sb.^ 

CLATTY,  ad/.  3.    Sc.  (A.W.) 

CLAUG,  V.  and  sb.    Sh.I.        1.  v.  To  make  a  noise. 

Up  ida  air  da  maas  flee  roond  An  claug  wi  a  most  melodious 
noond,  }VNDA  Klingrnlioo!  (1898")  22;  Da  kye  wir  gulbriilin,  an' 
da  hens  wir  claugin'  at  a  most  tarble  rate,  Clark  Northern  Gleams 

(1898)  57. 

2.  sb.   Noisy  talk. 

Pit  hit  i'  dy  ain  mooth,  man,  an'  nae  mair  o'  dy  claug,  Sb. 
Nezt's  (Feb.  12,  1898). 

CLAUT,  sb.^  5.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

CLAVE,  sb.  e.Suf.  A  frame  to  hold  in  place  a  piece 
iif  timber  whilst  being  sawn.     (F.H.) 

CLAVE-STOCK,  sb.  e.Suf.  An  apparatus  used  for 
splitting  wood  into  pales.     (F.H.) 

CLAVVER,  w.  Lakel.*  With  rr/:  to  dispute,  wrangle 
with.     i.q.  Claver,  t».' 

CLAVVER-BAWK,  sb.  Cum.*  (s.v.  Deevlin).  The 
swift,  Cvpseltis  a  pus. 

CLAVVERS,  sb.  Cum.*  (s.v.  Deevlin).  The  swift, 
Cypsehis  apiis. 

+CLAW,  If.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
In  phr.  Ill  daiv  off,  to  reprove.     (Hall.) 

CLAWSCRUNT,  .s6.  Obs.  Gall.  An  old  tree  against 
which  cattle  rub  themselves.     Mactaggart  Emycl.  ( 1824). 


CLAY,  s6.i  and  v}  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  1.  sb. 
In  comp.  (i)  Clay-flop,  see  below  ;  (2)  -lane,  (a)  an  un- 
stoned  parish  road ;  (b)  in  phr.  to  go  doion  the  clay-latie, 
see  below  ;  (3)  -pottie,  a  home-made  clay  marble  ;  (4) 
-stick,  a  kind  of  clay  used  to  ornament  flagstone,  &c. 

(i)  s.Lan.*  A  lump  of  moist  clay  tied  to  a  string  and  used  by 
boys  to  get  money,  etc.,  up  a  grating ;  a  piece  of  moist  clay,  worked 
up  between  the  hands,  and  then  thrown  down  so  as  to  make 
a  noisy  report.  (2,  a)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (i)  n.Lin.  A  tradesman 
who  had  anticipated  a  great  misfortune  which  had  been  suddenly 
removed,  said  to  mc  this  morning  with  great  glee, '  We  sha'nt  hev 
to  go  doon  th'  clay-lanc  noo '  (E.P.).  (3)  Cum.*  (4)  A  softer 
material  is  also  u.scd,  and  is  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  whiting, 
coloured  with  Venetian  red  ;  this  is  made  into  lumps,  or  rolls  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  sausage,  and  sometimes  called  claysticks,  ib. 
2.  V.   With  Z//I :  to  bring  up. 

Gall.  Eyes  are  .said  to  be  clayed  up  when  boxing  has  blinded 
them,  Mactaggart  £■«?)'<•/.  (1824% 

CLAYER,  sb.  Abd.  A  boy's  red  clay  marble.  Abd. 
Wkly.  Free  Press  (Apr.  9,  1904).     See  Clay,  sb.'^  4. 

CLAZZOM,  V.   s.Wor.   To  clasp.   (H.K.)  SeeClosseni. 

CLEACH,  I'.'     Won     Evesham  J ni.  (V eh.  ti,  iQgg). 

CLEAN,  adj.  and  v.    Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 

1.  adj.  In  co;«6.  (i)  Clean-legged,  of  branches:  stripped 
of  leaves  ;  (2)  -mart,  the  pine  marten,  Maries  sylveslris ; 

(3)  -off,  (a)  smart,  clever  ;  {b)  promptly  ;  without  a  hitch  ; 

(4)  -throuwness,  integrity. 

(i)  Dev.  That  stuff  he's  cut  be  too  clcan-leggcd  for  thatching,  Re- 
ports Provinc.  (July  1902).  (2)  Cum.*(s.  v.  Sweetmart).  (3,  a)  Cor. 
My  granfcr  playcd'n  a  clanc-off  trick  wance,  Harris  Our  Cove 
(1900)  49.  (6)  Cor.3  He  did  it  clane  off.  (4)  Abd.  Gicn  we  had 
been  to  be  trustit  wi'  sae  inuckle  forthcsafity  an'  clean-throuwness 
o'  oor  sowls,  Macdonald  Warlock  (1882)  Ixi. 

2.  Phr.  clean  as  a  ivhislle,  completely.     Oxf.'  MS.  ada. 

3.  Of  land:  free  from  weeds.    Sc.  (A.W.),  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

4.  Of  grain  :  properly  winnowed.  Sc.  (ib.)  5.  Of  a 
male  animal :  castrated ;  of  a  female  animal :  spayed. 
Ken.  (P.M.)  6.  V.  In  phr.  to  clean  a  person's  clock,  to 
'  do  '  for  him. 

Nrf.  Old  Frank  ha'  done  me  out  of  many  an  eel — the  warmint — 
but  I  ha'  cleaned  his  clock  now,  and  I  shall  get  tree  bob  for  him, 
Emerson  Birds,  &e.    ed.  1895)  203. 

7.  Of  land  :  to  free  from  weeds.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  8.  Of 
grain  :  to  winnow  thoroughly,  (ib.)  9.  With  aivay  or 
out:  to  '  clear  out.' 

I.Ma.  He  cleaned  away  (.E.G.) ;  Clean  out  of  this  house,  before 
I  make  you  go  (S.  M.). 

CLEANSE,  V.  3.     Ken.  (P.M.) 

CLEANSING,  sb.  Ken.  1.  The  placenta  of  cows 
and  sheep.  (P.M.)  2.  A  process  which  beer  under- 
goes after  it  is  tunned,    (ib.) 

CLEAR,  adj.,  adv.,  v.  and  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  I.Ma.  Nrf. 
1.  adj.  In  phr.  clear  of  all  the  world,  free  from  debt. 
n.Yks.  (I.W.)  2.  adv.  Free  from  blame  or  punishment. 
Sc.  (A.W.),  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  3.  v.  In  phr.  it  ivon't  clear 
itself,  of  a  saw,  knife,  &c. :  it  will  not  cut  properly.  n.Yks. 
(ib.)        4.  To  prepare. 

Sh.I.  Efter  we  wir  taen  a  cup  'at  Sibbie  clair'd  as  shune  as  da 
denner  wis  by,  Sli.  Neivs  (July  30,  1898). 

5.  To  '  clear  oft? 

I.Ma.  Shut  the  door  and  let  us  clear  to  bed,  I'm  sleepy  (S.M.\ 

6.  sb.  A  piece  of  mown  grass. 

Nrf.  Should  you  wish  to  catch  one  [a  marsh-mouse]  . . .  follow  the 
marshman's  custom  and  mow  a  'clear'  as  large  as  your  writing- 
table,  Emerson /?iV(/s,  tfc.  (ed.  1895)  331. 

7.  A  piece  of  water  clear  of  weeds. 

He  waited  till  the  beast  swam  into  '  a  clear,'  when  he  could  see 
the  creature  fully,  ib.  342. 

8.  With  the  def  art.  :  whisky. 

Lth.  A  good  half  mutchkin  o'  the  clear,  A  hearty  stoup  o'  good 
strong  beer,  Thomson  Poems  (1819)  30. 

+CLEASE,  sb.  Cum.  Lan.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   A  measure  of  wool. 

Cum.  Waugh  Rambles  (i860  iii.  Lan-  They  all  gev  him  a 
clcease  o'  wool,  ib.  Tufts  of  Heatlier  {ei.  Milner)  1.  132. 

CLEAVE,  jf.  ne.Sc.  In  phr.  to  cleave  candles, iom3.V.e 
aiidles  of  bog  fir.     Gregor  Flk-Lore  (1881)  55. 
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■  CLEAVING  BLOCK,  aA  Ken.  A  timber  framework 
used  in  sawing  wood.     (P'.H.) 

CLEB,  t/.    Cor.    To  cleave  ;  to  adhere. 

I'd  cleb  to  un  around  tlie  nick  Like  Icinput  to  a  rock,  Uamei. 
Portfolio,  7;  ib.  Budget,  27. 

CLEBBER,  sb.     Sh.I.     Spence    Flk-Lore  (1899)    48. 
i.q.  Kleber. 
CLECK,  sb.    Sc.     Pert,  idle  chatter.    See  Cleckin'. 

Yon  may  think  me  vain,  and  fu"  n'  clock.  In  speaking  o'  what 
ye'll  ne'er  deign  to  contradect,  Mitchell  Wee  Steeple  (1840!  190. 

CLECK, V.  s.Lan.'   With«;>:  tosnapup.  i.q.Cleek,  i;.' 

CLECKMATOOAD,  see  Clickmetoad. 

CLEDSCORE,  sb.  Cum.*  Twenty-one  to  the  score. 
See  Cleed,  3  (2). 

CLEED,  V.    n.Yks.    To  fill. 

T'pleeace  was  cled  wc  Cooaks  (T.S.). 

CLEEKIN,  56.  Obs.  n.Cy.  The  last-hatched  chicken, 
or  any  other  bird  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  least. 
(J.L.  1783.)     i.q.  Cleckin{g,  sb. 

CLEERS,  sb.  pi.  Pem.  The  glands  of  the  neck. 
(J.S.O.T.)     i.q.  Clyre. 

CLEIK,  adj.     Lth.  (Jam.)     Lively,  agile,  fleet. 

ICLEIRO,  sb.  Sc.  A  sharp  noise ;  a  shrill  sound. 
(G.W.) 

CLEMENCING-DAY,  s6.  Stf.  See  below,   i.q.  Clem,  s6. 

Later  cajneCIemencing  Day,  or  Bite  Apple  Day.  It  was  Novem- 
ber 23rd.  . .  Clement  was  the  patron  saint  of  all  smiths,  and  such  as 
used  tlie  anvil,  and  if  a  little  powder  were  left  from  Gunpowder 
Plot  day,  it  might  be  put  on  the  anvil  slot,  and  they  could  make 
a  row.  Then  there  were  apples  to  bob  with  and  bite,  Chionkle 
(Feb.  22,  1901  >. 

JCLEMMY,  sb.    Yks.  Hrf.        1.  A  stone. 

n.Yks.  Ah  threw  a  clemmv  at  him  i  I.W.).     Hrf.  ^T.G.A.' 
2.  pi.  The  testicles.    n.Yks.  (LW.) 

CLEMSON'S-NEWS,  sb.    Stf.     See  below. 

Persons  who  gave  as  something  new  and  fresh  what  was 
r  cally  old  and  stale  as  a  matter  of  news,  were  said  to  give 
•  Clemson's  news,'  a  tale  a  week  old,  Chroincle  (Oct.  25,  I901 '. 

CLENCH,  s6.    Won    The  wedge  of  a  scythe.    (R.M.E.) 

tCLEP,  V.    Wgt.    To  walk  or  move  like  a  crab.    (A.W.) 

CLEPE,  V.  2.  e.Suf.  In  phr.  to  clepe  a  person  for  a 
drink,  Ss^c,  to  toss  him  for  it.     (F.H.) 

CLERGYMAN,  sb.    ?  Obs.    Suf.    A  parish  clerk. 

He  was  told  by  his  gardener  that  the  clargyman  would  be  glad 
to  do  any  boot-mending  for  him  (C.T.). 

CLERK,  sb.  and  v.  Lan.  Soni.  1.  sb.  In  comb. 
Clerks'  ale,  obs.,  see  below. 

Som.  A  name  given  to  a  festivity  formerly  kept  on  Easter  Monday 

at  Wick  S.  Lawrence.    Easter  cakes  and  ale  were  sold  (W.F.R.). 

2.  V.  Obsol.  To  do  clerk's  work ;  to  act  as  accountant,  &c. 

Lan.  He  allowed  me  a  shilling  for  my  clerking  for  him,  Walk- 
den  Diaiv  l,ed.  1866)  97  ;  (S.W.) 

CLET,  sb.  and  v.,  s.Wor.  1.  sb.  A  rivet.  (U.K.) 
i.q.  Cleat,  aA.'        2.  v.   To  rivet,     (ib.) 

CLEV,  V.  Cai.^  [klev.]  To  make  up  a  fishing  hand- 
line  after  use. 

The  '  reel '  on  which  the  line  is  clewed  is  in  the  form  of  the 
prongs  of  a  fork. 

CLEVE,  a/;.  Cor.  A  cliff.  Hmr  Pop.  Row.  IV.  Eiiq. 
(1865)  141,  ed.  1896. 

CLEVER,  adj.     Inv.    Quick,  speedy.     (H.E.P\) 

:CLEVICE,  sb.     Oxf.     ?  Misprint  for  '  crevice.' 

Had  sown  a  piece  of  waste  at  the  corner  of  the  device  witli 
winter  carrots,  Blackmore  Cii/rfts  ^1876)  ii. 

CHAR,  s6.    Cum."    Tubercular  pleurisy,    i.q.  Clyre. 

CLICK,  s6."  and  v.^  Sc.  Lan.  1.  sb.  In  comb.  Click- 
for-clack,  with  ceaseless  talk. 

Elg.  Her  spirit's  tongue  goes  click  for  clack,  Blackhall/.oi'.'.'^ 
North  (1894)  54. 
2.  Phr.  /;/  a  click,  in  a  moment.    .Sc.  (A.W.)        3.  v.  To 
chatter.     s.Lan.' 

CLICK,  sb.'^    VVil.     A  boys'  game  ;  see  below. 

Two  Homes  opposite  each  other  are  selected,  and  a  boy  either 
volunteers  to  go  click,  or  the  last  one  in  a  race  between  the  Homes 
does  so.  The  others  then  proceed  to  one  of  the  Homes,  and  the 
boy  takes  up  his  position  between  them.  The  players  then 
attempt  to  run  between  the  Homes,  and  if  the  one  in  the  middle 


holds  any  of  thcni  while  he  says  'One,  two,  throe,  I  catch  thee; 
help  mc  lo  catch  another.'  they  have  to  stay  and  help  him  to 
coll.ir  I  he  lest,  (ioMML  Giiuii  s    18941  I.  tg. 

CLICK,  CLOCK,  CLUCK,  plir.  Obs.  I. Ma.  A  chil- 
dren's singing  game.     Gomme  Games  (rSgj)  I.  70. 

CLICKER,  V.     w.Yks.     [tli-k3(r).]     To  chatter. 

I  nivcr  could  bide  so  mony  women  all  dickering  together, 
SxjTCi.iFFK  Slianieless  IVayne  {igoo  ^  179. 

CLICKETT-STAFF,  sb.    Obs.    Gall.    A  hooked  staff. 

Children,  wherever  he  went,  were  very  fond  of  him,  and  hung 
on  by  his  clickett  staff  and  coat  tails,  Mactaggart  Eiieyel.  (i82(; 
55,  cd.  1876. 

CLICKINGFORK'T,  ppl.  adj.  Cum."  Of  sheep: 
having  two  triangular-shaped  pieces  cut  out  of  the  car, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  point.     Cf.  click't. 

CLICKMETOAD,  sb.  Lan.  Dev.  Also  in  form  deck- 
matooad  s.Lan.'  1.  A  name  given  to  any  kind  of 
mechanically  moving  vehicle,  such  as  a  motor-car  or 
traction  engine  ;  used  also  of  threshing  machines,  merry- 
go-rounds,  cycles,  S:c. 

Dev.3  A  boy  having  returned  from  Barnstaple  Fair  was  asked 
what  he  had  seen  there  ;  he  replied — '  Nort  but  a  few  ginger-bread 
stalls  and  lot's  o'  clickmetoads  all  awver  the  place.' 
2.  A  jocular  name  for  a  watch.    s.Lan.' 

CLICK-REEL,  sb.  Obs.  Cum."*  (s.v.  Knack-reel.) 
A  reel  turned  by  a  handle  and  giving  a  click  when  a 
certain  number  of  threads  had  been  wound. 

CLICK'T,  ppl.  adj  Cum."  (s.v.  Lug-mark.)  Of  a 
sheep  :  ear-marked  in  a  particular  way.  Cf.  clicking- 
fork't. 

tCLICKY,  a/'.  Sc.  A  shepherd's  staff;  a  hooked  staff. 
Also  in  coiiip.  Clicky-stick.     See  Click,  v.'^  1. 

Gall.  In  an  honest  lulzie  with  dickies  the  parish  would  hear 
a  different  talc,  Crockett  Bog-Myrtle  \  1895 1  314  ;  When  a  pilgrini 
at  any  time  gets  bewildered,  he  poises  his  stall  perpendicular  on 
the  way,  then  leaves  it  to  itself,  and  on  whatever  direction  it 
falls,  that  he  pursues  ;  and  this  little  trait  of  superstition  is  termed 
the  Airt  o'  the  Clicky — the  direction  of  the  staff,  Mactaggart 
Eiuyel.  •  1824)  II,  ed.  1876. 

CLICKY,(Wy.  Sc.  1.  Quick  at  catching.  Gall.  Mac- 
taggart Encycl.  (1824 1.  2.  Ready  to  circumvent,  or 
take  advantage  of  another.    Cai.'    Cf.  cleek,  v."^  6. 

CLIEN,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  small  heap  of  stones. 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

CLIERS,  5//.  pi.  Obs.  Gall.  Thick  saliva  which 
obstructs  the  windpipe.    Mactagc^rt  Encycl.  (1824). 

CLIFTY,  adj.  1.     Cum.  (J.Ar.) 

iCLIMBERS,  aZ». //.    Yks.     Eyes. 

w.Yks.  'E  can  turn  'is  climbers  oop,  w'en  'is  moonkey's  oop 
(F.P.T.-). 

GLIMMER,  V.     Lakel.2 

CLIMPET,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  sharp,  pointed  rock. 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

CLIMPIE,  sb.  Gall.  A  lame  person.  Mactaggart 
Encvcl.  (1824).     i.q.  Climp,  3. 

CLIM-TREE,  sb.  Dor.  A  name  given  to  one  ol  the 
tits.     (L.S.) 

:CLINCH,  sb.  s.Wor.  The  clinging  of  a  bucket,  &c. 
to  the  water  when  being  pulled  out.     (H.K.) 

CLINE,  t;.2    War." 

CLING,  sb.     Dor.     A  hold. 

There  he'd  got  the  ding  o'  oy  (^E.C.M.^. 

C-LINK,  sb.  Lakcl.^  A  link  for  yoking  a  plough, 
shaped  like  the  letter  C. 

CLINK,  sb.  Lakel.  A  crack  or  cleft  such  as  is  seen 
in  the  surface  of  limestone  rock  ;  a  hole  in  the  rock  where 
a  fo,\  might  live.    Cum.",  s.Wm.  (J.A.B.i 

CLINK,  adj    Dmf    Alert. 

He  was  clink  at  it,  Wallace  Helioolmasler  (1899,  345. 

CLINKUMTOLL,  s6.    Peb.    The  ringing  of  a  bell. 

To  Reesty'sclinkum  tolls  in  van.  They'll  moan,  o'er  Grumphy's 
lA,  Lintottn  Green    ed.  1817  I  86. 

CLIP,  .v/;.'  and  v.'  Sc'  I. Ma.  Lin.  1.  sb.  A  hook  set 
in  a  handle  for  cutting  gorse.  &c.  I. Ma.  (S.M.)  2.  An 
instrument  for  holding  dogs. 

Abd.  It  was  part  of  the  beadle's  duty  lo  put  dogs  out  [of 
church].     For  this  purpose  in  some  parishes  he  kept  an  instrument 
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called  a  clip,  of  the  construction  of  a  smith's  tongs,  and  having 
long  wooden  handles  with  a  joint  near  the  point  by  which,  without 
injury  to  himself,  he  could  lay  hold  of  the  intruding  animal  and 
drag  him  out,  PAVtAbdiish.  ^I88I)  47. 

3.  V.  To  hold  a  dog  in  a  '  clip.' 

•  C^nna  ye  clip  him  ? '  '  Na  sir,  I  canna  dee't,  he's  a  terrible 
surly  like  beast,  an'  I'm  fear't  at  him,'  ib.  47. 

4.  To  clasp;  to  seize.    Sc.  (A.W.)        5.  Of  a  garment: 
to  fit  tightly.    ne.Lin.  (E.S.) 

CLIP,  i;.2  and  sb.'^  Sc.  Wm.  Ken.  Cor.  1.  v.  To 
speak,  indistinctly. 

Sc.  (A.W.)    Wm.'  He  began  to  clip  alter  t'second  glass. 
2.  sb.  The  quantity  of  wool  shorn  on  one  farm  in  a  single 
season.    Gall.  (A.W.),  Ken.  (P.M.)      S.  Phr.  Just  t/ie  dip, 
just  the  very  thing. 

Ken.  A  day's  coursing  is  just  my  clip  (P.M.).  Cor.  Daniel 
Muse  in  Motley  1 1867)  11. 

CLW,sh?  Sc.  Irel.  A  romping,  wild  girl;  a  mischievous 
child. 

Abd.  Even  the  girls  defying  him  to  his  face,  led  by  a  '  wild  clip 
of  a  quene'  of  sixteen,  W.  Watson  Aiild  Lang  Syne  (1903)  24. 
Gall.  (^A.W.)  Dwn.  He  wur  the  greatest  yung  clip  a  iver  cum 
across,  but  raelly  a  cud  not  fin'  in  my  heart  tae  be  angry  wi'  him, 
Lyttle  Robin  Gordon,  28. 

CLIPE,  V.  and  sb.  Cai.'  1.  v.  To  scratch  with  the 
nails.        2.  sb.   A  scratch  made  with  the  nails. 

CLIP-IRONS,  sb.  pi.  w.Som.i  (s.v.  Wagon.)  Stays 
passing  under  the  axle-cases  of  a  wagon  to  strengthen  the 
string-pieces,  also  to  hold  the  arms  in  their  places. 

CLIPPER,  sb."-  Sc.  A  sheep-shearer.  (A.W.)  See 
Clip,  I/.2  3  (i). 

CLIPPER,  56.2  1.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

CLIPPIE,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  person  wearing  too  neatly 
cut  clothes.     Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

:CLISHA"WK,  V.  Lin.i  [Not  known  to  otir  corre- 
spondents.]    To  steal. 

CLISH  FOR  CLASH,  phr.  Elg.  Ceaselessly  talking. 
See  Clish,  v} 

For  years  Nell's  tongue  gaed  clish-for-clash,  Blackhall  Lays 
(1849')  54. 

CLITCH,  I'.    Som.    [klitj.]    Of  grease,  &c. :  to  solidify. 

Mutton  fat  do  clitch  sooner  than  beef  1  W.F.R.). 

CLIVIN,  sb.     Sh.  and  Or.I.     The  tongs. 

Sh.I.  (A.W.)  Or.I.  It  was  a  very  unlucky  thing  to  tread  upon 
the  tongs,  which  were  known  under  the  name  of  clivin,  Fergusson 
Rambles  ',1884^  166. 

CLIVVERS,  .^Zi. /./.   Not.  The  front  of  the  plough-beam. 

She  left  the  driver  to  unhook  Tidy,  Whitefoot,  and  their  un- 
named comrade  from  the  chivvers,  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901J  13  ; 
U-P-K.) 

CLOBBER,  sb.     Cum.* 

CLOCK,  sb}  s.Lan.'  In  comp.  (i)  Clockhommers,  the 
weights  of  a  clock;  (2)  -posy,  the  seed-tuft  of  the  dandelion. 

CLOCK,  sA.*    w.Yks.    The  uvula.    (J.H.W.) 

CLOCKER,  sb.^  1.    Sc.  (A.W.),  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

CLOCKING,  vbl.  sb.''    se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

CLOCKING-HEN,  s6.  Abd.  A  sum  of  money  put  out 
to  interest  in  a  bank.    (G.W.) 

CLOCKING-TIME,  sb.  Der.  Meal-time.  Addy  67. 
(s.v.  Snap.)     See  Clocking,  vbl.  sb} 

CLOCK-SUMMER,  sb.  n.Yks.  The  vibration  seen  in 
the  atmosphere  on  a  warm  daj'.  (I.W.)  See  Clocks, 
.-6.  pi? 

CLOD,  sh.  Sc.  Lan.  1.  In  comp.  (1)  Clod-crusher, 
a  roller.  Sc.  (A.W.);  (21 -thumper,  see  (i).  Gall.  Mac- 
lAGGART  Encycl.  (1824)  ;  (3)  -trap,  a  country  bumpkin  ; 
a  foolish  fellow.    s.Lan.'        2.  A  particular  spot  of  earth. 

s.Lan.l  Home  is  called  '  th'  owd  clod.'  •  Aw'st  no'  stir  off  this 
clod  till  ten  o'clock.' 

CLODDER,  sb.  Gall.  The  man  who  throws  up  peats 
to  the  builder  of  a  peat-stack.    (A.W.) 

CLODDOCH,  i6.  Gall.  A  small  heap  of  stones.  Mac- 
ta(;gart  Encycl.  (1824). 

CLODDY,  sh.  s.Lan.'  A  boys'  term  for  a  feat  ol 
strength,  daring,  or  dexterity. 

CLODGY,  adj.  Ken.  Of  bread  or  pastry :  heavy, 
underdone.     (P-M.)    See  Clodge,  sb} 


CLOFT,  sb.  Cum.  The  cleft  or  fork  of  a  tree  where 
the  branch  joins  the  trunk.     (J.Ar.)     i.q.  Cloff. 

CLOG,  sb}  and  v}  Sc.  Lakel.  1.  sb.  A  log  of  wood. 
Lakel.*,  Cum.*  2.  A  block  of  wood  attached  to  the  leg 
or  neck  of  an  animal  to  keep  it  from  straying.  Sc.  (A.W.) 
3.  V.  To  tie  a  log  to  an  animal  in  order  to  secure  it. 

CLOG,  s6.=  Yks.  Lan.  In  comb,  (i)  Clog-nose,  the  toe 
of  a  clog ;  (2)  -over-leather,  a  leather  toe-piece  to  a  clog  ; 
(3)  -pattens,  clogs  with  a  ring  under  them ;  (4)  -toe  pie, 
a  good  kicking ;  (5)  -woods,  the  soles  of  clogs. 

^i)  s.Lan.'  (2)  Lan.  Walkden  Diary  (ed.  1866)  74.  (3) 
n.Yks.  (I.W.)     (4;  s.Lan.i      5)  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

CLOG-BALL,  56.  Cum.*  A  lump  of  snow  on  the  heel. 
See  Clog,  sb}  8. 

CLOGGER.  sb.  Sc.  A  maker  of  clogs.  (A.W.)  See 
Clog,  s6.2  1  (i). 

CLOGGY,  adj.  1.    s.Wor.  (H.K.) 

CLOGGY-DICK,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  derisive  term  applied 
to  a  person  who  wears  clogs  where  they  are  not  commonly 
used.    (B.K.) 

CLOMBER,  V.    s.Lan.' 

CLONK-CLOMPER,  sb.  Lakel.'^  A  noise  such  as  a 
person  makes  in  walking  in  clogs  too  large  for  his  feet. 
See  Clank,  Clamper,  v} 

CLONTER,  V.  Lakel.»,  Cum.*  To  work  in  a  dirty 
manner. 

CLONTER,  i^.  2.    Cum.* 

CLOO,  sb.  Slg.  A  scraper  of  heavy  sheet-iron,  riveted 
on  to  an  ox-hoof,  used  for  scraping  scalded  pigs.  Cat.  Coll. 
Sntil/i  Insiiiute  (i8g8).    See  Cloot. 

CLOO,  see  Clow,  s6.' 

CLOOF,  5*.  Obs.  n.Cy.  The  palm  of  the  hand. 
(J-L.  1783.) 

CLOOSTER,  ii.  and  t'.   Sc.   [klSstar.]      1.  s*.  .'A  mess. 

Kcb.  Somebuddy  gied  Gibson  an  awfu  clooster  o'  glaur  right  i'e 
face,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  347. 

2.  ?  A  bang  ;  a  heavy  fall. 

Wgt.  Priest,  book,  and  everything  cam  doon  wi'  a  clooster  in 
the  sheuch  amang  the  glaur,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (ed.  1878)  74. 

3.  V.  To  besmear,  clot.        Clooster't  wi  bluid,  ib.  53. 
CLOOT,  sb.    Lakel.^    A  hurry. 

CLOSE,  sb}  2.    Ken.  (P.M.) 

CLOSE,  adj.  and  adv.    Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Oxf.  Hmp. 

1.  adj.  In  comb,  (i)  Close-fire,  a  method  of  burning  bricks; 
(2)  -grained,  stingy,  close-fisted ;  (3)  -mouthed,  silent, 
reticent ;  (4)  -nieved,  see  (2) ;  (5)  -tup,  a  tup  that  has  been 
gelded  after  arriving  at  maturity. 

(i)  s.  Lan.  This  process  of  burning  is  termed  'close-fire  '  because 
the  firing  materials  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  bricks 
iS.W.).  (2)  S.Lin.  (T.H.R.)  (3)  Hmp.  (H.R.)  (4)  Sc.  (A.W.) 
(5)  n.Yks.'  (s.v.  Tup). 

2.  Stuffed  up. 

Sh.I.  Lookin'  apon  his  pipe — shU  wis  dat  closs  'at  he  wis  juist 
gettin'  what  wan  could  see  o'  blue  reek,  S/i.  Neivs  (Feb.  5,  1898). 

3.  Of  bread:  heavy,  'sad.'  s.Lin.  (T.H.R.),  Oxl.'  MS. 
add.     4.  Dark,  dusky.    Sc.  (A.W.)     5.  Constant,  regular. 

Sc.  A  close  attender  at  the  kirk  (A.W.). 
6.  adii.   In  phr.  close  to  the  floor,  down  in  the  world. 

s.Lan.'  They'n  gettin  very  close  to  th'  flooar,  29. 

CLOSE,  V.  Dor.'  (s.v.  Haymiaken.)  A  haymaking 
term :  see  below. 

in  raking  grass  into  double  rollers  or  pushing  hay  into  wales 
the  fore  raker  ...  is  said  to  rake  in  .  .  .  and  the  other  to  close. 

CLOSET,  i6.     n.Yks.    A  '  close-bed,' q. v.    (I.W.) 

.tCLOSH,  sb}  n.Yks.  A  boys'  game  played  with 
stones.    (R.B.) 

tCLOSH,  sb."  Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  pronged  instrument,  used  by  whalers. 

n.Yks.  She  glanced  towards  the  compass,  the  harpoon.^,  the 
closh,  LiNSKiLL  Haven  Hill  '  1886)  vi. 

CLOSHACH,  sb.     Abd.     A  handful,     i.q.  Clossach. 

Auld  Parkie's  said  to  hae  a  gri'te  closhach  o"  siller,  W.  W,\tson 
yl /fid  Lang  Syne    1903^81. 

CLOT,  sb.  and  v.  Yks.  Brks.  1.  sb.  In  comp.  (i)  Clot- 
crusher,  a  wooden  clod-sledge,  a  'scrubber.'  n.Yks. (I.W.); 
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(2)  -mell,  a  mallet  for  breaking  clods,    ib.        2.  v.    To 
walk  over  heavy  land. 

Brks.  I  wur  clottin'  home  acrsss  llic  fields  arter  sliockettiii" 
about  the  fold  all  day,  Hayden  Thatched  Coll.  (1902 1  238. 

CLOTCH,  V.    Obs.    Gall.    To  sit  lazily. 

There  will  I  wear  out  life's  frail  trum  Just  clotching  canny  on 
my  bum,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  ('1824  1  353,  ed.  1876  ;  ib.  138. 

CLOTCHY,  nrf/'.     Frf.    Liable  to  colds.     (H.E.F.) 

CLOTTING,  r?)/.  s(^.  Pern.  A  method  of  catching  eels. 
(J.S.O.T.)    See  Clot,  6. 

CLOUDBERRY,  sb.    Slg.  Wyse  Siigs.  (1829)  III.  209. 

CLOUT,  sb}  Sc.  Cum.  In  form  cloot.  1.  In  comp. 
Cloot-hat,  see  befow.    Cf.  clooty-hat,  s.v.  Clouty. 

Cum.*  A  soft  bonnet  resembling  the  sunbonnet,  but  rather  more 
inclined  to  the  old-fashioned  'coal-scuttle  '  in  shape.  Generally 
made  of 'sma'  laylock  pattern  stuff,'  i.e.  lilac-coloured  print.  Occa- 
sionally made  of  merino,  cashmere,  jean,  or  silk,  so  as  to  wash  well 
^E.'W.P.\ 

2.  A  '  haaf '  term :  the  sail  of  a  boat.   Sh.I.  Jakobsen  Dial. 
(1897)  28.        3.  See  below. 

Cum.*  Five  pocknets  make  one  clout  of  nets,  about  four  yards 
long,  Waugh  Fisherman  (1807^  26. 

CLOUT,  v.'^  and  sb.'^  Cum.*  In  form  cloot.  1.  v.  To 
nail.  2.  sb.  In  coiiip.  Cloot-nail,  a  broad-headed  nail 
used  for  attaching  the  iron  hoop  to  the  old-fashioned  'clog- 
wheel.' 

CLOUTER,  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  In  form  clooter  Gall. 
1.  A  clumsy,  awkward  person  or  thing.  Cum.*  i.q. 
Clouter,  V.  2.  The  noise  made  by  a  badly  delivered 
curling-stone.    Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

CLOUTER,  adj.    Cum.*    Large. 

CLO'VERING,  i/W.  si^.  Ken.  The  making  of  clover  into 
fodder.    (P.M.) 

ChOWEJ^,ppl.a(il.    n.Yks.     Fat  and  lazy.    (I.W.i 

CLOW,  s6.'  Sc.  Cum.  Lin.  In  forms  clew  n.Lin.'; 
cloo  Cum.*  ;  clowse  Per.        1.  A  sluice. 

Per.  By  a  conduit,  laige  three  miles  in  length.  Serves  to  make 
Perth  impregnable  for  strength.  At  all  occasions  when  herclowses 
fall,  Ford  Harp  (1893)  4.     Cum.*  (s.v.  Cloor-heed). 
2.  Comb.  Clew-head  door,  a  sluice-gate. 

n.Lin.'  When  there  is  a  Nottinghamshire  tide  our  clew-head 
doors  .  .  .  don't  open,  sometimes,  for  a  week  together  (s.  v. 
Nottinghamshire-tide). 

CLOW,  V.  Cum.*  To  remove  moss  from  the  bark  of 
trees. 

iCLO WE,  sb.     Dev.    A  heap  or  cock  of  hay,  &c. 

The  old  man  came  in  sight  raking  up  the  hay  in  clowes  with 
two  of  her  brothers  behind  him,  O'Neill  Diiiipses  (1893)  27. 

CLOWING,  ppl.  adj.  Cum.*  Out  of  the  common  in  size. 

CLUB,  sb.^  and  v.  Sc.  Wor.  1.  sb.  In  comp.  (i)  Club- 
foot, a  name  for  the  devil.  Sh.I.  (J.S.) ;  (2)  -hearted,  of 
plants:  'blind.'  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  2.  v.  Of  cabbages,  &c.: 
to  branch,  form  a  bulbous  malformation.    Sc.  (A.W.) 

CLUCK,  ad/.  Pem.  Dor.  Also  in  form  clucky  Dor. 
Of  a  hen  :  ready  to  sit. 

Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)  Dor.  They  do  be  a  contrairy  lot  be  they 
clucky  hens.  When  tes  too  late  vor  to  hatch  winter  layers,  you 
mid  find  dree  on  'em  in  one  box,  atop  ov  a  nest  egg  I  C.  Hare 
Broken  Arcs  (1898)  82. 

CLUCKING,  56.    Lakel."    A  brood  of  chickens,  &c. 

CLUDDOCH,  sb.  Ayr.  [kl^'dax.]  A  dry  shingly  bed 
at  the  side  of  a  stream.    (F.J.C.) 

CLUDGE,5i!>.  Ken.  (P.M.)  Clay,stift"Ioam.  Cf.  clodge, 
.s6.'  Hence  Cludgy,  adj.  of  bread  or  pastry :  heavy,  under- 
done. 

CLUFT-STICK,  sb.  Lakel."  A  forked  stick  with  the 
two  'prongs'  cut  sliort. 

JCLUGSTON,  a/;.  Wgt.  An  amusement  among  fanners. 
i.I-F.) 

CLUKNY,  i*.  Obs.  Lnk.  A  hen;  used  also  as 
a  term  of  contempt  for  a  human  being. 

Poor  clarty  clukny  it  tliou  is,  Graham  IVritings  18831  II.  33  ; 
<h.  GI. 

CLUM,  sb.     Lakel.*     Cold,  heavy  soil.     i.q.  Clum,  (rr//.' 

CLUMP,  s/;.' 3.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

CLUMPER,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Lan.  Ken.  Alsn  in  forms 
clumber  Wgt.;    clummer  s.Lan.'         1.    sb.     In    lomp. 


Clummer-head,  a  blockhead.  s.Lan.'  2.  pi.  Thick, 
heavy  shoes  or  clogs. 

Sh.I.  You  sport  an  air  of  pickle  And  your  dumpers  make  a  noise, 
Ollason  Marcel    1901    22.     Ken.  vP.M.) 
3.  V.  To  make  a  noise  in  walking,  as  with  heavy  shoes. 
Sc.  (A.W.)        4.  To  daub,  as  with  clay. 

Wgt.  A  funnel-shaped  vent  hung  down  from  the  roof  over  it 
[the  fire],  made  of  sticks  wattled  with  straw,  and  clumbered  with 
clay,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  'cd.  1878)  367. 

CLUMSEY,  adj.     ?  Obs.     Slg.     See  below. 

A  clumsey  bone  is  never  out  of  joint,  Galloway  I'oeins  ,1804) 
18  ;  A  bone  with  plenty  of  meat  never  comes  amiss.  •  Rough '  is 
used  in  same  sense  (A.W.\ 

CLUNCH,  56.  s.Not.  A  hunch,  as  of  bread.  N.&^Q. 
(1893)  8th  S.  iv.  516.    See  Cluncheon. 

CLUNCHEON,  sb.  s.Not.  A  hunk  ;  a  large  clumsy 
piece.    See  Clunch. 

A  huge  cluncheon,  N.  if  Q.  (1893)  8th  S.  iv.  516. 

CLUNK,  V.     Hmp.    With  off:  to  slip  away.    (H.R.i 

CLUNKER,  i-6.    Sh.I.    A  good  big  glassful. 

Hendry  cam  "  wi  his  bottle  an'  gae  wis  a  clunker  a  piece  o'  wis, 
Burgess  Sketclies  (2nd  ed.)  112. 

CLUNKERTONIE,  s6.    Cai.'    A  jelly-fish. 

CLUSSOM,  V.  Stf  i.q  .  Clossem.  Cornh.  Mag.  (Jan. 
1894)  42. 

CLUSTER,  sb.  Ant.  A  haU-made  article  ;  a  shapeless 
thing.    (S.A.B.) 

CLUTCH,  sb.^  s.Lan.'  //.  The  hands ;  the  talons  of 
birds. 

CLUTCH,  si.^  1.    se.Lin.  ( J.T.B.) 

CLUTTER,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Lan.  Ken.  I.  sb.  A  dis- 
orderly heap. 

Kcb.  He  .  .  .  swarf't  wi'  perfect  horror  an'  fell  in  a  cluther  in  the 
middle  o'  the  floor,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901;  306. 

2.  Obs.  A  piece  of  bad  stone  building.  Gall.  Mac- 
taggart (1824).  3.  V.  To  fall  over  anything;  to  slip; 
to  stumble.  s.Lan.',  Ken.  (P.M.)  4.  To  make  a  noise. 
s.Lan.' 

CLUTTERBUCK,  sb.    Brks.    A  noisy  child.    (E.G.H.) 

CLYPIT,  ppl.  adj.  Abd.  Loose  and  empty  ;  ill-made. 
See  Clype,  v.^ 

His  claes  became  him  fine,  Nae  clj'pit  duds  like  yours  an'  mine, 
Walker  Bards  (1887)  367. 

CLYTRIE,  sb.  Sc.  Tripe  ;  the  intestines  of  animals. 
Ciiid  Sc.  Did.  (1895).  Hence  Clytrie-market,  a  tripe- 
market. 

CO,  sb.^  s.Wm.  A  cricket  term :  a  ball  delivered  to 
a  batsman.         Give  us  a  co  [bowl  me  a  ball]  iJ.A.B.'-. 

CO,  sb.^    Wgt.    See  below. 

Hugh's  wife  and  mother  found  him  hiding  in  a  Co,  as  they  call  St. 
Ninian's  Cave  on  the  shore,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (ed.  1878  113;  The 
Co  of  the  Grenman  in  Kirkmaiden  ...  is  a  narrow  oblique  opening 
in  a  detached  rock  at  the  foot  of  an  old  craggy  heugli  on  the  road- 
side, ib.  128. 

CO,  pret.    Sc.  (A.W.) 

JCOACH,  i-6.'*  w.Yks.  A  small  cart  for  carrying  about 
pieces  of  wet  cloth.    (B.K.) 

COACH,  v.»    Nrf    To  coa.\.    (E.M.) 

COACH-CHAIR,  sb.  s.Lan.'  An  old-fashioned  couch 
or  sofa.    See  Couch,  v.  6. 

COAG,  V.'    Obs.    Gall.    See  below. 

Shearing  the  wool  trom  off  their  necks  before  the  great  days  of 
shccp-clipping  come  on  ;  this  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
that  wool  whicli  would  otherwise  fall  off  before  the  season 
mentioned,  Mactaggart  fi/yr/.  (1824  . 

COAL,  sb.  and  v.    Sc.  Cum.  '\'ks.  StI.  Lon.  Ken.  De\'. 
1.  sb.   In  coiHp.  (i)  Coal-bag,  obs.,  a  pinafore,  see  below  : 

(2)  -jugger,  a  small  dealer  in  coal :  (3)  -rock,  a  coal-rakc  ; 
(4)  -scoop,  a  coal-scuttle  ;  (5)  -scrat,  see  (3)  ;  (6)  -sill,  the 
soft  clay  of  the  coal  measures  used  for  slate  pencils. 

I  i)  Lon.,  Dev.  A  pinal'orc,  an  apron  witliout  sleeves  fastened 
round  the  neck,  and  ty'd  behind  under  the  arm-pits  of  children, 
in  order  to  keep  their  clothes  clean  ;  in  London  the  garment  has 
close  sleeves  ty'd  at  the  wrist,  and  with  a  collar  about  the  neck, 
Horac  Siibsccivae  (1777^  96.     (2)  Stf.  Chronicle  (Oct.  25,   igor). 

(3)  Cum.*^s.  V.  Collorakc).  (4)  Sc.  (A.W.)  (5)  Cum.*  (s.  v.  Collo- 
rake).     (6)  Cum.* 
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2.  Phr.  (i)  a  cold  coal  to  blow  at,  hopeless  work.  Sc. 
(A.W.)  ;  (2)  to  get  drawn  over  the  coals,  to  be  called  to 
account  for  a  misdeed.  w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (May 
23,  1896).  3.  A  lump  of  coal  ;  a  red-hot  cinder.  Sc. 
(A.W.),  Cai.'        4.  V.   To  make  wood  into  charcoal. 

Ken.  Paid  the  collier  for  coleing  8  cord  of  wood  at  3s.  per  cord, 
Maylain  Farm  Aces.  ^1807). 

COALER,  sb.  s.Lan.'  A  collier;  a  canal-boat  that 
carries  coals. 

GOALMOUTH,  sb.  Cum."  The  coal-fish,  Mcrlangiis 
carbonariiis. 

COAL-TITMOUSE,  sb.  Nrf.  The  cole-tit,  Panis  Bri- 
tauniciis.     Emerson  Birds,  &^c.  (ed.  1895)  63- 

COAN,  see  Cown. 

COARSE,  adj.  Cum.  Yks.  Nrf.  1.  In  comp.  Coarse- 
necked,  obs.,  of  turnips:  malformed. 

Nrf.  If  the  seed  be  gathered  repeatedly  from  iinlransplanted 
roots  the  plants  will  become  coarse-necked  and  foul  rooted.  Hunter 
Georgical  Essays  (1803)  IV.  264. 

2.  Of  the  weather  :  rough,  stormy.    n.Cum.  (J.H.H.) 

3.  Roughly  or  badly  performed. 

n.Yks.^  •  That  music's  neean-seea  cooarse,"  not  badly  performed 
(s.  V.  Neean-scea\ 

XCOARY,  adj.   Obs.    Hmp.'    See  below. 

[About  the  middle  of  a  field  near  me  there  runs  a  vein  of  black 
ccary  and  yet  dry  earth.  Lisle  Husbandry  (1757)  I.  28.] 

COASTER,  6A.  Cai.>  A  resident  along  the  coast  of 
Caithness  south  of  Wick. 

COAT,  56.  Sc.Cum.  Pem.  1.  In  tw;;/;.  (i)  Coat-and- 
jacket,  obsol.,  a  Welshwoman's  outer  cloth  dress.  Pem. 
(J.S.O.T.)  ;  (2)  -lap,  a  coat-tail.  w.Cum.  Faurall  5f//>' 
IVilsoii  (1876)  7.  2.  Phr.  to  kilt  the  coats,  obs.,  of  a  woman : 
to  be  pregnant. 

Dmf.  The  Laird  spake  to  kimmer  for  his  barren  ladic,  An'  soon 
gaed  my  Ladic  coats  kilted  fu'  hie,  Crojiek  Remains  (^iSio    60. 

CO  AVER,  sb.    Cum."    i.q.  Calver. 

COAX,  V.  I. Ma.  In  phr.  not  lo  tvant  coa.xiiig,  not  to 
wait  to  be  pressed. 

Now,  don't  want  coaxin,  but  fall  lo  your  mate,  jus'  as  if  you  was 
at  home,  RydingS  Talcs  ,1895)  24  ;  I  certainly  don't  want  coaxin 
to  eat  these  cakes  (S. M.  . 

COB,  D.'    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

COB,  W.3    Nrf.    .'To  wipe  down. 

We  get  a  wisp  of  hay  and  cobbed  our  scythes  down,  Emerson 
Son  of  Fens  (1892'!  263. 

COB,  v.*  Gall.  To  shear  the  wool  off  a  ewe's  udder. 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (182.1). 

COB,  v?  Cor.  To  pick  over  gravel.  Hammond  Parish 
(1897)  343.     i.q.  Cob(b,  sb} 

COB(B,  56.1  Nhp.  Nrf  1.  A  heap  of  hay  ready  for 
the  wagon.  Nhp.  (E.S.)  Hence  Cobbing-rope,  s6.  a  rope 
made  with  loops  at  the  end,  used  to  collect  hay  into 
'cobs.'    (ib.)        2.  A  heap  of  salt  herrings.    Nrf.  (A.P.) 

COB(B,  i/.*and  s*.^    Sc.  Lin.        1.  i;.  To  strike,  beat. 

se.Lin.  I'll  cob  you  one  (J.T.B.). 
2.  sb.  A  blow.    Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

COBBET,s6.  Shr.  Thegameof  cob-nut,' q.  v.  Burne 
Ftt-Zo/^  (1883-6)  531. 

COBBLE,  v}  Cum.  To  throw  stones  into  a  hole  in  a 
river-bed  in  order  to  drive  the  fish  out  into  shallower  water. 

He  could  tell  that  they  also  had  another  fish  in  a  hole  because 
tlicy  were  running  up  and  down  cobbling  it,  w.Cum.  Times  i^Nov. 
16,  19011  6,  col.  7  ;    E.W.P., 

COBBLEMENT,  sb.     Lakel.=     Bad,  untidy  work. 

COBBLER,  a7<.  Sc.  Nrl.  Dor.  1.  In  (W«Z;.  Cobbler's- 
clitch,  cobbler's  wax.  Dor.  (L.S.)  2.  A  bungler.  Sc. 
(A.W.)  3.  pi.    A  game.    See  Cobbler,  sb.'  4.      Nrf. 

Emerson  Sun  0/ Fens  (1892)  54. 

COBBLING,  ppl.  adj.     s.Wor.     Close,  confined. 

Ihe  stable  be  better  than  them  cobblin'  little  cots  for  the  sow  to 
be  in  (H.K.). 

COBBLING-HAMMER,  sb.  Cor.  A  hammer  for 
brcakmg  ore.  H  unt  Pop.  Rom.  W.  Eng.  (1865)  ss,  ed.  1896. 
Sec  Cobble,  v.' 

COBBLINSTONE,  iZ-.     I. Ma. 
beach. 


A  large  stone  on  the 


The  boat  never  moored,  and  grindin  her  bones  to  sawdust  upon 
the  cobblin  stones  (S.M.  . 

COBBY,  adj.  Cum."  Used  in  dispraise  of  a  horse  : 
coarsely-made. 

:COBBY, /«/.    n.Yks.    A  call  to  sheep.     (I.W.) 

COBEY-KE  YS,  .-.6. /./.     Ken.  (P.M.)     i.q.  Covey -keys. 

COBHAMS.  see  Codham. 

COBLE,  V.     Nrf.    Meaning  unknown. 

'  We  may  as  well  coble  up,'  say  Joe,  arter  it  was  over,  Emerson 
Son  of  Fens  (1892)  272. 

COBLETEHOW,  rt(//.  Lnk.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   .''  Ironed  in  a  fanciful  way. 

Comes  into  the  kirk  wi'  their  cobletehow  mutches  frizel'd  up  as 
braid's  their  hips,  Graham  Writings  (1883)  II.  139  ;  ib.  Gl. 

COBNOBBLE,  v.     Pem.    N.  &>  Q.  (1882J  6th  S.  vi.  334. 

:COB-SEEDING,  s^-.  Lan.  ?  A  misprint  for  cole-seeding. 
See  below. 

Cob-seeding  was  a  time  when  mirth  and  good  nature  prevailed, 
Harland  &  Wilkinson  Flk-Lore  1,1857)  299. 

COB-SEIBO'W,sZ'.  Sc.(jAM.,s.v.Scob-seibow.)  Ayoung 
shoot  from  onions  of  the  second  year's  growth.  See 
Scobe,  sb.^ 

COB'WEB,  sb.  War.  A  particle  of  dirt  in  the  inner 
corner  of  the  eye. 

You've  got  a  cobweb  in  your  eye  (C.T.O.). 

COCK,  sb},  v}  and  adj.    Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  ICng. 

1.  sb.  In  comb.  (1)  Cock-alilty,  a  person  acting  or  talking 
foolishly ;  (2)  a-ride-a-rosie,  astride  a  person's  neck  ; 
(3)  -a-sheeny,  proud,  haughty  ;  (4)  -a-winnie,  see  (2)  ; 
(5)  -bird,  an  eccentric  character ;  (6)  -bird  height,  infancy, 
youth  ;  (7)  -bird  high,  youthful ;  (8)  -brambles,  the  long 
suckers  of  brambles  ;  (9)  -duck,  a  good  fellow  ;  (10)  -'seye, 
(^7)  a  bright  opening  in  the  sky ;  {b)  in  phr.  no  cocks' -eyes 
out  yet,  no  great  harm  done  as  yet;  (11)  -fleuk,  the  brill. 
Rhombus  vulgaris;  (12)  -'s-foot  grass,  the  dew-grass, 
Dactylis  glomerata  ;  (13)  -hardy,  the  red  male  three-spined 
s\\c\i.\eha.ck,Gasterosteusaculeatus;  (i4)-hornie,the  game  of 
'  buck-buck,'  q.v. ;  (15)  -liggy,  the  loach,  Cobilis  barbatula  ; 
(16)  -loaf,  obs.,  a  loaf  prepared  for  fighting-cocks  ;  (17) 
■loft,  an  attic,  a  lumber-room  ;  (18)  -me-dainty,  fastidious  ; 
(19)  -nantle,  to  domineer ;  (20)  -o'-crowdie,  a  term  of 
commendation ;  (21)  -o'-th'-North,  (a)  the  brambling, 
Fringilla  montifringilla ;  (b)  the  snow  bunting,  Pleclrophanes 
nivalis  ;  (c)  obs.,  a  name  given  to  the  Dukes  of  Gordon  ; 
(22)  -o'-wax,  a  term  of  endearment  for  a  little  child  ;  (23) 
•penny,  a  gratuitous  offer  ;  (24)  -('s-stride,  (a)  a  short 
distance  ;  (b)  used  fig.  of  the  lengthening  of  days;  (c)  see 
(2)  ;  (25)  -strine,  see  (24,  b) ;  (26)  -tailed  horse,  one  witli 
the  tail  rucked  ;  (27)  -tails,  obs.,  a  six-oared  boat  used  by 
Folkestone  smugglers. 

(i)  Cum."  I  2!  Nlib.  Ee  used  to  sit  cock-a-ride-a-roosy  on  Bell 
Strutt's  shouthers,  Graham  Red  Scaur  (1896)  228.  (3)  Dev.^  I  can't 
abide  her,  her's  too  cockasheeny  to  plaize  me.  (4)  Gall.  Mac- 
taggart Encycl.  (1824').  (5)  w.Yks.  Yen's  a  cock-bird  reight  eniff 
(B.K.).  (6,  7) Sc.  (A. W.)  (.8)e.Suf.  (F.H.)  (9)  s.Lan.i  (lo,  n) 
Suf.  The  southwolders  '  great  for  the  cock's  eye,'  W  right  Fitzgerald 
(1904)  II.  75.  (A)  Stf.  Chronicle  (_Oct.  25,  1901).  {\i)  Cum.* 
(12)  Sc.  (A.W.)  (13)  Cum."  (14)  w.Mid.  vW.P.M.)  ^15)  Cum. 
(J.Ar.)  (16)  Cum.*  It  was  made  of  white  flour,  eggs,  sugar,  and 
other  ingredients,  but  no  yeast,  baked  in  an  oven  and  then  murlcd 
as  wanted.  (17)  s.Lan.'  (181  Cum.*  (19')  Lakel.^  Ah'U  nut  be  cock- 
nantled  ower  wi'  bits  o'  upstarts.  (30)  Dml).  A  bonny  cock-o'- 
crowdie  place  'twill  mak'  Wi'  kale  before  and  groscts  at  the  back, 
Salmon  Gowodcan  1,1868)  8.  (21  a,  b)  Cum.*  (r)  ne.Sc.  (A.W.) 
(22,  s.Lan.'  (23"!  Cum.*  Jefferson  Hmt.  Allerdale  (1842)  102. 
1^24,  a)  Cai.'  ib)  Sh.I.  Ye  sec  da  day  is  a  gudc  cock's  stride 
langer,  Sh.  Neivs  (Feb.  19,  1898).  Cum.*  When  the  days  begin 
to  lengthen  twenty  minutes  or  so,  they  say  they  arc  longer  by 
a  cock's  stride,  (c)  s.Lan.'  (25;  s.Not.  It's  getting  lighter  every 
day;  we  shall  perceive  it  a  cock's  strine  (J.P.K.).  (36)  Cnm.* 
1,27)  Ken.  (P.M.) 

2.  Phr.  (i)  cock  of  the  midden,  (2)  —  of  the  mine,  'cock  of 
the  walk  ' ;  (3)  loo  many  cocks  in  the  pot  to  lose,  too  much 
at  stake  to  suffer  a  thing  to  become  a  failure. 

(i)  Sc.  (A.W.),  Lakel.2  (2)  I.Ma.  He  wasn  takin  delight  in 
fightin — no  ;  nor  wantin  to  be  cock-o'-the-mine.  Brown  Man.x 
Witch  (1889)  23.     (3)  Str.  Chronicle  (Oct.  25,  1901). 
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3.  A  particular  size  of  slate.    G\o.  Eves/iamjrn.  {Apr.  1, 
1899).        4.  V.  In  phr.  I'o  cock  (»/>)  the  little  finger,  to  tipple. 
Cum.  Try  a  moutliful  ov  famish  Scotch  gin  ;  .  .  sae  cock  up  lal 
finger,  Anderson  Tiiiiur,  st.  i.     s.Lan.' 

5.  With  over:  to  set  oneself  above  another. 

Lakel.°  Thoo'll  niv\er  cock-ower  me,  seca  noo  than  thoo knows 
hoo  far  ta  gang. 

6.  With  ii/> :   see  below. 

Sc.  Used  in  a  contemptuous  sense  of  giving  or  offering  to  one 
any  gift,  place,  or  honour  which  he  does  not  really  deserve.  Used 
also  of  any  unwarranted  indulgence  or  extravagance.  '  Cock  him 
np  with  a  carriage  and  pair'  (A.W.\     Oxf.  (G.O.) 

7.  ail/.   Fuddled      Sc.  Dick  Did.  {1827).     See  Cocked, 
ppl.  adj. 

COCK-ABLE,  (7a>.     Obs.     Edb.     .?Ofage. 

Earl  Cribbage,  sin"  he  was  cock-able,  Has  ay  been  at  the  gamin' 
tabic,  Learmont  Pofiiis  ■  1791  )  65. 

COCKED-HAT,  si).  Lakel.  n.Yks.  1.  A  kind  of 
sweet.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  2.  An  unrounded  dressed  stone 
for  the  top  of  a  wall.    Lakel.  (B.K.) 

JCOCKER,  sb.«  Rnf.  A  dram  or  drink  of  whisky. 
See  Caulker. 

COCKERMOUTH,  sb.'^    Cum.*    A  large  glass  of  ale. 

COCKERTIE-HOOIE,  sb.  Bnff.  Carrying  a  boy 
astride  the  neck.     (W.G.) 

COCKERTY,rtrf/.  Per.  Unstable,  shaky.  See  Cocker,  i-.* 

Sae  cockerty  it  is,  an'  cantit,  Weel  michtthis  warld  besupplantit 
By  something  steadier  than  is,  Halidurton  Dunbar  ,  1895)  60. 

JCOCKHORNS,  sb.  pi.  s.Wor.  Horns  standing  up 
on  the  head. 

'E  'vc  lost  'e's  bes'  cow,  thot  un  ov  the  wide  cock-'arns  (H.K.). 

COCKIEDANDIE,  sb.  Kcb.  A  bantam  cock ;  used 
/iff.  of  a  pert,  forward  youngster. 

For  sic  a  cockie-dandie  fleein'  in  the  face  o'  Providence,  MuiR 
Miiticraig  (T900)  100. 

COcklE-LOORIE,  sb.  Cai.'  A  children's  name  for 
any  showy  artificial  flower  with  which  they  play  ;  a  knot 
of  ribbon  or  other  bright-coloured  thing. 

C0CK1N(G,  t/W.  sA.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

COCKLE,  v.'^  Cum.  Pern.  To  cackle  as  a  hen  ;  to 
sing  ;  to  exult  over  an  opponent. 

Cum.  (E.W.P.)  Pem.  We  did  sing  most  pure-Iy,  and  indeed 
the  little  parson  'a  cockled  up  stoutly  (J.S.O.T.'l. 

COCKLE,!^.'    s.Not.    With  owr:  to  topple  over. 

Mind  that  ccip  don't  cockle  ower  ;  it's  just  on  th'  edge  (J.  P.K.I. 

COCKLE,  v.^  Abd.  With  up  :  to  become  better  in 
health  or  spirits. 

He  wis  gay  far  doon  i'  the  marnin'.bit  he's  cockled  up  a  gweed 
dell  sin'  denner  time  (G.C.). 

COCKLE-BROTH,  sb.  s.Lan.'  The  liquid  exuding 
from  the  shellfish  cockles  when  cooking  in  a  saucepan. 

COCKLED,  ppl.  adj.  Lan.  Lin.  Cor.  Wrinkled  ;  con- 
tracted; shrunk;  also  mphr.  cockled  up.    See  Cockle,  s6.^ 

s.Lan.'  ne.Lin.  All  cockled  up,  like  a  dead  pig's  eye  (E.S.). 
Cor.  With  a  cold  north  wind  and  a  cockled  sea.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom. 
IV.  Etig.  (1865)  370,  ed.  1896. 

COCKLE-EYE,  sb.    w.Yks.    A  large  protuberant  eye. 

.Shoo  can  turn  them  cockle  e'es  up  (B.K.). 

COCKLER,  sb.  Obs.  Lnk.  The  person  who  makes 
a  husband  a  'cuckold.'    Graham  Writings  (1883)  IL  116. 

COCKLING,  si.'^    Der.    A  young  cock. 

Theere's  twenty  couple  o'  cocklings— th'  finest  as  e'er  I  reared, 
Gilchrist  Rue  Bargain  (1898)  10. 

C0CKLY,(7rfy.     s.Lan.'    Wrinkled.    See  Cockle,  s/*.* 

COCKROW,  sb.  Cum.*  A  row  of  small  hay-cocks 
formed  by  raking  together  the  swaths  into  a  windrow 
and  dividing  them  into  small  heaps ;  also  the  windrow 
before  dividing  into  cocks. 

:COCK-THROPPLED,  adj.  Lakel.  1.  Having  the 
'Adam's  apple' largely  developed.  Lakel.*,  Cum.*  2.  See 
below. 

Cum.  If  when  cutting  a  quick  fence  some  branches  are  laid  in  to 
fill  up  a  gap,  and  parts  of  the  branches  stick  upwards,  the  whole 
is  said  to  be  '  cock-throppled  '  (E.W.P.). 

COCKYLEEKIE,  sb.  Irel.  Oatmeal  gruel  seasoned 
with  onions.    (A.J.L) 


COD,  sb.^  Sc.  n.Cy.  Ken.  1.  In  comp.  Cod-slip,  a 
pillow-case.  Gall.  M act aggart  £■«<:_)'(:/.  (1824).  2.  The 
scrotum.  n.Cy.  (J. L.  1783),  Ken.  (P.M.)  3.  The  penis. 
Sc.  (A.W.) 

COD,  sb.^  and  v.^  Sc.  Dor.  Cor.  1.  sb.  The  middle 
of  a  'sean-net.' 

Dor.  (E.C.M.)     Cor.  Splashing  the  water  with  the  edge  of  his 
oar  to  frighten  the  fish  into  the  '  cod'  or  centre  of  the  Sean,  Good 
IVi/s.  (1896)  17. 
2.  V.    In  phr.  to  cod  pease,  to  pilfer,  steal. 

Lnk.  As  I  had  been  coding  the  piese,  suppin  the  kirn,  Graham 
Coll.  Writings  (1883)  II.  42  ;  ib,  229. 

COD,  v.*  Cum.3  In  phr.  to  cod  a  plank,  to  set  it  upon 
a  couple  of  bricks. 

CODDLE,  z'.i  and  sb.    Sc.  (A.W.) 

CODDLE,  v.^  Sc.  Lin.  Nhp.  Ken.  1.  To  roast 
apples  ;  to  cook  apples  in  a  particular  way. 

Abd.  Apples  were  being  coddled  before  the  fire  as  part  of  the 
Sunday  evening's  meal,  Paul  Abilnsli.  (1881)  23.  s.Lin.  To  cook 
apples  and  ser\'e  in  a  tasty  way  for  table,  without  crust  of  any  kind 
(T.H.R.). 

2.  To  dry  hops  improperly  by  giving  them  insufficient 
draught. 

Ken.  When  coddled  they  are  said  to  'smell  of  the  fire'  !P.M.^. 

3.  Of  milk  :  to  separate  into  whey  and  curd  by  heating 
over  a  fire.     Nhp.  (A. B.C.) 

CODDLED,  ppl.  adj.  War.*  Of  fruit :  not  properly 
ripened. 

I  he's  afeared  that  arter  this  hot  dry  summer  all  the  fruit  ull  be 
coddled. 

CODDY,  adj.     Lakel.^ 

CODEN,  see  Cudden,  sb.^ 

CODGER,  s/*.'    Cum.*    A  person  who  mends  clumsilj'. 

CODGER,  5A.2     Cum.*     A  dodger. 

CODHAM,56.  Bdf.  Also  in  forms  cobhams,  cudlums. 
A  form  of  the  game  of  '  Up-Jenkins.'  Gomme  Games 
(1898)  II.  412. 

CODING-COMBER,  sb.  e.An.'  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]  A  woolcomber  who  went  his  rounds 
on  foot. 

CODLING,  sb.'     Sc.  (A.W.) 

CODLIN(G)SAND-CREAM,  sb.  Lnk.  Patrick  Plants 
(1831)  175. 

COD-LODGER,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  lodger  who  has  all  the 
privileges  but  none  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  husband. 

'  Is  that  t'lodger,  or  is  it  her  husband  ? '  '  He's  t'cod  lodger,  thah 
can  bet,  isyond'  iB.  K.\ 

CODNOPPER,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  foolish  fellow.  (B.K.) 
See  Codnop. 

JCODNOR,  sb.    Cor.    .?  Stewing.    (M.A.C.) 

tCODPIGEON,  sb.  w.Wor.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.] ?  A  pigeon  with  a  ruflof  feathers  or  a  top- 
knot. 

Why,  thee's  amost  as  bad  as  a  cod-pigeon,  as  oona  take  his  bill 
out  till  he's  had  all  he  wants,  Berrow's  Jrn.  (,Mar.  3,  1888). 

CODUM,  .vi.  n.Yks.  The  small  piece  of  wood  used  in 
the  game  of '  tip-cat.'    (T.S.) 

COFFE,  sb.  Twd.  In  phr.  (0  give  a  person  coffe,  ?  to 
give  him  '  one  for  himself.' 

The  neist  time  she  gies  me  siccan  a  nickname,  faigs!  I'll  gie 
her  cofie,  Abd.  IVklv.  Free  Press  (Oct.  3,  1903). 

COFFIN-CLOCK,  sb.     Slg.     A  grandfather's  clock. 

If  a  father  presented  a  son  with  a  coffin-clock  as  a  marriage 
present,  the  woman  was  considered  to  ha\e  made  a  good  marriage. 
Harvey  Kenneflicrook  (1896)  54. 

COFFINING,  sb.  Cum.*  The  ceremony  of  putting 
the  corpse  into  the  coffin.     See  Coffin,  8. 

COG,  aA.'  Sc.  Lakel.  1.  In  phr.  to  take  a  person  down 
a  cog, '  to  take  him  down  a  peg.'  Lakel.^  2.  A  wedge 
or  support  for  a  wheel.  Sc.  (A.W.)  3.  A  lump  ot 
something  soft. 

Cum.*  A  girt  cog  o'  Dutch  cheese,  w.Ciint.  Times  (Xmas  1897') 
13,  col.  I. 

COG,!'.*    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

COG-AND-SOUP,  sb.  Obs.  w.Sc.  A  portion  of  food 
and  drink. 
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Andrew  came  home  to  his  breakfast,  expecting  to  find  his 'cog 
and  soup  "  set  out  awaiting  him,  Carrick  LainI  of  Logan  (1835";  85. 

COGBOME,  sh.  Lnk.  A  small  wooden  trough. 
Graham  Writings  (1883I  II.  68. 

COGG,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  flat  surface  not  lying  hori- 
zontally.   Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

COGGLETECARRY,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  The  game  of 
see-saw.    Mactaggart  £'«(■)'?/.  (1824).    See  Cogglety. 

:COGLAN-TREE,  5*.  Obs.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]  A  large  tree  in  front  of  an  old  Scottish 
mansion-house  where  the  laird  always  met  his  visitors. 
See  Covin-tree. 

The  quarters  I  gat  at  the  Coglan  tree,  Old  Stig.  ("Jam.) 

COIL,  sA.2    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

COIT,  56.2  Cor.  A  cromlech.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  IV. 
Eiig.  (1865)  328,  ed.  1896. 

COK£,sb.^    Cum.*    The  dung  of  the  otter. 

COLD,  adj.,  sb.^  and  v.     Sc.   Lakel.  Yks.  Nrf.  Ken. 

1.  adj.  In  comb,  (i)  Cold-blow,  very  poor  ale.  Lakel.^ 
(s.v.  Blow) ;  (2)  -shouldered,  of  a  horse:  lazy.  Lakel.*; 
(3)  -wheat,  wheat  out  of  condition,  damp.    Ken.  (P.IVI.) 

2.  Of  land :  stift',  clayey,  holding  the  moisture.  Sc. 
(A.W.),  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  3.  Deserted.  Nrf  Emerson 
Lagoons  (ed.  1896)  9.  4.  sb.  In  phr.  (i)  to  lake  the 
cold,  to  catch  cold.  Sc.  (A.W.) ;  (2)  to  take  the  cold  off]  to 
take  the  chill  off.  ib.  5.  v.  To  cool,  chill.  Nrf 
Emerson  Marsh  Leaves  (1898)  156.  Hence  Colded,  ppl. 
adj.  chilled  ;  suffering  from  a  cold.  Sc.  (A.W.),  Inv. 
(H.E.F.) 

COLLAR,  sb.  and  v.  Bck.  Ken.  1.  sb.  In  comp. 
Collar-chine,  part  of  a  pig.  Bck.  (A.C.)  2.  The 
movable  rest  for  the  beam  of  a  plough.      Ken.  (P.M.) 

3.  V.  To  commence  to  harness,    ib. 
COLLEGE-FEE,  sb.    Sc.    The  master's  fee  for  teach- 
ing in  a  school.     Francisque-Michel  Lattq.  (18821  145. 

COLLET,  sb.    Hmp.  (H.R.) 

COLLEY-BALL,  sb.  Nrf  A  form  of  the  game  of 
'Monday,  Tuesday,'  q.v.    Gomme  Games  (1898)  11.  412. 

C0LLEY.MAKER.s6.  OxOMS.add.  A  saddler.  See 
Colley,  sb.* 

COLLIER,  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  Ken.  1.  In  comb,  (i) 
Collier-arse,  a  term  of  contempt  for  a  person  with  large 
posterior  and  prone  to  sit  down  ;  (2)  -'s  elbow,  a  bruised 
and  misshapen  elbow,  the  result  of  the  miner's  habit  of 
resting  on  it ;  (3)  -'s  hearth,  the  site  on  which  wood  is 
burnt  into  charcoal ;  (4)  -hund,  see  (i)  ;  (5)  -legs,  short, 
misshapen  legs,  the  result  of  following  the  occupation  of 
a  miner. 

(i)  w.Yks.  (B.K.)     (2)   Lan.    Maiich.    Emit.    News   (May   24, 
1902)  5.     (3^  Ken.  (P.M.~)     (4)  w.Yks.   He's  a  reight  owd  colher 
hund  an'  nooa  mistack  (B.K.).     (5)  ib. 
2.  A  charcoal-burner. 

Ken.  Ihe  wood  collier  covers  his  pit  or  wood  heap  with  a  coating 
of  the  moistened  soil,  Furley  JVeald  iiB()%)  II.  28;  (P.M.) 

COLLIFOOAGLE,  see  Callifudge. 

:COLLIRUMP,  sb.  w.Yks.  The  oak.  (J.T.)  See 
Rump,  sb.'^ 

COLLOGUE,  sb.    Cum.*    A  secret  conversation. 

COLLOP,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Lin.  1.  In  comp.  Collop- 
tongs,  obs.,  tongs  for  roasting  slices  of  meat,  &c. 

Ayr.  Roasting  me  o'er  the  low  like  a  laverock  in  his  collop-tangs, 
Galt  Cilhaize  (1823"!  v. 
2.  A  large  piece  of  anything. 

Don.  Throw  a  collop  of  fir  on  to  the  fire.  JAacmanvs  Bend  0/  Rd. 
'1898)  200.  n.Yks.  T'horse  galloped  and  threw  a  collup  o'  muck  i' 
my  eye  (I.W.). 

Hence  Col  lopping,///,  adj.  large,  heaped  up. 

Lin.  A  great  collopping  plate  of  meat  (E.P.). 

COLLORAKE,  sb.  Cum.*  An  iron  scrapper ;  a  coal- 
rake. 

COLLO'W,5i.    Obs.    Ciim.*    Black  lead. 

COLLY,  sb.^  Sc.  A  line  drawn  across  the  ice  in 
curling.  Royal  Caled.  Curling  Club  Ami.  (1884-5)  332- 
i.q.  Coll,  56.' 

COLLY,  sb.'  Ken.  In  phr.  <t  dish  of  colly,  a  good 
gossip.     (P.M.)  7        ^>       o 


COLLY-MOGGLES,  sb.  s.Lin.  A  slattern  ;  an  easy- 
going, helpless  woman.    (T.H.R.) 

COLLYTYKE,  si.    Obs.     Gall.     A  dog  of  any  kind. 

We  wad  hae  lain  like  the  thick-nosed  coUytyke  th.it  day,  M.\c- 
taggart  Encvcl.  11824)  26,  ed.  1876. 

tCOLM ACE,  sb.  Obs.  Dur.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    ?  A  coul-staft".    (K.) 

COLOUR,  s6.1.    Dor.  (E. CM.) 

COLT,  sb}  Irel.  Nrf.  Also  in  form  coult  Don.  1.  A 
term  of  opprobrium. 

Don.  An  impudent,  good-for-nothin'  coult  of  a  dog  that  hadn't 
the  manners  to  let  a  stranger  pass  the  door,  but  he  must  be  out, 
barkin'  an'  bitin"  afther  them,  Macmanus  Bend  of  Rd.  (1898)  229. 
2.  A  young  shoot. 

Nrf.  I  went  on  cutting  o'  reed  for  nigh  free  month,  till  the 
young  colts  come  up,  Emerson  Son  of  Fens  (1892)  loi. 

+COLT,  sh.^  Ant.  A  piece  of  gritstone  set  in  wood, 
used  by  shoemakers  to  rub  the  soles  and  heels  to  make 
them  take  the  black  stain.     (A.J.I.) 

COLTING,  sb.  Cum.*  A  demand  for  payment  of  a  fee 
of  five  shillings  by  a  new  member  at  the  Gilsland  '  Barony 
Court '  dinners.    See  Colt,  sb.'^  12. 

COMB,  sA.i  and  v.  Nhb.  Ken.  Som.  1.  sb.  In  phr. 
to  bring  an  ill  comb  to  the  head,  to  marry  unfortunately. 
Nhb.  (M.H.D.)  2.  v.  To  beat  down  and  smooth  straw 
for  thatching.     Ken.  (P.M.),  Som.  (W.F.R.) 

COMBALL,  t'.  and  sA.  Cai.'  1.  z».  To  cabal ;  to  plot 
together.  SeeConiball.  2.  s/;.  A  company  of  plotters; 
a  cabal. 

tCOMBER,  sb.  Der.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   See  below. 

Fearless  of  the  comber's  stroke,  Furness  Medic.  (1836)  50. 

COMBFULL,  sb.  w.Yks.  In  phr.  to  do  a  person  a 
combfull,  '  to  serve  him  out.'    (S.P.U.) 

COMBINGS,  sb.  pi.  Som.  The  refuse  of  the  helm 
straw  which  is  pulled  out  when  it  is  '  combed.' 

In  the  common  phrase  'combings  and  brat,'  combings  would 
perhaps  be  rather  the  leaves  of  the  straw,  brat  the  short  straws 
(W.F.R.). 

COMBINS,  sb.  pi.  I.Ma.  The  covering  of  the  hatch  of 
a  boat. 

Says  the  Captain — '  Villyan  ! '  and  struck  him  full.  And  down  on 
the  combins  like  a  bull,  Brown  Yarns  (1881)  189,  ed.  1889. 

COME,!'.'  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  1.  In 
comb,  with  adv.  and  prep,  (i)  Come  again,  of  hay  :  to  get 
green  again  when  nearly  dry ;  (2)  —  against,  to  meet ; 
(3)  —  along,  to  become ;  (4)  —  at,  (a)  to  come  near ;  to 
come  to ;  {b)  to  obtain,  attain ;  (c)  to  ascertain ;  (5) 
—  away,  of  seed  :  to  germinate  ;  to  start  up  after  rain  ; 
(6)  —  by,  to  meet  with  an  accident ;  (7)  —  down,  of  a 
river :  to  be  in  flood  ;  (8)  —  forrad,  a  formula  of  welcome 
to  the  fireside  ;  (9)  — in,  {a)  to  shrink  in  measurement; 
(b)  of  a  cow:  to  calve;  (10)  —  into,  to  agree  to  a  statement, 
&c. ;  (11)  —  off  with,  to  lose,  be  defeated  ;  {12)  —  on,  to 
follow  on,  succeed ;  (13)  —  on  ahin,  (a)  to  mterfere  un- 
fairly, or  secretly  as  in^bargaining  ;  (Zi)  to  become  security ; 
(14) —  out,  to  resign;  (15)  —  over,  (a)  to  outwit;  (b)  to 
repeat ;  ic)  to  hit;  (16)  —  to,  (a)  to  fit;  {b)  to  be  ready; 
(i-;)  —together,  to  be  married;  (18)  —  to  rain,  to  be 
about  to  rain  ;  (19)  —  up,  to  be  invented. 

(i)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (2)  Pem.  Don't  you  be  afeard  ;  I'll  come 
against  you  (J.S.O.T.).  (3)  Dev.  It's  coming  along  cold.  The 
days  be  coming  along  short.  Reports  Provnic.  (1898).  (4,  a)  Sc. 
(A.W.)  n.Yks.  We  com  atastean  (I.W. ).  (A)  :6.  (c)  Sc.  (A.W.) 
(5,  6,  7)i'6.  f8)Lakel.2  (9,  a)  Cai.»  (6)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (10,11, 
12,  13  a,  b)  Sc.  (A.W.)  (14)  Lan.  Jabe  .  .  .  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  'cum  aat  at  Christmas.'  This  second  resignation  made 
the  minister  think  he  smelt  a  rat,  Ackworth  Clog  Shop  Chron. 
(1896)  277.  (IS,  a)  Cum.",  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (A)  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
{c)  Cum.*  (16,  fl)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (A)  T'early  taties  comes  seaner 
tea  then  t'tother,  ib.  (i-j)  Rxb.  I  doubtna  Chris  and  Joan 
Hetherton  'II  come  thegither  this  side  o"  Candlemas,  Hamilton 
Outlaws  (1897)  209.  (18)  Sc.  (A.W.)  (19)  n.Yks.  Them  reapers 
come  up  about  1851  (I.W. ). 
2.  Comb,  in  calls  to  animals  :  (i)  Come  about,  a  call  to 
a  horse  to  move  to  one  side  ;  (2)  —  boys,  a  call  to  sheep  ; 
(3)  ■"  e-ba-yah,  a  call  to  a  horse  to  come  back  to  the 
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wagoner;  (4)  —  o'  th'  way,  a  call  to  a  horse  to  turn  to 
the  left ;  (5)  —  over,  (a)  a  call  to  a  horse  to  move  to  one 
side,  geii.  used  in  the  stable  ;  {li)  see  (4)  ;  (6)  —  she,  a  call 
to  a  cow ;  (7)  —  up,  a  call  to  a  horse  to  go  on  or  move 
faster  ;  esp.  used  in  starting  a  team. 

(0  Sc.  (A.W.)  (2)  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  (3)  War.2(s.v.  Wagoner's 
words).  ^4)  s.Not.  (j.P.K.)  (5,  n)  Sc.  (A.W.),  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 
(4)  LeU  (s.v.  Horse-language).  (6)  s.Pem.  (M.S.C.)  (7)  Sc. 
(A.W.)     Lei.'  (s.v.  Horse-language\     War.^ 

3.  Co;;/6.  (i)  Come-along,  a  business,  '  go' ;  (2)  —  and-be- 
kissed,  a  garden  flower ;  (3)  —  day-go-day,  careless, 
happy-go-lucky;  (4)  —  from,  place  of  origin,  home  ;  (5)  — 
here,  a  cast  in  the  eye ;  (6)  —  off,  an  affair,  circumstance. 

(i)  Dev.  Well!  nif  that  id'n  a  purty  come  along  sure  'noiigh  ! 
Reports  Pioviiic.  (1902).  Cor.  Phillpotts  Prophets  (1897)  94. 
(2)  Abd.  r  my  grandfather's  yard  thj-me  an'  marigolds  grew.  .  . 
Big  cossblades  an'  lillies,  an'  come-an'-be-kiss'd,  Anderson  Rhymes 
(ed.  1867)  65.  (3)  Cum.  Com'  day  go  day  body  (E.W.P.l.  "Not. 
Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  108.  (4)  Lakel.^,  Wni.'  Nrf.  She  ain't 
got  no  go  to,  nor  come  from  ;  she  ain't  no  residence,  she  ain't, 
Emerson  Lagoons  (ed.  i8g6)  40.     (5)  n.Ir.  iC.A.W.i     (61  Cum." 

4.  Phr.  (i)  come  cut  and  long  tail,  without  picking  or 
choosing;  (2)  not  altogether  come,  not  quite  sane;  (3)  to 
come  and  gang  a  wee,  to  give  and  take  ;  (4)  —  good  rid, 
to  get  on  well ;  (5)  —  in  along  with  others,  to  share  equally 
in  a  bankruptcy ;  (6)  —  into  pro/it,  of  a  cow  :  to  come 
into  milk  after  calving ;  (7)  —  of  nought,  to  be  of  mean 
birth  ;  (8)  —  streck  with,  to  get  even  with  ;  (9)  —  to  be,  to 
become,  to  be  ;  (10)  —  to  oneself,  to  die;  (11) —  to  one's 
lime,  of  a  woman  :  to  be  confined  ;  (12)  —  ivrong,  to  come 
amiss;  (13)  when  it  comes  to  that  for  it,  when  that  is  the 
case ;  (14)  ivhere  one  conies,  compared  with  one. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  Aw  con  feight  o  th'  lot  on  yo',  come  cut  an'  lung 
tail.  (2)  Abd.  It's  her  that's  deen  a'  the  courtin'  for  young 
Parkie,  for  .  .  .  he's  nae  near  a'  thegither  come,  W.  Watson  Aiild 
Lang  Syne  (1903)  81.  (3)  Edb.  Ballantine  Gabcrlnmie  (ed.  1875) 
Gl.     (4)  n.Yks.  He  com  good  rid  in  walkin  (I.W.).     (5,  6,  7)  ib. 

(8)  Wm.  Ah'U  come-streck  wi'  tha,  thoo'Usee,  abootyonnag(B.K.). 

(9)  n.Ylcs.  (I.W.)  (10)  Sh.I.  I  wrate  him  .  .  .  ta  send  me  .  .  . 
a  tushker.  I  faer  dis  ane  'ill  come  ta  himsel'  [itself]  afore  A'm 
oot  o'  dis  twarter  dirt,  an'  dan  A'll  be  at  a  stand,  Sh.  News  (May 
19,  1900^  ;  (J.S.)  (,n)  Sc.(A.W.)  (12,  13)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (14) 
He's  nowt  where  you  come,  ib. 

5.  Of  milk:  to  curdle;  to  set.  Sc.  (A.W.),Ken.(K.,s.v. 
Yrn.) 

COMEA-LEE,  see  Leea-lawly. 

COMEDHER,  sb.  I.  Ma.  Brown  Manx  Witch  (1889) 
77.     i.q.  Comether,  3. 

tCOMEPTED,  adj.  e.An."  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Facetious. 

COMERS-IN,  56. />/.    s.Lan.'     Visitors,  gossips. 

COMFORTSOME,  ar^;  Lan.  Dev.  Comfortable.  s.Lan.' 
n.Dev.  Zack  Dunstable  IVeir(igoi)  26-j. 

COMICAL,  adj.  1.  Don.  Pilot  (Dec.  27,  1902).  s.Pem. 
(M.S.C.) 

COMICAL-TOMMY,  sb.  Sc.  A  game  of  chance  ;  the 
same  as  '  Billy- Fairplay,'  q.v.    (G.W.) 

COMING,  sb.  Don.  In  phr.  ill  be  one's  coming,  ill- 
becoming. 

In  throth  it  would  ill  be  one  comin'  to  thrait  the  sthranger  in 
that  way,  Macjianus  Bend  of  Rd.  (,1898)  108. 

COMMANDER,  S6.  Obs.  Dev.  A  heavy  wooden  beetle, 
used  by  paviours.    Horae  Siibsecivae  (1777)  105. 

COMMANDING,  ppl.  adj.  Gall.  Of  pain :  severe, 
disabling.     (A.W.)     See  Commanding  pain. 

COMMENT,  sb.     Cor.     ?  A  drinking  party. 

I'll  never  titch  a  drap  o'  drink.  Nor  join  a  comment  or  a  revel, 
Daniel  Muse  in  Motley  (1867")  7. 

COMMERCE,  sb.    War.^ 

COMMISSION,  sb.  Sc.  With  def.  art. :  the  members 
of  the  Scotch  Churches'  general  assemblies  meeting 
quarterly  for  specific  business.     (A.W.) 

COMMON,  adf  and  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Pem.  Dor.  L  adf 
In  comb,  (ij  Common  corn,  a  kind  of  oats  in  which  each 
grain  hangs  singly  on  the  stalk  ;  (2)  —  debtor,  a  legal 
term  :  the  person  in  whose  favour  a  fund  is  held  by 
trustees  ;  (3)  —  good,  a  town  or  village  common. 

VOL.  VI. 


Ti ,  GaU.  Mactaggart  £■»!(-(■(•/.  (1824.  (2)  Sc.  He,  whom  they 
call  Common  Debtor,  alone  Has  uncommon  good  luck — he's  got 
off  with  his  own,  Outram  Lyrics  (1887)  61.  (3)  Peb.  The  open 
Green.  .  .  This  common-good,  the  town's  resort,  Is  used  in  various 
ways,  Linloiin  Green  (1817)  17. 

2.  Out  of  health,  unwell. 

s.Pem.  My  wife  she's  very  common  ;  I  am  feeling  a  bit  common 
myself  (M.S.C.\ 

3.  sb.  In  phr.  {i)  for  common,  for  everyday  use;  (2)  out 
of  common,  unusual. 

(i)  n.Yks.  Thease  cleas  is  for  common  (I.W.).  (2)  That  was 
something  out  of  common,  it}. 

4.  The  place  where  the  waste  or  drainage  is  put  under- 
ground. Dor.  (E.C.M.)  Hence  Common-shore,  v.  to 
lay  down  sewer-piping. 

w.Yks.  'Can't  ta  drive  dalin  Garden  Street?'  'Now,  theh'r 
common-shoring  it'  (J.H.W.). 

COMMONER,  sb.  War.^  A  coloured  and  glazed  clay 
marble.     See  Coramony. 

COMMUNION,  sb.  Lan.  Ken.  1.  Obs.  The  body  of 
communicants. 

Lan.  He  wished  me  to  get  it  subscribed  by  the  communion, 
Walkden  Diary  (^ed.  1866)  98. 

2.  The  chancel  of  a  church.     Ken.  (G.B.) 

COMMY,  sb.  s.Lan.  (S.W.)  A  clay  marble.  See 
Commony. 

COMPRIZE,  V.  Obs.  Cai.'  To  value  the  timber  on  a 
farm  building  at  a  change  of  tenancy.  Hence  Comprize- 
ment,  ib.,  see  below. 

Agricultural  tenants  were  formerly  bound  to  keep  all  buildings 
in  repair,  and  might  make  additions.  On  leaving  tenants  were 
entitled  to  repayment  of  the  present  value  of  all  timber  in  the 
comprizement,  and  of  that  put  on  by  them,  but  no  repayment  was 
made  for  stone-work. 

COMPT,  sb.  Sc.  A  reckoning ;  an  account.  (A.W.) 
i.q.  Compt,  v. 

tCOMREE,  56.  Wxf.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Trust,  confidence. 

CON,  v.^  n.Yks."*,  s.Lan.'  To  look  closely  ;  to  observe 
critically. 

CONCEIT,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Lakel.  Lan.  Som.  1.  sb. 
In  phr.  to  have  conceit  of  a  person,  to  have  a  good  opinion 
of  him.    Lakel.*        2.  A  fancy  ornament. 

w.Sc.  Our  gudewifc  with  a  beautiful  umbrella-shaped  cap, 
ornamented  with  gumflowers  and  other  conceits,  Carrick  Laird 
of  Logan  (1835)  275. 

3.  V.  To  suppose,  fancy.    s.Lan.',  Som.  (W.F.R.) 
CONCEITED,  ppl.  adj.    War.*     In  good  spirits. 

My  old  dad  he  went  off  a  reapin'  this  morning  quite  consated. 

CONCERN,  sb.    n.Yks.    A  great  number. 

Lyke  a  consarn  o'  fooaks  (T.S.). 

CONCLUDE,  V.    Sc.  (A.W.),  War.^ 

CONDESCEND,  v.  Kcd.  Wright  Gideon  Guthrie 
(1900)  47. 

CONDESCEND,  f.*  Sc.  (A.W.)  A  legal  term  :  to 
state  one's  case.  Hence  Condescendence,  sb.  a  state- 
ment of  one's  case. 

CONDITION,  sb.    Obs.     n.Cy.    Temper,  disposition. 

Better  in  health  than  condition  {J.L.  17831. 

CONDUCE,  V.     Obs.     Edb.     To  bargain,  deal. 

I  have  baith  weights  that  buys  and  sells.  With  common  folk 
when  I  couduce,  Pennecuik  Wks.  (1715"!  393)  ed.  1815. 

CONEY -SUCKER,  sb.  Nrf.  The  wheatear,  Sa.xicola 
oenanthe.     See  Coney,  s6.' 

Their  common  name  amongst  the  Broadsmen,  for  they  say  these 
birds  enter  the  '  rabbit  eyes '  in  the  dunes  and  suck  the  milch-does, 
Emerson  Birds,  &'c.  (ed.  1895)  14. 

tCONFABULATE,  v.  Dev.  To  agree  to;  to  make 
an  arrangement  or  agreement. 

Mor'n  wance  she  confabulated  to  meet  Joe  o'  a  hevenin'  when 
the  mune  might  be  a  shinin'.  Phillpotts  Dartmoor  (1896)  46  ; 
Dev.^  Aw  ess,  Missus,  I  confabulate  with  you  there. 

CONGLETON-QU ALITY,  sA.  s.Lan.'  Vulgar  persons 
who  put  on  airs  of  gentility ;  stuck-up  people. 

CONIVERS  AND  CONO  VERS, />/»■.  Suf.  Strange  ways. 

I  warrant  I  know  a  deal  along  of  their  conivers  and  conovers, 
FisoN  Merry  Siif.  (1899)  47. 
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CONJUGGLER.  5/-.    Pern.    A  juggler.     (J.S.O.T.) 

tCONK,  sb.^  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.]  A 
collection  of  people.     W.  &  J.  G/.  (1873).     SeeSkonk,s6.' 

CONKERING,  sb.    s.Lan.'    The  game  of '  conkers,'  q.v. 

CONNIFOGLING,  ppl.  adj.  s.Lan.'  Wheedling,  per- 
suasive.   See  Connyfogle. 

He  talk't  in  a  connifoglin*  mak  o'  voice. 

CONSPIREATION,  sb.     Lan.     A  conspiracy. 

It's  a  underhond  conspireation  among  yo  to  tak  tli'  brade  eai.t 
n'  poor  folks' meaiiths  !   Clegg  Z>rtwrfs  iooHi  (1894)  54.      s.Lan.' 

CONSUMPTION-DYKE,  56.  Abd.  A  temporary  wall 
of  stones  cleared  from  the  land. 

The  enormous  quantities  of  stones  taken  off  the  surface  serving 
to  form  '  consumption  '  dykes,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  thick, 
Ale-xander  Notes  and  Sketches  (1877)  xiv. 

CONTRACT,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Pern.  Also  in  form  can- 
trag  Cai.'  1.  sb.  A  formal  betrothal  before  witnesses. 
Cai.'  s.Sc.  Wilson  Tales(iZ2,^)  IV.  42.     2.  A  difficult  task. 

s.Pem.  '  You've  a  took   this  farm  all  dystles  !  Well,  you  will 
have  a  contract  to  get  it  cleared."     '  That  child's  a  contract  and  no 
mistake'  (M.S.C.). 
3.  V.  To  be  betrothed. 

s.Sc.  She  had  been  contracted  to  a  brither  of  the  elder's,  but  he 
had  been  ca'ed  awa  (died)  atween  the  contract  an'  the  marriage, 
Wilson  Tales  (1B36)  IV.  42. 

CONTRARY,  sb.  n.Yks.  In  phr.  the  rule  of  contraries, 
in  opposition,     i.q.  Contrairy,  adj. 

Thoo's  alius  t'rule  o'  contraries  (T.S.). 

tCONTRAVESS,  adv.  I.W.'  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]     Quite  the  reverse. 

CONVENIENT,  adj.    Gall.  (A.W.) 

CONVERSATION,  sb.  Sc.  A  flat  sweet  cut  into 
various  shapes  and  stamped  with  a  motto ;  also  in  coinp. 
Conversation-lozenge,  -sweet. 

Sc.  (A.W.),  Inv.  (H.E.F.)  Slg.  The  centre  was  occupied  by 
pan-drops,  peppermints,  conversations,  and  other  sweets,  Harvey 
Kemuthcrook  (1896)  41. 

COOCH,  sb.  Dev.  Any  slops  or  medicated  mixture. 
Horae  Siibsecivae  (I'JT])  79.     See  Cauch. 

COOCHERS,  si. />/.  Sc.  In  phr.  to  give  one  t/iecoochers, 
to  give  one  the  '  cowardy  blow.'    See  Coucher. 

Nane  wad  gie  him  the  coochers,  or  weet  his  coat  sleeve, 
Edwards  Mod.  Poets,  loth  S.  152. 

COO-DOVE,  sb.    s.Lan.i    A  sweetheart. 

COOG,  V.    Sh.I.    Also  written  koog.    To  cower. 

Doon  he  coog'd  hoopin'  'at  da  laud  widna  notish  him,  Clark 
Northern  Gleams  (1898J  60;  I  guid  as  naur  as  I  could,  an'  dan 
koog'd  at  da  back  o'  a  brae,  Sli.  News  (Nov.  10,  1900). 

COOISH,  sb.     I.Ma.    A  talk.    Cf  coose,  v. 

Mus'  have  a  long  cooish  about  him,  Rydings  Tales  (1895)  61  ; 
(S.M.) 

COOLIE,  sb.  Sc.  A  raised  peak  in  the  centre  of  the 
foam  on  home-brewed  ale.    Scotsman  (Aug.  20,  1901). 

COOMBED  ON,  p/ir.  Hmp.  Of  tar,  cart-grease,  or 
paint:  put  on  too  thickly;  used  also  of  dust.  (H.R.) 
i.q.  Coom,  56.' 

COOMBY,  «(//.    Ken.    Of  soil :  clayey.     (P.M.) 

COONYIE,  sb.    Cai.i    A  corner. 

COOPEY  DOWN,  V.  Dor.  To  crouch  from  a  blow. 
(E.C.M.) 

COOSIE,  sb.     Frf.     See  below. 

All  enjoyed  giving  each  other  '  fichils "...  or  challenges  to 
difficult  feats — the  'brags'  of  Edinburgh  and  the  'coosie'  of  Arbroath, 
C0LVILI.E  Vernacular  (iBgg)  13. 

COOTHERYOOTHERY,  sb.  Wor.  Love-making. 
See  Coother. 

Some  coothery-oothery  going  on  there,  I  take  it  (W.B.). 

COOTRIE,  sb.    Cai.'    The  puffin,  Fratercula  arctica. 

tCOP,  sb."    Wm.'     A  spider. 

COP,  v.'^    Cum.     W.  Cum.  Times  (Xmas  1903)  4,  col.  2. 

COPE,  v."  Pern.  Ken.  To  fasten  up  the  mouth  of 
a  ferret ;  to  sew  up  the  mouth  of  a  hop-pocket.  Pern. 
(J.S.O.T.),  Ken.  (P.M.)  Hence  Coping-string,  sb.  a  short 
stnng  for  sewing  hop-pockets.     Ken.  (ib.) 

COPES,  sb.  pi.  Dev.  Inferior  corn  thrown  out  in 
threshing.     Cf  copings. 


He  keeps  the  copes  for  us  and  the  good  grain  for  the  others. 
Re/torts  Provinc.  (1902V 

COPEXY,  sb.  Dor.  (A.J.B.)  The  last  apples  left  on 
a  tree.     Hence  logo  copexing, p/ir.  to  gather  such  apples. 

COPPAT,  sb.  Pern.  The  covering  of  a  mow  of  corn 
or  of  a  bee-hive.    (J.S.O.T.)     See  Coppat. 

COPPERWORM,  sb.    s.Lan.'     A  ringworm. 

COPPICE,  sb.  Pern.  The  flap  of  a  countryman's 
breeches.     (J.S.O.T.)     i.q.  Coppish. 

COPPIE,  sb.^     Ken.  (P.M.)     In  form  coopy. 

COP-SEAWKER,  sb.  s.Lan.'  A  sarcastic  name  for  a 
weaver  ;  lit.  '  cop-sucker.' 

CO-RAKE,  sb.  Dor.  A  n.anure  rake.  (E.C.M.)  See 
Cow,  w.'  2. 

CORBIE,  sb.  Nhb.'  (s.  v.  Scremerston-crow).  The 
hooded  crow,  Corviis  corni.x. 

CORD,  sb.    Ken.    Of  stone :  a  cubic  yard.    (P.M.) 

CORDY-MOSH,  sb.  Ken.  A  fine  whipcord  used  on 
plough-whips.    (P.M.) 

CORE,  si.'  Glo.  Ken.  1.  The  contents  of  an  ulcer  ; 
matter,  pus.  G\o.  Horae  Subsecivae  {i']']'])  10$.  2.  The 
inside  of  a  hay-rick  left  standing  after  the  outside  has 
been  cut  away. 

Ken.  The  phrase  '  an  old  core  is  no  sore '  expresses  the  satisfac- 
tion a  farmer  feels  at  finding  he  has  still  some  fodder  left  after 
having  used  it  all  the  winter  (P.M.). 

CORK,  v.^  Lan.  Ken.  1.  To  astonish.  s.Lan.' 
See  Corked, //.       2.  To  put  out  of  temper.    Ken.  (P.M.) 

CORKED, ppl.  adj.  Lakel.^  Conquered  in  a  succession 
of  games. 

CORKING,  sb.    Cum."    A  severe  beating. 

CORKY,  nrfy.  4.    Sc.    Drunk.     Guid  Sc.  Did.  (i8g5). 

CORMEILLE,  sb.  n.Sc.  The  bitter-vetch,  Orobus 
luberosus.     Patrick  Plants  { 1831)  283. 

CORMOREL,  sb.  Nrf  The  cormorant,  Phalacrocorax 
carbo.     Emerson  Birds,  &r--c.  (ed.  1895)  i95- 

CORN,  s6.'  and  v.  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  1.  sb.  In  comp. 
(i)  Corn-ark,  a  corn-bin  in  a  stable;  (2)  -baby,  a  bunch  of 
oats  in  the  ear,  as  an  ornament,  like  grasses  ;  (3)  -clock, 
a  beetle  found  amongst  corn ;  (4)  -kist,  a  corn-bin  ;  (5) 
•waters,  distilled  spirit. 

(i)  Sc.  (A.W.)  (2)  Edb.  Peacocks'  feathers  and  corn-babies 
also  peep  out  here  and  there,  Ballantine  Deanbaugh  (1869)  9. 
(■3)  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  (4)  Lakel.^  (5)  Sh.I. 
Mead,  strong  beer,  various  sorts  of  distilled  spirits,  particularly 
one  named  Corn-waters,  Hibbert  Z)fsc.  Sh.  I.  (1822)  217,  ed.  1891. 
2.  Phr.  not  to  bear  corn,  to  be  unable  to  stand  prosperity. 
n.Yks.  (I.W.)  3.  Oats.  Cum."  4.  f.  To  feed  with  oats. 
Lakel.*        5.  Of  cereals  :  to  fill  out,  yield  much  grain. 

Abd.  It's  gyaun"  t'  corn  winnerfu'  weel,  aw  think,  Abd.  IVkly. 
Free  Press  (Oct.  29,  1904).     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

CORN,  sb.^  Obs.  Gall.  A  circular  stone  for  grinding 
malt.    Mactaggart  ^^if^'c/.  (1824).    i.q.  Quern,  s6.' 

CORNED,  adj    Lakel.* 

CORNER,  t;.     Abd.     Of  grain  :  i' to  fill  out. 

There's  a  gweed  puckle  corn  corners  oot  o't  for  th'  book  o'  th' 
strae.  An'  fat's  mair  it's  naeill  grain,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  {Oct. 
29,  1904). 

CORNERS-CHANGE-CORNERS,  sb.    Arg.    A  game. 

You  dare  not  be  playing  corners-change-corners  with  religion 
as  you  can  with  the  sword  of  what  the  ill-bred  have  called  a 
mercenary,  Munro  /.  Splendid  (1898)  28. 

CORNISH-FURZE,  sb.  Cor.  The  dwarf  furze,  Ulex 
nanus.     (J.W.) 

CORN-SCROO,  see  Scroo,  si.* 

CORNY,  adj.  Ken.  Of  green  peas :  old  and  tough. 
(P.M.) 

JCORP,  si.  Irel.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Fig.  The  mouth,  lips. 

Crossed  my  corp,  Uls.  Jni.  Arch.  (1853-62)  VI.  45. 

CORP-COMING,  si.    Cum."    A  funeral.    See  Corp. 

CORPSE,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  1.  In  comp.  Corpse-gate,  a 
lich-gate.  w.Yks.^  (s.  v.  Lich-gate).  2.  Obs.  A  living 
body.     Edb.  Fergusson  Poems  (1775)  206,  ed.  1785. 

CORSICROWN,  sb.     Obs.     Gall.     A  game  ;  see  below. 

A  square  figure  is  divided  by  four  lines,  which  cross  other  in 
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the  crown  or  centre  ;  two  of  these  lines  connect  the  opposite 
angles,  and  two  the  sides  at  the  point  of  bisection  ;  two  players 
play,  each  has  three  men  or  flitchers;  now  there  are  seven  points 
for  these  men  to  move  about  on,  six  on  the  edges  of  the  square, 
and  one  at  the  centre,  the  men  belonging  to  each  player  are  not 
set  together  as  at  draughts,  but  mingled  with  other:  the  one  who 
has  the  first  move  may  always  have  the  game,  which  is  won  by 
getting  the  three  men  on  a  line,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

tCOKSllfiG,  vbl.sb.    Obs.    Not.s    Horse-dealing. 

COSEY,  ib.    Ayr.    A  woollen  cravat. 

I  took  my  cosey  frae  my  craig,  Ainslie  Land  of  Burns  (ed. 
1893)  340. 

COSHER,  sA.2  Brks.  A  slang  word  for  '  policeman.' 
(E.G.H.) 

COSHING,  sb.     Lin.    A  heavy  downfall. 

A  grfiat  coshin'  o'  raain  caame,  an'  niaadc  th'  groond  like  a 
puddin'  (M.P.). 

COSS,  sb.'^  Irel.  A  canister  or  any  other  appendage 
tied  to  a  dog's  tail. 

You  are  still  an  honest  sort  of  chap — Have  never  robb'dbirds'nests, 
nor  ever  tied  Cosses  to  dogs  or  cats,  Blackw.  M<tg,  (Nov.  1820)  157. 

tCOSS,  sb.^  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  other  corre- 
spondents.]   A  mow,  a  heap  of  corn.    (W.F.R.) 

COSSBLADE,  sb.     Abd.     A  flower  of  some  kind. 

Big  cossblades  an'  billies,  an'  comc-an'-bc-kiss'd,  Andereon 
Rhymes  (ed.  1867)  64. 

COST,  sb}  2.    Cai.> 

COT,  sb?    Glo.    pi.  A  marble-playing  term. 
When  five  marbles  are  put  into  a  ring  to  be  shot  at,  they  are 
called  the  'cots'  (S.S.B.'i. 

COT,  v.^  Pem.  With  in:  to  go  into  the  sty.  Cf. 
cote,  sb.^  7.         Cot  in,  pigs  (J.S.O.T.). 

COTE,  v.'^  Cum.  Also  written  coat.  A  coal-mining 
term  :  to  put  on  one  side. 

(E.W.P.);  Bunnings  .  .  .  were  fixed  above  the  heads  of  the 
miners  .  .  .  and  the  refuse  or  deads  coated,  that  is,  placed  upon  it, 
Wallace  Alston  Moor  (i8go)  140. 

COTIS,  sb.  pi.  Ken.  Ribbons  for  a  horse's  tail. 
(D.W.L.)  ;  (E.R.O.)    Cf.  caddis,  sb.^  2. 

COT(T,  sb."  War.  Ken.  A  matted  fleece  of  wool. 
Ken.  (P.M.)     Hence  Cotted, ///.  m//.  matted.    Wan* 

COTT,  V.     War.*    To  break  in  ;  to  instruct. 

Be  you  a  goin'  to  cott  my  grandson  a  mowin'  this  year? 

COTTEREL,56.=  Lakel.  A  coin  ;  a  sovereign.  Lakel.^ 
Cum.*    i.q.  Cotterels. 

COTTERT,  ppl.  adj.  Cum.*  Also  written  cottit. 
Short-tempered.     See  Cotter,  v."  7. 

COTTERTY,  adj.  Cum.*  Entangled,  matted.  See 
Cotter,  w.== 

COTTON,  s6.'  Sc.  Lan.  I.Ma.  In  comp.  (i)  Cotton- 
ball,  a  derisive  name  for  a  Lancashire  operative  ;  (2) 
-doffer,  a  lad  employed  in  a  cotton-mill  to  remove  the  full 
cops  or  bobbins  from  a  throstle-frame;  (3)  -winsey,  a 
material  made  of  cotton  and  wool. 

(i)  I.Ma.  He  is  as  rowdy  as  a  cotton-ball  (S.M.).  (2)  s.Lan.' 
(3)  Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Winsey). 

COTTON,  v.^    n.Cy.  (J.L.  1783),  Lakel. ^ 

COTTONER,  s6.=  1.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

JCOTTONIAL,  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]    Cotton-like. 

Ayr.  His  stockings  were  of  silk,  of  a  bluish  tinge,  and  a  cottonial 
dimness,  the  effect  of  many  lavations,  Galt  Lairds  (1826)  xxvi. 

COTTREL-CREMASTER,  sb.  Obs.  Dev.  Cor.  A 
hook  on  which  to  hang  the  pot  over  the  fire.  Horae  Sub- 
secivae  [iTTj]  107.     See  Cotterel. 

COTTY,  sb.  Not.  A  knot  or  tangle  of  hair.  See 
Cotit,  sb.'^         My  hair  is  all  lugs  and  cottics  (H.E.B.). 

COUCH,  .s/).2  1.    Sc.  ( A.W.) 

COUGH-DROP,  sA.  Dev.  A  hard  lump  ;  a  bad  sample 
of  wool.     Reports  Provinc.  (iQpz). 

COUK,  I'.  Wbs.  Gall.  To  sort,  arrange.  Mactag- 
gart Encycl.  (1824). 

COULTER,  sb.  Sc.  Lakel.  1.  In  comp.  Cooter-snoot, 
a  long  nose.     Lakel."        2,  A  nose. 

Abd.  I'm  wae  I  turn'd  your  coutar,  Robb  Sngs.  (18521  45. 

COUMMIE-EDGE,  fb.  Obs.  Gall.  An  edge  of  bad, 
ill-polished  steel.    Macxagcaux  Encycl.  (i8:i4). 


COUN,  see  Cown. 

COUNT,  V.  and  sb.  Cum.  Lan.  1.  v.  In  phr.  to 
count  one  thanks,  to  show  gratitude.     Cum.*  2.  sb.  pi. 

A  cloth-making  term  :  the  number  of  threads  to  an  inch. 
s.Lan.*^ 

COUNTER,  sb."  Lnk.  In  comp.  Counterlouper,  a 
draper's  assistant.     Coghill  Poems  (1890)  18. 

tCOUNTER,  fb.*  s.Wor.  (H.K.),  e.An.',  Ken.  (P.M.) 
The  cutting-knife  of  a  plough. 

COUNTRY,  sb.  Yks.  Won  1.  In  comp.  Country- 
cow,  a  shorthorn.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  2.  A  quarter,  region. 
s.Won  (H.K.) 

COUP,  V."  and  sb."  Cum.  1.  ;■.  With  ojj :  to  toss 
oft' drink. 

That  whusky  nar  three  shilling  cost ;  Let's  cowpt  ofl',  Anderson 
Mrs.  Creake,  st.  11. 
2.  sb.   A  turnover  cake  baked  on  a  girdle.     Cum.* 

COUP,  sb.^     Dmb.     In  phr.  coup  and  creel,  entirely. 

When  we  were  coup  an'  creel  in  poortith's  net,  Salmon  Gouo- 
dean  (1868)  9. 

COUP-BOARD,  sb.  Cum.*  The  board  closing  the 
hinder  end  of  a  cart.     See  Coup,  v."  10. 

COUPEE,  sb.    Peb.     Meaning  unknown. 

Stanhope  .  .  .  Appear' d,  with  stalking  slow  coupee,  Wi's  lang 
chin,  legs,  and  arms,  Lititoiin  Green  (1817)  10. 

COUPLE,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Yks.  Oxf  Mid.  1.  sb.  In 
phr.  a  couple  of  cat  snifters,  a  very  short  time.  n.Yks. 
(I.W.)  2.  A  ewe  and  her  lamb.      Oxf.'   MS.  add. 

w.Mid.  (W.P.M.)  Hence  Double-couple,  sb.  a  ewe  with 
two  lambs.  w.Mid.  (»6.)  3.  v.  To  have  one's  banns  of 
marriage  published. 

s.Sc.  They're  tobecouplcdi' the  kirk,  Wilson  Tales  (1836  III.  29. 

COUPLE-HICHT,  adj.  Bnff.'  In  a  state  of  excitement 
or  anger,    (s.  v.  Hoose-hicht.) 

COUPLIN,  sb.  n.Yks.  A  thong  of  raw  hide  used  to 
join  the  handstaff  and  swipple  of  a  flail.     (I.W.) 

COURANT,  sb.  2,  3.     Won  (R.M.E.) 

tCOURGE,  sb.  Dor.  Dev.  Guern.  A  basket  hung  on 
the  side  of  a  boat,  used  to  keep  fish  alive  in,  in  sea-fishing. 

Dor.  We  havelively  sand-eels  towing  in  the  courge  as  the  boat  is 
pulled  out  clear  of  the  moorings,  Cornh.  Mag.  1  Nov.  1900 1  626. 
Dev.  The  sand  eel  or  silver  launce  ...  to  keep  them  alive  for  use, 
they  are  generally  hung  over  the  side  of  a  boat  in  a  specially  con- 
structed basket  known  as  the  '  courge,'  Fishing  Gazette  (Oct.  25, 
1890)  217,  col.  3.     Guern.  Wilcocks  Sea-Fisliennan  (ed.  1884^  66. 

[Fr.  courge,  '  ou  gourde  .  .  .  une  sorte  de  cruche '  (La 
Curne).] 

COURSE,  sb.^  Yks.  Nrt.  A  layer  of  sheaves  of  corn 
on  a  cart. 

n.Yks.  A  course,  in  loading  sheavesof  corn  on  a  cart,  is  twosheaves 
thick  ;  they  being  laid  endways,  that  is,  forwards  and  backwards 
for  one  layer ;  and  then  to  one  side  and  the  other,  for  another 
layer  (I.W.).  Nrf.  Arter  we'd  got  two  or  free  courses  in,  I 
couldn'tseemy  chummy  on  thecart,  Emerson  5o)(o/Ff;is  (1892 1 146. 

COURTING-CAKE,s6.  w.Yks.  A  raspberry  sandwich. 
(B.K.) 

COUSE,  V.    War.* 

Yes,  he's  not  in  good  fettle,  he's  cousing  now. 

tCOUTRIBAT,  sb.  Slk.  A  confused  struggle,  tumult. 
(G.W.) 

COVE,  56.'  Ken.  The  upper  room  of  a  cottage  having 
a  sloping  roof.    (P.M.) 

COVENANTER,  sb.    Lnk.    A  whisky-jan 

Tib,  let's  tayst  a  scon  ;  And  with't  zour  covenanter !  Ramsay 
Gentle  Shepherd  (Scenary  ed.  1808)  721. 

COVER,  sA.'  Sc.  Yks.  Dev.  1.  In  eow/>.  Cover-clouts, 
spatterdashes  covering  the  insteps.  Dev.  Horae  Sub- 
secivae  (1777)  105.  Cf.  copper-clouts.  2.  A  covered-in 
cartorwagon.    (I.W.)      3.  A  crop  that  covers  the  ground. 

Sc.  A  good  cover  of  grass  (A.W.). 

COW,  si.'  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  L  In 
comb,  (i)  Cow-beast,  a  cow;  (2)  -calf,  a  female  calf;  (3) 
■chain,  the  chain  with  which  cows  are  fastened  in  the 
'byre';  (4) -cleaning,  the  after-birth  of  a  cow;  (5)-cushions, 
dried  cow-dung;  (6)  -doctor,  a  country  veterinary 
surgeon  ;  (7}  -flap,  or  -flop,  cow-dung  ;  (8)  -gown,  the  long 
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linen  coat  worn  when  milking  ;  (9)  -grass,  the  common 
trefoil  clover,  TrifoHum  medium  ;  (10)  -keeping,  the  right 
of  pasturage  for  one  cow  on  common  land;  (11)  -lad,  a  lad 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  cows  ;  (12)  -milk,  cow's  milk  ; 
(13)  -musher,  a  large  mushroom ;  (14)  -'s-paps,  the  starfish, 
Alcyonium  digitatum  ;  (15)  -patch,  (16)  -plat,  (17) -skitter, 
see  (7) ;  (18)  -stool,  a  milking-stool ;  (19)  -swat,  see  (7) ; 
(20)  -tail,  in  phr.  to  show  the  cow-tail,  to  give  signs  of 
cowardice  ;  (21)  -yuck't,  of  a  horse  :  having  the  hind  legs 
bent  inwards. 

(i)  Don.  Macmanus  O'Fn'el's  (1903)  312.  (2)  s.Lan.i  (3,  4) 
n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (5)  Petti.  (J.S.O.T.)  (6)  n.Yks.  i;i.W.)  (7) 
Chs.  (T.R.C.),  Hmp.  (H.R.)  (8)  Brks.  The  master  who  puts  on 
a  long  white  linen  coat  called  a  cow-gown,  to  protect  his  clothes 
from  defilement  when  busied  in  the  yard  among  the  livestock, 
Hayden  Round  our  Vill.  (1901)  124.  (9)  Nhb.' (s.  v.  Sookies). 
(10,  II,  12)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (13)  Hmp.i  (s.  v.  Musher).  (14)  Dev. 
Good  IVds.  (1864)  278.  (15)  s.Lan.i  (16I  ne.Lin.  (E.S.)  (17) 
Cam."  (s.  V.  Clap).  (18)  s.Lan.i  (19)  w.Dur.i  (20)  Wm.  Nay, 
min.  Ah  wadna  showt'coo-tailif  Ah  was  thee,  niv\'ergivein  (B.K.). 
(211  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
2.  Phr.  ////  the  cows  come  up,  ad  infinitum. 

War.  I  could  go  on  eating  that  till  the  cows  come  up  (C.T.O.). 

COW,  V.'    War.3 

COWARDLY-BLOW,  sb.  Cai.>  A  blow  given  as 
a  challenge  to  fight.     See  Coward. 

COWARDY,  adj.  Abd.  Also  in  form  coordy.  In 
comp.  (i)  Cowardy-lick,  (2)  -smith,  the  'coward's  blow.' 
See  Coward. 

(i)  I  began  to  cry  and  protest  that  '  I  cudna  fecht  neen,'  where- 
upon I  got  the  '  courdy  lick'  from  the  matter  of  a  dozen  who 
wanted  to  try  me  at  a  fecht.  The  '  courdy  lick '  was  not  a  hard 
blow,  but  merely  a  touch  with  the  '  steekit  nieve '  by  way  of  a 
challenge,  a  relic,  I  suppose,  of  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  in  the 
days  of  knightly  chivalry,  W.  Watson  Atdd  Lang  Syne ,  1903)  21. 
(2)  Lest  ye  meet  some  herd  loon  wha  may  Gie  you  the  coordy 
smith,  Anderson  Rliymss  (ed.  1867)  147. 

COWDEN,  V.  w.Yks.  A  marble-playing  term  :  see 
below. 

Each  .  .  .  'pyes '  his  taw  from  the  '  ledge,'  hits,  if  he  can,  and 
'gets  his  hoile,'  which,  however,  if  he  fails  in  doing,  the  '  ligger' 
takes  aim  at  him  from  the  hole,  and,  if  with  effect  '  cowden  '  him 
and  getting  his  '  hole,'  joins  the  party  of  '  pyers-off,'  Leeds  Merc. 
Si<ppl.  (June  13,  1896). 

COWK,  V.    s.Lan.i 

:COWK,  5*.    Dev.«    A  cow's  hoof. 

COWL,  5i.^  s.Pem.  Broth  made  of  bacon,  onions,  and 
oatmeal.     (M.S.C.) 

COWLER,  sb.    Cum."    A  heavy,  strongly-made  man. 

COWLIE,  si!i.    -iObs.     Slg.    ?  A  skinner,  tanner. 

That  cowlie  had  baith  wit  and  skill  Wha  first  of  a'  ca'f-legs  did 
mill,  Galloway  Poems  (1792)  16. 

JCOWN,  t^.  Cai.  Also  in  forms  coan,  coun.  Of  children: 
to  cry,  weep  aloud. 

Ye  haena  the  speerit  o'  a  chicken,  sittin'  there  coanan  and 
groanan,  McLennan  Peas.  Life  (1871)  I.  248;  Ye  always  coun 
ower  yer  spilt  milk,  ib.  257  ;  Horne  Countryside  (1896)  187  ;   Cai.' 

COW-NET,  56.    Lakel.2    A  fishing-net.    i.q.  Cowl-net. 

COWP,  s6.    Wgt.    A  basket  for  catching  fish.    (A.W.) 

COWP-BARROW,  sb.  Lakel.^  A  wheelbarrow  with 
four  sides.     See  Coup,  sb.^  2  (i). 

C0WT,s6.    Edb.   Ballantine  Gai«';-/;/«s/e(ed.  i875)C/. 

tCOW-WIDDOW,  sb.  Lakel.  Also  in  form  -widdy. 
A  band  made  of  twisted  willow,  used  for  tying  up  cows 
and,  formerly,  for  fastening  gates.    Lakel.°,  Cum.  (J-P-) 

COXY,  rtrfy.2    Cai.'    Coaxmg. 

COYDUCKS,  V.    Ken.    i.q.  Coy-duck. 

My  boy  he  wouldn't  get  into  no  trouble  by  hisself :  'tis  the  other 
chaps  as  coyduckses  him  away, /.o;i^»»aK'5  71/oir- (Nov.  1891)  83. 

tCOZE,  V.    Lan.    To  carouse.    (S.W.) 

COZELY,  adj.    Cum.    Kindly,  friendly  disposed. 

It  will  be  said  of  a  man  and  his  wife  that  they  are  'a  cozely 
couple'  (E.W.P.). 

CRAB,  s6.»  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Dor.  1.  In  comp. 
(i)  Crab-craigs,  the  rocks  on  which  crabs  are  caught; 
(2)  -fish,  a  crab ;  (3)  -scar,  the  rocky  shore  on  which  crabs 
are  caught ;  (4)  -wilk,  a  hermit  crab. 

(1)  Ayr.  A  lang  boat .  .  .  cam'  scouting  out  frae  the  rive  in  the 


crab-craigs  an'  hailed  us  to  lye  too,  Ainslie  Land  of  Burns  (ed 
1892)127.  (2)  Sc.SHARPEi?a//(7rfB*.  (1823)66,  ed.  1868.  s.Lan.i 
(3)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)     (4)  Dor.  (E.C.M.) 

2.  A  mixture  of  grated  cheese,  vinegar,  and  mustard. 
Cum.* 

CRAB,  sb.^  and  adj.'  Irel.  Cum.  Lin.  Ken.  1.  sb.  A 
sour,  cross-grained  person.  s.Lin.  (T.H.R.)  Hence 
Crabby,  ad/,  ill-tempered,  morose.  Ir.  Francis  North 
and  South  (1902)  204.  Ken.  (G.B.)  2.  adj.  Sour- 
tempered.     Cum.* 

CRAB,  V.'    Cum.*    To  grumble. 

CRABBING-CROOK,  sb.  n.Yks.  A  hook  with  which 
to  catch  crabs.    (I.W.) 

CRABBIT-HEAD,  sb.  Irel.  A  small  nail  used  for 
moderately  strong  shoes.    (P.W.J.) 

CRAB-FAIR,  sb.  Cum.*  A  fair  held  at  Egremont, 
nominally  for  the  sale  of  crab-apples.    See  Crab,  sb.' 

CRACK,  s6.'  and  v.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Lin.  1.  sb.  In 
comb.  Crack-o'-day,the  break  of  day.  Cum.*  2.  A  bat 
or  blow.  w.Dur.i  3  js^  j-i^d  of  whirlwind  occurring 
under  certain  conditions  on  Honistir.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

4.  V.   In  comp.  Crack-pot,  a  crazy  fellow.    w.Yks.  (B.K.) 

5.  To  break.  s.Lin.  Crack  his  head  for  him  (T.H.R. ). 

CRACK. A-LOUSE,  56.  s.Wm.  The  wood-louse.  (J.A.B.) 

JCRACKEL,  sb.  n.Cy.  Lakel.  1.  The  cricket,  Achcta 
domestica.  n.Cy.  (Hall.),  Wm.  &  Cum.'  ?  A  misprint  for 
'  cracket.'        2.  A  low  stool.    Wm.  &  Cum.' 

CRACKER,  s6.'  s.Pem.  The  sloe,  Pruitus  spinosa. 
(M.S.C.) 

CRACKING,  sb.  Sc.  1.  In  phr.  cracking  of  the 
herrings,  see  below. 

Sc.  By  this  phrase  they  mean  to  denote  that  a  loud  sound  is 
heard  resembling  the  crack  of  a  pistol.  .  .  After  such  sound  has 
been  heard  the  herrings  will  wholly  disappear  from  that  place, 
Hunter  Georgical  Essays  (1803)  II.  563. 
2.  pi.  A  dish  made  of  the  strainings  of  suet  or  hog's 
lard,  mixed  with  oatmeal  and  browned  over  the  fire.   Cai.' 

CRACKLIN(G,  sb.^  Lakel.^  pi.  Shreds  or  remains  of 
fatty  skin  left  after  lard  has  been  rendered. 

CKXCK.S1E,  adj.  Obs.  Gall.  Talkative.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824). 

CRACKY-BACK,  sb.  Cum.*  The  beetle,  Athoiis  vit- 
tatus. 

+CRADDOCK,  ?  w.Yks.3  Said  of  a  woman  when 
confined. 

CRADLE,  sb.  Lan.  Part  of  a  power-loom,  generally 
attached  to  the  change-box-motion  for  carrying  a  number 
of  controlling  cards.    (O.S.H.) 

CRAFT,  V.  Wm.  To  be  engaged  in  some  questionable 
pursuit. 

What's  them  lads  craften  at  aboot  t'auld  lime  kill  ?  They're 
craften  efter  t'rabbits,  ah'U  apode  them  (B.K."). 

CRAG,  sb}  Sc.  Cum.  1.  In  comp.  (i)  Crag-luggs, 
the  point  of  a  rock  ;  (2)  -mart,  the  pine  marten,  Maries 
sylvestris  ;  (3)  -ouzel,  the  ring-ouzel,  Turdus  torquatus. 

(T;  Or.I.  HiSLOP  Anecdote  (1874)  485.  (2)  Cum.*  The  yellow 
tinting  considered  characteristic  of  the  crag  mart,  Macpherson 
Fauna  (1893)  25  (s.v.  Sweet  mart).  (3)  Cum.*  (s.v.  Crag 
starling). 

2.  The  rough,  steep  face  of  a  mountain  ;  a  rocky  place. 
Cum.  Ah  spied  a  fox  sneak  oot  of  a  crag,  w.Cnm.  Times  (Mar. 

1902)  6,  col.  4  ;  Cum.* 

3.  Rock  which  contains  unusable  slate  or  none  at  all. 
Cum.  (E.W.P.)        4..  pi.  Rock-fishing. 

Sh.I.  Their  mode  of  fishing  was  no  doubt  of  the  most  primitive 
kind,  particularly  rock-fishing — craigs,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  32. 

Hence  (i)  Craiga-soad,  (2)  Craig-sitting,  (3)  -stane,  sb. 
a  place  on  the  rocks  for  fishing. 

(i)  Sh.I.  A  craig-seat  is  in  Unst  sometimes  called  'a  craiga-soad,' 
compounded  of  Scotch  craig  and  Norse  soad,  Jakobsen  Dial. 
(1897)  91.  (2)  It  is  well  known  that  proprietary  rights  were  claimed 
in  craigsittings, — to  which  the  cup-hole  was  merely  an  adjunct. 
In  the  memory  of  the  last  generation  there  were  even  sanguinary 
encounters  to  establish  the  right  when  it  had  been  invaded,  S/i. 
News  (Oct.  21,  1899).  (3)  The  craigstane  or  bersit  was  to  the 
ancient  dweller  of  our  islands  what  the  fishing  boat  is  to  the 
modern  fisherman,  Spence  FlkLore  (1899)  34. 
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CRAGGIN,  sb.    Abd.    A  jar.    See  Crogan. 
The    liorn-cn'   fii'   o'    craggins,    quaichs    an'    caups,    Murray 
Uamewilh  (1900)  9. 

tCRAID,  sb.  Sc.  The  yellow  clover,  Trifolimii  pio- 
aintbens.     i.q.  Croyd. 

The  hare  likes  the  braik,  and  the  craid  on  the  lee,  Greenock 
Advertiser  (Oct.  g,  1812)  (Jam.^. 

CRAIG,  v.^    Sc.    To  creak.     Giiid  Sc.  Did.  (ed.  1897). 

:CRAINIE,  sb.    n.Yks.    A  sea-bird. 

Known  on  the  north  coast  as  the  'crainie'  or  'Hntycock,'  Linskill 
Haven  Hill  {iQ&t)  xli. 

CRAKE,  sb.'^  War.  e.An.  1.  The  noise  a  hen  makes 
before  laying.  e.An.'  (s.v.  Prate).  2.  In  phr.  to  be 
alimys  upon  lite  crake,  to  be  always  grumbling.     War.* 

CRAKE,  v.s  1.    s.Lan.' 

CRAM,  56.^  n.Lan.  An  implement  for  scraping  cockles 
out  of  the  sand.     Pall  Mall  Mag.  (1898)  133. 

CRAM,  v.*  and  sb.*    s.Not.        1.  v.    To  push  behind. 

Yer  did  cram  well  ;  a  felt  no  weight  hardly  (J.P.K.V 
2.  sb.    A  push  behind.         Gie  uz  a  cram  up  this  hill,  il>. 

CRAMBLE,  V.  1.     s.Not.  (J.P.K.) 

CRAMMELS,  s6. //.  Cum.*  Also  in  form  crumniels. 
A  form  of  muscular  rheumatism  in  cattle,  i.q.  Cramble,  v. 

JCRAMMET,  56.     Hmp.     .' i.q.  Crummet,  s6. 

s.Hmp.  He's  used  to  se\'cn  meals  .  .  .  nammet,  crammet,  and 
supper,  Verney  L.  Lisle  (1870)  vi. 

tCRAMMOCK,  V.  Yks.  To  hobble.  (J.T.)  See  Cram- 
mocky. 

CRAMP,  si.'  s.Lan.'  In  phr.  bom  with  the  oamp  in 
one's  fist,  naturally  stingy.   36. 

CRAMP,  m!).^  n.Yks.  A  piece  of  bent  iron  to  join  stones 
together,  or  to  hold  wood  while  being  sawn.     (I.W.) 

CRAMP,  adj.  1.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

CRAMPER,  sb.    Dur.    See  below. 

'  A  cramper,'  he  was  commonly  called,  by  reason  of  his  cau.stic 
wit,  his  droll  anecdotes,  his  utter  contempt  of  all  opinions  cherished 
concerning  him,  Guthrie  Kitty  Fagan  (1900)  129. 

CRAN,  56.'  Sc.  1.  An  iron  tripod  for  supporting 
a  pot  on  a  hearth  fire.  Cai.',  Gall.  (J.M.)  2.  Coiiip. 
Cran-hooks,  the  pair  of  hooks  by  which  barrels  are  lifted 
by  their  chimes.    Cai.' 

CRAN,  sb.*    Cai.'    i.q.  Crang. 

:CRANCRUMS,  s6.//.  Rxb.  Dev.  Things  hard  to  be 
understood. 

Rxb.  Wi'  oddlike  crancrums  [the  wheels,  &c.  of  a  threshing  mill], 
A.  Scott  Poems  (ed.  1808)  42.  Dev.^  I  can't  cypher  out  thewse 
crancrums  wi'out  stidding  a  bit.  I  shall  git  to  bottom  o'  urn  artcr  a 
while  if  yii  lets  me  bide  quiet. 

CRANE,  s6.'  5.    Sc.  (A.'W.),  Lakel.^ 

CRANES,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Gall.  Stilts.  Mactaggart 
Eiicycl.  (1824). 

CRANE-SWALLOW,  sb.  e.Lth.  The  swift,  Cypsehis 
apiis.     SwAiNSON  Birds  (1885)  96. 

CRANK,  v.*     Nrf     With  tip  :  to  hoist  a  sail. 

Terrifier  .  .  .  ran  as  fast  as  his  breath  would  allow  to  his  wherry 
and  began  to  crank  up  the  sail.  The  windlass  shrieked  when 
the  man,  bringing  all  his  vast  strength  into  play,  whirled  the  cog- 
wheels round.  The  sail  flew  up  the  mast,  Longman's  Mag.  (Mar. 
1904)  429, 

CRANKLY,  adj.    Nrf.    Crooked,  winding. 

Thet  shore-boat  wouldn't  ha'  beat  me  if  it  hedn't  been  for  tha 
drain,  thet's  so  crankly,  crankly,  Emerson  IVild  Life  (i8go"i  38. 

tCRANKUM-BOSBERRY,  sb.  Wor.  A  white  badge 
worn  on  the  hat  at  funerals.  See  Boss,  56.'  3,  and 
Crancum,  1. 

s.Wor.  PoRSON  Quaint  Wds.  (1875)  12  ;  I  think  it  likely  that  it 
should  be  written  Crankum-Bosbury,  and  that  it  means  '  a  whim 
or  fashion  prevalent  at  Bosbury '  in  Herefordshire,  near  Ledbury 
(H.K.I. 

CRANNIE,  sb.  Sc.  The  little  finger.  (A.W.)  See 
Crannie-wannie. 

CRAP,  sA.'  Sc.  In  phr.  (i)  a  crap  for  a'  corn,  a  person 
who  refuses  nothing  that  is  offered  him  ;  (2)  the  crap  of  the 
water,  see  below. 

(i)  Sc.  (A.W.)  (2)  Per.  The  'water'  custom  of  Hogmanay  night 
was  to  slip  from  the  house  when  the  clock  pronounced  the  doom 
of  the  old  year,  and,  pitcher  in  hand,  make  for  the  nearest  well  in 


time  to  secure,  before  any  of  your  neighbours,  what  was  variously 
called  the  '  crap,"  the  '  flooer,'  and  the  ream  of  the  water  for  the  N<:w 
■Vear  just  begun.  The  custom  was  restricted  to  the  women  of  the 
hamlet  or  homestead  ;  in  some  localities  only  the  young  unmarried 
women.  The  ream  of  the  well  brought  good  fortune  for  the  year, 
Haliburton  Furtli  in  Field  (1894)  29. 

tCRAP,  sb?    Wil.'    ?  Assurance. 

CRAPAUD,  sb.   w.Yks.  A  stupid,  idle  fellow.   (S.F.U.) 

CRAPPIN-HEAD,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  croppin-  Cai.' 
A  stuffed  cod  or  haddock's  head.  i.q.  Crappit-head,  s.v. 
Crap,  V? 

Sh.i.  They  wir  just  poorin'  der  dinner.  I  mind  it  wis  crappin 
heads  an'  tatties,  Stewart  Tales  (1892)  244.     Cai.' 

CRAPPLE-MAPPLE,s/!..  Per.  ?  A  slang  word  for '  ale.' 

First  we  had  creamy  crapple-mapple, — It  hunger  stays  and 
weets  the  thrapple,  Spence  Poems  (i8g8)  169. 

CRASE,  sb.     I. Ma.     The  start.     See  Creeas. 

Jack'd  ha'  erase  mostly  of  Harry,  Brown  Manx  Witch  (1889)  47. 

CRASH,  V.    s.Lan.'    With  off:  to  begin  ;  to  set  off". 

CRASS,  rti//.  1.     Ken.  (P.M.) 

CRATCH,  s6.'  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  1.  A  barrow  made 
of  rails  used  to  remove  the  bodies  of  dead  animals,  ne.  Lin. 
(E.S.),  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)         2.  A  rack  for  drying  oat-cake. 

Lan.  A  large  bread  cratch  crowded  with  oat-cake  hung  from  the 
ceiling,  Westall  Old  Factory  (1885)  ii.     s.Lan.' 
3.  A  hurdle  rigged  up  for  temporary  purposes.    w.Yks. 
(S.P.U.) 

CRATCH,  sb?  w.Yks.  A  quarryman's  stool,  made 
with  a  sloping  top  and  two  sides.    (W.H.V.) 

CRATCHETY,  flfl>'.    s.Lan.' 

CRATCHIN,  see  Kratchin. 

CRATE,  sb.     Ken.  (P.M.)     i.q.  Greet. 

CRATTLE,  A-/;.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  crjuttle.  The  sound 
made  by  fluid  passing  through  a  very  narrow  opening. 
(J-I.) 

CRAVER,  sb.  Cai.*  A  note  demanding  payment  of 
a  debt.     See  Crave,  1. 

CRAVING,  ppl.  adj.    n.Yks.    Anxious,  solicitous. 

They  were  varry  cravin'  for  trade  (LW.). 

CRAW,  si.'  Sc.  Yks.  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Craw-berry, 
the  crowberry,  Empetrum  nigrum;  (2)  -di'el,  a  scarecrow; 
(3)  -'s-feet,  wrinkles  round  the  eyes ;  (4)  -flee,  a  boys' 
game  ;  (5)  -foot,  the  buttercup.  Ranunculus  repens  ;  (6) 
-'spurse,  the  ovarium  of  a  skate;  (7)  -road,  the  direct  way 
as  the  crow  flies. 

(i)  Gall.  (J.M.)  (2)  Ayr.  Sae  tousy  and  sae  duddy,  He'll  be  the 
Kingo' crawdi'cls  a',  Ramsay  (fborfHo/ci' (1868)  35.  (3)  Cai.'  ,4) 
Fif.  The  usual  round  of  games — '  hi-spy,'  '  smoogle  the  gag,'  '  tig,' 
'craw-flec,'  Colville  Vernacular  (iSgg)  12.  (5)  n.Yks.  (LW.) 
(6)  Cai.'  1^7)  Rxb.  He  got  .  .  .  shelter  in  a  garret  for  three  days 
and  three  nights,  after  which  he  took  the  craw  road  to  Stirling, 
Hurray  Hawici  C/iaracters  (1901)  78.  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
2.  The  rook,  Corviisfntgilegiis.     Cai.' 

CRAW,  j^.2  and  s6.*  Yks.  L  w.  To  boast,  brag, 'talk 
big.'  (LW.)  2.  sb.  The  crow  or  cry  of  a  cock.  ib. 
3.  The  scout  who  gives  warning  to  a  gan^  of  poachers, 
pitch-and-toss  players,  &c.     w.Yks.  (J.H.W.) 

CRAW,S(!).=   Tyr.  A  very  small  and  rudely-built  house. 

He  lives  in  a  poor  wee  craw  of  a  house  (D.A.S.). 

CRAW,  sb.''     Ant.     A  tiny  man.     (S.A.B.) 

CRAW-BEAK-FUL,  sb.  Cum.  A  morsel ;  a  small 
quantity.     (E.W.P.)     See  Craw,  si." 

CRAWDABS,  si. />/.    Hmp.     Crayfish.    (H.R.) 

CRAWLER,  si.     Sur.     A  viper;  an  adder. 

Roost  up  all  on  you  !  there's  a  crawler  handy, — I  hear  un.  Son 
OF  Marshes  On  Sur.  Hilts  (i8gi)  62. 

CRAWLY-FROST,  si.  Som.  Ashghtfrost.   (W.F.R.) 

CRAW-PROD,  .si.  n.Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Prod.)  A  pin  fixed 
on  the  top  of  a  gable  to  which  the  ropes  fastening  the  roof 
of  a  cottage  are  tied. 

+CRAWS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  (Jam.)  In  phr.  waes  niy  craws.' 
used  as  an  expression  of  great  sympathy. 

CRAWTT,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  small,  insignificant  person. 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

CRAX,  V.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  krex.  To  clear  the 
throat,    i.q.  Crex,  si.* 
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Doo's  gaun  neesin'  an  craxin'  aboot  da  hoos  laek  ane  at  da  hicht 
o'  a  mort  cauld,  Sfi.  News  (June  12,  1897    ;  ib.  (Sept.  21,  1901. 

CRAZED,  ppl.  ndj.     Sh.I.    Cracked.     See  Craze,  z/.  1. 

Da  crazed  egg  is  shune  broken,  S/i.  News  (Aug.  7,  1897). 

CRAZY,  adj.  1.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

CREAK,  si!-.*    Pern.    The  crop  of  a  bird.    (J.S.O.T.) 

CREAK,  sb?  Pem.  The  Adam's  apple  in  the  throat. 
(J.S.O.T.) 

■  CREAKING-THRUSH,  sb.    Won    The  missel-thrush, 
Tiiidus  viscivonis. 

So  called  from  the  creaking  noise  it  makes  when  startled  (E.S.). 

CREAKY,  adj.    s.Lan.'    In  form  creeaky. 

CREAM,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Ylcs.  1.  sb.  In  cotnp.  Cream- 
pankin,  an  earthenware  vessel  for  holding  cream.  n.Yks. 
(I.W.)  2.  Phr.  cream  of  the  well,  the  first  water  drawn 
from  a  well  on  New  Year's  morning.  Cai.'  3.  v.  To 
blow  the  cream  off  milk.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

CREAMER,  sb.  n.Yks.  A  cow  that  gives  milk  with 
much  cream.         T'cow's  a  good  creamer  (I.W.). 

tCREAR,  V.  Lin.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  rear. 

CREASE,  sZ-.'    Ken.    The  ridge  of  a  furrow.    (P.M.) 

CREASE,  sb.*  Cor.s  Also  in  form  erase.  A  tin- 
mining  term  :  the  '  middlings '  (q.  v.)  of  a  '  buddle.' 

CREASE,  'c^.i     s.Lan.' 

+CREASE,  adj.  Lan.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Loving,  fond.     Grose  (1790)  MS.  add. 

CREAWP-ARSED,  ppl.  adj.     s.Lan.'     Hog-breached. 

ICRECHE,s6.   Obs.   e.Yks.   The  prong  orforkof  atree. 

Some  that  have  creches  will  bee  for  rake-shaftes.  Best  Rtir. 
Econ.  (1641 1  120. 

*CREED,  adj.  Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Hard.    (Hall.) 

CREELED, //>/.(rfl).  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  In  fow*.  (i)  Creeled 
ball,  a  child's  ball  covered  with  worsted ;  (2)  —  worsted, 
speckled  worsted,     i.q.  Crewel,  sb} 

CREELY,  si.    n.Yks.3    A  nervous  child. 

CREEM,  v}  Wm.  In  form  cream.  To  squeeze,  press 
down. 

Ferguson  Northmen  (1856)  174;  Ah  cream'd  o'  mi  pockets 
wi  apples  as  full  as  they  wad  hod  (B.K.). 

CREEMING,  sb.  s.Lan.'  A  morsel  of  anything  con- 
veyed on  the  sly.    See  Creem,  v? 

CREEN,  V.  Cai.'  To  hum  or  sing  in  a  low,  plaintive 
tone  ;  to  whine  peevishly.     See  Croon. 

CREENIE,  56.    Inv.    The  little  finger,    i.q.  Creeny,a(^'. 

D — went,  however,  one  better:  'I'll  try  ye  wi'  my  creenie,' 
said  he,  Highland  News  (Mar.  27,  1897)  g,  col.  3. 

CREEP,  t;.' and  s6.^  Yks.  Lan.  Dor.  \.  v.  In  comb. 
Creep-o'ers,  or  -o'er-t'-steels,  thin  oatmeal  gruel.    s.Lan.' 

2.  Of  land  :  to  slip. 

n.Yks.  T'hillside  creeps  where  there  are  mines  (I.W.). 

3.  sb.  A  hole  in  the  wall.    Dor.  (E.C.M.) 

CREEP, -J.*  and  s6.*  Cum.  Nrf.  I.  v.  To  drag  a  river. 
Nrf  Emerson  Lagoons  (ed.  1896)  32.  2.  sb.  The  up- 
heaving of  the  floor  of  a  coal-pit.    Cum.* 

CREEPING,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Lan.  In  comb,  (i)  Creeping- 
seefer,  the  ivy-leaved  toad-flax,  Liiiaria  Cymbalaria.  Gall. 
(J.lM.);  (2)  —  thing,  any  unwinged  insect.  s.Lan.';  (3)  — 
wheat-grass,  the  couch-grass,  Trilicum  repens.    Sc.  (G.W.) 

CREEPY-DYKE,  51!..     Cum."    i.q.  Creepy,  2. 

CREETCH,  sb.    Dor.    An  earthenware  pan.    (E.C.M.) 

CREG,  I/.    w.Yks.    To  be  short-tempered  or  ill-natured. 

This  expression  is  peculiar  to  Horsforth  only,  and  it  is  full  of 
meaning.  Cragg  Hill  is  a  geographical  portion  of  Horsforth,  and 
its  inhabitants  are  rightly  or  wrongly  reputed  to  be  short-tempered, 
not  to  say  ill-natured.  When  any  one  therefore  becomes  cross- 
grained  or  ill-conditioned  you  hear  the  remark,  '  Hello,  he's 
creggin'  ageean  '  (J.H.W.V 

Hence  Cregger,  sb.  a  quarrelsome  person,     ib. 

CREIVEL,  s6.  Dor.  The  cowslip,  Praw/f/rtwm.   (L.S.) 

CRESS, 56.  Obsol.  s.Lan.  Fever.heat.  (S.W.)  ?i.q.  Creas. 

CRESSET,  si.i     Sc.  (A.W.) 

iCRESSY,  adj.    Sc.     Winding,  twisting,  turning. 

A  httlc  cressy  bum  llowcd  over  it  in  one  place  to  the  sea, 
SitvE.NbON  Calriona  (1893}  xiii. 


CRETCHY,  adj.    I. Ma.    Querulous,    i.q.  Creechy. 

The  woman  wasn  a  bad  soul  ether,  only  a  little  cretchy  rather — 
cretchy,  or  somethin  of  the  kind,  Brown  Yarns  (1881)  274,  ed. 
1889. 

CREUTLE,  V.     Cum."     i.q.  Crutle. 

CREUZIE,  s6.  }Obs.  Dmf.  A  flat  hat  worn  by  women. 
Wallace  Sc/ioolmasler  (1899)  345- 

tCREYSER,  sb.  Cor.  .'The  kestrel,  Tiiimdiculus 
alaiidnrttis.  Rodd  Birds  (1880)  314.  ?A  corruption  of 
OCor.  cryssat,  a  kestrel  (Williams). 

CRIACK,  sb.  S.Lin.  Weathered  and  shattered  oolite 
forming  the  subsoil  of  the  Lincolnshire  limestone  and 
cornbrash  strata.    (E.P.) 

CRIAM,  V.  Lakel.^  Cum.*  Also  in  form  creeam  Cum.* 
To  rivet  a  wooden  or  china  vessel  with  copper  wire.  See 
Crame,  v.^ 

CRIB,  s6.'  s.Lan.i  1.  A  stall  for  sucking-calves. 
2.  A  pinfold  ;  a  gaol. 

CRIBBAGE,  V.  w.Yks.  s.Lin.  To  steal ;  to  snatch  ; 
to  crib.    w.Yks.  (J.W.),  s.Lin.  (T.H.R.) 

CRICKETING  APPLE,  see  Crickling. 

CRIDLING,  s6.  Glo.  An  apple  crippled  in  its  growth 
and  mellow  before  its  time.  Nome  Subsecivae  {iTn)  iii. 
Cf.  crickling. 

tCRIEST,  V.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
In  phr.  to  criesf  bis  head. 

s.Sc.  The  other's  criestin  his  head  in  a  pulpit,  Wilson  Tales 
i;i836)  II.  163. 

CRIME,  I/.    Dev.    To  squeeze,  crumple,    i.q.  Creem,  ti.' 

Please  not  crime  'em  too  much.  Reports  Provinc.  1^1902). 

CRIMP,  adj.  Sc.  Short  of  measure ;  tight.  See 
Scrimp,  w.' 

Sh.I.  His  wackness  for  bash  hats  an'  crimp  huts  wis  terrible, 
Ollason  Mareel  (1901)  25.     Cai.' 

CRING,  V.    Sh.I.    To  tie  animals  together. 

Let  me  tie  dj-  lambs.  We  cring'd  wir  anes,  an'  wir  lasses,  wi' 
da  help  o  'Taeser,'  'ill  be  hame  wi'  dem  noo,  Sh.  News  (Sept.  7, 
1901). 

CRINK,  V.    Cor.     To  twist ;  to  turn  up. 

She  'crinked  up  her  nose '  at  the  other  young  men  who  hung 
about  the  gates,  Harris  IVhcal  Veor  (1901)  175. 

CRINKLE,  V.  4.     s.Not.  (J.P.K.) 

CRINKUM-CRANKUM,  s6.  Not.  Dev.  An  odd  corner; 
a  crevice. 

Not.  An  agglomeration  of  nooks,  recesses,  cup-boards,  closets, 
crinkum-crankums,  blind  passages  with  dead  lights.  Prior  Forest 
Flk.  (1901)  77.  Dev. 3  They  there  crinkum-crancums  be  chuck 
vull  o'  black-bittles — us  must  pull  down  the  chimbley-piece  avoore 
us  shall  git  urds  aw  'um. 

CRINKY,  sb.  Gail.  A  rod  of  iron  with  a  hook  at  the 
end.     Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

CRINNLE,  s6.    Cum.    A  frame  of  wood.    (E.W.P.) 

CRINNY,  V.    Cor.    To  shiver,  tingle. 

I  crinny  all  over  wcth  fear  now,  Harris  Wheal  Veor  {n^oi)  100. 

CRIPPLE,  sb.''    Cum.* 

CRISP,  sb.     Obs.    Glo.    See  below. 

St.  Mary  leCryptin  the  cityof  Glocester  is  commonly  pronounced 
St.  Mary  le  Crispe.  Because  (like  St.  Faith's  under  St.  Paul's, 
London)  vaulted  over  and  lying  under  another  building,  Horae 
Sitbseeivae  {till)  113. 

CRISS-CROSS,  rtc/i'.  s.Lan."  Crosswise.  i.q.Chris(t- 
cross. 

CRISSCROSS-ROW,  sZ-.  Ken.  The  alphabet.  (G.B.) 
See  Chris(t-cross,  3  (2). 

CRITCHY.t;.  e.Dev.  Wilhaway:  to  shrink  from.  (S.H.) 

CRJUTTLE,  see  Crattle. 

CRO,sb.    Cai.'    A  disease  of  cattle  affecting  their  limbs. 

CROACHLE,  V.  Ayr.  Hetrick  Sitgs.  (1826)  80.  i.q. 
Croighle. 

CROBBACKING,  sb.  Lakel.'^  A  severe  handling; 
a  stomachache,    i.q.  Crobbek. 

Ah'll  tell  thi  what,  that  new  yal  it  dud  gie  me  a  crobbacken. 

CROCK,  sb.''  L  Lan.  (S.W.)  I.Ma.  Brown  Mait.x  Wilch 
(1889)  90. 

CROCK,  s6.'  Cor.  A  hanging.  Dtw.  Reports  Provinc. 
(1902).     ?  i.q.  Croak,  f.' 3. 

tCROCK,  si.s  Oxf  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
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CROWN-ENDS-IN 


In  phr.  no  heed  of  smock  or  crock.    Blackmore  Cripps 
(1876)  xvi. 
CROCK,  v^    Lnk.     i  q.  Croak,  v>  2. 

A'  his  puddings  crocket  lilie  a  wheen  paddocks  in  a  pool, 
Graham  Writings  (1883)  II.  58. 

tCROCKER,  sb?  Abd.  A  species  of  boy's  marble. 
(AAV.) 

CROFT,  sb}  Inv.  Also  in  form  crof.  A  temporary 
shed  put  to  various  uses  during  the  fishingseason.  (H.E.F.) 

CROFTHEAD,  sb.     Sc.  (A.W.)     i.q.  Croft,  sb}  2  (i). 

tCROFTING, /.rf  Stf.'  Walking  Jame,  halting.  ?A 
misprint  for  '  croffling.'    See  Croffle. 

CROFT-TENTER,  4>.  s.Lan.'  A  man  employed  to 
mind  a  bleach-croft. 

:CROHEAD,  sb.  S.  &  Ork.'  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Some  part  of  a  boat. 

CROIGHINGIRON,  sb.  s.Lan.'  A  stoking-iron  ;  see 
below. 

A  long  iron  rod  with  a  looped  handle  at  one  end  and  a  prong  at 
the  other  ;  used  by  the  stoker  of  a  factory  boiler  to  spread  the  fuel 
when  getting  up  steam ;  otherwise  known  as  a  stoking-iron. 
A  '  cow-rake,'  q.v.,  is  used  in  conjunction  with  this  tool  for  raUing 
the  fire  together  when  it  is  too  much  spread. 

CROIL,  56.  Cai.'  A  frail  person  or  animal ;  one  broken 
down  from  age  or  use.    i.q.  Crowl,  sb. 

CROISIE,  sb.     Obsol.    Sh.I.    A  window. 

Immediately  inside  the  windy  door  .  .  .  was  to  be  seen  sixty 
years  ago  a  small  window,  with  iron  stanchions  firmly  barricading 
the  same,  which  opened  door  fashion.  This  small  croisic  was  the 
gable  window  of  the  shop  situated  at  the  extreme  north  end  of 
the  Seaman's  Home  Buildings,  Sh.  News  (Mar.  ig,  1898). 

CROITTOCH,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  lameness  in  cattle. 
Mactaggart  Eticycl.  (1824).  Hence  Croitoch'd, />/>/.  a^. 
affected  with  this  lameness. 

What  skill  has  he  about  a  nurrill'd  stott.  And  croitoch'd  cloots  ? 
ib.  476,  ed.  1876. 

tCROKER,  56.  Suf.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
?  A  cottage,  dwelling. 

The  village  carpenter  added  two  more  rooms  to  the  hereditary 
croker,  Strickland  Old  Friends  (,1864)  321. 

CROMAGS,  sb.  pi.  Cai.'  1.  In  camp.  Cromagsfu', 
as  much  as  can  be  lifted  with  the  points  ofthe  fingers  and 
thumb  brought  together.  Cf.  cromack.  2.  Phr.  to  set 
one's  croinags,  to  bring  together  the  points  of  all  the  fingers 
and  the  thumb. 

CROME-FORK,  sb.  e.An.'  Fig.  .\  young  labourer. 
See  Crome,  sb. 

She  had  no  word  of  encouragement  for  the  '  crome-forks,'  as  she 
called  the  young  men  working  the  land,  Harris  J^ns^/io/  (1902)77. 

CROMPY,  adj.  s.Lan.'  Active,  full  of  life  and  vigour. 
See  Cramp,  adj.  4. 

CROMWELL,  5A.  s.Pem.  In  form  critmmle.  A  term 
of  reproach  applied  to  families  who  sided  with  the 
Parliament  in  the  Civil  War.    (J.S.O.T.) 

CRONK,  sA.^  s.Not.  A  little  unthriving  apple  growing 
in  the  bunch  with  larger  ones.    (J.P.K.) 

CROO,  I/.' and  s6.  Cum.*  1.  11.  To  call,  as  one  black- 
grouse  to  another.        2.  s6.   The  call  of  the  black-grouse. 

CROO,  v.'^     Obs.    Ayr.     To  hide  by  crouching. 

Ilk  ane  ran  as  they  coud  to  .  .  .  Into  a  newk  themsels  to  croo, 
Fisher  Poems  (1790)  81. 

CROOK,  V.  16.     Sc.  (A.W.) 

CROOKED,  ppl.  adj.  w.Cy.  Som.  In  cowb.  (i)  Crooked- 
stick,  a  scythe  ;  (2)  —  stockings,  in  phr.  to  have  a  pair  of 
crooked  stockings  on,  to  be  unable  to  walk  straight  through 
drunkenness. 

(i)  Som.  (W.F.R.)  (2)  w.Cy.  You  plainly  med  zee  as  every  man 
Had  a  pair  o'  crooked  stockings  an,  Hughes  Scour.  White  Horse 
(1859^  166. 

CROCKER,  sb.    Sh.I.    ?  A  cow's  horn. 

Tvva  luckers  and  twa  crookers,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  182. 

CROOKS- AND-E YES,  sh.  pi.  nw.Dev.'  The  hinges 
which  fasten  the  parts  of  a  '  drag-harrow.' 

CROOKY,  adj.     Irel.  I. Ma.     Crooked. 

Ir.  Crooky  dark  claws  makin' grabs  in  tb?  air.  Barlow  Ghost- 
bereft  (1901)  86.  I. Ma.  Caught  her  frock  in  the  gangway — the 
crooky  it  was,  Brown  Manx  Witch  (1889)  148. 


CROON-PIECE,  sA.  ne.Sc.  Theupperofthe  two  main 
crop-beams  which  tie  the  rafters  in  the  timbering  of 
a  house-roof.  Gregor  Flk-Lore  (1881)  50.  See  Crown, 
sb.  4. 

CROOSE,  V.     War.    To  make  deeper. 

■rilcrooseitabit  more'— said  by  a  man  making  a  trench,  meaning 
to  dig  it  a  little  deeper  (C.B.). 

CROOTEN,  f.  s.Lan.'  To  bend,  make  crooked.  See 
Croot,  adj. 

CR00VE,5A.  Sc.(A.W.)  A  sort  of  basket  for  catching 
fish.     Cf.  creeve,  sb.  2. 

CROOVIE,  sb.  Gall.  1.  A  little  snug  hut  or  den. 
i.q.  Cruive. 

I'll  .  .  .  hirsle  my  body  into  my  ain  auld  warm  croovie,   VihC- 
T \GC ART  Encycl.  (1824)  30,  ed.  1876. 
2.  Comp.  Croovieskool,  a  small  or  snug  cottage  school- 
house,     ib.  III. 

CROP,  sZi.' and  z^.    Sc.  Lin.      1.  56.  A  potato  stem. 

Cai.  Among  the  potato  drills .  .  .  Lexy  Bain  broke  the  crops,  or, 

worse  still,  cut  them  right  away,  McLennan  Peas.  Life  (1871)  I.  296. 

2.  I/.  To  yield  a  crop  or  harvest.     s.Lin.  (T.H.R.)    Hence 

Cropper,  sb.  that  which  bears  a  crop.     Gall.  (A.W.),  s.Lin. 

(T.H.R.) 

CROP,s6.3   Ken.    A  wasp's  nest.    (P.M.)   i.q.  Crup,s6.« 

CROP,  sA.*    Ant.    The  crow,  Corvus  corone.     (S.A.B.) 

CROPPED,  see  Croppen. 

CROPPED-HEAD,  sb.  Cai.'  A  stuffed  cod's-head. 
See  Crap,  v.^ 

CROSLE,  V.    Per.    To  settle  down  gently;  to  '  croodle.' 

The  airy  swift .  .  .  Noo  neatli  the  eaves  love's  tale  he  weaves 
An'  crosles  near  his  dearie,  Edwards  Strathearii  Lyrics  (1889)  29. 

CROSS,  sb.    Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 

1.  In  comb,  (i)  Cross-mark,  a  person  scarred  by  burning ; 
(2)  -stick  war,  cudgelling  ;  (3)  -sticks,  a  variety  of  the 
game  of  rounders  ;  (4)  -tig,  (5)  -touch,  a  variety  of  the 
game  of  tig.' 

(i)  Sh.I.  Kitty  Green,  whose  son  was  a  'cross-mark,'  he  having 
been  in  early  youth  burned  about  the  neck  and  chin,  Sh.  Neics 
(Feb.  12,  1898).  (2)  Lnk.  Unfauld  thysel !  frae  bush  or  scaur 
Stap  oot,  an'  gie  me  cross-stick  war,  Murdoch  Doric  Lyre  (1873) 
12.      (3)  Cum.*     (4)  Ir.  Gomme  Games  (1894^  I.  83.     (5)  Lon.  ib. 

2.  Phr.  to  stand  at  the  cross,  to  ofter  oneself  at  the  hirings 
as  a  farm-servant.  Lakel.  (B.K.)  3.  A  pile  of  stones 
on  a  hill-top. 

Edb.  These  piles  of  stones  are  often  termed,  Cairn,  Pike, 
Currough,  Cross,  &c.,  Pennecuik  Wis.  (1715)  49,  ed.  1815. 

CROSSED-EGG,  sb.     Ken.    A  game.    (G.B.) 

CROSSING, /r/>.  s.Lan.'  In  fowZ».  CrossingofFday, 
or  -time,  the  reckoning  time  when  a  weaver  makes  up  his 
book  for  work  done. 

tCROT,  sb.    w.Yks.    A  very  small  part.    .'i.q.  Crut,sA.' 

CROT,  see  Crut,  sb.^ 

CROTLIN.sA.  n.Cy.  (J.L.  i783),Cum.''  Acrumb;^?^?;;. 
pi.  of  crumbs  in  large  quantities. 

CROW,  sb.^  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Ken.  1.  In  comp.  (1) 
Crow-bauk,  the  main  beam  in  a  barn;  12)  -bawks,  an 
attic  under  a  roof;  (3)  -berry,  the  berry-bearing  heath, 
Empetrum  nigrum ;  (4)  -stone,  a  rough  stone  containing 
iron  ore. 

(i)  e.Lan.  Biini/ey  Express  (June  i,  1901%  (2)  s  Lan.^  (3) 
s.Lan.  Walkden  Diaiy  (ed.  i865)  36.      (4)  Ken.  (P.M.) 

2.  Phr.  put  thy fiiger  into  the  hole,  the  crow's  gone  a-walking, 
a  boys'  game  ;  see  below. 

n.Yks.  The  victim  puts  his  finger  into  the  hole  between  the 
clasped  hands,  and  gets  nipped  with  the  thumb  nail,  and  cries 
'crow'  (I.W.). 

3.  The  rook,  Corvus  friigilegus.  Cum.*  4.  A  child's 
name  for  black  mucus  in  the  nostrils.    s.Lan.' 

CROWDY-BUTTER,  si.     Cai.'    i.q.  Crowd y,  56.' 4. 

CROWISH,  adf     Cum. 

Every  cock  is  crowish  on  his  own  dunghill  (I.Ar.'l. 

CROWLY,  «rf/     Abd.     Lame.     ? i.q.  Crowl,  f." 

Foo's  that  leg  ?  Yo  wis  gey  crowly  like  fin  I  saw  ye  last,  Abd. 
Wkly.  Flee  Press  (July  2,  1904). 

CROWN-ENDS-IN,  sb.  Stf.  Also  in  form  crowning-in. 
A  mining  term  :  a  subsidence  ofthe  earth's  surface  caused 
by  under-mining.     Chronicle  (Aug.  23,  1901). 
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CUBIT-FAGOT 


CROWNFULL,  sZi.    Sh.I.    Acertainquality  of  herrings. 

May  the  silver-sided  crovvnfulls  Weigh  your  nets  at  every  dip, 
Ollason  Marcel  1,1901)  23. 

CROWNING-IN,  see  Crownendsin. 

CROWROW,  sb.     Cum.     In  phr.  always  in  a  croiv-row, 
in  a  muddled,  confused  condition.  (E.W.P.)  See  Crow,  t^.' 

CROWSBY,sA.    Glo.    A  cross,  fretful  child.    (H.S.H.) 

tCROYL,  56.  Yks.    [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Clay  indurated  with  shells.     Phillips  Ceol.  (1836)  II.  28. 

CROZE,  V.    Cai.'    Of  an  infant  :  to  crow.    See  Crose,  v. 

CROZZWT,ppi.adj.  s.Lan.'  Burnt  to  a  cinder,  i.q. 
Crozzil. 

CRUB,  sb.'*  Sh.I.  A  small  enclosure  where  cabbages 
are  grown  ;  also  in  comp.  Grub-dyke. 

I'm  just  passin'  crubdykes.  muckle  grey  stanes,  or  liill-folk's 
knowes,  Stewart  Tales  (ed.  1892)  6;  I'b.  145. 

CRUCHLIN,  s*.  Gail.  Mactaggart  ^wcyc/.  (1824)  27, 
ed   1876.     i.q.  Croigle,  2. 

CRUCKLETY,  rtrt>:    s.Lan.'    Crooked.    See  Crookle. 

CRUD,  sb}  I.    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

CRUD,  sb."  s.Wm.  An  under-sized,  ill-shaped  thing  ; 
esp.  used  of  a  small  marble  or  apple.    (J.A.B.) 

CRUDDLE,t;.'  Not.  Pem.  To  curdle.  s.Pem.  (M.S.C.) 
Hence  Cruddly,  ad/,  curdled,  coagulated. 

s.Not.  The  watter's  so  hard,  if  yer  wesh  in't,  it  tunns  all  cruddly 
(J.P.K.). 

tCRUDE,  V.  s.Pem.  To  brood,  as  a  hen.  Laws  Litt/e 
Fug.  (1888)  420. 

JCRUDEN,  sb.  N.I.'  A  partan  crab,  Carchms  moenas. 
?  A  mistake  for  Ir.  criiban,  the  crab-fish. 

CRUELS,  sb.  pi.  n.Yks.  The  venereal  disease  in  all 
its  stages.     (I.W.) 

CRUFT,sA.  Pem.  A  small  field;  a  paddock.  (J.S.O.T.) 
i.  q.  Croft,  sb} 

CRUISING,  prp.  Obsol.  War.^  In  phr.  going  a  cniis- 
iiig,  see  below. 

In  some  War.  villages  it  was  the  practice  for  the  parish  bell- 
ringers  after  ringing  a  peal  on  the  day  (or  next  working  day")  after 
Christmas  Daj',  to  visit  all  the  principal  houses  in  the  parish,  where 
they  rang  peals  on  hand-bells  and  received  food  and  drink  or 
money.  Usually  one  of  the  principal  farmers  provided  at  his 
house  a  substantial  meal  for  them.  If  the  parish  was  a  large  one 
they  would  devote  two  or  three  days  to  this  purpose.  They  spoke 
of  it  as  '  going  a  cruising.' 

CRUIT,  V.    w.Yks.     To  worry,     i.q.  Crout. 

Don't  thee  emit  theesen  (S.P.U.). 

CRUIVE,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  criv-  Cai.»  1.  A 
cottage  garden. 

Heb.  The  '  cruivies,' or  cottage  gardens,  had  nothing  better  than 
a  gap  in  the  feal  dyke,  as  an  artless  indication  of  where  entrances 
and  exits  were  to  be  effected,  Sarah  Tytler  Macdonald  Lass 
(1895)  18. 
2.  An  apparatus  for  catching  salmon  in  openings  in  a 
river  dam. 

Sc.  (A.  W.)  Cai.'  This  mode  of  fishing  salmon  has  long  been  dis- 
used, but  the  remains  of  the  dams  still  exist,  and  are  called  cruives. 

CRULKIE,  sb.    Sh.I.     See  below. 

Cows  outside  in  storm  or  rain  stand  back  to  wind,  and  if  it  is  very 
cold  will  stand  with  a  hump  on  their  back,  the  feet  being  closer 
together  than  usual.     This  hump  is  termed  a  crulkie  (J.S.X 

CRULZIE,  V.     Abd.     To  crouch,  cower. 

Some  nichts  we're  like  t'  stain'e  i'  wir  beds.  Nae  winner  that 
we  crulzie  ower  the  fire  t'  get  ony  heit  we  can,  Abd.  Wkly,  Free 
Press  (July  9,  1904. 

CRUM(B,  3.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

CRUMMELS,  see  Crammels. 

CRUMMIE'S-PUNCH,  i*.  Obs.  Gall.  Grog  half  water, 
half  whisky. 

Crumble  .  .  .  who  was  once  a  placed  preacher  in  Kirkcudbright ; 
amongst  the  many  divine  things  he  taught  his  flock,  this  species 
of  Punch  was  one,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824X 

CRUMMLE,  see  Cromwell. 

CRUMMY,  s6.    s.Wor.    The  head. 

'Er's  mos'  ready  to  be  a  safty  like,  an'  off  'cr  crummy  CH.K.'). 
CRUMP,  v.''  3.     Lakel.  ( B.K.),  Cum." 
CRUMPET,  sb.    Not.  Lin.     A  small,   abortive  apple. 
See  Crump,  adj.''  ^^ 


s.Not.  'E  gied  me  someapples.but  they  woron'y  crumpets  (J. P.  K.). 
se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

iCRUMPETS,  sb.  pi.     w.Yks.     News,  gossip. 

When  two  gossips  met  they  would  say,  '  Hes  ta'  ony  crumpets  ? ' 
meaning  any  bit  of  spicy  or  interesting  news,  from  the  name  of 
a  dainty  Yorkshire  cake  (F.K.). 

CRUMPLING,  sb}  1.  Glo.  Horae  Subsecivae  (1777)  in. 
Hrt.  (E.S.F.) 

:CRUMPTINS,  sb.  pi.  Cor.  Small,  deformed  apples. 
A  misprint  for  '  crumpling,'  sb}  (q.  v.)  Thomas  Raiidigal 
Rhymes  (1895)  Gl. 

CRUMPY,  ndj?  s.Wor.  Cramped,  twisted.  (H.K.) 
See  Crump,  sb} 

CRUMPY,  adj?    Wil.     Soft  and  mealy. 

They  [apples]  're  soft,  and  when  you  put  'em  in  your  mouth 
they  seem  to  bite  all  crumpy,  Tenn.-vnt  Vill.  Notes  (1900)  52. 

CRUMPY-APPLE,  sb.  se.Lin.  A  small,  abortive 
apple.     (J.T.B.)     See  Crump,  adj.'' 

CRUPPER-HARNESS,  sb.  Ken.  The  trace-harness. 
(P.M.) 

JCRUPPLE,  V.  Lan.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   To  crouch. 

He  then  cruppled  deawn,  an'  wi'  a  good  spring  leet  plump  at 
tlr  top  o'  th'  clods.  Mellor  Uncle  Owdem  (1865)  26. 

JCRUPPOCKS,  sb.  pi.     Slk.     Meaning  unknown. 

And  some  brought  flitches o'  bacon,  And  kebbucks  and  cruppocks 
enow,  Hogg  Talcs  (1838'!  318,  ed.  1866. 

CRUST,  sb.     Lan.' I. Ma.        1.  In  phr.  to  be  fond  of 
a  crust,  to '  take  up  with  '  a  worthless  sweetheart,    s  Lan.' 
2.  A  frail  person. 

'Deed,  our  Juan,  even  at  bes',  was  navar  nothin'  batthai  till 
a  crus',  Rydings  Tales  (1895)  43. 

CRUX,  s6.'  Sc.  Pem.  Also  in  form  crot.  L  A  short 
person.  Ayr.  Wallace  SfAoo/;;;(7s/cr  (1899)  346.  2.  A 
lad,  not  necessarily  stunted.     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

CRUTCH,  sb.''  S.Lin.  A  person  of  odd,  irregular, 
disagreeable  habits.     (T.H.R.) 

CRUTCHEEN,  sb.  Pem.  A  cracked  jar  still  in  use. 
(J.S.O.T.) 

CRUTCH-PHRASE,  sb.     Cai.     See  below. 

He  also  possesses  two  crutch-phrases,  '  as  it  were '  and  *  so  to 
speak' — picked  up  at  an  election  meeting,  and  these  he  employs 
with  skilful  frequency  to  give  himself  time  for  composition,  Horne 
Coitiitryside  (i8g6)  167. 

CRUTTING,  sb.  n.Stf.  A  coal-mining  term  :  a  passage 
cut  between  two  roadways  in  a  pit.    (J.T.)    See  Crut,  ^i.* 

iCRUTTLE,  V.''  Nhb.  To  curdle.  (Hall.)  i.q. 
Cruddle,  v} 

CRUTTLINS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Gall.  The  refuse  of  soft 
food.     Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

CRY,  V.  Cum.  Yks.  In  phr.  (i)  to  cry  out,  of  a 
woman  :  to  be  in  labour ;  (2)  —  shame  on,  to  hold  up  to 
shame  ;  to  blame  ;  (3)  —  stinking  fish,  to  reveal  what  is  to 
one's  disadvantage. 

(i)  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  (2)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (3)  It  wasn't  likely  'at 
Ah  wad  cry  stinkin  fish  [said  when  offeringadogforsale,  and  when 
asked  if  it  was  a  good  onel,  ib. 

CRYING,  ppl.  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  1.  ppl.  adj.  In  comp. 
Crying-pipes,  little  straw  pipes  through  which  children 
make  a  noise.  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  2.  sb. 
A  feast  given  to  the  neighbouring  women  a  day  or  two 
after  a  birth.    Cai.' 

CRYKE,  s6.  Cum.^  Lin.  (J.T.B.)  A  creek  on  the  sea 
shore ;  a  crevice  or  ravine  in  the  side  of  a  fell. 

:CUBALD,  adj  Nrf.  A  corruption  of  'skewbald.' 
(E.G.P.) 

CUBE,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  droll  fellow.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824). 

CUBBAG,  sb.  Cai.'  A  small  basket,  gen.  made  of 
leather  for  carrj'ing  bait  or  fish.     See  Cubbie. 

:CUBBY-H0LE,s6.  Gall.  ?  A  dog-hutch.  See  Cubby, 
2(1). 

There's  a  cubby-hole  there  you  could  bide  in,  Crockett  Cleg 
Kelly  (1896)  xiv. 

:CUBIT-FAGOT,  or  -WOOD,  sb.  Suf.  Ken.  Mean- 
ing unknown. 
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Suf.  More  for  49  faggets  of  cubit- wood  oo- 03  03,  Lill.  Coniaid 
Par.  Aces.  (1749) ;  In  1 735  the  charge  occurs  '  cubct  to  the  pore  20 
fagits'  (CD.).     Ken.  (F.H.) 

tCUCKLE,  v.^  Oxf.  [Not  known  to  onr  correspon- 
dents.]   To  cuddle. 

Applied  to  children  thrusting  their  heads  into  the  bosom  ol 
a  mother  or  nurse  (K.). 

CUCKOO,  sb.  Lakcl.  Yks.  Wor.  Ken.  1.  In  comp. 
(i)  Cuckooflower,  (a)  the  lady's  smock,  Canlainine 
pialeiisis;  ib)  the  wood  sorrel,  Oxolis  Acelosella  ;  (c)  the 
bachelor's  buttons  ;  (2)  -lamb,  sec  below. 

(i  n,4)  Ken.  (P.M.)  (c)Lakel.-  (2)  Ken.  According  to  some  the 
term  is  applied  generally  to  lambs  born  after  one  has  heard  the 
cuckoo,  according  to  others  it  is  restricted  to  lambs  born  in  May 
(r.M.>. 

2.  Plir.  as  erased  as  a  cuckoo,  very  angry.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

3.  A  large  jar  for  cider.    s.Wor.  (H.K.) 
CUCUMBER-VINE,   sb.    w.Som.'     (s.  v.   Vine).     The 

cucumber-plant. 

CUD,  sb.*  Obs.  Gall.  An  untruthful  young  man. 
Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824). 

tCUD-BUSH,  s6.     Obs.    Nhb.'    An  esculent  plant. 

Hundreds  of  them  for  weeks  have  lived  only  on  oatmeal,  water, 
and  cudbush  boiled  together.  Calendar  of  Slate  Papers,  Doiii.  S. 
(1666). 

tCUDDIAN,  sb.  Dev.  (Hall.)  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]  The  wren.  Troglodytes  parvultis ;  see 
Cuddy.  s6.2  2. 

CUDDIE,  sb.  Cai.'  In  phr.  to  dance  cuddie,  a  play 
among  children  in  which  they  sit  on  their  houghs  and 
hop  around. 

CUDDOM,  V.    Abd.     To  accustom,     i.q.  Cuddum. 

It  was  better  to  begin  me  with  short  easy  lessons,  till  I  was 
once  ciiddomed,  Ogilvie  y.  Oi;ilvie  (1902)  67. 

CUDDY, .'/».'  Sc.  Dur.'^Lakcl.  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Cuddy- 
andthe-powks,  a  game  ;  see  below ;  (2)  -hole,  an  ass- 
stable  ;  13I  -paw,  a  left-handed  person. 

(i)  GaU.  Two  boys  join  hands  and  feet  over  the  back  of  a  third, 
the  which  creeps  away  with  them  on  hands  and  knees  to  a  certain 
distance,  and  if  able  to  do  this,  he,  the  cuddy,  must  have  a  ride  as 
one  of  the  ])owks,  on  some  other's  back,  Mactaggart  Eitrycl.  (1824). 
(2)  Lakel.*  (3)  Dur.  Dy.  Chron.  (Dec.  t6,  1902). 
2.  A  left-handed  person.     s.Wm.  (J.A.B.) 

CUDDY-BUSTARD,  sb.  Cum.*  A  moth,  esp.  the 
buft-tip  moth,  Pygaera  biicephala,  and  the  red-currant 
moth,  Abraxas  grossiilariata. 

CUDDY-H06kT,si!).  Cum.*  The  tawny  owl,  Sj'>'/»«;« 
ahico.     See  Cuddy,  sb.'^  6  (2). 

CUDDYLOUP,  sb.    Lth.    A  boys'  game. 

Many  of  their  games  needed  little  but  swift  limbs  and  good  lungs  : 
such  as  .  .  .  'Foot  an'  a  half,'  'Cuddy  loup,"  and  'Tallyho  the 
hounds,'  Strathesk  More  Bits  (ed.  1885)  33. 

CUDDY-LOUSE,  sb.  Cum.*  (s.  v.  Kirk-louse).  The 
wood-louse. 

CUDE,  sb.  Frf.  [koed.]  A  small  tub.  (W.A.C.) 
i.q.  Cootie,  Queed. 

CUDGEL,  sb.  Sur.  A  form  of  the  game  '  cat  and  dog ' 
(a),  q.v.,  s.v.  Cat,  sb.^  4  (2).    Gomme  Games  (1894)  I.  84-5. 

tCUDGY,  sb.  s.Not.  The  hedge-sparrow.  (J.P.K.) 
Cf.  cuddy,  s6.2  3. 

CUDLUMS,  see  Codham. 

CUE-TURD,  s6.    Cor.    Ordure.    (M.A.C.) 

CUFFA,  sb.    Nrf.    A  yarn.    Cf.  cuff,  v.  9. 

He'll  spin  up  a  rare  cuffa  along  with  old  Jenks,  Eherson  Marsh 
Leaves  (1898)  188. 

CUFFOCK,  sb.    Abd.    See  below. 

The  women  of  Aberdeenshire  wind  up  their  clews  in  cuflbcks ; 
they  place  one  turn  of  the  thread  near  the  other  and  form  culfocks. 
This  is  con%'enient,  because  the  knitter  can  pin  her  clew  to  her 
side,  and  knit  till  the  cuflock  is  completed  and  the  thread  be  held  by 
the  pin  (G.W.). 

tCUFFUFFLE,  sA.   Ant.   A  squeeze  ;  a  hug.    (W.H.P.) 

CUFFUFFLE,  t/.2     Don.     .'To  shuffle. 

I  hauled  myself  into  a  red  flannel  petticoat  cf  Nelly's.     I  dhrew 

on  me  coat  an'  waistcoat,  an'  puttin'  on  my  brogues  an'  socks, 

I  thought  to  mcself  that  I  could  manage  to  cuOullIc  about  through  the 

house  rightly  for  half  an  hour,  '  Mac"  Road  Io  Donegal  (3rd  ed.)l57. 

VOL.  VI. 


CUITING,  sb.  Gall.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.)    .>  A  coverlet. 

His  kind  auld  lucky  glad  did  seem  now,  And  wi'  the  cuiting  him 
did  hap,  Mactaggart  kiicycl.  (1824)  7,  ed.  1876. 

CULL,  V.  and  sb.'  Pern.  Ken.  1.  v.  To  pick  out 
inferior  animals  or  vegetables.  Ken.  (P.M.)  2.  sb. 
Inferior  sheep.     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

CULL,  sb.*    Obs.    Gall.    A  lump  of  hard  food. 

If  tlicy  have  any  food  to  spare  in  the  pantry,  they  will  not  cast 
out  with  a  cull  or  piece  of  it,  Mactaggart  ^mcvc/.  (1824)  132;  I'i.  154. 

CULLERY,  si.    Cum.    A  tenure  of  land. 

This  tenure  is  peculiar  to  Carlisle  ;  the  rights  of  the  tenants  have 
now  with  few  exceptions  been  bought  up.  The  property  held 
under  this  tenure  belonged  to  the  Corporation,  and  so  long  as  the 
rent  was  paid  (only  a  few  shillings)  the  tenant  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed (E.W.P.). 

CULLY,  t'.    Sh.I.    To  fondle,  caress. 

Maikie  cam  close  up  till  her,  an'  cullied  aboot  her  da  best  way 
dat  he  cud,  Stewart  Talis  (i8ga"i  3^. 

CVhhY A,  adj.    Sh.I.     Polled,     i.q.  Cullyat. 

Animals  too  had  names,  generally  derived  from  their  colour,  such 
as  Cullya  [polled],  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  176. 

CULLY-THUMB,  sZ-.  s.Lan.'  A  marble-playing  term ; 
see  below. 

A  boy's  term  for  shooting  a  marble  off  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
finger instead  of  off  the  tip  in  the  usual  manner. 

CULM.  s6.     Cor.     Turf  ashes.     (J.W.) 

CUMBLE,  V.    Sh.I.    To  turn  upside  down. 

Risin'  an'  cuniblin'  da  lid  o'  a  pail  ower  da  bowl,  Sh.  News 
(Apr.  9,  1898). 

*CUMFETHIS,  sZ>.//.    Sc.  (Jam.  Siippl.)    [Not  known 
to  our  correspondents.]     Sweetmeats;  'comfits.' 
tCUMPUSS,  adj.     Dev.     Clever,  '  compos  mentis.' 
Very  clever,  very  cumpuss,  as  you  say,  Blackmore  Chrisloticll 
(1881)  xxviii. 

CUMSILED,  ppl.  adj.    Cai.'    Ceiled  ;  see  below. 

This  is  usually  applied  to  small  houses  ceiled  with  wood,  partly 
on  the  rafters  and  collars. 

JCUMSTRUM,  adj.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    :  Dangerous,  quarrelsome.     Cf.  custrom. 

Abd.  The  fox  is  but  a  cumstrum  guardian  to  chickens,  Ruddiman 
Sc.  Parish  (1828)  37,  ed.  1888. 

CUNGLE,  sb.  Ayr.  A  rumpus ;  a  quarrel.  See 
Cangle,  v.' 

His  kimmer  may  kick  up  a  cungle,  Ainsue  Land  of  Burns  (ed. 
1892)  306. 

CUNGLE,  V.  n.Yks.*  To  influence  by  prayers  or 
charms. 

T'spirit  c'u'dn't  ho'd  oot  neea  langer;  an'  seea  t'parson  .  .  . 
cungled  it  doon,  161. 

CUNNER,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  (Jam.)  1.  v.  To  scold. 
Cld.     2.  sh.   A  scolding  ;   a  reprimand,  reproof.    Fif.,  Cld. 

CUNNIACK,  sb.     Gall.  (Jam.)     A  chamber-pot. 

JCUNNING,  sb.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondent.]   The  lamprey.    (Hall.) 

tCUNNYFAVER,  v.     Yks.    To  sneak,  curry  favour. 

Nah  !  we'll  hcv  no  cunnyfavcring  (J.H.G.). 

CUNYO,  sb.     Or.I.     i.q.  Cunzie,  sb.'- 

V  a  cunyo  o'  the  geo  he  saw  a  mither  selkie,  Dennison  Orcadian 
Sketches  (ed.  1904)  25. 

CUPBOARDY,  adj.  Ken.  Of  food  :  musty  and  stale 
through  having  been  shut  up  in  a  close  cupboard.    (P.M.) 

tCUPPEEN,  sb.     Irel.    A  spindle. 

Tip.  As  soon  as  I  have  tliiscuppeen  filled,  Kickham  Knocknagow, 
149;  Nelly  now  having  filled  the  cuppeen,  ib.  151. 

CURCH,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Pem.  Also  written  curtch 
Pem.        L  V.  To  bend  ;  to  curtsy.    Sec  Curchie. 

Lnk.  Get's  a  dale  or  a  barn  door  to  straught  her  on.  for  ay  when 
she  was  cauld  she  was  unco  kankurt  an'  ill   to  curch,  Graham 
Writings  (1883)  II.  39. 
2.  sb.   A  curtsy. 

s.Pem.  Make  a  nice  curtch  to  the  lady  now  (M.S.C.). 

CURDIDWIN,  sb.  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)  The  smallest  pig 
of  a  litter. 

CURDIE.  sb.     Edb.    .>  A  dim.  of '  curd.' 

They're  just  as  good  as  pills.  .  .  And  dinna  cost  a  curdic, 
Mi^Laken  Chiniaing  (,1881,  27. 

M 
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CURDY-BUTTER,  sb.  Cai.*  Curds  broken  up  and 
mixed  with  butter  and  salt. 

CURLE,  sb.  Lnk.  A  curling-playing  term :  a  shot 
played  according  to  direction,     i.q.  Curl,  v/^ 

'  He's  a'  the  curie ! ' — the  game  is  ended,  M'Indoe  Poems  (1805)  57. 

CURLY,  adj.  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  War.  Pem.  1.  In 
comb,  (i)  Curly-andrew,  a  sweet  ;  see  below;  (2)  -burly, 
a  game;  see  below  ;  (3)  -greens,  cabbages  with  crinkled 
tops  ;  (4)  -head-a-craw,  topsy  turvy ;  (5)  -knave,  (a)  the 
vjhimhre\,  Numcw'iis  p/iaeopns  ;  (i)  the  bar-tailed  godwit, 
Limosa  lapponica;  (6)  -locks,  a  children's  singing  game  ; 
see  below;  (7)  -murly-nightcap,  the  monkshood, .3cow/i/w 
Napellus. 

(i)  Fif.  When  the  girls  played  at  shops  .  .  .  the  sweeties  were 
cones  of  the  alder,  as  it  resembled  in  form  the  genuine  curly  andrew 
or  sugared  coriander  seed,  CoLViLLE  Vc n:acii/ar  (tSgg)  11.  SIg. 
Harvey  Kcnitcthcrook  (1896)  183.  (2)  s.Lan.'  A  game  played 
by  children  with  a  stick  set  alight  at  one  end.  This  was  waved 
about  in  circles  in  the  air,  and  passed  on  from  one  child  to  another, 
to  a  song  commencing  '  Curly,  burly,  limber  lock,'  &c.  (3)  War. 
(C.T.O.)  (4)  Sh.I.  Nickey  Smith  .  .  .  shived  his  aer  annunder 
mine,  an'  I  guid  back  ower  curley-head-a-craw  i'  da  fore  shott, 
Stewart  7"rtfes (1892)  242.  (5  n,  6)  Cum.*  (6)  w. Yks. 'Curly  locks, 
curly  locks,  Wilt  thou  be  mine  ?  Thou  shalt  not  wash  dishes  Nor  yet 
feed  the  swine  ;  But  sit  on  a  tine  cushion  And  sew  a  fine  seam. 
And  feed  upon  strawberries.  Sugar  and  cream.'  Two  children, 
a  girl  and  a  boy,  separate  from  their  fellows  who  are  not  particu- 
larly placed,  the  boy  caressing  the  girl's  curls  and  singing  the 
verses,  Gomme  Games  (1894-1  I.  86.  (7)  Gall.  (J.M.) 
2.  Short-tempered.     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

CURLY-MURCHY,s6.  Obs.  Gall.  T\\eitma\tnymphae, 
&c.     Mactaggart  Encyd.  (,1824). 

CURLY-MURCHY,  adj.  Gall.  Churlish  and  ungrate- 
ful.   Mactaggart  Encyd.  (1824). 

CURR,  V.  and  sb.  Cai.'  1.  v.  To  move  a  thing  by 
a  slight  touch  with  the  point  of  anything.  2.  With  at: 
to  try  to  effect  such  a  movement.        3.  sb.   Such  a  touch. 

CURRAG,  sb.    Cai.'    The  forefinger. 

CURRANT-CHUCK,  sb.  s.Lan.'  Bread  made  with 
sugar,  eggs,  and  currants. 

CURRBA"WTY,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  The  art  of  seeking 
a  quarrel.     Mactaggart  Encyd.  (1824). 

CURRIVELL,  V.  and  sb.  Cai.'  [karive-1.]  1.  v. 
To  squabble  noisily  ;  ?  a  corruption  of 'quarrel.'  2.  sb. 
A  noisy  squabble. 

CURROUGH,  sb.  Edb.  Pennecuik  IVks.  (1715)  49, 
ed.  1815.     i.q.  Currick,  1. 

CURRYSHANG,  sb.    Cai.'    An  uproar  ;  a  broil. 

CURST,  ppl.  adj.  2.    Sc.  (A.W.),  War." 

CURTSEY,  sb.     Rnf.     i.q.  Curch. 

When  I'm  clad  in  my  curtsey,  I  think  mysel'  as  braw  As  Susie, 
\vi'  a'  her  pearling,  Rnf.  Harp  (1819)  72. 

CURUNDDOCH,  sb.  Sc.  Play  among  children.  Giiid 
Sc.Dk/.  (1895). 

CUSHEREL,  sb.  Obs.  Dev.  A  knave,  rogue,  rascal. 
Horae  Subsecivae  (1777)  107. 

CUSHIE,  mt.  and  sb.'  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  1.  int.  A  milk- 
maid's call  to  a  cow;  also  in  comb.  Cushy-bonny.  Cai.', 
n.Cy.  (J.L.  1785).  i.q.  Cush,  /»/.'  2.  sb.  In  comp. 
Cushie-cows,  the  seeds  of  the  dock.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

CUSHIE,  sb."    s.Nhb.  n.Dur.    The  breast. 

Wait  till  aa  gi'  the  bairn  its  cushie  (G.H.H.). 

CUSHION-DANCE,  sb.  Der.  Gomme  Games  (1894)  I. 
87-9.     See  Cushion,  1  (2). 


CUSHY,  adj.    Cum.    Sickly,  delicate.    (E.W.P.) 
CUSHY,  nrf/.    Dev.    Awkward;  left-handed.    (H.A.S.) 
CUSHYM ALLEY,  sb.  and  v.    Wm.       1.  sb.  Oily,  in- 
sinuating talk  and  manners. 

Let's  hev  nin  o'  thi  cushymalley  (B.K.). 

2.  V.  To  wheedle  ;  to  deceive. 

Thoo  cart  cushymalley  me  aboot  seek  things  as  them  (;'&.). 

CUSSOME,  sb.  Glo.  The  bottom  or  under  slate  at 
the  eaves  of  a  building.     Evesham  Jrn.  (Apr.  i,  1899). 

CUSTOM,  t;.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

CUSTOM-FQ-WLS,  sb.  pi.  Pem.  Fowls  given  as 
rent.    (J.S.O.T.) 

CUT,  v}  and  sb}  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  1.  v. 
In  comp.  (i)  Cut-lugs,  a  crop-eared  horse.  Edb.  Penne- 
cuik Wks.  (1715)  342,  ed.  1815.  2.  Phr.  (i)  cut  and  come 
again,  anything  done  in  a  great  hurry  and  without  a  pause  ; 
(2)  —  near  the  bone,  said  of  a  greedy  person  ;  (3)  to  cut 
near  the  whistle,  see  below ;  (4)  —  one's  shoe,  to  tread  in 
excrement. 

(i)LakeI.2  (2)  Cum.*  (3)  w.Yks.*  If  we  heh  tocut  varryneart' 
t' whistle  at  times  it's  nowt  bud  what  may  be  e.xpected,  yuh  knawah, 
fur  ivvry-body  can't  be  fine  fowk,  12.     (4)  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

3.  sb.  In  comb,  (i)  Cut-lock,  a  lock  on  a  canal.  s.Lan.'; 
(2)  -looking,  the  inspection  of  weavers'  work.  ib. 
4.  Phr.  (t6oi'<?  o«c's  f»/,  above  one's  strength  or  means,    ib. 

CUT-BILLS,  sb.  pi.  Oxf.  Also  in  form  cuts.  Short 
headless  nails  used  by  shoemakers.    (J.W.) 

CUTCHER,  I/.    Ken.    To  gossip.    (P.M.)    i.q.Cotcher. 

CUTTAG,  sb.  Cai.'  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  girl. 
See  Cutty,  adj.  8. 

CUTTER-LEG,  sb.  s.Lan.*  Also  in  form  cutther-leg. 
A  boy's  hoop. 

CUTTIE-SHANG,  s6.    Sh.I.    Continual  bickering. 

Da  shrag  an'  cuttie-shang  o'  her  weary  weary  strife,  Stewart 
Talcs  (1892)  74. 

CUTTING,  5*.  Glo.  The  name  of  a  particular  kind  of 
slate.     Stone  Trades  Jrn.  (Aug.  1900). 

CUTTING-OFF-PIECE,  56.  Cai.'  The  feast  of  harvest 
home. 

CUTTLE,  56.=    Wil.    A  state  of  confusion. 

To  be  '  caught  in  acuttle'  is  to  be  taken  unawares  and  unprepared  ; 
and  washing  day  is  often  spoken  of  as  *  making  everything  in  a 
terr'ble  cuttle,'  Tennant  Vill.  Notes  (1900)  48. 

CUTTY,  sb.'    Cai.'    A  small  thick  cake  of  oat-bread. 

CUTTY-GLIES,  sb.  Gall.  Also  in  form  -glier.  A 
short,  squat  flirt.     See  Cutty,  adj.  7,  8. 

All  the  drinkers,  floriers,  cutty-gliers,  and  curious  folks  attend 
from  all  parts  of  Galloway,  Mactaggart  Encyd.  (1824)  217,  ed. 
1876;  lb.  156. 

iCUYP,  ».=    Nrf '    To  stick  up.    See  Coop,  v.'  5. 

+CUZ,  adj.  and  adv.    Ags.  (Jam.)     Close. 

CWOLEY,  see  Coley. 

CYELPT,  sb.  Cor.  A  species  of  fish  caught  in  the 
river  Fal.    (M.A.C.) 

CYMAR,  sb.     Elg.     A  shroud.     See  Seymar. 

A  ghastly  figure  stood  close  wrapped  in  a  cymar  or  shroud, 
Blackhall  Lays  (1849)  85. 

CYPE,  see  Sipe. 

CYPHER-MAN,  sb.  SIk.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    ?  A  diminutive  man.     Cf  sieffer. 

Charlie,  the  cypher-man,  Drink  till  ye  stew  dame,  Hogg  Tales 
(1838)  17,  ed.  1866. 
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DA ACH,  sb.    Obs.    Sc.    A  divison  of  land  ;  see  below. 

Inv.    It  is  thirty  two   merkland,    that    is,    four    daachs  of  land, 
Maidment  5/>o//.  Miscell.  f  1844-5)  H.  356- 
DAAD,  DAAKEN,  see  Dad,  Dawken. 
DAAK,  V.  and  sb.    Cai.'        1.  v.   To  doze  for  a  short 


time.  2.  Of  bad  weather :  to  abate  for  a  short  space. 
3.  sb.   A  short  doze.        4.  Of  bad  weather :  a  lull. 

DAALAMIST,  sb.  Sh.I.  Mist  in  a  valley.  Jakobsen 
Dial.  (1897)83. 

DAAT,  sb.    Cai.'     A  darling,     i.q.  Daut,  v. 


DAB 
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DA3,  I'.'    Sc.  Cum.  Lan.  Wor.        1.  With  down:  to 

set  down  hastily. 

s.Lan.'  Wor.  She  dabbed  herself  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
road  (J.W.  . 

2.  To  cut  or  trim  a  cock's  comb.      w.Yks.  (S.P.U.) 

3.  In  phr.  /o  lei  dab,  to  make  known  ;  to  give  a  hint. 
Abd.  He  never  let  dab  't  th'  fire  wis  his  ain,  Abd.    ll'kly.   Fiee 

Press    July  18,  1903'.     Cum.* 

DAB,  adj.'^  Wor.  In  com  p.  (i)  Dab-footed,  (2)  -toed, 
splay-footed.    (E..S.) 

DABAND-SHELL,  sb.  Yks.  The  game  of '  knur  and 
spell.'     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

DABBLE-DOCK.  .</;.  Gall.  1.  Tlie  last  candle  made 
at  a  dipping.     See  Dabble,  v} 

They  are  dabbled  as  it  were  in  the  dock,  hence  the  name,  Mac- 

TAGGART  EllCycl.   (1824I. 

2.  pi.  Fig.  A  person  with  wet,  draggled  clothes,     ib. 

DACEY-PIG,  sb.  se.Lin.  A  small  pig  ;  used  also  as 
a  term  ofaft'ection.     (J.T.B.)     See  Dacky. 

DAD,  I'.'  and  sb.*  Sc.  Dur.  Yks.  Also  in  lorms  daad 
Cai.' ;  daud  Dur.  Yks. ;  dead  Cai.'  1.  v.  To  strike, 
tap  ;  to  dash. 

Cai.'     s.Dur.,  n.Yks.  I'll  daud  thi  lugs  for  tha  !  (W.W.S.j 

2.  With  about:  to  dash  about. 

Sc.  To  think  of  Glenroy's  daughter  going  dadden  about  the 
country  in  a  gi."  !  Ferrier  Destiny  ^1831)  III.  iv. 

3.  sb.   A  daih  ;  a  violent  stroke.     Cai.' 

DADDER,  sb.  Cum.*  A  tremble  ;  a  shiver  caused  by 
fear  ;  freq.  pi.    See  Dather. 

DADDLE,  V.'     s.Lan.'    To  saunter  ;  to  depart. 

DADDOCKY,  nfl>'.    Glo.    Tender-footed.    (II.S.H.) 

DADDRIL,s6.  n.Yks.  A  comic  nameforafather.  (I.W.) 

DADDY,  sb.  Cum.*  In  phr.  /o  be  a  person's  daddies, 
to  be  superior  to  him. 

Denman  was  oa  their  daddies  eh  mair  ways  ner  makken  poetry 
or  kipperin  owdcr,  Sargisson  Joe  Scoop  (1881)  153. 

DADDY-KISSMAMMY,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  raspberry 
sandwich. 

Nah  we  mun  hev  some  daddy-kuss-mammy  cr  else  fowk'U 
think  it's  nowt  ov  a  do  iB.K.). 

DADDY-LAMBERT,  sb.     War.     See  below. 
*  Where  did  you  pet  those  boots  ?  They  look  as  though  they'd  been 
made  for  daddy  Lambert ' ;  or,  'They're  big  enough  for  daddy  Lam- 
bert.'    I    am  told  that  there  was  a  great  fat  man  named  Daniel 
Lambert  last  century  and  beginning  of  this  (C.T.O.). 

DADGE,  sb.      Rxb.      A  bannock.     Murray  Hawick 
Characters  (1901)42. 
DADJELL,  V.    Gall.    To  stroll.    Cf.  dadge,  v. 

Here's  to  the  tinklers,  wallets,  and  cuddies,  Whilk  dadjcll  ilk 
yeartobrawKeltonhill  fair,  MACTAc;(.ART£HO'f/.  (1824")  68,  ed.  1876. 

tDAFER,  sb.  Cor.  Delicate  trifles  of  lace,  &c. 
(F.R.C.)    See  Daffer. 

DAFF.AND-DON,  sb.  Pem.  A  change  of  clothes. 
(J.S.O.T.)    See  Dofif,  v.  2. 

DAFFINS,  sb.  pi.  Cai.'  The  small  cords  by  which 
herring-nets  are  fastened  to  the  'baak-rope.' 

DAFI,.si.  Sh.I.  A  '  haaf  term  for  an  otter.  Jakobsen 
Z>ot/.  (1897)27. 

DAFT-HEAD,  sb.  s.Lan.'  A  foolish  fellow.  See 
Daft,  adj.  1  (i). 

DAG,.sA.'    Suf.    Mist  on  marsh-land.    (H.H.) 

DAG,  sb.'^  and  v?  Lan.  War.  Mid.  1.  sb.  A  clot  of 
dirt  attached  to  the  wool  of  sheep.  w.Mid.  (W.P.M.) 
2.  V.  To  shear;  to  cut  off  short;  to  cut  the  dirty  wool  off 
sheep;  to  remove  clots  of  earth,  &c.  from  the  wool  of 
sheep.    s.Lan.',  War.*,  w.Mid.  (W.P.M.) 

DAG,  sb.""    Glo.     The  smallest  pig  of  a  litter.     (J.W.B.) 

DAG-BERRY,  sb.  Dor.  The  fruit  of  the  wild  iris. 
(E.C.M.) 

DAGG,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  cut  of  earth.  Mactaggart 
Enrycl.  (1824). 

DAGGASTO,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  wet  wind.  Si'Ence  Flk- 
Lore  (1899)  118. 

DAGGLE,  V.  Yks.  Lan.  Pem.  1.  To  rain  a  little. 
n.Yks.  (I.W.)  2.  To  draggle  in  the  mire;  to  wet ;  to 
soil.    s.Lan.',  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 


DAHIE,  adj.  Gall.  Of  the  weather:  warm,  misty. 
Mactacgart  Encyct.  (1824)  443,  ed.  1876.  See  Daich,(7rt/. 
Cf.  taugh,  s6.' 

DAIDLEY,  adj    Twd.     Dawdling.    See  Daddle,  v.'^ 

She  was  juist  a  han'less  daidley  hinmaist,  mair  bather  than  she 
was  a'  worth.  .-UkI.  IVt/y.  Fire  Press  (Oct.  24.  1903  . 

DAILY  MAN,  sb.  '  Cum.*    A  day  labourer. 

DAISIES,  sb.  pi.     s.Lan.'     Silver  money. 

DAISY-QUILT,  sb.    Sur.    See  Daisy,  1  (5). 

Laid  to  rest  in  the  quaint  churchyards,  .  .  where  they  lie  covered 
with  what  the  foresters  call  their  '  daisy  quilts,'  Son  of  MariiHES 
On  Siir.  Hills  (1891)  49. 

DALDRUM,  s6.  Gall.  Also  written  dall-.  A  state  of 
mental  confusion  ;  a  foolish  fancy.  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
(1824)  120,  cd.  1876.     See  Doldrum. 

DALLA,  V.     Suf.    To  cry.    (C.L.F.) 

JDALLARING,  ?  prp.  Lin.'  Over-dressed  in  gaudy 
colours. 

DALLION,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  person  with  large,  ill- 
fitting  clothes;  a  person  with  an  awkward  gait.  Mac- 
taggart Encycl.  (1824). 

DALLOCH,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  flat  piece  of  rich  land. 
Mactacgart  Encycl.  (1824). 

DALLOW,  V.  Obs.  Gall.  To  dig  with  a  spade. 
Mactaggart  Encyct.  (1824). 

DALLY,  V.'  1.    n.Der.  (S.B.) 

JDALLY,  t'.^  Lan.  To  tally ;  to  pair  off.  Thornber 
Hist.  Blackpool  (183-;)  107. 

DALLY,  int.  Hmp.  An  exclamation  of  surprise. 
(H.R.)     SeeDal(l,  l(i). 

DAM,  s6.'  Sc.  Cum.  1.  The  body  of  water  confined 
by  a  dam.  Cum.*  2.  Conip.  Dam-ee,  the  outlet  of 
a  mill-dam.    Cai." 

DAMASCENE,  sb.    War.^,  Wor.  (E.S.) 

DAMP,  i'A.'  and  v.  Sc.  Lan.  Sur.  1.  sb.  In  phr.  to 
catch  the  damp,  to  injure  one's  health  from  reckless  ex- 
posure. Cai.'  2.  V.  To  drizzle,  rain  slightly.  Sur.' 
3.  With  rfozc;: :  of  smoke:  to  come  from  the  chimney  into 
the  room.    s.Lan.' 

DAMP,  sb.'^  Sh.I.  A  fisherman's  term  for  the  end  of 
anything.     Stench  Flk-Lore  (1899)  120. 

DAMPER,  sb.  Lakcl.  Pem.  Glo.  \.  In  phr.  (1)  to 
give  a  person  a  damper,  to  shut  his  mouth.  Glo.  Horae 
Siibsecivae  (1777)  122;  (2)  to  put  the  damper  on  a  person, 
to 'take  him  down  a  peg.'  Lakel.^  2.  A  mug.  s.Pem. 
(M.S.C.) 

DAMRAGS,  sb.  pi.  Cum.*  Rags,  tatters,  shreds. 
Cf.  jamrag. 

DAMSEL,  sft.'  1.     s.Lan.'     Hoo's  a  bonny  damsel,  hoo  is. 

DAMSEL,  .s/;.=    se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

DAMSON-DAFF,  sb.    s.Wor.    Damson  wine.    (H.K.) 

JDANBERRY,  56.  Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.] Cant ;  delusion,  fraud,  imposition.  Yks.  Wkly. 
Pos/ (July  21,  1B83). 

DANCE,  v.  Irel.  Midi.  Dev.  \n\)\\T.  {i)  to  dance  in  the 
air,  —  upon  naught,  or  —  without  a  door  under  one's  feet, 
to  be  hanged  ;  (2)  to  see  the  sun  dance,  sec  below. 

(i)  Don.  He'sthinkin'of  the  day  your  gran' uncle  got  invested  with 
thehempcollar — the  day  he  danceddouble  shuffle  without  a  door  anon- 
dlicr  his  feet,  ye  mind,  Macmanus  Road  to  Donegal  (3rd  ed.)  187. 
Midi.  May  ye  dance  i'  th'  air  atop  o"  Bethan  gaol  for 't,  BARTRAM/Vo/>/<r 
of  Cloflon  (1897)  37  :  There's  summat  i'  the  grain  o'  him  as  caant 
be  curedexcept  w-i'  loive  minutes  daancin'on  nowt,  1/1.  41.  (a)  Dev. 
She  had  looked  out  of  her  window  [on  Easter  Day]  and  had  seen 
the  sun  dancing  beautifully.  .  .  '  Dancing  for  joy,  to  be  sure,  at  our 
Saviour's  resurrection.  .  .  There  was  the  sun  whirling  round  and 
round,  and  everj'  now  and  then  jumping  up,'  A'.  V  Q.  (1863)  3rd 
S.  V.  394. 

tDANCE,  ?  Obs.  Ken.*  ]n  phr.  to  be  dance  to  any  one, 
to  be  a  raritj'. 

DANCING-MAD,  adj.  Sc.  Cum.  In  a  towering  rage  ; 
deranged.    Bnff.,  Cld.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Ramp,  sb.),  Cum.* 

DAND,  sb.  and  adj.  Ken.  Dev.  1.  sb.  A  dandy ;  a 
lover.    (P.M.)        2.  adj.  '  Swell." 

Dev.  Why,  I  shall  look  real  dand  in  that  I  Zack  Uh  7V/a/ (1899)171. 
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DANDEE-BASKET,  sb.  Sus.  A  wooden  basket  used 
for  rough  work.     (S.P.H.) 

DANDER,  V.'  s.Wm.  To  skip  about,  dance  as  with 
pain.     (J.A.B.) 

DANDGELL,  sb.  Gall.  1.  A  large,  thick  top-coat. 
Mactaggart  £'«fyc/.  (1824).  2.  A  clumsy  person  with 
large,  ill-fitting  clothes,     tb. 

JDANDRIDGE,  sb.     Ken.    A  hand. 

Wash  vour  dandridges  (H.K.). 

DANDY,  sb."    Cum.     See  below. 

A  carriage  on  four  wheels  which  formerly  ran  on  rails  between 
Brampton  and  the  Railway  Station  now  called  Brampton  ;  it  was 
drawn  by  horse-power,  and  ceased  to  run  in  i8go  (E.W.P.)  ; 
To  use  part  of  the  old  Dandy  line,  Carlisle  Patriot  (Jan.  29,  1904) 
5.  col.  I. 

DANDY-GREY-RUSSET,  rt(^'.  Lakel.^  Ofa  dark,  rusty 
colour.     See  Dandy-go-russet,  s.v.  Dandy,  si.'  1  (7,  a). 

DANDY-LINE,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  fishing-line ;  see  below. 
See  Dandies,  sb.  pi.'' 

Shoals  of  herring  frequently  enter  the  bays,  when  they  are 
easily  captured  by  means  of  dandy  lines.  These  consist  of  bare 
white  hooks,  suspended  by  pieces  of  whalebone,  which  are  kept 
in  their  proper  place  by  a  lead,  and  attached  to  a  Hne,  CowiE 
Shetland  ( 1871)  136. 

JDANED, />/!/.  nrfy.i    n.Cy.      1.  Cold,  benumbed.  (P.R.) 

DANED, /.//.  nrf/.^  Lin.  Of  bread  :  dough-baked.   (P.R.) 

DANGEROUS,  adj.    s.Pem.     Excessive.     (J.S.O.T.) 

DANGLEMENTS,  sb.  pi.  s.Lan.'  Fringes;  tassels; 
hanging  ornaments. 

DANGLER,  sb.  War.^  A  small  piece  of  meat  to  roast 
before  the  fire. 

DANGIMENT,  sb.  w.Yks.  In  phr.  ivhat  the  dangmentf 
an  oath.     See  Dang,  v.'^ 

Tom  .  .  .  puts  his  head  through  th'  window,  an'  axes  what  th' 
dangment  war  agate,  Sutcliffe  Moor  and  Fell  (1899)  104. 

DAN'L  MY  MAN,  phr.     Ltr.     A  game  ;  see  below. 

A  little  slip  of  wood  or  straw  is  lit  and  blown  out,  and  while  it 
is  red  it  is  passed  round  from  one  to  another,  each  man  repeating 
as  fast  as  he  can — 'Dan'l,  my  man.  If  ye  die  in  my  han',  The  straddle 
and  mat  is  sure  to  go  on.'  The  man  in  whose  hand  the  spark  dies 
has  to  go  down  on  his  knees.  A  chair,  or  some  other  article,  is 
held  over  him,  and  he  has  to  guess  what  it  is,  the  others  crying 
out — 'Trum,  trum,  what's  over  your  head  V  If  he  is  wrong  it  is  left 
on  him  and  another  article  brought,  and  so  on,  Gohme  Games 
(i8g8)  II.  413. 

DANNERS,  s6.//.    Ayr.    Clinkers.    (F.J.C.) 

IDANNIOK,  sb.  Hrf.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.] In  phr.  to  take  one's  danniok,  to  be  off. 
Ellis  Prontmc.  (1885)  V.  73. 

DAP,  s6.'     Dev.     A  method  of  fishing.     See  Dap,  v.  3. 

I  thought  I  would  like  to  try  a  '  dap  '  under  the  fall,  Mortimer 
IV.  Moors  (1895)  189. 

Hence  Dapper,  sb.  an  angler  who  uses  this  method. 
To  teach  the  local  '  dappers '  and  worm-fishers  a  few  lessons  in 
the  new  art  of  drj'-fly  fishing,  ib.  189. 

tDAPPERPY,  adj.    Sc.    .'  Cap-a-pie. 

0  he  has  pou'd  aff  his  dapperpy  coat,  The  silver  buttons  glanced 
bonny,  Scott  Minstrelsy  (1802)  III.  '76,  ed.  1806. 

DARDLE,  sb.  e.An.  A  dolt ;  a  stupid.  See  Dardle- 
dumdue. 

'  Dang  me  !  '  says  Giles.  '  For  a  great  dardle,'  adds  Mary, 
getting  vexed,  Harris  East-ho !  (1902)  40. 

DARG,  sb.'^  Obs.  Gall.  The  noise  made  by  a  spade 
in  soft  earth.    Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

:dARGLE,  sb.    Sc.    A  dell,  dingle.    .'  A  '  ghost  word.' 

Glen  nor  dargle  nor  mountain  nor  cave  could  hide  the  puir  hill- 
folk,  Scott  Redg.  (1824)  Lett.  xi. 

:DARGLES,  sb.  pi.  Brks.  Bashfulness.  (J.C.K.) 
Hence  Dargled,  adj.  bashful,     (ib.) 

DARK,!'.^    Yks.    In/i/"/).:  peering  with  wide-open  eyes. 

1  overheard  a  Yorkshire  woman  say  of  her  infant  that  was 
peering  with  wide  open  eyes — '  Look  at  her  darking,'  Leeds  Post 
(July  31,  18971. 

DARKEROUS,  adj.  n.Yks.  Simple  ;  half-witted.  (T.S.) 
DARKLIN,  ,s6.    Cum."    Evening  twilight.    See  Darkle. 
DARKLY,  adj.    Cum."     Somewhat  dark,  gloomy. 
It  had  been  a  darkly  day,  Clare  Two  IVays.  52. 


DARLING,  sb.  L     Hrt.  (J.W.B.) 

tDARR,  2/.  Obs.  Ayr.  Of  a  blow,  stroke,  &c. :  to  fall, 
aliglit. 

Blavvs  till  then  on  him  but  darr'd  As  touch  of  Fairly  fair, 
Hardyknute,  St.  xxxii,  in  Ramsay  Tea-Tablc  Misc.  (1724)  I.  232, 
ed.  1871. 

DARREN-SALMON,  sb.  s.Lan.'  A  jocular  term  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Darwen. 

DARRICK,  V.  Cum.*  To  do  a  day's  work.  i.q. 
Darg,  sb.^ 

DARROW-FLY,  sb.    s.Lan.'    A  moth  ;  see  below. 

A  kind  of  butterfly  or  moth  having  a  thick  body  of  a  dull  drab 
colour,  and  short  wings — somewhat  resembling  a  hay-moth. 

DARTY,  adj.    Cum."    Comical. 

DASH,  V.    Sc.  Lin.  Som.      1.  Used  as  an  imprecation. 

Cai.i  Dash  ye!   Som.  Dash  ray  wig  an'  buttons  !  if  cider  didn' 
ought  to  be  plenty  to  year,  Raymond  Sam  and  Sabiiia  (1894)  i. 
2.  To  beat  down  walnuts  with  a  long  pole. 

se.Lin.  A  woman  and  a  walnut  tree,  the  more  you  dash  them 
the  better  they  are  (J.T.B.). 

DASHELLED,  ppl.  adj.  Gall.  Beaten  about  and 
wetted  by  bad  weather.     Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824). 

DASHERS,  sb.  pi.  Cum."  The  inside  works  of  a 
barrel-churn,     i.q.  Dash,  v.  13  (3). 

DAUCHY,  adj.  Ayr.  Also  in  form  dochy.  A  curling 
term  :  of  the  ice,  sloppy.     (F.  J.C.) 

DAUD,  s*.    Cum."    A  dot. "  i.q.  Dad,  si.^ 

JDAUGEON,  sb.     Rnf.     .'  A  fellow,  person,  individual. 

But  that  drool  daugeon  ca'd  the  deil.  Must  be  a  base  ill-willie 
chiel,  Webster  Rhymes  (i835>  25. 

DAUGHT,  sb.  ?  Obs.  Gall.  Taste,  effluvium.  Mac- 
taggart Encycl.  (1824). 

DAUK,  fl(7>'.  Obsol.  Ahd.  Stupid,  doltish,   i.  q.  Dawk,  ?;.^ 

(G.W.)  ;  A'  chatty  chiels,  and  neither  dauk  nor  scaur,  Wha 
ilka  day  maintained  a  wordy  war  On  kittle  subjects.  Walker 
Bards  (1887)  562. 

DAUKIN,  see  Dawkin. 

DAUM,  sb.  Wor.  In  phr.  to  be  all  ofa  daiiiii,  to  be  in 
a  semi-dazed  condition  ;  to  be  overcome  with  heat  and 
perspiration.     (E.S.)     ?i.q.  Dwam. 

DAUR,  sb.  Sc.  In  phr.  (i)tobe  in  daiir  of,  (2)  to  stand 
daiir  of,  to  be  afraid  of.    i.q.  Dare,  v.'^ 

Sh.I.  We'll  meet  dem  [sheep],  an'  dey  'ill  shurely  staand  some 
daur  o'  da  dugs,  Sh.  News  (July  31,  1897).  Per.  Every  one 
respected  Sandy,  but  none  of  us  were  in  '  daur  '  of  him,  and  we 
expressed  our  opinions  somewhat  freely.  Sabbath  Nights  (1899)  7. 

DAVE,  j;.'     Sh.I.    Of  pain:  to  cease,     i.q.  Dave,  f.' 

I'm  seen  'im  [a  tooth]  'at  he  wid  a  daved,  Ollason  Mareel 
(igoi)  21. 

DAW,  sb.^     Bdf  (J.W.B.)     i.q.  Dor(r,  2. 

DA  WEILL,  sb.    Pem.    A  mason's  hammer.    (J.S.O.T.) 

DAWDERLY,  rt,^;    n.Yks.     Untidy,  dirty.     (I.W.) 

DAWDLY,  adj.     Lakel.^     Dawdling,  lazy,  idle. 

IDAWDS,  sb.  pi.    e.An.'     Rags.     See  Duds. 

JDAWK,  sb.^     Lan.     In  phr.  to  empty  a  dawk. 

Gie  me  ony  o'  these,  an'  aw'd  empty  a  dawk,  Laycock  Billy 
Armatagc,  2. 

DAWKEN,  I/.  Cai.'  Also  in  form  daaken.  To  dawn. 
Hence  Dawkenin,  sb.  the  dawn. 

DAWKIN,  s6.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Dev.  Also  written  daukin, 
and  in  form  dawkum  n.Cy.  Dev.  A  simpleton  ;  a '  feckless ' 
person  ;  a  sluggard  ;  a  coward.  n.Cy.  Horae  Subsecivae 
(1777)  123.     Cum."     Dev.  Horae  Subsecivae,  ib. 

DAWKY-HANDED,  adj  Yks.  Left-handed ;  also^^. 
awkward,  odd-looking.     Yks.  IVkly.  Post  (June  2,  1900). 

DAWZLE,  V.  Yks.  Suf.  Also  in  form  dazzle  Yks. 
To  stun  ;  to  hit  on  the  head  ;  to  fell. 

n.Yks.  That  bat  ower  t'head  ommust  dazzl'd  him  (I.W.).  Suf. 
(C.L.F., 

DAY,  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Day- 
a-Iicht,  daylight ;  (2)  -dannock,  a  day  labourer ;  (3)  -level, 
see  below;  (4)  -man,  see  (2);  (5)  -set,  nightfall;  (6) 
•skrike,  (7)  -sky,  daybreak. 

(i)  Sh.I.  Ye  wir  doon  at  da  banks  i'  da  hidmist  o"  day-a-Iicht, 
Arty  o'  Uphoos  says,  Sh.  News  (Dec.  4,  1897).  (2)  Cum."  (3) 
e.Lth.  A  more  efficient  method  of  drainage  was  adopted  in  course 
of  time.  .  .  This  was   by  means  of  day-levels,  that  is  mines  bored 
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through  the  rocks  regardless  of  the  stratification,  to  some  place 
lower  than  the  workings,  to  which  the  water  was  carrietl  by 
gravitation.  Sands  Tianeiit  (1881)  31.  (4)  Cum.*  (5)  Sli.I 
Stewart  Talcs  (1892)  5.  Cai.'  Aifter  dayset.  The  period  be- 
tween dayset  and  bed-time.      The  lime  for   evening  gatherings. 

(6)  s.Lan.  Bamford  Dial.  (1854).     (7)  Cal.' 

2.  Phr.  (il  «  day  ami  a  dcniier,  a  long  time  ;  {2)  for  llie 
days  0/ evei /asliiii^,  continuously. 

(i)  Sh.I.  It's  a  d.ay  an'  a  denncr  sin  ye  darkened  wir  door  last, 
Sli.  News  (May  15,  1897).  (2)  Wm.  It  leuks  like  rainin'  fer 
t'days  o'  ivcrlastin*  i^B. K.^. 

DAY-NETTLE,  sb.'  Cai.'  1.  A  name  given  to  var. 
species  of /.«;///;(/«.     i.q.  Deanettle.        2.  A  whitlow. 

DAYS,  sb.  pi.  Lnk.  In  phr.  "/;'('  hint  dny.<,  a  curling 
term  :  use  every  lawful  endeavour  to  keep  the  stone 
running. 

Gi'e  him  days,  Supe,  supe  him  up,  WIndoe  Poems  (1805)  56. 

DAZE,  V.  1.    s.Lan.i 

DAZED,  ppl.  adj.  Sh.I.  Lin.  Hmp.  Also  in  form 
deezed  Sh.I.     Stupid,  foolish-looking,  silly  ;  stupefied. 

Sh.I.  Just  ta  tink  nic  marryin'  auld  Deezed  Willie  o'  the  Linn ! 
Stewart  Tales  (1892)  231.     ne.Lin.  (E.S.),  Hmp.  (H.R.) 

DEAD,  «fl'/.,  si.'andv.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  Wor. 
Dev.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  deeod  s.Lan.';  dyud  Wor. 
1.  adj.  and  sb.  In  comb,  (i)  Dead  born,  still-born  ;  (2) 
—  cold,  chill ;  {3)  —  days,  obs.,  see  below;  (4)  —  horse, 
work  for  which  payment  has  been  received  beforehand  ; 
(5)  —  set,  securely  ;  of  a  certainty  ;  (6)  —  thraw,  in  phr. 
in  the  dead  Ihraw,  of  fish  :  not  fresh  ;  (7)  —  tuck,  see 
below;  (8)  —  walling,  walling  in  a  building  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  or  floor. 

(i  i  n.Yks.  I  I.W.)  (2")  n.Ir.  They  shud  a  tuk  the  deid  cauld  aff 
the  watlcr,  Lyttle  Paddy  McQuillan,  70.  (31  Gall.  Those  days 
the  corpse  of  a  person  remains  before  it  is  buried;  no  ploughing, 
iior  opening  of  the  earth  in  any  shape  is  allowed  to  go  forward, 
when  such  is  the  case  in  a  farm,  Mactacgaut  Eiicycl.  (1824).  (4) 
s.Lan.i     (5)    n.Yks.  Ah    had   t'thief  dead-set   (I.W.).      (6)  Cai.' 

(7)  Cor.  It  is  said  that  a  large  portion  of  them  was  lost  by  the 
seiners  making  a  dead  tuck.  This  means,  from  some  cause, 
allowing  the  fish  to  remain  so  long  in  the  back  net  that  they  die, 
and  then  the  back  net  gets  burst  by  their  weight.  Cor.  Telegraph 
(Oct.  29,  1902).      (8)  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

2.  adj.  In  phr.  (i)  dead  time  of  year,  mid-winter;  (2)  to 
he  dead,  or  dead  mils,  on  a  person,  to  be  much  opposed  to 
him;  (3)  to  tie  dead,  obs.,  to  be  unprofitable  ;  to  yield  no 
interest. 

(1,2)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (3"!  Rnf.  If  you  have  use  for  it  [money] 
before  then,  you  may  call  for  it,  for  it's  lying  dead  at  Glasgow, 
WoDROW  Correspondence  (1709-31)  I,  129,  ed.  1843. 

3.  Used  as  an  intensitive. 

Edb.  I  gat  them  a  dead  bargain,  an'  ye  shall  hac  them  at  what 
they  cost  me,  Ballantine  Gabcrltinzie  (ed.  1875)  24. 

4.  E.xact. 

Dmf.  To  my  thinking  the  bairn's  the  dead  picture  of  your  ainsclf, 
Hamilton  Mawkin  (i8g8)  109.  Don.  The  cow  gave  them  two 
lovely  calves,  the  dead  image  of  herself,  Macmanus  O'Friel's 
(1903)  81. 

5.  sb.  pi.  The  debris  of  a  mine  ;  heavy  clay. 

I. Ma.  Purra  Scotchman  on  Laxa  deads  and  giv'  him  a  boddle  of 
whisky  and  a  pinch  of  patent  manure  and  he'll  rep  a  crop  urrov  it, 
RvDiNGS  Tales  (1895)  34.  Dev.  I  mind  how  the  '  deads  '  or  heavy 
clay  which  the  yard  was  made  of  failed  in  gcrt  lumps  at  the 
appointed  time,  Phillpotts  Striking  Hours  (1901)  80. 

6.  V.  To  die.    s.Wor.  (H.K.) 
DEAD,  see  Dad,  v. 

^DEADER,  adj.  Irel.  In  phr.  to  make  a  person  twice 
deader. 

My  father  often  made  him  twice  deader  at  Dureen,  Barrington 
Skelclies  (1830)  III.  84. 

DEADILY,  sA.  Gall.  Also  written  deadelie.  A  boys' 
game  ;  see  below. 

Moolie  Pudding,  [another  name  for]  the  game  of  deadelie  :  one 
has  to  run  with  the  hands  locked,  and  taen  [catch]  others,  Mac- 
taggart  Eiicvel.  1:8241  349.  ed.  1876  ;  il).  164. 

DEADMAN'S-CREESH,  sb.  Dmf.  The  water  hem- 
lock, Oenanthe  croeala.     Wallace  Schoolmaster  {i8g<)) 246. 

DEAL,  sb.'  and  adj.  Sc.  Yks.  In  phr.  (i)  a  deal  to-do, 
great  trouble ;  (2)  to  have  a  deal  to  do,  to  take  too  much 


upon  oneself;  (3)  to  hire  a  boat  on  deal,  to  agree  to  give 
a  certain  fraction  of  the  catch  as  the  price  of  the  hire. 

(I  j  n.Yks.  Efther  a  deal  to  dua,  we  manished  (T.S.).  (2)  n.Yks. 
"Vou  had  a  dial  ti  dea,  t[  dea  that  (I.W.).     (3)  Cai.' 

DEAL-YA-WL,  s6.  Obs.  Ken.«  A  particular  kind  of 
boat  in  use  at  Deal. 

DEATH,  sb.  Sc.  Dur.  Lakel.  Yks.  1.  In  coiiip.  (i) 
Death-clcck,  the  death-watch;    (2)  -hamper,  see  below; 

(3)  -lowe,  a  ragged  piece  of  wick  which  glows  in  the 
candle-flame  with  a  blue  glare ;  (4)  -shot,  a  death-blow ; 
(5)  sign,  a  sudden  and  transitory  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  a  person  seriously  ill ;  (6)  -stroke,  a  switch 
heard  on  the  roof  or  window  of  a  dying  person's  room. 

(i)  Lakel.2  (2)  Sc.  In  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  a  long 
basket,  made  of  twisted  rushes,  was  used  [for  funerals],  and 
called  the  'death-hamper.'  There  were  three  pairs  of  loop 
handles,  through  which  short  iron  bars  were  passed  for  convenience 
of  carriage  ;  and  on  the  grave  being  reached,  it  was  lowered  by 
ropes,  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  turned  over  and  recovered  for 
future  use,  Andrews  Bygone  Church  Life  (1899)  242.  (3)  Cum.* 
It  is  always  considered  to  be  a  presage  of  death  unless  the  flame 
be   extinguished   by  immersion  of  the  candle  in  running  water. 

(4)  Dur.  It'll  hev  been  the  court  that  gev  her  her  death  shot, 
Guthrie  Kitty  Fagan  (igoo)  56.  (5)  w.Yks.  Whether  it  was  the 
shock,  .  .  or  whether  it  was  the  death-sign  the  doctor  could  never 
tell,  but  a'  without  warning,  t'aald  body  sat  up  i'  bed,  Jackson 
Moor  and  Mead,  17.  (6)  Lakel. ^  It  is  regarded  as  the  final  sum- 
mons. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  go  to  death  with  a  thing,  to  be  quite  sure  of 
it ;  (2)  to  look  like  death  on  skytchers,  an  expression  used  of 
a  thin,  lanky,  clumsily-made  person. 

(i)  Rxb.  You  may  gang  to  death  wi'  't  that  what  I  tauld  you  is 
sooth,  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1B97)  126.  (2)  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (i824\ 

DEATHER,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  person  who  excels  in 
something  more  or  less  discreditable. 

He's  a  deather  at  emptying  pint  pots.  Thah'rt  a  deather  throo 
bi  m-  (B.K.). 

DEAVE,  V.  Sc.  (A.W.)  Of  pain  :  to  mitigate ;  to 
deaden,     i.q.  Dave,  v} 

:DEAVE-N0RT,  sb.     Dev.     ?  i.q.  Deaf  nut. 

Nor  a  bent  th'  vvorserer  nar  hot  sh'  art  ter  be,  th'  wapper-eed 
deavenort,  Madox-Brown  Dwale  Bliith  (1876)  bk.  i.  i. 

DEAWMP,  rt(/y.     Obs.     s.Lan.i   A  dial,  form  of 'dumb.' 

DEBATELESS,  adj.  Sh.I.  Also  written  debaetliss. 
Helpless. 

Sho's  truly  been  da  angel  o  da  Lord  ta  wis,  her  pOr  debaetliss 
paarcnts,  Burgess  Lowra  His^lan  (1896)  ai. 

DECANTER,  56.     Abd.     A  jug. 

Away  she  went  with  a  jug,  commonly  called  a  decanter  in  that 
part  of  the  North,  Macdonald  D.  Elgiiibrod  {1863)  I.  40. 

DECENCY,  sA.    Obs.   Ayr.   A  respectable  way  of  living. 

Means  were  obtained  to  maintain  me  in  a  decency  when  I  was 
able  to  be  removed  into  Glasgow,  Galt  Gilhaise  (1823)  xxvii. 

DECKED,  ppl.  adj     War.*     [detjt.]     P'oul,  dirty. 

What  be  you  a  bringing  that  deched  thing  in  here?  Take  it  away 
with  ver. 

DECRIPPITED,  afl>-.  n.Yks.  Crippled.  (I.W.)  See 
Decrippit. 

DEED,  adi.     Nrf.     In  phr.  lo  be  deed,  to  be  sure. 

Well,  to  be  deed  !  that  were  a  pity  for  yew  ta  t>c  goin'  now  and 
the  young  pays  and  cabbidges  comin'  on  so  fine,  Khvs  Divtricd 
Village  (1903)  229. 

DEEDY,  adj.  Fern.  Bck.  Hmp.  1.  Bustling,  stirring. 
Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)      2.  Close.     Hmp.  (H.R.)      3.  Genuine. 

Bck.  This  is  deedy  silver  tJ.W.B.V 

DEEDY-LIKE,  adv.    Sur.    Carefully. 

If  ye  looks  over  deedy  like,  you'll  see  some  on  'em,  Son  of 
Marshes  Forest  Tithes  (1893)  146. 

DEEP,  adj  and  sb.  War.  Nrf.  Wil.  Dor.  1.  adj.  In 
phr.  as  deep  «<  Garrick,  very  deep  or  cunning.  War. 
(C.T.O.)        2.  Deeply-rooted,  thoroughgoing. 

Wi).  They  was  both  on  'em  terrible  deep  Chapel  women,  and 
they  said  as  't  were  angels  that  I  had  heerd,  Tennant  Vill.  Notes 
1^1900)  6i. 

3.  sb.   Depth. 

Nrf.  Dig  you  that  side  there — dig  it  down  a  good  deep,  Emer- 
son Son  of  Fens  (189a)  iii. 
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4.  Deep  mourning. 

Dor.  Tlie  Widow  Griggs  clad  in  her  'deep,'  and  sobbing  in 
a  heartrending  fashion,  Francis  Pastorals  (igoi)  39. 

DEEPEN,  V.     Sh.I.     To  take  soundings. 

Dey  deepen'd  agen.  '  Ninety  an'  a  half,  an'  far  enough,'  Sh, 
Netvs  (Dec.  9,  1899!. 

DEEPENS,  sb.  pi.     Fif.     Depth. 

Let's  cracii  about  something  else  ;  forye're  out  o' your  deepens, 
Setoun  Skipper  "/  Bariicraig  (1901)  200  ;  When  jeve  dived  into 
scriptur'  never  to  gang  beyond  your  deepens,  ib.  249. 

DEER-LEAP,  5*.     Wor.  (E.S.)     i.q.  Deer,  2. 

DEEZED,  see  Dazed. 

JDEFICIENCY,  s6.     e.Suf.     Sufficiency.     (F.H.) 

JDEFILE,  :■.     e.Suf.     To  revile.     (F.H.) 

+DELF,  sb.'^  Irel.  In  phr.  by  the  powdhers  o'  delf,  a 
meaningless  exclamation  or  mild  oath. 

But,  be  the  powdhers  o'  delf,  nothin'  barrin'  the  downright 
grace  o'  God.  Carleton  Fardorotiglia  1,1839)  -''''• 

DELF,  sb.^  Gall.  The  mark  of  an  animal's  foot  in  soft 
mud.     Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

DELF-R  ACK,  sb.  Cum."  The  shelves  on  which  plates 
and  dishes  are  kept. 

DELIVER,  V.  se.Lin.  Of  corn,  &c. :  to  put  it  on  boat, 
rail,  or  in  the  granary.     (J.T.B.) 

DELVE,  V.    n.Yks.   To  indent.      He  delved  my  hat  (I.W.). 

DEM,  t'.     Cum.     With  out:  to  shut  out. 

Thej' mewt  aw  t'hoose  aboot  Wi'  brackens,.  .  Till  t'leet  was 
aw  dem't  oot,  Richardson  Talk,  ist  S.  (1871)  Auld  Jwohuiiy; 
(E.W.P.^ 

DEMENTED,  ppl.  adj.    Cai.'    Stupid,  nonsensical. 

^DEMISE,  V.  vv.Yks.*  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   To  refuse. 

All  tenants  that  demise  to  come  to  the  lord's  miln. 

DEN,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Also  in  form  dend- 
Yks.  1.  sb.  The  '  home '  or  base  in  boys'  games.  War.^ 
2.  The  forecastle  in  a  decked  fishing-boat.  Cai.'  3.  The 
place  where  the  scythe  is  laid  into  the  sned.  Gall.  Mac- 
taggart £'«<:)'c/.  (1824)  ed.  1876, 429.  4.  z'.  To  hide,  conceal; 
esp.  used  of  flat-fish  burymg  themselves  in  the  sand. 
Cum."  Hence  Dended,  ppl.  adj.  of  wreckage,  &c. :  buried 
in  the  driven  sand.    ne.Yks.  (W.W.P.) 

:DENESQUIT,  v.    Nrf    To  potter. 

He  wasdenesquittin  about,  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  (1893)  14. 

DENNY,  sb.  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  Also  in  form  tenny. 
A  variety  of  the  game  of  rounders,  in  which  the  '  in'  party 
do  not  '  field ' ;  the  ball  is  struck  by  the  hand  and  not 
with  a  stick. 

DENSE,  V.    Obs.    Cum.    To  pack,  crowd. 

Not  a  few,  both  small  and  great,  all  dens'd  in  boats,  Thompson 
Sciitiyiieutal  Tour  (1798)  274. 

+DERB,  sb.      Inv.      [Not  known  to  our  other  corre- 
spondents.]   Ordinary  marble.    (H.E.F.) 
DERBY-RAM,  sb.    Yks.  Der.    See  below. 

w. Yks. The  Derby  Ram.  A  crouching  actor  holdsbeforehimasmall 
staff  which  serves  for  fore  legs,  to  the  top  of  which  a  ram's  head 
with  large  horns  is  attached,  his  own  head  being  concealed  by 
a  rug  or  sheet  e.xtended  over  the  body.  He  skips  nimbly  about 
and  attempts  to  butt  the  spectators,  singing  and  chanting  a  series 
of  uncouth  rhymes,  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Jan.  6,  1883).  Der. 
Jewitt  Ballads  (1867)  115-9. 

DERELICT,  adj.    s.Wor.  (H.K.)    Desolate,  untidy. 

tDERN,  adj.^  or  adv.    Sc.    ?  Daring,  fierce,  wild. 

Lth.  Dern  they  bear  their  Saxon  brands,  Lumsden  Sheep-head 
'1892)  28. 

DERREL,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  derl.  A  tail,  esp. 
a  sheep's  tail.     Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  17. 

tDESIRING,  ppl.  adj.    Dev.    Desirous,  eager,  anxious. 

I  couldn't  stay  to  know,  but  I'm  very  desiring  to  know, 
Baking-Gould  S^irftv- (18B7)  xxx. 

[ME.  desiryiige,  desirous  (Chaucer).] 

DESK-BED,  s6.  Obsol.  Dur.  Cum.  A  cord-bed  which 
folds  up  and  is  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  cupboard  during 
the  day. 

Dur.  A  desk-bed  came  in  handy,  and  was  speedily  made  ready 
by  the  women,  Guthrie  Killy  Fagaii  (1900)  119.     Cum.* 

DESPARATION-CASE,  sb.  Ant.  Anything  very 
bad.    (S.A.B.) 


DESPISABLE,  adj     s.Stf.     Despicable. 

If  I'd  ha'  been  the  manner  o'  man  you'd  ha'  liked  for  a  husband, 
I  should  ha'  been  despisable,  Murray  Aunt  Rachel  (ed.  1889)  92. 

DESS,  sb.  Cum.*  Also  in  form  dass.  A  pile  or  heap 
of  hay  ;  a  section  of  a  rick  too  large  to  be  put  up  all  at  once. 

DETRIMENT,  sb.    War.^ 

DEUG,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  tall,  tough  man.  Mactag- 
gart £'«f>'c/.  (1824).    See  Deugle. 

DEUGLE,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  Anything  long  and  tough. 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).     See  Deug. 

JDEUSHT,  adj.  Yks.  Dainty,  particular  as  to  food. 
A  misprint.    See  Dench. 

w.Yks.  You  ur  sae  deusht  an  varra  lal  fets,  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl. 
(Jan.  3,  1891). 

:dEUTSA,  sb.  Dev."  The  seal-flower,  Dielytra  spec- 
tabilis. 

tDEVENSHUN,  sb.  Cor.  An  invention.  [A  mixture 
o{  de{vice)  and  (in)veiition.] 

Halve  thes  wisht  devenshun  ento  the  rouling  say,  T.  Towser 
(1873)  56. 

JDEVER,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  A  tumble,  fall ;  a  severe  blow. 
Cf.  deave,  3. 

Lnk.  Owre  a  whin  bus  he  got  an  unco  dever,  MuiR  Cld.  Mhistr. 
(1816)  4. 

DEVIL,  sb.  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  I.Ma.  Lin.  War.  Pern.  Bck. 
Wil.  Cor.  Also  in  form  divvle  I.Ma.  1.  In  comb,  (i) 
Devil's  arse,  in  phr.  devils  arse  at  Peak,  see  below  ;  (2) 
—  birthday,  washing-day ;  (3)  -butterfly,  the  tortoiseshell 
butterfly  ;  (4)  -dog,  any  strange  black  dog  met  at  night ; 

(5)  -'s  garters,  the  wild  convolvulus.  Convolvulus  sepium  ; 

(6)  -ghost,  see  below ;  (7)  -gut,  see  (5) ;  (8)  -'s  guts,  the  wild 
clematis,  Clematis  Vitalba ;  (9)  -in-a-bush,  the  herb  Paris, 
Paris  quadrifolia;  (10)  -in-the-bush,  see  below;  (11) 
-'s  meat, the cowparsleyj/inMr/sn^ssyfofs/m-;  (i2)-'smetal, 
mercury  ;  (13)  -'smilk,  the  white  milky  sap  of  the  dande- 
lion and  other  plants  ;  (14)  -'s  milk-plant,  the  dandelion, 
Leontodon  Taraxacum  ;  (15)  -'s  pots-andpans,  holes  worn 
in  a  stream-bed  by  the  stones  carried  down,  and  '  boiling' 
in  flood-time ;  (16)  -seeker,  obsol.,  a  term  applied  by  strict 
Methodists  to  those  who  attend  Church  in  the  morning 
and  Chapel  in  the  evening ;  (17)  -'s  snuff-box,  the  ball 
fungus. 

(i)  War.  An  evasive  answer  given  to  an  inquiry  as  to  where 
you  have  come  from  or  are  going  to,  &c.  (C.T.O.)  (2)  Lakel. 2 
(3)  Dmf.  Wallace  Sf/iOo/H/as/i!;- (1899)  346.  (4)  Gall.  It  is...  thought 
by  many  that  the  Prince  of  Darknesstrouncesthrough  this  world  in 
the  form  of  a  black  dog,  Mactaggart  jETHyc/.  (1824).  (5)  Pem. 
(J.S.O.T.)  (6)  Cor.  They  couldn't  lay  the  ghost  no  more  arter  ; 
an'  it  was  a  devil-ghost,  which  is  the  worstest  kind  ;  an'  it  stuck 
close  to  thicky  lyin'  man  an'  wouldn'  leave  en  nohow,  Phillpotts 
Prophets  {i8gi)  131.  (7)  ne.Lin.  (E.S.)  {&)'Wi\.  Longman's  Mag. 
(,Oct.  1902,  517.  (9)  Per.  In  Perthshire  it  [Herb  Paris]  is  known 
as  '  Devil  in  a  Bush,'  probably  because  the  uncanny-looking  black 
berry  is  surrounded  by  four  leaves,  Wallace  Schoolmaster  [iBgg) 
164.  (10)  Lakel.^  Grows  i'  t'garden,  used  fer  pultices  when 
inflamation's  aboot.  (11)  w.Yks.  (J.H.W.)  (12)  Sh.I.  He's  been 
swallyin'  some  o'  da  Deil's  metal  oot  o'  Tammy's  aald  wadder- 
gless,  I  tink.  Burgess  Sketches  (2nd  ed.)  77.  (13)  Gall.  Mac- 
taggart Encycl.  (1824).  Kcb.  Anither  wey  [of  curing  warts] 
was  tae  rub  them  for  nine  days  wi'  Deil's-milk,  an'  then  they 
wud  comeaff.  Trotter  Call,  Gossip  (1901)  125.  (14)  Kcb.  li.  126. 
(15)  Gall.  Gallovidian  (1903)  V.  85.  (16)  Cor.  (W.D.L.)  (17) 
War.3 

2.  Phr.  (i)  as  full  of  the  devil  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat,  full 
of  wickedness;  (2)  devil  fitch  hit,  an  emphatic  form  of  nega- 
tion; (3)  —  sit  in  a  person's  hands,  (4)  —  speed  him,  forms 
of  imprecation  ;  (5)  the  devil  among  the  dishes,  a  children's 
game  ;  see  below. 

(i)  I.Ma.  (S.M.'i  (2)  Sh.I.  Diel  fitch  hit  ye  can  mak  o'  da  tief 
ifyekent  him,  Sh.  Kcivs  (Oct.  14,  1899).  (3)  Sh.I.  Diel  sit  i' 
Willie's  haands,  hit's  no  da  first  o'  his  tricks  apo'  me  !  Sh.  Neivs 
(Sept.  7,  igoi).  (4)  Abd.  Deil  speed  him,  weel  a  wyte,  for  a  gryte 
lear,  W.  Watson  Aiild  Lang  Syne  '1903)  27.  (5)  Abd.  One 
player  acts  as  mother,  and  sends  off  one  of  the  other  players  (her 
daughters)  to  take  a  message.  She  comes  back,  pretends  to  be 
frightened,  and  says  she  can't  go,  as  there's  something  '  chap,  chap, 
chappin'.'     The   mother  sends   another   daughter  with   her  this 

time,  telling  them  '  It's  only  your   father's  brecks,  drap,  drap, 
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drappin'.'  These  two  return  in  the  same  way,  saying  again, 
'There's  something  chap,  chap,  chappin'.'  Another  daughter  is 
now  sent  with  the  other  two,  tlie  mother  saying  '  It's  only  the 
ducks,  quack,  quack,  quacking.'  They  all  come  back  again  more 
frightened  saying  the  same  thing.  Tlien  the  mother  and  all  the 
others  go  together  to  see  what  the  matter  is.  They  come  upon 
another  player,  who  has  been  sitting  apart  making  a  noise  with 
a  stone.  They  all  cry  out  '  The  deil's  amo"  the  dishes,'  and  there 
is  a  great  chase,  Go.m.me  Games  (1898)  II.  413. 
3.  A  clod-crusher;  a  scarifier  for  breaking  up  land. 
Lakel.*     4.  An  instrument  used  in  the  disposal  of  sewage. 

Bck.  To  taking  the  devil  to  Wlieatshear  Farm,  15.  6<l.  ;  and  fetch- 
ing it  back.  1,5.  6./.,  Dm/v  T./rs^iafli  (Oct.  27,  1898)  11,  col.  3. 

DEVOKE-WATERMAW,  s6.  Cum.*  The  great  black- 
backed  gull,  Lams  mariiiiis. 

DEVOL,  I/.     Frf  (H.E.F.)    [divo'l.]    To  deviate. 

DEVONSHIRESTRIPE,  see  Stripe,  sb} 

DEW,  V.     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)    To  thaw. 

tDEWON,  ^-6.  Lan.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
White  turbary.    Thornber  Hist.  Blackpool  (1837)  107. 

DEW-RIDING,  sb.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  The  quivering 
appearance  in  tlie  atmosphere  seen  on  a  hot  day. 

DEW- WORM,  sb.    Cor.^    An  earth-worm  ;  a  slug. 

DEWY-FOOT,  sb.  Dor.  (H.J.M.)  A  man  having  one 
leg  crippled. 

D-HANDLE,  sb.  Shr.'  (s.v.  T-handle.)  The  handle 
of  a  spade,  &c.  which  terminates  in  a  loop,  resembling  the 
letter  D  reversed.    Cf  dee,  sb.^ 

DHIRUM,i6.  Don.  In  pht.nollo say  d/iirtim  or Manim, 
to  say  nothing  at  all. 

Neither  of  tliem  said  dhirum  ordharum,  '  Mac  '  Road  to  Donegal 
(3rd  ed.)  13;  Without  sayin'  dhirum  or  dharum,  she  ups  with 
her    =t,  ib.  153. 

DHORKO,  sb.    Ire).    A  fabulous  monster  ;  see  below. 

If  you  ask  me  what  is  a  Dhorko,  I  will  tell  you  that  a  Dhorko  is 
an  amphibious  animal,  shaped  much  like  a  greyhound,  with  this 
one  material  difference,  that  the  snout  of  the  Dhorko  is  prolonged, 
running  with  a  straight  hand,  very  hard,  sharp-pointed  horn,  some 
two  feet  or  more  in  length,  with  which  weapon  it  is  enabled  to 
execute  fearful  vengeance  on  its  foes.  This  Dhorko  was  at  one 
time  .  .  .  common  to  all  the  lakes  of  Ireland  :  but  at  the  present 
time — owing,  I  presume,  to  the  hostile  and  intolerant  spirit  fostered 
towards  him  by  unbelievers — is  to  be  found  only  in  the  numerous 
lakes  in  the  remote  districts  of  Donegal,  as  well  as,  I  daresay,  of 
Connemara  and  parts  ol  Kerrj-,  '  Mac  '  Road  to  Donegal  (3rd  cd.) 
73-4- 

DIALOGUE,  sb.^  and  v.    Cor.        1.  sb.  A  saw,  saying. 

I've  another  brave  auld  dialogue  which  says  ;  '  When  a  chap 
an'  a  maid  do  come  together,    chap   shuts   his  eyes  tight ;  maid 
aupens  hers  a  bit  wider,'  Lee  IVidow  Woman  (1899)  73. 
2.  V.  To  converse. 

She  don't  speak  broad.  She  can  dialogue  with  the  quality  like 
a  good  one,  ih.  Cynlhia  (19001  71. 

DICE-BOARD,  sb.  Cai.'  A  draught-board  ;  a  chess- 
board. 

DICKA,  DICKE,  see  Thic(k. 

tDICKEN,  sb.    Irel.    A  decade. 

Say  a  rosary  before  it,  and  at  the  end  of  every  dicken,  kiss  it 
once,  Carleton  Trails  Peas.  (1830-3)  339,  ed.  1843. 

DICKY,  iA.=      Cum.*  I.  An  under-shirt  or  vest, 

2.  Coinp.  Dicky-sark,  an  additional  shirt-breast. 

tDICKY,  sb.^  and  adj.'     Sc.  1.  sb.   Filth,  ordure. 

Abd.  (Jam.)        2.  ad/.   Dirty.     Per.  (D.M.C.) 

DICKY-HEAD,  sb.    s.Wal.    A  silly  woman. 

'  No  wonder,'  she  said,  shaking  the  feathers  off  her  apron,  '  they 
call  a  silly  woman  a  "dicky-head"  ;  hens  have  no  sense,'  Raine 
Welsh  Singer  (3rd  ed. )  98. 

DICKY-LURCHER,  s*.     Cum.     A 'caution.' 

It's  a  bit  of  a  Dicky  lurcher  if  I'se  to  git  au  them  sticks  put 
past  agean  milkin'    J.Ar.). 

DICKY -WORKS,  sb.  pi.    Nrf.    See  below. 

Having  pulled  across  the  stream  the  old  fisherman  eased  to 
paddling,  working  laboriously  along  the  dicky  works — a  wooden 
pier  that  separates  the  waters  of  the  meeting  rivers,  Emerson 
Lagoons  'cd.  1896)  15. 

tDID,  V.    w.Yks.'    To  hide.    A  misprint  for  '  hid,'  q.v. 

DIDDERDADDER,  v.  Cum.*  Also  in  form  -dither. 
To  totter,  walk  tremblingly.    See  Dithsr,  i'.' 


DIDDLE,  v.«    Brks.  (E.G.H.)    To  dawdle. 

DIDDLE,  :■.»    n.Yks.  (LW.)    To  dandle. 

DIDDLER,  sb.  Per.  A  person  who  can  hum  a  tune 
for  others  to  dance  to.     See  Diddle,  v.* 

Failing  both  windbag  and  catgut,  there  was  the  diddler.  Any- 
body could  diddle  who  had  good  lungs  and  a  sense  of  rhythm, 
Haliburton  Furlh  in  Field  (1894;  13. 

DIDDY-BOTTLE,  s6.  Lan.  A  feeding-bottle.  Teddy 
AsHTON  Skelches,  8.     See  Diddy. 

DIE,  si.'  Sh.I.  Also  written  di,  dye.  Awave;amark 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  caused  by  the  motion  of  the 
waves. 

Hit  plays  wi  da  die  o  da  peerie  waves,  Junda  Klingrahool  (1898) 
14;  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  119. 

DIE,  V.  e.Suf  (F.H.)  In  phr.  lo  make  one  die,  (a)  to 
make  one  nervous;  (b)  to  make  one  shiver  by  tickling. 

DIED,  sb.    Cai.»    A  meal.     See  Diet,  sA.' 

DIEDAPPER,  .sZ>.  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  Nrf,  Hmp.,  Dor. 
SwAiNSON  Birds  (1885)  216.  The  little  grebe,  Trachybaples 
Jluvialilis.     See  Dive,  v.  II.  2  (2). 

DIENDONE,  rtrfi'.  Abd.  In  phr.  ifsa'  diendone,  it's 
completely  done.     (G.W.)    See  Doon,  adv. 

DIG  FOR  SILVER,  phr.  Kcb.  A  children's  singing 
game.     Gomme  Games  (1898)  II.  413-4. 

DIGGERED  UP,  phr.  Dor.  Decorated,  dressed  up. 
(E.C.M.) 

DIK,  see  Thic(k. 

JDIKARS,  sb.  pi.  Cum.  In  phr.  the  dikars,  a  meaning- 
less exclamation  or  mild  oath. 

The  dikars  wad  ta !  Riteon  Fast.  Dial.  (ed.  1849)  5. 

DIKE,  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  I.  In 
conip.  (I)  Dike-back,  the  back  of  a  hedge;  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  too  close  to  the  dike  to  be  ploughed  ;  (2) 
■broken, of  an  animal:  giventoleapinghedges;  (3)-drawing, 
cutting  and  raking  weeds  out  of  a  ditch  ;  (4)  -king,  or 
-queen,  a  game,  see  below ;  (5)  -wadings,  grass,  reed,  &c., 
cut  out  of  a  ditch  to  cleanse  it. 

(i)  Cum.  (E.W.P.),  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (2)  Wm.  It's  nobbut  yah 
faut— it's  dikc-brokkun  (B.K.).  (3)  Nrf.  Emerson  Son  of  Fens 
(1892)  103.  (4)  Abd.  The  game  [Rax,  King  of  Scotland]  is 
called  '  Dyke  King  '  when  played  by  boys  and  '  Queen  '  when 
played  by  girls.  The  word  'King'  or  'Queen'  is  called  out 
before  each  run,  according  as  the  game  is  played  by  boys  or  girls, 
Gomme  Games  (1898)  II.  106-7     (5)  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

2.  A  detached  part  of  the  vein  of  a  coal-mine.  Wm.  & 
Cum.' 

DILL,  sb}    Der.     A  vetch.    (J.W.B.) 

DILLIE-DAUNDER,  sb.    Sh.I.    A  tail. 

Twa  laavcrs  and  ae  dillie-daunder,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  182. 

DILLING-PIG,  sb.  Nhp.  Oxf  Bdf  (J.W.B.)  i.q. 
DUling,  2. 

DILLOCK,  sb.  e.Suf.   An  inefficient  housewife.    (F.H.) 

DILLUPS,  s/>. //.     Hrt.     Hills  and  dales.    (E.S.F.) 

DILLY-HOUSE,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  house  made  by  children 
of  toys,  &c.    (J.H.W.)    SeeDUly,  s6.* 

DILLYS,  sb.  Wal.  The  smallest  and  weakest  of 
a  litter.    (A.H.H.M.)    See  Dilly-pig. 

DILP,  V.    Sc.    To  walk  with  long  steps  ;  to  stalk. 

Frf.  He  gaed  dilpin'  likes  he  had  made  a  grand  joke,  Salmond 
Man  5<i)irfy  (1894)  14.  Per  Fat  are  ye  dilpin  thro' the  room  for? 
(G.W.) 

DILSEE  DOLLSIE  DEE,  phr.  Cmb.  A  children's  sing- 
ing game.     Gomme  Games  (1898)  II.  414-5. 

:DILT,  z;.    w.Yks.'    To  stop  up.    A  misprint  for 'ditt.' 

DIM,  56.  Sh.I.Sur.  L  In  co;;//>.  Dim-set,  the  setting 
in  of  darkness. 

Sh.I.  Ae  night  we  wir  harrowin'  till  dimset,  Stewart  Tales 
(iSg-'-i  248. 
2.  pi.  Twilight. 

Sur.That  queer  bird  what  hollers  out  so  o'  nights,  an'  skims  along 
the  ship-walk  when  the  dims  come  on,  Son  of  Marshes  Forest 
Tithes  (1893)  182 

DIMPSEY,  sb.    Dev.    Impudence. 

His  dimpscy  to  come  here.  Reports  Provinc.  (1902). 

XDItfEU'D,  ppl.  adj.  n.Cy.  Dressed.  (P.R.)  Mistake 
for  '  dizened.' 
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DING-DOSSEL,  sb.  Obs.  Som.  A  dung-pot.  Home 
Stibsecivae  (1777)  127.     See  Dorsel. 

DINGE,  v}  and  sb}    Cum.* 

DINGLE,  V?    Dmf.    To  jingle. 

A  hauchty  madam,  dinglin'  wi'  govvd  chains,  Paton  Castlebraes 
(1898)  46. 

DINGLE-DANGLE,  Wf.  Cai.'  Moving  backwards  and 
forwards,  or  from  side  to  side.     See  Dingle,  v.'' 

DINGLUM-DANGLUMS,  si.//.     Wmh.     Ornaments. 

Dinglum-danglums  of  glass  an'  chaney,  Bullock  /;•.  Pastorals 
(1901)  134- 

DING-SWEEP,  adv.  Cum.  Roughly,  suddenly.  Sec 
Ding,  t'.' 

T'ald  tup  just  knock't  liim  oor  ding-sweep  (E.W.P.). 

DING-WACKING,  sb.  War."  A  shaking  in  which  the 
victim  is  held  by  hands  and  feet.     See  Ding,  v.^ 

JDINK,  sb.     Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

e.Sc.  Slie  has  a  bit  dink  i'  the  aff  hent  hoof,  Setoun  R.  Urquhart 
(1896)  ii. 

DINK,  v.i  Sc.  Wor.  1.  To  bob  up  and  down.  Wor. 
(E.S.)        2.  ?  To  sit  down  with  a  bang. 

Abd.  Janet  raised  nae  objection  to  takin'  the  seat,  but  she  dinket 
hersel'  doon  awa'  frae  Archie,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Sept.  i,  1900). 

DINK,  V.''    Wor.    With  along :  to  walk  in  an  aflected 
manner.    (E.S.) 
DINNER,  V.    n.Yks.  (LW.) 
DINNESS,  sb.    Gall.    Sallowness.    See  Din,  adj. 

'  It's  a  mercy  dinness  is  na  sair,'  quoth  an  eminent  wit  to 
a  certain  auld  Lueky  wl  o  had  the  Ethiopian's  skin,  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824). 

DIP,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Lan.  Der.  1.  v.  In  comb. 
(i)  Dip-and-bore,  see  below;  (2)  -hole,  the  hole  in  the 
centre  of  a  dish  of 'dip  and  bore';  (3)  -waltz,  see  below. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  A  dish  of  mashed  potatoes,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre 
filled  with  butter,  called  a  'dip-hole';  a  dish  of  porridge  with 
a  similar  hole  for  treacle.  These  dishes  were  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  table,  round  which  a  family  of  children  sat,  armed  with 
spoons.  The  eaters  took  a  spoonful  of  the  potatoes  or  porridge, 
'  dipped '  it  into  the  butter  or  treacle,  and  '  bored '  it  into  their 
mouths.  (2)  ib.  (3)  Der.  They  danced  together  the  queer  old  dip- 
waltz  of  their  youth,  Gilchrist  Nat   Milton  (1902)  90. 

2.  With  ill :  to  join  intermittently  in  conversation. 

Sh.I.  Sophia,  wha  hed  been  sittin'  dippin'  in  every  noo  an'  dan 
durin'  da  foregoin'  scene,  volunteered  an  explanation,  Ollason 
Mareel  (1901)  35, 

3.  sb.   In  camp.  Dip-net,  a  poacher's  net. 

Cum.  When  open  this  net  is  almost  the  shape  of  a  solid  triangle. 
The  long  top  edge  is  secured  to  rings,  through  which  a  pole  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  length  is  pushed.  Thus  the  bag  of  the  net  hangs 
behind  (E.W.P.). 

+DIPLIN,  ppl.  adj.    Dev.    ?  Misprint  for  '  dipping.' 

Th'  diplin  insec's  lightly  springs,  Pulman  Sketches  (1842)  22,  ed. 
1853. 

DIPPER,  sb.  War.  Pem.  1.  A  mug.  s.Pem.  (M.S.C.) 
2.  The  water-ouzel,  Cincliis  aqiiatiais.     War.^ 

DIPPING,  sb.'  Wor.  A  particular  method  of  fishing. 
(E.S.)    See  Dap,  v.  3. 

DIPPLE,  sb.  Som.  A  place  by  the  roadside  where 
stones  are  deposited  previous  to  being  measured  and 
carried  out  on  the  roads.     (W.F.R.) 

JDIRDY-LOCHRAG,  sb.  s.Cai.  The  lizard,  Lacerla 
vivipara.     (D.N.) 

:DIRDY-WACHLE,  sb.  Cai.'  The  lizard,  Lacerta 
vivipara. 

DIRECTION,  sb.  2.     War.^ 

DIRL,  sb.     Sh.I.     An  anxious  haste  ;  hurry. 

I  winna  firget  dat  sam'  vaigc  in  a  dirl,  Ollaso.n  Mareel  (igoi)  82  ; 
Burgess  Sketches  (2nd  cd.)  30. 

DIRREL,  s6.     Sh.I.     See  below. 

When  a  person  is  in  a  hurry,  or  walks  off,  showing  by  the 
motion  of  his  body  that  he  is  offended,  it  is  sometimes  said,  *  Dare's 
a  din-el  upon  him,"  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  17. 

DIRT,  >6.  and  v.  s.Lan.  Sus.  1.  sb.  In  phr.  to  have 
tio  dirt  about  one,  to  have  no  false  pride.  s.Lan.'  .■^3. 
2.  Loose  earth  or  mould.  Sus.  (S.P.H.)  3.  v.  To 
dirty,    ib. 


DIRTENALAN,  sb.  Abd.  Paul  Abdiish.  (1881)  14. 
i.q.  Dirty-allan,  s.v.  Dirty,  1  (i). 

DIRTER,  sb.  [A  misprint.]  Abd.  (Jam.)  Of  a  mill : 
a  vibrating  stick  that  strikes  the  large  bolter.     See  Dirl. 

DIRTY,  adj.  Lan.  Oxf  Nrf.  In  comb,  (i)  Dirty  butter, 
anything  revolting ;  (21  —  money,  extra  money  given  when 
very  dirty  work  has  to  be  done. 

(i)  Oxf.i  We  be  dirty  butter  ta  they   (s.v.  Wuss).     (2)  Lan. 
(B.K.) 
2.  Phr.  to  give  a  person  the  dirty  kick  out,  to  jilt  him.    Nrf. 
Longman's  Ma^.  (Dec.  1902)  152. 

DISFORMED,  adj.    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

tDISFUGLEMENT,  sb.     Hrf  =     Disfigurement. 

DISH,  s6.  Sc.  Dev.  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Dish-nap,  a  tub 
for  washing  dishes  ;  (2)  -of-want,  no  food  at  all. 

(i)  Gall.  She  gat  baud  o'  the  dishnap  an'  startit  tae  wesh  up  the 
supper    things,    Callovidian    (1901)   III.   72.      (2)    Abd.   Gin    they 
widna  tak'  their  pottich  they  sid  get  a  dish  o'  want  for  a  change, 
Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Feb.  20,  1904). 
2.  The  bottom  of  a  cider-press. 

Dev.  Tom  Blake  flooded  the  'dish,'  or  floor  of  the  press,  with 
cider,  Phillpotts  Good  lied  Earth  (1901)  188. 

DISHABILLE,  sb.  Lakel.=  In  form  disabil.  pi.  Untidy 
clothes. 

DISLOADEN,  v.     Cai.'     To  unload. 

DISMAL,  adj.     Cor.^    Awkward  ;  worn  out. 

Dismal  stiles,  awkward  stiles  ;  dismal  ladder,  worn  and  old  ; 
dismal  old  mangle. 

DISMOLLISH,  V.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

DISPLENISHING-S  ALE,  sb.  Cai.'  A  '  roup '  of  the 
whole  stock  and  implements  on  a  farm.     See  Displenish. 

DISREMEMBER,  v.     Cum.^  War.^ 

IDISSACT,  adv.     Lan.     Exactly,  completely. 

1  leet  dissact  o'  meh  back,  Paul  Bodbin  Sequel  (1819)  14. 

+DISTOR,  sb.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Distress.    (Hall.) 

DIT,  sb.'    Som.    A  dot. 

Universal  among  the  school  children  (W.F.R. ). 

DITHERING,  ppl.  adj  Lan.  Midi.  Also  in  form 
diddrin  Lan.  In  comb,  (i)  Dithering  Betty,  blanc-mange; 
jelly ;  (2)  —  weather,  weather  cold  enough  to  make  one 
shiver.    See  Dither,  v.^ 

(i)  Lan.  'What  can  I  help  you  to?'  'Ah'll  hev some o' that  thecr 
stufl"— we  co'in  it  diddrin'  Betty'  (B.K.).  (2)  MidL  Midi.  Counties 
Herald  (Dec.  14,  1899). 

DITTANY,  sh.    s.Lan.' 

DITTY,  sb.     Or.I.  Lan.  Oxf     A  story  ;  a  saying. 

Or.I.  Dat's  de  ditty  o'  Babby  Skithawa's  windin'  sheet,  Dennison 
Orcadian  Sketches  (ed.  1904)  24.  s.Lan.^  It's  alius  th'  same  owd 
ditty  wi'  him.     Oxf.  (G.O.) 

DIVE,  si."    Pem.    The  stave  of  a  cask.    (J.S.O.T.) 

DIVE,  V.'  Yks.  Dor.  1.  In  comp.  Dive-dapper,  the 
puffin,  Fratercula  arctica.  Dor.  (E.C.M.)  2.  With  i)do: 
to  search  into,  inquire.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

JDIVICUS.i*.  Lakcl.=  (s.v.  Drat),  w.Yks.(R.H.H.)  In 
phr.  {what)  thedivicus  of  land,  an  exclamation;  a  mild  oath. 

DIVIDUAL,  ^n>'.    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

DIVOT,  ib.    Cai.'    A  broad,  flat  necktie. 

DIVVY,  sb.    w.Yks.    An  entry  or  passage. 

He's  gooan  dahn  t'divvy  (B.K.). 

DIZEL,  V.     Nhb.    To  deck  out. 

It  wad  na  dee  for  a  sober  man  like  mysel'  tae  hae  my  house 
dizelled  oot  wi'  sic  flarin'  colours,  Jones  Northumberland (iQ-ji)  loo. 

DIZZENS,  s6. />/.  Obsol.  nw.Dev.' (s.v.  Shock.)  Twelve 
sheaves,  generally  of  barley,  including  three  for  a  hat. 

D-LINK,  s6.  Lakel.  The  link  which  fastens  the  braces 
of  a  plough  to  the  horse.     (B.K.) 

DO,  V.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  1.  In  phr. 
(i)  to  do  at,  to  do  to;  (2)  —  a  bung,  to  go  at  full  speed  ; 
(3)  —  a  harvest,  to  reap ;  (4)  —  q^,  to  play  a  trick  on  ;  (5) 
—  lip,  to  set  stable  horses  and  cattle  in  order  for  the 
night ;  (6)  to  have  a  deal  to  do,  to  take  too  much  upon 
oneself. 

(i)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (2)  Nrf.  He  went  down  the  road,  because  as 
soon  as  we  fell  out  he  done  a  bung  arter  the  egg,  Emeuson  Son  of 
Fens  (1 892)  5.  (3)  '  You  think  you  can  do  a  harvest  ? '  '  I  ha"  mowed 
on  the  marshes,  and  I  think  perhaps  I  could,'  ib.  129.     (4)  Uls. 
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He  did  afl"  Davy  about  tbc  nicest  ivcr  ye  hcar'd  tell  o'.  M'Ilrov 
Dniid's  Island  1902'  23.  ("5}  Cum.<  (6)  n.Yks.  You  had  a  deal 
ti  dea.  ti  doa  tliat  ^I.W.). 

2.  Used  as  auxiliary  to  add  cmpiiasis. 

Tyr.,  Arm.  '  1  do  be  working  every  day.'  '  He  does  be  working 
too'  (D.A.S.). 

3.  Used  with  an  inf.  to  express  the  perfect  tense. 

Per.  I  did  not  see  you  since  the  Concert  nipht.  '  When  did  you 
see  your  mother  ? '  '  I  did  not  see  her  since  '69 '  ^G.W.). 

DOABLE,  adj.    Wor. 

It  ain't  a  doable  job.     You  must  have  a  new  one  made  (E.S.). 

DOAD,  V.  Nhb.  In  phr.  to  doad  the  lug,  to  box  the 
ears.     (E.S.) 

DOADRIE,  Wy.    Nhb.    Dowdy,  shabby.    (E.S.) 

DOAGAN, 56.  Obs.  or  obsol.   I. Ma.   A  game;  see  below. 

A  nule  wooden  representation  of  the  human  form  was  fastened 
on  a  cross,  and  sticks  were  thrown  at  it,  just  after  the  fashion  of 
the  modern  'Aunt  Sally,'  Gomme  Games  (1898)  II.  4'5-6. 

DOAVER,  V.  Sc.  To  be  in  a  doze.  Glasgow  Herald 
(Sept.  2,  1899).    See  Dove,  f.' 

DOB,  ii.'     Dev.^    A  spot,  specie. 

DOB,  v.^  and  sb.^  Se.  Lin.  1.  v.  To  make  to  stick  as 
a  piece  of  putty  or  soft  clay.  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  2.  To 
peck  as  a  bird.    Cai.'        3.  sb.   A  peck  by  a  bird.    tb. 

DOBBIE,  5*.*  and  i;.  Cum.*  1.  sb.  A  piece  of  wood 
shaped  like  a  potato-masher,  and  used  for  barking  small 
branches.        2.  v.  To  use  the  '  dobbie.' 

They  used  to  dobbie  sticks,  clow  trees— that  is,  clear  them  o' 
moss.  Cum.  Pacqtiel   June  29,  1893)  6.  col.  2. 

DOBBIEHAND,  sh.  Cum.*  An  apprentice  or  tyro. 
See  Dobby,  sb.^  2. 

DOBBIN,  s6.'  Cum.  Lin.  Also  in  form  dobbie  Lin. 
1.  An  old  horse ;  a  child's  name  for  a  horse.  Cum.*, 
se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  2.  Comp.  Dobbin-horse,  a  rocking- 
horse.    se.Lin.  (ib.) 

DOBBIN,  sb.^    Lakel." 

DOCHY,  see  Dauchy. 

:D0CK,  sb.*  Ess.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
In  phr.  rt  dock  of  coke. 

They  burn  up  like  this  dock  of  coke,  Barinc-Gould  Mehalah 
(1885)  366. 

DOCKEN,  sb.  5.  Cai.'  In  phr.  a  day  among  the  dockens, 
a  day  spent  over  things  of  little  value  and  with  small  result. 

DOCTOR,  sb.  and  v.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  1.  sb.  In 
comb.  Doctor's-shop,  a  doctor's  surgery;  a  chemist's  shop. 
n.Yks.  (I. W.),  s.Lan.'      2.  The  beetle,  Aphodius  fimetaritis. 

Cum.*  It  is  a  favourite  plaything  of  children,  who,  placing  it  on  the 
back  of  the  hand  to  see  if  it  will  bite,  say,  '  Doctor  !  doctor !  draw 
blood,  Or  else  I'll  kill  ye  cauld  deed.' 
3.  V.  To  patch,  mend.     Lakel.* 

DOCUMENT,  sb.    s.Pem.    A  warning  ;  an  example. 

There's  that  dog  been  all  over  my  seed-bed  again  !  Ah,  Rover,  if 
I  could  get  the  chance  wouldn't  I  make  a  document  of  you!  (M.S.C.) 

DOD,  fb.»    Ayr.    A  soft,  reddish  marble.    (F.J.C.) 

DODDERKY,  adj.    Oxf  (W.W.F.) 

DODDERY,  nrf/  Lakel.*  (s.v.  Flothery.)  Shaking.  See 
Dother,  !».' 

DODDLE,  v.'  \.    War.*,  Brks.  (E.G.H.) 

DODDLE,  v.^  Wgt.  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (cd.  1878)  306. 
i.q.  Doodle,  t'.'  1. 

DODDY,(Trf/.  w.Yks.  Hornless.  (S.P.U.)  SeeDod(d,l(3). 

DODE,  sb.     Cum.*     i.q.  Dad,  sb.^ 

DODGERMETROT,  si.  Not.«  A  small  article;  used 
also  of  children  or  of  undersized  persons  or  animals  ;  pi. 
odds  and  ends. 

DODJELLREEPAN,  5*.  Gall.  The  meadow-rocket, 
Orchis  latifolia.  Mactagcakt Encycl.  (1824.)  i.q.  Dodgill- 
reepan. 

DODLE,  t'.     Frf.    To  trouble,  bother. 

Fykin'  an'  scutterin'  awa  amon'  triangles.  Feech  !  I  wudna  be 
dodled  wi'  them,  Salmond  Man  Sandy  (1894')  62. 

tDOE,  sb.^  Dur.  Der.  A  tug  at  the  hair ;  part  of  the 
schoolboj's'  punishment  of 'cobbing'  (q.v.). 

Dur.  Henderson  Flk-Loie    1879,  i.     Der.  Lvcry  new  boy  at  the 

kilns  had  to  be  initiated.     As  many  of  the  older  boys  as  could  get 

near  him  took  a  lock  of  his  hair  and  kept  'lugging'  him  whilst  the 

'nominy"  was  chanted:  'Arondlc!   a  rondle,   a  Quaker's   horn, 
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A  pig  t'  be  shaved  i'  barley-corn  ;  We-wo.  a  buck  or  a  due,  A  hen 
or  a  cock,  a  goose,  or  a  duck  V  "The  new  lad  then  had  10  choose 
one  of  the  things  mentioned,  of  which  the  '  hen  '  was  worst,  .as  the 
formula  attached  to  this  was  '  Begin  again.'  If,  however,  the  luggee 
had  been  previously  warned,  he  chose  either  the  'goose'  ('Leave 
loose ')  or  the  '  doe  '  ('  Let  go")  (S.B.). 

DOEBELLY'T, /i//.  <;<!>.  Cum.*  A  bay  or  bro\'ra  horse 
having  flanks  and  belly  of  a  fawn  colour. 

JDdEY,  sb.  Yks.  A  pet,  darling  ;  a  term  of  endear- 
ment used  in  speaking  to  a  child,     i.q.  Doy,  sb.* 

n.Yks.  Yks.  ll'kly.  Post  June  2,  1900'.  w.Yks.  '  Na,  doey,'  is 
a  common  way  of  speaking  to  a  child  ,S.O.A.). 

DOFFIN,  sb.  Cum.  Lan.  I.  The  place  where  the 
miners  leave  their  superfluous  clothing.  Cum.*  See  Doff. 
2.  The  action  of  removing  the  full  bobbins  and  replacing 
them  by  empty  ones.     s.Lan.' 

DOG,  sb.  and  :■.  V'ar.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
1.56.  In  co;;;6.  (i)  Dog-dormer, a  dog-fancier;  (2) -'s  drift, 
ruin;  (3)  -foot,  the  Timothy  grass,  Phleiim  pralense;  (4) 
■haw,  (a)  the  fruit  of  the  dog-rose,  Rosa  caniiia;  (b)  tne 
fruit  of  the  guelder-rose,  yihiirnum  Opiiltis  ;  (5)  -ken, 
a  dog-kennel ;  (6)  -mouse,  the  field-vole ;  (7)  -saddle, 
a  figure  in  the  game  of '  cat's-cradle ' ;  (8)  -snout,  a  large, 
hard  apple  ;  (9)  -stinks,  the  camomile,  Aiithemis  Coliila  ; 
(10) -sure, quite  certain  ;  (11) -trot,  a  '  shogging 'gait;  {12) 
■winkle,  the  shell-fish.  Purpura  lapillus. 

(i)  Not.  You'll  fancy  him,  Ben,  being  a  dog-dormer  yourself. 
A  well-bred  black  retriever,  Prior  Forest Flk.  (1901)  248.  (2)  Or.I. 
Dennison  Orcadian  Sketches  (ed.  1904I  3.  (3)  Cum.*  (4,  a)  Mnn. 
(P.W.J.)  (i)  Cum.*  (5)  m.Yks.'  ,s.v.  Padding-can).  (61  Snr. 
A  dog-mouse,  as  the  rustics  c.iU  it.— the  large-headed,  short-tailed 
lield-vole  or  grass-mouse,  which  is  as  large  as  a  half-grown  rat. 
Son  of  Marshes  On  Sui.  Hills  (189O  186.  (7)  Cum.<  (s.v.  C.at- 
saddle\  (8.  91  Lakel.*  (10)  Abd.  We're  no  jist  dogsurc  o'  that, 
M.^CDONALD  £>OHrt/  Giant  (1883)  vi.     1 1 1)  Lakel. =    (12)  Sc.  '  A.W.) 

2.  Phr.  (i)  the  ivhile  dog  biles  one,  one  is  lazy  ;  see  'White, 
adj.  1  (17) ;  (2)  toget  the  dog  on  one,  to  have  a  fit  of  laziness; 
(31  —  to  hold,  to  be  made  a  scapegoat. 

(i)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (2)  n.Cy.  B.K.)  (3)  They  war  o  yan  as 
bad  as  anudder,  but  he  gat  fdog  ta  hod,  ib. 

3.  Weaver's  work  which   is  not  finished  in  time  for 
I  pay-day.    s.Lan.'        4.  v.  To  watch. 

Lan.  Like  him  [an  opponent]  he  began,  in  Lancashire  phrase, 
'  to  dog  for  the  first  grip,'  Westall  Old  Factory  (1885)  xvii. 
5.  With  up  :  to  pull  the  ears  ;  to  wrangle. 
Abd.  I  never  saw  the  teacher  lose  his  temper,  although  I  have 
often  seen  a  big  scholar  '  dog  up '  on  the  floor  with  him,  W.  Wat- 
son Aiild  Lang  Syne  (1903)  26.     Dur.  (I.W.) 

DOGGED,  adv.    Som.  (W.F.R.) 

DOGGER,  V.  Cum.*  Also  in  form  dog.  To  beggar, 
make  bankrupt;  used  chiefly  in  reference  to  games  at 
marbles,     i.q.  Doggered, />^ 

DOGGIE-HILLAG,  sb.  Cai.'  A  small  hillock  with 
long  grass. 

tDOGLOGARUM,  sb.  Hrf.*  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.!    Nonsense. 

DOILT,  sA.   Sh.I.    A  fooHsh  man.    i.q.  BoileA.  ppl.  adj 

Ddo  needna  be  blatc  fir  mc,  a  aukl  married  doilt,  Sh.  jXews  (Sept. 
7,  igoiX 

DOING, /r/>.  Cai.'  In  phr.  let  it  be  doing,  let  matters 
proceed  as  hitherto. 

DOITCH,  I'.  w.Yks.  (H.G.)  A  bowling  term:  to 
measure  between  bowl  and  bowl.  Hence  Doitchers,  sb. 
?  the  measurement  between  bowl  and  bowl. 

DOITED,  ppl.  adj     Lakel.*    i.q.  Doit,  v.  1  (i). 

DOLDER,  sb.    Cum.*    A  confused  state. 

DOLDIE,  s6.    Abd.    A  big,  fat,  clumsy  person.    (G.W.) 

DOLDRUM,  sb.  2.     War.^ 

DOLE,  sb.*  and  v.*  Cum.  Lan.  War.  Also  in  forms 
dale  Cum. ;  deal  Cum.*  1.  sb.  A  distribution  of  alms, 
&c.  to  the  poor.  War.'  2.  A  penny  given  to  every 
child  or  poor  person  who  went  to  a  house  where  there 
was  a  funeral.  s.Lan.'  3.  A  field  near  the  house; 
a  croft.  Cum.*  4.  Comb.  ( i)  Dole-days,  the  days  of  the 
cotton  famine.  s.Lan.' ;  (2)  land,  land  held  in  denned  but 
unfenced  parcels  in  an  open  field,  with  the  ownership 
changing  annually  in  succession.  Cum.*;  (3)  -'s-man, 
*  N 
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the  ouner  of  a  'dole.'  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  5.  v.  To  dis- 
tribute.    s.Lan.',  War.^ 

DOLE,  xb.^    Ken.     An  old  decayed  tree. 

A  tree  of  the  kind  called  in  Kentish  idiom  a  dole,  an  old  sad 
thing,  looking  in  this  fresh  green  place  as  if  like  Good^'  Blake  it  had 
come  into  the  wood  to  gather  sticks.  Keeling  Return  to  Nature 
(1897)  viii. 

DOLE,  V?  4.     Suf. 

That  due  us  good  to  dole  about  it,  FisoN  Merry  Suf.  (1899)  54. 

DOLEFULBELLS-OF  SORROW,  sb.  Oxf.  The 
snake's-head  fritillary,  Fritillaria  Meleagris.  (L.S.)  See 
Dole,  sb?- 1  (3). 

JDOLENT,  ad].  Hrf.^  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   Sharp,  clever. 

A  farmer  praising  his  dog  said  that  he  was  '  uncommon  dolent.' 

tDOLFISH,  sb.    vv.Sc.     A  dog-fish  or  small  shark. 

Arg.  They  caught  at  one  setting  of  200  or  300  hooks  from  30  to 
80  cod  and  ling,  besides  a  variety  of  scate,  eels,  dol  fish,  &c..  Statist. 
Ace.  X.  407.  [Supposed  to  be  an  erratum  for  dog-fish,  the  name 
given  to  the  small  sharks   along   the  western  coast   of  Scotland 

(JAM.V] 

DOLLAR,  sb?    Abd.    A  boy's  marble.    (G.W.) 

DOLLOP,  s6.  5.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

DOLL-PIG,  sb.    Som.  (J.W.B.)     i.q.  Doll,  s6.« 

JDOM,  sb.  Wil.'  A  door-case.  [Probably  a  mistake 
for  '  dorn.'] 

DOMINO,  sb.  1.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

JDOMMIN,  sb.  Dev.  Also  in  form  dummon.  A 
woman  ;  prob.  a  contraction  of  old  woman.' 

Dev.^  e.Dev.  Varmer  Jan  her  had  tu  wife  A  dummon  as  plagued 
un  out  of  his  life,  Jane  Lordship  (1897)  13. 

DON,sA.^   se.Lin.    A  small,  empty  snail-shell.    (J.T.B.) 

DONALD,  sb.  Per.  The  last  small  stack  brought 
from  the  field  to  the  corn-yard.     (G.W.) 

JDONATE,  V.  Hrf.*  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   To  give  as  a  legacy. 

They  don't  think  him  '11  get  over  it  this  time.  I  wish  as  him  'ud 
donate  us  sumthing. 

DONCASTERCHERRIES,  s*.  w.Yks.  A  game;  see 
below. 

One  boy  kneels,  holding  a  long  rope,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
held  by  another  boy  ;  the  other  players  stand  round  about  with 
handkerchiefs  in  hands,  knotted.  The  one  who  holds  the  rope-end 
and  standing  cries  out — 'Doncaster  cherries,  ripe  andsound, Touch 
'em  or  taste  'em — Down  you  dogs  ! '  Gomme  Goh/^  (1894)  I.  98-9. 

JDONDER,  a(/z^.     Irel.    Yonder.    (D.P.M.) 

DONE,  pp.  and  ppl.  adj.  Yks.  Lan.  1.  pp.  In  phr. 
(i)  done  and  better  done,  completely  finished.  n.Yks. 
(I.W.) ;  (2)  —  o'er,  overcome,  exhausted.  s.Lan.' ;  (3) 
—  to,  attended  to,  waited  upon,  ib.;  (4)  what  can  be  done, 
as  much  as  possible.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  2.  ppl.  adj.  In 
conip.  Done-job,  a  settled  affair.    s.Lan.' 

DONK,  V.    w.Yks.  (A.C.) 

DONNERY,  5*.  Dmf.  A  clothes'  moth.  Wallace 
Schoolniasler  (1899)  347. 

DONNICAN,  see  Dunnekin. 

:D0NNY,  adj.^     Hrt.     ?  Poor,  unproductive. 

Heath,  donny,  and  other  common  grounds,  Ellis  Mod.  Hush. 
(1750)  III.  i.  164. 

DONNY,  adj.'^  Wmh.  Bullock  Jr.  Pastorals  (1901) 
149.     i.q.  Dawny. 

tDONSE,  s6.     N.I.'    The  devil. 

DOO,  see  Thou. 

DOODLE,  V.'  1.    Yks.,  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

HOOHY,  sb.    w.Yks.  A  foolish,  silly  person.  Cf.dowdy. 

What  hes  yon  silly  doody  agate?  (S.P.U.) 

DOOL-HILL,  sb.  ?  Obs.  Gall.  Also  in  form  doon-. 
A  hill  formerly  occupied  by  a  castle  or  place  of  refuge. 

I  I'ho  name]  is  never  given  to  hills  whereon  are  remains  of 
Roman  camps,  Mactaggart  ZTogW.  (1824"). 

DOOMSHAW,  sb.     Dev.     ?  A  spectacle. 

What  for  do  'e  want  to  make  a  doomshaw  of  yourself — vvearin' 
two  rosettes,  like  a  Merry  Andrew  ?  Piiillpotts  Sous  of  Moriiiiie 
(1900    187.  •'  •^ 

DOON-HILL,  DOONIE,  see  Dool-hill,  Dunnie. 
DOOR,  sb.    Var.  dial,  uses  in  So.  Irel.  and  Eng     Also 
in  form  deaur  Yks.        1,  In  comb,  (i)   Door-board,  the 


panel  of  a  door ;  (2)  -creek,  the  hinge  of  a  door  ;  (3)  -head, 
the  lintel  of  a  door;  (4)  sill,  the  threshold  ;  (5)  -sporre, 
a  wooden  bar  which  fastens  the  door  ;  (6)  -stead  high, 
a  one-storied  building  ;  a  new  building  that  has  risen  as 
far  as  the  height  of  the  doorway  ;  (7)  -stoop,  a  doorpost. 

Ill  Lnk.  Dinna  dae  the  door-boards  wrang,  Murdoch  Doric 
Lyre  (,1873)  44.  (2,  3)  n.Yks.  fl.W.)  {4)  Abd.  Macdonald  A/ec 
Forties  (1865)  I.  xxii.  (51  Yks.  (K.'i  (6)  n.Cy.  It  was  nobbut  a 
door-steed-hee  mack  ov  a  spot  (B.K.).  w.Yks.  (il>.)  (7)  Arg. 
They  came  out  and  stood  hand  in  hand  on  the  door-stoop,  Munro 
/.  Sp/eudid  {iSge)  188. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  give  the  door,  or  the  outside  of  the  door,  to 
turn  out  of  doors  ;  to  bid  begone  ;  (2)  to  put  to  the  door,  to 
turn  out,  disown  ;  (3)  to  the  door,  to  the  utmost,  completely. 

(l)  Don.  They'd  be  afther  givin'  him  the  outside  of  the  dure 
while  he'dbesayin'  '  thrapsticks,'  '  Mac'  Road  to  Donegal  (srded.) 
212.     I.Ma.  Rydings  Tnfc    1895145.     '2,  3^1  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

DOOSE,  adj.     Cum."    i.q.  Dowse,  adj.  2. 

DOPE,  sb.    Cum.    A  slow,  lazy  girl.    (E.W.P.) 

DORMED,  ppl.  adj.  Wil.  Used  as  an  expletive. 
Tennant  Vill.  Notes  (1900)  119, 

tDORRAN,  nrt>'.    Obs.    Der."    Empty. 

DORRITY,  sb.    Sc.    Meaning  unknown. 

An  idle  dancing  dorrity  like  that,  Ferrier  Z)f .«//»)'  (1831)  II.  vii. 

DOSHIE,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  little  person  neatly  dressed. 
Stewart  Tales  (1892)  245.    See  Doss,  v.^  4  (i). 

DOSS  AN,  si.    Sc.    Also  written  dosan.    The  fore  lock. 

Inv.  Applied  usually  to  horses,  and  in  derision  to  girls  or  boj'S 
(H.E.F.).  w.Sc.  In  the  act  of  touching  his  towzy  dosan,  by  way 
of  reverence,  Macdonalv  Settlement  (1869)  113,  ed.  1877. 

DOSSENT,  ad/.    w.Dur.'     Foolish'. 

tDOSSYDOSS,  sb.    Cor.8    A  dog-cart. 

Used  in  my  hearing  by  a  carriage  dealer,  who  might  have  seen 
it  in  a  catalogue,  but  could  not  say  more  than  that  he  had  always 
heard  the  word. 

[Fr.  dos  a  dos,  back  to  back,  as  opposed  to  riding  vis 
a  vis.] 

DOT,  sb.  Cum.  Yks.  L  A  kind  of  cricket ;  see 
below;  also  the  bit  of  wood  used  in  the  game. 

w.Yks.  Another  game  was  called  'dot' ;  a  kind  of  cricket  with 
a  short  bit  of  cylindric  wood  (without  points)  about  four  to  five 
inches  long,  used  in  place  of  a  ball.  Two  sticks,  after  the  style  of 
besom  shafts,  were  used  instead  of  bats,  and  a  piece  of  flagstone  in 
lieu  of  wickets.  The  bit  of  wood  or  '  dot '  was  always  thrown 
from  wicket  to  wicket,  never  bowled  (C.C). 
2.  Phr.  to  go  off"  one's  dot,  to  lose  one's  senses.  Cum. 
(E.W.P.) 

DOTTED- YARKER, 56.    w.Yks.    Spice-cake.    (B.K.) 

DOTTLE,  -si.i     Ayr.    The  core  of  a  boil.     (F.J.C.) 

DOTTLED,  ppl.  adj.  Suf.  Silly,  confused,  weak  in 
intellect.     Fisoti  Merry  Suf.  (i8gg)  40.     See  Dottle,  si.' 3. 

DOTTLEY,  sb.     Cum."    A  clay  marble,  rough-burnt. 

DOUBLE,  adj.  and  sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 
Also  written  dubbleLakel."  1.  ad/.  In  co»;6.  (i)  Double- 
breasted,  of  a  word  :  long,  hard  to  understand  ;  (2)  -cun- 
ning, crafty,  over-reaching  ;  (3)  -decker,  see  below  ;  (4) 
■hatch,  a  hay-making  term  ;  see  below  ;  (5)  -noddin,  see 
(3);  (6)  -whale,  marsh  left  uncut  for  two  years. 

(i)  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  312,  ed.  1876.  (2)  Hmp. 
(H.R.)  (3)  Cum.*  A  pastry  cake  baked  in  the  oven,  having 
a  layer  of  currants  inside  it.  (4)  Wit.'  (s.  v.  Hay-making)  Grass 
.  .  .  raked  up  into  lines  called  hatches,  which  may  be  either 
single  hatch  or  double  hatch.  (s'lCum."  (6)  e.  An.' (s.  v.  Whale). 
2.  sb.   A  baby's  body  napkin.     Lakel.'^ 

DOUBLE-CLED,  see  Cleed. 

JDOUBLE-LIFTS,  sb.  pi.    Lin.    Meaning  unknown. 

The  system  of  double-lifts  was  introduced.  Miller  &  Skertchly 
feu/and  (1878')  vi. 

DOUBLING,  prp.  and  vbl.  sb.  Dev.  A  cider-making 
term  ;  see  below. 

We  be  doubling  now.  This  mock's  been  through  the  press 
once,  and  we  take  the  first  squott  and  the  second  squott  to- 
gether in  doubling.  .  .  A  squott  be  a  prassful  of  the  mock  straight, 
from  the  mill  ;  but  after  it  has  been  squeezed  once  it  do  fill  a 
smaller  compass,  and  two  squotts  go  to  a  doubling,  Phillpotts 
Good  Red  Ea lib  (1901"]  187. 

DOUBY,  adj     Sus.     Stumpy.     See  Dub,  v."  2  (i). 

A  douby  little  tree.    These  necdlcsare  short  and  douby  (S.P.H.). 
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DOUCH,  sb.     Sh.I.     In  phr.  in  one's  day  of  dotich,  in 

the  prime  of  one's  life.     Stewart  Tales  {1892)  11. 

tDOUCH,  rt(^'.  vv.Yks.*  Dainty  of  appetite,  particular. 
[Misprint  for  donsb,  q.v.] 

DOUGHY,  adj.  Lakel.^  In  form  dooafi.  Easily 
fatigued,  tired,  or  beaten. 

DOUHALL,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  An  easygoing  man  ;  one 
who  has  no  objection  to  being  taken  as  a  fool.    Mac- 

TAGGART  Ellcvcl.  (1824). 

DOUP.SCUD,  adv.  Abd.  With  a  heavy  fall  on  the 
buttocks.     See  Doup. 

Grant  that  in  their  reelin'  fits  Duup-scud  they  winna  fa', 
Walker  Bards  (1887)  598. 

DOUT,  V.  1.    Pern.  ( J.S.O.T.) 

p0UTH,i/».     Per.    Shelter. 

ThLic's  no  much  doulh  in  a  wire  fence  (G.W.) 

DOUTHY,  adj.  Nhb.  Weary;  unwell.  (E.S.)  Cf. 
douth,  «(//'.' 

DOVE-FLOWER,  sb.  Brks.  The  monkshood, /ico;;/- 
ttdii  Napellus. 

Monkshood,  called  by  rustics  dove-flovvcr,  because  '  when  the 
cup  is  pulled  back,  you  can  see  Noah's  dove  as  brought  'un  the  leaf,' 
Haypen  Round  our  Vill.  (igoi)  65. 

DOVEY,  sb.  n.Yks.  Gentleness.  Yks.  VVkly.  Post 
(June  2,  1900). 

DOW,  v.^  Wm.  Cum.  In  phr.  dowiio  cannot,  to 
have  the  power  but  want  the  will  to  do  anything.     (J.Ar.) 

DOWDIE,  ad/.     Bwk.     Fading,  withering. 

The  braekins  hing  their  dowdie  leaves,  Calder  Poems  (1897)  63. 

DOWDLING,/i//.n<^'.  Cum."  Moping,spiritless,  sulky, 
retiring. 

DOWDY,  sb.'^  Hmp.  The  linen  bonnet  worn  by 
women  when  working  in  the  field.    (H.R.)    See  Dowd,  sb. 

DOWEL,  sb.  s.Lan.'  pi.  Pieces  of  iron  rod  attached 
to  clog-soles  to  answer  the  purpose  of  skates. 

+DOWER,  adj.  Cor.  [iS'ot  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   Dismal,  depressed ;  drooping. 

I'cs  no  use,  net  a  mite,  to  sim  desmal  an'  dower,  Daniel  Bride 
o/Scio    1842;  231. 

DOWIN,  sb.  Lakel.  A  small  luncheon  eaten  in  the 
field  ;  a  snack.  Lakel.'^,  Cum."  Hence  Dowin-time,  sb. 
the  time  for  such  a  slight  meal.     Lakel.'^ 

DOWKERING,  vM.  sb.     Chs.    See  below. 

Numbers  ol  scoters,  the  scaup  duck,  dive  over  the  'cockle-scaur,' 
the  beds  of  the  young  of  cockles  :  '  dowkering,'  it  is  termed  about 
there,  Pn/l  Mall.  Mai;.  (Sept.  1901)  137. 

DOWL,  .-.(''.3    s.Wor.     Part  of  the  '  long-plough.' 

i'o  the  hindermostcnd  of  the  throck  the  master-lail  is  fixed  with 
wooden  dowls  (H.K.j. 

Hence  dowlrd  in,  phr.,  see  below. 

The  wrist  is  fastened  to  the  throck  on  the  oft-side,  being  dowled 
in  with  a  wooden  dowl  (lA.). 

DOWL,  t'.'  1.    Cum. 

Still  douiin'  here  aleane,  Rayson  Points  i'i839;  4. 

DOWL,  t;.3  s.Wor.  To  pluck  oft'  feathers.  (H.K.) 
i.q.  Dowl,  sb.^ 

DOWLY,  sb.  Suf.'  (s.v.  Towley).  A  towel,  i.q. 
Dwile,  sb.^ 

DOWN,  adv.,  adj.,  prep,  and  v.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc. 
Irel.  and  Eng.  1.  adv.,  adj.  and  prep.  In  comb,  (i) 
Down-after,  lollowing  downwards;  (2)  -brow,  a  frown; 
(3)  —  by,  down  the  valley;  (4)  -creature,  an  animal ;  (5) 
•drawing,  see  below ;  (6)  -gater,  a  contemptuous  term 
for  an  inhabitant  of  Morccambe ;  (7)  -house,  a  kitchen  ; 
a  back  kitchen ;  (8)  -lay,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  ;  (9) 
•mouthed,  low-spirited  ;  (10)  -spout,  a  perpendicular  pipe 
to  convey  water  from  a  roof  to  a  cistern  ;  (11)  -straight, 
downright ;  (12)  —  street,  the  lower  part  of  a  town  ;  (13) 
—  town,  down  the  village  ;  (14)  •worth,  a  declivity. 

(i)  Sh.I.  In  a  peeric  start  I  maks  hit  out  ta  be  a  man  comin' 
slowly  dooneflcr,  Clakk  A'o»-//«-/h  Gleams  (1898)  103.  (2)  Dnif. 
Despite  the  down  brows  of  his  Lcddy,  Paton  Casttebraes  (1898)  60. 
(3)  Cum.*  (4  s.Lan.'  15)  Sh.I.  During  the  season  the  crew  of 
a  haf  boat  had  llircc  leasts,  viz.,  the  Doon-drawin'  at  Beltane  ; 
the  Johnsnias  al  Midsummer,  .  .  and  the  Foy  at  Lamm.is,  Spence 
Flk-Lore  (1899  188.  ,61  Lan.  Dady  Dispaleh  (June  17,  1902  7. 
(7)n.Cy.  (J.L.  1783;.     Wm.  &  Cum'.'     ^8,  Sb.I.  Da  while  mist  .  . 


wisna  ta  geng  'ithoot  a  doonlay  o*  snaw,  Sli.  News  (Mar.  24,  igoo'i. 
19  Lakel.2  (iO;».Lan.'  ^ii;Cam.*  (,13)  w.Yks.  Banks  frit/?'/. 
llV/i.  (1865)  (s.v.  Up-strcet).  (13)  Oxf.'  (14)  Gall.  Mactacgart 
Eiicycl.  1 1824). 

2.  Phr.  (i)  down  about  house,  thrown  to  the  ground; 
(2)  —  at  mouth,  dejected,  dispirited  ;  (3)  -  in  the  valley, 
(4)  —  in  yondtr  nieadoiv,  a  form   of  kiss-in-the-ring ;   (5) 

—  the  bank,  failing  in  strength,  &c.  ;  (6)  —  the  country, 
Devon  and  Cornwall  ;  (7)  —  the  house,  near  the  door  ;  (8) 

—  upon  it,  see  (2). 

(i  J  I. W.  Gray /?/ii/o<i<?P;/i/lm5  (1898)34.  (a)  Cam.*  (3)  Nhp. 
War.  Nhp.  .V.  (s"  Q.  II.  105,  in  Gomme  Games  1894^  I.  99,  100; 
Sus.  N.(r  Q.  1 1892)  8th  S.  i.  210,  in  Go.mme  ib.  100.  I.W.  Gomme 
ib.  99.  (4)  Abd.,  Per.  Gomme  ib.  1,1898)  II.  417.  Kcb.  di.  416-7. 
Dub.  /4.  417-8.  15)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (6)  w.Som.>  is.  v.  Up-country ^. 
(7)  s.Don.  'Up  the  house'  means  farther  into  the  house  througli 
successive  apartments  from  the  door.  '  Down  the  house '  is  the 
opposite  direction,  Simmon.s  (7/.  (1890)  (s.v.  Up  the  house).  (8) 
Sh.T.  He  saw  that  Aandrew  was  doon  ipun  it  aboot  something, 
Burgess  Sketiius  (and  ed.i  21. 

3.  V.  To  fail ;  to  draw  towards  evening  or  autumn. 
n.Yks.  T'  breckins  put  up  i  May  and  downs  doon  i't  back  pairt 

o  July.     It  downs  towards  neet  (I.W.). 

DOWN-HEAD-CLOCK,  sb.  Gall.  The  dandelion, 
Leonlodun  T/ira.xariiin.     Mactacgart  Encycl.  (1824). 

DOWNSER,  ii.    Cor.    See  below. 

Moor-duellcrs  or  downsers,  a  strange  folk,  living  lonely  lives 
apart,  with  their  own  speech  and  customs,  distinct  from  those  of 
the  miners  to  the  north,  of  the  fishermen  to  the  south  and  west, 
and  of  the  agricultural  dwellers  in  the  fertile  eastern  valleys.  A 
giant  in  stature,  the  downser  inhabits  a  hut  that  would  be  none 
too  large  for  a  pigmy,  Lee  Paul  Carah  (1898)  14. 

DOWNWARD,  adv.  Ken.'^  Of  the  wind :  in  the 
south. 

tDOWZY,  sb.    e.Suf.    A  half-witted  person.     (F.H.) 

DOXY,  sb.  1.     War.* 

DOYLOCH,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  crazy  person.  Mac- 
tacgart Encycl.  (1824). 

tDOYST,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  1.  v.  To  fall  with  a  heavy 
sound;  to  throw  down.  Abd.  (Jam.)  Cf.  dyst.  2.  sb. 
A  sudden  fall ;  the  noise  made  by  falling. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  Shirrefs  Poems  V1790)  Gl. 

DOZE,  f.^  Cai.'  Of  straw,  hay,  wood,  &c. :  to  become 
spoilt  by  fungus  growths. 

OOZZEN,  sb.  Cum.*  A  shapeless  lump.  See  Dozzle, 
sb.  4. 

DRAAG,  sb.  Sh.I.  The  drift  of  a  current.  Spen'ce 
Flk-Lorc  (1899)  120.    Cf  draeg,  v. 

DRABBY-HANDED,  adj.     Glo.     Slow,  tedious. 

I  'ate  that  drabby-handed  business;  it  looks  so  awkid,  Gibbs 
Cotswold  Vill.  (1B98,  232. 

DRACHLED,  ppl.  adj.  Gall.  Mactacgart  Encycl. 
(1824).     i.q.  Draigled,  s.v.  Draggle. 

JDRACKLED,  ppl.  adj.  Nhb.  Draggled,  tired  by 
pursuit.    See  Draggle,  v.  2. 

'  My  faith,  I  heard  ye  weel  eneuch,'  The  drack'led  Fox  replied, 
Proudlock  Borderlaud  Muse  (1896)  318. 

DRAG-BAR,  sb.  Cum.  The  diagonal  bar  fixed  across 
the  horizontal  bars  of  a  gate  to  keep  the  whole  rigid. 
(E.W.P.) 

DRAG-BAT,  sb.  Ken.  A  heavy  two-wheeled  cart 
used  for  carrying  heavy  loads  of  dung,  &c.,  and  so  con- 
structed that  the  cart  can  be  canted  backwards  oft"  the 
shafts  or  rods.     (P.M.) 

DRAGTAE,  sb.    Sc.    A  rake  ;  lit.  a  '  drag  to.' 

Gall.  Mactacgart  Encycl.  1824  26,  cd.  1876.  Kcb.  My  thee- 
banes  like  mill  timmcrs  and  my  fingers  like  dragtaes,  Elder 
Borgue  (1897)  31. 

DRAG-WAYS,  s6. />/.  Suf.  Cart-tracks  or  farm-roads 
between  hedges.     (C.L.F.) 

:DRAIL,  .v*.^  Cum.  Wm.  Land  held  in  defined  but 
unfonced  parcels  in  an  open  field ;  a  share  or  an  allot- 
ment in  a  common  or  enclosed  land. 

Cum.  I.iNioN  Lake  Cy.  1 18641  301.     Cum.,  Wm.  (J.Ar.) 

JDRAINTED,  ppl.  adj.  Wil.'  Of  dirt  :  ingrained. 
[Prub.  a  misprint  fjr  graiiited  (q.v.,  s.v.  Grained).] 
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JDRAITING-FRAME,  sb.    Lan.    Meaning  unknown. 

The  young  women  worked  at  the  diaiting  frames  at  that  time  at 
7s.  6rf.  a  week,  Dy.  A'cics  (Nov.  17,  1881)  2,  col.  5. 

DRAKE,  s/>.^  s.Lan.'  A  thin  flat  stone,  so  thrown 
along  the  surface  of  the  water  as  to  skip  from  point  to 
point.     Also  in  comp.  Drake-stone.     See  Duck,  sb.^ 

DRAKRAIL,  sb.  Cum.  The  diagonal  bar  which  fixed 
across  the  horizontal  bars  of  a  gate  keeps  the  whole  rigid. 
(E.W.P.) 

DRAM,  v}    Cum.  (E.W.P.)    Also  in  form  dram. 

DRAM,  v.^  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  draam.  To  mark 
a  sheep's  ear  with  thread,  &c.,  as  a  means  of  identification. 
See  Dram,  sb.^ 

I  wis  gotten  haud  apo"  da  lamb  an'  draamd  him  wi'  a  rid  treed 
i'  da  right  lug,  S/i.  Ne:i's  (May  20,  1899). 

DRANE,  V.  1.    Suf.  (IVI.B.-E.) 

DRANJEY,  sb.  Cor.  A  '  snicket '  or  narrow  passage 
between  houses.  Cf.  drang.  Cornisli  Teleg.  (Oct.  27, 1904). 

DRASHY,  adj.     w.Cy.     Dirty,  slovenly. 

Spittin  about  the  grate  and  fire  irons.  .  .  I'm  not  goin'  to  allow 
them  drashy  ways  in  my  house,  Conili.  Mag.  (Dec.  1900)  749. 

JDRATCH,  sb.  s.Dev.  Thatch.  Fox  Kiiigsbridge 
(1874). 

DRAUGHT,  s6.^  Yks.  Dor.  Also  in  form  drate  Dor. 
1.  The  act  of  drawing;  a  pull.     n.Yks.  ( I.W.)  2.  pi. 

The  end  of  the  shafts  close  to  a  wagon.  Dor.  (E.C.M.) 
3.  pi.   Weights  for  weighing  stone,  ten  to  the  ton.     ib. 

DRAUX,  V.  se.Lin.  To  win,  succeed,  but  with  a  sus- 
picion of  unfair  means  employed.     Geit.  in  pp.     ( J.T.B.) 

DRA'W,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  War. 
Pem.  Dev.  1.  v.  In  phr.  (i)  */o  draw  a  boat,  to  pull  it  up 
the  beach  above  high  water ;  also  used  Jig. ;  see  below ; 
(2)  —  (he  hand  over,  to  punish,  chastise  ;  (3)  —  off,  to 
photograph  ;  (4)  —  to,  to  approach,  come  near  ;  (5)  —  up 
a  clock,  to  wind  up  a  clock. 

(i)  Cai.'  'His  boat  is  drawn.'  He  will  not  likely  have  anymore 
children.  (2)  Don.  If  I  have  to  dhraw  me  hand  over  him  again, 
he'll  know  what  it's  for,  '  Mac  '  Road  to  Donegal  '^ri  ed.)  5.  (3) 
s.Pem.  (.M.S.C.)     (4,  5)  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

2.  Comp.  (i)  Draw-day,  pay  day  ;  (2)  -home,  an  attraction, 
inducement;  (3)  -pan,  (4)  -plate,  a  metal  'blower'  or 
plate  with  a  handle  put  up  to  the  fire  to  make  it  draw  up  ; 
(5)  -well,  see  below. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  (2j  Dev.  He  always  said  that  a  child  wor  a  draw 
home  to  folks  the  like  o'  hiszulf,  Zack  White  Cottage  (1901)  207. 
v3.  4)  War.  (C.T.O.)  (5)  nw.Lin.  '  Thoo's  as  clever  as  the  Butter- 
wick  man  who  stole  a  draw-well.'  Said  to  any  one  who  has  done 
or  said  a  preposterously  foolish  thing  (E.P.). 

3.  To  pull  out  and  arrange  straw  to  be  used  for  thatching. 
Also  in  phr.  to  dram  Ihack. 

Cum.  E.W.P.)  Midi.  Morris  was  thatching  one  of  the  ricks 
and  I  was  '  drawing  '  the  stubble  and  carrying  it  up  to  him.  Bar- 
tram  People  of  Clapton  (1897)  160.      se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

4.  Phr.  to  draiv  the  hurdles,  to  plait  and  intertwine  thorns 
in  the  hurdles  so  as  to  form  a  shelter  or  'burrow-hurdle.' 
War.'        5.  To  infer,  conclude,  draw  conclusions. 

Sh.I.  As  shunc  as  he  said  dis,  Mr.  Editor,   I  drew  wha  he  wid 
be,  Sh.  News  tjuly  20,  1901;. 
6.  sb.   A  draught,  current  of  air. 

Sh.I.  Doo's  sittin'  i'  da  draw  o'  da  door,  lass,  doo'll  get  dy  deth 
o'  cauld,  .S/(.  Netvs  (June  10,  1899). 

DRA'WERS,  sb.  pi.'  Lin.  Side  lanes.  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  (1855)  35. 

DRAWIL,  sb.  Sh.L  The  keel  or  under  edge  of  a  boat. 
Spenxe  Flk-Lore  (1899)  244. 

DRAWING-PIT,  sb.  w.Yks.  Mining  term  :  the  shaft 
through  which  the  coal  is  raised.     (S.J.C.) 

DRAWK,    V.    and   sb.      Sc.  Yks.         1.  v.    To   soak, 
saturate,  esp.  to  soak  lime  and  so  spoil  it.    n.Yks.  (LW.) 
2.  sb.   Damp,  wet  weather.    Cf  drook. 

Kcb.  I  ga"cd  to  Balmaghie  the  day  In  a'  the  drawk  an'  gloom, 
Gatlovirtian  (1902    IV.  189. 

DRAW-MOSS,  sb.  Sc.  The  sheathed  cotton-sedge, 
Eriophdnim  jagiiintiiin. 

Gall.  Draw-moss  budding  on  the  Howes  lill  sheep  arc  fu', 
Galloviclian  ^1901 ,  II.  145.   Dmf.  Wallace  Sdiootniaiter  ,1899;  347. 


DREAL,  V.  se.Lin.  To  win,  with  the  suspicion  that 
there  was  not  fair  play.     (J.T.B.)     Cf.  drill,  i'.^  2. 

DREAN,5i.     Inv.     The  branch  of  a  bramble.    (H.E.F.) 

DREEDLE,  v.  Slg.  To  dwindle,  decay  gradually. 
Cf  driddle,  i'.' 

It's  no  sae  lang  sin'  it  dreedled  cot  o'  existence,  Buchanan 
Poems  (1901)  142. 

DREEN,  sb.  Cum."  The  gratified  note  of  the  cow 
during  milking.     Cf.  drone,  sb.'-  2. 

DREEP,  sb.  Per.  A  term  used  in  the  game  of 
marbles  ;  see  below.    See  Dreep,  v.  9. 

'  Are  you  going  to  play  dreep  or  in  fun  ? '  are  you  to  forfeit  your 
stakes  or  not  ?  (,G.W.) 

DREEP(E,  sb.  and  v.  Lakel.  1.  sb.  A  melancholy 
tone  of  voice.  Lakel.'',  Cum.*  2.  v.  To  speak  slowly. 
Cum.* 

DREET,  V.     Cai.'    i.q.  Drite,  v.''- 

DREGG-SALT,  sb.  Sh.I.  Refuse  salt.  Sh.  News 
(Aug.  12,  1899). 

DREM,  see  Dram,  t/.> 

DRENG,  v.=  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  dring.  To  pull  or 
draw  together ;  to  pull,  draw,  tug. 

Wc  dring  his  fower  feet  tagedder,  Sli.  Nezcs  (Dec.  22,  1900)  ; 
I  held  da  huiki'  mi  teeth  fil  I  dreng'dat  da  hitches,  rb.  (June  1,  1901). 

DRENTED,  pp.  Sus.  Of  coloured  clothes  in  wash- 
ing :  run.    (S.P.H.)     See  Drent. 

JDRESCHEL,  si.     Dev.     A  thistle.    (W.W.S.) 

DRESS,  V.  s.Lan.'  In  phr.  to  dress  the  knots  off,  to 
scold,  upbraid.    27. 

DRESSED,//.  Cor.  In  phr.  dressed  to  death  like  Sally 
Hatch,  prov.     fK  Morning  News  (Apr.  22,  1902). 

DRESSER-CASE,  s6.     w.Yks.     A  plate-rack.     (J.J.B.) 

JDREW  AT, />/;r.     I. Ma.     Drawn  by,  tightly  stretched. 

Drew  at  the  sun  with  a  strong  sweet  strain,  Brown  Yarns  (_i88i) 
118,  ed.  1889  ;  The  skin  all  drew  at  her,  ib.  Doctor  (1887)  156, 
ed.  1891. 

DRIBS,  sb.  pi.  Midi.  Som.  In  phr.  dribs  and  drabs, 
small  quantities  of  anything,  little  by  little,  in  driblets. 
See  also  Drib,  sb.  3. 

Midi.  They  on'y  let  he  hev'  it  by  dribs  and  draabs,  Bartram 
People  of  Clopton  (1897)  205.  Soiu.  '  How  did  the  complainant 
pay  you  your  wages?'  Witness:  'In  dribs  and  drabs,'  Weston 
Paper  (May  17,  1879);  (W.F.R.) 

DRIDDLE,  v}  1.    n.Yks.  (I.W.)    Also  in  form  dreadle. 

DRIFT,  sb?- 12.  War.  Wor.  GIo.  Evesham  Jrn.  (Jan. 
9,  1904). 

DRIFT,  sA.'^    Sh.I.     Gait,  carriage,  style  of  walking. 

Behowlds  doo  da  drift  'at's  apon  'cr  ? .  .A  lemonade  bottle  bobbin' 
aboot  atil  a  jap  o"  waiter,  Ollason  Mareel  (1901;  10. 

DRIFTER,  sb.  Sh.I.  Cum.  Cor.  1.  A  fishing-boat 
or  trawler.  Sh.I.  Sh.  News  (June  29,  1901).  2.  A 
fisherman  in  a  drift-boat  (q.  v.).  Cor.  Phillpotts 
Prophets  (iQ^i)  2,1-  See  also  Drift,  si.  5.  3.  One  who 
drives  a  drift  in  a  mine.     See  Drift,  sb.  8. 

Cum.  An  accident  .  .  .  resulted  in  the  death  of  a  stone  drifter, 
W.  Cum.  Times  (July  4,  1903)  5;   (E.W.P.) 

DRIG,  sb.     Irel.     A  drink,  '  pull,' '  drop.' 

Wmh.  Take  another  drig  o'  the  tay  an'  stop  your  romancin', 
Bullock  Pastorals  1,1901)  57. 

DRILL,  v.^  1.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

DRILLING,  prp.  I.W.  Dripping,  soaking  wet.  Cf 
dreening,  s.  v.  Dreen,  v. 

They  be  all  a-drillen  with  wet.  Gray  Ribstone Pippins  (1898)  33. 

tDRINEN  DO,  phr.    Dor.    Meaning  unknown. 

Ah,  Thomas,  wish  I  wer  lik  you,  To  always  miake  sich  drinen 
do.  Eclogue  (,1862)  4. 

JDRINE-VOLD,  adj.  Wxf '  In  phr.  to  be  drine-vold,  to 
fall  into  a  dry  furrow  or  trench. 

DRINGLY,  adj.  Suf  Of  the  weather  :  rainy,  wet, 
damp.     (C.L.F.)    Cf  dringling. 

DRING-TAIL,  si.  Sh.I.  A  '  haaf '  name  for  the  cat. 
jAKOBStN  Dial.  (1897)  27. 

DRINK,  j'.=  Abd.  To  shrink,  draw  together,  become 
shorter. 

The  d.iy's  dnnkm'  in  a  gwced  bit,  Abil.  Wily,  ficc  Press  i^Scjit. 
12,  1903). 
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DRINKY,  adj.     Yks.  Dor.  Amcr. 

n.Yks.  Hi-  was  a  diinky  man  I.\V.\  Dor.  He  do  seem  to  be 
a  bit  drinky,  Francis  Pastora/s  09°':  -3^-  [Amer.  Cent.  Mag. 
(June  i883>  190.] 

DRIP,  V.  1.    w.Mid.  (W.P.M.) 

:DRIPPLE,  adj.  Obs.  Wor.  Weak ;  rare.  (Hall.) 
Cf.  dripplinK. 

DRIPPLING, /i;>/.  rtf^;    n.Yks."    Weak,  small. 

DRISHEL,  sb.    Dev.    A  thrush.    CI",  drish. 

A  yeoman  remarked  to  a  friend  who,  lie  considered,  bad  not 
eaten  sufficient,  'That  isn't  enough  to  keep  a  drishel,'  Reports 
Proviiic.  (Aug.  1902)  No.  18. 

JDRISTER,  sb.  w.Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   A  daughter.     (Hall.) 

DRITE,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  drink ;  a  mouthful  of  liquid, 
esp.  a  stinted,  small  allowance  of  drink.     (B.K.) 

DRIVE,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  Pem.  1.  v. 
In  phr.  (i)  to  drive  a  noise,  to  make  an  uproar  or  noise  ; 
(2)  —  a  riff,  see  below  ;  (3)  —  011/,  to  cart  out. 

(1)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (2;  Gall.  A  person  is  said  to  be  able  to  drive 
a  rig  when  able  to  reap  as  well  as  other  reapers,  and  as  fast, 
Mactacgart  Eiicycl.  (1834'!.  (3")  s.Pem.  Muck's  all  druv  out. 
I  have  a  druv  out  the  muck  (M.S.C). 

2.  To  be  pushed  or  pressed  for  time  ;    to  be  driven  to 
extremities,  needy.     Gen.  m  pp.    s.Lan.',  s.Pem.  (M.S.C.) 

3.  To  float  ashore ;  to  wash  up  by  the  tide. 

Sh.I.  Der  as  mony  o'  da  knappilds  'at  drave  twa  year  frae  syne, 
lyin'  apo'  da  butt  laaft,  Sit.  A'ews  (July  16,  1898). 

4.  sb.    A  trap,  carriage.    Ant.  (S.A.B.)        5.  A  heavy 
blow. 

Gall.  He  gied  him  aye  the  ither  drive  wi'  his  nievc,  Crockett 
Stati(tnt-d  Bearer  (1898)  294. 

DRIVER,  sb.  Peb.  A  curling  term :  a  stone  very 
strongly  thrown  ;  the  '  skip'  or  captain  of  a  curling  rink. 

Lampand  Lowrie,  frae  the  loan,  Gart  baith  [stones],  wi's  driver, 
flee  Twa  ells  away,  Lintoiitt  Green  (1817')  39. 

DRIVING-GATE,  sb.  s.Lan.»  Written  droivin'-.  A 
road  on  a  farm  used  for  carting  produce  or  for  driving 
cattle  to  and  from  pasture. 

DRIVLIN'-BIB,  si.     Pem.    An  infant's  bib.    (J.S.O.T.) 

DRIZZEN,  sb.  Abd.  A  low  plaintive  sound  made  by 
a  cow  when  wanting  food.     See  Drizzen,  v. 

I  heard  a  cow  give  what  we  call  a  •  drizzen,'  after  risin',  Abd. 
Wkly.  Free  Press  (Mar.  19,  1904). 

JDROB,  v.*  Som.  To  rob.  Jennings  Dial.  IV.  Eng. 
(1869)  Gl. 

DRODGE,  54."  Sus.  Also  in  form  drogy.  A  squirrel's 
nest.    iS.P.H.)     See  Drug,  s6.« 

DROITIE,  .s/).     Sh.I.    A  pipe, 'cutty.' 

He  took  carefully  from  his  pocket  an  old  clay  pipe,  named 
locally  a  '  droitie,'  Burgess  Lowra  Bigtan  (1896)  57  ;  Ollason 
Mareel  (1901)  79. 

DROKE,  sb.  Dor.  In  phr.  la  drive  a  drake,  to  make 
a  groove  in  soft  stone.     (E.C.M.)     See  Droke. 

DROP,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Wor.  Also  in  form 
drap  Sh.I.  Cai.'  1.  v.  In  phr.  (i)  to  drop  glasses,  an 
old  Halloween  custom ;  see  below ;  (2)  —  sutnmai  on 
a  person,  to  beat,  thrash  ;  (3)  —  in  with,  to  meet  by  chance, 
come  across. 

(i)  Sh.I.  This  was  performed  by  dropping  a  small  portion  of  the 
white  of  an  egg  into  a  glass  of  water.  "The  forms  assumed  prog- 
nosticated the  future  in  matters  of  love,  fortune,  and  death,  Spence 
Flk-Lore  (1899)  190.  (3)  Wor.  (R.M.E.)  (3)  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
2.  sb.  Phr.  lo  have  a  drop,  said  of  a  house  with  a  leaky 
roof  Cai.'  3.  A  surprise,  esp.  in  phr.  a  proper  drop. 
Nhb.  (R.O.H.) 

DROPETTY,  S6.    Cum.«    The  game  of '  knur  and  spell.' 

DROPPER,  si.  Inv.  A  sudden  disappointment;  a 'sell.' 
(H.E.F.)    Cfdreep,  s&* 

DRORIE,  sb.     Sh.I.     Blood. 

To  cross  witches  above  the  breath,  i.  e.  on  the  forehead,  so  as  to 
draw  their  drOrie  (^blood  1  with  a  steel  noraleg,  deprived  them  of 
their  power  to  hurl,  SptNCE  Flk-Lore  (1899;  123. 

tDROUL,  sb.  Slk.  In  phr.  dust  and  droiil,  ?  dust  and 
ashes,  fig.  of  no  account. 

She  deems  the  birds  on  bush  .ind  tree  As  nothing  but  dust  and 
droul  to  mc,  Houg  Poems  ^cd.  1865)  343. 


DROUTH,  sb.  Frf.,  e.Per.  Drying  weather,  used  with 
reference  to  the  drying  of  wet  clothes,  &c.     (W.A.C.) 

DROV,  I/.  I, Ma.  In  phr.  rfroy  (/.'  drop  it !  say  no  more 
about  it.     Bkow.n  Doctor  (i?&-])  36. 

DROW,  aA*   Sc.  A  very  small  quantity  of  fluid,  a  drop. 

Sc.  My  folk,  they  sal  drink,  bot  ye'se  no  hac  a  drow,  VVaddell 
Isaiah  (1879    l.\v.  13.     Gall.  Mactacgart  fjiyc/.    1824  . 

DROW,  :■.*  Pem.  Dev.  In  phr.  (i)  lo  drow  over,  of 
a  doctor :  to  give  up  all  hope  of  recovery  from  an  illness, 
&c.  ;  (2)  —  over  the  pulpit,  to  give  out  the  banns  of 
matrimony. 

(i)  Dev.  There's  Mary  Anne  Wort  now  ;  they  tuU  me  the  doctor 
drawed  her  over  this  marning,  Zack  On  Trial  ^1899)  228.  (a) 
Pern.  (J.S.O.T.) 

DROWN,  V.  Lnk.  Used  in  expletives  or  imprecations, 
or  as  a  strong  appeal ;  see  below. 

Ye  silly  dog,  an  he  be  drown'd  to  you,  how  cou'd  ye  confess  sae 
muckle,  Graham  Writings  (1883^  II.  22;  Clap  her  cheeks  and 
straik  her  paps,  but  for  your  drowning  gang  nae  farther,  lA.  52. 

DROWZLED,  pp.  s.Wor.  Wet,  soaked,  saturated. 
(H.K.) 

+DROY,  V.  Lan.  To  wipe,  clean.  (Hall.)  [?  Pronunc. 
of  to  dry.] 

DRUBBLY,  V.    Som.    To  throb.    (W.F.R.) 

DRUCK.j'.  Som.  To  press,  push  as  in  a  crowd.  (W.F.R.) 

:DRUCKY,  «(//    s.Nhb.     Muddy. 

A  man  mending  a  drain  who  asked  me  when  I  went  to  the  drain- 
mouth,  '  Is't  cummin  drucky?'  fJ.Ar.) 

tDRUG,  ad/.''  Gall.  Of  ice :  rough,  moist,  not  suitable 
for  curling.    (A.W.) 

DRUGGED  UP,  phr.    Cor.^    See  below. 

A  cairiagc-wheel  is  drugged  up  when  it  is  stopped  from  going 
round  by  mud  just  as  if  the  drag  were  on. 

DRUM,  V.  w.Yks.  To  turn  horse-shoes  at  the  anvil. 
(B.K.)     Hence  Drummer,  sb.  a  blacksmith's  striker,     (ib.) 

DRUMB,  V.  Sh.I.  In  phr.  to  dnonb  two  three  words 
out  of  one,  to  speak  a  few  words  in  a  low,  drumming  way. 
Jakobsen  Dial.  ( 1897)  41. 

DRUMMER,  sb.  Cum.*  The  wall  brown  butterfly, 
Papilio  }nai;acra. 

DRUMMY,  sb.  Lin.  A  rough  fen  pasture  which  has 
become  hillocky  and  uneven;  dry  and  'fuzzy'  fenland. 
(JH.) 

DRUMMY,  ad).'^  Cum.  Mining  term  :  giving  out  a 
hollow  sound  when  tapped. 

Ihc  roof  had  gone  rather  drummy,  W.  Cum,  Times  i^May  23, 
1903)- 

DRUM-PART,  sb.  se.Lin.  The  threshing  machine  as 
distinguished  from  the  engine.     (J.T.B.) 

'DRUMS,  sb.  pi.  Gall.  Curved  wet  lands.  Mactagc.art 
Encycl.  (1824.)  Cf.  drum,  sb?  Hence  Drummyland,  sfi. 
wet  land  of  gentle  curves  and  of  cold  till  bottom,     ib. 

DRUMSET,  m/y.  Sh.I.  Sulky.  Jakobsen  L>/(?/.  (1897) 
38.    Cf.  troinshket. 

DRUND,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  moaning  sound  made  by  a  cow. 
Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  164. 

DRUNK,  adj.  Yks.  Not.  I.  In  phr.  (1)  drunk  as 
a  fiddler,  (2)  —  as  muck,  very  dnmk,  intoxicated.  n.Yks. 
(LW.)        2.  Tired  of  work,  having  had  enough. 

s.Not.  I'm  drunk  o'  this  .-iny  time  ;  it's  hard  work  J.P.K.). 

3.  Dazed,  stunned,  from  the  eftects  of  a  severe  blow.  ib. 
Cf.  silly,  adj  8. 

DRUNKETTING,  ppl.  adj  Brks.  Drinking,  getting 
drunk  ;  given  to  getting  drunk. 

Thee  girt  drunkettin'  fool,  come  home  with  mc  direckly  minnit, 
Cornh.  Mag.  (Nov.  1901    676  ;  ib.  i^Nov.  1900)  649. 

tDRUNKILY,  adv.     Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

They  swam  bonilie!  Until  they  cam  to  the  other  side.  And 
they  wrang  their  cloathes  right  drunkily,  Scott  Minstrelsy  (1802) 
I.  247,  ed.  1806. 

DRUNT,  V.  Gall.  To  sulk,  take  the  pet  or  huff.  See 
Drunt,  sb. 

It  wad  hae  been  baith  a  sin  and  a  shame  For  ony  ava  to  hae 
druntcd  aliamc,  Mactaggart  Encvcl.    1824    78,  ed.  1876. 

DRUSELING,  s6.  Cor.  A  stupid  person.  IV.  Morning 
News  (Apr.  2a,  1902).    Sec  Droozlin,  adj. 
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:dRUTHER,  sb.  s.Sc.  ?  A  doubt,  misgiving,  dread. 
Cf.  dreddour. 

He  had  a  druther  that  it  wasiia  a  canny  creature,  WiLSON  Talcs 
(18361  IV.  loi. 

DRUTTLE,    sb}    Sh.I.      A    preparation    of  milk  or 

buttermilk  ;  'bland'  (q.v.). 

I'll  .  .  .  kirn  da  tip  o'  milk,  sac  dat  du  gets  a  acr  o  druttle  i"  da 
pig  [jar],  Spence  Flk-Lore  •  1899)  239. 

DRUTTLE,  sb.'  Gall.  A  useless,  good-for-nothing 
person.    Mactaggart  Eitrycl.  (1824).    Cf.  druttle,  v. 

DRY,  adj.  Irel.  Yks.  Suf.  1.  In  comb,  ii)  Dry  letter, 
see  below  ;  (2)  -shod,  an  open  shed  for  cattle  to  shelter 
from  the  rain. 

(0  Ir.  Contained  an  apology  for  being  a  '  dry  letter,'  which  means, 
in  the  language  of  an  emigrant,  one  without  a  remittance.  Barlow 
Shaiiii-ock  I  igoi)  24.      (2I  Suf.  (H.O.H.) 
2.  Crafty,  subtle.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

DRYBALL,  v.     Wm.     See  below. 

A  cruel  and  coarse  prank  played  most  freq.  on  drunken  men  who 
are  asleep.  It  consists  of  clenching  the  fist,  holding  the  thumb  rigid 
and  driving  it  fiercely  against  the  hinder  parts  of  the  person  to  be 
punished.  '  Auld  Gwordie  wad  waken  him,  that  he  wad,  seea  he 
dryballed  him  an'  jamp  his  thum  '  (B.K.). 

DRYILLA-SKOVIE,  sb.  Sh.I.  The  common  otter, 
Miiskla  Intra.  Also  called  Dratsie  (q.v.).  Spence  F//&-Z.orc 
(1899)  121. 

DRYING-IRON,  sb.     s.Lan.'     Written  droighin'-.    A 
long  piece  of  iron  with  a  flat  top,  heated,  and  used  for 
drying  the  warp  on  a  hand-loom,  after  it  has  been  dressed 
with  '  sowe.' 
DRYTLE,  V.    n.Yks.    To  drawl. 
He  drytles  his  wods  oot,  Yks.  Wkly.  Post  (June  2,  1900). 
JDRYTLEY,   adj.     Wm.     Dry ;    parched,   subject   to 
drought.    Also  usedy?^.  of  persons. 

He  wes  raedther  a  drytley  stick  in  his  wae.  Spec.  Dial.  (1880) 
pt.  ii.  3  ;  Used  of  a  soil  that  is  situated  on  a  bad  clay,  or  limestone 
foundation,  and  although  it  may  be  sufficiently  watered  the  herbage 
has  the  effect  of  drying  up  the  nature  of  cattle  grazing  thereon,  and 
causing  the  complaint  amongst  them  known  as  'cripple.'  'It's 
nobbut  a  peur  drytly  spot,  an'  wadn't  feed  a  crow.'  '  It's  nobbut  bin 
what  yan  wad  co'  a  drytley  mak  ov  a  spring.'  Very  rare  (,B.K.). 
n.Wm.  Wc  speak  of  the  weather  as  '  drytley,'  or  of  a  man  as  a 
•  drytley  soart  of  a  chap  '  M.E.N.). 
Hence  Drytlish,  adj.  inclined  to  drought. 
•  It's  a  drytlish,  cauld,  snar  mak  o'  wedder — neea  growin'.'  Very 
rare  iB.K.'. 

DUB,  sb.^    Cum.^  s.Lan.'    A  heavy  blow ;  a  thump. 
DUB,  v.^     n.Yks.*    To  lower  the  dignity  ;  to  put  down. 
DUBBACK.  sb.    Inv.    A  game  of  marbles  in  which  the 
'  booler '  is  forcibly  thrown  at  the  others.    Highland  News 
(Mar.  27,  1897)  9,  col.  2. 

DUBBER,s6.    Dor.    A  rough  stone  dressed  to  uniform 
thickness.    (E.C.M.) 
DUBBING,  iA.'    n.Yks.*    A  thrashing. 
DUBBING,  sb.'^    Dor.    A  hammer  for  dressing  stone. 
(E.C.M.) 

DUBBING-SHEARS,  sb.  pi.    s.Lan.'    Shears  for  clip- 
ping hedges.     See  Dub,  v.'^ 
BUBBLE,  sb.    Gall.    Mud,  dirt,  &c. 

Pray  walk  in,  Sir.  .  .  If  for  dubble  ye  can  win,  Sir,  Kerr  Maggie 
0'  the  Moss  (1891}  74. 
DUBLET,  sb.  War."  A  small  quantity. 
DUCK,  5i.'  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Eng.  Also  in  form  dyeuk 
Nhb.'  1.  In  to;«/'.  (i)  Duck-and-muffin,  a  saveloy  eaten 
with  a  muffin ;  (2)  -apple,  a  Halloween  game ;  (3)  -bill, 
a  piece  attached  to  a  power-loom  in  connexion  with  the 
loose  reed-motion  ;  (4)  -dance,  a  children's  singing  game  ; 
see  below;  (5)  -foot-lharrow,  a  kind  of  harrow,  see  below; 
(6)  -hole,  a  duck-pond  ;  (7)  -legged,  bow-legged  ;  (8) 
-'s-meat,  hardened  mucus  in  the  corners  of  the  eyes ; 
(9)  -neb  picker,  an  instrument  for  picking  turnips ;  (10) 
■walnut,  a  walnut  with  a  somewhat  pointed  end. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  1^2)  It  consisted  of  endeavouring  to  take  up  with  the 
teeth  an  apple  which  was  floating  on  the  surface  of  water  in  a  large 
pail,  ib.  (3)  Lan.  (O.S.H.)  (4)  Nhp.  A  number  of  httlc  girls 
join  hands  and  form  a  ring.  They  all  jump  round  and  sing  the 
verses.     The  game  ends  by  the  girls  following  one  of  their  number 


in  a  string  all  quacking  like  ducks,  Gomme  Games  (1894)  I.  113 -4. 
(5)  se.Lin.  With  long  heavy  tines  or  claws  (J.T.B.\  Wor.  The 
duck-foot  harrow  has  tines,  bent  forward  at  the  end  in  a  shape 
somewhat  resembling  a  duck's  foot,  but  more  pointed.  The 
ordinary  harrow  has  straight  and  pointed  tines.  The  scuffle  has 
also  duck-foot  endings  to  its  tines,  but  the  term  duck-foot  is 
apparently  applied  to  the  form  of  harrow  which  is,  in  effect, 
a  light  scuffle,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  scuffle  which  has  longer 
tines  and  is  used  for  heavier  work  than  the  duck-foot  (E..S.).  (6) 
s.Lan.i  (7)  War."  To  think  the  little  dook-legged  man  outwalked 
me.  (.8 1  s.Wor.  Why  dooesn't  thee  get  thot  duck's-meat  out  o'  yur 
heyes !  (,H.K.)  (9)  Nhb.'  A  third  form  of  picker  is  used  for 
lifting  out  the  shells  of  turnips  which  have  been  eaten  hollow  below 
the  surface  by  sheep  ;  it  has  a  point  at  nearly  a  right  angle  from 
the  shank,  and  is  called  a  '  dyeuk-neb '  picker  (s.v.  Picker).  (lo) 
Wor.  It  was  the  only  duck  walnut  tree  in  or  around  Evesham, 
Evesha>ii  Jni.  (^Oct.  20,  1900). 

2.  Phr.  lofeel  like  a  duck  in  a  stocking,  to  feel  out  of  place. 
Won  (H.K.) 

DUCK,  sb.''    Lakel.'^    A  small  loaf. 

DUCKER,  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  1.  A  lad  who  drops 
his  head  when  fighting.     See  Duck,  v. 

w.Yks.  He's  a  regular  ducker  iv  he  feights,  Ylis.  IVkly.  Fast 
(^June  2,  1900  . 

2.  The  water-ouzel,  0';/f/«s  a^Hrt/Zcws.  Cum.*  3.  The 
cormorant,  P/ialacrocora.vcarbo.  Gall.  Mactaccart  Eurycl. 
(1824). 

DUCKERY,  si.    se.Lan.     Duckweed.    (J.T.B.) 

JDUCKET,  sb.'  Yks.  A  cock  which  runs  about  the 
cock-pit. 

w.Yks.  (G.R.) ;  Leeds  Merc.  Siipfil.  (July  11,  1896). 

[Cp.  obs.  E.  ducker,  a  fighting-cock  that  ducks  its  head. 
A  ducker  is  such  a  kind  of  cock  as  in  his  fighting  will  run 
about  the  clod  almost  at  every  blow  he  gives.  Holme 
Armory  (1688)  252.] 

DUCK-HAVVER,  sb.  Cum."  The  soft  brome-grass, 
Broimis  mollis. 

DUCKY,  .s6.   Shr.  The  smallest  pig  of  a  litter.   (J.W.B.) 

DUCK-YOUR-HEAD,  sb.     Per.     A  boys'  game. 

Up  cam'  the  boys  rinnin'  an'  cairried  him  aff  tae  play  '  Dook- 
yir-heid!'  Aitken  Enochrlliu  (1901)  28. 

JDUD,  sb.    Ayr.    See  below. 

When  he  sees  the  maukin's  fud,  He  gies  his  frien'  a  liearty  thud, 
And  cries  'halloo'— The  limmer's  aff — no;  see  the  dud;  She's 
worried  noo,  White  Jottings  (18791  224. 

DU-DA'WDLE,  i-6.  Nrf.  An  idle,  untidy  woman.  (B.H.) 

JDUDDED,  ppl.  adj.  n.Dev.  Draggle  tailed.  Grose 
(1790)  s.v.  Dugged.     A  misprint  for  duddled,  q.v. 

DUDDINGSTON-DINNER,  sb.  Ayr.  A  sheep's-head 
and  haggis.    Ainslie  Land  0} Burns  (ed.  1892)  116. 

DUDDLY,  adj.     n.Yks.     Foul,  muddy. 

Throw  out  this  duddly  watter  i  I.W.). 

+DUDERON,  s6.  Sc.  Also  written  dudderon.  A  person 
in  rags  ;  a  slut ;  a  lazy  person  ;  also  used  attrib. 

Sc.  A  morning-sleep  is  worth  a  foldful  of  sheep  to  a  huderon  duderon 
daw,  Kelly  Piov.  (1721)  14.     GaU.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  1^1824;. 

DUDLEY-MUSLIN,  sb.    Stf    See  below. 

Any  roughness  of  manner,  or  style,  or  dress  was  said  to  be  like 
'  Dudley  muslin.'  Dudley  muslin  was  the  very  coarse  sacking  of 
which  nail  bags  were  made,  in  which  the  wrought  nails  were  sewn 
up  and  packed.  From  this  sprang  proverbial  sayings,  '  Dudley 
muslin,  three  threads  to  the  armfull,'  or  '  Dudley  muslin,  half  silk 
and  half  leather,'  Clironicle  (^Oct.  25,  1901). 

DUE,  adj.     Pem.     Complete.        A  due  slave  (J.S.O.T.). 

DUFFY,  (7(//.=  n.Yks.  Soft,  spongy,  woolly.  (I.W.) 
i.q.  Duff,  51!'.'  2(1). 

JDUIB,  sb.     Cum.     A  blow.     Cf.  dub,  sb? 

Fast  roun'  his  duib.s aye  dealin',  Stagg  Misc.  Poems  (ed.  1807)  145. 

DULHOIT,  sb.     Sh.I.     See  below. 

'  He  kjust  him  up  in  a  dulhoit,"  or  '  he  kjust  a  dulhoit  ower  him," 
is  a  North  Isles  expression,  and  means  literally,  '  he  threw  a  hiding- 
hat  over  himself.'  The  phrase,  which  originally  refers  to  magic,  is 
in  Shetland  generally  applied  to  a  person  who  under  some  pretence 
refuses  to  do  anything  he  is  bidden  or  has  promised  to  do.  The 
hiding-hat  thus  ironically  refers  to  the  persons  pretended  excuse 
as  a  cover  over  his  sulkiness,  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  41. 
DULLERY,  iV).  Pem.  Foolery.  (J.S.O.T.) 
DUMB,  adj.    Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Ircl.  and  Eng.     In 
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comp.  (i)  Dunibbannock,  a  bannock   used  for  fortiine- 

ttlling  ;  (2)  chaser,  an  imperfectly  developed  ram;  (3) 
•mill,  oi.W,,  a  cloth-mill  where  the  cloth  was  milled  by 
wooden  hammers  worked  by  a  water-wheel  :  (4)  motions, 
a  game;  see  below;  (5)  -nettle,  the  vellow  nettle,  Latniiiin 
Galeobdoloii ;  (6)  piat,  the  magpie,  Pica  nis/iai ;  (7)  swaul, 
see  below  ;  (8)  -wind,  a  heavy  wind  that  blows  in  gusts, 
each  gust  being  followed  by  a  great  silence. 

(I  Lakel.2  (2  Gall.  Mactaggart  E)icycl.  U824').  (3)  w.Yks. 
(S.P.U.)  (4)  Crk.  Two  sides  ,nre  cliosen,  which  stand  apart  from 
each  other  inside  the  hne  of  their  den.  One  side  chooses  a  trade, 
and  goes  to  the  opposite  side  imitating  working  at  the  trade  and 
giving  the  initi&l  letters  of  it.  If  tlie  opposite  side  guesses  tlie  name 
of  the  trade,  llie  plaj'crs  run  to  their  own  den,  being  chased  by 
their  opponents.  If  any  of  the  players  are  canght  they  must  go  to 
the  opposite  side,  Go.mme  Gttntfs  { 1894  1. 1 1 7.  5')  Oxf.  Corii/i.  ^Jni^. 
(July  1903  52.  6  Cum.  T'durn  piats  mead  sec  a  noise  chatteren 
1  eoiildn'l  sleep  for  Ihcm,  Pniiilli  Obs.  Mar.  i,  1904  6.  7  Gall. 
A  swell  of  the  ocean  that  maketii  no  noise  ;  t'omnionly  these  swell:^ 
are  the  largest  waves  that  are  seen  before  storms  and  after  tliem.  .  . 
It  is  singular  to  see  lliese  large  waves,  called  Dumb-swauls,  when 
there  is  no  wind,  when  tlie  weather  is  quite  calm.  Ma(.  iaugakt 
Eiicycl.    1824  .       8   Cor.3 

t'DUMBLEDY,  adv.     Won     .'  Tumbled,  blown  about. 

s.Wor,  The  kidney-banes  be  most  ready  to  look  dumbledy,  the 
wind  being  so  strung  ■  H.K.I. 

:DUMB  NUT, /./;;•.     Sc.     A  '  deaf '  nut.     (N.E.D.) 

DUMDOLLY,  si.°  Cum.*  A  soft,  shapeless  mass,  such 
as  a  poultice  on  a  finger. 

JDUMMACKER,  sb.    Lan.    A  sharp,  clever  fellow. 

Because  he  was  a  thorough  dnmmacker,  Lancashin'  Thit-f,  8. 

DUMMEL-HEADED,  (7(().  Brks.  (M.J.B.)  i.q.  Dum- 
nielU,  2  (2). 

:DUMMELLY,  sb.  w.Yks.=  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    A  term  of  endearment  applied  to  a  child. 

DUMMIL,  sb.  n.Yks.  A  bricklayer's  stick  or  board  to 
arch  over  '  centres.'    (I.W.) 

DUMMON,  see  Dommin. 

DUM-NED,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  hard,  continuous  step 
in  walking.    Mactaggart  Ettcycl.  (1824). 

tDUMPlK,  sb.    Sh.I.     Meaning  unknown. 

Shu  raise  an'  cum  wi'  twarlree  dumpiks  oot  o'  a  auld  kishie  an' 
cuttid  dem  in  sheeviks  ta  gie  da  gimmer,  S/i.  Ncivi  (May  7,  1898  . 

JDUMPIT,  sb.  Dev.  A  dung-pit,  cesspool,  ash-pit. 
W.  Times  (Apr.  22,  1886)  2.     i.q.  Dum-put. 

DUMPLE,  .si.=    Obs.    Ayr.     A  breakage.     See  Dimple. 

The  waliy  eggs  whilk  ye  sentdoun  ...  I  hae  recciv'd  baith  iiale 
an'  soun'.  Without  a  dumplc,  Fisher  Poems  (1790)  1 12. 

DUMPLING,  sb.  Cum.  Play  in  windrows  which  has 
been  flattened  by  heavy  rain. 

The  hay  ought  to  be  ready,  but  sometimes  the  rain  came  and 
made  dumplings  'F..\V.P. ). 

DUNCH,  adj.  1.     War.8 

DUNCHING-CAP,  sb.  Obs.  Som.  A  dunce's  cap. 
(W.F.R.)     See  Dunch,  adj.  2. 

DUNDER,  v.'^  Cum."  In  form  dunner.  'I'o  shake, 
tremble  with  an  accompaniment  of  rumbling. 

DUNDID,  ^(rf/.     n.Yks.     Dun-coloured.     (I.W.) 

DUN-DIVER,  ii.  Cum."  The  goosander,  A/c/g-z/s  w;?;- 
gdiiset:     See  Dun,  adj.^  2  (4). 

DUNG,  ii.'  Lan.  Cor.  In  coiitp.  (i)  Dung-dapper, 
a  market  garden ;  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  Cor.^  ;  (2) -pikel, 
a  dung-fork.    s.Lan.' 

DUNG,  see  Ding,  t/.' 

DUN-KITE,  .s/'.  Ob^ol.  Som.  The  kite,  ;i/:/w/s/V//M»rs. 
(W.F.R.) 

DUNLOP-CHEESE,  sb  Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Sweet  milk- 
cheese).    Cheese  made  ofunskimmed  milk. 

DUNNEKIN,  sb.     s.Lan.' 

DUNNIE,  si.  s.Sc.  Also  in  form  doonie.  Gallovidian 
(1903)  V.  35. 

DUNT,  sb.'  and  k.'  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  1.  sb.  A  blow 
given  by  some  blunt  instrument.  2.  v.  To  butt ;  to 
strike  as  with  a  blunt  instrument. 


DUNTER,  A6.2    Lnk.    ?  A  fuller  ;  lit.  a  beater. 

Jock  Galbraith,  the  blanket  dunter.  Thinks  he'll  ne'er  get  rest 
ava',  NicHoi.so.N  A'iya//«/</i<?  1 1895    87. 

:DU0STER,  sb.  Cum.  Mistake  for  'duster.'  Cf. 
dust,  sb.  10. 

Then  oll'lhcirduds  these duostersdoft,  Stacc  TIu Bhdewain  (1808^ 
St.  39. 

DURGEY,  sb.  \.     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

DURING,  adj.     Pem.     Entire. 

There  'a  sits  in  his  chair,  groaning  the  during  day  iJ.S.O.T.). 

DURTMENT,  sb.  Lakel.=  Anything  such  as  hay, 
straw,  or  chaff,  that  makes  a  litter  in  the  house. 

+  DUSHT, />/>/.  a(//'.     Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

Rnf.  Mair  than  ae  dusht  starn  1  saw  Twinkle  on  them  askance. 
Young  Ficlines  1 18651  16.  Dmf.  At  e'en  We  seek  the  dusht  and 
darksomi-  glen,  Wcel.  if  the  midnicht's  murky  screen  But  hap  us 
iVae  ooi-  fellow  men,  Reid  I'ooiis  1  18941  178. 

DUSS,  .s/a  Sh.I.  A  thrown-up  heap  ;  a  small  stack  of 
corn.     JAKOnsK.N  Dial.  (1897)  80. 

DUSTY-MILLER,  sb.     War.^     See  below. 

'  Come,  go  to  bed,  I  see  the  dust^'  miller  has  been  round.* 
Meaning  that  you  are  going  to  sleep  over  your  book  or  over  your 
game. 

DUTCH,  adj.  Sc.  Nif.  In  comb,  (i)  Dutch  admiral, 
a  garden  plant;  (21  -drops,  see  below;  (31  -splay,  a  hem 
seam  one  side  of  which  only  is  sewn  down. 

i  1  Arg.  Her  appleringie  and  Dutch  Admiral,  jonquils,  gilly- 
flowers, and  peony-roses  throve  marvellously,  MuNRO  Shoes  of 
Fori.  1 1901)  19.  (2)  Nrf.  They  sold  all  mander  of  things  .  .  .  dutch- 
drops,  acordions,  Emerson  Sou  0/ Fens  ^1892)  54.  (3  Sc.  tjA.M., 
s.v.  Splae). 

DUTCHMAN'S-NOSE,  s6.    Nrf.    A  sole.    (P.H.E.) 

DUTIFUL,  arij.  Cum."  Taking  interest  in  one's  work 
and  doing  as  much  as  or  more  than  the  master  expects. 

:DUT-ST0NE,  .sA.  w.Yks.  The  game  of  '  duck  '  or 
'duck-stone,'  q.v.     Banks  IVk/Id.  VVds.  (1865). 

JDUTTED, /./>/.  Wy.     Obs.     Yks.     Closed.     See  Dit(t. 

n.Yks.  Now  staked  and  dutted  forth  from  the  aforesaid  orchard, 
Oiiaiii-y  Sess.  Fee.  in  A'.  7?.  Fee.  Soe.  IV.  165. 

~  DUTY,  sb.  3.     Yks.,  Lan.,  Lin.  (E.P.) 

DWALLION,  s6.  >Obs.  Lnk.  A  dwelling.  Graiia.m 
IVriliiiiis  1 1883J  Gl. 

DWAMLE,  V.  and  sb.  Gall.  Also  written  dwaniel. 
1.  V.  To  faint ;  to  look  like  fainting.  Mactaggart ifi/Qv/. 
(1824).  See  Dwam.  2.  sb.  A  short  swoon;  a  fit  of 
dizziness.     /'/'. 

D-WAMLOCK,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  very  sickly  person. 
Mactaggart  Eucycl.  (1824).     See  Dwam. 

DWAMMY-LIKE,  adj.  Cum."  Feeling  faint.  See 
Dwam. 

iDWARVES,  sb.  pi.  [Dial,  unknown.]  In  |)hr.  an 
a/lack  of  divarves,  convulsions. 

A  cake  of  the  '  thost '  of  a  white  hound  baked  with  meal  was 
recommended  against  the  attack  of  dwarves.  Black  Flk,  Medieine 
(18831  148. 

DWIBLES,  sb.    Cum.    An  ill-thriven  person,  animal, 
ur  plant ;  a  person  of  bad  conduct.  (E.W.P.)  i.q.  Dwable. 
DWIGH,  ad).     Obs.     Sc.     Tedious. 
Lata  is  long  and  dwigli,  Kelly  Pivv.  (1721)  230. 

DWINE,  V.'  1.    War." 

DY,  DYE,  see  Thy,  Die,  si.' 

DYKE,  si.     Nhb.    An  opening  in  the  game  of  draughts. 

There  was  a  great  rage  for  draughts  .  .  .  and  it  was  quite  com- 
mon to  li.ive  carters  and  cobblers  and  tailors  discussing  Single  Corner 
and  Dyke  .  .  .  and  other  favourite  openings,  Graham  Hed  Scaur 
(18961  1 19. 

DYL.AND,  sb.  se.Lin.  A  wide  drainage  channel 
inside  a  field  ;  a  grassy  hollow.     (J.T.B.)     i.q.  Dyling. 

DYNE,  V.     Cum."  (s.v.  Darrat). 

DYOCH,  sb.  Wgt.  A  drink.  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip 
(ed.  1878)  264. 

DYOD,  /«/.     Abd.     i.q.  Dod,  sA.' 

Dyod,  she  winna  tlroon  ;  she'll  need  to  be  fell't,  W.  Watson 
Aiild  /  aiig  Syne  1,1903)  47  ;  .-Ibd.  ll'kly.  Free  Press  (Mar.  a6,  1904). 
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EA,  sb.  Lakel.  Lin.  Won  Also  in  forms  cause. Lin.; 
e'e,  e'ea  Lakel. ° ;  ey  s.Wor.  1.  The  channel  of  a 
stream;  a  drainage  canal  of  the  largest  size.  Lakel.'', 
se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)        2.  An  island.    s.Wor.  (H.K.) 

EA,  EAC.  see  One,  Oak. 

EACH,  ai/j.  Lan.  Suf.  In  comb,  (i)  Each-day,  every 
other  day.  Suf(R.M.B,);  (2) -thing,  everything.  s.Lan.'; 
(3)  -where,  everywhere,    ib. 

EAGER,  rtfij^:  Pern.  Sharp  to  the  taste,  acid.  (J.S.O.T.) 
See  Aigre. 

EAHL,  EAK(E,  see  Whole,  Oak. 

EALINS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  Also  in  form  eildons  Per. 
i.q.  Eeldins.     Also  used  attrib.     See  also  Yealins. 

Per.  Her  bairn  .  .  .  was  eildons  as  wee  Randal,  Tytler  IVitch- 
U'ifi-  (1897 !  13.     Ayr.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Yealins). 

EA-MATH,  EAN,  EANCE,  EAPNS,  see  Yeomath, 
One,  Once,  Yaspen. 

EAQUAL,  sb.  Shr.  i.q.  Hickmal.  Swainson  Birds 
(1885)  99. 

EAR,  sb.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Glo.  Dev.  1.  In  phr.  up 
in  the  ear,  in  a  temper  or  rage.  Glo.  (S.S.B.)  2.  Cotnp. 
(i)  Ear-bitted,  of  sheep  :  marked  on  the  ear,  as  a  means 
of  distinction ;  (2)  -breed,  the  cross-beam  or  projecting 
beam  at  each  end  of  a  cart  on  which  the  body  of  the  cart 
rests;  (3)  -dipt,  (4)  -crept,  see  (i)  ;  (5)  -piece,  the  ear; 
(6)  -ring,  a  piece  of  the  power-loom  attached  to  a  certain 
drop-box  motion. 

(i)  Lakel.2  (2)  w.Yks.  (B.K.)  (3,  4)  Lakel.^  (5)  Dev.  His 
ears  was  'mazin'  cumbrons,  bein'  more  like  rashers  o'  thick  bacon 
than  human  ear-pieces,  Phillpotts  Striking  Hours  (1901)  67. 
(6)  Lan.  (O.S.H.) 

EARD,  EARN,  see  Yed,  v.^,  Yearn,  v. 

EARNING,  vbl.  sb.  Irel.  Paying  work,  means  of 
livelihood. 

Don.  The  place  is  terrible  backward  ;  there's  no  earnin'  in  it, 
and  ne'er  a  chance  for  the  young  people.  Pilot  {June  13,  1903)  567. 

:EARN0UGH,  adj.    Obs.    Wxf.^    Comical,  droll. 

EARRING,  sb.  Nrf.  Corn  or  hay  collected  in  a  row 
or  ridge.     Cf  ringe,  sb.^ 

We  had  to  go  and  turn  the  barley— the  lord  start  first,  and  turn 
the  earrings  over  to  the  right,  Emerson  Sou  of  Fens  (1892)  154. 

tEARTEEN,  adv.  Obs.  Dev.  Meaning  unknown. 
?  All  at  once,  outright. 

n.Dev.  Whot '.  marry  to  Earteen  ?  E.rm.  Crtshp.  (1746)  1.  496. 

EARTH,  sb.  Sc.  In  form  yerd.  Unploughed  land. 
Heslop  67.  (1893)  (s.v.  Land). 

EARWIG,  si.  Nrf  Dial,  forms:  (i)  Ear-wike,  (2) Ear- 
wrike,  (3)  Ear-narrowriggle.  (A.G.)  Trans.  Phil.  Soc. 
(1855)  31. 

EASE,  j;.'  Sc.  War.  Cor.  Also  in  form  aise  Sh.I. 
Cor.        1.  In  phr.  to  ease  the  feet,  fig.  to  die. 

m.Cor.  I  was  purty  and  glad  when  she  aised  her  feet,  for  she 
was  a  passal  of  trouble,  Penberthy  Warp  and  Woof,  14. 

2.  To  relieve  the  bowels,  to  evacuate.  War.^  Hence 
Easement,  sb.  a  motion  of  the  bowels.     Inv.  (H.E.F.) 

3.  To  slacken,  abate. 

Sh.l.  My  kep  blew  aff,  but  I  didna  aise.  Burgess  Sketches 
Cand  ed.)  66. 

EASE,  v?    n.Yks.    To  get  wet ;  to  ooze,  drip.    (I.W.) 

EASING,  vbl.  sb.    s.Lan.'    Assistance  ;  relief 

EASING-SHEAF,  s6.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

EASLE,  sb.  Gall.  Also  written  eazle.  The  eaves 
of  a  house.    Alsoin/>/.    See  Easin(g. 

Twa  burdies  "neath  the  easle  o'  an  auld  house,  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824)  412,  cd.  1876. 

EAST,  sb.'    w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (July  17,  1896). 

EASTER,  sb.  s.Lan.'  In  form  Aister.  In  comp. 
Easter-egging,  going  from  house  to  house  begging  for 
Easter  eggs. 

EASTER-BIRTH,  sb.    Or.I.     See  below. 

These  tides  run  with  such  violence  that  they  cause  a  contraire 


motion  in  the  sea  adjoyning  to  the  land,  which  they  call  Easter- 
birth,  or  Wester-birth,  according  to  its  course,  Wallace  Desc.  Or. 
I.  (1693)  6,  ed.  1883. 

EASY,  adj.  and  adv.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  1.  adj.  Feeble- 
minded.      2.  adv.  Gently,  softly.    Cf.  easily. 

EAT,  V.  and  sb.    Sc.  Yks.  Dev.    Also  in  form  ait  Abd. 

1.  V.   In  phr.  {1)  to  befit  to  eat  one,  to  be  very  angry ;  (a) 
lo  eat  or  be  eaten  out  of  ply,  see  below. 

(i)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (2)  Sc.  HisLOP  Anecdote  (1874)  307.  Gall. 
Some  animals  are  said  to  be  aten  out  o'  ply  when  they  are  ex- 
tremely lean  in  flesh,  although  they  have  been  taking  a  great  deal 
of  food.  Thus  few  gourmands  are  very  fat,  they  eat  themselves 
out  of  ply  ;  that  is  to  say,  over-do  themselves  with  eating,  Mac- 
taggart Encycl.  (1824)  22,  ed.  1876. 

2.  To  taste  when  eaten.    n.Yks.  (I.W.)        3.  To  harass, 
worry.         n.Yks.  It  eats  me  like  canker  (T.S.). 

4.  sb.  A  '  feed.'  feast.    Also  in  form  eating. 

Abd.  Aw  ferly  like  a  ait  o'  berries  aflf  th'  busses,  Abd.  Wkly. 
Free  Press  (Aug.  22,  1903).  Dev.  Phillpotts  Good  Red  Earth 
(1901)  40. 

EATER-POINT,  sb.  Cum."  A  minmg  term :  the 
point  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  underground  roads 
at  an  acute  angle. 

EATING-CAIKAL,  see  Caikal. 

EATTOCKS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  Dainties,  sweets,  &c.  Cf. 
eistack. 

Abd.  Dinna  spen'  yer  bawbees  on  eattocks,  noo  (G.W.). 

EBBEN,  V.     Cum.* 

JEBBER-BRACK,  sb.    Rxb.    Meaning  unknown. 

■Where  winds  had  swept  an  ebber-brack,  Riddell  Poet.  Wks. 
(1871)  I.  204. 

ECCLE,  sb.     Brks.  (E.G.H.)    i.q.  Hickwall. 

ECCLES,  sb.  s.Lan.'  1.  In  phr.  go  to  Ecclest  go 
to  hell.  Cf.  Halifax,  Hexham,  &c.  2.  Comp.  Eccles- 
cake,  a  sweet  cake  made  at  Eccles. 

ECHO,  sb.  Sc.  Pem.  1.  In  comp.  Echo-stone,  see 
below. 

Gall.  A  black  hard  stone,  full  of  holes,  common  in  meadows  and 
bogs.  .  .  Their  cavities  make  them  of  a  sound-returning    nature, 
hence  the  name,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  193,  ed.  1876. 
2.  An  uproar  ;  a  commotion. 

Pem.  The  whole  place  was  in  a  echo  (J.S.O.T.). 

ECK-BERRY,  see  Hagberry. 

EDDERFUL,  adj.  Lakel.^  Angry,  revengeful.  Cf. 
etherish,  s.v.  Ether. 

EDDERIN,  sb.  Abd.  Also  in  form  etheran.  See 
below.    Cf.  etherin,  s.v.  Edder,  6. 

The  '  edderin '  or  '  etheran '  is  the  most  delicate  bit  of  straw 
rope  spinning,  and  a  man  has  to  be  an  expert  who  can  make  it 
into  the  cigar-like  shape  or  conical  form  which  is  usually  adopted 
for  this  particular  rope,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Oct.  31,  1903). 

JEDDY,  sb.  Irel.  Hrt.  Also  in  form  aiddy  Don. 
Used  attrib.  in  phr.  eddy  wind,  a  wind  coming  in  gusts 
or  sudden  eddies. 

Don.  The  blushes  on  her  come  and  go  like  an  aiddy  wind, 
Macmanus  O'Friel's  (1903)  114.  Hrt.  The  eddy  winds  .  .  . 
discolour  our  junipers  when  they  blow  easterly  towards  the  spring, 
Ellis  Mod.  Hitsb.  (1750)  VII.  ii. 

EDGE,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  Der.  1.  sb.  In 
phr.  upon  the  edge  of, fig.  z\mosi,  very  nearly. 

Abd.  She  was  upo'  the  edge  o'  aucht  an'  thirty,  Macdonald 
Malcolm  (1875)  I.  2. 

2.  The  side. 

Lakel. 2  We  sat  at  t'beck  edge  an'  watch't  t'trout  lowp. 

3.  Comp.  Edge-side,  the  side  of  a  hill  or  range  of  hills. 
See  3. 

Der.  There  was  a  planting  of  young  spruces  on  the  edge-side, 
Gilchrist  Peakland  (1897)  159. 

4.  Appetite.     Also  used^^.  inclination,  desire. 
Lakel.*     n.Yks.  Ah  he  nea  edge  o'  ma  for  travellin'  (,I.W.). 

5.  Conceit,  self  esteem,  'side.'  Lakel.'  6.  v.  To 
shuffle,  evade.     Gen.  with  off  or  out. 
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Lakel.'  He  wad  edge  oot  as  grand  as  i\'\'er  ye  saw  owt  i'  ycr 
boom  days.     n.Yks.  He  edged  ofT  fbargain  (I.W.). 

EDGIE,  adj.    Sc.    Quick.    Cf.  edgy,  2. 
Rxb.  Coup  it  in.  Gavin,  and  be  cdgie,  for  the  darkening's  upon  us, 
Hamilton  Oiiltatus  (1897I  136. 
EDGLING,  aiiv.    War.*    Standing  on  one  edge. 

Do  ycr  think  that'll  stand  if  ycr  puts  it  edgling  hkc  that? 

tEDIFY,  V.   Glo.''    To  signify,  matter,  be  of  importance. 

tEDIWUT,  5*.  Sc.  Also  in  forms  eediwut  Wgt.  ; 
idiwut  Gall.  Dmf.    An  idiot ;  a  fool,  simpleton. 

Abd.  Common  (W.C.V  Lnk.  Ye  oucht  to  be  lockit  up  for  a  doon- 
right  ediwut,  Gordon  Pyolsliaw  (1885)  41.  Gall.  The  superstitious 
fears  of  the  'idiwuts,'  as  he  called  them,  Gallovidian  (1900}  II.  59. 
I>m{.Y'/aonCasllebiaes{iQci8  289.  Wgt.  A.W.)  ;  You  gumption- 
less  eediwut.  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (ed.  1878)  146. 

E(E,  EECE,  see  Ye,  Yes. 

EEK,  sb.     Sc.     Also  written  eak  Gall.     i.q.  Eik. 

Gall.  Eak  o'  woo',  Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  1  1824".  Dmf.  An  eck 
from  his  head  has  stained  the  pillow,  Wallace  Sclioolnmstcr 
(1899^  347. 

EEL,  sb.  Cum.  Suf.  Wil.  In  cotnp.  (1)  Eel-gyrate,  a 
kind  of  trap  placed  in  a  mill-race  to  catch  eels ;  (2) 
•slanging,  catching  eels  with  a  spiked  pole  or  'stang'; 
(3)  -weed,  the  long  trailing  stems  of  Ranunculus  fliiitans. 

(1)  Wil.  Hunter  Georg.  Eis.  (1803^  II.  525.  (2  Suf.  To  go  a 
eel-stangin'    J.J.R.^.     (31  Com.* 

EEL,  EELD,  see  Heal,  f.^  Oil,  sb.\  Yule,  Yield,  v. 

EEM,  V.     s.Lan.'    i.q.  Aim,  v. 

EEM,  adv.  War."  Almost.  A  dial,  form  and  use  of 
'even.' 

EEM'NIN,  sb.  Lakel.''  Evening.  See  Eem,  sb.\ 
Eemin. 

EEN.  EENCE,  see  One.  Once. 

EENY,  adj.  Lakel.*  Cellular,  having  small  hollows 
or  ej'es. 

EER,  see  Year. 

EEREPI,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  jocular  name  for  a  very  small 
person  or  child.     Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  49. 

EES(E,  EESK,  EESS,  see  Yes,  Yox,  Yes. 

EESTIKHEADS,  sb.  pi.  Sh.I.  See  below.  Cf. 
eastick. 

Large  masses  of  white  clouds,  called  in  winter  snaaie  heads  and 
in  summer  eestik  heads,  were  looked  upon  with  ill  favour,  as  they 
were  sure  either 'ta  rain  aft'or  blawaff,'  SPENCE/7*-Z.o/y   1899)  116. 

EETIM,  sb.  Sh.I.  In  phr.  Imelty  ill  eeliin,  nothing 
whatever, '  deil  a  thing.' 

Da  men  is  aye  best  alT,  haelty  ill  eetim  dey  hae  ta  dfl  bit  tak'  aff 
der  kjaep  [cap]  an'  setdem  til,  Sh.  A'ni/s(Sept,  3, 1898) ;  Common 
(J.I.). 

EFFET,  sb.    Der.    i.q.  Evet. 

The  lad's  limber  as  an  efTet !  Gilchrist  Nat.  Milton  (1902)  29. 

EFFIGY,  sb.     Nrf.  Cor.        1.  A  portrait,  likeness. 

Nrf.    I    went  and    had   my  effigy  took  then,  in   my  best  rig, 
Eherson  Son  of  Fens  {\&t)2^  53. 
2.  An  eccentric,  oddity  ;  used  as  a  term  of  contempt. 

Cor.  Wait  till  he  Cometh  back,  th'  great  effigy !  Harris  Our  Cove 
(1900)  29 ;  Cor.* 

EGG,  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Dor.  In  phr.  (i)  clean  off yan's 
eggs,  mistaken,  on  the  wrong  tack  ;  (2)  to  crack  an  egg, 
curling  term  :  to  play  one  stone  so  as  to  touch  another 
very  gently ;  (3)  eggs  and  bacon,  the  daffodil.  Narcissus 
incumparabilis. 

(i)  Cuin.  (E.W.P.)  (2)  Sc.  Then  merrily  we'll  crack  an  egg, 
Sweep  him  up  or  leave  [let]  him  be,  R.  Caled.  Curling  Club  Ann. 
(1894-95)  103-     (3)  Dor.  (E.C.M.) 

EGG,  V.    Lakel."    To  roughen  ;  a  dial,  form  of '  edge.' 

Sleeas  fair  egg  yan's  tongue. 

EGGAR,  sb.  w.Mid.  The  fruit  of  the  hawthorn, 
Crataegus  Oxyacantha.    (W.P.M.)     See  Haggle,  sb.^ 

EGG  BERRY,  EGGISTE,  see  Hag-berry,  Hagister. 

EGGLER,  5i.     Brks.  (E.G.H.) 

EGSOME,  adj.    Sc.    Forward,  pushing.    See  Egg,  v. 

Dmb.  Far  owre  gude  yoursel'  the  ways  to  ken  By  whilk  mair 
egsome  kimmcrs  plague  the  men,  Salmon  Gowodean  (1868)  44. 

EGYPTIAN,  adj.  n.Yks."  In  comb.  Egyptian-day, 
an  unlucky  or  unpropitious  day  ;  a  Friday,  (s.v.  Unlucky 
days.) 

VOL.  VI. 


EIGHT,  <i«y.  Sc.  In  phr.  (i)  aw  flMf/z/rfrtys,  a  short,  in- 
definite space  of  time,  a  few  days ;  (2)  auc/it-day  beef,  see 
below. 

(i)  Abd.  Wc  hae  eneuch  to  chow  iipo'  for  an  aucht  d.iys  or  so, 
Macdonald  D.  Elginbrod  (1863)  I.  39.  (2)  Abd.  They're  sellin' 
gweed  auchtday  beef  at  auchtpence  th'  pun",  Abd.  Wkly.  Frit  Press 
(Mar.  28,  1902  . 

EIGHTEEN,  sb.  Obs.  w.Dur."  A  grey  slate,  measuring 
two  feet. 

EIZEL,  sb.    Sc.     An  ass.    Germ.  Esel. 

Twa  riders,  ane  ridin  an  cizel,  the  'tither  a  camel,  Waddell 
haia/i  (^1879')  xxi.  7. 

EKE,  ELAM,  see  Oak,  Haulm,  sb. 

ELBOW,  sh.  Lakel.  Yks.  Pern.  Also  in  form  elbah 
Pern.  1.  In  phr.  (i)  io  be  all  anns  and  elbows,  (2)  to 
make  a  lot  of  elbows,  to  be  clumsy  or  awkward  ;  to  do 
anything  clumsily  or  awkwardly.  n.Yks. (I. W.)  2.  Camp. 
Elbow-tum,  an  angle.  Lakel."  3.  A  jutting-out  portion 
of  the  fence  of  a  field.     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.  1 

ELDERN  TOPS,  .s7).  pi.  Pem.  Sprays  of  elder,  used 
medicinally.    (J.S.O.T.  I    See  Eldem,  s6. 

ELDERS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Sc.  In  phr.  Elders  &  Cowend, 
cormorants.    See  also  Cowe'en  Elders. 

Gall.  From  their  black,  grave,  and  greedy  appearance,  and  being 
common  on  Colvend  shore,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  432,  ed. 
1876. 

ELELEN,  /'/;/.    Irel.    An  exclamation  of  joy  or  triumph. 

Mun.  O'Dwyer's  '  Elelen '  of  triumph  may  be  imagined,  Barry 
IVicard's  Knot  \  1901^  103. 

tELEPHANTBED,^/(r.  Sus.  A  pleistocene  formation 
found  just  over  the  chalk. 

Found  in  several  parts  of  Brighton  and  Hove,  and  particularly  in 
the  cliffs  at  Kemp  Town,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  teeth  of 
elephants  occasionally  found  in  it  (F.E.S.\ 

ELF,  sb.  Sc.  In  camp,  (i)  Elf-doors,  the  openings  in 
a  circle  or  '  elfring,'  by  which  the  elves  are  supposed  to 
enter  the  circle  ;  (21  -girse,  grass  given  to  cattle  supposed 
to  have  been  injured  by  the  elves  ;  (3)  -ring,  a  circle  or 
ring  on  old  pasture  land,  supposed  to  be  used  by  elves  to 
carry  on  their  dances,  &c. ;  (4)  -shot,  the  Lady's  mantle, 
Alcheniilla  vulgaris. 

(i,  2,  3  Gall.  Mactaggart  £'Hf)r/.  (1824).  (4)  Gall.  Given  to 
cattle  for  certain  complaints  said  to  be  caused  by  the  elves  shooting 
at  the  animals  (J.M.). 

ELIGOG,  5/).  Pem.  The  common  guillemot,  Loinvia 
troile.    (E.W.B.N.)     See  Eligny. 

ELIZABETH,  sb.  Cor.^  The  Martagon  lily,  Lilium 
I\/nrtagoii. 

tELL,  sb.  Dial,  unknown.  A  shed  placed  against 
a  building.    Grose  (i^go)  MS.  add. 

ELL  AM,  ELLUM,  see  Haulm,  sb. 

:eLLER,  ad/.    w.Yks.3    Keen.    [?  Misprint  for  etter.] 

lELLOW,  adj.     Sur.'     See  below.     Ct.  elenge,  2. 

When  a  plum  pudding,  or  such  a  pudding  as  they  call  Pond-butter 
pudding,  has  very  few  plums  in  it,  they  say  it  is  '  terrible  cllow.' 

ELL-STICK,  sb.  Sc.  An  ell  measure,  a  measuring 
rod  or  '  ellwand." 

Ayr.  Gingham  John,  the  packman,  paid  his  visits  .  .  .  with  ell- 
stick  in  hand  moving  from  door  to  door,  Johnston  Congallon 
(1896)  2. 

ELL"WAND,  sb.  Gall.  In  phr.  the  Elhvand  of  Stars, 
the  three  stars  in  the  northern  constellation  Lyra.  Mac- 
taggart Encycl.  (1824). 

ELM,  see  Haulm,  sb. 

ELSE,  adv.  Sc.  Lakel.  In  phr.  (i)  or  else,  used  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence  to  signify  an  alternative  which  is  well 
understood  without  e.xpression  ;  (2)  or  else  no,  used  to 
imply  contempt ;  see  below. 

!  1 1  Lakel."  Thoo'll  be  off'  ta  bed  er  else.  Ah  war  fasht  wi'  mi 
rheumatiz,  er  else.  (2)  Sc.  A  bonny  impruvement,  or  else  no, 
Ferhier  Marriage  (1818)  I.  xxxv. 

tELTA,  sb.  Sh.I.  Anger,  passion,  excitement,  heat. 
Cf.  ilta. 

Whin  da  moamin'  cam,  da  elta  haed  worn  aff  o'  Robbie  ;  an' 
he  begood  to  facr  at  his  nicht's  wark  wid  be  heard  tell  o',  Clark 
Gleams    1898)  58. 

ELVERS,  i-6.  */.    s.Wor.    The  fry  of  eels.    (H.K.) 
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EMBER,  sb.  Obs.  w.Dur.'  A  grey  slate,  measuring 
two  feet,  two  inches. 

EMM AL,  s6.  Cum."  The  common  elm,  UltMacampestris, 
and  the  wych-elm,  U.  moiitana.    (s.v.  Ome  tree.) 

EMMUCK-BACK,  s6.  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)  i.q.  Emmet- 
batch. 

EMPTING,  arff.   Pem.   Pouring,  in  torrents.    Cf.  empt. 

It's  raining  empting  'J.S.O.T.  1. 

END,  s6.' and  f .  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  Pem.  \.  sb.  Inphr. 
(1)  end  for  end,  with  the  ends  placed  together;  (2)  —  over 
end,  head  over  heels  ;  (3)  the  end  of  the  stick,  suddenly, 
abruptly  ;  altogether,  entirely ;  (4)  to  have  the  band  by  the 
end,  to  get  hold  of  an  affair ;  (5)  right  upon  end,  upright ; 
(6)  upon  end,  constantly,  without  intermission. 

(i)  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)  (2)  Lakel.^  Doon  Ah  went,  end-ower-end, 
heedamaneclium  inta  t'beck.  Cum."  (,3)  w.Yks.  Ah  couldn't 
leave  off  drinkin'  by  degrees,  ah  had  to  cutt  it  off  't  fend  o'  f  stick 
(F.P.T.).  (4)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (5)  n.Yks.''373.  (6)  Abd.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  drunk  upon  en',  Anderson  Rliymes  (ed.  1867)  42. 

2.  V.  With  up  :  to  sit  upright  or  on  end. 

Lakel.2     n.Yks.  Up  end  this  caslt  (I.W.). 

3.  To  finish,  make  an  end  of.     Fig.  to  kill. 

Lakel.^  n.Yks.  Ah'v  ended  the  starch.  They  ended  t'king's 
watcher  (I.W.). 

ENDER,  see  Yonder. 

JENDWARE,  sb.    Lin.    A  small  hamlet.     (Hall.) 

ENEMY,  sb.     Wil.',  Dor.  (E.C.M.)     i.q.  Emony. 

ENGINE-HOUSE,  sb.  Cor.  A  tall  house  necessary 
for  the  Cornish  pumping-engine,  the  '  bob  '  or  huge  pump- 
handle  of  which  works  through  an  aperture  in  the  wall. 
(M.A.C.),  Cor.s 

ENGLISH,  adj.,  sb.  and  iK  Sc.  Lakel.  1.  adj.  In 
comb.  English  mocking-bird,  the  sedge-warbler,  Acroce- 
phalus  phragniitis.    Cum."  (s.v.  Nightingale's  friend.) 

2.  sb.  In  phr. ///^  ^^^//s/i,  English,  in  contradistinction  to 
Gaelic. 

Per.  A  fairm  lassie  that  could  hardly  speak  the  English,  Mac- 
Gregor  Soiiter's  Lamp  (1903)  12. 

3.  V.  To  decipher,  read,  make  out. 

Lakel. 2  A  ca't  English  sec  rubbish  as  thoo  writes. 

JENGRAFTED, //>.    Suf.     Depraved.    (Hall.) 

JENJAPE,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  puny,  tiny,  undeveloped 
creature. 

1  foryat  ta  tell  dee  'at  yon  enjape  o'  a  shiken  [chicken]  o'  dine 
wid  need  ta  be  noticed. . .  Da  ting  'at  her  juist  da  breath  intil.  Na, 
A'U  be  weel  pleased  if  hit  lives,  let  alaene  lays,  Sh,  News  (Feb.  12, 
iSgSV 

ENKLE,  see  Hankie,  v. 

tENKO,  adv.     Sh.I.     In  abundance,  plenty. 

I  sail  be  best  man  at  dy  weddin  ;  an  den,  as  Hill  Robbie  said, 
'  I'll  get  drams  an' get  kiss  o' bride  enko!'  Stewart  TnfcC  1892,  loi. 

ENT,  s6.  w.Mid.  The  second  of  two  adjoining  furrows, 
ploughed  in  opposite  directions.  (W.P.M.)  Cf.  end,  s6.' 7. 

tENTETIG,  t/.     Ken.'*    To  introduce. 

ENTIRE,  adv.  Som.  Independent,  having  private 
means.         The  old  gentleman  lived  entire  (W.F.R.). 

ENTRY,  sb.  Lakel.  Lan.  Lin.  Wor.  Brks.  Also  in 
forms  entany  se.Wor.' ;  enteny  s.Wor. ;  entony  Brks. 
1.  A  passage,  esp.  the  passage  leading  from  the  outer 
door  of  a  house  round  the  '  hallan  '  to  the  fireplace. 
Lakel.*,  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  2.  A  narrow  court  or  passage 
between  two  houses  ;  a  narrow  by-street. 

s.Lan.i,  nw.Lin.  (E.P.)  s.Wor.  Still  used  in  Pershore.  '  I  sin  'e 
goo' down  th' enteny  but  jus"  (H.K.).  se.Wor.'  Brks.  Dartnell 
&  Goddard  Gl.  (1893)  s.v.  Pantony. 

ENVYFUL,  nrfy.    Sc.    Envious,  full  of  envy. 

Ayr.  Thae  Macalisters  arc  always  so  cn-vy-fu',  Douglas  Green 
Shutters  (1901)  97. 

ENWESS-AWAY,  adv.  Lakel.*  For  ever,  without 
end  ;  continuously.     Cf  endway(s,  3. 

Ah  mak  nowt  o'  fooak at's  alius  gnimlen,  an' blacken  enwess-away 
frae  dayU-tt  ta  dark  (s.v.  Forenwcss). 

EOWER,  EP,  see  Your,  Hip,  sb.\  v. 

EPISCOPIAN,  sb.  Gall.  An  Episcopalian  ;  a  clergy- 
man of  the  C  hurch  of  England.     Cf.  Episcolaupian. 

He  was  dressed  in  his  gown  and  bands,  like  an  Episcopian, 
Crockett  Dark  o'  Moon  (1902)  344. 


EP'N,  adj.  Not.  Handy,  convenient ;  used  ironically. 
See  Heppen,  adj. 

A  knife  wi'out  a  handle  ;  yo  can't  cut  wee't  wi'out  being  cut. 
An  ep'n  tool,  sure-lye  !  Prior  Foiest  Flk.  (1901)  27. 

ER,  see  Of,  Or,  prep.,  Our,  Ye. 

ERE,  adv.  Sh.I.  Lan.  Also  in  form  eer  Sh.I.  In 
comb,  (i)  Ere-ever,  obs.,  before  ;  (2)  -fern-year,  the  year 
before  last. 

(i)  s.Lan.i  (2)  Sh.I.  Du  shOrly  minds  eer-fern-yer,  aboot  dis 
sam'  time?  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  241. 

ERNE,  sb.  Obs.  Cum.  The  white-tailed  eagle, 
Haliaetus  albicilla.     ( E. W.  P. ) 

ERRANDS,  sb.  pi.  4.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

ERRIF(F,  see  Hairif. 

ERRUCTION,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  violent  outburst; 
a  'ruction.' 

This  minute  was  a  bullierag.  And  that  a  blue  erruction,  Mac- 
taggart  Eiicyd.  (1824)  82,  ed.  1876. 

ERSIT,  adj.    Kcb.    Perverse,  contrary. 

Deein  !  Joost  like  him,  the  ersit  cuddy!  If  A  wantit  him  dead 
he  wud  leeve,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  66;  The  ersit  buddy 
wudna  get  better,  but  dee't  for  a',  tb.  119. 

ERT,  sb.  Sh.I.  In  comb,  (i)  JErt-bile,  a  quagmire  or 
quaking  bog  ;  (2)  -hyle,  an  earth-hole  or  pit ;  (3)  -kent, 
widely  known,  of  world-wide  knowledge.     See  Earth,  sb.^ 

(i)  A  hill  fou  o'  yarfs,  myres,  ert-biles,  muiry  dubs,  an'  muckle 
burns,  Sh.  News  (May  29,  1897).  (2)  Ye  needna  faer  him,  if  he 
keeps  oot  o'  a  yarf  or  a  erthyle,  ib.  (Mar.  18,  iSggV  (3")  A'm  no 
caring  a  hair  if  his  lugs  wis  sholmarkit  doon  ta  da  skult,  an"  if  wis 
as  ert  kent  as  da  murrit  yow  o'  Hascussay,  ib.  (June  17,  1897). 

ERUMPTION,  sZ).  Kcb.  An  outburst, 'rumpus.'  Cf. 
erruction. 

The  erumption  on  the  house  riggin  began,  an'  the  din  inside 
was  something  desperate.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  ( 1901)  63. 

ERVY,  sb.     Sh.I.  (J.S.)     i.q.  Arvie. 
tESFOSTERINEST,  adj.     Shr.    Meaning  unknown. 

Described  his  wife  as  the  'esfosterinest  woman  as  ever  was,' 
White  IVrekin  (i860)  xxiv. 

ESK,  see  Yox. 

ESKER,  sb.    Cum.    See  below. 

Some  of  the  low  sandy  hills  or '  eskers '  that  lie  between  Aspatria 
and  the  Solway  (E.W.P.). 

ESPANIARD,  sb.    Dev.    A  species  of  russet  apple. 

e.Dev.  Twelve  [hives]  in  a  row,  backed  by  espaniards  (good 
quarrenders  when  I  was  a  lad)  and  fronted  by  sweet  peas,  Jane 
Lordship  C1897)  163. 

ESPIN,  ESS,  ET,  see  Yaspen,  Us,  Yet,  adv. 

ESSART,  «<//■.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Perverse,  crooked.     Cf.  ersit. 

Ye  essart  crew,  ye  turn  things  upside  down,  Waddell  Isaiah 
(1879)  xxix.  16. 

ETHER,  sb.    w.Dur.',  War.^    An  adder. 

EUM,  adj.    Or.I.    Mad,  distraught,  beside  oneself. 

He  rins  stracht  afore  him  as  eum  as  gin  the  Trow  was  at  his 
tail,  Dennison  Skelclies  (ed.  1904)  3. 

EVEN,  adj.  and  adv.  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  Also  in  forms 
ebben,  ebbm  Lakel.*;  e'en  Sc.  1.  In  cow;/i.  (i)  Even- 
handed,  on  equal  terms  ;  (2)  -marras,  exactly  like  ;  (3) 
-on,  just  suitable;  (4)  -up-and-down,  straightforward, 
honest,  upright. 

(i)  n.Yks.  Ah  wcant  swap  eaven-handed   (I.W.).    (2)  LakeL* 

That   cap's  t'ebbm-marras  o'  oor  lad's.     (3)  ib.  He's  a  lad  'at's 

ebben  on  seek  a  job  as  that.     (4)  ib.  He's  ebben  up  an'  doon  wi'  o' 

'at  he  hez  to  deea  wi'. 

2.  Phr.  even  as  a  die,  straight  as  a  line,  perfectly  straight. 

Sc.  Used  by  ploughmen  of  a  straight  and  evenly  cut  furrow,  H  islop 
Anecdote  (1874)  301. 

EVEN.ASH,  see  Ash,  sA.* 

EVENS,  sb.  pi.  Sh.I.  In  phr.  sma'  evens,  a  small 
allowance  of  food,  '  short  commons.'     (J.S.) 

EVENS,  adj.     Nhb.  Yks.     [e'vanz.]     Even. 

Danged  if  'tisn't  evens  bettin'  efter  aal.  Pease  Mark  o'  Hie  Deil 
(i894'>  43-     w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

EVER,  adv.  Irel.  Wor.  1.  In  phr.  ever  is,  should  be. 
Ant.  (S.A.B.)        2.  Continually,  constantly. 

s.Wor. '  I  looks  ever  I'm  ca'd,  I  fils  sah  middlin','  I  am  continually 
expecting  death,  I  feel  so  poorly  (H.K.). 
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EVER-LONG,  adv.    Wm.    More  and  more. 

He  gat  ivcr-lang  "at  neea  better,  nowl  seemed  ta  touch  hini(B.K.). 
EVERY,  adj.     Yks.  Oxf.     Also  in  form  ivvery  n.Yks. 

1.  In  coinb.  (i)  Every-day  man,  a  common  man  ;  a  neigh- 
bour.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) ;    (2)  Every-days,  week-days.    ib. 

2.  Phr.  roery  so  often,  at  stated  intervals. 

Oxf.  'Er  goes  charing  at  Mrs.  Long's  every  so  often  (A.P.). 

EVER  YESTERDAY,  phr.  Wgt.  The  day  before 
yesterday.     Cf.  everyestreen. 

A  seen  'im  atween  and  Castle  Douglas  ever  yesterday  (W.G.). 

EW(E,  see  Owe,  Who,  pron.^ 

EWE,  sb.  Lin.  Nhp.  Also  in  form  yaw-  Lin.  1.  In 
comb.  (I)  Ewe-necked,  having  a  neck  like  a  ewe  ;  (2) 
•teg,  a  female  lamb,  after  Michaelmas  till  the  first  shear- 
day. 

(i)  e.Lin.  On  the  E.  coast  we  possess  some  'yawnecked  things,' 
Liii.  N.  (r  Q.  11.  32;  (J.C.W.)  ;  vG.G.W.)  (2^  Nhp.'  (s.  v.  Sheep). 
2.  The  fleece  of  the  second  and  every  succeeding  shear- 
ing of  the  female  sheep.     Nhp.'  ib. 

EWK,  EWT,  see  Yewk,  Owe. 

EXACT,  rtrt>'.     Obs.    Rnf.     Expert. 

Some  persons  that  were  exact  in  the  short-hand  .  .  .  wrote  all 
that  was  spoke  at  this  Assembly,  Wodrow  Cojrcsfiondcnce  (1709- 
31^  I.  115,  ed.  1843. 

EXAMINE,  sb.    Sc.     An  examination. 

Abd.  She  had  been  at  ane  o'  Mister  Morison"s  exaemins,  Paul 
.,-}/)rf«.s7;.  (1881)  44.     Lth.  Thomson /'ocwis  (^1819)  70.     Gall.  Mac- 

TAGGART  EllCVcl.   (1824)   439,  cd.    1876. 

EXIBEMIC,  sb.    War.*    An  epidemic. 
EXPERIMENTED, /■/>/.  no'/.     Obs.    Sc.     Experienced. 

Lacke  of  pylottis  experimented  vpon  the  coastis  of  Scotland, 
England  and  Ireland,  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  (1829)  pt.  ii.  327  ; 
An  experimented  Captain,  Melvil  Memoirs  (1735)  182. 

tEXPIGENT,  adj.    Yks.    Good  of  its  kind,  superior  in 

quality.  e.Yks.  This  furniture  Iceaks  expigcnt  !  (I.W.) 

EXPOSE,  V.     Irel.    To  expound,  explain. 


Uls.  Wull  ye  be  likely  taebc  exposin'  a  bit  o'  chapter,  think  ye? 
M'^Ilroy  Dniufs  hiand  (^1902  1  28. 

EXTINGUISH,  V.  Obs.  Sc.  In  phr.  to  exiittguisli 
a  debt,  to  pay  a  debt  off  gradually.  Mitchell  Scotticisms 
(1799)  35- 

EX-TREE,  sb.  Pern.  (J.S.O.T.)  i.q.  Ax-tree,  s.v. 
Ax,  s6.' 

EXTREMITY,  sb.  n.Yks.«  I  n  phr.  to  be  in  an  exlremily, 
to  be  at  the  extreme  limit  of  endurance. 

Ah  war  in  an  extremity  o'  paain,  374. 

EYE,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Lakel.  Nrf.  Dev.  Also  in  forms  e'e, 
e'ea  Lakel."  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Eye-ful,  in  phr.  to  take  an 
eyeful  out  of,  to  give  a  comprehensive  or  searching  glance  ; 
(2)  -strings,  eyelids;  (3I  -water,  lotion  for  the  eyes;  {4J 
Eyesful,  all  one  can  see. 

(i)  Don.  She  took  an  eyeful  out  of  Jack,  an'  right  well  plaiscd 
she  was  with  his  appearance,  Macmanus  Cliiiii.  Comers  (1899) 
248.  (2)  Sh.I.  A"m  no  firgat ...  in  [and]  nivcr  will,  as  lang  as  me 
e'e  strings  is  open,  5/;.  News  (Aug.  10,  1901).  (3)  Nrf.  Emerso.n 
Wild  Life  (1890)  53.  (4)  n.Dev.  Craned  forward,  curiousas  village 
folk,  to  see  their  eyes-ful,  Zack  Dtiiislable  Weir  (1901)  177. 

2.  Phr.  a  drap  or  drappie  in  the  eye,  a  small  amount  of 
drink,  not  sufficient  to  make  one  intoxicated. 

Sh.I.  Da  drappie  in  my  ce  Maks  rims  aboot  da  collie  [lamp], 
Stewart  Tales  1,1892)  84.     Ayr.  Laing  Poems  (1894)  107. 

3.  The  arch  of  a  bridge ;  the  outlet  of  a  lime-kiln  ;  an 
opening  in  a  wall,  iJ^c.    Cf.  ea. 

Cum.  Also  used  by  miners  in  reference  to  the  entrance  to  the 
coalpit.     '  It  was  i'  t'boddom  eye  at  t'park '  (E.W.P.).     Lakel.^ 

+EYNIE,  V.    Slk.    Meaning  unknown. 

Or  eynicd  of  him  to  make  game,  IlocG  Poems  (ed.  1865)  288  ;  His 
bed  of  grcine  helhcr  he  eynit  to  scorn,  16.  287. 

EYNIE,  nrf/.     Wm.     i.q.  Eeny. 

Used  of  bread  with  a  coarse  fibre  ;  of  a  pregnant  woman  with 
the  eyes  staring  ;  of  potatoes  with  large  '  eye-holes '  where  the 
sprout  is  (U.K.). 


F 


FA,  see  Who,  pron.'' 

FA  A  VERS,  56.^/.  Sh.I.  Dainties,  delicacies.  A  dial, 
use  of '  favours.'    Cf.  fineries. 

Bearing  two  kits  of  faavers  (dainty  meats)  for  the  patient,  Spen'ce 
Flk-Lore  {iSgg)  148. 

FACE,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  1.  sb.  In  contp. 
Faceplate,  a  face. 

Lnk.  Slapping  the  sweep's  begrimed  face  plate  with  his  (loury 
bonnet,  Murdoch  Readings  (1895)  I.  26. 

2.  Phr.  (1)  /o  have  a  face  for  ought,  to  have  assurance  or 
impudence  for  anything  ;  {2)  to  put  a  face  in,  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  to  appear  ;  (3)  to  set  a  face,  to  come  to  a  firm 
decision  and  carry  it  out. 

(i)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (21  Per.  If  yon  beadle  body  puts  a  face  in 
here  th'  nicht,  MacGregor  Souters  Lamp  (1903)  27.     (3)  Lakel.* 

3.  I'.  With  about :  to  have  confidence,  show  a  bold  face. 
n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

FACH,  V.    Sh.I.    To  work  hard,  toil  ;  see  below. 

'A  body  maun  fach  as  they're  forn.'  '  Each  '  is  applied  to  the 
cultivation  of  land  that  has  been  cropped  with  potatoes,  the 
previousyear,  and  is  counted  hard  work,  SpENCE/7it-/.o>«(i899)  207. 

tFACINGS,  sb.  pi.   Stf.  Baptisms,  christenings.    (I.W.) 

FACTORY,  56.    n.Yks.    Canvas.    (I.W.) 

FADDLE,  V.  3.    s.Lan.' 

FADDLES,  sb.  Cum.  A  person  who,  though  always 
apparently  busy,  does  not  progress  with  his  work;  gen. 
applied  to  a  woman.     (E.\v!p.)     Cf.  faddle,  f.  3. 

FADGE,  ;•.     Lakel.''    To  shuffle. 

:FADING-STR0KE,  sb.    Glo.'    Paralysis. 

FAE,  sec  Who,  pron.^ 

FAEDOM,  sb.  Gall.  Witchcraft.  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
(1824).    Cf.  feydom,  s.  v.  Fey,  adj. 


FAFF,  sb.,  adj.  and  v.    Cum.*    i.q.  Faugh. 

FAFF,  V.    n.Cy.    To  make  a  vain  show. 

He  faft  aboot  o'  t'efternuin  tryin  ta  yoke  t'young  nag,  an' 
then  he  was  bet  wi't  ^B.K.). 

FAFFLE,  V.  n.Cy.  Cum.  To  waver,  hesitate,  be  un- 
certain ;  to  handle  aimlessly.  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  Hence 
Faffling  or  Faughling, //i/.  adf  impotent,  fumbling. 

n.Cy.  (B.K.)  Cum.*  Said  of  work  which  occupies  much  time, 
the  results  not  being  satisfactory  or  commensurate  with  the 
labour  and  time  expended  on  it. 

FAG,  z'.  Som.  Ofplants,&c. :  to  droop,  flag.  (W.F.R.) 
See  Fag,  v.'^ 

FAGGER,  sb.  Brks.  A  reaper  with  a  '  fagging-hook ' 
(q.v.).     (I.W.)     SeeFag,  j'.3 

FAGGOT,  sb.  and  t<.'  Sc.  War.  Wor.  Glo.  Som.  Dev. 
Also  in  forms  fackit  Dev. ;  fakket  Som.  1.  sb.  In  phr. 
a  faggot  of  wood,  a  faggot  or  bundle  of  wood.  Dev. 
(R.P.'C.)        2.  A  slattern. 

Sc.  An  untidy  drudge  troking  about  the  kitchen  .  . .  was  implied 
in  the  local  vernacular  by . .  '  f.ngot,'  Colville  Vernacular  (i&gfj)  17. 

3.  V.   To  make  up  wood  into  faggots. 

War.3,  Wor.  (,E.S.)  Glo.  He  was  faggoting  and  managed  to 
gash  his  arm  with  the  hook,  Evesham  Jrn.  (Apr.  29,  1899). 

4.  To  tie  up  into  a  bundle.    Som.  (G.S.) 
FAIGHLOCHS,    sb.   pi.      Obs.     Gall.     Also   in    form 

faishochs.    Sorry  working  labourers  accomplishing  httle 
work.     Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

FAIN,  adv.     Pem.     In  truth,  really. 

'Iss  fain,  'tis  so  true  as  I'm  standing  here  (J.S.O.T.). 

tFAINTIFIED,///.  adj.    Oxf.  (C.T.O.I,  Sur.  (L.J.Y.), 
Hmp.  (T.L.O.D.)     Inclined  to  faint. 
FAIR,   adj.,  adv.   and   v.    Sc.   Irel.   Win.   Pem.   Mid. 

Oa 


FAIRFIELD 


[lOO] 


FARCIE 


1.  adj.  and  adv.  In  comb,  (i)  Fair-dooes,  (2)  -hornie, 
fair  play,  fair  treatment;  (3)  -ower,  in  fair  or  exact 
exchange. 

(i)  s.Peni.  He  do  bully-rag  her  awful  upon  times,  but  fair  dooes, 
she  have  got  a  long  tongue  too  (M.S.C.).  (2)  Abd.  It  wisna  fair 
hornie,  an'  a'  't  we  bed  for't  wisna  worth,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press 
(Apr.  9,  1904';.     (3)  Abd.  W.  Watson  Aiild  Lang  Syne  (1903)  91. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  be  fair  with  one,  to  be  in  accord  or  agree- 
ment vvitli  ;  [2.)  to  make  a  fair  fist,  to  make  a  '  good  hand,' 
get  on  well  with  ;  (3)  —  a  fair  offer,  to  make  a  good  shot, 
a  successful  aim  or  attempt  at  anything. 

(i)  Abd.  Aw'm  fair  wi'  ye.  Hilly,  't  aul'  things  are  nae  aye  th' 
warst,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Oct.  24,  1903^  (21  Don.  If  she 
can  make  a  fair  fist  of  the  readin'  I'll  lend  her  the  '  Life  of  St.Mary 
ofAigypt,'  Macmanus  O'FrieVs  (1903)  6.  (3)  Ir.  You'd  make  a 
fair  offer  at  anything,  I  think,  but  an  answer  to  your  school- 
master, Lover  Handy  Andy  (1842)  xv. 

3.  Of  flour:  white. 

Mid.  The  finest  wheat  in  the  county  ;  .  .  the  flower  white,  or, 
as  the  millers  term  it,  fair.  Foot  Agric.  (1794)  22. 

4.  V.  With  up:  of  the  weather  :  to  clear  up,  become  fine. 
Wm.  (E.M.M.) 

JFAIRFIELD,  sb.  Lakel.'  A  flat,  level  sheep-pasture 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  [?  Used  only  as  place-name.] 
(s.  V.  Far.) 

FAIRLIE,  sb.  Irel.  A  present  bought  at  a  fair; 
a  'fairing  '  (q.v. ). 

Don.  I  took  her  to  another  fairlie  standing,  and  bought  for  my 
twopence  a  piece  ribbon  for  her,  Macmanus  O'FrieVs  (1903)   124. 

FAIROCK,  sb.     Abd.     See  below. 

It  is  somewhat  unusual,  I  think,  to  see  a  '  mock  sun  '  on  each 
side  of  the  great  orb.  When  one  of  these  appeared,  either  before 
or  behind  the  sun,  the  old  folks  spoke  of  it  as  a  '  fairock,'  what- 
ever that  may  mean.  And  there  was  a  rhyme  about  the  '  fairock,' 
which  varied  with  its  position  in  relation  to  the  sun.  '  The  een 
it's  afore  Ye'U  hear  o'  no  more.  But  the  een  it's  ahin'  ye'U  shortly 
fin','  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Apr.  23,  1904). 

FAIRY,  si!'.  Irel.  Yks.  In  coinp.  (i)  Fairy-kist,  be- 
witched, not  responsible  for  one's  actions;  (2)  -slates, 
flat  stones  on  a.  hillside. 

(i)  w.Yks.  She's  fairy-kist.  God  or  the  devil  looks  to  sich,  they 
say,  an'  I  mun  do  th'  best  for  her,  I  reckon,  Sutcliffe  Shameless 
IVayne  (1900)  25.  (2)  Ir.  The  hill  is  all  covered  with  flat  stones 
they  call  fairy  slates,  Lover  Handy  Andy  (1842)  x.xv. 

FAIRY,  see  Vair,  sb.^ 

FAITH,  int.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

FAKE,  sb.  Wbs.  Lnk.  A  sight,  vision.  Graham 
Writings  (1883)  Gl. 

FAKE-RAVE,  sb.  Bdf.  The  shelving  frame  affixed 
to  the  side  of  a  cart,  &c.  to  increase  its  size.     (J.W.B.) 

FALL,  sb.  s.Wor.  In  phr.  a  fall  of  weather,  a  down- 
pour, a  fall  of  rain  or  snow.  Also  in  comb.  Falling 
weather.     (H.K.) 

FALL,  V.  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Dev.  Cor.  1.  In  phr. 
(i)  to  fall  abroad,  to  become  fat  or  stout ;  (2)  —  across,  to 
come  across,  to  meet ;  (3)  —  in  for,  to  get,  obtain,  receive  ; 
(4)  —  in  two,  to  be  confined  ;  (5)  —  over,  to  fall  asleep; 
(6)  —  together,  to  break  down  in  health  ;  (7)  —  up,  of  the 
floor  in  a  coal-mine  raised  by  the  action  of  gas :  to  rise  up ; 
(8)  —  upon,  to  tamper  with ;  to  pilfer ;  (9)  —  ivith,  to  go 
to  ruin  or  waste. 

{ij  Cor.  Hammond  Paris/i  (1897)  339.  (2)  Cum.  (E.W.P.) 
(3)  n.Yks.  He  foil  in  for  /lOo  legacy.     He  fell  in  for  wark  seean 


(LW.). 


5j  lb.     16)  Dev.  It  wasn't   till  after  Farmer  Burden 


took  the  lad  on  as  carter  .  .  .  that  mother  regular  fell  together, 
Zack  Dunstable  iVeir  {igoi)  180.  (7)  Lan.  iS.O.A.)  (8)  Sh.I. 
'  Wis  hit  wan  ounce  or  twa  [of  tobacco]  ? '  '  Wan,  Aandrevv.  A'm 
faerd  ta  tak'  'at  hit's  fa'n  apon,'  Sli.  Neivs  (Apr.  29,  1899).  (^9) 
Abd.  (G.W.) 
2.  Comp.  (i)  Fall-hole,  a  pool  under  a  mill-dam ;  the 
place  where  the  water  falls  over  the  mill-dam.  n.Yks. 
(I.W.) ;  (2)  -over,  a  falling  of  the  water  at  a  dam.     ib. 

:FALLATIC,    adf      Chs.     Shr.      Paralytic.     Chs.'^, 
Shr.  (T.O.) 

FALLING,  prp.     Sc.  Yks.     In  comb,  (i)  Falling  naive, 
a  method  of  cheating  in  the  game  of  marbles  ;  see  below ; 


see  also  Neive ;  (2)  -post,  the  front  upright  post  of  a  gate- 
way against  which  the  gate  falls. 

(i)  Abd.  The  summit  of  dishonesty,  however,  was  reached  by 
that  player  who  employed  the  '  falling  neive.'  This  style  re- 
sulted from  a  lad  taldng  aim  and  then  rising  on  his  toes  till  he  lost 
balance  and  almost  fell  half-way  towards  the  ring  before  he  delivered 
his  marble,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Apr.  9,  1904).  (a)  n.Yks. 
^l.W.) 

FALLOW-BREAK,  phr.  Cai.'  Land  which  has  been 
under  grass  for  two  years  and  is  just  ploughed  up.  See 
Break,  sA.' 

FALSE-FLOOR,  sb.  s.Not.  A  floor  in  the  roof;  an 
attic  floor.    (J.P.K.) 

tFALSHION,  sb.    Dev.    Fashion. 

Tha  ne'dst  na  lewstry  i'  theckee  falshion,  Madox-Brown  Dwale 
Bhttit  (1876)  bk.  I.  iv. 

FALSIFY,  V.    Glo.    To  give  out,  become  useless. 

1  alius  has  a  new  brush  ready  case  the  tothern  falsifies  (S.S.  B.). 

tFAME,  sb.  Lin.'  A  surgeon's  lancet.  [?  Misprint 
for  '  fleam.'] 

tFAMH,  sb.  Sc.  1.  A  small  noxious  beast.  Gael. 
faniah,  a  mole  ;  see  below. 

Per.  It  is  asserted  by  the  country  people  that  there  is  a  small 
quadruped  which  they  call  famh.  In  summer  mornings  it  issues 
from  its  lurking  places,  emitting  a  kind  of  glutinous  matter  fatal  to 
horses,  if  they  happen  to  eat  the  grass  on  which  it  has  been 
deposited.  It  is  fiomewhat  larger  than  a  mole,  of  a  brownish 
colour,  with  a  large  head  disproportionate  to  its  body.  Statist.  Ace. 
(.Jam.) 

2.  A  monster,  a  cruel,  mischievous  person.    Also  called 
Fanihfhear.     ib. 

tYAMPT  DQO,  phr.     Lan.     ?  A  damned  fool. 

Well,  then,thou'rtafamptdoo,  ift'  knows  what  that  is,  Brierley 
Red  Wind.  (1868)  234  ;  A'.  £r  O.  (1898)  9th  S.  ii.  356. 

FAN,  V.     Oxf.     To  blow. 

Shot  one  o'  them  doors,  dun't  ee  see  the  ashes  a  fannin'  all  over 
the  place  ?  (A. P.) 

FANCY,  sb.  Yks.  Midi.  Nrf.  A  lover,  sweetheart,  in 
comp.  Fancy-girl,  -man,  -woman,  &c.,  an  illicit  lover. 

n.Yks.  (I.W.)  Midi.  A  foine  laady  wantiu'  we  for  a  faancy 
man,  Bartram  PeopleofClopton{i?>^i)  221.  Nrf.  We  allustcall  our 
scythes  arter  our  fancy-gels  or  our  wives,  Emerson  Son  of  Fens 
(1892)  131. 

FAND,  sb.     Obs.    Gall.    A  bow,  knot. 

Hair  tied  and  clubbed  in  a  ribbon  fand,  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
(1824)  263,  ed.  1876. 

FANDANDERING,  ppl.  adf  Nhb.  Idle,  'good-for- 
nothing';  see  below. 

A  fandanderin'  body — nowther  gentry  nor  common  fowk — 
never  did  a  hand's  turn  that  I  mind,  and  never  did  ill  owther, 
Graham  Red  Scanr  (1896)  245. 

FANDANGLE,  sb.  1.    Lakel.^  s.Lan.',  Cor.^ 
FANGLE,  sb.  and   .'.     Lakel.        1.  sb.  pi.  Anything 

new  or  novel.     Lake!.*         2.  v.   To  entangle  ;   fig.  to 

interest.     Gen.  in  pp.     See  also  Fankle. 

Cum.  A  note  of  such  general  interest  to  those  who  are  '  fangled ' 

with  dialect,  Penrith  Obs.  (Feb.  9,  1904)  4  ;  (E.W.P.) 

FANGY,  adf  Nrf.  Of  roots,  &c. :  forked,  having 
fangs  or  forks. 

The  carrots  .  .  came  very  coarse  and  'fangy,'  Longman's  Mag. 
(Jan.  1899)  226. 

FANNY-FLIRT-TAIL,  sb.  Yks.  The  redstart,  Ru- 
ticilla  phocnicurus.     Yks.  IVkly.  Post  (Dec.  31,  1898). 

FANTADDLING, />//.  m(>'.  Pern.  Finicking.    (J.S.O.T.) 

FAR,  adj.  and  adu.  Irel.  Dur.  Lakel.  Yks.  Also  in 
form  fer- w.Dur.'  In  comb.  (1)  Far-Ian,  in  phr.  to  Jill  up 
the  far-Ian,  fig.  to  fill  the  stomach,  take  the  edge  oft' the 
appetite  ;  (2)  -learned  or  -larn'd,  learned  ;  well-informed  ; 
(3)  -nenst,  opposite  to. 

(i)  n.Ir.  A  think  that  them  an'  the  lump  o'  beef  ocht  tae  fill  up 
the  far-Ian  at  ony  rate,  fur  .  .  .  sum  o'  them  boys  that's  cummin  can 
tak  their  dinner  gie  an'  hearty,  Lyttle  Paddy  M'Qnillan,  66.  (2) 
Lakel.''  Wm.  But  he'd  yance  read  some  far  larn'd  beuk,  White- 
head/-<■.§•.  1^1859)  16.     n.Yks.  (I.W.)     (3)  w.Dur.  1 

FARCIE,  adf    Sc.     Righteous. 

The  sturdy  Scottish  Protestant  replied,  'Farcie  in  that  face,' 
Cowiz  Shetland  1.1871J   105;  ('4.305. 


FARDEL 


[loil 


FAULT 


FARDEL,  sb.  Obs.  Lakel.*  The  fourth  part  of  a 
yard-wand. 

FARE,  V.     Ess.    To  feel. 

I  fare  wonderful  tewly  [sickly]  to-day  i,F.G.B.). 

FARE,  see  Vair,  sb.^ 

FARETHEEWELL,  sb.  Obs.  w.Dur.'  A  name  for  a 
grey  slate,  7J  inches  in  length,  formerly  used  in  Weardale. 

FARF-CAKE,  iA.  w.Dur.'  AcakemadeofMaslinmeal. 

FARING,  />;•/.  Nrf.  In  phr.  mackerel,  iSr-r.  faring, 
mackerel  fishing  or  seeking. 

My  old  chap  was  away  mackerel  faring,  Emerson  Son  of  Fens 
(1892.  3. 

FARINGS,  sb.  pi.  Suf.  Also  written  fairins.  Pre- 
tences, '  airs  and  graces.'     Cf.  fare,  i'.^  5. 

'Teddie  Todd,  for  all  his  fairins  '— Teddie  Todd  being  the  black- 
smith's son  was  addicted  in  local  phrase  to  the  putting  on  of 
parts  or  giving  himself  airs — •  can't  do  no  better,'  Betiiam-Edwabds 
Mock- Beggars'  Hall  (1902^  199  ;  ib.  Lord  of  Harvest  (,1899)  250. 

FARISHON,  adf  2.     se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

FARKAGE,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  bundle  of  cordage  so 
entangled  that  it  is  impossible  to  unravel  it ;  a  bundle 
of  things  in  a  state  of  entanglement  or  confusion. 

Lord  Burble's  stinking  carcage,  Packed  up  in  cotiins  ane,  twa, 
three,  A  most  infernal  farkagc  'To  yird  some  day,  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824)  265,  ed.  1876;  She  having  a  farkage  of  claise  about  her, 
they  keeped  her  aboon  broe,  until  she  was  driven  ashore,  ib.  469. 

FARLIN,  sb.  Sc.  Also  in  form  faarlin  Sh.I.  The 
box  or  trough  out  of  which  the  herrings  are  taken  by  the 
'gutters '  (q.v.). 

Sh.I.  Da  gutters  awa'  at  Baltasound  laft  da  cran  boxes,  or 
faarlins,  as  dcy  ca'  dem,  lipprin'  wi'  herrin',  Sh.  News  (Aug.  11, 
1900.  Abd.  (G.W.)  ;  Ilk  rigwudy  quean  frae  the  farlin'  Will  keek 
oot  her  phiz  an'  gufla,  Davidson  Poems  (^1861)  67. 

FARMERY,  sb.    Suf    A  farmstead,  farm. 

These  farmeries  and  cots  were  shut  off  from  the  world,  BtxuAM- 
Edwards  Mock-beggars'  Hall  U9°-)  3-' 

tFARRANTLIES,  s6. />/.    s.Lan.    See  below. 

Don't  tell  me  of  your  farrantlies,  Bamford  Traveller  (1844)  42; 
*  Farrantlies '  is  simply  the  adv.  '  farrantly '  converted  into  a 
pi.  noun  to  express  scorn  in  a  disparaging  or  scornful  sentence. 
Very  common  among  people  in  S.Lan.  i_S.W.) 

FARRANTLY,  adj.  and  adv.  Lan.  Also  in  form 
farntley.  Good-looking,  handsome ;  in  good  health, 
very  well. 

Manch.  City  News  (May  31,  1902')  ;  Heard  oceas.  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bury.  A  person  on  being  asked  how  he  was  would 
reply  '  farrantley,'  meaning  very  well,  ib.  (June  14,  19021. 

FARSPACH,  sb.  Heb.  The  greater  black-backed 
gull.  Lams  vtarinus.    (R.H.H.) 

FARTHER,  adv.  Lakel.^  In  form  farder.  In  comb. 
Farder-nernarder,  at  a  standstill.    See  Far. 

FARTHING-LAND,  sb.  Or.I.  A  measure  of  arable 
land  of  varying  extent ;   see  below. 

Each  township  or  group  of  small  farms  goes  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  so  many  pcnnylands,  farthing-lands,  cowsworths,  &c. 
These  divisions — indicating  no  definite  extent  of  ground,  and 
dilTcringcvcn  in  conterminous  townships — corresponded  originally 
perhaps  to  the  amount  of  land-tax  paid  at  some  remote  period, 
Fergusson  Rambles  11884)  148-9. 

:FARVE NT,  (((!'/.  Nhb.  ?  A  misprint  for  farrant  or 
farrand  (q.v.). 

Betty  Kcll  is  an  oad  farvent  body,  Bewick  Tyneside  Tales 
(1850)  14. 

FASH,  i'.*  Cum.  In  phr.  lo  fash  one's  thumb,  to 
trouble  or  vex  oneself     (E.VV.P.) 

FASHION,  sb.  and  v.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  written  fashin 
s.Lan.'  1.  sb.pl.  The  best  way  of  doing  a  thing;  the 
utmost  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 

w.Yks.  If  he  would  let  him  have  a  little   bit  of  ground   by   the 
road  side  he  would  show  him  the  fasliions  on  it,  Hunter  Oeorg. 
Ess.  (1803)  II.  309. 
2.  V.   To  resemble.         s.Lan.'  That  lad  fashins  his  dad. 

FAST,  adj.  and  adv.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  I.  Fastened 
up,  shut  fast.  s.Lan.'  2.  Bound  by  indentures. 
Lakel.=  3.  In  childbed,  conlincd.  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
4.  Phr./(ii7  al  lit'  lone-eutd,  a  jocular  term  applied  to  hay 
before  it  is  mown.     s.Lan.' 


FASTEN,  V.  Lakel.  Lan.  Der.  Not.  Also  written 
fassen  Lakel.*  1.  In  phr.  to  fasten  hold,  to  take  hold 
of;  to  seize,  grip.    s.Lan.'  2.  To  bind  by  indentures  ; 

to  consummate  or  close  a  bargain.    Lakel.' 

Hence  Fassen-  or  Fastening-penny,  money  with  which 
a  bargain  is  clenched  ;  earnest  money.    Also  usedy^g'. 

Lakel. 2  Der.  He  mun  wed  yo'  again  at  Church  wi'  parson  and 
clerk — to-day's  job  bcin'  but  a  fas'nin"  penny  [spoken  of  a  civil 
marriage  before  the  Registrar],  Gilchrist  Rue  Bargain  (1898)  7. 
Not.3 

FASTENS,  sb.    Lakel.*    Written  fassens.    Lent. 

FASTIBAAND,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  written  fastabaand. 
A  wooden  band  fastening  securely  the  ribs  of  a  boat ; 
a  rope  or  cable  attached  to  a  stone  anchor.     See  Fastie. 

The  main  division  between  the  rooms  [compartments  of  a 
sixcrn]  was  the  fastabaands.  or  haddabaands,  Sh.  News  (Oct.  21, 
1899) ;  (J.S.) 

FAT,    adj.^    and    v.     Sc.    Yks.   Mid.  Sur.  Dev.  Cor. 

1.  adj.  In  conip.  (i)  Fat-bags,  a  corpulent  person;  (2) 
-brose,  i.q.  Yule-brose,  q.v.,  s.v.  Yule,  2;  (3)  -head,  one 
who  is  slow  of  understanding ;  a-  dullard,  stupid ;  (4) 
•headed,  slow-witted,  stupid,  dull. 

(i)  n.Yks.  (l.'W.)  (3)  Sc.  Blackw.  Mag.  (Dec.  1821)  692.  (3) 
n.Yks.  (l.'W.),  w.Mid.  (W.P.M.),  Sur.  ^L.J.V.)  (41  w.Mid. 
You  must  be  fat-headed  if  you  can't  understand  that !  (W.P.M.) 
w.Cor.  I'd  rather  bo  like  I  am  than  travel  and  come  home  a  fat- 
headed  fool  (M.A.C.). 

2.  Phr.  lo  give  or  take  fat,  to  take  offence,  become  un- 
friendly ;  see  below. 

w.Yks.  If  a  playmate  take  offence  at  another,  he  will  cross  or 
clasp  his  little  fingers,  and,  with  outstretched  hands,  will  snappishly 
cry  out — '  Tak  fat  an'  lean,  An'  niver  speyk  to  me  agean.'  The  one 
to  whom  the  remark  is  uttered  then  understands  that  enmity  exists 
between  them.  A  conversation  as  follows  is  quite  common  with 
school  children: — '  Aren't  ta  thick  wi' Jimmy  Walker !'  '  Nowc, 
he's  gen  me  fat,'  or,  •  he  ga'e  me  fat  yusterda','  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl. 
(Oct.  29,  1898). 

3.  Thriving,  prosperous. 

Lnk.  A  good  fu'  fat  farmer's  son,  but  ae  laigher  nor  a  laird, 
Graham  IVriliiigs  (1883)  II.  33. 

4.  V.  To  enrich. 

Dev.  'Twill  go  in  part  to  fat  the  pocket  of  a  lazy  man, 
Phillpotts  .Suns  0/  Morning  ('900)  61. 

FAT,  adj.^    Lakel. 

Lakel. 2  Cum.  Likewise  in  other  games  of  marblesshoulda  wrong 
stroke  be  made  one  of  the  other  players  may  call  out  '  fat,'  when 
the  player  is  penalised  unless  he  has  been  quick  enough  to  call 
'Nee  fat'  first  (E.W.P.V 

JFAT-A-FECK,  adj.    Sc.    Meaning  unknown. 

The  weather's  nae  that  fat-a-feck  But  summer  will  be  in, 
Donald  Poems  (1867)  32. 

FATHER,  sb.    Irel.  Cum.    Also  in  form  fadder  Cum.'* 

1.  In  phr.  the  fuller  and  mother  of  a  blaiching,  a  sound 
beating  or  thrashing. 

Don.  For  three  fardins  I  would  take  it  from  ye  an'  give  ye  the 
father  an'  mother  of  a  good  soun'  blaichin',  'Mac'  Road  lo  Donegal 
(Srded. ,  149. 

2.  Comp.  Fadder-dees,  the  red  campion,  Lychnis  diurna. 
Cf  mother-dee. 

Cum."  A  superstition  exists  that  should  a  child  pick  the  flowers 
of  the  reil  species  it  will  soon  lose  its  father  by  death  (s.v. 
Lousy  bed). 

FATTER,  see  Falter,  v.^ 

FAUGH,  «(//.'  n.Yks.  Inphr.  ff/rt«^/»y?f/fl'//o»,  asheep. 
CW.W.P.) 

FAUGH-BLUE,  adf  Gall.  Bleached  blue.  Mac- 
taggart Encycl.  (1824).    See  Faugh,  sb.'^ 

JFAUGHISH,  adj.  ?  Obs.  Nhb.  In  comb.  Faughish 
derk,  .' twilight,  dim,  becoming  dark.     Cf  faugh,  doy.* 

Just  as  it  begoud  to  get  faughish  derk,  Richardson  Bordenr's 
Tnble-Bk.  1,1846)  VII.  137. 

:FAUGHL1NG,  prp.  Wm.  &  Cum.'  ?  Fumbling, 
dilatory.    [?  A  form  of  Faffle  (q.v.).] 

Auld  faughlin'  deed  ye  keep  now,  205. 

+FAUGHT,  V.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   To  want  or  fail.     (Hall.) 

FAULT,  sb.  s.Wor.  In  phr.  to  be  at  a  fault  for,  to  be 
in  want  or  lack  of. 
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A  shon't  be  at  a  fau't  fur  yur  dinners,  not  if  a  'aves  to  break  a 
windah  to  get  in  (H.K.\ 
FAULTED,//!'/,  oc//.    n.Yks.     Faulty,  unsound.     (I.W.) 
JFAWKY,   adj.     e.Lin.      Tricky,   full   of  tricks.     Cf 

pawky. 

Tlie  poany's  gotten  so  fawky  there's  nodealing  with  him  (G.G.W.). 

JFAWN,  i;.  Edb.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
?  To  caress,  fondle.     Cf.  fawnsome. 

Fu'  well  ye  ken  he  often  faunt  ye,  Liddle  Poems  (1821)  39. 

FAWNS,  sb.  pi.  Dmf  Rough  wet  places  on  the  hills. 
Wallace  Schoolmasler  (1899)  347.     Cf  fawn. 

JFAXIN,  ib.  Sh.I.  A  half-submerged  rock  over 
which  the  waves  break.     Also  used  attrib. 

Over  the  surf  of  the  deep  Baagreen,  Over  the  faxin  Kabister 
Deeps,  JuNDA  Klttigrahool  (1898)  13  ;  Speuce  F/fc- Lore  i  1899)  120. 

FAY-DOG,  sb.    Cum.*    The  common  tope.  Calms  cam's. 

FEAKY,  adj.  Cum.  Written  feeky.  Nervously 
uneasy.     Cf.  fike,  v. 

Refers  also  to  senile  decay  of  the  senses.  'Ah  was  terrible  feeky 
till  ah  hard  thee  fit  in  t'entry  an'  saw  theh  pass  fallen'  (J.H.) ; 
(,E.W.P.) 

tFEARENTLY,  adv.     Nhb.     In  fear  of,  afraid  of. 

They  took  their  rounds  through  all  the  town  .  .  .  And  fearently 
either  carle  or  clown  Deny'd  to  give  them  brass  there,  Whittell 
Poet.  Wks.  (1815)  Siig. ;  Nhb.i 

FEARSOMELESS,  adj.  Irel.  Fearless,  without  fear, 
reckless. 

Don.  Ye're  a  purty  bould,  fearsomeless  fella,  Macmanus  Bend 
ojRei.  (1898)  55. 

FEARTINARSE,  sb.  Yks.  The  little  auk,  Mergulus 
alle.     Yks.  Wkly.  Post  (Dec.  31,  1898). 

FEASE,  V.  n.Yks.  In  phr.  tofcase  a  hedge  back,  to  cut 
ofithe  grass  and  bushes  with  a  sickle.  (I.W.)    Cf.  fease,  v.'' 

FEAST,  sA.     Oxf.  (E.M.W.) 

FEASY,  arfy.    Cum.*    Impertinent, 'cheeky.' 

FEATHER,  sb.  and  v.  Sh.I.  Lakel.  Oxf.  Wal.  Suf. 
Also  in  form  faedir  Sh.I.  1.  sb.  In  coiiip.  (i)  Feather- 
heeled,  (2)  -legged,  active,  stirring,  energetic.     Lakel.^ 

2.  Phr.  to  see  neither  feather  nor  bone  of,  to  see  no  trace  of, 
nothing  at  all  of. 

Suf.  I've  seen  neither  feather  nor  bone  of  any  one  from  the 
hall,  Betham-Edwards  Lord  of  Harvest  (1899)  19. 

3.  A  mason's  tool  for  splitting  stone.    Lakel.^       4.  Part 
of  a  '  tusker '  or  peat-cutting  spade.    Cf.  feather,  7. 

Sh.I.  '  Dere  doo  sees,  Sibbie,  what  lack  da  tuskir  is,'  I  said  as 
I  grippid  up  da  faedir  o'm  'at  fell  apo'  da  fliler  wi'  a  rattle  whin  I 
tried  ta  stick  him  afTo'  da  heft,  Sh.  News  (May  13,  1899). 

5.  V.  To  pluck  the  feathers  from  fowls,  &c. 

s.Wal.  The  mistress  sat  feathering  in  the  doorway  of  the  house- 
place,  and  the  white  down  from  the  half-plucked  goose  which  lay 
across  her  knee  blew  about  in  the  light  breeze,  Longitiait's  Mag. 
(Dec.  1899)  143. 

6.  Of  appie-trees  :  see  below. 

Oxf.  30,000  Feathered  Apples,  A'lirserymaii's  Sale  Bill.  To 
feather  young  apple-trees  is  to  train  them  for  '  standards '  by 
cutting  off  all  the  side-shoots  at  about  one  inch  from  the  main  stem, 
in  order  to  throw  all  the  strength  of  the  plant  into  the  one  stem. 
Apple-trees  are  '  feathered  '  twice  a  year  for  three  years  (J.W.). 

FEATHERFEW,  sb.    s.Lan.',  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

:FEATHER  of  land,  phr.  Wor.  .'  A  certain 
quantity  of  land.     A^.  &=  Q.  (1879)  5th  S.  xi.  176. 

FEAT-PEAK,  sb.  Per.  ?  A  neat  top  or  finish.  See 
Feat,  adj.'- 

I'll  buy  a  cockernonie  fine,  She'll  plait  it  wi'  a  feat-peak,  Spence 
Poems  (1891)  42. 

FEA'WDRUNK,  (7(i).  s.Lan.'  Drunk  and  quarrelsome. 
See  Foul,  adj. 

FEAWLY,  adv.  s.Lan.'  Awkwardly,  in  an  ugly 
manner.    See  Foul,  adj.  10. 

FEAZY,  fli(^.  Cmb.  Of  a  child:  troublesome,  fractious, 
fretful.    TV.  &=  Q.  (1893)  8th  S.  iii.  45.    See  Fease,  v.'  3. 

FECHTIE,  sb.  Lnk.  A  fighter ;  a  prize-fighter,  boxer. 
Murdoch  Readings  (1895)  I.  128.     See  Fight,  v. 

FECK,  sb.*    Hrt.    A  cow's  stomach.    (E.S.F.) 

FECK,  sb.^  Lakel.'  Shift,  resource,  esp.  in  phr.  to 
have  neither  feck  nor  fend  in  one,  to  he  without  resource  or 
power.     See  Feckless. 


FECK,  sb.^  Cum.*  A  state  of  uneasiness.  See  Fike, 
s6.2  7. 

FECKLE,  sb.     Cai.'     Trouble,  anxiety. 

+FEE,  s6.  Obs.  Dev.  In  phr.  in  fee  with,  ?  in  league 
with,  in  the  pay  of 

The  jade's  in  fee  with  her  mistress,  che'll  v/arr'nt  her,  Obliging 
Hnsband  (1717)  46. 

FEEL,  adj.  Cum.*  Tender,  as  applied  to  a  hurt  or 
a  bruise  ;  smooth. 

FEENICK,  s6.  Mun.  A  call  to  bring  ducks.  Simmons 
CI.  (1890)  s.v.  Wheety. 

FEERACH,  sb.  Abd.  Vigour,  energy,  'go.'  Cf. 
foorich. 

Their  fader  wis  aye  a  peer  dowie  breet,  an'  th'  midder  hidna 
muckle  fcerach  at  wark,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Feb.  28,  1903). 

FEEZE-PIN,  sb.    Sh.I.    A  screw-pin.    See  Feeze,  v. 

The  corn  was  getting  low  in  the  hopper,  and  he  had  just  put  his 
hand  to  the  feeze-pin  to  lower  the  shoe  when  the  mill  stopped,  5/;. 
Neivs  (Dec.  28,  igoi). 

tFEEZY,  flrfy.    Not.    Stuffy.    (J.H.B.) 

FEFF,  sb.'    See  Theef. 

FEG,  sb.    Dev.     i.q.  Fag,  sb}  \. 

'  Whay,  the  fegs ! '  cried  Betty,  provoked  in  her  turn  at  her 
explanations  being  so  ill-received,  and  it  was  not  for  some  time  that 
Father  made  out  'twas  tufts  of  grass  she  meant,  Peard  Mother  Molly 
(1889)  35. 

FEG,  sb.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

+FEGGES,  ?  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Sc.  In  phr.  feggcs  after  peace, 
prov.    Meaning  unknown.    Ray  Praii.  (1678)367. 

XFEGGY,  adj     Obs.     Wil.     ?  Fair. 

"The  Aborigines . . .  are  phlegmatique,  skins  pale  and  livid : . . .  their 
persons  are  generally  plump  and  feggy,  gallipot  eies  and  some  black, 
Aubrey  Nat.  Hist.  IVills  (1691)  11,  ed.  Britton  ;  Wil.' 

FEIKE,  V.  f  Obs.  Lnk.  To  screw,  force;  fig.  to 
abate  a  legal  due  under  pressure. 

If  a  poor  beggar  body  had  a  bit  wean  to  chrisen,  the  deil  a  doit 
they  feike  him  o't,  Graham  Writings  (1883)  II.  59. 

FEISH,  sb.    Irel.    A  festival,  feast. 

When  she  spoke  of  this  Feish  she  brightened  up.  Corn/:.  Mag. 
(Sept.  1903)  343  ;  Mrs.  M'Gurk's  resolve  to  attend  the  Ballytrave 
Feish  sprang  and  rapidly  matured,  ib. 

FELL,  sb."  9.     Twd. 

She  fell  as  if  he  had  gien  her  a  feU,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Oct. 
ID,  1903). 

FELLON,  sb.  1.    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.),  Som.  Obsol.  (W.F.R.) 

FELLO'W,  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in  form  felly  s.Lan.* 
1.  In  coinp.  Felly-lad,  a  'hobble-de-hoy,'  a  boy  growing 
fast  into  a  young  man.  m. Lan.  (A.E.L.),  s.Lan.'  2.  A 
contemptible  person,  a  sheep-stealer.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

FEMALE,  sb.    Dor.    See  below. 

'  Female,'  it  must  be  understood,  is  a  word  of  doubtful  odour  in 
Barleigh — '  She  be  nothen  more  than  a  vemale '  conveys  the  worst 
cf  imputations,  Agnus  Jan  O.tber  (1900)  224. 

FENCE,  sb.  Cum.*  A  term  applied  in  Borrowdale 
to  distinguish  a  stone  wall  on  the  fellside  from  a  stone 
or  thorn  dike  in  the  dale. 

FENCING,  sb.  n.Yks.  Cut  thorns,  &c.  used  to  mend 
a  hedge.    (I.W.) 

FENT,  sb.'  3.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

FENWICK,  s6.  Ayr.  In  co;«6.Fenwick  twist,  curling 
term:  a  twist  given  in  delivering  the  stone,  first  or  more 
generally  practised  by  the  curlers  of  Fenwick.  R.  Caled. 
Curl.  Cltib  Ann.  (1868)279. 

FERKIE,  V.  Or.I.  To  struggle,  wriggle ;  to  jerk  the 
body  about.     See  Firk. 

De  whall  wad  Icrkic  an'  wallop  wi'  his  tail,  Dennison  Sketches 
(ed.  1904  )  6. 

JFERLESSEN,  cwy.    Hmp.    For  fear  that.    (H.E.) 

FERRICK,  j;.  3.    Hmp.  (H.R.) 

FERRY-LOUPER,  sb.  Or.I.  A  name  given  by  the 
peasants  to  all  persons  not  natives  of  Orkney.  Vedder 
Sketches  (1832)  30. 

FESCUEGRASS,  sb.     Glo.     A  tall,  reed-like  grass. 

Among  the  sword-flags  and  the  tall  fescue -grasses  by  the  bank, 
GiuDs  Cotszmld  Vill.  (ed.  1899)  19. 

FET,  sb.  n.Yks.  Plenty,  abundance,  sufficiency.  (I.W.) 
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JFET,  adj.  Brks.  Hmp.  Vigorous,  eager,  full  of  life 
and  spirit,  'fit.' 

Used  csp.  of  horses.  '  He  wcr  so  fet  j'ou  couldn't  do  anything 
w'  cen '  (W.H.E.X 

FETCH,  V.  Yks.  Oxf.  Dev.  In  phr.  (i)  to  fetch  apump, 
see  below  ;  (2)  —  things  up,  to  mention  bygones  ;  (3)  to 
get  fetched  in  the  head,  to  become  crazy  or  mad. 

(i)  Oxf.  Spoken  of  a  pump  out  of  onler  so  that  the  water  is 
difficult  to  get.  '  Can  ee  give  I  a  buckut  o'  water  to  fetch  the 
pump.'  A  bucketful  of  water  poured  down  it  usually  '  fetches  it' 
(A.P.).  (2>  n.Yks.'*  228.  (31  n.Dev.  Artcr  that  he  got  more 
fetched  in  his  head  than  ivcr,  and  many  there  was  who  thought  he 
wad  be  safer  insidi;  tin-  asvlum,  Zack  Diiiislable  U'lir  (igoi )  197. 

FETCH-LIGHT, 56.  'Pem.  A  corpse  candle.  (J.S.O.T.) 
See  Fetch,  sb} 

FETCHT,  sA.  Sh.I.  Also  inform  feetcht.  A  particle, 
atom,  least  amount  possible,  us&dfig.  in  phr.  sad  or  sorra 
fetcht  o',  nothing  at  all. 

If  I  stnd  ipo  my  croon  Sad  fetcht  o'  peace  is  wi'  "er,  Ollason 
Mareel  ( 1901)  94  ;  Hit's  ill  alaek  fir  man  an'  baest,  An'  sorra  feetcht 
can  trive  atil  it,  Sli.  News  (Mar.  30,  igor '. 

FETTLED,  ppl.  adj.  ne.Lin.  In  comb.  Fettled  ale, 
beer  warmed  with  spice  or  ginger.  (E.S.)  See  Fettle, 
v}  11. 

FEU,  V.    Dmf.    i.q.  Few,  v."^  2. 

'  He'sfeuingwellatthemawing.'  He's  making  a  good  beginning, 
Wallace  Sclioolmaster  (1899)  347. 

tFEUDJOR,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  bonfire,  'feu  de  joie.' 
(Hall.) 

FEUGGIL,  sb.  Abd.  Also  in  form  figgle.  A  small 
twisted  bundle  or  bunch.    (G.W.) 

FEURDAY,  56.     Obsol.    Cum.«    Break  of  day. 

FEUT,  sb.  Obsol.  Cum.*  In  comb.  Feut  an  arse,  (a) 
the  little  grebe,  Tachybaples  fluviatilis ;  (6)  the  guillemot, 
Uiia  troile. 

FEUTTLE,  sb.     Obsol.    Cum.*    i.q.  Feutleth. 

FEWKY,  nrf/.  Cum.  Of  the  weather  :  damp,  humid, 
'muggy.'    (E.W.P.) 

FEWLA,  (>;/.   Obsol.    Cuin.    A  call  to  geese.   (E.W.P.) 

FEWTER,  K.  ne.Lin.  With  about:  to  idle  or  potter 
about.  Hence  Fewterer,  sb.  a  potterer,  trifler,  man  of 
small  ideas.    (E.S.)    See  Footer,  v.'^ 

:FEY,  v.     n.Cy.    To  flag  or  tire.    (R.O.H.) 

:FEY,  nn>'.'    n.Cy.    Fair.    (P.R.) 

:FEY,  adp    Sh.I.    Drowned.    {Coll.  L.L.B.) 

FIARM,  sb.  Hmp.  The  first  furrow  struck  in  plough- 
ing.   (H.E.) 

FIASEN,  prp.     Lakel.'    See  below. 

When  a  lal  'un  hes  a  berry  shag  gie'n  tult,  an'  it  scowps  o' 
t'prcserves  off,  that's  fiasen  it.  Siam  when  it  licks  its  plate  efter 
dinner. 

JFIB,  V.     Lan.    ?To  say,  tell. 

An'  if  we  goo,  some  friend  ul  fib.  Ridings  Muse  (1853)  7. 

tFIBS,  sb.  pi.  w.Yks.  Five  in  number  at  a  game  of 
marbles. 

Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Mar.  12,  1893^  ;  Ah'll  goa  fibs,  but  tha 
munnot  fullack  at  ma,  Yks.  IVkly.  Post  (June  2,  1900'). 

FICHIL,  s6.  Fif  A  challenge  to  a  difficult  feat.  Gael. 
fiichail,  strife  (Macbain).     Cf  brag,  v. 

All  enjoyed  giving  each  other  '  fichils '  or  challenges  to  difficult 
feats— the  'brags'  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  'coosic' of  Arbroath, 
CoLviLLE  VernacKlar  (iSgg)  13. 

FICK,  V.  n.Yks.*  To  obtain,  gain  possession  of.  Cf. 
fike,  I'.  He  fick'd  it  i'  fend. 

tFlCKALY,  adv.  Sh.I.  In  order,  in  proper  place. 
(Co//.  L.L.B.)    Cf.  fiskalie,  arfy. 

tFICKANOO,  phr.  Sh.I.  I  can't  do  better.  (Coll. 
L.L.B.) 

FID,  5/1.'  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  fitch.  Low-lying  meadow 
land  at  the  side  of  water.    Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  83. 

FID,  sA.*  Nrf.  A  hook  on  a  fishing-net.  Emerson  Sow 
of  Fens  (1892)  57. 

FIDDEE,  int.  m.Cor.  Used  as  an  intensitive;  see 
below. 

Miners  got  fiddee  ma'azed  and  ma'ade  a  riot,  Penberthy  lVar/> 
and  IVonf,  28  ;  A  taable  ought  to  be  as  white  as  curd  ;  soap  waant 
do  it  fiddee,  I  ben  tryin  a  bit  o'  growder.  ih.  laa. 


FIDDLER,  sb.  3.    Hmp. 

Three  fiddlers  or  pond-skaters  .  .  .  came  skating  into  sight  on  the 
space  of  bright  water  ;  and  to  these  mysterious,  uncanny-looking 
creatures -insect  ghosts  that  walk  on  the  water,  but  with  vccy 
unghostliko  appetites  —1  began  tossing  some  of  the  Hies,  Longmait's 
Mag.  (Jan.  1900)  266. 

FIDDLER'S  GREEN,  phr.  Irel.  See  below.  Sec 
also  Fiddler,  sb.  1  (2). 

He  would  as  soon  go  into  Squire  Egan's  house  as  go  to  Fiddler's 
Green.  Note.  Fiddler's  Green  is  supposed  to  be  situated  on  this 
I  the  cooler  side  of  the  regions  below,  I.over  Untidy  Aiidy{\6^a)  xii. 

FIDGET,  5/).     Pcm.  (J.S.O.T.)     i.q.  Fitchet(t. 

FIELDING,  sb.  Dial,  unknown.  A  district.  Grose 
(1790)  MS.  add. 

FIERCE,  adj.  Cum.  Yks.  Lin.  1.  In  phr.  (i)  as 
fierce  as  a  blind  pig,  prov.  able  to  do  anything.  n.Yks. 
(I.W.)  ;  {2)  ~  as  fivepence,  wide-awake,  lively.  sc.Lin. 
(J.T.B.)  2.  Half-drunk.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  3.  Well- 
dressed.    Cum."*    See  Pearce. 

FIERY,  adj  Sc.  Cum.  Ilrf.  Glo.  1.  In  comb,  (i) 
Fiery  bron,  a  blazing  peat  used  for  signalling,  instead  of 
a  torch  or  lantern.  Cai.' ;  (2)  —  nieetin-er,  a  comet. 
Cum.*  2.  Applied  to  partly-made  hay  when  it  has 
many  'fire-leaves'  (q.v.)  or  plantain  in  it.  Hrf.,  Glo. 
(E.W.P.) 

FIFLER,s/'.  Sh.I.  A  foolish  person.  Jakobsen /)/«/. 
(1897)  70.    Cf.  feifle. 

FIG,  sb.  Obsol.  Abd.  A  metal  button  used  in  the 
game  of '  buttons'  (q.v.).    See  Bessie. 

Figs  were  vest  buttons,  chancers,  double  and  single,  were  gilt 
coat  buttons.  .  .  Bossies  were  larger,  and  generally  the  cast-offs  of 
military  or  naval  uniforms  or  livery  servants'  wear.  Four  figs  were 
equal  in  value  to  one  chancer,  and  two  chancers  to  one  bossie,  Abd. 
IVt/y.  Fire  Press  (May  23,  1903^ 

FIGFAG,  sb.  1.    Cum.*     i.q.  Fix-fax,  sb.^ 

FIGGLE,  FIGMALIRIE,  see  Feuggil,  Whigmaleerie. 

FIGURE,  sb.  and  v.  Yks.  War.  L  sb.  Resemblance, 
likeness,  esp.  in  phr.  the  very  figure  of.  War.^  2.  v. 
To  cipher,  reckon,  do  arithmetic.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  Hence 
Figuring,  vbl.  sb.  arithmetic,  calculation.    War.^ 

FILE,  ti.   s.Lan.'    \r\\i\\r.  to  file  one  down,  \.q%co\A.    27. 

FILIK,  see  Whilock. 

FILJI'T,  sb.    Abd.    A  disreputable  vagabond  ;  a  tramp. 

A  wytc  it  mith  'a'  been  that  filjit  o'  a  chiel  ye  saw  gyaun  bye,  Abd. 
Wkly.  Free  Press  (Nov.  28,  1903'!. 

FILK,  see  Whilk. 

FILL,  V.  Sc.  Yks.  I.  In  comp.  (i)  Fill-basket,  a 
species  of  apple  ;  (2)  -fou,  enough  drmk  to  make  one 
quite  drunk. 

(i)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)     (2)  Per.  Three  fellows  who  had  been  bribed 
with  the  promise  of  a  fill-fou.  Ford  Harp  (1893I  153. 
2.  To  put  corn  on  the  '  hopper'  ofa  winnowing  machine. 
n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

FILL,  see  Whilk. 

FILLA-COCK-FAIR,  sb.  w.Yks.  i.q.  FUly-fair-day, 
s.v.  Filly. 

On  Palm  Sunday  a  rowdy  element  of  the  youths  of  both  sexes 
assemble  on  the  grounds  surrounding  Howley  Castle  ruins.  Rough 
play  is  indulged  in,  and  '  gooin  ta  Fillacock-fair'  is  synonymous 
with  scant  respect  for  either  self  or  Sabbath.  The  custom  is  dis- 
appearing.   Welt  known  in  B.atley,  Dewsbury.  and  district  (B.K.). 

FILL-HANKS,  sA./Z.  se.Lin.  Thongs  or  chains  fast- 
ened to  the  collar  of  a  shaft-horse.  (J.T.B.)  See  Fill, 
sb}  2. 

FILLING,  sb.  n.Yks.  The  pieces  of  leather  put  be- 
tween the  sole  and  insole  ofa  boot  or  shoe.    (I.W.) 

FILLINS,  sZ>. //.    w.Yks.    Opinion,  say,  interference. 

Thah's  nooa  need  ta  put  thy  fillins  in.  We'st  manage  when  we're 
fast  baht  awthcr  thee  er  thi  iillins  (B.K.). 

FILSH,  .s/>.  Abd.  A  term  of  opprobrium  or  contempt. 
Cf.  filsch,  sb}  2. 

I  dinna  like  that  filsh  comin'  sae  muckle  aboot  the  place.  He's 
nae  a  gweed  ane  that,  Abd.  Wklv.  Free  Press  (Sept.  15,  1900). 

FILSH,  V.  -iObs.  Abd.'  To  faint,  flinch,  draw  back 
from.    Cf.  filsch,  adj. 

Some  may  have  constancie  that  wantcth  love,  The  manly  pairt 
may  filshing  dissaprove  \_sic\.  Walker  Bards  (1887)  95. 


FILSKA 
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FISH-GARTH 


FILSKA,  sb.    Sh.I.    See  below. 

I  never  kent  da  laek  o'  dee  i'  my  life.  Man.  doo  might  a  been 
laevin  dy  filska  be  dis  time,  S/i.  News  (Mar.  24,  igoo^ 

FILTHY,  ai/j.    Oxf.  Dev.        1.  Exceedingly  bad,  out- 
rageous.        Oxf.  I  be  in  a  filthy  temper  (A. P.). 
2.  Of  the  weather:  wet,  foggy,  '  dirty.' 

Dev.  You'm  only  half  a  ndtion  o'  weather  till  you'm  atop  of 
Darteymoor  when  'tis  filthy,  Mortimer  IK  Moors  (1895)  290. 

FIMIS'ID,  ppl.  adj.  Or.I.  Excited,  agitated,  flurried. 
See  Finiis. 

Dey  wur  sae  fearce  an'  fimis'id  'at  deilie  bit  o'  them  kent  what 
tliey  were  deuan,  Dennison  Sketches  (ed.  1904)  6. 

FIMMER,  V.  Obs.  Gall.  To  move  the  feet  quickly  in 
walking  or  dancing  in  a  graceful  manner. 

When  the  pipes  play'd  up,  how  they  fimmer'd  alang,  Heels 
cracking  to  cheer  the  bonello,  Mactaggart  Encyd.  (1824)  78,  ed. 
1876. 

FIMMLE,  V.  Lakel.*  To  finger  in  a  nervous,  twitch- 
ing manner.     Cf.  finable. 

FIN,  see  'Whin,  sb? 

FINCH,!;;/.  Irel.  An  exclamation  of  contempt :  Pooh  ! 
Nonsense! 

Dan  lifted  it  too.  But  he  said  :  '  Finch !  Is  that  what  you  call 
heavy  ? '  Barlow  Shamrock  (1901)  43. 

FIND,  t'.and  sb.    Sc.  Yks.  Cor.    Also  in  form  fin'.    Sc. 

1.  V.  In  phr.  (i)  to  find  heart,  to  make  up  one's  mind; 
(2)  —  one  -wanting,  to  miss. 

(i)  n.Yks."  Sha's  blinnd,  bud  Ah  can't  find  heart  ti  put  t'poor 
au'd  critter  oot  o'  t'road.  (2)  Cor.^  She'll  find  you  wanting,  calling 
while  j'ou  are  away. 

2.  sb.  Feel,  sensation,  feeling. 

Abd.  I  ken  by  the  fin'  o'  't,  Macdonald  R.  Falconer  (1868)  iv. 

FINE,  adj.,  adv.  and  v.  Sc.  Lake!.  Pem.  1.  adj.  In 
phr.  to  make  one  a  fine  lad,  to  have  one's  revenge  on 
a  person.  Wm.  (J.M.)  2.  Of  the  temperature  :  mild, 
warm. 

s.Pem.  It  have  a  rained  all  day,  but  'tis  real  fine  with  it,  for  all 
(M.S.C.). 

3.  adv.  In  comb.  Fine  certain,  quite  certain,  as  sure  as 

the  law.  Lakel.2  Ah's  ommost  fine  sarten  on't. 

4.  V.  To  disentangle  and  free  wool  from  the  coarse  parts. 

Sc.  In  each  parish  competent  persons  were  to  be  appointed  to 
teach  the  poorer  children  to  fine  and  spin  wool  and  to  knit  stock- 
ings, Cochran-Patrick  Med.  Sc.  (1892)  46.  Gall.  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824)  34,  ed.  1876. 

FINERY,  sb.  s.Pem.  The  finer  articles  in  the  wash, 
such  as  collars  and  neckties. 

The  cloths  is  in,  and  the  changes  [body-linenl,  all  is  there  into 
[except]  the  finery  (M.S.C.). 

FINGAUL,  sb.    Wgt.    See  below. 

Traditions  .  .  .  that  Norsemen  .  .  .  came  across  from  Ireland  and 
the  Isle  of  Man.  and  formed  settlements  at  the  Isle  of  Whithern, 
the  High-end  of  Kirkmaiden.  .  .  The  truth  of  this  tale  is  to  some 
extent  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  distinct  races  of  people,  or  rather 
the  remains  of  them,  inhabit  such  places,  and  they  are  still  called 
in  derision  Fingaiils  by  their  immediate  neighbours.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  South  end  of  Kirkmaiden,  for  example,  are  still  called 
'  Fingauls '  by  the  other  natives  of  the  Rhinns.  .  .  The  Low-enders 
will  remark — '  It's  very  like  the  Heehh-enders  that — it's  nacthing 
oot-o'-the  way  for  the  Fingauls,'  Saxon  Call.  Gossip  (ed.  1878)  17. 

FINGERER,  sb.  Cum.  A  shearer  with  the  sickle; 
see  below. 

He  would  gather  as  much  corn  as  he  conveniently  could  between 
the  thumb  and  first  finger  and  then  cut ;  then  he  would  gather 
between  the  first  and  second  finger  and  again  cut  ;  the  same  with 
the  second  and  third  fingers,  and  with  the  third  and  fourth  fingers. 
Thus  there  would  be  four  separate  bundles  in  the  hand,  which  were 
then  carefully  placed  on  the  band.  This  process  was  repeated 
until  a  sheaf  was  made  up  (E.W.P.). 

FINNA,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  forms  finnie,  funna.  A 
'  haaf   term  for  the  fire.      Iakobsen   Dial.   (1807)  2s; 

FINNIE,  sb.  Gall.  Feel,  sensation,  feeling.  See  also 
Find,  J'.  II.  5. 

A  feel  with  the  hand  .  .  .  which  returns  with  good  tidings  to  the 
senses  :  persons  purchasing  grain,  generally  estimate  the  price  of 
it  by  its  finnie,  or  the  way  in  which  it  feels.  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
(.1824). 


FIRE,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor. 
Oxf.  Brks.  Dev.  1.  sb.  In  comb,  (i)  Fire-blasted,  said 
of  a  tree  which  loses  its  leaves  owing  to  some  form  of 
blight  or  disease  ;  (2)  -cat,  a  stand  formed  of  three  pieces 
of  wood  or  metal,  crossing  and  uniting  in  the  centre,  on 
which  food,  &c.  is  placed  before  the  fire  to  keep  hot ;  see 
also  Cat,  56.'  6  ;  (3)  -drum,  a  drum  beaten  to  give  an  alarm 
of  fire  ;  (4)  -engine,  obs.,  an  engine  for  pumping  water 
from  the  mines ;  (5)  -fang't,  over-heated,  having  a  burnt 
smell  or  flavour;  (6)  -heigh-go,  a  virago,  termagant;  see 
also  Heigh-gc-mad,  s.  v.  Heigh,  ;;;/.  2  ;  (7)  -house,  the 
dwelling  in  contradistinction  to  the  outbuildings;  (8) 
•penny,  obs.,  a  charge  for  the  use  of  a  steel  and  tinder- 
box,  paid  in  kind  ;  (9)  -room,  the  sitting-room  of  a  cotter 
family;  (10)  -sconce,  a  guard,  fire-screen;  (11) -spang, 
a  quick-tempered  person  ;  (12)  -tail  Bob,  the  redstart, 
Ruticilla  phoenicunis. 

{1)  Oxf.,  w.Brks.  Prob.  from  some  hazy  idea  of  it  having  been 
struck  by  lightning  (A.H.H.M.V  (2)  War.^  (3)  Sc.  A  kind  of 
rub-a-dub-dub,  like  that  with  which  the  fire-drum  startles  the 
slumbering  artizans  of  a  Scotch  burgh,  ScOTT  Waverley  (1814)  xx.\iv. 
Edb.  The  noise  of  a  distant  drum  was  heard.  .  .  '  It  sounds  Hke  the 
fire-drum.'  .  .  The  conjecture  was  but  too  true.  It  was  the  fire- 
drum  ;  and  a  gleam  of  light  to  the  northward,  and  a  confused  noise 
of  voices,  shewed  that  the  fire  was  at  no  great  distance,  Blackw. 
Mag.  (Nov.  1821)  402.  (4,  51  Cum."  (6)  nw.Dev.  (R.P.C.)  (7) 
Cum.*  (8)  Sc.  HisLop  Anecdote  (1874)  536.  (9)  Cai.  M'Lennan 
Peas.  Life  (1871)  I.  xvi.  (10)  m.Yks.'  (s.v.  Sconce).  (11)  Gall. 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  (12)  Slg.  The  vulgar  name  of  Firetail 
Bob  gives  a  pretty  good  definition  of  its  [redstart's]  most  distinctive 
character.  When  on  the  wing,  the  fiery  chestnut  rump  of  this  bird 
is  very  conspicuous,  Sword  Bird  Collection  in  Smith  Institute 
11894)  151. 

2.  Sheet  lightning. 

Cum.  There's  oft  a  deal  a  fire  aboot  efter  a  thunderstorm,  Penrith 
Obs.  (Mar.  i,  1904)  6;  (E.W.P.) 

3.  V.  Phr.  to  fire  the  water,  to  catch  no  fish.  Cum.* 
(s.  V.  Burn  t'  Beck).  4.  To  ring  all  the  bells  in  a  peal 
at  one  moment,  so  as  to  produce  a  general  crash.  See 
Slam,  v.^ 

Lei.i  (S.v.  Slam),  Ntip.'  (s.v.  Clam),  War.^  Wor.  The  pro- 
cession [the  High  BailifTs  Church  procession]  was  re-formed  and 
to  the  firing  of  the  Church  bells  returned  to  the  Town  HaW,  Evesham 
Jrn.  (Feb.  2,  19021. 

+FIRE,  ;■;;/.  Dur.  A  call  in  games  to  indicate  that  one 
is  getting  near  a  person  or  thing,  or  getting  '  warm.' 

'  Fire,  Kitty  !  Fire  ! '  cried  Dunthorne.  .  .  She  knew  the  voice, 
and  dashing  to  the  point  from  which  it  had  come,  caught  a  man, 
Longman' s  Mag.  (Oct.  1896)  582. 

FIRED,  ppl.  adj.    Sc.     See  below. 

Gall.  Applied  to  irritation  in  a  baby's  skin  through  inattention  to 
cleanliness,  &c.  (A.W.)  ;  Milk  is  said  to  be  so  when  it  gets  ill-tasted 
in  sultry  weather  ;  also,  any  part  of  our  skin  injured  by  walking 
in  warm  weather  is  said  to  be  fired,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

tFIRE-GRASS,  sb.  Dial,  unknown.  The  parsley 
piert,  Akhemilla  arvensis. 

In  some  parts  in  England  it  is  called  Fire  Grass,  and  is  found  to 
be  highly  beneficial  in  erysipelas,  Smith  Domestic Bot.  in  (B.  &  H.). 

FIRPLE,  sb.  Dmf.  i.q.  Fipple,  1.  Wallace  School- 
master (1899)  347. 

FIRST,  adj.  Cum.  Wm.  I.  In  comb.  First  hook, 
see  below.    See  Hook,  s6.'  10. 

The    first  heuk  in   a   company  of  shearers   is   the   leader,  the 
shearer  of  the  first  rigg,  the  leader  of  the  stubble  rigg,  whom  none 
might  pass  but  with  whom  all  were  expected  to  keep  nearly  up  to 
(E.W.P.). 
2.  Next,  ensuing.    Cum.  (E.W.P.),  Wm.  (E.M.M.) 

FISH,  V.    n.Yks.    To  copy  another's  sums,  &c. ;  to 

'  crib.'  He's  fishin',  Ah'U  tell  t'maister  (I.W.\ 

FISHER,  5A.  Som.  The  heron,  Ardeacinerea.  (W.F.R.) 
See  Crane,  si.' 

FISHERMAN,  sb.  Cum."  In  comb.  Fisherman's 
nightingale,  the  sedge-warbler,  Acrocephalus  phragtnilis. 
(s.  v.  Nightingale's  friend.) 

tFISHER'S  DOZEN, />/;;-.     Bnft'.     .'Thirteen. 

Sicken  a  muckle  faimcly  :  ane,  twa,  three,  four,  sax,  acht, — aye, 
a  hale  fisher's  dozzen,  Gordon  Chron.  Keith  (1880)  71. 

FISH  GARTH,  sb.    Obs.  or  obsol.    Sc.  Cum.    An  en- 
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closure  made  of  stakes  and  wattles  for  trapping  fish  in 
a  river. 

Abd.  Tenants  who  live  on  the  banks  of  a  burn  sometimes  build 
a  lish-garlli  or  dam  with  an  opening  to  receive  a  kind  of  osier 
basket,  or  what  they  call  a  hose-net  for  catching  fish,  Slatisl.  Ace. 
XVI.  389  (Jam.,  s.v.  Yair).  Cnm.  A  'fixed  engine'  for  catching 
salmon  in  the  estuaries  of  rivers.  It  is  built  of  stakes  set  upright 
on  a  low  cobble  wall  about  two  or  three  feet  high,  the  whole  being 
V-shaped  with  the  point  seaward.  The  upper  part  of  the  stakes 
are  wattled  with  branches.  The  actual  point  of  the  V  consists 
wholly  of  stakes  wattled  so  as  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the 
receding  tide  (E.W.P.  ;  In  the  eighteenth  century  re-crected  the 
fishgarth  in  the  Esk,  Ferguson  Hist.  (1856'  239. 

JFISH  SIDE, /r//r.     Sh.I.     See  below. 

I'  my  day,  I  wid  a  laekid  till  a  seen  wir  factor  lattin'  wis  staand 
at  a  widden  box  foo  o'  fresh  watter,  an'  taer  awa'  apo  da  fish  side 
o'  a  ling  wi'  a  ki.iar  brush  !  Sli.  News  (Nov.  19,  1898''. 

FISKA-BRODS,  sb.  pi.  Sh.I.  The  boards  which 
separate  the  several  compartments  of  a  boat.  See  Fiska- 
feal. 

The  various  rooms  [compartments  of  a  sixern]  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  fiska  brods,  SPENCE  Flk-Lore  (1899)  127. 

FISSLE,  V.  4.     Lakel.",  Cum." 

FISTIN,  sb.    Sh.I.    A  chimney-crook.    (A.W.) 

FISTLE-PULLERS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Wor.  A  kind  of 
shears  or  scissors  used  for  pulling  thistles  from  the  rows 
of  corn  shortly  before  it  came  into  ear.    See  Fistle. 

The  only  pair  that  I  have  ever  seen  are  about  3  ft.  6  in.  long,  in 
shape  much  like  a  pair  of  garden  shears,  made  of  sally  for  lightness' 
sake  ;  (he  blades  are  scored  across,  apparently  with  a  hot  iron,  to 
give  them  a  tenacious  grip  ;  and  the  handles  stand  out  at  a  very 
obtuse  angle,  so  that  they  may  extend  beyond  the  legs  of  the 
manipulator  on  either  side  (H.K.^. 

FISTY,  sb.  Slg.  A  term  applied  to  a  left-handed 
person.    Also  used  allrib. 

The  pupils  called  him  '  Fisty  Darumple'—fisty  being  the  term 
ihey  applied  to  one  who  used  the  left  hand  in  preference  to  the 
right,  Harvey  Kemielhciook  (i8g6)  106. 

FIT,  adj.  and  v.  Irel.  Cor.  1.  adj.  Able,  capable. 
N.I.'        2.1'.  To  set  to,  bestir  oneself. 

Cor.  Fit  an'  take  a  bit  o'  relish  to  j'our  bread,  my  dear,  Lee  TVidow 
Woiimii  (1899)  54  ;  Time  for  John  to  fit  an"  look  about  him.  ih.  58. 

tFITCH,  sb.    Lin.'     A  very  small  quantitj' ;  a  spoonful. 

FITCH,  see  Fid. 

FITCHETT-PIE,  sb.  Stf.  A  pie  made  of  apples, 
onions,  and  bacon.     (J.C.W.) 

EITHER,  see  Whether. 

IFITLY,  sb.  Lin.'  Land  from  which  the  sea  has 
receded.     [.'  Misprint  for  fitty,  sb.  (q.v.)] 

XPITS,  sb.  pi.  Frf  In  phr.  the  Jits  and  fors  of  it,  the 
details,  '  ins  and  outs,'  all  about  it. 

She  led  police  and  sojers  sic  a  dance  through  Thrums  as  would 
baffle  description,  though  I  kent  the  fits  and  fors  o't,  as  I  dinna, 
Barrie  Minis/cr  (1891)  ix. 

:FITTEN,  pip.  Dev.2  Making  a  fuss  about  trines, 
fussing,  fiddling  about.     Cf  quiddle,  i'.' 

Look  sharp,  don't  bide  there  fitten  about. 

FITTER,  sb.     Irel.     See  below.     Cf.  fitly,  adj.^ 

UI3.  If  the  bride  turns  out  a  success,  the  husband  is  congratulated 
on  having  met  with  a  good  'fitter,'  Noit/icni  IVIiig  (May  8,  1901). 

JFITTER,  sb.    w.Yks.    The  first,  soonest. 

T'filter  up  mun  co"  t'other  (T.T.). 

FITTIE,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  An  imaginary  person  of  a 
very  useless  nature ;  see  below.    Cf.  footy,  ad/.  2. 

'  Ye're  as  useless  as  fittie,'  or.  Ye  can  do  a  certain  job,  '  nae 
inair  than  fittie,'  Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824). 

FITTIE,  adj.  Gall.  Having  good  feet,  safe  enough  to 
walk  with.    Mactaggart  Eiicyil.  (1824). 

FITTS,  sb.  Cum.  A  generic  term  for  a  field  on  the 
bank  of  a  stream,  having  rising  ground  behind  it  at  some 
distance.  Nearly  always  used  in  co)iib.  with  some  other 
word  as  field-name.    (E.W.P.) 

FIVE,  adj.  Yks.  Suf  Som.  In  comb,  (i)  Five-cards, 
a  game  of  cards ;  (2)  -finger  Jack,  obs.,  the  polyanthus. 
Primula  elatior ;  (3)  -penny  or  -pin  Morris,  the  game  of 
'merrils  '  (q.v.). 

(i)   Som.  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  w.Eng.  (1825)    (s.v.  Old  gut). 
(2)  Suf.  (M.B.I-:.)     v3)  n.Yks."  (s.  v.  Merls). 
vol,.  VI. 


FI'VER,  sb.     Nrf     A  boys'  name  for  a  peg-top.     Long- 
man's  Mag.  (June  1903)  164.     Cf.  boxer,  sb.'^ 
FIZGIG,  sb.  1.    s.Lan.' 
FIZZER,  sA.    Lnk.    A  puzzling  question  ;  a 'poser.' 

■  There's  the  unknown  composition  o'  the  sun.'  .  .  '  Ay,  that's 
a  fizzer!'  Murdoch  Headings  (1895)  I.  64. 

FIZZLE,  sb.     Lan.  War.    A  failure. 

s.Lan.'  He  made  a  fizzle  on  it.  War.  The  testimonial  is  a  fizzle, 
B'/iam  Dy.  Gazelle    Sept.  2,  1899" ;    E.S.) 

FJAAG,s6.  Sh.I.  Also  in  forms  fjugf,  fjusk.  Light, 
empty,  airy  stuff,  applied  jocularly  to  thin,  lean  corn. 
Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  46. 

FJAEDEMUR,  sb.    Sh.I.    Bad  butter. 

In  Fetlar  bad  butter  was  sometimes  called  '  fjaedemur,' which 
really  means  '  [fat]  tallow,'  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  49. 

FJAEDIN,  sb.     Sh.I.    A  '  haaf '  term  for  the  whale. 

The  whale  was  in  Unst  called  '  de  fjaedin,'  the  fat  animal, 
Jakobsen  Dial.  (lSg1^  28;  Spence  Flk-Lore  '  1899    122. 

FJAEM,  sb.     Sh.I.  (J.S.)     i.q.  Fim,  Fjim. 

FJANDI(N,  sb.     Sh.I.     i.q.  Fiendin. 

Applied  jocularly  to  mean  thin  and  lean  corn,  Jakobsen  Dial. 
(1897)  46. 

FJORA,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  '  haaf  term  for  limpet-bait.  See 
Florin. 

The  limpet-bait  was  in  Foula  called  '  de  fjora,'  which  is  properly 
the  ebb,  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  28. 

FJORCK,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  jocular  name  for  a  very  small 
person  or  child.     Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  49- 

FJUGG,  FJUSK,  see  Fjaag. 

FLACHAN,  sA.     Frf.     i.q.  Flaught,  .';6.' 

Like  snawy  flachan  on  the  blast,  Reid  Hralholaiid  (1894)  58; 
Like  the  flachans,  let  our  waes  Gang  jinkin"  up  the  lum.  ib.  1 16. 

FLACKIN,  sb.  Lakel.''  A  thin  sod  pared  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  a  turnip  or  potato  heap.  See 
Flag,  sb.'  1. 

FLAD,  sb.    Dmf.    ?  A  piece,  portion,  slice.    Cf  fladge. 

A  tumbler  o'  new  milk  frae  Crummie,  and  a  (lad  o'  cake  an' 
butter,  Paton  Casllebiaes  (1898')  40. 

FLADGE,  sb.  Gall.  A  broad-bottomed  person  ;  anj'- 
thing  broad.    Mactaggart  Emycl.  (1824). 

FLAG-FIRE,  sb.  Suf.  A  fire  made  of  turf  (H.H.) 
Cf.  flag,  sA.= 

FLAGGER.sA.  Irel.  A  general  term  for  reeds,  irises, 
and  other  waterside  plants.    See  Flag,  sb.^ 

The  sedgy  banks  whose  tall  daggers  bow  their  heads  beneath 
the  ripple  that  eddies  from  the  bow,  Lever  J.  Hinlon  (1842)  xx  ; 
The  rivar  was  much  overgrown  with  daggers  at  this  point, 
Lover  Handy  Andy  (^842^  xxxv. 

JFLAGHOOLA,  adj.  Irel.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    ?  Well-to-do,  prosperous. 

Dressed.  . .  in  her  rustling  silks,  she  had.  what  is  called  in  Ireland, 
a  comfortable,  fiaghoola  look.  Carleton  Fardoiougha  \  1848)  iv. 

FLAGIRT,  sb.  Abd.  A  flapping,  flaunting  thing,  used 
as  a  term  of  reproach. 

I'se  sweer  Baubie  Ingram  winna  come  back  wi'  yon  flagirt  o' 
a  thing  fleein'  roun'  her  lugs  again,  W.  Watson  Auld  Lang  Syne 

(1903)  a- 

FLAIPER,  sb.  and  v.  Gall.  I.  sb.  A  foolish  person, 
both  in  dress  and  manners.  Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824). 
2.  V.   To  flash  about  in  foolish  clothes,     ib.     Cf  flap,  z'.* 

FLAKE,  sb.-'  War.^  In  phr.  /lain-  of  hay,  an  untied 
portion  of  hay  cut  from  a  rick.     Cf.  flake,  sb?^ 

FLAKE,  s6."     w.Yks.  (S.P.U.)     i.q.  Fleyk. 

JFLAKES,  sb.  pi.     Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

The  h.ay  is  either  laid  down  on  the  mow.  or  put  into  flakes, 
Young  Annals  Agric.  1  1784-1815    XXVIl.  241. 

FLAM,  sb.^    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

FLAME,  sb.  Pem.  In  phr.  a /lame  0/ rags,  tattered, 
in  pieces. 

s.Pem.  She  borrowed  my  crossover,  and  she've  a  sent  it  me 
back  a  llame  of  rags,  ach-a-vie!  (_M.S.C.) 

FLAMS,  sb.  pi.  se.Lin.  Sneers,  jeers.  (J.T.B.)  Cf. 
flam,  5/<.' 

IFLAMSHAW,  ?    w.Yks.^    Meaning  unknown. 

FLANCH,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  1.  v.  To  flatter,  wheedle, 
cajole.     Cf.  flinch,  v.^ 

Wgt.  He  went  and   made  great  apologies  and  excuses,   and 
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flanched  and  flattered  and  made  love  to  her,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip 
(ed.  1 878]  225.     Kcb.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  144. 

2.  sb.   A  flatterer,  cajoler,  hj'pocrite. 

Wgt.  Licks  the  wife  at  liame,  the  smirkin  hypocrite  ;  just  hke 
ony  ither  flanch,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (ed.  1878)  342. 

FLANK,  V.     s.Not.    To  beat,  whip,  thrash. 

Much  used  by  mothers.  '  He  hed  a  blether  at  the  end  of  a  string 
and  flanked  the  lads  wee't.'  'Shut  up,or  a'll  gieyer  a  good  flanking' 
(J.P.K.). 

FLANNEL,  sA.  Irel.  Lin.  In  co>h6.  (i)  Flannel-backed 
crow,  the  hooded  crow,  Corviis  conii.v  ;  (2)  -bread,  bread 
made  of  coarse  maize  ;  see  Flannel,  3. 

(i)  n.Lin.  (E.P.)  (2)  Don.  All  three  of  us  enjoyed  a  hearty  meal, 
with  flannel  bread  and  oat  bread  well  buttered,  Macmanus  O'Fiiel's 
(1903)  117. 

JFLANNY,  adj.  Ess.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    ?  Gusty,  coming  in  gusts  or  sudden  squalls. 

The  wind  were  flanny,  an'  the  clouds  come  upas  black  asslaites, 
DowNE  Ballads  (1895)  19. 

FLAP,  sb.  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  1.  A  squabble  in  which 
light  blows  are  given.  Lakel.''  Cf.flap,  s6.' 8.  2.  A  slice, 
portion. 

Feb.  Ewe-milk  cheese  in  whangs  and  flaps,  Gallovidian  (1903'j 
V.  91. 

3.  An  indefinite  quantity  of  land.     n.Yks.  (LW.) 
FLAP-DANIEL,  5*.     Cum.*    A  careless,  untidy  person. 
FLAPDA'WDRON,  sb.     Gall.    A   tall,   ill-clad   person. 

Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).     Cf.  flap,  v.'^ 

FLAPPER,  V.  Cum."  To  make  a  disturbance ;  to 
frighten. 

FLAPPETY,  adj.  Yks.  Brks.  Also  written  flapperty 
Yks.        1.  Flapping,  flopping,  fluttering. 

w.Yks.  Shoo!  gang  awa,  thou  flapperty  bird  !  It's  always  thee  ! 
Shoo  !  Gar  aff'!  Dyke  Craikliees  (1897)  96. 
2.  Comp.  Flappety-like,  in  a  state  of  excitement  or  flutter. 

Brks.  I'm  'mazin'  fond  on  'ee,  Em'ly,  mc-ks  I  feel  all  flappety- 
like  when  I  thinks  o'  t'other  chap,  Coiiih.  Mag.  (Nov.  igooi  655. 

tFLAP-WING,s*.  Dial,  unknown.  The  swift,  C)'/>sf/;/s 
apHs.    (N.E.D.) 

FLARTING,  i/W.  s6.    Nhb.    Gibing,  mocking,  jeering. 

She  likes  me  fine.  Div  you  think  I  canna  see  through  a'  her 
jeers  and  flartin'  ?  Graham  Red  Scaur  (1896;  194. 

FLASH,  sb.*    n.Wil.    A  slight  sprinkling,  a  soupgon. 

A  mixed  salad  (oil  and  a  flash,  as  it  were,  of  Worcester  sauce) 
was  a  horror  to  him,  Jefferies  Amaryllis  (1887)  25. 

FLASH,  adj.  Brks.  In  phr.  to  talk  flash,  to  speak  like 
an  educated  person,  not  in  dialect.    (E.G.H.) 

FLASH,  v.^    Obs.     Gall.    To  lavish,  spend  lavishly. 

He  attended  every  spree,  and  freely  flashed  his  brass,  SIac- 
TAGGART  Eucycl.  (1824')  165,  ed.  1876. 

FLASHER,  sb.     Sus.     A  flavour. 

They  likes  the  flasher  o'  them  'ere  varmints,  Son  of  Marshes 
On  Siir.  Hills  (1891)  193. 

FLASICKS,  si.//.  Bnff.  Small  pieces  or  atoms.  (W.C.) 

FLASKET,  sb.  1.    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

FLAT,  adj.,  sb.  and  v.  Irel.  Dur.  Cum.  Stf.  Wor.  Nrf. 
Cor.  Also  in  form  flet  n.Ir.  1.  ad/.  In  coiiip.  (i)  Flat- 
bread,  bread  made  of  barley ;  (2)  -handed,  a  term  used  in 
wrestling ;  (3)  -hoe  or  -hoove,  to  hoc  between  corn  or 
vegetables  ;  (4)  -jack,  a  kind  of  cake  ;  see  Flap-jack  ; 
(5)  -poll,  a  variety  of  cabbage. 

'  I )  Cum."  Cakes  made  of  barley  and  called  flat-bread  .  .  .  are 
EliU  in^fH.  use,  Ferguson  Korlhmen  (18561  149.  (2)  Cor.  You 
might  ha'  pitched  en  flat-handed.  An'  yet  j'ou  must  needs  give  en 
tluL-  '  flyin'  mare,'  'Q.'  IVandering  Heath  (18951  107.  (3)  s.Wor. 
(U.K.)  (4)  Stf.  A  cake  in  the  preparation  of  which  potatoes  are 
used,  cither  mixed  in  the  paste  or  in  a  layer  (B.K.).  Nrf.  Conili. 
Mag.  (Dec.  1902)  776.  (5)  ni.Cor.  There  edden  nawthin  sweeter 
than  huck-broth  ;  I  got  flat-poll  in  it  to-day,  Penberthy  IVarpand 
Woof,  93. 

2.  sb.   A  conveyance,  a  lorry  or  cart  without  sides. 
Dur.  Still  they  came— waggons,  and  carts,  and  traps,  and  flats, 

Guthrie  Kitty  Fagan  (1900)  173. 

3.  V.  To  flatten,  crush. 

n.Ir.  Ye  cud  jist  tak'  a  dauncr  ower  the  fields,  an'  flet  ivery 
clad  wi'  yer  feet,  Lyttle  Paddy  McQuillan,  28. 

tFLAT,  sb.  Irel.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  low  shoe  or  sandal. 


Flats  made  of  untanned  leather  graced  their  feet,  PLANCni  Bril. 
Costume  '^1834')  375  (N.E.D.). 

FLATTENER,  sb.  Dor.  A  rough  paving-stone.  Also 
called  Rous;h  flattener.     (E.C.M.) 

JFLAUCHT,  V.  Sc.  Meaning  unknown.  [?  Misprint 
for  frauchtit  -  carried,  conveyed.] 

He  flauchtit  his  stacks  frae  the  stocks  o'  his  neebours  An' 
laid  in  his  crap  by  the  licht  o'  the  moon,  Donald  Poems  (1867)  22. 

FLAUCHTER-SPADE,  sb.  Fif.  A  boys'  game.  Also 
called  Salmon-loup,  q.v.,  s.v.  Salmon. 

Someof  the  old  herd-boys'sports  were  kept  up,  however — -such  as 
the  flauchter-spade  and  the  fight  with  feals  or  divots.  The  name 
'  flauchter-spade '  would  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  Fife,  Colville 
Vernacular  {iSgg)  12. 

FL  AUGHT,  s6.  Bnflf.  A  puff  of  smoke  down  the 
chimney.    (D.M.R.) 

FLAUP,si.i  Lakel.2  1.  Flattery,  wheedling.  2.  Comp. 
Flaup-pot,  a  flatterer,  wheedler.     (s.v.  P'lam.) 

FLAUP,  si.°  and  I/.  Lakel.*  L  s6.  An  untidy  woman. 
2.  V.  To  go  about  in  an  untidy  manner.     Cf.  flap,  i'.* 

FLAW,  v.     Cum.     To  coax,  '  butter.'     (E.W.P.) 

FLAYT,  sb.  Cum.  A  timid  person.  (E.W.P.)  See 
Flay,  I'.i 

tFLAZE,  V.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Of  cloth  :  to  ravel  out;  to  be 
torn  so  that  the  threads  become  unravelled.  Of  a  razor  or 
sharp  instrument :  to  have  the  edge  turned  up.  See 
Flouse.     Cf.  fluz(z. 

FLEA,  sb.  Wm.  In  comb.  Flee-shitten  grey,  a  horse 
of  light  colour  with  many  dark  spots.     (B.K.) 

tFLEAD,  pp.     Cum.     Stood.     [?  Misprint  for  stead.] 

Linton  Lake  Cy.  (1864^  303  ;  Gl.  ^1851). 

FLECKING-COMB,  sb.     s.Lan.'     A  small-tooth  comb. 

JFLECKTT,  sb.  Cor.  A  squall  of  weather,  either 
of  wind  or  rain.    Thomas  Randigal  Rhymes  (1895 1  Gl. 

FLEE,  see  Fly,  sb.  and  v. 

JFLEENURT,  sb.  Lan.  A  field-flower  of  a  yellow 
colour.  (Hall.)  [?  Misprint  for  gleenwit  (q.v.)  or  flea- 
wort.] 

FLEERISH,  sb.  Abd.  A  steel  for  lighting  tinder  or 
match-paper  on  a  flint. 

Giving  or  receiving  as  '  beet '  a  fleerish,  tobacco  box,  spleu- 
chan,  &c.,  W.  Watson  Auld  Lang  Syne  (1903^  91. 

FLEET,  sb.    Cum."    The  lot ;  the  whole  number  or 

quantity.  '  Thou's  cap't  fheal  fleet  o'  them.' 

FLEETER,  sb.  Gall.  A  bumper, '  full.'  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824). 

FLEET-FURROW,  sA.  e.An.'  A  shallow  furrow,  being 
the  last  ploughed  before  taking  the  balk  up.  (s.v.  Shoal 
furrow.)    See  Fleet,  adj.'^ 

FLEG,  V.  Gall.  To  walk  with  a  swinging  step.  Mac- 
ThGGXKT  Enc\<cl.  (1824).     Cf.  flag,  i'.* 

FLEIA,  sb.  w.Sc.  A  large  landing-net  used  for 
fowling  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  Macpherson  ]Vitd-fowling 
(1897)50. 

JFLEIGHT,  sb.     Lan.     Meaning  unknown. 

Flung  to  his  ear  a  fleight,  Ridings  Muse  (1853^  12. 

FLEP,  sb.  Cor.  In  phr.  not  to  care  a  flep,  to  be  quite 
indifferent  to. 

I  dedden  care  a  flep  fur  he  thoft  he  ded  finely  glaze  'pun  me, 
Daniel  Mary  Anne's  Christening,  8. 

FLES,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  flat  'skerry'  or  rock  in  the  sea 
above  water.     Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  103. 

FLESHER,  sb.  e.Suf.  One  who  skins  hides  in  a 
tannery.    See  Flesh,  v.  5. 

Harley  was  formerly  in  the  employ  of  Messrs  J.  K.  and  W.  H. 
Garrod  as  a  flesher,  but  when  they  closed  the  tannery  some  years 
ago  ...  ho  had  to  seek  employment  elsewhere,  e.Suf.  Gazette 
(Sept.  5,  1899)  Suppl.,  col.  I. 

FLESH-MEAT,  s6.     Lakel.^    Butcher's  meat. 

FLEUP,  I',  and  sb.  Gall.  1.  v.  To  dance  without 
lifting  the  feet. 

They  are  next  taught  to  fleup  through  the  side-step,  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824    379,  ed.  1876. 
2.  sb.  pi.   Broad  feet.     ib.  206. 

tFLEW,  sb.  Cth.  Also  written  fliw.  A  sharp  stroke 
or  blow  with  the  hand  ;  a  box  on  the  ear.     (W.W.S.) 
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tFLEW,  sb.     Slk.     ?  A  horn. 

He  turned  his  flew  to  the  heavens  and  he  gave  a  tout  so  lang, 
Hogg  Queer  Book  (1832)  189. 

FLIBBERTY,  sb.    Wm.    A  delicate  young  girl. 

Nobbut  what  theer's  soomat  cndcarin'  i'  these  young  flibbcrties 
— ye  cannot  let  em  want  for  owt,  Ward  Ilctbeck  (1898)  393. 

FLICHEN,  sb.  Dmf.  Anything  rtuffy  and  small.  See 
Flechan. 

Sic  wee  'oo'ey  flichens  are  only  fit  todicht  queels  on,  Gallovidiaii 
(1903)  V.  140. 

FLICKER,  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Also  in  form  flicker  Cum. 
A  sprinkling.     Cf.  flichter,  sb.  5. 

Sc.  Yell  no  tak'  a  llichcr  o"  meal  on  the  tap  o't,  father?  Hislop 
Ayiecdotc    1874  1  617.     Cum.  A  flicker  o'  snow  (J.Ar.\ 

tFLICHTENED,  //.  Per.  Flecked,  sprinkled  with. 
Cr.  flechan,  sb. 

The  hill  taps  a*  are  ilichten'd  grey,  Ford  liayp  (1893)  385. 

FLICHTRIFE,  adj.  Abd.  Flighty,  fickle.  Cf.  flichter,  v. 

She's  no  ane  o'  thae  (lichtrife  haliracket  hizzies  that  are  sae 
common  to  meet  wi'  noo-o-days,  Abd.  Wkty.  Free  Press  (May  4, 
1901). 

Hence  Flichtriveness,  sb.  fickleness,  flightiness. 

Fortune  in  her  flichtriveness  has  laid  my  lot  so  lowly,  Davidson 
Poems  (1861)  121. 

FLICK,  sb.^  Abd.  A  modicum,  small  amount.  Cf 
fleck,  s*.' 

There  was  such  a  flick  of  truth  in  what  she  said  that  my 
bewildered  buzzing  brain  was  seized  with  wonder  if  it  was  all 
true,  Cobban  A>igel  0/  Covt.  (1898)  379. 

FLICK,  .s6.s  Sur.  The  casting  of  a  fishing-line.  Cf 
flick,  sb."  1. 

What  d'ye  think  I'm  going  to  hev  a  flick  for  this  mornin '  ? 
Dace,  big  11ns  too,  Son  of  Marshes  On  Siir.  Hills  (1891)  243. 

FLICK-FLACK,  adv.  Dor.  Trippingly,  without  stop 
or  halt. 

My  tongue  goes  flick-flack  along,  a  hundred  and  fifty  words 
a  minute.  Hardy  Tivo  on  Tower  i^ed.  1890)  ii. 

FLIDDER,  sb.    Cum.*    A  limpet. 

+FLIG,  sb.  Cor.  A  contemptuous  term  for  a  child. 
(F.R.C.) 

FLIGGISH,  adj.  Cor.^  Flighty ;  given  to  flirting.  Cf. 
flig,  sb.' 

FLIGHT,  sb.  Irel.  Nrf  In  coliip.  (1)  Flight-shooting, 
shooting  wildfowl  on  flight;  (2)  -sman,  a  poacher  of  wild- 
fowl. 

(i)  If.  Myself  and  the  master  .  .  .  were  out  '  flight-shooting' 
beyond  at  Lough  Gansey,  Bodkin  Shillelagh  (1902)  98.  (2)  Nrf. 
He  would  walk  down  the  lane  leading  to  his  broad,  and  pace  the 
marsh  walk  to  an<;l  fro,  to  satisfy  himself  that  on  his  domain,  at 
least,  no  crafty  flightsman  lurked.  Cornh.  Mag.  iDec.  1902)  777. 

FLIGHTER,  sb.     .'  Obs.     Lnk.     A  flighty  woman. 

Flighters  who  has  gotten  a  little  of  the  means  of  Mammon, 
more  silver  than  sense,  more  gold  than  good  nature,  haughtiness 
for  humility,  Graham  IVrilings  (18831  II.  152. 

FLIMMER,  ti.     Brks.    Toflicker,cast  an  unsteady  light. 

One  winter  evening  the  lamp  threw  '  a  lovely  white  shine  '  upon 
the  ceiling.  'Twice  it  flimmered  ther'  an'  then  it  went  awa}-. 
I  sez  to  myself,  "  Summat's  a-gwine  to  happen,  that  light  never 
came  for  nothink  ",'  .Spectator  (Feb.  1902). 

FLIMRIKIN,  sb.  Abd.  Also  in  form  flinrickin.  A 
flimsy  article  or  thing.    Gen.  in  pi. 

They  buy  sic  flimrikins  o'  things  't  hac  nac  laist,  Abd.  IVkly. 
Free  Press  (Apr.  g,  1904)  ;  Jist  leuk  at  th'  flinrickins  they  ca' 
umbrellas  noo-a-days  !  ib.  (Oct.  24,  1903). 

FLING,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  I.  v.  In  phr.  no  to  fling  at, 
not  to  be  despised,  not  to  be  'sneezed  at.' 

Sc.  He's  no  to  fling  at,  gin  he  want  ye,  Jamieson  Ballads  (1806) 
I.  311. 

2.  sb.  In  cotnp.  (1)  Fling-bag,  a  bag  or  wallet  for  the 
shoulder.  Mactaggart  ^^O'c/.  (1824)  ;  (2)  -stick,  a  'rowly- 
powly'man.    ib.        3.  Gait,  movement,  style  of  walking. 

Sh.I.  I  tought  hit  wis  da  fling  o'  dee  as  doo  cam'  up  wir  toon, 
Sh.  News    Nov.  11,  1899'. 

FLINKING,^^/.     Dor.    Running.    (E.C.M.) 

FLIRT,  V.  and  sb.  Lakel.  Lan.  1.  v.  To  move 
restlessly  from  one  place  to  another.  Lakel.'  2.  sb. 
An  amusing  or  exciting  event  ;  a  bit  of  fun.     s.Lan.' 

FLIRTER,  sb.    Lakel.     The  wand  or  pliable  rod  of 


a  \voodcock  snare.  Macpherson  IVild-fumling  (1897)  454. 
Cf  flirt,  V.  1. 

FLIRTY,  adj.    s.Lan.'     Pert,  wanton. 

FLISH,  <?((?■.  limp.  Abundant,  plentiful, 'flush.'  Also 
usedT?^. 

'  Not  very  flish  on  it  '  =  not  very  eager  for  it.  '  Not  very  llish 
of  money '  =  not  got  much  money  (H.R.). 

FLISKIE,  56.  Ayr.  A  frolicsome  girl,  a  '  romp.'  Cf. 
flisk,  V. 

Young  Gourlay's  mother  when  she  herself  was  a  gay  young 
fliskie  at  Tenshillingland.  Douglas  Green  Shutters  (1901)  175. 

FLITCHERS,  sb.  pi}  Gall.  The  '  men '  with  which  the 
game  of '  corsicrown  '  is  played. 

Two  players  play,  each  has  three  men,  or  flitchers,  Mactaggart 
Eiicycl.  (1824)  142,  ed.  1876. 

FLITCHERS,  sb.  pl."^    Gall.     Light  flying  flakes. 

If  the  flitchers  be  broad  it  will  upple  [cease  to  snow],  Mac- 
taggart Enevcl.  ('1824)  206,  ed.  1876. 

FLITTER,  V.  Sh.I.  Also  written  flittir.  In  phr. 
tojlitter  ashore  ivilli,  of  a  fishing-boat  :  to  reach  the  shore 
with  difficulty,  to  struggle  towards  land. 

Fader  grant  'at  dey  may  get  da  fillo'  da  boat  neist,  as  inuckle  as 
sha  can  flitter  ashore  wi',  Sh.  News  (May  18,  igoiV 

FLITTERS,  s6.  Som.  A  kind  of  pancake.  (W.F.R.) 
Cf  fritter,  sA.« 

FLITTING,  ///.  adj  Sh.I.  In  camp.  (1)  Flitting-feast, 
see  below  ;  (2) -shaek,  a  vibrating  sound  ;  see  below.  Cf 
flitterchack. 

i^i)  The  Flittin'-feast,  when  the  mother  [after  child-bearing"! 
came  to  the  fire  and  resumed  her  duties,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899) 
188.  (2)  A  sound  like  the  ticking  of  a  watch  was  called  a  '  mar- 
riage shaek,'  a  vibrating  sound  or  '  flitting  shaek.'  ib.  163. 

FLOAT,  !^b.  War.  A  low,  deep  cart  used  by  milkmen. 
(C.T.O.)    Cf  float,  sb."- 10. 

FLOAT,  adj.    Cum.  Sus.    Applied  to  fish  ;  see  below. 

Cum.*  A  float  whitling  is  one  that  has  been  in  the  river  all  the 
winter  since  the  previous  summer,  and  is  in  an  unfit  condition. 
Sus.  Stocking  with  pike  and  perch  and  float  fish,  as  roach,  dace, 
&c.,  Hunter  Georg.  Ess.  (1804    V.  269. 

FLO ATERS,  56. />/.  n.Yks.  Small  night-candles  float- 
ing in  oil,  used  for  children.    (I.W.) 

JFLO ATING,  vbl.  sh.  Som.  [  Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   Hemorrhage.    (Hall.) 

FLOGGAN,  prp.  Gall.  Walking  fast.  Mactaggart 
Eiicycl.  (1824).     Cf  fleg,  v.^ 

FLONK,  s6.  Fern.  The  Hank  or  thinner  portion  of  the 
side  of  an  animal.     (J.S.O.T.) 

FLONKER,  sb.  Lakel.'  Anything  very  large  or 
outrageous  of  its  kind. 

tFLOOIT,  sb.    w.Yks.    Meaning  unknown. 

Aw'd  send  mi  flooit  and  rhinder,  Senior  Jerry  Slit,  I.  49. 

FLOONCE, iZi.  and  i:  Lakel.'  1.  s&"  A  temper,  rage. 
2.  V.  To  fiy  out  in  a  temper  or  rage. 

FLOOR,  5^".  Sc.  Yks.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  Also  written 
flbrSh.I.  1.  Tiic  sea  bottom.  SpENCE/V/tZ-orf  (1899)  120. 
2.  The  ground  on  which  wet  or  new-made  bricks  are 
laid  to  dry.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  3.  A  meadow.  Dev.,  Cor. 
(L.S.)  4.  A  house.  Edb.  Hislop  v^wfa/o/r  (1874)  335. 
5.  Phr.  a  floor  of  joists,  a  building  term  ;  see  below. 

w.Som.'  When  the  joists  reach  the  entire  width  of  the  room 
they  are  spoken  of  as  a  floor  o'  joists  (s.v.  Pame). 

FLOPPER,  sb.    Cum*    A  fall. 

FLORING,  prp.  Obs.  Gall.  In  comb.  Floring  mad, 
spending  time  and  money  on  dress,  &c.,  to  an  extreme 
degree.    Sec  Flore,  Flory. 

His  auld  scrubbing  dad  Left  him  a  weighty  purse  to  right,  And 
set  him  floreing  mad,  Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (18241  165,  ed.  1876. 

FLORO,  sb.  Shr.'  In  phr.  //;<■  case  is  altered  said  Flora, 
a  prov.  saying ;  see  below.     See  also  Plowden. 

'  The  case  is  altered  quoth  Plowden."  .  .  .  With  many  the  origin 
ol  the  phr.  is  unknown,  and  with  many  more  it  has  been  quite 
changed,  and  we  hear  them  say  instead  '  the  case  is  altered  said 
Floro'  (s.v.  Plowden). 

FLORY,  V.  and  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  Also  in  form  florrie. 
1.  V.  To  flourish  about,  'cut  a  dash,'  live  extravagantly  or 
riotously.    See  Flore. 
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He  gaed  awa  To  fight  and  to  florrie  through  wide  India,  Mac- 
TAGGART  Eiuycl.  (1824)  78,  cd.  1876  ;  lb.  333. 

Hence  Florier,  sb.  a  dashing,  extravagant  person ; 
a  debauchee. 

All  the  drinkers,  floriers,  cutty-gliers,  and  curious  folks  attend 
from  all  parts  of  Galloway,  ib.  217. 
2.  sb.   A  very  dressy,  showy  person,     ib.  207. 

FLOSSY,  adj.  Sc.  Reedy,  covered  with  reeds.  See 
Floss,  sh.  1. 

Roun'  by  the  mossy  knowe,  Doun'  thro"  the  flossy  flowe, 
Edwards  Mod.  Poets,  3rd  S.  396. 

FLOTHER,  sb.    Cum."     A  pond.     Cf.  flother,  sb? 

FLOTHERSOME,  fff//.     Cum."     Of  clothing:  heavy. 

FLOTHERY,  no'/  Cum."  Wanting  in  solidity,jelly-like. 

FLOUGHTERS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Nhb.  Wool-carders. 
iD.D.)     See  Flaught,  56.'  10. 

:FL0UNDER-LANTERN,  i*.  Dial,  unknown.  The 
common  flounder,  PUiiionccks  ficsiis.     (N.E.D.) 

FLOWER,  sb.  w.Yks.  Weaving  term:  a  defective 
spot  or  flaw  in  cloth.  Also  called  Flake  or  Fleyk  (q.v.). 
(S.P.U.) 

FLOWER,  V.  8.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

FLOWERING,  ppl.  adj.  Brks.  In  comb.  Flowering 
withy,  the  rosebay  or  French  willow,  Neriuin  Oleander. 

'  Flowering  withy,'  a  Wargrave  name,  Druce  Flora  1^1897;  225. 

FLOWN,  pp.  Sc.  Overcome  with  drink,  muddled, 
confused. 

Twd.  Upon  a  cousin's  funeral,  being  flown  with  whisky,  brought 
everlasting  disgrace  upon  himself  by  rising  to  propose  the  health 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  Buchan  IFca//ier  {tSgg)  102. 

FLOWTER,  sb.  Lake!.^  A  state  of  agitation.  See 
Flutter,  sb.  4. 

FLUCHTER,  v.  Gall.  To  make  a  great  fuss  or  talking. 
Cf.  flaughter,  v.^  2,  flucht. 

In  their  bowies  wi'  barehochs,  they  plunged  their  turn.  And 
iluchter'd  about  the  bonello,  MACTAGGART£'»fvc/.  (1824)78,  ed.  1876. 

JFLUDDA,  sb.     Sh.I.     Meaning  unknown. 

I  hed  ta  geng  up  apo'  da  fludda  ta  skroo  three  or  fower  score  o' 
pones  at  I  wis  shot  oot  for  da  twatatics,  S/i.  Nezvs  (Sept.  3,  1898;. 

FLUET,  see  Flewet. 

FLUKER,  si.     Lakel.^    Anything  large  of  its  kind. 

JFLUMMIGATORY,  adj     Lan.     Meaning  unknown. 

It's  [Mesmerism]  that  flummigatory  dodge,  by  which  foak  are 
put  to  sleep,  Staton  B.  Sliutlle,  56. 

FLUMP,  V.  2.     Irel. 

There  !  finely  you've  splashed  us.  Flumping  down  that  way. 
Barlow  Shamrock  (1901)  134. 

:FLUNGS,  sb.  pi.    Der.    The  lungs. 

I  nussed  him  wi'  his  confirmation  on  the  flungs,  Verney 
Stone  Edge  'i868'i  i. 

:FLUR,s6.    Sc.     FlufiF.     [.'Misprint  for  flue.] 

The  dust  and  small  flur  separated  from  the  cotton,  Statist.  Ace. 
(1845^1  VI.  146  (N.E.D.). 

FLUSHED,//..  n.Yks.  Of  the  hand,  &c. :  blistered  or 
chafed  by  friction,  an  insect  bite,  &c.     (I.W.) 

FLUSHED,//.     Dor.  (E.C.M.)     i.q.  Flush,  «(//■.= 

:FLUSKERS,  sb.  pi.    w.Yks.     Porridge. 

Oat-cake,  fluskers,  or  brawe3's  like  wot  we  get  at  hoam,  Tom 
Treddlehovle  Trip  ta  Ltiniiaii  (1851)55;  'Fluskers'  is  a  term 
used  to  denote  flour  porridge,  also  known  as  '  thickens,'  or  '  lumpy 
'uns.'  When  the  meal  was  being  scattered  into  the  pan  of  boiling 
water,  it  sometimes  fell  in  lumps,  and  when  the  lads  were  eating 
the  porridge,  these  lumps  would  break,  and  the  dry  meal  inside 
would  '  flusk  '  or  fly  in  the  mouth.  '  Fluskers '  was  used  by  the 
older  people  twenty  years  ago  in  Lower  Wharfedale,  Yks.  H'kly. 
Post  (June  2,  igoo) ;  Heard  twenty-five  years  in  Wakefield  or 
Huddersfield,  ib. 

FLUSTER,  V.  se.Lin.  With  about:  to  flutter,  beat 
the  wings,  said  of  a  cage-bird,  (S:c.     (J.T.B.) 

FLUTES,  s6. //.     Irel.     Pistols. 

'  Where  are  the  flutes  ?  I  must  look  over  them.'.  .  .  Dick  .  .  . 
took  up  one  of  the  pistols  tenderly,  Lover  Handy  Andy  (1842)  iii. 

FLUTTERED,//..  Cum.  With  !// :  filled  up,  choked  ; 
overcrowded.     Also  usedy?^.    (E.W.P.) 

FLUX,  A(!i.     s.Lan.'    An  excited  state  of  mind. 

FLUZACK,  V.    Wm.    To  flurry,  fluster. 

'  Fluzack  him,'  a  common  shout  of  encouragement  or  menace  at 
a  football  match  (J.M.). 


FLUZ-WOOD,  sb.  Wm.  A  nickname  applied  to  a 
clumsy  joiner.     (B.K.) 

FLY,  sb.^  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  In  form  flee.  In  camp,  (i) 
Fly-cage,  a  trap  to  catch  flies  in  ;  (2)  .cups,  'sheep-caps' 
to  protect  sheep  from  flies  in  the  hot  weather  ;  (3)  -time, 
summer. 

FLY,  V.  and  56.*  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Not.  War.  Dor. 
Cor.  Also  in  form  flee  Sc.  Yks.  1.  v.  In  phr.  (i)  to 
fly  one's  kite,  to  go  off"  on  a  pleasure  expedition  ;  to 
gallivant  ;  (2)  —  out  at  root,  to  break  a  bargain  ;  (3)  —  to, 
to  depend  on,  fall  back  upon ;  to  live  on  ;  (4)  —  up,  to  go 
to  bed. 

(i  i  War.  You  never  find  her  in  ;  she's  always  flying  her  kite 
somewhere  (C.T.O.).  (2)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (3)  n.Yks.  We  hev 
nea  money  seav'd  ti  flee  tea  {ib.).     (4)  s.Lan.* 

2.  In  comb,  (i)  Fly-about,  a  '  gad-about,' a  flighty,  un- 
reliable person;  (2)  away,  a  veil;  (3) -bygy-by,  a  wanton; 
(4)  -by-thesky,  an  upstart ;  (5)  -byskying,  '  carrying-on,' 
flirting  ;  (6)  -flap,  the  flap  or  opening  of  the  trousers  or 
breeches;  (7) -up,  a  flighty,  unreliable  person  ;  (81 -upin- 
the-air,  light  weight  or  build,  used  as  a  term  of  contempt. 

(i)  Dmf.  An  adherent,  I  tak  it,  means  ane  that  sticks  by  his  ain 
kirk,  an'  no  a  flee-about.  Ponder  Kirkcitiiidoon  (1875)  90.  (2) 
Cor.  Every  wife.  So  sure  as  you're  lite.  Was  a  widow  that  day, 
With  a  crape  flyaway,  Pearse  Siigs.  (1902)  104.  (3)  Der.  Lady 
Golightly's  th'  name  for  a  fly-by-gy-by,  Gilchrist  Peaktaiid 
U897)  31.  (4)  s.Lan.l  (5)  w.Yks.  Tha'rt  owd  enough  to  be 
thinking  o'  thy  own  latter  end  i'stead  o'  fly-by-skying  wi'  lasses, 
SuTCLiFFE  Shameless  IVayne  11900,  99.  i,6  n.Yks.  (I.W.),  s.Not. 
J.P.K.)  (7)  Dmf.  Gin  he's  a  solid,  substawntial  man,  I'll  gie  him 
my  support,  and  gin  he's  a  flee-up.  I'll  no.  Ponder  Kirkcnmdoon 
(1875)  27.  (8)  Twd.  Come  on,  ye  flee-up-i'-the-air,  and  I'U  see  if  I 
canna  put  thae  fushionless  airms  o'  yours  oot  o'  joint,  Buchan 
Burnet  (1898)  95. 

3.  Of  the  skin  :  to  become  rough  or  '  chapped  '  with 
exposure  to  cold,  &c.  n.Yks.  (I.W.),  w.Dor.  (E.V.G.) 
4.  sb.  The  part  of  a  loom  that  drives  the  shuttle.    s.Lan.* 

FLYAM,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  A  large  sea-weed  tangle, 
growing  round  the  shore.     Mactagg.-\rt  Encycl.  (1824). 

FLYER,  V.     s.Lan.'    i.q.  Fleer,  v.^  1. 

FLYING,  prp.  .Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in  form  flee..  In 
comb,  (i)  Fleeing-boggle, see  below;  (2)  .boxes,  sec  below; 
(3)  -buss,  a  whinbush  alight  or  on  fire  ;  (4)  -yett,  an  un- 
fastened gate. 

(i)  n.Yks. 2  The  fleeing  boggle  is  a  kite  sent  up  in  the  night  to 
scare  the  neighbourhood,  having  a  lighted  lantern  at  the  tail  (s.v. 
Boh-boggle).  (2^  s.Lan.'  The  machine  used  at  fairs,  in  which 
four  cars,  suspended  on  axles,  are  \vound  round  and  round  per- 
pendicularl}',  attached  to  four  arms  like  those  of  a  w'indmiU  ;  the 
motive  power  being  a  man,  who,  standing  on  a  central  platform, 
works  at  a  crank.  Known  elsewhere  as  '  ups-and-downs.'  (3) 
Gall.  A  rapid  burning  fire  is  said  to  go  like  a  fleeing  buss  or  a 
whinbuss  on  fire,  Mactagcart  Encycl.  (1824)  205,  ed.  1876.  (4) 
Kcb.  As  daft  as  a  fleein'  yett,  Armstrong  Kiikiebrae  (1896)  53. 

+FLYING,/r/.  Cum.  In  phr.  jlyiiigclapbrcad,Hossing 
clapbread  into  the  air  in  the  process  of  cooking  it  before 
the  fire. 

She  wa-.  but  a  young  lass  yet,  and  had  her  opinions  beyond  the 
best  way  of  ■  flying  clapbread.'  Linton  Lizzie  Lorton  (^1867  1  v, 

FLY-WHIP,  sb.  Mid.  A  form  of  the  game  '  Mount- 
the-tin,'  q.v.     Gomme  Games  (1898)  II.  438. 

+FO,  sb.  Lan.  Eight  square  yards.  Thornber  Hist. 
Blackpool  (1827)  107. 

FOAL,  sA.  Lakel.  Yks.  In  co«;/.  (i)  Foal-mare,  a  marc 
with  foal  at  foot.  Lakel.°:  (2)  -sark,  (a)  the  membraneous 
covering  in  which  a  foal  is  born.  w.Yks.  (W.A.S.);  (b) 
blistered  feet.  w.Yks.  Leeds  Merc.  Sttppl.  (Jan.  7,  1897). 
See  Sark,  s6.»  5. 

FOARRIE,  r;</y.     Fif.     i.q.  Forrow,  n^^". 

If  slie  was  neither  '  yeld  '  (in  calf  but  not  in  milk)  or  'foarrie' 
l_not  in  calf  there  was  no  milk,  Colville  Veniacnlar  (,1899)  15. 

JFOBBLE,  adj.     Yks.     Quadruple,  fourfold. 

(Hall.),  n.Yks.  I,I.W.)  w.Yks.  •  Fobbles  '  is  of  course  'fourbles.' 
Children  playing  rounders  cry  'doubles,  thribbles,  fobbles,'  to 
indicate  that  two,  three,  or  four  may  be  allowed  at  the  same  corner; 
it  is  also  used  in  the  game  of  checkers,  Yks.  IVkly.  Post  (June  2, 
190c). 
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FOGER,  sb.  Sh.I.  i.q.  Faiger.  Jakobsen  DM. 
(1897)  25. 

FOGGING  EWES,  p/ir.  Gall.  Old  ewes,  past  the  age 
of  Iamb-bearing.  Mactaggart  Eiicycl.  (1824)  208,  308,  cd. 
1876. 

FOGGY-TODDLER,  sb.  Frf.  A  species  of  wild  bee. 
(H.E.P\)     See  Foggie. 

FOIL,  V.     Lakel.^    i.q.  File,  v} 

FOISONACH,  sb.  Dmf.  Waste  straw,  dried  grass,  or 
other  refuse  of  that  nature.  Wallace  Schoolmaster  {iQgq) 
348.     Cf.  fushloch. 

FOLD,  sb.'-  and  v.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Mid.  Also  in 
forms  fawd  n.Yks. ;  fowl  s.Lan.'  1.  sb.  Iti  coiiif'.  (i) 
Fold-bar,  a  stout  iron  bar,  one  end  of  which  is  pointed, 
used  for  making  holes  in  the  ground  for  hurdles,  &c. 
w.Mid.  (W.P.M.) ;  (2)  -yard,  a  temporary  enclosure  or 
fold  for  sheep.  Nhb.  Lilburn  Botrlaey  (1896)  345. 
2.  Phr.  to  bi'  always  in  the  ftelt  ivhcn  one  should  be  in  the 
foivt,  to  be  always  in  the  wrong  place,  never  at  hand  when 
wanted.  s.Lan.'  35.  3.  v.  To  impound  stray  cattle  in 
a  pinfold.    Cum.*,  n.Yks.  fl.W.) 

FOLDEN,  sb.  Dor.  A  higgledy-piggledy  arrangement 
of  stone,  not  in  proper  seams  or  courses.    (E.C.M.) 

FOLLOW,!;.  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lin.  Also  written  folloo 
Cai.  1.  In  phr.  (i) /o/o//oii' /<o>-5f',  see  below  ;  (2) — hw 
on  some  one,  to  go  to  law  with  some  one. 

(i)  Cat.  It  was  in  his  choice  '  tae  follow  horse.'  the  peasant's 
phrase  to  indicate  a  life  of  farm  work,  Mi^Lennan  Peas.  Life  (1871) 
2nd  S.  10.     (2)  n.Yks.  (l.W.) 

2.  To  court,  woo,  pay  one's  addresses  to.    Lakel.^ 

3.  To  escort  a  corpse  to  the  grave.    se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 
FOLLY,  t^.l.     s.Lan.> 

FOLLYFUL,  adj.     Shr.^  (s.v.  Wishful.)     Foolish. 

+FONCE,  adj.  Lin.^  Cunning,  knowing.  [?  Misprint 
fur  fauce,  q.v.,  s.v.  False.] 

FOOGEE,  sb.     Inv.     i.q.  Fugie,  sb.  4. 

D did  give  him  loo-gee  and  taunted  N witli  his  little 

finger  and  slapped  the  point  of  his  nose,  Highland  News  (Mar.  27, 
1897)  9. 

FOOL,  sb.  Sc.  In  comb,  (i)  Fool's  parsley,  the  lesser 
hemlock,  Aetlnisa  Cynapiiim  ;  (2)  -'s  stones,  the  male  and 
female  orchis.  Orchis  morio. 

(i)  BnfT.  When  eaten  in  mistake  for  Parsley  it  occasions 
vomiting,  Gordon  Chron.  Kcilli  (1880)  287.  (2)  Or.I.  Wallace 
Desc.  Or.  I.  (1693)  178,  ed.  1883. 

FOOLISH,  adj.    Glo.     Amusing. 

His  epithet  for  anything  amusing  is  '  foolish.'  'Tis  a  splendid 
tale,  'tis  so  desperate  foolish,'  GiBBS  Cotswold  Vill.  (ed.  1899)  90. 

FOOT,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.  Der.  Lin.  Midi.  Ken. 
Cor.  1.  sb.  In  comp.  (i)  Foot-ale,  an  entertainment 
given  to  gossips  after  the  recovery  of  a  woman  from  child- 
bearing  ;  (2)  -fog,  a  low,  ground  fog  ;  (3)  -man,  a  walker, 
pedestrian  ;  (4)  -pad,  (a)  a  pathway  ;  (b)  an  old-fashioned 
saddle,  having  the  stirrup-irons  lined  with  leather  ;  (5) 
-plough,  a  plough  without  wheels;  (6)  -weary,  (7)  -worn, 
footsore,  tired,  weary. 

(i)  Ags.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Up-drinking),  (s)  Midi.  It  was  a  lovely 
morning,  the  foot-fog  lay  in  sheets  in  the  near  hollows,  Bartram 
People  of  Cto/iton  (1897)  255.  (3)  Abd.  His  majesty  upon  foot 
returned  to  the  Abbey  .  .  .  being  an  able  footman  as  was  within 
the  town,  Spalding  Hist.  Sc.  (1792)  I.  25.  (4,[fl)  Cum.  When 
Fanny  oft  the  foot-pr.d  sovvt,  Owre  the  weyde  muir,  Anderson 
£>m(j/i,  St.  I  ;  (E.W.P.)  (4)  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  (5;  Ken.  Marshall 
Review  (1817)  V.  423;  H.K.")  (6)  e.Sc.  They  were  that  forfouchcn 
an'  fit-weary.  Strain  Elmslie's  Drag-net  (1900)  283.  (7)  n.Lin. 
(E.P.) 

2.  Phr.  {1)  foot  to  heel,  side  by  side,  contiguous  ;  (2)  to 
f;el  the  length  of  one's  foot,  to  completely  win  another's 
confidence  ;  (3)  to  give  the  length  of  one's  foot,  to  kick  ;  (4) 
to  take  the  length  of  one's  foot,  to  judge  a  person  accurately  ; 
(5)  sure  beneath  foot,  obs.,  absolutely  certain  from  personal 
knowledge  and  investigation;  (6)  p\.  feet  up/  an  expression 
used  by  carters  to  their  horses  when  they  stumble. 

(i)  w.Yks.  If  our  pcat-bcds  lie  footto-hccl  wi'  yourn,  is  that  to 
say  we'd  ower-stcp  the  boundary?  SuicLirFE  Slinnicless  Wayne 
(1900)  28.  (2,  3)  n.Yks.*  \.\)  lb.  He'll  nut  best  ma,  .  .  Ahtccak 
t'len'lh  o'  his  foot  lang  sin.  (5)  Lnk.  There  bcingsomanyrcmarkablc 


passages  that  1  liave  frc<iutntly  heard,  but  was  not  distinct  nor  sure 
beneath  foot,  Walker  in  Biog.  Piesb.  (cd.  1827)  1.  Inlrod.^.  [t.. 
Lnk.Tak  care,  feet  up,  cries  lucky  J-p, — She  might  have  wync, 
gee  hup,  M' Indoe  Ptwwis  (1805"  60. 

3.  pt.  The  bottom  rope  of  a  fishing-net  or  seine. 

Cor.  There  is  danger  of  the  •  foots  '  or  bottom  rope  of  the  scan 
being  caught,  Good  IVds.  (1896)  1 7. 

Hence  Foot-line,  sb.  one  of  the  ropes  of  a  seine  or 
lishing-net. 

Cor.  Going  out  into  the  yard,  he  set  about  tarring  a  footline  in  a 
half-hearted  way,  Lee  Widow  Woinait  (1899)  191. 

4.  V.  To  go  on  foot;  to  walk  quickly.     n.Der.    (II. R.) 

5.  To  track  ;   to  trace  by  means  ot  footsteps.    Cum.'' 

6.  To  place  freshly-cut  peats  on  end,  leaning  against 
each  other,  to  dry. 

Cum.  Shift  em  and  turn  cm,  and  then  a  week  laater  they  mud 
coom  and  foot  cm,  Manchester  Guardian  (May  3,  1902) ;  (E.W.P.) 

7.  To  establish  ;  introduce. 

Lakel. ^  Whia  what  we'st  hev  ta  fiut  ye.     Cum.* 
FOOT-AND-HAWVE,  sb.      s.Lan.'      A    boys'  game 
similar  to  leap-frog.    Also  called  Foote-it  (q.v.,  s.v.  Foot, 

V.  16). 

FOOTER,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  'haaf  term  for  a  cat.  See 
also  Foodin. 

The  cat  was,  for  instance,  called  ;  de  foodin  or  footer.  .  .  De 
foodin  (footer)  means  the  light-footed  animal,  Jakoesen  Dial. 
(1897)  26. 

FOOTIK,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  mouse.  Spence  Flk-Lore 
(1899)  121. 

FOOTING,    sb.      Cum.  1.  A    footprint   or   mark. 

(E.W.P.)  2.  A  fine  paid  by  a  young  man  when  found 
'  courting '  out  of  his  own  district.  Cum.*  (s.v.  Socketting 
brass). 

FOOZA,  adj.    Nrf.    Soft,  spongy.     Cf.  fozy,  1. 

They  prefer  a  'fooza  bottom,'  as  the  natives  say,  and  love  the 
ebb  and  (low  of  the  tide — '  but  for  quality  those  growing  on  a  hard 
bottom  are  the  best,"  Emerson  Lagoons  (ed.  1896)  41. 

FOPPY,  adj.  Nrf.  Of  soil :  sodden,  saturated. 
(M.C.H.B.)    Cf  fobby. 

FOR, /re/,  and  foxy.  Irel.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Cor.  1.  In 
phr.  (1)  for  common,  for  common  use  or  wear;  (2)  —  me, 
lor  all  I  care,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  ;  (3)  —  to  do,  a  fuss, 
commotion,  '  to  do  ' ;  (4)  —  ivhy,  why. 

(i,  2)  n.Yks.  (l.W.)  (3)  s.Lan.'  He  made  so  mich  for  f  do 
abeawt  it.  (4)  Don.  An'  for  why  will  ye  be  away  two  days  ? 
Macmakvs  Bend  of  Rd.  (1898J  131.     Cor.* 

2.  Used  with  the  v.  lobe,  in  the  sense  of  to  desire,  intend, 
purpose. 

Cum.  I  tell't  t'sarvant  lass  what  1  was  for  an"  she  med  dea  best 
she  could,  Willy  Wattle    1870J  7.     n.Yks.  (l.W.) 

3.  Used  redundantly  before  an  infinitive  with  the 
governing  prep,  to  or  till. 

UIs.  If  ye  dar  for  till  venthur  to  hit  me,   Uls.  Jrn.  Arch.  (1858) 

VI.  43. 

4.  Towards,  in  the  direction  of.  n.Yks.  (l.W.)  5.  Be- 
cause of.     ib. 

TORCED,  ppl.  adj.     Ken.     In  fo/;;6.  Forced  put. 
If  it  had  been  a  forced  putt  I  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it  ^W.F.S.).     [Ray  Pivv.  (1678)  -9.] 

FORCE-PUT,  pp.     Som.    Compelled,  obliged,  forced. 

There's  rogues  'ull  take  advantage  an'  never  pay  till  they  be 
force-put,  Raymond  Smoke  of  War  v'Sgs)  88. 

FORD,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  find,  what  is  found.  Spence 
Flk-Lore  (1899)  219. 

FORE,  adj.  and  adv.  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Mid.  Pern.  In 
comb.  (I)  Fore-breed,  the  front  breadth  of  a  petticoat,  &c.; 
(2)  -crop,  the  'cut'  between  the  shoulder  and  sirloin  of 
a  beast;  (3)  -head,  (<?)  the  innermost  part  of  a  working 
place  in  a  coal-mine  ;  (A)  fig.  eftVontery,  boldness  ;  (4) 
-hight,  a  promise  ;  (5)  -ladder,  a  framework  on  the  front 
of  a  cart  or  wagon,  for  extending  the  length  or  width; 
(6)  -nighter,  one  who  spends  the  evening  in  a  neighbour's 
house  ;  (7)  -room,  the  compartment  in  a  boat,  next  the 
'fore-head'  (q.v.);  (8)  -singer,  a  precentor;  (9)  -thigh, 
to  put  new  pieces  in  the  trousers  downwards  to  the  knee  ; 
(10) -token,  a  premonition  of  death  ;  (11)  -winder,  a  leader; 
one  who  pushes  forward  any  project. 
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(i)  Sh.I.  Shij  slipped  her  cot  doon,  an'  shook  da  stoor  aff  o'  da 
forebreed  o'm,  S/i.  JYcct's  (July  7,  1900.  (2)  Cum."  (3,  ni  ib. 
(A)  Lnk.  I  thought  he  would  not  have  had  the  forehead  to  [have] 
said  more  upon  that  head,  Walker  in  Biog.  Presh.  (ed.  1827'!  I. 
340.  (4')  Cum.  I  vvain't  mak  no  fooarhights  (E.W.P.).  (5) 
w.Mid.  (W.P.M.)  (6)  n.Sc.  Gregor  OUIcn  Time,  29.  (7)  Sh.I. 
Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  127.  (8)  Sh.I.  There  was  no  need  of  any 
musical  instrument.  A  foresinger  or  precentor  began  every  verse, 
Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  7.  (9)  Cum.*  (10)  Pem."  (J.S.O.T.) 
(11)  w.Yks.  Shoe's  one  o'  t'fuarwinnders  at  ahr  Chapel  (B.K.). 

FOREBY,  conj.    Suf.    Because. 

Foreby  if  he  du  walk  he  con't  have  notliin,  FisoN  Meny  Siif. 
(1899    46. 

tFOREGATHER,  v.  Wor.  To  foretell,  conjecture 
beforehand. 

It  is  impossible  to  foregather  [if  wheat  will  maintain  its  price 
in  the  spring],  Evesham  J  in.  (Jan.  2,  1897). 

FOREIGN,  adj.  and  adv.  Pem.  Cor.  In  form  furren 
Pem.  1.  adj.  In  comb.  Foreign  lard,  bought  lard  as 

opposed  to  lard  from  home-grown  pigs.  Cor.^  2.  adv. 
Abroad.     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

FOREIGNEERING,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Yks.  Foreign,  not 
local. 

Gall.  Such  men  of  Fife  as  had  married  foreigneering  sluts, 
Crockett  Lochinvay  (1897)  70.  s.Yks.  A  kind  of  plant  that 
grows  in  foreigneerin'  countries,  Fletcher  Harvesters  (1900)  145. 

FORERIGHT,  adj.  5.     Brks.    (E.G.H.) 

FOREST,  51^.     Hmp.     Open  common-land.     (J.B.P.) 

FOREVER,  adv.  Lakel.''  Too  much.  Cf.  forever, 
s.v.  7oT,prep.  1  (14). 

Thoo's  forivver  ower  auld  ta  wed  a  young  thing  like  that'n. 

FORGE,  f.^  s.Dev.  Of  ahorse  :  to  over-reach  or  over- 
step.   (W.C.P.) 

FORGRUTTEN,  #/.  (7(//-.  Gall.  Tear-stained.  (J.M.) 
See  Greet,  i'.' 

tFOR  IDLE,  phr.  Lan.  For  idleness,  because  of 
being  too  idle  to  do  a  thing  properly. 

Daub  a  lot  o'  paper  on  to  th'  wall  for  idle  to  use  a  whiteweysh 
brush,  Standing  Echoes  (1885)  18. 

FORK.  !).=    n.Yks.    To  pitch  hay  or  corn.    (I.W.) 

FORKEN-EARIG,  sb.  Pem.  An  earwig.  (J.S.O.T.) 
See  Forkin-robin. 

FORKER,  sb.    e.Suf.    An  unmated  partridge.    (F.H.) 

FORM,  V.  7.     Cor.3 

FORM,  v.'^    Dor.    With  out :  to  clean  out.    (E.C.M.) 

FORMEL,  V.     Cum.     To  make,  fashion. 

Aid  Harry  Myers'  watch  kay  was  formelt  oot  ov  a  horse-shoe 
nail  (E.W.P.). 

:tFORMICATE,  v.  Sus.  Meaning  unknown.  [?  To 
lounge,  dawdle  along.    Cf.  fornicate,  2.] 

An  den  he  laffcd,  an  formicated  awa'  acrass  degurt  tye,  Jackson 
Southward  Ho  (1894')  I.  289. 

FORN,/!/..    Sh.I.     Fed. 

A  body  maun  fach  [labour]  as  they're  forn,  Spence  Flk-Lore 
(iSgg")  207. 

:F0RN,#.    Sc.     Fared. 

n.Sc.  (Jam.j  Abd.  Sae  to  me  has  forn  at  this  tide,  Ross 
Helenore  (1768)  60  (Jam.). 

FORNAGE,  V.  Glo.  To  go  back  from  a  bargain. 
Cf.  reneague. 

In  engaging  a  servant  you  give  him  a  shilling  handsel  that  he 
may  not  fornage  (E.S.). 

FORNENST,  prep.    Don.     For,  corresponding  to. 

I  had  a  corn  on  my  feet  forncnst  ivery  day  of  the  week,  '  Mac  ' 
Road  to  Donegal  (3rd  ed.)  147. 

FORNICATE,  v.  Der.  To  fawn,  wheedle,  cajole. 
(S.B.)     Hence  Fornicator,  sb.,  see  below. 

Very  common  in  this  district.  '  Oh  you  Httlc  fornicator  ! '  spoken 
of  a  wheedling  child.  '  He's  an  owd  fornicator,'  said  of  a  whining 
or  canting  beggar,  &c.  (S.B.) 

FORRAND,  adv.  s.Lan.'  Beforehand,  in  advance. 
Also  used  sitbst. 

A  person  who  has  saved  money  is  said  to  '  ha'  gotten  i'  th'  forrand.' 

FORS,  sb.  Sh.I.  i.q.  Force,  a*.'  Jakobsen  Dial. 
(1897)86. 

FORTH,  adv.  Lakcl.  Lan.  Cor.  Amer.  Also  in  form 
furth  Lakel.  In  comp.  (i)  Forth-night,  an  annual  merry- 
making ;   a   'house-warming';  (2)   -putting,   intelligent, 


precocious ;  also  used  subst.  ;  (3)  -rightness,  push,  am- 
bition, '  go.' 

(i)  Lakel.  ^B.K.),  Cum."  (2)  s.Lan.i  He's  getten  no  forth- 
putting,  35.  [Amer.  These  children  are  not  to  i<now  about  this. 
They're  too  forth-putting  now,  Cent.  Mag.  (June  1883)  237.]  (3) 
Cor.  He  had  taken  her  forthrightness  and  left  her,  in  exchange, 
her  dreams,  '  O.'  Ship  of  Stars  (1899I  311. 

FORTY,  iliiin.  adj.  Yks.  Soni.  In  comp.  (i)  Forty- 
feet,  the  common  milleped.  n.Yks.  (I.W.) ;  (2)  -weight, 
forty  pounds.     w.Som.'  (s.v.  Hundred). 

:fORUM  SNORUM,  adj.  Wil.  Boisterous,  rude. 
N.&-  O.  (i88i)6th  S.  iv.  106. 

:F0RWANDERED, /./>/.  rtrfy.    Gall.     Lost,  strayed. 

I  saw  myself  already  a  poor  lost  forvvandered  lad,  out  on  the 
hungry  hill,  Crockett  Raiders  (1894)  xvii ;  ib.  Stickit  Min.  (1893) 
269. 

FORWARD,  adv.  and  adj.  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Also  in 
forms  foret  Sc;  forrat  Cum.  1.  In  phr.  (i)  lo  bring 
forrat,  to  give  birth  to  ;  (2)  to  put  ford  the  clock,  to  advance 
or  put  forward  the  hands  of  a  clock ;  also  usedy?^. 

(I)  Cum.  Theer  thy  mudder  browt  the'  forrat,  thecr  she  browt 
the'  forrat  'at  bcir  the',  Dickinson  Sng.  Sol.  (1859)  viii.  5.  (2) 
Sc.  London  Dy.  Chron.  (^Apr.  3,  1896)  3,  col.  2. 

2.  Fast,  in  advance  of  the  correct  time.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
FOSSLE,  see  Vustle. 

FOSTER-OATS,  sb.  pi.  Cum.  A  variety  of  the  oak. 
(E.W.P.) 

FOTTYS,  sb.  pi     Lakel.=    Children's  feet. 

FOUL,  sb.  17.  Pem.     (J.S.O.T.) 

FOUL-RICE,  sb.  Rut.  The  dogwood,  Cornus  salt- 
i;uiHca.  (G.C.)  Also  called  Foul-rush  (q.v.,  s.v.  Foul, 
adj.  11). 

FOUNDER,  v.'^  s.Not.  To  bestir  oneself,  show 
energy  ;  to  make  haste,  hurry. 

If  you  don't  founder  you'll  miss  your  train.  They  wain't  founder 
to  do  oat  (J.P.K.). 

^FOUNDER,  sb.    I.W.    Meaning  unknown. 

The  path  by  a  founder  of  hammock  was  shut,  Moncrieff  £))(?(!;<! 
,1863)  1.  6. 

FOUPE,  V.     n.Yks."    To  drive  sheep,  &c.,  too  quickly. 

FOUR,  num.  adj.  Sc.  Wm.  Yks.  Wil.  In  comb,  (i) 
Four-crop,  a  four-year-old  sheep ;  (2)  -o'-clocks,  a  light 
meal  taken  by  labourers  in  the  afternoon;  (3)  -part  dish, 
an  old  measure  containing  the  fourth  of  a  peck  ;  (4)  -tooth, 
a  three-year-old  sheep. 

(i)  Wni.  The  talk  of  the  men  of  the  land  is  of  tup-hoggs,  ewe 
and  tegs-in-wool ;  of  four-crops,  two-tooths,  Ollivant  Ozi'd  Bob 
(ed.  1900)  20.  (2)  Cum.  l,E.W.P.^,  n.Yks.  1.1. W.)  (3)  Gall. 
The  fu'  o'  the  gude  wife's  ban'  of  oatmeal  frae  out  the  four-part 
dish,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  ii824)35,  ed.  1876.     (4)  Wil.  (\V.C.P.) 

FOURS,  si. />/.  Sh.I.  Hmp.  Dev.  Also  in  form  vowers 
nw.Dev.'  1.  A  meal  taken  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon.    Hmp.  (H.R.)  2.  Hands  and  knees, '  all  fours.' 

Sh.I.  Laand  !  says  da  skipper,  scramblin'  up  da  cabin  stairs  upon 
his  fowers,  Ollason  Marecl  (igoi)  80. 

3.  A  shock  of  four  sheaves  for  barley  and  oats.    nw.Dev.' 
(s.v.  Shock). 

:F0WAT,  adj.  Yks.  Also  in  form  fowrt  n.Yks.'» 
A  dial,  form  of '  fourth.' 

n.Yks.  (I.W.)  ;  •  This  is  t'fowat  tahme  Harry's  been.'  Common, 
Yks.  U'klv.  Post  (June  2,  1900)  ;  n.Yks.*  258. 

FOWERTYFRAPPERS,  sb.  pi.  Cum.  Crackers  or 
fireworks  of  any  kind.     (E.W.P.) 

FOWLS,  sb.  pL  se.Lin.  Fat  chickens,  ready  for 
market.     (J.T.B.) 

FOWTY,  adj.  Cum.  Foolish,  childish.  (E.W.P.)  Cf. 
footy,  3. 

FOX,  sb.  Yks.  Pem.  Cor.  1.  In  phr.  (i)  fo.x  and 
gccsc,  a  game  resembling  '  noughts  and  crosses,'  played 
on  a  slate  ;  (2)  p\.  foxes  of  the  sea,  a  name  given  to  mullet. 

(I  i  n.Yks.  (I.W. !     (2)  Cor.  The  fishermen  call  mullet  'the  fo.xes 

of  the  sea.'  They  are  wary  and  cunning  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 

Longman's  Mag.  (Jan.  1902)  231. 

2.  Comp.  Fox-off,  a  boys'  game  of  '  hare  and  hounds.' 

n.Yks.  (I.W.)         3.  A  single  fine  day  in  stormy  weather. 

Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)  s.Pem.  Ay,  to-days  good  enough  if  a'U  last, 
but  I  doubt  he's  a  fox  (M.S.C.). 
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:F0YSTER,  v.    w.Yks.    ?  To  feast. 

It  sumtimcs  happens  t'cat  gets  parts.  Ifnot,  t'cookonit  foysters, 
Pogtnoor  O/ill.  (^1896)  7. 

FRACT  FULL,  p/ir.  Suf.  Full  to  breaking  or  to 
excess.     See  Frack,  f. 

The  short  dark  clays  were  filled,  in  local  phrase,  fract  full,  no 
time  indoors  anyhow  lor  laziness,  litTHAM-F.DWAKDS  Muck- 
Ba;i;nis'  Hall  (1902I  242. 

VfRAESTA,  adv.    Rxb.    .'  Pray  thee.     ?  For  all  that, 

notwithstanding.         Do  sae,  fraesia  (Jam.\ 

FRAGE,  :'.     s.Lan.'     To  fret,  trouble.     Cf.  fradge,  v. 

FRAIK,  si.     Sh.l.     A  weakling;  a  delicate  animal. 

Pick  apo'  da  kirn  fil  I  see  it'  I  can  rin  doon  wi'  yon  fraik  o'  a 
grice,  Sh.  Neivs  (May  13,  1899  . 

tFRAlK,  fh.  Sc.  A  sea-bird.  [Prob.  a  misspelling 
for  Faik  or  Falk,  the  razor-bill,  Alcatonia.] 

Scarls,  marrots,  fraiks,  and  other  seafowl  hatch  in  the  rocks, 
E,lb.  Eiicvcl.  11830    V.  220  (N.E.D.X 

FRAKY,  adj.  Fif.  Coaxing,  wheedling.  (H.E.F.) 
See  Fraik. 

FRAME,  sb.  and  v.  Suf.  Som.  1.  sb.  A  skeleton. 
Som.  (W.F.R.)        2.  t'.  To  contrive,  manage,  bring  about. 

Suf.  I  can't  frame  to  say  [I  can't  shape  my  lips  to  speakj,  Fison 
Meny  Suf.  (1899)  45. 

3.  To  pretend,  feign,  make  a  pretence  of. 

Suf.  She  was  framin'  to  be  asleep,  ib.  24. 

FRANCACH,  sb.     Irel.     A  magpie  ;  see  below. 

Magpies.. .  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  are  still  called  'francach,' that 
Is  '  French,'  or  '  foreign, 'because  of  their  comparatively  recent  immi- 
giation,  Pilot  i^May  30,  1903^  522. 

FRAND,  I/.    Cum.    To  talk  foolishly.     (E.W.P.) 

FRANK,  adj.  n.Yks.  In  phr.  frank  and  gowdy 
[i;aiidy]  like  a  frog  in  a  dump,  quite  free,  at  libertj'.     (I.W.) 

iFRANK,  V.  Sc.  .'  Misprint  for  fank  (q.v.),  to  entwine, 
entangle. 

Slk.  The  witters  o'  the  twa  leisters  were  frankit  in  ane  anither, 
an'  they  couldna  get  them  sindry,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  150,  ed.  1866. 

FRANKENS,  sb.  Irel.  The  cranberry,  Vaccinmm 
Oxycoccos.     iJ.B.P.) 

JFRANNELjrtfi^'.  Ken.  Succulent,  plentiful.  Farmer's 
Jni.  (Mar.  8,  1819). 

FRANZY,  sb.  Dev.  A  relish  or  addition  to  a  meal. 
Reports  Proviuc.  (Aug.  1902)  No.  18. 

FRAPE,  si.^  Cor.  A  rope  or 'painter '  by  which  a  boat 
is  fastened  to  land.     Cf.  frape,  w.' 

The  boy  crept  down  through  the  moonlit  garden  to  the  dinghy 
which  Billy  had  left  on  its  frape  under  the  clifl",  Pall  Mall  Mag. 
(Oct.  1901)  183. 

FRAUCHTY,  adj.  Abd.  Not  stingy,  liberal,  hospit- 
able.   Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Aug.  27, 1904).     Cf.  fraught. 

:FRAUZY,  adj  Lin.  Frisky;  pettish.  (Hall.) 
[?  Misprint  for  franzy  (q.v.).] 

FREET,  .<A.  Obs.  Abd.  Anything  fried,  oat-cake,  &c. 
fried  with  dripping,  butter,  &c. 

As  muckle's  I  cou'd  pouch  or  eat — O'  a  kin-kin'-loaf ;  Cakes, 
an'  freet.  Beef,  fish,  an'  fowl,  Anderson  Poems  (ed.  1826)  19. 

FRENCH,  adj.  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  In  comb,  (i)  French 
butterflies,  common  white  butterflies  ;  see  French,  7  ; 
(2)  -cream,  brandy;  (3)  -gray,  the  lesser  redpoll,  Z/^o/ff 
rufescens  ;  (4)  -tiggins,  a  children's  game  of '  touch  last.' 

(I)  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  (2)  s.Lan.i  (3)  Cum.* 
(s.v.  Tailor  Finish).     (4)  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

FRESCH,  int.  Dmb.  An  exclamation  of  contempt, 
?  for  shame  ! 

Who  cries  retreat  ?  Fresch  !  knock  him  on  the  head,  Salmon 
Cowodtan  ,1868)  51. 

FRESH,  adj.,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  War.  Nrf.  1.  adj.  In 
phr.  "a'hat's  fresh  with  you  ?  what  is  the  news  ? 

Abd.  Fat's  fresh  wi'  ye  ?  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Apr.  1903). 

2.  sb.  Fresh-running  water  succeeding  heavy  rains  after 
a  long  drought. 

War.  Should  there  happen  to  be  a  good  fresh  [on  the  river] 
good  sport  may  be  looked  for,  B'liatii  Dy.  Gazelle  (Sept.  8,  i899\ 

3.  V.  To  freshen  ;  to  cheer. 

Nrf.  That'll  fresh  yer  up  a  trille,  old  mate,  won't  it?  Loiigiiiaii's 
Mag.  (Dec.  1902)  151. 
FRESHEN,  V.    Yks.  Lan.        1.  To  improve. 


n.Yks.  She'll  freshen  up  efter  t'fever.  T'beas  is  freshen'd  in 
I'pasture  (I.W.). 

2.  With  lip:  to  get  angry,  '  flare  up.' 
Lan.  Kh,  mon!    iha  needna  freshen  up  so!   Tha  mun  ha'  getten 
too  mooch  beer  i'  thee,  Antrobus  ll'ildersmoor  (1901)  4. 

iFRET,  V.  Dial,  unknown.  Of  animals :  to  render 
subject  to  the  colic.     Cf.  fret,  si.'  0. 

riie  grassland  in  this  district  is  peculiarly  li.able  to  scour  ('  fret ')  the 
young  calllf,  Jiii.  A".  Agiic.  Soc.  1  1856   XVU.  pt.  ii.  482  (N.E.D.). 

FRETCHED,  ppl.  adf  War.«  Of  horses  :  restless, 
fidgety,  refusing  to  stand  still.     See  Fratch,  v.  \. 

JFREWER,  sb.    e.An.»  ed.  1895.    A  sir-reverence. 

FRICKLE.  adj.  Wor.  Fickle,  uncertain,  said  of 
employment.     (W.C.B.) 

FRIEND,  sb.  2.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

FRIG,  !'.=  Dmf.  To  '  potter,'  do  anything  slowly  and 
with  little  progress.     (J.M.)     Cf.  podder. 

FRIGGICKS,  sb.  pi.  n.Ir.  Blackheads  on  the  face. 
(C.A.W.) 

FRIGGLE,  V.     Lakel."    To  struggle,  wriggle. 

FRIGHTFUL,  adj  1.     Irel.  Pem. 

s.Ir.  She's  a  sweet  galloper,  but  she's  very  frightful  in  herself, 
SoMERViLLE  &  Ross  All  vH  the  Irish  Shore  (1903)  46.  Pem. 
(J.S.O.T.) 

I  FRILLED. CO'WBELL.s*.  War.=  The  winter  aconite, 
Eranthis  hynialis. 

FRIMMUCKS,  sb.  pi.  Suf.  In  phr.  frimmucks  and 
kenivers,  queer  ways,  tantruins.     Cf.  frimick,  v. 

There's  no  end  to  their  frimmucks  and  kenivers,  FisoN  Merry 
Suf.  1 1899)  58. 

FRISKY,  adj.^  Bck.  Dev.  Of  a  shower  of  rain  : 
sudden,  violent;  of  a  fire:  burning  brightly,  bright. 

Bck.  "The  fire  was  not  frisky  this  morning  (E.M.M.).  s.Dev. 
A  frisky  scad.  Fox  Kiiigsbridge  ,1874). 

{FRITH,  sb.    Dial,  unknown.    See  below. 

Aldwick.  A  term  applied  to  green  branches  of  trees  laid  between 
posts,  driven  into  the  hard  beach,  and  fastened  down  by  cross 
pieces  of  wood  nailed  thereto,  or  mortised  through  them,  as  a 
tenon, — twenty  sets  or  so  of  these  making  a  '  frith-groyne  '  to  arrest 
the  shifting  of  the  shingle  over  the  beach.  A'.  &^  Q.  V1858)  2nd  S. 
vi.  527. 

FRITTEN.j^   Der.  To  fret,  fidget.   Cf.  frighten,  i'.  II.  1. 

Wimmin  they'r  just  like  mice  ;  giv'  em  their  pleasure  easy  to 
come  by,  they'll  nashen  and  fritten  theirselves  till  they  c>in  run 
aside  and  gnaw  the  sackin'  of  some  joy  as  God  and  inen  hev  forbid 
to  'em,  OuiDA  Puck  (ed.  1901)  vii. 

JFRIZZACK,  sb.  Lan.  A  rasher  of  bacon,  fried  bacon 
in  slices.    Cf.  frizzle,  si.'  4. 

Or  a   frizzack  o  bacon   un  a   pint   uv  ale,   Staton   Rays  fro' 

Looniiuary  (c.  1861)  97. 

FRIZZY,  «rt>'.    Dor.     Rough.     (E.C.M.) 

FRO,  sb.  Sh.l.  A  wife.  Spence  Fik-Lore  (1899)  121. 
Cf  frow,  sb. 

FROAD,  si.  1.    Gall.  Mactaggart  Encvcl.  (1824). 

FROCH,  si.     Pem.     Froth.     (J.S.O.T.) 

FROCK-SARK,  sb.  Obsol.  Cum.  A  loose  upper 
covering  or  smock  frock  formerly  much  used  bj'  farm 
servants  and  labourers.    (M.P.) 

FROG,  sb.^  Irel.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  1.  In  comb. 
(1)  Frog-fir.tree,  the  horsetail,  Eqiiisetum  arvense;  (2) 
•genders,  frog-spawn  ;  (3)  -hopper,  a  frog ;  (4)  -mark, 
a  birth-mark. 

(i)Wm.  (B.K.)  (2)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (3)  Ir.  To  lep  like  an  ould 
froghopper  on  wires  down  the  bank.  Barlow  ^/ai/Z/i's  Coiiip.  1,1896) 
104.  (41  Der.  Him  wi'  the  frog-mark  on  his  check,  Gilchrist 
Peaklaiid  yiSgj)  132. 

2.  Phr.  smalt  frogs'  litluce,  the  pondweed,  Potamogelon 
crispus.  Cum.*  3.  Part  of  the  mechanism  of  a  power- 
loom,  for  suddenly  stopping  the  loom.  Lan.  (O.S.H.) 
4.  Fir-trees.  Lakel.* 
FROG,  sb.'  s.Wor.  In  phr.  cutting  the  frog,  see  below. 
About  fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  custom  in  this  parish  [Stoulton] 
called  '  Cutting  the  frog,'  used  at  harvest-time.  Some  of  the  stalks 
of  the  last  corn  reaped,  ot  whatever  kind  it  might  be,  were  plaited 
together,  and  this  was  called  '  The  Frog.'  •  Frog,"  I  conclude,  is 
another  form  of  '  frock,'  and  so  equivalent  to  'neck'  in  the  ex- 
pression 'Crying   the   neck,'  both  'frock'  and   'neck'    implying 
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'plaiting.'  'Cutting  the  frog'  appears  to  have  been  used  in  two 
senses  :  (o)  for  cutting  or  reaping  up  to  the  last  stalks,  or  (i)  for 
cutting  through  these  stalks  after  the  plaiting  had  taken  place;  and 
the  doing  of  one  or  both  of  these  was  regarded  as  an  honour  (H.K.). 

FROLIC,  sb.'^     Uls.    A  rally,  revival. 

She  was  greatly  set  up  by  feeling  so  well  yesterday,  but  I  knew 
rightly  it  was  nothing  but  a  frolic  before  death,  Hamilton  Bog 
(iSge-)  135. 

:FROLL,s6.  Cum.  Anuntidywoman.  (J.S.O.),(E.W.P.) 
Cf.  frow,  sb. 

FROM,  prep.  I. Ma.  Used  sitbsf.  in  phr.  i/ie/roin,  the 
source. 

Tears  is  tears,  no  matter  the  from,  Brown  Yarns  (1881)  158,  ed. 
1889. 

:FR0MMERING,  si.  Chs.^  A  domestic  or  agricultural 
implement  of  some  kind,  meaning  unknown. 

FRONT,  s6.' and  nrf/  Sc.  Cum.  Wor.  1.  sb.  In  phr. 
(i )  ill  front  of,  before  (in  point  of  time) ;  (2)  to  put  the  front, 
to  set  before  ;  to  instruct. 

(i)  Abd.  Ye'll  hardly  mind,  maybe,  on  the  tenant  wha  wis  here 

in  front  of  me,  Abtl.  With.  Free  Press  (Jan.  23,  1904).     (2)  s.Wor 

Some  missuses  puts  it  the  front  on  'em  (H.K.). 

2.  adj.   In  comp.  (i )  Front-breist,  the  front  seat  or  pew  in 

a  church  ;  see  Breast,  sb.  1 ;  (2)  -name,  the  Christian  name. 

(i"l  Abd.  The  gallery,  where  in  the  'front-breist'  sat  a  farmer's 
daughter,  W.  Watson  Auld  Lang  Syne  (1903)  123.     (2)  Cuni.'» 

FROST,  si.  Sc.  Peni.  1.  In  fO/»/>.(i)  Frost-candles, 
icicles  ;  (2)  -rind,  hoar-frost  or  rime. 

(i)    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.")     (2)  Edb.  Whitewashed    over  with    frost 
rind  in  the  mornings,  MoiR  Mansie  Wanch  (1828)  xxv.     Lth.,  Bwk. 
(Jam.,  s.v.  Rind). 
2.  A  '  poor  hand  at' ;  an  ignoramus. 

Lnk.  I'm  a  fair  'frost'  in  Scripter,  Murdoch  Headings  (1895"! 

II.   92. 

FROSTY-'WISE,  adj.  Per.  Of  the  weather  :  looking 
like  frost.     (G.W.) 

FROTHY,  adj.^    s.Wor.     Full  of  sap  ;  wet,  sodden. 

If  th'  oats  be  lodged  the  straw  is  mos'  sure  to  get  fussocky  an' 
frothy  (H.K.V 

JFROWING,  prp.    Edb.     Meaning  unknown. 

Gif .  .  .  frowin'  to  its  base  or  border  Rude  nature  a'  Her  quag- 
mires— stagnant  pools  like  ordure— Did  to  us  shaw,  Learmont 
Poems  (1791)  178. 

FROWNGY,  adj.    Abd.     Frowning,  gloomy,  lowering. 

The  weatlier  set  up  a  diflerent  tune.  It  grew  '  frowngy,'  as  the 
j'oung  people  say,  then  scowled,  and  finally  went  ofl"  in  fits  of  wind 
and  rain,  Ai/d.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Aug.  22,  igosV 

JFRUGAL,  adj.  e.An.  Relaxed,  not  constipated  or 
costive. 

e.An.'  '  Good  woman,'  quoth  the  village  doctress,  '  is  your  child 
costive  ? '  *  Costly  !  Ma'am,  no,  quite  the  contrary,  sadly  frugal 
indeed!'    Nrf.  (Hall.) 

FRUMP,  sA.i    s.Lan.'     A  surly,  morose  old  man. 

FRUMPS,  sb.     se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)     i.q.  Frump,  si.'  1. 

FRUMPSES,  sb.  pi.  Sh.I.  Ill-humour,  sulks.  See 
Frump,  sb.'  7. 

He  .  .  .  has  taen  .  .  .  de  frumpses,  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  39. 

FRUSH,  v.^  Der.  To  bruise,  crush  ;  fig.  to  upset, 
confuse. 

The  brist  was  crushit  in — frushed  flesh  and  bone  together, 
Guida  Puck  fed.  1901^  -xlii ;  ib.  xlii. 

FRUTTISES,  si.  pi  Lakel.''  Small  cakes  baked  in 
a  frying-pan.    Cf.  frutter. 

JFRYETN,  pp.     Lan.     .'  Forgotten. 

Awd  fryetn  that  too,  Ti.M  Bobbin  Ficw  Dial.  (1740). 

FRY-PAN,  si.     Sur.     A  frying-pan. 

None  o'  us  wud  go  thru  that  ere  water  fur  a  gowd  watch  es 
big  cs  a  fry-pan.  Son  of  Marshes  On  Snr.  Hills  ( i8gi)  113. 

FUBBS,  sb.pl.  se.Lin.  In  phr.  uofubbs,  a  term  used 
in  the  game  of  marbles,  forbidding  the  thrusting  of  the 
hand  forward  in  shooting  the  marbles.    (J.T.B.)    Cf.  fub,i'. 

FUD,  see  Whid,  si.' 

:FUD  COURT, />/ir.     Lnk.     Meaning  unknown. 

Ance  ilka  month  1  do  resort  To  hear  what's  done  in  the  Fud 
Court,  MuiR  Clydesd.  Minslr.  (1816    44. 

FUDDER,  si.    w.Yks.    A  man  who  deals  in  '  fud,"  q.  v. 
sb.''    (S.P.U.) 
FUDDIK,  see  Fiddok. 


FUF(F,  sb.  5.     Lakel.2,  Cum.*  (s.v.  Whuff). 

FUGG'Y,  adj.  n.Yks.*  First,  a  term  used  in  the  game 
of  marbles.       Bags  Ah  fuggy,  bags  Ah  seggy,  thoddy  thoddy,  258. 

FULBART,  sb.    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)     i.q.  Foumart. 

FULL,  adj  and  adv.  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Wor.  Wil.  1.  adj. 
In  comp.  (i)  Full -bitted,  applied  to  a  common  spade  in 
contrast  to  an  open  spade  ;  (2)  -mouthed,  of  a  sheep  :  four 
years  old  or  more. 

(i)  s.Wor.  (H.K.)     (2)  -Wil.  Davis  Agric.  (1812) ;  (W.C.P.) 
2.  Phr.  (1)  /till  of  cold,  having  a  great  deal  of  cold  ;  (2) 
—  o/wo;-^,  very  bus}'.     n.Yks.  (I. W.)        3.  Of  herrings  : 
in  good  condition.     Cf  sb.  18. 

Bnff.  They  pitched  the  individual  herrings  into  different  heaps, 
according  as  tliey  were  'full,'  'spent,'  '  matties,'  or  'torn  bellies,' 
Green  Gordonliaveu  f  1887)  45. 

4.  adv.  In  comb,  (i)  FuU-mickle,  rather  too  much;  (2) 
•out,  slightly.     Cum.'' 

+  FULL,  fo«y.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
For,  because,  on  account  of     (Hall.) 

FULLOCK,  sb.^     Lakel.=     A  rough  blow. 

FULLY,  adj.  2.     n.Yks.  (l.W.) 

FUM,  sb.^    Ant.     A  useless  person.     (S.A.B.) 

FUMMELAN,  ppl.  adj.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Also  in  form 
funilin.  In  comb,  (i)  Fummelanclub,  a  derisive  term  for 
childless  couples  ;  (2)  -feast,  see  below  ;  (3)  -gang,  see  (i). 
See  Fumble,  v. 

(i)  w.Yks.  'B.K.)  (2')  Cum.  A  gathering  to  celebrate  the 
seventh  birthday  of  the  youngest  child  when  it  was  thought  there 
would  be  no  more  family,  IV.  Cnin.  Times  ^Apr.  26,  19021  3.  (3) 
Wm. '  What  fam'ly  ha'e  ye  1'  '  Nin.'  '  Oh  !  thoos  e'  t'fumlin  gang. 
Ah  hear'  .B.K.). 

JFUMMY,  sb.  War.''  A  person  whose  deformed  hand 
is  undigitated,  save  at  the  thumb.     Cf  thumby,  adj. 

FUMPER,  see  'Whimper. 

+FUN,  si.  n.Dev.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  small  pitcher.     (Hall.) 

FUN,  see  'Whin,  sb.^ 

FUNERAL-LETTER,  si,  Sc.  An  invitation  to  attend  a 
funeral.  Sc.(A.W.)  Gall.  Crockett  Kit  Kennedy  {iQgqJ  180. 

tFUNEUCH,  adj.     Lnk.     ?  Pleased,  content,  satisfied. 

Kuneuch  and  fain  was  I  when  I  ca'd  the  dear  lassock  my  ain, 
Hamilton  Poems  (1885')  66. 

FUNG,  sb.''    Mry.'  ?  Beer. 

Ye'll  get  it  in  a  pint  o'  fung,  But  nae  fan  't's  flat,  Edwards  Mod. 
Poets,  13th  S.  49. 

J.FUNGALEERING, />/>/.  «•(//'.    Irel.    Meaning  unknown. 

Is  this  the  way  people  are  to  he  deprived  of  their  dinners,  you 
fungaleering  thieves?  Carleton  7"m7;Vs  Peas.  ied.  1843)  I.  68. 

JFUNGERED,//.     Nrf     Meaning  unknown. 

He  nearly  fungered  me,  Cozens-Hardy  Broad  Nrf.  ■  1893')  74. 

FUNK,  sb.^  and  v.*  Abd.  L  sb.  A  term  used  in  the 
game  of  marbles  :  see  below. 

The  force  produced  by  this  arrangement  is  very  considerable, 
and  when  accelerated  by  a  jerk  of  the  arm  (funk)  attained  a  great 
velocity.  The  '  funk  '  was  considered  much  less  objectionable  than 
the  '  nieve,'  which  crept  gradually  forward  till  well  over  the  stroke, 
and  was  thus  a  mode  of  cheating  other  players,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free 
Press  (Apr.  9,  1904). 

2.  V.  To  jerk  the  arm  and  so  obtain  an  unfair  advantage 
in  playing  marbles,     ib. 

FUNNA,  see  Finna. 

JFUNNY-JOWL,  sb.    Mid.    Meaning  unknown. 

If  you  wants  to  keep  a  trifle  from  'em,  cut  both  your  feet  off,  and 
walk  upon  your  funny-jowls,  Blackmore  Kit  (1890)  II.  viii. 

FUP,  sec  'Whip,  ;'. 

FURBELOWS,  sb.  pi.     Dev.^     Sea-weed. 

JFUREL,  si.  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  furnace.    (Hall.) 

FURMAGE,  sb.  Sc.  Cheese.  Francisque-Michel 
/.ffHo-.  (1882)  55.     ¥t.  frontage. 

FUR(R,  sb.  and  n.'  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  1.  sb.  In  cotnb. 
(i)  Fur-beast,  (2)  -horse,  the  horse  which  walks  in  the 
furrow  when  ploughing. 

(i)GaU.  Mactaggart£iio'i'/-  (,1824'.  (2~iN.I.'  (s.v.  Wi' the  han'). 
2.  Phr.  one  fur  ley,  a  single  ploughing.  Abd.  (Jam.,  s.  v. 
Shiacks.)  3.  v.  To  earth  up  potatoes  with  the  plough 
after  the  tops  are  grown.     n.Yks,  (l.W.) 
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FUR(R.  7/.*    Hmp.  (H.R.) 
FURTHIE,  adj.     Sc.    Thrifty,  managing. 
Tlie  furthie  housewife  liad  nothin  *  near  '  about  her  hospitality, 
Glasqow  lieyald  \  Dec.  23,  1889^ 

FURZEPIG,  sb.     Bdf.    A  hedgehog.     fJ.W.B.) 
JFUSKET,  si.     Sh.l.     ?A  musket,  gun. 
Da  boys  wis  managed  ta  niak'  oot  tree  auld  fuskcts,  so  we  wirna 
oot  o'  da  \vy  for  want  o'  gunnin',  Burgess  Sketches  (anded.)  no. 
FUSKY,  see  Whisky. 
FUSS,  !'.    N  rf.     l\  'illi  up :  to  furbish  up,  smarten,  do  up. 

If  3*cr  fussed  that  there  dove-grey  up  with  tliem  bits  o'  white 
stuflT.  that  'ud  dew  for  me  ter  be  married  in,  Longman's  Mng.  'June 
1903    172. 

FUSSOCKY,  nr/y.    Wor.        1.  Fullofsap.wet,  sodden. 

If  th'  oats  be  lodged  the  straw  is  mos'  sure  to  get  fussocky  (H.K.). 
2.   Fat,  Stout.  It's  too  fat  an'  fussocky  (;S.\ 

FUTTERICK,  FUTTERIT,  see  Whitrack. 
FUTTLIE,    adj.     Abd.      In   comb.    Futtlie    bealin,   a 

whitlow. 

H's  wife  had  been  haudin'  on  pottage,  some  thinkin'  that  it 
micht  turn  oot  a  futtlie  bealin, W. Watson  .<^/(WZ.n"^S)7/c  (1903)  71. 


FUTTY.nrfy.  Call.  Meaningless,worthless.  Cf.footy,2. 

In  the  parliament  to  gab  A  futty,  feckless  story,  Mactacgart 
E)tcycl.  '  18241  333,  ed.  1876. 

FUZZLE,  s6.     Edb.     Beverage. 'tipple.' 

With  his  accustomed  beverage,  or  wh.at  he  called  his  '  fuzzle,' 
before  him,  Ballantinf.  Gaherlunz  e  (ed.  1875^  136. 

FUZZY-GRANNY,  i^b.     Lakel."     A  hairy  caterpillar. 

tFWOARCAWD,  adj.     Cum.     Meaning  unknown. 

Roond  t'fwoar-cawd  fceld  was  t'finist  gravel  gyat,  Boiiowdale 
Lett,  in  :V.  LoiisUciU-  Mag.  ^Fcb.  1867  '  3'2. 

FY,  see  Whey. 

FYACHLE,  V.    Gall.    See  below. 

To  work  at  anything  softly  ;  'to  fyachle  down,' to  fall  softly  down. 
'Fyachling,'  moving  about  in  a  silly  manner,  and  seeming  to  work  at 
something  in  a  feckless  wav,  Mactaggaut  Kncycl.  1 1 824^1. 

FY-BLOTS,  sb.  pi.  Cai.'  The  scum  which  forms  on 
wliev  when  boiled. 

:FY-GAE-T0,  sb.     Slk.     ?  A  disturbance,  '  to-do,'  fuss. 

What's  a'  the  fy  gae  to  about  ?  Hogg  Talcs  '1838'  366,  ed.  1866. 

FYLARKINS,  5/).     I.akcl.*     A  satirical  epithet. 

FYSTY,  adj.  1.     Nrf.  (N.W.)     i.q.  Fusty. 
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JGAACH,  sb.     Irel.    A  curve,  figure. 

Cutting  gaaches  in  the  air  with  a  carving  knife,  Kennedy  Fire- 
side Stories  (18701  lor. 

GAB,  sA.'  Sc.  Lakel.  1.  Impudence,  foolish,  idle 
talk.  Lakel.^  Cum.  (J.Ar.)  2.  The  mouth.  Cum. 
(J.Ar.)        3.  Phr.  well  shod  in  the  gab,  very  talkative. 

Abd.  Being  wcel  shod  i'  the  gab  .  .  .  she  would  be  layin'  a(T 
about  every  one  and  every  thing  connected  with  the  district, 
W.  Watson  Auld  Lang  Sync  ( 1903")  114. 

GAB,  sb.^  Abd.  In  phr.  l/ie  Cab  of  May,  the  last  days 
of  April,  ?  a  foretaste  or  anticipation  of  May.  Cf.  borrow- 
ing days. 

A  blast  as  from  the  Arctic  swept  down  upon  us  on  Sund.Ty  and 
Monday  [24th  and  25th  April\  .  .People  said  consolingly  that  it  was 
the  'Gab  o'  May,'  but  that  did  not  lessen  the  fact  that  it  was 
bitterly  cold.  Abd.  W'kly.  Free  Press  (Apr.  30,  1904'. 

GABBIN-CHAT,  sb.  Abd.  A  tell-tale ;  an  enfaut 
terrible.     (A.W.) 

GABBLEMENT,  sb.  Cum.  (E.W.P.),  Lan.  (S.VV.) 
Confused,  loud,  nonsensical  talking. 

GABBLE-RATCHET,  sb.  w.Yks.  The  nightjar, 
Cttprinmlgus  Eitropaeiis.     See  Gabriel-ratchet. 

In  Nidderdale  the  country-people  say  that  these  birds  embody 
the  souls  cf  unbaptised  infants  doomed  to  wander  for  ever  in  the 
air,  and  call  them  '  gabble  ratchets,'  i.e.  corpse  hounds — a  name 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  '  Gabriel  hounds  '  of  other  localities — 
the  unseen  pack  which  is  heard  by  night  baying  in  the  air, 
SWAINSOM  Birds  (1885)  98. 

GABBOCK,  sb.  Gall.  A  chattering,  talkative  person. 
Mactacgart  Encycl.  (1824)  396,  ed.  1876.     Cf  yablock. 

JGABBRIGATESWINGERS.  sb.  pi.  Nhb.  [Not 
known  to  our  correspondents.]     Meaning  unknown. 

Lairds,  loons,  lubberdoons,  dogs,  skelpcrs,  gabbrigate  swingers, 
&c.,  Richardson  Borderer's  Tahle-Bk.  1  18461  VIII.  201. 

JGABERLILTIE,  .si.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.!    A  ballad-singer.     (Hall.) 

GABERLUNZIE,  sb.  Gall.  A  wallet.  Mactacgart 
Eiicycl.  (1824". 

GAD,  v.'^  Irel.  Lin.  Suf.  Dor.  Som.  1.  To  go,  start 
off,  travel ;  to  call  on,  visit.     Also  with  about. 

Glw.  Now  you  will  have  Marcclla  to  gad  to.  Don't  tell  mc  you 
haven't  wanted  to  gad,  Tynan  CfV/ o/"  Gn/a'flv  (1902  j  194.  Suf. 
Betham-Edwards /.orrf  of  Harvest  1 1899)  204.  Dor.  l".C.M."l 
Som.  Miss  Keziah  Crane,  demoralized  by  the  excitement  of 
Oakleigh,  was  suflTering  a  restless  desire  to  '  gad,'  Raymond 
Fortune's  Darling  (igoi)  10. 

2.  To  gallop  off,  hurry  away.    se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 
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GADDY,  i';//'.  Nhb.  An  exclamation  or  disguised  oath. 
See  Gad,  sb.'' 

Gaddy,  Peter's  hit  him  hard  !   Rhys  Fiddlet  of  Came  {iBg6)  220. 

GADGETS,  A*.  //.  w.Cor.  The  fidgets. '  Baron 
Rodda's  Pensaiice  Aim.  (1904)  20. 

:GADWADDICK,  V.  Nrf.  To  jaunt,  go  on  a  pleasure- 
trip. 

They  do  stare,  these  Broadland  children,  although  the  novelty 
of  yaclitin'  and  other  folk  gadwaddickin'  on  the  Broads  is  wearing 
off,  Patterson  M<)n  and  Nat.  (1895)  125. 

GAEPPIE,  sb.     Sh.l.     A  horn  spoon. 

Horn  spoons  .  .  .  were  often  termed  gaeppies  on  account  of  their 
size,  which  required  the  mouth  to  be  widely  opened,  Spence  Flk- 
Lore  (1899)  183. 

tGAET,  s6.  Lnk.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
In  phr.  to  gaet,  ?  in  rags,  pieces,  tatters,  worn  out. 

Her  shoon  were  amaist  worn  to  bachels,  ller  cleedin  was  gayly 
to  gnet,  Watson  Poems  1 1853  1  91. 

GAFFLETS,  sb.  pi.  Pem.  Spurs  for  riding  ;  cock's 
spurs.     ( I.S.O.T.) 

GAFLACH,  sb.  Pem.  A  fork.  (J.S.O.T.)  Cf. 
gavelock,  s6.'  3. 

JGAG,  sb.    ?  Obs.    Ess.    ?  A  load,  measure.     Cf.  gauge. 

1'hree  hundred  of  bricks  and  a  gag  of  lome  laid  in  at  Sackuses, 
Wakes-Colne  Overseers^  Accts.  (1716^ 

GAGGLE,  sb.  1.     Sur. 

A  farmer's  son  I  knew — rose  a  gaggle  from  his  father's  farm- 
yard pond  early  one  morning.  Son  of  Marshes  On  Snr.  Hills 
(1891)  21. 

IGAGS,  sb.  pi.  Suf.  Children's  pictures.  (Hall.) 
[.'  Misprint  forgays  (q.v.,  s.v.  Gay,  s6.'  151.] 

JGAHM,  V.  m.Lan.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.] To  prate  or  speak  in  an  impudent,  harsh,  grating 
voice. 

JGAHUSEY,  sb.  c.An.  A  comfortable,  warm  worsted 
short  shirt  with  sleeves.  (Hall.)  [Misprint  for  gahnsey. 
See  Gansey.] 

GAID,  sb.  I. Ma.  A  rope  made  of  heather,  used  esp. 
in  phr.  as  tough  as  gaid.     (S.M.) 

GAIN,  adv.     War.  Wor.     Kindly  ;  gen.  used  with  iieg. 

War.  ^  Wor. 'That  docs  not  look  very  gain  ' — (on  being  pushed 
bj'  another)  [i.e.  the  push  had  the  appearance  of  being  provoca- 
tive\  Evesham  Jrn.  (Oct.  6,  1900). 

GAINER,  sb.  n.Sc.  A  winner  in  a  game,  esp.  in  the 
game  of  marbles. 

n.Sc.  '  N was  the  gainer,'  i.e.  had  won  more  marbles,  High- 
land News  (Mar.  27,  1897)  9.     Inv.  (H.E.F.) 
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GAINER-ROAD,  sb.     Peni.     A   short  cut.     (J.S.O.T.) 
See  Gain,  adj.  1. 
GAIN-HAND,  adj.  and  adv.     Lakel." 
GAINLY,  adj  3.     s.Lan.' 
GAINSTAND,  v.     n.Yks* 
GAINSTRIVE,  i:    n.Yks*    To  oppose. 

Yan  caan't  gainstrive  owt  o'  that  soart. 

GAITERS,  sb.  pi.  Yks.  Cattle  taken  in  to  graze. 
Cf.  gate,  sb.^  12. 

n.Yks.  Wanted.  Gaiters  for  Fog  land,  JVhilby  Gazelle  l,Aug. 
lo,  1901!.    w.Yks.  (E.L.A 

GAKE,  V.     Cum.*,  Wm.  (B.K.)     i.q.  Gawk,  v.' 

GAKETTING,  pip.  Hmp.  Also  in  form  gauketting. 
With  about:  tearing,  hurrying,  racing. 

She  come  gaketting  up  the  hill  i^H.R.I. 

GAKEY,  sb.  Cum."  One  who  loiters  and  is  slow  at 
commencing  work,  &c.     See  Gawk,  t'.* 

GALE,  sb.^  Cum.  Wm.  An  upland  between  two 
separate  dales  ;  a  narrow  ravine  at  the  base  of  a  hill  or 
a  lane  passing  over  a  hill. 

Cum.  Not  uncommon.  'We  emerged  at  the  gale  upo:i  tlie 
mountain  pastures.'  *  Upwards  to  the  gale  we  climbed'  (E.W.P.). 
Wm.  (B.K.)  ;  A  flat  place  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  which  in  some 
cases  houses  are  built — e.g.  on  the  hill  above  Ambleside  there 
arc  some  twenty  or  more  houses.  This  part  of  Ambleside  is 
called  '  The  Gale  '  ;  not  uncommon  in  that  district  (S.P.U.)  ;  Wm.' 

GALE,  sb.°     Lnk.     An  afflatus,  uplifting. 

I  never  found  such  a  gale  upon  my  spirit  in  the  singing  of 
these  lines,  Walker  in  Biog.  Piesb.  (ed.  18271  I.  104. 

GALE.sA.s  Pern.  Itchormange.  (J.S.O.T.)  Cf.gall,sA.2 

GALET,  sb.  w.Yks.  Also  written  galette.  A  round 
flat  stone  ;  a  flat  cake.     Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Jan.  27,  1900). 

GALL,  56.2  6.     Fern.  (J.S.O.T.) 

GALLACK,  s6.   w.Yks.   A  left-handed  person.  (S.P.U.) 

GALLIED,  pp.  Dor.  Worried,  encumbered.  (L.S.) 
Cf  gaily,  V. 

:gALLON-TREE,  sb.     Rnf.     ?  A  measure. 

Whose  sma'est  quill  A  twa-pint  gallon-tree  o'  beer  Wad  scarcely 
fill,  FiSL.wsoN  Rlivinrs  ^1815')  14. 

GALLOP,  v.^  Lin.  Brks.  1.  To  boil  fast.  se.Lin. 
(J.T.B.)        2.  To  churn  very  fast ;  see  below. 

Brks.  The  churning  alone  she  delegates  to  '  the  girl,'  but  main- 
taining a  strict  supervision,  lest  the  latter  should  'jump  '  or  'gallop' 
the  cream  in  order  to  expedite  matters,  Hayden  Round  our  Vill. 
(igoO  102. 

GALLOPING,  ppl.  adj.  Cum.*  In  comb.  Galloping 
wedding,  see  below. 

An  ancient  custom  — when  the  male  friends  of  the  bridegroom 
used  lo  ride  on  horseback  to  church,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony,  made  for  home,  each  anxious  to  secure  the  then  coveted 
honour  of  being  the  first  to  reach  the  house. 

GALLOWS,  sb.  6.     Glo.  (H.S.H.) 

GALLOWS,  adj.  and  adv.  Stf  1.  adj.  Audacious, 
reckless;  smart.  C/;/o;r.  (Aug.  23,  Oct.  25,  1901).  Z.  adv. 
Very,  exceedingly,     ib. 

GALLY-FISH,  sb.  Knr.  The  char,  Salnio  alpiiitis. 
Also  called  Gallytrough  (q.v.).  Haliburton  Fuiih  in 
Field  iiSg^)  151. 

GALPING, /»A     Pern.     Crying.     (J.S.O.T.) 

GALSHOCHS,  sb.pl.  Bnff.  Unsuitable,  indigestible 
food,  such  as  sweets,  unripe  fruit.     Cf.  galsocli,  adj. 

Seldom  heard  now.  It  was  esp.  used  in  speaking  of  children 
who  had  upset  their  stomachs  by  eating  improper  food.  '  Some 
kin'  o'  galshochs  he's  been  at'  (W.C.). 

GALUMPUS,  sb.  Uls.  A  stupid  person.  A^.  Whig 
(May  8,  1900. 

:gAMAWOW,s6.    Per.(jAM.)   A  fool.   Cf.  gamaleerie. 

GAMMERSTANG,  sb.     w.Uur.',  Lakel.'^ 

GAMMO,  sb.     Pern.     Fun,  '  gammon.'     (J.S.O.T.) 

GAMMUT,  sb.  1.  Stf.  Cliron.  (Oct.  25,  igoi).  i.q. 
Gamniet. 

GAMMY,  adj.  Lin.  Wor.  Suf.  Sus.  1.  ne.Lin.  (E.S.), 
s.Wor.  (U.K.),  Suf  (R.M.B.)  2.  Of  a  road:  dirty, 
muddy.     Sus.  (R.M.B.) 

GANCHING,  ppl.  adj.  n.Ircl.  Fretting,  repining, 
'girning.'     Sec  Ganch,  i». 

A  ganchin'  oul'  snap  at-the-crust.  Lays  and  Leg.  (1884)  67. 


GANDER-MOONING,  prp.  Glo.  Wandering  about 
aimlessly.     (H.S.H.) 

iGANDHER-DAGGER,  5^1.    Wxf    Meaning  unknown. 

As  industhrusa  gandher-dagger  as  you'd  see,  Kennedy  £ffH<>/fi 
Duffrcy(  i86g)  305. 

GANG,  sb.  14.     s.Lan.i 

GANG,  V.  Sc.  Cum.  In  phr.  (i)  logang  back  to  pasture, 
fig.  to  deteriorate.  Cum.  (E.W.P.) ;  (2)  —  ivilh,  to  break 
down.     Abd.  iG.W.) 

GANG-DAYS,  sb.  pi.    Yks.     Rogation  days. 

Rogation  days  (still  called  in  Yorks.,  as  in  Alfred's  language, 
gang-days),  Cooperative  News  (Oct.  13,  1901)  1231. 

GANGREL,  sb.  Cum.  A  crabbed,  crusty  old  man, 
rough  and  churlish.     (J.Ar.) 

GANT,  V.  1.    w.Dur.' 

GAP,  V.  4.    n.Yks.  (l.W.) 

GAPE,  sb.  5.     Lakel.  Wil.  Dev. 

Lakel.^  Wil.  An  old  woman  who  had  a  reputation  for  curing 
birds  that  were  suffering  from  '  gapes,'  Ten.vant  Vill.  Notes 
(1900)  16.     Dev.^ 

Hence  Giapy,  adj.  of  poultry  :  affected  with  '  gapes.' 
Lakel.2 

GAPE,!/.  Dor.  To  stare.  (E.C.M.),  (J.C.M.-P.)  See 
Gaup,  V. 

GAPES-NESTING,  sb.  Dev.  A  waste  of  time  and 
labour. 

'Tis  mere  gapes-nesting  for  you  to  wait  for  me — a  wild-goose 
chase  for  certain.  Phillpotts  Sous  of  Moriiiug  (1900I  331. 

GAPPER-GINN Y,  sb.     Dor.     A  spectre ;  see  below. 

A  ghostly  dog,  which  patrols  a  lane  between  Ashmore  and 
Tarrant  Grenville  (E.C.M.V 

JGARARA,  sA.     Irel.     A  gelding.     (W.W.S.) 

GARDEN-THRUSH,  sb.  Cum.*  The  song-thrush, 
Tuniits  nntsicus.    (s.v.  Throssel.) 

GARLANDS,  sb.  pi.  Per.  The  straw  ropes  put  round 
the  head  of  the  stack.     (G.W.) 

GARRACK,  «(/;■.=  Lakel.'  Hollow-looking ;  hungry; 
lonely. 

GARRARD,  adj.  Sus.  Of  pigs :  dappled  black  and 
white.    (F.W.B.) 

GARTERS,  sb.  pi.  Oxf.'  MS.  add.  In  phr.  pin  your 
garters  to  the  wall,  a  charm. 

GARTH  ROW,  phr.  Cum.*  In  rotation,  from  house 
to  house. 

tGASKIN,  sb.  Lin.  The  gurnard,  Trigla  ctiailus. 
(LW.) 

JGASTE,  56.     Also  written  gaist.     A  term  of  contempt. 

Ayr.  There  was  Provost  Kyte  frae  Irvine,  a  pridcfu'  gaste  o'  a 
body,  Service  JVotanr/ums  (1890)  26.  Lnk.  Vile  gashan,  gapean, 
gabbin  gaist,  M^Indoe  Poems  (1805  1  50. 

GATHER,  V.  Sc.  Yks.  Dev.  1.  A  butter-making 
term:  to  collect,  form.  Sc.  (A.W.),  n.Yks.  (l.W.)  2.  To 
collect  together  sufficient  corn  to  form  a  sheaf,  which  is 
bound  by  the  person  following.     Also  with  to. 

Abd.  She's  .  .  .  gatherin'.  .  .  My  mither  wad    fain  hae  a  day  o* 
the  hairst,    Macdonald  R.  Falconer  (1868)    135  ;    Here    Maggy, 
my  doo,  come  an'  gather  to  Mr.  Sutherlan',  ib.  D.  Elginbrod  (,1863) 
I.  121. 
3.  To  provide  for  oneself;  to  appropriate. 

Dev.  It's  all  sorts  with  them — tinkers  and  tailors  and  counter- 
jumpers,  and  anyone  that  can  gather  an  old  horse.  Reports  Proviuc. 
(Aug.  1902)  No.  18. 

GATHEREMUP,  sb.  Irel.  A  wandering  rag-man ; 
lit.  '  gather  them  up.'     See  Gatherup,  s.v.  Gather,  i'.  7. 

As  often  chanced,  it  was  occupied  by  Tim  Fottrel,  the  gatherem- 
up.  Barlow  Maiiiu's  Contff.  (18961  45. 

GATHERER,  si.  Uls.  A  frugal,  saving,  thrifty  person. 
N.  IVhit;  (Uay  &,  1901). 

GAU'CHY,  adj.     Don.     Awkward,  shy. 

A  gauchy,  dawnie  sort  of  a  lad  that  was  good  for  nothing, 
Macmanijs  C/iini.  Comers  (1899)  37. 

JGAUF,  I'.     Som.     To  '  go  off.'     (Hall.) 

tGAULDRlNG,  vbl.  sb.  Som.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]     Drawling.     (Hall.) 

GAUM,  sb.^  and   t/.'    Sc.    Nhb.     Written   gome   Nhb. 
1.  sb.    In  phr.  to  say  gome  to,  to  pay  any  attention  to, 
to  notice.    See  t'.'  3. 
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Nhb.  '  He  never  said  gome  to  Ms  own  mother,' llic  honest  carter 
indignantly  exclaimed  as  the  gig  drove  off,  Graham  Red  Siaur 
(1896)  144- 

2.  V.  To  acknowledge  in  the  sense  of  curtsy.  Lth. 
(W.B.W.) 

GAUMERIL,  sb.  Lakel.*  Also  in  comp.  Gaumeril- 
head. 

JGAUNTIE,  sb.  Abd.  ?  A  pig.  [.'  Misprint  for 
gruntie  or  grunter  (q.v.).] 

Gacn  like  gaunlies  in  a  stye,  Beattie  Tales  (1813)  32  (Jam.). 

GAUSTER,  m!>.  6.     Ken.  (U.K.) 

GAVEL,  i'.=    Cum.,  Wm.  (J.Ar.) 

GAVELOCK,  sb}  Cum.  \Vm.  In  phr.  as  cold  as  a 
gavetock,  a  frov.  applied  to  a  draught  forcing  its  way 
through  a  chink  or  cranny  into  the  room.     (J.Ar.) 

tGAW,  sb.  s.Cy.  1.  A  boat-pole.  (Hall.)  Cf.  gaulie. 
2.  A  stripe,     (ih.) 

JGAW-HAW,  V.     Elg.     ?  To  talk  or  shout  loudly. 

The  trumpet  he's  blawin',  an'  the  new  wheel  is  gauin',  An'  the 
wives  are  gaw  hawin'.  Tester  Poems  ,18651  '44. 

GAWKIEING,/ir/>.  Rxb.  Strolling  about,  wandering 
to  and  fro. 

It  isna  mensefu'  for  a  well  brought  up  lass  to  get  daffing  and 
gawkieing  wi'  sic  a  foul-lived  limb  as  Chris  Armstrong,  Hamilton 
Oiittaivs  (1897")  181. 

GAWKRODGER,  sb.  Yks.  A  left-handed  person.  See 
Gawk,  adj.    Dy.  C/iroii.  (Dec.  16, 1902I. 

JGAWKS,  sb.  pi.  Dev.  Sloes.  IV.  Times  (May  28, 
1886)  2. 

GAWN,  V.'  Sh.I.  To  gaze,  peer,  look  intentlj-. 
Ollason  Marcel (igoi)  80. 

GAWPIN-SATURDAY,  sb.  s.Lan.'  Whit-Saturday. 
See  Gaup,  v.  1. 

So  called  in  Manchester  because  of  the  large  indux  of  country 
visitors  on  that  d.iy,  who  go  gazing  about  the  city. 

GAYBLOCK,  56.     s.Lan.'     i.q.  Gavelock,  si.' 

GAYLE,  V.  do.  To  slip  sideways,  as  a  ladder  or 
rick-stool.    (H.S.H.) 

GAZZARD,  sA.    Gall.    Gossip,  talk. 

He  kens  the  gazzard  o'  the  toon,  Gallovid:an  (1901^1  HI.  160. 

GEAR,  s6.'  and  v.  n.Cy.  Lakel.  Lan.  1.  sb.  A  collec- 
tion of  various  articles  heaped  together.  Lakel. ^  2.  pi. 
In  phr.  to  fake  one's  gears  in,  fig.  to  give  up  work;  to 
die.    See  5. 

s.Lan.'  He's  la'en  his  seed  an'  gears  in  at  last,  31. 
3.  V.  With  up:  to  clothe,  fit  up  ;  to  make  ready  for  work. 

n.Cy.  Ah's  nobbut  badly  geared  up  aboot  t'feet  (B.K.V 

GEAR,  56.«    Pern.    A  flaw  in  stone.    (J.S.O.T.) 

GEAR-CARLIN,  sb.  Cai.'  A  witch,  hobgoblin;  an 
evil  spirit ;    see  below. 

A  fisherman  who  returns  with  empty  basket  is  said  to  go  home 
with  the  Gear-Cairlin,  i.  e.  to  have  been  bewitched. 

GEAT,  sb.     Lakel.2    Written  giat. 

GEB,  v.^  n.Yks.  To  nod  ;  to  shake  the  head  as  sheep 
do  when  afflicted  with  the  '  staggers.'     (I.W.) 

GE(E,  int.  Wor.  Ken.  Hinp.  In  comb,  (i)  Gee.again 
or  Giggen,  a  call  to  horses  to  go  to  the  right  or  ofl-side ; 
hence  Giggen-beds,  land  ploughed  by  the  horses  turning 
to  the  right  at  the  end  of  a  bout;  (2)  -ho  or  -wo  plough, 
see  below  ;  (3)  -wug,  (4)  -wuther,  see  (i). 

(i^l  s.Wor.  (H.K.  I  (2)  It  [the  iron  plough]  is  often  calleda  Gee- 
Ho  [Gee-Wo]  plough,  but  tlie  name  refers  to  the  mode  of  driving 
rather  than  to  the  plough  itself,  for  reins  are  used,  and  the  voice 
(16.).     (3)  Hmp.  ^H.R.)     (4)  Ken.  ^D.W.L.) 

JGEE,  V.  S.Don.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents  ] 
To  run  off  with  the  marbles  in  a  ring.    Simmons  Gl.  (1890). 

GEE-FINCH,  sb.  Dor.  The  chalUnch,  Frinpilta  coelebs. 
(E.C.M.) 

GEEK,  s6.  Glo.  The  dead  stem  of  a  nettle.  (H.S.II.) 
See  Gicks. 

GEG,  f.«    n.Yks.  (I.W.)     i.q.  Gag,  t*.'  1,  4. 

GEG,  t'.*     n.Yks.     Of  a  horse:  to  rear  or  lift  up. 

T'horse  geg'd  up  his  hcead  ^I.W.). 

GEG,  sb.  and  v.*  So.  Amer.  In  form  gigg  Amer. 
1.  sb.  An  implement  for  spearing  fish. 

Rxb.  They  poach  .  .  .  Wi'  their  nets  and  their  leisters,  their 


bowats  and  gegs,  Ml'Rray  Hawiek  Cliaraclers  (1901)  10.  [Amer. 
Colonists  may  have  brought  the  art  of  spearing  fish  '  with  a  harping 
iron  or  gigg'  from  the  mother  country,  Cent.  Mag.  (July  1885;,  396.] 

2.  V.  To  poach  a  fish  by  means  of  a  '  geg.' 

Rxb.  He  dreamed  he  was  geggin' a  fish  off  the  redd,  Murray  16. 

GELD,  v.^    Wm.    To  beat,  master,  '  go  one  better.' 

While  playing  whist,  an  old  farmer  put  down  an  ace  on  my 
king  and  said  '  I'll  geld  that  un  '  {].\W.\ 

GELD,  v.*  Stf.  To  stone  raisins  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  cooking.     Cf  geld,  v.=  5.     Cliron.  (Oct.  25,  1901). 

GEL.FUR.s*.  Cum.  A  water-furrow;  a  deep  furrow 
made  either  longitudinally  or  across  the  ploughing  to 
carry  off  excess  of  water.    (E.W.P.) 

GELL,  sb.^  Abd.  A  gable.  Also  used  allrib.  See 
Gavel,  s6.' 

A  flash  o'  lichlnin'  gaed  in  at  the  gell  windockie  o'  Meggie's 
hoosie  an'  gaed  oot  at  the  ither  gell,  W.Watson  AtildLangSyiit 
^1903   86. 

GELL,  .9/'.*  Lakel.*  Written  gial.  A  sudden  pang  or 
shoot  of  pain  through  the  nerve  of  a  tooth.     Cf  geal,  i'.' 

GELLED,  ppl.  adj.  Edb.  Of  wood  :  cracked,  split. 
See  Geal,  t'.=  2. 

The  silvery  saugh,  though  auld  and  gcll'd.  Sends  oot  a  flourish 
green,  Edwards  Mod.  Foils,  3rd  S.  399. 

GELLY,  see  GUI,  sb.^ 

GEN,  7'.=    n.Yks.«    To  find  fault  with.    Sec  Girn,  v.  2. 

Sha's  awlus  genning  an'  fliting  at  yan. 
GEND,  fjrfy.     Obs.     Sc.     Playfully. 

The  gerron  gcnd,  gaif  sic  a  stend.  As  on  the  yird  him  flang, 
Scott  Minslrehy  (18021  IV.  341,  ed.  1848  ;     Jam.) 

GENDER,  sb.'  1.  n.Yks.  (I.W.),  War.^ 

GENNAL,  rtdV'.  Suf.  (F.II.) 

GENTILITIES,  sb.  pi.     Kcb.    Gentlefolk,  gentry. 

Gentilities  yt  kecpit  him  runnin'  cficr  them  nicht  an'  day, 
Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  ,1901')  i. 

GENTLEMAN,  sb.  Lakel.  Lan.  Dor.  L  In  conii. 
Gentleman  tailor,  the  pansy,  P'iola  tricolor.    Dor.  (E.C.M.) 

2.  Phr.  aiu  me  gentleman,  quite  the  gentleman. 

Lakel.  He  was  sittin  wid  black  balled  shore  aw  me  gentleman, 
Pcinilh  O'lf.  (Mar.  8,  1904  1  4. 

3.  pi.  The  officials  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Operative  Cotton  Spinners. 

Lan.  The  Sub-council . . .  consists  in  practice  of  six  '  gentlemen,' as 
thedistrict  officials  are  commonly  called,  Webb  Deiiiocrary'  1901   39. 

:gEOCHACHS,  46. //.  Irel.  Meaning  unknown,  ?Ir. 
geirseach,  a  girl. 

He  overtook  another  parcel  of  young  geochachs,  Kennedy 
Firciide  Tales  (1870;  95. 

GEORDIE,  sb.  n.Cj'.  Dur.  In  comp.  (i)  Geordie.man, 
a  term  used  by  railway  men  to  describe  a  workman,  train, 
engine,  iSic.  belonging  to  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Co.; 
(2)  .marrow,  a  coal-miner. 

(i)  n.Cy.  (B.K.^  (2I  Dur.  If  iviry  Geordiemarrow  will  join  the 
Union,  Guthrie  Kitty  Fagan  1  igooi  10. 

GER,  s6.  Ayr.    L  An  iron  hoop.  (F.J.C.)    2.  Atop.  (/A.) 
GERN,  .•■*.     Ayr.     A  boil,  tumour.     (F.J.C.) 
tGERRICK,  V.    War.*   Also  written  jerrick.    Of  medi- 
cine, lie. :  to  disagree  with,  nauseate. 

'  I  could  not  take  the  medicine  the  doctor  gave  mc,  it  gerricked  me 
so.'     Frcq.  used  in  Birmingham. 

GESLIN-GREEN,  n<^'.  Lakel."  The  colour  of  a  newly- 
hatched  gosling.     See  Geslinfg. 

GET,  V.  Irel.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Brks.  1.  In 
phr.  (1)  to  gel  along,  to  grow  old  ;  (2)  —  away,  [a]  to  die  ; 
\b)  see  below;  (3)  —  beyond,  to  control,  master,  get  the 
better  of;  (4)—  dead,  see  (2,  a) ;  (5)  —  doivnstairs,  to  recover 
from  a  confinement ;  (6)  —  money  at  lieeod  on  an  estate,  to 
mortgage  it;  (7I  —  on,  to  set  on;  (8)  —  one's  nose  in,  to 
insinuate  oneself;  (9)  — out,  (a)  to  break  up  and  cultivate 
waste  land ;  {b)  used  in  comparisons  to  signifj'  the  coarsest 
form  of  rudeness  imaginable;  (10)  —  owr,  to  get  the  better 
of  in  a  bargain  or  argument;  to  puzzle;  (11) — through 
a  husband,  &c.,  to  outlive  him  ;  (12)  —  a  sup,  to  be  slightly 
intoxicated  ;  (13)  —  the  turn,  to  recover  from  illness;  (14) 
—  the  ways  down,  to  go  or  get  down. 

( I )  Brks.  He  be  gettin'  along,  an'  we  can't  expect  him  to  be  as 
nimble  wi'  his  tongue  an'  his  thumpin'  as  a  young  chap,  Hayden 
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Thatched  Collage  f'igos'l  37.  (2,  a^<  Uls.  Old  age  set  in  and  it  was 
time  to  'get  awa','  M"'Ilroy  Z>;-»iV/'5 /i/a»rf  (1902)  6.  (6)  Cum.* 
'  How  get  ye  away?' — an  old  form  of  greeting.  (3,  4)  n.Yks.  (I.W.") 
(5^  se.Lin.  J.T.B.)  (6)  w.Yks.»  (s.  v.  Stone).  (7)War.2Ifhe 
wants  a  fight  he  can  get'  on  (s.  v.  On\  (8)  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 
(9. 101  n.Vks.  (I.W.)  (11)  When  Ah  get  through  my  husband 
Ah'll  wed  you  (/A.).     (12,  13,  14)  n.Yks.  J.W.) 

2.  To  learn,  commit  to  memory,  esp.  in  phr.  get  it  off,  or 
get  it  of  by  heart.  Wm.  (M.E.N.)  3.  To  begin,  set  about. 
se.Lan.  (C.J.B.)        4.  To  come. 

n.Yks."  Wa  thowt  ya  warn't  gahin  ti  mannish  ti  git. 

GET-OUT,  sb.     s.Stf.     A  '  rig-out,'  'get  up,"  clothing. 

He  should  ha'  gicn  j-ou  a  pair  o*  them  high  collars  as  he  wears, 
and  a  cra\"at,  to  go  along  with  a  get-out  like  that,  Murray  Aunt 
Rachel    ed    1889,  106. 

tGETTERS,  sb.  pi.  Cth.  A  term  used  by  boys  in 
playing  marbles.     (W.W.S.) 

GEUS  CORN,  sb.  Cum."  The  heath  or  moss  rush, 
Jiincus  squarrosiis.    (s.v.  Star-bent.) 

GEY,  see  Gay,  adj. 

:GEYSOME,an'y.  Lan.  rLonely.  Ci.t.gg Sketclies(iZgz)8. 

GHOST-CRAMP,  56.  Or.I.  An  injury  supposed  to  be 
due  to  a  visitation  of  a  ghost  or  spirit. 

Sheu  wus  speerit-b'und,  or  gotten  what  some  ca"  the  g'aist  cramp, 
Dennison  Sketches  fed.  1904  ■  24. 

GHOST-MOTH,  sb.     Sur.     A  moth,  '  howlet '  (q.v.). 

'  I'm  gettin'  owlets.'  As  he  said  this  he  held  up  a  ghost  moth 
between  his  finger  and  thumb,  Son  of  Marshes  On  Sur.  Hills 
(iSgi^  72. 

GIANTIC,  aifj.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

JGIB,  sb.  Edb.  A  sweetmeat  made  of  treacle  and 
spices  ;  tofi'ee,  candy.     See  Gundy. 

I  niffered  wilh  the  gundy-wife  for  Gibraltar-rock,  cut-throat,  gib, 
or  bull's  eyes,  MoiR  Mansie  Wauch  1^1828;  iv  ;  In  common  use 
about  1860-5  (D.M.R.). 

GIBAIN,  sb.  Heb.  An  oily  substance  procured  from 
solan  geese,  and  eaten  by  way  of  sauce  with  porridge. 
Macpherso.n  Wild-foiuHng  (iQc)-])  207. 

GIBBLEGABBLE,  sb.    War.^ 

iGIB-GASn,  sb.  Sc.  ?  A  fluent  talker,  one  who  makes 
a  great  talking  about  nothing.     Cf.  gash,  sb.'^  2. 

He  [the  preacher]  is  a  rare  gib-gash,  Jokes,  2nd  S.  (1889^  93. 

GIBLETS,  sb.  pi.  Lakel.=  In  phr.  to  grease  or  warm 
ones  giblets,  to  beat,  thrash. 

GIBLEYS,  sb.  pi.  s.Lan."  Giblets.  Hence  Gibley-pie, 
sb.  a  giblet-pie. 

GIB  STICK,  sb.     Lan.  fS.W.)     See  Gib,  sb.^  2. 

GIDDLE-GADDLE,  sb.  s.Lan.'  A  narrow,  crooked 
lane  or  passage. 

GIDDY,  adj.  Wor.  In  phr.  as  silly  as  a  giddy  ship 
[sheep],  prov.    (E.S.)     See  2. 

GIFT,  sb.  Lakel.  Oxf.  Cor.  In  camp,  (i)  Gift-again, 
a  small  amount  returned  on  the  payment  of  an  account: 
(2)  -cart,  a  cart  temporarily  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
a  person;  (3)  -house,  an  alms-house;  (4) -plough, a  plough 
temporarily  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  person  by  the 
owner. 

(I)  Lakel. 2  (2I  Oxf.  (K.,  s.v.  Love-cart^.  (s)  Cor.  Work 
your  fingers  to  the  bone,  an'  cf  you  don't  work  your  head  ovcrplush, 
you'll  die  in  the  gift-house,  Lee  Paul  Carah  (.1898)  13.  (4)  Oxf. 
(K.,  s.  V.  Love-cart). 

GIG,  56.=  4.    s.Lan.' 

GIG,  5Z).*    Sc.     A  giddy  girl  ;  a  prostitute. 

By  drinking  healths  to  ports  and  bridges.  To  whore  of  Babel  and 
to  gigs,  CoLViL  IVhigs  Supplic.  (ed.  1796)  II.  1429. 

GIG,  sb.^  s.Lan.'  In  phr.  to  set  o'  tW  gig,  to  set  on  ;  to 
stir  up.     Cf.  gig,  sb.'^  2. 

GIG,  sA.'     s.Lan.'     i.q.  Gigge. 

GIGGLE,  sb.'^  Suf.  A  giggling  girl,  used  esp.  in  phr. 
you've  found  a  giggle's  nest  and  are  laughing  at  the  eggs, 
saying.     (C.L.F.) 

GIGGLEBY,  sb.    Abd.     A  silly,  giggling  girl. 

I'm  sure  yc  can  stan'  to  be  studied  by  a  Marischal  College  pro- 
fessor, let  alanc  by  a  bit  gigglcby  o'  a  foreign  lassie,  Abd.  Wkly. 
Free  Press  (Sept.  26,  1903). 

GIGHT,  adj.    ?  Obs.    Edb.    Meaning  unknown. 


Up  came  a  chariot,  drawn  with  horses  gight,  Learmont  Poems 
(1 79 II  299. 

GIGID,  5*.     Or.I.     A  lump, 'whang,' hunch. 

A  muckle  gigid  o'  cheese  on  a  plate,  Dennison  Sketches  (ed. 
1904)  10. 

GILD,  f.'  and  sb.  Sc.  Also  written  guild.  1.  v.  To 
make  a  clamour  about;  to  pay  court  to. 

Rxb.  They  must    needs   gild    around    these    brutes,   and    make 
heroes  of  them,  and  weave  about  them  a  framework  of  romance, 
Hamilton  Outlaws  11897)  7. 
2.  sb.   A  clamour,  uproar. 

Bwk.  Through  all  the  land  great  is  the  guild  of  rustic  follis  that 
cry,  Crockett  Minstrelsy  fi893)  47. 

GILGAL,sZ'.*  Obs.  Sc.  A  hubbub, commotion,  confused 
noise. 

I  think  I  hadna  lang  to  hear  the  gilgal  o'  the  brailying  thrang, 
Edb.  U'klv.  Mag.  (Oct.  28,  1773). 

:GILL-CLOATH,s6.  Wbs.  w.Yks.  Meaning  unknown. 
Cf.  gilling. 

The  old  gill-cloath  taken  away  byThos.  Barrow,  Churchwarden, 
at  the  Archdeacon's  commandment,  Skipton  Par.  Registers,  I. 

GILLIEGAUPIE,  sb.    w.Dur.'     i.q.  Gilly-gawpus. 

GILLING,  vbl.  sb.  w.Yks.  The  preliminary  operation 
of  wool-combing.  IT-s.  IVkly.  Post  (June  2,  1900).  See 
Gill,  sb.^ 

GILL  POT,  sb.  s.Lan.  An  earthenware  drinking-cup 
holding  a  gill.     (S.W.),  s.Lan.'     See  Gill,  sb.'' 

JGILMERTON  BLUE,  phr.  Edb.  ?  A  cloth  or  other 
material  made  at  Gilmerton. 

A  single-breasted  coat,  square  in  the  tails,  of  light  Gilmerton 
blue,  MoiR  Mansie  Wauch  1 1828;  i. 

GILPY,  adj.  Edb.  Of  eggs:  doubtful,  not  quite  fresh, 
'shoppy.'    (D.M.R.) 

iGILTER,  ?  adj.  Sc.  ?  Lively,  light-hearted.  Cf. 
gilpy,  sb. 

.she's  naegilterjilly,  Maidment  Fallads  (184^)  14,  ed.  1865. 

JGIMBLING,  sb.  ?  Obs.  w.Yks.  Harness  of  some 
kind  ;  links,  hinges.     Cf.  gimmal,  sb.^  2. 

Two  swing!etrecs  and  other  odd  ustlements  and  gimbling, 
Inventory  {i-l^g)  (J.J.B.). 

JGIMLAGUE,  adv.  Yks.  In  phr.  to  ride  gimlague,  of 
a  man:  to  ride  with  a  woman  behind  on  a  pillion.  (J.Ar.) 
Cf.  pibligant. 

GIMMELS,  sb.  pi.  Kcb.  Tools  or  implements  of  var. 
kinds. 

Rab  aye  likit  a  routh  o'  gimmels  ;  they  cam  in  handy  whun 
onything  brak.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  374. 

GIMMER.  5/).'  4.     Lakel.^' 

GINGER,  s/).  Cum.  Yks.  Not.  1.  In  cowA.  (i)  Ginger- 
headed,  red-haired.  n.Yks.  (I.W.) ;  (2)  •mushroom,  a 
poisonous  species  of  Agan'ciis.  Not.  (B.  &  H.)  2.  pi. 
Rough,  common  marbles,  made  of  red,  half-baked  claj',  and 
partially  glazed.     Cum.  (E.W.P.)     See  Pot,  56.'  6. 

GlJiGERY,  adj.  Cum.  Of  a  building,  &c.:  slightly  or 
flimsily  constructed.     (E.W.P.) 

GING-STICKS.sA.//.  rObs.  w.Cor.  Meaning  unknown. 

Paid  for  ging  sticks  for  the  bells,  Camborne  Chwardois'  Par. 
Accls.  fi704i. 

GINNAGUID,  adj.  Rxb.  '  Ne'er-do-well,'  disreputable, 
'  good-for-nothing.' 

Yon"s  a  ginnaguid  bit  hallick,  and  eh  !  but  she's  gaun  the  black 
gate,  Hamilton  Outlaws  118971  15. 

tGINNY,  sb.  Lan.  In  phr.  a  ginny  to  a  spark,  meaning 
unknown. 

So  th'  owd  uns  had  wun  it,  a  ginny  to  a  spark,  Collins  Poems 

(1859^  47- 

+GINSHADE,  sb.  Lan.  In  comb.  Ormskirk  ginshade, 
?  a  corruption  or  misprint  for  ginge-brade,  a  particular 
kind  of  gingerbread  made  in  small,  round  disks,  for  which 
Ormskirk  is  noted. 

Roast  a  piece  o'  pork  till  it  rattles  like  Ormskirk  ginshade, 
Tonnnv  Tii^htshoe  in  Catal.  Pearson,  No.  330. 

GINSt,  phr.    Abd.     Than  it  has. 

I'hunncr  an*  lichtnin'  a  hantle  waur,  I  think,  gin'st  been  the  day, 
W.  Watson  Auld  Lang  Sync  (1903)  86. 

GIPPO,  sb.     Brks.     A  gipsy. 

Left  the  place  fur  tramps  an'  gippoes  to  walk  in,  Hayden  Thatched 
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Coll.  (19021  95  ;  '  Gippo'  is  a  kind  of  district  slang  for  gipsy;  the 
word  is  used  frcq.  here,  and  is  much  resented  by  those  to  whom 
it  is  applied  (E.G. H.I. 

GIPSY,  sh.  Yks.  Oxf.  In  comb,  (i)  Gipsy-heels, 
slender  feet  or  heels.  Oxf.  (A. P.);  (2)  -party,  a  picnic 
where  every  one  provides  his  own  thin2;s.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

GIRD,  ,vA.2     Lakel.  Wor.        1.  A  shaVp  pull  or  jerk. 

s.Wor.  'E  gen  the  strap  a  pird  like,  an'  th'  'arse  pu'd  too  ,  H.K,\ 
2.  A  fit,  a  contortion  of  the  face  caused  by  some  violent 
effort.     Lake!. =,  Cum.  (J. An) 

GIRDHOLE,  sb.  Cor.  A  sudden  gale  of  wind  ;  a 
cjxlonc. 

Large  quantities  of  fish  passed  through  the  Stones  here  on 
Monday  week,  but  the  fishermen  were  afraid  to  deal  with  them 
because  of  the  girdholes  in  the  Bay.  Under  certain  winds  they 
form  themselves,  and  are  analogous  to  a  cyclone  in  the  end. 
Beginning  at  Gearer  Sand  they  gradually  work  down  through 
Whitsand  Bay,  and  woe  be  to  anything  that  stands  in  their  waj-. 
It  is  said  that  on  occasions  a  seine  was  left  in  the  water  to  ascertain 
the  power  of  a  girdhole,  but  it  threw  the  anchors,  warps,  and  seine 
all  up  together,  Cornish  Tc/rg.  1  Oct.  29,  1902). 

GIRL,  sb.  Ken.  Wil.  1.  A  sweetheart.  w.Wii. 
(J.U.P.)  2.  A  very  small  clothes'-horse.  Ken.'  (s.v. 
Tamsin). 

GIRN,  !'.  5.     rirt.  (E.S.F.) 

GIRNIE-GIB,56.  Rnf.  A  peevish,  ill-humoured  person. 
See  Girn,  v.  2. 

A  grey  beard  girny-gib.  Sworn  wi'  ill  nature  to  keep  sib.  Like 
bandowg  guards  a  pontage  yett.  Young  Lodthtnottd  (^1872 1  73. 

GIRSE,  sh.     Pern.  IJ.S.O.T.) 

GISSY,  sb.  2.     Cum.  (J.Ar.) 

GISTRA,  .'b.  S.Don.  An  old-fashioned  person.  Sim- 
mons Gl.  (1890). 

tGITTSEY,  ?  sb.  Nhb.  A  term  of  endearment  to  an 
infant.     Cf.  gitty. 

Where's  the  Bayrne  Nah  lad  gittsey,  gittsey,  gittsey  ?  Bewick 
Tyiie.'.ide  Talis    iS^o,  13. 

♦GITTY,  ?  s6.  Sc.  A  term  of  endearment  to  an  infant. 
Cf  getit. 

A  goo  and  a  gitty,  my  bonny  wee  tyke,  Ye'se  noo  hae  your  four- 
oorics.  Chambers  Pop.  Rhyiurs  1 1890    75. 

GIVE,  V.  Sc.  Irel.  Stf  Der.  Lin.  Wor.  In  phr.  (i)  to 
give  again,  to  get  mellow  or  ripe  ;  (2)  —  off,  (3)  — oirr,  to 
cease,  stop  ;  (4)  —  the  grass,  to  be  dead;  (5)  —  tip  the 
names,  to  hand  in  the  names  of  persons  who  wish  to  be 
'  cried'  in  church. 

(I)  se.Lin.  ( J.T.B.)  (2)  Dor.  (E.C.M.~)  (si  Stf.  (J.C.W,>,  n.Der. 
(S.B.I,  Wor.  (W.C.B.)  (4I  Ir.  Spcclalor  (Apr.~25,  1903).  (5) 
Gall.  Mactagcart  Eiicycl.  (,1824)  225,  ed.  1876. 

GIVEN,  pp.  and  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Yks.  Cor.  1.  pp.  In 
phr.  to  have  a  person  ueilher  given  nor  tliroivii  after  one, 
to  hold  a  person  of  no  account.     n.Yks.  (I.W.)  2.  ppl. 

adj.  In  comb,  (i)  Given  name,  a  fore-name  or  Christian 
name  ;  (2)  —  rig,  see  below. 

(i)  Cor. 3  His  name  is  Rogerson,  but  I  don't  rightly  know  his 
given  name.  (2  Bnff.  There  was  a  rig  of  uncultivated  land  called 
'  The  Guidman's  Craft,"  alias  '  The  Gi'en  Kig,'  which  was  set  apart 
or  given  to  the  Diel,  to  obtain  his  good  will  I  Gordon  Chron.  Kcitli 
(■880)53. 

GIZ2EN,  V.'  w.Yks.  Toshiver, feel  one's  flesh  creep; 
to  be  moved  physically  by  a  strong  mental  impression. 

Seein'  yon  chap  walk  on  t'tight  rope  (air  made  me  gizzcn 
(S.P.U.\ 

JGJAEVLE,  V.  Sh.I.  To  wriggle,  work  out  of  any- 
thing. 

Dcil  sit  i'  his  jaws,  he's  gjaevl'd  all  his  tedder  igcn,  Sli.  A'cics 
(Aug.  12,  1899. 

JGLABER,  adj.     Dev.     Smooth,  slippery.     (Hall.) 

GLAD, adj.  Cum.  Ofahorse:  in  good  spirits.  (E.W.P.) 

GLAGGER,  v.     Abd.    To  search  or  pursue  eagerly. 

I've  been  perwheriu'  lac  the  middle  amon'  the  water  for  twa  hours 
glaggcrin'  for  the  loon,  A/id.  ll'klv.  Free  Press  (Aug.  24,  1901). 

GLAIGER,  sb.  Ayr.  A  hard,  whitish  kind  of  marble 
or  taw,  made  of  earthenware  or  jam-pot  material.     (F.  I.C.) 

GLAIKIT, /./!/.  rtf/>.  Obsol.  Abd.  Applied  to  a  child 
too  fond  of  its  mother  and  refusing  to  be  parted  from  her 
at  any  time.    (G.C.) 


GLAKE,56.  Ant.  The  process  of  churning.  (S.A.B.) 
Sec  Glaiks. 

GLAM,  !■.  Gall.  To  clutch  at ;  to  cat  greedily.  (J.M.) 
Sec  Glaum,  ;■.' 

GLAMOROUS,  adj.  Gall.  Magic,  supernatural.  See 
Glamour. 

There  cam"  an  awfu'  splash,  accompanied  by  a  glam'rous  flash, 
Galhvidian  1  1902)  IV.  63. 

+GLAN,  sb.    e.Cor.    A  phosphorescent  light  or  glow. 

If  you  strikes  an  oar  among  the  fish  thcy'm  shine  till  thcy'm 
send  a  glan  on  the  sale  (G.H.  . 

GLAPE,  sh.     Lakel. =     In  form  glep.     A  quick  glance. 

GLASSACK,  si.     Inv.  (H.E.K.)     1  q.  Glassey. 

GLASSER,  sh.     Abd.    i.q.  Glassey. 

A  collection  of  lovely  '  glassers  '  numbering  a  score  or  two,  Abd. 
IVkly.  Free  Press  (Apr.  9,  1904% 

♦  GLASSES,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  In  phr.  dropping  glasses,  an 
old  Halloween  custom  ;  see  below. 

Sh.I.  This  was  performed  by  dropping  a  small  portion  of  the 
white  of  an  egg  into  a  glass  of  water.  The  forms  assumed  prog- 
nosticated the  future  in  matters  of  love,  fortune,  and  death,  Spence 
FlkLore  (1899^  190-91  ;  'Da  lasses  said  dey  hidna  wan  [egg], 
mam.'  '  Dat's  fir  drappin'  der  gl.iesses.  Der  gacin"  ta  hand  der 
Hallo'mas  cftir  a' '  (1. 1.1.     Abd.  Quite  common  formerly  (A.W.). 

:GLASTIN,  sh.  and  adj.  Obs.  w.Yks.  1.  sb.  A 
polish.  Yks.  IVkly.  Post  (]u\y  2a,  1883).  Cf  glassing, 
vbl.  sb.        2.  adj.   Made  of  glass,     ib.    Cf.  glassen. 

GLAT,  sb.  \.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

GLAUR,  V.    Abd.     To  wade  or  stick  in  mud. 

We  glaurcd  in  mud  when  the  tide  was  down,  Abd.  fVkly.  Free 
Press  (June  ri,  1904). 

JGLAWMEY,  sh.  Ayr.  An  ocular  deception  caused 
by  witchcraft.     ( j.M.)     Cf  glamour. 

GLAZING  SHARP,  phr.  Dev.  Keen-eyed,  having 
good  sight.    See  Glaze,  v.'' 

Vou'm  glazin'  sharp,  my  son,  but  j-ou  don't  see  nought,  do 'c ! 
Pnii.LPOTTS  Good  Red  Earlh  (1901)  27. 

GLEAK,  V.  Don.  To  look,  glance,  peer.  Cf.  glaik, 
sh.  8. 

He'd  be  slandin'  gleakin'  over  Neil  Og's  shoulder,  Pearson's 
Mag.  (May  1900)  476. 

GLEAN,  sA.i     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

GLEDHOWPINE,  5*.    Obs.    w.Yks.    A  pine-tree. 

At  Gledhow,  near  Leeds,  may  be  seen  several  of  these  pines,  they 
are  there  called  Gledhow-pine,  Hunter  Georg.  Ess.  (1803)  II.  33. 

GLEEDISCOUP,  sb.  Nhb.»  A  kaleidoscope,  (s.v. 
Skclly.)    See  Glee,  v. 

GLEG,  V.  and  si.*  Not.  1.  v.  To  catch  sight  of, 
glance  or  look  at. 

The  moment  I  gleggcd  him  I  reckoned  him  up.  Prior  Forest 
Flk.  (1901)  18. 
2.  sb.   A  glance. 

Do  j-o  think  Tish  wouldn't  tell  the  dilfercncc?  She  would  at  a 
gleg,  ib.  335. 

GLEMMY,  rt^'.  War.^  Of  the  atmosphere  of  a  room, 
&c. :  stuffy,  close. 

GLENT-STONE,  sb.  Nhb."  A  curb-stone,  (s.v. 
Stone.) 

JGLESSY,  sh.     Lnk.     Meaning  unknown. 

The  scent  o'  glcrssy  on  the  fire  Cam  stovin'  up  the  lum,  Nichol- 
son Ki/uiiddie  ^ed.  1895)  154. 

GLIB,  si.^  s.Wor.  1.  Jelly,  smoothness  like  a  jelly  ; 
see  below.     Cf  glib,  adj. 

Applied  to  rotten  mangolds,  which  are  soft  and  have  the  look  of 
jelly  ;  also  applied  to  the  jelly  of  meat.     *  E"s  mangols  be  gone 
rottcnified  like,  'em's  a'  ov  a  glib'  (ILK.). 
2.  The  mucus  of  the  nose,     (ib.) 

GLIBLY,  f.     Dor.     To  walk  freely.    (E.C.M.) 

GLIGG,  sb.  Sh.I.  An  opening  m  the  roof  of  a  bj-re 
or  cattle-shed.     Sh.  News  (Oct.  21,  1899). 

GLIME,  sh.'     Lakel.'     A  sullen,  sidelong  look. 

GLIME,  sb.''    Wm.  &  Cum.' 

GLIMMER,  I'.  1.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

GLIMP,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  1.  sb.  A  glimpse,  glance, 
cursory  look. 

Abd.  He  never  had  a  glimp  o"  the  fause  face  o'  her,  Macdonald 
Malcolm  (1875)  "•  228. 
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2.  V.  To  blink. 

Gall.  Jess,  wi'  neive  at  his  ecn,  Gaiircd  Jock  Stan'  baith  glimpin' 
an'  winkin',  Scott  G/enniiigs  (1881)  89. 

GLISK,  sb.  2.     Lakel.2 

GLISTER,  sb.^    s.Lan.' 

GLOGGIE,  adj.     Abd.     Insipid,  unnatural,  artificial. 

I  never  likit  to  hear  nane  o'  them  speyk  the  Erse,  it  was  aye  sae 
gloggie  and  baneless,  Macdonald  /?.  Falconer  (1868)  83. 

iGLOICE,  s6.  Gmg.  A  sharp  pang  of  pain.  Collins 
Cozi'er  Dial,  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  (1848-50)  IV.  222 

JGLOMMER'T, //.  Lan.  Bewildered,  mentally  con- 
fused. 

A  school . . .  wheer  one's  farely  glommert  In  piliein'  th'  good  fro' 
th'  harm,  Mellor  Poems  (1865)  32.     s.Lan.i 

GLOOM,  sb.'-    Cor.3     Fog. 

GLOP,  sb.  Lakel.*  A  surprised  or  startled  look. 
Hence  Glopt,  adj.  startled. 

GLOR,  sb.  1.    s.Wor.  (H.K.) 

GLORY,  V.  Oxf.  With  over:  to  exult  over.  Oxf. 
(A.P.) 

GLORYS,  s6. //.    Wm.  Yks.    The  eyes.     See  Glore,  f. 

Wm.  Thoo  may  weel  oppen  thi  glooaries,  thoo  auld  slenk  (B.K.). 
w.Yks.  My  word,  but  he  did  oppen  his  glorys  when  he  gate  that 
bill  {ib.). 

GLOSS,  sb.'    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

GLOURIKO,  56.    Sh.I.    The  eye.    (A.W.)    Cf.  glories. 

GLOUT,  sb.     Cum.     A  lout,  clumsy  fellow.     (J.Ar.) 

GLOWBASON,  56.  Dor.  Anignorant,  rough  woman, 
a  term  of  great  contempt.    (L.S.) 

GLUDDER,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  '  haaf '  term  for  the  sun. 
Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  121.     Cf.  glbd. 

GLUE.  sb.     Pern.     A  glow-worm.     (J.S.O.T.) 

tGLUE,  V.  w.Yks.  In  phr.  to  let  glue,  to  throw  or 
strike  in  a  passion,  to  '  let  fly.' 

I  stood  it  as  long  as  I  could,  and  then  I  let  glue  at  him  with  the 
hammer  (M.N.I. 

GLUFFACE,  n^'.  Or.I.  Also  written  gluffls.  Light- 
headed, boisterous.     Cf.  gluff,  sb.  2. 

The  glufface  tilie  fairly  flegged  the  fish,  Dennison  Sketches  (ed. 
1904)  3;  ib.  Gl. 

GLUMSHOUS,  adj.  Sc.  Sulky.  Per.  (G.W.),  Wgt. 
(A.W.)     See  Glumsh. 

GLUNDER,  V.     Dmf.     To  look  sulky  or  surly. 

There's  no  sense  in  sitting  there  glundering  that  gate,  Hamilton 
Mmfkin  (1898)  253. 

GLUNNY,  sb.  Kcb.  i.q.  Glundy.  Trotter  Call. 
Gossip  (1901)  460. 

GLUNTOCH,  sb.  Rxb.  A  surly,  sullen  person.  See 
Glunt,  sb.  5. 

Was  there  ever  seen  such  a  tongue-tackit  gluntoch  as  this  ? 
Hamilton  Outlaws  (1827)  128. 

GLUP,  V.  Cai.  To  beguile,  wheedle  ;  to  catch,  make 
a  conquest  of. 

Dinna  fash  yersel  aboot  it.  If  ye  glup  the  auld  weyvar,  yc'U  no 
ding  me,  M'^Lennan  Peas.  Life  (1871)  I.  261. 

:gLUST,  j;,  Suf.  To  looksourly  or  sulkily.  (E.G.P.) 
Cf.  glusky. 

JGLYF,  sb.  w.Yks."  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  recess  in  a  room. 

GNANGNAIL,  see  Nangnail. 

GNARLS,  sb.  pi.     Uls.     i.q.  Knirls,  Nirls. 

He  may  have  the  '  gnarls '  [chicken-pox],  the  spots  being  like 
knots  or  gnarls  in  wood,  N.  IV/iig  (May  8,  1901). 

GNARL'T,  ppl.  adj.    s.Lan.'     i.q.  Knarled. 

GNARLY,  adj  s.Wor.  Of  soil  :  lumpy,  knotty. 
(H.K.)     See  Gnarl,  .s^.' 

GNATTERY,  ad/.  1.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

GNIPE,  sb.  w.Yks.',  nw.Der.'  1  he  rocky  summit  of 
a  mountain.    Cf.  knipe,  sb.' 

GO,  V.  and  .sb.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 
1.  V.  Gram,  forms.  1.  Frclerile  :  pi.  Wenten.  s.Lan.', 
Shr.'  (s.v.  On).      2.  Pp.  (i)  Goned,  (2)  Went,  (3)  Wenten. 

(i)  s.Peni.  (M.S.C.)  (2)  Ir.  Franccy's  went  off  somewheres  wid 
his  gun,  Baki.ow  A/(ir/m'.v  Cotiip.  (1896)  83.  n.Lin.',  Hrf.^  s.Pem. 
*  He  have  went'  is  considered  'elegant'  for  *  He  has  gone,'  but  is 
not  used  with  a  ncg.   (M.S.C.)     Glo.*     Dor.  Windsor  Mag.  (Mar. 


1900)  413.  w.Som.l  Dev.  Reports  Provtnc.  (Aug.  1902)  No.  18. 
(_3)  Nlib.'  Still  in  constant  use.  '  He  should  he'  wenten  hissel.' 
II.  Dial,  meanings.  1.  v.  In  phr.  (i)  to  go  again,  to 
reappear  after  death  ;  (2)  —  against,  to  go  to  meet ;  (3) 
—  ;';;,  of  the  hour  :  to  approach,  draw  near ;  (4)  —  on  to, 
to  scold;  (5)  —  round  land,  (6)  — to  oneself,  to  die;  (7) 
go  aivay  back  !  or  —  away  by  !  a  drover's  call  to  his  sheep ; 
^8)  —  round  them!  an  order  to  a  dog  to  collect  together 
a  flock  of  sheep;  (9)  —  set !  2ca  exclamation  of  contempt. 

(i)  n.Dev.  How  hes  Vauther  went  agen,  in  shape  of  a  gurt  voul 
theng,  E.viii.  Crishp.  (1746)  1.  438.  (2)  s.Pem.  How  [why]  didn't 
you  go  against  Liz?  (M.S.C.)  (3)  n.Yks.  (l.'W.)  (4^)  Shr.l 
Dunna  goo  on  to  the  child,  'er  couldna  'elp  it.  They  wenten  on  to 
the  young  'ooman  shameful  (s.v.  OnV  (5)  Cor.  He  went  round 
land  at  las',  an'  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  '  Q.'  Troy  Toimi  (1893) 
132.  (6)  Sh.I.  (J. S.)  (7)Lakel.2  (8)  se.Lin.  (J.f.B.)  (9)  Nlib. 
Graham  Red  Scaur  (1896)  149. 

2.  Comp.  (i)  Go-between,  a  servant  who  does  part  of  the 
work  of  a  housemaid  and  part  of  that  of  a  cook  ;  (2) 
•bout,  a  vagabond,  tramp ;  also  used  altrib. 

(i)  Sc.  N.  &  Q.  (1888)  7th  S.  vii.  37.  (2)  Cor.  Fightin'  over  me 
like  two  tinklers  over  a  go-'bout  woman !  Lee  Paul  Carah  (1898)  141. 

3.  To  indicate  time,  as  a  clock  or  watch. 

s.Dev.  Spoken  not  only  of  indication  by  striking,  but  by  dial  at 
any  period  of  the  hour  (W.C.P.). 

4.  Obs.   To  pass,  distance.     Wxf.'Th' ball  wantacowlec,88. 

5.  With  with  :  to  become  of,  happen  to. 
War. 3  What  went  with  his  son  ? 

6.  sb.   As  much  as  one  can  carry  at  one  time. 

Don.  Fetch  in  a  couple  of  goes  of  brasna,  Macmanijs  OTricVs 
(1903)  18. 

7.  Phr.  (i) //i«^n'o,  astir,  commotion,  bustle;  (2)tobeupon 
the  full  go,  to  move  about  in  a  bustling,  stirring  way. 

(i)  I. Ma.  The  go  that  was  in  the  house  over  the  wedding  you 
wouldn'  believe  (S.M.).     (2)  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

GOABFIRE,  5(!>.     Lth.     i.q.  Gob-fire,  s.v.  Gob,  ii.^  3. 

Checking  the  progress  of  a  '  goab  '  fire  which  has  existed  in  some 
disused  workings  in  the  pit  since  August  last,  Scotsman  (Dec. 
5,  1902). 

GOB,  sb.'^  Nhb.  Yks.  L  In  phr.  a  bat  of  the  gob, 
a  blow  on  the  mouth.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  2.  Conceit,  im- 
pudence, 'side.' 

Nhb.  Thcor  wes  the  dorg  lyin'  by  the  fireside  aal  biv  hissel,  an'  as 
full  o'  gob  as  could  be.  Pease  Marli  o'  the  Deil  (1894)  29. 

GOB,  v.'-  8.    se.Lin.  (J.T.B.),  Hmp.  (H.R.) 

GOBBINGLY,  ^rfy.  s.Lan.'  Foolishly.  See  Gobbin,  si." 

tGOBBLING-GUT,  sb.  Cth.  A  game  played  bv  boys, 
with  nuts  strung  on  a  string  for  the  purpose.  (W.W.S.) 
See  Cobbletycuts. 

JGOBBOCK,  i6.  I.Ma.  ?  The  piked  dog-fish,  S(7h«/«s 
acanthias.    Also  used  as  a  term  of  contempt. 

The  Dalby  folks  are  called  Gobbocks  from  their  partiality  to 
that  fish,  Deithain  Tracts  (ed.  1892)  203. 

GOBBY,  sb.     Dor.  (E.C.M.)     i.q.  Gobbale-w. 

GOBBY.^f^'.  Cum.  Also  inform  gobbly.  Impudent, 
obtrusively  loquacious  or  talkative.     See  Gob,  si.°  4. 

Thoo  moant  be  gobby  wi'  me,  meh  lad  I  or  Ah'U  crack  thee  lug 
for  theh  (E. W.P.I. 

GOB-MIRE,  sb.    Won    See  below.    Cf.  gob,  v.^ 

'  It  wants  a  channel,  it's  a  regular  gob-mire.'  Said  of  the  mouth 
of  a  drain  from  a  clear  spring  emptying  on  to  a  sloping  bank,  which, 
having  brought  down  more  water  than  the  land  would  absorb,  had 
converted  the  space  around  the  opening  of  the  drain  into  a  slough 
(E.S.1. 

GOD,  sA.  Wm.  Lan.  In  phr.  (i)  Go<fs //<?«/)'.  a  surfeit, 
more  than  sufficient.  Wm.  (B.K.) ;  (2)  come  o'  Cod'snum 
or  name,  said  of  an  illegitimate  child.     s.Lan.' 

GODFATHER,  sb.  War.  The  thick  root  of  a  tree. 
(J.R.W.)     Also  called  Spur  (q.v.). 

GODIN,  sb.    Abd.    A  trace,  smallest  amount  or  atom. 

Far  he  hid  th'  sulphur  he  hidna  a  godin  o'  flee  [turnip  fly],  Abd. 
IVklv.  Free  Press  (Jan.  18,  1904^ 

GOFFET,  5A.     Cum.  (E.W.P.)     i.q.  Goffram. 

GOFFMENT,sZ'.  Cum.  Foolishness,sillincss; nonsense. 
(E.W.P.)    Cfgoff,  5*.' 

GOFFRAMITE,  sb.     Lakel.'^    i.q.  Goflfram. 

Some  o'  them  gurt  empty-heeded  golframitcs,  'at's  lowscd  his 
lin-pin  (s.  v.  Empty-heeded). 
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GOGGLY,  ffrf/.  Som.  Giddy,  used  of  sheep.  (W.F.R.) 
GOGHENDIES,  sA.  Don.  Used  as  an  expletive  or  oath. 
Great  goghcndies  !  but  it's  me's  the  suflerin'  m.m,  '  Mac  '  Jioaa 

lo  Donegal  (3rd  cd.)  7  ;  By  the  gughcndies  there  was  no  sign  of 

ani'thing,  ib.  230. 

:G0HAMS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Sc.  Bent  pieces  of  wood, 
slung  on  each  side  of  a  horse,  for  supporting  panniers, 
&c.    Cf.  hanie,  s6.' 

A  crook  saddle,  with  a  pair  of  creels  and  gohams,  Hope  Minor 
Practicks  117341  540  iJam.1. 

GOING, />/■/>.  s.Lan.'  In  co«//;.  (i)  Gooing-chair,  a  small 
chair  without  bottom,  and  moving  on  castors,  used  to  sup- 
port little  children  while  learning  to  walk  ;  (21  -in-brass, 
admission  money  to  an  entertainment  or  show  of  any 
kind  ;  (3)  -off  club,  see  below. 

(3)  A  club  into  which  factory  operatives  pay  a  certain  sum 
weekly  through  the  year,  which  they  draw  out  at  wakes-lime  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  trip  to  the  sea-side,  and  lor  other  purposes. 

GOLDEN,  adj.  and  sb.  Wm.  Pem.  Oxf.  1.  atlj.  In 
comb,  (i)  Golden  ball,  a  golden  opportunity  ;  see  below; 
(2)  —  chains,  the  laburnum,  Cylisus Laburmim ;  (3)  —  rod, 
see  below. 

(i")  Oxf.  Used  in  saying, '  The  golden  ball  never  goes  up  but  once' 
CA.P.).  (2)  S.Pen).  (M.S.C.)  (3)  Wm.  A  game  played  by  dirty 
boys.  It  consists  in  a  boy  being  blindl'olc'ed  and  mounted  on 
another  boy's  back  ;  his  golden  rod  is  presented  to  him  by  his 
mates,  who  first  of  all  smear  it  in  excrement  (B.K.). 
2.  sb.  The  goldfinch,  Cwrf/zW/s  f/fo-rt»ts.  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 
See  Goldy,  sb.  2. 

JGOLDEN  PRIDE,  sb.  Per.  A  flower  of  some  kind, 
prob.  a  coined  word  for  the  Chiysospleuiuui  oppositifoUum. 

Mosses  and  golden-prides  mingle  and  spread,  Like  silk-tasseled 
drapery  on  queen's  bridal  bed,  Spence  Poems  (1898)  174. 

GOLDERING,  ppl.  adj.  Suf.  Bothering,  tiresome, 
annoying. 

Git  awa',  yew  golderin'  mawther.  .  .  Doon't  yew  come  where 
yew  ain't  noo  good,  FisoN  Merry  Suf.  (1899)  19. 

GOLDING,  s6.  L    Cum.  (J. An) 

GOLLY,  sb>    Won    A  gosling.    (W.C.B.) 

GOME,  see  Gaum,  5/).' 

GOMERKAL,  sb.  Uls.  i.q.  Gomeril(l.  Hamilton 
Bog  (1896)  17. 

GOMMEL,  sb.  Irel.  Also  in  form  gommerlin.  i.q. 
Gomerild. 

Don.  Och,  ye  gommerlin,  3-0,  Macmanus  Beiidof  Rd.  (1898'!  211. 
Mun.  If  I  had  the  poor  gommel  between  my  two  hands,  Barry 
\\  iziird's  Knot  1  1901!  70. 

GONE,  pp.  and  ppl.  adj  Onl.  Yks.  Wor.  Con  1.  In 
comb,  (i)  Gone-away  land,  'Hades';  (2)  —  dead,  (3) 
—  over,  dead. 

fi'i  Or. I.  Gin  dcy  mak'  a  mock  o'  ane  anither  i'  the  gane-awa  land, 

Best  kens,  for  1  ken  no',   Dennison  Sketches  (ed.   1904")  21.      (2) 

s.Wor.  I  H.K.")     (3)  Cor. 3  A  dying  man  on  his  own  bed  fancied  he 

was  not  at  home,  could  not  be  convinced  because  he  was  gone  over. 

2.  ppl.  adj.  Ofniilk:  soun    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

GONER,  sb?-  Edb.  A  person  in  bad  health  and  not 
likely  to  recover.     (J.F.) 

GONGOOZLER,  sb.  Lakel.  An  idle  and  inquisitive 
person  who  stands  staring  for  prolonged  periods  at  any- 
thing out  of  the  common.     Bradshaw  Canals  (1904)  473. 

GOOATY,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  term  of  derision  applied  to 
a  person  brought  up  on  the  moors,  and  not  very  refined 
or  smart.    (B.K.)    Cf.  pooad. 

GOOD,  adj.  and  v.     Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Lakel.  Lan.  Dev. 

1.  adj.  \x\  condt.  fi)  Good-luck,  the  common  club-moss, 
Lycopodium  clavadittm  \  (2)  —  place,  heaven  ;  (3)  — stuff, 
a  child's  term  for  sweets,  cakes,  &c.  ;  ^4)  —  Sunday, 
Sunday  ;  (5)  -taking,  said  of  anything  good  to  eat. 

(I)  Lakel".*  (2)  Sc.  (Jam.),  Bnff.'  (s.v.  Place).  (3)  s.Lan.' 
(4)  Nhb.'  I  s.  V.  War-day\     (5)  s.Lan.' 

2.  Phr.  (i)  as  good  as  one  can,  as  well  as  is  possible.  Ir. 
Spec/a/or  (Apr.  25,  1903 1;  (2)  good  ivin'  to  yon. '  long  life 
to  you  !  n.Ir.  (J.S.)  3.  v.  To  increase,  become  added 
to  by  interest. 

Dev.  That's  my  Sib's  money.  It  goodied  up  to  a  thousand 
pound,  PiiiLLPorrs  Good  Red  Eai1h  (1901)  28.     Cor.^ 


GOODLY,  n(^'.  n.Yks.  \t\  phr.  goodly  bargains  on,  an 
exclamation  of  heedlessness  or  contempt.     (l!VV.) 

GOODLY-BADLY,  rtrfi;.  Cum.  Said  of  a  sick  person 
whose  looks  belie  his  illness.     (E.VV.P.) 

GOODRICH,  sb.  1  (2).    Suf.  (J.R.)    i.q.  Gatteridge. 

:G00DS,  5/;.//.    Dial,  unknown.    Lead  ore.    (W.W.S.) 

GOODY,  int.  w.Yks.  An  exclamation  or  imprecation 
expressing  surprise,  &c.     (S.P.U.) 

GOOL,  ,s/;.*  1.    s.Lan.'     Also  in  form  guild. 

:G00M,  5/;.  Sh.I.  .' The  fleshy  part  of  the  thtjmb  to 
which  the  nail  adheres. 

I  cleev'd  da  face  o'  me  toom  [thumb!.  .  .  Yis,  A'm  laid  him  [it] 
open,  an'  lows'd  da  nail  frae  da  goom,  Sli.  News  iM.-iy  14,  1898). 

GOOSE,  56.  Sc.  Lakel.  1.  In  fo;;/*.  (i)  Goose-arsed, 
applied  to  an  ill-shaped  horse  that  '  drops' too  much  at 
the  rump.  Wm.  (B.K.) ;  (2)  .turd-green,  the  colour  of 
goose    droppings.      Lakel.*  2.  Phn  hunt  the  goose, 

a  game  ;  sec  below. 

Ags.  A  game,  still  pl.iyed  by  young  people,  in  which  one  of  the 
company,    having    something    that    excites    ridicule    unknowingly 
pinned  behind,  is  pursued  by  all  the  rest,  who  cry  out,  '  hunt  the 
goose'  (Jam.,  s.  v.  Call-the-guse). 
3.  A  large  stone  used  in  the  game  of  curling. 

Lnk  Tak'  ye  the  goose  a  gouff'e  cheek.  And  if  ye  get  a  right 
in-weik  Then  down  the  port,  M'Indoe  Poems  (1805I  57. 

GOPE,  v.^  Pem.  To  seize,  grasp.  (J.S.O.T.)  Cf. 
goup,  I'.* 

GOPE,  see  Gaup. 

JGORDLIN,  sb.  Sc.  An  unfledged  bird,  a  nestling. 
[?  Misprint  for  gorblin(g  (q.v.).] 

Or  hath  the  gled  or  foomart  .  .  .  Stown  all  the  linlie  gordlins  frae 
the  nest  ?  Tarras  Poems  (^1804'!  3  i  Ja.m.\ 

GORE,  sb.'  1.    se.Lin.  (J.T.B.),  s.Pem.  (J.S.O.T.),  Hmp. 

+GORE,  5i.  Lin.  A  hay-cock  ;  the  hay  from  a  few  odd 
bits  of  the  field,  as  opposed  to  a  whole  '  windrow  '  or  full 
length  of  swath.    Cf.  gore,  f.* 

Lin.i  The  waggon  will  hold  a  gore  or  two  more.  sw.Lin. 
(R.E.C.-) 

JG0RKEREL,s6.  Wal.  The  cormorant,  P//fl/ac/-ofo;vj.i: 
carbo.    N.  &-  Q.  (1878J  5th  S.  x.  105. 

tGORLE,  f.  s.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  devour  eagerly.    (Hall.) 

GORNAL,  adj.    Stf.    See  below. 

A  donkey  was  a  gornal  cuckoo,  and  *  gornal  long-ears'  were 
donkeys' cars.  Stupidity  was  described  as  having  'gornal  ears' 
or  *  gornal  long-ears.'  Chron.  (Oct.  25,  1901). 

tGO-ROUNDINGS,  5*.//.    Oxf.    The  acts  of  going  the 

rounds. 

And  in  her  go-roundings  of  no  account,  for  to  catch  the  notice  of 
a  man  much,  Blackmore  Cripps  (1876I  xxi. 

GORRETTING,  prp.     Mon.     See  below. 

In  order  to  protect  the  banks  [of  the  River  Usk]  from  erosion  by 
the  stream,  the  riparian  owners  drove  rows  of  stakes  into  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  filled  up  the  space  between  the  stakes  and  the 
banks  with  stones  retained  by  withes  worked  between  the  stakes, 
fur  the  purpose  of  making  a  number  of  tiers,  rising  step  above  step, 
so  as  lo  prevent  the  river  from  eating  away  the  banks;  this  was 
locally  termed  '  gorrctting.'  Low  Reports  (1901),  2  Chancery,  406. 

tGORSEWAGGING,  t/W.  sA.    Lan.    Meaningunknown. 

Why  then  lo  tell  o"  true  I'r  breed  with  a  gorsewagging,  Tl.M 
Bobbin  I'iew  Dial.  (1746^  Reader  ^20,  ed.  i8r  r. 

GORT,  sb.    Frf.    A  clot  or  mass  of  blood,  &c. 

Seeing  him  vomit  gorts  o'  gore  She  screamed  and  sank  upon  the 
floor,  Edwards  .Mod.  Poets,  6th  S.  76. 

GOSLINiG,  sb.  6.     se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

GOSS,  sb.^  War.  In  phr.  as  tonghasgoss,\cry  tough 
indeed.    (C.T.O.) 

GOSSABEED,  int.    Con    God  forbid  !  see  below. 

In  use  in  Paul  parish.  It  is  never  used  in  a  serious  sense,  nor  as 
a  pious  and  fervent  exclamation,  but  rather  as  a  humorous  equivalent 
of  '  Not  I  indeed,  not  if  1  know  it,'  Cornish  Teleg.  (Oct.  27,  1904"!. 

tGOSSHOMM,  inf.  Cor.»  Also  in  form  gothhomm. 
[Not  known  to  our  correspondents.]  An  expression  of 
contempt.     Cf.  gishom. 

GOSSOK,  ,s4.  ?  Obs.  Wgt.  A  term  applied  in  derision 
to  an  old  type  of  inhabitant  of  Gallowaj'. 
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Mixed  up  with  Irish,  Gossoks,  and  other  incomers,  Saxon  Gall. 
Gossip  (ed.  1 878  i  1 7  ;  The  Fingauls  assign  lo  them  all  the  eccentricities 
attributed  to  themselves,  and  derisively  call  them  Gossoks,  ib.  18. 

tGOSTLING,  ibl.  sb.     Lan.     Bullying.     Cf.  gauster. 

They  conjurn  up  poor  fellies  to  appear  ;  And  then  the  gost'Hng 
[gosfring,  ed.  1894],  Byrom  Poems  (1773!  I.  117,  cd.  1814. 

:G0THARDLY,  adv.     Dur.    Regularly,  frequently. 

We  went  as  gothardly  to  pit  for  six  and  twenty,  and  eight  and 
twenty  shillings  a  fortnight  then  (,F.P.). 

tGOUFE,  V.  Obs.  n.Cy.  To  stare.  (J.L.  1783.)  Cf. 
gauve. 

GOVG,  sb.  Heb.  A  young  solan  goose.  Macpiierson 
IVild-foii'liiig  (1897)  207. 

GOUGH,  sb.    n.Irel.     See  below. 

In  a  manner  as  nate,  without  pencil  or  slate.  As  though  he'd  been 
born  with  the  Gough  in  his  breast.  A'o^c.  Cough's  'Young  Man's 
Best  Companion,'  formerly  the  high  standard  of  education  among 
the  peasantry,  Lavs  nitd  Leg.  (^1884)  46. 

GOURLOCK^s*.  Gall.  The  root  of  the  earth  chestnut, 
Conopodimn  deniidatiini.     (J.M.)     Cf.  gourlins. 

GOVY,  sb.     Lakel.=    A  clownish  fellow.     Cf.  gaby,  sb.^ 

GOW,  adj.  Wgt.  Petted,  spoiled,  applied  to  a  pampered 
dog.     (A.W.) 

GOWAN,  sb.  Gall.  The  buttercup,  Ranitncidiis  acn's. 
(J.M.) 

GOWET,  pp.    Abd.    Persuaded,  induced. 

He  wis  that  strong  they  wur  fleyt  t'  tak'  'im.  Bit  his  fowk  got 
him  gowet  owre  t'  gie  'imsel'  up,  Abci.  IVkly.  Free  Press  ^Dec.  5, 
1903^. 

GOWLANS,  s6. //.     Lakel.''    i.q.  Goldens. 

GOWP,  sb.  Sc.  In  phr.  a  gowp  in  the  lift,  a  squint  or 
cast  in  the  eye.    (G.W.) 

GO-WST,  v.  Gall.  To  speak  loudly  and  angrily.  (J.M.) 
[Corr.  of  Mactaggart's  definition.] 

GOWTS,  sb.  pi.  Fern.  Underground  pipes,  sewers. 
(J.S.O.T.)     See  Gout,  sb.'' 

GOZENEB,  pp.    Sh.I.     Dried  in  the  sun. 

Fish  for  Iiome  consumption  .  ,  .  was  reested  (dried  inside  with 
fire  and  smoke\  blawn  (dried  in  the  wind),  and  gozened  (dried  in 
the  sun".  Spence  Plk-Lore  (1809"!  177. 

GOZZENCHACK,  sZi.  Dor.,  Som.  (L.S.)  i.q.  Goosen- 
chick. 

GRAATH,  adv.  w.Yks.'  In  good  heart  or  wind.  Cf. 
graith. 

GRABBLE,  v.  1.    s.Wor.  (H.K.) 

GRACELESS,  adj.  Cum.  Wanting  in  virtue  or 
character.     Also  used  Jig:    See  below. 

Craceless  kail  is  broth  devoid  of  flavour  or  strength  ;  a  graceless 
man  one  wanting  in  common  sense  (E.W.P.). 

GRACIOUSLY,  flrfy.     Brks.     i.q.  Gracious,  nrft/. 

Other  [collections]  .  .  .  were  purely  voluntary,  the  villagers 
giving  '  graciously,'  as  they  themselves  would  call  it,  Hayden 
Round  ottr  I'ill.  figol)  160. 

tGRAEFSTER,  sb.  Sh.I.  In  phr.  a  graefster  o'  a  ebb 
aboot  da  shore,  meaning  unknown.   [?  A  very  low  ebb-tide.] 

We  necdna  care,  fur  he  [itl  was  a  graefster  o'  a  ebb  aboot  da 
shore,  Sh.  Aews  (Sept.  10,  1898^ 

GRAFT,  sA.2  Lakel.  VVor.  1.  The  depth  of  a  spade 
in  digging.  Lakel.*  2.  A  dug  field.  VVor.  (W.C.B.) 
3.  Digging;  hard  work  of  any  kind. 

Lakel.  In  a  facetious  sense  applied  to  a  man's  means  of  getting 
a  living.  'Ah  sud  think  bi  t'way  yon  laal  fellow's  putten  on  'at 
he's  e  fairdecent  graft '  fB.K.).  s.Wor.  Us  Ooster  chaaps  dooesn't 
mind  a  bit  o'  graft  (H.K.  1. 

GRAIN,  sA.'  nc.Cum.  1.  //.  Used  only  of  oak  trees  ; 
see  below. 

Applied  to  the  branches  of  oak,  large  enough  to  be  barked,  too 
small  for  timber,  and  too  big  for  kindlin'  (J.Ar."). 

GRAINS,  sb.  pi.  Cum.*  The  dung  of  the  otter,  (s.v. 
Coke.) 

GRAITHEN,  sb.  w.Dur.>  Tools;  harness.  See 
Graith,  sb.  6,  7. 

GRAITHIES,  sb.  pi.  Pem.  The  leading  harness  of 
a  cart  horse.     (J.S.O.T.)     See  Graith,  sb.  6. 

:GRAIV,  .s/;.     Ant.     A 'taste 'for.     (S.A.B.) 

GRALLOCH,  v.  Inv.  To  disembowel  or  dress  the 
carcase  of  an  animal  temporarily.    (H.E.F.) 


GRALLYjSi.  Cum.*  Disorder,  confusion  ;  untidiness, 
(s.v.  Scrowe.) 

GRAMMERGRIGGLES,  sb.  Dor.  The  wild  orchis, 
Orclds  Diasaila.     (E.C.M.) 

GRAMP,  sb.  Oxf.  A  nickname  applied  to  a  short  (not 
necessarily  old)  man.     (C.T.O.) 

GRAND, «(//'.  and  flrfz'.  s.Pem.  Well  in  health  ;  nicely, 
well.    (M.S.C.) 

tGRANDEREL,  adj.    vv.Yks.     Meaning  unknown. 

He  bovvt  a  first  class  granderel  suit  for  abaht  a  pahnd,  Pudsey 
Oliii.  (Oct.  1875^ 

GRANDFER,56.  Hmp.Wil.  1.  In  cowi.  Grandfer's 
beard,  the  wild  clematis,  Clematis  Vitalba.  Wil.  Gardener's 
VVk.  (1896)  New  S.  No.  cxi.  76.  2.  The  little  pig  of 
a  litter.     Hmp.  (H.R.) 

GRANNY,  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Suf.  Dor.  ].  In  comb,  (i) 
Granny's  bonnet,  the  columbine,  Aqitilegia  vulgaris  ;  (2) 
—  knot,  a  knot  that  easily  comes  untied  ;  (3)  -'s  mutches, 
see(i) ;  (4)  — night-cap, the monkshood,/4co«//«;«A'<7/ic//«s. 

(i)  Dor.  (E.C.M.)     (sin.Yks.  (l.W.)     (3I  Fir.  Wigcin  Pf»f/o/i« 
in  Sc.  (1898)  201.     (4)  Suf.  Betham-Edwards  Lord  oj  Harvest 
(1899)  13. 
2.  The  caterpillar  of  the  tiger-moth.     N.I.'  (s.  v.  Step- 
mother's bairn). 

GRASS-ORGAN,  sb.    Sur.    A  donkey. 

The  asinus  harmonious,  grass-organ,  thistle-puke,  orbeesweet — 
all  these  names  are  given  to  that  animal  in  our  rural  district.  Son 
OF  Marshes  On  Sur.  Hills  (189O  24. 

GRAUNCH,  V.     Stf  (J.C.W.)     i.q.  Granch,  v.  L 

GRA'VEL,  sb.  Lakel.  Lan.  In  camp,  (i)  Gravel-hole, 
a  gravel-pit.  s.Lan.' ;  (2)  -rash,  a  facetious  term  for 
injuries  to  the  skin  caused  by  falling  through  drink,  &c. 
Lakel.* 

GRAVEL,  V.  2.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

GRAVITY-BAGS,  s6.  Wm.  The  seat  of  the  trousers. 
(J.M.) 

GRA'WNGE,  V.    War.^     i.q.  Granch,  1. 

GREASE,  sb.  Cum.  L  In  camp.  Grease-horn,  (a) 
a  horn  used  by  carters  or  mowers  to  carry  grease. 
Cum.*  ;  (b)  a  term  of  disgust  applied  to  a  dirty  person. 
ib.;  {c)  a  humbug,  flatterer.  (E.W.P.)  2.  Flattery, 
humbug.     (E.W.P.) 

GREASEHOOD,  sb.     ?  Sc.    See  below.     Cf.  grisset. 

Amongst  the  kitchen  utensils  the  greasehood  (for  grisset)  held  a 
prominent  place  — this  being  a  long,  shallow,  iron  vessel,  resembling 
an  exaggerated  ladle  used  for  melting  tallow,  Blackw.  Mag.  (Dec. 
1888)  812. 

GREASER,  sb.  Cum.  A  humbug,  hypocrite ;  a 
flatterer.     (E.W.P.) 

GREAT,  adj.  Yks.  Lan.  Pem.  In  form  greet  s.Pem. 
1.  In  phr.  no  great  matter  on  him.  not  worth  pitying  or 
troubling  about.  s.Lan.'  2.  Of  a  river,  &c. :  swollen 
with     rain.      n.Yks.    (I.W.)  3.  Familiar,     friendly. 

s.Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

GREAT-DABCHICK,  sb.  Dev.  Cor.  The  great 
crested  grebe,  Podiceps  cristattis.  Zoologist  (1834)  XII. 
4255. 

GREAWNT,  sb.    s.Lan.'    i.q.  Grewhound. 

GREEANCE,  ib.     Kcd.     See  below. 

The  '  Greeance,'  the  first  of  the  various  festivities  incident  to 
a  fisher's  bridal.  . .  What's  a'  this  crew  gaithercd  in  my  hoose  for  ? 
The  greeance  — the  greeance,  said  ye?  There  was  never  ane  cam' 
to  the  greeance  the  last  time,  Abd.  Wkty.  Free  Press  (Feb.  9,  1901). 

GREEAVE,  sb.     w.Dur.'     i.q.  Grave,  3. 

GREEDY,  adj.  Suf.  Cor.  1.  In  comp.  Greedy-grut, 
a  greedy  person.  Suf  (M.B.-E.)  2.  Vhr.  as  greedy  as 
the  grave,  very  greedy  indeed.  W,  Morning  News  (Apr. 
22,  1Q02). 

GREEN,  adj.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Pem.  Oxf. 
Lon.  Som.  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Green-back,  the  coal-fish, 
Gadtis  virens  ;  (2)  -bird,  the  greenfinch,  Ligiirimis  chloris; 
(3)  —  cab,  in  phr.  Jil/or  nought  bat  a  green  cab,  a  derisive 
reference  to  lunacy;  (4)  —  crop,  a  crop  of  turnips,  &c.  ; 
(5)  —  fallow,  land  under  turnips  ;  (6)  —  fodder,  grass, 
&c.  mown  and  served  to  the  stock  without  being  dried ; 
(7)  —ginger,  in  phr.  the  land  o/green  ginger,  a  far-offland  ; 
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(8)  -gown,  in  phr.  to  give  green-gon'it,  to  smother  with  hay 
in  the  hayfield  ;  (9)  —  lonnin,  an  unstoned,  grassy  road 
or  lane  ;  (10) -side,  the  turf  on  the  roadside ;  (11)  —  silk, 
a  slimy  formation  on  the  surface  of  stagnant  water  ;  (12) 

—  Tables,  the  Court  of  Session  ;  (13)  —  victuals,  clover, 
&c.  given  to  animals  in  a  green  state. 

(i)  Cam."  (s.v.  Bluflin"!.  (a)  Lon.  Macpherson  IVild-fowliiig 
(1897)  50.  (3)  w.Yks.  If  All  war  ta  gooa  alit  in  a  coit  like  yond 
fowk  would  say  Ah  war  fit  fer  nowt  bur  a  green-cab  (^B-K.).  (4) 
n.Yks.  (I.W.),  ne.Lan."  (s.v.  White-crop).  (5)  n.Yks.  -  I.W.)  (,6) 
n.Cy.  The  buck  wheat  has  been  mown  for  green  fodder,  Hunter 
Georg.  Ess.  {1803' U.Sa.  (71  Oxf.  (A.P.)  (8)  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)  (9) 
n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (lo)Som.  (W.F.R.)  (11)  Wm.  (B.K.)  (i2)0r.I. 
The  Laird  hed  business  at  the  Green-Teebles,  Dennison  Skeldies 
(ed.  1904)  10.  (13)  Oxf.  (A.P.-) 
2.  Of  a  fire:  newly  kindled. 
Arg.  To  see  the  files,  not  green  but  at  their  prime,  Munro 
J.  SpUndiil  1 1898)  246. 

GREENING,  sb.    w.Cor.    A  kind  of  fair  held  on  a  small 

scale. 

Of  course  greening  was  the  attraction  for  all  youthful  people, 
Cor.  Tilcg.  (Oct.  13,  1904). 

GREENSWARD,  sb.   Bck.   Grass  on  a  hillside.    (A.C.) 

JGREESH,  sb.     Ayr.     Meaning  unknown. 

She  made  it  [a  clue  of  j-arn]  slot,  An'  waird  sae  weel  her  arm, 
That  on  the  greesh  she  maist  it  broke,  Fisher  Poems  (1790)  149. 

GREEZER,  sb.  Per.  Also  written  greaser.  A  beat- 
ing, 'licking.' 

The  Boers  haegottenanithergreezerfrae  General  Roberts  (G.W.). 

GRET,  piet.    Wor.     Grieved,  sorrowed,  mourned. 

We  gret  more  for  the  child  than  anything  else  (W.C.B.V 

+GREW,  sb.  Sc.  ?  Favourable  opinion.  [?  Misprint 
for  broo.]     Cf.  grab. 

The  purchaser  had  nae  great  grew  of  the  man  he  was  dealing 
with,  Ctilcd.  Merc.  (June  9,  1823)  (Jam.). 

GREY,  adj.  and  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Lan.  1.  adj.  In  comb. 
(i)  Grey-bob,  the  lesser  redpolc.  Lino/a  riifescens  ;  (2) 
•coat,  a  nickname  for  a  countryman,  wearing  a  grey 
coat;     (3)    -hound    fox,    see    below;     (4)    -—    ling;    {5) 

—  podley,  the  coal-fish. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  (2)  Cum.  Two  grey  cwoats  were  down  at  t'last 
Whiteheven  Show,  Dickinson  Remains  (1888)  223.  (3)  Cum.  The 
old  indigenous  fox  of  the  wild  and  hill  districts  of  Cumberland,  now 
nearly  extinct.  There  are  said  to  be  sliU  a  few  of  them  left  near 
Patterdale,  Wreay,  and  Longtown  (E.W.P.).  (4,  5)  Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v. 
Seath). 
2.  sb.    Obs.  A  badger.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

GREYGROUND,  sb.     Wm.     A  greyhound. 

GRIAP,  j;.     Lakel.'^    To  catch  trout  by 'groping.' 

GRIB,  sb.  and  v.     War.^ 

GRIBBLE,  sb.     Cor.     ?  An  anchor. 

I  am  one  of  the  scan-boat's  crew  :  and  we  immediately  set  to 
work,  fixing  tholes,  hauling  the  gribble,  and  seeing  that  everything 
else  is  in  place.  Good  Jl'ds.  (1896)  14  ;  Wc  pay  out  rope  as  we 
go,  and  when  we  reach  land  the  gribble  is  taken  out  and  fixed 
ashore  where  it  will  be  able  to  withstand  our  united  strain  upon  it, 
ib.  18. 

GRID,  sb.'  and  v.  s.Lan.'  1.  sb.  A  gridiron.  2.  v. 
To  cook  anything  on  a  gridiron. 

GRIDDLE,  v.^  Cor.  To  sift,  pass  through  a  sieve. 
See  Griddle,  sb.  4. 

We  must  buck  et  and  cob  et  and  spal  et  an'  griddle  et  twice,  an' 
then  efll  be  fitty,  Hammond  Parish  (1897)  3-13- 

GRIDE,  V.  s.Lan.'  To  make  a  harsh  scraping  or 
grating  noise.  He  grided  on  his  slate  wi'  tli'  slate-pencil. 

GRIG,  adj.'  Dor.  Fretful.  Kegan  Paul  Memories 
(1899)  250.    See  Grig,  v.' 

GRIM,  sb.  Cum.  Brks.  1.  In  phr.  Grim  the  collier, 
the  broad-leaved  hawkweed,  Hieraciion  boreale. 

Cum.  A  large  and  coarse-looking  plant,  nicknamed  'Grim  the 
collier'  (E.W.P.). 
2.  A  severe,  forbidding-looking  person. 

Brks.  Don't  he  look  a  reg'lar  old  {;rim,  whoever  he  is  I  Hayden 
Round  our  I'ill.  (1901)  101. 

GRIMES-DIKE,  sb.    Sc.     See  below. 
The  same  tradition  applies  to  the  Grimes-dike — i.e.  the  ditch 
made  by  magic,  an  appellation  common  to  other  works  of  the  same 
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sort,  and  indiscriminately  given  to  ancient  trenches,  roads,   and 
boundaries,  Fkancisque-Michei.  Lang.  (l88a)  23. 

GRIN,  sb.  1.    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

GRIN,  f.=  II.  1.     s.Lan.' 

GRINAGOG,  sb.    War.  (C.T.O.) 

GRIND,  fb.^  Sus.  A  term  applied  by  Bognor  fisher- 
men to  a  long,  narrow,  wooden  breakwater  at  right  angles 
to  the  shore.     (A.J.W.)     See  Groin,  s6.'  2. 

tGRIND,  sb.     Sh.I.     See  below. 

Da  grind  wi'  da  skoags,  da  skones,  an'  da  glaan  wir  a'  laid  i'  da 
nabert  locker  i'  da  eft  room.  .Spence  Flkl.ore  (,1899)  244. 

GRIND,!'.*     Sh.I.     Of  a  cat:  to  purr. 

Shu  tumpid  da  cat  frae  whaur  shO  was  sittin'  at  da  fire  grindin', 
wi'  hir  e'en  half  close,  67).  t\ews  (Jan.  19,  1901). 

GRINDING, /y^/.  mi).  n.Yks.  In  cow6.  Grinding  dry, 
dry  enough  to  grind.     (I.W.) 

GRINDSTONE,  sb.  Abd.  In  phr.  a  light  hand  at  the 
grindstone,  said  of  a  hard,  close-fisted  man. 

Robbie  wis  a  ticht  han'  at  the  grinstane  an'  nae  mistake.  He 
never  ga  a  penny  awa  without  seein'  twa  pennies  in  return,  Abd. 
Wkly.  Free  Press  (Apr.  16,  1904). 

GRIPPER,  sb.  Lakel.*  A  person  of  a  miserly  dis- 
position. 

JGRIPPER,  sb.  Irel.  A  process-server  or  sherifTs 
officer;  a  bailiff.     (CD.) 

GRIPS,  sb.  pi.  s.Pem.  The  edges  of  the  material 
which,  in  sewing,  are  turned  down  when  making  a  seam, 
or  turned  in  when  hemming.     (M.S.C.) 

GRISKIN,  si.  1.     s.Lan.' 

TGRISKIN,  sb.     I.W.     Meaning  unknown. 

A  griskin  on  her  head  homes,  Moncrieff  Dream  (1863)  1.  40. 

GRIT,  si.'  War.^  In  phr.  to  put  grit  into  the  machine, 
fig.  to  interfere,  check,  thwart. 

GRITLEY,  adj.    s.Lan.'     Sandy.     Cf.  grittle. 

JGRIZZLE,  sb.  Dmf.  (Jam.)  The  gooseberry,  Ribes 
Grossidaria. 

GRIZZLE,  v>  Wor.  Brks.  1.  To  despond,  look 
forward  unnecessarily  to  misfortune,  &c.  Wor.  (E.S.) 
2.  To  scold,  reprove.     Brks.  ( E.G.I  I.) 

GRIZZLE,  v.^  n.Lin.  With  about:  to  mess  about, 
make  in  a  mess  ;  to  soil,  dirty. 

Men  always  does  dirtj'  things.  They  grizzle  about  wi'  bacca' 
an'  things  (E.P.). 

GRIZZLY,  sb.  e.Cum.  A  term  in  use  at  Nenthead 
for  the  largest  cylinders  now  in  use.     (E.W.P.) 

GROBBLE,  V.     Lakel.''     To  probe. 

tGROLE,  sb.     Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

"The  Grole  o'  the  Gceric,  The  bowmen  o'  Mar  ;  Upon  the  hill  o' 
Bennochie  The  Grole  wan  the  war,  Chamders  Pop.  Rhymes  (ed. 
1890^  266. 

GRONCIE,  sb.  Abd.  A  term  of  admiration,  applied 
to  anything  large  and  fine  of  its  kind.     Cf.  gurron. 

Na  sirs,  bit  sic  a  gurron  o'  a  pipe,  we've  gotten.  A3',  man,  isna 
that  a  gey  groncie?  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Oct.  8,  1904). 

GROOAS,  adj.     Lakel.*    Hoarse.    Cf.  gross,  adj}  3. 

JGROOP,  sb.  n.Cy.  Also  written  grouppe.  A  pen 
for  cattle  ;  a  sheep-pen. 

n.Cy.  Grose  (1790).  [For  payving  about  the  great  barne  and 
the  grouppe  in  the  lower  oxen  howse  iiijs.  iiijrf.,  CItet.  Soc.  Publ. 
XXXV.  15Q.] 

GROOPIN,  sb.     e.Cum.  (J. An)     i.q.  Groop,  sb.  I. 

GROSER,  sb.     S.Lin.     Yks.  Wkly.  Post  (June  2,  1900). 

GROUND,  5*.  Or.I-  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Wor.  Nrf.  Also 
in  forms  greawnd-  s.Lan.'  ;  greund-  Or.I.  ;   grun-  Wm. 

1.  In  comb,  (i)  Ground-ivvin,  the  ground-ivy,  Nepeta 
Glechoma  ;  (2)  -master,  a  landlord  ;  (3I  -oven,  the  willow- 
warbler,  Phylloscopiis  Irochdiis;  (4 1  -sel  or  -sill,  the 
threshold  of  a  house  ;  a  stone  step  or  flag  under  a  gate  or 
wicket ;  (5)  -sweat,  a  jocular  term  for  the  grave. 

(I)  s.Lan.'  (2  Or.I.  De  greundmestcr  first,  an'  dan  de  King, 
teuk  law  for  share  o"  the  Enlie,  Dennison  Stelehes  ^ed.  1904)  7. 
(2)  Nrf.  (B.H.)  (4)  Wm.  Oor  skeul  wicket  grunsill's  worn  hollow 
wi  t'banis  sharpen  Iher  pencils  ont  (B.K.).  Hmp.  (H-R.)  (5) 
s.Lan.'  Thcr's  nowt  'at'll  cure  him  bu'  a  greawnd-swecot. 

2.  Phr.  on  the  ground,  having  the  shoes  worn  on  the 
ground.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  3.  pi.  Allotment  gardens; 
market  gardens.    Wor.  (W.C.B.) 
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GROUT,  5*.'  4.//.  Cum.  (J.Ar.),  s.Lan.\  Pern.  (J.S.O.T.), 
Sur.(L.I.Y.) 

GROUT-HEAD,  sb.    s.Lan.'    Written  greawt. 

GROUTS,  sb.  pi.     Glo.    Oatmeal,  porridge. 

Oatmeal  or  porridge  is  always  called  '  grouts,' Gibbs  Cotswold 
Vill.  (1898)  84. 

GROVE,  sA.2    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

GROWER,  sb.  vv.Ylcs.  A  glass-blower.  Leeds  &»  Yks. 
Merc.  (May  14,  1903). 

GROWN-TO, /./..    War.s    See  below. 

Milk  puddings,  milk,  porridge,  &c.,  that  burn  in  cooking  and 
have  a  disagreeable  taste,  without  necessarily  showing  that  they 
have  been  burned,  are  said  to  have  *  grown  to,'  or  caught. 

GROWTHY,  adj.     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

GROWZE,  z'.=     War.s 

:GR0ZER-SQUEALS,  st.  pi.  Obs.  Nhb.  The  out- 
cry of  itinerant  vendors  of  gooseberries. 

A  town  of  music  too  for  Bagpipes,  Fiddles,  Herring  and  Grozer- 
squeals,  Richardson  Borderer's  Table-Bk.  (1846)  VIII.  29. 

GRUB,  5i.^  War.  A  blackhead  or  pimple  on  the  face. 
(C.T.O.) 

GRUB,  -C..3  6.     se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

GRUB,  z'.*    War.3 

He  is  grubbed  at  not  getting  the  farm.  (This  means  something 
more  than  disappointed,  it  implies  annoyance,  or  a  personal 
grievance,  or  a  little  soured.) 

GRUDGEONS,  s6. //.    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)    i.q.Grudgings. 

GRUEL,  sb.  and  v.  se.Lin.  1.  sb.  In  phr.  to  give 
one  gritd,  to  chastise,  punish.  (J.T.B.)  2.  v.  To  give 
medicine  to.     {ib.) 

GRUFF,  sb?  w.Yks.  A  shallow  ravine  ;  a  '  dough  ' 
(q.  v.). 

The  moors  in  this  district  [near  Saddleworthl  are  unusually 
lonely,  and  full  of  ravines,  locally  known  as  'grufls,'  Dy.  Dispatch 
(Sept.  II,  1903)  2  ;  They  found  Uttley's  body  on  the  bottom  of  the 
gruff,  Yks.  Evening  Post  {^e^i.  29,  1903"!  6. 

GRUFFER,  sb.     Per.     i.q.  Grandfer. 

It  is  his  gruiTer's  nose  and  chin  the  bairn  bears,  and  no  other, 
Sarah  Tvtler  Witch-wife  (1897)  40. 

GRULCHY,  Art'/.  Uls.  Of  the  temper:  easily  aroused, 
irritable,  fiery.     N.  Whig  (May,  8,  1901). 

GRULE,  si.  Gall.  A  mixture  of  fluid  and  solid  parts, 
applied  to  an  effusion  of  blood,  &c.  from  an  old  wound. 
(J.M.)     Cf  grool,  sb. 

GRULTEN,  sb.  and  v.  Ken.  1.  sb.  Stubble, '  after- 
math.' (H.K.)  2.  V.  To  turn  pigs,  &c.  on  to  stubble 
or  'grulten.'     (ib.) 

GRUMBLE-GUDGEON,  sb.  Stf.  A  grumbler,  cur- 
mudgeon.   (J.C.W.) 

GRUMONS,  sb.  Gall.  Blood  or  effusion  from  an  old 
wound.     (J.M.) 

GRUMP,  v.«    Cai.' 

GRUNDGLE,  sb.  O.xf.  A  dwarf;  an  undersized  child 
or  animal.    (A. P.)    Cf  grungy,  sb.'^ 

GRUNGE,  V.  Cum.  Dev.  1.  To  growl.  SeeGrounch, 
Grunch. 

Dev.  A  Totncs  woman,  nativeof  Cor.,  educated  in  Dev.,  speaking  of 
the  cat,  exclaimed,  '  I  heard  him  grunging  and  saw  he  had  a  bone,' 
Reports  Proviiic.  (Aug.  1902)  No.  18. 
2.  Fig.   To  grumble. 

Cum."  He's  nivver  reel ;  he's  grungin,  growlin,  an'  grumblin 
still,  Penrith  Obs.  (Mar.  i,  1904")  6. 

GRUN-I-SWALLOW,  sb.  Gall.  A  corruption  of 
'groundsel' (q. v.).     (J.M.) 

GRUNTIE,  sb.     Abd.  (G.W.)     i.q.  Grunter. 

:GRUPPER,  v.     Wil.i     To  give  up. 

GRUT,  sb.  Nrf.  Used  Jig.  m  phr.  to  leave  a  swede  in 
the  grut,  to  let  alone,  leave  an  old  story  untold. 

Lave  that  swede  in  the  grut.  That  yarn's  gettin'  very  near  as 
old  as  your  grandfather,  Rhvs  Diverted  Village  (1903)  138. 

tGUAD,  V.     Kcd.     Meaning  unknown.     [?  Misprint.] 

He  never  snored  for  want  of  breath,  Nor  try'd  to  guad  when  in 
the  graith,  Jamie  Muse  (1844)  60. 

GUBBIN-HOLE,  sb.  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  Also  written 
gubban-.     i.q.  Gubbarn. 

GUBBLE,  sb.     Glo.     A  drink. 

'Thah  ship  ull  die!'  'A  on't,  I  bet  'ee  a  gubble'  (H.K.). 


GUBBY,  sb?    Sus.    A  hat  or  cap.    (E.E.S.) 

GUCKOO,  sb.  Cor.  The  wrasse,  Labrits  variegatus. 
Also  in  comp.  Guckoo-iish.  Pall  Mall  Mag.  (Dec.  igoo)  511. 

GUDGER,  sb.  Dor.  Cake.  Kegan  Paul  Memories 
(1899)  249. 

JGUERDON,  sb.  Sc.  Protection,  safeguard.  Grose 
(1790)  MS.  add.  (C.) 

GUGGLE,  v}    War.3    To  laugh  inwardly. 

GUIDE,  V.  Yks.  Nrf.  L  In  comb.  Guide-ye-right,  see 
below. 

Nrf.  The  liquor  facetiously  termed  among  us  '  guide-ye-right' — 
because  with  any  amount  of  it  on  board  you  are  said  to  be  able  to 
pursue  a  straight  path,  Mann  Dulditch  (1902)  125. 
2.  To  manage,  control.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

GUIDER,  sb.    Wm.  (B.K.) 

GUIDET,  pp.    Abd.    Tried,  harassed,  burdened. 

'Jist  think  fat  wye  A'm  guidet  wi'  thatauld  cairt  o'  mine  there,' 
and  she  pointed  to  lang  Willie's  bed,  W.  Watson  Anld  Lang  Syne 
(1903)  117. 

GUILLET,  see  Quillet. 

GUILP,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  noise  in  the  throat  when 
swallowing.     Yks.  IVkly.  Post  (June  2,  1900). 

+GUILP,  sb.    w.Yks.    The  scum  from  porridge. 

There,  pale  t'guilp  off,  un'  then  ye'll  hae  done  wit,  Bronte 
IVuthering  Hts.  1,1847)  xiii. 

GUINEA-PEG,  sb.    Lan.    A  game. 

The  games  of  quoits,  'guinea-peg,'  and  football  seem  to  be  i[i- 
digenous  to  the  district,  Smith  cSc  Short  Hist.  Ribchesier  {i8go)  72. 

GULCH,   sb.     Wor.    Pem.  1.  A   glutton.     Also   in 

form  gulchin.  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)  2.  A  rush  of  water. 
Wor.  (W.C.B.) 

GULE,  v.^    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

GULF,  V.  1.    s.Lan.'    Also  written  gulph. 

GULL,  t/.s     Hrt.    Of  mud  :  to  ooze  up.    (E.S.F.) 

JGULLETS,  s6. //.    n.Cy.    Jacks.    Grose  (1790). 

GULLOCK,  sb.  Pem.  The  pollack,  Merlangus  pot- 
lachius.    (J.S.O.T.) 

GULLOOT,  sb.    Per.    A  big,  ugly  fellow.    (G.W.) 

GULLUCK,  V.    e.Mon.    i.q.  Gullock. 

Don't  give  me  any  more,  I  can't  gulluck  it  (H.A.E.). 

GULLY,  s6.     Shr.     i.q.  Gull,  s*.' 4, 

The  village  children  seek  for  '  gullies,'  there  so  called,  no  doubt, 
from  their  similarity  in  colour  to  goslings,  Waeter  Old  Shr.  Oak 
(1886)  i. 

GULLY,  v.^  s.Wor.  With  out:  to  bulge,  protrude. 
(H.K.) 

GULLY-BAG,  sb.  Lakel."  A  leather  pouch  in  which 
a  butcher  carries  his  knives  or  'gullies.' 

GULP-COP,  sb.  s.Dev.  Also  in  form  -cup.  A  butter- 
cup.   (W.C.P.)    Cf  gulty-cup. 

GULPIN,  sb.     n.Irel.    A  thick-witted,  stubborn  fellow. 

Divil  a  gulpin  or  prodistan  spulpin  But  cross'd  himself  jist  like 
the  rest  whin  he  pray'd,  Lavs  and  Leg.  (1884)  58. 

GULSH,  adv.  e.An>  Prone,  at  full  length,  (s.v. 
Swattock.) 

tGULSHOCK,  adj.  Ayr.  In  phr.  a  gulshock  scoot, 
?a  boy's  popgun  or  pea-shooter  made  out  of  some  hollow- 
stemmed  plant,  perhaps  the  Heracleum  Sphondylium. 

Stottin"  up  the  gate  like  a  haw  from  a  callan's  gulshock  scoot. 
Service  Dr.  Dugiiid  (ed.  1887)  259. 

GUM,  si.i    n.Yks.    The  rheum  of  the  eyes.    (I.W.) 

GUM,  si.*    ?  Obs.    Rnf    Disturbance,  variance. 

His  moving  that  he  should  preach  one  day,  and  Mr.  Black 
another,  and  so  per  vices,  .  .  .  increased  the  gum  in  the  parish, 
WoDROw  Corres.  (1709-31)  1.  431,  ed.  1843. 

+GUM,  5/).     Nhp.     Coarseness. 

The  sheep  have  '  bones  clean  from  wool,  opposed  to  what  is 
now  called  gum  or  coarseness,'  Reports  Agric.  (1793-1813)  53. 

GUMMY,  sb.  Wm.  In  comb.  Ma  gummy  !  an  expletive 
or  oath.     See  Gum,  sb.^ 

Aw!  ah!  ma  gummy  ! 'Elp  !  Murder!  Eh  !  Oh  !  OluvantO.W 
Bob  (ed.  igoo)  252. 

GUMMY,  adj.    s.Wor.  (H.K.) 

GUMP,  sb.    Gall.    A  large  piece  or  portion.    (A.W.) 

GUN,  I/.'    Pem.    To  watch,  spy. 

'A  was  gunnin'  at  me  through  the  hedge  all  the  time  (J.S.O.T.). 
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GUN,  w."    Abd.    See  below. 

Farmers  in  blasting  the  rock  or  boulders  in  their  fields  speak  of 
the  charge  that  goes  oflf  without  splitting  the  stone  as  '  gunning.' 
'  Three  o'  the  charges  gunned  on  me  ;  I'll  uphaud  this  ane  winna 
gun'  (G.W.). 

GUNDYMAN,  sb.    Ayr.    See  below. 

There  were  then  [1780]  tiiree  individuals  to  the  plough— a  boy 
wlio  acted  as  gaudbtn.nn,  the  ploughman,  and  a  'gundyman,'  with 
a  long  pole  fastened  to  the  beam  of  the  plough  (,whicli  was  then 
all  of  wood  save  '  the  metals'),  and  whose  business  it  was  to  aid 
the  ploughman  by  pushing  the  plough  olT,  or  to  him,  as  occasion 
required.  This  was  considered  the  hardest  work  of  all,  so  that 
it  used  humorously  to  be  said  that  the  gundyman  got  three  eggs 
to  his  breakfast,  the  ploughman  two,  and  the  gaudsman  one, 
H'esliiiins/cr  GactHe  (Mar.  13,  1893). 

JGUNNERROOM,  sb.    ?  Obs.   Sc.    Meaning  unknown. 

I  only  should  come  a  little  to  the  gunner-room  and  speak  with 
them,  and  the  boat  should  be  stayed  till  I  should  goe  back, 
WoDROW  Soc.  Sel.  Biog.  (1847)  I.  180. 

GUN.PLUCKER,56.  Abd.  A  kind  offish;  see  below. 
Cf.  gundie,  sb. 

'  Fat's  that  ?  Oh,  it's  a  gunplucker,'  and  a  wide-mouthed  fish 
is  taken  off  the  hooks  in  disgust,  ./ltd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (June 
ir,  1904^ 

JGUNSLEEVED,  adj.  Sc.  ?  Having  sleeves  shaped 
like  a  gun,  wide  at  the  shoulder  and  tight  at  the  wrist. 

No  less  than  a  gun-slccv'd  linen  sark  on  h'm,  Graham  JVnlin'^s 
(1883)  II.  53. 

JGURDASTORIE,  sb.    Sh.I.    A  rope  made  of  straw,  &c. 

Winding  it  may  be  simmonds  or  gurdastOries  for  his  maeshies 
and  rivakessies,  Spence  Fit-Lore  (1899^  179;  ib.  239. 

GURLY,  n^'.  Pern.  Cross,  sour-tempered.  (J.S.O.T.) 
See  Gurl,  nd;.  8. 

tGURNING-BONES,  sb.  pi.    Sc.    Meaning  unknown. 

Ill-bred  lambs,  marked  by  .  .  .  flat  ribs,  sharp  shoulder-top. 
round  gurning-bones,  and  twisted  legs,  Fnnu  Ri-ports,  Sutherland 
(1832,  69. 

GURRON,  56.    Abd.    Anything  very  fine  of  its  kind. 

Na  sirs,  bit  sic  a  gurron  o'  a  pipe  we've  gotten.  That's  een'll 
hand  th'  full  o'  'er  ony  wye,  Aid.  IVklv.  Free  Press  (Oct.  8, 1904). 

GURTHY,  acij.    Fif.    Fig.  Weighty,  solid. 


I  canna  agree  that  it  has  the  fine  purthy  sound  o'  Philosophy, 
or  even  the  full  meaning,  SetoL'N  5/v/>/>fr  of  Banicrai!;  ^1901)  41. 

GUSHING, ///.  w)>'.  Cor.»  Of  wind:  rushing,  boister- 
ous, high.     Cf.  gush,  sb.^ 

GUSSET-HOUSE,  sb.  Sc.  A  house  standing  at  a 
corner,  thus  forming  a  division  between  two  streets. 
(W.B.W.)     Sec  Gusset,  sb.  4. 

GUSSIE,  sb.  Frf.  One  of  the  divisions  of  an  orange. 
(W.A.C.) 

tGUTLER,  sb.     Dev.     Meaning  unknown. 

It  happ'dat  Plymouth  town  so  fair  and  sweet,  Where  wandering 
gutlcrs,  wandering  gutlers  meet,  .  .  Bart'ring,  like  Rag-fair  Jews, 
with  one  the  other,  With  carrots,  cabbage  leaves,  and  breathless 
cats.  Plter  Pindar  Wks.  (1816)  I.  398. 

GUTRICH,  aA.  1  (2).     Suf.  (J.R.)     i.q.  Gatteridge. 

GUTS,  V.    War.  (C.T.O.) 

GUTTER,  sb?  Sc.  A  person  who  unpacks  the 
'  farlins  '  or  tierring-boxes. 

Sh.I.  Da  gutters  awa'  at  Baltasund  left  da  cran  boxes,  or 
faarlins,  as  they  ca'  dem,  lipprin'  wi'  herrin',  Sh.  Ncus  (Aug.  :r, 
1900V    Abd.  (G.W.) 

GUTTER,  v.^  Edb.  Of  running  water:  to  gurgle, 
make  a  noise. 

The  burn  guttered  an'  gurlcd  an  clang  An'  yattered  an'  yam- 
mered an'  chirled  alang,  Edwards  Mod.  Poets,  gth  S.  70. 

GUTTLE,  V.  1.     Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

GUTTY,  adj.  2.     Hnip.  (H.R.) 

GUYLTE,s6.   Sh.I.   A  full-grown  pig.    (J.S.)    See  Gilt. 

GUZZUM,  sb.    Gio.     Sewage  mud.     (H.S.H.) 

GWAGRER,  sb.    Pern.    A  sieve-maker.     (J.S.O.T.) 

tGWAM,  V.  Rnf.  To  faint,  swoon.  [Misprint  for 
dwam.] 

Syne  gwamin'  [he]  began  for  to  bock,  Till  reviv'd  by  the  eiTect 
o'  the  bottle,  Webster  R/iyiiies  (1835)  83. 

GWITE,  sb.     Dmf.     i.q.  Get(t,  2. 

A  nurse  or  twa  to  wash  an'  dress  an'  gang  aboot  wi'  her  cock- 
nosed  gwites.  Ponder  Kirkciiindoon  (1875^  20. 

GYPE,  sA.     Sc.  (G.C.)     i.q.  Gaup,  i6.  5. 

tGYTLIN,  adj.    Sc.     Belonging  to  the  fields,  rural. 

Bch.  (Jam.)  Abd.  Daft  gyllin  thing!  what  gypitncss  is  this? 
Tarras  Poems  (1804)  ^19  (Jam.). 
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HA',  see  Hall,  s*.» 

HAALER,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  haalyin.  A  '  haaf ' 
term  for  a  cow. 

The  word  '  hali,'  for  a  cow's  tail,  is  lost,  but  the  fishermen,  when 
at  the  'haaf,'  used  to  call  the  cow  'de  haaler'  or  'haalyin,'  signifying 
the  long-tailed  animal,  Jakobsen  Dial.  (1897)  l6. 

HAARY,  adj.    Sc.     Foggy,  misty.     Cf.  haar,  56.' 

e.Sc.  There  couldna  be  a  better  night,  sae  haary  an'  dark. 
Strain  ElmsUe's  Drng-nel  (1900)  115. 

tHAAS,  t'.  Suf.  Inphr.  all  oite  can  haas  one's  tongue 
to,  ijjg.  all  that  is  possible,  to  the  utmost  limit  of  speech. 

e.Suf.  He  swore  and  called  me  all  he  could  haas  his  .tongue  to 
(F.H.). 

:HAASLIG,  sb.  Sh.I.  The  wool  on  the  neck  of  a 
sheep.     Sh.  News  (Oct.  9,  1897).     See  Haslig. 

HABBLEHOBBLE,  sb.  Sc.  A  tumult,  hubbub; 
'  rumpus.'     See  Habble,  sb.  2. 

Kcb.  Hoot !  what's  a'  the  habble-hobble  about?  MuiR  Mu»eraig 
(1900)  72. 

HABBLEJOCK,  sA.   Sc.   A  turkey-cock.   See  Habble. 

Ags.  John  swallcd  liimsel'  oot  juist  for  a'  the  world  like  a 
habble  jock,  Reid  Houelooti,  171. 

HACK,  s6.'  and  f.>  Lakel.  Glo.  1.  sb.  A  row  of 
half-made  hay.  Glo.  (S.S.B.)  See  Hatch,  sb.'  2.  v. 
Phr.  (i)  to  hack  and  hassle,  to  shave  with  a  blunt  razor. 
Lakel.*;  I2)  —  and hciv,  to  attempt  to  mow  with  a  blunt 
scythe,  ib. ;  (3)  —  dykes,  to  mow  with  a  scythe  the  sides 
of  a  field,  where  the  machine  cannot  go.    ih.        3.  With 


in :  to  rake  up  hay  into  rows.  Glo.  (S.S.B.)  4.  To 
cough  in  a  hard,  dry  manner,  esp.  in  phr.  hacking  and 
coui^hins;.     Lakel.* 

HACK,  s6.*  War.  Wor.  Oxf.  In  cowp.  (i)  Hack-caps, 
light  frames  holding  straw  arranged  Mke  a  light  thatch, 
used  to  cover  newly-made  bricks  while  drying  on  the 
'  hacks'  (q.v.) ;  (2)  •house,  a  shed  for  opening  up  newly- 
made  bricks  to  the  air.     See  Hack,  sb.''  8. 

(i)  War. 3  Wor.  The  flames  reached  seme  hack-caps,  Evesham 
Jrii.  (Sept.  14,  19021.     (2)  Cxf.  (C.F.H.J.) 

HACK,  V?  Sc.  Of  the  stomach :  to  loathe,  turn 
against.    Cf.  hawk,  v} 

Abd.  Gar  him  live  upo'  saut  herrin'  an'  frostit  talies  till  the  verra 
guts  o'm  hack  again,  \V.  Watson  A uld  Lang  Syne  (igos)  91. 

JHACK-ATHRA'W,  sb.  Sc.  ?An  obstinate,  deter- 
mined fellow.     Cf.  hawkathraw. 

s.Sc.  Yc'rc  a  sneck-drawing  dog,  A  fule,  a  hack-a-lhraw,  man, 
Allan  Potnts  (1887    95. 

:HACKEN-CR00K,  sb.  Lan.  The  crook,  suspended 
in  a  chimney,  on  which  kettles,  &c.  are  hungovcr  the  fire. 
Cf.  reckancrook.  s.v.  Reckan. 

n.Lan.  Mischief  will  come  of  it ;  . .  the  hacken-crook  wagged  as  I 
set  the  pot  o'  Ih'  fire  for  th'  swine,  Thornber  Pi»Mv5/0Mf  (1845)29. 

JHACKING, //y>.  Som.  \wp\\x.  hacking,  and  heeling, 
throwing  up  earth  in  ridges  by  ploughing  or  hoeing,  and 
harrowing  in  the  seed.     See  Hack,  f.'  22,  Heal,  v?  4. 

The  practice  of  hacking  and  heeling  for  wheat.  Young  Annals 
Agrie.  1 178.1    18151  XXX.  35t  ;  ,G.E.D.' 

Ra 
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HACKLE,  V.  Lake!.*  To  dress,  equip,  get  ready,  put 
in  order.     See  v}  7. 

HACKLEY-WALL,  sh.  Lan.  A  natural  wall  or 
division  in  a  mine.     Railway  Review  (Sept.  27,  1901)  10. 

HAD,  see  Hold,  sb.,  v. 

:HADYEDS,  .'     Sc.     iVleaning  unknown. 

Ayr.  The  wanton  lamb  that  plays  'mong  hadyeds  heather, 
AiNSLiE  Land  0/ Bums  (ed.  1892'  59. 

HAE,  sb.  Sc.  In  plir.  />  /lainl  a  hae  an'  cry,  to  make 
a  fuss,  '  to-do,'  '  hue  and  cry.' 

Abd.  Some  foak  hand  a  hae  an'  cry  about  smokin'  bein'  sc  a 
fool  nesty  custom,  Abd.  li'kly.  Free  Press  (May  7,  1904). 

HAFFIT-CLOSE,  adv.  Sc.  Very  close  together,  as 
near  as  possible.     See  Haffet,  sb. 

Arg.  Provost  Brown  with  his  cliair  liaffit  close  against  his  wife's. 
MuNRo/.  Splendid  (1898)  316. 

HAFFLE,  v.  Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  Also  in  forms  hifiie 
s.Lan.'  ;  iffal  Wm.^  1.  In  phr.  ifal  and  aff'al,  to  pre- 
varicate;  to  talk  in  a  stammering,  uncertain  manner. 

Wm.  1  hear  thee  say  Iffal  an'  alfal  as  thou  may,  Sewart 
Rhymes  (18691  21. 

2.  Coinp.  HifBe-hafBe,  hesitancy  ;  prevarication.  s.Lan.' 

3.  To  quarrel,  dispute,  argue. 

Cum.  When  two  men  are  squabbling  the  one  may  cease  the 
squabbling  by  saying  '  I  will  not  haflle  with  j'ou  any  longer ' 
(E.W.P.\ 

4.  To  scold  ;  to  worry,  annoy ;  to  trouble  in  mind. 
Cum.    If  thoo  dusn't    stop    that,  Ah'll   baffle    theh  tE.W.P.)  ; 

T'secret  starlit  ta  haffle  Jwohn.  IV.  Cum.  Times  11901)  22. 

HAGG,  sb.  Not.  A  hole  in  a  road.  Hence  Haggy, 
adj.  full  of  holes,  having  many  '  haggs.' 

s.Not.  Tek  some  stones  an'  fill  up  that  hag  i'  th'  road.  That 
end  o'  the  lane  is  very  haggy  (J.P.K.^ 

HAGG'D,  pp/.  adj.  s.Not.  Worn  out,  tired  ;  harassed. 
(J.P.K.)     See  Hag(g,  ?».' 4. 

HAGGLE,  V.  Lakel.=  In  form  aggie.  In  phr.  aggie 
and  jaggle,  to  dispute  the  terms  of  a  bargain  ;  to  '  higgle.' 

HAGGLED,//.  Der.  Encumbered  and  wearied  with 
overloading.     (L.S.)     See  Haggle,  i'.' 4. 

HAGGY-WIND,  Si?!.  Chs.  A  harsh,  dry  wind  common 
in  the  spring. 

What  we  wantn  is  some  nice  soft  showers,  these  haggy-winds 
leer  things  up,  'at  dun  they  (  B.K.\ 

HAGO,  s6.  Cum.  The  game  of  '  high-bo-leep'  (q.v., 
s.v.  High,  ffrt>'.).     (E.W.P.) 

HAG'S  TAPER,  phr.  Dev.  The  great  mullein,  Ver- 
bascuni  Tliapsus.     See  Hag,  sA.' 

Great  mullein — a  flower  aforetime  called  '  hag's  taper,'  and 
a'sociated  with  witches  and  their  mystic  doings,  Phillpotts  Sons 
oj  Morning  ;  1900')  29. 

HAH  YAUD,  p/ir.  Twd.  (Jam.)  A  call  to  a  sheep-dog 
to  make  a  wide  circuit  round  the  flock,  &c.  he  is  driving, 
(s.  v.  Yaud.)  See  also  Far  Yaud,  s.v.  Far,  adv.  5.  Cf. 
heigh,  in/.  3. 

HAIL,  I'.'     Cor.     To  call  after  in  the  street ;  to  jeer  at. 

They  oall  beginned  to  laugh  'pon  her,  and  she's  often  hailed 
about  it  now,  Tregellas  Tales,  133;  (M.A.C.) 

tHAIL,  v.^  ?  Ubs.  Sc.  In  phr.  lo  hail  a  hundred, 
a  weaving  term. 

Edb.  1  ken  your  warping  and  your  winding.  To  hail  a  hundred 
by  the  side,  Pen.necuik  ll'ks.  (1715)  389,  ed.  1815. 

HAILE,s6.  Lakel.*  Also  written  hayle.  i.q.  Hale,  sA.U. 

HAILL,  see  "Whole. 

tHAINI,  sb.  Lin.  A  children's  word  for  '  hand.'  Cf. 
danny. 

Keep  howd  my  haini,  and  stick  to  me.  Brown  Arddy  and  Sally 
',1861    8. 

HAINS,  sb.  pi.  Peni.  Spines  of  barley  or  of  bearded 
wheat.     (J.S.O.T.) 

HAIR,  sb.'^    Sc.     i.q.  Hare,  sh.^ 

Wgt.  The  Hair  is  the  last  pickle  corn  that  is  cut  on  the  farm, 
and  it  is  plaited  up  where  it  grows,  and  the  harvesters  stand  up  at 
a  distance,  and  throw  their  heuks  at  it,  and  the  one  that  manages 
to  cut  it  gets  the  [Kirn]  Doll  to  carry  to  the  farm  house  and  gets  a 
dram.  The  Hair  is  put  up  above  the  kitchen  door,  and  then  the 
name  of  the  first  man  that  enters,  is  the  name  of  the  future  husband 
of  the  woman  that  cut  the    Hair  ;  or,  if  a  man  cut  it,  the  name  of 


the  first  woman  is  that  of  his  future  wife,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip 
(ed.  18781  356. 

HAIRRIET.  sb.  Sc.  Fig.  A  robber  ;  something  that 
spoils  or  impoverishes.     See  Harry,  i'.^ 

Abd.  Yer  sulphates  an'  nitrates  are  a  fair  hairriet  o'  th'  lan', 
Abd.  IVklv,  Free  Press  (Jan.  17,  1903^. 

HAIRST,  see  Harvest. 

HAIRY- WORM,  sb.  Cum.*  The  glow-worm,  Lampyris 
nocliliica.     (s.  v.  Tommy's  Cannelstick.) 

JHAIVINGS,  sb.  pi.     Not.     Shallows  in  a  river. 

Used  in  that  sense  at  Burton  Jo3-ce,  Notts.  '  We  fish  for  barbel 
i'  the  halvings  ;  they  like  the  shaller  watter  '  (J. P. K.I. 

+HALE,  sb.  Obs.  Sus.  A  land  measure  of  unknown 
extent,  mentioned  in  the  Amberley  Court  Rolls.     (F.E.S.) 

HALF,  adj.,  adv.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan. 
War.  Nrf  Dor.  Dev.  Amer.  Also  in  forms  awf  n.Yks. ; 
ha'  Dor.;  hauf  Wm.  n.Yks.  1.  adj.  and  adv.  In  coivb. 
(i)  Half-and-half and-hardly,  {a)  partly  drunk;  (b)  half- 
witted ;  (2)  -circle,  a  piece  in  a  power-loom  connected 
with  the  motion  for  actuating  the  weaver's  shuttle  ;  (3) 
•gam,  assisting  to  accomplish  anything;  (4)  -jack,  see 
(ii  b)  ;  (5)  -laf,  unreliable;  (6)  -load  carts,  see  below; 
(7)  -moon,  a  semicircular  piece  used  in  the  picking 
motion  of  a  power-loom  ;  (8)  -old,  middle-aged  ;  (9)  —  on, 
a  stage  of  intoxication  ;  (10)  -roads,  half-way;  (11)  —  sir, 
see  below  ;  (12)  -skim  cheese,  a  cheese  made  of  halfskim 
milk;    {13)  —  snags,   shares;    (14)   -strain,   underbred; 

(15)  -thicks,  shoes  neither  very  heavy  nor  light  in  make  ; 

(16)  -waxed,  half-grown,  undersized;  (17)  -wit,  a  half- 
witted person. 

(I)  'Wni.  I.B.K.)  {2)  Lan.  (CS.^.^!  (3)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (4) 
Twd.  She's  half  jack  at  the  best,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Oct.  17, 
1903).  (5)  Dev. 3  (6)  Nrf.  Half-load  carts  with  three  wheels  take 
fewer  loads  than  load  carts,  but  are  worse  for  the  horses,  HtJNTER 
Gforg-.  £■55.(1803)  III.  342.  (7)Lan.  (O.S.H.)  (8)  n.Yks.  (I. W.) 
(9")  Abd.  W.  Watson  Aiild  Lang  Syne  (1903)  6.  (10)  Abd.  1  gat 
a  waukin  afore  I  wis  halfroads  hame,  W.  Watson  Aiild  Lang 
Syne  (1903)  86.  (11)  s.Ir.  Mr.  Trinder  belongs  to  the  class  who 
are  known  in  Ireland  as  '  Half-Sirs.'  You  couldn't  say  he  was 
a  gentleman,  and  he  himself  wouldn't  have  tried  to  say  so, 
SotiERViLLE  &  Ross  Irisk  Siiore  {igo^)  T13.  (12)  Dor.  My  missus 
.  .  .  she  was  a  wonderful  hand  at  the  Ha'skim  cheeses,  Fisancis 
Fiander's  Widow  (1901)  Prol.  (13)  War.^  It  is  usual  amongst 
boys  to  cry  '  Half  snags,  quarter  bits,  or  some  for  your  neighbours,' 
when  one  of  the  party  lights  on  treasure-trove,  lest  the  finder 
appropriate  the  whole  (s.  v.  Snaggs).  (14)  Dev.  It's  them  half- 
strain  people  that  does  it.  Reports  Provinc.  (Aug.  1902)  Xo.  18.  (15) 
Lakel.  (B.K.)  (16)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (17)  Don.  '  He  wasn't  a  half- 
wit born  was  he  ? '  'A  half-wit  born  ?  No,  no  ; .  .  nor  a  halfwit  bred, 
neither,'  Pearson's  Mag.  (May  1900)  474.  [Amer.  He  was  so  simple 
and  innocent-minded,  so  ready  to  do  for  others  what  he  wouldn't 
do  for  himself,  that  some  said  he  was  a  half-wit,  Harris  Tales,  185.] 
2.  V.  To  halve.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

:HALF-BAG-MAUN(D,  sb.  Som.  A  basket  ;  see 
below.     See  also  Bag,  sb.  2,  Maund,  v. 

In  the  western  division  a  '  half  bag  maun  of  potatoes  '  would  be 
a  basket  containing  80  lbs.  weight ;  in  the  eastern  part,  around 
Crewkerne  and  Mcrriott,  it  would  be  only  60  lbs.  It  is  an  open 
basket  with  two  handles.  The  word  'sack'  is  never  used  in  the 
lower  part  of  Som.  when  applied  to  the  measure  of  applesorpotatoes, 
always  '  bag,'  A'.  &  Q.  (1880)  6th  S.  ii.  389  ;  Over  came  the  young 
gardening  chap  wi'  a  great  basket,  ay,  a' most  so  big  as  a  half- 
bag-maund,  Raymond  Tryplicna    1895)  81. 

HALFDEALSIVIAN,s6.  Fif  A  fisherman  who  shares 
in  the  profits.     St.  Andrews  Citisen  (Apr.  30,  1904). 

HALF-MOON,  .-A.  Lan.  Part  of  the  machinery  of 
a  power-loom.     (O.S.H.) 

HALGAVE,  sh.  Cor.  In  cond).  Halgave  trial,  see 
below.     Cf  Halgaver  court. 

The  Squire  s.iys  very  quietly,  '  Will  we  gie  un  a  Halgave  trial  • 
we'll  hang  im  first  and  then  try  un  after'ards,'  Blackw.  Mag.  (Dec. 
1861)713. 

:HALLAN-SHACKER,  sb.  Obs.  Dev.  A  hare. 
Grose  (17901  71/5.  add.  (M.) 

HALLICK,  sb.  Sc.  A  wild,  giddy  girl.  See  Hal- 
lock,  V. 

Rxb.  Yon's  a  ginnaguid  bit  hallick,  and  eh  !  but  she's  gaun  the 
black  gate,  Hamilton  Oiitlairs  (1897)  15. 
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HALLS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  In  phr.  lo  walk  by  the  /tails,  of 
a  child  :  to  support  oneself  while  learning  to  walk.  See 
Haal. 

Abd.  '  Can  j-er  lassie  walk  yet?'  'Wecl.  Iiardly  ;  she  began  to 
walk  by  the  halls  last  week.'    Pretty  common  on  Donside  (G.W.\ 
JHALPERP0T,s6.     ?  Obs.     Lan.    Mcaningunknown. 
'  To  drink  (he  halper  pots,  or  deal  at  the  whole  can  '  is  evidently 
an  allusion  to  some  competition  in  drinking.  Habland  &  Wilkin- 
son /.<■.?.  (1873')  'SV- 

HALSELOAF,  sb.  Pern.  A  cottage-loaf  baked 
without  a  tin.     (J.S.O.T.) 

HALTER,  V.  Wni.  Yks.  Also  in  form  helter.  L  To 
entangle.     Gcii.  in  pp. 

Wni.  Ah  gat  a  lot  o'  taty  tops  heltered  amang  me  feet  (B.K.). 
n.Yks.  Thou's  nicely  heltered  now  wi'  t'wife  (I.W.). 
2.  Fig.  To  introduce  a  novice  into  office,  occupation,  &c. 
Also  in  phr.  /o  lieller  a  colt. 

Wm.  We  had  in  those  daj's  what  was  termed  the  'haltering'  of 
new  members,  Penrith  Times  (July  10,  1900"!  7  ;  (B.K."> 
IHALT-WO,  int.     Nrf.     ?  Misprint  for  hait  (q.v.). 
A  term  used  by  a    waggoner  to  make  his  team  go  from  the 
near  to  the  olTside  of  the  road.  Cooper  G!.  ,1853^  s.  v.  Gee. 

tHALVANS,  si.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Inferior  ore.     (Hall.1 

HAMBORO,  sb.  Pem.  A  black  stock,  a  cravat. 
(J.S.O.T.)     Cf  hamburgh,  4. 

:HAMCH,  sb.  Nhb.  The  hip-joint.  (Hall.)  [?  Mis- 
print for  hainch  (q.v.).] 

HAME,  sb.  Sus.  Also  in  form  an-.e.  A  wasp's  nest. 
(R. H.C.I    Sec  also  Hime,  s6.= 

:HAMIL,  .?/).  Som.  A  handle.  (Hall.)  Cf  hemmel,  56.'' 
HAMMER,  sb.  and  v.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Stf.  Lin.  Also 
in  forms  bomber  Stf;  honimcr  s. Lan.  1.  sb.  Incoiiip. 
(i)  Hanimerhand,  the  right  hand,  in  phr.  logo  to  the 
/loiiibcr-lmiut.  to  go  to  the  right  ;  (2)  -scapple,  a  hammer 
used  to  break  off  the  protuberances  of  stone. 

(i)  Stf.  A  nail-shop  expression,  Chromclc  i^Oct.  25,  1901}.  (2) 
w.Yks.'  (s.  V.  Scapple). 
2.  Phr.  (i)  hammer  and  pinchers,  the  noise  made  by 
a  horse  when  trotting,  and  knocking  its  hind  shoe  against 
the  fore  shoe.  s.Lan.' ;  (2)  —  and  tongs,  (a)  see  (i). 
Wm.  (B.K.);  (b)  to  do  anything  in  a  very  energetic 
manner.  s.Lan.';  (3)  that's  the  haniiner.'  tliat's  right! 
said  of  anything  done  well  and  exactly.  w.Yks.  (C.C.) 
3.  V.  To  thrash,  beat.  se.Lin.  (J-T.B.)  4.  To  labour, 
work  hard.     Also  with  o«.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

HAM-SAM,  adj.  Obsol.  Cum.  Dull,  humdrum,  devoid 
of  spirit  or  life.     w.Cum.  (J.Ar.) 

HANCH,  V.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  To  cut  soil  from  the  sides 
of  a  road  and  leave  a  sort  of  ditch.  Hence  Hanchings,  sb. 
pi.  soil  cut  away  from  the  roadside  ;  esp.  in  phr.  hanchings 
and  scrapings. 

HAND,  s6.  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Dur.  Yks.  Pom.  Oxf  Suf. 
Som.  Also  in  forms  haand  Sh.I.;  ban  Sc.  Irel.  Dur. 
1.  In  comb,  (i)  Hand-barrow,a  tray  with  four  projecting 
handles  carried  by  the  hands;  (2)  -bolts,  handcufts ;  (3) 
•dressings,  manure  spread  by  hand  ;  (41  gripe  or  -gripy, 
to  reap  wheat,  lic.  grasping  the  corn  with  the  left  hand 
as  it  is  cut  ;  (5)  -horse,  the  horse  that  walks  next  to 
the  shaft-horse  in  a  wagon  team  ;  see  Hand,  sb.  9 ;  (6) 
-leathers,  a  leather  covering  for  the  hands  of  shoemakers, 
dock  labourers,  &c. ;  (7) -leeks,  mittens  ;  (8) -money,  o/)s., 
ready  money,  money  in  hand  ;  19)  -reel,  an  old  reel  or 
machine,  used  for  winding  and  numbering  the  hanks 
of  yarn  ;  (10)  -running,  in  succession;  (11)  -shackles, 
see  (2);  (12)  -stroke,  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
work  ;  (13)  -tied,  very  busy,  hands  fully  occupied  with 
work;  (14)  -turf,  the  sods  or  little  brick-shaped  masses 
of  peat,  used  for  burning,  made  with  the  hand  from  half- 
liquid  bog-stufl',  and  dried;  (15I  wrist,  the  wrist;  (16) 
Handsinpocket.  (a\  the  long  stalk  of  the  leaves  of  the 
horse-chestnut  tree  ;  \b)  the  game  played  with  the  stalk  ; 
(17)  -in-pockets,  doing  nothing,  standing  idle. 

(i)  n.Yks.  (I.W. ~i  1,2 J  Son).  (W.FR.i  .31  n.Cy.  Rape  dust, 
soot,woolenrags.and  other  e.\ pensive  hand  drcssings.HuNTEKCm/-,?. 
£■55.11803)1.42.     (4)  Som.  (W.F.R.)     (,51  Suf.  Rainbird  ^;g-»-i>. 


1819)  292,  cd.  1849.  (6)  Cum.  A  dock  labourer  ...  in  his  work- 
ing clothes,  his  sleeves  being  doubled  up  and  his  '  hand  leathers' 
in  his  hand,  IV.  Cum.  Times  (Apr.  30,  1904)  3.  (7)  Sh.I.  (A.W.) 
I  8)  Lnk.  It  will  be  best  for  you  to  block  [bargain]  with  him.  when 
you  want  hand-money,  Walker  in  Biog.  Presb.  (cd.  1827)  I.  96. 

9)  Wgt.  Saxon  Gull.  Gossip  (ed.  1878)  778.  (10  Ir.  Mrs.  Flanncry 
sat  up  wid  the  cralhur  two  nights  handninnin',  Barlow  Sham- 
roek  (1901)  181.  (11)  n.Yks.  U-W.)  (la)  Ker.  'Em  that  donl  do 
a  han's-sthroke  for  what  they  ate  an"  dhrink,  Bartram  IK  Boy 
(1898)  10.  (13)  Dur.  1  was  thinkin'  yell  be  han'-tied,  an'  I'll 
relieve  ye  a  little  bit  if  yc'll  let  me  !  Guthrie  Killv  Pagan  ^1900) 
257.  (14'!  s.Ir.  (P.W.F.)  (15)  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)  \i6,  o;  Oxf.  So 
called  because  children  flick  one  another  with  the  stalk,  crying  as 
they  do  so,  '  Hands  in  pocket'  G.O.).  (Ai  I'i.  (17)  vir.Yks.  I've 
heard  folk  say  1  do  nowt  just  because  they've  seen  me  hands-i'- 
pockets  lime  an'  time,  Sutcliffk  Sliaiiieless  ll'ayiie  (1900    118. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  any  hand  first,  ready  and  prepared  for  any 
undertaking  ;  (2)  /;/  hand,  in  charge,  going  on  ;  (3)  to  have 
a  hand  in  the  pie,  to  have  some  concern  or  interference  in 
the  matter;  (4)  out  of  hands,  completed,  finished;  (5) /o 
take  through  hands,  {a)  to  take  to  task  ;  to  punish,  beat ; 
{b)  to  take  charge  of,  take  a  matter  in  hand  and  carry  it 
through. 

(I,  2,  3,  4)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (5,  a\  Ah  teeak  him  through  hands 
for  stealing,  ib.     (6)  'T'juslices  hcz  I'ti  iai  through  hands,  ib. 

3.  Handwriting,  signature.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  4.  pi.  Fig. 
See  below. 

Sb.I.  We  hed  da  half  o'  her  ta  davoar,  an'  she  haedfirhervoar- 
fee  tree  shillins,  twa  pair  o'  rivlins.  an'  her  haands,  an'  bust  hae  her 
tae  four  times  a-day  ower  an'  abune  a'  dis,  Stewart  Tales  (1892^ 
247  ;  The  servant  was  allowed  so  much  money  and  her  '  haands,' 
i.  e.  the  use  of  her  hand  for  her  own  benefit  during  spare  time  or 
when  not  engaged  in  her  master's  work  ^.l.S.'. 

HANDLE,  sb.     Irel.  Yks.     Also  in  form  hannle  Y'ks. 

1.  In  phr.  to  make  a  handle  of  any  one,  to  take  advantage 
of  any  one  ;  to  make  a  cat's-paw  of     n.Y'ks.  (I.W.) 

2.  Comb,  (i)  Handle-crocks,  the  curved  handles  of 
a  plough  ;  (2)  -tub,  a  tub  with  a  wooden  handle. 

(i)  Ir.  The  plough  lay  .  . .  Wid  its  handle  ciooks  lookin'  to  feel  in 
the  air  for  the  grip  that  'ud  guide,  Barlow  Ghost  bertfl  (190I;  .(6. 
2)  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

HANDPLUSH,  see  Amplush. 

HANDY,  sb.  and  adv.  Lan.  Pem.  1.  sb.  In  camp. 
Handy-pandy,  a  children's  game  of  guessing  which  hand 
contains  a  certain  thing.  s.Lan.'  2.  adv.  In  phr. 
handy  by,  close  at  hand. 

Ptm.  Well,  if  'a  wasn't  there,  'a  was  handy  by  (J.S.O.T.\ 

HANG,  V.  and  sb.  1.  -.'.  In  comb,  (i)  Hang-a-band, 
a  bad  character.  n.Yks.  (I.W.);  (2)  -lock,  a  padlock. 
n.Yks.  (I.W.),  s.Lan.'  2.  Phr.  to  hang  together,  to  agree, 
get  on  well  together.     Oxf  (A. P.)        3.  sb.   See  below. 

Som.  A  kindof  circular  hedge  made  of  stakes  forced  into  the  sea- 
shore and  standing  about  6  ft.  above  it  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
salmon  and  other  fish,  Jennings  Obs.  Dial.  iv.Eiig.  (1825)  (s.  v. 
Stake  hang). 

HANGERLY,  rti/z'.  n.Yks.  Unwillingly.  (I.W.)  Cf. 
hangedly. 

HANGING, />/-/.  adj.  Cai.  Bdf  In  comb,  (i)  Hanging 
level,  a  regular  slope  ;  (2)  -side,  the  side  of  a  door  to 
which  the  hinges  are  ordinarily  attached. 

(i)  Bdf.  BATCHrLOR  Anal.  Eng.  Lang.  1,1809)  137.  '2^  Cai.' 
In  the  old  cottages  the  doors  had  no  hinges,  but  at  the  'hanging- 
side  '  had  a  bit  of  hard  wood  affixed,  which  '  played'  in  hollows  cut 
in  the  stone  sill  and  lintel. 

HANK,  sb.  Pem.  Dealings  with,  connexion,  in  phr. 
to  have  no  hank  with  anv  one.    (J.S.O.T.)    See  Hank,  .sO.'  5. 

tHANNA-PAGE.  sb.     Nrf     ?  A  '  fix,'  quandary. 

'  Give  us  hold  of  the  string.'  ■  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? '  'I  gave 
it  to  you,  didn't  I  ! '  '  No.'  '  Well,  that's  a  hanna-page,  thai  is,' 
Emerson  Son  of  Fens  (1892)  250. 

:HANNIE,56.  Wm.&Cum.'  Misprint  for  hanniel  (q.v.). 

tHAN-SFAN,  adv.  Obs.  Nhb.  ?  With  alacrity,  very 
heartily. 

Nhb.'  Clam  up  the  shrouds  and  wrought  ban  span,  Stuart/oi-o- 
Ser.  Disc.  ( 1686'  70. 

HANSY-JANZIES,  sb.  pi.  Hmp.'  In  phr.  to  have 
the  hansy-jansies,  to  be  in  low  spirits  or  sulky,  (s.v.  Peezy- 
weezies. ) 
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HAP,  sb.  Sh.I.  Yks.  In  comb,  (i)  Hap-border,  the 
border  of  a  shawl  or  wrap  ;  see  Hap,  sb.^  10  ;  (2)  -up, 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 

(i)  Sh.I.  Shu  cam  ta  da  fire  wi'  her  hap-border  an'  hir  waers, 
S/i.  News  (Feb.  23,  1901).     (2)  n.Yks.  ( I.W.) 

HAP,  f .  s.Lan.'  To  chance.  Hence  Hap  chance,  nrff. 
by  chance;  at  random. 

HAPPEN,  V.  Yks.  In  phr.  to  happen  badly,  to  have 
a  misfortune. 

n.Yks.  Thou  hez  happend  badly  ti  loss  thy  tools  (I.W  X 

HARD,  adj.  and  sb.     Sc.   Irel.  Wm.  Pem.  e.An.  Ken. 

1.  adj.  In  comb,  (i)  Hard-bellied  herring,  a  female 
herring  ;  (2)  —  fruit,  apples  and  pears  ;  (3)  -nickle  down, 
a  game  of  marbles  ;  (4)  —  path,  a  permanent  pathway. 

(i)Wm.(B.K.)  (2)Ken.'(s.v.Stonefruit).  (3")  Abd.  We  all  played 
..  .  with  the  'bools'  at  the  '  winning  ring,'  '  kypie,'  and  'hard 
nickle  doon,'  W.  Watson  Auld  Lang  Syne  (1903!  31.  (4)  e.An.' 
(s.  V.  Soft  path). 

2.  sb.  In  phr.  in  the  hard,  hard-worked. 

s.Pem.  'Tis  churning  and  hay-making,  we're  in  the  hard  to  day 
(M.S.C.\ 

3.  Tobacco  in  a  cake.     Also  used  atlrib. 

Ker.  Packages  of  shag  tobacco,  lumps  of  sweetened  '  hard," 
Bahtram  IV.  Bey  (1898)  102  ;  A  lump  of  hard  tobacco,  ib.  105. 

HARD  UP,  phr.  s.Sc.  Unwell,  in  a  bad  state  of 
health.     (J.F.) 

HARE,  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  1.  In  comp.  Hare-scar,  a  hare- 
lip. n.Yks.  (I.W.)  2.  Phr.  ihe  hare  and  the  hare-gate, 
everything  connected  with  the  matter.     s.Lan.'  20. 

HARK,  V.  m.Yks.'  In  phr.  ( 1)  Hark,  buds  !  (2)  —  yott, 
buds!  a  call  to  attract  attention  to  what  is  being  said  or 
done.     Inlrod.  59. 

HARK,  V.  Wm.  With  on  :  to  recapitulate  a  story 
time  after  time.     Cf  harp,  v.^  5. 

He  was  harken  on  abcot  what  a  good  dog  their  auld  bawty  was 
cfler  he'd  bin  deed  ten  year  (^B.K.). 

HARKY,  sb.    Sc.    A  name  given  to  a  pig  or  sow. 

Elg,  Harkj'  dang  me  to  the  wa'  :  It's  nae  the  sow  that  ye  should 
blame,  Gofdon  Pocvis  ( 1828)    237. 

HARLING,  see  Whirling. 

HARRIED, ///.rtfl'y.  Wor.  Cor.  1.  Hindered.  Won 
(W.K.W.C.-C.)        2.  Anxious.    Cor.^     See  Harry,  i;.^  3. 

HARROW,  s6.  Irel.  \n\)\\T.  under  Ihe  harrow,  sa.\d  oi 
anyone  undergoing  a  severe  illness.  Uls.A^.  Whig  (May 
8,  1901). 

HARROW-FAIR,  sb.  >  Obs.  Sc.  An  annual  fair 
held  in  Edinburgh. 

That  they  shall  appoint— Harrow-Fair  and  Trinity-Fair,  with 
the  haill  small  customs.  Blue  Blanket,  134  (Jam.,  s.v.  Sheriff  gloves). 

HARVEST,  sb.  Yks.  Brks.  Suf.  Ken.  1.  In  comb. 
(i)  Harvest-bird,  any  person  or  animal  born  at  the  time 
of  harvest ;  (2)  -bunch,  a  swelling  or  lump,  esp.  prevalent 
during  the  harvest  or  during  hot  weather ;  see  Bunch, 
s6.'  5  ;  (3)  -cake,  a  cake  made  especially  for  harvest-time  ; 
see  below;  (4)  -day,  a  day  suitable  for  the  harvest ;  (5) 
•hook,  see  below. 

(i)  e.Suf.  (F.H.)  (2)  Ken.  Oh,  have  you  been  bitten,  mum? 
It  looks  to  me  more  like  a  har\'est-bunch  (D.W.L.).  (3)  Suf. 
Han'est  cake,  that  excellent  dough  cake,  well  sugared,  spiced,  and 
sprinkled  with  currants,  made  in  the  shape  of  small  loaves,  and 
never  seen  except  during  the  season,  Betham-Edwards  Lord  of 
Harvest  {i8gg)  ■].  (4  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (51  Brks.  A  han,-est-hook, 
or  more  properly  harvester,  is  an  iron  rod  about  two  feet  high  ; 
one  end  is  sharp-pointed  to  stick  in  the  ground,  while  the  tip  is 
cur\ed  with  a  hook  on  which  the  kettle  hangs  above  the  fire.  Our 
people  use  them  when  at  work  in  the  harvest-fields  (E.G.H.); 
Hayden  Thalclied  Cott.  (1902)  57. 
2.  Phr.  old  harvest,  special  home-brewed  ale  drunk  at 
harvest-time. 

Suf.  The  doling  out  of  the  strong,  sweet,  sparkling  old  home- 
brewed now  began.  .  .  When  the  can  of  '  old  harvest '  was  caught 
sight  of  the  men  knew  what  the  farmer  expected,  Betham- 
Edwards  lb.  7. 

HARVESTER,  si.  Yks.  Brks.  1.  A  harvest  labourer. 
n.Yks.  (I.W.)  2.  A  reaping-machine.  Brks.  (E.G.H.) 
3.  A  '  harvest-hook  '  fq.v.,  s.v.  Harvest),    ib. 

HAS  BIN,  sb.     s.I.ari.'     A  thing  of  the  past,  anything 


formerly  serviceable  but  now  worn  out.  See  Have,  v. 
Ill  3. 

H ASHY-HOLEY,  56.     Fif.    A  boys' game. 

That  first  vision  of  him,  caught  in  the  staying  of  an  uplifted 
hand  in  '  hashy-holey,'  Meldrum  Grey  Mantle  (1896)  190. 

HASK,  adj.  n.Yks.  Of  a  cough  :  drj',  husky,  hoarse. 
(I.W.)     See  Hask,  adj.^  4. 

HASLET,  sb.  Yks.  War.  Also  written  hacelet  War.» ; 
haselet  n.Yks.  1.  In  comp.  Hacelet-pie,  a  dish  composed 
of  the  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  a  pig,  baked  in  a  pie. 
War.^        2.  Fig.  Spirit,  pluck. 

n.Yks.  It's  clean  above  mah  plaace  To  talk  like  this  to  you. 
Waw'd  ha'  thowt  Ah'd  got  the  haselet  for  it?  Muney  Ann 
l\Iorgan^s  Love  (1896)  9. 

HASSOCK,  56.    Irel.  Hmp.    Also  in  form  hassog  Don. 

1.  A  tuft  of  coarse  grass,  ^i';?.  growing  in  boggy  places. 
Don.  He  stood  her  upon  a  hassog  and  hunkered  low  himself, 

Macmanus  O'/jiWs  (1903)  215. 

2.  Anything  growing  in  a  thick,  matted  state;  a  tangled 
mass. 

Hmp.  'It  is  all  of  a  hassock,' used  of  a  piece  of  ground,  in  a  garden 
full  of  nettles  and  lilies.     Thread  gets  into  a  hassock  (H.  R.  "l. 

HAT,  sb.  n.Yks.  In  phr.  to  get  in  to  the  hat,  to  fall 
into  disgrace  ;  to  be  disliked.    (I.W.) 

HATCH,  V.  Chs.  To  attach,  hook  on  to.  (C.J.B.) 
Cf.  hatch,  7'.* 

HATE,  sb.     I. Ma.     A  race.    See  Heat,  sb.  5. 

'  Let's  give  him  a  hate ! '  sajs  Billj-  Crow,  that  was  at  the  helm, 
Brown  Yams  (1881)  186,  ed.  1889. 

JHATEN,  adj.     ?  Obs.     Wm.     Meaning  unknown. 

s.Wm.  It's  a  sign  o'  bad  weather  when  them  haten  things  [por- 
poises] cum  up  Sand,  Hutton  Dial.  Storlh  Arnside  (1760)  1.  58. 

HAUL,  V.  War.  Wor.  To  draw  a  vehicle;  to  drag, 
pull. 

War.3  We  must  get  some  one  to  haul  this  stuff.  Haul  the 
wagon  out  of  the  rickyard.     Wor.  (E.S.) 

HAULIER,  5A.   Glo.   A  small  feathery  cloud.    (E.W.P.) 

JHAUM,  sb.     Wil.     Meaning  unknown. 

In  the  flammules  of  the  scarlet- berried  haum,  Kennard  Diogena' 
Sanda/s  (18931  ix. 

HAUNCH,  V.  Lan.  War.  Also  in  form  heawnge  Lan. 
To  lounge  about;  to  go  about  in  a  lurching,  insolent 
manner.     Also  with  about. 

s.Lan.  Bamford  Dial.  ^854)  ;  s.Lan.'  War.^  He  haunches  along 
like  a  tramp. 

HAUNT,  5^.  Sc.Yks.  Also  in  form  hant  Yks.  1.  In 
phr.  to  gel  a  haunt  of,  to  go  among. 

n.Yks.  T'hens  is  gelten  a  hant  o*  t'wheeat  ^I.W.). 
2.  A  notion,  queer  fancy  ;  a  whim. 

Wgt.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  house  he  took  a  haunt  to  tell 
all  about  it,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  {ed.  1878  162  ;  In  spite  of  this  queer 
haunt  he  was  well  liked  and  a  good  deal  respected,  for  everybody 
knew  he  could  na  help  it,  ib.  163. 

HAUST,  see  Oast,  sA.^ 

HAUT,  sb.    Cum.*    A  mist,  mirage. 

The  mist  is  still  called  haul,  Scott  Brgone  Cum.  (1893)  139. 

JHAUTECKING,  adj.  Dev.  Misprint  for hantec king, 
from  Antic  (q.v.). 

She  began  to  pour  forth  .  .  .  insinuations  relative  to  a  certain 
'  Trapseing,  hautecking,  kerping,  pigsnie,'  M.\dox-Brown  Duale 
Bliitli  (1876   bk.  I.  v. 

HAUVE, /«/.  Dur.  Yks.  In  form  half  Dur.'  In  comb. 
Hauve  back,  a  call  to  a  horse  to  turn  to  the  left.  Dur.', 
n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

HAVE,  V.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Not.  Pem.  Suf.  In  phr.  (i)  to 
have  a  care,  to  take  care  ;  (2)  —  as  lief,  to  have  as  soon,  as 
willinglj';  (3)  —  as  liefer,  to  have  rather,  sooner;  (4)  —  done, 
to  cease,  stop ;  (5)  —  it,  to  discuss,  talk  over  ;  (6)  —  ojff', 
to  have  knowledge  of,  be  acquainted  with;  (7)  —  on  for 
the  mug,  to  make  a  fool  of;  (8)  —  over,  to  talk  over,  esp. 
to  discuss  the  character  of;  (9)  —  the  trade  back  ivith  one, 
to  master  one's  trade. 

(i)  Suf.  (M.B.-E.)  (2,  3,  4)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (5)  s.Pem.  A  group 
of  men  may  often  be  seen  in  the  smithy  '  having  it '  at  folk-lore,  &c. 
(W.M.M.)  (6)  n.Yks.  Hehezagood  deal  oflf^LW.).  (7)  w.Yks. 
'Hevvin'  him  on  for  t'niug'  is  going  a  step  further  than  'having 
him   on"  and   making  a  downright  fool   of  him   (J.H.W.).     (8j 
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n.Yks.  (I.W.)  ».Not.  They'll  have  uz  over  after  we're  gone 
(J.P. K.).  (9^  Don.  This  was  Jack  come  home  again  afther  sarvin' 
his  'prenticeship,  and  he  had  the  thrade  back  with  him,  Mac- 
MANUS  CItiiit.  Corners  (1899)  213. 

HAVER,  sb.  Sc.  Legal  term  :  a  person  who  has  in 
his  possession  knowledge  or  writings  concerning  a  case 
in  court.    (G.W.) 

:HAVER,  v.  Bwk.  To  toast  before  the  fire.  Cf. 
harden,  v.  3. 

Haurned  or  liavercd,  Henderson  Pop.  Rhymes  (1856)  66. 

HAWK,  V.  War.  Won  Also  in  forms  howk,  ork 
War.^        1.  To  clear  the  throat  violently. 

War.3  A  child  with  whooping-cough,  or  when  vomiting,  will  be 
told  to  '  howk  it  up,'  or  to  '  ork  it  up.' 
2.  To  remove  with  violence. 

War.*  A  workman  with  a  fork,  or  spade,  or  lever,  having 
inserted  the  tool  under  the  object,  will  be  told  by  his  foreman, '  Now 
then,  howk  it  out.'  Wor.  '  I  didn't  have  gas — he  hawked  it  out.' 
Speaking  of  visit  to  dentist  and  removal  of  a  tooth  (E.S.). 

tHAWK-TREE,  sb.  Wm.  Also  in  form  awk-  Wm.' 
An  oak-tree. 

Well !  but  which  do  j'ou  mean  ?  Is  it  an  oak,  a  bird  ['  birk],  or 
a  hawk  tree,  Quarterly  Rev.  (1867)  CXXII.  378;  Wm." 

HAWM-BARK,  see  Hamburgh. 

HAWSE,  v.i    Cum. 

'  He  wur  hawsin  to  shoot  sumraat,'  said  of  a  statue,  Sullivan 
Cum.  and  IVm.  (1857)  88  ;  Cum.* 

HAY,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Nhp.  Nrf.  Suf.  Som.  Dev.  In  comp. 
(i)  Hay-chat,  the  wheatear,  Saxicola  oenaitthe,  see  Chat, 
sb.*  ■,  (2)  -dash,  the  turning  and  tossing  of  hay  in  order  to 
drj'it ;  (3) -Jack,  the  w\\\teihTaa.l, Sylvia  dnerea\  (4) -maker, 
a  term  of  contempt  applied  to  sailors,  a'  land-lubber' ;  (5) 
■mote,  a  single  stalk  of  hay  free  from  joints  ;  (6)  -stacks, 
in  phr.  more  mistakes  than  hay-slacks,  a  prov.  expression 
implying  that  mistakes  are  very  common  ;  (7)  -tea,  an 
infusion  of  boiling  water  and  hay,  good  for  calves. 

(i)  Nhp.'  (s.v.  Chat).  (2)  Arg.  You  forget  I  was  but  a  bairn 
when  we  romped  in  the  hay-dash,  MuNRoy.  Sfilemiid  (1898  32. 
(3)  Nrf.  (B.H.)  Nrf.,  Suf.  SWAINSON  aVrfi  (1885)  23.  (4)  Dev. 
HoRWAV  Parson  Peter  {igoo)  46.  (5")  Som.  (W.F.R.)  (6)w.Yks. 
Zeeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (June  15,  1889)  8.     (7)  n.Yks.  (,I.W.) 

tHAY,  V.    Dev.'     Meaning  unknown. 

Why  dostn't  zee  them  flies — how  they  hays,  38 

HAZY-DAZY,  adj.    Dev.    Careless,  haphazard. 

e.Dev.  Reading  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  a  slap-dash,  hazy-dazy 
fashion,  skipping  all  the  sound  reading,  ]ANEEverMo/nin{igoi)i8g. 

HE,  proit.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Pern.  Hmp.  1.  In  phr. 
neither  ^he-said'  nor  ' she-said,'  but  God's  truth.  s.Lan.'  18. 
2.  Comp.  He-company,  a  party  or  meeting  composed 
entirely  of  males.    n.Yks.  (I.W.)        3.  It.     Hmp.  (H.R.) 

4.  Used  of  a  cow,  regardless  of  sex.    s.Pem.  (M.S.G.) 

5.  See  below. 

Chs.'  Not  unfrequently  a  superior  will  address  an  inferior  in 

the  third  person,  '  Now  he  mun  tak  this  letter  to  Mester an' 

he  mun  wait  for  an  answer'  (s.v.  Thou). 

HEAD,  sb.  and  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakel.  Yks.  Wor. 
Oxf.  Brks.  Suf.  Dor.  Cor.  Also  in  forms  heed  Lakcl." ; 
heid  Sc. ;  yud  s.Wor.  1.  sb.  In  co;«A.  (i)  Head-butter, 
butter  made  from  the  first  or  best  cream ;  (2)  -room,  of 
ceilings,  &c. :  sufficient  height  over  head  ;  (3)  -shave,  the 
sheaf  last  placed  on  the  top  of  a  stack  ;  fig.  the  crowning 
point,  finishing  touch  ;  (4)  -tree,  a  lintel,  a  piece  of  wood 
set  across  the  head  of  an  upright  prop  to  support  the  roof 
in  a  pit;  (5)  -ways  board,  an  excavation  driven  in  the 
direction  ot  the  cleat,  in  mining ;  see  below. 

(i)  Oxf.'  (s.v.  Under-butter).  (a)  n.Yks.  (I.W.I  (3)Sc.  What 
put  the  heidshave  on  his  bewilderment  was  that  he  hadna  a 
stitch  o'  claes  on  his  body  guid  nor  bad,  Buchanan  Poems  (igoi) 
181.  (4)  Com.  The  headtree  broke  first ;  it  was  eight  inches 
through,  W.  Cum.  Times  (Sept.  ar,  1901)  2  ;  (E.W.  P.)  (5)  Nhb., 
Dor.  When  the  coal  is  very  flaky  and  works  tender,  it  is  advan- 
tageous, the  coals  being  produced  in  better  condition,  to  drive 
the  'boards'  (q.v.)  in  the  direction  of  the  cleat,  when  they  are 
called  'headway  boards,'  Greenwell  Coal  Tr.  Gl.  («d.  1888)  s.v. 
Board  (wide). 
2.  Phr.  (i)  at  the  head  of,  at  the  finish  or  end  of;  in 
celebration  of;   (2)  to  take  or  ask  for  a  farm,  &^c.  over 


a  man's  head,  to  secretly  offer  a  higher  price  and  so 
dispossess  the  tenant,  when  he  has  not  had  notice  to  quit. 
(i)  Lakel.*  A  merry  do  amang  a  lot  o'  old  women  at  t'hccd  o' 
some  gurt  event  (s.v.  Hake).  n.YkB.  They  had  some  drink  at  t'head 
on'td.W.).     (a)  n.Yks.  (lA.) 

3.  The  mouth  ;  the  stomach. 

s.Wor.  Uza'nt  'ad  nothin' inside  uryudsa' dahy,OuTis  Kijf.  ^/oh. 

4.  The  stone  over  a  doorway.  Dor.  (E. CM.)  5.  pi. 
The  head-ropes  of  a  mackerel  seine-net. 

Cor.  Each  is  occupied  in  '  keeping  up  the  heads,'  i.  e.  holding  up 
the  head-ropes  where,  from  the  pull  of  the  tide  or  the  pressure  of 
the  fish,  there  is  a  danger  of  them  going  under  water.  Good  IVds. 
(1896)  17. 

6.  Lead-mining  term:  that  part  of  a  'buddle'  nearest 
the  centre  and  containing  the  best  or  heaviest  lead.    Cor.' 

7.  adj.  Chief,  principal ;  best,  superior,  freq.  in  compar. 
and  super  I. 

Brks.  The  best  man  at  anything  is  the  '  headest  man,'  and  the 
best  tradesman  of  a  kind  in  a  town  is  the  'headest'  grocer,  &c. 
(M.J.B.)     Suf.  I'll  ask  a  header  one  than  you  (S.J.). 

HEADOCKS,  sb.  pi.  ne.Sc.  A  children's  game  of 
chance,  at  which  the  stakes  were  pins.  Also  called  Pin- 
tacks.     Gregor  Flk-Lore  (1881)  163. 

iHEADSET,  si.  Sc.  .' A  Highland  reel  or  dance  of 
some  kind. 

Abd.  It  was  no  unusual  sight  on  such  occasions  [balls  and  wed- 
dings] to  witness  the  Captain  and  Sandy  trying  each  other's  mettle 
at  an  old  Highland  'headset,'  Decside  Tales  (1872)  185. 

:HEAL.HA'DIN,5A.  Sc.  Salvation.  Lit. 'heal-holding.' 
Also  in  form  heal-niaking. 

Hcal-ha'din  "s  wi'  the  Lord,  Waddell  Psalms  (1871)  iii.  8; 
The  horn  o'  my  heal-makin',  ib.  xviii.  2. 

tHEARF,  s6.   Som.   A  dial,  form  of 'health.'     (W.F.R.) 

HEARLED,  ;>/>.  I.W.  With;//:  perplexed, confused. 
See  Harl,  v.  2. 

I  be  mis'ble  hearled  up  wi'  lies  vokes  tells,  Gray  Ribstone 
Pippins  (1898)  141. 

HEART,  5*.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Cor.  1.  In  comp.  (i) 
Heart-sobbed,  sad,  mournful ;  (2)  -sore,  a  trial,  sorrow, 
grief;  (3)  -struck,  deeply  in  love. 

(i)  Lnk.  'Tis  the  heart-sabbed  coronach  Owre  some  departed 
chieftain's  bier,  Young  Lochlomoiid  {\i-12)  78.  (2)  Per.  In  more 
ways  than  one  they  had  made  themselves  a  heartsore  to  decent, 
kirk-going  fohk,  MacGregor  Souters  Lamp  (tgos)  107.  (3) Cor. 
Like's  not,  Joe  weern't  any  more  heart  struck  than  Joan,  Phill- 
POTTS  Propliels  (1897)  198. 

2.  Phr.  to  come  to  the  heart  of  the  nut,  fig.  to  come  to  the 
point. 

Kcb.  Ah,  but  I'm  coming  to  the  heart  o'  the  nit  now,  MuiR 
Muna'aig  (1900)  45. 

3.  The  matured  wood  of  a  tree.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  4.  Con- 
dition of  soil ;  state  of  fertility.     s.Lan.' 

HEARTFUL,  adj.  Lin.  Sorrowful,  full  of  mental 
trouble.     (E.P.) 

HEARTH-OVEN,  sb.  Cum.  Also  in  form  hearth- 
yubben.  A  brick  oven  built  in  the  same  opening  as  the 
fireplace. 

Ivvery  house  hed  its  hearth  oven  in  them  daays,  Rawnsley 
Notebook,  147  ;  (E.W.P.) 

HEARTY,  adv.    s.Lan.'    Used  as  an  intensitive,  very. 

Hoo's  hearty  bad-temper't. 

HEAT,  sb.  and  v.  Yks.  War.  Dor.  Dev.  Also  in  form 
het  Dor.        \.sb.  Inco;)//.  Heat-measure,  a  thermometer. 

Dev.  The  heat-measure  in  his  pew  shawed  little  above  freezin', 
Phillpotts  Striking  Hours  (1901)  60. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  be  in  heat,  of  a  bitch  :  to  desire  the  dog; 
(2)  ivet  or  het,  wet  or  dry  ;  see  below. 

(i)  War. 3  (a)  Dor.  8s.  orgs. — 'wet  or  het' — appears  to  be  a 
very  common  rate  of  pay.  Good  Wds.  (1870)  99. 

3.  V.  Phr.  to  heat  the  awl  and  burn  the  thread,  to  sew  shoes 
badly.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

HEATER,  sb.  Cum.*  In  comp.  (i)  Heater-bit,  a  tri- 
angular piece  of  ground  at  the  junction  of  three  roads ; 
(2)  -point,  the  sharp  point  or  coulter  of  a  plough. 

HEATHEN,  sb.  Shr.  Dev.  A  very  young  calf, 
slaughtered.  Also  in  comp.  Heathen-veal.  See  also 
Slink-veal,  s.  v.  Slink,  v.^ 
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Shr.'  Wust  'ee  mane  by 'aithen  [heathen]  vale,  Dick?  W'y 
that  cauve  never  'eard  the  church-bells,  I'll  swar  (s.v.  Staggering- 
Bob).     Dev.  Leigh  Gl.  (1877)  (s.v.  Staggering-Bob). 

HEATHER-BLEATER,  s6.  Nrf.  The  snipe,  Ga//mrt^o 
caeleslis.    Cozens-  H ard v  Broad  Nrf.  ( 1893 1  50. 

:HEAUVELESS,rtrf/'.  Sc.  F;'^.  Colourless,  meaningless, 
insincere.     Cf.  haveless,  hyauve. 

Elg.  Nae  heauveless,  thread-bare,  fashion'd  cant  Oppresses  or 
deceives,  Couper  Poetry  (1804)  I.  116. 

HEAVE,  V.  Lan.  Cor.  1.  To  retch,  vomit.  s.Lan.' 
2.  Phr.  (i)  to  heave  of,  said  of  the  stalk  of  a  melon  when 
ripe.     Cor.^  ;  (2)  —out,  to  dig  up.     ib. 

HEAVE-JAR,  s6.     Sur.     i.q.  Eve-jar,  s.v.  Eve,  s6.' 

The  poor  harmless  goatsucker,  the  heave-jar  or  fern  owl.  Son 
OF  Marshes  Oh  Stir.  Hills  (1891)  65. 

HEAVIERS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  .'  Cattle  taken  in  to  be  kept 
during  winter. 

Arg.  Light-coloured  yeld  hinds  and  hornless  'heaviers'  (or 
winterers)  the  size  of  oxen,  MuNRO  /.  Splendid  (1898)  98. 

HEAVING, />/-/>.  Pern.  Of  an  animal :  dying,  breathing 
its  last.         I  think  'a's  upan  heavin'  [all  but  dead]  (J.S.O.T.). 

HEAVY,  adj.  Yks.  Pem.  In  phr.  (i)  a  heavy  hand,  (2.) 
—  handful,  a  heavy  burden  or  trial ;  a  hard  task  or  time  ; 
(3)  heavy  of  one's  head,  dizzy,  muddled  in  the  head ;  (4)  to 
be  heavy  on,  of  a  physician  :  to  give  strong  drugs. 

(i)  s.Petn.  Her  mother  and  husband  sick  and  all  them  cows  to 
milk  ;  she've  a  got  a  heavy  hand  (M.S.C.V     (2,  3,  4)  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

HEBBER.  sb.     .'  Obs.    Sc.     ?  A  lover. 

Edb.  Her  fause  lief  hebber  owre  the  ling  Did  wale  his  nichtly 
waj-,  Learmont  Poems  (1791)  13- 

HECK,  I'.'  Pem.  In  comb.  Heck-step-and-lep,  hop, 
skip,  and  jump.    (J.S.O.T.)    See  Hick,  v.'^ 

HECK,  I'.*    Nhb.    To  feed.     Cf.  hack,  si.^  2. 

Vou'll  have  'becked'  (,he  meant  fed)  already— and  you'll  come 
to  dinner  on  Christmas,  Graham  Red  Scaur  {i8g6)  87. 

HECKETTING,  ppl.  adj.  Hmp.  (H.R.)  Of  a  cough  : 
dry,  hard,  'hacking.'     See  Hacket,  v} 

HECKLE,  si.'  Glo.  The  finial  or  ornamental  termina- 
tion of  a  thatched  rool.    (H.S.H.) 

HECKLE,  V.     Cum.     To  scold.     (E.W.P.) 

HECKLEBIRNIE,  sb.    Sc.     See  below. 

I  have  heard  it  said  (c.  1886)  that  Hecklebirnie  was  '  aucht  mile 
fae  Hell,  on  the  thoum-hand  side  o'  the  road'  (W.A.C.). 

HECKLES,  sb.  pi.  Hrf.  Nettles.  (L.W.R.)  Cf. 
heckle,  sby 

HECKTY,  sb.     Pem.     An  old  hag.     (J.S.O.T.) 

HECKY-OWLA,  sb.  Cor.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   ?  A  tail,  lean,  lank  person.    Cf.  heckabirnie. 

You'm  a  hecky-owla,  an  ef  you  ate  up  the  Mount  you'd  get  no 
fatter,  Harris  Wheal  Veor  (1901")  62. 

HEDGE,  sb.  and  v.  Irel.  Yks.  War.  Hrt.  1.  sb.  In 
comb,  (i)  Hedge-back,  the  bank  on  which  a  hedge  grows  ; 

(2)  -greens,  a  headland  of  grass  around  a  ploughed  field  ; 

(3)  -grey,  the  common  grey  linnet,  Linota  cannabina  ;  (4) 
•magpie,  the  common  magpie,  Pica  ritstica  ;  (5)  -root,  the 
bottom  of  a  hedge. 

(i)  n.Yks.  (I."W.)  (2)  Hrt.  Hunter  Georg.  Ess.  (1803)  IV. 
198.  (3)  N.I.i  (s.v.  Thorn  Grey).  (4^  'War.^  A  magpie  that 
builds  its  nest  in  tall  thick  hedges,  and  not,  as  is  usual,  in  trees. 
It  was  a  popular  belief  among  War.  boys  that  the  hedge  magpie 
was  a  young  bird,  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  bo3'S,  and  that 
after  losing  its  eggs  in  its  first  year  of  nesting  it  afterwards  built 
in  trees.  (5)  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
2.  V.  To  hang  clothes,  &c.  on  a  hedge  to  dry. 

Uls.  It's  only  the  lass  hedgin"  claes,  M'Ilroy  Druid's  Island 
(1902)  46. 

HEEATLING,  see  Yetlin. 

HEED,  V.     War.s 

HEEKED,  ppl.  adj.    Fern.     Hooked.    (J.S.O.T.) 

HEEL,  sb.  and  v.'  Sc.  Irel.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  'War.e.An. 
Cor.  I.  sb.  In  fo/;;/>.  (i)  Heeldog,  see  below;  (2)-end, 
the  lip  of  anything  ;  (3) -iron,  a  shoe  heel-piece  ;  (4) -pins, 
two  pieces  of  wood  driven  into  the  ground,  forming 
a  frame  for  the  treddies  of  a  loom  ;  (5)  -ring,  see  (3)  ;  (6) 
•shod,  a  piece  of  iron  used  to  fence  a  labourer's  shoe ; 
(7)  -speck,  the  heel  of  a  shoe. 

(i)  Lakel.  Sam .  .  .was  hccl-dog,  i.e.  held  in  reserve  to  assist  in 


clearing  the  wider  ghylls  of  sheep.  Palmer  Lake  Rambles  (1902) 
187.  (2)  Don.  There's  a  sucky  pig  with  a  bit  off  of  the  heel-en'  of 
his  tail,  '  Mac  '  Road  to  Donegal  (3rd  ed.)  244.  (3)  n.Yks.  ( I.W.) 
(4)  Lnk.  The  heel-pins  rotten.  The  lay  hung  gleed,  M'^Indoe  Poems 
(1805)  10.  (5)  Frf.  John  Morris  had  a  heel-ring  that  needed 
fixine.  Mackenzie  A'o>t/;f/-»  Pme  (1897)  48.  (6)  Cai.'  (7)  e.An.i 
(s.v.  Speck). 

2.  Phr.  {i)  heel  and  loe  work,  step-dancing;  {2)  the  heel  of 
the  evening,  the  after-part  of  the  evening;  (3) — of  the  hunt, 
fig.  behind  ;  (4)  to  heel,  at  bottom,  '  to  the  core.' 

(i)  s.Lan.'  (2)  Uls.  A'.  Whig  ^May  8.  1901).  (3)  Bwk.  To 
succeed  ye  maun  try  to  keep  pace  wi'  the  times,  For  if  ithers 
push  past  ye  an'  get  to  the  front  You'll  fin'  yoursel'  left  at  the  heel 
o'  the  hunt,  Calder  Poems  (1897)  260.  (4)  Cor.  He's  Cornish  to 
heel,  and  likes  his  freedom,  Harris  Wheal  Veor  (igoi)  21. 

3.  The  broad  end  of  a  saw.  War.^  4.  The  old  wood 
of  a  plant,  some  of  which  is  taken  when  shoots  are  cut 
for  planting.  Cum.  (M.P.)  5.  v.  With  ;r/i:  to  tilt  a  cart 
up  on  its  end.     Uls.  N.  IVhig  (May  8,  1901). 

HEEL,  w.^    War.3     Of  potatoes,  &c.:  to  yield. 

tHEELING,  sb.     Dev.     Meaning  unknown. 

Vang  this  by  the  coord  out  o'  heelin",  wi'out  litchin'  of 'un  with 
thy  vingers,  Blackmore  Kit  (1890)  ix. 

:HEEL-SEAT,  sb.  ?  Obs.  Sc.  ?  One  of  the  boards 
over  the  bottom  of  a  boat.     See  Seat,  sA.'  3. 

Slg.  No  wet  to  thole,  I  shut  each  hole.  And  wrought  my  heel- 
seat  under,  Galloway  Ljincaity  (1804I  81. 

HEELY,  s6.  Sc.  In  phr.  zt'/.Vi//;(;/;f<'/v,  a  state  of  offence 
or  consciousness  of  insult. 

Inv.  She  never  spoke  the  whole  evening,  with  the  heely  she 
was  in  (H.E.F.^. 

HEETIE-KNEETIE,  sb.  Sc.  With  a  neg. :  nothing, 
neither  one  thing  nor  another.  Cf.  eechie  nor  ochie.  See 
Haet,  sb.  3.        Abd.  I  never  said  heetie-kneetie  about  it  ^G.W.). 

JHEFF,  sb.  Dev.  Meaning  unknown.  .'  Opportunity, 
chance. 

Hee  Begin  ta  kainy  owt  an  zee,  Detarmind  vur  ta  bide  ez  heff, 
Ontil  no  skiddick  awn  wiz  leff,  N.  Hogg  Poet.  Lett.  (ed.  i856)  and 
S.  46. 

HEFT,  s6.'     Dev.        1.  Fig.  Strength,  stamina. 

e.Dev.  Though   she  did  not  enjoy  bad  health,  yet  she  was  far 
from  robust  and  of  little  heft,  Jane  Lordship  (1897)  133. 
2.  Impression,  idea. 

e.Dev.  This  description  should,  I  think,  be  clear  enough  to  let 
any  one  get  the  heft  of  his  looks,  ib.  3. 

:HEFTERT,  adv.  n.Cy.  After.  (Hall.)  [?  A  con- 
traction of '  hefter  it '  or  '  after  it.'] 

HEG-PEG,  sb.  Glo.  The  sloe  or  blackthorn,  Primus 
spinosa.     (H.S.H.) 

HEIGH,  ;';//.  Lan.  War.  Wor.  1.  An  e.\cIamation 
to  attract  attention ;  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction.  War.^, 
Wor.  (E.S.)  2.  Phr.  (ij  heigh  up.  War.^,  Wor.  (E.S.) ; 
(2)  —  lips,  a  call  to  move  out  of  the  way.  s.Lan.' ;  (3)  —  up 
there,  an  intensitive  of  'heigh  up,'  get  out  of  the  way  sharp ! 
s.Lan.',  War.^  Wor.  (E.S.) 

HEIGHEN,  V.  w.Yks.*  To  raise,  pull  higher,  (s.v. 
Shotten.)     Cf.  highen. 

JHEINT,  v.  Irel.  Preterite.  Saw,  observed,  caught 
sight  of.     Cf.  hent,  v.^         Ant.  He  heint  him  (S.A.B.). 

HEIR,  V.    s.Lan.' 

HELE,  V.     Oxf.  Brks.     See  below.     See  HeaL  v.'^ 

Used  by  agricultural  labourers  when  drilling  or  sowing  corn. 
'  It  heles  in  well '  or  '  it  heles  in  badly,'  according  to  whether  it 
gets  covered  in  well,  by  the  harrows  which  follow  the  drill,  or 
badly  (A.H.H.M.^. 

HELIEFU',  «(//'.   Sc.   Proud,  arrogant.   See  Heely,  rt<^'. 

Frf.  The  fowk  here  awa'  are  sae  heliefu",  they'll  hardly  look  at 
ye(W.A.C.). 

HELKITE,  sb.  Sc.  A  dishonest  or  'shady'  person. 
Cf.  helHcat. 

w.Sc.  These  windbags  or  helkites  of  the  indirect  methods  of 
business  life,  might,  or  might  not,  be  giants  e.isy  to  overcome, 
Henderson  Our  Jeames  (1898)  169. 

HELL,  sb.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Dev.  1.  In  comp. 
(1)  Hell-hard,  very  hard  or  difficult;  (2)  -hot,  as  hot  as  it 
can  be  ;  (3)  -kettle,  an  oath  ;  see  below. 

(i)  Dev.   Waitin',  same  as  this,  be  hell-hard  to  a  man    of  my 
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make,  Phillpotts  Sliikiiig  Hours  (1901)  277.  (a)  Lnk.  The 
broth  was  Hell-hut  in  those  days,  Walker  in  Biog.  Piesb.  (cil. 
1827)  I.  287.  13)  w.Yks.  'Hah  mitch  does  ta  think  Ah  gate  fer 
yond  dog?'  'Ah  dooant  know,  tell  us."  '  £,$■'  'Thah  gat  hell 
kettle  as  lahke  '  (B.K.). 

2.  Phr.  (1)  to  kitk  up  helfs  deliglil,  to  make  a  great  dis- 
turbance ;  (2)  to  play  hell  tiiid  Toiiiwy  n>ith,lo  set  utterly  at 
variance. 

(i)  Cum.  She  would  kick  up  hell's  delight  i'  th'  house,  Gilpin 

5»;^.'!.  (1866)  224.     (2)  Nhb.  She  played  fair  hellan'-Tommy  wi' 

Geordie  an'  Charlie,  Pease  Murk  o'  Ihe  Deil  (1894)  21. 

HELLION,  .•>*.    War.*    A  desperate,  audacious  person. 

HELLO,  sb.     se.Lin.     In  phr.  to  do  a  thing  like  hello,  to 

do  with  ridiculous  ease.    (J.T.B.)    Cf.  hoorro,  hurro. 

HELLYIK,  ii.    Sh.I.   A  smooth,  sloping  coast.    (J.S  ) 
Sec  Helyack. 

JHELM,  V.     Edb.     To  turn,  govern,  guide. 
These  organs  fine  which  nature  has  so  kindly  given  To  helm 
cur  reason,  I-iddle  Poems  (1821")  156. 

HELM-MOTE,  si.  Som.   A  single  stalk  of  hay  or  straw; 
a  length  of  stalk  free  from  joints.    (W.F.R.)    See  Haulm, 
sb.  4. 
HELTER,  see  Halter. 

HELVE,  sb.     Nhb.'     The  handle  of  a  hand-hammer. 
(s.v.  Shaft.) 

HEMP-TOW,  sZ).  Won  Som.  The  short  fibres  or  refuse 
of  hemp. 

Wor.  A',  if  Q.  I'lSgo)  7th  S.  x.  472.     w.Soni.'  (s.v.  Tow). 
HEN,  sb.    n.Yks.  (I.W.)    In  comp.  (i)  Hen-egg,  a  hen's 
egg  as  distinguished  from   a  duck's  ;    (2)   -meat,  small, 
imperfectly-formed  grain,  used  as  food  for  poultry. 

HEN,  V.    Sc.    To  go  back  from  an  engagement ;  to  eat 
one's  words.    Cf.  cock,  i'.'  11. 

Emb.    '  Ye're  henned.'    '  De'il   the  fear  0'   me.  .  .  I'll  tak'  the 
wager,'  Strang  Lass  of  Lodiox  (1809)  234.     Gall.  (A.W.) 
HEN-CHEE,  sb.     Ken.'  (s.v.  Chee).     A  roost. 
HENGMENTS,.';/^.//.  Yks.  Odds  and  ends,  bric-a-brac, 
esp.  things  hanging  on  the  wall. 

s.Yks.  1  talked  a  bit  t'maister  about  t'pictures  and  t'liltle 
hengments  'at  wor  here  an'  theer,  Fletcher  Bitihkrs  (1897)  224. 
HENNERS,  i-i./i/.  Sc.  A  boys' game.  See  below. 
The  boj's,  who  were  admittedly  playing  truant,  had  been  amus- 
ing themselves  by  playing  '  banners  '  on  the  swings,  and  the  ring 
was  jerked  off  the  hook  by  the  pursuer's  son  jumping  off  when  the 
swing  was  in  motion,  Sco/siiinii  (Dec.  23,  I904\ 

HENTINLAAGS, -si. />/.    Sh.I.     Locks  or  tufts  of  wool 
which  a  sheep  drops  in  summer. 

Dey  wirna  sae  muckle  '00'  lost,  or  sae  niony  hentinlaags  i'  da 
hill  when  da  sheep  wis  smear'd  wi'    tar  an'  oil,  5/(.  News  (Mar. 
31,  1900)  ;  (J.S.) 
tHEPPER,  sb.     ?  Wal.     A  young  salmon. 
From  one  to  two  years  old  before  it  .  .  .  has  gone  to  the  sea 
it  is  known  as  a  .  .  .  hopper.  Day  Fisl:es  (1885")  II.  69  (N.E.D.). 
[All  migratory  fish  of  the  genus  salmon,  whether  known  by  the 
names  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  salmon,  .  .  pink,  last 
spring,   hepper,  .  .  or   by  any  other  local    name,  Stat.  24  Sc  25 
Kir.  (1861)  c.  109.  §  4  ;  Satchell  (1879).] 
HERypron.  Irel.Wm.Lin.  Used  of  inanimate  objects:  it. 
Dwn.  Applied  to  a  clock  or  watch,  Kno.v  Hist.  Divn.  (1875). 
Wni.  Boa  I  bucklet  bo   [ball]  agaane  an  swings  her  off  but  t'pin 
rtiddut  tummle,  Ulverslon  Neics  (May  24,  1902)  6;  Very  commonly 
used(B.K.).     n. Lin.' (s.v.  She). 

tHERBRY,  sb.     Obs.    Sc.     ?  A  stream. 
Inv.   About  it  round  are  twenty  four  herbrys,  all  of  which  pay 
this  loch  the  tribute  of  their  water,  Spottiswoode  Misc.  (1844) 
II.  350- 
HERN,  pron.    ne.Ken.  (H.M.) 

iHERONlOUS,  adj.    Sc.    .>  Wild,  careless,  reckless ; 
audacious. 

Ayr.  He  was  aye  a  wil'  heronious  talkin'  dyvour.  Service  Di: 
Diigiiiit  (cd.  1887I  227. 

HERRING,  sb.     n.Yks.     In  phr.  as  dead  as  a  hemiig, 
quite  dead.     (I.W.) 

HERSTON,  sb.     Dor.     In  coiidi.  Herston  mice,  a  nick- 
name given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Herston.     (K.C.M.) 

:HERTA,  adj.    Sh.I.     Female.    (Misread    for   hesta 
(ci.v.).]    {Coll.  L.L.B.) 


HERTMO,  .'.V'.  Sh.I.  A  disease  in  sheep,  affecting  tUe 
heart  and  causing  ditTiciilty  in  breathing. 

'  Shil'll  be  hertniOd,  mebbie ! '  'Na,  dat  hit's  no.  Sheep  'at 
gcngs  til  a  ebb  niver  get  hertmO,'  Sli.  Neuis  (Mar.  3,  1900) ;  (J.S.) 

HEST,  sb.    Cum.*    A  horse. 

:HETH0RDRAYK1N,  sb.    Nhb.    Meaning  unknown. 

Dandylyin,  lamlaykins  an'  buttercups,  thrussels  an'  helhordray- 
kins,  CiiAiER  Tyiiesiite  Aim.  (1869)  15. 

JHEUCHS,  5*.  pi.  Sc.  •  Hooks,  used  poetically  for 
hands  or  claws. 

The  kelpie  grinned  an  eldrich  laugh.  And  rubbed  his  heuchs 
upon  his  haughs,  Beattie  y.  o/Aiiilia   i^Mackay'>. 

HEUK,  see  Yewk. 

HEUK-BACK,  sb.  Cum."  The  irregularly-cut  stone 
from  which  the  arch  of  a  bridge  springs,    (s.v.  Pen-stcan.) 

JHEVER,  sb.  Hrf.^  Also  in  form  ever.  The  hem- 
lock, Conium  iiiaciihilum.     Cf.  eaver,  si.' 

:HEVICAIRIES,  int.  Sc.  ?  A  contraction  of  '  have 
a  care  of  us,' an  exclamation  similarto  'save  us,"  preserve 
us,'  &c. 

Edb.  Hevicairics!  did  ye  hear  o'  my  new  arrivals?  Tweeddale 
Moff  \,l6g6^  2g  ;  Hevicairies— it's  a  queer  thing.  16.  103;  (F.J.C.) 

HEWER,  5/;.  Cum.  A  pitman  who  works  coal.  (E.W.P.) 

HEWHOLE,  sb.  Wil.  i.  q.  Hickwal.  Smith  Birds 
(1887)2^1. 

HE-YUL,  see  Yule. 

XmCZ.int.     Hrf.2     Keep  still!     Cf.  husht. 

:HICKERTYPICKERTY,m/.  Chs.  A  nonsense  formula 
used  by  mummers. 

'  How  far  hast  thou  travelled  ?'  Doctor  loq.:  '  Hickerty-pickerly. 
Ireland,  France,  and  Spain,  Then  to  the  West  Indies  and  back 
again.'  The  'Old  Horse's'  owner:  '  My  old  horse  has  travelled 
hichickerty-pickerty,  and  then  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
cart-colts  ever  travelled,'  St.  George  Play  011  AllSoiils  Day(i8g2). 

HIDDLY,  adj.  Sc.  Hidden;  sheltered  from  view  or 
observation,  secret,  screening.    See  Hiddle. 

Frf.  Thro'  the  hiddly  brake  Timorous  beasties  bustle,  Reid 
Heallierlaml  (1894)  36  ;  By  hiddly  roads,  sae  dreich  an'  lang,  The 
hardy  bands  to  worship  gang.  ib.  100. 

HIDE,  V.  Twd.  Lan.  In  comb,  (i)  Hide-i'-the-heather, 
a  wanderer,  tramp  ;  (2) -silver,  a  nest-egg ;  money  put  by 
or  hoarded  up. 

(i)  Twd.  Jock  .  .  .  thocht  I  was  aye  the  same  auld  hide  i'-the- 
heather  I  had  been  afore,  Buchan  Bitriiel  ,1898)  192.     ^2)  s.Lan.' 

HIE,  int.  and  v.  War.  Wor.  1.  /"/.  In  phr.  hie  on 
then  !  a  call  to  dogs  to  go  after  game,  &c.  War.^  Wor.  (E.S.) 
2.  V.  To  encourage  a  dog  to  hunt.    Gen.  with  on. 

War.3  Wor.  They  were  hieing  the  dogs  on,  Evesliam  Jrii.  (Jan. 
12,  1901). 

HIE,  I'.  s.Lan.'  In  phr.  hie  thee  Jimmy  home  again, 
a  sarcastic  song,  sung  to  a  disappointed  bridegroom  at 
a  '  jow-fair'  (q.v.) ;  a  familiar  term  for  a  wedding-peal  on 
church  bells. 

IHIERTIEING,  vbl.  sb.  Sc.  A  mocking,  insulting,  or 
jeering  salutation  or  greeting. 

I  did  never  cast  out  wi'  naebody  but  lang  Pate  o'  de  Pans,  and 
he  was  a'  de  wyte  o't,  it  began  wi'  a  hiertieing,  and  a  jamtfing 
mc  about  Sandy,  Graham  Writings  (1883)  II.  233. 

HIE-SPY,  sb.     s.Lan.',  War.^  Wor.  (E.S.) 

HIGGLER,  iZ>.    Nrf.    A  pig-dealer.    (B.H.) 

HIGH,  adJ.^mAadv.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.Pem.  Som. 
Inco»»6.(i)  High-busy, exceedinglybusy;  (2) -cockalorum, 
a  boys' outdoor  game,  somewhat  similar  to  'leap-frog'; 
(3I  -country,  country  beyond  the  Fens;  (4)  -fangled,  odd, 
peculiar  ;  unsuitable  ;  (5)  -flies,  swings  at  fairs  ;  (6)  -po- 
lively,  full  of  exuberant  high  spirits;  see  High,  adj.  7; 
(7)  kept,  highly  fed ;  (8)  -learned,  scholarly,  well-educated ; 
(9)  -spry,  neat,  dapper  ;  (loi  -surprises,  extraordinary 
performances  ;  (11)  -up,  aristocratic  ;  see  High,  adj.  6. 

(i)  se.Lln.  (J.T.B.)  (2)  s.Lan.'  (3^  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  ,4)  Som. 
The  passon  was  agin  the  name  on  the  score  that  'twas  high- 
fangled.  Pall  Mall  Mag.  (Aug.  igoi  ^  453.  (s^l  Slg.  '  Highllies '  and 
'hobby-horses'  were  in  active  business,  Harvey  Kciinelhcrook 
(1896)  149.  (6)  se.Lln.  (J.T.B.)  (7)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (8)  Pern. 
(J.S.O.T.)  (9^  se.Lin.  High-spry  and  up  to  Dick  (J.T.B.).  (10) 
n.Yks.  il.W.)  (11)  Don.  There  was  a  lot  of  high-up  folk  being 
entertained,  Mac.manus  Cliiiii.  Coiners  (1899"  155. 
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HIGHKY,  an'/.  s.Dev.  Haughty,  proud  ;  aggressively 
aristocratic.  Also  used  sithst.  Longman's  Mag.  (1901)  38. 
See  High,  adf.  6. 

HIGH-RENT,  sb.  Cor.  Ground-rent.  Hammond  Parish 
(1897)  269. 

HIGHTY-TIGHTY,  adj.     s.Lan.' 

HIHO,  5/).  Nhb.  (R.O.H.),  Chs.'  Also  in  form  highhoe 
Nhb.     i.q.  Haihow. 

tHILDING,  si).  Bdt.  IVIeaning  unknown.  Cf.  hilding, 
/>//.  adj. 

People  say  'as  pale  as  hilding.'  'Are  you  ill  ?  You  look  like  a 
hilding"  (J.W.B.). 

HILL,  sb.  Sc.  Brks.  Ken.  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Hill- 
country,  the  higher  part  of  Berkshire,  excluding  the 
Thames  Valley  or  Vale.  Brks.'  (s.v.  Vaayle) ;  (2) 
•scrallyach,  (3)  -scrow,  a  slight  shower  such  as  is 
common  on  the  hills.  Frf.  (W.A.C.)  2.  A  common 
moor.  Or.I.  Peterkin  Notes  (1822)  5.  3.  Of  hops  :  see 
below. 

Ken.  There  still  stood  hills  upon  hills  of  these,  a  hill  of  hops — 
three  poles  or  four  tied  together  make  a  hill— being  of  those 
lovely  hills  up  which  green  grows  to  their  high  tops,  Keeling 
Retiirit  to  AntniT  (iSg'j')  xx. 

tHlLLY  HO  !  p/ii:    Per.    A  hunting  or  trumpet  cry. 

Hilly  ho!  hilly  ho !  hark  the  bugle  horn,  Ford //rt)/>  (1893")  330. 

HILT,  sb.  n.Yks.  The  cross-piece  on  the  top  of  the 
shaft  of  a  spade.    (I.W.) 

HILVE,  sb.     w.Cor.     i.q.  Hilf. 

Pd.  Mr.  Charles  Harvey  for  shouall  and  hilve,  Camborne 
Chwarileiis'  Par.  Accts.  (1762). 

JHIM,  V.  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  believe.    (Hall.) 

HIMSELF, /ira;;.  Sc.Yks.  Also  in  form  himsel'.  1.  In 
phr.  (i)  by  himself,  out  of  his  mind  ;  (2)  nought  like  himself , 
very  much  altered  or  changed  ;  (3)  well  at  himself  well 
grown  or  proportioned  ;  (4)  well  of  himself  or  hissel,  well 
in  general  health,  notwithstanding  some  slight  ailment. 

(I,  2)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)      (3)  Slj.I.  He's  a  weel  hoited  craeter  an' 
weel  at  himsel', ~S/i.  Neivs  (Dec.  4,  1897).     (4')  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
2.  The  head  of  the  house,  the  husband  when  spoken  of 
by  the  wife.    Inv.  (H.E.F.) 

HINDER,  V.  Yks.  I.Ma.  Pern.  To  delay;  to  loiter, 
waste   time.        I. Ma.  Go  home  straight  and  don't  hinder  (E.G.). 

Hence  (i)  Hinderable,  «())'.  causing  delay;  (2)  Hinder- 
toppin,  sb.  a  child  or  person  frequently  in  the  way  or 
causing  hindrance. 

(i)  s.Pem.  It's  not  to  say  wet,  but  hinderable  weather,  raining 
a  bit  every  day.  'Tis  main  hinderable,  a  blunt  axe  (M..S.C.). 
(2)  w.Yks.  Thah'rt  nowt  but  a  hinder-toppin,  mun  (B.K.). 

HINDER,  prep.     Dev.     Behind. 

Where  do  the  sun  go  when  he  rinneth  hinder  the  hills  ?  Ford 
Poslk  Farm  (1899)  83. 

HINDMOST,  adj.  Irel.  Written  hinmost.  In  phr. 
hindmost  of  three,  a  game  played  on  village  greens. 

UI3.  There  was  racin'  roon  the  ring,  hin'most  o'  three,  blin' 
man's  buff,  an'  a  variety  o'  ither  plays,  MTlroy  Dniii/'s  Ireland 
(1902')  84. 

HINE,  t;.  Sc.  Also  written  hyne.  \Ni\.\\  aumy:  to  go 
off,  go  away,  depart.    Cf.  hine,  adv. 

Abd.  He's  hynd  awa'  ower  the  seas,  Macdonald  R.  Falconer 
(■8681  335. 

HING,  V.  Sc.  Cum.  VVm.  Yks.  Not.  1.  In  phr.  (i)  to 
hing  folk  on  so  long,  to  delay  or  hinder  one,  to  keep  one 
a  long  time  over  a  piece  of  work  ;  (2)  —  in,  to  court,  make 
love  to  ;  hence  Hinging,  vbl.  sb.  a  courting,  wooing ;  (3) 
—  in  the  gears,  to  shirk  work  like  a  lazy  horse  ;  (4)  —  out, 
(a)  to  last,  hold  out ;  (b)  to  persevere  ;  (5)  —  the  lugs,  to  be 
taken  aback,  crestfitllen,  abashed  ;  (6)  —  up  aback  o'  the  bar 
door,  to  obtain  drink  on  credit. 

(i)  Abd.  It's  a  rale  langsom' job  th'  hyow  [hoe]  ony  wye,  an'  fin 
they're  tyeuch  and  winna  redd  oot  amo'  idder,  't  hings  fowk  on  s' 
lang,  AltU.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (July  2,  1904).  (2)  Abd.  There  had 
been  a  bit  of  a  '  liing  in  '  between  Davie  Bruce  and  Kirsty  before 
she  came  to  Dykeside,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Aug.  i,  1903V 
(3,  4.  5'  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (6)  Cum.  Bob  .  .  .  hed  been  hingin'  up, 
as  the  sayin'  is,  aback  o'  t'bar  dooar,  Farrall  Belly  iVihon  fed. 

1886)    7.  .  ^  V 


2.  Comp.(i)  Hing-dringing,  lingering,  dwelling  tediously; 
(2)  -leather,  the  leather  joint  of  a  flail ;  (3)  -post,  the  post 
of  a  gateway  on  which  the  gate  hangs. 

(i)  Rnf.  Why  on  uncas  thus  hing-dringing,  While  Time  his 
restless  flicht  keeps  winging?  Young  Loc/domoiid {i8-]2)  43.  (2) 
Wra.  (B.K.)     (3~)  Not.  (L.C.M.) 

HINGE,  s6.  s.Lan.'33.  In  phr.  to  have  no  hinge  to  one's 
back,  to  be  independent,  free  from  servility  or  obsequious- 
ness. 

JHINNED  OUT,  phr.     Dev.     Meaning  unknown. 

Contract  for  Provisions,  &c.  Beef — Marrow-bone  pieces,  without 
shins,  the  bone  to  be  hinned  out,  Aclvt.  in  A'.  Dev.  Herald  (Mar. 
18,  1891)  in  Reports  Provinc,  (1893). 

HINNY,  V.     m.Lan.  (J-S.) 

HIPE,  V.    w.Dur.'    To  grumble.    See  Hipe,  v.'^,  adj. 

JHIP-HOUSE,  sb.  Obs.  Dor.  A  lone  house.  Haynes 
Voc.  (c.  1730)  in  N.  &=  Q.  (1883)  6th  S.  vii.  366. 

HIPPERLY-TIPPERLY,  int.  Dev.  An  exclamation 
of  surprise  or  annoyance  ;  '  highty-tighty  ! ' 

Hey !  hipperly  tipperly !  here's  a  sweet  purty  maid  knaws 
moar'n  her  father  !  Norway  Parson  Peter  (1900)  154. 

:hIPSYDIXY,  adj.  e.Dur.'  Of  evidence :  trumped 
up,  'faked.'     [A  corruption  of  Ipse  di.vit.] 

HIRE,  sb.     n.Irel.     See  below. 

Some  cows  will  not  give  their  milk  freely  unless  they  get  a 
'  hire,"  i.e.  a  '  white '  drink  or  other  form  of  food,  which,  as  it 
were,  coaxes  them  to  part  with  their  milk  (A. J. I.). 

HIRE,  V.  n.Yks.  Used  reflex. :  to  engage  oneself  as 
servant.    (I.W.) 

HIRSLE,  i/.    Rxb.   With  o#:  y?^.  to  die.   See  Hirsel,  v.^^ 

If  we're  to  get  Sim  home  We'd  best  be  moving  or  the  man'll 
hirsle  off  the  while  we're  talking,  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897 1  322. 

HIS,  pron.  Oxf.  e.An.  1.  Used  with  the  ellipsis  of 
house,  &c. :  his  house  or  home.    Cf  mine. 

e.An.i  (s.v.  Mine).  Nrf.  RvE  Hist.  (1885)  xv.  Suf.  (S.J.),  (C.T.) 
2.  Used  after  proper  names  as  a  mark  of  the  possessive, 
instead  of '5.    Oxf.  (A.P.) 

tHISHER,  comp.  adj.  Obs.  Yks.  Also  in  form  isher. 
Higher. 

n.Yks. 'Ah's  gaein  isher  up.'  Very  old  (R.H.H.).  w.Yks.  Nay, 
we're  fera  Hie  bithisherup  t'daal,  LvcAsSlud.  Nidderdale(c.  1882) 
259- 

HIST,  II.     Yks.     To  listen,  pay  attention  or  heed. 

Don't  ye  hist  to  my  wife's  nonsense.  Dyke  Craiktrees  (1897)  ^33- 

HITCH,  sb.^  and  v.^  Cum.  1.  sb.  Mining  term  : 
a  small  dislocation  of  the  strata  which  does  not  exceed 
the  height  of  the  coal-seam. 

It  was  a  bad  seam  with  a  hitch.  Stuff  was  constantly  falling  off 
the  hitch,  IV.  Cnni.   Times  (Sept.  19,  1903)  2;  (E.W.P.) 

2.  V.  To  work  in  a  pit  or  mine  until  a  '  fault '  is  come 
across.     (E.W.P.) 

HITCH,  V.'    se.Lin.    To  fasten,  hang.    (J.T.B.) 

iHITCH,  sb.     Obs.     Wil."  229.     Monthly  agents. 

HITHOM-TITHOM,  sb.  Bnfl".  A  dish  of  sweet  and 
sour  sowens.     (W.G.) 

HIVE,  sb.  Stf.  In  phr.  to  have  a  hive  in  one's  head,  to 
be  not  quite  right  in  one's  head,  to  '  have  a  bee  in  one's 
bonnet.' 

s.Stf.  Theer's  no  tekin'  note  of  her  Reuben,  poor  old  ooman. 
Her's  got  a  hive  in  her  head,  Murray  Aunt  Rachel  (ed.  1889)  170. 

tHIVE,  V.     Sur.     Meaning  unknown. 

I  say,  old  feller,  if  we  does  run  up  agin  one,  don't  you  hive  him 
[a  viper];  that  'ere  last  hivin' job  did  fur  me,  Son  of  Marshes /b/fs/ 
7'iVA<'s(i893)  97. 

IHO,  pron.    Cum.    Her  ;  he.    See  Hoo,  pron. 

She  hae  gone  to  ho  master  with  ho's  name  in  her  mouth,  Scott 
Midlothian  (1818)  xl. 

iHO,  sb.  Sc.  Cover.  Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.) 
See  How,  sb.^ 

HOARDING,  ppl.  adj.  Hrf.  Also  in  form  burden. 
In  comb.  Hoarding  fruit,  fruit  picked  carefully  and  put 
by  to  be  stored.    (H.C.M.),  (T.W.G.) 

HOARY, «(//.  Pern.    Mouldy.    (M.S.C.)  Cf.   hoar,  «<//.= 

HOARY-PITCHER,  sb.  Pern.  A  species  of  apple, 
the  Red  Brandon.  (J.S.O.T.j  Cf.  hoary-morning  (<;), 
s.  v.  Hoar,  adj.^ 
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HOAZE,  V.  Cor  *  To  wheeze  ;  to  speak  hoarsely  or 
huskily.    See  Hooze. 

HOB,  sb.  n.Yks.  The  iron  pin  used  in  the  game  of 
quoits.     (I.W.) 

HOBBACK,  sh.  Pcm.  An  .awkward  lout  or  hobble- 
de-hoy.     (J.S.O.T.) 

HOBBLER,  .s6.  Pcm.  A  bargeman.  (J.S.O.T.)  See 
Hobble,  i'.^" 

HOBBY-HAWK,  sZi.  Dev.  ^Thchohhy, Ftt/costibbii/eo. 

He  recalled  the  day  on  which  he  had  found  his  first  hobby- 
hawk's  nest,  Zack  While  Collude  '  1901  1  18. 

iHOBLINS,  m/;'.  Wm.'&Cum."  Meaning  unknown. 
[?A  corruption  o(  ablins  (q.  v.).] 

The  canny  au!  woman,  that's  hoblins  his  deamc,  293. 

HOCH,  V.  Sc.  To  throw  the  leg  over  a  person  to 
express  contempt  at  his  small  stature.     Sec  Hough,  sb} 

Abd.  He's  sic  a  httle  creatiir"  you  could  easily  hoch  him  ^G.C.\ 

tHOCKEDOCK,  A*.    Cmb.'    A  corruption  of 'aqueduct.' 

At  Kim  I  heard  one  labourer  ask  another  where  he  had  been. 
The  answer  was  '  As  fur  as  the  hockedock,' 

:H0CKER,  v.  w.Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  other 
correspondents.]    To  seek.    (J.T.) 

HOCKIN,  sA.  Cor.  In  phr.  (1)  like  Hockin's  cats,  (2) 
like  Hockin's  duck,  see  below. 

(i)  One  and  all  like  Hockin's  cats,  Prot:,  IV.  Moniiiig  Navs 
(Apr.  22,  190a).  (2)  Gone,  an'  left  me  like  Hockin's  duck,  wi'out 
mate  or  fellow,  'Q.'  Tioy  Town  (1893)  290. 

HOCKLE,  V.     Brks. 

He.  who  only  last  summer  was  sa  peart,  now  hocklcd  about  like 
any  old  MethusaUim.  Hayden  Round  our  I'lll.  1 1901    38. 

:H0CKLER-0CKLER,  s6.  W.Yks.  A  hawking  green- 
grocer.    Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Jan.  13,  1894). 

HOCKLET,  sb.     Irel.     A  useless  person.     (S.A.B.) 

tHOCKSY-VOCKSY,  sb.  ?  Obs.  Dev.  A  head  con- 
stable's staft". 

A  tradesman  of  Exeter  threatened  his  Cornish  debtors  with 
a  hocksy  vocksy,  which  he  carried  about  with  him  in  his  pocket, 
which  was  only  the  head  constable's  staff,  Grose  (1790)  A/5. 
add.  (U.) 

HOCKY,  adj.  }  Obs.  Ken.  Cross,  peevish,  ill-tempered. 
(J.W.B.) 

HOD,  s6.     s.Lan.'     i.q.  Hood,  s6.' 5. 

tHODLE  MAKENSTER,  a(3^.  ^  Obs.  Sc.  'Rustling. 
Cf.  hoddle,  v. 

Sniveling  Kate  wi'  her  hodle-niakenster  coat,  Graham  IVnlinqs 
(1883)  II.  .39- 

HODMANDOD,  sb.  Lan.  Brks.  Also  in  forms  hod- 
madod  s.I.an.';  hud-me-dud  Brks.  1.  A  stupid,  silly 
fellow.     s.Lan.'        2.  A  scarecrow. 

Brks.  The  children  calls  'im  an  hud-mc-dud  fur  wcarin'  on't, 
Hayden  Rniiiid  oiiy  Vill.  (1901)  177. 

HODROD,  sb.  Dor.  Also  in  form  oddrod.  The 
cowslip,  Pniinila  z'eris.     (E.C.M.) 

iHODYCOLOONY,  .s6.  Ircl.  A  corruption  of 'cau-dc- 
Cologne.'    Paddiana  (1848)  II.  120. 

HOFFIL,  HOFFLE,  sec  Offal. 

HOG,  sb.  Nhb.  Cum.  O.xf.  In  romp,  (i)  Hogbucket, 
a  large  wooden  bucket  in  which  (nod  for  pigs  is  nii.xcd 
and  carried.  OxflA.IM;  (2) -house  or  Hoggas,  a  piggery 
or  pig-sty.  Cum.  (E.W.P.);  (3)  -saff,  meat  from  an 
animal  that  has  died  a  natural  death.     Nhb.'  (s.  v.  Saf). 

HOGA-BACK,  sb.  Cum.*  (s.v.  Blue  buttons).  The 
devil's  bit,  .Scabiosa  succisa. 

tHOGANSTORE,  s6.    Obs.    w.Cy.    Meaning  unknown. 

A  Parochial  custom  formerly  prevalent  in?  at  leastUheW.  counties 
-  viz.  that  of  providing  a  fund  called  The  Hoganstore,  and  of  sup- 
plying from  it  Hognor  bread,  Hogner  food,  Hoggencr's  money, 
&c.  (R.P.) 

HOGGAN,  sb.  Cor.  Anything  mean  or  vile.  Tuen- 
HAii.E  Dolly  Peii/real/i  (1854)  45,  iwle. 

HOGGET,  sb.  Lei.  Brks.  1.  A  young  sheep  after 
its  first  shearing.  Lei.'  (s.  v.  Sheep).  2.  A  young 
sheep  in  its  first  year  when  set  aside  to  fatten.  Brks" 
(s.v.  Wctiier). 

HOGGING,  sb.     Oxf.     i.  q.  Hoggins,  5*.  pi. 

We  want  a  hard,  smooth  surface,  with  just  enough  hogging  to 


till  up  crevices,  but  this  is  generally  washed  away  by  a  super- 
abundance of  water,  O.i/otd  Times  (May  23,  1903I. 

HOGGLE,  r.  Ess.  With  rfoiwj :  to  tumble,  fall  suddenly. 
(A.L.M.)     See  Hoggle,  sA. 

HOGIE,  sb.  Sh.I.  The  fireplace  where  the  peat  is 
burnt. 

I'ammy  had  a  lighted  collie  hanging  on  the  baulk  and  a  small 
peat  fire  burning  in  the  hogie,  S/i.  ^'ni■s  (Oct.  12.  1901    ;  (J.S.) 

:H0G-PIPES,  sA. />/.    Chs.'     Meaning  unknown. 

Send  me  .  .  .  one  of  your  hog  pipes,  which  cannot  be  got  any- 
where only  m  Ches.,  Lrll.  (c.  1780;  in  67/f(j/,  II.  181. 

HOIT,  iA.     sw.Cinn.     A  clumsy  person.     (E.W.P.) 

HOIT-APOIT,  ;;;/.  c.An.  A  variation  of '  hoity-toity.' 
Hammond  Cor.  Parish  (1897)  34i>  'tole. 

HOITERING,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Moving  in  a  stiff,  clumsy, 
awkward  manner.    See  Hoit,  v.^ 

Abd.  He  .  .  .  ran  in  a  clumsy  hoiterin'  fashion  to  the  thieves, 
Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Mar.  26,  1904^. 

HOITLE,  V.  and  sb.  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  1.  v.  To  see- 
saw ;  to  rock.         2.  sb.  A  seesaw. 

HOKEY-POKEY,  sb.  e.An.'  Cheap  fruit  ice  in 
Norwich. 

HOLD,  sb.  Cum.  Yks.  1.  In  phr.  lo  give  one  some 
hold,  to  scold  severely.  n.Yks.  (I.W.),  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 
2.  The  lurking-place  of  salmon  in  a  stream. 

Cum.  Nearly  every  house  .  .  .  had  a  salmon  hold  in  the  river. 
This  was  a  space  in  the  edge  of  the  river,  about  four  feet  in 
diameter,  IV.  Cum.  Times  (tiov.  17,  1900)6. 

HOLD,  V.  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lin.  Shr.  Sus.  Som.  Also  in 
forms   had     Nhb.';    haud    Sc.  ;    hod    Yks.;    oud    Shr." 

1.  In  coiiip.  Hold-again,  a  warning,  check,  sudden 
pull-up. 

Fif.  Providence  is  apt  to  send  j'ou  a  check  or  a  warning — what 
Marget  calls  '  a  haud-again,'  which  1  may  translate  into  'a  pulling- 
up  short,"  Heddle  Afarget  (iSgg)  143. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  hold  a  fash,  to  give  one  trouble  ;  (2)  —  a 
tyul,  to  cause  worry  or  annoyance ;  (3)  —  on,  to  stop, 
cease  working  ;  to  pause  ;  (4)  —  on  ivi'th,  of  a  horse  :  to 
keep  the  chains  of  a  cart,  &c.,  taut,  while  standing  still,  as 
opposed  to  '  holding  back ' ;  (5)  —  one  ohn  kenl,  to  keep 
secret  from,  to  conceal  from  ;  (6)  —  one's  feet,  to  keep 
from  falling,  stand  upright ;  (7)  —  out  of  one's  gait,  to 
keep  out  of  one's  way  ;  (8)  —  out  over  front,  to  keep 
away  from,  have  nothing  to  do  with  ;  (9)  —  the  kail  hot, 
fig.  to  encourage,  cheer;  (10)  —  to,  to  pay  attention  to; 

(11)  —  up,  to  keep  sheep  or  cattle  herded  together;  (12) 
hold  thee  but.'  stay  a  moment!  (13)  —  thy  ivisht .'  be 
silent,  hold  your  tongue  !  (14)  hozvdoyou  hold  your  head  f 
how  arc  you  in  health  ?    See  Hold,  ?'.  26. 

(i,  2)  Nhb.i  (s.v.  Tyul).  (3)  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  Shr.'  Oud  on, 
Surrey,  till  I  come  up  (s.v.  On^.  w.Som.'  (s.v.  On '.  (4)  n.Yks. 
(I.W.)  (5)  Abd.  To  haud  her  ohn  kent  'at  she  had  tint  the  grup 
o' 't,  Macdonald /?. /"fl/coi/cr  (1868)  112.  (6)  n. Yks.  1, I.W.)  (7) 
Abd.  Macdonald  R.  Falconer  (1868)  16.  (8)  Abd.  Haud  oot  ower 
frae  the  kissin',  ib.  132.  (9)  Bwk.  We'd  loup  owre  ditch  or  yett 
While  words  o'  cheer  the  laggards  hear.  To  haud  the  kail  het, 
Calder  Poems  (1897)  240.  (10)  n.Yks.*  He  awlus  haflles  on 
that  mich,whahl  neeabody  ho'ds  ti  owt  he  sez,  390.  (11)  se.Lin. 
J.T.B.")  (12)  m.Yks.'  Inlrod.  59.  (^13)  w.Yks.  (S.P.U.)  (14) 
Sus.  :  S.P.I  1.1 

HOLE,  sb.  and  v.  Yks.  Lan.  1.  sb.  A  ravine ;  a 
small  valley.  s.Lan.'  2.  v.  To  make  holes  for  plant- 
ing posts,  trees,  &c.     n.Yks.  (I.W.)        3.  To  bury.     ib. 

HOLIDAYS,  sb.  pi.  n.Yks.  Parts  left  untouched  in 
sweeping,  dusting,  &c.     (I.W.) 

HOLLEN-TIDE,  sb.  Ircl.  All  Hallows  time  or  tide. 
See  Hallan,  sA.^ 

Wmh.  I'll  be  seventy-five  come  next  Hollentide,  so  I  will, 
Bullock  Pastorals  (1901)  59. 

IHOLLEU,sA.   Per.  A  halloo;  a  loud  shout.   See  Hollo. 

Give  the  spur  to  the  steed.  Give  the  war-cry  its  hoUeu,  P'ord 
//(!»•/>  1 1893' 68;  Ihcnhollcu!  MacGaradh  !  holleu,  MacGaradh ! 
Hollcu  !  holleu  !   holleu  !  tb. 

HOLLO,  I'.  Pern.  In  ^\\r.  to  hollo  blue  murder,lo  make. 
a  great  outcry  or  commotion. 

s.Pem.  I  heard  some  one  hollering  blue  murder  and  run  out,  and 
there  was  Jem,  keeping  the  top  noise  ever  was  (M.S.C.>. 
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JHOLLY-GALONE,  sb.  Nrf.  Also  written  holly- 
golone.     A  corruption  of  '  eau-de-Cologne.'  | 

I  bouglit .  .  .  liolly-galone  . .  .  and  lots  of  lliings,  Emerson  Son  of  \ 
Fetis  (iSga)  54;  Brendy,  holly-golone,  hollow-blocks,  il>.  ll'ild  j 
Life  (1890)  108.  I 

HOLME  DOBBIES,  sb.  pi.  Cum."  A  term  of  reproach 
applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Holme,  especially  Holme 
St   Paul.     (s.  V.  Dobbie.) 

HOLT,  sb.    s.Lan.'     A  game  preserve. 

HOMER,  adj.  Dev.  Used  to  distinguish  that  one  of 
two  fields  called  by  the  same  name,  which  is  nearer  to 
the  house.     (R.P.C.) 

mOMIOMRIE,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  A  hotch-potch,  mis- 
cellanj'. 

Ane  homi-omrie  of  fanatique  span,  Juslling  by  chance,  made  up 
the  wondrous  man.  Lnics  on  the  Eail  of  Crawford  (c.  1690)  in 
Maidment  Pasquih  n868i  321. 

HOMMER-THELET,  s6.  I. Ma.  The  game  of  '  CoUey 
ball'  (q.v.).     GoMMK  Games  (1898)  II.  412. 

HONEST,  adj.  w.Yks."  Applied  to  a  cow  that  gives 
her  milk  readily,  and  that  does  not  kick.     (s.  v.  Milker.) 

HONEY,  s/).  Sc.  Lin.  In  (W«/>.  (i)  Honey-bee,  a  bee  ; 
(2)  -oil,7?§-.  to  flatter, '  butter  up.' 

(O  n.Lin,  (E.S.)  (2)  e.Sc.  Ye  wouldna  thini:  .  .  .  hoo  I  saft- 
sawdered  an'  honey-oiled  that  man,  Strain  Elinslie's  Dragnet 
(1900:  24. 

HONOURS,  5*. //.  Cum.  In^hr.  to  make  one's  honours, 
to  touch  the  cap  or  pull  the  forelock,  in  token  of  respect. 
(J-Ar.) 

HOODLE,  see  Wood-wail. 

HOODY,  sb.  Hmp.  The  linen  bonnetworn  by  women 
when  at  work  in  the  fields.     (H.R.)     Sec  Hood,  si."  2. 

JHOOF,  sb.    Lin.'    An  acre.    [?  Misprint  for  hook,  sb.^] 

JHOO-FLOO,  adj.  w.Cy.  ?  High-flown,  above  one's 
station. 

w.Cy.  If  he  had  been  forced  to  put  the  money  into  his  farms, 
instead  of  being  .so  hoo-floo  with  his  four  in  hand,  Bavlv  /.  Merle 
[  1890^1  xix. 

HOOFS,  sb.  pi.  s.Lan.'  Calluses  or  hard  skin  on 
the  hands. 

HOOK,  I'.     s.Lan.'    To  stoop  in  the  back.     Ct.  hook,  ;i.* 

HOONT,  see  Want,  sb.'^ 

HOOP,  sb.  and  v.  Suf.  1.  sb.  A  circular  wooden 
frame  put  round  apples  to  be  stored  for  the  winter  ;  the 
act  of  sorting  apples  and  surrounding  them  with  a  'hoop.' 

The  choicer  kinds  [of  apples]  .  .  .  bcijig  spread  carefully  one  by 
one  on  the  ground,  each  collection  finallj-  encircled  with  hoops, 
Betham-Edwards  Mock  Beggars'  Hall  1,1902)  70;  You've  done 
your  hoop  and  it's  nigh  on  milldng-time,  ib.  72. 
2.  V.  To  spread  apples  carefully  on  the  floor  and 
surround  them  with  hoops,  in  order  to  store  them  for  the 
winter. 

My  maids  both  a-hooping  apples  in  the  apple-chamber,  ib.  59  ; 
ib.6-1 

HOOK,  sb.     Pern.    A  hoar-frost.    (J.S.O.T.) 

HOOSEY,  sb.  Cum.  The  game  of  '  high-bo-Ieep ' 
(q.  v.,  s.  V.  High,  adj.).     (E.W.P.) 

HOOST,  sb.    Stf.  (G.H.H.) 

HOOSTID,  adj.  s.Lan.'  Also  in  form  hoostit.  A 
dial,  form  of  worsted.'     Cf.  worset. 

:H00T,  ?  sb.  or  ?  adj.    Sc.    [.'  Misprint  for  hoit,  s/*.'] 

Then  there's  Peggy  Bauchals,  She  gets  the  name  o'  hoot ; 
Although  she's  no  a  beauty  She's  buirdly  and  she's  stout,  Barr 
Poems  (1861)  38. 

HOOT,  see  Will,  aux.  v. 

HOOT-WUG,  /;;/.  Hmp.  A  carter's  call  to  his  horse. 
(li.R.)    See  Hoot,  w/. 

HOP,  ift.'  Yks.  limp.  1.  \n  conip  Hop  clover,  the 
yellow  clover,  Tn/oliiiin  procinnbens.  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
2.  The  trefoil.  Trifo/niin  medium.     Hm]i.  (H.R.) 

HOP,  V.  and  sb.'  Yks.  Lan.  Pcm.  Som.  1.  :■.  In 
comb,  (i)  Hopa-di-kick,  the  movement  of  a  lame  person 
trying  to  walk  quickly,  also  used  advb.  ;  (2)  -flag,  the 
game  of  hopscotch  ;  (3)  -frog,  a  frog  ;  (4)  -scouch,  a  game 
somewhat  similar  to  '  scouch  '  (q.v.). 

(i)  w.Yks.  T'owd  felly  war  gooin  ho|)-a-di  kick  as  fast  he  could 
wi'  his  gain  leg  (B.K,).     (a)  s.Lan,'     (3)  Som,  With  all  the  airy 


lightness  and  alacrity  of  a  hop-frog,  Raymond  No  Soul  (1899')  59. 
(41  w.Yks.  All  the  play  is  done  whilst  hopping.  The  two  'dens* 
are  opposite  each  other  and  the  fighting  ground  lies  between.  A 
captured  one  has  lo  be  fetched  from  the  edge  of  the  opponents' 
den,  Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Feb.  13,  1897)  (s.v.  Scouch). 

2.  Of  stars:  to  twinkle. 

s.Pem. There  will  be  frost  to-night ;  the starsare  hopping  (M.S. C). 

3.  sb.   Phr.  (i)  as  fast  as  hops,  very  fast  or  quickly;  (2) 
on  the  hop,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

(I ,  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (2)  s.Pem.  So  soon  as  she  heard  it  she  was 
off  on  the  hop  (M.S.C.). 

JHOPE,  sb.  Dev.  The  name  of  a  sh:'rt  street  in 
Devonport.     Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (M.) 

HOPPER,  sb.  Pem.  Dor.  A  small  maggot  which 
infests  cheese,  &c.  Dor.  (E.G. M.)  Hence  Hoppery,  flnj/'. 
of  ham  or  bacon  :  maggoty,  infested  with  maggots.  Pem. 
(J.S.O.T.) 

HORLE,  see  Whirl. 

HORN,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Pcm.  0.\f. 
Also  in  form  hum  Pem.  1.  sb.  In  comp,  (i)  Horn- 
burn,  a  mark  branded  upon  horned  sheep,  c^c. ;  (2) 
-gibby,  obs.,  a  spoon  made  of  horn  ;  (3)  -gollochy,  an  ear- 
wig ;  see  -golach  ;  (4)  -haft,  a  haft  or  handle  of  horn  ;  (5) 
•mad,  very  eager;  (6)  -scrapple,  a  miniature  horn-book 
about  3|  inches  long. 

(i)  Wm.  Lost,  two  Scotch  sheep  and  three  lambs,  hornburn 
I.  K.,  Wm.  Gazette  (Oct.  12,  1901)  5.  (2)  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  (3) 
Frf.  (D.M.R.)  (4)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (5)  Oxf.  (A.P.)  (6)  Cum. 
^E.W.P.) 
2.  Phr,  lo  hloiv  one's  oiuit  horn,  to  sound  one's  own 
praises.  Cum."  3.  A  formation  of  cloud,  resembling 
in  shape  the  form  of  a  boat.     Cf.  horn,  sb.  9,  Noah's  Ark. 

Sc.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Purse-moo).     Bnff.' 

4.  V.  To  make  hard  or  horny. 

Edb.  Toil  horns  a  man's  hands,  Beatty  Secretar  (1897)  315. 

5.  To  push   with   the  horns;  to   drench   with   a   horn. 
Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

HORNAWAY,  sb.  nw.Dev.  A  boys'  game  identical 
with  '  Monkey-bean  '  (q.v.,  s.v.  Monkey).     (R.P.C.) 

HORNEY,  sb.  War."  A  stick  with  a  curve  or  angle 
at  the  end,  used  in  gathering  wild  fruit. 

HORNIC,  .>;/;.  Sc.  The  root  of  the  earth-nut,  Sh«//«« 
jfe.vuosuni.  Hence  Hornic-hunter,  sb.  a  seeker  after  the 
earth-nut. 

Kcb,  Yer  heid's  ower  fu'  o'  hornics  an'  bum  clocks,  Armstrong 
Kirkiebrae  (1896)  157. 

JHORNSHOTTLE,  adj.     Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

Rnf.  His  hurdles  got  siccan  a  shake.  He  thought  he  was  a'  horn- 
shottle,  Webster  lilnines  (1835  >  83. 

mORNSTRING,  v.  .'  O.xf  Meaning  unknown. 
[.'  Mistake  for  'hamstring.'] 

A  gude  mind  to  hornstring  that  old  hosebird  of  a  Dobbin,  Black- 
MOUE  Cripps  (1876    xxvi. 

HORNY-BUCK.  sb.  Sc.  A  variety  of  the  game  of 
'tig  '  or  '  touch  last.'     See  Horny,  sb.  7. 

Wgt.  Every  one  who  is  touched  joins  hands  to  the  'tegger' 
until  all  have  been  cauglit  who  are  in  the  game  (A.W.). 

tHORRORSCUP,i/'.  Lan.  A  corruption  of 'horoscope.' 

He  says  it's  parson  HoUingsworth's  horrors-cup,  Kay-Shuttle- 
woRTH  Scarsdale  (i860)  II.  34. 

HORSE,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  "War. 
Wor.  Pem.  Ess.  Hmp.  Also  in  form  hoss  War.^  1.  sb. 
In  comb.  (1)  Horse-back,  mining  term  :  a  balk  or  species 
of  hitch  in  the  coal  strata  ;  (2)  -fish,  the  pearl  mussel  ;  (3) 
•head,  part  of  the  framework  of  a  power-loom  ;  so  called 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  horse's  head;  (4)  -kirn, 
a  churn  worked  by  a  horse;  (5)  -man  word,  see  below; 
(6)  -marine,  a  big,  fat,  coarse-looking  woman  ;  (7)  -mush- 
room, a  large,  coarse  mushroom  ;  (8)  -rake,  a  hay-rake 
drawn  by  horses;  (9)  -rigged,  on  horseback;  (10) -road, 
a  highroad,  a  road  for  wheeled  traffic;  (11)  -way,  {a) 
a  green  lane  or  track  for  horses,  &c.,  but  not  wheeled 
traffic  ;  (b)  mining  term  :  a  travelling  road  in  a  pit  for 
horses. 

(i)  Nhb.l  (s.v.  Saddle-back).  (2)  Cum.  The  pearl  muscle  is 
not  known  or  spoken  of  under  that  name  ...  but  the  fish  is  locally 
called  (at  Origg)  a  Horse-fish,  Jefferson  Ilist.  Allerdalc  IVard 
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(1842)  107.  (3)  Lan.  (CS.!!.)  (4^  e.Sc.  To  do  ony  good  wi' 
butter  I  needed  a  liorsc-kiin,  Strain Elim/u-'f  Diagiicl iigoo)  16. 

(5)  Abd.  Slie  had  often  heard  ot  it  and  understood  that  it  referred 
to  some  secret  which  every  man  who  aspired  to  be  a  horseman 
must  receive  from  his  fellows  before  he  could  become  a  member 
of  the  Horseman  Society,  and  receive  the  help  of  his  fellows 
when  the  training  of  a  refractory  animal  brcame  necessary. .  . 
'  Jamie,  fat's  the  horseman  word  ?'  '  Losh  be  here,  Bauby,  fat  ever 
put  that  i"  ycr  hcid  ?  It's  a  thing 't  naebody  maun  speak  about  't 
kens  ony  thing  aboot  it  ava,'  ^bd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Kov.  i,  190a). 

(6)  War.  (C.T.O.)  (7)  Hmp.>  (,8)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (9)  w.Yks.s 
(,s.  V.  Rig).  (10)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (11,  a)  Ess.  The  lane  is  no 
longer  used  even  as  a  horse-way,  Longman' s  Mag.  (Sept.  1901) 
448.  (i)  Nhb.'  The  horscwaj'  up  west,  and  tramway  up  north 
along  the  westernmost  headways,  ScoTr  Ventilation  of  Coal  Mines 
(1 868)  18  (s.  V.  Ways\ 

2.  A  '  groin'  or  light  rail  erected  on  the  sea-coast  for  the 
protection  of  the  beach.     See  Shy,  sb. 

Ess.  He  noticed  some  way  further  down  [the  shore],  and  this 
timehigh  and  dry  againstoneof theshics, or 'horses.'anolhcr heap, 
Bljrmester  Loft's  Alice  (1901)  J97. 

3.  V.  To  hft  a  barrel  on  to  the  frame  which  supports  it. 
Pern.  (J.S.O.T.)        4.  To  heave,  toss  up  ;  see  below. 

War.*  'I  hossedhim  cop. '  Used  only  ofthcaction  of  heaving  up 
by  the  leg  bent  at  the  knee,  as  when  seeking  help  to  mount  an 
nnsaddled  horse.  A  boy  desiring  to  climb  a  wall  would  say  to  his 
companion  '  Hoss  me  up.'     Wor.  (E.S.) 

iHORSE-CRIPPLE,  sb.    Gall.    Meaning  unknown. 

'  And  wha  lias  Mary  gotten  ! '  . . '  A  braw  horse  cripple.'  '  Wecl 
done,  Mary!  '  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824)  311,  cd.  1876. 

tHORSE-HOOD,  adv.  Dev.  In  kind  [sic].  Rock 
Jint  an  Nell  ( 1867)  CI. 

HOSEBIRD,  sb.  Sus.  Hmp.  Wil.  Also  in  forms 
husbird  limp.;  oozbird  Sus.;  oozebird  Wil.'  A  term 
of  abuse  for  a  good-for-nothing  person  ;  applied  also  to 
children.  w.Sus.  (R.B.),  Hmp.  (II. R.),  Wil.'  (s.v. 
Wosbird).     Sec  Wosbird. 

HOSHEN,  sb.     Sc.     Sec  below. 

Gall.  I  would  hear  her  come  to  the  door,  her'  hoshens,'pr  wide, 
loose,  house  slippers,  making  a  faint  rustling  on  the  stone  floor, 
Crockett  Dark  o'  Moon  ( 1902)  329. 

HOST-BELL,  sb.  Per.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    The  bell  rung  to  call  children  into  school. 

Aye  the  Host-bell  rang  too  soon  for  the  cluster  [of  school- 
children] gathered  round  her  knee,  Aitken  Enochdhu  (1901)  233. 

HOT,  firf/.  Yks.  Lin.  In  phr.  {1)  as  hot  as  hot,  very 
hot,  as  hot  as  can  be  ;  {2)  to  sew  with  hot  needle  and  biinit 
thread,  see  below. 

(i)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (2)  n.Lin.'  When  sewing  is  done  with  brittle 
thread,  or  otherwise  so  badly  that  it  breaks  easily,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  done  '  wi'  hot  needle  an'  bo'nt  thread '  (s.v.  Sewing). 

HOTNESS,  .sA.     n.Yks.     Heat.     (I.W.) 

mOTTENPOT.ii.  Irel.  I.W.  Also  in  form  hot-in-pot 
Irel.    A  corruption  of  '  Hottentot.' 

w.Ir.  Sure  that's  in  the  north  of  Amcrikay,  where  tlie  Hot-in- 
pots  lives,  I.ovER  Let;.  (184B)  II.  532.     I.W.' 

:H0UG,  sb.     Sc.     ?  A  hold  of,  grasp. 

Rnf.  Gin  ye'll  gie  me  a  houg  the  rake  I  winna  think  on't  lang, 
sir,  Clark  Rhymes  ^1842)  32. 

HOUGE,  adj.    Wor.     i.  q.  Howgy,  3. 

ne.Wor.  You  be  despert  houge  along  o'  them  folks  at  the  Mill 
(J.B.P.). 

mOUNDINGS,  sb.  pi.  e.An.'  ?  Misprint  for  housings 
or  bouncing. 

HO-UP,  /;//.  se.Lin.  A  call  used  in  driving  cattle. 
(.IT.B.) 

HOUSE,  sb.  Cum.  Yks.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Oxf  Suf  Dor. 
Som.  1.  In  contp.  (i)  House-druft,  of  clothes  :  dried 
at  the  fire  in  the  house,  instead  of  out  of  doors  ;  (2)  -end, 
((7)  the  gable  or  end  of  a  house  ;  (b)  used  as  a  simile  for 
anything  very  large  ;  (3)  -fast,  conhned  to  the  house;  {4) 
•height,  very  much,  a  great  deal;  used  as  an  intensitivc  ;  (5) 
■mouse,  an  animal  much  in  tlie  house  ;  (6)  -proud,  proud  of 
one's  house  or  home  ;  taking  pride  in  having  a  nice  well- 
kept  house ;  (7)  -ridding,  changing  houses,  moving;  (8) 
•rigging,  the  ridge  at  the  top  of  the  roof;  (9)  -row,  in 
phr.  by  house-row,  from  house  to  house,  taking  the  houses 
as  they  come. 


(i)  w.  Yks.  '  Is  itbahn  ta  rain,  think  yc!'  •  Yus,  itlewkslahkhahsc 
druft  ageean  ■  (B.K.).  (ai  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (31  Cum.  Carlisle I'nir. 
;Mar.  13,  1903  ;  (E.W.P.)  (4)  n.Yks.  It  stinks  house-height, 
very  much  (^I.W.).  (5)  n.Yks.  Our  c.it's  a  great  house-mouse  (16.). 
6)  Der.  Theerc's  nosayin'  as  hoo  wcerena  haase-praad,  Gilchrist 
Nicholas  and  Mary  (1899)  i8a.  s.Not.  I  like  a  woman  to  be  a  bit 
house-proud  (J. P.K.).  Suf.  Alice  was  as  ' house-proud '  as  only 
eastern  county  women  can  be  ;  exquisitely  clean,  slaving  for  her 
furniture,  Gurdon  Memories  (1897)  8.  (7)  Dor.  Left  her,  un- 
call'd  at  house-ridden,  To  bide  at  Woak  Hill,  Barnes  Poems 
(1869  7o~i3rd  S.  II.  Som.  Raymond  C«n/.  t^o« (1893) 35.  (8,9) 
n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
2.  Phr.  (i)  as  big  as  one  end  of  a  house,  said  of  any  one 
very  stout.  O.xf.'  (A. P.)  Cf.  house-end  (c)  ;  (2)  to  be  up 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 
or  anger.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  ;  (3)  to  throw  the  house  out  of  the 
ii'indows,  to  make  a  great  noise  or  disturbance  in  a  house. 
n.Lin.' 

HOUZE,  see  Ouse,  v. 

HOVELLED,  pp.  Nhp.*  Of  wheat,  &c. :  placed  on 
a  '  hovel '  or  frame  for  stacking.     See  Hovel,  s6.'  5. 

Wheat-hovclday  =  the  day  on  wliich  harvest  is  concluded,  and 
the  corn  safely  hovelled  (s.  v.  Wheat-hovel-day). 

HOVER,  sb.  Sur.  Dcv.  A  cover,  shelter,  esp.  a  hiding- 
place  for  fish.     See  sb.  13. 

Sur.  When  once  a  large  trout  has  made  his  hover  in  a  stream,  it 
takes  a  great  de.il  to  move  him,  Son  of  Marshes  On  Sur.  Hills 
1^1891)  166.     Dev.  Phillpotts  5/;Y*mi,' //o»/5  (1901  '  173. 

HOW,  adv.  and  sb.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  I.Ma.  Dev.  Also  in 
form  hoo  Irel.  \.  adv.  \r\p\\T.{i)  how  and  about, about, 
concerning;  (2)  —  are  you  coming  on?  how  are  you.' 
(3)  —  at  or  thafi  how  was  it  that  ?  (4)  —  by  thai  ?  how  is  it 
compared  with  that  ?  (5)  —  by  yourself  ^  how  do  you 
act  1  (6)  —  (i  this,  how ;  (7)  —  tnany  fingers  stand  up  ? 
a  children's  game. 

(i,  2,  3,  4,  5)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (6)  UIs.  Hoo's  this  it  happen't  ? 
M'Ilroy  Druid' s  Island  (1902)  30.  (7)  Don.  Here  I  found  Nail 
an'  Mary  actually  playin'  '  Ilow-many-fingers-stands-up  ?'  Mac- 
MANVS  Bend  of  Rd.  (1898)  144. 

2.  Comb.  Howsobe,  however.     Cf.  howsumbe. 

Dev.  'Tis  that,  Intson.  Howiobe,  j-ou'm  vound  a  better  half 
than  mc,  Mortimer  T.  Moors  1,18951  105. 

3.  Whether,  in  what  way. 

n.Yks.  Ah  didn't  know  how  to  believe  him  (I.W. ). 

4.  sb.  The  reason,  reason  why. 

I.Ma.  I  happen  to  know  partikkilcr !  .  .  never  mind  the  how! 
Brown  Doctor  (1891)  31. 

5.  Phr.  at aiiv  hoiv,  at  any  rate.     s.Sc.  (  Jam.,  s.v.  Ony). 
HOWDYFICATION,    sb.     Sc.     A    confinement,    ac- 
couchement.   See  Howdie. 

Wgt  Doctor  M'Wliirtcr  had  been  away  at  a  howdyfication 
about  the  Cairn,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (ed.  1878)  97. 

HO-WEVER,  adv.  Yks.  Pem.  Brks.  Also  in  form 
awivver  n.Yks.        1.  In  phr.  hoivever  sore,  however  much. 

n.Yks.  Bud  awivver,  hoo-ivver  sair  they  denied  him,  they  sent 
a  gift  (I.W.  . 

2.  At  least,  at  any  rate  ;  anyhow,  in  any  case. 

n.Yks.  Ah  mun  hcv  twcea  awivver  i^I.W.).     Brks.  A  common 
question  among  the  men  is  '  How  many  bouts  hast  thee  made  to- 
dav  h'wevcr  ?'  Spectator  ^^Oct.  18,  1902)  363. 
3".  Why. 

5.  Pem.  However  did  ye  go  and  leave  it  out  here  ?  (M.S.C.) 

HOWF,  sb.    Fif.    Fig.  Liking,  desire  for. 

Philosophy's  like  onions,  grand  for  a  strong  digestion,  but  some 
folk  canna  thole  them  ;  I've  no  howf  o'  them  mysel',  nor  yet  o' 
3'oiir  philosophy,  Setoun  Skipper  of  Barneraig  {igoi)  aia. 

iHOWF,  sb.    Sc.    A  cemetery  or  burial-ground. 

Frf.  (W.C.)  s.Sc.  Howking  the  banes  o' the  dead  Melvilles  o' 
Falconhaugh,  frae  the  side  o'  the  quarry,  whar  it  marches  wi' 
'.he  howf  o'  the  auld  house,  Wilson  Tales  (^1839)  V.  3^^- 

HOWK,  V.  Cum.  With  in:  to  eat  with  relish  and 
avidity,  to  '  tuck  in.' 

They  all  howked  in  to  the  latiepot  he  had  provided  them, 
Carlisle  Pair.  i^Mar.  13,  1903)  3  ;  (E.W.P.'i 

HO WKS, -sA. />/.  Nhp.'  The  chaft"  or  husks  adhering 
to  corn  alter  it  has  been  threshed,  (s.v.  Puggens.)  Cf. 
hulk,  .-A. '3. 

HO-WMER,  HO'VVSE,  see  Gumer,  Ouse,  v. 
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JHOWSTER,  sb.  Dial,  unknown.  The  knot,  Triitga 
caniitiis. 

Montagu  Oinith.  Did.  (1802)  263,  ed.  1833;  Swainson  Birds 
(1885-1  IP5- 

HOWTIE,  ad].     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

HOW-WAY,  /«/.    vv.Dur.'    Come  away.    See  How,  int. 

HOX,  V.     Hnip.     To  catch.     Cf.  hocks,  v. 

I  hoxed  my  foot  in  a  bramble  and  over  I  went  (H.R.). 

tHOX,  int.  Stf.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
In  phr.  ho.x  an' fiog,  an  exclamation. 

s.Stf.Theer,  theer.^  Hex  an'  frog,  box  an' frog,  Murray /J^miozf 
GoW(i886)  156. 

HOXES,  sb.     ?  Obs.    Oxf.'     i.q.  Oxter. 

HOY,  int.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

HOYTE,  V.     Sc.     To  hoist,  raise  on  to  the  shoulders. 

Rnf.  The  tailor  bad  to  lowse  His  vvark,  an'  boyte  np  in  a  crack 
The  base  auld  lurdon  on  his  back.  Young  Lochloiiioiid  (1872)  55, 

HOZLE,  sb.  Cor.  The  throat;  the  windpipe.  Cf. 
hoozle,  sb.^ 

I'll  clinch  tha  by  the  hozle,  iss,  An'  chuck  tha  like  a  rat, 
Daniel  Muse  in  Mollev  (  1867)  i8. 

HOZZLE-TIMBER,  >/;.    Pern.    Hazel-wood.    (J.S.O.T.) 

HUCK,  V.     Brks.  Mid.  Hmp.     Also  in  form  uck  Mid. 

1.  To  throw  together  into  a  heap,  &c. ;  to  move,  push. 
w.Brks.  (A.H.H.M.)     w.Mid.  Take  a  fork  and  uck  that  rubbisli 

up  together.  The  bullock  was  a  bit  wild,  and  ucked  up  the  ground 
with  his  horn.  Uck  that  cinder  off  the  hob  (W.P.M.).  Hmp. 
(H.R.^ 

2.  Fig.   To  turn  out ;  to  oust. 

Brks.    They  were  bucked   out   o'    their   house  at    Michaelmas 

HUCKLE-BONE, sA.    Pem.    The  hip-joint.     (J.S.O.T.) 

HUDDLE,.'.  Lin.  In  phr.  to /iitMte  and  ciiMte, tokiss, 
hug;  to  fondle,  embrace.     (J.P.F.),  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

IHUDDLINGS,  sb.  pi.  Lei.  In  phr.  to  go  in  the 
hnddlings,  to  run  away  by  night  so  as  to  escape  one's 
creditors. 

I  don't  intend  to  moonshine  or  go  i'  th'  huddlings,  N.  &=  Q. 
(1858)  and  S.  vi.  187. 

HUE,  see  Whew,  s6.' 

HUERUNT,  sb.    Sc.    A  heron. 

Bwk.  Saw  the  huerunt  catching  eels  Amang  the  reeds  sae  rank, 
Crockett  Minstrelsy  (1893)  i6g. 

HUFF,  s6.  Pem.  In  phr.  A//^A« /ojvo«.'  an  exclama- 
tion of  impatience  or  contempt.  (J.S.O.T.)  Cf.  huff, 
t<.'  3. 

HUGEOUS,  adj.     s.Lan.' 

HUGGAN,  sb.  e.Lan.  The  bone  of  the  pelvis. 
Burnley  E.xpress  (June  i,  1901). 

HUGGERT, />/)/. nrf;'.  Sc.  Bent  with  cold,  &c.,  shrunken. 
See  Hugger,  i>.' 

Abd.  He's  bent  and  luiggert  aboot  the  shoulders,  Abd.  IVkly. 
Free  Press  (Aug.  25,  1900). 

HUGGLE,  V.  War.  Pem.  1.  In  phr.  Iiuggk  and 
cuggle,  to  hug,  embrace.     War.^        2.  To  wrap  up. 

s.Pem.  Ain't  I  just  huggled  ?  Mother's  a  villain  for  huggling  a 
body  up  (M.S.C.). 

HUIL,  HULE,  see  Yule. 

mULBIRT,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  halbert.  A 
heavy,  unwieldy  body ;  applied  to  a  tall,  masculine-looking 
woman. 

I  mind  ower  wcel  whin  Lusa  Laesk  de'ed.  Doo  minds  what  a 
hulbirt  shii  wis,  Girzzie  ?  Sli.  Neivs  (Dec.  31,  1898) ;  i^J.S.) 

iHULET,  sb.  Hmp.  A  large  dark -coloured  moth. 
(W.M.E.F.)    See  Howlet,  sb.  4. 

tHULL,  sb.    Sus.    Meaning  unknown. 

Dey  thaut  asde  hull  bed  hatched  de  egg,  Jackson  Soiithwnrd  Ilo 
(1894)  1.433. 

HULL,  sec  Will,  an.x:  v.,  Whole. 

HULL-SCOOPS,  sb.  pi.  Lakcl.  Holes  or  hollows  in 
the  sands  made  by  boats  lying  waiting  for  the  tide  to 
move  them. 

A  source  of  danger  (o  travellers  crossing  the  sandbanks  after  the 
tide  receded  (B.K.)  ;  This  was  one  of  the  dreaded  hull-scoops, 
Palmer  Lake  Cy.  lianihlrs  (1902)  96. 

HUM,  t^»     limp.     To  stink.     (II. U.) 

HUMAN,  s6.    \Vm.    Excrement.    (B.K.) 


JHUMBLE,  II.  Dial,  unknown.  To  humble  or  humiliate 
oneself,  to  demean  oneself. 

The  charities  ...  in  many  cases  do  not  go  to  the  most  needy, 
'  who  will  not  humble  to  ask  for  them,'  Dy.  Neivs  (Oct.  17,  1891) 
3,  col.  2. 

HUMBUGS,  si./'/.  Wm.  Light  grappling-irons  used 
to  hold  a  restive  horse,  &c.    (B.K.) 

HUMLIK,  sb.  Cum."  Dial,  form  of  hemlock  (q.v.). 
(s.v.  Umlik.) 

:HUMLY  BUSH,  p/n:  Yks.  Meaning  unknown; 
known  only  in  a  children's  rhyme;  see  below. 

w.Yks.  All  around  the  lium'ly  bush,  All  around  the  weasel, 
The  parson  kissed  the  cobbler's  wife,  Pop  goes  the  weasel  i.l-T.). 

HUMMEL,  rtr/y.  Inv.(H.E.F.)  Of  handwriting:  plain, 
without  flourishes.     A  fig.  use  of  hummel,  adj.^ 

HUMMER, sA.  se.Lin.  An  incredible  story.  (J.T.B.) 
See  Humer,  sb.^  4. 

HUMMIN-ALE,  sb.  Wm.  Strong,  heady,  foaming 
ale.    See  Humming,  2. 

While  hummin-ale  was  drunk  frae  t'pail,  Sewart  Rhymes 
(1869)  5. 

HUMMING-BUZZING, />;A  Irel.  Making  a  droning, 
buzzing  noise.     See  Hum,  t'.' 

A  lot  of  us  squattin'  together,  Hummin'-buzzin'  away  at  our 
book  like  the  bees  in  the  bloom  of  the  heather.  Barlow  Gliosl- 
bcreft  ( 1901)  91. 

HUMMOCK,  sb.  War.  Won  Dev.  1.  A  small  mound 
of  earth  such  as  that  thrown  up  by  a  mole  or  by  ants. 
War.^,  Wor.  (E.S.)  Hence  Hummocky,  adj.  lumpy, 
uneven,  rough,     ib.        2.  A  hunch. 

Dev.  Geeve's  jus"  a  hummock  o'  bread  an'  a  jug  o'  zyder.  Ford 
PostJe  Fnnn  (1899)  172. 

HUMMY,  adj.  Pem.  Musty,  going  bad  with  damp. 
Cf.  humph,  sb.^ 

s.Pem.  The  bacon  is  gone  hummy.  This  pan  smells  hummy 
(M.S.C.)  ;  (J.S.O.T.) 

HUMOUR,  sb.  and  v.  Yks.  War.  Wor.  Also  in  form 
humebor  s.Wor.  1.  sb.  A  sore,  boil.  s.Wor.  (H.K.) 
2.  V.  To  ease,  accommodate  a  thing  to  its  position. 
n.Yks.  (I.W.)  3.  Of  butter:  to  soften  it  for  use  by 
pressing  it  with  a  knife  or  warming  it  in  front  of  the  fire. 
War.  (C.T.O.) 

tHUMP,  sb.    Yks.    ?  The  thigh  ;  ?  a  hunch. 

w.Yks.  Shooulders  an'  humps,  S/'ec.  Dial.  37. 

HUMP,  V.  n.Yks.  To  sulk,  esp.  in  phr.  to  hump  and 
ay.     (I.W.) 

HUMPETTY-BACKED,  adj  Cor.^  Hunch-backed. 
Cf  humpty. 

HUMPY,  adj.     Wil.     Depressed,  melancholy.     Cf  4. 

The  fowls  to-day  all  skeered  and  humpy,  Tennant  Vill.  Notes 
;i9oo)  51. 

:HUNDEN,  sb.  Obsol.  Nhb.'  The  'hooding'  or 
leather  straps  or  thongs  joining  the  two  sticks  of  a  flail. 

HUNDERSTONE,  s/'.  Wil.*  Thunderbolt.  [,' A  mis- 
reading of  thunder-stone.] 

Probably  either  belcninitcs,  or  else  the  concretionary  nodules 
of  iron  pyrites,  called  '  thunder-bolls'  by  the  labourers. 

HUNGER,  sb.  and  i'.  Sc.  Cum.  Lan.  Hmp.  Dev.  1.  sb. 
In  coinp.  (l)  Hunger-physic,  a  jocular  term  for  food  ;  (2) 
-rot,  see  below. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  (a)  s.Sc.  Some  people  have  been  led  to  consider 
the  rot  as  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  querney,  or  black  rot,  proceeding 
from  foul  feeding,  and  the  hunger-rot  from  an  absolute  deficiency 
of  food  of  every  kind.  Essays  Higld.  Soc.  III.  464-5  (Jam.,  s.  v 
Querney). 
2.  V.  To  Starve ;    to  withhold  necessary  food.     Cum.* 

Hence  (i)  Hungered  or  Hongered,  pp.  and  ppl.  adj. 
hungry,  starved  ;  having  a  great  hunger;  (2)  Hunger-'em- 
out,  adj.  starved,  short  of  food. 

(i)  Hmp.  I  be  a  hdngered  (H.R.').  n.Dev.  A  banging,  great- 
hungered,  wide-bellied  thing,  Zack  Dunstable  JVeir(igoi)  13.  (2) 
Cum.  Bad-shaped  cattle  and  'hunger-'cm-out'  pigs  (E.W.P.). 

HUNGRY,  adj  Bwk.  In  comb.  Hungry  welcome, 
a  cold  reception  ;  used  with  a  nrg. 

There's  rowth  o'  a'  thing  ane  could  want,  an'  sae  Whae'er  may 
ca'  There  is  nae  hungry  welcome  evergi'en  at  Day's  ha',  Calder 
Poems  (1897)  122. 
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HUNKER,  V.  Sc.  1.  Fiff.  To  stoop,  submit,  yield, 
endure. 

We  just  maun  hunker  till  the  day  Their  help'll  no  be  necdit, 
Watson  Poems  1 1877)  57  (Jam.  Siippl.);  Hunkerin'  an'  hingin' 
on's  a  puir  trade,  Prov.  in  Sco/smaii  i  Mar.  19,  ii87). 

2.  To  watch  in  a  crouching  position  so  as  not  to  be 
observed. 

1  wouldnae  be  the  least  surprised  if  they  were  hunkering  this 
wood,  Stevenson  Calriona  ''18931  xi. 

HUNKERINGS,  sh.  pi.  Per.  Genuflexions,  prostra- 
tions ;  uscdy/i,'. 

The  superstitions  and  'hunkerings'  which  debased  the  religion 
of  England  were  mercilessly  exposed,  MacGrecor  Soiiler's  Lamp 
(1903")  100. 

HUNKERS,  sA.//.    s.Lan.> 

:HUNKEY,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  lad  with  a  clumsy,  ungainly 
walk  ;  a  short,  thick-set  man.     See  Hunksit. 

A  news  correspondant  'e  caad  do  a  donkey,  Gud  trath  du's 
ncdder  man  ir  monkey.  His  letter  truly  set  de  hunkcj',  Sli.  News 
(Feb.  19,  1898) ;  (J.S.) 

JHUNKIN,  sb.     Obs.     Cor.     Meaning  unknown. 

Ah  liunkin,  hunkin,  I  am  huge  afraid  That  you  is  laughing  at 
a  simple  maid,  '  Cornwall'  /F.  Eclogue  in  Gent.  Alag.  (1762)  287. 

HUNT,  see  Want,  s6.» 

HUNTER,  sb.  Lnk.  In  phr.  /lunter's  beer,  a  weaver's 
treat. 

Submit  to  feast  but  twice  a  year.  On  penny-pyes,  and  hunter's 
beer,  M'Indoe  Poems  (18051  11. 

HUNT  THE  HARE,  p/ir.     Bwk.     See  Hunt,  v.  1  ^5). 

What  games  o'  shinty,  hunt  the  hare,  An'  peerie,  ba',  or  tool ! 
Calder  Poems  '^lBg^}^  240. 

HURB,  sb.  Abd.  A  term  of  endearment  applied  to 
a  mischievous  child.     (J.F.) 

:HURD,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  quantity  of '  burstin '  suitable  for 
drying  in  a  kettle  over  the  fire. 

In  a  corner  of  the  looder  stood  a  toyeg  (a  small  straw  basket), 
containing  as  much  corn  as  would  be  a  hurd  o'  burstin.  This  was 
the  annual  offering  to  the  Water  Ncuglc,  in  order  to  insure  the 
good  services  of  his  godship,  Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  172;  iJ.S.) 

HURDEN,(«^'.    Won     See  below.    See  also  Harden,  7'. 

'The  lambs  look  burden '  =  they  look  'pinched'  or  'tucked  up' 
(E.S.V 

HURDLE,  sb.  Dor.  (E.C.M.)  In  comp.  (i)  Hurdle- 
reeves,  the  twisted  loops  of  hazel  or  withe  that  fasten  the 
hurdles  together  ;  (2)  -zull,  the  stick  to  which  two  hurdles 
are  fastened. 

HURD-MEAT,  .s/a  Obs.  Cum."  Food  given  to  the 
'  herd  '  (q.v.)  fur  tending  the  village  cattle  and  sheep. 

HURDY,  .s7).  Frf  pi.  in  phr.  over  the  httrdies,  over 
head  and  heels  ;  usedyf^. 

Ower  the  hurdles  amon'  debt,  Edwards  Mot/.  Poets,  13th  S.  277. 

HURK,  si.  and  !'.  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)  1.  si.  A  limp  ;/,j^-. 
a  hesitation  in  speaking.        2.  i'.  To  limp.     Cf.  hurk,  v.' 

HURL,  ii.'     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

HURL,  see  Whirl. 

HURLING,  si.'     Wm. 

This  fish  sc.  the  perch)  possesses  certain  local  or  provincial 
Bames,  as  '  barse  '  in  Westmoreland,  or  if  young  'hurling,'  Day 
Fislies  (1880-84"  I.  4. 

+HURMS,  .</). //.  Lan.  Meaning  unknown.  [Misprint 
for  burns  or  horns.] 

A  great  black  Boggart,  wi'  great  lung  luirms,  Harland  & 
Wilkinson  F/t  Lore  (  1867"  ^5. 

HURPLED,  ///.   iu/j.'    Cum.      Said   of  tiie   roots  of 


cabbages  and  turnips  when  suffering  from  the  disease  of 
'  finger  and  toe.'     (E.W.P.)     Cf.  hirple,  :■.  2. 

HURRISH,  »';//.  Irel.  A  call  to  pigs  to  come  to  their 
food.     SiM.MONS  C/.  (1820)  s.  V.  Thyurrh. 

HURRO,  si.  Yks.  Also  in  form  urrow  w.Yks.^  In  phr. 
/lie  /lurro,  very  easily,  without  any  difficulty.     Cf.  hoorro. 

n.Yka.  He  did  it  like  hurro  .I.W.).  w.Yks.^  In  a  race,  when 
one  is  far  ahead,  he  is  said  to  have  beaten  his  competitor  '  lank 
urrow'  (s.  v.  I.ike\ 

HURST,  see  Rust,  v.' 

:HURSTRIGG,  si.  Sc.  A  form  of  hairsf  or 'harvest- 
rig.' 

A  Sc.  lassie,  when  wading  a  burn,  kilts  her  coats,  and  when 
she  is  employed  on  the  hurst  rigg,  she  breeches  them.  A'.  6f  Q.  (i06g) 
4th  S.  iii.  22. 

HUSEN,  sb.  pl>  w.Dur.i  The  eaves  of  a  house.  Cf. 
housing,  si.'  4. 

HUSEN,  si. /./.»    w.Dur.'     Husks. 

HUSH-HEAD,  sb.  Cum.  A  place  where  water  has 
been  dammed  up  so  as  to  collect  sufficient  for  '  hushing.' 
(E.W.P.)     See  Hush,  v.« 

HUSHO,  si.  Irel.  A  soft,  monotonous  chant  sung  by 
nurses  to  send  their  charges  to  sleep. 

The  monotonous  sound  of  the  churn-dash  falling  on  his  ear 
acted  as  a  husho,  and  the  worried  and  wearied  Andy  .  .  .  fell 
asleep  to  the  bumping  lullaby.  Lover  Handy  Andy  (184a)  xii. 

HUSK,  sb.  Wor.  The  refuse  of  the  ground  apples  in 
cider-making.     Also  called  musk  (q.v.).     (H.K.) 

tHUSSING,/>r/i.  Abd.  .'Teasing,  mocking,  bantering. 
Cf.  hyse. 

Jangling,  wrangling,  scolding,  bussing,  wrestling,  boxing, 
kicking,  cussing,  Meston  Wks.  (1723)  24. 

HUSTLE,  j;.  Hmp.  To  toss,  in  phr./>//cA  and  hustle, 
pitch  and  toss.     (H.R.) 

HUTCHY,  see  Whichy. 

HUTOCK,  sb.    Abd.    A  small  stack.    Cf.  hattock,  sb.^ 

Aifter  pitten  the  hulock  o'  bay,  an'  the  verra  butter  new  oot  o' 
the  churn,  an'  Iwa  dizzen  o'  eggs  doon  j-er  throat,  W.  Watson 
Auld  Lang  Syne  ( 1903)  1 13. 

+HUTS,  si.  */.  Dial,  unknown.  .' The  loppings  of  trees. 
(W.W.S.) 

HUVVER,  V.  Ilrt.  With  up:  to  lift  a  swath  of  hay 
lightly  to  let  the  air  get  under  it.    (E.S.F.)    Cf  hover,ii.'4. 

tHWOAZ-IN,  sb.  Cum.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Rosin. 

Ne'er  a  tune  was  owre  an  duin  But  Jonathan  caw't  for 
'hwoazin,'  Gilpin  Sngs.  >  1866)  280. 

HYAAVE,  aclj.  Abd.  Also  written  hyeave.  Grey ; 
sallow,  livid,  '  blae.'     See  Hyauve. 

Man,  ye're  surely  nae  wecl,  j'erc  leukin  unco  hyaave  i'  the  face, 
.■ll)d.  U'kly.  Fire  Press  (Jan.  23,  1904) ;  ib.  (Nov.  i,  1902). 

tHYHUMPUS,  s6.  Lan.  A  deformed  person,  a  cripple. 
Cf.  humpy,  adj. 

Wurno'  there  a  little  hyhumpus  wi'  thee  ?  A  chap  as  aulus 
walks  his  ground  twice  o'ei*.  1  mcean  ;  climbs  on  sticks  like  garden 
pacs,  Brierley  Cast  upon  IForld  {1886)  xxiii. 

JHYPLOCK,  n(/y.     Obs.    Gall.     Meaning  unknown. 

My  house  is  fu'  baith  butt  and  ben.  Of  hyplock  hamespun 
gentlemen,  Lauderdale  Poems  ,1796)  35. 

HYPOCRITE,  adj.  Suf.  Crippling,  disabling.  See 
Hypocriting. 

He  suffers  as  a  general  rule  from  the  rheumatics  and  the 
'browntitus' — both  of  which,  as  his  wife  parenthetically  remarks, 
are  'hypocrite  complaints,'  Guruon  Memories  (1897)  4. 


ilCEE-WILLEE,  sb.  Cor.^  The  sandling,  Calidris 
arnmnii. 

:ICKET,  ,^i.     Yks.     Meaning  unknown. 

As  I  were  going  over  London  Brig  1  met  a  load  of  soldiers, 
Some  in  ickets,  some  in  ackets.  Some  in  red  and  yellow  jackets. 
What  were  they?  A  swarm  of  wasps'  N.&Q.  ^i865)3rdS.  viii.  325, 

tIDDLINS,  sb.  pi.     Der.*     Meaning  unknown. 

Eating  slowly  or  by  '  iddlins '  :s.v.  Chyzening). 


IDIWUT,  see  Ediwut. 

IDLE,  adj.  and  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  Cor.  1.  adj.  In  comp. 
Idle-bones,  an  idle  fellow,  a  '  lazy-bones.'  w.Yks. 
St'TCi.iKKK    Sluiiucless    IVayiie  (1900)    169.  2.  Emptj', 

unoccupied. 

Cor. 3  rile  L.'s  are  moving  and  their  house  will  be  idle. 
3.  Of  plants  :  barren,  onlj' occasionally  producing  agood 
crop.         n.Yks.  It's  rather  a  ahdle  beerer  (LW.). 
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4.  sb.   Idleness,  in  phr. /or /(('/('. 

Lan.  He  cannot,  for  idle,  keep  his  garden  tidy  (CJ.B.). 

IDLE-BANT,  sb.  s.Lan.'  A  chalk-line,  used  by 
carpenters. 

IDLEMENT,  sb.    s.Lan.»    Idleness. 

IGNORANT,  ac/J.     Irel.     Presumptuous,  forward. 

She  would  no  doubt  have  deemed  it  *  very  ignorant '  on  her 
part  to  attempt  a  more  definite  explanation.  This  is  another  word 
that  has  a  meaning  of  its  own  in  IrishEnglish.  .  .  The  term  would 
be  consider-ed  specially  appropriate  to  those  who  presumptuously 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  .  .  .  and  who  in  general  take 
too  much  upon  them  or  disregard  superior  claims,  Pi/ul  i^iMay  30, 
1903)  522. 

ILAND,  sb.    ?  Obs.     Cmb.     Meaning  unknown. 

24  quarters  one  bushell  and  3  pecks,  came  all  out  of  the  first 
mow  on  the  right  hand  in  the  new  barne,  and  the  iland  was  full 
of  Rye  besides  (c.  1682-84), '"  ^-  &  Q-  (Oct.  29,  1904). 

+ILILUK,  sb.     Irel.     Meaning  unknown. 

Con.  On  the  shore  of  MacDara's  island  there  is  a  stone  called 
the  '  Captives  Stone,'  where,  until  very  lately,  women  during  low 
tide  gathered  ililuk,  Flk-Loie  Jni.  (1884)  II.  259. 

ILL,  adj.,  adv.  and  v.    Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Brks. 

1.  adj.  and  adv.  In  comb,  (i)  Ill-begetten,  base-born,  of 
a  bad  breed  ;  used  as  a  term  of  contempt  ;  (2)  -bothom't, 
bad  from  the  foundation,  utterly  bad  ;  (3)  -broken,  badly 
brought  up  or  trained  ;  (4)  -contrivet,  ill-natured,  can- 
tankerous ;  (5)  -convenient,  inconvenient ;  (6)  —  deed, 
bad  fortune  or  luck  ;  (7)  -faured,  (a)  ugly  ;  {b)  improper  ; 
(8)  -gettit,  having  bad  habits  ;  (9)  -greein',  quarrelsome  ; 
(10)  -like,  see  (7,  a)  \  (11)  -nature,  bad-tempered;  (12) 
•snusket,  cross,  snappish  in  temper  ;  (13)  -spoken,  evil- 
speaking;  (i4)-tricky,niischievous;  (15) — turn.amischief, 
an  injury;  (16)  -vandtit,  discontented,  unsociable;  see 
Vandt  ;  (17)  -vaum'd,  of  bad  repute  or  fame  ;  {18)  -will. 
in  phr.  to  hai>e  at  ill-will,  to  dislike,  have  a  spite  against  ; 
(19)  -willed,  ill-tempered,  spiteful. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  He's  a  ill-begetten  whelp.  (2,  3,  4)  ib.  (5)  Brks. 
'Tis  ter'ble  illconnvanient  havin'  narra  ooman  about  the  'ouse, 
Havden  Thatched  Cott.  (1902)  93.  (6)  s.Lan.'  (7,  n)  n.Cy.  As 
ill-faured  looking  shapes  as  ye'U  ever  set  eyes  on,  Jones  Nhb. 
(1871)  156.  (4)  n.Cy.  It  'ill  be  weel  gin  there's  nae  ill-faur'd 
matter  gaen  on,  ib.  82.  (8)  Abd.  An  ill-gettit,  coorse  min'et, 
vicious,  cruel  vratch  o'  a  craiter,  Abd.  IVkh.  Free  Press  (Mar.  26, 
1904).  (9)  Abd.  They  were  •  a  caird,  ill-greein'  pack,'  W.  Watso.-j 
Ait/d  Lang  Syne  (1903)  40.  (10,  11)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (12)  Sh.I. 
(J.S.);  Jakobsen  Z)/<i/.  (1897)  39.  (13)  n.Cy.  -Sic  an  ill-spoken, 
cuorous,  cantlin'  body,  aye  pickin'  holes  in  her  neighbours' 
garments,  Jones  A'A6.  (1871)  192.  (14)  Sc.  Mackay(s.v.  Willie'. 
(,15)  n.Yks.  (I.'W.),  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  {16)  S.  &  Ork.i  'An  ill- 
vandtit  bodie  ' — a  person  disposed  to  be  discontented,  unsocial,  &c. 
(17)  Sh.I.  The  guidwife  would  seize  a  lowin  taand,  and  chase  the 
uncanny  visitor  out  the  door,  throwing  the  fire  after  her,  while 
she  e.xclaimed :  'Twee-tee-see-dee,  du  ill-vaum'd  trooker!' 
Spence  F/i-Lore  (1899'i  140.  (18)  n.Yks.  He  had  them  at  ill- 
will.     He'll  hod  them  at  ill-will  (I.W.).     (19)  ib. 

2.  Unkind,  cruel,  harsh. 

Abd.  Naebody  wid  be  uU  tuU't,  Md.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Mar. 
26,  I904\ 

3.  Bad,  severe. 

Abd.  An  ill  caul  wi'  a  sair  hoast,  W.  Watson  Aiild  Lang  Syne 
(1903)  18. 

4.  Stormy,  rough. 

Lan.  It  being  late  and  like  for  .  .  .  an  ill  night  ...  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  go  home,  Walkden  Diary  (ed.  1866)  loi. 

5.  V.  To  speak  evil  of,  to  depreciate,  rail  at. 

n.Yks.  He  ill'd  t'young  trees  ivver  seea  (I.W.).  Lan.  Thomas 
illed  our  calf,  Walkden  Diary  (ed.  1866 1  74. 

ILLEGITIMATE,  si.  Dev.  An  illiterate  person,  one 
unable  to  read  or  write. 

'  I  don't  think  you  can  read  or  write,  can  you?'  '  No,  I  can't,  I'm 
what  they  do  call  an  illegitimate'  (J.D. P.l. 

:iLL.SANTAFIED,  adj.  Sh.I.  ?  Ill-sanctified,  not 
spiritually  improving. 

I  can  du  little  niair  nor  read  a  shapter  i'  da  Bible,  an'  dat's  bit 
ill  santafied  sometimes,  Stewart  Tales  •  1892)  4. 

ILLYSHIFT,  adj.  Pem.  Untidy,  shiftless,  helpless. 
(J.S.O.T.)  '        ^ 

JILOAN,  sb.    W.xf.'    An  island. 


IMAGE,  sA.  Pem.  An  imp,  dwarf;  an  oddity.   (J.S.O.T.) 

IMPET,  sb.     Nrf.     An  imp  ;  a  spirit,  ghost. 

He  felt  his  back  grown  cold.  And  he  looked  behind  him,  and 
there  were  a  white  impet,  or  summit  white,  a-foUerin  them  along 
the  road,  Rhys  Diverted  Village  (1903')  199. 

UMPISITIN,  sb.  Sur.  Meaning  unknown,  f  Position, 
state  of  affairs. 

Minester  didna  mean  it ...  or  else  he  be  goan  wrung  in's  head- 
works,  that's  the  impisitin  on't,  someways,  Bickley  Siir.  Hills 
(1890^  I.  v. 

IMPRESSION,  sb.  Dor.  Oppression,  esp.  in  phr. 
impression  on  the  chest,  a  chest  trouble  of  some  kind. 

I  had  the  impression  on  my  chest  so  bad  I  couldn't  eat  nothing 
but  chicken,  Francis  Manor  Farm  (1903)  9. 

IN,  prep,  and  adv.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  Chs. 
Not.  Lin.  1.  In  comb,  (i)  lu-by  deputy,  mining  term  : 
a  deputy  or  official  stationed  in  a  mine,  as  opposed  to  the 
'  top  gafier '  (q.  v.)  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit ;  (2)  -calver,  a  cow 
or  heifer  in  calf ;  (3) —  co,  in  partnership  or  company; 
(4)  -country,  ofc.,  inland  country  ;  (5)-kneed, knock-kneed, 
having  the  knees  turned  inwards ;  (6)  —  pig,  big  with 
young  ;  (7)  -rooni,  an  inner  room,  parlour  ;  (8)  -the-stead, 
instead  ;  (9)  -ways,  inwards. 

(1I  Cum."  (2)  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  (3)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (4)  Sc. 
He  likewise  held  Justice  Ayres  in  the  In-country,  Melvil 
lUemoirs  (1735)  179.  (5"1  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (6')  s.Lan.'  (7)  n.Cy. 
I  heard  Jeanie's  voice  i'  the  in-room,  Jones  Nlib.  (1871)  34.  (8) 
s.Lan.'  (9)  Kcb.  Close  set  reg'lar  teeth,  a'  slopin'  inweys, 
Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  169. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  ill  a  band,  in  league;  of  the  same  mind  ;  (2) 
—  a  bit,  presentl}',  soon,  in  a  short  time ;  (3)  —  a  mistake, 
by  mistake  ;  (4)  —  and  out,  out  of  a  straight  line;  (5)  — fear, 
lest,  for  fear  that ;  (6)  —  the  way,  near  at  hand,  close  by  ; 
(7)  —  to  the  fire,  near  or  towards  the  fire  ;  (8)  —  tottcli  with, 
in  comparison  with  ;  (9)  —  with,  friendly  with,  intimate, 
on  very  good  terms  ;  (10)  —  years,  of  human  beings  : 
getting  old;  (11)  to  be  in  him,  to  be  something  internal  or 
mental  ;  (12)  to  belong  in,  to  belong  to,  have  its  place  in  ; 
(13)  that  is  or  ivas  in,  there  is  or  was  ;  (14)  wellinfor,  well 
supplied  with. 

(I )  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (2)  w.Yks. 'Islacomin' ?■  'Aye.ah'll  be  theer 
in  a  bit'  (J.D.W.).  (3,  41  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (5)  n.Yks.  Ah'llgan,  i' 
fear  he  dizn't  dea  't  (1'*.).  (6,  7)  ib.  (8)  w.Yks.  Amy's  nut  e' 
touch  wi'  Ada  for  nowtiness  (B.K.).  (9)  s.Not.  I  don't  like  him 
to  be  so  in  with  them  Smiths  (J.P.K.).  (lo")  Chs.'  (s.v.  Up  i' 
Yeers).  (11,  12)  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  (13")  I. Ma.  The  Doctor  was 
bound  to  know  about  all  the  divilment  that  was  in.  Brown  Doctor 
:  1891)38.     (14)  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

3.  prep.   On. 

s.Not.  Look !  you've  dropped  it  in  the  floor.  She  let  the 
beads  fall  in  the  path  (J.P.K.). 

4.  adv.  Of  a  meeting  or  gathering :  assembled,  met 
together  ;  held,  going  on.  n.Yks.  {I.W.)  5.  With 
avV/i  and  omission  of  the  verb  :  to  put,  push,  get,  &c.  in.  ib. 

IN,  see  One. 

JINAIRT,fl^/;'.  Sc.  ?  A  corruption  of 'inward'; 'through 
and  through,'  thoroughly  sincere  and  genuine. 

A  graun'  chief  Robin  ;  no  ane  fir  show,  but  a  fine  inairt  man, 
People's  Friend  (July  27,  1896)  505. 

INCH,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Yks.  e.An.  1.  sb.  In  comp. 
Inch-pieces,  very  small  fragments.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  2.  v. 
With  aivay:  to  retreat  or  withdraw  gradually. 

e.An.  '  I  du  love  'ee  trewly,'  saj's  he  desperately.    '  And  1 '  says 
she  inquiringly,  then  inching  away,  Harris  East-lio !  (1902)  42. 
3.  To  live  sparingly,  in  phr.  inching  and  pinching. 

Sc.  Inching  and  pinching,  and  grudging  to  spend.  Good  IVds- 
(1881)  482. 

INCOME,  sb.  Sc.  (Jam.)  Used  attrib.  in  comb.  Income 
ware,  weeds  cast  in  by  the  sea,  as  distinguished  from 
those  which  adhere  to  the  rocks,  (s.v.  Ware.)  [Corn  of 
Income,  6.] 

^INCOMING  GROUND,  phr.  .'  Hmp.  [Not  known  to 
our  correspondents.]  The  down  hill  part  of  a  journey. 
Blacklev  IVd.  Gossip  (1869)  t66. 

INDEPENDENT,  adj.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

INDER,  sb.  Nrf  In  phr.  an  Indero'  money,  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies.     Cf  as  rich  as  Indee,  s.v.  India. 


INDIGNANCE 
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Ter  hear  my  man  talk  when  he  hain't  got  the  wittles  he  kinder 
'proves  on,  one  'ud  think  he  pave  an  Indor  o'  money  ter  shop  with, 
Loiigiiiaii's  Mug.    Jan.  1903;  226. 

INDIGNANCE,  sb.     ?  Obs.     Edb.     Indignation. 

The  terrible  tale  with  horror  we  hear — with  indignance  review, 
AiKMAN  Poems  (1816'  125. 

INDOOR,  sb.    Yks.    An  inner  porch  in  a  cottage. 

w.Yks.  '  Whcer's  my  coit  ?  '   '  It  hings  lip  e"  t'indoor'  i.B.K.). 

INFANT-HARROW,  s6.    Wor.  (E.S.) 

INFORMATION,  sb.  I.W.  Gray  Ribstotte  Pippins 
(1898)  140. 

INGEN,  INGEON,  INGIN,  see  Onion. 

JINGLE-SAVE,  sb.     Obs.     Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

Edb.  Tabitha  wi'  her  tabby  cats  Frae  round  her  ingle-save, 
Carlop  Green  (1817)  176. 

JINGLIFIED, />/>/.  r7f^'.  Irel.  Learned,  educated  ;  like 
an  Englishman. 

Ir.  It  was  surprising  how  high-llownand  inglified  he  could  speak, 
Webb  Tales  of  hclami — House  iinilei  the  Hill.  Ant.  He's  owre 
inglified  for  me,  Ballymeita  Obs.  1  1892). 

tlNISITIJITTY.ii.   War.3  A  little,  ridiculous  person. 

INKER,  sb.    Sc.     An  ink-bottle. 

Ang.  Inkers,  pens,  and  copy-books,  Reid  Ilowetooii,  46. 

INNER,  ad/.  Lin.  In  comb.  Inner  lass,  a  housemaid. 
se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

DINNERS,  sb.  pi.    Sh.I.    Under-garments. 

Sh.I.  Sha  stode  afore  wir  bed  in  her  inners,  S/i.  News  (June  8, 
1901). 

INNIN,  INNON,  see  Onion. 

INNOCENT,  sb.  Pern.  A  person  of  weak  intellect. 
(J.S.O.T.I 

INPITCHER,  sb.  Sus.>  Also  in  form  inipitcher. 
A  man  who  unloads  the  corn  or  hay  on  a  wagon,  on  to 
the  stack  or  rick.     (s.  v.  Pitcher.) 

JINPLAY,  sb.  Sh.I.  Used  in  prov.  he  lauchs  in  his 
sleeve  thai  haes  the  inplay.     Spence  Flk-Lore  (1899)  228. 

+INSKIN,  adj.  Mid.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Close,  intimate. 

You  never  did  think  much  of  [women],  Mr.  Corny  ;  but  you 
never  had  no  inskin  experience,  Blackmohe  Kit  (1890)  I.  iv. 

INSTANCE,  sb.     Obs.     Sc.     Effort,  insistence. 

Nor  did  that  Queen  make  any  further  instance  for  his  liberty, 
Melvil  Memoirs  (1735")  264. 

tINTAKE,  sb.     .'  Yks.     Meaning  unknown. 

Among  the  mountains,  and  the  dreary  moorland,  the  '  intake  '  of 
the  coming  winter  was  a  great  deal  worse  to  see,  Blackmore 
Mary  Aiierley    1879)  xxxv. 


INTENT,  sb.  Sc.  In  phr.  at  the  intent,  on  the  spot, 
present  on  the  occasion  ;  looking  on,  superintending. 

Abd.  Yc  maun  come,  Saun'ers.  Aw  never  yet  saw  a  stack 
biggit  at  Cushicneuk  bit  ye  wis  at  the  intent,  Abd.  Wily.  Free 
Press  (May  16,  1003'. 

JINTHREATHMENT,  sb.  Obs.  w.Yks.»  Meaning 
unknown. 

Robert  Carre  holdclh  a  tenement  and  lands  of  William  Spencers 
and  the  said  tenement  payeth  for  some  inthreathment  yearly,  ijs. 
iiijt/. 

INTO,  prep.  Sc.  Peni.  In  form  intae  Sc.  1.  In  phr. 
to  be  into  a  person,  to  scold  or  find  fault  with  any  one. 

Abd.  lies  he  been  intae  j'e  for  saj-in'  ye  h'ard  the  flails  the  last 
twa  nichts?  W.  Watson  Aiild  La>ig  Syne    1903'  74. 
2.  Except,  with   the  exception  of;   all  but,  excepting. 
See  E'en  to,  s.v.  E'en,  adv. 

s.Pem.  Class  is  all  here,  into  Gvvilluni  M.S.C.)  ;  The  boys  is 
all  come,  into  one.    I've.T  sewed  all  my  frock,  into  this  sleeve  'E.D.\ 

JINVENTIONARY,  sb.  .'  Sus.  An  inventory.  Black- 
more  Spiinqhaven  (1886)  xxxiv. 

INYAN,  INYON,  see  Onion. 

tINYARY,  sb.    Sh.I.    Diarrhoea.    {Coll.  L.L.B.) 

IRISH-HOUSE,  s6.  Chs.'  A  bothy  for  the  use  of  Irish 
labourers  on  a  farm.    (s.v.  Paddy-house.) 

IRON,  sb.  Sc.  Yks.  Also  in  form  airn-  Gall.  In  comb. 
(i)  Iron-fork,  a  pitchfork,  hay-fork;  (2)  -ore  well,  a 
mineral  spring ;  (3)  -soupled,  with  links  or  hinges  of  iron. 

(i)  mlflcs.  He  used  to  walk  wiv  a  iron  tbrk  (I.W.'i.  (2>  Abd. 
(A.W.")  ;3')  Gall.  Nae  weapon  had  Geordie  .  .  .  But  an  airn- 
soupled  Galloway  flail,  Harper  Bards  (1889)  50. 

IRONS,  sb.  pi.  Cum.  Knife  and  fork,  in  phr.  to  be 
agocd/istwil/ione'sironsyto  have  agood  appetite.  (E.W.P.) 

'IS,  see  This. 

ISS,  adv.    Brks.'  (s.  v.  Eese),  Cor.« 

ISSUE,  sb.  Nhb.  Dur.  The  amount  of  coal  agreed 
upon  to  be  taken  from  a  given  pit. 

They  [the  coalowners  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear]  met  monthly,  and 
sometimes  fortnightly,  to  fix  what  was  called  the  '  issue'  for  the 
following  month,  Webb  Democracy  (1901)  448. 

IT,  pron.     Sc.     Possess. :  its. 

e.Per.  Still  fairly  common,  among  the  older  folks.  'The  horse 
brak  it  leg.'  '  See  at  the  cat  pittin  up  it  paw  and  clawin  it  head  ' 
(W.A.C.). 

JITHE-SAY,  sb.  Der.*  Dial,  pronunciation  of  the  place- 
name  Hathersage. 

IT(T,  see  Yet,  adv. 

IVES,  sb.pl.  se.Lin.  Eel-traps  made  of  willow  wicker- 
work.    (J.T.B.) 


tJAAKE,  V.    Obs.    Per.     Meaning  unknown. 

They  knit  their  couples  not  to  jaake  To  never  one  they  gave 
a  balk.  Smith  Poems  (1714)  9>  ed.  1853. 

JABBLE,  56.     s.Wor.  (H.K.)     i.q.  Jobble,  s6.' 

JACK,  sb.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  War.  Wor.  Pem.  Sur. 
Sus.  Cor.  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Jack  ass,  a  male  ass  ;  (2)  —  line, 
a  strong  cordof  hemp ;  (3)  —  snipe, the  snipe, Limnocryplcs 
gallinuta  ;  (4)  —  straws,  a  children's  game  resembling 
'spellikins.' 

(^i)  n.Cy.  A  team  of  six  Jack  asses  for  carting,  Hijnter  Georg. 
Ess.  (1803)  III.  197.  (2';  w.Yks. '^  (s.v.  Line,  (sy  Sur.  Son  of 
Marshes  On  Sur.  Hills  1  1891J  275.  (4^  s.Lan.' 
2.  Phr.  (i)  yrtc-X'aHrf/;;.sc(?r/,  the  constellation  Utsamajor; 
(2)  —  at  a  pinch,  one  ready  on  emergency  or  for  the  time 
being  ;  (3)  —  o'  Bannock,  a  bogey  ;  (4)  — 's  alive,  a  game 
of  forfeits  played  round  the  fire ;  (5)  — 's  case,  a  heron  ; 
(6)  —  with  the  iron  teeth,  see  (3). 

(i)  Sus.  (S.P.H.^  (2)  Wor.  I  was  obliged  toemploy  labour  Jack 
at  a  pinch,  as  you  may  say  (H.K.).  (3)  War.^  Children  run  aw.iy 
from  a  cracker  firework),  when  it  is  in  action,  and  jumps  about  on 
the  ground  while  exploding,  saying  that  '  Jack  o'  Bonnock  would 
have  them.'  '4>  w.Cor.'  Jack's  alive  and  likely  to  live;  If 
he  die  in  my  hand  a  pawn  I'll  give  (s.v.  Robin's  alight).  (5) 
VOL.  VI. 


Pern.  (J  S.O.T.^     le"  Der.  Jack-wi'-th'-Iron-Teeth's  gotten  howd 
o'  me  an'  draggin'  me  to  Hell,  Gilchrist  Peakland  (1897)  143. 
3.  A  liquid  measure  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint. 

Lan.  She  oflered  to  give  me  a  half  jack  of  spirits  in  at  it, 
Walkden  Diarv  (cd.  1866^  40. 

JACKY-BEATH-SIDES,  5*.  Cum.*  The  'odd'  man 
in  a  game  when  the  players  are  not  equal  in  numbers,  who 
plaj's  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other. 

JACOB,  .'jA.     s.Lan.'     A  round  black  plum. 

tJAGE,  sb.  w.Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  violent  motion.     (Hall.) 

JAGGEDY,  adj.  Ircl.  Nhb.  Also  in  form  jaggety. 
Jagged,  rough  at  the  edges. 

Ir.  An  ould  jaggety  patch  wid  green  edges,  Barlow  Ghost, 
bereft  (1901)  84.  Nhb.  It's  like  a  muckle  bason  made  wi'  jaggedy 
rocks,  Graham  Red  Scaur    1896^  270. 

t  J  AGGERS,  sb.  ?  Ess.  In  comb.  By  Jaggers  !  an  ex- 
pletive or  mild  oath.    Cf  by  Jiggers. 

By  Jaggers!  where  is  Phoebe?  Baring- Gould  jl/rAa/a/i  (1885"!  92. 

JJAKE-EASY,  n^'.   Sc.    .' Willing,  having  no  objection. 

Lnk.  '  I'll  see  the  price  o'  that  bonnet  this  vera  nicht !  '  '  Oh, 
buy'tifye  like;  I'm  jake-easy  on't,  Betty,'  Murdoch  Readings 
('895)  "•  3'. 

.T 
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JAKES,  V.  s.Wor.  With /«  :  to  bring  dirt  into  a  house, 
&c.    (H.K.)    Cf.  Jakes,  si. 

JAM,  v.'     Nrf.    With  about:  to  idle,  loiter. 

Edith,  Gartrood,  Beetruss,  found  in  lively  conversation  with 
the  frequenters  of  the  spot,  'jammin*  about  up  town,'  get  the 
rough  side  of  their  fathers'  tongues,  Mann  DiiUUlch  (1902^  224, 

JAM,  V?-    Yks.    To  make  believe  ;  to  take  in,  hoax. 

e.Yks.  He  tell'd  him  he'd  a'e  ti  gan  ower  t'watther  ;  hejamm'd 
him  wi'  that  (M.C.F.M.V 

JAMB,  s.b.    Wor.  (E.S.) 

JAMBLE,  V.  n.Yks.  Also  in  forms  jammle,  javimle. 
To  shake  a  liquid  in  order  to  mix  it ;  to  shake  a  window 
as  a  signal.     (I.W.) 

JAMENTY,  s6.  Irel.  In  phr.  by  Jameiity .'  an  oath. 
Cf.  Gemminy. 

Wrnh.  Let  it  out,  or,  be  jamcnty,  you'll  bring  the  ruck  to  a  head, 
Bullock  Pasiotals  (190O  no. 

JAMMI-RAGS,  s6. />/.     s.Lan.^    i.q.  Jam-rag. 

JANGLE,  V.  and  sb.  Wor.  1.  v.  In  comb.  Jangle- 
foot  wine,  a  name  applied  to  any  strong,  intoxicating 
liquor.     Cf.  plait,  i<.  II.  1. 

Some  four-penny  ale,  said  to  more  than  equal  in  strength  the 
plum  jerkum,  jangle  foot  wine,  and  other  concoctions  of  the  Vale, 
Ei^eshaitt  Standard  (Jan.  9.  1904). 
2.  sb.   A  gossip  ;  idle  talk. 

She  was  having  a  civil  jangle,  Evcsliaii:  Jrn.  (July  5,  1902). 

JANKER,  sb.     Sc. 

Immediately  beyond  Picrshill  the  car  collided  with  a  janker 
coming  in  the  opposite  direction,  Scotsman  (Oct.  14,  I904\ 

JANNOCK,  adj.,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Stf.  Dor.  Also  in  forms 
jennock  Gall. ;  jonnick  Dor. ;  jonnock  Stf  1.  adj. 
Pleasant,  friendly,  sociable.  sw.Dor.  (C.E.P.)  2.  s6.  Phr. 
not  to  do  tliejaiiitock  ivith  one,  not  to  behave  fairly  or  rightly. 

Gall.  God  forgive  j-e,  Meg,  but  ye  hae'na  done  the  jennock 
wi'  me.  I  didna  deserve  sic  treatment  at  your  ban',  Gallorii/i<m 
(1902)  IV.  18. 

S.  V.  To  work  together  smoothly.  Stf.  C//ro«/(7?  (Oct.  25, 
1901). 

+JANNOCK,  sb.  Nhp.'  A  buttress  or  support  against 
a  wall.     .See  below. 

Only  heard  once  ;  when  inquiring  the  road,  of  a  sexagenarian 
in  a  neighbouring  village,  I  was  directed  to  '  go  down  to  that 
theere  jannock,  (pointing  to  a  buttress  in  the  wall,)  and  then  turn 
to  the  right.' 

JAR,  sb.     Lin.     A  glass  of  liquor. 

se.Lin.  I  paid  for  jais  for  him  and  me.  Oh,  he  takes  a  jar  or 
two  most  (Tuesdays)  1  I.TB."). 

:jARGE,  s6.    ?  Yks.    A  jug. 

Bill,  go  and  drah  the  black  jargc  full  o'  yell,  BrACKMonr  M. 
Aneiley  (1879)  viii. 

JARGONING,  vbl.  sb.  Sc.  Chattering,  idle  talk.  Cf 
jargon,  v. 

Abd.  We  continued  to  clink  in  alternation  with  laughter  and 
reckless  jargoning.  Cobban  Angel  of  Covt.  (1898)  40. 

JARL,  V.  Brks.  To  quarrel,  dispute,  '  have  words ' ; 
to  jeer,  jest. 

I  likes  you  uncommon,  though  you  ud'nt    think   it,  secin'  how 
I've  jarled  at  vou,  Coinlu  Mag.  (Nov.  1901)  679. 
JARM,  v'   Sh.I.  (J.S.)     i.q.  Yarm,  v.  2. 
JAR-PIE,  si.  Brks.  The  ]ay,Garriilusglandariiis.   See 
Jar(r,  r. 

Jays  (jar-pies  the  natives  call  them,  in  reference  to  their  harsh 

note  and  their  pied  plumage),  Havden  Ron  ml  our  I'i/l.  1 1901)  75. 

JARRED,  ppL  adj.     w.Yks.      In  comb.  Jarred  meat, 

anything  that  is  served  in  a  pail.    Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.{]z.w. 

27,  1900). 

JART,  V.  n.Yks.  To  dart,  make  a  sudden  spring  or 
dart.     (I.W.) 

JARVIS,  sb.     Wm.     A  coachbuilder's  tool  for  making 
the  grooves  for  the  reception  of  a  panel.     (JM.) 
JASY,  sb.     Irel.     A  wig.     Cf  jasey,  jersey,  sb.  7. 
A  scanty    wig,   technically    called   a   'jasy,'    Lever  /.    Hinton 
(1842)  iii. 

JAU,  see  You. 

:JAUK,  V.     Abd.  (Jam.)     See  below.     Cf  jaup,  v.^ 
Shoes  are  said  to  auk  [sirj,  when  from  being  too  large,  they  do 
not  keep  close  to  the  foot  in  walking. 


JAUNT,  si.'  and  v.^    n.Yks.  (I.W.)    Also  in  form  jant. 

JAUP,  v.'^  and  sh.^  Sc.  Dur.  Also  in  form  jap  Kcb. 
1.  I'.  To  shake  a  liquid.  w.Dnr.'  2.  sb.  Phr.  knocked 
to  jap,  fig.  shown  to  be  untrue  or  groundless. 

Kcb.  That  story  has  been  knockit  tojapadozen  times,  Armstrong 
Kirt'irbrae  (1896)  307. 

JAW,  si.  Lan.  I.Ma.  Dev.  1.  In  co;«i.  (i)  Jaw-locked, 
suftering  from  lock-jaw;  (2)  -me-tight,  a  scolding. 

(I)  s.Lan.'     {2)  e.Dev.  After  a   bit  more  jaw-me-tight  the  lot  of 
us  were  released,  Jane  Lordsln'p  (1897  1  239. 
2.  Talk. 

I.Ma.  Then  it  all  come  out,  and  the  jaw  ould  Anthony  had. 
Brown  Yarns  (1881 )  34,  ed.  1889. 

JEDDERTY-JIDDERTY,  adv.  Cum.  Also  in  form 
jiggerdy-jaggerty.  Twisted,  entwined,  mixed  up.  Cf 
jedder. 

JEER,  11.  and  si.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  1. 1;. /;-ff«s.  Tomock, 
make  fun  of       2.  sb.  Phr.  a  jeer  on  him,  one  of  his  jeers. 

JEG,  V.     n.Yks.  (I.W.)     i.q.  Jag,  t/.  1. 

JELL,?'.     s.Pcm.  (M.S.C.)     i.q.  Geal,  i'.' 2. 

t  JELLING,  «^/y.   w.Yks.    lovial.    (Hall.)   Cf  jelly,  n^fy. 

JENNY,  sb.  Sc.  Lan.  War.  Wor.  1.  In  comb,  (i) 
Jenny-horses,    'galloping    horses'    seen   at   fairs,    &c. ; 

(2)  —  Lind  fiddle,  a  child's  toy  ;  see  below  ;  (3)  -pincket, 
a  'will  of  the  wisp' ;  (4)  —  'Wullock,  Jig.  a  woman  who 
gives  no  trouble  in  child-bearing. 

(i)  Wor.  Jenny  horses  and  roundabouts,  Ei'csliain  Jrn.  (June 
29,  1901).  (2)  s. Lan.' It  was  composed  of  a  hollowed  piece  of  wood 
upon  which  a  clapper,  worked  upon  a  twisted  string,  produced  a 
loud  clapping  noise,  something  like  that  of  a  watchman's  rattle. 

(3)  'Wor.  i^W.K.W.C.-C.)  14)  Ayr.  'Whyles  I  was  so  stawed  o't, 
1  wished  in  bitterness  of  spirit  that  auld  mother  Eve  had  been  a 
Jenny  Wullock.  Service  Dr.  Dngnid  ted.   18871  156. 

2.  A  she-ass.     War.^ 

JEREMIAH,  si.    w.Yks.    A  chamber  utensil.     (B.K.) 

JERMINS,  sb.  pi.  Pem.  Small  gingerbread  cakes. 
(J.S.O.T.) 

JERN,  see  Yearn,  v. 

JERRY,  si.  Yks.  Lin.  Inphr.(i) //w/y/^^ryi  a  vivacious, 
facetious  person.  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.);  (2)  a  Tom  and  Jerry 
shop,  a  low  public-house.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

JESS,  sb.     Dev.     An  idle,  ill-conducted  woman. 

e.Dev.  Withouten  such  [a  beating]  a  woman  having  nothing  to 
control  her  is  bound  to  become  a  jess,  idle  and  sloven,  or  else 
take  to  mischief,  Jane  Lordsliip  118971  243. 

JESSUP,  si.  Stf  (J.C.W.),  War.  (C.T.O.)  Also  in 
forms  jissop,  jizzup. 

JEW,  si.  War.3  In  co;«i.  (i)  Jew's  eye,  in  phr.  zcor//; 
a  Jeiv's  eye  ;  (2)  -'s  trump. 

JEZEBEL,  si.     Nhb.     A  caterpillar.     (E.W.P.) 

tJIB,  V.     Dev.^    To  move  restlessly. 

JIBBER-JAW,  V.  and  sb.  Dev.  1.  v.  To  talk.  Cf 
jibber,  v. 

Why  should  I  want  to  jibber-jaw — talk,  I  mean— with  he— him, 
Ford  Posite  Farm  ( i899"i  294. 
2.  sb.  Useless  talk,  chatter,     ib.  173. 

JIBBET,  sb.  Pein.  A  girl  decked  out  in  shabby 
finery.     (J.S.O.T.)     Cf  jibby. 

JICKER,  I'.     Sc.     To  jog  along. 

Rxb.  Yon  strae-headit  cuttie  comes  jickering  up  to  Whithaugh 
Tower  on  thccurple  o'  Sim's  saddle,  Hamilton  OntlawsiiSg-j)  130. 

JIFF-JAFFS,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  A  fit  of  the  '  blues' ;  'jim- 
jams.' 

w.Sc.  The  laddie's  conduct  is  something  I  cannat  e.s-plain  e.xccpt 
that  he  has  had  a  whilT  o'  the  jifl'jaffs,  Henderson  Our  Jeames 
(l8q8)  315. 

JIG,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  1.  sb.  An  illegal  instrument  for 
catching  fish.  2.  v.  To  catch  fish  illegally  with  a 'jig.' 
See  below. 

Wgt.  Jigging  for  herrings  ...  is  done  in  this  way— Three  or 
four  pieces  of  stout  wire,  about  a  foot  long,  are  laid  cross  ways, 
and  fastened  securely  together,  and  from  each  of  the  ends  is  hung 
a  piece  of  twine,  also  about  a  foot  long,  with  from  one  to  three  cod- 
hooks  fastened  to  its  e.\tremity.  A  stout  piece  of  lanyard  is  then 
secured  to  the  junction  of  the  wires,  so  that  the  whole  is  evenly 
balanced,  and  the  lanyard  is  tied  to  a  short  bit  of  stick,  for  holding 
in  the  hand.     Armed  with  these  formidable  looking  weapons,  a  lot 
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of  men  and  boys,  and  often  women  too,  po  out  in  boats,  about  the 
darkening,  in  tlic  herring  season,  and  take  a  supply  of  long  peals 
with  them,  the  ends  of  which  are  kept  burning  in  a  fire  built  on  a 
flat  stone  in  the  bottom  of  the  boats  ;  .  .  tlie  fish,  attracted  by  the 
light,  come  round  the  boats,  and  the  people,  holding  the  jigs  by 
the  stick,  drop  them  into  the  tide,  and  then  jerk  them  suddenly 
upwards,  and  in  rising  through  among  the  herrings,  a  number  and 
sometimes  all  of  the  hooks  strike  into  the  fish. . .  Captain  of  a  boat 
'jigging  for  scadyins,'  Saxon  Gall.  Gossi/>   cd.  1878    -'78-9. 

Hence  Jigger,  ib.  one  who  'jigs'  for  herrings,  &c. 
ib.  280. 

tJIG,  s6.  'i  Obs.  Sc.  ?  A  measure  of  yarn  ;  a  method 
of  measuring  yarn. 

Frf.  Tell'd  ilka  cut  [of  yarn]  that  they  ty'd  up,  By  double-down 
comes,  jig.  an'  whup.  An'  scores,  an"  so  forth,  as  exact  As  reels 
can  count,  that's  made  to  chack,  Piper  of  Peebles  (1794!  7. 

JIGGERS,  fb.  Lei.'  In  comb.  By  Jiggers!  an 
expletive  or  mild  oath.     (s.v.  Oaths.) 

JIGGERY,  sb.  se.Lin.  In  phr.  qo  lojiqgeiy,  'go  to 
Jericho."    (I.T.B.) 

:jILLY-WOW,  sb.     Stf.     A  witch.     (J.K.) 

JIM,  sb.  Wm.  Yks.  In  coin  p.  ( i )  Jimcracks,  {a)  hare- 
brained notions  ;  (b)  anything  designed  to  catch  the  ej'e 
by  its  novelty,  &c. ;  (2)  -tranks,  knick-knaclcs. 

(i,  (ij  Wm.  His  heed's  as  full  o'  jimcracks  as  an  egg's  full  o' 
meat  ;B.K.;.  lii  ib.  He'd  a  jackylegs  knife  wi"  as  many  jimcracks 
in't  as  tiler's  days  in  a  year  1 16.).  {2)  w.Yks.  Th"  halisc  wor  dawnd 
thro'  one  end  ta  tother  wi'  bits  o"  jimtranks  {ib.). 

JIMMY-RAGS,  sb.  pi.    s.Wor.  (H.K.)    i.q.  Jam-rag. 

JIMP-MIDDLED,  adj.  Sc.  Nhb.  Slender-vvaisted. 
Sec  Jimp,  adj. 

Rxb.  Jimp-middled  lasses  for  men.  Hamilton  Oiillaics  1,1897) 
17.  Nhb.  Wi'  a  jimp-middled  Edinburgh  lass  at  your  elbow, 
Graham  Red  Seaur  118961  176. 

:  JIMRIE-COSIE,  iA.    'iObs.    Abd.    Meaning  unknown. 

After  she's  got  her  Jimric-cosie  Of  wcll-muU'd  till  she  be  tosie. 
And  of  good  brandy  a  full  dose,  Meston  Poet.  IVks.  (ed.  1723)  5,s. 

JINGLE,  sb.  Ircl.  Wm.  Yks.  Cor.  L  In  comp.  (i) 
Jingle-bones,  a  skeleton  ;  (2)  -jointed,  loosely  built. 

(i)  n.Yks.  He  saw  a  jingle-becans  in  a  closet  (I.W.).     (2)  Win. 
A  jingle-jointed  man  of  somewhere  about  30  years,  Kendal  Si.xly 
Years  Ago  (1893)  11. 
2.  A  cart ;  see  below. 

s.Ir.  1  had  to  drive  seven  miles  in  a  thing  that  only  e.\ists  south 
of  the  Limerick  Junction,  and  is  called  a  'jingle'  A  jingle  is  a 
square  box  of  painted  canvas  with  no  back  to  it,  because,  as  was 
humorously  explained  to  me,  jou  must  have  some  way  to  get  into 
it.  and  I  had  to  sit  sideways  in  it,  Somerville  &  Ross  Irish  Shore 
(1903"!  109.  m.Cor.  Pedestrians  who  envied  them  their  jingle, 
with  its  nimble  pony,  Peneerthy  Warp  and  ll'oo/,  62. 

IJINGLER,s6.  Yks.   ?F/e- A  man  who  lives  by  his  wits. 

r  that  deep,  boundless  sea  Where  many  a  jingler  thrives,  Yule 
Clog,  6. 

JINGLES,  sb.  pi.  s.Lan.'  The  disease,  St.  Anthony's 
fire. 

JINKS,  sb.  pi.  Cum.  Frolics,  tricks,  csp.  in  phr.  lo 
play  hiirh  jinks,  to  be  up  to  mischief.     (E.W.P.) 

JINKY,  sb.     Obsol.     Lan.     Sec  below.    Sec  Jink,  v.'^ 

A  jinky  was  a  loose  piece  of  brass  or  other  metal  inserted  in  the 
heel  of  the  clog,  which  'jinked'  while  the  competitor  was  dancing. 
Clarion    Dec.  16,  1904 ^r  8. 

tJISSICK,  sb.  Suf.  A  tickling  cough.  [.'  Misprint 
for  tissick  (qv.l.l     e.An.  Daily  Times  {1892). 

JITTY  JETTY,  t».     n.Yks.     To  strtit.     (lAV.) 

JIVE,  V.  Yks.  Also  in  form  joive.  Bowling  term  : 
of  a  bowl :  to  glance  off  another. 

That  wood  es  jived  off  a't  tother.  Tha'  gat  that  end  wi'  jivin' 
(J.S.C). 

:jIZE,  sb.  Abd.  (G.W.)  In  phr.jise  be  here.'  a  com- 
mon imprecation  or  expletive  ;  ?  a  corruption  of  'joys  be 
here.'     Cf  joyse,  v. 

JOAN,  sb.  Cor.  In  phr.  ihafs  Joan  plain,  used  as  an 
intensitive.     Cf.  Joan  Blunt. 

1  wudden  live  in  town  agane  Fur  fifty  pound,  an'  that's  Joan 
plain — 1  likes  the  country  best,  Daniel  Budget,  23. 

JOB,  v.*    s.Lan.' 

JOBBER,  ii.  s.Lan.'  A  working  mechanic  employed 
at  a  factory  to  do  odd  jobs  or  repairs. 


JOBBIN'-HOLE,  sb.    s.Lan.»    A  'jobber's'  workshop 
in  a  factory. 
JOCKEY,  s6.'     Sc.     In  fowj6.  Jockey's  ground,  a  boys' 

game. 

Abd.  We  all  played  in  a  general  way  on  the  pbyground  at  such 
games  as  'Chevy  Chase,'  'Smuggle  the  Gig,'  'Jockey's  Grun',' 
W.  Watson  Anld  Lang  Syne  (1903J  31. 

JOCKEY,  .s4.2  n.Yks.  A  lively,  joking  fellow.  (I.W.) 
Cf.  jockey,  adj. 

JODDLE,  V.  n.Yks.  To  joggle,  shake.  (I.W.)  Cf. 
jodder. 

t  JOE,  sb.     Bck.    An  agricultural  implement. 

In  a  catalogue  of  agricultural  implements  advertised  for  sale. .  . 
are  the  following:  'Lot  i.  Bushel  measure,  Joe,  and  Strike," 
A',  dr"  Q.  (1866)  3rd  S.  .\.  267. 

JOGGLE,!'.  Yks.  1.  To  shake  loose;  to  overthrow. 
n.Yks.  (I.W.)  2.  Camp.  Joggle-belly,  a  facetious  term 
applied  to  a  stout  person.    w.Yks.  (B.K.) 

JOHNNY,  sb.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Glo.  Also  in  forms 
Gvvonny    Nhb.;    Jonaigh   w.Yks.  1.    In   conib.    (1) 

Johnny  Jokesane's  day,  the  day  after  the  fair  held  at 
Ovingham,  in  October;  (2)  ^  lingo,  obsol.,  a  children's 
game  ;  (3I  —  stobneedle,  obs.,  a  short  tliick  knitting- 
needle  with  which  'rough  yarn'  was  knitted  into  overalls 
worn  over  knee-breeches ;  (4)  —  wainer,  a  wood-louse. 

(i)  Nhb.  The  day  after  the  October  Fair  [at  Ovingham]  is  called 
'Gwonny  Jokesane's  day, 'why  so  is  not  known.  A  Mayor  is  elected, 
and  carried  in  procession.  On  his  advancing,  his  worship  begins 
thus  : .  . '  If  ony  man.  or  ony  man's  man  .  .  .  shall  commit  a  parlia- 
ment as  twarliamcnt,  we  .  .  .  shall  hev  bis  legs  an  heed  tied  to 
the  cog-wheel,  till  he  say  Yonce,  twice,  thrice  prosper  the  fair  o' 
Ovingham,  on  Gwonny  Jokesane's  day,'  Den/iani  Tracts  i^ed.  189a) 
I.  26.  (2)  Cum.  The  following  are  the  words  used  in  the  game  : 
'  Whoa's  that  gaun  roond  my  stony  wa'  ? '  (or  fold)  '  Only  to  the 
Johnny  Lingo.'  '  Mind  ye  steal  nin  o'  my  fat  sheep.'  '  Only  one 
or  two.'  'Tak'  one  and  begone.'  Then  the  thief  had  to  touch  the 
tail-end  boy  or  girl,  the  leader  trying  to  keep  the  thief  away 
(E.W.P.-).  (3Mb.  (4)Glo.  (H.S.H.) 
2.  A  fool,  butt. 

w.Yks.  Ihah'rt  nooan  gooin'  ta  hev  me  ler  t'jonaigh.  Very 
common  (B.K.). 

JOICE,  .s^.'    Pent.  (J.S.O.T.) 

JJOKIM,  sb.  Sc.  Meaning  unknown.  [?  Misprint 
for  joking.] 

Rnf.  Tho'  Janet  tcnty  was  and  waury.  1'he  frighted  flea  was  in 
a  hurry;  For  it  got  alT without  a  jokim,  Wi'  ae  leg  hale,  anither 
broken.  Wedstek  Rhymes  \  1835)  162. 

JOLE,  sb.  n.Yks.  A  large  quantity  of  liquid.  (I.W.) 
Cf.  jollment. 

JOMETHRY,  sb.  Irel.  Bits,  pieces,  esp.  in  phr. 
broke  to  jonielhry.     Cf.  geometry,  jommetry. 

Any  body  tumblin'  off  the  top  of  it  would  be  apt  to  be  broke  to 
jomethry  —  jomethry  means  somethin'  like  a  dissected  map, 
Barlow  East  unto  West  1  18981  187. 

tJOOPIE,  sb.  Sh.I.  'i  A  quantity  of  liquid.  Cf  jaup, 
sb.  10. 

Dey  wid  rin  roond  lack  a  mill  'Ithoot  a  joopic,  Sh.  News  ^Oct. 
30,  1897% 

JOSKIN,  sb.    s.Lan." 

tJOT,  sb.    Wil.    ?  Whim,  fancy. 

To  say  what  was  his  'jot,'  Penruddocke  Content  (i860)  13. 

JOTS,  a6./>/.  Pem.  Ruts  in  a  road.  (J.S.O.T.)  Cf. 
jot,  i:^ 

JOUNCE,  V.     Ess.        1.  To  rock  a  child  or  cradle. 

She  jounced  tlie  babe  on  her  knee  (F.G.B.). 

2.  In  gardening:  to  rake  very  fine. 
I've  jounced  that  flower  border  all  over  (16.). 

3.  Fi/^.  To  turn  out,  oust. 

You've  got  round  the  guv'nor,  and  jounced  a  better  man  nor 
you  out  of  the  billet,  Bl'RMESTER  Lntt's  Alice  (1901)  79. 

JO-W,  sb.*  Abd.  Also  in  form  jowie.  A  fir-cone. 
(J.S.M.) 

:jOWEY  LINE,  p/ir.  Lan.  ?  Fraud,  cheating.  Cf. 
Jew,  V.  4. 

He  knew  the  whole' stud  'were  a  'downy  lot,'  and  up  to  a  thing 
or  two  in  the  '  Jowey  line,'  Brierley  Red  Wind.  Hall,  44. 

20y/hER,'sb.   Lon.    A  sparrow.   Coot/ « Vs.  (1880)557. 

T2 
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JOWLMUG,  sb.  n.Stf.  A  washing-mug  made  of 
common  red  earthenware,  glazed  black  inside.  (G.H.H.) 
See  Jowl,  sb.' 

JUBAL,  sb.     Dev.     i.q.  Tubbal. 

William  Smith  applies  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  shovel,  and  jubal. 
Shoes  and  jubal  refused,  rcsliy  0/ East  Biidldgh  (Mar.  22,  1823)  in 
Reports  Provinc.  (Aug.  1902)  No.  18. 

JUDAS-HOLE,  sb.    Cor.     A  peep-hole. 

There  was  a  Judas-hole  in  the  cottage  through  which  one  could 
see  the  precious  spot,  Harris  Our  Cove  (1900)  143. 

JUDGMENT,  sb.  s.Wor.  Notion,  idea,  used  with 
neg. ;  see  below. 

I  be  deouced  middlin',  nobuddy  niver  udn't  a'  no  judgment  o' 
a"  as  I  'as  to  suffer  (H.K.). 

JUD-GUTTED,  adj.    Nrf.    Having  a  large  stomach. 

She  was  dark  coloured  .  .  .  and  she  was  jud-gutted,  Claiion 
(Mar.  16,  1901)  82. 

JUDY,  sh.  Der.  Hmp.  A  young  woman ;  a  term  of 
contempt  applied  to  a  woman. 

Der.  The  ooman  ...  a  reg'Iar  judy  wi'  a  fat,  white  face,  an'  curls 
grey  as  a  badger,  Gilchrist  A«/.  Vl//fto»  (^1902    123.    Hnip.(H.R.) 

JUGGLER,  sb.  Lan.  Part  of  the  machinery  of  a 
power-loom. 

The  term  juggler  is  very  appropriate  indeed,  the  part  bearing 
this  title  cutting  most  remarkable  capers,  turning  cart-wheels, 
springing  up  and  down  ...  in  the  due  exercise  of  its  appointed 
task  (O.S.H.). 

JJUGLER,  sb.    Lei.    Meaning  unknown. 

Pipes,  juglers,  glasses,  everything  That  makes  the  jocund  table 
ring,  MoRDAUNT  &  Verney  War.  Hunt  (1896)  I.  63. 

JUICE,  sb.  and  v.  Won  Suf.  1.  sb.  Drink,  spirituous 
liquor. 

s.Wor.  Prob.  orig.  cider,  apple  juice.     '  A'll  beounce  [toss]  'ee 
fur  a  drap  o'  bas'  juice  '  (H.K.). 
2.  Phr.  (i)  io  let  the  juice  into  her,  (2)  to  suck  a  little  juice, 
of  a  leaky  boat  or  vessel :  to  leak. 


(i)  Nrf.  She  [a  wherry]  ha'  been  a  lettin'  th'  juice   inter  her 
somewheres  for'ard,  Longman  s  Mag.  (Nov.  1902)  49.    (2)  tb.  She 
dew  suck  a  little  juice  inter  her  'tween  wind  and  water,  ib.  42. 
3.  V.    To  drink.         s.Wor.  So  a'sbin  offa  juicin  agen  (H.K.). 

JULIAN-BOWER,  sb.    Cum.  (J.Ar.) 

tJUMCTURER,  sb.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  An  old  term  for 
a  great-coat. 

JUMP,  sh}  2.     Der. 

A  pair  of  cowskin  corsets — 'jumps,'  she  called  them,  Gilchrist 
Rue  Bargain  (18981  5. 

JUMP,  V.  Sc'  Yks.  Brks.  1.  In  phr.  (i)  to  jump 
flour,  &c.  in  a  poke,  &c.,  to  shake  it  down  so  that  the  sack 
may  hold  as  much  as  possible  ;  (2)  —  up  courses,  see 
below  ;  (3)  —  with,  to  coincide  or  tally  with. 

^i)  n.Yks.  J.W.)     (21  To  jump  up  courses  of  a  wall  on  unlevel 
ground  is  to  raise  them  here  and  there  so  as  to  keep  a  level  wall 
to  build  on,  i/i.     (3)  Abd.  That  jumps  wi'  my  ain  observations, 
Macdonald  R.  Falconer  {1866)  54. 
2.  See  below. 

Brks.  The  churning  alone  she  delegates  to  '  the  girl,'  but  main- 
taining a  strict  super\'ision,  lest  the  latter  should  'jump'  or 
'gallop'  the  cream  in  order  to  expedite  matters,  Hayden  Round 
our  I'm.  ^igoi  ;  102. 

JUMPSOME,  adj.     Dev.    Restless,  fidgety. 

What  mak's  ee  so  jumpsome  ?  Sit  still.  Ford  Pontic  Farm  (1899) 
136. 

JUNK,  sb.  Cor.  A  bank  of  waste  granite  from  a 
quarry.     (J.W.) 

t  JUNKIT,  adj.    Ayr.    .'  Stout,  sturdy.    Cf.  junky. 

I  to  the  alehouse  Riglit  doucely  repaired.  An'  drank  to  thee, 
Kate,  An'  thy  wee  junkit  Laird,  Ainslie  Land  of  Burns  (cd. 
1892I  327. 

JUNKY,  adj.     Sc.     Stout,  sturdy.     Cf  junk,  sb} 

Arg.  All  stout  junky  men  of  middle  size,  Munro  /.  Splendid 
(1898)  36. 

+JU-UM,  rt(f/'.  n.Cy.  Empty.  Grose  (1790).  [?  Mis- 
print for  tuom  or  tyum  (q.v,,  s.v.  Toom).] 
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+KAKER,  sh.    Per.    Meaning  unknown. 

Confin'd  at  home,  wi'  churlish  want.  The  sooty  kakers  do  me 
daunt,  NicoL  Poems  (1766  1  38. 

KALE,  sb.  Sc.  In  coiiip.  (i)  Kale-brose,  the  water 
in  which  cabbage  has  been  boiled.  Cai.' ;  (2)  -kirk,  the 
sect  of  the  Glassites  ;  so  called  from  the  members  dining 
together  after  service.     Frf.  (H.E.F.) 

:KALTS,  i-i. />/.     Shr.2    The  game  of  quoits. 

+KANN,  sh.  [Misprint  for  kam.]  Cor.  Fluor-spar. 
See  Cam,  sb.^ 

It  combines  with  calcium  to  make  the  fluor-spar  the  '  Kann  ' 
which,  in  the  shape  of  cubes  and  octohcdrons,  the  Cornish  captains 
present  to  the  visitors  to  their  subterranean  domains,  Standard 
(Mar.  26,  1888). 

KATH,  see  Quoth. 

JKATLET,  sb.     Sc.    Meaning  unknown. 

I  maun  hae  katlcts  and  patlets  And  cam'rel-heel'd  shoon, 
Chambers  Sugs.  (1829^1  I.  2. 

KEACH,  f.=  1.    Som.  (W.F.R.) 

KEARF,  s6.  and -c'.  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  L  si.  A  large  hoe 
having  the  blade  sloping  inwards.  Cf.  carf,  sh}  2.  v. 
To  cut  the  ground  with  a  'kearf  or  with  a  breast-plough. 

KEAT,  sb.     n.Yks.     A  hare.     (I.W.)     i.q.  Katie. 

KEB,  I'.*  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  Hence  Kebby-legs,  used  of 
a  person  who  turns  in  his  feet  in  walking. 

KEB,  sh.''  s.Lan.'  To  lean  against ;  to  turn  over  or 
place  in  a  slanting  position. 

KEBBLE,  V.  Cum.  To  turn  the  toes  in  when  walking. 
(E.W.P.)    SeeKeb,  i'.* 

KECK,  sh.*    s.Lan.'    A  term  of  endearment  for  a  child. 

KECK,  si.5     w.Yks.     A  pocket. 

Ah  hevvent  tuppence  i'  mi  l<eck  i  J.H.W.V 
JKECK,  i-6.6     w.Yks.     Success,  luck. 

He  seems  i'  good  keck  (B.K.i. 

KECK,  w.'    ne.Chs.    To  balance  nicely.    (J.W.) 


KECK-CART,  sh.    s.Lan.'    A  tip-cart.    See  Keck,  v} 

JKECKER,  sb.'^  [Misprint.]  Nhb.  An  overseer  at 
a  coal-mine.     (Hall.)     See  Keeker,  s.v.  Keek,  f.  1  (i,  A). 

KECKERBAR,  sb.  Lan.  The  bar  which  holds  the 
body  of  the  tip-cart  in  position.     Sec  Keck,  i>} 

Mullen  was  seen  to  pull  out  the  'kcckerbar'  of  one  of  com- 
plainant's carts,  and  causing  the  tipping  up  of  tlie  cart,  Manctt, 
Even.  Cliron.  (luly  22,  1901). 

KECKLE,":'.'     s.Lan.'     To  gossip. 

KECKLE,  adj.  Lan.  Also  written  ceckle-  s.Lan.' 
Unsteady,  liable  to  be  overturned.     Sec  Keck,  v} 

Now  lane,  mind  3"ou  don't  touch  that  pan  on  the  fire,  it's  very 
keckle  (C.J.B.).     s.Lan.' 

Hence  Kecklety,  Keckly,  adj.  easily  knocked  over. 
s.Lan.* 

KECKY.rt^'.  s.Lan.'  Also  written  cecky.  Unsteady, 
easily  knocked  over.    See  Keck,  v} 

KEDL0CK,s6.  s.Lan.'  The  ragwort,  Sfwec/o  yrtco6rtea. 
Cf  keddle-dock. 

KEECH.sA.'    Stf    A  pastry  turnover.    (J.C.W.) 

KEED,  sh.    N.I.' 

KEEKER,  sh.     Sh.I.     A  kink. 

I'm  ta'en  a  keeker  i'  me  bench  An'  canna  reach  me  heicht, 
Ollason  Mareel  (1901)  20. 

KEEL,  sb}  Cum.  The  bars  forming  the  sides  of  the 
bottom  frame  of  a  cart.    (E.W.P.) 

KEEL,  sb?  Lnk.  A  mark  on  the  warp  to  show  the 
weaver  where  to  cut  his  cloth.     M'^Indoe  Poems  (1805)  18. 

+KEEL,  v.^    Sc.    Meaning  unknown. 

Dmb.  The  simple  sillj'  flie.  Likewise  the  gaudy  butterflie,  If  in 
thy  web,  they  ne'er  get  free,  Their  thrum  keels  in.  On  them  thou 
feeds  voraciously,  thou  cruel  thing,  Taylor  Poems  (1B27)  60. 

KEEN,  sh?    War.3     A  knife-sharpener. 

KEEP,  V.  Sc.  In  phr.  (i)  to  keep  be/ore  one,  to  keep 
house  ;  (2)  —  out  of  the  road,  to  keep  ahead. 
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(i)  Inv.  iJI.E.F.)  (2)  Abd.  We're  gyaun  t'  b'  sairmadc  t'  keep 
oot  0'  their  [turnips']  road  wi'  tli'  lijow,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press 
(July  18,  1903I. 

KEEPERS,  sb.  pi.  Abd.  Store  cattle.  Abd.  Wkly. 
Free  Press  (July  18,  1903). 

KEEPING-GRASS,  sb.  se.Lin.  Cole-seed,  turnips, 
&c.     (J.T.B.) 

JKEEPS,  si.//.    Frf.    Meaning  unknown. 

We'd  just  our  supper  got  o"  keeps,  As  we  cam'  to  tlie  Norwich 
deeps,  Sands  Poems  (1833")  79. 

KEERHOGUE,  sb.     Ircl.    A  small  beetle. 

The  bank  where  we  sat  "ud  be  creepin"  wid  quare  little  ants 
and  keerhogues,  Barlow  G/wst-brrr/t  (1901)  88. 

KEESICH,  iiil.     Obs.     Bnff.     Sec  below. 

When  a  person  entered  a  room  he  tapped  the  man  sitting,  say, 
at  the  fireside  on  the  shoulder  and  said  '  kcesich  !  '  Then  he  was 
provided  with  a  seat  (W.C.I. 

KEG,  sb.^  and  v.^  War.*  1.  sb.  A  textile  roughness 
caused  by  contact  with  some  sharp  substance ;  less  than 
a  tear.  Cf.  skeg,  sb.'  2.  v.  To  roughen  material  by 
such  contact. 

KEG,  sb.*  Cor.  Also  in  form  -buoy.  A  scan-fishing 
term ;  see  below. 

The  scan  is  shot.  It  had  lain  a  huge  brown  heap  in  its  proper 
*  room  '  or  compartment  of  the  boat,  all  ready  for  sliooting,  with 
the  keg-buoy  on  top.  .  .  As  soon  as  we  come  close  to  the  school 
of  fish  the  keg  is  thrown  overboard  and  the  scan  is  rapidly  paid 
out,  Gooil  Wds.  ^1896)  17. 

:KELD,  v.     Nhb.    To  thump.    (Hall.),  Nhb." 

KELK,a6.'  Cum.  Any  hollow-stalked  plant ;  also y?^. 
anything  tubular,  as  a  flute.     (E.W.P.) 

KELK,  sb.^  Cum.  A  twist  or  kink  in  a  piece  of  rope 
or  wire.    (E.W.P.) 

KELL,  z'.    n.Der.    To  call  loudly.    (S.B.)    i .  q.  Kell,  .s/;.^ 

JKELSHIE,  rtrfy.  Frf.  ?  Crabbed,  ill-humoured,  rude. 
Cf.  calshie. 

This  is  your  cousin,  fat  and  kelshie.  Sands  Poems  (1833;  112. 

KELTER,  A-*."  n.Yks.  Joyousness.  (I.W.)  Cf.  skelter, 
V.  4. 

tKEMBING,  sb.  [A  misprint.]  Lin.  A  utensil  used  in 
brewing.    (Hall.),  Lin.'    See  Kemlin. 

KEMP,  sb.^  Irel.  A  meeting  of  girls  for  sewing, 
spinning,  or  other  work,  ending  with  a  dance.  Casqiiet 
Eiiq.  Lit.  IV.  208. 

KEMPS,  sb.  pi.  A  large  variety  of  potato.  Ir.  (P.W.J.), 
Wkl.  (H.L.) 

KENNEL,  see  Candle. 

tKENNEN,  z'.  Wxf.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  know.     Hall  Ireland (1841)  II.  161. 

tKEOSTREL,  s6.  Obs.  Cum.Wm.  Akarl  [i/c].  Nicol- 
so.N  (1677)  Trans.  R.  Lit.  Soc.  (1868)  IX. 

KEOW,  V.  s.Wor.  To  twist  a  rope.  (U.K.)  i.q. 
Keow,  sb. 

KEP,  sb.^  13.     Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

KEPS-AND-POSSES,  sb.  pi.  Cor.  Stones  used  for 
keeping  a  rick  above  ground.     Langdon  Crosses,  259. 

KERL,  sb.     Wgt.     A  tall  candlestick. 

Lighting  the  candle  with  the  Ethther-stanc  on  it,  [they]  put 
it  on  the  kerl  or  long  candlestick.  Sa.xon  Ga/I.  Gossip  (ed.  1878 1  290. 

KERNAP,  adj.     Pem.    Short-tempered.    (j.S,O.T.) 

KERSE,s6.*  Dmf.  A  cherry.  Wallace  SV//oo/«/rr*7cr 
(1899)350. 

KERSTEL,  sb.    Nrf.    A  cluster. 

Th'  tree  be  a  picter  for  blow,  and  ef  so  be  as  th'  kerstcis  set, 
yer  may  reckon  I'll  be  able  to  'blige  ye,  Mann  Dnlc/ilc/i  (1902)  38. 

:KESTERN,  adj.     Obs.     n.Cy.     Cross,  contentious. 

A  •  kesternman,'  a  forward  quarrelsome  man  ^K.)  ;  (Hall.) 

tKETT,  ;■.     Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

Lth.  They  never  grudge  a  hame.  To  screen  fiom  storm  when 
nicht   set   doun — Wi"   freens  to  kett  the  iyart  croon    O  '  Rare 
Auld  Athie  Graeme,'  Luhsden  S/ieep-/ieatl  {i8g2}  167. 
IKETTLE,  s6.'     Irel.    .» Punch  mixed  with  hot  water. 

He  was  tlic  hardcst-goer  cither  at  kettle  or  screw  ...  of  the 
whole  grand  jury,  Harrington  Sh/c/ies  (1830)  III.  iv. 

KETTLE-CAKE,  sb.  Midi.  A  cake  baked  under 
a  kettle.  Geo.  Eliot  A.  Bede  (1859)  xiv.  See  Kettle, 
sb.^  1  (3). 


KEW,  t'.  Cor.  In  phr.  to  ^«ii//;e  n«c//o/-,  to  fasten  the 
rope  in  such  a  way  that  if  the  anchor  jams  in  the  rock 
a  good  haul  will  break  the  lanyard  and  bring  the  anchor 
up.    (T.C.P.j 

KEY,  sb.  Yks.  The  slip  of  wood  used  to  protect 
a  saw.    (E.S.I 

KEYS  OF-HEAVEN,  sb.  Lon.  A  children's  singing 
game. 

Children  form  a  ring  by  joining  hands;  they  dance  round. 
One  stands  in  centre.  She  chooses  another  from  the  ring  after 
singing  the  words,  and  the  two  dance  round  together,  Gomhe 
Games  (^1898;  II.  .437. 

KIBBLE,  v.^  Cum.  To  remove  ore  from  lead-mines 
in  buckets.  Wallace  Alston  Moor  (i8qo)  141.  i.q. 
Kibble,  sb.'^ 

KIBBLE-LEGGED, /J/iAnf/y.    ne.Lin.    Having  thin  legs 

and  large  feet.     (E.S.) 

KIBBY-HEEL,  sb.  Pem.  A  chapped  heel.  (J.S.O.T.) 
See  Kibe,  s/'.' 

KIBED-HEEL,Ai.  s.Lan.'  A  chapped  or  blistered  heel. 
See  Kibe,  sb.' 

KICK,  f.'  Sj.  In  comb,  (i)  Kickatthe-benweed, 
headstrong,  unruly  ;  (2)  -the-block,  a  game  ;  see  below. 

:  I )  Ayr.  What  will  he  say  for  himself,  the  kick-at-the-benweed 
loal  that  he  is?  Galt  Enlail  (.1823;  III.  115  (Jam.).  v2)Kcb.  A 
small  circle  is  m.->de,  and  the  stone  or  block  is  put  in  it.  A  boy 
stands  with  his  foot  on  the  stone  and  his  eyes  shut  until  all  the 
other  players  are  hid.  He  then  tries  to  find  them,  and  keep  his 
block  in  its  place.  If  one  should  come  out  when  he  is  away 
from  his  block  it  is  kicked  out,  and  all  the  boys  that  were  found 
hide  again,  Go.m.me  Games  (1898 1  II.  438. 

KICKINGCAMP,  sb.  Obs.  Suf.'  (s.  v.  Camp).  An 
ancient  form  of  the  game  of  football,  played  with  a  large 
ball.     See  Camp,  sb.^ 

KIDDAL,  sb.     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)    A  kind  of  hand-net. 

KIDGER,a/a  Dor.  Thefatlyingovertheintestines.  (L.S.) 

KIDNEY-TALLO-W,  sb.  Cor.  Suet.  Hammond  Cor. 
PnmV;  (1897)  338. 

:KIFT,  A*.    Ayr.    .?  A  '  booze.' 

To  .  .  invite  them  all  to  that  ancient  hostelry  for  a  '  kift  owre 
a  chappin,'  Ainslie  Ltiiul  of  Burns  (^ed.  1892)  x. 

KIGGER,  t;.  Abd.  To  mess  about  porridge  and  other 
semi-liquid  foods  with  a  spoon. 

•  Noo,  JoImnie,dinna  kigger  your  potage  that  way.'  '  It  wisna 
me,  it  wis  Jamie  that  kiggert  them  '  i^G.Ci. 

KILDOCH,  sb.  Kcb.  The  herling,  Salmo  Intlta. 
Callovidian  { 1903)  V.  222. 

tKILHAB,  V.    Slk.     Meaning  unknown. 

A  lady-manner  that  wad  kilhab  the  best  lord  o'  the  kingdom, 
Hogg  Tales  (1838)  322,  ed.  1866. 

KILLHE AU,  s/).  Lnk.  A  curling-playing  term  :  a  large 
number  of  stones  all  lying  near  the  tee.  RI'Indoe  Poems 
(1805)57- 

KILLINKITES,  sb.  pi.  Gall.  A  name  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Colvend.    See  Keeling. 

'  Killin  kites '- codfish  bellies — meaning  that  this  was  their 
chief  sustenance  (J.M.\ 

KILNPOT,  aZ).  Obs.  Gall.  A  pot  in  which  grain  was 
dried. 

Brosc  porridge  and  sowens,  perhaps  made  of  meagre  grain 
dried  in  pots  and  ground  in  querns  with  greens,  or  kail  occasion- 
ally boiled  in  salt  and  water.  The  old  kiln-pots  arc  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  farm  houses,  but  they  have  now 
entirely  fallen  into  disuse,  Galloiidian  1^19031  V.  114. 

KILT,  a/'."     Ileb.     Home-made  cloth. 

'Waulking'  a  new-made  strip  of  blanketing,  or  so-called 
■  Kilt,'  as  they  name  the  home-made  cloth  of  any  or  no  colour, 
whether  for  the  trews  of  the  master,  or  the  petticoat  or  skirt  of 
his  dame,  Smith  Leicsiniia  (1875)  52. 

JKINCH,  A-6.5    Frf.    See  below. 

A  giant  in  height  twal  ell  some  inches,  An'  sax  between  the 
oxter  kinches,  Beattie  Aniha'  i,c.  1820 1  32,  ed.  1882. 

KIND,  A(!i.'     w.Cor.     With  indcf.  art. :  anything. 

She  is  so  selfish  when  she  was  with  mc,  altho'  I  was  busy  she 
never  put  her  finger  to  a  kind  (M.A.CW 

KIND,  adj.  s.Wil.  Of  land  :  free-working ;  loamy. 
(C.V.G.) 
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KINDLE,  ib.^  s.Wor.  In  phr.  alio/ a  kindle,  on  fire. 
(H.K.) 

KING-TREE.  sb.  n.Yks.  The  best  tree  in  a  wood. 
(I.W.)     See  King,  1  (46). 

KIPPEN,  d).     Rxb.     A  rabbit. 

Ye  dinna  suppose  it's  corbies  or  kippens  that  Angus  is  shootin' 
at.  Hamilto.n  Outlaws  (.18971  303. 

KIPPLE,  sb.  2.     Ant.  (VV.J.K.) 

KIRACHAUNS,  sb.  pi.     Mun.     Very  small  potatoes. 

Sl.MMONS  Gl.  (1890). 

KIRK-WARNER,  sb.  Cum.  A  churchwarden.  Caine 
Shad.  Crane  (1885)  61.     Sec  Kirk,  2  (69). 

KIRNSTAFF,  sb.  Gall.  The  sun-spurge,  Euphorbia 
Iiriioscopia.     (J.M.) 

KIRSTY,  sb.     Twd.     A  whisky-jar. 

Lucliy  Law  an'  lier  had  had  a  gude  lang  crack,  an"  a  gude 
swull  oot  o'  '  Kirsty '  tae  weet  their  thrapples,  Aid.  IFk/y.  Free 
Press  ^Oct.  17,  1903). 

KISHY,  adj.  War.  Ofcast-iron:  over-heated.  (J.W.R.) 
See  Kish,  ii.' 

KISSING-STILE,  56.     Sur.     See  below. 

The  name  •  Kissing-stile  '  is  bestowed  on  these  rustic  structures. 
William,  Gargc,  or  Eddard,  when  out  '  coortin."  claims  a  kiss 
Irom  his  lady-love  as  lie  assists  her,  with  rustic  galhuitry,  over  one 
of  these    formidable  barriers.  Son   or    Marshes   Vji   JSiir.  Hills 

(1891  I    I2Q. 

KIT-AND-CARGO,  sZ*.  s.Lan.'  Bag-and-baggage.  i.q. 
Kit,  sb.^ 

KITTER,  sb.  s.Lan.'  A  man  who  grinds  and  sells 
sandstone  for  sanding  floors. 

KITTLING, //./.  (7fl^-.    w.Dur.i     Lively.    See  Kittle,  t;.' 

KITTLY-FEET,  si.  Cum.  A  restless  person  ;  one  fond 
of  dancing.    (E.W.P.)    See  Kittle,  t^.' 

KITTY-BONNET,  5*.  Dev.='  A  woman's  cottage 
bonnet. 

KLYOCK,  sb.  Abd.  Alexander  Notes  and  Sketches 
(1877)  iii.     i.q.  Claaick. 

KLYTE,  sb.  GIo.  A  wedge  of  timber  ;  a  large  piece 
of  bread  and  cheese.  Horae  Stibsecivae  (i-jT])  93.  i.q. 
Cleat,  sb.^ 

KNACKED-BAL,  sb.  Cor.  A  deserted  mine.  Bal- 
LANTYNE  Deej>  Down  (1868)  419.     See  Nack,  sb.^ 

KNACKETY,  adj.  s.Wor.  Handy.  (H.K.)  See 
Knacket,  1  (i). 

tKNAKS,  sb.  pi.  Edb.  In  phr.  to  take  the  knaks. 
Meaning  unknown. 

Maist  gart   ye   tak'    the   knaks,  ye  fool,  Ye  turn'd  sae  snell. 

LlDDLE  Pof«l5  (1821)   no. 

tKNALTER,  v.  Lan.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   To  know.    Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (C.) 

KNANGNAIL,  see  N-angnail. 

KNAP,  1..2  Yks.  Lin.  1.  Of  horses  :  to  strike  the 
hind  and  fore  foot  together  when  trotting.  n.Lin.  (E.S.) 
2.  To  talk  affectedly.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

KNAPPING-HAMMER,  sb.  w.Yks.  The  smaller 
hammer  used  in  stone-breaking.  (S.P.U.)  See  Knap, 
v.'^  1  (81. 

KNAPPY,  see  Nappy. 

KNARLY,  adj.  Shr.^  i.q.  Gnarly,  adj.  (i),  s.  v. 
Gnarl,  sb.^ 

:KNAVE,  v.'     Obs.     Lan.     To  gnaw  or  bite.     (K.j 

t KNAVE,  u^    Nhp.     Meaning  unknown. 

How  in  the  roost  the  thief  had  knav'd  his  way,  Clare  Villasie 
Miiisl.  (1821)  18. 

KNAVE,  KNAWSE,  see  Neive,  Newst. 

KNEADING-MUG,  sb.  s.Lan.'  In  form  knayden-. 
The  earthenware  pan  in  which  home-made  bread  is 
kneaded. 

KNEAF,  KNEAVE,  see  Neive. 

IKNEE,  sb.^    Nrf.    Meaning  unknown. 

His  roomy  punt,  wherein  is  fastened  by  a  'knee'  a  huge  gun, 
lies  beside  the  puny  bridge.  Patterson  Mm,  and  Nttl.  (1895,  13. 

•tKNERRY,!'.  Stf  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  nay  [sic]  ;  ?  to  neigh. 
KNEUL,  sec  Nool,  sb. 


KNICKER-KN ACKERS,  sb.  pi.  n.Wm.  Two  flat 
pieces  of  bone  or  wood  used  by  Christy  Minstrels.  (B.K.) 
See  Knackers,  1. 

KNICUM,  see  Nickuni. 

KNIGHT,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  (Jam,,  s.  v.  Sir  John.)  A  close- 
stool. 

KNIP,  sbi^  s.Abd.  In  phr.  to  play  knip  on,  to  strike 
against. 

The  first  wallop  gart  -im  dird  to  the  groun'  till  's  head  played 
knip  on  a  rone,  Ellis  Proiiiiiu:  (1889)  V.  774. 

KNIPPER,  see  Nipper. 

KNIT,  v.^    Hmp.    ?  To  double  up  as  with  cold. 

The  cold  quite  knits  me  up  (H.R.). 

KNIT-AND-SEAM,  s6.  Cum.'  The  ribbing  of  stockings, 
cS;c.     (E.W.P.) 

JKNITTAL,  sb.    Abd.    See  below. 

His  duds  o'  breeks  are  fairly  split  in  twa, — The  knittal  braks 
ahin'  an'  down  they  fa",  Walkek  Bards  0/ Bon-Accord  (1887!  455, 

:KN0CKIE,  adj     Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

I  wat  she  is  a  knockie  bairn,  jour  wee  Mary,  Edwards 
Mod.  Pods,  6th  S.  199. 

KNOCKING-STONE,  sb.  Cum."  (s.  v.  Creean'  trough). 
A  stone  trough  used  for  crushing  barley  into  meal.  See 
Knockin(g,  1(7). 

KNOOZING,  6i.     Lnk.     A  beating.     See  Knuse. 

I  sec  ye're  fear'd  ye  get  a  knoozin',  M'Indoe  Poems  (1805)  50. 

KNOP,  i'.2    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

KNOT,  si.'  and  v.  Sc.  Yks.  Nrf.  1.  sb.  In  conip. 
Knot-porridge,  porridge  in  which  there  are  lumps  of  oat- 
meal. Sc.  (A.W.)  2.  Phr.  to  have  the  knots  taken  off 
one,  to  be  thrashed.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

3.  A  clod  of  earth,  &c. 

Abd.  Come  awa'  up  wi'  me  tae  the  neep-field.  an'  brak  the 
knottso'  a  midden-slauchter,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  [)>\.!ec.  19,1904). 

4.  V.   Of  plants:  to  form  buds.    Nrf.  (L.S.) 
KNOT,  see  Not,  adj. 

KNOWLEDGE,  sb.     Pern.     A  small  quantity. 
I  had  a  hunch  o'  bread,  and  just  a  knowledge  of  cheese  (J, S.O.T.). 
KNUCKLE,  V.    Sc.  Lei.        1.  To  knead. 
Dmf.   I   could  bake  a  bedfu'  afore  they  could  knuckle  a  scone, 
Gallovidian  ^1903)  V.  139. 

2.  With  rfoiw;  or  »/>:  marble-playing  terms,  i.q.  Knuckle, 
7,  9.     Lei.'  (s.  v.  Taw). 

KNURL,   sb.  and   v.      Sc.   Wor.  \.  sb.    A   knob; 

a  small  lump.  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  Hence  Kmtrly,  adj.  knotty, 
lumpy;  ill-shapen,  rough;  also  y?§-.  testy,  cross-grained. 
Cld.  (Jam.),  s,Wor.  (H.K,)  2.  v.  To  form  into  small 
lumps.     s.Wor.  (ib.) 

KNUR(R,  sb.  Dcr.  Lin.  Also  in  form  nor  Der.'  In 
conib.  (i)  Knurand-spell,  a  game.  Der.',  ne.Lin.  (E.S.) ; 
(2)  -stick,  the  stick  used  in  the  game.     Der.' 

KNUT,  KO,  see  Nut,  sb.,  Quoth. 

:KRACHT,  sb.     Sc.     Wickedness,  craft. 

Forye  lippen'd  sae  lown  till  yerkracht,  Waddell  Isaiali  (1879) 
xlvii.  10  ;  r  the  feck  o"  yer  canny-kracht,  ib.  12. 

JKRIKKETY,  si.    Lan.    See  below. 

I're  at  a  smithy  c  krikkety  abeawt  tat  time,  Walker  Plebeian 
Politics  (1796)  37,  ed.  i8oi  ;  I  have  no  doubt  this  applies  to  a 
certain  partof  Ashton-under-Lyne,  known  as  '  Crickety '  (F.E.T.). 

KRIVOCK,  sb.  Sh.I.  A  cleft  or  crevice  in  a  rock. 
(J-S.) 

KRJILL,  s/'.    Sh.I.   Fragments  of  broken  glass.    (J.S.) 

KUDGY,  sec  Queegy. 

KUPP-SIX,  ■■.  Sh,I.  To  bow;  to  lie  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular.    (J.S.) 

KYAWLY,  sb.     Glo.     A  sea-gull.     (H.S.H.) 

KYBE,  I'.  Cor.'  To  steal  pilchards  from  the  'scan' 
by  means  of  a  small  net  on  a  long  stick. 

JKYRST,  sb.  Oxf.  A  mistake  for  'hirst';  a  wood. 
Holloway  ;  (Hall.) 

KYTLIN,  sb.  Lakel.  Strong  linen  cloth  out  of  which 
'  kittles'  are  made. 

Hcv  ve  any  gay  Strang  chcckt  kytlin?  (B.K."! 
KYTOCK,  .si.     Kcb.     The  belly. 

Sorra  may  care  an'  my  kylock  be  fu',  Tkotier  Gall.  Gossip 
(1901;  201. 
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tLAANGER,  .<;6.     Sh.I.    ?  A  disease  of  cows. 

'  Da  koo  .  .  .  got  some  kind  o'  a  cast,  an'  shii  clidna  act,  sae  'at 
sliii's  nae  mair  is  fat.'  '  Hit's  mebbie  da  laanger  'at  elt  her,'  S/i. 
Nfu's  f  Aug.  4,  1900). 

tLAAVER,  sb.     Sh.I.     Meaning  unknown. 

Four  liingers  and  four  gangers,  Twa  luckers  and  twa  crookers, 
Twa  laavers  and  ae  dilliedaunder,  Spenxe  Flk-Loiv  (18991  182. 

LAB,  j).3  and  sA.3    s.Pem.  (M.S.C.) 

LABBIGAN,  sb.  s.Pem.  A  gossip.  (J-S.O.T.)  See 
Lab,  T'.°,  Labican. 

LABBY,  <;r)>.  Som.  Wet,  rainy.  (W.F.R.)  Ct".  lippy, 
adj.'' 

LACE,  v}  4.     s.Lan.' 

LACK,  sb.  4.     s.Not.  (J.P.K.) 

LADDISH,  adj.     s.Lan.',  n.Der.  (S.B.) 

LADY,  sZi.  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Wm.  s.Lan.  In  coiiif<.  (i)  Lady- 
hen,  a  larlf.  S.&Ork.';  (2)  —  mass.  Lady-day.  s.Lan.'; 
(3)  —  silk,  a  slimy  formation  on  the  surface  of  stagnant 
water.    Wm.  (B.K.) 

^LAEGA,  sb.     Sh.I.     Meaning  unknown. 

An'  I'd  tought  dat  wista  be  da  end  o'  siccan  pritty  livers,  dey  sood 
made  a  better  laega,  Sh.  News  (June  18,  1898);  ib.  1  July  3.  1897I. 

ILAFT,  v.     Cum.     To  look  for.     (J.Ar.) 

LAFTER,  sb.     Cum.''    A  large  concourse  ;  a  quantity. 

tLAG,  sb.     Slg.     Meaning  unknown. 

Fouk  gape  an'  stare  in  streets  an'  lags,  Galloway  Poniis 
(179215.. 

LAGGIT  OUT, />/;;-.  Frf.  Tired  out,  worn  out.   (H.E.F.) 

tLAIGGEN,  sb.     Sc.     See  Laggin. 

Slk.  Fock  should  bow  to  the  bush  they  get  bield  frae,  but  take 
care  o'  lying  ower  near  the  laiggens  o't,  Hogg  7Vi/('i- (1838)  679, 
ed.  1866. 

JLAIR,  adj.     Obs.     Gall.     Thick  in  layers. 

There  fell  an  awfu'  lair  snaw,  And  smoor'd  the  sheep,  Mac- 
TAGGART  Eiicycl.  (18241  429,  ed.  1876. 

LAIRDAND-LADY,  sb.  Nhb.  An  opening  in  the 
game  of  draughts. 

There  was  a  great  rage  for  draughts  .  .  .  and  it  was  quite  common 
to  hear  carters,  cobblers  and  tailors  discussing  .  .  .  Laird  and 
I.ady,  Graham  Red  Sraiir  i;i896^  119. 

LAITH,  sb.     Obs.     s.Lan.'     Ease  or  rest. 

:LALE,  adf.     Wm.     A  dial,  form  of  Hie,  '  little.' 

Lalegood  bagged  uns,  Gibson  ic^.  and  Notes  (1877)  68; '  B.K. ^; 
Wra.i 

LALL-FAFF,  sb.  and  v.  w.Yks.  1.  sb.  Purposeless 
and  vapid  discussion.  (B.K.)  2.  i'.  To  'play'  with  a 
question. 

They  should  hold  to  the  firm  principle  and  not  play  •  lall-falT' 
with  it,  Dewsbuyy  Town  Couneil  Minutes^  Deivsbiify  Reporter 
(Aug.  II,  1900)  2,  col.  2. 

LAMB,  sb.  Lan.  The  portion  of  a  power-loom  to 
which  the  liealds  are  attached.     (O.S.H.) 

LAMBASTE,  J'.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

LAME,  adj.^  2  (2).     War.^ 

LAMMAS,  5i.'  Sc.  Won  Oxf.  In  comb,  (i)  Lammas- 
plum.  Wor.  (E.S.);  (2)  —  wheat,  winter  wheat.  Wor. 
(U.K.),  Oxf.'  MS.  add.;  (3)  —  whiting.  Sc.  (Jam.)  ;  see 
"Whitling. 

LANCE,  sA.'  and  adj.     War.^ 

LAND,  «i.'  Sc.  Yks.  In  comb,  (i)  Land-quhaup,  the 
curlew;  (2)  -schuld,  see  below;  (3)  -tied,  having  pieces 
of  wood  nailed  on  to  that  portion  of  a  post  which  is  sunk 
in  the  ground  to  form  a  larger  surface  ;  (4)  -trow,  see 
Trow,  sb.'^ 

(i)  Sc.  I  Jam.,  s.v.  Quhaup).  (2)  Or.I.  The  '  scat '  being  of  old 
distinguished  from  the  Mand-schuld,'  or  '  skyld,'  or  'land-mail,' 
PEfERKiN  Notes  (1822)  Append.  95.  (3'i  w.Yks.  (B.K.)  (4) 
Sh.I.  The  warlocks  of  Shetland  communed  with  various  demons, 
known  by  the  name  of  Sea-trows  and  Land-trows,  Hibbert  Desc. 
Sh.  I.  (1822^  234,  ed.  1891. 

LANGIE,  sb.  Sh  I.  i.q.  Lengie.  Spenct  Flk-Lore 
(1899)  179. 


LANG-WAR  DAY,  sh.     Wgt.     See  below. 

'There's  a  pig  of  butter  for  ye,  and  ye  maun  keep  it  for  the 
Lang  War  Day.'  The  Lang  War  Day  is  the  month  of  March, 
when  butter  used  to  be  very  scarce  and  dear,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip 
(ed.  1878    172. 

LANNIAL,  :'.     n.Vks.    To  beat  soundly.    (I.W.) 

LANT,  sb."    Wm.     A  sharp  blow.    (B.K.) 

JLAN"!",  5/).     Lan.     Meaning  unknown. 

The  price  of  the  '  lant  '  of  the  forsaken  fair  was  transmitted  by 
her  to  the  rival  preferred  by  her  quondam  beau,  Thornber  Hist. 
Blackpool  J  8371  96. 

.JLAP,  V.  Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  other  correspon- 
dents.]    To  cry.     (j.T.) 

:lAPPERTAGE,  sb.    s.Wor."     Meaning  unknown. 

LAPPET,  sb.  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  The  lap  or  tail  of 
a  garment ;  hence  Lappetit,  ppl.  adj.  having  laps. 

LAPPINGS,  sb.  pi.  n.Yks.  Thin  pieces  of  hazel  or 
briar  used  for  sewing  besoms  or  bee-hives.     (I.W.) 

LAPPY-COAT,  s6.   w.Yks.   A  coat  having  laps.  (B.K.) 

JLARCH,  ji.     Dev.     See  below. 

The  local  rhyme  about  the  cuckoo  is  as  follows  : — '  In  March  'a 
begin'th  to  larch  ;  In  April  'a  zoun'th  his  bell,'  Reports  Pmviiic. 
(■895). 

tLARE,  adj.  Obs.  Dor.  In  phr.  as  /are,  as  liai  [sic] 
do  so  Olid  so.  Haynes  /  'oc.  (c.  1730)  in  A',  fr"  O.  (1883)  6th 
S.  viii.  45. 

LARCJE-ROBIN'SEYE,  sb.  Glo.  The  red  campion, 
Lvchiiis  diiiriia.     (G.E.D.) 

"LARRIKIN,  sb.     War.^  Wor.  (E.S.)     A  mischievous 
or  frolicsome  youth. 

LARRY,  sb.^     Dor.     A  tale  or  story.     (E.C.M.) 

JLASAVRAN,  sb.    s.Pem.    See  below. 

Let's  bee  merrie,  let's  bee  merrie,  Lasavran  is  close.  Wedding 
.?o;<^(W.M.M.). 

LASHER,. s-i.     m.Yks.'     A  large-toothed  hair-comb. 

JLASHIGILLAVERY,  sb.  n.Cy.  A  superfluity,  esp. 
of  food.     (Hall.) 

LASS,  s/).     War.3,  Wor.  (E.S.)     See  below. 

The  word  is  in  quite  common  use  in  these  counties  as  a  word  in 
comb,  of  encouragement  or  caution  to  a  marc  while  driving  or 
riding,  as  in — '  Come,  my  Kiss,'  to  start  ;  '  Steady,  my  lass,'  if  the 
mare  is  restless  while  waiting ;  '  Whoa,  my  lass,'  to  stop,  &c..  Sec. 
It  is  rareli'  used,  except  in  towns,  of  women  or  girls.  A  labourer 
will  sometimes  speak  of  his  wife  as  '  my  old  lass,'  but  if  used  at  all 
of  girls  it  is  in  the  form  •  lassie.' 

:LASSY,  adj.  n.Yks.  Last  in  point  of  order.  Cf. 
larry. 

LATCH,  v.*  s.Lan.'  To  comb;  hence  Latch  comb, 
a  small-tooth  comb. 

LATCHER,  .s7-.  w,Yks.  A  land  surveyor.  (B.K.) 
See  Latch,  i'.^ 

LATH,  sb.     Cum.  Wm.     Sec  below. 

A  fish-poacher's  term  for  a  small  board  of  light  wood,  to  the 
lower  edge  of  which  a  sutliciently  heavy  strip  of  lead  has  been 
fi.\ed  to  make  it  float  edgeways  up.  To  this  strip  are  appended 
four  or  five  hooks  on  lengths  of  fine  gut  or  horsehair.  The  board 
is  floated  out  so  that  in  its  course  from  shore  to  shore  it  will  cross 
the  most  'fishy'  pools  and  shallows.  The  salmon-hooks  gen.  seven) 
with  the  gut  are  called  tippets,  and  placed  three  yards  apart  on  the 
guiding  line,  getting  longer  towards  the  rod-top,  so  that  they  all 
may  be  in  the  water  when  the  rod  is  raised  ;  the  lath  or  jack  being 
strung  like  a  kite  works  up  stream  as  the  line  is  pulled.  It  may 
also  be  worked  fioui  a  boat.  In  w.Cum.  the  board,  which  is 
about  one  foot  square,  is  made  so  that  it  can  be  folded  up  at  the 
middle  by  means  of  a  hinge,  when  in  case  of  surprise  the  poacher 
folds  all  up,  covering  it  up  on  the  ground  with  gravel,  &.c. 
,E.W.r.i      Wm.  i;l!.K.) 

LATTER-FAIR,  sb.  Cum.  A  horse  and  cattle  fair 
held  at  Carlisle  on  Sept.  19.     (E.W.P.) 

iLAUGHER,  sb.     Yks.     Meaning  unknown. 

Many  of  the  laughers  are  getting  into  the  breed,  VouNC  Anna/s 
Agric.  (1784-1815)  XXVII.  288. 
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tLAUMINK,  prp.     Chs.     Meaning  unknown. 

They  [pattens]  munna  be  .  .  .  too  narra  laumingk,  Ci.ough  B. 
Bresskittle  (1879)  5. 

tLAVEER,  v.  Sh.I.  To  linger,  procrastinate.  (Coll. 
L.L.B.)     Cf.  levier. 

iLAVER,  sb.'^  n.Cy.  The  remainder.  (Hall.)  See 
Lave,  sb} 

LAW,  s6.' and  J'.'  Ayr.  Lan.  1.  sb.  In  phr.  to  take 
the  Icj-ui  of,  to  take  legal  measures  against. 

Ayr.  They'll  be  comin'  to  consult  you  anent  takin'  the  law  o'  me, 
Galt  Lairds  (1826)  xxv. 

2.  I'.   To  prosecute.     s.Lan.' 

LAWRENCE,  sh.  Cor.  In  phr.  as  lasy  as  Laivreitce, 
said  of  an  idle  person.    M'^.  Morning  Neivs  (Aug.  22,  1902). 

:ILAX,  5i.^  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  park.    (Hall.) 

LAY,  V.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  In  phr.  (1) 
to  lay  across,  meaning  unknown  ;  (2)  —  a  spirit,  see 
below ;  (3)  —  at,  to  attack  ;  to  work  at  a  thing  vigorously  ; 
(4)  —  away,  to  convert  arable  into  grass  land  ;  (5)  —front, 
of  a  horse  :  to  kick  violently  ;  (6)  —  in  lead,  meaning  un- 
known ;  (7)  —  money  down  for,  to  pay  in  advance  for 
a  thing ;  (8)  —  off,  to  talk  volubly. 

(i)  War.  Do  you  know  Mr. ?  there  ain't  one  man  in  a  dozen 

.  .  .  who  can  tell  when  German's  laid  across  'em,  B  ham  Daily 
Mail  ;Feb.  3,  1896;.  (2)  Oxf.  Troublesome  spirits  were  formerly 
'  laid'  in  a  pond,  &:c.  by  a  ceremony  performed  by  twelve  clergy- 
men. The  spirit  never  returned  when  'laid'  unless  the  pond  went 
dry  (A.P.\  (3)  Cum.  (.E.W.P.)  (4)  w.Dur.»  (5I  Abd.  The 
young  mear  starts  to  fling,  and  lays  frae  'er  like  the  verra  deil  in 
meenlicht,  W.  Watson  Aiild  Lang  Syne  (1903)  75.  (6)  Sh.I. 
'  Hit's  owin'  ta  his  letter  'at  Sibbie  is  in  sic  a  skaad  cairdin'.'  '  I 
wis  noticin'  'at  shil  wis  laein' in  leead.  Is  da  hosiery  up? '  Sh . 
Neivs  (Jan.  27,  1900'.  (7)  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  (8)  Abd.  She  would  be 
'layin'aff  about  everyone  and  everything  connected  with  the 
district,  W.  Watson  Auld  Lang  Syne  (1903)  114. 

L-BODDAM,  sb.  Cum.*  (s.  v.  Tommy  loach).  The 
loach,  Cobilis  barbatula. 

JLEACHT,  sb.  Dev.  Cor.  A  large-sized  kistvaen. 
(R.H.H.)  [Cp.  Gael,  leac,  leachd,  a  flat  stone  ;  a  tombstone 
(M.  &  D.).] 

LEAD,  sb."-  4.    Cum.  (E.W.P.),  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

LEAD,  V.  4.  s.Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)  Cor.  Lee  Widow 
Woman  (1899I  15. 

:LEAD-REC0RDER,  sb.  Obs.  vv.Yks.  Meaning  un- 
known. 

Deliv'ed  to  Henrye  Clough  4  lead  recorders  the  1 1  th  of  October, 
Skip/on  Par.  Ch.  Register  (l6o9\ 

LEA-LAND,  sb.     s.Lan.'     See  Lea,  s6.'  1  (10,  a). 

LEALTY,  5i.     Dmf     Loyalty.     See  Leal. 

Just  look  at  the  ring  and  whisper  to  yourself,  'This  is  the  pledge 
of  lealty  that  he  gave  me,'  Hamilton  Mawkin  (1898)  80. 

LEA-NEB,  sb.  e.Yks.  A  handle  attached  to  the  shaft 
of  a  scythe.     (M.C.F.M.) 

LEAN  UPON,  phr.    Irel.    To  '  play  the  mischief  with.' 

It  wasn't  the  drop  I  took  that  did  the  harm,  but  I  had  a  blast 
out  of  a  neighbour's  pipe  and  that  leant  upon  me,  M.\cDonagh 
Life  and  Char.  (1901)  139. 

LEAP,  sb.'  1.    s.Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

iLEAR,  v.*  Obs.  n.Cy.  To  lean  [?  misprint  for 
'learn'].     Bailey  (1721). 

tLEAREN-TUB,  sb.  vv.Yks.  The  vessel  in  which  meal 
and  water  are  mingled  before  being  baked  into  oat-cake. 

Sheffield  Indep.  (1874)  ;  Lads  Merc.  Siippl.  (Oct.  13,  1894). 

LEARY,  nrfy.  Brks.  Empty ;  starved.  (E.G.H.)  See 
Lear,  ae/j}  2. 

LEASNIPE,  sb.  Bdf.  The  common  snipe,  Gallinago 
caelestis.     (W.F.R.) 

LEATHPEAZ,  sb.     Cum."     i.  q.  Peaz(z,  q.  v. 

LEAVES,  s6./>/.     Lan.    '  Ilealds,"  heddles.'    (O.S.H.) 

LEAVING-TIME,  sb.  se.Lin.  May  14th,  when  the 
servants'  (male  and  female)  year  of  service  ends.     (J.T.B.) 

LECK,  sb.^    Gall.     A  flagstone.     See  Leacht. 

He  cam'  on  a  great  flat  leek  as  big  as  a  doorstep  yt  gied  oot  a 
hollow  soon  whun  ocht  fell  on't,  Galloviilian  (19011  III.  71. 

:LECTURE,si.  Wm.w.Yks.  ?Iint.  1.  The  words 
in  which  a  warning  is  given. 


He  came  galloping  along  shouting  'Fire!  fire!  Mrs. 's  stack- 

j'ard  is  afire  ! '  that  was  his  lecture ;  and  it  roused  us  all,  A^.  &  O. 
(1869')  4lh  S.  iv.  231. 

2.  An  annual  holiday,  with  special  religious  services,  held 
at  Heckmondwike  ;  a  week-night  church  service. 

Wni.  Thoo  mun  gah  an'  git  thissel  wesht,  it's  nearly  time  fer 
fleeter  (B.K.i.  w.Yks.  Thah  mun  coom  ower  at  th' lectur.  It's 
Heckmunwahk  lectur  in  a  fortnit,  mun  we  gooa  ?  (ii.1 

LEDGE,  5/;.'     s.Pem.     A  swath  of  corn.     (J.S.O.T.) 

JLEE,  adj.     Obs.     Edb.     Meaning  unknown. 

That  wad  layyoursootj' kingdom  lee  To  scauld  at  men,  Learmont 
Poems  ( 1791  >  219. 

JLEE'VE,  s6.     Sh.I.    Meaning  unknown. 

Wait  a  leeve,  noo,  boys,  Sh.  Aews  (Mar.  18,  1899). 

LEFT-HANDED, />/>/.  (7(^'.     Kcb.   i.  q.  Left,  rtrf/.  2  (3,  c). 

They  declarit  yt  he  wus  a  left-handit  son  o'  aul'  Craik's, 
Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  431. 

'LEG.sb.  Dor,  An  upright  wooden  support  in  a  quarry 
roof,    (E.C..M.) 

JLEG,  s6,    Sh,I.    Meaning  unknown, 

Gie  me  ane  o'  da  legs  o'  da  raan  [fish  roe],  S/i.  News  (June  2, 
1900). 

LEGE,  V.     Lnk.    A  shortened  form  of '  allege.' 

First  time  I  get  ye  by  the  breast  Ye'll  rue't  i  lege,  M'^Indoe 
Poems  (1805  '  50. 

JLEGIM,  adv.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.] In  phr.  to  ride  legini,  or  —  on  Icgini,  to  ride 
astride. 

LENCH,  sb.    s.Wor.    See  below. 

The  level  land  was  ploughed  up  in  ridges  or  lenches  for  the 
sake  of  drainage  (H.K.). 

LENGLONG,  fln>'.    w.Yks.     Livelong.    (S.P.U,) 

tLENNOCHMORE,  a^".  Sc.  G&t\.  leanabhmor,  3.  h\g 
child. 

Our  most  plessit  sohofrain  and  his  lennochmore  Prince  Charles 
Stehuart  [a  Highlander  saysthis^,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  279,  ed.  1866. 

LENT,  sh}     s.Pem.     A  loan. 

Will  you  let  me  havethelentof  your  horse?  (M.S.C.);  (J.S.O.T.) 

JLENTEN,  pp.     Per.     Allowed,  let. 

They  micht  hae  lenten  her  turn  a  penny  on  the  bairn, 
Cleland  Inchbracken  (1883)  64,  ed.  1887. 

JLENTOR,  5/;.     w.Irel.     Meaning  unknown. 

Davey  Roe,  with  stick  in  hand,  Forbidding  farther  Icntor,  Stood 
up  in  front  the  dying  fire,  Lays  and  Leg.  (1884)  93. 

LEPPINGS,  sb.pl.  Der.  Leaping-stones.  See  Leap- 
ing. 

She  saw  him  waiting  for  her  at  the  '  leppings '  of  the  Milton 
Brook.  Gilchrist  Peakland  (1897)  95. 

JLETCH,  si.     Ayr.     Meaning  unknown. 

Old  jests  of  Joe  his  college  letch  provoke,  And,  while  he  doses, 
struggles  for  a  joke,  Boswell  Poet.  H'ts.  (1803)  130,  ed,  1871, 

LETTER-PATCH,  sb.  Cor.  A  lounger,  W.  Morning 
News  (Apr,  22,  1902). 

LEVELLERS,  sb.  pi.    Gall,    See  below. 

The  agricultural  labourers  saw,  or  imagined  they  saw,  that 
when  the  dykes  were  reared  the  employment  of  their  children 
would  be  gone.  Herding  cattle  would  no  longer  be  necessary. 
To  counteract  the  threatened  calamity  the  labouring  classes  formed 
themselves  into  bands  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  down  all  such 
erections.  These  '  Levellers,'  as  they  were  called,  were  too 
powerful  for  the  repressive  force  at  the  command  of  the  county, 
so  it  was  found  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  military  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  order.  .  .  The  leader  of  the  levellers — Billy 
Marsliall — was  a  noted  character  in  his  day,  Gallovidian  (1903)  V. 
116. 

LIBERTY,  sb.  1.     Cor.^ 

lACY.^T,ppl.adj.  Frf  Per.  [li'ssnt.]  Licensed.  (W.A.C.) 

LICKFALADITY,  adv.    e.Lin.     With  full  force. 

The  wind  comes  through  them  trees  lickfaladity  (^G.G.W.V 

+LIDDALES,  adj.  Sh.I.  Out  of  anything,  esp.  out  of 
provisions.     [Coll.  L.L.B.) 

LIFE-OF-MAN,  sb.    s.Pem.     See  below. 

The  Tigridia  pavonia,  a  favourite  in  thecottage  gardens,  is  called 
'  life  of  ni^an,'  because  the  blossoms  last  but  a  single  day  (M.S.C.). 

LIFFY.  s/;.     Ayr.  (F.I. C.) 

LIFT,  sb.^  5.     Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

LIFT- FIRE,  sb.  Or.I.  Lightning.  Dennison  Sketches 
(ed.  1904)  22.     See  Lift,  si.' 
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tLlFT-HAUSE,  sb.    Obs.    Rxb.  (Jam.)    The  left  hand. 

LIG,  I'.     Cum.  (E.W.P.)    i.q.  Lie,  u' 

LIGGER,  sb.  Cum.  (E.W.P.),  Midi.  (J.W.)  A  liar. 
See  Lie,  v} 

LIGH,  adj.    Lan.    Meaning  unknown. 

What  hath  he  in  his  hand?  Ligh  in  leath  wand,  Harland  & 
Wilkinson  Fit-Lore 'i86-j)  73. 

LIGHT,  aiij.'    Sus.    See  below. 

'A  h'ght  Christmas,  a  h'ght  harvest.'  This  saying  expresses  the 
belief  that  if  there  is  a  full  moon  at  Christmas  there  will  be  a  poor 
harvest  in  the  following  year  (S.P.H.). 

LIGHT-PUDDING,  5*.  War.  A  delicate  kind  of  pudding 
made  with  flour,  eggs,  &c.,  and  boiled  in  a  bag.   (C.T.O.) 

tLIGS,  sb.  pi.  Yks.  ? '  Ley.'  Young  Aimals  A^ric. 
(1784-1815)  XXXI.  129. 

LIMB-SMALL,  adv.  War.  Limb  from  limb,  'limb- 
meal.'    (C.T.O.) 

LIMPY,  adj.  Nhb.  Graham  Red  Scaur  (1896)  108. 
Cor.  Harris  IVIieal  Veor  (1901 1  165. 

JLIN,  V.    Sh.L    Meaning  unknown. 

'  Iv  ye  no  heard  'at  der  a  muve  among  some  o'  da  folk  ta  tak 
da  Lerrick  fashen  an'  hand  da  new  style ! '  '  Niver  might  dcy  lin. 
Bairns,  is  na  hit  eneugh  ta  mak'  a  body  pray  a  ill  prayer  for  some  1 ' 
Sh.  News  (Dec.  25,  1897). 

LINCOLN-PLUM,  s6.  Lin.  A  sweet,  dark  purple  plum, 
shaped  like  a  pear.    (Hall.,  s.v.  Violet  plum.) 

LINE, t/.*  n.Cy.  Midi.  Ofanimals:  toimpregnate.  (J.W.) 

LINEN.-WINSEY,  sb.  So.  '  Linsey-woolsey.'  (Jam., 
s.v.  Winsey.) 

ILING,  56.4   Irel.   In  phr.  the  ling  of  one's  tife,se.tht\o\v. 

Wxf.  Any  innocent-minded  young  fellow  that  works  from  morning 
to  night  at  the  ling  of  his  life,  Kennedy  Banks  Boro  (1867)  236. 

tLING,  V.    Lan.    .'  To  tinkle,  resound. 

The  fierce  wind  that  made  the  telegraph-wires  above  his  head 
'  ling  '  again,  Hocking  Dick's  Fairy  (,1883)  xi. 

^LINGER,  sb.     Irel.     Meaning  unknown. 

Wxf.  Having  placed  the  weapon  secretly  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  company,  he  at  last  cried  out  '  Use  the  linger,  use  the 
linger,'  Kennedy  Banks  Boro  (1867)  74. 

LINGET,  sb.  w.Cy.  A  long,  narrow  strip  ot  ground  ; 
a  narrow  wood.  Longman's  Mag.  (Apr.  1898)  545.  See 
Slinget. 

LINK,  s4.'  e.    Cld.  (Jam.) 

LINKS,  5*. //.    Sh.I.     Meaning  unknown. 

Da  sheep  is  at  da  links  o'  meesry  noo,  irna  dey,  Tamy  ?  S/i. 
Aeu's  (Mar.  3,  1900). 

LINNARD,  sb.^  Dor.  The  green  and  the  red-breasted 
linnet.     (E.C.M.) 

LINT,  sb.  4.    s.Lan.» 

LINT-BENNELS,  sb.  pi.  Rxb.  The  seed  of  flax.  (Jam., 
s.v.  Bennels.) 

LIOOM,  sb.  Sh.I.  The  smooth  appearance  of  water 
caused  by  any  oily  substance  floating  on  it.    (J.S.) 

LIP,  V.  8.    ne.Sc.    Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Oct.  17,  1903). 

LIPPER,  s6.>  1.    Nrf.  Forbes  Odd  Fish  (1901)  191. 

LIP-SAUCE,  sb.    w.Yks.    Impertinence,  '  cheek.' 

Tha'rt  ower  owd  to  gi'e  lip-sauce  to  lusty  folk,  Sutcliffe  Shaiiic- 
less  Wayne  (1900)  238. 

LIST,  r.^    s.Pem.    Of  scales:  to  incline  to  one  side  or 
other.    (J.S.O.T.) 
LITHER,  arfy.'  1.     e.Suf.  (F.H.) 
JLITTER,  (70>'.    Dev.>    ?  Misprint  for 'little.' 
'Twas'n  for  want  of  a  good  will  the  nasty  litter  Icgtrapes  had'n 
a  blow'd  a  coal  betwext  you  an  me.  Bet,  7  (ed.  Palmer. 

LITTLE,  adj.  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  In  comb. 
and  phr.  (i)  Little  Anthony,  the  smallest  pig  in  a  litter  ; 
(2)  Utile  bit  o'  bread  an'  no  cheese,  the  yellow-aninier, 
Emberisa  citrinella;  (3)  —  blue-hawk,  the  merlin,  Falco 
aesalon;  (4) — bread  and  no  cheese,  see  (2} ;  (5)  —  hundred, 
an  old-fasliioned  person  or  child  ;  (6)  —  peggy,  the  white- 
throat,  Sylvia  cinerea  ;  (7)  —  people,  fairies ;  (8)  —  pitman, 
see  (i) ;  (9)  —  whap,  the  smaller  curlew. 

(i)  e. Ken.  Z)y.  f-i-Z^fss  (Dec.  19,  1902)  4.  (2)w.Soni.'  (3)  Nrf. 
Emerson  Birds,  &c.  (ed.  1895)  188.  (4)  Dev.  Swainson  Birds 
(1885)70.  (5)  Cor.' (s.  V.  Old  Hunderd).  (6)  Lei.>  (7;  I. Ma. 
(S.M.)  Cor.  Phillpotts  Lying  Prophets  (1897')  loi.  (8)  Nrf. 
I  weant  to  see  the  owd  sow's  little  pitman  that  I  fed  on  milk  every 
VOL.  VI. 


morning,  Spilling  M.   Aliggs  (1902)    no.     (9;  Sc.  (Jam.,  s.  v. 
Quhaup). 

tLO,  adj.    Sh.I.    Meaning  unknown. 

A  Id  soolpaltie  will  tak  you,  Spence  Fit-Lore  (1899)  197. 

:L0AK-HEN,  fi.    Nrf.    See  below. 

In  two  or  more  parishes  . .  .  was  a  custom  or  modus  of  paying 
a  loakhenin  lieu  of  tithes  of  fowls  and  eggs,  N.h'Q.  (1853)  tst  S. 
vii.  13. 

LOB,  sb.*  4.     Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

tLOBBYSTHROWL,  sb.  Der.  [Not  known  to  our 
other  correspondents.!  The  diseased  condition  of  the 
neck  called 'goitre.'     (l.W.) 

LOBSIDED,  ppl.  adj    War.a 

LOB-WURM,  s6.    Obs.    Der.»    The  blind-worm. 

tLOCK,  sb.     Lth.    Meaning  unknown. 

As  for  riches  an'  daikorations  ...  I  canna  tell  ye  the  wan  half 
o'  them.  There's  to  be  a  grand  ane,  .  .  an'  anither  ...  at  the 
shrubbery,  forby  locks,  an' wraiths,  &c.,  Mucklebackit /f/iymw 
(1885)  23*9. 

BLOCKER  STRAE,  phr.    Abd.    See  below. 

I  was  .  .  .  furnished  with  a  Shorter  Catechism,  and  a  pointer, 
or,  as  Janet  called  it,  a  lokerstrae,  in  order  that  I  might  try  my 
skill  at  spelling  and  reading,  Ogilvie  /.  Ogilvie  (1902)  74  ;  Ander- 
son Poems  (ed.  1826)  21. 

JLODGE,  ad/.    Sh.I.    ?  A  corruption  of  'large.' 

We  got  twa  turbots— bonnie  lodge  fish,  S/i.  Neics  (Apr.  13,  I898^. 

LOGGER,  sb.*    Dur.    A  butterfly.    (G.H.H.) 

:L0KKER,  v.    Sc.    To  cud.    Brown  Did.  (1845). 

JLONE,  adj.     Nhb.     ?  A  misprint  for  '  long." 

Gades  ryght  lone,  Richardson  Borderer's  Table-Bk.  (1846)  VI. 
148. 

LONESOME-FRET,  sb.     Dev.    Ennui  from  loneliness. 

Her's  got  the  lonesome-fret,  and  when  folks  git  that  they  don't 
last  long,  Zack  On  Trial  1,1899)  162  ;  I  ain't  been  over  well  lately, 
suflering  maybe  from  the  lonesome-fret  and  sich,  ib.  167. 

LONG,  adj.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  In  cowb. 
(i)  Long  beck,  a  stone  slate  varying  in  size  in  different 
localities  ;  (2)  —  corn,  in  phr.  to  give  a  horse  long  corn,  to 
whip  it;  (3)  —  lonning,  a  variety  of  the  game  of  leap-frog; 
(4)  —  mare,  a  fall  in  wrestling;  (5)  —  merkles,  a  stone 
slate  3  ft.  4  in.  long;  (6)  -on-wall,  a  stone  slate,  2  ft.  6}  in. 
long;  (7)  — segrum,  a  stone  slate,  3  ft.  long;  (8)  -tailed 
chataway,  the  long-tailed  tit,  Acrediila  rosea  ;  (9)  -tongue, 
the  wryneck,  y>'«.v  torquilla  ;  (10)  —  wall,  see  below. 

(i)  w.Dur.'  lol  in.  long.  w.Yks.  24^  in.  long  (H.V.).  (2) 
Lakel.'^  ,s.  v.  Cooarn  .  (3)  Cum.  Each  boy,  after  he  has  jumped, 
himself  bends  down  and  forms  a  back  for  the  others,  the  last  'back' 
becoming  a  jumper  when  all  have  passed  over  him  (E.W.P.).  (4) 
Nhb.  The  latter  considering  how  it  would  tell  in  his  favour  if  he 
could  throw  such  a  heavy  man,  ducked  under  his  fists  and  almost 
managed  to  get  his  arm  round  Billy's  hips — the  long-mare, 
Graham /?(-r/ Sf(i»i  (1896)  346.  w.Dur.i  (5,  6,  7)  w.Dnr.'  (8) 
Dor.  (H.J.M.)  (9)  War.  Berrow's  Jrn.  (Mar.  3,  1888).  (10)  Sc. 
(G.W.)  Lan.  The  pit  was  worked  on  what  is  known  as  the  long 
wall  principle  ;  that  is  the  coal  was  cut  away  at  once,  leaving  the 
goaf  or  gob  behind,  Railway  Review  (Sept.  27,  1901)  10. 

LONGING,  sb.     Midi.  (E.S.) 

LOOBERING,  ppl.  adj.    s.Lan."    Lumbering  ;  clumsy. 

LOOBY,  sb.    s.Lan.' 

tLOOG,  V.     Sh.I.     Meaning  unknown. 

Hit's  a  corne  o'  lambs  '00'  man,  an'  hit  wis  awful  short,  dat'sda 
wye  'at  hit  loogs  sindry,  Sh.  News  (Oct.  8,  1898). 

LOOM,  V.    s.Pem.    To  beat,  thrash.     (J.S.O.T.) 

JLOOMENT,  sb.     Dev.     Obscurity. 

In  the  looment  of  the  laight,   Blackmobe  Chrislowell  {1881)  xv. 

:L00N,  sb.^    Sc.     ?  A  loin,  limb. 

Ayr.  Yet  I  boud  come,  though  ilka  loon  O'  me  did  quake,  Fisher 
Poems  (1790)  65. 

ILOPPENT,  I'.  Lan.  To  leap.  ?  Used  only  to  rhyme 
with  '  gloppent.' 

Grace  were  so  gloppent  As  through  th'  [winder]  casement  hoo'd 
loike  to  loppent,  ll'arri'l'n  Fair  in  A'.  &"  Q.  (1868)  4th  S.  ii.  100. 

LOPPER,  sb.     Nhb.     A  mess,  muddle. 

That  prodigal  would  just  get  into  the  same  loppcr  ower  again, 
Graham  Red  Scan  r  {i%g6>  350. 

:L0RNE,  sb.    Sh.I.    .'  A  shoe,  clog. 

Whin  dey  got  her  pu'd  oot  den  ane  o'  her  lorncs  wis  come  afT, 
Sh.  News  (Dec.  4,  1897^. 
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LOSH,  V.  s.Pem.  Of  water  in  a  barrel  or  boat :  to  roll 
to  and  fro.    (J.S.O.T.) 

JLOTHER,  sb.    Obs.    Ken.    Meaning  unknown. 

Waistcoat  red  as  blood  and  breeches  lother,  Nairne  7Vi/fs(i7go) 
56,  ed.  1824. 

LOTION,  sb.  w.Yks.  (J.W.),  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  A  slang 
word  for  '  drink.' 

:L0UNDSING,  ^r^    Ant.     Lingering.    (HALt.) 

LOUPEGARTHE,  sb.  Arg.   A  gauntlet.   See  Loup,  v} 

Running  the  loupegarthe  with  MacDonalds  on  the  one  side  of  us 
and  Camerons  on  the  other,  Munro/.  Splendid  (1898)  173. 

LOUT,  s6.2    Hmp.  (H.R.) 

LOVE-CAKE,  s6.  w.Yks.  A  raspberry  sandwich.  (B.K.) 

LOVE-HAUL,  sb.    s.War.  Oxf.    See  below. 

s.War.  In  s.War.  within  the  memory  of  man,  plough  land  con- 
tinued to  be  cultivated  in  some  places  on  the  open-field  system. 
It  was  then  the  custom,  il  temporary  misfortune  overtook  the 
horse  or  team  of  one  of  the  cultivators,  for  the  others  to  take  a  team, 
or  teams,  and  implements  and  give  a  day's  work  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  or  harvesting  of  its  products.  This  was  called  a  love- 
haul  (E.S.).     Oxf.  Country  Life  (July  19,  1902). 

tLOVE-SPOKEN,  ppl.  adj.    Bnff.    See  below. 

When  a  person  was  '  Love-spoken,'  a  drink  was  given  out  of 
a  cog  in  which  was  immersed  a  silver  coin  crossed  with  a  fasting 
spittle,  Gordon  Chron.  Keith  (1880)  58. 

LOW,  v}  1.     Dev.3 

LOW-FRUIT,  56.  Ken.' (s.v.  Stone-fruit).  Gooseberries, 
currants,  &c. 

LOWIE,  sb.  Dur.  A  lamplighter.  (W.H.H.)  See 
Low(e,  sb.'^ 

LOWSHOT,  sb.  Nhp.>  (s.  v.  Stoop).  A  fall  of  water  in 
a  river. 

LOWTH,  sb.    s.Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

LOYST,/"/.     Lan.    Unfastened.    See  Lowse,  f.* 

Fur  aw  geet  um  loyst  deawn  ewuri  dey  fur  o  lesson  ith  ABC, 
EcHOLES  Tim  Gatnwattle  (1857)  7. 

tUJCKER,  adj.  Ken.  Loose,  flabby.  A^.  &»  £>.  (1852) 
1st  S.  V.  251.    See  Locker,  adj. 

:LUCKING-MILL,  sb.  Ken.'  Mistake  for  tucking- 
mill.    See  Tuck,  v."^ 

LUCKY-HOOD,  sb.    Dev.    A  caul. 

I  corned  into  the  world  wi'  a  lucky-hood,  it  you'll  believe  it, 
Phillpotts  Stiiking  Hours  (1901)  135. 


JLUCKY-PROACH,  s6.  Sc.  The  hardhead  or  father- 
lasher,  Cot/us  bubalis.     Mistake  for -roach. 

Fif.  Fatherlasher,  or  Lasher  Bullhead  ;  Lucky-proach,  Neill 
Fishes  (1810)  9  (Jam). 

tLUELY,  s6.  Cai.?  or  Frf.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]     A  fray.    .'  A  misprint.    See  Tuilyie. 

+LUFES,  sb.  pi.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   The  ears  of  a  toad.    (Hall.) 

LUGGER-BOOBY,  s*.    Glo.  A  water  insect.    (H.S.H.) 

LUMBER,  sb.  II.    s.Lan.' 

:LUMSTHR0WL,56.  Der.  The  disease  called 'goitre.' 
(LW.)     Cf.  lobbysthrowl. 

tLUNDGATE,  sb.    n.Yks.    Meaning  unknown. 

A  farm  with  dwelling  house,  barns,  stable,  two  lundgates,  with 
meadow-lands  appertaining.  Quarter  Sess.  Rec.  in  N.  R.  Rec.  Soc. 
Vn.  276. 

LUNGE,  v.^  1.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

LUNK,  V.  s.Pem.  To  make  a  gurgling  noise  in  swal- 
lowing.   (J.S.O.T.) 

LURCHER,  sb.    Som.    A  mongrel  dog. 

He  spent  his  Sundays  roaming  about  with  evil-looking  dogs, 
commonly  known  as  lurchers.  Palmer  Mr.  Triiemaii  (1895)  46. 

iLURDERjsZ'.  Sc.  An  awkward,  lazy,  worthless  person. 
See  Lurdan(e. 

Letalane  maks  many  a  lurder,  Ramsay,  in  Mackay  Diet.  (1888). 

JLURE,s6.3  n.Cy.  Nhb.  The  palm  of  the  hand.  n.Cy. 
(Hall.),  Nhb.  (K.)      A  mistake.    See  Loof. 

LURG,  sA.    N.I.'    i.q.  Lurgan. 

+LUSCH,  sb.    Som.     A  wish  ;  a  desire.    Cf.  lescious. 

I  ha'int  no  lusch  to  live  (W.F.R.). 

tLUSKEE,  sb.     Rxb.     Meaning  unknown. 

For  the  luskees  there  that  busk  the  brae  Are  the  bees  that  mak' 
the  honey,  Riddell  Poet.  Wks.  (1871)  I.  246. 

tLYERON,  sb.     Obs.    Som.     Meaning  unknown. 

P''  for  a  tree  for  a  Lyeron  for  the  Vestry,  Hervey  Wedmore 
Chron.  (1887)  I.  91. 

JLYLSIE-WULSIE,  sb.  Cld.  (Jam.)  Linsey-woolsey; 
also  used  attrib. 

JLYMPHAD,  sb.    Sc.    A  galley. 

Our  loch  ne'er  saw  the  Cawmil  lymphads,  Scott  Rob  Roy 
(1817)  xxix. 

:LYTHING,  vbl.  sb.    Sc.    Softening  ;  soothing. 
Abd.    Noo-a-days   there's    nae    sic  thing   As  lovin'    hearts   o' 
nature's  lythin',  Walker  Bards  Bon-A(cord  (1887)  606. 
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MACHER,  sb.  Heb.  Bent-grown,  sandy  tracts  by 
the  sea. 

Faery  rings  are  likewise  common  in  the  'macher'  near  Broad 
Bay,  Smith  Lewsiana  (1875)  59- 

MACKLETY,  nrf/'.  w.Yks.  Acting  in  collusion  ;  equally 
to  blame. 

They're  macklety — ther's  nut  mich  ta  choose  on  between  'cm 
(B.K.). 

IMAD,  adj.    Irel.    See  below. 

Rovvlin'  one  on  the  other  till  ye'd  seem  at  the  futofa  mad 
mountain-side.  Barlow  Bogland  (1892)  29,  ed.  1893. 

MADE,  ppl.  adj.    s.Pem.    Quite  set  up. 

'  Do  you  want  anj'thing  more  ? '  '  No,  I'm  made  now'  (M.S.C.). 

MADHOT,  m/>'.    s.Lan.'    In  form -whot.    Boiling  hot. 

MAEGINS,  s6. /./.    Sh.L    See  below. 

We  got  da  very  last  maegins  o'  da  waast  tide  as  weel,  Sh. 
Aews  (Feb.  25,  1899)  ;  Da  last  maegins  o'  da  acst  tide,  William. 
He's  gaein  ta  be  fcdder  calm,  ib,  (June  24,  iSggX 

MAG,  sb.'  1.    Dor.  (E.C.M.) 

IMAGEE,  sb.  Hrf.  [madgr]  [Not  known  to  our 
other  correspondents.]     A  cat.     (F.G.A.) 

MAGGlN,s6.    s.Pem.    A  maggot.    (J.S.O.T.) 

tMAGICAL  MUSIC,  p/ir.  Suf.'  [N'ot  known  to  our 
correspondents.]     A  drawing-room  amusement  or  game. 

tMAGMES.si.  Stf.'  Amispronunciation  of 'manganese.' 

MAIDEN,  sb.     Wm.  Wor.  Hmp.  Dev.      In  coiiip.  (i) 


Maiden-bell,  see  below ;  (2)  -heeds,  a  term  used  to  avoid 
a  correct  answer  to  a  direct  question,  when  it  is  also 
intended  to  snub  the  questioner  ;  (3)  -timber,  timber 
which  grows  straight  from  the  ground ;  (4)  -worm, 
a  worm  that  has  no  rings  on  its  body. 

(i)  Dev.  'Twas  a  true  maiden  bell  also,  wan  what  had  been  cast 
to  perfect  pitch,  an'  never  needed  so  much  as  a  chip  to  the  sound 
bow.  A  maiden  bell,  sure  enough,  wi'  a  perfect  keynote,  Phill- 
potts Striking  Hours  (1901)  48.  (a)  Wm.  '  What's  e  yer  basket ! ' 
'Maidenheeds' (B.K.).     (3)  Hmp.  (J.R.W.)     (4)  Wor.  (E.S.) 

MAIDENING,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  pettish  child's  stupidity. 
(B.K.) 

MAIN,  sb.^  n.Yks.  A  dispute ;  a  noise ;  an  uproar. 
(I.W.) 

MAINLY,  adv.  1.    Som.  (J.W.) 

MAIRDLE,  5^.    Abd.    A  lot ;  an  unpleasant  quantity. 

1  hae  the  parkie  oot  frae  the  cornyard  to  brak  up,  an'  A'm  tauP 
that  there's  a  mairdle  o'  fi.x't  knablichs  o'  steens  in't,  W.  Watson 
ylu/d  Lnni;  Syne  (1903)  74. 

MAIRTliVS,  ib.  pi.  Don.  Footless  stockings,  worn 
witliout  shoes. 

The  hottest  day  in  summer  never  saw  the  mairtins  off  him, 
Macmanus  Ueiul  of  Rd.  (1898)  139. 

MAKE,  J'.'  Var.  dial,  uses  in  Eng.  In  phr.ii)  to  make 
a  teg,  to  bow  obsequiously.  s.Lan.' ;  (2)  —  long  arm,  to 
reach.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) ;  (3)  —  how,  to  find  fault.    Cor. 
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(M.A.C.) ;  (4)  —  obedience,  to  greet,  touch  the  cap.  s.Pem. 
(M.S.C.) ;  (5)  —  pot  boil,  broth  made  in  a  pot.  Cum. 
(E.W.P.);  (6)  —  one's  honour,  to  pay  honour  to  one's 
superiors  by  a  curtsy,  &c.     ib. 

JMALAPEN,  V.     Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

Abd.  I  don't  inten'  to  malapen  The  hares  on  Bennachie,  David- 
son Poems  (^1861)  44. 

MALAVOGUE,  v.    Slg.  (G.W.) 

:MALA-WHOOT,  int.  Hmp.  A  direction  to  horses, 
to  bid  them  stand  still.    (W.H.C),  Hmp.' 

MALDER,  s*.    s.Pem.    A  maltster.    (J.S.O.T.) 

:MALICE,  sb.    s.Wor.    See  below. 

I  kept  the  children  at  home  to  see  [the  pig  killed].  There's  no 
harm  in  that,  for  pigs  allis  dies  without  malice,  Porson  Quaint 
IVds.  (1875)  24. 

MALLARD,  sb.     Dev.    A  male  duck.    (R.P.C.) 

MAhhY, sb.  n.Yks.  s.Pem.  In  conip.  (i)  Mally-lamb, 
a  Iamb  brought  up  by  hand  ;  apetlamb.  s.Pem. (J.S.O.T.); 
(2)  -mawk,  a  large  grub  in  manure  or  soil.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

MALS,  sb.  pi.  Dur.  An  abbreviation  tor  '  amalga- 
mateds  ' ;  the  members  of  an  amalgamated  society. 

The  non-society  element  and  the  Mais  then  formed  an  igno- 
minious combination,  and  declined  to  go  any  further  in  the  maUer, 
the  Darlington  branch  of  the  Mais  writing  our  Secretary,  Webb 
Industrial  Democracy  (^igoi)  iig. 

MALT,  sb.'-  s.Lan.'  In  comp.  (i)  Malt-tea,  a  jocular 
term  for  ale  ;  (2)  -worm,  a  drunken  fellow. 

MAMMOCK,  si.  s.Lan.'  In  form  mommick.  A  term 
applied  to  anything  very  little. 

Aw  never  seed  sitch  a  little  mommick  ov  a  chylt. 

tMANATHER,  sb.  Irel.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Meaning  unknown. 

I  cut  a  brave  long  wattle  that  I  might  drive  the  manather  iv  a 
thief,  Lover  Leg.  (1848)  1.  181. 

MANDRAKE,  sb.  L     s.Not.  (J.P.K.) 

iMANE,  sb.'^    Sh.I.    The  top  of  a  sheaf  of  oats. 

I  poo'd  twa  [a  few]  traikin'  rips  oot  o'  da  mane  o'  a  shaef,  Sli. 
News  (Oct.  22,  1898). 

MANGLE,  56.2    Dor.  (E.C.M.) 

iMANGLE,  sb.^    w.Yks.    Meaning  unknown. 

Toke  abaht  cutlers  ...  for  twoathry  shillins  a  week,  an't  owd 
lass  reckon'd  in  !  Aye  becos  they  twain  wor  one  flesh,  they  wor 
both  cawnted  one,  accordin'  to  't  mangle  cawnt,  Hallam  Wadslcy 
Jack  (1866)  30,  ed.  1 88 1. 

tMANGRIM,  5*.    ?Sh.I.    Lameness.    (Co//.  L.L.B.) 

MANGY,  see  Maungy. 

MANLING,  sb.    Gall.    A  mannikin. 

Who  arc  you,  my  skip-jack  manling  ■  Crockett  Lochiuvar 
(1897)  180. 

MAOIL,  see  Mull,  sb.* 

tMAPPET,  ppl.  adj.  n.Dev.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   See  below. 

Dame  Voord  (bless  hur  mappet  chin),  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell  (1867) 
St.  47. 

MARBLED,  ppl.  adj.  Obs.  Sc.  Applied  to  meat  that 
is  composed  of  fat  and  lean  in  layers.  Hunter  Ceorgical 
Essays  (1803)  IV.  355. 

:MARCH.WISHER,  sb.  Nhb.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]     Meaning  unknown. 

A  March  Wisher  is  never  a  good  fisher,  Richardson  Borderer's 
Tahle-Bk.  (18461  VII.  216. 

MARGARET,  sb.  2,  3.     Dor.  (E.C.M.) 

tMARGEN,  sb.  Cor.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Tares  in  corn,  Vicia  hirsiita.     s.Cy.  (Hall.) 

:MARLE-THR0WING, />//.  rtrfy.  Call.  Meaning  un- 
known. 

Marie-throwing  WuII,  Leash  Sam  the  Blade,  Wi'  Jeamy  Jirk, 
the  smasher,  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824')  267,  ed.  1876. 

MARLY,  flrt>'.     Irel.  (J.W.)     See  Marl,  v."  1. 

MARPS,  sb.  pi.     s.Lan.'     A  boys'  name  for  marbles. 

tMARRET,  sb.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  marsh  or  bog.     (Hall.) 

MARSH-MALLOW,  sb.'-  2  (7,  a).  e.Dev.  Jane  Lord- 
ship (1897)  289. 

MARY-BOUT,  sb.  s.Lan.'  The  marsh-marigold, 
Caltha  paliistris. 


War.^    The  marsh-marigold,  Caltha 
Dev.     The  white  lily,  Lilium  can- 


The  chain  which  fastens 
(Jam.,  s.  v.  Rigwiddie.) 
The  tailpostofa  horse- 


MARY  BUD,  sb. 

palustris. 

MARYLILY,  sb. 
didiiiii. 

A  great  patch  of  orange  lilies  growed  alongside  the  hives,  an' 
also  Mary-lilies — butivul  gold  an'  silver  clumps  of  flowers,  Phill- 
POTTS  Strikiui^  Hours  (1901)  I41. 

MASCAREL,s6.    Dev.  (W.C.P.)   Also  in  form  mascal 

(Hall.). 

MASH,  sb.'^    s.Lan.'    A  weaver's  term  for  bad  work. 

MASK,  ii.'  \.     s.Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

MASK,  56.n.    Wor.  (E.S.) 

tMASK,  V.  To  bewilder.  (G.E.D.)  See  A-masked, 
masker. 

MASTER,  .<;/).' 19.     s.Lan.' 

MASTERGRAITH,  .<b.    Sc. 
the  harrow  to  the  swingle-tree. 

MASTER-POST,  sb.     Cum. 
stall.     (E.W.P.) 

MATCH,  V.  4.    s.Wor.  (H.K.) 

+MATHER,  sb.  Kcb.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   A  dish  for  holding  meal. 

Michael  wi'  a  mather  fu'  Crys  'Welcome  to  the  manor,' 
Davidson  Seasons  (17891  89. 

JMAUD,  adj.  Ess.  [Not  known  to  our  other  corre- 
spondents.]   111.    (W.W.S.) 

MAUL,  t;.=  1.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

:MAUL,  v."    Nrf.    See  below. 

The  old  yows  mauled  their  turnips  better,  Cozens-Hardy  5roa</ 
Nrf.  (18931  25. 

MAUNCHCAKE,  sb.    e.An.    See  below.    Cf.  manch. 

When  I  looks  up,  and  sees  nothin'  but  maunch-cakc  and  buttered 
buns,  Fowler  Fuel  of  Fire  (1902)  65. 

:MAUND,  sb.'^  s.Dev.  Also  in  form  mand.  [Not 
known  to  our  correspondents.]  A  root.  N.  &•  Q.  (1881) 
6th  S.  iv.  337. 

MAUND-WECHT,  sb.  Sc.  (Jam.,  s.  v.  Wecht).  See 
Maund,  sb.,  and  Weight,  sb.'^ 

MAUVERING,  s/>.    Rxb.    .'Threatening  demeanour. 

Ye  have  mairrit  a  tinkler  lass,  you,  ye  splaittering  body,  because 
ye  were  feared  at  her  faither's  mauvering,  Buchan  Lost  Lady 
(1899')  II. 

MAWKY,  sb.  se.Lin.  A  scarecrow.  (J.T.B.)  Cf. 
mawkin. 

tMAWSE,  adj.  Sc.  Also  in  form  maussie  Abd. 
Quiet ;  wary. 

Sc.  \Vi'  this  curdooin'  that's  a'  the  fashion  noo  we'll  hae  to  be 
mawse  gaun  about  the  toun,  Roy  Horseman's  IVd.  (1895)  x.  Abd. 
l,G.W.> 

MAY,  sb.^  Cum.  Yks.  Suf.  Dev.  In  comp.  (1)  May-ball, 
theguelder-rose,  Viburnioii  Opiilus;  (2)-bird,thewliinibrel, 
Nuincnius  phaeopus  ;  (3)  -shell,  the  common  cuttle-fish, 
Sepia  officinalis;  (4)  -weed,  the  wild  or  stinking  camomile, 
Anlheniis  coin  la. 

i^i)  Suf.  GuRDON  Mcmones  and  Fancies  (1897)  42.  (2)  Cum. 
(E.W.P.  I  (3)  w.Yks.  Ferguson  Nat.  Hist.  Redcar  (i860)  8. 
1^4)  Dev.  Phillpotts  Sous  of  Morning  ^igoo")  65. 

:MAY-B0YS,  sb.  pi.     Wxf.     See  below. 

He  related  some  particulars  of  a  long  dance  and  the  performance 
of  the  May-boys,  Kennedy  Banks  Boro  1,1867)  223. 

:MAYBURN,  sb.  Cor.*  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    A  kind  of  bird. 

MAY-DOLL,  sb.    Cor.    See  below. 

Within  it  [a  basket],  in  a  bed  of  fern,  lay  a  May-doll  among  a 
few  birds'  eggs— a  poor  wooden  thing  in  a  single  garment  of 
pink  calico,  '  Q'  Sliip  of  Stars  (1899)  80. 

tMEA,  s6.  W.Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  pasture. 

Common  in  the  higher  dales,  I.r.ES  Flora  (1888)  79a. 

MEAD,  sA."    War.3,  Wor.  (E.S.) 

MEADOW-FLOWER,  sb.  Cum.  The  cuckoo-flower, 
Cardaniine  pratcnsis.     ( E .  W.  P. ) 

MEAL,  sb.'  2.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

MEAN,  t/.   Obs.   s.Lan.'  Written  meeon.  Togo  halves. 

MEAN,  adf  4.     Sh.I. 

Wir  kye  wis  niver  sae  mean  at  dis  time  o'  year  i'  my  mindin', 
S/i.  Ne-iVS  (Apr.  20.  igoO. 

Ua 
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JMEARA-GEEKS,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Cor.^  Also  in  forms 
merrasicks,  moragiks.     See  below. 

Those  who  visited  Camborne,  to  wash  in  the  reputed  sacred 
waters,  were  'called  by  the  inhabitants  merrasicks, . .  by  others  .  . . 
mearagaks,  alias  moragiks.' 

MEARCE-POT,  sb.    w.Yks.    See  below. 

I  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  correct  the  meaning  given  to 
Mearce-pot,vol.  IV.  p.  72.  They  were  of  the  'black-pot'  order,  and 
heldbetween  a  gill  and  a  pint ;  were  brown,  and  glazed  inside  and 
half  down  the  outside.  The  poorer  families  used  them  for  the 
children  instead  of  cups  and  saucers  and  pint-pots  (C.C.). 

MEASE-POT,  si.    Stf.    A  pint-pot.    (M.F.) 

mEAT,  sb.  4.     Don. 

One  man  likes  mait  an'  another  likes  mutton,  Macmanus  Bend 
oJRd.  (1898)  17. 

tMEDDER,  ■>sb.  Chs.  One  Medder  Edder  Ware, 
£0  i,s.  od.,  Invent,  of  John  Hulme  (Apr.  6,  1767)  in  A'.  £-^  O. 
(1885)  6th  S.  xii.  249.  Possibly  medder  may  mean 
measure,  and  if  so  a  medder  edder  ware  was  a  basket  of 
coarse  wicker-work  used  as  a  measure,  N.  6-=  O.  ib. 

tMEDDY,  adj.  Cor.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Meaning  unknown. 

A  broft  it  on  by  hesaun  meddy,  HiGn.\M  Dial.  (i866~i  20. 

MEEK-HEARTED, />/>/.  arf/.  Oxf.  Sulky,  sullen.  (J.VV.) 

MEENIA,  s6.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Meaning  unknown. 

Gall.  Meenias  'mang  the  san'y  knowes,  Harper  Bards  (ed. 
1889)  60. 

MEET,  adj.  1,  4.     Cor.^ 

MEETH,  «(/>.'-    Rxb.     Modest. 

O-ho !  My  meelh  callant,  so  that's  the  way  the  wind  blows, 
Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  130. 

JMEG,  sb.    Dev.    Meaning  unknown. 

Thay  cals  et  tha  'Goose  stap,'  vur  a  bit  uv  a  meg,  Natuan 
Hogg  Poet.  Lett.  (1847)  45,  ed.  1865. 

MELODIOUS,  adj.  Wgt.  Used  as  an  intensitive.  See 
below. 

I  carena  if  the  Word  o'  the  Deevil  said  sae,  it's  a  melodious  lee 
for  a',  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (ed.  1878I  44. 

MELT,  V.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Midi.  Oxf.  To  be  almost  over- 
come with  heat. 

Sc.  (AW.)  Abd.  It's  jist  heteiieuch  for  me.  Aw'm  fair  meltin', 
Abd.lVily.  Free  Press  {Uay  16,  1903).  n.Cy.  (J.W.),  Micll.(E  S.), 
Oxf.  (A.P.) 

:MELT(E,  s6.2  Ken.  .'Misprint  for  mett.  [Not 
known  to  our  correspondents.]  Coal  measure :  two 
bushels.     (Hall.),  Ken.' 

IMENSE,  sb.  Cum.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   ?  Confinement. 

He  would  say  .  .  .  '  Weel,  Martha  !  an'  hoo's  the  gudeman  ? 
I'se  glad  to  see  ye  after  ycr  mense,'  before  beginning  the  church- 
ing, Linton  Lizzie  Lorton  (1866)  i. 

:MENSE,  v.     Som.     To  clear  the  way.     (G.S.) 

MERCURY-DOCK,  sb.  Rnf.  The  Good  King  Henry, 
Chenopoditim  Bonus-Heniictis.  (Jam.,  s.v.  Smear-docken.) 

:MERL1N,  sb.    Lth.    A  mermaid. 

The  ship's  i'  the  Howe  o'  a  roarin'  wave.  An'  thy  luvc's  i'  the 
merlin's  cell,  Smith  Merry  Bridal  (1866)  28;  But  the  merlin  he 
noo  maun  wed,  ib.  29. 

MERRY-GRIG,  -sA.    Cor.    See  below. 

Some  people  said  he  was  mazed,  and  th'  chccld  of  a  Merrygrig, 
which  is  the  seventh  chceld  of  a  seventh  cheeld,  and  has  th'  gift  of 
second  sight,  Harris  Oitr  Cove  (1900)  94. 

:METHAM,  adj.     Obs.    ?  Cor.    With  wil/t :  equal  to. 

That's  metham  with  all  the  world  (M.A.C). 

METHODY,  sb.     Midi.  (E.S.)  ■ 

METTLE,  adj.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

MEWK,  sb.    s.Pem.     A  slight  sound. 

'A  never  made  a  mewk  the  whole  time  (J.S.O.T.). 

tMICONOMY,  sb.  Wil.  In  phr.  in  a  miconowy,  in  low 
spirits,  in  a  melancholy  mood. 

n.Wil.  GoLDNEY  Rec.  Chippenham  (1889)  ;  This  book  is  our 
only  authority  for  the  word  (G.E.D.). 

MIDDLE,  V.  War.*  To  over-reach ;  to  take  advan- 
tage of. 

MIDDLE-LEG,  sb.  Cum.  A  prop  put  under  the  centre 
of  a  head-tree.    (E.W.P.) 


MIDGERLY,  nr/y.  se.Lin.  Miserly,  niggardly.  (J.T.B.) 
See  Midge,  3. 

MID-PLACE,  sb.    Abd.    A  middle  room. 

An  old-fashioned  building— long,  low,  and  thatched — having  a 
but  and  a  ben  and  a  '  mid-place  '  between,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press 
(Mar.  5,  1904). 

MIG-DROAN,  si.    n.Yks.    A  dung-fly.    (I.W.) 

MILK,  si.  4.    Abd. 

On  higher  lands  there  is  only  a  little  moisture  or  a  little  '  milk ' 
making  its  appearance  in  the  grain,  Abd.  Wkty.  Free  Press  (Aug. 
22,  1903^). 

MILK-FLOAT,  sb.  Lan.  A  cart  which  goes  round 
delivering  milk.    (E.M.M.) 

MILKMAIDS-PATH,  sb.    s.Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

MILK-POKE,  sb.  Rut.'  (s.v.  Poke).  The  milk-bag  of 
a  cow. 

MILK-SYE,  sb.     w.Wor.' 

MILL,  V.  Dor.  To  move  a  block  of  stone  straight 
forward.    (E.C.M.) 

MILLER'S-THUMB,  sb.  5.     Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

JMILLVADER,  v.  Gall.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   •■  To  steal. 

I  wat  ye  war  a  crafty  boy.  And  cud  millvader  fine,  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824)  478,  ed.  1876. 

MILLY-GET,  si.    Dor.  A  young  grey  mullet.  (E.C.M.) 

MIMMOCK,  sb.  and  v.    n.Lin.  (E.P.) 

MIMMY,  sb.    Dor.    A  minnow.    (E.C.M.) 

MIND,  V.  3.    s.Lan.' 

MINDLESS,  adj.  Dur.  Forgetful,  regardless.  Guth- 
rie Kitty  Fagan  (1900)  235. 

MINE-PIT,  sb.  Glo.  An  iron-ore  mine  as  distinct 
from  a  coal-pit.    (E.W.P.) 

JMINNOYT,  pp.     ->.  Obs.    Sc.    Meaning  unknown. 

Bnff.  Suppose  a  chiel  wou'd  be  a  poet,  An'  is  na  i'  the  least 
minnoyt,  Taylor  Poems  (1787)  8. 

MINT-DROP,  sb.'^  2  (2,  a).    s.Lan.' 

iMINYAR,  sb.  Gall.  A  misfortune;  an  adverse 
circumstance. 

She'll  soon  be  to  oor  clachan  back.  Should  nae  minyar  o'ertak 
her.  Harper  Bards  of  Gall.  (1903)  239;  (J.M.) 

MIRTLE,  V.    s.War.  (E.S.) 

MISBEGETTEN,  sb.  and  adj.    i.q.  Misbegot.    s.Lan.' 

:MISDIMABLE,  adj  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   Meaning  unknown. 

It  was  a  gay  bit  misdimable  house  wi'  a  but  and  a  ben  an' 
a  fireside,  H.  Blvd's  Contract,  5  (Jam.'). 

MISERABLE,  adj  1.    Irel.  n.Yks. 

Ir.  They  wouldn't  go  for  to  say  that  Mrs.  Dempsey,  the  crathur, 
was  as  miserable  as  all  that  come  to,  Barlow  Shamrock  (1901)  3. 
n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

+MISGATE,  sb.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   A  misdeed. 

The  misgatcs  an'  owregaens  o'  my  youth  lat  be,  Waddell 
Psalms  (1871 )  .XXV.  7. 

MISHANDLE,  v.  Dor.  To  bungle,  mismanage;  to 
break. 

Her  be  quick  as  a  bird,  and  doan't  never  mishandle  things, 
Hare  Dinah  Kellow  (igoi)  113. 

MISHAP,  sb.    War.3 

JMISHWY,  adj.  War.  Also  written  mishwe.  Unwell, 
poorly.         Her  is  feeling  very  mishwylike  (N. R.). 

JMISLOOIN,  si.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Displeasure.         Waddell  Psalms  (1871)  ii.  4. 

MISLUCKY,  adj     Irel.     Unlucky. 

The  divil  himself  only  knows  what  desthruction  I  mayn't  ha' 
done  on  some  mislucky  body  afore  I  quit  a  hold  of  it,  Barlow 
East  unto  West  (1898)  193. 

+MISSET,  adj.  Lin.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Not  missed. 

MISTELL,  V.     Kcb.     To  misinform. 

That  minister  had  a  wife  o'  his  ain  at  hamc,  if  A'm  nomistell't; 
an'  they  said  she  wus  a  tearer,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  68. 

'MIT,  see  Turmit. 

iMITCH-POOL,  sb.  e.An.'  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   A  whirlpool. 

MIZ,  sb.     Suf.     See  below. 

'  AU  that's  in  the  miz,'  the  miz  referred  to  being  a  go-between, 
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a  half-and  half ;  a  semi-terrene,  semi-aqueous  envelope  keeping  the 
globe  together  as  pastry  the  ribstonc  pippin  of  an  apple-jack, 
Betham-Edwards  Afock-Bi-ggars'  Hall  (1902)  205. 

MIZZY-MOZZY,  adj.    se.Lin.     Perplexed.    (J.T.B.) 

tMOARLIE,  adj.     Obs.     Gall.     Meaning  unknown. 

Ye  mak'  nae  odds  wi'  men  that's  moarlie.  The  gudc  an'  gracious 
nor  theworl'ly,  Lauderdale  Poems  (1796)  24. 

MOCK,  V.'  2.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

MOCK-BRAWN,  sb.  e.An.'  (s.v.  Swerd).  A  kind  of 
brawn  ;  '  pork-cheese.'    See  Sward,  s6.^  3. 

MODGY,  adj.  War.'  Crushed,  bruised.  See  Modge, 
V.2. 

MOG,  sb,  se.Lin.  A  dowdily  dressed  person.  (J.T.B.) 
See  Mog,  v.^ 

tMOINBU,  sb.  Sh.I.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.] An  invitation  to  a  funeral  transmitted  as  the 
fiery  cross  was  of  old.    S.  &  Ork."^ 

IMOINDER,  I'.    Lan.    ?  A  mistake  for  moither,  q.v. 

Brierley  Z.nv»Ofi  (1864)  viii. 

+MOLLION,  sb.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   ?  A  dial,  form  of '  million.' 

Slg.  To  prop  lu.\uriant  recreation,  'Twad  tack  the  moUion 
Rack'd  frae  a'  corners  o'  the  nation,  E'en  frae  the  scullion, 
Galloway  Poems  (1792)  41. 

MOLLY,  sb.^    Chs.    Meaning  unknown. 

A  molly  of  potatoes,  C/is.  N.  &•  Q.  (i88i)  I.  116. 

MOLLY-CODDLE,  sb.    s.Lan.'    Also  in  form  moUycot. 

MOLLY-HAWN,  sb.    s.Pem.    A  hoyden.    (J.S.O.T.) 

MOMMETY,  rt(/y.    e.Dev.     Foolish,  silly. 

A  mommety,  fat-chested,  platter-footed,  mallywallops  of  a 
maiden,  Jane  Lordship  (1897)  11. 

MOMMICK,  see  Mammock. 

:M0NE-DAYS,s6.//.  Glo.  The  name  given  to  certain- 
sized  slates  used  in  roofing.  Evesham  Jnt.  (Apr.  i,  1899) ; 
Stone  Trades  Jrn.  (Aug.  1900). 

MONEY,  sb.  2  (3).    War.  (C.T.O.) 

MONKEY,  sb.  n.Yks.  Dor.  L  A  hod.  Dor.  (E.C.M.) 
2.  A  mortgage.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

MONK-FISH,  sb.  Gall.  The  angler-fish,  Lophins 
piscatoriits.    Crockett  Lochinvar  (1897)  217. 

MOO,  V.  1.    War.3 

MOON-GRASS,  sb.    w.Yks.    See  below. 

The  hares  are  cropping  moon-grass  so  'twould  make  thy  old 
mouth  water  just  to  see  them,  Sutcliffe  Shameless  IVayiie 
(1900)  148. 

MOONY,  adj.    Dwn.  Dev.    Moonlight. 

Dwn,  The  nicht  was  unco  derk  wi'  jist  yin  moony  glame, 
Savage-Armstrong  Ballads  (1901)  197.  Dev.  His  gert  wrong 
grawed,  until  a  climax  comed  on  a  moony  night  in  late  spring, 
Phillpotts  Striking  Hours  (iqoi)  131. 

JMOOP,  V.    Lth.    Meaning  unknown. 
Its   nose   and  chin   thcgethcr  moopit,   Mucklebackit  Rhymes 
(1885   89. 

JMOOPING,  sb.    SIk.    Meaning  unknown. 

Where  arc  a'  your  jinkings  and  prancings  now,  your  moopings 
and  your  wincings?  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  313,  ed.  1866. 

MOOR-GED,  sb.    Dev.    See  below. 

'  Drow  mun  in  again,  Mr.  M'Cuss;  'tes  but  a  moor-ged.' 
According,  the  parr,  samlet,  or  whatever  the  lithesome  j'oungling 
might  have  been,  was  reluctantly  returned  to  the  chilly  depths  of 
the  Old  River,  Globe  (Feb.  23,  1895)  i,  col.  4. 

MOP,  sb.'  9.    s.Lan.' 

MOP-STONE,  sb.  s.Lan.'  An  oblong  piece  of  soft 
white  stone  fixed  to  a  long  wooden  handle,  used  for 
whitening  a  newly-scrubbed  stone  floor. 

MOREOVER,  adv.  (2).    War.* 

MORRIS,  sb.  and  v.    s.Lan.' 

MORROUGH,s6.    Gall.    ?  A  merman. 

There  usc't  tae  be  plenty  o'  baith  Mermaids  an'  Morroughs  aboot 
the  shores  o'  Gallawa,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  427. 

+MORT,  sb.^  Nrf.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   ?  Mortal. 

w.Nrf.  T'war  an  awesome  sight ;  in  a  manner  of  speakin',  not 
fit  for  any  mort  to  see,  Orton  Beeston  Ghost  (1884)  11. 

MORTAL,  adj.  9.    s.Not.  (J.P.K.) 

MOSS,  f.'  Abd.  To  cut  peat.  W.  Watson  Auld 
Lang  Syne  (1903)  84. 


MOSS-CRAWL,  sb.  e.Dev.  A  caterpillar.  Jane 
Lordship  (1897)  189. 

IMOSSICK,  sb.  Lin.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    ?  A  little. 

Gale-post  had  given  a  mossick  wi'  the  hot  weather,  Fenn  Cure 
oj  Souls  (1889)  48. 

MOT,  s6.*    s.Pem.    A  small  girl  or  thing.    (M.S.C.) 

:M0T,  conj.     Ircl.     But. 

Wxf.i  Mot  wall  aar  boust,  86. 

MOTHER-APPLE,   sb.     w.Dor.     The    name    of  an 

excellent  sort  of  apple.     (C.V.G.) 

MOTY,  rtrfy.    s.Lan.'    Mothy.    See  Mote,  sA." 

MOULD,  i;.*  7.    War.* 

MOULDER,  v}    War.3 

MOUNGE,  V.  3.    Dmf. 

Perse  went  mounging  about  looking  as  black  as  a  winter  cloud, 
Hamilton  Mawkin  (1898)  231. 

MOUNTAIN-CROW,  sb.  Cum.«  (s.v.  Crag-starlin'). 
The  ring-ouzel,  Merttla  lorqualus. 

JMOUSE,  V.  Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   Meaning  unknown. 

She  cud  mouse  or  tawk,  Grainge  Dick  Skinflint  (1880)  12. 

tMOUSUNT, //i/.  flf^.    Lan.    Meaning  unknown. 

I  .  .  .  jeard  .  .  .  o'  ghreyt  wither  o'  leawghink  ut  they  set'n 
hop,  obewt  th'  fcUe  ut  wur  teed  un  mousunt  hop  i'th  poke,  Paul 
Bobbin  Sequel  (1819)  to. 

:M0UT,  sb.     Lth.    See  below. 

Some  wha  for  weeks  hae  been  housed  wi'  mout.  Get  happit  in 
big  coat  or  raughan  grey,  Ballantine  Poems  (1856)  23. 

MOVE,  V.  2.    War.* 

tMOWT,  ppl.  adj.    Lan.    ?  Mauled. 

Th'  clog  fair  crackt  by  thunner  bowt,  An'  th'  woman  noather 
lawmt  nor  mowt,  Harland  Sngs.  0/  Wilsons  (1865)  59. 

MUCH  OVER,  phr.  Dev.  Fond  of,  or  proud  of. 
Reports  Provinc.  (Aug.  1902)  No.  18. 

MUCK,  sb.  and  v.  Yks.  Lan.  1.  sb.  In  coinp.  (i) 
Muck-clock,  a  beetle  found  in  dung.  w.Yks.  (B.K.) ;  (2) 
-stuff,  rubbish  ;  nonsense.  s.Lan.'  2.  v.  In  phr.  to 
muck  ducks,  to  do  very  menial  work. 

s.Lan.'  'What's  yore  Sam  doin'?'  '  Oh,  owt  he  con  get ;  he's 
muckin'-ducks  an'  runnin'  slow  arrants. ' 

MUDGE,  i;.    s.Wor.    To  smudge.    (H.K.) 

MUFFINEER,  sb.  War.*,  Wor.  (E.S.)  An  upright 
salt-cellar  from  which  salt  can  be  sprinkled  like  a  minia- 
ture pepper-castor. 

MUG,  v.^  3.    s.Lan.' 

JMUGGENT, //>/.  n^'.    Bch.    Meaning  unknown. 

Nor  do  I  fear  his  ill-chaft  taak.  Nor  his  ill-muggcnt  tricks, 
Forbes  Ulysses  (1785)  30. 

MULLED,  pp.     Midi.  (E.S.) 

tMULLOCK,  s*.=  w.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   The  stump  of  a  tree.    (Hall.) 

JMUM,  sb.     Lan.    A  shortened  form  of '  mummy.' 

Two  dead  '  mums,'  a  '  hore  hound  '  an'  th'  skeleton  of  a  goose, 
were  th'  last  aw  saw,  Dottie  Rambles  and  Recollections  (1898)  70. 

MUMBLE-PEG,  sb.  s.Lan.'  Also  in  form  mumblety-. 
See  below. 

A  man's  outdoor  game.  The  player  stands  on  a  mark  and 
throws  a  pointed  iron  bar  as  far  as  he  can ;  then,  from  the  place 
where  the  bar  alights  fi.\cd  in  the  ground,  he  throws  a  second 
time,  and,  repeating  the  process,  again  a  third  time.  Whoever 
throws  farthest  at  the  three  throws  wins 

MUMBUDGET,  A-4.    Abd.    Silence. 

A  mum-budjet  in  a  Hieland  mist  is  nacthing  to  your  seriousness, 
laird!  Cobban  Angel  of  Covt.  (1898)  226. 

MUMCHANCE,  adv.,  sb.  and  v.    s.Lan.',  War.' 

IMUMPER,5i!'.     Kcb.     ?  A  beggar. 

Then  down  he  sat,  like  ony  mumper,  Davidson  Sfa50Hj(  1789)  40. 

tMUMPIT,  sb.     Dev.    Meaning  unknown. 

Stay-bit  and  brcakast,  ammot  and  dinner,  Mumpit  and  crumpet, 
and  a  bit  arter  supper,  Bowring  Lang.  (1866)  I.  38. 

tMUNCHEON,  sb.  Glo.  A  luncheon ;  a  misprint  for 
nuncheon. 

The  carter  boys  had  gone  without  their  '  muncheon,'  so  as  lo 
leave  a  larger  vacuum,  Buckman  Darke's  Sojourn  (1890)  viii. 

:MUNGUS,  sb.    War.*    An  old  marl  pit. 

MUNGY,  adj     Hrt.  (E.S.F.) 
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MURCHEN,  sb.  Per.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   Meaning  unknown. 

Use  his  utmost  witt  and  skill  Red  Deer,  Murchens,  and  Tods  to 
kill,  Smith  Poems  (1714)  99,  ed.  1853. 

tMURKLE,  sb.  Fif.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   A  term  of  reproach  or  contempt. 

Gae  tac  ye'r  wark,  ye  dernan  murkle,  MS.  Poem  (Jam.). 


tMURT,  ac/j.    Slk.    Meaning  unknown. 
I  sees  his  blue  murt  fin,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  150,  ed.  1866. 
MUSK,  sb.    s.Wor.    The  refuse  of  the  ground  apples 
in  cider-making.     (H.K.)     See  Mush,  s6.' 1. 
MUSSELLED,  />/>/.  artj.    War.^ 

MUSTER,  f.i    s.Pem.    To  move  about  busily.   (M.S.C.) 
MUZZY,  si.  3.    s.Lan.i 


N 


tNAAT,  sb.  Nrf.  In  phr.  a  naat's  chaaki,  'nowts' 
cheeks. 

I  could  get  tew  stun  o'  flour  and  tew  naat's  chaaks  for  eight 
shillin's,  Spilling  Giles  (1872)  11. 

+NABLE,  adj.  Ken.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    In  phr.  nahk  rigs. 

How  dat  dare  was  nable  rigs.  An'  merriander's  jokes,  Masters 
Dick  and  Sail  (c.  1821)  st.  9. 

INABOB,  sb.    Wor.     In  phr.  to  play  nabob,  to  trespass. 

The  cows  broke  out  and  plaved  Nabob  (H.A.S.)  ;  (H.K.^i 

NACKUZ,  sb.  Obs.  Gall.  Also  in  form  naxie.  One 
who  tells  a  tale  pretty  sharply.  Mactaggart  Encyd. 
(1824). 

NADGE,  V.    Cum.    To  copulate.     (E.W.P.) 

NADIUMS,  s6. />/.    Don.    Nonsense. 

Come,  none  of  yer  nadiums,  but  get  up  and  put  on  the  fire, 
'  Mac'  Road  to  Donegal  (3rd  ed.)  153  ;  They'd  put  up  with  none 
of  his  nadiums  there,  ib.  213. 

NAFF,  sA.    w.Yks.    The  head  ;  the  skull.     (J.H.W.) 

NAG,  sb.-^    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

NAG,  sA.*  Glo.  Written  cnagg.  Horae  Subsecivae 
(i777>398. 

NAG,  V.  2.    War. 

NAGRAKE,  5A.    Yks.    A  large  rake  drawn  by  a  horse. 

Ye  can  be  off  to  t'owd  ash-tree  and  bring  the  scatterings  [of 
hay]  from  thar  wi'  the  na6;-rake.  Dyke  Craiklrces  (1897")  24. 

NAKED,  adj.      Oxf.    Brks.  1.    In   phr.   naked  as 

a    robin,   quite   naked.     Oxf.'    MS.    add.  2.    Plain, 

shabby,  poor.     Brks.  (E.G.H.) 

NALLION,  sb.     Don.     A  bump  ;  a  lump. 

In  the  mornin'  .  .  I  had  nallions  on  me  head  the  size  of  3'er  two 
fists,  '  Mac'  Road  to  Donegal  ^3rd  ed.)  149. 

tN-AMEUL,  s6.    w.Yks.    A  corruption  of 'animal.' 

Aw'm  not  gooin'  to  have  my  nameuls  disturbed  bi  thee, 
Hartley  Budget  (1869')  80. 

+NANK,  sb.  Nhb.'  The  great  northern  diver, 
Colymbus  glacialis.    A  misprint  for  nauk  ;  see  Naak. 

NANNYBANKS,  sb.  pi.  n.Yks.  In  phr.  alia  nanny- 
banks,  all  a  chance.    (I.W.) 

NANNY-PET,  sb.    Cum.    A  pet  lamb.    (E.W.P.) 

*NAPER,  sb.  Edb.  [Meaning  unknown.]  In  phr. 
wealth  of  grace  sicmcd  in  yoiirnapcr  to  spare  afarl.  Liddle 
Poems  (1821)  54. 

NAPKIN-SHAWL,  sb.  s.Lan.'  A  shawl  covering  the 
bust  only. 

JNARGER,  «(/;'.  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   Narrower.    (Hall.) 

NAUNGER,  V.    Der.    [n^'ndgafr).]    To  worry,  irritate. 

He  naungered  me  some  sometimes  ontil  I  weere  well-nigh 
distrowt,  Gilchrist  A'a/.  Milton  (1902)  122. 

NAXIE,  see  Nackuz. 

:NAZZLES,  adj.  Yks.  Ill-tempered.  (Hall.),  s.Yks. 
(R.S.)     See  Nazzy,  adj.* 

NAZZLY,  adj.  n.Yks.  Intoxicated.  (I.W.)  See 
Azzald,  Nazzle,  v. 

NAZZY,  adj.'  1.     nc.Lin.  (E.S.) 

NEAR,  adv.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in  form  nee  s.Lan.' 
1.  In  comb.  Near-ta'en,  stingy.  s.Lan.'  2.  Phr.  near 
/Ae  zt'oy,  penuriously.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

NEAT,  adj.  5.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 


NECESSARY,  sb.    s.Lan.' 

NECK,  si.'  Yks.  Nrf.  In  cowA.  (i)  Neck-and-heels, 
altogether,  completely.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  ;  (2)  -hankercher, 
a  neckerchief  Nrf  Spilling  M.  Miggs  (1873)  89,  ed. 
1902;  (31 -leather,  a  dog-collar.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

NECKER,  V.     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)     i.q.  Nicker,  v.  1. 

NEEDLACH,  sb.     Inv.     A  small,  young  eel. 

Next  minute  D —  was  knotting  himself  on  the  ground  like 
a  needlach,  Highland  Nen'S  (_Mar.  27,  1897)  9,  col.  2. 

NEEDLE-CASES,  sb.  Abd.  A  children's  singing 
game  ;  see  below. 

'  Needle  cases,  needle  cases,  in  a  silver  saucer.     Who  shall   I 

direct  it  to  but  Captain  's  daughter'  What  will  you  give  to 

tell  her  name,  tell  her  name,  tell  her  name?  A  hundred  pound 
and  a  glass  of  wine.  What  will  you  give  to  tell  his  name?  Two 
hundred  pounds  and  a  glass  of  wine.  As  I  gaed  down  to  borrow 
a  pan,  I  saw  her  sitting  kissing  lier  man  ;  She's  off  with  the  glove 
.nnd  on  with  the  ring.  To-morrow,  to-morrow,  the  wedding 
begins.  Clean  the  brass  candlesticks,  clean  the  fire-side.  Draw  up 
the  curtains  and  let's  see  the  bride.'  All  the  players  but  one  stand 
in  a  circle — this  one  goes  round  with  a  handkerchief,  singing  the 
first  lines.  When  the  girl's  name  is  mentioned  she  tells  her 
sweetheart's  name  to  the  girl  with  the  handkerchief,  sits  down  in 
the  centre,  and  covers  her  face  with  her  hands.  The  one  with 
the  handkerchief  goes  round  again,  asking,  '  What  will  you  give  ? ' 
and  the  ring  answers.  Her  name  is  then  given,  and  the  girl  with 
the  handkerchief  again  asks,  '  What  will  you  give  to  tell  his 
name  ? '  The  ring  answers  again,  and  the  sweetheart's  name  is 
then  given.  The  girl  with  the  handkerchief  goes  round  again 
and  sings  the  last  lines,  the  ring  singing  with  her,  Gomme 
Gaines  (1898)  II.  448. 

NEEZE,  11.   s.Lan.'   To  gobirds'-nesting.    SecNeezen. 

NEGGLE,  V.     s.Lan.'     To  rattle.     See  Neckle,  i'.' 

NEIGHBOURLESS,  adj.  Sc.  Not  matching ;  not  of 
a  pair.     See  Neighbour,  6. 

GalL  Murdered  ...  by  a  left-hand  straik  frae  a  man  wi' 
neighbourless  ecn,  Gallovidian  (1901)  III.  114.  Kcb.  Trotter 
Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  357. 

NEIVE,  sb.  and  v.  Abd.  A  marble-playing  term  ; 
see  below. 

The  funk  [jerk  of  the  arm]  was  considered  much  less  objection- 
able than  the  '  neive,'  which  crept  gradually  forward  till  well  over 
the  stroke,  and  was  thus  a  mode  of  cheating  other  players.  .  . 
The  strictly  honest  boy  would  neither  '  neive,'  '  funk,'  fall  on  the 
ring,  nor  squabble  over  a  marble  being  in  or  out,  Abd.  li'tly.  Free 
Press  (Apr.  9,  1904). 

i'NELSE,  conj.    w.Cy.    Unless  ;  '  not  else.' 

Times  won't  never  mend,  sir,  you'll  see,  'nelse  the  bosses  is 
sarved  right,  Bayly  J.  Merle  (1890)  .\lviii. 

NENS,  NENST,  NENT,  see  Anent. 

NEP,  V.  Yks.  To  peck  ;  to  take  small  bites.  m.Yks.', 
w.Yks.*  See  Knep,  Nip,  v.  Hence  Napping,  sb. 
grazing. 

w.Yks.  If  there's  a  drop  o'  rain  this  month,  there'll  be  good 
neppin'  for  t'lambs  (S.K.C.) ;     (A.C.) 

NEPLINS,  sb.  pi.     s.Lan.'    i.q.  Knaplins. 

tNESH,  adj.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Hungry.     Sut.  (Hall.) 

NESQUAW,i/).  Mon.  Thcsmallest  of  alitter.  Dev. 
Reports  Provinc.  (1902). 
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NETTERY,  sb.    Frf.     A  spicier.    Sec  Attercop. 
Glowered  aroond  wi'  gleggit  een  Whaur  only  ncttcric's  wabs 
were  seen.  Reid //c(i//if>-/'"irf  (1894)  124- 
NETTLE-CLOTH,  sb.      Obs.      Shr.      A  cloth  made 

from  nettles.  ,      ,       ,     ,    ,  j 

In  Shrewsbury  carters'  frocks  made  of  nettle-cloth  are  exposed 

for  sale.  .  .  Small  patches  of  nettles    for   the  purpose  of  being 

manufactured  into  cloth,  Hunter  Geoigical  Essays  (1803)  IV.  285. 
NEVER,  adv.     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)     In  phr.  (i)  never  go, 

an  asseveration  ;   if  one  were  never  to  leave  the  spot ; 

(2)  —  the  near,  not  to  the  point. 
NEVIS,  sb.    Oxf.     [ne'vis.]     A  wart ;  a  birth-mark. 

( 1  W.) 

NEW,  adj.  Yks.  Pem.  In  comp.  (i)  New-begin,  a 
fresh  start;  (2)  -liver,  a  new  neighbour;  (3)  -squat, 
a  form  of  the  game  '  mount-the-tin,'  q.v. 

(i)  w.Yks.  (B.K.)  (a)  s.Pem.  I've  been  seeing  the  new  liver  ; 
did  ye  hear  as  there's  new  livers  down  to  Crunts  farm?  (M.S.C.) 
(a)  w.Yks.  GoMME  Games  (1894)  I.  413.  ,t   /-  xt  \ 

NEWARK-FROCK,  s6.   Not.   A  smock-frock.  (L.C.M.) 

NEWGATE,  sb.  Oxf.  In  phr.  as  black  as  Newgale, 
very  dirty.     (A.P.)  ^      .   .  „        , 

NEWSBAGGING,  vW.  s6.  Dev.  Gossiping.  Reports 
Provinc.  (1902).     See  News,  1  (i). 

NEWTBERRY,  see  Noutberry  „  „    ,      ,  . 

NEWTON-BELLEKEEK, s6.  Cum.*(s.v.  Belle-keek). 
A  derisive  term  for  an  inhabitant  of  Long  Newton. 

NICE  FEW,  phr.  se.Lin.  A  fairly  large  number. 
(J.T.B.)     See  Nice,  6  (i).  „„,      ,       ,.       . 

NICK,  sA."  War.3,  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  In  phr.  m  good 
nick,  in  good  condition. 

NICK,  :^.5    s.Wor.    To  cheat.    (H.K.) 

NICKNACKITY,  adj.     Edb.      Precise,   punctilious. 

See  Knick  knack,  2.  .,,.,,. 

You  women  bodies  are  aye  sac  particular  an'  nicknackity, 
Ballantine  Gaberhimie  (ed.  1875)  161. 

NIDDLE-NODDLING,  ppl.  adj.  Brks.  In  a  state  oJ 
confusion,    i.q.  Niddle-noddle.  „     . ,  „ 

Do  'ee  want  to  split  arra-one's  head  ?  Mine  be  all  niddle-nod- 
dlin'  a' ready  wi'  your  clatter,  Hayden  Round  our  Vill.  (1901)  265. 

tNIDGELL,  sb.  Gall.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.] A  fat,  forward  young  man ;  a  lover  whom  no 
rival  can  displace.    Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

:NIDY-N0Y,  adv.  Edb.  In  phr.  to  gang  donaring 
nidy-noy.    Meaning  unknown.  „    ,.     .    . 

Nane  can  nature's  charms  enjoy.  Nor  manage  well  the  day  s 
employ,  Wha  ay  gang  donarin'  nidy  noy  To  houses  flisky,  Lear- 

MONT  P0f»i5  (1791)  173.  .  -     .       ,  -n- 

mTlAtiG,ppl.adj.  s.Lan.'   Fastidious ;  finical ;  trifling. 

See  Nifle,  1  (2).  ,T-„rr.^ 

NIGGLE,  v.^    Cum.    To  castrate.    (E.W.P.) 
NIGHT,    sb.      s.Lan.'      In    comp.    (i)    Night-jacket, 

a  nightdress  ;  (2)  •poultice,  oatmeal  porridge  taken  for 

supper. 
NIMMY,  adj.    se.Lin.    Whimsical. 
She's  a  nimmy  affected  piece  of  goods  (.I.T.B.\ 
NINE,  adj.  and  sb.     Irel.  Dur.        L  ndj   In  phr.  liefer 

than  nine  ninepemties,  sooner  than  anything. 

Ir.  I'd    liefer   than    nine    ninepennics     poor    l^eg   was    goin', 

Barlow  fas/ ««/o  I^fs/ (1898)  327. 

2.  sb.    Obs.    A  grey  slate  1  ft.  2J  in.  long.    w.Dur."  49. 
NINEPENCE,  s6.  (I,  2,5).     War.^ 
NINNYCOOM,  56.    Pem.    A  gathering  round  the  nail. 

(J.S.O.T.) 
NIP,  s6.^    s.Lan.'    The  summit  of  a  hill. 
tNIPNAP,  sb.    Stf     Meaning  unknown. 
Here.Jack,takeadropofmynipnap,/^7*-Z.O).yr".(i886'IV.  353. 

NIPPER,  sb.  Sc.  Lan.  Lin.  1.  A  smart,  active 
person.  s.Lan.'  2.  A  niggardly  person;  a  miser. 
s.Lan.',  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)     Hence  Knipper-knatlich,  adj. 

stingy,  illiberal.  .  ,       ,  r     1 

Abel    Some  fowk  are  awfu'  knippcrknallich  an  maun  gie  lowk 

their  due  an'  naething  mair,  Ab,i.  IVk-ly.  Fuc  Pi esi  On\y  30,  19041. 

3.  A  sharp  retort ;  a  '  settler.' 

Ayr.  That  was  a  nipper  to  Wihon!  Douglas  Green  b/mtkrs 
(1901)  117. 


NIPPER,  V.    s.Lan.'    To  snip,  or  vandyke  the  edges 
of  anything. 

NIPPYLUGFRIDAY,    sb.      Cum.*    (s.v.    Pully-lug- 
Friday).    The  Friday  after  Ash  Wednesday. 
NIPSEYMONEY,  sb.    Yks.     Strike  pay. 
Important  developments  regarding  the  Denaby  colliers'  strike 
are   expected   during  the  coming  week.     Strike  pay,  known  as 
'  nipsey   money,'    distributed   on    Frid.iy,    showed   a   substantial 
decrease,  P<o/i/<  (Mar.  8,  1903).  s.Yk*.  >'*•!.  PosI  I  Dec.  26,  1902I  6. 
INIRB,  sb.    Slk.  (Jam.)     Anything  of  stunted  growth, 
a  dwarf.    Prob.  a  misprint.    See  Knurl,  5,  Nirl,  3. 
NIRRUP,  sb.     Hmp.  (H.R.) 
NIX,  sb.    Cum.    See  below,    i.q.  Nix,  int. 
The  gamins  of  Carlisle  still  warn    their  comrades  that  '  Nix 
is  coming,'  Carlisle  Patriot  (Dec.  26,  190a)  3,  col.  3. 

NO,   adj     Cum.   Yks.      In  comb.    No-place,  spot,  or 
•town,  ruin  ;  see  below. 

Cum.  '  That's  t'geat  to  neah-toon '  implies  that  a  given  line  of 
conduct  will  lead  to  ruin  (E.W.P.).     w.Yks.  (B.K.I 
NOG,  sb.'-     Pem.    A  peg  for  quoits.    (J.S.O.T.) 
NOLLY,  rtrfy.  and  n(//.    Obsol.    Cum.    (E.W.P.)    Only. 
NONSE,  s6.  se.Lin.  A  good-for-nothing  fellow.  (J.T.B.) 
tNOOCHING,  ppl.  adj.      Glo.'      Slouching,   stooping. 
[?  A  misprint  for  mooching.] 
NOOR,  adj    Wxf '    Other. 

:N0R,  adv.    n.Cy.    More.    Bailey  (1721).   [A  mistake 
of  some  kind.] 
NOR,  see  Knur(r. 

NORDEREYS,  56.//.    Obs.    Sc.(Jam.)    The  Northern 
Hebrides.    Pennant  Voyage  Heb.  294.    Cf.  Sudereys. 
:N0R-NE-ME,  phr.    w.Yks.    Not  I. 

'  Cannot  you  tcU  her  who  I  am,  eh,  Joseph  ? '  '  Nor-nc-me  !  I'll 
hae  no  hend  wi't',  Bronte  JViillieriiig  His.  (1847)  ii. 

NOSE,  .';6.  Nhb.  Lan.  Oxf  1.  In  comp.  (i)  Nose- 
cold,  a  cold  in  the  head.  s.Lan.' ;  (2)  .paint,  a  jocular 
term  for  alcoholic  drink,  ib.  2.  The  portion  of  the 
face  of  a  hammer  furthest  from  the  workman's  hand 
when  the  hammer  is  held  he.nd  upward.  Nhb.'  (s.v. 
Peen).  3.  The  dead  blossom  on  the  end  of  a  goose- 
berry.   Oxf  MS.  add. 

JNOSESKIP,  adj.  ?  Obs.  Elg.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]     ?  Nasal.    In  phr.  a  noseskip  twang. 

Up  he  lift  his  voice  wi'  pith  And  sang  staves  thretty  twa  In 
Bothwell-brig's  right  noseskip  twang,  Couper  Pw/cv  ('804)11.75. 
NOTELESS,  adj  1.     Suf  (R.M.B.) 
N-OTHER,  adj    Wxf    Other. 

N-OTTY  MAZE,  sb.  Chs.'  (s.v.  Witched).  A  decline, 
i.q.  Anatomy. 

The  child  that  she  carried  on  her  arm  was  supposed  to  be 
witched,  for  it  went  into  a  nottymaze  and  died. 

+NOUGHEL,  sb.    Obs.    Wxf.'    The  knuckle. 
NOUGHT,  sZ».    Yks.  Lan.     In  phr.  (1)  nought  at  doiv, 
worthless  ;  (2)  —  but,  nothing  to  hinder  that ;  (3)  —  good 
to,  good  for  nothing  ;  (4)  —  titat's  ought,  of  no  good  wliat- 
ever  ;  (5)  to  noui>ht,  completely,  exactly. 

(i)  n.Yks.  (l.W.)  (a)  Ah  know  nowt  bud  Ah  could  come,  i4. 
(3)  n.Yks.  {ib.\  s.Lan.'  (4I  s.Lan.'  (5^  w.Yks.  A  bonny  little  lad 
...  'at  had  his  father's  nooas  an'  chin  to  nowt,  Hartley  Dill. 
and  S.  (c.  1873)  126. 

NOW,  adv.  Yks.  Lan.  In  comb.  Now-and-thenner, 
a  workman  engaged  from  time  to  time  on  odd  jobs ;  an 
occasional  visitor.    s.Lan.' 

NUBBLE,  f.*      n.Yks.      To  mumble;    to  chew  im- 
perfectly.   (l.W.) 
NUCKETY,  adj    s.Wor.     Nooked.    See  Nooket. 
Thur's  a  lot  o'  stuff  in   that   nuckety   earner  as  waants  shiftm' 
(II. K.^. 

:NUDGELL,  si.  Dev.*  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  corner. 

NUDLENS,  i-6.  ^/.     Hmp.    The  entrails.    (H.R.) 

1NUNIKIN,sZ'.     Lan.    Meaning  unknown. 

Thcer,  awl  forgie  thi  neaw  hoo  sed  tuth  nunikin,  Scholes  Tim 
Gaiiiwalllt  v'857)  50. 

tNURRILLED, /■/!/.  n<//.    Gall.     In  phr.  a  mirrilfd  stott. 

Meaning  unknown. 
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What  skill  has  he  about  a  nurrill'd  stott  ?  Mactaggart  Encycl. 
(18241  476.  ed.  1876. 

NURSE,  sb.  Dor.  Also  in  form  nuss.  The  dog-fish, 
Scylliuiii  catitlus.    (E.C.M.) 

NUT,  sb.    Yks.  Cor.    In  comp.  (i)  Nut-crackers,  the 


greater  stitchvvort,  Stellaiia  Holostca.  Cor.^  ;  (2)  -tree,  the 
hazel,  Corylns  Avellmta.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

NUTTYCRACK,  sb.  n.Yks.  A  dwarf  sweet  apple 
smaller  than  the  rest  of  its  cluster.    (I.W.) 

:NUZE,  ?56.  Lan.  Coughing.  Monthly  Mag.{i&i^)\.i2-i. 


o 


OAK,  sb.  Sc.  Cum.  Lin.  Not.  1.  In  comp.  (i)  Oak- 
acorn.  n.Cum.  (E.W.P.) ;  (2)  -nut,  an  acorn.  Kcb. 
(J.M.),  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  2.  Phr.  the  old  oak  tree,  the 
game  of  '  wind  up  the  bush  faggot,'  q.v.,  s.v.  Wind,  v." 
II.  2  (4). 

Lin.  Known  as  '  The  Old  Oak  Tree '  in  Lincoln,  Kelsej',  and 
Winterton.  When  coiling  round  the  children  sing  '  Round  and 
round  the  old  oak  tree,  I  love  the  girls  and  the  girls  love  me  ! ' 
When  they  have  twisted  into  a  closely-packed  crowd  they  dance 
up  and  down  tumbling  on  each  other,  crying,  '  A  bottle  of  rags, 
a  bottle  of  rags,'  Gomme  Games  (1898)  II.  386.  Not.  In  the 
Anderby  and  Nottinghamshire  version  of  the  game  the  children 
often  sing  •  The  old  oak  tree  grows  thicker  and  thicker  every 
Monday  morning,'  ib.  386. 

OAKUM-STRAND,  s6.    Pern.    Rope  yarn.    (J.S.O.T.) 

OAKY,  see  Woky. 

OAM,  sb.    n.Lin.    Slight  rust  caused  by  damp.     (E.P.) 

OANDER,  OANDURTH,  0AN(T,  see  Undern,  Will, 
aii.x.  V. 

OANT,  sb.    Dor.  (E.C.M.)    i.q.  Want,  sb.'^ 

tOASTEED,  sb.  Cum.  [A  misprint.]  The  grey  wag- 
tail, Motacilla  tiielaiiope.     See  Oat-seed  bird,  s.v.  Oat. 

'  Yellow  oasteeds,  grey  oasteeds.'  Birds  occurring  in  the  parish 
of  Bevvcastlc,  Hutchinson ///s^  Cum.  (1794^  I.  96. 

OBEDIENCE,  s6.     Fern.  (J.S.O.T.) 

OCHAL,  sb.  e.Lan.  Burnley  E.ypress  (June  i,  1901). 
See  Houghle,  sb.^ 

:OCTOAVER,  s6.    Yks.     Meaning  unknown. 

e.Yks.  An  awd  Coekie  Sharrah,  Wiv  a  pair  ov  octoavers  as 
big  as  a  barra,  Nicholson  Flk.  Sp.  (18891  39. 

ODD,  adj.  Yks.  Lan.  In  comp.  (i)  Odd-brass,  part  of 
a  man's  or  boy's  wages  retained  for  spending-money ;  also 
called  Oddies;  (2)  -lad,  to  draw  lots. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  (2j  w.  Yks.  All  t'threc  on 'em  use  to  odd-lad  who'd 
to  sleep  i'  t'shut-up  bed,  H.\rtley  Clock  Aim.  (1874".  17. 

ODDMENT,  sb.     Kcb.  Hamilton  OutlaKs  {id^-j)  126. 

ODD-R0D,si.  Dor.  Thecowslip,P;-/;;n//(7Z'('m.  (E.C.M.) 

ODDS,  sb.  pi.  Wor.  The  exact  opposite  of  anything, 
the  reverse.     Also  in  phr.  the  odds. 

s.  Wor.  'E  sez  'e  an't  got  no  rots.  'E's  odds  [or  th'  odds]  o'  e's 
father  an'  brother  :  'em  alias  likes  t'  a'  thurn  ketched  (H.K.). 

ODDY,  sb.  0.\f.  (Hall.)  i.q.  Hoddy,  s6.'  Also  in 
covip.  Oddy-doddy,  a  river  snail. 

ODGE,  see  Urge,  v.^ 

OFT,  adv.  and  prefi.  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Dor.  Also  in 
form  aff-  Sc.  1.  adv.  In  cotiib.  (1)  OfF-lat,  a  temporary 
respite  from  work,  &c. ;  a  '  let-olf ;  (2)  -looitjig.  off-hand, 
without  time  for  reflection,  at  once  ;  (3)  -on,  off;  (4)  -take, 
a  turning  of  one  into  ridicule  ;  a  '  do '  or  '  sell.' 

fi)  Abd.  We're  ill  mutit  an'  hauden  oot  in  a'  widders,  an'  ye 
widna  get  an  aff-lat  t'  naething,  Ahtl.  IVt/y.  Free  Press  (Apr.  18, 
1903^.  ^2)  Sc.  I'm  telled  they  could  gie  ye  aff-loof,  day  and  date 
for  onything  i'  the  Bible,  Seatoun  George  Malcolm  (18971  ^"' 
(3  s.Lan.'  He  rive't  th'  cap  fro'  off-on  her  yed.  (4)  se.Lin.  Oh  it 
was  a  reg'lar  ofT-take  (J.T.  B.";. 
2.  prep.  In  phr.  (i)  offhis  onion,  off  his  head,  mad  ;  (2)  — 
the  stob,  see  below  ;  (3)  —  the  slot,  wrong,  amiss. 

(i)  w.Dor.  (C.V.G.)  12)  w.Yks.  'Off  fstob'  is  another  collo- 
quialism. Stob  being  equal  to  'stake'  or  'stick, 'and  isequivalcnt 
to  '  off  t'roll '  in  other  parts.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  '  stobs  '  or 
short  sticks  that  are  used  in  thatching,  around  which  '  tarband  '  is 
securely  wound  to  keep  the  thatch  smooth,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  moving.  In  a  long  spell  of  wet  weather  sometimes  the  tar 
is  washed  out  of  the  band,  and  it  becomes  relaxed,  losing  its  grip 


of  the  stob,  allowing  the  thatch  to  move  or  be  blown  about ;  so  a 
man  who  is  out  of  work,  or  who  is  prevented  from  doing  his  duty 
through  sickness,  is  in  local  parlance  termed  'off  t'stob,'  Leeds 
Merc.  Stippl.  (Jan.  27,  i9oo\  (3)  Bwk.  There  surely  maun  be 
something  wrang  An'  awfu'  aff  the  slot.  When  'mang  our  busy 
workin'  hives  Grim  want  is  aft  their  lot,  CalderPo^his  (1897)  244. 
OIL,  V.  se.Lin.  To  punish,  beat,  thrash.  (J.T.B.) 
OLD,  adj.  Sc.  Irel.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Lei.  Dor.  Cor. 
Also  in  forms  auld  Sc.Wm.;  owd  w.Yks.^  1.  Incotnb. 
(i )  Old  Boy,  (a)  a  name  given  to  the  devil ;  (b)  an  old  man 
with  juvenile  tastes ;  (2)  —  Donald, see  ( i , n) ;  (3)  -fashioned, 
cunning,  wily,  astute  ;  calculating :  (4)  -fashontness,  pre- 
cocity ;  (5)  —  fool,  a  rustic's  name  for  a  circus  clown  ; 
(6)  —  Gooseberry,  see  (i,  a) ;  (7)  —  iron,  small  pilferings 
of  any  sort  of  material  entrusted  to  workmen  on  a  job; 
(8)  —  kirk,  whisky ;  also  called  simply  '  The  auld ' ;  (9)  — 
man's  bell,  the  bluebell,  Campanula  rotitndifolia;  (10)  — 
Sandy,  see  (i,  a)  ;  (11)  —  sow,  a  wood-louse,  milleped  ; 
(12)  —  wecht,y?§-.  having  more  than  one's  fair  share  of  wit 
or  brains  ;  (13)  —  wife,  a  salt-water  trout. 

(I,  a)  Gall.  Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  (A)  Sc.  (A.W.)  (2) 
Per.  Monteath  Dunblane  (1835)  50,  ed.  1887.  (3)  s.Lan.* 
Theaw  thinks  theawrt'  very  owd-fashin't.  (4')  Ayr.  Mackie  I'lll. 
Sketches  (1896)  97.  (5,  6,  7)  s.Lan.>  (8)  Sh.I.  'What'll  doo 
taste?'  'I'll  jost  tak  a  tash  o'  da  Auld'  or  'da  Auld  Kirk' 
(J.S.).  (9)ne.Sc.  The  bluebell  was  in  parts  of  Buchan  called  'the 
aul'  man's  bell,'  regarded  with  a  sort  of  dread,  and  commonly 
left  unpulled,  Gregor  Flk-Lore  (1881)  148.  (lo')  Kcb.  The  deil 
wudna  let  gae  the  tail,  an'  it  pairtit  at  the  edge  o'  the  score,  an' 
Auld  Sandy  gat  it  an'  kecpit  it,  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  253. 

(11)  n.Lin.i  (s.v.   Sow),    Lei.'   (s.v.    Sow),    Cor.'  (s.v.    Sows). 

(12)  Frf.  Salmond  Man  Sanity  (1903)  38.      (13)  n.Ylcs.  (I.W.) 

2.  Phr.  (i)  Old  Evermore  in  a powk,  see  below;  (2)  an 
old  man's  mile,  a  very  short  distance ;  see  below ;  (3)  the 
oiL'd  Chap,  the  devil ;  (4)  to  bring  an  old  hozise  over  one's 
head,  to  seek  or  bring  about  trouble  ;  (5)  an  old  woman 
from  the  wood,  a  children's  game  ;  see  below. 

(i)  Gall.  The  whole  of  the  works  of  the  olden  time  in  a  bag  ; 
when  such  would  be  the  case,  it  is  fancied  that  much  stir  and 
commotion  would  take  place  in  the  same  bag.  So  when  any  one 
is  driving  on,  and  never  looking  behind,  nor  to  the  right  or  left,  it 
is  said  he  is  then  going  on  like  'Auld  ever  more  in  a  powk,' 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824).  (2)  Ir.  You  might  tramp  the  whole 
of  Ireland  before  you'll  come  on  an  auld  man's  mile,  that  wants  the 
end  in  the  middle,  Cornh.  Mag.  (Sept.  1903)  353.  (3)  w.Yks.s 
(4)  Wm.  (B.K.)  (5)  Dor.  Th'is  [Dumb  Motions]  is  called  'An 
Old  Woman  from  the  Wood.'  The  children  form  themselves  into 
two  ranks.  The  first  says  'Herecomesan  old'oman  from  the  wood,' 
the  second  answers  'What  cans't  thee  do?'  'Do  anything.' 
'  Work  away.'  This  the  children  proceed  to  do,  some  by  pretend- 
ing to  sew,  some  to  wash,  some  to  dig,  t&c,  &c.  If  the  opposite 
side  guess  what  they  are  doing  they  change  sides,  Flk-Lorc  Jrn. 
VII.  230,  in  Gomme  Games  (1894)  I.  117. 

tOLER,  sb.    w.Yks.2    See  below. 

The  biggest  flood  .  .  .  which  took  mj'  floodgates,  oler,  and 
stoop  away,  Lett.  (1744)  cited  in  Eastwood's  Ecclesfield,  395. 
From  the  context  I  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  letter. 

tOLFORD,  sb.  Dev.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   An  orphan. 

He's  a  olford,  poor  chap!  wi'out  brothers  or  zisters,  Stooke 
Not  Exactly,  i. 

iOLINK,  5i.    Sc.    Meaning  unknown.    ?  A  misprint  for 

'blink.' 

She  had  aye  a  bonnle  bit  olink  for  the  auld  man,  Swan  Gales 
of  Eden  (ed.  1895)  iii. 
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tOMBRE,  sb.    Lon.    ?  A  magic-lantern  slide. 
It  is  about  Iwcnty-six  years  since  the  ombres  first  come  out, 
Mayhew  LoHf/.  Labour  [iS^i'i  III.  74,  ed.  1861. 

tOMER,  sb.  Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
An  allowance,  esp.  for  horses.    w.Yks.  (C.W.D.) 

ONDER,  see  Undern. 

OHE,  iiiiDi.  ad/.  Yks.  Oxf.  1.  In  co;m/i.  One-handed, 
single-handed.  n.Yks.  (I.W.)  2.  I'br.  one  s  nunc, /zvo's 
some,  //tree's  a  lil'le  'untfcrd,  saying.     Oxf.'  MS.  add. 

ONION,  sb.  Lan.  Cor.  In  Ibrni  ingun  Cor.  In  phr. 
(i)  to  warm  one's  onion,  to  punish,  chastise  ;  (2)  some  tike 
cake,  some  tike  onions,  saj'ing :  a  matter  of  opinion  or  taste. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  Aw'll  waarm  tliy  onion  for  thee,  gentle  mon,  30.  (2) 
e.Cor.  (M.A.C.) 

:ONRUDE.  adj.    Cor.     Rude. 

I  doant  main  nawthenonrude,  Tho.mas.(4h»/  /i'ezialt'i  Visit,  xvi. 

ONSETTER,  sb.  Cum.  Mining  term  :  the  man  at  the 
pit  bottom  in  charge  of  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the 
cages. 

He  is  responsible  for  the  signals  to  the  pit  top,  and  for  the  regula- 
tions as  to  the  man  riding  in  the  cages  (E.W.P.)  ;  When  they 
got  to  the  bottom  the  onsetter  signalled,  W.  Cum.  Times  (Oct. 
31,  1903    8. 

ONSETTING,  adj.     Sc.     Ugly,  vicious. 

Rxb.  There's  nae  doing  naething  \vi'  sic  a  thrawn  onsettin' 
brute  as  this,  Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  315. 

ONSTEAD,  sb.    w.Dur.' 

tONTJETH,  sb.  Sh.I.  Also  in  form  onjeth  (Jam.). 
A  small  parcel  of  ground  lately  enclosed  from  the  common, 
and  let  to  a  tenant  for  a  money-rent  only.  Statist.  Ace.  V. 
581  (Jam.)  ;  S.  &  Ork.'     Prob.  a  mistake  for  '  outset." 

ONTRON,  OOD-ALL,  OODLE,  OOKY,  OOLY,  sec 
Undern,  Woodwall,  Wood-wail,  Woky,  Wooly. 

OOMAN,  OON,  OONA.OONWUTTY,  OORAT,OOST, 
GOT,  see  Woman,  Wound,  sb..  Will,  aiix.  v.,  Unwitty, 
Wrat,  Will,  aux.  v. 

OOZLE,  V.    Wor.    To  ooze. 

The  cider  is  oozling  through  the  cask.  The  ice  is  oozling 
through  the  bag  (E.S.). 

OPEN,  adj.  Wm.  Yks.  In  form  oppen.  In  comb,  (i) 
Open  for,  a  furrow  where  ploughing  is  left  off,  and  the 
earth  turned  both  ways  out  of  it ;  (2)  -gobbed,  vicious, 
ready  to  bite. 

(i)  n.Yks.  ^1.W.)  (a)  Wm.  It's  an  oppen-gobbed  un.  That 
stag  ran  at  me  oppen-gobbed  as  ah  was  gaan  through  t'pastur 
(B.K.). 

OPEN,  V.  Sh.I.  Cum.  Yks.  Also  in  form  oppen  Cum. 
Yks.  1.  In  phr.  (i)  to  open  in,  to  open  and  admit;  (2) 
—  one's  mouth,  (a)  to  speak  one's  mind  freely  ;  (b)  to  ask 
a  high  price. 

(i)  Sh.I.    'Open    da   man  in,  lass.'     'Yiss,  when  A'm  slippid 
suntin'  apo'  mc,'  Sli.  News  (June  8,  1901).     (a)  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
2.  With  out :  to  begin,  make  a  start  ;  to  draw  the  first 
furrow  in  ploughing.    sw.Cum.  (E.W.P.),  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 
See  Feer,  v. 

ORANGE,  adj.  Bwk.  In  comb.  Orange  fin,  sea-trout 
fry  in  the  Tweed.  (E.W.P.)  Cf.  yellow  fin,  s. v.  Yellow, 
adj  3  (6). 

ORCHEN,  ORCHUNT,  see  Urchin. 

ORDER,  v.  s.Lan.'  To  arrange,  manage;  to  put  in 
order. 

ORT,  see  Whort. 

tOSSITING,  prp.  w.Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   Coughing.    CuDwoRTH  llorton  (i886j. 

OTCHEN,  OTCHIN,  see  Urchin. 

OTHER,  rtrt>.  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  1.  In  cow*,  (i)  Other- 
guess,  of  another  kind  or  variety  ;  (2)  -two,  two  others  ; 
(3)  -ways,  otherwise  ;   (4)  -whiles,  at  other  times. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  (2)  n.Yks.  Ah'll  gi  tha  other  tweea  (I.W.). 
(3.  4'  ».Lan.' 

2.  Phr.  tiie  other  morrow,  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Cav. 
(M.S.M.) 

OTTER-BOARDS,  sb.  pi.  e.Yks.  The  weighted  boards 
on  each  side  of  a  trawler. 

When  he  was  hauling  the  trawl  they  fired  upon  him.      He  lost 
liis  '  otter  bo.nrds  '  and  trawl,  Yks.  Ei<eu.  Post  (Nov.  19,  1904;. 
VOL.  VI. 


OTTY-MOTTY,  sft.    s.Lan.' 

OUGHT,  V.     Peni.     Used  after  the  aux.  have. 

s.Pem.  Vou  had  ought  to  have  done  it.  The  pie  had  ought  to 
be  hotted  up.     You  hadn't  ought  to  have  spoke  M.S.C.  . 

OULEET,  adj  Hrf.  Also  in  form  hooleet.  Stupid. 
Also  used  s/(As/.    (J.B.) 

:0USELHUNTING,  sb.  Hmp.  A  custom  used  to 
express  popular  disapproval  of  mcontinency.  N.  &^  Q. 
( 1873)  4th  S.xi.  156.    .'A  misprint  for  'ouset'  =  hooset,q.v. 

:OUSET,  sb.  [.'  A  misprint.]  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to 
our  correspondents.]  A  cluster  of  small  cottages.  (Hall.) 
Cf  on-stead. 

OUT,  adv.,  adj  and  v.  Sc.  Nhb.  Lakel.  Not.  Lin.  Pem. 
Dor.  1.  adv.  and  adj.  In  comb,  (i)  Out-ly  land,  moor- 
land ;  (2)  -gang,  expenditure;  (3)  -ind,  out  of  it;  (4) 
-heidie,  rash,  hot-headed;  (5)  -steek,  ?a  kind  of  shoe; 
(6)  -winterers,  cattle  which  are  not  housed  in  winter. 

(i)Cum.    (E.W.P.)     (2     LakeL2  (s.v.    Ettle).     (3)  Nlib.Ws.v. 

Tid).       (4~)  Frf.   Reid  Hialherland   (1894)    121.      (5)    Rxb.    His 

[    battered    hat,  grey  topcoat,  knee-breeches,    blue  stockings,   and 

oot-steeks,  Murray  Haniclt  Characters  (1901)  i.     (6)  Sc.  Hunter 

Gcorg.  Ess.  (1803)  IV.  351. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  out  and  outer,  anything  very  superlative  of  its 
kind,  whether  good  or  bad  ;  (2)  from  this  out,  from  this 
time  onward  ;  (3)  twenty-seven,  £r--c.  o«/,  just  turned  twenty- 
eight,  &c.  years. 

(1)  »e.Lin.  (J.T.B.\  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)  (2!  Dor.  'This  'ere 
establishment  'ull  be  closed  from  this  out,'  says  I,  Francis 
Manor  Farm  (1903)  87.     (3)  Dor.  A',  (y  Q.  (1887'!  7th  S.  iii.  127. 

3.  V.  With  with  :  to  utter,  divulge,  speak  out. 

Not.  If  I'd  meant  to  say  oat  again  it,  I  should  ha'  outed  wee't 
first  off.  Prior  Forest  Flit.  (1901)  339. 

OUTBY,  adv.  Cum.  A  mining  term:  in  the  direction 
from  the  forehead  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Also  used 
attrib. 

It  was  a  full  sett  coming  out-by,  W.  Cum.  Times  (Feb.  10, 
1900)  8  ;  Witness  was  about  six  yards  at  the  out-bye  side,  ib.  (Feb. 
13,  1904^  3. 

OUT-HEAT,  sb.  Cum.  A  feverish  chill  often  followed, 
in  the  case  of  a  beast,  by  the  formation  of  spots  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  hair.    (E.W.P.) 

OUTHERANCE,  con/.     Sc.     Either.     Cf.  owtherins. 

Rnf.  The  passer-by  .  .  .  Man  outherance  downa  lift  his  'ec,  Or 
be  at  saul  a  mowdiwart.  Young  Loclilomoud  ,1872)  35. 

OUTMARROW,  v.    Sc.    To  outmatch,  out-manoeuvre. 

Kcb.  My  love  can  ootmarrow  her  father's  will,  Gallovidiaii 
(1902)  IV.  155. 

OUTSIDE,  prep.  Dev.  In  phr.  outside  of,  except,  with 
the  exception  of. 

There  ain't  no  person  outside  o'  the  master  who'd  pick  his  best 
flowers  lor  a  thief,  Zack  On  Trial  (1899)  46. 

OUTWAYS,  adv.     Dev.     Abroad. 

He  married  ontways,  a  English  girl,  Phillpotts  Good  Red 
Earth  (1901)  29. 

OVAL,  sb.    Wor.    A  basket  used  by  fruit-growers. 

Plums  are  sold  at  Evesham  by  the  oval  (,48  Ib.)  (E.S.). 

OVEN,  sb.  Lan.  Glo.  Dev.  In  comp.  (i)  Oven-builder. 
?the  chift'chafT,  PJiylloscopus  rii/iis,  or  the  willow-warbler, 
P.  trocliilus;  also  called  Underground  oxeye  (q.v.);  (2) 
-door,  a  jocular  name  for  a  bass-fiddle ;  (3)  -stopper,  see 
below. 

(i)  Glo.'  (s.v.  Underground  Oxeye).  (2)  s.Lan.'  (3)  Dev.  A  sheet 
of  stout  iron,  arch-shaped,  of  a  size  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the  oven. 
It  always  has  two  iron  handles  riveted  on,  by  which  it  is  lifted  and 
fixed  in  position  when  the  baking  is  going  on.  Reports  Proinnc. 
(July  1902  I  No.  19. 

OVEK, prep.,  adv.  and  v.  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  Wor.  Also 
in  forms  o'er  s.Lan.' ;  ower  Sc.  Yks.  1.  prep,  and  adv. 
In  comb.  ( i )  Over-aboard,  overboard  ;  (2)  -bow,  to  overdo 
in  business;  (3) -gyaun,  a  fault-fnuiing  ;  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  a  person's  failings  or  faults;  (4)  -head,  upper; 
(5)  -lie,  to  outdo  or  surpass  at  telling  lies  ;  (61  -master,  to 
master;  to  succeed  in  an  attempt ;  (7)  —  the  loine,  partly 
drunk. 

(I  I  Sh.I.  Jemmy  bcin'  dis  [thus]  suddenly  abandoned,  shot  head- 
first owerabilrd,  Ollason  Atareel  (1901)  67.  12)  n.Yks.  He 
ower-bow'd  his  sel  wi'    building  houses  (I.W.).     (3)  Abd.  Abd. 
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miy.  Free  Press  (June  27,  1903).  (4)  Ir.  MacDonagh  Li/e  and 
Char.  (1901)  332.  (s)  s.Lan.'  (.6)  Lan.  Oh,  plague  on't !  I  never 
shall  o'ermaster  it — never  I  Ackworth  Preachers  (1901)  i.  (7) 
s.Lan.' 

2.  prep.  Phr.  in  owie,  into. 

Abd.  Gyaun  in  owre  's  bed  wi'  's  sharnic  beets  on,  Alexander 
Johnny  Gibb  (1871)  x. 

3.  V.  To  go  over  a  matter  a  second  time ;  to  bring  up 
a  case  again  for  settlement. 

Wor.  Defendant  said  that  he  and  prosecutor  had  a  county  court 
case  '  over '  a  horse  and  were  '  overing  '  it,  Evesham  Jrii.  (Dec. 
I,  1900'. 

OVERRIGHT,  n</z/.  Glo.  Written  uvverrite.  Opposite, 
over  against,  across.  Cheltenham  Examiner  (Feb.  12, 1896) 
8.     See  Over,  12  (10). 

OVERRUNNER,  sb.  Wii.  The  common  shrew,  Sorex 
viilgari.'i. 

He  gave  no  heed  to  the  old  fables  about  the  overrunner,  as  the 
common  shrew  is  called  in  his  county,  Loiiginan^s  Mag.  (Oct. 
iqo2)  5ir. 

OVERSET,  V.     Not.    To  get  over,  recover  from. 

s.Not.  It  wain't  kill  'er,  but  she'll  niver  overset  it  (I.P.K). 

OVERSTAND,  v.  n.YUs.  In  phr.  to  overstaiid  the 
market,  to  expect  too  much  and  thereby  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity.   (I.W.) 


OVERSTOCKED,  ppl.  adj.     Som.  (W.F.R.) 
OVERTHROW,  sb.     Hnip.     Meaning. 
That's  the  overthrau  on't  :  H.R.). 

tO-WARPS,  sb.  Chs.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  landing-place. 

OWFTY,  adj.    Yks.    Difficult  to  rip  the  stitches  out  of. 
n.Yks.  This  is  owfty  calico  ^I.W.V 

OWK.  56.     Hit.    A  newt.     (E.S.F.) 

OX,  sb.  War.  Fern.  In  coiiip.  (i)  Ox-roast,  the  statute 
fair  held  at  Birmingham ;  (2)  -tie,  a  chain  for  fastening 
oxen  to  their  posts. 

(i)  War.3  The  statute  fair  or  mop  is  now  commonly  spoken  of  as 
the  'bull-roast,'  or  the  •o.v-roast,'  from  the  practice  of  roasting  at 
the  fair,  in  the  open  street,  on  a  temporary  spit  over  a  temporary 
hearth,  whole  oxen.     (2)  Pern.  (J.S.O.T.) 

OXER,  sb.    Not.    An  ox-rail. 

He  .  .  .  cleared  the  oxer  just,  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  like  an  old 
horse  who  knows  himself,  Prior  Forest  Flk.  (1901)  42. 

OX-EYE,  sh.  Cmb.  A  round  opening  or  unglazed 
window  in  a  building.     (A.F.K.) 

OYND,  sb.  Sh.I.  In  phr.  an  oynd  of  good  nature,  said 
of  a  calm,  even-tempered  person.     (J.S.) 

OYSTER,  si.  n.Yks.  A  forsaken,  wretched  creature. 
(I.W.) 


i.q.  Fame,  sb.  2. 
sb.    Cai.'    The  cormorant,  Phalo- 


PAAME,  sb.     Cor.» 
PAAMERSCARF, 

crocora.x  carbo. 

PACK,  V.  14.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

:PACK-DAM,  sb.    Dev.     Meaning  unknown. 

A  cross  from  a  pack-dam,  Russell  Memoirs  (iSSs)  244. 

PACKSHEETING,  vbl.  sb.    s.Lan.'    See  below. 

A  practical  joke  played  upon  a  young  man  who  is  jilted  by  his 
sweetheart,  or  whose  sweetheart  marries  another  man.  He  is 
tossed  in  a  pack-sheet  by  his  fellow-workmen  until  he  consents  to 
pay  for  liquid  refreshments  for  them. 

PADDEN,  V.  n.Yks.  To  press  down,  pack  together. 
iI.W.) 

PADDLE,  sb.'  2.     Dor.  (E.C.M.) 

PADDLE,  s6.'  s.Lan.'  A  battledore,  used  in  the  game 
of  shuttlecock. 

PADDLE,  t'.*  n.Lin.  With  up:  to  mark  with  wet  or 
muddy  feet.     Also  in  phr.  to  paddle  the  place  up.     (E.P.) 

PADDY,  sb.  and  adj.  Sc.  n.Cy.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Not. 
War.  1.  sb.  In  fO)«6.  (i)  Paddy-ball,  a  children's  game  ; 
(2)  -s'  grapes,  a  jocular  name  for  potatoes  ;  (3)  -'slantron, 
a  jocular  name  for  the  moon  ;  (4)  -whack,  to  beat ;  (5J 
•whacking,  a  beating. 

I  w.'SCks.  A  game  at  ball  played  with  the  hands,  and  hitting  it 
as  it  rebounds  from  the  wall  of  a  house,  &'c.  (B.K.)  (a,  3)  s.Lan.' 
(4)  s.Not.  I'll  paddy-whack  yerifycr  come  near  me(J.P.K.).   (5)  ib. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  to  come  Paddy,  to  befool ;  (2)  to  have  a  bit  of 
Paddy  or  the  Paddy  in  one,  to  be  given  to  sharp  practices, 
rather  unscrupulous  ;  (3)  /o  keep  the  paddy  in,  to  keep  one's 
temper;  (4)  to  show  the  paddy,  to  show  temper. 

(1)  Wgt.  If  we  had  been  wan  flesh  we  wud  baith  'a  fun't  alike  ; 
na !  na !  ye  canna  come  Paddy  ower  me  that  way  !  Saxon  Gall. 
Gossip  (ed.  1878    44.     (2)  Cum.  (J.Ar.)     (3,  4)  n.Cy.  (B.K.) 

3.  A  chimney-sweeper.  War.'  4.  adj.  Tricky,  sharp, 
unscrupulous. 

Cum.  Of  a  bit  of  very  sharp  practice  in  a  deal,  or  any  business 
transaction,  it  is  very  common  to  say  '  It's  a  paddy-trick  '  (J.Ar.). 

tPADDY,  rtrf/.    Cum.    ?  Clear,  unmistakable. 
Paddy  hints  anew  he'd  gien,  Richardson  TVi/Ai  1876)  2nd  S.  84. 
PADROAD,  .si.     n.Yks.     A  trodden  way.     (I.W.) 
tPAGAE,  V.     w.Cor.    To  please.     Bottrell  Trad. 
(i88o)3idS.  67. 
PAIKIE  DOG,  sb.    Wgt.    A  dogfish. 


'  If  'twasna  for  the  paiky-dogs  Portnessock  folk  wad  dee.'  Paikie- 
dogs  are  dog-fish,  and  nobody  eats  them,  and  the  rhyme  meant 
that  the  Portnessock  folk  were  that  hard  up  they  were  obliged  to 
feed  on  them,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  i^ed.  1878)  179. 

PAIKING,  ^/>/.  «fl^'.  n.Yks.  In  fo;«i.  Paiking  showers, 
heavy  beating  showers  of  rain.    (IW.)    See  Paik,  v. 

PAIR,  sb.  Twd.  In  phr,  to  drive  one's  ouni  pair,  to 
walk,  go  on  foot. 

As  if  she  cud  drive  her  ain  pair  faster  nor  Donal'  an'  me,  Abel. 
IVklv.  Free  Press  i^Oct.  17,  I903\ 

FAKES,  sb.     Dev.    Dirt.    Cf.  pilm. 

Pakes  was  in  the  wate  (wheat),  pellum  in  the  barley,  Reports 
Proi'inc.  (July  1902'!  No.  19. 

tPALADUM,  sb.     Glo.     Meaning  unknown. 

When  at  length  stillness  settles  over  the  Blue  House  .  .  .  Dorcas 
fetches  a  chair  into  the  door-way  and  sinks  upon  it,  exclaiming, 
'Law!  what  a  paladum  it  have  been,  to  be  sure  !'  Longman's 
Mag.  (July  1899I  273. 

PALAVER,  V.  4.  s.Lan.' 

PALE,  sb.'  1.    s.Lan.' 

+FALE,  sb.  Edb.  Meaning  unknown.  [  ?  Misprint 
for  pate.] 

I'll  pour  on  thy  pale,  a  pot  of  good  ale.  Laughing  like  us,  at 
ev'ry  mail,  Pennecuik  Helicon  (1720!  66. 

PALK,  5*.    se.Lin.    A  coward.    (J.T.B.) 

tPALLACH,  V.    Frf.    Meaning  unknown. 

But  ye've  pallached  the  snoots  o'  thae  yins,  Inglis  Ain  Flk. 
('1895)  25. 

tPALLINS,  Pfli^i'y.  Lin.'  (s.  v.  Peedins).    An  intensitive. 

PALLY,  sb.  Ags,  A  palsied  hand.  Also  used  attrib. 
in  comb.  Pally  hand. 

He  .  .  .  was  disqualified  on  account  of  his  being  the  possessor 
of  a  '  pally,'  or  palsied  hand,  Reid  Hoixeloon,  loi. 

PALL YW AT,  sb.  Slk.  A  term  of  contempt.  Cf 
pallawa,  2. 

AyuiselesSjpeengin'pallywato'a  craiter, Thomson £>/7(»i»w/i/ci/c 
(190O  24. 

;PALSKE,5A.    Wxf.'    A  kind  of  cake. 

Thou  ne'er  eighthest  buskes,  whit  palskes,  100. 
PAMPLE,  v.^    ne.Yks.  (I.W.) 

PAN,  sb.^  s.Wor.  The  share  or  cutting  part  of  a 
plough. 

This  thrust  was  to  get  the  point  of  the  pan  or  share  into  the 
ground  !lI.K.). 
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PANADA,  sb.     n.Irel.     Children's  lood ;   bread  and 

water.    (C.II.W.) 

PANCAKE,  sb.  Cuiii.  In  comb.  Pancake  battery, 
a  boys'  game  ;  see  below. 

Caps  are  placed  in  a  row  (sometimes  against  a  wall) ;  a  ball  is 
thrown  into  one  of  the  caps,  when  the  owner  of  the  cap  must  get 
the  ball  and  hit  the  thrower  with  it  'K.W.P.V 

PAN-DROP,  sb.    Slg.    A  sweetmeat  of  some  kind. 
The  centre  was  occupied  by  pan-drops,  peppermints,  conversa- 
tions, and  other  sweets,  Harvey  Keiuifllicrook  (1896    41. 
PANDY,  sb.'^    Don.     A  pot,  pannikin. 

Boilin'  as  sthrong  a  dlirap  of  tay  as  ivcr  come  out  of  the  black 
pandy,  to  rise  her  heart,  '  Mac  '  Road  to  Donegal  f3rd  cd.)  10. 

PANG,  !».*    Der.    To  beat,  throb,  pulsate. 
By  this   time   his  heart  panged  like   a    pendulum,   Gilchrist 
Nicholas  and  Maiy  (1899  1  9:;. 

PANKER,  sb.^  Hmp.  A  pig  that  does  not  tiiiive. 
(H.R.) 

PANNEL,  s6.'    GIo.  (E.W.P.) 

PANNIL,  V.  iie.Yks.  To  pack,  press  down.  (I.W.) 
Cf.  panel,  sb.^  1. 

tPAPARAP,  tb.    Mry.     Meaning  unknown. 

Ilka  camstarical  chap  Would  draw  out  anither  man"s  scantack 
\Vi"  the  prongs  o'  a  stollen  paparap.  Hay  Liiilie  (1851)  24. 

PAPER-HEAD,  sb.    Cum.    A  weak,  unreliable  person. 

'  Nea !  nea  !  he's  nowt  to  gan  by — a  laal  pap'reed  best  end  on 
him.'     In  common  use  (J..\r.). 

PAPPY,  n^'.'    s.Lan.'     Full-bosomed  ;  full  of  milk. 

PARAPET,  sb.  Lan.  Chs.  I.Ma.  Stf.  A  pavement, 
side-walk,  footpath. 

Lan.  Used  occas.  in  or  about  Manchester  but  not  by  dial,  speakers, 
Manch.  Cilv  Nezvs  (Mar.  5,  1904^  Chs.  fE.H.C.\  I.Ma  (E.G.\ 
n.Stf.  (J.T.) 

PARKLED, />/.  Wm.  Coated,  clogged  over,  '  darted 
up.' 

An  old  man  in  Swindale  [1901]  told  me  of  a  couple  who  were 
starved  to  death,  and  who  were  found  in  a  most  filthy  condition, 
that  they  were  '  fairly  parkled  i'  thcr  awn  muck  '  (T.W.'i. 

PARLOUS,  adv.  2.     Dev.^ 

PARROT,  sb.  e.Yks.  (J.N.)  i.q.  Parrot-beak,  s.v. 
Parrot,  1  |i). 

PARSON,  sb.  War.  Dor.  1.  In  plir.  eitoiig/t  lo  iiiahc 
a  parson  sivear  or  swear  in  /n's  piilpil,  said  of  anything  very 
irritating  or  annoying.  W'ar.  (C.T.O.),  War.°  2.  Conip. 
Parson-creepers,  people  who  run  after  the  clergy.  Dor. 
(E.C.M.) 

PART,  V.  Sc.  Yks.  Der.  Dev.  1.  In  phr.  (i)  to  part 
ivitlt,  to  pass  from  the  bowels  or  get  rid  of  by  vomiting. 
n.Der.  (H.R.) ;  (2)  —  ivith  bairn,  to  abort,  give  birth  to 
prematurely.    n.Yks.  (I.W.)        2.  ?  Obs.   To  depart. 

Sc.  I  was  ready  to  go  forward  on  my  journey,  she  said  I  should 
not   part   till   she   had   seen   all   the   pictures,   Melvill  Memoirs 
(1735^  78- 
3.  To  die, 

n.Dev.  'Good  Lord!"  he  added  sharp-like,  looking  down  at  tin- old 
sow  .  .  .  '  her's  parted  ! '  Sure  enough,  her  was  dead,  Z.\ck  Dnn- 
slable  IVeir  ^1901  1  34. 

:PAR-TAIL,  sb.  Slk.  ?Bait  taken  from  the  tail  ol' 
a  young  salmon  or  '  parr.' 

Five  score  o'  hyucks,  bailed  for  pike  and  ccl.  wi'  trout  and 
par-tail,  frogs, chicken-head-., Cur.  North  A'wfrs  ed.  1856  IV.  143. 
[Trout   eat   flics,  worms,   minnows,   par-tail,   Sal.    lieview   y  18881 
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PARTIAL,   adj.      Wor 
places,  bad  in  others. 

Fruit  is  very  partial,  Evesham  Jrii.  (July  5,  igo2\ 

PARTICK,  sb.  Yks.  Lan.  Also  in  form  patick 
w.Yks.     A  particular  friend  ;  a  crony.     See  Particular,  7. 

w.Yks.  i  J.H.W.")     s.Lan.*  He's  an  owd  partiok  o'  moinc. 

PASH,  sb.^  ne.Lin.  A  soft  kind  of  fungus,  used  esp. 
in  phr.  as  rotten  as  pash.     (E.S.)     Cf  pash,  sh.^  12. 

PASSING,  sb.  and  ppl.  adj.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  I.  sb. 
A  bell  tolled  at  the  death  of  a  person. 

w.Yks.  I  came  to  ask  thee  to  give  father  a  longer  passing  than 
his  wife  is  like  to  have  seen  to,  Sutcliffe  Shameless  li^nyne 
(1900)  4. 


2.  ppl.  adj.  In  conth.  (i)  Passing-bell,  a  death-bell. 
s.Lan.' ;  (21  -day.  obsol..  the  day  before  a  funeral.    Cum.* 

PASSIONABLE,  adj.  Peni.  Passionate,  hot-tempered. 
(J.S.O.T.i 

PASS- JACK,  int.  Wm.  An  apology  to  company  for 
an  eructation.     (B.K.) 

PASSY,  «(//  Cum.  Of  land:  wet  from  rain.  (E.W.P.) 
Cf.  pashy,  s.v.  Pash,  s/'.'  10. 

PASTERNIP,  sb.  Pern.  A  dial,  form  of  '  parsnip." 
(J.S.O.T.) 

PASTIT,  sb.    s.Lan.'       1.  A  dial,  form  of '  pasty.' 

A  'pufl'  or  'turnover'  of  pie-pastry,  semi-circular  in  shape, 
with  fruit  or  jam  within. 

2.  Conip.  Pastit-day,  the  annual  school-treat  of  the  Park 
Lane  School,  Whitefield,  when  the  scholars  are  regaled 
with  '  pastits.' 

PASTURER,  sb.  n.Yks.  Of  a  cow,  &c.:  a  good 
feeder.     (I.W.) 

PASTY,  sb.''  Dmf.  A  nickname  for  a  bill-sticker. 
Callovidian  ( 1903)  V.  182. 

PASTY-FEET,  sb.  pi.  n.Cy.  Broad,  flat  feet  of  the 
sliape  of  a  '  pasty.'    (B.K.) 

PATCH-WORK-JUMP,  sb.  Obs.  Lan.  Clothes 
made  of  different  colours  and  patterns. 

They'n  shew  thcr  whelps  e'  the  owd  petch-wark-junip,  lui 
Bobbin  View  Dial.  (1746)  17,  ed.  i8u. 

PATS,  sb.  pL  n.Yks.  The  boiled  sweetbread  of 
animals  sold  by  butchers.     (I.W.) 

PATTY-PAN,  sb.  War.  A  small,  round,  shallow  tin 
in  which  mince-pies  or  small  tarts  are  baked.    (C.T.O.) 

PAUK,  I'.  n.Yks.  With  fl.e'fiy  or  o^:  to  walk  briskly, 
move  off.     (I.W.) 

PAUNCH,  V.  6.  War.3  Used  of  rabbits  and  hares 
only,  not  of  other  kinds  of  game. 

:PAUSATI0N,  sb.     Dev.    A  pause.     (Hall.) 

PAWM,  sb.  Abd.  (Jam.)  The  uppermost  grain  in  a 
stalk  of  corn.     (s.  v.  Watchman.) 

PAWM-PECKLES,  sb.  pi.    s.Lan.'    Freckles. 

+PAWN,  i'.  Sh.I.  (Jam.)  To  move  [?  misprint  for 
'  to  mow  '  ;  see  Pawn,  v.'l. 

:PAWRE,  v.     Dev.=    To  push. 

PAY,  V.  and  sb.  Wgt.  Oxf.  1.  i'.  In  conip.  Pay- 
wedding,  obs.,  a  wedding  where  the  guests  contributed 
to  the  cost  of  the  breakfast,  &c. 

Wgt.  There  were  no  '  pay-weddings  '  when  I  first  mind  ;  they 
were  brought  in,  I  believe,  from  Ayrshire— and  llicy  were  con- 
sidered a  great  disgrace  when  they  came  in  first,  Saxon  Gall. 
Gossip  (cd.  1878)  2:26. 

2.  sb.   Parish  allowance.    Oxf.  (A. P.) 

PEA,  sb.  Lan.  Pem.  In  form  pay-  s.Lan.'  In  conip. 
(i)  Pea-shale,  a  pea-pod.  Pem.  iJ.S. O.T.I  ;  (2)  -swad, 
a  boys'  outdoor  game  similar  to  '  duck-stone '  (q.  v.). 
s.Lan.' 

PEA-EYE,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  human  being  or  an  animal 
with  only  one  eye.     Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Jan.  27,  1900). 

PEAK,  sb.^    s.Lan.'     Written  peek. 

JPEAK,  ;■.  w.Yks.  In  phr.  to  peak  llic  pheasants  in 
the  trees,  meaning  iinkn^iwu. 

Wc  pcak'd  the  phca.sants  in  the  trees,  so  softly  wc  did  talk, 
Inoi  edf.w  Ballads  ;j86o    310. 

PEAK'T,  w//'.  S.Lan.'  Written  peek't.  Having  thin 
or  sharply-defined  features.     Sec  Peak,  %>.'' 

PEAKY,  adj.^  s.Lan.'  Written  peeky.  Irritable, 
querulous.     Sec  Peak,  v.'^ 

PEAL,  !'.'    1.  s.Lan.'        2.  n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

PEARL-SILK,  sb.  Obs.  Cum.  Silk  material  with 
a  small,  spotted  pattern. 

It's  as  bonny  a  silk  as  iver  I  seed  i"  my  life — pearl  silk  ivery 
niossol  on't,  Linton  Li::ie  Lorloii    1866)  II.  289. 

PEASANT,  sb.  Lan.  Not.  Lin.  In  phr.  would  yon 
know  lioiv  doth  the  peasant  '  a  singing  game  somewhat 
resembling  'Oats  and  beans  and  barley'  (q.v.);  see 
below. 

Lan.  The  leader  of  this  game  standr,  in  the  middle,  the  plaj'ers 
stand  in  a  ring  round  him  ;  when  there  arc  a  sullicicnt  number  of 
players,  several  rings  arc  formed  one  within  the  other,  the  smallest 
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children  in  the  inner  ring.  .  .  All  the  children  sing  the  words  of 
each  verse  and  dance  round.  .  .  At  the  end  of  the  first  verse  they 
stand  still,  crook  their  arms  as  if  holding  a  basket,  and  imitate  the 
action  of  sowing,  .  .  then  imitate  reaping,  &c..  &'C.  .  .  At  the  last 
verse  they  all  march  round,  clapping  hands  in  time,  Go.mme  Games 
(1898:11.400-1.     Not..  Lin., /6. 

PEASE-WEASE,  sb.     s.Lan.»     i.  q.  Pax-wax,  1. 

PEAWCH,  see  Pooch,  sb} 

PECK,  6-6.*    Hrt.    A  stumble  of" a  horse.     (E.S.F.) 

PED,  sb.'^  Abd.  In  phr.  on  lite  ped,  on  the  tramp, 
walking. 

Jeannie  is  still  on  the  'ped,'  selling  her  brushes,  Abd.  IVkly. 
Free  Press  ("June  it,  1904). 

PEECHACK,  sb.  Inv.  A  small-sized  marble.  High- 
land A'avs  (Mar.  27,  1897). 

tPEEDINS,  adv.  Lin.'  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   An  intensitive. 

PEEK,  V.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

PEEL,  sh.^  1.     s.Lan.i 

PEEL,  11.^     s.Lan.'     To  strike  or  beat. 

iPEENEADLAND,  sb.  n.Yks.  [Not  known  to  our 
other  correspondents.]  The  urine  that  escapes  from 
a  hare  or  rabbit  after  death  bj'  shooting.     (T.S.) 

PEBS,  sb.  pi.  e.Cum.  Small  pieces  of  lead  scattered 
in  the  limestone.     (E.W.P.)     Cf.  pea,  56.' 5. 

PEET-SWANKY,  adj.  Cum."  Used  as  a  term  of 
contempt. 

This  peetswanky  slapeclogs  coa's  his-sel  a  guide,  Sargisson 
Joe  Scoap  (1881)  209  (s.v.  Slapeclogs). 

PEE-WEET,  sb.  s.Lan."  A  term  of  contempt  for  a 
small  person. 

PEFFLE,  V.3  s.Wor.  Also  in  form  piffle.  To  scatter 
or  sprinkle  broadcast ;  to  scatter  by  a  hit  or  throw. 

A's  piffled  the  stwones  ower  the  road  pretty  thick.  Thaliy 
bwovs  be  alias  a-thraowiii'  an'  pefflin'  at  th'  opple  trees  (H.K.  . 

PEG,  sA.'  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  War.  1.  In  coiiij).  Peg- 
leg,  a  wooden  leg.  War.^  2.  Phr.  (i )  Peg  in  the  ring, 
a  boys'  game  played  with  peg-tops  and  marbles.  s.Lan.  ; 
(2)  o« //;«/'fg-,  angry,  vexed.  w.Yks.  (J.H.W.) ;  i2)  lo  buy 
off'  the  pegs,  to  buy  second-hand  clothing.     Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

PEG-DOLLY,  sb.    Wor.  (E.S.)     i.  q.  Peggy,  sb.'  13. 

PEGG Y.  .sA.' 2.     s.Lan.'     Also  in  co;;//!.  Peggy-weggy. 

PEGGY,  sh."  4.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

PEGGY,  sb.     s.Lan."     i.q.  Piggy,  s/i. 

PEGGY'S  LEG,  phr.     s.Irel.     A  sweetmeat. 

The  dark  complexioned  sweetmeat  temptingly  denominated 
'  Peggy's  leg,'  Somerville  &  Ross  Iris/i  Stiorc  (1903)  267. 

PELLET,  s6.»    Obs.    s.Lan."    See  below. 

A  non-intoxicating  drink  very  popular  with  teetotalers  in  the 
forties.  It  was  composed  of  a  decoction  of  Irish  moss  and  Spanish 
juice,  fermented,  and  bottled  in  stone  bottles. 

PELLEW,  sb.     w.Yks.  (B.K.)     i.q.  Pillaloo,  1. 

PELT,  s6.'  ne.Lin.  In  phr.  contrive  your  pelt!  an 
objurgation  or  malediction.     (E.S.) 

PELT,  sb.''  Pem.  A  sloven,  draggle-tail,  worthless 
woman.    (J.S.O.T.) 

PELTER,  s6.  6.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

PELTER,  :■.  s.Lan."  To  hasten;  to  run  or  walk 
quickly. 

PEND,  t^.^    Nrf.    A  shortened  form  of '  depend.' 

Pend  upon't  ycr'll  be  getten'  yerself  into  trouble,  Coriiti.  Mag. 
(Dec.  19021  777. 

PEN-FEATHER,  sb.  1.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

PENK,  sA.     s.Lan."     i.q.  Pink,  .s/).^  1. 

PENK,  :;.'  1.     Cum. 

Bob  .  .  .  buckles  hod  o*  t'tcngs  an'  t'poker,  an*.  .  .  was  pcnkin* 
away  at  a  whom  pipe,  IV.  Cum.  Times  Xmas.JVo.  (igo2"l  3  :  Tliis 
refers  to  an  act  done  as  an  accompaniment  to  some  one  whistlinc, 
&c.  ;  the  poker  is  held  by  the  head  between  the  thumb  and  a 
finger,  whilst  the  lower  end  is  caused  to  strike  the  hearthstone  in 
rhythm  with  the  tune  ;  when  tongs  and  poker  are  used  the  two 
arc  m.-ide  to  strike  e.nch  other  (E.W.  P.\ 

PENNY-TAG,  sb.  n.Yks.  A  boys'  game.  Also 
called  Stagalone-y  (q.v.). 

A  lad  goes  into  a  '  ring  '  made,  and  says  his  '  prayers'  with  his 
hands  clasped.  '  Pennylag,  yan,  tweea,  three  ;  them  'at  wean't 
lake  may  let  it  be  :  warnings,  warnings,   turn   out  your  pocket 


linings.  Amen.'  He  tlien  goes  out  to  catch  any  of  his  mates  by 
hitting  them  with  his  clasped  hands.  When  one  is  caught  they 
both  run  into  the  *  ring  '  and  are  liable  to  be  ridden  into  it  by  the 
others.  The  two  come  out  again,  one  having  hold  of  the  other's 
hand,  and  they  try  to  touch  any  lad  to  catch  him  i^I.W.\ 

PENNYWORTH,  sb.  Wm.  Yks.  War.  1.  In  phr.  a 
pennyworth  0/ ease,  &c.     n.Yks.  (I.W.)         2. />/.  Full  value. 

Wm.  Thoo's  hed  thi  pennorths  oot  o"  them  auld  shun  if  tlioo 
nivver  puts  them  o'  thi  feet  again  i^B.K.). 

3.  A  term  used  in  the  game  of '  tip-cat ' ;  see  below. 

War.2  If  the  cat  fall  on  the  line  of  the  ring,  one  tip  and  drive 
(called  'one  pen'uth,"  pennyworth;  only  arc  allowed:  if  it  fall 
entirely  without  the  circumference  '  three  pen'uth' — three  tips  and 
three  drives — are  regular  \^s.  v.  Tip-cat\ 

PEPS,  V.  Hrt.  Of  rain  or  hail :  to  come  down  in 
torrents,  to  pelt.    (E.S.F.) 

PERK,  V.'  s.Not.  To  smart  with  a  pricking  pain. 
(J.P.K.) 

PERKY,  ad/.  3.    Dor.  (E.C.M.) 

PERLYAAG,  si.     Abd.     Rubbish  or  bits  of  all  kinds. 

They  say  't  road  scrapin's  an'  a"  perlyaag's  mixt  up  th'gidder 
an'  Saul'  for  manure,  Ahd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (June  2=,.  1904). 

PERNICKETTING,  prp.  Dev.  Being  particular  or 
fastidious. 

This  hain't  the  time  to  be  pernicketting  in  choice  o'  acts,  Zack 
On  Trial  [iSgg)  no. 

PERSECUTE,  V.     Nrf  Dor. 

Nrf.  Any  one  who  swindles  can  be  persecuted  by  the  police, 
Forbes  Odd  Fish  (1901)  31.  Dor,  Francis  Manor  Farm  (,1903) 
88 -Q. 

:pERSEEN,  v.    Wil.    To  pretend  to. 

Slow  G!.  (1892) ;  Wil."  There's  Jack  White  a  comin' ;  I  wun't 
pcrsecn  (a  know  un. 

PERTENSE,  sb.    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

PERVERT,  sb.    Stf  (G.H.H.) 

PET,  V.  Cum.  Wm.  In  phr.  to  take  the  pel,  said  of 
a  cow  that  will  not  let  down  her  milk.     (M.P.) 

PETER,  sb.     Lan.   Stf.   Oxf.  1.    In    conip.  Peter- 

grievous,  a  grumbler;  an  anxious,  worried  person. 
s.Lan."      Stf    Chronicle   (Oct.   25,    1901).  2.    Phr.    (i) 

Peter  says  or  Peter  says  thumbs  up,  a  game  ;  see  below  ; 
(2)  St.  Peter's  Jingers,  fossil  belemmtes. 

\  I  i  Oxf.  The  leader  says  'Le's  'aa  a  gyem  at  "  Peter  says  thumbs 
up."  When  I  says  "  thumbs  up  ''you  byent  to  put  your  thumbs  up, 
but  when  I  says  "  Peter  says  thumbs  up,''  you  be  to  put  'em  up' 
(A.P.\     (2)  Dor.  Damon  Geol.  Wcymoulh  (18601  168. 

JPETT,  sb.  Rxb.  (Jam.)  Also  in  form  pettit.  [Not 
known  to  our  correspondents.]  The  skin  of  a  sheep 
without  the  wool. 

PETTLE,  V.  \.     Der. 

There  were  fovvk  as  pettled  about  him  at  the  last  for  motives  o' 
their  own,  Gilchrist  i\ai.  Milton  (1902)  142. 

PETTY-PON,  sb.  s.Lan."  A  small,  round,  earthen- 
ware pan  in  which  mince-pies  and  other  tarts  are  baked. 

PEUCHLING,  sb.  Rxb.  A  slight  fall  (of  snow).  See 
Pule,  V.'  5. 

They  reck  little  of  such  a  pencilling  of  snow  as  we  had, 
Hamilton  Outlaws  (1897)  177. 

PHIZ-OG,  sb.  w.Yks.  [fi'z-og.]  The  face,  features, 
physiognomy.     (J.II.W.) 

PIAST,  sb.     Irel.     An  amphibious  serpent. 

At  any  moment,  it  was  said,  the  waters  of  the  lough  might  dis- 
close the  hideous  \vrithing  of  a  Piast,  that  huge  amphibious  serpent. 
Barlow  Sliamroek  ^,1901)  36. 

PICK,  j^.'ll.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

PICK,  v.*  sc.Lin.  In  phr. /o />«/!' (7«(f/>/(/c,  to  eat  little 
and  mope  or  fret.     (J.T.B.) 

PICK,  s/».'  Abd.  A  marble  used  as  a  mark  or 'jack  ' 
in  playing.     Cf  pick,  sb.^  10. 

The  way  of  rolling  the  '  pick '  from  a  far  stance  and  deciding 
who  shall  fire  from  short  distance  by  the  nearness  of  the  various 
thrown  marbles  puts  one  in  mind  of  bowls,  Ahd.  IVIily.  Free  Press 
Apr,  9,  1904  . 

PICK,  V.    n.Yks.  (I.W.)    i.q.  Peck,  v.'  2. 
PICKATREE,  sb.     Wil.  Smith  Birds  (1887)  251. 
PICKED,  ppl.  adj.     limp.   (H.R.)     i.q.  Peaked   (s.v. 
Peaked,  v.''). 
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PICKETTY,  adj?  Glo.  Of  a  horse:  not  having 
a  good  coat  or  having  it  coming  on  irregularly.    (E.W.P.) 

PICKLE,'  sb."  Sc.  The  brain.  I.th.  (D.M.R.),  Edb. 
(VV.B.W.) 

PICKSOME,  adj.  Wor.  Suf.  Dev.  Dainty,  fastidious 
in  eating  ;  particular,  hard  to  please,  critical.  See  Pick, 
!■.*  II.  7. 

Wor.  Don't  be  sopicI;somo  with  j'our  food  (E.S.).  Suf.  Betham- 
KvwARDS  Lord  n/ Harvest  ^l899^  232.  Dev.  I  ain't  judging  by 
nater,  'tis  only  wi'  "ee  that  I'm  so  mortal  picksome,  Zack  W/ii/c 
Cottage  1, 1901  I  27. 

PICK-THANK,  sA.  1.     s.Lan.' 

PICKWINNA,  sIk     Som.     See  below. 

On  the  highest  mound  of  the  hill  above  'Weston-super-Mare  is  a 
heap  of  stones,  to  wliieh  every  fisherman  in  his  daily  walk  to  Sand 
Bay,  Kewstoke,  contributes  one  towards  his  day's  good  fishing. 
Clioiee  Notes,  175  ;  Every  one  used  to  throw  a  stone  on  the  heap 
saj'ing  '  Pickwinna,  Send  mc  a  dish  of  fish  for  my  dinner'  (W.F.R.}. 

PICT,  V.     Obs.     Sc.     To  cover  with  pitch. 

Ye'll  pict  her  well,  and  spare  iicr  not,  And  mak'  her  hale  and 
soun".  Child  Ballads  (ed.  i88a^  II.  28  ;  ib.  Gl. 

JPICTREES,  sb.  pi.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   Ghosts.     (Hall.) 

PICTURE,  sb.  s.Lan.'  1.  In  comb,  (i)  Picture-o' 
butter,  fresh  butter  impressed  witli  the  picture  of  a  cow, 
i&c. ;  (2)  -shop,  a  public-house,  an  inn. 

(a'l  Heconnogoo  byapictur'-shop,  25  ;   In  allusionto  the  pictorial 
signboards,  tbrmcrly  very  prevalent. 
2.  pi.  A  jocular  name  fortlie  flitches  of  bacon,  &c.  when 
hanging  to  a  ceiling  or  against  a  wall. 

PIDDLE,  t^.'  1.    Hmp.  (H.R.) 

PIDDLE,  :■.«  w.Yks.  In  phr.  to  piddle  dvn'ii  Ihc  bach, 
to  flatter  ;  used  derisively.    (B.K.) 

PIDDLING,  ppl.  adj.  Cmb.  Of  fruit :  small  in  size, 
not  fine.    (E.S.F.) 

PIE,  56.'  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Cor.  1.  In  <y/«A.  (i)  Pie- 
beef,  scraps  of  beef  used  for  making  pics  ;  (2)  -pan,  sec 
below;  (3)  -water-cress,  the  marsh-wort,  llclosciiidiiim 
itodijlortim. 

;il  s.Lan.'  (2  I  Cum.  A  llat,  I'ouiid  !)an.  lia\ing  a  lid  on  which 
burning  peat  or  wood  was  piled  to  increase  theinncrheati  K.W.I*. ) ; 
.\  large,  hanging,  shallow  pan  in  which  pics  are  cooked  by  being 
placed  partly  in  water  ;  the  crust  is  baked  by  placing  live  peat  on 
the  lid  (B.K.).  (3)  Cor.  This,  under  the  names  of '  water-case  'and 
'  pie  water-cress,'  is  made  into  pies  in  this  neighbourhood,  QuiLLER- 
Coucii  Hist.  Polpeiro  (1871)  189. 

2.  Phr.  (i)  /(VrtMrf/i/f //o's,  just  enough  of  anything  for  the 
purpose  required  ;  (2)  /;/  the  pic,  in  a  plot  or  confederacy  ; 
(3)  to  make  a  pie  of  one,  to  injure,  '  cook.' 

(i)  s.Lan.'  Wi  hanna  miteh  comin'  in,  it's  nobbo  pie  an'-pie-lids 
at  eawr  heawsc.     (2,  3^1  n.Yks.  (^I.W. ) 
PIECER,  56.    s.Lan.' 
PIFF,  ■■.     Wm.     To  urinate.     (B.K.) 
PIG,  sb.''     Irel.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  War.  Pem.  Glo.    Also 
in  form  peg   Glo.        1.  In   comb,   (i)   Pig-beauty,   good 
looks,  attractiveness ;  (2)  -'scote,  a  pig-sty  ;  (3)  -'s  foot, 
sec  below;    (4) -'s  head,   brawn;    (5)  -market,    in    phr. 
you've  been  down  t/ie  pifi;-iiiarke/,  sec  below;  (6j  -potatoes, 
small,  diseased  potatoes:    (7)  -puddings,  the  entrails  of 
pigs  ;  (8)  -tub,  (a)  a  small  tub  to  serve  a  pig;  (b)  a  large 
tub  to  hold  pig-meat. 

(I  ;  Ir.  She  .  .  .  seemed  to   have   lost  the  pleasant  freshness  of 
colouring  which  mainly  constitutes  what  the  Irish  call '  pig-beauty,' 
Barlow  East  unto  lI'rst{t8gS).     '2     s.Pem.  1  M.S.C.)     (3'    Cum. 
A  mysterious  growth  which  nurses  and  olliers  prophesy  will  be  the 
result  if  a  trifling  sore  be  neglected.     '  Dar  !  it's  got  thatsetten  in; 
if  the'  dusn't  min'  it'll  be  a  fair  pig's  fool  afore  awsdeunn'  (J.Ar.\ 
^4)  s.Lan.'      (5 '  War.^  Some  say   'You've  been   down  the  pig- 
market  '  :     meaning   that   the   person    to   whom    the    phrase    is 
addressed  might  well  have  spent  his   time,  recently,  amongst  the 
dealers,  who  are  generally  shrewd  of  wit,  &c.  (s.  v.   You've  been 
in  the  knife-box").     (6.  7,  8^  n.Yks.  (I.W.i 
2.  Phr.  as  dark  as  a  black  peg,  or  pii;,  in  a  laii/eni,  saying. 
Glo.  (S.S.B.) 
PIG,  a6.3    Dor.    A  magpie.    (E.C.M.) 
PIGGY,  sb,     s.Lan.' 
flG-aVTS,  sb.  pi.     Pem.     Rose-hips.     (J.S.O.T.) 


PIKELET-STONE,  iZ».  War."  A  circular  disk  of  iron, 
suspended  over  the  lire,  on  which  pikelets  are  baked. 

tPIL,  sb.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.) 
A  licavv  club.     (Hall.) 

PILCH,  .sb.'  1.     s.Lan.' 

PILING,  pr-p.  s.Wor.  In  felling  a  tree  :  planting 
a  stake  or  pile  and  attaching  to  it  and  the  tree  a  rope,  so 
that  the  tree  may  fall  in  the  required  direction.     (U.K.) 

PILL,  i;.' and  si.«  Yks.  Lan.  1.  i'.  To  peel.  Hence 
Pilling-iron,  .■ib.  an  instrument  for  paring  the  bark  oft  felled 
timber.   n.Yks.  (I.W.)    2.  ib.    3.  i6.  n.Yks.  (LW.),  s.Lan.' 

PILLO'W-BERE,  sb.     War.^ 

PILLYACK,  s6.    Cor.    y\  term  of  opprobrium. 

'A  ah!  rogue  1  varmen  !  pillyack  !  A-ah  I  '  she  screamed,  I-tE 
Widow  WoDian  1  1899  >  213. 

PILOCOCHIA,  .s6.     War.a    i.q.  Pilcochia. 

The  schoolboy  phr.  '  I'll  give  you  pilocochia '  was  once 
common  enough  among  schoolboys.  It  literally  means  •  I'll  give 
you  physic,'  meaning  something  disagreeably  severe,  whether  in 
the  form  of  beating,  twisting  the  ears,  puUing  the  hair,  or  other 
form  of  schoolboy  vengeance. 

PIMPER,  V.  1,  2.    s.Lan.* 

PIMPING, />//.  a<//.     s.Lan.' 

PIMROSE,  i7).    Dor.  (E.C.M.) 

PIN,  sb.^  and  v.^  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  \.  sb.  In  comf>. 
(i)  Pin-cap,  a  head-covering  to  keep  off  lliitV  nr  waste, 
worn  when  the  cotton-weft  was  being  woimd  on  the 
shuttle-pins.  s.Lan.'  ;  (2)  -cod,  a  pin-cushion.  Cuul* 
(s.v.  Cod).        I'.  16,  17,  19.     n.Yks.  ( I.W.) 

PINCH,  sb."  8.     n.Yks.  I  I.W.),  s.Lan.' 

PINCHER,  sA.'     s.Lan.' 

tPINDER,  sb.  w.Yks.  In  phr.  a  pindcr  green,  mean- 
ing unknown. 

Hiz  coit  wor  a  soat  on  a  pindcr  green,  Tom  Tkedullhoyle 
Bninis!<i  Ann.  (1838)  16. 

PINDER,  V.  1,  2.    n.Der.  (S.B.) 

PINDER,  JJ.'  n.Der.  To  shut  up,  conline  to  the  house. 
(S.B.)     See  Pind,  v.  2. 

PINE,  I'.'  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  To  dry;  to  desiccate  ;  to 
wither,  shrivel  up.  Nhb.'  (s.v.  Sea-piner).  s.Lan.' 
Hence  (i)  Piner,  sb.  a  northeast  wind,  drying  up  evcrj'- 
thing  in  its  path.  Nhb.'  (ib.) ;  (2)  Pining;  zi'ind,  phr. 
a  strong,  blowing,  drying  wind.  n.Yks.  (I.W.  I  Sec  also 
Pine,  v." 

PINEMART,  sb.  Cum."  The  pine  marten,  Maiie^, 
sylvcstris. 

Crag  Mart  is  used  in  distinction  to  the  Pine  Mart,  which  is 
locally  supposed  to  be  a  darker  animal,  lacking  the  yellow  tinting 
considered  characteristic  of  the  Crag  Mart,  and  more  at  home 
among  trees,  Macpherson  (1892I  25  (s.  v.  Sweet  mart;. 

PINGLE,  i'.^  Suf  (I  I.I  I.)  To  pine,  waste  away. 
Hence  Pingling,  ppl.  adj.  (i)  of  a  child:  delicate;  (2)  of 
a  crop  of  corn  :  having  small,  hardly  filled  ears. 

:PINK-PANK,  v.  Obs.  Elg.  To  make  a  tinkling 
noise  by  twitching  the  strings  of  a  stringed  instrument. 

An  amateur  lift  a  fiddle,  and  began  modestly  pink-pauking 
upon  it,  Couper  Tourijications  (^1803)  II.   r6i. 

PIN-LOCK,  sb.  Glo.  In  phr.  lo  place  under  pin-lock,  to 
put  in  the  ]50und.     (U.S. II.)     See  Pind,  v. 

iPINNER,  sb.  Rnf  In  phr.  lo  take  another  pinner, 
meaning  unknown. 

Jen  laughed  then  in  my  face,  and  said,  Tak  ye  annithcr  pinner, 
Allan  Poems  (1836'  8. 

PINNY,  adj.  Hmp.  Applied  to  stiff"  clay  on  the  top 
of  the  chalk  land.    (H.R.)    Cf  pinny-land. 

PINTLE,  >/).  1.    War.3 

iPIOUS-HIGH,  adv.  Dor.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents. I     Sanctimoniously. 

Granty  be  a  churchwarden,  and  do  come  to  church  so  reg'lar, 
and  holds  up  his  nose  pious-high,  Agnus  Jan  O.iiirr  (1900    249. 

PIP,  .s*.'  4.     War.s 

PIPE,  .<;/'.  Lan.  Not.  Wor.  Written  poipe  s.Lan.' 
1.  In  camp.  Pipe-ring,  a  framework  of  iron  rings  on 
feet,  in  which  long  clay  pipes,  foul  from  nicotine,  can  be 
placed  in  the  oven,  to  cleanse  them.  Wor.  (E.S.)  2.  pi. 
'Phr.  pipes  from  the  sun,  the  rays  of  the  sun  striking  through 
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a  break  in  tiie  clouds ;  considered  a  sign  of  wet  weather. 
s.Not.   fJ.P.K.)  3.    pi.     Obs.     A   boys'   game   played 

witli  pieces  of  the  stem  of  a  tobacco-pipe.     s.Lan.' 

PIPER,  si.''    Abd.     A  marble  made  of  pipeclay. 

The  marbles  made  of  •  greybeard  pigs  "  were  and  still  are  de- 
signated '  piggcrs,' and  those  of  pipeclay  'pipers,'  Ab(l.  JVkly. 
J'icc  Press  (.Apr.  9,  1904  . 

PIPER-WARNING,  sb.  w.Yks.  An  imperative  in- 
timation that  a  certain  line  of  action  will  be  adopted. 
Also  called  Scarborough  warning  (q.v.). 

Ah'I!  gi'  tlia  piper  warnin'  wc'st  be  tlieer  ^B.K.). 

PIPMAN.  see  Pitman. 

PIPPIN,  sb.     War.^     Used  only  of  an  apple  or  pear. 

PIRLEWOOT,  sb.     Abd.     Marmalade. 

i\Iy  aul'  grannie  ccsl  t'  ca't  '  pirlcwoot '  fin  she  soclit  mar- 
nialct,  .Ihd.  IVkh:  Free  Press    Aug.  2,  1902. 

PIRN,  sb.^  Sc.  In  phr.  a  pirn  of  ale,  tiiree  gallons  of 
ale.     ScolsiiHiit  (Aug.  20,  19011. 

PISCON-LED.  adj.  Pcm.  Also  written  pisken-.  i.q. 
Pixyled. 

Uncle  Day  coming  up  tlic  liill  lliroii,t;li  llic  fields,  and  round 
and  round  he  goes  in  that  field  till  lie  felt  like  one  bewilclicd,  for 
no  such  a  thing  could  he  find  a  way  out  ;  piscon-Ied  they  was  used 
to  call  it,  or  pisco-led,  it  might  be  (M.S.C.^ ;   f  J.S.O.T.) 

PISH-MARSH,  s6.     Nrf(B.H.)     i.q.  Pismire. 

PISS-A-BED.  .vi.     Urt.  (E.S.F.) 

PISSANT,  sb.     \Var.3,  Hrt.  (E.S.F.) 

PISSY-MUDDER,  sb.  Cum."  The  flower  of  the 
dandelion,    (s.v.  Clock.)     Cf.  piss-a-bed. 

PIT,  sb.^  Lan.  Dor.  Dev.  1.  In  coiiip.  (i)  Pit-stead, 
a  pond  of  stagnant  water.  s.Lan.'  ;  (2)  -turves,  turves  of 
the  roots  of  peat.  Dev.'  (s.v.  Turves).  2.  A  hole  in 
hard  stone.    (E.C.M.) 

PITCH,  v}  and  sb.''  Yks.  Chs.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrt. 
Dor.  1.  V.    In    comp.  Pitch-halfpenny,   the   game   of 

'pitch  and   toss.'     n.Yks.   (I.W.)         2.   To  pave   with 
small,  uneven  stones. 

War.3     Wor.  It  was  agreed  to  have  the  pool  cleaned  and  the 
mouth  stoned  or  pitched,  Evesham  Jrn.  (Aug.  17,  1901). 
3.  To   fall   forward.      Hrt.  (E.S.F.)        4.  sb.   A   stone 
chisel.     Dor.  (E.C.M.)         5.    Goods   set  out  for   sale   in 
a  market,  used  esp.  of  a  cheese-market. 

Chs.,  n.Shr.  Common.  'At  the  monthly  cheese  fair  held  at  Whit- 
church tlicre  was  a  big  pitch,  over  60  tons'  (S.W.). 

PITCHED  AWAY, /./»-.     Dor.     Become  thin.     (L.S.) 

PITCHER,  sb.'  3.     s.Lan.',  War.^ 

PITCHER,  sb.''  and  v.''  Yks.  Dor.  1.  sb.  pi.  Rough 
stones  used  for  road-making.  Dor.  (E.C.M.)  2.  .'. 
See  below.     Cf  pitch,  i'.'  14. 

w.Yks.  To  lay  a  sound  foundation  for  a  road  or  a  railway  by 
placing  a  course  of  stones  edgeways  and  slanting,  thus  draining,  at 
the  same  time  holding  firmly  the  metal  above  (B.K.\ 

PITCH-HOLE,  sb.  s.Wor.  (U.K.),  Hrt.  (E.S.F.)  See 
Pitch,  ?■.'  1  14). 

PITCH-PLASTER-MAN,  .s-6.     Obs.     Oxf.     See  below. 

A  threat  formerly  used  to  children.  'If  you  goes  in  that  lane  the 
))itch  plaster  man  'II  'avc  'ee.  *E  puts  a  plaster  over  cliildiirn's 
mouths,  and  puts  'cm  in  his  bag  and  carrs  'cm  away'  (A. P.  . 

PITH,  i/).  3.     Pcm.  (J.S.O.T. I 

PITMAN,  sb.  Suf  Also  in  form  pipman.  The 
smallest  pig  of  a  litter.  Also  in  fo/«/>.  Pitman-pig.  jMso 
applied  to  the  youngest  child  of  a  family. 

Bless  the  good  soul,  haven't  she  the  sense  of  a  pitman  pig  ? 
Betham-Kdwards  Lord  of  Harvest  (1899)  233  ;   (F.H.) 

PIZE-BALL,  sb.  Lakel.*  The  game  of  '  rounders.' 
(s.v.  Bat-i-bo.)     .See  Pize,  v. 

PIZIE,  s/).    Abd.    A  very  small  marble.    Cf  pizzie. 

Any  very  small  marble  is  called  a  '  pizie,'  though  lliey  arc 
mostly 'stoners  '  made  of  a  close-grained  hard  slate,  Ahd.  IVkly. 
Free  Press  (Apr.  9,  1904^ 

PIZZLE,  iV*.  Wni.  (B.K.),  •War.',  Hrt.  (E.S.F.)  Also 
in  form  pissle  Win.  The  male  organ,  applied  geit.  to  an 
animal. 

PLACED,  ppl.ndj.     Uls. 

Wad  ye  lak'  him  to  be  a  placc'l  man  or  a  lavccntiate ;  M'Ilroy 
Druid's  Island  {\go2;  -,■]. 


PLAIN-SOLED,  adf  Rnf  Flat-footed.  See  Plain, 
adj.  2. 

Plain-soled  Jenny  Bullock,  As  rich  as  ony  Jew,  Barr  Poems 
V1861)  37. 

PLAIT,  V.  Cum.  Yks.  War.  In  form  plet  Cum. 
n.Yks.  1.  To  cross  the  legs  in  walking.  n.Yks.  (lAV. ) 
2.  Phr.  (i)  to  plail  the  knife,  to  have  a  very  good  appetite  ; 
(2)  —  the  legs,  to  become  intoxicated. 

(i)  Cum.  T'way  some  o'  them  pictted  their  knives  was  a  caution, 
Coekeniwttth  Free  Press  (Jan.  26,  1904    2  ;  (E.W.P.)     {2)  War.^ 

PLANCHEN,  flrfy.     Dev.     Made  of  planks. 

That  there's  a  planchen  floor,  Reports  Proviiic.  (Aug.  1902; 
No.  18. 

PLANET-RULER,  sb.  s.Lan.'  An  astrologer  ;  a 
person  who  professes  to  tell  fortunes  by  the  stars. 

PLANK,  sb.  2.     s.Lan.' 

PLANKING,  vbl.  sb.^  s.Lan.'  In  phr.  one  plaiihn'  's 
better  nor  three  a.vin's,  saying,  24.     See  Plank,  ik  6. 

PLANKS,  sb.  pi  Oxf  Flagstones  used  for  cottage 
floors,  SiC.         'Av'ee  swilled  the  planks?'  (A. P.) 

PLANT,  sb.'  3.     s.Pem.  (M.S.C.) 

PLANY,  rtrt'/.     Fern.     Smooth-tongued.     (J.S.O.T.) 

plashed;  ppl  adj.  Chs.'  Slightly  drunk,  (s.v. 
Splashed.) 

PLAT,  sb.^  Cum.  1.  A  dried  heap  of  cow-dung  in 
the  field.  (E.W.P.)  2.  Comp.  Plat-brekker,  obs.,  a 
coarse  wooden  rake  used  for  breaking  up  'plats';  see 
below. 

This  implement  consisted  of  a  half-moon-shaped  board,  inside  of 
which  was  fastened  a  long  handle  ;  into  the  straight  edge  were 
fixed  teeth  of  wood.  It  was  chielly  used  by  women  to  break  up 
the  hard  and  dried  heaps  of  cow-dimg  which  had  been  dropped 
during  the  late  summer  and  autumn.  The  claps  were  first  broken 
by  the  heavy  curved  side  and  then  spread  by  the  teeth  (./i.). 

PLATTER,  sb.'  n.Yks.  A  splashy  mess  ;  a  heap  of 
cow-dung.     (I.W.) 

PLAY,  !;.=  1.     I. Ma.  (S.M.) 

JPLAYER,  sb.    Cor.     Pleasure. 

A  fine  deal  of  player,  O'Donoghue  St.  Knighton  (1864)  Gl. 
w.Cor.  Very  common  thirty  years  ago.  and  prob.  still  used  in  the 
country  districts.  An  old  nurse  would  always  say  '  I  will  do  ct 
wcth  player'  (M.A.C.). 

PLEADER,  sb.    Pem.    A  garrulous  impostor. 

Not  you  believe  a  word  she  tells  you,  the  old  pleader  (J.S.O.T.V 

PLEASINGS,  sb.  pi.  s.Lan.'  Written  pleessin's. 
Choice,  selection. 

JPLECKY,  sb.  w.Yks.  .'A  plan  or  a  place.  Leeds 
Merc.  Siippl.  (Feb.  9,  1884). 

PLEDGET,  sb.  Lei.'  A  wad  or  anything  stuft'ed  into 
a  crevice,  &c.  to  hold  things  tight,     (s.  v.  Wadge.) 

PLEE"!",  V.  Or.I.  To  complain  in  a  low,  peevish  tone. 
Dennison  Sketches  (ed.  1904)  CI.  Hence  Pleeter,  sb. 
a  complaint,  peevish  tone,  plaint. 

The  speerit  cried  wi'  a  dolcfu'  pleeter,  ib.  22. 

JPLENE,  adj.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Full,  abundant. 

His  praise  I'  my  mouthe  sal  be  plenc,  Waddell  Ps.  (1871) 
xxxiv.  I. 

PLIM,  i'.2  1  and  adj.''  3.    s.Pem.  (M.S.C.) 

PLISHPLOSH,  sb.  n.Lin.  A  state  of  wet  or  slush. 
See  Plosh,  sb. 

If  you're  going  oot,  .Squire,  you'll  want  a  pair  o'  good  boots  on, 
for  it's  all  plish-plosh  wi'  th'  snaw  goin'  away  (E.P.  . 

PLOSH,  s6.    Cor.    A  swamp  of  some  extent.     (J.W.) 
PLOUGH,  sb.     Nhb.  Lan.  Oxf     In  comp.  (i)  Plough- 
sling,  the  swivel   and    hook   attachment   by   which   the 
double-tree  is  slung  from  the  plough-head  or  '  bridle ' ; 
(2)  -tail,  the  handles  of  a  plough  ;  sec  below. 

(i)  Nhb.'  (s.v.  .Sling  .  (.21  s.Lan.'  Oxf.  'Brought  up  at  the 
plough-tail.'  Usually  said  of  a  man  who  has  risen  in  position  from 
a  labourer,  but  has  not  improved  in  manners.  'What  can  you 
expect  of  a  man  brought  up  at  the  plough-tail?'  (A.P.J 

PLOWDER,  V.     Lan.    To  gossip.    (A.J.W.) 

PLUCK,  V.  1.     s.Lan.' 

PLUFF,  sb.  6.     nc.Lin.  (E.S.) 

FLUFF,  adj.''    Cor.«    Weak,  frail. 

PLUG,  V.''    s.Lan.'    To  draw  the  plugs  of  the  steam- 
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boilers,  tlius  bringing  the  machinery  to  a  standstill, 
a  practice  resorted  to  by  the  unemployed  workmen  durinp; 
the  bread  riots  of  the  early  forties.  Hence  (i)  Plug- 
drawers,  (2)  Pluggites,  s/>.  '/>/.  naines  given  to  the  above- 
mentioned  malcontents. 

Lads  an'  lasses  join  i'  th'  sung,  Iv  j-o're  mestiir  takes  it  wrung, 
J.ecove  jo're  looms  an'  come  alung.  An'  let's  o  goo  a-pliiggin', 
(lionis  of  the  Plug  iliawers'  Song,  .\i. 

PLUGGED,  /i//.  rtf/y.  Wor.  Of  Strawberries  :  having 
the  'strigs'  or  stalks  removed. 

Wanted,  100  tons  of  strawberries,  freshly  picked  and  plugged, 
for  preserving  purposes,  Evesham  J ni.  (June  15,  igoiX 

PLUMPER,  sb.  s.Lan.'  Anything  large  of  its  kind, 
used  esp.  of  a  falsehood. 

PLUM-SWARM,  sb.  Lakel.  [Add.]  Also  used  fig. 
to  express  a  high  degree  of  excellence.    (B.K.) 

PLUNK,  t^.*  Don.  \n  ^hr.  lo  plunk  one's  fool  011  H,  fig. 
til  hit  the  mark,  be  quite  correct. 

You've  plunked  your  lut  on  it,  like  Pheliniy  caught  the  fluke, 
Macmanus  O'Fricl's  1 1903"'  9b. 

PLY,  V.  Se.  Lan.  1.  To  bend,  comply.  s.Lan.' 
2.  With  on  :  to  work  vigorously  ;  to  push  on. 

Slk.  They'll  want  to  ply  on  and  get  it  up  afore  the  rain  comes 
nil,  Thomson  Dnimmeldale  (1901)  96. 

POACH,  t'.2  s.Wor.  To  steal  generally,  not  only 
j'ame.     iH.K.) 

iPOCHIN,  sb.  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   A  hedgehog.     (Hall.) 

POCKSTONE,  sb.  Lin.  Surface-clay  baked  and  burnt 
by  underground  fires.      Harper  Holyhead  Road  (1902) 
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P0DDERGRATTEN,s6.    Ken.  Pease  stubbie.    (H.K.) 

PODDLE,  V.  2.    se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

tPODGE,  fb.  n.Yks.=  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   A  purge. 

POGGLE,  V.     Dcr.     To  follow  about. 

Owd  William  Brierly  o'  th"  -Rose  an'  Crown'  poggled  after 
thee  like  a  God-knows  whatten,  Gilchrist  Nal.  Milton  (,19021  3. 

POGST.  i'.    Glo.    To  wrench  open,  as  a  gate.    (H.S.H.) 

POINTING,  vbl.  sb.^  Cum.  A  Whitehaven  mining 
term  :  a  working  in  the  coal,  driven  on  the  cleat,  from 
one  bore  into  another.     (E.W.P.) 

JPOIRE,  sb.  S.Don.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  party,  sect,  or  creed.    Simmons  CI.  (1890). 

POKE-PUDDING,  sb.  w.Yks.^  A  pudding  made  in  a 
bag  or  '  poke.'    (s.  v.  Roll-pudding.  I 

POKER-HOLE,  sb.  e.An.'  A  dark  closet  or  hole 
supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  bogies  or  other  bugbears  of 
children,     (s.  v.  Tom  Poker.) 

POLISHED,  ppl.  adj.  2.    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

POLK,  adj.  Bdf.  Brittle,  a  form  of  '  spolked '  (q.  v.). 
(J.W.B.) 

JPOLL,  sb.    Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

11. Sc.  My  heart  is  lighter  than  the  poll,  Blxhan  Ballads  ,1828) 
I.  193,  cd.  1875. 

POLLARDS,  sb.  pi.  I.     Oxf.  (A.P.) 

POLL-COW,  sb.    s.Lan.'    A  hornless  cow.    Sec  Poll, 
sb.^  2, 
-     POLLY,  .si.'    s.Lan.'    A  familiar  name  for  a  tea-kettle. 

POLLY-CODDLE,  sb.  se.Lin.  An  efleminate  man ; 
a  bungler.    (J.  T.B.) 

POLLY-GRUNCHER,  51!'.  s.Lan.'  A  children's  out- 
door game ;  see  below. 

Similar  to  '  ticky-touchwood.'  One  child  takes  the  character, 
and  is  shouted  at  and  reviled  as  'Owd  Polly  Cruncher'  until  he 
or  she  succeeds  in  catching  another  child,  to  whom  the  character 
is  thiis  transferred,  after  the  manner  of  '  blind  man's  but!'.' 

POLLY-SHEE,  ib.  Trf.  An  upright  pole  to  which  is 
attaclied  a  block  and  rope,  fixed  to  a  window,  used  for 
drying  clothes  in  Dundee.     (H.E.F.) 

POLYANT,  .si.    s.Lan.'    i.  q.  PoUy-ann. 

POM, -si.  Hrt.  In  phr.  (7//o/rt/'o>H,  said  of  over-ripe, 
squashy  fruit.     (E.S.F.) 

.T:POMER,  5*.     Lan.     Meaning  unknown. 

'  Yi ! '  sed  th'  pomer,  'un  me  measter  is  just  gone  to  fotch  one,' 
Paul  Bobbin  Sequel  (1819)  8. 


POMMEL,  sb.'  S.Wor.  The  ottspriiig,  whether  male 
or  feinale,  of  a  stallion  horse  or  pony  and  a  she-ass. 
(H.K.) 

POMP,  j;.'    s.Wor.     With  up  :  to  puflf  up. 

I  doesn't  'owld  o'  pompin'  folks  up  ov  thur  pride  an'  nonsense 
(H.K.>. 

POMSTER,  V.  1.     Dor.  (L.S.) 

POND-BAY,  sb.     Ken.  Hmp.     A  dam. 

Ken.  A  most  destructive  Hood  occurred  in  June  1703.  which 
broke  down  several  pond-bays  at  Cowden  and  elsewhere,  Fublev 
IVeald  of  Kent  ,18741  II.  578.  Hmp.  Valleys  watered  by  a  stream 
which  could  be  so  dammed  up  as  to  provide  convenient  motive 
force.  The  dams  were  called  pond-bays,  Cai'ES  Rnial  l.ifr 
(1901I  173- 

tPONG,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Meaning  unknown.  .'  Some 
kind  of  needlework  or  embroidery. 

She  teaches  .  .  .  gum  flowers ;  pongs,  on  silver,  silk,  and 
enamel  embroidery,  Turreff  Gleanings    1859    250. 

PONI-WRIGGLE,  sb.     Glo.     A  tadpole.     (H.S.H.) 

POOCH,  sb?  Dor.  A  large  earthen  jar  used  to  collect 
cream  for  butter-making.     (L.S.) 

POOCHLE,  adj.     Abd.     Shy,  reserved,  proud. 

The  mistress  wis  a  gey  poochle  body,  bit  there  was  nae  pride 
wi'  Johnny,  Ahd.  Wkly.  Fiee  Press  ^Jan.  31,  1903  >. 

POOK,  -J.'  2.    Cor.* 

POOL,  ii.    War.  (C.T.O.)    i.q.  Peel,  s*.«  2. 

tPOOLE,  sb.  Obs.  w.Yks.''  ?A  bird  of  some  kind. 
[  ?  Misprint  for  poult  (q.  v.).] 

We  killed  a  large  poole  and  a  little  blackpool. 

POOR,  adj.  Lan.  Hmp.  In  comb,  (i)  Poor  man's 
cabbage,  the  edible  wild  herb.  Polygonum  Bislorta  ;  (2) 

—  man's    goose,   roast  pork  stuffed  with   onions;   13) 

—  man's  weather-glass,  the  pimpernel,  Anagallis  tenella; 
(4)  —  off,  poor,  needy,  unprosperous. 

(i)  s.Lan.'  Used  by  country  people  for  putting  into  broth,  the 
early  shoots  being  boiled  and  eaten.  1  a  /i.  13  Hmp.  The  male 
or  scarlet  pimpernel,  or  poor  man's  weather-glass,  Longman's 
Mag.  (Aug.  19041  347.      (4I  s.Lan.' 

POORISH,  ad/.  1.    War.^,  Wor.  (E.S.) 

POP,  sb.'  15.    Wm. 

Lost,  two  Scotch  sheep  and  three  lambs,  hornburnJ.K.  and 
pop  near  hook,  Il'm.  Gazelle    Oct.  12,  1901    5,  col.  3. 

POPE,  5*.'  e.Sc.  A  name  given  by  seamen  to  the 
puffin.  Aha  Aretha.    (Jam.,  s.v.  Willick.) 

IPOPJOYING,  vbl.  .^-/!l.  Brks.  Meaning  unknown. 
[?  Fishing.] 

Between  them,  after  a  whole  afternoon's  popjoying,  they  liad 
causht  three  or  four  small  coarse  fish  and  a  perch,  Hughes  T.  Bivun 
(1856)  ii. 

POPPET,  sb.'  1.    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

POPPIES,  sb.  pi.  w.Yks.  Glass  stoppers  of  aerated 
water  bottles.     (B.K.) 

POPPLE,  sb."  and  i'.^  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  1.  sb.  The 
muscular  etfort  made  in  the  final  stage  of  evacuation  of 
the  bowels.  Cum.  (E.W.P.),  Wm.  (B.K.)  2.  v.  To 
produce  the  above  eflect.    Cum.  1  E.W.P. ),  w.Yks.  (J.W.) 

:P0PP0E,  tb.    w.Yks.    A  donkey. 

One  o'  my  poppocs  prov'd  hissen  equal  to  Balaam's,  Hallam 
Wadsley  Jack  (i856    ix. 

PORRIDGE,  sb.  s.Lan.'  Written  porritch.  In  comb. 
(i)  Porridge  and  rap,  oatmeal  porridge  without  treacle  or 
milk  ;  suggestive  of  hard  times  ;  (2)  —  powder,  oatmeal  ; 
(3)  -  thibble  or  thibbo,  a  piece  of  stick  used  to  stir 
porridge  when  boiling. 

PORT,  sb.*  Hmp.  In  comb.  Ftxll  port,  at  full  speed  or 
run.    (11. R.) 

PORT  REEVE,  si.  Sur.' (s.  v.  Woodreve).  See  Port, 
.•;/).'  1  (3,(7). 

IPORTUNI,  sb.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    The  name  of  a  demon  ;  see  below. 

They  have  in  England  certain  demons,  .  .  or  rather  shapes  of 
a  mysterious  and  unknown  origin — which  by  the  French  are 
called  Neptuni,  by  the  English  Portuni.  It  is  their  nature  to  aft'ect 
the  simple  ways  of  well-to-do  farmers'  houses.  .  .  It  is  further 
their  nature  to  render  ser\ices,  but  never  injuries.  They  have, 
however,  one  way  of  giving  a  little  annoyance,   .  .   the  Portuni 
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will  .  .  .  join  a  rider  and  .  .  .  lead  the  horse  into  some  adjacent 
bog,  Moiithh  Pkt.  (June  1865)  583. 

POSE,  sZi.'     Hmp. 

Now  we  have  many  chimneys  and  yet  our  tenderlings  complain 
of  rheum,  catarrhs,  and  '  poses.'  Capes  Rural  Life  (1901     139. 

JPOSIL,  sb.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Meaning  unknown. 

Frf.  Firm  ay,  and  steady  at  his  post,  He  rack'd  ta  posils,  Sands 
Poems  (1833)  41. 

POSSER,  sb.    s.Lan.'    See  Poss,  v.  3. 

POSSET,  sb.  se.Lin.  A  preparation  of  hot  ale  and 
spices,  given  to  lambs.     (J.T.B.) 

iPOSSILE,  sb.     Sc.     .'  A  gathering,  muster,  '  posse.' 

Frf.  Makin'  sae  toosled  a  possile  at  the  end  o'  the  slide  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  tell  which  pair  o'  legs  belanged  to  some 
particular  head,  Willock  Rosetty  Ends  (i886)  74,  ed.  1889. 

:P0STISSER,  sb.     Brks.     Pots.     Gl.  (1852). 

POSTMAN'S  KNOCK,  pin:    War.^ 

POT,  s6.'  Lan.  Nhp.  War.  Hrf.  Oxf.  Cor.  1.  In 
comp.  (i)  Pot-delf,  a  fixture  of  shelves  fitted  up  to  hold 
crockery  ware  in  a  kitchen  ;  (2)  -lids,  a  geological  term  ; 
see  below  ;  (3)  -marvils,  common  clay  marbles  ;  {4)  -shop, 
a  crockery  shop;  {5)  -walloper,  obs.,  an  electioneering 
term  ;  see  below. 

II)  s.Lan. 1  (2)  Oxf.  Bed  of  loose  calcareo-siliceous  sandstone 
called  'Race.'  Concretions  are  frequent  in  the  latter  and  are  called 
Whim-stones  or  Pot-lids,  Woodward  Geol.  Eiig.  and  IVal.  (,1876) 
185.  13,  4)  s.Lan.i  (5)  Hrf.  At  elections.  The  only  qualification 
they  required  was  to  boil  their  kettle  there  the  evening  before,  from 
which  they  were  called  'pot-wallopers,'  Flk-Lore  Jin.  (1886)  IV. 
168.  Cor.  Harris  Faith,  22. 
2.  Earthenware  ;  pottery.     Also  used  attrib. 

Nhp.  ,E.S.)  War.»A'pot'  candlestick  is  a  china  or  other 
earthenware  candlestick.  In  my  early  days  the  china  ornaments 
which  were  to  be  seen  in  nearly  every  cottage  were  spoken  of  as 
'  pot"  dogs,  'pot  "cows,  &c.,  according  to  the  figure  or  thing 
represented. 

POTATO, s6.  Sc.  Lan.  Som.  In  co;«/).  (i) Potato-cake, 
see  below;  (2) -dolls,  see  below  ;  {3) -doolie,  a  scarecrow  ; 
(4)  -onion,  a  variety  of  onion,  growing  completely  under 
the  soil. 

(ij  s.Lan.i  A  cake  composed  of  potatoes,  boiled,  mashed,  and 
allowed  to  go  cold,  mixed  with  flour  and  lard,  rolled  out  and  baked. 
Eaten  hot  with  treacle  or  sugar  and  butter.  (2)  ib.  Cakes  com- 
posed of  mashed  potatoes,  treacle,  flour,  and  currants,  baUed 
between  two  thin  layers  of  pastry,  cut  into  fanciful  shapes.  Sold 
at  fairs.  13)  Inv.  (H.E.F.)  (4)  w.Som.'  (s.  v.  Underground- 
onion  . 

POTTER-FIRE,  sb.     s.Lan.'    i.  q.  Potter,  sb.'^  10. 

POTTERSOME,  m!>'.     s.Lan.*     Vexing;  vexed. 

JPOU,  sb.  Lan.  A  pan;  a  platter.  (Hall.)  [Mis- 
print for  pon.] 

POUCE,  sb.     Gall.    A  louse.    (S.K.C.) 

:P0UKEN-PIN,  sb.  Rnf  Meaning  unknown.  [?A 
hand-loom  term.] 

I  niggit  at  the  pouken  pin.  But  couldna  mak  it  pay,  Barr Fomis 
(1861)  aa6. 

POULT,  sb.  I.    War.8,  Wor.  (E.S.) 

POUND,  V.'  s.Lan.'  Written  peawnd.  To  wager  or 
bet  a  pound.  He's  drunken  bi  neaw,  aw'll  peawnd  yo. 

tPOUSTER,  V.  Dev.'  To  use  quack  remedies.  [ .'  Mis- 
print for  pounster,  q.v.,  s.  v.  Pomster.] 

T'other  day  a  had  a  nymphing-gang  :— a  hath  always  wan  glam 
or  other,  and  mak'th  et  worse  by  his  poustering,  20. 

POUTHER,  V.  and  sb.      se.Lin.   (J.T.B.)  1.  v.    Of 

smoke  :  to  pour  out  in  a  thick  cloud  or  stream.  2.  sb. 
A  thick  cloud  of  smoke. 

POW,  i;.*    s.Lan.' 

'IPOW,  s6.'     Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

Edb.  I'll  ne'er  steal  a  pirn,  I'll  ne'er  steal  a  pow,  O  fie  I  let  me 
down  again,  I'll  steal  nae  mair  frae  you,  Chambers  Pop.  RImiies 
fed.  1870;  289. 

tPOW,  sb.'  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
?The  stickleback,  Gasterosteus  trachurus.     (Hall.) 

tPO'WELL,  sA.  and  I/.     Lan.        I.  sb.   A  fight,  contest. 

Aw  won  thee  i'  fair  powell— one  toss  an  no  barney,  Brierley 
Iikdale  (18681  144.     s.Lan. 1  Aw  won  it  i'  fair  powell. 

2.  V.  To  fight.     s.Lan.' 


JPO'WLENS,  s6.  j>/.    Dur.    Meaning  unknown. 

If  they'd  plenty  ov  powlens  te  put  unther  fneedle,  they'd 
bang'd  across  ez  easy  ez  Ah  cud  shut  up  mi  oad  gingham  umbrale, 
Egglestone  Bet/y  Podkin's  Lett.  1.1877)  15. 

tPRASE,s6.  Cor.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  small  common.    (Hall.) 

PRATE,  V.  2.    s.Pem.  (M.S.C.) 

PREEN,  sb.  and  v.  Peni.  Cor.  1.  sb.  A  skewer 
used  in  catching  crabs. 

Cor.    Sticks    of  hazel,  blackthorn,    and    furze,    afterwards    to 
be   trimmed   down   into  '  preens,'    the  forked   skewers  used  for 
fi.\ing  the  bait  in  the  [crab]  pots,  Lee  Paul  Cara/i  (1898)  174. 
2.  V.   To  horn  ;  to  stick  with  a  horn. 

Pern.  Well,  I  believe  the  cow  have  a  preened  'un  (J.S.O.T.). 

PREENING,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  Of  water:  just  at  the 
boiling-point. 

The  water  had  to  be  just  at  the  boiling-point,  called  preening, 
when  full  of  bubbles  like  pin-points  shooting  to  the  surface, 
Scotsman  (Aug.  20,  1901). 

PREJUDICE,  sb.     Cor.3    A  quarrel,  contention. 

PRESBYTERIAN,  5Z>.  Dev.  A  cowl  which  turns  with 
every  wind. 

Even  if  it  [a  cowl]  belonged  to  the  species  unkindly  called  in 
Devonshire  a  '  Presbyterian,'  because  it  turns  with  all  winds, 
it  could  not  hope  to  escape,  Spectator  vjan.  25,  1902)  136. 

PRESENTLY,  acfv.    Nhb.     Yks.  Post  (Mar.  3,  1902). 
PRETEND,  V.     Cor.3    To  attempt. 

'  Don't  you  pretend  to  get  out  whatever,'  i.  e.  get  out  of  a 
carriage. 

PRICK,  V.  and  sb.  Sc.  Lan.  Chs.  1.  v.  To  copy 
music  in  manuscript. 

Kcd.  Andrew  Melville,  who  refined  the  Musick  at  Aberdeen, 
composed  the  common  tunes,  and  prickt  all  the  other  music, 
Wright  Gideon  Guthrie  (1900)  122.     s.Lan.' 

2.  sb.  pi.  Sticks  used  in  thatching.  Chs. °  (s.  v.  Thatch- 
pricks). 

PRICKED,  ppl.  adj.  Nrf.  Of  rabbits :  a  short  time 
gone  with  young.    (M.C.H.B.) 

PRICKER,  sb.    s.Lan.'    A  thorn,  prickle. 

PRICKINGS,  sZ».//.  Wm.  Eldings  or  fla.xturves;  the 
top  turf  or  sods  cut  after  the  ling  has  been  burnt  off  the 
fell.    (J.W.) 

PRICKLYBAND,  si!>.  Oxf.  l\\e%i\ck\thaQ\i,GasterosleHS 
trachimis.     (B.K.) 

PRICKY-HOLLY,  sb.  se.Lin.  The  holly,  Ile.x  Aqiii- 
foliiim.    (J.T.B.) 

PRIDE,  sb.  and  v.  Irel.  Wor.  1.  sb.  In  phr.  the 
pride  of  the  morning,  z.  slight  rain  early  in  the  morning. 
War.^        2.  V.   With  out:  to  brag,  boast,  show  pride. 

Don.  Give  him  the  frog's  march  to  the  Caman  fiel' ;  then  let  him 
pride  of  the  good  colour  of  his  blankets  there, '  M  ac  '  Road  to  Done- 
gal (3rd  ed.)  160. 

PRIEST,  si.'  Cum.*  In  phr.  priest  in  his  pulpit,  a  figure 
in  the  game  of '  cat's-cradle.'    (s.  v.  Cat-saddle.) 

PRIM,  sA.' 1.    Hrt.  (E.S.F.) 

PRIMROSE,56.2  w.Yks.  A  slang  term  for  a  beverage 
composed  of  old  and  bitter  ale  mixed.     (B.K.) 

tPRING,  si.  Nhb.  In  phr.  4)' /'''"5'>  meaning  unknown. 
A  misprint  for  by  jiiig  (q.v.,  ed.  c.  1805). 

And  turn  'im,  and  skelp  'im,  and  batter  'im.  His  bancs  sail  by 
pring  [by  jing,  ed.  c.  1805]  Like  a  frying-pan  ring,  Bonny  Ceatsiders 
in  Bell  Rhymes  (1812)  30. 

PRINT,  si.     Cum.     The  spoor  of  the  otter. 

It  was  the  otter's  print,  as  it  is  called  here,  Rawnsley 
English  Lakes  (1899)  23. 

PRISON,  V.  3.     s.Lan.' 
PRIVY,  si.    s.Wor.  (H.K.) 

tPROANDER,  adv.    Cor.   Peradventure.   Grose  (17Q0) 
MS.  add.  (M.) 
PRODIGAL,  adj.  1.    Lan.  Pem.  Cor. 

s.Lan.'  He's  gerrin'  very  prodigal  o'  laf.  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 
Cor.  A  prodigal  j'oinig  chap,  Daniel  Muse  in  Motley.  35. 

PROFANE,  V.     Cor.*    With  over  or  tipon  :  to  swear  at. 

PROGGLE,  sb.  2.     Kcb. 

They  stick  oot  a'  owcr  him  like  the  proggles  o'  a  hurcheon, 
Tkotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  230. 


PROINER 
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JPROINER,  sb.  Soni.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  primer.     (Hall.) 

PROLOGUING,  p/fi.  Peni.  Discoursing  at  length, 
making  a  long  tale.     (  I.S.O.T.) 

PROMISE,  V.  1.     War.3 

PROOY,  /;;/.     Peni.  (J.S.O.T.)     i.  q.  Prco. 

PROP,  sb.'  4.     s.Lan.' 

PROPER,  mi/.    Cor.*    Particular,  dainty,  fastidious. 

tPROSEYLA',  sb.     Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

n.Sc.  We  come  to  yon  little  ha".  The  kipplcs  were  o"  the  gude 
red  gowd,  The  reef  was  o'  the  proseyla',  BuciiAN  Ballads  ^1828) 
1-  257.  cd.  1875. 

PRUGHY,  56.  Tyr.  A  very  smallhouse  or  apartment ; 
used  as  a  term  of  contempt.     (D.A.S.) 

PUCKER,  V.    Dor.    To  raise  the  eyebrows.    (E.C.M.) 

PUD-A-LEG,  sb.  Dor.  A  bearer  for  scaffolding. 
(E.C.M.) 

tPUD-DUD,  V.  Oxf.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    To  pad  about.     (Hall.)     Cf.  pad,  sb.^  6. 

PUDGE,  I'.     n.Yks.     To  exert  oneself ;  to  strain. 

The  man  udged  and  pudged  to  carry  the  clown  on  liis  back  in 
a  bag,  and  the  cluwn  pudged  and  stretched  liimself  out  and 
troubled  the  man,  and  fell  out  of  the  bag  bottom  i^I.VV.'). 

PUDJEL,sZ'.  Gall.  A  fat,  rotund  person.  (J.M.)  Cf. 
pudgel,  adj. 

PUDLOCK,  sb.    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

PUFF,  ti.  Dor.  In  phr.  ^w^rt//rf //»;,  of  the  wind  :  to 
rise  and  fall.     (E.C.M.) 

tPUFFINET,  sb.  Nhb.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.] The  black  guillemot,  t/'//(?^''07.'e.  Swainson 
Biids  (1885)218. 

tPUG,  V.  Wil.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  eat.    Grose  (1790),  Wil.' 

PUKE,  s6.  2.     Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

PULL,  V.  Yks.  Lan.  Pem.  Brks.  Nrf.  1.  In  phr.  (i) 
/o  pull  shapes,  (a)  to  make  grimaces  ;  {b)  to  take  a  photo- 
graph ;  (2)  the  bed  pulls,  said  when  one  is  not  anxious  to 

(i,  a)  Pem.  For  shame  upon  you,  Lizzie,  pullm'  them  shapes 
(J.S.O.T.).  (i)  ib.  Come  on  ;  lev'  us  go  and  have  our  shapes 
pulled  (i'4.).  (2I  w.Yks.  (B.K.) 
2.  Coiiip.  Pull-face,  an  ugly  mask  ;  a  children's  term. 
s.Lan. •  3.  To  gather  fruit,  ib.  4.  To  prosecute  ;  to 
summon  before  a  magistrate. 

Brks.  Tarrify  'un,  Jack.  Niver  mindt  if  a  pulls  'ee,  so's  thee've 
liad  thy  money's  worth  out  of 'un,  Hayden  Thatched  Colt.  (1902) 
286.     Nrf.  (B.H.) 

JPULLA,  sA.  Nrf.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  pool  or  lake  of  standing  water.  Cozens-Hardy  Broad 
Nrf.  (1893)  58. 

JPULLAS,  sh.  Lan.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    ?  A  pulley. 

I  Entered  in  Churchwardens'  account-book]  Paid  for  a  pullas, 
6(/.,  A'.  &  Q.  (1877I  5th  S.  viii.  248. 

PULLY-BEAWL,  sb.  Obs.  s.Lan.'  The  wheel  of 
a  pulley. 

PUM,  V.  s.Lan.'  To  ram  down,  as  a  payiour  when 
making  a  road.     See  Pura,  sb.  5. 

PVBUMY,  adj.  Hmp.  Soft,  squasliy,  used  of  parsnips. 
(H.R.)     Cf.  pomace,  2. 

PUMP,  v.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

PUNCH,  sb.^  Dor.  A  tool  for  drawing  lines  on  stone. 
(E.C.M.) 

FUND,  V.  w.Yks.  To  judge  the  approximate  weight 
of  anything  by  balancing  it  on  the  hand  with  the  arm 
extended. 

'  Hah  monydoesta  think  thah  can  carry  ? '  '  Ahdooant  know  reight, 
bur  Ali'll  fill  mi  seek  an'  pund  it '  (B.K.). 

JPUNDLE,  s6.  ?I.W.  A  short,  fat  woman  ;  an  ill- 
dressed  woman.     (C.J.V.)     [Bailey  (1721).] 

tPUNGARLICKING,  ndj.  Rdn.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]  Anxious,  troubled.  A^.  (&-•  ^.  (1878)  5th 
S.  X.  105.    Cf.  pill-garlic. 

PUNISHMENT,  sb.'  w.Yks.  A  repeated  attempt  to 
dye  a  piece  of  cloth. 

"Would  any  of  these  eleven  pieces  have  taken  a  navy  colour  ? — 
vol.  VI. 


That  depends  upon  the  punishment  they  had  gone  through  before, 
Dcivslmry  Distri  I  Aetvs  i^Dcc.  12,  1902)  10. 

PUNKY,  5*.  Inv.  A  game  at  marbles;  see  below. 
Cf  punk-hole. 

One  or  more  shallow  holes  in  the  ground  being  prepared,  the 
opponents  try  to  reach  one  by  gentle  throwing  ;  he  who  reaches  it 
first  having  the  privilege  of  attempting  to  strike  his  opponent's 

marble   (H.E  F.)  ;  N was  playing   with    D at   punkies, 

Highland  Neivs  (Mar.  27,  1897)  9. 

:PUPETS,  s4. //.    Obs.     Ess.    ?  Faggots. 

Paid  George  Orsborn  for  a  hundred  of  pupets  laid  in  toThomas 
Coale  and  John  Eglyn,  i.o.o,  Wakes  ColneOvrrscers'  Aces.  (1697); 
I'aid  for  a  hundred  of  pupets  and  3  qrt.  of  a  load  of  wood,  ib, 
(i6g2"l  in  A'.  6-=  Q.  (1889)  7th  S.  vii.  247. 

tPUP-GALLANTER,  sb.  Elg.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]     Meaning  unknown. 

I'se  gar  him  triple  tax  the  bar,  An'  coxcomb  pup  gallanters, 
Tester  Poems  (1865')  182. 

PUPPY,  sb.'  1,  2.    s.Lan.' 

PURL,  V.'  Sh.I.   Also  written  pjurl.    To  whine.    (J.S.) 

JPURLHANDED,  adj.    Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

Get  jockey-coatsand  purl-handed  sarksand  wliitc-hcadcd  staves, 
Graham  IViilings  (1883)  11.  22. 

PURR,  V.  Not.  To  gaze  ;  to  look  round,  examine 
thoroughlj'.    (J.P.K.) 

PURR(E.  fb.    Suf.  (C.G.B.) ;  c.Ait.  Dy.  Times  (1892). 

JPURSELLED, />/>/.  «rfy'.     Edb.     Meaning  unknown. 

Gin  your  auld  pursellcd  mon  gi'cs  utterance  to  sic  another 
sentence  in  my  licaring,  Ballantike  Dtanhaiigh  (i£69)  267. 

PUSS,   sb.'^      Lan.   Lin.  1.  In   comb.  Puss-i'-four- 

corners,  a  children's  outdoor  game.    s.Lan.'       2.  A  hare. 
se.Lin.  ( J.T.B.) 

PUSS,  sb.^     Ker.    The  head. 

Say  I'm  the  besht  man,  or  I'll  break  j-our  puss,  Bartram  W. 
Boy  (1898)  40. 

PUSSY,  sb.  Dor.  The  cotton-grass,  Eriophorum 
vagiiialum. 

Filling  her  little  hands  with  'lords  and  ladies,'  and  downy 
tufts  of  '  pussies,'  Hare  Dinah  Kellow  (1901')  28. 

PUT,  V.  Sc.  Irel.  Lakel.  Lan.  Lin.  Soni.  1.  In  phr. 
(i)  to  put  about,  to  report,  put  in  circulation  ;  to  publish  ; 
(2)  —  doiL'ii,  to  suffer  death  by  execution;  (3)  —  ojff'.  to 
disturb  ;  to  cause  to  move  ;  (4)  —  011,  to  get  along  under 
difficulties;  (5)  —  out,  see  (i);  (6)  —  to,  (a)  to  harness 
horses  to  a  carriage  ;  (//)  to  put  together  for  the  purpose 
of  propagation  ;  (7)  —  to  it,  to  be  embarrassed  in  circum- 
stances ;  (8)  —  a  trick  on  one,  to  puzzle. 

(il  Per.  It  came  to  be  put  about  that  the  English  guager  was 
lacking  in  'spunk,'  MacGhegor  Sonlii's  Lamp  0903")  103. 
se.Lin.  It  was  her  as  put  that  tale  about  (J.T.B.  .  (2)  Ir. 
(M.B.-S.)  (3)  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  (4>«.Lan.>  Wi  mun  put  on  th"  best 
way  wi  con.  (5)  Inv.  Highland  Aizcs  (June  14,  1902"  5.  (6,  a) 
w.Som."  (s.v.  To^.  (A)  Lakel.  |,B.K.)  (7)  s.Lan.'  Eawr  Jem's 
cawt  o'  wark  an'  we"rc  badly  put-to-'t.  (8)  Abd.  Na,  bet  ye  pit 
a  trick  on  ma  noo.  Ye'll  need  t'  spier  at  somebody  wi'  a  langcr 
heid  nor  I  hae,  .Ibd.  IP'klv.  Free  Press  (Sept.  26,  igosX 

2.  Comp.  (i)  Put-back,  a  drawback,  disadvantage;  (2) 
■off,  an  evasion,  excuse. 

(I)  Sc.  There's  sae  mony  pit  backs  that  ye  ken  nacthing  aboot 
in  bonnic  Scotland,  Abd.  IVklj.  Fire  Press  (Apr.  23,  1904^.  (a) 
Uls.  A  jist  know'd  there  was  Eomethin'  th'  mailter  wi'  the  wean, 
in  spite  of  a'  their  pit-afis,  M'Ilroy  Dniid's  Island  (1902)  48. 

PUTCHER,  sb.     Won    See  Putt,  sb.  2. 

So  long  as  it  did  not  aflTect  the  'putcher'  fishermen.  Enquiry 
into  Severn  Salmon  Fisheiics  in  Evesham  Jrn.  (Nov.  aa,  190a). 

PUTHER,  sb.  and  v.  s.Lan.'  1.  sb.  A  suffocating 
cloud  of  dust.  2.  A  state  of  breathlessncss  or  suffoca- 
tion consequent  on  exertion.  3.  v.  To  gasp  for  breath 
in  consequence  of  over-cxertion. 

PUTHERY,  adj.  1.     s.Lan.' 

IPUTSOM,  ?sA.     Dev.     Meaning  unknown. 

Zo  zour  as  putsom,  Reports  Proz'iiic.  (1887)  15. 

PUTTER,  si.'    Cum.     Also  in  forni  pult'e.      Mining 

term  :  a  man  or  boy  who  drives  ponies,  hauling  the  full 

tubs  of  coal  from  the"  working  to  the  engine  lane  or  haulage 

road.     (E.W.P.) 

PUTTING,///.    w.Yks.    In  phr.  only  pulling  on,  very  ill 
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indeed,  next  door  to  death.  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Jan.  27, 
1900). 

PUY,  si.    se.Lin.    An  oar.     (I.T.B.) 

PUZLOCKS,  sb.  Cum.  Dried  cow-dLing  in  the  field. 
(E.W.P.)    See  Pushla. 


PYAT,  sA.    Frf.    See  below. 

Johnnie  Inglis  acted  as  '  pyat.'  When  the  stacks  began  to  taper 
towarJs  the  top,  the  '  pyat '  perched  on  the  eaves,  caught  the 
sheaves  from  the  fork  and  tcssed  them  to  the  builder,  Mackenzie 
A'.  Pine  {t^gi)  i8. 


QUACK,  si.'  limp.  A  cold  in  the  head;  a  catarrh. 
Cf.  pose. 

Smoke  was  reputed  to  be  a  far  better  medicine  to  keep  the 
good  man  and  his  family  from  the  quack,  or  pose,  wherewith  as 
then  very  few  were  acquainted.  Capes  Rural  Life  (1901)  139. 

QUACKY,  nrfy.     se.Lin.     Full  of  quaint  sayings. 

He's  a  quacky  old  chap  (J.T.B.). 

QUAIGHT,  V.     Peni.     To  weigh,  esp.  in  the  hand. 

Now  you  take  and  quaiglit  wan  agen  the  other  (J. S.O.I".). 

QUALMIFIED, /■/>/.  nn'/.   Nrf   Qualmish,  sickly-looking. 

Often  applied  to  a  girl.  '  Slie  look  qualmified.'  *  Doan't  like  'em 
at  all — the  mawthcrs  all  look  so  qualmified  '  (P.H.E.). 

QUARTER-STALE,  sA.  Oxf  Also  in  form  quartered-. 
An  ash  pole  cut  out  of  planks  and  then  turned  in  a  lathe, 
used  as  a  handle  for  a  manure-fork,  (Xc.     (J.E.) 

IQUAT,  V.  Dev.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  flatter.     (Hall.) 

QUEAL,  V.     Dev.     i.  q.  Queel,  v?  1. 

Tlie  wind  .  .  .  blew  so  vehemently  for  si.-t  hours,  that  it  .  .  . 
quealed  all  hedges  towards  the  south,  Yonge  Diary  (1622J  (^Camd. 
Soc,  ed.  1848)  63. 

QUEERIKENS,  see  "Wheerikins. 

QUELL,  z'.2  Dor.  With  up  :  to  coil  up.  (E.C.M.)  Cf. 
queel,  v} 

QUEhhEX), pp/.etdj.  Dor.  With  «/:  helpless.  (E.C.M.) 
Cf  qrell,  I'. 

QUENCHED,  pp/.  adj.  s.Wor.  Of  land  :  dried  up, 
parched.     Also  with  about. 

Gad,  'ow  despret  the  groun'  be  quenched  about  ''H.K.V 

QUHACK,  QUHAM,QUHANG,QUHANK,  QUHEEF, 
QUHEETIE,  QUHEZE,  QUHID,  QUHIG,  see  Whack, 
v},  'Wham,  sb.\  'Whan^,  sh.\  v.,  Whack,  i.',  Wheef, 
Wheety,  Wheezie,  v.'^,  Whid,  sb.^,  Whig,  sb.'^ 

QUICK,  sb.     rirt.     See  below.     Cf  quick,  sb.  16. 

Ihc  'quick'  (still  so  called)  was  a  path  down  the  hill,  from  the 
church  to  the  road  below,  arched  over  with  thorns  and  hornbeam, 
Conilt.  Mag.  (Nov.  1903)  674. 

QUICKEN,  sA.  War.  Th<t\\yc\\-e\m,Ulmusmoittana. 
(J.R.W.) 

QUIDDLING,  ppl.  adj.  Dor.  Over-particular,  fussy. 
(E.C.M.)    See  Quiddle,  v} 


QUIFF,  sb}    Hmp.  (H.R.) 

tQUILLE,  sb.     Som.     ?  A  corner.     See  Quillet. 

A  maiden  oak  which  stood  in  the  quiUe  (W.W.S.). 

QUILT,  sb.^    s  Lan.'     A  blow.     See  v.' 

+QUILT,  V.  Yks.  Der.  To  run  away  quickly  to  avoid 
punishment  for  some  mischief  done.     Cf.  scutter,  v. 

w.Yks.  Quilting  upstairs  for  employment,  Mather  Sngs. 
Shcffiihl  (1862)  No.  xxiv.  St.  5.  n.Der.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  ever  heard  it  used  except  in  connexion  with  children.  '  Nah, 
quilt  ofT  or  I'll  gi'e  thee  a  tanseliin'.'  '  As  soon  as  he'd  done  it  he 
quilted  off  as  fast  as  his  little  legs  could  carry  him.'  '  Quilt  oil 
upstairs,  as  soon  as  thou  can,  or  it'll  be  worse  for  thee'  (S. B.). 

QUILTED,  ppl.  adj.  War.*  In  comb.  Quilted  ball. 
See  Quilt,  v.^ 

QUINCH,  V.    s.Irel.    To  stop  up  ;  to  fill. 

Sure  that  was  the  carpenter's  boy  that  came  to  quincli  a  rat- 
hole,  SoJiiRviLLE  &  Ross  Irislt  Sliore  1,1903)  234. 

JQUINDAM,  sb.     Obs.    n.Lan.»    A  fifteenth. 

Tlie  poor  Tax  is  charged  in  Dalton  by  the  Lord's  Rent — 
every  3s.  4^.  Lord's  Rent  pays  J-  g. :  at  the  Quindam — 1783  poor 
Tax  160  Quindams.  S.  Hunter  pays  towards  the  poor  Tax  45.  zd.j 
equal  to  Lord's  Rent — my  proportion  being  125  Farth'g  at  the 
Quindam,  IValiiey  Clnirch  Bk.  As  late  as  1826  the  rate  was 
assessed  at  400  Quindams. 

+QUINEL,  sb.  Hrf^  The  wedge  or  nail  fastening  the 
blade  to  the  handle  of  a  scythe.  A  misprint  for  quinet,  q.v. 

QUIRK,  sb}  I.     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

QUIRKER,  sb.  Dor.  A  grumbler.  (E.C.M.)  See 
Quirk,  i'.2 

QUIRL,  sb.     Pem.     A  shiver,  tremor. 

I  feels  all  of  a  quirl  tJ.S.O.T.\ 

QUISET,  z;.  1.     Wil.  (C.E.H.) 

JQUISK,  V.  Ilmp.',  Wil.^  To  complain  ;  gen.  in  prp. 
A  mistake  for  quirk,  v.^ 

tQUISTICAL,  adj.  Ayr.  ?  Odd-looking,  queer,  fan- 
tastic, whimsical ;  '  caustical.' 

He  was  a  queer  and  quistical  man,  of  a  small  stature  of  body, 
with  an  outshot  breast.  Galt  Provost  (1822)  xxvi. 

QUITTER,  see  Whitter,  sb} ,  v} 

QUIVVY,  sb."^  Irel.  A  quarrel.  TV.  £^  O.  (1879)  5t'> 
S.  xi.  49. 
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The  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent 
:  Carling  :  Palm  and  Easter  D.ny,  N.  &  O. 


Aline  of  light. 


JRA,  sb.    c.Yks. 

Tid:   Mid  :  Mis  :  Ra 
(18681  4th  S.  i.  149. 

RAAK,  sb.    Cum.     Also  in  form  roke. 
thin,  straggly  cloud.     Cf  rack,  sb.^ 

'  It's  gahn  ta  rain,  leuk  at  t'raaks.'  'Aye  !  it  is  rayder  raakcy ' 
(E.W.P.). 

Ilencc  Raaky,  ad/,  of  the  sky  :  having  '  raaks'  floating 
in  the  air.     (ib.) 

RAB,  .s-A.  1.     Pem.d.S.O.T.) 

RABBITHUND,  .4.  w.Yks.  A  nickname  given  to 
a  person  who  is  thin  and  poorly  developed.  Applied 
chiefly  to  children.     (B.K.) 


RABBLE,  sA.'    War.3 

RACE,  v}  11.     War.3 

JRACE,  sb.  Slk.  In  phr.  /o  draw  a  race,  ?  to  make 
a  rush. 

Adamson's  choler  rising,  he  drew  a  race  and.  running  against 
the  gaberlunzie,  made  him  fly  heels  over  head  down  the  hill, 
Hogg  Tales  (1838)  302.  ed.  1866. 

RACK  AN,  ,b.  Frf  A  scarf,  cravat.  (lI.E.F.)  Cf 
rauchan. 

RACK,  v.^    War.3 

RACK,  I'.'  Cum.  In  phr.  rrtf^n>««/i'/rH,  an  expression 
used  to  induce  a  child  to  defecate.     (E.W.P.) 

RACK,  see  Wrack,  sb} 


RACKABITE 
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RASHES 


RACKABITE,  sb.  Peni.  A  wrangling,  tyrannical 
person,  so  called  from  the  supposed  intolerance  of  a 
Rcchabite.     fJ.S.O.T.) 

RACKLE-TONGUED,  ad/.  Lnk.  Rough-tongucd, 
harsh  in  speech.      Sec  Raucle. 

Mr.  Adamson  was  a  racklc-tongucd  Saint,  Walker  in  Bio^. 
Fri-sb.    cd.  1827)  I.  345. 

RADDLE,  s6.2  1.    Wor. 

He  identified  tlicm  by  sume  raddle  on  the  rump,  Evcs/iaiii  Ji  >i. 
(Dec.  15,  1900). 

RADDLE,  v:  8.     Ess. 

He  intervenes  or  raddles  theiti,  as  it  is  licrc  called,  between  and 
on  both  sides  tlic  stakes,  as  far  as  their  length  will  admit,  You.ng 
^gn'c.  (1813^)  I.  181. 

RADGED. />/>/.  rta>'.    n.Yks.    Silly,  idiotic.    (LW.) 

RAFFAGE,  sb.     Glo.  (H.S.H.) 

RAG.  sb}  5.     Pern.  (J-S.O.T.) 

RAGGED,  />p/.  adj.  n.Yks.  In  comb.  Ragged  day,  a 
day  on  which  there  is  a  small,  drizzling  rain.  ^I.VV.)  See 
Rag,  sb.^  3. 

RAGGLE,  v^    Cor.a    Small,  coarse  fish. 

RAGGOT,  I'.    s.Lan.'    To  live  in  a  degraded  manner. 

RAGGY,  n^/y.    se.Lin.  Angry.    (J.T.B.)    See  Rag,  ii.^ 

RAGMANNER'T,  adj.    s.Lan.'     Ill-behaved. 

RAGNAILS,  sb.  pi.  Cum.  The  rough,  projecting 
points  from  the  broken  band  of  the  nail.    (J.Ar.) 

RAG-TAG,  sb.     Dor.    A  tramp  on  the  road.    (E.C.M.) 

RAID,  sb?  Nhb.'  The  game  of  'prisoners'  base.' 
(s.v.  Scotch  and  English.) 

RAIL,  si."  4.     Obs.    Cum. 

Here's  babby  laikins,  rowth  o'  speycc,  On  sta's  and  rails  ex- 
tended, .Stacg  Minstrel  (1821')  Rosley  Fair,  st.  29. 

RAINIFIED,  ppl.  adj    VVar.»,  Wor.  (E.S.) 
RAISE,  V.    War.3    A  knitting  term:    to   'turn'   the 
heel  of  a  stocking,  &e.,  or  the  thumb  of  a  glove. 

Always  called  raising  the  heel.  '  When  you  come  to  the  heel  I 
will  show  you  how  to  raise  it,'  or  'I'll  raise  the  heel  for  you  when 
you  come  to  it,' would  be  the  caution  of  an  experienced  knitter  to 
a  learner. 

:RAISEAN'DWANG,  sA.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  forms 
raise-an'-wand,  raisingdwang.  The  apparatus  formerly 
used  for  bringing  home  a  millstone  from  the  quarry. 

Most  prob.  the  term  [raise-an'-wand]  is  a  mistaUe  for  '  raisin- 
dwang  '  or  '  raisean-dwang,'  still  used  (Jam.V  Ayr.  The  wand, 
it  is  said,  denoted  the  axis  on  which  the  millstone  was  made  to 
turn,  and  the  raise  was  used  to  regulate  the  motion  {ib.). 

RAKE,  J'.'  Midi.  War.  In  phr.  to  rahe  a  sove  place  or 
spot,  to  recall  or  dwell  on  injuries,  bitter  memories,  &c. 

Midi.  Yer  a  raaken  ycr  own  soore  spot,  Cartram  Feople  of 
Cloploti  (1897)  70.     War.3 

RAKE-HELL,  sb.  s.Lan.'  A  reckless,  profligate 
fellow.    Cf  rake-ill,  s.v.  Rake,  v.^  5. 

RAKER,  sb}  Stf.  A  heavy  poker.  Chronicle  (Aug. 
23.  1901). 

RAKE-SWATHING,  sb.  Suf.'  The  operation  of 
hand-raking  between  tlie  'swaths'  of  barley  or  oats,  to 
collect  loose  stalks  or  ears  scattered  in  the  m6wing.  (s.v. 
Swathe-raking.) 

RALLY,  j;.3    n.Yks.     With  rtiow/ :  to  wander.    (I.W.) 

RALLY,  j/.«    Wor.     i.q.  Roily. 

He  made  the  room  rally  with  his  song  [filled  the  room  with  his 
voice,  until  the  walls  almost  echoed]  (E.S.). 

JRAMBUNKSHUS,  adj  "Irel.  Amer.  Impudent, 
forward,  troublesome, '  rarnpagious.' 

Ir.  1  never  hcerd  no  man  accuse  you  of  bein'  any  way  ram- 
bunkshus  about  yer  nabor's  house.  Cent.  Mag.  (Aug.  1899)  623. 
[Amer.  Better  grab  holt  o'  the  dog.  'Twont  do  for  him  to  git  tew 
rambunctious,  or  the  fust  thing  he  knows  he  won't  hev  no  insidcs 
in  'im,  ib.  1  Mar.  1901)  785.] 

RAMES,  sb.  pl.^  Dor.  The  wooden  frames  of  a  hay- 
wagon.    (H.R.) 

RAMESY,«n)'.  limp.  Of  an  animal :  big,  large-boned. 
(H.R.)     Cf.  ranies,  1. 

RAM-JAM,  adv.    War.' 

RAMMACK,  V.  nc.Lin.  Of  bulls,  stallions,  &c.:  to 
leap.     (E.S.) 


:RAMMEL,  sb.  Nhp.  A  kind  of  real  [sic].  Nhp.» 
n.Nhp.    Morton  Hiit.  Nlip.  (1712I. 

RAMP,  i;.»  1.     Cum.  (E.VV.P.) 

RAMP,  i/.o    n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

RAMPART,  sb.  Lan.  A  side-walk  considerably 
raised  from  the  road  level,  with  a  '  ramp'  or  slope  to  it. 
Manch.  City  News  (Mar.  5,  1904). 

RAMPSE,  v?  s.Wor.  In  phr.  to  rampse  and  runt,  of 
cattle:  to  jump  and  tear  about  m  a  field.    (H.K.) 

RAM-SAMMY,  sb.  Cor.  A  family  quarrel.  \V. 
Morning  Neivs  (Apr.  22,  1902). 

RAMSCALLION,  sA.     Nrf.    A  rascal. 

Tryin'  tcr  make  out  ycr  sweetheart  a  kind  o'  ramscallion  o'  a 
thief,  Longman's  Mag.  (June  1903)  171. 

RAM-SKEERIE,  sb.  w.Sc.  (Jam.)  A  wild,  restless 
romp  ;  a  madcap,     (s.v.  Skeerie.) 

RAM-TEG,  sb.  Wil.'  A  male  yearling  sheep  before 
it  has  been  shorn,    (s.v.  Sheep.) 

RAN,  see  'Wran. 

tRANCE,  V.    Bwk.     Meaning  unknown. 

They  squecl'd  and  ranc'd,  Henderson  J\ip.  Rliyntes  (iB$6)  56. 

RANDYBOOSE,  sb.  Ant.  A  disorderly  meeting- 
place.    See  Randivoose. 

A  regular  randyboose  for  all  the  roughs  I'J.W. B.>. 

JRANG,  t^  bur.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
?  To  chafi'.    Gibson  Up-Wcardale  CI.  (1870). 

JRANNOCK,  .'b.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   Ooze,  lake-weed. 

Knr.  Why  does  it  [Lochlcven  trout]  sulk,  often  for  a  whole 
season,  amongst  ooze  or  rannock  at  the  lake  bottom  ?  Halibukton 
Fiiiih  in  Ficlil  (18^4)  143. 

:RANN0CK-FLEUK,56.  Fit.  a  species  of  flounder; 
a  mistake  for  bannock-fleuk.  (Jam.)  ;  Sicbald  hi^l.  Fif. 
(1803)  120  (;A.). 

RANNY,  see  Wran. 

RANT,  V?  1  and  sb?^  4.    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

RANTER,  V.  w.Yks.  To  fine-draw  a  rent  and  then 
scratch  up  the  nap  with  a  needle  so  as  to  hide  the  rent. 
(W.W.P.) 

RANTIPOLE,  n^y.  5.     Ircl. 

When  the  rantipole  boy  .  .  .  endeavoured  to  emancipate  himself 
and  was  countermanded,  an  outburst  of  '  Oh  brother  : '  would  take 
place.  Lover  Handy  Andy  (1842)  xxxix. 

JRANTY,  sb.     ?  Dev.     Meaning  unknown. 

Spyin'  of  they  ranties,  Blackmore  Clirisloivcll    1881':  xv. 

RAP,  s6.a    Cum.     Diarrhcca.     lE.W.P.) 

RAP,  V*  Cum.  With  through  :  to  act  vigorously,  to 
get  through  regardless  of  all  obstacles  ;  fig.  to  be  wasteful 
or  extravagant. 

She  wad  rap  through  owt,  she's  that  wasteful,  Ptnrilh  Obs, 
(Mar.  I,  1904)  6;  (E.W.P.) 

RAP,  adv.  Pem.  Quickly,  suddenlj',  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time.     (J. S.O.I'.) 

RAPPER,  s6.^  Pem.  Thefoxglove,  Digilalis  purpurea. 
(J.S.O.T.),  s.Pem.  (M.S.C.) 

RAPPER-UP,,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  person  who  is  paid 
a  small  sum  to  go  round  and  awake  workpeople  early  in 
the  morning.     (B.K.) 

RARE,  adj.^  1  and  adv.  3,  4.    War.' 

JRAREE,  ?  adj.    W.\f '     Choice. 

JRARNING,  adj.  w.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Of  cloth  :  thin.     (Hali..) 

RASH,  adv.  7.     s.Wor.  (H.K.) 

RASHERS,  sb.  pi.  War.'  In  phr.  to  cut  rashes,  see 
below. 

A  boy  sliding  on  the  ice,  and  turning  his  hinder  shoe  on  to  its 
edge,  while  in  motion,  scores  (marks^  the  slide  diagonally  across 
its  surface  at  intervals.      He  is  then  said  to  '  cut  rashers.' 

RASHES,  sb.  pi.  Der.  A  game  played  by  children 
with  rushes. 

A  relic  of  the  old  custom  of  rush-bearing.  A  game  which  con- 
sists in  joining  hands  in  a  circle  and  going  round  a  heap  of  rushes 
singing  or  saying .  .  '  They  built  a  house  in  yonder  hill  and  covered 
it  with  rashes.'  .  .  At  < ach  repetition  of  the  word  '  rashes'  they 
loosen  hands,  and  each  picking  up  a  lot  of  rushes,  throw  them 
into  the  air,  so  that  they  m.iy  fall  on  every  one  in  the  descent, 
GoMME  Games  (,1898)  452  3. 

Y  a 
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REVE 


RAST,  RASTLE,  see  Wrast,  Wrastle,  v} 

RAT,  J/.*    n.Lan.    To  prowl  about  at  night.     (R.B.) 

RATCH,  sA.°     s.Lan.'     The  length  of  a  weaver's  warp. 

RATE,  v.^  Lan.  Of  earth  in  a  mine  :  to  fall  over 
when  disturbed. 

Deceased  made  a  move  to  set  a  prop,  and  was  coming  back  with 
a  h.nmmer  when  the  dirt  rated  over,  JVij^an  Obs.  (Mar.  28,  1903)  2. 

RATHE,  •■6.  1.     s.Wor.  (H.K.) 

JRATHE,  V.  Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  choose.     Aniiaic  IVds.  in  Yks.  U'kly.  Post  (1883). 

RATHY,  sb.  Abd.  Also  written  rathie.  A  good, 
quick-growing  crop  of  hay,  &c.  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press 
(Apr.  16,  1904).     Cf.  routh,  56. 

RATTLE,  V.  Lan.  Dev.  1.  To  scold.  s.Lan.' 
2.  CowA  ( I)  Rattle-bucket,  a  careless  hussy  that  carries 
her  pail  so  that  the  milk,  &c.  is  splashed  over.  n.Dev. 
Grose  (1790)  MS.  add.  (M.) ;  (2)  -head,  a  talkative,  silly 
fellow.     s.Lan.' 

RATTLIN,  adj.  Cor.^  In  comb.  Rattlin  field,  a  field 
newly  ploughed,  with  the  ridges  still  'showing  strong.' 

KAUCYILY ,  adj.     Frf.     Rough,  boisterous.     Cf.  raucle. 

Aries  o'  the  fit  that's  comin'  Swith  to  ding  the  rauchly  cauld, 
Reid  Hcaiherland  (1894)  32. 

RAUGHEL,  s6.     Wgt.     A  term  of  contempt. 

You  red-headed  raughel,  ye'll  no  get  him,  nor  the  table  aither, 
Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (ed.  1878)  199. 

:RAUGH-M00NE,56.  Wxf.'  Also  in  form  redaughe. 
[Not  known  to  our  correspondents.]     A  change  in  spring. 

:RAUGHTY,  ofl>'.     e.Yks.     ?  Lustful  ;  greedy. 

A  man  accused  of  snaring  rabbits  said  in  defence — 'I'm  not  a 
raughty  man'  (  Miss  A.)  ;  ^R.M.L.) 

RAUHHEL,  sb.    Wgt.     See  below. 

Potatoes  coarsely  bruised  with  a  three-toed  th'ng  like  a  graip, 
they  ca't  a  rauhhel,  which  was  stirred  up  and  down  in  the  pot  to 
break  them,  Saxon  Gall.  Gossip  (ed.  1878)  8. 

RAUM,  v.  Lin.  Written  rawm.  With  about:  to 
push  about  clunisilj'.  ne.Lin.  (E.S.)  Hence  Rawming, 
ppl.adj.  big,  raw-boned.    se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

RAVSAE,  flrf/'.  Or.L  Dishevelled,  rough,  disordered. 
Dennison  Skelclies  fed.  1904)  Gl.     Cf.  rave,  f.°  1. 

RAW,  adj.  n  Yks.  In  comb.  Red  raw,  of  a  wound  : 
open,  unhealed.     (LW.) 

RA^WKINESS,  sb.  w.Yks.  A  defect  in  dyeing  cloth  ; 
see  below.     See  also  Rauk.  sb.  7. 

'  What  is  "  rawkiness  ?  ' '  '  Lines  down  the  piece.  There  were 
scarcely  two  alike  in  shade,'  Dcivsbityy  Distnct  News  (Dec.  12, 
1902")  10. 

RAWN,  V.     Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

RAXENS,  sb.  pi.  V)ft\'?  Also  in  form  v?rexens. 
Rushes,  esp.  meadow  rushes.     See  Raxon,  v. 

RAYNE,  see  Wren,  sb.^ 

XRAZE,  s6.  Dev.  A  swinging  fence  set  up  in  a  water- 
course to  prevent  the  passage  of  cattle.  [.'  Misprint  for 
rave.]     (Hali^),  Dev.' 

RAZZER,  V.    Chs.     To  break,  destroy.     (J.W.) 

REACH,  f.2    War.^  Hmp.  (H.R.) 

JREACH,  sb.     Wil.     A  village  festival. 

In  some  recollections  of  old  Wiltshire  life,  recently  published  in 
one  of  the  Devizes  papers,  'reach  '  is  the  term  applied  several  times 
to  a  village  festival.  Clearly,  however,  'revel'  is  intended.  This 
is  a  '  ghost word  '  ^G.E.D.). 

READER,  sb.  2.     Obs.    Shr.  (E.S.) 

REAMER,  sb.    s.Wor.  (H.K.)    Also  in  form  ramer. 

REAMISH,  sb.  Abd.  A  noise,  disturbance.  Cf. 
rammish,  v. 

I  soon  thocht  I  h'ard  a  reamish,  an'  sat  up  in  my  bed,  W.  Watson 
Axtld  Lang  Syne  f  1903)  6g. 

Hence  Reamishing,  adj.  noisy,  disturbing,     ib.  68. 

REANED,  see  Wreen. 

;;REAVE,  sb.  Dev.°  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.)    A  track-line  on  a  moor. 

IRECK,t).  ?  Cum.  ?  To  waste  away,  decline  in  health. 
Sec  Reek,  v.* 

Mine  owsen  h.ic  been  reckan  this  towmont,  Scott  Midlothian 
(1818)  x1. 

RECK,  see  Wrack,  s6.» 


RECK-HEN,  sb.  Obs.  Cum.  A  hen  paid  as  a  tax  or 
tithe.     See  Reekhen,  s.v.  Reek,  sb.^ 

Kvery  house  payes  yearly  a  hen,  which  we  call  a  tith-hen  or 
reek-hen,  Nicholson  Tilhes,  &c.  to  Rectory  of  Oiisby  in  Pcnrit/t 
Obs.  (Feb.  i,  1898;. 

RECTION,  V.     Ken.     To  grow  up  again. 

How  them  weeds  do  rection  to  be  sure  (D.  W.L.). 

RED,  sb.*     N.L'  (s.v.  Strip),     i.q.  Rid,  sb.^  2. 

REDACT,  V.     Obs.    Sc.     To  reduce. 

The  straits  they  were  redacted  to,  had  compelled  them  to  accept 
that  agreement,  Melvil  Memoirs  (1735)  239.  Lnk.  Walker  in 
Biog.  Piesb.  (ed.  1827)  II.  63. 

RED(D,  t^.'    Wm.  (J.W.) 

REDHEADED,  adj.     Kcb.     Hot-tempered. 

Tiits,  man  !  Dinna  be  sae  red-headed  about  it,  Mum  Miiiicraig 
(1900 )  72. 

+REDIVAL,  ib.     Lan.     Meaning  unknown. 

The  descendant  of  a  respectable  family  of  redivals  in  this  county, 
Liverpool  Dy.  Post  (Sept.  7,  1900). 

JRED-LOCK,  56.  Edb.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Meaning  unknown. 

Justice  an'  red-locks  whyles  rin  snacks,  Learmont  Poems 
(1791)  52- 

REE,  v.^  s.Lan.'  In  phr.  to  rap  and  ree  on,  to  lay  hands 
on  ;  to  get  hold  of. 

He  made  away  wi'  o'  he  could  rap  an'  ree  on,  37. 

REED  SPARROW,  sb.  Cum."  (s.v.  Bessy-blackcap). 
See  Reed,  sb.^  1  (23,  a). 

REEF,  s6.'  L    Cum.  (E.W.P.)     In  form  riff  sw.Cum. 

REEK,  sZi.'  Obs.  Cum.  A  house  having  a  chimney; 
hence,  a  family.     See  7. 

The  parish  clerk  to  collect  for  him  yearly  the  sum  of  2^.  a  reek 
or  family  about  Easter  for  his  wages,  Bks.  of  Brighain  Church 
(Apr.  6,  1715}. 

+REEK,  sb.  w.Yks.  In  comb.  Salted  reek,  meaning 
unknown. 

Thah'll  not  find  chap  like  salted  reek,  Senior  Smithy  Rhymes 
(1882)  65. 

REELING,  vbl.  sb.  Lan.  In  comb.  Short  reeling,  see 
below. 

Short  reeling  is  a  particular  method  of  fraud  in  the  cotton  trade. . . 
Short  reeling  consists  of  substituting  a  yarn  of  less  length  and 
coarser  quality  than  the  marking  indicates,  Dy.  Dispatch  (Sept.  9, 
1903  I  3. 

REFUGE,  s&.=  1.     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

IREFUSTICAT,  v.    SIk.    Meaning  unknown. 

He'll  maybe  open  a  vein  and  gar  her  refusticat,  Hogg  Tales 
(1838)  186,  ed.  1866. 

:REGULUS'EYE,;*/(r.   }Obs.   Sc.    Meaning  unknown. 

Why  regulus'  eye  makes  men  leave  breath,  Colvil  ll'higs 
Siipplie.  (1796)  I.  535. 

JRELEICH,  V.    Sc.    To  enlarge  ;  to  release. 

I  wuU  rin  the  wage  o'  thy  commandements,  whan  thou  sallt 
relcich  my  hairt,  Riddell  Ps.  1 1857)  cxi.x.  32. 

JREMMAND,  jy.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   To  disperse.     Grose  (1790). 

RENEAGUE,  v.     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

RENT,  v."  5.    War.3 

JREN'T,  i;.  Lan.  To  sing  or  recite;  to  play  a  tunc. 
Cf  runt,  t;.* 

Wouldn't  that  broibe  theese  trumpeters  to  rent  us  oft'  a  tune? 
Staton  B.  Shuttle  Bowtitn,  49. 

REPEAT,  V.  2.    War.3,  Hmp.  (H.R.) 

tRESEPREE'VE,  .'b.     Yks.     Meaning  unknown. 

Billy,  az  gaffer  a  t'meetin,  call'd  up  a  Jim  Glib-a-t  tongue  la 
gie  em  a  resepreeve,  To»i  Treddlehovle  Bairiisla  Ann.  (i866_j  39. 

RESPECT,  sb.  4(1).     War.  Wor. 

War.^  Wor.  It  remains  the  custom  in  all  old-fashioned  farm- 
houses never  to  take  a  glass  of  liquor  or  of  wine,  when  a  stranger 
is  present,  without  prefacing  the  first  drink  with  the  phr.  'my 
respects '  (E.S.). 

REST,  v.'-  Pem.  To  remain  quiet,  esp.  in  imperative, 
'  be  quiet.'  Rest,  Johnny,  will  ye  (J.S.O.T.). 

REST,  see  Wrest,  v. 

:REVE,  sb.    ?  Obs.     Dev.     .'  A  tax  or  rent. 

In  a  case  dated  October  10,  1806,  a  payment  of  2.«.  8/.  is 
claimed  by  the  lord  as  chief-rent,  but  is  stated  to  be  due  only  in 
respect  of  a  '  reve.'     Counsel,  in  iiis  reply,  stales  that  whether  the 
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sum  was  due  as  a  chief  rent  or  for  the  '  rave  '  is  a  matter  of  fact  to 
be  settled  by  a  jury,  Reports  Provinr.  (i895\ 

REX,  56.  Sc.  i.q.  Rax,  sA.^  Also  in  co;«A.  Rexa-boxa- 
king.    Also  called  Cock  (q.v.,  s.v.  Cock,  sb}  10). 

Inv.  When  the  players  have  ran!;ed  themselves  on  the  one  side 
of  the  playground,  and  the  King  has  taken  his  stand  in  front  of 
them,  he  calls  out  '  Rexa-boxa-king,'  or  simply  'Rexa,'  when  all 
the  pl.iyers  rush  to  the  other  side.  The  rush  from  side  to  side 
goes  on  until  all  arc  captured,  Gomme  Games  (1894)  73.  Per. 
The  weak  ones  who  were  never  picked  for  'Re.x'  or  'Fulba',' 
MacGregor  Souter's  Lamp  (1903)  59. 

REYKER,  see  Reacher. 

REYNOLDS,  v.,  sb.'^  and  inf.    War.  Wor.     Cf.  randle. 

War.^  It  was  a  very  definite,  and  a  very  severe  punishment,  only 
resorted  to  in  extreme  breaches  of  schoolboy  honour.  It  was 
elTected  by  seizing;  the  short  hair  growing  on  that  very  sensitive 
and  tender  part  of  the  face,  level  with,  and  in  front  of,  the  top  of 
the  ear,  then  pulling  severely  on  alternate  sides.  No  pinching  or 
beating  was  necessary  if  the  '  reynolds  '  was  elTcctively  adminis- 
tered. Wor.  A  schoolmaster  would  administer  it,  on  one  side 
only,  in  cases  of  very  badly  prepared  lessons  i,E.S.\ 

tREZZLE,  I/.  n.Cy.  To  wheeze.  (Hall.)  [A  mistake 
for  weazle.] 

JRHINDER,  5';.  w.Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Meaning  unknown. 

Awd  send  mi  flooit  and  rhinder,  Senior  Jetiy  Slil-Spriiig,  1.  49. 

JRIBBLIE,  sb.    ?  Obs.    Gall.    .'  A  disorderly  gathering. 

Away  with  jour  ribblie,  clubs,  and  conventions,  Laudeud.^le 
Pot'ins  (1796'  96. 

RIB-STICKER,  sA.  Cum."  Pudding  made  of  oatmeal 
and  lumps  of  suet. 

RICERS,  sb.  pt.    Dor.    Pea-stickers.     (E.CM.) 

iRID,  sb.  n.Cy.  A  hollow  place  where  anything  is 
secreted  (Hall.).  A  hollow  place  in  the  gravel  where 
salmon  deposit  their  roe,  Wright.     Cf.  red(d,  s/'.'^  1. 

RIDE,  V.  Sc.  Ken.  In  phr.  (i)  to  ride  oil  one's  back,  to 
harp  or  dwell  on  a  person's  conduct ;  (2)  —  and  lie,  see 
below. 

(i)  Gall.  I  pity  them  wha  step  aside.  She  on  their  backs  for 
weeks  does  ride.  She  canna  let  things  rest,  Scott  Gleanings 
(1881)  105.  (2)  Ken.*  The  expression  'ride  and  tie'  is  commonly 
interpreted  to  mean,  that  when  two  people  have  one  horse,  the 
first  rides  a  certain  distance  and  then  dismounts  for  the  second  to 
get  up,  so  that  they  always  tie  or  keep  together  ;  Ken.* 

RIDGER,  sb}    s.Lan.' 

RIDGE-WITH,  sb.  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  See  Ridge,  sb.  3 
(14,  a). 

RIG,  sA.'  1.    Hmp.  (H.R.) 

RIGHTING-COMB,  sb.  Pem.  A  hair-comb.  (J.S.O.T.) 
See  Right,  v.  19. 

RIGOL,  s6.=  Pem.    A  ring  on  a  cow's  horn.    (J.S.O.T.) 

IRIKES,  V.     Frf.     ?  To  stretch  oneself.     Cf.  rax,  v.  1. 

Wi'  that  he  rikcst  afifthe  rock.  Sands  Poems  (1833)  81. 

RIND,  s6.'  War.^Wor.  (E.S.)  The  layer  of  salt  on  the 
inside  of  a  flitch,  accumulated  in  the  process  of  curing 
bacon,  (Sic. 

RING,  sb.^  Stf.  Lei.  In  comb,  (i)  Ring-taw  or  Ring 
and  taw,  a  game  of  marbles;  (2)  Rings  to  the  skip, 
broad  hoops  of  iron  which  are  used  to  hold  coal  in  the 
baskets  while  being  drawn  out  of  a  pit. 

(i;  Lei.'  (s.v.  Taw;.     (2    Stf.  Hartshorne  Salopia  (1841)  (s.v. 

RINKED,  adj.    0.\f.     Dismal,  dull.    (L.S.) 

RINNIKIN, i-A.  Glo.  A  weakling.  (H.S.H.)  Cf.rinnick. 

tRINT,  I'.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  rinse  clothes.     (Hall.) 

RIP,  sb.^  Wor.  In  phr.  to  work  by  the  rip,  to  work  by 
the  piece  or  'great '  (q.v.).     (E  S.)     Cf  reap,  sb.  6. 

RIP,  V.    Lin.  Suf  Dev.        1.  In  phr.  (t)  to  rip  out,  to 
quarry  stone;  to  dig  potatoes,  &c.    s.Dev.  (VV.C.P.) ;  (2)  — 
i4p  old  sores,  to  recall  old  grievances.     sc.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 
2.  To  saw  or  split  wood  with  the  grain. 

e.Suf.  Pales  are  elivcd  ;  laths  are  ripped  (^RH."). 

JRIPPLES,  sb.  pi.  Per.  (Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    In  phr.  to  dance  the  ripples.     Meaning  unknown. 

Will  jumpit  liigher  than  the  couples,  And  Bailie  Watson  danced 
the  ripples,  SpE.vCE  Points  (1898;  88. 


RIPPLING,  sb.  Cum.  A  light  furrow.   See  Ripple,  v.  1. 

When  a  ploughman  is  '  setting  out,'  he  first  turns  over  a  light 
furrow,  sometimes  two,  called  the  'ripplin','  and  afterwards  com- 
pletely '  haps '  them  with  his  first  heavy  furrow;  the  rippling 
serves  as  a  support  to  the  furrow,  keeping  it  in  its  proper  raised 
position  (E.W.P.). 

RITH,  see  Wreath,  si.' 

RIVOCK,  sb.    Sh.l.   A  cleft  or  crevice  in  a  rock.    (J.S.) 

IRIZZLE-RAZZLE,  adj.     Dor.     Meaning  unknown. 

You  did  tliink  wc  be  two  vooils  ov  maids,  and  you  could  play 
your  rizzlc  razzlc  tricks  with  we  just  as  you  liked,  U'indsor  Mag. 
(,May  1900)  745. 

ROADLESS,  adj.    Pem.    Shiftless.    (J.S.O.T.) 

3  ROANS,  ,sA. />/.     n.Yks.     Meaning  unknown. 

There  arc  lar^e  mud  pits  at  the  roans,  near  Sheriff  Hutton, 
TuKE  Agn'e.  (18801  21. 

ROAR,!;.  Suf  With  f«  or  0((/:  to  do  anything  quickly 
or  hastily. 

'Come  along,  Jimmy,  and  help  me  to  roar  out  the  bread.' 
Melia  loved  metaphor,  and  •  to  roar  in  or  roar  out '  anything  meant 
a  hurried,  impetuous  action,  a  simulating  indeed  of  the  wind  in  its 
fury,  Betham-Edwards  Moek  Beggars'  Hall  (,1902)  150. 

ROBIN,  sb.  Nhb.  Dev.  In  comb,  (i)  Robin-runthe- 
hedge,  the  goose-grass,  Galium  Aparine;  (2)  -urdick  or 
■hirdick,  a  robin  redbreast. 

(i)  Nhb.'  s.v.  Tongue-bluiders'>.  (2)  Dev.  'As  peartas  a  rabin 
urdick  on  Cursmus  Day.'  This  is  always  the  robin's  name  in  the 
West,  for  '  Robin  Ruddock  '  of  other  parts.  *  Rabin  hirdick  and 
Jenny  Wren  Be  God  Almighty's  cock  and  hen,'  Reports  Proviiie. 
(Aug.  1902)  No.  18. 

ROCK,  sb.'  Cum.  Cor.  In  comp.  (i)  Rock-ray,  ?  the 
striped  wrasse,  Labnis  variegatii<.  Cor.^ ;  (2)  -salmon,  the 
sea  bass,  Laprax  Itipits.     Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

JROCKIE,  sb.  Nhp.  In  phr.  to  mind  one's  rockie. 
Meaning  unknown. 

Hand  j-our  tongue,  lass,  mind  your  rookie,  Clare  Remains 
(1873)  204. 

ROCKLING,  s6.  War.  A  term  of  endearment  used  to 
a  child. 

Such  words  as  rockling,  dilling,  nesh,  and  frem  are  used  by  rustic 
War.  mothers  sometimes  as  terms  of  endearment,  and  not  always 
wiih  a  slavish  regard  to  their  original  meaning,  B'liam  IVkly.  Post 
(Apr.  29,  1899). 

ROEN,  56.    Cum.    The  roe  or  spawn  of  fish.    (E.W.P.) 

iROGGLE,  t'.     War.     Meaning  unknown. 

I  donna  know  how  'tis,  but  thee  hanna  roggled  to  be  such  a 
good  wench  as  you  was  afore  you  went  to  Brookington,  B'liant 
iVkh:  Post  (Apr.  29,  1B99). 

ROLY-POLY,  V.  4.     War.^ 

'ROUY'Y,  sb.     Hmp.    The  game  of  hockey.    (H.R.) 

RONGE,  V.    s.Lan.     To  swell  with  rage.     (S.W.) 

ROOD,  s/1.3     Bdf.     An  allotment  garden.     (B.K.) 

ROOK-TOLL,  s6.     Ken.'     A  rookery,     (s.v.  Toll.) 

ROOSTER,  s6.'  1.     War.a,  Wor.  (E.S.) 

tROOT,  sb.     w.Yks.     Meaning  unknown. 

I  can  give  these  old  bones  a  root,  A'.  &  O.  (1869^  4th  S.  v.  326. 

ROOT-'WOLTED,  ppl.  adj.  w.Yks.  Written  roit-. 
Applied  to  an  uprooted  tree.  Leeds  Merc.  Stippt.  (Oct.  14, 
1899). 

ROSLEYCHESHIRE,  sb.  Cum.  A  very  poor  sort  ot 
cheese  made  of  skimmed  milk. 

At  these  fairs  are  sold  a  species  of  cheese  called  WHiyllymcr, 
or,  as  some  whimsically  style  it,  Roscly  Cheshire.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  povertj',  and  its  surface  is  so  hard . . .  and  its  interior 
substance  so  very  tough  that  it  affords  rather  occupation  to  the 
teeth  of  a  rustic  than  nourishment  to  his  body,  Anderson  Ballads 
(ed.  18081  200;  Cum.*  i^s.v.  Whillimerl. 

ROTCH,  sb.  Wor.  A  bed  of  limestone.  (H.K.)  Cf. 
ratch,  sb.' 

ROTHERAM-PLOUGH,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  The  old  wooden 
plough  with  one  stilt.    Also  called  Thrapple  plough  (q.v.). 

Saillish  Gael  1  cd.  1876    II.  95  6  i^Jam..  Siippt.,  s.v.  Thraple). 

ROTTLE-DULL,<?<^'.  Pem.  Addle-pated,  silly,  foolish. 
(J.S.O.T.) 

TROUGE,  V.  Som.  To  gnaw,  devour.  (Hall.)  [Mis- 
print for  ronge.l 

ROUGH,  adj.'  and  v.*    Sc.  Cum.       1.  adj.  In  phr.  (i)  a 
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rough  plale,  an  untidy  plate,  a  plate  having  portions 
of  uneaten  food  on  it;  (2)  —  tea,  a  knife-and-fork  tea; 
a  'high'  tea. 

(i)  Cum.  Considered  a  sign  of  bad  manners  towards  the  hostess. 
'  He  was  no  great  shakes,  he  left  such  a  terrible  rough  plate'  (J.Ar.). 
(2-1  Sc.  (A.W.) 

ROUGH,  V?  Dor.  To  dig  ground  left  fallow  during 
the  winter.     (E.C.M.) 

JROUGH-BEAR,  56.  Bwk.  ?  A  coarse  kind  of  barley. 
Moiitldy  Mag.  (1814)  I.  31. 

ROUND,  sb.  14.     Hmp.  (H.R.) 

tROUND Y-POUNDY,  5A.     Dev.     Meaning  unknown. 

You  meet  me  wheer  Butworthy  fishing  right  do  end,  down  in 
the  valley  onder  the  roundy-poundies  on  the  hill,  Phillpotts 
Sons  of  Morning  (igoo  )  i^oo. 

JROUNKE,  sb.     Rxb.    Meaning  unknown. 

Till,  as  such  rounke  will  oft  forebode,  A  heavy  fall  of  snow 
came  on.  Riddell  Poet.  IVk^.  fed.  1871J  I.  188. 

ROUSE,w.  Midi.  Written  row  se.  To  search  thoroughly; 
to  rout  out. 

They  ha'  rowsed  the  wood  insoide  out,  Bartram  People  0/ 
Clopton  (1897)  194. 

ROUT,  v.-  se.Lin.  In  plir.  lo  rout  abotit,  to  search  for. 
(J.T.B.) 

JROUTOUS,  adj.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Nois}',  riotous.     (Hall.) 

ROWDY-RANT,  sb.  s.Wor.  A  spree,  rough  jollifica- 
tion.   (H.K.) 

JROWL,  sb.    w.Yks.    Meaning  unknown. 

Ah've  bowt  o'  butcher  Wood  A  brisket  for  a  rowl.  Senior  5««V/(y 
Rhymes  (1882)  62. 

ROWTHER,  sb.  Wm.  A  coachbuilder's  tool  for 
grooving  in  lines  on  a  chamfered  edge.     (J.M.) 

RUB,  V.  Sc.  In  phr.  to  rub  again  the  hair.  Obs.  Fig. 
to  upset, '  rub  the  wrong  way.' 

He  was  a  wee  toustie  when  you  rubbed  him  again'  the  hair, 
Scott  Canongatc  (1827)  iii. 

RUBBER,  sb.  1.     Hinp.  (H.R.) 

RUCK,  t;.' 3.     Hmp.  (H.R.) 

+RUFF,  V.  Cum.'  (s.v.  Rift).  To  belch.  [A  mistake 
for  ruft]     See  Rift,  v.^ 

tRUG,  sb.  Dev.  In  phr.  to  bear  a  rug  and  a  tug,  ?  to 
stand  hard  wear,  to  wear  or  last  well. 

Ef  yU  wants  inny  new  shirts,  Ned,  yu'd  best  git  zome  brin  ;  tez 
'mazing  strong  stuff,  an'  'tvveel  bear  a  rug  an'  a  tug,  Hewett 
Peas.  Sp.  (^18921  56. 

+RUGG,  adv.     Lth.     Meaning  unknown. 

Whyles  1  ...  a'  this  tale  unravel  rugg  Anent  cremation,  Lums- 
DEN  5/iff/>-/;farf(  1892)  117. 

RUGGET,  sb.     Pem.     A  rough  coppice.     (J.S.O.T.) 

RUGGLE,  v.^  Dor.  To  wheel  a  barrow,  drive  a  hoop. 
(E.C.M.)     Hence  Ruggle-buggle,  sb.  a  wheel,     (ib.) 

:RUGGYDUGGY,  sb.  Lth.  ?  A  rough,  boisterous 
person. 

Up  wi' a  dance!  a  reel!  a  reel!  A  ree1,yeruggy-duggies,  S.mith 
Merry  Bridal  (i866)  19  ;  Within  late  years  it  occurred  in  a  letter  in 


a  great  Glasgow  '  breach  of  promise'  case.  It  then  got  into  tlie 
newspapers,  the  pantomimes,  &c.  (J.M.~) 

RULES,  sb.  pi.  Lon.  Cor.  In  phr.  Rides  of  Contrary, 
a  children's  game  ;  see  below. 

Lon.  A  ring  is  formed  by  each  child  holding  one  end  of  a  hand- 
kerchief. One  child  stands  in  the  centre  and  acts  as  leader. 
The  leader  says,  '  Here  we  go  round  the  rules  of  contrary.  When 
I  say  "  Hold  fast  I  "  let  go,  and  when  I  say  "  Let  go  !  "  hold  fast.'.. 
If  he  says  '  Hold  fast  '  every  one  must  immediately  let  go  the 
corner  of  the  handkerchief  he  holds.  .  .  When  he  says  '  Let  go,' 
every  one  should  retain  their  hold  of  the  handkerchief,  GoMME 
Games  (1894)  I.  79,     Cor.  Fltt-Lore  Jrn.  V.  52,  in  Gomme  ib. 

RUMMAGE,  sb.  4.     Nrf. 

I  never  see  sich  a  rummage  o'  weeds  as  I  do  see  now  in  that 
garden,  Rhys  Diverted  Village  (1903)  59. 

IRUMMIN,  sb.  Nhb.  fA  coinmotion,  disturbance; 
a  form  of '  rumbling,'  used 7?^. 

Cummin  as  hard  as  they  cud  drive — God  geyhd  us  I  ses  Jack, 
what  a  rummin  theyres  meayhd,  at  sic  a  teyme,  spechelly  whare 
thair's  ne  occasion  fort,  Bewick  Tales  fi85oJ  ir. 

RUMTY-TUMMER,  sb.     VVar.^ 

'This  is  a  rumtytummer,  this  is,' would  be  used  of  unusually 
large  vegetables  or  fruits,  or  by  schoolboys  of  a  favourite  top, 
taw,  or  cobbler,  &c. 

RUN,  V.  and  sb.    Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Pem.  Hmp.  Dor.  Dev. 

1.  I'.  In  phr.  (i)  to  run  against,  to  run  to  meet ;  (2)  —  along, 
to  become ;  (3)  —  cheese,  to  turn  milk  into  rennet ;  cf.  II. 
16 ;    (4)   —   it  back,    ploughing    term ;    see    below ;    (5) 

—  on^s  country,  to  decamp,  run  away  from   home  ;  (6) 

—  the  liirk,  ^  obs.,  to  leave  the  church;  (7)  ivhen  the  hay 
runs  after  tlie  horse,  prov.,  a  sign  of  a  severe  winter. 

(i)  s.Pem.  (M.S.C.)  (2)  Dev.  A  girl  said  on  a  wet  morning, 
after  several  fine  days,  "Tis  run'd  along  wet,'  Reports  Proline. 
(Aug.  1902).  (3)  Dor.  (L.S.)  (4)  Hmp  When  a  field  is  reploughcd 
the  ploughmen  either  '  run  it  back  '  by  ploughing  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  old  furrows,  or  'stour'  it  by  ploughing  across  the 
old  furrows  (H.C.M.B.).  (5)  s.Lan.'  (6)  Lnk.  Many  who  now 
admired  some  ministers  would  run  the  kirk  when  they  saw 
them  enter  the  pulpit.  Walker  in  Biog.  Presb.  (ed.  1827)  I.  xxiv. 
(7)  Dev.  Reports  Provine.  (July  1902). 

2.  Comp.  Runtheroad,  vagrant,  wandering, '  gadabout.' 
Gall.  A  parcel  o'  run-the  road  ne'er-do-wells,  Crockett  Darl: 

0'  Moon  (1902)  47. 

3.  To  purge.        w.Yks.  Ahm  run  ta  deeath  varry  near  (B.K.). 

4.  sb.  In  phr.  a  run  of  herring,  a  shoal  of  herring  or  other 
floating  fish.     Sh.I.  (J.S.) 

RUNKLE,  see  Wrinkle,  s6.' 

RUNNEL(L,  sb.  War.^  The  dead  or  nearly  dead 
branches  that  break  off  in  felling  a  tree. 

RUNT,  s6.  Stf.  Lin.  L  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  2.  Used 
as  a  term  of  contempt.     Stf.  (J.C.VV.) 

RUNT,  v.^  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  To  behave  in  an  excitable 
or  noisy  manner  ;  see  below. 

RUPTION,  sb.    se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

RUSHEN,  adj.    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

+RUTTIER,  sb.    Dev.    Meaning  unknown. 

n.Dev.  See  if  he  don't  tell  you  over  the  ruUier  as  well  as  Drake 
himself,  Kingsley  IVeslwarct  Ho  {18^5)  3,  ed.  1889. 


SACBAUN,  see  Seckyban. 

SACE,  I'.  Hmp.  To  beat,  thrash.  (H.R.)  i.q.  Sauce,  10. 

SACK-BARROW,  sb.  s.Lin.  A  lilt  with  two  handles 
at  each  end,  by  means  of  which  two  persons  lift  a  sack  of 
flour,  &c.  on  to  the  back  of  another.     (T.H.K.) 

ISADDING,  sb.  Stf.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    A  firing  term. 

SADDLE,  sb.  and  v.  Sc.  Stf.  Not.  1.  sb.  In  comp. 
Saddle-back,  a  round  drain-pipe,  forining  half  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  or  more.  Stf.  (S.O.A.)  2.  v.  In 
phr.  saddle  my,  or  the,  nag,  a  boys'  game  ;  see  below. 


Elg.  An  equal  number  of  players  is  chosen  on  each  side.  Two 
chiefs  are  chosen  by  lot.  One  of  the  chiefs  takes  his  stand  by  a 
wall,  and  all  his  party  bend  their  backs,  joined  in  a  line.  One  of 
the  opposite  side  leaps  on  the  back  of  the  one  farthest  from  the 
one  standing  at  the  wall,  and  tries  to  make  his  way  over  the  backs 
of  all  the  stooping  boys,  up  to  the  one  standing.  These  stooping 
move  and  wriggle  to  cast  him  off,  and  if  they  succeed  in  doing  so, 
he  stands  aside  till  all  his  side  have  tried.  When  all  have  tried 
and  none  succeed  in  crowning  the  one  standing,  the  sides  change. 
If  one  or  more  succeed,  then  each  such  has  a  second  chance 
before  the  sides  change,  Gomme  Games  (1898)  II.  147.  s.Not. 
U-P-K.) 


SAFFERN 


[167] 


SCLATE 


SAFFERN,  sh.     War.^ 

SAINTNOVEMBERSDAY,  sb.     s.Irel.     Sec  below. 

'Tis  Saint  November's  Day,  as  they  call  it,  a  great  lioliday, 
and  tlicrc  i^n't  a  rulTian  in  the  coun'ry  but  has  come  out  with  his 
blaggard  dug  to  head  llie  fox,  Sosierville  &  Koss  All  on  l/ic 
Irish  Shore  ( 1903)  117, 

SAKE,  sb}  Sc.  I. Ma.  War.  In  phr.  (i)  dear  sakes,  (2) 
for  alt  sakes,  (3)  my  sakes,  (4)  iake[s  aliie,  (5)  the  sakrs, 
exclamations. 

1. 1  j  Slk.  Thomson  Druiitiiieldale  (1901)  18.  (2,  3,  <i)  War.^  (5) 
I. Ma.  Brown  Ytirits  1  1891)  161,  ed.  1889. 

SALLY-BUSH,  i-6.  Shr.  A  willow.  (K.B.)  See 
Sally,  sb^ 

JSALOPCIOUS,  r/rf/.     Hmp.     Delicious.     (J.Ar.) 

SAM,  z;.^     Lan.     To  bang;  to  '  slam.' 

Don't  sam  that  door  to  iS.\V.1. 

SAMPHIRE,  sb.     Cum.  (E.'W.P.) 

SAMPLER,  5i.     se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)     i.q.  Samrhire. 

:SANCHING, />/>/.  (!(//.     Nrf.     Slanting.     (G.E.U.) 

SANDYMAN,  sb.     Dev.     See  below. 

Woman  said  of  a  sleepy  child,  'Got  the  sandyman  in  liis  eyes.' 
'  Mr.  Sandyman  has  come,'  Reports  Proviiic.  (1902). 

:SAP,  tb.''    Obs.     Nrf.    .'  A  silly  fellow. 

Browne  Urn-Burial  {i68^)  III.  233,  ed.  Bohn  ;  Ray(i69i); 
Grose  (1790I  MS.  adit.  (P.)     e.An.' 

SAPLESS,  adj.  Cum.*  (s.  v.  Sweepless).  Ignorant. 
See  Sap,  sZ).2  1(i). 

JSAPPLE,  s6.*  Nhb.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    In  phr.  as  thick  as  sapple. 

Into  his  hand,  as  still  as  nicht,  The  warm  bluid  rins  before  his 
sicht.  As  thick  as  sapple,  Strang  Earth  Fieiiil  i^iSgz)  pt.  i.  St.  18. 

SAPPY,  adj}  12.     Pern.  (J.S.O.T.) 

SAPPY,  adj.^  Pern.  Soft,  foolish.  (J.S.O.T.)  i.q. 
Sap,  sb.^  1  (2). 

SAR,  J'.     s.Wor.  (U.K.)     i.q.  Sarrow,  3. 

tSARASING,  sb.  n.Dev.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.] A  fussy  preparation.  Rock  Jim  an'  Nell 
(1867)  Ct. 

ISARG,  sA.    e.Yks.     Lard. 

Bald  as  a  bladder  of  sarg  ^R.H.H.). 

:SATTET,  adj.  Lan.  Quiet,  settled.  (Hall)  [A 
mistake  for  satlet.] 

;SATTIE,  adj.  Nlib.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Matted  together.     (Hall.) 

SATURNDAY,  i/;.     Pem.     Saturday.     (J.S.O.T.) 

SAUCY-SCUM,  adj.    w.Cor.     A  term  of  reproach. 

He  said  we  do  buy  'cm  feet  and  all  saucy-scum  (M.A.C.I. 

SAVAGE-CAMP,  sb.  Suf.'  (s.  v.  Cainp).  A  game  of 
football  played  with  the  shoes  on. 

+SAVERS,  sb.  pt.  Slg.  In  phr.  o  cross  a  canal  ivith 
lusty  stroke  and  savers. 

Proud  was  the  heart  o'  ony  bairn  When  he.  \vi'  lusty  stroke. 
And  savers  crossed  the auld  canal,  Towers  Pomis  (1885)  182. 

:SAVIOURS,  sb.  pi.  Cth.  In  phr.  1  am  saviours, 
a  marble-playing  term.     (W.W.S.) 

SAW-KERVE,  sb.  n.Yks.  The  groove  or  incision 
made  by  a  saw. 

The  chattering  as  of  a  vibrating  splinter  on  the  side  of  a  saw- 
kcrve  (I.W.). 

SA'WNING, />;•/>.  War.  Wor.  In  phr.  to  ffo  sazi'ninff 
about,  to  go  about  in  an  aimless  way.  (E.S.)  See 
Sawney,  s6.' 

SAX,  sb.  2.     Pern.  (J.S.O.T.) 

SAY,  V.  Yks.  Shr.  Som.  In  phr.  (i)  to  say,  consider- 
ing ;  (2)  ivon'i  be  said,  (a)  won't  be  advised  ;  (b)  won't  take 
a  refusal. 

(i^  w.Yks.  He's  done  weel  to  say  'at  lie's  nobbut  been  agate 
a  year,  Leeits  Merc.  Stippt.  (May  20,  1899).  (2,  a)  Shr.'  (6) 
w.Soin.^ 

:SCABBLING,  ppl.  adj.  I. Ma.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]     In  phr.  so)ne scabbliiif^  shift  to  do  a  thin^. 

I  made  some  scabbling  shift  to  pull  her  above  high-water  mark, 
Caine  Deiitistfr  (1S8'])  264,  ed.  1889. 

ISCABELOGUS,  adj  w.Cor.  Shabby,  contemptible. 
(M.A.C.) 

SCAB-FLOWER,  sh.  Cum.  The  wild  chervil,  /In- 
thriscKS  sylvestris.     (E.W.P.) 


:SCAGGLEY,  adj.  s.Pem.  Selfishly  eager.  (E.D.) 
Cf  scadly. 

tSCALES,  sb.  pi.  Ayr.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    In  phr.  scales  and  nobs. 

Weel  may  ye  reign,  an'  seldom  fail  To  weild  the  Unionist  cat- 
tail On  scales  an'  nobs,  I.aino  Poems  (1894    55. 

tSCALLON,  sb.  Frf.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   In  phr.  to  hold  a  liquid  but  hi'it/iout\  risk  of  scaltons. 

It  bauds  within,  but  risk  o"  scallons,  Twa  hundcr  guid  o'  porter 
gallons,  Sands  Poems  (1833)  114. 

JSCAM,t;.*  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
In  phr.  to  get  scaninied  by  falling. 

His  ho'se  fell  into  ditch,  an'  got  so  scammcdhe  lia'n't  a-bin  able 
to  work  un  since,  Rav.mond  jVo  Soh/(  1899)  129. 

SCAMBLE,  V.  3.     Hmp.  (H.R.) 

SCANT,  sb.'^  w.Yks.'  (s.  v.  Slate).  In  comp.  U)  Scant- 
fourteen,  (2)  -short,  (3)  -sixteen,  (4)  -skutchcon,  (5) 
■twelve,  names  for  slates  of  various  sizes. 

SCANTLE,  sb.^    Dev.     A  model  or  outline. 

The  daughter  of  a  yeoman  who  had  accompanied  me  to  a  church, 
where  I  sketched  the  font,  said,  '  She  has  only  taken  the  scanlle 
of  it,'  Reports  Proi-:)lc.  (1902). 

SCANTLING,  i6.'  Wm.  The  first  or  last  plank  sawn 
of  a  tree,  to  which  a  large  portion  of  bark  is  attached. 
(B.K.) 

SCANTLING,  sb.^  s.Wor.  (H.K.)  An  idle,  drunken 
ne'er-do-weel.  Hence  to  go  scantling  about,  to  go  about 
in  an  idle,  drunken  fashion. 

SCAR,  sA.'    Dor.    pi.  Small,  waste  stone.     (E.C.M.) 

iSCARE,  adv.  n.Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Scarcely. 

Tell  scare  a  ray  ov  howp  iz  left,  Castillo  Poems  (1878)  31. 

tSCARGILLED,  adj  Lin.  [Not  known  to  our  other 
correspondents.]  Applied  to  sheep  :  meaning  unknown. 
(G.G.W.) 

ISCARYBAEUS,  sb.  n.Wil.  The  figwort.  Cf. 
squarril. 

So  called  by  the  old  women,  who  pound  it  up  with  Ijrd,  and 
make  eye-lotion  of  it  (G.  E.D. ). 

SCAT,  sb.     w.Cor.3    A  splinter. 

+SCATCHER,  56.  Lin.  [Not  known  to  ourcorrespon- 
dents.]     The  oyster-catcher,  Haeniatopiis  ostralegiis. 

'  I  say,  Dave,  what's  this  bird  1 '  said  Dick.  The  man  did  not 
turn  his  head,  but  .  .  .  said,  in  a  husky  voice,  what  sounded  like 
'  Scatcher  I '  Fenn  Dick  o'  the  Fens  ( 1888 1  i. 

:SCATTED, /■/>.     Per.     With  ;//>:  littered  up. 

The  place  is  fair  scattedup  wi'  them,  Ian  Maclaren  .-/kW  Lang 
Sync  i 1 895)  4;  (^G.W.) 

SCATTER,  V.  Cum.  Lan.  1.  In  phr.  to  scatter  the 
lant,  to  urinate.  Lan.  (B.K.)  2.  To  let  fall  ;  to  throw 
down.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

:SCATTERMOUCH,  sb.  Gall.  An  ill-conditioned 
rascal. 

You  that  arc  no  Egyptians,  but  scattcrmouches  and  unwashed 
ruflians  from  the  four  seas,  Crockett  Raiders  ^1894^;  xlii. 

;SCAUSE,  V.  Nhb.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   To  cause. 

Scaused  her  fall  in  a  trance,  Richardson  Borderer's  TabttBk. 
(1846)  VI.  256. 

SCAVENGER,  sb.    Lan.    A  factory  term  :  see  below. 

This  [removing  empty  bobbins]  is  the  task  of  juveniles  who  have 
emerged  from  the  'scavenger'  state,  but  not  yet  acquired  the 
status  of  a  piecer,  Manch,  City  JVews  (,May  30,  1896). 

tSCAVVEN,  sb.    w.Yks.*    ?  A  scamp. 

He  does  look  a  scavven  ! 

tSCHECH,  V.    Edb.    To  search.    Cf.  skaigh. 

A  cow  that  was  scheching  for  a  meal  among  sonic  garbage, 
Beattv  Secretar  (1807^  xviii. 

SCHEND,  see  Shend,  v. 

SCHOOL,  sb.^  1.    Wm.    In  form  skco. 

SCHOPPEK,  see  Sheppeck. 

:SCHROUGE, -J.    w.Cy.    To  press  ;  to  rub.     (Hall) 

SCHROUGER,  sb.  Ant.  A  close-fisted  person;  a 
miser.     (S.A.B.) 

ISCLATE,  adj  Nhb.'  Shallow.  [.'Misprint  for 
sclafe.J 


SCLEM 
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SEDAN-BREAD 


SCLEM,  adj.  Rdn.  Cunning,  furtive  ;  esp.  used  of 
a  thieving  cat.     (E.M.W.)     i.q.  Sclem,  v. 

SCLUM,  5*.     Dev.    The  fori:  used  in  cider-making. 

Tim  handled  the  *  sclum'  or  tbrk,  and  broke  up  the  sweet  brown 
masses  of  mock  fine  again  for  tlic  second  crushing,  as  a  man  might 
break  ground  with  a  spade,  Phillpotts  Good  Red  Earth  1,1901 )  187. 

SCOB,  sb?  Hmp.  A  wooden  ball  perforated  to  receive 
a  stick  to  throw  at  squirrels.     (H.W.E.) 

SCOBBER,  sb.  Obs.  Cum.  A  dark  calico  or  linen 
sleeve  worn  by  boys  in  school  to  protect  the  coat-sleeve. 
(E.W.P.)    Cf.  scogger. 

tSCOBS,  sb.  p/.  Cum.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.] A  species  of  wild  trefoil.  Hutchinson  His/. 
Clint.  (1794)  I.  208. 

SCOFF,  i6.  Lan.fB.K.)  Food.  i.q.  Scoff,  t;.  Hence 
Scoff-room,  sb.  a  place  in  a  workshop  where  the  work- 
people who  cannot  go  home  at  midday  take  their  food. 

SCOGGER,  sb.  Cum.  Dark  calico  sleeves  worn  by 
boys  in  school  to  protect  the  coat-sleeves.  (E.W.P.)  Cf. 
scobber. 

tSCOGGIN,  s4.     Irel.  and  Amer.    See  below. 

Ir.  The  kind  boy  that  rescued  me  from  them  scoggins  tliat  were 
tormenting  me,  Kennedy  Fireside  Stories  (1870)  95.  Wxf. 
'  Purshuin,'  says  he,  'to  all  consated  scoggins,'  ib.  Batiks  Boro 
(1867I  113.  [Amer.  There  was  a  fellow  abroad  that  they  made 
a  kind  o'  scoggins  out  of,  Dial.  Notes  (1896)  I.  23.] 

iSCOMTHER,  V.  Cum.  To  scorch  severely.  [?  Mis- 
print for  scowther.]     (Hall.) 

SCOOP,  sb.  Pem.  A  small  garden  implement  for 
potting  out,  or  planting  out.     (J.S.O.T.) 

SCOP-HOLE,  sb.  Cum.  A  marble-playing  term  ;  see 
below. 

A  row  of  marbles  is  placed  ag.ninst  a  wall,  a  line  being  drawn 
at  a  short  distance  in  iVont.  1  he  player  standingabout  five  yards 
in  front  throws  his  marble  at  the  row  so  as  to  hit  one  of  the 
marbles  and  dri%'e  it  outside  the  line,  but  he  must  catch  (kep)  liis 
own  marble  on  the  rebound  ;  should  he  fail  to  kep,  he  may  no 
longer  aim,  no  matter  how  near  he  approached  the  objective 
marbles  with  his  own  (E.W.P.). 

SCORE,  I/.'  Nhb.  To  part  the  hair  in  the  middle. 
(E.S.) 

tSCORPED,  ppl.  adj.  w.Yks.  In  phr.  double  scorped, 
of  sheep  :  having  double  hydatids  of  the  nose.  Leeds 
Merc.  Sitppl.  (Feb.  6,  1897). 

SCOTCH,  v.^  s.Wor.  To  drive  away  with  a  hasty 
movement.     (H.K.) 

SCOTCH-COLLOPS,5i./i/.  Sc.  Mince.  (A.W.)  See 
Scotch,  f.'  1  (i). 

SCOTE,  V.    Dor.    To  pull  back.    (E.C.M.) 

SCOUF,  V.     Sc.     To  swoop  ;  to  sweep. 

Sc.  Scouft  up  (G.W.).  Lnk.  On  the  fields  o'  brairdin"  wheat 
Comes  scoufBn'  doun  the  hungry  craws,  Hamilton  Poems  (ed. 
1885!. 

SCOWCH,  i;.  s.Wor.  Witho/;/:  to  drive  away  hastily. 
(H.K.) 

:SCOWIE,  sb.  Per.  A  shower.  [  ?  Misprint  for 
scrowie.] 

There  micht  be  a  scowie  afore  nicht,  Ian  Maclaren  Aidd  Lang 
Syne  I  18951  q8o. 

SCRAMMY,  adj  Glo.  Left-handed.  Dy.  Clirott. 
(Dec.  16,  1902).     See  Scram,  v.^  4. 

SCRANNY.m/y.'  Not.  Lin.  1.  Thin.  se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 
2.  Of  food:  scanty.     s.Not.  (J.P.K.) 

SCRAPE,  :■.  n.  4.     em.Lan.  (A.E.L.) 

SCRAP-MEAT,  sA.     w.Cum.     Broken  meat.     (J.Ar.) 

SCRATCHELS,  sb.  pi.  Cum.  'Jhe  fine  residue  left 
after  the  rending  of  fat.     (E.W.P.)     Cf  scratchlings. 

SCRATCH-SCRATCH,  sb.  Lon.  The  game  of  cat's- 
cradlc.    Gomme  6V(;;;c.s  (1891)  L  62.     See  Scratch,  .si.^  1. 

SCRAW,sZ>.=  Ant.  The  throat.  (S.A.B.)  See  Craw,  ii.'' 

SCRAWLY,rt(/y.    se.Lin.    Of  bacon :  streaky.    (J.T.B.) 

SCRAWN,  t».°  n.Cy.  Lan.  To  climb  awkwardly,  to 
clamber  up.  |.>  Misprint  for  scrawm.]  n.Cy.  (Hall.) 
Lan.  Tim  BonniN  Vieiv  Dial.  (ed.  1806)  67.     s.Lan.' 

SCREE  D0UP,5A.  Cum.  The  heap  of  stones  accumu- 
lated at  the  foot  of  a  '  scree.'     (E.W.P.) 


SCREEN,  V.     Hrt.     To  save  from  trouble  or  expense. 

I  who  have  tried  to  screen  the  parish  by  earning  eno'  to  keep 
me  in  old  age  (J.W.V 

SCREW-MOUSE,  si.     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.)     i.q.  Screw,  si.^ 

SCREWY,  adj    War.^ 

SCRIMP,  adj.     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

SCRINCH,  sb.  1.     Dor.  (E.C.M.) 

SCRINK,  v.'^    Pem.     To  shrink. 

You  wouldn't  know  father,  'a's  that  altered.  'A's  scrunk  up 
to  nothin'  (J.S.O.T.). 

SCRIT,  sA.^    n.Dev.     A  scream.     Cf  screet,  v. 

The  child  gie'd  a  httle  tittering  scrit,  and  her  drawed  me 
closer,  Zack  Dmistablc  IVeir  \igo\)  21-j. 

SCROFFY,  adj     Cor.^    Worthless.     See  Scrof(f. 

SCROVE  UP,  p/ir.     Pem.     Shrivelled  up. 

There,  you've  'a  left  them  cakes  in  the  oven  all  this  time  ;  they'll 
be  all  scrove  up  (J.S.O.T.). 

SCROYLE,  sb.  Pem.  A  bramble.  (J.S.O.T.)  i.q. 
Scrolls. 

SCRUBBER Y,  sb.     Pem.     A  shrubbery.     (LS.O.T.) 

SCRUFF,  sA."  Not.  Pem.  L  Scurf  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 
2.  Refuse,  ib.  3.  The  refuse  of  society  ;  the  rabble. 
s.Not.  (J.P.K.) 

tSCRUMP,  v.^    .'  Edb.     To  hurry  off;  to  go  quickly. 

The  labourer  .  .  .  takes  his  *  dew  bit ' — a  mere  mouthful,  then 
hurries  to  the  field  ('scrumpin'),  N.  if  Q.  (1876)  5th  .S.  v.  298. 
[When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  fraternize  with  the  mowers  in  the 
hay  season,  and  learned  from  them  the  following  doggerel, 
expressive  of  their  meals  :  '  Dew. bit  and  scrumpin.  Breakfast  and 
nuncheon,  Dinner  and  scrag,  Supper  and  bed,'  ib.  (1875)  5lh  S.  iv. 
524-] 

SCRUMPY,  s6.    Hn.    Cider.    (T.G.A.)    See  Scrunip, 

v.^  4  (2). 

SCRUNCHY,  adj.  Hmp.  Of  frozen  grass :  emitting 
a  crisp,  crunching  sound  when  trodden  on.  (H.R.)  See 
Scrunch,  2. 

SCRUSH,  i;.  Hmp.  (H.R.) 

SCUFF,  !^.n.  Hmp.  (PLR.) 

SCULL,  V.  Pem.  To  paddle  a  boat  with  one  oar  at 
the  stern.     (J.S.O.T.) 

JSCUMBLE,  V.  ?  Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.] 

He  put  his  nag  at  it,  and  scumbled  through,  Blackmore  Mary 
Atterley  (1879)  xxvii. 

SCUTCHEON,  s6.  Obs.   w.Dur.'49.  A  slate  11 J  in.  long. 

SCUTTER,  V.  1.     Oxf  1  (s.  v.  Squitter). 

:SCYTHE,  i;.     Lnk.     To  shoot  quickly.     ?i.  q.  Skite.i'. 

He  .  .  .  gave  his  dinner  such  a  backward  ca'  that  he  lost  a'  but 
the  grit  bits  scythed  through  his  teeth,  Graham  IVritiiigs  (1883) 
n.  14  ;  tb.  a. 

SEAR,  sb.'^  w.Yks.  Autumn.  Willan  Lisl  IVds. 
(1811).     See  Sear,  rtr//'. 

SEARCH,  sb.  Bch.  Abd.  A  very  fine  sieve.  (G.C.) 
Cf  searce. 

SEAT,  56.'  Wm.  A  shoe-making  term :  the  final 
course  of  leather  in  a  boot-heel.     (B.K.) 

tSEATH,  sA.^    Slg.     Part  of  a  plough. 

The  very  pettle,  riest  an'  seath,  Are  pil'd  up  for  a  fiery  death, 
MuiR  Poems  (1818}  8. 

BECKY-BAN,  sb.  Kcb.  Also  in  forms  sacbaun, 
sedgeband.     An  apparition. 

Whun  Pistie  wus  a  lad  aboot  fourteen  he  saw  the  Sacbaun  or 
Sedgcband,  as  genteel  folk  ca's  it.  It  maistly  rows  alang  afore  a 
buddy,  an' it  means  a  suddent  death  in  the  hoose  it  stopsat.  Hoo- 
ever,  Pistie'syin  hadna  been  the  richtkin',  for  the  Sacban  means  the 
White  .Sack,  as  ye  may  see  by  its  name,  an'  Pistic's  yin  wus 
black,  Tkottf.r  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  231. 

SECONDER,  s6.  Yks.  Stf  Coarse  flour  or  grain.  Cf. 
Thirder. 

e.Yks.  Fletcher  Harvesters  (1900)  100.  Stf.  Seconder  and 
thirder  refer  to  qualities  of  oats  produced  by  a  threshing  machine. 
There  comes  fii'st  good  corn,  then  a  second  quality  known  as 
seconder,  then  almost  v.ilueless  thirder  (T.C.W. ;. 

SECONDS,  sb.  Wor.  A  skim-cheese;  the  same  as 
'  two-meals.'     Marshall  Review  Ac^-ic.  (1818)  H.  373. 

SEDAN-BREAD,  sb.     Obsol.    Wgt.     A  soda  scone. 

When  flour  scons  risen  with  soda  and  buttermilk  first  came  in 
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they  were  called  Sedan-bread  by  genteel  people,  but  the  name 
is  seldom  heard  now,  and  they  are  just  called  Soda-scons  again, 
Saxon  Gall,  Gossifi  (ed,  1878  1  201. 

ISEDDAR,  sb.    Ayr.     Meaning  unknown. 

Strings  on  strings  o'  seddar's  eggs,  \Vi'  mony  a  creature  stuck  on 
pegs,  Mactacgart  Encycl.  (1B24)  238,  ed.  1876. 

SEDGEBAND,  see  Secky-ban. 

:SEDIMATEESED, />//.  <7fl>'.  Sc.  ?  Stopped  up  with 
sediment. 

A  worltman,  reporting  on  some  choked  drain-pipes  which  he 
had  been  told  to  lift,  said,  '  Eh  bit,  Maister  Jeems,  thae  pipes  wuz 
clean  sedimatcesed,'  Glasgow  Herald  (Apr.  3,  1899). 

SEEMLY,  arf-J.    War.^     In  form  simily. 

XSERE,  V.     Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

A  deed  sail  be  dune,  and  that  fu'  sune.  That  sail  sere  your  souls 
\vi'  fright,  Vedder  PocHts  (1842')  229. 

SERGE,  sb?    Pern.  (J.S.O.T.)     i.  q.  Searce,  sb. 

+SERT,  V.     Lan.     [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 

Let  'em  grin  and  sert  if  they  will — them  laughs  that  wins, 
Burnett  Hawortli's  (1&&1']  xvii. 

:SERVIE-BARGAIN,  sb.  Dev.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.] 

'Twas  a  '  ser\'ie  bargain,'  didn't  cost  me  but  half  a  crown  and 
as  good  as  new,  rockers  and  all,  O'Neill  Diinpses  (1893)  102. 

SET,  V.  and  sb.  Van  dial,  uses  in  Sc.  and  Eng.  1.  v. 
In  phr.  (i)  set  yourself  /  a  command  to  a  cow  to  put  her  leg 
in  position  for  a  milkmaid  to  inilk  her  ;  (2)  to  set  gobs,  to 
make  faces  ;  (3)  —  set  on,  (a)  to  attack  ;  (b)  to  employ  ;  to 
give  work  to;  ic)  Ho  do  well  by ;  (4)  — out,  (a)  to  array 
oneself  for  conquest ;  (b]  to  run  away. 

(i)  se.Lln.  (J.T.B.)  (2,i  Wm.  Ah'U  nut  hev  thi  setten-gobs  at 
fooak  afs  aulder  ner  thisel  (B.K.).  (3,  a)  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  (A) 
se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)  (c)  Abd.  There's  nae  mony  fowk  noo-a-days  't 
wid  think  themsel'  sair  set  on  wi'  sic  a  sober  diet,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free 
Press  (Oct.  29,  1904).  (4,  a)  Slk.  A  young  man  who  was 
reported  to  be  coortin'  his  maister's  dauchter,  and  to  be  'settin' 
oot '  ;  which  latter  phrase  meant  that  Jock  was  arraj-ing  himself 
for  conquest,  Thomson  Drunimeldale  (1901)  3.     fji)  Dor.  (E.G. M.) 

2.  To  plant.    se.Lin.  (J.T.B.)        3.  sb.  A  slip  ;  a  shoot. 
n.Der.   (S.B.)  4.  pi.   Rough   horseplay  such    as   is 

common  at  fairs.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

SETTEN  TO,  j*/(n  Cum.  Of  milk:  burnt  and  sticking 
to  the  pan.     (E.W.P.) 

SETTING,  vbl.  sb.    Sc.  Pem.  Hmp.  1.  In  comb,  (i) 

Setting-step,  a  step  in  the  sword  dance ;  (2)  -stick,  a  dibble. 

(i)  Sc.  The  next  eight  beats  are  for  the  '  setting  step,'  which  is 
done  by  springing  up  from  the  first  position,  placing  the  heel  of 
the  left  foot  against  the  ball  of  the  right  toe  ;  then  by  springing  up 
and  placing  the  right  against  the  left,  again  repeating  the  left 
against  the  right,  and  lastly  the  right  against  the  left,  the  time 
being  repeated  twice  for  this  step,  Sli.  News  (_Mar.  2,  1901"!.  (2) 
Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 
2.  A  charcoal-burner's  term  :  see  below. 

Hmp.  'Twas  piece  work — so  much  a  settin'.  Old  So-and-so  got 
me  to  go  [charcoal]  burnin'  with  'n  down  at  Calverley  for  a  week. 
And  we  burnt  six  seltin's  that  week,  Cont/i.  Mag.  i,Sept.  1903)  376. 

SEVEN,  Hum.  adj.  Irel.  Cor.  In  phr.  (i)  seven  sorrows 
of  the  ivorld,  great  sorrow  ;  (2)  — year's  love,  the  hedgelily, 
Convolvulus  septum. 

(i)  Don.  I've  fetched  the  seven  sorras  o'  the  wurrl'  on  me 
thryin'  for  to  rear  up  this  vagabone  o'  mine,  Macmanus  O'Friel's 
(1903)  4.     (2)  Cor.3 

SEW  ALL,  sb.    Wm}    A  slate  of  a  rough,  heavy  kind. 

So  named  after  a  well-known  clergyman  and  schoolmaster  of 
Ambleside  of  the  early  part  of  last  century.  The  term  is  used 
only  in  the  locality  of  Ambleside  and  neighbouring  valleys. 

SEWER,  5*.'  se.Lin.  A  main  ditch  for  draining  land. 
(J.T.B.) 

SEWERGIRL,  s6.  s.Pem.  A  sempstress  of  any  age. 
(M.S.C.) 

SEYNE,  V.  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  L  With  over:  to  make 
an  assignment  or  transfer.  2.  Phr.  to  seyne  ower  to 
mucky  I3illy,  to  give  in  before  every  eflort  has  been  made. 

tSFETTLE,  I'.    w.Yks.     To  infect ;  to  convey  infection. 

You'll  sfettle  me  with  your  cold.  The  farmer  was  sfcttled  by 
his  own  beasts,  Lucas  Sliid.  NidUerdale  i  c.  i88a)  276. 

SHACKLE-NET,  sb.  Cum.  A  poacher's  net;  see 
below.    See  Schackle,  v.'  2  (6). 
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It  consists  of  a  bag-net  of  two-inch  mesh,  divided  internally  by 
a  partition  of  small  mesh,  considerably  larger  in  dimensions  than 
is  the  large- meshed  net,  so  that  it  hangs  in  folds  inside  the  bag; 
the  whole  is  suspended  on  a  pole  and  is  pushed  by  the  wader 
(E.\V.PX  ' 

SHADE,  si.8  4.     n.Cuni.  (J.II.H.) 
SHADE,  t;.'    n.Der.    To  take  shelter  from  rain.    (S.B.) 
SHAEL,  sb.    Sh.I.     A  hen-roost  or  coop  in  a  byre. 
Eftcr  da  night  A'm  hcd  grovlin'  ower  da  shacfi'  da  dark  byre, 
5/1.  News  (Oct.  IS,  1898). 

SHAKE,  sb.  Hmp.  In  phr.  ya/Hi;y  shakes  alive,  an 
exclamation.     (H.R.) 

SHAKY  DODDER,  si.  Wm.  \n^\\r.  to  be  all  of  a  shaky- 
dodder,  to  be  trembling  with  fright  or  cold.     (B.K.) 

SHALLOONS,  sb.  pi.    w.Yks.    A  worsted  material. 

They  were  .  .  .  about  the  first  to  start  the  worsted  business,  .  . 
the  principal  make  being  shalloons  and  wildbores,  Cuuworth 
Bradford    1876)  330. 

SHAME,  V.    Cum.     In  phr.  to  shame  of,  to  be  ashamed 

of.     (E.W.P.) 

tSHANKS,  56. />/.  Dur.  Slates.  (Hall.)  [?  Mistake 
for  the  pins  made  of  sheep-bones,  which  were  formerly 
used  to  fasten  slates  and  called  '  shanks.'    (R.O.II.)] 

tSHAP,  sb.""     Rnf.     See  below. 

He'll  brag  .  .  .  That  peaches  grow  at  dykeside  shaps,  By  ditch 
and  rail,  Barr  Poems  (1861)  234. 

SHAVE,!/.'    Cor.'    Inco«;6.Shavethe-wind,  a  niggard. 

SHEAF-HELL,  v.  Pem.  To  thatch  loosely  and  tem- 
porarily. 

I'm  thinkin'  we  'Id  better  sheaf-hell  the  rick,  master ;  it  looks 
main  watery  to-night  (J.S.O.T.). 

SHEAR,  sb.'^     Sc.  Not.  Nrf.         1.  pi.   A  ploughshare. 
Nrf.  'Twud  brak  a  shears  to  plough  up  that  there  gr'und ;  'twud, 
so  'twud,  Rhys  Diverted  Village  (1903)  60. 

2.  The  supports  of  a  '  spile-tree  '  (q.  v.). 
Bnfr.  :Jam  ,  s.v.  Spile-tree),  BnB".  {ib.) 

3.  Phr.  three  shear,  &c.,  applied  to  sheep  that  have  been 
shorn  thrice,  &c.     Not.* 

SHED,  v.^  and  sb.^  Cum.  Lan.  1.  v.  To  separate 
a  sheep  from  the  rest  of  the  flock.  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  2.  To 
part  the  hair ;  to  part  the  wool  on  a  sheep's  back  with  the 
lingers,     ib.        3.  Of  ground:    to   slope.      Lan.    (H.M.) 

4.  sb.  In  phr.  to  put  in  the  sheds,  obs.,  to  part  the  wool  on 
a  sheep's  back  with  the  fingers  and  spread  salve  on  the 
skin.     Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

SHEDDLE,  V.  3.     n.Lin.  (E.P.) 

SHEEP,  sb.  Cum.  Lin.  In  comb,  (i)  Sheep's-crottels, 
sheep-dung.  Cum.*  (s.  v.  Crottels) ;  (2)  -trey,  a  hurdle, 
se.Lin.  (J.T.B.) 

ISHEERWORT,  ,«6.  Dor.  ?  The  wall-cress,  Arabis 
thaliana  and  A.  delloidea. 

On  my  taking  a  small  piece  from  my  own  garden  to  show  to 
the  Dorsetshire  man  ...  he  at  once  said,  '  That  is  what  we  call 
sheerwort,'  A'.  iS-»  Q.  (1871)  4th  S.  vii.  332  ;  ib.  (1871)  4th  S.  viii.  57 ; 
An  intelligent  old  man  who  has  passed  a  long  life  in  Dorsetshire 
.  .  .  said  he  knew  it  well,  described  it  accurately,  and  told  me  that 
it  was  common  in  the  above  county  and  eaten  by  the  gypsies  as 
salad,  ib.  1 15. 

iSHEGGAN,  sb.    Sc.     .'  A  reed. 

The  burnie  neath  the  sheggan  plays,  An'  a'  is  biythe  an'  cheeric, 
Edwards  Mod.  Poets,  XII.  341. 

SHEPHERD,  .<b.  Bck.  Dor.  In  comb,  (i)  Shepherd's- 
clock,  (2)  -joy,  the  pimpernel,  Anagaltis  arvensis. 

(i)  s.Bck.  Coni/i.  Mag.  (July  1903)  52.     (2)  Dor.  (E.C.M.) 

JSHERB-CORN,  sb.  e.An.*  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.] 

SHIFT,  sb.  13.    n.Der.  (S.B.) 

SHIFT,  f.*  Hmp.  In  phr.  to  shift  a  person's  ear,  to  give 
him  a  box  on  the  ear.     (H.R.) 

SHILLER  BOON, phr.  Sh.I.  ?  A  noisy  disturbance  or 
amusement. 

Dcr  a  shiller  doon  o'  a  raant  aside  Gibbie  da  night,  S/i.  News 
(Jan.  20,  1900)  ;  A  regular  shiller  doon  o'  a  rant  at  nicht,  ib. 
(jan.  29,  1898). 

SHIMMY,  5*.    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

JSHIMYLICK,  sb.     Sh.I.      Also  in  form  schmylick 

5.  &  Ork.'     A  gun,  a  fowling-piece.     (Jam.),  S.  &.  Ork.' 
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+SHINE,  adv.  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Entirely,  utterly.     (Hall.) 

tSHINERS,  sb.  pi.     Sh.I.     .'  A  candlestick. 

Da  nine,  da  brazen  shiners  :  Da  eight,  da  holy  waters,  SpENCE 
F/k- Lon  (i8g<)'i  142;  Stewart  TVj/cs  (18921  8g. 

:SHIRLING,  56.'  Slk.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.] 

The  shy  shirling  sat  snug  in  her  corner,  Hogg  Tales  (1838)  364, 
ed.  1866. 

SHIRLING,  s6.=  Lakel.  Loose  stones  at  the  base  of 
a  mountain. 

The  banks  of  debris  .  .  .  are  best  known  as  scree  or  shirling. 
Palmer  Rambles  (1902)  7. 

SHLUIST,  see  Slust. 

SHLUSTER,v.  Per.  To  swallow  ungracefully.    (G.W.) 

SHOAT,  sb.  n.Yks.  An  animal  that  does  not  thrive; 
a  sheep-dog  that  has  to  be  hounded  on  to  work,  or  that 
is  intractable.  Leeds  Merc.  Suppl.  (Jan.  27,  1900).  See 
Shoot,  sb.  6. 

SHOCKELL,  sb.  War.  In  phr.  lo  be  on  theshockell,  to 
neglect  one's  work  through  beer.     (J.A.K.) 

SHOD-TOOL,  sb.    n.Lin.  (E.P.)     i.  q.  Tool,  2. 

SHOE,  sb.  Der.  Fern.  1.  In  comb.  Shoes-and-stock- 
ings,  the  dog-violet,  Viola  caiiiiia.  s.Pem.  (M.S.C.) 
2.  A  boot.     n.Der.  (S.B.) 

:SHOMPOL,  adv.    Pern.     Exceedingly. 

s.Pem.  Oh,  'tis  cawld  shompol  to-day,  'tis  enuff  to  make  one 
sliiTiW.M.M.'). 

SHONK,  adj.  2.     Pern. 

'  How  are  you,  neighbour  ? '  '  Well,  main  shonk,  considerin'  ' 
(J.S.O.T.X 

SHONKIN,  s6.    Pern.    Small  beer.    (J.S.O.T.) 

SHOOL,  sb.  1.     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

SHOO-ME-LONG,56.  Dor.  The  asparagus  kale.  (E.C.M.) 

SHOPPING,  s6.    War.3 

SHORE,  si.'  ne.Sc.  Inv.  A  quay  ;  a  wharf ;  houses 
or  land  near  the  wharves.     (H.E.F.) 

SHORT,  adj.  and  sb.  Dur.  Ess.  w.Cy.  Dev.  Also  in 
form  shourt  Dev.  1.  adj.  In  comb,  (i)  Short  beck, 
a  slate,  SJin.  long;  (2)  -coated,  short-tempered;  (3) 
—  merkles,  a  slate,  3ft.  2 in.  long;  (4)  —  on  well,  a  slate, 
2  ft.  6J  in.  long ;  (5)  —  segrum,  a  slate,  2  ft.  9  in.  long. 

(i)  w.Dur.'  49.     (2)  Ess.  That  her  sister  should  describe  him 
to  her  husband,  later  in  the  day,  as  having  been  wonderful  '  short- 
coated,'  BuRMESTER  Loll's  AHce  (1901)  126.     (3,  4,  5)  w.Dur.'  49. 
2.  sb.  In  phr.  can't  make  a  short  of  iiaug/il,  finds  a  diffi- 
cultyindoinganything.  w.Cy .,  Dev.  Reports Proviitc.  (1902). 

tSHORT-CUTTER,  s6.  Obs.  War.    Meaning  unknown. 
Joseph    Dicken,  of  Burminghim,  co.    Warwick,   Short   cutter, 
lyill    1722)  in  A',  fr  Q.  (1893)  8th  S.  iii.  247. 

SHOT,  sb."  1  (3).     War.3 

SHOT,  si.'  Cum.  A  road  or  lane  3  ft.  wide  cleared 
through  IDubmill  Scaur. 

The  principal  shots  run  in  a  straight  line  from  the  shore  sea- 
wards, some  of  them  as  near  and  as  parallel  as  the  lines  of  a 
railway.  Those  running  parallel  with  the  beach  are  called  cross- 
shots.  When  soft  bait  was  used  the  lines  were  propped  up  on 
large  stones  eighteen  inches  high,  but  when  whelks,  &c.  were 
used  the  lines  were  laid  on  the  gravelly  surface  of  the  shot.  Each 
fisher-family  had  in  the  old  days  what  was  called  a  shot  in  which 
to  set  their  long  lengths  of  cod-fish  line,  IK  Cum.  Times  (Nov.  29, 
190a    8,  col.  5. 

SHOTTERY,  adj.    s.Pem.    Shaky,  tottering. 

Mother's  bad  ;  she've  had  a  fit,  and  she  have  been  real  shottery 
ever  since  fM.S.C). 

:SHOWS,  sb.  pi.  Lan.  Refuse  and  cinders.  Cf. 
show,  56.' 

Coal  used  to  be  quarried  in  Scholes.  .  .  It  must,  therefore,  have 
been  worked  at  a  very  early  period,  and  the  heaps  of  shows  1  refuse 
and  cinders  ;  the  same  name  with  the  same  meaning  is  still  in  use 
in  northern  kitchens  in  the  shape  of  scow-rake  for  raking  upashes) 
would  naturally  give  a  name  to  the  place.  The  natives  also 
describe  it  as  Th'  Scows,  that  is  The  Scholes,  Folkard  Industries 
ofll'igan  (1889)  in  A^.  &  Q.  (1890)  7th  S.  ix.  255. 

SHRAIL,si.   Nrf    The  mesh  of  a  fish-net.    (M.C.H.B.) 
SHRIKE,    sb.       Chs.       The    sandwich    tern,    Sterna 
canliaca.     Pall  Mall  Mag.  (Sept.  1901)  137. 


SHROUD,  sb.  2.    War.^,  Won  (E.S.),  Wil.  (G.E.D.) 

SHUDDER Y,  adj.  s.Not.  Shuddering,  shivering. 
(J.P.K.)     See  Shudder,  L 

JSHURT,  V.  Obs.  Nhb.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.] 

The  twa  walk  out  to  shurt  themselves,  Graham  Moorl.  Dial. 
(1826)  16. 

SHUTETROUGH,  si.  Dev.  A  sink.  Reports  Provinc. 
(1902).     See  Shoot,  si.  3  (i). 

SHUTTLE-FOOT,  rt(/y.  s.Don.  Having  awkward  feet, 
turned  outwards.     Simmons  Gl.  (1890)  s.  v.  Splayfoot. 

SHY-WIDOWS,  si. />/.  War.*  The  common  fritillary, 
Fritillaria  Meleasris. 

JSIAVE,  V.    Dor.'    Meaning  unknown. 

Slave  the  hay  wi'  the  maidens  [cover  them  over  with  hay  in 
play]. 

SICKLE-HEADED, ///.  (rrfy.  Hrt.  Of  wheat :  ready 
for  reaping.     (E.S.F.)    See  Sickle,  si.' I  (2). 

JSIDDLE-SIDDLE,  adv.  Per.  With  a  sidelong  move- 
ment.   Cf.  sidle,  8. 

The  hen-taed  snabs  cam'  siddle-siddle,  Stewart  Character 
(1857)  44. 

SIDE-CAST,  sb.  Cum.*  (s.  v.  Kest).  Any  swarm  from 
a  bee-hive  after  the  first. 

JSIDE-LIKE,  adj.  n.Cy.  Such-like.  [?  Misprint  for 
sikelike.]     (Hall.) 

+SILKASIDE,  V.  Lan.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.] To  ride  aside.  Thornber  Hist.  Blackpool (x%j,-j)  109. 

SILLIFIED,  ppl.  adj.  1.     s.Not.  (J.P.K.) 

SILLY-LOVERS,  sb.  pi.  Som.  The  lords-and-ladies, 
Arum  maculatitm.     Cornh.  Mag.  (July  1903)  53. 

JSIMEN,  sb.  n.Cy.  A  mispronunciation  of  'salmon.' 
(Hall.) 

SIMIE,  sb.  2.    vv.Cor.  (M.A.C.) 

SIMMER,  z;.  2.     Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

tSIMPLE,  V.     Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

Men,  like  goats,  did  simple  on  the  rock.  Men  did  outlive  the 
eagle  and  the  oak,  Pennecuik  Coll.  (1787)  21. 

SING,  sb.  Chs.,  n.Der.  (S.B.)  1.  A  concert.  Chs., 
n.Der.  2.  The  effect  of  a  blow  on  the  head  ;  a  blow, 
esp.  a  blow  on  the  head.     n.Der. 

SINGING-THRUSH,  sb.  Der.'  (s.v.  Throstle).  The 
song-thrush,  Turdus  nntsicus. 

SINKER,  sb.  Cum.  War.  Wor.  1.  A  miner.  Cum. 
Lonsdale  Upshot,  st.  10.  2.  //.  The  heavy  substances 
which  sink  to  the  bottom  when  coal,  coke,  or  '  breeze '  is 
being  washed.     War.,  Wor.  (E.S.) 

SISKIN,  see  Sniskin. 

SIT-FAST,  sb.  Cum.  A  whitlow.  (E.W.P.)  See 
Sit,  n.  3  (i,i). 

tSITH,  si.  Sc.  In  phr.  oh  sith/  an  exclamation  of 
sorrow.    Donald  Poems  (1867)  81. 

:SITTIE-FITTIE,  sb.  Slk.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]    A  sea-bird. 

SITTING-DOWN,  sb.  Cum.  A  settlement,  esp.  a 
marriage  settlement.  Penrith  Obs.  (Mar.  1, 1904)  6.  See 
Sitting,  1  (2,  i). 

SIXTEEN,  sb.    w.Dur.'  49.     A  slate,  i  ft.  10  in.  long. 

SIZABLE,  ««>•.     Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

SIZEING  OFF,  phr.  Wor.  Of  fruit :  not  all  growing 
to  maturity,  but  with  smaller  ones  dying  and  falling  oft". 
(E.S.) 

SIZZLE,  V.  Ant.  To  make  a  hissing  sound,  i.q. 
Sissle,  f.'     Water  sizzled  as  it  fell  on  the  hot  stones  (S.A.B.). 

SKAG,  sb.  1.    Dev.3 

JSKAIN,  adj.     Lan.     Meaning  unknown. 

He  looked  onywhere  between  si.x  an'  twelve,  oather  fain  or 
skain,  just  as  aw  liked  to  tak  it,  Clegg  Sketches  (^1895^ 

SKATCH,  sb.     Lakel.=  (s.  v.  Askatch).     See  below. 

One  who  stands  with  his  feet  apart,  or  walks  with  them  well 
set  out,  has  plenty  o'  '  skatch.' 

SKEER,  V.     Wni.  &  Cum.' 

XSKEERISH,  adj    Som.    Scarce. 

Osses  wool  be  skeerish  when  they've  to  work  begun,  Agrikler 
Rhymes  (1872)  75. 


SKELBIN 
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SKELBIN,  sb.  Abd.  A  splinter,  thin  piece  ;  used  /ig. 
See  Skelb. 

Frae  the  crood  there  stappit  forrit  a  wee  thin  skelbin  o'  a 
mannie,  j4bii.  U'klv.  free  Press  (Mar.  19,  1904). 

SKELLY,  sb}    n.Irel.    A  cast  in  the  eye.     (C.A.W.) 

SKENNER,  sb.  vv.Yks.  A  circular  piece  of  card- 
board or  thin  wood  which  children  throw  edgewise  in  the 
face  of  the  wind.     (B.K.) 

SKEPPIT, />/>/.  arij.  Abd.  Having  the  hat  tilted  over 
the  e3'es  and  nose  from  behind.  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press 
(Oct.  8,  1904). 

SKETCH,  sb^  Ant.  Partial  knowledge  ;  ability  to  do 
certain  things.     (R.M.Y.) 

ISKETTERISH,  rtrf/.    Pe.Yks.    ?  Unsteady. 

Neaver  gain  no  fear  at  aw*  o'  crackin*  o'  tlie  setties  :  fairm, 
fairm  they  be,  thoo  skctterish  o'  their  lukes,  Blackmore  Mary 
Anerlev  (1879)  xvii. 

SKIFF,  sb}  8.    s.Pem.  (M.S.C.) 

SKILLET,  sb.  Pem.  A  brass  preserving-pan.  (J.S.O.T.) 

SKILT,  sb.  Dmf.  A  contemptuous  name  for  a  girl, 
i.q.  Skilt,  v.^ 

I  wadna  be  bothered  wi'  thae  skilts  o'  hizzies  nooa-days, 
GaUoi'idian  (1903)  V.  139. 

SKIME,  i».'  2.     Kcb.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  137. 

SKIME,  t/.3  Pem.  Ofcattle  :  to  break  out;  of  persons: 
to  wander  the  country  at  random. 

Yes  ;  she's  a  main  tidy  cow,  but  very  bad  to  skime  (J.S.O.T.). 

SKIMMINGTON,  s6.     Obs.    GIo.      See  below. 

Burning  the  Skimminglon  was  a  custom  formerly  carried  out  in 
Upton  St.  Leonards.  The  idea  was  to  ridicule  a  man  beaten  bj' 
his  wife.  The  effigy  of  the  offender  was  first  placed  under  pinlock; 
if  paid  for  it  was  released  and  then  burnt  (H.S.H.). 

SKIN,  V.  Sc.  In  phr.  (i)  «/■(« //(c /o!<5?,  a  term  of  con- 
tempt for  a  niggard  ;  (2)  —  the  ring,  a  marble-playing 
term  ;  see  below. 

(i)  Kcb.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  315.  (a)  Gall.  His 
marble  performed  the  notable  feat  of  'skinning  the  ring."  It 
knocked  off  all  the  three  marbles  that  lay  around,  Crockett 
Love  Idylls  (1901)  187. 

JSKIRMISH,  v.'^     Edb.     Meaning  unknown. 

Tinklers  skirmishing  the  edges  of  brown  plates  they  were  trying 
to  make  the  old  wives  buy,  Moir  Maiisie  IVauch  (1828)  vi. 

ISKIVE,  V.2     Bwk.     .'To  move  quickly. 

Owre  the  brae  we'll  sune  gang  skivin'.  Ca'  your  gird,  Calder 
Poems  (1897)  2>9. 

SKLYTER,  si!i.    Abd.    A  term  of  reproach. 
A  muckle,  sweer,  eeseless,  auld-wife  sklyter,  W.  Watsom  Auld 
Lang  Syne  (1903)  100. 

SKONKE,  si.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
Part  of  a  fishing-net. 

Both  trains  [of  nets]  are  tied  together  by  the  back  rope  and  sole 
or  skonke,  Hunter  Georg.  Ess.  (1803)  II.  571. 

JSKONKLES,  sb.  pi.  Cor.  In  phr.  skonkles  in  the 
klonker,  an  obstruction  in  the  throat.     (J.M.) 

SKOO,  see  School,  s6.« 

JSKOOPACKS,  sb.  Sh.I.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   A  sheep.    S.  &  Ork.' 

SKOWFF,  V.     Abd.    To  drink  or  toss  off. 

Mary  hed  a  sair  leg,  an"  she  eest  t'  seek  a  sup  fusky  t'  rub  it  wi'. 
Fin  she  got  it  she  wid  skowfT  it  afT,  Abd.  IVtIy.  Free  Press  (Sept. 
12,  1903). 

tSKRUNT,  V.    Rnf.     Meaning  unknown. 

Witliout  e'er  list'ning  to  a  motion  For  skruntin'  to  the  land  o' 
Goshen,  Finlayson  Rhymes  (1815)  20. 

SKUG,  sb.  Dor.  Also  in  form  skugger.  The  mag- 
pie. Pica  riistica.     (E.C.M.) 

tSKUTE,  sA.»    I.Ma.    Meaning  unknown. 

I  remember  him  since  he  was  a  wee  skute  in  his  mother^s  arms, 
Caine  DernisUr  {iSS-j)  141,  ed.  1889. 

SK-WELKINKEN,  sb.    e.Yks.'    A  brothel. 

SLAB,  sb.'  Pem.  (J.S.O.T.),  Cor.a  The  outside  cut  of 
a  balk  of  timber. 

SLABBERY,  adj.     Pein.     Slippery.     (J.S.O.T.) 

tSLADE,  s6.*  Irel.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  long,  narrow  spade,  with  a  part  of  one  side  turned  up  at 
right  angles,  used  for  cutting  peat. 

The  peat  is  cut  from  the  bog  in  brick-shaped  blocks  by  means  of 


a  peculiar  spade  known  as  a  '  sladc,'  Huxley  Physiography, 
234  (CD.). 

SLAGGERS,sA.//.  Cum.  Dark  calico  or  linen  sleeves 
worn  by  boys  to  protect  their  coat-sleeves  when  in  sciiool. 
(E.W.P.i 

SLAKE,  v.'    Cum.    To  scamp  work.     (E.W.P.) 

SLAM  BANG,  adv.    Cor."  (s.  v.  Stram-bang).    Quickly. 

SLAMP,  V.  2.    War.3 

SLANT,  sb.'     Pem.     An  idle  time.    (J.S.O.T.) 

SLAVER,  56.  6.     Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

SLAY-ROOF,  sb.  Dev.  Also  in  form  rlee-.  A  '  lean- 
to  '  roof     Reports  Proviiic.  (1902). 

SLEDGE-ROAD,  sb.  Lakel.  An  unmade  track  used 
for,  and  fit  only  for  sledges.     (B.K.) 

tSLEEAS,  sb.pl.    Yks.    ?  Misprint  for  cleeas,  clothes. 

Thoo's  awlus  kept  back  cash  and  sleeas.  And  forc'd  me  to  hard 
workin'.  Spec.  Dial.  (1800)  29. 

+SLIEPER,  sb.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.] A  sly,  deceitful  fellow.  (J.L.  1783.)  Cf.  sliper, 
s.  V.  Slipe. 

SLIM,  i^.' 5.     Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

SLIMMY,  adj.    Cum.  (E.W.P.)    See  Slim,  adi.  1  (b). 

SLIMSY,  adj.    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

SLING,  sb.'    War.3 

SLINGY,  adj'.  Pem.  Long-limbed  and  supple. 
(J.S.O.T.) 

tSLINK,  V.     Dev.     Meaning  unknown. 

To  folly  full  as  great,  some  imp  may  lug  her.  And  bid  her  slink 
in  Filch,  and  Abel  Drugger,  Peter  Pindar  H'ks.  (1816)  I.  ai. 

SLIPE,  sb.  20.     Ess.  (E.M.M.) 

SLIT,  sA.    Cum.    Of  sheep:  a  lug-mark.     (E.W.P.) 

SLITHY,  adj.  Gall.  Slipperj'.  Gallovidian  (1902) 
IV.  71. 

SLOUCH,  sb.'  4.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

:SLOUGH,  s6.s    Sc.    See  below.    Cf  slug,  5*." 

Dmf.  Surely  you  keep  good  fires  at  Scotsbrig  ?  Surely  you  wear 
the  new  Hawick  sloughs  ?  Jane  finds  hers  very  warm  and  nice, 
Carlyle  Lell.  (1844')  in  Allanlic  Monthly  (1898)  677. 

SLUBBER,  V.'  5.     Hmp. 

He  slubbereth  up  the  service,  and  cannot  read  the  humbles 
[Homilies],  Capes  Rural  Life  (1901)  147. 

SLUE,  see  Slew,  v. 

SLUT-COVER,  sb.  w.Cor.  A  clean  apron  or  pinafore 
put  on  to  cover  a  dirty  frock.     (M.A.C.) 

SMALL  FROG'S  LETTUCE,  phr.  Cum.*  (s.  v.  Watter 
Caltrops).     Pondweed,  Potamogeton  crispiis. 

tSMARMER,  s6.     ?Ken.     Meaning  unknown. 

The  pond  by  Holtye  Common,  nearly  twenty  acres  in  extent, 
used  to  be  full  of  fish  and  '  smarmers,'  Fishing  Gazelle  (^Nov.  23, 
1800 '  271,  col.  2. 

SMART,  56.2    Oxf.     A  third  swarm  of  bees.     (J.W.) 

SMASHER,  sb.  Wor.  The  large,  solid,  stone  wheel 
revolving  in  a  circular  trough,  used  lor  crushing  apples  in 
making  cider.    (E.S.) 

SMITTABLE,  adj.    Gall.    Infectious.    See  Smit,  .-A.' 

Whatna  a  trouble  did  j'e  say  the  laddie  had  on  him?  Is't  smitlable, 
think  ye?  Crockett  Love  Idylls  (1901)  197. 

SMOKE-FARTHING,'.'*.     Obs.     Hmp.     See  below. 

Each  [parish]  had  to  send  its  contribution  yearly  at  Whitsuntide 
to  maintain  the  altar  lights  and  incense  in  the  Cathedral  Church. 
The  dues  were  called  by  the  quaint  name  of*  Smoke  farthings,* 
and  boxes  were  kept  in  which  the  parishioners  deposited  their 
coins,  Capes  Rural  Life  (1901I  34. 

SMOTHER,  56.  Lakel.  Foam  on  the  edges  of  a 
flooded  river.     (B.K.) 

tSMOUKIE,  sb.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.] A  species  of  bird  of  prey.  Francisque-Michel 
Lang.  (1882)  135. 

ISMOWE,  i;.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  stink. 

My  wounds  smowe,  an'  ar  comip,  Riddell  Ps.  (1857)  xxxviii.  5. 

JSMUCKS,  sb.  pi.  Sh.I.  Fuel  of  some  kind.  See 
below. 

The  fag  ends  and  debris  of  Thomas'  sawed-olT  timbers  were 
improvised  as  fuel  over  and  above  the  usual  twopenny  sound 
kishie  of  smucks,  Sh.  IVews  (Feb.  5,  1898). 
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tSMURGE,  J'.  Wm.    Tosneer;  to  jeer.  Cf.smudge,^.^ 

Tebay  folk  smurged  at  Orton  folk  (J.M.). 

tSNABLIN,  ppl.  adj.  Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    .? '  Snaffling ' ;  a  term  of  contempt. 

Getten  oot,  ye  snablin'  cur,  Macquoid  Doris  Barugh  (1877) 
xhni. 

SNAG-SHEARS,  5i. />/.  Wm.  A  pair  of  shears  having 
one  short  strong  blade,  and  the  other  m  the  form  of  a  loop 
into  which  the  former  fits.     (B.K.) 

SNAKES'-EYES,  sb.  pi.  Dor.  The  wood-anemone, 
Aitetiione  Neiitorosa.     (E.C.M.) 

SNAP-CAR,  sb.  Cum.  A  light  cart  having  the  body 
separate  from  the  shafts.     (E.W.P.) 

SNAPER.si.   Cum.    A  snub.    (E.W.P.)    SeeSnape,t/. 

JSNAPMAKER,  s6.     Obs.    Sc.    ?  Pistol-maker. 

Edb.  Maister  Duncan,  lorimer  and  snapmaker  to  my  lord, 
Beatty  Secretin-  (1897)  236. 

SNARBLED,  ppl.  adj.     Gall.     ?  Pinched,  shrivelled. 

Ye  pcetifu',  wee,  snarbled  craitur,  Crockett  Dark  0'  Moon 
(1902)  103. 

JSNARE,  V.  Cum.  Wm.  To  call  in  a  dog.  Nicolson 
(1677)  in  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Lit.  (1868)  IX.  ?  A  mistake  for 
snape. 

SNARLY,  adj.  3.    Wor.  (E.S.) 

tSNATTER,  V.     Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 
Abd.   We're   snattering  and  swimming  overhead  and    ears    in 
talk,  CoBBAH  yjiigcl  o/Covl.  1,1898)  144. 

SNEAK,  sb.  Pern.  A  slug  (not  a  snail).  (J.S.O.T.) 
See  Sneak. 

SNICKLE,  sb.  and  v.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lin.  e.An.  L  sb. 
A  slip-knot.     See  Snickle. 

e.An.'  Tie  it  in  a  snickle,  not  in  a  tight  knot. 

2.  pi.  Fig.  Difficulties ;  wiles. 

n.Yks.''  They  gat  him  into  their  own  snickles. 

3.  V.  To  snare  ;  to  catch  in  a  snare  or  noose. 
Lakel.*  He  could  snickle  eels. 

4.  To  smother.  Lin.'  5.  With  up:  to  pucker, 
wrinkle  up. 

Lin.  So  long  as  it  [a  caul  or  silly-hood]  keeps,  he  is  well,  but  if 
it  'snickles  up'  he  is  dead,  Liit.  N.  &  Q.  169.  n.Lin.'  That 
paaper's  gotten  raain'd  on,  an'  is  all  snickl'd  up.  Th'  ohd  dog '11 
bite  y6  if  ye  doan't  mind  ;  he's  snicklin'  up  his  noase  noo. 

SNIDY,  adj.  Cmb.  Of  apples  :  shrivelled,  wizened. 
(W.W.S.) 

tSNIF-NICK,  sb.  Lakel.2  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    A  game  played  in  St.  John's. 

tSNIP,  sb.     Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

For  nae  gear  would  I  boon  your  snips,  It  was  unlucky,  Penne- 
cuiK  Coll.  (1787)  14. 

tSNIPILT,  •!;.     Obs.    Slk.     Meaning  unknown. 

Rinnin'  snipiltin'  after  the  bits  o'  wenches  I  Hogg  Tales  (1838) 
238,  ed.  1866. 

tSNISH,  adj.  Nrf.  [Not  known  to  our  other  correspon- 
dents.]    Quiet,  silent. 

When  hearing  of  any  news  not  for  publicity,  you  are  requested 
to  be  snish  about  it  (M.C.H.B.). 

JSNITER,  sb.  Lei.'  A  piece  of  wood  used  for  levelling 
a  measure. 

SNOOK,  V.  6.     War.3 

SNOT,  s6.'  3.    Pern.  (J.S.O.T.) 

JSNOTTIES,  sA. //.     Obs,     Bnff.    The  nostrils. 

Tho'  sair  I  work  your  bread  to  win,  Yet  little  thank  ye  do  me 
cun  ;  Pox  o'  your  snotties  An'  i'  your  coatties,  Taylor  Poems 
(1787)  25- 

SNUFF,  sb.^  3.    Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

:SNYITHE,  r7(/t-.  Ois.,  Wgt.  ?  At  once.  ?  A  misprint 
for  swythe. 

Bad  hir  snyithe  pack  hir  furthe  harlot  Lowne,  Eraser  Wigtown 
('877)  392. 

tSNYST,  fb.     Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

Ve  wad  .  .  blaw  i'  the  lug  o'  .Sathan,  an'  .  .  baud  him  up  in 
snysts  an'  birslcs  till  the  maw  o'  liim's  as  fu's  a  coutamang clover, 
Si.  Patrick  (1819)  H.  191  (^Jam.). 

iSOAMEDY,  adj.  w.Yks.  Also  in  form  soamdy. 
i)o  many. 

Like  soamcdy  sheep  in  a  field,  Binns   V'/ts.   Il'kty.  Post  (Feb. 


22,  1896) ;  Ther'd  be  soamdy  i'  one  side,  an'  soamdy  o'  t'other, 
Leeds  Merc.  Siippl.  (Dec.  24,  1897). 

SOCK,  sbj     Kcb.     A  socket. 

He  cut  it  an'  gaed  back  rejoicin',  an'  fittit  it  intae  the  sock  o'  the 
leister.  Trotter  Gall.  Gossip  (1901)  467. 

SODE,  V.  Pern.  To  face  with  sods  as  a  newly-made 
fence.     (J.S.O.T.) 

tSOE,  sb.^    Cor.     A  friend.     Cf.  soce. 

Our  poor  vanished  soe  is  either  lying  down  there  in  aal  they 
stones  and  ashes,  or  he  is  not,  Wood  Eiliiia  (1876')  pt.  i.xvi. 

SOFT,  adj.  Sc.  LMa.  1.  In  comp.  Soft-dud, a  weak- 
ling; one  who  cannot  stand  cold  or  wet  without  injury. 
Cai.'        2.  Of  the  weather:  damp.     LMa.  (E.G.) 

SOG,  sb.^  Pem.  A  stupid,  semi-comatose  condition, 
the  result  of  drink  or  disease. 

I  don't  know  rightly  what's  the  matter  with  father.  A's  like 
in  a  sog  all  his  time  (J.S.O.T.). 

+SOIL,  v.^    Irel.    To  smile.    (M.B.-S.)  ' 

ISOKE,  sb.'^    Slk.     Meaning  unknown. 

A  light  soke  is  easily  worn  an'  a  light  yoke  is  easily  borne, 
Hogg  Tales  (1838)  281,  ed.  1866. 

SOLE,  s6.'  Cum.  Nrf.  In  comb,  (i)  Sole-end,  the 
backw-ard  continuation  of  a  cart,  which  serves  to  protect 
the  end-board  as  well  as  the  back-bar  when  the  cart  is 
cowped  ;  (2)  -'s-socks,  in  phr.  to  give  a  person  sole's-socks, 
to  beat  him  ;  (3")  -tree,  see  below. 

(i)  Cum.  (E.W.P.)  (sINrf.  (M.C.H.B.)  (3)Cura.They  had  props 
under  the  lump  standing  on  the  sole-tree,  W.  Cunt.  Times  (May  23, 
1903)  3.  col-  I- 

tSOLE,  56."    Chs.    In  phr.  no  sole  sib'd,  nothing  akin. 

GOUGH  MS. 

SOLEMN,  adj     Cor.=     Serious. 

'  The  heart  is  a  solemn  thing,'  said  of  a  woman  who  had  attacks 
of  the  heart. 

JSOLEMNCHOLY,  adj.  Fif.  Solemn,  sober  ;  in  ge». 
slang  use. 

He's  a  very  solemncholy  youth,  Will'am  Oliphant,  Meldrum 
Margreciel  (1894)  67. 

SOLING,  sb.  Nrf.  In  phr.  to  give  a  person  a  soling,  to 
beat  him.     (M.C.H.B.) 

SOME,  adj.  and  adv.  Lan.  Wor.  Pem.  1.  adj  Great 
in  quantity.  Wor.  (E.S.)  2.  adv.  Somewhat,  slightly. 
Lan.  Walkden  Diary  (ed.  1866)  68.     s.Pem.  (M.S.C.) 

tSOMER,  arfy.     Glo.     .'Summer. 

A  man  is  recorded  to  have  died  suddenly  at  '  a  solemn  somer 
meeting,  wherein  his  son  was  to  be  a  cheese-stickler,'  A''.  Cj*  Q. 
(1867)  3rd  S.  xii.  245. 

JSOMPAN,  sb.     Lan.     An  example. 

I'll  mak  thee  a  sompan,  Axon  Ftk.  Sng.  (1870)  16. 

SONG,  sb.  Sc.  In  phr.  nothing  to  make  a  song  of,  '  no 
great  shakes.'     (Jam.,  s.  v.  Things.) 

JSONSE,  V.  Der.*  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  eat. 

SOOK,  V.    Or.I.    To  throw  with  violence. 

Sheu  up'  wi'  a  hard  paet,  an'  sookid  hid  on  him  wi'  a  velleye, 
Dennison  Sketclies  (ed.  1904)  22. 

SOOLY,  adj.  Lan.  Of  metal,  &c. :  dull,  not  bright. 
(S.W.) 

SORE,  adj.  and  adv.  Sc.  Irel.  In  comb,  (i)  Sore-heady, 
a  cake  ;  see  below  ;  (2)  -working,  hard-working. 

(i)  Abfi.  A  small,  round,  or  cylindrical  penny  cake  wrapt  in 
buttered  paper,  so  called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
person  with  a  'sair  heid,'  who  thinks  to  get  relief  by  wearing 
a  light  bandage  round  the  head  (A.W.).  (2J  Don.  Playin'  off  yer 
natural  thricks  upon  an  oul'  man  and  a  sore-workin'  wan,  Mac- 
MANUS   O'Fn'el's  (1903)  35. 

SORRY,  adj.  s.Pem.  In  phr.  sorry  after,  sorry  for 
the  loss  of. 

I  shall  be  real  sorry  after  him.  I  was  really  sorry  after  hei 
(M.S.CW 

SOST,  ppl.  adj    w.Yks.     Bemired.     i.  q.  Soss,  s6.' 

We  are  almost  sost  with  plother  (E.L.). 

iSOTH,  adj.     Sus.     Of  hay.     Meaning  unknown. 

Ya  may  lay  down  in  dat  dece  pen  among  dat  good  soth  hay. 
Lower  Tom  Cladpole  (1831")  st.  38. 

JSOTTE.^A.  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  stoat.    (Hall.) 
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ISOUGH,  sb.^    w.Ylcs.     Meaning  unknown. 
Afterfindin  tallaan  sough  anhugd  it  ta  t'warehas,  TomTreddle- 
HOYLE  Bairtisia  Ann,  (1875I  62, 

ISOUTHY,  adj.  Cum.  Ample,  plentiful,  free  in  giving, 
hospitable.     A  mistake  for  fouthy. 

Soiitliy  [fouthy,  ed.  1805]  crops  o'  beans  an'  bigg,  Stagg  Misc. 
Poems  (ed.  1807    65.     ne.Cuni.  (K.W.P.) 

tSOVEREIGN-WOOD,56.  Ess.  Aplant;  ?  the  southern- 
wood, Artemisia  Abrotaiiunt. 

A  wall  fragrant  with  sovereign  wood,  Baring-Gould  Mehalalt 
(1885)  117. 

SOWEN,  ii.  and  7;.  Abd.  1.  sb.  In  ro»;A.  Sowen's- 
night,  Christmas  Eve,  O.S. 

Christmas  or  Auld  Yule  was  then  held  on  the  fifth  day  of 
January,  and  the  ni^ht  preceding  was  *  Yule  Even  '  or  *  Sowens 
Nicht.'  Sowens  Nicht,  however,  was  fixed  by  arrangement,  so 
that  we  had  the  young  people  of  two  or  three  families  to  share 
our  sowens,  bread,  cheese,  and  ale,  and  we  in  turn  went  and 
shared  theirs,  W.  Watso.n  Aiihl  Lang  Syne  (1903)  95. 
2.  V.  To  smear  with  '  sowens.' 

It  was  then  quite  a  common  [Christmas]  practice  to  go  with  a 
pailful  of  sowens,  and  with  a  whitewashing  brush  '  sklaich '  the 
doors  and  windows  of  dwelling-houses  after  the  inmates  had  re- 
tired to  their  beds.  The  houses  selected  for  'sowening' in  this 
way  were  usually  those  of  the  near-b'gyaun  and  unsociable  folks, 
who  never  gave  nor  accepted  of  invitations  for  '  Yule  Sowens  '  .  .  . 
I  once  accompanied  my  sister  ...  to  'sowens'  the  door  of  an  old 
maid  in  the  vicinity,  ib.  96. 

ISOWLY,  adj.  Oxf.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Hot,  sultry.     (Hall.)     [(K.)] 

SPACK,  sb.  Dor.  The  wooden  lever  put  in  the 
capstan  to  which  the  horse  is  attached  for  drawing  up  the 
'quare'-cart.     (E.C.M.) 

ISPAIRK,  V.    Dmf.    Meaning  unknown. 

Speranza,  thou  spairkin  Goody  !  Hope,  my  little  lassie !  Carlyle 
Letf.  (•July  24,  1836). 

+SPANIEL,  s6.  s.Cy.  A  fetter  for  binding  an  animal's 
legs  together.     [A  mistake  for  spancel.] 

Qu.  ifnot  the  S.  namefor  N.  'langholds.'  Langholds,  spaniels  upon 
horses'  feet,  Thoresby-  Lett.  (1703)  ;  Hunter  Hallamshire  Gl. 
(1879)  123. 

SPAWLDROCHIE,  sb.     Abd.    A  long-legged  fellow. 

He  being  a  spawldrochie  of  six  and  a  half  feet,  W.  Watson  Auld 
Lang  Syne  (igo3)  105. 

SPEAK,  f.'    Per.    To  bespeak. 

I'll  mebbe  gang  in  masel'  to  speak  a  new  pair  o'  boots,  Mac- 
Gregor  Soiilcr's  Lamp  (1903")  25. 

SPECK,  sb.  Dor.  The  lavender,  Lavandula  spica. 
(E.C.M.) 

ISPELLYCOAT,  sb.  n.Cy.  A  ghost.  (Hall.)  [A 
mistake  for  shellycoat.] 

:fSPIFFINS,  sb.  pi.  Dur.  [spifinz.]  In  phr.  as  sure 
asspijffins,  quite  sure.     (I.W.) 

JSPIG,  sb.  Gall.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
?  A  spigot ;  a  tap. 

The  bodies,  loes  a  spig,  for  a'  their  phrase,  Lauderdale  Poems 
(17961  60. 

:SPIGGANS,sif>.;>/.  Cor.  Elves.  [Mistake forspriggans.] 

In  Cornwall  the  spiggans  or  elves  meet,  it  is  said,  at  the  bottom 
of  deep  mines,  Yks.  llhts.  Mthly.  (Jan.  1884')  loi. 

SPILE,  .s*.  4.    War.3,  Fern.  (J.S.O.T.) 

SPILL-ROOT,  sb.  Dev.  A  tap-root.  Reports  Provinc. 
(1902). 

tSPINK,  s6.'    Don.    Meaning  unknown. 

Considherin'  tomeselfwhat  was  most  like  a  stone  on  Barnes- 
more  spink,  Macmanus  Bend  of  Rd.  (1898)  248  ;  It's  walk  into 
kingdom-come  I'd  do,  either  by  way  of  a  bog-hole  or  a  spink; 
Harpers  Mllilv.  (Oct.  1899)  739. 

JSPIRNLINGS,  sb.  pi.  Gall.  ?  Small  burn  trout. 
Mactaggart  Encycl.  (1824). 

SPITTLE,  sb}  Cum."  (s.  v.  Cuckoo  Spit).  Frothy 
matter  seen  on  plants  in  early  summer. 

SPLODGE,  V.    War.3 

tSPLORE,  adj.      Lnk.     Meaning  unknown. 

Despite  the  bigot  crew  Who  stand  aback,  ne'er  dreaming,  as 
they  fling  Their  little  splorc  pearls  on  him  as  the  dew,  Waudrop 
J.Matlnson  (188.1)  54. 

JSPONK,si!».    Pern.    Fits  and  starts.    s.Pem.  (W.M.M.) 


XSPONSHEES,  sb.  pi.  Ircl.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   Meaning  unknown. 

Such  sponshces  as  he  made  over  ditches  and  rivers,  Kennedy 
Fireside  Stories  (1870)  148. 

tSPOOM,  I'.     s.Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

A  hungry  stane  hawk  spooming  down  the  quarry  after  some 
ravens,  Wilson  Tales  (1839)  V.  323. 

SPRACKEN,  V.    Glo.  (H.S.H.) 

tSPRAP,  V.  Shr.  To  prop  up,  support.  Bound 
Provinc.  (1876)  s.  V.  Sprag. 

JSPRIG,  ^Zi.  Suf  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
A  spot  or  clot  of  blood. 

I  ruttle  wonnerful,  and  raise  little  doddy  sprigs  o'  blood,  e.An. 
Dy.  Times  (1892). 

SPRINGLE,  sb.  3.    Pern.  (J.S.O.T.) 

:SPROUT,  s4.«  War.  A  struggle.  B-ham  IVkly.  Post 
(June  17,  1893)  ;  War.'     .'  A  mistake  for  sprunt. 

JSPUNT,  f.  Yks.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  give  way.    w.Yks.  N.  Sr'  Q.  (1854)  ist  S.  x.  400. 

SPURGAW,  V.  Sc.  To  apply  spurs  ;  to  gall  with 
spurs  ;  also  usedyf.^. 

Lnk.  If  I  were  uppermost  again,  I  shall  ride  hard  and  spurgaw 
well.  Walker  in  tiog.  Presb.  ed.  1827)  I.  59.  Gall.  They  had 
spurgawed  me  over  too  sorely  with  their  catechisms  and  testi- 
monies when  I  was  young,  Crockett  Love  Idylls  {1901)  319. 

SPURS,  sb.  pi.  s.Dev.  The  pieces  of  bent  stick  by 
which  the  hay-bands  of  a  thatch  are  secured.     (W.C.P.) 

tSQUALLOP,  sb.     Dev.     Meaning  unknown. 

He's  a  poor  slack-willed  squallop  at  the  best,  Zack  On  Trial 
(1899)  214. 

SQUANDER,  v.     Pem.  (M.S.C.) 

ISQUILT,  V.     Lan.     Meaning  unknown. 

Squilting  like  a  duck  in  thunder,  Harland  &  Wilkinson  Leg. 
(1873)  193. 

SQUIRCH,  V.    s.Wor.    To  drive  away  hastily. 

Thay  pigs  be  i'  the  gorden,  squirch  'em  out  i,H.K.). 

JSTAG,  adj.^  w.Yks.  Applied  to  a  penknife  ;  meaning 
unknown. 

If  they 'r  stag  they  want  heftin,  Bywatzr  S/irffield  Dial.  (1839)34. 

ISTALE,  s6.*     n.Irel.     ?  The  butt  of  a  stack. 

Sweep  the  board,  or  rake  the  stale,  and  kieve  the  bin.  Lays  and 
Leg  (1884^  37. 

tSTANG,  sb.^  Dev.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   A  cider-making  term. 

The  cider  was  of  the  finest  strain,  'three  stang  three,'  as  they 
called  it,  Blackmore  Perlvcross  (1894)  viii. 

STANG-END,  sb.  Cum.  The  bumper  or  backward 
continuation  of  a  cart  which  serves  to  protect  the  end- 
board  as  well  as  the  back-bar  when  the  cart  is  cowped. 
(E.W.P.)     See  Stang,  sA.' 

ISTARTHOWL,  i-6.     ?  06s.    Sc.    Meaning  unknown. 

The  starth-owl,  worst  of  all  prodigious  fowls,  MMonztiT  Ballads 
(1868)  25. 

tSTCHIVEN,  s6.  N.I.'  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.] A  kind  of  sea-wrack  on  which  pigs  are  sometimes 
fed. 

tSTEARY,  sb.  Nhb.  .'A  noisy  person,  one  who 
makes  a  commotion.     Cf  steer,  t;.' 

She  laid  on  whisky-whasky  and  held  like  a  steary,  Allan  Coll. 
Sngs.  (1891)  13;  Nhb.' 

JSTEED,  s6.  W.\f  In  phr.  to  clap  steeds  to  one's /lorse, 
meaning  unknown. 

So  I  clapped  steeds  to  my  horse,  Kennedy  Banks  Boro  (1867) 

STETCHES,  s6. //.     Cmb.     Stilts.     (W.W.S.) 
STICK,  56.'     Cum.     In   phr.  off  the  stick  end,  'on  the 

spur  of  the  moment'  ;  promptly. 

Wilson  med  a  sang  aboot  fparson.     He  mcd  it  reel  off  0'  t'stick 

en',  Waugh    Fisherman's  Defence   (1807)  41;    He  went  reet  to 

wark  off  t'stick  en'  (E.W.P.;. 

STICK-FROG,  sb.  Shr.  A  blunt,  clumsy-looking  knife. 
Bound  Provinc.  (1876I. 

STICKY,  adj.  Dev.  In  phr.  to  have  sticky  fingers,  to 
be  dishonest. 

He've  got  sticky  fingers  where  money's  the  question,  Phill- 
POTTS  Good  Red  Earlli  (1901)  28. 
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JSTIDDLE,  V.    Lnk.    To  straddle. 

Specs  without  e'en  shanks  On  his  nose  to  stiddle,  Miller 
XVillie  M'inkie  ( 1863")  29,  ed.  1902. 

JSTILE,  sb?     Obs.     Edb.     Meaning  unknown. 

Sometimes  I  dwelt  in  the  Border,  With  outlaws,  and  these 
stubborn  stiles.  Before  your  Lordships  took  good  order,  Penne- 
cuiK  Wks.  (1715I  395,  ed.  1815. 

tSTILKY-CLOGS,  sb.  pi.    Dmf.    Meaning  unknown. 

Poor  brute,  it  cannot  help  being  supple  and  riding  as  with 
stilky-clogs  at  his  feet,  Carlyle  Lett.  (^1842)  in  Atlantic  Mthly. 
(Oct.  1898)  458. 

STILLBORN,flrf/.  Ess.  Of  children:  unbaptized.  (J.W.) 

JSTIME,  sA.2  Wil.  Work  done  by  the  piece.  (J.W.) 
Cf.  stem,  sb? 

STING-NETTLE,  sb.  Dor.  The  stinging-nettle,  Urtka 
dioica.     (E.C.M.)     See  Sting,  v.^  1  (4,  b). 

STINKING-WEED,  s6.  Cum.*  (s.  v.  Dead-nettle).  The 
purple  dead-nettle,  Lamiimi  pitrpiireimi. 

STINTAGE,  sb.  Nhb.  Land  on  which  only  a  limited 
number  of  sheep  or  cattle  may  be  pastured.  Leeds  Merc. 
Suppl.  (Jan.  27,  1900).     See  Stint,  v.  5. 

STIRABOUT,  5*.    War.3 

STITCH,  V.  s.Wor.  To  put  beans  together  tied  at 
the  top.     (H.K.)     i.q.  Stetch,  sA.s 

tSTITCH,  sb?    Slg.     Meaning  unknown. 

He's  but  a  clumsy  careless  b — ch,  That  couldna  clink  a  hammer 
stitch,  MuiR  Poems  (1818)  25. 

STITCH-STARK,  «rf;.     n.Cy.     Naked. 

As  God  made  me  is  good  enough  for  me. . ,  And  that's  just  stitch- 
stark,  Ollivant  Danny  (1903)  267. 

STOAT,  sb.  1.     Dor.  (E.C.M.) 

STOCK,  sb.  5.     Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

STOCK-HOLE,  sb.  Obsol.  e.Sus.  A  hollow  in  the 
masonry  at  the  back  of  an  open  fireplace  in  which  tinder, 
matches,  &.c.  were  kept.    (A.F.K.) 

STOCKING,  sb.  2.     n.Lan.i 

STOKE,  v.^    Pem.    To  grub  up  furze,  &c.     (J.S.O.T.) 

STONE,  s6.  Som.  Cor.  1.  In  co;«i.  Stone-chatter, 
the  stonechat,  Pratiucola  rubkola.  Cor.^  2.  The  weight, 
usually  of  iron,  used  with  a  beam  and  scales.  w.Som.' 
(s.v.  Weight-stone). 

tSTONGA,  adj.  Nrf.  Of  the  weather:  hot,  clear,  and 
calm.    (P.H.E.) 

STOOP,  i'.'^  Pem.  To  bend  down  the  head  of  a  beast 
by  means  of  a  rope.     (J.S.O.T.) 

tSTOOP,  v.*    Dev.    .'  To  commence  cutting. 

'Tvvon't  do  to  stoop  a  poun"  a  budder  in  marnin'  and  finish'n 
by  night,  Pulman  Rustic  Sketches  (1842)  144,  ed.  1871. 

STOOTER,  V.     Abd.     To  stumble. 

Fin  wir  heids  are  fite  an'  wir  feet  some  stooterin',  Abd.  IVkly. 
Free  Press  (Sept.  12,  1903). 

STOP-DOG,  sb.  Hmp.  A  deer-hound  held  in  leash. 
White  Sc/Ao»»f  (1788)  19,  ed.  1904. 

STOPPING,  sb.     Lth.  Scotsman  (Dec.  5,  1902). 

STOPPLE,  56.2    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

tSTORT,  51!'.  Der.  War.  In  phr.  none  of  thy  starts, 
meaning  unknown.     Der.'',  War.  (J.R.W.) 

STOT(T,  z/.'  4.     Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

STOTTY,  adj.  Dev.  Of  dough  or  porridge :  lumpy. 
(R.P.C.) 

tSTOUGH,  t;.    Gall.    Meaning  unknown. 

Wi'  supper  in  his  kyte  wcel  fed.  Composed  o'  unco  mixie 
maxies,  Wliilk  stough  thegether  waur  than  braxies,  Mactaggart 
Encycl.  (1824)  189,  ed.  1876. 

STOUND,  v.''  and  sb.*  1,  8.    Pem.  (J.S.O.T.) 

STOUT-CHEESE,  56.  Som.  A  large  Cheddar  cheese. 
(W.F.R.) 

STRADDLE-LEGS,  adv.  War.  In  phr.  to  sit  straddle- 
legs,  to  sit  astride  like  a  man.     (C.T.O.) 

STRAKE,  v.^  Wm.'  To  throw  a  marble  against 
a  flat  surface,  such  as  a  door,  so  that  it  rebounds  within 
a  span  of  a  previous  player's  marble. 

STRALER,  sb.  Cum.  A  sheep  that  has  gone  astray 
on  the  fells.    (E.W.P.) 

STRANGER,  5*.=  n.Yks.  A  brick  or  tie-stone  going 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  a  wall.     (I.W.) 


STRENGTH,  sb.  2.    War.^,  Won  (E.S.) 

tSTRICKLE,  sb.  Dev.  A  tool  used  by  thatchers. 
(R.P.C.) 

STRIFES,  sb.  pi.  w.Nrf.  The  death-struggle. 
(M.C.H.B.) 

STRING,  5*.'  Pem.  The  after-birth  of  a  cow. 
(J.S.O.T.) 

STRING,  V.    Abd.    See  below. 

Of  late  the  want  of  genial  showers  has  been  telling  on  the 
young  [turnip]  plants,  and  many  of  them  have  gone  oft'  after 
*  stringing  '  in  the  drills,  Abd.  JVkly.  Free  Press  (June  18,  1904). 

STRIP,  V.  6.     Wor.  Franxis  Manor  Farm  (1903)  236. 

STRIPEY,  sb.  Sc.  A  red  and  yellow  worm  used  for 
bait.     MacGregor  Soiiter's  Lamp  (1903)  289. 

JSTRODE,  pret.  Dev.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]    Threw.     (Hall.) 

STROLL,  sb."-  Dev.  (W.C.P.)  Of  hay :  along  roll. 
Hence  Strolling-rake,  sb.  a  rake  for  putting  hay  into 
'strolls.' 

STUB,  sb?  Dor.  A  small  stick  for  driving  a  donkey 
or  horse.    (E.C.M.) 

ISTUE,  V.    n.Sc.     Meaning  unknown. 

I'll  lea'  to  you  my  bonny  nib  That  used  to  stue  the  corn,  BucHAN 
Ballads  (1828)  266,  ed.  1875. 

:STUGUE,  sb.  Wxf  In  phr.  to  fall  in  a  sttigtie, 
meaning  unknown. 

He  began  to  think  that  his  inside  would  be  all  gone,  and  that 
he'd  fall  in  a  stugue  on  one  of  the  big  diamond-shaped  flags  of  the 
floor,  Kennedy  Banks  Boro  (1867)  337. 

STUGUE,  V.    Wxf.     With  np  :  meaning  unknown. 

[To]  beg  some  good  Christian  to  give  him  a  drinkof  could  wather 
or  he'd  stugue  up,  ib.  Evenings  Diiffrev  (iSeg)  353. 

:STULTITIOUS,  adj.    Lei.i    Sulky,  ill-tempered. 

STUNT,  adj  3.     e.Yks.  (J.W.) 

STUPE,  sb.  2.     War.3 

:STYAM-NAK'D,rt(^'.  Dur.  Destitute  of  all  covering. 
[?  Misprint  for  styan-naked.]  Gibson  Up-Weardale  Gl. 
(1870). 

tSUBSET,t(.     Yks.    To  underlet.    See  Set,  v.  33. 

Subsetting,  underletting  or  assigning  over  the  lease  to  a  third 
person  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lessee  or  tenant,  Marshall  Review 
(1808)  I.  362. 

:SUCCUBATION,  sb.  Obs.  N.Cy.^^  In  form  succu- 
lation  (Hall.).     The  pruning  of  trees. 

SUDSMAN,  sb.     Lakel.     A  dealer. 

He  was  also  sudsman  (dealer),  brewer,  harvester,  wager, 
ditcher,  &c.,  DeQuincey,  quoted  in  Dy.  Dispatch  (Aug.  5,  1904)7. 

SUE,  ».^     Hrt.     Of  mud :   to  ooze  up.     i.q.  Sew,  i'.' 2. 

To  describe  mud  oozing  up,  it  is  said  'it  sued  and  gulled  up' 
(E.S.F.-). 

SUGAR-SPOONS,  sb.  pi.  Pem.  A  kind  of  shell. 
(J.S.O.T.) 

+SULFUR  OF  COLD,  phr.  Cum."  A  cold  that  is 
difficult  to  get  rid  of.     (s.v.  Surfeit.) 

JSUMA,  sb.  e.Som.  A  small  cup  made  of  blue  and 
white  stone-ware.     W.  &  J.  CI.  (1873). 

SUMMER,  sb.'-  and  :;.  Cum.  War.  Wor.  L  sb.  In 
comp.  Summer-queening,  an  early-ripening  apple  of 
a  delicate  flavour  and  streaked  with  red.  War.,  Wor. 
(E.S.)  2.  V.  In  phr.  to  summer  and  winter,  to  know 
a  person  long  enough  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  character.     Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

JSUMPLE,  sb.^    Edb.    A  fool,  simpleton.    Cf.  sumph. 

Gang  hame  to  your  ain  bitch  and  stapp  her  tongue,  ye  puir 
sumple,  Beatty  Secretar  (1897)  155 ;  Hand  your  tongue,  you 
sumple,  ib.  258. 

SUMP-'WASP,  sb.  Cum.*  (s.v.  Gutter-wasp).  A  fly 
resembling  a  wasp,  often  seen  on  the  edge  ot  water  in 
a  ditch. 

SUNDAY-NIGHT,  sb.  w.Yks.  Hmp.  A  children's 
singing  game  ;  see  below. 

The  children  stand  in  a  row  with  backs  against  a  wall  or  fence, 
whilst  one  stands  out  and  stepping  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
tune  sings  the  first  verse.  Then  she  rushes  to  pick  out  one, 
taking  her  by  the  hands  and  standing  face  to  face  with  her,  sings 
the  other  verse.  Then  the  two  separate  their  hands,  and  standing 
side  by  side  sing  the  first  verse  over  again,  taking  another  girl 
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from  the  row,  and  so  on  again,  Gomme  Games  (1898)  U.  321-2. 
[For  rhymes  see  Gomme  I'b.] 

SUN  SHINES, />/;/-.  Abd.  A  children's  singing  game  ; 
see  below. 

*The  sun  shines  above  and  the  sun  shines  below,  And  a'  the 
lasses  in  this  school  is  dying  in  love  I  know,  Es[)ecially  (girl's 
name),  she's  beautiful  and  fair;  She's  awa  wi'  (a  boy's  name)  for 
the  curl  o's  hair.  In  comes  (girl's  name)  mother,  with  the  glass 
in  her  han',  Says — My  dearest  daughter,  I'm  glad  you're  gettin'  a 
man,  I'm  glad  you're  gettin'  a  man,  and  a  cooper  to  trade.  And  let 
a'  the  world  say  he  is  a  rovin'  blade.'  All  sing  to  '  especially,'  boy 
chooses  girl,  and  then  the  two  whirl  round,  and  all  sing  to  the  end, 
Gomme  Games  (1898)  II.  222. 

tSUPPLE,  s6.  Dmb.    Meaning  unknown.    Cf.  swipple, 

Canty  Johnnie,  as  he  gaed  hame.  Near  Charlie's  waefu'  turn. 
His  supples  cam'  against  a  stane,  And  tumbled  in  the  burn, 
Taylor  Poems  (1827)  15. 

ISURCHTE,  sb.  Wxf.'  A  piece  of  writing ;  a  letter, 
note;  a  bill. 

SURELY,  adv.  1  (2),  2.    War.^ 

JSUSE,  pro)i.  Lan.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   She.    (Hall.)  ;  Holloway. 

JSUSKET,  sb.    Per.     Meaning  unknown. 

Her  sae  sickened  wi'  a  susket  Sent  frae  the  muzzle  o'  a  musket, 
Spence  Poems  (1898)  183. 

JSUTE,  ai/J.    Stf.'    Cunning.    ?  Misprint  for  cute. 

SWADDLINS,  sb.  pi.  Per.  MacGregor  Souter's 
Lamp  (1903)  203. 

SWANAGE,  sb.  Dor.  (E.C.M.)  In  cowb.  (i)  Swanage- 
rat,  an  inhabitant  of  Swanage  ;  (2)  —  Turk,  a  quari  ynian. 

SWANSEA-RAIN,  si.  Pem.  Rain  from  tlie  south-east 
(J.S.O.T.) 

JSWAP,  sb.  Lnk.  A  manufactured  article  of  some 
kind. 

Gorbals — the  place  was  famous  for  manufacture  of  fire-arms, 
drums,  spinning-wheels,  cuckoo-clocks,  and  swaps,  J.  Munt 
Glasgow  S/reets  (1899)  40. 

tSWARTH,  si."    w.Yks.    Meaning  unknown. 

Some  among  them  will  be  capt  at  this  poaching,  for  I  think  the 
swarth  has  been  kept  on  it  by  all  that  have  heard  it  hitherto, 
Snowden  IVeb  of  Weaver  (1896)  xix. 

SWASHMENT,  sb.  Cum.  Any  poor  weak  beverage. 
(E.W.P.)    See  Swash,  7. 

SWATHE,  sb.  and  v.  1,  5.    War.^ 


:SWAYBLADE,  sb.  w.Yks.  ?  A  misprint  for  tway- 
blade,  Listera  ovala.     Lee  Flora  (1888)  432. 

iSWAYGE,  V.  Cor.  To  wring  the  hands.  [Misprint 
for  swayze.j 

His  wife  came  out  swayging  her  hands,  Thomas  Raiieligal 
Rhymes  (1895)  7. 

SWEEP,  s6.'  Wm.  A  hurdle  into  which  thorn-boughs 
have  been  interwoven,  used  to  brush  grass  before  mowine. 
(B.K.)  ^ 

SWEEPING-BRUSH,  sb.  s.Pem.  A  hair  or  carpet- 
broom.    (M.S.C.) 

SWEERTY,56.    Abd.    A  fit  of  laziness.    Sec  Sweart. 

Lots  o'  things  like  ploos  an'  that  maun  blaud  stannin'  aboot  fae 
a'e  'ear's  en'  till  anidder,  an'  nae  pitten  inside  for  sweerty  t'  dee't, 
Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Hay  g,  1903). 

SWEET,  adj.  Sc.  In  coiiip.  (i)  Sweet-heap,  (2) 
-heat,  home-brewing  terms  ;  see  below.     ?  i.q.  Sweat. 

(i)  The  malt  was  spread  out  evenly  on  the  barn  floor  .  .  .  till  the 
grains  'could  chalk  the  nail.'  .  .  It  was  then  ready  for  the  'sweet 
heap,'  Scotsman  (Aug.  20,  1901).  (2)  When  it  had  reached  the 
proper  point  of  'sweet'  heat  it  had  to  be  kiln-dried  at  once,  ib. 

SWEET-BETSY,  sb.  0.\f.  The  plant  London  Pride, 
Saxifraga  tiinbrosa.     (J.D.) 

SWEETEN,  V.  2.  War.^,  Won  (E.S.)      4.  Gall.  (A.W.) 

SWEETHEART,  v.    Cum.  (E.W.P.)    To  seduce. 

SWEETIE,  sb.    Abd.    A  considerable  sum. 

Aw'm  thinkin'  it  cost  tliem  a  sweetie  t'  bide  at  the  Strath,  Abd. 
JVkty.  Free  Press  (Aug.  8,  1903). 

tSWIB,  :;.  and  sb.  Dur.  Meaning  unknown.  Gibson 
Up-Weardale  CI.  (1870). 

JSWICKER,  V.    Sc.    Of  a  stream  :  meaning  unknown. 

The  burnie  brattled  an'  bickered  And  birled  an'  swirled  an' 
swickered,  Edwards  Mod.  Poets,  gth  S.  71. 

SWIGGEN,  sb.  Pem,  A  drink  made  of  sour  oatmeal. 
(J.S.O.T.) 

SWIME,  sb.  and  v.  s.War.  (H.K.)  i.q.  Swim,  sb.' 
and  v.^1,  4. 

SWINBAR,  sb.  Cum.  The  diagonal  bar  fixed  across 
the  horizontal  bars  of  a  gate  to  keep  it  rigid.  (E.W.P.) 
See  Swin. 

SWING,  adj.'    Dev.     Meaning  unknown. 

You'm  gettin'  so  fast  an'  so  swing  an'  so  hairy,  there  b'ain't  no 
doin*  nothin'  with  'ee  !  Ford  Posile  Farm  (1899)  212. 

+SWIRMY,  adj.     Sus.     Meaning  unknown. 

He  cum  in  dat  roupy  an  swirmy  as  de  mistus  ge  a  skreel, 
Jackson  Southward  Ho  (1894)  I.  389. 


TAB,  56.1  Cum.Wm.  1. //.  The  lappets  on  a  child's 
dress;  the  ends  of  braces.  e.Cum.  (E.W.P.)  2.  Ribbon 
for  tying  short  sleeves  on  the  shoulder,  n. Cum.  (E.W.P.) 
3.  A  long,  narrow  field  or  enclosure  ;  the  narrow  end  of 
a  field,  &c. 

Wm.'  Gan  en  put  beease  in  to  tab  end  i'  t'girt  meeda. 

TABLE-MAID,  sA.    Cum.    A  parlour-maid.     (E.W.P.) 

TAG-LAG,  sb.  Cum.  Of  a  farm  crop:  great  plenty, 
an  enibarras  de  richesse.    (E.W.P.) 

TAH,  V.     War.3 

TAHTLE,  V.  1.    Cum.  (E.W.P.)    Also  written  tartle. 

TAIL,  sb.  Cum.  Dor.  Cor.  1.  In  coinp.  { i)  Tail-post, 
the  stout  post  at  the  foot  of  a  cow-stall,  into  which  the 
ramp,  forming  with  the  boards  the  divisions  between 
the  stalls,  is  tenoned.  Cum.  (E.W.P.);  (2)  -rackle, 
wanton  ;  lacking  prudence,  ib.  2.  Phr.  (1)  lo  have 
a  bit  sicitcli  wilJt  the  tail,  said  of  a  woman  of  loose 
character.  Cum.  (E.W.P.) ;  (2)  to  keep  the  tail  in  imter,  to 
prosper,  ib.  3.  A  skirt.  Dor.  (E.C.M.)  4.  Mining 
term  :  the  name  given  to  the  contents  of  a  'huddle'  con- 
taining the  earthy  matter  and  refuse  with  but  a  very  small 
percentage  of  tin  ore.    Cor.^ 


TAKEN,  pp.    Cum.    In  phr.  taken  up  at  — ,  found  at. 
Often  seen  in  advertisements.  '  Taken  up  at  — .  Will  be  returned 
to  the  owner  on  paying  expenses '  (M.P.). 
TALLY-IRON,  sb.    War.s 
TANNY,  adj.    Sc.     Dark-complexioned,  tawny. 

Per.  Sinclair  Simple  Lays  (18131  19.  Dmf.  A  plump,  ripe 
weane,  A  tanny,  din,  or  half  a  cane,  Ken.nedy  Poems  (1823)  68. 

JTANTERWALLUPS,  sb.     Dur.     Meaning  unknown. 

As  Laird  Forster  was  riding  alang  the  sands,  As  he,  or  ony  other 
gentleman  might  dee,  Spottee  cam  out,  his  tanter-wallups  did  flee, 
His  horse  teuk  the  boggle,  and  off  flew  he,  Bishoprick  Garl.  (1784) 
52,  cd.  1834. 

:TANTING,  ppl.  adj.    Sc.    ?  Stormy,  squally. 

Send  us  not  a  ranting,  tanting,  tearing  win',  but  a  thuddering, 
duddcring  drying  one,  A'.  &'  Q.  (1868)  4th  S.  i.  163. 

TAPLY,  adj.     Dev.     Suitable,  appropriate,  fit. 

The  old  woman  asked  sternly  '  if  it  was  a  taply  moment  for 
sich  a  quandary  as  thact?'  Madox-Brown  Duale  Bliuh  (1876) 
bk.  I.  iv. 

TAP-WEES,  sb.  Wil.  (K.)  i.q.  Tap-ooze  (q.v.,  s.v. 
Tap,  sb.'). 

TARGE,  sb.'    Cum.    A  lunge. 

He  was  shoving  me  along  .  .  .  and  then  he  made  a   '  targe '  at 
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me,  and  got  the  handcuffs  on,  JV.  Cum.  Times  (Mar.  12,  1904)  5 ; 
(E.W.P.) 

TAR(R,  5*.  3.     n.Der.  (S.B.) 

TASH,  sb.^    n.Yks.    A  horse's  halter.    (I.W.) 

TASH,  V.  1.     Der. 

If  thet  isna  Miss  Thorpe's  new  body  slip  as  yo've  dizened 
yorsen  out  in.  For  shame's  sake,  Priscilla,  go  and  get  it  off  afore 
yo'  tash  it  any  worse,  Glaiser  Ta/es  in  Cooperativs  News  (May  16, 
1903^1  567. 

TATHIL,  sb.  Fif.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    A  table.     Cf.  taffel. 

TAUF,  sb.  Ken.'  (s.v.  Caving),  e.Ken.  (P.M.)  i.q. 
Toir,  sb.'^ 

TEA,  sb.  Lan.  In  coiitb.  (i)  Tea-grain  pie,  a  pie  made 
of  the  leaves  of  infused  tea,  currants,  and  raisins ;  used  as 
a  synonym  for  a  thrifty  use  of  everything.  (B.K.) ;  (2) 
•grains,  the  infused  leaves  of  tea.     d'b.) 

TEAM,  si.'     Oxf.     A  wagon  and  horses.     (A. P.) 

TEELIE,  <6.  Abd.  Asmall  joborpieceoffarm-work,&c. 

Looking  out  for  the  '  herd-loonie '  some  '  licht  bit  teelie  '  that 
exactly  suited  my  size  and  strength,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Mar. 
19,  1904  . 

TEELY,  V.  Abd.  With  back :  to  restore,  recover ;  to 
coax  back.    See  Teal,  v.^ 

It  took  hard  rubbin',  a  double  dose  o'  punch,  an'  het  bottles  an' 
blankets  tae  nae  en",  tae  teely  back  his  senses,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free 
Press  (Feb.  28,  1903). 

TELL-TALE,  sb.     Obs.  or  obsol.    War.'    See  below. 

A  mechanical  apparatus  connected  with  clock  movements  in  an 
upright  case,  placed  in  manufactories  in  which  night  watchmen 
were  employed.  The  mechanism  was  so  arranged  that  the  watch- 
man, each  time  he  passed  it,  was  required  to  record  his  move- 
ments on  it,  and  the  time  of  the  second  was  automatically  marked. 

TENDER,  adj.  2.     n.Yks.  (I.W.) 

TENT,  V.  and  sb.^  Cum.  Wor.  1.  v.  s.Wor.  (H.K.) 
2.  ih.  12.     Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

TEO-BOY,  sb.     Don.     A  spoilt,  ill-mannered  boy. 

It  was  small  wondher  her  own  son  was  comin'  up  the  teo-boy 
he  was,  when  that  was  the  way  she  thraited  wan  who  come  in 
with  a  civil  complaint  again"  him,  Macmanus  O'Fricls  ^1903)  185. 

TERRIER,  sA.2    Obs.    War.^ 

TESTIFICATE,  sb.     Cor.^ 

+THADY  BROGUE,  sb.    Irel.     See  below. 

There  are  but  a  few  variations  of  the  brogue,  such  as  the  long 
and  the  short,  the  thady  brogue  and  paddy  brogue,  Edgeworth 
Bulls  (1802I  199,  ed.  1803. 

THATCfflNG,#/.  «fi^'.  War.3  In  <:o«;6.(i)  Thatching- 
Jack, see  below  ;  (2)  —  put,  an  instrument  for  pushing  in 
the  ends  of  straw  when  thatching  houses  or  ricks. 

ii)  A  frame  in  which  the  yelms  for  thatching  were  placed  to 
keep  them  together  in  proper  arrangement  for  carrying  to  the 
roof  of  the  rick.  In  its  earlier,  and  home-made  form,  it  consisted 
of  a  pliant  rod  inserted  in  a  small  stand,  the  rod  being  then  split 
in  its  upper  portion.  In  its  manufactured  form  it  consists  of  two 
upright  rods  fastened  into  a  stand. 

THEE,  V.  s.Wor.  To  treat  or  address  haughtily ;  to 
speak  in  a  patronizing  manner. 

A  superior  speaking  to  an  inferior,  a  master  to  his  servant,  &c., 
would  be  said  to  'thee'  him,  if  he  spoke  sharply,  angrily,  or 
haughtily.  'The  men  on't  work  for  im',  nar  'a'  nothin'  to  do  uth 
'im  :  'e  thees  'em,  an'  waunts  to  be  master  an'  more'  (H.K.}. 

THE-IR^,  pass,  proit.     sw.Lin.' (s.v.  Yourn). 

:THIBBS,  si.//.  Lan.'  The  shafts  of  a  cart.  Misprint 
for  thills. 

THICK-NECK,  56.    Wm.    Goitre.    (B.K.) 

THIN,  adj.  Wm.  In  comb,  (i)  Thin  drink,  home- 
brewed beer  ;  (2)  —  drink  nights,  obs.,  see  below. 

(i)  (B.K.)  (2)  The  thin  drink  nights  meant  special  gatherings 
which  were  held,  and  the  evenings  passed  in  .  .  .  the  public- 
houses,  NiciiOLLS  Hist.  Romen  Sloiiedale  (1877)  97. 

THIRSTY,  adj.     War.^ 

THIRTOVER,  «rfi'.  Dor.  Upside  down.  (E.C.M.)  Cf. 
thwartover. 

THISN,  dem.  proii.    Suf.'  (s.v.  Youan). 

THISTLE-TANGS,  sb.  pi.  Cum.*  Tongs  for  pulling 
up  weeds,    (s.v.  Cleps.) 


THREEPLE,  v.  and  sb.    Cum.    Also  in  form  tripple. 

1.  V.  Of  flowing  water :  to  murmur,  make  a  purling  sound. 
Burds  was  singin'  and  t'beck  gaan  threeplan  doon,  Pciirilh  Obs. 

(Mar.  I,  1904)  6. 

2.  sb.  An  incessant,  monotonous  sound ;  the  gentle  sound 
made  by  a  flowing  stream.    (E.W.P.) 

THREMMEL,  v.  Abd.  To  squeeze,  wring,  extract 
forcibly. 

Fae  a'  Aw  hear,  they  ken  th'  wye  to  thremml  th'  bawbees 
oot  o'  folk,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Sept.  17,  1904). 

THRIVELESS,  «rfy.  Lake!.  Not  thriving,  in  bad  health 
or  condition.     (B.K.) 

THROW,  sb.  Don.  In  phr.  a  throw  of  money,  a  sum, 
fortune. 

Well,  and  doin'  well,  only  not  makin'  a  big  throw  of  money, 
Macmanus  O'FrieFs  (1903)  316. 

THUMB-BUMPER,  sb.  Cum.  Written  thoom-.  See 
below. 

One  who  closing  his  fist  firmly,  but  with  the  thumb  sticking  out, 
fiercely  drives  it  against  the  buttocks  of  another  (^B.K.X 

THUMBER,  sb.    Cum.    Written  thoomer.    See  below. 

One  of  the  two  classes  of  shearers  with  the  sickle.  He 
gathered  into  his  hand  a  quantity  of  corn  and  then  cut  ;  then 
gathered  in  more  and  again  cut,  repeating  the  process  until  he 
had  a  handful  all  in  one  lot  in  one  grasp.  A  thumber  was  not 
considered  to  be  so  good  as  fingerers,  and  the  sheaves  did  not  dry 
as  well.  'Thoombumpers'  was  a  nickname  for  these  men 
(E.-W.?.). 

THUNDER,  sb.  Don.  In  phr.  thunder  and  thumps,  an 
expletive,  oath. 

Thunder  and  thumps,  I  had  a  com  on  my  feet  forenenst  every 
day  of  the  week,  '  Mac  '  Road  to  Donegal  (3rd  ed.)  147. 

TILT,  sb.''  1.     War.3 

TIPE-STICK,  sb.    n.Yks.  (I.W.)    See  Tipe,  5  (2). 

TITHE-BARN,  sb.  War.^,  Wor.  (E.S.)  See  Tithe, 
sb.  1  (i). 

TITHER-THORNS,  sb.  pi.  Hmp.  In  phr.  to  be  on 
tither-thorns,  to  be  tremulously  anxious.     (J.W.) 

TOD,  sb.^  3.    War.3 

TODDIEL,  fb.  Cor.  The  tomtit,  Panis  caendeiis.  (J.W.) 

TODLER-TYKE,  sb.    Sc.     A  kind  of  bumble-bee. 

The  todler  tyke  has  a  very  good  byke.  And  sae  has  the  gairy 
bee.  Chambers  Pop.  Rhymes  (ed.  1870)  203. 

"TOME,  V.  Som.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  go  towards.    (Hall.) 

TOOTH-HOOK,  56.  Obs.  Cum.  Written  teuth-heuk. 
A  sickle.     (E.W.P.) 

TOTTLE,  adj.  Per.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Warm,  snug.     Cf.  tottie,  adj. 

TRASHMENT,  sA.     Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

TREACLE-LEAF,  sb.  Cum.  The  tutsan,  Hypericum 
Androsaemiim.     (E.W.P.) 

TRIB-TREE,  sb.  Cum.  The  bar  which  by  its  centre 
is  attached  to  the  plough,  whilst  at  its  ends  are  attached 
the  swingle-trees.    (E.W.P.) 

TRINITY,  sb.  w.Yks.  An  annual  feast  at  Kirkburton 
and  district,  held  on  Trinity  Sunday  and  the  two  days 
following.    (B.K.) 

JTURCHIE,  adj.    Per.  (Jam.)    Short  and  thick,  squat. 

TUSSOCK,  sb.  1.    Lakel.  (B.K.) 

tTUT,  v.^  Dev.  [Not  known  to  our  correspondents.] 
To  pull,  tear.    (Hall.) 

TWADLING  STRING,  56.    Cor.    See  Toddle,  ?/.  1  (3). 

But  worst  of  all,  with  the  force  of  the  fall.  My  twadling-string 
burst  asunder.  Hunt  Pop.  Rom.  IV.  Eng.  (1865)  399,  ed.  1896. 

TWANGEY,  sb.  n.Cy.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   A  tailor.    (Hall.) 

TWAUM,  sb.    Per.    A  pet,  temper.    (G.W.) 

TWITCHELL,  v.  n.Der.  To  go  quickly  with  short 
steps.     Used  only  in  connexion  with  children.     (S.B.) 

TWIZZLE,  sb.  Lan.  In  dancing:  a  kind  of  ankle  move- 
ment of  the  foot  in  a  semicircle,  whereby  a  rhythmic 
continuation  of  taps  is  brought  about.  The  Clarion  (Dec. 
i6,  1904)  8. 
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UKE,  ULE,  UL(L,  see  Yewk,  Yule,  Will,  aux.  v. 

tUMSHY,  sb.    Abd.    A  bump,  lump. 

Some  o'  the  chiels  gaed  hirplin'  hame  Wi'  umshies  on  their  head, 
Anderson  Rhymes  (ed.  1867)  186. 

UNDER,  sb.  ne.Lan.'  In  phr.  at  an  under,  beneath  the 
real  value,  undervalued. 

UNDERSET,  v.  Cum.  To  support  a  wall  by  building 
below  its  foundation.    (E.W.P.) 

JUNDUNCH,  arfy.    Yks.    Upset. 

w.'Vks.  Mrs.  Jackson  were  quite  undunch,  and  she  cried,  and 
Ellen  cried  (E.L.). 

:UNOORAMENT,  adj.  Obs.  Cai.,  Frf.  (Jam.)  Un- 
comfortable, unpleasant. 

UNSENSIBLE,  adj.    Cum.    Senseless. 

If  he  had  stolen  the  meat  it  would  have  been  an  unsensible 
thing  to  walk  through  the  streets  with  it,  IV.  Cum.  Times  (Maya, 
1903)  2  ;  (E.W.P.) 

UNT,  see  Will,  am:  v. 

UP,  adv.  and  adj.  Pern.  Som.  1.  adv.  In  phr.  up  in 
one's  silling,  in  a  sitting  posture,  sitting  up. 

s.Pem.  He's  in  his  bed,  he  cannot  come  from  there,  but  he  is  up 
in  his  sitting  now,  whatever  (M.S.C.). 
2.  adj.    Complete,  full,  esp.  in  comb.  Up  dozens. 

Som.  'Chimies  an'  drawers,  an'  all,  all  up  dozens  an'  made  o' 
the  best.' . . '  Mark  'em  up  dozens.'  '  An"  number  'em  off  up  dozens 
— zo  she  do,'  Raymond  Men  0'  Mendip  (1898)  xi. 


UPCAST,  sb.    Cai.'    A  temporary  clearing  up  of  the 
weather,  as  between  showers. 

UP-END,  V.    Sc.  Irel.        1.  To  set  upright. 

Abd.  His  neighbours  up-ending  him  when  he  fell  on  his  way 
home,  W.  Watson  AiiUi  l.aiii;  Hyne  (1903)  106. 
2.  To  turn  upside  down. 

Don.  Up-ending  his  glass  to  see  that  he  has  drunk  it  clean,  '  Mac 
Road  to  Donegal  (3rd  ed.)  192. 

:UPPABRAK,  ?rtfl>'.    Sh.I.    [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Wearying  ;  thinking  long.     S.  &  Ork.' 

:UPPADOGA,  rt(/z/.    Sh.I.    [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   Everywhere,  over  all.    S.  &  Ork.' 

UP-RISE,  sb.    Dev.*    In  phr.  on  the  np-rise,  springing 
up,  growing. 

UPSTORE,  sb.    Dev.     Uproar,  disturbance.    Cf.  up- 
stir,  s.v.  Up,  1  (76,  a). 

What's  the  upstore  for,  you  li'l  fule?  Be  'feared  of  thunder? 
Phillpotts  Good  Red  Earth  (1901)  105. 

UP-TAIL,  v.    Abd.    To  bolt,  run  off, 'turn  tail.'    Abd. 
Wkly.  Free  Press  (Aug.  i,  1903). 

UPWARD,  sb.    Cor.3    England  out  of  Cornwall. 

UR,  sb.    n.Yks.*     i.q.  Ewer. 

URRA,  adj.    Hrf.  (E.L.C.)    i.q.  Ever  a. 

VRACK,  VRAN,  VRAT,  see  Wrack,  sb.\  Wran,  Wrat. 
VRECK,  VRINKLE,  see  Wrack,  sb.\  Wrinkle,  s6.» 
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WADDY,  sZi.    Cum.    A  grandfather.    (E.W.P.) 

tWAFFERED,/!/.  Wor.  Also  in  form  weffered  s.Wor. 
In  phr.  waffered  up,  of  the  eyes  :  stuck  together,  dimmed 
by  sleep. 

My  eyes  be  regular  waffered  up  in  a  morning  (W.C.B.).  s.Wor. 
Mah  heyes  be  thot  waffered  ower  o"  wax  an'  tack  marnins  till  a 
con't  see  nothin'  'ordly  (H.K.), 

WAFFLE,  see  Wuffle. 

tWAFRON,  sb.    Dev.    A  cloud,  vapour. 

Lock-a-daisy,  mistress?  look  up  at  th'  pil'm  yonder.  Es 
chudd'nt  be  a  wafron,  Madox-Brown  Duale  Bhilh  (1876)  bk.  i.  iv. 

WAGONER,  sb.  Cum.*  (s.v.  Gurmaw).  The  great 
black-backed  gull,  Larus  inarinus. 

tWAINNESS,  sb.  ?  Obs.  Lnk.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]     See  below. 

Much  less  .  .  .  can  I  think  of  having  a  conformist  in  my  family 
who  w''  either  be  a  spie  in  it,  or  thorow  fear  might  tempt  to  a 
sinfuU  superplus  of  wainness,  Wodrow  Ch.  Hist.  (1721)  IV.  514, 
ed.  1828. 

JWAITH,  sb.  Edb.  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   A  misprint  for  walth. 

Doctors,  wi'  hocus-pocus  faith,  Gie  poison,  an'  swoop  affyour 
waith,  Learmont  Poems  (1791)  180. 

WAKE,  V.  War.'  In  phr.  to  wake  the  fire,  to  rouse 
into  active  burning  a  fire  which  is  smouldermg. 

IWALCH,  adj.    Brks.    Cut  through.    (W.H.Y.) 

WALKING-WAY,  sb.  s.Hrf.  A  pavement  on  the 
edge  of  a  pool  whereby  cattle  obtain  access  to  the  water 
without  breaking  down  the  banks.    (E.W.P.) 

JWALK-WATER,  sb.    Cum.    See  below. 

'  Walk-water'  implies  a  blank  time  when  country  folk  found  it 
difficult  to  make  out  the  '  Bill  of  Fare '  satisfactorily,  when  guests 
had  to  be  entertained  and  when  game  was  out  of  season  (J.Ar.^. 

WALL  AND  BAND,  phr.  Obs.  e.An.  The  leather 
used  in  spinning. 

e.An.'  Suf.  She  straight  slipp'd  off  the  Wall  and  Band  And 
laid  aside  her  Lucks  and  Twitches,  Bloomfield  Rural  Tales 
(i8o2)  3. 
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JWALLOWED,/^    Obs.    Sc.    .' Turned  over. 

He  has  wallow'd  it,  he's  wallowed  it.  He's  wallowed  it  again, 
KiNLOCH  Ballads  (1827)  84  ;  Child  Ballads  (1882-98)  GI. 

WALLY-KWITE,  sb.  Abd.  A  top-coat,  great-coat. 
Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (July  23,  1904). 

JWARGANG,  sb.    Obs.    Sc.    A  pennon. 

Nine  wargangs  beiring  braid  and  wide,  Aytoun  Ballads  (ed. 
i86i^  I.  16. 

WARTH,  see  Wraith,  s6.' 

WASH,  f.  Cum.  With  up:  of  flannel:  to  shrink  when 
washed.     (E.W.P.) 

WATCHED,//.  Hrf.  Watchmaker's  term :  cleaned, 
repaired,  put  in  order. 

The  clock  was  so  badly  watched  by  the  last  person  who  had  it 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  would  not  go  ;  E.W.P. V 

WATER-CROW,  sb.  Cum.*  (s.v.  Bessy-dooker). 
The  water-ouzel,  Cinclus  aqiialiciis. 

WATER-GATE,  sb.  Wni.'  Written  watter-geeat. 
A  watercourse ;  the  direction  of  a  stream  or  spout  of 
water. 

Git  oot  et  wattergeeat  er  thoo'll  be  drooned,  thoo  lile  maapy  ! 

WATTLE,  56.'  2.     Ant.  (S.A.B.) 

WAUGH,  see  Wug(g. 

JWAUM,  >sb.  Der.=  nw.Der.'  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]    Want. 

WAUMISH, «()(/■.  Sc.  Uneasy,uncomfortable,squeamish. 

Frf.  I  began  to  be  akinda  waumish,  .  .  the  kind  o'  a'  ower 
kittlie  feelin'  that's  like  to  garr  you  screech,  ye  dinna  ken  hoo, 
Salmond  Man  Sandy  (ed.  1903)  101. 

WAYFARING-TREE,  sb.  Ant.  The  guelder-rose 
Viburnum  Oputits.    (S.A.B.) 

WEAR,  sb.  Sc.  In  phr.  all  the  wear,  all  the  fashion. 
(A.W.) 

WEAR,  V.  Sc.  To  long  for  or  desire  earnestly.  See 
Weary,  v.  9. 

Per.  Haste  ye  back  !  I'll  be  wearin'  f  hear  the  news,  Mac- 
Gregor  Souler's  Lamp  (1903)  300. 
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WEASAND,  sb.  Lan.  Nhp.  War.  Shr.  Cmb.  Also  in 
forms  weazen  Cmb.;  wisen  Shr.';  wissand  ne.Lan.'; 
wizzen  Nhp.'  War.^  1.  The  gullet,  throat,  windpipe. 
ne.Lan.S  Nhp.',  War.^,  Shr.'  2.  The  male  organ  of 
generation  in  animals.    Cmb.  (W.M.B.) 

WEASEN,  WEAWGH,  see  Wizzen,  v.\  Wow,  v} 

WEEA(H,  WEEASAN,  see  Who,  proii.,  Wizzen,  v.^ 

WEE  FREES,  p/ii:    Sc.    See  below. 

The  funds  must  be  handed  over  to  the  remnant  of  the  old  Free 
Church — the  '  Wee  Frees,'  as  Scotland  nicknames  them.  Times 
(Dec.  31,  1904)  ;  The  successful  body  now  known  as '  Wee  Frees,' 
fb,    Jan.  12,  igo5\ 

WEEGLE,  WEEKIN,  see.  Wiggle,  Wyking. 

WEERDIE,  sb.  Sc.  .'  A  queer,  uncanny  person.  Cf. 
weird,  wierd,  adj. 

Fif.  *  He's  awa  without  his  curran'  loaf  '  He's  a  wcerdie,' 
Robertson  Provost  (1894)  loi. 

WEER-STANES,  ^adv.  Dmf.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]  In  a  state  of  hesitation.  See  Weer,  5i. 
Wallace  Schoolmaster  (1899)  Gl. 

WEEST,  see  Wisht. 

WEET,  v.    Won    Of  a  dog:  to  whine. 

s.Wor.  I  'eard  the  dog  weetin'  (H.K.\ 

VfEV^TY,  adj.    Abd.    Wet. 

In  a  dry  'ear  ...  an  awfu'  lot  o'  mair  corn  .  .  .  nor  in  a  weety 
'ear,  Abd.  Wkly.  Free  Press  (Mar.  5,  1904). 

WEEZEN,  see  Wizzen,  v? 

tWEEZWAI,  sd.  Som.  (Hall.)  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]    A  bridle. 

WEIGH,  i;.    Cum.    To  understand.    (E.W.P.) 

WEIRLING,  sb.  Nrf  [Not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents.]   ?The  red-backed  shrike,  Lanhts  colturio. 

When  the  weirling  shrieks  at  night.  Sow  the  seed  with  the 
morning  light,  Flk-Lore  Rec.  (1879)  II.  58. 

WEIRS,  WEISEN,  WEISLE,  WEISTY,  WEIZE, 
WEIZL(E,  see  Wiers,  Wisen,  Wyzle,  Wisty,  Wise,  v., 
Wyzle. 

WENTED-MILK,  sb.    Wm.    Stale,  sour  milk.     (B.K.) 

WEW,  sb.    n.Lin.'    The  cry  of  a  cat.     (s.  v.  Wow.) 

WHIGMIG-MORUM,  sb.  Sc.  The  name  of  a  tune; 
fig.  party  politics ;  see  below.  Cf.  whip-meg-morum, 
s.  V.  Whip,  V.  1  (9). 

Abd.  Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree,  To  drop  their  whig-mig- 
morum,  Skinner  Atmiseinents  (1809)  55 ;  (Jam.,  s.  v.  Whip-meg- 
morum). 

tWHILKING,  ppl.  adj.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]   ?  Complaining.    Cf.  whilk,  j;.' 

s.Sc.  Ye  hae  forgotten  the  bit  whilking  lassie,  nae  doot,  that 
drave  oot  yer  worthy  faither's  stirks,  Wilson  7"a/<'s(i839)  V.  220. 

WHIM-ME-GARY,  adj.  Sc.  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]    ?  Whimsical.    Cf.  whigmaleerie. 

Edb.  His  late  prais'd  taste  is  whim-me-gary  ;  His  wife's  an 
ugly  clatt'ring  goose,  Learmont  Poems  (1791)  403. 

WHITE,  rt(^'.  Cum.  Cor.  1.  In  phv.  to  be  while  under 
the  lug,  to  be  pale,  out  of  health.  (E.W.P.)  2.  Comb. 
White-finch,  the  hen  chaffinch,  Fringilla  coelebs.     Cor.^ 

WHITIES,  sb.  pi.  Kcb.  A  species  of  sea-trout,  prob. 
the  Sahiio  Initta.    Cf.  whiting,  whitling. 

The  fact  of  the  people  from  Penigham  being  taken  to  a  ford  by 
Richard  M'^Chesney  looks  uncommonly  like  a  planned  raid  on  the 
'  whities'  and  '  kildochs,'  for  it  would  be  just  the  season  at  which 
these  fish  are  most  plentiful  in  the  Penkiln  burn,  Gallovidiaii  (1903) 

V.  332, 


WHITNECK,  56.    w.Cor.    A  weasel.    (G.F.R.) 

WICK-THING,  sb.  Der.  A  term  applied  to  all  insects, 
&c.,  esp.  those  whose  correct  names  are  unknown.  (H.R.) 
See  Quick,  sb.  15. 

WIDDERMINT,  56.  Sh.I.  A  pest,  nuisance;  a  term 
of  disgust. 

Tak' up  yon  dokkin,  da[a]  evil  widdermint !  I  diinna  ken  what 
da  Loard  made  dokkins  an'  hoes  for,  Sh.  News  (Apr.  8,  1899I. 

WIDDERSHIN(S,  see  Withershins. 

WIFE,  s6.  Cum.  Inphr.  wife's  tea,  obs.ySteheXo'w.  See 
also  Wiving. 

On  a  suitable  day  afier  a  confinement,  as  soon  as  the  mother  was 
strong  enough,  the  matrons  of  the  '  laitin' '  were  invited  to  tea; 
they  brought  with  them  presents  of  tea,  sugar,  and  butter.  On 
this  occasion  all  had  to  be  regaled  with  tea,  bread,  and  sweet 
butter.     This  was  called  the  '  wife's  tea  '  (E.W.P.). 

WIFFIN,  sb.  Dmf.  (Jam.)  A  moment ;  the  same  as 
Weavin  (q.v.). 

WIG,  sb.    S.Ayr.    Slang  word  for  a  penny.    (M.J.F.) 

WILD-MYRTLE,  sb.  Cum.  The  creeping  willow, 
Salix  repens.    (E.W.P.) 

WILLY,  sb.  Lakel.  1.  The  male  organ  ;  a  slang 
name  for  a  child's  penis.  Cum.  (E.W.P.),  Wm.  (B.K.) 
2.  Comp.  Willycoat,  a  child's  flannel  petticoat.  Wm. 
(B.K.)    Cf.  wylie-coat. 

WINNING,  ppl.  adj.  Abd.  In  comb.  Winning  ring, 
a  game  of  marbles.  See  Win-and-loss  (s.v.  Win,  sb} 
11),  Winnie. 

We  all  played  .  .  .  with  the  '  bools  '  at  the  '  winning  ring,' 
'  kypie,'  and  'hard  nickle  doon,'  W.Watson  Auld  Lang  Syne 
(1903  I  31. 

WITCHES,  sb.  pi.  Sc.  Som.  1.  In  comb.  Witches' 
flower,  the  greater  celandine,  Chelidonimn  majus.  Som. 
Cornh.  Mag.  (July  1903)  46.  2.  Round,  red,  clay  marbles. 
Abd.  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Apr.  9,  1904). 

WITCH-PAP,  sb.    Wm.  (J.M.)     See  Witch,  s6.'  1  (32). 

WITHY.WIND,  sb.  s.Bck.  The  great  bindweed, 
Convolvidiis  sepiiim.     Cornh.  Mag.  (July  1903)  50. 

WITLING,  sb.  Sc.  A  fool,  simpleton,  '  dunderhead.' 
Ayr.  (J.F.) 

WOLVER,  iZ>.  Suf.  [Not  known  to  ourcorrespondents.] 
?  A  kind  of  jelly-fish. 

Masses  of  collapsing  jelly-fish,  fierce  little  'wolvers'  throwing 
out  their  inky,  fan-shaped  stings  in  a  fine  rage,  and  startled  crablets, 
Cornh.  Mag.  XLVI.  184. 

WORK-STOT,  sb.  Abd.  Written  wark-.  A  work- 
ox,  an  ox  used  for  ploughing. 

The  beens  o's  legs  wid  mak'  a  pair  o*  gran'  haims  for  his  wark- 
stot,  W.  Watson  Atild  Lang  Syne  (1903)  90. 

WOSTER,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  Also  in  form  wuster. 
A  struggle,  scuffie,  '  scrimmage.' 

Ayr.  He  had  sair  personal  wusters  vvi'  the  deevil  in  his  study- 
room  when  getting  up  his  sermons,  Hunter  Studies  (1870)  49. 
Gall.  I  dout  that  after  sic  a  woster,  His  lads  did  mak  a  doncie 
muster,  Lauderdale  Poems  (1796)  40. 

tWRENKLY,  adj.  Dur.  [Not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents.]    Holy.    Gibson  Up-lVeardale  Gl.  (1870). 

WREXENS,  see  Raxens. 

WRING,  V.  Cum.  With  up  :  to  twist,  fold,  or  curl  up, 
as  a  worm  does  when  touched.    Also  usedy?^. 

Carel  badgers  are  monstrous  sad  fwok,  The  silly  peer  de'ils,  how 
they  wring  up!  Anderson  Ballads  (ed.  1808)  8  ;   (E.W.P.) 


YAGHIES,  sb.  Bnff.  (Jam.)  [Not  known  to  our 
correspondents.]  The  sound  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  soft 
but  heavy  body.         '  He  cam  doun  wi'  a  yawfu'  yaghics.' 

YAMPH,  adj.     Sc.     Hungry,  ravenous. 

Abd.  Gin  they  widna  tak'  their  potlich  they  sid  get  a  dish  o' 
want  for  a  change.     Aw'll  promise  they  wid  be  yamph  aneugh. 


gin  they  cam'  back  at  denner  time,  Abd.  IVkly.  Free  Press  (Feb. 
ao,  1904). 

YARD,  sb.    Cor.^    Eighteen  feet  of  stone  hedging. 

YELLOW-BELLY,  sb.  n.Cy.  Lin.  Ken.  A  frog; 
a  slang  term  of  derision  applied  to  dwellers  in  marshy 
districts. 
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YUKKED  OUT 


n.Cy.  A  derisive  term  for  a  native  of  Lincolnshire  I,  B.KO.  Lin., 
Ken.  The  term  is  given  to  the  Fenmen  around  Boston,  Lincohi- 
shire  ;  and  the  word  is  also  known  in  Romney  Marshes,  Kent. 
There  is  an  old  saying:  '  Margate  magpies,  Ramsgate  skinflints, 
Sandwich  yellow  bellies.'  To  call  a  marsh-dwellor  a  '  yellow- 
belly  '  appears  to  be  equal  to  calling  him  a  frog.  A  gentleman 
once  fell  into  a  dike,  whereupon  his  companion,  who  was  a 
churchwarden,  inquired,  'What!  are  ye  goin'  to  make  a  yellow 
belly  of  him?'  (D.W.L.) 

YERL,  sb.  Fif.  In  comb.  Long-necked  yerl,  the  red- 
breasted  merganser,  Mergus  serrator.  See  Earl-duck, 
Harle,  sb. 

Up  from  the  end  rock  came  a  croaking  protest  from  a  '  long- 
necked-yerl,'  and  the  screechy  mocking  laughter  of  gulls  invisibly 


hovering  the  waves  of  the  incoming  tide,  Setoum  Skipper  of  Barn, 
craig  (igot)  278  ;  (E.W.F.) 

YETHERT,  adj.  Dmf.  Heather-clad,  covered  with 
heather. 

Dmf.  Yon  hill,  athort  its  yethert  broo,  Yet  woo't  the  glint  sae 
wae  tae  lea',  Reid  Poems  (1894)  58. 

YOVS.  proii. />/.     Nrf.     You. 

He  will  not  say  whether  he  will  work  for  yous  or  no,  Rhys 
Diverted  Village  (1903)  14. 

YUKKED  OUT,  p/ir.  Yks.  Of  dikes,  ditches,  &c. : 
cleaned  out,  dragged.     Cf.  huck,  v.^ 

e.Yks.  He  had  acres  of  potatoes  under  water,  'all  because  the 
authorities  had  not  seen  that  the  dykes  had  been  yukked  out,'  Yis. 
Even.  Post  (Oct.  13,  1903)  4. 


CORRIGENDA 


ABBY,  sb.     Read  Arby,  Arby-root. 

ABLACH,  sb.     Delete  Obs.     See  Aploch.     See  Suppl. 

ABOARD,  adv.        1.  Read  In  phr.  to  have  stimmitlis 
aboard,  to  be  drunk  or  intoxicated. 

ATHOL  BROSE,  sb.    Delete  Obsol. 

BANDOLEER,  sb.        3.  For  spring  read  string. 

BAT,  sb.'^    Delete   Edb.   quotation  and  insert  under 
Bats,  sb.  pi.  1. 

BAWKEN,  sb.    Delete  [not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents]. 

BENON,  sb.    Delete  Obs. 

BESETMENT,  sb.     Delete  [not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents]. 

BIKE,  56.'  5.    Delete  Obs. 

BILDERT,  sb.    Delete  [not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents]. 

BLICKER,  sb.    Read  Blicher. 

BLIND,  adj.  3  (3).     For  blind-fnernmopsey  read  bliiid- 
neny-mopsey. 

BLOACH,  V.  and  sb.     Delete  Wm. 

BLUBBERED,  */i/.  adj.     Delete  Obs.  ? 

BOURT,  V.      Delete   [not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents]. 

BUNTER,  sb.^    For  A  dun  cow  read  A  dun  crow. 

BURGOO,  sb.     Delete  Obs. 

CATILL,  V.  and  sb.     Read  CatliU. 

CAUSE,  si.'  3.    Read  Cause-house,  the  house  in  which 
there  is  a  dead  body. 

CLEACH,  I'.'     Delete  Obsol. 

CLINE,  v.'^    Delete  [not  known  to  our  correspondents]. 

COBBILILTY,  sb.    Delete  [not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents]. 

CODNOP,  sh.     Delete  [not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents]. 

CONNIVER,  V.    Read  To  scheme  or  endeavour  to 
accomplish  anything. 

COUSE,  V.     Delete  [not  known  to  our  correspondents]. 

CROWISH,  adj.    Delete  [not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents]. 


CRUB,  sb.'^  and  i».'  Delete  2.  v.  &c.  and  insert  in  Crub, 
sb.^  after  2. 

CUDDY,  sb.'^  2.  For  Hence  Cuddle-bum,  read  Hence 
Cuddie-bum. 

CURN,  adj.    For  Nhb.  read  se.Sc. 

DEUGIND,  adj.  Delete  [not  known  to  our  correspon- 
dents]. 

DEWGS,  sb.  pi.    Delete  Obs. 

DOSS,  56.^    For- tightening  poops  rwrftightening  hoops. 

DWAM,  sb.  2  (i).  For  a  dram  of  drink,  read  a  dwant 
of  drink. 

EXPIRY,  sb.    Delete  Obs. 

FRENCHED,  ppl.  adj.  Delete  [not  known  to  our 
correspondents]. 

GALE,  sb.^    Delete  [not  known  to  our  correspondents]. 

GESTER,  V.    Delete  Obs. 

GILL,  sb.''  1  (i).     Read  Gill-sipper,  a  tippler. 

HACK,  iA.>  12.    Delete  Hence  (i)  Hacelet-pie,  &c. 

HURLING,  sZ».'  L    Delete  Cum.  (E.W.P.) 

KEMP,  adj    Delete  [not  known  to  our  correspondents]. 

KEN,  V.  1  {2).     Delete  Ken-kind,  a  species,  genus. 

KUNK,  sb.    Read  Knuk. 

MEDNART,  sb.    Read  Meduart. 

PACE,  sb.  2  (i).    Delete  '  worn  at  Easter.' 

PAMPLE,  I/.*  Delete  Obs.  [not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents]. 

PLAT,  sb}  7.  Hence  Plat-brecker,  sb.  read  Obs.  An 
implement  used  for  breaking  up  cow-plats. 

RAFFISH,  adj.  2.     Delete  Wor.  and  quotation. 

RAMSAMMY,  sb.  Delete  [not  known  to  our  corre- 
spondents]. 

REBAGHLE,  sb.    Delete  Obs. 

SHANK.  sA.i    Delete  12. 

STOKE-PAN,  sb.     Read  Stope-pan. 

SUMP,  sb.^  13.     Insert  In  camp.  Sump-wasp. 

SWEAR,  I'.'  n.  I  ( i).     Delete  to  swear  a  bonny  stick. 

TESTIFICAT(E,  sb.    Delete  Obs. 

THRUFF,  sb.     Delete  Obs. 

YELLOW,  adj.  1  (5).    For  -berries  see  bellies,  Suppl. 
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Ray,  John.— A  Collection  of  English  Proverbs  digested  into  a 

convenient  method  for  the  speedy  finding  any  one  upon 

occasion  ;  with  short  annotations.     Whereunto  are  added 

local    proverbs    with    their    explications,    old    proverbial 

rhymes,  less  known  or  exotick  proverbial  sentences,  and 

Scottish  proverbs.     8vo,  Cambridge,  1670. 
2nd   ed.,    enlarged   by   the   addition   of  many   hundred 

English,   and   an    Appendi.x   of    Hebrew   proverbs,    with 

annotations  and  parallels,     ib.  1678. 
Philosophical  Letters  between  the  late  Mr.  Ray,  and  several 

correspondents,  &c.     8vo,  London,  17 18. 

Another  ed.,  ed.  Dr.  Lankester.     London,  1848. 

[See  also  Ray,  John,  s.v.  North  Country.] 
Ritson,  Joseph. — Pieces  of  Ancient  Popular  Poetry.     London, 

1791. 
Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads.     2  vols.,  London,  1829. 
Satchell,  Thomas. — Provisional  index  to  a   Glossary  of  Fish 

Names.     Circulated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  additions 

and  corrections,  and,  more  especially,  of  determining  the 

places   where   these    names   are   now   in   use.       pp.    12. 

E.D.S.  1879. 
Science  Gossip,  1865-96. 
Skeat,  W.  W. — Nine  Specimens  of  English  Dialects,  edited  from 

various  sources,     pp.  xxiv,  193,  E.D.S.  1896. 
Skeat,  W.  W.  and  Nodal,  J.  H.  (ed.)— A  Bibliographical  List  of 

the  works  that  have  been  published,  or  are  known  to  exist 

in  MS.,  illustrative  of  the  various  dialects  of  English.   E.D.S. 

1877.    ■ 
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Smith,  John.— A  Dictionary  of  Popular  Names  of  the  Plants 
which  furnish  the  natural  and  acquired  wants  of  man,  in  all 
matters  of  domestic  and  general  economy,  their  history, 
products,  and  uses.     8vo.  London,  1882. 

Smith,  John  Russell. — A  Bibliographical  List  of  the  works  that 
have  been  published,  towards  illustrating  the  provincial 
dialects  of  England,     pp.  24.     8vo,  London,  1839. 

Smyth,  Warington  W.,  and  others. — A  Catalogue  of  the 
Mineral  Collections  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 
London,  1864. 

Songs  of  England  and  Scotland,  The.    2  vols.  8vo,  London, 

1835- 

Stephens,  Henry.— The  Book  of  the  Farm,  detailing  the  labours 
of  the  farmer,  farm-steward,  ploughman,  shepherd,  hedger, 
cattle-man,  field-worker,  and  dairy-maid.  a  vols.  8vo, 
Edinburgh,  1849. 

Strutt,  Joseph. — The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, including  the  rural  and  domestic  recreations.  May 
games,  mummeries,  shows,  processions,  pageants,  and 
pompous  spectacles,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
time.  Ed.  by  William  Hone.  A  new  ed.,  8vo,  London, 
i8q8.      [ist  ed.  1801.] 

Sutton,  Charles  W.— Catalogue  of  the  English  Dialect  Library. 
Founded  by  the  English  Dialect  Society,  and  deposited  in 
the  Central  Free  Librarj-,  Manchester,  1880-88. 

Swalnson,  Charles Handbook  of  Weather  Folk-lore.      8vo, 

London,  1873. 
Provincial  Names  and  Folk-lore  of  British  Birds.     [Published 
in  conjunction  with  the  Folk-lore  Society.]     E.D.S.  1885. 

Taylor,  Joseph. — Antiquitates  Curiosoe  :  the  etymology  of  many 
remarkable  old  sayings,  proverbs,  and  singular  customs. 
i8mo,  London,  1818. 

Wall,  Arnold.— A  contribution  towards  the  study  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian element  in  the  English  dialects.  In  Anglia,  Neue 
Folge,  B,ind  VIII,  1897. 

Watson,  Joseph. — Nature  and  Woodcraft.     London,  1890. 

Weale,  John. — A  Dictionary  of  terms  used  in  architecture, 
building,  engineering,  mining,  metallurgy,  archaeology,  the 
fine  arts,  &c.,  with  explanatory  observations  on  various 
subjects  connected  with  applied  science  and  art.  4th  ed., 
with  numerous  additions,  ed.  by  Robert  Hunt.  8vo, 
London,  1873. 

White,  J.— A  Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  Veterinary  Art. 
i2mo,  London,  1817. 

Why  John  has  no  Doubts.  (In  various  dialects  from  the 
Collection  of  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte. 1 

Williamson,  W.  A Local  Etymology.     London,  1849. 

Woodward,  H.  B.— The  Geology  of  England  and  Wales.  8vo. 
London,  1876. 

Wright,  Thomas.— On  the  History  of  the  English  Language : 
a  lecture  before  the  Historic  .Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  pp.  26.  8vo,  Liverpool,  1857. 
Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  English,  containing 
words  from  the  English  writers  previous  to  the  nineteenth 
century  which  are  no  longer  in  use,  or  are  not  used  in  the 
same  sense,  and  words  which  are  now  used  only  in  the 
provincial  dialects.  8vo,  London,  1869.  [isted.,2  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1857.] 

Yarrell,  W.— History  of  British  Birds,  1843,  and  var.  ed. 

Youag,  Arthur. — Annals  of  Agriculture  and  other  useful  arts  ; 
collected  and  published  by  A.  Young.  46  vols.  8vo,  London, 
1784-1815.     See  Britten,  James. 

Zoologist,  The,  for  1878,  containing  Provincial  Names  of 
Insects,  Birds,  &c. 

ENGLAND. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Batcbelor,  Thomas. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  01  the 
County  of  Bedford.  8vo,  London,  1808.  (Agricultural 
Survey  Report.) 
An  Orthofipical  Analysis  of  the  English  Language  ;  or,  an  ess.ty 
on  the  nature  of  its  simple  and  combined  sounds  ;  the 
manner  of  their  formation  by  the  vocal  organs;  the  minute 
varieties  which  constitute  a  depraved  or  provincial  pro- 
nunciation; and  the  inadequacy  of  attempting  to  explain 
them  by  means  of  the  English  alphabet.  The  whole 
illustrated  and  exemplified  by  the  use  of  a  new  orthoCpical 
alphabet,  or  universal  character,  which  ^with  a  few  additions) 
furnishes  'an  easy  method  of  explaining  every  diversity  of 


language  and  dialect  among  civilized  nations  ;  to  which  is 
added,  a  minute  and  copious  analysis  of  the  dialect  of 
Bedfordshire.     8vo,  London,  1809. 

Burgon,  J.  W A  MS.  Collection  of  Bedfordshire  Words. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry '  The  Story  of  Bessie  Costrcll,  1895. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Ditchfield,  P.  H.— Bygone  Berkshire.     Svo,  London,  1896. 
Druce,  George  Claridge.— The  Flora  of  Berkshire  :   being  a 

topojraphiral  and  historical  account  of  the  flowering  plants 

and  ferns  found  in  the  countj-.     8vo,  Oxford,  1897. 
Hayden,  Eleanor  G.— Travels  round  our  Village.     A  Berkshire 

book,  1901. 
From  a  Thatched  Cottage,  1902. 
Hewett,  William.— Glossary  of  Berkshire  Provincialisms.    Read- 
ing, 1847. 
[Hughes,  Thomas."!— Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  1857. 

The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse;    or,  the  Long  Vacation 

ramble  of  a  London  Clerk.     By  the  author  of  'Tom  Brown's 

School  Days.'     8vo,  Cambridge,  1859. 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  1861. 
[Lousley,  Job.] — A   Glossary    of    Provincial   Words    used    in 

Berkshire,     pp.  14.     Svo,  London,  1852.      =  Gl.  (185a). 
Lowsley,   B,— A    Glossary   of   Berkshire   Words   and   Phrases. 

E.D.S.  1888.      =:  Brks.' 
Mitford,  M.  R.  — Country  Stories  [c.  1855]. 
Nichol's  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannica.— Vo'.  IV.  pp. 

55-57,  &c.     4I0,  London,  1783.      [Contains  a  few  remarks 

on  the  Berkshire  dialect.] 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Dialogue  with  a  Buckinghamshire  peasant,  quoted  from  Cocci 

H'oids,  July  1869,  in  tiic  Times.  July  12,  1869. 
Ellis,  William,  see  General  Dialect. 
Kennett,  White,  see  Oxfordshire. 
Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry.—?  Marcella,  1894. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Darwood,  John  William. — A  MS.  Glossary  of  Words  in  use  in 

the  County  of  Cambridge,  1852-70.      ^  Cmb.^ 
East  Anglian,  The,  see  East  Anglia. 
Gooch,  William. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County 

of  Cambridge.     Svo,  London,  1813.     (Agricultural  Survey 

Report.) 
Vancouver,  Charles.- General  View  of  the  Agriculture  in  the 

County  of  Cambridge.      4to,  London,  1794.      (Agricultural 

Survey  Report.) 

CHESHIRE. 

Advertiser  Notes  and  Queries. — Reprinted  from  the  S.'oci/sorl 

Adveiiiser.  1881-85. 
Assheton,    Nicholas.— Journal,    1617.       Ed.    F.    R.    Raines, 

Chctham  Soc.  1848. 
Banks,  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus. — God's  Providence  House.     A  novel, 

■  865. 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire  Historical  Collector.    Ed.  T.  Worth- 

ington  Barlow.     2  vol?.,  1853-55. 
Cheshire  Notes  and  Queries,  The.    3  vols.,  1881-83. 
Cheshire   Sheaf,   The  :    being   local    gleanings,   historical   and 

antiquarian,  from  many  scattered  fields,  reprinted  from  the 

Chester  Couraiil,   May   1878   to  December  1882.       2   vols. 

4to,  Chester. 
New  Series.     Ed.  J.  P.  Earwaker.     Reprinted  from  the  Chisttr 

Courmil.     Vol.  I.  pts.  1-4.     4to,  Chester,  1891-95. 
Clough,  J.   C  — Bessy  Bresskittle's  Pattens,  or  Sanshum  Fair, 

a  Chcshiremon's  Crack.     i2mo,  Altrincham,  1879. 
Croston,  J.— Enoch  Crump's  Ghost  Story  j  a  legend  of  Cheshire, 

1887. 
Darlington,  Thomas The   Folk-Speech   of  South  Cheshire. 

E.D.S.  1887.      =s.Chs,' 
Halllwell,  J.  O.,  see  Lancashire. 
Holland,  Heru'y.— General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Cheshire. 

Svo,  London,  1808.     (Agricultural  Survey  Report.) 
Holland,  Robert.- A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  County  of 

Chester.     E.D.S.  1886.      =Chs.> 
Leigh,  Egerton.— Ballads    and    Legends    of  Cheshire.      Svo, 

London,  1S67. 
A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Dialect  of  Cheshire.    Founded 

on  a  similar  attempt  by  Roger  Wilbratiam,  contributed  to  the 

Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1817.  Svo,  London,  1877.    =  Chs.' 
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Ormerod,  George. — The  History  of  the  County  Palatine  and 
City  of  Chester.     3  vols,  fol.,  London,  1819. 

Piatt,  J.  W. — The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Nantvvich,  in  the 
County  Palatine  of  Chester.     8vo,  London,  1818. 

Prestbury  Parish  Magazine,  1885. 

Warburton,  R.  E,  E.  —  Hunting  Songs  and  Miscellaneous  Poems. 
2nd  ed.,  i2mo,  London,  i860. 

Wilbraham,  Roger. — An  attempt  at  a  Glossary  of  some  words 
used  in  Cheshire.  Read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
May  8,  1817.     2nd  ed.,  i2mo,  London,  1826.      =-Chs.2 

Yates,  —  .— Owd  Peter  [n.d.]. 

CORNWALL. 

Ballantyne,  R.  M. — Deep  Down.     A  tale  of  the  Cornish  Mines, 

1868. 
Bannister,  J. — Glossary  of  Cornish  Names,  ancient  and  modern, 

local,  family,  personal,  &c.     8vo,  Truro,  1871. 
Baring-Gould,  S. — The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow ;  a  life  of  Robert 
Stephen  Hawker,  M.A.,  1876. 
The  Gaverocks  ;  a  tale  of  the  Cornish  Coast,  1887. 
Richard  Cable,  1888. 
Mrs.  Curgenven  of  Curgenven,  1893. 
Bond,  Thomas. — Topographical  and  historical  sketches  of  the 
Boroughs  of  East  and  West  Looe,  in  the  County  of  Cornwall. 
8vo.  London,  1823. 
Borlase.W — Antiquities  ofthe  County  of  Cornwall,    fol.,  Oxford, 
1754  [ed.  1769'. 
The  Natural  History  of  Cornwall,     ib.  1758. 

Bottrell,  Williani Traditions  and  Hearthside  Stories  of  West 

Cornwall.     8vo,  Penzance,  1870. 

2nd  Series,     ib.  1873. 

3rd  Series,     ib.  1880. 

Cahill,  John. — Wheal  Certainty  ;  a  Cornish  story,  1890. 
Carew,  Richard.— The  Survey  of  Cornwall.     410,  London,  1602. 

New  edition.     410,  London,  1769. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  H.— Roscorla  Farm,  1895. 

Cornish  Tales,  in  prose  and  verse,  by  various  authors.     With 

a  glossary.      i2mo,  London,  1873. 
Cornish  Tales,  in  verse  and  prose,  being  specimens  of  Cornish 

Provincial  Dialects.     i2mo,  Truro,  1858. 
'  Cornwall.'     A  Western  Eclogue  between  Pengrouze  and  Bet 
Polglaze,  in  the  Genllitiian's  Magazine,  XXXII.  287,  1762. 

Couch,  L.  Quiller A  Spanish  Maid,  1898. 

Couch,  Thomas  Q. — The  History  of  Polperro,  a  fishing  town  on 
the  south  coast  of  Cornwall  ;  being  a  description  of  the 
place,  its  people,  their  manners,  customs,  modes  of  industry, 
&c.,  by  the  late  Jonathan  Couch,  with  a  short  account  of 
the  life  and  labours  of  the  author,  and  many  additions  on 
the  popular  antiquities  of  the  district.  8vo,  Truro,  187 1. 
A  List   of  Obsolete   Words    still    in   use  among  the  folk  of 

East  Cornwall.     Truro  [n.d.]. 
See  also  Courtney,  M.  A. 

Courtney,  M.  A.  and  Couch,  Thomas  Q Glossary  of  Words 

in  use  in  Cornwall.     West  Cornwall  by  Miss  M.A.Courtney. 
East  Cornwall  by  Thomas  Q.  Couch.     E.D.S.  1880.     =Cor.' 
Daniel,  Henry  John — The  Bride  of  Scio,  Songs  of  the  Heart, 
and  other  poems.      i2mo,  Truro,  1842. 
The   Cornish   Thalia;    being   original    Cornish    poems,    illus- 
trative of  the  Cornish  dialect,     pp.  48.     i2mo,  Devonport 
[c.  1862]. 
The  Muse  in  Motley,  or  a  Wallet  of  Whimsies,     pp.  48.     ib. 

[1867]. 
Pickings  from  my  Portfolio  ;   comprising  Cornish  comic  and 

other  humorous  pieces,     pp.  48.     ib.  [n.d.] 
A  New  Budget  of  Cornish  Poems,     pp.48.     li.  [n.d.] 
Mary  Anne's  Christening,     ib.  [n.d.] 
Mary  Anne's  Troubles,     ib.  [n.d.] 
English,   H. — A   Glossary  of  Mining   Terms,  used  in   Mexico, 
Colombia,  Peru,  and  other  parts  of  South  America  ;    also 
those  used  in  the  mining  districts  of  Cornwall  and  Derby- 
shire.    Compiled  from  the  most  authentic  sources,     pp.72. 
8vo,  London,  1830. 
Exhibition,  The,  and  other  Cornish  Tales,  in  prose  and  verse, 

by  various  Authors.     8vo,  Truro  [n.d.]. 

Forfar,  W.  Bentinck.  — Cousin  Jan's  Courtship  and  Marriage. 

The  Exhibition.    Two  Cornish  tales  in  verse.    i2mo,  Truro, 

1859. 

Pcntowan  ;   or   the  Adventures   of  Gregory  Goulden,   Esq., 

and  Tobias  Pcnhale.    A  Cornish  story.     8vo,  Helston,  1859. 

The    Helston     Furry    Day  ;    an    account    of    its    origin    and 


celebration  ;  with  the  music  of  the  ancient  Furry  dance. 

i2mo,  Helston,  1861. 
Pengersick  Castle.     A  Cornish  tale.     8vo,  Truro,  1862. 
Kynance   Cove ;    or   the   Cornish   Smugglers.     A  tale  of  the 

last  century.     8vo,  London,  1865. 
The   Wizard    of  West  Penwith  ;    a  tale  of  the   Land's  End. 

lamo,  Penzance,  1871. 
Cornish  Poems  and  selections  from  '  Pentowan.'      8vo,  Truro 

[1885]. 
Garland,  Thomas. — List  of  Words  in   common   use  in   West 

Cornwall,    in   the    Journal    of   the    Royal   Institution  of 

Cornwall,  pp.  45-54,  April  1865. 
[Gervis,  Marianne]   (ed.).— Original  Cornish  Ballads  :   chiefly 

founded  on  stories,  humorously  told  by  Mr.  Tregellas,  in 

his   popular  lectures   on    '  Peculiarities ' ;    to   which    are 

appended  some  drafts  of  kindred  character,  from  the  port- 
folio of  the  Editress  :  the  whole  prefixed  by  an  introductory 

essay,  on  the  peculiarcharacteristicsofthe  Cornish  peasantry' ; 

from  the  gifted  pen  of  Mrs.  Miles,    pp.  iv,  60.    8vo,  London, 

1846. 
Hammond,  Joseph. — A  Cornish  Parish :    being  an  account  of 

St.  Austell,  town,  church,  district,  and  people.   8vo,  London, 

1897. 
Hardy,  Thomas. — ?  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes.     1873. 
Harris,  J.  Henry.— Our  Cove  ;   stories  from  a  Cornish  fisner 

village  [1900]. 
The   Luck  of  Wheal  Veor  and  other  stories   of  the   mine, 

moor,  and  sea,  1901. 
Faith.     A  story  of  baint  Perth  [n.d.]. 
H[arvey],  T[homas]  H[ingston] Harkyology.      Mr.  Theo- 

dosius  Smitheram's  account  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 

the   Cambrian  Archaeological  Association.      By  T.  H.  H. 

iSnio,  Truro,  1862. 
H[igham],  T.  R. — A  Dialogue  between  Tom  Thomas  and  Bill 

Bilkey,  two  Cornish  miners.     By  T.  R.  H.    pp.  24.     i2mo, 

Truro,  1866. 
Hocking,  J The  Mist  on  the   Moors,  in  the  Christian  World 

Anmial,  1896. 
Hunt,  Robert. — Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England,  or 

the  drolls,  traditions,  and   superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall, 

collected  and  ed.  by  Robert  Hunt.     2  vols.  8vo,  London, 

1865.     New  ed.  1896. 
Jago,  Fred.  W.  P. — The  ancient  language,  and  the  dialect  of 

Cornwall,  with  an  enlarged  glossary  of  Cornish  provincial 

words.     Also  an  appendix,  containing  a  list  of  writers  on 

Cornish  dialect,   and    additional    information    about    Dolly 

Pentreath,  the  last  known  person  who  spoke  the  ancient 

Cornish  as  her  mother  tongue.    8vo,  Truro,  1882.     =Cor.* 
Jimmy  TrebilCOCk;  or  the  humorous  adventures  of  a  Cornish 

miner  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  what  he  saw,  and  what  he 

didn't  see.      i2mo,  Camborne,  1863. 
Kinahan,  George  Henry.— On  the  similarity  of  some  Cornish 

rock-names  and  miners'  terms  to  Irish  words.     Journal  of 

the  Roj'al  Institution  of  Cornwall,  No.  14,  April  1873. 
Lee,  Charles. — Paul  Carah,  Cornishman,  i8g8. 
The  Widow  Woman.     A  Cornish  tale,  1899. 
Cynthia  in  the  West,  1900. 

Lyall,  Edna Donovan,  1882. 

Marshall,  W.  H.,  see  Devonshire. 

Monthly  Magazine,  The,  for  1808,  contains  a  list  of  Cornish 

words. 
[Netherton,  Edward.] — The   Song  of  Solomon   in   the   living 

Cornish  dialect.     From   the    Authorised  English   Version. 

i2mo.     [Impcnsis  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  1859.] 
O'Donoghue,  F.  Talbot.— St.  Knighton  s  Keive  ;  a  Cornish  tale. 

With  a  postscript  and  glossary.     8vo,  London,  1864. 

Parr,  Mrs Adam  and  Eve.     3  vols.,  i88o. 

[Pascoe,   Charlotte    Champion.  — Wan  and  Aell,  a  Cornish 

Drau  el,  as  zung,  told  an  spauken  by  Barzillai  Baragweneth. 

. .  .  With  notes  by  a  Friend,     pp.  24.    8vo,  Penzance,  i86i. 
Pasmore,  W.  S.,  see  Devonshire. 
Pearce,  H. — Jacob  Treloar.  1893. 
Pearce,  J.  H.  — Esther  Pentreath,  the  Miller's  daughter :  a  study 

of  life  on  the  Cornish  coast,  1891. 
Inconsequent  Lives,  1891. 
Pearse,  Mark  Guy. — Daniel  Quorm  and  his  religious  opinions, 

1877. 
Penberthy,  C.  P.— The  Warp  and  Woof  of  Cornish  life  and 

character,  by  Open  Eyes  (^Mrs.  C.  P.  Penbertli}'}.     Collated 

from  the  Mtttitig Fost^n^  Corni^/iiitaii.     8\o,  London  [n.d.]. 
Peter,  T.  C MS.  Collection  of  Cornish  words.      =  Cor.3 
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Polwhele,  R. — A  Cornish-English  Vocabulary  ;  a  vocabulary  of 
local  names,  chiefly  Saxon,  and  a  provincial  glossary,     pp. 
98.     4to,  Truro.  1808. 
The  History  of  Cornwall.     7  vols  410,  London,  1816. 

Porter,  R St.  Martin's  Summer,  1895. 

Provincial  Vocabulary,  A,  see  Devonshire. 
Pryce,    William.— Mineralogia    Cornubicnsis ;     a    treatise     on 
minerals,  mines,  and  mining,     fol.,  London,  1778. 
Archaeologia  Cornu-Britannica  ;  or.  an  essay  to  preserve  the 
ancient  Cornish  language:  containing  the  rudiments  of  that 
dialect  in  a  Cornish  grammar,  and  Cornish-English  Vocabu- 
lary. &c.     4to.  Sherborne,  1790. 
Q[uiller-Couch,  A.  T.]— Dead  Man  s  Rock,  1887. 
The  Astonishing  History  of  Troy  Town,  1888. 
Noughts  and  Crosses,  1891. 

I  saw  Three  Sliips,  and  other  winter's  tales,  1892. 
The  Haunted  Dragoon,  1892. 
The  Delectable  Uuchy,  1893. 
Wandering  Heath,  1895. 
Rhodes,  W.  C. — The  Story  of  John  Trevennick  [n.d.]. 
Rodd,  Edward  H.-- Birds  of  Cornwall,  1880. 
[Sandys,  William.] — Specimens  of  Cornish  provincial  dialect, 
collected   and   arranged   by   Uncle  Jan  Treenoodle,   with 
some  introductory  remarlis,  and  a  glossary,  by  an  antiquarian 
friend,  also  a  selection  of  songs  and  other  pieces  connected 
with  Cornwall.     8vo,  London,  1846. 
Stackhouse,  J.  L. — Obsolete  Words  still  in  use  among  the  folk 
of  East  Cornwall,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Cornwall.      May  1864. 
Thomas,  Joseph. — Randigal  Rhymes  and  a  glossary  of  Cornish 

words.     8vo,  Penzance,.  1895. 
Timothy   Towser,    and    nineteen    other    Cornish    tales,   from 

Nethcrton's  Cornish  Almanac  [n.d.]. 
Tregellas,   J.   T. — Tremuan  ;    and  the   St.  Agnes  Bear  Hunt. 
Two  Cornish  tales,     pp.  23.      lamo,  Truro  [c.  1840]. 
Farmer  Brown's  Blunders,  including  the  Cayenne  Pepper  Story ; 
Capt.  Hoskin's  Battle  of  Lanterns ;  and  the  London  Director, 
Hannibai  Hollow,  at  Wheal  Blue  Bottle,     pp.43.    171.1857. 
Cornish  Tales.     8vo,  Truro,  i860. 

Peeps  into  the  Haimts  and  Homes  of  the  rural  population  of 
Cornwall.     Being  reminiscences  of  Cornish  character  and 
characteristics,  illustrative  of  the  dialect,  peculiarities,  &c., 
&c.,  of  the  inhabitants  of  West  and  North  Cornwall.     8vo, 
Truro,  1863.     Another  ed.,  1868. 
Cornish  "Tales,  in  prose  and  verse.     With  a  glossary'.     lamo, 
Truro,  1868. 
Trenhaile,  John. — Dolly  Pentreath,  and  other  humorous  Cornish 
tales,   in  verse.     With   a   portrait   of  old   Dolly,     pp.  46. 
lamo,  Devonport  [1854]. 
[Verrall,  Georgina.]— A  Cornish  Ghost  story  ;  a  night's  adven- 
tures at  the   Devil's  Stile,   or  Jacky  Trevose  and    Mary 
Trevean.     By  '  Elfin.'     pp.  19.     8vo,  Truro,  1862. 
West  Comubian — A  new  Budget  of  Cornish  Poems,     pp.  36. 

8vo,  Camborne,  1865. 
Whitcombe,  Mrs.  H.  P.,  see  Devonshire. 
Worth,  R.  N.,  see  Devonshire. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Anderson,  R. — Ballads  in  the  Cumberland  dialect :  with  notes 

and  a  glossary.     8\o,  Carlisle,  1805. 
Ballads   in   the    Cumberland   dialect,    chiefly    by    R.    Ander- 
son, with  notes  and  a  glossary  ;  the  remainder  by  various 

authors,  several  of  which  have  been  never  before  published. 

i2mo,  Wigton,  1808  ^and  var.  ed.]. 
Bailey,  John. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of 

Cumberland.      4to,  London,   1794.      (Agricultural  Survey 

Report.  I 
Blamire,  Susanna Poetical  Works  [c.  1794].     Now  for  the 

first  time  collected  by  Henry  Lonsdale.     With  a  preface, 

memoir,  and  notes  by  Patrick  Maxwell.      i2mo,  Edinburgh, 

1842. 
Bobby  Banks'  Bodderment,  a  sup  of  coald  keal  het  up  agean. 

In  the  U^httfltaven  Herald,  June  a,  1866. 
Branthet  Neuk  Boggle,  a  Teahl  for  a  Winter  Neeght.      In  the 

il'Jiilfhaven  Hcruld,  Jan.  5,  1861. 
Bum,  Peter. — English  Border  Ballads.    8vo,  Carlisle,  1874.    [2nd 

ed.  1877.] 
Poems.     London,  1885. 
Fireside  Crack.     2nd  ed.,  London,  1886. 
[Burroughs,  J.] — Willie  Wattle's  Mudder.     By  a  Tourist,    pp.8. 

i2ino,  Whitehaven,  1870. 


Caine,  T.  H.  Hall.— The  Shadow  of  a  Crime,  1885. 

A  Son  of  Hagar,  1886. 
Chatto,  W.  A.,  see  Northumberland. 
Christian,  John.— A  Whitehaven  Sailor  Lad  in  London,  1880. 

The  Mason's  Ghost  Story,  1880. 
Clark,  Ewan.  — Miscellaneous  Poems.     8vo,  Whitehaven,  1779. 
Cowper,  H.  S. — A  Grasmere  Farmer's  Sale  Schedule  in  1710. 
(Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland   Antiquarian   and  Archaeological   Society.) 
8vo,  Kendal,  1895. 
Dalby,  John.— Mayroyd  of  Mytholm.     3  vols.  1888. 

Denton,  John,  of  Cardew An  Accompt  of  the  Estates  and 

Families  in  the  County  of  Cumberland,  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  [I],  1687-88. 
Dickinson,  William.— A  Glossary  of  Words  and  Phrases  of 
Cumberland.     i2mo,  Whitehaven,  1859. 
A  Supplement  to  the  Glossary  of  the   \Vords   and   Phrases 
of  Cumberland,  with  illustrative  examples.     i2mo,  London, 
1867. 
A  Glossary  of  Words  and  Phrases  pertaining  to  the  dialect  of 

Cumberland.     E.D.S.  1878.     =Cum.' 
Additional  Supplement  to  the  Cumberland  Glossary.     E.D.S, 

1881.      =Cum.' 
A    Glossary   of  the   Words   and    Phrases   pertaining   to  the 
dialect     of    Cumberland.     Re-arranged,     illustrated,    and 
augmented  by  quotations,  by  E.  W.   Prevost,  with  a  short 
digest  of  the  phonology  and    grammar   of  the  dialect  by 
S.  Dickson  Brown.     8vo,  London  [1899].      =Cum.'' 
Lamplugh    Club,    by    a    Looker-on,    intended    to    assist    in 
preserving  a  faithful  record  of  the  dialect  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Whitehaven,     pp.  ir.     t2mo,  Whitehaven,  1856. 
The   Song   of  Solomon    in    the  dialect    of  Central  Cumber- 
land.    From    the   Authorised    English    Version,     pp.    19. 
i6mo.     [Impcnsis  L.  L.  Bonaparte],  1859. 
Joe  and  the  Geologist.     A  'Tail'  for  Joe  and  the  Geologist 
by   Another   Hand.      pp.    8.      8vo,    Whitehaven   [:866]. 
[Contains    also    two   poems,    Scallow    Beck    Boggle   and 
Merry  Charley.] 
Cumberland  Farm  Life — Memorandums  of  Old  Times.     8vo, 

Whitehaven,  1869. 
Cumbriana,  or  Fragments  of  Cumberland  Life.     8vo,  London, 

1875- 
Uncollected  Literary  Remains.     Privately  printed.  1888. 
[Dixon,  James.] — Borrowdale  in  the    Old   "lime  ;  as  gathered 
from  the  conversation  of  the  late  Sarah  Yewdale,  Queen  ol 
Borrowdale,  who  died  February,  1869,  in  her  loist  year, 
pp.  8.     lamo,  Keswick,  i86g. 
Ellwood,  T. — The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Cumberland,  including 
the  Cumbrian  Border.     Reprinted  from  the  Trans,  of  the 
Cumberland  and   Westmoreland  Association   for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Literature  and  Science,  No.  ix.  1885. 
Farrall,   Thomas Betty   Wilson's   Cummerland   Teals.     Re- 
printed from  the  Wcsi  Cumberland  Times,     i2nio,  Carlisle, 
1876.     [3rd  ed.  1886.] 
Ferguson,  Robert.— The  Dialect  of  Cumberland,  with  a  chapter 

on  its  place-names.     8vo,  London,  1873.     ^Cum.'^ 
Gibson,  Alexander  Craig. — The  Folk-Speech  of  Cumberland 
and  some  districts  adjacent ;  being  short  stories  and  rhymes 
in  the  dialects  of  the  West  Border  counties.     8vo,  London, 
1869.      =r=Cum.3 
Gilpin,  Sidney  (ed.). — The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Cumberland,  to 
which  are  added  dialect  and  other  poems  ;  with  biographical 
sketches,  notes,  and  glossary.      i2mo,  London,  1866. 
The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Cumberland  and  the  Lake  Country. 
With   biographical  sketches,   notes,  and  glossar3-.    Three 
Series.     2nd  ed.,  ib.  1874. 
The  Popular  Poetry  of  Cumberland  and  the  Lake    Country. 
With   biographical  sketches   and  notes.     i2mo,    Carlisle, 

1875- 

Glossary  of  Provincial  Words  used  in  the  County  of  Ctmi- 
Ijerland.     pp.  19.      i2mo,  London,  1851.      -G/.  (1851). 

[Graham,  Charles.]  Gwordy  and  Will.  A  pastoral  dialogue 
in  the  Cumberland  dialect.  pp.  8.  8vo,  Whitehaven 
[1778]  [ed.  1849]. 

Greenup,  Gwordie. — Yance-a-Ycar.  Gwordie  Greenup's  Cum- 
merland Alminac,  wid  tide  teable,  for  1873.  pp.  28.  i2mo, 
Mary  port,  1873. 
Anuddcr  Batch.  Firsts  an'  Secinds.  T'firsts  being  a  few 
heamly  teals  telt  at  Lingside  and  t'secinds  a  reprint  o' 
rhymes  fra  Yance-a-Year  by  Gwordie  Greenup,  pp.  32. 
I*.  1873. 
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Greenup,  Gwordie  (continued) — 

Cumbrian  Rhymes,  »  series  of  stories,  and  scraps  in  dialect 

verse.  1876. 
Harrison,  J. — Poems   and  Songs,   some   of  which   are   in  the 

Cumberland  dialect.      i2mo,  Whitehaven  [n.d.]. 
Helvellyn,  On,  in  the  Com/nil  Magazine,  Oct.  1890. 
Hutchinson,  William.— The  History  of  the  County  of  Cumber- 
land and  some  places  adjacent.     2  vols.  4to,  Carlisle,  1704. 
[Hutton,  J.]— Billy  Brannau.     A  tale  of  the  Abbey  Holme.     By 

Silpheo,  1885. 
Joe  and  the  Geologpist,  a  short  story  in  the  Cumberland  dialect. 

(First  printed  in  the  IVhitehaven  Herald,  March  14,  1857.) 
Revised  by  the  Author,     pp.  7.      lamo,  Carlisle,  1866. 
'Joe  and  the  Geologist'  and  'T'Reets  on't,"  being  another 

supplementto 'Joe  andthe  Geologist' by  Joehissel.    pp.  16. 

i2nio,  Carlisle,  1867.     [See  also  Dickinson,  William.] 
JoUle,  F.— Sketch  of  Cumberland  Manners  and  Customs  :  partly 

in    the  provincial   dialect,   in   prose  and   verse.     With   a 

glossary,    pp.  iv,  46.    i2mo,  Carlisle,  1811.    [Contains  '  Th' 

Upshot'  by  M.  Lonsdale]. 

Lietch,  D.  R Willie  Green,  1870. 

Linton,  Mrs.  E.  Lynn. — Lizzie  Lorton  of  Greyrigg.  3  vols.,  1866. 

With  a  Silken  Thread.  1880. 
Lonsdale,  Mark.— Th'  Upshot,  1811.     [See  JoUie,  F.] 
Mary  Drayson's  Honeymoon ;  being  a  short  account  of  her 

visit  to  London,  the  sights  she  saw  there,  and  the  scrapes 

she  got  into.     By   a   Cumberland    Lad.     pp.   32.     i2mo, 

Carlisle.  1872. 
Muncaster   Boggle,  The.      pp.    8.     lamo,  Whitehaven,    1870. 

[ed.  1884.] 
Nicolson,    Guil.— Glossarium     Brigantinum,     collectore     Gnil. 

Nicolson,  1677.     Printed  with  notes  in  the  Trans,  of  the 

Royal  Soc.  of  Literature,  Vol.  IX.  pt.  ii.  pp.  303-23,  1868. 
Ostle,  J.  Sharpe.  —  Notes  on  the  Cumbrian  Dialect.  A  lecture. 
Pastoral    Dialogue   in   the    Ctimberland    Dialect:    with    a 

humourous  epistle,  by  a  Young  Shepherd  to  his  friend  in 

Borrowdale.  . .  pp.  12.    8vo,  Keswick,  1849.    [See  Graham, 

Charles.] 
Penrith  Observer,  The.— Var.  dates. 
Poll  Book,  The,  of  the  Election  of  a  Representative  in  Parliament 

for  the  Borough  of  Whitehaven.  .  .  8vo,  Whitehaven,  1832. 
Powley,  M. — Echoes  of  Old  Cumberland.   Poems  and  translations. 

8vo,  Carlisle,  1875. 
Past   and    Present   among   the    Fells.     Reprinted    from    the 

Trans,  of  the  Cum.  and  Wm.  Archaeological  Society,  1876. 
Prevost,  E.  W.,  see  Dickinson,  William. 
Rayson,  John — Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Ballads,  chiefly  in  the 

dialects    of   Cumberland    and    the    English    and    Scottish 

borders.     lamo,  London,  1858. 
The   Song  of  Solomon   in   the    Cumberland    dialect.      From 

the  Authorised  English  Version,    pp.  ig.    i6mo.    [Impensis 

L.  L.  Bonaparte,  1859.] 
Rea,  Alice. — The  Beckside  Boggle  and  other  stories.     London, 

1886. 
Relpb,  Josiah — A  Miscellany  of  Poems,  consisting  of  original 

poems,  translations,  pastorals  in  the  Cumberland  dialect, 

familiar   epistles,    fables,    songs,   and   epigrams.     With    a 

preface  and  a  glossary.     8vo,  Glasgow,  1747. 
Poems.     With  the  life  of  the  Author.     Bvo,  Carlisle,  1798. 
Richardson,    J. — '  Cummerland   Talk  '  ;    being  short  talcs   and 

rh3'mes  in  the  dialect  of  that  county  :  together  with  a  few 

miscellaneous  pieces  in  verse.      i2mo,  Carlisle,  187 1.     2nd 

Series,  1876  [and  var.  ed.]. 
Rlgby,  Cuthbert— From   Midsummer  to  Martinmas.     A  West 

Cumberland  Idyl.     London,  1891. 
[Ritson,  Isaac] — Copy  of  a  Letter  wrote  by  a  young  shepherd 

to  his  friend  in  Borrowdale.     New  ed.     To  which  is  added 

a   Glossary   of  the   Cumberland   words,     pp.   16.     i2mo, 

Penrith,  1788. 

Another  ed.,  i2mo,  Whitehaven,  1866. 

Sargisson,  J.— JoeScoap's  Jurneh  through  Three  Wardles.  1881. 

Sopwith,  Thomas,  see  Durham. 

Stagg,  John.— Miscellaneous  Poems.     8vo.  Carlisle,  1804. 

Miscellaneous  Poems,  some  of  which  are  in  the  Cumberland 

dialect,     pp.  xii,  237.     2nd  ed.,  i2mo,  Workington.  1805. 
The    Cumbrian    Minstrel  ;     being    a    poetical     Miscellany    of 

Legendary,   Gothic,   and   I^omantic  Tales,  the  scenes  and 

subjects  of  which  are  principally  laid  in  the  Border  Counties 

of  England  and  Scotland.  .  .  2  vols.  8vo,  Manchester,  1821. 

Telford,  Thomas. —The  Philosophy  of  Betty  Cwoates.     Readings 

in  the  Cumbcrhind  dialect,     pp.12.    "i2mo,  Keswick,  1893. 


Walcott,  Mackenzie  E.  C.  (ed.).— Glossary  of  Words  in  the 
Cumbrian  dialect.  From  the  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Soc.  of 
Literature.  Vol.  IX,  new  series,  1868.  [See  Nicolson. 
Guil.] 

Wheatley,  J.  A.— Joe  the  Buits,  or  Nobbut  a  Cumberland  Lad  ; 
a  comediette.     pp.  24.      i2mo,  Carlisle,  1869. 

Wise  W iff,  in  the  Cumberland  dialect,  by  the  Author  of  'Joe 
and  the  Geologist.'      i2mo,  Carlisle,  1869. 

See  also  Lakeland. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

A.,  M.  — On  a  Darbishire  Rustick's  Discontents.  By  M.  A.  In 
'  Poems  upon  Several  Occasions,'  pp.  27  seq.  8vo,  London, 
1668. 

Brown,  Thomas.— General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
County  of  Derby.  4to,  London,  1794.  (Agricultural 
Survey  Report.) 

Cox,  J.  Charles.— Notes  on  the  Churches  of  Derbyshire.  8vo, 
Chester,  1875-79. 

Gushing,  Paul The  Blacksmith  of  Voe,  1888. 

Derbyshire  Lead-Mining  Terms  ;  with  a  reprint  of  Manlove's 
'Rhymed  Chronicle,'  by  T.  Tapping.  Ed.  W.  W.  Skeat. 
pp.  41.     E.D.S.  1874. 

Dialogue  in  the  Derbyshire  Dialect  In  Bosworth's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Dictionary,  pref.  p.  xxx.     London,  1838. 

English,  H.,  see  Cornwall. 

Fumess,  Richard. — Medicus-Magus,  a  poem,  in  three  cantos  ; 
with  a  glossary,     pp.  viii,  72.     8vo,  Sheffield,  1836. 

Gilchrist,  R.  Murray. — A  Peakland  Faggot :  tales  told  of  Milton 
Folk,  1897. 
The  Rue  Bargain,  1898. 
Willowbrake,  1898. 

Nicholas  and  Mary,  and  other  Milton  Folk,  1899. 
Natives  of  Milton,  1902. 

Hall,  Charles  Edmund.— Hathersage  :  a  tale  of  North  Derby- 
shire.    8vo,  London,  1896. 

Hallam,  Thomas MS.  Collection  of  North-West  Derbyshire 

words.      =nw.Der.' 

Houghton,  Thomas — Rara  Avis  in  Terris  ;  or  the  Compleat 
Miner.  In  two  books,  &c.  i2mo,  London,  1681.  [Re- 
printed asDerbyshireLead-MiningTerms;  by T. Houghton, 
i68r.     Ed.  W.  W.  Skeat,  E.D.S.  1874.] 

Jewitt,  Llewellynn. — ?  The  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Derbyshire. 
With  illustrative  notes,  and  examples  of  the  original  music, 
&c.     8vo,  London,  1867. 

Le  Fanu,  J.  S. — Uncle  Silas,  a  tale  of  Bartram-Haugh.  2  vols.. 
1865. 

Mander,  James. — The  Derbyshire  Miners'  Glossary  ;  or,  an 
explanation  of  the  technical  terms  of  the  miners,  which  are 
used  in  the  King's  Field,  in  the  Hundred  of  High  Peak,  in 
the  County  of  Derby,  and  in  the  open  customary  lordships 
within  the  same  ;  of  those  also  within  the  Soc  orWapentake 
of  Wirksworth  or  Low  Peak,  in  the  same  county  ;  together 
with  the  mineral  laws  and  customs  within  those  districts. 
To  which  is  subjoined,  an  Appendix,  containing  the  custom- 
aries  or  bye-laws,  made  and  confirmed  at  the  Barmote 
Courts,  held  within  the  Manors  of  High  and  Low  Peak. 
pp.  xvi.  13T.     8vo,  Bakewell,  1824. 

Manlove,  Edward. — The  Liberties  and  Customes  of  the  Lead- 
Mines  within  the  Wapentake  of  Wirksworth  in  the  County 
of  Derby.  Part  thereof  appearing  by  extracts  from  the 
Bundels  of  the  Exchequer  and  Inquisitions  taken  in  the 
xvith  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  First,  and  in 
other  kings'  reigns,  and  continued  ever  since.     8vo,  London, 

i6.S3- 

Mawe,  John. — The  Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire  :  with  a  description 
of  the  most  interesting  mines  in  the  North  of  England,  in 
Scotland,  and  in  Wales  ;  and  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Williams' 
work,  entitled  'The  Mineral  Kingdom.'  Subjoined  is  a 
glossary  of  the  terms  and  phrases  used  by  miners  in 
Derbyshire.  8vo,  London,  1802.  [Reprinted  as  Derby- 
shire Mining  Terms,  by  J.  Mawe,  1802.  Ed.  W.  W. 
Skeat,  E.D.S.  1874.] 

Monthly  Magazine  for  1815,  pt.  ii.  p.  297 ;  and  for  1816,  pt.  i. 
pp.  312  and  394,  contains  some  illustrations  of  the  Derby- 
shire dialect. 

Pegge,  Samuel. — Two  Collections  of  Derbicisms  containing  words 
and  phrases  in  a  great  measure  peculiar  to  the  natives  and 
inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Derby.  Ed.,  with  two  intro- 
ductions, by  W.  W.  Skeat  and  Thomas  Hallam.  E.D.S. 
i8g6.      =Der.' 
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Richard  Flower,  Independent  Candidate,  in  the  Wiekly  Telegraph, 

Dec.   22,    1894. 

[Robinson,  Joseph  Barlow.]— !  Owd  Sammy  Twitcher's  Visit 
tut  Gret  E.xibishun  e  Darby,     pp.  24.     8vo,  Derby,  1870. 
?  Owd  Sammy  Twitcher's  Second  Visit  tut  Gret  Exibishun  e 
Darby  wi  Jim.     tb.  1870. 

Sleigh,  John. — An  attempt  at  a  Derbyshire  Glossary,  pp.  11. 
Reprinted  from  the  Reliquary  for  1865-66.      =Der.* 

Tapping,  Thomas. — The  Rhymed  Chronicle  of  Edward  Manlove 
concerning  the  liberties  and  customs  of  the  lead  mines 
within  the  Wapentake  of  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire.  2nd 
ed.,  reprinted  from  the  text  of  the  original  ed.  of  1653,  .  .  . 
to  which  is  affixed  a  glossary  of  the  principal  mining  and 
other  obsolete  terms  occurring  in  the  poem,  with  references 
to  the  High  Peak  Act,  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  94  ;  and  a  list 
extracted  from  the  '  Ducalus  Lancastria;,'  of  all  the  causes 
relative  to  the  Derbyshire  lead  mines  tried  in  the  Duchy 
Court  of  Lancaster,  temp.  Hen.  7,  Hen.  8,  Edw.  6,  Phil. 
&  Mary,  and  Eliz.     pp.  viii,  40.     8vo,  London,  1851. 

[Vemey,  Lady  F.  P.]— Stone  Edge,  1868. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry. — !  The  History  of  David  Grieve.  3  vols., 
1892. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Advertisements  from  the  Agricultural  Gaeelle,  June  24,  1895. 
Baird,  Henry. — Letters  in  the  Devonshire  dialect.     By  Nathan 
Hogg.     pp.  51.     i2mo,  Exeter,  1847. 
Poetical  Letters  tu  es  brither  Jan,  and  a  Witch  Story,  tha  old 
humman  way  tha  urd  cloke,  ur  tha  evil  C3'e,  in  the  Devon- 
shire dialect.     By  Nathan  Hogg.      3rd  ed.,  8vo,  London, 
1858.     [5th  ed.  1865.] 
The  Song  of  Solomon  in  the  Devonshire  dialect.      From  the 
Authorised    English  Version.       i6mo.      [Impensis   L.    L. 
Bonaparte,  i860.] 
The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  translated  into  Western  English 
as  spoken  in  Devonshire.     i6mo.     [Impensis  L.  L.  Bona- 
parte, London,  1863.] 
Anew  series  of  Poems  in  the  Devonshire  dialect :  including 
the  Wilch  Story  of  Mucksy  Lane,  and  the  Kenton  Ghost. 
By  Nathan  Hogg.     4th  ed.  enlarged.     i2mo,  London,  1866. 
Baring-Gould,  S. — John  Heixing,  1883. 
Red  Spider,  1887. 
Old  Country  Life,  1890. 
Urith,  a  tale  of  Dartmoor.     3  vols.,  1891. 
Dartmoor  Idylls,  1896. 

Furze  Bloom.     Tales  of  the  Western  Moors,  1899. 
Blackmore,  R.  D.— Lorna  Doone  :  a  romance  of  Exmoor,  i86g. 
Christowell,  1882. 
Perlycross,  1894. 
Slain  by  the  Doones,  1896. 
Bowring,    John. — Language,    with    special    reference    to    the 
Devonian  dialects,    pp.  13-38.     Transactions  of  the  Devon- 
shire Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art,  pt.  v.  1866. 
Bray,  A.  E. — A  Description  of  the  part  of  Devonshire  bordering 
on  the  Tamar  and  the  Tavy.     3  vols.  i2mo,  London,  1836. 
Traditions  of  Devonshire  on  the  Borders  of  the  Tamar  and  the 
Tavy.     ib.  1838. 
Burnett,   B.   L.— From    Stable   Boy   to    Merchant    Prince.     A 

Devonshire  story,  1888. 
Capem,  Edward.— Poems.     2nd  ed.,  with  additions.     8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1856. 
Ballads  and  Songs,     ib.  1858. 
Chanter,  Gratiana — Tlie    Witch   of  Withyford.     A    story   of 

Exmoor.     i2mo,  London,  1896. 
Chope,  R.  Pearse.— The  Dialect  of  Hartland,  Devonshire.    With 

a  map  of  the  district.  E.D.S.  1891.  =nw.Dev.' 
Collier,  W.  F.— Devonshire  Dialect.  (Read  at  Torquay,  July, 
1893.)  [Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art,  1893, pt. XXV.  pp.276-85.]  pp.ia,8vo.  [n.pl.,n.d.] 
Cooke,  George  A.^Topographical  and  Statistical  Description  of 

the  County  of  Devon.     London  [c.  1820]. 
[Cooke,  John.]— Old  England  for  Ever;  from  a  Devonshire  Jog- 
trot.    4to,  Exeter,  1819. 
Cresswell,  H. — Ginger.     A  story  of  the  Devonshire  'Lumpers'; 

in  the  Country  House,  April  1896. 
Dalzell,  Helen.— "Anner.    A  West  Country  tragedy  ;  in  CasselVs 

Family  Afagaeiiie,  April  1895. 
Daniels,  W.  H.— US.  Collection  of  North  Devonshire  words. 
=  Dev.»      • 


Dartmoor. — In  Conihill  Magazint,  Nov.  1887. 

Dartmoor  Words,  from  the  Porl/oUo,  1889. 

Davies,  E.  W.  L The  Outdoor  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  RusscIL 

A  memoir,  1878.      New  ed.,  London,  1883. 

East  Budleigh  Churchweirdens'  Accounts,  Extracts  from. 
[var.  dates.]  ;.\1S.) 

Evans,  Rachel. —  Home  Scenes  :  or  Tavistock  and  its  vicinity. 
8vo,  London,  1846. 

Exmoor  Courtship;  or  a  suitoring  discourse  in  the  Devonshire 
dialect  and  mode  near  the  forest  of  Exmoor.  4to,  Exeter, 
1746. 

Exmoor  Scolding,  An  ;  in  the  Propriety  and  Decency  of  Ex- 
moor language,  between  two  sisters :  Wilmot  Morcmau 
and  Thomasin  Moreman  ;  as  they  were  spinning.  4  to, 
Exeter,  1746. 

Exmoor  Scolding  and  Courtship,  The  (two  dialogues  of  the 
beginning  of  the  xviiith  cenlurj'.;  also  the  Somersetshire 
man's  complaint  (a  poem  of  a  full  century  earlier".  The 
original  texts  edited,  collated,  and  arranged,  with  a  complete 
transcript  in  glossic,  the  vocabulary  enlarged,  and  the 
whole  illustrated  with  copious  notes,  by  Frederic  Thomas 
Elworthy,  E.D.S.  1879. 

Ford,  George. — The  Larramys,  1897. 
'Postie  Farm,  1899. 

Fox,  S.  P.  — Kingsbridge  and  its  surroundings.     Plymouth,  1874. 

Fraser,  Robert.— General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County 
of  Devon.  4to,  London,  1794.  (Agricultural  Survey 
Report.) 

Friend,  HUderic.-A  Glossary  of  Devonshire  Plant  Names.  (Re- 
printed from  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  1882, 
pt.  xiv.  pp.  529-91.'!     E.D.S.  1882.      =  Dev.* 

'Giles,  R.'— The  Gu  le  Old  Times  in  Welcombe ;  in  the  North 
Devon  Journal,  Sept.  1885. 

Halle,  H.  R. — Letters,  historical  and  botanical  :  relating  chiefly 
to  places  in  the  Vale  of  Teign.     8vo,  London,  1851. 

Hand-Book  of  North  Devon,  The.     8vo,  Exeter,  1876. 

Hare,  W. — Brither  Jan's  Visit  ta  tha  Crismiss  Pantymine  ;  a 
poetic  epistle  in  the  Devonshire  dialect ;  with  other 
effusions.     2nd  ed.,  i2mo,  Exeter,  1863.     [3rd  ed.  1887.] 

Hartier,  Mary.— An  Evening  with  Hodge;  in  English  Illustrated 
Mai^aame,  June  1896. 

Hewett,  Sarah. — MS.  Collection  of  Devonshire  words.    =  Dev.^ 
The  Peasant  Speech  of  Devon.     And  other  matters  connected 

therewith.     2nd  ed.,  8vo,  London,  1892. 
Nummits  and  Crummits.    Devonshire  customs,  characteristics, 
and  folk-lore.     ib.  1900. 

Horae  Subsecivae,  1777  (MS.). 

Jane,  Fred  T. — The  Lordship,  the  Passen,  and  We,  1897. 
Ever  Mohun,  1901. 

Kingsley,  Charles. — Westward  Ho!  1855. 

Madox-Brown,  Oliver.— The  Dwale  Blutli,  Hebditch's  Legacy, 
and  other  literary  remains.     Ed.  by  W.  M.  Rossetti  and 
F.  Hueffer.     a  vols.,  London,  1876. 
The  Yeth-hounds.     A   legend   of   Dartmoor,     pp.  249-62   of 
Vol.  II  of  Dwale  Bluth,  &c. 

Marshall,  W.  H. — The  Rural  Economy  of  the  West  of  England, 
including  Devonshire,  and  parts  of  Somersetshire,  Dorset- 
shire, and  Cornwall,  a  vols.  8vo,  London,  1796.  [Vol.  1,  pp. 
323-32,  reprinted  as  '  Provincialisms  of  West  Devonshire, 
1796,'  ed.  W.  W.  Skeat,  E.D.S.  1873.] 

Moore,  Thomas.— The  History  of  Devonshire  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time.     2  vols.  410,  London,  1829-31. 

Mortimer,  Geoffrey.— Tales  from  the  Western  Moors,  1895. 

Murray,  J.  P.  — A  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall.    i2mo.  London,  185 1  [and  var.  ed.]. 

Norway,  Arthur  H.  — Parson  I'ctcr,  a  tale  of  the  Dart,  1900. 

Obliging  Husband  and  Imperious  Wife,  The  ;  or  the  West 
Country  Clothier  undone  by  a  Peacock,  with  the  pleasant 
and  comical  humours  of  honest  Humphrey,  his  man,  in 
witty  and  ingenious  dialogues.      lamo,  [n.pl.],  1717. 

O'Neill,  H.  C Devonshire  Idyls,  1892. 

Told  in  the  Dimpses,  1893. 
Owen,  John. — Verse  Musings,  1894. 

Page,  John  L.  W,— An  Exploration  of  Dartmoor  and  its 
antiquities,  with  some  account  of  its  borders.  London, 
1889. 
[Palmer,  Mrs.]— A  Dialogue  in  the  Devonshire  dialect  (in  three 
parts\  By  a  Lady :  to  which  is  added  a  glossary,  by 
J.  F.  Palmer,  pp.  viii,  99,  gloss,  pp.  25  99.  8vo,  London, 
1837.      =Dev.> 
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[Palmer,  Mrs.]  continued, — 

A  Devonshire  Dialogue,  in  four  parts  :  to  which  is  added 
a  glossary,  for  the  most  part  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Phillips. 
Ed.  by  Mrs.  Gwatkin.  pp.  gr,  gloss,  pp.  65-85.  lamo, 
London,  1839. 
TheCourtshipofRogerandBet,withagIossary.  Devonport,i868. 
A  Devonshire  Courtship,  in  four  parts  :  to  which  is  added 
a  glossary.      lamo,  Devonport,  1869. 

Pasmore,  W.  S Old  Stories  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  [c.  1890]. 

Peard,  F.  M.  — Mother  Molly,  1889. 
Pearse,  Mark  Guy.— West  Country  Songs,  1902. 
Pengelly,  W. — Verbal  Provincialisms  of  South-Western  Devon- 
shire.    Reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art,  1875. 
Notes  on  a  Devon  Funeral  Sermon  in  the  17th  century,  1882. 
Words  current  in  Devon  in  the  15th  century,  1882. 
PhillpottS,  Eden. — Down  Dartmoor  Way,  1895. 

Devon  Courting,  in  Black  and  While,  March  14,  i8g6. 
Bill  Vogwell's  Courtin'.     ib.  June  27,  1896. 
Lying  Prophets.     A  novel,  1897. 
Sons  of  the  Morning.  1900. 

Sam  of  Sorrow  Corner,  in  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  Feb.  1900. 
The  Red  Rose.  ib.  April  1900. 
The  Striking  Hours,  1901. 
Good  Red  Earth,  1901. 
Polwhele,  R. — The  History  of  Devonshire.     3  vols,  fol.,  Exeter, 

1797-1806. 
Provincial  Vocabulary,  A  ;  containing  for  the  most  part,  such 
words    as    are    current   amongst    the    common    people    in 
Devonshire   and    Cornwall.      In    Monthly   Magazine,   Vol. 
XXVI  [1808]  ;  Vol.  XXIX  [1810].    [Incomplete,  extending 
only  to  Gi.  ] 
Pulman,  G.  P.  R.— Rustic  Sketches,  being  poems  on  angling,  in 
the  dialect  of  East  Devon,  by  Piscator.   8vo,  Taunton,  1842. 
Rustic  Sketches  ;  being  rhymes  on  angling  and  other  subjects, 
illustrative  of  rural  life,  &c.,  in  the  dialect  of  the  West  of 
England  ;  with  notes,  and  a  glossary,     pp.  i.x,  78.     8vo, 
London,  1853.     [3rd  ed.  1871.] 
The  Song  of  Solomon  in  the  East  Devonshire  Dialect.     From 
the   Authorised    English  Version,     pp.    19.     i6mo.     [Im- 
pensis  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  i860.] 
Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Devonshire  Verbal  Provincial- 
isms.    Ed.   F.  T.   Elworthy.      Reprinted  frcm  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  1877-. 
[Rock,  William  Frederick.]— Jim  an'  Nell:   a  dramatic  poem 
in   the   dialect  of  North   Devon.      By  a   Devonshire  Man. 
pp.56.    8vo,  London,  1867.    [Reprinted  in 'Nine  Specimens 
of  English  Dialects,'  ed.  W.  W.  Skeat,  E.D.S.  1896.] 
Rowe,   Samuel. — A  Perambulation   of  the  Antient  and   Royal 
Forest  of  Dartmoor.     8vo,  Plymouth  [1848]. 

Salmon,  Arthur  L West-Country  Ballads  and  Verses,    pp.  vi, 

82.     8vo.  Edinburgh,  1899. 
Sharland,  E.  C. — Ways  and  Means  in  a  Devonshire  Village,  1885. 
Stooke,  E.  M.— Not  E'xactly.     Bristol  [n.d.]. 
Stroud  for  Strode),  William.— A  Devonshire  Song  [c.  1640],  in 

Notes  (y  Queries  (i860)  and  S.  x.  462. 
Tozer,   Ellas. — Devonshire    and    other   original    Poems  ;    with 
some  accountofancientcustoms.superstitions,  and  traditions. 
8vo,  Exeter,  1873. 
Tugwell,  George — The   North   Devon   Hand-Book.     4th  ed., 

London,  1877. 
Vancouver,  Charles.— General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
County   of  Devon.      8vo,    London,    1808.      (Agricultural 
Survey  Report.) 
Vaughan,  E.,  and  Anon.— By  Heather  and  Sea,  1895. 
Western  Times,  The,  see  Wills,  S. 
Weymouth,  R.  F.— Devonian  Provincialisms.    Trans.  Phil.  Soc. 

London,  1854. 
Whitcombe,  Mrs.  H.  P.— Bygone  Days  in  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall; with  notes  of  existing  superstitions  and  custor.is,  1874. 
Whitfield,  H.  J. — Rambles  in  Devonshire  ;  with  tales  and  poetry. 

8\o,  London.  1854. 
Whyte-Melville,  G.  J.-  Katerfclto  :  a  story  of  Exmoor,  1875. 
Wills,  S — Provincial  words  and  expressions  current  in  Devon- 
shire.     In  the  IVesltrii  Times,  1886. 
[Wolcot,  John.  —The  Royal  Visit  to  Exeter;  a  poetical  epistle 
by  J(,hn  Ploughshare,  a  farmer  of  Morton  Hampstead  in 
the  County  of  Devon.     Published  by  Peter  Pindar,  Esq. 
4to,  London,  1793. 


The  Works   of  Peter   Pindar.     4  vols.   i2mo,  London,  iBcg 
[ed.  1816]. 
Woodhay  and  Littleham  Churchwardens'  Accovints.    [var. 

dates.  I 
Worth,  Richard  Nicols. — Some  Inquiry  into  the  association  of 
the  dialects  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.     In  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  pp.  180-83,  April  1870. 
The  West  Country  Garland  ;    selected  from   writings   of  the 
poets  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  from  the  15th  to  the  19th 
century  ;  with  folk  songs  and  traditional  verses  by  R.  N. 
Worth.     8vo,  Plymouth,  1875. 
'Zack'  [Keats,  Gwendoline].— On  Trial,  1899. 
Tales  of  Dunstable  Weir,  1901. 
The  White  Cottage,  1901. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Agnus,  Orme Jan  Oxber,  1900. 

The  Poet's  Love,  1900. 

Vickery's  Deplorable  Stratagem,  1900. 

The  Miraculous  Inspiration  of  Mr.  Jesty,  1900. 

The  Coming  of  a  Soldier,  igoo. 

The  Apple  of  Desire,  1900. 

Love  in  Our  Village,  igoo. 

Barnes,  William Poems  of  Rural  Life,  in  the  Dorset  dialect ; 

with  a  dissertation  and  glossary.     i2mo,  London,  1844. 

and  ed..  ib.  1848. 

Hwomely   Rhymes  ;    a   second   collection   of  poems   in   the 
Dorset  dialect.     lamo,  London,  1859. 

and  ed.,  ib.  1863. 

The   Song   of  Solomon    in   the   Dorset    dialect.      From    the 
Authorised   English   Version.       i6mo.       [Impensis   L.    L. 
Bonaparte,  1859.] 
Poems  of  Rural  Life,  in  the  Dorset  dialect.    A  third  collection. 

i2mo,  London,  1863. 
A  Grammar  and  Glossary  of  the  Dorset  dialect,  with  the  history, 
outspreading,    and    bearings    of    south-western    English. 
Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  London,  1863. 
Cuming,  W. — A  MS.  Collection  of  words  and  phrases  used  in 

Dorsetshire,     [c.  1750.] 
Damon,  Robert. — Handbook  to  the  Geology  of  Weymouth  and 

the  Island  of  Portland.     8vo,  London,  i860. 
Dorica.     8vo.  London,  1888. 

Francis,  M.  E. — A  Rustic  Argus,  in  Longmans  Magazine,  April 
igoo. 
Fiander's  Widow,  1901, 
Pastorals  of  Dorset,  1901. 
The  Manor  Farm,  1902. 
North,  South,  and  Over  the  Sea,  igoa. 
Free,  John. — Poems  on  Several  Occasions. 

and  ed.     i2mo,  London,  1757. 

Glossary,  A,  of  Provincial  Words  used  in  the  County  of  Dorset. 

pp.  8.      lamo,  London,  1851. 
Hardy,  Thomas.— Desperate  Remedies,  187 1. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  1872. 
Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  1874. 
The  Hand  of  Ethelberta,  1876. 
The  Trumpet  Major,  1880. 
Two  on  a  Tower,  1882. 
The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  1886. 
The  Woodlanders,  1887. 
Wessex  Tales,  1888. 
Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,  i8g2. 
Jude  the  Obscure,  1895. 
Hare,  Christopher.- Down  the  Village  Street.   ScenesinaWest 
Country  hamlet,  1895. 
As  We  Sow.     A  West  Country  drama,  1897. 
Broken  Arcs.     A  West  Country  Chronicle,  1898. 
The  Life  Story  of  Dinah  Kellow,  1901. 
John  Bull  and  Tom  Stiles ;  a  conversation  between  two  labourers 
on  the  times,     pp.  12.     8vo,  Blandford,  1838. 

Mansel-Pleydell,    John    Clavell Flora    of    Dorsetshire,    or 

a  catalogue  of  plants  found  in  the  county  of  Dorset.      With 
sketches   of  its   geologj'   and   physical   geography.      8vo, 
London,  1874. 
Roberts,  George. — The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  borough 

of  Lyme  Regis  and  Charmouth.     8vo,  London,  1834. 
Unioneers,  The  ;  a  little  tak  about  the  Times,  wi  a  new  Fiableo* 

the  Crow  an'  the  Pig.     pp.  11.      i2mo,  Dorchester,  1838. 
Western  Gazette,  The,  Feb.  15,  1889. 

Yoimg,  Robert.^  An  Eclogue  in  the  Dorset  dialect,  in  two  parts. 
i2mo,  Blandford,  1862. 


DORSETSHIRE-GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Rabin   Mill's  Visit  to  the  Railway:  wliat  he  zeed  and  done, 

and   what   he   zed   about  it.     2   parts.     8vo,    Sturminster 

Newton,  1864-65. 
Rabin    Hill's   F).\cursion    to  Weston-super-Mare,   to   see    the 

opening  of  the  New  Pier,  5th  June,  1867.      8vo,  Yeovil 

[T867]. 

DURHAM. 

Bailey,  John. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of 

Durham.       8vo,    London,    1810.       (Agricultural    Survey 

Report.) 
Bishopric  Garland,  The ;  or  Durham  Minstrel.     Being  a  choice 

collection  of  excellent  songs,  relating  to  the  above  county. 

Ed.  by  Joseph  Ritson.     lamo,  Stockton,  i'784. 
Reprinted  in  the  '  Northern  Garlands,'  8vo,  London,  1810. 
Bishoprick  Garland,  The,  or,  a  collection  of  legends,  songs, 

ballads,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  County  of  Durham.     [Ed. 

C.  Sharp.  1     pp.  84.     8vo,  London,  1834. 
Borings  and  Sinkings,  see  Northumberland. 
Compleat  Collier,  The,  see  Northumberland. 
[Dinsdale,  F.  T.J — A  Glossary   of   Provincial   Words   used   in 

Teesdale  in  the  County  of  Durham,     ismo,  London,  1849. 

=  Dur.i 
Egglestone,  W.  M. — Betty  Podkins'  Visit  to  Auckland  Flower 

Show.      An  amusing  narrative  in   the   Weardale  dialect. 

pp.  12.     8vo,  Darlington  [1877]. 
Betty   Podkins'    Letter   ted    Queen    on    Cleopatra's    Needle. 

Written  ed  Wardle  dylect  by  Peter  Podkins,  jun.      pp.  16. 

ib.  1877. 
Featherston,  J. — Weardale  Men  and  Manners,  with  specimens 

of  dialects.     8vo,  Durham,  1840. 
Gibson,  W.  Colville.— A  MS.  Glossary  of  terms  noted,  when 

'  prossing  '  with  the  miners  of  Upper  Weardale  (Stanhope 

and  district),  Co.  Durham,  1870. 
Granger,  Joseph. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County 

of   Durham.      4to,  London,   1794.      (Agricultural   Survey 

Report.) 
Greenwell,  G.  C,  see  Northumberland. 
Guthrie,  Ramsay. — Kitty  Fagan  :  a  romance  of  pit  life.    London 

[  1900^. 
Moore,  "rhomas. — The  Song  of  Solomon  in  the  Durham  dialect, 

as  spoken  at  St.  John's  Chapel,  Weardale.    pp.  19.     i6mo. 

[Impensis  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  1859.] 
Nicholson,  W.  E.,  see  Northumberland. 
Nixon's  Gateshead  and  Tyneside  Almanac,  1883. 
Northern  Minstrel,  The,  or  Gateshead  Songster.     Being  a  choice 

collection  of  the  most  approved  modern  songs.      4  parts. 

i6mo,  Gateshead-upon-Tyne,  1806-7. 
Palgrave,  F.  M.  T. — A  List  of  Words  and  Phrases  in  every-day 

use   by   the    natives  of  Hettonle-Hole  in   the  County  of 

Durham  ;    being   words   not   ordinarily  accepted,    or   but 

seldom  found  in  the  standard  English  of  the  day.     E.D.S. 

1896.      =e.Dur.' 
Raine,  James  (ed.). — The  Charters  of  Endowment,  Inventories, 

and  Account  Rolls  of  the  Priory  of  Finchale.     SurteesSoc. 

1837.     [Contains  Glossary  of  Ancient  Durham  Words.] 
Shields   Song   Book,   The ;    being   a  collection  of  choice  and 

sentimental    songs    never   before   published ;    written    by 

Gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.     South  Shields,  1826. 
Smith,  W.  Herbert Walks  in  Weardale.     2nd  ed.,  revised  and 

enlarged.     Also,  a  paper  on  the  Burtreeford  Basaltic  Dyke 

by  George   Race,  and  a  paper  on  the  Bedburn  by  J.   P. 

Soutter.     8vo,  Durham,  1885.      =w.Dur.' 
Sopwith,  Thomas.— An   Account   of  the    Mining    Districts   of 

Alston  Moor,  Weardale,  and  Teesdale,  in  Cumberland  and 

Durham.     Alnwick,  1883. 

EAST  ANGLIA. 

East  Anglian,  The,  or  Notes  and  Queries  on  Subjects  connected 
with  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Essex,  and 
Norfolk.     Ed.  by  Samuel  Tymms.     3  vols.  8vo,  1858-69. 

East  Anglian  Daily  Times,  The,  1892. 

East  Anglian  Words;  from  Spurdens'  Supplement  to  Forhy, 
1840.     Ed.  W.  W.  Skeat,  E.D.S.  1879. 

Eastern  Coimties  Collectanea,  1872-73. 

Everett-Green,  E Arnold  Inglehurst,  the  Preacher  [n.d.]. 

Forbes,  Athol.— Odd  Fish.     Some  East  Coast  comedies,  1901. 

Forby,  Robert. — The  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia  ;  an  attempt  to 

record  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  twin  sister  counties,  Norfolk 

and  Suffolk,  as  it  existed  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 

eighteenth    century,   and   still  exists ;    with   proof  of  its 
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antiquity   from    etymology  and    authority.      2    vols.    8vo, 

London,  1830.      =c.An.' 
Harris,  J.  Henry.  — Easi-ho  !  Stories  told  in  East  Anglia  [igoa]. 
Rye,   Walter.  — A  Glossary  of  Words   used   in    East    Anglia. 

Founded   on  that  of  Forby.     With  numerous  corrections 

and  additions.     E.D.S.  1895.      =e.An.' 
Spurdens,   W.   T The  Vocabulary  of   East   Anglia  ;    by  the 

Rev.  R.  Forby  ;  \'ol.  HI,  being  a  supplementary  volume, 

by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Spurdens,  1840.     pp.  xiv,  59.     i2mo, 

London,  1858.      =e.An.^ 
White,   Walter.— i:astern    England,   from  the   Thiunes  to   the 

Humber.     2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1865. 

ESSEX. 

Baring-Gould,  S.— ?  Mehalah,  a  story  of  the  salt  marshes,  1880. 

Burmester,  Frances  G.— John  Lott's  Alice,  1901. 

Chamock,  Richard  Stephen.— A  Glossary  of  the  Essex  Dialect. 
pp.  x,  64.     8vo,  London,  1880.      =Ess.i 

Clark,  Charles John  Noakes  and  Mary  Styles  ;  or,  '  An  Essex 

Calf's'  visit  to  Tiptree  races  :  a  poem,  exhibiting  some  of 
the  most  striking  lingual  localisms  peculiar  to  Essex.  With 
a  Glossary,  pp.  48.  8vo,  London,  1839.  [Reprinted  in 
'  Nine  Specimens  of  English  Dialects,'  ed.  W.  W.  Skeat, 
E.D.S.  1896.] 

Copsey,  Dan. — A  Vocabulary  of  the  Essex  Dialect,  in  Monthly 
Ma^'miiie,  pp.  498-99,  July  1814. 

Downe,  iftark.— Essex  Ballads  and  other  poems.  8vo,  Colches- 
ter, 1895. 

East  Anglian,  The,  see  East  Anglia. 

Essex  Archaeological  Society,  Proceedings  of,  see  Jephson, 
J.  M. 

Glossary,  A,  of  Provincial  Words  used  in  the  County  of  Essex. 
pp.  14.     i2mo,  London,  1851.      =G/.  (1851). 

H.,  J.  B. — Tiptree  Fair  in  1844  ;  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
'unlettered  Muse.'    By  J.  B.  H.    8vo,  Tiptree  Heath,  1848. 

Heygate,  'W.  E.— Poems,  1870. 

Jephson,  J.  M. — Essay  on  the  '  East  Saxon  Dialect.'  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society,  Vol.  II.  pp.  173- 
88.     Colchester,  1863. 

Monthly  Magazine,  The,  for  1814  and  1815.  Contains  Vo- 
cabulary of  the  Essex  Dialect  by  Dan.  Copsey,  and  additions 
to  the  same  by  H.  Narbal. 

Narbal,  H.,  see  Monthly  Magazine. 

Siu-vey  of  Gesting  Thorpe  Parish,  1804. 

Young,  Arthur. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County 
of  Essex.  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1807.  (Agricultural 
Survey  Report.) 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Baylis,  F.  G.— 220  Illustrations  of  Gloucestershire  Dialect,  pp. 
15.      i2mo,  [n.pl.],  1870. 

Buckman,  S.  S. — John  Darke's  Sojourn  in  the  Cotteswolds  and 
elsewhere,  a  series  of  sketches.     8vo,  London,  1890. 

Ellacombe,  Henry  N.— A  Gloucestershire  Garden.  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1895. 

Fosbrooke,  T.  D. — Abstracts  of  Records  and  Manuscripts  respect- 
ing the  County  of  Gloucester.  2  vols.  4to,  Gloucester, 
1817. 

Gibbs,  J.  Arthur.— A  Cotswold  Village,  or  country  life  and 
pursuits  in  Gloucestershire,  1898. 

Giotto  of  the  Cotswolds,  A ;  in  Longman's  Magaeltie,  May 
1900. 

Gissing,  Algernon. — Both  of  this  Parish.     3  vols.,  1889. 
A  Village  Hampden,  1890. 

Glossary  of  Provincial  Words  used  in  Gloucestershire ;  with 
proverbs  current  in  that  county,  pp.  14.  i2mo,  London, 
1851.      =G/.  (i85i\ 

Huntley,  Richard  Webster.— A  Glossary  of  the  Cotswold 
(Gloucestershire)  Dialect,  illustrated  by  examples  from 
ancient  authors.     8vo,  London,  1868.      =Glo.' 

Late  Old  Clerk's  Humourous  Description  of  the  Painted 
Glass  Windows  of  Fairford  Church.     i2mo,  Fairford,  1873. 

Legends,  Tales,  and  Songs  in  the  Dialect  of  the  Peasantry  of 
Gloucestershire  ;  with  several  ballads,  and  a  Glossary  of 
words  in  general  use.     i2mo,  Cirencester  [1877]. 

Lysons,  Samuel. — Our  Vulgar  Tongue  :  a  lecture  on  language  in 
general  and  a  few  words  on  Gloucestershire  in  particular. 
8vo,  London,  1868. 

Marshall,  V'.  H. — Rural  Economy  of  Glocestershire.  2  vols. 
8vo,  Glocester,  1789.  [Reprinted  as  '  Provincialisms  of  the 
Vale  of  Glocester;  1789,'  ed.  W.  W.  Skeat,  E.D.S.  1873.] 
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Morton,  John. — A  Gloucestershire  Hill-Farm  and  a  Gloucester- 
shire Vale-Farm.    pp.36.    In 'Husbandry," Vol.  III.    London 

[i833]. 
NorUiall,  G.  F.,  see  Midlands. 
Robertson,  J.  Drummond.— A  Glossary  of  Dialect  and  Archaic 

Words  used  in  the  County  of  Gloucester.     Kd.   by  Lord 

Moreton,  E.D.S.  1890.      =Glo.i 
Roger  Plowman's  Excilrsion  to  London,  with  his  marriage 

to  Sarah  Jane.     i2mo,  London  [1886]. 
Smyth,  JolUl.— The  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys,  Lords  of  Berkeley, 

Co.  Gloster,  from   1066  to  1618,   with  description  of  the 

hundred  of  Berkeley  and  its  inhabitants  [1639].     3  vols. 

4to,  1883-85. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Blackmore,  R.  D.— ?  Cradock  Nowell,  1866. 

Capes,  W.  W.— Scenes  of  Rural  Life  in  Hampshire  among  the 
Manors  of  Bramshott.  igoi. 

Cope,  William  H.— A  Glossary  of  Hampshire  Words  and 
Phrases.     E.D.S.  1883.      =Hmp.i 

'  Coimtryman  at  St.  Paul's,'  in  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters' 
Miscellany,  1846. 

Crespigny,  R.  C.  de,  and  Hutchinson,  Horace.— The  New 
Forest.     8vo,  London,  1895. 

Madden,  Sir  Frederick. — A  MS.  Glossary  of  some  words  used 
in  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  1829. 

Mltford,  M.  R.— Country  Stories  [c.  1855]. 

Rogers,  W.  H.— The  Guide  to  the  New  Forest  [n.d.]. 

Vemey,  Lady. — ?  Lettice  Lisle,  1870. 

Wheeler's  Hampshire  Magazine,  p.  481,  1828.  [Contains  a 
list  of  Hampshiie  words  copied  from  Grose's  Provincial 
Glossary.] 

White,  Gilbert. — The  Natural  History  of  Selbourne ;  with 
observationson  various  parts  of  nature  ;  and  the  Naturalist's 
Calendar.  With  additions  and  supplementary  notes  by 
Sir  William  Jardine.  Ed.,  with  further  illustrations,  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  author,  and  a  complete  index,  by 
Edward  Jesse.     8vo,  London,  185 1.     [ist  ed.  1749.] 

Wise,  J.  R. — The  New  Forest ;  its  history  and  its  scener3'.  4  to, 
London,  1871  [ed.  1883]. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Bound,  T.  M. — Herefordshire  and  Shropshire  Provincialisms. 
In  Wellhiglon  Journal  and  Shmvsbtiry  News,  Nov.  27,  1875 
— May  13,  1876. 

Diincurub,  John. — CoUectionstowardsthe  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  County  of  Hereford.  4to,  Hereford,  1S04.  [Re- 
printed as  '  Words  used  in  Herefordshire.  1804,'  ed.  W.  W. 
Skeat,  E.D.S.  1874.] 
General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Hereford. 
8vo,  London.  1805. 

Havergal,  Francis  T. — Herefordshire  Words  and  Phrases, 
1887.      =Hrf.2 

[Lewis,  G.  C] — A  Glossai'y  of  Provincial  Words  used  in  Here- 
fordshire and  some  of  the  adjoining  Counties.  8vo,  London, 
1839.      =Hrf.i 

Please  Missis  the  Measter  telld  me.  (From  the  MS.  Collection 
of  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte.) 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Cussans,  J.  E. — History  of  Hertfordshire  ;  containing  an  account 
of  the  descents  of  the  various  manors,  antiquities,  &c.  fol., 
Hertford,  1879-81. 

Ellis,  William. — The  Modern  Husbandman,  .  .  .  containing 
Chiltern  and  Vale  Farming  explained  according  to  the 
latest  improvements.  London,  1750.  [See  also  General 
Dialect.] 

Gearey,  Caroline. — Rural  Life,  its  humour  and  pathos.  8vo, 
London.  1899. 

Hertfordshire  Mercury  and  County  Express,  The,  1887-88. 

Salmon,  Nathaniel.— The  History  of  Hertfordshire,  fol.,  London, 
1728. 

Young,  Arthur.— General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Hertford- 
shire.    8vo,  London,  1804. 

ISLE   OF   MAN. 

Brown,  T.  E. — The  Doctor,  and  other  poems.    8vo,  London,  1887. 

Fo'c's'le  Yarns,  including  Betsy  Lee,  and  other  poems,     ib.  1 889. 

The  Manx  Witch,  and  other  poems,     ib.  1889. 
Caine,  T.  H.  Hall — The  Deemster,  1887. 

The  Manxman,  1894. 


Harrison,  O. — The  Isle-iad  ;  or.  King  Orry's  Banquet.  A  frag- 
ment of  a  Mankish  tale,     pp.  vi,  92.     i2mo.  Douglas  [n.d.]. 

Harrison,  William  (ed.).— Mona  Miscellany,  a  collection  of 
proverbs,  sayings,  ballads,  customs,  superstitions,  legends, 
peculiar  to  the  Isle  of  Man.     8vo,  Douglas,  1869. 

Rydings,  Egbert. — Manx  Tales.  Introductory  preface  by  Rev. 
T.  E.  Brown.     8vo,  Manchester  [1895]. 

Wood,  G.— History  of  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  traditions,  superstitions, 
customs,  &c.     8vo,  [n.pl.],  181 1. 

ISLE   OF   WIGHT. 

Gray,  Maxwell. — Ribstone  Pippins  ;  a  country  tale,  1898. 
'Ihe  Reproach  of  Annesley.     3  vols.,  1889. 
In  the  Heart  of  the  Storm.     3  vols.,  1891. 

Long,  W.  H. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  dialect,  and  of 
provincialisms  used  in  the  island  ;  with  illustrative  anecdotes 
and  tales  ;  to  which  is  appended  the  Christmas  Boys'  Play, 
an  Isle  of  Wight  '  Hooam  Harvest,'  and  songs  sung  by  the 
peasantry;  formingatreasury  of  insular  manners  and  customs 
of  fifty  years  ago.     8vo.  London,  1886.      -  I.W.^ 

Madden,  Sir  Frederick,  see  Hampshire. 

Marshall,  W.  H.,  see  South  Country. 

Moncrieff,  Mrs. — A  Dream  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  Ceiilknmii's 
Mitgasine.  1863.  [Reprinted  in  Smith's  '  Isle  of  Wight 
Words,"  pp.  51-52,  E.D.S,  i88r.] 

Smith,  Henry,  and  Smith,  C.  Roach.— A  Glossary  of  Words  in 
use  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  compiled  by  the  late  Major  Henry 
Smith,  with  additions  by  C.  Roach  Smith.  E.D.S.  1881. 
=-I.W.i 

KENT. 

Boys,  John. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of 
Kent.    4to,  Brentford,  1794.    (Agricultural  Survey  Report.) 

Carr,  Mrs.  Comyns. — Cottage  Folk,  1897. 
The  Arm  of  the  Lord,  1899. 

D'Esterre-Keeling,  Elsa. — A  Return  to  Nature,  a  Kentish  idyll. 
2nd  ed.,  1897. 

Furley,  Robert. — A  History  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  with  an  outline 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Countj'.  2  vols.  8vo,  Ashford, 
1871-74. 

Lewis,  John. — History  and  Antiquities,  as  well  Ecclesiastical  as 
Civil,  of  the  Isle  of  Tenet  ("Thanet)  in  Kent.  2nd  ed.,  4to, 
London,  1736.  [Reprinted  as  'Words  used  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  ;  1736,'  ed.  W.  W.  Skeat,  E.D.S.  1874.] 

Marshall,  W.  H.,  see  South  Country. 

[Masters,  John  White.]— Dick  and  Sal  at  Canterbury  Fain 
pp.  12.  8vo,  Canterbury  [n.d.].  [First  published  before 
1821.] 

Naime,  Edward. — Kentish  Tales  in  verse  and  other  humorous 
poems,  with  notes  historical,  wittical,  critical,  wag  and 
pragmatical.  2nd  ed.,  i2mo,  Sandgate  [1824].  [ist  ed. 
1790.] 

Parish,  W.  D.  and  Shaw,  W.  F A  Dictionary  of  the  Kentish 

Dialect  and  Provincialisms  in  use  in  the  County  of  Kent. 
E.D.S.  1887.      =Ken.i 

Pegge,  Samuel — An  Alphabet  of  Kenticisms,  containing  600 
words  and  phrases  in  a  great  measure  peculiar  to  the 
natives  and  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Kent;  together 
with  the  derivations  of  several  of  them.  To  which  is  added 
a  collection  of  proverbs  and  old  sayings,  which  are  either 
used  in,  or  do  relate  to  the  same  county.  [Written  1735- 
36,  and  printed  in  1874  for  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society. 
Ed.  W.  W.  Skeat.  Reprinted  for  the  E.D.S.  1876'.] 
=  Ken.2 

'Son  of  the  Marshes,  A.'— Annals  of  a  Fishing  Village.  Ed. 
J.  A.  Owen,     and  ed.,  1892. 

Winser,  Lilian. — Lays  and  Legends  of  the  Weald  of  Kent. 
8vo,  London,  1897. 

LAKELAND. 

Clarke,  James. — A  Survey  of  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Lancashire,     fol.,  London,  1787. 

Dialogues,  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads,  by  various  writers,  in 
the  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  dialects,  now  first 
collected:  with  a  copious  glossary  of  words  peculiar  to  those 
counties.     8vo,  London,  1839.      =Wm.  &  Cum.' 

Ellwood,  T. — Lakeland  and  Iceland;  being  a  glossary  of  words 
in  the  dialect  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  North 
Lancashire  which  seem  allied  to  or  identical  with  the 
Icelandic  or  Norse,  together  with  cognate  place-names  and 
surnames,  and  a  supplement  of  words  used  in  shepherding, 
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folklore,   and    antiquities.      pp.    xii,   84.       8vo,    London. 
E.D.S.  1895.      =Lal(cl.» 

Ferguson,  Robert. — The  Northmen  in  Cumberland  and  West- 
morel.nnd.     8vo,  London,  1856. 

Green,  William. — A  Description  of  the  Lakes,  Mountains,  and 
Scenery  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire. 
2  vols.,  Kendal.  1819. 

Kirkby,  B. — Lakeland  Words.  A  collection  of  dialect  words 
and  phrases,  as  used  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
with  illustrative  sentences  in  the  North  Westmoreland 
dialect.     8vo,  Kendal,  1898.      =Lakel.- 

Linton,  Mrs.  E.  Lynn.— The  Lake  Country.  1864. 

Lonsdale  Magazine,  The  :  or  Provincial  Repository.  Ed.  by 
John  Brings.     3  vols.  8vo,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  1820-22. 

Nicolson,  Joseph,  and  Burn,  Ricliard.— The  History  anrl 
Antiquities  of  the  Counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land.    2  vols.  4to,  London,  1777. 

North  Lonsdale  Magazine  and  Lake  District  Miscellany ; 
a  Monthly  Serial  of  past  and  current  local  literature  and 
news.     Conducted  by  J.  P.  Morris.     Ulverston,  1866-67. 

Ottley,  Jonathan.— A  Descriptive  Guide  to  the  English  Lakes. 
Keswick,  1850. 

Palmer,  William  T. — Lake  Country  Rambles.     London,  1902. 

Pearson,  William,  and  White,  William.— The  History,  Direc- 
tory and  Gazetteer  of  the  Counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  with  that  part  of  the  Lake  District  in 
Lancashire  forming  the  Lordships  of  Furness  and  Cartmel, 
1829. 

Sullivan,  J. — The  People  and  Dialect  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, containing  the   first  chapter  of  a  new  history. 
i2mo,  Kendal,  1855. 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  ancient  and  modern  :  the  people, 
dialect,  superstitions  and  customs.     8vo,  London,  1857. 

Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Anti- 
quarian and  Archaeological  Society.  8vo,  Kendal, 
1866-95. 

Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of  Literature  and  Science, 
1876-90. 

[West,  Thomas.]— A  Guide  to  the  Lakes,  in  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire.  By  the  author  of  'The 
Antiquities  of  Furness.'  and  ed.,  revised  throughout  and 
greatly  enlarged.     8vo,  London,  1780. 

White,  P.— Lays  and  Legends  of  the  English  Lake  Country. 
London,  189,!^. 

Wordsworth,  William. — A  Description  of  the  Scenery  of  the 
Lakes  in  the  North  of  England.  8vo,  London,  1822. 
[ed.  1846.] 

LANCASHIRE. 

Ackworth,  John.— Clog  Shop  Chronicles,  1896. 

The  Coming  of  the  Preachers.    A  tale  of  the  rise  of  Methodism, 

1901. 
Ainsworth,  W.  Harrison — The  Lancashire  Witches  :  a  romance 

of  Pendle  Forest,  1848. 
Almond,  John A  Bunch  of  Water-cresses,  or  an  Afternoon 

with  Old  Bob.     8vo,  Blackburn  [n.d.1. 
A  Day  al  Blackpoo'  ;  or  Tommy  the  Bobbin  Carrier  and  his 

wife  Mary  Ann's  trip  to  t'iawt  Wayter.     8vo,  Manchester 

[n.d.]. 
Sallo'-Bctty's,  or  Very  Proper.     An  East  Lancashire  Sketch. 

8vo,  Blackburn  [n.d.]. 
Antrobus,  C.  L. — Wildersmoor,  a  novel,     and  ed.  1901. 
Ashton,  Teddy — A  Basin  o'  Broth  (mostly  Lancashire  herbs). 

Being  tales,  rhymes,  and  sketches.    8vo,  Manchester  [n.d.  J. 
Ashworth,  John. — A  MS.  Glossary  of  provincial  words  used  in 

the  P'orcst  of  Rossendale  [1846]. 
Ashworth,  Richard.— The  Rossendale  Dialect  and  its  deriva- 
tions.   A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Bacup  Natural  History 

Society,  on  Dec.  i,  1896.     pp.  16.     8vo,  Bacup  [1896]. 
[Atkinson,  J.  A.]— The   Boggart   o'  Longsight.     A  Christmas 

Dialogue  for  four  characters,    pp.8.   8vo,  Manchester  [n.d.  ]. 
Axon,  W.  E.  A. — Dr.  Rondeau's  Revenge  and  other  Lancashire 

Sketches,     pp.  29.     i6mo,  Manchester,  1867. 
Folk-Song  and   Folk-Speech   of  Lancashire.     On  the  ballads 

and  songs  of  the  County  Palatine,  with  notes  on  the  dialect 

.  .  .  and  an  appendix  on  Lancashire  Folk-Lore.    pp.  viii,  94. 

ib.  [1870;. 
The  Black  Knight  of  Ashton.     Being  an  account  of  a  visit  to 

Ashton-undcr-Lyne   to   witness   the   annual   ceremony  of 

Riding  the  Black  Lad.     8vo,  Manchester,  1870. 


Baniford,   Samuel.— Walks  in   South   Lancashire  and  rn   its 

borders.     i2mo,  Blackley,  1844. 
A  MS.  Glossary  of  some  words  and  phrases  in  use  amongst 

the  rural  population  of  South  Lancashire.  1846. 
The  Dialect  of  South  Lancashire,  or  Tim  Bobbin's  Tummus 

and  Meary  :  with  his  rhymes  and  an  enlarged  glossary  of 

words  and  phrases,  chiefly  used  by  the  rural  population 

of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  South  Lancashire,     and 

ed.,  i2mo,  London,  1854.     fisted.  1850.] 
Homely  Rhymes.  Poems,  and  Reminiscences.     Revised  and 

enlarged  ed..  lamo,  Manchester,  1864. 
Banks,  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus.— The  Manchester  Man.     A  novel. 

3  vols.,  1876. 
Forbidden  to  Wed,  ed.  1885. 
[Barber,  H.] — Forness  Folk,  the'r  sayin's  an  dewin's;  or  sketches 

of  life  and  character  in  Lonsdale  north  of  the  Sands.     Be 

Roger  Piketah.     Carlisle,  1870. 
Barnes,  Mr. — A  MS.  Glossary  of  provincial  words  used  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Ashton-under-Lyne  [1846I. 
[Baron,   J.]— A    Blegburn    Dickshonary.       [Revised   ed.]      By 

'  Tum-o'-Dick-o'Bob's.'    8vo,  Blackburn,  i8gi.     =m.Lan.' 
Bealey,  R.  R.— Field  Flowers  and  City  Chimes.    Poems.    lamo, 

Manchester,  1866. 
Eawr  Bessy.     Poem.     pp.  6.     ib.  [n.d.] 
After-Business  Jottings  ;  poems  aud  lyrics,     i*.  [n.d.] 
Later-Life  Jottings  in  Verse  and  Prose.   8vo.  Manchester,  1884. 
Bigg,  John  StanyEin — Alfred  Staunton.     A   novel.     London 

[1861]. 
Shifting  Scenes  and  other  poems.     London,  1862. 
Bolton,   John. — The    Ulverston    Perpetual   Tide   Table,    or  an 

explanation  of  the  rules  for  calculating  the  moon's  age,  &c., 

being  a    familiar    conversation   between   a    Low   Furness 

farmer  and  a  townsman.     Ulverston,  1846. 
Geological    Fragments    collected    principally   from    Rambles 

among  the  Rocks  of  Furness  and  Cartmel.     ib.  1869. 
Booker,  John.— A  History  of  the  Ancient  Chapel  of  Denton,  in 

Manchester    Parish,    in    Chetham    Miscellanies,    Vol.    II, 

Chetham  Soc.  1855. 
Bowker,  James.— Goblin  Tales  of  Lancashire,  1883. 
Brathwaite,  R. — The  Two  Lancashire  Lovers  ;  or  the  Excellent 

History  of  Philocles  and  Doriclea.     London,  1640. 
Brierley,  Benjamin Tales  and  Sketches  of  Lancashire  Life. 

2  vols.  8vo,  Manchester  [1854]. 
Treadlcpin  Fold  and  other  tales.    i7'.  [n.d.]    [Vol.  II  of 'Tales 

and  Sketches,'  with  a  fresh  title.] 
A  Summer  Day  in  Daisy  Nook.     ib.  1859. 
Daisy  Nook  Sketches,     ib.  [n.d.] 
Chronicles  of  Waverlow :   rural  sketches  of  Lancashire    life 

and  habits,     li.  [1863]. 
Layrock  of  Langleyside.     A  Lancashire  story.     16.  1864. 
Irkdale;  or  the  Old  House  in  the  Hollow:  a  Lancashire  story. 

a  vols.  8vo,  London,  1865. 
Marlocks  of  Meriton.     8vo,  Manchester  [1867]. 
Red  Windows  Hall  :  a  Lancashire  story,     ib.  [1868]. 
Adventures  at  Blackpool.    By  Ab-o'-th'-Yate.    Reprinted  from 

'Ben  Brierley's  Journal.'  1881. 
The  Fratchingtons  of  Fratchingthorpe.     A  course  of  connubial 

crosses,  or  fireside  'fraps.'     lamo,  Manchester,  188a. 
Th'  Oddlads'  Fcight  at  th'  Crystal  Palace.    By  Ab-o'-th'-'i'ale. 

8vo,  Manchester  [1884]. 
Abo'-th'-Yate   in  Yankeeland.     The  results  of  two  trips  to 

America,  1885. 
Ab-o'-th'-Yate's    Christmas    Dinner.      Reprinted    from    '  Ben 

Brierley's  New  Year  Book,'  1886. 
Insuring  his  Life.  '  A  farce  in  one  act.     pp.  31.     lamo,  Man- 
chester, 1886. 
Cast  upon  the  World.     8vo,  Manchester,  1886. 
Our  Old  Chimney  Nook  :  a  Christmas  story,     ib.  [n.d.] 
The  Lancashire  'Weaver  Lad  :  a  domestic  drama,  in  three  acts. 

i2mo,  Manchester  [n.d.]. 
The  Cobbler's  Stratagem  :  a  farce.     In  one  act.     ib.  [n.d.] 
A  Bundle  o'  Fents   Irom   a  Lancashire   loom.      Comprising 

pieces,    humorous   and    pathetic,    adapted   for   reading  at 

working-men's  clubs,  &c.     8vo,  Manchester  [n.d.]. 
A  Batch  o'  Jannocks  from  a  Lancashire  oven.     Supplementary 

to  'A  Bundle  o'  Fcnts,  &c.'     ib.  1888. 
Brierley,  Thomas. — Nonsense  and  Tom-foolery,  and  Seriousness 

and  Solcmnilj'.     pp.  31.     8vo.  Manchester  [n.d.]. 
[Briscoe,  F.  W.] — A  Fernulh  Cure  for  Slancin  ;  or,  an  Adventur 

uv  a  Lung  causey  feliey  uz  wur  i'  no  Berrying  Club.     By 

Tulty  Wunte,  a  Fernuth  Fcllcy.   pp.  4.   8vo,  Bolton  [n.d.]. 

*  c  2 
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Brown,  Janies. — Poems,  Songs,  and  Recitations  in  the  Lancashire 

dialect.     Wigan,  1881. 
Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson. — Tliat  Lass  o'  Lowrie's ;  a  Lan- 
cashire story,  1877. 
The  Haworth's,  1887. 
Burnley  Advertiser  Abuanac  for  i860,  1865,  and  1866.     Ed. 

'  Kester  o'  Cuddy  '  [C.  Slater,  Esq.].     Burnley. 
[Butterworth,  James.] — A  Sequel  to  the   Lancashire  Dialect. 
By  Paul  Bobbin,  Cousin  German  of  the  Famous  Tim  Bobbin, 
of  Merry  Memory,     pp.  46.     8vo,  Manchester,  1819. 
Byrom,  John. — Miscellaneous  Poems,     a  vols.  8vo,  Manchester, 

1773.     [ed.  1814.] 
Case  of  Samples,  A ;    being  selections   from  the  Works  of 
J.  T.  Staton,  Uncle  Owdem  [J.  W.  Mellor],  W.  E.  A.  Axon, 
Pelix   Folio    [John    Page],    Tom    Kershaw,    and   Jone   o' 
Jeffrey's  [S.  Holt],     pp.  32.     8vo,  Manchester  [1870]. 
Castle,  Egerton. — The  Light  of  Scarthe}'.     A  romance  [1895]. 
Chapman,  T. — Widder  Bagshaw  an'  her  nevvy  Samul's  Whissen- 
tide  trip  fro'  Chowbent  to  New  Brighton,     pp.  24.     8vo, 
Liverpool  [c.  i860]. 
Widder  Bagshaw  an'   her   nevvy  Samul's  visit   to   Brown's 

Museum,     pp.  16.     ib.  [c.  1870.] 
ALankeyshire  Essay  upon  t'subject  o' Dreams;  bein'a  Papper 
read  at  a  Meetin",  durin'  t'Session,  o't  Hope  Street  Soshel 
Union,     pp.  8.     ib.  [n.d.] 
Chattwood,  E.— A  Droll  Lancashire  Sketch  ;  or,  Owd  Dick  tin 
Owd  Ailse   fro   th'   Nimble    Nook,   Edenfielt,   i'  ther  fust 
chcp  trip  wi  Jim  Darron  un  George  Duckoth,  to  Liverpool, 
pood  on   by  th'  beighlin   steam  flying  machine,     pp.  62. 
8vo,  Haslingden  [n.d.]. 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire  Historical  Collector,  see  Cheshire. 
Chetbam  Society. — Remains  Historical  and  Literary  connected 
with   the    Palatine   Counties    of  Lancaster    and    Chester. 
Published  by  the  Chetham  Society.    Vols.  I-CXIV,  1843-86. 

New  Series.     Vols.  I-XXXIII,  1883-94. 

Chorlton,  W. — A  MS.  Glossary  of  provincial  words  used  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Irlam  o'  th'  Height,  and   Clifton,  near 

Manchester  [1746]. 

Clarke,  C.  Allen.— Tum  Fowt  Sketches.  No.  3,  Manchester,  1892. 

Clarke,  Henry, — The  School  Candidates  :  a  prosaic  burlesque. 

i8mo,  Utopia,  1788.     Reprinted  and  cd.  by  J.  E.  Bailey. 

Manchester,  1877. 

Clay,  Dr. — A  MS.  Glossary  of  words  used  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  Ashton-under-Lyne  [1846]. 
Clegg,  John  Trafford — Reaund  bi  th'  Derby,  and  other  sketches. 
By  th'  Owd  Weighver,  1890. 
Daisy,  1890. 
Gatin'  the  Warp,  1890. 
Reaund  Know'  Hill,  1890. 
Twenty  Row,  1890. 
David's  Loom.     A  story  of  Rochdale  life  in  the  early  years  of 

the  nineteenth  century,  189.). 
Stories,  Sketches,  and  Rhymes  in  the  Rochdale  dialect.     8vo, 
Rochdale,  1895. 
Clevyorth,  Martin  J — Daftie  Dick,  and  other  stories  [c.  1888]. 
Collier,  Jolin.— View   of  the    Lancashire   dialect;   by   way   of 
dialogue,    between    Tummus    o'    William's    o'    Margit   o' 
Roaph's,    and    Meary    o'   Dick's    o'   Tummy  o'    Peggy'.s. 
.Showing    in    that   speech    the    comical    adventures    and 
misfortunes    of   a    Lancashire    clown.      By   Tim   Bobbin. 
2nd  cd.,  i2mo,  Leeds  [1746]. 
The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Tim  Bobbin,  Esq.,  containing  his 
view  of  the  Lancashire  dialect,  with  large  additions  and 
improvements  :  also,  his  poem  of  the  Flying  Dragon,  and 
the  Man  of  Heaton  ;  together  with  other  whimsical  amuse- 
ments in  prose  and  verse.    To  which  is  added,  a  life  of  the 
author,  by  Richard  Townley,  Esq.     i2mo,  London,  1806. 
[var.  ed.] 
Collins,  S. — Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Songs.    i2mo,  Manchester 

[■859l- 

Country  Words:  a  North  of  England  Magazine  of  Literature, 

Science  and  Art.      [Ed.  by  Charles  Hardwick.]     17  nos. 

8vo,   Manchester,    1866-67.     [Contains  six  articles  on  the 

Lancashire  dialect  or  folk-speech,  by  Jonathan  Oldbuck 

_  (John  Harland;.] 

Cunliflfe,  Henry.— A  Glossary  of  Rochdale,  with   Rossendalc 

Words  and  Phrases.     410,  Manchester,  1886.      =e.Lan.i 
Davies,  John.-  The  Races  of  Lancashire,  as   indicated  by  the 
local  names  and   the  dialect   of  the    county.     Reprinted 
from  the  Trans,  of  the  Phil.  Soc.  London.     8vo,  London, 
1856.  '  ' 


Dickson,  R.  W. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Lancashire. 

8vo,  London,  1815.     (Agricultural  Survey  Report.) 
Doherty,  Austin. — Nathan  Barlow.     Sketches  in  the  retired  life 
of  a  Lancashire  Butcher.    Inverse.     8vo,  Manchester,  1884. 
[Donaldson,  — .]    'A   Lancashire    Lad.' — Tear   Sheddin'  for  a 
twenty'  pound  legacy.     8vo,  Manchester  [1881]. 
Takin'  th'  Doctor  a  subject,     ib.  1883. 
A  Queer  Supper,     ib.  1886. 
Owd  Twist's  Trip  to  Blackpoo'  and  his  return  wi'  the  wrang 

lik'ness.     ib.  1886. 
Larnin  to  sing  for  Charrity  Sarmons.     ib.  1886. 
Takin'  the  New  Year  in.     ib.  1888. 
Neddy's  Courtship  an'  Neddy's  Rival,     ib.  1888. 
Clock  Dressin'  by  som  Rossende  Felleys.     ib.  1889. 
The  Devil  i'  th'  Landlord's  Cellar,     ib.  [n.d.] 
A  Rossendel  Beef-neet,  80  years  ago.     ib.  [n.d.] 
Tooth  Drawin'.     ib.  [n.d.] 

Dottie,  Robert The  Rambles  and  Recollections  of  'R'  Dick,' 

1898. 
Dyson,  Simeon. — Rural  Congregationalism :  or  Farnworth  50 
to   70  years   ago.     With   sketches,  and   conversations   in 
dialect,  1881. 
'Eavesdropper.' — Sketches  of  Village  Life,  Lancaster,  1869. 
Fennell,  C— The  Calico  Printer,  1895. 
Fent    Dick's  Election   Address,    in    Accriiiglon    Times  and 

Observer,  Feb.  16,  1895. 
Ferguson,  Charlotte.— Jim  Wilson's  Resolve  [n.d.]. 
[Ferguson,  J.  A.]— Wot  Aw  seed  ut  th'  Preston  Eggsibishun. 
Bi  Dick  an'  Betty  Moudywarp.     pp.  30.     ismo,  Preston, 
1865. 
Dick  Moudyvvarp's  Bringing  Up,  Cooarlship,  an'Weddin'.   8vo, 

Manchester  [n.d.]. 
Dick  and  Betty  Moudywarp  at  th'  Blegburn  Eggsibishun.      ib. 

[n.d.] 
Dick  and  Betty  Moudywarp's  Visit  to  Blackpool,     ib.  [n.d.] 
Fothergill,  Jessie. — Probation,  1879. 
Healey,  1884. 

The  Lasses  of  Leverhouse,  1888. 
Francis,  M.  E.— A  Daughter  of  the  Soil,  1895. 
Frieze  and  Fustian,  1896. 
Yeoman  Fleetwood,  1899. 
North,  South,  and  Over  the  Sea,  1902. 
Gaskel,  — . — Original  Comic  Songs,  containing  all  the  songs,  &c. 
that  were  published  in  the  former  five  numbers.     Newed., 
8vo,  Manchester,  1841. 
Gaskell,  Elizabeth — Mary  Barton  ;  a  tale  of  Manchester  life, 

1848. 
Gaskell,  W. — Two  Lectures  on  the  Lancashire  dialect,     pp.  31. 

£vo,  London,  1854. 
Gibson,  A.   Craig. — The  Lakeland  of  Lancashire,   &c.    Trans, 
of    the  Cumberland   and  Westmoreland   Antiquarian  and 
Archaeological  Society.     Pts.  i-io.     1859. 
Gregson,  J.  S. — Museum  Chethamiense  ;  or.  a  choice  oratorical 
catalogue  of  the  rare  and  x-aluable  curiosities  contained  in 
the  College  Library,  Manchester,     pp.  4.     8vo,  Manchester, 
1827. 
[Hadfield,  H.  H.] — Th'  Triumph  o'  Proide  ;  or  th'  history  o' Jim 
Boardman,  an'  Alise  Sidewell,  afore  an'  aftur  tliey'rn  wed  ; 
i'  two  parts  an'  a  bit.  .  .  .  By  Tummus  Yellond.     pp.  30. 
i2mo,  Manchester  [i860]. 
Halliwell,  J.  O. — Palatine  Anthology  ;    a  collection   of  ancient 
jjoemsand  ballads  relatingto  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.    4to, 
London.     (Pi  ivately  printed),  1850. 
Palatine  Garland  ;  being  a  selection  of  ballads  and  fragments 
supplementary  to  the  Palatine  Anthology.     4to,   London, 
1850. 
Hardwick,   Charles. — Traditions,    superstitions,   and    folk-lore 
(chieflj'  Lancashire  and  the  Northof  England),  their  affinity 
to    others    in    widely-distributed    localities;    their  eastern 
origin  and  mythical  significance.     8vo,  Manchester,  1872. 
Hargreaves,A. — AGrammaroftheDialectof Adlington.  Heidel- 
berg, 1904. 
Harland,  John  (ed.).— Ballads  and  Songs  of  Lancashire,  chiefly 
older  than  the  nineteenth  century.     Collected,  compiled, 
and  cd.  with  notes.     Bvo,  London,  1865. 
Lancashire  Lj'i  ics  :  modern  songs  and  ballads  of  the  County 
Palatine,     ib.  1866. 
Harland,  John,  and  Wilkinson,  T.  T.— Lancashire  Folk-Lorc  : 
illustrative  of  the  superstitious  beliefs  and  practices,  local 
customs  and  usages  of  the  people  of  the  County  Palatine. 
8vo,  London,  1867. 
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Lancashire   Legends,  Traditions,   Pageants,   Sports,   &c.     ib. 

1873- 
Ballads  and  Songs  of  Lancasliire,  ancient  and  modern.  Collected, 
compiled,  and  ed.  with  notes  by  John  Harland.     and  ed., 
corrected,  revised,  and  enlarged  by  T.  T.  Wilkinson.     4to, 
London,  1875. 
Haws,  T. — Specimen  of  the  Lancashire  dialect,  with  a  list  ol 

words,  in  Moiitlily  Magazine,  p.  127,  March  i,  1815. 
[Heywood,  John.]— A  Yewud  Chap's  Trip  to  Manchester  to  see 
Prince  Halbert,  th'  Queen,  an'  th'  Art  Treasures  Eggshi- 
bishun.    By'OwdJohn.'    pp.32.    lamo,  Manchester,  1857. 
Heywood,  Thomas.— On  the   South  Lancashire  Dialect,   with 
biographical   notices  of  John  Collier,  the  author  of  '  Tim 
Bobbin.'     Chetham  Soc.  1861. 
Heywood,  Thomas,  and  Broome,  Richard.— The  Late  Lanca- 
shire Witches.     A  well  received  comedy,  lately  acted  at 
the  Globe  on  the  Banke-side  by  the  Kings  Majesties  Actors. 
4to,  London,  1634. 
Higson,  John. —The  Gorton  Historical  Recorder.     Droylesden, 

1852. 
Hill,   Samuel. — '  Foirewood,'  or    Splinters    an'    Shavin's    fro' 
a  Carpenter's  Bench.     A  collection  of  rhymes,  chiclly  in 
the  dialect  of  south-east  Lancashire.     8vo,  [n.  pi.],  1902. 

Holt,  John General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  (County  of 

Lancaster.      4to,    London,    1794.       (Agricultural    Survey 
Report.) 
[Holt,  S.J— Lancashire  Tales.     By  Jone  o'  Jeffrey.     8vo,  Man- 
chester [n.d.]. 
Howorth,  D.   F.— The   Folk    Speech    of    Lancashire.     Albion 

Congregational  Magazine^  Feb.  1872. 
Hoyle,  W. — Hoyle's  Reciter.     Fifty-four  original  recitations  and 
dialogues,  written  expressly  lor  Bands  of  Hope.     pp.  64. 
i8mo,  Manchester  [n.d.]. 
Jack  o'  Dick's  Visit  to  th'  Queen,  abcavvt  th'  hard  toimes  i' 
Lancashire.  .  .  .  By  Jack  o'  Dick's,   Esq.,  hissel'.       i2mo, 
Rochdale,  1862. 
Kay-Shuttleworth,  J.  P. — Scarsdale  ;  or  Life  on  the  Lancashire 
and    Yorkshire    Border,    thirty   years   ago.      3   vols.   8vo, 
London,  i860. 
Ribblesdale,  or  Lancashire  si.xty  years  ago.      3  vols.  ib.  1874. 
Kennedy,  Theodora. — Farnorth  ;  a  novel.     2nd  ed.  1871. 
[Kershaw,  T.]— Bits  o'  Skits  i'  th'  Lancashire  dialect.     8vo, 

Manchester  [n.d.]. 
L[ahee],  M.  R.— The  Sporting  Party :  and  Owd  Neddy  Fitton's 
visit  to  th'  Earl  0'  Derby  ;  a  true  Lancashire  sketch.      By 
M.  R.  L.     pp.  44.     8vo,  London  [c.  i860]. 
Tim  Bobbin's  Adventures  with  the  Irishman  ;  or  Raising  the 
Dead    by  the    art   of    Freemasonry ;    a    Lancashire   talc. 
pp.  55.     8vo,  Manchester,  i860. 
Betty-o'-Yep's  laughable  tale  of  Jimmy  Cropper  at  th'  Halton 

Feast,     pp.30.     i2mo,  Manchester  [1865]. 
Acquitted    though    Guilty  ;    or   the   Tenant    of  Wild   Bank. 

A  Lancashire  story.     i2mo,  Lancaster.  1882. 
Owd  Ycm  un  his  five  daughters  ;  or,  Heaw  to  get  rid  of  an 
unwelcom  lover ;  a  true  Lancashire  sketch.     By  M.  R.  L. 
pp.  32.     i2mo,  Manchester  [n.d.]. 
Esther  Brtlla's  Divvy,  an'  wliat  hoo  did  wi'  it.     pp.  31.     8vo, 
Manchester  [n.d.  J, 


The  Bewitched  Teapots,     ib.  [n.d.] 
Trot  Collie's  Boggart,     ib.  [n.d.] 


How  Bob  Manock  geet  to  be  th'  Cheermon  o'  th'  Ifciipcck'd 
Club.   We  tir  rules  un  regulations.    By  a  Member.   ;i.  |n.d.] 
The  Carter's  Stiuggles;  showinghowJonco'JclTrcy'swortched 
to  bring  up  his  family  gradely.     By  M.  R.  L.     ib.  [n.d.] 
'  Lake,  Elleray.' — Longleat.     A  novel.     3  vols.,  1870. 
Latham,  R.  G.  — On   the   Language   of  Lancashire,    under   the 
Romans.     Trans,  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  1857. 
Laycock,  Samuel — Lancashire  Songs.   i6mo,  Manchester  [1866). 
Election  ofM.P.  for  the  borough  of  Tweedledom,  consisting 
of  several  acts  in  one  scene.     By  Robinson  Crusoe,  Jun., 
Esq.,  and  his  man  Saturday.      Ed.   by  Samuel   Laycock. 
pp.  8.     8vo,  Manchester,  1887. 
Lancashire  Rhymes:  or,  homely  pictures  of  the  people.     lamo, 

London  [n.d.]. 
Heaw  Billy  Armatage  managed  to  get  a  neet's  lodging,     pp.  8. 
8vo,  Blackpool  [n.d.]. 
Laying   of  the  Comer  Stone   of  Accrington   Market,  in 

.lecrington  Obsetvcr  and  Times,  Feb.  2,  1895. 
Lee,  Jesse.— A  MS.  Glossary  based  on  Collier,  1843. 
MS.  Notes  on  'Tim  Bobbin.'     2  vols. 


Lowe,  Roger. — The  Diary  of  Roger  Lowe  of  Ashlon-in-Makerfield, 

Lancashire,  1663-78.     4th  ed.,  Leigh,  1877. 
Msinchester  City  News,  The. — Var.  dates.     [Contains  a  section 

of  Local  Notes  and  Queries. ) 
Manchester  Court  Leet  Records,  Extracts  from  the,  xvi-xviii 

centuries. 
Manchester  Guardian,  The.— 1874-.      [Contains  a  section  of 

Local  Notes  and  Queries.] 
Manchester  Literary  Club,  Papers  of  the.— Vols.  I-III,  1875- 
77.     [Contains  papers  on,  and  references  to,  the  dialect, 
by  G.  Milner,  J.  H.  Haworth,  J.  E.  Bailey,  and  W.  E.  A. 
Axon.] 
Martindale,  Adam — The  Life  of  Adam  Martindalc  written  by 

himself  [1685].     Ed.  R.  Parkinson,  Chetham  Soc.  1845. 
Masters,  C.  -The  Shuttle  ol  Fate,  1895. 
Mather,  MarshalL— Lancashire  Idylls,  1895. 

The  Sign  of  the  Wooden  .Shoon,  1896. 
[Mellor,  J.  W.] — Poems  in  the  Lancashire  dialect,  suitable  for 
recitation,     pp.  34.      i2nio,  Manchester,  1865. 
Uncle   Owdem's  Tales   in   the   Lancashire   dialect.      pp.   33. 
*.  1865.     [cd.  1867.] 

Milner,  George The  Dialect  of  Lancashire  considered   as  a 

vehicle  for  poetry,      pp.    15.      Trans,  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club.     8vo,  Manchester,  1874. 
[Morris,  J.  P.]— T'Seige  o'  Brou'lon.     A  sketch  in  the  Furness 
dialect.     By  a  Native,     pp.  7.     8vo,  Carlisle,  1867. 
T'Invasion  o'  U'ston.     A  sketch  in  the  Furness  dialect,     pp.  7. 

ib.  1867. 
T'Lebby  Beck  Dobby,     A  sketch  in  the  Furness  dialect,     pp.  8. 

ib.  1867. 
A  Glossary  of  the  Words  and  Phrases  of  Furness  (North 
Lancashire),  with  illustrative  quotations,  principally  from 
the  old  Northern  writers.     i2mo,  London,  1869.     -  n.I.an.' 
Mullins,  Thomas. — Johnny  of  the   Brook.      A  rural  story  of 
Lancashire  life.     i2mo,  Manchester  [n.d.]. 
Thrums  from  the  Spindle,     pp.  32.     8vo,  Manchester  [n.d.1. 
Nimnio,  Japhet. — Rhymes  for  the  Times.    8vo,  Manchester,  1852. 
Nodal,  John  H.— The   Dialect   and  Archaisms   of  Lancashire: 
being  the  first  report  of  the  Glossary  Committee  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club,    pp.24.     8vo,  Manchester,  1873. 
Nodal,  John   H.,   and   Milner,  George.— A   Glossary  of  the 
Lancashire   Dialect,      Trans,   of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club.     8vo,  Manchester,  and  E.D.S.  1875.      =Lan.' 
[Ormerod,  O.] — O  full,  true,  un  pertikler  okeawnt  o  wat  mc  un 
maw    mistris    secde    un    yerd    wi'   gooin'    to   th'   Grcyte 
Eggshibishun   e'  Lundun,  e'  eyghtene  hundurtli  un  sixty 
two,  printed  oer  ogen  fro  th'  '  Rachde  Observer' ;  .  .  con- 
taining loikewise  o  dikshunayry,  .  .  be  O  Felley  fro  Rachde. 
pp.  108.     8vo,  Rachde,  1864.     [isted.  i85i,andvar.  ed.] 
OwdWisdom'sLankishireAwmenackforth'ycri86oandi86i. 
Owen,  John  L.— '  Th'  Good  Owd  Toimes.'     A  Lancashire  Man's 
recollections  of  Owd  Altrincham  and  Bowdon.      pp.  ig. 
Chester,  1870. 
Parr,  Ralph.  — Shaving  done  here  on  the  shortest  notice,  versus 
Ycds  wi'  summut  in  um  :  a  comic  dialogue,     pp.  15.     8vo, 
Manchester  [n.d.l. 
Peacock,  Robert  Backhouse.— A  Glossary  of  the  Dialect  of  the 
Hundred  of  Lonsdale,  North  and  South  of  the  Sands,  in  the 
County  of  Lancister  ;   together  w^ith  an   essay  on   some 
leading  characteristics  of  the  dialects  spoken   in  the  six 
northern  counties  of  England  (ancient  Northumbria).     Ed. 
J.  C.  Atkinson,  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  London,  1869.      =  ne.Lan.' 
Pearson,  T.  (ed.).— Manchester  Ballads  [n.d.]. 
Phizackerley,  James.— The  Song  of  Solomon   in   the   North 
Lancashire  dialect,  as  spoken  north  of  the  Wyrc.     From 
the  Authorised  English  Version,    pp.  ig.     i6mo.    [Impen- 
sis  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  i86o.] 
Picton,  J.  A.— Notes  on  the  South  Lancashire  Dialect.     Extracted 
by  permission  from  the  Trans,  of  the  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  Liverpool.     8vo,  Liverpool,  1865. 

Pollitt,  R Solomon  Smitheys,  his  sayin's,  sketches,  an'  so  forth. 

i2mo,  Manchester,  1883. 
Proctor,  R.  W.— The  Barber's  Shop.     8vo,  Manchester,  1856. 
(ed.). — Gems  of  Thought  and  Flowers  of  Fancy.     Svo,  London, 

1855- 
Pryme,  Abraham  de  la.— Diary  [c.  1704].     Ed.  C.  Jackson, 

Surtecs  Soc.  1870. 
'  Quidnunc' — Job  Sawneyhead's  excursion  from  Morcrambe  to 

Liverpool,  to  hear  Moody  and  Sankcy,  including  his  many 

mishaps    and    subsequent  singular    conversion.       pp.    16. 

izmo,  Lancaster,  1876. 
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Ramsbottam,  Joseph. — Phases  of  Distress  :  Lancashire  rhymes. 
Ed.   by   'A  Lancashire  Lad'  [John   Whittaker].      lamo, 
Manchester,  1864. 
[Richardson,  George.] — The  Ghost  of  Tim  Bobbin.     A  talc  in 
rhyme  lor  Christmas  time.     By  Judd  o"  lice's  o'  Jack's, 
pp.  t6.     8vo,  Manchester,  1850. 
Ridings.  Elijah,  and  others.— The  Village  Festival,  and  other 
poems.      i8mo,  Manchester.  1848. 
The  Lancashire  Muse;  containing  humorous  specimens  of  the 
Lancashire  dialect,     pp.  32.     i2mo.  Manchester  [i853\ 
Roberts, Mary. — Essay  on  the  Lancashire  Dialect,  with  a  glossary. 

In  the  Preciiisoi;  ed.  Isaac  Pitman,  pp.  129-54,  1853. 
Roby,  J. — Traditions  of  Lancashire.     2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1829. 
[ed.  1872.] 

and  Series.     2  vols.  ib.  1831. 

Saunders,  John. — Abel  Drake's  Wife.     8vo,  London,  1862. 
[Scholes,  J.] — Sam  Sondknocker's  Ride  fra  .Smobridg  to  Man- 
chistur;  iz  visit  to  Mancliistur  Mckaniks'  Hinstitushon  Sho, 
\vi'  a  full  okeawnt  o'  what  bee  zeed,  un  wheer  hee  went, 
wi'  o'  his  adventures.     By  Sam  iz  sel.     2nd  ed.     pp.  16. 
8vo,  Manchester,  1856. 
TimGamwattle's  Jawnt,  e  Ab  o'-Dick's  0  th'  Doldrum's  waggin, 
wi  o  whul  waggin  full  o  foak,  fro  Smobridg  to  Manchester, 
o    secin't    Queue,    wi    just    o   wap    ut    th'     Eggsibishun  ; 
o  cradelv  funny  teyle  fur  o  winter  foyar  soide.     pp.  61. 
,b.  [1857.] 
Abrum  o'  Flups'  Quortin'  an'  Weddin'  at  Smobridg.     Written 

byAb.  Hisscl.     pp.15.     I'i.  [1862.]     [ed.  1886.] 
Th'  Ghost  of  Owd  Clock  Case,  a  humorous  fireside  story.     By 
the  Author  of  '  Abrum  o'  Flups'  Quortin',  &c.'     tb.  [n.d.l 
Sephton,  J. — Notes  on  a  Lancashire  Dialect,     pp.  4-22  of  O/in 
Mciseiana.    Vol.    Ill,    Magazine    of  Liverpool    University 
Co'lege. 
Shadwell,    Thomas.— The    Lancashire    Witches    and    Teguc 
O'Divelly  the  Irish  Priest,  1682.    In  Works,  Vol.  III.    i2mo, 
London.  1720. 
S.,  J. — Summer  Evenings  with  Old  Weavers.     By  J.  S.     pp.  56. 

i2mo,  Manchester,  1881. 
Sphinx,  The,  a  Journal  of  Literature,  Criticism,  and  Hcuiiour. 

[Ed.  J.  H.  Nodal.]     4  vols.  4to,  Manchester,  1868-71. 
Standing,  James.— Echoes  from  a  Lancashire  Vale.     In  prose 

and  verse.     8vo,  Manchester  [1885]. 
Staton,   James   T. — The   Bowtun    Loominary   an   Tuni    P'owt 
Telegraph.     13  vols.,  Bolton,  1852-61. 
Bobby  Shuttle  un  his  woife  Sayroh's  visit  to  Manchester,  un 
to   th'    Greight    Hert    Treasures    Eggshibishun    at    Owd 
TrafTort.     Written   for   Bobby   hissel.    by   th'   Editor   oth 
Bowlun  Luminary."     pp.  83.     8vo,  Manchester  [1857]. 
Eobby  Shuttle  un  his  woife  Sayroh's  visit  to  th'  Mechanics' 

Institushun  Eggsibishun  at  Bowtun.     pp.  80.     ib.  [n.d.] 
Bobby  Shuttle  un  his  woife  Sa3'roh  at  th'  Grand  Review  in 
Yetton  Park,  on  Setturday,  July  27,  1872.    pp.  33.    ii.[n.d.] 
Bobby  Shuttle  un  his  woife  Sayroh  wi'  th'  Prince  un  Princess 

o'  Wales  at  Bowtun.     ib.  [1873]. 
The  Song  of  Solomon  in  the  Lancashire  dialed,  as  spoken  at 
Bolton.     From  the  Authorised  English  Version,     pp.   19. 
i6mo.     [Impensis  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  1859.] 
The  Three  Graces  :  a  new  comic  sketch,  for  representation  at 
social  and  family  gatherings,      pp.   16.     8vo,   Manchester 
[i860]. 
The  Husband's  Tea  Party,    Acomic  sketch,  for  four  characters. 

pp.  16.     ib.  io6r. 
l\,iys  fro'  th'  Loominary  :  a  selection  of  comic  Lancashire  tales, 
adapted  for  public  reading  or  reciting.      i2mo,  Manchester 
[c.  1861]. 
Ihc  Lankishire  Loominary  un  Wickly  Looking-Glass.     s  vols., 

Manchester,  1863-65. 
Kcstor  and  Betty;    or,  the  Adventures  and  Mischances  of 
a  Yewood  Felley  i'  th'  course  uv  a  hunt  after  some  goose 
eggs  for  a  lad  uz  wer  afflicted  wi'  the  pappilarities.     Svo, 
Manchester  [1865]. 
The  Wife  Hunters  :  a  new  comic  sketch,  for  representation  at 

social  and  family  gatherings,     pp.  i5.     ib.  1883. 
Pay  your  own  debts  ;  a  new  temperance  drama,  in  two  parts. 

pp.  16.     ib.  1885. 
The  liivals  :  a  humorous  dialogue  ;  also,  Going  for  the  Census ! 

A  comic  talc.     pp.  16.     ib.  1888. 
Ihc  Wrangles  ;    or   Matrimony  from  two  opposite   points  of 

view.     A  comic  sketch,     pp.  16.     ib.  1888. 
Helps  lo  Amusement  -.  a  scricsof  original  recitations,  dialogues, 
and  sketches,     pp.  32.     ib.  i888. 


Heads  and  Hearts  :  or  Which  wins  ?    A  comic  drama,    pp.  16, 

ib.  [n.d.] 
Jimmy  Troddles'  Social  Fender.     A  round  of  fireside  stories, 
suited   to   any  season,   told  by  old-fashioned  people,     ib. 
[n.d.] 
The  Old  Family  Clock,  and  the  Black-eared  Pig  :   a  case  at 
Nisi  Prius !  O'Brallaghan  versus  MacDawdle.     pp.  24.     ib. 
[n.d.] 
Wriggles  the  Wiseacre  :    a  comic  dramatic  sketch,      pp.  16. 
ib.  [n.d.] 
Staton,  William. — Secure  the  cage  before  you   get  the  bird  : 
a  dialogue,     pp.  16.     Svo,  Manchester,  1884. 
What's  to  be  done?  or  the  unfortunate  lovers.     A  new  comic 
sketch  for  four  characters.     i6th  ed.     pp.14,     ii.  [n.d. ] 
Talbot,  W.  Hawkstead.— A  MS.  Glossary  of  provincial  words 

used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ormskirk  [1846]. 
Taylor,  FrancisEdward.— The  Folk-Speech  of  South  Lancashire: 
a  glossary  of  words  which  are,  or  have  been  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  in  common  use  in  that  portion  of  the 
County  Palatine  situate  between  Bolton  and  Manchester, 
including   dialect  words,   children's  words,   local  mispro- 
nunciations, colloquialisms,  and  local  slang,  with  an  appendi.x 
of  quaint  sayings.     8vo,  Manchester,  1901.     =s.Lan.' 
The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  South  Lancashire  Dialect ;  con- 
sisting of  a  thousand  and  one  quaint  sayings,  comparisons, 
proverbs,   folk-lore  verses,   and   odd  turns  of  expression, 
peculiar  to  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  district,     pp.43,     ib. 
1901.      =s.Lan.i 
Thornber,  William. — An  historical  and  descriptive  account  of 
Blackpool  and  its  neighbourhood.     Svo,  Poulton,  1837. 
Pcnnv  Stone  ;   or  a  tradition  of  the   Spanish  Armada,  1845 
[cd.  1886I. 

Thraddlepin,  Timothy Sam  o'  Bent's  Visit  to  the  Royal  Albert 

Asylum,  at  Lancaster.     8vo,  Lancaster,  1878. 
Tommy  Tickleton's  Fust  Visit  to  Morecum;  containing  a  number 

of  humorous  letters,  ib.  1882. 
A  Gradely  Guide  to  Blackpool,  including  the  adventures  of 
Sam  o'  Ben's,  Dick  Ballispipc,  and  Joe  Knocksoflly,  and 
other  interesting  items.  Written  by  Sam,  with  the  help  of 
Dick  and  Joe.  Ed.  by  Timothy  Thraddlepin,  Esq.  pp.  31. 
Svo,  London,  1882. 
A  Curious  Sail.     [Revised  and  reprinted  from  the   Blackpool 

7i>t:ci],  1887. 
llow  much  Benjamin  Smallshavv  paid  for  his  Christmas  goose 

[n.d.]. 
How  Abrum  o'  Billy  o'  Grundy's  filled  up  his  census  paper, 
lo   which    is   added.    Out   for   a  holiday  at  Windermere, 
including  the  adventures  of  Sammy  Scrubbs  and  his  wife 
at  the  Big  Lake.     8vo,  Manchester  [n.d.l. 
Tim  Bobbin. — Life   and   Works  of  Tim  Bobbin,   Esq.  [in  the 
Lancashire  dialect]  :  containing '  The  Eawther  and  his  Buk,' 
'Tummus  and  Meary,'  '  Prickshaw  Witch  blown  up,'  &c., 
&c.     pp.  30.     8vo,  Leeds  [n.d.]. 
'  Toddle.' — A    Lancashire    Dialogue :    The   Old    Man    and   his 

daughters,     pp.  15.     8vo,  Manchester  [n.d.]. 
Two  Country  Felleys'  Visit  to  th'  Pomona  Gerdins.    2nd 

cd.,  Bolton.  1853. 
Visit  to  '  Daisy  Nook,'  A,  or,  a  Londoner's  glance  at  Lancashire 
life.     By  a  Member  of  the  Savage  Club.     pp.  16.      i2mo, 
Manchester,  1863. 
Vocabulary  of  the  Lancashire  dialect,  in  the  Gentleman's 

Magazine,  pp.  527-28,  Oct.  1746. 
V,falkden,  Peter. — E.xtracts  from  Diary  for  the  years  1725,  1729, 
and  1730,  with  notes  by  William  Dobson.     i2mo,  Preston, 
1866. 
[Walker,  Robert.] — Plebeian  Politics;  or,  the  principles  and 
practices  of  certain  mole-eyed  Warrites  exposed,  by  way 
of  dialogue  betwixt  two  Lancashire  Clowns,  together  witli 
several   fugitive    pieces.      By   Tim    Bobbin    the    Second, 
pp.  iv.  56.     Svo,  Manchester  [1796].  [var.  ed.]. 
Walsh,  William. — Dandy  Jim  ;  a  true  tale  of  Lancashire  life. 

Svo,  Manchester  [n.d.]. 
Waugh,  Edwin. — A  Ramble  from  Bury  to  Rochdale,  containing 
a  Lancashire  dialogue  and  Jone  o'  Jeffrey's  Tale.     lamo, 
Manchester,  1S51. 
Sketches   of  Lancashire  Life  and    Localities.     8vo,    London, 

1855  [and  var.  ed.  I. 
The    Birthplace  of  Tim    Bobbin;  in    the   parish    of    Hixton. 

pp.  40.     Svo,  Manchester,  1858. 
Poems  and  Lancishire  .Songs.     i2mo,  London,  1S59  [var.  ed.]. 
Lancashire  Songs,     pp.  71.     Ovo,  Manchester,  1866. 
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1865. 

Manchester 
121110,  Maii- 
8vo. 


House  on    tlie    Moor   Top. 
1874.     EO.   George  Milner. 


ib. 


Poems  and  Songs.     Ed.  George  Milner,  with  a  preface  and 

introduclory  essay  on  the  dialect  of  Lancashire  considered 

as  a  vehicle  for  poetry,     ib.  [n.d.] 
Over  Sands  to  the  Lakes,     pp.  49.     ib.  i860. 
The  Birtle  Carter's  Tale  about  Owd  Bodle.     ih.  )86r. 
The  Gobhn's  Grave,     pp.  31!.     lamo,  Manchester  [1U61 1 
Rambles  in  the  Lake  Country  and  its  borders.     lamn,  London. 

1864. 
Rambles  in  the  Lake  Country  and  other  travel  sketches.     Ed. 

George  W liner.     Bvo,  Manchester  |  n.d. ). 
Th'  Barrel  Organ,     pp.  31.     i2mo,  Manchester, 
Owd  Bodle.     ib.  1865. 
Besom  Ben.     ib.  [1865]. 
Besom  Ben  Stories.     Ed.   George  Milner.     8vo, 

[n.d.J. 
Beji  an' th'  Bantam:  a  sequel  to  ■  Bciom   Ben.' 

Chester  [n.d.J. 
Th'  Owd  Blanket  :  a  sequel  to   '  Ben  .'in'  th'  Bantam. 

Manchester  [  1867]. 
Home  Life  of  the  Lancashire  Poor  during  the  Cotton  Famine. 

pp.  277.     ib.  [1867]. 
Tattlin' Matty,     pp.27.     i2mo,  Manchester  [1867]. 
Sneck  Bant ;  or  th'  Owd  Tow  Bar.     8vo,  Manchester  [i868\ 
Yeth  Bobs  an'  Scaplins  ;  or  Tufts  of  Heather  an'  Chips   of 

Rock.     (4.  [1S70I. 
Snowed-up  ;    or   the  White 

L1873I. 
The   Chimney    Corner,     ib. 

[n.d.] 
Jannock  ;  or  the  Bold  1  rencherman.     i2mo,  Manchester,  1874. 
Old  Cronies  ;  or  Wassail  in  a  Country  Inn.     8vo,  Manchester, 

1875- 
Yule  Clog.     lb.  1879. 

Craig  Dhu  ;  or  my  lodging  by  the  sea.     pp.  60.     lomo,  Man- 
chester [n.d.l. 
The  Hermit  Cobbler,     ib.  [n.d.] 
Owd  Buzzart.  &c.     pp.  16.     ib.  [n.d.] 
Told  by  the  Winter  Fire.     pp.  31.     tb.  [n.d.] 
Saint   Catherine's  Chapel,  or,    The    Pretty   Island    Baj".     i'/>. 

[n.d.] 
Tufts  of   Heather   from    the   Lancashire  Moors.     The    Dead 

Man's  Dinner,     pp.  32.     ib.  [n.d.  | 
Tufts  of  Heather  from  the  Northern  Moors.     i2mo,  London 
[n.d.]. 

ed.  George  Milner.     2  series.     8vo,  Manchester  [n.d.\ 

Westall,  William.— The  Old  Factory,  a  Lancashire  story,  1885. 

Birch  Deiu-.     3  vols.,  1889. 
Wilkinson,  T.  T. — Edmund  Spenser  and  the  East  Lancashire 
dialect.      p.   87  of  the  Trans,   of  the    Historic  Societj-  of 
Laurasliire  and  Cheshire,  1867. 
W  ilson,  M.,  T.,  and  A. — Songs,     pp.  42.     i2mo,  Manchester, 
1847. 
The  Songs  of  the  Wilsons,  with  a  memoir  ol  the  family,  and 
several  additional  songs  never  before  published.     Ed.  John 
Harland.      pp.  78.      i2mo,  London,  1865. 
Wilson,  Theodora  Wilson.  -T'Bacca  Queen,  1901. 
Wood,    Benjamin. — Humorous    Sketches    in    the    Lancashire 
dialect.      Reprinted   from    the    Bury   Guardian,      pp.    22. 
i2mo.  Bury  [n.d.]. 
Songs   and   Recitations   in    the   Lancashire  dialect,     pp.    23. 
ib.  fn.d.] 
Wroe,  William  H.— Chips  fro'  th'  Owd  Block;  a  selection  of 
comic    Lancashire   tales   adapted    for    public    reading    or 
reciting,     pp.  31.     8vo,  Manchester  [n.d.]. 
See  also  Lakeland. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Burton,  William. — The  Description  of  Leicestershire,  containing 

matters  of  antiquitye,  historye,  arniorj'e,   and  genealogy. 

fob,  London,  1622. 
Evans,  Arthur  Benoni.— Leicestershire  Words,  Phrases,  and 

Proverbs.      i2mo,  London,  1848. 
Another  edition,  ed.  with  additions  and  an  introduction,  by 

Sebastian  Evans,  E.D.S.  188 r.      ^Lei.' 
Macaulay,  A. — The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Claybrook,  in  the 

County  of  Leicester.     8vo,  London,  1791. 
Nichols,  John.— The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of 

Leicester.     4  vols,  fob,  London,  1 795-1815. 
Throsby,   John.— Select  Views   in    Leicestershire;  .  .   .    with 

descriptive  and  historical  relations.     2  vols.  410,  Leicester, 

1 790. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Anderson,  Charles  H.  J.— The  Linodn  P.icketgnide.     i2mo, 

Lincoln,  1874. 
Bealby,  J.  T. — A  MS.  Glossary  of  South  Lincolnshire  Words. 

.\  Daughter  of  the  Fen,  1896. 
[Bernard,  Rich.]     Terence  in  English.      Fabulae  comici  face- 

tissimi  et  elcgantissimi   poctae    Terenfii    omnes    Anglicae 

factae  et  hac  nova  forma  editae  :  opera  ac  indnstria  R.  B. 

in  Axhohneiisi  insula  I.incolnsherii  Epwortheatis.     Quinia 

ed.  multo  emcnd.itior.     8vo,  London,   1629.     [1st  ed.,  410, 

Cambridge,  1588.] 
Brogden,  J.  Ellett. — Provincial  Words  and  Expressions  current 

in  Lincolnshire.     8vo,  London,  1866.      —Lin.'     [Contains 

'  Our  Little  Ted' — a  Lincolnshire  tale  by  J.  B.  Sinedley. ) 
Brooke,  N.  and  B.—  Lincoln  Companion  to  the  Almanack,  i860. 

i2mo.  Lincoln.     [Contains  •  Notes  on  Lincolnshire  Words,' 

with  a  short  glossary.] 
Brookes  and  Vibert.  — Lincolnshire  Tracts,  1864. 
Brown,  John. — Neddy  and  Sally,  or  the  Statutes  Day  ;  a  Lin- 
colnshire tale.     pp.  10.      i2mo,  Lincoln,  184 1. 
Literae  laurcatae  ;  or  a  selection  from  the  poetical  writings  in 

the  Lincolnshire  language  by  J.  Brown.     Ed.  J.  C.  Walter. 

8vo,  Horncastle,  1890. 
Cole,  R.  E.  G.— A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  south-west  Lincoln- 
shire (Wapentake  of  Graflbe).     E.D.S.  1886.      =sw.Lin.' 
Davies,  John. — Dialectic  or  Provincial  Words  of  .Scandinavian 

origin,  used  in  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire.     In  Miller  and 

Skertchly's  '  Fenland  '  (1878)  (q.v.). 
Fenn,  G.  Manville.— Dick  0'  the  Fens :  a  tale  of  the  Groat  East 

Swamp,  1888. 
The  Cure  of  Souls,  1889. 
Gilbert  Rugge.    3  vols.,  1866. 

Good,  Jabez. — A  Glossary  or  collection  of  words,  phrases,  place- 
names,   superstitions,   &c.    current    in    East    Lincolnshire. 

i2mo,  [n.pl.],  1900. 
History  of  Lincoln,  The,  with  an  appendix.      i2mo,  Lincoln, 

1810. 
Lincoln  Records  of  Early  Wills,  Marriage  Licences,  &c.  from 

the  Bishop's  Registry. 
Lincolnshire  Notes  and  Queries,  1890-. 

Louth  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  the  i6th  and  1 7th  Centuries. 
Millar,  Thomas.— Gideon  Giles  the  Roper,  1835. 
Miller,  S.  H.  and  Skertchly,  S.  B.  J.— The  Fenland,  Past  and 

Present.     8vo,  Wisbeach,  1878. 
Peacock,  Edward.— Ralf  Skirlangh,  the  Lincolnshire  Farmer. 

3  vols.,  1870. 
Mabel  Heron.     3  vols.,  1872. 
John  Markenfield.     3  vols.,  1872. 
A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Wapentakes  of  Manley  and 

Corringham,  Lincolnshire.     E.D.S.  1877. 
2nd  ed.,  revised  and  considerably  enlarged.     E.D.S.  1889. 

=  n.Lin.* 
Peacock,  Mabel.— Tales  and  Rhymes  in  the  Lindsey  Folk-Speech. 

8vo,  Brigg,  1886. 
Taales  fra  Linkisheere.     ib.  1889. 
Stark,  Adam, — The   History  and  Antiquities  of  Gainsburgh. 

Together  with  a  topographical  and  descriptive  account  of 

Stow.     8vo,  London,  1817. 
Streatfeild,  G,  S.— Lincolnshire  and  the  Danes.      Bvo,  London, 

1884. 

Sutton,  Edward North  Lincolnshire  Words.     E.D.S.  1881. 

Tennyson,  Alfred.— The  Northern  Farmer  (Old  Style),  1864. 
The  Northern  Farmer  (New  Stylel,  1870, 
The  Northern  Cobbler,  1885. 
The  Spinster's  Sweet-arts,  1885. 
Owd  Roii.  1889. 
Thompson,  Pishey. — The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston, 

and  the  villages  of.Skirbcck,  Fishtoft,  Freiston,  Butterwick, 

Berrington,  Leverton,  Leake,  and  Wrangle  ;  comprising  the 

Hundred  of  Skirbeck  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.    8vo,  Boston, 

1856. 
Wills,  Samuel. — Musings  in  Moorland  and  Marsh.    8vo,  Lincoln, 

1895. 
Wilton,  Jos.— When  Wheat  is  Green.     8vo,  London,  1895. 
Young,  Arthur.- General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County 

of  Lincoln.      8vo,   London,    1799.       (Agricultural  .Survey 

Report.) 

MIDDLESEX. 
Blackmore,  R.  D.— ^  Kit  and  Kitty,  a  story  of  West  Middlesex, 
1890. 
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Middleton,  Jolin. — View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Middlesex.  8vo, 
London,  1798.     (Agricultural  Survey  Report.) 

Pegge,  Samuel. — Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language;  chieflv 
regarding  the  local  dialect  of  London  and  its  environs; 
whence  it  will  appear  that  the  natives  of  the  metropolis 
and  its  vicinities  have  not  corrupted  the  language  of  their 
ancestors.  In  a  letter  from  Samuel  Pegge,  to  an  old 
acquaintance.  To  which  is  added  a  Supplement  to  Grose's 
'  Provincial  Glossary.'  3rd  ed.,  enlarged  and  corrected. 
Ed.  Rev.  Henry  Christmas.  8vo,  London,  1844.  [ist  ed. 
1803.] 

See  also  Cant,  Colloquial,  &c. 

MIDLANDS. 

Axon,  William  E.  A. — George  Eliot's  Use  of  Dialect.  [Read 
before  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  Jan.  24, 1881.]  E.D.S. 
i88r. 

Bartrani,  George. — The  People  of  Clopton,  1897. 

'Eliot,  George.'— Amos  Barton,  1858. 
Adam  Bede.  1859. 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  i860. 
Silas  Marner,  1861. 

[Hatton,  J.]— George  Eliot  in  Derbyshire  ;  a  volume  of  gossip 
about  passages  and  people  in  the  novels  of  George  Eliot, 
by  Guy  Roslyn.  Reprinted  from  London  Society,  pp.  90. 
i2mo,  London,  1876. 

Marshall,  W.  H.— Rural  Economy  of  the  Midland  Counties. 
2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1790.  2nd  ed.  ib.  1796.  [Reprinted 
as  'Provincialisms  of  the  Midland  Counties;  1790,'  ed. 
W.  W.  Skeat,  E.D..S.  1873.] 

Northall,  G.  F.— Folk-Phrases  of  Four  Counties  (GIouc,  Staff., 
Warw.,  Wore).  Gathered  from  unpublished  MSS.  and 
oral  tradition,     pp.  43.     8vo,  London.     E.D.S.  1894. 

NORFOLK. 

Cozens-Hardy,    H.    (ed.)  — Broad    Norfolk:    being   a    series   of 

articles  and  letters  reprinted  from  the  Eastern  Daily  Press. 

i2mo,  Norwich,  1893. 
[Cresswell,  Mrs.  Gerald.]— Eighteen  Years  on  the  Sandringham 

Estate.      The    Prince   of  Wales  at   Home,   by   the   Lady 

Farmer  [n.d. '. 
Dale,  Darley.— Noah's  Ark  ;  a  tale  of  the  Norfolk  Broads,  1890. 
Davies.G.C — The  Rivers  and  Broads  of  Norfolk  and  Sufl'olk,  1882. 
Davies,  John,  see  Lincolnshire. 
Dodd,   A.    B.— A   Cruise    on   the   Norfolk   Proads,    in    Century 

Magazine,  Oct.  1895. 
East  Anglian,  The,  see  East  Anglia. 
Emerson,  P.  H.— English  Idyls.     2nd  ed.,  1889. 

Wild  Life  on  a  Tidal  Water.     The  adventures  of  a  house-boat 

and  her  crew,  1890. 
East  Coast  Yarns,  1891. 
A  Son  of  the  Fens,  1892. 
On  English  Lagoons.     A  year's  yachting,  shooting,  and  fishing 

on  the  Norfolk  and  Sufl'olk  Broads,  1892. 
Birds,  Beasts,  and  Fishes  of  the  Norfolk  Broad-land,    and  ed., 

1895. 
Marsh- Leaves  from  the  Norfolk  Broad-land,  1898. 
Erratics    by   a   Sailor:    containing   Rambles   in    Norfolk    and 

elsewhere.     3  vols.  lamo,  London,  1800-2. 
Forby,  Robert,  see  East  Anglia. 
Gibbon.  C— Beyond  Compare,  1888. 
Gillett,  Edward.— The  Song  of  Solomon  in  the  Norfolk  dialect. 

From   the  Authorised   English  Version,      pp.   ig.     i6mo. 

[Impensis  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  i860.] 
Glyde,  John  (ed.).— The  Norfolk  Garland  ;   a  collection  of  the 

superstitious  beliefs  and  practices,  proverbs,  curious  customs, 

ballads  and  songs,  of  the  people  of  Norfolk.     Bvo,  Norwich, 

1872. 
Gunn,  John. — Proverbs,  adages,  and  popular  superstitions,  still 

preserved  in  the  parish  of  Irstead.     In  the  Norfolk  Archae- 
ology, Vol.  II,  pp.  291-308. 
Gumey,  Anna — Norfolk  Words,     pp.  29-  39,  Trans.  Phil.  Soc. 

London,  1855. 
Haggard,  H.  Rider.— Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.  ;  a  tale  of  country 

life.      3  vols.,   1888. 
The  Farmer's  Year.  1898,  in  Longman's  Magazine,  Sept.— Dec. 

Halliwell,  James  Orchard The  NorfolK  Anthology.  A  collec- 
tion of  poems,  ballads,  and  rare  tracts  relating  to  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  collected  and  ed.  by  J.  O.  Halliwell.  4to, 
privately  printed,  1852. 


K.,  A.  B — Roger  Wright's  Fortune.     By  A.  B.  K.,  1885. 
Larwood,  Joshua.— A    Norfolk  Dialogue  (a.  d.   i8oo\     (From 

'  Erratics  by  a  Sailor,'  pp.  69-74.     i2mo,  London,    1800.) 

[Reprinted  iii  '  Nine  .Specimens  of  English  Dialects,'  ed. 

W.  W.  Skeat,  E.D.S.  1896.J 
Mann,  Mary  E.— The  Fields  of  Dulditch,  1902. 
Marshall,  W.  H. — The  Rural  Economy  of  Norfolk,  comprising 

the  management  of  landed  estates,  and  the  present  practice 

of  husbandry  in  that  county.     2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1787. 

[Reprinted  as  '  Provincialisms  of  East  Norfolk;  1787,'  ed. 

W.  W.  Skeat,  E.D.S.  1873.] 
Munford,  George, — An  attempt  to  ascertain  the  true  derivation 

of  the  Names  of  Towns  and  Villages,  and  of  Rivers,  and 

other  great  natural  features  of  the  county  of  Norfolk.    8vo, 

Lynn,  1870. 
Nail,  John  Greaves. — Great  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft,  a  handbook 

for  visitors  and  residents;  with  chapters  on  the  archaeology, 

natural  history,  &c.,  of  the  district;  a  history,  with  statistics, 

of  the  East  Coast  herring  fishery,  and  an  etymological  and 

comparative  glossary  of  the  dialect  of  East  Anglia.     i2mo, 

London.  1866.      =Nrf.i 
Norfolk  Antiquarian  Miscellany.    Vol.  II.  pt.  i.  1873. 
Norfolk  Archaeology  :  or,  miscellaneous  tracts  relating  to  the 

antiquities  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  published  by  the  Norfolk 

and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society.    8vo,  Norwich,  1847-. 
Norfolk  Poetical  Miscellany.     To  which  are  added  some  select 

essays  and  letters  in  prose,  never  printed  before.     2  vols. 

8vo,  1744. 
Orton,    J.    S. — The    Beeston    Ghost;     or    Forty   Years    Ago. 

A  Norfolk  tale.      Ed.  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Orton.     pp.  16. 

i2mo,  London  [1884]. 
Patterson,  A.— Man  and  Nature  on  the  Broads,  1895. 
Philological  Society,  Transactions  of  the.— See  Gumey,  Anna. 
Rye,  Walter.— The  History  of  Norfolk,  1885. 

A  Month  on  the  Norfolk  Broads  on  board  the  wherry  Zoe, 

1887. 
[Spilling,  James.] — Giles's  Trip  to  London  ;  a  farm  labourer's  first 

peep  at  the  world.     By  the  Village  Schoolmaster.     i2mo, 

London  [1872]. 
Molly    Migg's   Trip   to   the    Seaside.      The    adventures   and 

misadventures  of  a  country  lass.     ib.  [1873]. 
Johnny's  Jaunt.     A  day  in  the  life  of  a  SulTolk  couple.      Ed. 

by  the  author  of  '  Giles's  Trip  to  London.'     i2mo,  Norwich, 

1879. 
'Arry  and  'Arriett  at  Yarmouth.     A  tale  about  Norfolk  Dump- 
lings.    i2nio,  London  [1880]. 
Jack  Jawkins's  First  Vote,  and  how  he  won  Polly  Pawkins. 

i2mo,  Norwich,  1880. 
The  Cockneys  in  the  Country;  a  diverting  story,  in  which  the 

tables  are  turned  on  the  Londoners.     London  [1881]. 
Johnny  and  Jenny,     fi.  [1833]. 
Daisy  Dimple,  her  loves  and  her  lovers.     A  Norfolk  Idyll,    ib. 

[1885I. 
Stevenson,  H.— The  Birds  of  Norfolk,  1866. 
Taylor,  J.  E. — Half-hours  in  the  Green  Lanes,  1873. 
Young,  Arthur. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County 

of  Norfolk.     8vo,   London,    1804.      (Agricultural    Survey 

Report.) 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Baker,  Anne  Elizabeth.— Glossary  of  Northamptonshire  Words 
and  Phrases,  with  examples  of  their  colloquial  use.  and 
illustrations  from  various  authors  :  to  which  are  added,  the 
customs  of  the  county.    2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1854.     =Nlip.' 

Baker,  George. — The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of 
Northampton.  Vol.  I,  and  pts.  i.  and  ii.  of  Vol.  II.  fol., 
London,  1822. 

Clare,  John. — Poems  descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and  Scenerj*.   lamo, 
London,  1820. 
The  Village  Minstrel,  and  other  poems,     a  vols.     ib.  1821. 
The  Shepherd's  Calendar,     ib.  1827. 
The  Rural  Muse.     ib.  1835. 
The  Remains  of  John  Clare.     Ed.  Cherry.     I'A.  1873. 

Donaldson,  James.— General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
County  of  Northampton.  4to,  Edinburgh,  1794.  (Agri- 
cultural Survey  Report.) 

Markhani,  Christopher  A. — The  Proverb-,  of  Northamptonshire, 
pp.  39.     8vo,  Northampton,  1897. 

Melia's  Magazine  for  1896. 

Morton,  John. — The  Natural  History  of  Northamptonshire  ;  with 
some  account  of  the  Antiquities,     foi.^  London,  1712. 
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Sternberg,  Thomas.— The  Dialectand  Folk-lore  of  Northamptoii- 
sliiie.     8vo,  London,  1851.      =  Nlip.* 

NORTH  COUNTRY. 

Border  Counties  Magazine.     2  vols.     8vo,  Galasiiiels,  1880-81. 
Border  Glossary,     .\lnwick    n.d.'.     (In  the  collection  of  Prince 

1..  1..  l;..n.Tnalt<-.1  ^Bimlii  Gt.  ((«,'/.  I,.I..B.) 
Brockett,  John  Trotter.— A  Glossary  ol  North  Country  Words, 
ill  use.  From  an  original  manuscript,  in  the  library  ol 
John  George  J.ambton,  with  considerable  additions.  8vo, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1825. 
A  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words,  with  their  etymology, 
and  afllnity  to  other  languages ;  and  occasional  notices  of 
local  customs  and  popular  superstitions.  3rd  edition, 
corrected  and  enlarged  by  W.  E.  Brockett.  3  vols.  8vo, 
Newcastle,  1846.      ^  N.Cy.' 

Denbam,  Michael  Aislabie.— Folk  Lore;  or  manners  and 
customs  of  the  North  of  England.  Cy  M.  A.  D.  3  pts.  8vo, 
Civ.  Dunelm.,  1850-52. 
The  Denham  Tracts.  A  collection  of  folk-lore,  reprinted  from 
the  original  tracts  and  pamphlets  printed  by  Mr.  Denham 
between  1846  and  1859.  Ed.  by  Dr.  James  Hardy.  2  vols. 
Folklore  Soc.  1892  and  1895. 

Henderson,  William. — Notes  on  the  Folk  Lore  of  the  Northern 
Counties  of  England  and  the  Borders.  8vo,  London,  1866. 
New  ed.,  with  many  additional  notes,  8vo,  London,  1879. 

Losh,  James.  — A  MS.  Collcclion  of  North  Country  words,  1783. 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country  Lore  and  Legend. 
5  vols.,  Newcastle,  1887-91. 

North  Country  Chorister,  The;  an  unparalleled  variety  of  excel- 
lent songs.     Collected  and  published  together,  for  general 
amusement,    by   a    Bishoprick    Ballad-singer,       [Ed.    by 
Joseph  Ritson.]     8vo,  Durham,  1802. 
Reprinted  in  the  'Northern  Garlands,'  8vo,  London,  1810. 

Northern  Garlands.— The  Bishopric  Garland ;  or  Durham 
Minstrel;  a  choice  collection  of  excellent  songs.  Ihe 
Yorkshire  Garland  :  a  curious  collection  of  old  and  new 
songs.  The  Northumberland  Garland  :  or  Newcastle 
Nightingale  :  a  matchless  collection  of  famous  songs.  The 
Norlh-Country  Chorister :  an  unparalleled  variety  of 
excellent  songs.  Ed.  by  the  late  Joseph  Ritson,  Esq. 
8vo,  London,  18 10. 

Ray,  John. — A  Collection  of  English  words  not  generally  used, 
with  their  significations  and  original,  in  two  alphabetical 
catalogues,  the  one  of  such  as  are  proper  to  the  northern, 
the  other  to  the  southern  counties.  With  catalogues  of 
English  birds  and  fishes  :  and  an  account  of  the  preparing 
and  refining  such  metals  and  minerals  as  arc  gotten  in 
England.  8vo,  London,  1674. 
, and  ed.,  augmented  with  many  hundreds  of  words,  obser- 
vations, letters,  &c.     ib.  1691.      =N.C3'.'' 

Re-arranged  and  ed.  (with  introduction,  notes,  and  index) 

by  W.  W.  Skeat,  E.D.S.  1874. 

Rhys,  Ernest, — The  Fiddler  of  Carne.  A  North  Sea  winter's 
tale,  1896.' 

Todd,  Henry. — North  Country  Ballads.     8vo,  London,  1895. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Adams,  T.  W. — Songs  and  Sketches,  pp.  8.  lamo,  New- 
castle [1880]. 

Allan,  Edward.— Original  Poems,  pp.36.  i2mo,  Newcastle,  1837. 

Allan,  John  William. — North  Country  Sketches.  8vo,  New- 
castle, 1881. 

Allan,    Thomas    (ed.). — Tyneside    Songs.       By    E.    Corvan, 

G.  Ridley,  &c.     i2mo,  Newcaslle-on-Tyne,  1862. 

Illustrated  edition  of  Tyneside  .Songs  and  Readings.     With 

lives,  portraits,  and  autographs  of  the  writers,  and  notes  on 

thesongs.     Revised  ed.     8vo,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1891. 

Alnwick  Journal,  The.     8  vols.,  1859  82. 

Anderson,  James. — Ty  neside  Songs,  Poems,  &c.  pp.86.  lamo, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1875. 

Armstrong,  James. — Wanny  Blossoms.  A  book  of  song,  with 
a  brief  treatise  on  fishing,  sketches  of  Border  life,  and  fox 
and  otter  hunting.     i2mo,  Ilexham,  1876. 

Bagnall,  Jos. — Songs  of  the  Tyne.  A  collection  of  local  melodies, 
comic,  satirical,  and  descriptive  ;  to  which  is  added  several 
parodies  on  the  most  popular  songs.  pp.  32.  i6mo, 
Gateshead,  1852. 

Bailey,  J.  and  Culley,  G.— General  View  of  the  Agriculiure  of 
the    County,  of    Northumberland.      8vo,    London,    it'o5. 
(Agricultural  Survej'  Report.) 
VOL.  VI. 


Bailie,  John.— An  Impartial  History  of  the  Town  and  County  of 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne   and   its   vicinity.     8vo,   Newcastle, 

1801. 
Bell,  John  (ed.\— Rhymes  of  Northern  Bards.     Being  a  curious 

collection  of  old  and  new  songs  and  poems  peculiar  to  the 

counties     of    Newcastle-on-Tync,     Northumberland,     and 

Durham.      i2mo,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1812. 
Bewick,  Thonias.-The  Howdy  and  the  Upgctting.     Two  tales 

of  sixty  years  sin  seync,  in  the  Tyneside  dialect,     pp.   15. 

i2mo.  London,  1850. 
Black  Garland,  The  :  containing  The  Holy  Puzzle  ;  Meikle  Black 

Deil  ;   The  Child  wi' the  Swinging  Tail;    L— t's  Speech; 

Presbyterian    Minister's    Prayer  for  the  Deil,   &c.      8vo, 

Newcastle,  18^7. 
Blakey,  Robert  (ed.l. — The  Angler's  Song  Book.    8vo,  London, 

1855- 
Borings  and  Sinkings.     A  Collection  published  by  the  North  of 
England   Institute  of  Mining  and   Mechanical   Engineers 
Newcistle,  1878-94. 
Brand,  John.— The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.     4to,  London,  1789. 
Budget,  The;  or  Newcastle  Songster  for  1816.    ismo,  Newcastle, 

1816. 
Charleton,  R.  J. — Newcastle  Town.     An  account  of  its  rise  and 
progress:  its  struggles  and  triumphs  ;  and  its  ending.     8vo, 
London,  1885. 
Chater,  J.  W.  (ed.)— The  Illustrated  Comic  Tyneside  Almanac 

for  1862-69. 
Chatt,  George.— Miscellaneous  Poems.     8vo,  Hexham,  1866. 
[Chatto,  W.  A.]  — Scenes  and    Recollections   of   Fly-fishing  in 
Northumberland,    Cumberland,     and    Westmoreland.     By 
Stephen  Oliver,  the  Younger,  of  Aldwark,  in  Com.  Ebor. 
lanio,  London,  1834. 
Rambles  in   Northumberland   and   on    the   Scottish   Border  : 
interspersed  with    brief   notices    of   interesting   events  in 
Border  history.   I3y  Stephen  Oliver,  the  Younger,  ib.  1835. 
Collection  of  Original  Newcastle  Songs.  ..  not  before  published 
in  any  collection.      i2mo,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1819. 

3rd  ed.,  1820.     (Collection  of  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte.) 

Another  ed.,  1823. 

Collection  of  Right  Merrie  Gailands  for  North  Country 

Anglers.     Bvo,  Newcastle,  1836  42. 
Collection  of  Songs  on  the  intended  Branch  Custom  House  at 

North  Shields.      lamo,  Newcastle-on-'l'yne  [?  1822]. 
Compleat  Collier,  The  ;  or.  The  whole  art  of  sinking,  getting, 
and    working    coal    mines.    &c. .    as   is    now    used    in    the 
northern  parts,  especially  about  Sunderland  and  Newcastle. 
8vo,  1708. 
Coquetdale  Fishing  Songs.     Now  first  collected  and  edited  by 

a  North-Country  Aiisler.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1852. 
Couper,   George  William.— Original   Poetry,     pp.   24.     8vo, 

North  Shields,  1828. 
Crawhall,  Joseph  (ed.  .— A  Collection  of  Right  Merrie  Garlands 
for  North  Country  Anglers.     8vo,  Newcastle,  1864. 
Chaplets  from  Coquet-Side.     ib.  1873. 
A  Bcuk  o'  Newcassel  Sangs.     4to,  Newcastle,  1888. 
Cresswell,  MarshalL— Local  and  other  Songs,  Recitations,  &c. 

pp.  36.     i2mo.  Newcastle.  1876. 
Crispin,  fheophilus.— Advice  to  the  Advised,  or  the  Philosopher 
confuted  ;  in  a  poetical  dialogue,  between  William  Shuttle, 
the  weaver,  Thomas    I'himble,   the   taylor,    and   his   wife 
Peggy  ;    never  before  made  public,     pp.   12.     8vo,   New- 
castle, 1803. 
Dand,   Middleton  H.  -  MS.  Annotations  to   Heslop's  'North- 
umberland Words.' 
Dawes,  Richard.— The  Origin  of  the  Newcastle  Burr.     2nd  ed., 

with  alterations  and  additions.     A  satirical  poem,  1767. 
[Denham,  IVI.  A.]— Proverbial  Folk-Lore  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
By  M.  A.  D.     4to,  Richmond  in  Com.  Ebor.,  1855. 
Folk-I.orc  ;  or  a  collection  of  local  rhymes,  proverbs,  sayings, 
prophecies,  slogans,  &c.  relating  to  Northumberland,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and  Berwick-on-Tweed.     8vo.     i7'.  1858. 
Dialogue  between  two  Allendale  miners,  which  took  place 
somewhere  about  forty  years  ago.     By  an  Old  Allendonian. 
pp.  4.     1878. 
Dixon,    D.    D.— The   Vale   of  Whittingham,    Northumberiand. 
pp.  72.     i2mo,  Newcastle,  1887. 
Whittingham  Vale,  Northumberland  :    its  history,  traditions, 
and  folk-lore.     8vo,  Newcastle,  1895. 
Embleton,  Dennis.— Local   Dialect    Dialogues,     pp.    62.      8vo, 
pri\alel\'  printed,  1802. 
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Forster,  John  George. — The  Song  of  Solomon  in  the  Newcastle 
dialect.    From  the  Authorised  English  Version,    pp.  iv,  19. 
i6mo.      [Impensis  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  1859.] 
Forster,  Robert. — History  of  Corbridge  and  its  Antiquities,  &c. 

8vo,  Newcastle,  1881. 
Forster,  Westgarth. — A  Treatise  on  a  Section  of  the   Strata 
from  Newcastle-on-Tj'ne  to  the  mountain  of  Cross  Fell  in 
Cumberland.     2nd  ed.,  8vo,  Alston,  1821. 
Gilchrist,  Robert. — A  Collection  of  original  Local  Songs,     and 
ed.     pp.  24.     8vo,  Newcastle,  1824. 
Poems,     pp.  88.     ib.  1826. 

A  Collection  of  original  Songs,  local  and  sentimental,     pp.  36. 
lamo,  Newcastle,  1836. 
Graham,  P.  Anderson. — The  Red  Scaur,  a  novel  of  manners. 

8vo,  London,  1896. 
Graham,  Thomas.— Northumberland  Election,  1826.     A  Moor- 
land   Dialogue   between   Watty  and    Davie,   two  wealthy 
North  Tj'ue  shepherds.     A  poem.      North  Shields,  1826. 

Greenwell,  G.  C A  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  the  Coal  Trade 

of  Northumberland  and  Durham,    pp.  vi,  56.    8vo,  London. 
1849.     [Publ.  anon.] 

3rd  ed.     pp.  92.     ib.  1888. 

HarbOttle,  John.— Fishing  Songs  sung  at  the  Annual  Meetings 
of    the    Newcastle    'Fishing    Club."      Broad-sheets,    var. 
dates. 
Hardy,  Dr.  James.— MS.  Notes  made  at  Wooler,  Northumberland, 

on  Heslop's  '  Northumberland  Words.' 
Harrison,  Rowland Tyneside  Songs,     pp.  53.     lamo,  New- 
castle [n.d.l. 
Haswell,  G.  H.— The  Maister,acenturyofTyneside  life.    London, 

1895. 
Heslop,  R.  O.— Geordy's  Last.     By  Harry  Haldane.     pp.   20. 
8vo,  Newcastle-upon-T\'ne,  1878. 
His  Other  Eye.     A  Sketch   in  the   Newcastle  Folk  Speech. 

Newcastle,  1880. 
Northumberland  Words.     A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the 
County  of  Northumberland  and  on  the  Tyneside.     2  vols. 
8vo,  London,  E.D.S.  1892-94.      =  Nhb.» 
A  Bibliographical  List  of  Works  illustrative  of  the  dialect  of 

Northumberland.     E.D.S.  i8g6. 
Dialect  in  Northumberland.    A  lecture  delivered  to  the  Literarj' 
and  Philosophical  Society,  Ne\vcastle-upon-T3'ne,  March  3, 
1898.     pp.  24.     8vo,  NewcastIe-upon-T3-ne,  1898. 
Hodgson,  John. — History  of  Northumberland.    In  3  parts.    4to, 
Newcastle,  1820-40. 
A  MS.  Glossary  of  North-Country  words.     2  vols. 
Horsley,  James.— Lays  of  Jcsmond,  and  Tyneside  Songs  and 

Poems.     8vo,  Newcastle,  1891. 
[James,  Clara.] — For  the  Love  of  a  Lass  ;  a  tale  of  Tynedale. 
By  'Austin  Clare.'     2  vols.,  London,  1890. 
A  Pearl  in  the  Shell :    a  tale  of  life  and  love  in  the  North 

Countrie.     By 'Austin  Clare.'     li.  [n.d.] 
The  Way  Out;  a  Northumbrian  Pitman's  story.     By  'Austin 

Clare.'     lA.  1890. 
Two  Ways  of  Looking  at  it.     By  'Austin  Clare.'     ib.  [n.d.] 
A  Sprig  of  White  Heather,     ib.  [n.d.] 

Johnston,  George The  Botany  of  the  Eastern  Borders  (Terra 

l.indisfarnensis).     With    the  popular   names   and  uses    of 
the  plants,  and  of  the  customs  and  beliefs  which  have  been 
associated  with  thcin.     8vo,  London,  1853. 
Jones,  S.  S. — Northumberland  and   its   neighbour  lands.     4to, 

Hexham,  1871. 
Keelmin's  Comic  Annewal  for  1869-8.3,  gi'es  ye  the  best  bitso" 
wit  an'  wisdim  be  the  clivvorest   cheps   aboot   Tyneside. 
ii^mo.  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Laird  of  Thorneybume,  The  Noble ;  a  Northumbrian  Border 
Ballad  in   three   fyttes ;    with   introduction   and   glossary. 
8vo,  London,  1855. 
Lebour,  G.  A. — Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  Northumberland  and 

Durham.     2nd  ed.,  8vo,  Newcastle,  1886. 
Lilburn,  Adam.— The  Borderer.     8vo,  London,  1896. 
Mackenzie,   E. — An   historical,    topographical,  and  descriptive 
view  of  the  county  of  Northumberland,  &c.    2nd  ed.,  2  vols. 
4to,  Newcastle,  1825. 
Marshall,  J.  (ed.)— A   Complete   Collection    of  original    New- 
castle Coronation  Songs.     Comprising  all  that  have  been 
written    on    the    Coronation    of  George    IV,    and    on    the 
intended  removal  of  the  Custom  House,     pp.  76.     i2mo, 
Newcastle,  1822. 
Marshall,    Thomas.— A   Collection   of    original    Local   Songs, 
pp.  24.     i2mo,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1829. 


Midford,  William. — A  Collection  of  .Songs,  comic  and  satirical. 

Chiefly-  in  the  Newcastle  dialect.     To   which   are   added 

a  few  local  songs,  by  various   authors,     pp.   70.     i2mo, 

Newcastle,  1818. 
Newcastle  Fishers"  Garlands,  The,  for  1820-21,  1830,  1833, 

1843-65. 
Newcastle  Song   Book ;    or,   Tyneside    Songster.      Being   a 

collection  of  comic  and  satirical  songs  .  .   .  chiefly  in  the 

Newcastle  dialect.     8vo,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  [1842]. 
Newcastle  Songster,   or  Tyne    Minstrel  ;   containing  a  choice 

selection  of  modern  and  original  songs.      i2mo,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  1806. 
Nicholson,  W.  E. — A  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  the  Coal  Trade 

of  Northumberland  and  Durham.     8vo.  Newcastle,  1888. 
Northumberland  Garland,   1  he  ;    or,    Newcastle    Nightingale  : 

a  matchless  collection  of  famous  songs.     [Ed.   by  Joseph 

Ritson.]     8vo,  Newcastle,  1793. 
Reprinted  in  the  '  Northern  Garlands.'     8vo,  London,  1810. 
Northimibrian  Minstrel,  The.    A  choice  collection  of  songs. 

i2mo,  Alnwick,  181 1. 
Oliver.W.— A  Collection  of  original  Local  Songs  and  other  pieces. 

i2mo,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1824, 
Peacock,  Robert  B. — On  some  leading  characteristics  of  North- 
umbrian :  and  on  the  variations  in  its  grammar  from  that  of 

standard  English,  with  their  probable  etymological  sources. 

Trans.  Pliil.  Soc.  London.  1862-63. 
Pease,  Howard.  — Borderland  Studies.     8vo,  Newcastle,  1893. 
The  Mark  o'  the  Deil,  and  other  Northumbrian  tales.      8vd, 

London,  1894. 
Proudlock,   Lewis. — Poems    and   Songs,      israo,    Haltwhistle 

[n.d.]. 
The  Borderland  Muse.     8vo,  London  [1896]. 
Richardson,  M.  A. — Local  Historian's  Table  Book  of  remarkable 

occurrences,    historical    tacts,    traditions,    legendary    and 

descriptive  ballads,  ike,  connected  with  the  counties  of 

Newcastle-upon-Tj'ne,     Northumberland,     and     Durham. 

8  vols.  8vo,  Newcastle,  1841-46. 
The   Borderer's   Table    Book.      8   vols.   8vo,    London,    1846. 

[Identical  with  the   preceding  work,  but  issued  by  Bohn 

with  dift'erent  title-page.] 
Robson,   Joseph    Philip. — Original  Tyneside   Songs.      i2mo, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1842. 
(ed. )  Songs  of  the  Bards  of  the  Tyne;  or  a  choice  collection 

of  original  songs,  chiefly  in  the  Newcastle  dialect,  with 

a  glossary  of  800  words,     ib.  [1S49.] 
The  Song  of  Solomon  in  the  Northumberland  dialect.      From 

the    Authorised     English    Versio:i.     pp.    iv,     19.       i6nio. 

[Impensis  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  1859.] 
The  Song  of  Solomon  in  the  Newcastle  dialect.      From  the 

Authorised  English  Version,     pp.  19.     i6mo.     [Impensis 

L.  L.  Bonaparte,  1859.] 
The  Song  of  Solomon.     Versified  from  the  English  translation 

of  James   of  England    into   the   dialect  of  the   colliers  of 

Northnmberland,   but   principally  those   dwelling  on  the 

banks  of  the  T3'ne.     4to,  London,  i860. 
The  Book  of  Ruth,  in  the  Northumberland  dialect,  from  the 

Authorised  English  Version,    pp.  24.    24mo,  London,  i860. 
Evangeline  ;  or  the  Spirit  of  Progress.    Together  with  a  copious 

selection  of  miscellaneous  poems.     8vo,  Newcastle,  1870. 
Rule,  George. — A  Border  Legend,  and  local  rhymes,     pp.  52. 

i2mo,  Newcastle,  1857. 
Strang,  William.— The  Earth  Fiend.     A  ballad.    8vo,  London, 

1892. 
Stuart,  George. — A  Joco  Serious  Discourse,  in  two  dialogues, 

between    a    Northumberland   gentleman   and   his    tenant. 

a   Scotchman,    both   old    Cavaliers.      With    an    anagram 

prefixt  to  them  ;  being  some  miscellaneous  essa3'S,  written 

upon  several  occasions,     pp.  xv.  76.     410,  London,  1686. 
Studies  and  Sketches  in  South  Tynedale.   By  Tynedale  Tyke. 

No.  I,  Robbie  Armstrang's  Wraith.      In  Newcastle  Courmit, 

March  21,  1896. 
Tate,  George. — History  of  the  Borough,  Castle,  and  Barony  of 

Alnwick.     2  vols.  8vo,  Alnwick,  1866  69. 
Tyne  Side  Minstrel,  The  ;  being  a  collection  of  original  local 

songs,  arranged  to  popular  airs.    pp.  72.    i2mo,  Gateshead, 

1824. 
Tyneside    Naturalists'   Field    Club,  Transactions  of  the. 

6  vols.  8\'o,  1846-64. 
Tyneside  Songster,  The.   A  choice  collection  of  comic,  satirical, 

and  descriptive  songs,  in  the  Newcastle  dialect,     pp.  108. 
i8mo,  Alnwick  [1826J. 
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Tyneside  Songster.     Containing  a  splendid  collection  of  local 

songs   by  popular   aulliors,  in  the  Northumbrian  dialect. 

pp.  16.     8vo.  Newcastle  [n.d.]. 
Tyne   Songster,   The  ;    a    choice   collection    of   songs   in    the 

Newcastle  dialect,     pp.  72.     121110,  North  Shields,  1827. 
Watson,  Robert  Spence. — The  History  of  the  Literary  and 

Philosophical  Socictj'of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (1793-1896). 

8vo,  London,  1897. 
Welford, Richard. — Historyof Newcastle aud  Gateshead.  3  vols. 

8vo.  London,  1884-87. 
White,  John. — Local  Songs,  Poems,  &c.    lamo,  Newcastle,  1884. 
White,  Walter. — Northumberland  and  the  Border.    8vo,  London, 

1859. 
Wilson,  Joe. — Tyneside  Songs  and  Drolleries.      Readings  and 

temperance  songs.     Collected  [cd.  by  Thomas  Allan].    8vo, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  [1890]. 
Wilson,  Thomas Stanzas  on  the  Intended  New  Line  of  Road 

from   Polticar   Lane  to   Lcyburn   Hole.    pp.    16.     i6mo, 

Newcastle,  1825. 
The  Oiling  of  Dicky's  Wig.    Reprinted  from  the  Tyiie  Mcrcioy. 

July  18,  1826.     pp.  8.     lamo,  Newcastle,  1826. 
The  Pitman's  P.ny  ;  or,  a  Night's  disch.irge  to  Care.     pp.  16. 

i2mo,  Gateshead,  1830. 
The  Pitman's  Pay,  and  other  poems,     pp.  xxxvi,  168.    8vo, 

Gateshead,  1843. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Abbott,    R.    L. — MS.   Collection    of   Nottinghamshire    words. 

=  Not.3 
[Curshani,  Mary  Ann.]— Norman  Abbey.     By  a  Lady.     3  vols. 

8vo.  London  [n.d.]. 
Harrod,  William.— The  History  of  Mansfield  and  its  environs. 

4to,  JIansficId,  iSoi. 
Hill,  Thomas  A.-MS.  Collection  of  Nottinghamshire  word?. 

=  Not.i 
Hooton,  C. — Adventures  of  Bilberry  Thurland.     3  vols.   8vo, 

London,  1836. 
Prior,  James.— Rcnie,  1895. 

Forest  Folk,  loor. 
Stevenson,  W.  H — MS.  Collection  of  Nottinghamshire  words. 
Thoroton,  Robert.— The  Antiquities  of  Nottinghamshire,     fol., 

London,  1677. 
Republished  with  large  additions.     By  John  Tlirosby. 

3  vols.     4to,  London,  1797. 
Walker,  Horace.— MS.  Collection  of  Nottinghamshire  words. 

=  Not.2 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Aplin,  O.  'V.— The  Birds  of  Oxfordshire,  1889. 

Blackniore,  R.  D.—  ?Cripps,  the  Carrier.     A  woodland  talc. 

1876. 
Dunkin,  John — The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Bicester,  O.xfonl- 

sliirc.  .  .  With  an  appendi-x,  and  the  whole  of  Kennctts 

Glossary.     8vo,  London,  1816. 
Kennett,  White. — Paroclil.nl  Antiquities  attempted  in  the  history 

of  Ambrosden,  Burcester,  and  adjacent  p.Trts  in  O.xford  and 

Bucks,     a  vols.  4to,  Oxford,   1818   [original  edition  1605^. 

[Reprinted  as  '  Dialectal  Words  ;  from  Kennett's  Parochical 

Antiquities;  1695,' ed.  W.  W.   Skeat.       pp.    33.     E.D.S. 

187Q. 

Parker,  Mrs Oxfordshire  Words.     E.D.S.  1876.     =Oxf.> 

Supplement    to    Glossary   of  Words   used    in    Oxfordshire. 

E.D.S.  i88r.      =Oxf.' 
Additional  MS.  Collection. 
Phillips,  Jolin — Geology   of  Oxford   and  the  Valley   of   the 

Thames.     8vo,  Oxford,  187 1. 
Plot,  Robert.— The  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire,  being  an 

essay  towards  the  natural  history  of  England,     fol.,  Oxford 

[1686]. 
'  Rosemary.' — Underthe  Chilterns :  a  story  of  English  village  life, 

1895. 
Shorter,  R. — 'Village  Literature  :  a  newly-written,  whoamly-spun 

talc.     pp.  8.     8vo,  London  [c.  1876]. 
S.,  M. — Progress  and  other  Poems.     '  Mary  and  Me.'     By  M.  S. 

8vo,  London,  1873. 
Stapleton,    Mrs.    Bryan.— Three    Oxfordshire    Parishes.     A 

History    of   Kidlington,    Yarnton,   and    Begbroke.      8vo, 

Oxford  Historical  Soc.  1893. 
Young,  Arthur..— View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Oxfordshire.     8vo, 

London,  1809. 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Crutchley,  John.— General  Viewofthe  Agriculture  of  the  County 
of  Rutland.  4to,  London,  1794.  (Agricultural  Survey 
Report.) 

Wordsworth,  Christopher.— Rutland  Words,  pp.  viii,  43. 
E.D.S.  i8gi.     =Rut.i 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Bound,  T.  M..  sec  Herefordshire. 

Burne,  Charlotte  Sophia — Shropshire  Folk-lore  :  a  sheaf  of 

gleanings.     Ed.  by  C.  S.   Burne,  from  the  collections  of 

Georgina  F.  Jackson.     8vo,  London,  1883. 
Davies,   G.   Christopher — Rambles    and    Adventures  of  our 

School  Field-Club,     and  ed.,  1881. 
Gough,  Richard. — Antiquities  and  Memoirs  of  the  parish  of 

Myddle,  County  of  Salop,  1700.     4to,  Shrewsbury,  1875. 
Hartshorne,  Charles  Henry Salopia  Antiqua,  or,  an  enquiry 

from  personal  survey  into  the   '  Druidica!,'  military,  and 

other  early  remains  in  Shropshire  and  the  North  Welsh 

borders  ;  with  observations  upon  the  names  of  places,  and 

a  glossary  of  words   used  in  the  county  of  Salop.     8vo, 

London,  1841.      =Shr.* 
Jackson,  Georgina  F — Shropshire  Word-book,  a  glossary  of 

archaic  and   provincial   words,  &c.,   used   in    the  county. 

8vo,  London,  1879.      =Slir.' 
Lee,  J.  R. — A  History  of  Market  Drayton,  with  some  account  of 

Ashley,  Belton,  Norton,  Cheswardine,  and  other  villages. 

4to,  London,  1861. 
Leighton,  William  A — A  Flora  of  Shropshire.     8vo,  London, 

1841. 
Owen,  H.  and  Blakeway,  J.  B A  History  of  Shrewsbury. 

2  vols.  4to.  London.  1825. 
Salopian  Shreds  and  Patches.    Vols.   I-V,  Vll-Vlll.     Re- 
printed from  Eililoii'cs  S/in:isbi<rv  Join  iial,  1874  seq. 
Shropshire  Dialect    In    Willis's   'Current  Notes,'    pp.  98-9, 

1855- 
White,  Walter.— All  Round  the  Wrekin.     lamo,  London,  i860. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

'Agrikler.'— Rhymes  in  the  West  of  England  Dialect,    pp.  x,  53. 

lamo,  Bristol,  1872. 
and  ed.  enlarged.    Also,  Rhymes,  by  '  Outis.'    pp.  x,  94.    ib. 

1872. 
[Anstey,   C] — An   Election   Ball,   in    Poetical    Letters   in   the 

Zomerzelshire  dialect,  from  Mr.  Inkle,  a  Freeman  of  Bath, 

to  his  wife  at  Gloucester.  ...  By  the  Author  of  the  'New 

Bath  Guide.'     lamo,  Dublin,  1776. 
Baynes,  T.  Spencer. — The  Song  of  Solomon  in  the  Somerset 

dialect.     From  the  Authorised  English  Version,     pp.   19. 

i6mo.     [Impcnsis  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  i860.] 
The  Somersetshire  Dialect ;    its  pronunciation.     Two  papers 

read  before  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Somersetshire. 

Reprinted,  with  permission,  from  the   Tnmilon  Conner  of 

Dec.  26,  1855,  and  Jan.  30,  1856.     pp.  50.     i2mo,  London, 

i86r. 
Compton,  Theodore. — Winscombe  Sketches  of  Country  Life  and 

Scenery  amongst  the  Mendip  Hills.     8vo,  London,  1867. 

[ed.  1892.] 
Elworthy,  Frederic  Thomas The  Dialect  of  West  Somerset. 

A   paper  read   before  the  Philological  Society,     pp.  78. 

E.D.S.  1875. 
An  Outline  of  the  Grammar  of  the  Dialect  of  West  Somerset. 

Illustrated  by  examples  of  the  common  phrases  and  modes 

of   speech    now   in    use   among   the   people.     (From   the 

Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  for  1877-79,  PP- 

'43-257)     pp.  n8.     E.D.S.  1877. 
The  West  Somerset  Word-book.     A  glossary  of  dialectal  and 

archaic  words  and  phrases  used  in  the  West  of  Somerset 

and  East  Devon.     E.D.S.  1888.      =w.Som.> 
Halliwell,  James  Orchard  (ed.). — A  Collection  of  Pieces  in  the 

dialect  of  Zummerzet.     8vo,  London,  1843. 
Herv-ey,  S.  H.  A.— The  Wedmore  Chronicle.  Vol.  I.   Wells,  1887. 
[Hughes,  Thomas.]— The  Scouring  01  the  White  Horse  ;  or,  the 

Long  Vacation  Ramble  of  a  London  Clerk.    By  the  Author 

of  '  fom  Brown's  School  Days.'     8vo,  Cambridge,   1859. 

[Contains  'A  Zummerzetshire  Zong.'  p.  120.] 
Illustrations  o:  the  Somersetshire  Dialect.     In    Brayley's 

'  Graphic  and  Historical  Illustrator.'     4to,  London,  1834. 
Jenkins,  Edward.— A  Secret  of  Two  Lives,  1886. 

•na 
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Jennings,  Janies.— Observations  on  some  of  the  Dialects  in  the 
West  of  England,  particularly  Somersetshire :  with  a 
glossary  of  words  now  in  use  there,  and  poems  and  other 
pieces  exemplifying  the  dialect,  lamo,  London.  1825. 
The  Dialect  of  the  West  of  England,  particularly  Somersetshire  ; 
wilh  a  glossary  of  words  now  in  use  there  ;  also  with  poems 
and  other  pieces  exemplifying  the  dialect.  2nd  ed.,  the 
whole  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged,  with  two  disserta- 
tions on  the  Anglo-Saxon  pronouns,  and  other  pieces,  by 
James  Knight  Jennings,     ib.  i86g. 

Leith,  Alicia  A, — A  Plant  of  Lemon  Verbena  ;  a  Somersetshire 
idyll.     i2mo,  London,  1895. 

Palmer,  H.  P. — Mr.  Trucman's  Secret.  A  tale  of  West  Somerset. 
8vo,  London,  1895. 

Poole,  C.  H. — The  Customs.  Superstitions,  and  Legends  of  the 
County  of  Somerset.     8vo,  London,  1877. 

Raymond,  Walter.— Mislerlons  Mistake,  1868. 
Gentleman  Upcott's  Daughter,  1893. 
Love  and  Quiet  Life,  1894. 
Young  Sam  and  Sabina,  1894. 
Tryphena  in  Love,  1895. 
In  the  Smoke  of  War,  1E95. 
Charity  Chance,  1896. 
Two  Men  o'  Mendip,  1899. 
No  Soul  above  Money,  1899. 
Good  Souls  of  Cidcrland,  1901. 

Rose,  W.  F. — A  MS.  Glossary  of  Somersetshire  vvords. 

Spectator,  The. — A  LcUcr  on  the  Somersetshire  Dialect  in  the 
Spectator,  Feb.  16,  1895. 

[Squires,  F.  J.] — Nme  Days  in  Devon  :  a  Visit  to  the  Channel 
Fleet  at  We\'mouth.  and  oilier  iiumorous  sketches  in  the 
Somerset  dialect.     By  Somerset  Frank.     Bristol,  1879. 

Strong,  James. — Joaneridos,  or  feminine  valour  eminently  dis- 
covered in  Western  women  at  the  siege  of  Lyme.    4to,  1674. 

Sweetman,  George. — A  Glossary  of  Words  used  by  the  ruial 
population  in  the  parish  and  neighbourhood  of  Wincaulon, 
Somerset,     pp.  16.     8vo.  Wincanton,  1891.     [ist  ed.  1885.] 

Vocabulary  of  the  Provincial  Words  of  Somerset,  with  a 
shortessay  on  the  dialect,  pp.  126-27  o{  Monthly  Magazine, 
Sept.  I.  1814. 

Weaver,  F.  W Wells  Wills,  1890. 

Wellington  Weekly  News,  The  [var.  ditesT. 

Williams,  Wadhain  Pigott,  and  Jones,  William  Arthur. — 
A  Glossary  of  Provincial  Words  and  Piirases  as  used  in 
Somersetshire.  Wilh  an  introduction  by  R.  C.  A.  Prior. 
Printed  for  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  pp.  xii,42.  8vo,  London,  1873.  =W.  &J. 
G/.  (i873\ 

Wilson,  Miss  C.  E. — Somersetshire  Dialogues,  or  Reminiscences 
of  the  Old  Farm  House  at  Weston-super-Mare.  410, 
London,  1855. 

Winwood,  H.  H.— An  Excursion  to  Corsham,  &c.  Proceedings 
of  the  Geological  Association,  Vol.  XIV,  pt.  viii,  p.  351,  July 
1896. 

SOUTH  COUNTRY. 

Clayton,  W.— Tales  and  Recollections  of  the  Southern  Coast. 

8vo,  London,  1861. 
Marshall,  W.  H. — The  Rural  Economy  of  the  .Southern  Counties; 

comprising  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  the  Isle  of  Wight,   the 

Chalk  Hills  of  Wiltshire.  &c.     3  vols.  8vo.  London,  1798. 
Ray,  John.— A  Collection  of  'South  and  East-Countrey  Words,' 

1691.     Ed.  W.  W.  Skeat,  E.D.S.  1874.    [See  alsos.v.  North 

Country.] 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Bettany,  J.  G. — The  House  of  Rimnion  [c.  1890I 
Coghill,  Mrs.  H.— The  Trial  of  Mary  Broom  fc.  1890]. 
Duignan,  W.  H. — Notes  on   Staffordshire   Place  Names.     8vo, 

London,  1902. 
Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,  No.   2.     8vo,   London,  1823. 

[Contains  a  short  specimen  of  the  dialect.] 
Murray,  D.  Christie.— Joseph's  Coat,  1882. 
Rainbow  Gold,  1885. 
Aunt  Rachel,  1886. 
John  Vale's  Guardian,  1890. 
Northall,  G.  F.,  see  Midlands. 

[Pinnock,T.]— A  Glossary  of  Black  Country  Words,  riuascE,  &c. 
8vo,  Wcdnesbury,  1894. 
Tom  Brown's  Black  Country  Annual,  with  tales,  sketches,  and 
poems  (chiefly  in  dialect),     ib.  1894-95, 


Pitt,  William.— General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County 
of  Stafford.  4to,  London,  1794.  (Agricultural  Survey 
Report.) 

Poole,  Charles  Henry. — The  Customs,  Superstitions,  and 
Legends  of  the  County  of  Stafford,  collected  from  various 
sources.  i2mo,  London,  1875. 
An  attempt  towards  a  Glossary  of  the  Archaic  and  Provincial 
Words  of  the  County  of  Stafford,  pp.  28.  8vo,  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  18B0.      =Stf.* 

Saunders,  K.~Diamonds  in  Darkness,  1888. 

Warrington,  T.  C.  and  Pope,  A.— MS.  Collection  of  Stafford- 
shire words.      —  Stf^ 

West  Bromwich  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  Staffordshire 
Chronicle,  Feb.  2a,  Aug.  23,  and  Oct.  25,  1901. 

SUFFOLK. 

Betham-Edwards,  M. — The  Lord  of  the  Harvest,  1899. 

Mock  Beggars'  Hall.     A  story,  1902. 
Bloomfield.Robert.— The  Farmer's  Bny;  a  rural  poem.     4th  ed., 

8vo,  London,  1801.     [ist  ed.  1800.] 
Rural  Tales,  Ballads,  and  Songs,     ib.  1802. 
Cullum,  John. — The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Hawsted  and 

Hardwick,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.     2nd  ed.,  4to,  London, 

1813.     [ist  ed.  1784.] 
Davies,  G.  C,  see  Norfolk. 
East  Anglian,  The.  see  East  Anglia. 
Fison,  L.  A.— Brother  Mike,  1893. 

Merry  Suffolk,  Master  Archie,  and  other  tales,  1899. 
Forby,  Robert,  see  East  Anglia. 
Gardner,  Thomas The  History  of  Dunwich,  Blithburgh,  and 

Southwold.     4to,  London,  1754. 
Glyde,  John  (ed.). — The  New  Suffolk  Garland:   a  miscellany  of 

anecdotes,  romantic  ballads,  dese«'iptive  poems  and  songs, 

historical  and  biographical  notices,  and  statistical  returns 

relating   to  the   county   of  .Suffolk.       Wilh    an    appendix, 

containing  the  history  of  the  Reform  struggle  in  Ipswich 

in  1820;  orthecclebratedelcctionofLennardandHaldimand. 

Collected,  compiled,  and  edited  by  John  Glyde,  jun.     8vo, 

Ipswich,  1866, 
Gurdon,  Lady  Camilla. — Suffolk  Tales  and  otiier  stories,  fairy 

legends,  poems,  miscellaneous  articles,  1897. 
Moor,  Edward.  — Suffolk  Words  and  Phrases  ;  or  an  attempt  to 

collect  the  lingual  localisms  of  that  county.     i2mo.  Wood- 
bridge.  1823.     =Surt 
Rainbird,  William  and  Hugh.— On  the  Agriculture  of  Suffolk. 

8vo,  London,  1819. 

Raven.  John  James TheHistoryofSuffolk.  8vo.  London, 1895. 

Sea  Words  and  Phrases  along  the  Suffolk  Coast;  extracted 

from  the  East  A)ighaji  Notes  and  Queries,  Jan.  1869,  and 

Jan.  1870.     8vo,  Lowestoft,  1869-70. 
Strickland,  Agnes. — Old  Friends  and  New  Acquaintances,  1864. 
Suffolk  Garland,  The  :  or,  a  collection  of  poems,  songs,  tales, 

ballads,    sonnets,    and    elegies,   legendary   and    romantic, 

historical  and  descriptive,   relative   to   that   county ;    and 

illustrative    of  its    scenery,    places,    biography,   manners, 

habils  and  customs.     8vo,  Ipswich,  18 18. 
Suffolk  Words  ;  from  Cullum's  History  of  Hawsted,  1813.     Ed. 

W.  W.  Skeat,  E.D.S.  1879. 
Whinbush,  John. — Tim  Digwell;   an  episode  of  the  Slrike  in 

the  Wilford  Hundred,  Suffolk,  in  1874.     pp.  48.     2nd  ed., 

Woodbridge,  1874. 
Young,  Arthur.— General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County 

of  Suffolk.      4to,    London,    1794.      (Agricultural    Survey 

Report.) 

SURREY. 

Aubrey,  John.— The   Natural   History  and  Antiquities   of  the 

County  of  Surrey.     5  vols.  8vo,  London,  1719. 
Baring-Gould,  S.— ?  the  Broom-Squire,  1896. 
Bickley,  A.  C— Midst  Surrey  Hills.     3  vols.,  1890. 
Broadwood,  Rev.  Mr.  (ed  )— Old  English  Songs  as  now  sung 

by  the   Peasantry   of  the  Weald   of  Surrey  and   Sussex. 

Privately  printed,  1843. 
Gower,  Granville  Leveson.— Surrey  Provincialisms.     E.D.S. 

1876.      =Sur.t 
A  Glossary  of  Surrey  Words.     (A  Supplement.)     E.D.S.  1893. 

=  Sur.' 
Hoskyns,  S.  W. — Talpa;  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Farm,  1852. 
Jennings,  Louis  J,  — Field  Paths  and  Green  Lnncs;  being  country 

walks  chiefly  in  Surrey  and  Sussex.     8vo,  London,  1877. 

[ed.  1884.] 
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Kemble,  J.  M.— On  some  Provincialisms  of  the  County  of  Surrey. 

p.  83,  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  London,  1854. 
Notes  by  a  Naturalist     In  Corn/nil  Magatine,  Nov.  1887. 
'  Son  of  the  Marshes,  A.' — On  Surrey  Hills,  i8gt. 

Forest  Tithes  and  other  studies  from  Nature.     Ed.  J.  A.  Owen, 

1893- 
From  Spring  to  Fall.     Ed.  J.  A.  Owen,  1894. 
Within  an  hour  of  London  Town.     Ed.  J.  A.  Owen,  1894. 

SUSSEX, 

Blackmore,  R.  D. — '  Springhaven,  1887. 

■  Alice  Lorr.Tine,  1875. 
Broadwood,  Rev.  Mr.,  see  Surrey. 
C,  B.  C— On  Dialect.     By  B.  C.  C.     pp.  171-83,  Tkt  Monthly 

Packrt,  Feb.  1874. 
Cooper,  William  Durrant. — A  Glossary  of  the  Provincialisms 

in  use  in  the  County  of  Sussex.     2nd  ed.     pp.  87.     8vo, 

London,  1853.      =  Sus.*     [ist  ed.  1836.] 
Crommelin,  May. — Midge,  1890. 

Davies,  A.  J. — Athirt  the  Downs.     A  tale  of  church  folk,  1901. 
Kgerton,  J.  C. — Sussex  Folks  and  Sussex  Ways,  1884. 
Geering,  T.— Our  Parish  [Hailsham]  ;  a  medley,  1885. 
Gordon,  James. — The  Village  and  the  Doctor,  1897. 
Jackson,   E.  Hatchett — Sout/iward  Ho!    A  Sussex   monthly 

magazine  of  fact, fiction, andverse.  Vol. I.  Chichester,  1894. 
Jennings,  Louis  J.,  see  Surrey. 
Knox,A.E. — Ornithological  Rambles  in  Sussex;  withasystcmatic 

catalogue  of  the  birds  of  that  county.     i2mo,  London,  i8tg. 
Lower,  Mark  Antony. — The  South  Downs— a  sketch,    fpp.  146- 

192  of  '  Contributions  to  Literature,  Historical,  Antiquarian, 

and  Metrical.'     8vo,  London,  1854.) 
Old   Speech  and   Manners   in   Sussex.      Reprinted   from  the 

Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  Vol.  XIIL    Lewes,  1861. 
The   Song   of  Solomon  in  the  Dialect  of  Sussex.      From  the 

Authorised  English  Version,     pp.  ig.      ifamo.      [Inipensis 

L.  L.  Bon.iparte,  i860. ) 
Lower,  Richard. — Tom  Cladpolc's  Jurney  to  Lunnun  ;  showing 

the   many  difficulties  he  met  with,  and  how  he  got  safe 

home  at  last.     Told  by  himself  and  written  in  pure  Sussex 

doggerel.by  his  uncle  Tim.     pp.22.     i2mo,  Brighton,  1831. 

Newed.,  8vo,  Lewes  [1872I. 

Stray  Leaves  from  an  Old  Tree ;  selections  from  the  scribblings 

of  an  octogenarian.     8vo,  Lewes,  1862. 
Jan  Cladpole'sTrip  to  'Merricur,  giving  an  account  ofde  white, 

black,  and  yellor  folks  wot  he  met  wud  in  his  travels  in 

search  for  dollar  trees  ;  and  how  he  got  rich  enough  to  beg 

his  way  home  ;   written  all  in  rhyme  by  his  father,   Tim 

Cladpole.      i2mo,  Hailsham  [1872  ^ 
Marshall,  W.  H.,  see  South  Country. 
O'Reilly,  Mrs.  R. — Sussex  Stories.     3  vols,  [n.d.] 
Parish,  W.  D. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Sussex  Dialect  and  collection 

of  provincialisms  in  use  in  the  county  of  Sussex.     8vo, 

Lewes,  1875.     =Sus.' 
Putron,  P.  de. — Nooks  and  Corners  of  Old  Sussex,  containing 

choice  cxamplesof  Sussex  Archaeology.    4to,  Lewes,  1875. 

Sawyer,  F.  E.— Sussex  Natural  History  Folk-lore.    Lewes,  1883. 

Sussex  Folk-lore  and  Customs  connected  with  the  seasons. 

Lewes,  1883. 
Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,   illustrating  the  history 

and  antiquities  of  the  county.     8vo,  London,  1848,  &c. 
Taylor,   James. — A   Sussex  Garland  ;    a  collection   of  ballads, 

sonnets,  tales,  elegies,  songs,  epitaphs,  etc.,  illustrative  of 

the  county  of  Sussex  ;    with  historical,  biographical,  and 

descriptive  notes.     8vo,  Loudon,  1851. 
Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas.— The  Diary  of  a  Goose  Girl,  1902. 
Young,  Arthur. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County 

of  Sussex.      4to,    London,    1793.      (Agricultural   Survey 

Report.) 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Birmingham  Daily  Mail,  The.    Var.  dates. 

Birmingham  Weekly  Post,  The.     June  to,  1893.      [Contains 

a  list  of  Warwickshire  words.] 
Francis,    Mrs. — South-Warwickshire    Words.      E.D.S.    1876. 

=  s.War.> 
Leamington  Courier,  The.    Nov.  aS,  1896— Mar.  13,  1897. 
Miller,    George. — Glossary   of  Warwickshire    Dialect.       With 

a  collection  of  old  words  and  expressions  used  in  the  parish 

of  Tysoe,   compiled   by    Mrs.    Francis,      pp.    53.      i2mo, 

Leamington,  1898.     =War.* 


Morley,  George. —Shakespeare's  Greenwood.  The  Customs  of 
the  Country;  the  language  ;  the  superstitions;  the  customs  j 
the  folk-lore  ;  the  birds  and  trees  ;  the  parson  ;  the  poets  ; 
the  novelist.     i2mo,  London,  igoo. 

Northall,    G.    F. — A    Warwickshire    Word-book,    comprising 
obsolescent  and  dialect  words,  colloquialisms,  &c.,  gathered 
from  oral  relation,  and  collated  with  accordant  works.  E.  D.S. 
i8g6.      =  War.« 
See  also  Midlands. 

Sharp,  T — Selections  from  an  unpublished  Glossary  of  Warwick- 
shire words  made  by  T.  Sharp  in  i83g.  Printed  for 
J.  O.  Halliwell,  1865.     =\Var.' 

Smith,  Edwin. — MS.  Collection  of  Warwickshire  words. 
=  War.3 

Timmins,  S. — The  History  of  Warwickshire,  1889. 

Wise,  John  R. — Shakcspere  :  his  birthplace  and  its  neighbour- 
hood.    8vo,  London,  1861. 

WEST  COUNTRY, 

Baring-Gould,  S.  and  Fleetwood,  A.  Ted.)— Songs  of  the  West : 

Tr.iditional  Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  West  of  England,  iSgr. 
Bayly,  ElizabethBoyd Jonathan  Merle:  a  West  Country  s'.ory 

of  the  times,  1890. 
Boord,  Andrew.— The  First  and  Best  Parts  of  Scoggin's  Jests. 

i6mo,  London,  1626. 
Heath,  F.  G.— Peasant  Life  in  the  West  of  England,  1872  80. 
'Vic.'— Odd  Ways  in  Olden  Days  down  West,  1892. 
White,   John. — The  Countryman's   Conductor   in    reading   and 

writing  true  English.     Exeter,  1 701. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Atkinson,  James.— A  MS.  Glossary  of  the  provincialisms  in  use 
in  Westmoreland,  c.  1797. 

Blezard,  T.— Original  Westmoreland  Songs,  18(8. 

[Bowness,  W.] — Rustic  Sketches,  in  the  Westmoreland  dialect ; 
with  olher  scraps  from  the  sketch  book  of  an  artist.  8vo, 
Kendal,  1868. 

Brathwaite,  R.— The  Mushrome,  Eglogue  between  Billie  and 
Jockie,  1615. 

Briggs,  John. — The  Remains  of  John  Briggs  ;  containing  Letters 
from  the  Lakes.  Xc.     Kirkby  Lonsdale.  1825. 

Carey,  Rosa  Nouchette Heriot's  Choice,  1879. 

ChattO,  W.  A.,  sec  Northumberland. 

Clarke,  Thomas.— Tommy  Woker's  Account  of  'T'Reysh 
Becarin,'  red  ta  sum  Kendal  fwoakjeny.  20,  1863.  lamo, 
Kendal,  1863. 
(ed.^ — Specimens  of  the  Westmoreland  Dialect ;  consisting  of 
T'Kcysh  Becarin,  and  Jonuy  Shippard's  Journa  ta 
Lunnan.  Reprinted  (rom ihciy^slniorf/aiui Gazelle.  Jimmy 
Green  at  Brough  Hill  Fair.  By  W.  Bowness.  From  a 
scries  of  sketches  in  the  Westmoreland  dialect.  Also, 
T'Terrible  Knitters  e'  Dent.  By  Robert  Southey.  Re- 
printed by  permission  from  'The  Doctor."  pp.32.  lamo, 
Kendal,  1870.  Another  cd.,  pp.  52,  8vo,  Kendal,  187a 
[and  var.  ed.]. 

Close,  John — The  Satirist,  1833. 
Poetical  Works,  1861. 
Talcs  and  Legends  of  Westmoreland,  1863. 

Fleming,  D.  — A  Description  of  the  County  of  Westmoreland, 
1671. 

Fletcher,  C.  M.— A  Daughter  o'  the  Dales.  A  drama  of  village 
life.     pp.  39.     8vo,  Oxford,  igoo. 

Gibson,  Thomas.— Legends  and  Historical  Notes  on  Westmore- 
land, 1877. 

(Gough,  John.] — The  Manners  and  Customs  of  Westmoreland, 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  and 
Yorkshire.  By  a  Literary  Antiquarian.  To  which  is 
added,  Lines  from  a  Poem,  entitled  •  Westmcria.'  pp.  48. 
and  ed.,  lamo,  Kendal,  1847.  [First  appeared  in  the 
IVtslmonlaiid  Acivrrtiier,  {\pT.  18— July  4,  1812.] 

Hills,  W.  H.  and  Just,  Dr.— MS.  Collection  of  Westmoreland 
words.      —  Wm.* 

[Hutton,  William.]— A  Dialogue  in  the  vulgar  language  of 
Stortli  and  Arnsidc,  with  a  design  to  mark  to  our  Posterity 
the  Pronuntiation  of  a.d.  1760.  pp.  7.  [Reprinted  from 
the  Kendal  Mircury  and  Tiiiies.') 
A  Bran  New  Wark,  by  William  de  Worfat,  containing  a  true 
calendar  of  his  thoughts  concerning  good  nebberhood. 
Naw  first  printed  fra  his  MS.  for  the  use  of  the  hamlet  of 
Woodland,  pp.  4a.  i2mo,  Kendal,  1785.  [Reprinted 
and  ed.  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  E.D.S.  1879.] 
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Kirkby,    B.— Granite   Chips  and  Clints  :   or   Westmoreland  in 
words.     8vo,  Kendal,  1900. 
[See  also  Lakeland  Words,  s.v.  Lakeland.] 

OUivant,  Alfred.— Owd  Bob,  the  Grey  Dog  of  Kenmuir,  1898. 

Powley,  M. — A  Plea  for  the  Old  Names  (chiefly  Westmoreland). 
2  pts.  Reprinted  from  the  Trans,  of  the  Cum.  and  Wm. 
Archaeological  Soc.  1878-79. 

Quarterly  Review.  Vol.  CXXII.  pp.  347-81.  [Contains  an 
article  on  '  Westmoreland  and  its  dialect.'] 

Rawnsley,  H.  D. — Reminiscences  of  Wordsworth,  in  Trans- 
actions of  the  Wordsworth  Societ\',  VI.  1884. 

Richardson,  John. — The  Song  of  Solomon  in  the  Westmoreland 
Dialect.  From  the  Authorised  English  Version,  pp.  iv, 
ig.      i6mo.      [  Impensis  L.  L.  Bonaparte.  1859.] 

'  Robison,  Jack.' — Yan  er  two  Aald  Tales  ower  agen.     Kendal, 
1882. 
Lord  Robison  en  me,  in  the  Kendal  and  County  Neiis,  Sept. 

22,  1888. 
Hoo  Gooardy  Jenkins  co  ta  be  a  Yalla,  ib.  March  1889. 

Southey,  Robert — The  Doctor.  [Contains  TTerrible  Knitters 
e'  Dent.]  8vo,  London,  1848.  [Also  ed.  1853.  See  also 
Clarke,  Thomas.] 

Specimens  of  the  Westmoreland  Dialect.  Kendal,  1868, 
1877,  1880,  and  1885.     [See  also  Clarke,  Thomas.] 

Taylor,  A.  B. — Billy  Tyson's  Coortin',  and  other  sketches  in  the 
Westmoreland  dialect.     8vo.  Kendal,  1879. 
Westmoreland  Sketches,     ib.  1882. 

Transactions  of  the  Wordsworth  Society  lor  1883-85. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry ?  Robert  Elsmere,  1888. 

Wheeler,  Ann — The  Westmoreland  Dialect,  in  three  familiar 
dialogues,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  illustrate  the 
provincial  idiom,  pp.  115.  i2mo,  London,  1790. 
The  Westmoreland  Dialect,  in  four  familiar  dialogues :  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  illustrate  the  provincial  idiom, 
and  ed.,  to  which  is  added  a  dialogue  never  before  pub- 
lished, pp.  119.  ih.  1802. 
The  Westmoreland  Dialect  with  the  adjacency  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  in  four  familiar  dialogues  :  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  illustrate  the  provincial  idiom.  3rd  ed. 
pp.  120.  i2mo,  Kendal,  1821.  [Contains  also  The  Kirby 
Feight,  The  Appleby  School-boy's  Speech,  The  Brigsteer 
Peat  Leader's  Speech,  and  Brigsteer  Jonny.] 
The  Westmoreland  Dialect  in  four  familiar  dialogues,  in  which 
an  attempt  is  made  to  illustrate  the  provincial  idiom.  New 
ed.  To  which  is  added  a  copious  Glossary  of  Westmore- 
land and  Cumberland  words,  pp.  x,  175.  8vo,  London, 
1840. 

Whitehead,  Anthony — Legends  of  Westmoreland  :  and  other 
poems.     With  notes,     pp.  48.     8vo,  Appleby,  1859. 
Another  ed.     pp.  76.     8vo,  Penrith,  1896. 

Wilson,  William — Pegasus  in  Lakeland  and  Poems  in  the 
Westmoreland  dialect.     Windermere,  1878. 

See  also  Lakeland. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Akerman,  John  Yonge A  Glossary  of  Provincial  Words  and 

Phrases  in  use  in  Wiltshire,     pp.  x,  60.     lamo,   London, 
1842.      =Wil.2 
Spring-tide  ;  or  the  Angler  and  his  friends,     ib.  1850. 
Wiltshire  Talcs,     ib.  1853. 

Aubrey,  John — The  Natural  History  of  Wiltshire  [c.  1697]. 
Ed.  by  John  Hritton.     4to,  London,  1847. 

Banks,  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus — Glory  :  a  novel.  3  vols.,  London, 
1877. 

Britton,  John.— Beauties  of  Wiltshire,  Vol.  III.  pp.  369-80,  a 
list  of  the  provincial  words  of  Wiltshire  and  the  adjoining 
counties.      London,  1825. 

Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St.  Edmund  and  St.  Thomas, 
Sarura.  Ed.  H.  J.  T.  Swavne.  Wiltshire  Record  Society, 
1896. 

Dartnell,  George  Edward,  and  Goddard,  Edward  Hunger- 
ford. — A  Glossary  of  Words  used  inthecounty  of  Wiltshire. 
E.D.S.  1893.  =Wil.' 
Contributions  towards  a  Wiltshire  Glossary.  [Reprinted  from 
the  Willshiie  Aichaeologiial  and  Nalitial  History  Magasiiie, 
Vol.  XXX.  p.  233,  June  1899.]     pp.  145-82.     8vo,  Devizes 

Davis,  Thomas.— General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County 
of  Wilts;  with  observations  on  the  means  of  its  improve- 
ment.    4to,  London,  1794. 
Reprinted.     8vo.  London,  i8n. 


General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Wiltshire.  Drawn  up  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Internal 
Improvement.     London,  i8og. 

New   ed.,    1813.      Reprinted   in   Archaeological  Review, 

Vol.  I,  1888. 
Ewing,  Juliana  Horatia. — Jan  of  the  Windmill.     A  story  of 

the  Plains.  1876. 
Jefferies,  Richard — The  Gamekeeper  at  Home,  1878. 
Wild  Life  in  a  .Southern  County,  1879. 
(iieene  Feme  Farme,  1880. 
Round  about  a  Great  Estate.  1880. 
Hodge  and  his  Masters.     2  vols.,  18S0. 
Bevis.     The  story  of  a  boy,  1882. 
The  Open  Air,  1885. 
Amaryllis  at  the  Fair,  1887, 
Field  and  Hedgerow,  1889. 
Kennard,  Mrs.  A.— Diogenes'  Sandals,  1893. 
Kite,  Edward. — The  Song  of  Solomon  in  the  Wiltshire  dialect, 
as   it   is   spoken   in   the    Northern    division.      From    the 
Authorised    English  Version,     pp.   ig.     i6mo.     [Impensis 
L.  L.  Bonaparte,  c.  i860.] 
Kjederqvist,  John. — The  Dialect  of  Pewsey.    Trans.  Phil.  Soc. 

London.  1902-4. 
Marshall,  W.  H.,  see  South  Country. 

Masque. — The  King  and  Queenes  Entertainemenl  at  Richmond, 

after  their  departure  from  Oxford,  in  a  Masqr.e,  presented 

by  the  most   illustrious   Prince   Charles,  Sept.    12,   1636. 

4to,  Oxford,  1636. 

[Penruddocke,  Mrs.]— Content  ;  or  the  Day  Labourer's  Tale  of 

his  Life.     pp.  viii,  63.     8vo,  Salisbury  [i860]. 
Plenderleath,  W.   C  — On   some    unnoted   Wiltshire    Phrases. 

Privately  printed  [n.d.]. 
Sarum  Diocesan  Gazette. — Articles  on  Wild  Flowers,  pp.  5-6, 

Jan.  i8go.  and  pp.  13-14,  Jan.  1891. 
Slow,  Edward.— Rlij-mes  of  the  Wiltshire  Peasantry,  and  other 
trifles.     i2mo,  Salisbury,  1874. 
Wiltshire  Rhymes;  a  series  of  poems  in  the  Wiltshire  dialect. 
8vo,  London,  1881. 

3rd  ed.,  1885. 

The  Fourth  Series  of  Wiltshire  Rhymes,  containing  twentyfive 
new  poems  in  the  Wiltshire  dialect,  never  before  published. 
Also  a  glossary  of  some  words  now  used  in  Wiltshire  and 
the  adjoining  counties.     8vo,  Salisbury,  i88g. 
Glossary  of  Wiltshire  Words,     pp.  12.     8vo,  Wilton,  i8g2. 
The  Fifth  Series  of  Wiltshire  Rhymes  and  Tales  in  the  Wiltshire 
dialect.     Never  before  published.     16.  [i8g4]. 
Smith,  A.  C— The  Birds  of  Wiltshire,  1887. 
Specimens  of  the  Provincial  Dialect  of  South  Wiltshire. 

p.  114  cf  the  Monthly  Magazine,  Sept.  i,  1814. 
Tennant,  Pamela. — Village  Notes,  and  some  other  papers,  1900. 
Thurn,  Everard  F.  im. — Birds  of  Marlborough,  being  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  ornithology  of  the  district.     Marlborough  [  1870^. 
Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Magazine. 

8vo,  Devizes,  1854-. 
Wiltshire  Words ;  from  Britton's  '  Beauties  of  Wiltshire,'  1825  ; 
compared  with  'Akerman's  Glossary,'  184a.     Ed.  W.  W. 
Skeat,  E.D.S.  1879. 

■WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Allies,  Jabez. — The  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  Antiquities  and 
Folk- Lore  of  Worcestershire.     8vo,  London,  1840. 

Barrow's  Worcester  Journal.    Var.  dates. 

[Bradley,  Waldron.]— Grantley  Grange.      By  Shelsey  Beau- 
champ,  1874. 
Nelly  Hamilton.     By  Shelsey  Beauchamp,  1875. 

Chamberlain,Mrs.— A  Glossary  of  West  Worcestershire  Words. 
With  glossic  notes  by  Thomas  Hallam.  pp.  xii,  40.  E.D.S. 
1882.      =w.Wor.> 

Evesham  Journal  and  Four  Shires  Advertiser.The.  Var.  dates. 

Kingsford,  Hamilton.— Vigornian  Monologues.  [By  'Outis.'J 
A  series  of  papers  in  illustration  of  the  dialect  of  Worcester- 
shire, originally  published  mBerrow's  Worcester  Journal,  in 
the  years  i895-g6.     pp.  36.     8vo,  Worcester,  1897. 

Lawson,  Robert UptononSevern  Words  and  Phrases,    pp.35. 

ED.S.  1884.      =s.Wor.i 

Noake,  John. — Notes  and  Queries  for  Worcestershire.  8vo, 
London,  1856. 

Northall,  G.  F.,  see  Midlands. 

Porson,  A.— Notes  of  Quaint  Words  and  Sayings  in  the  dialect 
of  South  Worcestershire.     8vo,  London,  1875. 
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Salisbury,  Jesse.— A  Glossary  of  Words  and  Phrases  used  in 
S.E.  Worcestershire,  together  with  some  of  the  sayings, 
customs,  superstitions,  charms,  &c.  common  in  that  district. 
E.D.S.  1893.      =se.Wor.' 

Wood,  Mrs.  Henry.— Mrs.  Haliburton's  Troubles,  1862. 

YORKSHIRE. 

A.     GENERAL. 
Baines,  Thomas. — Yorkshire  Past  and   Present  :    a  history  and 
description  of  the  three  Ridings  from  the  earHest  ages  to 
the  year  1870.     2  vols.  4to,  London,  1870. 
Baring-Gould,  S.  — ?  The  Pennycomequicks.     A  novel,  1870. 
Yorksliirc  Oddities,  incidents  and  strange  events.     2  vols.  8vo, 
London.  1874. 
Beaumont,  Mary.— A  Ringby  Lass,  and  other  stories,  1895. 

Iciall  Seaton  [n.d.]. 
Blackniore,  R.  D. —  ?  Mary  Anerley.     A  Yorkshire  tale,  1880. 
Bland.  J.  C.— The  Ghost  of  Dowley  Gap  ;  a  Yorkshire  tale  of 

Justph  White  and  Rosa  Lee  [n.d.]. 
Burnett,   W.    H.   (ed.)— Broad   Yorkshire;   being   poems   and 
sketches  from  the  writings  of  Castillo,  Mrs.  Tweddell,  Reed, 
Brown,  Lewis,  Burnett,  and  others.    With  a  glossary,    and 
ed.     pp.  74.     8vo,  Middlesborough,  1885.     [ist  ed.  1877.] 
Dyke,  Watson. — Craiktrees,  1897. 
Farquhar  Frankheart.     London  [n.d.]. 

Federer,   Charles  A. — A    Bibliography  of  Yorkshire    Dialect 

Literature.   Trans,  of  the  Yorksliire  Dialect  Soc.    May  1901. 

Garland  of  Poetry,  A. — By  Yorkshire  Authors.     Collected  by 

Abraham  Holroyd.     8vo,  Saltaire,  1873. 
Gaskell,  Elizabeth. — Sylvia's  Lovers,  1863. 
Glossary  of  Yorkshire  Archaic  Words  in  the  Yorkshire  IVeekly 

l^osl,  May  5,  1883  seq. 
HalUwell,  J.  O.  (ed.) — The  Yorkshire  Anthology,  a  collection  of 
ancient  and  modern  ballads,  poems,  and  songs,  relating  to 
the  county  of  Yorkshire.     410,  London,  1851. 
Hamerton,  P.  G. — Wenderholme  ;    a  story  of  Yorkshire   and 

Lancashire,  1869. 
Holroyd,  Abraham. — Yorkshire  Proverbs  and  Speyks.     Contri- 
buted to  the  BrighoKse  A'ews,  July  23,  1887. 
Collection  of  Yorkshire  Ballads.     With  remarks  on  Ballad  Lore 
by  W.  J.  Kaye,  and  a  Life  of  A.  Holroyd  by  W.  Scruton. 
Ed.  C.  F.  Forshaw.     8vo,  London,  1892. 
Howitt,  Mary. — Hope  On,  Hope  Ever,  1840. 
Howitt,  William.— The  Rural  Life  of  England.     2  vols.  8vo, 

London,  1838. 
Hudson,  G.— The  Family  Jar  ;  or,  the  Turned  Head.      A  village 

comedy,  1876. 
Ingledew,  C.  J.  D.  (ed.) — The  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Yorkshire, 
transcribed  from  private  MSS.,  rare  broadsides,  and  scarce 
publications  ;  with  notes  and  a  glossary.       i2mo,  London, 
i860. 
Macquoid,  Katherlne.— Doris  Barugh,  1877. 

The  Berkshire  Lady,  1879. 
Miall,  F.  G.— Yorlishire  Dialect  and  Place  Names,     pp.  105-17 
of  Yorkshire  Illustrations  of  English  History.    8vo,  London. 
1864. 
Old  Proverbs  and  Sayings  of  Yorkshire,  from  the  Biiglwiise 

News.  Aug.  10,  1889. 
Old  Yorkshire.— Ed.  W.  Smith.      5  vols.  8vo,  London,  1881-84. 

2nd  Series,  ed.  W.  Wheater.     8vo,  Leeds,  1885.. 
Parkinson,  Thomas. — Yorkshire   Legends  and   Traditions,   as 
told  by  her  chroniclers,  her  poets,  and  journalists.     2  vols. 
8vo,  London,  1888-89. 
Phillips,  John. — The  Rivers,  Mountains,  and  Sea  Coast  of  York- 
shire ;    with   essays   on   the    climate,   scenery,  &c.     8vo, 
London,  1853. 
Prior,  Eleanor  C— The  Little  One.     2  vols.,  1891. 
Scarth,  D. — Yorkshire  Dialect  Words.      Leeds  Mermry  U  eekly 

."iiifiplemeiit,  Nov.  8,  1884. 
Taylor,  Mary.— Miss  Miles,  1890. 

Turner,  J.  Horsfall. — Yorkshire  Anthology  :  Ballads  and  songs, 
ancient  and  modern  [with  several  hundred  real  epitaphsj, 
covering  a  period  of  a  thousand  years  of  Yorkshire  history 
in  verse;  with  notes  bibliographical,  biographical,  topogra- 
phical, dialectic,  tkc.     8vo,  Bingley,  1901. 

White,  Walter A  Month  in  Yorkshire.     8vo,  London,  1858. 

Yorkshire  County  Magazine,  The,  with  which  are  in- 
corporated Yorkshire  Notes  and  Queries,  Yorkshire  Folk- 
Lore  Journal,  Yorkshire  Genealogist,  and  Yorkshire 
Bibhographer.     Ed.  J.  Horsfall  Turner.    4  vols..  1891-94. 


Yorkshire  Dialect,  The,  exemplified  in  various  dialogues,  tales, 
and  songs,  applic.nble  to  the  county.  With  a  glossary. 
pp.  24.      i8mo,  London  [n.d.]. 

Yorkshire  Dialogue,  A,  in  Yorkshire  dialect ;  between  an  Awd 
Wife,  a  Lass,  and  a  Butcher.  Broadside,  York,  1673. 
[Reprinted  in  '  Nine  Specimens  of  English  Dialects,'  ed. 
W.  W.  Skeat,  1896.] 

Yorkshire  Garland,  The ;  being  a  curious  collection  of  old 
and  new  songs,  concerning  that  famous  county.    Ed.  Joseph 
Ritson.      i2mo,  York,  1788. 
Reprinted  in  the  A'oti/iern  Garhnds.     8vo,  London,  1810. 

Yorkshire  Garland,  The,  containing  the  celebrated  old  songs 
of  ■  Yorke.  Yorke.  for  me  monie.'  and  the  •  Pattern  of  True 
Love,  or  Bowe's  Tragedy.'  To  which  are  added  specimens 
of  the  Yorkshire  dialect,  selected  from  'The  Register  Olhce,' 
'Richard  and  Betty  at  HickletonKair,'  -The  Ripon  Bellman,' 
&c.     pp.  34.     i8nio,  Northallerton,  1825. 

B.  EAST  RIDING. 

Banks,  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus. — In  Bondage.  A  Yorkshire  story, 
1886. 

Best,  Henry Rural  Economy  in  Yorkshire  in  1641.     Being  the 

farming  and  account  books  of  Henry  Best,  of  Elmswell,  in 
the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York.  Ed.  C.  B.  Robinson, 
Surtees  Soc.  1857. 

Cole,  Edward  Maule. — On  Scandinavian  Place  Names  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,      pp.  35.     8vo,  York,  1879. 

Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  May  31,  1844.  And.  Eclipse  of  the  Moon 
Postponed.     Two  obi.  i2mo  handbills,  in  the  Ripon  dialect. 

'  Flit  and  Ko.'— A  Reel  of  No.  8.  and  Suddahly  Fewster  [n.d.]. 

Holdemess,  Thomas. — Some  I'lace  Names  of  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.     8vo,  Driftield.  1900. 

Howard,  Charles Farming  at   Ridgemont,  in   '  Husbandry,' 

Vol.  HI,  pp.  129-56.      London  [1833]. 
Farming  at  Scoreby,  in  '  Husbandry,"  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1-28.     ib. 
Farming  at  Wauldby,  in  '  Husbandry,'  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  101-28.  ib. 

Marshall,  W.  H. — The  Rural  Economy  of  Yorkshire,  comprizing 
the  management  of  landed  estates,  and  the  present  practice 
of  husbandry  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  that  county. 
2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1788.  [Reprinted  as  '  Provincialisms 
of  East  Yorkshire  ;  1788,'  ed.  W.  W.  Skeat,  E.D.S.   1873.] 

2nd  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1796.     [Reprinted  as  '  East 

Yorkshire  Words  (Supplement) ;  1796,'  ed.  W.  W.  Skeat, 
E.D.S.  1879. 

Morris,  M.  C.  F. — Yorkshire  Folk-talk,  with  characteristics  of 
those  who  speak  it  in  the  North  and  East  Ridings,  pp.  ix, 
408.  8vo,  London,  1892.  =ne.Yks.' 
East  Riding  Field  Names.  (Read  at  Bridlington,  Oct.  12.  1897, 
to  the  EastRidingAntiquarianSocietv.)  pp.  17.  8vo,  [n.pl., 
1898.] 
The  Vowel-sounds  of  the  East  Yorkshire  Folk-speech,  pp.  32. 
London,  1901. 

Nicholson,  John The  Folk  Speech  of  East  Yorkshire.     8vo, 

London,  1889. 
The  Folk-lore  of  East  Yorkshire,     ib.  1890. 

Ross,  Frederick,  Stead,  Richard,  and  Holderness,  Thomas. 
— A  (Jlossary  of  Words  used  in  Ilulderness  in  the  East- 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  E.D.S.  1877.  -e.Yks.' 
Ruddleputty,  Reuben A  Farm  Servant's  Letter  to  his  Sweet- 
heart, 1840. 
Specimens  of  the  Yorkshire  Dialect  as  spoken  in  the  East 
Riding  of  the  county,  and  more  particularly  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  Riding  ;  with  a  copious  glossary, 
pp.  48.     8vo,  Driffield,  1887. 

Thompson,   Miss History    of  Welton,    near    Hull,    and    the 

neighbourhood.    With  remarks  on  the  Yorkshire  Language. 
8vo,  Hull.  1869. 
[Wray,  John  Jackson.] — Nestleton  Magna :  a  story  of  York- 
shire  Methudism.     By  Quintus  Quarlcs.     i2nio,  London, 
1876. 

C.  NORTH  RIDING. 

Atkinson,  J.  C A  Glossary  of  the  Cleveland  Dialect :  ex- 
planatory, derivative,  and  critical.  4to.  London,  1868. 
=  n.Yks.' 

Additions  to  a  Glossary  of  the  Cleveland  Dialect.  E.D.S. 
1876.      =n.Yks.' 

Lost;  or  what  came  of  a  slip  irom  Honour  Bright.  London, 
1870. 

A  Handbook  for  Ancient  Whitby  and  its  Abbey.  8vo,  Whitby, 
1883. 
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Atkinson,  J.  C.  (co>iliiiued) — 

Fort3-  Years  in  a  Moorland  Parish.     Reminiscences  and  re- 
searches in  Danby  in  Cleveland.     8vo.  London,  1891. 
Jlemorials   of  Old    Whitby;    or   Historical   Gleanings   from 

Ancient  Whilbj-  Records,     ib.  1894. 
Baker,  John  Gilbert. — North  Yorkshire  :  studies  of  its  botany. 

geology,  climate,  and  physical  geography.     8vo,  London, 

1863. 
Blakeborough,   Richard. — '  T'Hunt  o'  Vatton   Brigg,'  in  the 

dialect  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,     pp.  20.     Bvo, 

Guisborougli.  1896. 
Wit,  Character,  Folk-lore,  and  Customs  of  the  North  Riding  of 

Yorkshire,  with  a  glossary  of  over  4,000  words  and  idioms 

now  in  use.     8vo.  London.  1898.      =n.Yks.^ 
[Browne,  George  Newton.] — The  York  Minster  Screen.     Being 

a  specimen    of  the    Yorkshire    dialect    as    spoken    in  the 

North  Riding.      8vo,  Malton,  1833.      [Reprinted  in  'Nine 

Specimens  of  English  Dialects,'  ed.  W.  W.  .Skeat,  E.D.S. 

1896.] 
Browne,  Thomas. — Poems  on  several  occasions.     Ed.  J.  M  erritt. 

Bvo,     Liverpool,    1798.      [Contains    'The    Invasion'   and 

'  Awd  Daisy,"  &c.] 
Castillo,  John.— Awd  Isaac,  the  Steeplechase,  and  other  poems. 

With  a  glossar3'.      lamo,  Whitby,  1843. 
Poems.     With  a  glossary.      i2mo.  Northallerton,  1845. 
Ihe  Bard  of  the  Dales,  or  poems  and  miscellaneous  pieces, 

partly  in  the  Yorkshire  dialect.     i2mo,   Kirby-Moorside, 

1850. 
Jacob's  Ladder,  a  sermon,     pp.  8.     i2mo,  Filey,  1858. 
Poems  in  the  North  Yorkshire  dialect.     Ed.,  with  a  memoir 

and  glossary,  by  G.  M.  Tweddell.     lamo,  Stokesley,  1878. 
Charlton,  L The  History  of  Whitby  and  of  Whitby  Abbey. 

4to,  York,  1779. 
[Fetherston,  F.  M.] — Oops  and  Doons,  and  sayin's  and  doin's  ov 

Timothy  Goorkrodger,  his  old  deeame  and  darter  Meary,  a' 

\\'hoame  and  abroad.     Huddersfield  [1870]. 
The  Adventures  of  a  Yorkshire   Farmer  and   his  scapegrace 

Nevvy  in  London.     Huddersfield  [n.d.]. 
The  Smuggins  Family  at   Scarbro',  Filey,    and    Bridlington. 

8vo,  York  [n.d.]. 
Frank,  — . — Yorkshire   Fishing  and    Shooting.     Bvo,  Leighton 

Buzzard,  1894. 
Graves,  John — The  History  of  Cleveland  in  the  North  Riding 

of  the  County  of  York.     4to.  Carlisle,  1808. 
Harland,  John.— A  Glossary   of  Words    used  in   Swaledale, 

Yorkshire,     pp.  iv,  28.     E.D.S.  1873.      =n.Yks.3 
Holt,    Robert   B.— Whitby   Past   and   I'resent.     8vo,    London, 

J897. 

Lapstone,  Timothy Flection  Bills,  No.  i.     Whitby,  1869. 

Linskill,  Mary Between  the  Heather  and  the   Northern  Sea, 

1884. 
The  Haven  under  the  Hill,  1886. 
Hagar  ;  a  North  Yorkshire  Pastoral,  1887. 
In  Exchange  for  a  Soul.     A  novel,  1888. 
Tales  of  the  North  Riding,  1893. 
M[eriton],  G[eorge].— The  Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale.  wherein  is 

enumerated  several  sorts  of  drink,  with  a  discription  of  the 

humors  of  most  sorts  of  drnnckards.     To  which  is  added, 

a  Yorkshire  Dialogue,  in  its  pure  natural  dialect,  as  is  now 

commonly  spoken  in  the  North  parts  of  Yorkshire.     The 

third  edition.     With  the  addition  of  some  observations,  of 

the  dialect  and  pronuntiation  of  words  in  the  East  Ryding 

of  Yorkshire.     Together  with  a  collection  of  significant  and 

usefull  proverbs.     By  G.  M.  Gent.     pp.  124.     i2mo,  York, 

1697.     [ist  ed.  without  a  glossary,     pp.  18.     410,  York, 

.683.] 
Morris,  M.  C.  F.,  see  Fast  Riding. 
Mrs.  Hodge's  Cogitations  on't  Princess  Royal's  Marriage. 

A  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Whitby  Gazelle,  Jan.  23,  1858. 
Munby,   Arthur  J.— Verses  New  and  Old.      i2mo,   London, 

1865. 
Ann  Morgan's  Love.  A  Pedestrian  poem.    Bvo,  London,  1896. 
Nelson,  John A  Specimen  of  the  Bilsdale  Dialect;  being  two 

poems  on  Isaac  Telltruth  and  Sammy  Standfast,     pp.  32. 

i2mo,  Northallerton,  1831. 
Ord,  J.  W — Rural  Sketches  and  Poems,  chiefly  relatingto  Cleve 

land.      i2mo,  London.  1845. 
Oxlee,  J — A  MS.    list  of  Cleaveland   words.      p.    131,  Trans. 

Phil.  Soc.  London.  1845. 
Quarter  Sessions  Records  for  the  years  1676-94,  in  the  North 

Riding  Record  Society  Publications,  Vols.  I-IV,  1884. 


[Robinson,  F.  K.] — A  Glossary  of  Yorkshire  Words  and  Phrases 

(with  examples  of  their  colloquial  use"",  collected  in  Whitby 

and  the  neighbourhood.     By  an  Inhabitant.     i2mo,   Lon- 
don, 1855. 
A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby. 

E.D.S.  1876.      =n.Yks.2 
The  Song  of  Solomon  in  the  North  Yorkshire  dialect.     From 

the  Authorised  English  Version.     By   the   Author    of  '  A 

Glossary   of  Yorkshire  Words  and  Phrases,  collected   in 

Whitby  and    the  neighbourhood.'      pp.    19.     i6mo.     [Im- 

pensis  L.  L,  Bonaparte,  i860.] 
Sedgwick,    Adam A   Memorial  by  the   Trustees    of  Cowgill 

Chapel,  with  a  preface  and  appendix  on  the  climate,  history, 

and   dialect   of   Dent.      Printed    for    private    circulation. 

Cambridge.  1868. 
Simpson,  Katharine. — J  eanieo'  Biggersdale,  and  other  Yorkshire 

stories,  1803. 
Specimens  of  the  Yorkshire  Dialect,  in  various  dialogues, 

tales,  and  songs.     To  which  is  added,  A  Glossary  of  such  of 

the  Yorkshire  words  as  are  likely  not  to  be  understood  by 

those  unacquainted  with  the  dialect,     pp.  31.  '   i2mo,  Hull 

[?  1800]. 
7th  ed.,  with  considerable   additions  and  amendments,     pp. 

36.      i2mo.  York,  181 1. 
Specimens  of  the  Yorkshire  Dialect,  in  various  dialogues, 

tales,  and   songs,   to  which  is  added    And  Isaac,   a  poem 

composed  of  facts  and  similitudes,     pp.60.       i8mo,   Otley 

[n.d.]. 
Specimens   of  the    Yorkshire    Dialect,      pp.    24.      i2mo, 

Knaresbro,  1833. 
With  a  Glossar3'.     6th  ed.     i2mo,  Knaresborough,  1848. 
Stonehouse, 'William Tom  Keld'sHole  :  a  story  ofGoathland. 

pp.  68.      i6ino,  Whitby,  1879. 
Tuke,  John A  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  North 

Riding  of  Yorkshire.     8\o,  London,  1800. 
Tweddell,   George  Markham The    Bards   and   Authors   of 

Cleveland.     8vo,  Stokeslej-,  1872. 
The    People's   History   of  Cleveland   and   its   vicinit3-.     410, 

Stokesley  [1872-73"!. 
Tweddell,  Mrs.  G.  M ^Rhymes  to  illustrate  the  North  York 

dialect.    By  Florence  Cleveland,     pp.  8.    i2mo.  Stokesley, 

1869. 
Mudher's  Advice  to  Dick.     A  rhyme  to  illustrate  the  North 

York  dialect.      By  Florence  Cleveland.     .Stokesley,  1872. 
Awd  Gab  o'  Steers  :  how  he  tried  to  sweetheart  Betty  Moss. 

A  trew  teeale.     Related  in  the  North  York  dialect.      By 

Florence   Cleveland.       With    glossary,     pp.    12.       i2mo, 

Stokesley.  1873. 
Rhymes  and  -Sketches  to  illustrate  the  Cleveland  dialect.     By 

Florence  Cleveland.  Bvo,  Stokesley,  1875.   [new  ed.  1892.] 
Whitby   Repository,   The,    or    Album    of    Local    Literature. 

New  .Series.     2  vols.  8vo.  Whitby.  1867-68. 
'Whitby  Treasury,  The,  or  Album  of  Local  Literature.     Bvo, 

Whitby,  1838. 
Yorkshire  Dialect,  The,  exemplified  in  various  dialogues,  tales, 

and   songs   applicable    to   the  county.      With  a  glossary. 

pp.  24.     Bvo.  London,  1839. 
Yorshur   Ahllinac,  T',  written   accoarding  tea   nater,   e  plain 

English,  without  grammar,  or  onny  mak  o'  beak  larning. 

By  Nathaniel  Nettlenase  [David  Green],     pp.  72.     i2mo, 

Leeds,  1861. 

D.      MID-YORKSHIRE. 

Robinson,  C.  Clough A  Glossary  of  Words  pertaining  to  the 

dialect  of  Mid-Yorkshire  ;  with  others  peculiar  to  Lower 
Nidderdale.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  outline  grammar  of 
the  Mid-Yorkshire  dialect.     E.D.S.  1B76.      =m.Yks.' 

E.     WEST  RIDING. 

Addy,  Sidney  Oldall A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shedield,  including  a  selection  of  local  names, 
and  some  notices  of  folk-lore,  games,  and  customs.     ED  .S 
:888.     w.Yks.2 
A  Supplement  to  the  Sheflield  Glossary,     pp.  x,  66.     E.D.S. 

1891.      ^w.Yks.^^ 
Field  Names.     Miuiiiilldu's  Magazine,  April  1889. 

Armstrong,  James  L Scenes  in  Craven  ;  in  a  series  of  letters, 

containing  interesting  sketches  of  character,  &c.,&c.  i2mo, 
York.  1835. 

Atkinson,  Miles.  -  Marriage  Contrasted  ;  or  an  evening  on  the 
brink  of  the  river  Wharfc.     pp.  16.     8vo,  Bingley  [n.d.]. 
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Bag  o' Shoddy  Olmenac  fur t'year  1866.    pp.16.   8vo,  Bailey. 

Bag  o'  Shoddy  Olnienack,  and  Bundel  a  Wisdum  fur  t'year 

1867.     Teed   up  be   Uriah  Waketea.   Esq.   [Isaac  Binns]. 

pp.  16.     i2mo,  Hirstall.  1867. 

Baimsla  Foak's  Annual,  The.  an  Pogmoor  Olmenack.    Be  Tom 

Treddlelioyle    [Charles    Rogers].      8vo,   Leeds,    1838-75. 

Ed.  Isaac  Binns,  1876-83. 

Banks,  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus. — Wooers  and  Winners:  a  Yorkshire 
story,  1880. 

Banks,  William  Stott A  List  of  Provincial  Words  in  use  at 

Wakefield  in  Yorksiiire  ;  witli  explanations,  includinga  few 
descriptions  of  buildings  and  localities,    pp.  viii,  82.     lamo, 
London,  1865. 
Barry,  Charles. — Front  oth'  Sun  Almanac  ;    in  the  dialect  an' 

aht  on  it.     pp.  40.     lamo,  Huddersfield,  1877. 
Beacon  Almenack,  Th',  in  the  Yorkshire  dialect.     Ed.  A.  W. 

Bickerdike,  1873-76. 
Beacon  Christmas  Annual,  Th',  in  the  Yorkshire  Twang.     Ha 
Dooady  Braan  spent  th'  Kursmiss  Hallidays.     By  A.  W. 
Bickerdike.      lamo,  Halifax.  1873. 

Bickerdike,  Arthur  William Dooady  Braan's  Adventures ; 

in  the  Yorkshire  dialect,     pp.  56.     8vo,  Halifax,  1875. 
Bingley  Herald,  The,  for  1886. 

Binns,  iEthelbert Wilsden  Originals,  No.  i.     pp.  8.     1889. 

Yorkshire  Dialect  Words,  m  Leeds  Memiry  Supplement,  1891.&C. 
Cracks  i'  t'lngle  Neuk,  in  Yorkshire  IVeekly  Post.  1895-96. 

Binns,  Isaac T'Laffable  Adventurs  i'  t'Militari  Kareer  a  Tom 

Wallop.    Rittan  bi  T'Authar.    pp.  16.     i8mo,  Batley,  1870. 
From  Village  to  Town.      A  series  of  random  reminiscences  of 
Batley  during  the  last  thirty  years.     lamo,  Batley,  1882. 
Blackah,  Thomas. — Songs  and  Poems,  written  in  the  Niddcrdale 
dialect.     i2mo,  London,  1867. 
Oliver  Banks  ;  or  St.  Thomas's  Bounty  at  Hebden.     pp.   16. 
i6mo.  Pateley  Bridge,  1867. 
Blade,  The.     Ed.  W.  C.  Reynald.     May  1884  to  July  1885. 
Bome  Miln  Olmenac, The,  an  Bradforth  an  West  RidingAnnewal. 

Be  Timothy  Shoddygull,  Esq.  [J.  Firth].     1855-58. 
Bradford    Antiquary,   The.      The    Journal    of   the   Bradford 
Historical  and  Antiquarian  Societj'.     ist  Series,  1880-95. 
New  Series,  1896-1900. 
Bradford    Parish    Churchwardens,    Accounts   of,    1667-94. 

2nd  Scries,  1677-1797. 
Brighouse  News,  The.     Var.  dates. 

Bronte,  Anne The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall.     By  Acton  Bell, 

1848. 

Bronte,  Charlotte Shirley.     By  Currcr  Bell,  1849. 

Bronte,  Emily  Jane.— Wuthering  Heights.    By  Ellis  Bell,  1847. 

Burnley,  James Idonia,  and  other  poems.     i2mo,  Bradford, 

1869. 
Phases  of  Bradford   Life  ;  a  series  of  pen  and  ink  sketches. 

8vo,  Bradford,  187 1. 
Looking  for  the  Dawn  ;  a  tale  of  the  West  Riding,     ib.  1874. 
West  Riding  Sketches.     lamo,  Bradford,  1875. 
Bywater,  Abel. — The  Sheffield  Dialect,  in  conversations  '  Uppa 
are    Hull   Arston.'      With    a    copious    glossary,    and    an 
introductory  note  on  the  sound  of  the  letters  A  and  O. 
Written  be  a  Shevvild  Chap.     i6mo,  Sheffield,  1834. 
The  Shevvild  Chap's  Annual,  1836-56. 
Supplement  to  the  Shevvild  Chap's  Annual  for  1836. 
Supplement  to  the  Shevvild  Chap's  Annual  for  1854.     Bein' 

a  Letter  thro'  Owd  Jack  Wheelswarf  to  t'Editoi". 
The  Sheffield  Dialect.     i6mo,  Sheffield,  1839  [and  var.  ed.]. 
The  Shevvild  Chap's  Easter  Gift.     pp.  24.     i2mo,  Sheffield, 

1847. 
The  Shevvild  Chap's  Christmas  Present,     pp.  24.     ih.  1852. 
The  Gossips  ;  or  Pictures  of  Private  Loife  amang  t'Wimmin. 

Be  t'Shewild  Chap.     pp.  24.     ib.  1852. 
The   Song   of  Solomon   in   the  Sheffield  dialect.     From  the 
Authorised  English  Version,     pp.   19.     i6mo.     [Impensis 
L.  L.  Bonaparte,  1859.] 
[Carr,   William.] — Horae  Jlomcnta  Cravenae,  or,   the  Craven 
dialect,    exemplified   in   two   dialogues,    between    Farmer 
Giles  and  his  neighbour  Bridget.     To  which  is  annexed 
a  copious  glossary.     By  a  native  of  Craven,     pp.  v,  125. 
8vo,  London.  1824. 
The  Dialect  of  Craven,  in  the  West-Riding  of  the  County  of 
York,  with  a  copious  glossary,  illustrated   by  authorities 
from  ancient  English  and  Scottish  writers,  and  exemplified 
by  two  familiar  dialogues.     By  a  native  of  Craven.    2  vols. 
2nd  ed.,  much  enlarged,    pp.  xviii,  336,  359.    Svo,  London, 
1828.     =w.Yks.' 
VOL.  VI. 


Cartledge,  J.  G.  (cd.) — The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Band  of 

Hope   and   Good   Templar  Temperance    Recitations   and 

Dialogues,  in  the  Yorkshire  dialect.     i6mo,  Leeds,   187a. 

and  Scries.  16.  1873. 
Clayton's  Christmas  Annual.     Snowdrops,  for  1878.      pp.  56. 

i2mo,  Bradford. 
Country  Words  of  the  West  Riding,  The.     A  magazine  of 

Yorkshire  literature.      Jan.   1870  to  July  187 1.      a  vols. 

Ed.  1.  Binns  and  W.  Andrews.     4to,  Birstall,  &c. 
Cudworth,    William Round    about    Bradford  :    a  series    of 

sketches,    descriptive    and    semi-historical,   of    forty-two 

places  within  six  miles  of  Bradford.     8vo,  Bradford,  1876. 
Yorkshire  Dialect  and  Character  Sketches.      lamo,  Bradford, 

1884. 
Rambles  round  Horton.     Svo,  Bradford,  1886. 
Worstedopolis.     ib.  1888. 
Manningham,  Heaton,  and  Allerton  (Townships  of  Bradford^ 

treatedhistoricall^'andtopographically.   4to.  Bradford,  1896. 
Dawson,  W.  H.— .\  History  of  Skipton.     '8vo,  Skipton,  1882. 
Dewsbre  Back  at  Mooin  Olmenac  cin'  West  Ridin'  Historical 

Calendar,  1862-72,  1875  8r. 
Dickinson,   I.  W. — Yorkshire   Life  and  Character  :   a  Craven 

village  sixty  years  ago,  1894.     [1st  ed.  1868.] 
Dictionary  of  the  Dialect  of  Batley,  Batley  Carr,  Dcwsbury, 

cS.'c.     pp.  16.     i2mo,  Batley,  i860. 
[Dixon,  James  Henry.] — Slaadburn  Faar,  bciii'  t'adventurs  o' 

Jacky  an'  Nelly  Smith,  o'  Girston,  when  they  gang'd  ta 

Slaadburn  Faar  an  back  agaan.     Put  inta  t'Craavcn  plaan 

mak  o'  tawk  bi  Oliver  Cauvcrt  o'  Greenaw-Hill,  leead  miner 

an  poet.     pp.  16.      i2mo,  Skipton.  1871. 
Chronicles  and  Stories  of  the  Craven  Dales.    Svo,  Skipton,  1881. 
[Doyle,  Ezra.] — Polly's  Gaon  ;   or  the  Effects  of  Pride.      A  true 

story.     By  a  native  genius.     To  which  is  added  :    Rose  and 

Poll),  by  the  same  author,     pp.  31.     i8mo,  Halifax,  1855. 
Polly's  Gaon  ;  or  Merriment  in  Dress  and  the  Folly  of  Pride. 

James  and  Polly ;  or  the  very  funny  Wedding.     Buttery 

Dick;  or  the  beautiful  Sweating.    The  Bottle  of  Galker  ;  or 

Fun  in  Fermentation,     pp.  50.     24mo,  Wakefield  [n.d.]. 
Draper's  Bi^dford  Pictorial  Almanack,  1871-1901. 
Dufty,   Joseph A    Blighted   Life,    and   other   poems.      i6mo, 

Sheffield,  1871. 
Dyer,   Samuel Dialect   of  the   West    Riding    of    Yorkshire  : 

a  short  history  of  Leeds  and  other  towns.    8vo,  Brighouse, 

1891. 
Easther,  Alfred A  Glossary  of  tho  dialect  of  Almondbury  and 

Huddersfield.     Compiled  by  the  late  Rev.  Alfred  Easther. 

Ed.  from  his  MSS.  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lees.    E.D.S.  1883. 

=  w.Yks.^ 

Eccles,  Joseph  Henry Yorkshire  Songs.     i6mo,  Leeds,  1872. 

Emsley,  William. — Anvilantus,  and  other  poems.     By  Lionel 

Vulcan.     Svo,  Bradford,  1893. 
Everett,  James. — The  Village  Blacksmith.     A  Memoir  of  the 

Life  of  Samuel  Hick,  late  of  Micklefield,  Yorkshire.     Svo, 

London,  1834. 
Fawcett,  Stephen.  — Bradford  Legends:  a  collection  of  poems. 

i2mo,  Denton,  1872. 
Featherstone,  Thomas. — Trial  of  Suits  at  the  Brewster  Sessions 

of  Sotville  ;    or  a   Laugh   on    the   License  day.      pp.   36. 

i2mo,  Leeds  [n.d.]. 
Fletcher,  Joseph  Smith.— The  Wonderful  Wapentake,  1895. 
The  Builders.  1897. 
(Jod's  Failures,  1897. 
The  Paths  of  the  Prudent,  1899. 
The  Harvesters.  1900. 
Frogland  Olmenac,  T",  an  Leeds  Loiners'  Annual,  containin 

ivvcry  thing  at's  nawn  an  a   nionny  things  at  izzant.     Be 

Harry  Frogland.  Ilisquire,  1852-63. 
Girlington  Journal  Almanack  for  1875.     lamo,  Bradford. 
Glossary,  A,  ol  Words  used  in  Halifax  Parish  [n.d.]. 
Grainge,  William. — Nidderdalc:    an   historical,  topographical, 

and  descrijitive  sketch   of  the   valley  of  the   Nidd.     Svo, 

Pateley-Bridge,  1863. 
The  Washburn.     Broadside,  1864. 
The    Scottish    Pedlar:    a  talc  of   the  Yorkshire   Moorlands. 

pp.  28.     i6mo,  Pateley  Bridge.  1866. 
(ed.) — Country  Ballads,  preserved  by  tradition  and  never  before 

printed,      pp.  31.      lamo,  Pateley-Bridge,  1869. 
A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Barker,  the  blind  Joiner  of 

Hampsthwaite.     pp.  13.     ib.  1873. 
Dick  Skinfiinl ;  or  the  Miser's  Grave.     A  Yorkshire  legend. 

pp.  15.     Svo,  Pateley  Bridge,  18S0. 
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Gregory,  Benjamin. — The   Poacher  turned    Preacher.     John 

Preston,  of  Yeadon.     8vo,  London,  1896. 
[Hallam,   Reuben.]— Wadsley   Jack;    or,  the    Humours    and 

Adventures  of  a  Travelh'ng  Cutler.     8vo,  Sheffield,  1866. 
Hamilton,  R.  Winter.— Nugae  Literariae.     8vo,  London,  1841. 
Hanson,  Kezia. — Fanny  Lee's  Testimony  :    a  Yorkshire   tale. 

8vo.  Manchester,  1884. 
Marker,  Bailey  J.— Rambles  in  Upper  Wharfedale  ;  including 

the  historical  and  traditional  lore  of  the  district.     lamo, 

Skipton,  1869. 
Philip  Neville  of  Garsiton.     A  Yorkshire  tale.     8vo,  Bradford, 

1875- 
Hartley,  John. — The  Halifax  Original  Illuminated  Clock  Alma- 
nack.    In  the  Yorkshire  dialect.     1867-72  and  1876-1901. 
[Ed.  bj'  Edmund  Hatton  for  th»  years  1873-74,  ^nd   by 
James  Burnley  for  1875-76.] 
Yorkshire  Ditties.    Ed.  W.  Dearden.    pp.  72.     i6mo,  Halifax, 

1868. 
Yorkshire  Ditties ;  to  which  is  added  the  cream  of  wit  and 
humour,  from  his  popular  writings,     ist  and  2nd   Series, 
pp.  143.     i2mo  each,  London  [c.  1873]. 
The  Yorkshire  Budget,     ist  Series.     i2mo,  Halifax ''1871]. 
Commercial  and  Historical  Almanack  for  1874.     8vo,  Bradford. 
Yorksher  Puddin.     A  collection  of  the  most  popular  dialect 

stories  from  his  pen.     8vo,  London  [1876]. 
Grimes'  Trip  to  America  :  being  ten  comical  letters  from  Sam- 
mywell  Grimes  to  John  Jones  Smith.    lamo,  London,  1877. 
Seets  i'  Lundun  :  a  Yorkshireman's  ten  days'  trip.     2nd  ed. 

i2mo,  Wakefield  [1878]. 
A  Friend  for  the  Festive  Season.   Yorkshire  Christmas  Annual 
for  1879.   A  Feast  of  fresh  Fancies,  served  in  twenty  dishes, 
pp.  66.     8vo,  Wakefield. 
Seets  i'  Paris.    Sammywell  Grimes's  trip  to  Paris  with  his  old 
chum  Billj'   Baccus ;    his  opinion   o'  th'   French,   and   th' 
French  opinion  o'  th*  exhibition  he  made  ov  hissen.     i2mo. 
Wakefield  [1879]. 
Seets  i'  Blackpool,     ib.  1883. 
Grimes'  Visit  to  th'  Queen.     A  royal   time  amang  royalties. 

i2mo,  London  [1892]. 
Seets  i'  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  1895. 

Yorkshire  Tales.  Amusing  sketches  of  Yorkshire  life.  In  the 
Yorkshire  dialect,  ist  and  and  Series.  2  vols.  8vo,  Wake- 
field [n.d.]. 
Heaton,  William.— Nancy  o'  Johnny's  Visit  to  th'  Thump.  To 
which  is  added,  Nancy's  Wedding,  pp.  16.  32mo, 
Halifa.x.  1866. 
Th'  Ould  Maid's  Dream.     To  which  is  added.  Ewer  Tom  an 

his  Leather  Britches,     pp.  16.     ib.  1866. 
Clippings  from  the  Hedges  ;  or  Sketches  from  Yorkshire  Life. 
ib.  1866. 
He's   like   to   take  me   in.     Wesleyan    Book    Room    Tract, 

No.  1659.  18912. 
History  of  WilUani  and  his  little  scholar  Joseph ;  with  some 

account  of  Joseph's  mother.     i8mo,  York,  1821. 
Howson,  William. — An  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Curiosities  of 
Craven,   with    a    geological    introduction ;    notices    of  the 
dialect,  a  list  of  the  fossils,  and  a  local  flora.     i2mo,  Settle, 
1850. 
Huddersfield  and  Halifax  Punch,  The,  Nov.  23,  1878. 
Hunter,  Joseph. — Hallamshire.     The  history  and  topography  of 
the   parish   of  Sheffield,    with   historical   and   descriptive 
notices  of  the  parishes  of  Ecclesfield,  Hansworth,  c&c.    fol., 
London,  1819. 
The  Hallamshire  Glossary.     8vo,  London,  1829.      =w.Yks.* 
[Appendix  No.  i  contains  Thoresby's  list  of  West  Riding 
words.  Appendix  No.  2  Watson's  list  of  uncommon  words 
used  in  Halifax.] 
H[atton],  J. — A  Tour  to  the  Caves,   in  the  environs  of  Ingle- 
borough  and  Settle  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  &c. 
Also  a  large  glossary  of  old  and  original  words  made  use 
of  in  common  conversation  in  the  North  of  England.     In 
a  letter  to  a  friend.     2nd  ed.,  with  large  additions,     pp. 
iv,   100.     8vo,    London,   1781.     [Reprinted   as  'North   of 
England  Words  ;  from  •'  A  Tour  to  the  Caves  "  by  J.  H.  ; 
1781,'  ed.  W.  W.  Skeat,  E.D.S.  1873.I 

niingworth,  John Echoes  of  the  Harp  of  Ebor  ;  or  Yorkshire 

Songs,     pp.  8.      i6mo.  Bradford.  1870. 
Jabez  Bunting,  The  Rev.,  or  Begging.     With  other  poems. 
By  a  Lady.      pp.  14.      lamo,  Leeds,  1833. 
The  Rev.  Jabez  Bunting.  Three  Chapels  and  three  collections ; 
and  other  pieces,     pp.  12.     lamo,  Bradford,  1855. 


Jabez  Oliphant,  or  the  Modern  Prince.  1870. 
'  Jackson,   Stephen.' — Chronicles  and    .Stories  of  the    Craven 
Dales.      i2mo  [n.d.]. 

Jackson,  Thomas The   Yorkshire   Dialect,   with   illustrative 

reminiscences  of  old  Yorkshire  life  and  manners.     Leeds 
Philos.  and  Literary  Soc,  Nov.  19  and  21,  1867. 
Recollections  of  my  own  Life  and  Times.     Ed.  by  B.  Frank- 
land.     8vo,  London,  1874. 
Jim  o"  th'  Pan's  Journey  to  London,  with  the  New  Poor  Law 
to  mend.     Bj'  a  Collector,     pp.  45.     i2mo,  Huddersfield, 
1842. 
Leeds  Herald,  The  :  a  monthly  illustrated  Magazine  and  com- 
mercial Advertiser.  1859-62. 
Leeds  Loiners'  Comic  Olmenac,  T'.   Ed.  J.  H.  Eccles,  1873-82. 
Leeds  Mercury  Weekly  Supplement    Var.  dates. 
Leeds  Satiu"day  Journal.     Christmas  number,  1895. 

Lees,  Frederic  Arnold The  Flora  of  West  Yorkshire,  with 

a  sketch  of  climatology  and  lithology  in  connection  there- 
with.    8vo,  London,  1888. 
Lister,   Thomas. — The   Rustic   Wreath.       Poems,    moral,    de- 
scriptive, and  miscellaneoue.     i6mo,  Leeds,  1834. 

Littledale,  Henry  Anthony The  Song  of  Solomon    in   the 

dialect  of  Craven  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  From 
the  Authorised  English  Version,  pp.  19.  i6mo.  [Impensis 
L.  L.  Bonaparte],  1859. 

Lodge,  A Forty  Years  Ago,  i86g. 

Sad  Times  [n.d.]. 
Lucas,  Joseph. — Studies  in  Nidderdale  :    upon  notes  and  ob- 
ser\'ations  other  than  geological,  made  during  the  progress 
of  the  Government  geological  survey  of  the  district,  1867-72. 
8vo.  London  [c.  1882.] 
Mather,  Joseph. — Songs :  to  which  are  added  a  memoir  of 
Mather  and  miscellaneous  songs  relating  to  Sheffield.     8vo, 
Sheffield,  1862. 
Memorial  of  the  Rev.  James  Gregory,  late  minister  of  Kipping 
Chapel,  Thornton,  near  Bradford,     pp.  40.     8vo,  Leeds, 
1876. 
New  Wortley  Almanac,  1879-80.     i2mo,  Leeds. 
Nidderdill  Olminac,  The,  an'  Ivvery  Body's  Kalinder.     i2mo, 

Pateley  Bridge,  1864-80. 
Old  Job  Senior,  the  Rumbolds  Moor  Hermit,  an  account  of  his 
eccentricities  and  remarkable  life,    pp.16.     i2mo,  Bingley 
[n.d.]. 

Old  Three  Laps Interesting  Incidents  in  the  singular  life  of 

William  Sharp,  a/ms  Old  Three  Laps.     Also  a  sketch  of  the 
life  and  vagaries  of  Jack  Lob.   pp.16.    i2mo,  Bingley  [n.d.]. 
Owd  Original  Coddy  Miln  Olmenack,  T',  for   1871.     Ed. 
Isaac  Binns.     pp.  16.      i2mo.  Heckmondwike,  1871. 

Peel,    Frank The   Risings   of   the    Luddites,    Chartists,   and 

Plugdrawers.  1870. 

Perram,  A.   F The    Right    Hand  that    OtTended.     Wesleyan 

Book  Room  Tracf,  No.  1489,  1890. 
Piper,  H.  H. — An  Essay  on  the  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  of 
the  dialect  of  Sheffield  and   its   neighbourhood,     pp.  24. 
i2mo,    Sheffield,    1825.       [Read   as   a   paper   before    the 
Sheffield  Literary  Society,  and  originally  printed  in   the 
Sheffield  Irtdepeiideiil.'\ 
Pledge,  Peter. — Barnsley  as  it  is;  or  the  Devil's Picktur  Gallery. 
8vo,  Barnsley,  1861. 
A  Six  Da3's'  Aght ;  or  a  Barnsley  Chap's  Adventerse  Lunnun, 
includin  a  Visit  ta  t'Glass  Lantren,  an  a  Peep  under  t'Dish 
Cuver.     pp.  31.     ib.  1862. 
Pogmoor  Olmenack,  T',  an  Baimsla  Foaks'  Yearly  Jottings. 
Written   in   the   famous   Pogmoor   dialect.     All   be   Tom 
Treddlehoyle,  Esq.,  jun.,  1891-1901. 
Preston,  Benjamin. — Poems  and  Songs  in  the  dialect  of  Brad- 
ford Dale.      i6mo,  Bradford,  i860. 
Poems  and  Songs  in  the  dialect  of  Bradford- Dale,  Be  a  York- 
shur   Likenass  Takker.     pp.   32.     i6mo.   Bradford,   1864. 
[First  collected  ed.  of  Preston's  Dialect  Poems.] 
The  Dialect  Poems  of  Benjamin  Preston.  With  a  notice  of  the 
author    by    John    Emmanuel    Preston,     pp.   64.      i6mo, 
Saltaire,  1872. 
Dialect  and  other  Poems.     With  glossary  of  the  local  words. 

i2mo,  London,  1881. 
Tales  of  Lowly  Life,  in  the  Yorkshlreman  for  1882. 
Pudsey  Almenac,  The.     Ed.  J.  Walker,  1855-59. 

Be  Johnny  Botherem,  1867-68. 
Pudsey    Almenack   and    Historical   Register,    The.     Ed. 

S.  Rayner,  1869-88. 
Riley,  A.— Gems  from  our  Village,  1891. 
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Roberts,   G Terms   in    Husbandry,   from   the   Lads  Mercury, 

July  1 1.  1896. 

Roberts,  Samuel Tom  and  Charles :   or  the  Two  Grinders. 

5th  cd..  i8mo,  Sheffield,  1850. 

Robertshaw,     Joseph Yorkshire     Tales    and    Legends.      A 

Ramble  to  Bolton  Abbey  ;  Tom  Lee ;  the  One  Pound  Note. 
By  Heather  Bell.     lamo,  Kcighley,  1862. 
Tom  Lee,  a    tale    of   Wharfedale.     2nd   cd.,    i6mo,    Patcley 
Bridge.  1875. 
[Robinson,  C.  Clough.]— The  Dialect  of  Leeds  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, illustrated  by  conversations  and  talcs  of  common 
life,  &c.,  to  which  arc  added  a  copious  glossary;  notices  of 
the  various  antiquities,  manners,  and  customs,  and  general 
folk-lore  of  the  district.      i2mo,  London,  1862.      =w.Yks.* 
Yorkshire  Life  and  Character.     By  the  Author  of  '  Dialect  of 
Leeds.'     Temple  Bar  Magazine,  March  1868. 

Robinson,  J.  R A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Dewsbury 

district.      \n  Leeds  Mercury  Supplement,  1881. 

Rodger,  Fred Amusing  Fireside  Readings  in   the   Yorkshire 

dialect.     Nos.    i   and   2.      pp.    16   each.     8vo,    Bradford, 
1879-80. 
[Rogers,  Charles.] — A  Conversation  between  Peter  Pickinpeg. 
Jack  Shuttle,  and  Harry  Eniptybobbin.     Carefully  reported 
by  Sally  Bobbinwinder.     pp.  28.     8vo,  Barnsley,  1838. 
Sum  Thowts  abaght  Ben   Bunt's   Weddin',   an  ther  jont   to 
Stainbur'  Cassal,   to    look  at   pictas  ;  allsoa   Will   Weft's 
Descripshan  at  Grand  Bazzarr  at  tha   hed    tuthar   da"    it 
nashnal  skool  like.     Be  Tom  Treddlehoyle.     pp.  20.     ih. 
1838. 
Sum  Thowts  abaght  t'Doin's  e  Bairnsia  on  t'Crawnashan  Da'. 

Be  Tom  Treddlehoyle.     pp.  17.     8vo,  Bairnsia,  1838. 
Sum  Thowts  abaght  Nan  Bunt's  Chresmas  Tea-party;  Bairnsia 
Feastin  ;  a  Owd  Maid's  Pockit ;  an  Tom   Treddlehoyle's 
Lament.     Also    a  Characteristic  of  Barnsley    by   Crispin 
Merrybrain,  Esquire,  of  Sodhall  Park.     Be  Tom  Treddle- 
hoyle.    pp.  24.     i2mo.  Barnsley,  1839. 
Tom  Treddlehoyle's  Thowts,  Joakes,  an'  Smiles,  for  Midsummer 
Day ;    settin'  foarth  his  jont  ta    Lunnan,   ta  see  t'Lcague 
Bazaar  ;  an  amang  uther  things,  a  prospecktas  of  a  Cloaze 
Line  Cumpany.     pp.  48.     i2mo,  Leeds,  1845. 
Ben  Bobbinhat,  1843. 
Mally  Muffindoaf,  1843. 
Tommy  Kenny  Club,  1843. 
Upat  Planitary  Systam,  1843. 

Tom  Treddlehoyle's  Trip  ta  Lunnan,  ta  see  Paxlon's  Great 
Glass  Lantern.     Dedicated  we  all't  pleasure  it  warld,  ta 
Prince  Olbert.     pp.  56.     i2mo,  Leeds,  1851. 
A  Visit  ta  t'Great  French  Exhebition.     Be  Tom  Treddlehoyle. 

pp.  56.     810,  Leeds  [1855]. 
Tom   Treddlehoyle's    Peep    at    t'Manchister    Art    Treasures 

Exhebishan,  e  1857.     pp.  36.     i2mo,  Leeds,  1857. 
The    Song   of  Solomon    in    the   West    Riding   of    Yorkshire 
dialect.     From  the  Authorised  English  Version,     pp.  24. 
i6mo.     [Impensis  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  i860.] 
Saunterer's  Satchel,  The,  and  West  Riding  Almanac  for  1875- 
81.     8vo,  Bradford. 

Scatcherd,  Norrison The   History    of    Morley,   with    some 

account  of  Ardsley,  Topcliffe,  Woodchurch,  Batley,  &c., 
and  other  places  in  the  vicinity.  With  a  glossary  of  words 
commonly  used  at  Morley  and  in  the  vicinity  thereof.  8vo, 
Leeds,  1830. 
Senior,  Joseph.— The  Yule  Clog.  Smithy  Rhymes  and  Stithy 
Chimes.  Sheffield,  1882. 
Jerry  Slit-Spring's  Soliloquy  Leaflet.     Sheffield  [n.d.]. 

Seward,  William A  Tour  to  Yorde's  Cave,  Burton-in-Lons- 

dale,  accompanied   by  a  shepherd  from  Thornton  Force  ; 
together  with  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  dialect  spoken  in 
Burton-in-Lonsdale  ancl  its  vicinity,  in  a  familiar  dialogue, 
pp.  44.     8vo,  Kirkby-Lonsdale,  1801. 
Sheffield    and    Rotherham    Independent,    The,     1874-75. 

[Contains  a  glossary  of  Shetlield  words.] 
Slade,  iV. —  Humorous  Stories  and  Sketches,  1870. 
Snowden,  George.— Glossary  of  Words  used  in   Halifax  Parish. 
Reprinted  from  the  Hehden  Bridge  C/iwniele.      i8mo.  1856. 
Snowden,  J.  Keighley. — Talcs  of  Yorkshire  Wolds,  1893. 
The  Web  of  an  Old  Weaver,  1896. 

A   Paderewski    Recital  :     Doady    Binns    interprets   him.       In 
Yorksliire  IVeekly  Post,  Mar.  23.  1901. 
Speight,  H.— Through  Airedale,  from  Goole  to  Malham.      Bvo, 
Bradford.  1891. 
The  Craven  and  North-west  Yorkshire  Highlands,     ib.  1892. 


Spencer,  R.— Field  Flowers  [n.d.]. 

Stiivcrt,  W.  J.— Skipton  Parish  Registers.     Vol.  I.  [n.d.] 

Story,  Robert. — Craven  Blossoms  :  or  poems  chiefly  connected 

with  the  district  of  Craven,     pp.80.     i6mo.  Skipton,  1826. 
Sutcliffe,  Halliwell. —  By  Moor  and  Fell.    Landscapes  and  Lang- 

scttlc  lore  from  West  Yorkshire.  1899. 
Shameless  W.iync,  a  romance  of  the  last  feud  of  Wayne  and 

RatcliflTe.  1900. 
Mistress  Barbara  Cunliffe.  1901. 
Ricroft  of  Withens,  1903. 
Swashland  Olmenac,  The.     pp.   24.      lamo,  Heckmondwike, 

1870. 
Thomson,  J.  Radford Guide  to  the  district  of  Craven,  and 

Settle  and  Carlisle  Railway.     8vo,  Setllc,  1878. 
Thoresby,  Ralph.— A  Letter  to  Mr.  John  Ray,  April  27.  1703. 

[See    General    Dialect,    s.v.    Ray,    John.       Philosophical 

Letters.] 
Tiffany,  Tom T'Yorkshur  Tyke's  Kursmiss  Annual,  fur  1872, 

cumproizin  :  Original  stoories.booath  eprooaze  un  rhoinie. 

suitabul  fur  readin  ut  t'harstun  uv  a  cowld  winter  nect.  un 

allsoa  fur  readins  at  proivut    un  publlck  soshul  mcctins, 

abaat    t'Kursmiss   un    t'New  Year  Scahzun.      Written  c 

t'Yorkshur  diahlect.     pp.  50.      i2mo,  Halifax,  1872. 
[Todd,   William.]— T'Country  Chap,  or  T'Yorkshar  Plewboy. 

A  poem,  in  his  own  dialect,    pp.  2a.    i8mo,  Heckmondwike, 

1856. 
Tommy  Toddles's  Comic  Almanac,  fur  all  t'Foaks  e  Leeds  an 

raand  abairht.     Ed.  by  J.  Hamer  and  J.  Eccles,  1862-75. 
Twistleton,  Tom.— Splinters  struck  off  Winskill  Rock.    pp.  64. 

i8mo.  Settle  [n.d.'. 
Poems  in  the  Craven  dialect.     2nd  ed.     pp.  119.     ib.  1869. 
Poems  in  the  Craven  dialect ;  also  original  poems  by  his  brother 

Henry  Lea  Twistleton.     3rd  ed.     i6mo.  Settle,  1876. 
Wakefield  Free  P.- ess.  Almanac,  The,  for  1872.    lamo,  Wake- 
field. 
Wales,  Elkanah Mount  Ebal  Levelled  ;   or  Redemption  from 

the  Curse.      i2mo,  London,  1882. 
Walker,  John.  -The  late  Mark  Illingworth,  of  Denholme.  near 

Bingley,  and  his  Epitaph.     By  Jon  Woker.     pp.  4  [n.d.]. 
Wjirty  Rhymes  for  Warty  Foaks.     By  ih'  Owd  Weighvur. 

pp.  64.     8vo,  Saddleworth,  1894. 
Watson,  C— Specimens  of  the  Yorkshire  Dialect  [n.d.]. 
Watson,  John.— The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  parish  of 

Halifax,  in  Yorkshire.     4to,  London,  1775. 
Wensley  Dale  Lad's  First  Visit  to  Leeds,  The.     In  Comhill 

Mti^azme.  Jan.  1864. 
West  Yorkshire  Almanack,  The,  for  1881. 
We3rver's  Awn  Comic  Olmenack,  The,  or  Pudscy  Annual, 

edited    be    Sammy    Bruskitt    [John    Middlebrook].      8vo, 

Pudsey,  1875-1901. 
Wiilan,  Robert A  List  of  Ancient  Words  at  present  used  in 

the  mountainous  district  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Communicated  to  the  Arclweologia,  Vol.  XVII.     pp.  138  67, 

London,    1814.       Read    27th  June,   181  r.     [Reprinted  as 

'AGlossary  ofWords  usedin  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire; 

181 1,'  ed.  W.  W.  Skeat.  E.D.S.  1873.! 
Wilsden  Almenac,  T'hc.     Ed.  JE.  Binns,  1888-92. 

Wilson,  Alfred Original  Poems,     pp.48.     24mo,  Halifax,  1854. 

Wright,  Joseph A  Grammar  of  the  Dialect  of  Windhill,  in  the 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.     Illustrated  by  a  series  of  dialect 

specimens,  phonetically  rendered  ;  with  a  glossarial  index 

of  the  words  used  in  the  grammar  and  specimens.      E.D.S. 

189a. 
Wright,   William Th'    History    o'    Haworth    Railway,   frot' 

bcginnin  t'  th'  end.     pp.  32.     i8mo.  Keighley,  1866. 
Bill  oth'  Hoylhus  End's  vizit  t'  th'  Glory  Band,  wi'  a  full  and 

pertic'ler  accaant  of  an  owd  man's  story.     By  Bill  hissel. 

pp.  16.      i2mo.  Keighley,  1867. 
Haworth,    Cowcnhccad,   and    Bogthornc   Original    Almanak. 

By  Bill  oth'  Hoylhus  End.     8vo,  Keighley,  1873-79. 
Random  Rhymes  and  Rambles.     By  Bill  o'  th'  Hoylhus  End. 

ih.  1876. 
Yorkshire  Christmas  Annual,  The.     iChristmas  No.  of  the 

Yorkshin  Mngazitie.)     8vo,  Bradford,  1870,  1871, 1872,  and 

1879. 
Yorkshire  Comet,  The.     Ed.  by  Dicky  Dickeson  and  Damley 

Devonshire.     7  nos..  Otiev.  1844. 
Yorkshire  Illustrated  Monthly,  Ihe.      Ed.  J.   S.   Fletcher. 

Dec.  1883— Aug.  1884. 
Yorkshire  Magazine,  The.     A  monthly  literary  journal.    8vo, 

Bradford,  187 1-. 
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Yorkshireman,  The,  1875 -. 

Yorkshireman  Comic  Annual,  The.  1876-81. 

Yorkshireman's  Comic  Annual,  The,  with  which  is  incor- 
porated S.iunterer's  Satchel,  1882-93. 

Yorkshire  Notes  and  Queries,  for  1888. 

Yorkshire  Weekly  Post,  The.     Var.  dates. 

Yule  Clog,  The,  or  t'Hallainsher  Christmas  E'en.  Be  a  Jingling 
Whittlesmith.     pp.  12.     i6mo,  Sheffield  [1886]. 

WALES. 

Beale,  Anne. — Gladys  the  Reaper  [n.d.]. 

Bye-gones;  relating  to  Wales  and  the  Border  counties.      9  vols. 

4to,   Oswestry,   1871-86.       [Reprinted  from  the  Oswestry 

Advertisey.~\ 
Collins,  J A  list  of  words  from  the  Gower  dialect  of  Glamorgan- 
shire.   Trans.  Phil.  .Soc.  London,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  222-23,  1850. 
C5rmruFu.     (Notes  and  Queries  relating  to  the  past  history  of 

Wales).  1888. 
Hartshorne,  Charles  Henry,  see  Shropshire. 
Laws,  Edward The  History  of  Little  England  beyond  Wales, 

and   the    Non-Kymric   colony   settled  in    Pembrokeshire. 

4to.  London,  1888. 

Morgan.W.E.T Radnorshire  Words.    E.D.S.  1881.    =Rdn.i 

Owen,  Elias Archaic  Words,  Phrases,  &c.,  of  M  ontgomeryshire, 

in    Collections  Historical   and  Archaeological    relating  to 

Montgomeryshire,  issued  by  the  Powys-land  Club.    Vol.  IV. 

pt.  i.\.  Oct.  1871  ;  Vol.  VI.  pt.  xiii,  Oct.   1873  ;  Vol.  VII. 

pt.  xiv,  Apr.  1874. 
Raine,  Allen  (Mrs.  Beynon  Puddicombe). — A  Welsh  Singer,  1897. 
Torn  Sails  ;  a  tale  of  a  Welsh  village,  1898. 
By  Berwen  Banks,  1899. 
Garthowen  ;  a  story  of  a  Welsh  homestead,  1900. 
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Allan,  William. — Hame-spun  Lilts,  or  poems  and  songs,  chiefly 

Scottish.     8vo,  London,  1874. 
Anderson,  David. — Poems  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect.     2nd 

ed.,  8vo,  Aberdeen,  1826. 
Andrews,  William. — Bygone  Church  Life  in  Scotland.     Ed.  by 

William  Andrews.     8vo,  London,  1899. 
Annals  of  the  Parish  of  Dalmailing.     i2mo,  Edinburgh,  1821. 
Aytoun,  W.  E.  y^A.) — The  Ballads  of  Scotland.     2  vols.  8vo, 

Edinburgh,  1858. 

3rd  ed.,  revised  and  augmented.     2  vols.,  ib.  1871. 

Baillle,  Principal. — Letters  and  Journals.   2  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh, 

1775- 
Balfour,  Sir  James. — Practicks,  or  System  of  the  more  ancient 

Law  of  Scotland,     fol.,  Edinburgh,  1754. 
Ballads.— Four  Books  of  Choice  Old  Scottish  Ballads,  1823-44. 

8vo,  Edinburgh.      Reprinted  for  private  circulation,  1868. 
Ballads  and  Poems  by  Members  of  the  Glasgow  Ballad  Club. 

8vo,  Edinburgh,  1885. 
Barr,  Amelia  E.— The  Last  of  the  M'Alisters  [n.d.]. 
[Beattie,  James.] — Scoticisms,  arranged  in  alphabetical   order, 

designed  to  correct  improprieties  of  speech  and  writing. 

8vo,  Edinburgh,  1787. 
Biographia  Presbyteriana.     Vol.  I  containing  the  lives  of  the 

Rev.   Mr.   Alexander   Peden  [1728],  the   Rev.   Mr.   John 

Semple  [1727],  the   Rev.   Mr.  John  Welwood  [1727],  and 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Cameron  [1727].    By  Patrick  Walker. 

Vol.  II  containing  the  lives  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Donald  Cargill 

[1732],  and  Mr.  Walter  Smith  [1732]  ;  by  Patrick  Walker. 

And   the    Rev.   Mr.  James  Renwick,  by  the   Rev.   Alex. 

Shields.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1827. 
Bimie,  William. — The  Blam  of  Kirk-Buriall,  tending  to  perswadc 

Cemiteriall  Civilitie,  1606.     Ed.  by  W.  Turnbull.     London, 

1833- 
Blakhal,  Gilbert. — A  Breiffe  Narration  of  the  services  done  to 

three  noble  ladyes,  1631-1649.     4to,  Aberdeen,  Spalding 

Club,  1844. 
Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine.    Var.  dates. 
Book  of  Scottish  Poems,  The  ;  ancient  and  modern.     Ed.,  with 

memoirs  of  the  authors,  by  J.  Ross.     2  vols.  8vo,  Paisley, 

1882. 
Boswell,  Alexander.— Songs,  chiefly   in  the  Scottish   dialect. 

Edinburgh,  1803. 
Poetical  Works,  now   first   collected  and    ed.  by  R.  Howie 

Smith.     Svo,  Glasgow,  187 1. 


Breadalbane,  A. — Memories  of  the  Manse.  Glimpses  of  Scottish 
Life  and  Character  [c.  1890]. 

Brown,  T A  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language;  comprehend- 
ing all  the  words  in  common  use  in  the  \vritings  of  Scott, 
Burns,  Wilson,  Ramsay,  and  other  popular  Scottish  authors. 
i2mo,  London,  1845. 

Bruce,  Michael.— Lectures  and   Sermons,  Good   News  in  Evil 
Times,  &c.     4to,  1708. 
Soul  Confirmation,  a  Sermon,  1709. 

Bruce,  Robert.. — Sermons,  reprinted  from  the  original  edition  of 
1590  and  1591.  With  collections  for  his  life,  by  Robert 
Wodrow.  Ed.  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.  8vo,  Edinburgh, 
Wodrow  Soc.  1843. 

Buchanan,  George.— The  Works  of  Mr.  George  Buchanan,  in 
the  Scottish  language :  containing  The  Chamaeleon,  a 
satire  against  the  Laird  of  Lidingtone.  And  an  Admonition 
to  the  true  Lords,  maintainers  of  justice,  and  obedience  to 
the  King's  grace,     pp.  51.     Svo,  Edinburgh,  1823. 

[Calder,  Robert.] — Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence  Display'd  ; 
or,  the  folly  of  their  teaching  discover'd,  from  their  books, 
sermons,  prayers,  &c.,  with  considerable  additions,  taken 
from  scarce  and  valuable  MSS.,  &c.  i2mo,  London,  1847. 
[ist  ed.  1694.] 

Caledonian  Muse,  The :  a  chronological  selection  of  Scottish 
poetry  from  the  earliest  times.  Ed.  Joseph  Ritson.  Svo, 
London,  1821. 

Campbell,  C.  M Deilie  Jock,  1897. 

Carlop  Green,  or  Equality  Realized  ;  a  poem,  in  three  cantos. 
Written  in  the  year  1793.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1817. 

Carr,  Sir  John. — Caledonian  Sketches,  or  a  Tour  through 
Scotland  in  1807.     4to,  London,  1807. 

Chambers,  Robert  (ed.). — The  Scottish  Songs ;   collected  and 
illustrated.     2  vols.  Svo,  Edinburgh,  1S29. 
The  Scottish  Ballads  ;  collected  and  illustrated,     ib.  1829. 
Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland.     New  cd.,  Svo,  London  [1870]. 
[ist  ed.  1826.] 

Child,   Francis  James   (ed.). — English  and   Scottish   Ballads. 
4  vols.  Svo,  Boston,  1857. 
The  English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads.     In  lo  pts.     4to, 
Boston  [1882-98]. 

Clan-Albin,  a  national  tale.     4  vols.  i2mo,  Edinburgh,  18(5. 

Cleland,  William. — Collection  of  Poems.     Svo,  [n.pl.],  1697. 

Cochran-Patrick,  R.  W. — Mediaeval  Scotland.  Chapters  on 
agriculture,  manufactures, factories,  taxation,  revenue,  trade, 
commerce,  weights  and  measures.     Svo,  Glasgow,  1892. 

Collin,  Zacharias An  Essay  on   the   Scots-English   Dialect. 

An  academical  dissertation,     pp.  85.     Svo,  Lund.  1862. 

Colvil,  John.  — Mock  Poem.     2  parts,  Svo,  London,  i68r. 

Colvil,  Samuel. — The  Whigs'  Supplication,  or  the  Scots  Hudi- 
bras,  1796. 

Colville,  James. — The  Scottish  Vernacular  as  a  Philological 
Study.  [From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Glasgow.]     pp.  20.     Svo,  Glasgow,  1898-99. 

Comic  Poems  of  the  years  1685  and  1793 ;  on  rustic  scenes 
in  Scotland  at  the  times  to  which  they  refer  :  with  ex- 
planatory and  illustrative  notes.     Svo,  Edinburgh,  1817. 

Complaint,  The  :  a  poem  on  the  proposed  tax  on  powdered  heads, 
pp.  II.     i2mo,  Edinburgh,  1795. 

Cracks  about  the  Church — A  Crack  aboot  the  Kirk  for  kintra 
folk.     61h  ed.,  Svo,  Glasgow  [1S43]. 
A  Second  Crack  aboot  the  Kirk  for  kintra  folk.      4th  ed.,  ib. 

[1843]- 
A   Third  Crack  aboot  the   Kirk,  or  questions  for  the  times, 
answered  by  modern  reformers.     4th  ed.,  ib. 

Cross,  William — The  Disruption  :  a  tale  of  trying  times.  2nd 
cd.,  Svo,  Glasgow,  1877.     [ist  ed.  1844.] 

Cunningham,  Allan.— Songs  :  chiefly  in  the  Rural  Languageof 

Scotland,     pp.  xx,  S3.     Svo,  London,  1S13, 

Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell,  a  dramatic  poem  ;    the  Mermaid  of 

Galloway;  the  Legend  of  Richard  Faulder;  and  twenty 

Scottish  songs,     ib.  1822. 

Traditional  Tales  of  the  English  and  Scotish  peasantry.    2  vols. 

i2mo,  London,  1S22.     [New  ed.  1874.] 
The  Songs  of  Scotland,  ancient  and  modern,  with  an  intro- 
duction, and  notes  historical  and  critical,  and  characters  of 
the  l3Tic  poets.     4  vols.  Svo,  London.  1825. 

Dick,  John. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language  :  containing 
an  explanation  of  upwards  of  6, coo  words  used  by  the  most 
celebrated  ancient  and  modern  Scottish  authors.  Edin- 
burgh, 1827. 

Dickson,  David.— Select  Practical  Writings,  1660.     Ed.  1845. 
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Dickson,  Nicholas. — The  Kirk  Beadle:  a  collection  of  anecdotes 

and  incidents  relating  to  the  Minister's  Man.    8vo,  Glasgow, 

1891. 
The  Elder  at  the  Plate  :  a  collection  of  anecdotes  and  incidents. 

tb.  1892. 
The  Aiild  Scotch  Minister,  as  sketched  in  anecdote  and  story 

by  Nicholas  Dickson,     ib.  1892. 
The  Auld  Scotch  Precentor,  as  sketched  in  anecdote  and  story 

by  Nicholas  Dickson,     ib.  1894. 
Discipline,  a  novel.     3  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1814. 
Dixon,  James  Henry  (cd.). — Scottish  Traditional  Versions  of 

Ancient  Ballads.     Percy  Soc.  1845. 
Donald,  G.  W. — Poems,  Ballads,  and  Songs.     i2mo,  Arbrcith, 

1867. 
Donaldson,  Thomas. — Poem.s,   chiefly   in  the  Scotish  dialect  ; 

both  humourous  and  entertaining.     8vo,  Alnwick,  1809. 
Drmmnond,  William The  Muckomachy ;  or  the  Midden-Fecht 

(Polemo-Middinia) :  a  poem,  in  three  cantos.    With  enlarge- 
ments by  the  moderns,     pp.  70.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1846. 
Duncan,  Andrew Appendix  Etymologise.      Edinburgi,  1595. 

Ed.  W.  W.  Skeat,  E.D.S.  1874. 
Dysart. — Notices   from    the   Local    Records    of    Dysart.       Ed. 

W.  Muir,  Maitland  Club.     4to,  Glasgow,  1853. 
Edgar,  Andrew Old  Church   Life  in  Scotland  :    lectures   on 

Kirk-Session  and  Presbytery  Records.     2nd  Scries.     8vo, 

Paisley.  1886. 
Edinburgh  Topographical,  Traditional,  and  Antiquarian 

Magazine,  The.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1848. 
Elcho  Castle ;    or  Edmund  and  Velina  :   a  tale.      pp.  12. 

i2mo,  Stirling,  1796. 
Erskine,John.— Institute  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  fol.,  Edinburgh, 

1773- 

Farmers"  Journal,  The.    Var.  dates. 

Ferguson,  David. — A  Collection  of  Scottish  Proverbs.  The 
greatest  part  of  which  were  at  first  gathered  together  by 
Mr.  David  Ferguson,  and  put  into  an  alphabetical  order 
after  he  departed  this  life,  anno  1598.  pp.  35.  8vo, 
Edinburgh  [1641],  ed.  1785. 

Ferrier,  Susan  E. — Marriage,  1818. 
The  Inheritance,  1824. 
Destiny,  1831. 

Findlater,  Jane  Helen The  Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie,  1896. 

Finlay,  James  (ed.^ Scottish  Historical  and  Romantic  Ballads, 

chiefly  ancient,   with  explanatory  notes  and   a   glossary. 
2  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1808. 

Fittis,  Robert  Scott Sports  and  Pastimes  of  Scotland,  histori- 
cally illustrated.     8vo,  Paisley,  1891. 

Fleming,  Robert.^The  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,  fol.,  London, 
1726. 

Forbes,  John. — Certaine  Records  touching  the  estate  of  the  Kirk 
in  the  years  1605  and  1606.  8vo,  Edinburgh.  Wodrow 
Soc.  1846. 

Ford,  Robert. — Thistledown.  A  book  of  Scotch  humour, 
character,  folk-lore,  story  and  anecdote.  i2mo,  Paisley, 
1891.     New  and  enlarged  ed.     8vo,  Paisley,  1895. 

Francisque-Michel A     critical     inquiry     into     the     Scottish 

language  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  rise  and  progress 
of  ci\'ilisation  in  Scotland.     4to.  Edinburgh,  1882. 

Galloway,  George Poems.    The  Tears  of  Poland.    Towhichare 

added,  songs  on  various  subjects,  Scots  and  English  ;  with 
other  poetical  pieces.     2nd  ed.    pp.  42.    i2mo,  Edinburgh, 
1795.      [ist  ed.  1788.] 
Poems  on  various  subjects,  Scotch  and  English  ;  to  which  are 

added,  songs  and  jests,  &c.,  &c.     pp.  76.     ib.  1792. 
The    Fatal    Effects   of  Duelling ;    or  an   elegy  on  the   much 

lamented  death  of  LieutenantWilliam  Graham To  which 

are  added,  Dunbarton  Castle,  The  Stirling  Jug,  An  Epistle 
to  R.  G. ,  Answer,     pp.  12.     ib.  1795. 
The  Admirable  Crichton,  a  tragedy ;  in  five  acts.     To  which 
are  added,  songs,  and  other  pieces  in  verse,      pp.  79.      16. 
1802. 
The  Battle  of  Luncarty,  or  the  valiant  Hays  triumphant  over 
the  Danish  invaders  ;   a  drama  of  five  acts.     With  other 
pieces  in  verse,  &c.     To  which  is  prefixed,  an  essay  on  the 
drama,  relative  to  .Scotland,  including  some  account  of  the 
author,     pp.  x,  84.     i/i.  1804. 
Victorious  Nelson,  an  ode.     With  other  poems,     pp.  24.     ib. 

1806. 
The  Honest  Sutor's  Magazine ;    or  King  Crispin's  Review  : 
containing  miscellaneous  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.     By 
theAuthorofthc  Tragedy  of  Crichton,  &c.    pp.36,   li.  1810. 


Elegy  on  his  Grace  Henry  Dnke  of  Bucclcugh,  &c.  Born 
Sept.  1746; — came  to  the  dukedom  175a; — died  Jan.  11, 
1813.     pp.  8.     ib.  1812. 

Glenferg^s.     3  vols.  i2mo.  Edinburgh.  1820. 

Gordon,  Patrick. — A  short  abridgement  of  Brilane's  Distemper, 
from  the  yeare  of  God  1639 '°  1649.  4to,  Aberdeen,  Spald- 
ing Club.  1849. 

Grey,  Cyril.— The  Misanthrope's  Heir.     London,  1897. 

Gtiid  Scotch  Dictionary ;  a  dictionary  of  the  Scottish  language. 
By  Cleishbotham  the  Younger.     Ed.  1897. 

Guthrie,  E.  J — Scottish  Customs,  local  and  general.  Svo, 
London,  1885. 

Guthry,  Henry Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland.     lamo, 

Glasgow,  1747. 

Hamilton,  Elizabeth The  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie  ;  a  tale  of 

the  farmer's  ingle-nook.     2nd  ed.  1808. 

Handbook  of  the  Scottish  Language,  a  compendious  dictionary. 
By  Cleishbotham  the  Younger,  1858. 

Harding,  R.  F Glenairlie.  or  the  Last  of  the  Graemes,  1884. 

Heddle,  Ethel  T.— Marget  at  the  Manse,  1899. 
Colina's  Island,  1900. 

Henderson,  Andrew.— Scottish  Proverbs,  collected  and  arranged 
by  Andrew  Henderson,  w'ith  an  introductory  essay  by 
W.    Mothenvell.       lamo,  Edinburgh,  1832. 

New  ed.,  with  explanatory  notes  and  a  glossary  by  James 

Donald.     8vo,  Glasgow,  1881, 

Henderson,  George.— Tlie  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  translated 
into  Lowland  Scotch.  i6mo,  London.  [Impensis  L.  L. 
Bonaparte,  1862.] 
The  Song  of  Solomon  in  Lowland  Scotch.  From  the  Authorised 
English  Version,  pp.  ig.  i6mo.  [Impensis  L.  L.  Bona- 
parte, 1862.] 

Henderson,  T.  F. — Old-world  Scotland.  Glimpses  of  its  modes 
and  manners.     Svo,  London,  1893. 

Herd,  David. — A  collection  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Scottish 
Songs,  heroic  ballads.     2  vols.  i2mo,  Edinburgh,  1776. 

Hislop,  Alexander The  Proverbs  of  Scotland,  collected  and 

arranged,    with    notes    explanatory   and   illustrative,   and 
a  glossary.     i2mo,  Glasgow,  1862.     [ed.  1874.3 
The  Book  of  Scottish  Anecdote:   humorous,  social,  legendary, 
and  historical.     Svo,  Edinburgh,  1874. 

Hogg,   James. — The  Jacobite    Relics   of  Scotland  ;    being   the 
songs,  airs,  and  legends  of  the  adherents  to  the  House  of 
Stuart.     2  vols.  Svo,  Edinburgh,  1819. 
Reprinted  from  the  original  ed.    2  vols.  Svo,  Paisley,  1874. 

Holdsworth,  A.  E. — How  Dave  won  back  to  Lizbeth,  in 
Chapmati's  Magazine,  Oct.  1895. 

Howetoon.  Records  of  a  Scottish  Village.  By  a  Residentcr. 
Svo,  Paisley  [n.d.]. 

Hume,  David, — Domestic  Details  by  Sir  David  Hume  of  Crossrig, 
one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice  :  April  28, 
1697 — Jan.  29.  1707.     Svo,  Edinburgh,  1843. 

Hunter,  P.  Hay. — John  Armiger's  Revenge.  1897. 

Himter,  P.  Hay,  and  Whyte,  Walter. — My  Ducats  and  my 
Daughter.     Ed.  1895. 

Jamieson,  John An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish 

Language:  illustrating  the  words  in  their  different  significa- 
tions, by  examples  from  ancient  and  modern  writers ; 
shewing  their  aflinity  to  those  of  other  languages,  and 
especially  the  Northern  ;  explaining  many  terms,  which, 
though  now  obsolete  in  England,  were  formerly  common  to 
both  countries  ;  and  elucidating  national  rites,  customs,  and 
institutions,  in  their  analogy  to  those  of  other  n>itions :  to 
which  is  prefixed,  a  dissertation  on  the  origin  of  the 
Scottish  language.     3  vols.  4to,  Edinburgh,  1808. 

. New  ed. ,  carefully  revised  and  collated,  with  the  entire 

Supplement  incorporated,  by  John  Longmuir  and  David 
Donaldson.     4  vols.  4to,  Paisley,  1879-82.      —  Jam. 

Jamieson,  Robert — Popular  Ballads  and  Songs,  from  tradition, 
manuscripts,  and  scarce  editions ;  with  translations  of 
similar  pieces  from  the  ancient  Danish  language,  and  a  few 
originals  by  the  Editor,     a  vols.  Svo,  Edinburgh,  1806. 

John  Nip-Nebs,  in  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  1837. 

Jokes.     For  the  people  by  the  people  :  being  a  choice  collection 
of  the  raciist  and  most  original  wit  and  humour  of  the  day, 
selected  from  the  Prize  Joke  column  of  the  Dundee  Weekly 
News.     i2mo,  Dundee,  1889. 
2nd  Series,     ib.  1889. 

Kathleen,  St.,  or  the  Rock  of  Dunnismoyle.    4  vols.  lamo, 

London,  1S20. 
Kean,  S.— Both  Worlds  Barred,  1894. 
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Keitb,  Leslie A  Lost  Illusion,  1890. 

'Lisbeth,  1894. 
The  Love  of  Prue,  1895. 
The  Indian  Uncle,  1896. 
M.v  Bonny  Lady,  1897. 
Kelly,    James. — A    complete   Collection    of    Scotish    Proverbs, 
explained   and   made   intelligible   to   the   English    reader. 
8vo,  London,  1721. 

Kettle,  R.  M The  Highland  Sister's  Promise  and  other  stories, 

1895. 
Kinloch,  George  Ritchie  (ed.) — The  Ballad  Book.     Edinburgh, 
1827.     Another  ed.  i863. 
Ancient  Scottish  Ballads,  recovered  from  tradition,  and  never 
before  published  ;  with  notes,  historical  and  explanatory  : 
and  an  appendix,  containing  the  airs  of  several  of  the  ballads. 
8vo,  London,  1827. 
Kirkton,  James. — The  secret  and  true  history  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  year  1678.     To  which 
is  added,  an  account  of  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp, 
by  James  Russell,  an  actor  therein.     Ed.  from  the  MSS. 
by  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe.     4to,  Edinburgh,  1817. 

Lang,  Andrew A  Monk  of  Fife,  1896. 

Lawson,  Mrs.  J.  K A  Vain  Sacrifice,  1892. 

Lawson,  John  Parker The  Book  of  Perth  :  an  illustration  of 

the  moral  and  ecclesiastical  state  of  Scotland  before  and 
after  the  Reformation.     With  introductions,  observations, 
and  notes.     8vo,  Edinburgh.  1847. 
Leighton,  Robert. — Scotch  Words  and  the  Bapteesement  o'  the 

Bairn.     3rd  ed.     pp.  iv,  24.      i2nio,  London,  i86g. 
Lennox   Garland,   A ;    gleaned   from   divers   fields   of  Scottish 
Poesy,  i860. 

Lindesay  of  Pitscottie,  Robert The  Historic  and  Cronicles  of 

Scotland.     Ed.  by  /£..  J.  G.  Mackay.     2  vols.  1899. 
LlntOtin  Green,  or  the  third  market  day  of  June,  O.  S.,  1685. 

A  poem  in  nine  cantos.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  181 7. 
Lockhart,  J.  G. — Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk.     3  vols.,  1819. 
Some  Passages  in  the  life  of  Adam  Blair,  1822. 
Reginald  Dalton,  a  novel.     3  vols.,  1823. 

Lorimer,  George Leaves  from  the  Buik  of  the  West  Kirke. 

With   a   preface   by   the   Rev.   James   MacGregor.      4to, 
Edinburgh,  1885. 

L3mdsay,  Sir  David Poetical  Works  [c.  1568].  New  ed. , carefully 

revised.     [Ed.  David  Laing.]    2  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh.  1871. 
Mackay,  Charles  l,ed.). — The  Legendarj'  and  Romantic  Ballads 
of  Scotland.     i2mo,  London,  1861. 
The  ■  Poetry   and   Humour  of  the   Scottish  Language.     8vo, 

London,  1882. 
A  Dictionary  of  Lowland  Scotch,  with  an  introductory  chapter 
on  the  poetry,  humour,  and  literary  history  of  the  Scottish 
language,   and   an   appendix   of    Scottish   proverbs.     410, 
Edinburgh,  1888. 
Macleod,  N. — The  Starling,  1867. 
Mcllroy,  Archibald. — By  Lone  Craig-Linnie  Burn.   8vo,  London, 

1900. 
McNeill,  P. — The  Battle  of  Preston,  Gaffer  Gray,  and  other  poems 

and  songs.     Edinburgh  [c.  1895]. 
MagopiCO,  Mas  John.— Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Character,  Senti- 
ments   and    Doctrines    of   that    celebrated    pulpit    hero, 
Mas  John   Magopico,  .  .  .  together  with  anecdotes  of  the 
life  of  his  very  reverend  friend,  trusty  bottle-companion, 
and  fellow-labourer  in  the   vineyard,  Plumbino.     pp.  36. 
8vo,  Paisley,  1836. 
Maidment,  James  (ed.).— A  New  Book  of  Old  Ballads,   1844. 
[ed.  1868.] 
Scottish  Ballads  and  Songs.     Bvo,  Edinburgh,  1859. 
Scottish  Ballads  and  Songs,  historical  and  traditionary.    2  vols. 

tb.  1868. 
A  Book  of  Scotch  Pasquils,  1568  1715.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1868. 
A  North  Countrie  Garland,  1824.     ib.  1868. 
Maxwell  (OfArkland;.— Select  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Improvers  in  the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland. 
8vo.  Edinburgh,  1743. 
Practical  Bee  Master.      i2mo,  Edinburgh,  1747. 
Melvil,  Sir  James.— The  Memoirs  of  .Sir  James  Melvil  of  Halhill : 
containing  an  impartial  account  of  the    most  remarkable 
affairs  of  state  during  the  sixteenth  century,  not  mentioned 
by   other   historians  :   more   particularly   relating    to    the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  under  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  King  James. 
Published  from  the  original  manuscript,  by  George  Scott, 
anded.,  corrected.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1735. 


Melvill,  James. — The  Autobiography  and  Diary  of  Mr.  James 
MelviU  [1598].  With  a  continuation  of  the  diary  [1610]. 
Ed.  by  Robert  Pitcairn.    8vo,  Edinburgh, Wodrow  Soc.  1842. 

Melville,  Andrew. — E.xtracts  from  the  Commonplace  Book  of 
Andrew  Melville,  doctor  and  master  in  the  Song  School  of 
Aberdeen,  1621-40.     8vo,  Aberdeen,  1899. 

Memoirs  Of  Veitch,  Hog,  &c.,  1680.     Edinburgh,  1846. 

Miller,  Hugh. — My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  or  the  story  of 
my  education.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1852. 

Miller,  William. — Willie  Winkie  and  other  songs  and  poems. 
Ed.,  with  an  introduction,  by  Robert  Ford.  4to,  Paisley, 
1902.     [rst  ed.  1863.] 

Miscellany  of  Popular  Scottish  Poems,  chiefly  of  a  humorous 
and  descriptive  character.  With  notes.  i6mo,  London, 
1870. 

Mitchell,  Hugh. — Scotticisms,  Vulgar  Anglicisms,  and  Gram- 
matical Improprieties  corrected,  with  reasons  for  the  correc- 
tions ;  being  a  collection  upon  a  new  plan  :  alphabetically 
arranged,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  academies,  men  of 
business,  and  private  families,  pp.  x,  96.  i2mo,  Glasgow, 
1799. 

Monipennie,  John An  Abridgement,  or  Summarie  of  the  Scots 

Chronicles ;  with  a  briefe  description  of  Scotland.  To 
\vhich  is  added,  the  Description  of  the  Western  Isles  of 
Scotland.  &c.  [Reprinted  from  the  original  edition  of 
1612.]     Bvo,  Edinburgh,  i8i8. 

Monro,  Col.  Robert.— Expedition  with  the  Worthy  Scots  Regi- 
ment (called  Mackeye's  Regiment),  &c.    fol.,  London,  1637. 

Montgomerie-Fleming,  J.  B.— Desultory  Notes  on  Jamieson's 
Scottish  Dictionary.     Bvo,  Glasgow,  1899. 

Motherby,  Robert.— Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Idiom,  in 
which  the  signification  of  the  words  is  given  in  English  and 
German,  chieflj'  calculated  to  promote  the  understanding  of 
the  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Rob.  Burns,  Allan  Ramsay, 
&c.  With  an  appendix  containing  notes  explicative  of 
Scotti-h  customs,  manners,  traditions,  &c.  i2mo,  Konigs- 
berg,  i8a6. 

Motherwell,  William  (ed.). — Minstrelsy  :  Ancient  and  Modern, 
with  an  historical  introduction  and  notes.  4to,  Glasgow, 
1828. 

Murray,  C Spring  in  the  Howe  of  Alford,  in  Black  and  White, 

Apr.  18,  1896. 

Murray,  James  A.  H.  —The  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of 
Scotland:  its  pronunciation,  grammar,  and  historical  rela- 
tions. With  an  appendix  on  the  present  limits  of  the 
Gaelic  and  Lowland  Scotch,  and  the  dialectal  divisions  of 
the  Lowland  tongue.  And  a  linguistical  map  of  Scotland. 
Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  London,  1873. 

Neill,  P. — Account  of  British  Horticulture  drawn  up  for  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia.     4to,  Edinburgh,  1817. 

Nelson,  Edwin  Paul.— Poetical  Works,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish 
dialect.      lamo,  Edinburgh,  1814. 

New  Year's  Morning,  in  Edinburgh ;  and  Auld  Handsel 
Monday,  in  the  country :  two  poems  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  by  the  Author  of  -The  Shepherd's  Wedding.' 
pp.  23.     i2mo.  Edinburgh,  1792. 

Ochiltree,  Henry.— Redbum,  1895. 

Oliphant,  Mrs Katie  Stewart,  1852. 

It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,  1883. 

Outram,  George.— Legal  and  other  Lyrics.  A  new  ed.,  with 
explanatory  notes  and  a  glossary,  ed.  by  J.  H.  Stoddart. 
Bvo,  Edinburgh,  18B7. 

Paterson,  James. — Origin  of  the  Scots  and  the  Scottish  Language. 
Bvo,  Edinburgh,  1855. 

Patrick,  St.,  a  novel.     3  vols.  lamo,  Edinburgh,  i8ig. 

Pennant,  Thomsis.— British  Zoology  of  Fishes.     Bvo,  Chester, 
1769. 
A  Tour  in  Scotland,  1769.     ib.  1771. 
A  Tour  in  Scotland  and  Voyage  lo  the  Hebrides,  1772.     410, 

London,  1774-76. 
British  Zoology  of  Birds,     a  vols.  Bvo,  Warrington,  1776. 

Pennecuik,  AlexEinder. — A  Collection  of  Scots  Poems  on 
several  occasions,  by  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Pennecuik, 
and  others,  pp.  64.  i2mo,  Glasgow,  1787. 
Merry  Tales  for  Lang  Winter  Nights  ;  in  dialogues  betwixt 
the  Tinklarian  Doctor  and  his  Grandam,  &c.  pp.  12. 
i2mo,  Edinburgh,  1810. 

Petticoat  Tales.     2  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1823. 

Pinkerton,  John. — Ancient  Scottish  Poems.   2  vols.  Bvo,  London, 
17B6. 
Scottish  I'oems  Reprinted.     3  vols.,  ib.  1792. 
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Piper  of  Peebles,  The,  a  talc.     By  the  Lamb- Leader,     pp.  20. 

lamo,  Dundee.  1794. 
[Pitcaim,  Alexander. ) — The  Assembly ;  or,  Scotch  Reformation ; 
a  comedy.     As  it  was  acted  by  the  persons  in  the  drama. 
Done  from    the  original   manuscript,  written   in  the  year 
1692.     pp.  xiii,  17.      i2mo,  Edinburgh,  1766. 

Pitcaim,  Robert Criminal  Trials  and  other  proceedings  before 

the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland.  Trials  during  the 
reign  of  James  the  Sixth.  In  four  parts,  1569-1602.  4to, 
Edinburgh,  1829. 
Pocket  Songster,  The  ;  or  Caledonian  Warbler  :  a  collection  of 
popular  Scotch  songs  and  a  selection  of  ne%v  ones.  lamo, 
Edinburgh,  1823. 

Rae-Brown,  C A  Cockney  in  Kilts  ;  or  the  Highlands  up  to 

date.     2nd  ed.  1895. 

Rait,  Robert  S A  Royal  Rhetorician  :   A  Treatise  on  Scottis 

Poesie,  A  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco,  &c.,  &c.,  by  King 
James  VI  and  I.  Ed.  with  an  introduction,  by  Robert  S. 
Rait.     i2mo,  Westminster,  1900. 

Ramsay,  Allan  (ed.) The  Ever  Green,  being  a  collection  of 

Scots  Poems,  wrote  by  the  Ingenious  before  1600.     2  vols. 
i2mo,  Edinburgh,  1724.     [Var.  ed.] 
The  Tea-Table  Miscellany:  a  collection  of  choice  songs,  Scots 

and  English.     2  vols.,  ib.  1724  [ed.  187 1]. 
Collection  of  Scots  Proverbs,     ib.  1737. 
Ramsay,  E.  B. — Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character. 
i2mo,  Edinburgh,  1858.     [Var.  ed.] 

and  Series,  i86i. 

Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre. — Scotlandand  Scotsmen  in  the  eighteenth 
century.     Ed.  1822. 

Redden,  Helen  P M'Clellan  of  M'Clellan,  1895. 

Riddell,  Henry  Scott. — Poems,  Songs,  and  miscellaneous  pieces, 
lamo,  Edinburgh,  1847. 
The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.     Translated  into  Lowland.Scotch. 

[Impensis  L.  L.  Bonaparte.]     London,  1856. 
The  Bool<  of  Psalms  in  Lowland  Scotch  :  from  the  Authorised 
English  Version.     [Impensis  L.  L.  Bonaparte.]     16.  1857. 
The  Song  of  Solomon  in  Lowland  Scotch.    From  the  Authorised 

English  Version.     4to,  London,  1858. 
Poetical  Works.   Ed.,  with  a  memoir,  by  James  Brydon.   2vols. 
8vo,  Glasgow,  1871. 

Robin  Gray The  entertaining  history  of  Old  Robin  Gray  :  an 

ancient  Scotch  tale.     8vo,  London,  1789. 

Robson,   Joseph  Philip The  Song  of  Solomon   in   Lowland 

Scotch,   from   the   Authorised   English    Version,     pp.    19. 
i6mo.     [Impensis  L.  L.  Bonaparte,  i860.] 
Rogers,  Charles.— The  Modern  Scottish  Minstrel ;  or  the  Songs 
of  Scotland  of  the  past  half  century,  with  memoirs  of  the 
poets.     5  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1855-57. 
Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Scottish  People.    8vo,  London,  1867. 
Three  Scottish  Reformers,  Alexander  Cunningham,  fifth  Earl 
of  Glencairn,  Henry  Balnaves  of  Halhill,  and  John  Davidson, 
Minister  of  Prestonpans,  with  their  poetical  remains  and 
Mr.  Davidson's  '  Helps  for  young  scholars  in  Christianity.' 
Ed.,  with  memoirs,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers,     ib.  1874. 
RoUock,    Robert. — Select   Works   [1599],    reprinted   from   the 
original  editions.     Ed.  by  William  Si.  Gunn.     2  vols.  8vo, 
Edinburgh,  Wodrow  Soc.  1844-49. 
Row,  John. — The  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  from  the  year 
1558  to  August  1637.     With  a  continuation  to  July  1639. 
[c.  1650.]     8vo,  Edinburgh,  Wodrow  Soc.  1842. 
Roy,  George. — Generalship  ;  or  How  I  managed  my'  Husband. 

A  tale,  ed.  1895. 
Roy,  Neil. — The  Horseman's  Word.     A  novel.  1895. 
Rutherford,   Samuel. — Religious   Letters  written  to   eminent 
individuals  during  the  Persecution  in  Scotland.     Aberdeen 
[c.  1660]. 
Samson,  Dominie. — The  .Saunts  o'  Balmawhapple  :  a  true  storj-. 
Being  an  account  of  their  sayings  and  doings,  professions 
and  practices,  in  the  management  of  a  certain  institution 
there.     2nd  ed.     pp.  12.     8vo,  Crieft' [n.d.]. 
Saxon  and  the  Gael,  The,  or  the  Northern  Metropolis.     4  vols. 

I2niu,  London,  1814. 
Scot  (of  Satchels) — True  History  of  the  name  of  Scot.     4to, 

Edinburgh,  1776. 
Scot,  William. — An  Apologetical  Narration  of  the  State  and 
Government  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  since  the  Reformation. 
[c.  1642.]  8vo,  Edinburgh,  Wodrow  Soc.  1846. 
Scotch  Haggis,  The  :  a  miscellaneous  compilation,  illustrative 
of  Scottish  wit,  humour,  and  drollery ;  with  occasional 
trails  of  cl;^racter,  manners.  Sic.     i6mo,  Glasgow  [n.d.]. 


Scott,  Sir  Walter Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  consisting 

of  historical  and  romantic  ballads,  collected  in  the  southern 
counties,  with  a  few  of  modern  date,  founded  upon  local 
tradition.     3  vols.  8vo,  Kelso,  1802-3.     [«d.  1848.] 
Poetical  Works.     12  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1833-34. 

Another  ed.,  complete  in  i  vol.    With  all  his  introductions 

and  notes ;  also  various  readings,  and  the  editor's  notes,     ib. 
1847. 

The  Globe  ed.     With  a  biographical  and  critical  memoir 

by  F.  T.  Palgrave.     8vo,  London,  i866  [ed.  1890]. 
Waverley,  1814. 
Guy  Mannering,  1815. 
The  Antiquary,  1816. 
Black  Dwarf,  1816. 
Old  Mortality,  1816. 
Rob  Roy,  1817. 

The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothinn,  1818. 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  1819. 
The  Legend  of  Montrose,  1819. 
The  Abbot,  1820. 
The  Monastery,  1820. 
The  Pirate,  1821. 
The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  1822. 
Quentin  Durward,  1823. 
St.  Ronan's  Well,  1824. 
Redgauntlet,  1824. 

Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  1827-28. 
The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  1828. 
Sharpe.CharlesKirkpatrlcked.).— A  Ballad  Book.  Edinburgh, 

1823.     Reprinted  1868. 
Shepherd's  Wedding,  Tlie  :  a  Scots  pastoral  entertainment  of 
one  act.     2nd  ed.     pp.  23.     i2mo,  Edinburgh,  1789. 

Shirrefs,  A Sale  Catalogue  for  1795-6,   &c.,  &c.     Being  an 

humble  address  to  his  friends  and  the  public,  in  Hudibrastic 
verse.  To  which  is  added  his  former  poetical  address  and 
shop-bill,  as  published,  at  Aberdeen,  in  the  year  1785. 
pp.  29.      i2mo,  Edinburgh,  1795. 

Sibbald,  James Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry,  with  glossary. 

4  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1802. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John Observations  on  the  Scottish  Dialect.     8vo, 

London,  1782. 
The    Statistical   Account    of  Scotland ;    drawn    up   from   the 
communications  of  the  ministers  of  the  different  parishes. 
21  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1791-99. 
General  Report  on  the  agricultural  state  and  political  circum- 
stances   of    Scotland.       5    vols.    8vo,     Edinburgh,     1819. 
(Agricultural  Survey  Report.) 
Smith,   James. — The    Merry   Bridal   o'    Firthmains,    and   other 

poems  and  songs.     2nd  ed.     i2mo,  Edinburgh,  1866. 
Smugglers,  The  ;  a  tale  descriptive  of  the  sea-coast  manners  of 

Scotland.     3  vols.  i2nio,  Edinburgh,  1819. 
Song  of  Solomon,  The,  in  Lowland  Scotch.     From  the  Author- 
ised English  Version,      pp.  19.      i6mo.      [Impensis  L.  L. 
Bonaparte,  i860.] 
Spaewife,  The,  a  tale  of  the  Scottish  Chronicles.    3  vols.  lamo, 
Edinburgh,  1823. 

Spalding,  John The  History  of  the  Troubles  and  memorable 

transactions  in  Scotland,  from  the  year  1624  to  1645. 
From  the  original  MS.  of  John  Spalding.  In  2  vols., 
with  an  index  to  each  ;  and  a  glossary.  8vo,  Aberdeen, 
1792. 
Spottiswoode  Miscellany,  The :  a  collection  of  original  papers 
and  tracts,  illustrative  chiefly  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Scotland.  Ed.  James  Maidment.  a  vols.,  8vo. 
Edinburgh,  Spottiswoode  Soc.  1844-45. 
Statistical  Accounts,  see  Sinclair,  Sir  John. 

Steel,  Mrs.  F.  A Red  Rowans,  1895. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis — Edinburgh  Notes,  1879. 
Kidnapped,  1886. 
The  Master  of  Ballantrac,  1889. 
Catriona,  a  sequel  to  '  Kidnapped,*  189a. 
Weir  of  Herniiston,  1896. 

Swan,  Annie  S The  Gates  of  Eden.     A  story  of  endeavour, 

1895. 
A  Victory  Won,  1895. 

Thom,  Archibald Amusements  of  solitary  hours,  in  poetry  and 

prose,     pp.  60.     8vo,  Kilmarnock,  1812. 
Thom,  Robert  W. — The  Courtship  and  Wedding  of  Jock  o'  the 
Knowe.      pp.   60.      8vo,    Glasgow,    1877.      4th   ed.      16. 
1883. 
Poems,     ib.  1880. 
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Thomson,  John  H.  (ed.)— A  Cloud  of  Witnesses  for  the  Royal 
Prerogatives  of  Jesus  Christ;  being  the  last  speeches  and 
testimonies  of  those  who  have  suffered  for  the  truth  in 
Scotland,  since  the  year  1680.  Reprinted  from  the  original 
editions,  with  explanatory  and  historical  notes  by  the  Rev. 
John  H.  Thomson.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1871.  [ist  ed. 
1714.I 

Thomson,  Samuel — Poems  on  different  subjects,  partly  in  the 
Scottish  dialect.      lamo,  Belfast,  1793. 

Train,  Joseph Poetical  Reveries.     lamo,  Glasgow,  1806. 

Strains  of  the  Mountain  Muse.     Bvo,  Edinburgh,  1814. 

Twa  Cuckolds,  The,  and  the  Tint  Quey,  or  Thrawart  Maggy. 
Two  tales,  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  pp.24.  lamo,  Edinburgh, 
1796. 

Tweedie,  W.  K.  (ed.) — Select  Biographies.  Ed.  chiefly  from 
MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  2  vols. 
8vo,  Edinburgh,  Wodrow  Soc.  1845-47. 

Union,  The :  or  Select  Scots  and  English  Poems.  lamo, 
Edinburgh,  1753. 

Vedder,   David Poems,  legendary,   lyrical,    and   descriptive. 

Now  first  collected.     i2mo,  Edinburgh,  1842. 

Waddell,  P.  Hately The  Psalms  ;    frae  Hebrew  intil  Scottis. 

Edinburgh,  1871  [ed.  1891]. 
Isaiah  ;  frae  Hebrew  intil  Scottis.     16.  1879. 

Walford,  L.  B Dick  Netherby,  i88i. 

Walker,  Dr. — Essaj's  on  Natural  History  and  Rural  Economy. 
8vo,  Edinburgh,  1808. 

Walker,  Patrick. — Remarkable  passages  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Alex. 
Peden.     Edinburgh,  1727. 

Watson,  James. — Choice  Collection  of  comic  and  serious  poems. 
8vo,  Edinburgh,  1706. 

Whistle-Binkie ;  a  collection  of  songs  for  the  social  circle. 
2  vols.  8vo,  Glasgow,  1853. 

Whitehead,  S.  R.— Daft  Davie,  and  other  sketches  of  Scottish 
life  and  character,  1876. 

Wodrow,  Robert The  History  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Church 

of  Scotland  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution.  With 
an  original  memoir  of  the  author,  extracts  from  his  corre- 
spondence, a  preliminary  dissertation,  and  notes  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Burns.  4  vols.  8vo,  Glasgow,  1828.  [ist  ed. 
1721-2.] 
The  Correspondence  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Wodrow.  Ed.  from 
MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edin- 
burgh, by  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Crie.  3  vols.  Bvo,  Edinburgh, 
Wodrow  Soc.  1842-43. 

ABERDEENSHIRE. 

Aberdeen  Weekly  Free  Press.    June  i8g8  to  Sept.  1903. 
[Alexander,  William.] — Johnny  Gibb   of  Gushctncuk   in   the 

parish  of  Pyketillim  ;   with  glimpses  of  the  parish  politics 

about  A.D.  1843.     8vo,  Aberdeen,  1871. 
Sketches   of  Life   among   my   Ain   Folk.     i2mo,   Edinburgh, 

1875  [ed.  1882]. 
Notes  and  Sketches  illustrative  of  Northern  Rural  Life  in  the 

eighteenth   century.     By  the  author  of  '  Johnny  Gibb  of 

Gushetneuk.'     ib.  1877. 
Anderson,  James General  View  of  the  Agriculture  and  Rural 

Economy  of  the  County  of  Aberdeen.     4to,    Edinburgh, 

1794. 
Anderson,  William. — Rhymes,   Reveries,  and  Reminiscences. 

i2mo,  Aberdeen,  1851  [and  ed.  1867]. 
Beattie,  William. — Fruits  of  Time  Parings,  being  a  small  collec- 
tion of  orginal  poems,  Scotch  and  English,  composed  to  fill 

up  a  few  of  the  author's  blank  hours.     Aberdeen,  1801. 

Reprinted  Aberdeen,  1813  and  1873. 

Biichan,  Peter. — Gleanings  of  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  scarce 

old  ballads,  many  of  them  connected  with  the  localities  of 

Aberdeenshire.     i6mo,  Peterhead,  1825. 
Cadenhead,   William Flights   of   Fancy,  and  lays  of  Bon- 

Accurd.     i2mo,  Aberdeen,  1853. 
Cobban,  J.  Maclaren. — The  King  of  Andaman,   a  saviour  of 

sijcicty,  1895. 
The  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  1898. 
Cock,  James. — .Simple  Strains;  or,  the  Hamespun  Lays  of  an 

untutored  Muse.     2  vols.  i2mo,  Aberdeen,  1806.     [2nd  ed. 

1810.] 
Couper,  Robert — The  Tourifications  of  Malachi  Meldrum,  Esq. 

_  of  Meldrum-hall.     2  vols.  i2mo,  Aberdeen,  1803. 
Deeside  Tales ;  or  sketches  of  men  and    manners   among   the 

peasantry  of  Upper  Deeside  since  1745.     i2mo,  Aberdeen, 

187a. 


Extracts  from  the  Presbytery  Book  of  Strathbogie,  a.d. 

1631-1654.       [Ed.    by    John    Stuart.]       4to,    Aberdeen, 
Spalding  Club,  1843. 

Forbes,  William — The  Dominie  Depos'd ;  or  some  reflections 
on  his  intrigue  with  a  young  lass,  and  what  happened 
thereupon  :  interspers'd  with  advice  to  all  school-masters, 
precentors,  and  dominies  on  Dee-side.  With  the  sequel. 
8vo,  Edinburgh,  1785.     [ist  ed.  ?  1746.] 

Goodwife  at  Home,  The  ;  in  metre,  illustrating  the  dialect  of 
the  North-west  district  of  Aberdeenshire  ;  with  a  glossary. 
By  a  Lady.     pp.  ig.     8vo,  Aberdeen,  1867. 

Greig,  Gavin. — Logie  o'  Buchan.  An  Aberdeenshire  pastoral  of 
last  century.     8vo,  Aberdeen,  1899. 

Guidman  o'  Inglismill,  The,  and  the  Fairy  Bride.  With 
glossary  and  introductions,  historical  and  legendary.  4to, 
Edinburgh,  1873. 

[Keith,  Charles.] — The  Farmer's  Ha',  a  Scots  poem,  by  a  student 
of  Marischal  College.     i2mo,  Aberdeen,  1776  [ed.  1801]. 

MacDonald,  George.— David  Elginbrod.     3  vols.,  1863. 
Robert  Falconer,  1868. 
Malcolm,  1875. 
The  Marquis  of  Lossie,  1877. 
Sir  Gibbic,  1879. 
Castle  Warlock,  1882. 
Donal  Grant,  1883. 

Milne,  John Selections  from  the  Songs  and  Poems   of  John 

Milne.     Aberdeen,  1871. 

Murray,  Charles Hamewith.     8vo,  Aberdeen,  1900. 

Ogg,  James. — Willie  Waly  ;  and  other  poems.  i2mo,  Aberdeen, 
1873- 

Ogilvie,  Joseph.— John  Ogilvie,  lexicographer,  LL.D.  A  bio- 
graphical sketch  (together  with  his  contributions  to  the 
Aberdeen  Magazine,  &c.).     8vo,  Aberdeen,  1902. 

Paul,  William. — Past  and  Present  of  Aberdeenshire,  or  Remi- 
niscences of  seventy  years.     8vo,  Aberdeen,  1881. 

Records  of  Abojme,  The,  1230-1681.  New  Spalding  Club, 
Aberdeen,  1894. 

Records  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Exercise  of  Alford,  1662-88. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  T.  Bell.  New  Spalding  Club,  Aberdeen,  1897. 

Robb,  Alexander. — Poems  and  Songs,  1852. 

Ross,  Alexander,— The  Fortunate  Shepherdess,  a  pastoral  tale, 
in    three  cantos,    in   the    Scottish   dialect.      To   which   is 
added  a  few  songs.     8vo,  Aberdeen,  1768. 
The  Rock  and  the  wee  Pickle  Tow.     ib.  1768. 
Helenore ;    or  the  Fortunate  Shepherdess.     A  pastoral   tale. 
To  which  is  added  the  life  of  the  Author.     Comprehending 
a  particular  description   of  the  romantic  place  where  he 
lived,  and  an  account  of  the  manners  and  amusements  of 
the  people  at  that  period,  by  his  grandson,  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Thomson.     8vo,  Dundee,  1812. 
Helenore  ;   or  the   Fortunate  Shepherdess.     A  poem  in  the 
broad  Scotch  dialect.     A  new  edition,  containing  a  sketch 
of  Glenesk,  a  life  of  the  author,   and  an   account   of  his 
inedited  works  by  John  Longmuir.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1866. 

Ruddiman,  Jacob. — Tales  of  a  Scottish  Parish.  8vo,  London, 
1889.     [ist  ed.  1828.] 

Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Kirk-Session,  Presbytery, 
and  Synod  of  Aberdeen.  [Ed.  by  John  Stuart.]  4to, 
Aberdeen,  Spalding  Club,  1846. 

Shirrefs,  Andrew Jamie  and  Bess,  a  pastoral  comedy.     i2mo, 

Aberdeen,  1787. 
Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1790. 

Skinner,  John. — Amusements  of  leisure  hours :  or  poetical 
pieces,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
a  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  with  some  remarks  on  Scottish 
poetry.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1809. 
Songs  and  Poems,  by  the  Rev.  John  Skinner,  author  of 
'  Tullochgorum.'  With  a  sketch  of  his  life,  by  H.  G.  Reid. 
8vo,  Peterhead,  1859. 

Still,  Peter. — The  Cottar's  Sunday,  and  other  poems,  chiefly  in 
the  Scottish  dialect.      i2mo,  Aberdeen,  1845. 

Stoker,  Bram. — ?The  Watter's  Muu'.     8vo,  Westminster,  1895. 

Stuart,  John  (ed.). — Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Kirk- 
Session,  Presbytery,  and  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  1562  1681. 
Spalding  Club,  1846. 

Thom,  William Rhymes  and  Recollections  of  a  hand-loom 

weaver.     i2mo,  London,  1844. 

TurrefF,  Gavin. — Antiquarian  Gleanings  from  Aberdeenshire 
Records.     8vo,  Aberdeen,  1859. 

Walker,   William The    Bards    of   Bon-Accord,    1375-1860. 

8vo,  Aberdeen,  1887. 
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Watson,    William, — Glimpses    o'  Auid     Lang    Sync.      8vo, 

Aberdeen.  1903. 
Williams,  George. — The  Fairmer'sTwaTint  Laddies.    Privately 

printed,  1900. 

ARGYLLSHIRE. 

Maclntyre,  W. — Poems,  sentimental  and  liumoioiis.    8vo,  Glas- 
gow, 1825. 

Munro,  Neil The  Lost  Pibroch  and  other  Shciling  Stories,  1896. 

John  Splendid,  1898. 
Doom  Castle,  a  romance,  1901. 
The  Shoes  of  Fortune,  1901. 
Robson,  James. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County 
of  Argyle  and  western  part  of  Inverness  shire,     ^to,  Lon- 
don, 1794.     (Agricultural  Survey  Report.) 

AYRSHIRE. 

Ainslle,   Hew. — A    Pilgrimage    to    the    Land    of    Burns:    and 
Poems.     With  a  memoir  of  the  author  by  Thomas  C.  Latto. 
8vo,  Paisley,  1892.      [ist  ed.  1822] 
Aitken,  William. — Lays  of  the  Line  and  other  poems.    Bvo, 
Kdinburgh,  1883. 

Aiton,  William General  Viewof  the  Agriculture  of  the  County 

of  Ayr.     4to,  Glasgow,  181 1. 
Ballads  and  Songs  of  Ayrshire,  The,  illustrated  with  sketches, 
historical,   traditional,   narrative,    and   biographical.     8vo, 
Ayr,  1846. 

2nd  Series.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1847. 

Ballantine,  J.    and  Thom,  A. — Poems   on   several  occasions. 

lamo,  Paislc3',  1789. 
Brown,  J.  D. — Ballads,  founded  on  Ayrshire  traditions,  witli  minor 

poL-ms  and  lyrics.      I2mc,  Kilmarnock,  1850. 
Bums.  Robert. — Poems,  chiefly  in   the  Scottish  dialect.     8vo, 
Kilmarnock,  1786. 
Poems,  Songs,  and  Letters,  being  the  complete  works  of  Robert 
Burns,  ed.  from  the  best  printed  and  manuscript  authorities, 
with    glossarial    index    and    a    biographical    memoir    by 
Alexander  Smith.     8vo,  London,  1868  (Globe  ed.X 
A  complete  word  and  phrase  Concordance  to  the  Poems  and 
Songs  of  Robert  Burns,  incorporating  a  glossary  of  Scotch 
words,  with  notes,  index,  and  appendix  of  readings.    Com- 
piled and  ed.  by  J.  B.  Reid.     8vo,  Glasgow,  1889. 
Douglas,  George. — The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters,  1901. 
Fisher,  James. — Poemson  various  subjects.    8vo,  Dumfries,  1790. 
Gait,  John. — The  Annals  of  the  Parish,  1821. 
The  Ayrshire  Legatees,  1821. 
The  Steamboat,  1822. 
The  Provost,  1822. 
Sir  Andrew  Wylie  of  that  Ilk,  1822. 
The  Entail ;  or  the  Lairds  of  Grippy,  1823. 
Ringan  Gilhaize  ;  or  the  times  of  the  Covenanters,  1823. 
The  Last  of  the  Lairds,  1826. 

Glass,  Andrew Tales  and  Traditions  of  Ayrshire  and  Galloway. 

8vo,  Glasgow,  1873. 
Goldie,  John. — Poems  and  Songs.     i2mo,  Ayr,  1822. 
Hetrick,  Robert. — Poems  and  Songs.     i2mo.  Ayr,  1826. 
Hunter,  John  Kelso. — Life  Studies  of  Character.     8vo,  London, 

1870. 
Johnston,  Henry.— Chronicles  of  Glenbuckie,  1889. 
Kilmallie.     2  vols.  1891. 

Doctor  Congalton's  Legacy.     A  chronicle  of  North  Country 
By-ways,  1896. 

Kennedy,  John Poetical  Works.    8vo,  Ayr,  1818. 

Mackle,  David.— Ayrshire  Village  Sketches  and  Poems.     8vo, 

Kilmarnock,  1896. 
MacQueen,  Thomas. — My  Gloaming  Amusements,  a  variety  of 
poems,  on  several  serious  and  entertaining  subjects.     i2mo, 
Bcith,  1831. 
Meikle,  James. — Poems  on  Various  Subjects.     i2mo,  Ayr,  1823. 

Ochiltree,  Henry Out  of  her  Shroud,  1897. 

Ramsay,  John. — Woodnotes  of  a  Wanderer.     Bvo,   Glasgow, 

1868.    [ist  ed.  1836.] 
Rankine,  Johxi. — Poems  and  Songs  on  important  subjects.    8vo, 

CJIasgow,  1813. 
Reminiscencesof '  Auld  Ayr.'    8vo,  Edinburgh,  1864. 
Service,  John.— The  Life  and  Recollections  of  Doctor  Duguid  of 
Kilwinning.    Written  by  himself,  and  now  first  printed  from 
the  recovered  manuscript.   3rd  ed.    8vo.  Edinburgh  [1 1887]. 
Thir  Notandums,  being  the  literary  recreations  of  Laird  Canti- 
carl  of  Mongrynen  1  of  kittle  memory.   To  which  isappended 
a  biographical  sketch  of  James  Dunlop,  Esq.     ib.  1890. 
VOL.  VI. 


Sillar,  David — Poems.    8vo,  Kilmarnock,  1789. 

Smith,  Hugh — The  Poetical  Miscellany  of  Morals  and  Religion. 

Irvine,  1832. 
White,  John.— Jottings  in  Prose  and  Verse.     Bvo,  Irvine,  1879. 

BANFFSHIRE. 
Cramond,  William — The  Annals  of  Cullen  :  being  extracts  from 

records  relating  to  the  alTairs  of  the  royal  burgh  of  Cullen, 

961-1887.     and  ed.     i2mn,  Buckie,  1888. 
Donaldson,  James — General  View  of  the   Agriculture   of  the 

County  of  Banff.      4to,    Edinburgh,  1794.      (Agricultural 

Survey  Report.) 
Gordon,  J.  F.  S — The  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  Keith,  Grange, 

Ruthven,  Cairney,  and  Botriphnie  :   events,    places,   and 

persons.     Bvo.  Glasgow,  1880. 
Gregor,  Walter — The  Dialect  of  Banffshire  :  with  a  glossary  of 

words  not  in  Jamieson's  Scottish  Dictionary.     Trans.  PhiK 

Soc.  London,  1866.      =Bnff.l 
Presbytery  Book  of  Strathbogie,  Extracts  from  the,  1631-54. 

Aberdeen,  1841. 
Smiles,  S — Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist  :  Thomas  Edward  [of 

BanlTl.     8vo,  London.  1876  [and  var.  ed.]. 
Taylor,  William Scots  Poems.     Bvo,  Edinburgh,  1787. 

BERWICKSHIRE. 

Berwickshire  Naturalists'  Club,  History  of  the.     14  vols., 

Alnwick,  1831-93. 

Brockie, William. — The  Leaderside  Legends,    pp.48.    Sunder- 
land, 1876. 
The  Confessional  and  other  poems,     ib.  iBi-j. 

Calder,  Robert  M'Lean A  Beiwickshire  Bard.     The  songs 

and  poems   of  Robert  M'Lean    Calder.     Ed.,    with    intro- 
ductory memoir,  bj-  \V.  S.  Crockett.     8vo,  Paisley.  1897. 

Chisholm,  Walter Poems :    by  the   late   Walter    Chisholm, 

a  Berwickshire  shepherd  lad.    Ed.,  with  a  prefatory  notice, 
by  William  Cairns.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1879. 

Crockett,  W.  S.  (ed.1— Minstrelsy  of  the  Meisc;  the  poets  and 
poetry  of  Berwickshire.  A  county  anthology.  Bvo,  Paislev, 
1893. 

Denham,  M.  A. — Folk-lore;  or  a  collection  of  local  rhymes, 
proverbs,  sayings,  prophecies,  slogans,  <Sc.  relating  to 
Northumberland,  Newcastle-on-Tync,  and  Berwick-on- 
Tweed.     8vo,  Richmond,  in  Com.  Ebor.,  1858. 

Henderson,  George. — The  Popular  Rhymes,  Sayings,  and 
Proverbs  of  the  County  of  Berwick.  With  illustrative 
notes.      i2mo,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1856. 

Johnston,  George.— A  Flora  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  a  vols. 
i2mo,  Edinburgh,  1829-31. 

Kerr,  Robert.— General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County 
of  Berwick.  8vo,  London,  1B13.  (Agricultural  Survey 
Report.) 

Linen,  James  Alexander.— Poems,  in  the  Scots  and  English 
dialect,  on  various  occasions.     Bvo,  Edinburgh,  1B15. 

Lowe,  Alexander. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
Countj'  of  Berwick.  4to,  London,  1794.  (Agricultural 
Survey  Report.) 

Steel,  Andrew Poetical  Works,     and  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1873. 

Sutherland,  William. — Poems  and  Songs.  Bvo,  Haddington, 
1821. 

BUCHAN. 

Forbes,  Robert. — Ajax,  his  speech  to  the  Grecian  Knabbs, 
attempted  in  broad  Buchans.  By  R.  F.,  pent.  To  which 
is  added  a  Journal  to  Portsmouth  and  a  Shop-Bill  in  the 
same  dialect,  with  a  key.  Bvo,  Aberdeen,  1742. 
Select  Collection  of  Scots  Poems,  A.  chiefly  in  the  broad  Buchan 
dialect.  To  which  is  added  a  collection  of  Scots  Proverbs  : 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  David  Fergus  s'on.    Bvo,  Edinburgh,  1785. 

Tarras,William.— Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  12100, 
Edinburgh,  1804. 

CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 

Brand,  John,  sec  Orkney  Islands. 

Henderson,  John — General  View  of  the  Agriculture   of  the 

County  of  Caithness,     a  parts.    Bvo,  London,  iBia. 

Home,  John A  Canny  Countryside,  1896. 

[M'Lennan,  Malcolm.  ] — Peasant  Life.    Sketches  of  the  villagers 

and  field  labourers  in  Glcnaldic.     3rd  ed.,  a  Series.     8vo, 

London,  1871. 
Nicolson,  D.— MS.  Collection  of  Caithness  words.     =Cai,t 
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DUMBARTONSHIRE. 

Salmon,  James. — Gowodean  :  a  Pastoral,  1868. 

Taylor,  William. — Poems  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect.     2nd 

ed.,  with  large  additions.     8vo,  Paisley,  1827. 
Ure,  David. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of 

Dumbarton.      4to,    London,    1794.      (Agricultural    Survey 

Report.) 
Walker,    John.— Poems   in   English,    Scotch,   and  Gaelic,   on 

various  subjects.     lamo,  Glasgow,  1817. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

Anderson,  Alexander. — The  Two  Angels,  and  other  poems. 

London,  1875. 

Carlyle,  Jane  Welsh Letters  and  Memorials.     3  vols.,  1883. 

Carlyle,  Thomas Unpublished  Letters.     Ed.  by  C.  Townsend 

Copeland.      In  the  Allanlic  Moiillily,  Sept.-Oct.  1898. 
Cromek,  R.   H. — Remains    of  Nithsdale    and  Galloway    Song : 

with     historical    and    traditional    notices    relative    to    the 

manners  and  customs  of  the  peasantry.    8vo,  London,  1810. 
Froude,  J.  A. — Thomas  Carlyle  :  history  of  the  first  forty  years 

of  his  life.     2  vols.,  1882. 
Graham,  Richard. — A  Fisherman's  Letter  to  the  proprietors  and 

occupiers    of    Salmon    Fisheries    in    Solwa3',    and    rivers 

communicating  therewith,  1804. 
Hawkins,   Susanna Poems  and   Songs.     Vol.   V.     pp.   60. 

8vo,  Dumfries,  184 1. 
Johnston,  B. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of 

Dumfries.       4to,     London,     1794.       (Agricultural     Survey 

Report.) 
Johnstone,   John. — Poems,   on   various   subjects  ;    but   chiefly 

illustrative  of  the  manners  and  superstitions  of  Annandale. 

8vo,  Dumfries,  1820. 
Kennedy,  James. — Poems  and  Songs.     8vo,  Dumfries,  1823. 
Mayne,  John The  Siller  Gun.      Single  4to  sheet,  1777.     [Ex- 
panded to  2  cantos  in  1779,  to  3  in   1780,  to  4  in    1808,  to 

5  in  1836.] 
M'Nay,  Andrew. — Poetical  Works.     Comprising  a  number  of 

poems  and  songs,  chiefly  written  in  the  Scottish  dialect, 

and  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  peasantry  of  Scotland. 

8vo,  Dumfries,  1820. 
Paton,  James. — Castlebracs.     Drawn  from  '  The  Tinlie  MSS.' 

8vo,  Edinburgh,  1898. 
Ponder,  Peter. — Kirkcumdoon.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1875. 
Quinn,    Roger. — The    Heather   Lintie  ;    being   poetical   pieces, 

spiritual  and  temporal,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect.     2nd 

ed.      i2mo,  Dumfries,  1863.      [1st  cd.  1861.] 
Reid,  Robert. — Poems,  Songs,  and  Sonnets.     8vo,  Paisley,  1894. 
Shennan,   Robert. — Tales,    Songs,   and    Miscellaneous  Poems, 

descriptive  of  rural   scenes   and  manners  ;    chiefly  in    the 

Scottish  dialect.      i2mo,  Dumfries,  1831. 
Singer,   William. — General  View  of  the   agriculture,  state   of 

property,  and   improvements   in  tlie  county  of  Dumfries. 

8vo,  Edinburgh,  1812.     (Agricultural  Survey  Report.) 
Wallace,  Robert — A  Country  Schoolmaster,  James  Shaw.  8vo, 

Edinburgh,  1899. 

EAST  SCOTLAND. 

Neill,  P. — List  of  Fishes  found  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  rivers 
and  lakes  near  Edinburgh,  with  remarks.  8vo,  Edinburgh, 
1810.  _ 

Sibbald,  Sir  R. — The  history,  ancient  and  modern,  of  the 
sherilTdoms  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  and  of  the  Firths  of  Forth 
and  Taj',  fol.,  Edinburgh,  17 10.  Another  ed.,  8vo,  Cupar- 
Fife,  1803. 

Strain,  E.  H.  —  Elmslie's  Drag-net,  being  certain  notes  made  by 
him  in  the  fishing  village  of  Aberspendic,  1900. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE. 

Aikman,  James. — Poems,  chiefly  lyrical,  partly  in  the  Scottish 

dialect.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1816. 
Ballantine,  James,— Poems.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1856. 
The  Miller  of  Dcanhaugh.     ib.  1869. 
The  (iahcrlunzie's  Wallet.     3rd  ed.,  revised,   with  glossary. 

ib.  [,875]. 
Crawford,  David.— Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  on 

various  subjects.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1798. 
Elliott,  N — The  Literary  Hours  of  a  Working  Man.     Edinburgh, 

1862. 
Fergusson,  Robert — Poems  on  various  subjects.     In  two  parts. 

J2mo,  Edinburgh,  1785.      [ist  ed.  1773.] 


Forbes,  Peter. — Poems,  chiefly  in  the   Scottish   dialect.      8vo, 

Edinburgh,  1812. 
Glass,  Willison. — The   Caledonian   Parnassus  ;    a   Museum   of 

original  Scottish  songs.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1812. 
Har'st  Rig,  The,  and  the  Farmer's  Ha' :   two  poems  in  the 

Scottish   dialect.      2nd   ed.,    corrected,      pp.    64.     i2mo, 

Edinburgh,  1801.      [ist  ed.  1794.] 
Howden,  R — The  King's  Welcome  to  Edinburgh,  by  a  Country 

Shepherd,  his  Wife  and  Daughter,     pp.  24.     i2mo,  Edin- 
burgh, 1822. 

Inglis,  John Poems  and  Songs.     Edinburgh,  1866. 

Johnston,  Archibald. —  Lays  of  Edina,  with  notes  and  introduc- 
tions.     i2mo,  Edinburgh,  1864. 
Lauder,  James. — Warblings  of  a  Caged  Bird.     Leith,  1870. 
Learmont,  John.— Poems  pastoral,  satirical,  tragic,  and  comic. 

8vo,  Edinburgh,  1791. 
Liddle,  William. — Poems  on  different  occasions,  chiefly  in  the 

Scottish  dialect.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1821. 
Logan,  Alexander. — Auld  Reekie  Musings:  being  poems  and 

lyrics.     With  a  glossary.     i2ino,  Edinburgh,  1864. 
Macaulay,  James.  — Poems  on  various  subjects,  in   Scots   and 

English.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  T788. 
Maclagan,  Alexander Sketches  from  Nature  and  other  poems. 

8vo,  Edinburgh,  1851. 
Macneill,  Hector, — Scotland's  Scaith,  or  the  history  o'  Will  and 

Jean.     i2mo,  Edinburgh,  1795. 
The  Waes  o'  War,  or  the  Upshot  o'  the  history  o'  Will  and 

Jean.     In  four  parts,     ib.  1796. 
Poetical  Works.    2  vols.  lamo,  London,  1801.    Newed.,  lamo, 

Edinburgh,  1856. 
Bygane  Times,  and  Late  Come  Changes;  or,  a  Bridge  Street 

dialogue,   in  Scottish  verse,  by  the  Author  of  '  Will  and 

Jean.'     2nd  ed.      i2mo,  Edinburgh,  1811. 
M'Dowall,  William.— Poems.     i2mo,  Edinburgh,  1839. 
M'Laren,   John   W Rhymes  frae  the  Chimla-Lug.      i2mo, 

Edinburgh,  1881. 
[Moir,  David  Macbeth.] — The  Life  of  Mansie  Wauch,  tailor  in 

D.ilkeith  :  written  by  himself.      lamo,  Edinburgh,  1828. 
Pennecuik,  Alexander Streams  from  Helicon  :  or,  poems  on 

various  subjects.   In  three  parts.  2nd  ed.  8vo,  London,  1720. 
Smith,  James. — Poems,  Ballads,  and  Songs.  3rd  ed.   Edinburgh, 

1870. 
Jenny  Blair's  Maunderings,  adapted  for  recital,     and  ed.     ib. 

1872. 
Habbie  and  Madge  :  a  series  of  Scottish  dialogues  in  humble 

life,     and  ed.     ib.  1872.     [ed.  1881.] 
Humorous  Scotch  Stories,  &c.  adapted  for  recital.      7th  ed. 

ib.  187a. 
Archie  and  Bess,  or,  the  life  of  a  Scotch  Mason,     ib.  1876. 
Canty  Jock,  and  other  stories.     3id  ed.     ib.  1882. 
The  Merry  Bridal  o'  Firthmains  and  other  Poems  and  Songs. 

2nd  ed.  1866. 

Stevenson,  W.  Grant Puddin'.     An  Edinburgh  story,  1894. 

Thomson,  James. — Poems,  in  the  Scottish  dialect.     410,  Edin- 
burgh, 1801. 
Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect.      New  ed.,  containing 

many  poems  never  before  published.     i2mo,  Leith,   1891. 

[ist  ed.  1801.] 

Tweeddale,  John Moff,  1896. 

Wilson,  Robert.— Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect.     8vo, 

Edinburgh,  1822. 

ELGINSHIRE. 

Brown,  James. — The    Round  Table    Club  :    or,    conversations, 

sccnical,  scientific,  historical,  and  social.    8vo,  Elgin,  1873. 
Couper,   Robert.— Poetry,    chiefly   in    the    Scottish    language. 

a  vols.  lamo,  Inverness,  1804* 
Cramond,  Wm Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Kirk-Session 

of  Elgin,   1584-1779;   with  a  brief  record  of  the  readers, 

ministers,  and  bishops,  1567-1897.      Reprinted  from  Elgin 

Courant  and  Couner.     8vo,  Elgin,  1897. 
Donaldson,  James General  View  of  the  Agriculture   of  the 

County  of  Elgin.    410,  London,  1794.     (Agricultural  Survey 

Report.) 
Slater,  James Seaside  Idylls.     Ed.,  with  a  memoir,  by  John 

Wellwood.      lamo,  Elgin,  1898. 
Tester,  William  Hay  Leith.— Poems.    8vo,  Elgin,  1865. 

FIFESHIRE. 
Annals  of  Dimfermllne.     Ed.  by  E.  Henderson.    8vo,  Glasgow, 
1879. 
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Barnard,  Lady  Anne Auld   Robin    Gray:    a  ballad,    1771. 

Ed.  W.  Scott,  1824. 
Beatty,  W. — The  Secretar.    Founded  on  the  story  of  the  Casket 

Letters,  1897. 
Douglas,  Alexander. — Poems,  chiefly  in  the   Scottish  dialect. 

8vo,  Cupar,  1806. 
Grant,  James,— One  of  '  The  Six  Hundred.'     A  novel  [n.d.]. 
Gray,  Charles. — Poems,     izmo,  Cupar,  181 1. 
[Latto,  W.  D.] — Tammas  Bodkin  :  or,  the  humours  of  a  Scottish 

tailor.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1B64. 
Tammas  Bodkin.     Swatches  o'  hodden-grey.     8vo,  London, 

1894. 

Mac  Donald,  George Alec  Forbes  of  Howglen.    3  vols.,  1865. 

Meldrum,  David  Storrar. — The    Story   of   Margredel,   being 

a  fireside  history  of  a  Fifeshire  family,     and  ed.,  1894. 
Grey  Mantle  and  Gold  Fringe,  i8g6. 
M'Laren,  J.  Wilson..— Tibbie  and  Tarn,  or  the  upcomes,  doon- 

comes,  and  ongauns  o'  twa  cannie  Scots,  1894. 
Pryde,  David The  Queer  Folk  of  Fife  :  tales  from  the  kingdom, 

1897. 
Robertson,    Andrew    Smith. — The    Provost    o'    Glendookie. 

Glimpses  of  a  Fife  town,  1894. 
Setoun,  Gabriel Sunshine  and  Haar ;   some  further  glimpses 

of  life  at  Barncraig,  1895. 
Robert  Urquhart,  1896. 
George  Malcolm,  1897. 
The  Skipper  of  Barncraig,  1901. 
Taylor,  Robert. — Markinch  Minstrelsy  ;  or  the  lunar  influences 

of  three  nights.     5th  ed.     pp.  40.     i6mo,  Kirkcaldy,  1870. 

[ist  ed.  i8ii.] 
Tennant,  WiUiani, — Anster  Fair,  a  poem  in  six  cantos.     With 

other  poems.     3rd  ed.,   larao,  Edinburgh,  1815.     [ist  ed. 

1812,  and  var.  ed.] 
Cardinal  Beaton.     Bvo,  Edinburgh,  1823. 
Papistry   Storm'd ;    or,    the   Dingin'  down   o'   the   cathedral. 

Ane  poem,  in  sax  sangs.     ByM.  W.  T.     lamo,  Edinbrogh, 

1827. 

FORFARSHIRE. 

Barrie,  J.  M Auld  Licht  Idylls,  1888. 

A  Window  in  Thrums,  1889. 
The  Little  Minister.  1891. 
Margaret  Ogilvy,  1896. 

Sentimental  Tommy,  the  slory  of  his  boyhood,  1896. 
Beattie,  George John   of  Arnha'  and  other  poems  [c.  1820], 

ed.  1882. 
Headrick,  James. — General  View  of  theAgricultureof  theCounty 

of  Angus  or  Forfar.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1813.     (Agricultural 

Survey  Report.) 
IngUs,  James Oor  Ain  Folk.     Being  memories  of  Manse  life 

in  the  Mcarns  and  a  crack  aboot  auld  times.    3rd  ed.     lamo, 

Edinburgh,  1895.     [isted.  1893.] 
Lowson,  Alexander John  Guidfollow,  or  The  Murder  of  the 

Earl  of  Strathmore,  a  mystical,  historical  romance  of  Forfar- 
shire, 1890. 

Mackenzie,  Fergus Sprays  of  Northern  Pine,  1897. 

Morison,  David Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect.     8vo, 

Montrose,  1790. 
Paton,  T.  L.— A  Home  in  Inveresk,  1896. 
Reid,   Alan. — Sangs    o'    the    Heatherland.     Scots    poems    and 

ballads.     8vo,  Paisley,  1894. 
Salmond,  J.  B. — My  Man  Sandy,  1894  [and  var.  ed.]; 
Sands,    John    Sims. — Poems    on    various    subjects  :     political, 

satirical,  and  humorous,     ist  Series.    8vo,  Arbroath,  1833. 

Smart,  Alexander. — Rambling  Rhymes.    lamo,  Edinburgh,  1834. 

Songs  of  Labour  and  Domestic  Life ;   with  rhymes  for  little 

readers.     Bvo,  Edinburgh,  1B60. 
Watson,  Thomas. —  The  Rhymer's  Family  ;  a  collection  of  bant- 
lings.    Arbroath,  1851. 
Watt,JamesE. — Poetical  Sketches  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character. 

8vo,  Dundee,  1880. 
Willock,   A.   Dewar. — Rosctty   Ends,    or    the    Chronicles    of 

a  Country  Cobbler.     3rd  ed.  1889.     [ist  ed.  1886.] 

GALLOWAY. 

Crockett,  S.  R The  Stickit  Minister,  1893. 

Mad  Sir  Ucghtred  of  the  Hills,  1894. 

The  Raiders,  1894. 

Bog-Myrtle  and  Peat,  1895. 

The  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags,  1895. 

The  Lilac  Sunbonnet,  1894. 


Cleg  Kelly,  1896. 
The  Grey  Man,  1896. 
That  Popish  Parson  Fellow,  i8;6. 
Lochinvar,  1897. 
Lad's  Love,  1897. 
The  Standard  Bearer,  1898. 
1  he  Black  Douglas,  1899. 
Kit  Kennedy  :  country  boy,  1899. 
Little  Anna  Mark,  1900. 
Love  Idylls,  1901. 
Banner  of  Blue,  1902. 
The  Dark  o'  the  Moon.  1902. 
Cunoingham,  Thomas  M — Har'st  Kirn  and  other  poems  and 

SnngS,    1797. 

Denniston,  Capt.  (ed.)— The  Battle  of  Craigncldcr;  a  very 
ancient  Gallovidian  ballad.     Edinburgh,  1832. 

Gallovidian,  The.     Vols.  1-V,  1899-1903. 

Harper,  Malcolm  M'L.  (ed.)— The  Bards  of  Galloway  :  a  col- 
lection of  poems,  songs,  ballads,  &c.,  by  natives  of 
Gallowaj'.     Bvo,  Dalbeattie,  i88g. 

Irving,  Elizabeth  Jane Fireside  Lays.     Bvo,  Glasgow,  1872. 

Lauderdale,  John. — A  collection  of  Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish 
dialect.      i2nio,  Edinburgh,  1796. 

Mactaggart,  John. — The  Scottish  Gallovidian  Encyclopedia,  or, 
the  original,  antiquated,  and  natural  curiosities  of  the  South 
of  Scotland  ;  containing  sketches  of  eccentric  characters 
and  curious  places,  with  explanations  of  singular  words, 
terms,  and  phrases  ;  interspersed  with  poems,  tales,  anec- 
dotes, &c.,  and  various  other  strange  matters;  the  whole 
illustrative  of  the  ways  of  the  peasantry  and  manners  of 
Caledonia  :  drawn  out  and  alphabetically  arranged.  Bvo, 
London,  1B24. 
and  cd.,  1876. 

Nicholson,   William Poetical  Works.      With   a   memoir   by 

Malcolm  ML.  Harper.     4th   ed.     8vo,    Dalbeattie,    1B96. 
[ist  ed.  1814.] 

'Saxon'  (ed.\ — Galloway  Gossip  sixty  years  ago.  and  ed. 
Bedlington,  1878. 

Scott,  James  K Galloway  Gleanings,  Poems  and  Songs.     Bvo, 

Castle-Douglas,  1881. 

Symson,  Andrew A  large    description   of  Galloway,    1684. 

With  an  appendix,  containing  original  papers,    from   the 
Sibbald  and  Macfarlanc  MSS.     Bvo,  Edinburgh,  i8--3. 

Trotter,  R.  De  Bruce. — Galloway  Gossip,  or  the  southern 
Albanich  80  years  ago.     Bvo,  Dumfries,  1901. 

Webster,  J.— General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Galloway, 
comprehending  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Shire 
of  Wigton.  4to,  Edinburgh,  1794.  (Agricultural  Survey 
Report.) 

HADDINGTONSHIRE. 
Gall,  Richard Songs  [c.  1801].     With  Memoir  by  A.  Balfour, 

1819. 
Ritchie,   A.   L— The   Churches   of  Saint   Baldrcd  :    Auldharae, 

Whitekirk,    Tyninghame,    Prestonkirk.      4to,    Edinburgh, 

1883. 
Roberts,  John.— Rhyme  and  Reason  ;  a  real  Miller's  Musings  : 

in  prose  and  verse.     Bvo,  Dunbar,  1861. 
Sands,   J. —Sketches  of  Tranent  in   the   Olden   Time.     lamo, 

Edinburgh,  1881. 

Skirving,  Adam Songs;  Tranent  Muir,  and  Johnny  Cope,  1745. 

Teenan,  Joseph. — Song  and  Satire.      pp.  8a.      Bvo,  Edinburgh, 

1876. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE. 
Robertson,  James.— General   View  of  the  Agriculture  ol  the 

County  of  Inverness.     4to,  London,  1808.     (Agricultural 

.Survey  Report.) 
Robson,  James,  see  Argyllshire. 

KINCARDINESHIRE. 

Bumess,  John. — The  Adventures  of  Thrummy  Cap  [c.  1796]. 
Plays,  Poems,  Tales,  and  other  pieces.     lamo,  Montrose,  1819. 
The  Ghaist  o'  Garron  Ha'  [c.  1823]. 
Cramond,  Wm. — The  Annals  of  Fordoun,  being  extracts  from 
records  relating  to   the  aflairs  of  the  parish  of  Fordoun 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year  1894.      Bvo,  Montrose, 
1894. 
Donaldson,  James. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
County  of  Kincardine.     4to,  London,  1795.      (Agricultural 
Survey  Report.) 
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Gideon,  Guthrie,  a  monograph  written  1712  to  1730.  Ed.  by 
C.  E.  Guthrie  Wright.  With  an  introduction  by  the  Right 
Rev.  John  Dowdcn,  D. D.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1900. 

Jamie,  William. — The  Muse  of  the  Mearns  :  being  poems  and 
songs,  in  Scottish  verse.      lamo,  Aberdeen,  1844. 
Stray  Effusions  ;  or  Gleanings  from  Nature.     Bvo,  Montrose, 

1849. 
The  Emigrant's  Family  :  or  Scotland  and  Australia,  and  other 
poems.     Glasgow,  1853. 

Robertson,  George General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Kin- 
cardineshire. 8vo,  London,  1813.  (Agricultural  Survey 
Report.) 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

Armstrong,  Andrew  J.  — Ingleside  Musings  and  Tales  told  in 

Rhyme.     8vo,  Dalbeattie,  1890. 
The  Cobbler  o'  Kirkiebrae,  a  romance  of  Galloway,  1896. 
Davidson,  D. — Thoughts  on  the  Seasons,  1789. 
Elder,  George  Ogilvy.— Borgue  :  the  story  of  a  seaboard  parish. 

2nd  ed.  1897. 
Kerr,  Robert.— Maggie  o'  The  Moss;  and  other  poems.     Ed., 

with  a  memoir,  by  Malcolm  M'L.  Harper.     8vo,  Dalbeattie, 

1891. 
Muir,  Robert  James. — The  Mystery  of  Muncraig.     A  story  of 

the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  1900. 
Webster,  J.,  see  Galloway. 

LANARKSHIRE. 

B[en],  J.  J.— Wee  Macgreegor.      By  J.  J.  B.      i2mo,  Glasgow, 

[1903-] 
[Black,  John.] — The  Falls  of  Clyde,  or,  the  Fairies ;  a  Scottish 

dramatic    pastoral    in    five    acts.     With    three   preliminary 

dissertations.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1806. 
Carmichael,  John Swincy  Farm  ;  or,  Margaret  Lambert,  the 

betra3*ed  wife  :    a  Lanarkshire  tale ;    Sketches,    or  word 

pictures;  and  Poems,  1886. 
Coghill,  James. — Poems,  Songs,  and  Sonnets.     8vo,  Glasgow, 

1890. 
Ewing,  William, — Poems  and  Songs,     pp.  32.     8vo,  Glasgow, 

1892. 

Fraser,  William  C The  Whaups  of  Durley,  1895. 

•  Glasgow,  Young.' — The  Deil's  Hallowe'en  :  a  poem.     pp.  60. 

i6mo,  Glasgow,  1856. 
Gordon,  Frank Pyotshaw  ;  or.  The  Devil's  Seat.     A  story  of 

the  Scotch  Black  Country,  1885. 
Graham,  Dougal The  Collected  Writings  of  Dougal  Graham, 

'  Skellat '  Bellman  of  Glasgow.     Ed.  with  notes,  together 

with  a  biographical  and  bibliographical  introduction,  and 

a   sketch  of  the  chap  literature  of  Scotland,   by   George 

MacGregor.     2  vols.  8vo,  Glasgow,  1883. 
Hamilton,  Janet. — Poems  of  Purpose  and  Sketches  in  Prose  of 

Scottish    peasant    life    and    character    in    Auld    Langsyne, 

sketches  of  local  scenes  and  characters,  with  a  glossary. 

i2mo,  Glasgow,  1865. 
Works,  ed.  1885. 
Hamilton,     William.— Poems     on     several     occasions.       8vo, 

Edinburgh,  1760. 
Hunter,  James — Poems  and  Sketches,     pp.  52.     8vo,  Glasgow, 

1884. 
Jeems  Kaye  :  his  adventures  and  opinions.      Reprinted  from  the 

Bailie.     New  and  enlarged  ed.     8vo,  Glasgow  [1903''. 
Johnston,   Ellen. — Autobiography,  Poems,  and  Songs  of  Ellen 

Johnston,  the 'Factory  Girl.'     and  ed.    8vo,  Glasgow,  1869. 
Johnstone, Thomas. — A Soldier'sThoughts inverse.   Edinburgh, 

1870. 
Lemon,  James  (ed.).^Lays  of  St.   Mungo  :  or.  the  Minstrelsy 

of  the    West.      With   biographical   and    historical   notes. 

i6mo,  Glasgow,  1844. 
Lithgow,  William.— Poetical   Remains,   1618  60.      Now  first 

collected.     Edinburgh,  1863. 
Lochore,  Robert— The  Foppish  Taylor,  or  Francy  Disgraced. 

Glasgow,  1796. 
Tales  in  Rhyme,  and  minor  pieces  ;  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 

ib.  1815. 

MacDonald,  Hugh Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  1865. 

M'Indoe,  G — Poems  and  Songs,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 

8vo,  Edinburgh,  1805. 
M'Lachlan,  Tom. — Thoughts  in  Rhyme,    pp.88.    8vo,  Glasgow, 

1884. 
Meston,  William — Poetical  Works.    6th  ed.     i2mo,  Edinburgh, 
1767.     [ist  collected  ed.] 


Motherwell,  William Poetical   Works.     With  a  memoir  by 

James  M'Conechy,  Esq.     A  new  ed.,  with  large  additions. 
8vo,  Paisley,  1881.      [ist  ed.  1827.] 
Murdoch,  Alexander  G. — Lilts  on  the  Doric  Lyre  :  a  collection 
of  humorous    poems    and    versified   sketches    of    Scottish 
manners  and  character.     i2mo,  Glasgow,  1873. 
The  Laird's  Lykewake,  and  other  poems.     London,  1877. 
Scotch    Readings,    humorous   and    amusing.      5th    ed.,   8vo, 
Glasgow,  1895. 
Nicholson,  James. — Kilwuddie   and   other  poems.     With  life 
sketch  and  portrait  of  the  Author.    4th  ed.,  i2mo,  Glasgow, 
1895.     [ist  ed.  i860.] 
Idylls  o'  Hame,  and  other  poems.     lamo,  London,  1870. 
Wee  Tibbie's  Garland  and  other  poems.      lamo,  Glasgow,  1873. 
Orr,  Alexander.— Laigh  Flichts  and  Humorous  Fancies.     8vo, 

Glasgow,  1882. 
Peirker,  John. — Miscellaneous  Poems,     pp.72.     i2mo,  Glasgow, 

Patrick,    William. — A   popular   description   of  the  indigenous 

plants  of  Lanarkshire,  with  an  introduction  to  botany,  and 

a  glossary  of  botanical  terms.      i2mo,  Edinburgh,  1831. 
Penman,  William Echoes  from  the  Ingleside.     A  selection  of 

songs  and  poems.     Glasgow,  1878. 
Ramsay,  Allan. — Patie  and  Roger,  a   Pastoral,  in   the   Scots 

dialect.     To  which   is  added   an   imitation   of  the   Scotch 

Pastoral,  by  Josiah  Burchett.      8vo,  London,    1720.      [ist 

sketch  of  '  The  Gentle  Shepherd.'] 
The    Gentle    Sliepherd,    a    Scots    Pastoral    Comedy.      8vo, 

Edinburgh,  1725. 
The  Gentle  Shepherd,  a  Pastoral  Comedy ;  with  illustrations 

of  the  scenary  :  an  appendix,  containing  memoirs  of  David 

Allan,   the    Scots    Hogarth ;    besides   original,   and   other 

poems  connected  with  the  illustrations:  anda  comprehensive 

glossary.      To  which  are  prefixed  an  authentic  life  of  Allan 

Ramsay,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  pastoral  poetry; 

the  propriety  of  the  rules  prescribed  for  it ;  and  the  practice 

of  Ramsay.     2  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1808.      [Scenary  ed.] 
Poems.     4to,  Edinburgh,  1721. 
Poems,  with  new  additions  and  notes,  to  which  is  added,  the 

Gentle  Shepherd,  a  Scots  Pastoral  Comedy,  with  songs  ; 

also,  a  glossary  or  explanation  of  the  Scots  words.     8vo, 

Dublin,  1733. 
Rodger,  Alexander. — Poems  and  Songs,  humorous,  serious,  and 

satirical  [c.  1838].     Ed.,  with  an  introduction,  by  Robert: 

Ford.     8vo,  Paisley,  1897. 
Stewart,  James The  Tvva   Elders   and    other    poems.     8vo, 

Airdrie,  1886. 
Struthers,  James. — Poetic  Tales  :  with  other  poems  and  songs. 

i2mo.  Glasgow,  1838. 
Tennant,  Robert. — Wayside  Musings.     8vo,  Airdrie,  1873. 
Thomson,  David. — Musings  among  the  Heather:   being  poems 

chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1881. 
Thomson,    William.— Leddy   May    and    other    Poems.      8vo, 

Glasgow,  1883. 
W^ardrop,  Alex, — Johnnie  Mathison's  Courtship  and  Marriage. 

With  poems  and  songs.     8vo,  Coatbridge,  i88r. 
Watson,  Walter. — Poems  and  Songs,  chiefly   in   the   Scottish 

dialect.     8vo,  Glasgow,  1853. 
Watt,    John. — Poems    chiefly    in    the    Scottish    dialect.      8vo, 

Edinburgh,  1827. 
Wiggle,  William. — Epitome  of  the  life  of  William  Wiggle,  the 

Duntreck  Bard  ;  a  tragic  tale.     Glasgow,  1808. 
Wright,   Joseph, — Janet   Hamilton,  and    other    poems.      8vo, 

Edinburgh,  1889. 
Laird    NicoU's    Kitchen,   and  other    Scottish   stories.       8vo, 

Glasgow,  1893. 
Scenes  of  Scottish  Life.     ib.  [1897]. 

LOTHIAN. 

Bruce,  George. — Poems,  Ballads,  and  Songs  on  various  occasions. 
8vo,  Edinburgh,  1813. 

Hepburn,  G.  B. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Economy  of  East  Lothian.  4to,  Edinburgh,  1794.  (Agri- 
cultural Survey  Report.) 

Hunter,  P.  Hay James  Inwick,  ploughman  and  elder.     With 

a  glossary.  1895. 

[Lumsden,  James.]  — Rural  Rhymes  and  Sketches  in  East  Lothian. 
By  Samuel  Mucklebackit.     8vo,  Edinburgh  [1885]. 
Sheep-head  and  Trotters,  being  savoury  selections,  poetic  and 
prosaic,  from  the  bulky  literary  remains  of  Samuel  Muckle- 
backit and  Thomas  Pintail,  late  Parnassian  Hill  and  arable 
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farmers  in  Lothian;   prepared  and  presented  by  their  sole 

living  executor,  James  Lumsden.    8vo,  Haddington  [189a]. 
The  Battles  of  Dunbar  and  Prestonpans,  and  other  selected 

poems  fnevv  and  old},     ih.  1896. 
Plenderleath,  John The  Kittlegairy  Vacancy.     Anew  way  of 

getting  rid  of  Old  Ministers,     and  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1B85. 
Robertson,  George.— General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 

County  of  Miii-Lothian.     4to,  Edinburgh,  1793. 

Swan,  Annie  S Carlowrie,  or  Among  Lothian  Folk,  1895. 

[Tod,  John.] — More   Bits  from  Blinkbonny.     A  tale  of  Scottish 

village  life  between  1831  and  1841.     By  John  Strathesk. 

and  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1885. 
Bits    from    Blinkbonny,    or    Bell    o'    the    Manse.      A    tale    of 

Scottish  village   life  between   1841    and   1851.     By  John 

Strathesk.     ib.  1891. 
Trotter,  J. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  West  Lothian. 

4to,  Edinburgh,  1794.      (Agricultural  Survey  Report. 1 
Waddell,  P.  Hately An  old  Kirk  Chronicle,  being  a  history  of 

Auldhame,  Tyninghame,  and  Whitekirk  in  East  Lotliian, 

from  session  records,  1615-1850.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1893. 

NAIRNSHIRE. 

Donaldson,  James.— General  View   of  the  Agriculture  of  the 

County  of  Nairn.    4to,  London,  1794.    (Agricultural  Survey 

Report. ^ 
Gordon,W Original  Poems  on  various  subjects,  both  instructive 

and  entertaining,  with  a  variety  of  amusing  Scotch  songs 

and  other  pieces.     8vo,  Elgin,  1828. 
[Hay,  WilliEUn.] — The  Lintie  o'    Moray,   being  a  collection  of 

poems,  chiefly  composed  for  and  sung  at  the  anniversaries 

of  the  Edinburgh  Morayshire  Society.     From  1829  to  1841. 

pp.  82.     8vo,  Forres,  1851. 
Leslie,  William.. — GeneralViewof  the  Agriculture  of  the  Counties 

of  Nairn  and  Moray.     8vo,  London,   1813.     (Agricultural 

Survey  Report.) 
Survey  of  the  Province  of  Moray,  historical,  geographical,  and 

political.     8vo,  Aberdeen,  1798. 

NORTH  SCOTLAND. 

Blackball,  Alex.— Lays  of  the  North.     8vo,  Fochabers,  1B49. 
Buchan,  Peter  (ed.).— Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  North 

of  Scotland,  hitherto  unpublished,    a  vols.  Svo,  Edinburgh, 

1828. 
Gordon,  Alexander. — The   Folks  o'  Carglen,  or,  Life  in   the 

North,  1891. 
Northward  Ho  !    Stories  of  Carglen,  1894. 
Gordonhaven,  scenes  and  sketches  of  fisher  life  in  the  North. 

By  an  old  fisherman.  With  an  introduction  by  W.  Alexander. 

lamo,  Edinburgh,  1887. 
Grant,  David.— Lays  and  Legends  of  the  North,  and  other  poems 

and  songs,   humorous  and  grave,  original    and   translated. 

Svo,  Edinburgh,  1884. 
Scotch  Stories,  or  the  Chronicles  of  Keckleton.     and  ed.,  Svo, 

Edinburgh  [?  189a]. 
Gregor,  Walter An  Echo  of  the  Olden  Time  from  the  North 

of  Scotland.      la.no  [n.pl.,  n.d.]. 
Notes  on  the  Folk-Lore  of  the  NorthEast  of  Scotland.     Folk- 

Lore  Soc.  VII.  1881. 
Kerr,  John. — Reminiscences  of  a  Wanderer  and  comical  curiosi- 
ties of  country  life.     Chiefly  collected  in  the  north-eastern 

counties  of  Scotland.     Part  i,  1890. 
Miller,  Hugh.  — Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland  ; 

or,  the  traditional  history  of  Cromarty.     8vo,  Edinburgh, 

1835.     [3rd  ed.  1853.] 
Sinclair,  Sir  John. — General  View   of  the  Agriculture  of  the 

Northern  Counties  and  Islands  of  Scotland.     4to,  London, 

1795.      (Agricultural  Survey  Reports.) 
Sinclair,  John. — Scenes  and  Stories  of  the  North  of  Scotland. 

New  ed.  1891. 

ORKNEY  ISLANDS. 

Barry,  George. — -The  Histor}'  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  in  which  is 

comprehended  an  account  of  their  present  as  well  as  their 

ancient  state.     4to,  PMinburgh,  1805. 
Brand,  John. — A  new  description  of  Orkney,  Zetland,  Pightland- 

Firth.  and  Caithness.     Svo,  Edinburgh.  1701. 
Dennison,  W.  Traill. — The  Orcadian  Sketch-Book.  being  traits 

of  Old  Orkney  life  written  partly  in  the  Orkney  dialect. 

8vo,  Kirkwall,  1880. 
Edmonston,  Thomas,  see  Shetland  Islands. 


Fergusson,  R.  Menzies.  — Rambles  in  the  Far  North,  and  ed. 
1884. 

Martin,  Martin,  see  West  Scotland. 

Neill,  P.  -  A  Tour  through  some  of  the  Islands  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland.     Svo,  Edinburgh,  1806. 

Peterkin,  Alexander.  -Notes  on  Orkney  and  Zetland  :  illustra- 
tive of  the  history,  antiquities,  scenery,  and  customs  of 
those  islands.     Vol.  I.     Svo,  Edinburgh,  182a. 

Vedder,  David. — Orcadian  Sketches ;  legendary  and  lyrical 
pieces.     Svo,  Edinburgh,  1832. 

Wallace,  James. — A  Description  of  the  Isles  of  Orkney.  lamo, 
Edinburgh,  1693. 

New  ed  ,  with  the  additions  made  by  the  Author's  son  in 

the  ed.  of  1700.     Ed.  John  Small.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1883. 

PEEBLESSHIRE. 

A£Eleck,  James. — The  Posthumous  Poetical  Works  of  James 
AfHeck,  Biggar.  With  a  sketch  of  the  Author's  life,  &c. 
Ed.  John  Affleck.     Svo,  Edinburgh,  1836. 

Nlcol,  James. — Poems  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  a  vols. 
lamo,  Edinburgh,  1805. 

Johnston,  Thomas. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 
Tweeddale.  4to,  London,  1799.  (Agricultural  Survey 
Report.) 

Pennecuik,  Alexander. — The  Works  of  Alexander  Pennecuik, 
Esq.,  containing  the  Description  of  Tweeddale,  and  mis- 
cellaneous poems.  A  new  ed.,  with  copious  notes,  forming 
a  complete  history  of  the  county  to  the  present  time.  To 
which  are  prefixed,  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Pennecuik,  and  a  map 
of  the  Shire  of  Peebles  or  Tweeddale.  8vo,  Leith,  1815. 
[The  Description  of  Tweeddale  and  the  Poems  first  printed 
in  1715.] 

Sanderson,  Robert. — Poems  and  Songs.    Svo,  Edinburgh,  1865. 

PERTHSHIRE. 

Altken,  J.  R. — Love  in  its  tenderness.     Idylls  of  Enochdhu,  1901. 
Campbell,  or  the  Scottish  Probationer.  3vols.  lamo,  Edinburgh, 

1819. 
Cleland,  Robert. — Inchbracken,  the  story  of  a  Fama  Clamosa, 

1883  Ted.  1887]. 
Edwards,  Thomas. — Strathearn  Lyrics  and  other  poems.     Svo, 
Paisley,  1889. 

Haliburton,  Hugh Horace  in  Homespun.    A  series  of  Scottish 

Pastorals.     With  preface,  notes,  and  glossary  by  J.  Logie 
Robertson.     4to,  Edinburgh,  18S6. 
'  For   Puir  Auld  Scotland's   Sake.'     A  book  of  prose  essays 
(with  a  few  poetical  fringes)  on  Scottish  literary  and  rural 
subjects.     Svo,  Edinburgh,  1887. 
In  Scottish  Fields.     Svo,  London,  1890. 
Ochil  Idylls  and  other  poems.      lamo,  London,  1891. 
Furlh  in  Field.     A  volume  of  essaj's  on  the  life,  language,  and 

literature  of  Old  Scotland.     Svo,  London,  1894. 
Dunbar:  being  a  selection  from  the  poems  of  an  old  Makar, 
adapted  for  moderii  readers.      lamo,  London,  1895. 
Harp  of  Perthshire,  The.     A  collection  of  songs,  ballads,  and 
other  poetical  pieces,  chiefly  by  local  authors,  with  notes 
explanatory,  critical,   and  biographical,   by   Robert  Ford. 
Svo,  Paisley,  1893. 
Kerr,  Synion.— Scottish  Poems  and  Songs.     lamo,  Perth,  1802. 
MacGregor,   Hector. — The   Souter's   Lamp.     Svo,    Edinburgh, 

1903. 
Maclaren,  Ian. — Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  1895. 
The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  1S95. 
A  Footstep  from  the  Unseen,  1895. 
A  Servant  Lass,  in  the  H'oinaii  at  Home,  Oct.  1895. 
Kate  Carnegie  and  those  Ministers,  1896. 
Monteath,  John. — Dunblane  Traditions  ;  being  a  series  of  warlike 
and  legendary  narratives,  biographical  sketches  of  eccentric 
characters,  &c.    Compiled  from  anecdotes  gleaned  from  the 
tales  of  old  people  in  Dunblane  and  vicinity.     To  which  is 
added  an  appendix  of  original   poems  and  songs.      8vo, 
Stirling.  1S35.     I  Reprint  Glasgow,  1887.] 

Naime,   Caroline Life  and  Songs  of  the    Baroness    Nairne 

[c.  1780  .  Ed.  Charles  Rogers,  i86g. 
Nicol,  Alexander. — Poems  on  several  subjects,  both  comical  and 
serious.  In  two  parts.  To  which  are  added.  The 
Experienced  Gentleman,  and  The  She  Anchoret  ;  written 
in  Cromwell's  time,  by  the  then  Duchess  of  Newcastle. 
i2mo,  Edinburgh,  1766. 
Nicoll,  Robert. — Poems.  3rd  ed.  :  with  numerous  additions, 
and  a  Memoir  of  the  author.     lamo,  Edinburgh,  1843. 
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Robertson,  James. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 

County  of  Perth.     8vo,  Perth,  1799.     (Agricultural  Survey 

Report.) 
Sabbath  Nights  at  Pltcoonans,  by  the  Author  of '  Sandy  Scott's 

Bible  Class.'  i8qq. 
Sandy  Scott's  Bible  Class,  1897. 
Selby,  Robert. — Rhymes.     8vo,  Edinburgh,  1840. 
Sinclair,  John. — Simple  Lays  :  consisting  of  a  few  specimens  of 

poems  and  songs,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect.       lamo, 

Perth,  1818. 
Smith,  Robert. — Poems  of  Controversy  betwi.\t  Episcopacy  and 

Presbytery  ;  also  several  poems  and  merry  songs  on  other 

subjects.     With  some  funeral  elegies  on  various  noblemen 

and  gentlemen.     Bvo,  Edinburgh,  1853.     [Reprinted  from 

the  original  ed.  of  1714.] 
Spence,   Charles From  the  Braes  of  the   Carse,  poems  and 

songs  by  the  late  Charles  Spence,  ed.  by  James  M.  Strachan. 

4to,  Perth,  1898. 
Stewart,   James Sketches  of  Scottish  Character,  and  other 

poems.     With  a  memoir  of  the  author.    i2mo,  Perth,  1857. 
Tytler,  Sarah.— The  Witch-Wife,  1897. 

RENFREWSHIRE. 

Allan,    Robert Evening    Hours:    Poems  and   Songs.      8vo, 

Glasgow,  1836. 
Barr,  John.— Poems  and  Songs,  descriptive  and  satirical.     lamo, 

Edinburgh,  1861. 
Clark,    Robert Original    Poetical     Pieces,    chiefly    Scottish. 

pp.  23.     8vo,  Paisley,  1836. 
Random  Rhymes  :  chiefly  Scottish,     pp.  36.     lamo,  Glasgow, 

1842. 
Finlayson,  William Simple  Scotish  Rhymes.     lamo.  Paisley, 

1815. 
Fraser,  John Poetic  Chimes,  or  Leisure  Lays  :  also,  a  Scottish 

national  play,  in  three  acts,  entitled  King  James  V,  or,  the 

Gipsy's  Revenge,    and  ed.,  enlarged.    lamo,  Paisley,  1853. 
Gilmour,  David Reminiscences  of  the  '  Pen  '  Folk.     By  One 

whoknewthem.  2nd  ed.,  410,  Paisley,  1873.   [ist  ed.  1871.] 

Paisley  Weavers  of  other  days  ;  and  The  '  Pen  '  Folk.     ib.  1876. 

Harp  of  Renfrewshire,  The  :  a  collection  of  songs  and  other 

poetical  pieces  (many  of  which  are  original),  accompanied 

with    notes,    explanatory,    critical,  and    biographical,  and 

a    short    essay    on    the    poets    of    Renfrewshire.       [Ed. 

W.  Motherwell.]     i6mo.  Paisley,  i8ig. 
Hector,   William Selections    from   the   Judicial    Records    of 

Renfrewshire.      Illustrative   of  the   administration    of   the 

laws    of  the  county,  and  manners  and   condition    of  the 

inhabitants,  in  the   17th  and   18th  centuries.      With  notes 

introductory  and    explanatory,   and  six  fac-similes  of  old 

documents.     8vo,  Paisley,  1876. 
Henderson,  J.   Murdoch Ihe  Chronicles  of  Kartdale,  Our 

Jeames,  1898. 
M'Gilvray,    Alexander. — Poems    and     Songs,    satirical    and 

descriptive,  bearing  on  the  political,  moral,  and  religious 

character   of   man,    in   this   country  at   the   present  day. 

and  ed.,  enlarged.     Bvo,  Glasgow,  1862. 
Martin,  A General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of 

Renfrew.  410,  London,  1794.   (Agricultural  Survey  Report,  "i 
Mitchell,  John A  Night   on   the  Banks  of  Doon,  and   other 

poems.     8vo,  Paisley,  1838. 
The  Wee  Steeple'sGhaist,and  otherpoemsandsongs.    ib.  1840. 
Neilson,  James  M. — Poems  and  Songs  chiefly  in  the  Scottish 

Language.     8vo,  Glasgow,  1877. 
Picken,  Andrew. — The  Dominie's  Legacy.     3  vols.,  1830. 
Picken,  Ebenezer. — Poems  and  Epistles,  mostly  in  the  Scottish 

dialect.     8vo,  Paisley,  1788. 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  Songs,  cScc.,partly  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 

2  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1813. 
Taimahill,  Robert. — Poems  and  Songs.      lamo,  Paisley,  1807 

[and  var.  ed.]. 
Webster,  David Original  Scottish  Rhymes;  with  humourous 

and  satirical  songs.      i2mo.  Paisle3',  1835. 
Wilson,  Alexander. — Watty  and  Meg,  or  tlie  Wife  reformed. 

i2mo,  Newcastle  [1792]. 
Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect.       i2mo,  Paisley,  1790. 

[ed.  i8r6and  1844.] 
Wilson,  John. — General  Viewofthe  Agriculture  of  Renfrewshire. 

8vo,  Paisley,  1812.     (Agricultural  Survey  Report.) 
Young,  John. — Homely  Pictures  in  Verse,  chiefly  of  a  domestic 
character.      i2mo,  Glasgow,  1865. 
Lochlomond  Side  and  other  poems,     ib.  1872. 


ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

Allan,  Robert — Poems.     Jedburgh,  187 1. 

Competing  and  other  Poems  on  the  Auld  Brig.    Hawick,  1853. 

Leyden,  John. — Scenes  of  Infancy  and  other  poems.      Ed.  by 

Rev.  J.  Morton,  1819. 
Murray,  J.  E.  D.  (ed.) — Hawick  Songs  and  Recitations.     i2mo, 

Hawick,  1892. 
Murray,  Robert. — Hawick  Characters.    With  sketch  and  portrait 

of  the  author.     8vo,  Hawick,  1901. 
Ruickbie,  James. — The  Way-side  Cottager;  consisting  of  pieces 

in  prose  and  verse.     To  which  are  added   miscellaneous 

poems.      i2mo,  Hawick,  1807. 
Scott,  Andrew Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect.     i2mo, 

Edinburgh,  1805  [and  var.  ed.]. 
Poems  on  \'arious  subjects,     ib.  1826. 
Smith,  John  G The   Old  Churchyard,  The  Twa  Mice,  and 

miscellaneous  poems  and  songs.     Kelso,  1862. 
Ure,  David. — General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  Count}-  of 

Roxburgh.      4to,    London,    1794.       (Agricultural    Survey 

Report.) 
Whjrte,  Robert Poems,  including  Tales,  Ballads,  and  Songs. 

8vo.  Kelso,  1867. 
Wilson,    William Poems,    chiefly    in    the    Scottish    dialect. 

lamo,  Jedburgh,  1824. 

SELKIRKSHIRE. 

Holland,  R. — Yarrow:  its  poets  and   poetry.     8vo,   Dalbeattie, 
1890. 

Ctirrie,  James Wayside  Musings  :  poems  and  songs.     Selkirk, 

1863. 

Douglas,   Robert General   View   of  the   Agriculture    in    the 

counties    of    Roxburgh    and    Selkirk.      8vo,    Edinburgh, 
1798.     (Agricultural  Sun'ey  Report.) 

Elliott,  Jean The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  1755. 

Hogg,  James Scottish  Pastorals,   poems,    and   songs,   mostly 

written  in  the  dialect  of  the  south,     pp.  6a.     8vo,  Edin- 
burgh, 1801. 
The  Mountain  Bard.     lamo,  Edinburgh,  1807 
The  Queen's  Wake.     A  legendary  poem,  1813. 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  and  other  tales.     2  vols.    i2rao,   Edin- 
burgh, 1818. 
Winter  Evening  Tales.     2  vols.,  ib.  1820. 
Perils  of  Man.     3  vols.  i2mo,  London,  1822. 
A  Queer  Book.     Edinburgh,  1832. 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd's  Tales.    In  6  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1838. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.     5  vols.   8vo, 

Glasgow,  1840. 
The  Works  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.     A  new  ed.,  with  memoir 
of  the  author,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Thomson.     Poems  and  Life. 
Tales  and  Sketches.     2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1865. 

Johnston,  Thomas General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 

County    of    Selkirk.      4to,   London,    1794.     (Agricultural 
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dialect  of  the  English  colony  in  the  Baronies  of  Forth  and 
Bargy,  county  of  Wexford,  Ireland.  Formerly  collected 
by  Jacob  Poole.  .  .  Now  cd.,  with  some  introductory 
observations,  additions  from  various  sources,  and  notes,  by 
William  Barnes.     8vo.  London,  1867.      =Wxf.' 

COLONIAL. 

Australian  Words  from  the  Gciillcn:an's  Magazine,  1877  80. 

Barlow,  P.  W. — Kaipara,  or  experiences  of  a  settler  in  North 
New  Zealand,  1880. 

Boldrewood,  Rolf. — Robbery  under  Arms.     3  vols.,  188B. 
A  Colonial  Reformer.     3  vols.,  1890. 
The  Miner's  Right.     3  vols.,  1890. 
The  Squatter's  Dream,  1890. 
A  Sydney-side  Saxon,  1891. 
Nevermore.     3  vols.,  1892. 

Ferguson,  Dugald Vicissitudes  of  Bush  Life  in  Australia  and 

New  Zealand,  1891. 

Geikie,    A.    Constable Canadian    English,  in   the   Canadian 

Journal.  Vol.  II.  1857. 

Harrison,  J.  E. — The  Kara  Yerta  Tragedy.  An  Australian 
romance  [n.d.]. 

Hay,  W.  D Brighter  Britain,  1882. 

Hogan,  James  Francis. — The  Lost  Explorer,  an  Australian 
story,  1890. 

Martin,  Annie Home  Life  on  an  Ostrich  Farm,  1890. 

Millet,  Mrs.  Edward An  Australian  Parsonage,  or  the  Settler 

and  the  Savage  in  Western  Australia,  1872. 

Morris,  Edward  E Austral  English.  A  dictionarj'  of  Australa- 
sian words,  phrases,  and  usages,  with  those  aboriginal- 
Australian  and  Maori  words  which  have  become  incorporated 
in  the  language,  and  the  commoner  scientific  words  that 
have  had  their  origin  in  Australasia.     8vo,  London,  1898. 

Nicols.  Arthur Wild    life  and  adventures   in    the   Australian 

Bush  ;  four  years'  personal  experience.     2  vols.,  1887. 

Praed,  Mrs.  Campbell The  Romance  of  a  Station.    2  vols. 

[1890]. 

Roper,  Edward. — By  Track  and  Trail;  a  journey  through  Canada, 
1891. 

Vogan,  A.  J. — The  Black  Police.  A  story  of  modern  Australia 
[1890]. 

AMERICAN. 

•  Adeler,  Max.' — Elbow  Room,  1876. 
Out  of  the  Hurly-Burly,  1878. 

American  Folk-Lore  Society,  Transactions  of,  for  1894. 
[Contains  Newfoundland  Words  by  G.  Patterson.  1 

Bartlett,  John  Russell. — Dictionaryo.  Americanisms.  Aglossary 
of  words  and  phrases  usually  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the 
United  State^i.     and  ed.,  Boston,  1859.    4th  ed.,  ib.  1877. 

Bradley,  A.  G Sketches  from  Old  Virginia,  1897. 

Dialect  Notes.  Published  by  the  American  Dialect  Society. 
Vol.  I.     8vo,  Norwood,  M.iss..  1896. 

Green,  B.  W. — Word-book  of  Virginia  Folk-speech.  8vo, 
Richmond,  U.S.A.,  1899. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler. — Tales  of  the  Home  Folks  in  peace  and 
war  [n.d.]. 

Howells,  W.  D Their  Wedding  Journey,  1871. 

The  Lady  of  ^he  Aroostook,  1879. 
VOL.  VI. 


Johnston,  Richard  Malcolm Old  Times  in  Middle  Georgia, 

1897. 
Kansas  University  Quarterly  Magazine.    Vol.  I,  No.  a,  Oct. 

1692  ;    No.  3.  Jan.  1891. 

Lloyd,  Nelson The  Chronic  Loafer,  1901. 

Lowell,   James  Russell The   Biglow    Papers,    ed.    with    an 

introduction,  notes,  glossarj-,  and  copious  index  by  Homer 

Wilbur.     Cambridge,  Mass.,  1848.     Second  Series,  1867. 
Pickering,  John — A   Vocabulary,    or  collection  of  words  and 

phrases  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the 

United  States  of  America.     8vo,  Boston,  1816. 
'Slick,  Samuel'  [Haliburton,  T.  C.].— The  Clockmaker,  or  the 

sayings  and  doings  of  Samuel   Slick  of  Slickville.     Svo, 

London,  1836. 
Slosson,  Annie  "Trumbull. — Dumb  Foxglove  and  other  stories, 

1898. 
Westcott,  Edward  Noyes David  Harum.    A  story  of  American 

life,  1898  [ed.  1900]. 
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Adams,  H.  C Wykehamica.     A  history  of  Winchester  College 

and  Commoners,  from  the  foundation  to  the  present  day. 
Svo,  Oxford,  1878. 

Ainsworth,  W.  Harrison Rookwood,  a  romance,  1834. 

Baker,  T. — Tunbridge  Wells,  or  the  Yeoman  of  Kent,  1703. 
Barham,     Richard     Harris.— Ingoldsby     Legends,     1840-47. 

Carmine  ed.,  1867. 

Barrdre,  Albert,  and  Leland,  Charles  G. — A  Dictionary  of 

slang,  jargon,  and  cant,  embracing  English,  American,  and 

Anglo-Indian  slang.  Pidgin  English,  Tinkers' jargon  and  other 

irregular  phraseology.     2  vols.  8vo,  Ballantyne  Press,  1889. 

Baumann,  Heinrich. — Londinismcn-Slang  und  Cant :  Alphabet- 

isch  geordnete  SammlungdereigcnartigenAusdnicksweisen 

der   Londoner  Volkssprache  sowie  der  flblichsten  Gauncr-, 

Matrosen  ,  Sport-  und  Zunft-AusdrOcke.   Mit  einergeschicht- 

lichen    Einleitung    und    Musterstilcken.      Ein    Supplement 

zu    alien    Engl.-I)ciitschen    WOrterbOchern   von    Heinrich 

Baumann.     8vo,  Berlin.  1887. 

Carew,    Bampfylde-Mcore.— The     Life    and     Adventures    of 

BamplyldeMoore  Carew.  the  King  of  the  Beggars,  with 

canting  dictionary,  1791.    Another  ed.,ed.T.  Price  [c.  1810]. 

Carew,   F.   W.  (cd.) — No.   747  ;    being   the   Autobiography  of 

a  Gipsy,  1891. 

Colquhoun,  P A  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  1796. 

Conmioner  Word-Book,  or  dictionary  of  words  and  phrases 
current  in  Winchester  School.     MS.  1864. 

Dickens,  Charles Pickwick  Papers,  1837. 

Nicliolas  Nickleby.  1838. 
Oliver  Twist,  1838. 
Barnaby  Rudge,  1841. 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  1844. 
Dombey  and  Son,  1848. 
David  Copperfield,  1850. 
Bleak  House.  1853. 
Great  Expectations,  1861. 
Our  Mutual  Friend.  1865. 

Farmer,  John  S Slang  and  its  Analogues,  past  and  present. 

A  dictionary,  historical  and  comparative,  of  the  heterodox 
speech  of  all  classes  of  society  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years.      With    synonj'ms   in    English,     French,    German, 
Itali.m.  &c.     1890-1904. 
Fielding,  Henry. — The  Author's  Farce,  1730, 

The  History  oftheAdventuresofJosephAndrews.   avols.,  1742. 
The  History  of  Tom  Jones.     6  vols.,  1749. 
Amelia,  1751. 
Gilbert,  W.  S,— '  Bab  '  Ballads,  1869. 
More  '  Bab'  Ballads,  1873. 

Goddard,  E.  H Brasenosc  Ale.    A  collection  of  verses  annually 

presented  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  by  the  Butler  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.     Privately  printed,  1878. 

Grose,  Francis The  Olio,  1769. 

Lexicon  Balatronicum.  A  dictionary  of  Buckish  Slang, 
University  Wit,  and  Pickpocket  Eloquence.  Svo,  London, 
1811. 
Grose,  Francis,  and  Egan,  Pierce.— Grose's  Classical  Dictionary 
of  the  V'ulgar  Tongue,  revised  and  corrected,  with  the 
addition  of  numerous  slang  phrases,  collected  from  tried 
authorities.  By  Pierce  Kgan.  Svo,  London,  1823. 
Harman,  Thomeis. — Caveat,  or  WareningforCommonCursetors, 

vulparl}'  called  Vagaboncs,  1566.     Ed.  E.E.T.S.  1S69. 
Horsley,  J.  "W — Jottings  from  Jail,  18S7. 

•c 
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[Hotten,  James  Camden.] — The   Slang   Dictionary ;    or    the 

vulgar  words,  street  phrases,  and  fast  expressions  of  high 

and  low  society.     8vo,  London,  1865. 
Kipling,  Rudyard. — The  Record  of  Badalia  Herodsfoot,  1890. 
Barrack-Room  Ballads  and  other  Verses,  189a. 

Lytton,  E.  G.  E.  L.  Bulwer Pelham,  1828. 

Paul  Clifford,  1830. 
]VI[ansfieldl,  R.  B. — School  Life  at  Winchester  College,  1870. 
Mayhew,  Henry. — London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor :  the 

condition  and  earnings  of  those  that  will  work,  cannot  work, 

and  will  not  work.      4  vols.  8vo,  London,  1851-62,  and  ed. 

1864. 
The  Criminal  Prisons  of  London,  1862. 
[Moore,  Thomas.] — Tom  Crib's  Memorial    to   Congress,   with 

a  preface,  notes,  and  appendix.      By  One  of  the  Fancy. 

i2mo,  London,  1819. 


Miuray,  D.  Christie. — A  Novelist's  Note-Book,  1887. 

Peacock,  F.  M A  Soldier  and  a  Maid  ;  a  romance  of  the  late 

war  in  Burmah  [1890]. 
Reade,  Charles Jack  of  All  Trades,  1858. 

Autobiography  of  a  Thief,  1858. 
Smollett,  T.  G. — Adventures  of  Roderick  Random,  1748. 

Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  1751. 

Adventures  of  Ferdinand,  Count  Fathom,  1753. 

The  Reprisal,  1757. 

Adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  176a. 
Thackeray,  W.  Makepeace Ballads,  1855. 

Miscellanies  :  Prose  and  Verse,  1855. 
Ttinbridge  Wells,  or  a  Day's  Courtship.     A  Comedy,  as  it  is 

acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre.     London,  1678. 
Wickham,   G.— A   Bluecoat    Boy's  Recollections  of  Hertford 
School,  1841. 
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Aasen,  Ivar.— Norsk  Ordbog  med  Dansk  Forklaring.  Christiania, 

1873- 
Adams,    Thomas.  —  Practical   Works   [c.   1655]    in    Nichol's 

Puritan  Divines.  1861-62. 
[Adelimg,  Johann  Christoph.]— Versuch  eines  vollstandigen 

grammatisch-kritischen    WOrterbuches  der  hochdeutschen 

Mundart,  mit  bestandiger  Vergleichung  der  (ibrigen  Mund- 

arten,  besonders  aber  der  oberdeutschen.     5  Theile,  4to, 

Leipzig,  1773-86. 
.Slfric's  Grammatik  und  Glossar  [c.  975].     Ed.  J.  Zupitza. 

Berlin,  1880. 
.^Ifiric'sLivesof  Saints,  being  a  set  of  Sermons  on  Saints'  Days 

formerly  observed  by  the  English  Church.   Ed.W.  W.  Skeat, 

E.E.T.S.  1881-90. 
Albrecht,    Karl. — Die    Leipziger    Mundart.      Grammatik    und 

Wttrterbuch  der  LeipzigerVolkssprache.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1881. 
Alexander  and   Dindimus:    or  the  letters  of  Alexander  to 

Dindimus,    king    of   the    Brahmans,    with    the    replies    of 

Dindimus  [c.  1375].     Ed.  W.  W.  Skeat.  E  E.T.S.  1878. 
Alisaunder,  King  [c.  1300].     In  Weber's  Metrical  Romances, 

Vol.  I.     Edinburgh,  1810.     See  also  William  of  Palerne. 
Ancren   Riwle,  The ;    a  treatise    on  the    rules   and  duties  of 

monastic  life.     Ed.  and  transl.  from  a  semi-Saxon  MS.  of 

the  13th  century,  by  James  Morton.    4to,  London,  Camden 

Soc.  1853. 
Andrewes,  Bishop. — Sermons,  1642. 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  The,  according  to  the  several  original 

authorities.     Ed.,  with  a  translation,  by  Benjamin  Thorpe. 

2  vols.  8vo,  London,  Rolls  Series,  1861. 
Anglo-Saxon  Vocabulary  of  the  8th  century  :  Corpus  Christi 

College   Library,   Cambridge.      In  Wright's  Vocabularies, 

1884  (q.v.\ 
Annandale,  Charles,  see  Ogilvie,  John. 
Anturs  of  Arther,  The  [c.  1420].     In  Robson's  Early  English 

Metrical  Romances,  Camden  Soc.  184a.     See  also  Scottish 

Alliterative  Poems. 
Arcbaeologia :    or   Miscellaneous  Tracts    relating   to   antiquity. 

Published   by  the   Soc.    of  Antiquaries   of   London.     4to, 

London,  1814,  &c. 
Ash,  John — The  New  and  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language.     In  which  all  the  words  are  introduced,  . .  the 

obsolete   and  uncommon  words  supported  by  authorities. 

a  vols.  8vo,  London,  1775. 
and  ed.,  a  vols  8vo,  London,  1795. 


Ascham,  Roger. — The  Scholemaster,  1570.  Ed.  E.  Arber, 
1870. 

Audelay,  John. — Poems.  A  specimen  of  the  Shropshire  Dialect, 
15th  century.     Ed.  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Percy  Soc.  1844. 

Avowing  of  King  Arthur,  The  [c.  1420].  In  Robson's  Early 
English  Metrical  Romances,  Camden  Soc.  1842. 

Awdeley,  John The  Fraternilye  of  Vacabondes,  1565.     Ed.  E. 

Viles  and  F.  J.  Furnivall,  E.E.T.S.  1869. 

Bacon,  Francis. — Essays,  1597. 

Historic  of  the  Raigne  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  162a.     Ed. 
J.  R.  Lumby.     London,  1876. 

Bailey,  N. — An  Universal  Etymological  English  Dictionary  ; 
comprehending  the  derivations  of  the  generality  of  words 
in  the  English  tongue  ;  . .  also  the  dialects  of  our  different 
counties.  .  .  Svo,  London,  1721. 

. aist  ed.,  8vo,  London,  1770. 

A  New  Universal  Etj-niological  English  Dictionary.  .  .  Origin- 
ally compiled  by  N.  Bailey.     Now  republished  with  many 
corrections,  additions,  and  literate  improvements  ...  by 
Joseph  Nicol  Scott,     fol.,  London,  1755. 
Household  Dictionary,  1736. 
Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  translated  1733,  ed.  1877. 

Baker,  Sir  Richard. — A  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England  from 
the  time  of  the  Roman  government  unto  the  death  of  King 
James,     fol.,  London,  1674. 

Bale,  John. — Select  Works  [c.  1550].     Parker  Soc.  1849. 

Barbour,  John.— The  Bruce  ;  or,  the  Book  of  the  most  excellent 
and  noble  prince,  Robert  de  Broyss,  King  of  Scots :  compiled 
by  Master  John  Barbour,  a.d.  1375.  Ed.  W.  W.  Skeat, 
E.E.T.S.  1870. 

Barcia,  Roque. — Filosofia  de  la  lengua  espanola :  sinbnimos 
castellanos.     a  vols.  Svo,  Madrid,  1863-65. 

[Baret,  John.] — An  Alvearie  or  Quadruple  Dictionarie,  contain- 
ing four  sundrie tongues:  namelie,  English,  Latine,  Greeke, 
and  French.  Newlie  enriched  with  varietie  of  wordes, 
phrases,  prouerbs  and  diuers  lightsome  obseruations  of 
grammar,     fol.  [London.  1580.] 

Barnes  or  Bemers,  Dame  Juliana. — Boke  of  St.  Albans  [i486]. 
Facsimile  reprint,  1881. 
The  Treatyse  of  Fysshingc  with  an  Angle  [1496].     An  earlier 
form  [c.   1650].     Ed.,  with  glossary,  by  Thomas  Satchell, 
E.I).S.  1883. 

Bamfield,  Richard.— The  Affectionate  Shepheard,  1594.  Ed. 
J.  O.  Halliwell,  Percy  Soc.  1845. 
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Bartlett,  John. — A  New  and  Complete  Concordance  or  verbal 
index  to  words,  phrases,  and  passages  in  the  dramatic 
works  of  Shakespeare,  with  a  supplementary  concordance 
to  the  poems.     4I0,  London,  1804. 

Beaumont,  F.  and  Fletcher,  J.— Works  [1606-16].  Ed.  G. 
Darley.      2  vols..  1859. 

Becket,  Thomas.— The  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  Thos.  Becket 
[c.  i3ooT.     Ed.  W.  H.  Black,  Percy  Soc.  1845. 

Beets,  A.,  sec  De  Vries,  M. 

Bellenden,  John.— The  First  Five  Books  of  the  Roman  History: 
transl.  from  the  Latin  of  Titus  Livius  [i533\  4to,  Edinburgh, 
1822. 
Historie  and  Chroniklis  of  Scotland,     fol.,  Edinburgh,  1536. 

Ballot,  James. — The  French  Methode,  wherein  is  contained  a 
perfite  order  of  grammar  for  the  French  tongue.  Bvo, 
London,  1588. 

Benson,  Th. — Vocabularium  AngloSaxonicum.     O-xonije,  1701. 

Beowulf:  with  a  transliteration  and  notes  by  Julius  Zupitza. 
E.E.T.S.  1882. 

Berghaus,  Helnrich. — Der  Sprachschatz  der  Sassen.  Ein 
Worterbuch  der  plattdeulschen  Sprache  in  den  hauptsach- 
lichsten  ihrer  Mundarten.     8vo,  Berlin,  1880-83. 

Bemers,  see  Barnes. 

Beues  of  Hamtoun,  The  Romance  of  Sir  [c.  1350^  Ed.  E. 
Kolbing,  E.E.T.S.  1885-86. 

Bible. — Wyclif,  John,  &c. — The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  with  the  Apocryphal  books,  in  the 
earliest  English  version  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  by 
John  Wyclifte  and  his  followers  f  c.  1380].  Ed.  J.  Forshall 
and  F.  Madden.  4  vols.  4to,  O.xford,  1850. 
Coverdale,  Myles. — The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Olde  and 
Newe  Testamente  with  the  Apocripha ;  faithfully  translated 
from  the  Hebrue  and  Greke,  1535. 
The  Great  Bible,  1539. 

The  Finglish  Bible.     Imprinted  at  London  by  Jhon  Day,  1551. 
The  Geneva  Bible,  1562. 
The  Bishops'  Bible,  1568. 
The  English  Bible,  Authorised  Version,  161 1. 

Blrlinger,  Anton. — Schwabisch-Augsburgischcs  Worterbuch. 
8vo,  Miincheu,  1B64. 

Blackstone,  Sir  William — Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land.    4  vols.,  1765-69. 

Blancard,  Stephen — The  Physical  Dictionary.  Wherein  the 
terms  of  anatomy,  the  names  and  causes  of  diseases,  chyrur- 
gical  instruments,  and  their  use  are  accurately  describ'd.  .  . 
4th  ed..  8vo,  London,  1702. 

Bland,  Robert. — Proverbs,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Adagia  of 
Erasmus,  with  explanations ;  and  further  illustrated  by 
corresponding  examples  from  the  Spanish,  Italian,  French 
and  English  languages.     2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1814. 

Blount,  Thomas. — Glossographia  :  or  a  Dictionary  interpreting 
the  hard  words  of  whatsoever  language,  now  used  in  our 
refined  English  tongue.  .  .  [ist  ed.  1656I. 

3rd  ed.jwith  corrections  and  additions.     By  T.  B.     8vo, 

London,  1670. 

5th  ed.,  8vo,  London,  1681. 

Nomolexicon  ;  a  Law  Dictionary,     and  ed.,  London,  1691. 
Ancient  Tenures.     8vo,  London,  1679. 

Boekenoogen,  G.  J.— De  Zaansclic  Volkstaal.  Bijdrage  tot  de 
kennis  van  den  Woordenschat  in  Noord-HoUand.  8vo, 
Leiden,  1897. 

Boorde,  Andrewe.— A  Compendyous  Regyment  or  a  Dyetary  of 
Helth  made  in  Mountpyllier  [1542].  The  Fyrst  Boke  of 
the  Introduction  of  Knowledge  [1547].  Ed.  F.  J.  Furnivall, 
E.E.T.S.  1870. 

Bosworth,  J.  and  Toller,  T.  N.— An  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary, 
b.ised  on  the  MS.  collections  of  the  late  Joseph  Bosworth  ; 
ed.  and  enlarged  by  T.  N.  Toller.     4I0,  Oxford,  1882-98. 

Boucoiran,  L. — Dictionnaire  analugiquc  et  ctymolc)gi<iue  des 
idiomes  meridionaux  qui  sont  paries  depuis  Nice  jusqu'ii 
Bayonne  et  depuis  les  Pyrenees  jusqu'au  centre  de  la 
France.     Nouvelle  (Edition.  Bvo,  Leipzig  and  Paris,  1898. 

Boyd,  Z. — Last  Battell  of  the  Soule.   a  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1629. 

Beyer,    A. — The    Royal    Dictionary   abridged.     In    two   parts. 

I.  French  and  English.    II.  English  and  French. .  .  13th  ed., 

carefullycorrected,  with  large  additions.    8vo,  London,  1 771. 

Bradley,  Richard.— A  Survey  of  the  ancient  Husbandry  and 

Gardening, collected  from  Cato,Varro,&c.  8vo,  London,  1725. 

Bremen    Worterbuch. — Veisuch     eines     brcmisch-nicdersach- 

sischcnWOrterbuchs.worin  nichtnurdie  in  und  urn  Bremen, 

sondern  auch   fast   in  ganz    Niedcrsachscn  gebrauchlicbc 


eigenthOmliche  Mundart  .  .    .  gesammelt.     5  Theile,  8vo, 

Bremen,  1767-71. 
Versuch      eines      bremisch-niedersachsischen     WOrterbuchs. 

Zweiter  Nachtrag  enthaltend  Zusatze  und  Vcrbesserungcn. 

8vo,  Bremen,  1869. 
Brereton,  William. — Travels  in  Holland,  the  United  Provinces, 

England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  1634-35.     Ed.  E.  Hawkins, 

Chetham  Soc.  1844. 
Brewer,  E.  Cobham.— Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable.  .  .  19th 

ed.,  revised  and  corrected.     8vo,  London  [1870]. 
Broeckaert,  Jan. — Bastaardwoordenboek.     8vo,  Gent,  1895. 
Brome,  Richard. — The  Joviall  Crew  ;  or  the  Merry  Beggars ; 

a  Comedie,  1652. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas.— Works  [1640-80].     Ed.  Simon  Wilkin. 

3  vols.  8vo,  London,  1892-94. 
BuUein,  William A  Dialogue  bothe  picasaunt  and   pielifull, 

wherein  is  a  godlie  Regiment  against  the  Fever  Pestilence. 

4to.  London,  1564.      Reprinted  in  1569,  1573.  1578. 
B[uUokar],  J[ohn] An  English  Expositor  :  teaching  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  hardest  words  used  in  our  language.    With 

sundry  explications,  descriptions,  and  discourses.    By  I.  B. 

sm.  8vo,  London,  1616. 

Another  ed.,  sra.  8vo,  London,  1641. 

6th  ed.,  sm.  8vo,  Cambridge,  1680. 

Bimyan,  John Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i.  1678  ;  pt.  ii.  1684. 

Burgiiy,  G.  F. — Burguy's  Glossaire.     In  lome  III  of  Grammaire 

de  la  Langue  d'Oil.  par  G.  F.  Burguy.    and  ed., Berlin,  1870. 
Burton,  Robert.— The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  i6ai.    Ed.  A.  R. 

Shillclo.     3  vols.  8vo,  London,  1893. 
Butler,  Samuel.— Poems  (including  Hudibras)  [1663-78].     Ed. 

Robert  Bell.     3  vols.,  London,  1855. 
Caedmon. — Metrical  Paraphrase,  Anglo  Saxon  and  English.      By 

B.  Thorpe,  1832. 
Calisch,  J.  M.— New  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  and 

Dutch  languages,  in  two  parts.     8vo.  Tiel,  1875. 
Camden,  William. —Remaines  of  a  greater  Worke,  concerning 

Britaine.  .  .  4to,  London,  1605. 
Capgrave,  John — The  Chronicle  of  England.    Ed.  F.  C.  Hinges- 
ton,  Rolls  Series,  1858. 
Carey,  Henry. — The  Ballad  of  ■  Sally  in  our  Alley,'  c.  1719. 
Castle  of  Love. — Bishop   Grosseteste's    'Castle  of  Love'     [c. 

1320'.   Ed.  R.F.  Weymouth, Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  London,  1864. 
Catholicon  Anglicum,  an  English-Latin  Wordbook,  dated  1483. 

Ed.  S.  J.  H.  Herrtage,  E.E.T.S.  1881. 
Caux,  J.  W.  de. — The  Herring  and  the  Herring  Fisherj',  with 

chapters  on  fishes  and  fishing,  and  our  sea  fisheries  in  the 

future.     8vo,  London.  i88i. 
Caxton,  William.— The  History  of  Reynard  the  Fox  translated 

[1481].     Ed.  E.  Arber,  1878. 
Enej-dos,  1490.    Englisht  from  the  French  Liure  des  Eneydes, 

1483.     Ed.  W.T.Cullcy  and  F.J.  Furnivall,  E.E.T.S.  1890. 
Blanchardyn    and    Eglantine     [c.  1489].       Ed.    L.    Kellner, 

E.E.T.S.  1890. 
The  right  plesaunt  and  godlie  historie  of  the  Foure  Sonnes 

of  Aymon.     Englisht  from  the  French  by  William  Caxton 

[c.  1489!.     Ed.  O.  Richardson,  E.E.T.S.  1885. 
Century  Dictionary,  The.— An  encyclopedic  lexicon  of  the  English 

language.     Prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  William 

Dwight  Whitney.  6vols.4to,  NewYork[i889-9i].  =iC.D.) 
Chambers,   R.— Cyclopaedia   of  English    Literature.     3rd    ed., 

revised  by  Dr.  Carruthers.     2  vols.,  London,  1876. 
Chambers's  English  Dictionary,  pronouncing,  explanatory,  and 

etymological.     Ed.  James  Donald.     8vo.  London,  1885. 
Chapman,  George Works  [c.  1634].    Ed.,  with  notes,  by  R.  H. 

Shepherd.     3  vols.  8vo,   London,  1874-75. 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey.— Complete  Works  [1369-1400].    Ed.  W.  W. 

SkeaL     6  vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1894. 
Chaucerian  and  other  pieces.       Being  a  Supplement  to  the 

Complete  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.     Ed.  W.  W.  Skeat. 

8vo,  Oxford,  1897. 
Chester  Plays,  The  |c.  1400I.    Ed.  H.  Deimling,  E.E.T.S.  1893. 
Chettle,  Henry,  and  Day,  John The  Blind  Beggar  ofBednall 

Green.     Ed.  W.  Bang.  Materialien  zur  Kunde  des  altercn 

englischen  Dramas.     Band  I.     8vo,  Louvain,  1902. 
Chettle,  Henry. — Kind-Heart's  Dream  :  containing  five  appari- 
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Kd.  E.  F.  Rimbault,  Percy  Soc.  1841. 
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Londini,  1830. 
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Cleanness  [c.  1360],  see  Early  English  Alliterative  Poems. 

C[ockeram',  H[enry].— The   English   Dictionarie:    or  an    In- 
terpreter of  hard  English  words.  .  .   By  H.  C.     sm.  8vo, 
London,  1623. 
5th  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged,     sm.  8vo,  London,  1637. 

Coles,  Elisha — An  English  Dictionary:  explaining  the  difficult 
terms  that  are  used  in  Divinity,  Husbandry,  Physick, 
Phylosophy,  Law,  Navigation,  Mathematicks,  and  other 
Arts  and  Sciences.  .  .  8vo,  London,  1677. 
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Comenius,  J.  A. — Janua  Linguarum  Reserata  :  sive.  Omnium 
Scientiarum  et  Linguarum  Seminarium.  .  .  8vo,  London, 
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Complaynt  of  Scotlaxide,  The,  vyth  ane  exortatione  to  the 
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books  called  Apocrypha  ;  and  a  concordance  to  the  Psalter, 
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Cooper,  Thomas. — Thesaurus  Linguas  Romanae  et  Britannicae. 
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Coopiuan,  Th.— Steenbakkerij:  Vak-und  Kunstwoorden.  Nr.  i. 
8vo,  Gent,  1894. 

Comelissen,  P.  Jozef,  en  Vervliet,  J.-B.— Idioticon  van  het 
Antwerpsch  Dialect  (Stad  Antwerpen  en  Antwerpsche 
Kempen).     8vo,  Gent,  1899-1903. 
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another  in  English  and  French.  .  .  .  Whereunto  are  added 
sundry  animadversions  by  James  Howell,  fol.,  London, 
1673.     [ist  ed.  1611.] 

Coventry  Mysteries,  The  [c.  1460].  Ed.  J.  O.  Halliwcll,  Shake- 
speare Soc.  1841. 

Coverdale,  Myles,  see  Bible. 

Cowell,  John — The  Interpreter :  or  Booke  containing  the 
signification  of  words,  sm.  4to,  London,  1637.  [ist  ed. 
1007.] 

Craniiier,  see  Testament,  New. 

Culpeper,  Nicholas. — Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis  :  or  the  Lon- 
don Dispensatory  further  adorned  by  the  Studies  and 
Collections  of  the  Fellows,  now  living  of  the  said  Colledg. 
sm.  fol.,  London,  1653. 

Cunisset-Camot— Vocables  Dijonnais.     8vo,  Dijon,  1889. 

Cursor  Mundi  (The  Cursur  of  the  world).  A  Northumbrian  poem 
of  the  14th  century  in  four  versions.  Ed,  R.  Morris. 
3  vols.,  E.E.T.S.  1874-92. 

Cynewulfs  Christ.  An  eighth  century  English  epic.  Edited,  with 
a  modern  rendering,  by  I.  Gollancz.     London,  1892. 

Dahnert,  Johann  CarL— Platt-Deutsches  Wbrter-Buch  nach 
der  alten  und  neuen  Pommerschcn  und  Riigischen  Mundart. 
4to,  Stralsund,  1781. 

Dale,  J.  H.  van.  — Groot  Woordenboek  der  Nederlandsche  Taal. 
4'°,  vermeerderde  en  verbeterde  druk  door  H.  Kuiper 
en  A.  Opprel.     8vo,  's-Gravenhage,  1896-. 

Dalrymple,  James — The  Historie  of  Scotland  wrytten  first  in 
Latin  by  Jhone  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Rosse,  and  translated 
in  Scottish  by  Father  James  Dalrymple,  the  ;eare  of  God, 
1596.     Ed.  E.  G.  Cody,    a  vols.,  S.T.S.  1B88-95. 

Danneil,  Johann  Friedrich.  — WOrterbuch  der  altmiirkisch- 
plattdeutschen  Mundart.     8vo,  Salzwedel,  1859. 

DanskOrdbogudgiven  under  BidenskabernesSelskabsBestyrelse. 
7   I'omes,  4to,  Ki0benhavn,  1793-1853. 

Davies,  John.-Works  [c.  i6i8i.     Ed.  Grosart.     1876. 

Davies,  J.  Aiitiqua;  Lingua:  Britannicae, .  .  .  et  Lingute  Latina.-, 
Uictionarium  Duplex,      fol.,  Londini,  1632. 

Davies,  T.  Lewis  O.  —A  Supplementary  English  Glossary.  8vo, 
London,  1881.      =(Dav.) 

De  Bo,  L.-L. — Westvlaamsch  Idioticon  .  .  .  heruitgegeven  door 
Joseph  Samyn.     8vo,  Gent,  1892. 

Defensior's  Liber  Sclntillarum,  with  an  interlinear  Anglo-Saxon 
version  made  early  in  the  nth  century.  Ed.  E.  W. 
Rhodes,  E.E.T.S.  i88g. 

Degrevant— The  Romance  of  Sir  Degrevant  [c.  1430].  Ed. 
J.  O.  Halliwell,  Thornton  Romances,  pp.  177-256, 
Camden  boc.  1844. 


Dekker,  Thomas The  Bellman  of  London  :  bringing  to  light 

the  most  notorious  viUanies  that  are  now  practised  in  the 
the  Kingdom.     London,  1608. 

DelbOuUe,  A. — Glossaire  de  la  Vallee  d'Yeres  pour  servir  a 
I'intelligence  du  dialecte  Haut-Normand  et  a  I'histoire 
de  la  vieille  langue  franfaise.     8vo,  Havre,  1876. 

Delesalle,  Georges. — Dictionnaire  Argot-Franjais  et  Fraiifais- 
Argot.     Preface  de  Jean  Richepin.     8vo,  Paris,  1896. 

De  Vries,  M.,  Winkel,  L.  A.  Te,  Verwijs,  E.,  Kluyver,  A., 
Beets,  A.  en  Muller,  J.  W. — Woordenboek  der  Neder- 
landsche Taal.     8vo,  's-Gravenhage,  1882-. 

Diefenbach,  Lorenz. — Novum  Glossarium  Latino- Germanicum 
mediae  et  infimae  aetatis.  Beitrage  zur  wissenschaftlichen 
Kunde  der  neulateinischen  unddergermanischen  Sprachen. 
8vo,  Frankfurt  a/M,  1867. 

und  Wiilcker.Ernst.— Hoch-  und  Nieder-deutsches  WOrter- 
buch der  mittleren  und  neueren  Zeit.  8vo,  Frankfurt 
a/M.,  1874-. 

Diez,  Friedrich. — Etymologisches  WOrterbuch  der  romanischen 
Sprachen.  4'°  Ausgabe.  Mit  einem  Anhang  von  August 
Scheler.     8vo,  Bonn,  1878. 

Dijkstra,  W.,  Hettema,  F.  Buitenrust,  en  Winkler,  J. — 
Friesch  Woordenboek  (Lexicon  Frisicum\  bewerkt  door 
W.  Dijkstra  en  F.  B,  Hettema,  benevens  Lijst  van 
Friesche  Eigennamen  bewerkt  door  J.  Winkler.  8vo, 
Leeuwarden,  1896-. 

Dodsley,  Robert.— A  Select  Collection  of  Old  English  Plays, 
originally  published  by  R.  D.  [1744].  4th  ed.,  ed.  W.  C. 
Hazlitt.     15  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1874. 

Dottin,  Georges. — Glossaire  des  Parlors  du  Bas-Maine  (departe- 
ment  de  la  Mayennej.     8vo,  Paris,  1899. 

Douglas,  Gavin. — Poetical  Works  [1501-13].  With  memoir, 
notes  and  glossary  by  John  Small.  4  vols.  8vo,  Edin- 
burgh, 1874. 

Draaijer,  W. — Woordenboekje  van  het  Deventersch  Dialect. 
's-Gravenhage,  1896. 

Drayton,  Michael. — The  Legend  of  Piers  Gaveston,  1593. 
Poly-Olbion,  1622. 

Dryden,  J. — Poetical  Works  [e.  1700].     London,  1851. 

Ducange,  C.  D. — Lexicon  manuale  ad  Scriplores  Media;  et  In- 
lima;  Latinitatis,  ex  glossariis  C.  D.  D.  Ducangiiet  aliorum 
in  compendium  accuratissime  redactum.  Par  W.-H. 
Maigne  D'Arnis.     Paris,  1866. 

Dum^ril,  Alfred,  see  f  delestand,  — . 

Dunbar,  William.— Poems  [c.  1503-20].  Ed.  John  Small.  3vols., 
S.T.S.  1893. 

Du  Rusquec,  H. — Nouveau  Dictionnaire  pratique  et  etj'mo- 
logique  du  dialecte  de  Leon,  avec  les  variantes  diverses, 
dans  les  dialectes  de  Vannes,  Treguier  et  Cornouailles. 
8vo,  Paris,  1895. 

Dyche,  Thomas. — A  NewGeneral  English  Dictionary ;  peculiarly 
calculated  for  the  use  and  improvement  of  such  as  are 
unacquainted  with  the  learned  languages.  .  .  .  Now 
finish'd  by  William  Pardon.     7th  ed.,  8vo,  London,  1752. 

Earle,  John. — A  Hand-book  to  the  Land-Charters,  and  otlier 
Saxonic  documents.     8vo,  Oxford,  1888. 

and  Plummer,  Charles Two  of  the  Saxon   Chronicles 

parallel,  with  supplementary  extracts  from  the  others.  A 
revised  text  ed.,  with  introduction,  notes,  appendices,  and 
glossary,  by  Charles  Plummer,  on  the  basis  of  an  edition  by 
John  Earle.     8vo,  O.xford,  1892. 

Early  English  Alliterative  Poems,  in  the  West-Midland  dialect 
of  the  14th  century.  i.  The  Pearl  [c.  1325],  ii.  Cleanness 
[c.  1360J,  iii.  Patience  [1360].  Ed.  R.  Morris,  E.E.T.S. 
1864.     2nd  ed.,  revised,  1869. 

Early  English  Poems  and  Lives  of  Saints  [c.  1300].  Ed.  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  London,  1862. 

Edelestand,  — ,  ct  Diuueril,  Alfred. — Dictionnaire  du  Patois 
normand.     8vo,  Caen,  1849. 

Editha,  St.,  see  Chronicon  Viloduncnse. 

Egilsson,  Sveinbjom. — Clavis  puetica  antique  lingute  septem- 
Irionalis  quam  c  lexico  politico  SveinbjOrnis  Egilssonii 
coUegit  et  in  ordinemredegitBenedictusGrondal  (Egilsson). 
8vo,  Hafniae,  1864. 

EglamouT The  Romance  of  Sir  Eglamour  of  Artois  [e.  1400]. 

Ed.  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Thornton  Romances,  pp.  121-75. 
Camden  Soc.  1844. 

Elyot,  Thomas.—  Dictionary  (Latin  and  English),  fol.,  London, 
1538. 

English  Gamer,  An.  Ingatherings  from  our  history  and  literature. 
Ed.  E.  Arber.     8vo,  London,  1877-83. 
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English  Metrical  Homilies  iVom  MSS.   of  the  i.(tli  century 

[c.  1325]-     Kd.  John  Small.     Edinburgh,  i86a. 
English  Miscellanies,  A  Volume  of,  illustrating  the  history  and 
language  of  the  northern  counties  of  England.     8vo,  Dur- 
ham, Surtecs  Soc.  1890. 
Epinal  Glossary,  The.   Latin  and  Old  English  of  the  8th  century. 

Ed.  Henry  Sweet,     fol.,  London,  1883. 
Ematilt,  Emile.— Glossaire  Moycn-Breton.     a«  ed.  corrigee  ct 

au;;mcntce.     a  Tomes,  8vo,  Paris,  1895-96. 
Evans,  D.  S. — Dictionary  of  the  Welsh  Language,     a  vols.  Svo, 

London,  1853-58. 
Examynatyons  towcheynge  Cokeye  More,  temp.  Henry  VI 11, 
in  a  dispute  between  the  Lords  of  the  Manors  of  Middleloii 
and  Radclyffe.     Ed.  F.  R.  Raines,  in  Chetham  Miscellanies, 
Vol.  II,  Chetham  Soc.  1855. 
Falconer,  W.  —  Marine  Dictionary.     London,  1769. 
Fanfani,  P. — U  Vocabolario  novello  dclla  Crusca  :  studio  lessico- 

grafico,  filologico,  economico.     8vo,  Milan,  1876. 
Feilberg,  H.  F. — Bidrag  til  en  Ordbog  over  Jyske  Almuesmil. 

Svo,  Kjubenhavn,  1886-93. 
Ferrall  og   Repps. — Dansk-engelske    Ordbog,  gjennemseet   og 

rettet  af  \V.  Mariboe.     Kjobcnhavn,  1861. 
Fertianlt,    F.— Dictionnaire    du    langage     populaire    Verduno- 

Chalonnais  (Saonc-et-LoireL     8vo.  Paris,  1890-96. 

Ferumbras,  Sir  [c.  1380;.     Ed.  S.  J.  H.  Herrtage,  E.E.T.S.  1879. 

Fick,   A. — Vergleichendes    WOrterbuch   der    indogermanischen 

Sprachen.     4.    Auflage,    vOllig   ncu   bearbeitet  von    Aug. 

Fick,   Ad.    Bezzenberger    und   Wli.    Stokes.      Gottingen, 

1891-94. 

Fischer,  Hermann,— Schwabisches  Wortcrbuch.   410,  Tubingen, 

1901-. 
Fitzherbert,    Anthony.— The    Book    of    Husbandry    [1523]. 
Reprinted  from  the  ed.  of  1534  and  cd.   W.   W.   Skeat, 
E.D.S.  1882. 
Fleming  and  Tibbins,  Professors.— Royal  Dictionary,  English 
and  French  and  F"rench  and   English,  compiled  from  the 
dictionaries    of  Johnson,    Todd,   Ash,    &c.,    &c.     a  vols. 
4to,  Paris,  1875. 
Fletcher,  John.— The  Faithful  Shepherdess  [c.  1610]. 

Monsieur  Thomas,  1639. 
Florio,  John.  —  Florio  his  first  Fruites  ;  which  yeelde  familiar 
Speech,  merie   Prouerbes,  wittie  Sentences,   and   golden 
Sayings.     Also  a  perfect  introduction  to   the  Italian  and 
English  Tongues.     410,  London,  1578. 

Later  ed.  1591. 

Queen  Anna's  new  Worlde  of  Wordes,  or  dictionarie  of  the 

Italian  and  English  Tongues,  fol.,  London,  161 1. 
Vocabolario  Italiano  &  Inglese :  a  Dictionary  Italian  and 
English.  First  compiled  by  John  Florio.  .  .  .  Whereunto 
is  added  a  Dictionary  English  and  Italian  ...  by  Gio. 
Torriano.  Now  reprinted,  revised  and  corrected,  by  J.  D. 
fol.,  London,  1688. 

Foley,  D An  English- Irish  Dictionary.     Svo,  Dublin,  1855. 

Franck,  Johannes. — Etymologisch    VVoordenboek   der   Neder- 

landsche  Taal.     Svo,  's-Gravenhagc,  1892. 
Fritzner,  Johan. — Ordbog  over  det  gamle  norske  Sprog.     8vo, 

Kristiania,  1883-. 
Fuller,  Thomas.— The  History  of  the  Holy  Warre.  1639. 
A  Pisgah-sight  of  Palestine,  1650. 
The  Church  History  of  Britain,  1655. 

The  History  ol  the  Worthies  of  England.    Ed.  J.  Fuller,  1662. 
Gall6e,   J.   H. — Woordenboek   van    het    Geldersch-Ovcrijselsch 

Dialect.     8vo,  's-Gravcnhage,  1895. 
Ganielln,  TheTaleof  3ong[c.  1400].  Ed.  W.W.  Skeat.  Oxford, 

1B84. 

Ganderheyden,     A.     A.- Groningana.     Supplement     op    H. 

Molcma's  Woordenboek  der  Groningsche  Volkstaal.     Svo, 

Winsum,  1897. 

Gascoigne,  George. — Works  [c.  1577].    Ed.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  1869. 

Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight,  Sir  [c.  1360J.    Ed.    R. 

Morris,  E.E.T.S.  1864. 
Generydes,  a  romance  in  seven  line  stanzas  [c.  1440^.      Ed.  W. 

Aldis  Wright.  E.E.T.S.  1878. 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  The  Story  of  [c.  1250].     Ed.  R.  Morris, 

E.E.T.S.  1865. 
Gerard^e,  John. — The  Herball  or  General  History  of  Plantes. 
Gathered  by  John  Gerarde,  very  much  enlarged  and 
amended  by  Thomas  Johnson,  fol.,  London,  1633. 
Gesta  Romanorum,  The, — The  Early  English  Versions  of  the 
Gesta  Romanorum  [c.  1440].  Ed.  S.  J.  H.  Herrtage, 
E.E.T.S.  1879. 


'  Gest    Hystoriale,'   The,    of  the    Destruction    of   Troy :    an 
alliterative    romance    transl.    from    Guido    de    Colonna's 

'  Hystoria  Troiana.'      Ed.  G.  A.   Panton  and  D.   Donald- 
son, E.E.T.S.  1S69. 
Gilds,  English. — The  original  ordinances  of  more  than  one  hundred 

e.irly  English  Gilds.      Ed.  Toulmin  Smith,  E.E.T.S.  1S70. 
Glossographla  Anglicana  Nova:  or,  a  Dictionary  interpreting 

such  hard  words  of  whatever  language,  as  arc  at  present 

used    in    t'.ie    English    tongue,    with    their    etymologies, 

definitions,  &c.     Svo,  London,  1707. 
Godefioy,  F. — Dictionnaire  de  I'anciennc  langue  fran;aise  et  de 
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F.  Madden,  Bannatyne  Club,  1839. 
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Gospels.— The  Gothic  and  Anglo-Sa.\on  Gospels,  with  the  WycliHTe 

and  Tyndale  Versions.     Ed.  J.  Bosworth.     London,  1865. 
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A  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  1592. 
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a  vols.  Svo,  Gottingen,  1857-58. 
Sprachschatz   der   angelsachsischen    Dichter.      9    vols.    Svo, 
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lingius  Halbertsma.     Svo,  Hagae  Comitis,  1876. 
Haldorsen,  Bi0m. — Lexicon  Islandico-Latino-Danicum,  Vol.   I. 

4to,  Havniae,  1814. 
Hali  Meidenhad  [c.  1230].     Ed.  O.  Cockayne,  E.E.T.S.  1866. 
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Hall,  John  R.  Clark — A  Concise  Anglo-Saxon   Dictionary  for 
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Hampole,    Richard    RoUe    de The    Pricke    of   Conscience 

(Stimulus  Conscientioe')   fc.  1340].     A  Northumbrian  Poem. 

Ed.  R.  Morris,  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  London,  1863. 
Harrison,  W.— A  Description  of  England  [1577],  bks.  ii.  and  iii. 

Ed.  F.  J.  Furnivall.  New  Shakspere  Soc.  1878. 
Hatzfeld,  A.,  Darmesteter,  A.  et  Thomas,  M.  A.— Dictionnaire 
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[Henryson,    R.]— Complaint    and    Testament    of    Crescide    [c. 
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Hill,  John. — The  Family  Herbal,  or  an  account  of  all  those  Eng- 
lish   Plants,    which    are    remarkable    for    their     virtues. 
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Holinshed,   R.— The    Chronicles   of    England,   Scotlande    and 

Irelandc.     3  vols,  fol.,  London,  1577. 
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J.,  A. — A  Compleat  Account  of  the  Portugueze  Language.    Being 

a  copious  dictionary  of  English  with  Portugueze  and  Por- 
tugueze with  English.  ...  By  A.  J.    fol.,  London,  1701. 
Jacob,  Giles. — A  New  Law  Dictionary  ;  containing  the  interpreta- 
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Jacobs,    jozef. — De   verouderde    Woorden   bij    Kiliaan.      8vo, 
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Jamlk,  Johann  Urban. — Index  zuDiez' EtymoIogischemWOrter- 

buch  der  romanischen  Sprachen.     8vo,  Berlin,  1878. 
Jecht,  Richard.— WOrterbuch  der  Mansfelder  Mundart.     Bvo, 

Gorlitz,  1888. 
Jessen,   E. — Dansk  Etymologisk    Ordbog.     8vo,    Kjubenhavn, 

1892-3. 
Johansen,  Cbr. — Die  nordfriesische  Sprache  nach  derFohringer 

und  Amrumer  Mundart.     8vo,  Kiel,  1862. 
Johnson,  Samuel. — A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  :  in 
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Jonson,  Ben.— Works  [c.  1637].     Ed.    F.   Cunningham.      8vo, 
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Joret,  Charles.— Flore  populaire  dc  la  Normandic.      8vo,  Caen 

et  Paris,  1887. 
Joseph  of  Arimathie:  otherwise  called  the   Romance   of  the 

Seint  Graal  or  Holy  Grail  :    an  alliterative  poem  written 

about  A.D.  1350.     Ed.  W.  W.  Skeat,  E.E.T.S.  1871. 
Joyce,  P.  W. — The  Origin  and  History  of  Irish  Names  of  Places. 

8vo,  Dublin,  1869. 
Irish  Local  Names  explained.     i2mo,  Dublin  [1870]. 
Juliana,    St.— The    Liflade   of  St.    Juliana    [c.    1225].      Seyn 

Julian  (The  Life  of  St.  Juliana)  [c.  1300].    Ed.  O.  Cockayne 

and  E.  Brock,  E.E.T.S.  1872. 
Junius,  Francis. — Etymologicum  Anglicanum  .  .  .  ed.  Edwardus 

Lye  .  .  .  praemittuntur  vita  auctoris  et  gramniatica  Anglo- 

Saxonica.     fol.,  Oxonii,  1743. 
K.,  J.— A  New  English  Dictionary  ;  or,  a  complete  collection  of 

the  most  proper  and  significant  words,  commonly  used  in  the 

language ;  wilh  a  short  and  clear  exposition  of  dilVicult  words 

and  terms  of  art.  ...  By  J.  K.     sin.  4to,  London,  1702. 
Kalkar,  Otto. — Ordbog  til  det  iEldre  Danske  Sprog  (1300-1700}. 

8vo,  Kubenhavn,  1881-. 
Katherine  of  Alexandria,   The  Legend   of  Saint   [c.  1225]. 

Ed.  J.  Morton,  Abbotsford  Club,  1841. 
Keats,  John.— Poems,  1817.     Collected  Works,  ed.  H.  Buxton 

Fornian,  4  vols.,  1883. 
Kemble,  J.    M. — Codex   Diplomaticus  iEvi   Saxonici.     6  vols., 

1839-48. 
Kenelm,  St.  [c.  1305]. — In  the  Early  South-English  Legendary 
or  Lives  of  Saints.     Ed.  Carl  Horstmann,  E.E.T.S.  1887. 


Kersey,  John. — Dictionarium  Anglo-Britannicum  :  or,  a  General 

English  Dictionary,  comprehending  a  brief,  but  emphatical 

and  clear  explication  of  all  sorts  of  difficult  words.  .  .  Bvo, 

London,  1708. 

2nd  ed.  corrected.     8vo,  London,  1715. 

Kilian,  C. — Etymologicum  Teutonicae  lingua;,  sive  dictionarium 

Teutonico-Latinum.      Editio  tertia.     Antverpice,  1599. 
King  Horn  [c.  1300].     Ed.  R.  Lumby,  E.E.T.S.  1866. 
King's  Quair,  The  [c.  1423].     Ed.  W.  W.  Skeat,  S.T.S.  1884. 
Kluge,  Friedrich. — Etymologisches  WOrterbuch  der  deutschen 

Sprache.     5'°  verbesserle  Auflage.     Bvo,  Strassburg,  1894. 
Kluge,  F.  and  Lutz,  F. — English  Etymology.     A  select  glossary 
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Kluyver,  A.,  see  De  Vries,  M. 
Knight  of  La  Toiu--Landry,  The  Book  of  the,  compiled  for 

the  instruction  of  his  daughters  [c.  1450].      Ed.  Thomas 

Wright,  E.E.T.S.  1868. 
Koolman,  J.  ten  Doomkaat WOrterbuch  der  ostfriesischen 

Sprache.     3  vols.  8vo,  Norden,  1879-84. 
Koppen,  Heinrich. — Verzeichniss  der  Idiotismen  in  plattdeut- 

scher   Mundart,    volksthiimlich  in   Dortmund  und   dessen 

Umgegend.     8vo,  Dortmund,  1877. 
Korting,  Gustav Lateinisch-Romanisches  WOrterbuch.      2", 

vermehrte  und  verbesserte  Ausgabe.     4to,  Paderborn,  1901. 
La    Curne    de    Sainte-Palaye. — Dictionnaire    historique    de 

I'ancien  langage  franfois  ou  glossaire  de  la  langue  franjoise 

depuis  son  origine  jusqu'au  siecle  de  Louis  XIV.     10  vols. 

4to,  Niort,  1882. 
Lambard,  William.— A  Perambulation  of  Kent,  containing  the 

description,    hystorie   and    customs    of    that   shyre.     4to, 
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Langland,  William. — The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers 

tlie  Plowman,  together  with  Richard  the  Redeless  [c.  1362- 
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Langtoft,  Peter. — Peter  Langtoft's  Chronicle  (as  illustrated  and 

improv'd  by  Robert  of  Brunne)  from  the  death  of  Cadw.-.lader 
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Latimer,  Hugh. — Seven  Sermons  preached  before  Edward  VI 
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Law's  Memorialls,  or,  the  Memorable  Things  that  fellout  within 
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Lay  Folks  Mass  Book,  The  [c.  1450].     Ed.  T.  F.  Simmons, 
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Lajamon's  Brut,  or  Chronicle  of  Britain  ;  a  poetical  semi-Saxon 

paraphrase  of  the   Brut  of  Wace  [c.   1205-75].     Ed.  Sir 
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Leechdoms,  Wortcimning,  and  Starcraft  of  Early  England. 

Being  a  collection  of  documents  illustrating  the  history  of 
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Wright,  Joseph,  27. 

Yorkshire  Comet,  The,  27. 

Yorkshur       Tyke's       Kursmiss 

Winser,  L.,  10. 

Wright,  Joseph,  36. 

Yorkshire  County  Magazine,  23. 

Annual,  T',  27. 

Winwood,  H.  H.,  20. 

Wright,  T.,  3,  47,  48. 

Yorkshire  Dialect,  The,  23,  24. 

Young,  A.,  3,  10,  IS,  16,  19,20, 

Winzet,  50. 

Wright,  W.,  27. 

Yorkshire  Dialect  Society,  23. 

21,  40. 

Wise,  J.  R.,  10,  ai. 

Wroe,  W.  H.,  15. 

Yorkshire  Dialogue,  A,  23,  24. 

Young,  J.,  38. 

Wise  Wiff,  6. 

Wunte,  Tutty,  11. 

Yorkshire  Ditties,  26. 

Young,  R.,  8. 

Wodrow,  R.,  28,  33. 

Wyntown,  A.,  50. 

Yorkshire  Folk- Lore  Journal,  23. 

Young  Glasgow,  36. 

Wodrow  Society,  28,  30,  31,  3a. 

Wyse,  G.,  39. 

Yorkshire  Garland,  17,  23. 

Yule  Clog,  The,  28. 

Wolcot,  J.,  8. 

Yorkshire  Genealogist,  33. 

Wood,  B.,  15. 

Yarrell,  W.,  a.  3. 

Yorkshire   Illustrated   Monthly, 

'  Zack,'  8. 

Wood,  G.,  10. 

Yates,  — ,  4. 

The,  27. 

Zoologist,  The,  3. 

LIST   OF  CORRESPONDENTS 

AND    OF 

UNPRINTED  COLLECTIONS  OF  DIALECT  WORDS 

QUOTED   IN   THE   DIGTIONARY    BY    INITIALS 

Coll.  L.L.B.  is  an  abbreviation  for  :  Collection  of  Dialect  Woids  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Prince  Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte. 


A.,  D.  [MS.  additions  to  Grose.] 
Abbott,  R,  L.  [Not.] 
Abell,  F.  [se.Ken.] 

ACKERNLEY,  M.  [w.Yks.] 

Adair,  J.  [Cum.l 

Addy,  S.  O.   [w.Yks.] 

Alderson,  E.  S.  [Yks.] 

Allen,  F.  A.  [Dev.,  Som.] 

Amery,  p.  F.  S.   [Dev.] 

Anderson,  W.  M.  [Lth.] 

ANDRfe,  J.  L.    [Sus.] 

ANON.[Mon.,Or.I.,Sh.l.,Wor.]  Co//.  L.L.B. 

Arlosh,  J.  [Nhb.,Cum.] 

Armitage,  Miss.   [e.Yks.] 

Atkinson,  A.   [Lin.] 

Atkinson,  J.  [Wm.] 

Averv,  J.  [n.Nhb.] 

Aykroyd,  H.  E.  [Tech.  terms,  Yks.] 

Avlward,  T.  G.  {Hrf.] 

Bacon,  M.  J.  [Brks.,  Cmb.] 

Bailey,  M.  [e.Yks.] 

Ballard,  H.  [ne.Hrf.]  Coll.  L.L.B. 

Ballinger,  J.  [s.Wal.] 

Bamford,  F.   [Tech.  terms,  Yks.] 

Banting,  W.  B.   [Brks.]  Co//.  L.L.B. 

Baring,  F.  H.   [Hmp.,  Sus.] 

Barker,  J.   [Hrf.,  War.] 

Barlow,  J.   [In] 

Barnes,  J.  A.  [s.Wm.] 

Barnes,  W.  [Dor.]  Coll.  L.L.B. 

Barrett,  R.  [m.Sus.] 

Barrie,  J.  M.   [Frf.] 

Barton,  H.  C.  M.  [Hmp.] 

Batson,  H.  M.   [Brks.] 

Bealby,  J.  T.   [Lin.] 

Beckett,  J.   [Shr.] 

Beesley,  T.  [0.xf.]  Coll.  L.L.B. 

Belcher,  H.  E.   [Not.] 

Belcher,  M.  E.  [Brks.] 

Bell,  C.  C.   [Lei.] 

Benifold,  K.   [Oxf.] 

Bentinck-Smith,  M.  [Var.  dial.] 

Berkley,  A.   [Dur.] 

Betham,  C.  G.  de.  [Suf.] 

Betham-Edwards,  M.   [Suf.] 

Bevan,  C.  N.   [Fish,  Dev.] 

Bigg,  C.  [War.] 

Bingham,  C.  W.  [Dor.] 

BiNNs,  JS..  [w.Yks.] 

Bird,  M.  C.  H.   [Nrf.] 

BiRLEY,  J.  [Der.] 

Blair,  R.  [Var.  dial.] 

Blakeborough,  R.   [n.Yks.] 

Blakiston,  R.  M.   [Suf.] 

Blandford,  G.  F.  [War.] 

Blunt,  J.  H.  [Glo.] 

Bond,  N.  [s.Dor.] 

Boswell-Stone,  W.  G.  [Dor.] 

Bosworth,  R.  p.  [Nrf.] 

Boulter,  W.  C.  B.  [Wor.] 

BousFiELD,  G.  B.  R.  [Lon.] 

Boyle,  J.   [Frf.,  Fif] 

Boyle,  J.  R.   [e.Yks.] 

Braciier,  W.  H.  [c.Som.] 

Bradbury,  S.  [n.Der.] 


Bradley,  E.  [Lin.] 

Bradley,  W.  [Won] 

Bramble,  J.  R.  [Som.] 

Brash,  R.  [n.Lan.] 

Brassington,  W.  S.  [Wan] 

Braund,  G.  [Dev.] 

Brenan,  S.  A.  [Ant.] 

Brigg,  J.  I.  [w.Yks.] 

Brookes,  W.  M.  [Cmb.] 

Broughton,  J.  K.   [Tech.  terms,  Lin.] 

Brown,  J.  D.  [Abd.] 

Brown,  J.  H.  [Not.] 

Brown,  R.  H.   [w.Yks.] 

Brown,  T.  E.   [l.Ma.] 

Brushfield,  T.  N.  [Dev.] 

Bubb,  A.  [Glo.] 

Buchanan,  Miss.  [Nhb.] 

Buckingham,  J.  H.  [Min.  terms,  Yks.] 

BUCKMAN,   S.    S.   [Glo.] 

Bullock,  C.  J.  [Lan.,  Chs.] 

BuMBY,  F.  E.   [Not.] 

Burgess,  B.  [Hrt.] 

Burgon,  J.  W.  [Bdf.] 

Burne,  C.  S.   [Shn,  Stf.] 

Burr,  H.  W.  [Cum.,  w.Yks.] 

Burson,  W.   [Shn] 

Burton,  J.   [Den] 

Butler,  A.  G.   [Oxf.] 

Butler,  S.  I.  [w.Yks.  and  Nrf.] 

Byers,  j.  W.  [Uls.] 

Byles,  S.  a.  [Tech.  terms,  w.Yks.] 

Bywater,  I.  [s.Dev.] 

Cadenhead,  W.  [Sc] 

Cambridge,  O.  P.  [Don] 

Carter,  A.   [Lan.] 

Carter,  M.  H.  [Ess.] 

Casson,  J.   [Cum.] 

Castle,  J.  [Oxf.] 

Castleman,  W.  H.  [Glo.] 

Caux,  J.  W.  de.   [Nrf.] 

Cave,  E.  L.   [Hrf.] 

Chadwick,  S.  I.  I  Min.  terms,  w.Yks.] 

Chafy-Chafy,  W.  K.  W.  [Won] 

Chalmers,  A.  E.  [w.Yks.] 

Chalmers,  E.  N.  [Van  dial.] 

Chalmers,  F.  R.  [Lan.] 

Chamberlain,  F.  W.   [Dev.] 

Chope,  R.  P.  [Dev,] 

Clapham,  J.  [w.Yks.] 

Clark,  F.  J.   [Ayn] 

Clark,  G.  [Bch.,  Abd.] 

Clark,  J.  [s.Lan.] 

Clark,  M.  S.   [s.Pem.] 

Clarke,  R.  G.  [Van  dial.] 

Clarkson,  G.   [e.Yks.] 

Clear,  A.  [n.Bck.] 

Coats,  Mrs.  [Sc] 

Cocks,  J.  [s.Nhb.] 

Codrington,  R.  H.   [Sus.] 

Cole,  E.  M.   [e.Yks.] 

Cole,  R.  E.  [sw.Lin.] 

Colefax,  J.  S.  [w.Yks.] 

Coles,  A.  J.  [Dev.  j 

CoLFOX,  W.   [Don] 

Collier,  C.  V.  [Quarry  terms,  Yks.] 


Collins.  A.  [Pen] 

Combs,  M.  J.  I.   [Var.  dial.] 

CONDER,  E.   [Wm.] 

Cook.  E.  H.  [Chs.] 

Cooke,  G.  A.  [Bck.] 

Cooke,  J.  H.   [Glo.]  Coll.  L.L.B. 

Cooper,  A.  J.  [Var.  dial.] 

Cooper,  T.  S.  [sw.Sun] 

CoPLESTON,  J.  H.  [Dev.] 

Cornish,  J.  B.  [Con] 

Cotton,  J.  [MS.  additions  to  Ray.] 

COULTHARD,   H.    [Cum.] 

Courtney,  M.  A.  [Con] 
CowiE,  H.   [Slk.] 
Cozens-Hardy,  H.  [Nrf.] 
Craigie,  W.  a.   [e.Pen  &  w.Frf.] 
Cramond,  W.   [Bnff.,  Kcd.,  Abd.] 
Crashaw,  C.  B.   [w.Yks.] 
Craven,  S.  K.  [w.Yks.] 
Crockett,  S.  R.   [Gall.] 
Crockett,  W.  S.   [s.Sc] 
Crofton,  A.  [Yks.,  Lan.] 
Crossland,  C.  [w.Yks.] 
Cuming,  W.  [Dor.] 
Curry,  Dr.  [MS.  additions  to  Grose.] 
Curtis,  J.  F.   [Ayn] 

Dand,  M.  H.  [Nhb.] 

Daniels,  W.  H.  [n.Dev.] 

Darlington,  T.  [Chs.] 

Dartnell,  G.  E.  [s.Wil.  and  var.  dial.] 

Darwin,  F.  [Cmb.] 

Darwood,  j.  W.  [Cmb.] 

Davey,  F.  H.  [Cor.] 

Davidson,  J.  S.   [w.Yks.] 

Davies,  j.   [Hrf.] 

Davies,  j.   [Lan.] 

Davies,  T.  L.  O.   [Hmp.] 

Davis,  J.   [Hrf.]  Coll.  L.L.B. 

Deedes,  C.  [Var.  dial.] 

Dennis,  P.  G.   [Rut.,  Nhp.] 

Dent,  J.  E.  [Dun,  n.Yks.] 

Denwood,  j.  [Cum.] 

Dick,  J.   [Nhb.] 

Dickinson,  J.  W.   [w.Yks.] 

Ditchfield,  p.  H.   [Brks.] 

Dixon,  D.  D.   [Nhb.] 

Dodd,  F.  S.   [Won] 

DORNING,  V.   [Chs.] 

Douglas,  E.  [s.Pem.,  Shn] 

Douglas,  Miss.  [Dev..  Con] 

Dowdeswell,  E.  R.  [Glo.] 

Downey,  A.   [In] 

Dymond,  C.  W.  [Lan.] 

E.,  L.  [Sh.I.]  Coll.  L.L.B. 

Eaden,  H.  W.  [Hmp.] 

Eagleston.  j.   [Oxf.] 

Eames,  F.  [Var.  dial.] 

Eaton.  W.  R.  [Nrf.] 

Edgecumb,  R.  M.  [Hrf.  Won] 

Edmundson,  j.  [Tech.  terms.] 

Ellacombe,  H.  T.  [Glo.] 

Ellin,  T.  R.   [w.Yks.] 

Ellis,  C.  [Lei.  ] 

Ellis,  J.   [Yks.] 

Ellwood,  R.  D.  [sw.Cum.,  nw.Lan.] 
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Ellwood,  T.  [Wm.] 

Elworthy,  F.  T.  [Som.  and  n.Dcv.] 

Emerson,  P.  H.   [Nrf.] 

EsPLEv,  Miss.   [Slf.] 

Evans,  H.  A.   [Oxf.] 

Evans,  J.  Y.  [Gmg.] 

Evans,  W.  H.  [Var.  dial.] 

EWART,  C.  H.    [Sc] 

FARgUHARSON,  J.    [Slk.] 

Farr,  C;.  [Hrt.] 

Faull,  W.  [Cor.] 

Faunthorpe.  J.  P.  [Lin.] 

Federer,  C.  a.  [Yks.] 

Feltoe,  C.  L.  [Suf.] 

Fennell.  C.  a.  M.  [Cmb.] 

Ferim,  T.  p.  [Hnt.] 

Ferrand,  E.   [w.Vks.] 

ITrench,  J.  F.  M.  [Ir.] 

Field,  T.   [Lin.] 

FiNi  AYso.s',  M.  j.   [S.Ayr.] 

FiRTii,  J.   [w.Yks.] 

FiSHWiCK,  H.   [Lan.] 

FoRDiiAM.  E.  S.   [Hrt.] 

FoRSTER,  T.  E.  [Nhb.] 

Foster,  C.  J.  [Dor.] 

Foster,  J.   [Ayr.] 

Fowler,  J.  C.  [Yks.] 

Fowler,  J.  T.  [nw.Lin.] 

Fowler,  W.   [w.Yks.] 

Fowler,  W.  M.  E.  [Yks.  and  Hmp.1 

Fowler,  W.  W.  [Birds.] 

Fox,  A.  W.  [Lan.] 

Fox,  E.  S.  [w.Yks.] 

Frankland,  M.  [w.Yks.] 

Eraser,  H.  E.  [Inv.] 

Eraser,  W.  C.  [Sc] 

Freeman,  E.  V.  [n.Dev.] 

French,  E.  [Chs.  and  var.  dial.] 

Freshfield,  E.  ,  A  Collection  of '  Commoner 

Words '  used  at  Winch.  School. 
Frost,  J.  [Ir.] 
Fulcher,  a.  G.  [Nrf.] 

Gardner,  G.  [Ken.] 

Gardner,  W.  [War.] 

Garrett,  W.   [n.Cy.]  Coll.  L.L.B. 

Garrod,  T.  W.  [Hrf.] 

Gaskarth,  H.  [Bowling  terms.] 

Giles,  P.   [Abd.] 

Goddard,  C.  V.  [Dor.] 

GoDDARD,  E.  H.  [n.Wil.] 

GoLDiE,  J.  S.  [Feb.] 

Goldthorpe,  W.   [Lan.] 

GoMME,  A.  B.  [Var.  dial.] 

Goodwin,  E.   [I. Ma.] 

Gosselin,  H.  [Hrt.] 

Gotto,  E.  R.  [Dev.] 

Gould,  H.  [e.Som.] 

Grandace,  J.  [Tech.  terms,  Yks.] 

Grant,  W.  A.  [Sh.L]  Coll.  L.L.B. 

Graob,  W.  a.  [Sh.L] 

Green,  G.  L.  [Sur.] 

Green,  J.  [Nhb.] 

Green,  J.  H.  [w.Yks.] 

Green,  K.  M.  [Wil.] 

Greene,  W.  H.  [Hrf.]  Coll.  L.L.B. 

Greenwood,  E.  [Tech.  terms,  Yks.] 

Greenwood,  J.  [Nhb.] 

Greg,  E.  M.  [Chs.] 

Gregg,  J.  C.  [Hrf.]  Coll.  L.L.B. 

Gregor,  W.   [Bnff.] 

Gregory,  M.  [w.Yks.] 

Grierson,  H.  J.  C.  [Or.L] 

Griffin,  C.  A.  [OxC] 

Griffith,  J.    [Hrt.] 

Gunn,  G.  [s.Sc] 

Gunn,  J.  [Or.L] 

GuRNEV,  A.  [Nrf.] 

Hall.  F.  [Suf.] 
Hall,  F.  [n.Yks.] 


Hall,  O.  S.   [Lan.] 

Hall,  R.  [Glo.] 

Hallam,  T.  [nw.Dcr.] 

Hallward.  J.  T.  [Hrt.] 

Hamilton,  C.  W.  [w.Yks] 

Hankinson,  G.  H.  [Chs.,  s.Der.,  StL] 

Hann,  J.   [Dor.] 

Harboitle,  J.   [Nhb.] 

Hardy,  J.  [Nhb.] 

Hardy,  T.   [Dor.] 

Harris,  M.  D.   [War.] 

Harris,  W.  [Not.] 

Hart,  H.  C.  [n.Ir.] 

Hartland,  E.  S.   [Glo.] 

Hartley,  [.  [w.Yks.] 

Haswell,  G.  H.  [Nhb.,  Dur.] 

Hawell,  J.   [Cum.] 

Hawes,  S.  p.   [Ess.] 

Hayden,  E.  G.   [Brks.] 

Havlock,  J.  F.  [Lan.] 

Healey,  T.  H.  [Tech,  terms,  Yks.] 

Heckley,  W.   [n.  and  e. Yks.] 

Henderson,  F.  L.  [Cor.] 

Hepworth,  S.  C.  [Tech.  terms,  Yks.] 

Heseltine,  B.  [Nrf.] 

Hesketh,  W.  [s.Nrf.] 

Heslop,  R.  O.  [Nhb.,  n.Dur.] 

Hewett,  S.  [Dev.] 

Hey,  H.  [Tech.  terms,  Yks.] 

Hill,  A.  D.  [Winch.  School.] 

Hill,  J.  [n.Yks.] 

Hill,  T.  A.  [Not.] 

HiLLENNE,  H.  T.  [Nrf.] 

Hills,  W.  H.  [Wm.] 

HoARE,  A.  [Nrf.] 

HoBHousE,  C.  E.   [Wil.] 

Hodgson,  j.  [n.Cy.,  var.  dial.] 

Hodgson,  J.  H.   [n.Cum.] 

Hodson,  C.  F.  [Hrt.] 

HOLDERNESS,  T.    [e.Yks.] 

Hole,  R.   [MS.  additions  to  Grose.] 

Holland,  R.  [Chs.] 

HoLMDEN,  \V.  [Var.  dial.] 

Holmes,  H.   [Suf.] 

Hooper,  J.   [Nrf.] 

Hooper,  J.  W.  [Var.  dial.] 

Hope,  G.  [Cor.] 

Hope,  R.  C.  [Der.] 

Hopkins,  G.  M.  [Ir.] 

Howard,  R.  H.  [Yks.] 

Hudson,  J.  C.  [Lin.] 

Hudson,  J.  K.  [Lan.] 

Huskinson,  W.  L.  [Not.] 

Hussey,  a.  [Ken.] 

Hutton,  a.  H.  D.  [e.An.] 

HuTTON,  H.  S.  [Glo.] 

Inkster,  j.  [Sh.L] 
Irvine,  K.  [Sh.L] 
Irwin,  A.  J.  [Ir.] 

Jackson,  G.  F.  [Shr.] 

Jackson,  W.  [n.Yks.] 

Jakobsen,  j.  [Sh.L] 

Jephson,  j.  M.  [Ess.] 

Johnston,  C.  F.  H.  [Oxf.] 

Jones,  J.  [Glo.,  m.Hrf.]  Coll.  L.L.B. 

Jones,  J.  S.  [Not.] 

Jones,  T.  K.   [Fit.] 

Jowett,  j.  S.  [w.Yks.] 

Joyce,  P.  W.  [s.Ir.] 

Just,  —  [Wm.] 

Kelly,  G.  [I. Ma.] 
Kennett,  W.  [MS.  Gl.  c.  1700.] 
Kermode,  S.  a.  p.  [I.Ma.] 
Kewley,  j.  [Der.,  Slf.] 
Kewley,  W.  [Cum.] 
KiDsoN,  F.  [Yks.,  Lan.] 
King,  J.  C.  1  Brks.] 
KiNGSFORD.  H.  [Wor.] 
Kipling.  T.  [Yks.] 


KiRBY,  S.  A.  [Var.  dial.] 
Kirk,  J.  P.  [s-Not.] 
KiRKBY,  B.  [n.Wm.,  W.Yks.] 
Kihkpatrick,  a.  F.   [Sus.] 
Knight,  A.  L.   [Tech.  terms,  Yks.] 
Knowles,  W.  j.  [n.Ir.] 

Lach-Szyrma,  W.  S.  [Cor.] 

Lancaster,  J.  [w.Yks.] 

Langford,  j.  a.  [Slf.] 

Larcombe,  F.  W.  [Sus.,  Som.] 

Latha.m.  H.  [w.Yks.] 

Law,  a.  [Wil.] 

Law,  a.  E.  [cm.Lan.] 

Lawley,  G.  F.  [s.Stf.] 

Lawrence,  T.  [Lan.]  Coll.  L.L.B. 

Laws,  E.  [s.Pem.] 

Lawson,  R.  [Wor.] 

Lawton,  D.  [Tech.  terms,  Yks.] 

Lea,  E.   [Var.  dial.] 

Leach,  R.  E.  [Dur.] 

Lee,  j,  [Lan.] 

Lee,  j.  N.  [w.Yks.] 

Lee,  M.  [Shr.] 

Lee,  p.  F.  [Min.  terms,  Yks.] 

Leech,  R.  E.  [Suf.] 

Lees,  F.   [3. Lan.] 

Leonard,  G.  H.  [Var.  dial.] 

Leonard.  R.  M.   [Var.  dial,] 

Lewin,  D.  W.  [Ken.] 

Lewis,  J.  S.  [Mtg.] 

Littledale,  H.  a.  [w.Yks.]  Coll.  L.L.B. 

Lloyd,  E.  [w.Yks.] 

Lloyd-Price,  W.  [Dev.] 

LowRY,  W.  D.  [Cor.] 

LowsLEY,  B.  [Brks.] 

Lupton,  F.  M.  [w.Yks.] 

Lyall,  L.  K.   [Som.] 

Lysons,  S.  [Glo.] 

M'Call,  p.  j.  [Jr.] 

M'EwEN,  K.  [Or.r.] 

M<'GuiLAY,  J.   [Ant.] 

McLaren,  J.  W.   [s.Sc] 

Maclaren,  j.  S.   [n.Sc] 

MacRitchie,  D.   [Edb.,Lth.] 

Madden,  F.  [MS.  additions  to  Grose.] 

Mains,  J.  H.   [Dor.] 

Malan,  E.  C.  [Dor.] 

Manley,  H.  [Var.  dial.] 

Mansel,  G.  [Dor.] 

Mansel-Pleydell,  j.  C.  M.  [Dor.] 

Markham,  C.  a.  [Nhp.] 

Mason,  J.  (Nhb.] 

Mason,  J.  [Wm.J 

Mathwi.n,  H.  [Ken.] 

Matthew,  E.  [Nrf.] 

Matthews,  A.  H.  H.  [Bck.,  Oxf.,  and  misc. 

agriculture.] 
Matthewson,  j.  [Gall.] 
Maude,  Col.  [w.Yks.] 
May,  E.   [Wor.] 
Mayhew,  a,  L.  [Var,  dial.] 
Maylam,  p.  [Ken.] 
Mayor,  J.  E.  B.  [Yks.] 
Mellor,  H.  [w.Yks.] 
Meredith,  Miss.  [Glo.] 
Merrick,  W.  P.  [Mid.] 
Metcalfe,  J.  [w.Yks.] 
Miller,  G.  [War.] 
Miller,  L.  [Oxf.] 
Millett,  F.  W.  [Cor.] 
Milligan,  j.   [Ess.] 
Milroy.  H.  [Gall.,  Nhb.,  n.Yks.] 
MiNCHiN,  H.  H.  [Ess.] 
Mitchell,  J.   [Sc] 
Moon,  M.  S.  [Cav.] 
Moore,  A.   [Ken.] 
Moore,  H.  C.  [Hrf.] 
Moore,  R.  W.  [Wor.] 
MoRisoN,  S.  [I.Ma.] 
Morris,  E.  K.  [Mtg.] 
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Morris,  M.  C.  F.  [n.Yks.] 
Morris,  W.  M.   [s.Pem.] 
Morrison,  II.   [n.Sc] 
MoDTiMER,  H.  [e.Yks.] 
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PREFACE 


THE  scope  of  this  grammar  is  briefly  indicated  on  the  title-page,  but  those  who  consult  it  must  not  expect 
to  find  each  and  every  dialect  treated  with  that  minuteness  which  ought  to  be  given  in  a  grammar 
dealing  with  one  single  dialect.  My  endeavour  has  been  to  bring  out  as  far  as  possible  the  main  characteristic 
features  of  all  the  dialects. 

At  one  time  I  intended  to  base  my  material  for  the  Phonology  of  the  grammar  chiefly  upon  non-literary 
words,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  words  are  far  less  likely  to  have  been  influenced  by 
the  literary  language  than  ordinary  words  which  are  in  use  both  in  the  literary  language  and  in  the 
dialects.  But  on  further  consideration  it  became  clear  that  such  a  plan  would  not  prove  satisfactor}-, 
because  very  few  genuine  dialect  words  extend  over  a  large  area,  and  also  because  such  words  would 
not  throw  much  light  upon  the  phonology  of  the  literary  words :  and  it  is  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
literary  language  that  the  chief  value  of  a  dialect  grammar  lies.  I  therefore  decided  to  base  my  material 
for  the  most  part  upon  words  which  occur  both  in  the  literary  language  and  in  the  dialects.  This  plan 
has  at  least  the  great  merit  of  helping  to  clear  up  many  obscure  points  connected  with  the  phonology 
of  literary  English,  but  its  great  drawback  is  the  difficulty  of  distinguisliing  in  each  case  between  the 
genuine  dialect  development  and  the  cases  where  the  dialect  pronunciation  has  been  influenced  by 
the  literary  language.  How  strong  this  influence  has  often  been  may  be  seen,  for  example,  in  the 
great  number  of  abnormal  forms  in  the  Scotch  dialects  in  regard  to  words  which  contained  a  in  Old 
English  (see  §  122).  Here  too  there  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  words  which  extend  throughout  all  or 
most  of  the  dialects.  This  applies  especially  to  the  preterite  and  past  participle  of  strong  verbs,  e.  g. 
in  the  majority  of  the  dialects  for  bleiv  we  find  b/owcd;  for  brook  sb.  we  find  in  different  localities 
totally  different  words,  as  beck,  burn,  &c.  ;  or  again,  the  word  gi'rl  is  not  often  used  :  it  is  replaced  by 
W€Hc/i,  /ass,  &c.  ;    for  son  the  words  boy,  lad  are  mostly  used ;    and  similarly  for  many  other  words. 

Some  philologists  and  others  interested  in  the  subject  would  doubtless  have  liked  to  find  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  grammar  a  classification  of  the  words  of  which  our  '  folk  speech '  is  composed. 
It  was  part  of  my  initial  scheme  to  collect  the  words  under  the  headings:  English,  French,  Scandinavian, 
and  so  on  with  all  the  foreign  elements,  but  I  found  after  making  considerable  lists  that  this  would 
have  occupied  more  space  than  I  could  afford  to  devote  to  the  subject. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  native  element  contained  in  the  grammar,  I  have  generally  started  out  from 
Old  English,  which  in  the  present  state  of  Middle  English  scholarship  is  the  only  satisfactory  plan. 
The  dialects  prove  conclusively  that  many  vowel-sounds,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  have  fallen 
together  in  Middle  English,  were  in  reality  kept  apart,  and  have  remained  so  in  some  dialects  to  the 
present  day.  In  the  treatment  of  the  French  element  I  have  in  most  cases  started  out  from  the 
present  pronunciation  of  literary  English,  because  the  French  words  have  come  into  the  dialects  at 
various  periods  and  through  various  channels.  When  the  vowels  in  the  French  words  have  had  the 
same  development  in  the  dialects  as  those  in  the  native  words,  a  cross-reference  is  given  to  the 
paragraph  where  the  corresponding  development  is  treated  in  detail. 

I  have  not  here  attempted  to  trace  the  various  stages  of  development  of  the  consonant-  and  vowel- 
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sounds  in  passing  from  Old  English  to  the  modern  dialects,  as  it  is  my  intention  to  treat  the 
subject  fully  in  an  entirely  diflerent  book  bearing  upon  the  philology  of  the  English  tongue,  in  which 
I  shall  also  endeavour  to  show  the  light  thrown  by  the  dialects  on  the  historical  development  of  literary 
English. 

In  writing  a  grammar  it  is  usual  to  compile  the  index  last  of  all ;  but  the  material  for  this  grammar 
was  so  great  that  it  was  found  expedient  to  compile  and  print  the  index  first,  and  then  to  write  the 
grammar  chiefly  from  the  material  contained  in  the  index.  When  only  a  few  dialect  forms  of  a  word 
occur  in  the  index  it  generally  means,  either  that  the  word  is  not  used  in  other  districts  or  that  it  has 
no  other  by-forms.  The  preterite  and  past  participle  of  strong  verbs  have  not  as  a  rule  been  included  in 
the  index  and  phonology,  because  in  many  cases  these  forms  are  not  normal  developments  from  Old 
English,  but  are  new  formations  due  to  levelling,  &c.  Some  idea  of  the  great  labour  involved  in  the 
compilation  of  the  index  can  be  formed  when  it  is  stated  that  it  contains  2,431  words,  15,924  dialect 
forms,  and  over  90,000  references  to  counties  or  parts  of  counties.  I  have  spared  neither  time  nor  trouble 
in  trying  to  make  the  index  as  accurate  as  possible,  but  in  dealing  with  such  a  vast  amount  of  material 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  it  is  free  from  inaccuracies. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  collecting  and  sifting  the  material  for  a  grammar  of  this  kind  can  only  be 
appreciated  to  their  full  extent  by  people  who  have  attempted  a  similar  piece  of  work.  Some  years 
ago  I  wrote  a  pamphlet  containing  instructions  how  to  write  down  accurately  the  dialect  pronunciation 
of  words  through  the  medium  of  a  phonetic  alphabet  specially  devised  for  the  purpose.  At  the  end 
of  the  pamphlet  I  gave  two  lists  of  words  of  which  the  exact  dialect  pronunciation  was  required.  The 
first  list  contained  2,080  native  words,  and  the  second  list  contained  315  French  loan-words.  Copies 
of  the  pamphlet  were  sent  to  over  1,200  people  in  the  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  these  persons  were  able  to  lurnish  me  with 
the  required  information,  chiefly  owing  to  their  never  having  had  any  previous  experience  in  dealing 
with  a  phonetic  alphabet.  For  some  reason,  whether  political  or  racial  I  cannot  say,  I  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  helpers  in  Ireland  and  Wales.  Another  point  of  difficulty  is  that  the  people  who 
supplied  the  material  were  not  always  natives  of  the  locality  from  whence  they  collected  it.  And  even 
the  pronunciation  of  natives  differs  considerably  in  the  same  district  according  to  their  social  rank,  for 
the  working  classes  have  their  social  scales,  just  as  the  upper  classes.  Great  divergences  can  arise,  too, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  dialect  speaker— the  age  of  my  helpers  varied  from  twenty-five  to  eighty.  This 
accounts  for  some  of  the  difterences  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  same  words  in  the  same  district ;  see 
for  example  §  43. 

As  I  did  not  learn  to  read  until  I  was  practically  grown  up,  the  knowledge  of  my  own  dialect- 
uninfluenced  by  the  literary  language^has  been  of  considerable  use  in  the  writing  of  this  grammar,  and 
has  enabled  me  to  avoid  mistakes  which  would  certainly  have  been  made  by  any  one  who  had  not  spoken 
a  dialect  pure  and  simple  in  his  youth.  The  working  classes  speak  quite  differently  among  themselves, 
than  when  speaking  to  strangers  or  educated  people,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  an  outsider  to  induce 
them  to  speak  pure  dialect,  unless  the  outsider  happens  to  be  a  dialect  speaker  himself.  An  e.xcellent 
example  of  this  came  before  me  the  other  day  in  a  Westmoreland  village.  A  man  said  to  me  :  tJa  r^dz 
a  dati,  and  I  said  to  him  :  duent  je  se  up  iar  at  t'riadz  az  muki?  With  a  bright  smile  on  his  face 
he  replied  :  wi  diu,  and  forthwith  he  began  to  speak  the  dialect  in  its  pure  form.  Again,  it  is  certain 
that  dialect  speakers  in  extreme  old  age  revert  to  the  dialect  as  it  existed  in  their  youth.  Two  years 
ago  I  visited  an  old  woman  in  a  Yorkshire  village,  whom  I  had  known  intimately  for  forty-eight  years, 
and  for  at  least  half  of  that  time  had  been  in  daily  intercourse  with  her.  I  found  that  whereas  she 
formerly  said  dea,  uam  for  day,  Iiojiic,  she  now  said  de,  om,  and  some  of  her  other  vowel-sounds  had 
been  changed  in  a  similar  manner. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  pure  dialect  speech  is  rapidly  disappearing  even  in  country  districts, 
owing  to  the  spread  of  education,  and  to  modern  facilities  for  intercommunication.  The  writing  of  this 
grammar  was  begun  none   too   soon,  for  had    it    been    delayed   another  twenty  years  I   believe  it  would 
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by  then  be  quite  impossible  to  get  together  sufficient  pure  dialect  material  to  enable  any  one  to  give  even 
a  mere  outline  of  the  phonology  of  our  dialects  as  they  existed  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Over  500,000  slips  were  got  together  from  various  sources,  each  slip  containing  a  literary  English 
word  with  its  dialect  iironunciation  and  district.  But  many  of  these  slips  proved  to  be  valueless,  especially 
such  as  related  to  dialects  spoken  within  twenty-five  miles  of  London.  In  these  regions  the  dialects  are 
hopelessly  mixed  and  are  now  practically  worthless  for  philological  purposes.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  these 
difficulties  in  collecting,  sifting,  and  assorting,  a  great  mass  of  really  valuable  material  was  collected  for 
me  by  various  helpers.  I  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  the  people  who  have  rendered  me  assistance 
either  in  collecting  material  or  in  answering  queries.  A  complete  list  of  such  persons  will  be  found  on 
pp.  60-62  of  the  Bibliography  to  the  Dictionary.  In  this  Preface  I  have  not  room  to  repeat  all  the  names, 
but  I  must  specially  mention  the  following:— H.  F.  Abell,  Esq.  (sc.Ken.);  W.  M.  Anderson,  Esq.  (Lth.); 
J.Avery,  Esq.  (n.Nhb.);  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Baylay  (Not.);  Miss  A.  Berkley  (Dur.) ;  W.  H.  Bracher,  Esq. 
(e.Som.);  S.  Bradbury,  Esq.  (n.Der.);  R.  Brash,  Esq.  (n.Lan.);  G.  Clark,  Esq.  (Abd.,  Buchan 
district);  J.Clarke,  Esq.  (s.Lan.);  J.  Cocks,  Esq.  (s.Nhb.1;  A.  J.  Coles,  Esq.  (Dev.);  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Copleston  (Dev.);  W.  A.  Craigie,  Esq.  (w.Frf.  and  e.Pen);  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Ellwood  (nw.Lan.);  M.  J- 
Finlayson,  Esq.  (s.Ayr.) ;  J.  Foster,  Esq.  (Ayr.);  Dr.  H.  E.  Eraser  (Frf.) ;  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Goldie  (Feb.); 
E.  Goodwin,  Esq.  (I.Ma.);  R.  O.  Heslop,  Esq.  (se.Nhb.);  T.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.  (n.Cum.) ;  W.  L. 
Huskinson,  Esq.  (m.Not.l;  B.  Kirkby,  Esq.  (w.Wm.) ;  W.  J.  Knowles,  Esq.  (Ant.);  Miss  A.  E.  Law 
(Lan.);  G.  F.  Lawiey,  Esq.  (s.Stf.) ;  F.  Lees,  Esq.  (s.Lan.);  D.  MacRitchie,  Esq.  (Edb.  and  m.Lth.); 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  M.  Mansel-Pleydell  (Dor.);  Dr.  J.  Mason  (Wm.) ;  J.  Matthewson,  Esq.  (Gall.) ;  J.  Nixon, 
Esq.  (m.Cum.);  Miss  M.  E.  Noble  (n.Wm.,  Ilaweswater  district);  J.  R.  Pairman,  Esq.  (Edb.); 
Miss  M.  Peacock  (nw.Lin.) ;  J.  U.  Powell,  Esq.  (Wil.) ;  W.  B.  Ridley,  Esq.  (sw.Nhb.,  Hexham  district); 
the  Rev.  J.  Sephton  (sw.Lan.);  Miss  E.J.  Sloane  (Lei.);  E.  E.  Street,  Esq.  (e.Sus.);  G.  Sweetman,  Esq. 
(e.Som.);  J.  S.  O.  Tombs,  Esq.  (s.Pem.) ;  E.  Walton,  Esq.  n.Stf.l;  S.  Warburton,  Esq.  (Lan.);  Miss 
M.  Watson  (sw.Oxf.);  the  Rev.  G.Williams  (SIg.) ;  the  Rev.  W.  B.  R.  Wilson  (Ayr.  and  Clc);  W.  B. 
Wilson,  Esq.  (Edb.) 

A  complete  list  of  the  books  consulted  in  writing  the  grammar  will  be  found  in  the  Bibliography 
to  the  Dictionary.  Those  books  which  have  been  especially  helpful  are  mentioned  again  on  page  ix 
below.  But  a  mere  place  in  a  list  would  not  adequately  express  my  great  indebtedness  to  the  monumental 
work  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  which  I  have  found  invaluable  for 
checking  and  supplementing  my  own  material. 

My  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  G.  Ostler,  the  press-reader,  for  the  most  excellent  manner  in 
which  he  has  read  the  press-proofs  of  all  the  Dictionary,  Supplement,  Bibliography,  and  Grammar ;  to 
Miss  E.  Miller,  who  .with  such  skill  and  scholarship  helped  to  systematize  and  tabulate  the  masses  of 
material  for  the  grammar,  as  a  worthy  finish  to  six  years  of  able  and  devoted  work  as  my  assistant ; 
and  in  conclusion  to  my  wife,  the  value  of  whose  practical  help  and  sympathy  no  words  of  mine  can 
fitly  express. 

JOSEPH  WRIGHT. 
Oxford, 

Stptembir  1903. 
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adj. 

=  adjective. 

indie. 

-  indicative. 

nnvv. 

-  north-north-west. 
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=  substantive. 
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=  adverb. 

inf. 

=  infinitive. 

nom. 

=  nominative. 
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=  Scotland. 

aux. 

=  auxiliar)'. 
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M  north-west. 
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=  conjunction. 

Irel. 

=  Ireland. 

obj. 

=  objective. 

se. 

=  south-cast. 

Cy. 

i  country. 

lit. 

=  literary. 

obs. 

=  obsolete. 

sing. 

-  singular. 

cons. 

=  consonant. 

m. 

^  mid. 

obsol. 

=  obsolescent. 

sm. 

=  south-mid. 

cp. 

=  compare. 

masc. 

=  masculine. 

OE. 

-  01.1  English. 

sn. 

=  south-north. 

e. 

=  east. 

ME. 

=  Middle  English. 

O.lccl. 

=  Old  Icelandic. 

snw. 

^  south-north-wost. 

e.Cy. 

=  cast  country. 

me. 

=  mid-east. 

O.Ital. 

=  Old  Italian. 

sw. 

=  south  west. 

E.D.D. 

=  English   Dialect   Die- 

MidL 

=  Midlandis. 

pers. 

=  person,  personal. 

sw.Cy. 

=  south-west  country 

em. 

=  cast- mid          [lionary. 

Mod. 

=  Modern. 

pi. 

=  plural. 

V. 

-  verb. 

en. 

=  cast-north. 

ms. 

=  mid-soulli. 

PP- 

=  past  participle. 

w. 

=  west. 

Eng. 

=  England. 

n. 

=-■  north. 

poss. 

=  possessive. 

Wal. 

^  Wales. 

es. 

=  east-south. 

n.Cy. 

=  north  country. 

pres. 

•=  present. 

w.Cy. 

=  west  country. 

esp. 

=  especially. 

ne. 

—  north-cast. 

prct. 

=  preterite. 

wm. 

—  west- mid. 

fein. 

=  feminine. 

nm. 

=  north-mid. 

pron. 

*:  pronoun. 

wn. 

=  west-north. 

Fr. 

=s  French. 

nne. 

=  north-north-east. 

rel. 

=  relative. 

ws. 

=  West-south. 

gen. 

^  generally. 

nn. 

r^  north -north 

s. 

1  south. 

WW. 

=  west-west. 
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Dwn. 
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=  Argyll. 

e.An. 

-    East  Anglia. 
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=  Edinburgh. 
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=-.  Linlithgow. 

Bck. 
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Elg. 
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=  Cornwall. 
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-  Hereford. 
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=  Northampton. 
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=  Cromarty. 

Hrt. 

=  Hertford. 

n.Ir. 

=  North  Ireland. 

Crn. 

=  Carnar\'on. 
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=  Isle  of  Man. 

Not. 

=  Nottingham. 
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=  Carmarthen. 

Inv. 

=   Inverness. 

Nrf. 

=  Norfolk. 

Cum. 

—   Cumberland. 

Ir.,  Ire 

.=  Ireland. 

n.Wal. 

=  North  Wales. 

Der. 

^  Derby. 

I.W. 
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Or.  I. 
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Dmb. 

=  Dumbarton. 
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=  Kincaidine. 
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Dmf. 

=  Dumfries. 
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=  Kent. 

Peb. 

=:  Peebles. 

Dnb. 

=  Denbigh. 

Knr. 

=   Kinross. 

Pern. 

=  Pembroke. 

Don. 

=  Donegal. 

Lakel. 

=  Lakeland. 

Per. 

=  Perth. 
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Rdn. 

=  Radnor. 

Rnf. 

=  Renfrew. 

Rs. 

=-  Ross. 

Rut. 

=  Rutland. 

Rxb. 

=  Roxburgh. 

Sc 

=  Scotland. 

Sc.I. 

=  Scilly  Isles. 

Sh.I. 

=  Shetland  Isles. 

Shr. 

=  Shropshire. 

s.Ir. 

=  South  Ireland. 

■Slg. 

--  .Stirling. 

Slk. 

=  Selkirk. 

Som. 

=  Somerset. 

Stf. 

=  Stafford. 

Sth. 

-  Sutherland. 

Suf. 

=  Suffolk. 

Sur. 

=  Surrey. 

Sus. 

=  Sussex. 

s.Wal. 

=  South  Wales. 

Twd. 

=  Tweeddale. 

Uls. 

=  Ulster. 

Wal. 
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War. 
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Wgt. 

=  Wigtown. 

Wil. 

=  Wiltshire. 

Wm. 

=  Westmoreland. 

Wor. 
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Wxf. 
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w.Yks 
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=  Yorks.      [Yorkshire 
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Dumbarton 

=  Dmb. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES   j 

Cardiganshire 

=  Cdg. 

Renfrew 

-    Rnf. 

Radnorshire 

=  Rdn 

SCOTLAND                1 

Ayr 
Lanark 

=  Ayr. 
-  Lnk. 

Northumberland 

=  Nhb. 

Brecknockshire 

.-  Brk. 

Durham 

=  Dur. 

Glamorganshire 

=^  Gmg. 

Shetland  Isles 

•=  Sh.I. 

Linlithgow 
Lothian 

^  Lnl. 

Cumberland 

=-  Cum. 

Carmarthenshire 

...  Cth. 

Orkney  Isles 

=  Or.  I. 

=-  Lth. 
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Edinburgh 

.-  Edb. 
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=  Sth. 

Tweedd.ile 

-  Twd. 
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Haddington 
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Bedfordshire 
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Selkirk 
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Flintshire 
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Hertfordshire 

=  Hrt. 
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=  Nai. 

Roxburgh 

=  Rxb. 
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^  Dnb. 

Middlesex 
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=  Elg. 

Dumfries 
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London 

-  Lon. 

Banff 

=  Bnff. 

Galloway 
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Anglesea 

-Agl. 
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=  Hnt. 

Buchan 

^  Bch. 

Kirkcudbright 

-  Kcb. 

Merionethshire 

-  Mer. 

East  Angha 

^  e.An. 

Aberdeen 

=  Abd. 

Wigtown 

=  Wgt. 

Stafi'ordshire 

=  Stf. 

Cambridgeshire 

=  Cmb. 

Angus 

-  Ags. 

Derbyshire 

=  Der. 

Norfolk 

=  Nrf. 

Kincardine 

=.  Kcd. 

Nottinghamshire 

=  Not. 

Suffolk 

=  Suf. 

Forfar 

=  Frf. 

IRELAND 

Lincolnshire 

=  Lin. 

Essex 

==  Ess. 

Perth 

=  Per. 

Rutlandshire 

=  Rut. 

Kent 

:-■  Ken. 

West  Scotland 

=  w.Sc. 

North  Ireland 

-  n.Ir. 

Leicestershire 

=  Lei. 

Surrey 

=  Sur. 

Argyll 

=  Arg. 

Ulster 

=  Uls. 

Northamptonshire 

.    Nhp. 

Sussex 

=   Sus. 

Bute 

=  Bte. 

Antrim 

=  Ant. 

Warwickshire 

=  War. 

Hampshire 

:-  Hmp 

Fife 

=  Fif. 

Down 

~  Dwn. 

Worcestershire 

=  Wor. 

Isle  of  Wight 

=  I.W. 

Kinross 

=  Knr. 

Londonderry 

=--  Ldd. 

Shropshire 

-  Shr. 

Wiltshire 

=  Wil. 

Clackmannan 

=  Clc. 

Donegal 

-  Don. 

Montgomeryshire 

=  Mlg. 

Dorsetsliire 

-  Dor. 

Stirling 

=  Slg. 

Dublin 

=  Dub. 

Herefordshire 

=..  Hrf. 

Somersetshire 

=  Som. 

South  Scotland 

=  s.Sc. 

South  Ireland 

-  s.Ir. 

Monmouthshire 

=  Mon. 

Devonshire 

=  Dev. 

Clydesdale 

=  Cld. 

Wexford 

=  Wxf. 

South  Wales 

=  s.Wal. 

Cornwall 

=  Cor. 

INTRODUCTION 


§  1.  This  gramninr  treats  of  the  dialects  of  England, 
the  Shctiaiid  and  Orkney  Islands,  and  of  those  parts  of 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales  where  English  is  habitually 
spoken. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  attempted  to  classify  the  modern 
dialects  of  a  country,  knows  but  too  well  how  difficult  and 
how  unsatisfactorj'  the  task  is.  Although  the  material 
got  together  for  this  grammar  is  very  considerable,  yet  it 
is  often  insufficient  to  enable  me  to  give  the  exact  geo- 
graphical area  over  which  many  of  the  grammatical 
phenomena  e.xtend  ;  hence  the  boundaries,  given  in  the 
classification  of  the  dialects,  are  more  or  less  arbitrary'.  If 
we  possessed  aboutthree  hundreddetailed  grammars  of  the 
principal  English  dialects  spoken  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  could  find  hundreds  of  competent  people  willing  to 
answer  queries  about  difficult  or  doubtful  points,  it  might 
be  possible  to  furnish  a  classification  of  our  dialects,  which 
would  be  tolerably  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes. 
But  this  ideal  state  of  things  is  never  likely  to  be  realized. 
On  the  one  hand  our  dialects  are  rapidly  disappearing 
even  in  country  districts  owing  to  the  spread  of  education 
and  modern  facilities  for  intercommunication,  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  people  interested  in 
the  serious  study  of  English  philologj'. 

In  the  classification  ot  the  dialects  given  below  I  have  in 
a  great  measure  followed  the  one  given  by  Dr.  Ellis  in  his 
monumental  work  on  Early  Eiiff/is/i  Proiiiiiirin/ioii,  vol.  V. 

I.  Sh.  tV  Or.  I.  and  Sc,  which  are  subdivided  into  nine 
groups  : 

(i)  Sh.  &Or.I. 

(2)  Cai. 

(3)  ne.Sc.  including  e.Crm.  Nai.  Elg.  Bnflf.  Bch.  Abd. 

(4)  sn.Sc.  including  e.Frf  Kcd. 

(5)  nm.Sc.  including  w. Frf  e.  &  se.Per.  nw.Fif  w.Slg. 

(6)  sm.Sc.  including  s.Ayr.  w.Dmf  Kcb.  Wgt. 

{7)  wm.Sc.  including  se.Arg.  s.Btc.  e.  &  s.Dmb.  Rnf. 
n.Ayr.  Lnk. 

(8)  em.Sc.  including  Fif  (except  nw.Fif.)  Knr.  Clc.  Lnl. 
Edb.  Hdg.  Bwk.  Feb. 

(9)  s.Sc.  including  in  Eng.  a  strip  of  n.Cum.  and  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  In  Sc.  Rxb.  Slk. 
e.  &  m.Dmf 

Note.— a  has  a  tendency  to  become  k  before  a  single 
nasal.  OE.  ae  (a)  in  originally  open  syllables  and  OE.  a 
have  fallen  together.  OE.  ae  (a)  in  originally  closed 
syllables  has  become  k  in  s.Sc.  e  has  been  labialized  in 
the  combination  we  in  such  words  as  divell,  wedge,  i  has 
not  been  diphthongized  in  the  combination  i  +  nd.  i  has 
become  b  when  preceded  by  w.  OE.  i  and  y  when 
followed  by  nd  are  still  kept  apart.  For  the  peculiar 
development  of  OE.  i  see  §  68.  OE.  o  in  originally  open 
syllables  and  OE.  a  are  still  kept  apart,  o  in  closed 
syllables  has  a  tendency  to  become  k  \n  wm.Sc.  u  has 
become  B  as  in  the  lit.  language.  OE.  u  has  not  been 
diphthongized  before  a  following  ud.  In  s.Sc.  OE.  i  has 
become  ai  when  final  and  before  voiced  spirants,  in  other 
conditions  it  has  gen.  become  ei.  OE.  u  has  gen.  remained, 
but  in  s.Sc.  it  has  become  BU  when  final.  In  Sc.  the 
vowels  are  gen.  medium  long  and  when  lengthened  they 
are  much  longer  than  the  long  vowels  in  the  dialects  of 
Eng.,  especially  when  final  and  before  voiced  spirants. 
Long  vowels  retain  their  quality  when  shortened,  thus  e 
becomes  e  not  e,  and  i  becomes  i  not  i,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  the  dialects  of  Eng. 

Initial  S,  )>,  )>r  have  become  d,  t,  tr  in  Sh.I.  The  old 
spirant  x  has  remained  in  such  words  as  /"X'/'-  laiigli,dough. 

VOL.   VI. 


In  Sc.  (except  s.Sc.)  medial  d  has  disappeared  after  n  in 
such  words  as  cinder,  wonder.  Initial  S  nas  disappeared 
in  Cai.  in  such  words  as  ///>■«/,  that.  Initial  gn  has  remained 
in  Sh.  &  Or. I.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  Initial  h  before  vowels  is 
never  omitted.  Initial  hw  has  become  f  in  ne.Sc.  and 
also  occasionally  in  Cai.  sn.  &  nm.Sc.  Initial  kn  has  been 
preserved  in  Sh.  &  Or.I.  and  ne.Sc.  Final  1  has  gen. 
disappeared  after  a  guttural  vowel,  r  is  strongly  trilled 
in  all  positions  of  a  word.  OE.  sc  has  become  s  m  shall, 
should.  Intervocalic  s  has  become  f  in  such  words  as 
gus.'^et,  mussel.  8  has  become  J  especial!  j' after  l,n,  r  in  s.Sc. 
m  such  words  as  grilse,  quince,  farce.  Intervocalic  t  (tt) 
followed  by  1  or  r  in  the  next  sj'Uable  has  become  the 
glottal  catch  in  such  words  as  bailie  (ba:al),  belter  (be:8r) 
in  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Initial  wr  has  become  vr  in  ne.Sc. 
&  s.Frf ,  and  has  remained  in  Sh.  &  Or.I.  and  the  other 
parts  of  Sc. 

Nouns  ending  in  f  retain  fin  the  pi.  and  take  s  (except 
leaf,  life,  thief,  wife  in  s.Sc).  The  pers.  pron.  of  the  second 
pers.  sing,  is  in  gen.  use  in  Sh.  &  Or.i.,  but  it  is  almost 
extinct  in  Sc.  The  unemphatic  pron.  em  (am)  Ihetn  is 
never  used  except  in  Cai.  The  emphatic  form  of  us  is 
hBZ,  which  is  the  only  word  in  the  Sc.  dialects  containing  an 
'  inorganic  '  h.  at  is  used  as  the  rel.  pronoun,  yon  (jon), 
thon  (Son)  are  used  for  thai  and  those.  South  of  the 
Grampians  thae  (5e),  thii*  (Sir)  are  used  for  these  and 
those.  In  ne.Sc.  this  and  that  are  used  for  the  sing,  and 
plural.  Most  Sc.  dialects  preserve  the  old  distinction 
between  the  pres.  participle  and  the  verbal  substantive. 

II.  Ireland.—Consisting  chielly  of  Uls.  Dub.  and  Wxf. 
Note.— OE.   i   has   not   been   diphthongized   before   a 

following  nd  in  Ant.     OE.  u  has  gen.  become  vl. 

The  guttural  spirant  x  has  remained  in  such  words  as 
hi£;h,  laugh,  dough.  Initial  h  has  remained  before  vowels. 
Final  1  has  disappeared  after  a  guttural  vowel.  The  r  is 
strongly  trilled  in  all  positions  of  a  word.  Initial  tr,  str 
have  become  tfr,  8tf>r  or  |>r,  sjjr.  Medial  tr  has  become 
t|'r  or  Jir. 

at  is  used  as  a  rel.  pron.  ^h,  tSir  are  used  for  these  and 
those  in  Uls.  jon  (yon),  Son  are  used  for  that  and  those. 
Sik  (thick)  is  used  for  this  and  that  in  Wxf  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  dialect  of  Uls.  has  much  in  common  with 
the  Sc.  dialects,  and  that  the  dialect  of  Wxf  has  much  in 
common  with  the  dialects  of  the  sw.  of  England. 

III.  England  and  Wales. — Consisting  of  the  Northern, 
Midland,  Eastern,  Western  and  Southern  divisions. 

1.  The  Northern  division  consists  of  Nhb.  Cum.  (except 
n.Nhb.  and  n.Cum.  which  belong  to  s.Sc.)  Dur.  Wm.  the 
n.  and  e.  Ridings  of  Yks.  with  the  hilly  district  of  the 
W.Riding,  n.Lan. 

This  division  is  subdivided  into  three  groups: 

(i)  n. Northern   including   Nhb.   except    the    northern 

slopes  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  a  small  portion  of  n.Cum., 

n.Dur. 

(2)  w.Nnrthern  including  s.Dur.  w.  &  ni.Cum.  Wm. 
and  the  hilly  parts  of  the  w.Riding  of  Yks.,  n.Lan. 

(3)  e.Northern  including  the  n.  and  e.  Ridings  and 
a  small  portion  of  the  w.Riding  of  Yks. 

2.  The  Midland  division  consists  of  sw.  &  s.Yks.  s.  & 
m.Lan.  I. Ma.  Chs.  Stf  Der.  Lei.  Lin.  Not.  War.  (except 
s.War.  which  belongs  to  the  Southern  division)  n.Wor. 
ne.Shr.  Fit.  Dnb. 

This  division  is  subdivided  into  ten  groups  : 
(i)  Border  Midland  including  Lin. 

(2)  sn.Midl.  including  se.Lan.  ne.Chs.  and  nw.Der. 

(3)  wn.Midl.  including  s.Lan.  south  of  the  Ribble. 
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(4)  nn.Midl.  including  m.Lan.  I. Ma. 

(5)  en. Midi,  including  s.Yks.  (comprising  the  great 
industrial  centres  of  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Keigliley, 
Bradford,  Leeds,  Dewsbury,  Barnslej',  Sheffield  and 
Rotherham  on  the  west  and  south,  with  the  couniy  towns 
of  Wakefield,  Pontefract  and  Doncaster  on  the  east  I. 

(6)  wm.Midl.  includingnearly  the  whole  of  Chs.,  a  small 
portion  of  nw.Der.,  nearly  all  Stf  Ij'ing  north  of  a  line 
drawn  nearly  east  and  west  through  Stone. 

(7)  em.Midl.  including  Der.  south  of  the  line  which 
divides  the  North  from  the  South  Peak,  with  the  exception 
of  the  peninsula  between  Stf  and  Lei. 

(8)  e.Midl.  including  Not. 

(9)  ws.Midl.  including  Fit.  Dnb.  and  a  small  portion  of 
n.Shr.  and  of  w.Chs. 

(10)  es.Midl.  including  Shr.  east  of  Wem  and  the 
Severn,  Stf.  south  of  Stone,  a  slip  of  n.Wor.,  the  greater 
part  of  War.,  the  south  portion  of  Der.,  Lei. 

3.  The  Eastern  division  consists  of  Bdf.  Bck.  Cmb.  Ess. 
Hrt.  Hnt.  Mid.  Nrf  Suf  Rut.  Nhp.  (except  sw.Nhp. 
which  belongs  to  the  Southern  division). 

This  division  is  subdivided  into  five  groups  : 
(i)  n.Eastern  including  Cmb.  Rut.  ne.Nhp. 

(2)  m. Eastern  including  most  of  Ess.  and  Hrt.,  Hnt. 
Bdf  m.Nhp. 

(3)  e.Eastern  including  Nrf.  and  Suf. 

(4)  w.  Eastern  including  most  of  Bck.  and  a  small  portion 
of  Hrt. 

(5)  s.Eastern  including  Mid.  se.Bck.  s.Hrt.  andsw.Ess. 

4.  The  Western  division  consists  of  Shr.  (except  ne.Shr. 
which  belongs  to  the  Midland  division),  Hrf  (except  e.Hrf 
which  belongs  to  the  Southern  division),  e.Mon.  e.Brk. 
Rdn.  and  a  small  portion  of  Mtg. 

This  division  is  subdivided  into  two  groups  : 

(i)  n. Western  including  the  greater  part  of  Shr.,  and 

a  small  portion  of  Mtg. 
(2)  s. Western  including  e.Mon.,  nearly  all   Hrf.,  the 

greater  portion  of  Rdn.,  e.Brk.,  and  a  narrow  slip  of  s. Shr. 

5.  The  Southern  division  consists  of  sw.  &  s.Pem.,  parts 
of  Gmg.,  s.War.  sw.Nhp.  e.Hrf  Wor.  (except  n.Wor. 
which  belongs  to  the  Midland  division),  Oxf  Glo.  Brks. 
Wil.  Sur.  Sus.  Ken.  Hmp.  LW.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 

This  division  is  subdivided  into  ten  groups  : 
(i)  s.  &  sw.Pem.  and  parts  of  Gmg. 

(2)  wm. Southern  including  Wil.  Dor.  n.  &  e.Som..  most 
of  Glo.,  sw.Dev.,  and  small  portions  of  w.  Brks.  and  w.  Hmp. 

(3)  em.Southern  including  most  of  Hmp.,  LW.,  a  large 
portion  of  Brks.,  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  and  a  small  portion  of  w.  Oxf. 

(4)  n.  border  Southern  including  n.Glo.,  most  of  Wor., 
s.War.  n.Oxf  sw.Nhp. 

(5)  m.  border  Southern  including  most  of  Oxf,  and  a 
small  portion  of  Brks. 

(6)  s.  border  Southern  including  extreme  se.Brks., 
ne.Sur.  and  nw.Ken. 

(7)  e. Southern  including  nearly  all  Ken.,  and  e.Sus. 

(8)  nw.Southern  including  w.Som.  and  a  small  portion  of 
ne.Dev. 

(9)  sw.Southern  including  most  of  Dev.,  and  e.Cor. 

(10)  ww.Southem  including  w.Cor. 

§  2.  For  practical  reasons  I  have  often  found  it  desirable 
to  deviate  considerably  in  the  grammar  from  Dr.  Ellis's 
classification  of  the  dialects  of  Eng.  This  is  especially 
the  case  when  a  grammatical  point  extends  over  a  large 
area.    Thus 

1.  When  I  use  the  expressions  n.Cy.,  the  northern 
counties  or  the  northern  dialects,  I  mean  thereby  Nhb. 
Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  (except  sw.  &  s.Yks.),  and  the 
northern  portion  of  Lan. 

2.  The  n.Midland  counties  or  the  n. Midland  dialects 
means  sw.  &  s.Yks.,  the  southern  portion  of  Lan.,  LMa. 
Chs.  n.Wal.  Stf  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Shr. 

3.  The  S.Midland  counties  or  s.Midland  dialects  means 
Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Hrf  Mon.  s.Wal.  Glo.  Oxf  Bck.  Bdf 
Hrt.  Mid.  Hnt. 


When  a  grammatical  point  extends  over  the  n.  and 
S.Midland  counties,  I  simply  say  the  Midlands,  the  Mid- 
land counties,  or  the  Midland  dialects. 

4.  e.Cy.,  the  eastern  counties,  or  the  eastern  dialects 
means  Cmb.  Nrf  Suf  Ess. 

5.  s.Cy.,  the  southern  counties,  or  the  southern  dialects 
means  Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  Brks. 

6.  sw.Cy.,  the  sw.counties,or  the  south-western  dialects 
means  LW.  Hmp.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 

Notes  :  —  i.  n.Cy.  OE.  i  has  remained  before  nd.  i  in 
the  combination  wi  has  become  u  in  parts  of  Nhb.  Cum. 
Wm.  OE.  i  and  y  when  followed  by  nd  are  still  kept 
apart.  Old  u  has  gen.  remained,  and  also  when  followed 
by  nd.  OE.  ae  (a)  in  originally  open  syllables  and  ME. 
ai,  eihave  fallen  together  with  OE.  a.  OE.  oin  originally 
open  syllables  and  OE.  a  are  still  kept  apart.  OE.  u  has 
gen.  remained. 

h  has  remained  before  vowels  in  Nhb.  and  perhaps  in 
parts  of  n.Dur.  and  n.Cuni.  Initial  hw  does  not  gen. 
become  w  in  the  n.Cy.  Final  1  has  gen.  disappeared 
after  guttural  vowels.  Final  vocalic  n  has  become  vocalic 
I)  after  gutturals,  as  brokg  broken,  spokij  spoln'ii. 

V  is  uvular  in  Nhb.  and  parts  of  n.Dur.  OE.  so  has 
become  s  in  shall  and  should.  Initial  tr,  str  have  become 
t|n%  st|ir,  or  f>r,  sfir  in  Wm.  e.  &  se.Yks.  Medial  tr  has 
become  tlT  or  JT  in  n.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  e.  &  se.Yks.  n.Lan. 
Initial  fr  has  become  tr  in  snw.  &  m.Yks. 

Omission  of  sign  of  genitive  when  one  noun  qualifies 
another,  it  is  used  for  its.  as  is  sometimes  used  as  rel. 
pron.  in  Dur.  Wm.  and  nw.Yks.,  but  the  rel.  pron.  is 
generally  at  in  the  n.Cy.  thae  (Se),  thir  (Sir),  without 
distinction  in  meaning,  are  used  for  these,  those,  yon,  thon 
(Son),  without  distinction  in  meaning,  are  used  for  tliat, 
those,  at  used  as  sign  of  the  infinitive  in  Cum.  Wm.  n.  Yks. 
n.  &  ne.Lan.,  but  it  is  now  obsolescent.  I  is  (  =  aiiz,  aiz, 
az)  is  used  for  /  am. 

2.  n. Midlands.  OE.  a  has  become  e  before  g  in  vv.  & 
sw.Yks.  and  parts  of  em.  &  sw.Lan.,  as  deg  dnq.  OE.  a 
has  become  ai  before  g  in  sm.Lan.,  as  d.vsiig  drag.  OE.  a 
in  the  combination  ak  has  become  e  in  parts  of  w.  & 
sw.Yks.  OE.  a  in  the  combination  ak  has  become  ai  (ai) 
or  ei  in  em.  sm.  &  s.Lan.  n.Der.  Germanic  a  has  gen. 
become  u  (Ci)  or  b  before  i)  in  such  words  as  among,  long, 
zvroiig.  OE.  a  has  frequently  become  ai  (ffii,  ei)  before/ 
in  Lan.  OE.  se  (a)  in  originalli'  open  syllables  and  ME. 
ai,  ei  have  gen.  fallenjogether.  OE.  e  in  originally  open 
syllables,  Germanic  se,  and  OE.  se  (=i-umlaut  of  a)  are 
still  kept  apart  in  several  dialects.  OE.  ehas  become 
ai  (ei)  before  J  in  parts  of  Lan.  ME.  eand  §  of  whatever 
origin  have  often  become  ei  in  Stf  and  Der.  Old  i  has 
remained  before  nd  in  Yks.  Lan.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  OE.  o  in 
originally  open  syllables  and  OE.  a  are  still  kept  apart  in 
w.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  m.  &  s.Lan.  OE.  u  has  become  u  over 
a  great  part  of  this  area.  In  the  northern  portion  old  u 
has  remained  before  nd.  OE.  u  has  remained  in  n.  & 
nw.Lin. 

Final  d  has  become  t  after  1,  n,  r  in  monosyllables  in 
Lan.  Chs.  n.Stf  Der.,  as  tjailt  child,  bant  hand.  Final  1 
has  often  disappeared  after  a  guttural  vowel.  Final  r)  has 
become  r)g  in  m.Lan.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  Stf  Der.  Lei.  Shr. 
OE.  ac  has  become  s  in  shall  and  should  in  the  northern 
portion.  Initial  Jr  has  gen.  become  sr  especially  in  the 
southern  portion.  Final  t  has  become  d  in  monosyllables 
with  short  stem  vowel,  especially  when  the  next  word 
begins  with  a  vowel  in  Lan.  Chs.  Shr.,  as  ged  gel,  wod 
ivhat.  Initial  tr,  str  have  become  tj'r,  stjir  or  )'r,  s)ir, 
in  e.  em.  &  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  Medial  tr  has  become  tl'r  or 
f>r  in  e.  em.  &  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  s.Chs.  Initial  p  has  become 
t  in  n.I.Ma.  The  gemination  of  p,  b,  t,  d,  m,  k,  g  when 
preceded  by  a  short  vowel  in  pres.  participles  and  words 
ending  in  a(r),  al. 

Omission  of  sign  of  genitive  when  one  noun  qualifies 
another  in  the  northern  portion,  hoo  {u)  is  used  tor  she 
in  parts  of  sw.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  Stf.  Der,  Not.  it 
is  used  for  its  in  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.     The  dis- 
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junctive  poss.  pronouns  hisn  (izn),  hern,  yoiirn,  &c.  are 

in  gen.  use.  as  is  gen.  used  as  a  rel.  pron.  except  in  Yks. 
Lan.  Der.  and  a  small  part  of  Lin.  where  at  is  gen.  used, 
yon  is  used  fur  thai  and  Ihose  in  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  nw.Dcr. 
Not.  Lin.  First  pers.  sing.  pres.  indie,  often  ends  in  en,  n 
in  han  hove,  liven  live,  bin  be,  shan  shall.  In  s.Chs.  and 
gen.  in  all  counties  south  of  it  be  is  used  for  all  persons  of 
the  pres.  indicative.  The  pres.  pi.  of  verbs  ends  in  en  (an) 
in  se.  &  s. Lan.  Chs.  Fit.  Diib.  Stf,  nearly  the  whole  of  Der., 
Shr.  The  pi.  of  have  has  n  in  nearly  all  the  Midland 
counties.  The  pres.  participle  has  the  prefix  a  (B)  in 
s.Stf.  Lin.  m.Rut.  Lei.  n.Shr.  The  pret.  pi.  sometimes 
ends  in  en  (an)  in  Lan.  Chs.  Stf  Der.  Shr. 

3.  s. Midlands.  Germanic  a  has  become  u  (Ci)  or  b 
before  q  in  such  words  as  anionic,  long,  wroiijr.  OE.  a  has 
become  a  before  sp,  ss,  St.  OE.  se  (a)  in  originally  open 
syllables  and  ME.  ei,  ai  are  still  kept  apart.  OE.  se  (a) 
in  originally  closed  syllables  has  become  e  in  se.Bck.  s.Hrt. 
Mid.  OE.  i  has  gen.  become  e  before  rj  or  qk  in  Glo. 
OE.  u  has  become  u  in  many  ofthes.Midl.  dialects.  ME.  e 
and  f  of  whatever  origin  have  become  ei  in  parts  of  Nhp. 
ME.  ai  (OE.  seg),  ME.  ei  (OE.  eg),  appear  as  ai  (ei). 

Initial  t5  has  become  d  in  Pem.  Initial  f,  s  have  become 
V,  z  in  e.IIrf.  Pem.  and  parts  of  Glo.  Final  q  has  become 
r)g  in  War. and  Wor.  Reverted  r  is  used  in  parts  of  llrf., 
s.Pem.  Glo.  and  parts  of  Oxf.  The  insertion  of  euphonic  ' 
r  is  common  in  all  the  s. Midlands,  as  hlear  of  it. 

Initial  Jr  has  become  sr.  Initial  )'  has  become  tS  in 
c.Hrf.  s.Pem.  Glo.  Initial  |t  has  become  dr  in  e.Hrf. 
s.Pem.  Glo.  The  gemination  of  p,  b,  t,  d,  m,  k,  g  when 
preceded  by  a  short  vowel  in  pres.  participles  and  words 
ending  in  a(r),  aL 

en  (an)  is  used  for  him  in  Hrf.  Pem.  Glo.  Hrt.  her  is 
often  used  for  she.  The  disjunctive  poss.  pronouns  hisn 
(izn),  &c.  are  in  gen.  use.  as  is  gen.  used  as  rel.  pronoun. 
thack  (?ak)  is  used  for  /hal in  Glo.  thick  (tSik)  is  used  for 
this,  that  in  Wor.  Hrf.  s.Pem.  Glo.  be  is  used  for  the  whole 
of  the  pres.  indicative.  The  pi.  indie,  often  ends  in  ea 
(an,  n)  in  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Hrf,  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  hai'e.  Tlie  pres.  participle  has  the  prefix  a  (B).  The 
past  participle  has  the  prefix  a  (c)  in  War.  Wor.  Pem.  Glo. 
Oxf. 

4.  e.Cy.  OE.  a  has  become  a  before  sp,  ss,  st.  OE. 
se  (a)  in  originally  open  syllables  and  ME.  ei,  ai  are  .still 
kept  apart.  OE.  y  has  become  e.  OE.  y  has  become  1. 
ME.  ai  (OE.  SBg)  and  ME.  ei  (OE.  eg)  appear  as  ai  (ei). 

The  insertion  of  'euphonic'  r  is  common,  as  iticur  of 
it.  Initial  It  has  become  tr  in  Nrf.  and  Suf.  Initial  and 
medial  v  has  become  w  in  Nrf.  Suf  and  Ess. 

as  is  used  as  a  rel.  pronoun.  The  disjunctive  poss. 
pronouns  hisn  (izn),  (S:c.  are  in  gen.  use.  be  is  used  for 
the  whole  of  the  pros,  indicative.  The  pres.  participle  has 
the  prefix  a  (b). 


5.  s.Cy.  OE.  se  (a)  has  become  a  before  sp,  ss,  St.    OE. 

ffi  (a)  in  originally  open  syllables  and  ME.  ai,  ei  are 
kept  apart.  OE.  seia)  in  originally  closed  syllables  has 
become  e  in  parts  of  Ken.  OE.  or  in  the  combination 
or  +  consonant  has  become  a.  OE.  y  has  become  e  and 
OE.  y  has  become  i  in  Ken.  and  e.Sus.  ME.  ai  (OE.  seg) 
and  ME.  ei  (OE.  eg)  appear  as  ai  (ei). 

Initial  S  has  become  d  in  Ken.  and  Sus.,  as  dem  them. 
Initial  f  and  s  have  become  v  and  z  in  w.Brks.  The  r  is 
reverted  in  this  division.  The  'euphonic  '  r  is  common. 
Initial  |'  has  become  tS  in  se.Ken.  and  Sus.  Initial  fr  has 
become  dr  in  w.Brks.  se.Ken.  Sus.,  as  dri  three.  Initial 
and  medial  v  has  become  w  in  Ken.  and  e.Sus. 

Adjectives,  denoting  the  material  of  which  a  thing  is 
made,  are  freely  formed  fromnounsbyaddingen.  en(an)is 
used  for  //;';;;.  The  disjunctive  poss.  pronouns  hisn  (izn), 
&c.  are  in  gen.  use.  %k  is  used  lor  those,  be  is  used  for  the 
whole  of  the  pres.  indicative. 

6.  sw.Cj'.  OE.  se  (a)  has  become  ai  (sei,  ei)  before  J  in 
Wil.  Som.  Dev.  OE.  se  (a)has  become  ffi  beforesp,88,  St. 
OE.  SB  (a)  in  originally  open  syllables  and  ME.  ai,  ei  are 
still  kept  apart.  OE.  e  before  J  has  become  ai  (ei)  in 
parts  of  Wil.  OE.  i  has  gen.  become  e  before  n  or  rjk 
especially  in  Wil.  and  Dev.  OE.  or  in  the  combination 
or  +  consonant  has  become  a.  OE.  y  has  become  i  in 
Dev.  and  Cor.  ME.  ai  (OE.  seg)  and  ME.  ei  (OE.  eg) 
appear  as  ai  (ei). 

A  d  has  been  developed  between  1— r,  r — 1,  n — r,  as 
palda(r)  parlour,  madl  marl,  tailda(r)  tailor,  kanda(r) 
corner.  Initial  f  and  s  have  become  v  and  z  in  native 
words  in  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  r  has  frequently  undergone 
metathesis.  Reverted  r  is  in  gen.  use.  This  reverted  r 
causes  a  following  t,  d,  1,  n  to  become  reverted.  The 
'  euphonic '  r  is  in  common  use,  as  itlear  of  it.  sp  has 
often  undergone  metathesis.  Initial  )'  has  become  tS  in 
sm.Hmp.  I.W.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  e.Cor.  Initial  Jjr  has 
become  dr.     Initial  wr  has  often  become  vr  in  w.Som. 

Adjectives,  denoting  the  material  of  which  a  thing  is 
made,  are  freely  formed  from  nouns  by  adding  en.  en 
(an)  is  used  for  /;//;/.  a(r)  her  is  often  used  for  she.  The 
disjunctive  pronouns  hisn  (izn),  &c.  are  in  gen.  use. 
as  is  gen.  used  as  rel.  pronoun.  The  dem.  pronouns 
thack  (cSak)  =  //«?/,  thick  (tSik)  =  ////5,  that,  And  <Se= those 
are  in  gen.  use.  The  periphrastic  form  /  do  love,  &c.  for 
/  love,  &c.  is  in  gen.  use.  The  form  be  is  gen.  used  for  the 
whole  of  the  pres.  indicative,  but  am  in  combination  with 
a  pers. pronoun  is  used  forarein  Hmp.  I.W. Som.  Dev.  Cor. 

Among  the  older  generation  of  dialect  speakers  the 
third  pers.  sing,  and  the  pi.  of  the  present  indic.  often  end 
in  ?5  in  Som.  and  Dev. 

In  Som.  and  Dev.  the  inf.  of  intransitive  verbs  gen.  ends 
in  i  (written  y).  The  pres.  and  past  participles  have  the 
prefix  a  (b). 


PHONOLOGY 
Chapter  I 
PRONUNCIATION 


A.   THE  VOWELS 

$  3.  The  vowel-system  given  below  represents  all  the 
vowel-sounds  employed  in  the  grammar.  From  a  strictly 
phonetic  point  ot  view,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the 
system  contains  every  shade  of  vowel-sound  which 
occurs  in  all  the  dialects.  If  I  had  attempted  to  construct 
a  vowel-system  with  such  minuteness  of  detail  as  is  given 
in  Dr.  Ellis's  Early  Em;.  Proniincialioii,  vol.  V,  pp.  78'-  87 ', 
this  grammar  wduld  nave  been  of  little  use  to  students 


of  English  philology.  In  fact  my  own  system  would  have 
served  its  purpose  equally  well  for  philologists,  had  I 
not  attempted  to  make  so  many  distinctions  in  the  first 
element  of  several  diphthongs.  This  applies  especially 
to  the  diphthongs  ei  and  ei ;  6i  and  ui ;  6a  and  ua ;  ai, 
Bi,  and  ai ;  au,  bu,  and  au.  It  is  not  easy  for  an  un- 
trained ear  to  distinguish  these  diphthongs  with  perfect 
accuracy,  and  I  now  feel  sure  that  some  of  my  helpers 
wrote,  for  example,  6i,  ai,  au  when  the  sounds  were 
really  ui,  Bi,  bu  and  vice  versa. 

1-2 
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In  the  phonetic  alphabet  compiled  for  my  helpers, 
a  distinction  was  made  between  the  mid-front-wide  and 
the  low-front-narrow  vowel,  the  former  being  written  e 
and  the  latter  6.  But  when  I  came  to  work  out  mj' 
material,  I  found  it  would  have  led  to  much  confusion 
and  inaccuracy  had  I  tried  to  keep  up  the  distinction, 
because  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  the  exact 
geographical  area  over  which  each  of  these  sounds 
extends,  owing  to  the  mixing  up  of  the  sounds  on  the 
part  of  my  helpers.  It  is  however  certain  that  most 
dialects  have  the  low-front-narrow  vowel  and  not  the 
mid-front-wide  vowel  which  is  used  in  lit.  English.  In 
like  manner  I  distinguished  between  the  low-back-wide- 
round  and  the  mid-back-wide-round  vowel,  the  former  as 
o  and  the  latter  as  6,  but  here  again  I  found  it  advisable 
to  give  up  the  distinction  and  content  myself  with  merely 
stating  that  o  is  inid-back-wide-round  m  many  dialects. 
The  giving  up  of  the  distinction  between  e  and  e,  o  and  6 
naturally  led  me  not  to  make  a  distinction  in  the  first 


element  of  diphthongs  containing  these  sounds,  such  as 
ei  and  ei ;  eu  and  eu  ;  oi  and  6i  ;  ou  and  6u  ;  oa  and  6a. 

In  parts  of  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  and  in  some  Midland 
dialects  what  I  have  given  as  i,  u  are  really  ij,  uw,  where 
ij  is  like  the  ee  in  feed,  and  uw  like  the  oo  in  food,  as 
pronounced  by  educated  people  in  the  south  of  England. 

In  the  Sc.  dialects  the  vowels  are  generally  medium 
long,  and  when  lengthened  they  are  much  longer  than 
the  long  vowels  in  the  dialects  of  England,  especially 
before  voiced  spirants  and  when  final.  In  the  Sc.  dialects 
long  narrow  vowels  remain  narrow  when  shortened,  thus 
e,  i  become  e,  i. 

All  the  diphthongs  and  triphthongs,  given  in  the  table 
below,  have  the  stress  on  the  first  element.  The  first 
element  of  diphthongs  varies  in  the  dift'erent  dialects 
from  medium  long  to  long.  It  is  generally  medium  long 
and  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  corresponding 
short  vowel  as  the  vowel  in  fit  fee/  does  to  6.t/ii  or  sik 
seek  to  sik  sick. 


Short  vowels      a  a 

Long        „  a  a 

Diphthongs         ai         ai 


TABLE  OF  VOWEL-SOUNDS 
ae  e        e        i         i       o  6 

9B  e  i        o  6 

eei         ei       ei       ia  oi         6i 

ie 

6u 


03 


au 

au 

seu 

eu 

lU 

iB 

ou 

ao 

lU 

aa 

sea 

ea 

ea 

ia 

oa 

Triphthongs 

aia 

aia 

asia 

eia 

iau 

oia 

aua 

a3ua 

eua 

lua 

oua 

u 

u 

■B 

OB 

u 

a 

ii 

B 

& 

ii 

a 

ua 

Bl 

ai 

Ul 

uo 

ua 

BU 

Bia 

Bua 

oeu 

CBVL 

3U 
SO. 

aia 

Note.  To  these  must  be  added  1,  m,  n,  r)  in  the  function  of  vowels.  For  examples  see  the  corresponding 
consonants  §§  233,  265,  269.  And  the  risirig  diphthongs  and  triphthongs  ja,  ja,  jse,  je,  je,  jea,  ji,  jia,  jia,  JB,  JBU, 
ja;  wa,  we,  wia,  wo,  woa,  wg,  wo,  woa,  wo,  wu,  wua,  wb,  wa,  which  are  very  common  in  the  dialects.  In  most 
cases  they  have  arisen  through  the  shifting  of  the  stress  from  the  first  to  the  second  element  of  a  diphthong. 

§  4.  In  the  following  paragraphs  will  be  given  a  brief 
description  of  the  above  vowel-system.  And  for  this 
purpose  I  have  mostly  adopted  the  notation  as  given  in 
Dr.  Sweet's  Primer  of  Phonetics. 

§  5.  a  (mid-back-wide)  like  the  a  in  German  Mann. 
Common  in  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Sc.  n.Ir.  n.Cy.  and  the  n.Midl. 
dialects  in  such  words  as  cap,  gabble,  s/iadow,  &c.  (§  21). 
In  the  S.Midi,  e.  s.  &  sw.  counties  the  a  in  these  and 
similar  words  is  more  advanced,  approaching  to  se. 

a  (mid-back- wide)  like  the  a  in  lit.  Eng.  father,  dark,  alms. 
_  ai=a  +  i  like  the  ei  in  North  German  mein,  and  the  i  in 
lit.  Eng.  mine,  fine. 

au  =  a-i-u.  Common  in  some  dialects  in  such  words  as 
cow,  house,  mouse.  In  acoustic  effect  it  closely  resembles 
ht.  Eng.  ou  (ow)  in  these  words. 

aB=a-HB.  Common  in  s.Lan.  in  such  words  as  knife, 
side,  &c. 

aa  =  a-f-  a.  Common  in  many  dialects  in  such  words  as 
carl  (kaat),  lard  (laad). 

aia=ai-t-a.  Common  in  such  words  as  r:ol  (taXst,) ,  fire 
(faia(r)). 

aua=au-f  a.  Common  in  some  dialects  in  such  words  as 
our,  shower,  tower. 

§  0.  a  (low-back-wide)  like  the  a,  ft  in  French  pas, 
pftte.  Common  in  the  dialects  of  s.Sc.  in  such  words  as 
ttiaii,  pass,  ant,  castle.  English  people  often  mistake  it  for  o. 

k  (low-back-wide),  the  long  vowel  corresponding  to  a. 
Common  in  the  dialects  of  s.Sc.  and  n.Ir.  in  such  words 
ss  land,  stand.     English  people  often  mistake  it  for  9. 

ai  =  a-hi.  Common  in  the  dialects  of  s..Sc.  in  such  words 
as  cry,  size,  five,  that  is  when  the  diphthong  is  final  or 
stands  before  a  voiced  spirant.  Conniion  also  in  the 
Midland  dialects  in  such  words  as  find,  child,  night.  This 
diphthong  is  often  mistaken  for  oi  by  dialect  writers. 


au  =  a-t-u.  Common  in  s.Sc.  in  such  words  as  laux 
to  laugh,  saux  a  willow. 

aia= ai  -f  a.  Common  in  the  Midlands  in  such  words  as 
iron,  spire,  wire. 

§  7.  SB  (low-front-wide)  like  the  a  in  lit.  Eng.  man, 
bat,  fat.     See  §  23. 

se  (low-front-narrow)  like  the  e  in  French  pere,  and  the 
vowel-sound  in  lit.  Eng.  n/r  without  any  vanish. 

8ei=8e-f  i.  Common  in  some  dialects  in  such  words  as 
day,  ivay,  tnaid. 

seu  =  se  +  u.  Common  in  some  dialects  in  such  words 
as  bold,  bolster,  gold. 

8ea  =  8e-fa.  Common  in  the  south-western  dialects  in 
such  words  as  calf,  half;  call, fall. 

aeia=8ei-Fa.  Common  in  the  south-western  dialects  in 
hail,  tail,  and  similar  words  ending  in  1. 

8eua  =  seu-f  a.  Common  in  some  Midland  dialects  in 
such  words  as  our  (8eua(r) ),  shower,  lower. 

§  8.  e  (mid-front-wide)  like  thee  in  lit.  Eng.  men,  bet,  net. 
In  most  dialects  the  e  is  low-front-narrow,  the  short  of  se. 

ei  =  e-f  i,  like  the  diphthong  in  lit.  Eng.  fa/c,  say,  eight. 

eu=e-f  u.  Common  in  the  southern  and  some  of  the 
midland  dialects  in  such  words  as  house  (eus),  mouse 
(meus) ;  also  common  in  some  northern  dialects  in  such 
words  as/fif  (feu,  lit.  Eng.  flu,  fjii),  dew  (deu,  lit.  Eng. 
diu,  djii). 

ea=e-(-a,  like  the  diphthong  in  lit.  Eng.  crt/i?,/^^?.  Very 
common  in  the  dialects  in  such  words  as  name  (neami, 
day  (dea). 

eia  =  ei-)  a.  Common  in  s.Chs.  and  elsewhere  in  such 
words  as  fear,  there. 

eua=eu-fa.  Common  in  some  southern  and  south- 
western dialects  in  such  words  as  our  (euB(v)),  shower, 
tower. 
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§  9.  e  (mid-front-narrow)  like  the  6  in  French  6t6. 
Common  in  the  Sc.  dialects. 

e  (niid-front-narrovv)  like  the  ee  in  German  See  and 
Frencli  fee.  Common  in  Sc.  and  n.Cy.  in  such  words  as 
say  (se),  day  (del. 

ei  =  e  +  i.  Common  in  Sc.  dialects  in  such  words  as 
pipe  (peip),  wi/e  (weif). 

ea=e  +  3.    Sometimes  in  s.Sc.  in  oiuii  (eanj. 

§  10.    i  (high-front  wide)  like  the  i  in  lit.  Eng.  bit,  sit,  it. 

ia=i  +  a.  Common  in  m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.Yks.  and 
nw.Lan.  in  such  words  as  cake,  dale,  lame ;  boat,  bone,  loaf. 

ie  =  i  +  e.  Common  in  n.Cum.  and  occasionally  inNhb. 
in  such  words  as  cake,  dale,  tame  ;  boat,  bone,  loaf. 

iu=i-t-u.  Nearly  like  the  ew  in  lit.  Eng./tw,  nerv  with 
llie  stress  on  the  first  element  of  the  diphthong,  thus  flu, 
niu,  not  fju,  nju. 

iii=i+  ii.  Common  in  Nrf.  Suf  Sus.  and  parts  of  Dcv. 
in  such  words  as /oo/.  boot,  food. 

i3  =  i  +  a,  like  the  diphthong  in  lit.  ^wg.beard,  ear, fear. 
Common  in  many  dialects  in  such  words  as/tam;  (niam), 
tale  (tial)  ;  stone  (stian) ;  fool  (fial). 

iau=i  +  au,  heard  in  sn.Sc.  mfm)  (flau). 

iu3=iu  +  a,  like  the  triphthong  in  lit.  Eng.  cure,  fewer 
with  the  stress  on  the  first  element,  thus  kiua(r),  flua(r), 
not  kjua(r),  fjua(r). 

i'BU=i  +  Bu,  heard  in  ne.Sc.  and  some  of  the  south- 
western dialects  in  few  (Abu). 

<(  11.  i  (high-front-narrow)  like  the  i  in  French  si. 
Common  in  Sc.  dialects  in  such  words  as  seek  {aik.),feel 
(fit), /ns/ (fist). 

i  (high-front-narrow)  like  the  ie  in  German  Biene. 
Common  in  the  dialects  in  such  words  as  eat,  sea,  feed, 
freeze. 

§  12.  o  (low-back-wide-round)  like  the  o  in  lit.  Eng.  dog, 
fol.  In  many  dialects  the  o  is  mid-back-wide-round  like 
the  o  in  German  Stock,  French  propre,  bonne. 

9  I  low-back-narrow-round  j  like  the  vowel-sound  in  lit. 
Eng.  fall,  laiL<,  saiv. 

oi=o  +  i,  like  the  oy  in  lit.  Eng.  boy,  toy. 

ou=o-f  u,  nearly  like  the  diphthong  in  lit.  Eng.  knotv, 
loiv,  go,  so. 

oa=o  +  a,  like  the  diphthong  (the  southern  pronunciation 
of  educated  people)  in  more,  soar.  Common  in  some 
dialects  in  such  words  as  tali  (toak),  all  (oal). 

oia  =  oi-fa.  Common  in  some  dialects  in  such  words 
as  /lire  (o\a{v),firc  (foi3(r) ). 

oua=ou-t-a.  Common  in  some  dialects  in  such  words 
as  lower  (loua(r)),/o;r»-  (foua(r)). 

§  13.  6  (mid-back-narrow-round).  Common  in  some 
dialects  in  such  words  as  cor?/ (k61),/on/ (fol),  Mron/d'rot), 
and  also  in  the  final  syllable  of  such  words  as  fellow, 
window. 

6  (mid-back-narrow-round)  like  the  o  in  German  Bote, 
so.  Common  in  many  dialects  in  such  words  as  boat 
(bot),  toe  (to). 

6i  =  6-(-i.  Common  in  some  northern  and  midland 
dialects  in  such  words  as  food  {toid},  fool  (foil). 

6u  =  6-l-u.  Common  in  some  dialects  in  such  words  as 
bot/i  (b6u\>),  stone  (stoun). 

6a  6 -fa.  Common  in  many  dialects  in  such  words  as 
boat  (boat),  toe  (toa). 

§  14.  u  (high-back-wide-round)  like  the  u  in  lit.  Eng. 
bull,  full,  out. 

u  (high-pack-narrow-round)  like  the  u  in  German  gut. 
Common  in  Sc.  and  n.Cy.  dialects  in  such  words  as  how, 
house,  mouse. 

ni=u  +  i.  Common  in  many  dialects  in  such  words  as 
fool  (fuil),  mood  (muid). 

u6=iU4  6.  Common  in  me.Wil.  in  such  words  as  slool 
(stuo),  /oo/(tu6). 

ua=u-t-a,  like  the  ewe  in  lit.  Eng.  brewery.  Common 
in  many  dialects  in  -such  words  as  bone  (buan),  toe  (tua). 


§  15.  tl.  A  sound  formed  with  the  lips  more  open  than 
foru.  Acoustically  it  somewhat  resembles  an  o  sound. 
It  is  common  in  the  midland  counties  in  such  words  as 
bull,  full ;  come,  up  ;  long,  song,  lurong.    Sec  §§  32,  98. 

§  16.  B  (mid-back-narrow)  like  the  u  in  lit.  Eng.  but, 
cup,  nut. 

B  (niid-back-narrow).  Common  in  many  dialects  in 
such  words  as  bird  (b^d),  birc/i  (bBtJ),  cart/i  (b|'),  learn 
(Ibd). 

Bi  =  B-f-i.  Common  in  many  midland  and  southern 
dialects  in  such  words  as  bite  (hmt),  fir  (fBiv). 

BU  =  B-fu.  Common  in  many  midland  and  southern 
dialects  in  such  words  as  cow  (kBU),  down  (dBun),  old 

(BUld). 

Bia=Bi-(-a.  Common  in  the  south-western  dialects 
before  a  following  1  in  such  words  as  mile  (muial),  w/iile 
(wBial),and  in  many  dialects  in  such  words  asy;/-f  (fBia(r)), 
/n're  (aia(r)). 

Bua=BU-f  a.  Common  in  many  midland  and  southern 
dialects  in  such  words  as  coiver  (kBua(r)),  tozver  (tBua(r)). 

§  17.  ce.  Common  in  Sc.  and  the  south-western  dialects 
in  such  words  as  food  (foBd),  good  (gCBd).  It  varies  in 
the  different  dialects  between  mid-front-wide-round  like 
the  6  in  German  Gotter  and  mid-front-narrow-round 
like  the  eu  in  French  peu. 

oe  (mid-front-narrow-round)  like  the  6  inGermanschon. 
Common  in  Sc.  in  such  words  as  do  (deb),  too  (tob),and  in 
parts  of  Som.  and  Dev.  as  the  normal  development  of  old 
long  6.     See  §  162. 

CBU=OB-i-u.  Common  in  parts  of  s.Chs.  c.Stf.  ne.  & 
e.Der.  nw.Lei.  in  such  words  as  book,  foot,  took. 

OBii=CB-f  ii,  heard  in  e.Suf  in  few  (foeii). 

§  18.  ii.  Common  in  Sc.  and  the  south-western  dialects 
and  parts  of  e.An.  in  such  words  as  broom  (briim),  spoott 
(spiin).  It  varies  in  the  dilferent  dialects  between  high- 
front-wide-round  like  the  ii  in  German  Miitter  and  high- 
frqjit- narrow-round  like  the  u  in  French  pur. 

u.  (high-frontnarrow-round)  like  the  ii  m  German  griin. 
Common  in  Sc.  and  the  south-western  dialects  and  parts 
of  e.An.  in  such  words  as  do,  slioe,  too  ;  drea'. 

§  19.  a  varies  in  the  different  dialects  between  mid- 
mixed-wide  like  the  er  in  lit.  Eng.  better  and  mid-mixed- 
narrow  like  the  e  in  German  Gabe.  It  occurs  in  stressed 
and  unstressed  syllables,  as  bari  bury,  tarafurron;  sparit 
spirit;  bora  borroiv,  bita(r  bitter.  The  quality  of  the  a  in 
words  ending  in  a(r  varies  considerably  in  the  ditVerent 
dialects,  especially  in  the  south  and  south-western  dialects 
where  the  reverted  r  has  exercised  a  great  influence 
upon  the  a,  so  as  almost  to  give  rise  to  a  new  series  of 
mixed  vowels. 

a  (mid-mixed-narrow)  or  (low-mixed-narrow)  like  the 
vowel-sound  in  lit.  Eng.  bird,  curd,  herd,  -word. 

ai  =  a  +  i.  Common  in  lirf  Glo.  ne.Nrf  Hmp.  e.Dor. 
and  perhaps  elsewhere  in  such  words  as  bite  (bait),  tide 
(taid). 

au  =  a-fu.  Common  in  Glo.  ne.Nrf  and  perhaps  else- 
where in  such  words  as  coiv  (kau),  down  (daun). 

aii  =  a-)-  ii.  Common  in  parts  of  Dev.  in  such  words  as 
do  (daii),  too  (taii) ;  cloud  (klaiid),  house  (aiis). 

aia=ai-fa.  Common  in  such  words  as  fire,  hire  in 
those  dialects  which  have  ai  (see  above)  as  the  normal 
development  of  old  i. 

B.  THE  CONSONANTS 

§  20.    The  consonant-system  consists  of : 

b  X  d  dg  tS  f  g  h  hw  jklmni)prs/ttJJ)vwzg. 

The  consonants  bdfklninptv  ha\c  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  values  in  the  dialects  as  in  lit.  English, 
and  therefore  need  no  further  remarks.  The  remaining 
consonants  require  a  few  explanatory  notes. 

X  like  the  ch  in  German  ich,  uach,  uoch,  which  is 
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palatal  or  guttural  according  as  the  preceding  vowel  is 
palatal  or  guttural.  It  is  common  in  Sh.  &  Or.I.  and  Sc. 
in  such  words  as  bright,  fight,  night,  daughter,  enough. 

dg  like  the  j  and  dg  m  lit.  tng.  judge,  and  the  g  in 
such  words  as  gem,  age,  charge. 

S  like  the  th  in  lit.  Eng.  then,  there,  this;  father, 
gather ;  booth,  smooth. 

g  like  the  g  in  lit.  Eng.  get,  gold  ;  dagger,  stagger  ;  dig, 
dog. 

h  like  the  h  in  lit.  Eng.  hand,  head.  In  Sc.  h  is  very 
strongly  pronounced  and  almost  sounds  like  x  in  most 
dialects. 

hw  is  a  voiceless  w.  In  the  Sc.  dialects  it  is  X"w  or 
nearly  so.  It  occurs  in  such  words  as  ivhetlier,  ivhich,  tvhen, 
white. 

j  like  the  y  in  lit.  Eng.  yellow,  yield,  you. 

r)  like  the  ng  in  lit.  Eng.  sing  (sir)),  song  (sog),  and  the 
n  in  drink  (driqk),  drunk  (dr^gk). 

r.  In  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Sc.  and  the  greater  part  of  Irel.  r  has 
a  strong  trill  formed  by  trilling  the  point  of  the  tongue 
against  the  gums. 

In  Nhb.  and  parts  of  n.Dur.  it  is  a  uvular  r  formed  by 


the  trilling  of  the  uvula  against  the  back  of  the  tongue. 
This  r  has  a  peculiar  labializing  effect  upon  a  preceding 
or  following  vowel.     It  is  often  called  the  Nhb.  buir. 

In  s.Pem.  Glo.  and  parts  of  Hrf.  Oxf  and  in  all  the 
southern  and  south-western  dialects  it  is  a  reverted  or 
retracted  r  formed  by  the  under  surface  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  being  turned  to  the  hard  palate,  and  the  trill  being 
indistinct  and  less  sharp  than  for  the  Sc.  r.  This  r 
exercises  a  great  influence  upon  a  preceding  vowel  and 
causes  a  following  t,  d,  1,  n  to  become  reverted,  especially 
in  the  south-western  dialects. 

In  the  remaining  parts  of  Eng.  r  is  practically  the 
same  as  in  lit.  English.     See  §§  258-263. 

s  is  always  voiceless  hke  the  s  in  lit.  Eng.  sit,  speak, 
rust,  house. 

J  like  the  sh  in  lit.  Eng.  ship,  fashion,  wash. 

tj  like  the  eh  in  lit.  Eng.  cheese,  church. 

]>  is  always  voiceless  like  the  th  in  lit.  Eng.  thin,  bath, 
nothing. 

w  like  the  w  in  lit.  Eng.  wet,  wait ;  dwindle,  twice, 

z  like  the  z  sound  in  lit.  Eng.  zeal,  freeze,  wise. 

2  like  the  s  in  lit.  Eng.  measure,  vision. 


Chapter  II 
THE    VOWELS    TREATED     HISTORICALLY 


THE   VOWELS   OF   ACCENTED 
SYLLABLES 

§  21,  In  treating  the  vowels  in  accented  syllables  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  vowels  which  were 
originally  in  closed  syllables,  e.g.  OE.  dseg  day,  helpan 
tolielp;  and  those  which  were  originally  in  open  sj'llables, 
e.g.  OE.  dagas  days,  etan  to  eat.  When  through  in- 
flexional endings  the  se  (a),  e,  o  were  in  OE.  now  in  a 
closed  syllable,  now  in  an  open  one,  the  dialects  have 
mostly  generalized  the  vowel  of  the  open  sj'llable.  When 
the  86  (a),  e,  o  were  originally  followed  by  a  single  con- 
sonant -I-  a  suffix  containing  an  1,  m,  n,  r,  the  development 
of  these  vowels  in  the  dialects  has  been  similar  to  that 
in  lit.  English  ;  that  is  the  vowels  have  in  some  words 
remained  short  and  in  other  words  have  been  lengthened. 

I.    THE  SHORT  VOWELS 


§  22.  West  Germanic  a  (  =  West  Saxon  ge  (a),  ea,  and  9 
before  nasals)  in  originally  closed  syllables.  The  prin- 
cipal words  belonging  here  are  :  after,  apple,  arrow,  bath, 
cap.  cat,  clap,  fathom,  gabble,  glad,  gnat,  happen,  harrozv, 
lad,  lass,  tnarrow,  path,  sad,  shadow' j  back,  black,  slack, 
thatch;  axe,  axle,  flax ;  ass,  brass,  glass,  grass,  castle,  fa >t, 
fasten;  ash  {tree),  ash  (of fuel),  smash;  clasp,  hasp,  ivasp; 
ivag,  ivaken,  wander,  want,  -wash,  watch,  ivhat;  fallow, 
gallows,  tallow;  draught,  slaughter;  drag,  hag.  rag;  can 
sb.,  can  v.,  man,  pan;  bond,  brand,  candle,  gander,  hand, 
land,  stand;  anchor,  ancle,  rank,  thank;  ansiver ;  along, 
among,  hang,  long,  monger,  sang,  song,  strong,  thong, 
throng,  tongs,  wrong;  ark,  arm.  barley,  cart,  darn,  earn, 
hard,  harm,  harvest,  park,  sharp,  spark,  ivarm,  -warn,  wart ; 
balk,  calf  chalk,  half,  salve,  talk,  walk;  all,  call,  fall.  Qall, 
small,  -wall:  halter,  malt,  salt ;  bald,  bold,  cold,  fold,  liold, 
old,  sold,  told. 

§23.  Apart  trom  the  infliirnre  of  nciglibuuring  sounds, 
the  normal  development  of  uE.  SB  (a)  in  oi'iginally  closed 
syllables  is: 

a  Sc.  but  s.Sc.  a,  cm.Sc.  frequently  e,   Uls.  but  Ant. 


frequently  e,  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  Chs. 
Fit.  Dnb.  Stf  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor., 
Shr.  +  se,  Nrf,  Glo.  +  se,  Oxf  Bck.,  Brks.  +  se,  Bdf.  Hnt. 

a  Peb.  s.Sc. 

86  Shr.  Glo.  Brks. +  a,  e.Cy.,  Ken.  +  e,  Sus.  Hnip.  I.W. 
sw.Cy.  This  ae  represents  a  sound  which  lies  between 
the  low-front-wide  vowel  (like  the  a  in  back  as  pronounced 
by  educated  southern  people)  and  the  mid-back-wide 
vowel  (like  the  a  in  back  as  pronounced  by  dialect 
speakers  in  the  northern  and  north-midland  counties). 
This  accounts  for  the  fluctuation  in  the  spelling  of  the 
words  on  the  part  of  my  helpers. 

e  em.Sc.  Ant. +  a.  Mid.  se.Bck.  s.Hrt.  sw.Ess.  and  parts 
of  Ken. 

But  a  occurs  in  bath  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.,  cat  Inv.  Kcb., 
clap  Lth..  fathom  Lth.  Edb.,  gnat,  lad.  lass  n.Ayr.  wm.Sc. 

86  in  after  nm.  &  s.Sc,  bath  Dub.,  path  s.Sc. 

e  in  after  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan. 
n.h\n.,  a rrozv  Or.I.  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,n(/>Sc.se.Ken.  nw.Dev., 
cat  Lon.  sc.Kcn.,  glad  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Abd.  nm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb., 
happen  Ayr.  n.Cum.,harroit)  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Kdb.,  path  w.Frf. 
e.l'er.  wm.Sc.  me.  &  se.Nhb.,  shadow  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf. 
e.Pcr.  Ayr.  Kcb.  n.Nhb. 

e  in  apple  Inv. Bch.  Abd.  Frf.n.Ayr.Peb.s.Se.,«ar/-owSc. 

o  in  apple  s.Stf  s.Wor.  m.Shr.  Hrf  Glo.  e.Suf.,  gabble 
m.Cum.,  lad  nm.Sc.  ne.Shr. 

a  in  after  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  n.  &  nw.Nhp.  e.War.  n.Shr. 
Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf  Brks.  Bck.  Bdf  Lon.  Nrf  Suf  Ess.  se.Ken. 
e.Sus.  I.W.  Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  w.Som.  Dev.,  bath  Inv.  sn.Sc. 
Ayr.  Wm.  nnw.Yks.  I. Ma.  Lei.  Oxf  m.Bck.  se.Ken.  e.Som. 
Dev.,  cat  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  n.Nhb.,  lad  n.Ayr.  Lth.,  lass  Lth. 
Edb.  se.Ken.,  path  Ayr.  I.Ma.  n.Der.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  se.Ken. 
I.W.  Som.  nw.Dev. 

&  in  after  s.Lei.  n.Ken.  sni.Hmp.  nw.  &  me.Wil.  e.Som., 
bath  Glo.  Wil.,  craft  me.Wil.,  glad  s.Sc.,  arroiu,  gabble,  lad, 
marrow  se.Ken.,  path  nnw.'V  ks.  Glo.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor. 
nw.Soni. 

e  in  after  u.  &  m.Bck.  e.Dor.,  apple,  arroiv  w.Frf  e.Per. 
Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.,  glad  nc.Sc,  path  n.Ayr. 

9  in  lad  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 

§  24.  a  in  the  combination  a  -f  k  has  gen.  had  the  normal 
development,  but  it  has  become  e  in  parts  of  w.  &  sw.Yks., 
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ai  (ai)  in  sm.  &  s.Lan.  n.Der.,  and  ai  (ei)  in  em.Lan. 
Examples  are  back,  black,  slack,  &c.  e  occurs  in  shacklr  in 
Sc.  n.Cy.  n.Der. 

§25.  a  +  ks.  In  this  combination  the  a  has  mostly  had 
the  normal  de\eloj)ment,  but  it  has  become  ai  in  sm.Lan. 
and  e  (e)  in  many  dialects,  especially  in  the  Sc.  Examples 
are: 

e  in  axe  Inv.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wni.  ein.Lan.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf. 
se.Ken.  w.Som.  nvv.Dev.,  axle  Inv.  Bcli.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
S.Ayr.  Kcb.  svv.Nhb.  em.Lan.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  nw.Dev.,  //r/.v 
se.Lan.  Ken.  vv.  &  s.Som. 

e  in  axe  Bch.  Abd.  s.Sc. 

e  in  axe  Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  n.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur., 
axle  Frf.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

§  26.  a  in  the  combination  a  +  sp  (from  older  ps  by 
metathesis),  ss,  st,  has  gen.  had  the  normal  development 
in  the  northern  and  north-midland  counties,  but  in  the 
south-midland,  southern,  and  eastern  counties  it  has  gen. 
been  lengthened  to  a,  and  in  the  south-western  counties 
to  ee.  In  Sc.  it  has  mostly  become  e,  s.Sc.  ae.  The  prin- 
cipal words  belonging  here  are  :  ass,  brass,  castle,  clasp, 
glass,  grass,  fast,  fasten,  hasp,  wasp. 

a  occurs  in  hasp  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.,  wasp  Lth.  Edb.  se.Ken., 
ass  n.Ayr.  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  s.War.  e.Hrf.  s.Oxf  e.Suf  se.Ken. 
nw.&  e.Dev.,6/'(TS5  I. Ma.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  s.Som.  e.Dev.,^/(rss 
nw.  &  s.Oxf  nvv.Hrt.  se.Ken.,  ..o-rass  ms.  &  s.Lan.  s.War. 
nw.  Sc  s.Oxf  n.Bck.  ne.Nrf  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  I.W.,  castle  Aj'r. 
Ant.  n.Nhb.  I. Ma.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  sw.Dev., /(75/ Ayr.  Lth. 
Edb.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  se.Ken. 
Som.  e.Dev.,  fasten  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  I.Ma.  s.Oxf  se.Ken. 

k  in  ass,  castle  Lth.  Edb. 

e  in  hasp  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  ne.  &  em.Lan. 
Not.  Lin.,  Zi'asp  w.  &  sw.Yks.,  ass  S.Lin.,  glass  Inv.  Abd. 
w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.,  ^mss  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  sm.Sc.  ne.  m. 
se.  &  es.Yks.  n.  se.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  Stf  n.  ne. 
nw.  e.  &  w.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.Nhp.  n.  &  ne.Shr.,/<75/ 
Or.I.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  nw.  &  es.Yks.  se.Lan., 
fasten  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Kcb.  n.Nhb.  es.Yks. 
se.Lan. 

§  27.  a  followed  by  sc  (Mod.  Eng.  sh),  as  in  ash  (of 
fuel),  ash  (tree),  smash,  wash,  &c.  The  a  in  this  combina- 
tion has  gen.  had  the  normal  development  inmost  dialects, 
but  in  some  dialects  it  has  been  diphthongized  to  ai  (sei, 
ei), especially  in  Lan.  n.Der.  Wil.  Som.  Dev.,  and  in  many 
dialects  it  has  become  e  (e)  and  in  s.Sc.  se.    See  below. 

ai  occurs  in  ash  {of  fuel)  n.  &  e.Dev.,  ash  [tree)  s.Lan. 
w.Wil.,  smash  sm.  &  s.Lan.  Som.,tyrt5/i  w.Yks.  sm.  &  s.Lan. 

a  in  ash  {of  fuel)  s.Ayr.,  ash  (tree)  I.Ma.  Lei.  Som.  e.Dev., 
wash  se.Ken.  Sus. 

t,  in  ash  (of  fuel),  ash  (tree)  Lth.  Edb. 

sei  in  ash  (tree),  smash,  wash  me.  &  w.Wil. 

88  in  ash  (tree),  wash  Dor. 

e  in  ash  (of  fuel)  Lan.  s.Chs.  Stf  n.Der.  Shr.,  ash  (tree) 
Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  m.Not.  Lin.  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf  se.Ken.  s.Som., 
smash  s.Ayr.  e.  &  sw.Yks.  n.Stf  n.  &  nw.Lin.,  n'ash 
sm.Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf  Der.  Not. 
Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  c.War.  se.Wor.  Shr.  Hrf  ne.Nrf  e.Suf 
sw.  &  s.Dev. 

ei  in  ash  (tree)  nw.Lan.,  wash  snw.  &  m.Yks.  n.  em.  sm. 
&  s.Lan.  n.Der.  nw.Wil. 

e  in  ash  (tree)  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  m.Nhp.  Glo.  m.Bck.  s.Sur. 
w.Sus.  e.Som.,  ash  (of  fuel)  Bch.  Abd.  Frf  e.Per.  Ayr. 
n.Ken.  e.Dor.,  smash  se.Ken.,  wash  e.Som. 

oi  in  wash  ms.Lan. 

And  similarly  in  such  words  as  clash,  dash,  lash,  pash. 

§  28.  a  preceded  by  w  and  not  followed  by  a  consonant, 
which  has  influenced  the  vowel,  has  mostly  remained  in 
the  dialects.  In  some  dialects  it  has  become  o  as  in  the 
lit.  language.  W  followed  by  ar  or  ear -h  cons,  has  rarely 
influenced  the  vowel.  In  this  combination  the  ar  or  ear 
has  gen.  become  a  in  Eng.  and  ar  in  Sc,  not  9  as  in  the 


lit.  language.  The  chief  words  with  initial  w  are  :  wander, 
want,  zvas/i,  watch,  iwisp,  ivhal;  warm,  ivam,  wart  (§  37). 

But  o  occurs  in  want  sw.  &  s.Yks.  m.  &  se.Lan.  I.Ma. 
n.Stf  n.Lei.  e.I  Irf  nw.  &  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf  Suf  n.Ken.  w.Wil. 
c.Dor.  Som.  n.Dev.  Cor.,  ivash  I.Ma.  wm..Stf  Not.  Rut. 
Lei.  m.  &  sw.Nhp.  Oxf  Bdf  Hrt.  s.Nrf  Suf  Ess.  n.Ken. 
I  Imp.  w.Wil.  e.Dor.,  wasp  Yks.  n.Stf  War.  s.Wor.  Oxf 
nw.Hrt.  Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  limp.  I.W.  Wil.  Dor.  s.Som.  Dev. 
Cor.,  ivatch  sw.Yks.  I.Ma.  n.Stf  n.Der.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 
s.Som. 

a  in  wander  Sh.I.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Dor.,  want  Ayr.  Lth. 
Edb.  s.Shr.  e.Oxf  Sus.  Dor.  sw.Dev.,  wash  se.Ken.  Sus., 
H'asp  Lth.  Edb.  se.Ken. 

9  in  ivant  Lei.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  s.Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.,a;rts/jLth. 
w.Som.,  'cvasp  Lth.  Edb.  se.Ken.  w.Som.,  watch  n.Ayr. 
Lth.  Edb. 

aa  in  warm,  warn,  wart  em.Lan.  n.Der.  n.Stf 

se  in  Zi'arm  nnw.Yks.  sw.Lan.  e.Som.,  warn,  wart sw.Lan. 

9  in  jmrm  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf  n.Bck.  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  n.Ken. 
Sus.,  jvurn  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Stf  s.Oxf  Sus.,  wart  n.Stf 
Sus.  Dor.  w.Som.  Cor. 

a  in  ivarm,  ivarn,  wart  sm.  &  s.Lan. 

§  29.  When  the  g  in  the  combination  a-t-g  has 
remained  in  the  dialects,  the  vowel  has  gen.  had  the 
normal  development  in  such  words  as  drag,  hag,  rag, 
ivag.  But  the  a  has  become  ai  in  sm.Lan.,  and  e  in 
w.  &  sw.Yks.  and  parts  of  em.  &  sw.Lan. 

§  30.  a  (OE.  a  and  9)  before  a  single  m  orn  has  gen. 
had  the  normal  development  in  such  words  as  can, 
ham,  man,  pan,  stamp.  But  the  vowel  has  been  lengthened 
to  a  in  can  sb.  Ayr.  n.Nhb.  I.Ma.,  nuin  Lth.  Edb.  m.Bck. 
c.Sus.,  pan  Lth.  Edb.,  to  a  in  mitn  LIls.,  to  se  in  vuui 
se.Ken.    It  has  gen.  become  a  in  Sc. 

But  o  occurs  in  can  sb.  s.Lan.  s.Chs.,  can  v.  m.  sw.  & 
s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.  &  s.Stf  n.Der.  e.War.  m.Shr.,  ham  se.Lan. 
s.Chs.,  man  e.Dur.  n.Cum.  n.  sw.  iX;  ms.Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
Dnb.  Stf  Der.  Nhp.  c.  w.  &  s.War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf  Glo. 
n.  &  m.Bck.  Bdf  n.Wil.,  pan  m.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs. 
Dnb.  Stf  ne.Der.,  stamp  se.Lan.  I.Ma.  Stf  n.Der.  Glo. 
Oxf  Sus. 

§  31.  a  (OE.  a  and  9)  followed  bj'  nd  has  gen.  had  the 
normal  development  in  such  words  as  bond,  brand,  candle, 
gander,  hand,  laud,  stand,  ZK'andrr.  But  as  will  be  seen 
below  the  vowel  has  otten  been  lengthened. 

a  occurs  in  brand  n.Nhb.,  candle  Sh.I.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  Ayr.  Ant.  n.Nhb.,  gander  Bch.  Abd.,  hand  Sh.I. 
sn.Sc.  S.Ayr.  I.Ma.  nw.Hrt.  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  e.  &  w..Sus., 
landSi\\.\.  ne.  sn.  S:  em.Sc.  Ayr.  I.Ma.  Bdf,  stand  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  Peb.  I.Ma.  Sus.,  wander  Sh.I.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Dor. 

a  in  brand  Per.  Peb.,  candle  Inv.  Peb.  s.Sc,  hand  Peb. 
Kcb.,  li'under  S.Ayr.  Kcb. 

a  in  brand  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.,  gander  Lth.,  hand  Inv. 
Ayr.  s.Sc.  Uls.,  land  Inv.  s.Sc.  UIs.,  stand  Inv.  Ayr.  s.Sc. 
Uls.  n.Nhb. 

se  in  brand,  land  se.Ken. 

e  in  candle  se.Ken., gander  S.Ayr.  Ant.  se.Ken. 

e  in  gander  s.Sc. 

o  in  bond  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  s.Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lin. 
Lei.  Oxf  se.Ken.  e.  &  s.Som.,  candle  Per.  wm.Sc.  s.Lan. 
n.Stf,  gander  n.  sm.  se.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  Fit.  Stf  n.Der. 
War.  n.Ilrf,  hand  nm.Sc.  sm.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  n.  & 
s.Stf  n.  ne.  nw.  &  e.Dcr.  Lei.  w.War.  ne.  &  m.Shr.  n.Hrf 
Glo.  e.Oxf  n.Bck.,  land  se.  sw.  &  ms.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der. 
Lei.  w.War.  Glo.  n.Bck.  ne.Nrf, s/rt«rf em.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
s.Chs.  n.Der. 

<finbondln\'.w.Som.,candlen.Ayr.Lth.  Edb.,  handEdh. 
s.Sur.  w.Sus.,  landwm.  &  sm.Sc,  stand  Lth.  Edb. 

§  32.  a  (OE.  a  and  9)-i  q  has  given  rise  to  a  large 
variety  of  developments  in  the  various  dialects. 

a  occurs  in  among  Or.I.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb.  Uls. 
me.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nw.  e.  m.  se.  & 
sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  &   s.Lan.,  hang  Sc.  Uls.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 
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w.Wm.  snw.  m.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  em.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  Chs.  n.  & 
s.Stf.  n.  n\v.  &  e.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  ni.Shr.  e.Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf. 
Bdf.  e.Doi-.,  long  Or.I.  ne.  sn.  win.  &  sm.Sc.  Peb.  Uls. 
Nhb.  Dun  Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nnvv.  snw.  e.  nni.  m.  &  se.Yks. 
n.  nw.  &  s.Lan.,  sang  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm. 
Sc.  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  Uls.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 
Wm.  nw.  &  se.Yks.  n.  &  em.Lan.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
e.Dor.  n.Dev.,  song  Sh.  &  Or.L  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em. 
wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Uls.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nnw.  snw. 
e.  m.  &  se.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan,,  strong  Sh.  &  Or.L  Abd.  sn. 
&  vvni.Sc.  Uls.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nnw.  snw.  &  e. 
Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.,  thong  Sh.L  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Lth. 
Edb.  Kcb.  n.Ir.  Nhb.  erDur.  Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nnw.  snw.  & 
m.Yks.  n.Lan.  Not.  Lei.  n.War.  Suf.,  throng  S>c.  n.Ir.  Nhb. 
Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nnw.  snw.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.  n.  nw.  se. 
&  s.Lan.,  tongs  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  m.Cum.  nnw. 
snw.  &  m.Yks.  n.  nw.  &  s.Lan.,  wrongCM.  ne.  sn.  nni.  em. 
wm.  Sc  sm.Sc.  Uls.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.'Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  w.  & 
s.Chs.  Dnb.  n.  ne.  &  nw.Der.  n.Shr.  Glo.  e.Dor.  n.  &  sw. 
Dev.  e.Cor. 

a  in  hang  Ant.,  long  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  sang  n.Ayr.  Lth. 
Edb.,  strong  Lth.  Edb.,  tongs  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

a  in  along  wm.Sc,  anwns;  s.Sc,  hang  s.Lan.,  long  nm. 
&  s.Sc,  song  S.Ayr.  s.Sc,  t)iong,  tongs,  wrong  s.Sc. 

k  in  among  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb.,  sang  Ayr.  s.Sc.  Nhb., 
strong  s.Sc. 

se  in  among  Sh.L  vv.Wil.  w.Som.  nw.Dev.,  hangm.Nhp. 
Glo.  se.Hrt.  s.Nrf.  w.Suf.  Ess.  n.  &  se.Ken.  sm.Hmp.  nw. 
Wil.  Dor.  Som.  n.  &  e.Dev.,  long  Sh.L,  sang  e.Dev.,  throng 
m.Bck.,  wrong  Sh.L  m  Shr.  w.Som.  e.  &  s.Dev. 

e  in  along  sw. Yks.,  among  sw.  &  ms.Yks.,  hang  sn.Sc. 
sw.  &  ms.Yks.  em.  &  ms.Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  n.Der.  Sus. 
s.Dev.,  5i;«^,  strong  sw.Yks.,  thong  n.Ir.  se.Nhb.  n.  ne.  & 
sw.Yks.,  throng  sw.Yks.,  tongs  Sh.L  sn.Sc.  se.Nhb.  Dur. 
Wm.  ne.  snw.  e.  se.  &  sw.Yks.,  wrong  sw.Yks. 

e  in  tongs  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

ia  in  thong  s.Sc.  n.Yks.,  tongs  s.Sc.  me.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 

O  in  along  e.Oxf.  nw.  &  me.  Wil.,  among  ne.Sc.  Frf.  Per. 
se.  &  es.Vks.  ni.Lin.  s.Lei.  n.Wor.  e.Ilrf.  n.  &  m.Bck. 
ne.Nrf.  e.Sus.  w.Wil.  e.Dev.  w.Cor.,  hang  se.  &  sw.Lan., 
lon^  sw.  &  es.Yks.  m.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  n.  &  s.Stf.  n.  nw.  m. 
&  S.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  w.  &  s.War.  n.Wor.  n.Hrf.  s.Oxf. 
m.Bck.  Bdf.  se.Hrt.  ne.Nrf  e.Suf.  Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  me.  & 
w.Wil.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.,  sang  w.Wil.,  son.,'  sw.  &  es.Yks. 
em.  &  se.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  m.Nhp.  Oxf. 
Nrf  Suf.  Ess.  Sur.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  n.  e.  &  w.Som.  e.  & 
sw.Dev.,  strong  ne.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  &  es.Yks. 
s.Lan.  LMa.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  n.Wor.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  Ken.  Sus. 
me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  s.Som.  e.Dev.,  thong  Inv.  ne.Sc. 
S.Ayr,  me.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  Wm.  se.  &  s.Lan.  LMa. 
n. Chs.  Lin.  Rut.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  e.Dev., 
throng  es.Yks.  em.Lan.  LMa.  Lin.  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf 
se.Ken.  Dor.  e.Som.  e.Dev.,  tongs  Inv.  es.Yks.  se.  &  s.Lan. 
nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  e.Suf.  Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  e.Dev., 
wrong  n.Cum.  es.Yks.  m.Lan.  LMa.  s.Chs.  Fit.  em.  &;  s.Stf. 
e.Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  e.  &  s.War.  se.Shr.  n.  & 
e.Hrf.  s.Pem.  Glo.  Oxf  nm.Brks.  Bck.  Bdf  Ilrt.  Hnt.  me. 
se.  &  s.Cmb.  Nrf.  Suf  Ess.  e.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  sm.Hmp. 
Wil.  e.Dor.  Som.  sw.Dev.  e.  &  w.Cor. 

o  in  long  wm.Sc.  Dor.  w.Som.,  song  se.Ken.,  strong 
e.Suf.,  thong  Ant.,  tvrong  e.Hrf.  e.Suf.  n.Ken. 

u  in  among  n.Cum.  m.Not.  s.Lin.  Rut.  Bdf,  long  sw.Yks. 
Rut.,  monger  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  & 
em.Lan.  n.Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei.,  song  s.Lan.  s.Stf 
n.Der.,s/;o«^em.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf.  n.T>er.,throiig s.Sii.  n.Der. 
Lei.,  tongs  em.  &  s.Lan.  Stf  n.Der.  s.Lin.,  wrong  n.Lan. 
Dnb.  n.  &  s.Stf.  n.Der.  Rut. 

il  in  alone;  s.Stf  ne.Der.,  n;Ho;;n- sw.Yks.  em.  sm.  sw.  ms. 
&  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  s.Chs.  n.Stf.  n.&  nw.Der.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  War. 
ne.Shr.,  long  em.  sm.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Chs.  Fit. 
n.  wm.  &  s.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Not.  Lei.  ne.  &  m.Nhp.  War. 
Wor.  ne.  &  se.Shr.,  monger  sw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.,  song  sm. 
sw.  &  ms.Lan.  s.Chs.  nw.Der.  Lei.  War.,  strong  se.  sm. 
sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  em.  &  wm.Stf  nw.Der.  w.\Var.,  thong 
sm.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Chs.  s.Stf  vv.War.,  throng  sm.  sw.  ms.  & 


s.Lan.  Chs.  ne.  &  nw.Der.,  tongs  sm.  sw.  &  ms.Lan.  LMa. 
s.Chs.  nw.  &  w.Der.  w.War.  n.Shr.,  wrong  em.  sm.  sw.  & 
s.Lan,  LMa.  Chs.  Fit.  Stf  Der.  Not.  Nhp.  e.War.  Wor. 
n.  ne.  &  se.Shr. 

B  in  along  e.Hrf  nw.Dev.,  among  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  n.Bck. 
e.Suf  se.Ken.  Sus.  e.  &  s.Som.,  long  m.Shr.  n.Hrf.  Glo. 
Bdf  nw.Dev.,  monger  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc. 
Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  s'Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  nie.Wil.  Dor.  Som., 
song  m.Shr.  n.Hrf,  strong  m.Shr.  Bdf  nw.Dev.,  thong 
m.Shr.  n.Hrf,  throng  m.Shr.,  tongs  n.Bck.  Bdf.,  wrong 
m.Shr.  n.  &  e.Hrf.  Bdf  n.Cmb.  n.Dev. 

§  33.  a  (OE.  a  and  9)  followed  by  r)k  has  gen.  had  the 
normal  development  in  such  words  as  anchor,  ancle,  ra)ik, 
thank,  &c.  It  has  been  lengthened  to  a  in  anchor,  ancle 
n.Ayr.  e.Dev.,  ra)ik  Lth.  Edb.,  thank  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Lei.,  and 
to  a  in  anchor,  ancle\J.h..¥A\i.  In  some  dialects  the  a  has 
regularly  become  e. 

e  occurs  in  anchor  Ant.  sw.Yks.  em.Lan.  Dor.,  ancle  Ant. 
sw.Yks.  em.Lan.  me.Wil.  Dor.,  rank  Ant.  sw.Yks.,  thank 
sm.Sc.  Peb.  n.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.  &  s.Cum.  Yks.  n.  se. 
ms.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Chs.  Stf  n.  &  nw.Lin.  ne.Shr.  s.Oxf 
m.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  I.W.  w.Wil.  nw.Dev. 

o  in  ancle  s.Stf,  rank  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf  Brks. 
w.Som. 

§  34.  In  the  dialects  of  Sc.  Ant.  n.Nhb.,  the  vowel  in 
OE.  eamb  comb,  wamb  womb,  has  had  the  same  develop- 
ment as  old  a  in  open  syllables  (§  43).  For  the  dialect 
forms  of  comb  in  the  dialects  of  Eng.,  see  Index.  The 
vowel  in  lamb  has  gen.  had  the  normal  development  of  old 
a  in  closed  syllables  (§  23),  but  it  has  become  o  in  Lei.  Glo. 

§  35.  The  a  \n  fallow,  galloivs,  and  tallow  has  gen.  had 
the  normal  development  (§  23).  It  has  become  o  xnfalloiv 
Lei.  Oxf  e.Hrf  Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  nw.Wil.,  talloiv 
ne.Nrf.  Sus. 

§  36.  The  development  of  a  (ea)  before  lit  has  given 
rise  to  various  forms,  especially  a,  a,  9. 

a  occurs  in  draught  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Kcb. 
Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  sm.  e.  sw. 
&  s.Lan.  Stf  n.  &  ne.Der.  nw.Lin.  e.Dev.,  slaughter  Bch. 
Abd.  S.Ayr.  Ant.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan. 

au  in  draught  Lth.  Edb.,  slaughter  sw.Nhb. 

a  in  draught  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  LMa. 
Glo.  Oxf  ne.Nrf.  se.Ken.  w.  &  s.Som.,  slaughter  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Peb.  se.Ken. 

se  in  draught  s.Lei.  me.Wil.  Dor. 

9  in  slaughter  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  em.  &  sw.Lan.  Stf  n.Der. 
nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  nie.Wil. 

For  the  dialect  forms  of  eight  see  Index. 

§  37.  The  combination  ar  (  =  OE.  ear)  +  cons.  The  ar 
has  gen.  become  ar  (er)  or  ar  (er)  in  Sc.  and  Uls.,  ar  (ar) 
in  the  n.  parts  of  Nhb.  and  Cum.  LMa.  In  the  remaining 
parts  of  Eng.  the  ar  has  gen.  become  a,  but  in  em.  & 
s.Lan.  n.Stf  n.Der.  aa  is  common  and  in  sm.Lan.  a. 

ar  occurs  in  ark  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 
LMa.,  arm  Uls.  Dub.  LMa.,  barley  ne.Sc.  s.Ayr.  me. Nhb. 
LMa.,  carl  sw.Nhb.  LMa.,  darn  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr. 
Kcb.  Uls.  n.Nhb.  n.Cum.  LMa.,  earn  sw.Nhb.  n.Wm. 
LMa.,  hard  s.Ayr.  Kcb.  Uls.  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  w.Wm. 
l.Ma.,  harm  Inv.  Uls.  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  I. Ma.,  harvest  s.Sc. 
me.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  LMa.,  park  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf 
e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Uls.  sw.Nhb.  LMa.,  sharp 
Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  cPer.  Uls.  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  l.Ma., 
spark  Inv.  ne.Sc  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Uls. 
sw.Nhb.  l.Ma.,  ivarm  Sh.L  ne.  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  Uls. 
se.Nhb.,  warn  Kcb.  Ant.,  ivart  Inv.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr. 
Kcb.  Ant. 

aa  in  ark  sw.Nhb.  Som.,  arm  em.Lan.  s.Som.,  barley 
s.Lan.  e.Som.,  cart  w.Wm.  em.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf  Som. 
e.Dev.,  darn  w.Wm.  em.Lan.  n.Stf  e.Dev.,  hard  em.Lan., 
harvest  em.Lan.  s.Lin.,  park  w.Wm.  em.Lan.  n.Stf,  s/>rtr^ 
em.Lan.  n.Stf  e.Dev.,  wartft  em.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der.,  warn, 
zvarl  em.Lan.  n.Der. 


VOWELS   OF  ACCENTED   SYLLABLES 


a  in  ark  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wni.  Lan.  Stf.  n.Der. 
s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  e.Dev.,  arm  s.Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum. 
Wm.  snvv.  &  sw.Yks.  Lan.  Stf.  Der.  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 
m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf  se.Ken.  Sus.  me.  &.  w.Wil. 
e.Dev.,  barley  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  vv.Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Stf 
n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  ne.  &  m.Shr.  Oxf.  m.Bck. 
ne.Nrf.  e.Suf  Ess.  Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor.  s.Som. 
n.  .i  e.Dev.,  cart  n.Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  &  ni.Lan.  em.  &  s.Stf 
nw.  &  m.Lin.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  Hnt.  se.Ken.  Sus.  w.Som. 
nw.Dev.,  darn  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Yks.  n.  se.  &  s.Lan. 
Der.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  se.Ken. 
Sus.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.,  earn  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  ne.Yks. 
n.Der.  Lin.  s.Nrf  Sus.  Dor.,  hard  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks. 
n.  m.  &  se.Lan.  Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  War.  Won 
Glo.  Oxf  se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  Som.  Dev.,  harm  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  se.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf  n.Der. 
nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  War.  Won  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  nie.Wil.  Som. 
e.Dev.,  /«7r7'es/ s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  nw.  se.  & 
s.Lan.  n.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  War.  Won 
s.Oxf  nw.Hrt.  ne.Nrf  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor. 
e.Som.  e.Dev.,  park  Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  se.  &  s.Lan. 
s.Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  Sus.  Dor.  Som.  e.Dev., 
sharp  s.Nhb.  m.  &  w.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  cS:  se.Lan. 
Chs.  Stf  Der.  nw.Lin.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  Wil.  Dor. 
Som.,  spark  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  &  se. 
Lan.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Glo.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil. 
Dor.  Som.,  ivctrm  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw. 
se.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  s.Stf  n.  nw.  &  e.Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut. 
Lei.  m.Nhp.  ne.  Si  m.Shr.  Glo.  e.Oxf  Bck.  ne.Nrf.  se.Ken. 
Sus.  LW.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  w.  &  s.Som.  Dev.,  warn 
s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  n.  se.  &  s.Lan.  n.Der.  Lin. 
se.Ken.  Dor.,  wart  s.Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  se.  & 
s.Lan.  Lin.  s.Stf  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  e.Dev. 

ar  in  barley  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.  &  s.Sc.  Ant.  n.  & 
sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.,  darn  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  Ayr.,  hard  Bch. 
Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  n.Ayn  Lth.  Edb.  n.Wm.,  ivarm  w.Frf 
e.Per.  s.Ayn,  warn  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr.,  ivart  Bch. 
Abd. 

ar  mbarley  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc.,  hard  Inv.  s.Sc,  ivarm  s.Sc. 

ser  in  darn,  spark  s.Sc. 

se  in  arm  s.Dun  sw.Lan.,  barley  nnw.Yks.  sw.Lan. 
Lei.,  cart  m.  &  sw.Lan.,  darn  sw.Lan.  Lei.,  hard,  harm, 
harvest  sw.Lan.,  park  sw.Lan.  s.Lei.,  sharp  sw.  &  ms.Lan., 
spark  sw.Lan.,  warm  nnw.Yks.  sw.Lan.  e.Som.,  warn, 
wart  sw.Lan. 

er  in  arm  Abd.  Per.  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  s.Sc.  Ant.,  darn 
wm.Sc.  Feb.,  harm  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Peb. 
s.Sc.  Ant.,  harvest  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Peb.  Kcb.  Ant., 
sharp  Inv.  em.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 

ea  in  arm  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Yks.  Bdf,  barley  Knt  n.Bck. 
c.Dor.,  cart  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  s.Som.,  harvest  n.Bck.,  park 
ne.Yks. 

er  in  ark  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc,  cart  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  Per. 
s.Sc,  earn  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Pen,  park  Peb.  s.Sc,  sharp, 
warn  s.Sc. 

e  in  ann  e.Yks.  Lei.,  dam  nw.Der.,  harvest  Lei. 

er  in  arm  Sh.L  ne.  sn.  nm.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb. 
s.Sc.  me.  &  se.Nhb.,  cart  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb,  Ant,,  earn 
cm,Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.,  harm  nm.Sc.  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb., 
harvest  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Edb.  Peb., 
warn  Lth. 

ia  in  arm  Don,  cart  e.Hrf ,  earn  s.Oxf  n.Ken.  Dor. 

or  in  warm  me.Nhb.,  warn,  wart  LMa. 

9  in  barley  Glo.,  cart  s.Wor.,  park  Glo.,  ii.<arm  m.Nhp. 
s.Oxf  n.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf  n.Ken.  Sus.,  lijarn  n.Stf. 
s.Oxf  Sus.,  zt'«r/ n.Stf  Sus.  Dor.  w.Som.  Cor. 

^T m barley  n..\yv.,  dam  Lth. Edb.,  jcw/)/ n.Ayr. Lth. Edb. 

a  in  barley,  cart  sni.Lan.,  earn  n.Stf.  s.Lei.  se.Ken. 
Som.,  hard,  harm,  park,  sharp,  spark  sm.Lan.,  warm 
sm.  &  s.Lan.,  warn  sni.Lan.,  ivart  sm.h&n.  s.Oxf.  s.Som. 

For  initial  j  in  arm,  earn  see  j,  §  248.  For  the  dialect 
iormsoi beard,  fern,  see  Index. 

§  38.  In  the  combination  al  (OE.  eal)  +  cons.  the  1  has 
disappeared  in  all  the  dialects,  in  balk,  calf,  chalk,  half, 


salve,  talk,  walk.    The  normal  development  of  al  in  this 
combination  is  gen.  a  or  9. 

a  occurs  in  cn^Inv.  ne.  sm.  &  s.Sc.  Uls.  me.  &  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  m.Nhp.,  halfOr.l.  Inv.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ajt. 
Peb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Uls.  me.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Cum.,  walk  me.Nhb. 
sw.Lan. 

a  in  balk  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Fif.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Dor., 
calf  Sh. I.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Ant.  n.Dur. 
LMa.  n.Lin.  Rut.  s.Lei.  m.Nhp.  w.War.  n.Wor.  s.Oxf. 
Bck.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  s.Sur.  Sus.  e.Dor.  Som.,  chalk  Sh.  & 
Onl.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Pen  s.Ayn  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur. 
me.Wil.  Dor.,  half  ne.Sc.  Ant.  LMa.  Rut.  me.  &:  sw.Nhp. 
n.Wor.  s.Oxf.  Bck.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf  s.Sur.  Sus.  e.Dor. 
w.Som.  e.Dev.  w.Con,  salve  n.Ayr.  Ant.  n.Nhb.  Rut. 
Som.,  talk  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frtt  e.Per.  Ant.  se.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  n.Cum.  m.Wm.  nm.Yks.  n.Ken.  nw.  &  me.Wil. 
Dor.,  walk  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ant.  se.  &  s.Nhb. 
Dur.  nnw.Yks.  Rut.  Lei.  w.War.  se.Ken.  nw.Wil.  Dor. 
n.  &  sw.Dev. 

k  in  balk  Bch.  Abd.  Per.  em.Sc.  Kcb.  n.Nhb.,  calf  Ayr. 
Kcb.  Dub.,  ivalk  s.Sc. 

aea  in  a?// nw.Wil.  Don  e.Dev.,  half  nw.Wil. 

8B  in  calf  Glo.  e.Sus.  me.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  nw.Som.  w.Con, 
half  n.Shn  e.Sus.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  w.Con,  talk  Glo. 
w.Wil.,  walk  e.Som. 

ea  in  calf  n.Bck..  half  Lin.  n.Bck.,  walk  m.Bck. 

oa  in  balk  n.Wm.  w.  &  sw.Yks.  em. Lan.  e.Dev.,  calf 
m.Cum.  m.  &  sw.Yks.  nw.Lan.,  half  n.Cum.  m.  se.  & 
sw.Yks.,  chalk  sw.Nhb.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  nw.  em.  &  s.Lan., 
sah'e  sw.Yks.,  talk  n.  &  m.Cum.  m.  nm.  &  sw.Yks.  em. Lan. 
e.Wan  se.Hrt.  e.Dev.,  walk  n.Cum.  e.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks. 
em. Lan. 

9  in fo(//^ Ayr. sw.Nhb. m. Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  I. Ma.  Stf  n. Den 
nw.Lin.  Lei.  Oxf  Sus.  Som.  Dev.,  calf  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
s.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.  &  e.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Dnb.  Stf 
n.  &  ne.Den  Lin.  Lei.  e.  &  w.War.  s.Wor.  n.  &  m.Shr. 
n.Hrf,  chalk  Sc  Nhb.  Dun  Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  LMa.  Stf  n.  & 
nw.Der.  Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf  e.An.  se.Ken.  Sus.  Som.  e.Dev., 
half  wm.Sc.  Ayn  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb.  s.Dun  n.  &  m.Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  e.  &  s.Stf  n.  ne.  &  nw.Der.  nw.Lin.  Rut., 
sahie  em.Sc.  Wm.  Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf  n.  &  nw.Den  nw.Lin., 
talk  Ayr.  n.Nhb.  n.  e.&  w.Cum.  Wm.  nm.  &  ms.Yks.  n.  m. 
se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Chs.  Stf  Der.  nw.Lin.  n.Lei.Nhp. 
m.Shn  e.Hrf  Glo.  Oxf  Bdf  se.Hrt.  s.Nrf  Suf  se.Ken.  Sus. 
sm.Hmp.  e.Dor.  w.Som.,  walk  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Dur. 
m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  snw.  &  se.Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  n.  &  s.Stf 
n.  &  ne.Den  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Won  Shr.  Glo. 
Oxf  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  Sus.  me.Wil.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 

6  in  crt^ se.Nhb.  e.  &  sw.Yks.  nw.Lan.  e.Den,  halfse.& 
sw.Nhb.  e.Yks.  nw.Lan.,  chalk  s.Lan.  nw.  &  e.Oxf,  salve 
sw.Nhb.  m.Cum.  w.Wm., /C1/.4  sw.Nhb.  e.  &  w.Cum.  Wm. 
sw.  &  s.Yks.  nw.Lan.,  walk  se.Nhb. 

§  39.  al  (OE.  eal)  +  t.  In  this  combination  the  1  has 
remained  in  some  dialects  and  has  been  absorbed  in  others. 

1.  With  the  retention  of  1. 

al  occurs  in  malt  s.Ayr.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
al  in  malt,  sail  w.Som.  nw.Dev. 
ael  in  salt  Don  e.Dev. 

ol  in  malt  sw.Yks.  LMa.  nw.Lin.  Lei.,  salt  sw.Yks.  LMa. 
nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  e.Ken. 
9I  in  ;//-^;// me.Wil.  Don  Som.,  salt  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 

2.  With  the  absorption  of  1. 

a  occurs  in  malt  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Pen  s.Ayr.  n.Nhb., 
salt  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Pen  s.Ayn  Ant.  Sus. 

4  in  mall,  salt  Lth.  Peb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 

o  in  salt  m.Lan.  s.Stf. 

oa  in  malt,  salt  n.Cum. 

9  in  malt  Ayr.  Edb.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  s.Chs.  Stf  n.Den 
m.Shn  Sus..  salt  em.Sc.  Ayn  m.Cum.  Wm.  ne.Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  Stf  n.Der.  m.Shn 

6  in  malt  sw.Nhb.,  salt  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm. 

halter  has  gen.  had  the  same  development  as  malt  and 
salt,  but  in  some  dialects  it  has  e,  the  i-umlaut  of  a,  es- 
pecially in  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Pen  Ayn  Lth.  Peb.  Kcb. 
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Ant.  n.  s\v.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lin. 
Cf.  ME.heltir,  heltere  ;  see  Index. 

§  40.  al,  all  (OE.  eal,  eall).  In  this  combination  the 
1  (11)  has  remained  in  some  dialects  and  has  been  absorbed 
in  others. 

1.  With  the  retention  of  1  (11). 

al  occurs  in  all ne.Sc.  me.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Cum.  ne.  nm.  m.  & 
sm.Yks.  n.Dev.jCall  Inv.  s.Ayr.  s.Nhb.  e.Oxf.  w.Som.,/rt// 
Inv.  me.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  GIo.  w.Som.  n.  nw.  &  e.Dev.,  gall 
vv.Som.,  wall  me.  &  s.Nhb. 

aal  in  all  w.Som.,  call  GIo. 

al  in  all  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  nnw.  &  nm.Yks.  e.Stf. 
m.Shr.  n.  &  nw.Hrt.  e.Ken.  e.Sus.  Dor.  w.  &  s.Som.  nw. 
&  s.Dev.,  call  s.'Nhb.  n.Dur.  ne.  &  nm.Yks.  GIo.  Sus.  Dor. 
Dev.  w.Cor.,  fall  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  nnw.Yks.  se.Ken. 
e.Dor.,^n//Ant.  n.Nhb.  n.Dur.  nw.Dev.,sww//Dor.  w.Som. 
nw.Dev.,  wa// se.Nhb.  n.Dur.  nnw.Yks.  GIo.  se.Ken.  Dor. 
w.Som.  n.  &  nw.Dev. 

il  in  all  Uls.  n.Dur.  I. Ma.  s.Wor.  se.Ken.,  ra//  Vis.,  fall 
Uls.  I. Ma.  Dor.  sw.Dev.,  wall  Uls.  w.Wil.  sw.Dev. 

seal  in  call,  fall  nw.Wil. 

Bel  in  all  GIo.  Wil.  nw.  &  e.Som.,  fall  me.  &  w.Wil. 
w.Som.,  call  GIo.  me.  &  w.Wil.  w.Cor., gall  me.Wil.,  small 
me.Wil.  e.Dev. 

eal  in  all  nm.  &  m.Yks.,  gall  w.Som. 

ol  in  all  S.Lin.  Lei.  m.Shr.  m.Bck.  e.Dev.,  call,  fall 
m.Shr.,  wall  e.Som. 

oal  in  all  ne.  e.  sm.  w.  &  sw.Yks.  em.Lan.  Rut.  m.Nhp. 
w.Som. e.Dev., cflZ/nm.  m.sw.  ms.  &s.Yks.nw.  &  em.Lan. 
S.Lin. ,/(?// sw.Yks.  Rut.,  ^fl// sw.Yks.,  swrt//w.  &  sw.Yks., 
wall  sw.Yks.  em.Lan.  Rut.  Sus. 

61  in  all  n.  w.  &  s.Dur.  Cum.  n.  nw.  snw.  e.  w.  sw.  & 
s.Yks.  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  Fit.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp. 
War.  s.Wor.  Shr.  n.  &  e.Hrf.  s.Pem.  GIo.  Oxf.  Bck.  Bdf. 
Hrt.  Hnt.Cmb.e.An.Ess.  n.&e.Ken.  Sus.sm.Hmp.e.Dor. 
e.  &  w.Som.  Cor.,  call  ne.  snw.  nm.  &  ms.Yks.  s.Lan. 
I. Ma.  Fit.  wm.Stf.  e.  &  s.Der.  Not.  nw.  &  m.Lin.  Lei.  ne. 
&  m.Nhp.  War.  n.Shr.  Hrf.  Gk).  nw.  &  s.Oxf.  Bdf.  se.Hrt. 
e.An.Ess.Ken.  sm.Hmp.  Som.sw.Dev.,/«//n.Ayr.  n.Wm. 
snw.  &  se.Yks.  I. Ma.  em. Stf.  Lin.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf. 
m.Bck.  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  e.Dor.  Som.,  gall  Inv.  Ayr. 
s.Dur.  n.  em.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  I. Ma.  Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei. 
s.Oxf.  Ken.  s.Som.,  small  I. Ma.  s.Stf.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
se.Ken.,  wall  snw.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  I. Ma.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 
m.Nhp.  m.Shr.  Oxf.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Ess.  e.Sus. 
me.Wil.  w.  &  s.Som. 

61  in  all  sw.Nhb.  ne.  e.  w.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  n.Dev.,  call 
sw.  &  s.Yks.  ne. Der., /(///sw.Yks.  e.Som., gall  sw.Nhb. 

uel  in  fall,  wall  m.Yks. 

2.  With  the  absorption  of  1  (11). 

a  occurs  in  all  ne.Sc.  s.Ayr.,  call  Abd.  s.Ayr.  Kch.,/all 
ne.Sc.  S.Ayr. 

a  in  all  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Cai.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  sm. 
&  s.Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  n.  &  w.Wm.,  call  Sh.  & 
Or.I.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum. 
m.Wm.,/a//Sh.  &  Or.I.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Ant.  me. Nhb.  n.Lan.,  gall  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  small 
ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Ant.  n.Cum.,  wall  Sh.  &  Or.I. 
ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  sm.Sc.  Feb.  Ant.  me. Nhb.  n.Cum. 
nnw.Yks.  n.  &  ms.Lan. 

a  in  all  Frf.  s.Ayr.  Feb.,  fall,  gall,  small  Kcb. 

t  in  all  Inv.  sn.Sc.  n.Ayr.  s.Sc.  n.Nhb.,/fl//  Feb.  s.Sc. 
n.Nhb.,  wall  s.Sc. 

o  in  a//nw.Fif.  ne.Nhb.  nw.Yks.  nw.  &  m.Lan.  Chs.  Der. 

oa  in  all  n.Cum.  nw.  &  w.Yks.  em.Lan.,  call  n.Cum. 
snw. Yks.,  fall,  wall  n.Cum. 

6  ina//nm.  em.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Nhb.  s.Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
n.  ne.  nw.  &  snw.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  n.Stf.  Der.  ne.Shr.,  call 
em.  &  wm.Sc.  n.Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  Chs.  n.Stf.  n.  ne. 
e.  &  w.Der.  n.Lin.  s.Lci.  ne.  &  se.Shr.,  fall  nm.  &  sm.Sc. 
Lth.  Edb.  s.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  n.  m.  sc. 
sw.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Stf.  ne.  &  nw.Dcr.,ga/l  n.Ayr.  Lth. 
Edb.  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Sus.,  small  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
m.Cum.  Wm.  n.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.Der.  Sus.,  wall  wm.& 


sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  &  snw.Yks.  n. 
se.  sw.  &;  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  ne.Shr. 

6  in  all  me.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  e.  Sc  w.Cum.  n.  e.  &  m.Wm. 
nnw.  nw.  w.  &  sw.Yks.  nw.  sin.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  ne.Chs.  Der., 
en// sw.Nhb.  e.  &  w.Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  n.  ne.  &  e.Der.,  fall 
se.  &  sw.Nhb.  nw.  em.  sm.  &  s.Lan.  ne.Der.  ne.Shr., 
small  sw.Nhb.  em.  &  sm.Lan.,  wall  se.Nhb.  n.  nw.  sm. 
ms.  &  s.Lan. 

§41.  al  (OE.  eal)  +  d..  In  this  combination  the  I  has  re- 
mained in  some  dialects  and  has  been  absorbed  in  others. 
I.  With  the  retention  of  1. 

al  occurs  in  bald  Frf.  Kcb.  Ant.  me.Nhb.,  bold  ne.Sc, 
cold  ne.Sc.  nnw. Yks. ,/o/rf  nnw.Yks.,  oldne.  sn.  &  sm.Sc. 

aul  in  bold  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  nnw.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
se.Ken.,  cold  Ant.  Dub.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  I. Ma.  se.Ken., 
fold,  hold  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  se.Ken.,  old  Ant.  s.Nhb.  I. Ma. 
m.Nhp.  e.War.  n.  &  e.Hrf.  GIo.  w.Oxf.  Ess.  se.Ken.,  sold 
Ant.  sw.Nhb.  I. Ma.  se.Ken.,  told  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  Ant.  I. Ma. 
GIo.  w.Cor. 

al  in  baldn.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  w.Som.,  io/t/ Or.I.  Abd. 
sn.Sc.  Per.,  cold  Or.I.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.  wm.  &  s.Sc,  cold  Or.I. 
Bch.  Abd.  sn.  wm.  &  s.Sc.  snw.Yks.  nw.Lan., /o/(/  ne.  & 
sn.Sc.  nw.Lan.,  /lold  sw.Wm.,  old  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Cai.  sn.Sc. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  Peb.  s.Sc.  w.Cum.  m.  &  s.Wm.nnw.  &  snw. 
Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  w.Wil.,  sold,  told  Sh.l.  ne.  &  sn.Sc. 

al  in  bold,  cold,  fold,  old  Kcb. 

&1  in  bold  Peb.  s.Sc,  cold  Peb.  s.Sc.  sw.Wm.,  fold  Ayr. 
Peb.  s.Sc,  Jiold,  sold  s.Sc,  told  ne.  &  s.Sc. 

8b1  in  bald  s.Sc. 

el  in  bald  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  sm.Sc.  Edb.  n.Cum. 

eul  in  bold,  cold,  hold,  old,  sold,  told  Uls. 

el  in  bald  ne.Sc. 

oul  in  bold  Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks. 
n.Lan.  I. Ma.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  e.Som.,  cold  me.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
I. Ma.  ne.  &  m.Nhp.  w.Oxf.  nw.Hrt., /o/(/ n.Dur.  nnw.  & 
snw.Yks.  n.Lan.  I.Ma.  n.Stf.  w.Oxf.,  liold\.Ua.,old\.Ua. 
Lei.  ne.  &  sw.Nhp.  e.  &  s.War.  s.Wor.  GIo.  w.  &  s.Oxf. 
nm.Brks.  n.Bck.  nw.  &  se.Hrt.  Hnt.  ne.  &nw.Nrf.  e.Cor., 
so/(/ se.Nhb.  n.Dur.  I.Ma.,  /o/r/ n.Dur.  I.Ma.  m.Nhp. 

oal  in  bald  w.  &  sw.Yks.,  bold  n.Cum.,  fold  m.  li  se.Yks. 
s.Oxf.  nw.Wil.,  sold  n.Cum.  s.Oxf. 

9I  in  bald  sm.Sc.  Lth.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  nnw.  snw.  & 
se.Yks.  em.Lan.  I.Ma.  s.Stf.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf. 
e.Suf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  Dor.,  bold  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Lth. 
Edb.  Brks.,  cold  nm.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  m.Cum. 
w.Wm.,  fold  wm.Sc.  Ajt.  Lth.  Edb.  w.Wm. , /lold  n.Ken., 
old  nm.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  n.  &  m.Cum.  n.Wm.  n.Hrf.  s.Pem. 
Gnig.  Brks.  nw.Hrt.,  sold,  told  (occ.)  wm.Sc. 

61  in  bold  Inv.  s.Sc.  n.Wm.,  old  s.Cum.  s.War.  Sus. 

oul  in  o/r/ n.Der.  m.Lin.  m.Nhp.  n.Wor. 

60I  in  bold  s.Som.  e.Dev.,  cold  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.,  o/rf  e.Sus. 
w.Som.  n.Dev.,  told  e.War. 

61  in  /io/(/Bch.Abd.  Ayr.  e. Yks.  s.Stf.  Lei.  e.Suf.  nw.  w. 
&  s.Som.  n.Dev.,  cold  n.Cum.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Bck.  e.Dor. 
w.Som.,/o/rfInv.  Uls.  n.Cum.  Lei.  m.Bck.  Dor.  w.Som. nw. 
&  e.Dev.,  hold  Uls.  e.War.  GIo.  Oxf  n.  &  m.Bck.  Bdf. 
Ess.  e.Sus.  sm.Hmp.  e.Dor.  e.  &  w.Som.  n.  &  nw.Dev., 
old  Inv.  me.Nhb.  e.  &  w.Cum.  m.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp. 
nw.  Sc  e.Oxf.  n.  &  m.Bck.  Bdf.  se.Cmb.  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Ess. 
n.  &  e.Ken.  e.Sus.  sm.Hmp.  nw.  &  w.Som.  n.sw.&  s.Dev. 
e.Cor.,  sold  Uls.  Rut.  Lei.  Dor.  w.Som.  nw.Dev.,  to/rf Uls. 
e.Hrf.  sm.Hmp.  Dor.  w.Som.  n.  nw.  &  s.Dev. 

ual  in  bold  s.Lin.  w.Wil.,  cold  n.Ken.  w.Wil.  e.Som., 
fold,  hold,  sold  w.Wil.,  told  w.Wil.  e.Dor. 

■Bill  in  bold  s.Chs.  n.Shr.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  Ess.  me.Wil., 
co/(/ n.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  Ess.  nw.  &  me. Wil. ,/o/(/ ne.Nrf.  me. 
&  w.Wil.,  hold  e.Hrf.  nw.  Sc.  me.Wil.,  old  w.Wa.r.  e.Hrf. 
se.Brks.  n.Bck.  nw.  me.  &  w.Wil.,  sold  ne.Nrf.  me.  Sc 
w.Wil.,  told  m.Bck.  ne.  &  s.Nrf.  w.Wil.  sw.Dev. 

aul  in  hold  GIo.,  old  Uls.  e.Hrf.  GIo.,  told  Uls. 

wol  in  old  s.Dev.,  told  n.Ken. 

woal  in  bold  Dor.  s.Som.,  old  s.Dev. ,  told  n.Ken. 

wol  in  bold  Dor.,  cold  Dor.  s.Som.,yb/r/,  hold  Dor.,  old 
w.Dor.  s.Som.,  sold  e.Som. 
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II 


wbI  in  old  e.Dor.  e.Soin.,  lold  e.Som. 
2.  With  the  absorption  of  1. 

a  occurs  in  cold  mc.  se.  &  s.Nhb.,  fold  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  hold  Cai.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  cm.  & 
sm.Sc.  nie.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cuin. 

au  in  bold  n.Dur.  s.Lan.,/o/(/sc.  &  s.Lan.,  hold  se.Lan. 
n.Der.,  old  cm.  se.  &  s.Lan.  n.Der.  m.Shr.,  lold  em.  se.  & 
s.Lan.  n.Der.  Ess. 

a  in  cold  sc.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  nnvv.  &  snw.Yks.  nw.Lan., 
/old  n.Nhb.  nnw.Yks.,  /lold  Or.L  n.Dur.  nn\v.YI<s.,  old 
me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  nnw.  snw.  &  nni.Yks.  n.  & 
nw.Lan.,  lo/d  Or.L 

a  in  Jiold  s.Sc. 

k  in  cold  sw.Wm..  old  n.Nhb. 

o  in  cold  c.Yks.,  fold  ne.Yks.,  Ao/rf  s.Sc.  s.Dur.  Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Lin. 

ou  in  bold  s.Dur.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  m.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf. 
nw.Lin.,  cold  snw.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  em.  sm.  &  s.Lan.  n.wm. 
&  s.Stf.  nw.Lin.  s.Wor.  ne.Shr.,/old  snw.  &  sw.Yks.  em. 
sm.  &  sw.Lan.  ne.Der.  nw.Lin.  ne.Shr.,  /lold  sw.  ms.  & 
s.Yks.  Lan.  n.  &  wm.Stf.  n.Der.  Not.  nw.Lin.  e.Hrf.,  old 
n.Cum.  snw.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Yks.  Lan.  Stf.  ne.Der. 
nw.Lin.  sw.Nhp.  ne.  &  se.Shr.  se.Hrt.  Bdf.  Cmb.  s.Nrf. 
e.Suf.,  sold  n.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Stf.  ne.Shr.,  /old  Lan.  n.  & 
wm.Stf.  Not.  nw.Lin. 

oain  io/rfm.Yks.,fo/(/n.Cum.  m.  cS:se.Yks../o/(i'm.Yks., 
/i old  n.Cum.  n.  &  nm.Yks.,  oldn.Cum.e.  m.nm.  &  se.Yks. 

9  in  baldWm.  nnw.Yks.  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.  & 
nw.Der.  Sus.,  cold  wm.Sc.  ne.  e.  &  se.Yks.,  fold  wm.Sc. 
s.Dur.  Wm.,  Jiold  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb.  ne.Wm.,  old 
wm.Sc.  s.Dur.  n.Wm.  ne.  &  se.Yks.  e.Hrf. 

6u  in  cold,  sold  m.Lin.,  lold  n.Der. 

6  in  6o/(/ n.Lin.,  cold  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  s.Stf.  n.&s.Lin.,/o/rf 
se.  &  sw.Nhb.  e.Yks.  s.Stf.  s.Lin.  Ess.,  /lold se.'Nhh.  n.  & 
S.Lin.  Lei.  n.Wor.  e.Suf.  Ess.  e.Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus..  old 
se.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.Dur.  nm.  e.  &  es.Yks.  s.Stf.  Not.  Lin. 
Lei.  n.Wor.  e.Suf.  e.Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.,  soW  s.Stf.  s.Lin. 
e.Suf.  Ess.,  lold  s.Stf.  e.Suf.  Ess. 

■B  in  hold  Ayr.  sm.Sc.  Feb. 

■BU  in  bold  ms.Lan.  nw.Der.  m.Shr.,  roW  s.Lan.  s.Chs. 
Fit.  Dnb.  n.  &  e.Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lei.  w.Wor.  Shr.  ne.Nrf., 
fold  ms.Lan.  nw.Der.  m.Shr.,  hold  ms.Lan.  Chs.  n.  & 
e.Stf.  Der.  n.Lei.  e.Hrf.  s.Nrf.  w.Suf.,  old  m.  sw.  ms.  & 
s.Lan.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  em.  &  wm.Stf.  Der.  Not.  n.Lin.  Lei. 
Shr.  ne.Nrf.  w.Suf.,  sold  ms.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Stf.  nw.  e.  cS: 
s.Der.  m.Shr.  ne.Nrf.,  to/rf  ms.Lan.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  n.Stf. 
Der.  Not.  Lei.  w.Wor.  m.  &  se.Shr.  n.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  w.Suf. 

i;  42.  0£.  se,  a  (ea)  in  originally  open  syllables.  The 
principal  words  belonging  here  are :  ache,  aconi,  acre, 
adze,  ale,  bake,  bane,  bathe,  behave,  blade,  blaze,  cake,  aaiie, 
dale,  frame,  game,  gape,  grave,  graze,  hazel,  knave,  lame, 
lane,  late,  made,  make,  mane,  mate,  name,  raven,  sake,  sale, 
same,  shade,  shake,  shame,  shape,  shave,  take,  tale,  tame, 
wane,   wave;    bare,  care,  fare,  hare,  share,   stare  j  father, 

father,  rather,  waters  hammer;  cradle,  ladle,  saddle,  bramble; 
rain,  day,  daisy,  fain,  fair,  hail,  lay  pret.,  maid,  main, 
may  v.,  nail,  pail,  slain,  snail,  tail;  claw,  draw,  gnaw,  laiv, 
maw,  saw  sb. ;  awl,  dawn.  For  the  dialect  forms  of  gate, 
last,  herring,  many,  Saturday,  see  Index. 

§  43.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring  sounds, 
the  normal  development  of  OE.  ee,  a  (ea)  in  originallj' 
open  syllables  is: 

ai  Hrt.  Lon.  Ess.  se.Ken. 

fe  ne.Nrf. +  e. 

ei  Ant.  m.Nhp. 

ea  n.Cy. +  e,  ia  (but  n.Cum.  ie,  m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.Yks. 
nw.Lan. e  +  ia),  Midi,  counties +  e,io (but  Chs.  e  +  i, m.Nhp. 
ei,  Glo.  ia  +  i),  c.Cy.  +  e  (but  ne.Nrf.  e4£E),  s.Cy.  e,  la 
(but  se.Ken.  ai),  sw.Cy.  +  e,  ia.  In  those  counties  where 
ea  and  ia  fluctuate  the  younger  generation  use  ea  and  the 
older  ia. 

§  Sc.  but  s.Sc.  ia,  Uls.  but  Ant.  ei,  n.Cy.  Midi,  counties 
e.  s.  &  sw.Cy.  +  ea,  ia. 

ia  m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.Yks.  nw.Lan. 


ie  n.Cum. +  ea,  ia. 

ia  s.Sc,  n.Cy.  Midi,  counties  e.  s.  &  sw.Cy. 

i  Chs.  +  e,  Glo. +  ia. 

But  ai  occurs  in  ale  w.Wor.,  blaze  e.Dor.,  crane  Dor., 
lane  e.Hrf.  w.Suf.  e.Dor.,  mane  Dor.,  name  m.Nhp.  Glo. 
Brks.  w.Suf.,  shame,  take  Brks.,  tale  w.Wor.  e.Dor. 

a  in  acorn  Bch.  Abd.,  bathe  sn.Sc.,  crane  n.Ayr.,  make 
sm.Sc,  ivhale  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

»  in  bathe  nnw.Yks.  me.Wil.,  crane  LMa.  c.Dev.,  frame 
n.Nhb.  m.Cum.  n.Lan.,  gape  me.  &  w.Wil.  e.Som.,  grave 
Wm.  n.Lan.  c.Dev.,  lame  Vcb.  m.Nhp.  e.Dev.,  /aw  n.Nhb. 
m.Cum.  ne.Shr.,  make  s.Dev.,  mane  n.Lan.  Sus.  Som., 
mate  sw.Dcv.,  name  sm.Hmp.  s.Som. 

ei  in  bake  n.Ayr.  ne.Nrf.,  bane  Bch.  Abd.  Sus.,  blade 
s.Lei.  Sus.,  cake  sm.Lan.  (normal),  n.Stf.  Lei.,  knave  Ayr. 
s.Lei.,  lane  nw.Hrt.  nw.Nrf.  Ess.,  made  m.Bck.,  make 
se.Hrt.  ne.Nrf.  Ess.,  mate  s.Stf.  c.War.  n.Bck.  Bdf.  nw.  & 
se.Hrt.  Hnt.  Ess.,  jiame  s.Stf  Lei.  n.Bck.  nw.  &  ne.Hrt. 
Hilt.  Ess.,  sake  Rut.  ne.Nrf,  sale  Lei.  Sus.,  same  s.Stf., 
take  s.Stf.  se.Hrt.  ne.Nrf,  tale  ne.Nrf.,  wave  Lei.  In 
almost  all  the  above  words  the  ei  is  probably  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  lit.  language. 

ea  in  blade,  lame  Ant.,  name,  tale  em.Sc. 

ei  in  tale  Cai.  Bch.  Abd. 

e  in  lane,  name  Glo.,  mate,  same  s.Sc. 

ia  in  name  n.Dur.  e.  &  w.Cum. 

ie  in  bake  me.  &  se.Nhb.,  cake,  dale  me.Nhb. 

ia  in  name  nni.Sc. 

i  in  adze  Inv.  Frf.  Ayr.,  bake  Dnb.,  bathe  e.Suf.,  blaze 
ne.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 
w.Wm.  ne.Yks.  (the  i  in  this  word  points  to  an  OE.  form 
blEese),/>-(7;«(?  Lei.,  grave  se.Lan.  ne.Shr.,  e^raze  e.Suf., 
hazel  n.Ken.,  late  ne.Shr.,  make  ne.Shr.  sm.Hmp.,  mane 
Lei.,  name  Or.L  nm.Sc.  sw.Nhb.  Dnb.  em.  &  wm.Stf 
ne.Der.  Lei.  ne.Shr.,  shake  n.Stf,  tale  wm.Stf  ne.Shr. 

oi  in  lane  sw.Yks.  s.Lan.  m.Nhp. 

9  in  lame  se.  ms.  &  sLan.,  shame  se.Lan.  n.Der. 

6  in  lane  Abd.  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  sm.  se.  sw.  &  ms.Lan. 
n.Chs.  n.  ne.  &  nw.Der. 

ua  in  lane  sw.  &  s.Wm.  nnw.  snw.  e.  nm.  &  se.Yks. 
n.  m.  sw.  &  ms.Lan. 

wua  in  lane  n.  m.  &  s.Wm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks. 

§  44.  The  falling  diphthong  has  often  become  a  rising 
diphthong. 

1.  In  behave  and  words  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

ja  occurs  in  acre  Wm.  n.Lan.  s.Som.,  adze  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.,  ale  Wm.  ne.Yks.  n.Lan. 

ja  in  acorn  s.Som.,  hare  nw.Lan. 

jse  in  acre  Wil. 

je  in  ache  nw.  &  e.Som.,  acorn  sw.Nhb.,  acre  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  nw.O.xf  me.Wil.  e.Som.,  ale  wm.Sc.  Nhb.  n.Dur. 
m.Shr.  Glo.  e.Som.,  behave  se.Nhb.  Sus. 

jea  in  ache,  acorn,  acre  Dor. 

je  in  behave  n.Der.  ne.Nrf 

ji  in  ale  Per.  s.Ayr.  Kcb. 

jia  in  ale  ne.Shr.  Glo.,  behave  m.Yks. 

JB  in  ale  Ayr. 

ja  in  ale  m.Shr. 

2.  In  words  beginning  with  a  consonant. 

ja  occurs  in  bake  ne.Sc,  cake  ne.Sc  Wm.,  gape  nw.Lan. 

ja  in  cake  Bch.  Abd.,  gape  e.O.xf. 

je  in  bake  se.Nhb.,  cake  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  sw.Nhp.,  gape 
s.Nhb.  n.Uur.,  gather  Kcb.  s.Chs.  n.Der.  ne.Shr.,  made, 
make  se.  li  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  tnane  se.Nhb.,  mate  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.,  name  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  sake  se.Nhb.,  same, 
shame  se.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  take,  tale,  tame  se.Nhb. 

je  in  bake  n.Dur.,  cake  em. Stf.  n.Der.  Not.  ne.Nhp., 
gape  n.  &  nw.Der.,  shame  w.Oxf. 

care  is  kj8e{r)  in  ms.Lan.  Chs.  n.  &  wm.Stf.  ne.  nw. 
e.  &  s.Dcr.,  kjea(r)  s.Wm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  n.  &  w.Der. 
m.Lin.  Nrf.,  kji3(r)  m.L.in.,  ]yB(r)  e.Oxf,  kJBa(r)  sw.  & 
ms.Lan.,  kJB(r)  sw.Lan.,  kja(r)  sm.Lan. 

§45.  Many  words  have  undergone  shortening  at 
different  periods.    The  forms  with  a  are  earlier  shorten- 
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ings  than  those  with  e,  e.  Thus  OE.  se,  a  became  a 
in  ME.  in  open  syllables  and  then  at  a  later  period  it 
became  f  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  se.  The 
forms  with  a  are  shortenings  of  a  and  those  with  e  are 
shortenings  of  §.  The  forms  with  e  show  that  e  became 
e  before  the  shortening  took  place  in  the  Sc.  dialects. 

a  occurs  in  acorn  Inv.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm. 
sw.Yks.  Lan.  s.Chs.  n.  &  s.Stf.  n.Der.  m.Not.  Lei.,  ad:c 
Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Lan.  LMa.  Stf  s.Oxf.,  bake  se.Yks., 
bathe  sw.Yks.,  crane  em.  &  wm.Sc,  game  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Not.  Der.  Lin.,  grave 
Yks.  Chs.  Der.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  s.Wor.  Shr.  Hrf. 
Glo.  Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.,  hasel  em.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf. 
n.Der.,  late  sw.Yks.  n.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.  &  ne.Der.  Lei., 
made  ne.Sc,  make  Sh.  &  Or.L  Cai.  ne.  sn.  nm.  em.  wm. 
&  sm.Sc.  Uls.  s.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  s.Stf.  Der. 
Lin.  n.Lei.  e.War.  Shr.,  sake  se.Yks.  n.Lin.,  same  Sh.  & 
Or.L,  shake  Sc.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  s.Chs.  Not. 
Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  e.An.,  shame  s.Dur.  m.Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  n.  &nw.Lan.  n.Bck.,  shape  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  ne.Der.  Wil.,  take  Sc.  n.Ir.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Nhp.  Shr.  Oxf  Sur. 
Hmp. 

a  in  crane  Peb.  Ayr.  s.Sc,  take  em. Lan. 

ae  in  adse  Ayr.  s.Lei.  se.Ken.  Sus.  e.Som.  e.Dev.,  hasel 
Dor.,  make  Sh.L 

e  in  acorn  Sus.,  adse  Abd.  Per.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.,  bake  rte. 
&  wm.Sc.,  behave  Rut.,  blade  n.  &  s.Y\yr.  Lth.  Ant.,  cake 
e.  &  s.Som.,  dak  n.Nhb.  s.han.,  game  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  em.Sc.  Ayr.  Cum.  Wm.,  grave  Sh.L  Bch.  Abd., 
hasel  Lth.  Kcb.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  n.&  s.Lan. 
Sus.,  knave  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  snade  ne.  cS:  wm.Sc.  e.  em.  &  s.Lan. 
Sus.  e.Som.,  make  Kcb.  n.Ir.  Cum.  n.  &  s.Wm.  n.  m.  em.  & 
s.Lan.  s.Stf.  s.Not.  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  sw.Nhp.  War.  Shr. 
e.  &  w.Som.  e.  &  sw.Dev.,  mate  wm.Stf.  nw.Nrf  n.Dev., 
name  Sh.L  Inv.  ne.  &  nm.Sc.  m.Shr.,  sn^c  wm.Sc.  Lth. 
Edb.  ne.Nrf,  same  Inv.  ne.  cS:  wm.Sc.  Sus.,  shake  Nhb. 
Cum.  Shr.  Oxf  Brks.  Dev.,  shame  Sh.L  ne.  &  wm.Sc.  me. 
se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Oxf.  e.Som.,  shape  Nhb.  Cum.  Rut., 
shave  O.xf.,  take  Cum.  e.Yks.  Lan.  wm.Stf  Der.  Not.  Lin. 
Rut.  Lei.  sw.Nhp.  War.ne.Shr.  Brks.  Sus.  Dor.  Som. e.Dev. 

e  in  ale  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.,  bane,  bake  Lth.  Edb., 
blade  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.,  dale  Bch. 
Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur., gape  Inv.,  knave  wm.Sc, 
lame  Sh.L  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc,  lane  ne.  & 
sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  late  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc,  made 
w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  S.Ayr.,  mane  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc, 
mate  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  name  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc. 
Lth.  Edb.,  raven  s.Sc,  sake  Inv.  s.Ayr.,  sale  sn.Sc.  w.Frf 
e.Per.,  shame  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.,  shape  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf 
e.Per.,  tale  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.,  tame  Sh.L  ne.  & 
sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Peb. 

i  in  ale  ne.Shr.,  behave  ne.Sc.  sake  wm.Sc,  take  Dor. 

i  in  adse  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Kcb.,  made,  name, tale 
Or.L,  mate  Sh.L 

§  46.  OE.  8er(ar)  has  gen.  become  69  or  ia  in  Eng.  and 
er  in  Sc.  in  such  words  as  bare  adj.,  care,  fare,  hare,  share, 
stare. 

aa  occurs  in  barenw.L&n.  n.Stf  Shr.,/rt>-«se.Hrt.,  share, 
stare  e.Oxf. 

a  in  bare  ne.Nrf.,  care  nnvv.  &  snw.Yks.  s.Lin.  n.Lei. 
n.Shr.,  hare  snw.Yks.  n.Shr.  Oxf.,  share  m.Shr.,  stare 
n.Stf  Rut.  Oxf.  ne.Nrf  e.Suf 

£e  in  fare  n.Lan.  se.Ken.,  hare  n.Wm.  nnw.Yks.  s.Lan. 
nw.Der.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  e.Dev. 

eir  in  bare,  hare  Ant. 

ea  in  bare  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  n.Der. 
nw.Lin.Lei.s.Oxf  sc.Kcn.  Sus.  nw.Wil. Dor.  Som. e.Dev., 
care  nnw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  n.Wm.  nm.  m.  sw.  &  s.Yks. 
n.  sw.  &  s.Lan.n.&s.Stf.ne.Der.  Not.  n.Lin.  Lei.  m. Nhp. 
s.Wor.  e.Hrf.  m.Bck.  Suf  Ess.  Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
sni.Hmp.  mc.Wil.  Dor.  n.  &  e.Dev., /«;•<■  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
m.Cum.  m.  &  sw.Yks.  se.  &  svv.Lan.  n.  &  ne.Der.  nw.Lin. 
Lei.  s.Oxf  w.Suf  Sus.  me.Wil.  Som.  e.Dev.,  hare  s.Nhb. 


Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  snw.  m.se.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  se.  sw.ii  s.Lan. 
s.Chs.  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  n. Ken. 
Sus.  me.Wil.  Som.  e.Dev.,  share  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks. 
n.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Stf  n.Der.  Lin.  Dor.  Som.,  store  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  em.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  Dor.  Som. 

ear  in  bare  Ant.,  care  Inv.  Uls.  se.Nhb.  n.Cum.,  fare 
Abd.  Ayr.,  hare  Inv.  Uls.  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.,  share  Inv. 
Ayr.  sw.Nhb.,  stare  Inv.  Ant.  sw.Nhb. 

er  in  bare  Lth.  Edb.,  care  wm.Sc,  fare,  hare  s.Sc. 

er  in  bare  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb.  me. 
&  se.Nhb.  Wm.,  care  Sc  me.  cS:  se.Nhb.  n.Cum.  w.Wm., 
fare  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  w.Wm.,  hare 
ne.  cS:  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
s.Sc.  me. Nhb.  w.Wm.,  share  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 
Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Wm.,  stare  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr. 
Kcb. 

ia  in  care,  hare  sw.Wm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  nw.Lan. 

ia  in  care  s.Dur.  m.  se.  &  s.Wm.  nnw.  &  nm.Yks.  nw. 
&  s.Lan.  Not.  e.War.  ne.Shr.  n.Hrf  Glo.  Oxf  Bdf  se.Hrt. 
Ess.  Sus.  Wil.  e.Dor.  Som.  e.Dev.  -w.Cor.,  fare  Dor.,  hare 
ne.  &  nnw.Yks.  Sur.  Dor.  nw.Som.,  share  s.Lan.  ne.Shr. 
Oxf.  Sus.  nw.  &  me.Wil.  w.Som. 

iar  in  bare,  care,  fare,  hare,  share,  stare  LMa. 

a  in  bare  em.  &  sm.Lan.,  care  em. Lan.  s.Stf, /art'  em.  & 
s.Lan.  s.Stf,  liare  em.  &  sm.Lan.  s.Stf.  Glo.  w.Wil.,  share 
sm.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf,  stare  em.  &  sm.Lan.  s.Stf 

§  47.  se  (a)  followed  by  a  single  consonant  +  a  suffix 
containing  an  1,  m,  n,  or  r.  In  this  combination  the  vowel 
has  sometimes  remained  short,  and  sometimes  it  under- 
went early  lengthening  and  then  gen.  had  the  same 
furtlier  development  as  ordinary  se  (a)  in  originally  open 
syllables  (§  43). 

a  occurs  in  ladle  m.Cum.  Wm.  n.Lan.,  saddle  Inv.  Uls. 
sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa. 
Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf,  bramble  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf 
e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
LMa.  n.Stf  n.Lin.  s.Oxf,  hammer  Inv.  w.Frf  e.Per.  sw. 
&  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  &  em. Lan. 
nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  s.War.  s.Oxf,  father  Inv.  ne.  sn.  & 
sm.Sc.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  snw.  nm.  e. 
se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  &  sm.Lan.  m.Lin.  m.Shr. 
Bdf  w.Suf  e.Som.,  gather  Sh.  &  Or.L  ne.Sc.  n.Cum. 
sm.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf  Lei.  se.Ken.,  rather  l.Ma.  Rui.,zi.'ater 
Sh.L  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.  &  s.Sc.  Ant.  Dur. 
n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  s.Chs.  ne.  &  e.Der.  Lin. 
Rut.  w.Wor.  w.Sus.  sw.Dev. 

ai  in  cradle  se.Ken.  Dor.,  ladle  se.Ken. 

a  in  hannner  se.Ken..  father  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 
nie.Nhb.  ne.  &  ms.Yks.  LMa.  s.Chs.  Not.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp. 
s.War.  Glo.  e.  w.  &  s.Oxf  n.Bck.  Bdf  Hrt.  Hnt.  Nrf  e.Suf 
Ess.  n.  &  se.Ken.  e.Dor.  Som.  Dev.,  rather  nnw.Yks. 
n.Lin.  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.,  raaferme.Nhb.  s.Chs.  w.War. 
Glo.  Bck.  se.Ken.  w.Wil.  Dor.  n.Dev. 

a  in  bramble  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.,  water  s.Sc. 

86  in  cradle  s.Sc,  saddle  se.Ken.  Sus.  Wil.  Dor.  Som. 
e.Dev.,_/fi//;erm.Bck.  Dor., garters. Sc.  Dor.  s.Som.  e.Dev., 
r(r//;(?>- ne.Nrf ,  water  nw.Dev.,  hammer  se.Ken.  Sus.  Dor. 
Som.  e.Dev. 

ffi  in  bramble  se.Ken.,  father  Sh. I.  em.Sc.  n.Cum.  se.Shr. 
Glo.  me.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor.,  rather  nw.  &  e.Der.  e.War. 
w.Oxf  me.Wil.  Dor. 

ein  cradle  em.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 
Wm.  sw.Yks.  m.  &  em. Lan.  nw.Lin.,  saddle  Inv.  s.Ayr. 
em. Lan.,  bramble  cm.Lan.,  father  Sh.  &  Or.L  ne.  &  sm.Sc. 
nne.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.,  gather  Inv.  ne.  nm.  & 
em.Sc.  Ayr.  Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 
n.  ne.  e.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  e.  em.  sm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.  & 
w.Chs.  s.Stf  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Shr.  Glo.  Oxf  ne.Nrf  se.Ken. 
me.Wil.  w.Som.  nw.Dev.,  rather  Sh.  &  Or.L  Ant.  se.  & 
s.Nhb.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.Wor.  ne.Shr.  m.  &  e.Oxf,  hammer 
Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 

ei  in  ladle  Ant.  s.Lei.  s.OK{.,/athcr  se.han.  n.  &  cm. Stf 
nw.Lin.,  rather  n.Stf 
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ea  in  cradle  n.Cum.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  Som.  e.Dcv., 
ladle  sw.Yks.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin.  Dor.  w.Soni.  c.Dev.,  fa/lur 
ms.Yks.  s.Stf.  Lin.  n.Lci.  s.War.  n.Wor.  e.Sus.,  mlhcr 
svv.Nhb.  n.Cum.  n.  e.  ni.  sc.  &  sw.Ylcs.  nw.Lan.  s.Lin. 
e.Dcv.,  waler  n.Wor.  n.Hrf. 

e  in  ladle  s.Sc,  saddle  S.Ayr.  s.Sc,  father  cm.  &  s.Sc, 
rallicr  ne.  wm.  &  s.Sc,  ivaler  s.Sc. 

e  in  cradh  Inv.  Bch.  Abel.  n.  cS:  sw.Nhb.  sni.  &  sw.Lan. 
LMa.  s.Stf.  m.Shr.  nc.Nrf.  Sus.  me.Wil.  Som.  e.Dev.,  ladle 
Inv.ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Pcr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.Nhb.  Dur.  em.  sni. 
sw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf.  n.Dcr.  Sus.  me.WlL,  saddle  Bch. 
Abd.  w.F'rf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Ayr.  Kch.,  father  Sh.LCai.  ne. 
nw.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Lth.  me.  &  se.Nhb.  n.Dur.  e.  sc.  sw. 
cs.  cS:  ms.Yks.  em.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  m.  &  s.Chs.  Fit.  Dnb. 
Stf.  Der.  Not.  n.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.  &  w.War.  n.  & 
s.Wor.Shr.  Ilrf.s.Peni.Bck.LW.nw.WiLe.Dor.nw.Som., 
rather  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  eni.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  me.  & 
se.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nnw.  snw.  &  se.Yks. 
Lan.  s.Chs.  Fit.  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  n.Shr.  Bck.  Cmb. 
nc.Nrf.  Ess.  e.Ken.  s.Sur.  e.  &  w.Sus.  nw.Som.  n.Dcv., 
water  em.Sc.  me.Nhb.  sm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  Stf.  n. 
ne.  nw.  &  s.Der.  m.Nhp.  n.  &  s.Wor.  n.  ne.  &  m.Shr. 
n.Hrf.  s.Peni. 

i  in  biaiiible e.Som.  mv.Dev..fathern.Dm-.,gat/ierne.Sc. 
Wm.w.Yks.  n.Lan. 

ia  in  cradle  n.Ken.,  father  n.Dur.  m.  &  nni.Yks.  s.Stf. 
m.Nhp.  e.  &  w.War.  s.Wor.  Glo.  nw.Oxf.  ni.Bck.  e.Sus. 
sm.Hnip.  w.Wii.,  rather  m.  &  se.Yks.  w.War.,  water 
e.War.  s.Wor.  nw.Oxf. 

i  in  cradle  Glo.  ne.Nrf.,  father  Chs.  Fit.  ne.Shr.,  rather 
s.Chs.,  ivaler  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  ne.Shr. 

o  mgather  w.Wor.,  rathers.Stf.  Lei.,  K'ater sw.Yks.  s.Lin. 
s.Nrf.,  hammer  sm.  sw.  se.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  Stf.  n.Der.  War. 
s.Wor.  nw.Oxf. 

9  in  hammer  Lth.  Edb.,  ivaler  Lth.  Edb.  Nbp.  s.Oxf. 
ne.Nrf.  Ess.  e.Sus.  me.Wil.  nw.  &  e.Som. 

■B  in  bramble  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.,  rather  s.Oxf.  e.Suf. 
sw.Dev. 

a  in  cradle  Fzr.,  father,  rather,  waiter  Uls. 

§  48.  ME.  ai  from  OE.  seg  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
diversity  of  forms  in  the  modern  dialects.  The  principal 
words  belonging  here  are  :  brain,  day,  daisy,  fain,  fair,  liail, 
lay  pret.,  maid,  main,  may  v.,  nail,  pail,  slain,  snail,  tail,  in 
which  are  included  a  few  words  where  the  vowel  was 
originally  in  a  closed  syllable.  ME.  ai  from  OE.  seg  has 
fallen  together  with  ME.  ei  from  OE.  eg  in  all  the  dialects. 
See  §  64.  ai  (ei)  is  especially  common  in  the  s. Midland, 
e.  s.  &  sw.  counties,  e  (ea)  is  the  development  which 
is  spread  over  the  largest  area. 

ai  occurs  in  brain  s.Stf.  s.Wor.  s.Pem.  Lon.  se.Ken. 
Wil.  e.Dor.  w.Som.,  day  m.  &  sw.Nhp.  s.Wor.  m.Shr. 
n.  &  e.Hrf.  s.Pem.  Glo.  w.Oxf.  se.Hrt.  s.Nrf.  w.Suf.  Ken. 
sm.Hmp.  nw.  &  me.Wil.  Dor.  s.Som.,  daisy  se.Ken. 
s.Som.,/f;;n  sw.Lan.  Glo.  se.Ken.  Dor.  s.Som.,  hail  Ess. 
se.Ken.  nic.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.Som.,  lay  pret.  se.Ken. 
w.Wil.  Dor.  e.Som.,  maid  s.Pem.  Glo.  ne.Nrf.  se.Ken. 
nw.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  w.Som.,  main  s.Pem.  se.Ken. 
Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  w.Som.,  may  v.  n.  &  e.Hrf.  Glo.  s.Peni. 
se.Ken.  w.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som.  s.Dev.,  nail  n.Wor.  s.Pem. 
Glo.  ne.Nrf.  Ess.  se.Ken.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.Som.,  pad 
Ess.  se.Ken.  Dor.,  slain  Glo.  se.Ken.  w.Wil.  e.Dor.,  snail 
ne.Yks.  s.Lin.  s.Pem.  se.Ken.  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.Som.,  tail 
s.Pem.  Glo.  se.Ken.  me.  &  w.Wil.   Dor.  c.  &  w.Som. 

aiainy<i/>s.Pem.Glo.  nm.Brks.  Wil.,  hail  e.Dor.  w.Som., 
nail  e.Dor.  w.Som.,  pail  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  snail  e.Dor.,  tail 
e.Dor.  w.Som. 

aa  in  fair  e.Oxf.  me.Wil.  e.Som. 

a  in  fair  m.Shi\  O.xf  iio.Nrf. 

sei  in  day  m.Nhp.  e.Dor.,  hail  m.Nhp.,  tnaid  m.Nhp. 
e.Dor.  s.Som.,  main  w.Wil.,  may  m.Nhp.  e.Som. 

seia  in  had  w.Wil.,  tail  Ess. 

se  in  brain  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  nnw.Yks.,  day  sn.Sc. 
Uls.  se.Nhb.  e.  iS:  w.Cum.  n.Wm.  nnw.Yks.  n.Lan.,  daisy 
m.Cum. Wm.  n.&s.Lan.c.Dev.,/(7//-n.Dur.  Wm.  nnw.Yks. 


n.Lan.  nw.Der.  se.Ken.  Sus.,  lay  m.Cum..  may  m.Cum. 
nnw.Yks.  n.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der.,  hail  nnw.Yks.,  nail  Uls. 
nnw.Yks.  n.Lan.,  slain  nnw.Yks.,  snail  Sh.L  w.Dor.,  tail 
Sh.L 

ei  in  brain  Bch.  Abd.  s.Lci.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.,  day 
ne.  &  nm.Sc.  Lth.  Ant.  cm.  &  s.Stf.  Lei.  Nhp.  n.Wor. 
n.Hrf.  nw.  &  e.Oxf.  Bck.  Bdf.  Hnt.  Hrt.  ne.  &  nw.Nrf. 
e.Suf.  Ess.  Som.  n. Dcv. ,/(()«  Sh.Lsw.Nhb.,/(H>- Bch.  Abd., 
lay  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  n.Dev.,  hail  se.Lan.  s.Lci.  n.Wor. 
nc.Nrf.  e.Suf.  e.Ken.  Sus.  n.  &  e.Dev.,  maid  Ant.  Bck. 
nc.Nrf.  e.Suf.  n.  &  sw.Dev.,  main  Ant.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
e.Ken.  Sus.,  nail  Ant.  s.Lci.  n.Wor.  Bdf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
e.Ken.  Sus.  n.Dev.,  pail  s.Lei.  Bdf.,  slain  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf. 
e.Suf.  e.Ken.,  snail  Ant.  nnw.(S:  snw.Yks.  n.Wor.  se.Brks. 
m.Bck.  e.Suf.  n.Dev.jto/ Ant.  se.Brks.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  ne.Nrf. 
e.Suf.  e.Ken.  n.Dev. 

ea  in  brain  ne.Sc.  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  m.  e.  se.  &  sw.Yks. 
n.Stf.  Lin.  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  w.Hrt.  s.Sur.  Sus.  Dor. 
s.Som.  e.Dev.,  rf^rv  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  Yks.  n.Stf.  Lin. 
w.Hrt.  e.Suf.  e.Dev.,  daisy  sw.Nhb.  sw.Yks.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin. 
Dor.  e.Dev.,  fain  Sh.L  sw.Nhb.  sw.Yks.,  fair  s.Nhb.  Dur. 
m.Cum.  Yks.  nw.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 
s.Oxf  n.Kcn.  e.Dor.  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  hail  Yks.  n.Stf.  Lin. 
s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  w.Hrt.  n.Ken.  s..Sur.  Sus.,  lay  n.Stf.  w.Hrt., 
maid  e.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  n.Stf  Lin.  s.Oxf.  Bck.  s.Sur. 
Sus.  sw.Dev.,  ;«rt//;  ne..Sc.  sw.Nhb.  m.se.  &  sw.Yks.  n.Stf. 
Lin.  s.Oxf.,  7nay  sw.Nhb.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  n.Stf.  Lin.  w.Hrt, 
«rt// ne.Sc.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  e.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  n.Stf.  Lin. 
w.War.  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  w.Hrt.  s.Sur.  Sus.  w.Wil. 
w. Cor.,  pad  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Cum.  sw.Yks.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
Ess.  n.Ken.  Sus.,  slain  ne.Sc.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  se.  &  sw.Yks. 
n.Stf.  Lin.  w.Hrt.,  snail  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  nnw.  ni.  S:  sw.Yks. 
n.Stf.  n.  &  s.Lin.  w.War.  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  w.Hrt.  s.Sur. 
Sus.  w.Wil., /rt// ne.Sc.  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  e.  m.se.(S:  sw.Yks. 
n.Stf.  Lin.  w.War.  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  w.Hrt.  Ess.  n.Ken.  e.Sus. 
w.Wil.  w.Cor. 

e  in  brain  Abd.  s.Sc.,/r7(V,  maid,  main,  slain  s.Sc,  hail 
Bch.  Abd.  s.Sc.  n.Cum.  nnw.Yks.,  pail  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  S.Ayr.,  snail  s.Sc.  n.Cum. 

ei  in  snail  ne.Sc,  tail  Bch.  Abd. 

ein  Ara/«Sc.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. nnw. snw.&  se.Yks. 
Lan.  LMa.  ne.Der.  Rut.  n.Kcn.,  day  Sc.  Uls.  me.  se.  sw. 
&  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  nw.  m.  se.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  Lan. 
LMa.  Chs.  em.  &  wm.Stf  n.  ne.  nw.  &  e.Der.  Not.  m.  & 
s.Lin.  Rut.  n.Lei.  Nhp.  War.  s.Wor.  Shr.  n.Hrf.  nw.  e.  & 
w.Oxf.  se.Brks.  m.Bck.  Bdf  nw.Hrt.  n.Cmb.  Nrf.  Sus. 
sm.Hnip.  Dor.  e.  &  w.Som.  Dev.  w.Cor.,  daisy  Inv.  Bch. 
Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  w.Wm.  m. 
se.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  me.Wil.,/rf;»i  Inv.  Abd. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 
Wm.  n.  m.  &  sm.Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.,  fair  Or.I. 
Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
me.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  w.Wm.,  hail  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.  &  wm.Sc  Ayr.  Kcb.  n.  me.  &  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  snw.  &  se.Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  s.Stf. 
n.  &  nw.Der.  nw.  &  sw.Dev.,  lay  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  cm.  & 
sw.Lan.  LMa.  n.Der.  Rut.  m.Bcic.,  maid  Sc.  se.  &  s.Nhb. 
Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  I. Ma.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Rut.  Lei. 
n.Ken.  e.Cor.,  main  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  me.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  & 
m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.  &  se.Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der. 
nw.Som.,  may  Sc.  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.Cum.  w.  & 
s.Wm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf.  Rut.  Lei.  n.Shr. 
m.Bck.  n.Ken.  Sus.  w.Wil.,  nail  Sc.  me.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur. 
m.Cum.  Wm.  snw.  &  se.Yks.  m.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  I. Ma. 
s.Stf  n.  ne.  &  nw.Der.  Rut.,  ^W  Inv.  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb.  n.  &  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  I.Ma.  s.Stf.  n.Der., 
slain  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb.  mc.  &  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  Lan.,  smf//  Inv.  sn.Sc. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  me.  &  s.Nhb. 
Dur.  Lan.  I.Ma.  s.Stf.  n.&  nw.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.  &  sw.Nhp., 
tail  Or.I.  Cai.  ne.Sc  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb.  Uls.  n.  me.  &  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  m.Cum.  w.  &  s.Wm. 
nw.Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma.  e.Chs.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Rut.  Sus. 

ia  in  snail  nw.Lan.,  tad  ne.  Wm. 
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ia  in  brain  s.Lan.,  day  nm.  &  m.Yks.  se.Hrt.  vv.Wil., 
/«/;- n.Cum.  se.Lan.  I. Ma.  ne.Shr.  Dor.,  ;«rt/rfn.Yks.  I.W., 
«/(7/«s.Dur.,«;(7v  m.Yks.,  «(7;7nw.Lan.  w.War., pai/  n.Ken. 
siain  ne.  m.  &  se.Yks.,  snail  e.  &  m.Yks.  w.War.,   /ail 
sc.Nhb.  n.Cum.  m.  &  se.Yks.  se.Lan.  w.War.  n.Ken. 

i  in  brain  s.Lan.  wm.Stf.  Lei.,  ^(yClis.  Fit.  Dnb.  n.  e.  & 
m.Stf.  Der.  Lei.  e.War.  ne.Slir.  Glo.  e.Sus.  e.Dor.,  /lail 
s.Chs.  Lei.  ne.Shr.,  lay  se.  &  s.Lan.  nw.Der.,  maid  s.Chs., 
main  s.Chs.  Lei.,  may  m.  &  s.Chs.  Lei.  Glo.  ne.Nrf.,  nail 
se.Yks.  w.  &  s.Chs.  wm.Stf.  Lei.  ne.Shr.,  snail  e.  &  se.Yks. 
wm.Stf.  n.Lin.  Lei.,  /ail  se.Yks.  m.  &  s.Chs.  e.  nm.  & 
wm.Stf.  e.  &  w.Der.  Lei.  ne.Shr. 

a  in/ain  em.Lan., /air em.  sm.  &s.Lan.  s.Stf,  main  s.Chs. 
Lei. 

§  49.  ME.  au  from  OE.  ag,  aw  has  gen.  become  a 
or  9.  Tlie  principal  words  belonging  here  are  :  aivl,claw, 
daivn,  draw,  gnaiv,  law,  maiv,  saw  sb. 

a  occurs  in  saiu  sb.  Inv.  Kcb.  Ant.  snw.Yks.,  rtio/ Frf. 
S.Ayr.  s.Nhb. 

a  in  claw  Sh.  &  Or.L  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr. 
Ant.  me.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  sw.Wm.  nw.Yks.  nw.Lan.  s.O.\f. 
m.Bck.  Bdf  e.Suf.  Ess.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  e.Dor.  Som.  e.Dev.; 
draw  Sh.  &  Or.L  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Ant.  me. 
se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  ne.  tV  sw.Wm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  n.  & 
nm.Lan.  LMa.  s.War.  Oxf.  Brks.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  Ess.  Wil. 
Dor.Som.  VL.T)tv.,gnaw  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  Ant.  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  nnw.Yks.  n.Lan.  s.War.  c.  &  s.Oxf.  Bck.  Bdf.  Ess. 
s.Sur.  Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor.  Soni.  n.Dev.,  law  Sh.L  ne.  & 
sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  sm.&  s.Sc.  Ant.  me.  se.&  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  n.Cum.  m.Wm.  nnw.  snw.  &  nm.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
s.War.  Glo.  nw.Oxf.  Brks.  m.Bck.  Bdf  se.I Irt.  s.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
Ess.  n.Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  Wil.  e.Dor.  e.Som.n.  &  s.Dev., 
viaiv  Abd.  me.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Bdf  Dor.,  saiv  sb.  Bch. 
Abd. w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  me.  se.  &s.Nhb.nnw.&  snw.Yks. 
n.  &  nw.Lan.  s.War.  Oxf  m.Bck.  Bdf  w.Wil.  Dor.  Som., 
rtzt'/ne.  &  sn.Sc.  Per.  Peb.  me.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  nnw.Yks., 
da-wn  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  nnw.Yks.  m.Bck.  se.Ken.  Dor. 

a  in  draiv,  gnaiu,  law,  daivn  Kcb. 

ri  in  claw  Kcb.  s.Sc,  laiu  Uls.  w.Dor.,  maisj  Kcb.,  saw 
s.Sc,  aK}l  Bch.  Abd.,  dawn  Bcli.  Abd.  s.Sc. 

£e  in  c/«w  ne.Nrf.  me.  &  w.Wil.  V>oT.,draw  w.Wil. e.Dev., 
gnaw  me. Wil.  e.Dev.,  laiv  sm.Hnip.,  saw;  me.  &  w.Wil.,  a-wl 
mc.Wil. 

eag  in  gnaw  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  s.Lan.,  maiv  sw.Yks..  saiv 
sw.Yks.  s.Lan. 

eg  in  saw  (obsol.)  w.Wm.  s.Lan. 

03  in  cla-w  m.  &  sw.Yks.,  dra-w  m.  &  sw.Yks.  Rut.  Lei., 
gnaw  m.Yks.  Rut.  se.Ken.,  law  snw.  m.  &  sw.Yks.  Rut., 
saw  sb.  n.Cum.  m.Yks.  Rut.  c.Ken.,  awl  m.  &  sw.Yks. 
em.Lan.  e.Dev.,  daiun  m.  &  sw.Yks. 

9  in  claw  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  n.  &  ni.Cum.  ne.Wm. 
se.  &  sw.Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Stf  n.  &  nw.Dcr.  Lin.  Lei.  Bdf 
se.Ken.  w.Wil.  w.Som.,  draw  vvm.Sc.  m.Cum.  ne.  & 
w.Wm.  snw.  e.  &  se.Yks.  m.  sm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa. 
s.Chs.  s.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  e.  &  w.War.  s.Oxf. 
Cmb.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf  se.Ken.  n.Dev.,  gnaiv  wm.Sc.  Ayr. 
ni.Cum.  Wm.  e.  &  se.Yks.  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf 
n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Shr.  ne.Nrf,  laiv  wm.Sc. 
Lth.  Edb.  s.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  snw.  e.  nm.  se.  es.  & 
ms.Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  m.Nhp. 
e.  &  w.War.  n.Wor.  Hrf.  s.Oxf  m.Bck.  Bdf  se.Hrt.  ne.  & 
s.Nrf  e.Suf  se.Ken.  e.Sus.  e.Dor.  e.Dev.,  7naw  Inv. 
wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  ni.Cum.  Wm.  e.  &  se.Yks.  em.  sw.  & 
s.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf  n.Der.  Lin.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.,  saw  sb.  Ayr. 
Lth.  Edb.  s.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  snw.  e.  &  es.Yks.  m. 
sc.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf  n.  iK:  nw.Der.  Lin.  Lei.  e.  & 
w.War.  s.Oxf  m.Bck.  Bdf.  ne.Nrf  cSuf.  se.Ken.  e.Sus. 
n.  &  c.Dcv.,  awl  Inv.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  sw.Nhb. 
s.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  Lan.  LMa. 
s.Chs.  Stf.  n.Der.  s.Lin.  s.War.  s.Oxf  Bdf  ne.Nrf  e.Suf 
se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  e.  w.  &  s.Som.  e.Dev.,  daivn  Ayr. 
m.Cum.  w.Wm.  c.  &  se.Yks.  n.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  Stf. 
n.Der.  Lin.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Som.  e.Dev. 


6  in  claw  s.Nhb.,  draw  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  es.Yks.  n.  nw. 
em.  &  sm.Lan.  n.Stf,  gnaw  se.  &  sw.Nhb.,  laiv  se.  & 
sw.Nhb.  e.Cum.  s.Yks.  nw.  em.  &  ms.Lan.,  tnaw  se.Nhb. 
em.Lan.,  saw  sb.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.,  dawn  sw.Yks.  ms.Lan. 


§  50.  In  the  modern  dialects  there  is  no  longer  any 
distinction  between  West  Germanic  e  and  the  OE.  e  which 
arose  from  the  i-umlaut  of  a  (o). 

e  (  =  old  e  and  the  i-umlaut  of  a  (o) ),  eo  in  originally 
closed  syllables  ;  and  also  when  e  was  originally  followed 
by  a  single  consonant  +  a  suffix  containing  an  1,  m,  n,  r. 

The  principal  words  belonging  here  are :  bed,  eleven,  leg, 
besl,  nesl,  chcs/j  edge,  egg  sb.  (O.Icel.  egg),  egg  v.  (O.Icel. 
eggia),  felcli,  licdgc,  ne/tle,  sedge,  sc/,  s/cp,  s/re/ch,  wretch; 
elm,  helm,  help,  seldom,  self;  bell,  chill,  fell  inf ,  smcllj 
bellow,  bclloivs,  belly,  bell,  else,  felloe,  kill,  sell,  shelf,  lellj  field, 
yield  J  fresh,  Ihresh;  dwell,  swallow  v.,  liven/y,  ivell  sb.,  wcsl; 
liivlve,  zueb,  zvedge,  whelk,  whelp;  yolk;  den,  hen,  men,  pen; 
bench,  drench,  tvcnch,  wen/ ;  bend,  end,  send,  spend;  England, 
sling,  s/ring,  Ihink,  wing;  leng/h,  s/reng/h ;  yon,  ayonl, 
beyond,  yonder;  bligh/,  brighl,  righ/,  s/raighl ;  fgh/,  Ugh/  sb.. 
Ugh/  adj.;  barn,  farm,  s/ern  sb.  (ME.  sterne) ;  bark  v., 
barm,  dark,  divarf,  earnes/,  ear/h,  far,  hear/,  hear/h,  learn, 
smarl,  s/ar,  s/arve,  sword,  work  sb.,  wor/h.  For  the  dialect 
forms  o\' yearn, yeas/,  yeslerday, ye/,  see  Index. 

§  51.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring  sounds, 
the  normal  development  of  OE.  e  in' originally  closed 
syllables  is  : 

se  in  s.Sc.  se.Ken.,  e.  &  sw.Cy. +  e. 

e  in  Sc.  but  s.Sc.  se,  Ant.  n.Cy.  Midi.,  e.  &  sw.Cy.  4  se, 
s.Cj'.  but  Sus.  frequently  i. 

But  a  occurs  in  edge  n.Dev.,  egg  sb.  Dor.,  /c/c/;  s.Chs. 
Fit.  e.  &  s.Stf  n.  &  w.Der.  War.  se.Ken.,  hedge,  sedge 
n.Dev.,  slep  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Dor.  v^.Som., s/re/ch 
e.Hrf  e.Dor.  w.Som.,  ivre/ch  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 
Ant.  n.Nhb.  m.Cum.  n.Der.  se.Ken.  w.Som. 

a  in  'wretch  s.Sc. 

ei  in  bed  s.Som.  e.Dev.,  eleven  Bch.  Abd.  Ant.  nnw.Yks., 
edge  Ant.  e.Suf,  eggsh.  e.Suf.  se.Ken.,  hedge  e.Suf.,  s/re/ch 
se.Lan. 

i  in  eleven  em.Sc.  Kcb.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  se.Yks., 
nesl  m.Shr.  Oxf,  chesl  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  s.Lan.  I.Ma. 
n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  e.Suf  w.Som.  nw.  &  e.Dev.,  edge 
m.Yks.,  egg  sb.  m.Yks.  e.Som.  e.Dev.,  hedge  m.Yks.  ne.Nrf, 
7!e//le  Bnft'  Abd.  m.Yks.  e.  &  w.Som.  n.Dev.,  sedge  m.Yks., 
s/rc/ch  Kcb.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  n.Wm.  m.  & 
nm.Yks. 

la  in  eleven  ne.  snw.  m.  &  se.Yks.,  besl  Glo.  e.Dor.,  nesl 
n.Bck. 

i  in  eleven  w.Frf  e.Per.  Fif  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc,  stre/ch 
ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Sc. 

o  in  fe/ch  w.  &  sw.Yks,  Lan.  Chs.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Glo. 
nw.Oxt. 

re  in  bed  e.Som.,  bes/,  nes/  LMa.,  edge  Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 
s.Sc,  egg  sb.  s.Sc,  hedge  s.Sc.  w.Wil. 

e  in  bed  w.Frf.  e.Per.  se.Ken.  w.Som.  sw.Dev.,  eleven 
ne.Sc.  ne.Nrf  s.Sur.  w.Sus.,  leg  w.Frf  e.Per.  e.Suf.,  edge 
Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  me.Wil.  e.Dev.,  c^^  sb. 
Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Bck.  w.Som.  sw.Dev.,  hedge'Rch.  Abd. 
w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.,  sedge  Kcb.  me.Wil. 

i  in  eleven  Sh.L  wm.Sc.  Peb.'me.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum., 
stre/ch  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 

§  52.  e  in  the  combination  el  +  cons,  other  than  d  has 
gen.  had  the  normal  development.  But  a  occurs  in  belloivs 
sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.Der.  Dor.,  belly  Cum.  e.  sm.  &  s.Lan.  Chs. 
Stf.  n.Der.  War.  Shr.  Dot.,  felloe  se.  &  s.Wor.  Hrf.  Glo. 

a  in  belly  em.Lan. 

i  in  felloe  Cai.  s.Pem.  Wil.,  help  ne.Sc,  seldom  Ant. 
s.Chs.  m.Shr.  ne.Nrf  w.Som.  nw.Dev.,  sr/^Wxf,c/»//Inv. 
Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  cPer.  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  s.Nhb. 
Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin. 
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s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Som.  e.Dev.,  stuell  Wil.  nw.Dev., 
bellows  m.Yks.  me.  &  w.Wil.e.Som.  nw.Uev.,  6«'//v'm.Yks., 
belt  Bch.  Abd.  Per.,  else  Bch.  Abd.,  kill  s.Ayr.  Ant.  sw.  & 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  Stf.  s.Der. 
nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Kcn.  nw.Wil.  e.Dev.,  melt  Abd. 
Bch.  Som.  nw.Dev.,  5<7/n.nrf.  nw.Wil.  w.Som.  nw.Dev., 
shelf  Bch.  Abd.  s.Chs.  m.Shr.  Oxf.  w.Soni.  nw.Dev.,  tell 
m.  Si.  nm.Yks.,  whelk  Inv.  Abd.  Bch.  w.Krf.  e.Per.  Kcb. 
Ant.  s.Nhb.  s.Stf.  Sus. 

ia  in  (■/////,  kill  w.Som.,  else  nw.Wil. 

ji  in  /•///  Kcb.  n.  &  nw.Der.  nw.Nrf. 

■B  in  chill  n.Ayr.  e.Dev.,  elin,  help,  smell  w.Som.,  self 
w.Som.  e.Dev.,  bellows  w.Som.,  else  Dor.  w.Som.,  shelf 
e.Dev.,  tell  e.Dor.  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  twelve  w.Som.  e.Dev. 

a  in  bell,  bellow  Per.  em. Lan.,  chill  Per.  Ayr.,  elm  n.Stf. 
n.Oxf.,  S(vyn.Ir.,  bellows  Peb.  em. Lan.,  kill  Inv.  Bch.  Abd. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Ayr.  n.Nhb.,  shelf  nM-\b.,  tell  n.Lan. 

In  a  few  cases  the  1  has  been  absorbed,  as  safscZ/'n. Ken., 
oum  ('/;;;  se.Yks.,  9m  s.Dur.  Wni.  ne.Yks.,  6m  e.  &  se.Yks. 
For  the  dialect  forms  oi yolk  (OE.  geoloca,  geolca)  see 
Index. 

e  was  lengthened  at  an  early  period  before  Id,  as  in 
field,  yield. 

ei  occurs  in  field  s.Chs.  n.Stf.  ne.Der.  Lei.  e.War. 
nt.Shr., yield  nw.Yks. 

e  \n  field  ne.Shr.,  yield  Lei. 

i  iny^cWs.Stf.  m.Shr.  Hrf.  nvv.Oxf.  nw.Hrt.  ne.  &  s.Nrf. 
Ess.  Ken.  Sus.  n.Dev.,jv;V/rfs.Chs.  nw.Der.  m.Shr.  ne.Nrf. 
e.Suf. 

ia  m  field  s.Vihh.  n.Dur.  w.  &  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  Hmp. 
nw.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  e.Dev.,  yield  m.Yks.  se.Lan. 
nw.Der.  Lin.  Dor.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 

i  in  field  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Edb.  s.Sc,  yield  ne.Sc. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  " 

i  in  field  Sh.I.  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  n.  & 
sw.Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  w.Chs. 
em. Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  se.Brks.  sw.Dev.,  yield  Inv. 
ne.  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
m.Cum.  Wm.  e.  se.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  n.  em.  &  sm.Lan.  I. Ma. 
n.  &  nw.Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  e.Som. 

§  53.  e  followed  by  sc  (Mod.  Eng.  sh),  as  infresh,  thresh, 
has  gen.  had  the  normal  development,  but  in  parts  of  Lan. 
and  Wil.  it  has  been  diphthongized  to  ai  (ei). 

a  occurs  in  thresh  Inv.  ne.  &  sn..Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc. 
n.Cum.  se.Yks.  em. Lan.  I. Ma.  n.  &  s.Stf.  Sus.  I.W.  Dor. 
e.Soni.  n.Dev. 

ai  in  thresh  s.Lan.  w.Wil. 

a  m  fresh  w.Som. 

ffi  m  fresh  I. Ma.,  thresh  se.Ken. 

ei  in  fresh  em.  sm.  &  s.Lan.,  thresh  em.  sm.  &  s.Lan. 
me.Wil. 

o  in  thresh  m.Shr.  e.Hrf.  m.Bck. 

§  54.  In  such  words  as  di^'ell,  swalloiu  v.,  swell,  twenty, 
wed,  well  sb.,  west,  twelve,  web,  ivedge,  ivhelp,  the  w  has 
often  caused  the  e  to  go  into  a,  especially  in  tlie  Sc.  dialects. 

a  occurs  in  (tofZ/Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.Kcb.,  iWYj/Zozt;  v. 
ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb.  n.Ir.  n.  sw.  & 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  n.  em.  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf. 
n.  &  ne.Der.  nw.Lin.  I.W.  Dor.,  well  sb.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.,  ivest  Sh.  &  Or. I.  ne.Sc. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc,  /<iv7;r  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr. 
Ant.  n.Nhb.,  web  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  Ant. 
Dor.,  wedge  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Peb.  m.Shr.  Dor.  n.Dev., 
whelp  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb.  Ant. 

a  in  wedge,  west  Lth.  Edb.,  szi'tillozv  Sus. 

a  in  dwell,  well,  ivesi,  tivelve,  web,  ivedge  Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb. 
s.Sc. 

o  in  swallow  Cum.  sw.Yks.  I. Ma.  n.Der.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 
w.Som.  e.Dev.,  twelve  Feb.,  iveb  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Sc, 
wench  w.Som.,  whelp  ne.Sc. 

9  in  swallow  Lth.,  well,  twelve,  whelp  Lth.  Edb.,  ivedge, 
wench  w.Som. 

■B  in  dwell  Dor.  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  twenty  ne.  &  em.Sc,  tivelve 
w.Som.  e.Dev.,'  web  w.Som.,  wedge  s.Sc,  wench  em.Sc. 


For  the  influence  of  w  in  such  words  as  diva rf,  work  sb., 
&c.  see  §  56. 

§  56.  e  (i-umlaut  of  a)  followed  by  n  or  n  +  cons.  has 
gen.  had  the  normal  development.  When  followed  by  n 
It  has  gen.  become  i  as  in  the  lit.  language,  but  length  and 
strength  rarely  have  i  in  the  dialects,  because  these  two 
words  gen.  have  n  not  r)  in  the  dialects. 

ai  occurs  in  string  Ant. 

e  in  bench,  length,  strength,  string,  wing  s.Sc. 

ei  in  den  se.Ken.  e.Dev. 

ea  in  den,  drench  e.Dev. 

e  in  drench  s.Sc,  zvench  sm.  &  s.Sc. 

ein  den,  pen  w.Som., hen  w.Som. e.Dev. ,mene.&vj.Som., 
bend,  send,  spend  w.Som.,  end  Bch.  Abd.  wm.Sc  e.Dev., 
length  sw.Dev. 

i  in  hen  Nrf.  me.Wil.,  men  m.Yks.  I. Ma.  ne.Cnib.  ne.  & 
s.Nrf.  Suf.  Ess.  e.Dor.,  pen  m.Shr.  e.Suf.,  bench  sn.  & 
wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Ant.  m.Cum.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  w.Wil.  w.Som., 
drench  wm.Sc.  n.Ayr.  Ant.  e.Suf.  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  nw.  & 
e.Dev.,  wench  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  m.Yks.  I. Ma., 
twenty  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.,  lenirth,  strength  e.Som., 
went  m.Yks.,  f«rf m.Yks.  nw.  &  s.Oxf.  Brks.  e.Suf.  w.Som. 

1  in  hen  e.Sus.,  endse.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  n.Der.  Bdf.  Ess. 
n.  &  e.Ken.  nw.Dev. 

a  in  drench  Peb.,  sling,  string,  wing  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb. 

a  in  end  em.Lan. 

ayont,  beyond,  yon,  yonder  gen.  have  o  as  in  the  lit. 
language,  but 

a  occurs  in_yo«  se.Ken.,  beyondDnh.  s.Stf.  s.War.  s.Oxf. 
se.Ken.  e.Som..,  yonder  s.Chs.  Fit.  em.  &  s.Stf.  m.Nhp. 
War.  s.Wor.  n.  ne.  &  m.Shr.  n.Hrf.  Oxf.  nw.Hrt.  Hnt. 
e.  &  se.Ken.  e.Sus.  m.Hinp. 

86  in  beyond  n.Hrf.  m.Bck.,  yonder  n.Hrf.  nm.Brks. 
w.Sus. 

88  in  yonder  sm.Hm^. 

i  \n  yonder  m.^ck.  nw.Hrt.  Hnt.  ne.Nrf. 

■B  in  ayont  sn.Sc,  beyond  Ess.  e.  &  w.Som. ,^om  w.Som., 
yonder  ne.lihY>.  se.Cmb.  nw.Nrf. 

§  56.  eor  in  the  combination  eor  +  cons,  has  gen. 
become  er  (ar)  in  Sc.  but  s.Sc  ser,  and  a  in  England. 
The  principal  words  belonging  here  arc :  bark,  uiirm, 
dark,  dwarf  earnest,  earth,  far,  heart,  hearth,  learn,  smart, 
star,  starve,  work  sb. 

ar  occurs  in  bark  Or.I.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Edb. 
Kcb.  sw.Nhb.  n.Wm.  I. Ma.,  bar>n  Bch.  Abd.  Per.  s.Ayr. 
I.Ma.,  dark  Or.I.  Bch.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  Kcb.  Uls.  n.  &  sw.Nhb. 
n.Cum.  I.Ma.,  dwarf  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Kcb., 
earnest  mc.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  I.Ma.,  earth  me.Nhb.  lMa..far 
Abd.  sn.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Kcb.  me.Nhb.  n.Cum.  I.Ma.,/;(v»;/  Kcb. 
Ant.  sw.Nhb.  I.Ma.,  hearth  s.Ayr.  Ant.  Kcb.  me.  &  sw.Nhb. 
I.Ma.,  learn  s.Sc.  Uls.  me.Nhb.  I.Ma.,  smart  sw.Nhb. 
I.Ma.,  star  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Ant.  me.  &  sw.Nhb. 
w.Wm.  I.Ma.,  starve  Sh.I.  Uls.  me.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum. 
I.Ma.,  work  sb.  Sh.  &  Or.I.  ne.  nm.  wm.  tk  sm.Sc.  Edb. 
Ant.  me.  &  se.Nhb. 

aa  in  bark  s.Lan.  Som.,  barm  e.Som.,  dark  w.Wm. 
em.Lan.  n.Der.  s.Som.  e.Dev.,  dwarf  em.\-.s.n.  e.Dev.,  far 
n.Dur.  sw.Yks.  em.Lan.,  Iieart.  hearth  em.Lan.,  learn 
n.Stf.  star  sw.Yks.  em.Lan.  n.Stf.,  starve  em.Lan.  n..Stf. 
e.Dev.,  work  sb.  em.Lan.  This  aa  differs  slightly,  if  at 
all,  from  a. 

a  in  bark  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  &  nw. 
Lan.  Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil. 
Dor.  e.Dev.,  barm  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  snw.  & 
sw.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  n.Lin.  Lei. 
(3xf.  Sus.  me.Wil.  e.Dev.,  dark  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 
Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  se.  &  ms.Lan.  Stf.  ne.  e.  &  s.Der. 
nw.Lin.  Lei.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  s.Nrf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil. 
Dor.  Som.  e.Dev.,  dwarf  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 
sw.Yks.  n.  &  s.Lan.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  m.Wil.  Dor.  s.Som., 
earnest  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  se.Yks.  n.Der.  nw.Lin. 
Lei.  Shr.  Brks.  Bck.  ne.Nrf.  Ess.  Sus.  I.W.  e.Som.  e.Dev., 
earth  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  e.Yks.  sw.Lan.  m.Lin.  ne.Shr. 
n.Bck.  e.Suf.  Ess.  Som.  e.Dev.,yi»r  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum. 
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n.  &  w.Cum.  Yks.  n.  &  svv.Lan.  ne.  &  nw.Der.  nw.Lin. 
Lei.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  w.Soni.  n.  &  e.Dev., 
Arar/s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cuni.  Yks.  n.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der. 
nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  Dor.  Soni.  Dev.  Cor., 
hearth  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  e.  se.  &  es.Yks. 
n.  se.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  Lin.  Lei.  Oxf  Bdf 
Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  me.Wil.  Dor.  e.Som.  s.Dev.  Cor.,  leant 
se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  e  m.  &  w.Cuni.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
LMa.  s.Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  em.Stf.  n.Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 
Nhp.  w.  &  s.War.  Shr.  s.Pem.  Glo.  Oxf.  nm.Brks.  Bck. 
Bdt.  Hrt.  Hnt.  Cmb.  Nrf.  Suf.  Ess.  e.  &  se.Ken.  Sus. 
w.Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  w.Som.  Dev.  Cor.,  smart  s.Nhb.  Dur. 
m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  &  se.Lan.  Stf  Der.  Lin.  Not. 
Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Oxf.  Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil. 
w.Som.  Dev.  w.Cor.,  s/^r  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Fit.  s.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  n.Shr.  s.Oxf. 
ne.Nrf.  e.Suf  se.Ken.  Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev., 
starve  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  &  m.Lan.  Fit. 
Der.  Lin.  Not.  Rut.  Lei.  War.  Wor.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf. 
Sus.  se.Ken.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  n.  &  nw.Dev.  Cor., 
work  sb.  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  sw.Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  ne.Der. 
nw.Lin.  e.Suf. 

ar  in  bark  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Ant.  n.Nhb.,  barm  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  Ayr.  Ant.,  dark  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  clivarf  Ant. 
IMa.Jar  Sh.  &  Or.L  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Uls.  se.  & 
svv.Nhb.  n.Cum.  sw.Wm.,  Aw/v;  se.Nhb.,  5/(r/- Bch.  Abd. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  se.Nhb. 

ar  in  barm  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.,  dark  Dub.,  divarf 
n.Ayr.,  star  Kcb.,  ivork  sb.  Peb.  s.Sc. 

ser  in  bark,  dark,far,  heart,  hearth,  smart,  star,  starve  s.Sc. 

£8  in  barm  sw.  &  s.Lan.,  dark,  earnest,  heart,  learn,  starve 
svv.Lan.,  dwarf  sw.Lan.  s.Lei.  Glo.,  earth  n.Dev.,  hearth 
sw.Lan.  Lei.,  swnr/ sw.Lan.  nw.Som. 

ser  in  far  s.Sc.,  learn  Lth.  Peb.  Uls.  n.Cum.,  starve 
sm.Sc. 

er  in  bark  Inv.  Lth.  Peb.,  earnest  Uls.,  earth  Sc.  Uls. 
Wxf.  n.Cum.,  heart  Or.l.  nm.  &  em.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.,  hearth 
ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Lth.  Edb.  sm.Sc.  se.Nhb., 
learn  ne.  cS:  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  em.  &  sm.Sc,  smart 
ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb.  Ant., 
starve  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
Peb.  Ant. 

ea  in  barm  s.Lan.,  dark  n.Dur.,  earnest  n.Bck.  ne.Cmb., 
earth  n.Dur.  Bdf.  ne.Cmb.  ne.Nrf.  e.Som.  sw.Dev.,  far 
m.Shr.,  heaiih  m.Yks.,  learn  n.Dur.  e.Yks.,  star  m.Shr., 
starve  m.Yks.  n.Bck.,  work  sb.  Rut. 

ear  in  divarfsvj.Uhh.,  learti  Ant.  sw.Nhb. 

er  in  earth  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  sm.Sc,  heart  Bch.  Abd. 

e  in  earnest  nv].T)&T.,  earth  nw.  &  s.Dev.,  learii  se.Yks. 
s.Chs.  ne.  &  nw.Der. 

er  in  earnest  Sh.L  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc. 
Ayr.  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb.,  earth  Or.L  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Feb.,  learn 
Sh.L  Inv.  ne.  sn.  nm.  &  wm.Sc  Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb.  se.Nhb., 
starve  se.Nhb. 

ia  in  earnest  se.  &  sw.Yks.  s.Lan.,  earth  m.Cum.  se.  sw. 
&  ms.Yks.  s.Lan.  n.  tk  nw.Lin.  w.Cor.,  learn  s.Dur. 
n.Cum.  Yks.  Dor. 

ior  in  earth  s.Sc,  learn  s.Sc.  sw.Nhb. 

9  in  barm  s.Stf.  s.Wor.,  divarf  Stf.  s.Oxf.  Ken.  Som., 
far  s.Lan.,  starve  Glo. 

9r  in  dark  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.,  dwarf  Lth.  Edh.,  far,  star 
wm.Sc  Lth.  Edb. 

■B  in  bark,  barm  nw.Dev.,  dark  n.Ken.  nw.Dev.,  earnest 
me.Wil.,  earth  Lei.  Bdf,  learn  wm.  &  s.Stf.  ne.  &  m.Nhp. 
e.  &  s.War.  n.  &  e.Hrf.  nw.Nrf.  n.Ken.  me.Wil.  e.Dor. 
n.Dev.,  star  Brks.,  work  sb.  sw.Nlip.  e.  &  w.Oxf.  me.Wil. 
Dor. 

ar  in  far  ne.Wm.,  heart  n.Cum.,  learn  Uls. 

a  in  bark,  barm,  dark,  heart  sm.Lan.,  divarf  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  sm.Lan.,  earnest  Wm.  n.Lan.  n.Stf  s.Lei.  s.Oxf. 
se.Ken.  w.Wil.,  earth  w.Wm.  m.  &  sw.Lan.  Stf.  n.Der. 
Rut.  s.Lei.  s.Sur.  Sus.  se.Ken.  w.Wil.  Som., /ar  se.Lan. 
Stf.  n.Der.  s.Lin.  Rut.  Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor.  s.Soni.,  hearth 
sm.Lan.  w.Wil.,  learn  sm.Lan.  s.Stf.  Lei.  m.Nhp.,  smart 
sm.Lan.,  starve  em.  &  sm.Lan. 


In  earnest,  earth,  and  hearth  the  falling  diphthong 
has  often  become  a  rising  diphthong  beginning  with  j. 
See  Index. 

§  57.  The  OE.  combinations  eht,  eoht  have  gen.  had 
the  same  development  as  ME.  iht,  treated  in  §  77. 

The  principal  words  belonging  here  are:  bright,  fight, 
Jight  sb.,  light  adj.,  right,  straight. 

a  occurs  in  straight  Bch.  Abd.  sn.  &  wm..Sc 

ai  in  bright  se.Yks.  n.Lin.  n.Lei.  n.Wor.  s.Oxf.  s.Nrf. 
Suf  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  fight  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
n.Cum.  s.Stf.  m.Shr.  w.Hrt.  e.Suf.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  n.  & 
e.Dev.,  light  sb.  Sh.  &  Or.l.  m.Lin.  e.Suf.  s.Sur.  Sus. 
e.Som.  n.  &  e.Dev.,  light  adj.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  nw.Lin.  Som. 
e.Dev.,  right  Sh.  &  Or.l.  s.Oxf  e.Suf  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
n.Dev.  e.Cor.,  straight  Dur.  ne.Wm.  nw.Lin.  s.Wor.  Hrf. 
s.Pem.  Glo.  w.Oxf  Brks.  Cmb.  Nrf  Ken.  e.Sus.  Hmp. 
w.Wil.  e.Dor.  w.  &  s..Som.  Dev. 

a  in  right  sw.Yks.,  straight  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.  & 
sm.Sc  Kcb.  Lth. 

ai  in  bright  em.  &  s.Lan.  w.Chs.  s.Stf.  e.Der.  Rut.  Lei. 
m.Nhp.  w. War., 75.0-/;/ em. &  s.Lan. Rut.  Lei. m.Nhp.  s.War. 
ne.Shr.  Sus.,  light  sb.  em. Lan.  s.Der.  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 
m.Nhp.  s.War.  ne.Shr.  nw.Oxf.  Sus.,  light  ndj.  en\.han. 
s.Lei.,  right  etn.han.  s.Stf.  Not.  Rut.  Lei.  s.War.  ne.Shr. 
nw.Hrt.  Hnt.  Cmb.  w.Suf  Sus.,  straight  Not.  n.Hrf  Ess. 

eei  in  fi^ht,  right  s.Sc.  n.Cum.,  light  sb.  s.Sc,  straight 
s.Sc.  nw.Oxf  Ess.  nw.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  e.  &  s.Som. 

e  in  bright  Cai.  ne.  sn.  &  em.Sc.  n.Ayr.  sm.  &  s.Sc, 
fight  Or.l.  ne.  sn.  nm.  wm.  em.  &  sm.Sc.  Uls.  n.Cum., 
light  sh.  ne.  &  nm..Sc.  n.Ayr.  sm.Sc.  \J\s.,  straight  sn.  nm. 
&  em.Sc.  Kcb.  Rut.  e.War. 

ei  in  bright  Inv.  ne.  ci  s.Sc.  me.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Cum.  nnw. 
snw.  nm.  &  se.Yks.  LMa.  s.Ohs.  e.Stf  ne.  &  s.Der.,  fight 
ne.Sc.  Uls.  Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  w.  & 
s.Chs.  n.  e.  &  em.Stf  n.  ne.  nw.  &  s.Der.  Not.  n.  &  nw.Lin. 
Lei.  s.Wor.,  light  sb.  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Uls.  Nhb.  n.Cum.  nnw. 
&  snw. Yks.  I.iVIa.  s.Chs.  n.  e.  &  em.Stf  ne.Der.,  tight  adj. 
s.Nhb.  LMa.  n.Stf,  straightSh.l.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  w.Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  Fit.  Stf  Der.  Not.  n.Lin. 
s.War.  s.Wor.  Shr.  n.Hrf  w.Oxf  se.Brks.  n.Bck.  Hrt. 
Hnt.  Cmb.  Nrf  Ess.  ne.Dev.     For  right,  see  Index. 

ea  in  straight  n.Cum.  n.Stf  m.  &  s.Lin.  m.Nhp.  e.  & 
s.Oxf  n.Bck.  Bdf  se.Hrt.  e.Sus. 

e  in  bright  Abd.  wm.Sc,  light  sb.  wm.  &  sm.Sc,  right 
wm.Sc. 

e  in^ghtvr.Som.  nv/. Dev.,  light  sh.  w.Som.,  right  m.Lin. 
w.Som. ,"st>-aii;ht  ne.  se.  &  es.Yks.  nw.  &  se.Lan.  n.Lin. 
Rut.  n.Lei.  ni.Nhp.  nw.&  e.Oxf.  Bdf  m.Cmb.  s.Nrf  e.Suf 
s.Sur.  w.Sus.  I.W.  e.Cor. 

i  in  bright  Bcli.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Peb.  Kcb. 
Ant.  Lan.  n.Der.,  light  sh.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb.  Ant. 
m.Yks.  nw.Lan.,  light  adj.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.,  right 
nm.  em.  &  sm.Sc.  Ant.  m.Yks.  nw.  m.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  Fit. 
n.Shr. 

ia  in  bright  nm.Yks.  s.Dev.,  light  sb.  sw.Dev.,  straight 
n.Cum.  m.  &  nm.Yks.  s.Lin.  se.Hrt. 

i  in  bright  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  n. 
ne.  nw.  li  e.Der.,  light  sb.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  & 
m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  w.  &  s.Chs.  n.  ne.  nw.  &  e.Der., 
light  adj.  sw.Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  e.Stf 
n'Der.,  right  me.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  ne. 
nw.  e.  &  se.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Fit.  n.  ne.  &  nw.Der.  n.Shr., 
straight  m.  &  w.Cum.  e.Yks.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  form 
tit  fight  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  dialects. 

oi  m  bright  Sl{.  e.Der.  s.Lin.  Lei.  e.War.  Bdf.  se.Hrt. 
se.Ken.  e.Sus.,/;\!j/)/ se.Lan.  n.Stf  e.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Bck. 
se.Ken.  e.Sus.,  light  sh.  n.  &  s.Stf  Lei.  m.Nhp.  Glo.  Bck. 
Bdf  Lon.  se.Ken.,  liifht  adj.  s.Oxf  me.Wil.  Dor.,  n\rh/  n. 
&  s.Stf.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.War.  Bck.  Bdf  nw.  &  se.Hrt. 
Hnt.  se.Cmb.  Ess.  e.  &  se.Ken.  e.Sus.,  straight  nw.Hrt. 
se.Cmb. 

9  in  straight  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 

■Bi  in  brii^ht  e.Hrf  nw.Oxf  sm.Hmp.  Wil.  Dor.  e.  & 
s.Som.  e.Dev.,  fight  s.Oxf.  Wil.  e.Dev.,  light  sb.   s.Oxf. 
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w.Hrt.  me.  &e.Wil.  Dor.  sw.Dev.,  /ig/i/ adj.  s.Oxf.  mc.Wil. 
Dor.,  n'ff/i/ 1. Ma.  s.W^nr.  s.Wor.  n.Shr.  I  Irf.  nvv.  c.  &  w.Oxf. 
Brks.  n.Bck.  w.Hrt.  Nrf.  n.Ren.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  s.Soin. 
e.  &  sw.Dev.,  straight  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.Dur.  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
sw.Dev. 

a  in  briff/i/  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.,  /ig/it  sh.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Ayr.  Lth!  Edb.,  //"/;/  adj.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 
Edb.,  tii;/il  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.     See  §  68. 

ai  in  i/vij/i/c.Hrf.  Glo.  nc.NH".  I.W..  y?"/;/  Uls.  ne.Nrf. 
I.W.,  lig/it  sb.  Uls.  ne.Nrf.  I.W.,  rig/it  'm.Nhp.  ne.Nrf. 
sm.Hmp.  I.W.  e.Dor. 

§  58.  Short  e  in  originally  open  syllables.  The 
principal  words  belonging  here  are  :  bend,  eat,  fret,  heave, 
knead,  leak,  meal  (flour),  meal, pea,  scream,  speak,  stead,  steal, 
tread,  wean,  weave;  breach,  break;  kettle;  even,  heaven,  reckon, 
seven ;  belter,  feather,  leather,  iveaiher,  wether;  heavy,  penny, 
nephew,  beg;  bear  sb.,  bear  v.,  mare,  pear,  scare,  shear, 
swear,  tar,  tear  v.,  wear;  aneath,  beneath;  ail,  away,  blain, 
laid,  lain,  lay  inf.,  play,  rain,  sail,  say,  ivay,  zveigh,;  eive. 
For  the  dialect  forms  o(  besom,  fever,  get,  give,  ivick, yellow, 
see  Index. 

§  59.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring  sounds, 
the  normal  development  of  OE.  e  in  originally  open 
syllables  is  : 

se  Dor. 

ei  w.  &  sw.Yks.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  Nhp. 
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e  Uls.  bill  Ant.  T,  I. Ma.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  s.Stf.  Der.,  Lei.  + 
i,  Shr.,  S.Midi,  but  s.Oxf.  ia,  e.Cy.  but  e.Suf.  ea,  GIo.  Hrf 
Mon.,  svv.Cy.  but  w.Wil.  ia,  Dor.  se. 

ia  n.  &  e.Yks.  nw.  em.  &  se.Lan.  Lin.  s.Oxf.  w.Wil. 

iSc.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Not.  Rut.,  Lei.  +  e,  s.Cy. 

But  ai  occurs  in  weave  ne.Sc. 

a  in  weave  Lth. 

ei  in  eat  n.  em.  &  se.Lan.  s.Stf.  ne.  &  e.Der.,  meal  Ant. 
em.Lan.,  meat  Ant.  nnw.Yks.  n.  &  em.Lan.  s.Stf.  e.Der. 
w.War.  m.Bck., /iM  s.Sc.  n.  &  s.Nhb.  s.Stf.  e.Der.  Sus., 
speak  ne.Sc.  Ldd.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  s.Stf.  e.Der.  Rut. 
nw.Oxf.  n.Bck.  Hnt.  w.Sur.,  steal  em.Lan.,  tread  n.Nhb., 
wean  Ant.,  weave  Ldd.  n.Nhb.  nnw.Yks.  em.Lan. 

eia  in  weave  s.Chs. 

ea  in  bead  n.Stf.  Dor.,  eat  n.Stf.  me.Wil.  c.Dev.,  fret 
nw.Wil.,  meal  se.Lan.  Sus.  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  meat  ne.Sc. 
e.Yks.  Rut.,  5or(?>;)  w.Hrt.  Sus. ,s/ifrt^  n.Stf.  n.Lin.  nw.Wil., 
s/ffl/ w.Som.,  ivean  s.Lan.  e.Dev.,  fwrtt'c  e.Yks.  m.Bck. 

e  in  bead  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Nhb.,  eat  Or.L  s.Lan., 
heave  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  meal  nm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Kcb.,  meat 
Sh.L  sm.Sc.  se.Lan.  Rut.  s.Sur.  Sus.,  scream  ne.  &  sn.Sc. 
s.Sur.  w.Sus.,  speak  Or.L  Cai.  es.  &  s.Yks.  se.Lan.  Not. 
Rut.  ne.  &  sw.Nhp.  sm.Hmp.,  treadXnw,  iwan  Sh.L  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  em.  &  s.Lan.,  weave  Sh.l. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Sc.  se.Lan. 

ia  in  knead  n.Lan.,  meat  nw.Lan. 

ia  in  bead  Ant.  s.Lan.  w.  &  s.Som.  e.Dev.,  frt/ sw.Nhb., 
fret  sw.Yks.,  heave  s.Nhb.  Dur.,  knead  &\\.\^m.,  meal  ne.Sc. 
se.Ken.,  meat  Wm.  nw.Oxf.  Bdf.  Hnt. , pea  sw.'Nhh.,  scream 
s.Dur.  n.Cum.  sw.Wm.  sw.Yks.  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.  &  nw.Der. 
s.War.,  speak  n.Cum.  m.  &  sw.Wm.  n.Lei.  e.Hrf.  se.Hrt. 
e.Dor.,  stead  sw.Yks.,  steal  n.Stf.,  tread  sw.Wm.,  wean  s.Sc. 
n.Cum.,  weave  sw.Wm.  Dor. 

i  in  bead  Lan.  e.Som.,  eatw.Der.  w.Oxf.  Cor.,  fret  se.Lan., 
heave  se.Lan.  s.Oxf  e.Dor.,  knead  sc.Yks.  em.Lan.  n.Wor. 
s.Oxf.  e.Dev.,  meal  n.han.  e.Dor.,  w/cn/se.Yks.  n.&  em. Stf. 
ne.  &  w.Der.  ne.Shr.  n.Hrf.,  pea  em.Stf.  e.Der.  s.Oxf  Ess., 
scream  s.Lan.  ne.  &  nw.Der.,  speak  se.Yks.  Chs.  Stf.  ne.  & 
s.Der.  Nhp.  e.War.  ne.  &  se.Shr.  Hrf.  Bdf  Hnt.  nw.  & 
s.Nrf.  Ess.  e.Dor.,  tread  s.Chs.  ne.Nrf.,  wean  se.  &  es.Yks. 
m.Bck.  e.Dor..  weave  m.Bck. 

The  falling  diphthong  has  become  a  rising  diphthong  in 
jet  eat  m.Shr.  e.Oxf.,  JBt  Glo.  e.Hrf 

§  60.  Many  words  have  undergone  shortening  at 
different  periods.  The  forms  with  i,  i  are  shortenings  of  i 
from  older  e. 
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se  occurs  in  knead  s.Sc,  /read  s.Sc.  Dor. 

e  in  kneadw.Vrf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  n.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
LMa.,  leak  Ayr.  n.Nhb.  sw.Yks.  n.  &  sm.Lan.  LMa.  n.Der., 
speak  Sh.L,  stead  ne.Sc.  Ant.  cm.  sm.  S:  sw.Lan.  LMa. 
n..Stf.  n.Der.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.,  tread  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb.  Ant.  n.Cum.  em.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf. 
n.Ken.  me.Wil.  s.Som. 

e  in  eat  Sh.L  w.Frf.  c.Pcr.  wm.Sc.  Peb.,  knead  ne.  «& 
wm.Sc,  meal  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  »/f(i/ Abd.,  scream,  steal, 
wean  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

i  in  eat  Wm.  n.Lan.  e.War..  fret  m.Cum.,  stead  n.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  n.Wm.  s.Chs.  s.Stf.  Sus.,  tread  Sus. 

i  in  bead  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc,  eat  Or.L 
ne.Sc.  Kcb.  s.Sc,  mealn.  &  s.Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc,  meat  Ayr. 
Kcb.  s.Sc,  scream  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Kcb.,  speak  Bch.  Abd. 
sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  se.Nhb. 
n.Cum.,  stead  S.Ayr.  Kcb.,  steal  ne.Sc  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc, 
tread  Sh.l. 

§  61.  breach  and  break  have  a  great  diversity  of  forms. 

a  occurs  in  break  Or.L  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  Per. 

ai  in  break  Brks.  se.Ken.  s.Som. 

a  in  break  Sh.l. 

se  in  break  LMa. 

6  in  breach  Oxf.,  break  Inv.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  s.Sc 
Ant.  n.  &  m.Cum.  n.  &  w.Wm.  c.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks. 
nw.Der.  Lei. 

ei  in  breach  sw.Yks.  sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  e.Dev.,  break  nnw. 
&  sw.Yks.,  sm.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf.  ne.Der.  s.Lei.  e.Sus. 

ea  in  breach  s.Oxf.,  break  se.Yks.  n.Stf  Lin.  m.Bck. 
s.Oxf  Dor.  e.Dev. 

e  in  break  Kcb. 

e  in  breach  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  LMa.  n.Der.  w.Som.  e.Dev., 
break  n.Dur.  se.Yks.  Der.  Rut.  Lei.  Shr.  me.Wil.  e.Som. 
nw.Dev. 

i  in  breach  sw.Nhb.  Sus.,  break  me.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
vv.Wm.  nnw.Yks.  nw.Lan. 

ia  in  break  Cum. 

ia  in  breach  em.Lan.  nw.Lin..  break  ne.  snw.  &  se.Yks. 
em.  &  s.Lan.  n.Lin.  Brks.  w.Wil. 

i  in  breach  Inv.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr. 

i  in  breach  Bch.  Abd.  Per.  s.Ayr.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
m.Cum.  w.Wm.  n.Lan.  s.Lei.  se.Ken.  e.Dor.  e.Som., 
break  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  ne.Wm.  ne.  &  se.Yks.  s.Lan.  Chs. 
Lei.  War.  ne.Shr.  Glo.  s.Nrf  n.Ken.  I.W.  sw.Dev. 

a  in  break  Uls.  n.Nhb.  nw.Lan. 

§62.  In  kettle;  even,  heaven,  reckon,  seven  ;  better, feather, 
leather,  weather,  wether;  heavy,  penny;  nephew ;  beg,  the 
siem-vowel  has  gen.  had  the  same  development  as  sliort  e 
in  a  closed  syllable  (§  51). 

But  a  occurs  in  kettle  se.Ken.,  reckon  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.m.Cum. sw.Wm. LMa.  Sus.  Dor.,  better, feather,  leather 
\.'^\z., weather  wn\.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Ayr.  Ant.  \.\t\z..,ivether 
wm.Sc.  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  LMa.,  beg  Glo.  I.W.  Dor.  n.Dev. 

a  in  weatlier  Kcb.  s.Sc. 

se  in  beg  s.Sc. 

e  in  kettle,  heaven,  heavy  s.Sc. 

ei  in  even  n.  &  s.Stf,  heavenne.  &  nnw.Yks.,  seven  Abd., 
heavy  sm.  &  sw.Lan.,  beg  sm.Lan. 

ea  in  better  s.War.,  leather  Ant. 

e  in  even  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.,  heaven  sn.Sc.  n.Ayr., 
seven  ne.  &  sn.Sc. 

§  in  even  ne.Sc.  Dor.  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  seven  ne.  &  sm.Sc, 
featherw.Frf.  e.Ver., heavy  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Lth. se.Lan.,  w^/A^w 
wm.Sc.  Kcb.,  beg  w.Frf.  e.Per.  e.Suf 

i  in  kettle  m.Yks.  n.Lei.  e.  &  s.War.  n.Wor.  e.Hrf  s.Pem. 
Glo.  Brks.  Bck.  Bdf  se.Hrt.  Lon.  Nrf.  Suf  Ess.  e.Ken. 
s.Sur.  sw.Hmp.  I.W.  Wil.  e.Dor.  Som.  Dev.,  even  Wm. 
m.Yks.  s.Lan.,  heaven  Bch.  Abd.  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  me.  se.  sw. 
&  s.Nhb.  ne.Wm.,  seven  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.  & 
se.Yks.,y(Y7//)f/'sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan. s.Chs.  ne.  &  m.Shr.,  leather 
(obsol.)  s.Sur.,  weather  Bch.  Abd.,  heavy  Bch.  Abd.  s.Nhb. 
neAVm.,  nephew  m.Yks. 

ia  in  even  m.Yks.  nw.Lin.,  heaven  snw.  &  se.Yks.,  seven 
ne.  snw.  m.  &  se.Yks.,  leather  se.Yks. 
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i  in  heaven  Sh.I.,  reckon  n.Cum.,  seven  nm.  &  em.Sc.  Ayr. 
Kcb.  s.Sc. 

i  in  even  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  em. 
&  sw.Lan.  I. Ma.  n.Der.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.,  heaven  em.  wm. 
&  sm.Sc.  Dur.  ne.Nrf.,  seven  Sh.I.  em.  vvm.  &  sm.Sc.  Kcb. 
svv.Nlib.  s.Dur.  n.Cum.,  heavy  e.Suf.,  nephew  sn.Sc. 

■B  in  kef//e  w.Som.,  seven  e.Som.,  bet/ei;  feather,  weather 
ne.Nrf.,  ieatherne.  &s.Nr(.  e.Suf.  Sus.,  wether  s.Sc.  ne.Nrf. 
e.Suf. 

a  in  hett/e,  heaven,  seven,  weather  Uls. 

§  63.  In  aneath  and  beneath  (OE.  beneoj^an)  tiie  de- 
velopment has  been  as  follows  : 

se  ia  aneath  s.Sc. 

e  in  aneath  Sc,  beneath  Lth. 

ea  in  beneath  em.Lan.  Dor. 

e  in  beneath  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  Uls.  Lei.s.War.  n.Shr.  ne.Nrf. 
nw.Som.  sw.Dev. 

ie  in  aneath  s.Lan.,  beneath  snvv.Yks. 

ia  in  beneath  ne.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.  n.Lan.  Lin. 

i  in  aneath  Or.I.,  beneath  Edb. 

i  in  aneath  s.Ayr.  s.Nhb.  n.Wm.,  beneath  Inv.  wm.Sc. 
me.  &  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  ne.Der. 
Rut.  se.Ken.  e.Sus.  e.Som. 

§  64.  ME.  ei  from  OE.  eg  has  had  the  same  develop- 
ment as  ME.  ai  from  OE.  aeg  (§  48).  The  principal  words 
belonging  here  are  :  ail,  away,  blain,  laid,  lain,  lay  inf.,  play, 
rain,  sail,  say,  way,  weigh. 

ai  (ei)  is  especially  common  in  the  s.Midland,  e.  s.  cS: 
sw.  counties,  e  (ea)  is  the  development  which  is  spread 
over  the  largest  area. 

a  occurs  in  b/ai)!  ne.Sc. 

ai  in  ail  e.Dor.,  away  s.Wor.  Hrf  nm.Brks.  s.Nrf.  Ess. 
sm.Hmp.  nw.  &  me.Wil.  w.Som.,  blain  se.Ken.  e.Dor., 
laid  se.Ken.  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  lain  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  se.Lan. 
m.Shr.  Glo.  se.Ken.  e.Dor.,  lay  s.Wor.  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 
e.Dor.  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  p/ay  ne.Sc.  s.Wor.  m.Shr.  Glo. 
se.Ken.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som.,  rain  sw.Nhp.  s.War. 
s.Wor.  m.Shr.  n.Hrf.  w.Oxf  se.Hrt.  Ess.  se.Ken.  s.Sur. 
w.Sus.  Hmp.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  Som.,  smV  se.Ken.  Dor. 
e.Som.,  say  m.Nhp.  s.Wor.  m.Shr.  Hrf.  Gmg.  s.Pem. 
w.Oxf.  nm.Brks.  Lon.  s.Nrf.  Ess.  Ken.  sm.Hmp.  nw.  & 
me.Wil.  e.Dor.  Som.,  way  Sh.I.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  n.Ayr.  Lth. 
Edb.  Ant.  m.  &  sw.Nhp.  s.Wor.  Hrf  s.Pem.  Glo.  w.Oxf 
ne.  &  s.Nrf  Ess.  e.  &  se.Ken.  me.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  e.  w. 
&  s.Som.,  iveigh  Sh.I.  ne.Sc.  ne.Nrf  w.Wil.  e.Som. 

aia  in  ail  w.Som.,  sail  e.Dor.  w.Som. 

aa  in  away  ne.Sc. 

a  in  away  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Cai.  ne.  sn.  nm.  &  em.Sc.  s.Nrf, 
ivay  s.Nrf. 

ai  in  btain  Dor.,  lain  sm.Sc.  nw.Der. 

&  in  away  sn.Sc. 

sei  in  aivay  m.Nhp.  e.Dor.,  rain  m.Nhp.  w.Wil.,  say 
m.Nhp.  nw.Oxf  Ess.  e.Dor.,  zvay  nw.Oxf  w.Dor. 

se  in  away  Uls.  Cum.  n.Wm.  Suf  w.Wil.,  laid  Peb. 
ni.Cum.  n.Lan.  w.Wil.,  lain  m.Cum.,  lay  n.Nhb.  m.Cum. 
Wm.  w.Wil.  Dor.,  play  m.Cum.  nnw.Yks.  n.  &  s.Lan. 
w.Wil.,  rain  Uls.  n.Nhb.  nnw.Yks.  n.Lan.,  srti7  nnw.Yks., 
say  Sh.I.  sn.Sc.  Uls.  se.Nhb.  Cum.  n.  &.  s.Wm.  ne.  nnw. 
&  se.Yks. n.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  n.  &  nw.Der.  e.War.  ne.Nrf 
Suf  w.Wil.  Dor.,  way  e.  &  w.Cum.  n.  &  sw.Wm.  nnw.  & 
se.Yks.  n.Lan.  e.Suf  w.Wil.,  weigh  w.Wil. 

e  in  laid  Sus.  nw.Wil.,  rain  w.Frf  e.Per.,  sail  sn.Sc, 
say  sm.Lan. 

ei  in  ail  Rut.  Bdf  ne.Nrf  e.Suf,  away  s.Stf  Lei.  m.  & 
sw.Nhp.  s.Wor.  nw.Oxf  Bck.  se.Hrt.,  blain  s.Lei.  s.Oxf 
ne.Nrf  e.Som.,  laid  Anl.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur., /(i/«  wm.  &  sm.Sc. 
Ant.  s.Nhb.,  lay  Ant.  s.Stf  Rut.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf  n.Bck. 
ne.Nrf  Ess.,  play  Ant.  s.Stf  e.Der.  Not.  Rut.  Lei.  m.  & 
sw.Nhp.Oxfn.Bck.Bdf  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  Sus.  n.Dev.,m»i  Ant. 
s.Stf  Lei.  Nhp.  s.War.  se.Shr.  Bck.  Bdf  Hrt.  ne.Nrf  Suf 
Ess.  Sus.  n.Dev.,5a// Ant.  Rut.  Bdf  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  Sus.,5m' 
no.  &  nm.Sc.  Ant.  em.  &  s.Stf  n.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp. 
c.War.  Wor.  nw.  e.  &  w.Oxf  n.Bck.  Bdf  Hrt.  Hnt.  Nrf 
e.Suf  Ess.  s.Sur.  w  Sus.  sw.Dev.,  way  s.Dur.  em.  &  s.Stf 


Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  w.War.s.  Wor.  n.Hrf.  e.  &  s.Oxf  Bck.  Bdf. 
nw.Hrt.  Hnt.  ^Jrf  e.Suf  Ess.  w.Sus.  n.  &  sw.Dev.,  iveigh 
s.Sc.  mc.Nhb.n. Dur.  n.Cum.  nnw.  snw.  e.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks. 
nw.  &  sm.Lan.  s.Chs.  nw.Der.  n.  &  m.Lin.  Rut.  m.Shr. 
Bdf  ne.Nrf  e.Suf 

ea  in  ail  e.  &  sw.Yks.  Lin.  e.Sus.,  aivay  nm.  &  sw.Yks. 
m.Lin.  se.Hrt.  e.Suf,  blain  e.  se.  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
Lin.  Sus.  s.Som.  e.Dev.,  laid  e.  &  sw.Yks.  n.Stf  nw.Lin., 
lain  m.  &  sw.Yks.  n.Stf  n.  &  s.Lin.,  lay  n.Cum.  e.  m.  Sc 
sw.Yks.  n.Stf  Lin.  ne.Shr.  w.Hrt.,  play  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 
n.Cum.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.  n.Stf  Lin.  n.Wor.  w.Hrt.  e.Sus., 
rain  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  e.  m.  se.  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  n.Stf  Lin.  n.Wor. 
s.Oxf  m.Bck.  w.Hrt.  e.Sus.,  sail  sw.Nhb.  e.  m.  se.  & 
sw.Yks.  se.Lan.  n.Stf  Lin.  s.Oxf  w.Hrt.  e.Sus.  w.Wil., 
say  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  e.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  n.Stf  Lin.  ne.Shr. 
w.Hrt.,  way  me.Nhb.  n.Cum.  e.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  n.Stf 
Lin.  m.Bck.  w.Hrt.  e.Sus. 

e  in  btain  Lth.  Edb.,  laid  s.Ayr.,  sail  Inv.  s.Sc. 

ei  in  lain  Kcb.,  way  Or.I.  Inv.  nm.  em.  wm.  sm.  &  s.Sc. 

e  in  ail  ne.  wm.  &  s.Sc.  Uls.  me.  &  se.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum. 
nw.  &  e.Yks.  sm.Lan.  nw.Der.  Rut.  Lei.,  away  w.Bwk. 
Rxb,  se.Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  nw.Der.  Not.  n.  &  m.Lin. 
n.Lei.  ne.  &  sw.Nhp.  War.  s.Oxf  Bdf  nw.Hrt.  se.Cmb. 
s.Nrf  w.Cor.,  blain  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr. 
Kcb.  s.Sc.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  nnw.  &  se.Yks.  Lan.  l.Ma. 
s.Stf,  laid  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
se.  &  sw.Nhb.  Wm.  se.Yks.  em.  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  l.Ma. 
•  n.Der.  w.Wil.,  lain  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Lth. 
sm.Sc.  sw.Nhb.  Wm.  es.Yks.  em.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Der.,  lay 
Or.I.  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth. 
Edb.  s.Sc.  me.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.Dur.  es.Yks.  em.&  sw.Lan. 
l.Ma.  n.  ne.  &  nw.Der.  w.  &  s.War.  nw.  &  e.Oxf  s.Nrf. 
e.Suf  n.Ken.,  play  Sc.  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum. 
Wm.  nnw.  &  se.Yks.  nw.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  n.  ne.  & 
nw.Der.  Not.  Rut.  ne.Nhp.  War.  n.Ken.,  rain  ne.  sn.  em. 
wm.  sm.  &  s.Sc.  Uls.  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  l.Ma.  Fit.  em.  wm.  &  s.Stf  n.  nw.  &  e.Der.  Rut. 
Nhp.  e.War.  em.  se.  &  s.Shr.  nw.Oxf  Hrt.  s.Nrf  sw.Dev., 
sail  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
n.  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  se.Yks.  Lan. 
l.Ma.  s.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.  Rut.  Lei.,  say  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Cai. 
ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  em.  wm.  sm.  &  s.Sc.  Uls.  Nhb. 
Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  snw.  se.  sw.  tS:  s.Yks.  Lan.  l.Ma. 
Fit.  em.  &  s.Stf  Der.  Not.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  e.  &  s.War. 
n.Wor.  n.  H  se.Shr.  Oxf.  se.Brks.  m.Bck.  Bdf  Cmb.  nw. 
&  s.Nrf.  Sus.  sm.Hmp.  Som.  n.  sw.  &  s.Dev.  Cor.,  way 
sm.  &  s.Sc.  Uls.  me.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.  &  w.Cum. 
w.  &  s.Wm.  ne.  nnw.  snw.  se.  &  es.Yks.  Lan.  l.Ma.  Fit. 
em.  &  s.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.  Rut.  Nhp.  e.  &  s.War.  n.  & 
se.Shr.  Cmb.  ne.  &  nw.Nrf.  e.Sus.  w.Som.  Cor.,  iveigh  Uls. 
es.Yks.  s.Lan.  Not.  s.Lin.  Rut.  Bdf 

ia  in  blain  w.Wm. 

ie  in  sail  n.Cum. 

ia  in  blain  s.Dur.  e.  &  se.Yks.,  laid  se.Yks.,  lain  n.Cum. 
m.Yks.,  lay,  play  m.Yks.,  rain  n.Cum.  m.Yks.  sw.Lin. 
ne.Shr.  se.Hrt.  e.Sus.,  sail  m.Yks.  n.Ken.,  say  m.Yks., 
way  ne.  n.  &  m.Yks. 

i  in  ail  s.Chs.  Lei.,  away  Chs.  n.Stf.  Der.,  blain  s.Chs. 
Lei.,  laid  m.  &  w.Chs.  Lei.,  lain  s.Lan.  Lei.,  lay  se.Lan. 
w.  &  s.Chs.  wm.Stf  ne.Der.  Lei.  e.War.,  play  Chs.  Dnb. 
m.Stf  e.  cS:  w.Der.  Lei.  ne.Shr.,  rain  m.  w.  &  s.Chs.  Dnb. 
n.  e.  nm.  em.  &  wm.Stf  ne.  &  e.Der.  Lei.  e.War.  ne.Shr. 
n.Ken.,  sail  s.Chs.,  say  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  n.  em.  &  wm.Stf 
ne.  e.  w.  &  s.Der.  ne.Nhp.  e.War.  ne.Shr.  e.Dor.,  way 
Chs.  Dnb.  n.  e.  em.  &  wm.Stf  ne.Der.  Lei.  e.War.  ne.Shr., 
weigh  wm.Sc.  mc.  Sc  se.Nhb.  w.Der.  Lei. 

je  in  lain  se.Nhb. 

jea,  ja  in  ail  m.Yks. 

oi  in  way  nm.Brks.  se.Hrt.,  weigh  w.Som. 

9  in  away  wm.  &  sm.Sc. 

§  65.  er  not  followed  by  another  consonant  has  gen. 
become  ia  or  ea  in  Eng.  and  ir  or  er  in  Sc.in  such  words 
as  bear  sb.,  bear  v.,  mare,  pear,  scare,  shear,  sivear,  tar,  tear  v., 
wear. 
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ar  occurs  in  bear  sb.  ne.Sc,  scare  Ant.  I. Ma.,  tar  Inv. 
S.Ayr.  Ant.  sw.Nhb.  I. Ma. 

aa  in  mare  Shr.  e.Oxf.,  scare  se.Yks.,  /rtrsw.Yi(s.  n.Stf., 
tear  v.  e.Oxf. 

a  in  bear  v.  w.Wor.  m.Shr.,  mare  Fit.  n.  &  ni.Shr.  Oxf. 
ne.Cmb.,  scare  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Dcr.  Not.  Lin.  Wor. 
Shr.  Glo.  Hmp.,  tar  s.Nhb.  ni.Cum.  Lan.  s.Stf.  nw.Lin. 
s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  Dor.  Soni.  e.Dev.,  tear  v. 
m.Shr.,  luear  w.Wor. 

ar  in  tar  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Feb.  Uis.  vv.Wm. 

ar  in  tar  Ayr.  Kcb. 

8er  in  scare,  tar  s.Sc. 

ffi  in  bear  sb.  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  e.Der.  Dor.,  bear  v.  e.Stf., 
mare  nw.Der.  se.Ken.,  scare  se.Ken.,  swear  nw.Der. 

eir  in  bear  sb.  n.Ayr 

eia  in  mare  nnvv.Vks. 

ea  in  bear  sb.  nw.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  Lei.  s.Oxf. 
se.Ken.  e.Som.  e.Dev.,  bear  v.  s.Lan.  n.Dcr.  s.Lei.  s.Wor. 
s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  Som.  e.Dev.,  mare  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  sw.Yks.  cm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Dcr.  nw.  & 
S.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  s.Wor.  s.Oxf.  lint.  e.Suf.  Sus. 
Dor.  Som.  e.Dev.,  pear  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  s.Lei. 
m.Nhp.  s.Oxf.  Bdf.  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  Dor.  Som. 
e.Dev.,  sfWf  s.Nhb.  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  n. Lin.  e.Suf.,  s/(«7r 
se.Lan.  n.Stf.  Sus.,  swear  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der. 
Rut.  Lei.  sw.Nhp.  nw.  &  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf  se.Ken. 
me.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  e.Dev.,  tear  v.  sw.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf. 
n.Der.  s.Oxf.  Bdf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  Dor.  e.Som.  e.Dev.,  ivear 
sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  s.Oxf  Bdf.  ne.Nrf. 
e.Suf.  me.Wil.  Som.  e.Dev. 

ear  in  bear  sb.  Ant.,  swear  UIs. 

er  in  bear  sb.  Lth.  Edb.,/^?;- w.Frf.  e.Per. 

er  in  bear  sb.  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Feb. 
Kcb.  n.Nhb.  n.Wm.,  bearv.  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  ;Hri;'e 
Sh.I.  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Lth.  me.Nhb.,  scare 
Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.,  shear  w.Frf. 
e.Per.,  swear  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  me.Nhb.,  tear  v. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.,  wearS\\.  &.  Or.I.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
me.Nhb. 

ia  in  mare  m.Cum. 

ia  in  bearsh.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  n.Lan.  nw.Lin.,  bear 
V.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  &  sw.Lan. 
n.Lin.  ne.Shr.  s.Nhp.,  mare  s.Nhb.  Dur.  ne.  nnw.  snw.  e. 
m.  &  se.Yks.  n.  &  nvv.Lan.  wm.Stf.  ne.Shr.  .Sur.  e.Dor. 
nw.Som.  sw.Dev.,  pear  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks. 
n.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  s.Nrf.  Sun,  scare  s.Dur.  e.Yks.  Rut. 
Sus.  Dor.  w.Soni.  e.Dev.,  shear  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 
sw.Yks.  n.  em.  &  sm.Lan.  n.  &  ne.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
se.Ken.  nw.  &  me.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  e.Dev.,  szvrar  s.Nhb. 
Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw.  se.  &  s.Lan.  Lin.  ne.Nrf. 
s.Sur.  Sus.,  tear  v.  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  w.  &  sw.Yks. 
Lan.  Lin.  Not.  Lei.  w.Som.,  wear  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  n.  em.  se.  &  s.Lan.  Lin.  ne.Shr.  ne.Nrf. 
w.Cor. 

iar  in  bear  sb.  sw.Nhb.  I. Ma.,  bearv.  Abd.  Per.  n.Ayr. 
Peb.  Ant.  n.Wm.  I. Ma.,  mare  s.Sc.  n.Cum.  Wm.  I. Ma., 
pear  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  Wm.  I. Ma.,  scare  I. Ma.,  shear  Ayr. 
sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  Wm.  I. Ma.,  swear  s.Sc.  n.Cum.  I. Ma., 
tearv.  sw.Nhb.  I. Ma.,  wear  s.Sc.  I. Ma. 

ir  in  bear  v.  Lth.  Edb.,  mare  Ayr.  s.Sc,  pear,  swear 
Kcb. 

ir  in  Afar  sb.  w.Wm.,  bearv.  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
sw.Nhb.  w.Wm.,  mare  ne.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  sm.Sc.  Edb. 
Peb.  Ant.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.,  pear  Bch.  Abd.  em.Sc.  Ayr. 
s.Sc.  Ant.,  scare  s.Ayr.  se.Nhb.,  shear  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr. 
Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  w.Wm.,  swear  ne.  em.  wm.  & 
sm.Sc.Ant.se.  &  sw.'Nhb.,  tear  v.  ne.  &  em.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb. 
Ant.,  wear  ne.  em.  wm.  sm.  &  s.Sc.  Ant.  se.Nhb. 

9r  in  tar  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb. 

a  in  bear  sb.  em. Lan.,  bear  v.  em.  &  sm.Lan.  s.Stf., 
vtare  sm.Lan.  s.Stf.,  pear,  scare  em. Lan.  s.Stf.,  shear 
em. Lan.,  swear  em.  &  sm.Lan.,  wear  s.Stf. 

§  66.  For  the  dialect  forms  of  ewe  (OE.  eowu),  see 
Index. 


§  67.  The  principal  words  belonging  here  are  :  bef;iii, 
bid,  bidden,  big,  bill,  bin,  bit,  bitch,  bitten,  bitter,  bliss,  busy, 
business,  chin,  cliff,  dtp,  crisp,  dim,  drift,  fiddle,  film,  fin, 
fit a.d]., flint. fiitch, glisten, friint, gristle,  him,  ill,  /-/a/ (a  chest), 
;;/(■/;/,  mi.x,  pig,  pith,  shilling,  shin,  ship,  shrimp,  sit,  skin,  slit, 
spin,  spit,  stitch,  this,  thistle,  tickle,  timber;  quick,  sivim, 
luhistle,  ividow,  wilt  aux.  v.,  window,  witch;  milk,  silk; 
bring,  cling,  finger,  sing,  thing;  drink,  shrink,  sink,  stink; 
dish,  fish;  child,  children,  mild,  wild;  climb,  limb;  hinder; 
behind,  bind,  blind,  find,  grind,  wind  v.,  wind  sb.;  birch, 
bird,  church,  third;  (tight,  sight,  slight,  tight;  might,  night; 
lie,  nine,  stile;  live,  sieve ;  beetle,  week,  weight. 

§  68.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring  sounds, 
the  normal  development  of  i  in  the  modern  dialects  is  : 
e  s.Sc.  (but  see  below)  n.Nhb.  n.Cum.  Dor.  w.Som. ;  i  in 
all  the  remaining  portions  of  England. 

The  representation  of  the  normal  development  of  i  in 
the  Sc.  dialects  presents  great  difficulties. 

I  have  found  it  impossible  to  give  an  exact  analysis  of 
the  sound.  It  seems  to  be  a  lowered  form  of  i,  which 
1  sometimes  appreciate  as  a  kind  of  e  sound  and  at  other 
times  as  a  kind  of  mixed  vowel  a.  My  best  helpers,  several 
of  whom  possess  a  good  knowledge  of  phonetics,  arc  incon- 
sistent in  their  representation  of  the  sound  in  question. 
Sometimes  they  write  it  i,  and  at  other  times  e,  a,  and 
occasionally  even  e,  b.  Dr.  Ellis  also  experienced 
similar  difficulties  :  see  E.  E.  Pronunciation ,  V,  pp.  682, 
710-11,756,767-8.  According  to  Dr.  Murray,  Dial,  of 
s.Couuties  of  Sc.  pp.  107-8,  the  normal  development  is  e 
(mid-front-wide)  in  the  south  of  Sc. ;  in  some  parts  of  Sc. 
he  believes  it  to  be  like  Welsh  u  in  un  (high-inixed- 
narrow)  and  the  e  in  German  Gabe  (mid-mixed-narrow); 
and  B  (mid-back-narrow)  towards  the  west  and  centre  of  Sc. 

But  e  occurs  in  bid  s.Oxf.  e.An.,  big  nw.Dev.,  film 
s.Som.,  flitch  Nhb.  Hmp.  Wil.,  hinder' s.OxL,  pig  Glo. 
Brks.  Sus.  Dev.,  lick  n.Ayr.  Dor.  nw.Dev.,  pith  nw.Lin. 
Lei.  s.Oxf.  nw.Dev.,  shrimp  e.  &  se.Yks.,  sit  ne.Nrf  Sus. 
Wil.,  spit  Lei.  Oxf.  Sus.  n.Dev. 

e  in  fit,  pig,  shrimp,  tickle,  timber  ne.  &  wm.Sc. 

Monosyllables  often  have  a  long  vowel  in  w.Som.  and 
e.Dev. ;  the  following  have  i  :  bid,  bin,  bit,  hitch,  chin,  fin, 
skin,  spin,  stilcli.  When  the  word  ends  in  1  the  vowel  has 
been  diphthongized,  as  bial  bill,  ial  ///. 

e  in  pig  e.Suf.  w.Som. 

■B  in  bill  Inv.  Per.  Ayr.,  children  Ess.,  cliff,  drift  w.Som., 
fit,  pig  sn.Sc,  shilling  em.Sc.  n.Ayr.,  ship',  shrimp  w.Som., 
/histle  Inv.  ne.  sn.  wm.  em.  &  sm.Sc,  timber  sn.Sc 

OB  in  clip,  film,  grim,  shilling,  shrimp  w.Som. 

§  69.  i  preceded  by  w  has  gen.  remained  unchanged 
in  Eng.,  but  it  has  gen.  become  b  in  Sc,  u  in  parts  of  Nhb. 
Cum.  Wm.,  and  u  in  Ant.  Examples  are:  whistle,  will, 
ivindow,  wisp,  witch. 

swim  is  swim  w.Frf.  e.Per  n.Ayr.,  swim  ne.Sc.  Ant., 
sum  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc;  widow  is  widi,  wida 
ne.  &  nni.Sc  parts  of  em.Sc.  s.Ayr.,  wida  n.Ayr.  Peb. 
Kcb.  Ant.  n.Nhb.  w.Wm.  w.Som.  The  i  in  these  two 
words  is  a  shortening  of  older  i.  luill  is  wul  in  n.Stf. 
m.Nhp.  Bdf  Hrt.  s.Nrf.  Ess.  me.Wil.  w.Som.,  and  wul  in 
s.Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  wm.Stf.  ne.Der.  m.Nhp.  e.War. 

§  70.  i  followed  by  Ik  has  gen.  had  the  same  develop- 
ment in  the  dialects  as  in  the  lit.  language,  but  milk 
(OE.  meoluc,  meolc,  mioluc.  mile)  ismelk  in  ne.  wm. 
&  s.Sc.  n.Cum.  m.Yks.  Ess.  e.Ken.  e.Sus.,  m61k-f  mBlk 
sm.Sc,  mialk  in  m.Yks.  s.Oxf  s.Nrf  Sus.,  mjolk  w.Wil., 
mBlk  in  Sh.I.  ne.  sn.  nm.  em.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  n.Bck. 
w.Som.  e.Dev.,  malk  in  e.Dor.  e.Som.  n.Dev. ;  silk  (OE. 
seoloc,  seolc,  siolc)  is  SBlk  in  nm.  &  em.Sc.  Ayr.  n.Bck. 
w.Som. 

§  71.  i  followed  by  q  or  qk  has  gen.  had  the  normal 
development  (§  68)  in  such  words  as  bring,  cling,  finger, 
sing,  thing ;  drink,  shrink,  sink,  slink.     But  e  occurs  in 
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most  of  these  words  in  Glo.  Wil.  Dev.,  B  occurs  in  sn.Sc, 
cling,  sing,  sink  have  ai  in  Ant.,  and  bring,  sing  haxt  si 
in  vvm.Sc. 

§  72.  i  has  been  lengthened  to  i  before  f,  as  dij  dish, 
fi^  fish  in  em.  sm.  se.  &  s.Lan.  n.Der.  s.Nrf.  w.  &  s.Som. 
e.Dev. 

§  73.  i  before  Id  underwent  lengthening  at  an  early 
period  and  then  gen.  had  the  same  further  development 
in  the  modern  dialects  as  old  long  i  (§  154).  But  child 
hasi  Dev.  Cor.,  ia  w.  &  s.Som.  sw.Dev.,  iSh.I.  ne.Sc.  Lth. 
e.  &  s.Som.  Dev.  Cor.  In  these  dialects  child  is  a  back 
formation  from  childer,  children,  which  have  a  short  vowel 
in  all  the  dialects,  i  occurs  in  mild  sw.Yks.,  wild  sw.  Yks. 
e.Som. 

§  74.  The  vowel  in  climb  has  remained  short  in  a  large 
number  of  dialects.    See  Index. 

§  75.  i  had  already  been  lengthened  before  nd  at  an 
early  period  except  in  Sc.  and  the  north  of  Eng.  in  such 
words  as  behind,  bind,  blind,  find,  grind,  ivindv.,  ivind  sb. 
The  vowel  has  gen.  remained  short  in  the  dialects  of  Sc. 
Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.,  nearly  all  Lan.,  n.  & 
nw.Lin.,  whereas  in  the  other  dialects  the  vowel  has  had 
the  same  development  as  old  longi  (§  154).  wind  sb.  has 
a  short  vowel  in  nearly  all  the  dialects.  nw.Dev.  has  e  in 
ben  bind,  blen  blind,  venfind,  gren  grind. 

§  76.  ir  +  cons.  In  this  combination  the  Sc.  dialects 
have  the  normal  development  of  i  {§  68).  In  the  dialects 
of  Eng.  the  r  has  disappeared  and  the  vowel  has  gen. 
been  lengthened  to  %,  §,  which  in  the  niidl.  e.  s.  &  sw. 
counties  have  often  been  shortened  to  B,  a,  rarely  to  a,  o, 
in  bird,  birch,  church,  third. 

§  77.  ME.  iht  has  gen.  become  aixt  Sh.  &  Or.I.,  eixt 
ne.Sc,  seixt  s.Sc.  In  the  rest  of  Sc.  the  vowel  has  gen. 
remained  short  and  has  had  the  normal  development  of 
short  i  (§  68).  It  has  become  i,  rarely  ei,  in  Nhb.  Dur. 
Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Fit.,  parts  of  Stf.,  Der.  Lin. 
In  the  rest  of  Eng.  the  vowel  has  gen.  had  the  same 
development  as  old  long  i  (§  154)  except  in  w.Som.  where 
it  has  become  e.  Examples  are  :  dight,  might,  night,  sight, 
slight,  tight. 

§  78.  Medial  OE.  ig.  In  nine  (OE.  nigon),  stile  (OE. 
stigol)  the  ig  became  i  at  an  early  period  in  nearly  all 
dialects,  and  then  had  the  same  further  development  as 
old  long  i  (§  154).  In  nin  (w.Som.  nen)  nine  n.Wm.  m.  & 
nm.Yks.  and  stil  stile  m.Cum.  Wm.  snw.  e.  &  sw.Yks. 
Lan.  n.  ne.  &  nvv.Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  the  lengthening  must 
have  taken  place  at  a  much  later  period,  otherwise  the  i 
would  have  been  diphthongized  as  in  the  other  dialects. 

In  lie  (OE.  licgan)  the  mod.  dialects  have  partly  forms 
from  icg,  in  which  case  they  have  lig,  and  partly  forms 
from  ig  (as  in  the  second  and  third  pers.  sing.),  in  which 
case  they  have  had  the  same  development  as  m  stile. 

§  79.  live  and  sieve  have  gen.  had  the  same  develop- 
ment in  the  dialects  as  in  the  lit.  language  ;  the  former 
however  has  become  liv  in  Abd.  Ayr.  Feb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  n.  & 
sw.Nlib.  n.  &  m.Cum.  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  and  the  latter  siv 
(siav  m.Yks.,  zev  n.Dev.,  ziav  nw.Wil.  e.Dev.,  ziv  Dor. 
e.Som.)  in  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Feb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  Nhb. 
s.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.Yks. 

^  80.  In  beetle  (insect)  all  or  nearly  all  the  dialects 
pomt  to  an  older  form  with  e.  betl  in  s.Chs.  Bdf.  is  an 
early  and  bitl  (from  bitl)  in  Sc.  a  late  shortening.  The 
short  i  in  the  I. Ma.  and  sw.Cy.  forms  may  also  be  a  late 
shortening.  In  like  manner  the  various  dialect  forms  of 
tveek  are  most  easily  explained  from  a  ME.  form  weke, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  became  wik.  The  wik  was 
shortened  to  wik  in  Sc.  and  to  wik  in  many  of  the  dialects 
of  Eng.  weight  has  been  influenced  by  weigh  in  all  the 
dialects. 


§  81.  OE.  o  (=  West  Germanic  o)  in  originally  closed 
syllables.  The  principal  words  belonging  here  are :  blot, 
borroii.',  bottom,  box,  broth,  clot,  cobweb,  cock,  cross,  cot,  dog, 
flock,  follow,  God,  knock,  off,  on,  rod;  crop,  drop,  hop,  shop, 
stop,  strop,  top;  croft,  loft;  frost,  lost,  post;  bolster,  bolt,  colt, 
folk,  gold,  toll;  should,  would;  afford,  board,  corn,  ford, 
fork,  hoard,  horn,  horse,  morning,  short,  storm,  word;  cough, 
trough;  bought,  daughter,  fought,  wrought;  door. 

§  82.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring  sounds 
OE.  o  in  originally  closed  syllables  has  gen.  remained  ; 
and  also  when  o  was  originally  followed  by  a  single 
consonant  +  a  suffix  containing  an  1,  m,  n,  r.  Inem.  wm. 
&  sm.Sc.  s.Midlands,  s.  &  sw.Cy.  there  is  a  tendency  to 
lengthen  the  vowel  in  monosyllables.  See  below.  In 
Ayr.  Dmf.  Lnk.  Rnf.  and  se.Ken.  the  vowel  has  often 
become  a  or  a. 

But  a  occurs  in  bottom  se.Ken.  e.Dev.,  box  se.Ken., 
broth  Dor.  e.Dev.,  cot  se.Ken.,  follow  n.Ayr.,  cross  nw.  & 
e.Oxf.  Sus.  e.Dor.  n.Dev. 

se  in  clot  nw.  &;  e.Dev.,  cross  n.Ken.  Dor.  e.Dev. 

6  in  blot  Bch.  Abd.,  bottom  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  dogw.Frf.  e.Per. 
s.Yks.  Bdf.  Hnt.,  cross  wm.Sc,  dog  n.Dur. 

u  in  hovel  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  n.Slf.  n.Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin. 

ii  in  dog  em.  &  s.Lan. 

v  in  bottom  s.Ayr.,  clot  me.Wil.,  dog  Inv.  Per.  n.Ayr. 
Lth.  Edb.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Der.  nw.  &  e.Dev., /row/ se.Ken. 
Sus. 

Examples  of  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  mono- 
syllables are:  a  in  cross  nw.Oxf.  Bdf.  ne.Nrf.  se.Ken. 
w.Wil.  nw.Som.  sw.Dev.,  dog  se.Ken.,  Gorf  Abd. ;  a  in  dog 
Dor.;  se  in  C/-05S  w.Wil. ;  pin  ifo/' w.Som. ,A;-o//i  m.  &  s.Lan. 
n.Der.  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  cot 
w.Som.,  cross  em.  &  s.Lan.  Lei.  Lon.  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 
w.Som.,  dog  S.Ayr.  I. Ma.  Lon.  Sus.  Som.,  ffock  Inv.  Ant. 
w.Som.,  Godlnv.  n.Ayr.  Ant.  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  se.Ken.  w.Som.; 
6  in  blot  S.Ayr.  Edb.  Feb.  Kcb.,  box  em.Sc  Ayr.  n.Wm., 
broth  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  m.Cum.  m.Shr.,  cock  em.Sc  Ayr.,  cot 
n.Ayr.  Feb.,  cross  em.Sc,  dog  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Fer.  Ayr.  Lth. 
Edb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  ffock  n.Ayr.,  God  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Dur.  e.Dev. ;  dog  has  au  Ayr.,  ou  Feb., 
and  a  n.Der. ;  ua  in  bog,  cog,  cost,  cot,  frost,  lost,  sop,  sod 
s.Sc.     Forthe  great  diversity  of  forms  of  dog  see  Index. 

§  83.  The  change  of  o  to  a  or  a,  mentioned  above, 
extends  over  a  larger  area  when  the  vowel  is  followed  by 
p.  Examples  of  a  for  o  are :  crop  Bch.  Abd.  wm.Sc. 
Kcb.  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  em.  &  s.Stf.  Lei.  m.Nhp. 
s.Wor.  w.Oxf.  Brks.  Sus.  w.Som.,  hop  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc. 
w.Frf.  e.Fer.  wm.Sc.  Edb.  Feb.  Kcb.  w.Wil.,  shop  Ant. 
War.  w.Wil.  Dor.,  stop  wm.Sc.  Ant.  se.Ken.  Dor.  w.Som. 
e.Dev.,  strop  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur. 
Wm.  Yks.  s.Stf.  w.Som.,  top  Or.I.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Fer. 
wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  Dor.  w.Som. ;  a  for  o  in  crop,  hop, 
top  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  ;  se  for  o  in  crop  Dor.  nw.Dev. ;  6  for 
o  in  hop  wm.  &  s.Sc,  shop  ne.Sc.  In  this  position  also 
the  vowel  has  often  been  lengthened  ;  examples  are  :  a  in 
crop  n.Ayr.  Ant.  se.Ken.,  top  Lth.  Edb. ;  9  in  crop,  shop 
se.Ken. ;  hop  me.Wil.,  top  w.Som. ;  6  in  crop,  top  n.Ayr., 
shop  em.Sc.  Ayr.,  stop  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

§  84.  Before  a  following  ft,  as  croft,  loft,  the  o  has 
become  a  in  some  dialects  and  has  been  lengthened  in 
others,  a  occurs  in  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Fer.  Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb. 
Ant.  s.Chs.  Dnb.  em.  &  s.Stf. ;  a  in  n.Ayr.  Ant.  I. Ma. 
m.Nhp.  Glo.  w.Som.;  9  in  Inv.  em. Lan.  se.Ken.  Sus. 
me.Wil. ;  6  in  em.Sc.  n.Ayr. 

§  85.  o  before  a  following  st  has  gen.  remained  in  the 
dialects,  but//os/  has  a  in  nw.Wil., /ros/,  lost  have  a  in 
se.Ken.  Dor.,  9  in  em.  iV  s.Lan.  se.Hrt.  Lon.  Sus.  se.Ken. 
me.Wil.  Som.,  6  in  Ayr.  Lth.  Kcb.  Ant.,  ua  in  s.Sc,  post 
has  o  in  ne.Sc.  w.F"rf.  c.Pcr.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc  n.Nhb.  n. 
&  m.Cum.  Wm.  ne.Yks.  n.Lan.  nw.Dev.     In  the  other 
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dialects  the  long  vowel  ordiphthongin  this  word  has  been 
developed  from  an  older  form  P9st  just  as  in  the  lit. 
language.    Sec  Index. 

§  86.  The  development  of  ol  in  the  combination  ol 
+  cons.  has  given  rise  to  a  large  variety  of  forms,  partly 
with  the  retention  of  land  partly  with  the  absorption  of  it. 

1.  With  the  retention  of  1.     In  this  case  the  develop- 
ment has  been : 

aul  in  boh/cr  se.Ken.,  bolt  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  se.Ken.,fo// 
wm.Sc.  Ant.  n.Dur.  se.Ken.,  gold  sn.  &  sm.Sc.  Wm. 
se.Ken.,  loll  Kcb.  svv.Nhb.  w.Wm.  em.  &  s.Lan. 

eul  in  gold  Uls.,  toll  m.Nhp. 

ol  in  bolster  Bch.  Abd.,io//Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  snw.  &  m.Yks.,  colt  Bch.  Abd. 
ne.Wm.  I.Ma.  n.Stf.  e.Dev.,  toll  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  s.Sc.  n.Nhb. 
Dor. 

oul  in  bolster  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  I.Ma.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  e.Som., 
bolt  me.  Sl  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  se.Yks.  Lan.  n.Stf  nw.Lin.,  colt 
I.Ma.,  gold  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  nw.Yks.  nw.Lan.  s.Sur. 
Sus.,  toll  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  n.Lan.  I.Ma.  Stf.  nvv.  &  m.Lin. 
s.Oxf  Som. 

9I  in  toll  s.Nhb.  Wm. 

61  in  bolster  Inv.  n.Wm.,  boll  wm.Sc. 

oal  in  bolster  e.Dev.,  bolt  em.  &  s.Lan.  e.Dev.,  colt  e.Oxf 

61  in  holster  Lth.  Edb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Stf.,  bolt  Inv.  Ayr. 
s.Nhb.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.Nrf.  n.Dev.,  colt  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  gold 
Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  s.Sc.  Uls.  es.Yks.  Rut. 
Lei.  w.Som.  n.  nvv.  &  e.Dev.,  toll  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Lth. 
Edb.  Ant.  sw.Lan. 

ul  in  gold  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Cum.  e.Dor. 

ual  in  bolt  Bdf ,  gold  s.Lin.  Bdf  w.Wil.  w.Som. 

ul  in  gold  Bch.' Abd.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Edb.  s.Sc.  n.  & 
me. Nhb.  se.Yks.  s.Lan.  I.Ma.  s.Chs.  s.Stf  n.Der.  n.Lin. 
n.Wor.  Glo.  Oxf  m.Bck.  Sus.  Wil.  Dor. 

■Bul  in  bolster  me.Wil.,  bolt  nnw.Yks.  Wil.,  colt  me.Wil., 
gold  s.Dur.  nnw.Yks.  s.Chs.  ne.Nrf.  me.  &  w.Wil.,  toll 
me.Wil. 

wol  in  bolster  Dor.,  boll  Dor.  s.Som. 

wol  in  colt  Dor.  s.Som. 

2.  With  the  absorption  of  1.     In  this  case  the  develop- 
ment has  been  : 

au  in  bolster  Bch.  Abd.  Per.  em.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 
n.Nhb.  Wm.  nw.  &  s.Lan.,  bolt  w.Wm.  nw.Lan.,  colt  Abd. 
Per.  em.Sc.  Ayr.  n.Cum.  Wm.  s.Lan.,  folk  Bch.  Abd. 
wm.Sc,  gold  Abd.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  se.Lan.,  tau  toll  se.Lan. 

seu  in  bolster,  bolt  n.Der. 

eu  in  bolster  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

ou  in  bolster  s.'Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  s.Stf. 
nw.Lin.,  bolt  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin.,  colt  s.Sc. 
n.Nhb.  Cum.  n.Wm.  Lan.  I.Ma.  nw.Lin.,  fol/t  Cai.  nm.Sc. 
w.Cum.  sw.Yks.  n.Lan.  m.Nhp.  s.OxL,  gold  nc.Sc.  se.  & 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  n.Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin., 
tou  toll  Lan. 

6  in  bolt  n.Wm.  s.Stf.  s.Lin.  e.Suf. 

BU  in  bolt  s.Chs.  nw.Der.  n.Lin.,  colt  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Der. 
m.Shr.  n.Hrf.  e.Suf  ,/ott  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc. 
S.Ayr.,  ^oWw.P'rf.  e.Per.  e.Yks.  ms.Lan.  nw.Der.  n.Lin. 
ne.  &  m.Shr.  e.Suf.,  tBU  toll  ms.Lan. 

For  the  dialect  formsof /o//6,s/io;r/rf,and  would,see  Index. 

§  87.  The  development  of  or  in  the  combination  or  + 
cons.  has  given  rise  to  a  large  variety  of  forms.  It  has 
become : 

a  in  afford  se.Ken.,  corn  nnw.Yks.  Dnb.  s.War.  w.  & 
s.Wor.  Glo.  nm.Brks.  n.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  Wil.  Dor.  Som. 
e.  &  sw.Dev.,/o;-/'  Glo.  e.  &  se.Ken.  Sus.  Wil.  Dor.,  /lorii 
War.  s.Sur.  Sus.  Dor.,  /lorse  Glo.  Dor.,  moriiing  s.War. 
w.  &  s.Wor.  Brks.  ne.Nrf.  n.Ken.  Sus.  m.Hmp.ine.Wil. 
Dor.  e.  sw.  &  s.Dev.,  short  se.Lan.  nm.Brks.  se.Ken.  Sus. 
me.Wil.  Dor.,  stonn  s.War.  s.Wor.  Glo.  Bdf.  Ken.  s.Sur. 
Sus.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  nw.&  e.Som.  e.Dev.,  word  e.Sui. 

The  above  development  is  contined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  south  midland,  s.  &  sw.  counties. 

or  in  board  Uls.,  corn  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  Ayr.  Uls.  me.  & 
se.Nhb.  n.Cum.  I.Ma., /o^-rf  Ayr.  Uls.  me.Nlib., /or/4  Inv. 


Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum. 
I.Ma.,  horn  Sh.  &  Or.I.  ne.Sc.  S.Ayr.  Uls.  me.  &  se.Nhb. 
n.Cum.,  horse  Or.I.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb. 
Ant.  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.,  nwrniug  ne.Sc.  s.Ayr.  sw.Nhb. 
n.Cum.  I.Ma.,  short  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  sw.Nhb. 
n.Cum.  I.Ma.,  stortn  Sh.I.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 
Kcb.  n.Irel.  me.  &  se.Nhb.  n.Cum.  I.Ma.,  ivord  sm.Sc.  me. 
&  se.Nhb. 

oa  in  afford  s.Nhb.  m.Yks.  Rut.  s.Lei.  ne.Nrf.  e.Som., 
board  Rut.  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil.  e.Dev.,  corn  n.Dur.  e.  m.  & 
sw.Yks.  em. Lan.  Rut., /orrf  ne.Nrf.  w.Som.  e.T)ev.,/ork 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  sw.Yks.  em.  &  se.Lan.  s. Yks., /loarrf  e.Yks. 
Rut.  Lei.  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil.,  horn  n.Dur. 
e.m.  &  sw.Yks.  Rut.  se.Ken.  e.Dev.,  /lorse sw.Yks.  s.Wor. 
nw.Hrt.,  iiiomingsw.Yks.  em.Lan., storm  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks. 
em. Lan.,  n'ord  n.Dur. 

6  in  afford  e.Suf,  board  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  e.Suf.  se.Ken. 
e.Dev.,  corn  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  snw.  &  se.Yks.  Lan.  Stf.  n.  & 
nw.Der.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  e.War.  n.Shr.  e.Hrf.  s.Oxf. 
m.Bck.  se.Cmb.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  Som.  n.  &  e.Dev., 
ford  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  e.Suf  st. Ken.,  fork  s.Nhb.  m.Cum. 
Wm.  n.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Hrt.  w.  &  s.Som. 
e.Dev.,  hoard  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.,  horn  m.Cum.  snw.  se.  & 
es.Yks.  n.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin.  Lei. 
s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf  e.Suf,  horse  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  n.  sm. 
se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf  n.  &  ne.Der.  m.Hinp.  w.Som. 
Cor.,  morning  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  sm.  sw.  Sc  s.Lan.  Stf  Der. 
Lin.  Lei.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf  se.Ken.  w.Som.,  short 
s.Nhb.  Wm.  n.  sm.  sw.  &  ms.Lan.  n.  &  em. Stf  m.Shr. 
s.Oxf  w.Som.,  storm  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  snw. 
e.  &  es.Yks.  n.  sm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.  &  em. Stf  Der. 
s.Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  Oxf.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf,  word  s.Nhb. 
m.  SMI.  .S;  sw.Lan. 

6r  in  corn,  hoard,  horn  wm.Sc. 

63  in  afford  s.'Nhh.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  s.Lan.  n.Der.  n.Lin. 
s.Som.,  iortrt/ s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  em.Lan.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin.  Lei. 
e.Dor., /o/rf  e.Yks.  em.  &  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin.  e.Dor. 
w.Som.,  hoard  em.  se.  &  s.Lan.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  w.Som., 
morning  m.Cum.  w.Som. 

6  in  afford  n.Stf.,  corn  se.  Yks. ,/orrf  s.Dur.  se.Yks.,  horn 
snw.  &  se.Yks. 

or  in  aff'ord  Inv.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Kcb.,  board  Sh.I.  Inv. 
w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Edb.,  corn  ne.  &  em.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb. 
AnX.,  ford  Ayr.,  fork  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.,  hoard  Inv.  w.Frf 
e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  se.Nhb.,  horn  sn.Sc. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.,  horse  Lth.  Edb., 
morning  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.,  short  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
Ant.,  storm  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

ua  in  aff^ordm.Cum.  w.Wm.  s.Yks.  Lan.  s.War.  n.Wor. 
0.\f.  e.Siis.  w.Wil.  Dev.,  board  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  s.Stf  n.Der.  s.Lin.  Glo.  s.War.  e.  & 
s.Oxf  m.Bck.  Sus.  w.Wil.  Som.,  corn  s.Dur.  m.Cum. 
Wm.  ne.  m.  &  se.Yks.  nw.Lan.,  ford  m.Cum.  w.  & 
sw.Wm.  ne.  nnw.  m.  &  se.Yks.  n.  nw.  em.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
s.Oxf  s  Sur.  Sus.  w.Wil.  s.Som.,  hoard  Wm.  ne.  snw.  m. 
se.  &  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  e.Oxf  s.Sur. 
Sus.  w.Wil.,  horn  s.Dur.  ne.  m.  &  se.Yks.,  morning  Wm., 
short  m.Cum.,  word  s.Dur. 

uar  in  aff'ord,  board  Bch.  Abd.  Ant.  sw.Nhb.  n.Wm. 
I.Ma.,  corn,  horn,  short,  storm  s.Sc.  I.Ma. 

ur  in  afford  ne.  &  sm.Sc.  Edb.,  board  ne.  &  wm.Sc. 
se.Nhb.,  corn  sw.Nhb.,  ford  Bch.  Abd.  sw.Nhb.,  hoard 
Bch.  Abd.,  horn  sw.Nhb. 

Br  in  luord  Sh.I.  Cai.  ne.  sn.  nm.  &  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb.  s.Sc.  Uls. 

■i  in  hoard  s.Lin.  nw.Oxf  w.Som.  e.Dev..  word  Not. 
m.Lin.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.War.  n.Hrf.  nw.  &  e.Oxf.  Bdf  Ken. 
s.Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W.  nw.Wil.  w.Dor.  e.  &  w.Som. 
e.Dev.  Cor. 

oer  in  ford  sn.  &  s.Sc,  hoard  s.Sc. 

CB  in  word  n.  &  w.Cum.  nnw.Yks. 

cer  in  aff^ord  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.,  board  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  wm.  &  s.Sc,  ford  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 

ur  in  afford  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Peb.,  board  wm.Sc, 
ford  wm.Sc  Lth.  Edb. 
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ar  in  word  Ayr.  Ant.  I. Ma. 

a  \nfork,  horse,  storm  n.  cS:  nvv.Lin.,  horn  se.Lan.,  ivord 
m.Cuni.  vv.Wm.  snw.  sw.  &  nis.Yks.  n.  em.  svv.  &  s.Lan. 
n.  &  s.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Rut.  Glo.  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  w.Wil. 
e.Dor. 

woo,  woa  in  board  Dor. 

wuar  in  corn  n.Cum. 

§  88.  Tlie  combination  or  +  cons,  has  sometimes 
become  a  short  vowel  +  cons.,  especially  in  horse  and  word. 
This  is  a  late  shortening  of  the  long  vowel. 

o  in  afford  e.  &  vv.Yks.,  horse  ms.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  Fit. 
em.  &  s.Stf.  vv.Der.  nw.  m.  &  s.Lin.  sw.Nhp.  e.War.  Shr. 
Hrf.  Oxf.  Hnt.  Suf.  Ess.  Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  nvv.Som. 
nw.  &  e.Dev.,  short  s.Stf.  nw.Lin.,  n<ord  ne.  c.  m.  nm. 
se.  &  es.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  n.Wor.  se.IIrt. 

B  in  ford  nw.Wil.,  ivord  vvm.Stf  s.Lin.  Lei.  n.Hrf. 
nw.  &  se.Hrt.  ne.Nrf.  e.  &  vv.Suf.  Sus.  s.Ucv. 

a  in  word  s. Yks. 

§  89.  couch  (ME. coughe)  and  trough  (OE.  troh,  trog, 
ME.  trogh)  nave  had  a  difterent  developtnent  in  many 
dialects  from  that  of  the  lit.  language.    See  Index. 

§90.  o  +  ht.  The  chief  words  belonging  here  are: 
bought,  daughter,  fought,  wrought.  The  Sc.  dialects  have 
regularly  preserved  the  spirant  h  =  x  in  these  words,  as 
boxt,  doxtar,  foxt,  roxt.  The  development  of  the  o  in 
the  combination  o  +  ht  varies  considerably  in  the  different 
dialects.     It  has  become  : 

a  in  daughter  ne.Sc.  ne.Yks. 

au  in  bought  Sh.I.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm.  snw. Yks. 
nw.  &  s.Lan.,  daughter  Sh.I.  Abd.  Per.  nnw.  &  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm.  snw.Yks.  se.  &  s.Lan., /ought  sw.  .S; 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  nnw.Yks.  em.  &  se.Lan.  s.Oxf  Sus. 
w.Wil.,  wrought  Sh.I.  n.Cum.  Wm.  snw.Yks.  em.Lan. 
n.Lin. 

a  in  bought  s.Lin.,  daughter  Or. I.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  Chs.  Not. 
s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  n.  &  w.Wor.  ne.Shr.  Glo.  Oxf. 
Brks.  n.  &  m.Bck.  Bdf.  Nrf.  e.Suf.  Ess.  Ken.  Sur.  Sus. 
Wil.  Dor.  w.  &  s.Som.  Dev.  Cor.,  fought  Or.I.  Don, 
wrought  Brks.  Dor. 

k  m  bought  I. Ma.  sw.Nhp.  s.War.  w.Wil.  Dor., 
daugh/er\J\s.  I. Ma.  s.War.  sw.Dev., /ought  l.Ma. ,K'rought 
Uls.  I. Ma. 

se  in  daughter  sm.Hmp.  Wil.  e.Som.,  but  e  w.Wil.  Dor. 

iu  in  fought  s.Sc. 

o  in  bought  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  Per.  Ayr.  Kcb. 
Ant.  s.Lan.  I.Ma.  s.Stf  sw.Nhp.  s.War.  m.Shr.  w.Wil. 
Dor.  Cor.,  daughter  Cai.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  Frf.  Per.  Fit.  SIg. 
Dnib.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Lnk.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Cum.  ne.Yks. 
m.Shr.,  fought  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb., 
wrought  Or.I.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb. 
Ant. 

ou  in  bought  s.Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Yks.  Lan. 
Stf.  nw.  &  m.Lin.  Lei.,  dauc;hter  s.Sc.  me.  se.  sw.  & 
s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks'.  Lan.  Dnb.  n.Stf.  n.Der. 
nw.Lin.  Lei.,  fought  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum. 
n.W^m.  Yks.  Lan.  Stf  nw.Lin.  s.Lei.,  wrought  s.Sc.  Nhb. 
s.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  n.Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 

03  in  bought,  fought  Rut. 

9  in  boughts.StW  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf.  m.Bck. 
Hnt.  ne.Nrf  s.Sur.  Sus.  me.Wil.  s.Som.  nw.  &  e.Dev., 
daughter  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  Dub.  I.Ma.  s.Chs.  Fit. 
Dnb.  Stf.  Not.  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  e.  &  s.War.  n.  & 
s.Wor.  n.  ne.  &  se.Shr.  e.IIrf.  w.  &  s.Oxf.  n.Bck.  Bdf 
nw.  &  se.Hrt.  Hnt.  Nrf.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  e.Dor.  Som.,  fought 
Ant.  n.Stf  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  n.  nw.  &  e.Dev.,  ivrou£;ht 
Lth.  Edb.  n.  &  se.Lan.  I.Ma.  n.Stf  n.Der.  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf 
s.Sur.  w.Sus.  me.Wil.  Som.  e.Dev. 

6  in  bought,  fought  wm.Sc,  daughter  em.  &  wm.Sc. 

6  in  bout>ht  ein.Sc.  Ayr.  Uls.  e.Suf.  Ess.,  daughter 
ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.,  fought  em.Sc.  n.Ayr. 
s.Lin.  nc.Cmb.,  ivroughl  Peb.  Uls.  e^Suf 

BU  in  bought  nnw.  e.  &  sw.Yks.  nis.  &  s.Lan.  e.Stf. 
nw.Der.   n.Lin.   Wor.    n.Shr.  Nrf,  daughter  nnw.  e.  & 


sw.Yks.  ms.Lan.  Chs.  n.  e.  &  em. Stf.  Der.  Not.  n.Lin. 
m.Nhp.  w.Suf,  fought  e.Yks.  s.Lan.  nw.Der.  n.Lin. 
w.War.  n.Hrf  nw.  &  e.Oxf  Brks.  n.  &  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf. 
e.Suf  s.Sur.  Sus.  I.W. 

§  91.  The  dialect  forms  for  door  partly  go  back  to  OE. 
dor  and  partly  to  OE.  duru.     See  Index. 

§92.  OE.  o  in  originally  open  syllables.  The  principal 
words  belonging  here  are  :  afloat,  coal,  float,  foal,  froth, 
hole,  hope,  nose,  rose,  throat, yoke;  body,  holly;  broken,  chosen, 
frozen,  open,  spoken  ;  boiv  sb. ,floivn.  For  the  dialect  forms 
of  afore,  bode,  born,  broke,  lose,  oven,  over,  shovel,  stolen, 
'world,  see  Index. 

§  93.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring  sounds, 
the  normal  development  of  short  o  in  originally  open 
syllables  is  : 

au  se.Ken. 

oi  sw.  &  s. Yks.  +  ua,  m.Lan.  +  6,  ua,  s.Lan.  +  o. 

9  sw.Cy.  +  ua  (6a),  6. 

63  n.  &  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf,  s.Cy.  +  6,  sw.Cy. +  9,  6,  ua. 

oSc.  but  s.Sc.ua,  Uls.,  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  nnw.Yks. + 
ua,  m.Lan. +  oi,  ua,  se.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.,  s.Lan. +  oi,  I.Ma. 
Stf  Der.  Rut.  Lei.,  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf  Glo.  s.Midl. 
+  ua,  e.Cy.,  s.Cy.  +  6d,  sw.Cy.  +  9,  ua  (oa). 

ua  s.Sc,  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  nnw.Yks. +  6,  snw.  e.  & 
m.Yks.,  sw.  &  s.Yks.  +oi,  n.  &  nw.Lan ,  m.Lan. +  oi,  o, 
s.Lin.,  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf  Glo.  s.Midl. +  6,  sw.Cy. 
+  9,  6,  6d. 

In  the  dialects  of  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  and  parts  of 
Lan.  and  ne.Der.  the  development  of  OE.  a  and  OE.  o  in 
open  syllables  is  still  kept  apart,  whereas  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  Eng.  the  two  sounds  have  fallen  together.  See 
§121. 

But  au  occurs  in  hope  Bch.  Abd.  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb. 

a  in  froth  se.Ken.  Dor.,  nose  w.Wil. 

a  in  coal,  hole,  hope  w.Wil. 

oi  in  coal  ne.Der.,  hole  n.Lan. 

ou  in  coal  s.StC  sw.Nhp.  e.War.  s.Sur.  Sus.  Som.,  foal 
s.Sur.  w.Sus.,  hope  ne.Sc. 

oa  in  afloat  Dor.,  coal  n.Wor.  Sus.  e.Dev., /7ofl/ n.Stf  Dor. 
s.Som.,  foal  n.Wor.  Sus.,  hole  n.Lin.  s.Oxf,  nose  n.Nhb. 
ne.Yks.  Dor.,  rose  n.Cum.  m.  &  s.Lin. 

9  in  float  m.Cum.  Wm.,  foal  ne.Yks.,  froth  sm.  &  sw.Lan. 
n.Der.  se.Ken.,  hole  m.Nhp.,  hope  Wm.,  nose  n.Cum.,  rose 
m.Cum.  n.Lan.  me.Wil. 

oi  in  coal  n.Lan.,  hole  sw.Nhb. 

6a  in  afloat  \v.Wn\.  s.Lan.  n.Stf  Lei.,  coa/ n.Dur.  n.  & 
sw.Wm.  em.  &  s.Lan.  e.Suf.,  float  n.Nhb.  se.Lan.,  foal 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  n.Wm.  se.Lan.,  hole  s.Nhb.  n.Wm. 
em.Lan.  Lei.,  hope  snw.Yks.  em.Lan.,  rose  n.Der.,  yoke 
n.Nhb.  n.Cum.  se.Lan. 

6  in  coal,  hope  s.Sc,  throat  st.Ktn., yoke  s.Sc. 

ua  in  foal  I.W.  w.Wil.,  nose  s.Lan.  w.Wil. 

ii  in  coal  e.Suf,/oa/ sw.Nhb.,  holent.Hri.,  hope  Lei.,  nose 
s.Stf  e.Suf. 

■BU  in  co(7/sw.Nhp.,/cia/w.Wil.,/)o/ene.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

■Bua  in  foal  nw.Wil! 

wo  in  coal  me. Nhb.,  hole  m.Cum.  w.Wm.,  hope  e.  & 
se.Yks. 

W9  in  hope  m.Cum. 

woa  in  nose  nnw.Yks.,  rose  s.Wil. 

wo  in  hole  Dor. 

wua  in  coal  s.Dur.  n.Cum.,  foal  s.Dur.,  ^0/1?  nnw.  & 
snw.Yks.,  hope  snw.  e.  &  se.Yks.,  nose  s.Dur.  n.Cum. 

The  ME.  long  vowel,  which  arose  from  OE.  short  o  in 
open  syllables,  has  often  been  shortened  again,  especially 
in  the  Sc.  dialects. 

a  occurs  in  froth  nw.Wil.  e.Dev. 

o  in  afloat  Bch.  Abd.  Frf.  Per.  Lth.  Edb.,  coal  Sh.  &  Or.I. 
ne.Sc,  float  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Fif.  e.Per.  s.Sc,  foal  ne.Sc, 
froth  Inv.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma.  Stf  Lin.  Lei.  Oxf  s.Som..  hole  Sh.I.  ne.  & 
sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.,  hope  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  throat  Inv. 
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ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Sus.  w.VVil.,  yohe  Sh.  &  Or.I.  ne.Sc. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  Kcb.  Ant.  m.Cum.  ne.Lan.  l.Ma.  Not.  m.Lin. 
Nhp.  Shr. 

6  in  coal,  hole  \vm.Sc.,/oal  wm.Sc.  Ayr.,  /lOpe  w.Soni., 
tiose  Lei.,  throat  s.Nrf. 

u  in  hope  Sh.I.  Rut.  e.SvS., yoke  w.Som. 

§  94.  The  vowel  has  gen.  remained  short  in  body  and 
holly. 

o  occurs  in  body  Or.I.  Cai.  Bch.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  Ltli.  Uls. 
Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  l.Ma.  Stf.  n.Der. 
nvv.Liii.  n.Lei.  e.Hrf.  GIo.  Oxf.  s.Nrf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 
e.Dor.  Som.,  holly  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc. 
Ant.  sw.  Si.  s.Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
l.Ma.  Stf.  n.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  se.Ken.  Sus. 
w.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  e.Dev. 

9  in  body  Inv.  w.Som. 

6  in  Aorfy  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Kcb.,  holly  wm.Sc. 

6  in  body  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

ua  in  body  s.Sc. 

■B  in  body  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Edb.  nw.Der.  Dor. 
e.Dev. 

§  95.  When  the  word  contains  the  suffix  -en,  the 
stem-vowel  has  had  the  normal  development  in  some 
dialects  (§  93),  but  in  other  dialects  the  vowel  has  remained 
short,  especially  in  the  n.Cy.  dialects. 

a  occurs  in  open  ne.Sc.  Kcb.  Ant. 

au  in  broken,  chosen,  open,  spoken  se.Ken. 

a  in  open  Or.L 

&  in  open  w.Wil. 

oin  broken  Bch.  Abd.  Per.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  n.Lin., 
chosen  Wm.  sw.Yks.  em.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  nJitr., frozen  sw. 
&  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf  Der.  Not. 
n.  &  nw.Lin.,  open  ne.Sc.  Kcb.  Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  n.  ne.  &  nw.Der.  Not.  Lin.  n.Der.,  spoken  Inv. 
ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Kcb.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  n.Wm.  Yks.  em. 
sm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  n.Der.,  woven  Ayr.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  n.Stf  n.Der. 

ou  in  broken  e.Som.,  open  s.Stf  s.Lei.  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf 
s.Sur.  w.Sus.  s.Som.,  spoken  s.Oxf.  e.  &  s.Som. 

9  in  broken  Lth.,  open  ne.Shr.  n.  &  me.Wil.  n.  &  sw.Dev., 
spoken  Ant. 

6  in  open  wm.Sc.  m.Yks.  Lei.  Sus. 

6  in  broken  Inv.  Ayr.  Edb.,fAosf/;  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per. 
AjT.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  IM^.,  frozen  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 
em.  &  wm.Sc.  l.Ma.,  open  Inv.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr. 
Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc.  Uls.  l.Ma.  s.Chs.  n.Stf  n.Wor.  Glo.  ne.Nrf. 
w.Wil.,  spoken  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

u  in  broken  me. Nhb.,  open  e.Suf 

ua  in  open  s.Sc. 

u  in  chosen  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

■B  in  open  Rut.  Lei.  n.Ken. 

§  98.     ME.  ou  from  OE.  og,  as  in  bow  sh.,  flown. 

au  occurs  in  bow  Sc.  Ant.  w.Wm.  n.Lan.  s.Lei.  se.Ken., 
floiun  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb.  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  Wm.  em.  se.  &  s.Lan.  n.Der. 

ou  in  bow  ne.  &  s.Sc.  me.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.Cum.  Yk's. 
nw.Lan.  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf  e.Som.,y7ozt'«  s.Sc.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks. 
n.  &  sm.Lan.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei. 

6  occurs  in  bow  se.Yks.  m.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  n.Stf.  n.Der. 
Lin.  w.  &  s.Som.,  floiun  Lth.  sw.Lan.  n.Stf 

■BU  in  bow  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Dur.  n.Lin.  Rut.  m.Shr.  Dor. 
e.Dev. 

U 

§  97.  The  principal  words  belonging  here  are  :  bustle, 
butter,  cup,  shrub,  shrug,  ugly ;  fowl,  sow ;  shoulder;  come, 
some;  summer;  criono,  dumb.  Jump;  begun,  dun,  run,  son, 
stin;  hundred,  Sunday,  thunder,  tinder,  n'onder ;  bound, 
found,  ground  sb.,  hound,  pound,  souiul  adj.,  woiitut  pp.  ; 
tongue;  hunger;  drunk,  drunken;  borough, furrow  ;  curds, 
curse,  mourn,  (urn;  through;  above;  love;  bull,  bullock, 
full,  pull,  puss,  put,  wood.  -wool. 


§  98.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring  sounds, 
the  normal  development  of  u  in  the  modern  dialects  is  : 

o  Uls  (but  Ant.  U). 

u  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  (but  n.Cum.  b),  Wm.  Yks.,  n.  ne.  nw. 
em.  &  se.Lan.  Stf  n.Der. +  i!i,  Lin.  Rut.,  Lei.  +  il,  m.Shr. 

+  B. 

xl  Ant.  n.  ne.  nw.  em.  &  se.Lan. +  u,sm.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma. 
Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.,  Stf +  u,  Der.  (but  n.Der. +  u).  Not.,  Lei. 
+  u,  Nhp.  +  B,  War.  Wor.,  Shr.  (but  m.Shr.  u  +  B),  Hrf 
Glo.  Oxf. +  'B. 

B  Sc.  n.Cum.,  Nhp.  +  Ci,  m.Shr. +  u,  Hrf  Glo.  Oxf. + 
u,  Brks.  Bck.  Bdf  Hrt.  Hnt.  e.  s.  &  sw.Cy. 

§  99.  Those  dialects  which  have  B,  ii  from  older  u, 
gen.  have  these  sounds  also  in  those  words  where  the 
standard  language  has  u,  asbull,  bullock,  full, pull, puss, put, 
ii'ood,  wool,  all  ot  which  contain  a  labial.  In  some  dialects 
the  u  has  been  lengthened  to  u,  wiiich  has  gen.  become 
BU  in  s.Sc.  after  the  loss  of  final  1,  as  bul  s.Lan.  Glo.  Dor. 
s.Som.;  bulik  s.Som.,  bulek  Dor. ;  fu  Or.I.  ne.  &  sn.Sc. 
w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Edb.  sm.Sc.  Wm.  sc.Lan.,fBU 
s.Sc,  ful  Lth.  n.Lin.  se.Hrt. ;  pu  Or.I.  Cai.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb.  c.  &  w.Cum.  Wm.  m. 
sm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.,  s.Chs. +  poBU,  n.Der.,  pBU  s.Sc, 
pulw.  &  sw.Yks.  m.Shr.  Sus.  Dor.,  pfil  e.Dev. ;  pus  Inv. 
Lth.  Kcb.  n.Cum.  Sus.,  pcez  w.Som.,  pus  e.Dev. ;  udSus. 
s.Wil.,  ded  w.Som.,  -wud  e.Dev. ;  u  zuool  Sh.I.  ne.  &  sn.Sc. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc,  wm.Sc. +  wu,  sm.  &  s.Sc.  n.  & 
se.Nhb.,  n.Cum.-f  wu,  wul ;  ul  s.Oxf  Dor.,  wu  wm.Sc. 
n.&m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.,  se.Lan.  +  wul ; 
wul  n.Cum.  snw.  se.  &  sw.Yk.s.  se.Lan.  Sus.,  wbu  s.Dur. 

§  100.  In  Sc.  Ant.  e.  &  w.Som.  and  Dev.  u  has  often 
become  i  or  e,  especially  before  a  following  nasal  in  such 
words  as  dun,  son,  summer,  sun,  Sunday,  wonder. 

§  101.  u  has  become  o  in  certain  words,  nearly  always 
before  a  nasal.  In  some  cases  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  literary  spelling. 

o  occurs  in  cup  Lei.  sw.Nlip.,  drunken  n.Cum.  ne.Yks., 
dumb  Dor.  Dev.,  hunger  s.War.  n.Bck.,  jump  Lei.  Dor. 
Dev.,  some  Dev.,  son  s.War.  Oxf  Som.  Dev.,  sun  n.Bck., 
thunderDev.,  tongue  em.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Stf  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp. 
vv.  &  s.War.  Oxf  e.An.  Ken.  Sus.  Dor.  Dev.,  wonder 
n.Lan. 

§  102.  borough  (OE.  burh,  burg,  ME.  borwe)  and 
fiirroiv  (OE.  furh,  ME.  forwe,  furwe)  gen.  have  a  short 
stem-vowel  b,  a  in  the  dialects.  See  Index,  through 
(OE.  )>urh)  has  a  great  variety  of  forms  in  the  modern 
dialects.  Many  of  these  forms  presuppose  the  existence 
of  an  older  f>r6  beside  )'ru.    See  Index. 

5  103.  u  has  become  u  in  kum  come  n.Nhb.  n.Dur, 
m.Cum.  s.Lan.  s.Lin.  w.Cor. ;  krum  crumb  n.Wm.  s.Stf, 
w.Som.  +  krdem. 

§  104.  u  had  already  been  lengthened  before  nd  at  an 
early  period  except  in  Sc.  and  the  north  of  Eng.  in  such 
words  as  bound,  found,  ground  sb.,  hound,  pound,  sound 
adj.,  wound  pp.  The  vowel  has  gen.  remained  short  in 
the  dialects  ot  Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
The  short  vowel  also  exists  in  several  of  the  dialects  of 
the  north  Midlands,  especially  in  s.Chs.  Stf  n.Der.  n.  & 
nw.Lin.  m.Shr.,  whereas  in  the  other  dialects  the  vowel 
has  had  the  same  development  as  old  long  u  (§  171). 

§  105.  The  dialects  show  that  u  was  lengthened  at  an 
early  period  before  Id.  Sec  Index,  s.  v.  shoulder  (OE. 
souldor). 

§  106.  Medial  ug  became  u  at  an  early  period  and  then 
had  the  same  further  development  as  old  long  u  (§  171)  in 
the  modern  dialects,  as/oa'/(OE.  fugol),  .vok'  (OE.  sugu). 

§  107.  ur  + consonant  has  gen.  become  Br  +  cons,  in 
Sc.  and  Irel.,  and  b  or  §  +  cons,  in  England.  In  this 
combination  the  B  and  a  have  in  many  cases  been  short- 
ened to  B,  a  in  the  midl.  e.  s.  and  sw.  counties  in  curds, 
curse,  turn. 
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§108.  The  principal  words  belonging  here  are:  bridge, 
bristle,  cripple, did,  (lip, dizsy.Jligeed(i\cAgtA), kiss,  knitjiskn, 
midge,  pit,  ridge  ;  billow,  fill,  liilt,  kiln,  mill ;  brim,  diii,i)ich, 
kin,  king,  sill,  slint,  lliin  ;  bury,  tnerry  ;  build;  kind,  mind ; 
birth,  burden,  cluirn.  first,  girl,  mirth,  murder,  shirt,  it'orkv.; 
flight,  fright,  -ci'right ;  buy ;  blush,  bundle,  cnttch,  dull, 
much,  muck,  shut,  stubble  ;  evil ;  fledge. 

§  109.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring  sounds, 
the  normal  development  of  y  (=  i-umlaut  of  u)  is  e  in 
Cmb.  Nrf.  Suf.  Ess.  Ken.  e.Sus.  This  e  is  rapidly  be- 
coming extinct  through  the  influence  of  the  lit.  language. 
At  present  the  e  is  most  common  in  e.An.  In  Sc.  Irel. 
and  the  remaining  portions  of  Eng.  y  has  gen.  had  the 
same  development  as  old  i  (§  68). 

But  e  occurs  in  bridge  ne.Sc.  Per.  wm.  &  s.Sc,  midge 
ne.Sc,  pit  wm  Sc,  ridge  ne.  &  wm.Sc. 

u  in  bridge  me.Wil.,  bristle s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks. 
nw.Lin.,  dizzy  Nhb.  n.Dur. 

u  in  dizzy  s.Chs. 

■B  in  bridge  sn.Sc,  bristle  e.Suf.  e.Sus.,  cripple  Peb.  e.Dev., 
listen  Sh.l.  Inv.  Feb.,  midge,  pit  sn.Sc,  ridge  sn.Sc.  Lei. 
n\v.0.xf.  e.Dor.  nw.Som. 

a  in  bristle  Wm.  n.  nw.  &  em.Lan.  e.Dev.,  cripple  Wm. 
n.Lan.,  mill  em.Lan. 

i  in  kiss  vv.Som.,  pit  n.Cum. 

§  110.  y  before  11  has  become  ia  in  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  'B  in 
Bch.  Abd.  nm.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Feb.,  a  in  em.Lan. 
in  such  words  as  fill,  hill,  tnill. 

§  111.  The  combination  y  + single  nasal.  In  this 
position  y  has  gen.  had  the  normal  development  (§  100). 

But  e  occurs  in  sin  ne.Sc. 

i  in  king  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 

i  in  kin  w.Cum.  w.Wm.  w.Som.,  sin  w.Som.,  king  Bch. 
Abd.  n.Ayr.  Peb.  Ant. 

■8  in  din,  sin  sn.Sc. 

a  in  brim  Wm.  nw.  &  em.Lan.  s.Som. 

§  112.  bury  (OE.  byr(i)gan),  meny  (OE.  myrge)  have 
a  large  variety  of  forms  in  the  dialects.    See  Index. 

§  113.  y  before  Id.  The  only  example  is  build,  which 
has  i  ne.Nrf.  Suf.,  iu  s.Lin.,  iB  w.Wil.,  ia  w.Som.,  i  Inv. 
Bch.  Abd.  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Nhb.  Dur.  Wm.  e.  se.  sw.  & 
s.Yks.  n.Lin.  s.Som.,  oe  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Sc,  u  Kcb.,  WBi 
nw.Oxf. 

§  114.  The  development  of  y  +  nd  seems  not  to  be  quite 
the  same  as  that  of  i  +  nd  (§  75).  In  the  former  case  kind 
has  short  i  only  in  wm.Sc.  ne.Yks.  and  mind  in  ne.  Yks., 
whereas  in  the  case  of  old  i  +  nd  the  short  vowel  has  been 
preserved  over  a  large  area.  From  the  following  equiva- 
lents of  y  in  this  position,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
development  practically  agrees  with  that  of  old  long  i 
(§  154).  In  some  districts  the  y  has  not  had  a  uniform 
development  throughout  the  district,  e.  g.  in  wm.Sc.  ei,  i, 
and  Bi  occur,  ai  Or.I.  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Nhb.  Dur. 
Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  n.Der.  Lin.  s.War.  s.Oxf  s.Nrf. 
e.Suf  s.Sur.  w.Sus.,  a  parts  of  vv.  Yks.  sm.  &  s.Lan.,  ai  Ant. 
em.  &  se.Lan.  I. Ma.  s.Chs.  wm.Stf.  nw.  &  e.Der.  s.Lin. 
Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  s.War.  Sus.,ei  sn.  wm.  sm.  &  s.Sc  Nhb. 
Dur.  s.Chs.,  ei  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Peb.  Kcb., 
i  wm.Sc.  ne.Yks.,  i  ne.  &  e.Dev.,  oi  se.Lan.  Stf  e.Der. 
Lei.  w.War.  Glo.  m.Bck.  Ess.  se.Ken.  e.Sus.,  m  wm.Sc. 
nnw.Yks.  s.Wor.  n.Hrf  w.Hrt.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev., 
a  w.Wm.,  ai  ne.Nrf 

§115.  yr  +  cons.  The  development  of  yr in  this  position 
has  been  the  same  as  that  of  ir  +  cons.  (§  76).  The  chief 
words  belonging  here  are  :  birth,  burden,  churn,  first,  ?girl, 
mirth,  murder  v.,  shirt,  work  v. 

§  116.  yht  has  had  the  same  development  as  iht  (i  77) 
in  flight, /right,  -Wright. 


§  117.  buy  (OE.  bycgan)  has  had  a  similar  development 
in  the  dialects  as  in  the  lit.  language,  i.  e.  it  has  gone  out 
from  the  stem-form  byg-.     See  §  78. 

§  118.  The  dialects  do  not  always  agree  with  the  lit. 
language  in  the  development  of  the  vowel  in  :  blush,  bundle, 
crutch,  dull,  tnuch,  muck,  shut,  stubble. 

e  occurs  in  dull  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  w.Som. 

i  in  blush,  crutch  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  dull  s!Ayr.  s.Som. 
e.Dev.,  tnuch  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Lth.  s.Dur.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  n.  ne.  &  nw.Der.,  shut  ne.Nrf.,  stubble  ne.Sc.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant. 

o  in  blush  Dor.,  crutch  s.Nrf,  dull  Uls.  Dor.  w.Wil., 
much  e.Suf,  stubble  Dor. 

u  in  blush  Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  n.Stf. 
nw.Lin.,  bundle  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  w.  &  sw.Yks. 
n.  &  nw.Lan.  I. Ma.  Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  ne.Nrf.,  crutch 
Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  &  em.Lan.  n.Stf 
n.Der.  nw.Lin.,  dull  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Stf 
n.Der.  Lin.  s.Lei.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf  Ess.  Cor.,  viuch  Nhb. 
Cum.  es.Yks.  nw.  &  em.Lan.  Stf  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  n. Lei. 
e.War.  ne.Shr.  m.Bck.  e.Suf,  muck  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  n.  &  em.Lan.  I. Ma.  Chs.  Stf  n.Der.  Lin.,  shuts\v.& 
s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  &  em.Lan.  Stf  n.Der. 
nw.Lin.,  stubble  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  &  em.Lan. 
Stf  nw.Lin.  Glo. 

ii  in  crutch  s.Stf ,  ntuck  Sus. 

u  in  blush  s.Lan.  I. Ma.,  bundle  sm.  &  s.Lan.,  crutch  sm. 
se.  &  sw.Lan.  I. Ma.,  dull  sc.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  I.Ma.  nw.Der. 
m.Nhp.  Lei.  n.Wor.  ne.Shr.,  much  ms.Lan.  I.Ma.  Chs. 
wm.Stf  e.Der.  s.Lei.  ne.  &  m.Nhp.  e.War.  s.Wor.  Shr., 
muck  em.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  ne.  &  w.Der.  Lei.  s.Wor.,  shut 
Ant.  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  I.Ma.  Fit.  s.Stf  n.Der.  m.Nhp. 
ne.Shr.,  stubble  se.  &  sw.Lan.  I.Ma. 

■B  in  blush  Sc.Ant.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  e.  &  s.Som., 
bundle  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 
s.Oxf  ne.Nrf  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  Som.  e.Dev.,  crutch  Sc 
Ant.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  e.Dev.,  dull  Sc.  m.Shr. 
m.Bck.  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  se.Ken.  e.Sus.  w.Som.  n.  &  e.Dev., 
much  Sc.  Ant.  m.Nhp.  m.Shr.  e.Hrf  Glo.  Oxf  m.Bck. 
Bdf  se.Hrt.  Nrf  Suf  Ken.  Sus.  sm.Hmp.  Wil.  Dor.  Som. 
Dev.  Cor.,  muck  Sc.  Ant.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  Som. 
Dev.  Cor.,  shut  Sc.  n.Nhb.  m.Nhp.  Hnt.  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 
Dor.  Som.  e.Dev.,  stubble  Inv.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  Som. 
Dev.  Cor. 

ii  in  stubble  n.Ayr.,  and  a  Peb. 

§119.  «w7(OE.yfel)  points  to  a  ME.  form  withe.  See 
Index. 

a.   THE  LONG  VOWELS 


§  120.  The  principal  words  belonging  here  are :  alone, 
boat,  bone,  both,  broad,  clothes,  drove  sb.,  foam,  ghost,  goat, 
groan,  load,  loaf,  moan,  most,  road,  rope,  soap,  stone,  stroke, 
toad,  those y  oak,  oar,  oath,  oats,  only,  home,  whole  y  ago,  go, 
toe,  so,  two,  who,  ivoey  boar,  hoarse,  more,  sore  ;  bloiv,  crow  v., 
know,  mow,  saw pret.,  slon',  snow,  soiv  v.,  thaw,  throw;  soul; 
aught,  nought,  nouther,  ought,  outher;  low,  oive,  own  adj. ; 
ask,  cloth,  gone,  none,  nothing,  holiday,  hot,  once,  one.  For 
the  dialect  forms  of  dough,  lord,  pole,  see  Index.  The 
dialect  forms  of  preterites  like  drove,  rode,  wrote  are 
practically  valueless  for  phonological  purposes,  because 
the  regularly  developed  forms  have  often  been  displaced 
by  analogical  formations. 

§  121.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring  sounds, 
the  normal  development  of  a  is  : 

au  se.Ken. 

ei  Ant. 

e  Or.I.  ne.Sc.  but  i  before  nasals,  em.  &  wm.Sc,  Kcb. 

ia  m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.Yks.  nw.Lan. 

ie  n.Cum. +  ia. 

ia  s.Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.,  n.Cum.  +  ie,  ne.  &  e. Yks.,  se. Yks. -t- 
ua  (often  6). 
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i  Or.I.  ne.Sc.  before  nasals. 

ou  ni.Nlip. 

03  n.Bck.,  e.Dev.  +  6a,  6. 

9  me.Wil.  +  6a. 

6a  se.Lan.  Not.  n.  &  nw.Lin.,  War.  s.O.xf. +  U3,  s.Cy. 
(but  n.Ken.  ua,  se.Ken.  au),  sw.Cy.  ua  (but  inc  \Vil.  +  9, 
n.Dev.  6,  e.Dev.  +  oa,  6). 

6  em.Lan.  +  ua  (often  6a),  sm.Lan.,sw.Lan.  +  U3, 1.Ma., 
Chs.  +  ua,  Fit.  Dnb.,  n.Stf.  (often  da),  n.Der. +  ua,  Rut. 
Lei.  ne.Nlip.  Wor.,  Shr.  +  ua  but  ne.Shr.  +  u,  Hrf.  e.An. 
n.Dev.,  e.Dev. +  oa,  6a. 

ua  se.Yks.  +  ia  (often  6),  sw.Yks.  m.Lan.,  em.Lan.  +  6 
(often  6a),  s\v.Lan.  +  6,  s.Lan.  (often  6),  Chs. +  6,  Der.  but 
n.Der. +  6,  s.Lin.  sw.Nhp.,  War.  +  6a,  Shr. +  6but  ne.Shr. 
-i  u,  Gio.  S.Midi,  (but  s.Oxf. +  6a,  n.Bck.  oa),  n.Ken., 
svv.Cy. +  6a  (but  me.Wil.  9,  n.Dev.  6,  e.Dev. +  oa,  6). 

uwm.Stf.,  s.StI".  (often  6),  ne.  &  nvv.Der.,  ne.Shr.  +  6,  ua. 

But  au  occurs  in  ivad  w.Oxf. 

a  in  /ir on d  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor.,  rondnw. 
&  w.Wil.,  clothes  m.Hmp.  nw.  &  w.Wil. 

&  in  both,  clothes  Sh.  &  Or.I. 

ei  in  broad  Edb.,  rope  n.Cum. 

eu  in  road  Ess. 

ea  in  bone  Ayr.  n.Cum.,  broad  e.Yks.,  bolhn.'Dnr.  n.Cum. 
snw.Yks.,  »wst  n.Cum.,  clothes  nie.Nhb.  n.Cum.  snw.Yks. 

e  in  stoite  Uls.,  broad  n.Nhh.  ne.  &  se.Yks.  s.Lan.,  load 
Ant.,  rope  n.Nhb.,  ghost  Ant.  se.Nhb.,  «/os/ Uls.  se.Nhb. 
ne.  &  se.Yks.,  clothes  n.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

ie  in  bone  me.Nlib.,  both  me.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

ia  in  alone  ne.Sc,  groan,  stone  nw.Lan.,  moan  Wm. 
nnw.Yks.,  both  n.  &  m.\\[m.,  clothes  m.Wm.  snw.  &  m.Yks. 
nw.Lan. 

i  in  boatSh.X.,  clothes  n.Cum. 

je  in  bone,  stone,  toad,  soap,  ghost  se.l^hb.  n.Dur.,  load, 
loaf  se.Nhb.,  both  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.,  most  se.  & 
s.Nhb. 

ou  in  groan  s.Sc,  road  s.^Ki.  Lei.  n.Bck.  nvv.  &  se.Hrt. 
Ess.,  toad  Ess.,  boat  Ant.  Lei.  e.Som.,  clothes  Som.,  those 
se.Hrt. 

oa  in  alone,  bone  m.Nhp.,  groan  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  s.Oxf. 
Sus.  Dor.  e.Dev.,  moan  e.Yks.  Sus.,  s/o;;<' ms.Yks.  m.Lin., 
broad  Rut.,  loadw.War.  m.Shr.  w.Oxf.  Sus.,  road  me.Nhb. 
Dur.  n.Cum.  ne.Yks.  LMa.  m.Lin.  ne.Shr.  s.Pem.  Brks. 
Ess.  c.Ken.  me.  &  w.Wil.  sw.Dev.,  toad  Rut.  n.Wor. 
e.Ken.  Sus.  e.Dor.  Som.,  boat  ne.Sc.  n.Cum.  em.Lan. 
se.Ken.  s.Som.,  goat  me.Wil.,  both  e.Hrf.  Glo.  n.Ken. 
Dor.,  rope  m.Lin.,  soap  me.Wil.,  ghost  me.Wil.  Dor.,  most 
es.Yks.  n.Lin.  w.Oxf.  Bdf.,  clothes  Glo.  nvv.Oxf.  Ess.,  loaf 
w.War.  Sus.,  t/.ose  es.Yks. 

9  in  bone  se.Yks.,  broad  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  se.Yks.  sm.  & 
sw.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  Rut.  w.War.  e.Hrf.  s.Oxf. 
m.Bck.  se.Hrt.  e.Suf.  n.Ken.  e.Som.  n.Dev.,  Awr/ne.Yks., 
road  n.  &  me.Nhb.  ne.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Dev.,  toail  ne.Yks., 
boat  n.Wm.,  goat  Wm.,  soap  Dor.  e.Dev.,  ghost  m.Cum. 
Wm.  se.Yks.  n.Lan.,>«05^  se.Yks.  e.  &  w.Som.  sw.Dev., 
drove  sb.  m.Cum.  n.Lan.,  loa/  LMa.  Dor.,  stroke  m.Cum. 
n.Lan.  LMa.  Dor. 

6u  in  road  e.Ken.,  both  se.Hrt. 

6a  in  alone  s.Lei.,  bone  ne.Der.  m.Nhp.  ne.Shr.,  moan 
n.Nhb.,  stone  w.Wor.,  foam  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  broad  sw.'Nhh. 
se.Yks., /o(7rfLei. n.Wor.  ne.Shr.  Brks. m.Bck., roarfn.Wm. 
snw.Yks.  LMa.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  w.Wor.  se.Brks.  nw.Hrt. 
n.Cmb.  Ess.,  toad  Lei.,  boat  s.Sc.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  ms.Yks. 
n.Sti'.,  goat  ne.Sc.  n.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  rope  n.Der.,  ghost 
m.Bck.,  most  n.Stf.,  clothes  Dnb.,  drove  sb.  n.Cum. 

6  in  alone  se.Hrt.  Sus.,  groan  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Lth. 
Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.Nhb.  s.Dur.,  moan  Inv.  Bch.  Abd. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  me.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur., 
stone  Uls.  m.Lin.  e.  &  s.\\'ar.,/oam  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr. 
Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  Cv;  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.,  broad  me.Nhb. 
S.Lin.  e.Dor.  s.Som.,  load  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  s.Ayr. 
Lth.  Kcb.  me.  &  s.Nhb.,  road  Inv.  sn.  nm.  cm.  wm.  & 
s.Sc.  Uls.  me.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  nnw.  &  ms.Yks.  Not. 
e.  &  s.War.  Glo.  e.  &  w.Oxf.  nw.Hrt.  e.Dor.  s.Som.,  toad 
em.Sc.  S.Ayr.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.,  boat  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  wm.Sc. 
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Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  me.  &  s.Nhb.  Wm.  nw.Som.,  goal 
Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ajt.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 
me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  Wm.  nnw.Yks.,  both  Uls.  e.War.,  rope 
Inv.  ne.Sc.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.,  soap  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  ghosf  Ayr. 
Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm.  nw.  & 
e.Yks.  nw.Lan.,  most  n.Ayr.  Uls.  se.Ken.,  clothes  Uls. 
n.Dur.  w.War. Glo.  e.&  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  s.Sur.  Sus.  sm.Hmp. 
e.Dor.  e.Som.  w.Cor.,  droi'e  sb.  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.,  loaf 
Inv.  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  me.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
snw.Yks.  w.Wil.  c.  &  w.Som.,  stroke  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  se.  sw.&  s.Nhb. 
Dur.  n.Wm.  nnw.Yks.  Sus.,  those  Inv.  n.Ayr.  se.Nhb. 
n.  S:  m.Cum.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

ui  in  tnost  sm.  &  s.Lan. 

ua  in  alone,  groan,  stone  n.Lan.,  moan  m.Cum.  e.Yks. 
n.Lan.  e.Suf.,  foam  m.Cum.  w.Sus.,  broad  n.Wor.,  load 
sw.Nhb.  e.Yks.  n.Lan.  e.Sus.,  road  n.  &  m.Cum.  w.Wm. 
ne.  nw.  &  e.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  Lei.  e.Sus.,  toad  ne.  & 
e.Yks.  n.Lan.  n.Lin., ion/ se.Nhb.  m.Cum.  w.Wm. ne.Yks., 
goat  sw.Nhb.  m.Cum.  ne.  &  e.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.,  both 
n.Lan.  sm.Hmp.,  rope  n.Lan.  Sus.,  soap,  most  n.Lan., 
ghost  ne.  &  nw.Yks.,  clothes  n.  &  nw.Lan.,  drove  sb.  s.Sc, 
"loaf  e.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.,  stroke  nnw.  &  e.Yks.,  those 
ne.Yks. 

u  in  groan  Lei.,  sto)!e,  road  s.Chs.,  load  w.Chs.  ne.Nrf. 
e.Suf.,  toad  ne.Nrf.,  boat  w.Chs.  me.Wil.,  soap  Lei.,  most 
s.War.,  clothes  Not.  e.Suf.,  loaf  ne.Nrf.,  stroke  s.War, 
ne.Nrf.,  those  sm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 

Bu  in  stone  Ess.,  those  w.Dor. 

ce  in  those  w.Som.  nw.Dev. 

wa  in  clothes  e.Hrf. 

wo  in  stone  e.Oxf. 

woa  in  foam,  boat,  goat  Dor. 

w6a  in  alone,  more,  most  Dor.,  bone  Wil,  Dor.  s.Som,, 
road  snw.Yks.,  boat  s.Dur. 

wu  in  toad  Glo.  Oxf. 

wua  in  bone,  stone  Glo.,  road  nnw.Yks.,  toad  sw.Dev. 

WB  in  bone  s.War.  s.Wor.  m.Shr.  nw.  &  w.Oxf.,  stone 
sw.Nhp.  s.War.  s.Wor.  m.Shr.  Glo.  nw.Oxf.,  toad  e.Oxf. 
me.Wil..  boat  s.Wor.,  both  e.Oxf.,  most  w.  &  s.Oxf. 

wa  in  stone,  boat  w.Oxf. 

Note.  In  the  s.Midl.,  southern,  and  south-western  dia- 
lects, the  pres.  participle  ^o;;;^  has  gen.  developed  forms 
with  w.  gwain  or  gwa-in  occurs  in  s.Wor.  Hrf.  Gmg. 
s.Pem.  Glo.  w.Oxf.  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W.  w.Wil.  nw.  &  w.Som. 
nw.Dev.,  gwffi-in  s.Som.,  gwen  or  gwe-in  s.Wor.  Gmg. 
nw.  e.  &  w.Oxf.  Sus.  s.Sur.  w.Som.  n.  &  sw.Dev.,  gwin 
or  gwi-in  n.  &  m.Shr.  Sus.,  gwin  e.Hrf.  m.Hmp.  n.Ken., 
gwoin  or  gw9-in  Wor.  nm.Brks.  nw.Wil.,  gWBin  or 
gWB-in  me.Wil.  e.Dor. 

§  122.  In  many  words  where  the  modern  lit.  language 
has  the  normal  development,  the  vowel  has  often  under- 
gone shortening  in  the  dialects. 

e  occurs  in  bo)ie  Sh.L,  moan,  load,  road,  both,  loaf  ne.Sc, 
toad  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  ghost  me.Nhb.,  most  ne.  & 
nm.Sc, 

e  in  alone,  foam,  load  w,Frf.  e.Per.,  bone  ne.Sc.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.,  stone  Sh.L  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc,  soap  Bch. 
Abd.  w.Frf.  e.^er., ghost,  most  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  clothes 
ne.  &  sn.Sc.  Peb. 

i  in  bone  ne.  &  sn.Sc,  moan  sn.Sc,  stone  Or.I.  ne.Sc. 

o  in  bone  Kss.,  groan  Bch.  Abd.,  5/0/;^  s.Chs.  Rut.  m.  & 
sw.Nhp.  s.Nrf.  sw.Dev.,  broad  Bch.  Abd.  s.Nhb.  n.Cum. 
s.Stf.,  /off(/Sh.I.  n.Cum.  Ess.,  road  Sh. I.  Cai.  ne.  &  sn.Sc. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Kcb.  se.Cmb,,  toad  Inv,  ne.Sc.  Ant., 
ion/ sn.Sc.  Per.  n.Nhb.  Bdf.,  rope  w.Frf.  e.Per.  m.Shr., 
soap  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,, .9^/105/ Sh.L  Inv.  Bch.  Abd. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  Kcb., /on/ne.Sc"  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Nhb.  Lei., 
stroke  ne.Sc. 

6  in  load  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  road  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Sc.  m.Shr,, 
boat  mv.Der..  goat  nw.  &  w.Der.,  gho<t  s.Dur.  Sus,  e.Dor, 
w..Soni.  e.Dev.,  clothes  w.Som..  drove  sb.  Sus.,  /on/ sw.Lan. 
nw.Der.  m.Shr. 
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u  in  bone,  s/one  ne.'Nrf.  e.Suf.,  broad  ne.Der.,  road,  boat, 
both  e.Suf.,  rope  s.Chs.  ne.Der.  e.Suf.,  soap  s.Chs.,  ghost 
ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.,  most  nw.Der.  ne.Shr.  e.Suf.,  /o^T/ne.Der. 
Rut.  e.Suf.,  stroke  e.Suf. 

Cl  in  stone  Lei.,  rope  e.Der. 

■B  in  bone  ne.Cmb.,  stone  s.Lin.  e.  &  w.Oxf.  n.Bclc. 
ne.Cmb.  ne.Nrf.,  both  e.Oxf.,  /on/s.Lin.  Rut. 

Tlie  normal  development  of  OE.  a  in  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur. 
Cum.  Wm.  ne.  &  e.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  is  the  same  as 
that  of  OE.  short  se,  a  in  open  syllables  (§  43)  ;  hence 
all  6-forms  in  these  dialects,  and  all  forms  which  pre- 
suppose an  older  stage  o  or  9,  are  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  lit.  language. 

§  123.  Initial  a  or  ha  has  gen.  had  the  normal  develop- 
ment in  such  words  as  oak,  oar,  oath,  oats,  onty,  home,  ivhole. 

au  occurs  in  oak,  only,  home,  whole  se.Ken. 

h,  in  only  w.Wil. 

^  in  oak  w.Wil. 

e  in  oats  Sh.I.  ne.Sc. 

ea  in  oalh  m.Yks.  n.Lan.,  oats  n.Cum.  m.Yks.,  home 
snw.  &  m.Yks.  n.Lan.,  n'liole  nm.Yks. 

e  in  oath  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  oats  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

e  in  oak  Abd.  sn.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb.  n.Lan., 
oar  ne.Sc,  oath  nm.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  S.Ayr.  se.Nhb.,  oats 
Sh.  &  Or.L  Bch.  Abd.  sn.  nm.  em.  &  wm.Sc,  home  ne.  Yks. 

ia  oak  m.Cum.  nnw.Yks.,  oath  nnw.  &  snw. Yks.,  oats 
nnw.Yks.,  home  Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  &  snw. Yks.,  itjhole  e.  & 
w.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  &  snw. Yks. 

ia  in  oak  s.Sc.  ne.  &  m.Yks.,  oats  n.Nhb.,  home  s.Dur. 
n.Wm.  ne.  snw.  m.  &  se.Yks.,  whole  s.Dur.  n.  &  m.Wm. 
n.  &  ne.Yks. 

i  in  oats  ne.Sc. 

o  in  ofl^  ne.Sc,  Off/'/;  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  o^fe  Ess., 
only  Sh.L  Cai.  ne.  &  sn.Sc  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc  se.Nhb. 
ne.Yks.  s.Stf.  nw.Oxf.  nw.Hrt.  ne.Nrf.  Ess.  Sus.  w.Wil. 
w.Som.  n.Dev.,  home  n.  em.  &  wm.Stf.  Not.  n.Lei.  sw.Nhp. 
e.  w.  &  s.War.  n.Bck.  se.Hrt.  Hnt.  Ess.  w.Som.  n.  &  s.Dev. 

ou  in  oath  s.Lei.,  oats  ne.  &  m.Nhp.  nw.Hrt.  se.Ken., 
only  s.Lei.  sw.Nhp.  s.Oxf.  s.Som.,  home  Nhp.  e.Oxf. 
m.Bck.  Bdf.  se.Hrt. 

03  in  oak  m.Nhp.  m.Bck.  e.Dor.  e.Dev.,  oarne.Sc  Wm. 
LMa.,  oath  se.Yks.  Rut.  Sus.,  oats  n.Cum.  nw.Lan.  LMa. 
n.Wor.  n.Bck.  e.Ken.,  only  Dor.  e.Dev.,  home  ms.Yks. 
wm.Stf.  n.  &  m.Lin.  n.Bck.  Sus.,  whole  Glo.  n.Ken. 

9  in  oak  LMa.  me.Wil.,  oath  m.Cum.  me.Wil.,  home  Ess. 
me.Wil.,  whole  ms.Yks.  me.Wil.  w.Dor. 

6  in  oak  ms.Lan.  nw.Der.,  oath  s.Dur.  nw.Der.,  oats  Not. 
e.War.  ne.Shr.,  only  ne.  sn.  em.  &  s.Sc.  n.Cum.  s.Lan. 
m.Bck.  Suf.  e.Som.  sw.Dev.,  home  m.Nhp.  s.Wor.  s.Nrf. 
Ess.  n.  &  sw.Dev.,  luhole  m.I^hp.  e.War.  w.Suf.  Sus. 

6u  in  onfcem.Stf.  s.Lei.  e.War. 

oa  in  oak  em.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  n.Wor.  nw.  &  s.Oxf. 
s.Sur.  .Sus.,  oath  em.  &  se.Lan.  nw.Lin.  w.War.  s.Oxf. 
Bdf.,  oats  em.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  n.Hrf.  s.Oxf.  m.Bck., 
only  nw.Lin.,  home  em.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  w.Wor.  m.Bck. 
s.Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  M»/;oA'n.(S:  nw.Lin. e.Dev. 

6  in  oak  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc. 
S.Ayr.  Kcb.  Uls.  me. Nhb.  es.Yks.  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Chs. 
n.  &  s.Stf.  n.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  ne.Nrf.  w.Som.  n.Dev., 
ortrSli.I.  ne.&  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  me.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  Wm.,  oath  Or.L  Bch. 
Abd.  n.AjT.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Uls.  me.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum. 
nnw.  snw.  &  e.Yks.  nw.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf.  n.Der. 
Lei.,  oats  Bch.  Abd.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  me. Nhb.  sw.Yks. 
ms.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.  &  m.Nhp.,  only 
Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Uls.  se.Nhb.  n.Dur.  se.  & 
ms.Yks.  em,  sm.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  Stf.  Der. 
Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  War.  n.Wor.  e.Ilrf.  Glo.  nw.O.xf.  n.Bck. 
se.Hrt.  s.Nrf.  n.Ken.  sm.Hmp.  e.Dor.  w.Cor.,  home  em. 
&  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  Dnb.  Not.  ne.  m.  cS;  sw.Nhp.  w.War.  w. 
cS:  s.Wor.  Oxf.  m.Bck.  Hrt.  Nrf.  w.Suf.  Ess.  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
s.Dey..  jy/io/fs.Yks. n.Stf.  Lei.  se.Hrt.  sm.Hmp.  n.&  s.Dev. 

u  m  oak  ne.Der.  e.Suf.,  oath  e.Suf.,  oats  e.  &  em.Stf.  ne. 
&  nw.Der.  Not.  e.Suf.  Ess.,  only  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.,  home  Rut. 


s.Nrf.  e.Suf.,  ivhole  Rut.  m.Nhp.  s.Wor.  Cmb.  ne.  &  s.Nrf. 
e.Suf. 

iia  in  oak  w.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  m.  em.  &  s.Lan.  s.Lin. 
s.War.  e.Dor.,  oar  LMa.,  oath  w.Wm.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  em. 
&  s.Lan.  s.Lin.  m.Shr.  ne.Nrf.  w.Wil.,  oats  nnw.  snw.  & 
sw.Yks.  n.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  nw.Der.  s.Lin.  Rut.  m.  & 
sw.Nhp.  s.War.  m.Shr.  Glo.  nw.  &  e.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Dor., 
o;;/)' sw.Yks.  s.Lin.  se.Hrt.,  home  sw.  ms.  &  s.Yks.  n.  m. 
&  s.Lan.  e.Der.  Not.  s.Lin.  s.War.  se.Hrt.  nw.  &  w.Wil. 
e.Dor.,  li'hole  se.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  w.Chs.  s.War. 
w.  &  se.Hrt.  nw.Wil.  e.Dor. 

u  in  oak  wm.Stf.,  oath  s.Stf.,  home  ne.  &  s.Nrf.,  whole 
em.Stf.  ne.Der.  n.Shr.  m.Bck. 

u  in  oats  s.Stf.  e.Der. 

B  in  oats  n.  &  m.Bck.  Ess.,  only  e.Hrf.  e.Oxf.  w.Som., 
homeNot.  s.Lin.  Lei.  n.Bck.  Bdf.  ne.Cmb.  Ess. s.Nrf.,  whole 
s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  e.Oxf.  Bdf.  s.Nrf. 

hse  in  home  Sh.L 

hei  in  home  Ayr.  Ant.,  whole  Ant. 

he  in  home  Sh.I.  ne.  &  sn. Sc. w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.&  sm.Sc, 
lohole  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc 

he  in  lionie  Or.L  Cai.  ne.  sn.  nm.  em.  wm.  &  sm.Sc. 
Uls.,  ivhole  Sh.L  Cai.  ne.  sn.  nm.  em.  wm.  &  sm.Sc. 

hia  in  Iiome,  wliole  n.Cum.  Wm. 

hie  in  home,  whole  n.Cum. 

hia  in  home  s.Sc.  n.  me.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.,  whole 
s.Sc.  n.  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb. 

hi  in  home,  whole  Or.L 

hja  in  home  s.Sc.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  whole  se.Nhb. 

ho  in  home,  whole  Uls.  LMa. 

hu  in  home  me. Nhb. 

ja  in  oak  Dur.  s.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nnw.  snw.  e.  m.  & 
se.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.,  home  w.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  e.  m.  & 
se.Yks.  nw.Lan.,  whole  w.Wm.  n.  e.  &  m.Yks.  nw.Lan. 

je  in  oak  me.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  s.Cum.  w.Yks., 
oats  s.Sc.  me.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.,  /www  se.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
w.Cum.,  ivhole  e.Cum. 

jea  in  home  nm.Yks. 

je  in  oats  Kcb. 

jia  in  ho//ie  nnw.Yks.  nw.Lan.,  whole  nnw.Yks. 

jia  in  home  m.Yks. 

JB  in  home  Glo. 

ja  in  oats  em.Sc 

we  in  oats  w.Som.  n.  &  nw.Dev. 

wia  in  whole  ne.Yks. 

wo  in  oats  w.War.  w.Wor.,  home  e.  se.  sw.  &  es.Yks. 
se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  Stf.  n.  &  ne.Der.  e.  Sc 
s.War.  s.Wor.  n.  &  ne.Shr.  n.  &  e.Hrf.,  whole  e.  m.  se.  & 
sw.Yks.  n.Stf. 

woa  in  oath  Dor.,  oats  w.War.  w.Dor.,  home  se.Lan. 
n.Ken.  nw.Som. 

wo  in  oak  nw.Som.,  home  m.Nhp.,  whole  w.Som. 

woa  in  oak  w.Dor.,  oats  se.Lan.  w.War.,  home  w.War. 
w.Wor.  Brks.  m.Bck.  LW.  Dor. 

wo  in  oak  Glo.  Hmp.  e.Dor.,  home  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.  & 
e.Stf.  w.Der.  m.Shr.  Glo.,  whole  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Stf. 
nw.Nhp.  s.War.  w.Som. 

wu  in  oak  n.Shr.  Glo.  e.Som.,  oath  Bdf.,  oats  s.Lan.  n. 
ne.  &  nw.Der.  Rut.  sw.Nhp.  ne.Shr.  Glo.  m.Bck.,  home 
ms.Lan.  e.Stf.  ne.Der.  Rut.,  whole  em.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf. 
n.Der.  Not.  Rut.  Lei.  n.Nhp.  n.War.  m.Wor.  Glo.  s.Oxf. 
Bck.  e.Dor.  e.Som. 

wua  in  oak  w.Yks.,  oats  em.Lan.  e.Dor.,  home  sw.Yks. 
e.Dor.,  whole  sw.  &  s.Yks.  em.Lan. 

wCi  in  oats  w.Chs.  Dnb.  n.Shr.,  home  sm.  &  ms.Lan. 
n.Wor.  se.Shr.,  whole  se.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  s.Stf.  Der. 

WB  in  oak  m.Shr.,  oath  m.Shr.  Brks.  e.Som.,  on/s  s.Chs. 
wm.Stf.  m.Lin.  Lei.  w.War.  w.Wor.  m.Shr.  Glo.  n.Hrf. 
e.  &  w.Oxf.  Brks.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  Hnt.  Cmb.  Ken.  Sur.  Sus. 
Hmp.  LW.  Wil.  Soni.  Dev.  Cor.,  only  n.Ken.,  home  sw. 
ms.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  e.  em.  wm.  &  s.Stf.  Der. 
e.War.  w.  &  s.Wor.  Shr.  n.  &  e.Hrf.  Glo.  nw.Oxf.  Bck. 
me.Wil.  e.Som.,  whole  w.War.  Glo.  nw.  &  e.Oxf.  Bdf. 
w.Wil. 

wa  in  oats  e.Dor. 
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§  124.  Final  a  has  gen.  had  the  normal  development 
in  sucli  words  as  ago.  go,  foe,  luoc.     But  see  below. 

a  occurs  in  go  w.Wm. 

au  in  go,  woe  se.Ken. 

ain^o  e.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  snw.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.,  loe 
sn.Sc. 

si  in  go  Sh.I.,  woe  ms.Yks. 

ei  in  toe  Ant. 

ea  in  go,  toe,  woe  m.Yks. 

e  in  ^^o  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  n.Lan., 
toe  Or.I.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr. 
Kcb.,  woe  ne.  sn.  em.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  n.Cum.  se.Yks. 

ia  in  loe  nw.Yks.,  ivoe  nnw.  &  snw.Yks. 

ie  in  loe  n.Cum. 

iu  in  toe  nw.Lan.  sw.Nhp. 

ia  in  go  s.Sc,  toe  s.Sc.  s.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  e.  & 
se.Yks.,  ivoe  s.Sc.  s.Dur.  w.Wm.  ne.Yks. 

i  in  gu  se.Nhb.,  toe  me.  se.  &sw.Nhb.,  tyoe  me. Nhb.  Dur. 

.ja  in  go  ne.Sc. 

ou  in^o  Ant.  s.Stf.  m.  &  sw.Nhp.  n.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  Som., 
toe  ne.Nrf.  e..Sus.,  woe  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf  s.Som. 

9  in  go  se.Yks.  me.Wil.,  loe  se.Yks.  I. Ma.  me.Wil.  Dor., 
woe  m.Cum.  se.Yks.  n.Lan.  me.Wil.  Dor. 

6u  in  go  Rut.  w.Dor.,  loe  Rut.  s.Sur.  Sus.,  woe  Rut. 

OB  mgo  ms.  &s.Yks.  Lin.,/o(;n.Nhb.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  m.Shr. 
Sus.  c.Dev.,  H'oe  n.  &  nw.Lin. 

6  in  ago  ne.Shr.  e.Oxf.  s.Nrf.  s.Dev.,  go  Inv.  Kcb.  s.Lan. 
LMa.  n."&  s.Stf.  n.Der.  Not.  s.Lin.  e.War.  n.Shr.,  /ops.Nhb. 
em.  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  s.Lin.  Lei. 
n.Wor.  m.Bck.  w.Cor.,  ivoe  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
se.  &  s.Nlib.  n.Dur.  snw.  e.  &  se.Yks.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
LMa.  n.  &  s.Stf.  nw.  &  s.Lin.  Lei. 

u  mgo  n.  &  nw.Der.  Lei.  n.Bck. 

ua  in  ago  sw.Yks.  Glo.  ne.Wil.,  go  se.  sw.  &  es.Yks.  n. 
sm.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  c.Der.  m.Lin.  m.Shr.  n.Hrf.w.Hrt. 
w.Wil.,  loe  sw.  &  es.Yks.  n.  em.  &  s.Lan.  w.Hrt.  w.Wil., 
woe  sw.Yks.  em.Lan. 

u  in  ago  s.Stf.  Nhp.  War.  s.Wor.  e.Hrf.  nw.Oxf.  se.Hrt. 
Suf.  n.Ken.  e.Sus.  sm.Hmp.  e.Dor..  go  em.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
Dnb.  em.  wm.  &  s  Stf.  n.  ne.  nw.  &  w.Dcr.  m.Lin.  Lei.  n. 
&  m.Nhp.  w.  &  s.War.  n.Wor.  ne.  &  se.Shr.  e.Hrf.  Glo. 
nw.  &  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  nw.Hrt.  e.Suf.  s.Sur.  Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor. 
e.  &  w.Som.  n.  &  e.Dev.,  /of  sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  ne.  nw.  &  e.Der. 
sw.Nhp.  ne.Shr.  nw.Oxf.  e.Suf.  LW.  e.Dor.  e.Som.,  woe 
e.Suf 

■BU  in  ago  e.Hrf.,  go  Ess. 

ce  in  go  w.Som. 

§  125.  Final  wa  preceded  by  a  consonant,  as  in  OE. 
swa  so,  twa  hvo,  hwa  icZ/o.  The  wa  has  given  rise  to 
a  great  diversity  of  forms  in  the  dialects. 

In  so  au  occurs  in  se.Ken.,  se  Sh.L,  ei  Ant.,  eu  Ess.,ea 
ne.  nw.  e.  &  m.Yks.,  e  Sh.  &  Or.L  Cai.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 
e.Pei.  em.  &  wm.Sc,  s.Ayr.  Kcb.  Wgt.  sw.Nhb.  ne.Yks., 
ia  e.  &  w.Cum.  Wm.  n.  &  nw.Yks.  nw.Lan.,  ia  s.Sc.  Cum. 
Wm.  n.  ne.  snw.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.,  i  Wgt.  me.  se.  sw.  & 
s.Nhb.  Dur.,  oa  e.  S:  m.Lin.,  9  se.Yks. 

iu  occurs  in  tivo  nw.  em.  &  se.Lan.  Stf.  Der.  Lei.  m.Nhp. 
se.Shr.  m.Bck.  Ilrt.  s.Nrf.  vv.Suf.  e.Ken.,  wlio  n.  &  em. Stf. 
Lei.  Bdf.  Hrt.  w.Suf. 

iii  in  livo  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.,  who  ne.  &  s.Nrf.  e.Suf. 

ou  in  so  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf.  n.Bck.  Hrt.  Hnt.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
Ess.  e.Sus.,  two  snw.Yks. 

ou  in  so  e.Suf.  e.Ess.  e.Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.,  two  Rut. 

OB  in  so  nw.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  m.Nhp.,  Iiuu  n.Lin. 

6  in  so  Cai.  sn.  nm.  wm.  &  s.Sc.  Uls.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  e.  sw. 
&  s.Yks.  em.  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  s.Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Not. 
Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  s.Pem.  Glo.  n. 
nw.  &  e.Oxf.  Brks.  Bck.  Bdf.  Hrt.  e.An.  n.Ken.  e.Sus. 
Hmp.  w.Wil.  w.Dor.  w.Som.  Dev.  Cor.,  tiuo  Rut. 

ua  in  so  w.Cum.  nm.  se.  w.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  & 
s.Lan.  em.Stf.  n.  &  m.Shr.  Bdf.  w.Hrt.,  who  sw.Yks.  em. 
sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  Fit.  n.  &  e.Der.  n.Lin. 

U  in  so  s.Chs.  wm.  &  s.Stf.  nw.Der.  e.Dor.  e.  &  s.Som., 
two  Uls.  se.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  s.Wm.  nw.  nm.  sc.  sw,  & 


s.Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  n.  &  w.Chs.  Dnb.  wm.Stf.  n.  nw.  & 
e.Der.  Lin.  Lei.  ne.Nhp.  n.Wor.  ne.  &  m.Shr.  n.  &  e.Hrf. 
Glo.  Oxf.  m.Bck.  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  nw.  &  w.Wil. 
e.Dor.  e.Som.,  who  Uls.  s.Nhb.  n.Cum.  sm.Lan.  LMa.  Chs. 
n.  &  s.Stf.  n.  nw.  &  s.Der.  Not.  Lin.  War.  ne.Shr.  Hrf. 
Glo.  Oxf.  Bck.  Bdf.  se.Hrt.  Ken.  Sus.  Hmp.  nw.&  w.Wil. 
Dor.  e.  &  s.Som. 

■BU  in  lifo  e.Stf.  ne.  e.  &  w.Der. 

oeu  in  two  s.Chs.  ne.  &  e.Der. 

ce  in  tivo  n.  &  sw.Dev.,  who  Brks.  n.  sw.  &  s.Dev. 

u  in  tivo  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  w.Som.  Dev.,  who  e.Suf.  w.Som. 
n.  &  e.Dev. 

wa  in  two  .Sh.  &  Or.L  Cai.  ne.  sn.  nm.  &  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr. 
Ant.,  who  n.  &  nw.Lan. 

wa  in  ivlio  em.Sc.  Kcb. 

wa  in  two  wm.Sc.  Kcb. 

wei  in  i^<ho  s.Nlib. 

wea  in  two  n.Cum.  m.Yks.,  who  s.Cum.  m.Yks. 

we  in  two  wm.Sc.  Peb.  Kcb. 

wia  in  two  e.Cum.  w.Wm.  nw.Yks.,  who  n.Wm.  nw.Yks. 

wia  in  livo  s.Sc.  s.Dur.  Cum.  n.  &  m.Wm.  ne.  e.  m.  & 
se.Yks.,  ivho  s.Dur.  e.  &  w.Cum.  ne.  e.  &  se.Yks. 

wi  in  /ii'o  me.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  Dur.,  who  se.Nhb.  Dur. 
e.  &  w.Cum. 

W9  in  tn'o  em.  &  wm.Sc,  who  e.  &  s.Yks. 

wo  in  wlio  es.Yks.  e.Der. 

wua  in  who  sw.  ms.  &  s.Yks.  em.  &  se.Lan.  Dnb. 

§  126.  The  development  of  ar  in  such  words  as  boar, 
hoarse,  more,  sore  is  : 

a  in  tnore  snw.Yks. 

ea  in  hoarse  m.Yks.,  more  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.  &  w.Cum.  n. 
&  s.Wm.  ne.  nw.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.  n.  Sc  nw.Lan.,  AOre  s.Nhb. 
Dur.  m.Cum.  ne.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks. 

ear  in  more  Ant.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.,  sore  sw.Nhb. 

er  in  hoarse  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.  s  Ayr. 

er  in  hoarsevim.Sc.  Kcb.,  iiioieSc.  me.  &  se.Nhb.  n.Cum., 
oar  ne.Sc,  sore  Sh.  &  Or.L  ne.  nm.  em.  wm.  sm.  &  s.Sc. 
me.  &  se.Nhb.  n.Cum.  Wm. 

ia  in  more  m.  &  s.Wm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  nw.Lan.,  sore 
nw.Yks.  nw.Lan. 

ia  in  hoarse  s.Dur.,  more  Wm.  nm.Yks. 

iar  in  hoarse  s.Sc  me. Nhb.,  more  n.Cum. 

Ir  in  hoarse  se.Nhb. 

oa  in  boar  n.Stf.  s.Lei.  me.Wil.  e.Dev., /;Of;«c s.Stf.  Rut. 
s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  nic.Wil.,  w/orcnne.Nhb.  Rut. 
Lei.  m.Nhp.  ne.Shr.  c.llrf.  Glo.  ne.&  s.Nrf.  n.Ken.  e.Sus. 
me.Wil.  e.Dor.,  oar  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  e.  &  se.Yks. 
n.Stf.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.Nrf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som. 
c.Dev.,  sore  n.Stf.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.Nrf.  Ken.  me.Wil. 

oar  in  boar  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  oar  ne.Sc.  Wm.  LMa.,  sore 
LMa. 

9  in  Aort*- s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  se.Ken.,  hoarse  s.Nhb. 
m.Cum.  n.Stf.,  more  se.Yks.  Bdf.  w.Suf.  Ess.  se.Ken. 

9r  in  boar  Wm. 

6a  in  boar  em.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Brks.  e.  & 
s.Som.  e.Dev.,  hoarse  em.  &  s.Lan.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  Sus.  e.Dor. 
w.Som.,  mure  n.  &  wm.Stf.  n.  &  ms.Lin.  e.War.  e.Hrf. 
nw.Oxf.  nw.Nrf.  e.Suf.  w.Som.  Dev.,  oar  em.  sm.  se.  & 
sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  e.Suf. 
e.Dor.,  sore  se.  &  sw.Lan.  Chs.  n.Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
e.Suf.  s.Sur.  Sus.  n.  &  e.Dev. 

oar  in  boar  n.  &  sw.Nhb. 

6  in  hoarse  nnw.  &  e.Yks.  nw.Lan.  LMa.  Lei.  nw.Dev. 

or  in  boar  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
Ant.  w.Wm..  hoarse  Ant.,  more  sn.Sc.  Uls.,  oar  Sh.L  ne. 
&  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
Ant.  me.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  Wm.,  sore  sn.Sc.  Ant. 

ua  in  6onr  sw.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  s.Stf.  s.Oxf.Sus. w.Som., 
/iOrtrsf  sw.Yks.  n.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der.  s.Lin.  Oxf. 
w.Wil.  e.Som.,  more  nm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Chs. 
Stf.  Der.  m.  &  s.Lin.  Lei.  m.  &  sw.Nhp.  e.  &  s.War.  n.Wor. 
ne.  &  m.Shr.  e.Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf.  Brks.  m.Bck.  Bdf,  w.  & 
se.Hrt.  e.Suf.  n.Ken.  Sus.  sm.Hmp.  nw.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor. 
nw.  c.  &  w.Som.  sw.Dev.,  oar  ne.  m.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  em.  & 
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s.Lan.  w.Som.,  sore  se.  sw.  &  es.Yks.  n.  em.  &  s.Lan. 
s.Stf.  nw.Der.  s.Lin.  s.War.  n.  nw.  &  e.Oxf.  Brks.  w.Wil. 
e.Dor.  w.Sorn. 

woa  in  boar  Dor. 

WB  in  oar  e.Som. 

On  the  Sc.  and  n.Cy.  forms  of  the  above  words,  see  end 
of  §  122. 

§  127.  The  combination  aw  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
diversity  of  forms  in  such  words  as  anght,  blow  v.,  crow  v., 
kitoiv,  mow,  nought,  itouther,  ought  v.,  oiilher,  saw  pret., 
slow,  snow,  sow  v.,  thaiv,  throw,  soul. 

a  occurs  in  blow  Abd.  Per.  s.Ayr.  s.Nhb.,  crow  ne.Sc. 
me.  &  s.Nhb.,  o«.^/;^sm.Sc.,.snzyne.  Sl  sm.Sc.  Ant.  me.Nhb. 

au  inau^ht  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  nw.  &  s.Lan.,  blow  Inv. 
n.Shr.  se.Ken.,  crow  n.Wm.  e.Hrf  Glo.  se.Ken.,  knoiv 
e.Hrf.  Glo.  w.Oxf  nm.Brks. se.Ken. nw.Wil..  inoiowm.Sc. 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  se.Lan.  n.Shr.  se.Ken.,  nought  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm.  nw.Yks.  em.  se.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf.  Glo. 
s.O.xf.  Bus.  e.Dev.,  itouther  s.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.Dur.  w.Wm., 
ought  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Wm.  nnw.Yks.  em.se.  Oi:  s.Lan.,  outhcr 
sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Cum.  Wm.,5/ozti  Glo.  se.Ken.,  snow  m.Nhp. 
Glo.  nw.Nrf.  se.Ken.,  s(«r/ Or.  1.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.  em.  &  vvm.Sc. 
Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.Nhb.  Wm.  nw.  &  sw.Yks.  cm.  se.  & 
s.Lan.  Glo.  se.Ken.,  sow  em.Lan.  Glo.  se.Ken.,  MffzcBch. 
Abd.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  sm.Sc.  Peb.  Wm.  em.Lan.,  /Arozt'n.Hrf. 
se.Ken.  Bus. 

a  in  aught  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  Per.,  blo-w  Or.L  sn.Sc.  Ant. 
me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  nw.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan., 
crow  Bh.I.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.  &  sm.Sc.  Ant.  se.tS;  s.Nhb.  Dur. 
n.Cum.  Wm.  nw.  &  m.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  n.Dev.,  know 
s.Bc.  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  w.Cum.  Wm.  nw.  &nm.Yks. 
n.  &  nw.Lan.  s.Lin.  w.Wil.  nw.Som.,  mow  Sh.L  s.Ayr. 
Ant.  me.  &  se.Nhb.  nw.Yks.  n.Lan.,  nought  Dor.,  nouther 
s.Nrf.,  ought  s.War.  nw.Wil.  e.Dor.,  outher  s.Nrf.,  saio 
Sh.L  Cai.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  s.Sc.  se.  & 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  m.  &  s.Wm.  nw.  &  nm.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
e.  &  w.Oxf.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  Bom.,  sloiv  s.Bc.  me.  se.  & 
s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.Cum.  nw.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  w.Wil.,  snoiv 
Sh.  &  Or.L  ne.  sn.  &  nm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Peb.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur. 
n.Cum.  sw.Wm.  nw.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  w.Wil.,  so((/ Or.L 
w.Frf.  e.Per.,  sow  Sh.L  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr. 
Feb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  sw.Wm.  nw.Yks.  n.  & 
nw.Lan.  w.Wil.,  thaw  sn..Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm..Sc.  Ant. 
se.  &  s.Nhb.  nw.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  s.War.  e.  &  w.Oxf. 
s.Sur.  w.Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor.,  throvj  sn.  .S;  wm..Sc.  me.  se.  & 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  sw.Wm.  nw.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan. 

av  in  blow  Abd. 

a  in  crow  s.Ayr.  Kcb.,  mow  Peb.  Kcb. 

au  in  Icnoiu  em.Lan.,  nought  Ayr. 

a  in  blouj  Bch.  Abd.  Peb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Uls.  w.Wil.,  crow 
ne.  &  sn.Sc.  Peb.  s.Sc.  w.Wil.,  kiioiv  w.Wil.,  mow  s.Sc. 
w.Wil.,  saw  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Uls.  nw.Lan.  s.War.,  slow  s.Bc, 
sno-w  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Uls.,  sow  s.Sc,  throw  s.Sc.  Uls.  w.Wil. 

eu  in  soul  Uls. 

ea,  ia  in  slow  m.Yks. 

jav  in  bloiv,  snow  ne.Sc. 

o  in  aught  Frf.  Kcb.,  nought  Or.L  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf 
e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.,  nouther  s.Lan.,  ought  Cai.  ne.  &  sn.Sc. 
w.Frf  e.Per.  sm.Sc.  Ant.  w.Oxf  s.Dev.  Cor.,  slozv  ne.Sc. 

ou  in  aught  Sh.L  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  ms.Yks.  Lan.,  bloiu 
s.Stf.  s.Oxf.e.Suf.  Dor.  s.Som.,cro<um.  Nhp.n.Wor.s.Oxf. 
ne.Nrf.  Bom.,  know  s.Stf.  s.Lei.  m.  &  svv.Nhp.  s.War. 
s.Wor.  n.IIrf  Glo.  s.Oxf  nm.Brks.  n.Bck.  Hnt.  Ess., 
}now  ne.Sc.  n.Nhb.  n.Stf.  s.Lei.  n.Wor.  s.Oxf,  nought 
s.Bc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  n.  &  ne.Der. 
nw.Lin.  s.Lei.,  nouther  se.tihh.  n.Dur.  Cum.  n.  &m.Wm. 
nm.Yks.,  ought  Sh.l.  n.  me.  &  se.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 
n.Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei.,  outher  me.  &  se.Nhb. 
Dur.  m.  &  w.Cum.  ne.Yks.,  slow  n.Dur.  s.Stf  s.Oxf  Ess. 
e.Suf.  e.Sus.,  snozv  s.Stf  ne.  &  m.Nhp.  s.O.xf ,  soul  ne.Sc. 
me.  sc.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Yks.  n.  nw.  sm.  sw.  tS: 
s.Lan.  LMa..  sow  s.Stf.  e.Hrf.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf,  thaw  nc.  & 
s.Sc.  me.Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum.  nnw.  &  c.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
nw.Lin.,  throw  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf.  n.lkk. 


03  in  crow  m.  &  sw.Yks.,  know  m.  &  sw.Yks.  se.Lan. 
m.Lin.,  mow  m.  &  sw.Yks.,  nouther  w.  sw.  &  ms.Yks. 
se.Lan.,  ought  e.Dor.,  outher  sw.Yks.  se.Lan.,  sloiv  m.  se. 
&  sw.Yks.,  saitim.  &  sw. Yks. , SMOzun. Cum.  e.m.& sw.Yks., 
soul  m.Yks.,  sozv  e.  m.  &  sw.Yks.,  thaw  sw.Yks.  Rut.  Bdf., 
thro'w  m.  &  sw.Yks. 

9  in  aught  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  LMa.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf. 
se.Ken.  e.  &  s.Som.  nw.  &  e.Dev.,  blow  em.  &  wm.Sc. 
Ayr.  m.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  &  se.Yks.  LMa.  n.Lin.  Glo.  w.Som. 
Dev.,  crow  em.  &  wm.Sc.  n.  &  m.Cum.  ne.  nm.  e.  se.  sw. 
&  s.Yks.  LMa.  n.Lin.  Dor.  sw.  &  s.Dev.,  know  m.Cum. 
ne.  snw.  nm.  se.  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  s.Lan.  LMa.  n.  nw.  & 
m.Lin.  s.Pem.  Dor.  Dev.  w.Cor.,  ;«otti  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
m.Cum.  ne.  se.  &  es.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  Glo.  Dor.,  nought 
Lth.  Edb.  em.Lan.  LMa.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  Som. 
n.  &  nw.Dev.,  nouther  w.  sw.  &  ms.Yks.,  ought  Lth.  Edb. 
LMa.  n.  wm.  &  s.Stf.  n.Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.War.  n.Wor.  m.Shr. 
e.Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf  m.Bck.  Bdf.  Ken. s.Sur. Sus.  Hmp. me.Wil. 
e.Dor.  e.  &  w.Som.  Dev.  Cor.,  outher  es.  &  ms.Yks.,  saio 
em.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  n.  S;  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  nm.  se.  &  sw.Yks. 
em.  &  s.Lan.  LRIa.  n.Stf.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  Ess.  Sus.  sm.Hmp. 
s.Dev.,  sloiv  n.Nhb.  m.Cum.  snw.  &  se.Yks.  LMa.  n.  & 
nw.Lin.,  sno-w  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  m.Cum.  ne.Wni.  ne.  se. 
&  es.Yks.  LMa.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  Glo.  w.Sus.  Dor.  nw.  & 
e.Dev.,  soul  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  nw.  Lin.  n. Dev.,  so<t)  wm.Sc.  Lth. 
Edb.  m.Cum.  ne.  .S;  es.Yks.  LMa.  Lin.  Dor.  nw.Dev.,  thazu 
n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  sw.Nhb.  se.Yks.  sm.  se.  &  s.Lan.  LMa. 
n.Stf.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  n.Wor.  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  se.Ken.  Sus. 
Som.,  throzv  m.Cum.  se.  &  es.Yks.  s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf.  n.  & 
nw.Lin.  nw.  &  sw.Dev. 

6xL  in  aught  n.Der.,  crow  n.Lei.  e.Suf,  knoiu  n.Lei. 
se.Suf.  e.Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Bus.  e.Dor.,  mow  e.Suf. ,  nought 
n.Der.,  ought  s.Sc.  es.Yks.,  snow  e.Suf.,  soul  e.Dor.,  soiv 
se.Cmb.  e.Suf ,  thaii)  e.Suf. 

03  in  aught  w.Som.,  know  nw.Hrt.  w.Som.,  nought 
w.Som.,  nouther  sw.Yks.,  ought  Rut.,  50m/ nm.Sc.  s.Oxf. 
e.Suf.  e.Dev. 

6  in  aifghf  s.Ayr.  s.Stf.  s.Lin.,  blow  Inv.  Bch.  Abd. 
Per.  Uls.  n.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  w.Wm.  m.  &  s.Lan. 
n.Stf  n.Der.  s.Lin.  Lei.  s.War.  Bus.,  croiv  Inv.  Ayr. 
se.  &  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  e.  &  w.Cum.  Wm.  e.  &  s.Yks.  m.  sw. 
ms.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  e.War. 
nw.  &  e.Oxf.  Bdf  s.Nrf.  w.Suf  n.Ken.  sm.Hmp.  e.Dor. 
w.Som.  e.Dev.,  knozv  Bch.  Abd.  Kcb.  Uls.  n.  e.  &  w.Cum. 
Wm.  e.  ms.  &  s.Yks.  m.  sm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  Chs. 
Fit.  Dnb.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.  m.  &  sw.Nhp. 
e.  w.  &  s.War.  s.Wor.  Shr.  nw.  e.  &  w.Oxf  m.Bck.  Bdf 
Cmb.  s.Nrf.  c.  &  w.Suf  Ess.  n.Ken.  e.Sus.  sm.Hmp. 
e.Dor.  w.  &  s.Som.  n.  e.  &  sw.Dev.,  7now  Uls.  se.  & 
sw.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm.  c.Yks.  em.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
LMa.  s.Chs.  n.  &  nw.Der.  m.  &  s.Lin.  Lei.  m.Shr.  s.Nrf. 
Sus.  e.Som.,  nought  Ayr.  Peb.  s.Stf 
Lei.,  nouther  sw.  &  s.Yks.  m.  sw.  & 
nw.  &  e.Der.,  ought  n.  &  s.Ayr.  Peb. 
sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der.,  sail.'  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  e.  & 
w.Cum.  n.Wm.  m.Yks.  n.Lan.,  s/orc  Sh.L  Inv.  Bch.  Abd. 
sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Uls. 
se.  &  sw.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm.  e.Yks.  m.  se.  sw.  & 
s.Lan.  n.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.  s.Lin.  Lei.  Bus.,  snozv  Uls. 
se.  &  sw.Nhb.  Dur.  w.Wm.  e.Yks.  em.  sm.  se.  sw.  & 
s.Lan.  n.Stf  n.  nw.  e.  &  w.Der.  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.Nhp. 
s.War.  m.Shr.  nw.  &  w.Som.,  soul  Inv.  wm.  &  s.Sc. 
em.Lan.  n.Stf  n.Der.  Lei.  ne.Nrf  Dor.  w.Som.,  sow 
Inv.  me.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  w.Wm.  snw. Yks. 
em.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.  s.Lin.  Lei.  w.War. 
e.Oxf  Sus.  e.Som.  e.Dev..  thaw  se.Nhb.  ne.  &  es.Yks. 
em.  sm.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.  &  nw.Der.  n.  &  s.Lin. 
Cmb.  Nrf  e.Dor.,  throzv  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc. 
Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Uls.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum. 
w.Wm.  e.Yks.  em.  sw.  &  ms.Lan.  n.Stf  n.  ne.  &  nw.Der. 
s.Lin.  sw.Nhp.  w.War.  m.Shr.  w.Wil.  Dor.  nw.  e.  & 
w.Som.  n.Dev. 

lia  in  croiv,  know,  ought  se.Hrt.,  nouther  sw.Yks.,  svul 
s.Lin. 

V  in  nouther  s.Oxf.  Brks.  Bdf.  sc.llrt.   Nrl'.  Suf.  Ken. 


m.  &  s.Lin.  Rut. 
s.Lan.  Chs.  n.  ne. 
m.Nhp.,  outher  sm. 
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Sur.  Sus.  Hinp.  e.Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.,  oitllur  Bdf. 
w.Som.  n.  «&  iiw.Dev. 

■BU  in  bloti.<  Glo.  ne.NrI'.  me.Wil.,  croiv  nw.  S:  me.Wil., 
kiioiv  Lei.  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil.,  iiioiv  ni.Shr.  ne.Nrf.  Ess. 
e.Sus.  me.Wil.,  iioughl  c.Yks.  s.Lan.  n.  ne.  &  luv.Der. 
n.Lin.  ne.Nrf.  Sus.,  ought  ms.Lan.  s.Chs.  nw.Uer.  n.Lin. 
ne.  &  s.NrI".  Suf.,  sloiv  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil.,  snoiv  ne.Nrf 
e.Sus.  me.Wil.,  sunt  w.Frf.  c.Per.  n.  iS;  nw.Der.  ne.Nrf. 
w.Wil.,  soiv  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil.,  Iliaw  w.Frf.  e.Per.  me.Wil., 
Ilirow  Glo.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  me.Wil. 

de  in  iiiou)  nvv.Dev. 

au  in  soul  Glo. 

aii  in  mow  e.Dcv. 

§  128.  OE.  ag  has  had  the  same  development  as  OE. 
aw  (§  127)  in  such  words  as  loiv,  ouv,  oivit  adj. 

ail  occurs  in  /o;li  se.Ken.,  oive  n.  &  ne.Wm.  s.Lan.  Glo. 
se.Ken.,  own  Glo.  se.Ken. 

a  in  /oiv  s.Sc.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  nw.Yks.  n.  & 
nvv.Lan.,  owe  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  c.Per.  s.Ayr.  Peb.  me.  se. 
&  s.Nhb.  sw.Wni.  snw.Yks.  n.Lan.,  own  me.  &  sc.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  n.Cum.  m.  &  s.Wm.  nw.Yks.  nw.Lan. 

k  in  low  w.Wil.,  own  s.Sc. 

ei  in  low  Ant. 

ea  in  own  Sli.L  m.Yks. 

ea  in  own  s.Sc. 

e  in  lo-w  Sh.  &  Or.L  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frl'.  e.Per.  em.  wm. 
sm.  &  s.Sc,  own  Or.L  Cai.  ne.  sn.  nm.  em.  wm.  sm.  & 
s.Sc.  Ant.  n.Cum. 

iu  in  low  s.Sc. 

ja  in  low  ne.Sc. 

ja  in  owe  ne.Sc. 

ou  in  loiv  snw.  &  sw.Yks.  em.Lan.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf., 
Oiue  sw.Yks.  em.Lan.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.,  o-wn  se. Nhb.  n.Dur. 
m.Nhp.  nw.  &  s.Oxf 

oa  in  low  n.Cum.  m.Yks.  Dev.,  otve  n.Cum.  c.Dev., 
o-wn  snw.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  s.Lin.  Glo. 

9  in  low  Cum.  ne.  &  se.Yks.  LMa.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  Dor. 
Som.  n.  &  nw.Dev.,  (nw  wni..Sc.  Lth.  I'.db.  n.  &  m.Cum. 
ne.  e.  se.  &  es.Yks.  n.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  Dor. 
w.Som.  nw.  &  sw.Dev.,  oivn  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  n.  &  m.Cum. 
ne.  nm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  sw.  &  s.Dev. 

6u  in  low  c.Suf ,  ozvn  s.Nrf.  e.Suf. 

03  in  owe  n.Lin.,  oivn  n.Wor.  se.Hrt.  s.Sur.  Sus. 

6  in  lo-w  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  se.  vV  sw.Nhb.  s.Dur. 
sm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin.  Lei.  m.Shr. 
Sus.  e.Dor.,  owe  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  sc.  &  sw.  Nhb.  em.  sm.  se. 
&  sw.Lan.  n.Der.  s.Lin.  n.Lei.,  o-wn  Uls.  e.  &  w.Cum. 
n.Wm.  e.Yks.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  n.  wm.  &  s.Stf. 
n.  ne.  &  nw.Der.  Not.  Lei.  e.War.  n.  &  e.Oxf  e.  &  w.Suf. 
Ess.  Hmp.  e.Dor.  w.  &  s.Som.  n.Dev.  w.Cor. 

vu  in  low  Glo.  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil.,  oiw  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil., 
oivn  ne.Nrf.  nw.  &  m.Wil. 

§  129.  In  such  words  as  clol/i,  gone,  none,  nothing ; 
holiday,  hot;  ask,  once,  one,  the  long  vowel  was  gen. 
shortened  at  various  periods  in  the  dialects,  just  as  in  the 
lit.  language.  Some  of  the  words,  however,  have  had 
the  normal  development  of  old  long  a  in  a  few  dialects. 

a  occurs  in  cloth  s.War.,  holiday  s.Dur.  s.Wm.  ne.  nnw. 
snw.  e.  m.  se.  sw.  &.  es.Yks.  n.  nw.  em.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
n.  &  nw.Der.  s.Lin.,  as/;  Sh.L  Cai.  Inv.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
em.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  Uls.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
LMa.  Chs.  Dnb.  Stf.  Der.  m.Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp. 
e.War.  Wor.  ne.Shr.  Hrf.  Oxf.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  s.Nrf.  Suf. 
se.Ken.  e.Sus.  LW.  Dor.  Som.  n.  &  e.Dev. 

a  in  ask  Ayr.  s.Sc. 

se  in  ask  Dub.  n.Lei.  ni.Shr.  Glo.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  se.Hrt. 
ne.Cmb.  ne.  &  s.Nrf.  Ess.  Sus.  Hmp.  Wil.  Dev. 

e  in  cloth  ne.Sc,  none  Sh.L  ne.  &  nm.Sc,  holiday 
m.Cum.,  hot  Dur.  m.Cum.  ne.  &  nm.Yks.,  ask  Ant.  m.  iS: 
s.Wm.  nnw.  snw.  &  ms.Yks.  n.Lan.  e.  &  wm.Stf.  w.Der. 
sAVar.  Glo.  nw.Oxf.  sw.Dev. 

e  in  cloth  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Peb.,  gone  ne.  iS:  sn.Sc. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.,  none  w.Frf.  c.Per.,  nothing  Sh.  &  Or.L,  once 
ne.  sn.  &  nin.Sc:,  one  Or.L  nc.  sn.  nm.  (i  cin.Sc. 


i  in  none  Bch.  Abd.  m.Cum.  Wm.  snw.Yks.  n.Lan., 
nothing  Ayr. 

i  in  once  Or.L,  one  Or.L  ne.Sc. 

o  in  cloth  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum. 
Wm.  n.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Chs.  n.Stf.  nw.Der.  nw.Lin. 
Lei.  Som.,  gone  nm.Sc.  n.Dur.  snw.Yks.  n.  sm.  sw.  & 
s.Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  Fit.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.  & 
sw.Nhp.  s.War.  s.Wor.  n.  &  se.Shr.  n.Hrf.  s.Pem.  s.Oxf. 
n.Bck.  Bdf.  Hnt.  Cnib.  ne.  Oi:  nw.Nrf.  w.Suf.  Som.  n.  & 
e.Dev.  Cor.,  none  n.  &  s.Stf  n.  ne.  nw.  c.  &  w.Der. 
nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.War.  m.Shr.,  nothing  ne.Sc. 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  sw.Lan.  LMa.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  sw.Nhp. 
m.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Dor.  sw.Dev.  Cor.,  holiday  sm. 
sw.  (i  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.  &  s.Stf.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf. 
ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.Soni.  e.Dev., 
hot  se.  &  es.Yks.  n.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Stf.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 
s.Oxf.  Nrf  Suf.  Ken.  Sus.  w.Wil.  w..Som.  Dev. 

u  in  gone  e.Suf,  none  nnw.Yks.  s.Stf.  s.Lin.  Rut.  s.Lei. 
e.Suf,  nothing  em.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf  m.  &  s.Lin.  Rut.  s.Lei., 
hot  sw.Yks. 

u  in  nojie  Lei.,  nothing  s.Chs.  e.  em.  &  s.Stf.  nw.Der.  Not. 
Lei.  m.  &  sw.Nhp.  e.  it  s.War.  n.Wor.  ne.Shr.  nw.Oxf. 

Bin  none  s.War.  s.Wor.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf  se.Ken.  s.Sur. 
Sus.,  nothing  S.Ayr.  Oxf  m.Bck.  Ken.  Sus.  w.Wil.  Som. 

oe,  ii  in  none  sn.Sc. 

ha  in  holiday  mc.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Wm. 

he  in  holiday  n.Cum.  Wm.,  hot  Or.L  ne.  &  sn.Sc  w.Frl. 
e.Per.  em.  wm.  &  s.Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Cum.  Wm. 

ho  in  holiday  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth. 
Kcb.  s.Sc.  LMa.,  hut  Kcb.  Wm.  LMa. 

ja  in  hot  ne.  m.  &  se.Yks.,  once  n.  e.  &  w.Cum.  Wm.  ne. 
&  m.Yks.  n.  ne.  &  nw.Lan.,  one  Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm. 
snw.  &  m.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  n.Lin. 

ja  in  one  e.Cum.  Wm.  snw.  &  nm.Yks.  nw.Lan. 

je  in  gone  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  once  nm.  em.  sm.  &  s.Sc. 
sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  one  em.  &  s.Sc  Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum. 

jea  in  one  snw.Yks. 

je  in  one  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Lth.  s.Sc. 

ji  in  once  Ayr.  Kcb.  n.Ir.,  one  wm.Sc  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 

jia  in  hot  nw.Lan. 

jia  in  ask  se.Hrt. 

ja  in  once,  one  ein.Sc. 

wa  in  once  Sh.l.,  one  Uls.  s.Lan. 

wae  in  one  w.Som.  sw.  &  s.Dcv. 

wo  in  jgo«f  s.SoMi..  hot  se.Lan.  Chs.  n.  &  ne.Der.  Nhp. 
Shr.  Som.  Dev.,  once  se.Nhb.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  m.  se.  sw.  & 
s.Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  s.Dcr.  nw.  &  m.Lin.  e.  &  sw.Dev.,  one 
sc.Nhb.  s.Dur.  sw.  li  s.Yks.  m.  sc.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa. 
Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.  &  sw.Nhp.  e.  &  s.War. 
s.Wor.  se.Shr.  nw.Oxf.  n.Bck.  Ess.  w.Som.  Dev. 

wu  in  hot  w.Yks.  s.Lan.,  once  sw.  &  s.Yks.  n.Stf.  n.Der. 
m.Lin.  Rut.  s.Lei.,  one  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  em.Lan.  m.Lin. 
s.Lei.  nw.Hrt. 

wil  in  once  n.  &  s.Stf.  nc.  nw.  &  w.Der.  n.Lei.  nc.  & 
sw.Nhp.  ne.iS:  se.Shr. 

WB  in^o//f  m.Shr.,  hot  nc.  &  nw.Der.,  o//tr  m..Shr.  n.  & 
c.Hrf.  Glo.  nw.Oxf  Brks.  Bdf.  se.Hrt.  c.  &  s.Nrf.  w.Suf. 
Ess.  Ken.  Sus.  sm.Hmp.  mc.  &  w.Wil.  w.Dor.  s.Som. 
n.  &  s.Dev.,  one  m.  iV  sw.Nhp.  s.War.  s.Wor.  m.Shr.  n.  it 
e.Hrf.  Glo.  c.  &  s.Oxf  Bdf  se.Hrt.  s.Nrf.  e.  &  w.Suf  Ess. 
Ken.  Sus.  Hmp.  me.Wil.  n.Dev. 

ai  in  ask  sm.Lan. 

a  in  cloth  Oxf  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  w.Som.  nw.  &  e.Dev., 
gone  snw.Yks.  nw.Lan.  sw.Dev.,  ask  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Rut. 
Lei.  m.Nhp.  Brks.  n.Bck.  s.Nrf.  n.Ken.  me.Wil.  e.Dor. 

a  in  gone  w.Wil.  Dor.,  ask  Edb. 

se  in  ask  sm.Hmp.  sw.Dev. 

ei  in  gone  Ant. 

ea  in  cloth,  gone  m.Yks.,  none  n.Cum.  m.Yks.,  one  Fif. 

e  incloth  Or.L  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Nhb.  n.Dur., 
gone  sn.em.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb.,  none  cm.  iS:  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb. 
ne.Yks.,>/o//H//^  cm.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb.,  rti-4' se.Nhb.,  o;/c  sn.Sc. 

ia  in  cloth  m.Cuiu.  w.Wm.  nw.Yks., .i.'^o'"'  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 
Wm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks., /(o/w nnw.  &snw.Yks.,  o//fm.CuMi. 

ia  in  cloth  s.Sc.  nc.  <i  se.Yks.,  i'o;/t  s.Sc.  mc.  sc.  sw.  iS; 
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s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.Cum.  ne.  e.  &  se.Yks.  n.Lan.,  none  s.Sc. 
Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cuin.  ne.  &  e.Yks.,  /lot  snw.Yks.,  one  s.Sc. 

i  in  gone  Or.L,  none  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  sw.Nhb.,  once  Bch. 
Abd.,  o«eSh.I.  Bch.  Abd. 

oa  in  gone  e.Ken.  e.Dor.,  none  ms.Yks.  w.Wil.  Som. 
e.Dev. 

9  in  clo/k  Dub.  m.  svv.  &  s.Lan.  n.Der.  s.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil.,  gone  Inv.  wm.Sc.  w.Oxf. 
nin.Brks.  Bck.  Hrt.  e.Suf.  Ess.  e.  &  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 
svv.Dev.,  none  e.Sus.  Dor.  sw.Dev.,  notliiiig  s.Pem.  Ess. 
s.Sur.  w.Sus.,  hot  w.Som. 

03  in  ^o;;?  ms.Yks.  se.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  e.Dor.,  none 
em.  &  se.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  e.Som. 

6  in  cloth  n.Ayr.  se.Yks.  m.Shr.,  gone  n.Ayr.  Kcb.,  none 
m.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  n.Der.  n.Ken.  w.Wil.  w.Dor. 

ua  in  cloth  sw.Yks.  nw.  &  s.Lan.,  gone  n.Nhb.  sw.Yks. 
em.  &  s.Lan.  c.Sus.,  )tone  sw.  &  es.Yks.  m.  &  s.Lan. 

u  in  once  e.Dor.,  one  e.Dor.  w.Som. 


Germanic  86 


principal  words  belonging  here  are  :  bleat, 
•el,  eirning,  meal  {'  repast'),  needle,  read  inf., 


§  130.    The  . 

breathe,  deed,  eei 

seed,  sheep,  sleep,  speech,  street ;  gray,  ivhey  ;  bier,  briar,  fear, 
hair,  there,  where,  year ;  adder,  bladder,  blast;  breath,  dread, 
let  inf.,  meadoiv,  read  pret.,  shepherd,  thread,  wet ;  silly. 

§  131.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring  sounds, 
the  normal  development  of  Germanic  ae  (=West  Saxon 
S,  Anglian  e)  is  : 

ei  nnw.Yks. +i,  snw.Yks.  Chs.  n.Stf.,  Lei.  Nhp. +  i. 

ea  e.Suf. 

e  LMa.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Glo.  m.Bck.+i,  e.An.  +  i  but 
e.Suf.  ea,  sw.Cy.  +ia,  i. 

ia  m.Yks..  Lin.  s.Oxf. +  i,  sw.Cy. +  e,  i. 

i  Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.,  nnw.Yks. +  ei,  e.  se. 
&  sw.Yks.  Lan.,  LMa. +  e,  s.Slf.  Den,  Lin.+ia,  Rut., Lei. 
Nhp.  4  ei,  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Glo. +  e,  s.Oxf. +  ia,  m.Bck. 
+  e,  e.i\n.  +  e  but  e.Suf.  ea,  s.Cy.,  sw.Cy. +  e,  ia. 

But  a  occurs  in  bleat  s.Chs.  Bdf. 

ffi  in  breathe  Dor.  e.Dev. 

ei  in  deed  e.Suf  e.Dev.,  read  ne.Shr.,  needle  se.Lan., 
street  ■s,.T)er..  meal  Ant.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.,  sheep  m.Yks.  ne. 
w.  &  s.Der.,  slcefi  m.Yks.,  breathe  Ant.  s..Stf ,  speech  sw.Yks. 

ea  in  bleat  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  em. Lan.  Stf.  n.Der.  Dor. 
w.Som.e.Dcv.,s/;rf/nic.Wil.,  w/n.Dur.  n.Stf.,  .s/ef/i  se.Lan., 
evening  Dor. 

e  in  read  Rut.,  bleat  s.Ayr.  Wm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  nw. 
em.  &  s.Lan.  n.Der.  Sus.,  breathe  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  cPer.  wm. 
&  s.Sc.  LMa.  n.Stf.  ne.Nrf  me.Wil.  w.Som..  ;;/(«/ n.Ayr. 
Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.,  sleep  se.Lan.,  evening  Ayr.  s.Stf.,  speech 
Uls.  se.Lan.  s.Stf.  Sus. 

ia  in  meal  ni.Cum.  Wm. 

ia  in  read  ne.Sc.  c.  &  se.Yks.  se.Lan.,  needle  se.Yks., 
bleat  snw.  c.  t\;  se.Yks.  Lan.,  street  n.Cum.,  eel  sw.Yks., 
meal  s.Sc.  n.Nhb.  sw.Yks.  n.  &  em. Lan.  se.Ken.,  sheep 
e.Yks.  n.Der.,  sleep  n.Der.,  breathe  Lan.  nw.Der.,  speech 
n.Cum.  ne.  e.  &  se.Yks.  em. Lan. 

i  in  needle  Chs.,  eel  m.Yks. 

§  132.  In  some  words  where  the  modern  lit.  language 
has  a  long  vowel,  the  vowel  has  often  undergone  early 
or  late  shortening  in  many  dialects.  In  the  ibrmer  case 
it  has  become  e  (e)  and  in  the  latter  case  i  (i). 

e  occurs  in  bleat  ne.Sc.  sheep  sw.Dev.,  breathe  n.Stf., 
evening  m.Cum.  n.Wm. 

e  in  meal  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr. 

i  in  seed  I. Ma.  n.Der.  Lei.  n.  &  e.Hrf.  Glo.  nw.  &e.Oxf 
Dor.  e.Dev.,  needle  War.  s.Wor.  Glo.  ne.Nrf.  Sus.  w.Wil. 
Dor.  nw.  &  s.Som.  n.  &  nw.Dev.  Cor.,  bleat  n.Cum.,  street 
nw.Oxf.  me.Wil.  Dor.,  eel  LMa.,  sheefi  n.  &  ne.Yks.  Stf 
nw.  &  s.Dcr.  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf. 
Glo.  Oxf.  Brks.  Bck.  Hnt.  nc.Cmb.  Nrf  e.Suf  Ess.  Ken. 
Sur.  Sus.  sm.Hmp.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  sw.Dev..  sleep  s.Sur. 


w.Sus.  me.Wil.,  breathe  sw.Nhb.,  evening  jn.Cum.  Wm. 
nw.Lin.  m.Shr. 

i  in  deed  Sh.I.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr. 
Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc,  read  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
LMa.,  seed  Sh.I.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.,  needle 
Sh.I.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
LMa.,  bleat  Sh.I.  Bch.  Abd.  Per.  n.Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb.,  street 
ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  LMa.,  eel  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  Ayr.  Kch.,  sheefi,  sleep  Sh.I .  ne.Sc  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 
Kcb.  s.Sc.  n.Cum.  LMa.,  breathe  Inv.  Lth.  Edb.,  speech 
ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  LMa. 

§  133.  OE.  Kg  (Anglian  eg)  has  had  the  same  develop- 
ment as  ME.  ai  from  OE.  seg  (§  48). 

ai  occurs  in  gray  Wor.  ne.Nrf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  w.Som., 
whey  Sh.  &  Orl.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 

a  in  gray  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.Yks.  n.Lan. 
w.Wil.,  ivhey  nnw.Yks.  vv.Wil.  Dor. 

ei  in  gray  Ant.  es.Yks.  se.Lan.  s.Stf.  Rut.  s.Lei.  s.Wor. 
s.Oxf  ne.Nrf  e.Suf,  K'hey  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.  n.  em.  sw.  & 
s.Lan.  ne.Der.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  se.Ken.  s.Som. 

ea  in  gray  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  n-Stf.  Lin. 
Dor.,  whey  n.Stf 

ei  in  ivhey  Inv.  sn.  wm.  &  sm.Sc. 

e  in  gray  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  me.  &  se.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum. 
snw.  e.  &  se.Yks.  nw.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  n.  &  nw.Der. 
Rut.  Lei.  e.War.  ne.Nrf  n.Ken.,  luhey  Inv.  s.Nhb.  s.Dur. 
m.Cum.  w.Wm.  snw.Yks.  se.Lan.  LMa.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Not. 
s.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf 

i  in  gray  m.  &  w.Chs.  Lei.  e.War.  e.Dor.,  whey  s.Chs. 
Lei.  e.iDor. 

§  134.  OE.  ser  has  gen.  had  the  same  development  as 
OE.  er  (§  65). 

aia  occurs  in  briar  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  s.Stf.  Rut.  s.Lei.  m.Shr. 
s.Oxf  Sus.  Som. 

aiar  in  briar  n.Cum. 

ar  in  where  Or.L  Cai.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  em.  & 
sm.Sc.  Ant. 

aa  in  there  e.Oxf ,  ti'here  nw.Lan.  s.Pem.  e.Oxl'. 

a  in  hair  Cum.  snw.Yks.  nw.Lan.  se.Wor.  Shr.  Hrf. 
Oxf,  there  snw.  &  sm.Yks.  w.Wor.  n.Shr.  n.  &  w.Oxf, 
'where  sw.  &  s.Wm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  nw.Lan.  w.Wor. 
n.Shr.  nw.Oxf  n.Cmb. 

ar  in  hair  Wm.,  -where  Sh.  &  Or.L  nm.Sc. 

86  in  hair  nnw.Yks. 

eia  in  fear  nnw.Yks.  s.Chs.,  there  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  m.Nhp. 

er  in  hair  wm.  &  s.Sc. 

ea  in/ear  n.Stf  e.Suf  e.Dor.,  hair  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum. 
snw.  m.  se.  sw.  &  es.Yks.  n.  cm.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Stf  n.Der. 
nw.  &  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  n.Shr.  n.llrf.  Glo.  Brks.  ne.Nrf. 
e.Suf  Ken.  Sus.  Dor.  .Som.  e.Dev..  there  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  ne. 
nm.  &  se.Yks.  n.  &  cm. Stf  Not.  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.  & 
sw.Nhp.  s.Wor.  n.  &  e.Hrf  s.Pem.  s.Oxf  m.Bck.  Bdf  nw.  & 
se.Hrt.  Hnt.  Cmb.  Nrf  Snf  Ken.  Sus.  Hmp.  w.Wil.  Dor 
Som.  n.  &  sw.Dev.,  ivhcre  Dur.  ne.Yks.  n.  &  em. Stf.  Lei. 
ne.Nhp.  n.Hrf  n.Oxf  Bdf  nw.Hrt.  Cmb.  Nrf  Suf  s.Sur. 
Hmp.  I.W.  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  w.Som.  n.  &  sw.Dev.,  j/fa;'  ne.  & 
nw.Nrf 

ear  in  hair  Ant.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.,  there  Uls.  se.  & 
sw.Nhb.  LMa.,  ivhere  Uls.  me.  &  sw.Nhb. 

e  in  liair  s.Nhb.  snw.Yks. 

er  in  fear  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.,  hair  Sc.  me. Nhb.  Wm., 
there  Sh.  &  Or.L  Cai.  ne.  sn.  &  nm.Sc.  .Ayr.  sm.Sc.  Lth. 
Edb.  Ant.  me.Nhb.,  where  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  se.Nhb. 

ia  in  hair  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.,  there  nnw.  &  snw.Yks. 
nw.Lan. 

ia  in  i/er  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  s.Stf  n.Der. 
nw.Lin.  Lei.  Oxf  Dor.  Som.  e.Dev.,  briar  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Der.  nw.Lin. 
Rut.  s.Lei., /<?n;- s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  s.Stf  n. 
&  nw.Der.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  e.Hrf.  s.Oxf.  Bdf  se.Ken. 
Sus.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  e.Dev., //rf(>Cum.  nnw.Yks.  e..Stf  Der. 
Lin.  se.Hrt.  ne.Nrf  Ken.  n.Wil. ,//;?>-(;  Dur.  e.  m.  &w.Cuni. 
Wm.  ne.  m.  se.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  Stf  Lin. 
Lei.  m.  &  sw.Nhp.  \\i\v.  NVor.  Shr.  Hrf.  n.  nw.  &  w.Oxl. 
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Brks.  Bck.  Bdf.  se.Hrt.  s.Nrf.  Ess.  Dor.  s.Dev.,  zv/ieie n.Duv. 
ne.  snw.  e.  in.  se.  s\v.  &  s.Yks.  Lan.  Clis.  Fit.  Dnb.  e.  cm. 
wni.  &  s.Stl'.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nlip.  W.ar.  n.Wor. 
Shr.  e.Hrf.  nw.Oxf.  Bck.  Bdf.  se.Hrt.  Hrit.  e.Sui.  Ess.  e.  & 
se.Ken.  Dor.  nvv.Som.  sw.  li  s.Dev.  Cor., ji'cnrs.Nlib.  n.Dur. 
Cum.  Wm.  m.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  n.  n\v.  m.  &  sw.Lan.  Chs.  n. 
vvm.  &  s.Stf.  Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  Lei.  War.  s.Wor.  Shr.  Oxf. 
Brks.  s.Nrf.  n.  &  se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  Dor.  w.  &  s.Som. 
Cor. 

iar  in  bier  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  LMa.,  biiur  Bch.  Abd.  Per. 
Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb.,/^)-  Inv.  Bcii.  Abd.  Ayr.  s.Sc. 
l.Ma.,  /lair  Wm.  LMa.,  ///ov  em.Sc.  n.Cuni.  I. Ma.,  tt'/ieie 
n.Cum.  l.Ma., year 'U\s.  n.Cuni.  sw.Wm.  LMa. 

ii-  in  bier  Abd.  w.Frf.  Per.  Ayr.  Ltli.  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb. 
Wm.,  briar  w.Fri'.  e.Per.  Ltii.  Edb.  s.Sc, /ear  wm.Sc.  Ayr. 
Ltli.  Peb.  Kcb.  me.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  w.Wm.,  j/cnr  Sli.  i!i: 
Or.L  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb. 
s.Sc.  Ant. 

oia  in  briar  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  se.Ken. 

oa  in  ZL'Isere  w.Cum. 

9  in  ivliere  n.Wm.  es.Yks. 

9r  in  where  nm.  wm.  &  sni.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 

■Bia  in  briar  Dor.  e.Dev. 

■8  in  lliere  s.Wor.  n.Hrf.  w.Oxf.  nm.Brks.,  where  s.Lan. 
s.Wor.  e.Hrf.  Brks.  nw.Wil.  w.Dor.  \v.Som.,jivr7;' w..Soni. 
nw.  &  e.Dev. 

§  in  liair  Cum.  em.  sm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  s.Stf. 
n.  &  nw.Der.  Wor.  Glo.  w.Wil.,  where  em. Lan.  Glo.  w.  & 
s.Oxf.  w.Wil.  e.Dev., _)'m;- em.  sm.  &  se.Lan. 

§  135.  In  such  words  as  adder,  bladder,  blast ;  breath, 
dread,  let  inf.,  meadow,  read pret., shepherd,  thread,  wet;  .s/Z/r. 
the  long  vowel  was  gen.  shortened  at  an  early  period  in 
the  dialects,  just  as  in  the  lit.  language.  Some  of  the 
words,  however,  have  had  the  normal  development  of  old 
long  £6  (§  131)  in  a  few  dialects.     See  below. 

a  occurs  in  adder  Dub.  n.  nw.  em.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa. 
Stf.  Lei.,  bladder  Lth.  Dub.  s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Chs.  n.Stf. 
nw.  &  sw.Lin.  Lei.  nw.  &  s.Oxf.  Dor.,  blast  Inv.  Bch.  Abd. 
w.Frf.  Per.  s.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 
nw.Yks.  Lan.  Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.;  let  Sh.I. 
ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  n.Cum.  Dor.,  U'et  ne.  &  sn.Sc. 
w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Ant.,  shepherd  LMa. 

a  in  bladder  Edh.,  blast  Ayr.  Edb.  Peb. ;  wet  n.Ayv.  Peb. 
s.Sc. 

se  in  adder  s.Sc.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  e.Som.  e.Dev.,  bladder 
s.Sc.  me.Wil.  Dor.  nw.  e.  &  s.Som.  e.Dev.,  breath  Lei. 
ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Dor.  w.Som.,  let  s.Sc.  Rut.  e.Suf.  se.Ken. 
w.Som.  e.Dev.,  read  s.Sc.  e.Suf.,  ///r^arf  w.Som. ,z<;^/e.Suf. 
se.Ken.  Dor.  w.Som. 

e  in  adder  Bch.  Abd.  Frf.  Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
w.Wm.  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  Lei.,  bladder  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  Per. 
Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  n.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 
Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  it  m.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  Lin.  Lei. se.Ken. 
Dor. ;  breath  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Per.  s.Sc.  Ant.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 
nnw.  snw.  &  se.Yks.  sm.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf.  n.Der. 
nw.Lin.  Lei.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  Ken.  e.  &  s.Som.  Dev.,  dread 
n.Dur.  ne.Wm.  em.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin. 
s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Dor.  e.Dev.,  let  sn.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
LMa.  s.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf. 
Wil.  Som.  e.Dev.,  meadow  sw.Nhb.  Dur.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
LMa.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Shr.  Oxf.  Ken.  Sus. 
me.Wil.  e.Dev.,  read  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.  wm.  & 
s.Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Chs. 
n.Stf.  Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Shr.  Oxf.  Nrf.  Ken.  Sus. 
Dor.  Som.  Dev.  w.Cor.,  thread  es.Yks.  em.  sm.  sw.  & 
s.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf.  nw.  &  s.Lin.  Rut.  s.Oxf  m.Bck. 
se.Ken.  Wil.  e.  &  s.Som.  n.Dev.,  n'et  me.  se.  i;  s.Nhb. 
Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  se.  &  nis.Lan.  l.Ma.  n. 
wm.  &  s.Stf.  ne.  c.  &  s.Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  c.War. 
m.Shr.  e.Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf.  Brks.  Bck.  Bdf.  Nrf.  w.Suf.  Ess. 
s.Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  me.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  s.Som.  n.  &s.I)cv. 
Cor.,  shepherd  Inv.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  sw.  & 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n;Cum.  nw.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  n.  m.  se.  sw.  & 


ms.Lan.  Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  nw.Lin.  e.Hrf.  Oxf.  s.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
Ken.  sm.Hmp.  Wil.  e.Dor.  Som.  s.Dev.,  silly  em.  &  s.Sc. 

e  in  breath  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Sc, dread  Inv.,  ttteadow 
w.Frf.  e.Per. 

i  in  breath  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  m.Yks.,  let  s.Ayr. 
m.Yks.  n.Stf.  Sus.,  nieadozc  Kcb.  e.Suf.  w.Som.,  read  Sh.L 
m.Yks., ////rnrf  Ant.  se.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  ms.Yks.  s.Chs. 
s.Stf.  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  nw.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Sus.  e.Dor., 
Jiv/  m.  &  ms.Yks.  n.Der.,  shepherd  Edb.  se.Nhb.  Cum. 
Wm.  m.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  e.War.  se.Hrt.  Sus.  e.Dor. 
w.Som.  n.Dev.,  sillyOr.l.  s.Ayr.  Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin. 
s.Oxf  se.Ken.  Sus.  nw.  &  me.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  e.Dev. 

i  in  dread  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb.,  thread  ne.  Sc 
sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  s.Sc,  uic/Sh.I.  Cai.  ne. 
lV  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Sc,  shepherd,  silly  Kcb. 

The  i  ii|  in  the  above  examples  is  due  to  a  late 
shortening,  that  is  the  shortening  took  place  after  ME. 
e,  e  had  become  i. 

■B  in  twt  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  shepherd  w.Som.,  silly  s.Ayr. 
Lth.  Edb. 

a  in  breath  w.Wm.  nw.Lan.,  let  ne.Sc.  n.Ayr.  Uls., 
thread,  -wet  Uls.,  sillv  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 
Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb. 

a  in  adder  Lth.  Edb.  Sus.,  blast  n.Nhb.  s.Lan.  LMa. 
se.Ken.  Som.  Dev.;  u'f/ Lth.  Edb. 

SB  in  blast  Sus.  Dor.  e.Dev.;  breath  em. Lan.  l.Ma.  Sus. 
w.Wil. 

ei  in  breath  nnw. Yks.,  thread  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.,  wet 
m.Nhp. 

ea  m  wet  nw.Wil. 

_e  in  breath  Or.L  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 
Kcb.,  dread  w.Som.,  meadozv  n.Ayr. 

ia  in  adder  m.Cum.;  breath  Yks.  em.  &  s.Lan.,  dread 
sw.Wm.  ne.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  &  se.Lan.  nw.Lin.,  ;Ynrfw. Wil., 
thread  sw.Wm.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.  nw.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.Der. 
n.  &  nw.Lin.,  wet  snw.  &  m.Yks.  se.Hrt.,  shepherd 
nm.Yks. 

1  in  breath  Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm.  nw.Der.,  drend 
Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Lth.  Peb.  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.&  m.Cum., 
meadozv  em.Sc.  s.Aj'r.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Wm.,  thread 
Sh.  &  Or.L  em.  &  sm.Sc.  me.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.  &  s.Dur. 
n.  &  m.Cum.  n.  &  w.Wm.  ne.  nw.  e.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  n.Lan. 
n.  &  nw.Der.,  wet  Or.L  Lth.  Edb.  w.Cum.  se.  &  sw.Yks. 
se.sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.  ne.  &  nw.Der.  n.Lin. 

a  in  breath  n.Lan. 


OE.  86  (  =  i-umlaut  of  a). 

§  136.  The  principal  words  belonging  here  are :  bleach, 
cleat!,  deal,  each,  heal,  heat,  heath,  heathen,  lead  v.,  lean  v., 
lean  adj.,  least,  leave,  mean  v.,  mean  adj.,  reach,  seat,  szveat, 
teach,  tease,  ivheat ;  clay,  either,  key,  neigh,  neither,  stairs; 
bad,  clad,  fat,  ladder;  any,  anything,  breadth,  empty,  ei'er, 
every,  flesh,  health,  left,  lend,  less,  meant,  never,  wrestle.  For 
the  dialect  forms  ol  errand,  lady,  race,  rear,  sea,  taught,  see 
Index. 

§  137.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring 
sounds,  the  normal  development  of  OE.  se  (=i-umlaut 
of  a)  is  : 

ei  Ant.  +  i,  nnw.  &  snw.Yks. +  ia,  n.Stf.  (often  ea),  Lei. 
+  i,  Sus. +  e. 

eia  s.Chs. 

ea  e  Suf. 

e  ne.Sc. +  i,  Uls.  but  Ant.  ei  +  i,  LMa.  Fit.  Dnb.  s.Stf., 
War.  +  ia,  Wor.  Shr.  Glo.  Oxf.  but  s.Oxf.  ia  +  i,  Bck. 
e.An.  but  e.Suf.  ea,  Sus. +  ei,  sw.Cy.  but  w.Wil.  ia. 

ia  no. Yks.,  nnw.  &  snw.Yks. +  ei,  e.  &  m.Yks.,  se.Yks. 
+  i,  sw.Yks.,  Lan.  but  s.Lan. +  1,  Der. +  i,  Lin.  Nhp.,  War. 
+  e,  s.Oxf. +  1,  Bdf.  w.Wil. 

1  Sc.  but  ne.Sc +  e,  Ant. +  ei,  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm., 
se.Yks.  s.Lan.  Der. +  ia,  Not.  Rut.,  Lei. +ei,  Hrf.,  s.Oxf. 
+  ia.  Ken.  Sur. 

But  ai  occurs  in  sweat,  zvheat  ne.Sc,  clean  Brks. 
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&  in  b/eac/i  Dor.,  reach  I. Ma.,  /leat  sm.Sc,  ieaci  Sus., 
f/('(7/  Sus.  Dor.,  iiieiiii  V.  Dor.,  Iieatheii  ne.Nrf. 

ei  in  each  se.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Chs.  nw.Der.  ne.Shr.  s.Som. 
e.Dev.,  bleach  sw.YlvS.  m.  &  s.Lan.  n.Der.,  reacli  sw.  & 
ms.Yics.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  ne.Der.,  teach  se.Nhb.  sw.  & 
ms.Yks.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  ne.  &  e.Der.  n.Bck.,  su'ca/sn.Sc. 
ni.Bck.,  wheat  m.  &  sw.Nhp.  e.Oxf.  nBck.  Ess.,  deal e.Dcw, 
clean  s.Lan.  s.Som.,  lean  v.  sw.Yks. 

ea  in  bleach  Sus.,  teach  e.Yks.,  seat  Dor.,  wheat  ne.Shr. 
m.Bck.  e.Sus.  n.Dev.,/crt/i'v.  w.Wil.  Don,  (/ra/s.Lin. e.Dev., 
heal  w.Som.,  clean  e.Dev.,  lean  adj.,  mean  adj.  Dot.,  heathen 
w.Dor.,  least  ne.Yks.  me.Wi!. 

ei  in  sweat  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  ivheat  sn.  &  nm.Sc. 

ein  reach  Inv.se. Laii.  n.Der., leach  n.Dur.es.Yks.  se.Lan. 
n.Der.  Rut.  Bdf.,  heat  e.SuC,  seat  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb., 
s'd'eal  Inv.,  when:  s.Chs.  e.Der.,  lead  snw.  &  es.Yks.  LMa., 
rf«7/wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Ivcb.,  heal  wm.  &  sni.Sc,  clean  sm.Sc. 
Kcb.,  lean  v.  Ayr.  n.Der.,  mean  v.  Rut.,  heathen  nw.Lan. 
n.Der.  Rut.,  least  Lei.,  leajv  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  sm.Sc. 
Rut.,  tease  w.Frf.  e.Per.  se.  &  s.Lan. 

ia  in  heat  nnw.Yks.,  lea-cvn.Lan. 

ie  in  deal  nw.Yks. 

ia  in  each  n.Nhb.,  teach  n.Dur.  n.Cum.,  heat  sw.Nhb. 
sw.Wni.,  seat  sw.Nhb.  n.Cuni.  sw.Wm.,  sweat  Wm.,  wheat 
n.  &  sw.Wm.  s.Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  em.  &  s.Stf.  Rut.  Lei.  n.Bck., 
lead  s.Nhb.  Dur.,  deal  s.Sc.  n.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum. 
w.Chs.  ne.Shr.  n.Hrf  e.Dor.  s.Som.,  heat  s.Sc.  n.  &  s.Nhb. 
s.Dur.  se.Ken.  e.Dor.  e.Dev.,  clean  Ant. s.Chs.  m.Bck.  Dor. 
nw.  &  w.Som.,  lean  v.  s.NhlD.  n.Dnr.  s.Lei.  Sus.,  lean  adj. 
e.Dor.,  mean  v.  e.Dor.  nw.Som.,  heathen  s.Sc,  least  Glo. 
m.Bck.  Dor.  nw.Som.,  leaiie  sw.Nlib.,  tease  sw.Wm. 

i  in  each  n.Lau.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf  e.Dor.,  bleach  ne.Nrf 
me.Wil.  e.Som.,  reach  m.Yks.,  teach  Chs.  m.Nhp.  n.Bck. 
m.  &  se.Cmb.  Sus.,heal  e.Yks.  em.Lan.,  sweat  s.Chs.,  zi'heat 
s.Chs.  n.  e.  em.  &  s.Stf.  Nlip.  e.  cS;  s.War.  ne.  &  se.Shr.  Bdf. 
nvv.  &  s.Nrf  Ess.  w.Sus.,  lead  v.  e.Yks.  e.Suf.  w.Sus.,  deal 
ni.Bck.  ne.Nrf,  heal  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  me.Wil.  e.Dor., 
clean  n.  &  nw.Lan.  Dnb.  wm.  &  s.Stf  s.Nrf  w.Sus.  Som., 
lean  adj.  s.Stf,  heathen  e.Dor.  e.Dev.,  least  e.War.  Glo. 
s.Nrf.  e.Suf 

oi  in  each  Lan. 

je  in  mean  v.  e.Oxf,  heat  ms.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  e.  &  w.Som. 
Dev.,  heal  s.Lan.,  heath  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  s.Stf  n.Shr.  s.Pem. 
Oxf  w.Som.  Dev.,  heathen  s.Lan. 

je  in  heatOxf. 

ji  in  heal  w.Som. 

jia  in  heat  m.Yks.  se.Lan.  ni.Shr.,  heal,  heath,  heathen 
m.Yks. 

ji  in  each  Glo.,  /i^rt/ se.Lan. 

JB  in  heat  w.Som. 

§  138.  In  some  words  where  the  modern  lit.  language 
has  a  long  vowel,  the  vowel  has  often  undergone  early 
or  Lite  shortening  in  many  dialects.  In  the  former  case 
it  has  gen.  become  e  (e)  and  in  the  latter  case  i  {i). 

a  occurs  msweat  se.lk.  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.  &  nw.Der.  ne.Shr. 

EB  in  leave  w.Som.,  sweat  Dor. 

e  in  reach  Sh.l.  s.Chs.  s.Not.  Lin.  Ess.  me.Wil.  nw.Dev., 
teach  s.Chs.,  heat  w.Wil.  Dor.,  sweat  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Bch.  Abd. 
me.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  es.Yks.  em.  &  sm.Lan.  l.Ma.  n.  &  s.Stf 
Lin.  Rut.  s.War.  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  Wil. 
e.  &  w.Som.  n.  &  e.Dev.,  lead  v.  sn.Sc.  Oxf.,  deal  s.Lan. 
s.Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  s.Stf  ne.Der.  Rut.  sw.Nhp.  War.  ni.Shr. 
n.Hrf.  nw.Dev.,  clean  s.Lan.  n.Der.,  heath  nw.Oxf  Hmp. 
Dor.,  sheath  n.Nhb.  s.Chs.  Oxf,  heathen  Sh.  &  Or.I.,  least 
Sh.l.  ne.Sc.  Oxf  ne.Nrf.,  leave  Som. 

e  in  heal  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.l^cr.,  seat  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  s.Ayr.,  lead  \.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.,  deal  Bch.  Abd. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.,  heal  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.,  lean  adj. 
&  v.,  heath,  sheath  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  least  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr. 

i  in  bleach  m.Cuni.,  leach  n.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  teach 
sw.Nhb.  e.Der.  n.Bck.  Hnt.  nw.Nrf  w.Dor.,  heat  n.Cum 
wheal  ne.  &  m.Nhp.  se.Shr.  n.  &  e.llrf  nw.  e.  &  w.Oxf. 
se.Hrt.  Hnt.  s.Nrf.  Dor.,/wrf  v.  n.Cum.,n',(7/m.&  sw.Nhp 
n.Hrf.  ^ 


i  in  each  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Kch., bleach  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
n.Aj'r.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc,  reach  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per. 
Kcb.,  teach  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc,  heat  Bch.  Abd. 
n.Ayr.  Lth.  Kcb.  s.Sc,  seal  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  szveat  Ayr. 
sm.Sc  n.Cum.,  zvheal  sm.  &  s.Sc.  n.Cum.,  lead  v.  Ayr. 
Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc,  deal  Edb.  n.Cum.,  heal  Ayr.,  clean  Sh.l. 
ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb.,  lean  v.  Bch.  Abd. 
Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb.,  lean  adj.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc,  tnean  v.  Sh.l. 
ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Sc.  n.Cum.,  mean  adj.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Ayr.  Kcb.,  heath,  shealh  Ayr.  Kcb.,  least  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 

o  in  szoeat  Rut. 

a  in  bleach  Fif.,  sweat  Uls.,  least  Peb. 

^  139.  OE.  seg  has  gen.  had  the  same  development  as 
ME.  ai  from  OE.  eeg  (§  48).  The  chief  words  belonging 
here  are  :  clay,  either,  h-ey,  neigh,  neither,  stairs. 

ai  occurs  in  clay  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  n.Wm.  s.Wor. 
se.Ken.  me.Wil.  Dor.  w.  &  s.Som.,  either  m.Shr.  ne.Nrf. 
e.Suf  e.  &  w.Dor.  e.Dev.,  key  nnw.Yks.  me.Wil.,  veigh 
se.Ken.  me.Wil.,  neither  m.Shr.  e.Dor.  e.Dev. 

aia  in  stairs  Glo.  me.Wil.  w.Som. 

aa  in  5/(t;V.';  e.Oxf 

a  in  )!eii;h  Lth.,  stairs  Fit.  n.  &  m.Shr.  s.Nrf. 

ai  in  clay  Per.,  either  ne.Shr.,  neither  em.Lan.  e.War. 

se  in  clay  w.Wil.,  either  Peb.  n.Lan.  s.Oxf,  key  w.Wil., 
neigh  m.Cum.  w.Wil. 

e  in  either  Ant.  n.Ken.  e.Som.  nw.Dev.,  neither  Sh.  & 
Or.I.  Cai.  s.Sc  Ant.  nne.Nhb.  e.Hrf.  se.Hrt.  n.Ken.  s.Dor. 
nw.Dev. 

ei  in  clay  vvm.Sc  Ayr.  Peb.  s.Sc.  s.Lan.  Rut.  Lei. 
ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Som.,  either  s.Nhb.  n.Cum.  sw^Lan.  s.Stf 
n.Der.  nw.Lin.  m.Bck.,  key  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  s.Nhb.  s.Dur. 
n.Cum.  w.  &  s.Wni.  nnw.  snw.  e.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  m. 
sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf  nw.Lin.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  n.Hrf  n.Bck. 
Bdf  n.Dev.,  neigh  sw.Nhb.  s.Dur.  Wm.  Yks.  sw.Lan.  n.& 
ne.Der.  s.Lei.  Uut.  s.Oxf  Nrf.e.Suf  e.Dev.,  neilhersw.Lan. 
nw.Lin. 

ea  in  clay  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  n.Stf  Lin. 
w.Hrt.,  either  e.  &  m.Yks.  n.  nw.  &  s.Lin.,  key  e.Yks. 
e.Suf,  neigh  n.Stf  nw.Lin.,  neither  m.  &  ms.Yks.  n.  & 
nw.Lin.,  stairs  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  n.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
n.Stf  n.Der.  Not.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  n.Bck.  Dor.  Som.  e.Dev. 

ear  in  stairs  Ant.  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum. 

e  in  either  Cai.  ne.  sm.  &  s.Sc,  neither  Sh.l.  Bch.  Abd. 
Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc. 

ei  in  clay  Kcb.,  key  Bch.  Abd.  s.Sc. 

e  in  clay  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb. 
Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.  e.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  Lan.  l.Ma. 
wm.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.  Rut.  Sus.  e.Dev.,  c////c7- ne.  &  sn.Sc. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.  & 
ms.Yks.  nw.  em.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  l.Ma.  Rut.  Lei.  s.Wor. 
ne.Shr.  n.Bck.  Bdf.  ne.  &  s.Nrf  Ess.  Sur.  w.Sus.  sm. Hmp. 
sw. Dev., /!y'v  vvm.Sc.  m.Cum.  se.  &:  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  m.Nhp. 
w.War.  n.Wor.  n.  &  ni.Shr.  Glo.  nw.  &  e.Oxf  n.  &  m.Bck. 
ne.Nrf  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  I.W.  Dor.  w.Som.  nw.e.  &sw.Dev., 
neigh  Ayr.  Edb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  se.Yks.  nw.  em.  &  s.Lan. 
l.Ma.  n.Der.  Rut.,  neither  Or.I.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 
em.  wm.  &sm..Sc.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  n.  ne.  m.  &  w.Yks. 
nw.  e.  m.  &  sw.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Stf  n.Der.  m.Not.  War.  n.  & 
nw.Oxf  ne.  &  s.Nrf  Suf  s.Dev.,  stairs  w.Wm.  Lei.  se.Ken. 

er  in  stairs  Or.I.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb. 

i  in  either  l.Ma.,  neither  Sh.l.  l.Ma. 

ia  in  either  se.Yks.,  key  m.Yks.  nw.Lin.,  neigh  m.Yks., 
neither  m.Wm.  e.Yks.,  stairs  se.  &  sw.Lan. 

i  in  clay  m.  &  s.Chs.  n.  &  wm.Stf.  e.  &  w.Der.  Lei. 
e.Dor.,  «///?;■  n.Dur.  se.Yks.  n..Stf  Lei.  m.Nhp. n.  &  s.Wor. 
ne.Shr.  m.Bck.  se.Ken.  Sus.  w.Wil.,  ^y  Sh.l.  Inv.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  em.  &  wm.Sc  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  me.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  Wm.  s.Lin.  Rut.  s.Lei.  sw.Nhp.  s.Oxf  se.Ken. 
Sus.,  neigh  s.Chs.  Lei.,  neither  Chs.  n.  e.  &  wm.Stf.  Der. 
n.Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.Hrf.  e.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

jei  in  key  n.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf 

je  in  key  n.  &  nw.Der.  n.Shr. 

oi  in  clay  C\o.,  neither  s.StL  e.War.  nw.Hrt. 
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Bi  in  either  nw.  iS:  nic.Wil.  Dor.,  neither  e.Oxf.  nw.  & 
me.Wil. 
31  in  neither  e.Hrf.  Glo.  c.Dor. 
a  in  stairs  m.  se.  &  ms.Lan.  s.Stf. 

§  140.  In  such  Words  as  bad,  clail,  fat,  ladder ;  niiv, 
aiiythini;,  hyeadlh,  empty,  ever,  every,  Jlesli,  liealth,  left,  lend, 
less,  meant,  never,  wrestle,  the  long  vowel  was  gen.  shortened 
at  an  early  period  in  the  dialects,  just  as  in  the  lit.  language. 
Some  of  the  words,  however,  have  had  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  old  long  se  (§  137)  in  a  few  dialects.  See 
below. 

a  occurs  in  bad  Sh.I.  Abd.  Kcb.  Frf.  Per.  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr. 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  Stf. 
n.  &  w.Uer.  n.Lin.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  n.  &  e.Hrf.  e.  &  s.O.xf. 
Sus.,  clad  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  w.Win.  w.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan. 
I.Ma.  n.Der.  s.Lei.s.O.\f.,/rt/  Inv.ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.e.Per. 
wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  me.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dun  n.  & 
111. Cum.  \Vin.  Vlvs.  n.  em.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  I.Ma.  s.Chs. 
Stf  n.  ne.  .S:  nw.Der.  Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  e.Suf.  Sus.  e.Som. 
n.Dev.,  ladder  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  m. 
sw.  &  s.Lan.  I.Ma.  Chs.  n.  &  s.Stf.  n.Der.  Not.  Rut.  Lei. 
Nhp.  War.  se.Wor.  m.Shr.  Glo.  nw.  &  s.O.xf.  Dor.  ;  any 
Dub.n.Wm.  snw.Yks.  sm.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  Dnb.  n.  &  wm.Stf 
n.Der.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  n.Shr.  e.Hrf.  nw.Oxf.  Bdf.,  anythinq 
Chs.  n.Stf,  breadth  nw.Der.  Dor.,  ever,  every  I.Ma.,  lend 
sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Dor.,  never  I.Ma.,  wrestle  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
wm.Sc.  S.Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb.  Ant.  n.Cum.  sw.Yks.  em. Lan. 
I.Ma.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  nw.Dev. 

a  in  bad  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb.,//7/  em.Sc. 

88  in  ba<l  se.Cmb.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  sc.Kcu.  me.  &  w.Wil. 
Dor.  e.Som.  e.  &  s.Dev.,  clad  se  Ken.  Dor.  Som.,  fat 
ne.Nrf.  nw.  &  me.Wil.  Dor.  Som.e.Dev.,  ladder  s.Sc.  Nrf 
Ken.  me.Wil.  Dor.  nw.Som.  e.Dev. ;  any  m.Nhp.  w.Wil. 
n.  &  s.Dev.,  breadth  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  w.Som.,  ever  s.Nrf. 
se.Ken.,«'W73'se.Ken.,  /7fs/;  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  Dor.,  health  s.Sc. 
se.Ken.  e.Dev.,  /<// se.Ken.  w.Som., /f/^n'se. Ken., /c55  s.Sc. 
se.Ken.  Dor.  w.Som.,  never  se.Ken.,  wrestle  se.Ken.  Sus. 
me.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som.  e.  &  sw.Dev. 

e  in  bad  %t. Ken.,  clad  Sc.  Ant.  se.Nhb.  m.Cum.  w.Wni. 
se.Ken.,  fat  em.  &  se.Lan.,  ladderBch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
em.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cuni.  Nut. 
Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  War.  Nrf.  ;  any  Cai.  s.Nhb.  Cum.  Wm. 
nnw.  &  se.Yks.  n.Lan.  I.Ma.  n.  &  s.Stf.  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut. 
Lei.  n.Wor.  e.Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf.  se.Hrt.  Nrf.  Suf.  Ess.  Ken. 
s.Sur.  Sus.  sm.IImp.  nw.Wil.  e.Dor.  e.  &  w.Som.  Dev., 
anything  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  se.Hrt.  n.Cmb.,  breadth  Inv.  Dub. 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  nw.  &  se.Yks.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf. 
n.Der.  Rut.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  e.  &  s.Som., 
empty  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb.  Ant. 
n.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan. 
I.Ma.  s.Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Lin.  Lei.  Glo.  O.xf.  Bdf.  Ken. 
me.Wil.  Dor.  w.  &  s.Som.  e.Dev.,  everne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  n.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  Stf.  n.Der.  Lei.  s.Oxf. 
Wil.  Dor.  s..Som.  e.Dev.,  every  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr. 
Lth.  Edb.  n.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Der.  e.  &  s.Oxf.  s.Som.  e.Dev., 
flesh  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Ant.  Nhb. 
Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  I.Ma.  Stf.  Der. 
Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Oxf.  Nrf.  nw.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  s.Som. 
n.Dev.,  hea/th  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant. 
n.Nhb.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  I.Ma.  Stf.  Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei. 
s.Oxf.  me.Wil.,  le/t  Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  &  s.Lan.  I.Ma.  Fit.  n.Stf.  n.  &  e.Der. 
Not.  n.  nw.  &  m.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  vv.  &  s.War. 
s.Wor.  s.Oxf.  n.Bck.  Bdf.  nw.llrt.  Hnt.  Cmb.  ne.  & 
nw.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Ess.  e.Ken.  e.Sus.  Som.  e.Cor.,  lend  Bch. 
Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  n.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  &.  em. Lan.  I.Ma. 
Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  e.  &  s.Oxf.  me.Wil.  Som.  n.  & 
e.Dev.,  less  Sc.  Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 
sw.Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma.  n.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei. 
m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  Som.  e.Dev.,  meant  Inv.  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Nhb. 
Dur.  Wm.  Yks.  em.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  I.Ma.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  Lin. 
Lei.  Oxf.  Ken.  Sus.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.,  nez'er  Or.l.  Cai.  sn. 
sm.  &  s.Sc.  nne.Nhb.  n.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  n.  &  e.Stf. 
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n.Der.  s.Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf.  se.Hrt.  e.Sus.  Hnip. 
nw.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  s.Som.  n.Dev.  Cor.,  wrestle  Inv.  em. 
&  sw.Lan.  n.Stf.  Som. 

i  in  any  c.Dor.,  lireadth  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks. 
e..Suf.  w.Wil.,  empty  Bch.  AhA.,ever  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Kcb. 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  cm. Lan.  nw.Der.  Lin. 
Lei.  e.War.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Sus.  e.Dor.  w..Som.  n.  &  w.Dev., 
every  Bch.  Abd.  S.Ayr.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 
Wm.  sw.Yks.  em.  &  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  nw.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Lci. 
Brks.,y/-'.-//  m.Yks.,  health  Bch.  Abd.  .sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur. 
n.Cum.  Wm..  /(//  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  n.  nw.  &  e.Der. 
w.War.  Shr.  n.Hrf.  s.Pem.  Glo.  e.  &  w.Oxf.  nni.Brks. 
.Sus.  Wil.  e.Dor.  s.Som.  n.  &  sw.Dev.  e.Cor.,  never  S\\.  & 
Or.l.  ne.  nm.  &  em.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Uls.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 
Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  snw.  nm.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  em.  & 
sw.Lan.  Chs.  n.  wm.  &  s.Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  n.  ne.  & 
m.Nhp.  e.War.  ne.Shr.  Glo.  Bdf.  e.  &  w.Suf.  Ess.  Sus. 
Dor.  s.Som.  Dev. 

i  in  breadth  w.F  if.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Edh.,  rneanl  nt.Sc. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Kcb. 

The  i  (i)  in  the  above  examples  is  due  to  a  late  shorten- 
ing.    See  §  135. 

o  in  bad  wm.Stf.  ne.Shr.,/«/  Bck. ;  any  Sh.I.  ne.  sn. 
nm.  em.  sm.  &  s.Sc.  Ant.  me.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  e.Cum. 
n.Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  wm.  &  s.Stf.  Der.  n.Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 
n.  &  m.Nhp.  e.War.  Glo.  n.Bck.,  ivrestle  se.  &  s.Lan. 
s.Chs.  n.  &  s.Stf.  n.Der. 

6  in  any  Cai.  ne.  sn.  em.  &  wm.Sc. 

u  in  wrestle  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  ne.  &  vv.Wm. 

■B  in  fat  sm.Sc. ;  any,  anything,  ever,  every,  health 
w.Som.,  «fzvr  s.Nrf.  w.Som. 

a  in  any,  health  Uls.,  ever  se.Lan.,  meant  em. Lan., 
-wrestle  w.Wm.  n.Lan. 

a  in  fat  w.Som.,  ladder  Ken.  Sus.  ;  /lesh  w.Som., 
ivrestle  Lth.  Edb.  w.Som. 

se  in  fat  se.Ken.  ;  lend  I.Ma. 

ei  in  breadth  nnw. Yks.  s.Lan..  flesh  m.  &  s.Lan.  me.Wil. 

e  in  any  Rut.  n.Shr.  m.Bck.,  breadth  ne.  &  s.Sc. 
em. Lan.  se.Ken.  nw.  &  e.Dev..  nei>er  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

ia  in  breadth  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  Lan.  nw.Lin.,  health 
n.Cum.  sw.Yks.  n.Lan.,  never  m.  &  sw.Yks.  ne.Der. 

i  in  breadth  Bch.  Abd.  Per.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Peb. 
n.  me.  &  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  n.  &  w.Wm.  e.  &  se.Yks., 
meant  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Peb.  n.  &  m.Cum.,  H^r^r  n.Ayr.  Ant. 

jio  in  hia/lh  Glo. 


§  141.  I.  e  (=i-umlaut  of  6).  The  principal  words 
belonging  here  are  :  beeeh,  bleed,  breech,  breed,  feed,  fee/, 
feet,  geese,  green,  heel,  keep,  meet,  quern,  seek,  seem,  speed, 
^ivcet,  teeth ;  bled,  bless,  bred,  gesling,  kept,  met ;  breeches. 

§  142.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring  sounds 
the  normal  development  of  this  e  is  : 

ei  nnw. Yks. +  i,  snw.Yks.,  s.Chs. +T,  n.Stf.,  Lei.  +  i. 

ea  e.Suf. 

e  ne.Nrf. +i. 

ia  ni.Yks.+i,  se.Lan.  s.Lin.,  s.Midl.  sw.Cy.  +  i. 

i  Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.,  nnw.Yks. +  ei,  e.Yks., 
m.Yks. +  ia,  se.  &  sw.Yks.  Lnn.  but  se.Lan.  ia,  I.Ma., 
Chs.  but  s.Chs.  4  ei.  Fit.  Dnb.  s.Stf.  Der.  Not.  n.  & 
nw.Lin.  Rut.,  Lci.  +  ei,  Nhp.  W.Tr.  Wor.  .Shr.  Hrf. 
S.Midi. +  ia,e.Cy.  (but  ne.Nrf. +  e,  e.Suf.  ea),  s.C'y.,  sw.Cy. 
+  ia. 

But  ffi  occurs  in  bleed,  green  Dor. 

ei  in  breed  e.Dev.,  feed  e.  &  s.Der.  m.Nhp.,/(c/  m.Bck., 
£rreen  s.Wm.  ne.  &  s.Der.  m.Nhp.  ne.Shr.,  geese  se.Lan., 
'keep  Rut. 

ea  in  bleed  e.Dev.,  meet  vf. Dor.,  sweet,  teeth  se.Lan. 

e  in  feed  n.Wor.  Glo.  m.Bck.,  meet  me.Wil.  sw.Dev., 
speed  s.Stf.,  siveet  Uls.  sw.Dev.,  green  n.Wor.  m.Bck., 
queen  Inv.  Sus.  Dor.,  seem  s.Stf.  Lei.,  beech  Dor.  e.Som. 
e.Dev.,  keep  Lei.  e.Sus.  sw.Dev.,  seek  s.Stf.  me.Wil. 
nw.Dev.,  /*■//(  Dor.  Som. 
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ia  iny«'r(/s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  e.Der.,  feet,  speed sc.Yks.,  siveel 
s.Sc.  e.Yks.,  green  n.Cuni.,  queen  ne.  &  se.Yks.,  seeDt 
n.Der.,/(('/s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  //(r/s.Nhb.  Dur.  se.Ken.  s.Sur., 
beech  Ant.,  h-eep  se.Yks.,  seek  Feb.,  leeth  n.Nlib. 

jei  in  geese  s.Chs.  ne.Shr.,  keep  em.Stf.  vv.  &  s.Der. 
Lei. 

ji  in  heel  Sus. 

jia  in  hee/  e.'Dev. 

ji  in  hep  s.Chs.  nvv.Der. 

In  some  words  where  the  modern  lit.  language  has 
a  long  vowel,  the  vowel  has  often  undergone  late  (rarelj' 
early)  shortening  to  i  (i)  in  many  dialects. 

se  occurs  in  szwe/  e.Suf. 

e  in  seem  Dev.  Cor.,  keep  e.Sus. 

iin  h/eeti  Wil.  Dor.  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  breed  me.WW.,  /ir/ 
w.Yks.  n.Lan.  Fit.  nw.Der.  w.  se.  &  s.Wor.  Hrf.  Glo. 
O.Kf.  Brks.  n.Bck.  nw.Hrt.  ne.Nrf.  Ess.  e.Sur.  Sus.  Wil. 
e.  &  s.Som.  n.  nw.  &  e.Dev.,  Jiiee/  n.Dev.  w.Cor.,  sivee/ 
Dor.  e.  &  w.Som.,  green  Sus.,  seem  em.Lan.  Nhp.  Brks. 
Sus.  I.W.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.,  feel  Lon.  n.  &  nw.Der., 
beech  m.Cum.  Sus.  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  breech  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
w.Wm.  sw.Yks.  s.Stf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  Dor.  e.Som.,  keep 
n.Cum.  m.Lan.  I. Ma.  Fit.  n.Hrf.  Brks.  ne.Nrf.  Sus.  me. 
iS:  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  w.Som.  nw.Dev.,  seek  Dor.  w.Som., 
/ee/h  sw.Nhp.  n.Hrf.  Glo.  e.Oxf. 

i  in  bee/,  bleed  Sc,  breed  Boh.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 
Lth.  Edb.,  feed  Sh.I.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Edb. 
Kcb.  s.Sc.  n.Cum., /cc/  Sh.  &  Or.l.  ne.  sn.  &  nm.Sc.  Ayr. 
Kcb.  s.Sc.  n.Cum.  I. Ma.,  meet,  speed,  S7vee/  Sh.I.  ne.Sc. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  n.Cum.  l.Ma.,  green  Sh.I. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  Kcb.  s.Sc,  queen  Sh.I.  Kcb.  s.Sc,  sernt 
Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  I.Ma.,/r/  Sh.I.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb.,  heel  Sh.I.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
n.Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc,  beech  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.,  breech  w.Frf  e.Per.  Lth.  Edb.,  geese 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  Edb.  l.Ma.,  keep  Sh.I.  ne.Sc  w.Frf.  e'Per. 
wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc,  seek  Cai.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  n.Nhb.  l.Ma.,  teeth  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 
Kcb. 

§  143.  In  such  words  as  bled,  bless,  bred,  ges/ing,  kept, 
tile/,  breeches,  the  long  vowel  was  gen.  shortened  at  an 
early  period  in  the  dialects,  just  as  in  the  lit.  language. 
Breeches  has  had  the  normal  development  of  old  long  e  in 
many  dialects,  and  there  are  a  few  traces  of  such  develop- 
ment in  bless,  bred.     See  below. 

a  occurs  in  My/ se.Ken.  Dor. 

se  in  bless  se.Ken.  Dor.  w.Som. 

ein  Wcfl'Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks. 
Lan.  l.Ma.  Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  O.xf.  Sus.  c.Som. 
Dev.,  bless  n.Ayr.  Edb.  s.Sc.  n.Dur.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan. 
l.Ma.  Stf.  Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  nw.Wil. 
e.  &  s.Soni.  e.Dev.,  bred  wm.Sc.  m.  &  se.Nhb.  n.Cum. 
m.  &  sw.Yks.  S.Lin.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.,  gesling  Cai.  Nhb.  Dur. 
Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Not.,'  kept  Ayr.  Ant. 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  e.  &  sw.Yks.  l.Ma.  s.Stf.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei. 
Glo.  n.Bck.  Ken.  Sus.  Dor.,  ;;/(/  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.  (but  n.  & 
nw.Dev.  w.Cor.  i). 

i  in  breeches  Ant.  Dub.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  w.Wm. 
sw.Yks.  em.Lan.  l.Ma.  nw.Lin.  se.Ken.  Sus.  me. Wil. 
Dor.  e.Som.,  bless  Bch.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Sus.,  ZijWm.Yks.  \\'.V^\\.,tnetxi.  &  nw.Dev. 
w.Cor. 

i  in  breeches  {hvV^s)  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Lth.  Edb. 

0  in  breeches  Abd.  n.Nhb.  nw.Lan.,  bless  Inv.  Ayr. 
n.Nlib. 

ei  in  breeches  n.Stf.,  bred  nnw. Yks. 

ea  in  bless  em.Lan. 

ia  in  bredm.  &  w.Yks. 

i  in  breeches  Ayr.  Lth.  Peb.  Kcb.  n.Cum.  w.Wm.  sm. 
sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.Der.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf. 

a  in  breeches  n.Lan. 

§  144.  2.  e  (  =  older  ie,  partly  arising  from  the  i-umlaut 
of  ea,  eo,  and  partly  arising  from  ecthlipsis).  The 
principal  words  belonging  here  are  :  belief,  believe,  cheete, 


need,  seen,  sheet,  sleeve,  steel;  die,  hay,  height,  tie  ;  hear,  heard; 
depth,  ne.xt,  ten. 

§  145.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring  sounds, 
the  normal  development  of  this  e  is  : 

ei  nw.Yks.  s.Chs.  n.Stf.,  Lei.  +  i,  ne.Shr. +  e,  i. 

ea  e.Suf.  _ 

e  s.Stf. +  1,  n.Wor.,  ne.Shr. -fei,  i,  Glo. +  i,  Bck.  ne.Nrf 
Sus. 

ia  m.Yks.  +  i,  Lin.  but  nw.Lin. +  i. 

i  Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  e.Yks.,  m. Yks. +  ia,  se. 
&  sw.Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  w. Chs., s.Stf.  4  e,Der.  Not., nw.Lin. + 
ia,  Rut.,  Lei.  +  ei,  Shr.  but  ne.Shr. +  ei,  e,  Glo. +  e,  Oxf., 
e.Cy.  (but  ne.Nrf.  e,  e.Suf.  ea),  s.Cy.  but  Sus.  e,  sw.Cy. 

But  ei  occurs  in  c/;ccsf  s.Lan.  ne.  e.&  w.Der.  Dor.  e.Dev., 
sleeve  Sus. 

ea  in  believe  Dor.,  s//ff/ n.Nhb. 

e  in  believe  Uls.  Rut.  w.Som.  e.Dev.  w.Cor.,  cheese  Rut., 
sleeve  Dor. 

ia  in  belief  Ani.  Dub.  n.Nhb.  sw.Yks.,  believe  Ant.  n.Wm. 
e.  &  se.Yks.  nw.Lan.  w.Wil.,  cheese  se.  &  sw.Yks.,  need 
e.Dev.,  sleeve  se.Lan.  n.Der.  s.Oxf 

i  in  need  nnw.Yks. 

§  146.  In  some  words  where  the  modern  lit.  language 
has  a  long  vowel,  the  vowel  has  often  undergone  late 
shortening  to  i  (i)  in  many  dialects. 

i  occurs  in  belief  m.Shr.  Dor.,  believe  ne.  &  sn.Sc  A5'r. 
s.Sc.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  w.Som.,  cheese  l.Ma.  Lei.  n.Dev.,  need 
me.Wil.  Dor.,  seen  n.  em.  &  sw.Lan.  m.Shr.  nw.  &  e.Oxf. 
e.Suf.  Sus.  Dor.  Som.,  iheet  Sus.  Dor.  w.Som.,  steel  Dor. 
w.Som. 

i  in  belief  w.FrL  e.Per.  Lth.  Edb.,  believe  Lth.  Edb.,  cheese 
s..Sc.,  need  Sh.I.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb. 
s.Sc.  n.Cum.  l.Ma.,  seen  Or.l.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
AjT.  Kcb.  s.Sc,  sheet  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Aj'r.  Kcb. 
l.Ma.,  s/eel  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 

§  147.  The  old  e  has  given  rise  to  a  large  variety  of 
forms  in  die,  hay,  height,  tie. 

ai  occurs  in  die  es.Yks.  n.Lei.  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  .Sur.  Sus. 
e.Dor.  Som.  n.  &  sw.Dev.  Cor.,  bay  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 
Wor.  n.Hrf.  nm.Brks.  se.Hrt.  s.Nrf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  Dor. 
w.Som.,  height  nnw.  e.  &  se.Yks.  nw.Lan.  s.Stf.  nw.Lin. 
Lei.  m.Shr.  ne.Cmb.  ne.Nrf.  w.Som.,  tie  Inv.  Bch.  Abd. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 
Wm.  n.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  Sus.  Som.  e.  & 
sw.Dev. 

aia  in  hay  Ess. 

ai  in  die  l.Ma.  s.Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  em.  wm.  &  s.Stf.  Not. 
m.Lin.  Lei.  ne.  &  m.Nlip.  s.War.  Wor.  n.  &  ne.Shr.  m.Bck. 
Hnt.  Cmb.  nw.  &  s.Nrf.  Suf.,  heigh/  em.Lan.  s.Lin.  ne.Shr., 
tie  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc.  em.  &  se.Lan.  l.Ma.  Not. 

se  in  hay  Wm.  n.Lan.  s.Oxf.  Sus. 

e  in  height  Inv.  nm.Sc.  n.Ayr.  Uls.e.  &  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  Ess. 

ei  in  die  s.Sc.  Uls.  s.Nhb.  n.Cum.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks. 
s.Chs.  n.  &  e.Stf.  ne.  &  w.Der.,  hay  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  s.Sc. 
se.Lan.  n.Stf.  s.Lei.  Ess.  e.Dev. , height  ne.  &  s.Sc.  Uls.  n.  & 
me.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  snw.  m.  se.  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  n.  em. 
sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Chs.  s.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Rut. 
e.Suf.  nw.Dev.,  tie  s.Ayr. 

ea  in  hay  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  sw.Yks.  nw.Lin.,  height 
sw.Dev. 

e  in  height  wm.Sc. 

ei  in  hay  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Peb.  Kcb.,  height  n.Cum. 

e  in  hay  Inv.  n.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  m.  sw.  & 
s.Lan.  l.Ma.  wm.Stf.  n.  &  ne.Der.  s.War.  Ess.,  height 
se.Lan.  n.Bck.  sw.Dev. 

i  in  height  Abd.  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Kcb. 

ia  in  die  m.Wm.  nm.Yks. 

i  in  die  Sh.  &  Or.l.  Cai.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em. 
wm.  &  sni.Sc  Ant.  me.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nlib.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  Lei.,  hav  m.  &  w.Chs. 
e.  ^:  wm.Stf.  Lei.  ne.Shr.,  height  Ant.  sw.  ii  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
Wm.  nnw.  &:  m.Yks.,  /;>  n.Nhb.  sw.Yks.  n.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
n.Der. 
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oi  in  die  n.  &  s.Stf.  Not.  m.  &  s.Lin.  Lei.  ne.  &  m.Nhp. 
e.War.  s.Wor.  ne.Shr.  Bck.  Bdf.  se.Hrt.  Nrf.  se.Ken., 
biiglit  n.Stf.  se.Ken.,  //<•  se.Lan.  n.Stt'. 

ui  in  die  s.Wor.  se.Shr.  e.Hrf.  Oxf.  w.IIrt.  Ess.  n.Ken. 
Wil.  Dor.  Som.e.&  s.Dev. ,/;<•/§■/(/ w.Wil.  Dor.  c.  &w.Soni. 
e.Dev.,  til-  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor. 

a  in  height  Bch.  Abd.  vv.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc. 

ai  in  die  Glo.  ne.Nrf.  sm.IInip.  e.Dor.,  height  ne.Nrf. 

§  148.  The  material  for  tiie  combination  er  is  insufti- 
cient  to  allow  anj'  conclusion  to  be  drawn  as  to  its  normal 
development  in  the  dialects.  The  only  examples  are  hear, 
heard,  for  the  dialect  forms  of  which  see  Index. 

§  149.  In  depth,  next,  ten,  the  long  vowel  was  gen. 
shortened  at  an  early  period  in  the  dialects,  just  as  in  the 
lit.  language.     But  see  below. 

a  occurs  in  next  ne.Sc. 

SB  in  next  ne.  &  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  w.Dor.  w.Som., 
ten  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  w.Dor. 

e  in  depth  Ayr.  n  .Dur.  VVm.  w.  &  sw.  Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  n.Stf. 
n.Dcr.  nvv.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  me. Wil.  Som.  e.Dev., 
next  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  s.Sc.  me.  se.  sw.  & 
s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma.  Chs.  Stf.  Der. 
Lin.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.Hrf.  Glo.  nw.  &  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  Bdf. 
se.Hrt.  ne.Cmb.  s.Nrf.  w.Suf.  e.Sus.  sm.Hnip.  Wil.  e.Dor. 
e.Som.  n.  &  s.Dev.,  ten  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp. 
War.  Wor.  Shr.  Glo.  Oxf.  Brks.  Bdf.  Ken.  Wil.  e.Dor. 
sw.Dev.  Cor. 

e  in  next  Lth.  Edb.,  ten  Or.I.  nc.Sc. 

i  in  depth  sw.  X:  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  nextsn.Sc.  n.Ayr.  sm.Sc. 
Ant.  se.Nhb.  s.Sur.  w..Sus.,  ten  m.Yks.  w..Sus. 

i  in  depth  Bch.  Abd.  Edb.,  next  Sh.  &  Or.I.  ne.  &  cn.Sc. 
Peb.  s.Sc. 

The  forms  with  i(i)  are  late  shortenings. 

■e  in  depth  Bdf.,  next  e.Oxf. 

3  in  depth  Lth.  Feb.,  ten  Uls.  n.Lan. 

se  in  ten  Fif.  Peb.  s.Sc. 

eiin  ;;f.v/s.Dur.  n.Cuni. 

e  in  ten  e.  &  w.Som. 

io  in  next  m.Yks.  sw.Dev. 

i  in  depth  Ayr.  Kcb.  ni.Cum.  w.Som.  nw.Dcv.,  «f.v/ Sh. 
&  Or.I.  no.  sn.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  e.  &  w.Cum.  n.Wm.  m.Yks. 

§  150.  3.  Germanic  e.  The  only  word  for  which  there 
is  much  material  is  here,  for  the  dialect  forms  of  which 
see  Index. 

§  151.  4.  The  OE.  e  which  arose  from  lengthening  in 
monosyllables.     The  principal  words  are :  he,  ine,  zir,  ye. 

The  normal  development  of  the  stressed  I'orms  of  these 
pronouns  is : 

eis.Sc.  n.Cum.,  ne.Yks. +  1,  nw. Yks.,  m.Yks.  Chs.  4  i,  Stf. 
+  i  but  n.Stf.  only  ej,  Der.  Lei.  +  i,  Nhp.,  Wor.  Shr. +  i, 
e.Suf. 

i  Sc.  but  s.Sc.  ei,  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  but  n.Cum.  ei, 
Wm.,  ne.  &  m.Yks. +  ei,  c.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  Lan.,  Chs. +  ei, 
Stf.  +  eibut  n.Stf.  onlyei,  Der.  +  ei,  Not.  Lin.  Rut.,  Lei. 
+  ei.  War.,  Wor.  Shr.  +  ei,  Hrf.  Glo.  s.Midl.  e.Cy.  but  e.Suf. 
ei,  s.  &  sw.Cy. 

§  152.  The  dialect  forms  of  we/l  adv.  partly  go  back  to 
OE.  wel  and  partly  to  wel ;  see  Index. 

i 

§153.  The  principal  words  belonging  here  are:  bide, 
bite,  bridle,  chide,  dike,  drive, Jive,  Friday,  hide  sb.  (of  land), 
ice,  idle,  ivy,  knife,  life,  like,  line,  mine  pron.,  pipe,  ride,  rise, 
side,  time,  ivhine,  n'liite,  wide,  ivife,  wine,  write ;  utile,  while 
sb. ;  iron,  spire,  wire;  spezv,  Tuesday;  by,  my;  christen, 
Christinas,  ditch,  dwindle,  fifth,  fifty  ;  woman,  n<omen.  For 
the  dialect  forms  o\i  sigli,ivhilec].,ivoinan,  zvomen, sec  Index. 

§  154.   Apart  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring  sounds 
the  normal  development  of  OE.  i  is  : 
ai  Sh.  &.  Or.I.,  nc.Sc.  +  ei  (less  often  ei),  w.Frf.  e.Per. 


(only  before  v),  Ayr. +  ei,  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.,  me. Nhb.  (only 
before  v),  s.Nhb.  Dur. +  ei,  Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks., 
se.Yks.  (frequently  a),  sw.  &  es.Vks.,  n.  nw.  &  sw.Lan., 
I.Ma.  +  ai,  ei,  n.Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  ni.Shr.,  s.Oxf. +  Bi, 
e.Suf.,  s.Cy.  +  oi  (but  Hmp.  3i),sw.Cy.  +  'Bi  (but  e.Dor.  ai). 

a  e.Yks.  (before  voiceci  consonants),  m.Yks.  sm.Lan., 
s.Lan.  +  ai. 

ai  s.Sc.  (when  final  and  before  voiced  spirants),  cm. Lan., 
se.Lan.  +  oi,  s.Lan.  + a,  I.Ma.  +  ai,  ei,  Chs.,  Fit. +  «,  Der. 
but  n.Der.  ai.  Not.,  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  +  oi,  Shr. 
+  'Bi  but  m.Slir.  ai. 

ei  sn.Sc,  Ayr. +  ai,  s.Sc.  +  ei,  Uls.  but  Ant.  ai,  Nhb.  but 
n.Nhb.  +  ei,  s.Nhb.  +  ai,  Dur.  +  ai,  e.Yks.  (gen.  before  voice- 
less consonants),  I.Ma  +  ai,  ai. 

ei  Inv.,  ne.Sc. +  ai,  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Kcb.,  s.Sc.  n.Nhb. +  ei. 

oi  se.Lan.  Stf.  s.Lin.,  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.4ai, 
S.Midi. +  m  but  s.Oxf.  ai  +  Bi,  e.Cy. +  Bi  (but  ne.Nrf.  ai, 
e.Suf.  ai),  s.Cy.  +  ai  but  Ilmp.  ai. 

Bi  Fit.  Shr. +  ai  but  m. Shr.  ai,  Hrf. +  ai,  s.Midl. +  oi  but 
s.Oxf. +  ai,  c.Cy.  +  oi  (but  ne.Nrf.  ai,  e.Suf.  ai),  sw.Cy. +  ai 
but  e.Dor.  ai. 

ai  H^L-^m,  Glo.  ne.Nrf.  Hmp.  e.Dor. 

But  ae  occurs  in  like  sm.Lan. 

ai  in  chide  s.Lci.,  side  n.Nhb.,  Friday  vv.Hrt.,  luiYen.'Wor., 
drive  Kcb.  s.Stf.  em.  &  s.Lan.,  piiv  s.Sc,  iiy  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
e.Yks.  ne.Nrf.,  dike  s.Stf.,  like  ms'.l.an., pipe  s.Stf.,  rise  Kcb., 
Lite  s.Stf.,  time  s.Nrf.,  line  w.War.,  mine  s.Nrf.  The  ai  in 
many  of  the  above  words  is  doubtless  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  lit.  language. 

a'B  in  side,  knipe  s.Lan. 

aa  in  five  Abd.  em.Sc. 

a  in  like,  ride,  side,  pipe  sw.Lan.,  iiy  nnw. Yks.,  time 
sw.Yks.  sw.Lan.,  mine  sw.Lan.  n.Dcr. 

ai  in  bide  Ant.,  ride  .Sus.,  side  n.  &  nw.Lan.  n.  wm.  & 
s.Stf.  se.Hrt.  m.  &  s.Cmh.,  knife  c.StW  Sus.,  life  Ant.  s.Lin. 
Sus.,  ivife  m.  &  s.Stf.,  drive  Ayr.  s.Sc,  five  Ayr.  Lth.  F!;db. 
Peb.  s.Sc,  ivy  Ayr.  Lth.  Sus.",  dike  Ess.,  /;/•(■  Ant.  nw.Lan. 
Stf.  m.Lin.  m.Bck.  w.Suf.,  pipe  Ant.,  ice  m.Bck.,  rise  Ayr. 
Ant.,  /)//(•  Lth.  Edb.  Sus.,  time  nw.Lan.  Stf.  m.Lin.  m.Bck. 
n.Cmb.  nw.  &  s.Nrf.  w.Suf.,  line  Ant.  Sus.,  mine  nw.Lan. 
w.Suf.  Ess.  Sus. 

6,  in  side  sw.Yks.  s.Lan.,y5;'(',  pipe,  ivrite  s.Lan. 

sei  in  knife,  life,  like,  ice,  -write  n.Cum. 

ei  in  bide  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.,  hide  s.Lan., 
side  nm.  &  em.Sc,  wide  s.ilhs.,  P'riday  w.Vri'.  e.Per.,  bridle 
Iiiv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Kcb.,  ivife  n.Sc  w.Cum.  Chs.  n.  &  e.Stf., 
drive  ms.Lan.  nw.Der.  s.Som.,  ivy  Inv.,  dike  s.Lan.  m.Lin., 
like  Or.I.  nni.Sc.  n.  &  w.Cum.  m.Yks.,  bite  Inv.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  Kcb.,  time,  mine  n.  &  w.Cum.,  -wine  s.Chs. 

ei  in  hide,  ride,  life,  wife,  zvhite  Ayr.,  n'ide  n.Ayr.,  rise, 
-write  S.Ayr.,  time  wm.Sc,  ivine  sn.  &  wm.Sc. 

e  in  knife,  five,  bite  w.Som.,  drii<e  w.Som.  nw.  &  sw.Dev. 

i  in  drive  Glo.,  dike  Lin.  e.An.  Ken.  Sus. 

oi  in  side  e.  &  s.I)er.,y;:r  e.Dcr.,  ///•'•,  time,  mine  sw.  & 
s.Yks.  e.Dcr.,  -whine  sw.  &  s.Yks. 

9  in  bide,  drive,  rise  sw.Yks.,  side  sw.Yks.  ms.Lan.,  knife 
w.Yks.  ms.Lan.,  zvifc  ms.\^an.,five  sw.Yks.  (rare)  s.Lan., 
//X'fw.Yks.  ms.Lan.,  ///;;<•  sw.Yks.  ms.  .S;  s.Lan. 

■ei  in  bide  wn^.Sc,  side  me.  sc.  &  sw. Nhb.  I.Ma.  sw. Nhp., 
Friday  s.War.  Sus.,  idle  Sus.,  knife  n.Wor.,  life  nnw.Vks. 
svv.Nhp.  s.War.,  ivife  em.  &  wm.Sc  s.War.,  five  sw.Nhp., 
like  sn.  &  em.Sc  se.Nhb.  n.Dur.  nnw.Yks.  n.Ken.,  ice  Sus., 
time  sn.  &  em.Sc  sw.Nhp.  s.War.  Wor.  n.Ken.,  line  s.Wor., 
;;»'«<;  n.Ken.  Hmp.,  -whine  n.Ken. 

§  155.  In  the  dialects  there  arc  a  few  cases  of  shorten- 
ing which  do  not  occur  in  the  lit.  language: 

88  occurs  in  like  I.Ma. 

e  in  Friday  Bch.  Abd.,  like  Sh.I.  ne.  sn.  &  s.Sc. I. Ma. 
sw.Dev. 

e  in  like  Cai.  nc.  &  sn.Sc. 

i  in  bridle  m.Cum.,  ivy  sw.Lan.  s.Chs.  c.  wm.  &  s.Stf. 
n.Der.  Rut.  w.War.  n.Wor.  n.  &  in. Shr.  n.Hrf.,  dike  Nrf. 
Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  w.Som.  Dev.,  strike  w.Frf.  e.Per.  nw.  & 
w.Som.  nw.Dev.,  ivrite  Sh.I. 
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i  in  shiiir  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  a7-//c  ne.Sc. 

a  in  bridle  n.Nhb.,  strike  Bch.  Abd.,  write  Ltii. 

§  156.  i  in  tlie  combination  il  has  gen.  had  the  normal 
development  in  mile,  ct'liile  sb. 

But  ai  occurs  in  wwVfe.Yks.  e.Stf..  ivliile  Not.  n.Lei.  s.Nrf. 

aia  in  mile  n.Cum.  w.Wil.  w.Som.,  2^'hile  w.Som. 

ai  in  mile  Ant.  n.Lan.  nw.Oxf.  ni.Bck.,  Khile  e.Yks. 
nw.Lan.  \vm.  &  s.Stf.  n.Cmb. 

ei  in  mile  ne.Sc,  ivhile  n.Cum.  Chs.  n.Stf. 

oi  in  mile  e.Der.,  nihile  s.Yks.  e.Dcr. 

■Bia  in  mile  w.Wil.  w.Som.,  -while  nw.  &  w.Wil.  w.Som. 
e.Dev. 

§  157.  Final  i  iias  gen.  had  the  normal  development  in 
h)\  my. 

But  ai  occurs  in  by  Inv.  w.Frl.  e.Per.  s.Sc.  me.Nhb. 
e.Yks.,  my  Inv.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Kcb.  Ess. 

aa  in  by  Ayr.  Lth. 

a  in  by  wm.Sc.  my  wm.  &  s.Sc.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

ai  in  by  Ayr.  Peb.  s.Sc.  Wm.  s.Stf.  e.Suf,  my  n.  & 
sw.Lan.  n.  &  wm.Stf 

a  in  my  s.Sc. 

ei  in  by  nw.  &  sm.Yks.  sw.Dev.,  my  n.  &  w.Cum. 

i  in  by  w.Wm.  e.Dor. 

oi  in  by  s.Yks.  s.Not.,  my  e.Uer. 

9  in  my  s.Lan. 

Bi  in  by  s.Wor.  Glo.  n.Ken.,  my  n.Ken.  w.Sus. 

WBi,  wai  in  by  e.Dor. 

For  the  unstressed  forms  of  by  and  my,  see  Index. 

§  158.  The  development  of  OE.  ir  in  such  words  as 
iron,  spire,  ivirc  is  : 

air  in  iron  ne.Sc.  sw.Nhb.,  spire  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.,  wire 
S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  w.Wm. 

aia  in  iron  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  nw.  sm.  so.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Stf 
n.Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  c.Suf  Sus.,  ,'./>/>cm.Cuni.  Wm. 
sw.Yks.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Dcr.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  e.Suf 
.Sus.  w.Wil.  c.  &  s.Som.  e.Dev.,  wire  s.Dur.  m.Cum. 
svv.Wm.  nnw.  snw.  sw.  &  es.Yks.  n.  nw.  sm.  &  sw.Lan. 
n.Der.  nw.Lin.  e.Suf 

aiar  in  iron,  spire  I. Ma.,  wire  Ant.  n.Cum.  I. Ma. 

a  in  spire,  wire  ni.Yks. 

air  in  -wire  n.Ayr. 

aia  in  iron  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  nw.  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Stf 
n.Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  c.Suf  .Sus. ,.■;/;>(' em. Lan.s.Chs. 
nw.Der.,  zvire  m.  em.  &  s.Lan.  nw.Der.  n.Wor. 

aiar  in  tvire  s.Sc. 

seran  iron  s.Sc. 

er  in  iron  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Pcb.  Ant. 

eir  in  iron  sn.Sc.  LUs.  mc.  &  se.Nhb.,  ivirc  me.  &  se.Nhb. 

eia  in  iron  ms.Lan.  nw.Der.,  spire  s.Nhb.  e.  cS:  se.Yks., 
wire  e.  &  se.Yks.  n.Stf 

er  in  wire  w.Frf  c.Pcr.  \vni..Sc. 

eir  in  iron  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.,  spire  ne.Sc.  w.Frf 
e.Per.,  ivire  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 

er  in  iron  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Ltii.  Edb.  Kcb.,  wire  Sh.l. 
wm.Sc.  Kcb. 

oia  in  iron  n.Stf  e.Dcr.  s.Lin.  Lei.  n.Bck.  se.Ken.,  .s/S;Vt' 
se.Lan.  n.Stf  Lei.  ne.Nrf  sc.Ken.,  wire  se.Lan.n.&  s.Stf 
s.Lin.  Lei.  ne.Nrf  se.Kcn. 

■Bia  in  »>o;/ w.IIrt.  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  spire 
Dor.  Dev.  w.Cor.,  wire  s.Oxf  me.  &  w.Wil.  w.Dor.  c.Soni. 
e.Dev. 

aia  in  iron  Glo.  ne.Nrf  e.Dor.,  -wire  ne.Nrf  e.Dor. 

^;  159.  The  combination  iw  in  such  words  as  OE. 
Tiwesdaeg  Tuesday  and  OE.  spiwan  speiu  has  given  rise 
to  a  large  variety  of  forms  in  the  modern  dialects. 

ai  occurs  in  Tuesday  .Sh.l.  ne.Sc.  n.Ayr. 

e,  ei  in  Tuesday  ne.Sc. 

eu  in  spew  Abd.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb. 

ei  in  1  ite.'iday  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  sm.Sc. 

c  in  Tuesday  (obsol.)  wm..Sc. 

iu  in  s/teai  Inv.  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cuni. 
Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  em.  sc.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Stf  Lin.  Not.  Rut. 
Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.,   Tuesday  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 


me.  se.  sw.  «i  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  snw.  se.  & 
sw.Yks.  n.  em.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf  nw.Der.  m.Not.  Lin.  Rut. 
Som. 

ia  in  Tuesday  m.Yks. 

ju  in  spew  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  I. Ma.  s.Oxf 
se.Ken.  Sus.,  Tuesday  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Lth.  Edb. 

li  in  speiu  Ant.  n.Der.,  Tuesday  s.Ayr.  sm.  &  sw.Lan. 
I. Ma.  s.Stf  n.Der.  Lei.  n.Wor.  ne.  &  m.Shr.  Glo.  s.Oxf 
Bck.  e.Suf  s.Sur.  Sus.  w.Wil. 

&  in  spew  Or.L,  Tuesday  Sus. 

ii  in  spciu  e.Dev.,  Tuesday  ne.Nrf  w.Som.  e.Dev. 

§  160.  The  long  i  was  shortened  to  i  already  at  an 
early  period  in  cliiisten,  Christmas,  dwindle,  fifth,  fifty. 
The  short  vowel  then  had  the  same  further  development 
as  old  short  i  in  the  dialects  (§  68).  The  old  long  i  in  die 
ditch  was  not  shortened  at  an  earlj'  period  in  all  dialects, 
because  ai  occurs  in  sw.Lan.  m.Shr.  n.Hrf,  a  in  sm.Lan., 
ai  in  Dnb.  ne.Der.  n.Shr.,  ei  in  s.Lan.  s.Chs.,  oi  in  se.  & 
s.Lan.    See  Index. 


§101.  The  principal  words  belonging  here  are  :  bloom, 
brood,  broom,  cool,  doom,  food,  gloom,  goose,  loom,  moon, 
noon,  roof,  root,  school,  smooth,  soon,  spoon,  stool,  tool,  tooth  ; 
do,  too;  floor,  moor,  swore ;  brought,  sought,  thought ;  bough, 
drew,  enough,  cnoiv,  shoe,  slew,  tough;  flow,  gloiv,  grow, 
stow  ;  blossom,  fodder  ;  book,  brook,  cook,  crook,  hook,  look, 
nook,  took,  gooci,  hood,  stood,  foot,  soot,  bosom  ;  blood,  flood, 
done,  Monclay,  month,  glove,  must  v.,  brother,  mother,  other. 

§  162.  Apart  from  the  inlluence  of  neighbouring  sounds, 
the  normal  development  of  old  long  6  is  : 

iu  ine.Nhb.,  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. +  u,  n.Cum.,  m.Cum. +  ii, 
ne.Wm.  nnw.Yks.,  snw.Yks.  +  ii,  em.Lan.,  se.Lan. +  11, 
Stf  but  s.Stf  +  li,  Lei.  War.Wor.  Shr.  Bdf  Hrt.  +  u,  e.An. 
(but  Cmb.  +  u,  ne.Nrf  iii  +  ii,  e.Suf  ii),  Sus.  +  ii. 

iii  ne.Nrf  HU. 

ia  se.Nhb.  s.Dur.  w.Wm.  n.  e.  m.  &.  se.Yks. 

i  ncSc.  often  i. 

ui  sw.Yks. 

ua  s.Lin.  w.Wil.,  Dor. +  ii. 

ii  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  4  iu,  Wm.  (but  ne.Wm.  iu, 
w.Wm.  ia),  snw.Yks. +  iu,  n.  &  sm.Lan.,  se.Lan. -t  in,  sw. 
&  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  Chs.  but  s.Chs. +  a)u,  Fit.  Dnb.,  s.Stf  + 
iu,  Der.  (e.  &  w.Dcr. -t  vn).  Not.  Lin.  but  s.Lin.  ua,  Rut., 
Lei.  +  iu,  Nhp.,  War.  Wor.  -Shr. +  iu,  Hrf  s.Peni.  Glo. 
S.Midi,  (but  Bdf  Ilrt.  +  iu).  Cmb. +  iu,  Ess.  s.Cy.  but  Sus. 
+  iu,  Wil.  but  w.Wil.  ua,  Dor. +  ua,  e.  Sc  s.Som. 

•BU  e.  &  w.Der. +  u. 

oe  Sc.  +  ii  (rarely  ce,  ii,  but  ne.Sc.  i  often  i). 

ceu  s.Chs. +  ii. 

ce  w.Som.  sw.Dev. 

ii  Sc.  4  C8  (rarely  ce,  fi,  but  ne.Sc.  i  often  i). 

ii  ne.Nrf  +  iii,  e.Suf  e.Dev. 

NoTp;.—  Old  long  6  seems  to  have  become  ce  or  u  in  Sc. 
already  at  an  eaiiy  period.  All  the  u-,  u-  and  b-  forms 
in  the  modern  Sc.  dialects  are  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
lit.  language.  The  u-,  ii-  forms  in  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
and  parts  of  Yks.and  Lan.mayalso  be  due  to  this  influence. 

But  ia  occurs  in  soon,  spoon,  stool,  brood  nnw.Yks. 

iu  in  bloom,  domn,  gloom,  loom  sw.Yks.,  broom  sw.Yks. 
nw.Der.,  moon  c.  &  s.Der.  Rut.,  noon  n.  e.  &  s.Der.,  soon 
n.Lan.  n.  &  s.Der.  Rut.  e.Kcn.,  spoon  s.Der.  Rut.  e.Kcn., 
cool  n.Lan.,  school  ne.Der.  Rut.,  tool  Sh.l.,  food  s.Der., 
root  ms.Yks.  n.Lan.,  tooth  n.Lan. 

iua  in  school  se.Nhb. 

iii  in  moon,  school  n.Dev.,  noon  e.Suf  e.Sus.,  spoon 
e.Sus. 

ia  in  moon  n.Cum.,  noon  w.Cum.  snw.Yks. 

i  in  moon,  spoon,  school  sw.Nhb. 

ju  in  moon,  noon  sc.&  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,soo;;.,s/)w;;se.Nhb., 
cool  s.Nhb.  n,l)ur.,*r/(oy/s.Nhb.n.I)ur.,Atoo/se.Nhb.n.Dur. 

ju  m  school  nc.Shv. 

ji3U  in  cool,  goose  ne.Der.,  school  ne.  &  c.Der. 
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6i  in  noon  s.Yks.  s.Lan. 

6  in  moon,  soon  m.Nlip.,  noon  s.Yks.  ni.Nhp. 

ui  in  soon  se.  &  s.Lan.,  sfioan  se.Yks.,  cool  sw.Nhb., 
sc/tool s.Lan.,  fool sw.Nhh.,  Inotli  ii.Nhb. 

u6  in  slool  (stuo),  tool  (tuo)  me.Wil. 

U3  in  noon  Ess.,  soon  m.Bck.  e.Sus.,  spoon  Bdf.,  cool 
n.Dur.,  school  e.  &  vv.Oxf.  e.Ken.  e.Sus.  sw.Dcv.,  shn  I 
s.Oxf.  n.Ken.,  tool  n.Cum.  s.Oxf.,  root  m.Bck.  Sus.,  loof 
Dor. 

u  in  bloom  Inv.  Bcii.  Abd.  Edb.  Ant.  ne.  se.(S:  sw.Yks., 
hrooin  Inv.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  se.Yks.,  doom  Inv.  Bcli.  Abd. 
Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.,  ffloom  Inv.  ne.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb.,  loom  Inv.  Lth.,  moon  Inv.  Uls.,  noon  n.Ayr.  Uls., 
soon  Uls..  sf>oon  Inv.  Uls.,  cool  Inv.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Uls., 
at/(oo/U1s.  se.Yks., 5/00/ Uls.  es.Yks.,/iWInv.  w.Krf. e.l'er. 
Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Uls.  cs.Yks.,  brood  Inv.  Per.  Ayr. 
e.Vks.,  food  Inv.  Abd.  Ayr.,  root  Uls.  es.Yks.,  smooth 
nc.Sc.  Kcb.  Ant.,  tooth  Inv.  s. Ayr.,  goose  Inv.  Abd.  Ant. 

■BU  in  moon  n.  e.  &  em.Stf.  Lei.  ni.Nhp.  ne.Shr.,  noon 
vv.Chs.  n.  e.  &  em.Stf.  Lei.  ne.Shr.,  soon  n.  e.  &  em.Stf. 
Der.,  spoon  ne.Shr.,  school  c.Stf.,  tool  s.Dur.  n.Stf. 

oeu  in  broom  e.Suf.,  noon  ne.  &  e.Der.  Lei. 

u  in  noon  n.Cum.,  sc/;oo/ n.Nhb.  e.Ken. 

wi  in  school  ne.Sc. 

wi  in  cool  ne.Sc. 

wi  in  school  Bch.  Abd. 

woe  in  cool,  slool  Dor. 

WB  in  don't  Hrf.  Gio.  Oxf.  Brks. 

§  163.  Many  of  the  words  have  undergone  shortening 
where  the  long  vowel  has  remained  in  the  lit.  language. 

i  occurs  in  bloom  s.Ayr.,  broom  Ayr.,  loom  Ayr.  Ant., 
moon  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.,  noon  vvm.  &  sm.Sc.  soon  n.Ayr. 
Ant.,  spoon,  foo/wni.Sc.  Ayr.,  school  CaX.  Ayr.,  brood,  roof 
Ayr.,  raot  s.Dur.,  tooth  s.Ayr.  sw.Nhb. 

o  in  broom  Dor. 

u  in  bloom  Abd.  Ayr.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  s.Lan.,  broom  mc. 
&  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  ehom  Abd.  n.Ayr.  n.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur., 
moon  m.Shr.  w.Wil.,  noon  nw.Oxf.,  soon  I. Ma.  s.War. 
s.Wor.  m.Shr.  nw.  e.  &  w.Oxf.  Brks.  n.Bck.  Bdf.  e  Suf 
n.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  me.&w.Wil.,  spoon  m.Shr.,  schoolnWor. 
Bdf.  Sus.,  toolsn.Sc.  n.Ayr.  .Ant.  I. Ma.,  brood  Uls.  nie.Nhb., 
/oodsw.  &  s.Nhb.  m.Cuni.  Wni.  I.Ma../oo/  Nhb.  I. Ma.  s.Siu". 
Sus.,  tooth  I. Ma.  Oxf.,  roof  Ant.  s.Oxf. 

u  in  loom  sc.Lan.,  moon  n.Wor.,  tooth  ne.Shr. 

■B  in  broom  ]^rks.,  gloom  Lth.,  noon  s.Wor.,  5/00/ sn..Sc., 
root  s.Wor.  s.Sur.,  tooth  m.Shr.  n.Hrf.  Sus.,  roof  m.Shr. 
n.  &  w.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  nw.Wil.  w.Som. 

OB  in  spoon  Ant.,  school,  tool  w.Som.,  5/00/ Ant.  w.Soni. 

ii  in  broom  Dev.,  soon  n.  &  sw.Dcv.,  school  e.Cor.,  brood 
n.Dev. 

§  164.  The  development  of  final  6,  or  when  6  became 
final  through  loss  of  n,  is: 

ei  in  do,  loo  Ant.  s.Nhb. 

eu  in  do  c.Kcn. 

e  in  do  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.,  too  w.Frf.  e.Per-  wm.Sc. 
Ayr. 

iu  in  do  n.  &  m.Cum.  nnw.  snw.  sm.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  & 
em.Laii.  Stf.  s.Der.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  ne.  &  se.Shr.  1  Irt.  sc.Cmb. 
nw.Nrf.  w.Suf.,  too  Cum.  nnw.  snw.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  cm. 
&  sc.Lan.  Stf.  n.  &  s.Der.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  w.War.  ne.Shr.  Bdf. 
Hrt.  I  Int.  n.Cmb.  nw.Nrf.  w.Suf. 

iix  in  do,  too  s.Nrf.  e.Suf. 

la  in  do  ne.Sc.  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nnw.  e.  m.  & 
se.Yks.,  too  ne.Sc.  s.Dur.  Wm.  nnw.  m.  &  se.Yks. 

i  in  done.  sn.  &  nni.Sc.  n.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 
s.Wni.  nnw.  &  se.Yks.,  too  ne.  &  nm.Sc.  se.  &  sw.Nhb. 
m.Cuni.  nnw.Yks. 

6  in  do  n.Shr.  Ess. 

u  in  do  Abd.  wm.Sc.  Uls.  mc.Nhb.  nnw.  snw.  se.  & 
es.Yks.  m.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  s.Slf. 
n.  &  nw.Dcr.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  s.Lci.  Nhp.  War.  n.Wor.  nc. 
&  se.Shr.  e.Hrf.  s.Pcm.  Oxf.  Brks.  Bck.  Bdf.  se.IIrt.  m.  & 
s.Cmb.  Ess.  n.  .^^  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.,  too 
Inv.  wm.Sc.  Uls.  mc.Nhb.  snw.  &  cs.Yks.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 


I.Ma.  w.Chs.  n.  nw.  &  e.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  ne.Shr.  e.llrf. 
Glo.  Oxf.  Sus.  sm.Hmp.  Wil.  e.Dor.  w.Cor. 

BU  in  do  e.  &  em.Stf.  ne.  e.  &  w.Der.  Lei.,  too  ne.  & 
w.Der. 

OBii  in  do  s.Chs.  e.Stf.  Lei. 

de  in  do  Sh.  &  Or.I.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  cm.  wm.  &  s.Sc. 
swDev.,  loo  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 

U  in  do  Sh.I.  nm.Sc.  Ayr.  nc.  &  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  e  Ken. 
w.Som.  Dev.,  too  sn.  &  em.Sc.  ne.Nrf.  w.Soni.  e.  &  s.Dev. 

aii  in  too  n.Dev. 

iv  in  do  (when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel)  Bnff. 
Abd.  wm.Sc.  Edb.  se.Nhb.  n.Dur.  e.  &  se.Yks. 

§  165.  The  development  of  or  in  such  words  &% floor, 
moor,  swore  is  : 

er  inyZoor  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Feb. 

iar  in  swore  Wm. 

iur  in  moor  sn.Sc. 

iua  \n  floor  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  n.  &  em.Lan.  n.Stf.  w.Wor. 
ne.Shr.  Glo.,  moor  n..Slf. 

iuor  '\n  floor  n.Cum. 

iiia  in  tnoor  ne.Nrf. 

ia  in  floor  s.Dur.  Wm.  ne.  e.  m.  .S:  se.Yks.,  moor  w.Wm. 

ir  in  floor,  moor,  swore  ne.Sc. 

03  iny7oo/nw.Lin.Lei.e.Suf.,;;;oorne.Nrf, sworese.Yks. 
e.War.  Glo.  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  e.Sus.  e.  &  s.Dev. 

9  in  woore. Suf.,  sivorc  s.Nhb.  se.Lan.  w.Suf.  se.Ken. 

oa  \n  floor  nvv.Lin.  Lei.  e.Suf.  w.Wil.  n.  &  c.Dev.,  moor 
nw.Lin.  e.Dcv.,  swore  m.Cum.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Stf.  e.  iSc 
s.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  e.IIrf.  n.Bck.  e.Suf.  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
sm.Hmp.  e.Dor. 

or  in/Ajor  mc.Nhb.,  ///oormc.  &  se.Nhb.,  swore  Cai.  Bch. 
Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Kcb.  Ant.  me. 
se.  &  sw.Nhb. 

ur  in  floor  Ant.  se.Nhb. 

ua  in  floor  m.Cum.  Wm.  snw.  se.  sw.  &  es.Yks.  Lan. 
s.Stf.  n.  &  nw  Der.  Lin.  ne.Shr.  s.Oxf.  Bdf.  n.Ken.  Sus. 
nw.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  s.Som.,  moor  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  s.Stf.  n.  ne.  &  nw.Der.  s.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf., 
s'wore  nnc.Nlib.  es.Yks.  n.  &  s.Lan.  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf.  se.Hrt. 
n.Ken.  e.Sus.  w.Wil.  e.Dor. 

tiar  in/foor  Uls.  sw.Nhb.  m.Cum.  I.Ma.,  swore  n.Cum. 
I.Ma. 

ur  in  floor  nc.  &  sn.Sc,  moor  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sw.Nhb. 
n.Cum.,  sii<ore  sm.Sc.  Edb. 

Br  in  floor  sn.Sc. 

der  in  floor  Sh.  &  Or.I.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.  &s.Sc.,  moor 
Sh.I.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb.  s.Sc, 
swore  Sh.I.  w.Frf.  c.Pcr.  wm.  &  s.Sc. 

iir  in  floor  wm.  &  smi.Sc.,;;(oo/-  nm.&  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 

a  in  iit'o/r  n.Der.  &  w.Wil. 

§  166.  The  6  in  the  combination  oht  was  shortened  to  o 
already  in  OE.  This  oh  has  had  a  twofold  development 
in  the  modern  dialects  according  as  the  spirant  h  (x)  has 
been  absorbed  or  according  as  it  or  its  further  development 
has  remained.  The  chief  words  belonging  here  are : 
brought,  sought,  thouc;ht  pret. 

I.  When  the  spirant  has  been  absorbed. 

au  occurs  in6ro«jQ-/(/s.Nhb.n.Dur.n.Cum.Wm.snw.Yks. 
nw.  Oil  s.Lan.  n.Der.,  sought  sw.Nhb.  Wm.  snw.Yks.  em. 
se.  &  s.Lan.  n.Der.,  thought  sw.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  em.  se. 
&  s.Lan. 

a  in  brought  nw.Oxf.  se.Ken.  nw.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som., 
sought  Brks.  Dor.,  thought  Brks.  se.Ken.  nw.  &  w.Wil. 

^  in  brought  I.Ma.  s.War.  w.Wil.,  sought  I.Ma.  s.War., 
thought  I.Ma.  s.War. 

o  m  brought  s.Lan.  sw.Nhp.,  thought  s.Lan.  s.Stf  m.Shr. 

ou  in  brought  mc.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Yks.  Lan. 
nw.Lin.  Lei.,  sought  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  n.  nw.  & 
sw.Lan.  nw.Lin.,  Iliought  Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  n.Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  s.Stf.  ne.Der.  nw.Lin. 

oa  in  sought  Rut.  ne.Nrf. 

9  in  brought  Stf.  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf. 
s.Sur.  Sus.  me.Wil.  e.Som.  Dev.,  sought  s.Stf.  Lei.  s.Oxf. 
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se.Ken.  e.Dev.,  t/iong/itn.Stf.  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf. 
s.Sur.  Sus.  me.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som.  nw.  &  e.Dev. 

6  in  sought  e.Suf. 

6u  in  bfoiiglit  svv.Nhp.,  thought  in. Lin. 

6  in  brougTtt\]\s,.  m.Lin.  e.Suf.  Ess.,  thought  s.Lin.  e.Suf. 
Ess. 

■Bu  in  brought  Yks.  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  nw.  &  e.Der.  n.Lin. 
n.Wor.,  so«^/;/ ms.Lan.  n.Lin.  ne.Nrf.,  thought  nnw.Yks. 
ms.Lan.  Clis.  e.Stf.  ne.  nw.  e.  &  w.Der.  n.Lin.  n.  &  w.Wor. 
ne.Shr.  ne.Nrf.  e.Sus. 

2.  Wlien  the  spirant  or  its  further  development  has 
remained. 

ax  occurs  in  brought  Or.L 

aux  in  brought  Sh.L 

^X  in  sought  Uls. 

ox  in  brought  Sh.L  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Pcr.  wni.Sc.  Ayr. 
Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  n.Cum.,  sought  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Kcb.  Uls..  thought  Or.L  ne.  sn.  nm.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  Ant. 

of  in  thought  n.Ken.  sw.Dev.  Cor. 

oux  in  brought,  sought  sm.  &  s.Sc,  thought  s.Sc. 

9X  in  brought  sm.Sc,  sought  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 

ox  in  sought  wm.Sc. 

of  in  thought  sw.Dev. 

ox  in 6;-o«^^/;/ ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Peb.,.vo;/^4^/;/ Ayr.  Pch., thought 
cm.  &  wm.Sc. 

§  167.  OE.  oh  (ogi  has  had  a  twofold  development  in  the 
modern  dialects  according  as  the  spirant  hasbeen  absorbed 
or  according  as  it  or  its  further  development  has  remained. 
The  chief  words  belonging  here  are  :  bough,  dn-w,  enough, 
enoiu,  shoe,  s/eit',  tough.  The  dialect  forms  of  drew  and 
stew  are  probably  analogical  formations  in  some  dialects, 
especially  in  the  Sc.  dialects. 

I.  When  the  spirant  has  been  absorbed. 

auoccursin6o«t,'/i  Inv.  wm.Sc. Ayr.  Kcb.Nhb.Dur.w.Wni. 
s.Lan.  s.Stf.  Sus.  Dor.  w.Som.,  enow  m.Lan.,  lough  Lei. 

aeu  in  bough  Lei.  s.Nrf. 

eu  in  bough  Uls.  nnw.Yks.  s.Lin.  se.Ken.,  (/r^wsw.Nhb. 
n.  &  s.Lan.,  enow  s.Pem.  m.Bck.  se.Hrt.  se.Cmb. 

e  in  shoe  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr. 

iu  in  bough  m.Cuni.  nc.  snw.  e.  sc.  &  sw.Yks.  n.Lin. 
n.Shr.,  drew  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  n.  & 
em.Lan.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf,  euoiu  n.Cum.  sw.Yks.  n.Stf.  Rut. 
n.  &  m.Nhp.  n.Bck'.  n.Bdf  Hnt.  n.Cnib.,  shoe  snw.Yks. 
em.Lan.  n.  nm.  &  s.Stf.  Lei.  ne.Shr.  Bdf  se.Hrt.  s.Nrf. 
Suf.,  stew  Kcb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  sw.Yks. 
em.Lan.  s.Stf  nw.Lin.  Som. 

ia  in  bough  m.Yks.,  shoe  n.  &  m.Yks. 

i  in  shoe  ne.Sc. 

ju  in  drew  Or.L,  enow  Bch.  Abd.,  slew  LMa. 

ou  in  bough  Abd.  Per.  s.Sc.  s.Nhb.  e.Yks.  em.Lan. 
LMa.  e.Som.,  eiioiu  s.Pcni.  e.Cor. 

6  in  bough  Glo. 

u  in  bough  sn.Sc.  se.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  \Vm.  nnw. 
snw.  &  sc.Yks.  Lan.  n.Der.,  rf/rif  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf 
e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  n.Nhb.  Wm.  LMa.  n.Der. 
Lei.,  enow  n.Ayr.  n.Nhb.  sw.VVm.  nw.  sm.  &  se.Lan. 
s.Chs.  n.Der.  ne.Shr.  ni.Ilmp.,5/;oc  Uls.  me.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  snw.  sw.  iS:  cs.Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma. 
Fit.  Dnb.  n.  em.  &  s.Stf.  n.  ne.  &  nw.Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut. 
Lei.  Nhp.  e.War.  s.Wor.  Shr.  c.IIrf  nw.Oxf  n.Bck. 
Mnt.  nw.Nrf.  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Som., 
iteiv  Sc.  sw.Nhb.  se.Lan.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  e.Dev. 

■BU  in  bough  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  s.Chs.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Shr. 
ne.Nrf.  e.Suf  e..Sus.  Wil.  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  enozu  s.War. 
w.Wor.  e.Hrf.  nw.Oxf.  e.  &  w.Suf.  n.Ken.  nw.Som.,  shoe 
cni.Stf.,  lough  ne.Nrf  w.Wil. 

oeu  in  enow  s.Sc.  s.Chs.,  shoe  s.Chs.  nc.  &  e.Der.  Lei. 
n.Bck. 

oe  in  eno2v  w.Som.  nw.Dev.,  shoe  Sh.L  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  n.  &  sw.Dev. 

u  in  shoe  nm.Sc. 

u  in  drew  e.Dev.,  enow  n.Dev.,  shoe  Sh.L  me.  &  s.Nrf. 
e.Suf.  w.Som.  n.  &  c.Dcv. 

3U  in  shoe  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  nnw.Yks. 


3U  in  bough  n.  &  e.Dev. 
2.  When  the  spirant  or  its  further  development  has 
remained. 

eux  occurs  in  enough  Lth. 

ief  in  enough  n.Cum. 

if  in  enough  sw.Nhb.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lin.,  tough 
nw.Lin. 

iox  in  enough  .Sh.L  Cai.,  tough  Sh.L 

iux  in  enough  Sh.L  ne.  sn.  em.  sm.  &  s.Sc.  n.Cum., 
tough  Abd.  sn.  sm.  &  s.Sc.  n.Cum. 

iuf  in  bough  n.  &  m.Yks..  enough  Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum. 
n.  &  w.Wm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.,  tough  n.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 
m.Cum.  n.Wm.  snw.Yks. 

iaf  in  bough  ne.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.,  enough  se.  &  s.Nhb. 
s.Dur.  ne.Wm.  ne.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.,  tough  se.Nhb.  s.Dur. 
w.Wm.  ne.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks. 

jaux  in  enough  sm.Sc. 

jiux  in  tough  Abd.  Lth. 

joux  in  enough  Ant. 

jux  in  bouQ^h  ne.Sc,  enough  ne.  &  sn.Sc,  tough  ne.Sc. 
Edb.  Peb.  Ant. 

juf  in  enough,  tough  se.Nhb. 

JBX  in  enough  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.,  tough  w.Frf  e.Per. 
wm.Sc.  Ayr. 

joex  in  enough  Bch.  Abd. 

OX  in  enougli  wm.Sc. 

of  in  enough  Uls.  e.Ken.  e.Sus.,  tough  Uls.  sw.Wm.  nnw. 
&:  sw.Yks.  n.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  ni.Shr.  Dor. 

oiif  in  tougli  nw.  &  m.Lan. 

oaf  in  enougli  w.Wil. 

ux  in  enougli  Abd.  sn.Sc,  tough  Bch.  Abd. 

uf  in  enough  me. Nhb.  n.  &  w.Cum.  m.  sw.  &  s.Wm. 
nnw.  snw.  se.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  em.  &  s.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf 
n.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  s.Lei..  tough  me. Nhb.  n.Cum.  ne.Wm. 
nnw.  snw.  m.  se.  &  es.Yks.  se.Lan.  Stf  n.Der.  s.Lin.  Rut. 

uf  in  enough,  .s7;oc  ms.Lan.,  tough  nnw.Yks. 

uf  in  enough  n.  m.  sw.  &  ms.Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  Fit.  n.  em. 
&  wm.Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  ne.  &  m.Nhp.  e.  &  s.War. 
n.Wor.  n.  &  se.Shr.  nw.  S:  w.Oxf,  shoe  Lan.  Chs.  ne.  & 
nw.Der.,  tough  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  Lei.  ne.Shr. 

■BX  in  enough  nm.  &  wm.Sc,  tough  wm.Sc. 

■Bf  in  enough  Rut.  m.Nhp.  s.Wor.  n.  &  e.Hrf  s.Pem. 
Glo.  Oxf  nni.Brks.  n.Bck.  Bdf.  nw.  &  se.Hrt.  Hnt.  m.  & 
s.Cmb.  Nrf  e.Suf  Ess.  e.  &  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  sm.Hmp. 
Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  w.Cor.,  tough  nw.Der.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf. 
ne.Nrf  e.Suf  s.Sur.  Sus.  w.Wil.  Som.  e.Dev. 

Buf  in  tough  ms.Lan. 

CEUX  in  enough,  tough  s.Sc. 

§  168.  The  development  of  6w  in  such  words  as  flow, 
gloiv,  grow,  stoiv  is : 

au  in  floii>  Or.L  Kcb.  se.Ken.,  glow  Bch.  Abd.  Avr. 
Kcb.  Wm.  Glo.  Ken.  Som.,  grow  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  em.Sc. 
Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  se.Ken.,  slow 
Inv.  ne.  &  em.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.Nhb.  n.  &  w.Wm. 
em.Lan.  Glo.  se.Ken. 

ou'in  floiu  sw.Yks.  nw.Lin.  s.Oyii.,  glow  s.Sc.  sw.Yks. 
s.Stf.  s.O-s.(..groiv  sm.  &  s.Sc.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  em.Lan. 
s.Oxf  nw.Nrf,  stow  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  LMa.  n.Stf. 
nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  s..Soni. 

9  in  floii'  m.Cum.  Wm.  LMa.  w.Som.  n.Dev.,  glow 
m.Cum.  LMa.,  groiv  n.Lan.  LMa.  nw.Lin.  se.Cmb.  Dor. 
nw.Dev.  w.Cor.,  stoiv  n.Lan.  Dor. 

6u  in  grow  m.Nhp. 

6  in  floiu  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Nhb.  n.Dur.  Win.  lii.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der.,  ^/oiy 
Inv.  w.Frf  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Ayr.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  em. 
sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lm.,  groiv  m.  se.  sw.  & 
s.Lan.  n.Stf  n.Der.  m..Shr.  Sus.  e.Dev.,  slow  Inv.  em.  & 
sw.Lan.  n.Der.  nw.Lin. 

u  in  groiv  s.Stf  n.Der.,  stow  s.Stf. 

■BU  in  floiv  Glo.  me.Wil.,  glow  me.Wil.,  grow  w.Frf. 
e.Pcr.  me.Wil.,  stoiv  w.Frf.  e.Per.  w.Wil. 

§  169.  In  such  words  as  blossom, fodder ;  hook,  bronk, 
cook,  crook,  hook,  look,  nook,  took,  good,  hood,  stood,  foot^ 
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soot,  bosom ;  blood,  flood,  done,  Monday,  mont/i,  glove, 
iniis/  v.,  brother,  nwiliir,  ollur,  the  long  vowel  has  gen. 
been  shortened  in  the  dialects,  just  as  in  the  lit.  language. 
Many  of  the  words,  however,  have  had  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  old  long  6  (§  162)  in  some  dialects.     See  below. 

e  occurs  \nfoot  nc.  win.  &  s.Sc. 

i  in  good  Cai.  wm.Sc.  S.Ayr.,  hood  Ayr.,  foot  wm.Sc. 
Ant.  se.Nhb.  e.Yks.  ;  blood  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  w.Som.  nw.  .S: 
e.Dev.,  done  Ant.  nw.  &  sw.Dev.,  s^love  Bch.  Ah(.\. ,brtillur 
Sh.  &  Or.I.  Bnft".  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf-.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb.  Uls.  w.Som.  nw.Dev.,  mother  Sh.  &  Or.I.  ne.  nni. 
em.  \vm.  &  sm.Sc.  Uls.  se.Nhb.,  other  Sh.  &  Or.I.  ne.  & 
sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Uls. 

i  in  stood  ne.Sc.  S.Ayr.,  foot  Or.I.  Bnfl".  cm.  &  sm.Sc. 
500/  ne.Sc. ;  blood  ne.Sc.,  done  Cai.  Bch.  Abd.  wm.  & 
sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 

o  in  li/ossom  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur. 
ni.Cuni.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  l.Ma.  Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei. 
s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  e.Som.  e.Dev.,  fodder  Inv.  Bch. 
Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  n.  sw.  & 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  l.Ma. 
s.Chs.  Stf.  n.Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  e.Hrf.  nw.  &  s.Oxf  Ken. 
Sus.  Dor.  e.Dev.  ;  stood  Uls.,  foot  Uls.  n.Wor.,  bosom 
n.Der.;  blood,  flood  Vis.,  done  Uls.  sw.Nhp.  Dor.  e.Dev.; 
Monday  Uls.  n.Cum.  n.  nw.  em.  iS:  s.Lan.  Dor.,  glove  l.Ma., 
must  Uls.  w.Som.,  brother  Uls.  l.Ma.  e.Dev.,  woMcrs. Lan. 
l.Ma.  n.  e.  em.  &  wm.Stf  n.  &  w.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.  & 
m.Nhp.  s.War.  nw.  &  sw.Dev.,  other  ne.han.  l.Ma. 

6  in  l'h)<so:ii  Bch.  Abd.  Per.  Pub.;  i;ood  s.Yks.  e.War., 
stood  sw.Dev.,  foot  m.Nhp. ;  mother  n.Dev. 

u  in  book  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Uls.  nw.  & 
ms.Lan.  s.Stf.  sw.Nhp.  War.  Shr.  Oxf.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf. 
se.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  \\  il.  Dor.  e.  &  s.Som.  n.Dev.,  brook 
Per.  n.Der.  me.Wil.  e.  &:  s.Som.,  cook  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr. 
Peb.  Ant.  l.Ma.  s.Stf.  Lei.  s.O.xf.  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 
Dor.  Som.,  crook  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Peb.  Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  l.Ma.  s.Stf.  Dor.  Som.,  hook  w.Frf  e.Per.  Peb.  Ant. 
l.Ma.  s.Stf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil.,  look  sn.  &  nm.Sc.  Uls.  se. 
&  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  n.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  Fit.  em. Stf 
sw.Nhp.  e.War.  s.Wor.  n.Shr.  n.  &  e.Hrf.  s.Oxf  n.Bck. 
Bdl'.  iliit.  Cnib.  Nrf.  c.Suf.  Ess.  Ken.  e.Sus.  me.  it  w.Wil. 
e  Dor.  n.  &  s.Dev.  w.Sus.,  nook  me.Wil.,  took  Sh.l.  ne.  & 
sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Uls.  snw.Yks. 
n.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  s.Lin.  Shr.  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
e.Sus.  me.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  n.Dev.,  ^oorf  Uls.  Nhb.  Dur. 
Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw.  se.  &  s.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf  n.  iS:  ne.Der. 
Lin.  Rut.  m.  &  sw.Nhp.  m.Shr.  e.Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf.  m.Bck. 
Bdf  ne.Nrf  Suf  Ess.  Ken.  Sus.  sm.Hmp.  Wil. e.Dor.  Som. 
n.Dev.,  hood  S.Ayr,  n.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Wm.  n.  em.  &  s.Lan. 
Stf  n.Der.  n.  &;  nw.Lin.  Lei.  se.Ken.  me.Wil.,  s/oorf  Uls. 
Nhb.  snw.  &  se.Yks.  n.  &  em. Lan.  n.Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lin. 
Rut.  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf  e.Suf.  s.Sur.  Sus.  me.  &  w. Wil. ,/oo/ 
Nlib.  n.Dur.  Wm.  nnw.  &  se.Yks.  nw.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf. 
nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Glo.  e.Oxf  m.Bck.  e.Suf  se.Ken.  e.Sus. 
me.  S:  w.Wil.  s.Som.,  soot  Uls.  me.Nhb.  e.  se.  &  as. Yks. 
cm. Lan.  l.Ma.  n.  &  s.Stf  s.Lin.  Rut.  Glo.  se.Ken.  me.  & 
w.Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  s.Som.,  bosom  Inv.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Wm. 
sw.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 
Dor.  e.Som. ;  blood  me.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm.  ne. 
nnw.  snw.  e.  iS:  se.Yks.  n.Lan.  n.Stf  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut. 
s.Lei.,  flood  Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  snw.  e.  &  se.Yks.  n.  & 
cm.Lan.  Stf  Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.,  done  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  S; 
w.Cum.  sw.  &  s.Wm.  snw.  se.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  & 
em. Lan.  n.Stf  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  s.Lei.  nw.Nrf,  Monday 
sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  em. Lan.  n.Stf. 
n  Der.  Lin.  Rut.  s.Lei.,  tnonth  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum. 
Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  em.  &  s.Lan.  Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei. 
e.War.  e.Suf,  glove  Nhb.  Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  .S; 
em. Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.,  must  s.Nhb.  n.Cum.  ne.  se. 
&  sw.Yks.  em. Lan.  Stf  n.Der.  s.Lin.,  brother  sw.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  &  s.Lan.  Stf 
n.Der.  nw.Lin.,  «;o//;c>- me.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw.  em.  &  s.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf  nw.  &  s.Lin. 
m.Bck.,  other  me.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  n.  &  em. Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf.  n.Der.  Lin.  s.Lei. 


il  inteo/fr s.Lan.  n.Wor.,  6roo/frm.&  s  Lan.  s.Chs.  ne.Shr., 
look  nw.Lan.  Chs.  n.Stf  nw.  e.  &  w.Der.  s.War.  n.Wor., 
nook  sm.Lan.,  took  Ant.  cm.  se.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  n.Wor., 
good  n.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  Chs.  Dnb.  n.  wm.  &  s.Stf 
Der.  Not.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  n.Wor.  n.  &  sc.Shr.  nw.Oxf ,  hood 
sm.  &sw.Lan.,  stood  Ant.  m.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Chs. 
nw.Der.  Lei.,/()o/ em.  se.S:  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  Lei.  m.Nhp.,  soo/ 
em.  &  se.Lan.  l.Ma.  wm.Stf  Lei.,  boyom  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan. ; 
blood  Dub.  m.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Chs.  s.Stf.  nw.Der.  Lei. 
n.Wor.  ne.  &  se. Shr. ,//(/»(/  Ant.  em.  sm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
l.Ma.  nw.Der.  Lei.  n.  &  s.Wor.  n.Shr., rfowe  n.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
l.Ma.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lei.  ne.  &  sw.Nhp. 
War.  n.  &  s.Wor.  Shr.  nw.Oxf  n.Bck.,  Monday  sm.  se. 
sw.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Chs.  wm.Stf.  nw.Der.  Lei.  n.Shr., 
month  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  l.Ma.  m.Nhp.,  glove  sm.  se.  sw. 
&  s.Lan.,  must  l.Ma.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.War,  brother  sm.  & 
sw.Lan.  Dnb.  em. Stf  nw.Der.  Lei.  N hp. s.War.  s.Wor. n.  & 
so.Shr.,  mother  n.  m.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  w.  &  s.Chs.  Fit.  ne. 
&  e.Der.  e.  &  w.War.  n.Wor.  n.  ne.  &  se.Shr.  n.Bck.,  other 
sm.  Si  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  Dnb.  nw.Der.  n.Lci.  Nhp.  n.  &  se.Shr. 
n.  &  nw.Oxf 

■B  in  f'diler  Lth.  Edb. ;  book  Bdi'.,  brook  Dnb.  m.Shr.  Hrf 
Oxf,  cruok  me.Wil.,  hook  s.Ayr.  n.IIrf,  look  Or.I.  wm.Sc. 
Ayr.  w.Oxf.  nm.Bck.  n.Cmb.,  took  wm.Sc.  Bdf.  Sus.  Wil. 
Dor.,  ^oon' sn.  &  sm.Sc, /;()0(/ nw.Oxf  ne.Nrf ,  a/oo^/ sn.Sc. 
s.Wor.  ne.  &  m.Shr.  se.Ken. ,/()o/  Inv.  sn.  nm.  &  wm.Sc. 
Lth.  s.Sc  em.Stf.  Rut.  Lei.  s.War.  s.Wor.  ne.  &  m.Shr. 
n.Hrf  Oxf  m.Bck.  Bdf  nw.Hrt.  lint.  ne.  &  s.Nrf  nw.Wil. 
sw.Dev.,  sootne.  sn.  &  sm.Sc  Lth.  Edb.  Rut.  s.War.  s.Wor. 
ne.  &  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  Bdf  ne.  &  s.Nrf  Ken.  s.Sur. 
Sus.  I.W.  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  bosom  Peb.  Sus.  w.  &  s.Som. 
Dev. ;  blood  Inv.  sn.Sc.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  Sus. 
Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  s.Som.  n.Dev.,  flood  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf  m.Bck.  ncNrf.  e.Suf 
Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  me.  &  w.Wil.  s.Som.  n.Dev.,  done  Inv. 
wm.Sc.  Edb.  m.Nhp.  s.Wor.  n.  &  e.Hrf  Glo.  Oxf  Bdf 
se.Hrt.  Hnt.  ne.  &  s.Nrf  Suf.  Ess.  Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  me.  & 
w.Wil.  e.Dor.  Som.  e.Dev.,  Monday  ne.  &:  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf. 
e.Suf  se.Ken.  Sus.  w.Wil.  Som.,  month  Sc.  s.Oxf  e.Suf 
se.Ken.  e.Sus.  Som.  e.Dev.,  !;love  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf 
e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  Oxf  Ken.  Som.  Dev. 
Cor.,  must  s.Sc.  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  Ess.  se.Ken.  me.  & 
w.Wil.  s.Som.  e.Dev.,  brother  ne.  &  s.Sc.  m.Shr.  Oxf. 
nw.Nrf.  se.Ken.  w.Sus.  Wil.  e.  &  s.Som.,  mother  sn.Sc. 
Peb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  n.em.  &  wm.Stf  ne.  e.  nw.  &  s.Der.  m.Lin. 
Lei.  ne.  m.  &  sw.Nhp.  s.War.  n.  S:  s.Wor.  Shr.  e.Hrf  Glo. 
Oxf  m.Bck.  Nrf.  Suf.  n.  &  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  Dor.  Wil. 
Som.  Cor.,  other  Inv.  em.  &  s.Sc.  nne.Nhb.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf. 
se.Hrt.  ne.  &  nw.Nrf  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  w.W'il. 
Som.  w.Cor. 

06  in  book  Abd.  Per.  Peb.  s.Sc.  w.Som.  sw.Dev.,  cook 
w.Som.,  crook  Or.I.  w.Som.,  look  w.Som.,  look  Or.I.  s.Sc. 
w.Som.  sw.Dev.,  ^oof/ Or.I.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.  sm.  &  s.Sc. 
n.Cum.  w.Som.  sw.  &;  s.Dev.,  //oo(/w.Frf  e.Per.  Peb.  Kcb., 
stood  Sh.  &  Or.I.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Sc,  foot  Feb.,  soot  Or.I. 
sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Dev.;  blood  wm.  &. 
s.Sc.  sw.Dev.,  flood  Sh.l.  s.Sc,  done  Sh.l.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Peb.  s.Sc,  brother  Ayr. 

ii  in  look  Lth.,  ^oorf  Sh.l.  sn.  nm.  em.  &  sm.Sc  n.Cum. 
n.  &  sw.Dev.,  hood  Lth.  Edb.,  stood  Lth.  Edb.  n.Dev.,  foot 
n.Dev.,  soot  nm.  &  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Dev. ;  blood  Sh.l. 
nm.  &  sm.Sc.  Feb.,  done  Sh.l.  sn.  nm.  &  em.Sc  n.Dev. 

a  in  brook  w.Wor.,  foot  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Edb. 
w.Wor. ;  done  Lth.,  must  m.Lin.  n.Hrf,  brother  Peb.  s.Nhb., 
mother  Uls.,  other  ne.Sc.  Peb. 

ji  in  ^oorf  wm.Sc. 

ju  in  book  ne.Sc.  Ant.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  cook  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.,  hook  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ant.  s.Nhb.,  look 
ne.Sc.  ne.Nhb.,  took  ne.Sc.  se.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  good,  soot 
se.Nhb. ;  blood  se.Nhb.,  done  se.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

ju  in  hook  Lth.  Edb. 

jB  in  book  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.,  Jiook  n.Ayr.,  ttook,  look  wm.Sc. 
(rare). 

JBU  in  cook  ne.Der. 
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jii  in  hook  Lth.  Edb.,  good  sn.  &  em.Sc. 

JCB  in  (/('III'  se.Nhb. 

ja  in  look  ne.Sc. 

wi  in  good  ne.Sc. 

WU3  in  g^oot/snw.Yks. 

ia  in  /wok  nnw.Yl<s.,  look  vv.Wm.  nnw.Ylcs.  nw.Lan., 
stood  n.  &  m.Cum.  ne.Wm.  nnw.Ylts. ;  blood  nw.Lan.,  done 
w.Cuni. 

ie  in  nook,  done  n.Cum. 

ill  in  book  Sh.I.  ne.Sc.  Kcb.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 
ne.  &  se.Yks.  em.Lan.  n.  &  m.Stf.  Lei.,  brook  sw.Yks. 
n.Str.,foo^  S.N  lib.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  n.Wm.  em.Lan.  n.  &s.Stf. 
Lei.,  tvoo/."  m.Cum.  n.Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  &  em.Lan.n.Stf.,/.'ooX' 
Kcb.  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  n.  (Jc  em.Lan.  n.Stf.,  look  me. 
&  se.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nnw.  sn w.  se.  &  sw.Yks. 
em.Lan.  n.Stf.  Lei.  nw.Hrt.  Sus.,  nook  Cum.  Wm.  snw. 
&  sw.Yks.,  look  Sh.L  me.  &  s.Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum.  ne.Wm. 
ne.  nnw.  snw.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  em.Lan.  n.Stf.  Lei.,  goodimw. 
snw.&:e.Yks.,.<loodn.&:  m.Cum. ne.Wm. nnw.Yks.,/oo/n.& 
m.Cum.  n.Wm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.,  ioo/sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
m.Cum.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks. ;  blood  n.  &  m.Cum.  n.Wm. 
nnw.Yks.,  /lood  m.Cum.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.,  done  me.  & 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  e.  &  m.Cum.  n.  ne.  &  m.Wm.  nnw. 
&  snw.Yks.,  glove  m.Cum. 

iii  in  good  s.Nrf. 

ia  in  book  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  s.Diir.  w.Wm.  Yks.  nw.Lan., 
cook  sw.Nhb.  w.Wm.,  crook  Wm.  ne.Yks.,  //oo/E' sw.Nhb. 
Wm.,  look  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  s.Dur.  Wm.  ne.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks. 
nw.Lan.,  nook  Cum.  Wm.  m.  &  w.Yks.,  look  se.Nhb.  s.Dur. 
sw.Wm.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks., .^oorfse  Nhb.  m.Yks.,  s/oods.Dur. 
w.Wm.  ne.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.,  foot  s.Dur.  w.Wm.  nnw.  & 
snw.Yks.,  500/  n.  &;  se.Nhb.  s.Dur.  Wm.  ne.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks. 
nw.Lan. ;  blood  s.Dur.  w.Wm.  ne.  e.  &  m.Yks.  nw.Lan., 
/lood  s.Dur.  Wm.  m.Yks.,  done  se.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  ne. 
m.  &  w.Wm.  ne.  m.  e.  &  se.Yks. 

i  in  look  sw.Nhb.,  blood  Bnff.  Abd.,  done  ne.Sc.  sw.Nhb., 
brother  Bnfi'. 

9  in  blossom  Inv.  w.Som.;  doiiel]\s.,glovel.Ma.,  mother 
e.  &  w.Som. 

oa  in  bosom  nw.Lin.;  done  e.Dev. 

6  in  blossom  s.Ayr.  Edb.,  fodder  n.Ayr. ;  took  ne.Nrf., 
good  ms.Yks.,  bosom  Ajr.  Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Cum.  Wni. 
em.Lan.  LMa.  Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  m.Slir. ;  other  sw.  & 
ms.Lan. 

ui  in  good,  foot,  sootsw.  &  ms.Yks.,  hood,  bosom  sw.Yks., 
stood  snw.  &  sw.Yks. J  blood  Ant.  snw.  &  sw.Yks.,  flood, 
done  sw.Yks. 

iia  in  book,  toot,  stood,  fool  e.Dor.,  good  se.Hrt.,  bosom 
s.Sc. 

u  book  Inv.  Kcb.  Dub.  n.Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Dnb.  s.Stf. 
n.Der.  Lin.  Not.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  ne.Shr.,  brook  Dub. 
s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  se.Ken.  e.Dev.,  cook  Inv. 
n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Dub.  n.  &  s.Nlib.  n.Cum.  Wm. 
sw.Yks.  Lan.  w.Chs.  nw.Der.  nw.Lin.  Sus.,  crook  Inv. 
em.Sc.  Peb.  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  n.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  ne.Wm. 
se.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken., 
/iiiok  Kcb.  sm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 
Nhp.  Oxf.  Sus.  w.Cor.,  look  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  n.  &  me.Nhb. 
n.Cum.  snw.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  w.Chs.  em.  & 
s.Stf.  n.  ne.  &  nw.Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  w.War.  ne..Shr. 
s.Pem.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.,  nook  s.Lin.,  took  Inv.  s.Ayr.  Lth. 
Edb.  Kcb.  n.Cum.  es.Yks.sm.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Stf  n.  &nw.Der. 
n.  &  nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.,  hood  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  n.  &  m.Cum. 
Wm.  s.Oxf  w.Cor.,  stood  n.Cum.  es.Yks.  nw.Der.  n.Lin. 
se.Ken.,  foot  snw.Yks.  n.  &  s.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der.  n.  n\v.  & 
m.Lin.  m.Bck.,  soot  Inv.  n.Cum.  snw.Yks.  n.  sm.  se.  sw. 
&  s.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin.,  bosom  Inv.  Ayr.  Lth. 
Edb.  s.Nhb.  w.Wm. ;  blood  em.Lan.  m.Nhp.,  flood  nnw. 
&  es.Yks.,  done  se.Lan.  s.Stf  nw.Der.,  Monday, glove  s.Sif. 

■Bu  in  book,  look  n.Stf.  ne.Der.,  cook  n.Stf,  took  ne.Der. ; 
done  e.Stf  ne.Der. 

oju  in  book,  foot  s.Chs.,  took  s.Chs.  e.Stf 

de  in  look  Or.I.  s.Sc,  nook  Or.I.,  good  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
w.Som. s.Dev.,.s/oof/wm.Sc.  Peb. Kcb.\v.Som.,/oo/ w.Som.; 
I'tood  Per.  Ayr.,  done  Or.I. 


ii  in  book  Lth.  Edb.  e.Dev.,  cook,  crook,  hook,  took  e.Dev., 
look  e.  &  sw.Dev.,^'oo(/wm.Sc.  n.Cum.  e.Dev., /iood' n.Ayr. 
e.Dev.,  stood  wm.Sc.  e.Dev.,  soot  wm.Sc. ;  blood  wm.Sc. 
Edb.  n. Nhb. ,//tiorf  wm.Sc,  done  Per.  n.Cum. 


U 

§  170.  The  principal  words  belonging  here  are  :  about, 
bounce,  broivn,  cloud,  clout,  doivn  adv.,  drown,  foid,  house, 
louse,  mouse,  mouth,  out, proud,  shroud, south,  thou,  thousand, 
town;  brow,  cow,  how,  now ;  but,  dove,  dust, fuss,  husband, 
plum,  rust,  shove,  suck,  thumb,  trust,  tush,  up,  us;  our, 
sliower ;  bow  v.,  drought,  rough.  For  the  dialect  forms  of 
ciiuld,  droop,  room,  Thursday,  see  Index. 

§  171.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring  sounds, 
the  normal  development  of  OE.  H  is  : 

ai  Chs.  (frequently  Bii),  nw.Der. +  au,  e.Der. +  a. 

au  Ant.  nw.Yks.  +  ii,  es.Yks.  n.Lan.  Dnb.  s.Stf.  n.Der., 
nw.Der. +  ai,  Not.  +  a,  War.  ^-bu. 

aa  n.Stf  (frequently  ai). 

a  sw.Yks.  (often  ea)  s.Yks.,  s.Lan. +  k,  ne.Der.,  e.Der. 
+  ai,  w.  &  s.Der.,  Not.  +  au. 

ae  m.  se.  &  sw.Lan.,  s.Lan.  +  a. 

eu  UIs.  but  Ant.  au  +  ii,  s.Lin.,  Lei.  Nhp. +  ^11,  n.Wor. 
sPem.,  S.Midi. +  'EU,  e.Cy. +  13U  {but  ne.Nrf.  -811  +  an),  s.Cy. 
w.Som.  e.Cor. 

ou  nw.Lan.  I. Ma. 

ii  Sc.  but  s.Sc.  BU  when  final.  Ant.  +  au,  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 
Wm.  ne.Yks.,  nw.Yks. +  au,  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.  n.  i;  nw.Lin. 

T3U  s.Sc.  when  final,  Fit.  Rut.,  Lei.  Nhp.  +  eu.  War.  +  au, 
s.Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.,  s.Midl.  +  eu,  e.Cy.  +  eu  (but  ne.Nrf  +  au), 
sw.Cy.  (but  w.Som.  e.Cor.  eu,  e.Dev.  aii). 

au  Glo.,  ne.Nrf +  BU. 

aii  e.Dev. 

But  au  occurs  in  about  s.Wm.  m.Lan.  m.Lin.  Lei.  ne.  & 
m.Nhp.  s.Oxf  w.Cor.,  bounce  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  se.Lan., 
I  loud  s.hart.  Som.,  clout  n.Dur.  s.Lan.,  down  adv.  s.Wm. 
m.Lan.  s.Chs.  e.Der.m.Lin.Nhp.  War.  n.Wor.  Som.  w.Cor., 
dozvn  sb.  Ayr.,  droti'n  Lei.  e.War.  s.Som.,  house  m.  & 
se.Lan.  s.Chs.  e.  &  s.Der.  m.Lin.  Lei.,  louse  Lei.,  mouse, 
mouth  s.Lei.  w.Som.,  out  m.Lin.  Lei.  War.,  protul  s.Lei. 
s.Oxf  Sus.,  shroud  s.Chs.  s.Oxf  Sus.  Som.  e.Dev.,  thou 
em.Lan.  e.Lin.,  thousand  e.  &  s.Der.  m.Lin.  Lei.  ne.Nhp. 
e.War.  n.Wor.  e.Dev.  w.Cor.,  coiv  Inv.  em.  &  s.Lan.  e.Der., 
hoiv  s.Wm.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  War.  w.Cor.,  nozv  Inv.  em.Sc. 
s.Wm.  m.Lan.  s.Chs.  m.Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  n.Wor.  w.Shr. 
w.Cor.  The  au  in  the  above  words  is  doubtless  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  influence  of  the  lit.  language. 

aua  in  fuul  s.Oxf 

aB  in  about  em.Slf ,  doivn  adv.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf  e.War., 
house  ms.  &  s.Lan.  em. Stf  e.Der.  Not.,  out  ms.  &  s.Lan. 
em.  &  s.Stf  Nut.,  shroud  s.Stf,  town  s.Stf  e.War.,  now 
s.Lan.  em.  &  s.Stf  Not. 

aa  in  about  sw.Yks.  s.Lan.  s.Stf  n.  nw.  &  e.Der.  Not., 
doivn  adv.  sw.Yks.  n.  &.  e.Der.,  drozvn  n.Der.,/oi// ms.Lan., 
AoMsc sw.Yks.  n. Den,  o///n.Der.  m.Nhp. ,/oz£'«  s.Lan. n.Der., 
how  n.Der.,  now  w.  &  sw.Yks.  s.Lan. 

a  in  down  adv.,  old  e.Stf,  noiv  em.Lan.  Chs.  n.  &  e.Stf. 
e.War. 

seu  in  dotvn  adv.,  house,  how  m.Nhp.,  foul,  shroud  Lei., 
coiv  m.Nhp.  s.Nrf 

se  in  about,  brown  n.Stf 

eu  m  proud  cm.  &.  s.Lan.  e.Dev. 

e  in  out,  bni'cii  ms.Yks.,  now  sw.  &  ms.Yks. 

iu  in  broKi  Per.  n.Stf 

ia  in  house,  now  sw.Yks. 

ou  in  down  adv.  Dnb.  m.Lin.,  fotd  e.Yks.,  house  n.Dur., 
o/r/s.Wm.  m.Lin.,  shroud  n.Cum.,  sotdh  n.Stf,  toivn  Dnb. 

ou  in  about  n.Dur.  m.Lin.,  house,  brow,  cow  n.Wm.,  now 
me.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

■BU  in  about  I. Ma.  n.Der..  bounce  w.Frf  e.Per.,  brown 
I. Ma.,  down  adv.  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  n.Der.,  /jo/(5<' s.Lan.  I. Ma. 
nm.Stf  n.Der.  Sus.,  louse  Sus.,  mouth  n.Der.,  old  s.Lan. 
n.Iier.,  town  s.Stf,  coiv  I. Ma.  'S>\xs.,how  em.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma. 
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n.Uer.  Sus.,  tiow  n.Cum.  n.Der.  e.Sus.  The  bu  in  some 
cil'the  above  words  is  do'ubtless  due  to  the  infliience  of 
the  lit.  language. 

a3U  in  (Oil'  e.  &  su". Dev. 

au  in  (iboiit  Uls.,  (/oii.'ii  adv.  Uls.  em.Lan.  m.Nhp.  e.Hrf. 
sni.Hnip.  c.Dor.  e.Dev., /<)»/ se.Lan.,  /loii^^e  Uls.  se.Lan. 
e.llrf.  sm.Hinp.  e.Dor.,  /oiisf  ne.Dev.,  out  Uls.  e.IIrf. 
sw.Hnip.  I.W.  e.Dor.,  proud  em.  &  se.Lan.,  Itoni  Uls. 
se.Lan.  Ihl.  Hmp.  Dor.,  now  Uls.  em.  &  se.Lan.  e.Hrf. 
sm.Hmp.  e.Dor. 

jai  in  {oi\.<  s.Chs.  n.Stf.  ne.  &  nw.Der. 

jau  in  doii'u  adv.,  tuivn,  nov.<  s.Der.  Lei.,  house  m.Nhp., 
mouse,  /loti'  Lei.,  cow  Dnb.  em.  &  wm.Stf.  n.  nw.  w.  & 
s.Der.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  ne.Shr. 

ja  in  cow  sw.  .S:  s.Lan. 

jeu  in  doiuii  ad\-.,  now  se.Hrt.,  cow  m.Bck.  e.Sus.,  /lOuse 
se.Hrt. 

JBU  in  cow  sw.Nhp.  s.War.  se.Shr.  nw.Oxf. 

§  172.  The  long  vowel  has  often  been  shortened, 
especially  in  the  dialects  of  Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  and  n.Cum.  In 
s.Lan.  and  parts  of  Der.  a  (see  above)  has  been  shortened 
to  a  in  a  few  words. 

a  occurs  in  /iou:ie  s.Lan.  e.  &  w.Der.,  out  s.Lan.  ne.  & 
e.Der.,  now  nw.Der. 

u  in  about  Sc,  brown  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
wm.Sc.  Peb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  n.Cum.,  clout  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  Ayr.  s.Sc.  AnL.don'n  adv.  Sc.  Ant.  me.Nhb.  n.Cum., 
dro-wii  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Feb.,  fold  Sh.L  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 
wm.Sc.  Ayr.,  Iiouse  Sc.  Ant.  me.Nhb.  n.Cum.,  loud  Sc, 
louse  Sh.L  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  em.  wm.  &  s.Sc.  Ant.,  mouse 
sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Peb.  s.Sc  Ant.,  moutli  w.Frf 
e.Per.  Ayr.  sm.Sc.  Peb.  Ant.,  out  Sh.L  ne.  sn.  nm.  em. 
wm.  &  s.5c.  Ant.  n.Cum.,  proud  S>\\.\.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 
wm.Sc.  AjT.  s.Sc.  n.Cum.,  s/iroud  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  s.Sc, 
soul/i  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Peb.  Ant.  s. Nhb. 
n.Cum.  nw.L'm.,  toivn  Sh.L  ne.  nm.  &  wm.Sc  Ayr.  sm.Sc. 
Peb.  Ant.  me.Nhb.,  nozv  me.Nhb. 

■B  in  cloud  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  s.Sc. 

§  173.  In  such  words  as  but,  doTe,  dust,  fuss,  husband, 
plum,  rust,  shove,  suck,  thwnb,  trust,  tusk,  up,  us.  the  longu 
was  gen.  shortened  at  an  earlj'  period  in  the  dialects,  just 
as  in  the  lit.  language.  Some  of  the  words,  however,  have 
had  the  normal  development  of  old  long  u  (§  171)  in  a  few 
dialects.     See  below. 

ai  occurs  in  rust  s.Chs. 

au  in  duslw.  &  s.Som.  e.Dev.,  »'M5/ne.Der., suck snw. Yks. 
n.Lan. 

a  in  dust,  rust,  trust  sw.Yks.,  suck  w.  &  sw.  Yks. 

88  in  rust  ms.  &  s  Lan.,  suck  s.Lan. 

e  in  but,  dust  ne.Sc,  up  m.Hrt.  n.Nrf  w.Cor.,  us  Frf  Per. 
e.War.  Hrf.  s.Dev. 

eu  in  dove  se.Cmb. 

i  in  but  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Bch.  Abd.  Lth.  sw.Dev.,  dust  Bch. 
y\bd.  n.  nw.  &  e.Dev.,  hussy  Sc,  trust  ne.  nm.  &  se.Yks. 
m.Lan.  w.Som.  nw.  sw.  &  s.Dev.,  lis  ne.Sc  Frf  n.Ayr. 
Peb. 

is  in  doi'e  m.Yks. 

o  in  but  Uls.  m.  &  s.Lan.  Dor.,  rf«i;/Uls.  Dor.,  pluM  Dor., 
shoi<e  Ant.  Dor.,  suck  Uls.,  Ihutnb  Uls.  s.Chs.  Dor.  e.Dev., 
trust  Uls.,  up  m.Nhp.  s.Nrf  e.Ken.  w.Dor.  w.Som.  nw.  & 
e.Dev.  se.Cor,  us  Uls. 

ou  in  plunt  n.Lan. 

oa  in  sliove  se.Lan. 

6  in  dove  I. Ma.  nw.Der.  w.Wil. 

u  in  but  me.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  nw.  e.  m.  & 
se.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  e.Stf  Lin.  Rut.  m.Bck.,  (for?  Nhb. 
n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  n.  &  w.Wm.  Yks.  n.  &  em.Lan.  n.  & 
s.Stf  nw.  &  S.Lin.  Rut.  m.Bck.,  dust  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  n.  &  em.Lan.  Stf.  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  s.Lei.  n.Wor., 
fuss  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  em.  &  se.Lan.  n.Stf 
n.Der.  Lin.  Rut.,  husband  me.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  nw.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  m.Bck.. 
plum  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  s.Sc.  Ant.  nw.  &  s.Nhb.  Cum.  Wm. 
sw.Yks.  em.  &■  s.Lan.  n.Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei.,  rust 
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Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Avr.  Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Cum. 
Wm.  n.  &  em.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf  n.Der.  Lin.  sc.Ken.,  shove 
Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  nw.Yks.  n.  em.  &  s.Lan.  Stf  n.Der. 
nw.Lin.,  SKf^- Sh.L  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Peb.  s.Sc 
Ant.  Dur.  n.Cum.  em.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf  n.Der.  sw.Lin.  Glo. 
w.Som.,  thumb  w.Frf  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Peb.  s.Sc.  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  Ciun.  w.  &  sw.Wni.  Yks.  em.  &  se.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stl. 
n.Der.  Lin.,  trust  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  & 
em.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut.,  //<sX>Nhb.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  Wor. 
Shr.  Glo.  Brks.  Hnt.,  up  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Vks.  n. 
nw.  em.  &  se.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Pern.  m.Bck. 
n.Cmb.  Ess.,  us  Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  Win.  Yks.  n.  nw.  em.  & 
s.Lan.  n.Stf  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut. 

u  in  but  n.Dur.  em.Lan.  s.Stf,  dove  Sc.  n.Cum.  w.Wm. 
se.Yks.  s.Lan.  m.Bck.,  plum  Per.  em.Sc.  n.Ayr.  Kcb. 
s.Stf ,  nrs/ Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  m.Cum.  Wm.,  .si/fX- Abd. 
S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  n.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  Wm. 
e.Yks.,  thumb  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  n.Nhb. 
n.  &  sw.Wm. 

u  in  but  ^\w.  &  s.Lan.  I.Ma.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  n.Wor.,  rfoii^ 
sw.Lan.  s.Chs.  Lei.  n.Wor.,  dust  t\n\..  sm.  sc.  sw.  ms.  & 
s.Lan.  s.Chs.  nw.Der.  Lei.  m.  &  sw.Nhp.  s.War.  n.  & 
ne.Shr.,  fuss  Ant.  I.Ma.  s.Stf  nw.Der.  Lei.,  hushand 
m.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  I.Ma.  w.Chs.  n.  &  wm.Stf.  Der. 
Lei.  sw.Nhp.  e.  &  s.War.  n.Wor.  n.Shr.  nvv.O.xf, />/««; 
sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  I.Ma.,  rust  em.  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan. 
I.Ma.,  shove  em.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  I.Ma.,  suck  sm.  &  sw.Lan. 
I.Ma.  s.Chs.  nw.Der.,  thumb  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  I.Ma., //-«s/ 
Ant.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  I.Ma.  w.  &  s.Chs.  em.  &  wm.Stf.  nw. 
&  s.Der.  Lei.  e.War.,  tusk  Ant.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  I.Ma. 
nw.Der.  Lei.  n.Wor.,  up  Ant.  n.  nw.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
I.Ma.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  em.  wm.  &  w.Stf  Der.  Not.  Lei. 
Nhp.  War.  Wor.  n.  nw.  &  w.Oxf  n.Bck.,  us  Ant.  se.  sw. 
&  ms.Lan.  I.Ma.  s.Chs.  nw.Der.  Lei.  n.Nhp. 

■B  in  but  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  em.  & 
wm.Sc.  Ayr.  s.Sc.  Ant.  m.Shr.  Hrf  0.\f  n.Cmb.  ne.Nrt. 
e.Suf.  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  Wil.  e.Som.  e.Dev.,  dove  Inv. 
s.Oxf.  n.Cmb.  e.Suf  se.Ken.  me. Wil.  e.Dev.,  dust  Inv. 
ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.  &  s.Sc.  s.Oxf  m.Bck. 
Cmb.  Nrf  Suf  Ken.  Sus.  Wil.,  fuss  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  e.Hrf  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf  e.Suf. 
Ken.  Sus.  Hmp.  me.  &  w.Wil.  n.  &  e.Dev.,  husband 
Or.I.  Bch.  Abd.  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  m.Nhp.  e.Hrf  Glo. 
nw.  &  e.Oxf  Bdf  Cmb.  ne.  &  s.Nrf.  e.Suf  Ess.  n.  Sc 
se.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  sw.Hmp.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  e.Dev., 
plum  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  Sus.  me. Wil.  Som., 
rust  s.Oxf.  Sus.  me. Wil.  Som.  Dev.,  shove  Sc.  s.Oxf 
se.Ken.  Sus.  me. Wil.  Som.,. suck  m.Shr.  s.Oxf  se.Ken. 
Sus.  me. Wil.,  thumb  s.Oxf  Bdf  Brks.  e. An.  se.Ken.  Sus. 
me. Wil.  w.Som.,  trust  Sc.  m.Nhp.  e.Hrf  Glo.  Oxf  Brks. 
Bdf  Hnt.  ne.  &  s.Nrf  Suf  Ess.  n.Ken.  Sus.  Hmp. 
w.Wil.  e.Dor.  w.  &  s.Som.  n.Dev.  w.Cor.,  tusk  Sc.  m.Bck. 
Cmb.  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  se.Ken.  Sus.  Wil.  Som.  Cor.,  up  Sc. 
m.Nhp.  s.Wor.  Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf  Brks.  m.Bck.  Bdf  Mrt. 
Hnt.  Cmb.  Nrf.  Suf  Ess.  Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  Wil. 
e.Dor.  s.Som.  s.Dev.  Cor.,  us  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Frf  Per.  wm.  &. 
s.Sc  n.Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf  m.Bck.  Hnt.  ne.Nrf  Suf  Ess. 
se.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  w.Wil.  Dor.  s.Som.  n.  e.  & 
nw.Dev.  e.Cor. 

■BU  in  dove  s.Sc.  e.Suf,  dusf  Wil.  e.Dor.  w.  &  s.Som., 
rust  s.Chs.  nw.Oxf,  shove  s.Chs. 

■8  in  trust  n w.Wil. 

OB  in  dust  Sh.l.,  suck  w.Som.,  tusk  Sh.L  s.Sc. 

OB  in  suck  nw.Som. 

ii  in  but  ne.Sc.  Ayr.,  trust  e.Dev. 

u  in  plum,  suck  e.Dev. 

a  in  dust  ne.Sc,  us  Kcd.  Lth.  Edb.  nw.  nm.  sm.  & 
sw.Yks.  m.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  e.Stf  n.  nw.  &  w.Der.  n.Bck. 
e.llrt.  sw.Dev.  w.Cor.    This  is  the  unstressed  form  of  us. 

au  in  dove  ne.Nrf 

§  174.    The  development  of  OE.  fir  in  such  words  as 
our,  shower  is  : 
aua  in  our  nw.  &  es  Yks.  n.Lan.  s.Stf  e.Lin.  s.Lei. 
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m.Nhp.  w.Som.  w.Cor.,  shower  snw.  &  es.Yks.  n.Lan. 
s.Chs.  n.  &  nw.Der.  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf.  Sus.  Som. 

auar  in  s/iozfer  l.Ma. 

aa  in  our  sw.Yks.  n.Stf.,  shower  sw.Yks.  n.Stf.  n.Dcr. 

a  in  our  ms.Yks.  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  e.Stf.  n.  nw.  &  e.Der., 
shower  s.Lan.  e.Suf. 

seua  in  shower  Lei. 

sea  in  shower  ms.Lan. 

se  in  our  se.  s\v.  &  s.Lan.,  shoiver  sw.Lan. 

eua  in  o;/r  S.Lin.  n.Wor.  se.Ken.,  s/;0!tif7-s.Lin.  se.Ken. 

euar  in  our,  shower  Uls. 

oua  in  shoiver  nvv.Lan. 

ouar  in  our,  shower  LMa. 

ua  in  o«)n.Dur.  ni.Cum.  ne.  e.  m.  &  se.  Yks.,  s/;ozy<'rnne. 
&  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  ne.  snw.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.  nw.Lin. 

uar  n.Cuni.  sw.Wm.,  shower  se.  tk.  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  Wm. 

ur  in  our  ne.  sn.  nni.  em.  wm.  &  s.Sc.  Ant.,  sho-wer 
ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
Ant.  me.Nhb. 

■Bua  in  our  Rut.  s.War.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
Sus.  me.  &  w.Wil.,  shower  em.Stf.  Rut.  sw.Nhp.  w.Hrt. 
ne.Nrf.  me.  &  w.Wil. 

§  in  oitr,  shower  sm.Lan. 

§  175.  OE.  ug  and  uh  have  gen.  had  the  same  develop- 
ment as  simple  old  long  u  (§  171).  In  rough  the  vowel 
has  been  shortened  in  most  dialects. 

au  occurs  in  bow  v.  Inv.  sm.Sc.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  Lan. 
n.Der.  s.Lei.  s.Som.,  drought  sw.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum. 
n.Lan.  s.Stf  nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  s.Som.  e.Dev., 
rough  wm.Sc. 

a  in  bow  v.  sw.Yks.,  £eu  Lei.,  seii  nw.Dev.,  se  sm.  & 
sw.Lan.  n.Stf 

eu  in  bow  v.  nnw.Yks.  em. Lan.  s.Lin.  se.Ken.,  drought 
s.Lan. 

ia  in  rough  m.Yks.,  o  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Uls. 

ou  in  bow  v.  nnw.  e.  &  se.Yks.  nw.Lan.  l.Ma.  e.Som., 
drought  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  n.Stf 

9  in  drought  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 

6  in  bow  v.  Inv.  Abd.  s.Lan.  s.Oxf.  Dor. 

u  in  drought  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Peb.  Kcb.  Ant.  s.Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  n.  &  em. Lan.,  rough  Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  n.  nw.  &  em. Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut. 

u  in  bow  V.  Sc.  but  bu  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Sc,  Ant.  me.  & 
s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  snw.  m.  cS:  se.Yks.  n.Lin. 
Sus.,  drought  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  n.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm. 
se.Lan. 

u  in  rough  se.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  wm.Stf  nw.Der. 
Lei. 

B  in  drought  Boh.  Abd.,  rough  sn.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  se.Ken.  Sus.  w.Wil. 
e.  Dor.  e.Dev. 

■BU  in  boiv  v.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Sc.  s.Chs.  Rut.  ne.Nrf 
e.Suf  Wil.  e.Dor.  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  drought  nw.Oxf,  rough 
s.Sc.  ne.Nrf 

oe  in  bow  v.  nw.Dev.,  aii  e.Dev. 


§  176.  The  principal  words  belonging  here  are  :  bridal, 
bnde,  brine,  dive,  hide  v.,  hive,  lice,  Juice,  pride;  dry,  shy, 
'why  ;  fire,  hire  ;  chicken, filth,  first,  thimble,  wish.  For  the 
dialect  forms  of  little,  see  Index. 

§  177.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring  sounds, 
the  normal  development  of  OE.  y  (=i-unilaut  of  u)  is  i 
in  Glo.  Bdf  Cmb.  Nrf  Suf  Ess.  Ken.  e.Sus.  Dev.  Cor. 
This  i  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct  through  the  influence 
of  the  lit.  language.  There  arc  reasons  for  supposing  that 
i  from  old  y  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  e  was 
furmerlv  in  gen.  use  in  all  the  c.  se.  s.  &  sw.  counties. 
In  Sc.  frel.  and  the  remaining  portions  of  England,  OE. 
y  has  gen.  had  the  same  development  as  OE.  i  (§  154). 

§  178.  The  development  of  OE.  dryg(e  dry,  ON.  sky 
sky,  OE.  hwy  why  has  been  : 


ae  in  dry,  sky,  ivhy  sm.Lan. 

ai  in  dry  Sh.I.  Cai.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  em.  wm. 
&  sm.Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  l.Ma.  n.  & 
nw.Lin.  n.Lei.  m.Shr.  s.Nrf  e.Suf  e.Dev.  Cor.,  sky  Inv. 
ne.  iS;  sn  Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ajt.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  & 
s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Stf  n.Der. 
Lin.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf  Sus.  e.Dev.,  -why  Sh.  &  Or.I.  s.Ayr.  Kcb. 
Ant.  n.  &  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cuni.  m.  &  w.Wm.  nm.  sw.  & 
es.Yks.  n.  nw.  &  m.Lan.  n.Der.  Lin.  n.Lei.  s.Oxf  s.Nrf 
e.  &  w.Suf  w.Som.  n.Dev. 

a  in  dry  nm.  m.  &  sw.Yks.,  sky  m.  &  se.Yks.,  why  m. 
sw.  &  ms.Yks.  em.  sm.  &  ms.Lan.  ne.Der. 

ai  in  dry  Ayr.  s.Sc.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma. 
Chs.  n.  &  e.Stf  ne.  e.  &  s.Der.  Not.  s.Lin.  s.Lei.  m.Nhp. 
Sus.  sw.Dev.,  sky  s.Sc.  em.  lS;  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Chs.  nw.Der. 
Rut.  s.War.  e.Suf,  ivhy  m.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  wm.  &  s.Stf 
Der.  Not.  Rut.  s.War.  s.Cmb. 

ei  in  dry  Uls.  se.Nhb.  w.Cum.  sm.  &  ms.Lan.  nw.Der., 
sky  Uls.  me.  &  se.Nhb.  e.Yks.,  why  Uls.  me.  &  se.Nhb. 
Dur.  m.Cum.  e.Yks.  Chs.  n.Stf 

ei  in  n'hy  Cai.  Inv.  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Kcb. 

i  in  dry  Not.,  sky  n.Nhb. 

oi  in  dry  sw.  &  s.Yks.  se.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf  e.Der.  Lei. 
e.  &  w.War.  Bdf  se.Hrt.  Ess.  se.Ken.,  sky  se.Lan.  n.  & 
wm.Stf  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  Glo.  Bck.  se.Ken.  e.Sus.,  why 
sw.  &  s.Yks.  se.Lan.  s.Stf  Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.War.  m.Bck.  Bdf 
se.Hrt.  se.Ken.  Sus. 

■Bi  in  dry  sw.Nhp.  s.War.  s.Wor.  e.  &  s.Oxf  n. Ken.  Wil. 
Dor.  w.  &  s.Som.  e.  &  s.Dev.,  sky  w.Hrt.  me.  &  w.Wil. 
Dor.  w.Som.  Dev.  w.Cor.,  wliy  e.Hrf  nw.  &  e.Oxf  w.Hrt. 
n.Ken.  nw.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  e.  sw.  &  s.Dev. 

ai  in  diye.Wxi.  Glo.  ne.Nrf  sm.Hmp.  e.Dor.,  sky  ne.Nrf, 
why  e.Hrf  Glo.  ne.Nrf  Hmp.  e.Dor. 

§  179.  The  development  of  OE.  yr  in  such  words  as 
fire,  hire  is  : 

air  in  fire  Or.I.  ne.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb.,  hire  Inv.  ne.  em. 
&  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.Nhb.  Wm.  l.Ma. 

aia  in  fire  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  snw.  sw.  & 
es.Yks.  n.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Stf  n.  &  nw.Lin.  Rut.  Sus. 
w.  &  s.Som.  n.  &  e.Dev.,  hire  Dur.  m.Cum.  Yks.  n.  sm. 
sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  w.Hrt. 

aiar  in  fire  n.Cum.  l.Ma.,  hire  n.Cum. 

aia  in  fire  m.  &  ms.Lan.  s.Chs.  e.  &  wm.Stf  ne.Der. 
s.Lin.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  s.War.  n.Shr.  e.Suf,  hire  em.  &  se.Lan. 
s.Chs.  s.Lin.  s.Lei. 

aiar  in  fire,  hire  s.Sc. 

eir  in  /?;<•  Bch.  Abd.  Uls.  me.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.,  hire  Inv. 
Uls.  me.  &  se.Nhb. 

eia  in  fire  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  e.Yks.  sw.  &  ms.Lan.  n.  & 
nw.Der.,  hire  se.Yks.  nw.Der.  Sus. 

eiar  in  fire  s.Sc. 

eir  in  fire  Inv.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Sc.,  hire  Bch.  Abd. 
sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 

ia  in  fire  se.Yks. 

oir  in  hire  ne.Sc. 

oia  in^rt'se.Lan.n.&  wm.Stf  Lei.  Glo.  m.Bck.  se.Ken., 
hire  n.Stf  Lei.  se.Ken. 

■Bia  in  fire  s.Pem.  e.  &  s.Oxf  w.Hrt.  nw.  me.  &  w.Wil. 
w.Dor.  nw.  w.  &  e.Som.,  hire  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev. 
w.Cor. 

aia  in  fire,  hire  ne.Nrf  e.Dor. 

§  180.  The  long  y  became  i  and  was  then  shortened 
to  i  already  at  an  early  period  in  chicken,  filth,  fist, 
thimble,  tvish.  The  short  vowel  then  gen.  had  the  same 
further  development  as  old  short  i  (§  68). 

But  i  occurs  in  fist  e.  &  nw.Dev.,  wish  em.  &  sm.Lan. 
n.Der.  w.Som. 

i  in  kite,  thrush  w.Som.  nw.Dev. 

u  in  71'ish  n.Nhb. 

il  in  li'ish  Ant.  l.Ma. 

B  in  chicken  Bch.  Ahd.,  filth  Inv.  n.Ayr.  Peb.  w.Som., 
thimble  Inv.  n.  it  em  Sc.  n.Aj'r.,  wish  eni.Sc.  n.  &  s.Ayr. 
Kcb. 

Bi  in  //.s7  w.Som. 
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3.    THE  DIPHTHONGS 

ea 

§181.  The  principal  words  belonging  here  arc  :  beam, 
henii,  Ileal  mW,  cheap,  cheek  ithe  dialect  forms  point  to  an 
OE.  eo  rather  than  to  ea),  dream,  ea>l,  great,  heap,  leaf, 
sheaf,  steam,  stream,  team  ;  flea,  high,  lea,  neighbour,  nigh  ; 
dye,  eye  ;  dew,  fleiv,  heiv,  raiv,  shoiv,  straw  (the  dialect  forms 
partly  go  back  to  OE.  streawand  partly  to  strea,  Anglian 
stre)  ;  ear,  near  ;  again,  bread,  chap,  dead,  deaf,  death,  head, 
heifer,  lead  sh.,  red,  threat. 

§  182.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  neighbouring  sounds, 
the  normal  development  of  OE.  ea  is: 

ei  nnw. Yks.  +  ia,  n.Stf.  +  ea,  e.Dev.  +  e,  ia. 

eia  s.Chs. 

ea  n.Stf. +  ei,  e.Suf 

e  I.Ma.,  s.Stf  Lei.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  +  i,  GIo.,  m.Bck. 
+  ia,  e.An.  but  e.Suf  ea,  Sus.  +  i,  sw.Cy. +  ia,  1,  but  e.Dev. 
+  ei. 

ia  sw.Nhb. +  1,  ne.Yks.,  nnw.Yks. +  ci,  snw.  e.  m.  & 
sw.Yks.,  se.Yks.  +  i,  Lan.,  Dcr.  +  i,  Not.  I. in.,  Rut.  +  i,  Nhp. 
S.Midi.  Sur.,  sw.Cy.  +  e,  i.  but  e.Dev.  +  ei. 

i  Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  but  sw.Nlib.  +  ia,Dur.  Cum.  Wni., se.Yks. 
+  ia,  s.Stf +  e,  Der.  Rut.  +  ia,  Lei.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf + 
e,  s.Cy.  (but  Sur.  ia,  Sus.  +  e),  sw.Cy. +  e,  ia,  but  e.Dev. 
+  ei. 

But  ai  occurs  in  great  se. Ken. 

a  in  sheaf  nnw.  Sc  e.Yks. 

8B  in  dream  Sus.  Dor.,  stream  Sus.  w.Dor.,  great  Uls. 
e.Dev. 

ei  in  bean  Ess.,  dream  s.Som.,  team  s.Chs.  m.Nhp.,  beat 
Ant.  Sus.,  great  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  em.  sm.  sw.  &  ms.Lan.  Lei. 
m.  &  sw.Nhp.  se.Shr.  Bdf.  se.Ilrt.  s.'Nrf.,  sheaf  Ant., cheap 
Ant.  Dub.  Dor,  cheek  Dor.,  east  se.Lan.  s.Som. 

ea  in  beam  me.Wil.  Dor.,  bean  m.Yks.  sw.Nhp.  m.Bck. 
me.Wil.  Dor.  e.Dev.,  dream  e.Dev.,  stream  se.Lan.,  beat 
Dor.  e.Dev.,  §-/frt/Sh.I.  nie.Niib.  I.Ma.  nw.  &  s. Lin.  c. Hrf 
w.Ilrt.,  leaf  Sus. 

e  in  beam  Abd.  Per.,  bean  Abd.  Per.  Uls.,ifn/Bnff.  Ayr. 
Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb.  Uls.  s.Lan.,  great  Inv.  Cai.  ne.Sc. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.  &  s.Sc.ins.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  ne.Der.  Nhp., 
leaf  S.Ayr.,  sheaf  Inv.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Uls.,  cheap  wm.Sc. 
Kcb.,  heap  s.Ayr.,  east  e.Oxf. 

ia  in  beam  Ant.  Dur.  Lei.  m.Shr.,  bean  Ant.  Wm.  s.Chs. 
War.  ne.Siir.  n.Hrf  w.Sus.,  dream  sw.Wm.,  stream  n.Cum., 
Uain  sw.Wm.  s.Stf  Lei.  Sus.,  beat  n.Wni.,  leafn.  &  m.Shr., 
s/ifrt/n.Nhb.,  clieap  Wni.  Lei.,  heap  sw.Wm. 

i  in  bean  s.Lan.  Not.  nc.Nhp.  Lss.,  dream  s.Lan.,  team 
m.Not.  m.Bck.,  great  nnw.Yks.,  leaf  s.Lan.  ne.Nrf ,  cheek 
sw.Yks.  Lan.  nw.Lin.  s.O.xf.,  east  sn^i.  &  sw.Laii. 

je  in  beam  Oxf,  bean  e.Oxf ,  beat  s.Lan.,  heap  s.Lan. 
m.  &  s.Chs. 

JB  in  bean  e.  &  w.Oxf,  heap  n.  &  e.IIrf.  nw.Oxf 

6  in  bean  nc.Sc. 

B  in  gBt  great  ms.Yks.  nw.  in.  &;  s.Lan.  nm.Brks.  Bdf 
e.Sus.  sm.Hrnp.  nw.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  n.  nw.  &  sw.Dcv. 

a  in  gat  great  s.Dur.  Wm.  nnw.  snw.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  & 
s.Lan.  Glo.  s.Oxf.  Sus.  Hmp.  w.Wil.  e.Dor. 

§  183.  In  some  words  where  the  modern  lit.  language 
has  a  long  vowel,  the  vowel  has  often  undergone  early  or 
late  shortening  in  many  dialects.  In  the  former  case  it  has 
gen.  become  e  (e|  and  in  the  latter  casei  (i). 

a  occurs  in  sheaf  nx.Cwn.  Wm.  nc.  &  se.Yks.,  cheap  Bdf 

e  in  bean  m.Shr.,  steam  s.Stf.,  team  s.Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  n.  iS; 
m.Shr.,  great  n.Ayr.  s.Sc.  Ant.  n.Cnm.  s.Yks.  m.  ms.  &: 
s.Lan.  n'.  nw.  &  c.Der.  Lin.  Not.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  e.War. 
n.Shr.  Oxf.  n.Bck.  lint.  nc.Cmb.  nw.Nrf.  Ess.,  leaf  m.Shr. 
Oxf.  sheaf  nc.Sc.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Oxf,  cheap  Sh.I. 
sm.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  Fit.  s.Stf  n.Dcr.  Lei.  sw.Nhp.  w.  & 
s.War.  m.Shr.  nw.  &  c.Oxf.  me.Wil.,  east  sw.Lan.,  leek 
sw.Yks. 

e  in  beam,  dream,  stream,  team  w.Frf  c.Pcr.,  beat  ne.  .S-. 


sn.Sc.  e.Per.,  /en/ Sh.I.  nc.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  sheaf 
Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.,  sheaf  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  c.Pcr., 
cheap  nc.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Uls.,  heap  w.F"rf  e.Per., 
east  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per. 

i  in  great  Sh.I.  n.Cum.  cs.Yks.  wm.Stf.  s.Lin.  ne  Nrf 
w..Suf ,  sheaf  s.Sc.  sw.Nhb.  nw.Dcr.  w.Som.,  cheap  n.Cum. 
wm.Stf  nw.Dcr.  Lei.  ne.Shr.  w.Som.,  heap  s.Lan.  Dor. 
w.Som.,  .strep  Dor.,  cheek  I.Ma.  w.Som.  nw.  &  e.Dev.,  leek 
c.Siif  me.Wil.  Som.  Dev. 

i  in  beam  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.,  bean  ne.Sc.  w.Frf 
e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s"Sc.  n.Cum.,  dream  n.Ayr.  Edb. 
Kcb.,  steam  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  I.Ma., 
stream  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc,  team  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  n.Cum., 
leaf  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  n.Cum.,  sheaf  Ayr., 
cheap  Ayr.  Edb.  s.Sc,  cheek  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  Per.  Ayr. 
Kcb.,  east  Ayr.  Kcb.,  heap  Bch.  Abd.  Kcb.  s.Sc,  steep,  leek 
ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  I.Ma. 

■B  in  great  es.Yks.  m.Bck.  s.Nrf,  cheap  s.War.  nw.  & 
w.Oxf 

a  in  beam  Fif,  stream  I.Ma., great  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  n.Cum. 
Wm. 

§  184.  The  OE.  combination  eah  has  given  rise  to 
a  great  diversity  of  forms  in  such  words  as  flea,  high, 
lea,  neighbour,  nigh. 

ai  occurs  in  /;/i^/i  Or. I.  Bch.  Abd.  nm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 
n.Dur.  e.  &  sc.'^ks.  n.Dcr.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  Sus.  w.Som. 
c.Dcv.,  lea  Abd.,  neighbour  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  nnw.Yks. 
S.Lin.  m.Shr.  e.Hri.  Glo.  w.Oxf.  ne.Nrf  Ess.  se.Ken. 
sm.Hmp.  me.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor.,  nigh  n.Ayr.  me.  sw.  & 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  snw.  &  se.Yks. 
nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  se.Hrt.  Sus.  e.Dev. 

se  in  flea  Dor.,  neii;hbourc. &\v.Ciim.  n.Wm.  n. Lan. e.Dor. 

e  in  flea  (flex)  bh.  &  Or.l.  nc.Sc.  w.Frf  c.Pcr.,  (flef) 
w.Yks.  Chs.,  (flek)  n.Dcr.,  (fle|))  Chs.,  neighbour  nne.Khh. 
m.  &  w.Cuni.  m.  &  s.Wm.  snw.  &  sw.Yks.  nw.  &  m.Lan. 
nw.Oxf 

ei  in  flea  s.Nhb.  se.Lan.  e.Dev.,  (fleik)  c.  em.  &  sw.Lan,, 
high  s.Sc.  Uls.  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  snw.  m.  &  sw.Yks. 
n.  nw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.,  lea  Chs.  nw.Der.  Not.  n.  it  nw.Lin. 
Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Pern.  Glo.  Oxf  Brks. 
Hrt.  Suf  Ken.  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W.  Wil.  Som.  Dev.,  neighbour 
me.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  Dur.  e.  &  se.Yks.  n.Stf.  s.Lei.  e.Dev., 
nigh  se.Nhb.  m.  &  sw.Yks. 

ca  in  flea,  lea  n.Stf,  neighbour  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  & 
nw.Lin.  Bdf  se.Hrt.  cSuf.'w.Sus.  e.Dev. 

ei  in  lea  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Kcb. 

o  in  flea  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb.  n.Nhb.  se.Lan.  I.Ma. 
s.Stf  n.Wor.  Glo.  Oxf  Brks.  w.Som.  nw.Dev.,  lea  Dor. 
w.Som.,  neighbour  Uls.  n.Wm.  nnw.  es.  6c  s.Yks.  sm.  sw. 
&  ms.Lan.  t.Ma.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Rut.  n.Lei.  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf 
m.Bck.  Ess.  n.Kcn.  e.Sus.  I.W.  w.Dor.  sw.Dev. 

ia  in  flea  sw.Nhb.  n.Yks.  (fliag),  w.Yks.  nw.Lin., 
neighbour  nm.Yks.  c.  &  w.War.  e.Sus.  w.Wil. 

i  in  high  (hixi  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.,  neighbour  Cai. 
nc.  sn.  nm.  em.  wm.  sm.  iS:  s.Sc. 

i  in  flea  n.Sc.  (flix),  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sm.  & 
s.Lan.  Lei.  n.Wor.  s.Oxf  Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.,  high  sn.  S: 
wm.Sc.  Lth.  (hix),  Edb.,  .\nt.  (hix),  nic.  se.  sw.  iS;  s.Nhb. 
n.  &m. Cum.  Wni.  m.Yks.  em.sc.sw.  &  ms.Lan.  nw.Der., /m 
Inv.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  em.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf 
Glo.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  Dev.,  neighbour  Or.l.  Bch.  Abd.  nm. 
cm.  &  wm.Sc  s.Ayr.  Uls.  se.Nhb.  n.Cum.  cm.  se.  ms.  S: 
s.Lan.  w.  &  s.Chs.  n.  wm.  &  s.Stf  w.Der.  n.Lei.  ne.Shr., 
nigh  s.Nhb.  n.  &  s.Dur.  m.  &  w.Yks.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  nw.Dcr. 

"oi  in  hii^h  w.Chs.  n.Stf  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  m.Bck. 
Ess.  sc.Iven.,  nigh  n.  &  s.Stf  s.Lin.  Rut.  n.Lei.  m.Bck. 
Ess.  se.Ken. 

■Bi  in  high  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.,  neighbour  nw.Wil.,  nigh 
m.Bck.  nw.  mc.  &  w.Wil.  w.Dor. 

ai  in  high,  nigh  ne.Nrf  e.Dor. 

§  185.    The  development  of  eag  in  deagian  to  dye  and 
cage  eye  is  : 
ae  in  eye  sm.Lan. 

ai  inrfyelnv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant. 
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sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cuni.  Wm.  n.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Stf. 
n.Der.  nvv.Lin.  ni.Shr.  s.Oxf.  e.Dev..  ejc  Inv.  me.  se.  sw. 
&  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  ni.Cum.  se.  &  es.Yks.  n.  nw.  &; 
sw.Lan.  n.Der.  Lei.  ni.Shr.  s.Nrf.  Suf.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  Som. 
Dev.  w.Cor. 

ai  in  dye  Ayr.  s.Sc.  LMa.  em.  se.  &  s.Lan.  s.Lei..  eye 
nw.  &em.Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  n.  wm.  &  s.Stf.  ne.  w.  &  s.Der. 
Not.  S.Lin.  Rut.  s.Lei.  Hnt. 

sei  in  f>'«m.Nhp. 

ei  in  eye  s.Sc.  Uls.  s.Dur.  nw.Yks.  sw.Dev. 

i  in  dye  ne.  &  sn.Sc. 

i  in  dye  svv.Yks.,  eye  Sh.  c&  Or.L  ne.  &  sn..Sc.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  em.  wm.  sm.  iS;  s.Sc.  Ant.  n.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  e. 
li  w.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  m.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  n.Stf.  n.  ne. 
li:  nw.Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin. 

oi  in  dye  n.Slf.  se.Ken.,  eye  em.Lan.  e.Der.  Not.  Lei. 
e.War.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  se.Hrt.  Hnt.  se.Ken.  e.Sus. 

■Bi  in  dye  Dor.  Som.,  eye  n.  &  c.Hrf.  Oxf.  s.Nrf.  Wil.  Dor. 
w.  &  s.Som.  s.Dev. 

ai  in  eye  Glo.  ne.Nrf.  sm.Hnip.  e.Dor. 

§  186.  The  OE.  combination  eaw  has  given  rise  to  a 
great  diversity  of  forms,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  loss  or 
the  retention   of  the  w  already  in   OE.    The  principal 


words  belonging  here  are  :  dcwjevj,  lieiv,  rmv,  show,  stran'. 

n.Nhb    "" 
se.Ken. 


au  occurs  in  raw   Inv. 


uib.   Wm.,    slioiv  em.Lan. 


a  in  raw  Sh.L  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frl'.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Ant. 
me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  .&  snw.Yks. 
n.  &:  nw.Lan.  s.War.  Glo.  nw.  &  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  Dor. 
e.Som.  e.Dev.,  show  Or.L,  s/raw  Sh.L  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  n.Cum.  nnw.Yks.  n.Wor.  Glo.  e.  &  w.Oxf.  Brks. 
Bck.  nw.Hrt.  ne.Nrf.  Ess.  e.ICen.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  Hmp.  LW. 
e.  &  w.Dor.  e.Som.  e.  &  sw.Dev. 

au  in  raw  em.Lan. 

a  in  raw  s.Sc.  Uls.,  show  s.Sc,  straiv  Uls. 

SB  in  raw  me.  .S;  w.Wil.  n.Dev.,  straw  Or.L  me.  &  w.Wil. 
sw.  Dev. 

ei  in  straw  Ant. 

eu  in  dew  Lth.  Edb.  sw.Yks.  n.Lan.  e.Der., /(^y  Lth. 
Edb.  n.Nhb.  m.  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  n.Lan.,  hew  n.Ayr.  Lth. 
Edb.  sw.Yks.  n.Lan.,  show  sw.Yks. 

ea  \nfew  se.Yks.,  slraiv  m.Yks. 

e  in  straw  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  em.  wm.  &  sm.Sc. 
n.Ir.  n.  &  se.Nhb.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  e.Dor.  nw.Dev. 

ia  in  straw  me.Wm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  n.Lan. 

iau  in/ew  sn.Sc. 

iu  in  dew  w.Frf  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  em.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Stf  s.Der. 
nw.Lin.  Lei.  ni.Nhp.  se.Ken.  Dor.  Som., /<iti  Sh.L  Inv. 
wm.  sm.  &  s.Sc.  me.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  nw.  se.  sw.  &s.Lan.  Stf  n.  &nw.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 
n.Wor.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  Bdf  se.Hrt.  w.Suf  se.Ken. 
s.Sur.  Sus.  sm.Hmp.  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  Som.,  hetv  Inv.  Kcb. 
sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Cum.  Wm.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  se.Ken. 

iBU  in  few  ne.Sc.  nw.Wil.  Dor. 

lii  in/w  e.Suf  n.Dev. 

ia  in/(a'  m.Yks.,  raw  ne.Yks.,  straws.Sc.  s.Dur.  e.  w.  & 
s.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  nw.Lan. 

i  in  straw  w.Dur.  m.Cum.  s.Chs.  e.An. 

jau  in  (/fw  Bch.  Abd.,/f;i;  ne.Sc.  Glo. 

jeu  in/cii)  nnw.Yks. 

jou  in  hew  sw.Lan. 

J9  in  deiv  n.Hrf 

j6  in  dew  nw.Oxf.,  hew  w.Som. 

.iu  in  detu  Ayr.  me.\Wi\.,  fezu  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Uls. 
n.Dur.  n.Cum.  sm.Lan.  LMa.  m.Nhp.  nw.Oxf  me.Wil. 
e.Dor.,  hew  Stf  me.Wil. 

JBU  in  dew  m.Shr.,  /rw  Cai.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.  &  s.Chs. 
m.Shr.  e.Hrf,  he<u  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  LMa.,  s.Chs. 

ju  in  hew  e.Dev. 

ou  in  raw  m.Cutn.,  show  n.Cum.  s.Stf  s.Oxf.  Som. 

oa  in  raw  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  Rut.  Lei.,  straw  n.Cum. 
se.Yks.  n.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Ess. 

9  in  raw  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Cum.  snw.  sc.  .Sc  es.Yks. 


n.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  Stf  n.Der.  Lin.  Lei.  n.Bck. 
ne.Nrf  se.Ken.  Sus.  w.Som.,  shoiu  vvm.Sc.  m.Cum.  Wm. 
n.Lan.  LMa.  nw.Lin.  Dor.,  s/rnii;  es.Yks.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
I. Ma.  n.  &  em. Stf  n.Der.  s.Lin.  Lei.  m.Shr.  w.  &  s.Oxf. 
n.Bck.  e.An.  sc.lven.  s.Sur.  Sus.  w.Som.  n.Dev. 

6^  in  raii.'  e.Suf  Ess.,  straw  nw.Lin. 

6  in  rma  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  e.Yks.  m.  em. 
1.S:  sw.Lan.  nw.Der.,  shoiv  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per. 
Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Wm.  em.  se.  & 
sw.Lan.  n.Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  m.Shr.,  straw  sw.Nhb. 
se.Yks.  em.  &  ms.Lan. 

11  in  detu  Inv.  m.Lan.  LMa.  n.Der.  ne.Shr.  Sus.,  few 
Lei.,  heiv  n.Der. 

•BU  in  dew  nw.  m.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Chs., fen'  nw.Lan.  s.Nrf, 
sho-w  me.Wil. 

cell  in  dew,  few  s.Sc. 

ceii  in  feiv  e.Suf 

a?  in  few  sw.  &  s.Dev. 

ii  in  dew  e.Dev.,  few  ne.Nrl'.  e.Suf  w.Som.  n.  &  e.Dev. 

au  infeii.1  ne.Nrf. 

§  137.  The  development  of  ear  in  eare  ear,  near  near 
is : 

a  in  ear  ne.Nrf.,  near  m.Cum.  se.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Der. 

ar  in  near  ne.  &  sn.Sc. 

Eer   in  ;;mrn.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

ea  in  ear  n.Stf  s.Nrl'.,  near  n.Stf  Lei.  e.Suf 

ear  in  near  n.Nhb. 

ia  in  ear  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  em. 
sm.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  m.Shr.  se.Ken.  Dor., 
near  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  em.  sm.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf 
n.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  se.Shr.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  Wil.  Dor. 
Som.  Dev.  Cor. 

iar  in  ear  Inv.  Ayr.  n.Nhb.  LMa.,  near  Inv.  s.Sc.  Uls. 
sw.Nhb.  LMa. 

ir  in  car  Ayr.  Kcb.,  near  Sh.  &.  Or.L  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  se.Nhb. 

jia  in  mrse.Lan.  s.Oxf  Sus.  Cor. 

JB  in  car  w.Som.  nw.  &  e.Dev. 

ja  in  car  s.Lan.  s.Som. 

§  188.  In  such  words  as  again,  bread,  chap,  dead,  deaf, 
death,  head,  heifer,  lead  sb.,  red,  threat,  the  long  vowel  was 
gen.  shortened  at  an  early  period  in  the  dialects,  just  as 
in  the  lit.  language.  Some  of  the  words,  however,  have 
had  the  normal  development  of  ea  (§  182)  in  several 
dialects.     See  below. 

a  occurs  in  bread  Dor.,  chap  Sc.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  I.  Ma.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  Stf  Der.  Not.  Lin. 
Rut.  Lei.  s.War.  s.Wor.  n.Shr.  Hrf.  s.Pem.  Glo.  Oxf 
nni.Brks.  n.Bck.  Bdf  Hnt.  nw.Nrf  e.  &  w.Suf  Ess.  w.  & 
s.Som.  n.  &  sw.Dev.  e.Cor.,  (/(v?/ se.Ken.  Dor.,  heiferl.Ma. 
Sus.  Dor.,  threat  s.han.  n.Der. 

a  in  chap  Edb.  Peb. 

sein  bread  ne.'Nrf.,  chap  s.Pem.  m.&  s.Cmb.  ne.Nrf  e.Suf 
Ken.  e.Sus.  sm.Hmp.  Wil.  e.Dor.  Som.  e.Dev., death  e.Suf 
Dor.  w.Som.,  he/fer  Sus.,  lead,  red  e.Suf,  threat  w.Som. 

e  in  again  Sh.L  Cai.  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.  nm.  em.  & 
wm.Sc.  Dub.  m.  w.  &  s.Wm.  ne.Yks.  s.Lan.  Chs.  n.  & 
s.Stf  m.Not.  m.  &  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  e.  &  w.War.  n.Shr. 
e.Hrf  Gnig.  s.Pem.  Oxf  Hnt.  m.Cmb.  ne.Nrf  n.Ken. 
Sus.  w.Wil.  e.  &  s.Som.  Dev.  e.Cor.,  bread  Sh.I.  Inv. 
wm.Sc.  sm.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  Fit.  Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin. 
Rut.  s.Lei.  Nhp.  s.Wor.s.Oxf  m.Bck.  nw.Nrf  Sus.  me.Wil. 
e.Dor.  e.  &  s.Som.  n.Dev.,  chap  me.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
em.Lan.  e.Ken.  Sus.,  dead  Inv.  es.Yks.  em.  &  s.Lan.  I. Ma. 
s.Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  Stf  ne.  w.  X:  s.Der.  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.  & 
sw.Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  n.Hrf  nw.  &  s.Oxf  m.Bck.  e.Sus. 
Som.  n.Dev.,  deaf  em.  &.  s.Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  Fit.  em. Stf 
Not.  e.Der.  m.  &  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  s.War.  s.Wor.  Shr.  Oxf 
nm.Brks.  Bck.  Bdf  nw.Hrt.  Hnt.  m.  &  s.Cmb.  ne.  .i 
nw.Nrf  e.Suf  Ess.  e.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  me.Wil.  e.Dor. 
s..Som.  n.Dev.,  death  ne.Sc.  snw.  &  se.Yks.  em.Lan.  I. Ma. 
s.Chs.  n.  &  s.Stf  w.  Der.  nw.  &  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  War.  nc.  & 
m.Shr.  s.Oxf  m.Bck.  Bdf  se.Hrt.  Hnt.  ne.Nrf  Ken.  s.Sur. 
Sus.  me.  cS:  w.Wil.  Som,  e.Dev.,  head  sw.Lan.  LMa.  s.Chs. 
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l)nb.  em.  &  s.Stf.  Not.  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  e.  &  s.War. 
s.Wor.  no.  &  sc.Slir.  nw.  ."v;  s.Oxf.  Bck.  Bdf.  Hnt.  Nrf. 
s.Sur.  Sus.  s.Hnip.  I.W.  Wil.  c.Dor.  n.Dev.  Cor.,  Iwifer 
Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb.  Ant.  s\v.  &  s.Nlib.  Dur.  n.  &  in. Cum.  Wrn. 
sw.Yks.  n.  em.  sw.  .X:  s.Lan.  Stf.  n.Dcr.  nw.Lin.  s.Lci. 
s.O.kI".  c.Nrf.  sc.Kcn.,  lead  Inv.  ne.  .S;  sn.Sc.  Wm.  c.  & 
bc.Yks.  em.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  n..Stf.  n.Der.  nw.  & 
S.Lin.  Rut.  s.Lci.  m.  &  sc.Shr.  Oxf.  se. Ken.  Sus.  mc.Wil. 
Som.,  red  nc.  sn.  ^;  nni.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  nnw.  suw.  sc.  & 
sw.Yks.  Lan.  l.Ma.  Fit.  .Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  s.War. 
s.Wor.  Shr.  n.IIrf.  Oxf.  nm.Brks.  n.Bck.  Bclf.  Hnt.  nw.llrt. 
Cmb.  Nrf.  c.Suf.  Ess.  Ken.  Sus.  me. Wil.  e.Dor.  w.Som. 
e.Cor.,  threat 'S)\\.  &  Or.I.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr. 
s.Nhb.  se.Yks.  nw.  em.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  n.Stf.  n.Der. 
Rut.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  e.Suf.  n.  &  se.Kcn.  nw.  S;  w.Wil.  e.  & 
s.Som.  n.Dev. 

e  in  again  Or.L  nc.  sn.  em.  &  s.Sc.,  bread  \v.¥ri.  e.Per., 
dead S\\.\.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Uls.,  deaf  Sh.l.  nc.  sn.  & 
nm.Sc.  Uls.,  death  Sh.I.  Inv.  ne.  sn.  nm.  X;  wm.Sc.  Uls., 
head  Inv.  ne.  &  nni.Sc.,  lead,  red  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

i  \n  again  em.  cS:  wm.Sc.  Ant.  n.Nlib.  s.Stf.  Rut.  Lei. 
s.War.  Clo.  se.Brks.  m.Bck.  Bdf  se.Hrt.  nc.  &  se.Cmb. 
s.Nrf  Suf  Ess.  Ken.  e..Sus.  sm.  Hnip.  n.Dev.,  breadn.Dur., 
dead  ne.Der.  Sus.,  dea/  Dnb.  n.  e.  em.  &  s.Stf.  nw.  &  e.Dcr. 
Not.  n.Wor.  s.Pem.  se.Cmb.  Ess.  Sus.  mc.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor. 
e.Som.  e.Cor.,  death  n.Dur.  nw.Der.,  head n.Cum.  n.Wor. 
ne.Nrf  Suf.  e.  iS;  w.Dor.,  lead  n.Cum.  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  e.  & 
w.Som.  e.Dev.,  red  Ant.  ne.  e.  .S;  m.Yks.  s.Pem.  I.W.  w.Wil. 
Dor.  sw.Dev.,  threat  n.Cum.  li.Lin.  ne.Nrf 

i  in  bread  Or.I.  ne.  &  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc.  n.Cum., 
dead  Sh.  iScOr.I.  nc.Sc.  Ayr.  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc.  n.Cum., 
dea/ Bch.  Abd.  em.Sc.  Ayr.  sm.  &s.Sc.  n.Cum.,  death  Edb. 
n.Cum.,  head  Or.I.  ne.  nm.  sm.  &  s.Sc,  lead  Or.I.  ne.Sc. 
Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc,  red  ne.  sn.  nm.  em.  wm.  sm.  &  s.Sc. 
n.Cum. 

The  i  (i)  in  the  above  examples  is  due  to  a  late  shorten- 
ing, that  is  the  shortening  took  place  after  the  ME.  f  had 
become  i. 

■B  in  heifer  m.Nhp.  ne.Nrf.,  lead  w.Som.,  red  s.Som. 

a  in  bread,  deaf,  death,  head,  lead,  red  Uls.,  threat  Uls. 
n.Lan. 

ja  Cor.,  ja  nw.Dev.,  jae  nw.  &  sw.Dev.  in  heifer. 

jse  in  again  snw.Yks.  n.Der. 

je  in  again  ne.Sc.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  sw.Lan.  Fit.  n.  & 
wm.Stf.  Der.  Not.  s.War.  s.Wor.  n.Shr.  n.Hrf.e.  &  w.Oxf. 
n.Bck.  se.Hrt.  se.Cmb.,  deade.  &  w.Oicf., head w.  &.  sw.Yks. 
em.  sm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  Stf  Der.  Rut. 
e.  &  w.War.  Wor.  Shr.  GIo.  nw.  &  e.Oxf  Brks.,  heifer 
s.Pem.  w.Som.  e.Dev.  Cor. 

je  ne.  &  wm.Sc,  je  nw.  &  m.Lan.  l.Ma.  in  again. 

jia  in  head  n.  m.  &  w.Yks.  Wil. 

JB  in  again  e.Hrf  nm.Brks.,  dead  n.  &  e.IIrf ,  headw.  & 
s.Wor.  Hrf.  Glo.  Brks. 

ja  in  dead,  death,  headvj.VJor. 

ai  in  heifer  me. Wil. 

a  in  chap  nw.Hrt.,  heifer  n.  &  nc.Ken.  Sus. 

&  in  again  n.Der.,  bread  em. Lan.  w.Wil.,  dead  w.Wil. 

ei  in  bread  nnw.Yks.  s.Lan.  s.Som.  e.Dev.,  dead  n.Dur. 
nnw.Yks.  s.Som.  e.Dev.,  (/cff/n. Dur.  nnw.Yks.,  (/<•«/// Ant. 
nnw.Yks.,  head  nnw.Yks.  m.  &  s.Lan.  ne.Nhp.  e.Dev.,  lead, 
red  nnw.Yks.,  threat  Ant.  nnw.Yks. 

ea  in  again  sm.Sc.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  m.Yks.  nw.Lan.  n.Lin. 
mc.  &  w.Wil.  e.Som.  n.  &  e.Dev.,  bread  c.Sut'.,  dead c.SuL 
e.Dev.,  deaf  n.Stf.  nw.Hrt.,  head  c.Suf.,  rr(/ nw.Hrt. 

e  in  again  Frf.  wm.Sc.  Peb.  Kcb.  s.Nlib.  n.Dur.  ni.  w. 
iK:  s.Wm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  l.Ma.  sw.Dev., 
bread  Inv.  nc.  &  nm.Sc.  s.Lan.  ne.  &  s.Nrf  se.Kcn.  w.Som. 
nw.  &  c.T)ev.,  dead  Sh.I.  Inv.  ne.Nrf.  n.  &  se.Kcn.  w.Som. 
sw.Dev.,  deaf  l.Ma.  Lei.,  death  Inv.  Abd.  em.  wm.  & 
sm.Sc,  head  Inv.  sm.Sc  s.Nrf.  n.  &  se.Kcn.  e.  &  w.Som. 
c.  &  svv.Dev.,/w/(r  e.An., /(YK/Inv.  ne.Nrf  Dor.,  r«/ n.Dur. 
nw.Dev.,  threat  Lth.  Edb.  wm.Sc  Kcb. 

ia  in  again  e.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.Yks. 

ie  in  rfrarf nnw. Yks.,(/'rt7/nnw.(S:snw.Yks.,(/f(i//ni w.Yks. 

ia  in  again  s.Sc.  me.  iS;  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  i.^  vv.C'um.  n.  & 


ni.Wm.  ne.  e.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  c.Dcr.  n.Lin.  Glo.  nw.Hrt. 
nw.Wil.  e.Dor.  nw.  w.  &  s.Som.  e.Dev.,  bread  Yks.  Lan. 
nw.Der.  n.Lin.  n.Wor.,  dead  Ant.  sw.  iS:  s.Wm.  ne.  e.  m. 
se.  &  sw.Yks.  Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  s.War.,  deaf 
Ant.  Wm.  ne.  snw.  e.  m.  se.  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  Lan.  n.  nw.  & 
e.Dcr.  n.  nw.  &  s.Lin.  Glo.  e.Dev.,  death  s.Sc.  sw.Wm.  ne. 
e.  m.  sc.  &  sw.Yks.  Lan.  n.  iS:  nw.Der.  n.Lin.  w.War., 
head  sw.Wm.  ne.  nnw.  snw.  e.  w.  se.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  n.  nw. 
m.  &  s.Lan.  Lin.  s.War.  n.Bck.,  lead  nc.  nnw.  snw.  e.  ni. 
se.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  nw.Der.  n.Lin.  s.Oxf., 
red  nc.  nnw.  &  se.Yks.,  threat  s.Sc.  sw.Wm.  ne.  e.  m.  se. 
&  sw.Yks.  se.  iV  s.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Lin. 

i  in  bread  Abd.  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb. 
Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.,  dead  Or.I.  Abd.  sn.  wm.  &  sm.Sc. 
Peb.  Nhb.  Dur.  n.  tV  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  se.Yks.  nw.Der. 
n.Wor.  ne.Nrf,  deaf  wm.  &.  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Peb.  Nhb.  Dur. 
n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  &  se.Yks.  wm.  ..S:  s.Stf  ne.Der. 
Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  n.  &  ne.Shr.  Cmg.  s.Pem.  Glo.  ne.Cmb. 
ne.Nrf  Ess.  e.Dor.  nw.  w.  iS:  s.Som.  Dev.  Cor.,  death  Lth. 
Nhb.  Dur.  n.  iV  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  &  se.Yks.  wm.Stf, 
head  Or.I.  sn.  cm.  ,.S:  wm.Sc  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 
Wm.  se.Yks.  n.Wor.  nw.Soin.,  heifer  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb., 
lead  Bch.  Abd.  wm.Sc.  n.Ayr.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  ne. 
X;  nw.Der.,  redOr.l.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  n.  ..^  m.Cum. 
Wm.,  threat  Bch.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  n.  me.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  Dur. 
m.  &  s.Cum.  ne.Yks. 

eo 

§  189.  The  principal  words  belonging  here  are :  beat 
pret.,  been,  cleave,  creep,  deep,  dreary,  fiend,  fleece,  freeze, 
priest,  sneeae,  thief  iveed,  wheel;  be,  bee,  flee,  free,  knee,  see, 
she,  three,  tree  ;  bleiu,  brew,  cheiu,  clno,  creiv,  greiv,  knew,  new, 
riir,  seiv,  true,  truth, yew, you  ;  fly  sb.,  fly  v.,  lie  'fib,'  thigh  ; 
berr,  dear,  deer  ;  breast,  devil, /ell  prct.,  fellow,  friend,  sick. 
For  the  dialect  forms  of  betiveen,  choose,  farthing,  forty, 
shoot,  thirteen,  see  Index. 

§  190.  Apart  from  the  intlucnce  of  neighbouringsounds, 
the  normal  development  of  OE.  eo  is: 

ei  n.Stf,  Nhp.  Sus. +i. 

e  sw.Cy.  +ia,  i. 

ia  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  +  i,  sw.Cv.  4  e,  i. 

i  Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  l.Ma.  Chs. 
s.Stf  Der.  Not.  Lin.  but  nw.Lin. +ia.  Rut.  Lei.,  Nhp. +  ei, 
War. Wor.  Shr.  s.Midl.  but  s.Oxf  4ia,e.An.  s.Cy.  but  Sus. 
+  ei,  sw.Cy.  +  e,  ia. 

But  ai  occurs  m  freeze  Ess. 

86  in  priest,  -weed  Dor. 

ei  in  beat  pret.  nnw.Yks.,  cleave  s.Som.,  creep  s.Som. 
c.Vi&v.,  freeze  em.  &  se.Lan.,  (t'crrf  s.Der.  Lei.  m.Nhp. 

ea  in  6«i/ pret.  n.Stf  e.Suf  c.T)c\'. ,  cleave  t.licw,  dreary 
l.Ma.  Dor.  c.Dev.,/;vr5c  n.Stf.,  thief  se.Lan. 

ei  in  iveed  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

e  in  beat  pret.  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Kcb.  s.War.  ne.Nrf, 
cleave  w.Frf.  c.Pcr.  l.Ma.,  priest  s.Stf. 

ia  in  beat  prct.  s.Sc.  c.Yks.  Lan.  n.Dcr.,  cleave  Ant.  em. 
&SW.  Lan., c;rf/> nw.Lan.  n.Dcr.,^//^/-!' Abd.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  em.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf  n.Der.  Lei.  se.Kcn., 
deep  se.Lan.,  fiend  s.  Dur.  m.Cum.  c.Yks.  cm. Lan.,  priest 
se.Lan.,  sneeze,  iveed  n.Dcr. 

je  in  beat  pret.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 

ai  infreeze  ne.Nrf 

§  191.  In  some  words  where  the  modern  lit.  language 
has  a  long  vowel,  the  vowel  has  often  undergone  early  or 
late  shortening  in  the  dialects.  In  the  former  case,  it  has 
gen.  become  e  (e)  and  in  the  latter  case  i  (i). 

se  occurs  in  beat  prct.  s.Sc. 

e  in  beat  prct.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  I'cr.  sm.Sc  Edb.  Dub.  Nhb. 
n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  ne.  nnw.  snw.  m.  &  se.Yks. 
Lan.  l.Ma.  Chs.  n.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  War.  ni.Shr.  ne.Cmb., 
cleave  Per.,  creep,  deep  s.Stf  .fend  nc.Sc. 

e  in  bealprct.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.,  iirrrf w.Frf  e.Per. 

i  in  beat  pret.  m.Yks.  ne.Shr.  Dor.,  cree/>  Dor.,  deep  n.  & 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  l.Ma.  Lei.  w.Som. ./(fwrfl. Ma.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf, 
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fleece  n.Hrf.  Glo.  S\is.,  freeze  sw.Nhb.  Siis.,  f/iief  e.llrf., 
w/ieel  m.Shr.  Sus.  Dor.  w.Soni. 

i  in  beii/prei.  ne.Sc,  ci-ee/>,  meek,  reek  ne.Sc.  n.  Ajt.  em.  & 
sm.Sc.  Kcb.  l.Ma.,  (/rcfiBch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Edb., 
flriiii  Sh.I.  ne.  &  nni.Sc.  Edb.  s.Sc.  flirce  vv.Frt".  e.Per. 
Edb.  Kcb.  l.Ma., /-r/fi-/ w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.,  thief  Ov.\. 
ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  "l.Ma.,  u'ecd  w.PrL 
e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Kcb.  l.Ma.,  wheel w.FrL  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb. 

§  192.  When  the  eo  was  final  in  OE.  or  its  equivalent 
became  final  in  ME.  through  loss  of  a  consonant,  it  has 
had  the  normal  development  in  most  dialects,  but  in  many 
dialects  it  has  become  ei  ore.  See  below.  The  principal 
words  are  :  be,  bee,  flee,  free,  knee,  see,  she,  three,  tree. 

S  occurs  in  see  ne.Der.,  tree  ne.Der.  Dor. 

ei  in  be  s.Sc.  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  nnw.  snw.  nni.  & 
m.Yks.  s.Chs.  Stf  ne.Der.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.Suf.,  Aff  s.Sc. 
s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  s.Chs.  n.  & 
wm.Stf.  Lei.  e.Suf.  e.Dev.,  flee  s.Sc.  s.Nhb.,  free  s.Sc. 
s.Nhb.  em.  &  se.Lan.  n.Stf.,  knee  s.Sc.  s.Nhb.  n.  &  e.Stf. 
m.Nhp.  ne.Shr.,  see  s.Sc.  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.Cum. 
nw.  &  m.Yks.  m.  &  w.Chs.  n.  &  e.Stf.  ne.  e.  w.  &  s.Der. 
Rut.  Lei.  ne.Shr.  e.Suf  e.Som..  she  s.Sc.  s.Dur.  n.Cum. 
ne.  nnw.  &  m.Yks.  n.  ^S:  e.Stf.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.Suf, 
three  s.Sc.  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  s.Wm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks. 
se.Lan.  Chs.  n.  e.  &  em. Stf.  ne.  e.  &  w.Der.  Rut.  Lei. 
m.Nhp.,  tree  s.Sc.  n.  &  s.Nhb.  n.  &  em. Stf.  e.  &  s.Der. 
m.Nhp.  ne.Shr. 

ea  mflee  n.Stf 

e  in  bee  Lei.  Wor.  ne.Shr.  Brks.  ne.Nrf.  Dor.  w.Snm. 
c.T)tv.,flee'DoT.  w.Som.,  see  n.Dur.  Lei.  nw.O.xf.  ne.Nrf 
s.Som.,  she  sm.Sc.  Lei.  Dor.,  three  nm.Stf  Lei.  n.Wor. 
ne.Shr.  svv.Dev.,  /ree  ne.Shr. 

i  in  be  (unstressed  form,  see  Index)  ;  bee  snw.Yks.,  see 
w.Oxf  nm.Brks.,  tree  ne.Wm.  LMa. 

ia  in  bee  Ant.  n.Lan.  Brks.,/;7r  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  see  m.  & 
se.Yks.  Lin.,  she  ne.  m.  &  se.Yks.,  three  m.  &  se.Yks. 
m.Lin.  se.Hrt.,  tree  m.  &:  s.Lin. 

i  in  be  Sh.  &  Or.  I.  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr. 
Peb.  Kcb.  Wgt.  Uls.  me.  se.  &  .s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.  &  w.Cum. 
Wm.  nnw.  se.  w.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  &  cm.Lan.  Chs. 
s.Stf  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Hrf.  Glo.  O.xf.  n.Bck.  m.Bdf 
n.  &  nw. Hrt.  se.Cmb.  ne.Nrf  Suf  n.  &  se.Ken.  Sus. 
Hmp.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  n.  e.  &  s.Dev.  c.Cor.,  bee  Sc.  but 
s.Sc.  bei,  Ant.  me.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  ni.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  e. 
&  s.Yks.  Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Stf  n.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Shr.  O.xf 
se.Ken.  Wil.  e.Dor.  e.  &  s.Som.,  flee  Inv.  Bch.  Abd. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  eni.Lan.  l.Ma.  n.Der.  se.Ken.  s.Som. 
e.Dev., //Tf  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  em.  &  wni.Sc.  Uls. 
sw.  &  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  sm.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma. 
Chs.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin.  Lei.  O.xf  Ken.  nw.  &  me. Wil. 
Dor.  Som.  Dev.,  knee  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr. 
Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 
sw.Yks.  Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Stf.  n.  &  ne.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei. 
m.Shr.  s.0.xf  Ken.  Sus.  me. Wil.,  see  Sc.  but  s.Sc.  sei. 
Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nw.  se.  &  sw.Yks. 
Lan.  l.Ma.  w.  &  s.Chs.  Fit.  wm.  &  s.Stf.  n.  nw.  &  e.Dcr. 
Not.  nw.  &  S.Lin.  Rut.  n.I.ci.  nc  &  m.Nhp.  War.  s.Wor. 
n.  ne.  &  se.Shr.  e.IIrf.  Gnig.  s  Pem.  s.Oxf  m.Bck.  Bdf 
nw.Hrt.  Hnt.  Cmb.  ne.  &  s.Nrf  Suf  Ess.Ken.  Sus.  me.  & 
w.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  n.  c.  &  svv.Dev.  Cor.,  she  Cai.  Inv.  ne. 
sn.  nm.  em.  wm.  &.  sm.Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 
n.  c.  &  w.Wni.  ne.  nnw.  m.  e.  &  se.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan. 
l.Ma.  s.Stf  n.Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  e.War.  Hrf  s.Pem. 
s.Oxf  Brks.  Bdf  Hrt.  ne.  &  s.Nrf  w.  &  s.Suf  Ess.  Ken. 
Sus.  Hmp.  Wil.  Dor.  w.  &  s.Som.  sw.Dev.  Cor.,  three 
Sh.  &  Or.I.  Cai.  Inv.  ne.  &  sii.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  cm.  wm. 
&  sm.Sc.  Uls.  me.  sc.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  l.Ma.  Chs.  cm.  wm.  &  s.Stf  n.  nw.  &  e.Der.  Lin. 
Rut.  ne.  &  sw.Nhp.  e.  &  s.War.  n.  &  s.Wor.  e.Hrf  Glo. 
Oxf  Bck.  Bdf  sc.IIrt.  nc.  &  s.Nrf  Suf  n.  &  se.Ken.  Sus. 
sm.Hmp.  I.W.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  n.  e.  &  s.Dev.,  Mr  Sh.  X: 
^>I-  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
Uls.  sw.Nhb.  Cum.  w.Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  em.  &  wm.Stf 


n.Der.  nw.Lin.  m.  &  sw.Nhp.  e.  &  s.War.  s.Wor.  m.Shr. 
s.Oxf  nvv.Nrf  Sus.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Som. 

u  in  she  s.Dur.  nnw.  w.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  s.Lan.  e.Der. 

ce  in  sheSh.  &  Or.I.  s.Sc. 

§  193.    The  OE.  combination  eow  has  given  rise  to  a 
large  variety  of  forms  in  such  words  as  blent,  brew,  cheii', 
clew,  creiv,  grew,  knew,  new,  rue,  sew,  trite,  truth,  yew,  yuii. 
au  occurs  in  brew  Dor.,  chew  Sh.I.  sn.  wm.  &  sm.Sc. 
Lth.   Edb.  Peb.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Wm.  nnw.  &  m.Yks. 
m.  &  s.Lan.  ne.Nrf  Dor.  e.Dev.,  sew  se.Ken.  nw.Wil., 
truth  Bch.  Abd. 
a  in  chew  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  w.Wil. 
eu  in  chew  snw.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  se.Ken.,  cre-w 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.   em.Lan.,  grew  n.  &  em. Lan.,  kiieiu 
s.Nhb.   n.Dur.  m.Wm.  n.Lan.,  new  Lth.  n.Nhb.  sw.Yks. 
m.Bck.  n.Ken.,  sew  n.Nhb.  n.Wm.  snw.  &  sw.Yks.  n.Lan. 
ea  in  truth  m.Yks. 

iMmblew  Kcb.  s.Sc.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm. 
snw.  &  sw.Yks.  Lan.  nw.Lin.  e.Som.,  brew  s.Sc.  s.Dur. 
n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  n.Stf.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Sus. 
e.Som.,  che-w  sw.Yks.  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Stf  Der.  Lin.  Rut. 
Lei.  ne.Shr.  Som,  cle-w  Kcb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 
sw.Yks.  nw.Lan.  nw.Lin.  Som.,  creiv  m.Cum.  Wm. 
sw.Yks.  n.  &  em.Lan.  n.  li  s.Stf  nw.Lin.  Som.,  grew 
s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.Stf  nw.Lin.,  kneiu 
sn.Sc.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  me.  &  sw.Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  nm.  se. 
&  sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  ci  m.Lan.  Lin.  Lei.  se.Hrt.  Ess.,  new 
Sh.  &  Or.I.  Inv.  nc.  em.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  me.  se.  sw.  & 
s  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  n.Stf  Der.  Lin. 
Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.War.  m.Shr.  Glo.  e.Oxf.  Bdf.  se.Hrt. 
w.Suf  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  sm.Hmp.  e.Dor.  s.Som.,  rue  n.  & 
m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  &  em.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf  nw.Lin. 
Sus.,  sew  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  nnw. 
&  snw.Yks.  se.Cmb.,  true  s.Sc.  me.  &  sw.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw.  em.  se.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf  e.Der.  Not.  Lin. 
Rut.  Lei.  n.Shr.  s.Pem.  s.Oxf  Bck.  Bdf  sc.IIrt.  Hnt. 
Cmb.  nw.Nrf  Ess.  e. Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus., /n/M  s.Sc.  s.Dur. 
Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw.  em.  se.  &  s.Lan.  n.  wm.  &  s.Stf. 
n.  &  ne.Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.  &  m.Nhp.  ne.Shr. 
s.Oxf.  Bck.  Bdf  se.Hrt.  Hnt.  s.Nrf.  Ess.  n.Ken.,  yen.^ 
n.Nhb.  sw.Yks.  ni.Lin. 

iii  in  breiv  ne.Nrf.,  knew  e.Suf,  neiv,  truth  ne.  &  s.Nrf. 
e.Suf,  true  ne.Nrf  n.Dev. 

ia  in  chew,  iieiv,  true,  truth  m.Yks. 

jau  myou  nne.Nhb.  n.  &  m.Lan.  e.  &;  m.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Oxf. 

ja  in  you  m.  &  s.Lan.  s.Lin. 

jeu  \nyeiv  nnw. Yks.  nl^&n.,  you  se.Hrt.  m.  &  s.Cmb. 
e.Suf.  Ess.  e.Ken. 

iivi'm  yew  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Ltli.  Edb.  Kcb.  se.  &  s.Nhb. 
w.Wm.  se.Yks.  nw.  &  s.Lan.  wm.  &  s.Stf  nw.  &  s.Lin. 
Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  Hnt.  se.Ken.,  you  s.Nhb.  eni.Lan. 
e.Oxf  Bdf  Hrt.  e.Sus. 

jiii  myou  n.  sw.  &  s.Dev. 

jou  inyous.Sc.  se.Nlib.  snw.  &  w.Yks.  sw.Lan.  se.Cmb. 

jo  myou  w.  &  sw.Yks. 

jo  in_j'o»  Kcd.  nw.  w.  &  ms.Yks.  em.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
w.  &  s.Chs.  w.  wm.  &  s.Stf  n.  nw.  &  e.Der.  Not.  Rut. 
Lei.  e.War.  n.Wor.  in. Shi'. 

ju  in  bleiu  Bch.  Abd. 

ju  in  blew,  clew  \.Ha.,knew  Uls.  sc.Nlib.  n.Dur.  nnw. Yks. 
l.Ma.,  neivOr.l.  Cai.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Edb. 
Uls.  se.Nhb.  sm.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Chs.  e.IIrf  nw.  &  s.Oxf. 
me.  &  w.Wil. ,  true  Or.I.,  vf if  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 
s.Sc.  Ant.  n.  &  m.Cum.  n.Wm.  snw.Yks.  se.  &  sw.Lan. 
l.Ma.  n.Der.  s.Oxf  e.Suf  Sus.  me.  &  w.Wil., jco«  Sh.L 
Inv.  ne.  sn.  nm.  em.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Uls.  nne.  &  me.Nhb. 
Cum.  nnw.  snw.  e.  nin.  &  se.Yks.  l.Ma.  Not.  n.  cS;  nw.Lin. 
Rut.  m.Nhp.  Hrf  Gio.  n.  &  s.Oxf  Bdf  se.Ken.  s.Sur. 
w.Sus.  Hmp.  w.Wil.  Dor. 

JBuin  iva'S..Sc.,_)'o«s.Sc.  s.Stf  Lei.  n.Wor.  n.  (.S:  se.Cmb. 
nc.  me.  &  sc.Nrf  Suf  w.Som. 

jre  myou  w.Som.  svv.Dev. 

iVi'myou  Bnff.  se.Nrf  w.Som.  Dev.  se.Cor. 

ou  in  chew  ne.Sc.  Per.  s.Sc.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 
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nnw.  snw.  &  e.Yks.  eni.Lan.  e.Suf.,sm>  svv.Nhb.  Dur.  n. 
&  m.Cum.  m.  &  se.Yks.  s.Oxf. 

9  in  c/iih'  n.Lan.  l.Ma.  ne.Shr.  in.Bck.  Sus.  e.Suiu. 
e.Dcv.,  ivu' Win.  l.Ma.  Dor.  nw.Dev. 

6u  in  sew  e.Yks.,  //•»»'  n.  .S;  me.Ntib. 

6  in  r/imi  s.Sur.  w.Sus.,  siii'  me.Nhb.  nnw.Yks.  n\v.  em. 
se.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin.  m.Shr.  e.Suf.  Sus. 
e.  &  w.Som. 

u  in  /ni//i  Inv.  sn.Sc.  Ayr.  Ant.  nie.Nlib.  l.Ma.  s.Stf. 
e.Hrf.  O.xf.  nw.Nrf.  nie.Wil. 

ua  in  /ni//i  me.Nhb.  Glo.  vv.Suf. 

u  in  b/,io  Inv.  Bch.  Abel.  Per.  Ayr.  Edb.  Peb.  me.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.,  brezo  Sc.  Ant.  Dub.  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  nnw.  &  se.Yks.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Stf.  n.Der. 
ni.Slir.  s.Oxf  se.  Ken.  Wii.  s.Som.,  c/icn^  Inv.  sm.  &  s.Lan. 
s.Stf  n.Der.  Lei.  s.Ox.t'.,c/iw  Sc.  Ant. s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Lan. 
n.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  se. Ken.,f;v'ai  Inv. ne.  «^  em.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb. 
Ant.  sw.Nhb.  sm.  sc.  &  sw.Lan.  l.Ma.  n.Der.  Lei.  s.Oxf 
se.Ken.  s.Som.,  ffirw  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr. 
Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.Nhb.  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Oxf,  iiiew 
s.Lei.  se.Ken.,  nezv  sn.Sc.  Ant.  em.  &  s.Stf  Lei.  w.War. 
n.Wor.  n.Bck.  Lon.  e.Suf  n.  &  se.Ken.  Sus.,  rue  Inv. 
ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Uis.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 
sm.  &:  sw.Lan.  l.Ma.  n.Der.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  Dor., 
seis.1  Inv.  ne.  li  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Peb.  Kcb.  Ant.,  Inte  Sh.I.  Inv.  ne.  sn.  nm.  em.  &  wm.Sc. 
Kcb.  Uls.  me.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma. 
Fit.  n.  nw.  &  e.Der.  Not.  m.Lin.  e.  &  s.VVar.  s.Wor.  n.  ne. 
&  m.Shr.  n.Hrf  nw.  e.  &  w.Oxf  Brks.  nw.Hrt.  nw.  me.  & 
w.Wil.  e.Dor.  s.Som.  e.Dev.,/r»//; sn.Sc.  Uls.  Nhb.  n.Dur. 
n.Wm.  nm.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  nw.  m.  sw.  &  ms.Lan.  w.Chs. 
Fit.  Dnb.  n.  em.  &  s.Stf  Der.  Not.  e.War.  n.  ne.  &  se.Shr. 
e.IIrf  Glo.  nw.  &  e.Oxf  s.Nrf  Ess.  Hmp.  Wil.  e.Dor. 

BU  in  c/ieiv  e.Yks.  e.Sus.  me.Wil.  w.Som.  sw.Dev.,  seiv 
me.Wil.,  /rwfsnw.Yks.  e.Suf,  Init/i  Cai.  e.Stf  m.Nhp. 

oe  in  /rti//i  Sh.I.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.  &sm.Sc.  Peb.  s.Sc. 

CDU  in  brew  s.Chs.  e.Suf,  ftew,  rue  s.Sc,  /rue  s.Chs.,  /ni//i 
s.Sc.  s.Chs. 

de  in  b/ezu  Or.I.  Edb.,  iiezu  sw.  &  s.Dev.,  /riitJi  s.Dev. 

ii  in  trti//i  em.Sc.  n.Dev. 

u  in  b/ezu  e.Suf  e.Dev.,  breiu,  chew,  rue  e.Dev.,  cmv 
w.Som.  e.Dev., ««y  w.Som.  n.  &  e.Dev., /r»f  e.Suf  w.Som. 
n.  e.  &  sw.Dev.,  truth  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  n.  &  e.Dev. 

au  in  brew  s.Nhb.,  sezv  ne.Nrf 

§  194.  The  combination  eog,  eoh  has  gen.  had  the 
same  development  as  OE.  medial  ig  (§  78). 

ae  occurs  m  thigh  sm.Lan. 

aiinyTysb.  Inv.  i^nt.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  sw.Lan.  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
n.  &  sw.Dev.,  /7v  v.  Inv.  n.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Der.  nw.Lin. 
e.Sus.,  lie  'fb'  Inv.  Lth.  Ant.  es.Yks.  n.  &  sw.Lan.  n.  & 
nw.Der.  s.Oxf  e.Suf.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  w.Som.,  thigh  ne.Sc. 
sw.  &  s.Nhb.  sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  nw.  &  s.Lin.  Rut.  s.War.  Wor. 
m.Shr.  s.Oxf  e.Suf  Sus.  w.Som.  n.Dev. 

a  in  lie  m.Yks. 

aiinyZysb.  s.Sc.  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  se.Shr.  e.Suf.,  _^  v. 
em.Lan.  l.Ma.  Lei.,  lie  em.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Chs.  ne.  nw. 
&  w.Der.  s.Lin.  Rut.  s.Lei.  e.  &  w.Suf,  thit^h  em.Lan. 
l.Ma.  s.Chs. 

e  inyTy  V.  (fleg,  flek)  Chs. 

ei  in  yTy  sb.  s.Sc.  Uls.  s  Dur.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  s.Chs. 
sw.Dev.,  lie  s.Sc.  Uls.  s.Nhb.  n.Cum.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks., 
thighs.Sc.  n.Nhb.  s.Dur.  .i.Cum.  nnw.  snw.  &  es.Yks. 

i  injly  v.  (ftix)Cai.,  (flig)  n.  nc.  &  w.Yks.  Chs.,  tie  (lig) 
Sc.  w.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  nw.Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp. 
War.  Shr.  e.Oxf  Bdf 

i  in/ly  sb.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  cm.  wm.  &  sm.Sc. 
me.  &  sw.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nnw.  m.  se.  sw.  & 
ms.Yks.  n.  nw.  em.  ms.  it  s.Lan.  wm.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der. 
n.  &  nw.Lin.  Dor.  s.Som.,  y7v  v.  Or.I.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf 
e.Per.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  iS;  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum. 
Wm.  e.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  me.Wil.  Dor.  Som.,  lie  Sc.  Uls.  Wxf 
Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  n.Lin.,  thigh 
Or.I.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Peb.  Ant.  mc.  &  se  Nhb.  s.Dnr.  m.CMni. 
Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw'.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der.  n.  .S;  nw.Lin. 


oi  in  yiv  sb.  n.Stf  Rut.  w.War.  se.Ken.,  fly  v.  s.Oxf. 
w.Hrt.  e.Dev.,/iVsc.Lan.  n.Stf  e.Der.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  w.War. 
Glo.  m.Bck.  se.Ken.  Sus.,  thigh  n.Stf  Lei.  w.War.  se.Ken. 

■Bi  iny?i'sb.  s.Oxf  n.  iV  w.Wil.  e.Soni.  e.Dev.,y7i' v.  s.Oxf 
w.Hrt.  e.Dev.,  lie  n.Ken.  Dor.  me.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dev.,  thigh 
me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  nw.Som.  e.Dev. 

3i  in/ly  sb.,  lie,  thigh  ne.Nrf 

§  195.  The  combination  eor  has  gen.  become  i3(r,  ir 
in  such  words  as  beer,  dear,  deer. 

eia  occurs  in  icer  nnw.Yks.  s.Chs.  ne.Shr.,  rffrtrnnvv.  Yks. 
s.Chs. 

ea  in  beer  n.Stf  ne.  &  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.,  dear  n.Stf.  e.Der. 
Nrf.  e.Suf.,  deer  n.Stf 

ia  in  beer  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  s.Stf  Der.  Lin. 
Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  c.  &  s.Oxf  Bdf  s.Nrf  e.Suf  se.Ken.  Sus. 
w.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  e.Dev.  w.Cor.jrfcnr  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Dnb.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Shr. 
s.Oxf  Ken.  Sus.  me.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  w.  &  s.Som.  e.Dev., 
deer  Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Lan.  s.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin.  Lei. 
s.Oxf  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  e.Dev. 

iar  in  beer  Inv.  Abd.  Per.  Peb.  s.Sc.  Uls.  n.Cum.  l.Ma., 
dear  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Uls.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  l.Ma., 
(leer  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Ant.  sw.Nhb.  l.Ma. 

ir  in  dear,  deer  Edb. 

ir  in  beer  nc.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb.  me.Nhb.  w.Wm.,  dear  Or.!,  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 
wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Peb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  me.Nhb.  w.Wm.,  deer 
w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Wm. 

§  196.  In  such  words  as  breast,  devil, /ell  pret.,  /ellow, 
/rieiid,  the  long  vowel  was  gen.  shortened  at  an  early  period 
in  the  dialects,  just  as  in  the  lit.  language.  Some  of  the 
words  have  had  the  normal  development  of  eo  (§  190)  in 
several  dialects.  See  below.  For  the  dialect  forms  of 
sich  see  below. 

a  occurs  in /ellow  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  l.Ma. 

a  in/ellozu  Ayr.  Lth. 

se  in  dezjil e.Suf., /ell prtt.,/rieird  se.Ken., /ellozu  n.Nhb. 
se.  Ken. 

e  in  breast  n.Dur.  w.Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  l.Ma.  n.  &  s.Stf 
n.Der.  Lin.  Lei.  s.War.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf  Sus.  Wil.  Dor.  e.  & 
s.Som.  e.Dev.,  </«■:'//  Sh.I.  ne.Sc.  snw.Yks.  n.  em.  &  s.Lan. 
n.Stf  n.  Der.  nw.Lin.  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf  se.  Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  Som. 
e.Dev., /"(//Sc.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks. 
Lan.  l.Ma.  Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf  me.Wil.  Som. 
e.Dev., /ellow  Bch.  Abd.  sn.  &  nm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
me.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  snw.  & 
se.Yks.  Lan.  l.Ma.  Fit.  Stf  Der.  Not.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  Rut. 
Lei.  War.  s.Wor.  Shr.  e.Hrf  Gmg.  s.Pem.Oxf  nm.Brks. 
Bdf  se.Hrt.  Hnt.  Cmb.  ne.  &  nw.Nrf  e.Suf  Ess.  e.Ken. 
nw.  &  w.Wil.  Som.  n.  e.  &  sw.Dev.  Cor., /r/(7;(/ wm.Sc. 
Ayr.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  e.  nm.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  em. 
sc.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  Stf  Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  m.Shr. 
Glo.  Oxf  Bck.  se.Ken.  Sus.  sni.Hmp.  Wil.  n.  &  e.Dev., 
hips  (berries)  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Dor. 

i  in  breast  ne.Sc.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  m.Yks.  ne.Nrf 
e.Suf.  se.Ken. e.Dor.  e.  &  w.Som.,  devil  Per.  Kcb.  Irel.  me. 
se.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.  e.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks. 
nw.  em.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Chs.  nw.  &  e.Der.  n.Lin. 
Rut.  Lei.  Wor.  n.Shr.  Glo.  nw.Oxf  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf  e.Ken. 
w.Wil.  e.Dor.  e.  .S:  s.Som.  nw.Dev., /;;Vm/ sn.  nm.  &  s.Sc. 
Uls.  me.  tS:  sw.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  ne.  nnw.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks. 
nw.Lan.  Bdf  Nrf  e.Suf  Ess.  e.Dor.  sw.Dev.,  sick  Sh.I. 
Cai.  Bch.  Abd.  Uls.  n.Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  l.Ma.  Stf.  n.  ne.  & 
nw.Der.  nw.  &  m.Lin.  m.Nhp.  e.War.  m.Shr.  e.Hrf  Glo. 
Oxf  s.Nrf  w.Suf  Ken.  Sus.  sm.IImp.  nw.  &  w.Wil.  Dor. 
Som.  e.Dev. 

i  in  breast  Sh.I.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  .^m.Sc.  Lth. 
Edb.  s.Sc,  devil  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Edb.  s.Sc.  n.Cum.,//7V'«</ 
Sh.  &  Or.I.  Cai.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Pt  r.  sm.  &  s.Sc,  sick 
ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.  sm.  &  s.Sc.  n.Cum. 

The  i  (i)  in  the  above  examples  is  due  to  a  late  shorten- 
ing, that  is  the  shortening  took  place  after  ME.  e  had 
become  i. 

B  in/(//ci.v  em.Sc.  ne.Nrf  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
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3  in  breoit  Uls.  \\\\ .\^3.n.,  fellow,  frieiul  Uls. 
se  in  A)'C(7s/ em. Lan.  I. Ma. 
ei  in  (/tr//nn\v.Yks. 

e  in  breast  s.Sc.  e.\ie\'.,fn'eiid  w.Som.,  sick  me.WW. 
ia  in  breast  ne.  &  ni.Yks.  em.  &  s.Lan.,  deviln.  &  ne.Yks., 
fell  pret.  n.Cuni.,  sick  m.Yks.  se.Hrt. 

i  in  breast  Or.  I.  Inv.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  Per.  wm.  &  sm.Sc. 


l.lli.  Peb.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dnr.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nnw.  & 
e.Yks.  a.Sur.  w.Sus.,  c/evil  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm. 
&  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Peb.  Kcb.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  ne.Yks. 
Der.,  friend  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.  em.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Ant. 
n.  se.^S:  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  e.Dor.,  sick  Inv.  Lth.  Edb. 
Ant.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm. 
a  in  frii  lid  n.Lan. 


Chapter  III 
THE    FRENCH    ELEMENT 


§  197.  In  the  treatment  of  the  French  element,  the 
most  satisfactory  plan  is  to  start  out  in  most  cases  from 
the  present  pronunciation  of  literary'  English,  because  the 
French  words  have  come  into  the  dialects  at  various 
periods  and  through  various  channels.  When  the  vowels 
in  the  French  words  have  had  the  same  development  in 
the  dialects  as  those  in  the  native  words,  across  reference 
is  given  to  the  paragraph  where  the  corresponding  de- 
velopment is  treated  in  detail. 


§  198.  Words  which  in  the  lit.  language  have  se 
(written  a),  have  gen.  had  the  same  development  in  the 
dialects  as  OE.  se,  a  in  closed  syllables  (§  23).  Such 
words  are :  barrel,  cabbage,  camel,  carrot,  carry,  catch,  marry, 
mass,  radish,  rat ;  facts ;  fashion,  gash,  passion;  plank; 
alum,  gallon,  value. 

But  se  occurs  in  barrel  em.Lan.,  catch  I. Ma. 

e  in  carrot  em.Lan.  ne.Nrf ,  carryBch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per. 
Kcb.  n.Dur.  em.Lan.,  catch  se.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.  &  s.Stf  m.Shr. 
Oxf  Lon.  se.Ken.  Sus.  w.Som.  nw.Dev., /af/^  em.Lan.. 
marry  Inv.   Bch.   Abd.   nm.Sc.   n.Dur.,  mass  Abd.   Kcb.   i 
n.Nhb.  m.Cum. em.Lan. ,/>/rt«^se.&  svv.Yks.  em.Lan. ,rrtfl'/5/;   ! 
ne.Sc.  Nhb.   Dur.  sw.Yks.  n.  m.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  I. Ma.   | 
Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin.  Lei.  w.War.  n.Shr.  Glo.  Nrf  Suf 
Sus.  w.Wil.  I 

e  in  carry  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  s.Sc,  marry  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc.      ] 

i  in  catch  Hrt.  Ess.  me.Wil. 

o  in  catch  em.Lan.  w.Wor.,/i/««^  s.Lan.  n.Stt.  ne.Shr., 
rn/ s.Chs.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  War.  w.Wor.  n.Shr.  nw.Oxf. 

B  in  catch  ne.Nrf 

a  in  carry  Inv.  se.Lan. 

ja  in  carrot  n.Der.,  catch  sm.Lan. 

je  in  carry,  catch  n.Der. 

a  in  carrot  Edb.  w.Wxl,  facts  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb., 
mass  n.Nhb.,  rat  w.Som. 

ffi  in  carry  I. Ma.,  radish  se.Ken. 

e  in  ca/nel s.Sc,  carry  Abd.  Ayr.,  catch  em.Lan.,  many 
Ayr.  Kcb.,  radish  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

The  monosyllabic  forms  of  barrel,  carrot,  cany  have  : 

ar  in  barrellnv.  ne.Sc.  n.Ayr.  Ant.  me.  &  se.Nhb.  I. Ma. 

aa  in  barret  I.W.  sw.Dev. 

a  in  barrel s.NUb.  e.Suf  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.,  carrot  e.Suf 
Sus.,  carry  Cum.  Der.  Nhp.  Pem.  Glo.  Oxf  Brks.  Ken.  Sus. 
I.W.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 

ja  in  carry  n.Der.  w.Som. 

jer  in  carry  ne.Sc. 

9r  in  barrel  Lth.  Edb. 

§  199.  The  a  in  the  combination  aj  in  such  words 
as  fashion,  gash,  passion,  &c.,  has  gen.  had  the  normal 
development,  but 

ai  occurs  in  fashion  sm.  &  s.Lan.,  gash  w.Som.,  passion 
sm.Lan. 

eei  in  fashion  me.Wil. 

e  in  fashion  sw.Yks.  se.Lan. 


ei  in  fashion  em.Lan. 

On  the  diphthongization  of  the  a  in  this  position,  see  §  27. 

§  200.  Tlie  a  in  the  combination  al  has  gen.  had  the 
normal  development  (§  23)  in  such  words  as  alum,  gallon, 
value.     But 

k  occurs  in  aliiiu  Edb. 

e  in  gallon  se.Lan.,  value  ne.Sc.  Ant. 

e  in  value  s.Sc. 

e  in  value  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ajt.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 

ja  in  gallon  n.Der. 

o  in  alum  I. Ma. 

The  al  in  alum  has  become  a  in  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf 
e.Per.  s.Ayr.  and  a  in  Lth.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 

§  201.  ar  in  the  combination  ar  +  cons.  has  gen.  had 
thesamedevelopment  asOE.  ear +  cons.  (§  37).  Examples 
are  :    barber,  bargain,  card,  garden,  part,  quart,  warrant. 

But  aa  occurs  in  card,  part  w.Wm.,  garden  se.Ken. 

a  in  quart  Sus.,  'warrant s.Sc. 

se  in  barber  em.  S:  sw. Lan.,  bargain  Lti., garden  sw.Lan., 
part  sw'.Lan.  Lei.  w.Wil.  e.Som.,  ^war/ sw.Lan. 

er  in  part  n.Cum. 

ea  in  barber  sw.Yks.,  bargain  sw.Yks.  em.  &  sw.Lan., 
card  sw.Yks.  em.  &  s.Lan.  me.Wil.,  garden  sw.Yks.  e.Dev., 
/yart  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  ne.  e.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  em.Lan.  w.Som. 
e.Dev. 

ear  in  card  Inv.  Ant.,  part  n.Cum. 

er  in  card  s.Ayr.  Peb.  s.Sc.,/n;-/ ne.  &  s.Sc. 

e  in  part  se.Yks. 

er  in  bargain  se.Nhb.,  part  me.  &  se.Nhb. 

ia  in  card  nor.,  garden  Wil.  Dor.  nw. Dev., />(»/ me.Wil. 

9  in  part  Glo.,  quart  Dor.,  warrant  (W9n)  w.Som. 

jar  in  card  Abd. 

ja  in  card  n.Der.  w.Som.,  garden  n.Der.  Lei.  nw.Oxf 
e.Hrf 

§  202.  Words  which  in  tlie  lit.  language  have  an  (written 
an,  aun)  +  cons.,  have  a  great  variety  of  forms  in  the 
dialects  in  such  words  as  aunt,  branch,  chance,  chant,  dance. 

aoccurs  in  aunt  wm.Sc.  m.Yks.  n.Stf  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp. 
e.War.  w.Wor.  n.Shr.  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  se.Ken.  I.W. 
e.Dor.  w.Som.,  branch  e.Yks.  Rut.  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf 
e.Suf  se.Ken.,  chance  ne.Sc.  n.Nhb.  e.Yks.  s.Stf  Rut. 
m.Nhp.  s.Oxf  se.Hrt.  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  e.Ken.  e.Sus.  e.Dor. 
w.Som.,  chant  Ayr.  n.Nhb.  s.Stf  s.Oxf,  dance  Abd.  Lth. 
Edb.  e.Yks.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  ne.Nrf  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  e.Dor. 
w.Som. 

k  in  aunt  Edb.,  dance  Ayr. 

se  in  aunt  me.Wil.,  branch  I. Ma.  me.Wil.,  chance  Lei. 
me.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dev.,  chant  me.Wil.,  dance  Lei.  me.  & 
w.Wil.  e.Dev. 

ei  in  branch  wm.Sc. 

ea  in  aunt  e.llrL,  dance  w.Cor. 

e  in  aunt  s.Lan.  n.  ne.  &  w.Der.  m.Shr.  w.Wil.,  branch 
Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  w.Wil., 
chance  nm.Brks.,  chant  em.Lan.,  dance  n.Shr.  e.Dor. 
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oa  in  branch,  chance  se.Lan. 

9  in  aunt  Lth.  Edb.  ne.Yks.  sw.Lan.,  chance  sn.Sc.  Lth. 
Edb.  s.Lan.  s.Stf.  se.Ilrt.,  chant  Lih.  Edb.,  dance  sn.Sc. 

63  in  dance  em.  &  se.Lan. 

a  in  ann/ ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  n\v.  &  e.Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma. 
s.Chs.  n.Stf.  ni.Not.  m.  &  s.Lin.  Lei.  sw.Nhp.  s.VVor. 
ne.Shr.Glo.e.Sus.,i/v?«f/;  sn.Sc.  n.  &  m.Cuni.  w.Wm.ni.  se. 
&  svv.Yi<s.  n.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  nw.Dcr.  nw.Lin.,  chance 
Sh.LBch.Abd. sn.Sc. w.Frf.  e.Per.  wni.Sc. S.Ayr.  Kcb.  i\nt. 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  ni.Cuni.  w.Wm.  n.  e.  m.  &"se.Yks.  n.  & 
m.Lan.  LMa.  Fit.  n.Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Shr.  Hnt. 
nw.Nrf.  w.Som.,  chant  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  n.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  n.Der. 
nw.Lin.,  dance  Sh.L  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
wm.Sc.  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  .\nt.  s.Nlib.  n.Dur.  m.Cuni.  Wm.  nnw. 
snw.  m.  &  se.Yks.  n.Lan.  LMa.  n.  &  s.Stf  n.  &  nw.Dcr. 
nw.Lin.  Rut.  Shr.  w.Som. 

a  in  aunt,  chant  s.Sc,  branch  nnw.  Yks.,  chance  Ayr. 

se  in  (7««/e.Siif.  Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor.,  branch,  chance,  dance 
w.Wil.  Dor. 

e  in  branch  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Feb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
Ant.  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.,  chant  se.Lan., 
dance  n.Hrf.  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 

o  in  aunt  sw.Yks.  em. Lan.,  branch  n.Stf.,  chance  se.  sw. 
&  s.Yks.  em.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf.  e.Hrf ,  chant  sw.Yks. 
em. Lan.  n.Stf.,  dance  snw.  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 

§  203.  Words  like  ball,  balm,  &c.  have  gen.  had  the 
same  development  as  OE.  eal  +  cons.  (§  38). 

§  204.  Words  which  in  the  lit.  language  have  ei 
(written  a),  have  gen.  had  the  same  development  as  OE. 
se,  a  in  open  syllables  (§  43).  Examples  are  :  abte,  age, 
a^iie,  apron,  baby,  bacon,  bale,  blanie,  brace,  cage,  case,  cha/e, 
c)iase,  Contrary,  face,  fade,  gage,  lace,  lazy,  masnii,  pa^te, 
place,  plate,  rage,  rate,  safe,  slate,  table,  taste,  wages. 

But  a  occurs  in  apron  ne.Sc,  case,  face  e.Dor,  fade 
Sh.L,  safe  w.Som. 

k  in  apron  Edb. 

§  in  contrary  sm.Lan. 

ja  in  able  s.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  nw.Lan.  e.Hrf.,  apron 
snw.  &  m.Yks. 

jse  in  able  w.Wil.  e.Som.,  apron  w.Wil. 

je  in  able  me.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  nw.Lan.,  age 
me.Nhb.  n.Cum.,  apron  Wil.,  bacon  n.Dur.,  case  n.Sif. 
nw.Der.  Oxf.,  fade,  taste  se.Nhb.,  mason,  paste  se.Nhb. 
n.Dur. 

jea  in  able  n.Cum. 

je  in  able  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.,  ague  Kcb.,  apron  nw.Som., 
cage,  gage  n.Der.,  case  n.Der.  s.Nrf. 

jia  m  age  se.Wm. 

jia  in  cible  m.Yks. 

a  in  apron  sn.Sc.  s.Dur.  n.Cum. w.Wm.  nnw.  snw.  e.  se. 
&  sw.Yks.  n.  &s.  Lan.  s.Chs.  n.  wm.  &  s.Stf  n.Der.  m.Not. 
n.Lin.  w.War.  n.Wor.  n.Shr.  Glo.,  i^/ygen.  in  ^x\g.,  chafe 
Abd.  Kcb. se.Nhb.  w.Wm.  I.Ma.,c/;ff5fS.Dur.n. Yks. n.Lan., 
contrary  Inv.  Ayr.  Kcb.,  slate  gen.  in  Sc.  Irel.  &  Eng. 

a  in  baby  s.Sc. 

se  in  apron  m.Bck.  Hmp.  Wil.  e.Som.  nw.Dcv. 

e  in  apron  Lth.  Rut.  Lei.  me.Wil.,  bale  Abd.,  blame 
ne.Sc,  case  Sh.L  Bch.  Abd.,  chase  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 
w.Wm.  nw.Der..  w((so;i  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.,  sq/f 
sn.Sc.  n.Stf.  nw.Der.  e.War.  n.Shr.,  taste  nw.Der. 

e  in  able  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.,  bale 
w.Frf.  e.Per.,  blame  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.,  brace  Ahd. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  nw.Der.,  case  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.,  chase 
Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  s.Ver.,  face  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  m.Lan.  nw.  &  w.Der.  Not.  ne.Nhp.,/(7(/('  Bch.  Abd. 
sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc,  lace,  mason,  table  w.Frf.  e.Per., 
lasy  Inv.  sn.Sc,  paste  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.,  place 
sn.  Sc  wm.Sc.  Fit.  nw.  &  e.Der.  n.Shr.  se.Hrt.,  rate  ne.Sc 
w.Frf.  e.Per.,  safe  sn.Sc.  Feb.,  taste  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 
a  in  contrary  w.Frf.  e.Per.  I. Ma. 

§  205.   Words  which  in  the  lit.  language  haveei  (written 
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ai,  ay,  ei),  have  gen.  had  the  same  development  in  the 
dialects  as  ME.  ai  (§  48i.  Such  words  arc:  acquaint, 
bait,  chain,  dainty,  delay,  fail,  faint,  faith,  fray,  gain,  gay, 
grain,  jay,  pay,  plain,  pray,  rad,  rein,  train,  vein,  wait. 

But  ai  occurs  in  gay  Abd.  Lth.,  rein  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth. 
Edb.  m.Cum.  w.Wm. 

&  in  faint  Sh.L  Bch.  Ahd.,  faith  w.Som.  nw.Dev.,  pay 
e.Suf. 

ai  in  acquaint  s.Dcr. 

sei  in  rein  n.Cum. 

ffi  in  bait,  pay  nc.Krf., gay.  jay,  pray  w.Wil. 

ei  in  acquaint  s.Chs.  nw.Dcr.  ne.Nrf  Sus.,  faith  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.,  pray  m.Yks.,  rein  n.Cum.  nnw.Yks.  em. Lan. 

ei  in  gay  ne.  nw.  iV  s.Sc,  rein  w.Frf  e.Per.  Kcb. 

ia  in  acquaint  m.Yks..  fad  s.Sc,  rein  Lin. 

i  in  rein  Lth.  me.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur. 

oi  in  wait  w.Som. 

je  in  gain  n.  ne.  &  nw.Der.jgay  n.  &  nw.Der. 

a  in  acquaint  ne.  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.,  faint  Abd. 
snw. Yks.  ne.Nrf. 

e  in  acquaint  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Ant.  me.  &  s.Nhb. 
Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  n.  &  w.Wm.  snw.  &  e.Yks.  LMa.  n.Der., 
dainty  inv.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  Ant. 
m.Cum.  Wm.  ne.Yks.,  faint  Inv.  sn.Sc  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb.  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  n.  &  w.Wm. 
nnw.  &  snw. Yks.  nw.Lan.,/rti//;  nw.Dev.,  rein  sn.Sc,  Irain 
Peb. 

e  in  bait  Kcd.  Frf  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc  s.Nhb.,/"/// Abd. 
s.Ayr.  Peb.  s.Sc.  Ant.,  vein  s.Sc,  wail  Or.l.  wm.  &  s.Sc. 

i  in  bait  e.Der.,  train  Lei. 

i  in  chain,  rein  s.Sc. 

TS  in  dainty,  faint  sn.Sc. 

a  in  acquaint  n.Lan. 

§  206.  Words  which  in  the  lit.  language  have  ei  (written 
a)  +  nasal  +  consonant,  have  a  large  variety  of  forms  in  the 
dialects.  Such  words  are :  ancient,  chamber,  change,  danger, 
mange,  stranger. 

ai  occurs  m  ancient  Ess.  se.Ken.,  change  ne.Sc.  Ajt. 
Lth.  Edb.  se.Ken.,  danger  w.  &  s.VVor.  m.Shr.  se.Ken., 
stranger  w.Wor.  Ess.  se.Ken. 

a  in  ancient  w.Vri.  e.Per.,  chamber  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
ne.  se.  &  ms.Yks.  n.Lin.  n.Wor.  n.Bck.  Bdf.  s.Nrf.  Ess., 
danger  se.Nhb.,  stranger  e.Suf 

a  in  ancient  Lth.  Edb.,  chamber  s.Sc. 

sei  in  change  w.Wil. 

se  in  change,  stranger  me.Wil. 

ei  in  chamber  n.Stf  Lei.  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.,  change 
sm.Sc  Ant.  sw.Nhp.  e.Sus.,  dangerwvn.Sc.  Ant.,  stranger 
wm.Sc  sw.Nhp.  Bdf 

ea  in  ancient  c.  m.  &  sw.Yks.  Lin.  e.Suf,  chamber 
m.  &  sw.Yks.  Lin.,  change  n.Cum.  e.  m.  &  sw.Yks.  n.Stf 
nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  w.Hrt.  e.Dev.,  danger  n.Cum.  e.  m.  & 
sw.Yks.  n.Stf  Lin.  m.Bck.,  stranger  n.Cum.  e.  ni.  S: 
sw.Yks.  se.Lan.  n.Stf  Lin.  s.Oxf  w.Hrt.  n.Ken. 

ei  in  change  wm.Sc.  Kcb.,  stranger  Kcb. 

e  in  ancient  se.Nhb.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  nw.  &  se.Yks. 
Lan.  I.Ma.  s.Stf  n.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  Sus.,  chamber  Inv.  Ayr. 
s.Nhb.  Wm.  ne.  e.  &  se.Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma.  s.Sif  n.Der. 
Rut.  e.Suf  me.Wil.  w.Cor.,  change  Inv.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
m.Cum.  w.Wm.  nw.  &  se.Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma.  s.Stf  n.Der. 
Rut.  Lei.  e.Suf,  danger  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 
wm.Sc.  s.AjT.  Lth.  Edb.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  nw.  se.  & 
es.Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma.  s.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  s.Oxf. 
e.Suf.  e.Dor.,  stranger  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 
S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  nnw.  snw.  & 
se.Yks.  n.  nw.  em.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Stf  n.&  nw.Der.  Rut 
Lei.  Sus.  e.Dor. 

ia  in  chambernw.Der.,  change  w.Som.,  danger,  stranger 
m.Yks. 

i  in  change  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  ni.Chs.  Dnb. 

oa  in  chamber  se.Lan.,  mange  sw.Yks. 

9  in  ancient  sn.  wm.  &  sm.Sc  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  ne.Yks., 
chamber  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.,  danger  se.Lan.,  mange  w.Som. 

a  in   ancient  ne.    sn.    &  sm.Sc.   s.Nhb.   n.Dur.   n.Shr. 
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ne.Nrf.  e.Som.,  chamber  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Ant.  se.  &  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Ciim.  nnw.  snw.  &  se.Yks.  ne.  &  s.Nrf. 
w.VVil.,  change  s.Nrf.  e.Som.,  danger,  s/raiiger  ne.Yks. 
ne.Nrf.  e.Som. 

86  in  ancient  Glo.  w.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  chamber 
Lei.  Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.Dev.,  change  Glo.  w.VVil.  Dor. 
vj.Som.,  danger  w.V^iX.  Dor.  w.Som., s//Yi«§-('r  Glo.  w.Wil. 
Dor.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 

e  in  ancient  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  em.Lan.,  chamber  se.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  n.Dev.,  stranger  VJm. 

e  in  change  s.Sc,  danger  Inv.  s.Sc.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

i  in  chamber  Som. 

i  in  change  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

o  in  ancient  wm.Sc,  change  svv.Lan.  m.Nhp.,  danger 
sw.Lan. 

§  207.  Words  which  in  the  lit.  language  have  ea 
(written  air,  eir),  have  had  the  following  development  in 
the  dialects  in  such  words  as  chair,  heir,  pair: 

air  occurs  in  chair  Ant. 

aia  in  chair  me.  &  w.Wil..  heir  w.Wil.,  pair  me.Wil. 

a  in  chair  ne.Nrf.,  heir  n.Shr.,  pair  Wm.  nnw.Yks.  n.  & 
nw.Lan.  s.Wor.  m.Shr.  ne.Nrf. 

Eeia  in  chair  w.Wil. 

si  in  chair  se.Ken.,  heir  m.Cum.  n.Lan.  nw.Der.  se.Ken., 
pair  n.Wm.  nw.  &  w.Der.  se.Ken. 

eir  in  chair  wm.  &  s.Sc. 

eia  in  chair  s.Chs.  m.Nhp. 

eiar  in  chair,  pair  sn.Sc. 

ee  in  chair  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Yks.  n.  &  m.Lan. 
n.Stf  nw.Lin.  s.War.  n.Bck.  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  n.Ken.  e.Dor., 
heir  s.Nhb.  Dur.  nnw.  snw.  e.  &  m.Yks.  em.  &  se.Lan. 
s.Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  e.Dev.,  pair 
s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  Yks.  n.  em.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.  & 
ne.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  s.War.  s.Oxf  Bdf  e.Suf. 
n.Ken.  Sus.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 

ear  in  c/;(i;>  sn.Sc.  n.Cum.  LMa,,  ^«/r  Inv.  Ant.  n.Cum. 

eir  in  chair  s.Sc. 

e  in  chair  w.Wm.,  heir  sw.  &  s.Lan.,  pair  snw. Yks. 

er  in  chair  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb.  n.Cum.  w.Wm.,  heir  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 
em.  wm.  &  s.Sc.  Ant.  n.Cum.  Wm.,  pair  Or.L  Bch.  Abd. 
w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  n.Cum. 

ia  in  chair  m.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.  wm.  &  s.Stf.  n.  & 
w.Der.  nw.  &  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  e.  &  w.War.  n.Wor.  Shr. 
Glo.  Oxf  n.  &  m.Bck.  Bdf  s.Nrf  Sus.  l.W.  Dor.  n.  & 
e.Dev.,  /;e//- Sus.,/i(7/r  ne.Shr.  Dor.  nw.Som. 

iar  in  chair  Bch.  Abd.  se.Nhb.  I.Ma.,  heir  I. Ma.,  pair 
n.Cum.  LMa. 

ir  in  chair  ne.Sc. 

a  in  heir  w.Wil.,  pair  se.Lan.  s.Stf  w.Wil. 

^  208.  For  the  dialect  forms  o(  example  and  master  see 
Index. 


§  209.  Words  which  in  the  lit.  language  have  e  (written 
e,  ea),  have  gen.  had  in  the  dialects  the  same  development 
as  OE.  e  in  closed  syllables  (§  51).  Examples  are : 
cclety,  cellar,  debt,  directly,  jealous,  jelly,  mend,  pleasure, 
sense,  tremble,  trench,  very,  vessel. 

But  a  occurs  in  celery  Ant.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 
Wm.  e.  ni.  &  sw.Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma.  s.Chs.  n.  &  s.Stf  n.Der. 
m.Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  n.Wor.  n.Shr.  Oxf  Brks. 
Bck.  e.Sus.  Som.  n.Dev.,  cellar,  trench  I.Ma.,  very  n.  se. 
sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  se.  &  s.Lan. 
n.  &  nw.Lin.  w.Oxf 

se  in  celery  s.Wor.  n.Bck.  Bus.,  directly  Sus. 

e  in  trench  wm.Sc. 

i  in  cellar,  jealous,  felly  w.Som.,  pleasure  Bch.  Abd.  Kcb. 
n.Dur.  w.Wm.  w.Som.,  sense  m.Yks.  I.Ma.,  tremble  n.Dur. 
ne.Yks.  Oxf  ne.Nrf  me.Wil.  w.Som.,  trench  ne.Sc.  w.Frf 
c.Fer.  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  m.Yks. 

i  m  pleasure  s.Sc. 

O  in  celety  se.Wor.  Glo. 


■B  in  sense  sn.Sc.  e.Dor.,  trench  sn.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.,  very 
w.Oxf.  Brks.  Bdf  e.Sus.  nw.Wil.  w.Dor.  w.Som. 

a  in  sense  Uls.,  very  UIs.  n.Der.  nw.  &  w.Wil. 

X  in  celery  me.Wil. 

e  in  5c;;sp  w.Som. 

i  in  pleasure  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  em.Sc.  Ayr.  Ant.  n.Nhb. 
n.Cum. 

§  210.  Words  which  in  the  lit.  language  have  a  +  cons, 
(written  ear,  er,  ur  +  cons.),  have  gen.  had  in  the  dialects 
the  same  development  as  OE.  ear,  eor  +  cons.  (§§  37,  56). 
The  principal  words  belonging  here  are:  clergy,  concern, 
certain,  herb,  hurt,  mercy,  nurse,  pert,  purse,  search,  sermon, 
serpent,  servant,  serve,  service,  vermin.  Although  clerk 
has  a  in  the  lit.  language,  it  follows  the  above  rule  in  the 
dialects. 

But  se  occurs  in  mercy  Sus.  w.Som.  nw.  &  e.Dev. 

ffi  in  clerh,  concern,  serpent,  servant,  serve,  service,  vermin 
sw.Lan.,  certain  em.  sw.  &  ms.Lan. 

ea  in  certain  Rut.,  pert  m.Cum. 

er  in  clerk  s.Sc. 

ia  in  herb  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  n.Lan.  m.Lin.,  pertWm.  e.  & 
se.Yks.  n.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Stf  n.Lin.  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf  Sus.  Wil. 
w.Som.  e.Dev. 

iar  in  herb  s.Sc. 

9  in  ////;-/ m.Lan.  nw.Dev. 

■B  in  clergy  s.Lin.  se.Ken.  s.Oxf  Dor.,  nurse  Lei.  ne.Nrf 
e.Suf  me.Wil.  w.Som.  nw.Dev.,  purse  Rut.  Brks.  ne.Nrf 
me.Wil.  w.Som.  nw.Dev. 

■er  in  certain  Sh.I.  wm.Sc. 

■8  in  clerk  se.Ken.,  cctain  ms.Lan.  n.Lei.  e.War.  e.Hrf 
e.Dor.  n.Dev.,  /«Ti  n.Ken.,  A/rr/ m.Nhp.  m.Bck.  me.Wil. 

ar  in  clergy  Uls.,  pert  n.Cum.  I.Ma. 

a  in  clergy  Wm.  snw. Yks.,  /;«-Zi  n.Stf  nw.Lin.  se.Ken., 
hurt  m.Jick.. pert, purse  vi.T)ev.,  serve  sm.Y.ctn.  s.Stf  se.Ken., 
service  se.Ken. 

In  herb  the  falling  diphthong  has  often  become  a  rising 
diphthong  beginning  with  j.     See  Index. 


§  211.  Words  which  in  the  lit.  language  have  i,  gen. 
have  i  in  the  dialects  also.  Examples  are  :  cinder,  cistern, 
dinner,  ink,  linnet,  liquid,  pick(-a.xe),  quilt,  spirit. 

But  se  occurs  in  pick  Sur. 

e  in  cistern  se.Yks.  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  s.Stf  n.  &  nw.Dcr. 
n.  &  nw.Lin.  Lei.  w.War.  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf  e.Sus.,  ////•me.Wil., 
linnet  w.Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.Lan.,  pick  Rut.  War.  s.Wor.  Glo. 
Oxf  Brks.  Ess.  Ken.  Sus.  Hmp.  Wil.  nw.Dev.,  s//W/s.Lan. 
n.Lin.  w.  &  s.Wor.  Glo.  s.Oxf 

e  in  //('/'  wm.Sc. 

i  in  spirit  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Kcb. 

0  in  spirit  s.Nhb. 
u  in  cinder  Ant. 

B  in  spirit  w.Som. 

CB  in  quilt  w.Som. 

a  in  spirit  Wm.  Yks.  n.  ni.  &  se.Lan.  n.Der. 

ia  in  cistern  sw.Wm.  nw.  &  se.Yks.  e.Dev. 

1  in  cistern  se.Yks.,  pick  Cor.,  .'Spirit  em.Sc.  Ayr. 


§  212.  Words  which  in  the  lit.  language  have  o,  have 
gen.  had  the  same  development  in  the  dialects  as  OE.  o 
in  closed  syllables  (^  82).  Such  words  are:  coffin,  cost, 
cotton,  fond^ honour,  fully,  pot,  rock,  &c.  But  in  the  s.Midl., 
eastern,  southern,  and  south-western  dialects  the  o  is  often 
lengthened  to  9.  For  the  dialect  forms  of  Thomas  see 
Index. 

§  213.  Words  which  in  the  lit.  language  have  oi  (written 
oi,  oy),  have  in  the  dialects  a  great  diversity  of  forms  in 
such  words  as  :  boil,  choice,  coin,  join,  joint,  joist,  loin,  moil, 
moist,  noise,  oil.  oinlnutit,  oyster,  point,  poison,  soil sb.,  spoil, 
voice. 
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ai  occurs  in  boil  Ltli.  Edb.  Dub.  Wm.  s.Stf.  Rut.  Lei. 
iii.Nhp.  w.War.  w.Wor.  n.Shr.  s.Oxf.  se.Hrt.  ne.Cmb. 
s.Nrf.  Suf.  Ess.  se.Kcn.  Sur.  Sus.  e.Dor.  e.Dcv.,  choice 
Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  cm.  so.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Dcr. 
Lei.  n.Wor.  n.Slir.  s.Oxf.  ne.Cmb.  e.Suf.  se.Kcn.  Sus. 
me.WiL  e.  &  w.Dor.  e.Dev.,  join  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  sc.  & 
svv.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Dcr.  w.Wor.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  Ess.  se.Ken. 
Sus.  Dor.  c.&s\v.])cv.,/'""/n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  se.  &  sw.Lan. 
s.Stf  n.Dcr.  s.Oxf.  se.Hrt.  se.Ken.  Sus.  Dor.  Soni.  e.Dev., 
joist  sn.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  nnw.  snw.  m.  se.  s\v.  &  s.Yks.  n.  n\v. 
&  sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  m.Nlip.  Glo.  s.Oxf. 
ne.Cmb.  se.Ken.  Sus.  Dor.  w.Som.,  loin  Abd.  n.Ayr.  Lth. 
Edb.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  m.Shr.  Glo.  s.Oxf  se.Ken. 
c.Sus.  Dor.,  moil  sw.Lan.  m.Shr.  Dor.,  iitoigt  Ayr.  sw.  & 
s.Lan.  n.Dcr.  Lei.  n.Shr.  s.Oxf  ne.Cmb.  e.Sut.  se.Ken. 
Sus.  nie.Wii.  Dor.,  noise  Ayr.  Edb.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  wm.  & 
s.Stf  n.Der.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  s.Wor.  n.Shr.  e.Hrf  Glo.  s.Os.{. 
ne.Cmb.  Suf  Ess.  se.Ken.  c.Sus.  VVil.  Dor.,  oil  n.Ayr. 
Edb.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf  n.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  w.War. 
n.Wor.  n.  &  m..Shr.  Glo.  se.Hrt.  Cmb.  e.Suf  Ess.  se.Ken. 
c.Sus. e. Dor., on//;//e«/ n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. ne.Yks.sw.& s.Lan. 
s.Stf  n.Der.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  w.War.  s.Oxf  se.Hrt. Cmb. e.Suf 
Sus.  se.Ken.  e.Dev.,  oysler  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  sw.  .S;  s.Lan. 
s.Stf  n.Der.  Lei.  n.Shr.  s.Oxf  Cmb.  Suf  se.Ken.  .Sus. 
Wil.  Dor.,  point  Lth.  Edb.  sc.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf  n.Der. 
Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  w.Wor.  Glo.  s.Oxf.se.Hrt.  ne.Cmb.  s.Nrf. 
e.Suf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  Dor.  e.Dev.,  poison  Edb.  em.  se.  & 
sw.Lan.  s.Stf  n.Der.  s.Oxf  Suf  se.Ken.  Sus.  Dor.  e.Dev., 
soil  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf  Glo.  s.Oxf 
Lon.  se.Ken.  .Sus.,  spoil  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  se.  sw.  & 
s.Lan.  s.Stf  n.Dcr.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  w.War.  n.Wor.  n.  & 
m.Shr.  ne.Cmb.  e.Suf  Ess.  se.Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  e.Dor.,  twVc 
n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Der.  Lei.  w.War.  n.Wor.  e.Hrf  Glo. 
s.Oxf  ne.Cmb.  cSuf  .Sus.  Hmp.  me. Wil.  Dor.  e.Dev. 

aid  oil,  saio  soil  me.NVil. 

aia  in  moil  e.Dev.,  oil  s.Oxf.  w.Wil.  w.Dor.  s.Dev.,  spoil 
b.Oxf  e.Dev. 

ai  in  boil  em.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  wm.  &  s.Stf  ne. 
w.  &s.Der.  s.Lei.ne.  &se.Shr.  m.Bck.,  choice  se.  «&  ms.Lan. 
LMa.  ne.Shr.,  Join,  joint  em.  sc.  &  s.Lan.  IMa.,  joist  em.  &. 
s.Lan.  LMa.,  loin  em.  &  se.Lan.  LMa.  ne.Shr.  s.Sus.,;«o//, 
<;;o(s/em.Lan.  LMa.,  noise  em.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  n. 
&  wm.Stf  ne.  w.  &  s.Der.  s.War.  n.Ken.  Sus.,  oil  em.  se. 
sw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  ne.  &  s.Der.  s.War.  ne.Shr.  ni.Bck. 
w.Sus.,  ointment  em.  &  se.Lan.  LMa.,  oyster  em.  se.  & 
ms.Lan.  LMa.  nw.Der.,  point  LMa.  m.Bck.  w.Suf,^o/so« 
LMa.,  so/7  em.  &  ms.Lan.  LMa.  ne.  &  w.Der.,  5/o//em.Lan. 
LMa.  ne.Shr.,  voice  em.  sc.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  n.  wm. 
&  s.Stf.  ne.  w.  &  s.Der. 

ei  in  bofl  ne.  sn.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  s.Lan.  Chs.  n.Stf  ne.  & 
nw.Der.,  choice  ne.  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  ms.Lan.  s.Chs. 
n.Stf  nw.Der.,  Join,  joint  s.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf, yo/'i/se.Nhb. 
e.  &  se.Yks.  n.Stf  nw.Der.  Lei.,  loin  ne.  sn.  &  wm.Sc. 
nw.Der.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.,  moil  wm.Sc,  moist  n.Stf,  noise 
wm.Sc.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  nw.  &  e.Dcr.  w.Wil.,  oil  ne.  sn.  wm. 
tV  sm.Sc.  ms.Lan.  n.Stf  nw.Der.  m.Nhp.,  ointment  ne.  sn.  & 
wm.Sc.  S.Ayr.  n.Stf  nw.Der.,  oyster  n.Stf,  point  nc.  sn. 
&  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  s.Chs.  n.Stf  nw.Der.,  poison  s.Lan.  LMa. 
s.Chs.  n.Stf,  spoil  sn.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  s.Chs.  n.Stf  nw.Der., 
voice  ms.Lan.  Chs.  nw.Der. 

ei  in  choice  Inv.,  join,  Joist  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Ayr.,  wo/7  Abd., 
moist  Abd.  Per.,  oil,  ointment  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Per.,  oyster 
ne.  sn.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Peh.,  point  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Per.,  soil 
Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  Peb.,  spoil  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Peb.,  voice 
Inv.  ne.  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Peb. 

e  inyo/iV  sm.Sc. 

1  in  yo/s/ me. Nhb.  w.Wil. 

i  in  Joist  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb. 

i  in  joist  ne.  &  sm.Sc.  n.  sc.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 
w.Wm. 

oi  in  hoil  Sh.l.  Cai.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  sm.  &  s.Sc.  Ant. 
Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf  n. 
c.&s.Der.  n.nw.  &m.Lin.Rut.Lei.  ne.m.&sw.Nhp.e.War. 
Ess.  e.Dor.  n.Dcv.,  choice  Inv.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Kcb. 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. w.Wm.  e.  m.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  &  sm.Lan. 


Lin.  se.Ken.  w.Soni.,  join  Or.I.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Kcb.  Ant. 
s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  &  sm.Lan.  Lin.  Nhp.  n.Hrf , 
joint  w.Frf  e.Per.  Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
n.  iV  sm.Lan.  Lin., yo/AV  sn.Sc.  Ant.  nw.Wm.  Rut.  m.Nhp. 
e.Dev.,  /o/;j  Inv.  s.Ayr.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
n.Stf  nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.,  moist  Inv.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
wm.Sc.  Kcb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  c.  se.  m.  & 
sw.Yks.  n.  &  se.Lan.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  n.Bck.  se.Ken.  n.Dcv., 
noise  Sh.l.  Inv.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Kcb.  Ant. 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  c.  sc.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  & 
s.Lan.  n.Stf  e.Dcr.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.  &  sw.Nhp. 
c.War.  c.Oxf  Bdf  se.Hrt.  nw.  &  s.Nrf  e.Suf  se.Ken. 
n.Dev.,  o/7Sh.I.  w.Frf  e.Per.  sm.  &  s.Sc.  Ant.  me.  &  s.Nhb. 
Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  iS:  s.Lan.  s..Stf  e.Der.  Lin. 
Rut.  Lei.  nc.Nhp.  c.War.  se.Ken.  n.Dcv.,  o/«//;/f;// sn..Sc. 
w.Frf  e.Per.  Kcb.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n. 
nw.  &  s.Lan.  nw.  ^;  s.Lin.  se.Ken.,  oysler  Sh.l.  sn.  &  sm.Sc. 
Ant.  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  e.  ni.  iS:  sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  & 
sm.Lan.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  se.Ken.  e.Dev.,  point  Sh.l. 
w.Frf  e.Per.  Kcb.  s..Sc.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n. 
nw.  m.  &  s.Lan.  Lin.  Rut.  m.Nhp.  e.Suf  se.Ken.  mc.Wil., 
poison  s.Nhb.  sw.Yks.  n.  &:  sm.Lan.  Lin.  se.Ken.,  soil 
w.Frf  e.Per.  Ant.  n.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks. 
n.  &  sm.Lan.  n..Stf  Lin.,  spoil  Sh.l.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 
sm.Sc.  Ant.  n.  mc.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw. 
&  sm.Lan.  nw.  &  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  se.Ken.,  jo/Vf  Sh.l. sn.Sc. 
w.Frf  e.Per.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  n.  sc.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf  e.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 
m.Nhp.  e.War.  nw.Oxf  s.Nrf.  Ess.  w.Som.  n.  &  s.Dev. 
Cor. 

boio  boil  me. Wil. 

oia  in  oil  w.Som. 

03  in  boil  nm.  &  ni.Yks. 

6i  in  boil  n.Cum.  snw.Yks.  Not.,  choice  nw.Yks.,  loin 
nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  s.  Lin.,  moist  w.Som.,  noise  sn.Sc.  nw.Yks. 
s.Lan.  n.Der.,  oil  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  Not.,  ointmnit,  oyster, 
voice  nnw.  X:  snw.Yks.,  point  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  n.Der., 
spoil  snw.  &  m.Yks. 

u  in  poison  s.Ayr.  n.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

ui  in  boil,  loin,  oil,  ointment,  point,  spoil  m.Yks. 

u  in  poison  Sh.l.  Cai.  Bch.  Abd. 

u  in  poison  Ant. 

■B  in  poison  w.Frf  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb. 

Bi  in  boil  sn.  &  em.Sc.  Fit.  ne.Der.  s.War.  e.Hrf  Glo. 
nw.Oxf  m.Bck.  Bdf  s.Nrf  n.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  I.W.  w.Wil. 
e.  &  s.Dev.,  choice  s.War.  w.Wil.,  coin  nw.Oxf  ,/o/'</  nw.Oxf. 
s.Nrf  n.Ken.,  Joint  s.Wor.  mc.Wil.,  joist  s.War.  s.Wor. 
nw.Oxf  Bdf  s.Nrf  e.Sus.  e.  &  w.Som.  svv.Dev.,  loin  nw.Oxf 
n.Ken.  me.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  e.Dev.,  moist  s.Wor.  s.Nrf 
w.Wil.,  noise  e.Der.  n.Shr.  n.Bck.  Bdf  nw.  &  w.Wil.,  oil 
ne.  &  e.Der.  n.  &  m.Bck.  Bdf  n.Ken.s  Sur.  w.Sus.  w.Wil., 
ointment  s.War.  Bdf  n.Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Wil.,  oy.-<ter  s.Sur. 
w.Wil.,  point  em.Sc.  e.Der.  s.War.  n.Hrf  n.Bck.  s.Nrf 
s.Sur.  w.Sus.  w.Wil.,  poison  e.Oxf ,  soil  Bdf,  spoil  s.War. 
n.Bck.  Bdf  s.Sur.  w.Sus.,  voice  em.Sc. 

ai  in  boil  Uls.  ne.Nrf  sm.Hnip.,  choice  ne.Nrf.  e.Dor., 
join  ne.Nrf,  Joist  ne.Nrf  I.W.  mc.Wil.,  loin  I.W.,  moist, 
noise  ne.Nrf.  sm.Hmp.  I.W.  e.Dor.,  o/7  ne.Nrf  I.W., 
o///////#/// ne.Nrf  me.Wil.,  oj's/cr  ne.Nrf.  I.W.  e.Dor., point 
e.Hrf.  Glo.  ne.Nrf  sm.Hmp.,  poison,  soil,  voice  ne.Nrf., 
s/o/7  ne.Nrf.  I.W. 

wai  in  point  w.Som.,  5/o»7  Brks.  I.W.  s.Wil.  w.Dor. 
w.Som. 

woi  in  boil  s.Wor.  w.Oxf.  Dor.  Som.,  m»o/7,  moist,  spoil 
e.Som.,  point  nw.Wil.  Dor.  e. Som. ,^o/so«  me.Wil.,  voice 
e.Oxf.  nw.Wil. 

spwoio  spoil  ne.Wil. 

woia  in  boil  w.Som. 

WBi  in  boil  nw.  &  c.Oxf  Brks.  I.W.  nw.Wil.  Dor.,point 
nw.  &  e.Oxf,  poison  e.Oxf  w.Som.,  spoil  n.Hrf. 

waia  in  boil,  s/io// w.Wil.  w.Som. 

wai  in  boil,  spoil  e.Dor.,  point  G\o.  Dor. 

§  214.  Words  which  in  the  lit.  language  have  ou 
(written  o,  oa,  oo,  ou),  have  gen.  had  the  same  dcvelop- 
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ment  in  the  dialects  as  OE.  o  in  open  syllables  (§  93). 
Examples  are:  brooch,  cloak,  close  sb.,  coach,  coat,  pony, 
poultry,  roam,  roast,  rogue. 

But  au  occurs  mpoiy  ne.  sn.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Ant. 
Wni.,  poultry  sm.Sc.  Kcb.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  Wm.  nnw.  & 
snw.Yks.  em.  se.  &  s.Lan. 

a  in  rogue  vv.Wil. 

ea  in  close  snw.  &  m.Yks.,  roa)n  m.Yks. 

ia  in  close  nm.Yks. 

ou  in  close  e.Sus.,  pony  nm.  &  s.Sc.  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb. 
Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  nw.Lan.  s.O.Kf., 
poultry  sw.Yks.  n.  em.  &  sw.Lan.  I. Ma.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 

oa  in  brooch  e.Yks.  m.Bck.,  cloak  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum. 
Dor.,  close  n.Cum.  m.Lin.  Bck.  Dor.  w.Siom.,  coach  n.Wor. 
m.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  e.Sus;  Dor.,  coat  n.Cum.  Glo.  Bck.  Ess., 
pony  e.Dev.,  poultry  Dor.  e.Dev.,  ivam  n.Stf.  Sus.  Dor. 
e.Dev.,  rogue  e.Dev. 

9  in  brooch  m.Cum.  Wm.  I. Ma.,  close  I. Ma.  e.Hrf.,  roam 
m.Cum.  se.Yks.  n.Lan.  s.Chs.w.Wor.,ro§-»e m.Cum.  n.Lan. 
nie.Wil. 

6i  in  close,  coat  s.Yks. 

6a  in  cloak,  close,  coach  s.Oxf.,  con/ n.Stf.  w.Wor.  m.Shr. 
s.O\i.,  pony  w.Wor.,  roam,  rogue  s.Oxf 

ua  in  close  ne.Der.,  coat  Chs.  s.Stf  n.  nw.  &  e.Der.,  roast 
e.Der. 

u  in  brooch  s.Stf.  w.Wil.,  close  ms.Lan.  ne.  w.  &  s.Der., 
cofl/se.Nhb.  n.  &  em.Stf  Der.  s.^TL,pony  se.Yks.  wm.  & 
s.Stf.  e.Suf.  w.Wil.,  poultry  Sh.I.  sn.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Lth. 
Edb.  m.Yks.  s.Stf.,  roam  e.Suf 

■BU  in  poultry  nw.Der.  me.  &  w.Wil. 

jo  in  cloak  Kcb. 

wai  in  coat  Abd. 

wo  in  coat  \v.C\im.  Q.O-!d.,pony  Dor. 

woa  in  coat  e.Hrf  n.Ken. 

wo  in  coat  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

wua  in  close,  coat  e.Cum. 

wua  in  brooch  snw.Yks.,  f/oscn.  &  w.Cum.  n.  m.  &  s.Wm. 
snw.Yks.,  coach  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  nw.Yks.,  coat  s.Dur.  n.  & 
w.Cum.  n.Wm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  sm.Hmp.  e.Som. 

WB  in  coat  s.V^or.  Glo.  e.Oxf  ,/o;y  n.Ken. 

o  in  brooch  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  cloak  Or.I.  Inv. 
Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Lth.  Edb.,  close  Sh.I.  sn.  &  sm.Sc. 
n.Nhb.  m.Cum.  e.Hrf.,  coach  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  Lth.  Kcb. 
n.Nhb.  n.Bck.  Ess.,  coat  Sh.I.  Inv.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 
Lth.  Edb.,  roast  sw.Yks.,  rogue  e.Yks. 

6  in  brooch  wm.Sc.  n.Nhb.,  close  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  em.Sc.  Kcb.  m.  &  ms.Lan.  I. Ma.  w.Chs.  n.Stf. 
nw.Der.  Lei.,  coal  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  n.Dev., pony  vj.Sus.  w.Wil., 
rogue  Bdf. 

u  in  brooch  e.Suf,  close  w.Der.  Lei.  s.Nrf  e.Suf,  coach, 
rogue  e.Suf,  coat  w.Der.  e.Suf.,  poultry  Ayr.  se.  &  s.Nhb. 
Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  snw.  &  se.Yks.  n.Lan.  n.Lin., 
roast  e.  &  s.Der. 

B  in  brooch  Abd.,  close  s.Lin.  Lei.,  poultry  ne.Sc. 

§  215.  Words  which  in  the  lit.  language  have  u  (written 
o,  oo),  have  gen.  had  in  the  dialects  the  same  development 
as  OE.  6  (§  162).     Examples  are  :  boot,  fool,  move,  prove. 

But  iu  occurs  in  boot  e.Ken.,  tnove,  prove  se.Ken. 

i  in  move  ne.Nrf  e.Suf. 

6i  in  boot,  fool  ms.Yks. 

ui  in  boot  nw.  &  s.Lan. ,/oo/ Ant. 

ua  in  boot  nw.  &  s.Lan.,  fool  s.Wm.  m.Yks.  nw.Wil. 

i  in  boot  Ayr.  sn.Sc. ,/oo^  Cai.  sm.Sc. 

u  in  boot  n.Cum.  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  Sus.  w.Wil.,  fool  w.Wil., 
inove  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  w.Wm.  em.Lan.  Sus.,  prove  Ant. 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum. 

■B  in  boot  sw.Dev., /oo/  n.Hrf ,  move  ne.Sc.  e.Oxf  ne.Nrf. 
Ess.  w.Som.,  prove  ne.Sc.  ne.Nrf 

§  216.     For  the  dialect  forms  oi poor  see  Index. 

§  217.  Words  which  in  the  lit.  language  have  9  (written 
a,  au,  aw,  or,  oar,  our),  have  a  great  diversity  of  forms 
in  the  dialects  in  such  words  as :  because,  coarse,  corner, 
course,  false,  fault,  fawn,  jaundice,  jaunt,  morsel,  sauce,  &c. 


aa  occurs  in  fault  Ani. 

a  mbecause  Nhb.  n.Diir.  Chs.  Cor.,  corner  nm.Yks.  Lei. 
s.War.  Glo.  nw.Oxf.  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  Wil.  e.Dor.  nw. 
&e.Som.,  false  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per., /(7«// Bch.  Abd. 
sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  sw.Wm.  nw.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
e.Dor.  nw.Dev.,/nzciK  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  Dor.,  jaundice  w.Som.,  jaunt  me.Wil.,  sauce  nw.Oxf. 
Brks.  Bdf  Suf.  Ess.  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W.  Wil.  Dor.  w.Som. 
nw.Dev. 

a  in  because  Sh.I.,  false  se.Ken.,  fault  s.War.  w.Wil., 
faivn  n.Nhb. 

sea  in  corner  sm.Yin\'p.,  false  nw.Wil. 

se  in  because  Chs.  Der.  Shr.  Dor.. /cr;/// Wil.,  jaundice, 
jaunt  me.Wil. 

oa  in  because  e.Dev.,  coarse  ne.Nrf.,  corner  n.Dur.  snw. 
e.  m.  &  sw.Yks.  em.Lan.  Rut.,  course mt.ViJW.  e.Dev.,  false 
n.Cum.,  fault  s.OxL  e.Dev.,  jaundice  nw.  &  sw.Yks.,  sauce 
e.  &  sw.Yks. 

9  in  because  Nhb.  m.Cum.  wm.  &  s.Stf  Der.  w.Cor., 
corner  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  s.Wm.  snw.  nm.  se.  &  s.Yks. 
Lan.  Chs.  Stf  Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  n.Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.War. 
Oxf  Bdf  Nrf.  Suf.  Ess.  n.Ken.  e.Dor.  w.Som.  Dev.,  course 
s.Nhb., /(7/i-e  em.Sc.  Ayr.  n.Cy.  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Chs. 
n.Stf.  n.Der.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  Dor.  s.Som. 
e.Dev.,  fault  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  n.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 
ne.  &  w.Wm.  ne.  e.  &  se.Yks.  Lan.  s.Chs.  n.  &  wm.Stf. 
n.Der.  Lei.  n.Wor.  m.Shr.  nw.Oxf  ne.Nrf.  se.Ken.  Sus. 
e.Som.  n.Dev.,  /(7cC'«  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  n.  & 
sw.Lan.  l.Ma.  Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  Som. 
e.Dev. 

6a  in  coarse  se.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.,  corner 
nnw.Nhb.,  course  se.Lan.  n.Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lin.,  fault 
se.Nhb.,/azu«  em.Lan.,  sauce  e.Yks. 

6  in  because  w.Cum.  e.Wm.  nw.  c.  em.  &  s.Lan.  Chs. 
nw.Der.  n.Dev.,  coarse  Rut.,  corner  w.Wm.  nw.  &  se.Yks., 
fault  w.VJm.  n.Der.  s.Lin.  e.Suf,  sauce  Cum. 

or  in  corner  Sh.I.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  se.Nhb. 

ua  in  coarse  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  e.  & 
s.Yks.  Lan.  s.Chs.  s.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.  Oxf  Sus.  w.Wil., 
corner  ne.Yks.  se.Hrt.,  course  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 
m.Yks.  Lan.  s.Stf  s.Lin.  s.War.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus. 

uar  in  coarse,  course  l.Ma. 

ur  in  coarse  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
me. Nhb.  n.Cum. 

oe  in  coarse,  course  w.Som.  n.  &  sw.Dev. 

ii  in  because s.Dev.,  course  sw.Dev. 

a  in  because  Sh.I.  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur. 
Dor.  Som.,/(i/Ac  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Kcb.  sw.  & 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cmw.,  fault  Inv.  Abd.  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.,/(rjci/;  s.Nhb.,  sauceSh.l.  w.Som.  Dev. 

a  in  fault,  faivn  Kcb. 

o  in  because  Cai.  Wgt.  nne.Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  & 
nw.Lan.  Chs.  s.Stf.  Der.  Not.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  Lei.  Nhp. 
War.  n.  &  se.Wor.  s.Oxf  m.Bdf  Hnt.  Ess.  Sur.,  corner 
Sh.I.  Cai.  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc.  Uls. 
n.Cum.  l.Ma.,  false  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.Lan.  l.Ma.  ne.Der. 
nw.Lin.,  fault  l.Ma.  Lin.  Rut.  e.Suf,  morsel  s.Chs.  e.Oxf. 
me.Wil.  nw.Dcv. 

6  in  corner  sn.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb.,  course,faidt  nw.Der. 

u  in  coarse  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Feb.  Ant.  nw.Der.,  course 
Sc.  Ant.  n.Cum. 

■B  in  because  Or.I.  Frf  Ayr.  Edb.  s.Sc.  s.Lan.  w.Som. 

a  in  because  Wm.  em.Lan.  e.Hrt. 

U 

§  218.  Words  which  in  the  lit.  language  have  u,  have 
gen.  had  in  the  dialects  the  same  development  as  OE.  u 
(§  98).     Examples  are:  bushel, butcher, cushion, put, sugar. 

But  e  occurs  in  put  sn.  &  s.Sc. 

e  input  ne.Sc. 

i  in  bushel  me.Nhb.  snw.  &  e.Yks.  sw.Dev.,  cushion  Dur. 
Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  snw.  w.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  &  ne.Lan.,  put  Inv. 
Bnff.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Ant. 

6  in  butcher  sm.Sc.  m.Nhp. 
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u  in  bushel  s.Oxf.  se  Ken.  nie.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  n.Dev., 
butcher  nc.Sc.  w.  Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  s  .Sc.  s.O.\f.  e.Siil".  sc.Ken. 
Wil, cushion  w.Frf.  e.Pcr.  Kcb.  s.Oxf.  se.Kcn.  Sus.  w.Wil., 
/«/ s.Oxf.  inv.Hrt.  ne.Cmb.  se.Ken.,  sugar  ne  Sc.  w.Frf 
e.Per.  s.Ayr.  s  Oxf  sc.Kcn. 

B  in  busiiel,biiliher,  put  Rut.  Lei.,  cushion  nc.Yks.  Rut.  Lei. 

ii  in  sugar  Ltli. 

a  in  put  ne.  &  em.Sc.  n.Ayr. 

iu  in  cushion  sn.Sc,  sugarw.'^m.  sw.Yks.  nw.Lin. 

ia  in  sugar  no.  &  e.Yks. 

ui  in  bushel  sm.han. 

u  in  bushel  n.Der.  Sus.,  butcher  Kcb.  n.Cuni.  e.Soni., 
cushion  Inv.  n.Der.,  sugar  Inv.  Edb.  Kcb. 

wi  in  cushion  Lan.  Shr. 

wu  in  cushion  n.Cum. 

§  219.  Words  which  in  the  ht.  language  have  t?  (written 
o,  ou,  u),  have  gen.  had  in  the  dialects  the  same  develop- 
ment as  OE.  u  (§§  98,  99).  Examples  are  :  brush,  button, 
country,  couple,  cousin,  cover,  crust,  {lozen,gru(ls;e,jutige.jug, 
just  adj.,  just  adv.,  number,  stuff,  supper,  touch,  uncle.  For 
the  dialect  forms  oi  onion  see  Index. 

But  e  occurs  in  brush  Or.L  Brks.,  cover,  dozen  s.Sc, 
judge  s.Oxf.  Sus.,  just  adv.  Cai.  n.Lin.  n.Wor.  m.Shr.  Hrf. 
Glo.  Oxf  nc.Nrf  Suf  Ess.  n.Kcn.  Sus.  Hmp.  me.Wil. 
w.Som.  Dev. 

i  in  brush  w.Som.  nw.Dev'.,  country  em.  &  wm.Sc, 
cousin  em.  wni.  &  sm.Sc,  cover  .Sc.  Ircl.  Nhb.  Yks.  Chs. 
Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Glo.  O.xf  Bdf. 
Hnt.  e.An.  Sus.  Hmp.  Wil.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.,  crust  w.Som. 
nw.Dev.,  dozen  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Ayr. 
Kcb.  Ant.  w.Som.  c.Dev.,  grudge  nw.Dew,  judge  w.Som. 
e.  iS:  sw.Dev.,y/(AVadv.  ne.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Uls.  Wxf  n.Dur. 
m.Yks.  m.Lin.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  War.  Glo.  Bdf  se.Hrt.  s.Nrf 
Ess.  me.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  c.  &  w.Som.  Dev.,  touch  wm.Sc. 
me.Wil.  e.  &  w.Som.  nw.  &  e.Dev. 

o  in  but/on  m.Nhp.,  country,  couple  Dor.  e.D^v.,  coicr 
LMa.  Dor.,  jug  Dnb.  m.Nhp.  w.Oxf  Dor.,  niiintier  Dor. 
e.Dev., 5//<^ne.Sc.  Dor.  e.Dev.,  uncle  Sus.  Dor.  c.Dev. 

u  in  cousin  Bch.  Abd.,  jug  nc.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc. 
Pcb.  Kcb.  Sus.,  uncle  Bdf 

ce  in  country  s.Sc,  cousin  Sh.I.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  s.Sc, 
just  adv.  Or.l.  sn.Sc.  w.F"rf  e.Pcr.  sm.  &  s.Sc 

ii  in  cousin  sn.  &  sm.Sc,  just  adv.  ne.  sn.  em.  &  sm.Sc. 

ia  in  5//(^m.Yks. 

i  in  judge  Bch.  Abd.  (obsol.) 

JB  in  country  Sh.  &  Or.L 

ui  in  brush  sm.Lan. 

ii  in  jug  Inv.  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

B  in  brush  m.Nhp. 

wi  in  countiy  ne.Sc 


§  220.  Words  which  in  the  lit.  language  have  i  (written 
ay,  e,  ea,  ee,  ei,  eo,  ie),  gen.  have  i  in  the  dialects  in  such 
words  as:  beak,  beast,  beef,  breese,  cease,  cheat,  chief,  conceit, 
cream,  creature,  deceit,  diceive,  eager,  ease,easy,/ra.t, feature, 
feeble,  female,  measles,  neat,  niece,  peace,  peel,  people,  piece, 
please,  preach,  reason,  receive,  season,  secret,  teat,  treacle,  treat, 
veal;  agree,  quay,  tea.  For  the  dialect  forms  of  f/f<7r,y?crcc, 
chemise,  see  Index. 

But  ai  occurs  in  conceit  c.Suf.,  treacle  nw.Dev. 

ai  in  treacle  s.Sc. 

86  in  measles  wm.Stf ,  treat  Sh.I. 

ei  in  beast  m.Nhp.,  brefs.Chs.  n.  &  e.Stf.  ne.  e.  &  s.Der. 
Lei.  ne.Shr.,  breeze  snw.Yks.  se.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Stf  Lei., 
cheat  Lei.  Sus.,  chief  n.S\.i.  Lei.,  conceit  Lei.,  cream  m.Nhp., 
creature  s.War.,  deceive  n\v.Yks.  Lei., cn^'w  Ant.,  ease  Ldd., 
feast  l^dd.  n.Stf.  m.Nhp. ,/('fW*  Ant.  nw.Yks.  n.Stf.,  female 
n.Stf  se.Ken.,  measles  Ant.,  «(■«/ Ant.  n.Stf,  niece  nnw.  & 
snw.Yks.  n.Stf  Lei.,  pence  Ldd.,  people  e.Der.  Lei  ne.Shr., 
piece  n.Stf,  preach  Ldd.  sw.Yks.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf 
m.Nhp.,  reason  Ant.  n.Stf.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.War.  Bdf, 
receive  Ant.  nw.Yks.  n.Stf  Lei.,  season  Ant.  se.Lan.  n.Stf 


Lei.,  treat  Ant.  snw.Yks 
agree  n.Cum.  nnw.  & 


n.Stf  Lei.,  veal  Ant.  n.Stf.  Lei., 

..,.,.,.  ...^„.. ,„.  V.V  snw.Yks.  s.Chs.  Lei.  e.Suf,  /funy 

ne.Sc.  Ant.  n.  &  s.Nhb.  se.Yks..  tea  s.Sc.  Ant.  n.  &  s.Nhb. 
n.Cum.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  cm.  &  s.Stf  Lei.  m.  &  sw.Nhp. 
e.War.  n.  &  m.Bck. 

eia  in  cea-e  se.Yks. 

ea  in  beak  n..Stf  me.Wil.  e.Dev.,  beasl  sm.Sc.  n.Cum. 
n.Stf  e.Suf.,  breeze,  cease  e.Suf.,  cheat  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  w.Hrt. 
e.Suf,  chief  se.Lan.  e.Suf,  conceit  m.  &  sw.Yks.,  deceive 
n.Stf  e.Suf,  eager,  ease  n.Stf , /ens/ se.Lan.  e.Suf  me.Wil., 
feeble  nw.Wil.,   measles   n.Stf   e.Suf,   niece  e.Suf,  peace 


e.Suf 

e  in  beak  Ant.  LMa.  s.Stf.  Sus.  Dor.,  beast  Sh.  &  Or.l. 
ne.  sn.  &  sm.Sc  Uls.  se.Lan.  LMa.  s  Stf  Lei.  s.War. 
n.Wor.  Glo.  m.Bck.  Nrf  w.Suf  Sus.  sm.Hmp.  Dor.  e.Som. 
Dev.,  breeze  s.Stf  ne.Nrf  Dor.,  cease  Sh.I.  ne.Sc.  LMa. 
s.Stf  s.War.  n.Shr.  Glo.  ne.Nrf  me.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som., 
cheat  I. Ma.  s.Stf  n.Shr.  ne.Nrf  me.Wil.  Dor.  e.Som. 
nw.Dev.,  chief  \.Ma.  s..Stf,  co/jcc// Uls.  sw.Yks.  sm.Lan. 
m.Shr.  me.Wil.,  cream  m.Lin.  m.Shr.  w.Som  ,  creature 
ne.Sc.  LMa.  m.Shr.,  deceit  Ant.  Lan.  I. Ma.  n.Stf  n.Der. 
m.Shr.  Sus.  me.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som.,  deceive  Sh.I.  ne.  & 
sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Uls.  m.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
I. Ma.  s.Stf  n.  S:  nw.Der.  Rut.  s.War.  n.Wor.  n.  &  m.Shr. 
ne.Nrf  m.Bck.  Sus.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  w.Som. 
n.Dev.,  eager  Sh.I.  ne.  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  e.Yks.  n.  & 
s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf  n.Der.  n.Lin.  Lei.  n.Wor.  n.  &  m.Bck. 
ne.Nrf  e.Suf  Sus.  me.Wil.  Dor.  e.  S;  w.Som.,  ease  w.Frf 
e.Per.  Ant.  LMa.  s.Chs.  s.Stf  Sus.  me.Wil.  w.Som. 
nw.Dev.,/(rt.s/  Sh.I.  ne.  .S;  sn.Sc.  LMa.  s.Stf  s.War.  n.  & 
m..Shr.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf  e.  &  w.Som.  nw.Dev.,  feature 
me.Wil.,  feeble  nw.Lan.  s.Stf  Lei.  Rut.  n.Wor.  n.Shr. 
m.Bck.  ne.Nrf  Sus.  me.Wil.,  female  ne.  sn.  &  wm.Sc. 
Kcb.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  nw.Der.  Lei.  n.Wor.  Glo.  n.Bck. 
ne.Nrf  w.Sus.  w.Wil.  e.Som.,  measles  s.Ayr.  se.Lan.  l.Ma. 
s.Stf  Lei.  w.  &  s.War.  n.  &  ne.Shr.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf  me.  & 
w.Wil.  e.Soni.  n.  &  sw.Dev.,  neat  Inv.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb.  Uls.  s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf  Glo.  me.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som., 
niece  s.Stf  ne.Nrf  Hmp.  I.W.  me.Wil.  Dor.,  peace  l.Ma. 
s.Stf  me.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som.,  please  Uls.  War.  s.Wor. 
m.Shr.  Oxf  Nrf  me.Wil.  w.Som.  nw.Dev.,  preach  l.Ma. 
s.Stf  s.Wor.  Glo.  e.Oxf  nw.Nrf  Sus.  me.Wil.  w.Som., 
reason  Sh.I.  Cai.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb.  Uls.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  Dnb.  s.Stf 
n.Der.  Rut.  s.War.  n.Wor.  n.  ne.  &  m.Shr.  Glo.  nw.  & 
e.Oxf  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf  w.Suf  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W.  nw.  & 
me.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  n.Dev.,  receive  Sh.I.  ne.  &  sn.Sc. 
w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Uls.  em.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma. 
s.Stf  nw.Der.  s.War.  n.Wor.  Shr.  n.Hrf  Glo.  Brks. 
ne.Nrf  Sus.  me.  iS:  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  w.Som.  n.Dev.  w.Cor., 
season  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Lis.  sm.  sw. 
&  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Stf  n.Der.  Rut.  m.Nhp.  s.War.  n.Wor. 
Shr.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf  Sus.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som. 
n.Dev.,  secret  m.Shr.  me.Wil.  w.Som.  w.Cor.,  treacle 
n.Dur.  me.Wil.,  treat  ne.  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Uls.  sm.  se.  sw.  & 
s.Lan.  l.Ma.  n.Shr.  Glo.  Oxf  Sus.  me.Wil.  c.  &  w.Som. 
nw.Dev.,  veal  Sh.I.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  l.Ma.  s.War.  n.Wor.  n.  & 
m.Shr.  Glo.  w.Dor.  e.Som.,  <funv  Inv.  n.  &  m.Cum.  n.  nw. 
m.  se.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Stf  Dor.  w.Som.  sw.Dev.,  tea 
Sh.I.  ne.Sc.  Uls.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  m.  sc.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma. 
Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  s.Stf  n.  nw.  &  e.Der.  Rut.  sw.Nhp.  s.War. 
w.  &  s.Wor.  Shr.  Glo.  Oxf  n.Bck.  Nrf  w.Sut.  n.Ken. 
Sus.  sm.IImp.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 

ie  in  beast  nnw.  iS:  snw.Yks., /mi/ nw.Yks. 

ia  in  beak  sw.Yks.  Lan.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  me.Wil,  beast 
n.Cum.  m.  &  s.Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Lin.  Rut.  n.Lei. 
m.Nhp.  m.Shr.  e.Hrf  Glo.  nw.Oxf  nm.Brks.  n.Bck.  Bdf 
se.Hrt.  sm.IImp.  I.W.  Wil.  e.Dor.  Som.,  beef  se.Lan. 
n.Der.  nw.  &  m.Lin.  s.Oxf  Sus.,  breeze  m.  X:  se.Yks. 
se.Lan.  s.Lin.  w.Wil.,  cease  Abd.  e.  m.  &  sw.Yks.  Lin. 
s.Oxf,  cheat  s.Dur.  sw.Wni.  Yks.  n.  em.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Der. 
Lin.  s.Oxf  w.Wil.,  chief  m.  &  se.Yks.  n.Der.  s.Lin.  s.Oxf 
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w.Wil.,  cotueil,  creature  s.Sc,  cream  svv.Yks.  sm.  &  s.Lan., 
deceit  sw.Yks.  nvv.Lin.  s.Oxf.,  deceive  n.Nlib.  e.  m.  se.  & 
sw.Yks.  Lin.  s.Oxf.  w.Wil.,  eas:er  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks. 
nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.,  ease  sw.Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf., 
/ras/s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cuni.  n.  &  sw.Wni.  ne.  e.  m.  se.  & 
sw.Yks.  Lan.  n.  nw.  &  e.Der.  Lin.  s.Oxf.  LW.  nw.  & 
w.Wil.  e.Dev.,  feeble  e.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  nw.  &  s.Lin. 
s.Oxf.  w.Wil.,  female  e.  ni.  &  se.Yks.,  measles  e.  m.  & 
se.Yks.  em.  &  sw.Lan.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  w.Wil.  e.Dev.,  neat 
sw.Yks.  n.  &  sc.Lan.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf,  niece  ni.  &  sw.Yks. 
n.Der.  s.Lin.  s.Oxf  w.Wil.  e.Dev., /cacc  n. Cum.  sw.Wm. 
sw.Yks.  n.  cm.  &  se.Lan.  n  Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf,  peel 
ni.Yks.,  piece  n.Der.  Lin.  e.Hrf  s.Oxf,  pleas:  sw.Yks. 
sm.Lan.  m.Lin.  m.Nhp.,  preach  sw.Wm.  n.Lan.  n.Der. 
nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  Hnt.,  reason  s.Sc.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  & 
s.Lan.  nw.  &  e.Der.  Lin.  s.Oxf  w.Wil.,  receive  s.Sc.  e.  m. 
se.  &  sw.Yks.  Lin.  s.Oxf  w.Wil.,  season  s.Sc.  n.  &  sw.Wm. 
Yks.  n.  nw.  cm.  &  s.Lan.  nw.Der.  Lin.  s.Oxf  w.Wil., 
secret  s.Sc.  sw.Y'ks.,  treacle  sw.Yks.,  treat  sw.Wm.  Yks. 
n.  em.  &  s.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der.  nw.  &:  s.Lin.  s.Oxf  v.-.W^il., 
veal  Wm.  Yks,  Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin.  ne.Shr.  Hnt. 
s.Oxf  se.Ken.  w.Wil.  e.Dor.,  agree  m.  &  se.Yks.  w.Wil., 
quay  m.  &  se.Yks.  s.Lin.,  tea  e.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  em. Lan. 
n.  &  nw.Lin. 

ja  in  eager  nnw.Yks. 

je  in  beast  e.  &  w.Oxf,  eager  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.,  easy 
Ox.r.,  feast  e.  &  w.Oxf. 

je  in  easy  s.Pem. 

jia  in  ease  se.Lan. 

a  in  measles  sw.Yks. 

se  in  measles  e.Dor. 

e  in  beast  .Sh.L  nc.Sc.  w.Oxf,  c/ieat  sc.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
n.Der.  Oxf  Bdf  me.Wil.,  chief  Oxf ,  cream  s.Stf  e.War. 
Oxf,  female  se.Nhb.,  measles  Kcb.  n.  me.  &  se.Nhb. 
s.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nnw.  snw.  se.  &  sw.Yks. 
n.  nw.  &  s.Lan.  Lei.,  reason  ne.  sn.  iS;  sm.Sc.  Bdf  e.Sus., 
season  ne.Sc.  Feb.,  teat  me.Wil.  w.Som.,  treat  se.Nhb. 
nc.Nrf. 

e  in  beast  Sh.L  Cai.  ne.  &  sn..Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.,  cease 
w.Frf  e.Per.,  cheat  nc.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.,  deceit  w.FrL 
e.Per.  Feb.,  feast  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  neat  ne.Sc. 
w  Frf  e.Per.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc,  ^frttf  w.Frf  e.Per., preach 
s.Chs.,  treat  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  veal  Abd.  sn.Sc. 
w.Frf  e.Per. 

i  in  beak  w.Som.,  beast  nw.Der.,  beef  Fit.  wm.  &  s.Stf. 
Lei.  ne.  &sw.Nhp.  s.Wor.  n.  &  m.Shr.  Hrf.  nw.Hrt.  Dor., 
cease  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  cheat  n.Cum.  n.Der.,  chief  ne.Nrf 
Dor.,  deceive  s.Sc.  e.Stf,  eager  Bch.  Ahd.,  fast  nw.Der., 
feeble  ne.Sc,  female  nw.Lan.  w.Chs.  c.Sus.  w.Wil.,  measles 
Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Edb.  Peb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur., 
peel  sw.Yks.  sm.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Lei.  c.Suf, 
piece  Dor.  w.Som.,  preach  Dor.,  reason  Bch.  Abd.  se.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  n.Cum.  w.Der.,  season  Bch.  Abd.,  teate.Oxi.  ne.Nrf, 
treat  w.Dor.  nw.Dev. 

i  in  Afa^  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.,  beast  Or.\.  ne.  & 
sm.Sc.  Edb.  s.Sc.  n.Cum.,  beef  Sc,  cease  Ayr.  Kcb.,  cheat 
Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.,  chief  w.Fri.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb.  s.Sc,  deceit  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Edb.,  deceive  Y.dh.,  feast 
wni.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s..Sc.  n.Cum.,  niece  w.F"rf  e.Per.  Ayr. 
Kcb.,  peace  ne.Sc.  n.Ayr.  Kcb.,  peel  s.Sc,  piece  ne.Sc 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  l.Ua.,  preach  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf 
e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  n.Cum.,  season  Ayr.  n.Cum.,  treat,  veal 
Kcb. 

B  in  measles  ne.Sc,  season  sn.Sc. 

a  in  measles,  receive  Lth. 

U 

§  221.  Words  which  in  the  lit.  language  have  u 
(occurring  chiefly  after  1,  r)  or  ui  (written  u,  ue,  ui)  have 
had  the  tollowing  development  in  the  dialects  in  such 
words  as  blue,  Jlute,  fruit ;  cruel,  gruel,  suet. 

eu  occurs  in  /lute,  fruit  schnri. 

e  in  blue  Abd. 

iu  in  blue  Lth.  Kcb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  i:  m.Cuui.  Wm. 


Yks.  Lan.  n.Stf  nw.Der.  Not.  Lin.  s.Oxf  nw.Nrf,  flute 
s.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  em.  &  ms.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf. 
nw.Der.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.,/r«// s.Dur.  Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  n.  &:  em. Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf.  w.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 

iu'i  in  cruel  snw.  ^  sw.Yks.  sm.Lan.  Bdf.,  gruel  m.  se. 
sw.  &  s.Yks.  em.  &:  se.Lan.  n.Stf  nw.Der.  n.  i^  nw.Lin. 
Rut.  Lei.,  suet  n.Cum.  Yks.  em. Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf  Lin.  Rut. 
s.Oxf 

iii-a  in  gruel  s.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  snw.  &  e.Yks. 
n.Lan.  m.  &  s.Lin.,  suet  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  Wm.  snw.Yks. 
n.Lan.  Lei. 

i9  in  flute,  fruit  m.Yks. 

jua  in  suet  S.Ayr. 

ju  in  blue  Bch.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  l.Ua..,  flute  Ant.  LMa. 

jii  in  flute,  fruit  ne.Nrf. 

u  in  blue  Or.I.  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Uls. 
n.Nhb.  n.Dur.  sw.Lan.  s.Stf  nw.Der.  Lei.  m.Shr.  se.Ken. 
Sus.  me.Wil.,  y/;(/c  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  Nhb.  n.Dur. 
sw.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der.  n.Lin.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  me.Wil.,  fruit 
Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  n.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  n.  & 
nw.Der.  n.Lin.  se.Ken.  me.Wil.;  cruel  Uls.,  gruel  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  sm.Sc.  n.Cum.  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  e.Dor.,  suet 
ne.Sc. 

ui  in  gruel  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.Lan.  n.Der.,  suet  Bch.  Abd. 
n.  Avr.  Lth.  Kcb.  sm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der.  se.Ken. 
me."&  w.Wil. 

u'a  in  gruel  Inv.  sn.Sc  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
I. Ma.  s.Oxf  e.Suf  w.Wil.  e"Dev.,  suet  Inv.  sn.Sc  w.Frf 
e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Edb.  Ant.  n.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  I.Ma.  Lei.  Clo. 
w.Wil. 

■BU'a  in  cruel,  gruel  s.Sc. 

oeu  in  blue  s.Sc,  fruit  s.Chs. 

ce  in  blue  n.Ken. 

U'3  in  suet  ne.Nrf  e.Dev. 

ii  in  blue  w.Som.  c.Dcv.,  flute  wm..Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  e.Suf 
e.Dev., fruit  em.  Sc  wm.Sc.  e.Suf  e.Dev. 

U'a  in  cruel  w.Som.,  gruel  ne.Nrf 

i  in  flute,  fruit  wm.Sc.  Ayr. 

i  in  fruit  ne.Sc. 

u  in  blue,  flute  w.Wil., //-mV  Ant.  s.Nhb.  I.Ma.  m.Shr. 
w.Wil. 

CB  in  flute  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Peb.  ,y>-;(// sn.Sc. 
w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Peb.  Kcb.  s.Sc,  suet  sn.Sc. 

ii  in  flute  sm.Sc.  n.Dev.,  fruit  sm.Sc 

§  222.     For  the  dialect  forms  of  sure  see  Index. 

ai 

§  223.  Words  which  in  the  lit.  language  have  ai 
(written  i,  ui,  y),  have  gen.  had  the  same  development 
in  the  dialects  as  OE.  i  (§  154).  Examples  are:  advice, 
advise,  cry,  delight,  fine,  guise,  nice,  oblige,  pie,  pint,  rice, 
sign,  tiny,  try,  viper,  &.C. 

But  ae  occurs  in  cry  sm.Lan. 

ai  in  advise  n.Cum.,  cry  s.Sc,  fine  nw.Hrt.  w.Suf.,  nice 
nw.Hrt.  Sus. 

i  in  delight  sn.Sc  Peb.  Kcb.,  oblige  Glo.  Sus. 

i  in  oblige  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 

i  in  advise  Lth.,  delight  s.Nhh.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  m. 
&  se.Yks.  sw.Lan.,  guise  w.Cor.,  oblic^e  Bch.  Abd.  em.Sc. 
S.Ayr.  Ant.  n.Nhb.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
w.Som.,  tiny  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  se.  &  s.Lan.  I.Ma. 
s.Chs.  s.Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  w.War.  Sus.  Dor. 

§  224.  Words  which  in  the  lit.  language  have  aia 
(written  ia,  ie,  io),  have  had  the  following  development 
in  the  dialects  in  such  words  as  friar,  quiet,  riot,  violet,  &c. : 

ai  in  quiet  Lth.  Edb.  s.Nhb.  es.Yks.  em. Lan.  I.Ma. 
ne.Der.  s.Nrf  e.Suf,  violet  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr. 
Lth.  Kcb.  Ant.  me.  &  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  se.Yks.  n. 
SW.&  s.Lan.  I.Ma.  n.&  nw.Der.  Not.  Lin.cSuf  Sus.  w.Som. 
n.  &  e.Dev. 

aia  in  quiet  Sh.I.  sn.  &  em.Sc.  se.Nhb.  s.Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
nnw.  snw.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Stf  n.  & 
ne.Der.  n.  &.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf  Ess.  Sus.  Dor. 
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n.  &  e.Dev.,  riol  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Lth.  Kcb.  Nhb. 
Diir.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  sni.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  Not.  Rut. 
Lei.  Nhp.  War.  VVor.  Oxf.  e.Suf.,  violii  wm.Sc.  n.Cum. 
s.Wm.  nnw.  snw.  s\v.  &  s.Yks.  inv.Lan.  Liii.  w.War. 

aa  in  quiet  se.  Laii. 

a  in  qititi  m.  s\v.  S:  ms.Lan.,  riol  s.Lan.,  violcl  m.  & 
se.Yks. 

aa  in  quirt,  riot  m.Yks. 

aia  in  quiet  cm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  wm.  &  s.Stf.  Der.  m.Nhp., 
no/ n. Ayr.  Edb.  s.Sc.  em.Lan.  LMa. 

ei  m  friar  wm.Sc,  quiet  Cai.  sn.  &  sm.Sc.  Ant.  n.Nhb., 
vioht  sn.Sc.  e.Yks. 

eia  in  quiet  c.  &  nm.Yks.  Chs.,  riot  sn.Sc.  e.Yks. 

ea  in  quiet  ne.Sc. 

ei  in  quiet  Bcli.  Abd. 

eia  in  quiet  w.Frf.  e.Pcr. 

e  in  quiet  Inv.  nni.  &  wm.Sc.  S.Ayr.  Ltii.  Peb.  Kcb. 
s.Lan.  LMa. 

ia  in  friar  n.Dur.  nnw.  snw.  m.  se.  &  es.Yks. 

1  in  quill  Clis. 

ir  in  friar  Ltli.  Edb.  s.Sc. 

oi  in  violet  em.  se.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf  Rut.  Lei.  n.  & 
w.Wor.  s.Oxf.  n.Bck.  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  Sus. 

oia  in  iiolet  sw.  &  s.Yks.  se.Lan.  e.Der.  s.Lin.  Lei. 
e.War.  Bdf.  se.Hrt.  Ess.  se.Ken.,  no/ Ant.  se.Lan.  n.Stf. 
se.Ken. 

ei  in  i7«;V/ n.Bck.,  I'/oA/ m.Bck.  w.Wil.  Dor. 

Bia  in  quiet  nw.  &  e.Oxf  w.Hrt.  Wil.  e.Dor.  Som.  s.Dev., 
riol  me.  &.  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.Dev.,  I'/o/c/ w.Hrt.  nie.  &;  w.Wil. 

ai  in  quiet  UIs.  ne.Nrf ,  violet  ne.Nrf  LW.  e.Dor. 

aia  in  quiet  e.Hrf  Glo.  sm.Hmp.  w.Dor.,  riot  ne.Nrf. 
e.Dor. 


au 

§  225.  Words  which  in  the  Ht.  language  have  au 
(written  ou,  owl,  have  gen.  had  the  same  development 
in  the  dialects  as  OE.  ii  (§  171).  Examples  arc  :  allotc, 
bounty,  doubt,  gown,  lounge,  ouiue,  round,  vciv ;  flower,  &c. 

But  aB  occurs  in  ro;/j;(/ s.Stf.  me. Wil. 

ea  in  doubt  sw.  &  ms.  Lan. 

ja  in  gown  n.  &  nw.Der. 

jau  in  goivn  nw.Nrf. 

ou  in  allow,  gown,  vow  snw.  Yks.,  doubt  es.Yks. 

BU  in  bounty,  vow  w.Frf  e.Per. 

o  in  ounce  ne.Sc. 

u  in  bounty  Bch.  Abd.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  doubt 
Sb.L  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Ayr.  sm.  &  s.Sc. 
Ant.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Cum.,  gown  Sh.L  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc. 
w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  sm.Sc.  Peb.  Ant.  n.Cuni.  se.Yks., lounge 
sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  Wm.,  ounce  s.Dur. 
e.Yks.  n.Lin.,  round  ne.  &  nw.Sc. 

il  in  ounce  Ant.  n.  Wor. 

B  in  bounty  ne.Sc,  lounge  S.Ayr.,  ounce  ne.  S:  sn.Sc. 
w.Frf  e.Per.  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc. 


JU 
§  226.  Words  which  in  the  lit.  language  have  ju 
(written  eau,  ew,  lew,  u,  ui,  ue),  have  had  in  many 
dialects- especially  in  the  Sc.  n.Cj'.  Midi.  e.  &  sw.Cy. — 
the  same  development  as  OE.  6  (f(  162)  in  such  words  as 
beauty,  dubious,  due,  duke,  duty,  music,  peiv,  stupid,  suit, 
union,  use,  vie:<',  &.C.  Fur  the  dialect  forms  of  cucumber 
see  Index. 


Chapter   IV 
THE    VOWELS    OF    UNACCENTED    SYLLABLES 


§  227.  Diphthongs  and  short  and  long  vowels  in  un- 
accented syllables  have  regularly  been  weakened  to  a,  i, 
or  the  vowel  has  disappeared  altogether.  In  the  latter 
case,  when  an  1,  m,  or  n  followed,  it  has  become  vocalic. 


I.  9 

§  228.    a.  In  initial  syllables  followed  by  the  principal 
accent : 

about,  above,  acquaint;  advice{hut  a  Sh.L  ne.Sc.  me. Nhb. 
o.  m.  &  se.Yks.  sm.  &  s.Lan.  nw.Der.),  advise  (but  a  Inv. 
Bch.  Abd.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  i 
Wm.  n.Lan.  n.Stf  se. Ken.),  n/^on/ (but  a  sn.  wm.  iS:  sm.Sc.  ' 
Lth.  Edb.),  afloat,  afore,  again,  ago,  agree,  a/iind,  allo'w ; 
(dmost  n.Dur.  nw.Oxf  m.Bck.  iiw.  &  me.Wil.  w.Som., 
alone,  along;  among  {hut  a  Bch.  Abd.  Lth.  s.Sc.  n.Nhb.),  ! 
aneath,  anent,  atween.  a-way,  ayont;  begin  Abd.  w.  Frf  e.  Per. 
s.AjT.  Peb.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  nw.  &  s.Lnn.  n.Stf 
Dor.,  begun  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  em.Sc.  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 
s.Nhb.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  nw.Lan.  n.SiW,  behave  AhA.  w.Frf 
e.Per.  em.Sc.  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  se.  &  sw.Yks. 
n.Stf  e.Suf,  behind  sw.Yks.  n.Stf  Sus.  nw.Som.,  belief 
Abd.  Per.  S.Ayr.  Peb.  Ant.  Nhb.  sw.Yks.  s.Lan.  LMa. 
n.Stf  nw.Lin.  Dor.,  believe  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Peb. 
Ant.  Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  nw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf. 
Lin.  Brks.  e.Suf  e.Sus.  me.Wil.  Dor.,  beneath  s.Nhb.  LMa. 
Lin.  Lei.  s.War.,  bet-ween  sw.Yks.  n.Stf  me.Wil.  e.Dev., 
beyond  n.Stf  s.Lin.  Lei.  Sus.,  conceit  (but  o  s.Sc.  ni.  & 
sw.Yks.  e.Suf.),  concern  (but  o  Inv.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per. 
Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  ms.  & 
sw.Yks.   Lan.   I. Ma.  m.Not.  nw.Lin.  e.Dev.),  delay  Inv. 


w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Edb.  s.Nhb.  LMa.  Dor.,  delight  Inv. 
w.Frf  e.Per.  Peb.  s.Nhb.  se.Lan.  LMa.  Lei.  Dor.,  eleven 
(but  e  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  n.Cum.  se.Lan.,  i  Inv.  em.Sc. 
Kcb.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  ne.  &  es.Yks.  sm.  sw.  & 
s.Lan.  s.Oxf),  enough  (but  i  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  UIs.  sw.  & 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  nnw.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  n.  &  ne.Der.  nw.Lin. 
e.War.  n.Shr.  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  Som.),  eno-w  (but  i 
sw.Yks.  n.Dcr.  nw.Som.),  receive  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ajt.  Lth. 
Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  Wm.  LMa.  n.Stf  nw.Lin.  e.Som. 
See  §  230. 

§  229.   b.  In  syllables  preceded  by  the  principal  accent: 
celery  ;  every  w .Vv(.  e .Vct .  s.Ayr.  Ant.  n.  &  m.Cum. em.  & 

sw.Lan.  LMa.  nw.Der.  s.he\.,' holiday  (but  i  Bch.  Abd. 

w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  me.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 

s.Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Stf  s.Oxf  se.Ken. 

w.Wil.),  Saturday, 
almost  sw.Yks.  in. Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Der.  Lei.  n.Shr.,  always 

(but  i  s.Chs.  ne.Der.  n.Nhp.  e.Hrf  w.Som.),  barrel  {hut  i 

Kcb.  n.Cum.  Yks.  em.  sm.  &  s.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf  n.Der. 

nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  t,  breeches  (but  i  Dub.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 

w.Wm.  Lan.  nw.Lin.  s. Lei. s.Oxf  se.Ken.  me.Wil. e.Dev.  I, 

bullvck  (but  i  sw.Nhb.  Sus.  Som.),  carrot  (but  i  Bch.  Abd. 

Lth.  Edb.s.Sc.Yks.em.&se.Lan.m.Shr.s.Oxf  ),C/ir/s/;/ws; 

em  met  {hut  i  em.Lan.  Lei.  e.Dev.),  harvest  em.  &  wm.Sc. 

Ayr.  ne.  isw.Win.  n.  iS:  s.Lan.  LMa.  ne.  &  nw.Der.  m.Shr. 

m.Bck.  e.An.  Dor.  nw.  &  w.Som.  n.Dev.,  herring  Bch.  Abd. 

w.Frf  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Ayr.  Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Sus.,  morning 

ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  em.Sc.  n.Ayr.  LMa.  nin.Brks.  me.Wil. 

Dor.,  ointment  ibut  i  Kcb.  m.Yks.),  seivice  w.Frf  e.Per. 

LMa.,  shilling  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Ayr.  se.Lan. 

Sus.  me.Wil.  e.Dev.,  spirit  Inv.  w.Frf  e.Per.  cni.Sc.  LMa. 
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Sus.  Dor.,  value  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
w.Wm.  Yks.,  violet  (but  i  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  n.Cum.  nvv.Lan. 
s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  me.  &  w.Wil.).    See  §  231. 

barley  Peb.  nnw.Yks.,  biiiy  Peb.  ne.Nrf.,co»H/ri'  wm.Sc, 
silly  n.Nhb.,  veiy  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  VVm.  snw.  &  m.Yks.  Lan. 

arrow  (but  i  Edb.),  barroiu  (but  i  Bch.  Abd.  Lth.  Edb.), 
beltoiii  (but  i  Bch.  Abd.  Lth.  Edb.),  belloii.'s  (but  i  ne.vvm.  & 
s.Sc.  s.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  snvv.Yks.  n.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
n.Der.  Sus.  Som.),  billniv ;  borough  (but  i  Bch.  Abd.  Lth. 
Edb.),  borrmu  (but  i  Bch.  Abd.  Lth.  Edb.  Dor.  s.Som.), 
fallow  ;  fellow  (but  i  Bch.  Abd.  sn.  nm.  &  em.Sc.  m.  se.  & 
sX-zx^.),  gallows  (but  i  s.Som.),  Iiarro'w  (but  i  Lth.  Edb.), 
marrow  (but  i  nm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.),  iiieat/ow  (but  i  Lth.  Edb.), 
s/iadoiu  (but  i  Bch.  Abd.  Lth.  Edb.),  szi'alloiv  (but  i  Lth. 
Edb.  n.Ir.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  w.Yks.  War.  Glo.  Brks. 
Sus.  LW.  Dor.),  talloiv  (but  i  Lth.  Edb.),  imiotv  (but  i  ne. 
nm.  &  em.Sc.  Brks.  Sus.),  wiiu/o-w  (but  i  ne.Sc.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  Lth.  Edb.  Brks.  Wil.),  ycllocv  (but  i  Lth.  Edb. 
w.Wor.).     See  §  231. 

barber,  chamber,  ciiuler,  crealure,  danger,  eager,  either, 
ever,  father,  feather,  fodder,  gander,  gather,  heifer,  leather, 
vionger,  mother,  murder,  neighbour,  never,  shoii'er,  &c.,  have 
a  or  ar  (Bch.  Abd.  ir)  according  as  the  final  r  has  remained 
or  disappeared.     See  §  231. 

The  vowel  or  diphthong  in  the  second  element  of  com- 
pounds is  often  weakened  to  a  as  in  bakehouse,  ivashhotise, 
brimstone,  hearthstone,  &c.  da  occurs  in  holiday,  yesterday, 
and  in  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  in  Sh.L  ne.  & 
wm.Sc.  S.Ayr.  Peb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  Khb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  LMa.  n.  &  s.Stf.  m.Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  se.Hrt. 


2.    1 

§  230.  a.  In  initial  syllables  followed  by  the  principal 
accent : 

begin,  begun,  behave,  behind,  belief ,  believe,  beneath,  betiveen, 
beyond,  delay,  delight,  eleven,  enough,  enow,  receive  :  but  see 
§  228. 

§231.    b.  In  syllables  preceded  by  the  principal  accent : 

ague  se.Yks.  nw.Lin.,  breeches;  harvest  (but  a  em.  & 
wm.Sc.  Ayr.  ne.  &  sw.Wm.  n.  &  s.Lan.  I.lVIa.  ne.  & 
nw.Der.  m.Shr.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf  Dor.  nw.  &  w.Som. 
n.Dev.),  service  (butaw.Frf  e.Per.  \M&.), spirit [hui  a  Inv. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.  I. Ma.  Sus.  Dor.),  value  Lth.  Edb. 
s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  sw.Wm.  n.  m.  se.  &  svv.Lan.  Chs.  n.Stf. 
n.Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  Glo.  Bdf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  Dor. 
Som.  Dev.  Cor. 

any,  baby,  //arley  (but  a  Peb.  nnw.Yks),  beauty,  belly, 
berry,  body,  bounty,  bury  (but  a  Peb.  ne.Nrf.),  busy,  carry, 
country,  dainty,  dairy,  daisy,  directly,  diszy,  donkey,  dreary, 
empty,  every,  ffty,  forty,  heavy,  holly,  iiy,  lady,  lazy,  many, 
merry,  only,  penny,  pony,  poultry,  pretty,  ready  silly,  steady, 
tiny,  twenty,  ugly,  very  (but  a  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  snw.  & 
m.Yks.  Lan.). 

luvgnin  (but  vocalic  n  Inv.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  Yks.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin.  Sus.  I.W.  me. Wil. 
Dor.),  bottom  Bch.  Abd.,  burden  Bch.  Abd.  em. Lan.  n.Der., 
certain  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  Ldd.  mc.  &  s.Nhb.  w.Wm.  e.Yks. 
nw.  em.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  n.Stf  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  e. 
&  s.War.  n.Wor.  Shr.  e.Ilrf  Glo.  nw.Oxf  Bck.  Bdf.  Nrf 
Suf.  Ess.  Ken.  e.Sus.  w.Som.,  chicken  Kcb.  Ant.  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  m.Cum.  n.Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  s  Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin. 
Rut.  Lei.  n.Hrf  s.O.xf.  se.Ken.  s.Som.,  cousin  Inv.  wm. 
sm.  &  s.Sc.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.  & 
sw.Yks.  se.Ken.  e.Sus.,  cushion  sm.Sc.  Ant.  Dur.  Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  s.Stf  Lin.  n.Shr.  w.Wil.  e. Som. ,rt'o^p;;  Bch.  Abd. 
Kch.,  farthing,  fathom  Bch.  Abd.,  gtirden  Bch.  Abd.  Kcb. 
s.Sc.  n.  &  m.Cum.  n.  sm.  se.  &  swXan.  n.  &  s.Stf.  n.Der. 
Lei.  m.Shr.  nw.Oxf.,  herring,  morning  (but  3  ne.Sc.  w.Frf 
e.Per.  em.Sc.  n.Ayr.  I.Ma.nm.Brks.mc.Wil.  Dor.),«o('/M«^; 
season,  seldom  Bch.  Abd.,  serpent  Bcli.  Abd.  Ayr.  Kcb. 
n.Shr.,  servant  Bch.  Abd.,  shilling  (but  a  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf 
c.Fcr.  em.Sc.  Ayr.  se.Lan.  Sus.  me.Wil.  e.Dev.),  bundle 
w.Yks.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.,  AW)('/m.&  se.Yks.  em. Lan.  s.Stf, 


castle  Kcb.  Dub.,  devil  Abd.  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  Ant.  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  n.Wm.  es.Yks.  nw.Lan.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.Nrf. 
nw.Dev.,  evil  Kcb.  sw.Lan.  nw.Lin.  See  §  233.  Words 
ending  in  er  as  in  cinder,  ever,  father,  feather,  gather,  leather, 
mother,  rather,  &c.,  have  ir  in  Bch.  Abd. 

di  gen.  occurs  in  holiday, ye Jerday,  and  in  the  names  of 
the  days  of  the  week  ;  but  see  §  229. 

3.    Loss  of  Vowel  or  Syllable 

§  232.  a.  In  initial  syllables  followed  by  the  principal 
accent : 

The  initial  syllable  has  often  disappeared  in  such  words 
as  about,  above,  acquaint,  agree,  allow,  among,  aneath ; 
assuage  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Not.  Der.  Lin.  Lei.  War.  Shr. 
Ken.  I.W.,  asylum  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Lin.  Brks.  Dor. 
Dev.;  aivay  ;  ifi/r/^sf  (kgz.  koz,  kos)  Abd.  s.Sc.  se.Nhb. 
Wm.  sw.Yks.  nw.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Stf  n.  &  e.Der.  m.Not. 
n.Lei.  e.War.  Glo.  Oxf.  Bdf.  e.Suf  e.Ken.  Sus.  Hmp. 
w.Wil.  e.Som.  n.Dev.,  believe;  deliver  sw.Yks.  me.Wil., 
desire  w.Som.,  directly  ;  disturb  me.Wil.,  eleven  ;  enlist  Yks. 
Lan.  n.Der.  me.Wil.,  enough;  e.xcept  Sc.  Chs.  Lin.  War. 
Lon.  w.Som.  Cor., /«(7«ps/ w.Som.,  ofcns/o;;  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  Der.  Som., ('/>;>/(■;«/(■  (demik,  demak)  Yks.  Not.  Lin. ; 
en/ire  (tais,  teis)  gen.  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  For  those 
words  in  the  above  list,  where  no  geography  is  given, 
see  Index. 

§233.     b.  In  syllables  preceded  by  the  principal  accent: 

The  medial  syllable  has  often  disappeared  in  such  words 
as  actually,  celery,  company, different, evening,every, general, 
natural,  nobody,  pennyivorth,  somebody,  &c. 

The  final  syllable  has  sometimes  disappeared  in  ague, 
barroiv,  carrot,  carry,  donkey,  empty, furrow,  narrow,  harvest; 
see  Index. 

Vocalic  1 :  able,  apple,  axle,  bramble,  bridle,  bristle ;  bundle 
(but  il  w.Yks.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.),  bushel  (but  il  m.  &  se.Yks. 
em. Lan.  s.Stf),  castle  (but  il  Kcb.  Dub.),  couple,  cradle ; 
devil  (but  il  Abd.  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
n.Wm.  es.Yks.  nw.Lan. nw.Lin. Rut. Lei. ne.Nrf.nw.Dev., 
dwindle;  evil  (but  il  Kcb.  sw.Lan.  nw.Lin.),  example ; 
female  Bch.  Abd.  Lth.  Edb.  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  se.Ken., 
fiddle,  kettle,  little,  nettle,  squabble,  uncle,  zchistle,  &c. 

Vocalic  m  :  besom,  blossom,  bosom  (but  um,  lim  sw.Yks. 
sm.  &  sw.Lan.  Stf)  ;  bottom,  fathom,  seldom,  wisdom,  &c. 
(but  im  in  Bch.  Abd.) 

Vocalic  n:  bacon,  bargain,  bitten ;  burden  (but  in  Bch. 
Abd. em. Lan.  n.Der.), button,  certain,  chicken, chosen,  cousin, 
cushion,  drunken,  eleven,  fasten,  garden,  happen,  heaven, 
mason,  open,  poison,  reckon  ;  serpent  (but  in  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr. 
Kcb.  m.Shr.),  seven,  spoken,  luagon  ;  warrant  (but  in  n.Dur. 
nw.Wil.  w.Som.).  Vocalic  n,  preceded  by  a  labial  or 
guttural,  has  often  become  m  or  q  respectively,  especially 
in  the  northern  dialects,  as  evm  heaven,  opm  ojf)en,  beakrj, 
biakij  bacon,  wagr)  zvagon,  &c. 

Svarabhakti 

§  234.  A  vowel,  gen.  a,  has  often  been  developed 
between  two  consonants,  the  first  of  which  is  usually  r  or  1. 
E.\amplesare  :  aribherb  lre\.,in&rBhlniarbleSh.\.  w.Yks. 
nw.Der. ;  garal  girl  nw.Wil.,  aral  hurl  e.Dor.,  warald 
world  sn.  &  s.Sc.  nne.Nhb.  Cum.  n.  &  m.Wm.  w.Sus.  ; 
aram,  eram  arm  sni.Se.  n.Cum.  nnw.  &  snw. Yks.  LMa., 
baram  barm  Per.  Dor.,  faram  farm  LMa.  Sus.,  storam 
storm  n.Cum.  nnw.  cS:  snw. Lan.  LMa.  Lei.,  waram  ivarin 
sni.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Cum.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  I.Ma.jWBram 
Edb.  Lth.,  wilram  I. Ma.,  waram  worm  n.Der.;  akaran 
acorn  Wm.  nw.Lan.,  aparan  apron  n.Cum.  nnw.  snw.  ^: 
se.Yks.  LMa.,  baran  barn  n.Nhb.  Dor.,  boran/)();«  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.,  8iasf>arin  cistern  se.Yks.,  koran  fo;-«  n.Nhb.  nnw. 
&  snw.Yks.  Lei.,  oran  horn  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  Lei.,  airan, 
eiran  iron  Sc.  Uls.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nnw.  snw.  c. 
se.  &m.Yks.n.&se.Lan.  l.Ma. ,\ar3n learn  n.Cum.;  forast 
frst,  worad  won/ nne.Nhb. ;  elam  elm  Sc.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
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n.Cum.  nnw.  snw.  e.  &  se.Yks.  nw.Lan.  s.Stf.  Lin.  Lei. 
s.War.  n.  &  nw.Oxf.  Bck.  Cmb.  c.Suf.  e.  &  se.Ken.  s.Sur. 
Sus.  I.W.  Dor.  w.  &  s.Som.  e.  &  svv.Dcv.,fllam//7;«  Abd. 
om.Sc.  Win.  I. Ma.  s.Stf.  s.O.\f'.  w.  &  s.Som.  e.  &  sw.Dcv., 
h)elam  lulm  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  cni.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Nhb. 
Win.  cm.Lan.  I. Ma.  Stf.  Lei.  s.O.xf.  se.Ken.  Dor;  kanei 
kncf,  kansed  /v/'m/,  kana  kiu-w  s.Sc.  o/w. ;  Jar^b  slinih, 
Jarimp  y/iriiii/i  s.Feni.,  Jarud  shroud  s.Sc.  Ant.  n.Cuni. 
nw.Yks. ;  waript  ;iv(r/\vni.Sc.,wora*Ja7v7(/;s.Sc..wareixt 
jt'/vi,/;/,  wareit  it'/V/t,  warar)  ic/w/^Sh.L  sn.  em.  sm.&s.Sc. 


Weak  Forms  and  Particles 

§  235.  For  tiie  unaccented  forms  of  and.  be,  been,  but,  by, 
can.  roiild,  do.  has,  have,  he,  him,  me,  my,  on,  shall,  she, 
should,  so,  litem,  there,  they,  thou,  tis.  ice,  ivlien,  wdl,  would, 
ye, you,  sec  Index.  Tlie  weak  forms  of  as  are  az,  as,  z, 
s  ;  of  at :  at  Sc.  often  it ;  o(  to:  ta,  tav,  tiv  (when  the  next 
word  begins  with  a  vowel).  Other  weak  forms  will  be 
foimd  imder  the  headings  of  pronouns. 


Chapter  V 
THE    CONSONANTS 


THE   SEMI-VOWELS 

W 

§  236.  OE  initial  w  has  gen.  remained  before  vowels. 
But  it  has  disappeared  in  want  (mnle)  War.  Won  Hrf. 
Glo.  Oxf.  W'il.,  ive  eni.Sc,  week  ne.Sc.  w  Frf.  e.Per.,  will 
(unstres.'ied  form,  see  Index),  ivith  m  Shr.  Hrf.  e.Suf, 
within  n.Kcn.  e.Sus.,  wolf  s.Sc.  Glo.  e.Oxf.,  -woman  nc.  & 
sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  w.  >.V  s.War.  Wor.  m  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo. 
Oxf.  Brks.  Bck.  Bdf.  w.Suf.  Ess.  n.  &  e.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus. 
LW.  nw.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  w.Som.  Dcv.,  ivomen  Glo. 
Dor.,  ivonib  ne.Sc.  s.Nhb.  w.Som.,  ivoiuler  Glo.  e.Oxf. 
me.Wil.  Dor.,  won't  Lei.  Cnib.  ne.Nrf.  Suf.  Ess.  Dor. 
Som.,  ivno  s.Sc.  ni.Shr.,  'woiid  n,  &  w.Wor.  m  Shr.  n.Hrf. 
Glo.  Oxf.  n.Bck.  Sus.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  sw.Dcv.,  -wool  Sc. 
n.  &  se.Nhb.  n.Cum.  s.War.  n.  &  w.Wor.  m.Shr.  Glo. 
s.Oxf.  Brks.  n.Bck.  n.Kcn.  e.Sus.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  Som., 
Zi'orsted  m.Shr.  Oxf..  ivound  sn.  &  s.Sc.  me.  &  se.Nhb. 
s.Oxf.  w.Wil.,  !t'0(//(/ (unstressed  form,  see  Indfx).  From 
the  above  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  w  has  chiefly 
disappeared  before  a  following  u. 

There  are  no  examples  in  the  dialects  of  initial  w  being 
changed  to  v  before  a  following  vowel. 

An  initial  w  has  often  arisen  in  tlie  dialects  through 
a  falling  diphthong  having  become  a  rising  diphthong. 
Examples  are  :  hoard  nw.Oxf.  w.Som.  c.Dev.,//o/(/'e.Dor., 
hole  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  Dor.,  ho)ne  e.  se.  & 
es.Yks.  sm.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  Stf.  Der. 
Rut.  m  Nhp.  e.  &  w.War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  nw.Oxf. 
Brks.  Bck.  n.Ken.  I.W.  me.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.,  hope 
m.Cum.  snw.  e.  &  se.Yks.,  hot  w.Yks.  se.  &  s.Lan.  Chs. 
ne.  &  nw.Der.  Nhp.  Shr.  Som.  Dev.,  oak  w.Yks.  n.  & 
m.Shr.  Glo.  limp.  Dor.  Som.,  oar  e.Som.,  oats  ne.  e.  se.  & 
m.Yks.  em.  se.  &  s.Lan.  w.  &  s.Chs.  Dnb.  wm.Stf.  n.  ne. 
&  nw.Der.  n.  &  m.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  sw.Nhp.  w.War.  w.Wor. 
Shr.  n.Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf.  Brks.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  Hnt.  Cmb.  Ken. 
Sur.  Sus.  limp.  I.W.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dcv.  Cor.,  oath 
m.Shr.  Brks.  Bdf.  Dor.  e.Som.,  old  Dor.  e.  &  s.Som. 
s.Dev.,  one  see  Index,  only  n.Ken.,  oi chard  Nhb.  Dur. 
Cum.  Wm.  n.  X:  e.Yks.,  oi'tr  s. limp.,  whole  ne.  e.  m.  nm. 
se.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  em.  sm.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  Stf. 
Der.  Not.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  m.Wor.  Glo.  Oxf.  Bck. 
Bdf.  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  e.  &  w.Som.  No  dialect  has  hw  or  w 
in  whore. 

§  237.  Initial  wr  has  become  vr  in  ne.Sc.  s.Frf.  w.Som. 
and  also  occasionally  in  sn  .Sc.  Lth.  and  n.  &  nw.  Dev.  in 
such  words  as  -wrap,  ivrealh.  H'reck,  -wren,  ivranh,  ivrestle, 
ivrclch,  -ivrii^'ht,  lurite,  'wrong,  wrought.  Initial  wr  has 
remained  among  the  older  generation  of  dialect  speakers 
in  Sh.  &  Or.l.  and  Sc.  except  in  the  parts  mentioned 
above.  The  lo^s  of  initial  w  in  this  combination  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground  in  Sc.     The  w  has  disappeared 
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in   Eng.  except    in  w.Som.  and    occasionally   in   n.  & 
nw.Dev. 

§  238.  Initial  sw  has  gen.  had  the  same  development  as 
in  the  lit.  language.  But  it  has  remained  in  t-word Ot.X. 
ne.  &  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  me.  &  se.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum. 
nnw.  snw.  m.  &  sw.Yks.  s.Stf.  n.  &  sLin.  Lei.  nw.  & 
ne.Oxf.  The  w  has  disappeared  in  s-weep  (siap)  Abd. 
em.Sc.  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  n.Ir.  n.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum., 
w.Som  (zoep),  siu'ni  (sum)  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.  s.Ayr. 
Kcb.  s  Sc.  Nhb.,  swipjyie  (supl)  Sc.  n.Ir.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 
Wm.  w.Yks.  ne.Lan.,  swoon  (stiund.  ZBund)  nw.Oxf. 
Wil.,  s'wore  sm.Sc.  Ant.  es.Yks.  m.Nlip.  e.IIrf.  s.Oxf. 
n.Bck.  se.Hrt.  s.Sur.  Sus.  sm.Hmp.  w.Wil.  c.Dor. ,  sivum 
(tumd)  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Nhb. 

§  239.  Initial  dw  has  gen.  remained  in  the  dialects,  as 
d'warf,  dwell,  dwindle  (but  w.Som.  dCEndl). 

§  240.  Initial  hw  has  become  fin  ne.Sc.  in  such  words 
as  v.'hat,  ivheat,  -wheel,  H'hilp,  nihrn,  -where,  -whey,  U'hich, 
ivhile,  li'hine,  whistle,  white,  n'hy.  It  has  also  become  f 
occasionally  in  Cai.  sn.  &  nm.Sc,  especially  in  -what,  zuhen, 
where,  ivhich,  who,  tvhy.  Initial  hw  has  gen.  remained  in 
Sh.  &  Or.l.  Sc.  (except  in  the  parts  mentioned  above) 
Irel.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  n.Yks.  I. Ma.  In  many  Sc. 
dialects  the  hw  is  xw  or  nearly  so.  In  the  remaining 
parts  of  Eng.  initial  hw  has  become  w.  Who  has  w  in 
se.Nhb.  n.  &  s.Dur.  e.  w.  &  s.Cum.  n.W'm.  nnw.  snw.  e. 
se.  m.  and  parts  of  sw.  iS;  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  em.  &  se.Lan. 
Dnb.  e.Dcr.;  in  the  rest  of  Eng.  it  is  gen.  u,  ua,  see 
Index. 

Initial  hw  has  disappeared  in  u'/W  w.Som.  n.  & 
nw.Dev.,  zvhen  (unstressed  form  on)  w.Som.  It  has 
become  tw  in  -whine  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan. 
Nhp.,  kw  in  whims  n.Yks.,  tvhig  Nhb.,  tvhiff  Yks.  Lan. 

§  241.  Initial  kw  has  gen.  remained,  as  quake,  quart, 
queen,  queer,  quick,  quilt.  But  it  has  often  become  hw,  w, 
I'w,  or  tw,  especially  in  Sh.I.  Sc.  and  n.Cy. 

hw,  w  occurs  in  quack  Sc.,quai'it  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Chs.,  quake  (obs.)  n  Cy.  Yks.  Lan.,  quaker  Wm. 
n.  &  w.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.,  quarrel  a  stone  quarry 
Lakel.  Yks.  ne.Lan.,  quarrelsome  Cum.,  quart  Cum.  Yks., 
cjiuuter.  quartern  Sh.I.  w.  &  sw.Yks.,  qucak  to  squeak 
Sc.  w.Yks.  ne.  &  e.Lan.  Wor.  Glo.  e.Cy.  \\\w\>.,  quean 
n.Cy.  Dur.  Yks.  Lan.  n.Dev.,  queem  //cnsrr;;/ Sc.  Nhb. 
Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Lin.,  queer  Sh.I.,  querkcn 
to  choke  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.,  qi  ey  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 
V\m.Wis.,auick  uiliic)  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
Der.  Not.  Lin.  Nhp.,  quicken  mountain  ash  Nhb.  Dur. 
Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Fit.  Dub.  Der.  Lin.  War.  Shr. 
Dcv.,  quicken  v.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan  ,  quiet  Sh.I.  s.Dur.  Cum. 
Wm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  n  Lan.,  auilkin  a  load  Cor., 
quirm  to  disappear  Sh.I.,  cushion  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
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Lan.,  quit  Sh.  &  Or.I.,  quite  to  requite  Nhb.  Dur.  Lakel. 
Yks.  Lan.  Chs.;  squeamish  has  sw  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Hrf. 
Dor.  Som. 

})W  in  qiiaker  Lakel.,  querken  to  choke  Rxb.  obs. 

tw  in  queak  to  squeak  War.,  queek  to  squeeze  Chs. 
Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Shr.  Dev.,  quill  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Lin.,  quilt  to  beat,  /log  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Der. 
Lin.  e.An.,  quilt  bed-cover  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  e.An.,  quinsy  Lakel.,  quirm  to  disappear 
Sh.L,  quite  to  requite  Lake!.,  quitch  Cum.  Wm.  w.Yks. 
Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Glo.  O.xf. 
Bdf.  Hrt.  Hnt.  Cmb.  e.An.  Ess.  Sus.  w.Som. 

k  in  quilt  (kilt)  Abd.  n.Cum. 

§  242.  Initial  tw  has  gen.  remained  in  such  words  as 
lii'elve,  twenty,  tzcice,  tu'lg,  tii'iiie.  tivittcr,  &c. 

But  hw,  w  occurs  in  lnu'tidle  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan. 
Lei.  Nhp.  Cor.,  tivig  Chs.,  twinter  a  sheep  tivo years  old 
Sc,  Izi'itter  Sc.  Eng. 

kw  in  tcvcuty  Chs.,  twiddle  Wor.  Glo.  Sus.  Hmp.  LW. 
Wil.  Dor.  Cor.,  tn'igChs.  Not.,  twist  Chs. 

§  243.  Initial  {)W  has  seldom  remained  unchanged  in 
the  dialects. 

t'w  occurs  in  thwaite  a  forest  clea'ing  Cum.  Wm. 
Ylcs.  Lan.,  {'war)  (OE.  J'wang)  tlioiig  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks. 
Lan.,  thwite  (OE.  j'witan)  to  ait  n.Cy.  Lan.  Der.  Shr. 
Glo.  Dev.,  bwitl  v.  (ME.  j'witel  sb.)  to  whittle  n.Cy.  Cum. 
Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Nhp. 

hw,  w  in  li'liack  Sc.  Eng.,  thwaite  Cum.,  thivarl  Wm. 
obs.  e.An.,  thong  Sc.  Ircl.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Not.  nw.Der.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Suf.  Dor.  w.Som., 
thwite  to  cut  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan., 
whittle  gen.  in  Eng.  except  in  the  parts  mentioned  above. 

kw  in  thivart  Yks.  e.An. 

tw  in  thong  (twar))  Sh.  &  Or.L,  (twor))  Glo.  Sus.,  Dor. 
obs.,  thwite  Sh.  &  Or.L  Cai.  Chs. 

§  244.  A  w  has  often  been  developed  before  a  back 
vowel  preceded  by  a  consonant  especially  a  labial,  more 
rarely  when  preceded  by  a  guttural,  dental,  nasal  or  liquid. 
This  w  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  south  Midi.  s.  &;  svv. 
dialects  when  the  preceding  consonant  is  a  labial. 

w  occurs  in  bind  sw.Dev.,  boar,  board,  bode  Dor.,  boat 
s.Dur.  s.Wor.  s.Oxf  Dor.,  bod  v.  s.Wor.  Oxf.  Brks.  I.W. 
Wil.  Dor.  Som.,  bold,  bolster,  bolt  Dor.  s.Som.,  bone  s.War. 
s.Wor.  m.Shr.  Glo.  nw.  &  w.Oxf  Wil.  Dor.  s.Som.,  both 
e.Oxf  Dor.  Som.,  boy  m.Nhp.  s.Wor.  m.Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf. 
Brks.  Ess.  Hmp.  I.W.  Wil.  e.Dor.  Som.,  buUd  nw.Oxf, 
by  e.Dor.,  afford,  ford  n.Cum.,  foal  s.Dur.,  folk  Cum.  Wm., 
force  e.Dor.,  foam,  fold  Dor. ;  point  Glo.  nw.  &;  e.Oxf. 
nw.Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  w.Som.,  poison  e.Oxf.  me. Wil.  w.Som., 
ponv  n.Ken.  Dor.,  post  s.Wor.  e.Oxf.  Brks.  nw.Wil.,  spoil 
n.Hrf  Brks.  I.W.  Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  w.Som. ;  goat  Dor., 
going  (see  §  121),  gone  m.Shr.  s.Som,  ^oorfne.Sc.  (gwid), 
snw.Yks.  ;  choke  ne.Wm. ;  coach  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  nw.Yks., 
rof?/ mc.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum.,  coat  Abd.  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 
n.Wm.  nnw.  X:  snw.Yks.  s.Wor.  e.Hrf  Glo.  e.Oxf.  n.Ken. 
sm.Hmp.  c.Soni.,  coin  (kwain)  Chs.  Wor.  Glo.  Ess.  I.W. 
Wil.  Som.,  cold,  colt  Dor.  s.Som.,  comb  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor. 
e.Som.,foo/ne.Sc.  (kwil),  s.Oxf  Dor.,co/;;  n.Cum.,  country 
(kwintri)  ne.Sc,  cud  ne.Sc.  e.Sus.  Som.  e.Dev.  but  in  this 
word  OE.  had  cudu  beside  cwidu,  cweodii,  ewudu, 
cushion  fkwi'/n)  n.Cum.  Lan.  Shr.,  school  (skwil)  ne.Sc; 
-toA/ n.Ken.  c. Som. ;  stone  sw.Nhp.  s.War.  s.Wor.  m.Shr. 
Glo.  Oxf,  stool  Dor.,  load  Glo.  Oxf  Brks.  Hmp.  Wil. 
Dor.  Dev.  Cor.,  told  n.Ken.  e.Som.;  miiw  Glo.,  moan 
Dor.,  moist  c.  &  w.Som.,  mostw.  &.  s.Oxf.  Dor.,  );o.vc  s.Dur. 
n.Cum.  nnw.Yks.  ;  alone  Dor.,  close  Wm.  snw.Yks.,  clothes 
e.Hrf,  Line  Wni.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.,  lord  n.Cum.,  brooch 
snw.Yks.,  road  nnw.  ,.^  snw.Yks.,  rose  sb.  s.Wil.  In  many 
of  the  abo%-e  examples  the  w  has  arisen  from  the  change 
of  a  falling  into  a  rising  diphthong. 

§245.  Medial  w  4  final  vowel  has  become  a,  rarely 
i,  after  consonants  in  such  words  as  swallow  sb.,  sparrmv, 
yarrow,  widow,  &.c.    Sec  §  229. 


§  246.     Medial  w  preceded  by  a  vowel  or  diphtliong. 

For  the  development  of  aw  see  §  49,  aw  see  §  127,  eow, 
ew  see  §  66,  eaw  see  §  186,  eow  see  §  193,  iw  see  §  159, 
6w  see  §  168. 

§  247.  Medial  w  has  gen.  disappeared  in  words  com- 
pounded with  ward  and  worth,  as  in  a-wkward,  backwards, 
fornHird,  toivards,  pennyivorth.  Sec.  It  has  also  gen.  dis- 
appeared in  always  except  in  sChs.  and  w.Som.,  where  it 
has  become  v  (gvis),  and  in  somewhat,  midwife. 


§  248.  OE.  initial  j,  mostly  written  g,  has  gen.  had  the 
same  development  in  the  dialects  as  in  the  lit.  language. 
But  it  has  disappeared  in  year  ne.  &  vvm.Sc  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  m.  &  nm.Yks.  sw.Lan.  Chs.  n.  wm. 
&  s.Stf.  Der.  Lei.  War.  s.Wor.  Shr.  Oxf.  Brks.  s.Nrf.  Dor. 
Cor.,  yearn  Dor.,  yeast  snw.Yks.  n.  &  s.Lin.  s  Oxf.  Sus. 
Dor.,  yes  Nhp.  s.War.  n.  &  s.Wor.  Shr.  Hrf  Glo.  nw. 
e.  &  s.Oxf  Brks.  Bdf  e.Suf  Ess.  se.Ken.  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W. 
nw.  &  s.Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  w.Som.  n.  &  nw.Dev.  Cor.,  yester- 
day s.Chs.  n..Shr.  e.  w.  &  s.Oxf.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  sw.Dev., 
yet  Nhp.  se.Wor.  m.Shr.  Glo.  Oxf  Brks.  Hmp.  I.W.  w.Wil. 
Dor.  Som.  Dev.,  j'/cW  ne.  sn.  S:  wm.Sc  Kcb.  s.Sc.  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  nw.Der.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  Dor.  vj.Sovn.,  yonder  Rut. 
se.Brks.  m  Bck.  Bdf  se.Hrt.  e.Suf  Ess.._>'"/t'  (il)  Bch.  Abd. 

An  initial  j  has  often  arisen  in  the  dialects  through 
a  falling  diphthong  having  become  a  rising  diphthong. 
Examples  are:  able  (jabl)  me.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  nw.Lan.  e.Hrf  w.Wil.  e.Som.,  ache  (jek,  jeak)  Dor. 
nw.  &  e.Som.,  acorn  sw.Nhb.  Dor.  s.Som.,  acre  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  Wm.  n.Lan.  nw.Oxf  Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  s.Som.,  adse 
(jadz)  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  age  me.Nhb.  n.Cum.  se.Wm.,  ague 
Kcb.,  ail  m.Yks.,  ale  Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Nhb.  n.Dur. 
n.Cum.  Wm.  ne.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  ne.&  m.Shr.  Glo.  Dor. 
e.Som.,  a// ne.  m.  nm.  &  sm.Yks.,  apron  snw.  &  m.Yks. 
Wil.  nw.  &  w.Som.,  arm  I.W.  Wil.  Dor.  nw.  &  e.Som., 
each  Glo.,  eager  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.,  ear  se.  &  s.Lan.  s.Oxf. 
Sus.  w.  &  s.Som.  nw.  &  e.Dev.  Cor.,  earn  Kcb.  em.  & 
sw.Lan.  n.Stf  s.Lei.  Glo.  nw.Hrt.  se.Ken.,  earnest  Kcb. 
s.Dur.  Wm.  ne.  nnw.  snw.  e.  &  m.Yks.  em.  &  se.Lan. 
Chs.  Midi.  Wor.  Shr.  Brks.  w.Som.,  earth  Sc  Ant.  Nhb. 
Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  em.  &  se.Lan.  Chs.  Stf  nw.Der. 
n.Lin.  Lei.  se.Wor.  Shr.  e.Hrf  Glo.  Oxf  Brks.  Bdf  e.An. 
Hmp.  I.W.  Wil.  Som.  w.Cor.,  ease  se.Lan.,  eat  m.Shr. 
e.Hrf  Glo.  e.Oxf,  eel  w..Som.,  emmet  w.Som.  e.Dev., 
errand  Kcb.,  Iiair  (j§(r)  Cum.  Wm.  nw.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
s.Chs.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf  Glo.  Oxf  Brks.  n. Wil., 
head  (jed)  n.  m.  w.  &  sw.Yks.  em.  sm.  se.  sw.  ms.&  s.Lan. 
Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  Stf  Der.  Rut.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf  Glo. 
nw.  &  e.Oxf  Brks.  Wil.,  heal  m.Yks.  s.Lan.,  health  Glo., 
heap  s.Lan.  m.  &  s.Lan.  n.  &  e.Hrf  nw.Oxf,  hear  m.  & 
nm.Yks.  em.  se.  cS:  s.Lan.  n.Der.  e.Hrf  Glo.  e.Oxf  Brks. 
nw.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  nw.  &  w.Som.  Dev.,  hearth  m.Shr. 
s.Pem.  w.Som.  n.  &  e.Dev.,  heat  m.Yks.  se.  ms.  &  s.Lan. 
s.Chs.  m.Shr.  Oxf  e.  &  w.Som.  Dev.,  heath  s.Lan.  s.Chs. 
s.Stf  n.  &  m.Shr.  s.Peni.  Oxf  w.Som.  Dev.,  heathen 
m.Yks.  s.Lan.,  /;.''(/Sus.  e.Dev., /xv/cr  s.Pem.  w.Som.  Dev. 
Cor.,  Iiere  Hrf  Glo.  Ox.{.  nm.Brks.  e.Sus.  me. Wil.  w.Som. 
Dev.,  heron  (jan)  s.Chs.,  herring  sw.Yks.  s.Lan., herbhth. 
Edb.  Kcb.  s.Nhb.  m.  &  s.Cum.  Wm.  n.  w.  &  ms.Yks.  em. 
sm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  War.  w.  &  se.Wor. 
Shr.  Bdf  Sus.  w.Som.  nw.  &  e.Dev.  Cor.,  he-w  sw.Lan. 
s.Chs.  Stf  me.Wil.  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  home  se.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
w.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nnw.  e.  m.  nm.  &se.Yks.  nw.Lan.  Glo., 
hot  ne.  me.  &  se.Yks.  nw.Lan.,  house  m.Nhp.  se.Hrt., 
how  Lei.,  is  not  (jent)  s.War.  Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf  Brks.  Wil. 
Som.,  oak  me.  se.  svv.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
n.  &  nw.Lan.,  one  em.  wm.  sm.  &  s.Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur. 
Cum.  Wm.  snw.  &  nm.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  n.Lin.,  once 
nm.  cm.  sm.  iS:  s.Sc.  n.Ir.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Cum.  Win.  ne. 
&  m.Yks.  n.  ne.  &  nw.Lan.,  orchard  w.Yks.,  oven  sw.Nhb, 
Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  ne.Yks.  {obsol.},  owe  ne.Sc,  whole 
(jalj  e.Cuni.  w.Wm.  nnw.  e.  m.  &  nm.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
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§  249.  A  medial  j  has  often  been  developed  after 
a  consonant.  In  many  cases  the  change  has  been  caused 
by  a  falling  diphthong  having  become  a  rising  diphthong. 
Examples  are  : 

lirw  (hju)  w.Frf.  e.Per.  S.Ayr.  I. Ma.,  home  s.Sc.  se.  & 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  /too^  w.Frf.  c.Per.  n.AjT.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 
S.Nhb.,  ivlwle  (hjel)  se.Nlib. ;  again  ne.  &  wm.Sc.  s.Nhb. 
n.Uur.  snw.Yks.  nw.  m.  &s\v.l2an.  I. Ma.  Fit.  n.&wm.Stf 
Der.  Not.  s.War.  s.Wor.n.Shr.  Hrf.e.  &  w.O.xf.  nm.Brks. 
n.Bck.  se.Hrt.  se.Cmb..  f7o-«c(egju)  Ayr.  \Ma.,};agcr\.nc. 
&  nw.Der.,  palloii  s.Chs.  n.Dcr.,  gallows  Oxf.,  gaiidrr 
Kch.,  gafe  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  nw.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der.  e.Oxf., 
ga-idnt  n.Der.  Lei.  e.Hrf.  nw.Oxf.,  gale  ne.Sc.  se.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  snw.Yks.  n.  nw.  &  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  s.Chs.  Fit.  Dnb. 
s.Slf.  n.  nc.  &e.Der.  Not.  Lei.  m.&  sw.Nhp.  s.War.  s.VVor. 
Shr.  Glo.  e.  &  w.Oxf.  se.Hrt.  Hnt.  s.Cmb.  ne.  &  nw.Nrf. 
Ess.  w.Dor.  s.Som.,  gather  Kcb.  s.Chs.  n.Der.  ne.Shr., 
gave  ne.Sc,  gay  n.  &  nw.Der.,  gccse  s.Chs.  ne.Shr.,  get 
Kcb.  nw.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  Der.  Not.  nw.Nrf.,  gliost 
Kcb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  ^;r/ LMa.  cm. Stf.  nw.Der.  Not.  Nhp. 
Glo.  w.Oxf.  nm.Brks.  n.Bck.  se.Hrt.  Hnt.  s.Cmb.  e.Suf. 
e. Ken. ,.§'/!<' ne.Sc.  Kcb.  ms.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.  ne.  &  w.Der. 
Not.,  go  ne.Sc,  gone  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Der.,  good  sn.  em. 
&  wm.Sc.  se.Nlib.,  goose  ne.Der.,  gown  n.  &  nw.Der. 
nw.Nrf.;  cage  n.Der.,  cake  ne.Sc.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  \Vm. 
em.Stf.  n.Der.  Not.  Nhp.,  calf  m.Nhp.  e.Oxf.  w.Som. 
n.Dev.,  call  e.Stf.  vv.Som.,  can  sb.  sm.Lan.  n.Der.  Lei., 
candle  sm.Lan.  LMa.  n.Der.,  cap  sm.Lan.  ne.Der.,  card 
Abd.  n.Der.  w.Som.,  care  Cai.  s.Wm.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Chs. 
n.  iSi  wm.Stf.  Der.  ni  Lin.  e.Oxf.  Nrf ,  carrot  n.Der.,  cany 
ne.Sc.  n.  &  ne.Der.  w.Som.,  C(77-/sm.Lan.  em.Stf.  n.  iS:e.Der. 
Glo.  w.Oxf  nw.Hrt.,  case  n.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.  Oxf.  s.Nrf, 
castle  n.Der.,  cat  m.Lan.  n.Der.  Not.  w.Som., cn/f/j  sm.Lan. 
n.Der.,  cold  n  Stf.  ne.Der.  ne.Shr.,  comb  s.Nhb.  n.Dur., 
cook,  cool  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  ne.Der.,  country  Sh.  &  Or.L.  cow 
sw. &  s.Lan.  s.Chs. Dnb.  -Stf.  Der.  Lei.  m.& sw.Nhp. s.War. 
ne.  &  se.Shr.  nw.Oxf.  m.Bck.  e.Sus.,  cncnnibern.  &  nw.Der. 
nw.Oxf  e.Som.,  keep  s.Chs.  em.Stf  Der.  Lei.,  kettle  Kcb. 
LMa.  Der.  s.War.  s.Wor.  e.  &  w.Oxf.  s.Nrf,  key  n.  sw.  & 
s.Lan.  s.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.  n.Shr.,  /■///  Kcb.  n.  &  nw.Der. 
nw.Nrf,  kiln  Kcb.  n.Der.,  kin  Kcb.,  kindne.Sc.  Kcb.  n.Der. 
Ess., king  n.Dcr., kirk  nnw.Yks.,^/,v5Sh.L  Kcb.n.&ne.Dcr., 
school  se.  ci  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  ne  Der.  ne.Shr.,  5^^  Sh.L 
nw.Der.;  back  se.Hrt.,  bacon  n  Dur.,  bake  ne.Sc.  n.  & 
se.Nhb.  n  Dur.,  bark  em.Lan.,  Af<7/n  Oxf., bean  e.  &  w.Oxf, 
beard  m.Shr.,  bca::t  Hrf  e.  &  w.Oxf,  beat  inf  s.Lan.,  beat 

fret.  sw.  &  s.Lan.,  beauty  ne.  &  sn.Sc  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr. 
Ma.  n.Der.  me.Wil.,  bone  se.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  book  ne.  & 
wm.Sc.  S.Ayr.  Ant.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  bough  ne.Sc.  ; 
face  Nhb.  n.Dar. , fade  sc.'Nhh., feast e.  &  w.Oxf..  fern  s.Chs. 
Dnb.  m.Shr.,  feiu  Cai.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  c.Per.  Aj-r.  Uls. 
n.Dur.  n.Cum.  nnw.Yks.  sm.Lan.  LMa.  w.  &:  s.Chs.  m.Nhp. 
e.Hrf  m.Shr.  nw.Oxf  me.Wil.  c.Dor.,  fold  m.Nhp.,  foul 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.ne.Shr.,/(;;rfne.Sc.,/o«;;rfpret.&pp.  se.Hrt., 
fowl  S.Ayr.,  nephew  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Ant. 
sm.Lan.  LMa.  e.Hrf  Dev. ;  paste  se.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  speiu 
ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e  Per.  s.Ayr.  I. Ma.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus., 
spoon  se.Nhb. ;  blezv  Bch.  Abd.  LMa.,  blood  se.Nhb.,  blozv 
V.  ne.Sc,  blue  Bch.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  LMa.,  clew  \.^a.,flew  Bch. 
Abd.  Lth.  LMa.,  flute  Ant.  LMa.  ne.Nrf,  lane  se.Nhb., 
/n5/ se.Hrt.,  laugh  Sh.L  se.Hrt.,  load,  loaf  se.Nhb.,  look 
ne.Sc.  se.Nhb.,  love  se.Nhb  ,  locV  ne.Sc,  slew  LMa. ;  dretu 
Or.L,  ground  sb.  Lei.  se.Hrt.;  dead  w.Wor.  Hrf.  e.  & 
w.Wor.,  death  w.Wor.,  dew  I5ch.  Abd.  Ayr.  m.Shr.  n.Hrf 
nw.Oxf  me.Wil.,  done  se.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  doivn  adv.  s.Der. 
Lei.  se.Hrt.;  sfeak,  take,  tale,  tame,  taste  se.Nhb.,  stone, 
stool,  toad  se.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  tong>:  ne.Sc.  se.Nhb.  n.Dur., 
took  ne.  &  wm.Sc.  se.Nhb.  n.l)ur.,  tough  ne.Sc.  w.Frf 
e.Per.  em.  &  wm.Sc  Ayr.  Ant.  se.Nhb.,  tozvn  s.Der.  Lei. ; 
safe,  same,  soak  se.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  r^ake,  soon,  soot  se.Nhb.; 
shame  n.Dur.  w.Oxf ;  almost  n.Dur.,  made,  make  se.  & 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  mane  se.Nhb.,  mason,  »;/n/c  s  Nhb.  n.Dur., 
tuean  v.  e.Oxf,  milk  w.Wil.,  moon  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur., 
moor  ne.Sc,  tnost  se.  &  s.Nhb.,  mouse  Lei. ;  enough  ne. 
sn.  em.  wm.  &  s'm.Sc.  Ant.  se.Nhb.,  enowBch.  Abd.,  name 


se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  neighbour  se.Nhb.  s.Nrf,  new  Or.L 
Cai.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  cPcr.  s.Ayr.  Edb.  Uls.  se.Nhb. 
sm.Lan.  LMa.  s.Chs.  e.Hrf  nw.  &  s.Oxf  nie.  &  w.Wil., 
none  sc.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,«ooX' wm.Sc, woo«  se.Nhb.  n.Dur., 
notu  s.Der.  Lei.  se.Hrt.,  snow  ne.Sc. 

§  250.  Medial  j  has  remained  in  /<;\o«(/ Ant.  Dub.  me. 
&  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm.  nc.  nnw."  snw.  m.  &  sc.Yks. 
Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  s.Lin.  Lei.  s.War.  n.Hrf  s.Oxf  ni.Bck. 
Bdf.  Ess.  se.Kcn.  s.Sur.  Sus.  c.  &  w.Som.  c.Dcv. 

THE   LIQUIDS 

1 

§  251.  1  has  gen.  remained  unchanged  initially, 
medially,  and  finally. 

§  252.  flail  has  become  frail  by  dissimilation  in  Sc. 
Dim  Yks.  Chs.  Not.  Lei.  Nhp.  Brks.  e.An.  Ken.  Sus.  LW. 
Wil.  Som. 

§  253.  Medial  1  has  disappeared  in  almost  n.Dur. 
sw.Yks.  m.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Der.  Lei.  n.Shr.  nw.Oxf  m.Bck. 
Hmp.  nw.  &  me.Wil.  w.Som.,  already  sm.Lan.  me.Wil. 
w.Som.,  alii'ays  s.Chs.  w.Som.,  allhough  Or.L,  alum  Inv. 
Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s..Ayr.  Lth.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  elm  s.Dur. 
Wm.  ne.  e.  &  se.Yks.,  only  se.Nhb.  n.Dur.  LMa.  s.Chs. 
n.  &  s.Stf  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.War.  n.Wor.  nw.Oxf  n.  & 
m.Bck.  nw.Hrt.  Suf  Ess.  n.Ken.  Sus.  w.Wil.  e.  iV  w.Wil. 
sw. Dev., plough  Per.,  stolen  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  nc. 
&  sw.Yks.  Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Der.,  wiaat  -will not  sw.Yks. 

Medial  1  has  often  disappeared,  especially  in  the  com- 
binations Id,  If,  Ih,  lk,lp,ls,  and  it,  as  idWWm.  nnw.Yks. 
n.  sni.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.  Sus.,  bold  n.  & 
s.Dur.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  m.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der. 
n.  &  nw.Lin.  m.Shr.,  cold  wm  Sc.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  s.Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  Stf  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei. 
w.  &s.Wor.ne.&  m.Shr.  ne  Nrf  .ybW  w.Frf.  c.Per.  wm.Sc. 
n.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  Dur.  Wm.  Yks.  em.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan. 
ne.  &  nw.Der.  nw.Lin.  m.Nhp.  ne.  &  m. Shr.,. .j'oA/ ne.Sc. 
w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  se.  &  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  m  Cum.  n.Wm.  S'ks.  Lan.  nw.Der.  n.Lin,  ne.  & 
m.Shr.  e.Suf,  hold  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
s.Chs.  Stf  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  n.Wor.  cHrf  s.Nrf  e.  & 
w.Suf  Ess.  ne.Kcn.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.,  old  wm.Sc.  Nhb.  Dur. 
n.Cum.  n.Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  Stf  Der.  Not. 
Lin.  Lei.  sw.Nhp.  n.Wor.  Shr.  e.Hrf  Bdf  scHrt.  Cmb. 
nc.  &  s.Nrf  e.  &  w.Suf  Ess.  e. Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus..  raskad, 
raskat  from  *raskald  rascal  Cum.  Wm.  w.Yks.  Lan. 
nw.Der.  s.Not.,  shoulder  Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  n.Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  nc.  &  m.Shr.  e.Suf 
me.Wil.,  sold  Lan.  s.Chs.  n.  &  s.Stf  Der.  m.  &  s.Lin. 
ne.  &  m.Shr.  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  Ess.,  told  Or.L  Lan.  Chs.  Fit. 
Dnb.  Stf  Der.  Not.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  w.Wor.  m.  &  se.Shr. 
n.Bck.  ne.Nrf  e.  &  w.Suf  Ess.  Sus.,  self  n.Kcn.  Dor.,hau 
/(o//oa'Or.Lwm.Sc.,A;(/X'Sc.  n.Nhb.  ne.&  sw.Yks.  ne.Der., 
miok  mtlk,  siok  silk  me.Wil.,  help  s.Chs.,  pulpit  s.Sc. 
me.Wil.  sw.Dcv..  bolster  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr. 
Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb.  Ant.  n.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  s.Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lin.,  false  Bch.  Abd. 
w.Frf  c.Per.  em.Sc  Ayr.  n.Cy.  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Chs. 
n.Stf  n.  &  ne.Der.  Sus.  s.Som.,  boll  n.  &  m.Cum.  n.  & 
w.Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  s.Chs.  n.  &  s.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin. 
e.Suf,  coll  Abd.  Per.  cm.Sc  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  n.  &  s.Nhb. 
n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  m.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Der. 
nw.Lin.  m.Shr.  n.Hrf  c.Suf.,fault  Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  s.Dur. 
n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  s.Chs.  n.  &  wm.Stf  n.  & 
nw.Der.  s.Lin.  Lei.  s.War.  n.Wor. m.Shr.  nw.Oxf  ne.Nrf. 
e  Suf  Sus.  Wil.  e.Som.,  maltSc.  n.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum. 
Wm.  Lan.  s.Chs.  Stf  n.Der.  m.Shr.  Sus.,  poultry  Sh.L 
sm.Sc  Lth.  Edb.  Yks.  sw.Lan.  cSuf.,  salt  Sc.  Ant.  Nhb. 
Cum.  Wm.  nc.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  n.Der.  m.Shr.  Sus. 
n  w.Wil. 

§  254.  Final  1  has  remained  in  mikl  tntu/i  Sc.  me.  Sc. 
se.Nhb.  n.Cum.  Wm.  snw.Yks. 
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§  255.  Final  1  has  often  disappeared  after  a  guttural 
vowel,  especially  in  the  Sc.  Ir.  n.Cy.  and  north  Midi, 
dialects,  as  all  Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  n.  ne.  nw. 
rnw.  snw.  w.  &  sw.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  n.Stf  Der.,  «;;■/  w.Wil., 
ball  Sc.  Ant.  n.  &  m.Ciim.  vv.Wni.  snw.Yks.  n.  &  s.Lan. 
n.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.,  call  Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
snw.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  n.Stf  Der.  n.Lin.  s.Lei.  ne.  &  se.Shr., 
coo/ sw. Lan. ,/«// Sc.  Nlib.  s.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw. 
&  snw.Yks.  Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Stf  ne.  &  nw.Der.  ne.Shr., /oo/ 
sm.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  n.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.. /o;// 
em.  sm.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  e  Stf  n.  ne.  &  nw.Der., 
full  Sh.  &  Or.L  Sc.  Wm.  sc.Lan.,  gall  Sc.  n.Nhb.  m.Cum. 
Wm.  Sus.,  pole  n.  sm.  se.  &  s.Lan.  n. Der., /oo/ m.  se.  & 
s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Stf  n.'Der.,  pull  Sc.  e.  &  w.Cum.  m.  sm. 
se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Dcr.,  school  in.  em.  sm.  se.  sw. 
&  s.Lan.  Chs.  Dnb.  n.  &  em. Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.,  small  Sc. 
Ant.  sw.Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  n.Der.  Sus.,  stool 
sm.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.  me.Wil., 
/o//n.  se.  sm.  sw.  &  nis.Lan.,  wall  Sc.  Ant.  me.  &  se.Nhb. 
s.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nnw.  S:  snw.Yks.  n.  nw.  sm. 
se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Stf  n.  ne.  &  nw.Der.  ne.Shr., 
wool  Sc.  n.  &  se.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.Yks. 
n.  nw.  iSc  se.Lan, 

§  256.  1  has  often  become  6  in  me.Wil.,  as  hid  bill,  tuo 
tool,  tweof  hvii/l/i,  nibo  nibble,  seqgo  single.  According 
to  Dr.  Kjederqvist,  Tlie  Dial,  of  Pt  n'sey  in  Trans.  Land. 
Phil.  Soc.  1902,  p.  no,  the  original  rule  for  the  vocalization 
of  1  seems  to  have  been  that  vocalization  took  place  {a) 
finally  before  consonants  or  a  pause;  {b)  medially  before 
other  consonants  than  the  dentals  (especially  d  and  t)  : 
(f)  in  syllables  which  had  not  the  principal  accent,  except 
in  the  position  after  d  and  t. 

^  257.  Vocalic  1  has  become  a  in  appje  sm.  &  s.Lan. 
n.Der.,  and  it  has  disappeared  in  shovel  (Ju)  sw.Nhb.  Lan. 
Chs.  nw.Der. 

§  258.    /;//  is  tin  w.Yks.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  nw  Der. 


§  259.  In  Sh.  &  Or.L  Sc.  and  the  greater  part  of  Irel. 
r  has  a  strong  trill  formed  by  trilling  the  point  of  the 
tongue  against  the  gums. 

In  Nhb.  and  parts  of  n.Dur.  it  is  a  uvular  r  formed  by 
the  trilling  of  the  uvula  against  the  back  of  the  tongue. 
This  r  has  a  peculiar  labializing  efl'ect  upon  a  preceding 
or  following  vowel.  It  is  often  called  the  Northumberland 
burr. 

In  s.Pem.  Glo.  and  parts  ofHrf  Oxf  and  in  all  the  south 
and  south-western  dialects  it  is  a  reverted  or  retracted  r 
formed  by  the  under  surface  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  being 
turned  to  the  hard  palate,  and  the  trill  being  indistinct 
and  less  sharp  than  for  the  Sc.  r.  This  r  exercises 
a  great  influence  upon  a  preceding  vowel  and  causes 
a  following  t,  d,  1,  n  to  become  reverted,  especially  in 
the  south-western  dialects.  See  Dr.  Kjederqvist,  The  Dial, 
of  PeK'sey  in  Trans,  of  Load.  Phil.  Soc.  1902,  pp.  19-20, 

llO-II. 

In  the  remaining  parts  of  Eng.  r  is  practically  the  same 
as  in  lit.  English. 

Upon  the  difficult  question  of  the  various  kinds  of  Rs 
in  the  modern  dialects,  see  Dr.  Ellis,  Early  Eng.  Pronun- 
ciation, V,  pp.  84*-5,  830-2. 

§  260.  In  Sh.  &  Or.L  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  and  small  parts  of 
Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  r  has  remained  in  all  positions— mitially 
and  medially  before  vowels,  medially  before  consonants, 
and  finally  after  vowels.  In  the  remaining  parts  of  Eng.  r 
has  only  remained  intact  before  a  following  vowel,  as  rise, 
verv,  fearing,  bxil  fear). 

With  the  exception  of  the  parts  of  Eng.  mentioned 
above,  medial  r  has  entirely  disappeared  before  a  following 
consonant,  gen.  with  lengthening  or  diphthongization  cif 
the  preceding  vowel.    For  examples  see  §§  37,  56,  &c. 


Originally  final  r,  or  r  which  has  come  to  stand  finally 
in  the  modern  dialects,  has  remained  in  the  sentence 
when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  as  I  fear  it,  but, 
except  in  the  parts  of  Eng.  mentioned  above,  it  has 
disappeared  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  consonant, 
as  I fea(r)  them. 

When  a  word  containing  final  r  is  used  alone  or  stands 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  the  r  is  still  slightly  trilled  — but 
not  so  strongly  as  before  a  following  vowel— in  the 
northern  and  north  Midi,  dialects.  In  the  south  Midi., 
eastern, southern,  and  south-western  dialects  it  has  become 
a  mere  voice-glide,  written  a  in  this  grammar,  as  nia  near^ 
moa  more,  but  this  a  has  disappeared  after  a,  as  Ia/(ir,  sta 
star. 

When  a  word  ends  in  and  the  next  word  begins  with 
a  vowel,  a  '  euphonic '  r  is  gen.  inserted  to  avoid  a  hiatus, 
in  the  south  ^Iidl.,  eastern,  southern,  and  south-western 
dialects,  as  aidiar  av  it  idea  of  it,  serar  an  Sarah  Ann, 
Igr  av  irjgland  law  of  England.  And  an  r  is  sometimes 
inserted  medially,  as  dr9rin  drawing. 

This  insertion  of 'euphonic'  r  is  not  confined  to  dialect 
speakers  ;  it  is  quite  common  among  educated  people  in 
the  south  Midi,  and  southern  counties,  and  seems  to  be 
spreading  gradually  further  north. 

§  261.  r  has  been  inserted  in  thistle  (I'risl)  nc.Sc.  Fif. 
wrn.  &  sm.Sc.  Lth.  s.Sc.  n.Ir.  se.Nhb.  s.Dur.,  n.Dev. 
(drizl). 

§  262.  r  has  disappeared  in  k§n  currant sw-^ks.,  fe,  fe 
from  tr&from  Sh.  &Or.I.  Sc.  except  s.Sc,  pimroz,  -riiaz 
primrose  sw.Yks.  s.Chs.  nw.Der.,  kW9dl  quarrel  sw.Cy., 
■wa.n{d,  wand  zvarrant  n.Dur.  sw.Yks.  nw.Wil.  w.Som. 

§  263.  r  has  often  undergone  metathesis,  especially 
in  the  south-western  dialects,  in  apron  (apan)  sw.  &  s  Lan. 
s.Chs.  n.  &  s.Stf  n.Der.  m.Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  w.  &  s.War. 
n.Wor.  n.Shr.  Glo.  s.Oxf  n.  &  m.Bck.  nw.Hrt.  ne.Nrf 
e.Suf  se.Kcn.  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.,  bird 
(brid)  sm.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Stf  n.Der.,  borough  (brox)  Abd. 
s.Sc,  board  (brod)  w.Frf  e.Per.  Aj'r.  Edb.  n. Cum.,  bridge 
(bBd.^)  nw.Oxf  Som.  Dev.,  bruise  ihirz)  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per. 
Ayr., burn  ibr'en)  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Der  e.Suf, ^/«-«/ibrunt, 
brunt)  n.Dur.  Stf,  brast  {burst  pret.)  s.x\yr.  n.Ir.  sw.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  em.  sv>'.&  s.Lan.  n.Der. 
nw.  Lin.  Lei.  War.  Shr.,  children  (tjildan)  I. Ma.  s.  Lin.  Lei. 
m.Nhp.  w.War.  m.Shr.  Oxf  m.Cmb.  e^uf  Ess.  s.Sur.  e.  & 
w.Sus.  Wil.  c.Dor.  Som.  nw.  &  e.Dev.,  christen  (kesn, 
kasn)  Bch.  Abd.  em.Sc.  n.Ayr.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks. 
nw.  em.  &  s.Lan.  s.Som.  e.Dev.,  Christnnis  n.  &  m  Cum. 
Wm.  sw.Yks.  nw.  em.  &  s.Lan.  s.Som.  c.  &  sw.Dev., 
cistern  (sestran)  Bch.  Abd.  Lth.  Edb.  w.Wm.  e.  m.  & 
se.Yks.,  cress  (kars)  wm.Sc.  n.  &  me. Nhb.,  curdle  Sc.  Irel. 
n.  &  Midi,  counties  to  Glo.  also  Cor.,  cuids  (krudz)  Sc. 
Ant.  se.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  Chs. 
Stf  Der.  Not.  Lin.  n.Shr.  Glo.  Wil.  Som.,^;/;;  (garn,  gan) 
Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  Chs.,  Der.  (obsoL),  Lin. 
Nhp.  Bdf  e  An.  Wil.  w.Som.  li&w., grass  (gars,  gas)  Sh.I. 
Sc.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw.  iS:  s.Lan.  n.Dev., 
great  i^vt)  s.Dur.  n.  &  e.Cuni.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Glo.  s.Oxf 
nm.Brks.  Bdf  Sus.  Hmp.  nw.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev., 
gristle  (girsl,  gasl)  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  sw.Yks.  n.Lan., 
hundred  (h)undad)  Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  s.Chs.  I. Ma.  Stf  Der.  Lin.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  w.War. 
e.Hrf  Glo.  Oxf  se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  w  Som.  Dev.,  fretty 
(p5ti)  I. Ma.  s.Stf  e.Ken.  Sus.  nw.Wil.  Som.  nw  Dev., 
wart  (rat)  Per.  em.Sc.  n.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  e.An.,  zvre-tle 
(warsl)  w.Frf  e.Per.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  n.Cum. 
Examples  from  the  sw.  dialects  are:  bread  (bfid),  brindle 
(bBndl),  brush  (btjl,  cringe  (kBndg),  crutch  Ckvi^).  grudge 
(gtjdg),  ready  (vdij,  red  (>  d),  ridge  (edg),  rish  (Bsk),  &c. 

§  264.  Final  r  has  become  n  by  dissimilation  in  garter 
(gartan,  gertan)  Sc. 


THE  CONSONANTS 
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THE   NASALS 
m 

§  285.  m  has  gen.  remained  unchanged  in  all  positions, 
except  where  alter  consonants  it  has  become  vocalic. 
mt  has  become  nt  in  enti  empty  Glo.  me.Wil.  In 
brBDStn  brimstone  s.Ayr.  Peb.  and  in  seldn  scliiom  s\v. 
Yks.  the  n  is  original.  The  m  in  coiue  has  disappeared  in 
Cum.  \Vm.  and  parts  of  n.  nnw.  m.  &  w.Yks. ;  it  has  also 
disappeared  in  the  combination  rt)«;cif/i.''  a  call  to  animals, 
esp.  cows  and  horses,  as  kup,  kup  s.Clis.  e.Der.  Oxf. 
Brks.  m.Bck.  e.An.  Hmp. 

m  has  gen.  become  vocalic  after  consonants  in  all 
dialects,  as  bodm,  botm  bottom,  kindm  kingdom,  iS;c. 
m  has  become  vocalic  in  the  combination  Im  in  such 
words  as  dm,  film,  helm  s.Sc.  sw.Cy. 

n 

§  266.  Initial  n  has  gen.  remained.  It  has  also  remained 
inhadder  (OE.  n^didwe)  adder  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.Cum.  \Vm. 
n.Yks.  Chs.  Der.  War.  Hrf.  Rdn.  Cor.;  napron  (O.Fr. 
naperon)  apron  Sc.  Nhb.  Diir.  Cum.  \Vm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Not.  Nhp.  War.  Ilrf.  Cor. ;  nauger  iME.  nauger)  auger 
Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Shr. ;  for  the  various  forms  of  these  words 
in  the  dialects  see  E.D.D. 

In  the  various  dialects  there  is  a  large  number  of  words 
which  have  an  inorganic  initial  n.  In  many  words  it  has 
arisen  partly  from  the  n  of  the  indef.  art.  an,  and  partly 
from  the  n  of  the  poss.  pron.  mine  ;  the  latter  is  especi- 
ally the  case  in  words  denoting  relationship  :  n-ain 
Sc.  n.Cy.,  n-own Yks.  Lan.  Oxf.  oa'«,  only  used  afterposs. 
pronouns;  n-aunt  n.Cy.  VVm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Der. 
Wor.  Shr.  Glo.  Oxf.  Som.  ;  nawl  Irel.  Stf.  War. 
Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf.  Suf.  sw.Cy.  ;  n-if  sw.Cy.  ; 
n-oration  gen.  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. ;  n-uncle  n.Cy. 
Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Lei.  Wor.  Shr.  e.Hrf.  Glo.  Hmp. 
sw.Cy.  Also  the  following  words  and  many  others  which 
will  be  found  in  the  E.D.D.  with  the  geographical  area 
over  which  the  forms  with  initial  n  are  used  :  n-absy 
abscess,  n-ackerel  acorn,  n-adge  adze,  n-amble  to  amble, 
n-angnail  agnail,  n-eam  (OE.  earn)  nmle,  n-een  even, 
n-egg  egg,  n-elsin  clsin,  nicker,  n-ickle  hickzvall, 
n-idget,  ii-idiot  idiot,  n-ile  Idle,  part  of  a  flail,  n-ope  alp, 
n-otmce  ounce,  n-unk  Inmh,  n-urehin  urchin. 

Initial  n  has  disappeared  in  etl  nettle  Nhp.  War.  Wor. 
Hrf.  Glo.  nw.Oxf.  Hmp.  nw. &  sw.Wil. 

§  267.  When  n  has  remained  medial  in  the  dialects,  it 
has  gen.  undergone  no  change. 

In  ne.  sn.  nm.  wm.  6c  sm.Sc.  Monday  is  munande 
from  OE.  monandseg,  all  other  dialects"  have  the  form 
corresponding  to  OE.  mondtpg.  In  a  few  words  n  has 
been  developed  before  mcd'al  dg.asporindgafr,  acoarse 
pot  or  mug,  used  for  porridge,  broth,  &c.  Irel.  Lakel. 
Yks.  Lin.  Nhp.  War.  Shr.  lint.;  Bosind^afr)  Srt«xf7.^t' 
Dur.  e.Yks.  e.  m.  sm.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  Glo.  Som.;  cp.  lit.  Eng. 
messenger,  passenger,  tkc.  for  tnessager,  passager,  &c. 

The  n  in  e.An.  caunsey  causenuiy  is  old;  cp.  cawnce- 
way  Prompt.  (Winch.  MS.),  canned  ib.  (Heb.  MS.), 
M.Lat.  cancetum. 

In  Brks.  Hmp.  and  sw.Cy.  medial  n  has  become  m 
before  or  after  a  labial,  as  gramfa(r)  grandfather,  epmi, 
eapmi  halfpenny,  evmin  evening. 

In  the  north  and  north  Midi,  dialects  medial  n  has 
disappeared  in  unaccented  syllables  without  compensation 
lengthening,  as  asted,  oaiiadi.  instead,  Lii]kija(r)  Lincoln- 
shire, Robisn  Robinson,  &c. 

In  s.Stf.  and  a  small  portion  of  n.Wor.  the  negative  not 
in  combination  with  aux.  verbs  has  lost  its  n  and  some- 
times the  t  also,  as  ai  do  want  /  don't  tvant,  ko  or  kdt 
can't,  je  or  Jet  shan't,  tkc. 

The  palatal  n  in  onion  has  become  rj  in  Sc.  Glo.  Bdf. 
Lon.  Cmb.  e.An.  Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  w.Som.  Dcv. 


Cor.    For  the  various  forms  of  the  word  in  the  dialects 
see  E.D.D. 

§  268.  n  has  gen.  remained  when  it  has  come  to  stand 
finally  after  vowels  or  was  already  final  in  OE. 

In  a  few  words  final  n  occurs  contrary  to  the  usage  of 
the  lit.  language,  aivin(OE.  ifig.ifegn)  iiy  me.Nhb.n.Cum. 
VVm.  nnw.  &  m.Yks.  sw.Lan.  n.Dcr.  nw.Lin.  ;  li)olin  (OE. 
holen,  holegn)  holly  s.Sc.  me. Nhb.  Dur.  Wm.  nnw.  m. 
\  sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  &  sw.Lan.  n.  &  ne.Der.  nw.Lin.;  miln 
(OE.  mylen)  tnill  sw.Yks.  s.Lan.  Chs.  ne.Der.;  ratn 
(O.Fr.  raton)  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  n.  & 
w.Chs.  Der.  Shr. ;  sinan  sinew  Sc. ;  slon  (OE.  slab,  sla, 
pi.  slan)  5/of  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  (ilo.  Oxf.  Brks. 
Bdf.  Hnt.  e.An.  Ess.  Ken.  Hmp.  Wil.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
For  the  various  forms  of  slon  in  the  dialects  see  E.D.D. 

§  269.  Final  n  has  become  vocalic  after  dentals  and 
sibilants  just  as  in  the  lit.  language,  as  ritn  ivritten,  fajn, 
i^^n  fashion,  fezn(t  pheasant,  &c. 

In  the  northern  and  south-western  dialects,  and  also 
often  in  those  of  the  midlands,  n  has  become  vocalic  m 
after  labials  by  assimilation,  as  apm  happen,  ebm,  evm 
heaven,  sebm,  sevm  seven,  opm,  6pm  open,  uvm,  Bvm 
oven,  wepm  H'eapon,  &c. 

In  the  northern  dialects  n  has  become  vocalic  r)  after 
gutturals,  as  brokq  broken,  spoki]  spokeit,  wagr),  wegi] 
loagon,  &c. 

§  270.  In  the  s.Sc.  dialects  the  palatal  n  written  gn  has 
regularly  become  i],  as  binerj  benign,  kondeq  condign, 
maler]  malign,  rerj  reign. 

§  271.  Final  n  has  disappeared  in  kil  kiln  Sc.  Ant.  Nhb. 
Dur.  Cum.  \Vm.  w.Yks.,  Lan.  also  kiln,  I. Ma.  Chs.  Stf. 
n.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Nhp.  Shr.  ne.Nrf.  Suf.  Sur.  Sus.  Som. 
e  Dev. 

The  n  in  one  has  disappeared  when  it  stands  before 
a  noun,  as  e  or  ja  man,  but  give  us  Jan.  &c.  wm.  sm.  em. 
«&  s.Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  snw.  nm.  &  e.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
On  the  various  forms  of  o;(t'  in  the  dialects  see  E.D.D. 

Final  unstressed  n  has  often  disappeared,  especiallj'  in 
the  sonth-western  dialects,  as  aia(r)  iron,  op  open,  &c. 

In  Sc.  n.Cj'.  n.  &  w.Midl.  also  s.Nrf.  w.Suf.  the  final  n 
has  disappeared  in  i  in,  a  on,  upa,  tjpa  upon,  i,  a,  upa, 
■Bpa  were  formerly  only  used  before  a  following  consonant, 
but  in  the  mod.  dialects  they  are  gen.  used  before  a 
following  vowel  also.  In  some  dialects  a  distinction  is 
still  made  between  the  anteconsonantal  and  the  antevocalic 
use  of  in.  iv,  rarely  in,  is  used  before  a  following  vowel 
in  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  n.  ne.  nw.  e.  nm.  &  sm.Yks.  In  the 
dialects  of  Eng.  the  n  in  an  has  gen.  disappeared  before 
a  following  vowel,  as  a  apl.  When  n  is  used  it  is  gen. 
attached  to  the  noun,  as  a  napl. 


§  272.  The  guttural  q,  written  n  in  OE.,  only  occurred 
before  the  gutturals  g  and  c. 

In  stressed  syllables  medial  r)g  has  become  i)  in  Sc. 
Irel.  n.Cy.  n.Midl.  also  se.Ken.  Sus.  w.  iS:  s.Som.,  as 
fir)a(r  Jinger,  h'Br)c(r,  ur)a(r)  hunger,  ir)lij  English,  miql 
nungle,  sirjl  single,  &c.  In  the  other  parts  of  England  ijg 
has  generally  remained,  as  flr)ga(r),  lic. 

q  has  become  n  before  the  following  dental  in  len]' 
length,  strenj)  strength  in  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  The  n  is  also 
very  common  in  other  parts  of  Eng.,  but  beside  it  there 
exist  the  forms  leijf>,  ler)k|' ;  etreijf),  streijkf).  See  the 
Index.  The  forms  with  k  are  often  used  by  educated 
people  in  the  midlands. 

dru(n)ken  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  but  vv.  sw.  & 
ms.Yks.  also  drufn,  nw.  &  s.Lan.  is  probably  a  Norse 
loan-word  (O.  Icel.  drukcnn).  In  Sc.  and  most  n.Cy. 
dialects  the  loss  of  original  r)  in  the  combination  r)k  is 
confined  to  this  word,  but  in  some  dialects  it  has  been 
extended  by  analogy  to  other  pp.,  as  sluki]  slunk,  stukrj 
slunk,  sukrj  sunk. 
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§  273.  Medial  i)  in  unstressed  syllables  has  gen.  dis- 
appeared, as  Bamigam  Dinningham.  Bebitn  Bcbbin^ton, 
Dalitn  Darlington,  Notigam  Nottingham,  Welitn 
Wellington,  &c. 

§  274.  Final  stressed  r)  is  gen.  the  same  in  the  dialects 
as  in  the  standard  language,  but  in  m.  em.  sm.  se.  svv.  ms. 
&  s.Lan.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  Stf.  Der.  Lei.  War.  Won  Shr. 
it  is  r)g,  as  ar)g  hang,  brir)g  bring,  liirjg  long,  sir)g  sing, 
f)ir)g  thing,  &c.  In  parts  of  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  there  exist 
forms  with  qk  beside  r)g  in  the  above  and  similar  mono- 
syllabic words.  The  use  of  final  r)g  for  i)  is  widely  spread 
among  educated  people  in  the  midlands. 

Final  unstressed  g  has  gen.  become  n  in  all  the  dialects, 
eveninig),  fartliinig),  nwrnin{g),  sendinlg),  and  similarly 
in  all  present  participles  and  verbal  nouns  in  -ing. 

In  parts  of  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  when  dialect  speakers  try  to 
talk  '  fine '  they  gen.  substitute  -i]k  for  r)  m  all  present 
participles  and  verbal  nouns  ending  in  -ing.  The  same 
thing  can  often  be  heard  among  educated  speakers  in  those 
parts. 

The  final  syllable  in  anything  and  nothing  has  often 
been  influenced  by  the  simplex  thing;  the  final  q  in  these 
words  has  become  n  in  Sh.  &  Or.I.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr. 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  em.  &  sw.Lan.  I. Ma..  Chs.  Stf.  also  -qk, 
nw.Der.  nw  Lin.  s.Lei.  n.Wor.  ne.Shr.,  e.Oxf  also  -qk, 
s.Oxf.,  m.Bck.  also  -qk.ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Ess.  Ken.  Sur.  Sus. 
w.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  sw.Dev.  Cor.  It  has  become  qk  in 
Chs.  Stf  Not.  m.  &  S.Lin.  n.Lei.  Rut.  m.  &  sw.Nhp.  e.  & 
s.War.  nw.  &  e.Oxf  m  Bck. 

In  ne  Sc.  Frf  Per.  the  final  q  in  among  has  become  n 
or  has  disappeared. 


THE   LABIALS 

P 

§  275.    p  has  generally  remained  in  all  positions. 

it  has  become  b  in  bibl  fcbbte  s  Stf. ;  abl  apple  e.Dev. ; 
babtist  baptist  wm.Sc.  n.Cy.  Midi. ;  deb})  depth  w.Yks. 
Bdf. ;  kabtu  captain  w.Sc. 


^  276.    b  has  generally  remained. 

It  hardly  ever  occurs  in  any  of  the  dialects  between 
m— 1  or  m— r  in  such  words  as  bramble,  thimble,  chamber, 
tt umber,  SiC. 

It  has  disappeared  in  sumdi  sw.Yks.,  silmdi  sm.Lan. 
somebody;  tlatjilbeii  nw.Der. 

b  has  become  p  in  lapstar  wm.Sc,  lopsto(r)  n.Midl. 
lobster;  nipar  tieighbonr  nc.Sc.  w.Frf  c.Per. 

Most  of  the  dialects  have  medial  b  in  pebble,  but  pip! 
occurs  in  Won  Pem.  Hmp.  I.W.  Wil.  Soni.  Cor.  ;  in  Don 
Dev.  p  forms  exist  beside  forms  with  b.  Cf.  OE.  papol- 
beside  ME.  pibble-,  pobble. 

The  word  marble  appears  in  almost  all  dialects  as  marvl, 
mavl,  mavil,  sm.Lan.  mavl  beside  mabl;  in  Not.  Lin. 
Lei.  War.  VVor.  Hrf  s.Hmp.  beside  the  forms  mavl, 
mavil,  there  also  exists  the  form  mal. 

b  has  become  v  in  distav  disturb  s.  Midi.  Som. 


§  277.  OE.  f  was  used  to  represent  both  the  voiceless 
(  =  Mod.  Eng.  f)  and  the  voiced  (Mod.  Eng.  v)  spirant. 

1.  Initially  it  was  voiceless  and  corresponded  to  Ger- 
manic f. 

2.  Medially  it  was  voiced,  except  in  the  combinations 
ff,  ft,  fs. 

3.  Finally  it  was  voiceless  in  the  historic  period  even 
when  it  corresponded  to  Germanic  b.  Hut  when  OE.  f 
came  to  stand  medially  through  being  followed  by  a  case 
or  personal  ending,  &c.  it  was  voiced,  thus  wif  wife,  gen. 


wife.s  ;  pret.  sing,  geaf  he  gave,  pi.  geafon.  In  this  case 
the  dialects,  like  lit.  Eng.,  have  sometimes  generalized 
the  one  form,  sometimes  the  other.  We  shall  here  treat 
the  sounds  in  the  above  order. 

§  278.  I.  In  the  southern  and  south-western  counties 
Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.,  and  in 
parts  of  Hrf  Pem.Glo.  Brks.,  initial  f  must  have  become  v 
at  a  very  early  period,  because  in  those  counties  where  we 
still  find  V  for  fit  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  native 
words  ;  hence  the  change  must  have  taken  place  before 
the  influx  of  French  words.  The  use  of  v  for  f  is  now 
obs.  in  Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  and  ob^ol.  in  s.Pem.  Hmp.  I.W. 
It  is  still  in  general  use  in  e.Hrf.,  parts  of  Glo.,  w.Brks. 
Wil.  Don  Som.  Dev.     See  §§  310,  320. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  vixen  ever  has  f  in  any  dialect, 
fat  exists  beside  vat  in  Abd.  Cum.  em. Lan.  n.Dcn 

With  the  exception  of  what  has  been  stated  above,  initial 
f  is  used  in  all  the  dialects  just  the  same  as  in  lit.  Eng. 

§  279.  2.  In  this  position  the  dialects  rarely  deviate  from 
lit.  Eng.  The  following  points  require  to  be  noted :  v  has 
become  b  through  the  infiuence  of  a  following  1  or  n  in 
nebl,  neabl  navel  e.Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  s.Stf  n.Der.  Oxf. 
e.An.,  (a)lebu  eleven,  sebn,  gebra  seicn  s.Dur.  w.Cuni. 
Wm.  nw.Lan.  Rut.  w.War.  e.Oxf.  n.Bck.  Hnt.  s.Sur. 
w.Sus.  me.  &  w.Wil.  w.  &  s.Som.  Dev.,  ebn  eivn  m.Cum. 
Wm.,  ebanin  evening  n.Cum.  Wm.  w.Con,  ebn,  ebm 
heaven  Wm.  e.Oxf  me.  &  w.Wil.  w.Som.  nw.  &  e.Dev., 
oi'cn  Dun  m.Cum.  Wm.  n.Lan.  I.W.  me. Wil.  Dor.  Cor. 

Intervocalic  v  has  become  b  in  ebat  (OE.  cfeta)  neivt 
w.Som.  Dev.  Con,  rebit  rivet  Dun  Cum.  Yks.  s.Wor. 
(ribat). 

v  has  also  become  b  in  the  Fn  words  kSb  (but  cf.  OF. 
courbe)  curve,  valb  valve  w.Som. 

V  has  become  f  in  shovel  Bch.  Abd.,  w.Frf.  e.Pen  -h  Joel, 
Lth.  Edb.-ffiil,  Wm.  n.Lan.  I.Ma.,  graf  §-rnzr  Sh.I.  Bch. 
Abd.  Wm.  Yks.  Chs.  Den  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  Wan  s.Won 
Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Sun  Sus.  Hmp. 

Many  dialects  have  f  in  neplteiv.     See  Index. 
Medial  f  has  become  v  in  the  south-western  dialects  in 
such  words  as  afford,  afloat,  afore. 

V  has  disappeared  over  an  extensive  area  in  above,  devil, 
dove,  evou'ng,  fipans  fivepence,  gave,  give,  given,  harvest, 
have,  leave,  love,  never,  oven,  over,  serve  (see  also  ED  D., 
s.  v.  Sarrow),  salve  (Sc),  silver  (Sc.  n.Cum.),  twelve  (Sc. 
Ant.  n.Nhb.).     See  Index. 

f  has  disappeared  before  t  in  at8(r)  after  in  the  eastern, 
midland,  southern,  and  south-western  counties.  In  Glo. 
Hmp.  and  the  south-western  counties  it  has  also  dis- 
appeared in  the  combination  oft  in  such  words  as  croft, 
loft,  soft. 


§  280.  3.  The  inflected  forms  with 
alizcd  in  kav  calf  Abd.  Kcb.  Ant.  s 
w.Wil.  Som.  e.Dev.  ;  dev  deaf  sw.Cy.; 
Der.  w.Som.;  also  in  kinfc,  leaf,  life, 
sw.Cy. 
The  unstressed  form  of// is  iv,  av  i 
f  has  disappeared  in  sel,  sen  self  in 
Index.  It  has  also  disappeared  in 
halfpenny  Sc.  Irel.  Eng. 


V  have  been  gcner- 

i.Lan.  n.Dcn  n.Hrf 

av  halfhan.  w.Chs. 

loaf,  roof,  sheaf,  zufe 

in  all  the  dialects, 
many  dialects.    See 
sheriff  Sc.  n.Cum., 


§  281.  Initial  and  medial  v  lias  gen.  remained  in  the 
dialects. 

Initial  and  medial  v  has  become  w  in  m.Bck.  Nrf  Suf 
Ess.  Ken.  e.Sus.,aswent£(r)j'f«/»rp,'witlzw'c/Ma/s,wiktn 
vixen,  konwe,  -wai  comry. 

vetch  is  gen.  the  same  in  the  dialects  as  in  the  lit. 
language,  but  it  is  filj  in  sm.Lan.  s.Chs.  nw.Oxf.  c.Sus. 

f  for  V  occurs  in  filoz  me. Wil,  fetlz  w.Som.  victuals, 
f9g  vogue  mc.Wil. 

to  is  tiv,  tav  before  a  following  vowel  in  se.  &  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  ne.  nw.  e.  se.  m.  nm.  sm.  w,  &  sw.Yks. 


THE  CONSONANTS 
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§  282.     Initial  t  has  gen.  remained. 

Initial  tu  (tiu)  has  become  tju,  rarely  IJu,  through  the 
intermediate  stage  of  *tju,  in  s..\yr.  em.  sm.  X:  sw.Lan. 
I. Ma.  s.Chs.  wm.  li  s.Stf.  n.Der.  ni.Slir.  s.Sur.  Sus. 
w.Wil.  Som.,  as  tjun,  w.Som.  tjun  liiiir,  tjuzde  Tuesday. 
Similarly  we  have  IJem  from  older  *tjem  teaiit  in  s.Lan. 
Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  Stf.  w.  &  s.Der.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  nw.Oxf. 
For  initial  tw  sec  §  242. 

The  initial  combinations  tr  and  str  have  become  tfr, 
8tf>r  or  br,  sf>r  in  Irel.  Wm.  e.  &  se.Yks.  e.  em.  &  s.Lan. 
l.Ma.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact 
delimitations  of  the  use  of  t)T,  |'r;  the  former  seems  to  be 
predominant  in  Irel.  Wm.  l.Ma.  and  the  latter  in  Yks. 
and  Laii.,  as  tj'ri,  Jri  Inr,  stj'iit,  sj'rit  street,  &c. 

§  283.    Medial  t  (tt)  has  gen.  remained. 

Between  vowels  and  vowel-like  consonants  t  has  become 
d  in  ada(r)  a/to-  e.  0\:  w.Som.  e.Dev.  ;  beetle  nnw.Yks. 
nw.Lan.  l.Ma.  Ess.  Sus.  w.Wil.  n.  &  e.Dev.  ;  better  Sus. 
w.  &s.Som. ;  Z)/V/f/s.Som.  e.Dev.;  brd.l,bodl6o///t' w.Som.; 
butter  w.  &  s.Som.  e.Dev.  ;  kedl /-<V//c  l.Ma.  sSur.  w.Sus. 
Wil.  e.Dor.  Som.  e.Dev.;  lidl  little  l.Ma.  s.Pem.  w.Suf. 
Ess.  e.Ken.  Sus.  Dor.  Som.  Dev. ;  nedl  nettle  Sus.  n.  Dev.; 
sadade  Satunlny  n.Wor.  e.Suf.  s.Sur.  Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor. 
w.Som.  Dev.  This  change  seems  to  have  been  carried 
out  more  fully  in  the  south-western  dialects  than  else- 
where, bodan  existed  beside  botm  bottom  already 
in  OE.  (Sweet,  Ai^s.  Diet.)  In  the  modern  dialects  we 
find  in  some  dialects  d  and  in  others  t  forms.  The 
following  dialects  have  d  :  bodm  ne.Sc.  w. Frf.  e.Per. 
S.Ayr.  s.Sc.  Nhb.  Dun  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.Lan.  Lin. 
w.  iS:  s.Som.  Dev. 

kidl  exists  beside  kiti  tickle  in  Ken.  Sus.  t  has 
become  k  before  a  following  1  in  brikl,  brBlil  brittle 
Hmp.;  likl  little  se.Lan.  Shr. 

§  284.  In  Irel.  n.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  e.  &  se.Yks.  n.  e.  em. 
&  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Chs.  medial  t  has  become  t\>  or  f>  in  the 
following  combinations : 

(i)  Intervocalic  t  followed  by  r  in  the  next  syllable, 
as  bet}'>8(r,  bej'afr  better,  and  similarly  in  bitter,  butter, 
Saturdiiy,  ivater,  &.c. 

(2)  The  combination  tr,  as  konttreaTi,  konfreaTi 
contrary,  and  similarly  in  country,  distrain,  poultry.  &c. 

13)  The  combination  ter,  as  aft|'a(r,  aft'a(r  after,  and 
similarly  in  bolster,  cistern,  daughter,  halter,  oyster,  sister, 
slaughter,  yesterday,  Sec. 

§  285.  The  t  in  French  words  which  has  become  tj  in 
lit.  Eng.  through  the  influence  of  the  following  ii  has 
remained  unchanged  in  the  dialects,  as  pikta(r  picture, 
'&3t3(T  feature,  neta(r,  neat3(r  nature. 

§  286.  OE.  antefn  anthent  has  become  antm  in  n.Cy. 
sw.Yks.  Sus.  e.Dev.  and  andm  in  se.Kcn. 

§  287.  In  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  intervocalic  t  (tt)  with  1  or 
r  in  tlic  ne.\t  syllabic  has  become  the  glottal  catch,  such  as 
is  conunon  in  German  words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  as 
ba:3l  battle,  ke:al  kettle,  ne:al  nettle,  be:3r  better,  bB:3r 
butter,  8e:0rdi  Saturday,  wa:ar  zuater. 

§  288.  Many  dialects  have  dropped  the  dental  in  little, 
especiallv  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  l.Ma.  Chs.  Glo. 
Ess.  sw.Cy.    See  Index. 

§  289.  Medial  t  has  sometimes  disappeared  after  conso- 
nants, as  brimsn  brimstone  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  s.Stf  Sus.; 
empi  empty  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Feb.  s.Sc.  Ant  Nhb.  Dur. 
l.Ma.  s.Cns.  w.Som.  ;  emp  v.  empty  w.Wor.  Glo.  sw.Cy.; 
lixnin,  laxnin  lightning  nc.Sc.  Ayr.  Ant.;  faksy<7(/s  Sc. 
Irel.  Eng.;  gasli,  ga^i, gjasli ghast/y  Dur.  Cum.  em.Lan. 
l.Ma.  s.Stf  n.Der.  Oxf  w.Som.  c.Dcv.    A'o/Zi«/ has  become 


nobat,  nobad  nothing  but,  only,  in  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Lan. 
Chs.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  War.  Glo.  Bdf.  Hnt.  e.An.  Hmp. 

§  280.  The  dialects  agree  with  the  lit.  language  in  the 
loss  oft  between  8—1,  8 — n,  and  f— n,  in  such  words  as 
thistle,  listen,  soften,  &c. 

§291.    Final  t  has  gen.  remained. 

f>  appears  where  the  lit.  language  has  ght  in  drau)> 
drought  vv.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  Ant.  n.Nhb. 
n.Cum.  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Stf  nw.Oxf.;  furtmXdit  Llh.  s.Nhb. 
Dur.  Cum.  Wm.;  aif>  height  l.Ma.  s.Stf.  Oxf.  Bck. 
ne.Cmb.  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  Ess.  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  w.Som. 
This  change  may  partly  be  due  to  a  confusion  of  sullixcs. 

§  292.  In  Lan.  Chs.  Shr.  final  t  has  become  d  in  mono- 
syllables with  short  stem-vowel,  especially  when  the  next 
word  begins  with  a  vowel,  as  ged.  get,  wod  ii.'haf. 

§  293.  The  stressed  form  of //ishidOr.I.  Cai.,id  m.  sm. 
&  s.Lan.  The  unstressed  form  of  but  is  bud,  bad  Yks. 
Lan.  nw. Lin.  w.Som.  And  the  unstressed  form  of//is-d, 
especiallj'  when  used  enclitically  after  voiced  sounds,  in 
Sc.  Nhb.  Dur. 

§  294.  The  change  of  final  t  to  r  in  monosyllables  with 
short  stem-vowel  occurs  sporadically  in  most  parts  of  Eng., 
when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  as  ger  sm  gel 
them,  ler  it  bi,  ser  it,  wor  iz  it?  It  occurs  far  more 
frequently  in  Yks.  Lan.  and  n.Midl.  than  elsewhere. 

J  295.  Final  t  has  disappeared  in  many  dialects  after 
voiceless  consonants,  especially  in  the  combination  st  ; 
finally  after  k  and  p  it  has  disappeared  in  all  Sc.  dialects, 
as  fak(t,  strik(t,  korek(t,  tempit,  bankrup(t ;  preterite 
forms  like  kep  kept,  krep  crept,  lep  leapt,  wliich  are  widely 
difl'usedinthe  Midi,  and  also  occur  in  the  northern  dialects, 
have  not  lost  a  t  but  are  analogical  formations.  The  loss 
oft  after  f  occurs  chiefly  in  l.Ma.  and  sw.Cy.,  as  drif(t, 
lif(t,  wef(t,  &c.  Examples  of  the  loss  of  t  after  s  occur 
in  all  parts  of  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.,  especially  in  such  words 
as  bea^t,  beta^ixt,  fast,  Joist,  last,  next,  &c. 

Final  t  after  n  is  often  omitted  in  such  words  as  sergeant, 
serpent,  servant,  ivarrant,  especially  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  sw.Cy. 
On  the  other  hand  few,  if  any,  dialects  have  added  a  t  in 
ancient  (Fr.  ancien),  pheasant  {O.Fr.  faisan).  In  a  few 
instances  a  t  has  been  added  alter  n,  f,  or  s,  as  samant, 
zamant  sermon  Lei.  Brks.  ne.Nrf  Sur.  w.Som.  Dev.  Cor. ; 
sudant,  SBdant  sudden  Sc.  Irel.  Cum.  War.  Brks.  e.An.  Ken. 
Sus.  sw.Cy. ;  vamint  vermin  n.N  hb.  Dur.m.  &  s.Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  n.Stf  Der.  Lin.  Lei.  War.  Wor.  Glo.  s.Oxf  e.An. 
se.Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  sw.Cy.  ;  scuft  seruff'n.Cy.  w.  ..S;  s.Yks. 
Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  Wor.  Shr.;  talipraft, 
teligraft  ti  legraph  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Dor. ; 
aist  ice  em.Lan.  wm.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der. ;  naist  nice  es.Yks. 
ne.Der.  Not.  n.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  War.;  6st/;<)(ir.s(Yks.em.Lan. 
nw.Lin.  Lei.;  WBnst  (jansti  once  n.Ir.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf. 
Der.  m.Lin.  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Brks.  e.An.  Sus.  w.Dor.  e.  & 
sw.Dcv. ;  twaist  twice  Sc.  Irel.  Lan.  l.Ma.  Lin.  Shr.  Oxf. 
Brks.  Sus.  Dor. 


§  296.    Initial  d  has  gen.  remained. 

Initial  du  (diu)  has  become  dgii^dju  in  the  same  dialects 
in  which  tU  (tiu)  has  become  tJu,  tJu,  as  dm,  dju  deiv, 
due.  In  like  manner  those  dialects  wliich  Tiave  tj  front 
'tj,  have  under  similar  conditions  dg  from  'dj,  as  dged 
from  *djed  dead,  dgef  deaf,  dgel  deal,  dgej)  death.  And 
those  dialects  which  have  changed  initial  tr  to  tpT,  \>r 
have  also  changed  initial  dr  to  dSr,  tSr,  as  dtSrag,  t?rag 
drag;  dJSreni, 'SreDi drench ;  d5rop,t5rop  drop,  &c.(§  282). 

5  297.     Medial  d  has  gen.  remained. 

Intervocalic  d  followed  by  r  in  the  next  syllable  became 
in  the  first  instance  tS  in  all  dialects,  as  atSa(r  adder, 
blat5a(r,  bleSair  bladder,  konsi-tSa(r  consider,  fotSa(r 
fodder,  lat5a(r  ladder,  puoar,  pBu?Sa(r  powder,  &c.,  in 
addition  to  the  words  which  have  IS  in  the  lit.  language, 
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&s  father,  gather,  mother,  iveather,  iS:c.  Where  exceptions 
seem  to  occur  they  are  due  either  to  the  influence  of  the 
lit.  language  or  to  the  sound-change  given  below. 

This  S  fromd  (OE.  fseder,  &c.)  fell  together  with  OE. 
tS  in  the  same  position  (OE.  fecSer,  &c.),  and  underwent 
all  further  changes  in  common  with  it.  It  has  thus  be- 
come (i)  d  beside  d(S  in  n.Cum.  \Vm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks. 
n.  &  s.Lan.  I. Ma.,  (2)  d  in  Sh.  &  Or.I.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  Lth. 
Nhb.  s.Dur.  e.  m.  &  w.Cum.  m.Yks.  ne.  nvv.  &  m.Lan. 
nw.Lin.  n.  &  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  At  first  sight  it  might 
seem  as  if  forms  like  fada(r,  gade(r,  inud8(r,  &c.  had 
retained  OE.d,and  that  formslikefadSa(r),mudSa(r),&c. 
represent  the  intermediate  stage  of  the  development  of 
OE.  d  to  Sin  this  position,  but  from  the  fact  that  words  like 
brother,  feather,  leatlier,  other,  rather,  ivether,  &c.  have  had 
the  same  development  in  these  dialects,  it  is  clear  that  the 

d,  d5  in  the  former  class  of  words  started  out  from  ^. 
See  §  314. 

In  Sc.  and  n.Cy.  dialects  the  above  law  also  holds  good 
when  an  1  or  r  has  disappeared  before  the  d,  as  n.Cy. 
9S3(r),  03S3(r)  order;  soutSar,  sotS3(r)  solder;  JuS3(r 
shoulder. 

burden  (OE.  byrjjen),  uutrder  (OE.  myrfjran)  had  a 
spirant  already  in  OE.  The  forms  with  '^  are  still  very 
common  in  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Lan.  I. Ma.  Der.  Stf.  e.An. 

§  298.  In  the  south-western  dialects  a  d  has  been  devel- 
oped between  1— r,  r— 1,  n— r,  as  pald3(r)  parlour; 
taild3(r)  tailor;  zm9lde(r)  smaller;  ktjdlz  curls;  Bdl 
hurl ;  madl marl;  ]i.w^dli]uarrcl;  WEdl iwrld;  k9nde(r), 
kaiid3(r)  corner,  &.c. 

§  299.  Medial  d  has  become  r  in  sm.Lan.  s.Chs.  and 
w.Som.  in  anibri  anybody,  nobri  nobody,  sumbri  some- 
body; and  a  few  other  words. 

§  3C0.  Medial  d  very  seldom  occurs  in  any  of  the  dialects 
between  n — 1  or  n— r,  in  such  words  as  bundle,  candle, 
dwindle,  handle;  gander,  thunder,  &c.  But  in  Ant.  Dub. 
Wm.  ne.  e.  &  se.Yks.  n.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  medial  d 
between  1— r  or  n — r  has  become  dtS,  S,  as  tJildtS3(r, 
tJiltS£(r  children;  sindt53(r,  sintS3(r  cinder;  similarly 
in  gander,  hinder,  hundred,  tlumder,  under,  wander,  yonder. 

§  SOI.  Medial  d  has  regularly  disappeared  after  n  in  the 
Sc.  dialects  except  in  those  of  the  south,  as  sin3r  cinder; 
hinar  hinder;  h'Bn3r,  h-Enir  hundred;  wenar  tvonder,  &:c. 

The  d  has  disappeared  in  the  word  London  in  the  s.Midl. 

e.  s.  &  sw.  counties.  It  has  also  occasionally  disappeared 
after  1  and  r,  as  tjile(r)  children  s.Cy.  nw.Dev.  ;  alar  older 
ne.Sc.  ;  birn  burden  ne.Sc.  ;  gem,  gan,  gi3n  garden  Sc. 
do.  s.  &  svv.Cy.  The  d  has  disappeared  before  1  in  nil 
needle  VVxf  w.  &  s.Som.  Dev.  Cor.  d  has  undergone 
metathesis  in  nild  tteedle  w.Yks.  svv.Lan.  Chs.  e.Stf. 
nw.Der.  Lei.  Shr.  w.Sus.  e.Som.  Dev. 

§  302.     Final  d  has  gen.  remained. 

OPZ.  final  d  and  the  medial  d  which  has  come  to  stand 
finally  in  the  modern  dialects  have  become  t  after  1,  n,  r 
in  monosyllables  in  Lan.  Chs.  n.Stf  Der.,  as  t/ailt  child, 
filt  field ;  similarly  in  fold,  hold,  hand,  blind,  hand,  land, 
tL'ind,  beard,  &c.  In  these  counties  final  d  has  also  become 
t  after  1,  n,  r  in  the  pret.  and  pp.  of  weak  verbs,  as  adit 
addled,  kilt  hilled,  simt  seemed.  Hat  feared,  &c. 

§  303.  Final  d  has  often  become  t  in  words  of  more  than 
one  syllable,  especially  after  n  and  r,  as  bi-jont,  bi-ont 
beyond,  behind,  errand,  husband,  wiiened,  hackzvard,  custard, 
forivard,  orchard,  &.C.  Although  examples  of  this  change 
are  to  be  found  in  Sc.  n.Ir.  Dub.  Nlib.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  I. Ma.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Lei.  War.  Wor.  Hrf  GIo.  Brks. 
Bck.  llrt.Sus.  Hmp. I. W.sw.Cy.,  the  change  has  not  been 
carried  out  consistently  in  any  of  the  dialects.  It  is  also 
important  to  note  that  this  sound-change  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
counties.  There  was  in  O.  and  ME.  the  same  tendency 
to  ciiange  final  d  to  t  in  unstressed  syllables ;  but  behind 


and  beyond  show  that  in  the  modern  dialects  the  change 
is  not  confined  to  unstressed  syllables. 

§  304.  In  Sc.  the  final  d  had  become  t  already  at  an  early 
period  in  the  pret.  and  pp.  of  weak  verbs.  The  modern 
Sc.  dialects  have  preserved  this  change,  except  that  in 
the  southern  counties  the  final  t  has  become  d  after 
a  liquid,  nasal,  or  a  vowel  in  a  monosj'llable  or  accented 
syllable,  as  krabit  crabbed,  profitit  profited,  WBndsrt 
ivondered ;  dit,  s.Sc.  deid  ditd,  telt,  s.Sc.  Iseld  told,  s.Sc. 
bilar)d  belonged,  &c. 

§  805.  In  the  word  breadth,  the  final  d)>  has  become  Vp  in 
n.  i  nw.Der.  s.Lei.  m.Bck.  e.Suf  w.Som..  and  simply  \> 
in  ne.  &  sm.  Sc.  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Kcb.  Dub.  Nhb.  Dur.  se.Yks. 
ne.Nrf. 

adze  (OE.  adesa)  has  become  itj,  itj  in  Inv.  Bch.  Abd. 
Frf  Per.  Ayr.  Feb.  Kcb. 

salit,  sal3t  (O.Ital.  SBXaXa,)  salad  is  the  usual  form  in  all 
the  dialects. 

§  308.  A  final  d  has  occasionally  been  developed  after 
1,  n,  r.  This  excrescent  d  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  as  far 
north  as  Yks.  except  in  the  words  droii.'n,  gown, yon,  scholar. 
Examples  are:  iilA  feel  Rut.  me.  &  w.Wil.;  aidld  idle 
nw.Lin.;  maild»"'/«' ne.Nrf.  w.Som. ;  skiild5f/;oo/s.Pem. 
e  Oxf  nm.Brks.  Hrt. ;  s61dso;(/ne.Nrf  e.Suf ;  basndiorw 
nw.  &  me.Wil.  ;  draund,  &c.  drown  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  s.Chs. 
ne.Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  Rut.  e.War.  m.Shr.  w.Wil.  s.Som.; 
galsnd  gallon  s.Chs.  Not.  Lin.  se.Wor. ;  gaund  qoivn 
Irel.  Yks.  Chs.  Fit.  Der.  Rut.Nhp.  Wor. Shr.HrfGlo.s.Oxf. 
Brks.  Bdf.  Cmb.  Nrf  e.Suf  Ess.  se.Ken.  Sus.  I.W.  Wil. 
Som.  Dev.;  zund.  soon  nw.Wil. ;  sBund  nw.Oxf,  ZBund 
Wil.  swoon  ;  waind  wine  m  Shr.  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf  ;  jond^o^ 
sw.Yks.  m.  &  ms.Lan.  nw.Der. ;  mil3d  mUler  Brks.  Wil. 
Dev. ;  skol3d,  skolsrd  scholar  gen.  in  Sc.  Irel.  &;  Eng. 

§  S07.  Final  d  has  often  disappeared  after  1,  especially 
in  Sc.  (except  in  the  southern  counties),  I. Ma. and  the  south- 
western counties.  In  other  counties  the  loss  of  d  in  this 
position  is  not  so  frequent,  but  in  a  few  words  however  it 
extends  over  a  large  area.  Examples  are:  bal\d)  sm.Sc. 
n.Nhb.  I.Ma.  s. Stf  e.Suf.  w.Som. ,Ao/((/ine.&  wm.Sc.  S.Ayr. 
Kcb.  Uls.  Ant.  I. Ma.  s.Stf  nw.  &  w.Som.,  builid)  s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  I. Ma.  w.Som.,  cA/'/k/J  ne.Sc.  Lth.  I. Ma.  e.Der.  s  Pern. 
Glo.  w.Oxf.  Hrt.  n.Ken.  nw.Wil.  e.Dor.  w.  &  s.Som.  Dev. 
Con.  eolidt  ne.  &  vvm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Uls.  n.Cum.  I. Ma. 
nw.Wil.  w.Som.  sw.'Dcv. ,yiebd}  Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb.  I.Ma.s.Nrf. 
Ess.  Ken.  Sus.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Uev.,fol(d)  ne.  &  wm.Sc. 
Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  I. Ma.  nw.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som.,  gol(di  I. Ma. 
w.Som.,  hol[d)  Ant.  I. Ma.  e.Ken.  e.Sus.  e.  &  w.Som,  s.Dev., 
milidl  n.  &  s.Ayr.  I. Ma.  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  ol.d)Ca\.  ne.  wm. 
&  sm.Sc.  Uls.  n.  &  w.Cum.  I. Ma.  Rut.  n.Lei.  sw.Nhp. 
s.Pem.  nw.  &  e.Oxf.  Bck.  Bdf.  nw.Hrf.  se.Hrt.  se.Cmb. 
s.Nrf.  e.Suf  n.&  e.Ken.  Sus.  sm.Hmp.  nw.  &:  w.Wil. w. Dor. 
Som.  Dev.  e.Cor.,  shiel{d)  Abd.  Ayr.  n.Nhb.  I. Ma.  Dor. 
w.Som.,  solid)  ne.Sc.  Ant.  I. Ma.  w.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som.,  tol{d) 
ne.  &  wm.Sc.  Ant.  I. Ma.  w.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som.  Dev.,  ivd(d) 
ne.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Ant.  I. Ma,  w.Wil.  w.Dor.  w.Som..  iuorl{d) 
Cai.  ne.Sc.  also  wardl,  wm.Sc.  also  warlt,  Lth.  Edb. 
sm.Sc.  Ant.  n.Cum.  m  Bck.  nw.Wil.  e.Dor.  s.Dev., yiel(d) 
wm.Sc.  I. Ma.  Dor.  w.Som. 

Final  d  has  generally  disappeared  after  n  in  Sc,  but  in 
the  southern  counties  of  Sc.  it  has  only  disappeared  in 
the  cj.  and,  the  present  participles,  and  in  the  pret.  and  pp. 
of  strong  verbs  whose  present  ends  in  -nd.  This  loss  of 
final  d  in  the  pret.  and  pp.  of  verbs  like  bind,  find,  grind, 
liiind  is  quite  regular  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  the  north  and  north 
midl.  counties.  Otherwise  final  d  is  seldom  dropped  in 
the  n.  and  n.  midl.  counties.  In  I. Ma.  Glo.  w.Brks.  w.llmp. 
and  the  sw.  counties  final  d  has  gen.  disappeared  after  n. 
In  the  other  counties  the  loss  of  d  in  this  position  occurs 
occasionally.  Examples  are  :  anid)  gen.  in  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.,  liiMd)  Bch.  Abd.  Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  w.Wm.  I. Ma.  w.  & 
s.Som.,  binidj  ne.  &  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  I. Ma.  s  Stf 
ne.Nrf  e.Sus.  sw.C}'.,  hlinid)  ne.Sc.  Per.  wm  Sc.  Ayr. 
Edb.  Peb.  Kcb.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cuiri.  I. Ma.  Rut. 
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ne.Nrf.  e.Sus.  sw  Cy.,  boiin{d)  pp.  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  m.  & 
sw.Yks.  em.  &  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  Chs.  Stf.  n.Dcr.  Dor.  Som. 
Dev.,  brait(ti)  Abd.  Per.  S.Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb.  Ant.  Nlib.  n.Dur. 
w.Wm.  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  Dor.  s.Soni.  e.Dev.,  Eiis:lan{d)  Bch. 
Abd.  Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb.  Ant.  s.Nlib.  n.Dur.  I. Ma.  me.Wil. 
s.Som.,  e>t(d)  Bch.  Abd.  wni.Sc.  Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb.  Ant. 
I. Ma.  Som.  Dev.,  ermiiid)  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb. 
Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Wm.  em.Lan.s.O.xf.Sus.  DoT^finid) 
ne.  sn.  \vm.  &  sm.Sc.  Edb.  Peb.  s.Nlib.  n.Dur.  m.Yks. 
I. Ma.  Rut.  Lei.  s.Pem.  nw.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  Ess.  e.Sus.  nw.Wil. 
Dor.  Som.  Dev.,/oiiiiidi  pret.  and  pp.  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Yks. 
Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  Stf".  Der.  Lin.  Rut.  War.  0.\f.  Bdf.  e.  & 
w.Suf.  Ess.  s.Sur.  Sus.  sw.Cy.,  fnenid)  Cai.  ne.  em.  & 
wm.Sc.  Ayr.  sm.Sc.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm. 
LMa.  Ess.  nw.Wil.  w.Som.  n.Dev.,  gniiid)  ne.Sc.  Kcb. 
n.Cum.  nw.Lan.  LMa.  ne.Nrf.  e.Sus.  vv.Wil.  Dor.  Som. 
Dev.,^/-o«;i(</)sb.  Sc.  except  s.Sc,  Uls.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum. 
Wm.se. Yks.  LMa.  n.Lin.  Rut.  m.Bck.se.IIrt. w.Suf.  n.Ken. 
e.Sus.  sw.Cy.,  haiHd)  Sc.  Uls.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  & 
ss.Cum.  w.Wm.  LMa.  nw.Lin.  s.Pem. e.Suf.  n.Ken.  s.Sur. 
w.Sus.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  e.Cor.,  hoiiu(d)  ne.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb. 
Ant.  n.Cum.  LMa.  Lei.  e.Suf.  Ess.  e.Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor. 
w.Som.,  Imsbau(d)  Sh.  &  Or.L  n.Ayr.  s.Nhb.  m.  &  s.Wm. 
Yks.  nw.  m.  &  nis.Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  Lei.  m. 
&  sw.Nhp.  e.  &  s.War.  e.Hrf.  Glo.  nw.  &  s.Oxf  Bdf  Cmb. 
s.Nrf  e.Suf  Ess.  n.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  sw.Hiiip.  sw.Cy., 
kht(d)  ne.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  n.Cum. 
w.Wm.  ne.Yks.  em. Lan.  LMa.  e.Sus.  sw.Cy.,  laii{d)  Sc. 
Uls.  se.Nhb.  LMa.  n.Ken.  e.Sus.  Som.  Dev.,  min{d)  sb. 
and  V.  ne.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  n.Cum. 
LMa.  e.Sus.  Wil.  Som.  Dev.,  ponn\d)  Sc.  Ant.  n.Cum. 
Wm.  LMa.  s.Chs.  s.Stf  Lei.  w.War.  ne.Shr.  n.Bck.  e.Suf 
s.Sur.  Sus.  nw.  &  n.Wil.  e.  &  w.Som.  sw.Dev.,S('H(rf)  Inv. 
Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  LMa.  n.Stf  Dor. 
w.Som., s/(j«(rfj  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.Uls.  n.Nhb. 
n.  &  m.Cum.  n.Wm.  ne.Yks.  ne.  em.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa. 
ne.Der.  nw.Lin.  c.Oxf  Dor.  w.Som.  Iie\/.,tlioiisan(d)  Or.L 
Inv.  ne.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  Ant.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum.  n. 
&  w.Wm.  ni.  &  sw.Yks.  nw.Lan.  LMa.  me.  ci  w.Wil.  Dor. 
w.Som.,  !t'//;((/)  sb.  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.,  s.Sc.  (occ.) 
Ant.  n.Cum.  LMa.  w.Wil.  w.Som.  n.Dev.,  ivin(d)  v.  ne.  & 
wm.Sc.  Kcb.  n.Cum.  LMa.  e.Sus.  w.Wil.  w.Som.  n.  & 
e.Dev. 

Final  ndz  has  become  nz  in  nouns  and  verbs,  ash)anz 
hands,  senz  sends. 

§  308.  In  the  following  two  words  the  d  is  excrescent 
in  the  lit.  language,  so  that  d  may  never  have  existed  in 
the  dialects  which  do  not  have  it. 

len{d\  (OE.  Ifenan)  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Ayr. 
Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  &  sm.Lan. 
LMa.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  e.Oxf  me.Wil.  n.  &  e.Dev.,  soiinid) 
(ME.  soun,  Fr.  son)  ne.  &  wm.Sc.  n.Ayr.  sm.Sc.  Ant. 
n.Cum.  I.Ma.  s.Stf  w.Som. 


§  309.  OE.  b,  also  written  ?!,  was  a  voiceless  spirant  like 
the  th  in  lit.  Eng.  thin,  initially,  finally  as  also  medially 
except  between  voiced  sounds.  Between  voiced  sounds 
it  was  voiced  like  the  th  in  lit.  Eng.  bi'eathe. 

We  shall  here  adopt  the  following  order:  i.  Initially. 
2.  When  the  sound  or  its  further  development  has  re- 
mained medial  in  the  modern  dialects.  3.  Finally  or 
when  it  has  become  final  in  the  modern  dialects.  In  this 
case  two  subdivisions  are  necessary  according  as  we  have 
now  the  voiceless  or  the  voiced  sound. 

§310.  I.  Initial  I' has  gen.  remained  voiceless  except  in 
pronouns  and  the  adverbs  derived  from  them. 

In  e.Hrf.  s.Pem.  Glo.  se.Kcn.  Sus.  sm.Hnip.  I.W.  Wil. 
Dor.  Som.  Dev.  e.Cor.  initial  I'  has  become  o,  as  (tJarjk) 
thank,  thatch,  lliaiv,  this:h,  thin,  thing,  think,  third,  thirteen, 
thistle,  thong,  thought,  thousand,  thumb,  thunder,  Thursday. 
Thistle  has  become  disl  in  e.IIrf.  Som.  Dev. 


§  311.  In  pronouns  and  the  adverbs  derived  from  them 
the  dialects  nave  gen.  had  the  same  development  as  the  lit. 
language.  But  in  Sh.  &  Or.L,  Vem.obsol.,  Ken.  obfol.,  Sus. 
the  initial  1S  has  become  d,  as  dat  that,  dem  them,  den 
then,  di  thee,  dis  this,  &c.  In  Cai.  the  tS  has  disappeared 
in  these  and  similar  words.  It  has  also  disappeared  in 
an  than  ne.  e.  nw.  nm.  &  sm.Yks.  s.Dcr.  n.Hrf.  e.Suf. 
w.Som.  It  has  remained  voiceless  in  though  in  Cai.  ne. 
&  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc.  sc. 
&  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  sm.Hmp.  w.Som.  It  has  become  t  in 
tin  than  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  c.Stf.  nw.Dcr. 

In  w.  &  s.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  nw.  m.  &  e.Der. 
nw.Lin.  the  ^  in  the  pronoun  thou  has  become  t  when  the 
pronoun  is  used  interrogatively  and  in  subordinate  sen- 
tences, as  kan  ta  kum?  canst  thou  come?  kum  wen 
to  kan  come  when  thou  canst. 

§312.  Thedef.  art.  has  undergone  various  changes.  In 
those  dialects  in  which  it  has  lost  its  vowel  altogether, 
the  consonant  (t,  )>)  is  usually  attached  to  the  following, 
rarely  to  the  preceding  word,  as  tman,  }>man  the  man, 
tapl,  })apl  the  apple.  But  when  the  preceding  word  is 
a  preposition,  the  consonant  is  often  combined  with  it,  as 
wit,  wid,  wif)  apl  icith  the  apple,  similarly  ont,  ond,  on)' 
on  the.  Simple  d  for  the  def  art.  is  only  used  in  com- 
bination with  prepositions  (as  id  in  the,  ond,  wid,  lic.) 
and  when  the  following  word  also  begins  with  a  vowel, 
id  lis  in  the  house.  In  those  dialects  which  have  both  t 
and  f),  the  former  is  used  before  consonants  (tman,  Ike.) 
and  the  latter  before  vowels  (}>apl  &c.)  and  when  the 
sentence  begins  with  the  definite  article.  Those  parts 
of  Yks.  which  border  on  Lan.  agree  with  the  Lan.  dialects 
in  the  form  and  use  of  the  def.  article.  The  following  are 
the  various  forms  which  the  def  art.  has  assumed  in  the 
different  dialects  : 

It  has  become  (i)t  in  me. Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  n.  e.  nm.  sw. 
&  s.Yks.  nw.Lan.  n.Lin. 

(2)  \>  in  m.  &  se.Lan.  wm.Stf. 

(3)  t,  f)  sm.  &  w.Yks.  n.  em.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  n.Stf 
Der.  Not. 

(4)  da  Sh.  &  Or.L  Ken.  Sus. 

(5)  d,  t  w.Dur.  ne.Yks. 

(6)  d,  t.  b  nw.  &  e.Yks. 

(7)  e  Cai.  BnflT. 

In  all  other  dialects  it  has  had  the  same  development 
as  in  lit.  Eng.,  viz.  tSi,  cSa. 

§  313.  Initial  }>  has  become  t  in  Sh.  &  Or.L  n.I.Ma., 
as  (tagk)  thank;  similarly  in  //,/(/,  thigh,  thing,  thin,  think, 
thumb,  thunder,  &c. 

For  initial  }jw  see  §  243. 

Initial  \>r  has  gen.  remained,  but  it  has  become  (i)  Sr 
beside  dr  in  se.Ken.  Sus.  and  occasionally  in  w.Som. 
sw.  &  s.  Dev.  As  however  there  are  many  words  in 
se.Ken.  and  Sus.  which  have  dr,  and  few  words  in 
w.Som.  sw.  &  s.Dcv.  which  have  t?r,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  normal  development  of  initial  f>r  is  dr  in  all  these 
dialects,  and  that  the  forms  with  tSr  are  due  to  an  attempt 
to  pronounce  the  ]>t  of  literary  English. 

(2)  dr  in  e.Hrf  s.Pem.  Glo.  Brks.  se.Ken.  Sus.  Hmp. 
I.W.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.,  as  dri  three ;  similarly  m 
thread,  threat,  thresh,  throat,  throng,  through,  throiu,  thrush, 
&c. 

(3)  tr  in  Sh.  &  Or.L,  snw.  m.  &  nm.Yks.  and  em.Lan. 
(beside  J>r),  n.  &  m.I.Ma.  Nrf  Suf ,  as  tri  three,  &c. 

The  use  of  initial  f  for  |)  and  v  for  ^  is  not  uncommon 
as  an  individualism  in  any  part  of  Sc.  Irel.  Eng.,  but  this 
sound-substitution  is  not  confined  to  dialect  speakers  ;  it 
often  takes  place  among  educated  people  who  have  never 
spoken  a  dialect. 

§314.  2.  Intervocalic  t5  followed  by  r  in  the  next  syllable 
has  gen.  remained  in  the  dialects,  but  it  has  become  (i)  d 
beside  dtS  in  n.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  n.  &  s.Lan. 
I.Ma.  (2)  d  in  Sh.  S:  Or.L  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  Lth.  Nhb.  s.Dur. 
e.  m.  &  w.Cum.  m.Yks.  ne.  nw.  &  m.Lan.  nw.Lin.  n.  & 
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se.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.,  as  weSa(r,  wedtS3(r,  wed3(r  wether, 
and  similarly  brother,  either,  feather,  leather,  neither,  other, 
rather,  &c. 

In  WB(r),  ■wa(r)  whether  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  the  S  was  prob- 
ably lost  at  an  early  period  ;  cf.  ME.  wher. 

§  315.  Medial  ?S  has  become  din  fardin,  i&dxn  farthing 
Sc.  Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp. 
Oxf.  Bck.  Cmb.  e.An.  Ken.  Sus.  sw.Cy. ;  fadm/sttow  Sc. 
Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  nvv.Lin.  e.An.  se.Ken.  Sus.  ; 
idn  heathen  se.Ken.;  nBdn,  n'Bdin  «o//»'m^  se.Ken.  Sus. ; 
smidi  smithy  Sc.  m.Cum.  Wm.  n.Lan.  LMa.  s.Oxf. 
Sus.  Medial  tS  has  regularly  become  d  in  Sh.  &  Or.L, 
but  it  appears  as  t  in  alto  although.  Medial  tS  has 
become  f>  in  h)i})n  heathen  jBch.  Abd.  n.Ayr.  em. Lan. 
The  word  nostril  (OE.  nos{)y(e)rl)  is  not  used  in  many 
dialects,  in  its  stead  nose-hole  is  the  usual  expression. 
A  few  dialects  have  preserved  the  \>  in  this  word,  as 
nosjjral  Abd.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  w.Yks.  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  Lin.  In 
s.Lan.  &  LMa.  the  \>  may  not  be  the  retention  of  OE. 
\>,  but  have  arisen  from  t  through  the  influence  of  the 
following  r.     See  §  282. 

§  316.  3.  The  dialects  gen.  agree  with  the  lit.  language 
in  the  treatment  of  OE.  final  jjand  of  medial  OE.  )>  respec- 
tively S,  which  have  become  final  in  the  lit.  language  and 
the  dialects.  That  is  to  say  the  former  is  gen.  \>  in  the  lit. 
language  and  the  dialects  (smif),  &c.)  and  the  latter  tS 
(briS,  briaS,  breathe,  &c.). 

The  following  points  require  to  be  noticed  : 

Final  ))  has  become  t  in  Sh.  &  Or.L,  as  ert  earth,  lent 
length,  strent  strength,  &c. 

Final  f>  has  occasionally  become  t,  as  se.  Lan.  mot,  n.Der. 
raeutobsoL,  Glo.  mat,  nw.Oxf  vaotniolh  ;  siutnnw.Yks., 
s.Lan.  s.Chs.  sut  sooth.  On  the  ending  t,  as  tent  tenth, 
&c.,  see  the  ordinals. 

lat  lath,  which  is  in  gen.  dial,  use  in  Sc.  n.  and  midl. 
counties  to  Lin.  Shr.  also  used  in  Sus.  Som.,  represents 
OE.  Isett,  and  is  therefore  not  an  example  of  the  change  of 
final ))  to  t. 

The  large  area  over  which  pad  path  is  used  points  to 
there  being  a  form  with  d  already  in  OE.  ;  it  is  used  in 
sn.Sc.  S.Ayr.  Ant.  m.  &  sw.Yks.  Lan.  n.Der.  m.Not.  Lin. 
Lei.  Nhp.  n.Cmb. 

Final  p  has  occasionally  been  lost,  as  tro  froth  Abd.  Lth. 
Edb. ;  mox  (cp.  OE.  mohfie  beside  mojjjje)  moth  Abd. 
w.Frf.  e.Per. ;  mu  mouth  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  em.Sc. 
snw.Yks. 

§  317.  The  dialects  have  occasionally  final  ?S  where  the 
lit.  language  has  p.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  final  {> 
of  the  mod.  lit.  language  was  not  always  final  in  Middle 
Eng.;  examples  are:  biniS  beneath  me.Nhb.  se.Yks. 
sw.Dev. ;  both  has  ^  beside  }>  in  a  large  number  of  dialects, 
see  the  Index.  This  final  o  is  especially  common  in  the 
sw.  dialects. 

Final  b  has  become  d  after  r  in  erdearth  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum. 
n.Yks. 

Final  tS  has  become  d  in  Sh.  &  Or.L,  as  blaid  blithe. 

Final  6  has  occasionally  become  p,  as  lep  beside  le  lathe 
n.Ayr. ;  also  in  smooth  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  ;  bathe  wm.Sc. 
s.Dur.  se.Yks.  em. Lan.  Lin.  w.Hrt.  ne.Nrf  w.Som.  e.Dev., 
but  d  occurs  in  sw.Yks.  s.Stf  ne.Der.  ;  blithe  Bch.  Abd. 
Ayr.  Edb.  LMa.;  booth  In  v.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc. 
Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc.  s.Nhb.  I.Ma.  ne.Nrf.  cSuf.  Ess. 
se.Ken.  Dor.  e.Som. 

Final  ^  has  rarely  disappeared,  bu  booth  e.Som.;  le 
lathe  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  n.Ayr. 

wi)>,  wits  luith  has  gen.  become  wi  (Sc.  also  wa)  in  all 
dialects,  wi  was  formerly  used  in  the  dialects  before 
a  following  consonant  and  wif>,  wiS  before  a  following 
vowel.  But  most  dialects  now  have  wi  in  both  positions. 
A  few  dialects  have  wid  when  the  next  word  begins  with 
a  vowel,  m.  &  w.Cum.  n.  &  e.Wm.  nnw.Yks.  Hrt.  se.Ken. 
Sus. ;  and  also  a  few  have  wiv  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  nw.  snw. 
e.  m.  &  nm.Yks.    wi}>,  not  witS,  is  the  form  used  among 


educated  people  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  the  north  of  England. 
In  Sc.  Irel.  and  most  parts  of  Eng.  dialect  speakers  use 
wi}>  in  reading. 

§  318.  In  the  Sc.  and  in  many  n.Cy.  dialects  the  plural  of 
nouns  ending  in  th  is  always  }js,  never  t5z  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  in  standard  English. 

SIBILANTS 


§  319.  Initially  and  finally  as  also  medially  (except 
between  voiced  sounds)  OE.  s  was  a  voiceless  spirant 
like  the  s  in  mod.  Eng.  sin.  Medially  between  voiced 
sounds  it  was  voiced  like  the  s  in  mod.  Eng.  rise. 

The  development  of  s  in  the  modern  dialects  is  parallel 
with  that  of  f  (§  277)  and  p  {§  309),  so  that  we  shall  here 
distinguish  the  three  positions :  i.  Initially.  2.  When 
the  sound  has  remained  medial  in  the  mod.  dialects. 
3.  When  the  sound  was  already  final  in  OE.  or  has 
become  final  in  the  mod.  dialects.  Here  two  subdivisions 
are  necessary  according  as  we  have  now  the  voiceless  or 
the  voiced  spirant. 

§  320.  I.  In  the  southern  and  south-western  counties 
Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W.  Wil.  Dor.Som.Dev.,and  in  parts 
of  Hrf.  Pem.  Glo.  Brks.,  initials  before  voiced  sounds  must 
have  become  z  already  at  a  very  early  period,  because  in 
those  counties  where  we  still  find  z  for  s  it  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  native  words ;  hence  the  change 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  influx  of  French  words. 
The  use  of  z  for  s  is  now  065.  in  Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  and 
obsol.  in  s.Pem.  Hmp.  I.W.  It  is  still  in  general  use 
before  vowels  in  e.Hrf,  parts  of  Glo.,  w.Brks.  Wil.  Dor. 
Som.  Dev.  But  even  in  these  counties  it  is  now  obsol.  in 
combination  with  the  voiced  consonants  1,  m,  n,  w,  and 
there  is  therefore  great  fluctuation  in  the  representation  of 
initial  si,  sm,  sn,  sw  in  printed  books. 

§  321.  In  a  few  words  initial  s  has  become/ through  the 
intermediate  stage  of  si,  sj,  as  Jinder  cinder  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr. 
Lth.  Peb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  w.Wm. ;  Ju.  seiu  ne.  &  sn.Sc. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Peb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Ant.;  Jin 
soon  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.,  Jden  Sh.  &  Or.L  sn.Sc,  Jiin  nm.Sc, 
Jiin  Lth.  Edb. ;  Jiuit  Jiiit  sK(?/ne.  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb.  Ant.  em.  &  s.Lan.  I.Ma.  n.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.,  w.Wil. 
also  zii'it ;  Jiut,  Jiit,  &c.  suit  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf 
e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  em.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
I.Ma.  s.Chs.  n.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  w.  &  s.Wil. 

(j  322.  The  initial  s  in  sugar  and  sure  has  gen.  had  the 
same  development  in  the  dialects  as  in  the  lit.  language, 
but  the  8  has  remained  in  sugar,  siuga(r,  &c.  s.Sc.  m.Cum. 
w.Wm.  Yks.  nw.Lin.  ;  and  in  sure,  siua(r,  (S:c.  Or.L  ne. 
sn.  wm.  &  s.Sc.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 
Not.  Lin.  ne.Nrf  Suf ;  it  has  become  g,  2U3(r)  sure  in 
e.Hrf  Glo.  nw.  &  me. Wil.  n.  nw.  sw.  &  s.Dev. 

§  323.  There  is  in  the  dialects  a  large  number  of  words 
beginning  with  s  plus  a  consonant  where  in  most  cases 
the  8  is  not  original.  A  selection  of  such  words  is  given 
below.  Many  more  will  be  found  in  the  E.D.D.  It  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  combinations  sk  and  sq.  In  fact 
nearly  all  sq  words  in  the  E.D.D.  have  forms  with  and 
without  initial  s.  It  will  be  clear  from  the  examples 
that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  about  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  words  belonging  to  this  category: 
scaffle  to  equivocate  Lin.  Cor.  beside  caflBe ;  scant 
to  cant  s.Wor. ;  scatter-corner  diagonnllv  Shr.  beside 
eater-corner ;  sclasp,  sklash,  sclatch  Sc.  beside 
clasp,  clash,  clatch  ;  sclaw  claiv  Dev.  Cor.  ;  sclimb 
(sklim)  to  climb  Sc.  Nhb.  ;  scoance  a  paved  footpath 
Cor.  beside  caiinse ;  scocker  a  rift  in  a  tree  e.An. 
beside  cocker  ;  scog  to  boast  Irel.  Lan.  Wor.  Hrf  Glo. 
beside  cog;  scogger  a  footless  slocking  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum. 
Wm.  Lan.  Nhp.  beside  cogger  ;  scorkle  core  of  an  apple 
War.  Won  beside  corkle  ;  scram  to  cram  War.  Hmp. 
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Dcv. ;  BCT&tching  re/use  0/ /nrd  n.Cy.  Midi.  vv.Cy.  beside 
cratching;  scrawl  /o  crawl  Midi.  sw.Cy. ;  scringe  to 
crine^e  Sc.  Irel.  Wm.  Yks.  Midi.  e.Cy.  Ken.  ;  scrinkle  /o 
criitkle  e.An.  Cor. ;  scrisum  ait  iitsis;niJicaiil-looking person 
Den,  cf.  chrisom  ;  skritch  cnih/i  Cor. ;  scroflBe  /o  shuffle 
War.  beside  croffle  ;  scrome  to  arrange  roughly  e.An. 
Cor.  beside  crome;  scrooch  to  crouch  Yks.  Not.";  scroodle 
to  crouch  Yks.  Not.  Won.  Glo.  beside  croodle  ;  scroot 
a  weakly  child  Nhp.  beside  croot;  scrump  to  crunch 
Sc.  War.  Glo.  O.xf.  Brks.  Bdf.  Hnip.  I.W.  sw.Cy.  beside 
crump;  scrump  to  shrink,  shrivel  Yks.  Nhp.  War.  Won 
Brks.  Bdf.  s.  &  sw.Cy.  beside  crump  ;  scrunch  to  crunch 
gen.  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. ;  scrush  to  crush  Nhb.  Not.  Ess. 
I.W.  Dor.  :  scuff  to  cuff  gen.  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  ; 
sculch  rubbish  Ess.  Ken.  beside  culch  ;  sker  left-handed 
Sc.  n.Cy.  beside  car ;  skist  a  chest  Sc.  beside  kist ; 
slanget,  slinget  a  narrow  strip  of  ground'^  dx.  Wor.  Shr. 
Hrf.  Glo.  beside  langet ;  sloonge  a  heavy  blow  e.Yks. 
beside  lunge;  slounge  to  lounge  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum. 
Yks.  ;  smatter  matter  Cum.  Wni.  Yks.  ;  smeagre  meagre 
e.An.;  smelt  spleen,  roe  Yks.  Der.,  cf.  milt;  smeiise 
a  gap  or  hole  through  a  fence,  luall,  &'c.  used  by  hares  and 
other  small  animals  to  pass  through  Yks.  Der.  Not.  Lin. 
Nhp.  War.  Shr.  Suf.  beside  meuse  ;  smite  a  mite  Sc. 
Irel.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Wor.  e.An.  ;  smush  to 
crush,  mush  Sc.  Irel.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Not. ;  snaste 
the  burning  ivick  or  snuff  of  a  candle  Nhp.  e.An.  s.Cy.,  cf. 
ME.  knast  or  gnaste  of  a  kandel,  emunctura  (Prompt. 
Pan>.) ;  snawp,  snop  to  thump  Yks.  Chs.  Wor.  Hrf.  Glo. 
Suf  Hmp.  I.W  sw.Cy.,  cf.  n-aup  in  E.D.D.  ;  snicker  to 
giggle,  sneer  Sc.  Irel.  Lakel.Yks.  Brks.  e.An.  s.Cj'.Wil.  Som. 
beside  nicker  ;  snock  a  knock  Brks.  Dor.  Som. ;  snooze 
a  noose  n.Cy.  Yks.  Glo.  e.An.  ;  snotch  a  notch  Chs.  e.An. 
Sus.  Hmp.  sw.Cy. ;  spink  the pinkSc.  Nhb. ;  spangpang 
Cum.;  spise  to  e.-cude  Dev.  Cor.,  cf.  pease  ;  splaice //(7/Vf 
Nhb.  ;  splat  a  plot  of  ground  Yks.  sw.Cy.  beside  plat ; 
splatch  splash  Sc.  Cum.  beside  platch;  splatter  to 
splash,  bedaub  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Chs.  Lin.  Nhp.  Glo.  Brks. 
Cor.  beside  platter;  spicy  a  frolic,  ploy  Sc. ;  splunge 
plunge  Not.  Rut.  Bdf  ;  sprize  to  prise  open  Chs.  ; 
squackle  to  suffocate  Nrf  beside  quackle;  squaddy 
short  of  stature  e.An.  beside  quaddy  ;  squaioh.  to  scream 
Sc.  Irel.  beside  quaieh ;  squalm  qualm  Yks.  Lin.  ; 
squeech  a  corner  overgrown  luith  bushes  Suf  beside 
queach ;  squench  to  quench  gen.  Irel.  and  Eng. ;  squilt 
a  pimple  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf  Glo.  beside  quilt ;  squince 
a  quince  Rut.  Dev. ;  squinches,  squinges,  squinsy 
quinsy  n.Cy.  Lan.  sw.Cy. ;  eqpitch.  couch-grass, quilchlrti. 
Chs.  Stf  Rut  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Glo.  Oxf  Brks.  Bck.  ; 
squiz  toquisDev. ;  squizzle  to  choke  Nrf.  beside  quizzle  ; 
Brake  to  rake  e.Yks. ;  strample  trample  Nhb. ;  stroUop 
a  trollopYks.  Lan.  Fit.;  swackingA/r^fSc.  Yks. Der.Nhp. 
Hnt.  e.An.  beside  whacking  ;  swacker  a  7i'hacker  Der. 
e.An. ;  swangffat,  wet  ground  n.Cy.  Chs.  Stf.  Ess.  beside 
wang,  wong. 

§  324.  2.  Medially  between  voiced  sounds  the  dialects 
gen.  have  z  like  the  lit.  language,  z  has  become  s  in 
bism,  bism  besom  I.  Ma.  nw.Lin. ;  busm,  buasm  bosom 
Kcb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  Wm.  nw.Lin.;  dissy  I.Ma.  ;  gesling 
s.Chs.  n.Lin.  It  has  become  J  in  pujn  poison  Sh.I.  s.Ayr. 
Ant.  s.Nhb. 

§  325.  In  the  dialects  of  Sc.  Irel.  and  the  north  of 
Eng.,  and  also  in  parts  of  the  north  Midlands,  the  medial 
z  has  remained  in  leza(r  leisure,  mez3(r  measure,  plezair 
pleasure,  treza(r  treasure. 

siSaz,  which  is  in  gen.  dialect  use  in  Irel.  and  Eng.,  can 
hardly  be  the  same  word  as  lit.  Eng.  scissors. 

§  326.  In  combination  with  voiceless  sounds  the  dia- 
lects gen.  agree  with  the  lit.  language  in  the  retention  of  8. 
But  we  have  blozm  blossom  em.  Lan.  n.Der.  c.Dev.;  krizn 
christen  I.Ma.;  lizn  listen  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  I.Ma.  me.Wil. ; 
tSizl  thistle  e.Hrf  me.  &  w.Wil.  n.Dev.  ;  gajli  ghastly 
n.Dur.  m.Cum.  em. Lan.  I.Ma.  s.Oxf 


The  intervocalic  8  in  such  lit.  Eng.  words  as  gtissel, 
mussel,  officer,  jassal,vessel,  &c.  has  remained  in  the  dialects 
except  in  Sc.  where  it  has  become/,  asgfljat,  &c. 

§  327.  The  z  in  iznt  is  not  has  gen.  remained  in  the 
Sc.  Ir.  and  n.Cy.  dialects,  but  has  disappeared  in  s.Chs.  Fit. 
Dnb.  Stf  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  s.Midl.  e.  se.  &  s.Cy. 
also  Wil.  Dcv. ;  and  it  has  become  d  (idii(t)  in  Dor.  Son>. 
w.Cor.  In  like  manner  wozntu'rt,';«o/  has  become  wodnt 
in  Dor.  Som.  w.Cor.  The  z  in  haznt  has  not  has  gen. 
disappeared  in  the  s.Midl.  c.  sc.  &  s.  dialects  and  also 
occasionally  in  the  south-western  dialects.  See  the  forms 
of  Be  and  Have  in  E.D.D. 

§  328.  3.  The  dialects  gen.  agree  with  the  lit.  language 
in  the  treatment  of  s  in  this  position.  The  following  are 
the  chief  points  in  which  they  differ.  We  find  z  where 
the  lit.  language  has  s  in  siz,  sez  cea^e  I.Ma.  n.Der. 
me.Wil.;  tjaiz  c/;o/ff  Bch.  Abd. ;  klozc/oseadj.m.Lin.  Glo. 
ne.Nrf  ;  ttimaz  Thomas  sw.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  :  BZ,  az 
unstressed  form  of  us  is  gen.  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  England. 
This  z  for  s  is  verj'  common  in  the  south-western  dialects, 
as  vliz  fleece,  giz  geese,  similarly  goose,  hoarse,  house,  house- 
hold (Buzl,  euzl),  mouse,  noose,  place,  puss,  since,  this,  &c. 
In  most  of  the  above  examples  the  z  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  levelling  out  of  the  inflected  forms. 

§  329.  s  has  become  J  in  kra/,  krej  cress  s.Sc.  s.Dur. 
m.Cum.  Yks.  em. Lan.;  Hi! fleece  Bch.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  Kcb.; 
likarij  sw.Yks.  w.Som.  but  n.Lin.  likaridg  liquorice.  This 
change  of  s  to  J  is  very  common  in  the  s.Sc.  dialects, 
especially  after  l,n,  r,  as  fari  farce,  menj  mince.  Similarly 
in  grease,  grilse,  hearse,  hoarse,  notice  (w.Som.  notidg), 
pincers,  scarce. 

It  has  become  tj  after  n  in  tiantj  chance  n.Lin.  Lei.  but 
nni.Brks.  tjents ;  rent/  (ME.  rensen,  ryneshen)  rinse 
Sc.  n.Ir.  n.Cy.  Der.  Lin.  Lei.  War.  Shr.  Hnt.  Dev. 

?  330.  Final  st  has  become  zd  in  herzd  harvest  vi.Ytf. 
e.Per.  and  Jt  in  brijt  breast,  prijt  priest  nc.Sc. 

§  331.  In  Glo.  and  the  southern  and  south-western 
counties  sp  has  gen.  become  ps  by  metathesis,  as  aps 
asp,  klaps  clasp;  similarly  in  crisp,  hasp,  rasp,  ii'isp,  &c. 
wseps  and  waesp  wasp  existed  in  OE.,  so  in  the  modern 
dialects  there  are  double  forms;  the  following  dialects 
have  ps:  Lth.  Edb.  n.  &  w.Yks.  nc.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Stf  Not. 
n.Lin.  Lei.  War.  Wor.  Glo.  Oxf.  Brks.  Hrt.  e.An.  and  all 
the  south  and  south-western  counties.  But  in  s.Dev.  it  is 
wap. 

§  332.  unbeknownst  for  unbeknown  is  in  gen.  dialect 
use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  Final  s  has  disappeared  in  bri 
(OE.  briosa,  breosa)  a  gadfly  Yks.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Shr. 
Hrf  Glo. ;  Jimi  chemise  gen.  in  Sc.  and  Eng. 

§  333.  The  dialects  gen.  agree  with  the  lit.  language 
in  the  treatment  of  s  respectively  z  in  this  position.  In 
Ant.  and  I.Ma.  the  sibilant  is  gen.  voiceless  after  vowels, 
as  bles  blaze,  nois  noise,  nos  nose,  ros  rose,  &c.  It  is  also 
voiceless  in  belis4<'//oa'5ne.sn.em.  &wm.Sc.  Kcb.  sw.Nhb. 
s.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  snw.  e.  sc.  &  m.Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma. 
Lin.  s.War.  s.Oxf  Sus.  Dor.  Som.  nw.Dev. ;  noia  noise 
Sh.Lsn.Sc.  Ant  I.Ma. 

THE   GUTTURALS 


§  334.  Germanic  k,  generally  written  c  in  OE.,  re- 
mained a  guttural  initially  before  the_  guttural_  vowe|s 
a,  a,  o,  6,  u,  ii,  and  their  mutations  e,  ro,  e,  e  (de),  y,  y, 
but  became  a  palatal  before  the  palatal  vowels  8B,  ffi 
(  =  Germanic  ffi),  e  (  =  Germanic  e),  ea,  eo,  ea,  eo,  i,  i, 
and  their  mutations  e,  ie  (=i-ujnlaut  of  ea,  eo),  le  (=i- 
umlaut  of  ea,  eo). 

Medial  C  and  cc  remained  a  guttural  before  a  following 
a,  o,  u,  but  became  palatal  when  an  i  or  j  originally 
followed,  as  OE.  6ec(e)an= Gothic  sokjan  to  seek,  OE. 
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becc(e)an  from  older  *{)akjan  to  cover,  OE.  bryce  from 
older  "brukiz  breach. 

But  already  at  an  early  period  the  palatals  became 
gutturals  again  in  many  cases  in  the  Anglian  dialects, 
e.  g.  seean  to  seek,  )>encan  to  think,  cald  cold. 

§  335.     Initial  c  before  consonants. 

c  has  remained  before  n  in  such  words  as  knave,  knead, 
knee,  knife,  knit,  knock,  know,  &c.  in  Sh.  cS:  Or.I.  ne.Sc. 
In  the  remaining  parts  of  Sc.  it  has  disappeared  in  the 
dialect  of  the  younger  generation.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  it  was  preserved  in  all  Sc.  dialects,  tn 
from  older  kn  is  still  used  by  old  people  in  w.Frf  e.Per. 
A  generation  ago  this  tn  was  also  common  in  the  dialects 
of  Cum.  and  Wni.,  but  it  is  now  quite  obsolete,  e  has 
disappeared  before  n  in  all  the  dialects  of  Irel.  and  Eng. 

Initial  c  has  remained  before  r  just  as  in  the  lit.  language 
in  such  words  as  crab,  cradle,  creep,  croiv,  crutch,  &c. 

Initial  cl  has  become  tl  in  many  of  the  dialects  of  Eng. 
especially  in  Yks.  Lan.,  the  Midlands,  and  the  south  and 
south-western  dialects  in  such  words  as  clad,  clap,  clay, 
claw,  clean,  clear,  cleave,  clergy,  clerk,  clew,  cliff,  climb,  cling, 
clip,  cloak,  close,  clot,  cloth,  clothes,  cloud,  clout.  This  change 
of  initial  cl  to  tl  is  not  confined  to  dialect  speakers  ;  it 
occurs  as  an  individualism  among  educated  people  in  all 
parts  of  England.  No  Sc.  or  Ir.  dialect  has  changed 
mitial  cl  to  tl. 

§  336.  Initial  c  before  vowels  has  gen.  had  the  same 
development  in  the  dialects  as  in  the  lit.  language.  See 
Index. 

But  k  occurs  in  chaff  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.,  kev  to  separate  chaff  from  corn  Lin.  Nhp.  War. 
Oxf  Brks.  Bck.  Bdf  Hrt.  Hnt.  ICcn.  Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W. 
Wil.  Dor.  Dev.,  cafflncher  chaffmch  Sur.  Sus.,  chalk  Sc. 
Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Der.  Lin.  e.Ah.,  charlock  Yks.  Not.  Rut. 
Nhp.  Won  Shr.  Ilrf  Glo.  Oxf.  Bck.  Bdf  Hnt.  Suf  Ess. 
Sus.,  keslop  file  dried  stomach  of  a  calf  used  in  making 
cheese  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.,  chest 
(kist)  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Nrf 
Suf  Dev.  Cor.,  kincough  whooping-cough  Nhb.  Dur. 
Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  sw.Lin.,  cope  to  barter  Nhb.  Dur. 
Cum.  Yks.  Not.  Lei.  e.An.  Som.,  church  (kirk)  Sc.  Irel. 
Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Lin.,  churl  Bch. 
Abd.  Edb.  Lth.  s.Sc,  c/;;r;-«  (kirn)  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.,  kittl,  kidl  to  tickle  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Glo.  e.An.  Ken.  Sus. 

tj  in  cackle  War.  Won  Glo.  Oxf  Brks.  I.W.  Dor.  Som. 
Dev.,  cattcrwaul  e.Yks.,  cat  Dor.  Dev.  Con 

i in  chaft  (i&ft)  Jaw  Sh.l.  ne.Sc,  cheap  Sh.l.,  child Sh.l. 
Cai.,  and  similarly  in  other  words. 

§  337.  Initial  sc  has  become  J  in  native  Eng.  words  just 
as  in  the  lit.  language,  as  shade,  shake,  shame,  shape,  share, 
shear,  shell,  shin,  ship,  shop,  .•■hove,  shut,  &c. ;  whereas  in 
words  of  foreign  origin  it  has  remained  in  the  dialects 
just  as  in  the  lit.  language,  as  scab,  scaffold,  scale,  scatter, 
school,  scoff,  skull,  skill,  skim,  skin,  skip,  skirt,  sky,  Sec. 

Excluding  all  sc-  words  which  arc  of  various  origins 
and  which  are  common  both  to  the  lit.  language  and  the 
dialects — such  as  the  words  in  the  above  list  :  scab, 
scaffold,  &c. — it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Eng.  Dialect 
Dictionary  contains  no  less  than  1,154  simple  sc-  words. 
This  points  to  one  of  two  things  :  either  the  dialects 
contain  a  far  larger  number  of  Norse  words  than  is 
generally  supposed,  or  else  it  is  not  certain  that  initial  sc 
has  under  all  circumstances  become  J  in  native  words  in 
the  dialects. 

In  some  words  sc  and  J  exist  side  by  side  even  in  the 
same  dialect,  as  skift,  skelf  beside  shift,  shelf  Sc.  Irel. 
Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. ;  skrud.  shroud  be.side  Jrud  wm.Sc. 

Initial  sc  has  become  s  in  shall,  should  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Sc. 
Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  nw.  &  em. Lan.  Chs.  n.  & 
ne.Dcr.  e.Stf 

Initial  J  has  become  tJ  in  shop  Sh.l.  ne.Sc. 

In  parts  of  Glo.  and  the  south-western  dialects  there  is 


a   tendency  to  change  initial  J  into  g  in  such  words  as 
ship,  shepherd,  shrimp,  shrink,  &c. 

§  338.  Initial  Jr  has  become  sr  in  the  Midland  dialects 
and  also  occasionally  in  others;  see  below. 

sr  occurs  in  shrimp  m.  sw.  &  es.Yks.  em.  se.  sw.  & 
s.Lan.  s.Chs.  Fit.  Stf  n.  &  nw.Den  m.  &  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 
s.Wan  n.Wor.  Shn  Oxf  m.Bck.  e.Suf  Sus.,  shrink  m.  & 
es.Yks.  em. Lan.  s.Stf  n.  &  s.Lin.  Lei.  n.Wor.  m.Bck. 
nw.Hrt.  s.Sur.  Sus.,  shrivel  em.  &  se.Lan.  s.Stf  n.Der. 
Rut.  s.Won  s.Pem.  Oxf  nm.Brks.  Bdf  Hnt.  Ess.  e.Ken. 
e.Sus.,  shroud  sw.Lan.  e.  &  s.Stf  n.  &  nw.Den  s.Lin. 
s.War.  s.Won  e.Suf,  shrubs.Chs.  n.Stf  m.Lin.  Lei.  ne.  & 
m.Nhp.  Shn  Bdf  Hnt.  m.Cmb.,  shrug  em.Lan.  s.Stf 
n.Den  n.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  n.Won  s.Oxf  e.Suf 

s  in  shrimp  (simp)  se.Yks.  n.Lin. 

§  339.  When  medial  c  has  not  become  final  in  the 
modern  dialects.  In  this  position  the  development  in  the 
dialects  has  gen.  been  the  same  as  in  the  lit.  language  in 
such  words  as  fickle,  fdcker,  kitchen,  made,  mix,  mussel, 
sicken,  taken,  ivaken,  S:c. 

But  k  occurs  in  mikl  great  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf  Den  Nhp.  Wan  Brks.  Hmp.  Wil., 
mukl  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dun  Cum.  Yks.,  threshold  (draksl, 
dreksl)  Dev.  Cor. 

tJ  in  acorn  s.Lan.  Chs.  Shr.  Hrf 

k  has  disappeared  in  a.xle  (asl)  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.,  (azl)  wm.  &  s.Sc.  n.Yks.,  taken  Sc.  n.In  Nhb.  Dun 
Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Den  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 
Nhp.  War.  Shn 

§  340.  When  c  or  its  further  development  has  become 
final  in  the  modern  dialects.  Those  words  which  have  k 
in  the  lit.  language  gen.  have  it  also  in  the  dialects,  as 
bake,  book,  break,  brook,  flock,  hook,  lick,  lock,  look,  make, 
neck,  prick,  rake,  sack,  sake,  soak,  speak,  speck,  lake,  thick, 
week ;  talk,  ivalk ;  bark,  fork,  mark,  ivork ;  drink,  hank, 
sink,  think,  &c. 

But  tJ  occurs  in  ache  Chs.  s.Stf  Shn,  batj  (OE^  bsec) 
a  river  or  stream  Yks.  Chs.  Der.  Won  Som.,  eke  (itj)  sb. 
and  V.  Den  Nhp.  nw.Oxf  Ken.,  reek  (ritj)  smoke  Yks. 
Lan.  Chs.  War.  Shn,  seek  (sitj)  em.  sm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
Chs.  n.  &  nw.Den,  smeek  (smitj)  to  smoke  Won  Hrf  s.  & 
sw.Cy.,  watj  (OE.  weorc)  aclie,  pain  w.Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
Stf  Den  Shn 

k  has  disappeared  in  look  Cum.  Wm.  ne.Yks.  n.Lan. 
Chs.  Not.  n.Lin.,  make  w.  &  ms.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  n.Stf 
n.  ne.  &  nw.Den  Not.  Lin.  Shn,  t-tlce  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
e.Stf  Don  Not.  Shn  e.Ken. 

§  341.  Words  which  have  tJ  in  the  lit.  language  gen. 
have  it  also  in  the  dialects,  as  bitch,  bleach,  breach,  crutch, 
flitch,  hitch,  much,  pitch,  reach,  stitch,  such,  watch,  'which,  &c. 
But  in  the  dialects  of  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cj'.  and  parts  of  the  north 
Midlands  assibilation  has  not  taken  place  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  lit.  language. 

k occurs  in  beseech  Sc.  Nhb.,  breeches  Sc.  n.Cum.  w.Wm., 
reach  Sh.l.  w.Frf  e.Per.  sm.Sc.  Wm.  m.  w.  &  sw.Yks. 
s.Lan.,  reek  smoke  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Den  Not.  n.Lin.  Rut.  Nhp.  Hnt.  e.An.  s.Cy.  Don 
Dev.,  screech  (skrik)  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  Den  Lin.  Nhp.  Won  Hrf  Glo.  Suf 
I.W.,  smeeii  smoke  Sc,  stretch  {sUik.)\v.Fr{.  e.Pen  s.Ayr. 
Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc.,  bik  to  thatch  Sc.  Nhb.  Dun  Lakel.  Yks., 
Lan.  f-ek,  Sh.l.  tek,  Lin.  Nhp.  ;  belch  (belk)  Nhb.  Dun 
Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Lin.  Som.  Dev.  Con,  bench 
(benk)  Sc.  Nhb.  Dun  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma.  Stf 
Lin.  Nhp.,  birch  Sc.  Nhb.  Dun  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  & 
nw.Lan.  Den  Not.  Lin.,  bitch  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Lth., 
flitch  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  e.  &  se.Lan.  Stf  Der.  Not. 
Liu.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Glo.  e.An.  Hmp.  Wil.  Dor.  Som., 
stitch  Sh.l.  w.Frf  e.Pen  em.Sc.  s.Ayn  n.Nhb.,  S(/f/i  (saik, 
sik)  Sc.  n.In  Nhb.  Dun  Cum.  Yks.  nw.Lan.  nw.Den, 
thatch  (f'ak)  Sc.  Ills.  Nhb.  Dun  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  & 
s.Lan.  Chs.  Stf  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  w.Wan 
Won  Shn  Oxf  Brks.  Bdf.  Hnt.  e.An.  Ken.,  -which  On  I. 
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ne.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  w.VVm.  ne.  &  nnw.Yks.,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  words. 

k  has  disappeared  in  fll  which  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  c.Pcr. 
fetch  is  fes  beside  fej  Sc,  fet  Oxf.  nw.Wil. 

§  342.  Palatal  nc  has  become  ntj,  which  in  nearly  all 
dialects  has  been  simplified  to  nj,  in  such  words  as  botch, 
drenchy  inch,  zvriich.  It  is  probable  that  ntj  occurred 
medially  and  nJ  finally,  thus  bentjiz  but  ben/. 

§  343.  Final  sc  has  remained  in  the  dialects  in  words  of 
foreign  origin,  as  bast,  busk,  cask,  lash,  Ike.  It  has  become 
J  in  native  words,  as  ash  {of  fuel),  dash,  Jish,  flesh,  fresh, 
rash,  wash,  wish,  &c. 

But  s  occurs  in  ash  Cas  of  fuel)  Or.I.  Bch.  Abd.  Frf. 
e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  me.  &  se.Nlib.  Dur.  n.  & 
m.Cum.  w.Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  s.Chs.  Stf  n.  ^S;  ne.Der.  Shr. 
n.Ken.  c.Dor.,  ask  (as)  s.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  m.Nhp. 
and  with  excrescent  t  (ast)  s.Lan.  Rut.  m.Nhp.  m.Shr. 
s.Oxf.  Brks.  n.  cS;  m.Bck.  e.Suf  n.Ken.  cSus.  s.Som., 
bush  Sc,  cask,  flask  (kas,  flas)  w.Som.,  leash  (lias,  lis) 
e.  &  m.Yks.  w.War.,  tusk  (tus)  Yks.  Der.,  wish  Sh.  & 
Or.I.  ne.  &  s.Sc. 

J  in  iusk  Sc.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Not. 
Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  VVor.  Shr.  GIo.  Brks.  m.Bck.  Hnt. 
Cmb.  Sus.  Cor. 

ks  in  ask  (OE.  axian  beside  ascian)  Sh.I.  Cai.  em.  & 
wm.Sc.  Ayr.  s.Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  m.  &  s.Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  I. Ma.  Chs.  Dnb.  Stf.  Der.  m.Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 
m.Nhp.  War.  Wor.  ne.  &  m  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf.  Bck.  Bdf. 
se.Hrt.  ne.Cmb.  e.An.  Ess.  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W.  Wil.  Dor. 
Som.  Dev. 

g 

§  344.  OE.  initial  g  was  a  voiced  spirant  before  both 
vowels  and  consonants.  Before  guttural  vowels  and  their 
mutations  it  was  a  guttural  spirant,  as  also  before  se,  but 
before  the  palatal  vowels  e  (  =  Germanic  e),ea,  eo,  ea,  eo, 
i,  ie,  it  was  a  palatal  spirant.  At  a  later  period  the  guttural 
spirant  bccanie  an  cxpIosive_^before  consonants,  guttural 
vowels,  and  y  (=i-umlaut  of  u),  e  (=i-umlaut  of  6) ;  but 
the  palatal  spirant  remained. 

Medially  between  vowels  it  was  a  voiced  spirant.  After 
n(  =  r))it  wasan  explosive.  And  when  geminated  (written 
eg)  it  was  also  a  voiced  guttural  or  palatal  explosive 
according  as  it  was  originally  followed  by  a  guttural  or 
palatal  vowel. 

During  the  OE.  period  final  g  became  h  after  long 
guttural  vowels  and  r,  L 

§  345.     Initial  g  before  consonants. 

It  has  remained  before  n  in  ffua/,  giiaiu  in  Sh.  &  Or.I. 
ne.  &  sn.Sc,  but  it  has  disappeared  in  the  remaining 
parts  of  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng. 

It  has  remained  before  r  in  all  dialects  just  as  in  lit. 
Eng.  ffraiit,  f^rass,  great,  gree<i,  ground,  grunt,  &c. 

Initial  gl  has  become  dl  in  many  dialects  of  Eng., 
especially  in  Yks.  Lan.,  the  Midlands,  and  the  south  and 
south-western  dialects.  The  change  docs  not  occur  in 
Sh.  &  Or.I.  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  and  probably  not  in  Dur. 
and  Wm.  The  change  occurs  as  an  individualism  among 
educated  people  in  all  parts  of  Eng.  Initial  gl  has 
remained  m  the  dialects,  except  in  tne  parts  of  Eng. 
mentioned  above,  just  as  in  the  lit.  \anguage,  glad,  glass, 
glisten,  gloom,  glove,  glow,  tkc. 

§  346.  Initial  g  before  vowels  has  gen.  had  the  same 
development  in  the  dialects  as  in  the  lit.  language,  as  begin, 
gallows,  gander,  gape,  gate,  gather,  gel,  ghos/,  girl,  give,  goat, 
gold,  good,  goose,  gues/.  Sec. ;  yard,  yarn,  yarrow,  yawn, 
yearn, yelloiv,  yelp,  yesterday, yield,  yolk,  SiC. 

But  j  occurs  m  forget  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Abd.  Wxf.,  gabble 
ne.Sc,  garb  Won,  gale  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  Chs.  n.Stf  Der.  n.  &  svv.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Oxf  Sus. 
Hmp.  Wil.  n.Dev.  Cor.,  geld  (barren,  used  of  animals) 
Sh.  &  Or.I.  Sc.  Nhb.  Som.,  Si\X,(a young  sow)  Nhb.  m.Yks. 
Nhp.  Bdf.  e.An.  Ess.  Hrt. 


g  inj'an»(garn,gan)Nhb.  Dur.Cum.Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Stf. 

§  347.  When  g  or  its  further  development  has  not 
become  final  in  the  modern  dialects.  In  ttiis  position  the 
g  has  gen.  combined  with  the  preceding  vowel  along 
with  which  it  has  become  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong. 

For  the  development  of  eeg  see  §  48  (but  g  has  remained 
in  had.  OE.  hagol,  heegl  ne.  e.  &  se.Yks.),  ag  §  40, 
ag  §  128,  eg  §  04,  ig  §  78,  og  §  96,  ug  §  106. 

§  348.  When  g  or  its  further  development  has  become 
final  in  the  modern  dialects.  In  this  position  g  has  gen. 
had  the  same  development  in  the  dialects  as  in  the  lit. 
language. 

1.  The  g  has  gen.  combined  with  the  preceding  vowel 
along  with  which  it  has  become  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong. 
_  For  the  development  of  seg  see  §  48,  ag  ^  49,  ag  §  123, 
seg  §^  133,  1.39,  eg  s^  64,  eg  s^  147,  ig  ij  78,  og  ^  96.  6g 
§  167,  ug  §  103,  ug  §  175,  yg  §  117,  eag  §  185,  eog  §  194. 

But  X  occurs  in  borough,  bough,  dough,  plough  Sc,  low 
Sc  Ant.,  quey  (ON.  kviga)  Or.I.  Sc.,'flyv.  Cai., pegh  {to 
cough)  Sc.  Irel. 

f  in  boui^h  ne.  e.  se.  &  m.Yks.,  dous^h  s.Nhb.  Dur.  w.Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  n.  ne.  &  nw.Der.  War.  Shr.  m.Bck. 
e.Suf,  plough  Nhb.  Dur.  n.Cum.  n.  ne.  nnw.  e.  se.  &  m.Yks. 
sw.Lan.  nw.Dcr.,  pegh  Wm.  Yks.  n.Lin.,  sough  (a  driun) 
Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  nw.Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.'  Nhp.  War. 
w.Wor.  Shr.  Bdf,  low  m.Yks. 

g  in  haw  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  sm.  &  s.Lan. 
Chs.  Der.  Lin.  Shr.  Bck.  Brks.  Hrt.  Ken.  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W. 
Wil.  Som.,  gnaw  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  s.Lan.,  maiv  sw.Yks., 
saiv  w.Wm.  (oiso/^ sw.Yks.  c.  &  s.Lan..  flay  (frighten)  Sc. 
n.Cy.,  quey  Sh.I.  Cai.,  lie  (OE.  lyge  falsehood)  sb.  and  v. 
Sc.  w.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  nw.Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp. 
War.  Shr.  e.Oxf.  Bdf 

k  in  elhoii.'  ne.Sc,  fly  v.  Chs., pegh  w.Yks., plough  Den, 
qury  Sh.I.  Sc 

V  in  haw  (9V,  av)  se.Wor.  n.Ess.  Ken.  Dor.  Som.  Dev. 

2.  The  dialects  gen.  have  f  in  those  words  which  have  f 
in  the  lit.  language,  as  enough,  trough.  But  Sc.  and  Ant. 
have  X  and  the  spirant  has  disappeared  in  trough  in  sw.  & 
s.Nhb.  n.Dun  n.  m.  &  s.Shn  Hrf.  s.Pcm.  s.Oxf  Brks.  s.Nrf. 
n.  &  s.Suf  Sun  Sus.  Hmp.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Som.  Dev. 

§  349.  The  development  of  g  after  1  and  r  has  gen. 
been  in  the  dialects  similar  to  that  in  the  lit.  language, 
that  is  where  the  lit.  language  has  -ow,  -y  the  dialects  gen. 
have  -a,  -i  in  such  words  as  bellow,  belloivs,  belly,  follow, 
swalloiv,  lalloiv;  berry,  borroiu,  bury,  marrozu,  sorrow.worry. 
^ul felloe  is  felk  w.Yks.  ne.Lan.,  felf  n.  &  e. Yks.  +  felve, 
m.Yks.  n.Lin.,  lalloiv  is  talg  nnw.Yks. 

§  350.  Final  ig  in  unaccented  syllables  has  become  i 
just  as  in  the  lit.  language  in  such  words  as  any,  body, 
heavy,  many,  ruddy,  i&c 

§  351.  Words  which  have  final  g  in  the  lit.  language, 
have  retained  it  also  in  the  dialects  ;  examples  are  :  bag, 
big,  brag,  dig,  dog,  drag,  egg,  flog,  pig,  rag,  shag,  wag,&c. 

§  352.  Palatal  ng  became  ndg,  which  has  gen.  remained 
in  the  dialects  when  medial,  askrindgiz  cringes,  hjiao^iz 
hinges,  sindgiz  singes.  Sec,  but  when  final  it  has  often 
been  simplified  to  ng,  as  kring,  h'ing,  sing.  And  similarly 
in  French  words,  as  danger,  engine  ;  change,  strange. 

The  regular  development  seems  to  have  been  that  ng 
became  nde.  Then  the  ndg  remained  when  medial,  and 
became  simplified  to  ng  when  final.  And  that  where  ndg 
now  occurs  finally  or  ng  medially  they  are  new  formations 
due  to  levelling. 

§  353.  OE.  geminated  g,  written  eg,  has  gen.  become 
dg  in  the  dialects  in  such  words  as  bridge,  edt^e,  hedge, 
midge,  ridge,  sedge,  &.C.  But  g  occurs  in  bridge  (brig)  3c. 
Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  ne.Der.  m.Not.  Lin. 
Lei.  m.Nhp.  Bdf  Hnt.  e.An.,  midge  {mig)  sw.Yks.,  ridge 
(rig)  Sc.  Ircl.  Nhb.  Dun  Cum.  Wiii.  Yks.  Lan.  Den  Not. 
Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhi).  Wan  Hnt.  e.An.,  sedge  (seg)Sc.  Nhb. 
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Dun  Cum.  Win.  Yks.  Stf.  Der.  Lin.  Lei.  N lip.  War.  Won 
Shn  Hrf.  Glo.  Bck.  e.An., /Icd^ed  (fLegd,  fligd)  Nlib.  Dun 
Wm.  Yks.  Clis.  Den  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  Wan  Shn  Oxf. 
Hnt.  Cmb.  eAn.  And  also  in  words  of  Norse  origin,  as  big 
(ON.  byggja)  lobuildSc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. ; 
big  (ON.  bygg)  a  kind  of  bailey  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  m.Lan. 
Der.  e.An. 

§  354.  The  modern  dialect  forms  of  such  verbs  as  buy 
(0"E.  bycgan),  lay  (OE.  leegaii),/(c(OE.  licgau),  soy  (OE. 
secgan)  have  gen.  been  developed  from  the  ungeminated 
forms  just  as  in  the  lit.  language. 

Butg  occurs  in  lie  (lig)  Sc.  n.Ir.  s.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
Lan.  s.Chs.  s.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Wan  s.Won  e.An. 


§  355.  OE.  h  was  an  aspirate  initially  nearly  like 
modern  Eng.  h  in  hand.  In  other  positions  it  was 
a  voiceless  spirant  x  like  the  ch  in  German  ich,  nach. 

§  356.  Initial  h  has  disappeared  in  the  dialects  in  the 
combinations  hi,  hn,hr  just  as  in  the  lit.  language, as  ladder, 
loaf,  OE.hlseder,  hiaf ;  //;/,  nut,  OE.  hnitu,  hnutu ;  ring, 
rook,  OE.  bring,  hroc.  For  the  initial  combination  hw 
see  §  240. 

§  357.  Initial  h  has  remained  before  vowels  in  Sh.&Onl. 
Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  and  perhaps  also  in  portions  of  n. Dun  and 
n.Cum.  In  the  remaining  parts  of  Eng.  it  has  disappeared, 
but  words  originally  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  h  often 
have  an  h  prefixed  when  the  dialect  speaker  wishes  to 
express  a  strong  emphasis.  The  emphatic  form  of//  has 
retained  the  h  in  Sh.  &  Or. I.  Sc.  and  Irel.  The  emphatic 
form  oi us  is  hBz  in  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Sc.  and  Nhb.  How  is  fu 
(pointing  to  an  OE.  hwu)  in  Sh.I.  Cai.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf 
e.Pen     See  §  240. 

§  358.  Medial  and  final  h=x  has  gen.  remained  in 
Sh.  &:  Or.I.  Sc.  and  Irel.,  but  in  s.Sc.  the  x  has  developed 
in  front  of  it  an  i  or  11  consonant  according  as  the  preceding 
vowel  is  a  palatal  or  a  guttural  vowel,  except  when  the 
preceding  vowel  is  i  or  u,  in  which  case  the  x  has  not 
been  affected  by  the  vowel,  as  heix  I'igh,  £eixt  eight,  laux 
laugh,  MJUX  rough,  but  fix/augh/,  hux  "gh  ! 

Examples  of  the  retention  of  xin  the  above  dialects  are: 
aught,  bought,  bright,  brought,  daughter,dight, draught, eight, 
fight,  flight,  fought,  fright,  height,  light  sh.  and  adj.,  might, 
night,  nought,  ought,  right,  sight,  slaughter,  slight,  sought, 
straight,  taught,  thought,  tight,  weight,  wright,  wrought; 
cough,  faugh  (OE.  *  fealh  fallow  ground),  flea,  hig/i,  hough, 
lau(;h,  rough,  saugh  (OE.  sealh  willow),  seal  (OE.  seolh), 
sig)i,  tough. 

§  359.  Medial  and  final  x  has  gen.  disappeared  or  be- 
come f  in  the  dialects  of  Eng.,  especially  in  those  words 
which  have  f  in  the  lit.  language,  as  cough,  draught,  laugh, 
rough,  tough. 

f  occurs  in  bought  (a  bend  or  curve)  w.Yks.  ne.Lan., 
bought  pret.  (boftjCon,  daughter  (dafts(r))  ne.Yks.  Nrf. 
Dev.  Con,  ouglit  (9ft)  e.  &  w.Som.  sw.  &  s.Dev.  Con, 
slaughter  (slalt8(r))  Dun  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.,  thought  ([JOft) 
n.Ken.  sw.Dev.  Cor.  ;  flea  (flef)  w.Yks.  Chs.,  hough  (of) 
Nhb.  Lakel.  Wm.  Yks.  ne.Lan.,  s/iof  (Juf)  Lan.  Cns.  ne. 
&  nw.Den,  though  (tSof)  ne.  e.  m.  nm.  sni.  &  se.Yks. 
ms.Lan.  s.Lin.  sm.Hmp.  w.Som.  s.Dev.,  through  (\>TMt, 
Jjrif)  Yks.  sm.Lan.  n.Chs.  n.  &  e.Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei., faugh 
(faf,  fit)  fallow  ground  :<ihh.  Dun  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.,  saugh 
(saf)  ivillow  Nhb.  Dun  Cum.  Yks.,  sigh  (saifj  Yks.  Dor. 
Som.  Dev.  Cor. 

V  in  saugh  (S9V)  Dun 

p  in  faugh  (fpf))  e.Yks.,  fleif>  fleas  sm.Lan.  In  these 
words  the  p  is  from  an  older  f. 

§  360.  The  spirant  has  disappeared  in  cough  (kau) 
nnw.Yks.,  rough  (rBU)  ne.Nrf ,  tough  (tBU)  Lei.  ne.Nrf. 
w.WiL 


k  occurs  in  frighten  (frikan)  s.Chs.,  height  (ek}))  e.  & 
s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  Ess.,  heifer  ekfa(r),  efk£(r))  e.An.,  flea 
(fleik)  e.  em.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Den,  hough  n.Ir.  e.  &  w.Yks. 
Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  Wan  Glo.  Oxf  Mid.  e.An.  Ken.  I.W.  Wil. 
Som.  Dev.  Con,  seal  (selki)  Sh.I.  Sc,  sigh  (saik)  se.  & 
s.Lan.  s.Chs.  m.Shn 

g  in  flea  (fliag)  n.Yks.,  hough  (ug)  w.Yks. 

§  361.  hs  has  become  ks  in  all  dialects,  as  in  ne.xt,  ox, 
six,  wax  v.,  &c. 

But  k  has  disappeared  in  next  (neist)  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Sc. 
s.Dur.  n.  e.  &  w.Cum.  n.Wm.  m.Yks.  sw.Dev.,  oxen  (ausn, 
ousn)  Or.I.  Sc.  Nhb.  Dun  Cum.  Wm.  n.  &  e.Yks.  Lan.^ 

Betwixt  is  atwij  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Pen,  next  is  nijt 
ne.Sc. 

THE  FRENCH   ELEMENT 

§  362.  Most  of  the  consonants  of  the  French  words 
occurring  in  the  dialects  have  already  been  treated  along 
with  the  other  consonants. 

The  following  remarks  are  confined  to  k,  g,  J,  dg,  tj. 


§  363.  k  has  gen.  remained  in  the  dialects,  as  in  cage, 
card,  carrot,  case,  coat,  cost,  country,  cover ;  scaffold,  scald, 
scarce,  soeant  ;  ink,  rank  ;  fact  (but  pi.  gen.  faks).  ks  has 
remained  in  example  in  Sc.  and  I. Ma.,  but  in  the  other 
dialects  it  has  become  gz  as  in  the  lit.  language.  For  the 
initial  combinations  kl  see  §  335,  kw  §  241. 


s 

§  364.  g  has  gen.  remained  in  the  dialects,  as  in  gage, 
gain,  gallon,  garden,  gay,  goivn,  grant, gruel, guard  ;  agree, 
bargain,  eager,  rogue,  sugar  ;  Jug.  But  g  has  disappeared 
in  signify  (sinifai,  sinifl)  Yks.  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  nw.Der.  Brks. 
Nrf.  Hmp.  I.W. 

J 

§365.  The  dialects  gen.  have /where  the  lit.  language 
has  this  sound  in  such  words  as :  fashion, passion;  blemish, 
finish,  parish,  radish;  ancient,  branch,  haunch,  trench; 
f-ugar,  sure,  surely.  On  the  initial  sound  in  the  three  last 
words  see  §  322.  Radish  is  reditf  in  em.Lan.  n.  Si.  nw.Der. 

§  366.  dg  has  gen.  remained  in  words  where  the  lit. 
language  has  this  sound,  as  in  jam,  join,  joint,  joist,  joke, 
joy,  judge,  jump,  just ;  barge,  cabbage,  cage,  charge,  clergy, 
damage,  gage,  large,  oblige,  porridge,  rage  ;  change,  danger, 
engine,  strange. 

Initial  dg  has  become  tJ  in  Onl.  Cabbage  is  kabitj 
sm.Lan.  Chs.  n.Den,  kabij  m.Cum.  and  parts  of  Yks. 
Porrids^e  is  paritf  wm.Sc.  Damage  is  demij  s.Sc,  damij 
Wm.  ' 

On  ndg  see  §  352. 

tj 

§  367.  The  dialects  gen.  have  t/in  the  same  words  in 
which  the  lit.  language  has  it,  as  in  chair,  chamber,  chance, 
change,  chapel,  charm, cheat,  cherry,  choice;  butcher,  merchant; 
atlacJi,  brooch,  catch,  coach,  march,  perch,  preach,  search, 
touch,  &c. 

Forms  likecaff  (kaf)  to  chafe  Yks.,  callenge  to  challenge 
Glo.  I.W.  Don  Som.,  cannel,  kennel  channel  Sc.  Nhb. 
Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Wan,  cant  chant  Sc.  Yks.  Chs.  Den  Not. 
Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  Wan  Won  Shn  Hrf.  Glo.  Bdf  Hnt.  Con 
iVc,  are  not  Irom  the  same  French  dialects  as  the  corre- 
sponding lit.  Eng.  forms.  Initial  tJ  has  become  J  in  Sh.I. 
Cai.  parts  of  Bwk.  and  of  m.Nhb. 


THE  ARTICLES-NOUNS 
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THE  ARTICLES 

A.   THE  INDEFINITE  ARTICLE 

§368.  3  is  used  before  vowels  and  consonants,  as:  aapl 
an  apple.  Very  few  dialects  follow  the  rule  of  the  literary 
language  according  to  which  an  is  used  before  a  vowel  or 
h  mute.    See  ^  271. 

In  Sc.  and  l.W.  the  full  form  of  the  numeral  adjective 
one  is  used  where  the  literary  language  has  the  indefinite 
article,  as  :  many  one  time. 

§  369.  In  all  the  dialects  of  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  the 
indefinite  article  is  used  redundantly  before  numerals 
and  nouns  of  multitude  and  quantity,  as  :  more  than  a 
twenty  of  them  ;  a  many  ;  a  plenty  ;  cf.  lit.  Eng.  a  few. 

In  Sc.  and  Nhb.  it  is  often  used  with  nouns  m  the  plural, 
as  :  zi'hat  a  books  he  has. 

In  Ken.  and  Hmp.  it  is  used  before  nouns  which  in  the 
literary  language  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  im- 
personal class  of  unformed  objects,  as:  a  bread  and  butter  ; 
a  good  hair. 

In  Lei.  a  redundant  indefinite  article  is  almost  always 
placed  before  such  when  followed  by  «  orrt«,  as;  there's 
a  such  a  tremendous  lot  of  them. 

§  370.  In  w.Som.  the  indefinite  article  is  in  many  cases 
omitted  : 

(a)  before  an  adjective  or  adverb :  Mr.  Jones  is  mortal 
viery  man. 

(o)  before  bit  or  quarter  when  used  as  a  fraction  :  thick 
there  idn  quarter  zo  good  'tother. 

(c)  after  for  .■  nobody  out  do  nortfor  man  like  he. 


B.   THE  DEFINITE  ARTICLE 

§  371.  For  the  dialect  forms  of  the  definite  article 
see  §  312. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  those  dialects  where  the 
definite  article  has  the  form  t,  should  the  following  word 
begin  with  a  dental,  the  only  trace  of  the  article  is  the 
suspension  of  the  dental.  A  clear  distinction  is  made 
between  teabl  table  and  t'eabl  the  table,  dlium  gloom 
and  d'lium  the  gloom.  These  same  dialects  owing  to 
liturgical  influence  use  the  full  form  tJa  before  load  Lord 
when  applied  to  God,  save  in  oft-hand  speech  and  in  the 
phraselo3dn6z//;fZ.orrf^«ows,  where  the  article  isomitted 
altogether.  tSa  (never  t)  is  also  used  in  such  phrases  as 
ua  3a  divl  did  tSatP  who  the  devil  did  that?  wot  tSa 
ermient  duz  a  wont  ?  what  the  hangment  does  he  want? 

The  ending  of  the  OE.  neuter  form  of  the  definite 
article  survives  in  ton  the  one  (OE.  tJset  an),  and  tuSa(r), 
tfltSafr  the  other  (OE.  tJset  otSar).  These  words  are  in 
general  use  in  the  dialects  of  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  ;  their 
origin  being  forgotten,  the  ordinary  form  of  the  definite 
article  is  often  used  redundantly  before  them. 

§  372.  The  definite  article  is  used  in  many  dialects  in 
cases  where  it  would  be  omitted  in  the  lit.  language  : 

(a)  In  the  dialects  of  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  before  the  names 
of  all  diseases,  as  :  he  has  go!  the  fever,  the  rheumatics. 

(b)  In  the  Sc.  Midi,  and  sw.Cy.  dialects  before  the  names 
of  trades  and  occupations,  generally  with  a  frequentative 
force  implying  the  practice  or  learning  of  the  trade.    This 


use  further  suggests  that  the  person  addressed  is  un- 
familiar with  the  trade. 

(f)  In  Sc.  beforethenamesof  sciences  and  commodities, 
as  :  he  studies  the  botany  ;  the  sugar  is  cheap. 

(d)  In  the  Sc.  and  Midi,  dialects  before  the  names  of 
days,  months,  seasons,  especially  when  speaking  of  any 
particular  circumstance  connected  therewith,  as  :  he  died 
in  the  Christmas. 

In  Sc.  the  phrase  tSa  nil  immediately,  also  occurs,  and 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  tSa  de,  5a  nixt,  &c.  are  used  for 
to-day,  to-night,  &c.    Cf.  also  the  form  tSagitJar  together. 

(e)  In  the  dialects  of  Sc.  and  n.Cy.  before  certain  words, 
as  church,  school,  grace,  bed,  when  these  are  used  absolutely 
or  indefinitely,  as :  it's  wearisome  lying  in  the  bed. 

if)  In  the  Sc.  n.Cy.  and  Midi,  dialects  before  ordinals 
used  adverbially,  as :  Tom  came  in  the  second  and  Jack  the 
third. 

ig)  In  Irel.  and  most  parts  of  Eng.  before  both,  as : 
/  zvill  have  the  both  of  them. 

(h)  In  w.Yks.  before  proper  names  and  in  the  south- 
western dialects  whenever  a  proper  name  or  title  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  adj.,  as:  T'Skipton,  T'Han>es;  the  young  squire 
Jones. 

(<■)  In  I. Ma  before  an  adj.  when  special  stress  is  required, 
generally  with  inversion  of  verb  and  adj.,  as  :  the  sick  I  am. 

§  373.  In  Inv.  ne.  &  nm.Sc.  the  definite  article  is  put 
before  the  names  of  weights  used  in  a  distributive  sense 
where  the  indefinite  article  would  be  found  in  the  lit. 
language,  as:  how  much  the  pound? 

§  374.  The  definite  article  is  omitted  in  the  dialects  in 
many  cases  where  it  would  be  required  in  the  lit.  language: 

(a)  In  all  the  dialects  of  Sc.  and  Eng.  it  is  frequently 
omitted  after  prepositions  implying  motion  to  or  from 
a  place,  as  to,  into  when  a  locality  is  denoted  which  it  is 
unnecessary  further  to  distinguish.  It  is  omitted  also 
after  the  preposition  at,  and  in  w.Som.  before  the  names 
of  public-houses. 

(b)  In  the  northern  and  midland  dialects  it  is  often 
omitted  before  a  noun  to  which  attention  is  called,  as : 
Look  at  neck,  why  'tis  all  bare  ! 

{c)  In  the  midland  and  south-western  dialects  before 
same,  as  :  'Tis  same's  I  always  told  'ee. 

§  375.  In  the  dialects  of  Sc.  Irel.  and  n.Cy.  the  definite 
article  is  frequently  used  instead  of  a  poss.  adj.  my,  his, 
their,  &.C.,  especially  in  the  phrase  the  wife. 

In  the  south-western  dialects  there  is  a  preference  for 
the  use  of  //if— </— instead  of  the  poss.  adj.,  as  :  the  head 
of  him=his  head. 

NOUNS 
A.    FORMATION  OF  THE  PLURAL 

I.  Plurals  in  -az,  -z,  -s. 

§  376.  Nouns  ending  in  s,  J,  tj,  z,  dg  form  the  plural  by 
adding  az,  rarely  iz,  zs  face  faces,  dish  dishes,  watch  watches, 
nose  noses,  edge  edges. 

But  house  makes  hmiziz  as  in  the  literary  language 
except  in  Sc.  where  it  appears  as  husaz  ;  see  also  §  379. 

§  377.  Nouns  ending  in  a  vowel  or  voiced  consonant 
other  than  z,  dg  add  z,  as  day  days,  toe  toes,  lad  lads,  dog 
dogs. 
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§  378.  Nouns  endingin  a  voiceless  consonant  otherthan 
s,  J  add  s,  as  cap  caps,  lock  locks,  death  deaths,  month 
jitoittJis,  roof  roofs,  dwarf  divarfs. 

But  nouns  ending  in  \>,  which  in  the  lit.  language 
change  }>  to  S  and  take  z  in  the  plural,  as  pa}?  paSz, 
bajj  baSz,  gen.  retain  the  J>  and  take  s  in  the  plural  in 
the  dialects. 

Nouns  ending  in  f  preceded  by  a  vowel  or  diphthong 
which  was  long  in  OE.,  and  nouns  originally  ending  in  If, 
gen.  change  the  f  into  v  and  add  z  in  the  plural  as  in  the 
lit.  language,  as  loaf  loaves,  wife  wives,  calf  calves,  &c. 
Some  dialects  deviate  from  this  rule  owing  to  the  f  in  the 
singular  having  been  taken  over  into  the  plural ;  this  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  Sc.  and  south-western  dialects 
with  nouns  ending  in  If  (wolf,  calf,  &c.).  In  s.Sc.  the 
plural  of  knife,  leaf  life,  thief,  -wife  is  gen.  the  same  as  in 
the  lit.  language,  otherwise  all  nouns  ending  in  fin  the 
Sc.  dialects  retain  the  f  in  the  plural  and  take  s. 

Nouns  ending  in  st  form  their  plural  in  az,  iz  in  the 
Midi.  s.  &  sw.  dialects,  as  bist  beast  bistez,  post  post 
postaz. 

Very  frequently,  however,  such  nouns  take  a  double 
plural,  as  bistazaz,  postazaz  (see  §  383).  A  triple  plural 
nestsazaz  nests  is  found  in  Sus. 

2.  Plurals  in  -n. 

§  379.  The  only  plurals  in  -n  in  the  literary  language 
are  oxen  and  the  archaic  form  hosen.  Brethren,  children, 
and  kine  are  double  plurals. 

The  list  is  much  longer  in  the  dialects  and  comprises  : 

(a)  Words  which  belonged  to  the  weak  declension  in 
OE.:  sejn  ashes  Wxf.  Pern.  Glo.  Hmp.  sw.Cy.;  bin  bees 
Irel.  Chs.;  in  eyes  in  gen.  use  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.;  flin 
ifleas  Wxf.  se.  &  s.Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.;  pizn  peas  Wxf. 
Eng.  gen.  (also  pin  s.Chs.  from  new  sg.  pi);  ton  toes 
Wxf.  s.Chs. 

(b)  Words  which  originally  belonged  to  the  strong  or 
irregular  declensions  :  brviSran  brothers  Lei.;  tjizn  cheeses 
e.An.  Dor.;  klutn  c/o/(/i  e.Yks.;  -vazxifurse  Dor.;  h)BUzn 
houses  gen.  in  Eng.  except  n.Cy.;  kin  keys  Wil.,  lizn 
pastures  Rut.  {obs.);  mBuzn  mice  Glo.  e.Suf.  (obs.)  e.Dev.; 
nizn  nests  s.Chs.  Rut.  Lei.  War.  Won  Shr.  e.An.;  okn 
oaks  Hrf.;  pozn  posts  Nhp.  Shr.  Glo.  Hnt.;  riksn  rushes 
sw.Cy. ;  Jun  shoes  gen.  in  Sc.  I rel.  and  Eng. ;  sistran  sisters 
Cai.;  trin  trees  Fif.  Wxf;  fervn  tuifs  Sc;  wopsn  wasps 
Hmp.;  wenjn  wenches  Glo. 

(c)  Romance  words  to  which  the  weak  ending  has  been 
added  :  botln  bottles  sw.Dev.;  klozn  fields  Lei.  m.Nhp. 
e.An.;  fearin  fairies  e.Lan. ;  plezn  places  Midi.  Shr. 
Hmp.  sw.Cy. ;  primrozn  primroses  Glo.  Dev. 

3.  Plurals  in  -r. 

§  380.  tjilda(r)f/»7(i')r«gen.in  Irel.  and  Eng.,  almost ois. 
in  Sc;  kar  cfl/fcs  is  occasionally  heard  inw.Frf.  ande.Per. 

4.  Umlaut  Plurals. 

§  381.  Certain  nouns  form  their  plural  by  change  of 
vowel  as  in  the  literary  language;  these  are  :  foot  feet, 
goose  geese,  louse  lice,  man  men,  mouse  mice,  tooth  teeth, 
woman  women  ;  brBcSar,  bruSa(r)  brother  makes  bre^air 
n.  &  nm.Sc,  s.Sc.  (obsol.)  n.Yks.  Lan. ;  kau  cow  makes 
kai  Sc.  n.Ir.  n.Cy.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf  Der.  Lin.  w.Som.  Dev. 
On  the  other  hand  fut  foot  makes  futs  e.Suf,  Itjus  louse 
l^usaz  Abd.  e.Sus.  n.Dev.,  mcus  mouse  mBusaz  m.Bck. 
e.Sus. 

5.  Singular  and  Plural  alike. 

§  382.  Certain  nouns  have  the  singular  and  plural  alike, 
as:  as  ash,  ashes  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf  Der.  War. 
Wor.  Shr.;  batin  a  truss  of  straw,  trusses  s.Chs.  Shr. ;  tjik 
chicken,  chickens  e.Sus. ;  tjikn  ib.  Glo.  Oxf  Ken.  m.Sus. 
Som. ;  {•e-alfoivl,fotvls  Sc.  Shr.;  fot  foot,  feet  n.Wor.;  get 
goal,  goats  ne.Per.  s.Sc.  (ohs.);  graAZ  pig,  pigs  Sc;  hors 
fiorse,  horses  Sc. ;  kai  coiv,  kine  Chs. ;  naut  an  animal  of  the 
ox  tribe,  cattle  Sc. ;  p^ip  pipe,  drainage  pipes  Som.  ;  Jilin 
shilling,  shillings  ne.  &  w.Yks. ;   swain  pig,  pigs  Abd. 


Gall.  Cum.  Der. ;  )'reiv  a  certain  number  of  sheaves  s.Chs. 
Shr. ;  bist  an  animal  of  the  ox  tribe  has  a  collective  plural ; 
bis  (bias)  in  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Stf  w.Der.  Not.  Lei. 
n.Wor.  Shr.  n.Bck.  and  sw.Cy.  ;  in  e.An.  the  t  remains 
in  the  plural  also.  On  the  other  hand  corn  has  a  plural 
kornz  oats  in  Sc. ;  Jip  sheep  makes  Jips  in  War.  Shr.  Glo. 

Nouns  expressing  time,  space,  weight,  measure,  and 
number  when  immediately  preceded  by  a  cardinal  number 
gen.  remain  unchanged  in  the  plural  in  the  dialects  of  Sc. 
and  Eng. 

Certam  of  these  nouns  also  remain  unchanged  when 
used  with  a  collective  meaning:  thus  in  e.An.  coomb, floor 
(amcsLSure  o(earthwork), last,  strike,  tun  remain  unchanged, 
hut  not  bushel, peck,  quart;  rood, perch,  hutnotacre ;  pound 
and  all  weights  above  it,  but  not  those  below,  as  ounce, 
dram  ;  mile,  foot,  span,  but  not  yard,  inch  ;  month,  week, 
day,  hour  take  s  even  when  preceded  by  a  cardinal  number. 
In  Som.  all  nouns  when  used  collectively  remain  un- 
changed, and,  with  the  exception  of  inch,  all  nouns  of 
space,  weight,  and  number,  whether  used  collectively  or 
not,  except  when  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  several  parts 
forming  the  whole.  In  s.Chs.  the  use  is  further  extended 
in  such  expressions  as  a  thousand  brick,  forty  cheese,  a 
dozen  herring. 

6.  Double  Plurals. 
§383.  {a)  az,  iz  is  added  to  the  ordinary  plural  ending 
s,  z  in :  belasaz  bellows  n.  &  nm.Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  em. Lan. 
Chs.  War.  Glo.  Brks.  sw.Cy. ;  buadzaz  boards  Sus. ; 
boatsaz  boats  Sus. ;  brsendaziz  iron  tripods  w.Som. ; 
brBksaz  brooks  Brks. ;  koatsaz  coals  Sus. ;  alevnzaz/oorf 
taken  by  labourers  in  the  forenoon  e.An.  Ken.  ;  galasaz 
braces  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  w.Yks.  sm.Lan.  ;  semzaz  hames  Hrf 
Glo.  w.Som.  Dev.  ;  inzaz  makeweights  n.Yks.  ;  keksaz 
a  plant  Stf  Der.  War.  Ken.  Sur.  Dor. ;  /uzaz  shoes  Nrf. 
Dev. ;  S9tsaz  sorts  Brks.  ;  stepsaz  steps  w.  &  sw.Yks. 
w.Som.;  j'rizaz  threes  Brks.  e.An.;  togziz  tongs  w.Wil. 
w.Som. ;  tiizaz  tvjos  Brks.  e.An. 

(b)  z  is  added  to  the  plural  -n :  briknz  breeches  Sc.  ; 
oksnz  oxen  w.Som.;  pleznz  places  Not.;  riksnz  rushes 
Dev. ;  Jiinz  shoes  Sc. ;  slonz  sloes  s.War.  se.Wor.  Shr. 
Oxf.  Suf  Ken.  and  sw.Cy. 

(c)  s,  az  is  added  to  umlaut  plurals  :  fits  feet  Sc.  se.Yks. 
Glo. ;  gizaz  geese  Nhb.  ;  mizaz  nn'ce  Ess. 

(d)  tjildaz  children  occurs  in  w.Yks. 

{e)  The  weak  plural  ending  -n  is  sometimes  added  to 
the  ordinary  s,  z  :  9zn  haivs  Glo.  ;  ipsn  hips  Oxf  n.Wil.  ; 
Bksn  hocks  Ken.  Dev.  Cor. ;  nizn  knees  s.Chs. 

(/)  The  weak  plural  ending  is  sometimes  added  to  the 
umlaut  plural  {itnfeet  e.An. ;  gizn  geese  Suf  ;  kain  kine 
Ayr.  Gall.  Wxf  n.Cy.  Ken.  Dev. ;  mizn  mice  Cmb.  Suf 

Triple  plurals  occur  in  :  ^znz  haws  Glo.  ;  ipsnz  hips 
Oxf  n.Wil. ;  see  also  §  378. 

§  384.  In  some  nouns  the  plural  form  is  used  for  the 
singular,  as  :  9Z  n  haw  Oxf  Suf  Ess.  Ken.  ;  inz  an  inn 
Sc.  n.Ir.  ;  9zn  a  haw  Glo. ;  hozn  a  single  stocking  Sc. ; 
Buzn  a  house  Glo.  s.Wil.  ;  Jiin  a  shoe  n.  Yks.  Lan.  (obs.) ; 
slon  a  sloe  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  se.Wor.  Shr.  Glo.  Oxf  Suf 
s.  &  sw.Cy.  ;  tif)  a  tooth  Ayr.  Wgt.  Ant.  (in  ne.  &  nm.Sc. 
tif)  represents  both  tooth  and  teeth). 

In  Sc.  the  expression  a  tongs  is  met  with. 

§  385.  In  certain  words  the  s  of  the  stem  has  been 
taken  as  the  sign  of  the  plural  and  a  new  singular  formed 
without  it, as:  karit^ catechism,  Fr.  cate'chese, Sc.  n.Yks.;  Je 
chaise  Yks.  s.Lan.  m.Bck.  e.Sus.  ;  ho  a  single  stockingSc. 

piz  a  single  pea  in  Bch.  Abd.  is  a  survival  of  OE.  pise; 
in  the  literary  language  a  new  singular  has  been  formed, 
but  cf.  pease-pudding. 

§  386.  The  following  nouns, though  remaining  singular 
in  form,  take  the  plural  form  of  the  verb  and  pronoun  and 
are  used  after /citi,  &c.,  as:  broz  a  kind  of  porridge  Sc.  ; 
bro|>  broth  Sc.  n.Ir.  n.Cy.  MidL  e.An.  sw.Cy.  ;  brou-is 
a  kind  of  gruel  s.Chs.  Shr. ;  griial  gruel  e.An.  ;  poridj 
porridge  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Nhp. ;  s up 6-oi<^  w.Yks.  Shr. 
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B.    FORMATION  OF  THE  GENITIVE  CASE 

§387.  The  sign  of  tlic  genitive,  both  singular  and  plural, 
is  generally  omitted  when  one  noun  qualifies  anotlier  in 
all  the  North  Country  dialects  and  occasionally  in  the 
north  Midlands,  as  the  Queen  cousin,  my  father  boots,  the 
lad  father  stick. 

§  388.  The  ME.  practice  of  placing  the  genitival  8  at  the 
end  of  an  attributive  clause  survives  in  most  dialects  of 
Sc.  and  Eng.,  as  Thomson  the  miller's  cart ;  I've  just  sent 
Jim  Button  him  as  went  to  America's  wife;  that's  the 
woman  what  was  left  behind 's  child. 

§  389.  In  Shr.  when  place-names  are  compounded  of 
two  words,  the  first,  if  a  proper  name,  takes  the  sign  of 
the  genitive,  as  Wenlock's  Edge. 

§390.  In  Sc.  when  speakingof  inferioranimalsthereis 
a  preference  for  the  use  of  the  preposition  o/to  form  the 
genitive,  as  :  tlie  head  of  the  beast,  or,  ludicrouslj',  look  at 
the  hands  of  the  body. 

§  391.  There  is  a  general  tendency  in  all  dialects  of  Sc. 
Irel.  and  Eng.  to  express  the  genitive  plural  by  means  of 
an  additional  syllable  suffixed  to  the  nominative  plural,  as  : 
the  farmerses  cows.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
word  folk,  nom.  pi.  foks,  gen.  pi.  foksaz. 

§  392.  The  OE.  weak  genitive  plural  ending  -ena 
sur\'ives  inHallantide  the  season  ofAllSaintsin  Irel.  I.  Ma., 
n.Lin.  {obs.),  Nhp.  s.Wor.,  Shr.  (obsol.),  Glo.  Bck.  Hrt. 
I.W.  sw.Cy. 

C.    GENDER 

§  393.  The  gender  of  nouns  grammatically  speaking 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  pronouns  referring 
to  them.  There  is  a  general  tendency  in  all  dialects  of  Sc. 
Irel.  and  Eng.  to  personify  inanimate  objects.  In  Sc.  Irel. 
and  the  dialects  of  the  northern  counties  the  feminine 
pronoun  is  used,  in  Sh.I.  the  masculine,  while  in  the 
Midlands,  the  e.  s.  and  sw.  counties,  the  use  is  variable. 

In  the  south-western  dialects  inanimate  objects  are 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  or  personal  class 
consists  of  formed,  individual  objects,  asrt  tool,  a  tree  ;  for 
these  masculine  or  feminine  pronouns  are  employed. 
The  neuter  pronoun  is  used  when  referring  to  nouns 
contained  in  the  second  or  impersonal  class  of  unformed 
objects,  as  ivater,  dust. 

In  w.Som.  the  possessive  his  is  used  of  feminine 
objects.  [He  is  used  of  feminine  objects  in  the  Midlands, 
the  e.  s.  &  sw.  counties,  but  this  is  probably  a  survival  of 
the  feminine  OE.  heo;  see  §  406.) 

In  Cum.  she  is  used  familiarly  or  contemptuously  of  a 
man. 

In  Sus.  her  used  as  a  nom.  (see  §  402)  can  refer  either 
to  a  masc.  or  fem.  noun. 

In  Sc.  Wal.  Glo.  the  possessive  her,  hers  is  sometimes 
used  where  one  would  expect  his. 

ADJECTIVES 

§  394.  In  the  dialects  the  practice  of  forming  adjectives 
denoting  material  from  the  substantive  by  means  of  the 
suffix  -en  is  carried  out  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in 
the  literary  language,  as  tinneu  pots,  glassen  bolllis.  This 
is  especialK'  the  case  in  the  southern  and  south-western 
dialects.  In  e.An.  adjectives  may  be  formed  by  adding 
the  suffix  -ly  to  two  or  more  words  forming  a  loose  com- 
pound, as  a  toss-potty  stuff-gully  vagabond. 

§  395.  In  many  dialects  two  adjectives  of  kindred 
meaning  are  often  combined  to  express  intensity,as(?«nV;;/ 
old  ;  great  big. 

§  396.  A  trace  of  the  old  inflection  of  adjectives  survives 
in  Som.  and  Dev.  in  bolfeudeal  a  moiety,  OE.  [3one] 
healfan  dsel. 


ly  ,,  

definite  article)  in  Sh.I.  Inv.  w.Sc.  Rnf.  VVgt.  the  n  may 
represent  the  old  weak  declension. 

§  397.  In  Sc.  and  Irel.  all,  meaning  every,  is  followed 
by  a  noun  in  the  singular,  as  a'  body,  a'  man,  a'  thing. 

COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES 

§  398.  In  the  dialects  the  comparative  suffix  -er  and 
the  superlative  -est  are  added  to  practically  all  adjectives, 
polysyllabic  as  well  as  monosyllabic.  More  and  most 
are  as  a  rule  only  used  to  supplement  or  intensify  the 
regular  comparison,  as  more  beautifuller,  most  worst.  In 
s.Sc.  most  is  used  before  a  monosyllable,  as  most  old. 

In  Cum.  most  is  sometimes  put  before  an  adjective  to 
signify  the  possession  in  a  high,  but  not  necessarily  the 
highest,  degree  of  the  particular  quality,  as  most  sowan 
good. 

The  superlative  absolute  is  usually  formed  in  the 
dialects  by  means  of  similes,  as  as,  or  so,  black's  a  crow  ; 
or  by  comparing  the  positive  with  itself,  as  as  white  as 
white ;  another  common  method  is  by  prefixing  an  in- 
tensitive  to  the  positive,  as  main,  real,  \c. 

In  Dor.  a  periphrasis  is  often  used,  as  the  great  one  of  all. 

In  s.Chs.  only  is  used  before  a  superlative  where  the 
literary  language  has  very,  as  the  only  best  thing  to  do. 

The  following  adjectives,  irregular  in  the  literary 
langiiagc,  are  compared  regularly  in  the  dialects  : 

badder,  baddest  Cum.  w.Yks.  Lin.  Lei.  War. ;  farer; 
farestSc.  n.Cy.  and  the  Midlands;  gooder,  goodestCum. 
m.Yks.  Dev.  ;  iller  w.Yks.  c.An.,  iUest  Fif.  n.Cy.;  liker 
Per.  Ayr.  s.Sc.  Ircl.  Cum.  m.  A:  w.Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  Brks. 
Hnt.  w.Som.  ;  littler,  littlest  in  gen.  use  in  n.  S:  ne.Sc. 
and  Eng. ;  mickler,  mieklest  m.Yks. 

In  certain  words  the  comparative  ending  -mer  and  the 
superlative  -mest,  which  has  often  become  by  analogy 
-most,  are  added  to  the  positive.  Cf  lit.  English /ormcr, 
foremost.  These  cndingsarc  often  suffixed  to  substantives, 
adverbs,  and  even  prepositions,  thus  :  farmost  Slg.  Yks. 
Lan. ;  lowmer  Lakel.  w.Yks. ;  lowmost  Dmf.  n.Cy. 
w.Yks.  Lan. ;  neathmost  ne.Sc.  Frf  Ayr.  SIk. ;  topmer 
Cum.  \Vm.  w.Yks.  ;  undermer  Cum. 

On  the  other  hand  instead  of  literary  English  yor«MOs/, 
forest  is  used  in  Nhp.  Oxf  w.Mid. 

Very  frequently  the  force  of  these  suffixes  being  no 
longer  felt  they  are  added  in  the  form  of  more,  most  to  the 
regular  comparative  or  superlative,  as  :  bettermore  Nhb. 
Dur.  Cum.  VVm.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Lin.  Shr.  Ken.  Sur. ; 
bettermost  {=better)  m.Yks.  Stf.  sw.Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  Shr. 
Hrks.  Sus.  Hmp.,  Sofn.  (implying  something  just  short 
of  the  best),  Dev.  Cor.;  bettermost  (  =  best)  Irel.  Nhb. 
n.  e.  &  m.Yks.  Stf.  Der.  s.Not.  n.Lin.  Lei.  War.  Shr.  Ess. 
Sus.  Hmp.  Dur.  Con;  eldermer  Win.;  furthermost 
(not  quite  the  furthest)  w.Som.;  neistmost  Sc.  Bnff. ; 
toppermostw.Wor.  Dor.;  uppermer  Cum. Wm.  w.Yks. ; 
yovingermer  Lakel.  w.Yks.  ne.Lan. 

The  comparative  -er  is  added  to  back  in  e.Yks. 
(backer-end)  Lan.  Som.  Dev.  but  without  adding  any 
additional  meaning  to  the  positive ;  similarly  backmost 
is  used  in  m.Yks.  and  Lan. 

A  form  wester  more  towards  the  west  is  used  in  w.Som. ; 
it  may,  however,  be  merely  a  corruption  of  western. 

The  old  comparative  near,  treated  as  a  positive  in  the 
literary  language,  retains  its  force  in  n.Yks.  &  nw.Der. ; 
similarly,  far  further  is  retained  in  Yks.  Lan.'  and  the 
Midlands. 

Mae,  the  ME.  comparative  of  many,  is  used  in  Sc.  Nhb. 
e.Yks.  Stf. 

The  comparative  ending  is  added  to  the  superlative  in 
laster  w.Yks.  (onlj'  in  Laster  Lee  a  fair),  and  in  nexter 
Wor.,  where  it  has  the  meaning  of  next  but  one. 

The  superlative  form  with  a  comparative  meaning 
occurs  in  best  Lan.  Chs.  s.Not.  Lei.  Hmp.;  rathest 
rather,  sooner  Sc.  Wm.  w.Yks. 

10 
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ACCIDENCE 


In  the  following  words  the  superlative  is  formed  by 
adding -est  to  the  comparative,  as  betterest  Yks. ;  lessest 
m.Yks.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf. ;  worsest  n.  &  e.  Yks.  War.  Shr.  Glo. 
Brk;;.  e.An.  Sus.  Som.  Dev. 

Uppist  in  w.Wor.  has  the  superlative  ending  added  to 
the  adverb,  which  is  thus  transformed  into  an  adjective  ; 
it  may,  however,  merely  be  a  contraction  of  upmost ;  see 
Julius  Caesar,  ii.  i.  24 ;  similarly  toppest  is  used  in 
vv.Yks.  and  Lan. 

In  Sc.  auld  and  young  are  used  in  the  sense  of  eldest, 
youngest ;  and  in  e.An.  auld  is  a  term  used  in  games, 
especially  of  bowls,  mt&nmg/iist,  best. 

Double  comparatives  occur  in  betterer  Cum.  m.Yks. 
Dev.  Cor. ;  morer  Shr. ;  worser  in  gen.  use  in  Sc.  and 
Eng.    A  triple  form  worserer  is  heard  in  e.An. 

Double  superlatives  occur  in  bestest  Glo.  Som.  Dev. 
Cor. ;  leastest  Sh.I.  e.Lan.  Glo.  e.An.  Dor.  Som.  Dev. ; 
mostest  Shr.  Ken.  w.Som.  Cor. 


NUMERALS 
I.  CARDINAL 

§  399.  In  the  dialects  of  the  western  and  south-western 
counties  it  is  usual  to  place  the  lower  digit  before  the 
higher,  as  five  and  fifty.  In  Shr.  this  rule  is  invariable  when 
speaking  of  sums  of  money  under  £2,  as  six  and  thirty 
shillings  for  a  pig. 

In  Shr.  there  was  in  some  localities  a  practice,  now 
obsolescent,  of  expressing  nineteen,  twenty-nine,  ic.  by 
twenty  save  one,  thirty  save  one,  &c. 

In  w.Som.  the  reckoning  is  almost  always  by  scores  ; 
in  this  part  of  the  country  it  is  very  common  after 
numerals  to  omit  the  description  of  price,  weight,  quan- 
tity, as  you  can't  buy  very  much  of  a  horse  for  less  than 
forty. 

2.  ORDINAL 

§  400.  In  the  dialects,  especially  of  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Lei. 
Wor.  Shr.,  the  ordinals  after  third  take  the  suffix  t  instead 
of  literary  English  th. 

In  Dev.  twoth  is  used  for  second,  as  the  tiventy-twoth  of 
April. 

In  w.Som.  the  ordinal  suffix  is  added  to  the  higher 
rather  than  the  lower  digit,  as  seven  and  seventieth. 

In  Sc.  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  add  the  ordinal 
suffix  to  all  parts  of  a  compound  number,  as  hundredth, 
fortieth  and  ninth  Psalm. 

The  old  ordinal  erst  first  in  order  survives  in  Sc.  and 
n.Yks. ;  a  form  flrster  with  the  comparative  suffix  occurs 
in  w.Yks. 


3.  FRACTIONAL  AND  OTHER  NUMBERS 

§  401.  In  w.Som.  fractions  are  expressed  by  a  peri- 
phrasis' thus  tii'O  parts  out  0/  three  =  ij;  three  quarters,  Sec. 
would  only  be  used  of  three  several  parts,  as  of  an  apple 
cut  into  four. 

In  Shr.  two  is  used  in  the  place  of  both,  as  /  took  it  in 
my  two  hands  ;  and  with  the  definite  article  in  s.Chs.  also, 
as  I'll  take  the  t-wo  of  them. 

In  Myo.  and  the  dialects  of  sw.Eng.  it  is  usual  to  put 
the  definite  article  before  both  when  not  followed  by  a 
substantive,  as  he  took  the  both. 


PRONOUNS 
I.  PERSONAL 

§  402.     General  remarks  on  the  personal  pronouns. 

In  all  the  dialects  of  Sc.  and  Eng.  there  is  a  tendency  to 
introduce  a  redundant  personal  pronoun  after  a  noun  when 
emphasis  is  required  ;  this  is  especially  frequent  after  a 
proper  name,  as  Mr.  Smith,  he  came  to  my  house. 


In  the  northern  dialects  the  personal  pronoun  is  often 
repeated  in  recriminatory  talk,  as  thou  great  lout,  thou. 

In  Sc.  and  the  northern  dialects  a  pronoun  is  often 
used  to  introduce  a  statement,  the  specific  subject  being 
added  later,  as  it  runs  very  well,  does  that  horse. 

In  the  southern  and  south-western  dialects  the  pronoun, 
whether  personal  or  impersonal,  is  often  omitted  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  as  was  not  able,  was  he  ? 

In  all  the  dialects  of  Sc.  and  Eng.  the  objective  form 
of  the  personal  pronoun  is  used  for  the  nominative  : 

(i)  After  the  substantive  verb,  as  it  was  her  that  did  it. 

(2)  When  standing  alone,  as  li'ho  did  that?    Her. 

(3)  When  the  verb  refers  to  different  persons,  as  him 
and  me  did  it ;  Jack  and  us  went  together. 

(4)  When  antecedent  to  a  rel.  pronoun  and  therefore 
separated  from  its  verb  by  a  subordinate  sentence,  as 
hi>n  that  did  that  ought  to  be  hanged. 

The  objective  forms  are  often  used  for  the  nominative 
when  the  pronouns  are  unemphatic,  especially  in  the  south- 
midland,  eastern,  southern,  and  south-western  counties. 

Conversely'  in  all  the  dialects  of  the  south-midland, 
eastern,  southern,  and  south-western  counties  the  nom. 
of  the  personal  pronoun  is  used  as  the  emphatic  form 
of  the  objective  case. 

In  Irel.  the  impersonal  phrase  it  is  often  occurs  redun- 
dantly at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  as  it's  sorry  you  will 
be  ;  it's  sleepy  I  am. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  reflexive  pronoun  used 
as  an  emphatic  form  of  the  nom.  especially  in  Irel.,  as 
it 's  myself  that  did  it. 

§  403.  (a)  The  nom.  of  the  first  pers.  singular.  The 
stressed  form  is  gen.  the  same  as  the  normal  development 
of  old  long  i  (§  154).  But  in  some  of  the  n. Midland 
dialects  9  is  used. 

The  unstressed  forms  are  gen.  a  or  a.  But  in  the 
n. Midland  dialects  o  is  the  gen.  form.  In  Yks.  the  un- 
stressed form  is  i  in  interrogative  and  subordinate  sen- 
tences. 

The  forms  it/  (ich),  BtJ  (utch),  Btji  (utehy),  and  the 
contracted  form  tj  (ch),  as  t/am  =  /rt;K,  were  formerly  used 
in  Wxf  Dor.  Som.  and  Dev.  These  forms  are  still  used 
by  old  people  in  a  small  district  of  Som.  close  to  Yeovil 
on  the  border  of  Dor. 

In  Suf.  he  (i)  is  used  for  the  first  pers.  singular  when 
the  speaker  wishes  to  be  particularly  respectful.  And  in 
the  Highlands  her  is  in  regular  use  for  the  nom.  /. 

(b)  Th  e  obj.  case  of  the  first  pers.  singular.  The  stressed 
form  is  gen.  mi,  rarely  mei. 

The  unstressed  form  is  ma. 

In  most  dialects  of  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  us  is  used  for 
the  indirect  object  me,  as  give  us  a  few  ;  send  us  some  of 
them. 

§404.  (rt)  The  nom.  of  the  second  pers.  singular.  The 
stressed  form  gen.  contains  the  normal  development  of 
old  long  ii  (§  171).  But  in  the  northern  and  north-midland 
counties  the  '^  has  gen.  become  t  in  interrogative  and 
subordinate  sentences. 

The  unstressed  form  is  gen.  tSa.  But  in  the  northern 
and  north-midland  counties  the  unstressed  form  is  ta  in 
interrogative  and  subordinate  sentences. 

(b)  The  obj.  case  of  the  second  pers.  singular.  The 
stressed  form  is  gen.  tSi,  rarely  Sei. 

The  unstressed  form  is  5a. 

The  pronoun  of  the  second  pers.  singular  is  in  use  in 
almost  all  the  dialects  of  Eng.  to  express  famiharity  or  con- 
tempt, and  also  in  times  of  strong  emotion ;  it  cannot  be 
used  to  a  superior  without  conveying  the  idea  of  imper- 
tinence. 

In  s.Sc.  this  pronoun  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
spoken  language,  and  is  only  very  occasionally  heard  in 
other  parts  of  Sc.     It  is  still  in  gen.  use  in  the  Sh.I. 

In  Glo.,  owing  probably  to  Quaker  influence,  it  can  be 
used  without  rudeness  even  to  a  superior.  In  Nrf.  it  is 
only  used  in  a  few  stereotyped  salutations,  asfare-thee-u'ell. 
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In  e.Dor.  it  is  only  used  to  children  or  in  recriminatory 
language.  In  the  dialects  of  the  northern  counties,  Lan. 
Chs.  and  Wil.  it  is  frequently  added  to  an  imperative 
when  special  emphasis  is  required,  as  thee  tniiid  thy  own 
business. 

§405.    {a)  The  nom.  of  the  third  pers.  sing,  masculine. 

The  stressed  form  is  gen.  h)i,  rarely  h)ei. 

The  unstressed  form  is  gen.  i  or  a.  In  the  northern 
and  some  north-midland  dialects  the  i  is  used  in  affirmative 
sentences  and  the  3  in  interrogative  and  subordinate 
sentences. 

(6)  The  obj.  case  of  the  third  pers.  sing,  masculine.  The 
stressed  form  is  h)im  and  the  unstressed  form  im.  But  in 
Lei.  Hrf.  Pern.  Glo.  Brks.  Hrt.Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W.Wil. 
Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  an,  gen.  written  en,  un  (OE.  hine), 
is  the  regular  unstressed  form  for  ixn.  It  is  also  used  of 
inanimate  objects  and  in  w.Som.  of  feminine  animals, 
though  never  of  a  woman. 

§  406.    {a)  The  nom.  of  the  third  pers.  sing,  feminine. 

The  stressed  form  is  gen.  Ji,  rarely  Jei.  But  in  some  of 
the  north-midland  dialects  it  isju. 

The  unstressed  form  is  gen.  Ja,  but  Ju  is  also  used  in 
those  dialects  which  have  Ju  as  the  stressed  form. 

OE.  heo  5/(e  survives  as  u,  u,  gen.  written  hoo,  in  parts 
of  w.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Won 

(b)  The  obj.  case  of  the  third  pers.  sing,  feminine  is  gen. 
h)a(r,  h)a(r. 

In  some  dialects  of  the  western  and  south-western 
counties  her  is  used  as  the  unemphatic  or  interrogative 
form  of /;«  and  occasionally  of  him.  In  w.Som.  it  is  also 
used  in  interrogative  sentences  for  /,  we,  you,  one. 

§  407.  The  nom.  of  the  third  pers.  sing,  neuter.  The 
stressed  form  isgen.it,  but  in  Sh.&Or.I.  Sc.  and  Nhb.  hit. 

The  unstressed  form  is  gen.  it  or  at. 

In  Oxf.  Dor.  and  Som.  it  is  frequently  used  instead  of 
the  plural  pronoun  when  animals  or  objects  are  referred 
to  collectively.  In  Wil.  ;/  is  often  used  interrogatively 
referring  to  a  previous  statement  where  the  lit.  language 
has  a  personal  pronoun,  as  we'd  best  be  a^oiiit^,  hadti'l  it? 
In  parts  of  w.Yks.  I. Ma.  and  e.An.  /hatis  often  used  in 
place  of  the  personal  pronoun,  as /lotw  that  do  or  does  snow. 

(i  408.    (a)  The  nom.  of  the  first  pers.  plural. 

The  stressed  form  is  wi,  rarely  wei. 

The  unstressed  forms  are  wi,  wa.  In  many  north- 
country  and  north-midland  dialects  wi  is  used  in  affirma- 
tive sentences  and  wa  in  interrogative  and  subordinate 
sentences. 

(b)  The  obj.  case  of  the  first  pers.  plural. 

The  stressed  form  is  gen.  bs,  but  in  some  of  the  north- 
country  and  north-midland  dialects  it  is  uz,  Sh.  &  Or.I. 
Sc,  parts  of  Ireland  and  Nhb.  hBz. 

The  unstressed  forms  are  as,  az.  But  in  Sh.  &  Or.I. 
the  stressed  form  is  wiz,  and  the  unstressed  form  waz. 

^  409.    The  second  pers.  plural. 

Few  dialects  discriminate  between  you  and  ye  ;  on  the 
whole  the  use  of  ye  for  the  nom.  and  obj.  cases  singular 
and  plural  is  the  more  general.  For  the  dialect  forms 
of  ye  and  you  see  Index. 

In  s.Chs.  you  is  always  singular  in  meaning  though  it 
takes  the  verb  in  the  plural,  as  you  thinken;  ye  is  always 
plural. 

In  the  dialects  of  the  north,  and  in  Lan.  Chs.  and  Suf  he 
is  often  used  for  you.  In  w.Yks.  this  is  only  used  when 
addressing  children  ;  in  Chs.  it  is  sometimes  used  by  a 
superior  to  an  inferior,  while  conversely  in  Suf.  it  is  used 
when  the  speaker  wishes  to  be  particularly  respectful. 

In  Irel.  and  Nrf  the  curious  form  yous,  in  Irel.  also 
yees,  is  used  when  more  than  one  person  is  addressed. 

§410.    (a)  The  nom.  of  the  third  pers.  plural. 
For  the  dialect  forms  of  they  see  Index.     In  Lin.  War. 
Shr.  a  (OE.  hie)  is  used  for  the  unstressed  form  of  they. 


ib)  The  obj.  case  of  the  third  pers.  plural. 

The  stressed  form  is  t5em,  rarely  Sem. 

In  all  the  dialects  of  Irel.  and  Eng.  the  unstressed  form 
is  am  (OE.  heomi,  gen.  written  em  or  'em.  In  Sc.  the 
unstressed  form  is  t5em  or  tSam. 

In  Cum.  and  ne.Lan.  the  conjunctive  possessive  their  is 
used  instead  of  of  Ihem,  especially  in  the  phrase  all  their 
all  oj  them. 

2.   POSSESSIVE 
A.  Conjunctive 

§  411.  General  remarks  on  the  conjunctive  possessive 
pronouns. 

In  many  dialects  there  is  a  tendency  to  add  the  genitival 
8  to  the  personal  pronouns  both  nom.  and  obj.  in  order  to 
form  the  conjunctive  possessive,  as  :  we's  Oxf.  Ess.,  us's 
m.Yks.  Glo.  Oxf.,  thoo's  Ayr.,  you's  Sur.,  him's  w.Sc. 
Hrf.,  she'sSur.  Wil.,  them's  Dev.;  in  e.An  that's  is  used 
for  his,  her,  its,  as  that  wagged  that's  tail. 

The  use  of  the  personal  pronoun,  nom.  or  obj.,  instead 
of  the  possessive  is  common  in  many  dialects,  especially 
when  unemphatic  or  in  addressing  children  : 

we  s.Stf.  Not.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Suf.  Ess. 

us m.  &  w.Yks.  Lan. s.Chs.  e.Stf.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 

thee  Oxf.  Brks.  I.W.  Wil.  Som. 

ye  w.Som.  Dev. 

you  w.Som. 

//('  w.Som. 

In  Nrf.  the  disjunctive  possessive  hisn  and  in  Sur.  the 
disjunctive  theirn  are  used  conjunctively,  as  hisn  old 
woman  ;  too  proud  to  tell  theirn  name. 

In  n.Cy.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  the  old 
uninflected  //  is  still  used  instead  of  the  modern  its.  In 
m.Yks.  the  latter  form  is  used  where  it  would  be  impossible 
otherwise  to  make  one's  meaning  clear  ;  in  Shr.  ifais  only 
occasionally  heard,  generally  when  addressing  a  very 
young  child  ;  at  other  times  the  genitive  is  used,  as  the  legs 
on  it.  In  Hmp.  the  still  older  use  of  his  for  the  neuter 
possessive  is  preserved.  In  ne.Lan.  her  (OE.  hiera)  is 
used  for  their. 

Throughout  England  the  use  of  our,  your  befort  a  proper 
noun  to  denote  that  the  person  spoken  of  belongs  respec- 
tively to  the  family  of  the  speaker  or  the  person  spoken 
to  is  very  common. 

wa(r  is  in  gen.  dialect  use  in  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Sc.  Irel.  and 
Eng.  for  the  unstressed  form  of  our. 

§  412.  The  stressed  forms  of  my  and  thy  gen.  contain 
the  normal  development  of  old  long  i  (§  154).  The 
unstressed  forms  are  mi,  tSi. 

The  stressed  forms  of  our  and  your  gen.  contain  the 
normal  development  of  old  iir  (§  174).  The  unstressed 
form  of  our  is  wa(r,  and  of  your  it  is  ja(r. 

The  stressed  forms  of  his,  her,  their  gen.  are  h)iz,  hja(r, 
tSea(r,  and  the  unstressed  forms  are  iz  rarely  az,  a(r,  tSa(r. 

B.  Disjunctive 

§  413.  General  remarks  on  the  disjunctive  possessive 
pronouns.  In  the  midland,  eastern,  southern,  and  south- 
western counties  the  disjunctive  possessive  pronouns  arc 
gen.  formed  from  the  conjunctive  by  adding  n  or  an,  thus 
mine,  thine,  hisn,  hern,  ourn,yourn,  theirn. 

A  double  form  is  used  in  mine's  Sc.  m.Yks.,  hersen 
(azn)  s.Chs.  This  double  ending  is  added  to  the  nom.  in 
weez'n  Glo.,  shizn  War.  Glo.  Brks.  Hmp.  Wil. 

The  conjunctive  my  is  used  disjunctively  in  Lakel.  Suf. 
Ess.,  as  that  is  my. 

In  w.Yks.  that's  is  used  as  the  disjunctive  possessive 
of  the  third  person,  as  Whose  is  that  bonnet  ?  It's  thafs. 

§  414.  Apart  from  the  deviations  mentioned  above, 
the  dialects  gen.  express  the  disjunctive  possessive  pro- 
nouns in  the  same  manner  as  the  lit.  language. 
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3.   REFLEXIVE 

§  415.  The  reflexive  pronouns  are  gen.  formed  by 
adding  self,  sel,  sen,  or  se/n  for  the  sing,  and  selves,  sels,  sens 
(rarely  sen)  for  the  plural,  to  the  conjunctive  possessive 
pronouns,  usually  the  unstressed  forms :  mi,  Si,  wa(r, 
ja(r,  &c.  The  endings  sen,  seln,  sens  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  north-midland  dialects.  The  endings  self,  selves 
are  hardly  ever  used  in  Sh.  &  Or.  I.  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  and 
n.  Midlands. 

The  forms  himself,  themselves  (themsels)  are  seldom 
used  in  genuine  dialect  speech  except  occasionally  in  Sc. 
and  Irel. 

In  some  dialects  the  reflexive  of  the  first  and  second 
persons  is  formed  by  means  of  the  obj.  case  of  the  personal 
pronoun  joined  to  self,  selves,  &c.,  as  usselves,  ussens 
vv.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stl.  Not.  Lei.  War.  Som.  Dev.,  thee 
self  (sing,  and  plural)  Brks. 

The  nom.  form  of  the  pers.  pronoun  also  occurs  before 
selves,  &c.,  as  tve  selves  Yks.  Stf.  Not.  Lei.  War.  Sur.,  t/iej/ 
selves  Nrf.  Sur.  Dor.  w.Som.  Dev. 

Frequently  the  obj.  case  of  the  simple  pers.  pronoun  is 
used  with  a  reflexive  meaning,  especially  in  Sc.  n.Cy.  and 
n. Midlands,  as  get  tliee  dressed  ivhile  I  ivash  me.  In  s.Chs. 
and  probably  in  other  dialects  this  usage  is  less  common 
in  the  third  than  in  the  other  persons  and  does  not  occur 
for  the  third  pers.  neuter. 

In  the  Highlands  herself  has  the  meaning  myself. 

In  Sc.  themsel  is  used  with  a  singular  meaning,  as 
every  one  for  themsel.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  Sc. 
theirsel  is  used  when  the  idea  is  collective,  theirsels  when 
it  is  segregate. 

4.  DEMONSTRATIVE 

This 
§  410.     This  is  expressed  by  : 

(1)  This,  gen.  used  in  the  same  manner  as  in  lit.  English. 

(2)  This  here  (here,  gen.  in  Eng. ;  in  w.Som.  the  use  of 
this  phrase  not  as  an  actual  demonstrative  is  quite  common 
and  implies  something  new,  as  this  here  tnoiving  of  wheat 
isn't  a  qiiarter  so  good  as  the  old-fashioiied  reaping. 

(3)  That  Sc.  and  n.Ir.,  as  that  is  a  fine  day. 

(4)  Thease  Hrf.  Glo.  and  sw.Cy.,  used  of  objects  having 
a  definite  shape ;  Lat.  hie ;  in  w.Som.  when  the  noun, 
whatever  its  quantity  or  number,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned or  is  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  sentence,  it  is 
referred  to  as  that,  this,  not  as  thick,  thease. 

(5)  Thease  yerimy  [tSiaz  jorimi]  Glo. 

(6)  Thick  here  sw.Cy. 
Disjunctive  use : 

(7)  Thisn,  thisna  n.Cy.  Der.  Not.  War.  Wor.  Hrf.  Suf. 
Sur. 

(8)  Thease  here  (here  w.Som. 

(9)  Thissum  Glo.  Hmp.  sw.Cy. 

In  s.Lan.  this  is  used  elliptically  for  this  one,as  his  father 
wouldn't  have  stood  it  as  this  does. 

In  Lei.  and  War.  a  genitive  this's  is  used,  as  I likethis's 
head  best.  The  same  form  is  used  in  w.Yks.  by  attraction 
after  whose,  as  whoses  thises  P  ivhose  is  this  ? 

■   That 
§  417.     That  is  expressed  by : 

(1)  That,  gen.  used  in  the  same  manner  as  in  lit.  English. 

(2)  That  there,  gtn.  in  Eng.;  asecond  //ie^-e  is  often  added. 

(3)  Thack  (tSak),  thacky  Glo.  sw.Cy. 

(4)  Thick  there  (there  Glo.  I.W.  sw.Cy. 

(5)  Thon  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.,  used  to  identify  an  object 
remote  from  both  speakers. 

(6)  Thonder  Chs.  Hrf. 

(7)  Yon  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  nw.Der.  Not. 
Lin.  War.  Hrf.  e.An.  Dev.  Especially  used  of  a  person  or 
thing  a  little  way  off,  but  within  sight. 

(8)  Yond  Edb.  Yks.  Lan.  Dev. 

(9)  Yonder  Ayr,  I.Ma.  s.Chs.  Nhp.  w.Wor,  Nrf. 


Disjunctive  use : 

(10)  thatn  Lakel.  Der.  Not.  Wor.  Hrf  Sur. 

(11)  Thiekumy  (there  Som. 

(12)  Thilk  Glo.,  as  /  suppose  I  could  have  told  thee  thilk. 
In  Sc.  Cum.  and  w.Yks.  that  is  used  emphatically  to 

avoid  the  repetition  of  a  previous  word  or  sentence,  as  he 
was  once  a  thief  and  he'll  aye  be  that. 

In  Sc.  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Lei.  War.  Lon.  Suf.  Ken.  it  is  used 
in  emphatic  reiteration  of  an  assertion,  as  /  suppose  you 
are  in  a  hurry.  I  am  that.  The  form  at  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  the  n.Cy.  after  an  assertion,  with  an  in- 
verted clause,  as  they  were,  at  were  they. 

In  w.Yks.  I.Ma,  and  Suf.  that  is  used  in  place  of  the 
pronouns  of  the  third  person,  as  Patty  called  on  Monday 
and  I  gave  that,  tvhat  belonged  to  her. 

In  all  the  dialects  that  is  used  adverbially  with  the 
meaning  to  such  a  degree,  as  /  was  that  bad.  It  is  also 
used  before  a  substantive  with  the  meaning  such,  as  in 
that  fear  that  I  couldn't  move. 

In  w.Yks.  after  whose  it  takes  by  attraction  the  form 
thatses,  as  whoses  thatses?  whose  is  that? 

This,  That 
§  418.     This,  that  are  both  expressed  by  : 
(i)  Thick,  thicky,  thuck,  thucky  Wxf  Wor.  Hrf. 
Pern.  Glo.  Brks.  Hmp.  I.W.  and  sw.Cy.    In  n.Hmp.  thick 
is  always  used  for  this,  and  thuck  for  that;  in  Dor.  thick 
is  only  used  for  the  personal  class  of  formed  individual 
objects  ;  in  w.Som.  thick  corresponds  to  the  Latin  iste: 
of  a  knife  it  would  be  said,  thicky  is  mine,  but  when  the 
noun  has  already  been  mentioned  or  is  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  sentence,  the  pronouns  this,  that  are  used. 
Disjunctive  use : 
(2)  Thickun,  thuckun  Hrf.  Glo.  Wil.  Som. 

These 
§  419.    These  is  expressed  by  : 

(i)  These,  gen.  used  in  the  same  manner  as  in  lit. 
English. 

(2)  These  here  w.Yks.  Midi.  Brks.  Nrf  Kep.  Som. 
n.Dev. 

(3)  These  yerimy  Glo. 

(4)  Theasum,  theasamy  Glo.  Hmp.  sw.Cy. 

(5)  This  ne.Sc.  n.Cy.  w.Yks.  e.  &  s.Lan.  Glo.  w.Som. 
Dev.  Especially  used  with  plural  nouns  denoting  time, 
as  this  three  weeks. 

Disjunctive  use: 

(6)  These  'ans,  theseun  Cum.  Hrf.  Brks.  Wil. 

(7)  Thism  Glo. 

Those 

§  420.  Those  is  seldom  or  never  heard  in  genuine 
dialect  speech.     Its  place  is  supplied  by  : 

(i)  Them  in  all  the  dialects  of  Sc.  Irel.  and  Eng.  In 
Sc.  it  is  esp.  used  as  the  antecedent  of  the  relative,  as 
them  at  did  it. 

(2)  Them  there  w.Yks.  Lan.  s.Chs.  Der.  Not.  Lei.  Nhp. 
War.  Shr.  Oxf  Brks.  Hnt.  Cmb.  e.An.  Sur.  Dor.  Som. 

(3)  Themmin  (there  Glo.  Wil. 

(4)  Themmy  sw.Cy. 

(5)  They  Rut.  War.  Oxf  Brks.  e.Hrt.  Suf  s.  &  sw.Cy. 
Especially  used  as  the  antecedent  of  the  relative. 

(6)  They  there  Ken.  w.Som.  Dev. 

(7)  That  ne.Sc. 

(8)  These  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.,  as  these  who  were  present  choseit, 

(9)  Thon  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur. 

(10)  Yon  Sc.  n.lr.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  nw.Der.  Not, 
Lin.  War.  Hrf  e.An.  Dev. 

(11)  Yond  Edb.  Yks.  Lan.  Dev. 
Disjunctive  use : 

(12)  Them 'ans  (=o;(«)  Cum. 

(13)  Yon'ans  (=ows)  Cum. 

These,  Those 
§  421.     These,  those  are  both  expressed  by ; 
(I)  Thae  (Se)  Sc.  Uls.  n.Cy. 
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(2j  Thick,  Thuck  Ool'S.)  Wor.  Dev. 

(3)  Thir  Sc.  (s.  of  the  Grampians)  UIs.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan. 
Disjunctive  use : 

(4)  Thirs,  thors  Sc.  Nhb. 

(5)  Thir  'ans  (=oiies)  Cum. 

5.   INTERROGATIVE 

§  422.  Masc.  and  fem.  noni.  and  obj.  w/io,  genitive 
whose.  Neuter  what,  ivliich.  For  the  dialect  forms  of 
who,  ivhich,  and  n'hal,  sec  Index. 

IVhoin  is  hardly  ever  used  in  any  dialect ;  its  place  is 
taken  by  who. 

In  Sc.  and  n.  &  ne.Yks.  whose  is  seldom  used  as  an 
interrogative  pronoun,  a  periphrasis  being  used  instead, 
as  who  is  aught  the  bairn i'  ivhose  is  the  child?  who 
belongs  this  house  ?    -whose  house  is  this  ? 

In  Shr.  and  Wil.  whosen  is  used  for  whose. 

In  Cum.  which  is  used  of  persons  as  well  as  animals 
and  things. 

6.   RELATIVE 

§  423.  The  relative  pronoun  is  gen.  expressed  by  as,  at, 
that,  or  what  for  all  genders  and  numbers,  when  the  ante- 
cedent is  expressed.  In  other  cases  ivho  is  used  for  the 
masc.  and  fem.  nom.  and  obj.,  and  ivhat  for  the  neuter. 

Whom  is  never  used  in  the  dialects. 

As  (ez)  is  occasionally  used  in  Dun  Wm.nw.  >&  w.Yks., 
it  is  in  gen.  use  in  Lan.  Chs.  Fit.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei. 
Rut.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf.  Brks.  Bdf.  Hrt. 
Hnt.  e.An.  Sur.  Hmp.  Wil.  Dor.  e.Soni.  Dev.  Cor. 

At  (at)  is  in  gen.  use  in  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  and 
a  small  portion  of  the  north-midland  counties. 

What  can  be  used  when  it  refers  to  persons  as  well  as 
to  inanimate  objects  in  some  of  the  north-midland 
counties  and  in  nearly  all  the  counties  south  of  the  north 
midlands.  In  w.Som.  it  is  only  used  when  special 
emphasis  is  required. 

The  relatives  are,  however,  often  omitted  in  the  dialects, 
not  only  in  the  obj.  case  as  in  the  lit.  language,  but  also  in 
the  nom.,  as  /  kiwiv  a  man  ivill  do  for  you. 

In  s.Not.  Hrf.  Glo.  and  Nrf.  the  relative  which  is  used 
redundantly  in  a  conjunctive  sense,  as  ghosts,  which  I 
can't  bear  talking  about. 

In  Brks.  whosen  is  used  for  whose,  but  as  a  rule  the 
possessive  relative  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  single  word 
m  the  dialects  ;  instead  a  periphrasis  or  parenthetical 
sentence  is  substituted.  Especially  frequent  is  the  use 
of  as  or  tvhat  coupled  with  a  possessive  pronoun,  as  that's 
the  chap  as  his  uncle  was  hanged.  In  Sc.  at  is  similarly 
used,  as  the  man  at  his  coat's  torn.  • 


VERBS 

A,     THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  VERBS 

§  424.  These  lists  only  include,  as  a  rule,  such  forms 
as  deviate  in  some  way  from  the  corresponding  lit.  Eng. 
forms.  In  the  lists  2,  3,  4  of  the  preterites  and  4,  5  of  the 
past  participles, the  dialect  forms  are  not  spelt  phonetically. 

a.    Preterites 


§  425.  Old  strong  verbs  which  have  preserved  their 
strong  preterites  ;  and  weak  verbs  to  which  new  strong 
preterites  have  been  formed. 

arrive  (arov)  Shr. ;  bake  (buk)  Sc.  (obsol.) ;  beat  (bet, 
beet)  Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  w.Yks.  s.Chs.  Not.  Lei.  Ken. ;  begin 
(bagun,  bagBn)  m.Yks.  s.Chs.  Shr.  Brks. ;  bid— to  invite 
(bod)  Yks.  e.An. ;  i!'/rf=tootl'er  (bed)  ne.Lan. ;  bide  (bad, 
bed,  bod)  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.,  (baid,  bid)  Nhb.  Sus.  Wil. 
w.Som.;  i;«rf(ban(d)  Sc.  Dur.  Yks.  ne.Lan.  Shr.;  bite 
(bet, b6t)Sc.  Dur.  CMm.Wm.Yks.  Lan.  Lin.;    bleed (blcLi) 


ne.  &  m.Yks. ;  break  (brak)  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  n.Lin.,  (bruk)  Bch.  Abd.  Not.  Ess.;  bring 
(braij,  bror))  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.,  (bruq.bron)  Irel. 
m.Yks.  Lan.  Lei.  s.Pem.  e.An.,  Sus.  {obsol.) ;  burst(ora8t) 
w.Yks.;  cleai'e  =  lo  split  (klev,  klov,  klov)  Yks.  Shr.; 
climb  [klam,  klom)  Sc.  n.Cy.  Lan.  Chs.  Nhp.  Shr.  Hrf. 
Hmp.  Dor.,  (klim)  Rnf.;  f/;«jn' (klar))  Dur.  Yks.;  come 
(kam,  kom,  kum)  n.Cy.  w.Yks\  Lan.  Chs.  Not.  Lin.  Nhp. 
War.  Shr.  Glo.  Oxf.  Brks.  e.An.  s.  ^V  sw.Cy.;  contrive 
(kontreav)  w.Yks. ;  creep  (krap,  krep,  krop,  krop)  Sc. 
n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Shr.  Hrf  Glo.  Sur.  Hmp.  sw.Cy.; 
crozu  (kriu)  Sc.  Yks.;  dig  (dag,  deg)  Yks.  e.Suf.;  ding 
(dag)  Sc.  n.Cy.  w.Yks.  Lan.,  (dur),  durj)  Ayr.  Nhb.  Cuni. 
Yks.  Lan.  n.Lin.  e.An.;  dive  (dev,  dov)  Yks.  s.Lan. 
s.Wor.  Nrf.  Ken.  Wil.,  (div)  Nrf;  drag  (divg)  Sum.; 
dncid  (drad,  dreed)  Sc.  e.  &  m.Yks.  Lan. ;  drink  (druijk, 
dTBgk)  Cum.  m.Yks.  s.Chs.  Shr.  Brks.;  drive  (drev, 
druv)  Sc.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.,  (drif.driv)  s.Not.  sw. Lin. 
e.Cy.;  eat  (at,  et,  it)  Sc.  Wxf.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
Shf.  w.Som.;  fall  (fll)  m.Yks.;  feed  (fod)  Abd.;  /etch 
(fotj)  Lon.,  (fat,  fot,  fut)  w.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Nhp.  Shr. 
Glo.  Brks.  Bck.  Wil.;  jight  (fet,  fet,  fit,  fit)  Nhb.  Cum. 
Yks.  s.Chs.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  Cmb.;  /ind  (faii(d)  Sc. 
Cum.  Yks.;  y7/«j?^(flag,fleg)Sc.n.Cy.  Yks.Lan. ;  _/7//(fl6t) 
m.Yks.  s.  Lan. ;  Jly  (fla,  flo)  Sc.  I.W. ;  forget {targ&t)  Sc. 
Sh.I.;  freese  (frez,  frez)  Yks.  ne.Lan.  Nhp.,  (friz)  Lei. 
War.  e.An.  Wil.,  (fruz)  Sc.  Lan.  Lei.,  (fr6a(r))  Suf  Wil. ; 
fret  (fret,  fret)  m.  &  w.Yks. ;  get  (gat)  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks., 
(get,  git)  w.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.;  give  (ga(v,  gov)  Sc.  n.Cy. 
Yks.  e.Lan.  I. Ma.  War.  Shr.  Glo.  e.An.  Sur.  Con,  (giv) 
m.Yks.  Lin.  Lei.  Brks.  e.An.  Ken.  Sun  Don;  glide (glead) 
w.Yks.;  gnaiu  (niu)  Abd.  Yks.  Suf.;  grin  (grani  Lan.; 
^/7«rf(graii(d)  Sc.  Dun  Yks.  Shn  ;  5n>(grap,grep,grdp) 
Sc.  Nhb.  ne.  &  m.Yks.  e.Lan.;  heat  (at)  Shn;  heave 
(h)6v,  h)uv)  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  Chs.  Nhp.  Shn 
Hrf  Pern.  Don  Con,  (iv)  Lan.;  help  (olp,  op)  Sc.  (obs.), 
Chs.  s.Stf  nvv.Dcn  Nhp.  Shn  Glo.  Suf  Ess.  Ken.  Sun 
Sus.;  hide  (h)od,  h)od,  h)ud)  n.Sc.  Pen  Cum.  w.Yks. 
Lan.  Wil. ;  /;;/  (h)at)  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  n.Lin.  w.Som.  Dev., 
(h)ot,  h)ut)  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Lei.  Nhp.  Wan  Glo.  Oxf 
Bck.  Bdf  c.Suf.  Wil.  Som. ;  hoe  (iu)  e.An.(?oA,s-.) ;  hold 
(h)ald,  Buld)  Frf  e.An.  w.Som.  e.Dev. ;  knead [n&d,  ned, 
uod)  Cum. Yks.  Lan.  n.Den  Shn;  knit(nat)  Wm.  w.Yks. ; 
laugh  (liux;  lof)  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Lan.;  lead  (lad)  Lan., 
(lod)  Hmp.  Wil. ;  leap  (lap,  lop,  lop,  lup)  Sc.  n.Cy.  Lan. 
Chs.  nw.Den;  let  (let,  Ut,  mt)  Sc.  n.In  Nhb.  w.Yks. 
Lan. ;  make  (muak)  Ess. ;  mow  (miu)  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks. 
Lin.  e.Cy. ;  06%- ( ablodg)  Wil. ;  ^(f*  (puk)  Lei.  Shn; 
<7m/(kwat,kwotjSc.  m.Yks.;  rM/>(r6p)  Midi.  Nhp.  Shn; 
reek  (ruk)  Suf  ;  reign  (rai) I  Sc. ;  ride  (red,  red,  riad,rid) 
Sc.  Nhb.  Dun  Lakcl.  Yks.  Lan.  s.Chs.  Den  Shn  e.An.  Ken. 
Sun;  >ing(TnTi)  Shn;  rise{vez)  Yks.,(riz)Sc.  Irel.  Nhb. 
Cum.  Yks.  s.Chs.  Not.  n.Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  Wan  Shn  Hnt. 
e.An.  Con ;  rive  (rev,  riv,  rov,  ruv)  Sc.  Nhb.  Dun  Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  e.An.;  /oa;  (riu)  e.Yks.  e.An.;  run 
(run,  rBn)  n.In  s.Chs.  Lin.  Shn  Brks.  e.An.  Ken.  Sun, 
(■en)  Som.;  saiu  (siu)  Sc.  ne.  &  m.Yks.;  scrape  (skrop) 
Glo.  Brks.  Hmp.  Wil.  Don;  see  (si)  w.Yks.  s.Stf  Lei. 
Nhp.  Wan  Shn  w.Oxf  Brks.  Hnt.  e.An.  Ess.  s.Cy.  Wil., 
(siu)  n.Lin.;  set  (sot)  s.Pem.;  sezu  (siu)  Yks.  e.An.; 
shake  ( Jek Jok./uk)  Dmf  Irel.  Cum.  Yks.  Nhp.  Wan  Shn 
Hrf  Oxf  Suf  Ess.  Sus.  w.Som. ;  shape  ( Jup)  Abd. ;  share 
(J6a(r))  Glo.  Shn;  shear  (Jea(r,  /6a(r)  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum. 
Yks.  Lan.  n.Lin.  Shn;  shed=to  divide  (Jod)  Sun  Sus. 
Som.  Dev.;  shoot  (Jiit,  Jut)  n.Cy.  n.Lin.  w.Som.  Con; 
show  (Jeu,Jiu)  Sc.  Lei.  Nrf  Suf  Ess. ;  shnek  (Jruk)  e.An. ; 
sing  (sor))  w.VVil.,  (sun,  sBij)  e.  &  se.Yks.  s.Chs.  Shn; 
singe  (sag)  n.Sc.,(8Ui])  Nhb. ;  .!.i>jX'(8Br|kl  Shn  ;  sit(set, 
set,  sit,  sit)  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  s.Not.  n.Lin.  Wan  Sus., 
(sot,  sut)  Irel.  Chs.  s.Stf  Den  Wan  w.Won  Shn  e.An. 
sw.Cy. ;  sleep  (slep)  e.  Yks. ;  slide  (sled)  Sc.  Yks.,  (slaid) 
Dun  w.Som.,  (slod)  Hmp.  Wil.;  sling  (slag)  Sc.  Yks. 
Wan ;  slink  (elagk)  Sc.  Yks. ;  slit  (slat,  slet)  Sc.  w.  Yks. ; 
smite  (smet,  smit)  m.Yks.  e.An.;  snow  (sniu)  Sc.  n.Cj'. 
Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  Glo.  Nrf  Suf.   Ess.  s.Hmp.; 
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sow  (siu)  Sc.  n.Cum.  Yks.  e.An. ;  spare  (spoafr))  Nhp. 
Ess.;  speak  (spak,  spek)  Sc.  Dwn.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Ess. 
n.Dev.,  (spiak)  Win. ;  spin  (span)  Sc.  e.  &  vv.Yks. ;  5/;/ 
(sput)  m.Yks.  Chs. ;  split  (splat,  splet,  splet)  Sc.  Cum. 
Yks.;  s^^-carf  (sprod)  ker.  s.Chs.  Shr. ;  spring  {s^VBr\) 
Shr. ;  squeeze  (skwoz)  n.Cy.  I.  Ma.  s.Chs.  Not.  Lin.  Lei. 
Nhp.  War.  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo. ;  slack  (stBk)  Shr. ;  stand (sted, 
stid)  ne.Sc.  Irel.  Lakel.  Yks.  ne.Lan.,  (stant)  Cum. ;  :^teal 
(stel,  stial)  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks. ;  stick  (stak)  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks. ; 
stiitg  (star)  w.Yks. ;  stink  (stBrik)  Shr. ;  stride  (stred) 
Sc.  Cum.  Yks.,  (strid)  Lan.  e.An.;  strike  (strek,  strok) 
Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.;  string  (strar))  Sc.  Yks.; 
strive  (strev)  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.,  (striv)  ne.Nrf. ;  sivear 
(swea(r)  Cai.  Cum.  Yks.  nvv.Der. ;  sv/eat  (swot)  m.Yks. 
Lei.;  sweep  (swap)  m.Yks.;  swell  (swol)  Inv.  w.Yks.; 
sivim  (sworn)  w.Yks.,  (swem)  s.Chs.  Shr.  e.An.;  siving 
(swar))  Sc.  Lakel.  Yks.;  lake  (tiak)  ne.  &  m.Yks.;  tear 
(tea(r))  Yks.;  thaw  (Jjiu)  Sc.  Yks.  ne.Lan.  n.Lin.  Lei. 
e.An.;  think  (f)uqk)  m.Yks.;  tlirive  ([irev)  Sc.  Cum. 
Yks. ;  thrust  (Jrast,  frost)  Dur.  Lakel.  Yks. ;  tread  (trad, 
tred)Sc.  Yks.,  (trod)  w.Yks.  e. Lan.  n.Lin.;  twine (twaan) 
m.Yks.;  wrtX'e  (wok)  Wil. ;  zc'(75/;  (wej,  wbJ)  Sc.  Yks. ; 
ivear  (we3(r)  ne.Sc.  Lakel.  Yks. ;  iveave  (wev)  m.  & 
w.Yks.;  tvin  (wan)  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.,  (win)  Nhb.  ;  ivind 
(wan(d)  Sc.  Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  ne.Lan.;  Kinng{-w)rat})  Sc. 
w.Yks.;  zi'rile  (w)ret)  wm.Sc.  Lth.  n.Cum.  Yks.  n.Lin., 
(rit)  se.Nhb.  n.Cum.  s.Chs.  nw.Der.  Shr.;  writhe  (ritS) 
s.Chs. ;   yield  (jald)  Sc. 


§  426.  Verbs  which  have  a  weak  ending  added  to  a 
strong  form. 

bear  (borned)  Irel.  Won  Glo.  Siir.  Sus.  Som.;  be^^in 
(begunned)  w.Som.;  /)fs/>frt/!'(bespQked)  w.Som.;  break 
(broked)  w.Som.  w.Cor.;  climb  (cJombed)  Bch.  Abd. 
w.Som.;  f;rf/i(cr oped) Som.  Cor.;  f^/)o^(dugged) w.Som.; 
dive  (doved)  Wil.  w.Cor. ;  drink  (drunked)  w.Som.; 
rfntif  (droved)  w.Som. ;  /n// (felled)  Brks.;  ////(/(funded) 
Hrf.;  /lee  (flod)  Brks.;  fly  (flewed)  Dor.  w.Som.,  (flod) 
Wil.;  /oKsff^c  (forsookt)  w.Som.;  give  {gaved,  guved) 
Sc.  Nhb.  w.Wor. ;  ^o (goned) m.Yks. ;  ^/7«rf(grunded) 
Yks.;  grip  (gr&pt)  Nhh.;  /;a«^ (bunged)  w.Som. ;  heave 
(hoved,  huved)  Sh.I.  w.Som.;  help  (holped)  Ess.  Ken.; 
hide  (hodded)  Frf.  Per. ;  hold  (helded)  Sc.  (ohs.) ;  knoiv 
(knewed)  n.Yks.  Lei.;  leap  (lapt)  w.Sc.  Edb.,  (luppit) 
Per. ;  rise  (rosed)  w.Som. ;  run  (runned)  s.Chs.  Not.  Lin. 
s.Wal.  Brks.  Nrf.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.,  (Bnd)  Som.  Dev.; 
see  (sawed)  Nhp.  w.Som.;  shake  (shocked)  Shr.,  s.Pem. 
(obsol.),  Sus.  sw.Cy.,  (shuked)  se.War.  Brks.;  shear 
(shored)  w.Som. ;  shoot  (abutted)  e.  Yks. ;  sing  (sunged) 
Lei.;  sink  (sunked)  w.Som.;  speak  (spokt)  w.Som.; 
spin  (spunned)  w.Som. ;  spring  (sprunged)  w.Som. ; 
steal  (stold)  w.Som.  Dev.;  sting  (stunged)  w.Som., 
(stanged)  Sc. ;  strike  (straked)  Sc,  (stricked)  Wm. 
Cor.,  (strookt)  Cum.  w.Som. ;  string  (strunged)  w.Som. ; 
strive  (stroved)  w.Som.;  swear {BVi or ed)  ne.Nrf.  w.Som., 
(swared)  SIk.  e.Yks.  Lan.  Oxf.  Brks.  w.Som.  Dev.  Cor.; 
swim  (swammed)  w.Som.,  (soomed,  swummed)  Sc. 
w.Som.;  take  (tookt)  Cum.  sw.Cy.;  fear  (tored)  Glo. 
w.Som.  Dev.;  ivake  (wokt)  w.Som.;  iwar  (wored) 
w.Som.;  zfMw  (woved)  w.Som. ;  ?£'/;/ (wand)  m.Yks. ; 
wind  (wounded,  wundit)  Sc. ;    write  (wroted)  Lei. 


§  427.  Old  strong  verbs  which  have  acquired  weak 
preterites. 

bake  (bakit)  ne.Sc.  ;  bear  (beared)  Bch.  Abd.  Yks. 
s.Chs.  I.W.  Wil.  w.Som.  Cor. ;  beat  (beated)w.Frf.  e.Per.; 
6<g'/«(beginned)w.Som.  Dev., (begood)Sc.;  ft/oVlbided) 
Sc.  Wm.  Yks.  Glo.  Dev.;  bind  {h\n&e6.)  e.Yks.;  bite 
(bited)  w.Som.;  bknu  (blowed)  Kcb.  Nhb.  s.Chs.  War. 
Wor.  Shr.  Brks.  I.W.  w.Som.  Dev.;  burst  (bursted)Sc. 
Lan.  s.Chs.  Der.  Lin.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Brks. 
Hmp.  Dev.,  (brusted)  Ayr.  Nhb.;  choose  (choosed)  Sc. 
Yks.  Sus.;    climb  (climbt)  Bch.  Abd.;     come  (corned) 


Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Not.  Lin.  Nhp.  Shr.  Glo.  e.An.  w.Som. 
Dev.  Cor.;  creep  (creeped)  Sc.  Yks.;  draiv  (drawed) 
s.Chs.  n.Lin.  Lei.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  Brks.  Hmp.  sw.Cy.; 
drink  (drinked)  Brks.  I.W.  w.Som. ;  drive  (drived)  Dev., 
(dreft)  Ess.;  ra/ (eated,  etted)  Sc.  Brks.;  /«// (failed) 
Nhb.  Lan.  s.Chs.  w.Som.  Dev. ;  fght  (fighted)  w.Som.  ; 
y7cc(fli8d)  n.Yks.;  //(/^(flinged)  w.Som.;  /7y (Hied) Nhb. 
n.  &  ne.Yks.  Lei.  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Brks.  Dor.  Som.  Cor.; 
forsake  (forsaked)  w.Som.;  freeze  (freezed)  w.Som.; 
give  (gived,  gied=gid)  Sc.  Nhb.  w.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  s.Stf. 
nw.Der.  Not.  Lin.  War.  Shr.  Glo.  Brks.  e.Suf  I.W.  Wil. 
Som.  Dev.  Cor. ;  go  (gade,  geed,  gode)  Sc.  n.Cy.  w.Yks. 
n.Lin.  w.Wor.  Glo.  Nrf.  w.Som.  l5ev.,  (yede,  yode)  Sc. 
n.Cy.  Der.;  ^>-/«rf  (grinded)  s.Not. ;  grow  (growed) 
s.Chs.  n.Lin.  War.  Shr.  I.W.  Dor.  w.Som.;  Iiang 
(hanged)  w.Yks.  w.Som.;  heave  (heft)  Hrf.  Glo.  Cor.; 
hold  (holded)  Ant.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  I.W.  Wil.; 
knoiu  (knowed,  knawed)  n.Ir.  n.Cy.  w.Yks.  Chs.  Der. 
Not.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Shr.  Glo.  0.\f  Brks.  Ess. 
Ken.  Sur.  I.W.  sw.Cy.;  let  (letted)  s.Chs.  (rare);  lie  to 
recline  (lied)  Yks.  Lan.  Not.  Shr.  w.Som.;  lose  (losed) 
Slg.  {obs.},  w.Yks.  Wil.  w.Som.  Dev.;  mistake  (mistaid) 
s.Chs.;  ring  (ringed)  w.Som.;  see  (seed)  Sc.  n.Cy. 
Yks.  Lan.  s.Chs.  Midi.  Shr.  Glo.  Hrf.  Brks.  e.An.  s.  & 
sw.Cy.;  shake  (shaked)  Sc.  n.Ir.  n.Cy.  w.Yks.  s.Lan. 
Lin.  Shr.  w.Som.  Dev.;  s/;frf (sheeded)  Lan.  Lei.  Nhp. 
Shr.;  shine  (shined)  Slg.  Irel.  Nhb.  w.Yks.  Lan.  Shr.; 
s//n«yt  (shrinked)  w.Som. ;  5/«^- (singed)  w.Som. ;  sink 
(sinked)  w.Som.;  sit  (sitted)  Lnk. ;  sleep  (sleeped, 
sleepit)  Sc.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. ;  slide  (slided)  Dor.  w.Som. ; 
sling  (slinged)  w.Som. ;  slink  (slinked)  Wgt.  w.Som. 
Dev.;  s/// (slitted)  Brks. ;  5/ic(7^  (speaked)  Som.;  spin 
(spinned)  w.Som.;  spring  (springed)  w.Som.  Dev.; 
stand  (standed)  w.Yks. ;  steal  (stealed)  Sc.  n.Lin.  Oxf. 
Brks.  Dev.  Cor.;  sting  (stinged)  I.W.  w.Som.;  stink 
(stinked) w.Som.;  s/nV/c (strided)Brks.;  sit)e?/i(sweeped) 
Sc.  Dwn.  Cum.  w.Yks.  w.Som. ;  swim  (swimmed)  vv.Yks. 
n.Lin.  Brks.  e.An.  Dev.;  swing  (swinged)  Abd.  n.Cy. 
w.Som.  Dev.;  lake  (tade,  taked)  Yks.  s.Chs.  ne.Der. 
Shr.;  tear  (teared)  w.Yks.  Stf  Shr.  Brks.;  throw 
(throwed,  thrawed)  Bwk.  Nhb.  w.Yks.  s.Chs.  s.Stf. 
War.  s.Wor.  Shr.  Sur.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. ;  tread 
(treaded)  Sc.  Yks.  Midi.  Brks.;  weave  (weaved)  n.  & 
e.Yks.  w.Som.,  (weft)  e.An.;  win  (winned)  w.Som.; 
•wind  (winded)  Ayr.  Yks. ;    luring  (wringed)  w.Som. 


§  428.  Verbs  which  have  remained  weak  in  the  pre- 
terite. 

bend  (bended)  w.Yks.  n.Midl.  Brks.;  beseech  (be- 
seeched)  Sc.  m.Yks.  w.Som. ;  bethink  (bethinked,  be- 
thoughted)  Som. ;  bleed  (bleeded)  Per.  w.Yks. ;  breed 
(breeded)  w.Yks.;  bring  (bringed)  e.Dev.;  build 
(builded)  w.Yks.  Dor. ;  buy  (buyed)  Dev. ;  cast  (casted, 
kested)  w.Yks.  Brks.,  (kest)  Sc.  w.Yks. ;  catch  (catched, 
ketched)  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
s.Not.  Lin.  Lei.  War.  w.Wor.  Hrf.  Glo.  Brks.  e.An.  Ess. 
Ken. Hmp.  Dor. w.Som. ,(cotch) Ayr.  Wxf.Ess.,(cotched) 
Lan.  Lin.  Nhp.  War.  Oxf.  Brks.  ;  cheat  (chet)  w.Wm. 
w.Yks. ;  cost  (costed)  Sc.  w.Yks. ;  cut  (cutted)  Sc. 
Cum.;  flVn/ (dealed)  Sc.  Yks.  Brks.  w.Som.  Dev.  Cor.; 
fl'/i^ (digged)  w.Som. ;  droivn  (drownded)  n.Cy.  n.Midl. ; 
feed  (feeded)  e.  &  w.Yks. ;  feel  (feeled)  s.Wm.  e.  & 
w.Yks.  I.W.  Dev.;  fetch  (fet)  Lon.  Wil.,  (fees(h)  Sc. ; 
/jc(7r  (heard  =iad)  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Lin.  War.  Ken. 
Sur.  w.Som.  ;  heat  (het)  Sc.  n.Ir.  n.Cy.  w.Yks.  Suf.  Ess. 
Con;  //((/f  (hided)  Sh.I.  ne.Sc.  e.  cS:  m.Yks.  Brks.  Don 
w.Som.;  /;«;-/ (hurted)  Sc.  Yks.  Glo.  Brks.  Dev.;  keep 
(keeped)  Sc.  n.Cy.  Som.  Dev. ;  kneel  (kneeled)  Sc.  Yks. 
w.Som.  ;  lead  (leaded)  e.  &  w  Yks.  I.W.  w.Som.  ;  lean 
(leaned)  Bch.Abd.  w.Yks. ;  //;c/''=alight  (let)  n.Cy.  Chs. ; 
light=Y\n(.\\c  (let,  leeted)  w.Yks.;  mean  (meaned)  m. 
&  w.Yks.  ;  ;;;f;!(T'(ment)  Sc.  n.Ir.  Shr. ;  ;;cfn' (ned)  Lan. 
s.Chs.  n.Den  Not.  Som. ;  plait  (plat,  plet)  Slk.  m.Yks. 
n.Lin.;   //f(7rf(plad,  pled,  plid)  Sc.  m.Yks.  Shr  ;    pull 
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(pult)  Sc.  ;  put  (putted)  Sc.  w.Wor. ;  read  (readied) 
Brks.  w.Som.  ;  reach  (raught)  Sc.  Lan.  Chs.  Stt".  Dcr. 
War.  Shr.  Glo.  Brks.  Hnip.  lAV.  Som.,  (retch)  Ess., 
(roached)  Nhp.  (obs.)\  save  (sefti  e.An.  (ohs.)\  seek 
(soughted)  w.Soni.,  (seeched,  seeked)  w.Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  c.An.  Som.  Dev.  Cor.  ;  sell  (selled,  sellt)  Sc. 
n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Brks.  e.An.  ; 
send  (sended)  w.Yks. ;  set  (setted)  Brks. ;  shoe  (shoed) 
Sc.m.  &  w.Yks.;  s/(«/(shutted)e.Yks.  ;  sw*-// (smelted) 
w.Yks. ;  spend  (spended)  Sc.  n.Cy.  LW. ;  spread 
(spreaded)  Sc.  (ofc),  in. Yks. ;  stick  (sticked)  Sc.  Cum. 
s. Lan.  Dev.  Cor.  ;  s/m;^  (strengt)s.Lan.  ;  .s/n'ff  (strived) 
Peb.  ne.Nrf.  w.Som.  Cor. ;  sweat  (swet,  Bwate)  Sc.  Cum. 
Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  nw.Der.  Lei.  Shr. ;  teach  (teached)  Sc. 
se.Nhb.  w.Wni.  w.Yks.  se.  &  s.Lan.  s.Clis.  nw.Der. 
nw.Lin.  Lei.  Brks.  ne.Nrf.  c.Suf.  w.Som.  Dev.  Cor.  ;  /*■// 
(telled,  tellt)  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut. 
Lei.  Nhp.  s.Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  s.Pem.  Glo.  Oxf.  Brks.  lint. 
e.An.  sw.Cy.  ;  think  (thinked)  Lei.  Brks. ;  treat  (tret, 
trit)  Sc.  Yics.  ;  wear  (weared)  Sc.  n.Yks.  Nhp.  Won 
w.Som.  Dev.  Cor.  ;  H'eed  (wed)  Sc.  s.Chs.  Lei.  Shr. 
w.Som.;  wet  (wat,  wet)  Sc.  w.Yks.;  work  (wrought) 
Sc.  Irei.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Suf. 

b.  Past  Participles 


§  429.  Verbs  which  have  strong  past  participles 
ending  in  an,  n. 

bake  (bekn)  Sc;  begin  (bagiinan)  s.Chs.  (rare);  6^- 
;-fflw(barivn)  m.Yks. ;  icsffc/)  (basoutn)  m.Yks. ;  bid= 
to  invite  (bidn)  w.Yks.,  (bodn,  bBdn)  Rxb.  Nhb.  n.  & 
m.Yks. ;  bide  (bedn,  bidn)  Abd.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  m. 
&  w.Yks.,  (bodn)  Nhb.  Yks.;  bind  (bundn)  n.Yks., 
(bindn)  Nhb.  e.Yks. ;  4/ccrt' Iblidn)  ne.  &  m.Yks. ;  bless 
(blesn)  m.Yks.;  breed  (bridn)  m.Yks.  s.Chs.;  brew 
(briun)  w.Yks. ;  bring  (brorjan,  bruqan)  Nhb.  m.Yks.; 
build  (bildn)  Nhb. ;  6!(/-s/(barsn,basn,  bosn)  Sc.  m.Yks. 
Lan.  Chs.  Not.  Shr.  e.An.,  (brosn,  brusn,  brBsn)  Sc. 
n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  War.  Shr.;  buy 
(boutn)  n.Cum.;  c(7//(k9ln)  Nhb.  e.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf. ; 
calve  (k9vn)  Dur.  n.  &  e.Yks.  Chs.;  cast  (kasn,  kesn, 
kBsn)  Sc.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Der.  n.Lin.;  cn/f/;  (katjn)  e.Yks.; 
cheat  (tjetn)  w.Yks.  Chs.  Der.;  chew  (tjeun)  w.Yks.; 
cleave=to  split  (klovn)  Cum.  Yks.  Shr. ;  climb  (kloman) 
Nhb.  Shr. ;  c/o//;e (klodn)  m.Yks. ;  co/«<'(kuman,  ksman) 
Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  m.Yks.  Chs.  Shr.;  contrive  (kontrivn) 
w.Yks.;  cost  (kosn)  Nhb.  Yks.;  creep  (kropn,  krBpn) 
Sc.  n.Cy.  m.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Shr.,  (krepn,  kripn)  m. 
&  w.Yks. ;  crow  (kran,  kr9n)  Sc.  m.  &  w^Yks.  s.Chs., 
(kriun)Sc. ;  crotcd (krvdn)  e.An.;  curse  (kosn)  m.Yks.; 
cut  (kutn)  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Not.  Lin.  Hrf.  ;  deal  (dialn) 
m.Yks.;  die  (di-an)  Nhb.  w.Yks.;  dig  (dugn,  dugn) 
n.Ir.  Yks.  s.Chs.;  dim;  dugan  Nhb.  w.Yks.  Lan.; 
dive  (divn)  e.  &  w.Yks.  Sus. ;  dra-w  (driun)  Sc. ;  dread 
fdriadu)  e.  &  m.Yks.;  dress  (dresn)  m.Yks.;  drink 
(drurjkan,  drokn,  drukn)  Sc.  n.Cy.  w.Yks.  s.Chs.  Shr.; 
drive  (drovn,  druvn)  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  e.Lan.  s.Chs. 
Shr.;  «'a/(etn)m.  &  w.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Slir.  Sus. ;  fall 
(feln)  s.Chs.  (intrans.),  Shr. ;  /<•«/( fedn,fidn)  e.  &  m.Yks. 
s.Chs.;  /»f/(filn)  e.Yks. ;  /■/<-/;  (fetjn,  fesn)  Sc. ;  fght 
(foxtn,  fotn)  Sc.  Nhb.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Lei.  Siir., 
(fextn,  fltn)  Sc.  Nhb.  n.Yks.  s.Chs.;  y?«rf(fundn)  Nhb. 
n.Yks. ;  Jlay=io  put  to  flight  (flean)  w.Yks. ;  flee  (flidn) 
m.Yks. ;  fling  (flugan)  e.Yks.  s.Chs.  Der. ;  flit  (flitn)  Sc. 
Yks.  Lin.,  (flotn)  m.Yks.;  flood  (flodn)  Sc. ;  y/y  (fleun, 
fl^xn)  Sc.  m.Yks. ;  /ori;V/ (fabodn)  n.  &  ne.Yks. ;  forecast 
(fakesn)  n.Yks. ;  forget  (fargetn,  fagetn)  Sc.  Sh.  &  Or.L 
n.Cy.;  /orsayfrf  (fasean)  w.Yks.,  (fasukn)  m.Yks.  s.Chs. 
Shr.  e.An.;  freeze  (frizn)  m.Yks.  Wil.,  (froran)  Hrt. 
e.Cy.  Wil.;  fret  (fretn,  fritn)  Sc.  Nhb.  w.Yks.;  gel 
(gotn)  Sc.  Sh.L  n.Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  n.Stf.  Not.  Lm. 
Lei.  Rut.  Shr.  Glo.  Sur.,  (gatn,  getn,  gotn)  Sc.  n.Cy. 
Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  Der.  Not.  Lin. ;  ^'v/i/igildn)  m.Yks. ; 
gird  (gadn)  m.Yks.;    give  (gan,  gen,  gin,  gon)  w.Yks. 


Lan.  Chs.  Dcr.  Not.  Lin.  s.Wor.e.An.,(gidn)  Som.,(govn) 
Nhb.  (rare);  glide  (glidn)  w.Yks.;  go  (wentn)  Nhb.; 
i-r/W  (graundn,  grundu)  Nhb.  n.  &  e.Yks.  Shr.;  crip 
(gripn,  gTBpn)  Sc.  m.Yks. ;  grope  [groTpn)  Cum.  ne.Vks. ; 
hang  (aqan)  e.Yks.,  (dijan)  s.Chs.;  have  (adn)  Nhb. 
w.Yks.,  (edn)  ne.Lan.,  (hsen)  Sc.  n.Ir.;  hear  (ian) 
m.Yks.  Lon.  Sur. ;  /mi/(etii)  Nhb.  w.Yks.;  heai e  (h)oyn, 
h)uvn,h)Bvn)  Sc.  n.Cy.  w.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  nw.Der.  n.Lin. 
Shr.  Glo.  e.An.;  help  (olpn)  s.Chs.  Rut.,  Shr.  \obsol.), 
(elpn)  e.Yks.;  hide  (h)odn,  h)Bdn)  Abd.  Cum.  Lan.; 
/;;/(h)itn)  Sc.  n.Cy.  w.Yks.  Lei.,  (hatn,  hotn,  hBtn)  Sc. 
Nhb.  Cum.;  ho,  (oun) e.An.  [obsol.);  //o/(y(h)adn,h)odn) 
Sc.  Irel.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 
Glo.  Brks.  e.An.  Ken.  Hmp.  Dor.  Som.;  /(«r/ (h)atn,otn) 
Nhb.  Yks.  n.Lin.;  keep  (kepn,  kipn)  n.Cy.  Shr.;  kiss 
(kusn)  w.Yks.;  knead  (nedn)  m.Yks.,  (nodn)  n.Cy. 
w.Yks.  Nhp.;  kneel  (niln)  m.Yks.;  knit  (netn,  nitn) 
Yks.  Lin. ;  laugh  llaxn)  Sc. ;  lead  (ledn,  liadn)  e.  ni.  &. 
w.Yks.  s.Chs.;  leap  (lopn)  Sc.  n.Ir.  n.Cy.  w.Yks.  Lan. 
Chs.  nw.Der.,  (lipn)  Lan.;  leave  (liavn)  e.Yks.  (obsol.); 
/c/ (latn,  letn,  litn;  Sc.  n.Cy.  w.Yks.  Lan.  s.Chs.  s.Not. 
Lm.  Nhp.  War.  Shr.  Nrt".,  (lotn,  iBtn)  Sc;  lie  (lian)  Sc 
Lan.  Shr.,  (lign)  m.Yks. ;  light=to  alight  (letn.litn)  Yks. 
s.Chs.  sw.Lin. ;  light=to  kindle  (letn,  litn)  e.Dur.  Yks. 
sw.Lin.;  load  (lodn,  luadn)  Sc  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  ne.Der. 
Lin.  e.An.  Cor. ;  lose  (losn)  ne.  &  m.Yks. ;  make  (makn) 
Cum.  e.Yks.;  «/cf/ (metn)  m.  S:  w.Yks.  s.Chs.;  mend 
(mendn)  e.Yks.;  mind  (maindn)  e.Yks.;  mistake 
(mistukn)  s.Chs.;  need  (nedn)  s.Chs.;  pay  (pean) 
m.Yks.;  //(>(•  (pikn,  pilkn)  Lei. ;  //<Y7rf(pledn)  m.Yks.; 
prove  (vTovn)  ne.  &  m.Yks.;  put  (potn,  putn,  pstn)  Sc 
n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.,  (pitn)  Sc. ;  quit  (kwitn,  kwBtn) 
Sc.  m.Yks.,  (kwotn)  m.Yks.;  mic// (reit/n)  e.Yks.,  (rokn) 
w.Yks.;  rem/ (redn,  ridn)  m.Yks.  s.Chs.;  reap  (Tepn) 
s.Chs. ;  nrf  (ridn)  m.Yks. ;  n«^  (riirjan)  s.Chs. ;  rive 
(rovn,  ruvn)  n.Cy.  Yks.  n.  &  e.Lan. ;  row  (roun)  e.An. 
(obsol.);  rue  (riun)  w.Yks.;  sav  (scan)  Yks.;  scala 
(skadn)  Nhb.  Der. ;  scratch  (skratn)  e.  &  w.Yks.;  seek 
(sikn)  cYks.,  (soutn)  Yks.;  sell  (seln)  Nhb.  m.Yks.; 
set(aetn)  Sc  n.Cy.  Yks.  Chs.  n.Lin.  Nhp.  e.An.,  (80tn)Sc  ; 
sew  (seun)  w.Yks. ;  shake  (Jukn,  jBkn)  Slk.  s.Sc.  s.Chs. 
Lei. ;  sluipe  ( Japn)  Sc.  m.Yks. ;  shave  (/ovn)  Yks.  Shr. ; 
shear  (Jiaran)  m.Yks.;  .s/;crf  (Jadn,  Jedn,  Jidn)  m.Yks. 
s.Chs.  Shr. ;  sAof' (Jodn)  ne.  &  m.Yks. ;  j7/oo/ ( Jotn, /utn, 
jBtn)  Sc  n.Ir.  Lakcl.  Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  s.Chs.  Lin.  Lei. 
s.Wor.  Shr.  Ken. ;  ^//(^^(Jeuii)  Yks.  Lei. ;  shred (ivi&xx) 
m.Yks.;  i/;n«;t  (/rurjkan,  Jrukn)  w.Yks. ;  *//«/ (Jotn, 
Jutn,  jBtn)  Abd.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.Lin.  w.Wor. 
e.Dev. ;  sing  (silgan)  s.Chs.;  sink  (sugkan,  s\ikan) 
w.Yks.;  s;/(8itn)  Sc.  n.Cy.  w.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  nw.Der. 
Shr.,(satn)  Yks.,(8Btu)Sc.  Shr.;  5/<r/)(8lipu)  Yks.  Shr.; 
slide  (sledn,  slidn)  Sc.  Nhb.  Yks.;  slink  (slunkan, 
slukn)  Yks.,  (slirjkn)  e.Yks.;  ,v/(/ (slitn)  Sc  Nhb.  Yks. 
nw.Lin.,  (slotn)  Chs.;  snow  (snan,  8n9n)  Sh.I.  Cum. 
Yks.  e.An.,  (sniun)  Sc.  (obs.),  m.Yks.  (obsol.);  spare 
(sporn)  Mry. ;  speed  (spedn)  m.Yks.;  spend  (spendn) 
m.Yks.;  spill  (spiln)  m.Yks.;  .</)(/ (spitn)  Lakel.  Yks. 
I. Ma.,  (spatn,  spBtn)  Sc.  m.Yks. ;  split  (8pletD,  splitn) 
Sc.  Cum.  Yks.;  spread  (8predn,  spridn)  Sc.  (obsol.), 
Cum.  Yks.,  (8prodn)  Yks.  s.Chs.;  spring  ispruijan, 
spriiijan)  e.Yks.  s.Chs. ;  squeeze  (skwozn)  w.Yks.  Lan. 
s.Chs.  Der.  Lei.  Shr.;  stand  (studn,  stBdn)  Sc.  n.Cy. 
w.Yks.  s.Chs.  n.Lin.  Shr.,  (stidn)  Yks.;  starve  [stkvn) 
s.Chs.;  iVff*  (stipn)  e.Yks. ;  s/(H'(8tikn)  m.Yks.,  (stukn, 
stBkn)  Sc.  Yks.  s.Chs.  Shr. ;  A//;;^(8t\iqan)  s.Chs. ;  stink 
(stunkan,  8tilr|kan)  m.Yks.  s.Chs.  Shr.;  5/r;V/f  (8tridn) 
Sc.  Yks.  n.Lin.,  (strodn,  strudn)  Cum.  Yks.  s.Lan.; 
strike  (8trikn)  vs'.Yks.  Lan.  Shr.,  (strukn,  strBkn)  Sc. 
Dwn.  n.Cy.  Yks.  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  Lei. Shr. ;  s/n'/z^.'-fstrurjan) 
e.  Yks. ;  strive  (strivn)  w.Yks.,  (struvn)  Cum'  Yks. ;  suit 
(siutn)  m.Yks. ;  siwat  (swetn,  switn,  swBtn)  Sc.  Yks. ; 
siveep  (swepn)  Yks.  Shr.;  5<ir//(8weln)  m.Yks. ;  swim 
(swiman)  e.Yks.;  swing  (swilrjan)  s.Chs.,  (swiijan) 
e.Yks.;  take  (tokn,  tukn)  Lnk.  Cum.  Yks.  s.Chs.  Stf. 
n.Lin.  Shr.  e.An.  e.Dev.  Cor.,  (tean)  w.Yks. ;    teach  (toutn) 
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e.Yks. ;  tell  (teln)  w.  Yks.  e.Dev. ;  thaiv  ()>an,  f)9n)  Sc. 
Yks.  Lin.,  (|)iun)  Lei.;  Ihiiik  (}>outn)  Kcb.  Nhb.  e.Yks. 
Shr.,  (bir)kn)  e.Yks. ;  ///ras/;  (frB/n)  Sc;  thrive (TpiOYn, 
f)ruvn)  Yks.  Shr.;  throw  (}>riun)  Sc. ;  thrust  (Jjrusn) 
n.Cy.  w.Yks. ;  /o5s  (tosn)  m. Yks.;  /rm<f  (tredn,  tridn) 
Sc.  Yks. ;  treat  (tretn,  tritn)  m.  &  w.Yks. ;  understand 
(•studn,  -stBdn)  Sc.  n.Cy.;  use  (iiizn)  e.Dev.;  wash 
(wajn)  Sc,  (wejn)  Dmf.  w.Yks.,  (wB/n)  Sc.  Sh.L;  weave 
(wavn)  m.Yks. ;  wed  (wedn)  w.Yks.;  weed  (-widn) 
s.Chs. ;  jyff/i  (wepn)  Shr. ;  w?/ (wetn,  witn,  WBtn)  Sc. 
m.  &  w.Yks.;  wind  (■wun(d)an)  Nhb.  n.Yks. ;  luriiig 
(ruqan)  s.Chs.;  write  (wr9tn)  Lth.  Edb. ;  writhe 
(w)riSn)  Sc.  m.Yks.  s.Chs. ;    yield  (jaudn)  Sc. 


§  430.     Strong    past  participles  which   have  not  the 
ending  en. 

bear  (b6a(r))  Shr.;    beat  (bit,  bet)  Irel.  n.Cy.  w.Yks. 
Chs.   Not.   Lin.  Lei.  War.   Shr.    Cnib.;    begin   (bagiin, 
bagBn)  Sc.  w.Yks.,  (bagian)  m.Yks. ;    bind (hun)  w.Yks., 
(bond)  Shr.;     bite  (bit)  I. Ma.  Shr.,  (bot)  Lan. ;     break 
(brok)  Irel.  Chs.  Lin.  Nhp.  Glo.  0.\f.  Hmp.  sw.Cy.,  (bruk) 
LMa.  s.Not. ;     choose  (tjoz)  I. Ma.;    climb  (klom)  Sc  Nhb. 
Cum.  Yks.  Chs.  Nhp.  Shr. ;     cling  (klur))  w.Yks. ;     creep 
(krop)   Shr.   Som. ;     croivd  (krid,  krBd)   e.An.;     ding 
(dui;),  dBr))   Sc.  n.Cy.  w.Yks.  Lan.   Rut.,  (daq)  Sc.  n.  & 
ne.Yks. ;     dive  (dov,  duv)  s.Wor.  Wil. ;     dread  (drad, 
drsed)   Sc.    Lan.   n.Lin. ;      drink  (draqk)   Ayr.;      drive 
(drov,  druv)  n.Ir.  Der.  n.Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Shr.  Glo. 
Brks.  s.Cy. ;    eat  (et,  it,  yet)  War.  Shr.  Glo.  LW.  n.Dor. 
w.Som.  e.Dev.;    fall  (fel)  Brks.;    find  (fund)   w.Yks.; 
Jight    (fit)   Lei.;    fling  (flur))    w.Yks.;    fly   (flu)    Lei.; 
forget  (fagot)  Shr.  w.Soni.    Dev.;    forsake  (fasuk)  Shr. 
Brks.;    freeze  (fr6z,fruz)  Nhb.  n.Lin.  Lei.  Shr.  Hrt.  Ken. 
•  Sur.  Wil.,  (frez,  friz)  Lei.  War.  Oxf.   Brks.  Bdf.  e.An. 
Hmp.  Wil.,  (fr6a(r))  Glo.   Bdf.  Hit.   e.Suf.  s.  &  sw.Cy.  ; 
^<'/(gatJ  n.Yks.,  (agot)  w.Som.;    give  (gev)  s.Not.  War. 
s.Wor.  e.An.,  (giv)  Brks.  e.An.,  (gov,  gov)  I. Ma.  e.An.; 
grind  (grond)  Shr.,  (grind)  Edb. ;     hang{-a^,  ■er))  w.Yks. 
w.Som.;    heave  {'h.)o-v)  Nhb.  Nhp.  Glo.;'    /!('//■  (olp)  Nhp. 
e.An.  Ken.,  (elp)  e.An.  Sus.;    hold  (h)alt,  h)old,  h)Bla) 
Wxf.  I. Ma.  s.Chs.  Hnt.  e.Suf.  w.Som.  Dev.;    knead  (nad, 
ned)  n.Cy.  w.Yks.  n. Der.  Shr.  e.Suf;     knoiv  (xAa)  LMa.; 
lade  (led)  Sc,  (lod)  Sh.I.   Ess.;    let  (lot)  Irel.;     /;V=to 
recline  (alai)  Won  ;    mistake  (mistuk)  Shr. ;    mow  (miu) 
e.Suf;     reap  (r6p)Shr. ;     r/V/c  (red,  rid)  Sc.   Cum.  Lan. 
n.Lin.  Shr.  Dor.  Dev.,  (rod,  rod)  Sc.  Cum.  .Shr.  w.Som. 
Dev.;     rise  (riz)  Irel.  Cum.  w.Yks.  s.Stf  Not.  n.Lin.  Lei. 
Nhp.   War.  Shr.  Glo.  Hnt.  cAn.  Ken.  Sur.  Dev.,  (roz) 
Cum.  Shr.  Dev.;    rive  (rev,  rov,  ruv)  Sh.I.   Frf  Nhb. 
Dur.  Cum.  s.Wor.,  (riv)  s.Not.  n.Lin.  Nrf  ;     see  (&i)  Lei. 
e.An. ;   set  (not)  Ayr.  Irel.  Won  s.Pem.  Glo.  e.An.  s.Hmp. 
sw.Cy.;    5/ia^c  ( shuk )  Ayr.  Bwk.  Gall.  n.Ir.  w.Yks.  Not. 
Lei.   Nhp.   War.   s.Pem.  Shr.   sw.Cy.;     5//r(7r  (J6a(r)  Sc. 
Wxf  Suf  ;     shed  (/od,  J'sd)  se.Wor.  Sur.  Sus.  Som.  Dev.; 
shoot  (Jet,  Jit,  jBt)  Abd.  w.Som.  Dev.  Con;    sit  (set,  sit) 
Lnk.  (065.),  w.Yks.  s.Lan.,  (sot)  Lei.  War.  Shr.  Ess.  Som. 
Dev. ;    speak  (spok)  Sc.  Dwn.  s.Stf  Shr.  Brks.  Dev.  Cor. ; 
s/iZ/V  (splet,  split,  splBt)  Sc.  n.Yks.  Ken.;     stand  (sti^A) 
n.Yks.;    steal  (stol)  Sc.  Irel.  Den  Shn  n.Wal.  s.Oxf  Brks. 
sw.Cy.;     swear  (8w6a(r)  se.Sc.  s.Stf    Not.  n.Lin.  s.Oxf 
Brks.  Ess.  Don;     szi'cr?/ (swat)  Sc.  s.Chs. ;     szt'c// (swol) 
Inv. ;    SOTWi  (swam)  Ken;    take  (tuk)  Midi.  e.  &  s.Cy.; 
/fflr  (t6a(r)  Sc.  Irel.  I.W.  Dor.  Dev.;    ///r/iv  (f>ruv)  Lan. 
Not.  Lei.  War  Ken.;     tread  (trod)  Shr.  w.Som.;     wake 
(wok)  Der.  Nrf  n.Dev.  Con;    tvin  (woni  w.Yks.,  (wan) 
Sc.   n.Yks.;      luind  (wun)   w.Yks.,   (win)   Dmf;     write 
(rot)  Lth.  Edb.  Wan  Som. 

3- 

§  431.  Verbs  which  have  the  weak  ending  added  to  the 
strong  past  participle  in  n. 

bear  (b9nd,  band)  Ircl.  Den  Won  Glo.  Sun  Sus.  Som. 
Dev.  Con  ;  burst  (bosnd)  Stf ,  (brusnd)  Yks. ;   do  (d^nd) 


w.Som.  Dev.;  freese  (friznt)  Chs.;  /;r/ (fretnd)  e.An.; 
get  (gitnd)  n.Yks.;  go  (gond)  s.Pem.  w.Som.;  help 
(elpnd)  n.Yks. ;  ///rff(idnd)  n.Lin. ;  5?f//;e  (sodnd  ppl. 
adj.)  Irel.  Nhb.  Dun  Yks.  Not.  Lei.  Wan  Won  ;  squeeze 
(skwoznd)  Lin.;  take  (tend)  Sc;  »«?  (iuznd)  Lan.; 
fall  (feldn)  s.Pem. 


§  432.     Strong  verbs  with  weak  past  participles. 

bear  (beared)  s.Chs.  w.Som. ;    become  (becomed)  n.Cy. 
w.Yks.  Lin.;    begin  (beginned)  w.Som.  Dev.,  (abigBnd) 
w.Som.,  (bagiid)  Abd. ;  bespeak  (abisp9kt)  w.Som. ;  bind 
(binded)    Dev.;     bite    (bited)    nw.Lin.    w.Som.;     blotv 
(blowed)  s.Chs.  n.Lin.  Nhp.  Wan  Shn  Oxf  Brks.  n.Wil. 
Don  w.Som.  Dev.  Con;     break  (broked)  w.Som.  Dev.; 
burst    (bui-sted)    Bch.    Abd.    Lei.    Glo.    Sus.    e.Dev., 
(brusted)  w.Yks.;    choose (choosed)  ne.Sc  w.Frf  e.Pen; 
climb  (clombed)  Bch.  Abd.  w.Som. ;    cling  (clinged) 
w.Som.;    come  (corned)   Sc.   n.Cy.  w.Yks.  e.Lan.    Lei. 
Glo.   Ess.  w.Som.   Dev. ;    creep  (creeped)   Sc.  w.Yks., 
(croped)  w.Som. ;    dive  (doved)  Wil.  w.Cor. ;    do  (diud) 
Dev. ;    draw  (drawed)  Nhb.  s.Chs.  Lei.  War.  Shr.  Som. 
Dev.,  (draed)    Brks. ;    drink  (drinked)    Brks.    w.Som., 
(adraqkt)  w.Som. ;  drive  (dreft)  Ess.,  (droved)  w.Som. 
Dev.  ;  ffl/(jetid)Brks.; /a// (failed)  s.Chs.  (trans.),  n.Lin. 
w.Som.  Dev.,  (felled)  Brks. ;  flght  (flghted)  w.Som. ; 
flee  (fleed)  ne.Lan. ;    fling  (flinged)  Som.,  (fl^nd)  Edb.; 
fly  (flied)  w.Som.  Con;  forsake  (forsaked)  m.Yks.  Brks. 
w.Som.,   (forsookt)   w.Som.  ;   freeze  (freezed)  w.Som., 
(frozed)  n.Dev.  Con  ;  give  (gived,  gid)  Gall.  w.Yks.  s.Not. 
Wan  Shn  Brks.  e.Suf  Som.  Con  ;  go  (gced)  Per.  w.Som., 
(went)  Irel.  n.Lin. Lei.  s.Wor.  Hrf  s.Pem.  Glo.  Brks.  Dor. 
w.Soni.Dev.;  ^n«rf (grinded)  m. Lan. s.Not., (grounded) 
Cum.  Yks. Lan.  Lei. ;  ^>-/^(grapt) m.Yks.;  ^rotw (growed) 
Yks.  s.Chs.  n.Lin.  War.  Shr.  Oxf.  Sur.  Som.  Dev. ;    hang 
(a-Bgd)    w.Som.  ;     heave    (hoved)    Sc.    n.In    w.Som.  ; 
help  (holpt)  Sc.  Nhp.  e.An.  I.W.;     /;o/rf  (holded)  Yks. 
Wil.  w.Som. ;    knoiv  (knowed)  Sc.  Ant.  Not.  Lei.  War. 
Shn  Brks.  Ken.  Sur.  w.Som.;    lade  (laded)  Edb.  Cum. 
w.Som.;    let  (letted)   Den;    lie  (alaid)   w.Som.;     lose 
(loosed)  w.Yks.  w.Som.  ;    mow  (mowed)  ne.Yks.  s.Chs. 
Shr.  IBrks. ;    n«^  (ringed)  w.Som. ;     Ws*  (rised) w.Yks., 
(rosed)  w.Som.;    run   (rumied)   Yks.,  s.Chs.    (trans.), 
Lin.  sw.Cy.,  (rinned)  Dev.,  (Bnd)  Som.  Dev.  ;    see  (seed) 
n.In  Nhb.  Yks.  Not.   n.Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  Shn  Glo.  Brks. 
Ess.  Ken.  Sur.   sw.Cy.,   (sawed)  Rut.  w.Som. ;    shake 
(shaked)  Lake).  Yks.  n.Der.  Shn  w.Som.,  (shookt)  Shn 
w.Som.;    sAcar  (sheared,  shared)  Shn  w.Som.  e.Dev., 
(shored)  w.Som.  Dev.  ;     shed  (^idad)  Lei.  Shr. ;    shine 
(shined)  w.Yks.  n.Wil.,  (shoned)m. Yks.;  shoot (shooted) 
w.Yks.    Brks.  ;     shrink  (shrinked)   Sc.   w.Som. ;     sing 
(singed)  w.Som.;     sink  (sinked)  w.Som.;     sit  (sitted) 
Dev.;    s/cf/i  (sleeped)  Sc.  Yks. ;    s//a'e(slided)  w.Som. ; 
sling  (slinged)  w.Som. ,  (slanged)  War. ;    slink  (slinked) 
Dor.     w.Som. ;     slit    (slitted)    Brks.  ;     sow     (sowed) 
nw.Der.    Lei.    w.Som. ;     speak    (aspokt)    Som.  ;     spin 
(spinned)  w.Som.,  (aspBnd)  w.Som. ;   s/in;/^(springed) 
w.Som.,   (sprunged)  w.Som.;    stand  (stooded)  Dev.; 
steal  (stealed)   Sc.    Oxf   Dev.   Con,  (stoled)  w.Som.; 
sting  (astiqd)  w.Som.,  (stanged)  Sc,  (ast^qd)  w.Som.  ; 
stiiik  (stinked)  w.Som. ;     stride  (strided)  Brks. ;     strike 
(strookt)  w.Som. ;    szvear  (sweared)  e.Yks.  Oxf  w.Som. 
Dev.,  (aswTiad)  w.Som. ;    s-weep  (sweeped)  Sc.  w.Cum. 
w.Yks.  w.Soni. ;    szvell  {swelled)  w.Yks.,  (swalled)  Sc. ; 
szuini  (swimmed,  swummedl  Sc.  Brks.  w.Som.  Dev., 
(aswamd)  w.Som. ;     swing  (swinged)  w.Som.,  (aswErjd) 
w.Som. ;    take  (ted)  Shn,  fateakt)  w.Som.,  (tukt)  w.Som. 
Dev.  ;    fra;- (tared)  Shr.  Brks.,  (tored)  Brks.  w.Som.  Dev. 
Con  ;     thrive  (thrived)    Don  ;     throw  (throwed)  Gall. 
n.In  Lan.  Wan  Shn  Oxf  Sur.  w.Som.  Dev.  Con,  (I'rut) 
w.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  nw.Der. ;  //ran' (treaded)  Brks.  ;  under- 
stand (understanded)  Sc. ;   wake  (wokt)  w.Som. ;    zwave 

(weaved)  Sc.  w.Som.,  (awovd)  w.Som. ;    zuin  (winned) 

w.Som.;     jti/'«rf  (winded)  Sc.  m.Yks. ;    zvring  (-wringed) 
w.Som. 
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§  433.  Weak  verbs  which  have  remained  weak  in  the 
past  participle. 

hntd  (bended)  Sc.  m.  &  w.Yks.  Brks.;  bcsncli  (be- 
seeched)  Sc.  in.Yks.  w.Som. ;  bflliiiih  i  bethoughted) 
Som.;  blcai  (bleeded)  m.  &  w.Yks.,  (blooded)  w.Yks. ; 
^/■(•('^(breeded)  w.Yks. ;  4r/H.§' (bringed)  c.Dev.;  build 
(builded)  w.Som.;  i;/r;;  (burned)  w.Yks. ;  (■(js/(casted, 
kested)  w.Yks.  Rut.  Brks. ;  caUli  (catched,  ketched, 
cotched)  Sc.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  s.Chs.  Stf.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.War. 
s.Wor.  Oxf.  e.An.  Sur.  Sus.  w.Som.  n.Dev. ;  cheat  (chet) 
w.Yks.Lan.;  fOi7(costed)w.Yks.;  f(//(CUtted)Sc.n.Lin.; 
drat  (dealed)  Sc.  w.Yks.  Brks.  w.Som.;  dig  (digged) 
c.Suf.  w.Som.,  (adBgd)  w.Som. ;  dream  (dreamed) 
w.Yks.;  / ((/(feeded)  w.Yks.  w.Som.  Dev.;  /<■<•/ (feeled) 
w.Yks.  Soni.;  fetch  (fet)  Lan.  n.Dev.;  go  (go)  w.Som. 
n.Dev. ;  hear  (lad)  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Lin.  War. 
Wor.  Wil.  w.Som.;  hral  (h)et)  Sc.  w.Yks.  e.An.;  hide 
(hided)  Sh.L  hnfi.  m.Yks.  n.Lin.  Brks.  w.Som.;  hurt 
ihurted)  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  w.Yks.  Glo.  Brks.  Ken.  Dev.  Cor.; 
keep  (keeped)  Sc.  n.Cy.  Wil.  w.Som.;  kneel  (kneeled) 
Sc.  m.  &  w.Yks.  w.Som.;  knit  (net,  nit)  Ayr.  Not. 
nw.Lin.  Shr.;  /carf  (leaded)  w.Yks.  w.Som.  Dev. ;  lean 
(leaned)  Bch.  Abd.  w.Yks.;  leave  (leaved)  w.Yks.  Cor.; 
lend  (lenit)  Abd. ;  light=to  alight  (let)  s.Chs.;  light=io 
kindle  (let)  w.Yks.';  mean  (meaned)  m.  &  w.Yks.; 
meet  (amit)  w.Som.;  mend  (ment)  n.lr.  Hrf. ;  mind 
(am'Bin)  w.Som.;  need  (neA)  Lan.  n.Dcr. ;  //<;// (plat, 
plet)  Sc.  w.Yks. ;  plead  (plsed)  s.Sc. ;  pull  (pult)  Bch. 
Abd.;  (7(/;V  (quit)  Irel.,  (quattit)  Ayr. ;  reach  (va,\\ght) 
s.Chs.  Shr.  Glo.  Som.,  (reikt)  w.Yks. ;  read  (readed) 
Brks.  w.Som.;  saiv  (sawed)  Sc. ;  scratch  (scrat)  s.Lan. 
Chs.  nw.Der.  Lei.  w.Cy.,  (seratted)  w.Yks.;  seek 
(soughted)  w.Som.,  (seeked,  seechti  w.Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 
e.An.  w.Som.  Dev.;  sr//(selled,  sellt)  Sc.  Dwn.  me.  iS: 
se.Nhb.  e.Dur.  Lakel.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Brks. 
e.An.;  ^^-/irf  (sended)  w.Yks. ;  5f/ (setted)  Brks. ;  seiu 
(sewed)  Sc.  ne.  &  m.Yks.  w.Som.;  show  (showed)  Yks. 
Lei.  Glo.  Som.  Dev. ;  5A«/ (shutted)  Abd. ;  a/«^c  (singit) 
Sc;  smell  (smelled)  w.Yks.;  spell  (spelled)  w.Yks.; 
spend  (spended)  Sc.  w.Yks. ;  spit  (spitted)  w.Som. ; 
spread  (sprid)  Not.;  squat  (skwat)  s.Chs.;  squeeze 
(skwez)  Lei.,  (skwedg)  Shr.;  stick  (stickit,  stickt)  Sc. 
s.Lan.,  (stucked,  stuckt)  Hrt.  Dev. ;  stretch  (straught) 
Irel.  Yks.  w.Cy.;  string  (stringed)  Frf.  s.Lan.  Dev., 
(strunged)  w.Wor.  w.Som.;  strive  (astrBivd)  w.Som., 
(stroved)  w.Som.;  sii'^a/ (sweated)  vv.Yks.,(sweat)Cuni. 
w.Som.,  (swat)  Sc.  s.Chs.;  leach  (teached)  Sc.  Dwn. 
se.Nhb.  w.Wm.  w.Yks.  s.Chs. nw.Der.  Lei. e.An. w.Som.; 
W/(telled)  Sc.  n.lr.  n.Cy.  Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut. 
Nhp.  Glo.  Brks.  e.An.  e.Sus.  Dev.;  think  (thoughted) 
Cai.  Dor.  Dev.,  (thinkcd)  Lei.;  thread  (^rasd)  s.Sc; 
train  (trond)  e.An.;  treat  (trset,  tret)  Sc.  m.Yks.;  wear 
(wared)  Gall.  Nhp.  Glo.  Oxf.  I.W.  Dor.  w.Som.  Dev., 
(wored)  Der.  w.Sus.  w.Som.  Dev. Cor.;  tt'fw/ (weed,  wed) 
Sc.  Lei.  Shr.  w.Som. ;  wet  (wat,  wet)  Sc  w.Yks. ;  work 
(wrought)  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Der. 
Suf. 

6. 

§  434.  Weak  verbs  which  have  change  of  vowel  in  the 
past  participle  without  suffix. 

blind  (blond)  Bdf  ;  brim;  (brat),  bror),  brur),  brBq) 
Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  e.Dur.  Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  s.Pem.  e.An.,  Sus. 
(obsol.) ;  catch  (kotj)  Irel.  se.Wor.  Oxf  s.Hmp.  ;  distract 
(distraught)  Sc.  Yks.  War.  Dev. ;  fetch  (fot/)  s.I  Imp.,  (fot) 
w.Yks.  Lan.  Der.  Hrf  Glo.  Oxf.  Hmp.  Som.  Dev.  ;  heat 
(at)  Midi.  nw.Der.  ;  hide  (hlod,  (h)Bd)  Frf.  Per.  w.Yks. 
s.Lan. ;  /;//  (at)  w.Som.  Dev.,  (ot,  Bt)  Lei.  War.  Glo. 
e.Suf  Som. ;  lead  (lad)  Lan. ;  pick  (ptik)  Lei.  Shr. ; 
quit  (kwait)  n.Cy.,  (kwat)  Sc.  n.lr.  ;  reek  (rBk)  Suf  ; 
reign  (rBq)  Sc. ;  singe  (SBn)  Sc.  Nhb.  ;  spare  (sp6a(r)) 
Nfip.  Cmb.  ;  spit  (spBt)  Lon. ;  spread  (sprod)  Lan. 
Shr.;  s^/Mccsc  (skwoz)  s.Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Not.  Lei.  Nhp. 
War.;       stick    (stuk)     w.Yks.,     (stak)      Lnk.  ;      string 
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(strarj)  e.Sc. ;  strive  (strov)  Shr.  Som.  Dev.,  (striv) 
Dwn. ;  think  ()>uqk)  m.Yks.  ;  tu'lne  (twun,  twBn)  Sc. 
m.Yks.  ;  wear  (w6a(r)  Sc.  Uls.  Brks.  e.An.  Sur.  w.Sus. 
Dor.  Cor.,  (wer)  Ayr. 

B.    VERBAL  ENDINGS,  ETC. 

§  435.  Present:  In  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Sc  Irel.  n.Cy.  and 
most  of  the  north-midland  dialects  all  persons,  singular 
and  plural,  takes,  z, or  az  when  not  immediately  preceded 
or  followed  by  their  proper  pronoun  ;  that  is  when  the 
subject  is  a  noun,  an  interrogative  or  relative  pronoun, 
or  when  the  verb  and  subject  are  separated  by  a  clause. 
The  s  is  used  after  voiceless  and  z  after  voiced  sounds, 
and  az  is  used  after  the  spirants  s,  z,  J,  g.  When  the  verb 
is  immediately  preceded  or  followed  by  its  proper  pro- 
noun, the  first  pers.  sing,  and  the  wholeof  the  plural  gen. 
have  no  special  endings  in  the  above  dialects,  except 
occasionally  in  parts  of  Yks.  Lan.  and  Lin.  In  the  other 
parts  of  Eng.  the  first  person  sing.  gen.  has  no  special 
ending  except  in  some  of  the  southern  and  south-western 
dialects,  which  have  the  ending  s,  z,  or  az.  Most  of  the 
south-midland,  eastern,  southern,  and  south-western 
dialects,  have  s,  z,  or  az  for  all  persons  of  the  plural. 
But  the  plural  gen.  ends  in  n,  an  in  se.  em.  &  s.Lan.  Chs. 
Fit.  Dnb.  Stf,  nearly  all  Der.,  Shr. ;  and  also  often  in 
Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Hrf.;  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
have. 

In  Som.  and  Dev.  the  plural  often  ends  in  8  among  the 
older  generation  of  dialect  speakers. 

In  e.  &  s.Hrt.  Ken.  Sur.  Hmp.  I.W.  w.  &  s.Som.  Dev. 
Cor.  'm  am  is  gen.  used  for  are  afterthe  pronouns  vje,ye, 
they,  as  warn  we  are. 

in  a  few  verbs  the  first  pers.  sing,  ends  in  an,  n,  as  bin 
am  s.Stf  War.  Shr.,  gin  give  s.Stf ,  h)an  have  Lan.  Midi., 
livan  live  Lan.,  Jan  shall  Der.  Lei. 

In  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  n.Lin.  is  is  often 
used  for  am. 

The  second  pers.  sing.  gen.  ends  in  s,  z,  or  az.  The 
third  pers.  sing,  also  gen.  ends  in  8,  z,  or  az,  but  the 
ending  is  often  dropped,  especially  in  the  s.Midl.,  eastern, 
and  southern  dialects.  In  Som.  and  Dev.  the  third  person 
sing,  often  ends  in  t$  among  the  older  generation  of  dialect 
speakers. 

In  Lei.  Hrf.  s.Wal.  Oxf.  Brks.  Bdf.  Sus.  sw.Cy.  have  is 
gen.  used  for  has. 

Note. — The  periphrastic  form  /  do  love,  &c.  for  /  love, 
&c.  is  in  gen.  use  in  the  south-western  dialects. 

§  436.  Preterite :  The  sing,  and  plural  of  strong  verbs 
gen.  have  no  special  endings.  The  sing,  and  plural  of 
weak  verbs  gen.  end  in  ad,  d,  or  t  for  all  persons.  But 
the  plural  sometimes  ends  in  n,  an  in  Lan.  Chs.  Stf  Der. 
Shr.    See  Perfect,  below. 

§  437.  Present  Participle  :  In  the  dialects  of  Eng.  tho 
present  participle  ends  in  in  except  in  parts  of  n.Nhb. 
and  n.Cum.  where  the  ending  is  an.  In  the  dialects  of 
s.Sc.  and  also  in  a  few  other  Sc  dialects  the  pres.  parti- 
ciple ends  in  an,  from  older  and,  and  the  verbal  noun 
ends  in  in  from  older  ing.  In  the  imperfect  and  perfect 
continuous  tenses,  as  /  a)n  striking,  I  have  been  striking, 
the  present  participle  takes  the  prefix  a  (b)  in  s.Lan.  s.Clis. 
s.Stf.  Lin.  m.Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  Pern. 
Glo.  Oxf  Brks.  Bck.  Bdf  Hrt.  Cmb.  Nrf.  Suf.  Ess.  Ken. 
Sus.  Hmp.  I.W.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 

§  438.  Past  Participle  :  The  past  participle  of  strong 
verbs  gen.  ends  in  ao,  n.  And  the  past  participle  of  weak 
verbs  gen.  ends  in  ad,  d,  or  t.  In  War.  Wor.  Pern.  Glo. 
Oxf.  Brks.  Sur.  Hmp.  and  sw.Cy.  the  past  participle  has 
the  prefix  a  (b). 

§  439.  Infinitive  :  The  infinitive  gen.  has  no  special 
ending  just  as  in  the  lit.  language.  But  in  the  south- 
western dialects,  especially  in  Dor.  Som.  Dev.,  intransi- 
tive verbs  gen.  have  the  ending  i  written  y. 
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ACCIDENCE 


In  s.Chs.  and  parts  of  e. Lin.  to  is  often  omitted,  especially 
after  verbs  of  motion,  as  the  whcclivn'glit's  come  inendilie  cart. 

In  s.Lan.  to  is  sometimes  inserted  where  it  would  be 
omitted  in  lit.  English,  as  I  lieard  him  to  say. 

InCum.  Wm.,  n.Yks.  (obsol.),  n.  &:  ne.Lan.  at  is  used  as 
a  sign  of  the  infinitive,  and  in  Frf.  till  is  similarlj'  used. 

In  s.Chs.  n.Stf.  w.Soni.  for  is  used  as  the  sign  of  the 
infinitive  of  purpose,  as  hast  gotten  a  bit  for  mend  it 
with  ? 

§  440.  Future :  The  future  is  formed  the  same  as  in 
lit.'  English  except  that  in  Sc.  Irel.  and  Wal.  null  is  used 
for  the  first  pers.  sing,  and  plural.  For  the  dialect  forms 
oi shall,  ivill;  should,  luoiild,  see  Index. 

§  441.  Perfect :  The  perfect  is  gen.  formed  the  same 
as'in  lit.  English.  But  in  those  dialects  of  Eng.  which 
have  preserved  the  old  strong  past  participles,  the  aux. 
have  is  gen.  omitted  in  affirmative  sentences  when  the 
subject  is  a  personal  pronoun  immediately  followed  by 
the  verb,  as  'we  done  it,  I  seen  him,  they  been  and  taken  it. 
In  the  midland,  eastern,  and  southern  dialects,  this  con- 
struction is  sometimes  used  to  express  the  preterite. 

In  the  Sh.I.  be  is  used  (or  hai'e,  asye're  burnt  the  broth. 
This  construction  is  sometimes  heard  in  Rut.  Nhp.  War. 
Bdf.  Hrt.  s.Nrf.  For  the  dialect  forms  of  have  and  had, 
see  Index. 

§  442.  Passive  Voice  :  The  passive  voice  is  formed  the 
same  as  in  lit.  English. 


§443.  Subjunctive  iVIood  :  In  the  dialects  of  Irel.  Eng. 
and  Wal.  the  subjunctive  has  entirely  gone  out  of  use. 
In  the  dialects  of  Sc.  the  subjunctive  is  still  sometimes 
used  and  then  the  verb  has  no  personal  ending,  as  in- 
dicative ///(■  bird  or  birds  sings,  but  subjunctive  if  the  bird 
or  birds  sing. 

ADVERBS 

§  444.  In  all  the  dialects  it  is  common  to  use  the 
adjectival  form  for  the  adverbial,  as  yoii  might  easy  fall. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  adverb  whither  is  not  used  in 
the  dialects,  its  place  being  taken  by  it.<here. 

In  sw.Eng.  so  (zo)  instead  of  literary  Englishes  is  used 
in  a  comparison,  as  so  straight's  a  gun. 

In  s.Chs.  the  adverbial  phrase  all  tite  more  is  expressed 
by  more  of  all,  as  /  sliall  do  it  more  of  all. 

§  445.  Comparison  of  Adverbs  ;  The  following  is  a  list 
of  adverbs  which  deviate  in  their  comparison  from  the 
literary  language  ;  for  further  explanations  see  §  398. 

Comparatives:  far/;(;//;prn.Yks.  Lan.;  farer  Sc.  n.Cy. 
Nlib.  e.  iS:  w.Yks.;  laster  more  lately  Abd. ;  nearmer 
n.Yks.;  undermer  Wm. ;  weller  w.Yks.  s.Lan.  Chs. 
w.Wor. 

Superlatives :  farest  n.  cS:  m.Yks. ;  lastest  Abd. ; 
likerest  more  likely  m.Yks.;  near  nearest  w.Yks.; 
nearderest,  neardermost  nearest  m.Yks.;  nearmost 
n.Ir.  m.Yks.  nw.Der. ;  rathest  rather,  sooner  Sc.  Wm. ; 
ratherest  Gall.  w.Yks. 


INDEX 

The  numhers  after  a  word  refer  to  the  paragraphs  in  the  Grammar.     Numbers  2i-2a6  refer  to  Vowels  of  accented 
syllables ;  227-235  to  Vowels  of  unaccented  syllables ;  236-367  to  Consonants  ;  and  368-445  to  Accidence. 


A  =  tliey,  410. 

A,  indef.  mi.,  368,  369,  370. 
Able, 204,  233.248  — niA/se.Ken. 
eibl  Stf.,  but  s.Stf.  +«4/c,  Lei. 
cM  se.Yks.  +  <"A/,  hbl,  jabt.  sw. 

Yks.,  s.Stf.+«'A/,  nw.  4:  S.I. ill. 

m.Nlip.  .s.War.e.Suf.w.Som. 
ibl  Bell,,  Abd.+<W,  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  S.Ayr. 
fZi/Inv.  Abel.  wm.Sc.  Ltli.  Edb. 

Kcb.,  snw.Ylts.+yni/,  se.Ylcs. 

in.&  s.Lan.  I.Ma.  n.Der.  Rut. 

ne.Nrf.  Sus. 
cbo  me.Wil. 
iabl  m.Cum. 

«A/ se.Ylis.,  w.Wil.+ysA/. 
^(lA/s.Dur.  ,Cuni.+;i'W,butn.Cum. 

jeblje.ibt,  in. Cum.  106/,  W111.+ 

jebl,  Ylis..  but  sruv.YI<s. +t"/'/, 

ni.YI<s.+;y.)6/,sc.Ylcs.+fj6/,  fi/, 

hbl,  sw.Yl<s.  cM,  nw.  Lan.  + 

jebl,  e.Hi-f. 
jxbl  -w.  WW.  c.Som. 
jeblme.  is.Nlib.  n.Dur.,n.Cum. 

+jfjbl,  nw.  Lan. 
j'eibl  n.Cuni. 
j'ebl  Dur.,  but  n.  Dur.  ji-i/,  s.Dur. 

j'nbl,  Cum.  Wm. 
j'ijtii  m.Yks. 
About,  171,  172,  228,  2^2-  abut 

ne.Sc. +  3biif. 
bat  sw.Yks.+jAa^/,  ibat,  sw.Lan. 

+3bd/j  3bxt, 
bend  w.Som.-t- bail. 
A«(/ n.&  e.Ken.  Sus.,  bute.Sus. 

ybciil,  w.Som. 
bvui  nw.  li  w.Wil.+jAoH/,  e.Dor. 
biiil  e.  Dev.  +  ibii'it. 
»6fl(/Chs.,but s.Clis.+i>4»H/,n  Stf. 

+.)AaV,  nw.Der.+siaM/,  sbait, 

e.Oer.+^hail,  )bal. 
»baiit  s.Wm.  snw.Yks.+.)A(7/,  n. 

Lan.,  nw. Lan.+.;Ao/(/,  m. Lan. 

+3bsst,  wm.Slf.,  s.Stf.  +  Ai,»/, 

nw.Der.,  m.hin.  +  ibuiil,  Lei. 

ne.  i  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf.  w.Cor. 
ibaol  em.  Stf. 
}ba3l  sw.Yks.+jA<f/,  s.Lan. 4-»ia/, 

»AaV,s..Stf.,  n.Der. +^6»h/,  nw. 

Der.  }bail,  sbaiil,  c.  Der.  Not. 
}bnt  ins.Yks. +.»6(V/,  sw.Yks.  s. 

Lan.  nc.  e.  i  w.Der. 
>bsl  m.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf. 
»6«(/s.  Pern.,  m.Bck.+.>A»/(^  Hrt. 

Hnt.  Cmb.,  nc. Nrf. +jA./h/,  e. 

Suf.,  Ess. +^iBi(/,  sc.Ken.   c. 

Sus.,  e. Cor. +ibvii/. 
}be3l  ms.Yks. 
iboiil   nw. Lan.  +  ihai</,    I.Ma.  + 

}bviil. 
sbottt  n.Dur. +  <'Z'/7/,  ni.Lin. 
3biil  Sc.  +  ibni,  but  ne.Sc. +  rtA»/. 
sbill  Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.,  but  n. 

Dur.+.'Ao///,  Cum.  Win,,  but  s. 

Wm.  +ibaiit,  ne.  snw.  nm.  i  se. 

Yks,  n.Lin. 
3buiil  I.Ma.  s.Chs.  Fit.  n.Dcr. 

Rut.  sw.Nhp.  s.War.  s.Wor. 


Slir.  n, Hif.,  c. Hrf.+,>A.»»/, nw. 

e.  &  w.Oxf.  n.  &  m.Bck.  nw. 

Nrf.  Ess.  nw.  Jcw.Wil. s.Som. 

e.Cor. 
ibjiil  Uls.,  but  Ant.  )br<l,  e.Hrf. 

ncNrf. 
3b.iii/  Dev.,  but  e. Dev.  +  A,»;(/. 
Above,  97,  228,  232,  279 — ii>H 

w,Wm.  +jbij». 
bOv  w.Wil. 
Art;/  w.Yks.+,yA»»/. 
buv  Sus. 

}biiui  nnw.Yks, +jAKy. 
)biii>i  n.Cum.+,>6HH,  m,Cuni.  n. 

Wm.,  nw. Lan.+jA;«<i,  jbi'in. 
}bhn  s.Nlib.  n, Dur,+.)A/(;',  s.Dur. 

w.Wm.,  m.yVs.-^jbtim. 
jhhi  ne.Sc.,  wm.Sc. +^Aa'ii,^A/<i/, 

Ayr.  +jb(?H. 
>biii  sw.Nhb. 
shov  Uls.,  l.Ma.+sbpv. 
3b(>v  I.Ma. 
3lm-j  ne.Nrf.  s.Som. 
sbtiin  snw.Yks. +5Akw. 
ibiim  m.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
jbitv  inc.  Ai  s.Nlib.  n.Dur.  nw. 

Yks.,  se.Yks.  em.I-an.+,)A«/<, 

Stf.,  n.Der.+.»6Kti,  s.Lin.  nw. 

O.xf.  m.Bck. 
jbi'iii  n.Cum,  Wm,,  but  n.Wm. 

}biiiii,  w. Wm.  AwH, ibijii.  e.  se. 

ikw.Yks.  Lan.,  butnw.Lan.+ 

shiiiii,  }btijii,  em.Lan.  +  ibtw, 

s.Lan.  nc. Dev. +3bi'iv. 
}bnv  Rut.,  Lei.+.jAK!/, but  s.Lei. 

sbov. 
3biiv  s.Lan.  s.CIis.  n.  &  ne.Der. 

Lei.  n.Wor.  se.Shr. 
}bvv  Edb.  s.Lin.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  n. 

Cmb,  e,Suf.  se.Ken. 
sAo<iSh,I.Inv.w,Frf.e.Per.s.Sc. 
aba  w..Som. 
iban  Frf.,  but  w.Frf.  sbceH,  wm. 

Sc.  Ayr. 
>bii  sw.  Dev. 
}bun  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Kcb. 
Abscess,  266. 

Ache,  44,  248,  340— AiA  se.Ken. 
cjk  n.Cum.  Sus.  w.Som. 
ik  Sc.  s.Nhl).  Mn.Laii.  I.Ma.  n. 

Der.  c.Oxf.  e.Dev. 
tyChs.  s.Stf.  Shr. 
Ji-k  nw.  &  e.Som. 
ic.'k  Dor. 
Acorn,  43,  44,  45,  234,  348,  a66, 

339— n/^rtH  se.Ken. 
tikorn  Inv. 

ako.m  sw.Yks.  cm. Lan. 
akgii  s.Nlib.  n.Dur, +iii(vi/,  n. 

Lan.  s.Stf. 
akiJH  s. Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum. 
akjijii  Wm,  nw,Lan. 
akjit  in, Cum.  sw.Lan,  n,Slf.  n, 

Der,  m,Not,  Lei. 
at/on  s.Lan. 
alfjii  s.Clis. 
dkoni  Bch.  Abd. 
xkini  I.Ma. 


ekdn  Sus. 

ckorn  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.,  but  s. 

Ayr.  chrn,  Edb,  Kcb. 
ekgii  s.Oxf.  e.Dev. 
ehti  me.Wil. 
ckjnt  S.Ayr. 
clfjii  Clis.,  but  S.Chs.  alfm,  Shr. 

Hrf. 
jnknn  s.Som. 
jckorn  sw.Nhb. 
jtjkdn  Dor. 
Acquaint,  205, 228, 233—iwaiiil 

w.Som. 
kiveittt  Sus. 
kivcni  w.Wni. 
ikivaml  se.Ken,  w,Wil, 
,>*!TOH/ne.sn.&wm.Sc.Ayr.Kcb. 
}kwmiil  s.  Der. 

skii'citit  s.Chs.  nw.Der.  ne.Nrf. 
ikii'ciil  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Lth, 

Edb,  Peb.  Ant.  me.  &  s.Nhb, 

Dur.  n.Wm.  n.  A:  m.Cum.  snw. 

Yks.,  c.Wis.+jkwejiil,  I,  Ma, 

n,Der. 
3kwr3iil  e.Yks.  nw.  &  s.Lin. 
ikivait  em.  &  se.Lan. 
3kwi3iil  m.Yks. 
iikivml  n.Lan. 
Acre,  44, 248. 383 — <jifo(o  se.Ken. 
t^kxn  sw.Yks.  n. Nlip,,  me.Wil, 

+jck.i<.n,  w.Som. 
cjk^r  n,Cum, 
ekxns.Nhh.+jeixn,  Lan.,  but  n. 

Lan.+;nij<r),  s.Stf.  n.Der.  Lei. 

s.Oxf  Sus.  e.Dev. 
I'k^r  Sc.  I.Ma. 
iak3(n  m.Cum. 
Jhin  n.Stf. 

jakxn  n.Van. +  ekj(r>,  s.Som. 
j'akjr  Wm. 
j'mkxr)  Wi!.,  but  me.Wil.  e)knr), 

jckM). 
jek}' ;)s.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  nw.Oxf.  me. 

Wil.  e.Som. 
icikair)  Dor. 
Actually,  233. 
Adder,  135,  266,   297 — adHtiri 

n.Lan.,  s.Lan.+f(J.;(»). 
adj(r>nw.  em.  ii  sw.Lan.  Stf. 
iiSjO)  Lei,  +  f(jA>). 
abjr  Dub.  I.Ma. 
adain  Sus. 
dd»r  Lth.  Edb. 
sedun  s.Ox.f.  se.Ken,  e.Som.  e. 

Dev. 
»)^;-s.Sc. 

f(/.«ri  s.Nhb.  u.Dur. +<'9a>). 
edjr  Bch.  Abd.  Frf.  Per.,  Ayr.+ 

fiVr,  w.Wm. 
<iJ,;'>MS.Nhb.  n.  Dur.  s. Lan.  s.Chs. 

Lei. 
cliir  Ayr.  Kcb. 
i.idjiri  m.Cum. 
Addle,  302. 
Advice,  223,  228 — advais  Sh,I. 

nw.  Der. 
ndvds  m.Yks.  sm.  Ji  s.Lan. 
advcis  mc.Nhb.  c.  &  se.Yks. 


advois  ne.Sc. 
jdi'ais  w.Yks. 
idvtiia  s.  Lin. 
idvois  Lei. 

idvDts  w.Hn.  me.Wil. 
jdwais  e.Suf. 
idwih  ne, Nrf. 
Advise,  223,  228— drffai;!  Bch. 

Abd.  Edb,  Kcb,  Ant.  s.Nhb. 

n.Dur,  m.Cum.  Wm.  n.Lan. 
advdz  Inv. 
advl::  Lth. 

advois  n.Stf  se.Ken. 
idvai^w.Wm.  sw.Yks.  sw.Lan. 

n.Der.  Lin.  s.Oxf, 
idvaiz  n.Cnm.  cm, Lan.  I.Ma. 
idvei:  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr. 
>dvoiz  sc.  Lan. 
}dvviz  w.  Wil. 
vaiz  Sus. 
Adze,  43,  44,45, 248,  266,  305— 

adz  Nhb.,  but  s.Nhb. +y<irf*, 

n.Dur.  +jadz,   m.Cum.  Wm. 

Lan.  I, Ma,  Stf,  s,Oxf. 
sdz  Ayr. +11/.  s.  Lei.  se.  Ken.  Sus. 

c.Som.  e.Dev. 
edz  Lth.  Edb. 
eidz  Ant. 

f//Abd.,  Per.  +  i//  Peb. 
i//Bch.  Abd,  w,Frf,  Per,  Kcb. 
r//Inv.  Frf,  but  w.Frf.  i(/;  Ayr. 
/rjrfj  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
Afford,  87.  228,  244,  279  — n/M/rf 

sin.Sc.  +n/urd,  but  s,Ayr.  tferd, 

Kcb.  iJ5rd. 
o/irWsn.Sc, ,  wm.Sc.+o/iJrrf,  but 

n,Ayr,  f/erd. 
a/iirdwm.  i  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Peb. 
>/<id  se.Ken. 
iijcrd  Ayr.  +  njifid, 
>fod  e.  i  w.Yks. 
)fo}d%.T>Mr.  m.Yks.  Rut.  s.Lei. 

ne.Nrf,  e.Som. 
>/p(/ e.Suf. 
ifoid  s.Nhb.   n.Dur.,   n.Cum, + 

>fwu3rd,  s.Lan.+3/Md,  n.Dcr. 

n.Lin. 
3jod  n.Stf. 

3foid\n\.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Kcb. 
^/H.«/in,Cum,w,Win,s,Yks.Lan., 

but  s.Lan.+.</d.«y,   s.War.  n. 

Wor.  Oxf  e.Sus. 
.»//«/■(/ Bch,  Abd,  sw,Nhb.  Wm., 

but  w.Wm.  tfiud,  I.Ma, 
,>/'«rrfiie,Sc,,butBch.Abd,.!/(«r(/, 

Edb. 
3/ayd  Ayr. 
3/u.'U3rd  n.Cum. 
>vd>d  s.Som. 
3vu3d  w.Wil.  Dev. 
Afloat,  93,  228.  279—^/^0/  Bell. 
Abd.  Frf.  Per.  Lth,  Edb, 
p^d.>/ w.Wm,  s,  Lan,  n.Stf.   Lei. 

s.O.sf,  Sus,.  c.Dev.+3/!<y. 
.</7<i/|iiv.Ayr.Kcb,s,  Nhb,  n.Dur. 

Win,,  but  w.Wm.  3/l63t,  sw, 

Lan.  I.Ma.  s.Stf.  e.Dev. 

3JIm>I m.Cum.  n.  li  cm. Lan. 
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Afloat  (contd.)— 

^vlost  Dor. 
3vl6}t  s.Som. 
Afore,  92,  228,  279— s/dxn  s. 

Nhb.   n.Dur.,  s.Lan. +.>/■«?()•), 

n.Der. 
3fd}r  Feb. 
3/o;-Sc.  ,but  Peb.9/tijr,3.Sc.  a/iw;-, 

Ant.  m.Nhb.  n.Cum. 
a/^(«(r)sw.Yks.  Lan.,buts.Lan.+ 

s/>(.'>-s.Sc.  Wm. 

sotX*")  s.Som.  e.Dev. 

svu3(r)  nw.Wil. 
After,  23,  279,  283,  284— a/^jfr) 
se.Y)s.s.+ a/pill,  eft3(.r),  e/pm, 
sw.Yks. +(/Wn,  s.Yks.,  nvv. 
Lan.+c/to(r),  m.Lan.,  s.Lan.+ 
afp}i.r\,  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  m.Lin., 
Lei. +«/?.?'>•),  n/jf »•),  but  s.Lei. 
seftun,  s.War.  m.Shr.  Hnt. 

o/l'.>r  Uls. ,  but  Ant.  f/"//«-,  n.Cum. 
^afpsr^  efhy. 

afp3<r>  se.Yks.  era.  &  s.Lan. 

af/'3i-  Dub.  n.Cum.  I. Ma. 

aduir)  e.Som. +  «/'.'()•),  w.Som.+ 

nW/-),  e.Dev. +»//.;(>•). 
aftiir)  Lei.  se.  Ken. 
«/.X»)s.Lin.Rut.  Lei.  n.Nhp.,sw. 

Nhp.+pfe()),e.Wai-.n.Shr.Hrf. 

Glo.  Oxf.  Brks.,  n.  i  m.Bck.+ 

f??3(n,Bdf.Lon.Nrr.Suf.Ess.e. 

Sus.  LW.  Wil..  but  n\v.Wil. 

ffitof),  xt3(r),  me.Wil.  ^ftun, 

»to>-),w.Wil.»/.)('),Dor.,but  e. 

Dor.+^fe(n,w.Som.  Dev.,but 

e.Dev.  adur),  s:ft3{r). 
xJlJin  Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  dt3ir),  e. 

Dev. 
»/?»/■  nm.Se.,  but  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

eft}r,  s.Sc. 
set3(.r)  nw.Wil.  +  &l3(r),  w. Wil. 
Sft3(n  s.Lei.,  me.Wil. +  SW)1. 
ffi^Jion.  Ken.sm.Hmp.  nw.  ime. 

Wil.  e.Som. 
eflj>3(r)  n.Lan. 
e/lpr  Ant.,  Wm. +</«(>-). 
f/'ttnnne.&s.  Nhb.Dur.e.m.&w. 

Cum.  Wm.  Yks.,  but  e.  Yks.+ 

efj>3<.r),  se.  Yks.+n/faccj,  afp3{i), 

effi3(.r),  SW.&  s.  Yks.+a/ton,  nw. 

Lan.  n.Lin. 
e/l?srSc.,butnm.  &  s.Sc.  mft3r,\\. 

&  me. Nhb.  n.Cum. 
ejp3{y)  e.Yks.+e//3(r).  se.Yks. 
e/Mnn.  &  m. Bck. , e. Dor.  +  dl3(n- 
ph(r)  sw.Nlip. 
Again,  188,  228,  249 — sgxn  n. 

Der.+3gjic>t,  3gjen. 
}gcn  Sh.l.  Cai.  Inv.  Bch.  Abd., 

sn.Sc.+3^f«,  but  Frf..'^o;,  nm. 

So.,  em.Sc.+3geii,  3gm,  but 

Peb.  3gen,  vjm.^c. +3geii,  3gin, 

agjeii,    Dub.,     m.V^m. -rSgcH, 

>gi»i,  vv.  i  s.Wm.  +  3ge>i,  ne. 

Yks.  s.h&n.  +  3gi3n ,  Chs.,  n. 

Stf.+.>g/(-H,s.Stf.+3§-m,  m.Not. 

m.  &  S.Lin.  Rut.,  Lei.+Ji,'/«,  e. 

*w.War.,n.Shr.+j;yi:»,e.Hrf. 

+3gjvii,  Gmg.  s.Pem.nw.O.xf., 

e.Oxf. +^^yfH,  s.Oxf.  Hnt.  m. 

Cmb.  ne.Nrf.,  n.Ken.+  i>i;';«, 

Sus.,  but  c.Sus.  3giit,  vv.Wil. 

c.Som.+rgc3ii,   s.Som.+3ghii, 

n.Dev.+3ge3ii,  3giii,  sw.Dev. 

+>geit,  s.Dev.  c.Cor. 
<ffM«sm.Sc.,buts.Ayr.Kcb.»ff«, 

n.Dur. +3^,vi,  3gi3>i,  3gjcn,  n. 

Cum. +3gijn,    m.Yks.  i-jgijii, 
nv/.Lan.+>gcn,  >gjen,  n.Lin.+ 


3gi3n,  me.  &  w.Wil.  e.Som.  n. 

Dev.,  e.T>tv.+3gi3ii. 
3gcii  Or.L,  ne.Sc. +^^'cH,  3gjeii, 

but  Bch.  Abd.  si^eit,  sn.  &  em. 

Sc,  s.Sc. +^^/>;/. 
»^f)(Frf.,butvv.Frf..?^CH,wm..Sc. 

Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  3gen,  Peb. 

Kcb. ,  s.  Nhb. +^^WH,  3gjcii,  n. 

Dur.m.w.  i  s.Wm., nnw.  Yks. 

+3g-('aK,snw.Yks.n.&nvv.Lan., 

l.Ma.+3gJni,  sw.Dev. 
3giaii  e.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.,  but  n. 

'Wm.+3gi3H,n].'Wm.3gcti,3giju, 

w.  &  s.Wm.  '^gen,  nnw.Yks. 
3giii  em.&wm.Sc.  Ant.  n. Nhb.  s. 

Stf.  Rut.  Lei.,  s.War.  ■^3g/el!, 

G\o. +3gi3ti,  se.Brks.  m.Bck. 

Bdf.,se.Hrt.+3_§';V;;,ne.  Cmb., 

se.Cmb.+Jiy'c«,  s.Nrf.Suf.  Ess. 

Keii.,butn.Ken.+,!g-«i,  e.Sus. 

sm.Hmp.  n.Dev. 
.ig'/'HS.Sc.me.&s.  Nhb.Dur.jbutn. 

Dur.  +3gc3>i,  3geii^  ^gjt^^'^  n.  &  w. 

Cum.  n.&m.Wm.  ne.  e.  m.  sw. 

&  s.Yks.  em.  i  s.Lan.,  e.Der. 

+.'^y«(,n.Lin.Glo.nw.Hrt.nw. 

Wil.  e.Dor.  nvv.  w.  &  s.Som. 

e.Dev. 
3gjxn  saw. Yks.  n.Der. 
3gim  ne.Sc.  s.Nhb.,  n.Dur.  sw. 

l,an.+3gen,  Fit.  n.  &  vvm.Stf. 

Der.,  but  n.Der. +Jg'a;;(,  ■'gjS'ii, 

e.Der. +p^w«,  Not. ,  but  m. Not. 

3gcii,  s.War.  s.Wor.  n.Shr.  n. 

Hrf.e.&w.Oxf.n.Bck.se.Hrt. 

se.Cmb. 
3gfni  ne.  &  wm.Sc. 
.'gjt'n  nw.  A:  m.Lan.  LMa. 
3gjott  e.Hrf.  nm.Brks 
Age,  204,  248 — a/'rfj  se.  Ken. 
ajrfj  se.Yks. +fi>fl'^,  crfj,  wrf^,  e. 

Sora. 
e3dg  n.Cum.+j'edi,  e.  se.  &  s.Yks. 

nw.  &  S.Lin.  w.Hrt.  e.Suf.  w. 

Som. 
ed^  Sc.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  w.Wm. 

nw.  ii  se.Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  e.  & 

s.Stf.  n.Der.  Rut.  ne.Nrf.Sus. 
wrf;  m.  &  se.Yks.  w.Wil. 
irt^  Glo. 

Ji-d^  me. Nhb.  n.Cum. 
/iadg  se.Wm. 
Agnail,  266. 
Ago,  1 24, 228 — jgdne.Shr.e.Oxf. 

s.Nrf.  s.Dev. 
3gu3  sw.Yks.  Glo.  ne.Wil. 
3gil  s.Slf.  Nhp.  War.  s.Wor. ,  e. 

Hrf. +f^u((,  nw.Oxf.  Bdf.  se. 

Hrt.  Suf.  n.Ken.  e.Sus.  sm. 

Hmp.  e.Dor. 
:igUH  e.Hrf. 
Agree,  220, 228.  232, 364 — a'jjra 

c.Suf. 
^j«'n.Cura.,nnw.Yks.+^/'f,snw. 

Yks. +3g>ci. 
gri  nnw.Yks. 
3greisn\v.Yks.  s.Chs.  Lei. 
i>giij  ni.  &  se.Yks. +3gn,  w.Wil. 
sgit  sn.  &  wm..Sc.  e.  m.  sc.  &  s. 

Yks.,  sm.Lan.  nw.Der.  s.Lin. 

n.Wor.  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil. 
Ague,  204.  231,  233,  248,  249  - 
aigj  sc.  Ken. 
cign  e.Sus. 

cigi  se.Yks. +  cgi,  nw.Lin. 
f3gi3  m.Yks. 
C3g3  S.Lin. 

egAhd.+egi,  eg),  w.Wui.  sc.  Lan. 
fi'iBch.  Abd.  Edb.  se.  &  s.Nhb. 

se.Yks.  n.Der.  Rut.  e.Som. 
cgiii  Inv.,sn.Sc.+f1fj,  Llh.  Nlib., 


but  se.  &  s.Nhb.  cgi,  n.Dur. 

sw.Lan.  s.Stf. 
cgjfi  Ayr.  LMa. 
eg3  Abd.  sn.  &  wm.Sc,  Kcb. + 

yt^j,  m.Cum.  nw  Yks.  em.  Lan. 

n.Lin. Lei. w.Oxf.Bck.  ne.Nrf. 

e.Suf 
fig 3  Kcb. 
Abind,  228 — 3/witl  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

s.Sc. 
3/2111  Bch.,  Abd.  Ayr.+3htiil,  Kcb. 
3/iiiil  Abd.  Per.,butc.Per.  3hciit, 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  Nhb.  n. 

Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm. 
Ail,  64.  248— n// e.Dor. 
ai\il  w.Som. 

«VRut.+f7,  Bdf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
e3l  e.Yks. +  f7,  sw.Yks.   Lin.  e. 

Sus. 
cine.  wm.  &  s.Sc.  Uls.  me.  i  se. 

Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  nw.  &  e. 

Yks.  sm.Lan.   nw.Der.  Rut., 

Lei.  +?/. 
il  s.Chs.  Lei. 
je3l  m.Yks. +/(>/. 
ji3l  m.Yks. 
Ain't,  248. 
Ale,  43,  44,45,248 — ai/w.Wor. 

se.Ken. 
cj/ sw.Yks.  em.  Lan.n. Lin. s.Oxf. 

.Sus.  w.  &  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
(V  Bch.,  Abd. +<7,  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
el  Inv.  Abd.  Frf. ,  but  w.Frf.  cl, 

Edb..  n.Lan. +/«/,  sm.  &  sw. 

Lan.  LMa.  Stf.  Der.,  m.Shr.+ 

jehJ3!,  me.Wil. 
ial  m.Cum. 
il  ne.Shr. +yi>'. 
i3l  e.  Dor. 

jal  Wm.  ne.Yks.  n.Lan. 
_/W wm.Sc,  butn.Ayr.y'wi',  Nhb.  n. 

Dur.  m.Shr. , Glo. +/o/,  e.Som. 
/«/ n.Cum.  nw. Lan.  Dor.,  but  e. 

Dor.  isl. 
/i/Per..  but  e.Per.  il,  s.Ayr.Kcb. 
ji3l  ne..Shr.  Glo. 
jvl  Ayr.,  but  s. Ayr.  ji'l. 
7>/ m.Shr. 
All,  40,  248,  255,  397— a  ne.Sc. 

+  al,  CI,  S.Ayr. +  n. 
al  ne.Sc.  me.  i  s.Nhb. +a,  nl, 

n.Cum.+(f,  03,  p.  nm.Yks.+«/, 

€31,  Jal,  n.  Dev.  +  61. 
a3l  w.Som.  +dl,  osl,  pi. 
d  Sh.  i  Or.L  Cai.  ne.Sc,  sn.Sc. 

+  n,  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  sm.Sc+p, 

but  S.Ayr,  a,  d,  s.Sc.+n,  Ant., 

n.Nhb.+o,  me.  i  sc.Nhb.+n/, 

6,  s.Nhb.,  n.Dur. +f7/,  al,  pi, 

n.Cum.,  n.  i;  m.Wm.+p,  o. 
dime.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  nnw. 

Yks.+d,nm.  Yks.  e. Stf , m.Shr. 

+  0I,  n.  &  nw.Hrt.  e.Ken.  e. 

Sus.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  p/,  w.  & 

s.Som.  sw.  it  s.Dev, 
a  Frf,  but  w.Frf.  a,  s.Ayr.  Peb. 
a  Inv. sn.Sc.  n.Ayr. s.Sc.  n. Nhb. 
(il  Uls.,  but  Ant.  <?,  n.Dur.  LMa. 

s.Wor.  +  p/,  se.Ken. 
a;/G!o. +p/,  Wil.  nw.Som.,  e. 

Som.  +pl. 
w/nm.Yks..  m.Yks. +yfj/. 
iW  sm.Ylis. +7(1/,  03I. 
Jul  ne.Yks.  +o.p/,  p,  61,  nm.  m.  & 

sm.Yks. 

0  nw.Fif.,ne.Nhb.+p,  nw.Yks.+ 

03,  p,  6,  nw.Lan.+p,  6,  m.Lan. 
+  p,  Chs. +(),  but  ne.Chs. +d, 
Der.  +  p,  {il,  o. 

01  S.Lin., Lei. 4p/,m.Shr.n].Bck,, 
e.  Dev.  +  03I. 


03  n.Cum.  nw.Yks.,  w.Yks.+Oj/, 
pi,  6,  61,  em. Lan. +  0.?/. 

03l  ne.Yks.,  e.Yks.+p/,  61,  sm. 
&  w.Yks.,  sw.Yks. +  p/,  6,  61, 
em. Lan.,  Rut.  m.Nhp.+p/,  w. 
Som.  e.Dev. 

p  nm.Sc. ,  but  w.Frf  e.Per.  d, 
nw.Frf  o,  em.Sc,  but  Peb.  (i, 
wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  a,  sm.Sc 
N hb. ,  but  n.  Nhb.  (T,  a,  ne.  Nhb. 
40,  me. Nhb.  al,  a.  dl,  sc. Nhb. 
0,  dl,  6,  sw.Nhb.  6,  61,  s.Nhb. 
al,  d,  dl,  s.Dur.+p/,  Cum.+p/, 
but  n.Cum.  +  d,  03,  e.  &  w. 
Cum.+d,  Wm.,  but  n.Wm.+rt, 
6,  e.Wm.+o,  m.Wm.+(7,  d,  n. 
Yks.+p/,  ne.  &  nw.  Yks.,  snw. 
Yks.+p/,  n.  nw.  m.  &  sw.  Lan. , 
ms.  Lan.+d,  s.Lan.+p/,  d,  Chs. 
n.Stf  Der.,  ne.Shr. +  p/. 

pi  n.  w.  &  s.Dur.  Cum,  n,  nw. 
snw.  e.  w.  &  sw.Yks.,  s.Yks. + 
61.  s.Lan.  LMa.  Fit.  Stf,  but 
n.Stf  p.  e.Slf  dl,  Der.  Not. 
Lin.,  but  S.Lin,  ol.  Rut.  Lei. 
Nhp.,  but  m.Nhp. +0.;/,  War. 
s.Wor.  n.  ne.  w.  &  se.Shr. 
n.  &  e.Hrf.  s.Pem.  Glo.  Oxf 
Bck.,  but  m.Bck.  ol,  Bdf  nw. 
e.  m.&se.Hrt.  Hnt.  Cmb.  Nrf 
Suf  Ess.  n.  &  e.Ken.  Sus.,  but 
e.Sus.  dl,  sm.Hmp.  e.Dor.  e. 
&  w.Som.  Cor. 

dme.  &se. Nhb.,  sw.Nhb. +d/,e.ii 
vv.Cum.+p.n.Wm.,e.Wm.+p, 
m.Wm.  nnw.  nw.  w.  &  sw. 
Yks.  nnw.  nw.  sm.  ms.  i  s. 
Lan.  ne.Chs.  Der. 

0/ sw.Nhb.  ne.e.w.  sw.  &  s.Yks. 
n.Dev. 
Allow,225, 228,232 — /»«  w.Som. 

3lai  s.Chs. 

3laii  nnw.Yks.,  snw. Yks. +3/0//, 
es.Yks.  n.Lan., se. Lan. +sfe«, 
n.Der.  s.Oxf. 

3ld  sw.Yks.  s.Lan. 

a/cK  Bdf  se.Ken. 

alx  sw.Lan. 

sloH  snw.Yks.  LMa. 

»lu  Sc.  Ant.  me.  se.  i:  s.Nhb.  n. 
Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  n.  &  w.Wm. 
e.  m.  i  se.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lin. 

}lvH  w.Hrt.  e.Suf  me.  i  w.Wil. 
Dor. 

3hit  se.Lan. 
Almost,  228,  229,  249,   253 — 

aliinust  m.Bck. +ol»ws/,3m63'sl, 

3fllll3'st. 

olntosl  m.Bck. 

otnos  Lei. 

0II13S  sw.Yks. +  om3sl. 

oin3sl  sw.Yks.  m.Lan.  s.Chs.  n. 

Der.  n.Shr. 
sinje-st  n.Dur. 
onip's  w.Som. 
3 m63' si  m.'&ek.  me.Wil. 
3iiiii3's  nw.Wil. 
3inii3'st  nw.Oxf  m.Bck. 
Alone,  121,  122,  228,  244 — 3laiin 

se.Ken. 
3lrin  Ant. 
3te3n  nw.Lan. 
3lnt  w.Frf  e.Per. 
»/c«  Abd. +i)/m, nm.Sc, but  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  slhi,  wm..Sc.  Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.  Peb.  Kcb. 
3han  m.Cum.  Wm. 
alhn  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  31111,  Abd. 

.7/iv(,.i/!;i,s. Nhb. n.Dur.  n.Cum. 
sltii  Bch.  Abd.  sw.Nhb. 
3lo3it  m.Nhp.  m.Bck. 


ALONE 


L85I 


ARM 


iloin  s.Lan.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  me. 

}miiifg  sm.  dc  sw.Lan.,  ms.La)!. 

mc.NI)b.+o«,  s.Nhb. +  (tH(/,  n. 

oni  n.Ayr.  Lth. 

Wil.  Som.  c.Dev. 

+3mi'i>)k.  nw.Der. 

Dur.   Cum.,  but  n.Cum.+rt<i, 

i>»ii  w.Som. 

0I611  sw.Lan.  I. Ma.  s.Stf.  n.Dcr. 

>miii}k  ms.Lan. 

Wm.  n.  ne.  nw.  c.  m.  w.  &  sw. 

.tni  Uls.,  but  Ant.  oni. 

s.Wor.  se.Hrt.  Sus.  e.Dev. 

>mvt}  Ayr.  n.Bck.  e.Suf.  sc.Kcn. 

Yks.,  nw.Lan.  +ind,  m.  sw.  i 

Anybody,  299. 

}lii}>i  svv.Yks.  n.  m.  *  cm.Lan. 

Sus. ,  but  e..Sus.+»»io>;,  e.  U  s. 

s.Lan.  l.Ma.  Chs.  Stf.,  but  n. 

Anything,    140.   274  —  anifin 

jhvojii  Dor. 

Som. 

Stf.+<i«,  Dcr.  s.Not.  Lin.  Lei. 

s.Chs.-t  ani/itfk. 

Along,  32,  anS—Mfi  wm.Sc. 

An,  271,  368,369. 

nm.  i  m.Nhp.  War.  n.Wor. 

ani/'it/k  Chs.,  but  s.Chs.+aHi/i'N, 

*/<•</  sw.Yks. 

Anchor,  33 — ayt.vn  s.Nhb.    n. 

Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf.  Bdf.  e.Ilrt.  s. 

n.Stf. 

»/o>i  e.O.tf.  n\v.  4:  mcWil. 

Dur.    m.Cum.    Lan.,  but  em. 

Nrf.  Suf.  w.Ess.  n.Kcn.  Hmp. 

eni/^it/k  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  se.Hrt.  n. 

>liitl  s.Stf. 

Lan.    ryknri,   n.Stf.    n.Der., 

Wil.  Dor.  w.Som.  e.  &  s.Dcv. 

Cmb. 

■)liitig  ne.Der. 

c.Dcv.+flf}kj(i). 

Cor. 

vni<)it}  w.Som. 

3/vi}  e.  H  rf.  nw.  Dc v. 

a>)tjrSc.,  but  n.Avr.  cli/ijr,  Lth. 

3nd  Or.I.  w.Wm.  nw.Lan.  m. 

Apple,  23,  233,  257,  a-)5—abl 

Alp,  266. 

Edb.  ai/ijr,  n.Nhb.  Wm.l.Ma. 

Bck.  Hmp. 

c.Dcv.-tn/i/. 

Already,  253. 

ai}l'Xr)  e.  Dev. 

Aneath,  63, 328, 233— ma^s.Sc. 

apt  Uls.,  but  Ant.  <■/>/,  s.Nhb.  n. 

Although,  253,  3i5-n//(i  Sh.I. 

ntjkir  n.Ayr. 

ntt'/'  s.Lan. 

Dur.  n.  i  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw. 

<i/(<  Or.I. 

(lyfoj-Lth.  Edb. 

3nc/i  Sc,  but  Or.I.  >ni^,  s.Ayr,  + 

Yks.  Lan.,  but  sm.Lan.  n/>A  s. 

n/do  m.  Nhp. 

«<;*j(»-)se.Kcn.  Sus.  c.Som. 

3nt^,  s.Sc.  CMffi/. 

han.  +  apo,  l.Ma. +  0/'/,  n.Stf., 

Aluni,  200,  353— (i/hmi  se.  &  svv. 

(•///•xr)  sw.Yks.  em. Lan.  Dor. 

3n)/  Or.I. 

n.Dcr.+a^*,  Sus.  Dor. w.Som. 

Lan. 

ci}/..<r  Ant. 

.'//^/ S.Ayr. +>«<•/,  s.Nhb.  n.Wm. 

c.Dcv. 

nhiii  Ayr.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

Ancient,  206,  295,  365 — aiii/nt 

Anent,    ssS—jnent  Sc.   s.Nhb. 

npo  s.Lan. +  (!/■/. 

m.Cum.Wm.  Yks.  n.iim.I.an. 

Ess.  se.  Ken. 

m.Cum.  w.Wm.  sw.Yks.  era. 

ap3  sm.Lan.  n.Dcr. 

n.  i  s.Stf.  n.Dcr.  nw. Lin.  s. 

(i;0(/ne.Sc..sn.&sm.Sc.+p»//»</, 

Lan.  l.Ma. 

iipl  l.Ma. 

0.\f.  Sus. 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur. +  ch/h/,  n.Shr. 

Answer,  23— ans3(n  s.Nhb.  n. 

apt  m.Slir.+o/>/,  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

am  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w. Frf.  e. Per. 

ne.  Nrf.  e.Som. 

Dur.  n. 4:  m.Cum.Wm. sw.Yks. 

e.  &  s.Som. 

S.Ayr. 

diifnt  w.Frf.  e.  Per. 

Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der. 

epl  Ant. 

ahm  Edb. 

«///■»/ Lth.  Y.Ah.  +  pnftil. 

ans3i-  Sh.I.  Bch.  Abd. Frf.  Per., 

epl  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Frf.,  but  w. 

am  Lth.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 

xii/iit  G\o.  w.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som. 

s.Ayr.+iinsjr,  Peb.  Kcb.  l.Ma. 

Frf.  epl,  n.Ayr.  Peb.  s.Sc. 

a'hiii  se.  Ken,  e.  Dev. 

e.Dev. 

nnsjii)  S.Oxf.  se.Ken.,  e.Dev.  + 

epl  w.Frf.  c.Pcr.  Ayr.,  but  n. 

ohm  I.  Ma. 

«i/«/ s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  em. Lan. 

icns3(r). 

Ayr.  epl,  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 

Always,  229,  s^i—alis  n.Nhp. 

emfii  sw.Yks. +«"/"/. 

<ins.'r  Ant. 

opi  s.Stf.  s.Wor.  m.Shr.    Hrf. 

iilwcz  w.Som.  +gvis. 

emfnt  c.  ni.  i  sw.Yks.  nw.  &  s. 

an!i3r  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr. +  nHSj». 

Glo.  e.Suf. 

xbs  me.  Wil. 

Lin.  e.Suf. 

anS3r  Lth.+oHs.x-,  Edb.+pni^r. 

3pl  Hnt. 

mlveis  w.Wil. 

f/i/rt  se.Nhb.  Lei. +  «(/;//. 

xns3(n  Sus.  e.Som. 

Apron,  204, 234, 248, 263, 366— 

ohs  sw.Yks.  m.Cmb. 

c»fnt  se.Nhb.  m.Cum.  w.Wm. 

iviisj(n  mc.Wil.  Dor.  c.Dev. 

aipr3n  se.Ken. +rti/^H. 

p//'s  c  Hrf.  -^glis. 

nw.  &  sc.YI;s.  Lan.,  but  cm. 

pnsjr  Edb, 

aipin  se.Ken. 

plis  ne.Der.  e.Hrf. 

Lan.  fH/;i/.  I. Ma.  s.Stf.  n.Der. 

Ctns3r  Lth. 

apr.m   sn.Sc   s.Dur.,    n.Cum. + 

plvs  m.Bdf. 

Rut.  Lei.  Sus. 

Anthem,  286--anlm  w.  Wm.sw. 

i7i«-.»;,  w.Wm. e.  Yks., se.Yks. 

p/>s  ne.Chs.  Rut.  nw.  &  c.Oxf., 

onfnl  wm.Sc.+pii/nl. 

Yks. 

Jreipsnn,  sw.Yks.  n.Lan.  wm. 

Bdf.+phz,  but  m.Bdf.  +  p/iij. 

pii/nt  sn.  wm.  & sm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth. 

lendni  se.Ken. 

Stf. 

phs  Bdf.  ni.Hrt.  w.Cor. 

Edb.  ne.Yks. 

leitim  Sus.  e.Dev. 

ap3n  n.Lin. 

pvis  w.Som. 

Ancle,  33— (7i;W  Sc,  but  n.Ayr. 

Any,  1 40,  23 1 ,  350 — ani  Dub. ,  n. 

apjr3n    nnw.Yks.,    snw.Yks.+ 

puis  s.Chs. 

ayi/,  Lth.  Edb.  ayk/,  s.Nhb. 

Wm. +(■)»■,  oni,  snw.Yks.  sm. 

jap3f3n,  se.Yks. 

6h£  sm.Lan. 

n.Dur. m.Cum.  Wm.  Lan., but 

&  s. Lan. +OH/,Chs.Dnb., n.Stf. 

ap'm  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.  jcs.Stf.  n. 

Am,  435. 

em.  Lan.  cykl.  I. Ma.  n.Stf.  n. 

+f»i,wm.Stf.+0Hi', n.Der.  fcm, 

Der.  m  Not.  w.War.  n.Wor. 

Amble,  266. 

Der.,  e.Dev.+djW. 

oni.  Lei. +  cm/,  oni,  m.Nhp.-e 

n.Shr.  Glo. 

Among,  32 .  228, 233, 374 — amay 

a>)H  n.Ayr.  e.Dev. 

xni,  oni,  n.Shr. +<vii',  e.Hrf. 

apr3n  ne.Sc. 

s..Sc.  +ematj. 

liyil  Lth.  Edb. 

nw.  Oxf.  +  fill,  Bdf. 

ajrin  Edb. 

amtiij  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb. 

ffyWse.Ken.  Sus.  e.Som. 

a'»;  m.Nhp.  w.Wil.,  n.Dev.+fWi, 

irpm  m.Bck. 

aniv  Bch. +n>H»H,  Abd.+awcM, 

eykl  Ant.  sw.Yks.  cm.Lan.  me. 

oni,  s.  Dev. 

Kphi  Hmp.,  Wil.+/<-^jM,  but  mc. 

$mo,  jmon. 

Wil.  Dor. 

on Cai.Hd/ii', s.Nhb.  e.Cum.+o)ii', 

Wil.  epjn,\\ .\^\\.aip'}n,imp3n, 

amvit  Bch.  Abd. 

o'}kl  s.Stf. 

m.  &  w.Cum.   Wm.,  but  n. 

c.Som,  nw.Dcv. 

emai}  s.Sc. 

And,  235,307 — an  Or.I. +  .»«((/, 

Wm.+(j»i,  oh;,  nnw.& se.Yks. 

«p'in  w.WU.yxphi. 

imnj  Uls.,  but  Ant.  siiiaij. 

Frf.  +  ««,p«,  Lth.+m,i«,  Edb. 

n.Lan.+o«;,  l.Ma.  n.Stf.,  s. 

epnit  Lth. 

mai}  se.Yks. 

+*«.Peb.Kcb.,Wgt.+u;i,Ant., 

Stf.  +  om,  n.Der.  Lin.,  but  n. 

epjn  Rut.  Lei. 

mm)}  w.Som. 

n.Dur.  n.Cum. +.»;/,  Wm.+^M, 

Lin.  +  OH/,  Rut.+fHi,  o>;;,  Lei. 

epm  mc.Wil. 

mot}  e.V>c\\  +  3iiioi]. 

butw.Wm.+.7Hrf,nw.Yks.+SH, 

+oni,  n.Wor. e.Hrf. ,Glo.+om', 

e3p3n  e.Suf. 

smrti;  Or.  L  wm.Sc,  Aj'r.+»«i;)/, 

I.  Ma.  +aii.  .>«,  n..Stf.  +3n,  Oxf. 

Oxf.,  but  nw.Oxf.  +  n»/',  se. 

«/ii«nw.&s.Lin,s.War.nw.Hrt. 

Feb.  Kcb.  Ant.  mc.  &  s.Nhb. 

+  1111,  3)1,  Wil.  +  ff»I,  3H. 

Hrt.  Nrf.  Suf.  Ess.  Ken.  s.Sur. 

eprjnSh.l.w.FrC e. Per.  wm.Sc. 

Dur.,    but   i-i.V>ur.  +jmnt},    n. 

and  Ayr.+fH,  un,  an,  311,  s.Nhb. 

Sus.sm.  Hmp.nw.Wil.,e.  Dor. 

Ayr.Kcb.  s  Sc  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

Cum. +»HiMy,  m.Cum.Wm.  ne. 

+311,  m.  Nhp.+a!Hi/,  3n. 

+i;»,  e.Som.,  w.Som.ho/ii,  n. 

m.Cum.  nw.  &  em.  Lan. 

nw.  e.  4:  m.Yks.,  sw.Yks.+ 

an  I. Ma. 

e.  i  svv.  Dev. 

epin  n.Bck.  nc.Nrf.,  sw.Dcv.+ 

3mci),  3mui},  n.  ii  nw.Lan.,  s. 

an  m.Shr.,  w.Ess.  n.Kcn. +3h, 

cni  Rut.  n.Shr.  m.Bck. 

f^phi. 

Lan.  +jmitf}^ 

Sus.  Wil ,  c.Dcv.  +  s». 

iHi  c.Dor. 

ep)iin  n.Cum.  l.Ma. 

9mat}  n.Dur. 

xnd  m.Nhp.  Brks.,  Hmp. +  bh, 

o;ir Bch.  Abd. +o«i,  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

cp'jn sw.Lan. s.Oxf.  Sus  I.W.c. 

»«;«<;  Sh.I.,  w.Wil.+>»io3,  nw. 

3n,  3nci,  c.Som. 

Kcb. 

Dor.  sw.Dcv. 

Dev. 

en  Bch.+ioi,3n,  s.Abd.+t»i,  iin, 

0)11  Sh.I.,  nc.Sc.  + dm,  but  Bch. 

japnn  m.Yks. 

>mci)  sw.  &  ms.Yks. 

3n,  Ayr.,  s.Sc.+B«. 

Abd.  +  one,  sn.Sc.  +  oni,  nm. 

japjiin  snw.Yks. 

»HioAbd.,  Per. +  .>i<io»/. 

end  e.Ken. 

Sc.,but  w.Frf.  c. Per.  one,  sm. 

ja-pjn  w.Wil. 

^moH  ne.Sc.,butBch.fii<;u,(j«;u;;, 

in  Lth. 

Sc,  but  Kcb.  one,  Lth.  +  oni. 

jepjn  Wil. 

Abd.  +amv,  amun,  jmo,  Frf. 

V  Cai.  +  y». 

Kdt>.  Peb.  s.Sc.  -Ant.  me.  Jt  s. 

jep3n  nw.Som. 

Per. 

VH  Sh.I. +^H,  Cai.  Inv.  s.Abd. 

Nhb.  Dur.  n.  i  c.Cum.  n.Wm. 

vpin  w.Som. 

fmoi}  es.Yks.  m.Lin.  s.Lei.   n. 

Frf.  Ayr.Wgt,s..Sc.,me.Nhb. 

Yks.,  but  nnw.Yks.+«;/,  snw. 

Are,  435 

Wor.   e.Hrf.,   n.Bck. +*»/«»;, 

s.Lan. +»H,  OxI'.,  s.Nrf. +.>i/, 

Yks. +  (i</i,  se.Yks.+fm,  Lan., 

Ark,  37— <tr*  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Frf. 

m.Bck.nc.Nrf.,c.Sus. +»»/«<;, 

Hmp.,  Dor. +»,  3n,  n.Dcv. 

but  n.Lan. +  «!/,  sm.  &  s.Lan. 

Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  l.Ma. 

w.WiL  c.Dcv.  w.Cor. 

an  Ayr. 

+n>ii,  wm.  &  s..Stf.  Dcr. ,  but  n. 

luk  sw.Nlib.  Som. 

>iiin>)  n.Cum.  m.Not.  s. Lin.  Rut. 

iin  BnlT.,  Bch.  Abd.  +  .'»,  but  s. 

Dt:r.+ain',eni,  n.  Lin.+e/;/,  Rut. 

ak  <;,  Nhb.  Dur.  n.  4;  m.Cum.Wm. 

Bdf. 

Abd. +  r//,  vn,  3n. 

Lei.  n.  \  m.Nhp.  e.War.  Glo. 

Lan.  Stf.  n.Der.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf. 

»WH»; sw.Yks. cm.i s.Lan.  l.RLi. 

3  e.Vks.  Lei.  +  «i,  Dor. 

n.Bck.  n.Dcv. 

se.Ken.  Sus.  e.Dev. 

s.Chs.  n.Stf.  n.Dcr.  Lei.,  but 

3n  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Bch.  Abd.  Frf.  e. 

d«i  Cai.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  em.Sc,  but 

irk  I.ih.  Edb.  s.Sc. 

s.Lei.  imofi,  ni.Nhp.  War.  ne. 

Per.  Fif.  CId.  Ayr.  lth.  Edb. 

Lth.  oni,  nni.  Edb.    Peb.  oni. 

Arm,  37,231, 24B— arm  Uls.,  but 

Shr. 

Uls.,  but  Ant.  an,  Nhb.,  but 

wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  oni. 

Ant.  irm.  Dub.,  I.Ma.+otvm. 
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Arm  (contd.) — 
ariDt  nnw.Yks.+fJOTjSnw.  Yks. 

+diii,  I. Ma. 
afni  em.Lan.  s.Som. 
din  s.Nhb. +a)i«,  n.Cum.  +crjni, 

m.Cum.  Wm.  snw.Yks.,  s\v. 

Yks. +e^fu,  Lan.,  but  em.Lan. 

(M>H,  sw.Lan.tBW,  Stf.  Der.  s. 

Lin.  Rut.,  Lei.+ra/,  m.Shr.  s. 

Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  se.Ken. 

Sus,  me.WiL,  w.Wil.+y«;«, 

e.Dev. 
sem  s.Dur.  sw.Lan. 
erm  Abd.  Per.  wm.Sc.  S.Ayr,  s. 

Sc.  +  cnii,  Ant. 
cnin  sm.  Sc.  ,but  s.  Ayr.  crm,  erm, 

Kcb.  cnn,  n.Cum. 
««i  s.  Nhb.n.  Dur.Yks. ,  but  nnw. 

Yks.  +  o;v>»,  snw.Yks.  aijiii, 

»</(,  e.Yks.+c";,sw.  Yks. +(/»«, 

Bdf. 
em  e.Yks. +  «»i,  Lei. 
^rwSh.Lne.Sc  but  Abd. +<■>'«;, 

sn.  nm.  4:  wm.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  s. 

Ayr.+cn«,  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.Kcb. 

s.Sc.  me.  &  se.Nhb. 
iim  Uor.+jesnt,  but  c.Dor.+/'5;». 
jam  Wil.,  but  me.Wil.  am,  w. 

Wil.+nm,  nw.  &  e.Som. 
jeiyH  Dor. 
jhnt  LW. 
jim  e.Dor. +  r>»i. 
Arrive,  425. 
Arrow,  23, 229— «>-.(  Nhb.  n.Dur. 

m.Cum.   Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan. 

LMa.  Stf.n.Der.  s.Lei.s.Oxf. 

Sus.  Dor.  e.Dev. 
dr^  w.Som. 
xrs  me.WiL  e.Som. 
ier»  se.Ken. 
eyo  Or.L 

«vBch.Abd.,Ayr.+f>-.),Ltli.Ant. 
eri  Edb. 

era  Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb. 
As,  235,  444. 
As,  pron.,  423. 
Ash  (tree),  27 — ai/s.Lan.+f/;  w. 

WiL  +  «i/: 
fl/Inv.  Bch.,  Abd.+c/  sn.Sc.,w. 

Frf.  e.Per.  n.Dur.  se.Yks.+ 

ef,  sw.Lan.  Stf.  n.Der.  s.Lei. 

e.Suf. 
af  LMa.  Lei.,  but  s.Lei.  af,  w. 

Som.  e.Dev. 
n/Lth.  Edb. 
xifme.  li  w.Wil. 
ff/s.Sc. 

s/snw.Yks.+f/,  Dor. 
«/nw.Lan.+f/lSus.,butw.Sus.^ 
ij/'Abd.w.Frf.e.Pcr.wm.So.Pcb. 

Kcb.  Nhb.  Dur.,  butn.Dur.+ 

af,  n.&m.Cum.Wm.  Yks.,but 

snw.Yks.+ie/se.Yks.+rt/Lan., 

but  nw.Lan.+f//,  em.Lan.  e^/, 

s.Lan.+ai/Jm.Not.  Lin.s.Oxf. 

ne.Nrf.  se.Ken.  s.Som. 
6»/em.Lan. 
^ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  a/,  Abd.  a/, 

ef,  Ayr.  m.Nhp.  GIo.  m.Bck. 

s.Sur.  w.Sus.  e.Som. 
i/e.Kcn.,  but  se.Ken.  e/. 
Ash  (of  fuel),  27,  343,  382—0;/ 

c.Dcv. 
oiOr.L  Kcb.me.isc.Nlib.  Dur. 

n.  &  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  Yks.,  but 
snw.Yks.  +  (is,     sc.Yks.  +  n/, 
Lan.+cs,  ne.Der. 
n/Sli.L,  se.Yks.+a5,  n.Dev. 
ns  S.Ayr. 

as  s.Sc.,  snw.Yks. +  (14. 
&s  Lth.  Edb. 


es  Lan.  s.Chs.  Stf.  n.Der.  Shr. 

f/'sn.Sc,  but  Frf.  es. 

es  Bch.  Abd.  Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr., but 
S.Ayr,  as,  n.Ken.  e.Dor. 
Ashes,  379. 

Ask,  129,  343 — aiks  sm.Lan.+ 
aks. 

aks  Sh.L  Cai.  em.Sc,  but  Edb. 
ask,  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  nsk, 
Kct).,  Ant.+ffa,  Nhb.,  but  rac. 
Nhb. +«i-i,  se.Nhb. +  ffc,  n. 
Dur.,  Cum.  +  a*-,  but  n.Cum.+ 
ask,  Yks.  +  as,  but  nw.Yks.+ 
cts,  se. Yks. +  as*,  ms.Yks.+ 
eks,  Lan.,  but  n.han.+eks,  esk, 
sm.Lan.  +  aiks,  s.Lan.  +  ast, 
LMa.  Chs.  Dnb.  Stf.,  but  c. 
&  wm..Stf.  eks,  Der.,  but  w. 
Der.  eks,  m.Not.  Lin.,  but  s. 
Lin. +as^,  Rut.+as/,  Lei.+a/'s, 
but  n.Lei.  ccks,  m.Nhp. +  a5, 
dsl,  e.War.  Won  ne.Shr.  n. 
Hrf.,  e.Hrf  +  as*,  Oxf.,  but 
nw.Oxf.+f/t5,  s.Oxf.  ast,  Bdf. 
■¥aeks,  s.NrL+ask,  xks,  w.Suf. 
LW.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor. +«5i, 
Som.,  but  s.Som. +«s<,  n.Dev. 
+  R:ks,  e.Dev. 

as  s.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.,  but  m.  & 
s.Wra.  eks,  Yks.  m.Nhp. 

ask  Inv.  Abd.  w.Frf.  Per.  Uls., 
but  Ant.  aks,  eks,  me. Nhb.  + 
aks,  n. Cum. +ais,  as,  se.Yks. 
+  aks,  s.  Lin.+afo,  e.Hrf.,  c. 
.Suf.  +  as/,  se.Ken. 

ast  s.Lan. +aks,  s.Oxf.,  m.Bck. + 
«fc, e.Suf.  e.. Sus., s.Som. +afo. 

dks  Lei.  me.WiL 

as*  n.Ayr.  Lth.  s.Nrf.,  e.Dor.+ 
aks. 

ast  Rut.  m.Nhp.  Brks.  n.Bck. 
n.Ken. 

aks  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  ask,  s.Ayr. 
ask,  s.Sc. 

ask  S.Ayr. 

ask  Edb. 

xks  n.Lei.,  m.Shr. +«s/,  GI0.+ 
eks,  m.Bck.  Bdf.,  se.Hrt.+ 
jhks,  ne.Cmb.  ne.&s.Nrf.  Ess. 
Sus. , but  e. Sus.  as/,  Hmp.,  but 
sm.Hmp.  iisk,  Wil.,  but  me. 
Wil.  dks,  Dev.,  but  n.Dev.  + 
fljfes,  e.  Dev.  aks,  sw.Dev.+ieks, 
eks. 

xsk  Dub. 

xst  m.Shr. 

xks  sw.  De V.  +  xks,  eks. 

xsk  sm.Hmp. 

eks  Ant.  m.  *  s.Wm.,  nnw.Yks. 
+aks,  snw.Yks.+rts,  ms.Yks.+ 
aks,  n.Lan.+afc,  esk,  c.  h  wm. 
Stf.  w.Dcr.  s.War.  Glo.,  nw. 
Oxf.  H-ais,  sw.Dev. 

esk  n.Lan. 

eks  se.Nhb. +  afo. 

jisks  se.Hrt. 
Asp,  331. 

Ass,  26— as  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w. 
Frf.  Per.  mc.Nhb.  s.Dur.  m. 
Cum.  Yks.  Lan.,  but  s.Lan.+ 
a6-,wm.&s.Stf.n.Der.,s.Lin.+ 
cs.  Lei.,  but  s.Lei.  xs,  m.Bck. 
Hnt.,  e. Dor. +a!s,  e.Som. +  ffis, 
c.Dev.+  as. 

as  n.Ayr.,  s. Lan. +  ns,  LMa.  s. 
War.  c.Hrf.  s.Oxf.  e.Suf.  se. 
Ken.  nw.  U  e.Dev. 

as  Pcb.  s.Sc. 

(is  Lth.  Edb. 

xs  Ant.  Dub.  s.Lei.  Sus.  Dor., 
but  e.Dor.  as,  xs,  e.Som. 


xs  w.Wil.  e.Dor. 

es  S.Lin. 
Assuage,  233. 
Asylum,  232. 
At,  235. 
At,  prep.,  439. 
At,  proii.,  417,  423. 
Attach,  367. 
Atween,  228  —  stivln  Sc.  Ant. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 

s.Sf.  s.Som. 
Auger,  266. 
Aught,  127,  358 — aiit  s.Nhb.  + 

out,    n.Dur.    Wm.  nw.Lan., 

s.Lan.+out. 
nX^Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  Per. 
oxt  Frf.,  but  w.Frf.  dxt,  Kcb. 
onx'  Sh.L 
o//irs.Nhb.m.Cum.ms.Yks.Lan., 

but  nw.  I.an.  aiil,  s.Lan.+a^(^ 
PX^  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  oxt,  Lth. 

Edb.  Ant. 
pt  LMa.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  e. 

&  s.Som.  nw.  i  e.Dev. 
out  n.Der. 
d.it  w.Som. 
oxt  S.Ayr. 
61  s.Stf.  S.Lin. 
Aunt,  202,266 — a/;/ne.  &  sn.Sc. 

w.Frf.  e.Per.  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.   &  m.Cum. 

Wm.  nw.  &  e.Yks.  Lan.,  but 

em.Lan. +oiit,  sw.Lan. +  Hpnt, 

s.Lan.+ciit,  LMa.,  n.Stf.  +  a;;/, 

m.Not.  m.&  S.Lin.,  Lei.+a<;/, 

sw.Nhp.  ne.Shr.  Glo.  e.Sus. 
diit  wm.Sc.  m.Yks.  n.Stf.  Rut. 

Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.War.  w.Wor., 

n.Shr.+j;(''/(/  (obs.),  S.Oxf.  ne. 

Nrf.,  e.Suf. +  ;eh/,  se.Ken.  e. 

Dor.  w.Som. 
ant  s.Sc. 
ant  Kdb.+pnt. 
sent  e.Suf.  Sus.,  but  e..Sus.  ant, 

w.Wil.+  cM^,  Dor. 
xnt  me.Wil. 
c>/<  s.Lan.  n.Der.,  ne.Der.+HoH/, 

w.Der.,  m.Shr.+Hf«/,  w.Wil. 
na>it  s.Chs.  s.Wor. 
ndnt  I.W. 
ne^nt  e.Hrf. 
nent  (obs.)  n.Shr. 
ncnt  m.Shr. 
npnt  ne.Yks.  sw.Lan. 
>i6nt  (obsol.)  ne.Der. 
o»/ sw.Yks.,  em.Lan. +  a»/. 
pnt  Lth.  Edb. 
Away,  64,   228,    232— jaiai  s. 

Wor.  ^nvei,  n.  &  e.Hrf.  nm. 

Brks.,    s.Nrf.+Jzt'a,  aive,  Ess. 

sm.Hmp.  nw.  &  me.Wil.  w. 

Som. 
oivS  Sh.  &  Or.L  Cai.,  ne.Sc.  + 

wa3,  sn.Sc.+aa'fl,  nm.  &  em. 

Sc.  s.Nrf. 
9wa  sn.Sc. 

3wxi  m.Vi\ip.+3ivei,  e.Dor. 
3WX  Uls.,  Cum.  n.V^m.+3we,  w. 

Suf  w.Wil. 
3wei  s.Stf.  Lei.,  but  n.Lei.  3ii'e, 

m.Nhp.,sw.  Nhp.+i)2('f",s.Wor. 

nw.Oxf.  n.  iSi  m.Bck.,  se.Hrt. 

?»<".>  nm.  Si  sw.Yks.,  m. Lin. +,)!f<", 

se.Hrt.  e.Suf. 
JM'f  w.Bwk.  Rxb.  se.Nhb.  Cum. 

Wm.,  but  n.Wm. -i-swa',  Lan. 

nw.Dcr.  Not.  n.  &  m.Lin.  n. 

Lei.  ne.  *t  sw.Nhp.  War.  c. 

Oxf.  Bdf.  nw.Urt.  se.Cmb.  s. 

Nrf.  w.Cor. 


sail  Chs. n.Stf.  Der.,butnw.Der. 

9we. 
3wp  wm.  &  sm.Sc. 
waj  ne.Sc. 
Awe— a  Abd.  +  a,  sn.Sc.  w.Fif. 

e.Per.,  s.Ayr. +  p,  Pcb.   Kcb. 

Ant.me.&s.Nlib.  n.Dur.,nnw. 

Yks.+ya,  snw.Yks., n. Lan. +p. 
a  Bch.  Abd.  s.Sc. 
jd  nnw.Yks. 

yai)  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  a,  Abd.  d,a. 
o)  m.  &  sw.Yks.  em.Lan. 
p  Inv.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr. 

+a,  Lth.  Edb.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

e.Yks.n.Lan.I.Ma.s.Chs.Stf. 

n.Der.  Lei.  se.Ken.  Som. 
Awkward,  247. 
Awl,  49, 255, 266— a/  Frf.  s.Ayr., 

s.Nhb. +a/. 
a  w.Wil.  ^ 

dl  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  a/,  Abd.ia/, 

sn.Sc.  Per.  Pcb.  me.  .V  s.Nhb. 

n.Dur.,  nnw.Yks.  +  p/,  tid. 
a/ Bch.,  Abd.  +  a/. 
xl  me.Wil. +p/. 
npl  s.Chs.  w.Som. 
os/m.Yks.,sw.Yks.+p/,em.Lan., 

e.Dev. +  p/. 
pi  Inv.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr. 

al,  Lth.  Edb.  sw.Nhb.  s.Dur. 

n.  vV  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  sc.  is. 

sw.Yks.  Lan.,butcm.Lan.o.>/, 

LMa.  Stf.  n. Der.s.  Lin. s.War. 

s.Oxf.  Bdf  ne.Nrf.  cSuf.  sc 

Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  c.&  s.Som. 

e.Dev. 
^13}  nnw.Yks. 
Axe,  25— afon.  4;  m.Cum.  n.&w. 

Wm.  Lan.,  but  em.Lan.  eks, 

LMa.  n.Stf.  n.Der. 
dks  Kcb.,  e.Dev. +3-^. 
xks  Sus.  Dor.  e.Som.  e.Dev. 
eks    Inv.,    s.Nhb.    n.Dur. +f*s, 

Wm.,  but  n.  i  w.Wm.  nks, 

em.Lan.  s.Lei.s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

w.Som.  nw.Dev. 
eks  Bch.  Abd.  s.Sc. 
eks  Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

n.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
Axle,  25,  233,  339  — afo/  s.Nhb. 

n.Dur.+ivfrs/,  Lan. +as/,  but  cm. 

Lan.  cksl,    LMa.   Stf.  n.Der. 

S.Lei. 
as/  Nhb.,  but  s.Nhb.  aksl,  eksl, 

eks/,  Dur. ,  but  n.  Dur.  a/.'s/,  eksl. 

Cum.  Wm.  Yks.,  but  n.Yks. 

azt,  Lan. 
ac/  n.Yks. 

xksl  Dor.  e.Som.  e.Dev. 
cksl  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  Per. 

S.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.Nhb.  cm. 

Lan.  s.O.xf.  se.Ken.  nw.Dcv. 
cksl  Frf.,  but  w.Frf.  eksl,  Ayr., 

but  S.Ayr,  eksl,  Lth.  Edb.  s. 

Nhb.  n.Dur. 
eel  wm.  cS:  s.Sc. 
Aye  — ai   sn.Sc.    s.Dur. +  <•/,    n. 

Yks.,   ms.Yks. +  «',   sw.Yks., 

n\v.han.+x,  n.Lin.+r,  Rut.  s. 

Wor.,  m.Shr.  e.Dor. +  a3i,  w. 

Som. 
n  sc.Yks. +«/,(•',  sw.Lan. +a%  wm. 

Stf  nw.Dcr. Not.  Bdf.  se.Hrt. 
aVs.Sc.  m.Shr.  e.Dor.  e.Som. 
X  nw.  At  sw.Lan.  w.Wil. 
ei  ne.  sn.  wm.  At  sm.Sc.  nic  & 

se.Nhb.  Dur.,  but  s.Dur.+a/', 

n.Cum.  m.  se.  It  ms.Yks.,  c. 

Suf. +c. 
("Cai.  se.Yks.  n.Lin.  e.Sul. 
p  e.War. 
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Ayout,  55,  328    3J0II   nc.Sc.+ 

bad  nw.Lin.  Dor.  c.Dev. 

Afi  nnw.\'ks.*bpld.  n.Lau. 

Shr.  boijk,    s.Oxf.,   c.Dev.4 

Jjallt, 

bed  Abd.  Per.,  but  e.Per.  bad,  n. 

6(«/  Wm.,  but  w.Wni.  lipid,  sm. 

li^rijk. 

yntil  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.  i 

Ayr.  n.Lan.  s.Stf.  e.Som. 

se.  i  sw.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.  4i  nw. 

bilijk  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  Arii;*,  s. 

wm.Sc.   Kcb.   Ant.    Nlib.   n. 

6/jr/ n.Cum.,  n.V^m. +bad. 

Dcr.  Sus. 

Ayr.  6(71/*,  Ant.  n.Nhb. 

Dur.  n.Ciim.  nnw.Yks.  nw.  *: 

Bag,  351—4(1.?  Bch.  Alid.  w.Frf. 

6(5/ sm.Sc.  LMa.  S.Stf.  e.Suf. 

6(;.;6  n.Aj  r.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 

sw.  Lan. 

Per.  n.Ayr.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n. 

AjiW  Lth.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  nnw. 

biiijk  Inv.  Peb. 

'/!)/;/  sii.Sc. 

A;  m.Cum.  Win.,  but  n.Wni.+ 

iisnw.Yks.,sc.Yks.+/ii/(/,cm. 

bieijk   se.Ken.  +  Art/*,   Sus.    me. 

Baby,  204.  231  —  6(761   gen.    in 

6(11,',  Lan.,  but  sm.l.an.+id/i,', 

Lan.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  s.Oxf.  ne. 

Wil.  Dor.  c.Dev. 

Eng.,biit; 

LMa.  Stf.  Lei.  s.O.xf.  Hnt." 

Nrf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  Dor. 

6a'*;*  e.Som. 

babi  s..Sc. 

baig  sm.Lan. 

A,-,/(/ se.Yks. 

bei)k  sw.Yks.  em. Lan.  Lon.  se. 

i«ii'  in.I.in.  m.Nhp,  e.Suf.  w. 

bag  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  bag,  Ant. 

Bale,  204 — bail  se.Ken. 

Ken. 

Som. 

sw.  &  s.Nhb.,  n.Wm.+Aa^'. 

bcil  Lei. 

bv>)k  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  Stf.  e.War. 

hlbi  m.  i  s.Chs. 

bug  s.Sc. 

bel  Abd. 

m.Shr. 

Back,  24,  24Q,  398— An*  Sc.+ 

beeg  se.Ken. +  brg,  Sus.  Dor. 

6f.i/m.Yks.+6w/,w.  Yks., se.Yks. 

Ap»/*  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

tut,  Uls.   Nhb.  n.Diir.  Cum. 

Ac^  sw.Yks.  se.Ken. 

+AiV,  sw.Yks.  n.Stf.  n.  i  nw. 

bvijk  s.Lan.  ne.Der. 

Wm.  snw.  ni.  &  s.Yks.  I.an., 

big  n.Dcr.  Som. 

Lin.  s.Oxf.  w.Som, 

Bankrupt,  295. 

but  sni.  &  s.Lan.+bc'iit.  I.M.n. 

Bait,  si. and II.,  205 — 6(71/ ne.Nrf. 

A(=/ w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Baptist,  275. 

Chs.  Slf.  Dcr.,  but  n.I)cr.+ 

+  biEt,    se.Ken.    me. Wil.,  w. 

6(7  ne.Sc,  but  Abd.  bel,  wm.Sc. 

Barber,  201,   229 — bmbtr  Inv. 

batk,  Ni)t.  in.  .&  s.  Lin.  n.I-ei. 

Wil.  +  iaiV,  Dor.  S.Som. 

Edb.  Kcb.  n.  Jis.Nhb.  m.Cum. 

ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth. 

e.War.  Slir.,biU  m.Slir.  l/xit, 

batil  w.Wil. 

w.Wm.  se.Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  s. 

Edb.  Kcb.  Ant. 

n.  i  e.Hrf.,  Glo. +  /«•/•,  0.xf. 

Aa;/m.Cum.,  nnw.Yks.+A<7,  n.  & 

Stf.  n.  4:  nw.Der.  ne.Nrf. 

basbtir)  n.Stf. 

Bdf.  w.Suf.   Sus.  e.Uor.   w. 

nw.Lan.  ne.Nrf. 

bi.il  m.Yks. 

4o6.J(n  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  w. 

Som. 

AnV  Ant.,  Lei.  +  A</,  0.\f. 

Balk,  :.i8. 

Wm.  n.  4se. I.an.  s.Slf.  n.Der. 

irii*  sm.  i  s.Lan.  n.Der.  +  6(7;t. 

6c>/n.Cum.m.Yks.,se.Yks.+6(7, 

Ball,  203.  255 — bal  Inv.,  ne.Sc. 

nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  Ken.  Sus.  me. 

6«*  Sc. 

sw.Yks.  n.Stf.  Lin.  m.Bck.  e. 

+6(7,  6(7/,  S.Ayr. +  6(7. 

Wil.  Dor.  e.Dev. 

bwk  m.Nlip.  m.Slir.  Glo.  s.Nrf. 

Suf.  Sus.  e.Dev. 

ba  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr. 

bseliHn  em.  &  sw.Lan. 

e.Suf.  Kss.  n.Ken.,  se.I<en.+ 

6(^/Kcd.  Frf.,  but  w.Frf.  6(7,  Lth. 

Peb.  Ant.  n.Cum. 

A(y6.»(>-)  sw.Yks. 

bek,  sm.Hmp.  Wil.  Dor.,  but 

Edb.,  s.Sc.  s.Nhb. +  6,7. 

bal  ne.Sc.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Dor.  w. 

liibHr)  sm.Lan. 

e.Uor.  bak,  e.  i  s.Som.  n.  &  e. 

6(7  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Fif.  Per.  Ayr. 

Som.  nw.Dev. 

Bare,  adj.,  n6—baxn  nw.Lan.  n. 

Dev. 

Peb.  Kcb.s.Sc.me.se.  it  s.Nhb. 

6(i  Kcb. 

Stf.  Shr. 

bek  se.Ken. 

Dur.  Wm.  nw.  &  se.Yks.  sw. 

6(7  n.Ayr.  s.Sc. 

bdtn  ne.Nrf. 

bjxk  se.Hrt. 

sm.&s.Lan.  LMa.s.Slf.n.Der. 

A,7/LMa.  +  Ap/. 

beir  n.Ayr. 

Backer-end,  398. 

Rut.  m.Shr. 

bojl  sw.Yks. 

6f.>(n s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  sw. 

Backmost,  398. 

Ai/e.Der. 

A(i  Lth.  Edb.   m.Cum.  w.Wm., 

Yks.  Lan.,  but  nw.Lan.  bajin, 

Backward,  303. 

bit  s.Chs.  Lei. 

snw.Yks.  +  Aj7/,  n.  i  s.Lan.  n. 

em.A:sm.Lan.6Ai-),  n.Der.  Lei. 

Backwards,  247. 

Bake,  43,  44,  45,  249,  340,  425, 

Slf.  n.  &  nw.Der. 

nw.Lin.  S.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus. 

Bacon,    204,    233,    249 — baihi 

427,  429  — All;/' se.Ken. 

Iiyl  snw.Yks.   LMa.  s.Stf.  nw. 

me.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  c.Dev. 

se.Ken. 

bakse.\'ks.  +  bijk. 

Lin.  Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus. 

be}r  Ant. 

Acj*HAnt.n.Stf.,Lei.+ie*M,6(i«, 

beik  n.Ayr.+Ai'i,  Ant.,  m.Nhp.  + 

Balm,  203— A(7J»i  n.Sif. 

bh-  Lth.  Edb. 

s.Sur. 

bcik,  bek,  ne.Nrf. 

hi'iiii  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Lth.  Edb..  Ayr. 

6(7  Inv.ne.Scw.Frf.e.Per.Ayr., 

beiiii,  n.Cum.+betn,  e.Yks.,  se. 

6f(&ne.Sc.+M'.A/Wi(',  wm.Sc,  but 

+6p;;/,  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  n.Wm. 

buln.Ayr.^>(^iV,Peb.Kcb.Nlib., 

Yks.+if*/(,  bhki:,  Lin.,  Rut.+ 

n.Ayr.  beik,  brk. 

cm. Lan.  Oxf.  se.Ken.  .Sus.  e. 

but  s.Nhb.  bexn,  Wm. 

bctii,  w.  ii  s.War.  n.Wor.  ne. 

beik  n.Cum. +  Aic*,  ni.Yks.+A/ji, 

Dev. 

A,>;LM.n. 

Shr.,n.&m.Bck.+6i>/tH,e..Suf. 

ms.&sw.Yks.  n.nw.iem.Lan. 

A(iH/  Kcb. 

Aiii  cm.  Ji  sm.Lan. 

e.  Si  w.Sus.  Dor.  w.Som. 

n.Stf.  Lin. m.Nhp.w.i  s.War. 

briiii  w.Som. 

Bargain,  201,  231,  233,  364— 

be^kt)  sw.Yks. 

s.O.\f.  n.Hrf.  m.Bck.  w.Hrt. 

bojiii  sw.Yks. 

bargen  wm .  Sc.  +  bargiii. 

bftii  Sc.  s.Nhb.  n.Cum.  Wm.  n. 

e.Suf.  e.Sus.  me. Wil.,  Dor.+ 

bfiii  Ayr.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  sw. 

bargin  ne.Sc,  but  Abd.  batgn. 

*t  se.Yks.  n.  nw.  em.  5m.  4i 

bijk,\v.ii  s.Som. e.  isw.Dev. 

Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  n.  A: 

wm.Sc.  7\yr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 

s.Lan.    LMa.   wm.    4:    s.Slf. 

bek  Lth.  Edb. 

nw.Lin. 

n.Cum. 

n.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Shr.  me. 

bt'k  Sh.L  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Frf.  Per. 

bvin  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

baigjin  Kcb. 

Wi!. 

Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.+Af//-,  sm..Sc. 

Band,  302. 

baigii  Inv.  7\bd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.e. 

biiiii  m.  &  se.Yks.  nw.Oxf.  n.  & 

es.  Yks.sm.&  s.Lan.  LMa.  wm. 

Bane,  43,  45 — bain  se.Ken. 

Per.  LMa. 

m.Bck.  w.Wil. 

&s.Stf.  n.  Ainw.Dor.  Rut.  ne. 

beiii  Bch.,  Abd.  +  6.'/(.  Sus. 

6.7^1)1  m.Cum.  w.Wm., nnw.  Yks. 

biin  m.  &  w.Chs.  Lei.  Glo. 

i  m.Nhp.,  sw.Nhp.  +  Ai>*,  s. 

beJH  sw.Yks.  em. Lan.   nw.Lin. 

+bagii,  snw.  A( se.Yks.  n.  se.  dc 

bjekn  n.Dur. 

Sur.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  Ac.)*,  e. 

Dor.  s..Som. 

s.Lan.  s..Slf.  n.Der.  Lin. Rut., 

Bad,  140,  398— inrfSh.L,  Abd.4- 

Som.  n.Dev. 

ben  Lth.  Edb. 

Lei.+Ay^*«,  s.Oxf.  ne. Nif.  c. 

bdd,  Kctl.  Frl'.  Per.  wm.Sc.  s. 

61V1*  m.Cum.  Wm.nw.Yks.  nw. 

6f"«  Inv.  Abd. Per. Ayr.  Peb. Kcb. 

Suf.  se.Ken.  w.Wil.  e.Som. 

Ayr.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.   n.  4i  m. 

Lan. 

s.Nhb.  m.Cum,  Wm.  Lan..  but 

bagii  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.,butw. 

Cum.  Wm.,  but  n.Wm.  bat/, 

biet  me.  i  S.Nhb.  n.Cum. 

em. Lan.  bun,  LMa.  s.Stf.  n. 

Wm.  A<7^i»(,nnw.  i  m.Yks.  n. 

Yks.   Lan.,   LMa.  +  A,irf,  Stf., 

6i'.>*s.Sc.,se.Nhb.+6/'(*,sw.Nhb. 

Der.  e.Som. 

Stl.nw.Lin.Su3.I.W.me.Wil. 

but  wm.Stf.  bo<t,  n.  &  w.Der. 

s.Dur.  ne.e.i  m.  Yks.sw.Nhp. 

Bang— 6(7  (;I  nv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.  Frf. 

Dor. 

n.Lin.  Lei.  m.Nhp. n.ie.Hrf. 

LW.  w.Wil.  Dor.  nw.Som. 

Per.  S.Ayr.  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m. 

biJgiii  Lei. 

e.  *  s.Oxf.  Sus. 

61*  s.Chs.  Dnb. 

Cum.  Wm.  n.& nw.Lan.  LMa. 

6<-.<^i»i  em.  ii  sw.Lan. 

badlnv  Bch.  Abd.  Ant.  n.Nhb. 

bjak  ne.Sc. 

n.Der.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  Sus.  Dor., 

bogtf  sw.Yks. 

n.Wm.  LMa.  nw.Dev. 

A/,*sc.Nhb. 

e.Dev.+A«-j. 

Af/j'i«  se.Nlib. 

bad  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  bad,  Lth. 

b/i~i  n.Dur. 

6(71;^  sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  ne.Der. 

bjgin  sm.Lan, 

Edb.  Peb.  Kcb. 

bjjk  n.Nlib. 

biiij  n.Ayr.  Ant.  sw.Nhb. 

Barge,  366. 

6«(/ se.Cmb.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.,  se. 

Bake-house,  229. 

haij  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  baij,  s.Ayr. 

Bark,    -.'.,   s6.   249,  340— Aar* 

Ken.+bed,  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor. 

Bald,  41,  253,  3oq—bald  Kcd. 

6(71/,  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 

Or.I.,Abd.+6(7r*,  w.Frf.  Per. 

e.Som.  e.  &  s.Dcv. 

Frf.,  but  w.Frf.  be/d,  Ant.  mc. 

ba>}  Peb.  n.Nhb. 

S.Ayr.    Edb.    Kcb.    sw.Nhb. 

bed  se.Ken. 

Nhb. 

A.r</  se.Ken. +  6^1/,  c.  &  S.Som. 

n.Wm.  LMa. 

bad  w.  4:  s.Som. 

bal  n.Nhb.  w.Som. 

bii'tj  e.Dev. 

6(7.?*  s.Lan.  Som. 

iorf  wm.Stf.  ne.Shr. 

bald  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur, 

be»  sw.Yks.,  em.Lao.+A»>f,  se. 

6(7*s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  w.Wm. 

Bade— ifl(/  Bch.,  Abd.+A«/,  w. 

bmld  s.Sc. 

Ken. 

sw.Yks.  n.  ii  nw.Lan.  Slf.  n. 

Frf.  e.Per.,  Edb.+Wrf,  Ant.  s. 

basid  w.Wil 

be»>)  em. Lan. 

Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  se. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.  m. Cum.  Wm.,  but 

held  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.,  sm.Sc. 

hoi)  s.Lan.  n.Stf. 

Ken.  Sus.   me.Wil.   Dor.  e. 

n.Wm.+6i>rf,  sw.Yks.+6«rf,  n. 

+Ap/,  but  Kcb.  bell,  Edb.  n. 

Bank    baijk  Bch.  Abd.  Per.,  but 

Dev. 

Der.  s.Som. 

Cum. 

c.Per.Ajii/i,  s.Ayr.s.Nhb.Dur. 

bark  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  but  S.Ayr. 

6(j(/ Ayr. ,  but  n.Ayr.  bed.  Lth. 

bell  Kcb. 

n.  i  m.Cum.  m.Lan.,  s.Lan. + 

A(7>*.  Ant.  n.Nhb. 

Edb.  Peb.  Kcb. 

bell  ne.Sc. 

605*,  bvijk,  LMa.  n.Der.,  ne. 

becrb  s.Sc. 

ifrf sw.Yks.  nw.Lari. 

boM  m.  &  sw.Yks. 

Der.+6t>y*,  Lei.  Shr.,  but  m. 

berk  Inv.  Lth.  Peb. 

BARK 
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Bark  (contd.)— 
bjek  em.Lan. 
buk  nvv.Dev. 
bik  sm.Lan. 
Barley,  37,  239,  231 — barii  ne. 

Sc.+An>7(, but  Bch.  Abd.  bilili; 

S.Ayr.  me.Nlib.  I. Ma. 
baali  s.Lan. +bd/i  e.Soni. 
bd/e  Sus.+lfi7/i. 
in/i's.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.w.Wm. 

Yl<s.,but  nnw.Yks.  b&h,  Lan., 

but  sw.Lan.ia'//,s.Lan.+A«.'//, 

Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin.  Lei.  m. 

Nhp.  ne.  ii  m.Shr.O.xf.  m.Bck. 

ne.Nrf.   e.Suf.   Ess.    Ken.  s. 

Sur.  Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor.,  bute. 

Dor. A«/,;i', s.Som.  n.  ie.Dev. 
bar/e  Bcli.   Abd.  vv.Frf.  e.Per., 

wm.  Sc.+6(7)/i',  bu  t  n .  Ayr, bprli, 

s.Sc. +ba>li. 
barli  ne.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  n. 

Ayr.+bpr/i,  Ant.  n.  & sw.  Nhb. 

n.Cum. 
barli  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc. 
baih  Peb. 
/'«/;' sw.  Lan.  Lei. 
bmh  nnw.Yks. 
be3/i  Rut.  n.Bck. 
beM  e.Dor. 
bpli  Glo. 
bpi/i  n.Ayr. 
i3// sm.Lan. 
Barm,  56,  234— idrw  Bch.  Abd. 

S.Ayr.  LMa. 
bamii  Per.,  but  e.Per.  barm, 
baijn  e.Som. 
/*fl>;^s.Nhb.Dur.m.Cum.w.Wm. 

snw.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  &  nw. Lan. 

s.Chs.n.Stf.n.Der.n.  Lin.  Lei. 

Oxf.  Sus.  me.Wil.  e.Dev. 
barm  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.,  but  n. 

Ayr.+i«;->«,  S.Ayr.  &«>■»;, Ant. 
barsm  Dor. 

barm  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
barm  Inv.  Peb. 
bSmi  sw.Lan.,  s.Lan.  +  6f<>»!. 
beim  s.Lan. 
bgm  s.Stf.  s.Wor. 
bvm  nw.Dev. 
b3»t  sm.Lan. 
Bam,   50,   234 — barn  sw.Nhb. 

LMa. 
bam  e.Som. 
i«H  s.  Nhb.n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

ms.  i  sw.Yks.  Lan..  but  sm. 

Lan.tj;/,sw.Lan.i(r>/,Str.  Lei. 

Oxf.  se.Ken.  s..Som.  e.Dev. 
6())«  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  Per.  Ayr., 

but  n.Ayr. +A«r»i,  Ant. 
bdran  n.Nhb.  Dor. 
bant  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
barn  Inv. 
bin  sw.Lan. 
/«,!«  Sus. 
bin  Em.Lan. 
Barrel,    198,    szg—ban'l  Kcb., 

n.Cum.  ^baril,Yks.,  but  nnw. 

Yks.  bar^l,  sm.  &  s.Lan.  n.  & 

s.Slf.  n.Dcr.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
barl  Inv.  ne.Sc,  but  Abd.  barjl, 

n.Ayr.  Ant.  me.  &  se.Nhb., 

LMa. +  4«)j/. 
barsl  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr. 

n.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 

Wm.  nnw.Yks.  n. Lan.  I. Ma. 

Lei.  ne.Nrf.  w.Wil. 
bail  I.W.  sw.Dev. 
hdl  s.Nhb.  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  s.Sur. 

Sus. 
baryl  S.Sc. 
bceril  em.Lan. 


baero  me.Wil. 

bprl  Lth.  Edb. 

bvr!  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  bart. 

(wheel)  Barrow,22g,233 — bari 

Bch.,  Abd.  +  id))d,  Lth.  Edb. 
bard  n.Cum. +  barj,  w.Wm.  sw. 

Lan.  n.Der. 
barv  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  bars, 
ban  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.   Kcb.  s. 

Nhb.  Dur.,  but  n.Dur.  hdrj,  n. 

&  m.Cum.  Wm.,  but  w.Wm. 

bard,  sw.Yks.  Lan.,   but  sw. 

Lan.  bard,  LMa.  Stf.  ne.Der. 

Lin.  Lei.  w.Wor. 
bain  Ken.,  but  se.Ken.  bsers,  s. 

Som. 
iiirs  n.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Dor. 
barl  n.Ayr. 
ban  Peb. 

bsen  se.Ken.  Sus.  e.Som.  e.Dev. 
bpro  Ant. 
bpjy  n.Ayr. 

boro  Abd.  Per.,  but  e.Per.  bars, 
borj  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  bdr.>. 
b^n  sm.Lan. 
Bask,  343 — bask  Inv.  Bch.  Abd. 

w.Frf.  Per.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. 

bask,  Kcb.  Nhb.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

n.  i  nw.Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf.  n. 

Der.  Lei.  nw.Lin.  Sus. 
bassk  em.Lan. 
bask  se.Ken.  e.Som. 
biisk  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 
bsesk  Dor. 
ba-sk  e.Dev. 
bcsk  sw.Yks. 
bosk  n.Stf. 
Batch,  340. 
Bath,  23,  378 — baf  ne.Sc.  Per. 

wm.Sc,  but  n.Aj'r.  baj>,  bap, 

Kcb.  s.Sc.  me.  i  s.Nhb.  n.Diir. 

m.Cum.,  Wm.  +  i(7/,  m.  i  s. 

Yks.  Lan.,  but  em.Lan.  i'f'/, 

s.Chs.  Stf.  n.Der.  Lin.  Lei. 
ba^p  em.Lan. 
bdj>  Inv.  sn.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. 

+  baj>,  s  Ayr.  bap,  Wm.  nnw. 

Yks.I.Ma.Lei.Oxf.m.Bck  se. 

Ken.  e.Som.  Dev.,  but  e.Dev. 

bxj>. 
bap  n.  i  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 
bap  Dub.  Sus.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor. 

be^p,  e.Dev. 
ba-p  Glo.  Wil. 
bcip  e.Dor. 
Bathe,43,45,3i7 — tnf/ sw.Yks. 

+  bf:ni. 
baiif  se.Ken. 
bad  sn.Sc.  +  Z'fiJ. 
bS-(S  nnw.Yks. +  be<l,  me.Wil. 
bap  ne.Nrf. 
beiS  Ant. 
bead  sw.Yks. 
Af.>/se.Yks.+4fc5,  Lin.  w.Hrt.w. 

Som,,  e.Dev. +  i('()'. 
bed  s.Stf.  ne.Der. 
bed  Sc,  but  sn.Sc.  ba<),  wm.Sc. 

bep,  se.Nlib.  Dur.,  but  sDur. 

to/,  Cum.  sw.Wm.  nnw.  (t  se. 

Yks.   Lan.,  but  em-Lan.  bep, 

LMa.  Rut.  Lei.  e.Som.  e.Dev. 
bip  wm.Sc  em.Lan. 
bia/>  n.Wm. 
bijd  w.Wil.  nw.Som. 
bhp  s.  Dur. 
blS  e.Suf. 
Batten  =  a  truss  of  straw,  382. 
Battle,  287. 

Baulk— /)(W*  s.  Nhb.  +  bdk. 
bdk  w.Frf.   e.Per.    Fif   Ant.  s. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.  Dor. 


bak  Bch   Abd.  Per.,  but  e.Per. 
bdk,  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb.  n. 

Nhb. 
bo3k  n.Wm.  w.Yks.  em.Lan.,  e. 

Dev. +  Ap^. 
ip*  Ayr.  sw.Nhb. m.Cum.  Wm., 

butn.Wm.  boak,  Lan., but  em. 

Lan.  boik,  LMa.  Stf.  n.Der. 

nw.Lin.  Lei.  Oxf.  Sus.  Som. 

Dev.,  but  e.Dev.  l-io.?i. 
Be,  192,  235.  441 — u«'s.Sc.  +  4(, 

s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  +  bi,  bi,  n.Cum. 

+bi,  nnw.Yks. +  4f,  snw. Yks. 

+  bi,  ra. Yks.,  s.Chs.  n.Stf.+i;', 

ne.Der.,  Lei.+fo,  iJ, e.Suf. +/'(. 
behni. 
biOr.l.  Bch.+ii,  bi,Khi.+bi,b3, 

buts.Abd.+6!,fo<,  wm.Sc.+/j?, 

s.Ayr.+W,  ne.  sw.  &  s.Nhb., 

nDur.+Ai.  s.Dur.  Cum.,  but  n. 

Cum.+A«',  m.Cum. if,  w.Cum. 

+  ii,  Wm.+ir,  n.  ne.  nw.  snw. 

nm  &e.Yks.  ,w.se.& sw.Yks. + 

bl,  nw.Lan. +i(.  ba,  m.  &s.Lan. 

Chs.  +  ii,  but  s.Chs. +4n',  n.  & 

wm.Stf.  Der.,  but  n.Der.  +  ii, 

ne.Der. if/,  Lin. +Af,  Lei.  Nhp. 

e.War.  Wor.  w.Shr.,  Hrf  + 

i7.  Pern.,  Glo.  Oxf.+iF,  Brks. 

nw.&m  Bck,  Bdf.,but  m.Bdf. 

+  bi,  e.Hrt.  m.Cmb.  e.Ess.  e. 

Ken.  e.Sus.,  Hmp.  Wil.  Dor. 

Som.  n.Dev.  +  ii,  sw.Dev.,  s. 

Dev.  +  if,  e.Cor. 
ii  Sh.I.+if,  Or.I.  Cai.  ne.Sc, 

butBnir.+i»,Bch.+i/,if,Abd. 

bi,  b.t,  3. Abd. +  iH,  Frf.  e.Per., 

Avr.+if,  but  s.Ayr.  +  i/,  Lth. 

Edb..  Wgt.+6f,  s.Sc. 
if  Sh.  &  Or.I.  Inv.  Bch.,  Abd. 

Per.+i,?,  but  e.Per.ii,  wm.Sc. 

Ayr.    Peb.  Kcb.  Wgt.   UI3., 

but  Ant.  if,  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb., 

Dur.,  but  n.Dur.  +  i/,  s.Dur. + 

bei,  bi,  m.&  w.Cum.  Wm.nnw. 

w.  se.  Si  sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  &  em. 

Lan.  Chs.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  Lin. 

Rut.  Lei.  Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf.  n. 

Bck.   m.Bdf.    n.   &   nw.Hrt. 

se.Cmb.  ne.Nrf.  Suf.,  but  e. 

Sni.  +  bet,  w.Suf.  ba,  n.  &  se. 

Ken. Sus.,  bute. Sus.  i/,  Hmp. 

Wil.  Dor.  Som.  n.  e.  &  s.Dev. 

se.Cor. 
bit  Bnfl'. +ii,  s.Abd.  +  i;',  ii. 
ij  Abd.  Per.  nw.Lan.  w.Suf. 
Bead,  59,  60 — beid  sw.Yks. 
beid  n.Stf.,  Dor. +  i«i'. 
ifrfAbd.+ii^/.w.Frf.  Per.  n.Nhb. 

LMa.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  Dor.,  w. 

Som.  +  ii'jd'. 
biad  Ant.  nw.Lan.,  s.Lan. +  ifrf, 

nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  w.  &  s.Som. 

e.  Dev. 
bid  Bch.  Abd.,  Ayr.  +  ifrf,  Lth. 

Edb.  s.Sc. 
bid  Inv.  Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb.  s.Nhb. 

n.Dur.  m.Cum.   Wm.    Lan., 

but  nw.Lan.  iwrf,  se.  is. Lan. 

+  bijd,   Lei.  se.Ken.   Sus.   e. 

Som. 
Beak,  220— if.)A  n.Stf.,  me.Wil. 

+bi}k,  e.Dev. 
if*  Ant.  LMa.  s.Stf.  Sus.  Dor. 
bik  w.Som. 
biak  sw.Yks.  Lan.,  but  sw.Lan. 

bik,  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  me.Wil. 
i(/t w.Frf. e.Per.  Ayr.  Llli.  Edb. 
bik  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Kcb.  n.& s.Nhb. 

n.Dur.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  sw. 

Lan.  n.Der.  se.Ken. 


Beam,  182, 183, 249 — icmfn.Stf., 

e.  Dev.+if ;//. 
beisni  s.Chs. 

bemi  me.Wil.+iOT«,  Dor. 
bent  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
bem  Abd.  Per.,  but  e.Per.  bem, 

LMa.  e.Dev. 
i;'a«/ Ant.  sw.Nhb., s.Nhb. +ifM<, 

Dur.,  butn.Dur.  ifm,  sw.Yks. 

Lan.,  n.Der.  +  if<»,    nw.Lin. 

m.Nhp.  Lei.  m.Shr.  nw.  &  s. 

Oxf.  me.Wil.  s.Som. 
b'tttt  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.+if«i,  Lth. 

Edb. 
if;;;  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Peb. 

Kcb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 

Wm.    s.Stf.    n.Der.    se.Ken. 

Sus.  e.Som. 
bjem  Oxf., but  nw.  &  s.Oxf.  biain. 
bam  Fif. 
Beaji,  182,  183,  249— if/;;  nnw. 

Yks.-i-bian,  Ess.+if»,  e.Dev.+ 

beatt. 
beian  s.Chs. +  i/w;,  bht. 
ben  m.Shr. 
bean   m.Yks. +  bian,  n.Stf.,  sw. 

Nhp. +i/.;H,m. Bck. +ifK, e.Suf. 

me.Wil.,  Dor. +i/.>«,  e.Dev. 
if);  Abd.  +  ii»,  bin,  Per.,  but  e. 

Per.  bin,  Uls.,  but  Ant.  bian, 

LMa.    s.Stf.    Lei.,   s.War.  + 

biaii,w.  &  s.Wor.  Glo.  m.Bck. 

se.Cmb.  Nrf.  Sus.,  but  w.  Sus. 

bian,  e.Som.+if«,  Dev.,  but  e. 

Dev.  bein. 
bian  Ant.  sw.Nhb.  Wm.,  but  w. 

Wm.  if;;,nnw.e.  &  m.Yks.,  se. 

Yks. +if;;, sw.Yks.  Lan.,buts. 

Lan.+i7«,  s.Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.,  n. 

Der.  +  if/;,  e.Der.,  Not. +i7«, 

Lin.,Rut.+if/;,m.4isw.Nhp.e. 

ii  s.War.,  ne.Shr.+ifH,  n.Hrf. 

nw.&s.Oxf.  n.Bck.Bdf.s.Sur. 

W.Sue. w.Wil. Dor.  w.&s. Som. 
b'ln  ne.Sc. +  id«,  but  Bch.  fif«, 

Abd. +  ifH,  ifH,  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Ay r., but  n.Ayr.  ir«,  Lth.  Edb. 

s.Sc.  n.Cum. 
bin  Inv.,  Bch.  Abd.  +  iiK,  sn.  & 

wm.Sc.  Peb.  Kcb.  me.  &  s. 

Nhb.    Dur.  m.Cum.  v/.Wm. 

se. Yks. s.Lan. s.Chs.  Der. , but 

n.Der.+i/.p;/,  e.Der.  bian.  Not, 

Rut.  ne.Nhp.  ne.Shr.  Ess.  se. 

Ken.  e.Som. 
bjen  e.Oxf  +  i/BM. 
bjan  e.  i  w.Oxf. 
bon  ne.Sc. 
Bear,  sb.,  65 — bar  ne.Sc,   but 

Bch.  Abd.  ber. 
bse(r)  s.Nhb. +  bia(r),  m.Cum.  e. 

Der.  Dor. 
i«>  n.Ayr. +  if>. 
beao)  nw.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der. 

Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  e.Som.  e. 

Dev. 
bear  Ant. 
ber  Lth.  Edb. 
ifVInv.  Bch.  Abd.  Vir.Frf. e.Per. 

Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. +i«>,  Peb. 

Kcb.  n.Nhb.  n.Wm. 
i/3())  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.,  butn. 

Wm.  iff,  w.Wm.  btr,  n.Lan. 

nw.Lin. 
biar  sw.Nhb.  I. Ma. 
iff  w.Wm. 
bxr)  em.Lan. 
Bear,  v.,  65,  426,  427,  430,  431, 

43a — bdtr)  w.Wor.  m.Shr. 
ia'ir)  e.Stf. 
i«(>)s. Lan. n.Der.  s. Lei. s.Wor. 


BEAR 
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s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil. 

Som.  e.Dev. 
bir  Inv.  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

bir,  w.  Frf.  e.Per. 
biiiri    s.Nhb.     n.Dur.    ni.Cum. 

Wm.,but  n.Wm.tor,  w.Wm. 

btr,  sw.Yks.  n.  i  sw.Lan.  n. 

Lin.  ne.Shr.  s. Nrf. 
Aur  Abd.+6rr,  Per.,  n.Ayr.+i7», 

Feb.  Ant.  n.Wm.  I. Ma. 
Air  Lth.  Edb. 
b'ir  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. 

\bijr,  Kcb.  s.Sc.  sw.Nhb.  w. 

Wm. 
A5(r)  em.  Is.  sm.Lan.  s.Stf. 
Beard,  37,  249,  303 — beird  n. 

Ayr.+Am/. 
betd  n.Stf.  ne.Nrf. 
Afjcrf  Ant. 

bt)t  (obsol.)  n.Der. +  Aw</. 
bad  Sc,    but    Inv.    bi>rd.    Fif. 

bird,      n.Ayr.  +  bard,     s.Sc. 

bisrd. 
biid  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  sw. 

Yks.  Lan.,  but  s.Lan.+A;>/,  s. 

Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  Oxf. 

se.Ken.   Sus.  me.Wil.   Dor. 

Som.  e.Dev. 
bi}rd  Inv.  s.Sc.  Dub.  sw.Nhb. 

Wm.  I. Ma. 
bi}t  s-Lnn. +  bi}d. 
bjad  m.Shr. 
b}rd  Fif. 
Beast,  320,  249,  295,  ^Sz—beisl 

m.Nhp. +Ai>s/. 
best  Sh.\. ■^besl,bcsl,  ne.Sc. +ifs/, 

best,  b'lst,  bis/,  but  Abd.  +  bes, 

w.Oxf. +A/>s/. 
be>slsm.Sc.+besl,bisl,blsl,n.Cum. 

+  bi}St,  bist,  bisl,  n.Stf.,  e.Suf. 

+bTsl. 
bes  Abd.  +  bJsl. 
best  Sh.I.  Cai.  ne.Sc,  sn.Sc.+ 

bfsl,  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
bes  I.  Ma. 
best  Sh.I.,  Or.l.+bisl,  ne.  sn.  & 

sm.Sc.    Uls.,    se.Lan.  +  AwiV, 

s.Stf.,    Lei.+iis/,    but    n.Lei. 

bhsl,  s.War.    n.Wor.,  GI0.+ 

bisst,   m.Bck. +  6;s/,    Nrf.    w. 

Suf.  Sus.  sm.Hmp.  Dor.,  but 

e.Dor.    bus,    bisst,    e.Som.  + 

bhsl,  Dev. 
biest  nnw.Yks.,  snw.  Yks.+ii>5(/. 
bisl  nw.Der.  +busl. 
biis  Yks. +  bi>st,  but  nw.Yks.+ 

biesi,  se.Yks.  bisl.  sm.Lan.,  s. 

Lin.+6iis/,  nw.Wil.,  e.Dor.+ 

bhsl,  nw.  ii  w.Som. 
bi>sl  n.Cum.  m.  ii  s.Wm.  Yks. 

Lan.,  but  se.Lan.+A<S7,  Chs., 

Der.  +  6ii/,  but  nw.Dcr.+/)/i/, 

Lin.,  but  S.Lin. +  6/>s,  Rut.+ 

bisl,  n.Lei.  m.Nhp.  m.Shr.,  c. 

Hrf.  +  bjvsl,  Glo.  nw.Oxf.  nm. 

Brks.  n.Bck.  Bdf.  se.Hrt.  sm. 

Hmp.I.W.me.Aw.Wil. e.Dor. 

e.Som. 
bisl  Or.  \.  ne.4ism.Sc.  Edb.  s.Sc. 

n.Cum. 
bis  Not. 
bisl  ne.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Ant. 

se.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.,  but  n. 

Cum.+beisI,  biisi,  bisl,  n.  &  w. 

Wm.,se.Yks.+Ai«/,Der.  Rut. 

Lei.  e.War.  m.Bck.  e.Suf.  Ess. 

Ken. 
bjesi  e.  &  w.Oxf. 
bj'vsl  Hrf.,  but  e.Hrf.+Ai>5/. 
Beastes,  378. 
Beasteses,  378. 


Beat,  ill/.,  183,  183,  349,  425, 

427,  430— An'/  Ant.  Sus. 
bejl  n.Stf.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  biji, 

c.Dev.  +  6i>/. 
bel  ne.Sc, but  Bnff.  bfl,bll,  Bch. 

Abd.  bll.  sn.Sc  c.Pcr. 
bel  Bnfl;  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Pcb. 

Kcb.  Uls.,butAnt.Afi/,s.Lan. 

+bijl,  hjil,  I. Ma.  Lei.  Glo.  nw. 

&  sw.Dev. 
Ai>/  n.Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.,  but 

cm. Lan.  bll.  s.Lan.  +  A(7,  bjtl, 

n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.Bdf.mc. 

Wil.  e.  Dor.  w.  is. Som. e.Dev. 
bll  Inv.   Bnff.  Bch.  Abd.  Per., 

but  e.Per.  A<'/.Dub.  Nhb.  Dur. 

n.  &  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  em. Lan. 

s.Stf.  Lei.  se.Ken.  e.Som. 
//(■/  s.Lan. 
Beat,  piel..  190,  rgi,  249— in;/ s. 

Sc.+iu/. 
beil  nnw.Vks.  +  Ae/,  .Sus. 
bel  Abd.+Af/,  sn.Sc.  Per.,  but  e. 

Per.  betil,  sm.Sc,  but  s.Ayr. 

Kcb.  bel,  Edb.  Dub.  Nhb.,  but 

sw.Nhb.  bll,  n.Dur.  n.  &  m. 

Cum.  w.Wm.  nnw.  snw.  ne.  & 

se.Yks.,    m.Yks. +  A//,    Lan.+ 

bill,  but  sw.Lan.  bjel.  s. Lan.+ 

bjil,  l.Ma.  Chs.,  n.Lin.+A/j/, 

Rut.   Lei.  War.,  but  s.War. 

bel,  m..Shr.  ne.Cmb. 
be»l  n.Stf  e.Suf.,  e.Dev.+Aw/. 
bel  Bch.  Abd. 
bilil  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
bel  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.   Lth.  Kcb.  s. 

War.  ne.Nrf.  n  Dev. 
biat  Wm.,  but  w.Wm.  bel. 
AiV  m.Yks.,  ne.Shr.  +  Ar/,  Dor. 
Aw/s.Sc.e.Yks. Lan.  n.Der.  Lin., 

but  n.Lin.+if/,  nw.  i  w.Wil., 

e.Som. +  4i/,  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
bit  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  ic/,  Abd.  bel, 

bet. 
blllnv.  sw.Nhb.nw.Der.ne.Shr. 

se.Ken.  e.Som. 
bj'el  sw.  i:  s.Lan. 
bit  Fif.  Peb. 
Beauty,226, 231,349— AiWiInv. 

wm.ScLth.Edb.s.Nhb.Dur., 

n. Cum. +Aij/i;m. Cum.  w.Wm. 

c.  i  sw.Yks.  Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf. 

nw.Der.  Lin.,  Lei. +A((/i,s.Oxf. 

se.Ken.  w.Wil. 
A<>/(  n.Cum.  m.Yks. 
bj'aiiUBch.  Abd.  sn.Sc. 
bjilli  ne.Sc.+/y/(/i,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

bjdiili. 
bjiili  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 
A/V?/iI.Ma.  n.Der.  me.Wil. 
bjiili  ne.Sc. 
bule  Sus. 
billi  Lei. 

/</(/i  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  e.Dev. 
Bebbington,  273. 
Because,  217,  232. 
Become,  432, 
Bed,  51 — bend  s.Sc. 
bid  e.Som. 
bed  Bch.  Abd.,  w.Frf.+bed.Per., 

bute.Per.+AiW.Ayr.  Lth.Edb. 

Peb.  Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  m. 

Cum. Wm. sw.Yks.  Lan. I. Ma. 

Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  m. 

Shr.  Oxf.  Dor. 
beid  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
bed  Inv. 
Afi/w.Frf.c.Per.se. Ken.  w.Som. 

sw.Dev. 
bid  Sus. 
bfd  Uls.,  but  Ant.  bed. 


Bee,i93-Ao' s.Sc,  s.Nhb. s.Dur. 

+  Ar,  n.Cum.,    nnw.Yks. +  i'<r, 

snw.Yks.+A;,  s.Chs.  n.Ji  wm. 

Stf.,Lei.+A/,Ar, e.Suf.,  e.Dev. 

+be. 
be  Lei.  Wor.  ne.Shr..  Brks.+A«, 

ne.Nrf  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  Af,  w. 

Som.  e.Dev. 
bi  snw. Yks. 
bit  Ant.  n.Lin.  Brks. 
AjSc,  but  s.Sc.  Ao,Uls.,  but  Ant. 

A(>,  me.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.,  but  s 

Dur.+Aii.  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw. 

e.  &  s.Yks.  Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Stf. 

n.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Shr.  Oxf. 

se.Ken.  Wil.   e.Dor.  e.  &  s. 

Som. 
Beech,  142— Ani/n.Stf. 
j     ir//' Dor.  e.Som.,  e.Dev. +Ai'//! 
tiym.Cum.  Siis.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
bijI/Ant.,  nw.Lin.  +  bll/,  s.Oxf 
Ai//Bch.Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Lth. 

Edb.  Kcb. 
bll/ Ayr.  Peb.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm. 

sw.Yks.  Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Stf.  n. 

Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  se.Ken.  s. 

Som. 
Beef,  220— Art/s.Chs.  n.  &  e.Slf. 

ne.Der.,  e.Der.  +  A^,  s.Der., 

Lei.+Z;/,  ne.Shr. 
bi/ Fit.  wm.  &  s.Stf.  Lei.  ne.  & 

sw.Nhp.  s.Wor.  n.  &  m.Shr., 

but  ne.Shr.  bei/,  Hrf.  nw.Hrt. 

Dor. 
A>'.</"se.Lan.,  n.  Der.+Ai/^  nw.  &  m. 

Lin.  s.Oxf.  Sus. 
Ai/Sc,  but  Inv.  Abd.  S.Ayr.  Lth. 

Kcb.  bl/ 
bl/ Inv.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Kcb. 

Cum.Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  m.  &  sw. 

Lan.  I.M.I.  w.Chs.  s.Stf.  n.  i 

e.Der.e.Oxf.Bdf  se.Ken.  me. 

Wil. 
Been,  189,  235— Stressed  form 

bill,  gen.  in  Sc.  Irel.andEnp. ; 

unstressed  forms  Am  Eng.,  Aim 

Sc.  and  Irel. 
Beer,    195— A«>(>o    nnw.Yks.  + 

bixn,  s.Chs.  ne.Shr. 
A».n  n.Slf.  ne.Nrf., s.Nrf.  e.Suf. 

+bi}(n. 
A/>(/)  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Yks., 

but  nnw.Yks.+  Afiiir),  Lan.  s. 

Stf.Der.Lin.Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp. 

c.  i  s.Oxf.  Bdf.  s.Nrf  e.Suf. 

se.Ken.Sus.w.Wil.Dor.Som. 

e.Dev.  w.Cor. 
A/>»-  Inv.,  Abd.  Per.  +  Ai*-,  Peb. 

s.Sc.  Uls.  n.Cum.  l.Ma. 
Afr  ne.Sc,  but  Abd. +Aij>-,  sn.Sc. 

w.Frf  Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.  Kcb.  me.  Nhb.  w.Wm. 
Bees,  379. 
Beetle   (insect),  80,   283 — betdl 

nnw.Yks. 
beill  n.Stf. 
Af// s.Chs.  Bdf. 
A«// e.Suf. 

bell  ne.Nrf,  e.Dev. +A;V//. 
hidl  I.Ma  +  Ai//,  n.  &  e.Dev. 
bill  l.Ma.,  w.Wil. +  Arrf/,   Dor. 

Som.  sw.Dev. 
A(>//  Ant.  m.Yks.,  se.Yks. +  Ai//. 

S.Lin. 
bill  ne.Sc,  but  Abd.+Ar//,  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc. 
bidl  nw. Lan.  Ess.  Sus.  w.Wil. 
bilil  Kcb. 
bill  Inv.,  Abd.+Ai//,  Per.,  but  c. 

Per.6i//,Ayr.Pcb.Nhb.n.Dur. 

m.Cum.  w.Wm.  se.Yks.  sm. 


VOL.  VI. 


Lan. n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Rut  Lei. 

s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  se.Ken. 
Beg,  6a— bag  Glo.    I.W.  Dor., 

but  e.Dor. +Aflx.  n.Dev. 
ia!»sc.  Ken.  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  Som. 

e.Dev. 
bxg  s.Sc. 
beg  Sc,  but  w.Frf.  c. Per.  +  Airp, 

Peb.  big,  s.Sc.  bUg,  Ant.  Nhb. 

n.Dur.  n.  i  m.Cum.  Wm.  e. 

m.&s.Yks.  Lan.,  butsm.Lan. 

beig,  l.Ma.  Stf.  n.Der.   Lin. 

Lei.  n.Hrf  Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  Sus. 
beig  sm.Lan. 

beg  w.Frf.  c.Per.+beg,  e.Suf. 
big  Peb. 
Begin,  67, 228,330, 346, 425, 426, 

427, 429,430.432— A^jjwi  Ayr., 

but  S.Ayr,  bigin,  Lth.  Edb. 

Kcb.  w.Wm. 
bigin  Bch.,  Abd.+Aj^x,  s.Nhb. 4- 

bigin.  Dur.  n.ic  m.Cum.  Lan., 

but  nw.  Ji  s. Lan. +i.>fm.  l.Ma. 

s.Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  e. 

&  s.Oxf.  e.Som.  e.Dev. 
bigin  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Ant. 

s.Nhb.  Wm., but  w.Wm.Affw, 

sw.Yks.  nw.  i  s.Lan.   n.Stf. 

Dor. 
Aiig'«iAbd.Per.,bute.Per.Ai>jfi«, 

Peb. 
Beg:un,97, 228,230— A'^HM  Nhb., 

but3.Nhb.+Ajjgi(»,  m.Cum.  w. 

Wm.  n.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Stf. 

n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Dor. 
bigiin  em.  i  sw.Lan. 
bigvn  Bch.,  Abd.  +  b.>gi»i.   Lei. 

s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil. 

e.Som.  e.Dev. 
bigin  Inv. 
AjgHHAnt.,s.Nhb.+Ai;g-H«,  Wm., 

but  w.Wm.    bigun,  sw.Yks. 

nw.Lan.  n.Stf. 
b.9gvH  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  n.Ayr. 

Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb. 
Behave,  44,  45, 328, 330 — Ai-aiti 

se.Ken. 
bi-eev  ne.  Nrf.  +  bi-jiv. 
bi-eiv  ic.Uhb.+bi-jev,  nnw.Yks. 

+bi-ni,bi-iav,  n. Lan.  Lin.,  but 

n.Lin. +Ai-rt',  e.Sus.  Dor.  s. 

Som. 
bi-ev  Rut.+Ai-<=t/. 
Ai-«/me.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 

w.Wm.  nnw.Yks.,  snw.Yks. 

+biiaii,    se.Yiis. 4bi-civ,   em. 

ii  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Stf,  n.Dcr.t 

bi-jcv.  n.Lin. +bieiv.  Rut.  Lei. 

s.Oxf.  me.Wil.  e.Som.  c. Dev. 
bi-iav  nw.Yks. 
A/-i>i;  w.Wil. 
bi-jev  se.Nhb.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus. 

bi-eiv. 
bi-jeiv  m.Yks.  +bi-jiiv. 
bi-jev  n.Der.  ne.Nrf. 
bi-jiiv  m.Yks. 
AiA«'Inv.,ne.Sc.+AiA(i',butAbd. 

+A*Art»,  sn.Sc.  wm.Sc,  but  n. 

Ayr.A.>Ai^,  Uls.,butAnt.A»A«t/. 
bihiiv  s.Sc. 
bihiv  ne.Sc. 
bi-eiv  se.Yks.  n.Stf, 
bi-fv  s.Nhb.  e.Suf. 
A^Aoi'  Ant. 
bihev  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr. 

Lth.  Edb.  Pcb.  Kcb. 
Behind,  75,228, 230, 303 — bi-ain 

l.Ma.  s.Stf  Dor.  s.Som. 
bi-aind  nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  e. 

Som.  e.Dev. 
bihin  Ant. 
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Behind  (contd.) — 
bi-ind  n.Dur.  s.Lan.,  r.Der.  + 

bi-i>il. 
H-int  m.Cum.  w.Wm.,  sw.Yks. 

+A^-i'h/,  n. &  nw.Lan. s.Chs.  11. 

Der. 
/«'-o;Hrfeni.Lan.+ii-o.''H/,se.Ken. 
Z»/-o/«^  em, Lan. 
bi-vind  me.Wil. 
bj-inf  sw.Yks. 
bj-Jaind  Sus. 
b^-oind  n.Stf. 
bi'Viii  nw.Soni. 
Belch,  341. 
Belief,  145,  146,  228,  230 — behf 

vv.Frf.  e.Per.  Lth.  Edb. 
bell/ Inv.  n.Ayr.  Kcb. 
bilei/ Lei. 
bib'/ Hus. 
bib/  m.Shr. 
bib  jf  Dub. 
bill/ Bch.,  Ahd.+bslTf,  Ayr.,  but 

n.Ayr.  belt/,  S.Ayr,  biili/  sw. 

Nhb.,  s.Nhb.+fo/)/.  s.Dur.  ni. 

Cum.Wm.  Lan.,  but  s.Lan.  + 

b)li/,  n.Der.  Lei.  Oxf.  se.  Ken. 

Som. 
bIt/n.Dur. 
balei/n.Stf. 
buli/'DoT. 
biliaf  Ant.  n.Nhb.  sw.Yks.,  n\v. 

Lin.  +  fo/i/. 
fo/;/Abd.  Per.,  but  e.Per.  ben/, 

s  Ayr.  Peb.  s.Nhb.,  s.Lan.+ 

bill/  I. Ma.  nw.Lin. 
Believe,  145, 146,228,230,232 — 
betiv  Inv. 
behv  Lth.  Edb. 
bellv  n. Ayr. +  bliv,  s.Sc. +btliv. 
biltiv  nvv.Yks.,  hei.  +  biliv,  nc. 

Shr.  +  bilev. 
bilev  Uls.,  but  Ant.  b^liiv,  nm.  i 

s.Stf.,  Rut.+AiVfii,n.Wor.  ne. 

Shr.  ne.Nrf.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus. 

blvi',bjlev,  W.Sus.  bliVyW.Som. 

+blev,  liliv, 
biliiv  n.W'm.   e.Yks.,  m.  i  se. 

yks.+biliv,  w.Wil. 
biliv  Bch.,  Abd.  +  ij/fy,  wm.Sc, 

but  n.Ayr.  beliv,  bliv,  me. Nhb., 

s.Nhb. +ij/rj/,  s.Dur.,  n.Cum. 

+  b}liv,  w.Wm.  m.  &  se.  Yks. 

Lan.,  but  nw.Lan.  bilini,  s. 

'Lsin.  +  bstiv,  n.Der.  Rut.  Lei. 

s.Oxf. se.Ken.,e.Dor.  e.Som. 

-\-blJv. 
b'lliv  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  AiVtf ,  Abd. 

biliv,  b}l7v,sn.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  n. 

Ayr.  belJv,  bltv,  s.Ayr.  bjtJv, 

s.Sc. 
blev  m.Bck-  w.Som.  e.Dev.,  w. 

Cor. +4/1  e'. 
bliv  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  w.Som. 
bliv  n.Ayr.  n.Dur.e.Dor.  e.Som. 

w.Cor. 
blvv  e.  Sus.  +  b^lev. 
bjleiv  n.Stf. 
bjlen  c.Suf.   Dor.,    but  e.Dor. 

biliv.  Miv. 
bilev  Brks.  e.Sus. 
fo/wf  Ant.  nw.Lan.  Lin.,  but  nw. 

Lin.+A.>/iy. 
biliv  Abd.  w.Frf.   Per.  s.Ayr. 

Pcb.  Nhb.,  butme.Nhb.  hiliv, 

S.Nhb.+A;7<w,  n.  i  m.Cum.  sw. 

Yks.,  s.Lan.+iiTrt/,  I. Ma.  nw. 

Lin.  me.Wil. 
Bell.so— iffi/se.Ken.  Dor.e.Dev. 
bel  Sc,  but  Peb.  b)l.  Ant.  Nhb. 

n.Dur.  n.  u  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw. 

Yks.  Lan.,  but  cm.Lan.  +  6j/, 


I.Ma.Stf.n.Der.nw.Lin.  Lei. 

Oxf.  Sus.  Som. 
bil  Peb.,  em.  Lan.  +  if/. 
Bellow,  50,  229,  349 — bsch  se. 

Ken.  Dor. 
if/;  Bch.,  Abd.+Af/o,  Lth.  Edb. 
held  Inv.  Abd.  Per.,  but  e.Per. 

if/.),sw.Nhb.sw.Lan.,n.Der.+ 

heb. 
bcb  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks. 

n.  &  nw.Lan.,  em. Lan.  +b.)h, 

I.Ma.Stf.n.Der.nw.Lin.  Lei. 

s.Oxf.  Sus.me.Wil.e.&s. Som. 

e.Dev. 
bib  Peb.  em. Lan. 
Bellows,  52, 229, 333, 349.383— 
ball's  S.Lan. +baliz,  babs,  belis, 

liebs. 
balls  sv:.Lan.  + belos,  s.Lan.  n. 

Der. 
tabs  s.  Lan.  Dor. 
bscbsis  e.Suf. 
bsebz  se.  Ken. 
belisne.Sc.,h\i\.'&Qh.bebs,bebsis, 

Abd.  bebs,bebsis,  bebsis,  wm. 

Sc,  butn.Ayr.  behs,  m.Cum., 

w.Wm.  +  lichsic,      sw.Wm., 

snw.Yks.  Sus.+ipfes,  s.Som. 
belisiz  s.Dur.  +behs. 
belis3s  ne.'Wm.  + bebs. 
beliz  s.Sc.  n.Cum.  n.  &  s.Lan. 
beloz  sw.  Lan. 
behs  Bch. +bebsis,  Ahd.+bebsis, 

bebssz,  sn.Sc.em.Sc.  ,butEdb. 

hebz,  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  sw.Nhb.  5. 

Dur.  n.Wm.  nnw.  snw.  &  e. 

Yks.,  m.Yks.+Ai'te,  se.Yks.+ 

belisiz,  bebz,  Lan..  but  n. Lan. 

+beliz,  em. Lan. +bebsjs,  b^ibs, 

bjbs9s,    s.  Lan.  +  balls,    bal'z, 

babs,    belis,    sw.  Lan.    batiz, 

beloz,  I. Ma. Lin.,  but  nw.Lin. 

bebz,  Lei.  s.War.  s.Oxf.  Sus. 
behsis  Bch.  Abd.  s.Nhb. 
bebsiz  w.Wm.    ne.  i  se.Yks., 

w.Wil. +  A(7jsis. 
bebsjs  em.  Lan. 
bebsszAhd.,  w.  Frf.  e.  Per.+bebz, 

n.& me. Nhb.  n.Dur.  sw.Yks., 

em.  Lan.  +  bebs,  bebsss,   hjbs, 

b}bs}s. 
bebz  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.,  but  n. 

Ayr.  bebs,  Lth.  Edb.  ne.Wm. 

se.Yks.  Stf  nw.Lin.  ne.Cnib. 

s.Nrf.  e.Dev. 
bilpziz  me.Wil. 
bibs  m.Yks.  e.Som.  nw.Dev. 
bibsis  ■w.Wii. 
bvlis  w.  Som. 
b>lvs  Peb. 
b,jbs  em.  Lan. 
bjlis^s  em.  Lan. 
Belly,  52,  231,  349 — ball  Cum., 

but  n.  &  m.Cum.  beli,  e.  sm. 

&  s.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf  n.  Der.  War. 

Shr.,butne.Shr.+if//,  m.Shr. 

bsili,  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  bxli. 
ball  em.  Lan. 

te/i'm.Shr.e.Sufse.  Ken.  e.Dor. 
bele  Bch.,  Abd. +  if/i,  w.Frf  e. 

Per.  s.Sc.  Kcb. 
beli  Sb.L  Inv.  ne.Sc,  but  Bch. 

bele,  Abd.+licle.  Kcd.  Frf,  but 

W.Frf  bele.  Per.,   but  e.Per. 

bele,  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 

Wm.  Yks.,  but  m.Yks. +ii7i, 

n.  i  m.Lan.  I. Ma.  Lin.  Lei., 

ne.Shr.  +bali,  s.Oxf.  Sus.  me. 

Wil.  Som.  e.Dev. 


6;V;  m.Yks. 
Belonged,  304. 
Belt,  52— to//  se.Ken.  Dor. 
bell  Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  bill.  Per. 

+4<7/,  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum. 

Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma.  Stf 

n.Der.    nw.Lin.    Lei.   s.Oxf 

Sus.  me.Wil.  Som.  e.Dev. 
bill  Bch.  Abd.  Per. 
Bench,  55,  341,  342 — bxnif  e. 

Suf  se.Ken. 
if  H/Bch.  Abd.  w.  Frf  e.  Per.  Lth. 

Edb.  s.Sc  s.Nhb.   Dun,  but 

n.Dur.+6f /(//',  Wm., nnw.  Yks. 

+beiit/.  Lan.,buts.Lan.+6fi;^ 

I.Ma.  Stf  n.Der.  Lin.,  but  n. 

Lin.  bint/.  nw.Lin. +/im/,  Lei. 

s.Oxf  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
beiit/Inv.  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

I>e>i/,  me.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum. 

nnw.Yks.  s.Lan.  nw.Der.  ne. 

Nrf  me.Wil.  e.Som. 
bin/vim.Sc.+biii//,  Ayr.  Ant.  m. 

Cum.,  nw.Lin. +ben/,  Sus.  w. 

Wil.  w.Som. 
bint/ sn.  &  wm.Sc.  n.Lin. 
Bend,  50, 307 ,  428 ,  433 — bmndse. 

Ken.  Dor. 
ben  Bch.  Abd.  Per.,  but  e.Per. 

bend,  Ayr.  Kcb.  w.Wm. +if;;rf, 

I.Ma.  s.Som. 
bendlnv.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur. 

m.Cum.  Wm.,  but  w.Wm.  + 

6fK, sw.Yks.  Lan.  Stf  n.Der. 

nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf  Sus.  me. 

Wil.  e.Som.  e.Dev. 
ben  w.Som. 

Beneath,  63,  228,  230,  317 — 
benij)  Inv. 
benejt  Lth. 
benej)  Kcb, 
bhiij)  Edb. 
bines}  em.  Lan.  Dor. 
bincd  sw.Dev.  +binej'. 
binep  Uls.  n.Shr.   ne.Nrf.  nw. 

Som.  sw.Dev. 
biniep  snw.Yks. 
biniid  ne.Yks. 

binii>Ji  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.  n.Lan. 
binib  me.Nhb. 
biniji  s.Dur.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  s. 

Lan.  n.Der.  Rut.  se.Ken.  e. 

Sus.  e.Som. 
bine/  -wm.Sc. +  binij>. 
b'lnifi  wm.Sc. 
banep  Lei.  s.War. 
bjniap  Lin. 
bmip  s.Nhb.  I.Ma. 
Benign,  270, 
Bereave,  429. 
Berry,  231,  349— ian' s.Nhb.  n. 

Dur. 
A«n' s.Lan.  se.Ken. 
beri  Bch.  Abd.  Per.,  but  e.Per. 

beri,  n.Ayr.  +  beri,  Kcb. 
beri  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.,  but 

n.Ayr. +  if)r,  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 

n.Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw. 

Lan.  I.Ma.  Stf  n.Der.nw.Lin. 

Lei.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf  e.Som.  c. 

Dev. 
bvri  Brks.  Dor.  s.Som. 
Aiin' sw.Yks.  n.  &  em. Lan. 
Beseech,  341,  428,  429.  433. 
Besom,  58,  233,  324~bciziii  n. 

Stf +Ai-«))i. 
bejzni  n.Stf. 

Afzm  m.Nhp.  Dor.  e.Som.  n. Dev. 
bisrii  I.  Ma.+4i.5Hi. 
bi3sm  m.Yks.,  nw.Lin. +4is(». 


biziii  Wm.+ir^x),  nw.  &  sw.Lan. 

s.  Lin.  w.  War.  Wor.  Hrf  Glo. 

Brks.  Sus.  I.W.  Wil. 
b'lzni  Inv. +bizin,  Per.,bute.Per. 

iizni,   Ayr.   Lth.    Edb.    Peb. 

Kcb.  Ant. 
bisni  nw.Lin. 
bizni  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e. 

Per.,  n.Dnr. .^bl<zln,  m.Cum. 

Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan..  but  nw. 

&  sw.Lan.  bizin,  I.Ma.  s.Stf 

n.Der.  Lei.  ne.Shr.  s.Oxf 
bnzni  s.Nhb.  Dur.,  butn.Dur.+ 

bizin. 
bvzm  sn.Sc.  n.Nhb. 
Bespeak,  426,  432. 
Best,  51,  398— i«s7  Dor.,  but  e. 

Dor.  besl,  bi.fs. 
hxs  w.  Som. 
ba-st  s.Sc.  se.Ken. 
ba:s  I.Ma. +  /'fs. 
ifsl. Ma.  nw.Wil.s.  Som., e.Dev. 

+  beast, 
best  Sc. ,  but  Ayr.+best,  Peb.  fos/, 

s.Sc.  bsesl.  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur. 

m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan., 

but  em.Lan. +43s/,  Chs.    Stf 

Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  e. Hrf  s. 

Oxf,   Glo. +bi}st,  n.Ken.  w. 

Wil.,  e. Dor.  +  4/.I5,  e.Som.  n. 

Dev. 
beast  e.Dev. 
best  Ayr.  +  best. 
bias  e.  Dor. 
blast  Glo. 
bast  Peb.  Uls. ,  but  Ant.  best,  em. 

Lan.  +  best. 
Bethink,  428,  433. 
Better,  62,  283.  284,  287,  398  — 
batar  l.lila.-^bnl/ai;  ba/ar. 
bat/ar  I.Ma. 
bapar  I.Ma. 

biedam  w.Som. +/)a!fo(>1. 
bietafn  se.Ken.  w.Som. 
bedao-)  Sus.  s.Som. 
betpafr)  Wm. ,  but  w.Wm.  betar, 

Lan.,  but  nw.Lan.  betaO'',  em. 

Lan.   beta(.r),  bepaiir),  s.  Lan.  + 

betair). 
betpar  Ant.  n.Cum. 
beta(r)   s.Nhb.    n.Dur.    m.Cum. 

sw.Yks.  nw.Lan.,  em. Lan.  + 

bepa(n,  s.Lan. +  betpatr),  s.Chs. 

+bepai.n.  Fit.  Stf  n.Der.  nw. 

Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf  n. Hrf  e.Som. 

Dev. 
betar  Sc,  but  wm.Sc.  be  ar,  n. 

Nhb.  w.Wm. 
be/am  era. Lan.  s.Chs, 
bepar  Dub, 

be-ar  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  betar. 
beata(r)  s.War. 
bvlain  ne.Nrf 
Betterest,  398. 
Bettermore,  398. 
Bettermost,  398. 
Between,  189,  228,  230 — betwin 

Inv. 
biltvhi  Lth.  Edb. 
bitwln  sw.Nhb.  m.Cum.  em.  sm. 

&  s.Lan.  I.Ma.  n.Der.nw.Lin. 

Lei.  Oxf  se.Ken.  Dor.  e.Som. 
balwein  n.Stf 

baltvin  sw.Yks.  me.Wil.  e.Dev. 
Betwixt,  295,  361. 
Beyond,  55, 228, 230, 250, 303— 
Ai-ff;irf  w.Wil. 
bi-jand  s.Stf  S.War.  s.Oxf  se. 

Ken.,  e.Som.  +  bi-jund. 
bi-jant  Dub. 
bi  j!cnd  n.Hrf. 
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li-jsinl  m,  Bck.  -f  bi-jmd, 
bi-jend  m.Bck.  Bdf.,  s.Sur.  w. 

Sus.  +  bi-joiid, 
bijoiidWrn.,  butw.Wm.  bi-joni, 

snw.Yks.  s.Lan.  n.Dcr. +/)i- 

jont,  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
bijoni  Ant.  s.  Dur.  n.Cum.  w. 

Wm.  ne.  nnvv.  snw.  isc.Yks. 

Lan.,  but  nw.  Lan.  bi-onl,  s. 

Lan.  +  bijoiid,  n.  Der.    s.  Lei. 

I.W.  e.  Dev. 
bijiind  m.  Yks. 
bi-juH  w.Som. 
bi-jviid  Ess.  e.Som. 
bi-on  Dor. 
hi-oiid  Inv.  w.Yks. 
bi-o»i  m.Cum.  nw.Lan. 
A^-yoMrfs.Nhb. S.Lin.  Lei.,  but  s. 

Lei.  bi-jont. 
bi-jont  me.Nlib.  .Sus.,but\v.Sus. 

bi-jend,  bi-joiid. 
b}Oiid  n.Stf, 
Bid,(»/.,68— ifrfs.Oxf.  ne.Nrf. 

Suf.  Dor. 
bid  Bell.,  Abd. +/«(/,  \v. Frf.  c. 

Per.,Ayr.+i«/,Ltli.Edb.  Kcb. 

Ant.  s.  Nhb.   n.Dur.   11.  &  m. 

Cum. Win.  sw.Yks.L.in.  LMa. 

Stf.  n.Der.  nw.  Lin.   Lei.  se. 

Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  e.  is.Som. 

e.Dev. 
ii(/ w.Som. 
forflnv.  Abd.  Per.,  bute.Per.  bid, 

Ayr.  Peb. 
Bid,  pp.~bed  Dor. 
bid  Abd.  +/«(/,  w.  Frf. ,  Per.  ^bjd, 

Ltli.    Edb.   s.Nhb.    n.Dur.    n. 

Cum.  w.Wm.  s\v. Lan.  LMa. 

Stf.  nw.Lin.  e.Som.  e.Dev. 
*jrfAbd.  Per. 
vhid  s.Soni. 
Bid  =  lo  invite,  425,  429. 
Bid  =  to  oficr,  425. 
Bidden,  bt—bcdn  n.  Aye. +bidii, 

s.Oxf. 
bidii  Bch.,  Abd. +  A^n'H,  w.Frf., 

Per. +b.>dit,  Ayr. +bjdii,  but  n. 

Ayr.+be(/>i,  Kcb.  Ant.  s.Nhb. 

n.Dur.m.Cum.  n.Wm. w.Yks. 

Lan.  LMa.  n.Der.  e.Som. 

h.idii  Inv.  Abd.  Per.  Ayr.  n.Nlib. 

Bide,   154,   425,  427,  429— Anirf 

Ayr. +*«■(/,  n.  &  m.Cum.Wm., 

sw.Yks.  +  bgd,  Lan.,  but  sm. 

Lan.    bad,  s.  Lan.+dn/rf,  nw. 

Lin.  O.xf.  Sus.  e.  &  w.Som. 

e.  Dev. 
fcnrfsm.Lan. 
biiid  Ant.,   s.Lan. +  baid,  LMa. 

Lei. 
bcid  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  Per. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb.Nhb. 

n.Dur. 
ioirfse.Ken. 
Apf/sw.Yks. 
6oirfwm.Sc.,butn.Ayr.4(7i'(/,6fi(/, 

Wil.  s.  Som. 
b>id  sm.Hmp,  Dor. 
Bier,i34 — Aijin  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.m. 

Cum.,  Wm. +irr,  Lan.  s.Stf. 

n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.Oxf.  Dor. 

Som.  e.Dev. 
iii>- Inv.  Bch.,  Abd.+Afr,  LMa. 
6i»-Abd.  w.Frf.   Per.  Ayr.  Llh. 

Edb.  Peb.  Kcb.  Wm. 
Big,  68,351 — beg  sm.Sc.  w.Som. 

nw.  Dev. 
big  n.Wm.  sw. Yks.  ms.  Lan.  Slf. 

Der.  ne.Shr.  e.Suf.  me.Wil. 
Bigg  =  barley,  353.  . 
Bigg  =  to  build,  353, 


BUI,  68,  356—*^/  Dor. 
bil  Bch.  Abd.,  Pcr.  +  6u/,  but  e. 

Per.  b>l,  S.Ayr.,  Lth.  Edb. + 

bil,  Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb.  n.  Dur.  m. 

Cum.  Wm.  Yks.    Lan.   I. Ma. 

Stf.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  n.Hrf.  Oxf. 

se.Ken.  Sus.  w.Wil.  e.Som. 

e.Dev. 
bvl  Inv.  Per.  n.Ayr. 
bil  w.Frf.  e.Per.   Ayr.,  but  n. 

Ayr.+4ti/,s.Ayr.6i7,Lth.  Edb. 

Peb. 
Billow,  108,  229 — bi/6  Inv.,  Abd. 

+AiV.>,  Per.,  bute.Per.  *.;/.»,  Lth. 

Edb.  Wm.  sw.Lan.  n.Der.  e. 

Som.  e.Dev. 
i</.>Bch.Abd.s.Ayr.Kcb.s.Nlib. 

n.Dur.  m.Cum.  n.  i  em. Lan. 

LMa.  Stf.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  0.\f. 

se.  Ken.  w.  &  s.Som. 
bih  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.,  but  s. 

Ayr.  bih,  Peb. 
Bin,  68 — ben  Dor.  e.Som. 
bin  Se.,  but  Abd.  Per.+Aj/i,  Ant. 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  n.Win. 

Lan.  LMa.    Stf.   n.Der.   Lei. 

Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  s.Soni.  c. 

Dev. 
bill  w.Som. 
bin  Abd.  Per.  n.Nhb. 
Bind,  75,  244,  307,  425.  427, 

429,  430,  432 — bniii  w.Som. 

+bvin,  e.Dev.  +bi}ind. 
baind  s.  Lan.  +baiiid,  n.  De r. ,  n w. 

Lin. +6/);(/,  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  e. 

Suf.  e.Som. 
hand  sm.  Lan. 
bain  LMa.  s.Stf. 
baind  em.  iis. Lan.  nw.  Der.,  Lei. 

+boind,  Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  bvin. 
ben  nw.  Dev. 
bend  s.  Sc. 

ben  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  bin. 
bin  Bch.   Abd.   wm.Sc.   S.Ayr. 

Kcb.  Ant. 
A/iirfw. Frf. e.Per.  Lth.  Edb.  me. 

&  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 

Wm.   Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  n. 

Stf.  nw.Lin. 
Ao/);rf S.Lin.  Lei.  sc. Ken. 
bvin  nc.l^ri.  +  bvindj  c.Sus.   w. 

Wil.  w.Som. 
boind  w. Hrt.    ne.Nrf.   me.Wil. 

Dor.  e.Dev. 
bviid  sn.Sc. 
bind  Peh.  n.Nhb. 
bwaind  sw.  Dev. 
Birch,  76,  341— 4(VA  Bch.  Abd. 

Per.,  but  e.Per.  birk,  s.Ayr. 

Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  w.Wm. 
6()i  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. +  ip//; 
ip// s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
Aor//Ant. 
Au//me.Wil. 
bilk  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.,  but  s. 

Ayr.  bilk,  Peb.  n.Cum.  Wm., 

but  w.Wm.  bilk, 
birtf  Inv.  LMa. 
bik  Dur.,  but  n.Dur.  bpk,  bplf,  m. 

Cum.  Yks.  n.  Jc  nw.Lan.  Der., 

but  n.Der.  bJlf,  Not.  Lin. 
bilfem.  lis. Lan.  Stf.  n.Dcr.  Lei. 

Oxf.  se.Kcn.  Sus.  Dor.  Som. 

e.Dev. 
Bird,  76,  263 — bad  s.tfrf.  +  bvd. 
bad  ne.Nrf.,  e.Suf.  +bDd. 
bod  nc. Yks. 
brid  sm.Lan.  s.Chs.    n.Stf.   n. 

Der. 
bvd m.Lan.  Not.  Lei.  nw. Ilrt.  s. 

Nrf.  e.Suf. 


ftorfnw.Oxf.  me.Wil. 

bid  sw.Yks. 
Bimiingham,  273. 
Birth,  I  I5-A«/  ne.Nrf.  +60/. 
beiji  ne.Sc.,  but  Bch.  Abd.  bir/, 

s.Sc.  n.Cum. 
Ar/  nw. Der.  s. Lin. 
be.>/>  Rut. +bu/;  e.Som. +bi/>. 
bir/'  Bch.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 
boi/  Nhb.,  but  s.Nhb.  bo/. 
bop  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.   ne.Yks.,  c. 

Yks.+i»/,  m.Yks.,  se.Yks.  + 

«/. 
boip  sn.  &  wm.Sc. 
4i>/e.Yks.  m.Bck. Bdf.  nc.Cmb. 

ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Sus. 
bup  Rut.  me.Wil.  e.Dor. 
A.'r/w.  Frf.e.  Per.  Peb.  Dub.I.Ma. 
b'iip  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  birh    Lth. 

Edb. 
A^i/s.Dur.  m.Cum.Wm.  ne.  nw. 

se.   i  sw.Yks.    Lnn.   Stf.    n. 

Dor.  nw.Lin.  Lei. s.Oxf.  Dor., 

but  e.Dor.  bvfi.  Som.,  but  e. 

Som. +/«•.>/,  e.Dev. 
Bit,68— «f<  ne.Sc. +«iV,  bat,  s.Sc. 

Dor. 
AjVOr.I.  ne.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb.,  butn.Nhb.+ 

bit,  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw. 

Yks.  Lan.   LMa.   Stf.  n.Der. 

Lin.  Lei.  n.Hrf.  Oxf.  se.Kcn. 

Sus.  Wil.  e.Som.  Dev. 
bit  s.Som. 
bit   Inv.    ne.Sc.    w.Frf.   e.Per. 

Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  bil.  n.Nhb. 
Bitch, 68, 34 1— AcA  w.  Frf.  e. Per. 

4  Ink.  bit/. 
AiY/Dor. 

A/>Abd.  w.  Frf.  e.  Per.,  Lth.+A;(/: 
AiV/Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s. 

Ayr.    Lth.    Edb.    Kcb.    Ant. 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

sw.Yks.    Lan.    LMa.    Slf.  n. 

Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  ne. 

Nrf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  e. 

&  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
Ar//"  w.Som. 
bil/lnv.  Ayr.,  but  S.Ayr,  bit/,  n. 

Nhb. 
Bite,  154,  425,  427,  430,  432— 
bail   Ayr. +  beil.    Ant.    m.Cum. 

Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  &  sw. 

Lan.    s.Stf.    n.Dcr.    nw.Lin. 

s.Oxf.  e.Som.  e.Dev. 
bdl  sm.Lan. 
bait  Lth.  Edb.  em.  &  s.Lan.  w. 

Chs.  Sus. 
if  1/ Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  Per. 

Ayr.  Kcb.  Dub.  Nhb.  n.Dur. 

I.Ma. 
bet  w.  Som. 
boit  n.Stf.  se.Ken. 
bvit  me.Wil.  Dor.  s.Som. 
Bitten,  67,  233—biln  Bch.  Abd. 

Per.,  but  e.Per.  bihi,  s.Ayr. 

Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.  Nhb.  n.  Dur. 

n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks. 

Lan.  I.Ma.  n.Stf.  n.Dcr.  nw. 

Lin.  Oxf.  e.Som.  e.Dev. 
i.>//ilnv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.,  but 

S.Ayr,  biln,  Peb.  n.Nhb. 
Bitter,  67,  283, 384— Ai/ao  Dor. 

w.Som. 
bidan  s.Som.  c.Hev.+bilKr). 
bit/nn  Wm.,  but  n.Wm.  bit/ir, 

w.Wm.  biliiri,  n.  em. &  s.Lan. 
bil/iir  Ant.  n.Wm.  I.Ma. 
biti(r)  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  w. 

Wm.  sw.Yks.  nw.Lan.  n.Stf. 

n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  Oxf.  se. 


Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  e.Som.  e. 

Dev. 
61/^rBch.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  Lth.Edb. 

Kcb. 
bifir  Dub. 
bitir  Inv.  w.Frf.  Per.  Ayr.,  but 

S.Ayr,  bilir,  Peb. 
Black,  24 — blaii  sm.Lan.  +  A/a*. 
blak  Or.I.  Inv.  ne.Sc,  but  Abd. 

+  bliik,  w.Frf.  e.Per.   s.Ayr. 

Nhb.n.Dur.n.i  m.Cum.Wm., 

but  n.Wm.blak,  sw.Yks.  Ian., 

but  em.  Lan.  bleik,  sm.Lan.+ 

A/(i;*,s.Lan.A/f*,  I.  Ma.Stf.  nw. 

Lin.  Lei.s.Oxf.,se.Ken.+A/f*, 

Sus. 
bliik  Abd.  Ant.  n.Wm. 
bldik  n.Der. 
AAi*  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  blat,  Peb. 

Kcb. 
A/j»*s.Nrf.  me.Wil.  Dor.  Som. 
bliek  e.Dev. 
bliik  em.  Lan. 

I'Iek  Lth.  Edb.  s.Lan.  se.Kcn. 
Bladder,  135,  ag^—bladinn  s. 

Lan.+A/rt</j(r). 
bladi(r)  s.Lan.   n.Stf.  nw.Lin., 

Lei. +  bla/!Mr),  bleHiin,  s.Oxf. 
bladir  Lth.+bledir. 
blalSiir)  s.Chs.,  sw. Lin.  +  bleSi>n, 

Lei.  nw.Oxf.,  Dor.  +  b/adnn. 
bladir  Dub.  I.Ma. 
bladir  Edb.  +  bledir. 
blsdnnme.yNiL  s.Som.,  e.Dev. 

■yblteSxr). 
bla:Si(nDor.nw.it e.Som  e.Dev. 
bla'dir  s.  Sc. 
Wf(/<)j(>iWm.,but  n.Wm.Afcrf<).?r, 

w.Wm.  bledir,  n.Lan. 
bleddir  n.Wm. 
bledi<n  n.Dur.  +  blcS.Ki'i,  m.Cum. 

sm.Lan.,  n.Der.  +  A/rf.xr),  se. 

Ken. 
AArfj/Bch.Abd.Lth.Edb.w.Wm. 
bleSan  s.Nhb.   n.Dur.  sw.Yks. 

m.  &  em. Lan.  s.Stf.    n.Der. 

Lin. ,  but  n  w.  Lin.  bladi<r),  sw. 

Lin.+A/(i().H)),  Lei.  Dor. 
bleSirw. Frf.  Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 

n.Nhb. 
Blade,  43,  45 — A/mV/ se.Ken. 
bledn.  i  s.Ayr.,  Lth.+A/«/,  Ant. 

+blcid. 
bleid s.Lei.  Sus. 
bleid Ant.  sw.Yks.  n.  inw.Lan. 

n.Stf.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. me.Wil. 

Dor.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
WW  Bch.  Abd.,  w.Frf.  e.Per. + 

bled,  Ayr. ,  but  s.  Ay  r.  bled,  Lth. 

Edb. 
bled  Inv.  w.Frf.  Per.,  but  e.Per. 

+bled,Kch.mb.,  butsw.Nhb. 

bliid,  n.Dur.  n.Wm.  m.  &  sw. 

Lan.  I.  Ma. s.Stf.  n.Der.  e.Som. 
bliad m.Cum.  Wui.,  but  n.Wm. 

bled, 
bliid  s.Sc.  sw.  Nhb. 
Blain,  64 — blain  se.Kcn.  e.Dor. 
blan  ne.Sc. +A/r»,  but  Bch.  Abd, 

blen. 
blain  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  blain. 
blein  s.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  ne.  Nrf.  e.  Som. 
blen  ne.Sc.  Per., but  e.Per.  blen. 
blein  c.Yks.+A/u«,  ms.Yks.,  se. 

Yks.+A/<-"«,  hiiin,  sw.Yks.  nw. 

Lan.  Lin.  Sus.  S.S0111.  e.Dev. 
blen  Lth.  Edb. 
A//iilnv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  c.Pcr. 

Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Nhb.  n.Dur. 

Wm.,butw.Wm.+A/irtH,nnw. 

&  se.Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma.  s.Stf. 
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Blain  (contd.) — 
hlian  w.Wm. 
blim  s.Dur.  e.  &  se.Yks. 
blin  s.Chs.  Lei.,  but  s.Lei.  blcin. 
Blame,  204 — blaim  se.Ken. 
bleiin  Ant. 
lilciii  ne.Sc. +  blem. 
bU}m  n.Cnm. +blimt,  sw.Yks.  n. 

Lan.  n.Stf.  nw.  i  sw. Lin.  s. 

O.if.  Sus.  Dor.  w.Som. 
blim  Inv.  ne.Sc.  vv.Frf.  e.Per. 
blem  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.s.Nlib. 

n.Dur. em.  sm.  is. Lan.  LMa. 

s.Stf.  n. Der.  me.Wil. 
bliatit  m.Cum.  \Vm. 
blifiit  n.Cum. 
blim  Glo. 
Blast,  135— i/ns/  Inv.  Bch.  Abd. 

w.Frf.Per.s.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  s. 

Nhb.  n.Dur. m.Cum. Wm.  sw. 

Yks.  Lan.,  but  s. Lan.  bhlsf, 

Stf.   n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  s. 

Oxf. 
bias  LMa.,  w.Som.  +b/as/. 
blast    n.Nhb.    s.Lan.    se.Ken. 

Som.,    but  w.Som. +4/(15,  e. 

Dev.+6/a'67. 
blast  Ayr.,  but  S.Ayr,  blast,  Edb. 

Feb. 
hlxsl  Sus.  Dor.  e.Dcv. 
Blaze,  43,333 — blai-^  se.Ken.  e. 

Dor. 
bUiZ  se.Yks.  +  bluz,    sw.Yks., 

nw.  Lan.+ito^.em.  Lan.  n.Stf. 

Lin.  s. Oxf.  m.Bck.  e.Suf.Sus. 

Dor.,  but  e.  Dor.  6/ai'«,  w.Som. 

e.  Dev. 
bles  l.Ua.+blez. 
bles  Inv.,  ne.Sc.+i/Ts,  sn.Sc.  e. 

Per.,wm.Sc.s.Ayr.+ife,Uls., 

but  Ant.  bliz,  se.Nhb.  n.Wm., 

nw.Yks.+bliez,  Lan.,  but  nw. 

Lan.    blejz,    bluz,    em.  Lan. 

bUiz,  LMa.  n.Der.  s.Stf.  Rut. 

m.Shr.   nc.Nrf.    me.Wil.   e. 

Som. 
blicz  n.Cum.  nw.Yks. 
blbz  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.   nw.Lan. 

w.Wil.  nw.Som. 
bits  ne.  &  wm..Sc.  Ayr.,  but  s. 

Ayr.+blez,    Edb.    Kcb.    s.Sc. 

Ant.  Nhb.,  but  se.Nhb.  bk'z, 

n.Dur.    m.Cum.  w.Wm.  ne. 

Yks.  Glo. 
BIeach,i37, 138,341— A/«//Dor. 
bltit/Dub.  sw.Yks.  m.Lan.,  s. 

Lan.+liliil/,  Stf.  n.Der. 
ble>t/ Sus. 
blel/ms.,  but  Ant.  blilf,  LMa. 

w.Som.  e.Dev. 
blilf  m.Cum. 

bliil/n.  nw.  4i  s.Lan.  n.Lin. 
blil/Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n. 

Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
blU/lnv.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  bnif, 

Peb.  Ant.  Nhb.n.Dur.  w.Wm. 

Lei.  ne.Nrf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 

e.Som. 
W*//Fif. 
Bleat,  131, 132— i/(i/ s.Chs.,  Bdf. 

-l-blul. 
bteil  Lei.  +6/1/. 

but  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  bni. 
blejim.  &  se.Yks.+Ato/,sw.Yks., 

em.Lan.+A/f7,  Stf.,   n.D:r.  + 

ble'l,  e.Suf.   Dor.,   but  e.Dor. 

*/'',    w.Som.+A/e/,    e.Dev.  + 

blit  s.Ayr.Wm.  nnw.Yks,,snw. 
Yks. +*/;>/,  nw.  i  cm.  Lan. ,  s. 
Lan. +blijl,   LMa.   n.Der.  n. 


Wor.  m.  Bck.  Glo.ne.  Nrf.  Ess. 

Sus.  w.Som.  sw.Dev. 
blit  n.Cum. 
blist  snw.e.m.  &  se.Yks.  Lan.  ,but 

nw.Lan.  blcl.  em. Lan.   blf.7l, 

blcl,  s.Lan. +6/(7,  Lin.  s.Oxf. 

Bdf.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
bnt  Sh.l.  Bch.  Abd.  Per.  n.Ayr. 

Edb.  Kcb. 
blit  Inv.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  i/!/, 

S.Ayr,  blcl,  Peb.  Ant.  Nhb. 

n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Rut.  Lei.  se. 

Ken.  e.Dor.  e.Som. 
Bled,  143 — blad  se.Ken.  Dor. 
i/trfSc.Ant.Nhb.n.Dur.m.Cum. 

Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Slf. 

n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  Oxf.  Sus. 

e.Som.  e.Dev. 
Bleed,  142,  425,  428,  429,  433— 

blSd  Dor. +  bliil. 
bleid  n.Stf. 
blc}d  e.  Dev.  +  blid. 
blidWi\.  Dor.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
bnd  Sc,  but  Inv.  Per.  Peb.  blul. 
Mid  Inv.  Per.  Peb. s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
m.Cum.  w.Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan. 
LMa.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  n.Lin.  Lei. 
s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  e.Som. 
Blemish,  365. 
Bless,   143,  429 — blses  se.Ken. 

Dor.  w.Som. 
bles  n.Ayr.,  Edb.+blis,  s.Sc,  n. 

Dur.+6/ii,Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan., 

but  em. Lan.  ble^s,  LMa.  Stf. 

Der.  nw.Lin.   Lei.  m.Shr.  s. 

Oxf.  nw.Wil.  e.  &  s.Som.  e. 

Dev. 
ble>s  em.  Lan. 
blis  Bch.  Abd.  S.Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb. 

Ant.  S.Nhb.   n.Dur.    m.Cum. 

Sus. 
blus  Peb. 
bhs  Inv.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  bles, 

S.Ayr,  blis,  n.Nhb. 
Blew,  193,  249 — bliu  Kcb.  s.Sc. 

s.Nhb..  n.Dur. +  /j//7,  n.  &  m. 

Cum.  Wm.  snw.  &  sw.Yks. 

Lan.  nw.Lin.  e.Som. 
blji,  Bch.  Abd.  +  bin. 
bljfi  LMa. 
bill  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Per.  Ayr., 

Edb. +  A/(I',   Peb.   me.Nhb.  n. 

Dur.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 
bm  Or.I.  Edb. 
blit  e.Suf.  e.Dev. 
Blight,  $o—blail  Wm.  n.  &  sw. 

Lan.  s..Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s. 

Oxf.  e.Som. 
blail  cm.  i  s.Lan.  s.Lei. 
bleit  Inv.  Nhb.,  but  sw. Nhb.  bill, 

n.Dur.  +  bin,  LMa. 
Wi'x/ Bch.Abd.,s.Ayr.  + Wi/,Kcb. 

Ant. 
blit  (obsol.)  S.Ayr. 
blit  sw. Nhb.n.Dur.  m.Cum. Yks. 
Woi/ n.Stf.  se.Ken.  Sus. 
blvil  mc.Wil.Dor.s. Som. e.Dev. 
Blind,  75,  302,  307,  434 — blaiit 

w.Som.  +  6/t"/;. 
Wflmrfsw. Lan.,  n.Der. +i/rt('n/, 

bliiit,  S.Lin.  m.Slir.  s.Oxf.  c. 

Suf.,  sw.  Dev.  +  blviit. 
blaiiil  n.Der. 
blihid  sm.  Lan. 

bliiiii  I.I\I.i.,  Rut.+6/oiH,  bluiti. 
bldiiid  cm.  &  s.  Lan. +  i/ni;//,  s. 

Clis.  nw.Der.  s.Lei.  m.Nhp. 

Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  bluiii. 
blaini  em.  4:  s.Lan. 
bleiiid  Inv.  Uls. ,  but  AnL  blin. 
bUii  nw.  Dev. 


blend  S.Sc. 

blin  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  blin. 

blen  w.Som. 

blin  Bch.  Abd.Per.wm.Sc.Ayr., 

Zih.+ blind,  Peb.  Kcb.  Ant., 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur.+6/;'"rf,  n.Cum. 
blind  Edb.  me.  &  s.Nlib.   Dur., 

butn. Dur.+i//«,  m.Cum.Wm. 

Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  n.Lin. 
A/»i/ ms.Lan.,  n.Der.  (obsol.) 
bloin  Rut. 
bloind  n.Stf.  e.Der.  Lei.,  but  s. 

Lei.  blaind,  Bdf.  se.Ken. 
blvin  Rut.,ne.Nrf.+A/y/;!rf,e.Sus. 

w.Wil.  Dor.  sw.Dev. 
bloind  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil.  e.  Is.  s. 

Som.  e.  &  sw.Dev. 
A/«Hrf  sn.Sc 
/)/.»)((/ n.Nhb. 
Bliss,  67 — blis  gen.  in  Sc.  and 

Eng.,  but : 
hhs  Ayr. 
Blithe,  317. 
Blood,  169,  2ng—bliad  nw.Lan. 

+  blisd. 
blid  v:m.Sc.+ blad,  bliid,  Ayr.  + 

blird,  w.Som.  nw.  &  e.Dev. 
blind  n.Cum.+Wiirf,  m.Cum.,  n. 

Wm.  nnw.Yks.  + bind. 
bli}d  s.  Dur.+W!(rf,  w.Wm.,  ne.  & 

e. Yks. +/>/«(/,  m. Yks.  nw.Lan. 
bM  ne.Sc,  but  Buff,  blid,  Abd. 

+  blid. 
blid  Buff..  Abd.  +  blid. 
bljtid  se.Nhb. 
blod  Uls.,  but  Ant.  bluid. 
bind  me.  &  s.  Nhb.  Dur.  ,but  s.  Dur. 

+bli3d,  n.Cum.  Wm.,  but  n. 

Wm.+6//i(rf,  w.Wm.  bliid,  ne. 

&  nnw.Yks.,snw.Yks.+i/»;V/, 

e.  &  se.YI;s.  n.I.an.  n.Stf.  n. 

Der.  Lin.  Rut.  s.Lei. 
bluid  Ant.,  snw.Yks.+6/H(/,  sw. 

Yks. 
bifid  em.Lau.  + blitd,  m.Nhp. 
bliid  Dub.  cm.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  s. 

Chs.  nw.Der.  s.Stf.  Lei.,  but 

s.Lei.  blud,  n.Wor.  ne.  &  se. 

Shr. 
blvd  Inv.  sn.Sc.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf. 

e.Suf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  Wil.  Dor. 

e.  &  s.Som.  n.  Dev. 
bleed  wm.  &  s.  Sc.  s w.  Dev. 
blad  Per.  Ayr. 
bliidSh.l.  nm.  &  sm  Sc.  Peb. 
bbid  wm.Sc.  Edb.  n.Nhb. 
Bloom,  162,  163— blim  b.Ayr. 
bliiim  n.Cum.,  snw.  &sw.Yks.+ 

blfini,  em. Lan.,  s.Lan.+A/K>», 

n.Stf. 
blisnt  s.Dur.,  w.Wm.+A/<(«i,  m. 

Yks. 
blim  ne.Sc, butBch.  4/hoi,  Abd. 

blinn,  blnni. 
blutn  Abd. +blnm,  Ayr.,  but  s. 

Ayr.    blim,   s.Nhb.    n.Dur.  + 

hlilm,  s.Lan. 
blium  Dor. 
bli'ini  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Edb.  Ant. 

Nhb., but  s.  Nhb. +A/m;/i,  n.Dur. 

m.Cum.  Wm.,  but  w. Wm.  + 

blijm,  ne.  nnw.  snw.  se  A:  sw. 

Yks.  Lan.,  but  em.  Lan.  blinni, 

s. Lan.+6/m)«,  LMa.  s. Slf.  n. 

Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

Sus.  Wil.  e.  &  s.Som. 
A/a'»;5n.Sc.,wm.Sc.+Wi<>K,s.Sc. 
bbniiii  e.Suf. 
blirin  Per.  w.Som. 
bliini  Kcb. 
hliim  wm.Sc.  ne.Nrf.  e.Dev. 


Blossom,  169,  233,  326 — blosm 

Bch.  Abd.  +  blosm,  Ayr.,  but 

S.Ayr,  blosm,  Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb. 

n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks. 

Lan., but  em. Lan.  blozm,  sw. 

Lan.  blositni,  LMa.  nw.Lin. 

Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 

e.Som. 
blositm  sw.Lan.  Stf. 
blozm  em. Lan.  n.Der.  e.Dev. 
blpsm  Inv.  w.Som. 
blosm  Bch.  Abd.  Per.  Peb. 
blosm  S.Ayr.  Edb. 
Blot,  82— blot  Inv.,  Bch.  Abd.+ 

bldt,Per.  Ayr.,buts.Ayr.+/)/o/, 

Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  Yks. 

nw.  em.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  Stf. 

nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  Oxf.  se.Ken. 

Sus.  e.  &  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
blpt  w.Som. 
blot  Bch.  Abd. 

A/o/ S.Ayr. +4/0/,  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb. 
Blow,  11.,  127,  249,  427,  432  — W<i 

Abd.+4/«>,  bla,  bio,  Per.+i/o, 

S.Ayr.,  s.Nhb.+bla. 
blau  Inv.+6/o,  n.Shr.  se.Ken. 
4/«0r.I.  sn.Sc.  Ant.  me.se.  &s. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.,Wm.+A/p,but  v,f. 

Wm.  bio,  nw.Yks.  n.  &  nw. 

Lan. 
blav  Abd. 
bla  Bch. +4/0,  Abd.  Peb.  Kcb.  s. 

Sc,  Uls.+A/o,  but  Ant.  bid,  w. 

Wil. 
bljdv  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  4/rt,  bio, 

Abd.  bla,  blfiv,  bh),  bid. 
blou  s.Stf.  s.Oxf.  e.Suf.  Dor.  s. 

Som. 
4/p  em.  i  wm.  Sc.  Aj-r.  ,but  S.Ayr. 

4/a, m.Cum.Wm.  ne.& se.Yks. 

LMa.  n.Lin.,  Glo. +4/uh,  w. 

Som.  Dev. 
bid  Inv.  Rch.  Abd.  Per.  Uls.  n. 

se.  Jisw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  w.Wm. 

m.  Is.  s.  Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  s. 

Lin.  Lei.  s.War.  Sus. 
4/oM  Glo.  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil. 
Blue,  221,  249— 4/c  Abd. 
bliu  Lth.  Kcb.  s.Nhb.,  n.Dur.+ 

bin,  n.&m.  Cum.Wm.  ne.Yks. 

Lan.,  butsw.Lan.  bin,  n.Slf., 

nw.Der.+4/i<,Not.  Lin.  s.Oxf. 

nw.Nrf. 
blji'i  Bch.  Abd.+4/;(, S.Ayr.  LMa. 
blu  w.Wil. 
bla  Or.I.  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Uls.  n.Nhb.  n. 

Dur.  sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  nw.Der. 

Lei.  m.Shr.  se.Ken.  Sus.  me. 

Wil. 
blceit  s.Sc. 
4/(?  n.Ken. 
4/(7  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
Blush,  118— 4/1/ w.Som.  e.Dev. 
4/0/ Dor. 
bill/ Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.Wm., 

but  n.Wm.  4/;?/;  sw.Yks.  Lan., 

buts.  Lan. +A/»/;n.  Stf.  nw.Lin. 
4/K/n.Wm.  s.Stf.  n.Der. 
blilf  s.Lan.  +  bill/,  LMa. 
blvfSc.  Ant.  s.Oxf.  se.  Ken.  me. 

Wil.  e.  &  s.Som. 
Boar,  126,  244 — boxr)  n.Stf.  s. 

Lei.  me.Wil.,  e. Dev.+4d^(r). 
bosr  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr. 

bor. 
bp(n  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  se. 

Ken. 
4p>- Wm.,  but  w.Wm.  bor. 
bdxnem.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Der.  nw. 

Lin.  Brks.  e.  &  s.Som.  e.Dev. 


BOAR 


[93] 


BOOBY 


bojrn.  &  sw.Nhb. 

n.Dur.    Wm.    em.    i    s.Lan. 

haul  Ant. 

bouln.lt  m.Cum.Yks.,  but  nnw. 

bor  Inv.    w.Fif.   e.Per.   s.Ayr. 

LMa. 

baiild    s. Nhb.  +  AohW,     n.Dur. 

Yks. +  Ao»//,    snw.Yks. +Ao//, 

Edb.  Peb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  w. 

/jHjrf  m.Cum.  s.Oxf. 

Wm.,  but  n.Wm.  bold,  nnw. 

m.Yks.    bolt,  sc. Yks. +A0/1//, 

Wm. 

bwotd  Dor. 

Yks.+Ao»W,  nw.  Lan.  se.  Ken. 

Lan.,  but  nw.Lan.  baut,  cm. 

biixn  sw.Yks.  n.  *  nw.Lan.  s. 

Body,  94,  231,  350 — Arirfi' w.Wil. 

b-ild  Or.  I.,  Abd.  +  bold,  bold,  sn. 

Lan.  hihit,  s.Lan.+Aci///,  n.Stf. 

Stf.  s.Oxf.  Sus.  w.Som. 

bodi  Cai.,  Bch.  Abd.+iorfi',  bvdi. 

Sc.  Per,+ioW, 

nw.  Lin. 

biur  I.  Ma. 

S.Ayr.,  Ltli. +  Aorfi,  Uls..  but 

biil  Kcb. 

boll  wm.  Ic  s.Sc. 

hwoAf)  Dor, 

Ant.  bodi,  Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum. 

bald  Peb.,  S.SC.  + bold. 

boilt  em.  4  s.Lan.  e.Dev. 

Board,  87,  244,  263.  383— bjind 

Wm.  snw.   nm.  m.  i  s.Yks. 

beul  Vh.+beuld,  but  Ant,  haul. 

bolt  Inv.  Ayr.  s.Nhb.  Rut.  Lei., 

ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd,  biiard. 

Lan.  Chs.  LMa.   Stf.  n.Der. 

heuld  Uls. 

but  s.  Lei.  boult.ne.  Nrf.  n.  Dev. 

bord  Uls. ,  but  Ant  hiitiH. 

nw.Lin.    n.Lei.    c.Hrf.    Glo. 

bmiid  n.  Der, 

hot  n.Wm.  s.Stf.  s.Lin.  e.Suf. 

bo}d  Rut.  nc.Nrf.    me.Wil.,  c. 

Oxf.  s.Nrf.  scKen.  me.Wil. 

bold  Abd.  Per. 

hujll  Bdf. 

Dev.  +  Ap</. 

c.Dor.Som.,butw.Som.+6p(//. 

bond  s.Dur.,  m.  Yks.  +  iojrf,  se. 

bvull  nnw.Yks.  Wil. 

Aprfs.Nhb.  n.Dur.+Aojrf,  6Hprf,e. 

AojJi  Or.I. 

i  svv.Vks.  m.  &  s.Lan,  n.Stf. 

hunt  s.Chs.  nw.Der.  n.Lin. 

Suf.  se.Ken.  c.Dev. 

iprfi  Inv.  W.Som, 

nw.Lin. 

buoll  Dor.  s.Som. 

Awrfs.Nhb.  n.Dur.em.Lan.n.Stf. 

bode  Kcb. 

Aok/ LMa. 

Bond,  31— An«  Per.,  but  e.Per. 

nw.  Lin.  Lei.,  e. Dor. +  6zfo.»rf. 

bodi  ne.Sc.+6»(/<,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

boiild  Nhb.,  but  s.^hh.  +  bauld. 

bond.  Ant. 

bord  Sli.L  Inv.,  w.Frf.  e.Per. + 

bodi,  bodi,  bvdi,  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

n.Dur.,     n.Cum. +  6o^/rf,     m. 

bou  S.Ayr.  Nhb.,  but  s.Nhb.  + 

brdd^  bfird,  s.Ayr. ,  Edb.+/'^0(/. 

+bodi,  em.Sc,  but  Lth.  bOi/i, 

Cum.,  nnw.   i  snw.Yks,  n. 

bond,  n.Dixr.  +  bond,  LMa. 

i»0(/Ayr.,buts.Ayr.  bord,  Edb., 

Edb.  bodi,  bvdi. 

Lan.  s.Lei,  s.Oxf.  e.Som. 

bond  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

n.Cum. +  bii)rd. 

bodi  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr. 

i(wrf  m.Yks. 

Ayr.jbuts. Ayr.AoM,  Lth.  Edb. 

hrvd  w.  Frf.  e.  Per, 

bodi,  Lth.,  Edb.  +  6urfi',  Ant, 

6o.)/rf  n.Cum. 

Kcb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 

iKjrfs.Nhb.n.Dur.m.Cura.Wm., 

biiidi  s.  Sc. 

bQl  wm.Sc.  +A(i/rf,  S.Ayr.  +bold. 

Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Der. 

but  n.Wm.  bund,  Yks.  Lan., 

bvdi  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

ip/rf  wm.Sc  Lth.  Edb.  Brks. 

nw.Lin.  Lei.  Oxf.  se.Ken.  c. 

buteni.Lan.Aojrf,m5.Lan.i».>/, 

Edb.nw.Der.  Dor.,bute.Dor. 

bold  Inv.  s.Sc.  n.Wm. 

h  S.Som. 

s.Lan.+6K^/,s.Stf.n.Der.s.Lin. 

bodi,  e.Dev. 

boild  s.  Som.  +  bwoild,  e.  Dev. 

boind  Dor.  e.  Dev. 

Glo.  s.War.e.  4=  s.Oxf.  m.Bck. 

Boil,  5'.,  213,  244— irti/Lth.  Edb. 

bod  n.Lin. 

bpnd  Inv.  w.Som. 

Sus.  w.Wil.  Som. 

Dub.,  Wm.+AoiV,  s.Stf.+/'<ii/, 

bol  s.Stf.    nw.Som.,   w.Som.  + 

AK«rf  n.Stf. 

biurd  Bch.  Abd.  Ant.  Nlib.,  but 

Rui.+boil,  Lei.+6oi/,buts.Lei. 

bold. 

Bone,   121,   122,  244,    249-/'«i 

se.  Nlib.  bi'ird,  s.  Nhb.  bpd,  bojd, 

+  biid,  m.Nhp.  +  Aoi/,  w.War. 

bold  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr. 

Sh.L 

buid,  n.Wm.  LMa. 

w.Wor.  n.Shr.  s.Oxf.  se.Hrt. 

+  /'p/,  e.Yks.    Lei,  e,Suf,  w. 

6<»«Ayr.,buts.Ayr.  Ae«,n.Cuui. 

biut  ms.  Ji  s.Lan.  nw.Dcr. 

ne.Cmb.,s.Nrf.+ii>i/,Suf.,Ess. 

Som.  n.Dev. 

+  hicn,  bi^n,  m.Yks.  nw. L.in. 

bi'ird  wm.Sc. +iiS>rf,    biird,    SC. 

+Ao//, se.Ken.  Sur.,buts.Sur. 

bnjid S.Lin.  w.Wil. 

/>en  ne.Sc +Ai«,  bin,  but  Bnff.  + 

Nhb. 

bail,  Sus.  +  bvil,  c.Dor.+boil, 

AuH(/ms.Lan.  nw.Dcr.  m.Shr. 

hen,  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

bmud  s.Chs. 

bwiil,  e.  De v. +6i)iV. 

Auk W  s. Chs.  n.Shr.  m.Bck.  ne. 

ben  Or.L  + bin,  Cai.,  Bnff.+Af«, 

bffrd -w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.  &  s.Sc. 

bad  em.  &  sw.Lan.,  s.Lan.+6«7, 

Nrf  Ess.  me.Wil. 

Per. .  but  e.  Per.  brn,  wm.  4  sm. 

biird  Kcb. 

boil,  I,Ma.,Chs.+/'<"//,wm.  Jt  s. 

bwoM  Dor. +bwdld,  s.Som. 

Sc  Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 

bihrd  D. Cum. 

Stf.,  ne.  Der.+6fi/,  boil,  bvil.  w. 

huold  Dor. 

bian  m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.Yks.  nw. 

ii(>rf  wm.Sc. 

Der. ,  s.  Der.+Ao//,  s.  Lei.+irti7, 

Bolster,   86,  244,  253,   284- 

Lan. 

bwojd  Dor.,    but   e.Dor.    bojd, 

ne.  &  se.Shr.,  m.Bck.+Au//. 

baulslHry  se.Ken, 

biiu  me.Nhb.  n.Cum. 

bivojd. 

beil  ne.Sc,  sn. Sc. +/'0/7,  bvil,\vm. 

hauslfinr)  Wm.,  but  n.Wm,  bols- 

bi}n  s.  Sc.  Nhb. , but  me.  Nhb.  bi<n. 

bivojd  c.  Dor. 

Sc,  sm.Sc. +  Ao(7,  s.Lan.  Chs. 

ftr,  w.Wm.  hauslir. 

se.Nhb.+A/«i, Dur., but  n.Dur. 

Boat,  121,  122,  244,  383—60/ 

n.Stf.  ne.  &  nw.Der. 

bauslur) nw.Lan.,  s.Lan.+Ao«s- 

+hjen,  n.Cum.  n.  4  e.Yks.,  se. 

ne.Yks.  +  6i«/. 

boil  Sh.L  Cai.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

fXr). 

Yks.  +  ApH,  Aw;/. 

bu  Sh.L 

Per.  sm.  &  s.Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  n. 

baiishr'Rch.  Abd.+holshr,  Per., 

Ai*j  ne,  4  sn.Sc. 

«o/sn.Sc.,Per.+6o*/,n.Nhb.Bdf. 

Dur.,  n.Cum.+4o)7,  e.  m.  1:  w. 

but  e.Per.  btusOr,  Ayr.,  Lth. 

bin  Or. I.  ne.Sc 

Aoh/ Ant.,  Lei. +  60/,  m.Nhp.,  c. 

Cum.  Wm.  nnw.Yks.,  snw. 

Edb.+Aotor,  Peb.  Kcb,  Ant. 

bjen  se.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

Som.+Adj/. 

Yks.  +  W.7,  e.Yks.,  nm.Yks.+ 

n.Nhb.  w.Wm. 

bofn  m.Nhp. +Ad^H,  biun. 

boU  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  bol, 

bofi,  m.  Yks.+Ao^/,  buil,  sc.  sw. 

baustMr)  n.  Der. 

bon  Ess. 

Per.  n.Cum.  em.Lan.  n.Bck. 

i s.Yks. n.  nw.  m.sm.& s.Lan. 

beus/jr w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Ap<i  se.Yks. 

se.Ken.  s.Som. 

n.Stf.  n.  e.  i  s.Der.  n.  nw.  4: 

bolsUr  Bch.  Abd, 

bd>n    em.Lan.,    ne.Der. +  Ah«, 

bpl  n.Wm. 

m.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.  m.  i  sw. 

boulsljor  I.  Ma. 

Not.  n.Lin.  m.Nhp.  w.War., 

hot  nw.Dcr. 

Nhp.  e.War.  Ess.  e.Dor,  n. 

boulslxr)  s.Nhb.    n.Dur. +Aoh- 

ne.Shr.+AiiH, Ken., but  n.Ken. 

boit  s.Sc,  s.Nhb.  +  /m/,  n.Dur., 

Dev. 

slii.n,bolsfJtr>,  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  e. 

himi,  Sus.   I.W.  me.Wil.,  c. 

ms.Yks.  s.Lan. +  6«.>/,   n.Stf. 

boio  me.Wil. 

Som. 

Dor.  e.Som. +  Ai«M,  e.Dev. 

n.Lin.  .Sus.,  me.Wil. +  i"/,  e. 

bo)l  nm.  i  m.Yks. 

bousl/j(n  n.Lan. 

bon  sm.  Lan.+Ai»>i.  LMa.  w.Chs. 

Som.,  w.Som. +AfM/,  e.Dev.+ 

iui7  n.Cum.  snw.  Yks.  Not. 

boustxn  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 

Dnb.  n.  &  em.  Stf.  Lei.  Rut. 

bol. 

Aki7  m.Yks. 

sw.Yks.  em.  i  sw.Lan.  s.Stf. 

ne.Nhp.  n.Shr.  Dev.,  but  e. 

bOI  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  wm.Sc.  Ayr. 

6»/7 sn.Sc.  em.Sc,  but  Fif.  botil. 

nw.Lin. 

Dev.  bd»n. 

Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  me.  &  s.Nlib. 

Lth.  Edb.  hail.  Fit.  ne.Dcr.  s. 

boiisftin  s.Lan. 

bun  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf. 

Wm.,  but  n.Wm.  bfl,  w.Wm. 

War.  e.Hrf.  Glo.,  riw.Oxf.+ 

bolshr  Inv. 

biun  sc.  4  sw.Yks.  Lan., but  nw. 

bull,  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  I. Ma.  n. 

bwoil,  m.Bck.  Bdf.  s.Nrf.  n. 

bols/Drn.Vfm. 

Lan.  bian,  em.Lan.  60/11,  sm. 

Der.  Lei.  n.Wor.  nc.Nrf.  nw. 

Ken.s.Sur.  Sus.,I.W.+/j:i'ui7, 

bojlstjin  e.Dev, 

Lan. +AdH,  n.Der.,  nw.  4  c. 

Som.  n.  &  e.Dev. 

w.Wil. +  ia'UM/,  e.  i  s.Dev. 

bOlslM)  s.Uhb.  n.Dur.  n.Stf. 

Der. +A;(»i,  S.Lin. m.Nhp., Glo, 

but  e.Suf. 

hoiil  Fif. 

bolsUr  Lth.  Edb. 

+A;i7«M, s.Oxf.  nm.Brks.  Bdf. 

biuf  se.Nhb.    m.Cum.    w.Wm. 

bail  Uls.,  but  Ant.  boil,  ne.Nrf. 

bmilslxn  me.Wil, 

w.Hrt.n.Ken.w, Wil.  e.Dor. 

Yks.,   but  ne.Vks.  +  ii>/,    ms. 

sm.Hmp. 

bwols/nn  Dor. 

c.  4  w.Som. 

Yks,  bott,  Lan.,  but  em.Lan. 

i!tio;7s.Wor.w.Oxf.,Dor.+itfDi7, 

bwolslKn  s.  Som. 

biin  e.  4  s.Stf.  Der.,  but  n.Der. 

bo>l,sm.  i sw.Lan.  60/, s.Lan. 

but  e.Dor.  bail,  boil,  hzvjil,  e. 

Bolt,  86,  244,  2$3—baull  Ant. 

bum,  ne.Der. +  6a>«,  nw.  *  e. 

+id*/,  S.Lin.   Glo.  s.Oxf.  w. 

Som.,  v/.Hom.+bwoijl,  biuvijl. 

Nhb.,  but  me.Nhb.  boult,  s. 

Der. +6;«;;,  ne.Shr, 

Hrt.  Hnt.  n.Ken.  w.Som. 

s.Som. 

Nhb.+Ao«//,A<;//,n.Dur.+Aoi(//, 

hvn  ne.Cmb. 

hill  w.Chs.  me.Wil, 

bwoijl  w.Som. 

se.Ken. 

btv6>n  Wil.,  but  me.Wil.  6dm, 

bivoit  Dor. 

bwvil  nw.  i  e.Oxf.  Brks.  I.W. 

Art"/ w.Wm.  nw.Lan. 

w.Wil.  biuH,  Dor.,  but  e.Dor. 

bwoil  s.  Dur, 

nw.Wil.  Dor. 

ba'itt  n.Der. 

liotn,  butn,  s.Som, 

btvvl  s.Wor. 

AttBw/ w.Wil.  w.Som, 

boll  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  c. 

bivujn  Glo. 

hw3l  w.  Oxf. 

bu-^il  e.  Dor. 

Per.,   Ayr.  +  hiill,   Lth.    Edb. 

bivun  s.  War.  s.Wor.  m.Shr.  nw. 

Bode,  ga,  244 — baud  e.Sora. 

Bold,  41,  244,  253, 307 — bal  ne. 

Kcb.,  s.Sc.  +  Ad//,  snw.Yks.  + 

4  w.Oxf. 

bod  AM.  +  bud. 

Sc,  but  Bch.  bold,  Abd.  bald. 

bout,  m.Yks. 

Booby  — 6ih6i'  em.Lan.    s.Stf., 

iwrfn.Nhb.  n.Lan.  nw.Lin.  e. 

bold,  bold. 

boull  me.  dc  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  se. 

Lei.  +  6r(6i. 

Dev, 

baud  n.  Dur.  ■^haiild,boiild,s.  Lan. 

Yks.+AoH/,I.Ma.s.Lei.s.Oxf. 

6;-,A«  Kcb. 

bod  Sc,  but  Abd. +io(/,  s.Nhb. 

+  boHd. 

e,Som. 

Ai<6i  Sc,  but  Kcb.  hiibi,  s.Nhb. 

BOOBY 
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BOUNCE 


Booby  (contd.)— 

n.Dur.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  Yks. 

Lan.,  but  em. Lan. /'/»/'/,  I.  Ma. 

n.Der.    Lei.  Oxf.  e.Suf.  se. 

Ken.  Sus. 
bd-hi  w.Som. 
Book,  169,  249,  340— iiWiJnnw. 

\'ks.+bui. 
b:i<tSh.l.,  Tte.Sc.+bj'uk,  bui,  but 

Abd.  hjuk,biik.  bak,Kcb.+brik, 

Nhb.,  but  se.Nhb.  buk,  bj'iit, 

sw.Nhb.  bi.it,s.J^hb.+bjii/c,  n. 

Dur. +bjuk,  m.Cum,  Wm.,  but 

w.  Wm.  bijk,  ne.  Yks. + bui,  se. 

Yks.  +  bisk,  biik,  em.Lan.,  n. 

Sl.{.  +  hviik,  m.Stf.,  Lei.-l-btik. 
bbk  se.tihh.  +  bjiik,  sw.Nhb.  s. 

Dur.  w.Wm.,  Yks. +Ar(i.  but 

nnw.Yks.+A/(i;t,  ne.  Jise.Yks. 

+biuk,  n\v.  Lan. +6m^. 
bjiik  ne.Sc.  Ant.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n. 

Dur. 
bjuk  wm.Sc. +  Ak^,  S.Ayr. 
bilk  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  e.  Per.  wm.Sc. 

Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr. +/;/u*,  Uls., 

but  Ant.  bjtik,  n\v.  Lan..  ms. 

Lan.s.Stf.+iH*,sw.Nhp.War. 

Shr.,  but  ne.Shr.   bilk,  0.\f. 

m.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  se.Ken.  s.Sur. 

Siis.  Wil.  Dor.,  but  e. Dor.  + 

bii^k,  e.  Jc  s.Som.  n.  Dev. 
bi(jk  e.Dor. 
bilklnv.  Kcb.  Dub.  n.Cum.  Yks. 

Lan.,  but  nw.Lan.  bijk,  buk, 

em.Lan.  bit(k,  ms.Lai'i.  + buk, 

S.Lan.+/>»i(',  Dnb.  s.Stf.n.Der. 

Lin.   Rut.    Lei.   ra.Nhp.   ne. 

Shr. 
bi(k  s. Lan.  n.Wor. 
bvk  Bdf. 

bonk  n. Hit.  ne.Der. 
bak  Abd.  Per.,  but  e.Per.  bnk, 

Peb.  s.Sc.  w.Som.  sw.Dev. 
/lauk  s.Clis. 
buk  Ltli.  Edb.  e.Dev. 
Boot,2i5— im<  Nhb.,  but  n.Nhb. 

buf,  se.  it  s.Nhb.  /*/,»/,  bj'uf,  n. 

Dur.  +  /y'»/,  n.Cum. +ii(/,  bii/, 

m.Cum.  n.Wm.,  nnw.Yks.  + 

bill,  snw.Yks.  em.Lan.  Stf., 

but  e.Stf.   bvul,  s.  Dcr.   Lei. 

c. Ken.,  but  se.Ken.  but. 
i«/se.  &s.Nhb.+i//(/.  sw.Nhb.  s. 

Dur.,  w.Wm.+A/</,  Yks..  but 

nnw.Yks.  biu/,  but,  snw.Yks. 

biul,  se.Yks. +  4"/,  sw.  &  ms. 

Yks.  biiil. 
61/ ne.Sc.  but  BnfT.  Abd. +ii/, 

Ayr.+bal,  sm.Hc.+bilt. 
bj'u t  sc.  4:  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
bit  Bnfr.  Abd. +W/. 
bd.il  Hus.+but,  but  e.Sus.  but. 
hot  m.Nhp. 

buil Ant.  sw.  *  ms.Vks.  se.Lan. 
but  n.Cum.,  s.Lan. +A/«/,   but, 

L  Ma.  Sus.  w.Wil. 
bii.'l  nw.  &  s.Lan.,  Dor.+t»/. 
but  Inv.  Uls.,  but  Ant.    buit,  n. 

Nhb.  n.Cum.  w.Wm.  nnw.  & 

se.Yks.   Lan.,  but   nw.Lan. 

bu3t,   em.Lan.   biut,   se.Lan. 

buil,%.Lan.+bnt,  bti3t,  n.Der. 

Lin.  Rut.  e.War.  s.Wor.  s. 

Oxf.  se.Ken.  e.Sus.  Dor.  e.  & 

s.Som. 
bvl  sw.  Dev. 
bout  e.Slf.  w.Der. 
iar'Sh.L  sn.Sc.  Per.,  wiii.Sc.+ 

A"/,  Ayr.  Peb.  s.Sc. 
brtiil  s.Chs. 
A<r/ w.Som. 


A«/ wm.  ism.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Nrf. 

e.Suf.  Dev.,  but  sw.Dev.  bot. 
Booth,  317. 
Born,  92,  234,  306 — bamii  nw. 

Wil. 
ban  Glo.  Dor.  s.Som.  sw.Dev. 
band  me. Wil. 

born  Uls.,  but  Ant.  born,  LMa. 
borsn  s.Nhb.  .\-bo3ii,  n.Dar.-vbim. 
boyn  s.Nhb.  sw.Yks.  em.  &  s. 

Lan.  n.Der.  nw.Hit.  e.Som. 

e.Dev. 
ApH n.Dur.  n. 4isw. Lan.  Lei.  m. 

Nhp.  se.Ken. 
bprn  Inv. 
born  w. Frf.  e.Per. 
born  Sc,  but  Inv.  bprn,  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  born,  s.Sc.  bujrn,  Ant. 
busn  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  s.Oxf. 
bujru  s.Sc 

Borough,  102,  229,  263,  348— 
Aoro  sw.  Lan. 
bon  Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  n.  i 

em.Lan. LMa. s.Chs.  nw.Lin. 
brox  Abd.+6n(x,  bvn, 
brux  Abd. 
brvux  s.Sc. 

bun  Ayr. +bvrj,  Kcb.  Wm. 
biirj  s.Lan. 

bori  Bch.  Abd.  Lth.  Edb. 
bvr}  Inv.  w.  Frf.  e.  Per.  Ayr.  Peb. 

s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
fo»j  sw.Yks.    nw.Lan.  Stf.   n. 

Der.  s.Lei.  e.Som. 
Borrow,    81,    229,     349 — bori 

Bch.,   Abd.+Ao;y,  Lth.    Edb. 

Dor.  s.Som. 
boro  Inv.  s.Sc.  sw.Nhb.  w.Wm. 

sw.  Lan. ,  n.  Der.+6o)j,  e.  Som. 
Aow  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr. 

Peb.  Kcb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  & 

m.Cum.   Wm.,    but   w.Wm. 

bord,  sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  em.  &  s. 

Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf  n.Der.  nw. 

Lin.  Lei.  Oxf.  s.Nrf.  se.Ken. 

Sus.  e.Dev. 
bpro  Ant. 
/«»y  n..Stf. 
Bosom,     169,    233,   324 — boon 

n.Der.+iocMi. 
boisnt  nw.  Lin. +A0SHJ,  busni. 
Ao5wiKcb. Ant.  Wm.,  butn.Wm. 

bmm,  w.Wm.  buzm,  I.Ma.+ 

bozni,  nw.Lin. 
bozni  Ayr. +bus>n,  Nhb. ,  but  s. 

Nhh.+busni,   b/icin,    n.Cum. 

em.Lan.  I. Ma.  Stf.  n.Der.  m. 

Shr. 
buizm  sw.Yks.+ii/iHHi. 
busm  nw.Lin. 
buzm  \n\.+biiznt,s.^hh.-\-bdznt, 

Ah4;);i,  n.Dur.  n.Wm.  n. &nw. 

Lan.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  me. 

Wil.  Dor.  e.Som. 
AuiMW  sw.  Yks. 
buasnt  s.  Sc. 
A»iHiInv.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Nhb. 

w.Wm. 
bitztn  s.Lan. 
buziini  sm.  &  sw.Lan. 
bozm  Peb.  Sus.  w.  &  s.  Som.  Dev. 
Both,   121,  122,  244,   401 — bsefi 

Sh.I.,Or.I.+A<>*. 
bci6  Ant. 

bcj>  ne.  Sc.  +  bcS,  bcp. 
bcjd  n.Var.+bir/i,  Itjef. 
beip  n. Cum. +AiV/, A/if/,  snw.Yks. 

■\-biafi.  nm.Yks.+A/>/,  /»">/,  m. 

Yks.+Aij/,  n.Lan.+A».</,  nw. 
Lan. +i/a^. 
bcji  sn.bc.+i<5}. 


bel>  ne.Sc. 

beji  Or.I.   Sc,   but  ne.Sc. +Af/, 

bvd,  sn.Sc.+bcJ},  s.Sc.  bijj>,  ne. 

Yks.+6w/. 
biap  e.  m.  &  w.Cum.  Wm,,  but 

n.&  m.Wm.+A/.?^,  nnw.  &snw. 

Yks.  nw.Lan. 
bieji  me. Nhb.,  s.Nhb.  +  Aw/,  bjep, 

n.Dur.  n.Cum. 
bi}J>  s.Sc,  se.Nhb.+A/<)*,  sw.  i  s. 

Nhb.  s.Dur.  Ji.  i  m.Wm.  ne. 

e.  Jt  m.Yks.,  se.Yks.+A».>/. 
bjeji  se.  &  S.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum. 
bosji  e.Hri.,  G\o. +  bu3j>,  n.Ken, 

Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  bu3j>,  e.Dev. 

+io(). 
boup  se.Hrt. +  A?;^. 
bo/S  n.L\n.+b6.>p,  w.Oxf. 
bojpQxn.Lan. +bujp, s.Lan. .^bu  30, 

A/«/.n.& nw.Lin.  nw.Oxf  ,n). 

Bck. +*;«/,  Sus.  me.Wil. 
boS  n.  1:  e.Dev. 
Ao/I.Ma. +Ao/. 
bop  Uls.,  but  Ant.  beiS,  s.Yks.+ 

bujjt,  LMa.,  n.Stf.+A/w/,  wm. 

Stf.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.War. 

Nrf.  w.Suf.  s.Dev. 
bnp  e.Suf. 
buiS  m.Lan.  +  bu.tp,   s.Lan.   n. 

Der.,   nw. Der. +/»/((),  e.Der. 

nw.  i:  w. Wil.,  w.Som. +Ah^/, 

bnS. 
bu}p  m.  se.sw.  &  s.Yks.  Lan.,  but 

n.Lan. +  6tf.»/,    nw.Lan.    bctp, 

biap,  em.Lan. ^■b^}p,  m.Lan.+ 

bu^t^,  z.Lan. -^boap,  bu.fd,  Chs. 

n.Str,s.Str+A/((T,ne.Shr.  Glo. 

s.Oxf.  n.  &  m.Bck.   Bdf.  se. 

Ilrt.  sm.Hmp.  e.Dor.  e.  &  w. 

Som. 
A(<(I  s.Stf.  Der.,  but  ne.Der.+A;?/, 

nw. Der.+6(«5,  e.Der.  bujS. 
bop  ne.Der. 
bup  e.Oxf. 
bceO  w.Som. 
/'ii'ii/  e.Oxf. 
Bother — bad^r  ne.Sc. -\-baSir. 
baSjr  ne.  4:  sn.Sc.  Peb. 
*«(),»•  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr. 
boddnri  n.Wm.+bodi^i-),  n.Lan. 
Aorfj(;MCum.,butn.Cum.+Ao(l',i(;), 

n.Wm.,     m.Wm. +b!fujdjir), 

nm.Yks. +  Aoi5.>(>-),      m.Yks. + 

bodur),      buSJin,    nw.Lan.  + 

boSiin,  s.Nrf.  Sus. 
bod^r  .Sh.  &  Or.I.,  s.Sc.+boSsr, 

w.Wm. 
bodkin  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  s. 

Wm.  c.  nm.  m.  i  s.Yks.  Lan., 

but  n.Lan.  bodd^ir),  nw.Lan. 

+bodj(n,  LMa.  Chs.  Stf.  Der. 

Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.War. 

e.Hrf.  Glo.  nw.  &  s.Oxf.,  e. 

Sn{.+bp6j(r>,  se.Ken.   e.Sus. 

nw.  i  w.Wil.  s.Dev. 
AoS.»-Inv.  Cai.  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 

s.Sc.  Ant. 
bp6x>i  e.Suf.  e.Dor. 
b6i)jr  wm.Sc. 
bodur)  se.Hrt. 
buSxr)  m.Yks. 
bwu}dj(.ri  m.Wm. 
Bottle,  283,  379. 
Bottom, 82, 23 1.  233,  265 — batni 

sc. Ken.  e.Dev. 
bodiin  Bch.,  Ahd. +  bodin. 
bodin  Abd.  s.Sc.  Nhb.,  but  sw. 

Nhb.     botin,    n.Dur.  +  Ao/wi, 

Cum.  Wra.  ne.  &  sw.Yks.  n. 

Lan.,  Lin.+Ao/«i,w.&  s.Som. 
n.  61  nw.Dev. 


boint   Or.I.   s.Lan.,    ne.Der.+ 

botni. 
botn:vj.Fr{.  e.Per. +b6dni,  Ayr., 

bu  t  s.  Ay  r.Auff;;!, Lth. sw.Nhb. 

n.Dur.  m.Cum.  m.  &  s.Lan. 

LMa.  Stf.   Der.,  but  ne.Der. 

+bodin,  Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  Sus. 

me.Wil.  e.Som. 
bodni  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
bntnt  Edb. 
bvdni  S.Ayr. 
Bough,  167,249,348 — A(?»Inv., 

wm.Sc.+A«x,  Ayr.,but  s.Ayr. 

bvu, Kch.  s.Nhb. +AoH,  Dur., 

but  n.Dur.+  6i(, w.Wm. s.Lan. 

+A;?,  s.Stf.  Sus.  Dor.  w.Som. 
been  Lei. +  buu,  s.Nrf. 
A(?;(  Uls., nnw.  Yks.+A«,s.  Lin.se. 

Ken. 
bill  m.Cum.,  ne.Yks.+Aw/,  snw. 

Yks.+A/7,  e.Yks.+AAy;ioK,  se. 

Yks.-vbi.j/,  bii,  sw.Yks.  n.Lin. 

n.Shr. 
AiH/n.Yks.,  m.Yks. +Ai>(/). 
bij  m.Yks. 

bisfne.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks. 
bjux  ne.Sc,  but  Abd.  boii. 
boH  Abd.  Per.,  but  e.Per.  bvu, 

s.Sc.  s.Nhb.  e.Yks.  em.Lan. 

I. Ma.  e.Som. 
Ad  Glo. 
bfi  sn.Sc.  se.Nhb.,  n.Dur. +AnH, 

n.Cum.  Wm.,  but  w.Wra.+ 

ban,   nnw.    snw.    i;    se.Yks. 

Lan.,butem.Lan.  Ao»,  s.Lan. 

+biiu,  n.Der. 
bux  wm.Sc. 
bvu  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  s.Chs. 

Rut.   Lei.  m.Shr.  ne.Nrf.  e. 

Suf.  e.Sus.  Wil.  w.Som.,  e. 

Dev.  +b3ii. 
bjii  n.  &  e.Dev. 
Bought,  90,  358,  359  —  bauxl 

Sh.I. 
AoH/s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.+Ao«/, 

Wm.,   snw.Yks. +Ao((/,   nw. 

Lan.,  s.Lan. +bot,  bout,  bvut. 
bat  S.Lin. +  bpt. 
60/ 1.  Ma.sw.  Nhp.  s.  War.  w.Wil. 

Dor. 
boxt  luv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.   w. 

Frf.Per.,Ayr.+Adx',Kcb.Ant. 
baft  Cor. 
Ao/ s.Lan.,  s.Stf. +Ao«/,  bpt,  m. 

Shr. 
boHxt  s.Sc. 
bout  Nhb. ,  but  s.  Nhb.  +Ai;k/,  Dur., 

butn.Dur.+An»/,n.i:  m.Cum., 

Yks.,    but    nnw.Yks. +  Au»/, 

snw.Yks. +An»/,  e.  i  sw.Yks. 

+bvut,  Lan.jbutnw. Lan.  Ann/, 

s.Lan. +  baut,  bot,  bvut,  Stf., 

but   e.Stf    bvut,    s.Stf. +Ao/, 

bpt,  nw.  &  m. Lin.  s.Lei. 
bost  Rut.+bpt. 
bpt  s.Stf  S.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.,  but  s. 

Lei.  Ao/()',  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf  m.Bck. 

Hnt. ,  ne.  Nrf  +/>ii;(/,s.  Sur.  Sus. 

me.Wil.  s.Som.  nw.  &  e.Dev. 
boxt  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  Adx'. 
Ad^^  w.Som. 

boxt  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 
bot  Uls.,  but  Ant.  boxt,  e.Suf. 

Ess. 
bviil  nnw.Yks. +60M/,  e.  t  sw. 

Yks.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  e.Stf.  nw. 

Der.  n.Lin.  Wor.  n.Shr.  Nrf., 

but  ne.  Nrf.  +  bpt. 
Bought  =  abend,  curve,  359. 
Bounce,    171 — bains  nw.Dcr.+ 

bauns. 
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liniins  em.  ic  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  Ant. 

n.  &  se.  Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der. 
AiiHSSw.Yks. 
beiiis  s.  Lan. 

beuns  Lci.  +  i«)«»i,  se.Kcn. 
boitns  I.  M;i. 

bi'iiis  me.  &  s.Nlib.  Diir.  m.Cum. 

Wm.  e.  m.  &  sc.  Yks.  n.  i  nw. 

Lin. 

AuKHS  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Lei.  s.O.xf. 

w.Hrt.  no. Nil'.  Wil. 

Bound,  pp.,  104,  307 — beiin  w. 

Som. 
btiiiid  se.  Ken. 
botin  LMa. 

bound  em.Lan.  +/'i(>i. 

buu  Kcb.  Anl.n.Nlib.,  n.Cum.+ 

brtitJ>ilitd,\v.Wm.+t/iiud,t'rin, 

Yks.,  but  nn\v.^'ks.  bund,  m. 

Yks.+ArtHt/,  em.Lan., s. Lan. + 

A«H,  s.Stf.  n.Der. 

biiiidOr.l.,  Ayr.+AoM,s.Nhb.  n. 

Diir.  +  bi'in,    blind,    m.Cum. + 

blind,  Wm.,  but  w.Wm. +/'»«, 

bfin,  nnw.Yks. nw.  Lnn.n.Stf. 

lit'in  s.Nlib.   n.Dur.   n.Cum.  w. 

Wm. 
iiijjrfs.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum., 

m. Yks. +Ahh,  nw.Lin. 
bun  s.  Lan.  s.Chs. 
bvn  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  s.Sc. 
hvndw.  Frf.  e.  Per.  Lth.  Edb.  Feb. 

m.Shr. 
boun  Dor.  s.Som. 
bound  s.O.xf.  me. Wil. 
hiiin  e.Dev. 
Bounty,  225,  231 — baimle  Kcb. 
baiiii/i  Anl.  n.Lan.  n.Der. 
bdnti  sw.  Yks. 
baunii  se.  Lan. 
bxnii  ms.  h  sw.  Lan. 
i«KK//se.Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
bounii  LMa. 
6«H/;  Bch.  Abd.  Lth.  Edb. ,  s.  Nlib. 

n.Dur. +  4hh/i'. 
bunti  sn.   Ji   wni.Sc.  S.Ayr,   n. 
me.  i  s. Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 
Wm.  e.  &  m.Yks.  n.  i\i  nw.Lin. 
i«/;//iie.Sc.,but  Bch.  Abd.  Ininli. 
bvunliw. Frf.  e.Per.  Rut.  Lei.  s. 
O.xf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  me.Wil. 
Bow,  sb.,  96 — liau  Sc,  but  ne. 
Sc.+bou,  w.Frf.   e.Per.  bvu, 
s.Sc./ioii,  Ant.  vv.Wm.  n.Lan. 
s.  Lei.  se.  Ken. 
ba  w.Wil. 
beu  nnw.Yks. +  ioH. 
bou  ne.is.Sc.me.  &s.Nhb.Dur., 
but  s.Dur.+AoM,  n.Cum.  Yks., 
but  nnw.Yks. +if/(,  snw.Yks. 
+/'»,  sc.Yks.  ^Af'.   nw.  Lan.  s. 
Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Som. 
lip  n.Dev. 
bdi4  e.Suf. 

£0  se.Yks.  m.  &s.Lan.  LMa.  n. 
Stf.n.Der.  Lin.jbutn.  Lin.iuK, 
w.  &  s.Som. 
bil  snw.Yks. 

AtJii  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Dur.  n.Lin. 
Kut.  m.Shr.  Dor.,e.Dev.+ijri. 
bji'i  e.Dev. 
Bow,  v.,  175 — bnit  Inv.+bii,  sm. 
.Sc. +*»,  nnw.Yks. +io(,  bou, 
snw.Yks.+i;/,  Lan.,  but  nw. 
Lan.  bou,  em.Lan. /<£■«,  sm.  A: 
sw.  Lan.   b^,    s.  Lan. +  iJ,    n. 
Dcr.  s.  Lei.  s.Som. 
ba  sw.Yks. 

been  Lei.,  but  s.Lei.  ban. 
bmu  nw.Dev. 
bm  sm.  i  sw.Lan.  n.Stf. 


btu  nnw.Yks.  em.Lan,  s.Lin.se. 

Ken. 
bou  nnw.  &  e.Yks.,  se.Vks.+i", 

nw. Lan.  LMa.  e.Som. 
bu  Inv.,  Abd.+Afi.  s.  Lan.  s.Oxf. 

Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  btnt. 
bfi  Sc,  but  Inv.  bnii.  bC>,  Abd.  + 

io,  w.Frf.  e.Per.  i«i(,sm.Sc.+ 

bau,  s.Sc.  bDti,  Ant.  me.  A:  s. 

Nbb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm. 

snw.  m.  &  se.Yks.  n.Lin.  Sus. 
iuKW.Frf.e.Per.s.Sc.s.Chs.  Rut. 

ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Wil.  e. Dor.  w. 

Som..  e.Dev. +4j;(. 
bS  nw.Dev. 
Imi  e.Dev. 

Box,  82 — liaks  se.Ken. 
boks  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  Per., 

Ayr. +b6ks,  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  n. 

&i  s.Nlib.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 

Wm.  ,but  n.  Wm./.»i!'S,sw.  Yks. 

Lan.  LMa.  Stf.  n. Der.  nw. Lin. 

Lei.  s.0.xf.  Sus.  Dor.  Som.  e. 

Dev. 
boks  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.n.Wm. 
Boy,  244 — btiiciw.  Ais.Lan.,1.  Ma. 

+  boi,  bni,  em. Stf.  nw.Dcr.  s. 

Lei.  Dor.,  but  e.  Dor.  bum. 
boiSc,  but  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 

bot,   S.Sc. +6m/,    lJ\s.+bdi,  s. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.  w.Cum.,  w.Wm. 

+bi4i,  n.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf.  nw. 

Lin.  Lei.,buts. Lei. irii,  Nhp., 

but  m.Nhp.+fiifo/,  e.War.,  w. 

Oxf.+bwai,  Bdf.  se.Hrt.  Hnt. 

s.Nrf.  w.Suf.,  Ess.+bdi,  buoi, 

n.Ken.    Sus.,    e.Som. +  bwoi, 

Dev.  e.  Cor. 
bOi Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.Uls.,nvv. 

Ox(.+bwvi,  Ess.  se.Ken. 
i/o's.Sc.  n.Cum.  w.Wm.  LMa. 

Rut.  s.O.xf. 
bvi  s.  Pcni. 
iwai  Hrf.,  but  e.Hrf.+iico;,  e.  & 

w.0.xf. 
bwoi  m.Nhp.  s.Wor.  m.Shr.  e. 

Hr(.,(':\o. +bu'ii,  Brks.Ess.  sni. 

Hmp.  [. W.Wil.,  but  w.Wil. 

bwDi,  c.  Dor.  Som., but  e.Som. 

+boi,  w. Som. -i-bHVt. 
bwvi  nw.Oxf.  w.Wil.  w.Som. 
biv;fi  Gio. 
Brace,  204 — brais  se.Ken. 
breis  Ant.  Lei. 
bn^s  e.Yks.,  se.Yks.+i;-(\s',  brhs, 

n.Stf.   Lin.  s.Oxf.  w.Hrt.  e. 

Suf.  Dor.  w.Som. 
bies  Abd.+in'i.w.  Frf.  e.  Per.  nw. 

Der. 
bres  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.   Lth.  Edb. 

Kcb.  s.Nhb.    n.Dur.    n.Cum. 

snw.  it  se.Yk-s.  Lan.  LMa.  s. 

Stf.  n.Der.  Rut.  ne.Nrf. 
A»('<T5  W.Wm.  nnw.Yks. 
briis  m.  i  se.Yks.  w.Wil. 
Brag,  351. 
Brain,  48— Aram  s.Stf.  s.Wor. 

s.Pem.  Lon.  se.Ken.  Wil.  e. 

Dor.  w.Som. 
A»«<is.Nhb.+Arf«,  n.Dur.+A«n, 

Wm.  nnw.  Yks. +Anvi. 
bnin  Bch. ,  Abd. +/"i7i,  s.  Lei. ,  m. 

Bck.+A>«H,  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  e. 

Ken.  e.Som. 
bre^n  ne.  Sc,  but  Bch.  bnin,  Abd. 
brein,  bten,  sw. Nhb.  n.Cum. 
m.  &  e.  Yks.,  se.  Yks.+A»«i,  sw. 
Yks.  n.Stf.  Lin. s.Oxf.  m.Bck. 
Bdf.  w.Hrt.  s.Sur.  Sus.  Dor., 
but  e.  Dor.irfliH,  s.  Som.e.  Dev. 
bicn  Abd.  s.Sc. 


bmt  Sc,  but  ne.Sc.  brttn,  Bch. 
biein,  Abd.  brein,  btin,  s.Sc. 
bren,  Nhb.,  but  sw.  Nhb.  4;««, 
s.Nlib.+Ar«H,  Dur.,butn.Dur. 
+6/a;;/.m.Cum.Wm.nnw.snw. 
k  se.Yks.  Lan.,  but  s.Lan. -i- 
brijn,  brin,  LMa.  n.Der.  Rut. 
n.Ken. 
briin  s.  Lan. 

brin  s.Lan.  wm.Stf.  Lei.,  but  s. 
I-ei.  brein. 
Bramble,  47,  233,  276 — brambi 
n.Dur.+Araid/,  Lan.,  but  nw. 
Lan.  brain/,   em.Lan.  brenibl, 
LMa.  n.Slf.  n.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
i)rJM)/Inv.  Bch.  Abd.,  w.Frf.  e. 
Per. +brvinl,  S.Ayr.  Ant.  Nhb. 
n.Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  nw. 
Lan. 
bnhnl  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
brainbl  e.  Dov.+brintt, 
brUinbi  se.  Ken. 
hrembl  em.Lan. 
brintbl e.Som.  nw.Dev. 
biiml  Dor.  w.  &  s.Som.  e.  i  sw. 

Dev. 
brunil  Per.,   but  e.Per.   branil, 

brvml,  Kcb.  m.Cum. 
bronil  w.Frf.   e.Per.  Ayr.,  but 
n.Ayr.  bnhnl,  s.Ayr.  brand. 
Branch,    202,    365  —  bianf  m. 
Cum.  w.Wm.  m.  i  sw.Yks. 
n.Lan.,  sm.Lan.+AraH//",  sw. 
Lan.  s.Stf.  nw.Lin. 
branl/sn.Sc.+bieiil/.  n.Cum.  se. 

Yks.  sm.Lan.  n.Der. 
AraiiZ/e.Yks.Rut.  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf. 

ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  se.Ken. 
AriiHZ/'nw.Yks. 
brs:nt/v/.'Wi\.+bien/,  Dor. 
brSn/ l.yia. 
Iirmnt/ me.VfiL 
brein/  wm.Sc. -^breiif. 
brenf  \nv..  w.Frf.  e.Per.+A»rH/, 
Peb.  s.Sc.  Kcb.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n. 
Dur.  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
A«H//'ne.Sc.,butBch.Abd.  Aif)i/j 

sn..Sc.  me.  i  se. Nhb. 
brcnf  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.   e.Per. 
wm.Sc  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  w.Wil. 
bronlf  n.Sii. 
broJiif/se.  Lan. 

Brand,  31,   307 — bran  Abd.  s. 
Ayr.  Ant.   s.Nhb.  +  brand,    n. 
Dur.  w.Wm.,  s.Lan.  4- Arn»/, 
LMa.  Dor. 
brandlnv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.  Frf.  e.  Per. 
S.Ayr.   Ant.   s.Nhb.    m.Cum. 
Wm.,  but  w.Wm.  bran,  Lan., 
but  s.Lan.  bran,  brant,  n.Stf. 
n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf. 
braiil  s.  Lan. 
bran  n.Nlib. 

bran  Per. ,  but  e.  Per.  brand,  Peb. 
brtiit  Kcb. 
brand  Ayr.,  but    s.Ayr.    bran, 

brand,  Lth.  Edb. 
brmn  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
brand  e.Som. 
brwiid  se.  Ken. 
Aioiirf  s.Stf. 
Brands,  383. 

Brass,  26 — bras  Inv.  Kcb.  Nhb. 

n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw. 

Yks.  Lan.,but em.Lan.  A/rt^5, 

Stf.  n.Der.  nsv.Lin.  s.Lei. 

bra}s  em.Lan. 

Ami  1.  Ma. s.Oxf.se.  Ken. s.Som., 

e.Dev.+Ar;*''>'. 
Ar/E5  Sus.  e.Som. 
br&s  me.Wil.  Dor.  e.Dev. 


bres  Sc,  but  Inv.  Kcb.  bras,  Ant. 
Breach,  61,  341— Amysw.Yks. 

sw.Lan.  s.Stf.,  e.Dev,  +  bi f//. 
brel/Oxf.,  but  S.Oxf.  bmt/. 
bre.il/s.Ox(. 
bret/n.Ayr.  Kcb.   LMa.  n.Der. 

w.Som.  e.Dev. 
Any  sw. Nhb.  Sus. 
brut/cm.Lan.  nw.Lin. 
bril/  Inv.   w.Frf.   e.Per.  Ayr., 

but  n.Ayr.  Ac,7/,  s.Ayr.  brit/. 
brit/Bch.  Abd.  Per.,  but  e.Per. 

brit/,  S.Ayr.   Ant.  s.Nhb.    n. 

Dur.  m.Cum.  w.Wm. n.Lan.  s. 

Lei.  se.Ken.  e.Dor.  e.Som. 
Bread,  188, 263— brad  Dor.,  but 

e.Dor.  bred, 
br.rd  ne.  Nrf.  +  bred. 
biH'd  cm. Lan. +bnid,  w.Wil. 
bred  Sh.L.  Irtv.+bred,  wm.Sc+ 

b)id.  brld,  sm.Lan.,  s.Lan. + 

breid,  bred,  brijd,   LMa.   Fit. 

Stf.  n.Der.,   nw.Dcr. +Ara(/, 

Lin.,  but  n.Lin. +An>rf,  Rut. 

s.Lei.  Nhp.  s.Wor.  s.Oxf.  m. 

Bck.  nw.Nrf.   Sus.   me.Wil. 

e.Dor.  e.Som.,  s.Som.+i>f/'(/, 

bvd,  n.Dev. 
breid  nnw.Yks.+A>;j(/,  s.Lan.  s. 

Som.,  e. Dev.+Am/. 
bread  e.Suf. 
bred  w.  Frf.  e.  Per. 
A;<yinv.,  ne.Sc.+irirf,  but  Abd. 

+Arfrf,  nm.  Sc,  but  w.Frf.  c. 

Per.  biid,  s.Lan.  ne.  ii  s.Nrf. 

se.Ken.,  w.Sora.+Aurf,  nw.  i 

e.Dev. 
brid  n.Dur. +  Arr(/. 
bnid  Yks.,  but  nnw.Yks.+Ar«V/, 

Lan.,  but  em.L&n. +brsed,  s. 

Lan.  +  bred,   breid,    bred,   nw. 

Der.  n.Lin.  n. Wor. 
brid  Or.L  ne.  &  wm.Sc,  n.Ayr. 

4-Anrf,  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc,  n.Cum. 

+  brid. 
bnd  AM.  sn.  i  wm.Sc  Ayr., 

but  n.Ayr. +Ari(/,   Peb.   Kcb. 

Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.,  but  n.Dur.+ 

bnd,  n.  i  m.Cum.  Wm. 
br}d  Uls.,  but  Ant.  brid. 
bud  w.  i  s.Som.  sw. Dev. 
Breadth,  140,  305 — bradji  Dor. 
bratp  nw.  Der. 
brxd}  ne.Nrf.  +  Arc/. 
brgetp  c.Sai.+bridp,  w.Som. 
bredji   Inv.    Wm.,    but   n.Wm. 

Am//,w.Wm.+A;/rf,  nw.Yks. , 

sc.Wzs. +brej>.  Iirijd,  brid,  sw. 

Lan.  n.Stf.  Rut.  s.Oxf.  e.  & 

s.Som. 
breid  nnw.Yks.,  s. Lan.  4- Ar/irf/. 
bret  m.Bck. 
bretp  n.Der.  S.Lei. 
brep   Dub.,  S.Nhb.  +  bridp,  brip, 

brJdp.  n.Dur.+Anyi,se.Yks.  ne. 

Nrf. 
bredp  s..Sc.,  em. Lan.+An>(^, se. 

Ken.  nw.  U  e.Dev. 
brep  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  biip,  Abd. 

bndp,  bnp. 
bridp  s.Nhb.,   e.Yks.+Arirf,  m. 

Yks. +A;i>rf/,  se.Yks.  e.Suf.  w. 
Wil. 
brip  S.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
Arwrf se.Yks.  nw.Lin. 
briji/p  m.  &  sw.Yks.  Lan.,  but 
em.Lan.+An'(((S,sw.Lan.A;i(^, 
s.Lan.+AjfiV/. 
bridp   w.Frf.    c.Pcr.,    S.Ayr. + 

brip,  Lth.  Edb. 
brid  Peb.  w.Wm.  e.  i  se.Yks. 
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Breadth  (contd.)— 
bridp  Ahd.-¥bri/i,   Per.,   but   e. 
Per.  br'idji,  wm.Sc.  Ayr.,  but 
S.Ayr.  bridj>,brtp,  Keb.+4n/, 
s.Nhb.  n.Cum.  n.Witi. 
briji  Bell.   Abd.  sm.Sc,  but  s. 
Ayr.+biid/,  Kch.+brJdJ>,  Lth. 
+brid/>,  n.  i  me.Nhb.  s.Dur. 
Break,6i,  340, 425. 426, 430, 432 
— biaik Brks.+bii'ji,  se.Ken. 
s.Som. 
iraiOr.  I.  ne.&  sn.  Sc.  w.  Frf.  Per. 
im*Sh.I. 
hrxk  I.  Ma. 

breik  nnw.Yks.+brik,  sw.Yks.+ 
brek,  sm.Lan.,  s.h&n. +  brijk, 
s.Stf.  ne.Der.  s.Lei.  e.Sus. 
icfilnv.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Peb.  s.Sc.  Ant., n.Cum. +AnA, 
m.Cum.n.Wm.,w.Wm.+i«i", 
e.  m.  se.&sw.Yks.  n.Lan.  nw. 
Der.,  Lei.  +  byci,   bnk,  but  s. 
Lei.  brn'k. 
hrok  se.Yks.  n.Stf.  Lin.,  but  n. 
Lin.brhk,  m.Bck.  s.Oxf.  Dor., 
e.Xycv.  +  brek, 
biek  Kcb. 

brek  n.Dur.+in'A',  se.Yks.  Der., 
but  ne.Der.  byeik,  nw. Der. 
bnk,  Rut.  Lei.  Shr.,  but  ne. 
Shr.+i)fi,  me.Wil.  e.Som.  n. 
nw.  iS:  e.Dev. 
briak  Cum.,    but  n.Cum.  hrek, 

biik,  m.Cum.  brek. 
in'jtme.&s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  w.Wm. 

nnw.Yks.,  nw. Lan.+i'vi. 
bmk  ne.YVs.  +  by'ik,  snw.  &  se. 
Yks.  em.  Lan.,  s.  Lan.+ini,  n. 
Lin.  Brks.  w.Wil. 
bilk  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  ne.Wm.  ne. 
&   se.Yks.  s.Lan.   Chs.   Lei. 
War.  ne.Shr.  Glo.  s.Nrf.  n. 
Ken.  LW.  sw.Dev. 
bnk  UIs.,  but  Ant.  brek,  n.Nhb. 
nw.Lan. 
Breast,  196,  330— infs  LMa.+ 
bres. 
brmsl  em.h&n. +  bri}st. 
bres  LMa.  s.Stf.,  Le\.  +  brest. 
bresln.Dur.+brisl,brisl,  w.Wm. 
+brlst,  sw.Yks.  Lan.,  butnw. 
Lan.    brsst,    em.  Lan.    brs:st, 
briisl,  s.Lan.+M^st,  n.Stf.  n. 
Der.  Lin.  Lei.  s.War.  m.Shr. 
s.Oxf.  Sus.,  but  w.Sus.  brtsi, 
Wil.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  brisi, 
e.Som. +6n's/,  s.Som.,  e.Dev. 
.^-brest. 
breMl  s.Sc.+Am/,  e.Dev. 
briesi  nnw.Yks.+Arfs/. 
bris  w.Som. 

brisI  s.Nhb.  +  ins/,    n.Dur.,    n. 

Cum.  +  Am/,     m.Vks.  +  brhsl, 

ne.Nrf.  c.Suf.  se.Kcn.  e.Dor. 

e.Som. 

An7/ne.Sc.+6ra/,butAbd.+6>-i/i'. 

brust  ne.Vks.+brtst,  m.Yks.  em. 

&  s.Lan. 
brist  Sh.L  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per., 
n.Ayr.  sm.Sc.  Lth.+Arr5/,Edb. 
s.Sc. 
brlst Or.l.  Inv.,  Abd.+bnsl,bri/t, 
sn.Sc.  Per.,  but  e.Per.  br'ist, 
wm.Sc,  butn.Ayr.+/<ris/, sm. 
Sc.  Lth.  Peb.  Ant.  Nhb.,  but 
s.Nhb.+Am/,  n.  &  s.Dur.  n.  & 
m.Cum.  Wm.,  but  w.Wm.  + 
byest,  ne.  nnw.  &  e.Yks.  s.Sur. 
w.Sus. 
b.i/lAM. 
ii«<Uls.,butAnt.A)-Js/,nw.Lan. 


Breath,  135 — brmphe\.+brep,  ne. 
Nrf.  e.Suf.  Dor.  w.Som. 
A)a^em.Lan.+4n>^,  LMa.+iri?/, 

Sus.  w.Wil. 
breip  nnw.Yks.  +  Arc/. 
bre}  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Per.,  but  e.Per. 
brijt,  s.Sc.+A«^,Ant.,n.Dur.+ 
brip,    n.Cum.  +  Any^,  brip,   m. 
Cum.  nnw.  &  snw. Yks.,  sc. 
Yks. +in>/,  sm.Lan.,  s.Lan.+ 
biijf,  LMa.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  nw. 
Lin.  Lei.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  Ken. 
e.  &  E.Som.  Dev. 
i/f/sn.Sc.+ir^,  w.Frf. e.Per.  s. 

Sc. 
brep  Or.L  sn.  &   wm.Sc.  Ayr. 

Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb. 
brip  sMhh.-i-brif,  n.Dur.n.Cum., 

m.Yks.+6iw/. 
bri.ij)  Yks.,  but  nnw.Yks.  bref, 
breif,  snw. Yks.  bref,  m.Yks. 
■¥brij>,  se.Yks.  +  Are/,  em.  &  s. 
Lan. 
An/,  Nhb.,  but  s.Nhb.46)7/,  s. 
Dur.  n. Cum.  Wm.,  but  w.Wm. 
+Ara/,  nw.Der. 
brsf  w.Wm.  nw.Lan. 
brip  n.Lan. 
Breathe,  131,  132,  316 — br&S 
Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  AnJ,e.Dev.+ 
breiO. 
breS  n.Stf. 
AjciO  Ant. ,nw.Yks.+An>S,  S.Stf., 

Lei.+A;rdi,  e.Dev. 
brejS  e.Suf. 

bred  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  bnS,  Abd. 
+A)-7i),  w.Frf.,  Per.+Anff,  wm. 
&  s.Sc.  LMa.  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil. 
w.Som. 
byiS  sw.Nhb. 

briid  Yks.,  but  nw.Yks.  +  Ami), 
Lan.,butsm.Lan.  brid,  s.Lan. 
+A»T(5,  nw.Der.+A)(5,  Lin.  w. 
Wil.  s.Som. 
briS  Inv.  Lth.  Edb. 
briS  Bch.  Abd.  Per.  Ayr.  Kcb. 
Nhb.,  but  sw.Nhb.  6na,n.Dur. 
n.  &  m.Cum.    n.Wm.    sm.  & 
s.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Rut.  Lei. 
s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  se.Ken.  e.Dor. 
e.Som. 
Bred,  143 — Airrf  wm.Sc  m.  &  se. 
Nhb.    n.Cum.,    m.Yks.+An'rf, 
brt'jd,  sw.Yks.  S.Lin.  ne.Nrf. 
e.Suf. 
breid  nnw.Yks. 
brid  m.Yks.  w.Wil. 
brijd  m.  &  w.Yks. 
bod  w.Som. 

Breech,  142— /ov-iV/w.Yks.n.Stf 
AnV/s.  Nhb.  n.Dur.+Att//;  w.Wm. 
sw.Yks.  s..Stf.  se.Ken.   .Sus. 
Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  bril/,  e..Som. 
Ari// w.Frf.  e.Per.  Lth.  Edb. 
brit/  Inv.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Nhb.  n. 
Dur.    m.Cum.    n.Wm.  Lan., 
butnw.  Lan.  Ao//,  I. Ma. n.Der. 
s. Lei.  s.Oxf.  e.Dor. 
A),)//  nw.Lan. 

Breeches,  143,229, 231,341. 383 
—breilfiz  n.Stf. 
bril/iz  Dub.  s.Nhb.,  n.Dur.  + 
briipz,  m.Cum.,  w.Wm.  4- 
brlks,  em. Lan.  nw.Lin.  se. 
Ken.  me.Wil. 
AnZ/Oc  Ant.  n.Dur.  sw.Yks.  I. Ma. 

Sus.  Dor.  e.Som. 
ArifcBch.,  Ahi.+briks,  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.,  Lth.+A»ffo,  Edb. 
bnks Ayr.  Lth.  Peb.  Kcb. n.Cum. 
w.Wm. 


brllfiz  sm.  i  sw.Lan.  s.Lei.  s. 

Oxf. 
An//>s  s.Lan.  n.Der. 
bni/fis'Wm.,  but  w.Wm.  bn'l/ic, 

byiks, 
briks  Abd. 
by,j(/iz  nw.Lan. 
byj/fiz  n.Nhb. 
brj/fis  n.i.an. 
bjifiz  e.  Dev.  +  hit/as. 
bltifaz  s.Som.  e.Dev, 
Breed,  142, 428,  429,  433 — byeid 
Stf.  e.Dev. 
brid  me.Wil. 
brijd  Dor. 

brtd  Bch.,  Abd.+Anrf,  w.Frf.  e. 
Per.   Ayr.,    but  s.Ayr.  brid, 
Lth.+Am/,  Edb. 
br'id  Inv.  Abd.  Per.,  but  e.Per. 
brid,  S.Ayr.   Lth.    Kcb.  Aut. 
Nhb.    n.Dur.   m.Cum.    Wm. 
sw.Yks.    Lan.    LMa.   n.Der. 
nw.Lin. s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 
Som. 
Breeze,  220— Arcii  snw.Yks.  se. 
Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Stf.  Lei. 
breis  e.Suf. 
bres  s.Stf.  ne.Nrf.  Dor.,  but  e. 

Dor.  briz. 
brijz  m.Yks.,  se.Yks. +Arrs,  se. 

Lan.  S.Lin.  w.Wil. 
briz  Sc.  S.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m. 
Cum.  n.  &  w.Wm.  e.  se.  &  sw. 
Yks.  Lan.,  but  se.Lan.  briiz, 
LMa.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
se.Ken.  e.Sus.  e.Dor. 
Breeze  =  a  gadfly,  332. 
Brew,  193,  429 — bran  Dor. 
briu  s.Sc.  s.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.,   but  nnw.   i  se. 
Yks.+A>7?,  Lan.,  butsm.  &  sw. 
Lan.    A™,    n.Stf.    Lin.    Rut. 
Lei.  Sus.  e.Som. 
Arm  ne.Nrf. 

byii   Sc,   but   Kcb.   brii,   s.Sc. 
brill,  Ant.  Dub.,  s.Nhb.+AcjH, 
n.Dur.  nnw.  &  se.Yks.  fm.  & 
sw.Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf.   n.Der. 
m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Wil. 
E.Som. 
bran  s.Chs.  e.Suf. 
brit  Kcb. 
byii  e.Dev. 
byaii  s.Nhb. 
Brewis,  386. 

Briar,  134  —  brai'Krt  s.Nhb.   n. 
Dur. +  An>i»),  s.Stf.,    Rut.  s. 
Lei.  +  Am>i>),    m.Shr.   s.Oxf. 
Sus.  Som. 
brai'r  n.Cum. 
bii'iiM-)  cm. Lan. 
biiii.iy  I.Ma. 

A(w(()s.Nhb.n.Dur.m.Cum.Wm. 
Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  &  sw.Lan.  n. 
Der.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  s.Lei. 
brijr  Bch.  Abd.  Per.,  but  e.Per. 
b>ir,  Ayr.Peb.Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb., 
but  s.Nhb.  brniHr),  bn'jir). 
brir  w.Frf.  e.Per.Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc. 
broiHn  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  se.Ken. 
broijyr)  Dor.  e.Dev. 
Brick,  382. 

Bridal,  176 — braidl  Ayr. +  breidl, 

Lth.  Edb.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Lan., 

but  em. Lan.  braid/,  s.Lan.  + 

broidl,  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  e.Som. 

Ara/(// em.Lan.  I.Ma.  s.Lei. 

breid!  Sc,  but  Ayr. +braid/,  Lth. 

Edb.  braid/,  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
byoid/  s.han,  s.Stf.  se.Ken. 
byvidl  Dor.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 


AW/ n.Nhb. 
Bride,  i-jb—byaid  Ayr. -t-bieid, 
Lth.  Edb.  Ant.,  n.  Dur. +breid, 
m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  nw. 
&  sw.Lan.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s. 
Oxf.  e.Som. 
bnid  sm.Lan. 

hriiid  em.  &  s.Lan.  I.Ma.  s.Lei. 
breid  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  Per. 

Ayr.  Kcb.  s  Nhb.  n.Dur. 
broid  Stf.  se.Ken. 
broid  me.Wil.    Dor.  s.Som.  e. 
Dev. 
Bridge,  109,  263,  353— Az-frf^  e. 
Suf.+Acirf^,  Ess. 
breg  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  brig, 
Per.,  but  e.Per.  brig,  wm.Sc. 
+brid^,  but  n.Ayr.  brig,  s.Sc. 
brid^  wm.Sc.  UIs.,  but  Ant.  brig, 
me.  &  S.Nhb.  n.Dur.  e.Yks.  Lan. 
+byig,  I.Ma.  Stf.  n.Der.,  but 
ne.Der.  brig,  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  ne. 
Nrf.  e.Suf.  se.Ken.,  me.Wil. 
+Ara(/5,  w.Wil.  e.Dor.,  e.Som. 
+bt}dr. 
An^  Or. I.Bch. Abd. w.Frf.  cPer. 
n.Ayr.sm.Sc,  Lth.+A)j^,  Ant. 
me.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.,  but  n.Dur. 
+brid^,  n.&m.Cum.Wm.Yks., 
but  e.Yks.+6)i(/j,Lan. ne.Der. 
m.Not.  Lin.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  Bdf. 
Hnt.  e.An.,  but  ne.Nrf. e.Suf. 
brid^. 
brudg  me.Wil. 
brog  sn.Sc. 

biidg  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  bridg 
brig  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  n.Nhb. 
bOdg  nw.Oxf.  Som.,  but  e.Som. 

+bridg,  Dev. 
Bridle,  154,155, 233- braid/ Ayr. 
+breidl,  Lth. Edb.  Ant.,  n.Dur. 
+Amrf/,Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.nw. & 
sw.Lan.  I.Ma. n.Der.  nw.Lin. 
s.Oxf. 
brddl  sm.  Lan. 
braid/  em.Lan.  S.Lei. 
breid/  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e. 
Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
brid/  m.Cum. 
broid/ s.Lan.  Stf.  se.Ken. 
brvid/  me.Wil.  Dor.  Som. e.Dev. 
Awrf/ n.Nhb. 
Bright,  57,  358 — brail  se.Yks. + 
biei/,  n.Lin.,  n.I.ei.  +  Aio//,  n. 
Wor.  s.Oxf.  s  Nrf.  Suf.  s.Sur. 
W.Sus.  w.Som.,  c.Dev.+A;«i/. 
braii  em.  Lan.+An/,  s.Lan.+A»//, 
bill,  w.Chs.+An/,  s.Stf.+A)0(V, 
e.Der.+/n/,  broil,  Rut..  Lci.+ 
bruil,  but  n.Lei.+Arai/,m.Nhp. 
w.War. 
brext  Cai.,    ne.Sc. +  Ara'x'>   but 
Bch.  brixl,  Abd.  brrxl,  An'x'i 
sn.  &  em.Sc,  but  Edb.  Ae^x'i 
Peb.  AWx/,  n.Ayr.  sm.Sc,  but 
S.Ayr.  Kcb.  Inixl. 
A«i\-'"c.  &  s.Sc. 
breil  Inv.me.Nhb.,s.Nhb.n.Cum. 
+brJI,  nnw.Yks.,  snw.Yks. + 
brJI,   nm.Yks.+Ara/,  bill,  se. 
Yks.I.Ma.,  s.Chs.+biil,  cSlf., 
ne.Der.+inV,  s.Der. 
Arex'  Abd.  +  An'x'i  wm.Sc,  but 

n.Ayr.  brexl. 
brixl  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s. 
Ayr.,  Lth.+Ay.^x',   Pet)-   ^'^^■ 
Ant. 
brit  Lan.+ArH,  but  em.  &  s.Lan. 

+brail,  r\.Der.+bril. 
bri}l  nm.Yks.  s.Dev. 
An/s.Nhb.Dur.Cum., but  n.Cum. 
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■ylirtil.  Wm.  Yks ,  but  nw.  Yks. 

+4;«y,  nin.Yks.+A(W/,i»/j/,se. 

Yks.  biail,  hi  fit,  I.an.  Chs. ,  but 

w.Chs.+i»vii/,  s.Chs.+Ar<</,  n. 

ne.  nw.  Ji  e.  Der. 
Aroi/Stf.,  but  e.Stf.  bieil,  s.Slf. 

+brni/,  e.  Dcr.  s.Lin.    Lei.  e. 

War.  Bdf.  se.Hrt.  se.Ken.  e. 

Sus. 
brvit  e.Hrf.-t-bni't,  nw.Oxf.  sm. 

Hitip.  Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  s.Som. 

e.Dev. 
bnxl  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  bre\l,  s. 

Ayr.  brixt,  I.th.  Kdb. 
io//e.Hrf.  Glo.  ne.Nif.  I.W. 
Brim,   III — biiiit  Sc,   Imt   Pir. 

Lth.  Edb.  />nui.  Ant.  s.Nlib.  ii. 

Dur. m.Ciim.,Wm.+/;)-.j»i,  sw. 

Yks.,  em.Lan.  +  btjni,  s.Lan. 

I. Ma.  Sll'.   n.Der.  nw.I.in.  5. 

Lei.  e.Hrf.  s.O.\t'.se.  Ken.  Sii?. 

me. Wil.  e..Som.  e.Dev. 
brant  w.Som. 
bmii  Per,,  but  e.Per.  brim,  Lth. 

Edb.  Wm.  nw.  i^i  em.Lan.  s. 

Som. 
Brimstone,    229,    265,    289  — 
bntiisn  s.Nhb. -^bntitis}!.  Sus. 
bnmsoit  s.Siti.+hn'ni>fiht. 
biimsten  Kcb.  Ant. 
bn'instin  Bch.  Abd. 
brimsin    n.Dur. +  /');(«ism,    sw. 

Yks., em.  Lan.+/<rj»;s/H, s.Lan. 

LMa.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.s. 

Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  e.Som. 
brinislOn  s.Stf. 
briitiisn  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
brunislit  n.  &  sw.Nhb.  m.Cum. 

w.Wm. 
brvtiislii  Per.,  but  e.Per.  bi}iii- 

stni,  Lth.  Edb. 
brouslii  S.Ayr.  Peb. 
brjiiisti-ii  w. Frf.  e.Per. 
br}iiisl»    Inv.  Ayr.,  but  S.Ayr. 

bronslii,    Wm.,    but    w.Wm. 

bniMislit,  nw.  4:  em.Lan. 
briiHstn  n.Lan. 
b'ttttsttvo^ti  s.Som. 
Brindle,  263, 
Brine,  1 76 — brain  Per.,  but  e.Per. 

brein,  Ayr. +brn'ii,   Lth.   Edb. 

Ant.  m.Cum.Wm.  sw.Yks.  n. 

nw.  b  sw.Lan.  n.Der.  s.Oxf. 

Sus. 
biaun  nw.Lin. 

brt'nn  em.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Lei. 
brfin  Inv.Bch.Abd.w. Frf. e.Per. 

Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
broin  Stf.  se.Ken. 
brtiin  me.Wih  Dor.  Som.  e.Dev. 
Bring,  71, 374, 425,  428,429,433, 

434 — Aw>/wm.Sc.,  but  n.Ayr. 

bn't). 
Ar^yw.Frf.+An'y,  Per.,  but  e.Per. 

+bri>j,   \A\\.  +  hij>j,  Glo.   Wil., 

but  me. Wil.  byiij,  Dor. 
brit]  Sh.L  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf. 

e.Per.,  Ayr. +br>tj,  Kcb.  Ant. 

s  Nhb.   n.Dur.  n.   &   m.Cum. 

Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.,  butsm.  it 

sw.Lan.  brhjg,   LMa.  n.Der. 

nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  n.Hrf.  s.Oxf. 

se.Ken.  Sus.  me. Wil.  e.Som. 

c.  De  V. 
brii/t;  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  War. 

Wor. 
brTy  s.Som. 

br)>j  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb. 
Bristle,  109.  233 — bresi  Dor. 
bris/  Sc,  but  Ayr.  bris/,  Ant., 

s.Nhb.    n.Dur.  +  i»i(s/,  Wm. 
VOL.  VI. 


em.Lan.  +  brtsi,  s.Lan.  LMa. 

Slf  n.Der.,  nw. Liii.+ir/(,</,  s. 

Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.,  but 

c.Sus.  brvsl,  mc.Wil.  e.Som. 
6n(.':/ s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. sw. 

Yks.  nw.Lin. 
btvsl  e.Suf.  e.Sus. 
br^sl  Ayr.Wm.n.  nw. Jiem.Lan. 

e.Dev. 
Brittle,  283. 
Broad,  lai,  122— A/W  se.Ken., 

s.Snr.  w.  Sus.+AkW,  w.Wil. 

Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  bnh/. 
brad  t'ls.,  but  Ant.  brdd. 
breitl  Edb.  Ant. 
brfjd  e.  ii  m.^'ks.  n.F^an. 
brrd  Sc,  but  Bch.  broJ,   Abd.+ 

brod.  Edb.   brcid,   s.Sc.  brhd, 

n.Nhb.,ne.Yks.+iw(/,se.Yks. 

■k-brQd,  hii'tjd,  brod,  brii}d,   s. 

Lan.  +  Z-'JiV'//,  btitjd. 
hriad  m.Cum.Wm.  nw.  Yks.nw. 

Lan. 
inirfs.Sc.se.Nhb.s.  Dur.,n.Cum. 

+brod.  ne.Yks. 
brod  Bell.  Abd.,  s.Nhb. +bifid,  n. 

Cum.,  s.Stf +A>W. 
brod  Rut.+A(j)(/. 
/'rprf s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  se.Yks.  sm. 

&  sw.Lan.  I. Ma.  n.Stf  n.Der. 

Rut.  w.War.  e.Hrf  s.Oxf  m. 

Hck.se. Hrt.e.Suf  n.Ken.  me. 

Wil.  e.Som.  n.Dev. 
biwd  sw.Nhb.  se.Yks.  em.  &  s. 

Lan.  n.Lin.s.Sur.  Sus.,  butw. 

S\K.+brih/. 
A>v(/ me. Nhb. se.Yks.  ms.Lan.  s. 

Chs.  em.  4i  s  Stf  nw.Der.  s. 

Lin.   Lei.  ne.Shr.   ne.Nrf  e. 

Dor.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
bnid  ne.  Der. 
bn<3d  se.  &  sw.Yks.  m.  i  s.Lan. 

n.Wor. 
Broke,  92— Ain* Per.,  but  e.Per. 

hrok.  briik,  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.+ 

br,-,k,   Lth.  Edb.  Peb.,  Keb.+ 

brok,  n.  &  se.Nhb.  Dur.,  but 

n.Dur./<(0*,i)Oit,n.Cum.Wm., 

but   w.Wm.+Aiffl*,   sw.Yks. 

nw.Lan. 
brauk  se.Ken. 
briak  w.Wm. 
brok  w.Frf  e.Per.+A>K*,  Kcb., 

Ant.  +  A/pit,    s.Nhb.   n.Dur.  + 

brCik^  m.Cum.   Lan.,  but  nw. 

Lar\.brak,  em.&sw.Lan.iro/!', 

s.Chs.  n.Stf  n.Der. 
brouk  e.Som. 

bro}k  nw.Lin. Dor. ,e.Dev.+A<p^. 
brgk  Ant.  me.Wil.  nw.  &  e.Dev. 
brok  Bdf 
brok  Inv.  n.Ayr.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

em.  i  sw.Lan. 
bnik  Sh.L  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e. 

Per.  me. Nhb. 
briik  LMa. 
h,nk  Or.l. 
Broken,    95,   269 — braukti   se. 

Ken. 
broiu  Bch.  Abd.  Per.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 

Ants.  Nhb. n.  Dur. n.i  m.Cum. 

Wm.Yks.,  but  sw.Yks.  brohj, 

Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  n.Stf  n.Der. 

n.  Lin. 
brokt/  sw.Yks. 
broiikn  e.Som. 
br^kti  Lth. 

brokn  Inv.  Ayr.  Edb. 
bnikn  me.  Nhb. 
Broocb,  314,  244,  367 — broilfs. 

Lan. 


Aroyne.Sc,  but  Bch.  brolf.  Abd. 

■ybrolf,  brvlf,  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e. 

Per. 
bro}tfe.\V%.^bru>lf,  m. Bck. 
Ai(J//m.Cum.  n.Lan. 
/"'iZ/'wm.Sc.  \brolf,  n.Nhb. 
A/oj//"  se.  Lan.   n.  Ai  nw.Lin.   e. 

Sus.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
Ar6i//Sh.I.  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  wm. 

Sc  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Uls. 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  w.Wm.,  nnw. 

Yks. +A/i(.'//,snw.  Yks. +in/W/, 

bru'it.Hf^   nw.  sm.  ,v   sw.Lan. 

LMa.  n.Stf  n.Der.  Rut.  Lei. 

ne.  Nrfsc.  Ken.  .w.Wil. +A>ri//, 

Dor. 
i»H//'e.Suf 
AnoZ/s. Se.Yks.,  but  nnw.  Yks.  + 

Are//;  snw.  Yks. +  *»(;//■.  Ani'/ij//, 

e.Yks.+Aiw//  em. Lap.  s.Lin. 

n.Bck. 
A,,-,//s.Stf  w.Wil. 
Aj-B^Abd. 
A(;(7(  j//  sn  w.  Y  k  s . 
Brood,    162,    163— Aii'orf  nnw. 

Yks. +  A>7';(r/. 
brid  Ayr.  +  bn'id, 
blind  n.Cum.  Wm.,  but  w.Wm. 

brad,  nnw.  i  snw.Yks.  n.Slf 

Sus. 
Arw/m.Yks. 
br'id  ne.Sc. 
brad  Uls.  me. Nhb. 
An<ii/ sw.Yks. 
A;i(jrf  s.Lin. 
brnd  Inv.  Per.,  but  e.Per.  brad, 

Ayr.  s.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  w. 

Wm.e.Yks.  Lan. LMa.  n.Der. 

nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  s.Oxf  se. 

Ken.  me.Wil.  Dor.  e.Som. 
bmd  w.  Frf  e.  Per.  s.  Sc. 
A/rJrf  w.Som. 
bnid  nm.Sc,  but  w.Frf  e.Per. 

breed,  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  n.Dev. 
bnid  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  brid, 

briid,  ne.Nrf  e.Dev. 
Brook,  sA.,  169,  340,  383 — briak 

sw.Yks.  n.Stf 
brak  Per.  n.Der.  me.Wil.  e.  &  s. 

Som. 
bn'ik  Dub.  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  nw. 

Lin.  s.Lei.  se.Ken.  e.Dev. 
briik    m.   i   s.Lan.   s.Chs.    ne. 

Shr. 
brak  Dnb.  m.Shr.  Hrf  Oxf. 
bnkw.Wor. 
Broom,   163,   163 — brim  Ayr.+ 

bra-}n. 
A«Hm  n.Cum.  n.Wm.  snw.  &sw. 

Yks.,  s.Lan. +Ar»m,  n.Stf  nw. 

Dcr.,  Lei.+A//7»i,  Sus. 
bn'tiit  s.  Dur.  w.Wm.  ne.  i  m. 

Yks.  nw.Lan. 
brim  ne.Sc. 
brom  Dor. 
brum  me.Nhb.,  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.+ 

briim. 
briiiin  s.Lin. 
briim  Inv.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  s.  Nhb. 

n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.,  but  n. 

Wm.  bnatii,   w.Wm.   briim, 

nnw.  i  se.Yks.  Lan.,  but  iiw. 

Lan.    bri.*w,    s.Lan.  +  briam, 

I.  Ma.s.  Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei. 

s.Oxf  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  e.  i 

s.Som. 
brum  Brks. 
brtrm  sn.Sc  w.Frf  e.Per.,  wm. 

Sc.+A»;i»;,  Ayr.  s.Sc. 
braam  e.Suf 
briim  w.Som.,  sw.Dev.  +/'r;VH/. 


briim  Kcb.  Dev.,  but  sw. Dev.  + 

biatit. 
brum  wm.Sc. 
Brose,  386. 
Broth,  82,  386— *ra/  Dor.,   c. 

Dev. +A)(5^. 
A»o/Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s. 

Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  Dub.  s.Nhb. 

n.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.Lan  , 

s.Lan.+A/j)/,  LMa.  n.Stf  nw. 

Der.  n.Lin.  Lei.  n.Bck.  c.  Jt 

s.Som. 
bty/i  m.  u  s.Lan.  n.Der.  s  Oxf 

ne.Nrf  se.Ken.   me.Wil.  w. 

Som.  e.  Dev. 
An;/  Ayr.,  but  S.Ayr.  bro/>,  Lth. 

Edb.  m.Cum.  m.Shr 
Brother,  169,  297,  314,  379,  381 

—  Anrti;-   Sh.I.,    Or.l.    Bch. 

Abd.  +bri<)^r. 
biiSi'n  w.Som.  nw.Dev. 
briSjr  Or.l  ,  BnfT. +  AiJ/.»>-,  Bch. 

Abd.w.  Frf  Per.,Ayr.  +  Ajff()<c, 

Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.,Uls. +Aio(J.»-. 
brJ/ir  BnlL 
broSxr)  c.  Dev. 
broSsr  Uls.  LMa. 
bnidSjrt  Wm.,but  w.Wm.  bra- 

O^n,  n.  Lan. 
braddjr  n.Cum. 
bradMt >  m.Cum. 
Am((J.(;) n.Dur. w.Wm.  ne.  i  sw. 

Yks.  s.Lan.  Stf,  but  cm. Stf. 

AniJ.»(>),  n.Der.  nw.Lin. 
A»7(fl.)>- sw.Nhb. 
brii6)ir)  sm.  Jt  sw.Lan.  Dnb.  em. 

Stf  nw.Der.  Lei.  Nhp  s.War. 

s.Wor.  n.  Ji  se.Shr. 
brvdnii  w.Sus. 
brvdir  ne.Sc,  but  Bnff.  briSjr, 

bii/jr.  Bch.  Abd.  bridjr.  briSir. 
brvSitn  m.Shr.  Oxf  nw.Nrf  se. 

Ken.  Wil.  e.  *  s.Som. 
brvSjr  s.Sc. 
brfri^r  Ayr. 
brjUxr"!  s.Nhb. 
brsi/}r  Peb. 

Brought,  166,  358— A»(Tx/ Or.l. 
hraaxi  Sh.I.  +  A»»Y/. 
braul  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. +  Aro((/.  n. 

Cum.+Aro\/,  A»T>i//,Wm.,snw. 

Yks.+  Aro»/,  nw.Lan.,  s.Lan. 

+  brot,  brotit,  brvat,  n.Der. 
bral  nw.Oxf  se.Ken.  nw.Wil. 

Dor.  w.Som. 
bral  LMa.  s.War.  w.Wil. 
A»o\7  Sh.L,  ne.Sc.+A»nx'.  w.Frf 

Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.+A»B\/.  Lth. 

Edb.  Kcb.  n.Cum. 
A»ioZ  s.Lan.,  sw.Nhp. +  A;t)»/. 
brouxl  sm.Sc.+brpx/,  but  s.Ayr. 

broxl,  broxl,  Kcb.  broxf,  s.Sc 
broal  me.  di  s.Nhb.  Dur.,  but  n. 

Dur.+A»(JH/,  n. 4  m.Cum., Yks, 

+  bivat,  but  snw.Yks.  +A>ni</, 

Lan.,  but   nw.Lan.  braat,  s. 

Lan.  +  Arfl»/,  An)/,  bfva/,  nw. 

Lin.,  Lei.+A»p/. 
A/ipx'  sm.Sc. 
A)p/Stf  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m. Nhp. 

m.Bck.  ne.Nrf  s.Sur.Sus.  me. 

Wil.  e.Som.  Dev. 
broal  sw.Nhp. 
brd\l  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Peb. 
brol  Uls.  m.Lin.  e.Suf  Ess. 
brval  Yks.  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  nw.  * 

e.Der.  n.Lin.  n.Wor. 
Brow,  171 — Arn  sw.Yks. 
biru  se.Ken..  e.Dev. +  A/viV. 
brill  Per. +  A»77,  n.Stf 
broil  n.Wm.  +  brii. 
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Brow  (contd. ) — 
bi-n  Sc.jbut  Per.+i™(,s.Sc.ir«», 

Ant.s.Nhb.n.Diir.n.im.Ciim. 

\Vm.,  but  n.Wm.  +  />/o/f,  ne. 

Yks.Lan.I.Ma.n.Dcr.nw.Lin. 
bfDii  s.Sc.  s.Oxf.  me.VVil.  Dor. 

Som. 
bnii  e.Dev. 
Brown,  171, 172 — brain  s.Chs.+ 

biDim,  n.Der.+6rair«. 
braiin  iiw.  &  se.Yks. +  i)»«,  n. 

Lan,  s.Stf.  n.Der. 
brtin  aw.Wis.  ■¥  brem,  s.Lan. + 

brxn. 
breeii  sm.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf. 
4>c»)i  Uls.,  but  Ant.  A/7(»,  S.Lin., 

Lei.+4)0((;(,se,Ken.  e.Sus.w. 

Som. 
biejii  sw.Yks. 
bi'oiii!  nw.Lan.  LMa. 
biiiit  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  wm.Sc.,but  n.Ayr.  biTiii, 

Peb.  s.Sc.  Ant.,  n.Cuin.+/j>77». 
bifiii  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.iraH, 

Per.,   but  e.Per.   bum,   Ayr. 

Lth.  EcJb.  Kcb.  Nhb.  Diir.  n. 

&  m.Cuin.  Wm.  Yks.,  but  nw. 

u   se.Yks.  +  biaiiii,    sw.Yks. 

btati,  bremj  n.Lin. 
bruiiit  LMa.  s.Chs.  Rut.  Lei.  s. 

Oxf.w.Hrt.e.Suf.w.Wil.Dor. 

e.  i:  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
br.iiin  ne.Nrf. 
Bruise,    263 — biis    Abd.  +  4)?*-, 

bn~i3. 
i;Va  w.Frf.  e.Per. +  i)a'3. 
biiuz  m.Cuin.  Wm.  w.Yks.  n. 

nw.  (Si  em. Lan.  Stf.  nw.Lin. 
bi7s  Abd. 
briz  Kcb. 
itn'is  Inv.  Bell.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  Edb. 

Ant.s.Nhb.n.Dur.s.Lan.LMa 

n.Der.    Lei.    s.Oxf.    se.Ken. 

Som. 
bicee  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Sc. 
bnls  Lth.  Feb.  e.Dev. 
bjrz  Ayr.,  but  S.Ayr,  bn'i^. 
Brush,    219,     263  —  bre/   Or.L 

Brks. 
bn/w.Som.  +  bD/,  nw.Dev. 
bnti/sm.LsLn. 
A;«/ w.Yks.  m.Lin. 
btv/m.Nhp. 
biif  w.Sfim. 
Build,  113,  244,  307,  428,  429, 

433  — '"'  L Ma.  +  4;7(/. 
bild  hyv.,  but  n.Ayr.  blld,  Uls. 

s.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.,  Wm.+ 

blld^  nw.  it  m.Yks.,  se.Yks.+ 

blld,   Lan.   LMa.   Stf.   n.Der. 

nw.Lin.,   s.Lin.  ¥1111111!,    Rut. 

Lei.  s.War.  m.Slir.,  nw.Oxf. 

+bwvild.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf. 

se.Ken.s.Sur.Sus.e.Som.Dev. 
biiild  S.Lin. 
biuld  w.Wil, 
bt'jl  w.Som. 

Ai/s.Nhb.  n.Dur.+AiW. 
bild  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  n.Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.  Nhb.,  but  s.Nhb.+A</,  n. 

Dur.  Wm.  c.  se.  &  s.Yks.  n. 
Lin.  s.Som. 
bfeUi  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Sc. 
biVd  Kcl). 
bwvild  nw.Oxf. 

Bulk,  253-  i/iABch.  Abd.  w.Frf. 

Per.  s.Sc. 

bulk  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

n.  *  nw.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  s. 

Lei.,  e.Dev. +io/>t. 

bilk  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  bvlk.  Lth. 


Edb.  Kcb.  n.Nhb.  ne.  &  sw. 

Yks.  s.Lan.,  ne.Der.+iii/i. 
/;»/^em.&sw.  Lan.LMa.  ne.Der. 
bvlk  n.Ayr.  Ant.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

me.Wil.  Som.  e.Dev. 
Bull,99— W/ne.Sc,  but  Bnff.  i(7, 

Bch.   Abd.  bvl,  wm.Sc,  but 

n.Ayr.  bol. 
bil  Bnflf.  S.Ayr.,  Ant.+i;(/. 
bid  Kcb.  Aiit.   Nhb.  n.Dur.  n. 

&  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  5: 

nw.Lan.  Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin. 

s.Lei.   m.Nhp.    Oxf.  se.Ken. 

Sus.  me.Wil. 
i»/ s.Lan.  Glo.  Dor.  s.Som. 
bid  m.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa. 
bul  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  Per. 

Ayr.,  but  S.Ayr,  bi/,  Lth.  Edb. 

Peb.  m.Shr.  Dev. 
bnl  w.Som. 
Bullock,  99, 229— ii/Wsw.Nhb., 

S{i5.+biihk. 
biihk  Ant.  me.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  & 

nw.Lan.   n.Stf.  n.Der.  Lin., 

Rut.  +  iufoi,    s.Lci.     m.Nhp. 

Wor.  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  n.Cmb. 

ne.Nrf.  se.Ken.   s.Sur.   Sus. 

Wil. 
bnlik  s.Som. 
bfthk  Dor. 
biibkm,  ii  s.Lan.  l.Ma.nw.Der., 

LQ'].+bu/.fk,  but  s.Lei.  bnhk. 
bulik  e.  &  w.Som. 
bvbk  Sc.  em. Stf.  Rut.  Lei.  Shr. 

e.Suf.  Dev. 
Bundle,  118,   231,   233,  300— 
binidil  w.Yks.  +  &;(»(//,    n.Der., 

nw.hin. +buitdl. 
buiull  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  w. 

Wm. w.Yks.  n.inw.Lan.l.Ma. 

Stf.  nw.Lin.,  ne.Nrf.+iuHrf/. 
bunlWm.,  but  w.Wm.  biiiidt, 

sw.Yks. 
biindl  sm.  &  s.Lan. 
bvndl  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  Ayr.+ 

bvitl,  Lth.  Edb.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf. 

se.Ken.  me.Wil.  e.Som.,   e. 

Dev.+iu«/. 
bviil  Bch.  Abd.  Per.,  but  e.Per. 

bmxdl,  Ayr.  Ant.  w.  &  S.Som. 

e.Dev. 
Burden,  115,  231,  233,  297,  302 

— birdn  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
b'irn   ne.Sc,    but  Bch.    bvrditi, 

Abd. -i-burdiii. 
bodn  nw.Lin. 
b^dn  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.+/;p(T»,Win., 

but  w.Wm.  bjdii,  n.Lan. 
bplin  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
burdin  Bch.  Abd. 
bvrdii  Inv.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 
b}rSn  LMa. 

b^din  em.htin.+b3dn,  n.Der. 
bidn  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  sw.Yks. 

em. Lan. s.Lei.  Glo.  s.Oxf.  se. 
Ken.  Sus.  Som.  e.Dev. 
h:>dii  S.Stf. 
Burn,  263,  433 — ban  s.Nrf.+bihi. 
ban  ne.  &  s. Nrf. 
bon  nw.Lin. 

bpn  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  4i  nw.Lan. 
brim  n.Der. 
bnin  s.Lan.  s.Chs. 
bron  e.Suf. 
bvn  n.Stf.  w.Dcr. 
bvrn  Sc.  Ant.  n.Nhb. 
birnn.Cum.  LMa. 
iJMm.Cum.  w.Wm.  sw.Yks.  em. 
Lan.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus. 
Som.  e.Dev. 


Burnt,  263. 

Burst,  ////.,  263,  425,  427,  429, 
431,  432 — has/  ne.Nrf. 
birst  Bch.  Abd. 
60s/ s.Nhb.  n.Dur. +  bpsl,  s.Chs. 

n.Stf. 
ips/s.Nlib.  n.Dur. 
brasl  w.Wm.,  s.Lan. +  iiis/. 
brost  sw.Lan. 

i/vis/ n.Ir.,  but  Ant.  brusi,  sw. 
Nhb.n.Dur.  n.&  m.Cum.  Wm., 
but    w.Wm.    brasl,    sw.Yks. 
em. Lan.     n.Der.,    nw.Lin. + 
bjsl.  Lei.  War.  Shr. 
brosi S.Ayr. +  bvrsl,  Ant. 
bust  s.Stf. 
biis  LMa. +  6j»'S. 
biist  sm.  4i  s.Lan. 
bur.-.!  Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  birsi, 

S.Ayr. +  brvsl. 
bv^lse.Cmh.  Sus.  w.Wil.  e.Dor. 

Som.  nw.Dev. 
lars  LMa. 
bjsl  n.Lan.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  se. 

Ken.  e.Dev. 
Bury,  112,  229,  231,  349 — bnii 

ine.  Nhb. ,se.Nhb.+Afn',  s.Nhb. 

+bori,  M.Dur. +b(ln,  bori. 
ii/KSw.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
bseri  e.Swi. 
bUri  ne.-Shr. 
io/se.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.  i  m.Cum. 

w.Wm.  n.  Yks. ,nw.  Yks. +  ij)(', 

e.Yks.  nw.Lan.,  s.Lan.+Z*.?//, 

LMa.  Stf.   n.Der.   Lin.   Rut. 

Lei.,  ne.Nrf.+6uw. 
i/)ine.Sc.,  wm.Sc. +i/()/,  but  n. 

Ayr.  bun;  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 
ioW  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Yks. 
bvyi  e.  &  w.Som. 
bars  ne.Nrf. 
bare  s.Sc. 

io;/ sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
biire  Kcb. 
/;/Vr/ wm.Sc. 
hTire  n.Ayr. 
biira  Peb. 
bjri  Uls.,   but  Ant.  b'iri,  n.Nhb. 

nw.   &   w.Yks.   Lan.,  but  n. 

Lan.  bh-i,  nw.Lan.  bcri,  sw. 

Lan.  b'aii,  s.'Lan.+bcri,  s.Oxf. 

Sus.  Dor.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
biri  Wm.,  but  w.Wm.  beri,  n.  i 

sw.Lan.  se.Ken. 
Bush,  343. 
Bushel,  218,  231,  233,  ^82— bi/l 

me.Nhb.,  snw.  &  e.Yks.+Aw//, 

sw.  Dev. 
btii/l  sm. Lan. 
biisl  Lei.  .¥bv/l. 

bii/il  m.  &  se.Yks.  em. Lan.  s.Stf. 
Ah// s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  S:  m.Cum. 

w.Wm.  nnw.  snw.  e.  &  sw. 

Yks.  n.Lan.  n.Stf.  Lin.,  Rut. 

+Au/7,  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  w.Wil. 

Dor.,    but    e.Dor.    bo/l,     n. 

Dev. 
bu/o  me.Wil. 
A(?y7 n.Der.  Sus. 
bii/il  s.Lan. 

bii/l  Ant.  LMa.  ne.Der. 
bo/I '6c.  Rut.  Lei.  n. Shr.  Glo.  ne. 

Nrf.  e.Suf.  e.Dor. 
bir/l  w.Som. 
Business,    ti—beenes  ne.Sc. + 

besnis,  but  Bch.  biznis,  Abd. 

bicnes,  biznis,  sm.Sc,  but  Kcb. 

biznis. 
beznis  ne.Sc. 
beznis  em.Sc,  but  Edb.  biziies, 

s.Sc 


bisnes  Abd.+A/^Mis,  wm.Sc.  Edb. 
Glo.  Oxf.,  but  s.Oxf.  biznss, 
me.Wil. 
biznis  Bch.  Abd.  Lth.  Kcb.  Uls. 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,n.Cum.+A/>;:js, 
nm.Yks.,  Lan.+Aibiws,  LMa. 
n.Stf.  n.Der.  e.War.  e.Hrf. 
se.Hrt.  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  se.Ken., 
w.Som. +  iy;<ii's,  s.Dev. 
A(>«»5  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Cum., 
but  n.Cum.  +  A;i:»/s,  Wm.  sw. 
&  s.Yks.  Lan.  s.Stf.  Lin.  s.Oxf. 

Sus.  sm.Hmp.  Dor.  e.Dev. 
bvznis  w.Som. 
Busk,  343. 

Bustle,  g-j  —  busil  Kcb. 
A»s/ Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

sw.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  n.Stf. 

n.Der.  nw.Lin. 
Aws/em.Lan.  s.Stf. 
biisl  s.Lan.  LMa. 
bosl  Sc,  but  Kcb.  busil,  Ant.  s. 

Oxf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  Som.e. 

Dev. 
Busy,  67,  231 — bezi  s.Sc. 
bezi  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  bizi, 

Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  buzi. 
bize  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  Sus. 
Ara  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

wm.Sc.but  n.Ayr.  A;>f,s. Ayr. 

Lth.  Edb.   Uls.   Nhb.,  but  n. 

Nhb.  b)zi,  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 

w.Wm.    Yks.   Lan.   LMa.   s. 

Chs.  n.Stf.   n.Der.  Lin.   Lei. 

s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf. e.Suf.  se.Ken. 

Wil.  Som.  Dev. 
AyWsm.Scjbuts.Ayr.  bizi,  Kcb. 

bizi,  e.Dor. 
A^of  n.Nhb. 
But,  173,  235,  293— Ac/  ne.Sc.+ 

bvl,  bat,  but  Bch.  bit,  Abd.+AiV. 
bit  Sh.  &  Or.I.+6B/,  Bch.  Abd., 

Lth.+A»/,  sw.Dev. 
Aorf  m. Lan.,  s.Lan. +Ad,  bid. 
bot  Uls.,  but  Ant.  bol,  Dor. 
bo  s.Lan. 
bud  e.  &  nm.Yks.,  m.Yks.  nw. 

Lin.+A;//. 
bul  me.  &  s.Nhb.,  n.Dur. +  A«/, 

n.   &   m.Cum.   nw.  m.  &  se. 

Yks.  U.&  nw.Lan.  e.Stf.  Lin., 

but    nw.Lin. +  A»(/,    Rut.    m. 

Bck. 
but  n.Dur.  em. Lan.  s.Stf. 
Afirfsm.Lan. 
bid  s.Lan.  LMa.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  n. 

Wor. 
Aurf  w.Som. 
bot  Sh.  &  Or.L  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w. 

Frf.   Per.  wm.Sc  Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.  Peb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  m.Shr. 

Hrf.  Oxf.  n.Cmb.  ne.Nrf.  e. 

Suf.  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  Wil. 

e.Som.  e.Dev. 
bat  ne.Sc.  Ayr. 
A^rf  (unstressed  form)  Yks.s.Lan. 

w.Som. 
b}r  (unstressed  form  used  when 

the  next  word  begins  with 

a  vowel)  s.Lan.  Chs.  n.  i  e. 

Stf.  Der. 
bit  (unstressedform)  in.g'CH.use. 
Butcher,  218,   367— Adz/xn  m. 

Nhp. 
botfir  sm.Sc. +bDtfir,  but  Kcb. 

bnifer. 
biilfsiii  s.Nhb.   n.Dur.   m.Cum. 

Wm.Yks.n. Lan. n.Stf.  n.Der. 

n.  &  nw.Lin.,  Rut.+Au//j()M, s. 

0.\f.  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  Wil. 
biilfir  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr., 


BUTCHER 
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CANDLE 


buts.Ayr.6«)//>r,s.5c.sc.Nlib., 

n.Cum. -ybfii/jr. 
bulfiin  e.Som. 
bi'il/jy  Kcb.  n.Cum. 
6;V//>())m.&s.Lan.nw.Dcr.,Lci. 

+  hatfjo-j. 
biil/jr  Ant.  I.  Ma. 
6i;/y>(»)Rut.Lei.Slir.Glo.  n.Bck, 

ne.Nrf.  n.Kcn.  Sus.  I.W.  c. 

Dor.  nw.  i  e.Dev. 
bripr  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
Butter,  97,  283,  284,  aS^—boOr 

Uls. 
bii//»(n  n.Lan.  +  6M/.>(i-),  s.Laii.+ 

biil/^xn,  billon, 
biiljiir  n.Cum.  +  d«/.>»-,  Wm.,  but 

w.VVm.  b:ilj<n. 
buli(r)  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  w. 

Wm.     Vks.,     but      e.Yks.  + 

ii(/j(»),mv.Lan.n.Stf..  n.Dcr. 

+  biilnn,  Lin.  Rut.  m.Bck. 
biiUrme.  tc  se.Nhb.  n.Cum. 
bii/ixn  e.Yks. +  iH/'j(n. 
biit/tHn  em.  &  s.Lan. 
biitfar  I. Ma.  +  /«</,»•. 
biiliir)  Lan.,  but  n.Lan.+6M/^.>(r), 

nw.Lan.  biilxn.  em.  Lan.  bi'il- 

/*«•),  s.Lan. +  bii//i(n.  biit/3in, 

s.Chs.wm.&s.Stf.  n.Der. Not. 

Lei.  Nhp.  Wor.  Shr. 
biil>r  I.  Ma. 

bvdH>l  w.  &  s.  Som.  c.Dcv. 
bu/Jtr)  Dnb.  s.O.\f.  n.Cmb.  nc. 

Nrf.    c.Suf.    sc.Kcn.   s  Sur. 

Sus.  Wil.  c.Som. 
btilfr Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Fif.  c. 

Per.,\vm.Sc.+6o-^f,Ayr.  Peb, 

s.Sc. 
hu-}r  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
bahr  Sh.L 

Button,  219,  233— io/H  m.Nhp. 
biitii  3.Nlib.  n.Dur.  n.  4i  m.Cum. 

w.Wm.  sw.Vks.  n.  &em.  Lan. 

n.Stf.  n.Der.  Lin. 
bt'iln  Ant.  s.Lan.  LMa. 
boln  Sc.  s.O.xf.    se.Ken.    Sus. 

me. Wil. 
Buy,  117,  354,428,  439— iacsm. 

Lan. +  6(1. 
6(j<Sc.,but  Abd.Pcr.+if/.n.Ayr. 

+bai,  Peb.  s.Sc.  Aii', Ant.  Nhb., 

but  se.Nhb.  bei.  Dur.  n.  &  m. 

Cum.w.Wm.Yks.,  butm.Yks. 

in,  se.Yks.+in,  if,  n. Lan., em. 

Lan.  +  6f/,  sw.Lan.  s.Chs.  n. 

Lin.  m.Shr.,  e.Suf.+Aiii,  c.  & 

w.Som.  sw.Dev. 
ba  m.Yks.,  sc.Yks.+Aat,  bi,  sm. 

Lan. 
6d;n.Ayr.  Peb.  s.Sc.  Wm.,  but 

w.Wm.  bai,  m.Lan.,  s.Lan.+ 

ba,  be:,  LMa.  s.Stf.  ne.Dcr.,  s. 

Lin.  Rut.  +  ioi,  s.Lei.  e.Suf. 
ba  s.Lan. 
bei  Uls.,  but  Ant.  bni,  se.Nhb. 

cm.  &  s.Lan.  nw.Der. 
Afi  Abd.  Per. 
bi  sc.Yks. 
boi  n.Stf.  S.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.,  but 

s.Lei.  bai,  se.Ken. 
iuis.Oxf.  w.Hrt.  w.Wil.  Dor., 

but  e.Dor.  bii,  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
bii  iic.Nrf.  e.Dor. 
By,  I57i  235.  344— «ase.Yks.+ 

bai. 
bai  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Pcr.  n. 

Ayr.    sm.Sc,    l.tb. +  ba},   be, 

Edb.,   s.Sc.-iA<ii',    bei,   mc.    4: 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur.+  fe;,  m.Cum., 

w.Wm.  +  bi,      niv.  Yks.  +  bei, 

e.Yks.,   se.Vks.  +  ba,     Lan., 


but  em.  6t  s.Lan.  Ami,  n.Dcr. 

nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  e.  &  w.Soni. 

Dcv.,but  sw.Dev.+Ao,  w.Cor. 
baj  Ayr.+Afii,  bai,  Lth. 
Art  wm.Sc.  +  Ac/,  but  n.Ayr.  An;, 

ne.  nm.  &  m.Yks. 
A<ii  Ayr.  Peb.  s.Sc.  Wm.,  but  w. 

Wm.  bai,  hi.  cm.  *  s.  Lan.  L  Ma. 

s.Chs.  s.Slf.  nw.Der.,  Rut.  + 

boi,  s.Lei.  m.Nhp.  s.War.  e. 

Suf. 
be  Sh.L  Lth. 
bei  wm.  i  s.Sc.  Uls.   me.  &  s. 

Nhb.   n.Dur.  nw.  &  sm.Yks. 

Pern,  sw.Dev. 
b'l  w.  Wm.,e.Dor.+A.>i,A!i/o/.  bivii. 
Aoi  s.  Yks.  n.  i  e.Slf.  s.Not.  s.Lin. 

Rut.Lei.,buts.Lei.Ani',n.Bck. 

m.Bdf.  e.Hrt.  e.Ken.  c.Sus. 
Aois.Wor.  Hrf.,  Glo.+Aji.  Oxf., 

but  s.Oxf.  bai,  s.Nrf.  n.Ken. 

w.Wil.  Dor.,butc.Dor.A;,Aji, 

bzvvi,  btvji,  Som.,  but  e.  &  w. 

Som.  An;,  se.Cor. 
Ail' Glo.  ne.Nrf.  e.Dor. 
AaiBi' e.Dor. 
Atwi  e.Dor. 
Unstressed  forms  arc  hi,  rarely 

b}. 
Cabbage,    198,  366— kabif  m. 

Cum.  Yks. 
kahf/f sm.Lan.  Chs.  n.Der. 
Cackle,  366. 
Cage,  204,  349,  363,  366— taici^ 

se.Ken. 
k(j(/^  n.Cum.  sw.Yks.  n.Stf.  n.& 

nw.Lin.  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf. 
i«/^  Sc.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 

w.Wm.  Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf.  Sus. 

me.Wil.  Dor.  w.Cor. 
ii>d^  w.Som. 
ii</^  Glo. 
*;<"(/?  n.Der. 
Cake,  43,  44,  45,  sug—kaik  se. 

Ken. 
keii  sm.Lsn.  n.Stf.  Lei. 
kek  e.  &  s.Som. 
iok  n.DuT.+H.ik,  kjck,  n.Cum.+ 

kick,  m.  *  se. Yks. +*;>*,  sw.  & 

ms.Yks.  Lan.,  but  em   &  sw. 

Lan.  kck,  Lin.  w.War.  s.Oxf. 

w.Hrt.e.Suf.  Sus.,Dor.+A/.>/', 

e.  Dev.  +  k(k. 
*f*Sc., but  ne.Sc.  *;'ni,Bch.  Abd. 

+kjak,  em.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  s. 

Stf.  Rut.  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil.  e. 

Dev. 
kiak  m.Cum.,  n.Wm. +*;>/!•,  w. 

Wm.  nw.Yks. 
kick  me. Nhb.  n.Cum. 
kM  Nhb.,  but  mc  Nhb.  kiek,  s. 

Nhb. +*/■(•*,  n.Dur.  n.Wm.  c. 

m.  &  sc.Yks.  s.War.  n.Hrf. 

Glo.  w.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som. 
kik  m.Chs. 
kjak  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  kck, 

kjak,  Wm.,  but  n.Wm.  *ia*, 

*;■.;*,  w.Wm.  kink, 
kjdk  Bch.  Abd.+/r*. 
kjeik  sw. Nhp. +/•/>*. 
kjck  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  SW.Nhp. 
kjfk  cm. Stf.  n.Der.  Not.  ne.Nhp. 
Calf,  38, 249,  280,  378,  380— *n/ 

Inv.,  ne.Sc. +*(!/,  but  Abd.+ 

kav,  sm.Sc,  but  s.Ajt.   kti/, 

Kcb.  kav,  s.Sc.  Uls.,  but  Ant. 

*<ii',  nic.Nhb.,  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

+  ka/,  m.tihp. +  kd/,  kjnf. 
*n/Sh.L  ne.  &  sn.Sc  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  S.Ayr.  Nhb.,  but  me.Nhb. 

*n/,se.Nhb.  kof,  sw.Nhb.  koif. 


s.Nlib.+in/;  n.Dur.  LMa.,  n. 

Lin.+*p/,  Rut.  s.Lei.  m.Nhp., 

w.War. +  *()/,  n.Wor.  s.Oxf., 

n.Bck.  +  ztcj/i  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf. 

e.Suf.  s.Sur.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus. 

iff/ie.Dor.+jta/iSom  .butnw. 

Som.  kaf,  e.Som  /at', w.Som. 

kCtv,  kjciv. 
kav  Abd. +*ri/,  Ant.,  w.Som. -t- 

kjiiv. 
kaf  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  kp/.  s.Ayr. 

kd/,  Dub.  s.War.  se.Ken. 
kav  Kcb.,  e.Dev. +  karj/. 
ksuf  nw.Wil.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor. 

ki'tf,  kSif,  e.Dev. 
kifOAo.  e.Sus.  me.Wil.,  w.Wil. 

■vk&v.  e.Dor.  nw. bom.  w.Cor. 
k&v  w.Wil.  e.Som. 
ke>f  r\.Vi<i\i, 
kit/  Ess. 
*/n/ m.Nhp. 
*;n/e.Oxr.  n.Dcv. 
kjdv  w.Som. 
*q/' s.Lan. +  ip/,  kgv,  e.Stf.,  nc. 

Der.  +  zi'p/,  s.Der. 
*o^ m.Cum. +*()/,  m.Yks.+iwy, 

sw.Yks.  nw.Lan.  +  ito/^ 
*g/'wm.Sc.  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s. 

Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  nw. 

Yks.,e.Yks.+*<y,  Lan.,but  nw. 

Lan.  ko3f,  kd/, s. Lan. +*<)/; kpv, 

Chs.Dnb.Stf.,bute.Stf.*o/;ne. 

Der.Lin.,but  n.Lin.+itn/JLci., 

but  s.Lei.  kd/,  c.  it  w.War.  s. 

Wor.  n.  &  m.Shr. 
/•py  s.Lan.  n.Der.  n.Hrf. 
^w/sw.Nhb. 
A<5/se.Nhb.c.4isw.Yks.  nw.Lan. 

e.Der. 
*(«/■  m.Yks. 
Call,  40,  249,  25s,  429 — kaAM. 

+  kd,  S.Ayr. +  ka/,  Kcb. 
kal  Inv.  S.Ayr.,  s.Nhb.+in,  kd/, 

e.Oxf. 
*ni/Glo. +  *n/,  kiel,  kpl. 
kd  Sh. I. +  kai,  Or.L,  ne.Sc. +/t«, 

but  Abd.  +  itn,  sn.Sc. +  ka,  w. 

Frf.  c. Per.  Ant., s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

+kd!,  n.Cum. +ko>,kp,  m.Wm. 

+  kd. 
kdt  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  ne.Yks.+/p/, 

nm.yks. +koil,  kpl,  Glo.  Sus. 

Dor.  Dev.,  but  sw.Dev.  kpl, 

w.Cor. +  kxl. 
ka  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. 

kp,  S.Ayr,  ka,  kal,  Peb.  s.Sc, 

n.Nhb. +/!'p. 
knlVls.,  but  Ant.  *<?. 
k3:j!  nw.Wil. 
*K  Sh.L  Cai. 

kxl  Glo.  me.  &  w.Wil.  w.Cor. 
kjal  w.Som.  +*/p/,  kp/. 
kje/ c.Stf. 
kjp/  w.Som. 
ko/  m.Shr. 

ko>  n.Cum.,  snw.Yks. +  /('(i/. 
ko)/  nm.  &  m.Yks.,  ms.Yks.+'f'p/, 

sw.Yks. +*o/,  nw.  i  em. Lan. 

s.Lin. 
*p  em.Sc,  but  Peb.  ka,  wm.Sc. 

n.Nhb.  Cum.,  but  n.Cum.+W. 

ku),  e.Cnm.+ko,  w.Cum.  kd, 

Wm.+*J,butm.Wm.+jtn,Lan. 

+  kd,  but  nw.  i  em. Lan.  kot/, 

s.Lan.+itp/.  Chs.  n.Stf, n.Der. 

+/i3,  nc.Vcr. +k6,k6/,  e.Der.+ 

kp/,  ko,  w.Der.  n.Lin.  s.Lei. 

ne.  St  se.Shr. 
kp/  ne.  snw.  nm.  \-  ms.Yks.,  s. 

Lan.  +  *p,  /■",  LMa.  Fit.  wm. 

Stf.  e.  &  s.Der.  Not.  nw.  &  m. 


Lin.  Lei.,  but  s.Lei.  kp,  ne.  & 

m.Nhp.  War.  n.Shr.Hrf.Glo. 

nw.  &  s.Oxf.  Bdf.  se.Hrt.  Nrf. 

SufEss.  Ken.sm.Hmp.  Som., 

but  w.Som. +*yn/,*/p/.sw.  Dev. 
io  sw.Nhb., c.Cum.+itp,  w.Cum. 

Wm.  Lan.  n.  ne.  4:  e.Der. 
ko/ 5\v.  4c  s.Yks.  ne.Der. 
Calve,  429. 
Came — kaim  sc.Kcn. 
kaiii  Sh.  4i  Or. I.  ne.  i  sn.Sc.  w. 

Frf.Per.cm.Sc.  but  Peb.  if-fn;, 

wm.  Sc.+itn»;,but  n.Ayr.  kdiii, 

sm.Sc. +  *««;,  but  Kcb.  kani, 

Uls.  me.Nhb.,  se.  4:  s.Nhb.  + 

ioni,  n.Dur. +*;>»;,  koin,  nc. 

Yks.,  nm.Yks.  +  *OK;,  m.Yks. 
*n«i  Ayr.  n.Nhb. 
kdin  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
kami  sm.Sc 
keiii  Inv.  Peb. 
to(H  n.Cum. +*;>;;;,  it-oiii, sc.Yks. 

+  koiii,  nw.  4:  sw. Lin.  s.Oxf. 
teiii  em.  Lan.  Som. 
kiaiii  w.Wm.,  nnw. Yks.+zS'HnMi. 
*;>;«  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  se.Hrt. 
koiii  se.  4i  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  i  m. 

Cum.  e.  nm.  sc.  4:  sw.Yks.  n. 

Lan.  n.Stf.,  n.Lin. +  *;»;(. 
kvm  ne.Nrf. 
kiiaiii  n nw.Yks, 
kiim  n.Lin. 
kiltu  s.Lan.  n.Der. 
Camel,  198. 
Can,  jA.,  30, 249— *n(i  Bch.  Abd. 

w.Frf.  e.Per.  Edb.  s.Nhb.  n. 

Dur.  n.  4i  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 

Lan.,  butsm.Lan.iiyn;;, s.Lan. 

+koii,   I.Ma.+*rt>i,  s.Stf.  nw. 

Lin.  s.Oxf.  Sus. 
kdii  Ayr.  n.Nhb.  LMa. 
*n;i  Inv.  Lth.  Peb.  Kcb. 
keen  se.Hrt.  ne.Nrf.,  se.Ken. ■( 

ken,  Som.  e.Dev. 
km  se.Ken. 

kjait  sm.l-an.  n.Der.  Lei. 
koit  s.Lan. +<tn;;,  s.Chs. 

Can,  v.,  22,  335— *«  w.Wm. + 

*n;i. 
kail  Inv.  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.+ 

*j;i,  sn.Sc, w.Frf. c. Per. +/fr«/, 

S.Ayr. +<•;'»,  *ii/,  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 

sw.  4:  S.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  \  m. 

Cum.,Wm.  +kjii.  but  w.Wm. 

+  ka.  nw.  4:  sw.Yks.  +  ;t.»;;,  n.  it 

nw.Lan.,  I.Ma.+fo;;,  nw.Lin. 

s.Lei.  s.Oxf. 
kdn  Kcb. 
kasii  se.Ken. +*«;,  me.  U  w.Wil. 

Dor.  Som.,  but  s.Som.  ken,  e. 

Dev.  +  kin. 
ken  se.Ken.  Sus.  s.Som. 
kin  Ayr.,  but  S.Ayr.  +  kan,  k)ii, 

ne.Nrf.  nw.  4:  e.Dev. 
*o»;ni.sw.\- s.Lan.  s.Chs.,  n.Stf. 

+*«;,  s.Stf.  n.Der.  c.War.  m. 

Shr. 
kmi  Peb. 
A;;; (unstressed  form)  Or. I.  Bch. 

Abd.w.Frf  e.Pcr.s.Ayr.Wm. 

nw.  4i  sw.Yks.  LMa.  n.Stf.  n. 

Wor.  w.Cor. 
Candle,  31,  249,  ^oo^kand/mc. 

4t  s.Nhb. +  *nM/,  m.Lan.,  sm. 

Lan.  +  kjandl,    s.  Lan.  +  kond/, 

l.JilSL.  +  kjtind/,    s.Chs.    s.Stf. 

nw.  4i  s.Lin.  Lei.  s.O.\f.  e.Suf. 
*n»i/ ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  kdn/,  Abd. 

+kdn/,  sn.Sc,  wm.Sc.  +  kon/, 

but  n.Ayr.  kdn/,  kpn/,  s.Aj'r. 

Kcb.  Uls. ,  but  Ant.  kdn/,  me.  4: 
13-a 
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Candle  (contd.)— 

c.  O.xf +*y«()),  Bdf.  se.  H  rt.  Ess. 

kjil  sm.Lan.  +  Aj^ 

*/■«(/■  sm .  Lan.  +  ^n//! 

s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.Wm. 

Sus.,  but  w.Sus.  keiir),  Wil., 

kpi  s.Wor. 

kjcifn.'Dtr. 

Yks.  n.  &  nvv.Lan.  n.Lin.  e. 

but  me.Wil.  +  *«>•),   e.Dor. 

kiri  Uls.,  but  Ant.  kal. 

kolf  em.han.  w.Wor. 

Som.  n.  &  s\v.  Uev. 

Som.  e.Dev.  w.Cor. 

kit  sm.Lan. 

*u//ne.Nrf 

kdiid/Sh.]. 

/(•«,  I.Ma. 

Case,   204,   249,  363— i(7i'5  se. 

Catechism,  385. 

kdnl  Bch.,  Abd.+Aflx/,  w.Frf.  c. 

kjS.iy)   m^.'Lan. +  kJBXn,    Chs. + 

Ken. 

Cater-corner,  323. 

Per.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.+/p;//,  s. 

kjeiU),  n.  &  wm.Stf.,ne. nw.  e. 

kas  c.  Dor. +  kiis. 

Catterwaul,  336. 

Ayr.  tanl,  Ant.  n.Nhb. 

&  s.Der. 

kses  s.Dev. 

Caunse,  323. 

knnl  Inv.  Feb.  s.Sc. 

kjeur)  s.Wm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Clis. 

keis  Ant.  Lei.,  but  n.Lei.  kcs. 

Causeway,  267. 

kseiidl  se.  Ken.  +  keiidl,  me.  &  w. 

n.  &  w.Der.  m.Lin.  Nrf. 

kes  Sh.I.  Bch.  Abd. 

Cave  =  to  separate  chaff,  336. 

Wil.  Dor.  Soin.,  but  c.Som. 

kje>r  Cai. 

keis  nm.  &   se.Yks.  +  kiss.  sw. 

Cease,  220,  328 — seiis  se.Yks. 

kaiil,  w.  St  s.Som.  kieiil. 

kjiim  m.Lan. 

Yks.  +  *cs,  n.Lan.  Stf,  but  n. 

sess  e.Suf. 

ksenl  Sus.  vv.  &  s.Som.  e.Dev. 

kjvm  e.Oxf. +  to(;). 

Sl(.  + k/cs,  S.Stf  ke's,  Lin.  s. 

sis  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

keiidl  ze.Kcn. 

kjoHi)  sw.  i  ms.Lan. 

Oxf.,Bdf.+i(>5,  w.Hrt.  e.Suf. 

.SfiSh.I.  ne.Sc.  but  Abd.  si>s,  s. 

hjaiidl  sm.h&n.  I. Ma.  n.Der. 

kjb(r)  sw.l.an. 

n.Ken. 

Stf.s.War.n.Shr.Glo.ne.Nrf. 

X'oiirf/s.  Lan.  n.Stf. 

kjxj)  sm.Lan. 

kes  ne.  Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  kes,  sn. 

Dor.  w.Som. 

koiil  Per.,  but  e.Per.  kdiil,  vvm. 

kXn  em.Lan.  s.Stf. 

Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

5«I.Ma.  me.Wil. 

Sc. 

Carrot,  198,  229,  233.  349,  363 

kes  Or.I.  Cai.  Inv.  em.  wm.  & 

sis  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

kpiil  n.Ayr.  +kanl,  Lth.  Edb. 

—karit    Bch.,    Abd.  +  kaiil, 

sm.Sc.  Uls.,  but  Ant.  keis,  se. 

s(>5  Abd.e.  m.  &  sw.Yks.  nw.  & 

Can't,  267. 

Yks.,  but  nw.Yks.  karst,  em. 

Nhb.+yf'ws,  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  sw. 

S.Lin.  s.Oxf 

Cap,  22,  2.(9,  3-]8—kap  n.Ayr.  + 

Lan. +kerit,  se.Lan.  s.Oxf. 

&  s.Yks.  m.  &  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  s. 

sii'  Ayr.  Kcb. 

kep,  Kcb.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.&m. 

km  it  Inv.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Slf.  Rut.  n.Lei.,  e.Hrf +*/>s. 

siilnv.  n.Nhb.  m.Cum.  w.Wm. 

Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.,  but 

Per.  S.Ayr.  Peb.   Kcb.  Ant. 

me.Wil. 

em.Lan.,  n.Der.+sis,  se.Ken. 

sm.Lan.  +  kjap,  I. Ma.  n.Stf. 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 

kias  m.  &  w.Cum.  Wm.,  but  n. 

sl3  n.Der. 

n  W.Lin. 

Wm.  nw.Yks.  n.  5i  sw.Lan.  I. 

Wm.  +  tos,  m.Wm.  ki>s,  nw. 

Celery,  209,   229,  233 — saIyi-¥ 

krip  s.Oxf. 

Ma.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin.  Lei.,  w. 

Yks.  nw.Lan. 

saltri  Ant.    se.Nhb.,   s.Nhb. 

ksRp  se.Kcn.+kep,  Dor.  Som.  e. 

\\I'\\.  +  kdi3l. 

kies  n.Cum. 

ti.Dur.  +  sehri,  m.Cum.,  Wm. 

Dev. 

kdrit  Edb. 

/■i>ss.Sc.  se.Nhb.  s.  Dur., n.Wm. 

+sehyi,  e.  m.  &  sw.Yks.  Lan. 

*«■/!  Sc,  but  n.Ayr. +  *(!/',  Kcb. 

kdiit  w.Wil. 

+kias,  m.Wm.  e.  nm.  m.  &  se. 

I. Ma. s.Chs.  n.&  s.Stf.  n.Der. 

^o/.  Ant.  se.Ken.  nvv.Dev. 

kill  e.Suf.  Sus. 

Yks.,Glo.+te,e.Hrf.Bdf.  se. 

m. Not.  Lin.  Rut. Lei.  m.Nhp. 

kjap  sm.Lan.  +kap,  ne.Der. 

knrit  Lth.  s.Sc. 

Hrt.  w.Wil.  e.  Dor.,  w.Som. + 

n.Wor.  n.Shr.  Oxf.  Brks.  e. 

Captain,  275. 

kdi3l  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  kaisl. 

^/>j. 

Sus.  n.Dev. 

Car  =  left-handed,  323. 

kitril  m.  Shr. 

kij^  W.Som. 

S3:hyi  s.Wor.  n.Bck.  ne.Nrf  e. 

Gard,   aoi,   363 — kaid    n.Cum. 

kseiil  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  Dor.  c. 

kls  Glo.  Sus. 

Suf  se.Ken.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus. 

L  Ma. 

Dev. 

kjes  n.Stf +  tos.  nw.Der.  Oxf., 

salri  +  saliri,  W.Wil.  Som.  e. 

ka^d  w.'Wm.  n.Stf. 

kpyit  em.Lan. 

but  s.Oxf  ken. 

Dev. 

irtrfs.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.Wm., 

kent  nc.Nrf. 

kjc's  n.Der.  s.Nrf. 

ssehri  me.Wil. 

but  w.Wm.  kaid,  n.Lan.s.Stf. 

kjant  n.Dcr. 

Cask,  343. 

sehre  w.VrL  e.Per.  Kcb. 

nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.,  Dor. 

Carry,   198,    231,   233,   219  — 

Cast,  428,  429,  433. 

iffen'Inv.  wm.Sc  Avr.  Lth.Ldb. 

+  kud. 

kari  s.Nhb.,    n.Dur.  +  ken.  n. 

Castle,  26,  231,  233,  249— *(is;V 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  VVm. 

kod  sw.Yks.,  cm.Lan. +  W(/,  s. 

&    m.Cum.   Wm.    Lan.,    but 

Kcb.  Dub. 

sohyi  Glo. 

Lan.  me.Wil. 

em.Lan.  keyi,  se.Lan.  kiyi,  n. 

kaslw.frt.  e.Per.,  s.Ayr.  +  kiis!, 

Cellar,  209. 

keiyd  Inv.  Ant. 

Stf  nw.  &  m.Lin.  s.Oxf. 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  i  m.Cum. 

Certain,  210,  231,   223— saytiii 

Hid  S.Ayr.  Pcb.  s.Sc. 

/■rtOlCum.,  but  n.  &  m.Cum.  kayi, 

Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.,  but  em. 

Ldd.  me. Nhb. 

kerd  Sc,  but  Inv.  kend,  Abd.  + 

Dcr.,butn.Der.  kfei-i,  ne.Der. 

Lan.  ka>sl,  Lei. 

saylit  IJh.+seiiii,  but  Ant.  seyliii. 

kjard,  s.Ayr.  Peb.  s.Sc.  kerd. 

kjM,i,  Nhp.  Pcm'.  Glo.  Oxf., 

kas/l  Bch.  Abd. 

Ldd.  sarlitt,  se.Nhb.  n.Cum. 

kiid  Dor. 

but  s.Oxf.  kari,  Brks.,  Ken.+ 

i(7i>s/cm.Lan.  Dor.  e.Dev. 

l.Ma. 

hjard  Ahd.Jr  kad. 

kxri,  Sus.  I.W.  Wil.,  Dor.  + 

kdsl  Ayr.+kasl,  but  s.Ayr.+kasI, 

satin  s.Nhb. +  sn/</,  w.Wm.,  e. 

kjdd  it.Dcr.  w.Som. 

kxri,  Som.,  butw.Som.  kjdo). 

Ant.  n.Nhb.  I. Ma.  s.Oxf.  se. 

Yks.  nw.Lan.+srt/;;,  ms.Lan. 

kjd  em.Lan. 

Dev.,  but  e.Dev.  kieii,  Cor. 

Ken.  sw.Dev. 

+sa;tiii,  sStit,  s.  Lan.Chs.  n.  Stf 

Care,4J,  46, 249— X-nomn  w.Yks. 

kseyi  Ken.  Dor.  e.Dev. 

kiisl  Ayr.  Peb.  s.Sc. 

Dcr.  Not.  Lin.,  but  n.  i  nw. 

+kia(n,  kiifri,  snw.Yks.+  Mo, 

Mr/ I. Ma. 

kas/Uh.  Edb. +  *(?»//. 

Lin.  sfl/'/,  Lei.,  butn.  Lei.  sy/m, 

kind-),  S.Lin.  n.Lei.  n.Slir. 

here  Bch.,  Abd.  +  im,  w.Frf  c. 

kasll  Lth.  Edb. 

m.Nhp.  s.War.  n.Wor.  Shr. 

kar  nw.Wm. 

Per.  Kcb. 

ksesl  Sus.  Som. 

Glo.  nw.Oxf.  Bck.  Bdf  Nrf. 

kexn  nnw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.,  but  s. 

/■CM  n.Dur.  em.Lan. 

kxso  me.Wil. 

Suf  Ess.  Ken.  e.Sus.  w.Som., 

Dur. +*(>(>•), Cum.,  but  n.Cum. 

ke/i  i  Ant. 

k/is!  n.Der. 

but  nw.Som.  sdln. 

*«>•,  kc'i;  n.Wm.,  nm.Yks.-;- 

km  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  s.Sc. 

Cat,  23— kal  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  c. 

sdlnnnvj.  H  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum., 

*i>(>),  m.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  n.Lan., 

keyi  Abd.  Ayr. 

Per.  Ayr.  s.Nhb.n.Dur.  n.4m. 

but  n.Cum.sn/Y;(,Wni.,butw. 

SW.Lan.+ZyivO).  kjoHn,  kjaiy, 

kjdiy)  ne.Der.  w.Som. 

Cum.  Wm.  sw.YUs.  Lan.,  but 

Wm.  satin,  Yks.,  but  e.Yks.+ 

s.Lan. +*«(/),  kjcun,  n.Stf. + 

kjey  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  kere,  Abd. 

m.Lan. 4/7(7/, I. Ma. Slf  m.Lin. 

satin,  n.  nw.  A;  m.Lan.  n.  & 

kjst.f),  s.Stf. +/•*»•),  ne.Der. + 

keie,  keyi. 

s.Lei.  Shr.,  but  m.Shr.  ksel. 

nw.Lin.  e.  i  s.Oxf  Sus..  but 

kjikn,  Not.+iw»),  n.Lin.  Lei., 

kjeyi  n.Dcr. 

kdtU]).  Edb.  Ant.  n.Nhb. 

e.Sus.  5(f////,sn]. Hmp., e.Dor. 

but  n.Lei.   kdi.r>,    m.Nhp.    s. 

kiyi  Inv.  se.Lan. 

kal  Inv.  Peb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 

+  svln,  nw.  &  c.Som. 

Wor.  e.Hrf.m.Bck.  Suf.,  Ess. 

Cart,  37,    249— /!•«»•/   sw.Nhb. 

*«B/ m.Shr.  s.Oxf.,  se.Ken.+fe/, 

smrtn  s.Sc 

+*u(0,Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  sm. 

I. Ma. 

Sus.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.,  but  w. 

s^tin  em.  &  sw.Lan.,  ms.Lan.+ 

Hmp.,  mc.Wil.  + /tw(rj.  Dor., 

kat  Not.  m.Nhp. 

Som.  kj'xl,  e.Dev.  w.Cor. 

sdtn. 

but  c.Dor.  kiHr),  n.Dev.,  e. 

X(7^/w.Wm.  em.Lan.  s.Lan.  n. 

kel  Lon.  se.Ken. 

seytin  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 

Dev.  +  kii  n. 

Stf.  Som.,  but  w.Som.  kni,  s. 

k/'al  m.Lan.  n.Der.  Not. 

serin  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w. 

keii-  Inv.  Uls.  Ant.,  se.Nhb.  n. 

Som.  kfit,  e.Dev. 

kja-/  w.Som. 

Frf  e.Per.  Lth.  Edb.  Uls. 

Cum.  -i-kei: 

kal  n.Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.Lan.,  m. 

Catch,  198, 249,367, 428,429. 433, 

se.ft.n  Rut. 

kcr  wm.  Sc.  +  ker. 

Lan.+*i/,  em.  Stf.+i/Vf/,  s.Stf. 

434 — kat/ Sc.  Ant.  n.&  s.Nhb. 

svytn  Sh.I.  \vm.Sc. 

Wnsnw.Yks. 

nw.  &  m.Lin.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf. 

n  Dur.  n.  i  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw. 

sBlin  n.Lei.  e.War.  c.Hrf. 

*eVSc.,  but  Cai.  kjeji-,  Inv.  kcjr, 

Hnt.  se.Ken.   Sus.  w.Som. 

Yks.  Lan.,  but  em.Lan.  ket/, 

svtn  ms.Lan.  e.Dor. 

wm.Sc.+^rr,  mc.  4  se.Nhb.  n. 

nw.  Dev. 

kolf,  sm.Lan. +  <ya//,   se.Lan. 

cdtin  Wil.,  but  nw.  &  w.Wil.+ 

Cum.  w.Wm. 

k&l  m.  4  sw.Lan. 

/•(■//;  I. Ma. +  *«//,  Lin. 

sdln,  n.Dev.  +:Dln. 

A/a(i-)nnw.  4isnw.Yks.,nw.Lan. 

^■M/ s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  s.Som. 

kret/l.na.  Dor.  o.Dov. 

edtn  Brks.  nw.  &  w.Wil.  Dor., 

+  *i»(n. 

kirlhcU.  Abd.  w.Frf  Per.  s.Sc. 

ketj iic.\.an.  s.Chs.  n.  &  s.Stf  m. 

but  e.Dor.  sdln,  sDtn,  e.Dev. 

ki>{>^.\iur.*ke>t.ri,m.  fcsc.Wm., 

knI  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant. 

Shr.Oxf.Lon.se. Ken.  Sus.  w. 

sutn  n.Dev. 

s.Wm.  +  kjeni).  nnw.  *   nm. 

kiil  c.\\r(. 

Som.  nw. Dev. 

Chafe,  204,  367. 

Yks.,nw.*s.Lan.Not.c.War. 

k/dl  cm. Stf.  n.  4-,  c.Der.  Glo.  w. 

/•(•T/  cm. Lan.  -^  kolf. 

Chaff,336  -/n/bcbul  Hch.Abd. 

ne.Shr.  n.Hrf.  Clo.  Oxf.,  but 

OxI.  nw.IIrl. 

htj  IhU  Lss.  mcWil. 

w.Frf  c.Pcr.  kd/,  Ayr.  Lth. 
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Edb.  Pcb.  *p/,  Irel.,  but  Ant. 

kaf,  Nhb.,but  n.Nhb.  ka/,  s\v. 

Nhb.  //(j/,  Dui-.,  but  n.Diir.  + 

l/af,  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  .but 

cm.Lan.    tfd.'f,  sm.Lan.    Ifi/, 

s.Lan.  l/af,  ijaf. 
*rt/ Bch.    Abd.    w.Frf.    c.Pcr. 

Ant.  n.Nhb. 
*(yAyr.,buts.Ayr.*«/,Lth.Edb. 

Pcb. 
//(i/ sw.Nh'j.,  n.Dur. +*rt/;  sm. 

Lan.,  s.Lan.+^/ii/i  Stf.  n.Der. 

nw.Lin.  s.Lei. 
//rtj/em.Lan. 
(/(f/s.Lan.  I. Ma.,  nw.Oxf.  +  //(j/, 

s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  s.Soin.  e.Ucv. 
IJstf  Sus.    Soin.,    but    s.Som. 

Ifi/. 
(/if/me.Wil.  Dor. 
//p/nw.Oxf. 
Chaffinch,  336. 
Chart,  336. 
Chain,  005 — Ifain  me.Wil.  \v. 

Som. 
I/en  n.Dur.,  sm.Laii.  + //i>)i,  n. 

Ken.  +I/I11. 
l/hii  sm.  i  s.Lan. 
i/tii  s.Sc. 
l/ln  e.Stf.,  nc.Nrf.  {obs.),  e.buf. 

n.Ken. 
Chair,  207,  367— /«>  Sh.L 
t/air  Ant. 

l/aiiU)  me.Wil. ,  w.Wil.+il/iBiVCrj. 
Ifd(t)  nc.Nii".  ^l/eHr). 
l/eeirr)  w.Wil. 
t/sa.ri  se.Kcn. 

//iirwm.Sc. +  //?»-,  s.Sc.  +  Z/nV. 
l/einn  s.Chs.  +  l/iKi),  m.Nhp. 
l/ei/y  sn.Sc.  +l/ejr. 
(/fAos.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m. Cum. Yks. 

n.Lan.,  m. Lan. +//;.<(>),  n.Stf. 

n  W.Lin. +//;/»i,s.\Var.,ii.Bck. 

+  //ij(i),  nc.Nrf.  e.buf.  n.Ken. 

c.  Dor. 
(^.>'  sn.Sc.,n.Cum.+y?r,  LMa.+ 

'/i}r. 
I/fir  s.Sc. 
t/cjjin  e.Sus. 
l/i\ry  w.Win.  +//ci: 
t/crAhd.-H/iii, w.Frf.  c.Per.  wm. 

Sc.Ayr.Lth.Edb.Kcb.n.Cum. 

w.Wm. 
'/ixn  m.  4i  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.  wm. 

&  s.Stf.  n.  &  w.Der.  nw.  &  s. 

Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  c.  &  w.War. 

n.Wor.  bbr.  Glo.  Oxf.  n.  &  m. 

Bck.  Bdf.  s.Nrf.  bus.,  but  c. 

Sus.  IfiJMi,  LW.  Dor.,  but  c. 

Dor.  t/t><n,  n.  &  c.Dcv. 
i/ur^z\\.  Abd.  so. Nhb.  LM.i. 
l/ir  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  l/t»,  Abd. 

l/ir,  l/i>r. 
Ijikii  e.Som. 
Chaise,  385. 
Chalk,  38,  336— *(!*  Sh.  &  Or.L 

Ikh.  Abd. 
>bp*  Sc,  but  bh.  &  Or.  L  Bch.  Abd. 

kak,  w.Frf.  e.Pcr.  S.Ayr,  l/nk, 

Kcb.  l/ak.  Nhb. +  //«-(•,  but  sw. 

Nhb.  l/oik,  Dur.,  but  n.Dur. 

Ifiik,  Cum.,  but  m.Cum.  l/o»k, 

nw.Der.  Lin.  e.An. 
l/lk  w.Frf.  e.Pcr.  s.Ayr.  Ant. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.  me.Wil.  Dor. 
//<)*  Kcb.,  Wm.+//p*. 
l/ok  e.Dev.+l/pk. 
^wif'SW.Nhb.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks. 

mv.  &  cm.Lan.,  s.hsn.+l/pt, 

I/Ok. 
//(i*Wm.  Lan.,butnw.iem.Lan. 

l/oik,  s.Lan.+//<w*,'  l/ok,  LMa. 


Stf. n.Dcr.Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Kcn. 

Sus.  Som.  c.Dcv. 
tfdk  s  Lan.  nw,  Je  e.Oxf. 
Challenge,  367. 
Chamber,  206.  339,  376,  367  — 
l/aiiibn>i  m.Cum.  nnw.Yks.  nc. 

Nrf ,  s.Nrf. +(/niii4An,  w.Wil. 

+l/smbi*r). 
l/aiiibir  se.lihb.+l/amtr,  l/eitur, 

n.Cum. 
(/annn  s.tiUb. +l/e>itbMr),  n.Dur. 

■¥l/tnn(i-),  snw.Yks.,  sc.Yks.+ 

Ifiitixn,  l/enufr). 
t/aimr  sn.Sc,   wm.Sc.+^»«*r, 

Ant.  se.Nhb. 
t/aniban    n.Lin. +  //<r«H?w(i%    n. 

Wor.  n.Bck.  Bdf  s.Nrf.  Ess. 
l/aiti»{>)  ne.Y'ks.+yf«»(r),  sc.  iSi 

ms.Yks. 
//(fowr  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
l/iimtr  Kcb. 
tftintir  s.bc. 
l/sembnr>   Lci.+l/eiiiil>»(tij    .Sus., 

but  w.Sus.  l/iiinb})-),  w.Wil. 

Dor.  e.  Dev. 
l/eimbjii)  n  Stf.  Lei.  se.Kcn.  s. 

Sur.  w.Sus. 
l/imur)  n.Dur.  n.Dcv. 
l/em>r  se.Nhb. 
l/e»>!ibnn    Lin.,    but     n.Lin.  + 

l/iimbHr). 
l/antM)  m.  &  sw.Yks. 
//<r«;6«r)S.Nhb.Wm., but  w.Wm. 

Ifemhir,     Lan..     but    se.Lan. 

l/oiinbttr).  s.btf.  n.Der.  Rut.  c. 

Suf  me.Wil.  w.Cor. 
l/imb)r  Inv.  Ayr.  w.Wm.  LMa. 
l/niiMn  ne.  e.  *  se.Yks. 
l/iiiiban  inv.Dev.+t/i)mbHr). 
l/iiiud)  Som. 
l/iiMibxn  nw.Dcv. 
l/o>nibi(r>  se.Lan. 
(/p«w>-wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
Chance,303,329, 367— /rn/jjSh.I. 

(/(IMjlnv.Bch.Abd.,sn..Sc.+//(i;is, 
w.Frf.  c.Per.  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr. 
Kcb.Ant.s.Nhb.n.Dur.n.  im. 
Cum.  w.Wm.  n.Yks.,  e.Yks.+ 
l/diis,  ni.Yks.,  se.Yks. +  l/ons, 
n.&m.Lan.,LMa.+yoM5,  FIt.n. 
Der.nw.Lin.,Rut.+//(fiis,^r(;/, 
Shr.  Hnt.  nw.Nrf ,  w.Som.+ 
l/diis. 

l/iiil/ n.Lin.,  Lei.+(/S«s. 

Ifiiis  nc.Sc.jbutBch.  Abd.  l/hns. 
n.Nhb.  e.Yks.,  s.btf +  >/()//.•., 
Rut.  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf.,  sc.Hrl.+ 
l/piis,  nc.Nrf  c.Suf  c.Ken.  c. 
bu,";.  e.Dor.  w.bum. 

l/ihij  Rut. 

i/ins  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  1/ans. 

l/xtis  w.Wil. +//a'ii5.  Dor.,  butc. 
Dor.  l/dns. 

l/seiis  Lei.  me.  4:  w.Wil,  c.Dcv. 

l/ciils  nm.Brks. 

^/o»jsc.sw.  i  s. Yks. cm.Lan.,  s. 
Lan.+//pH«,  LMa.n.Stf.e.Hrf. 

l/otns  se.Lan. 

l/{»is  sn.bc.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Lan.  s. 
Stf.  se.Hrt. 
Change,  206,  352,  366,  367— 

l/itindi    ne.Sc,  but    Bch.    Abd. 
l/iiikg,  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  se.Ken. 
l/aiid^  S.Nrf.  c.Som. 
l/mindg  w.Wil. +//;i//rt[;. 
l/atiidz  Glo.  w.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som. 

I/Aiidg  me.Wil. 

i/eiiidg  sm.Sc,  but  Kcb.  l/eiitdg. 

Ant.  sw.Nhp.  e.Sus. 
l/emd^  n.Cum.  c.  m.  i  sw.Yks. 


n.Stf.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  w.Hrt. 

e.Dev. 
l/fiiidg  wm.Sc.  Kcb. 
Ifind^  s.  Sc. 
l/fiid^  Inv.s.Nhb.n.Dur.  m.Cum. 

w.Wm.  nw.  &  se.Yks.  Lan., 

but  sm.Lan.  I/rug.  sw.Lan.+ 

l/ondf^,  s.Stf.  n.Der,  Rut.  Lei. 

c.Sul. 
/ySi/I.Ma, 
l/eng  sm.Lan, 
l/iitidg  w.Som. 
t/t*tg  w.Frf.  c.Per. 
l/ii'dg  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  m.Chs. 

Dnb. 
l/otidg  sw.Lan.+^nioJf,  m.Nhp. 
ChanneL  367. 
Chant,  202. 367— (/(iM/  Inv.  Bch. 

Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Nhb.  11. 

Dur.  n.  i  m.Cum.  Wm.  n.sm. 

&  sw.Lan.  LMa.  n.Der.  nw. 

Lin. 
l/diit  Ayr.  n.Nhb.  s.Stf  s.Oxf. 
l/allls.Sc. 
I/Siil  me.Wil. 
l/eiil  se  Lan. 
l/eiil  em. Lan. +//bii/. 
l/oiil  sw.Yks.  em. Lan.  n.Stf. 
l/p'il  Lth.  Edb. 
Chap,i88-//(i/Sc.,but  Edb.  Pcb. 

l/iifi.  Nhb.,  but  me. Nhb.  l/ep, 

s.Nhb.+Z/f/,   n.Dur. +l/ff',    m. 

Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan..  but  em. 

Lan.  l/ep,  LMa.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb. 

Stf  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 

s.War.  s.Wor.  n.Slir.  Hrf.,  s. 

Vein. +l/a:fi,    (Jlo.    Oxf.     nm. 

Brks.    n.Bck.   Bdf  Hnt.  nw. 

Nrf.,  e.Su(.+l/^p,  w.buf  Ess. 

w.bom.,  s.Som.+l/ttp,  n.&sw. 

Dev.  c.Cor. 
l/ifi  nw.Hrt. 
l/'ip  Edb.  Pcb. 
l/ecp  s.Pem.  m.  iis.Cmb.  nc.Nrf. 

c.Suf  Ken.,  but  c.Ken. +l/ep, 

e.Sus.  sm.Hmp.  Wil.  e.Dor. 

Som.,  but  w.Som. //n/, s.Som. 

+l/np.  c.Dcv. 
//(■/■me.Nhb.,s.Nhb.4yo/>,n.Dur. 

em. Lan.,  c.Ken. +yir/,   Sus., 

but  c.bus.  l/tfp. 
Chapel,  367. 
Charge,  366. 
Charlock,  336, 
Charm,  367. 
Chase,  204 -/cs  Sh.L 
//ins  se.Ken. 

Ifis  s.Dur.  n.Yks.  n.Lan. 
//(•IS  Ant. 
//(■s  s.Nhb. +(/fs,  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 

w.Wm.  nw.Der. 
l/cjs  n.Cum.+yiy.N.sw.Yks.n.blf 

Lin. s.Oxf  w.IIrt.  e.buf.  Dor. 
l/fs  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  c. 

Per. 
l/es  Inv.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

Kcb.  s.Nhb.  Wm.,  but  w.Wm. 

t/es,  se.Yks.  cm.Lan.,  s.Lan. 

+yu5,  s.Stf   LMa.  Rut.  Lei. 

nc.Nrf. 
l/i^s  se.Nhb.  n.Cum.  m.Yks,  s. 

Lan.  w.Wil.  w.Som. 
Cheap,  182,  183,  336— /<•/  Sh.L 
l/afi  Bdf.+l/iip. 
l/fifi  Ant.  Dub.,  nnw.Yks.+l/iip, 

Dor.  e.Dev. 
l/ep  sm.    &  s.Lan.^■l/up,  s.Chs. 

Fit.  s.Stf,   n.Der.+y<>^  l/ip, 

Lc\. +l/r'p,    l/ip,     sw.Nhp.    w. 

War.,    s.War.+0;^,    m.Shr., 

nw. Oxf. +(/!;/, e.Oxf.  me.Wil. 


l/ejp  n.Stf.  c.Suf. 

l/fp  ne.  *  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per, 

Uls.,  but  Ant.  l/eip. 
l/ip  wm.Sc,    but  n.Ayr.    l/>p, 

l/lp,  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  LMa.  Lei., 

ne.Shr.+//i/i,  Glo.  m.Bck,  nc, 

Nrf  Sus.  n.  &  sw.Dcv. 
l/ip  n.Cnm. +l/lp,  wm.Stf.  nw. 

Der.  Lei.  nc.Shr.  w.Som. 
l/iip  Wm.,but  w.Wm.  //!/>,  Yks., 

but  nnw.Yks.+//«i/,  se.Yks.+ 

l/ip,  Lan..  but  sm.  A  s.L.Tn.4- 

l/ep,  n.Der.  Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf. 

Bdf  w.Wil.  s.Som. 
l/$p  Ayr.,    but   n.Ayr.+^y»,   s. 

Ayr.  l/rp,  Edb.  s.Sc, 
l/ip  Inv.  n.Ayr.+l/ip,  Lth.  Pcb. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  *  m.Cum.  w. 

Wm.,    se.Yks.  + ///>/>,    n.Der. 

se.Kcn  Som.,  but  w.Som.  l/ip, 

s.Som.  l/ifp. 
I/op  s.War.  nw.  &  w.Oxf. 
Cheat,  220,  367,  428,  429,  433  - 
//el/  Lei.  bus. 
I/el  se.Lan. +//«/,  sw.Lan.+//i'//, 

s.Lan.,  n.bcr.+//i/.  l/wl,  Oxf, 

but  s.Oxf  l/iil,  Bdf,  me.Wil. 

l/eH  se.Lan.    n.Stf   w.Hrt.  c, 

Suf 
</?/ ne.Sc,  but  Abd.+//H,  sn.Sc. 

w.Frf.  e.Per. 
I/el  LMa.  s.Stf  n.Shr.  nc.Nrf. 

me.Wil.  Dor.  c.bom.nw.Dev. 
l/ial  nw.Lan. 
l/il  n.Cum.  n.Der. 
l/iti  s.  Dur.  sw.Wm.  Yks.  n.  cm. 

&sw.Lan.  n.Der.  Lin.  s.Oxf., 

w.Wil. +//i/. 
(/i/Ayr.,buts.Ayr.//i/,Lth.Edb. 

Kcb. 
I/U  Inv.,Abd.+^/wm.Sc.  s.Ayr. 

Ant.  n.  It  s.Nhb.   n.Dur.   m. 

Cum.  ne.  &  w.Wm,  se.Ken. 

w.Wil. 
Cheek,  183,  183— //«*  nw.Dcv. 

+//(-(•. 
Ifeik  n.Stf  Dor. 

l/ik  LMa.  w.Som.  nw.  i  e.Dev. 
l/\k  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  Per.,  Ayr. 

+//i*,  Kcb. 
///*  Inv.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.   Pcb. 

Ant.Nlib.n.Dur.m.Cum.Wm. 

sw.Yks  Lan.s.Stf n.Der. nw. 

Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  mc. 

Wil.  boin.,  but  w.Som.  l/ik. 

Cheese,  mSi  m6,  379. 383— //os 

nw.Yks.,  s.Lan.  +  //iJ,  s.Chs, 

Stf  nc.Dcr.,  c.Dcr. +  //ij.  w. 

Der.,   Lci.  +  /Aj,  l/i:,  nc.Shr. 

+//ij.  Dor.,  c.Dcv.+//ij. 
l/eiz  c.Suf 
l/ez  Rut.+///i.  w.War.,  n.Wor. 

n.  &  ne.blir. +///£,  m.Bck.  nc. 

Nrf.,  Sus.+//Vj. 
l/i}i  m.  sc.  i  sw.  Yks.+0J,s.Lin, 

s.Som.  +  //iJ. 
l/iz  LMa.  Lei.  n.Dcv. 
//la  s.  Sc. 
//f*Sc.,  buts.Sc.//i»,Ant.  Nhb. 

Dur.  n.  A  m.Cum.  e.Yks.,  m. 

se.  4  s  w.  Yks. +/Ajc.  Lan.  ,bul  s. 

Lan.+//irij,w.Chs.  Stf  n.nw.fc 

c.Dcr.  Not.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 

n.Wor.  n.  nc.  &  e.Shr.  Glo, 

Oxf  s.  Nrf.  se.Kcn.  s.Sur.Sus. 

w.Wil. Som., but  s.Som.+//;«, 

c.Dcv. 
Chemise,  220, 332— /mi/ s.Nhb. 

n.Dur.  Wm.bw. Yks.  sm.  is. 

Lan.  LMa.  n.  &  s.Stf.  n.Der. 


CHEMISE 


[102] 


CHURCH 


Chemise  (conid.)— 

Lin.    m.Not.    Sus.    me.Wil. 
Dor.  e.Dev. 
/jiiii  m.Cum.  n.  i  em.Lan. 
Cherry,  367. 

Chest,  51 — t(s/r\.Ayr.  s.Sc. 
tis/Sc,  bulAyr.+krs/,  t.'st,  Anl. 

+//ist,s.Wib.  n.Vur. +t/esl.//isl, 

n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.   ne.Yks. 

Lan.,biitn.Lan.+//^5/,em.Lan. 

//ist,  s.Lan. +  t/ist,   nw.Lin. + 

(As/,  ?  sw.  Dev. 
kisi  Ayr. ,  but  n.Ayr.  test,  s.  Ayr. 

kisl. 
ifast  se.Ken. 

Ifes  Dor.s.  Som.  ,e.Dcv. +(/;'5/,0s. 
t/tst  s.tihh.  n.Dur.,  n.h&n.-ikisl, 

em.Lan.n.Stf.  Rut.,Lei.+//is/, 

s.Oxf.  Sus.  Som.jbut  w.Som. 

ifis,  s.Som.  Ifes,  e.Dev. +  //i's. 
ifis  I. Ma.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
//is/Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,s. Lan.+ 

kist,  n.  Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  e.Suf. 

nw.Dev. 
Chew,  193,  .\zg—fau  Sh.L 
tfa  AM.  +  tfa,  tfou. 
tjau  sn.  wm.  i  sm.Sc.  Ltli.  Edb. 

Peb.  Ant.,s.Nhb.+//o»,  Dur., 

but  n.Dur. +  //0H,  Wm..  nnw. 

Yl{S.  +  //o;r,    iTi.Ylis.+//«,    m. 

Lan.,  s.Lan. +///»,  tju,  ne.Nrf. 

Dor.,  e.Dev.+</p,  tjii. 
t/ane.Sc.+l/oii,  but  Abd.+^!,  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.  w.Wil, 
(fill  snw.Yks. +  /^;(,  sw.Yks.+ 

l/in,  n.Lan.+//p,  nw.Lan.  se. 

Ken. 
t/iii sw.Yks.  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Stf. 

Der.,butn.Der.+{//;-,Lin.  Rut., 

Lei. +  (/<(,  ne.Shr. +  //p,  Som., 

but  e.Som.  t/p,  w.Som.  l/vii. 
Iji)  m.Y'ks. 
tjou  ne.Sc.  Per.,  but  e.P;r.  (/if, 

s.Sc.  Nlib.,  but  s.Nhb.  +  (A7;(, 

n.Dur.+(/((/(,n.i  m.Cum.  nnw. 

&  snw.Yks.,  e.Yks.+Z/uH,  em. 

Lan.  e.Suf. 
(/p  n.Lan.  LMa.  ne.Shr.  m.l!ck. 

Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  tfou,  w.Sus. 

ifo,  e.Som.  e.Dev. 
Ifo  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
IfCt  Inv.  sm.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf.,  n. 

Der.+(/iH,  Lei.  s.O.'tf. 
tfmi  e.Yks.  e.Sus.  me.Wil.  w. 

Som.  sw.Dev. 
ifti  e.Dev. 
Chick,  382. 
Chicken,  180,  231,  233— (A*«n. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Dor. 
ijikin  Kcb.  Ant., s.Nhb.  n.Dur.+ 

tfikti,  m.Cum.  n.Wm.  sw.Yks. 

Lan.  s.Stf.n. Der. nw.Lin. Rut. 

Lei.  n.Hrf.  s.Oxf.  se.Kcn.  s. 

Som. 
Ijikn  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr. 

Edb.  Nhb.,  but  s.Nhh.+(/;;!',;,, 

n.Dur.Wm.,  l)ut  x\\^m.tfiki)i, 

I.Ma.  n.Stf.Sus.me.Wil.Som., 

but  s.Som.  tfikiii,  e.Dev. 
tfukn  Bch.  AbJ. 
Ifikn  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  Ifekn,  s. 

Ayr.  Ifikii. 
Chide,   154 — Ifaid  Ayr,,   but  n. 

Ayr.  (/V/'(/,m.Cum.w.Wm.  sw. 

Yks.  n.  i  nw.Lan.  nw.Lin.  s. 

Lei.  e.Dev. 
(Cmrf  em.Lan. 
(/(•iWs.Nlib.  n.Dur. 
Ifiid  Inv.  w.Krf.  c.Pcr.  n.Ayr. 

Kcb. 
tfoid  sc.Kcn. 


tfvid  Dor.  Som. 
Chief,  220— /f/Sh.I. 
tfefOvii.,  but  s.O.xf.  tfiif. 
tfci/n.Sl(.,  Lft\.  + Ifif. 
(/f,)/ se. Lan .  e.Suf. 
(A/I. Ma.  s.Stf. 
(A/ne.Nrf.  Dor. 
(A'/m.Y'ks.+z///;  sc.Yks.  n.Der. 

S.Lin.  s.O.Hf.  w.Wil. 
//i/ w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.,  but  s. 

Ayr.  tfif.  Lib.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
tfif\nv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn,  &  wm.Sc. 

S.Ayr.  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  m. 

Cum.  Wm.  e.  &  m.Y'ks.  Lan. 

nw.Lin.  Lei.  se.Ken. 
Cliild,  73,  302,  307,  336,  383— 
f'tild  Cai. 
fi!d  Sh.L 
(A"W m.Cum.  w.Wm.  se.Yks.  n. 

Lan.  n.Lin.  n.Lei.  n.Wor.  s. 

Oxf.  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Som.,  but  c. 

Som.  Iflld,vj. 'Som.  tftil,  s.Som. 

tfiil,  tfil,  e.Dev. 
Ifailt  n.Der. +tf<,ill. 
Ifaiild  S.Sur.  w.Sus.,  w.Wil.  + 

tfoild,  tfuiild. 
Ifavid  s.Lan.+/f<uld,  tfailt,  tfoiU. 
tfald  m.Yks. 
(A'//sm.Lan. 
ifml  l.lSU.  +  ffeil,  tfuil,  e.Der.+ 

Ifaild,  tfailt,  tfoild,  se.Hrt.+ 

tfoild. 
tfiiild  nw.  m.  &  s.Lan.  Dnb.,  e.  & 

s.Der.  Not.  Rut.  +  (Ao)W,  Lei. 

+  lfoitd,  but  n.Lci.  tfaild,   m. 

tihp. +/foild,  w.War.  s.Wor., 

Ee.Shr.+0;i/(/,nw.Hrt.+(Aoi'W. 

tfvi/,  Cmb.,  but  se.Cmb.  tfoild, 

w.Suf. 
Ifiilt  s.Lan.  Chs.  n.  &  e.Der. 
tfald  sw.Yks. +  (/pW,   c.Ken. + 

tfoild 
If  mild  m.Shr. 
Ifeil  I.Ma.  s.Pem. 
Ifcild  Uls   me.  i  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

n.Cuni. 
If  aid  Inv.  Kcb. 
tftl  n.  5;  nw.Dev.,  sw.Dev.+(A.>/, 

tfn.  Cor.  'rtfild. 
tfiil  w.Som.,  s.Som. +(/i/,  sw. 

Dev. 
(Ai/ ne.Sc.  Lth.  s.Som.  e.  sw.  & 

s.Dev. 
ijild  e.Som.  Cor. 
Ifjild s.\'\is.,  n.Stf.+(Ao/V7,  e.  &  s. 

Der.  Not.  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  ui. 

Nhp.e.War.,n.Bck.+/Ai;;/(/.m. 

Bck.  Bdf.  nw.  &  se.Hrt.  Hnt. 

sc  Cmb.  Ess.  e.Ken.,e.Sus.+ 

tfmld. 
Ifoiltem.  li  s.Lan.  n.Stf. 
(AfiW  sw.Yks. 
Ifotl  I.Ma.,  w.Oxf.  +  Ifvild,  nw. 

Ilrt.  n.Kcii.  nw.Wil. 
lfo:td  Fit.  s.War.  n.  &  sc.Shr.  n. 

Ilrf.  nw.  e.  &  w.Oxf.  Brks.  n. 

Bck.  w.Hrt.  nw.Nri.  e.Sus, 

me.  &   w.Wil.,   c.Dor.+thil, 

Ifiild. 
t/i'iM  w.Wil. 
If.iil  G]o. +tfiild,  e.Dnr. 
Ifoild  Glo.  no.Nrf.  sni.Hmp.  c. 

Dor. 
Children,  68,  73,  263,  300,  301, 

379,  ■j,8o—fild»y  Cai. 
tfeldrin  s.Sc. 
ifilddMn  n.Lan.+lfildyn. 
(A(W.)j»  Wm.,but  w.Wm  Ifilduii, 

I.Ma.-t  lfdd.'ni. 
Ifildrin  Kcb.  m.Y'ks. 
l/ildrm  Inv.  mo.Nhb.,  s.Nhb.-; 


Ifild.nr),  W.Wm.   n.Wor.  ne. 

Nrf.  se.Ken. 
IfM.m  S.Lin.    Lei.   m.Nhp.  w. 

Wor.  m.Shr.  Oxf.  m.Cmb.  e. 

Suf.  e.Sus.  Wil.  e.Dor.  Som., 

nw.Dev. +/A/.?«,  e.Dev. 
IfldMi  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.   m.Cum. 

sw.Yks.    Lan.,   but  n.Lan.  + 

tfildSxn.s.  han.+tfilSim,  n.Stf. 

n.Der.  nw.Lin. 
Ifddir  Uls.  n.Cum. 
tfilSHi-)  s.Lan. +Ifild3(n. 
IfilSmt  I.Ma. 

Ifilni-)  s.Sur.  w.Sus. +  (A/.'«- 
Ifilm  nw.Dev. 
tfilhi  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
Ifuldrsii  n.Bck. 
Ifildhi  Ess. 
Chill,  52— />/  Dor. 
tfil  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  s. 

Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 

Lan.  I.Ma.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  nw. 

Lin.    s.Lei.    s.Oxf.    se.Ken. 

Som.,  but  w.Som.  (A^/, e.Dev. 

If  hi  w.  Som. 

tfvl n.Ayr.  e.Dev. 

tfil  Per.,  but  e.Per.  tfil,  Ayr., 

but  n.Ayr.  Ifvl,  s.Ayr.  tfil. 
Chin,  68— (A«  ScbutEdb.Peb. 

lp)i,  AnL   s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m. 

Cum.Wm.sw.Y'ks.  Lan.I.Ma. 

Stf.n. Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei. s.Oxf. 

se.Ken.  Sus.    Som.,    but  w. 

Som. Iftii,  e.Vev.&lfiii. 
Ifiii  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
Ifm  Edb.  Peb.  n.Nhb. 
Choice,  213, 328,367 — (Aai.5  Abd. 
+  Ifaiz,  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.   em. 

Lan.,  se.Lan.+(A''s,  s.Lan.  s. 

Stf.  n.Der.  Lei.  n.Wor. n.Shr. 

s.Oxf.  ne.Cmb.  e.Suf., se.Ken. 

+(/bi's, Sus.  me.Wil.,  e.Dor.+ 

tfjis,  w.Dor.  e.Dev. 
Ifai^  Bch.  Abd. 
(Ai<5se.Lan.,m3.Lan.+(Afis,I.Ma. 

ne.Shr. 
tfeis  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Ifiiz,  Abd. 

tfais,  Ifnis,  sn.Sc.  +  //ois.  wm. 

Sc,  s,Ayr,  ms,Lan,  s,Chs,  n 

Stf.  nw.Der. 
Ifis  Inv.  +  lfois. 
(Ao'sInv.sn.Sc.w.  Frf,e,Per,Kcb, 

s,Nhb,  n,Dur.  m.Cum.  w,Wm. 

e.  m.  &  sw.Yks.  n,  4i  sm,Lan, 

Lin,  se.Ken,  w,Soui. 
Ifois  nw.Yks, 
//bis  s.War.  w.Wil. 
Ifjis  ne.Nrf.  e.Dor. 
Choke,  244— (Airi/'s. Nhb. +(Ao"*, 

n.Uur.+tfok,  m.  &  w.Wm.  se. 

Ken. 
Ifok  Bch.  Abd.  W.Frf.  Per.  Som., 

but  w.Som.  tfvk. 
Ifoiik  s.Nhb. 
ifpk  I.Ma,  me.Wil. 
tfd}k  nw.  em.  &  s.Lan.  nw.Lin, 

s,Oxf,,  e.Dev. +t/'ok. 
tfok  Inv,  Ayr.  Lth.   Edb.  Peb, 

Kcb,  Ant,  n,Dur.  svv.Lan.  n. 

Stf.  n.Der. 
tfu3k  svv.Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  &  m, 

Lan. 
Ifvk  w.Som.  nw.  &  e.Dev. 
tfzvpi  ne.Wm. 
Choose,  189, 427, 430, 432— //fKc 

Sus. 
(Ah-  sw.Yks,,    n.Lan. +lfriz,  n. 

Stf.  nw.Lin. 
tfiii  I.Ma. 


(/»«  em.  i  sw.Lan.  Dor. 
ifiis  n.Ayr.+tfcis,  Peb.  Ant. 
Ifu3  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  Edb. 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  w.Wm. 

n.Lan.  s.Stf,  n,Der,  s,Lei,  s. 

Oxf,  se,Ken,  s.Som. 
tfa-c  w.Frf.  e.Per,  Ayr.,  but  n. 

Ayr.+///(c,  S.Ayr.  (A'l^.Lth.  n. 

Ken.  w.Som. 
Ifm  e.Dev. 
Chosen,95, 233 — //i(/.sii  se.Ken. 
tfocii  Wm.  sw.Yks.  em.  &  s.Lan. 

n.Stf.  n.Der. 
Ifozn   Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Ayr.,  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.+tfiisii,  I. 

Ma. 
Ifi'izii  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
Chrisom,  323. 
Christen,   160,   263,  326 — kesn 

em.Lan.,  s.Lan.+^iisH,  kisit. 
kirsn  Bch.  Abd,  Peb,  n,Wm, 
kiisii  Inv,  w,Frf,  e, Per.  s.Ayr. 

Ant.  s.Nhb,  n,Dur.  w.Wm.  s. 

Lan.,I,Ma,+*<75/i,  Stf.  n.Der. 

nw.Lin,  Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

Som.,  but  s.Som.  kisn. 
krisit  LMa, 
knsii  Ayr,,  but  n,Ayr.  hrsn,  s. 

Ayr,  ktisu,  n,L.Tn, 
k>ysn  n,Ayr,  Lth.  Edb.  Wm.,  but 

n.Wm.  kirsit,  w.Wm.  krisn. 
k.'sii  sw.Yks.  s.Lan. 
tisii  n.  &  m.  Cum.  nw.Lan.  s. 

Som,  e,Dev. 
Christmas,i6o,229,263 — kesims 

em.Lan,,      s,Lan.  +  krisims, 

kjsmis. 
kyesnus  n.Ayr,  w,Cor. 
krisnus  Bch,  Abd.  w.Frf,  e.Per. 

S.Ayr.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur,  s, 

Lan,  Stf,  n,Der,  nw,Lin,  Rut. 

Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Som.,  but 

s.Som.  kjsmss. 
kri<jni^s  LMa, 
trjsiiiis  Ayr,, but  n. Ayr. knsiit^s, 

s,Ayr.  kiiiiiDs,  Lth.  Edb.  n. 

Lan. 
kvsiiiis  sw.Dev. 
kiismis  n.Cum.  Wm. 
/vsM«sm.Cum.  sw.Yks.  nw.  fc  s. 

Lan.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
Church,  76  —  k(ik  ne.Sc,   but 

I)ch.  Abd.  ^/r^,  nm,Sc,,but  w, 

Fife,  Per, +*//*,  wm,Sc, +*(!/{', 

but  n,Ayr,  k?ik,  s,Sc, 
kirk  Bch,  Abd,  w,Krr.  Per.,  but 

e,Per,+*c)*,wm,Sc.Wm.,but 

ne.Wm,  kuk. 
kjik  nnw.Yks. +k}i. 
kok  m.\ks.+lfotf. 
koik  sn.Sc 
kirk  Ayr,  Lth, Edb,  Peb,, n, Cum, 

■Vlfurif,  ne,Wm, 
kik  nnw.Yks.,   snw.Yks.+0(/A, 

tfitf 
Ifatf  e.S\il+tfotf 
tftt  If  Ess. 

tfelfse.\ks.+l/hlf  n.Lin. 
tfatf  Rut.+tfulf 
Ifolfe.  m.  &  se.  Yks.,  s.Lan.+lfoitf, 

tfitf 
tfplfme.  &  s.Nhb.,  n.Dur.+/A«(^ 

tpif 
tfoitfn.Dwr.  s.Lan. 
tfiirtfn.CMm. 
tfiilf  Rut. 
tfiijlf  s.Dm: 
tfritf  snw.Yks, 
//»>7/I.Ma, 
//i'//wm,Stf,  cDer,  Not,  s,Lin,, 

Lei.-Hfi>lf,  tfilf,  m.Bck.  Nrf. 
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CLIP 


e.Siif.  c.Sus.  c.Dor.,  e.Dev.+ 

Iplf. 
tfol/nc.  &  w.Der.  Lei.  m.  &  sw. 

Nhp.  s.War.  s.Wor.  n.  &  m. 

Shr.  w.Som.  w.Cor. 
tfilfn.Dnr.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  l/ulf. 
Ifjlf  ni.Ciim.  srnv.   i    sw.Yks. 

Lan.,  but  %A.an. +lfol/,  l/oilf, 

Slf.,  but  win. Sir.  //u//,  n.Der. 

I.ci.  s.Oxf.  sc.Ken.  w.Wil.  s. 

Som.  e.Dev. 
Churl,  336. 

Chum,  1 15, 336 — ktn  n.  ji  c.Yks. 
tons.Sc.  Nhb, +*/»;;. 
kini  w.Frf.  e.Per.  \vin.Sc.,n.Cj'. 

+tfani,  Nhb, 
kini  n.Cum.  Win. 
kjn  Dur.  Cum.,  but  n.Cuin.  kirttt 

Yks.,  but  n.  .v  e.Yks.  ken, 
Ifnrn  n.Cy. 
IJen  n.Lin. 
tfim  m.Shr.  me.Wil. 
Cinder,  211,  229,  23  r,  300,  301, 

■^■21  — sindiM I  W'm.,     but    n. 

Wm.  sininn,  w.Wm. /iiid>(.n, 

n.Lan. 
sindir  Bch.  Abd.+/viiir. 
siiuh^r)  s.Nhb.   n.Uur.   m.Cum. 

sw.Yks.   nw.   it   em. I. an,,    s. 

han.+sindHf),  .Stf.  ilUci'.  nw. 

Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  sc.Ken.  me. 

Wil.  Som.,  but  w.  *  s.Som. 

ciitdiin,  t.Dev.+eiiidKn. 
sindir  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
sin^j(n  e.Yks.  s.Lan. 
i'i«cb/- Dub.  n.Wui.  LMa. 
simr  Ayr.  +/uur. 
s^nd^r  Edb. 
fimhr  w.Wui. 
Jinir  Ayr. 
fundir  Ant. 
fonir  Bch.  Abd.  Kcb. 
fiiidn-  Ltli.  Peb. 
ziiidjiri  Dor.  w.  &  s.Som.  e.Dev. 

Cistern,  211,  234,  263,  284— 
iesinn    se.Yks.  +  siisfmn,    bis- 

/mil. 
sesliit  s.Slf.  n.Der.  n.  i  nw.Lin. 

w.War.  s.O.xf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Sus. 

Dor.  w.Som. 
sestjn  s.l.:in.+si^On,  s.Chs.  nw. 

Der.  Lei.  e.Sus. 
sistijH  Bch.  Abd.  Lth.  Edb.  w. 

Wm.  e.  i  m.Yks. 
si's//j«  n.Lan. 
siiljii  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  sw. 

Yks.  nw.  em.  Ji  s.Lan.  n.Stf. 

Rut.  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  Sus., but  e. 

Sus.  StSl3ll. 
sistirn  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 

Kcb. 
sis/>ni  n.Cum.  LMa. 
siislin  sw.Wm.  nw.Yks.  e.Dev. 
shsp^ritt  se.Yks. 
slsprfit  se.Yks. 
Clad,  140,  335 — klad  s.Nhb.  n. 

Dur.  n.Lan. I. Ma.  s  Lei.  s.Oxf. 
kiml  se.Kcn.^klcd,  Dor.  Som. 
/'WSc.Ant.  se.Nhb.  m.Cum.  se. 

Ken. 
Had  w.Wm. +l/(d,   w.Yks.   nw. 

Lan.  n.Der. 
//f</ w.Wm. 
Clap,    23,   335 — klap  Inv.  Bch. 

Abd.  w.Krf.  e.Per.  Ayr.,  but 

n.Ayr.  klap,  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  s. 

Nhb.,   n.Dur. +*/<■/,    m.Cum. 

Wm.,  but  w.Wm.  t/ap,  Lan., 

but  nw.  it  sm.Lan.  t/ap,  LMa. 

nw.Lin.  Lei.  s  0)tf.  w.Som. 
klilp  n.Ayr.  Peb.  n.Nhb. 


klap  Lth.  s.Sc. 

kltrp  sc.Ken. +klfp,  Dor.  Som., 

but  w.Som.  klap,  e.Dev. 
klfp  n.Dur.  se.Ken. 
klop  n.Stf. 

Ila/i  w.Wm.  sw.Yks.  nw.  ti  sm. 
Lan.  n.Der. 
Clash,  27,  323. 

Clasp,  26. 323, 331 — */<i/se.Sus., 
l.'W.■^kla^ps,  Dor.  w.Som. 
kleeps  Glo.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  klaps, 
limp.  I.W.  Wil.  nw.Dev.  w. 
Cor. 
Clatch,  323. 
Claw,  49,  323.  335— */<f  Sh.  si 

Or. I.   ne.  li   sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  S.Ayr.  Ant.  me. Nhb.,  s. 

Nhb. +  Wd,    n.Dur.    sw.Wm. 

nw.Yks.  S.Oxf.  m.Bck.,  Bdf. 

+*/p,  Ess.   s.Sur.  w.Sus.,  c. 

Dor. +  lla,  Som.,  but  W.Som. 

kip,  kluii,  e.Dev. 
kla  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
kia  me.Wil. Dor., bute.Dor.  klii, 

lid. 
klt'j  nw.hin. +klp. 
kloj  sw.Yks. +/•/(>,  llo}. 
kl^  wm.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  kid, 

Lth.  Edb.  n.i  m  Cuni.ue.Wm. 

sw.Yks.    Lan.,   but    nw.Lan. 

lid,  em. Lan. +//(■<.  sm.Lan.  lip, 

LMa.  Slf.  Lin.,  but  nw.Lin.+ 

i//j,Lei.  Bdf.  se.  Ken., w.Wil. 

+llse.  w.Som.+WuK. 
*/o  s.Nhb. 
klvu  W.Som. 

lid  nw.Lan.  e.Suf.  e.Dor. 
lis  ne.Nrf.  w.Wil. 
till  w.Wm. 
Ilo}  m.  ii  sw.Yks. 
tip  se.Yks.,    em.Lan.+*/p,    sm. 

Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der. 
Clay,  139,   335  — Wni  Ayr. +/•/<•;■, 

Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  n.Wm.  s.Wor. 

se.Ken.  me.Wil.  Dor.,  but  e. 

Dor.+/77,  w.  Ai  s.Som. 
kidi  Per.,  but  e.Per.  kic. 
kim  w.Wil. 
W»i' wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Peb.  s.Sc,  s. 

Lan.   Rut. +*/.",    \.e\.+kn,  ttl, 

ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Som.,  but  w.  & 

s.Som.  klai. 
kit}  sw.Nhb.,  n.Cum.+M",  n.Stf. 

+//;,  n.  i  nw.Lin.  W.Hrt. 
kUi  Kcb. 
*/«  Inv.  ne.  i sn. Sc.  w. Frf. e.Per. 

me.  se.  At  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m. 

Cum.Wm..  but  n.Wm.  klai.w. 

Wm.  tie,  nw.  At  es.Yks.  Lan., 

but  nw.  At  m.I.an.  Hi',  s.Lan.+ 

klei,  LMa.  Rut.  Sus.  e.Dev. 
kli  m.  &  s.Chs.,  wm.Stf.+//c",  llJ, 

Lei.,  e.iior. +klai. 
kloi  Glo. 
tie}  m. Yks., se.Yks.+rff, sw.Yks. 

S.Lin. 
llew.Vfm.  e.  i se.Yks.  nw.  At  m. 

Lan.  wm.Stf.  n.  At  nw.Der.  m. 

Lin. 
Hi  n.  At  wm.Stf.  e.  At  w.Der.  Lei. 
Clean,  137, 138,  335— WnmBrks. 

+klhn. 
W«ii  Dub.,  nw.Yks. +W«ii, s.Lan. 

+kleii,  klijii,  tieiii,  s.Slt.-Hlin, 

Sus.,  but  w.Sus.  kItM,  s.Som. 
klen  s.Lan. 

klejii  n.Stf.  e.Suf.,  e.Dev. +*/««. 
ilea  sm.Sc.,buts.Ayr.*/i«,  Kcb. 

*/i«,  Uls.,  but  Ant.  Wi^M,  LMa. 

w.  At  s.War.  ne.Shr.  Glo.  ne. 

Nrf.  me.Wil.,   Dor.+klitn,  e. 


Som.,w.Som.+*/;>/i,  Dev.,but  ' 

c.Ocv.^klejii,  w.Cor.  ! 

klhii  Ant.  nw.  At  c.Yks.  sw.  At  s.  ! 

Lan.  s.Chs.  nw.  At  sw.Lin.  m.  ' 

Nhp.  s.Oxf.  Brks.,   m.Bck. +  , 

tifii,  w.Wil.   Dor.  nw.  Ac  w.  ] 

Som. 
kliii  Sh.I.+*/r«,  ne.Sc.,but  Abd.  i 

+*/i/;,   w.Frf.  e.Per.,  Ayr.  +  | 

klhi,  Edb.  Kcb. 
kiln  Sh.I.  Inv.,  Abd.+*/iif,  sn.  .\i 

wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Nhb.  Ocu-. 

n.  Ai  m.Cum.  Wm.,  but  w.Wm. 

ttin,   es.Yks.   n.Lan.  Dnb.  s. 

Lei.  n.Hrf.  s.Nrf.  se.Ken.  s. 

Sur.   w.Sus.  .Som.,  but   nw. 

Som.  kli)n,  e.Som.    klen,   w. 

Som.  klen,  kli)n,  s.Som.  kitin. 
Iliiii  s.Lan.  Lei.,  but  s.Lei.  kliii. 
tien  n.Dcr.+Hln. 
tien  m.Bck. 
tli}n  m.Yks.,  se.Yks.+//m,   sw. 

Yks.,  nw. Lan. +//i>i,  m.  At  ms. 

Lan.,  nw.Der.+//iH,  s.Lin. 
//>HW. Wm.se. Yks. nw.  Lan.wm. 

At  s.Stf.  n.  nw.  At  e.Der.  Not.     1 
Clear,  220,  335 — klsemn  m.Shr. 
kleijin  n.Hrf. 

klejin  n.Stf.  s.Nrf.  Sus.  me.Wil. 
kli'r  Abd. +/•/:>)•,  klir. 
kli'jit)  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  At  m.Cum., 

w.Wm.+iO//.»-,  klir,  Lan..  but 

sm.Lan.  Himi,  s.Stf.   Lin.  s. 

Oxf.  se.Ken.  Dor.  w.Som.  e. 

Dev. 
kli'jr  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  but  s. 

Ayr.  kill;  w.Wm.  LMa. 
kill  Or.I.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Ant. 

w.Wm. 
tleiJii)  ne.Der. 
Hi}(r)  sw.Yks.  sm.Lan.  w.Chs. 

n.Der. 
Cleave,  190, 191, 335. 425. 429— 
kle/  w.^om.+klm. 
kleiv  s.Som. 
klejv  e.Dev.  +klev. 
klev  Per.,  but  e.  Per.  klev. 
klh>  w.Frf.  e.Per.  LMa.  Dor.  w. 

Som.  nw.  At  e.Dev. 
kliiv  Ant ,  em.  Lan.  +  tlhv,  sw. 

Lan.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
klJv  Inv.  Ayr.  Kcb.  sw.  At  s.Nhb. 

n.Dur.  m.Cum.  s.Lan.  s.Lei. 

se.Ken.    Som.,  but  w.Som. 

kief,  klev,  s.  Som.  kleiv. 
tliiv  nw.  At  em.  Lan. 
tllv  w.Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.Der. 
Clergy,  2ro,  335.  366—klaid^i 

me.  At  sc. Nhb.  L.Ma. 
Wiit/^i  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Lan., 

but  sw.Lan.  kljd^i,  s.Chs.  n. 

Stf.  nw.Lin.  w.War.  n.Shr. 

Sus.  nw.Dev. 
kleidgi  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  wm.Sc, 

sm.Sc. -yklerd^i,  Uls.  +  i&ri^i. 
klerd^i w.Frf.  e.Per.  Lth.  Edb. 

sm.Sc. 
klvdiis.l-in.  se.Ken.  s.Oxf.  Dor. 
kljiJ^i  Uls. 

kl}</!i  Wm.  snw.  Yks.  sw.Lan. 
//(irt^i'e.  ni.  At  se.Yks.  n.Der.  n. 

Lin.  Lei.  n.Wor.   ne.Nrf.  e. 

Suf.  e.Dev. 
Clerk,2io,33S — klark  Bch.  Abd. 

+klerk.w.  Frf.  e.  Per.  Kcb.  Ant. 

n.Wm.  LMa. 
ildt  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  w. 

Wm.  n.  cm.  At  se.Lan.  n.Stf. 

nw.Lin.    m.Nhp.    m.Shr.    s. 

Oxf.  n.Ken.  me.Wil.  Dor. 


iiri  sw.I.an. 

klerk  Inv.  Bch.  Ab.l.  Ayr.  Peb. 

Uls.,  but  Ant.  klark. 
klerk  s.Sc. 
klerk  Lth.  Edb. 
klvt  se.Ken. 
klik  Wm.,  but  n.Wm.  klaik,  w. 

Wm.  kldk. 
/Ai*  sw.Yks.  n.Der. 
tijk  sm.Lan. 
Clever— Wfff.»(»)  s.Nrf. 
Wfiyin  c.An.,  but  s.Nrf.  klstvun. 
klivfin  n.\'ks.  e.I.ari.  s.Chs.  uw. 

Der.    m.Shr.    Som.,    but    w. 

Som.  klmiMi),  nw.Dev. 
kliv}rlrc\.  Nhb. 
klievjii')  w.Som. 
Clew,  193,  249,  335— Mil  Kcb., 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  +  W/'/.  m.Cum. 

Wm.,  but  w.Wm.  tlin,  nw. 

Lin.  Som. 
kljCi  LMa. 
kill  Sc,  but  Kcb.  kliii.  Ant.  s. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Lan.  Rut.  Lei. 

se.Ken. 
Hill  w.Wm.  sw.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
till  n.Der. 
Cliff,  68,  335-kle/  n.Ayr.  Dor., 

w.Som.  +k/v/. 
kli/lnv.  Kch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

s.AjT.  Kcb.  sw.  At  s. .Nhb.  n. 

Dur.  m.Cum.   Lan.,  but  em. 

Lan.  //;/,    LMa.  Stf.  nw.Lin. 

Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Som.,  but 

w.Som.  kle/,  klvf. 
kli/tc.Utv.*khf. 
klvf  w.Som. 
khf  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  */■•/,  s.Ayr. 

klif,  Peb.  e.Dev. 
rt/ w.Wm.  w.Yks.  em. Lan.  n. 

Der. 
Climb,  74,  323,  335,  425,  426, 

427,  429,430,  432  — */ui'«isw. 

Lan.  s.Stf.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.,  e. 

Vev.^kliin. 
klaint  LMa.  s.Lei. 
kleni  me.Wil. 
klim  Bch.  +  Wux/,  Abd.-^-klvm, 

skbni,    w.Frf.,     Per.  +  i/wm, 

skljiii,  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. +  si/i>«, 

Kcb.  Ant. sw.  At  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

m. Cum.Wm., but  w.Wm. //mi, 

ne.Yks.  n.Lan.  Sus.  w.Wil. 

Dor.  Som.,  but  w.Som.  klatni, 

nw.  At  e.Dev. 
iloim  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  se.Ken. 
kluin  Bch.  Abd.  Per. 
kliTiii  w.Som. 
kl.'in  n.Nhb. 

skliin  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
skljni  Abd.  Per.  Peb. 
tiaiiti  n.Der. 
//<ii'»«  em.  Lan. 
//<i/ii  sm.Lan. 

Him  w.Wm.  sw.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
Cling,  71.  335,  425,  430,  43a— 
kliiiif  Ant. 
kill)  Dor. 
kilt)  Sc,  but  Ayr.+kljy,  sw.  Ai  s. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  n.Lan., 

em. Lan. +  ///>;.  LMa.  Stf.  nw. 

Lin.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  me. 

Wil.  Som.  e.Dev. 
khij  Ayr. +  klit). 
till/  w.Wm.  sw.Yks.  nw.  At  em. 

Lan.  n.Der. 
Clip,  68,  33S—klep  n.Ayr.  Dor. 
kli/)  Inv.   Bch.  Abd..  w.Frf.  e. 

Per. +  kljp,  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 

sw.  At  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  At  m. 

Cum.  Wm.,  but  w.Wm.  ttip, 
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Clip  (contd.)— 

Lan,,  but  em. I.an. +////>,  I. Ma. 

Stf.  nw.  Lin.  s.Lei.  s.O.-il'.  se. 

Ken.  me.Wil.  Som.,  but  w. 

Som.  klcej),  e.Dev. 
klap  w.Som. 
ibpw.Frf.  Per.,  but  e.Per.+t!i/<, 

Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  ile/>,  s.Ayr. 

tlip.  Lth.  Kdb.  n.Nhb. 
flip  w.Wm.  sw.Yks.  nw.Lan., 

em.Lan.+k/ip,  n.Der. 
Cloak,  214,  335— *//■<>/!•  Kcb. 
t/okOr.l.,  Inv.  Abd. +  M)*,  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.  Lth.  Edb. 
k/aik   s.Nhb. +  A/oi,    n.Dur.    n. 

Cum.  Dor. 
apt  m.Cum.,  Wm.  I.Ma.+/7o*, 

me.Wil. 
i/ojk    se.Lan.    nw.Lin.    s.O.xf. 

Sus.  e.Dev. 
iloi  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Ant. 

s.Nhb.  Wni,.  em  Lan.  +  ^///.>*, 

sw.Lan.  I.Ma.  Stf.  se.Ken. 
kliiik  n.  li  em. Lan. 
l/6k  sm.Lan.  n.Uer. 
tltuk  SW.ViiS. 
Close,  sb.,   adj.   and   (irlv.,  214, 

244.  328,  335.  379-*'''s  nw. 

Wil. 
k/aus  se.  iCen. 
klt)s  w.  Wil. 
^/ois  ms.Yks.  +/lois. 
/6/os  Sli. I., sn.Sc.+X'/os,sm.Sc.  n. 

Nhb.   m.Cum.,  e.Hrf. +  /7i5s, 

klos. 
klous  e.Sus. 
k!o3s  n.Cum.+ klu3S,  ihvios,  n. 

Bck.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  X7»js, 

w.Som. +/f'/djs. 
ilps  I.Ma.+Wds,  c.Hrf.  me.Wil. 
i/os  Inv.,  ne.Sc. +i-/ds,  sn.Sc.  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Kcb.  I.Ma. 
aidjs  sw.Wm.  se.Lan.  nw.Lin. 

s.Oxf.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
ilos  Inv.  ne.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Ant. 

se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur..  em. Lan. 

-^l:!nJs,  sw.Lan.+Z/oi.  Stf..  but 

n.Stf. +  //ds,  wm.Stf.  t/os,  m. 

Nhp.  +  l/ojs,  e.Hrf.  nw.  &  e. 

O.xf.,  Bd(.  + ilii3s,  w.Suf.  n. 

Dev. 
ilos  Glo. 

i'/iis  Lei. +tlds,  tlos,  e.Suf. 
ilujs  s.Sc.   n.Cum.,    e.Cum.  + 

/•/■U'lins,     w.Wm.,     s.Wm.  + 

ktwit3s,  nnw.Yks.,  snw.Yks. 

+  ilivuis,  tieis,  llwii.is,   Lan., 

but    nw.Lan.+//Hj5,    m.Lan. 

ilos,    em.Lan.+X7(7i-,    se.Lan. 

ildii,  sw.Lan.  ilvs,  llo^,  ms. 

Lan.  kliis,  tlos,  s.Lan.  +  llois, 

ne.Der.  + /Ills,   tliis,   n.Lin. + 

tlois,  Bdf.  se.Hrt.  e.Dor. 
llus  ms.Lan.  +ltds. 
iivs  S.Lin. 
ihviias  e.Cum. 
Hwiiis  n.  &  w.Cum.  n.  m.  &  s. 

Wm.  snw.Yks. 
//«s  snw.Yks.,  nm.Yks.  +  tli>s, 

ttujs,  m.\V.s. +  II10S. 
Ilhs  nm.Yks. 
tlois  sw.  &   ms.Vks.,   s.Lan.  + 

/lilies. 

thjz  m.Lin. 
tlois  s.Yks. 
lids  m.  &  ms.Lan.  w.Chs.,  n.Stf. 

+ilos,  nw.Der.  Lei. 
tlojs  n.Lin.  m.Nhp.  n.Ken. 
tlos  sw.Lan.  s.Chs.  wm.Stf.  n. 

Der. 
tlos  ne.Nrf. 


tlus  w.Der. +/tos,  s.Nrf. 
thus  nm.  e.  &  se.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
tills  ne.Der. +  //»s,  w.  4:  s.Der. 
tliis  ne.Der. 
tlvs  Lei. 
tlwu3s  snw.Yks. 
Clot,  81.  335 — klset  nw.  &  e.Dev. 
tletw.^om.-^Jihl. 
klit  w.Som. 
klod  sw.Lan.  +i'lot. 
Hot  Sc.  Ant.   Nhb.   n.Dur.  m. 

Cum.  Wm.,  but  w.Wm.  tlot, 

Lan.,  but  nw.Lan.  tlot,  em. 

Lan.  +  tlot,  svf. Lan.  +  Hod,  I. 

Ma.  .Stf.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.O.\f. 

se.Ken.    Sus.    me.Wil.    Dor. 

Som.,  but  w.Som.  i-let,  kltt. 
ilut  me.Wn.+ilot. 
tlot  w.Wm.  sw.Yks.  nw.Lan., 

em.Lan.  +  X7o/.  n.Der. 
Cloth,  129,  335-/7n/  s.War. 
X'/i?/  Oxf.,   but  s.O.xf.  ilpj>,  w. 

Wil.  Dor.  e.  i  w.Som.  nw.  ii 

e.Dev. 
i'leji  ne.Sc. +iloJ>. 
klip  sn.Sc.  +  Hop,  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Peb. 
He/  Or.l.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  n. 

Ayr.   HoJ>,    Lth.    Edb.    Kcb. 

Nhb.,    but   sw.Nhb.   Ho/,  s. 

Nhb.  +  Hop.  n.Dur.+Hqp. 
Hia/  m.Cum.  nw.Yks. 
Hijp  s.Sc.  ne.Yks. 
Hop  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  sw.Nhb., 

s.Nhb. +/(7«y*,    n.Dur.    n.Cum. 

Wm.,    but   w.Wm.  tliafi,    n. 

Lan.,    s.Lan.+X7p/,  Hiii/,    I. 

Ma.  s.Chs.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin.  Lei. 

Som.,  but  e.  &  w.Som.  Hiip. 
klgP  Dub.,  em.Lan.  +  tlpp,  sw.  4 

s.Lan.  s.O.xf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 
Hop  n.Ayr.  m.Shr. 
HusP  s.Lan. 
tle^p  m.Yks. 
tliap  w.Wm. 
tli/p  se.Yks.+tldp. 
tlop  ms.Lan.  nw.Der. 
ilgp  em.  ii  sm.Lan.  n.Der.  5. Lin. 

ne.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
tlop  se.Yks. 
ihi3p  sw.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
Clothe,  429. 
Clothes,  121,122,244,335— X7(7c 

m.Hmp.  nw.  i  w.Wil. 
Hsz  Sh.I. 
Heiz  Ant. 
jttosme.Nhb.,n.Cum.+W(«,Wfc, 

n.Lan.+WjMS. 
Hiz  ne.  &  sn.Sc.+*&,  Peb. 
kles  sm.Sc,  but  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  Hes. 
kUz  Or.l.    Cai.  ne.  sn.  &   nm. 

Sc.  em.Sc,  but  Peb  His,  wm. 

Sc.  Ayr.Kcb.n.Nhb.,se.Nhb. 

■\-Hi)Z,  s.Nhb.,  n.Dur. +i('/dx;. 
kliaz  e.  m.  &  w.Cum.  Wm.,  but 

m.Wm.+/(r/«a,  w.Wm.    tiiaz, 

nnw.Yks.,     snw.Yks.  +  ^/«c, 

tli>z.  nw.Lan.+//;'«c,  tliiz,  tliitz. 
klifz  s.Sc.  se.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum. 

m.Wm.  ne.  &  e.Yks. 
ktlz  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum. 
Houz  Som.,  but  e.Som.  tlos,  w. 

Som.  Hojz,  kloz. 
klo>s  Glo.+*ife,   tlo3z,    nw.Oxf. 

Ess. 
Hpz  me.Wil. 
H61Z  Dnb.  nw.Lin.,  e.Dor. +t/o«, 

w.Som.+^/d5. 
liloz  w.Som. 

klOs  I.Ma.+Wo«,  e.Oxf.  sm.Hmp. 
kloz  Uls.,  but  Ant.  kteiz,  n.Dur. 


I.Ma.,  n.S\.{.+tlnz,  Rut.+rt)j, 
w. War., e.Hrf. +W!ii<ta,  Glo.  s. 
Oxf.  w.Suf.  e.Dor.  e.  sw.  &  s. 
Dev.  w.Cor. 
khi3S  se.Yks. +///>s. 
kli(3z  n.Lan.,  sw.  &  ms.Lan.  + 
tlii3z,s.Lan.+lloiz. S.Lin. +tlti3z, 
e.War.  w.  &  se.Hrt. 
Hi'iz  s.Stt'.+tlilz,  e.Suf.+//c7j.         ! 
klwaz  e.Hrf. 
Ile}z  snw.Yks.,   nm.Yks. +  ///j^, 

tliuz,  m.Yks. +//«;. 
tliaz  w.Wm.  nw.Lan. 
tliyz  snvv.  nm.  m.  it  se.Yks.  nw. 

Lan. 
tloiz  s.Lan. 
tlo3z  Glo.  n.Ken. 
tl63z  em. Lan.  n.Lin. 
Iloz  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  n.Wor.  m. 
Bck.  Nrf.  e.Suf.  s.Sur.  e.  J:  w. 
.Sus.  e.Som.  n.Dev. 
tlii3snm.  &  s.Yks.  nw.  sw.  &  ms. 
Lan.  Chs.  n.Der.,  nw.Der.+ 
tl t'lz,    e.Der.  s.Lin. 
Ih'iz  n.  wm.  &  s.Sif.  ne.  nw.  w. 
4i  s.Der.  Not.  ne.Shr. 
Cloud,  170, 172,  335— M7;h/ Ant. 
n.Lan.,    s.Lan.  +  WW.    s.Stf. 
.Som.,   but  w.Som.  kleiid,    s. 
Som.  khiid. 
kla3d  n.Stt. 
klid  s.  &  sw.Lan. 
kleiid  se.Ken.  w.Som. 
kloud  I.Ma. 

Hr<d  Bch.  Abd.  n.Ayr.  Nhb.  n. 
Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.,  but 
w.Wm.  find,  nw.Lin. 
khd  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.  Peb.  s.Sc. 
klmid s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  me.Wil.  Dor. 

s.Som. 
tlaiid  nw.Lan.  n.  .<;  ne.Der. 
tldd  sw.Yks. 
tleed  sm.Lan. 
///7rf  w.Wm. 

Clout,  171,  172,  335,  3^g—klait 
s.Chs. 
klaiit  n.Dur.-tkliit,  n.  di  s.Lan.  s. 

Stf. 
kla3t  n.Stf. 
kliit  ms.Yks. 
kl&t  sw.Lan. 
kteul  se.Ken. 
kU,ut  I.Ma. 

klut  Bch.,  Abd.+W/T/,  w.Frf.  e. 
Per.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  klut,  s. 
Sc.  Ant. 
klut  Inv.  Abd.  n.Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb. 
Nhb. n.Dur.  n.*  m.Cum.Wm., 
but  w.Wm.  tlut,  nw.Lin. 
'    Wbw<  s.Lei.  s.O.xf.  Sus.  me.Wil. 
Dor.  w.  i:  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
//««/ nw.Lan.  n.Der. 
tldt  sw.Yks.  w.Der. 
tlxl  sm.Lan. 
Hut  w.Wm. 
Coach,  214,  244,  367 — kautf  se. 
Ken. 
*n^/w.Wil. 

kotf  Inv. +k6tf,  ne.Sc,  but  Bch. 
kotf,   Abd.+/t(j//;    sn.Sc.   Lth. 
Kcb.  n.Nhb.  n.Bck.  Ess. 
ko3t/n.Wor.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  e. 

Sus.  Dor. 
*p//"me.WiI. 
Aw// sw.Wm.  se.Lan.  n.Lin.  s. 

Oxf.  e.Dev. 
*d//Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Edb.  s.Sc.  Uls. 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  sw.Lan.  I.Ma. 
n.Stf.  n.  it  nw.Der.  Rut.  Lei. 


A»//e.Suf. 

*(«//■  w.Wm.  Yks.,  l)ut  nw.Yks. 
■^kiou3lf,    Lan.,    but    se.Lan. 
kd3tj',     sw.Lan.    kv/f,     s.Lin. 
Bdf.  w.Hrt.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  w. 
Som. 
kwiatfs.Oar.  n.Cum., nw.Yks. + 
ku3tf. 
Coal,  93,  244 — kaul se.Ken. 
kal  w.Wil+kpl. 

Aoi7  sw.Yks.,  cs.\ks.+ku3l,  ms. 
Yks.  m.Lan.,  sm.Lan. +kdl,  s. 
Lan.■^k^3l,  ne.Der. 
kol  Sh.  &  Or.l.  ne.Sc,  but  Bch. 

Abd.  kiV. 
koul  s.Slf.+/'<3/,  sw.Nhp. +  *»»/, 
e.War.s.Sur..Sus.+Ao^/.Som., 
but  w.Som.  tpl,  kol,  s.Som. 
kojl. 
ko3l  n.WoT.  Sus.,  e.Dev.+*d/. 
kpl  w.Wil.   Dor.,  w.Som. +*o/, 

nw.Dev. 
koil  n.Lan. +kujl. 
kol  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  kol. 
kd3l  n.Dur. +io/,  n.  &  sw.Wm. 
em.  &  s.Lan.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf., 
e.Suf.+^/7/,  s.Som. 
kol  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 
Kcb.,s.Sc.+*i(.j/,Uls.,me.Nhb. 
+kwol,  s.Nhb.  n.Dur..  n.Cum. 
+ku'u3l,  ne.Wm.  nnw.Yks.  sm. 
i  sw.Lan.  I.Ma.  Stf.  n.  i  nw. 
Der.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Shr.  m.Bck. 
ne.Nrf.  Wil.,  but  w.Wil.  kal, 
kpl,  w.Som.  e.  &  sw.Dev. 
yiw/s. Sc.se. Nhb.. s.Dur.n. Cum. + 
kwii»l,  w.Wm.  ne.  snw.  e.  m. 
se.  i  es.Yks.  n.  i  nw.Lan.  s. 
Lin.  w.Hrt.  Hnt. 
kill  e.Suf. 
A»K/sw.Nhp. 
kuiol  me.  Nhb. 
kwu3l  s.Dur.  n.Cum. 
Coarse,  217— tos  ne.Nrf. 
koss  se.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 

se.Ken. 
kos  Rut. 

*«>-5  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ay  r.Peb.  Ant. 
kus  nw.V)er.+ku3s. 
ku3is  I.Ma. 

ku3sse.  ii s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 
w.Wm.  e.  &  s.Yks.  Lan.,  but 
se.Lan.  kd3S,  s.Chs.  s.Slf.  n. 
4i  nw.Der.  Oxf.,   but   s.Oxf. 
kots,  Sus.  w.Wil. 
kiirs  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  wm.  &  sm. 
Sc.Lth.  Edb. me.Nhb.,  n.Cum. 
+kwu3rs. 
kfis  e.Som. 
kSs  w.Som.  nw.Dev. 
kwu3rs  n.Cum. 
Coat,  214,  244,  363,  383— irrii/ 
se.Ken.+kot. 
koil  snw.Yks.+jfriM/,  kwiist,  sw. 

&  ms.Yks.,  s.Lan. +*(«/. 
kot  Sh.I.,  Inv.+kot,  sn.Sc.+W/, 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  Lth.  Edb.,  Ess. 
+ko3l. 
kout  s.St(.  +  kii3t,   m.Nhp.  +  XvV, 

nw.Oxf.+*i«/. 
ko3t  n.Cum. +ku3t,  kivu}t,  GI0.+ 
kwot,    n.Bck. +*!<.)/,    m.Bck. 
Ess. 
koil  s.Yks.+*iM/. 
kot  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  kol,  Abd. 

kot,  ktcdit,  sn.Sc.  n.Dev. 
kojt  n.Wm. +kwu3t,  se.Lan.,  n. 
Stf.+*r(/,  n.  i  nw.Lin. +/'MJ/. 
w.Wor.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  s.Sur. 
Sus.,  w.Som.+kM3t,  e.  &  s.Dev. 
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kol  Inv.  Bch.,  Abd.+yhfriiV.  vvm. 

kjuiid  n.Stf.+io«</,  ne.Dcr.,  nc. 

*«»!  s.Stf.  Oxf.  c.Suf. 

Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  UIs.,  s.Nhb.  n. 

Shr. +jto»(/. 

kii»in  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  snw.  sc. 

Dun+itifo/,  em. Lan. +  *;«/.   I. 

kod  e.Ws.+kfd. 

*  sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  cm.  4  s.Lan. 

Ma.  witi.Stf.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp. 

kold  Inv. 

S.Lin.  w.Hrt.,  w.Wil.+itu'iJW/. 

ne.Nrf.  w.Suf.  se.Ken. 

it'oWsnw.  disw.Yks.  n.Lan.,  em. 

ki'iiii  Rut.  Sus. 

ktiat  e.Cum. +*«'«(»/. 

Lan.+j&.»i/rf,  sm.Lan.,  s.Lan.+ 

kom  nw.Der. 

kill  w.Der.  cSuf. 

kvud,  n.A:  wm.Stf.,s.Str.+/'(7(/, 

kwoini  Dor. 

kiisl  s.Sc.  n.  Ji  IT). Cum.  w.Wm. 

nw.Lin.  s.Wor.  ne.Shr. 

kwiini  me.Wil. 

snw.  e.  m.  &  s.Yks.  Lan.,  but 

tout  LMa. 

kwum  w.Wil.  e.Som. 

cm. Laii. +/■»/.  se.Lan.  toil,  s. 

koiild  nie.Nhb.  n.Dur.  ne.  it  m. 

Come,  103,265, 425, 427,429,432 

Lan.+*oi/,  Chs.  s.Stf.  n.Der., 

Nhp.  w.Oxf.  nw.Hrt. 

— kitn  Ess.+jfrwM/. 

nw.  i  e.Der. +*/</,   Lin.,   but 

kojd  n.Cum. +*o/,  m.Yks.,  se. 

kom  UIs.,  but  Ant.  itom,  se.Nhb. 

n.  i  nv/.hm.+kojl,  svv.Nhp.c. 

Yks.+*p(/. 

nw.Lan.  +kiim,  LMa.  +  *h>>i. 

War.  nc.Slir.,  e.Hrf. +  *:tw/, 

ipd  wm.Sc.  ne.Wm.  ne.  e.  &  se. 

m.Bck.+*»w,  kvnt,  n.Ken.  c. 

nw.Oxf..  c.Oxf. +  jtw'o/,  ku'o/f 

Vks. 

Dor.  w.Som. +*UHi,  nw.Dev., 

n.Bck.  Bdf.  w.  i  se.Hrt.  nw. 

*p/ wm.Sc.  n.Ayr. 

e.Dev. +  kDm. 

&  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  w.Som. 

ipWnm.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.ip/, 

kom  e.War.+kiim,  kom. 

ii'it  se.Nhb.    n.    i   em.Stf.   ne. 

S.Ayr.  *«/,  Lth.  Edb.  m.Cum. 

kii  n.Wm.  nnw.Yks. +  ^«»i. 

nw.  e.  4  s.Der.  s.Nrf. 

w.Wm. 

^H»f  me.  se.  sw.  Ats.Nhb.,  n.Dur. 

kuail  Abd. 

koiid  m.Lin. 

•^-kum,  s.Dur.,  n.Cum. -f^y«i, 

kuvt  w.Cum.+ twHtl,  e.Oxf. 

koj/d  m.SUr. +kviid.  s.Oxf. 

Wm.,  but  n.Wm.  +  *M,  Yks., 

iu'o^l  e.Hrf.  n.Ken. 

kud  se.  li  sw.Nhb.  s.Stf.  n.  &  s. 

but  nnw.Yks. +*((,   n.Lan.  + 

kwol  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

Lin. 

kt'im,  nw.  &  em. Lan.,  s.Lan.+ 

kwiial  e.Cum. 

kol  n.Cum.,  w.Som.  +  idW,  sw. 

kutn,  kiim,  kom,  n.Der.  Lin., 

ih</««/s.Dur.n.&w.Cum.  n.Wm. 

Dev. 

but  S.Lin. +*;<»(,  Rut.  m.Bck. 

nnw.Yks.,       snw.Yks.  +  fe//, 

kold  Rut.,  Lei. +*»«(/,  m.Bck.,e. 

kum   n.Nhb. +^y*>/,   n.Dur.    m. 

kiiil,  sm.Hmp.  e.Som. 

Dor. +  kwdld,  w.Som. 

Cum.  s.Lan.  s.Lin.,  w.Cor.  + 

ktcvl  s.Wor.  Glo.  e.O.xf. 

kiiM  n.Ken.  w.Wil.  e.Som. 

kom. 

Cobweb,  8i—kopU'eli  n.Cy.  Lan. 

iviid  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  c. 

kiiiii  n.Lan.,  m.  it  sw.Lan.+i«m, 

s.Chs.  Der.  e.An. 

Stf.  Der.,  but  ne.Der.  kjoiid, 

s.Lan.  LMa.,  s.Chs.  Fit.  em. 

Cock, 82 — iok  Inv.  ne.di  wm.Sc, 

Not.   Lei.  w.Wor.  Shr.,  but 

Stf. +*«»(,  e.Der.  Not.,  Lei, 

Ayr.+*o*,  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  &  s. 

ne.Shr.  kj'viid,  koiid,  m.Shr.+ 

m.Nhp.+*/)Hi,  e.War.,  w.  is. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 

koild,  ne.Nrf.+kviild. 

War.  ne.Shr. +itu»i,  se.Shr., 

Lan.  LMa.  Sif.  n.  \-  nw.Der. 

kviil  nw.Wil. 

nw.Oxf. +*«)». 

Lin.  Lei.  S.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  c.Suf. 

kvnid  n.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  Ess.  me. 

kom  Sc.  Ant.  n.Nhb.  n.Cum.  m. 

se.Ken.    Sus.    mc.Wil.    Dor. 

Wil. 

sw.  &  s.Lan.  w.  &  s.Chs.  Fit. 

Som.  e.Dev. 

;fr«(rfem.Lan. 

Dnb.  Stf.,  but  em.Stf. +*kh/, 

*o*Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Feb. 

kwnid  Dor.,  but  e.Dor. +*ciW,  s. 

ne.  nw.  i  w.Der.  Lei.  m.  i 

Cocker,  323. 

Som. 

sw.Nhp.  e.  W.&  s.War.  s.Wor. 

Coffin,  212. 

Colt,  86.  244,  z$3—iault  wm. 

n.  ne.  4:  m.Shr.  n.  &  e.Hrf.  s. 

Cog,  82. 

Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  katil,  Ant.,n. 

Pem.GIo.  Oxf,  but  nw.Oxf.+ 

Cog  =  to  boast,  323. 

Dur.  +ktilt,  se.Ken. 

kiim,  Brks.  n.  &  m.Bck.  Bdf. 

Cogger,  323. 

*nH/Abd.  +  X-o//,  Per.  Ayr.  Lth. 

Hrt. Hnt. e.An.,  but  Ess.+*iHi, 

Coin,  213,  2.(4. 

Edb.  Feb.  Kcb..  n.Cum.+koii/, 

Ken.,  but  n.Ken. +*o»i,  e.  i 

Coke— /f-nif*  se.Ken. 

w.  &  sw.Wm.,  s.Lan. +^'j!/(/. 

w.Sus.  sm.  H  mp.n  w.  j£  w.Wil. 

iak  w.Wil. 

koll  Bch.  Abd.  ne.Wm.,  LMa. 

Dor.,  but  e.Dor. +  *o»i,  Som., 

l-ok  s.Sc. 

+  kotd/.  n.Stf.  e.Dev. 

but  w.Som.+io»i,  Dev.,  but 

koiit  m.  sw.  &  s.Yks. 

X-oh/C  LMa. 

nw.Dev.  kom,  e.Dev.-¥kom,e. 

tofk  n.Cum.  Lei. 

koKt  s.Sc.  n.Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum. 

St  w.Cor. 

kpk  s.Wm.,  se.Yks.  +  *oit,  ku3i, 

n.Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  m.  &  sw. 

Company,  233. 

Dor. 

Lan.  LMa.  nw.Lin. 

Conceit,22o,  228— *ons(n'/e.Suf. 

ioik  se.Lan.  n.  i  nw.Lin. 

*m// s.Oxf. 

koine^t  nm.  *  m.Yks.,  sw.Yks.+ 

kot  Sc,  but  s.Sc.  tok,  s.Nhb.  n. 

kvit  s.Nlib.  n.Dur. 

kotist^t. 

Dur.  n.Cum.  w.Wm.  se.Yks. 

kviilt  me. Wil. 

komcl  sw.Yks. 

em.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  Stf.  ne. 

X-UH/s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Der.  m. Shr. 

konshi  s.Sc. 

Nrf.  e.Dev. 

n.Hrf.  cSuf. 

kjiiscil  Lei. 

*i(*  e.Suf. 

kivoll  Dor.  s.Som. 

ktiisr't  UIs.  sm.Lan.  m.Shr.  me. 

iiak  se.Yks.  n.  4  s.Lan.  s.Lin. 

Comb,  34,  344,  249— *«((»(  se. 

Wil. 

I'vitk  n.  &  nw.Der. 

Ken. 

Concern,  a  10,  asB—konsant  I. 

Cold,  41,  244,  249,  353,  307— 

kfi'tn  Ant. 

Ma. 

kad    me.Nhb. +*ohW,    se.Nhb. 

kcmi  m.Yks. +  *!>»«,  s.War. 

koiisan  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 

+*(!(/,  *orf,  s.Nhb.+/(i»W,  kil</. 

kciii  Sh.  I.  ncSc,  but  Abd. +*«">»/, 

n.  St  w.Wm.  ms.  i  sw.Yks. 

kal  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  kiil,  s. 

sn.Sc,   wm.Sc,   but   n.Ayr. 

Lan.,butsw.Lan.  kmsan,  m. 

Ayr. 

kini,  Feb. 

Not.  nw.Lin.  e.Dev. 

kahl  nnw.Yks. +  /!•«(/. 

kt-Di  Abd.+kciii,  Fer.  sm.Sc  Ayr. 

konsmni  s.Sc. 

kaiil  Ant.,  \Ma.  +  koul. 

Lth.  Edb.  s. Dur. 

koiisern  Inv.,  Abi.+kaiisem,  w. 

kaiild  Dub.  s.Nhb.,  n.Dur. +*<»(/, 

*(>»!  s.Sc.  n.  me.  St  se.Nhb.  ne. 

Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  LUi.  Edb.  n. 

I'oiitc/,  se.Ken. 

4:  m.Yks.,  se.Yks. +*/«»!. 

Cum. 

kad  sc.  &  s.Nlib.  n.Dur.  nnw. 

kjei)i  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. +*d«(. 

koii.<!cni  Kcb. 

Yks.,  snw.Yks. +  X(7/rf,  toiid, 

kom  Inv.  es.Yks.  m.Lan.,  sm. 

kini.-irii  Bch.  Abd. 

nw.  Lan. +  *(?/</. 

4:sw.Lan.+/t-d»/,s.Lan,+*Mjm, 

kjiisiin  m.Wm.  Chs.  s.Stf.  Der. 

kal  Bch.  Abd. 

n.Der.  Lei. 

n.Lin.  m.Nhp.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf. 

*oWOr.L  sn.Sc,  wm.Sc.+iprf, 

koiini  Som.,  but  e.Som.  kwom, 

Ess.  Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  Dor. 

kpl,  s.Sc.+kald,  snw. Yks.  nw. 

w.Som.  koiii,  s.Som.  kofm,  e. 

w.Som.  w.Cor. 

Lan. 

Dev.  +  kojHi. 

kjiisa-n  sw.Lan. 

kill  Kcb. 

kpm  ne.Wm. 

Condign,  270. 

*arfsw.Wm.  +  *aW. 

*wiHSW.Nhb.sw.Wm.,em.Lan. 

Consider,  297. 

kti/d  Feb.   s.Sc.   sw.Wm.   sw. 

+*/«»>i,nw.  Lin.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 

Contrary,   204,    284  — *o«7rarr 

Dev. 

*()//(  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  snw.Yks.+ 

Kch. -^-koiitrf'tT. ' 

keul  U\s. +  teiild,  but  Ant.  kaul. 

kiDiii,  sm.  A  sw.Lan.  LMa.  n. 

koirlran  Inv.  Ayr.,  but  S.Ayr. 

ktuld  UIs. 

Stf.  w.Som. 

konlrrti. 

koiilra-ii  se.Ken.  Sus. 
kotttrfrri    s.  Nhb.  +  itoH/^'Tr',  n. 

Dur.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  n.  i  sc. 

Lan.  n.Der. 
koiitrrti  Kcb. 
konln'ri  Abd.  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s. 

Nhb.Wm.sw.iis.Lan.s.Slf.m. 

Not.  Lin. Oxf.  mc.Wil.  e.Dev. 
io-«/n' n.Stf. 

konlirvrw.  Frf.  e.  Pcr+*o'«/f»»r. 
ko-nlnri  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
konlrrri  sm.l.an. 
konl/rrrri  Ant. 
kon/iii  LMa. 
kptiiri  w.Som. 
Contrive,  425.  429. 
Convey,  281. 
Cook,  169.  249— *iH*  s.Nhb.+ 

kjuk,    ki'ik,  nDnr.  +  kjuk,  m. 

Cum.  n.Wm.cm.Lan.,n  Stf.+ 

kvuk,  s.Stf.  Lei.  +  *i(*. 
ki>k  sw.Nhb.  w.Wm. 
kjuk  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
kjoiik  ne.Der. 
kiik  Bch.  Abd.  Aj-r.,  but  n.Ayr. 

kfik,  Peb.Ant.  LMa. s.Stf.  Lei. 

s.Oxf  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 

Dor.  Som.,  but  w.Som.  kak. 
kiik  Inv.  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 

Dub.  n.&  s.Nhb.  n.Cum.Wm., 

but  n.Wm.  kink,  w.Wm.  kijk, 

sw.Yks.   Lan.,    but   em. Lan. 

kiiik,  w.Chs.  n.Der.  nw.Lin. 

Sus. 
kouk  n.Stf, 
kak  w.Som. 
kiik  e.Dev. 
Cool,  162,  163,  244,249.  255 — kal 

Ant. 
kil  wm.Sc+te/,  kul,  S.Ayr. 
kiul  me. Nhb.,  n.Cum.+*«/,  m. 

Cum.  nw.Yks.,    n.Lan. +j('i7/, 

em.  Lan.  Stf  Lei. 
kiiil  ne.Nrf 
Au/se.Nhb.  s.Dur.  w.Wm.  ne.e. 

i  m.Yks. 
kjiil  s.Nhb.+*i(/,    n.Dur. +*«//, 

kill, 
kjoiil  ne.Der. 
*//// sw.Nhb.  sw.Yks. 
it;«/n.  Dur.  s.  Lin.  w.Wil.  s.Som. 
kit  sw.Lan.  +  Am/. 
kal  Inv.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  UIs..  but 

Ant.*«/,  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum. 

Wm. ,  but  w.Wm.  *«/,  es.Yks. 

n.  sm.  ir  sw.Lan.  LMa.  n.  4 

nw.Der.  nw.Lin.  Rut.se.  Ken. 

me.Wil. 
kal  wm.Sc.   Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr, 

kiil,  s.Ayr.  *;/,  Peb. 
*<i/Sh.I.  sw.Dev. 
kill  wm.Sc.  n.Ayr.  sm.Sc,  but 

S.Ayr.  *;7,  Kcb.*/?/,Lth.  e.Suf 

e.Dev. 

ktvil  ne.Sc 

kwojl  Dor. 

tu'.>/ s.Oxf. 

Coomb,  382. 

Cope  =  to  barter,  33fik 

Corkle,  323, 

Com,  87,   234,  244,   382 — kan 

nnw.Yks.+te/v»i,  Dnb.  s.War. 

w.  4  s.Wor.  Glo.  nm.Brks.  n. 

Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  Wil.  Dor., 

Som.  e.Dev.+kpii,  sw.Dev. 
korii  ne.Sc. +k6iii,  sn.Sc,  Ayr.+ 

kOrii,  UIs.,  but  Ant.  kom,  me. 

4i  se.Nhb.,   n.Cum. +kwiijni, 

I. Ma. +*.»■«. 
komi   n.Nhb.   nnw.Yks.,  snw. 

Yks.  Lei.+*pM. 
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Com  (contd.  )— 

Lan.,  but  nw.Lan.  kauf,  koiif, 

kiipl  Ant,  sm,  &  sw,Lan.  LMa. 

kjai  s.Chs.  n.Stf.  ne.Der.,  nw. 

koan  n.Dur.+*pK,e.Yks.,m.Yks. 

s.h&n.+kouf,  kpf,  kuuf,  LMa. 

nw.Der.  Lei. 

Der.+A/'fli(. 

+k:i3n,  sw.Yks.enl.Lan.,Rut. 

n.  &  e.Stf.  n.  &  ne.Der.  Lin., 

kBpl  Sc.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

kjau  Dnb.  em.  i  wm.Stf.  n.  nw. 

+kpn. 

but  s.Lin.+i»/,  Rut.  Lei.+iy/, 

e.Suf,  w.Wil.  e.Dev. 

w.  &  s.Der.  Lei,  m.Nhp.  ne. 

kpM  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  snw.Yks.,  se. 

ne.Nrf. +  *py;   Som.,   but   w. 

kupo  me. Wil. 

Shr. 

Yks.+kon,  hull,  Lan.,but  nw. 

Som.  kg/,  e.Dev. 

Coiu'se,   217— Aow  me. Wil,   e. 

kjao  s.Stf. 

han.+kttjH,  em.Lan,  koyn,  Stf. 

kotix  s.Sc. 

Dev, 

kja  sw.  &  s.Lan. 

n.  di  nw.Der.  nw.  Lin. Rut.  Lei. 

ioji/nw.Lan.,  s.han.  + kof,  kg/, 

kgs  s.Nhb. +iSr;(3S. 

kjeu  m.Bck.  e.Sus. 

e.War.n.Shr.e.Hrf.s.Oxf.m. 

kvtif. 

kos  nw.Der. 

kJDU  sw.Nhp.  s.War.,  se.Shr,+ 

Bck.se.  Cmb.  ne.  Nrf.  e.  Suf.  se. 

kodf  e.  Suf. 

kd}s  se.Lan. +*««,  n.Stf.  n.Der. 

kuu,  nw.Oxf. 

Ken.  Som.  n.  &  e.Dev. 

kgx  Ant. 

nw.Lin. 

kou  nw.Lan.,  I.Ma. +A«m. 

koni  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  korn. 

kgf  nnw.Yks.  s.Lan.  s.Oxf.  m. 

kurs  Sc.  Ant.  n.Cum. 

kou  n.Wm.  +krt. 

kon  se.Yks. 

Bck.  ne.Nrf.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  me. 

kuirs  LMa. 

ku  Sc,  but  Inv.+irtK,  s.Sc.  kvu. 

korn  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 

Wil.  w.Som.  n.Dev. 

kiiis  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

UIs.  me.iS;  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m. 

Kcb.  Ant. 

kox  wm.Sc.  n.Cum. 

m.Yks.    Lan.,    but    se.Lan. + 

Cum.  Wm.,  but  n.Wm.+AoK, 

>&;(.?«  s.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm,  ne.  in. 

*oi(/n.Nhb. 

Aojs.s.Stf.s.  Lin. s.War.  s.Oxf. 

nw.  ne.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.  n.  & 

4  se.Yks.,  nw.Lan.+Xp«. 

kufm.W%.  s.Stf.  S.Lin. 

se.Ken.  Sus. 

nw.Lin. 

ku3rn  s.Sc. 

iu/wm.Stf.  nw.Der.  Rut.  Lei. 

kas  w.Som.,  sw.Dev. +i»s. 

A»Hs.Sc.  I. Ma.  Fit.  Rut.  Lei.  m. 

kurn  sw.Nhb. 

w.War.  ne.Shr. 

kiis  sw.Dev. 

&  se.Shr.  s.Oxf.  w.Hrt.  e.Suf, 

kirn  LMa. 

kvu  nnw.Yks. 

Cousin,  219, 231,233 — ki^iii  wm. 

Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  kjeu,  w.Sus. 

kiviorn  n.Cum. 

^wi// s.Lan. 

Sc,  but  S.Ayr,  kisn. 

keu,  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.  i  s. 

Comer,  217,  298— *n«5(r)  nm. 

Could,    170,    235  —  kid  UIs.  + 

kizn  sm.Sc. +kiisin,   Lth.  Edb. 

Som.,  e.Dev. +Aa'». 

Yks.+*p>w(c),  Lei.,  but  n. Lei. 

kod.  kiid,  sw.Dev.  -i-kiid. 

Peb. 

koeil  e.  Si  sw.Dev, 

kpn}(r),  s.War.  Glo.  nw.Oxf. 

kod  UIs. 

kuzin  s.Nhb.  n.Tiuv.-vkmn,  n.  Ac 

k3u  ne.Nrf. 

se.Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  Wil., 

koud  em.Stf.  +*m(rf. 

m.Cum.  Wm.   nw.Yks.,  sw. 

Crab,  335. 

e.Dor.+ipju  1^),  nw.  &  e.Som. 

kod  sXtar.-irkud. 

Yks.  +  kuen. 

Crabbed,  304, 

kse3n3i.r)  sm.Hmp. 

*(((/ Sh.  &  Or.L,  Bch.  Abd.+torf, 

kuan  Bch.  Abd.  n.  i  s.Nhb.  n. 

Cradle,  47,  233,  335 — kraidl  se. 

komyr  Sh.l. +k6rn?rj   Cai.    Inv. 

wm.Sc.  Ayr.,  s.Sc.+iffn^,  UIs. 

Dur.  e.  m.  se.  ii  sw.Yks.  Lan., 

Ken.  Dor. 

ne.Sc,  sn.Sc. +  ^dnw/',  Ayr., 

Nhb.,n.Dur.+;ti7(/,iturf,s.Dur., 

but  sw.Lan.  kicn,  n.  &  s.Stf. 

krsedl  s.Sc. 

but  s.Ayr.-f^or«:7r,  Lth.  Edb, 

n.Cum. +  ^;7^,    m.Cum.   Wm. 

n.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 

kredl  em.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Ant.  s. 

s.Sc.  UIs.  n.Cum.  LMa. 

Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.,  s.Lan.  + 

kitzin  Ant. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw. 

*OJ«J(>-jn.Dur.+^p«j(>v,snw.Yks. 

i/irf, n.Stf.  n.Der.  n.&nw.Lin. 

kiizn  sw.Lan.  LMa,  m.Nhp.  n. 

Yks.  m.  &  em.Lan.,  nw.Lin, 

+fcpnM->,  tonar),  e.  ra.  &  sw. 

s.Lei.  m.Shr.  Hrf.  s.Oxf.,  ne. 

Wor. 

+  kre3dl. 

Yks.  em.Lan.  Rut. 

Nrf.+Aurf,  e.Suf.  nw.  i  w.Wil. 

kusin  Inv.  se.Ken.  e.Sus. 

kresdl  n.Cum.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin.  s. 

kgndnr)  w .Som.  Dev. 

Som.,  but  e.Som.  ^/7(^,  w.Som, 

kv3H  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  kiisii, 

Oxf.,  Som.  e.Dev. +A«"rf/. 

kpiisir)  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.,  but 

kixd^  n.Dev, 

sn.Sc. +  ki'izn,  m.Shr.   s.Oxf. 

Am// Inv. Bch.  Abd.  n.&  sw.Nhb. 

n.Cum. +Ao/';wr,  s.Wm.  snw. 

kitd  Inv.  Kcb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  s. 

ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  .Sus.,  but  e.Sus. 

sm.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf.  m. 

ti  nm.Yks.,  se.Yks.  +  iwrari, 

Stf.  Lei.,  but  s.Lei.  kud,  se. 

kuzin,  me.  Ji  w.Wil. 

Shr.,  ne.Nrf.+A;ji//,  Sus.  me. 

s.Yks.    Lan.,    but     em.Lan. 

Ken.  e.Som. 

koesin  s.Sc. 

Wil.  Som.  e.Dev, 

itos««r),Chs.Stf.  Der.n.i  nw. 

kud  m.  &  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  Der.,  but 

knzn  Sh.L  w.Frf.  e.Per,  Ayr., 

kriidl  n.Ken. 

Lin.   n.Lei.    m.Nhp.    e.War. 

n.Der.  kud^  ne.Shr. 

but  S.Ayr,  kizn. 

kildl  Glo,  ne.Nrf, 

Oxf.,    but    nw.Oxf.    kaitjir), 

kod  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  knd, 

kiizin  sm.Sc. 

kradl  Per. 

Bdf.  Nrf.  Suf.  Ess.  n.Ken.  e. 

kad,  sn.  &  sm.Sc,  but  s.Ayr. 

kiizn  sn.Sc. 

kr'idl  n.Lan, 

Dor. 

kud,  Kcb.  kud,  Lth.  Edb.  n. 

Cover,  219,  363— A«(.)y  s.Sc. 

Craft,  23, 

komir  sn.  em.  i  wm.Sc.  Kcb. 

Dur.  ne.Nrf, 

kiv3ir)  Y]^s.-ykuv.Kr),  Chs.  Not., 

Cram,  323, 

komur)  nnw.Nhb. 

A«»rfem,Stf. 

Lin.  +  kuvxr).     Rut.,     Lei.  + 

Crane,  43,  45  —  krain  se,Ken. 

konxxi  w.Wm.  snw.  &  se.Yks. 

kred  Bch.  Abd.  s.Sc 

kiiv3ir),  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Slir. 

Dor. 

komsr  Sh.L   w.Frf.   e.Per.,   s. 

kad  w.Som. 

Glo.  Oxf.,  but  s.Oxf.  kvvjii). 

kran  em.Sc,  but  Peb.  Aran,  wm. 

{^yr.+korn}r,  se.Nhb. 

kud  Peb.  sw.Dev, 

Bdf.  Hnt.  e.An.  Sus.   Hmp. 

Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  krdn. 

kH3n3in  ne.Yks.  se.Hrt. 

kud  e.  Dev. 

Wil.,but  me.  .k  w.Wil.  Auz/AJ), 

kran  n.Ayr. 

Correct,  395. 

k.^d  unstressed  form  in  all  the 

Som.,butw.Som.jti;w(f),Dev., 

kran  Peb.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. krdn, 

Cost,  82,  212, 363,  428,  439,  433 

dialects. 

but  e.Dev.  kavow,  Cor. 

s.Sc 

—kos  LMa. 

Country,  219,229,231,244,249, 

kiv3r  Sc.+kovfr,  but  s.Sc.  kevar, 

kraeit  LMa.,  e.Dev. +A»f.»i. 

*05^Bch.Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.Kcb. 

284,  363 — kiiilri  em.Sc 

Irel.,  but  Ant.  kitvfr,  Nhb.,  but 

kresn  sw.Yks.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin.  s. 

Nhb. n.Dur. n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm. 

kintry  wm.Sc. 

s.Nhb.  kui'j(r). 

Oxf.  e.Dev. 

sw.Yks.  Lan.n.Stf.n.Der.Lin. 

kjvHiri  Sh.  i  Or.I. 

kovsr  LMa.  Dor. 

kre'n  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Kcb.  sw.  i 

s.Oxf.  e.Dev. 

*oH/n'Uls.,butAnt.*HH^^)7,Dor. 

kuvnr)  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.   m.Cum. 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

kgst  se.Ken.  Dor.  w.Som.  nw. 

e.Dev. 

Wm.,  but  w.Wm.  kuv3r,  Yks. 

Lan.,  but  nw. Lan.  Ara«,  s.Stf. 

Dev. 

knHtri  me.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m. 

n.  em.  &  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der. 

n.Der.  Som. 

kost  Inv.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 

Cum.  w.Wm.  Yks., but  se.Yks. 

Lin. 

krijii  nw.Lan. 

kuist  s.Sc. 

kunfri,  n.Lnn.+ki<nt/ri,  em.  & 

kuv3r  n.Cum.  w.Wm. 

Cratching,  323. 

Cot,  82— /ta/ se.Ken. 

se.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf.  n.Der,  n. 

i('(i/.»(fisw.&  s.Lan.  nw.Der.  Lei. 

Crawl,  333— A»a/  s.Ayr.,  s.Nhb, 

koi  Inv.  Abd.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. 

U  nw.Lin.  Rut. 

kiiv3r  Ant. 

+kral. 

*oC,Lth.Edb.Kcb.sw.is.Nhb. 

kuni!/ri  Ant.  n.Lan. 
*i(»/n' n.Cum.  se.Yks. 

kvv}(r)  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  me.  i  w. 

kral  Bch,  Abd.  Ant.  n.  i  s.Nhb. 

n  Dur.  n.ii  m.Cum.  Wm. Yks. 

Wil.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 

n.Dur.,  Wm.+Aro/,  e,  &  s,Oxf, 

Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  n.Stf.  n.Der. 

*»«/«■  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  nw.Der. 

kvz'jr  Sc. 

DQr.  w.Som.  e.Dev, 

nw.  Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  Dor.  Som., 

Lei. 

Cow,  sb.,  171,  249.381,382— Am 

krcil  Inv.  Kcb. 

but  w.Som.  kft,  e.Dev. 

kiint/iri  LMa. 

s.Chs.  n.Stf.+*/Vii. 

AraV  me. Wil. 

kgt  w.Som. 

kihntri  \v.Ox.{. 

kau  Inv.  nw.Yks.  +  Ah,  es.Yks. 

Aroii/ m.Cum.  w. Yks.,  nw.Lin. + 

kdt  n.Ayr.  Peb. 

koHlre  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Kcb. 

n.  i  em.Lan.,  s.Lan. +*<?,  km, 

krol. 

iiij/s.Sc. 

kvntri     Inv.,     ne.Sc.  +  >ta'/»/;r. 

kc3,  kjn,  e.Der. 

krgi  Ayr.,  but  S.Ayr,  kral,  Edb. 

Cotton,  213. 

kzvintri,Ayr.  S.Oxf.  Nrf.  e.Suf. 

ka  sw.Yks.  s.Lan. 

n.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  n.  & 

Cough,  89,  358,  359,  36o-*aH/ 

se.Ken.  e.Sus.  me,  &  w,Wil. 

A.TH  m.Nhp. +/■;•»,  kjnu,  s.Nrf. 

s.Stf.  se.Ken.  Som.,  but  w. 

Wm.+Ao/.  nvv.Lan.+*OK/. 

ko^nfri  s.Sc. 

ka&  sm.Lan.,  sw.  Lan.  +  A/if,  ras. 

Som.  kral. 

*fl/se.Ken.  Dor. 

kwiniri  ne.Sc. 

&  s.Lan. 

A>o/Lth.  sw.Nhb. Wm.  em.Lan, 

*fl/w.WiI. 

kwintri  ne.Sc. 

keu  U1S.+A/7,  S.Lin.,  Lei.  +  A/W//, 

nw.Lin. 

*ij/m.Yks.+*M/. 

Couple,  a  19,  233— Ao^/  Dor.,  e. 

kvu,  m.Nhp.  n.Wor.,  m.Bck. 

Cream,  220 — kreim  m.Nhp. 

kox  ne.Sc.  Kcb. 

Dev.+*u//. 

+kjeu,  Bdf.  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  w. 

krein  s.Stf.,  e.War.+A/7;;;,  0,xf, 

Aq/'s.Ayr.  me.  se.  sw.  i  s.Nhb. 

*H/./Nhb,n.Dur.Cum.Wm.Yks. 

Sus.  w.Som. 

krem  m.Lin.  m.Shr.  w.Som. 

Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.,  nnw.Yks. 

n.  em.  &  se.Lan.  Stf.  n.Der. 

ke3  s.Lan. 

kri3m  sw.Yks.  sm.  ms.  &  s.Lan, 

+*p/,  kvu,  n w.  e.  se.  i  sw.Yks. 

n.  &  nw.Lin. 

kiau  Ess. 

krim  ne.Der.  e.War. 

CREATURE 


[107] 


CURDS 


Creature,  320,  aag — kreilun  s. 

War. 
kiclun  tn.Shr. 
ireV^rne.Sc.  I. Ma. 
kriilxn  n.Dur.  sw.Yks. 
kn'jfjr  s..Sc. 
kiyfjtn  s.Pem. 

Creep,  190,  191,  335,  435,  426, 

4Bl,Asg,'i3o,433—kreipn.Sl(. 

s.Som.  e.Dev. 
t'fp  s.Stf. 
tiefi  me.Wil.  Som.,  but  s.Som. 

kirifi,  e.Dev. 
krip  Dor. 

kiijp  nw.Lan.  n.Der.  s.Oxf. 
k'lp  nc.  cm.  tc  sm.Sc.  I. Ma. 
trip  Inv.  Ayr.  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur. 

n.  *  iti.Cum.  Wm.   sw.Yks. 

Lan.,  but  nw.Lan.  krijp,  n. 

Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  se.Ken. 
krop  w. Som. -t-krop. 
Cress,  263,  329 — *a/5me.Nhb. 

+  kras. 
kdis  n.Nhb. 
knrs  v/m.Sc. +krds. 
kras  me.Nhb.  se.Keii.  Dor. 
kra/m.Cum.  cm.Lnn. +kres. 
tras  wm.Sc. 
krcslrtv.  ne.  em.  &  sm.Sc.  se.  sw. 

&  S.NIib.  n.Dur.  n.  4:  m.Cum. 

Wm.,  se.Yks.+tn>5,  sw.Yks. 

+krc/,  se.  em.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 

I.Ma.  n.  &  s.Slf.  n.  &  nw.Der. 

nw.i S.Lin.  Lei.  Som., but  w. 

Som.  kn's.  kris. 
krc/s.Si:.  s.Dur.  nnw.  snw.  sw. 

ii  ms.Yks. 
kris  m.Yks.  e.War.  Sus.  w.Wil. 

w.Som. 
krhs  se.Yks.  e.Dev. 
inie.Yks.  Rut.  s.O.\f.  ne.Nrf.  e. 

Suf.  e.  w.  ii  s.Som. 
krjs  n.Lan. 
Crew,  ig3^kret4  s.NIib.  n.Dur., 

Wm.  cm.Lan.+X'rm. 
kn'u  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  i 

em. Lan.  n.  Sc  s.Stf.  nw.Lin. 

Som.,  but  w.Som.  kni, 
kri'i  Inv.  ne.  &  em.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb. 

Ant.  sw.Nlib.  sm.  se.  &  sw. 

Lan.  LMa.  n.Der.  Lei.  s.Oxf. 

se.Ken.  s.Som. 
kni  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
Cringe,  263,  323,  35a. 
Crinkle,  323. 

Cripple,  109 — krepl  n.kyr.  Dor. 
knpi  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  em.Sc,  but 

Peb.  kropi,  sm.Sc.  Ant.  sw.  it 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.,  Wm. 

+krjpl,  sw.Yks.  Lan.,  but  n. 

Lan.  knpl,  I.Ma.  Stf.  n.Der. 

nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

Som.,  but  w.Som.  krapl. 
kripo  me.Wil. 
kropt  Peb.  e.Dev. 
krapl  w  .Som. 

krapl  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  krepl. 
knpl  Per.  Wm.  n.Lan. 
Crisp,  67,  331  — *n/,s-  Glo.  Dor. 

s.Som.  nw.  it  e.Dev.  w.Cor. 
krir/y^  W.Som. 

Cioffle,  323. 

Croft, 84, 279— i»n//  nc.Sc.Ayr., 
but  n.Ayr.  kn'i/t,  krofi,  Kcb. 
s.Chs.  Dnb.,  em.Stf.  +*ro/7,  s. 
Stf. 
itr«/l.Ma.+i>io/. 
kriifl n.Kyr.-^krOfl,  Ant.  m.Nlip. 
kriit  Glo. 
*/•<</  Peb. 
An>/LMa. 


k>x>/tsvr.  k  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  *  m. 

Cum. Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  se.  i  sw 

Lan.  n.  &  em.Slf.  n.Der.  nw. 

Lin.  Lei. 
krp/l  Inv.  em. Lan.  se.Ken. 
kiri/l  em.Sc,  but  Peb.  iro/,  n. 

Ayr. 
Crome,  323. 
Croodle,  323. 
Crook,   169— ini(i  m.Cum.    n. 

Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  fc  em. Lan.  n. 

Stf.  Lei. 
*;7.>*  Wm..  but  n.Wm.  kriiik,  nc. 

Wm.  kri'ik.  ne.Yks. 
kriik  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. 

kri'ik,  Peb.   Ant.  sw.Nljb..  s. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.  +  *i;;>!',    I.Ma.   s. 

Stf.    Dor.  Som.,  but  w.Som. 

krak. 
kri'ik  Inv.  em.Sc,  but  Peb.  kriik, 

n.Ayr.  Kcb.  n.is.-N'hb.  n.Dur. 

n.Cum.ne.Wm.sc.  isw.Lan. 

n.Der.  n.lt  nw.Lin. Lei.  s.Oxf. 

se.Ken. 
krok  me.Wil. 
kmk  Or.I.  w.Som. 
kriik  e.Dev. 
Croot,  323. 
Crop,  sb.  and  ?'.,  83-k'ap  Bch. 

Abd. .wm.Sc.-/'™/', but  n.Ayr. 

knip,  krop,  Kcb.  s.Lan.  s.Chs. 

Fit.  Dnb.,  em.Stf. +*«)/>,  s.Stf. 

Lei.  m.Nhp.   s.Wor.  w.Oxf. 

Brks.  Sus.  w.Som. 
krnp  n. Ayr. +krdp,  Ant.,  se.Ken. 

+  kr(ifi. 
kriip  wm.Sc.  Peb. 
krirp  Dor.  nw.Dev. 
krop  .nv.  sw.  i  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n. 

&  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.,  but 

s.Lan.  krap,  I.Ma.  n.  i  em.Slf. 

Der.    nw.Lin.    e.Hrf.    s.Oxf. 

Som.,  but  w.Som.  krap. 
krfip  se.Ken. 
krtip  n.Ayr. 
Cross,  ib.,  82— kras  nw.Oxf. + 

/(.'foi,e.Oxf.  Sus.e.Dor.  n.Dcv. 
krUs  nw.Oxf.  Bdf.  ne.Nrf.,  se. 

Ken. +krps,  w.Wil.  nw.Som. 

sw.  De  V. 
/ti«<  n.Kcn.   Dor.,  but   e.Dor. 

kras,  e.Dev. 
krii's  w.Wil. 
kros  Inv.  nc.  sn.  sm.  *  s.Sc  Uls. 

me.  se.  sw.  i  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n. 

i  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.,  but  m. 

Yks.  kriis,  n.  A:  sw.Lan.  I.Ma. 

Stf.  n.inw.ner.Lin.Rut.,Lci. 

-f  krps,   s.Oxf.   Som.,  but  w. 

Som.  krps. 
kmjs  e.Suf. 
krps  cm.  ii  s.Lan.  Lei.  Lon.  se. 

Ken.    me.Wil.    w.Som.    nw. 

Dev. 

kros  wm.Sc. 

kros  em.Sc. 

krits  m.Yks. 

Crouch,  323. 

Crow,  I/.,  127,  335,  425,  429- 

kra  ne.Sc. +/•)«,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

kni,  me. Nhb.,  s.Nhb. +it;(i. 
kraii  n.Wm.  e.Hrf.  Glo.  se.Ken. 
kni  Sh.l.Bch.Abd.,  sn.Sc+itra, 

sm.Sc,  but  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  kn'i. 

Ant.,  se.Nhb.+i'ru,  s.Nhb.  n. 

Dur.,   s.Dur. +  >b<-o,   n.Cum.+ 

krp,   Wm. +*«;,    but   n.Wm. 

kraii,  nnw.  i  snw.Yks.,  nm. 

Yks.  +  krp,  n.  *  nw.Lan.  n. 

Dev. 
kri)  S.Ayr.  Kcb. 


kra  ne.  4  sn.Sc.  Peb.  s.Sc.  w. 

Wil. 
kmu  m.Nhp.  n.Wor.  s.Oxf.  ne. 

Nrf.  Som.,  but  w.Som.  kro. 
kroi  m.Yks.,  sw.Yks. +itip. 
ki-p  em.Sc,  but  Peb.  krii,  wm.Sc. 

n.  4i  m.Cum.  ne.  nm.  se.  sw.  cs. 

4  ms.Yks.  I.Ma.  n.Lin.  Dor., 

but  e.Dor.  kro,  sw.  &  s.Dev. 
krou  n.Lei.  e.Suf. 
kro  Inv.  Ayr.,  but  s. Ayr.  krii,  se. 

i  sw. Nhb.  s.Dur.  e.i  w.Cum. 

Wm.  e.  4:  s.Yks  m.  sw.  ms.  tc 

s.Lan.  Chs.  Sif.  Der.  s.Lin. 

Rut.  Lei.,  but  n.Lei.  krou.  e. 

War.  nw.  &  e.Oxf.  Bdf.  s.Nrf. 

w.Suf.    n.Ken.    sm.Hmp.    e. 

Dor.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
kruj  se.Hrt. 
krou  nw.  &  me.Wil. 
Crowd,  429,  430. 
Cruel,  221 — kriii  il  snw.  &  sw. 

Yks.  sm.Lan.  Bdf. 
krCil  Uls. 
krmi-et  s.Sq. 
kni  cl  w.Som. 
Crumb,  103 — in<m  sw.&  s.Nhb. 

n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.,  but 

n.Wm. /tn<Mi, sw.Yks.  n.iem. 

Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin. 
tniiii  n.Wm.   s.Stf.,   w.Som.  + 

krcetn. 
kriiin  Ant.  sm.  se.  i  sw.Lan.  1. 

Ma. 
irvHi  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  em.Sc  Ayr. 

s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil. 

Dor.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
kmin  w.Som. 
Crump  =  to  crunch,  333, 
Crump  =  to  shrink,  333. 
Crunch,  323. 
Crush,  323. 
Crust,  210. 
Crutch,  u8,  263,  323.  335,  341 

— krit/  w.Som.  +  kO//,  e.Dev. 

+  krt!//. 
krot/ s.Kr(. 
krii//^hb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

sw.Yks.  n.  i  em. Lan. n.Stf.  n. 

Der.  nw.Lin. 
kni  f/ s.Slf. 

knil/sm.  se.  i  sw.Lan.  I.Ma. 
krvl/  Sc   Ant.  s.Oxf.   se.Ken. 

Sus.  me.Wil.  e.Dev. 
kvt/w.  &  s.Som. 
Cry,  323 — krae  sm.Lan. 
krai  Ov.l.  sn.  i  sm.Sc.  Yks.  m. 

Shr.  n.Dev.  w.Cor. 
/(•nil  s.Sc  ne.Der.,  m.Nhp. +itroi'. 
krci  Uls. 

kroi  t.Dtr.  m.Nhp. 
krvi  me.Wil. 

Cucumber,  326,  349— /tai<(u»i- 

ban  s.Chs. 
kaiikitmbxn  es.Yks.  se.  Lan. 
iaHitjMiAjoon.  Shr.  se.Ken., Sus. 

+  kftikjiubxn,  but  c.Sus.  kt'u- 

ki}nibj<r). 
kdkiitnbjiri  em.han. +k(ikitttiMr). 
kfikiinij^risw.it  ms.Yks. em. Lan. 
ktikjtttbMn  s.Lan.  +kS:kitiiibxry, 
kiekiniib^'ri  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
ki'tikiimbMn  Lei.  +ktnikitntbjin. 
kmki}nibjin  c.Sus. 
kaikvttuir)  w.Som, 
kfiikjmhAn  s.Sur.  Sus. 
kiukitmb»\n  s.Nhb.    n.Dur.    m. 

Cum.  n.Stf. 
kiiiktitnb?r  Wm. 
kiukjnib)  n  R\xt.-i-kvuk/nibj{r>,  s. 

Oxf. 


kiukjnib/r  Inv.  wm.Sc. 
kjaukumbjir)  n.Der. 
kjakiimb^n  nw.Der. 
kjvukjmnri  nw.Oxf.  e.Som. 
koukuman  nw.Lan. 
kotikinur  se.Nhb. 
kokvmbj'rr  Glo. 

kiitinijiri  w.Wil.  +  ki>iikimb».n. 
kiikiiinj^n  me.Wil. 
kukjntbtr  I.Ma. 
kiikjni}rvi.Yr(.  e.Pcr. 
kii kiimbtr  me.Ubb.  s.Dur. 
*/(/'HMW  fine. nnw. e.m.i  se.Yks. 
kiikiim>r'  n.Nhb. 
kilkviitbjr  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
kiikimbun  n.Vm.  \ kDukimbnr:, 

w.War.  ne.Shr. 
kvukiimbjiri  Lei. 
koukjHtbiir)  n.  Il  s.Lin.  Rut.  m. 

Bck.  ne.  ti  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  w.Wil 

e.Dev. 
koiikimtin  m.Shr. 
kjiikjtHjin  e.Dor. 
kjiikinDir)  n.Dev. 
Cud,  244— *iV/   n.Ajrr.  +  *i'(/,   s. 

Ayr.  Ant. 
torf  n.Nhb.,  Wm. +  *«(/. 
kiiiisw.  i  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.m.Cum. 

Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  &  em. Lan. 

Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Dor. 
*;'«/ se.  i  sw.Lan.  I.Ma. 
toil  Inv.  AjT.,  but  n.Ayr.  kid, 

kud,  S.Ayr,  kid,  Edb.  s.Oxf. 

se.Ken.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  kwld, 

me.Wil. 
kced  s.Sc. 
ki'id  n.Ayr. 
kid  Lth. 

kwid  ne.Sc  e.Sus.  Som.  e.Dev. 
Cuff,  V. ,  323. 
Culch,  323. 

Cup,  ioi—*rt/>  wm.Sc. +  i»^ 
kup  Uls..  but  Ant.  kiip,  Lei.  sw. 

Nhp. +*('(/!. 
kiipUhh.  Dur.n.  i m.Cum.  Wm. 

Yks.  n.  &  cm. Lan.  Stf.  n.Der. 

Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  s.Pem. 
kiiip  Sus. +ki>p. 
klip  Ant.  sm.  se.  sw.  *  s.Lan.  I. 

Ma.  Dnb.  nw.Der.  Lei.  m.  h 

sw.Nhp.  War.  n.Wor.  Shr., 

w.Oxf. +kop,  n.Bck. 
kvpSc.  but  wm.Sc. +jt(j/>,  w. *  s. 

Oxf.  se.Hrt.  Cmb.  Nrf.  Suf. 

Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  Wil.  Dor.  Som. 

Dev.  Cor. 
kirp  Sh.I. 
Curdle,  263. 

Curds,  107,  263 — kddg  ne.Nrf. 
krjd:  Rut. 
khds  w.Som. 
kind:  ne.Sc.  sc.Nlib.  s.Dur.  n. 

Cum.  Wm.  Yks.   nw.  *  em. 

Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  n.Lin,  s. 

Lm. +*irf«. 
knida  Ant.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  I. 

Ma.    s.Chs.    c.Slf.    nw.Der., 

tio\.  + kvds.  n.Shr. 
krvdi  Inv.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

em.  4  wm.Sc.  Glo.  Wil..  but 

me.Wil.  kvdt,  w.Wil.  kvd*, 

nw.Som. 
ivdt  Lci.  +  kvds,  ne.Shr.  e.Suf. 

me.Wil. 
kvde  Not.  Lei.  nw.  &  s.Oxf.  se. 

Ken.  w.Wil.  Dor. 
kjds  s.Lin. 
kjrdz  s.i^bb.  n.Dur. 
kide   m.Cum.  sc.Lan.  s.Stf.  e. 

Sus.  e.Dev. 
kirdt  Ayr. 

14-2 


CURLS 


[io8] 


DAUGHTER 


Curls,  298. 

Currant,  262. 

Curse,  107,  429 — kas  ne.Nrf. + 

kvs. 
kos  sw.  &  s.Lan.+A"S,  s.Chs.  n. 

Stf.  nw.Lin. 
tps  sw.  i  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Lan. 
kits  sm.  sw.  Ji  s.Lan.  I. Ma. 
kurs  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.  Per. 

Ayr.,   but  n.Ayr.   kjrs,  Lth. 

Edb. 
kvs  ne.Nrf.  Sus.  me.Wil.  Dor. 

Som.  Dev.,  but  e.Dev.  kis. 
kirs  Ant.  Wm. 
kjrs  n.Ayr. 
kis  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  nw.  U  em. 

Lan.  n.Der.  Lei.   s.Oxf.   se. 

Ken.  e.Dev. 
Curve,  279. 

Cushion,  218,  231,  233,  244— 
hii'ifiit  Wm.  snw.Yks. 
hwi/n  nnw.Yks. +  !t»//'«. 
kiiifn  sn.Sc. +  ^y/«. 
kiifin  Kcb.  e.    S;   ni.Yks.   s.Stf. 

Lin.,  but  n.Lin.  kiifii.  w.Wil.. 

+  kufn. 
kujn  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Nhb..  Dur.  + 

if^w,  n.Cum.+^a'/0^se.Yks., 

n.Lan. +  :n/«.    n.Stf.    n.Lin., 

Rut.  +  kvfn,    S.Oxf.    se.Ken. 

.Sus.  w.Wil. 
kiifn  Inv.  n.Der. 
kitifii  sm.Lan.+^;V/«. 
kiifin  Ant.  n.Shr. 
kiifn   \.&n.  +  kimfii,   but  n.Lan. 

kufii^  ivifiu  ne.Lan.  wifit,  m. 

Lan.  zviifn,  sm.Lan.+*»//M,  L 

Ha.  nw.Der. 
kefiii  sm.Sc,  but  Kcb.  kufiit,  e. 

Som. 
kv/n  ne.  sn.  em.  wm.  i  s.Sc.  ne. 

Yks.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.Nrf.  ne.Slir. 

m.Nhp.  Bck.  e.Suf  e.Dev. 
kwifn  Lan.    Shr.,   but   ne.Shr. 

kufn. 
kwtifn  n.Cum. 
wifiii  Dur.  Cum.,    but   n.Cum. 

kii/ii,  kiviifii,  w.  4i  sw.Yks. 
-wifn  nnw.Yks.  n.  &  ne.Lan. 
wiifii  m.Lan. 
Custard,  303. 
Cut,  428,  429,  433. 
Dainty,  205, 231 — dainti  se.  Ken. 

Sus.  me.  &  w.Wil. Dor.  w.Som. 
deniti  e.Suf. 

dcnte  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Kcb. 
deiiti  Inv.,  I\.hi.  +  datli,  wm.Sc. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  Ant.  m. 

Cum.  Wm.  ne.Yks. 
de}»li  e.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  sc.Lan. 

n.Stf.  Lin. 
denli  Bch.   Abd.   Nhb.    n.Dur. 

em.  &  svv.Lan.  I. Ma.  s.Stf.  n. 

&  nw.Der.  ne.Nrf. 
dijii/i  m.Yks. 
duiili  sn.Sc. 
Dairy,  231 — dseiri  w.Wil.  +deri. 
dxri  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb.  m.Cum. 

n.Lan.    nw.Der.    se.Kcn.   e. 

Dev. 
rffiW  sn.Sc,  wm.Sc. +(/("»•/'. 
deri  Peb.  Kcb. 
deri  Ayr. 
dari  s.Nhb.  +  deri,    n.Dur.    n. 

Cum.,  snw.Yks.+rft'n,  c.Yks., 

se.Yks. +rfun',  se.  &  sw.Lan. 
n.Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  Rut.  ne. 
Nrf.  e.Suf. 
rffiriBch.,  Abd.+rfrn,  w.Frf.  c. 

Per. 
deri  Inv.  Abd.  wm.Sc.  s.Nhb.  n. 


Cum.  w.Wm.  snw.Yks.  em.  & 

s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Oxf.  w.Wil. 
dianse.  i  m.Yks.  S.Lin.  Lei.  Dor. 
rfm' s.Chs.  ne.Shr. 
Daisy,  48,   231 — daisi  se.Ken. 

s.Som. 
di'^i  m.Cum.  Wm.,  but  w.Wm. 

dc2i,  n.li  s.Lan.,  e.Dev.+rff^i'. 
dasi  sw.Nhb.    sw.Yks.    n.Stf. 

nw.Lin.  Dor.  e.Dev. 
d,-cc  Peb. 

dece  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Kcb. 
dc^i  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  but  n. 

Ayr.  deze,  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  w. 

Wm.  m.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  I. Ma. 

s.Stf.  n.Der.  me.Wil. 
Dale,  43,  45— rfniV se.Ken. 
rfc/ n.Nhb.,  s;Lan.+rfc7. 
de}/  n.Cum. -f-diel,  m.  &se.Yks.4- 

dij/,    sw.Yks.,    n.Lan. +  rfw/, 

nw.Lan.  +  rfiVi/,  nw.  &  s.Lin. 

m.Bck.    w.Hrt.    e.Suf.    Sus. 

Dor.  e.Dev. 
dilBch.,Ahd.+dt%  w.Frf.e.  Per., 

s.Nhb.+rff7,  n.Dur. 
del  Inv.  Abd.  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr. 

Lth.  Edb.   Kcb..   me.Nhb.  + 

die/,  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  em.  sw.  & 

s.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der. 
din!  m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.Yks.  nw. 

Lan. 
diel  me.Nhb.  n.Cum. 
rfiWs.Sc.  s.Dur.  ne.  m.  i  se.Yks. 

n.Lan. 
Damage,  366. 
Dance,  202 — rf(7HsSh.I.Inv.Bch., 

Abd.+(te<s,  sn.Sc.  +  rfp«s,  w. 

Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  S.Ayr.  Kcb. 

Ant.    S.Nhb.  n.Dur.   m.Cum. 

Wm.  nnw.Yks.,  snw.Yks.  + 

(/oHs,m.i  se.Yks.  n.Lan.  I. Ma. 

n.  &  s.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.  nw. 

Lin.    Rut.    Shr.,    but  n.Shr. 

dens,  w. Som. +dd>is. 
dtins Abd.Llh.  Edb.  e.Yks.,  Lei. 

+dmi!S,  m.Nhp.  ne.Nrf.  s.Oxf. 

se.Ken.,  e.Dor.+(/c«s,w.Som. 
dans  w.Hrt. 

dans  Ayr.,  but  S.Ayr,  dans, 
dsens  w.Wil. +rf«;(5,  Dor.,  but  e. 

Dor.  dtins,  dens, 
dicns  Lei.  me.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dev. 
dens  n.Hrf.  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
de.>ns  w.Cor. 
dens  n.Shr.  e.Dor. 
rfoHS  snw.  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  s.&sw. 

Lan. 
dpns  sn.Sc. 
do^ns  em.  &  se.Lan. 
Danger,  206,  229,  352,  366— 
daiiidz3iri  w.  &  s.Wor.  m.Shr. 

se.Ken. 
rf(7)irf^.)(n ne.Yks.  ne.Nrf.  e.Som. 
diindpr  se.Nhb. 
fte«rf^.»(j)  w.Wil. Dor., but  e.Dor. 

dendpii'',  w.Som. 
drindztr  \vm.Sc.+de>td^,?r,  Ant. 
de}ndp(r)      e.Yks.,      m.Yks.  + 

di,>ndgHr),  sw.Yks.  n.Stf.  nw. 

i  S.Lin.  m.Bck. 
de}nd^3r  n.Cum. 
dendgi'n  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
dindzyrlnv.  s.Sc. 
denagHi')  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  nw. 

se.  &  es. Yks. Lan.,  but  se.Lan. 

dgndt^.K)'),   sw.Lan.  dond^Hr), 

s.Stf.  nw.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  s.Oxf. 

e.Suf.  e.Dor. 
rfn;n'r.»-Bch.  Abd.  sn.  i  wm.Sc. 

s.Ayr.Lth.Edb.,I.Ma.+rfc)/^,);-. 
dcn'sO)  n.Der. 


dondp(r)  sw.Lan. 
dgndpo')  se.Lan. 
Dare— (/«>■  Sh.I.  sm.Sc,  Ant.+ 

ddr,   me.Nhb.,  n.Cum. +  rfoJ>-, 

I.Ma. 
daitt)  sw.Yks.,  s.Lan. +rfn(f-i. 
dHyri    s.Dur.   m.Cum.    ne.Yks., 

nnw.Yks. +rf/n(n,  snw.Yks.+ 

dim,  e.  &  m.Yks.,   se.Yks.+ 

deiir),  n.  Is.  nw.Lan.,  em. Lan. 

+d^(r),  sw.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n. 

ne.  i  nw.Der.  Lin.  ne.  i  m. 

Shr.  ne.Nrf. 
dtlr  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 

Ant.    n.Nhb.,    se.Nhb. +  rf«-, 

Wm.,  but  sw.Wm.  dijr. 
diir  Kcb. 
dar  s.Sc. 

rfa-o-)  Lei.+rfrXr),  se.Ken.  Sus. 
der  wm.Sc. +rfp»-. 
de^(i1s.Nhb.+dp(r>,t\.'Dur.+do^(n, 

se.Yks.  se.Lan.  Rut.  Lei.  s. 

War.  Oxf.  m.Bck.  e.Suf.  me. 

Wil.  Dor.  w.  i  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
de(y>  snw.Yks. 
rf«- se.Nhb. 
diad)  nnw.Yks. 
dijr  svv.Wm. 
dojir)  n.Dur. 
do;>y  n.Cum. 
rfpcc)  s.Nhb. 
dpi-  wm.Sc.    Ayr,    but   s.Ayr. 

day,  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  sw.Nhb. 

d3(y)  em.  Sism.Lan.  s.Stf  w.Wil. 

Dark,56— (/n»*  Or.I.  Bch.  Abd.s. 

Ayr.  Kcb.  Uls.  n.  i  sw.Nhb. 

n.Cum.  I.Ma. 
rfnsi  w.Wm.  em. Lan.  n.Der.  s. 

Som.,  e.Dev.+rfa/\ 
(/(fit  s.Nhb.,  n.Dur.+rffj/',m.Cum. 

Wm.,  but  w.Wm.  da.ik.  sw. 

Yks.  n.  se.  &  ms.Lan.  Stf.  ne. 

e.&s.  Der.  nw.Lin. Lei.  m.Shr. 

s.Oxf  s. Nrf. se.Ken.  Sus.  me. 

Wil.  Dor.  Som.,  but  s.Som. 

da^k,  e.Dev. 
dark  Inv.  Vkf.Frf.  e.Per. 
dark  Dub. 
dark  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  dprk,  s. 

Ayr.  dark, 
dxrk  s.Sc. 
rf«'*  sw.Lan. 
derk  Peb. 
dejk  n.Dur. 
dprk  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
dvk  n.Ken.  nw.Dev. 
d)k  sm.Lan. 
Darlington,  273. 
Darn,  37 — rfnoj  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

s.Ayr.Kcb.Uls.n.Nhb.n.Cum. 

I.Ma. 
dain  w.Wm.  em. Lan.  n.Stf.    e. 

Dev. 
dan  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Yks. 

n.  &  se.Lan.,  s.Lan. +rfo/;,  n. 
Der.  nw.Lin.  Rut.,  m.Shr.+ 
dzdn,  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  se. 
Ken.  Sus.  me.  i  w.Wil.  Dor. 
ddrn  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  Ayr.,  but 

S.Ayr,  darn, 
d.vm  s.Sc. 
dwn  sw.Lan.  Lei. 
deni  wm.Sc.  Peb. 
dcit  nw.Der. 
r/prn  Lth.  Edb. 
dnn  s.Lan. 
d.^dn  m.Shr. 
Dash,  27,  343. 
Daughter,  90,  284,  358,  359— 


daxt^r  ncSc+rfo/J*-,  do/jr,  but 
Bch.  +  rfox '■''•,  Abd.+daiixtJy, 
dafsr,  doxtJr. 

dafhir)  ne.Yks.+rfOjJjO),  doiiljoi. 

daiixt'>rSh.l.  Abd.  Peb.,  n.Cum. 
.^doxi^r,  doutjr. 

daiitpr  Wm.  +  dontjlr),  but  n. 
Wm.+rfoK/.)/',  w.Wm.  daiil.ir. 

rf«Htt))nnw.  Nhb., s.Nhb. n.Dur. 
snw.Yks.+rfoK/JiT),  se.Lan. 

dautJr  w.Wm. 

danfun       s.Lan.  +  dontpw, 
dotitsly),  doul3i.r). 

ddxl^y  Or.l.,  sn.Sc. +rfox'J''. 

ddftM-t  Uri.+ddtxr).  dphi.i'i.  Dev. 
+ddtji.r),  but  sw.Dev.  dafb(ri, 
datj(i->,  Cor.+ddh(y>. 

ddtiin  Chs.  +  duu/}( n,  but  s.Chs. 
+  dptiin,  Not.+a'p/.)(n,  dautxr), 
S.Lin.  Rut. +a'pWr).  Lei.+ 
dp/xn,  dontJir),  Nhp.  +  rfpM>0, 
but  m.Nhp.+dout3(y),  n.Wor. 
+  dp/jir),  w.Wor.,  ne.Shr. + 
dptiiri,  Glo.  Oxf,  but  \v.  &  s. 
Oxf  +  rfptt)-',  Brks.,  n.Bck.+ 
dplHn,  m.Bck..  Bdf+rfpfacn, 
Nrfe.Suf.Ess.Ken.Sur..buts. 
Sur.+rfp^.«ri.  Sus.,but  w.Sus.+ 
dp/3(i'),  Wil.+decUn,  but  w. 
Wil.+detxn,  Dor.,  but  e.Dor. 
+delJ(r:,  dph(r),  \v.  &  s.Som. 
Dev.,  but  sw.Dev.  da/lair), 
datJlr),  Cor. 

ddpjr  Abd. 

ddftdir)  sw.Dev.+daiJir). 

dai/ijr  l.Wa. +dplJr. 

da/j(r)  s.War.+rfp/At),  sw.Dev. 

datcr  Uls.,  but  Ant.  dpxl-'r. 

ds:lxr)  sm.Hmp.  Wil.  e.Som. 

dcjtjin  m.Yks.+rfo((/xo. 

dclj(.y)  ^N.W^\.+dxl^^^l,  e.Dor.+ 
ddtiin,  dplMr). 

doxlJrCat.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  Frf., 
but  w. Frf.  +  (/o/jc,  Per.,  but  e. 
Per.+a'o/.)»-,FifSlg.Dmb.,wm. 
Sc.Wox'."',  doxtJr,  sm.Sc,  but 
S.Ayr. +  a'px'''>',  ddxl>r,  Lnk., 
Lth.  Edb.Wpx''"')n-Cum. 

dotiir)  m.Shr. 

doji^ri  ne.Yks. 

doPjr  ne.Sc. 

doux/^y  s.Sc 

doutpny)  n.  &  s.Lan. 

dotitM)  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  s.Dur.+ 
doiifxr),  e.  m.  4:  w.Cum.Wm. 
n.(S!snw.Yks.,e.Yks.+rfBH/^(y), 
m.Yks.,  sw.Yks. +  </»»/.«/),  s. 
Yks.  nw.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan.,  but 
ms.Lan.  +  dviilHry,  Dnb.  + 
dptairi,  n.Sif.+dplxn,  duiihin, 
l:\.Der■-^dvlllJ<r>,  nw.Lin.  Lei. 

rfoH/jcme.se.  4:  sw.Nhb. n.Cum., 
n.Wm.-i-dotilJi.n. 

donpxn  s.Dur.  se.Yks. 

dpxt^y  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 

dpl3(.r)  s.Chs.+dviit3(y',  Fit.  Dnb. 
n.  &  em.Stf.+dvntMr),  wm.  i 
s.Stf  Not.  S.Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 
Nhp.  e.  &  s.War.  n.  &  s.Wor. 
n.  ne.  &  se.Shr.  e.Hrf.  w.  i 
s.Oxf  n.Bck.  Bdf  nw.Hrt., 
se.Hrt.+diuMn,  Hnt.  Nrf.  s. 
Sur.  w.Sus.  e.Dor.  Som.,  but 
e.Som.  dxtxr),  w.  &  s.Som. 
ddtxn. 

dpijy  I.Ma. 

dp/ijy  Dub. 

doxt'r  em.Sc,  but  Lth.  Edb. 
doxtn;  rfpx''"',  Peb.  daitxtir, 
wm.Sc. 

rfox'-""  wm.Sc  S.Ayr. 


DAUGHTER 
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DELAY 


d6/}rne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

diulun  sc.Hrt. 

doiilxn  nnw.    i    sw.Yks.   ms. 

Lan.  Chs.  n.c.iem.Slf.  Der., 

but  n.Dcr. +rfo;(/x/),  Not.  n. 

Lin.  m.Nhp.  w.Suf. 
dvufinr)  e.Yks. 
Dawn»  49 — dajH  s.Som. 
dan  Inv.  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  dan, 

Abd.+rfa«,sn.Sc.\v.Frf.c  Per. 

me.  se.  i  s.Nlib.  n.Dur.  nnw. 

Yks.  m.Bck.  se.Kcn.  Dor. 
dan  Kcb. 

dan  Bch.,  Abd. +</(?«.  s.Sc. 
do}n  m.Yks.,  sw.Yks.+rfo«. 
rfpH  Ayr.m.Cum.w.Wm.e.isc. 

Yks.  n.  Jt  sw.Lan.  I. Ma.  Stf. 

n.Der.  Lin.  s.Oxf.  nc.Nrf.  e. 

Suf.  Som.,  but  s.Som.  dafn, 

G.Vlt:\\+d6jn. 
dojH  cm. Lan.  e.Dev. 
don  sw.Yks.  ms.Lan. 
Day,  48,  377,  382— rfn«  m.Nhp. 

+</»i,  dei.de,  sw.Nhp.+rfci,  de, 

s.Wor.+rf<',   m.Shr.,  n.Hrf.+ 

dei,  de,  c.Hrf.  s.Pem.,  GI0.+ 

dai,  di,  \v.Ox(.  +  de,  se.  Hrt. + 

rfo'.rfi.),  s.Nrf.+rff.w.Suf.  Ken., 

sm.Hmp.+rft',  nw.  4c  me.Wil., 

Dor.+rf^,  bute.Dor. +fte(,  di, 

s.Som. 
dai  Glo. 

rfa'f' m.Nhp.,  e.Dor.+rfoi',  dc,  di. 
dee  sn.Sc.Wf,  Vh.+de.  but  Ant. 

del,  se.Nhb. +rff,  e.Cum,,  w. 

Cum.+rff,  n.Wm.  nnw.Yks.+ 

de,  n.Lan. 
eiei  ne.Sc.+</f,nm.Sc.,butw.Frf. 

e.Per.  de.  Lth.  Ant.,  em.Stf.+ 

de,  di,  s.Stf.,  Lei.+rfr,  but  n. 

Lei.  dc,  ne.Nhp.+rff,  m.  i  sw. 

Nhp.  n.Wor.  n.Hrf..  nw.  &e. 

0.\f.+rfc,  n.Bck.,  m.Bck.  Bdf. 

Hnt.   nw.Hrt.  +  de,    sc.Hrt., 

ne.  &  nw.  Nrf. +</»',  e.Suf.+(/«, 

Ess.  Som.,  but  e.  &  w.Som. 

de,  s.Som.  dai,  n.Dev.+rff. 
de»  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  snw. 

Yks. +(/f,nm.  Yks. +(/i'.). e.Yks., 

se.i  sw.Yks.+(/f,  ms.Yks.,  n. 

Stf.+rfi,  n.  &  nw.Lin.,  s.Lin. 

+(/<",  w.Hrt.e.Suf.,e.Dcv.+rf<". 
</e  Sh.  at  Or.L  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc. 

w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.,butLth. 

dei,  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  s.Sc.  Uls. 

me.  se.  sw.  is  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n. 

m.  &  w.Cum.  n.  w.  At  s.Wm. 

nw.Yks.,  m.Yks. +(/;>.  se.  sw. 

i  s.Yks.  Lan.,  but  n.Lan.  dx, 

LMa.,  Chs.  Flt.+rfr,  em.Stf., 

wm.Stf.+rfr,  n.Der.,  ne.Dcr.+ 

rfr,  nw.Der.,  e.Dcr. +rfi,  Not. 

m.  i  S.Lin.  Rut.  n.Lei.  ne.  m. 

4!Sw.Nhp.,e.War.Wi,s.War. 

s.Wor.  n.  em.  se.  *  s.Shr.  n. 

Hrl'.  nw.  e.  &  w.O.Kf.sc.Brks. 

m.Bck.  Bdf.  Hnt.  nw.Hrt.  n. 

Cmb.  ne.  nw.  &  s.Nrf.  Sus.,  but 

e.Sus.  di,  sm.Hmp.  Dor.  e.  & 

w.Som.  n.  e.  &  s.Dev.  w.Cor. 
</«nm.&  m.Yks.  se.Hrt.  w.Wil. 
rff  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  n.  e.  i  m.Slf. 

Der.+(/f,  Lei.  e.War.  nc.Shr. 

Glo.  e.Sus.  e.Dor. 
Dead,  188,249,296— rfiErfw.Wil. 
ded  ]nv.+di'd,  cs.Yks.,  em. Lan. 

+diid,  LMa.,  s.Slf.+deed.  ne. 

Der.+rfirf,  s.L'm. +diM,  Rut.+ 

diid,  Lei.  m.  &  sw.Nhp.,  n.  i 

ne.Hhr.+d^ed,  n.Hri.+djvd,  s. 

Oxf.  m  Bck.  e.Sus.  Som.,  but 


w.Som.  dcd,  s.Som.  deid,  n. 

Dcv. 
rf<iV/n.Dur.+(/?(/,nnw.Yks.+(/iW/, 

s.Som.,  e.Dev. +(/«(/. 
deid  c.Suf.  e.Dev. 
ded  Sh.l.+ded,  did,  ne.Sc.+rfirf, 

but  Abd.+rff(/,  w.Frf.  c.Pcr. 

Uls.,  but  Ant.  dud. 
ded  Sh.I.  Inv.,  nc.Nrf.+did.  n. 

&  se.Ken.  w.Som.  sw.Uev. 
did  ne.  Der.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  ded. 
</<((/ nnw.  Yks. 
dijd  Ain.  sw.  &  s.Wm.  ne.  e.  & 

m.Yks.,  se. Yks. +f/(rf.  sw.Yks. 

Lan.,butcm.Lan.+r/f^/.s.Lan. 

+d~ed,  n.Der.,  nw.Dcr.+rf/rf, 

Lin.,  but  s.Lin.+rffrf,  Rut.  s. 

War. 
rfirfSh.I.,Or.I.+<fr(/,ne.Sc.,Ayr. 

sm.Sc. +  rfrrf,  Lth.  Edb,  s.Sc, 

n.Cum. +did. 
did  O  r.  I . ,  Abd .  +ded,  did,  sn .  w  m . 

&  sm.Sc.  Feb.  Nhb.  Dur.,  but 

n.Dur.+</«rf,  n.  &  m.Cuni.  w. 

Wm.     se.Yks.    nw.Der.,    n. 

WoT.+dgcd,  ne.Nrf, 
djed  e.  i  w.O.xf. 
djvd  n.  &  e.Hrf. 
dpd  w.Wor. 
rfjfrfs.Lan.+rfwf/.s.Chs.Flt.Dnb. 

Stf.,buts.Str.+rf<-</,  w.i  s.Der. 

War.,  but s. War.  dud,  n.  J;  s. 

Wor.  n.  ne.  m.  ise.Shr.  nw. 

Oxf. 
Deaf,  188,280,  296— (/«/ se.Ken. 

Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  de/,  dif,  dlf. 
de/em.  Sz  s. Lan. +(/;>/.  Chs.+r/;f/, 

l.Ma.+diy,  em, Stf.  Not.Wi/c. 

Der. +(/;/,  di)/,  m.Lin.,  s.Lin. 

+dii/,  Rut.+rfi/l  Lei. +dcv,  dif, 

s.War.  s.Wor.  se.Shr.  Oxf. 

nm.Brks.  n.  &  m.Bck.  Bdf., 

nw. Hrt.+rf«/,   Hnt.   m.   &  s. 

Cmb.,  ne.Nrf.+rfi/.  nw.Nrf.  e. 

Suf.,  Ess.+rf</,  di/,  e.Ken.  s. 

Sur.,  Sus.  me.Wil. +rfi/,e.  Dor. 

+<///,  di/  s..Som. +(///;  n.Dev. 
rffz/n. Dur. +(/</,  nnw.Yks.+rf<>/, 

di/ 
de>/ n.Sif.+dif,  nw.Hrt. 
rff/Sh.I.  ncSc,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

eTi/  sn.  &  nm.Sc,   Uls. +</.*/, 

but  Ant.  di.>/. 
dc/l.ila. 
dcv  Lei. 

diej  nnw.Yks..  snw.Yks.+<//i/^ 
rfi/Dnb.  n.  e.  4.  em.Slf.,  s.Stf.+ 

di/  nw.Der.+rfij/",  e.Dcr.  Not. 

n.Wor.,  s.Vem. +di/,  se.Cnib. 

Ess.  Sus.  me.  &  w.Wil. e.Dor. 

e.Som.,  c.CoT.+di/. 
di)/ Ant.,  Wm.+r/i/,  ne.  snw.  e. 

&  m.Yks.,  sc.Yks.+di/  sw.  4i 

ms.Yks.  Lan.,    but  em.  &  s. 

Lan.+rfiy,  n.nw.&e.Dcr.n.nw. 

4i  s.Lin.,  Glo. +(///",  e.Dev.+rfrw. 
</■!/■  Bch.  Abd.  om.Sc,  but  Lth. 

Peb.  di/  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  di/ 

sm.Sc.+di/s.Hc., n.Cum. +di/. 
(/i/wm.i sm.Sc.  Lth.  Peb.  Nhb. 

Dur.,  but  n.Dur.+rfn/,  n.  i  m. 

Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  t  se.Yks. 

wm.&s.Slf.ne.Dcr.  Rut.  Lei. 

m.Nhp.,  n.  &  nc.Shr. +  (/;r/, 

Gmg.    s.Pem.  Glo.    ne.Cmb. 

ne.Nrl.  Ess.  e.Dor.  nw. Som., 

w.Som.+rfi!/,  s.Som.,  sw.Dev. 

+rfft/,  e.Cor. 
div  w.Som. Dcv.,  but  n. Dcv.  de/, 

e.Dev.+di)/,s\v.Dev.+dl/,Cor., 

but  e.Cor.  di/,  dt/. 


d>/V\s. 

d^r/Chs.  Fit.  n.  ne.  4  m.Shr. 
Deal,  137,  138,   296,  428,  429, 

433—*''?'  Sus.   Dor.,   but   c. 

Dor.  dij/. 
</o7Ant.,nw.Yks.+rfif/,Lci.+rfJ/, 

c.Dcv.+dc)/. 
A/s.Chs. +</;?/,  Dnh.+del,  s.Slf. 

+(/(■/,  ((;(•/,'  nc.Der.+rfij/,  Rut. 

+<//"/,  sw.Nhp. n.Hrf. +</i/,  dul, 

nw.Dcv. 
de)l  n.Stf.  s.Lin.  e.Suf.  e.Dev. 
*/  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
</(7Sh.I.  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

dc/,  wm.Sc  Ayr.  Kcb.  Uls., 

but  Ant.  dcil.  l.'Ma.  Dnb.s.Stf. 

n.Shr.,    m.Bck.    ne.Nrf.+rfi/, 

sw.  De  V. 
diet  nw.Yks. 
dil  m.  &  sw.Nhp.  n.Hrf. 
rf/Ws.Sc  n.Nhb.,  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

+di/,  n.Cum. +rfi/,  e.  &  m.Yks., 

sc.  Yks.+rfr/,  sw.Yks.  Lan.,  but 

s.Lan.+rfjf/,  w.Chs.  n.  i  nc. 

Der.,  nw.Der. +(/i/,  n.  &  nw. 

Lin.   sw.Nhp.,  s.War. +rf;f/. 

ne.Shr.  n.Hrf.  s.Oxf.  w.Wil. 

e.Dor.  s.Som. 
di/  Edb.  n.Cum. 
(ft/ Inv.  Lth.  me.se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 

Dur.,  but  n.Dur. +rfw/,m. Cum. 

vv.Wm.  se.  i  cs.Yks.  nw.Der. 

Rut.  Lei.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  se. 

Ken. 
d^c/  s.Lan.  +  dij/,  s.Chs.  Fit.  s. 

Sif.  War.,  but  s.War. +(/;>/,  m. 

Shr. 
Dear,    195 — dcijoo    nnw.Yks.  + 

(/«>•),  s.Chs. 
dej(n  n.Stf  e.Der.  Nrf.  c.Suf. 
dixn  s.Ntih.  Dur.  m.Cum.Wm., 

but   w.Wm.    dir,     Yks.,    but 

nnw.Yks. +dcij(n,  Lan.  Dnb. 

n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 

m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  Ken.  Sus.  me. 

&  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  w.  &  s.Som.  c. 

Dev. 
di)r  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Uls.  se.  & 

sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  LMa. 
dir  Edb. 
dir  Or.I.  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

dijr,  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm. 

Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Peb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 

mc.Nhb.  w.Wm. 
Death,  188,  249,  296,  378 — die/' 

e.Suf.  Dor.  w.Som. 
deij>  Ant.,  nnw.Yks.+rf/r/,  di/. 
de/  ne.Sc +rff/,  but  Ahd.+dr/, 

snw.Yks.+rfii:/,  se.Yks.Wij/, 

di/i,    es.Yks.,    em. Lan. +</>>/, 

I. Ma.  n.Stf.  nw.  it  s.Lin.  Rut. 

Lei.    s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  se. 

Hrt.  Hnt.  ne.Nrf.  Ken.  s.Sur. 

Sus. me.  &  w.Wil.  Som.,  but  w. 

Som.  da'/,  e.Dev. 
(iy*  Sh.I.,  Inv.+rffy*,  nc. sn.  &  nm. 

Sc,    wm.Sc.  +dr/>,    Uls.+iii/, 

but  Ant.  dei/>. 
di'P  Inv.,  Abd.  +  rff)^,  wm.  &  sm. 

Sc,  Lth.+rfi/,  Edb.+rfi/,  Peb. 
die/  nw.Yks. 

di/>  n.Dur. +di/',  nw.Dcr.+rf/i/. 
<//.'/  s.Sc.  sw.Wm.  nc.  c.  m.  sc. 

<c  sw.Yks.  Lan.,  but  cm. Lan, 

4</c/,  n.  4  nw.Der.  n.Lin.,  w. 

War.+rf,;./. 
</)/  Edb.,  n.Cum. +dl/i. 
di/  Lth.  Nhb.  Dur.,  but  n.Dur.+ 

di/,  n.   4:    m.Cuni.  Win.,  but 

sw.Wm.  dC>/,  nnw.  i  se.Yks. 

wm.Stf. 


d/ji  w.Wor. 

d,/  Uls. 

<^c/  s.Chs.  s.Stf.  w.Dcr.  War., 

but  w.War.+rfw/,  ne.ti  m.Shr. 
Debt,  209. 

Deceit,  220— rf/w.)/ n.Stf. 
disci  Lan.,  but  se.Lan.  djsci,  s. 

Stf.  n.Der.  m.Shr.  me.Wil.  w. 

Som. 
disiji  sw.Yks.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
disil  Bch.  Abd. 
di:,il  Lth.,  s.Nhb.+djsU,  n.Dur. 

m.Cum.  w.Wm.  se.Ken. 
d)scl  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Peb. 
djse/ Ant.  se.Lan.  I. Ma.  Sus.Dor. 
disil  Ayr.  Edb. 
djsillnv.  s.Nhb. 
Deceive,    axo—disciv   nw.Yks. 

Lei. 
rf/sc/y  n.Stf.  C.Suf. 
rf/irKSh.I.  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

di!.iv,  sn.  4  wm.Sc  Uls.,  but 

Ant.  rf./5ei',em.sm.sw.  4t  s.Lan. 

s.Strn.4:  nw.Der., Rut. +rfiVfi', 

s.War.  n.Wor.  n.4t  m.Shr.  ne. 

Nrf.  m.Bck.  me.Wil.,  w.Wil. 

+disi)v.  w.Som.  n.Dev. 
disin  n.Nhb.  c.  *  m.Yks.,  se. 

Yks.+<fo<w,sw.Yks.Lin.s.Oxf. 
disiv  s.Sc.  e.Stf. 
disiv  Bch.  Abd.,  s.Nhb.+rfwri/,  n. 

Dur.  n.  4:  m.Cum.  Wm.  se. 

Yks.    n.  k  nw.Lan.  wm.Stf. 

Rut.  scKcn.  e.Sus.  e.Dor. 
diziiv  w.Wil. 
dtscv  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ant.  se.Lan. 

I. Ma.  Sus.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor. 

disiv,  e.Som. 
d3siv  Edb. 

d)siv  Inv.  Ayr.  s.Nhb. 
Deed,  131,  132 — (/<-(</nnw.Yks.+ 

did,  snw.Yks.  s.Chs.  Stf,  Lei. 

+did,  c.Suf.,  e.Dev.+(/i(/. 
diid  s.Oxf.  Dor. 
did  Sh.I.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.   n.Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb. 

s.Sc 
didlnv.  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  did, 

Lth.  Peb.  Ant.  me.  se.  sw.  i 

s.Nhb.    n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 

Wm.    nnw.  c.  se.   &  es.Yks. 

Lan.  LMa.  n.  4  nw.Der.  nw. 

Lin.  Rut.  Lei. ne.Nrl. se.Ken, 

Som.  e.Dev. 
Deep,  190,  igr — deifi  n.Stf. 
dcp  s.Stf. 
difi  n.Nhb.,  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.+rfr^, 

LMa.,  hei. +dip,  w.Som. 
di)p  se.Lan.  s.Oxf  Dor.  e.Dev. 
dip   Bch.    Abd.    w.Frf    e.Per. 

Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. +rff/>,  Edb. 
dip  Or.I.  Inv.,  Abd.  n.Ayr.+dip, 

Lth.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  i  s.Nhb. 

n.  Dur.n.  4:  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw. 

Yks.  Lan.,  but  se.Lan.  (/i>/^,  n. 

Der. nw.Lin.  Lei. se.Ken.  me. 

Wil.  Som.,  but  w.Som.  dip. 
Deer,  195— rfr.'<r)  n.Stf. 
dixn  Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Lan. 

s.Stf.  n.  *  nw.Der.  Lin.  Lei. 

s.Oxl.  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  Dor. 

Som.  e.Dev. 
diirlnv.  Bch.  Abd.  Ant. sw.Nhb. 

I.Ma. 
dir  Edb. 
rfTr  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Kcb. 

s.Sc.  Wm. 
Delay,  205,  228,  230 — di/aise. 

Ken.  e.Dor. 
di/ei  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  di/e, 

wm.Sc.  n.Stf,  ne.Nrf, 


DELAY 


[no] 


DO 


Delay  (contdO — 
dik}  m.  &  se.Yks.  nw.Lin. 
dile    Bch.  Abd.   Kcb.,   s.Nhb.+ 
rfc/fjn.Dur.m.Cum.Wm.  snw. 

&  e.Yks.  n.  i  m.Lan.s.Stf.  n. 

Der.  s.Oxf.  w.Wil. 
dill  Lei. 

dilai  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  dilni. 
d}le\nv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Edb. 

s.Nlib.  I.Ma. 
Delight,   223,   228,   230 — dilail 

Ant.,Wm.+rf;7iV,  nw.Yks.  n. 

Lan.  n.Der.   nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 

e.Suf.  Sus. 
dilat  s.han. +diioit, 
rfiVrtiV  em.Lan.  nw.Der.  s.Lin. 
dilxit  n.Cum. 
dileit  e.Yks.,  se.Yks. +rf</f/. 
diliit  Bch.  Abd. 
rfi/f/s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Ciim.Win. 

m.  &  se.Yks.  sw.Lan. 
dilixt  sn.Sc.  Kcb. 
dHoil  s.Lan.  Stf.  se.Ken. 
diluit  vv.WiL 
</(&</ ne.Nrf. 
dMt  s.Nhb.  I.Ma. 
di/eil  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
djlixl  Feb. 
di/oil  se.Lan.  Lei. 
djlvit  Dor. 
Deliver,  232. 
Den,  55 — dein  se.Ken.,  e.Dev. + 

de^ti. 
den  Sc.  Ant.  Nhb. n.Dur.  m. Cum. 

Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma.  StI'.  n. 

Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  Dor. 

Som.,  but  w.Soni.  dei:. 
de^n  e.Dev. 
dcti  w.Som. 
Depth,  149,  275 — dehf  w.Yks. 
dtpj>  Ayr.  +  </'/*/.  n.Dur.  +  rf'//. 

Wm.  sw.Yks.   Lan.   I.Ma.  n. 

Stf. n.Der. nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf. 

se.Ken.  me.Wil.  Som..  butw. 

Som.  dlpf.  dnff,  e.Dev. 
diftf  sw.  Is.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
d,fif<  Bch.  Abd.  Edb. 
dip)/ Ayr.  Kcb.  m.Cum.,  w.Som. 

+dap/>,  nw.Dev. 
dDbJ>  Bdf. 
dcrp/i  w.Som. 
d.ipp  Lth.  Feb. 
Desire,  232. 
Devil,  196,  231,  233,  279 — dievl 

e.Suf. 
dcivi  nnw.Yks. +divL 
devil  nw.Lin. 
dei'lSh.l.,  ne.Sc.+rff;'/,  but  Bch. 

dil,    dwl,   Abd.   dil,   d:vl.  <lil, 

divil,  snw.Yks. +divl,  n.Lan., 

em.  *  s.Lan. +rf/f/,  n.Stf.  n. 

Der.,    Lei.+rfm7,    m.Nhp.  s. 

Oxf.  se.Ken. s.Sur.  Sus.  Som., 

but  e.  &  s.Som.  divl,  e.Dev. 
dil  m.Yks. +divl. 
diivl  n.Yks.,  ne.Yks.+rfif/. 
divil  Kcb.  Ant  ,  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.+ 

divl,  dil,  n.Wm.  es.Yks.  nw. 

Lan.Rut.Lci.ne.Nrf.  nw.Dcv. 
dii't  Per.,  but  c.Fcr.  dil,    Ircl.. 

but  Ant.  divil,  me.Nhb.+rfii'/, 

se.Nhb. +  (/i/,  divt,   s.Nlib.  n. 

Dur.,   s.Dur.+rfa/,    m.Cum., 

Wm.+rfr/,    but    n.Wm.    divil, 

nw.  c.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  em. 

se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  I.Ma.  s.Clis. 

nw.  4  c.  Der.  n.Lin.n.Wor.  n. 

Shr.  Glo.  nw.Oxf.  m.Bck.  c. 

Ken.  w.Wil.  c.Dor.e.i  s.Som. 
rfi/ Bch.  +  rfif/,  Abd.  +  (/it//,   dtl, 

dlvit,  Kdb.+divt. 


divl  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. 

dil,  divl,  S.Ayr,  dil,  Edb.  s.Sc. 

n.Cum. 
dil  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Fer.,  wm.Sc.+ 

divil,  divl,  S.Ayr.,  Lth.  Peb.+ 

dtvl,  se.  k  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum., 

but  n.Cum.  divl,  m.Cum.  divl, 

Wm.Der..  but  n.Dtr.devl,  nw. 

&  e.Der.  dwl. 
dii'il  Abd.,  sn.Sc. +rfif/,  wm.Sc. 
divl  ne.  sn.  i:  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Feb. 

sm.Sc,  but  S.Ayr,  dil.    Kcb. 

divil,  n.  me.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  s. 

Dur.  ne.Yks. 
Dew,   186,  249,   296 — dete   Lth, 

Edb.  sw.Yks.  n.Lan.  e.Der. 
dm  w.Frf.  e.Per.   n.A3'r.  Kcb. 

Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m. 

Cum.  Wm.  em.  &  se.Lan.,  sw. 

Lan.  +  dvH,    s.Lan.    Stf.,  but 

wm.Stf.  d^iii,  s.Der.  nw.Lin. 

Lei.    m.Nhp.    se.Ken.    Dor. 

Som.,  but  s.Som.  dp'u. 
djaii  Bch.  Abd. 
djp  n.Hrf. 
il/o  nw.Oxf. 

lijii  Aj'r,, but n. Ayr. rfm, me.Wil. 
tijuu  m..Shr. 
di'i  ne.Shr.  Sus. 
dvu  nw.Lan.,  m.Lan.+rfj;?,  sw. 

Lan. 
dcm  s.Sc. 
dti  e.Dev. 

rf;m  wm.Stf.  S.Som. 
rf^H  Inv.  ni.Lan.  I.Ma.  n.Der. 
d^^vti  s.Chs. 
Did,  108— r/irf  nc.Sc.+did,  dad, 

djd,  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  cm. 

Sc.-^did,djd.  s.Sc,  Lei.+rf/rf, 

m.Bck.,    e.Suf. +rf/rf,    w.Suf. 

Ess.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  did,  e. 

Som.+(/«/,  w.Som. +!&(/,  diid, 

s.Dev. 
did  Sh.I.  Cai.  ne.  em.  i  wm.Sc. 

Kcb.  Uls.,but  Ant.  djd,  Nhb., 

but  n.Nhb.  djd.  Dur.,  but  s. 

Dur.    dud,    n.Cum.  +  did,    m. 

Cum.,  w.Cum.  m.Vfm.+diid, 

sw.  fi:  s.Wm.,nnw.Yks.+rf/f^, 

nw.  snw.  m.  se.  sw.  &  s.Yks. 

Lan.,butnw.Lan.(/»(/,m.  Lan. 

diid,  I.Ma.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin. 

Lei.m.Nhp.e.War.e.Hrf.Glo. 

Oxf.  n.Bck.  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Ken. 

Sus.  Hmp.,  nw.WiI.4-(/wrf,  w. 

Wil.  e.Dor.  n.Dev. 
di.?d  nw.Wil. 
did  n.Cum.  se. Hrt. 
diid  s. Dur.  e.  ,v  \v  Cum.  n.  ne.& 

m.Wra.  nnw.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
diid  m.Lan. 

dudw.  &  s.Som.  sw.Dev. 
dad  Or.l.+dad. 
diid  nc.Sc.  w.Som. 
diid  e.  Dev. 

did  ne.  &  em.Sc.  Ant.  n.Nhb. 
Die,  147,  304.  429 — dai  es.Yks., 

n.Lei.  s. Nrf.+rfri;,  doi,  e.Suf. 

■^dili,  e.Sur.  Sus.,  e.Dor.+rfof, 

(/«,  Som. +  dvi,  n.  &  sw.Dev. 

Cor. 
dai  I.Ma.,  s.Chs.+rfn,  Fit.  Dnb. 

em.  wm.  &  s.Stf..  Not.  m.Lin. 

+doi.  Lei.+(/r,  doi.  but  n.Lei. 

dai.  no.  &  m.Niip. +(/(>/,  s.War. 

n.Wor.,  s.Wor. +  (/«/.  di>i.  n. 

Shr.,no.Slir.m.Bck.+n'm.Hnt. 

Cmb.,  nw.Nrf. +rfoi,  s.Nrf.  e. 

4:  w.Suf. 
dei  s.Sc.  UIs.,  but  Ant.  di,  s.Nhb. 

+  (/r,  n.Cum.  nnw.Yks.,  snw. 


Yks.+rff,  s.Chs.,  n.Stf.+rfoi',  e. 

Stf.  ne.  &  w.Der. 
(/(>  m.Wm.  nm.Yks.+rfi. 
di  Sh.  i  Or.I.  Cai.  ne.  &  sn.Sc 

w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.  wm.  &  sm. 

Sc.  Ant.  me.  se.  sw.  4;  s.Nhb. 

Dur.   Cum.,  but  n.Cum.  dei, 

Wm.,  but  m.Wm.  dij,  Yks., 

but  nnw.Yks.  dei,  snw.Yks. 

+dci,   nm.Yks.+rfi>,   es.Yks. 

dni,  Lan.  Ciis.,  but  s.Chs.  dai, 

dei,  Der.,  but  ne.  &  w.Der.  dei, 

n.  &  nw.Lin.  Lei. 
doi  n.  &  s.Stf.  Not.  m.  &  s.Lin. 

Lei.  ne.  &  m.Nhp.  e.War.  s. 

Wor.ne.Shr.n.i  m.Bck. Bdf., 

se.Hrt. +a'd/.  ne.Nrf.+(fe(,  nw. 

&  s.Nrf.  se.Ken. 
rfd/ se.Hrt. 
dui  s.Wor.  se.Shr.  e.Hrf.  Oxf. 

w.Hrt.Ess.n.Ken.Wil.  Dor., 

bute.Dor.+rfnr',  d.'i,  Som.  e.  & 

s.Dev. 
rf.?/Glo.  ne.Nrf.  sm.Hmp.  e.Dor. 
Different,  233. 

Dig,35i.  425.  426, 428,  429,  433. 
Dight,  77,  358— rf'x'  Sc. 
di/  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 

Chs. 
Dike,  154.  155— rfrti*Ayr.,butn. 

Ayr.rf</,t-.Lth.Edb.Ant.  s.Nhb. 

n.Dur.  n.  i  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw. 

Yks.  n.&  nw.Lan.  s.Stf.  nw. 

Lin.  e.Dev. 
dait  em. Lan.  ne.Der.  Lei.,  Ess. 

+  doik. 
dcik  n.Ayr.s.Sc.  sw.Nhb. s.Lan. 

m.Lin. 
rfnX'lnv.ne.Sc.w.Frf.e.Per.Kcb. 
dik  Nrf.  Ken.+rffit,  but  se.Ken. 

doik,  Sur.,  Sus.-vdlk,  w.Som. 

Dev.,  but  e.Dev.  daih. 
dik  Lin.,  but  nw.Lin.  dnik,  m. 

Lin.  deik.  e.An.,  but  Nrf.  dik. 

Ess.  diiik,  doik.  Ken.  Sus. 
doik  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  Ess.  se.Ken. 
duik  me.Wil.  Dor. 
Dini,67— rf/>;i  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 

Kcb. Ant.  sw.is.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma. 

Stf.  Der.  Lin.  Lei.  Oxf.  Ken. 

Sus.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
dam  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Feb. 

n.Nhb. 
Din,  III — den  ne.Sc-ydm,  s.Sc. 

Dor. 
dill  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr. 

Kcb.  Ant.   Nhb.,  but  n.Nhb. 

d}ii,  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm. 

Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma. s.Stf.  n.  &  nw. 

Der.  Lin.  Lei.  Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  e. 

Suf.se.Ken.Sus.me.Wil.Som. 

Dev.  Cor. 
don  sn.Sc. 

rf.>H  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb. 
Ding,  425.  429,  430. 
Dinner,  211  — (/f/jiV;- Ant. 
denirOr,\.  ne.  &  nm.Sc.  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  Ayr.   Lth.  Edb.  Feb. 

Kcb.  n.Nhb. 
Dip,io8 — depn.Ayr.  Dor.s.Som. 
dip  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  s.Ayr. +rfj/>. 

Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb.,  but  n.Nhb. 

d.ip,  Dur.  Cum. Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 

I.Ma.  Slf.  Der.  Lin.  Lei.  Oxf. 

Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  e.Dev. 
dnep  w.Som. 
dfp  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. 

rf<-/i,s.Ayr.+(/i/,Lth.  Edb.Peb. 

n.Nhb. 
Directly,  209,  331,  a^a—dreekti 


Sur.    Sus.,    w.Som. +  drekli, 

Dev.,  but  nw.Dev.  drekli. 
diekli w.Som.  nw.Dev. 
Dish,  72,  376— rfc/ w.Frf.  e.Per. 

+a';/,  n.Ayr.  n.Nhb.  Dor. 
rfi/Inv.+rfj/,  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s..\vr. 

Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb.,  but  n.Nhb. 
■(/(/,  Dur.  Cum. Wm. Yks.  Lan., 

butem.  sm.  &  s.Lan.  rf//,  I.Ma. 

Stf.  Lin.  Lei.  Oxf.  Ken.  Sus. 

Som.,  but  w.Som.  di/.  Cor. 
di/ em.  sm.  &  s.Lan.  n.Der.  w. 

Som.  e.Dev. 
dj/lnv.  ne.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. 

d,/  S.Ayr,  di/  Lth.  Edb. 
Distract,  434. 
Distrain,  284. 
Disturb,  232,  276. 
Ditch,    160 — dai//  sw.Lan.    m. 

Shr.  n.Hrf. 
da//sm. Lan. +di//. 
dait/Dnh,  ne.Der.  n.Shr. 
deit/s.han.  +  doil/,  s.Chs. 
det/w.Fr{.  e.Per.+di//,  n.Ayr.  n. 

Nhb.  Dor. 
dit/ w.Frf.  e.Fer.  s.Ayr.  sw.  &  s. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.Wm.  era. 

i;sm.Lan.I.Ma.s.Oxf.se.Ken. 

me.Wil.  e.Dev. 
di//n.Sl[.  w.  i  s.Som. 
doii/se.  &  S.Lan. 
djt/lnv.  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  but  n. 

Ayr.  de//  S.Ayr,  dil/  Lth.  Edb. 

Feb. 
Dive,  176,  425,  426,  429,  430, 

432— rfni'y  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 
sw.Yks.  n.  &  em.Lan.  s.Stf. 
nw.Lin.  e.Dev. 

dav  sm.Lan. 

daiv  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  daiv,  Feb. 
se.  &  sw.Lan.  I.Ma.  s.Lei. 

rf«i  w.Som. 

div  Nrf.  Suf.  Sus. 

doiv  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  se.Ken. 

duiv  s.Oxf.  me.Wil.  Dor.  s.Som. 
s.Dev. 
Dizzy,  109, 231,  334— rfisi  I.Ma. 
+di2i. 

dize  n.Ayr.  Kcb. 

di:i  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Fer. 
Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  dize,  Lth, 
Edb.Ant.Cum.Wm.Yks.  Lan, 
I.Ma.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Oxf.  se. 
Ken.  me.Wil.  s.Som.  e.Dev, 

duzi  Nhb.  n.Dur, 

diisi  s.Chs. 
Do,  164,  235,  431,  432,  435— rffi 
Ant.,  s.Nhb.+rfi. 

den  e.Ken.+rfi7. 

di  wm.Sc. +rfii',  dfi,  dot,  Ayr.+ 
<//(,  Lth.  Edb.+rfsi'. 

diu  n.Cum. +  rf/.>,  m.Cum.+rff, 
nnw.Yks. +(//>,  rfi,  di'i.  snw, 
Yks.+rf",  sm,Yks. +  rfi'<<,  sw. 
Yks.  n.  nw.  U  em.Lan.  n.Slf., 
em.Stf.+rfuH,  wm.Stf.,  s.Stf.+ 
di'i,  s.Der.,  l.e'\.  +  dou,  daiii, 
but  s.Lei.+rf»,  m.Nhp.  ne.  & 
se.Shr.+rfH,  nw.Hrt.,  se.Hrt. 
+(//"(,  se.Cmb.  nw.Nrf.  w.Suf, 

din  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.+rfrt. 

dij  ne.Sc. +di,  but  Bnff.  div,  Abd, 
+div,  rf»,s.Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm., 
buts.Wm.  di,  ne.& nnw.Yks., 
e.  Yks.+rfiv,  m.  nm.  &  sm.Yks,, 
se.Yks. +(/(!',  di,  di'i. 

div  Bnff.,  Abd.+rff,  dii,  wm.Sc, 
se.Nhb,  n,Dur.  +  rfi,  e,  &  se. 
Yks. 


DO 


[ui] 


DOWN 


rfrne.Sc,  sn.Sc. +</(?,  nm.Sc. + 

dii,  butw.Frf.  e.Per.  die,  n.  sc. 

sw.  &  s.Nlib.  n.Dui-.  m.Cuni. 

s.Wm.  nnw.  It  sc.Yks. 
do  n.Slir.,  Ess.+rf//. 
di'i  Abd.  wm.Sc.  Uls.,  but  Ant. 

dei,  me.Nlib.  nnw.  snw.  se.  i 

es.Yks.  m.  se.   sw.  &  s.  Ijn. 

I. Ma.   Chs.,   but  s.Chs.   da-ii, 

Fit.  Dnb.  s.Str.  n.  knw.Der. 

Not.    Lin.   Rut.,  s.Lei.+diii, 

Nhp.,  but  m.Nhp.+rfi«,  War. 

n.Wor.  ne.  4  se.Shr.   e.Hif. 

s.Pem.    Oxf.    Brks.    m.Bck. 

Bdf.  sc.Hrt.  m.  di  s.Cmb.  Ess. 

n.  4  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  Wil. 

Dor.  Som.,  but  w.Som.  di'i. 
dvu  e.St{.+d(ni,  em.Stf.  ne.  e.  i 

w.Der.  Lei. 
da  Sh.L+rf<?,  dil. 
doeti  s.Chs,  e.Stf.  Lei. 
daSh.l.+dil,  Or.I.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  em. So.,  but  Lth.  Kdb. 

de,  div,  vim.  i  s.Sc,  sw.Dev. 

+rf<7. 
du  Sh.L  nm.Sc.  Ayr.  ne.  i  s. 

Nrf.    e.Suf.    e.Kcn.    w.Som. 

Dev.,  but  sw.Dev. +rf5. 
div  Lth.  Edb. 
d>  (rarely  di)  unstressed  form  in 

all  the  dialects. 
Dog,  82,  351,  3TT  —  d<ittg  Ayr.+ 

dog,  but  n.Ayr.+dvg,  s.Ayr.+ 

dag  se.Ken. 

dag  Dor. 

dog  Inv.+dog,  dug,  Bch.  Abd. 

Kcb.  sw.Nhb.,s.Nhb.+(/o^.n. 

Dur.+rfoj^i',  dog,  n.  Si  m.Cum. 

Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.Lan.,  m.Lan. 

+dvg,  em.Lan.+di'ig.  se.Lan., 

sw.Lan. +rf»^,     s.Lan.+rfd^, 

dvg,  l.Ma.+dpg,  Dnb.  Stf.,  ne. 

Der.+diig,  dog,  w.  &  s.Dcr. 

nw.  i  m.Lin.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  e. 

War.  se.Shr.  s.Oxf.,  Som.+ 

dfg,  e.Dev.+dvg. 
doiig  Peb. 
dpg  s.Ayr.+daug,d6g,\.Mii.Lon. 

Sus.  Som. 
dog  w.Frf.   e.PeT.■^d^g,   s.Yks. 

Bdf.  Hnt. 
do^g  n.Dur. 
dog  Inv.  w.Frf. e.Per.  Ayr.,  Ltli. 

Edb.+rfu^,  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
dug  {obs.)  ne.Der.+dug. 
dug  em.  &  s.  Lan. 
dvg  Inv.  Per.,  but  e.Per.  dog, 

dog,  n.Ayr.+dog,  Lth.  Edb. 

m.  sw.  i  s.Lan.  ne.  i  e.Der. 

nw.  i  e.Dev. 
dig  n.Der. 
Done,  169,  349 — dian  w.Cum.+ 

dun. 
ditM  n. Cum. +(/»<«,  dun,   dun, 

dun. 
din  Ant.  nw.  *  sw.Dev. 
diun  me.Nhb.,  s.Nhb. +(//»;,   n. 

Dxir.+djun.  dun,   n.   e.  &  m. 

Cum.  n.Wm,,  ne.  &  m.Wm.+ 

dijn,    nnw.Yks.,    snw.Yks. + 

dun. 
diin  se.^hb. +dj'Hn,  djcen,  s.Dur. 

n.Cum.  ne.  m.  &  w.Wm.  ne. 

m.  i  e.Yks.,  se.Yks. +dun. 
din  Cai.  Bch.,  Ahd. +din,  wm. 

Sc.+(/««,  dctn,  sm.Sc,  Lth.+ 

d^t,   Kdh.+don. 
din  ne.Sc.  but  Bch.  din,  Abd.+ 

din,  sw.Nhb. 
djun  se.Nhb.  n.Dur. 


djan  se.Nhb. 

don  Uls.+rfp/i,  but  Ant.  din,  sw. 

Nhp.W/i»(,  Dor.,  but  e.Dor. 

dvn,  e.Dcv. +ddjn,  dun. 
dpn  Uls. 
dd>n  e.Dev. 
duiu  sw.Yks. +dun. 
dun    s.Nhb.    n.Dur.    n.    4    w. 

Cum.  sw.  4  s.Wm.  snw.  se. 

sw.4s.Yks.  n.  nw.4em.Lan., 

n.Stf.  n.Der. WiiH,  Lin.  Rut. 

s.Lei.  nw.Nrf. 
dun  se.Lan.,    s.Stf.+rf««,    nw. 

Der. 
dun  m.  sm.  sw.  4  s.Lan.  LMa. 

Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  n.  em.  wm.  4 

S.Stf.  n.Der.,  ne. Der. +</«/<«, 

e.  w.  4  5. Der.  Not.  Lei.,  but 

s.Lei.  dun,   ne.    4    sw.Nhp. 

War.  n.Wor.,   s.Wor.  +  den, 

Shr.,  nw.Oxf.+rffH,  n.Bck. 
dun  Inv.  wm.Sc.  Edb.  m.Nhp. 

s.Wor.  n.  4  e.Hrf.  Glo.  nw. 

e.  4  s.Oxf.  Bdf.  se.Hrt.  Hnt. 

ne.   4  s.Nrf.  Suf.   Ess.  Ken. 

s.Sur.  e.  4  w.Sus.  me.  4  w. 

Wil.  e.Dor.  Som.  e.Dev. 
dvun  e.Stf.  ne.Der. 
doon  Sh.L  sn.Sc. +rf;VH,  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  Peb.  wm.  4  s.Sc. 
dSn  Or.L 
diin  Sh.I.  sn.  4  nm.Sc,  but  w. 

Frf.    dcen.    Per.   diin,    e.Per. 

dan,  em.Sc,    but    Lth.   dm, 

din,  Edb.  din,  dvn,  Peb.  dan, 

n.Dev. 
dun  Per.  n.Cum. 
dm  Lth. 
}di>n  nw.Wil. 
Donkey,  231,  233— rfo^Ai  s.Nhb. 

n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  e.  m.  4 

se.Yk.s.Lan.n.  4  nw.Der.nw. 

Lin.  m.Nhp.  m.Shr.s.Oxf.se. 

Ken.  e.Sus.  w.Wil. 
duiiti  Bch.,  Ahd. +dvnii,  n.Stf. 
diiijti  Ant.    I. Ma.,   Lei.+dvnii, 

n.Wor. 
dviiki  Abd.  Lei. 
di»)kvi.Som.  n.Dev. 
diiijkc  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Kcb. 
i/;'»;*/wm.Sc.s.Ayr.I.W.e.Som. 
Don't,  162,  267. 
Doom,  162  —  dium  sw.Yks.  em. 

Lan.  n.Stf,  s.Lei.+rf;?*)/. 
duni  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 

w.Wm.  n.  4  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  s. 

Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  s. 

Oxf.  se.Ken.  Som. 
drrni  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Sc. 
diint  e.Dev. 
Door,  91 — diuxr)  e.Cum.  n.  4  m. 

Wm.,    s.Wm. +rf/i<(<i,    nnw. 

Yks.,  snw.Yks.  n.  4  nw.Lan. 

+duj(n,  em.Lan.+dkn. 
diutr  n.Cum.+rfiMr,    dar,    sw. 

Wm. 
diun  w.Cum.+rfxAr),  ne.  e.  4  m. 

Yks.,  se.Yks.+rf/«(>x 
doHrt  nnw.Nhb.,  n.Dur. Wpn), 

donn,  duxn,  sw.Lan.+rfiwiri, 

djirt.  Rut. +duxr),  Lei.+dthn, 

s.War.,    e.Hrf.    Glo. +duMn, 

Hnl.  +  doji)),    e.Ken.    n.LW. 

mo.Wil.,e.Dor.+</«^»'),e.Dcv. 

+diii<r). 
dotr  Bch.   Abd.,   se.Nhb.+f/rii, 

dujr,  dur.  sw.Nlib.+(/Mi»-. 
(/pen     n.Dur.    m.Nhp.  +  doHrl, 

dunn,    w.Suf.,    Ess, +rfd«r), 

duKn. 


rf(5r  nm.Sc.+rfor,  rfiwr.  Ant. 

dduxn  nw. Oxf. +duXr). 

dojiri  n.Uur.,  ms.Yks.+dunn,  s. 

Lan.+rfi«(r),  dikr).  djin,  Fit., 

Slf.+rfitKO,    but  e.Stf.  duir). 

e.  4  w.Der.+(/MJ(»),  nw.Lin. 

Lei.,  ne.  m.  4  sw.Nhp.  s.Wor. 

*(/;<>r),  m.Shr.+rfwrj,  se.Shr. 

n.Hrf.,   sc.Hri.+dm(n,   Hnt. 

Cmb.,    nw.Nrf.    e.Suf.     Ess. 

Som.+<//(A/->,  n.Dev. +  dunn, 

dih'r),  sw.Dev.  e.Cor. 
doir  l.Ma.+dujr. 
doin  I.W.,  but  n.I.W.  doHr). 
rfor  Sh.L,  Or.I.+rfiir.  Cai.  Inv. 

ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  do)r,  sn. 

4  nm.Sc.  em.Sc,  butLth.Edb. 

dur,  wm.  4sm.Sc.,  s.Sc.+rfa?r, 

me.Nhb.W;(.»r,  diir,  se.Nhb. 
duKn  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.  4  w.Cum. 

s.Wm. snw.se.sw.ms.  4  s.Yks. 

n.nw.m.sm.sw.  4  s.Lan.  Chs., 

buts.Chs.+rfoOl,  dau}(r),Dnb. 

Stf.  n.Der.,  ne.Der.+rfcm,  e. 

w.  4  s.Der.  Not.  n.m.4s.Lin. 

Rut.  m.  4  sw.Nhp.  e.  w.  4  s. 

War.  n.  4  s.Wor.  n. 4 ne. Shr. 

e.Hrf.  s.Pem.  Glo.  Oxf.,  but 

nw.Oxf.+(/d/Mi»T,  Brks.   Bck. 

Bdf.  nw.  4  sc.Hrt.  ne.  4  nw. 

Nrf.  e.Suf.  Ess.  n.  4  se.Ken. 

s.Sur.  Sus.  sm.Hmp.  nw.4  w. 

Wil.  e.Dor.  Soui.  n.  4  s.Dev. 
(/«»»•  nm.Sc.  Uls..  but  Ant.  dfr, 

me.  se.4sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  sw. 

Wm.  I.  Ma. 
diir  Or.I.  Lth.  Edb.  n.  me.  4  se. 

Nhb.  w.Wm. 
dv(n     s.Lan.,     s.Chs.  +  du3(n, 

daiiHrt,  e.Stf.  ne.  4  nw.Der. 

m.Shr. 
dar  s.Sc, 
dauj\n  s.Chs. 
ddr  n.Cum. 
diiJiry  n.  4  e.Dev. 
</i('r)Dor.,bute.Dor.rfo^r),</Hj(r). 
diir)  em.  se.  4  sw.Lan. 
Doubt,  225— rfrti/  Chs,,   n.Stf.  + 

dajt,  nw.Der. +(/(?»/,  e.Der. 
daut  s.Wm.  nw.Yks.+dul,  n.  4 

m.Lan.,  se.Lan.+rfa:/,  d^ut,  s. 

han.+day/,  diit,  da'f.  wm.  4  s. 

Stf,  n.Der. +  dvul,  ne.Der.+ 

rf(7/,nw.  4  s.  Der.e.  War. e.Dev. 
da^l  ms.Lan. +(/«/,  s.Lan.  n.Stf. 
dat  sw.Yks.  +  (/«/,  s.Yks.,  sw. 

han. +diTI,  s.Lan.  ne.  4  w.Der. 
dseul  rn.Nlip. 
dsel  sm.  sw.  ms.  4  s.Lan. 
deut  S.Lin.  Lei.,  but  n.Lei.  don/, 

Bdf  se.  4  nw.Hrt.,  e.Suf.+ 

dvu/,  w.Suf  Ken.  e.Sus. 
dffi  sw.  4  ms.Yks. 
doul  es.Yks.  nw.Lan.  I. Ma. 
dul  Sh.I. +(/«/,  ne.Sc.  but  Bch. 

Abd.  dm,  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

em.Sc,    but    Lth.   Edb.    diit, 

Ayr.,  sm.Sc+rf/?/,  s.Sc.  Ant., 

sc.  4  s.Nhb.  n.Cum.+di'il. 
dul  Sh.  4  Or.I.  Cai.  Inv.  Bch. 

Abd.  wm.  4  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 

n.  se.  4  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  e.  m.  4 

w.Cum.  Wm.,  but  s.Wm.  + 

dan/,  nw.  e.  m.  4  se.Yks.  n. 

4  nw.  Lin. 
dout  n.Der.  Rut.  n.Lei.  n.Wor., 

c.Hrf.+(/.<»/.Oxfw.Hrt.s.Nrf. 

c.Sul.  Wil.  e.Dor. 
dful  Uls.,  but  Ant.  dut,  em.  4 

se.Lan.    e.Hrf    Glo.    ne.Nrf 

sm.Hmp. 


djuln.  *  s.Dev. 
Dougb,  130,  348— rfaii  Lth.  se. 

Ken. 
(Aih/ s.Lan. +rfoM/,  dun/, 
da  w.Wil. 

deix  S.Sc.+diux,  dimx- 
dex  sn.Sc,    wm.Sc.  Ayr.  +  do, 

Edb.,  Kcb.+do. 
din/  snw.Yks.+dou/. 
diux  S.Sc. 
dij/e.  4  m.Yks. 
dijux  s.Sc. 
do  ne.Sc. +</(;. 
rfo/ es.Yks.  se.  4  sw.Lan.  s.Chs. 

n.Stf. 
dou  Som.,  but  s.Som.  do,  e.Dev. 

+dp. 
dou/snw.Yks.  em.  4  s.Lan. 
doj  Rut. 

dp  m.Cum.  I. Ma.  n.  nw.4e.Dev. 
do/  n  w.  Der. 
dou  nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  e.Suf., 

s.Sur.  w.Sus.+rfo. 
rfdy  ms.Yks. 
do  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm. 

Sc.  Ayr.,buts.Ayr.+rf/x,  Peb. 

Kcb.,  scNhb. +rf»,  s.Nhb.  n. 

Dur.+du/  S.Lin.  Lei.,  but  s. 

Lei.  don.  m.Shr..  m.Bck.+rfw/, 

s.Sur.  w.Sus., e.Sus.+rfw/I.W. 

Dor.  s.Som. 
dox  Sh.I.  Ant. 
rfo/ w.Wm. +</;//,  du}/,  sw.Yks. 

+du./,  Lan..  but  n.Lan.  diu/, 

em. Lan.  dou/  se.  4  sw.Lan. 

do/  ms.Lan.  dvu/s.Lan. dau/ 

don/    duj/  Chs.+rf«/,   but  s. 

Chs.  do/  n.Der. 
rfw/s.Nhb.  Dur.,  but  n.Dur.+rfo, 

w.Wm.  se.  4  w.Yks.  Chs.,  s. 

Sl(.+dv/,  ne.Der.  War.,  but 

w.War.  do/  Shr.,  but  n.Shr. 

dit/  m..Shr.  dii. 
du}/w.Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  4  s.Lan. 
dii  me.  4  se.Nhb. 
(//'</ wm. Stf  n.Shr. 
rfw/ne.Yks.s.Slfw.War.m.Bck. 

e.Sus. 
dvu  ne.Nrf.  me, Wil. 
dvu/  ms.Lan. 

Dove,  1 73,  270 — deu  se.Cmb. 
di>v  m.Yks. +dut'. 
dov  I. Ma.  nw.Der.  w.Wil. 
duv  Nhb.  n.Dur.,    n.Cum. Wu, 

m.Cum.  n.Wm.,  w.Wm.+rfiJ, 

Yks.,    but   m.Yks. +  di^,  sc. 

Yks.+rf",  n. 4 cm. Lan.  n.  is. 

Slf.  nw.  4  S.Lin.  Rut.,  m.Bck. 

■^dii. 
da  Sc,  but  Inv.  dui\  s.Sc.  dvu, 

n.Cum.  w.Wm.  se.Yks.  s.Lan. 

m.Bck. 
diiv  sw.Lan.  s.Chs.  Lei.  n.Wor. 
dvn  s.Sc,  e.Suf+rfui/. 
dvv  Inv.  s.Oxf.n.Cmb.  e.Suf.  se. 

Ken.  mc.Wil.  e.Dev. 
d.>u  ne.Nrf. 
Down,  sb.  -feathers,  171 — daun 

Ayr.  Ant. 
do»n  w.Yks. +rf^«,  sw.Yks. 
dpit  w.Yks.  Not.  Lin.  Dor, 
don  w.Wm.  n.  4  ne.Der. 
Down,  adv..  1 71,  I  72,  249 — dnin 

Chs.,  buts.Chs..f>/(iHn,  n.Stf. 

+dajn.  nw.Der. +daun, e.Der. 

+  daun,  davn,  da>n,  diin. 
daun    s.Wm.  +  dun,     nnw.    4 

snw.Yks. +  rf/i«,   es.Yks.  n.  4 

m.Lan.  s.Chs.,  Dnb.-frfoHii,  c. 

Stf.+rf(f«,    wm.Stf.,    s.Stf  + 

davn,     ne.    4     e.Der. +rf(in. 
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Down  (contd.)— 

nw. Der.,  s.Der. +dtfii,  djattn, 

Not.+davii,iiii>i,m.Lin.+<ioiiii, 

hei.+deufi,  djaitu,  dvitn,  ne. 

Nhp.,    m.Nhp. +rf«KH,  deuii. 

djiin,  e.War.+rf«uH,  w.War.. 

n.Wor. +rf('«H,  Som.,  but  w. 

Som.  dciiii,  s.Som.  duiiii,  \v. 

Cor. 
davii  ms.Lan. +(/«",  dun,  s.Lan 

+daii,  dSii,  rfuHH,  s.Stf.  e.  Der, 

Not.  e.War. 
da3H  sw.Yks.+(/<?",  desit.  n.Stf., 

n.Der.+rfa«,  dvnn,  e.Der. 
dan   sw.    &    s.Yks.,     s\v.Lan.+ 

dsen,  ms.  ic  s.Lan.  e.Stf.  n.  ne. 

e.  \v.  &  s.Der.  Not. 
dscim  m.Nhp. 

dxn  sm.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan. 
deiiii  l]ls.+ djtiii.  but  Ant.  dun, 

S.Lin.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  n.Wor.  s. 

Pem.,  m.Bck.+rfwKH,  Bdf.  nw. 

Hrt.,  se.Htt.+dJeiiii,  Hnt.  m. 

se.  &  s.Cmb.,  ne.Nrf. +  rfjH)/, 

nw.Nrf.+rfu///;,  Suf.  Ess.  e.  *: 

se.Ken.  e.Sus.  w.Som.,e.Cor. 

+dv!in. 
dejfi  sw.Yks. 
djaiin  s.Der.  Lei. 
djeitit  se. Hrt. 
iloiiii    nw.Lan,,     IMa.  +  dmiii, 

Dnb.  m.Lin. 
dun  Sc.+di'in,  Ant.,  me.Nhb.  n. 

Cum.+rf"«. 
dun  Sc.  Nhb.,  but  me.Nhb.+rf/(», 

Dur.  Cum.,  but  n. Cum. +(/»», 

Wm.,   but  s.Wm.+rf«««,  ne. 

nw.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.  n.  &  nw. 

Lin. 
daiin  s.Lan.   LMa.   Fit.   n.Der. 

Rut.  Lei.  sw.Nhp.  s.War.  s. 

Wor.Shr.n.Hrf.,e.Hrf.+rfj/'", 

w.Hrt.  O.xl.  nm.Brks.  n.  i  m. 

Bck.  nw.  i  s.Nrf.  Wil.  Dor., 

bute.Dor.+rf.';<K,s.Som.e.Cor. 
d3un   Uls.  em.Lan.    m.Nhp.   e. 

Hrf.  Glo.  ne.Nrf.  sm.Hmp.,  e. 

Dor. +dviin,  e.Dcv.+d^iht. 
dyihj  Dev.,  but  e  Dev.+rf.'/»i. 
Dozen,  219,  231 — dezn  s.Sc. 
duin  Bch.  Abd.  Kcb. 
dizn  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Ayr. 

Ant.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
docn  Uls.,  but  Ant.  dizn. 
diizn  Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 

Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  em.  ise.Lan. 

n.  &  s.Stf.  n.Der.  Lin. 
ditzn  sw.Lan.  LMa. 
dvzn  Inv.   s.Oxf.   se.Ken.  Sus. 

me. Wil. 
Drag,  29,  296,  351,  425 — dSrn,' 

Wm.+drtj^. 
dSriig  LMa. 
drag  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  c.Per. 

Peb.  sw.  Jt  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m. 

Cum.  Wm.  n.Lan.,  sm.Lan.+ 

draig,  se.Lan.,  sw.Lan. +(/rf.^, 

n.Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
draig  sm.Lan.  s.Som. 
drajg  em.Lan.+flrn.^g'. 
drag  n. Ayr.  s.Stf.  se.Ken. 
dr«g  s.Lei.  Dor.  Som.,   but  w. 

Som.  drag,  s.Som.  draig,  e. 

Dev. 
dreg  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  drtlg,  Kcb. 

Ant.  n.Nhb.  sw.Yks.  sw.Lan. 
drvg  w.Som. 
drag  s.Lan. 
0™.*^  em.Lan. 
Drain — dOm'n  Ant. 
dOrinWm.+dren,  LMa. 


drain  se.Ken.  w. Wil.  Dor.  w.  4i 

s.Som. 
drmt  n.Nhb.,  s  Nhb.+</n"«,   n. 

Dur.  m.Cum.  n.Lan.,  s  Lan.  1- 

Sren. 
drein  Bch.  Abd.,  Lei.+drTn,  ne. 

Nrf.,  e.Suf.+rfjvH,  Sur.  Sus., 

but  e.Sus.  dn'jn,  dr'tn. 
dren  w.Frf.  e.Per. +dren. 
dreyn  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  w.Yks.  n. 

Stf.,    n.   &  nw.Lin. -i-drijn,  s. 

Oxf.  n.Bck.  w.Hrt.  e.Dev. 
rf/-™'sn.Sc.w.Frf.e.Per.em.&wm. 

Sc.  Kcb.  s.Nhb.  Wm.  nnw.  i 

snw.Yks..  em. Lan. +()>■(>/,  sw. 

Lan.  n.&  nw.Der. Rut.  s.Nrf. 
dn'jn  e.  &  m.Yks.  Lin.,  but  n.  & 

nw.Lin.+rf/tVH,ne.Shr.+rfjr;/, 

se. Hrt.,  e.Sus.+rf/m. 
drTn  m.Chs.   wm.Slf.   Lei.   ne. 

Shr.  e.Suf.  Ess.  e.Sus.  e.Ken. 
Srfn  em.  &  s.Lan. 
Sn'jii,  i)rin  se.Yks. 
Dram,  382. 
Draught,  36,  358,  359— ddraxt 

Ant. 
d draft  Wm.+drn/l. 
ddrd/l.Na. 
dra\t  Bch.  Abd.+rf;Y?x/,  Kcb.+ 

cirafl. 
dm/  e.Dev. 
rf;rt//w.Frf.e.Per.s.Ayr.+(/;<i,\/, 

Kcb.  sw.  i  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m. 

Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  sm.  se.  & 

sw.Lan.  Stf,  n,  &  ne,Der.  nw, 

Lin. 
dranxt  Lth.Edb.+rfm/V. 
dra.ft  cm.Lan.+a)Y7.y7. 
draxi  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.e.Per.  s. 

Ayr. 
draf  w.Som. +drvf. 
drdft  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  0.\f.  ne. 

Nrf.  se.Ken. 
dral  Glo.  s.Som. 
drafPeh. 
drarft  Dor.  drmfl. 
drS'ft  s.Lei.  me. Wil.  Dor. 
rf/'i)/"  w.Som, 
Sra/t  s.Lan. 
tiraojt  em.Lan, 
Draw,  49,  427,  420,  432— rffVo 

Ant.  sw.Wm. 
dir^  ne.Wm.  I. Ma. 
drd  Sh.  &  Or.L  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.   me.Nhb., 

sc.Nhb.+(/)o,    s.Nhb.   n.Dur. 

nnw.Yks.,  snw.Yks. W^p,  n. 

Lan.,    nw.Lan. +(//'o,    s.War. 

O.xf.  Brks.  ni.Bck.  Bdf.  Ess. 

Wil.,  but  w.Wil.  drx,  Dor. 

Som.,  n.Dev.+rf»p. 
drii  Kcb. 

dnm  Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 
drm  w.Wil.  e.Dev, 
dro}  m.  &  sw.Yks.,  Rut,+(/)p, 

Lei, 
dr^    wm.Sc.    m.Cum.    w.Wm. 

sn  w.  &  e.  Yks.  m.  Lan., sm.Lan. 

■^dro,  se.  Ai  sw.Lan.,  s.Lan. + 

ffrp,  s.Chs.  S.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der. 

Lin.  Rut.  e.  &  w.War.  s.Oxf. 

Cmb.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  se.Ken. 

n.Dev. 
dro  sc.  4:  sw.Nhb.es. Yks. n.nw. 

&  sm.Lan.  n.Stf, 
S>p  se.Yks.  s.Lan, 
6rd  em, Lan. 

Dread,  135, 425,  429, 430— rfOrf.Y 
ne.Wm,  LMa. 
ddr'id  Ant, 
dred  n.Dur.,  cm.Lan.+flnrf,   n. 


Stf.  n.Der.,  nw.Lin.+rfiwrf,  s. 

Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken,   Dor,  e, 

Dev. 
dri-d  Inv. 
drcd  w.Som. 
rfrarf  sw.Wm.  ne.  &  sw.Yks.  n. 

&  se.Lan.  nw.Lin. 
dr'id  w.Frf.   e.Per.,  Ayr. +drld, 

Edb.  Kcb. 
drid  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Lth.  Peb. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 
Sred  em.  cSi  s.Lan. 
Dream,  182,  183,  433  —  diu'm 

l.Ma. 
ddrint  Ant.  ne.Wm. 
drS:ni  Sus.  Dor. 
dreini   s.Stf.    s.Som.,    e.Dev. + 

dre:>ni. 
drant  n.Stf.  e.Dev. 
dretn  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
drem  Glo.  me.Wil.  w.Som. 
driam  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.+rf; ii;;,  sw, 

Wm.  ne.  &  sw.Yks.  n.   sm. 

se.  &  sw.Lan.,  n.Der.+rfm;;, 

nw.Lin.  s.Oxf, 
dr'mi  n.Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb. 
drim  Or.L   ne.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Lth. 

n.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  & 

m.Cum.  n.Der.  Lei.  se.Ken. 
^rijni  em.Lan.,  s.Lan. +6rTni. 
drii/r  s.Lan. 
Dreary,  190,231 — d8imri,ddrcri 

LMa. 
ddriri  Ant. 
dresri  Dor.  e.Dev. 
drni  me.Wil. 
drisri  Abd.    s.Nhb.    n.Dur.    m. 

Cum.  sw.Yks.  sw.Lan.  s.Stf. 

n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  se.Ken. 

s.Som. 
drtri  n.Ayr.  Kcb, 
driri  Inv.  ne.Sc.  W.Frf.  e.Per. 

Ayr.,    but   n.Ayr.   dr'iri,  sw. 

Nhb.  Wm.  n.Lan. 
Srisri  em.  i-  s.Lan. 
Drench,  55,  296,   3^2  —  ddrcnf 

Wm.  LMa. 
dSrinf  Ar\\.. 
drsin/Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  drinf,  w, 

Som. 
rf»a'H//se.Ken. 
rf)f;;/Boh.  Abd.  W.Frf.  e.Per. 

Ayr.,   but  n.Ayr.  drtnf.  Kcb. 

S.Nhb.   n.  &  s.Dur.   m.Cum. 

sw.Yks.  n.  m.^  sw.Lan.  s.Stf. 

nw.  4i  S.Lin.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf. 
drent/ne.'Sc.  me.  se.  &  sw.Nhb. 

se.Lan.  n.. Stf.  n.Der.  me.Wil. 
drejn/  c.Dev.+driii//. 
dren/s.Sc. 
drinf  n.Ayr.  w.Wil.  c.Dor.  nw. 

Dev. 
drint/wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr. drinf, 

m.Yks.  e.Suf  Sus,  e.Dev, 
driin/fs.han.+drenf. 
drjnfVeh. 
Srenf  cm.  4i  S.Lan. 
Dress,  429. 

Drew,i67, 249— fWi-H  Wm.  LMa. 
dreii  sw.Nhb.,  n.Lan.+rfnH. 
drill  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.&  m.Cum. 

sw.Yks.n.  Lan. nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
drju  Or.  I. 
dri'i  Inv.  Bch.  Abd. w.Frf,  e.Per. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  n.Nhb. 

n.Der.  Lei. 
dni  e.Dev. 
dreu  s.Lan. 
Sn'ii  em.Lan. 

Drift,  68,  29s-(/i5n/I.Ma. 
dSrfl  Ant..  Wm. +dr)fl. 


drefw.Som.+dreft,  drnf. 

dreft  Dor.  w.Som. 

drift  Inv.,  AhA.+draft,  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  sw.Nhb.  n. 

Dur.  m.Cum.  Yks.   sw.Lan, 

Stf.  n.Der.  Lin.  Lei.  Oxf.  se. 

Ken.  s.Som. 
drife.Dew 
drvf  w.Som. 
drift  Bch.  Abd.  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb, 

n.Nhb.  Wm.  n.Lan. 
irift  em.  i  s.Lan. 
Drink,  71, 340,425, 426, 427,429, 

430,  432 — dhriijk  An\.,  Wm.+ 

driijh,  l.Ma. 
dretjk  Glo.  Wil.  Dor.  e.Dev. 
dritjk  Or.L   Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf. 

e.Per.,  Ayr.-^-drstjk,  Kcb.  sw, 

&  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 

Wm.Yks.n.  sm.se.  &  sw.Lan. 

Stf.  Der.  Lin.  Lei.  Hrf  Oxf. 

Ken.  Som.  n.Dev.  Cor. 
drvjk  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb. 
Srirjk  em.  i  s.Lan. 
Drip— rf()(v/>  Ant.,  Wm.+dr>p,  1. 

Ma. 
drep  n.Ayr.  Dor. 
drip  Inv.+dnp,  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n. 

Dur.  m.Cum.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  s, 

Stf.  n.Der.  Lei.  s.Oxf.,  s.Nrf. 

+dijp.  se.Ken.  s.Som. 
drip  w.Frf  e.Per.  sm.Sc,  but 

S.Ayr.  drJp,  Edb.  s.Sc. 
drip  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  Lth, 

Peb.  n.Nhb.  nw.Lin.  s.Nrf.  e, 

Suf. 
dracp  w.Som. 
drjp  Wm.  n.Lan. 
Slip  em.  &  s.Lan. 
Drive,  154,  425,  426,  427,  429, 

430,  432— rfd/n(i/Ant.,  Wm.+ 

draiv,  LMa. 
draiv  ne.  &  sn.Sc,  w,Frf,  e,Per. 

Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  me.  sw.  &  s. 

Nhb.  Dur,  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm. 

nnw.  i  snw.Yks.,   sw.Yks.+ 

drpv,  n.  nw.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Stf, 

n.  cSi  nw.Lin.  e.Suf  e.Dev. 
drav  e.&  m.Yks., se.Yks.+ffmi'f, 

SrSv,  sm.Lan.,  s.Lan. +  i)»n<V, 

Sroiv. 
draiv  Ayr.  s.Sc,  Lei.+rfroi'f. 
dreiv  wm.Sc.  se.Nhb.  ms.Lan. 

nw.Der.  s.Som. 
drev  w.Som.  nw.  &  svv.Dev. 
drlv  Glo. 
droiv  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  s.Lin.  Rut. 

Lei.  m.Nhp.  se.Ken.  e.Sus. 
drpv  sw.Yks. 
driiiv  n.Hrt  s.Oxf.  w.Hrt.  me. 

&  w.Wil.  Dor. 
draiv  ne.Nrf. 

Sraiv  se.Yks.  em.  &  s.Lan. 
ffraw  se.Yks. 
6roiv  s.Lan. 
Droop,  170 — di\>iip  l.Ma. 
dreiip  se.Lan. 
driiip  w.Yks.  n.Stf. 
driip  S.Ayr. 
dn'ip  Inv.   Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  but 

S.Ayr,  diiip.  Llh.  Edb.  Kcb. 

sw.  .5:  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  n. 

&  sw.Lan.  s.Stf  n.Der.  nw. 

Lin. Lei. s. Oxf.se. Ken. S.Som. 
drap  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
drij)  w.Som. 
driip  e.Dev. 
iriiip  em.Lan. 
Uriip  s.Lan. 
Drop,  81,  296 — dSrap  Ant. 
dirop  Wm. +drop.  LMa. 
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drap  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc, 

wni.Sc.+</;(i/i,  Kcl).  s.Stf.  sw. 

Lin.  War.,  s.\Vor.+rf/^o/>,  w. 

Oxf.  Bdf. ne.Nrf.  Dor.  w.Som. 

e.  Dev. 
drap  wm.Sc. 
dreep  s.Som.  nw.Dev. 
drop  Inv.  nc.Sc,  but  Abd.  drap, 

s.Sc.  n.  sw.  4i  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  &  sw. 

Lan.   n.Stf.    n.Dcr.    nw.Lin. 

Lei.  s.Wor.  s.O.xf. 
drQp  se.Kcn. 
Crop  em.  cS:  s.Lan. 
Drought,  175,  291— (/(J)»i/ Ant. 
(/rrt»/ sw.Nlib.,  n.Dtir.+rfr///,  n. 

Lan. +dru/l,   nw.Lin.   Lei.  s. 

Oxf.,  se.Ken.+</»p/,s.Soin.  e. 

Dev. 
draup  n.Ciim.  s.Stf. 
droiil  s.Nhb. +(//77/.  m.Cum.  sw. 

Lan.,  LMa.WroH/,  n.Stf. 
rfrox/  LMa. 
rfrp/se.Ken.  me.Wil. 
druxt  Kcb. 
</n(/lf  s.Cum.,  Wm. +(/(;?/.  Yl<s. 

n.Lan. 
rfn(/  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Pcb. 
drill  n.Ayr.+rfn</,  s.Nhb.n.Dur. 

Wm.  se.Lan. 
drfip  n.  i  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  n. 

Nhb. 
drvxl  Bch.  Abd. 
drvuf  nw.Oxf. 
Sreiiji,  Sroiit  s.Lan. 
irufi  em. Lan. 
Drove,  sb.,  121, 122— rfffrowAnt. 

LMa. 
droiv  e.Dev.+drov. 
drpv  m.Cum.  n.Lan. 
dioiv  n.Cum.  nw.Lin. 
drdv  Sus. 
drov  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Ayr.  Lib.  Edb.  Kcb.  sw.  &s. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  sw.Lan.  n. 

Stf.  n.Der.  ne.Nrf.  e.Dev. 
drtim  s.Sc.  sw.Yks. 
Drove,  pret.,    120— dOruv  Ant. 

LMa. 
drov  sw.Yks.  n.Lan. 
drev  Peb. 
drev  w.Frf.c.Per.  Ayr.Lth.Edb. 

Kcb. 
driav  Wm.  snw.Yks 
dn'iw  m.Cum. 
driv  Bch.  Abd. 
drov  m.Shr. 
drd3V  nw.Lin. 
drov  sw.Nhb.,n.Dur.+</rMi',sm. 

<i  se.Lan. 
dniv  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  Stf. 

n.Der. 
driiv  sw  Lan. 
drvv  Inv.  e.Hrf.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf. 

n.Ken.  Sus. 
drojv,  SrOv  s.Lan. 
Drown,  171, 1 72,306,438 — dSriin 

Ant. 
draind  s.Chs. 
drattn  n.Lan.  Lei. 
drauiid  e.War.  s.Som. 
drain  n.Stf.  n.Der. 
draiid  sw.Yks.  ne.Der. 
drien  se.  i  sw.Lan. 
drnin  Uls.,  but  Ant.  dSriin,  se. 

Ken. 
drtiiid  ms.Yks. 
dromt  LMa. 

(/<■««  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Peb. 
drfiM  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

Kcb.  n.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 


n.  *  m.Cum.  Wm.,  nw  Lin.+ 

drfind. 
dn'ind  n.  &  nw.Lin. 
drviin  s.Oxf.  Dor. 
drviind  Rut.  m.Shr.  w.Wil. 
drji'in  e.Dev. 
Drunk,  97—  dSntt/k  Ant. 
dror/k  Uls.,butAnt.</<Jr;iy*,Dor. 

c.  Dev. 
dniyk  nie,  sc.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n. 

&  m.Cum.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks., 

c.Yks. +6niijk,  m.  sw.  &  es. 

Yks.  n.  &  se.Lan.  Stf.  n.Der. 

Lin.  Rut.  s.Lei.,  m.Bck.  Bdf. 

+drvtjk. 
driii)k  sm.  sw.  &  ms.Lan.,  S.Lan. 

+Srti>jk,  Not.  Lei.,  but  s.Lei. 

druijk,  m.Nhp.  s.Wor. 
drvijk  Sc.   m.Bck.   Bdf.  s.Oxf. 

ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Ken.  Sur.  Sus. 

Wil.  Som.  n.Dev.  Cor. 
Snitjt  e.  &  se.Yks.  s.Lan. 
Drtuiken,     loi,     233,    272  — 
ddriiijtn  LMa.  +driii)ki:. 
drokii  m.Cum. +driitii. 
drorfkn  Uls. 
drii/ii  w.  &  ms.Yks.,  sw.Yks.+ 

drukn. 
dnikn  mc.i^hh.+dr(rin,  se.Nhb. 

+  dnitjk*u    drnkn,    sw.Nhb.  + 

rfrff/t»,  s.Nhb. Dur.,  but  n.Dur. 

droekn,  n.  c.  m.  &  w.Cum.Wm. 

ne.  snw.  m.   nm.  i  sw.Yks., 

nw.Lan. +drukn,  dn'iijkn. 
driiijkn  se.Nhb.  se.Yks.  n.Der. 

n.  &  m.I.in. 
driikii  nw.Lan.,  s.Lan. +rf<i'()//!'«, 

s.War. 
driiijkii  nw.  m.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan. 

LMa.  Chs.  Fit.  n.  wm.  &  s.Stf. 

Der.,  but  n.Der.  druijkn,  Not., 

L<:\.+drvijk>i,  e.War.  s.Wor. 

n.  &  se.Shr.,  nw.Oxf. +rfr»i;*«, 

w.Oxf. 
drvkii  Sc,  but  Cai.  divykit,  n. 

Nhb. 
drvijkn  Cai.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp. 

Hrf.  s.Pem.  Glo.  nw.  &  e.Oxf. 

nm.Brks.    n.Bck.    Bdf.    Hrt. 

Hnt.  Cmb.  Nrf.  Suf.  Ess.  Ken. 

Hmp.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev. 

Cor. 
drakn  me.  se.  1:  sw.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
Dry, adj.  and  v.,  178— rfdrfiiAnt.. 

Wm.+drai.  I.Ma.+rfrai. 
drac  sm.Lan. +drei. 
drai  Sh.l.  Cai.  nc.  i  sn.Sc.  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.  em.  wm.  4ism.Sc. 

n.  me. sw.Nhb., s.Nhb. n.Dur. 

+drni.  s.Dur.  n.  m,  i  e.Cum., 

w.Cum.  +  drci,  Wm.  nnw.  4i 

snw.Yks.,  nm.Yks.+rfra,  sw. 

Yks.+rfrn,    droi,    ms.Yks.    n. 

nw.  i  sw.Lan.  n.  i  nw.Lin. 

n.Lei.  m.Shr.    s.Nrf.   e.Suf.. 

e.Dev.+(/>-i)i,  Cor. 
dra  nm.  m.  4  sw.Yks. 
rfrrti  Ayr. s.Sc.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.m. 

Lan.,   ms.Lan.+rf«i',   s.Lan.+ 

Sriii.  LMa.  Chs.,  n.Stf.+f/roi, 

e.Slf.  ne.Der.,  e.Der.+rf/oi',  s. 

Der.,  Not.+rfrr,  s.Lin.  S.Lei. 

m.Nhp.  Sus.  sw.Dev. 
(/;•(•;  Uls.,  but  Ant.  dSrai,  se.Nhb. 

w.Cum.  sm.  4  ms.Lan.  nw. 

Der. 
dri  Not. 
droi  sw.  &  s.Yks.  se.Lan.  n.  & 

s.Stf  e.Der.  Lei.,  but  n.Lci. 

drai,  s.Lei.  driii.  e.  «:  w.War. 

Bdf.  se.Hrt.  Ess.  se.Ken. 


rf»Bisw.Nhp.  s.War.  s.Wor.  c. 

&  s.Oxf.  n.Kcn.  Wil.    Dor., 

but  e.Dor.  dni,  s.Som.  c.  &  s. 

Dev. 
rfwe.Hrf.Glo.ne.Nrf.sm.Hmp. 

e.Dor. 
Srai  se.Yks. 
fl»(ii' s.Lan. 
Dubious,  226. 
Due,  226,  296. 
Duke,  226. 
Dull,  118— (/f/s.Sur.  w.Sus.,  w. 

Som.+rfu/. 
dil  s  Ayr. +dvl,  s.Som.,  e.Dev.+ 

dvl. 
dot  Uls.  Dor.  w.Wil. 
dill  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 

n.nw.  i  cm. Lan..  s.Lan.  did, 

Stf. n.Der.  Lin.  s.Lei.,  m.Bck. 

nc.Nrf.+rfcA  Ess.  Cor. 
dill  se.  sw.  i  s.Lan.  LMa.  nw. 

Der.  m.Nhp.  Lei.,  but  s.Lei. 

dill,  n.Wor.  ne.Shr. 
(/«/Sc.,buts.Ayr.+rfi/,m.Shr.  m. 

Bck.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  e. 

Sus.  w.Som.  n.  &  e.Dev. 
Dumb,  loi  — rfom  Dor.,  e.Dev.+ 

doni. 
diiiii  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 

n.  i  cm. Lan.  Stf.  n.Der.  nw. 

Lin.  s.Lei. 
dt'im  Sus. 
diini  Ant.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa. 

s.Chs. 
dvni  Sc.  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf.  Hnt.  se. 

Ken.  me.Wil.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
diiitt  nw.Dev. 
Dun,  100 — din  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  n.  Ay  r.  Kcb.  Ant.  e.  Dev. 
Dust,   173— (?«!«/ w.  i  s.Som.  + 

dviis'J,  c.Dev.+disi. 
ddst  sw.Yks. 
de:!  ne.Sc.+dost,  disl,  but  Bch. 

Abd.  dist. 
diil  Bch.  Abd.  n.  nw.  &  e.Dev. 
dost  Uls.,  but  Ant.  rfiVs/,  Dor., 

but  e.Dor.  dvtisf. 
dust  Nhh.  Dur.  Cum,  Wm.  Yks., 

but  sw.Yks.  dtist,  n.  &  em. 

Lan.  Sir  n.Dcr.  Lin.  Rut.  s. 

Lei.  n.Wor. 
diis  I. Ma. 
diisl  Ant.  sm.  se.  sw.  ms.  *  s. 

Lan.  s.Chs.  nw.Dcr.  Lei.,  but 

s.Lei.  dust,  m.  i  sw.Nhp.  s. 

War.  n.  i  ne.Shr. 
dvst  Inv.  nc.  i  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  wm.  &  s.Sc.  s.Oxf.  m. 

Bck.    Cmb.    Nrf.   Suf.    Ken. 

Sus.  me.Wil. 
dviis  w.  *^:  s..Som. 
dviist  Wil.,  but    me.Wil.  dvsl, 

e.Dor.  w.  &  s.Som. 
d(Tst  Sh.l. 
dtst  ne.Sc. 
Duty,  226. 
Dwarf, 56, 239, 378— rfu'ffli/  Bch. 

Abd.  w.  I"rf.  c.  Per.  S.Ayr.  Kcb. 
(/a'«.»/em.Lan.  e.Dev. 
(/»<!/■  s.Nhb.    n.Dur. +(/ii'5/,    m. 

Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.   n.   *  s. 

Lan.  n.Dcr.  nw.Lin.  m.Wil. 

Dor.  s.Som. 
dwarf  Ani.  I. Ma. 
dwiirf  n. Ayr, 
dwa-p sw.Lan,  s.Lei.  Glo. 
dwe^r/ sw.tibb, 
dwp/Sl(,  s.Oxf.  Ken.  Som.,  but 

s.Som.  diva/. 
dwpr/Lih.  Edb. 
dwf/s.tihb.  n.Dur.  sm.Lan. 


Dwell,  54,  339— dual  Bch.  Abd. 

w.Fif  e.Ptr.  Kcb. 
dtvtil  Ayr,  Pcb.  s.Sc. 
dual  se.Ken. 
du'rl  s.tihb.+dwjl,  m.Cum.Wni. 

Yks.  s.Lan.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  s. 

Som. 
durl  Dor.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
rf.Tj/ s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
Dwindle,  166,  233,  239,  300— 

dirndl  w.Som. 

dwindt  em.  it  sw.Lan.  I. Ma.  s. 

Stf  n.Der.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  Ken. 

me.Wil. 
duinl  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Ayr.  Peb.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  Dur. 

Cum.  Wm.    Yks.    Lan.,   but 

cm.  &  sw.Lan.  dtviudl,  nw. 

Lin.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
dwml  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb. 
Dye,  185— rfdi  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant. 

sw.  de  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 

Wm.  n.  ssw.Lan.s.Stf.n.Dcr. 

nw.Lin.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf  e.Dev. 

diii  Ayr,  s.Sc.  LMa.  em.  se.  ti  s. 

Lan.  s.Lei. 
rfi  sw.Yks. 
rfo;  n.Stf.  se.Ken. 
dvi  Dor.  Som. 
Each,   137,   138,  248— nyse.  & 

sw.Lan.  s.Chs.  s.Stf  nw.Der. 

Lei.,  but  s.Lei.  it/,  ne.Shr.+ 

ft/,  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
«//' e.Suf. 
f// n.Stf  LMa.  n.Wor.  ne.Shr. 

Ess.  Sus.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.+r//; 

Som.,  but  s.Som.  cit/,  n.  &  sw 

Dev. 
(jZ/'n.Nhb.  e.  &  m.Yks.,  se.Yks. 

+  ?//■.  em. Lan.  Lin.  w.Wil. 
'it/ ne.Sc,  Ayr. +  it/,  Kcb. 
lt/\nv,  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  se.  it  s.Nhb. 

Dur.  m.Cum.  se.Yks.  n.  *  s. 

Lan.  n.Dcr.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  m. 

Bck.  ne.Nrf.  se.Ken.  e.Dor. 
pt/C,\o. 
oiyLan.ibut  n.Lan.  It/,  cm. Lan. 

i}t/,  se.  u  sw.Lan.  eit/,  s.Lan. 
^    eil/V/ 
Eager,  220,  239, 348,  364 — eig^t 

Ant. 
e>gnr)  n.Stf. 
^(oe.Yks.  n.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf,  n. 

Der.+ffJir), n.Lin.n.  t  m.Bck. 

Lei.n.Wor.  ne.Nrf. e.Suf  Sus. 

me.Wil.  Dor.  c.  4:  w.Som. 
eg^r  Sh.l.  nc.  sn.  4  wm.Sc.  Kcb. 

LMa. 
igir  Bch.  Abd. 
ijgArt  m.  se.  4  sw.Yks.  nw.Lin. 

s.Oxf. 
tgxn  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  em. 

Lan.  n.Der.  se.Ken.  e.Sus. 
igir  Inv.  w.  Frf  e. Per.  Ayr.  Wm. 
jngt^r)  nnw. Yks. +/<•(?*». 
jrgi'n  nnw.  4  snw.Yks. 
Kaim,  266. 

Ear,  187,  348—001  ne.Nrf. 
tun  n.Stf.  s.Nrf. 
i>(r) s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

sw.Yks.  n.  cm.  sm.  4  sw.Lan. 

n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  m.Shr. 

se.Ken.  Dor. 
Mr  Inv.,  Ayr.  +  fr,  n.Nhb.  LMa. 
Ir  Ayr.  Kcb. 

jij>rt  se.Lan.  s.Oxf.  Sus.  Cor. 
jvin  w.Som.  nw.  4  e.Dev. 
jXri  s.Lan.  s.Som. 
Earn,  37,  248— am  sw.Nhb.  n. 

Wm.  LMa. 
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Earn  (contd.) — 
an  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.ne.Yks.n.Der. 

Lin.  s.Nif.  Sus.,  Dor. +  !.»«. 
erii  Bell.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
erii  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Feb.,  Kcb.+ 

jvnt. 
tan  m.Cum. 
WH  s.Oxf.  n.Ken.  Dor. 
jan  em.Lan.  Glo.  nvv.Hrt. 
jxn  sw.Lan. 
j'em  Kcb. 

sii  n.Stf.  s.Lei.  se.Ken.  Som. 
Earnest,  56,  248— rt;/i5/e.Yks.+ 
j'antst. 
amest  me.  &  se.Nhb. 
arms  I. Ma. 
arnist  sw.Nhb. 
OHM/Lei.,n.Bck.+^^««/,  m.Bck. 

ne.Nrf.  Ess.  Sus. 
dnist  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  se.Yks.  n. 

Der.    nw.Lin.,   Shr.   Brks.  4- 
janis'J,  I.W.  e.Som. 
anast  m.Cum.  +  iViws/,    Dor.   e. 

Dev. 
&nisl  sw.Lan. 
ernist  Uls. 

eJHest  n.Bck.  ne.Cmb, 
enist  nvv.Der. 
ernest  Sh.I.  wm.Sc. 
eriiiit  Kcb.  +j'crnist. 
iniist  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Ayr.  Edb.  Feb. 
ian^st  m.Cum. 
i^nest  s.Lan. 

imisl  se.Yks..  sw.Yks. +  i>)i;s. 
jan!s{t  Chs.  Wor.  Shr.  Brks.  w. 

Som. 
janist  e.Yks. 
jftjnyst  em.Lan. 
jenest  ne.Yks. 
jernist  Kcb. 
jhnest  m.Vks. 
jhnst  se.Lan. 
piieit  "^111.  + 3nyst. 
j}iiis{l  Midi. 

75«is/s.Dur.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks. 
v>ust  me.Wil. 
mis  w.Wil. 
hiist   n.Stf.    s.Lei.    s.Oxf.    se. 

Ken. 
3«-'.s7  Wm,  n.Lan. 
Earth,  56,  248,  316,  z^t—nrj) 

me.Nhb.  LMa. 
a}  se.Yks.+i>/,7>j/,  nw.Der.+^, 

jvp,  ne.Nrf. +  fj/. 
dd  n.YUs. +jji/. 
0/  s.Nhb.,  n.Dur. +«/,  s.Dur.+ 

jej>,  pP,   e.Yks. +  f/,  _/>?/,  ;V7/, 

nw.Lan.  m.Lin.  ne.Shr.,    n. 

Bek.+u/,    e.Suf.   Ess.,   Som. 

■\-ep.  jap,  ip,  but  e.Som.  «/, 

w.Som.  a/,  e.Dcv. 
«/  w.Som. 
ip  n.Dev. 
oil  Sc.+jtrd,  prd,  but  Or.  I.  ert, 

ettj  ne.Sc.  irp,  jiird,  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  irp,  Tif.jtrp,  wm.Sc.  erP, 

jirp,  joip,  sm.Sc.  i>p,  jirp.  s. 

Ayr.  irp,jirp,  hth.jird,  Edb. 

jirp,  Peb.  erp,  Kcb.  jirp,  s.Sc. 

ijrp,  jtrp. 
trt  Or.l. +erc. 
erp  Uls.,  but  Ant.  jirp,  Wxf.  n. 

Cum. 
r/ e.Yks.  nw.Der.,  nw.Lin. +i>/, 

Nhp.  Dor.  Som. 
«/  u.Dur.,  Bdf.+jp,  j'op,  v/i,  ne. 

Cmb.  ne.Nrf.  e.Som.  sw.Dev. 
irp  nc.Sc. +y<irrf,  w.Frf.  e.Per., 

sm.Sc. +7ir*-i,  but  S.Ayr. +  ;iV/. 
ert  Or.L 


fr/i  \vm.Sc.+j'erd,jerp,  jvrp,  Ayr., 

but  S.Ayr,  erp,  jirp,  Peb. 
ep  nw.  i  s.Dev. 
iirp  s.Sc.  -^jt'rp. 

i}P  m.Cum.  se.  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  s. 
Lan.,  n.Lin.+yj/,  nw.&s.Liu., 
w.  Cor. +/'»/. 
ip  Bdf. 

jap  e.  i  se.Yks. 
ja\r)  w.  Yks.  +jap,  jsd,  j?p. 
jap  e.  &  w.Yks.,  Chs.  +jeP,  pp, 
Lei. +5/,  but  s.Lei.  dp,  e.Hrf. 
Brks.  Som. 
jerd  Sc. 

jcrp  Fif.  s.Sc.  se.Nhb. 
jip  ne.Yks.  Chs.  Oxf. 
jc^p  em.Lan. 
jcrp  wm.  i  sm.Sc. 
jcp  s.Dur. 

jirp  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 
jijp  m.Yks.  se.Lan.  Glo. 
j'lp  Hmp.+yj/,  L\V., \Vil.+/Jj3,  but 

w.Wil.  ip. 
jnP  se.Wor. 
jorp  wm.Sc. 
jop  nw.Der.  Bdf. 
jvp  w.Cor. 
jiird  ne.Sc. 

jjrd  Sc.  Nhb.,  but  me.Nhb.  arp, 
se.Nhb.  jerp,  sw.Nhb.  orp,  s. 
Nhb.  ap. 
j}dCum.+j}p,  but  n. Cum.  erp.  m. 

Cum.  ijp,  n.  &  w.Yks. 
j'ird  Lth. 
jjrp  Edb. 

yj/Dur.,  but  n.Dur.  n/,  cip,  s. 
Dur.  lip,  jcp,  Cum.  Wm.,  but 
w.Wm.+5/.  nw.  &  w.Yks.,  n. 
Lan.+j/,  Chs.,  Stf.+jyi,  n.Lin. 
Shr.,  butne.Shr.n/,  e.An..  but 
ne.Nrf.  ap,  eap,  Hmp.  Wil. 
orP  sw.Nhb. 
«/  n.Bck. 
vp  Lei.  Bdf. 

'ip   w.Wm.+;^,   n.    &    sw.Lan. 
Stf.  n.Der.  Rut.  s.Lei.  s.Sur. 
Sus.  se.Ken.  w.Wil.  Som. 
Ease,  220,  348 — eiz  Ldd. 
eiz  n.Stf. 

ez  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ant.  LMa.  s. 
Chs.  s.Stf.  Sus.  me.Wil.  Dor. 
w.Som.  nw.Dev. 
iiz  sw.Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.,  but 

se. Lan.ywi.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
iz  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  w. 
Wm.  n.Der.  se.Ken. 
iidz  se.Lan. 

East,    182,    183— £15/  se.Lan. + 
i}st,  s.Som. 
fs/  s w.  Lan.  +  tsi. 
e3st  n.Stf. 

fs/Abd.  +  fs/,  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Is  LMa.  w.Som. 
fi7  e.Oxf.,  me.Wil. +  15/,  e.Dev. 
iis  Dor. 
i)st  sw.Nhb.  sw.Yks.  n.  em.  & 

se.Lan.  nw.Lin.  s,0.\f. 
is/  Ayr.  +  tsl,  Kcb. 
15/  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Ant.  n.  Si  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  4: 
m.Cum.  Wm.  sm.  &  sw.Lan. 
n.Der.  s.Lei.  se.Ken. Sus.  me. 
Wil. 
Easy,  220. 

Eat,  59,  60,  248,  425,  427,  429, 
430,  432— f/V  ms.  &  sw.Yks.. 
n.Lan.+i/,  m.  em.  sm.  se.  sw. 
i  ms.Lan.,  s.Lan. +f7,  s.Stf., 
nc.Der. +f7.  e.Der. 
«/ n.Stf.,  me.Wil. +(7,  e.Dev. 


it  Sh.L  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc. 

Peb. 
et  Or.L  Uls.,  but  Ant.  it,  s.Lan. 

LMa.  Fit.  em. Stf.  n.  i  ne.Der. 

War.,  but  e.War.  it,  nw.Oxf. 

Dor.  me.Wil.  w.Som.  nw.  & 

sw.Dev. 
iVWm.+f/,  n.Lan.  e.War. 
i}t  sw.Nhb.  nw.  i  sw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
;/  Or.L  ne.Sc,  but  Abd.  tt,  Kcb. 

s.Sc. 
It  Inv.  Abd.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 

n.  is.Nlih.n.  Dur.  n.&  m.Cum. 

Wm.  w.Der.  s.Lei.,  m.Shr.+ 
jet,  w.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Cor. 
jet  m.Shr.  e.Oxf. 
%' e.Hrf.  Glo. 

Edge,  51,  353.  zi^-adi  n.Dev. 
av/r  se.Ken.  w.Som.  sw.Dev. 
xdg  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  s.Sc. 
frf^  Inv.  ne.Sc,  but  Abd.  edg,  sn. 

Sc.,w.Frf.e.Per.wm.Sc.+ni'^, 

Kcb.  Nhb.   Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 

Yks.,  but   m.Yks. +iV/j,  Lan. 

LMa.Slf.Der.Lin.Rut.  Lei.s. 

Oxf.  Nrf.  w.Wil.,  e.Dev.+«/^. 
eid^  Ant.  e.Suf. 
edi  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc. 

Ayr.  me.Wil.  e.Dev. 
idz  m.Yks.  Sus. 
adz  Uls.,  but  Ant.  eidg. 
Eel,    131,    132,  248— «•.>/  n.Dur. 

n.Stf. 
el  Dor.  nw.  &  e.Dev. 
i7I.M.-i.+>/. 
iW  sw.Yks.  s.Oxf. 
i/ w.Frf.  e.Per.,  Ayr.+i/.  Kcb. 
tl  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

Ant.  Nhb.  s.Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 

n.  e.  4:  m.Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  s. 

Stf.  Der.  Lin.  Lei.  Ken.  Sus. 

me.Wil. 
jel  w.Som. 
Egg,  56.,  51,  266,  351— <»j?  Dor. 

«g-  s.Sc+ffj-,  w.Wil.+f^,  s.Wil. 

_  Dor. 

S^s..Sc. 

eg  ne.Sc,  but  Abd.  eg,  sn.Sc, 

w.Frf.  e.Per. +  ?;^,  Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.Kcb.Ant.Nhb.Dur.Cum. 

Wm. Yks.,  but  m.Yks.  ig,  Lan. 

LMa.  Stf.  Der.  Lin.  Lei.  Nhp. 

Shr.  Oxf.  Nrf.  w.Wil. 
eig  e.Suf.  se.Ken. 
eg  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Bck.,  w. 

Som. +  )ii^,  sw.Dev. 
i^  m.Yks.  Sus.  e.Som.  e.Dev. 
neg  w.Som. 

ig  Peb.  Uls.,  but  Ant.  eg. 
Egg,"., 50 — crf^e.Lan.s.Chs.  Lei. 

War.  Glo.  w.Som.  Cor. 
Eight,  36,  358— nx' Sh.I.  ne.  & 

sn.Sc,  wm.Sc.+fx',  S.Ayr.  + 

ni'/se.  &  S.Nhb., Dur.  e.Yks.+ci/, 
Lei.+aV.  it,  m.Nhp.,  svv.Nhp. 
s.War.+fi'/.s.Wor.e.Hrf.  nm. 
Brks., Bdf. +<7,  ne.Cmb., Ess. 
+01.)/,  se.Ken.  Sur.  Sus.,  but 
e.Sus.  eit,  w.Wil.  Dor.  Som., 
but  w.Som.  et,  n.  nw.  &  e. 
Dev.,  sw.Dev. +<'i/. 

aiit  e.Suf.  Ess. 

(7x'Or.I.,w.Frf.e.Per.+Px',Pcb. 
+  a:\/. 

ffii'x's.Sc. 

a-x'  Peb.  Uls.,  but  Ant.  e\t. 

it  ne.  &  s.Nrf. 

eit  me.  &  sw.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  i  m. 
Cum.  Wm.  nw.  c.  se.  iz  sw. 


Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  s.Chs.  Dnb. 

Stf.  n.  i  nw.Der.  Not.  Lin., 

but  S.Lin,  at,  Lei.  ne.  i  sw. 

Nhp.  s.War.  Shr.  s  Oxf.  n. 

Bck.,m.Bck.+c/,Hnt.sw.Dev. 
«/ S.Lin.  n.Wor.  e.Sus. 
<x' w.Frf.  e.Per.  Fif.  Kcb.  Ant. 
/x/em.Sc.,but  Feb.ax/,5x/,wm. 

Sc.  S.Ayr. 
f/Rut.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  w.Som. 
<X/  S.Ayr. 
i}t  m.Yks. 
it  Lei. 
Either,  139,  229,  314— sWsoo  m. 

Shr.,    ne.Nrf.  +ed3ir),   e.Suf. 

e.  &  w. Dor.  e.Dev. 
aiSxr)  ne.Shr. +  t"(5.)(»-),  ife(r). 
xdHr)  n.Lan.  s.Oxf. 
^t!}r  Peb. 

etSxn  n.Ken.  e.Som.  nw.Dev. 
eSJr  Ant. 
eid.Hr>  s.Nhb.  sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  n. 

Der.,  nw.Lin.+«ff.?(r),  m.Bck. 

+  iSiir^ 
eid^r  n.Cum. 

esSxr)  e.  S:  m.Yks.  n.  nw.  &  s.Lin. 
edir  Bch.  Abd.+fJiV. 
edfr  Cai.,  ne.Sc.+eSir.  but  Bch. 

Abd.f(/i'r,f(5/V,sm.Sc,but  Kcb. 

eS^r,  s.Sc. 
edj(r)  m.Cum.  Wm.,  nw.Yks.  + 

ediin,  nw.Lan. 
eS3(n  nw.  &  ms.Yks.  em.  sm.  & 

sw.Lan.  Rut.,  Lei.  s.Wor.+ 

rfoir).  ne.Shr.  n.Bck.  Bdf.  ne. 

&  s.Nrf.  Ess.  Sur.  w.Sus.  sm. 

Hmp.  sw.Dev. 
eSyr  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

em.Sc.but  Peb.  sjijjj-,  wm.Sc. 

Kcb.,  l.Ua.  +  idJr. 
ijdar)  se.Yks. +idMr>, 
iSir  I.Ma. 
idxr)  se.Ken. 
iSiir)  n.Dur.  se.Yks.  n.Stf.  Lei. 

m.Nhp.  n.  &  s.Wor.  ne.Shr. 

m.Bck.  Sus.,  but  w.Sus.  ^(Jj(r), 

w.Wil. 
viSiir)  nw.  &  me.Wil.  Dor.,  but 

e.  &  w.Dor.  aidxr). 
Elbow,  348. 
Eldermer,  398. 
Eleven,  51,  228,  230,  232,  233, 

279,  ^83—eleii'n  Ant. 
efevn  se.Lan. 
efwn  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc. 
eltvn  n.Cum. 
ilevn  es.Yks.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  s. 

Oxf.  se.Ken. 
ihjvn  ne.Yks. 
ilivit  em.Sc,  but  Lth.  Edb.f/ii/«, 

Peb.+}livn,  Kcb.  se.  sw.  4  s. 

Nhb.  n.Dur. 
ilevn  Inv. 

Isebnt  w.Som. +  lebm,  lebn. 
Issvn  ne.Nrf. +«/«;«,  s.Nrf.  e.Suf. 

Dor. 
lebni  VJm.-vslebm,  but  n.Wm. 

alevii.  Rut.  n.Bck.  w.Wil.  w. 

&  s.Som.  nw.Dev. 
lebn  m.Cum. +s/fi«,  vv.War.  e. 

Oxf.  w.Som.  e.  &  sw.Dev. 
levm  sw.Ylis.  sw.Nlip. 
fe^»;e.Yks.+.)/<•WI,se.Yks.+/^>^<«, 

slijvn.  n.Lan.  s.Stf.  S.Lin.  Lei. 

Glo.  se.Hrt.  Sus.,  but  w.Sus. 

lebn. 
lebn  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
li.n>n  se.Yks. 

3!ebin  Wm.  Hnt.  me.Wil. 
}Ubn  m.Cum.  nw.Lan. 
.>/dj/HBch.Abd.+^/(Wi,nnw.Yks. 
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alevn  sn.Sc.  nin.Sc,  but  w.Frf. 

c.Per.    Fif.   j/ii'»,    n.Wm.    c. 

Yks.  I. Ma.  n.Stf.  n.  i  nw.Dcr. 

nw.Lin. 
ilivn  ne.Sc,  but    Bch.  Abd.+ 

tleivii,  ne.Nrf. 
}ltbn  s.Dur. 

ilhvn  snw.  se.  4:  m.Yks. 
>livit  se.Yks. 

>[ivH  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Fif.  Ayr. 
>Uvn  Sh.I.  wm.Sc,  Peb.  + //(fM, 

me.Nhb. 
ilivn  tm.Lan. 
Elm,  52,   234,  253,  265— ffi&m 

s.Sc.  e.Suf.  se.Ken. 
xlm  me.Wil. 
dm  Inv.  ne.  4:  sn.Sc.  s.Ayr.  n. 

mc.  se.  isw.  Nlib.,s.Dur.+pH/, 

m.Cum.,  Wm.+pm,  nnw.Yks. 

+cb>ii,  m.&sw.Yks.  n.se.  sw. 

i  s.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Rut., 

l.ci.+ehut,  n.Shr.  s.Oxf.  ne. 

Nrf.,  e.Sus. +  f/^»(,  w.Wil. 
chm  w.Frf.  e.Per.  cm. &  wm.Sc. 

Kcb.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n. 

Cum.  nnw.  iisnw.  Yks.,e.Yks. 

+o;h,  se.Yks. +  o»i>/,  o/«,  cs. 

Yks.  nw.Lan.  s.Stf.  nw.  &  s. 

Lin.  Lei.  s.War.  n  w.Oxf.  Bck. 

Cmb.  e.Ken.s.Sur.  c.  .^  w.Sus. 

LW.  Dor.  s.Som.  c.  &sw.Dev. 
mint  se.Yks. 
pm  s.Dur.  Wm.  ne.Yks. 
6m  e.  i  se.Yks. 
vhm  w.Som. 
^Iin  n.Stf. 
jhtfi  n.Oxf. 
^Int  cni.Lan. 
Else,  52— a/i-  se.Ken. 
els  Inv.  w.Krf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.Kcb.Ant.sw.Nhb.n.Dur. 

m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.,  but 

em.Lan.  ils,  I. Ma.  Stf.  Lin. 

Der.  Lei.  Oxf.  Som.,  but  w. 

Som.  vis.  Dev.  Cor. 
lis  Bch.  Abd.  Sus. 
uls  nw  Wil. 
vis  Dor.  w.Som. 
9ls  em.Lan, 
Elsin,  266. 
'Em,  410. 
Emmet,  229,  248— aiHW/  Sus., 

e.Dev.+jeiiii/. 
tmit  em.Lan.  Lei. 
emit  Ayr.  m.Cum.  Wm.  n.Lan. 

s.Oxf.  Dor.  Som.,  but  w.Som. 

jnmit. 
jamit  w.Som. 
jemit  e.Dev. 
Empty,  140,  231,  233,  265,  289 

— etup  w.Som.+fi>i/. 
<»i/>i  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  Ant. 

n.  iiS.Nhb.n.Dur.LMa.s.Chs. 
<;»M<  Oxf.  Bdf.  w.Som. 
emii  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Kcb. 
fin/;  Inv.  sw.Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum. 

Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  Stf.  Der. 

Lin.  Lei.  Ken.,  me.Wil.+««ft, 

Dor.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
enti  Glo.  me.Wil. 
iwi/i  Bch.  Abd. 
En  — him,  405. 
End,    55.    307 — en    Ayr. +««</, 

Pcb.  Kcb.  Ant.  I. Ma. 
end  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.  n.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

n.  4:  m.Cum.  Wm.    sw.Yks. 

n.Lan.s.Stf.  ne.Der.  Lin.  Lei. 

Hrf.  se.Ken.  Dor.  s.Som.,  e. 

Dev.+f//. 
/<iBch.  Abd.  wm.Sc.  e.Dev. 


(M  w.Som. 

ind  m.Yks.  nw.  i  s.Oxf.  Brks. 

c.Suf.  Sus. 
r«  nw.Dev. 
Uid  se.  ms.  sw.  i  s.Lan.  n.Der. 

Bdf.  Ess.  n.  u.  e.Kcn. 
ind  em.Lan. 
Engine,  35a,  366. 
England,  50,   307 — eyghn  mc. 

Wil. 
i>lgleiid  sw.Lan.  s.Slf.  nw.Lin. 

s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  c.Dcv. 
iyliii.d  Bch.  Abd. 
iyhii  Ayr.Peb.  Kcb.  Ant.  s.Nlib. 

n.Dur.  I.Ma.  s.Som. 
iylnid  w.Frf.  e.Per.  sw.Nhb.  s. 

Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  & 

em.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  Lei. 
English,  372. 
Enlist,  232. 
Enougb,   167,   228,   230,   232, 

349, 348 — cni'iix  s.Sc.+iiiaciix. 
envx  nm.Sc,  but  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

}nvx- 
incux  Lth. 
iHi/sw.  Nhb.+J«i'»/  sw.  &  s.Yks. 

nw.  Lin.+JHi/,  inn/. 
iKi'.ys.Nhb.  n.Dur. +fitiii/. 
iiwf  Uls. +.>Ho/,  but  Ant.  oiijoiix. 
inuf  nnw.Yks. +«((«/,  iniif,   n. 

Der. +«»(/;  snitf. 
iiiiij  ne.Der. +.>«((/",  e.War.,  n. 

Shr.+.i/iiV/; 
Hiv/se. Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  Som., 

but  w.Som.  }iw/,  s.Som.  iivf, 

iitof. 
iiiiiix  nc.Sc.  +  'iiijux,  but   Bch. 

}>ijcex.'^i>d.}itiiix,'njo'Xi^>"<X- 
hij'ttx  ne.Sc. 
injvx  Ayr  -t-mj'vx. 
jih/ S.Lin. 
ii(>/nw.Hrt.+»/io/,  e.Ken.+j«o/, 

Sus.,   but  e.Sus.+«io/!   ^in>/, 

nw.Wil.  Dor.. but  e.Dor.  jmd/, 

s.Som.  e.Dev.+^i/ij/". 
,?»»>/ n. Cum. +.'»iiHx. »"'«/,  yiiii/. 
j«f/sw.  i  s.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lin. 
tm'ox  Sh.I.+.))imx'>  Cai. 
miux  Sh.I.,  Abd.+«y'(FV,  ^""Xi 

sn.Sc. +.>»/;'hX'  ■"'"X-  em.Sc.+ 

fiijttx,  but  Lth.  iiietix,  sm.Sc. 

+.nijaiiXi  but  S.Ayr.  3njux,  n. 

Cum. 
jHnr/n.Nhb.,  me.Nhb.+««;//.  se. 

Nlib.+.JHw/,.'"7'H/sw.  &  s.Nhb. 

n.Dur.  n.  e.  &    m.Cum,.  w. 

Cum.+.)ii«/,  n.Wm.,  m.Wm. 

+}iiiif,  nnw.Yks.,  snw.Yks.+ 

Silltf. 

?Hi'.»/"se.Nli!>.  s.Dur.nc.Win.  ne. 

c.nm.i:  m.Yks.jSe.Vks.+wiM/; 
w/i"x  sm.Sc. 
lujoux  Ant. 
fftfux  sn.Sc. 
j/i/n/scNlib. 
»tji>X   em.Sc,    wm.Sc. +  *«ox, 

3nvx.  S.Ayr. 
9nj(vx  Bch.  Abd. 
3II0X  wm.Sc. 
mo/  Uls.   e.Ken.,    e.Sus.+Miy, 

>nv/. 
)nosf  w.Wil. +»»«»/. 
3mix  Abd.  sn.Sc. 
>MH/me.Nhb.  n.  *  w.Cum.  m. 

sw.  &  s.Wm.  nnw.  snw.  sc. 

sw.is.Yks.,n.Lan.+j>i<'(/|nw. 

em.  i  s.Lan.,  n.Stl'.+«ii(/,  s. 

Stf.  n.Der.  nw.  4i  m.Lin.,  Rut. 

■villi)/,  s.Lci. 
.jMii/ms.Lan.+^Hii/. 
>nu/r\.  m.  sw.  i  ms.Lan.  I.Ma. 


Chs.  Fit.  n.  em.  A  wm.Stf.  n. 

ne.nw.c.w.  i  s.  Der.  Not.  Lei., 

but  s.Lei.  »«i</,  ne.Nhp.,  m. 

Nhp.+J«»^  s.War.  n.Wor.  n. 

iL  sc.Shr.,  nw.Oxf. +.»«i>/,  w. 

Oxf. 
inox  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc. 
«iB/Rut.  m.Nhp.  s.Wor.  n.fc  e. 

Hrf.  s.Pcm.  Glo.  nw.  e.  &  s. 

Oxf.    nm.Brks.    n.Bck.   Bdf. 

nw.  4i  se.Hrt.  Hnt.  m.  &  s. 

Cmb.  Nrf.  e.Suf.  Ess.  e.Sus. 

sm.Hmp.me.  i  w.Wil.  e. Dor. 

w.  ii  s.Som.  n.  e.  4:  s.Dev.  w. 

Cor. 
jncctix  s.Sc. 
Enow,  167,  228,  330,  249 — tnau 

s.Sc.+iuceu. 
cnii  n.Ayr. 
miM  sw.Yks. 
ini'f  n.Der. 
invii  nw.Som. 
inaii  m.Lin. 
)iteu  s.Pem.+»«o«,  m.Bck.  se. 

Hrt.  se.Cmb. 
3iiin  n.Cum.  n.Stf.  Rut.  ne.  &  m. 

Nhp.  n.Bck.  n.Bdf.  Hnt.  n. 

Cmb. 
mj'ii  Bch.  Abd. 
«ioHS.Pem.  e.Cor. 
j/iii  n.Nhb.  sw.Wm.  nw.  sm.  & 

se.Lan.,  s.Chs.+«)ar«,  n.Der. 

ne.Shr.  m.Hmp. 
JHOK  s.War.  w.Wor.  e.Hrf.  nw. 

Oxf.  e.  4i  w.Suf.  n.Ken. 
yiio'ii  s.Sc.  s.Chs. 
iiid  w.Som.  nw.Dev. 
JH»  n.Dev. 
Entice,  232. 
Epidemic,  232. 

Errand,  136,  248,  303,  307— 
ann  em.Lan.  Dor. 
amid  sw.Nlib.,  n.Dur.+io",  n. 

4t  s.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Der.,  Lei.+ 

arjtit,  Glo. 
«»•.>»/ s.Nhb.+i»j>i,  se.  4c  sw.Lan. 

I.Ma.  Lei.  w.Som. 
driud  n.Oxf.  s.Som. 
««;/</ ne.Nrf.  Ess.  se.Ken. 
m<}itl  e.Dev. 
et3n  Inv.+ennd,  Ant.  n.Wm.  s. 

Oxf.  Sus. 
erindlnv.  n.Stf. 
emid  w.Yrf.  e.Per. 
ijniid  sw.Yks.  nw.Lin. 
i'.?>v«/n.Nhi). 
iiin  Bch.  Abd. 
Tijit  Ayr.  Peb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
Tr.iiil  m.Cum. 
j'er.m  Kcb. 
srjiid  Wm.,  but  n.Wm.  enn,  sm. 

Lan. 
Erst,  400. 
Even,  62, 266,279— fjHui.Cum., 

Wm.+iwi. 
eivn  n.  &  s.Stf. 
evm  sw.Yks. 
evn  n.Lan. 

evn  Abd.w.Frf.e.Per.,  Ayr.+rj/H. 
evm  w.Som. 
evn  ne.Sc,  but  Abd.  evn.  Dor. 

e.  Dev. 
it'M  Wm.  m.Yks.  s.Lan. 
t'jvn  m.Yks.+i'wi,  nw.Lin. 
Tvn  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Pcb.  Kcb. 

Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  cm.  4i  sw. 

Lan.  I.Ma.  n.Der.  Lei.  s.Oxf. 

se.Ken. 
Evening,  131,132,333,267,274, 

279— ^4>Hi»i  m.Cum.  +ibJnin, 

n.Wm. 


ennin  Dor. 

ivmin  w.Sora. 

noii'ii  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  Ivnin,  s. 

Ayr.  I»iii/,  s.Slf.  e.  it  sw. Dev. 
ibinin  m.Cum.  Wm.,  but  n.Wm. 

ebfntn. 
ivnin  nw.Lin.  m.Shr. 
Ibnin  w.Cor. 
imin  sw.Yks. 
f<ii«  S.Ayr. 
tnjn  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Ivmin  Lei.,  but  s.Lci.  Ivnin. 
Jvnin   Bch.   Abd.    n.Ayr.    Kcb. 

cm.  sm.  se.  i  sw.I^n.  I.Ma. 

n.Der.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf. 
JvMin  me.Wil. 
Ever,  140,  229,  331— av.;r  I.Ma. 
ffifjir)s.Nrf.  se.Ken. 
evMn  n.  sm.  4c  sw.Lan.  Stf.  n. 

Der.,  Lci.+if.Kn,  s.Oxf.  nw. 

me.  Jc  w.Wil.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor. 

iw(r),  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
eVirncHc.,  but  Bch.  Abd.  iVi'r, 

w.Frf.  e.Per.,  Ayr.+itvr,  Lth. 

Edb. 
ivir  Bch.  Abd. 
ivfn  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Yks. 

em.Lan.  nw.Dcr.  Lin.  Lei.  e. 

War.  ne.Nrf.  c.Suf.  Sus.  e. 

Dor.,  w.Som. +oi/^r),  n.  &  w. 

Dev. 
iv}r  Ayr.  Kcb.  n.Cum.  Wm. 
vvjin  w.Som. 
3vMn  se.Lan. 
Every,  140, 229, 331, 333— awW 

I.Ma. 
w;ri  se.Ken. 
cvnlnv.,  S.Ayr. +iwn'.  Lth.  Edb. 

n.Lan.   n.Der.  e.  &  s.Oxf.   s. 

Som.  e.Dev. 
«'jii' w. Frf.  e.Per.  sw.Lan. 
ivri  n.Ayr.  Kcb. 
ivri  Bch.   Abd.   s.Nhb.   n.Dur. 

Wm.  sw.Yks.  se.Lan.  n.Stf. 

nw.Lin.  Brks. 
ivjri  S.Ayr.   Ant.   n.  4:  m.Cum. 

em  Lan.  nw.Der.  s.Lei. 
vvjfi  w.Som. 
Evil,  119,  231,  333— «'/  Dor.  w. 

4c  s..Som.  e.Dev. 
tvil  Kcb.  sw.Lan.  nw.Lin. 
fvl  ne.Sc.   w.Frf.  e.Per.    Ayr. 

Ant.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  cm.  4: 

sm.Lan.  I.Ma.  Stf.  Der.  Lei. 

Oxi'.  Ken. 
Ewe,66— nKn.Lan.+«<,em.Lan. 
<■/(  sw.Yks.  n.Lan.,  Hnt  +»h. 
in  sw.Lan.  n,.Stf.  s.Lei.  se.Ken. 
jan  Sh.I.  Boh.  Abd.  sn.  wm.  4c 

sm.Sc.   Lth.  Edb.   Peb.  Ant. 

n.Nhb..s.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum. 

+jon,  Wm.,  s.Lan. +yi;i.  nc. 

Cmb. 
/eu  Bdf. 

jin  s.Lan.,  nw.Der. +yoi(. 
jou  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  jitu, 

s.Sc.  me.  se.  sw.  4cs.Nhb.  n. 

Dur.    n.  4c  m.Cum.    ne.Yks., 

nnw.Yks. +71'".  snw.Yks.,e. 

Yks. +7'»M,  m.Yks.,  se.Yks.  + 
ju,  nw.Lan.,  nw.Lin. +70.  nw. 

Oxf.  Som.,  but  w.  &  s.Som. 

7P  n.  4  nw.Dev. 

jo  cs.Yks.  Lin.,  but  nw.Lin.  + 

jon,  Lei.,  but  s.Lei.  IM,  w.  4c 

s.War.  n.Wor.,  Glo. +7>h,  e. 

Oxf.  n.  4i  m.Bck.   n.Ken.   s. 

Sur.  Sus.  l.W.   Dor.  w.  4cs. 

Som.  c.Dcv. 
711  se.Yks. 
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Ewe  (contdO  — 
jii  se.Lan.  I.JIa.  s.Stf.  n.Der. 
jau  w.Frf.   e.Per.  em.Sc,   but 
Lth.   Edb.   Peb.  jau,  s.Dur. 
nnw.  Is.  e.Yks.  s.Chs.  wm.Stf. 
nw.Der.    m.Slir.    n.Hrf.   ne. 
Nrf.  e.Suf.  w.Wil. 
;>»  GIo. 
VII  Hnt. 

Example,  208,  233,  363  — 
egeaiiipi  Inv.,  Ayr.  +  egsempl, 
but  s.Ayr.cfo«»;/>/,Lth.s.Nhb. 
n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  nw.  e.  ise. 
Yks.  n.  se.  Is.  svv.Lan.  Stf.  n. 
&  nw.Der.  nw.Lin.  Sus. 
cgzampl  Edb.   Rut.   ne.Nrf.  e. 

Suf. 
egzaimpl  w.Wil. 
tgzsempl  Lei. 
egzempl  Ayr.  em.Lan. 
cksnmp!  wm.Sc. 
ekzetiipl  S.Ayr. 
igzaiiipl  Bch.  Abd.  m.Yks. 
igzdmpl  sO-Kf.  se.Ken. 
sksainpl  l.Ma. 
iksempl  v/Srl.  e.Per. 
Except,  232. 

Eye,  185,  379— nc  sm.Lan.+f. 
(i;  Inv.  me.Nhb.,  se.Nhb.+i,  svv. 
Nhb.,  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cuin.+ 
I,  m.Cum.,  se.Yks.+i,  es.Yks. 
n.Lan.,  nw. Lan. +ni,  sw.Lan. 
n.Der.+i,  Lei. +01',  but  s.Lei. 
«;',  m.Shr.,  s.Nrf.  +  e<,  Suf.  s. 
Sur.  w.Sus.  Som.,  but  w.Som. 
+»i',   s.Som.   vi,  n.  &  e.Dev., 
sw.Dev.+fi,  w.Cor. 
(iinw.  Lan.,ein.Lan.+f,  01,  l.Ma., 
Chs.  n.Stf.+i,wm.& s.Stf.,  ne. 
Der.+f,  w.  &  s.Der.,  Not. +01, 
S.Lin.  Rut.  s.Lei.,  Hnt. +01. 
xi  m.Nlip. 
«■  s.Sc.+i,   Uls.,  but  Ant.  i,  s. 

Dur.  nw.Yks.+i,  sw.Dev. 
i  ne.  4:  sn.Sc.+i. 

I  Sh.  &Or.l.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  em.  wm.  sm.  &  s.Sc. 
Ant.    n.    se.  &  s.Nhb.   n.  & 
s.Dur.  n.  e.  &  w.Cum.  Wm. 
nw.  e.  m.  se.  sw.  &  ms.Yks. 
m.  em.  sm.  se.  sw.  &s.  Lan. 
Chs.  n.Stf.  n.  ne.&  nw.Der. 
n.  &  nw.Lin. 
oi  em.Lan.  e.Der.  Not.  Lei.  e. 
War.    m.Bck.    Bdf.    se.Hrt. 
Hnt.  se.Ken.  e.Sus. 
»in.  &e.Hrf.  O.xf.  s.Nrf.  Wil. 
Dor.,  but  e.Dor.+?t,  w.Som.+ 
at,  s.Som.  s.Dev. 
it  G\o.  ne.Nrf.  sm.Hmp.  e.Dor. 
Face,  204, 249, 376— /aisse.Ken. 
/as  e.Dor.+/«s. 
/eis  Ant. 

feis  n.Cum.  se.Yks.+/?«,  sw.  & 
ms.Yks.  n.  &  se.Lan.  n.Stf. 
m.Not.  Lin.  w.  &  s.War.  n. 
Wor.  ne.Shr.  s.Oxf.  n.  &  m. 
Bck.  nw.  &  w.Hrt.  c.Suf.  n. 
Ken. s. Sur.  Sus. me. Wil.  Dor., 
but  e.Dor. /«s,jt>5,  w.Som. 
fis  Abd.+fis,  sn.Sc.  w.  Frf.  e.Per. 
m.Lan.  nw.  &  w.Dcr.  Not., 
but  ni.Not./«5,  ne.Nhp. 
y?sSh.I.,  Or.l. +/is,  Inv.  Bch. 
Abd.  wm.Sc.  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb.  cm.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.,  .s. 
Lan.+/S^j,  l.Ma.  s.Stf.  n.Dcr. 
Rut.,  Lei.+/f5,  m.Shr. ne.Nrf. 
Jias  m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.Yks.  nw. 

Lan. 
J?«  s.Sc,   Ntth.+fjcs,  s.Dur.  n. 


Cum.  ne.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.  s. 

Lan.    0.\f.,   but  s.Oxf.  /c«, 

I.W.  w.Wil.  e.Dor. 
fis  Or.  I.  w.Chs.  Lei.  Glo. 
/jcs  Nhb.  n.Dur. 
vijs  e.Hrf.  nw.Wil. 
Fact,  295,  363. 
Facts,  198,  289-/17*5  Sh.l.  Cai. 

ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em. 

Sc,  but  Lth.  Edb./<U-5,  Peb. 
/(iks,  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Uls.  se.  & 

s.Nhb.n.Dur.  Cum.Wm.  Yks. 

Lan.,  but  em.Lan./t'^s,  l.Ma. 

Stf.  n.Der.  n.&  nw.Lin.  e.Hrf. 

Oxf.  Bdf.  Sus.  e.Dor.  sw.Dev. 
faks  Ayr.,  but  S.Ayr,  faks,  Lth. 
'       Edb.  n.Nhb. 
/t'iks  Peb.  s.Sc. 
fasts  n.Lei.  Nrf.  e.Suf.  se.Ken. 

Wil.  sw.  &  s.Dev. 
/ets  em.Lan. 

Fade,  204,  ang— /aid  se.Ken. 
/dd  Sh.l. 
/cid  Ant.  Lei. 
/«rfe.  Yks.. se.Yks. +/«/,y73rf,  sw. 

Yks.  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  nw.  &  s. 

Lin.  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  w.Hrt.  e. 

Suf.  Sus.  w.Som. 
fid  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc,  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.+/rrf,  wm.Sc. 
/«/Inv. w.Frf. e.Per.s.Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.  Kcb.  n.&  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

m.Cum.  snvv.  i  se.Yks.  Lan., 

but  se.I.an./«rf.  l.Ma.  s.Stf. 

n.  &  nw.Der.  n.Lin.  Rut.  ne. 

Nrf.  me.Wil. 
fiad  w.Wm. 
/id  se.'Nhb.+/jed,  m.  &  se.Yks. 

w.Wil. 
/frf  Glo. 
/Jed  se.Nhb. 

Fail,  205— /«i7  s.Wor.  nw.Wil. 
/aid  me.Wil. 
/ahl  w.Som. 
/«/sw.Yks.  n.Ken. 
/el  n.Dur.  sm.Lan. 
/i>/s.Sc. 
/(/  w.Chs. 
Fain,  nQ—fain  sw.Lan.  Glo.  se. 

Ken.  Dor.  s.Som. 
//■in  Bch.,  Abd.+/ett,  Ant. 
/mh  Sh.l.  sw.Nhb.  sw.Yks. 
/en  Inv.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 

Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

m.Cum.   Wm.  n.  sm.  &  sw. 

Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Stf.  n.i  nw.Der. 
/?n  em.Lan. 
Faint,  205— /aint  Glo.  se.Ken. 

Wil.  e.  &  w.Dor.  w.Som. 
/aitl  Abd.+/iiiil,/cMt,  snw.Yks. 

+/cH<, /('«/,  ne.Nrf. 
/hil  Sh.l.,  Bch.+fe'nl,  Abd. 
/eiiit  Ant. 
/eiil  Inv.,  sn.Sc. +/w«<,  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.,  wm.Sc. +/?H^,  Ayr.  Peb. 

Kcb.,  s.Nhb.  +/enl,  Dur.  m. 

Cum.   n.Wm.,   w.Wm.+/</i/, 

nnw.  6e  snw.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
/<'j/i/n.Cum.e.&  m.Yks.,  se.Yks. 

+/111I,  fijiit,  sw.Yks.  se.Lan. 

n.Stf.  Lin.  s.Oxf. 
/cut   Bch.    Abd.    wm.Sc.   n.    & 

s.Nhb.  w.Wm.  snw.i  se.Yks. 

n.  em.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  l.Ma. 

n.Der.  Rut.  e.Suf. 
fiiitl  se.Yks. 
/till  w.Chs.  Lei. 
fvut  sn.Sc. 
Fair,  48— /awo-)  Glo.  nm.Brks. 

nw.Wil.,  me.Wil. +/cu(>'j,  w. 

Wil. 


/ann  e.Oxf.  me.Wil.  e.Som. 
/a(.r)  m.Shr.   Oxf.,   but   e.Oxf. 

/aHn,  s.Oxf. /«(>■),  ne.Nrf. 
/Sinn. Dur. +/«(>-i.  Wm.,  butw. 

Wm./f>,  nnw.Yks.+/<v«),  n. 

Lan.  nw.Der.  se.Ken.  Sus. 
/cir  Bch.  Abd. 
/«(r)  s.Nhb.  n.  &  s.Dur.  m.Cum. 

nnw.  snw.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks. 

nw.  &  sw.Lan.,  s.Lan.+/5(;'), 

n.Stf.  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut.   Lei. 

s.Oxf.  n.Ken.  e.Dor.  w.Som. 
/ey  s.Sc.+/ei: 
/eVOr.I.  Inv.  ne.Sc,  but  Bch. 

Abd./<'i>,  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. e.Per. 

em.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  me. 

se.  &  sw.Nhb., n.Cum.+/^r,w. 

Wm. 
finr)  se.Lan.  ne.Shr. 
fiir  n.Cum.  l.Ma. 
/ki')  em.  sm.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf. 
vaiM)  s.Pem. 
ve3{r)  e.Dev. 

viM)  Dor.,  but  e.Dor. /e3(n. 
Fairy,  379. 
Faith,    205 — /aip  se.Ken.  me. 

Wil.  Dor.,  w.Som.+/(J/. 
/dp  w.Som.,  nw.Dev.-*/*^. 
/■i^  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.+/5>. 
/ep  nw.Dev. 
fen/  sw.Yks.  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  Lin. 

s.Oxf.  Sus. 
/cf  Abd. ±fcp,  S.Ayr.   Peb.  s.Sc. 

Ant. 
/ep  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Ayr.,  buts.Ayr./^,  Lth.  Edb. 

Kcb.  n.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m. 

Cum.  w.Wm.  n.  em.  sm.  & 

sw.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Stf.  n.Der. 
/jp  n.Cum. 
Fall,  40,  255,  425,  426,  427,  429, 

43°,  43I1  432— /«  ne.Sc,  but 

Bch. /a,  Abd.+/a,  B.Ayr. 
/a!  Inv.,  me.Nhb.+/a,  s.Nhb.  n. 

Dur.+/i/. 
/an  n.Cum.+/o*. 
/a  Sh.  ii  Or.l.  Bch.,  Abd.+/a, 

sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ant.  me. 

Nhb..  n.Lan.4-yp. 
/dl  se.Nhb.+/5,  s.Nhb.  n.Dur., 

nnw.Yks.+/j5,  se.Ken.+/p/,  e. 

Dor.+t'p/. 
/a  Kcb. 

/a  Peb.  s.Sc.  n.Nhb. 
/al  Uls..  but  Ant. /(I,  l.Mn.+fpl. 
/ee!  me.Wil. 
/o/ m.Shr. 
/o>  n.Cum. 

/on!  sw.Yks.+/d/,  Rut. 
/p  nm..Sc.,  but  w.Frf.  e.Per. /a, 

wm.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. /p/, 

S.Ayr. /a,  Lth.  Edb. s.Dur.  m. 

Cum.  Wm.,  but  n.Wm.+/p/, 

nnw. Yks.,   snw.Yks.+/p/,    n. 

m.  se.  i  sw.Lan.,  s.Lan. +/o, 

s.Chs.  n.Stf.,  ne.Der.+/o,  nw. 

Der. 
/pi  n.Ayr.  n.Wm.    snw.  &  se. 

Yks.  l.Ma.  cm. Stf.  Lin.  Lei. 

m.Nhp.  s.Ojtf.  m.Bck.  e.Suf. 

se.Kcu.  Sus.  Som.,  but  nw. 

Som.  vUl,  e.Som.  vol,  w.Som. 

val,  vgl. 
fo  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  nw.  em.  sm.  & 

s.Lan.  ne.Der.  ne.Shr. 
/d/ sw.Yks. 
/<«/ m.Yks. 
val  Glo.,  w.Som.+i;p/,  n.  nw.  & 

e.Dev. 
val  Dor.,  but  e.DoT./dl,  vfl,  sw. 

Dev. 


vainl  nw.Wil. 
t;S/ w.Wil.  nw.Som. 
vpt  e.Dor.  w.Som. 
vol  e.Som. 

Fallow,  35,  229-/(7/0  Edb. 
/ah  Bch.  Abd. w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr. 

Kcb.  Ant.  SW.&  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.   sw.Yks. 

Lan. l.Ma.  Stf.n.Der. nw.Lin. 

s.Lei.  s.Oxf. 
/did  Lth. 
/dh  Peb. 
/xb  se.Ken. 
/oh  Lei.,  but  s.Lei.  /ah,  Oxf., 

but  s.Oxf. /ah,  Ken.,  but  se. 

Ken./a;/^,  Sur.  Sus.,bute.Sus. 

voh. 
vseh  nvr.ViW.+voh,  Dor.  s.Som. 

e.Dev. 
voh  e.Hrf.  e.Sus.  Hmp.nw.Wil. 
False,  217,  253— /fl/s  w.Frf.  e. 

Per. +/ns,   s.Ayr.+/ns,    Kcb. 

sw.  &  s.Nhb.n.Dur.,  m.Cum.+ 
/ps. 
/as  Abd.  +/ds,  s.Ayr. 
/ajs  n.Cum. +/o«. 
/ds  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
/als  se.Ken. +yp/i. 
/ols  Wm.+/p5,  sw.Yks.  n.Lan. 

l.Ma.  nw.Lin. 
/os  ne.Der. 
/o3s  n.Cum. 
/gls  Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Som., 

but  s.Som. /ps. 
/fs  em.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr. /als, 

/as,  n.Cy.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sm. 

se.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Stf.  n. 

Der.  Sus.  s.Som. 
vss^ls  nw.Wil. 
vpls  me.Wil.  Dor.  e.Dev. 
Far,  56,  398,  445— /«>-Abd.+/<''-, 

sn.Sc.  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  me.Nhb., 

n.Cum.  4-/o/-,  l.Ma. 
/amn  n.Dur. +/"<'')i  sw.Yks.  em. 

Lan. 
/d(r)  s.Nhb.  n.  A  s.Dur.  m.Cum. 

n.  iw.Wm.Yks.,  but  sw.Yks. 

/ann,  n.  &  sw.Lan.  ne.  &  nw. 

Der.  nw.Lin.,  Lei. +/i7(»-),  s. 

Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  se.Ken. 
/ar  Sh.  &  Or.l.  ne.Sc,  but  Abd. 

-v/ar.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.,  but 

n.Ayr.ypr,  s.Ayr. /ar,  Uls.  se. 

&  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  sw.Wm. 
/ar  Peb. 

/xr  S.Sc.  -^/serf/vr. 
/mr  s.Sc. 
/eftil  m.Shr. 
_/p(;-)  s.Lan. 
J^r  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 

/«>'3.Sc. 

fBiri  ms.  Lan.  Lei.  w. War.  Brks. 

fir  ne.Wm. 

fiir)  se.Lan.  Stf.  n.Der.  s.Lin. 

Rut.  Sus. 
i'(f(i)  w.Som.  n.  i  e.Dev. 
vD(r)  nw.Wil.  e.Som. 
vain  w.Wil.  Dor.  s.Som. 
Faixe,  329. 

Fare,  ^6—/ai(r>  se.Hrt. 
/Sici  n.Lan.  se.Ken. 
/xr  Peb. 

/(;.)(rjs.Nhb.+/fir),n.Dur.m.Cum. 
m.  i  sw.Yks.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  n. 
i  ne.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf. 
w.Suf.  Sus.  me.Wil.  Som. 
fenr  Abd.  Ayr.'+/er. 
/cr  s.Sc. 
/Foj  s.Nhb. 

/ir  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Ayr.  Kcb.  w.Wm. 
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fHi^  Dor. 
Ji^r  I. Ma. 

fur)  em.  &  s.Lan.  s.Slf. 
veur)  e.  Dcv. 
Farm,  50,  233— /nrm  Uls.,  but 

Ant.  ferm,   n.Cum.,    I.Ma. -f 

/ar}>ii. 
faritn  I. Ma. 
fa>m  w.Wm.,  em.Lan.+fim,  n. 

Stf. 
/dm  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.n.Wm.  Yks. 

n.  &  se.Lan.n.Der.Lin.m.Shr. 

Oxf.  se.Ken.  w.Som. 
/semi  s.Sc. 
/a«i  sw.I.an. 
^■riji  Inv.  Bch.Abd.u'.Frf.e.Per. 

Ayr.  I.th.  Pcb.  Kcb.  Ant. 
/crm  nm.Sc,  but  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

/inn,  Edb. 
/Dm  n.Ken.  nw.Dev. 
/jm  em.Lan. 

vd>ii  n\v.  i  w.Wil.  Dor. svv.Dev. 
vjnt  Brks. 
Farmost,  398. 

Farthing,  189,  231,  274,  315— 
/aiiii  nnw.yks. +/ii(iii. 
/ardin   Inv.    Bch.   Abd.   S.Ayr. 

Kcb.  n.Cum.  n.Wm. 
/ardn    ne.Sc,    but    Rch.    Abd. 

/ardin,  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.    e.Per. 

Peb.  n.  me.  sc.  i  sw.  Nhb. 
/arSin  Ant.  I. Ma. 
/adin  s.Dur. +/tldn,  m.Cum.  w. 

Wm.Yks.,butnn\v.Yks./nrf«, 

/adn,  n.  i  em.Lan.,  nw.Lin. 

+/(irf«. 
/ddn  s.Nhb.  n.  Is.  s.Dur.  Wm., 

but    n.Wm.  /ardin,    w.Wm. 

_^£/(H,nnw.Yks.,s.Lan.+/rt'1/>/, 

n.  nw.  i  S.Lin.   Rut.,  Lei.+ 

/ain,  m.Nlip.  Oxf..  but  s.Oxf. 

/d8in,  n.Bck.  +/ei6in,  m.Bck. 

ne.Cmb.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Ken. 

Sus.  LW.,  w.Som.+f(?(/H. 
/dOin  se.  ms.  i  s.Lan.  Stf.  n.  & 

nw.Der.s.Oxf.nm.Brks.jSom. 

+vddn,  but  \v.Som.+/djM. 
/aSn  Lei.  me.Wil. 
/ardin  s.Sc. +/serdin. 
fxrdin  s.Sc. 
/xSin  sw.Lan. 
/tiSin  n.Bck. 
/eSin  n.Shr. 
/^rdin  n.Ayr. 
/frdn  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr./pn/iM, 

Lth.+^;(5»,  Edb. 
/grSn  Lth. 
fjdin  sm.Lan. 
vddin  nw.Wil. 

I'ddn  w.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev. 
Fashion,  1 99, 269, 365  —/ai/n  sm. 

Lan.+/a/>(,  s.Lan. 
/a/in  Wm.  Glo. 
/a/n  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Ayr.    Kcb.   Ant.   Nlib.    Dur. 

Cum.  n.  sm.  i  sw.Lan.  LMa. 

n.Stf.   n.Dcr.  Lin.  Kut.  Lei. 

Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  s.Oxf. 
/mi/n  nic.Wil. 
/if/n  se.Kcn. 
/et/ti  em.Lan. 
/e/n  sw.Yks.  sc.Lan. 
/()/«  Lth.  Edb. 
Fast,  26,  295— /<i5/  Inv..  Bch.+ 

/esl,  Ab<i.+/est, /est,  wm.Sc, 

but  n.Ayr.  /dst,  sm.Sc.  Ant. 

me.se.sw.ks.Nhb.Dur.n.  Jem. 

Cum.  Wm.  nw.  m.ise.Yks.  n. 

fcsw.Laii., s.Lan. +/«5/,  Stf.n. 

nw.  &  w.Der.  nwiLin.,  s.Lin. 

+/vsl,  Lei.  s.Oxf. 


/<i5  I. Ma. 

/(is/  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  ms.  Jt  s.Lan. 

m.Bck.  ne.Nrf.e.Suf.  se.Ken. 

Som.,  but  w.Som.y?«,  s.Som. 

vdsl. 
fas  sw,  Dcv. 
/list  n.Ayr.  Peb.  s.Sc. 
/Hsl  me.Wil. 
/est  Or.I.  ne.Sc,  but  Bch./iiV, 

/est,  Abd.+/(js/,  /est.  sn.Sc. 

w.Frf.  e.Per.  sw.  &  cs.  Yks.  se. 

Lan. 
/e>st  em.Lan. 
/est  Bch.  Abd. 
/iS  w.Som. 
/vst  S.Lin. 
vast  e.Dor. 
vds  e.Dcv.+vsst. 
vHsl  s.Som. 

tas  Dor.,  but  c.Dor.  vast, 
vavl  \v.'Wi\.+visl,  e.Dev. 
vist  W.Wil. 
Fasten, 26,  233— /ns"  Inv.,  Bcli. 

Abd. +/«>/, SW.  &  s.Nhb.n.  i  m. 

Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  sm.  i 

sw.Lan.     n.Stf.    n.Dcr.   nw. 

Lin.  Lei. 
/dsn  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr./e-i</,  Lth. 

Edb.  I. Ma.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 
/xsn  s.Sc.  Sus. 
/wsn  me.Wil.  Som.,  but  s.Som. 

vdsn. 
fosn  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per   s. 

Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb.  Ant.  n.Nhb. 

es.Yks.  se. Lan. 
/ejsn  em.Lan. 
vdsn  s.Som.,  e.Dev. +vsesH. 
vsrsn  Dor.  e.Dev. 
Fat,  140— /h/Iiiv.  ne.  i  sn.Sc.  w. 

Frf.  e.Per. wm.Sc.  S.Ayr. Kcb. 

s.Sc. me.  sc.  sw.  i  s.Nhb.  Dur. 

n.  i  m.Cum.   Wm.   Yks.    n. 

Lan.,  em. Lan. +/"''•  ^"^-  sw.  & 

s.Lan.  I. Ma.  s.Chs.  Stf.  n.ne. 

i  nw.Der.  Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  e. 

Suf.  e.Som. 
/dl  w.Som. 
/ill  em.Sc 
/set  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil.  Som.,  but 

w.Som. /i;/,  s.Som.  fas/, 
/ffj/  w.Wil. 
/a-l  se.Ken. 
/et  em.  i  se.Lan. 
/ol  Bck. 
/ot   sm.Sc,    but    S.Ayr.    Kcb. 

/at. 
vat  Sus.  n.Dev. 

!'«■/ nw.Wil.  Dor.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
Father,47,aa9,23i,a97— /nrfi^J"') 

nnw.Yks. +/(i(Jj(r),    snw.Yks. 

+  /iidj(r),      n.Lan.  +  /adsin, 

/aSMi. 
/adfiir    n.Cum.  +  /adir,  /aiar., 
/xii-ir, /(Bjr,  Wm.+/m/An,  but 

n.Wm.+/«5j(»0,  w.Wm. /adjr. 
/adxn  S.Dur.  e.  m.  &  w.Cum. 

Wm.    snw.Yks.,    nm.Yks.  + 
/aSnr),  fi^S.ti r\  n.Lan.,  nw.  i 

m.Lan.+y5i9.>(r). 
/adir  nc.Sc.+/a8ir,  /dd)r,  /et>r, 
/eSir,  but  Rch.  Abd.  /adir,  n. 

Cum.  w.Wm. 
/aSi^r)  s.Nhb. +y«<J«n,  n.Dur.  + 
/ed)i.r),  /liMn,  fii-Kr),  fijtSun, 

n.Wm.  nnw.  k  nm.Yks.,  e. 

sc.  &  sw.Yks. +/?()/(n,  s.Yks., 

ms.Yks.  +  /eiSxr),  /eSi(r),    n. 

nw.im.Lan.,sm.Lan.+/r(J^>-i, 

m. Lin. +/5-.<().i«),m. Shr. +/?(''<") 
Bdf. +^fl>ir),  w.Suf. 
/aSjr  Inv.  ne.Sc,  sn.\ic.+/ddjr, 


im.Sc.+/tBjr,/t'tir,  sw.  Nhb.  n. 

Cum. 
/ddir  Bch.  Abd. 
/ddjir)  n.  &  se.Ken. 
/ddjr  ne.  &  sn.Sc. 
JaSxn  ne.  Yks.,  ms.Yks.->/»Sxr), 

/fOxn,  s.Chs.  +y?()j(i-i,  /l6nr), 

Not.  Rut.+/?()«r),  Lei.+/?iJ.«r), 

but  n.Lci./«(^»i,  nc.Nhp.,m. 

Nhp.+/('i)xn.yi>Jj(D,  sw.Nhp., 

s.War.+Zr^fl^r).  e.  w.i  s.Oxf., 

n.Bck. +/?».««,  Bdf.  Hrt.  Hnt. 

Nrf.    e.Suf.    Ess.,    e.Dor.  + 

/idun, /e8n»,  Som.,  but  nw. 

Som.  vedj<r\  e.Som.  va'nr), 

n.Dev. +  vd9nn. 
/ddir  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  me.Nhb. + 

/e6»r,  LMa. 
/leOnn  m.Bck.  +/e(lnr),  /udxn. 
/sdjr  Sh .  I .  Jr/edtr,  /edir,  /c6>r. 
/iSnri    se.Shr.+y?()>(r),    Glo.  + 

vdSxr),    virSHn,   fuffJOl,    me. 

Wil.,  w.Wil. +ySjJxr),  c.Dor. 
/£dir  em.Sc  +/edir,  but  Lth.  + 

/ed.>r,  n.Cum. 
/edtrSh.  i  Or.I. 
/eSMry  nne.  4:  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
/eSjr  ne.   It   sm.Sc,   se.Nhb.  + 

/ed>r,  n.Cum. 
/ei8f(r)  se.Lan.,  n.  &  em. Stf.  + 

/einry,  nw.Lin. +/«fl^r). 
feiSur)  ms.Yks.,  s.Stf.  +/einri, 

/iidxry,  n. Lin. +/?(>*<»•),  nw.  m. 

&  s.  Lin.  n.  Lei.  s.  War.,  n.Wor. 

+/e{}(n,  e.Sus.  +_/?.«)»(»■). 
/e/!/r  em.  &  s.Sc. 
/edjrHh.l..  Lth. +_/a;<Jjf. 
/eixr)  n.Dur.  c.  se.  sw.  es.  &  ms. 

Yks.  em.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.,  m. 

Chs.  +  /i6xn,    s.Chs..    Fit.  + 

/iSxr),  Dnb.  n.  e.  em.  wm.  i  s. 

Stf.  Der.  Not.  n.Lin.  Rut.  I.ci. 

m.Nhp,,  c.  4i  w.War.+/uflj(r), 

n.Wor.,    s.Wor. +yl<fl.'i»,    n. 

Shr.,  ne. Shr. +/!()*(<-),  m.  &  se. 

Shr.  n.Hrf.,  e.Hrf.  s.Pem.+ 

veSuri,  n.  &  m.Bck.  e.Dor. 
ySJ^rSh.I.Cai.  ne.  &  nm.Sc,  but 

w.Frf.  e.Per. /ddir,  wm.  It  sm. 

Sc.  me.  &  se.Nhb. 
/usury  n.Dur. 
fijdun  m.Yks. 
/uSHn  n.Dur.  nm.Yks.  s.Stf.  m. 

Nhp.  e.  *  w.War.  s.Wor.  nw. 

Oxf.  m.Bck.  e.Sus.  w.Wil. 
/idur)  m.  w.  ti  S.Chs.  Fit.  nc.Shr. 
foilir  Uls, 
vaBMr)  cSom. 
vddxr)  Glo.  Dev.,  but  n.Dcv.  + 

/d8)(n . 
vwdxn  Dor.,  but  e.Dor. /dtXry, 

/SSxn,  /cOnry. 
vmSuri  Glo. 
vctSur)  e.Hrf.  s.Pem.  LW.  nw. 

Wil.  nw.Som. 
viiBxr)  Glo.  sm.Hmp. 
Fathom,   23,   231,  233,  315— 
/adim  Bch,,  Abd,+/(i(/»i, 
fadm  Sc,  but  Inv.  /adm,  Bch. 
/adim,   Abd.  +/adim,   em.Sc. 
/ddm.  Nlib.,  but  sw.  A:  s.Nhb. 
/aSni,  Dur.,  but  n.Dur. /aim, 

Cum.Wm.  Yks.nw.Lin.  e.An. 

Sus. 
/aBm  Inv.  sw.  4  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

n.  i  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  Stf.  n.Der. 

Lei. 
/aSitm  sw.Lan. 
/ddm  em.Sc 
/adm  se.Ken. 
/aHm  me.Wil. 


vaint  s.Som. 
virBin  Dor.  e.Dev. 
Faugh  =  fallow  ground,  358, 

359- 
Faugh,  int.,  358. 
Fault,  317,  a^3-/alt  Inv.,  Abd. 

+/dt,  me.Nhb.,  se.Nhb. +/o.>/, 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
/ait  Ant. 
/(7// e.Dor. 
/tit  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  c. 

Per.  S.Ayr.  sw.Wm.  nw.Yks. 

nw.Lan. 
/it  Kcb. 
/lit  s.War. 

/St  me.Wil.,  w.Wil. +t a/. 
/olt  LMa.  n.  It  nw.Lin.,  s.Lin.+ 

/St.  Rut.,  e.Suf. +/d/. 
/out  sw.Yks. 
/a>// s.Oxf. 
/oit  n.Cum.+/?/,  m.Yks.,  se.Yks. 

+/()/.  em.Lan. 
/pit  se.Ken. 
/pt  em.  i  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  n.Nhb.  s. 

Dur.  n.  St  m.Cum.  ne.Wm.,  w. 

Wm.  +yo/,  ne.  e.  i  se.Yks. 

Lan.,  but  nw.Lan.  /<?/,    cm. 

Lan. /oit.  s,Chs.  n.iwm.Slf., 

n.Der. +/;/,   Lei.  n.Wor.   ra. 

Shr.  nw.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  Sus.  c. 

Som. 
/ot  nw.Der. 
/oit  se.Nhb. 

yn/ w.Wm.  n.Der.  s.Lin.  e.Suf. 
vdlt  nw.Dev. 
viil  w.Wil. 
vat  nw.Wil. 
vojll  e.  Dev. 
v{ilt  n.Dev. 
Fawn,  ■i\-]—/an  s.Nhb.+/i(M. 
/aun  Inv. +/rt<(. 
/an  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
/an  Kcb. 
/nun.  Nhb 
/p»i  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  m.Cum.  w. 

Wni.  n.  i  sw.Lan.  I. Ma.  Sif. 

n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  se. 

Ken.  Som.,  e.Dev. +  i'pH. 
/oin  em.Lan, 
van  Dor. 
vfn  e.Dev. 
Fear,  134,303— /n^r)  nnw.Yks. 

■k-fiar},  s.Chs. 
/tnr>  n.Stf.  e.Suf.  e.Dor. 
fir  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  fijr,  w. 

Frf.  e.Per. 
y{«r)  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. Yks., 

but  nnw.Yks. +/(r<>(i%  Lan.  s. 

Stf.  n.i  nw.Der. nw.Lin.  Rut. 

Lei.  s.Oxf.  Bdf.  se.Ken.  Sus. 

me.Wil.  Som.,  but  w.Som.  + 

vinri,  s.Som.  vixr). 
fur  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.,  Ayr.+/>r,  s. 

Sc  I. Ma. 
f,r  Edb. 
y)r  wm.Sc  Ayr.  Lth.  Peb.  Kcb. 

nic.  4;  sw.  Nhb.  n.Cum.  w.Wm. 
i/i>(r) e.Hrf.  nw.  Ji  w.Wil.  Dor., 

but  e.Dor. yVAD,  w.  &  s.Som. 

c.Dcv. 
Feast,  220,  249— /cii/   Ldd.    n. 

Stf.  m.Nhp. 
/eist  se.Lan.  e.Suf. 
/est  ne.Sc.  */est,  but  Bch.  /isl, 

AM.+/tsl,  sn.Sc.+fisI,  w.Frf. 

e.Per. 
/es  I. Ma.,  w.Som. +_/f«. 
/est  Sh.I.  ne.  1:  sn.Sc.  s.Stf.  s. 

War.  n.  di  m.Shr.  m.Bck.  ne. 

Nrf.  e.Som.  nw.Dev. 


FEAST 
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FEW 


Feast  (contd.)— 
fiest  nw.Yks. 
fist  n w.  Der.  +_/i(i/. 
fi^s  w-Som. 
y!«/s.Nhb.+/fs/,  n.Dur.,n.Cum. 

+/i5/,  fist,  n .  i  s  w.W  iti .  n  e .  e.  i 

m.Yks.,   Ee.Yks.+/i5/,  sw.  & 

es.Yks.    Lan.,     but    se.Lan. 

fcdst,  n.Der.+/fs/,  nw.Der.,  e. 

Der.+/f5/,  Lin.  s.Oxf.  I.W., 

w.Wil.+w«/,  e.Dev. 
fist  wm.Sc.   Ayr.,    but   s.Ayr. 

fist,  Kcb.  s.Sc.  n.Cum. 
flit  Inv.  Bch.,  Abc^.+Zi^s',  s.Ayr. 

Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  n.  &  s.Nhb. 

n.  &  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  se.Yks. 

n.  &  c.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  se.Ken. 

Sus.  w.Cor. 
fjest  e.  i  w.Oxf. 
vcBst  me.Wil. 
viist  n\v.  i  w.Wil. 
Feather,  62,  229,  231,  297,  314 

—faBjr  LMa. 
fxS}r  s.Sc. 
fedSur)  n.Lan. 
y«rf(5*>- n.Cum.  Wm.,  but  w.Wm. 

fedn: 
fedir  Bch.  Abd.+A**-. 
fedjir)  m.Cum.  se.  Ken.  Sus. 
/edjy  w.Wm. 
fcdir  Bch.  Abd. 
feSiir)   s.Nhb.    n.Dur.   sw.Yks. 

em. Lan.,  sra.hzn.+fiSMr),  se. 

Lan.  Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  nw. 

Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  Hnt.  Som., 

but  w.Som.  vxdiirj,  veHiW,  s. 

Som.  vcSj(r). 
feSir  Inv.,  w.Frf.   e. Per. +/f (?<»•, 

em.Sc.Ayr.Kcb.n.i  sw.Nhb. 
fcdJr  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
fitSiin  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs. 

ne.  &  m.Shr. 
fo6}{ri  ne.Nrf. 
vseSun  vj.iom.-vveSur),  Dor.  e. 

Dev. 
veS3<n  me.Wil.  w.  &  s.Som. 
Feature,  220,  285. 
Tei—fedSc,  but  w.Frf.  e.Per.+ 

fed,  Nhb. n.Dur. m.Cum. Wm. 

sw.Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  Stf. 

n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  s. 

Oxf.se.  Ken. Som.,  but  s.Som. 

ved. 
fcdw.Yr!.  e.Per.+fcd. 
ved  Sus.  Dor.  s.Som. 
Feeble,  220—feibl  Ant.  nw.Yks. 

n.Stf. 
fcyhl  nw.Wil. 
_/f6/nw. Lan.  s.Stf.  Lei.,  Rut.  n. 

Wor.+/;6/,  n.Shr.  m.Bck.  ne. 

Nrf.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus./iW. 
febo  me.Wil. 
fi3bl  e.  &  m.Yks.,  se.Yks. +/iW, 

sw.Yks.  nw.  i  S.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
/lA/ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd./ibl. 
/iWBch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  wm.Sc.Ayr.  Kcb, s.Nhb. 

n.Dur.    m.Cum.  w.Wm.   se. 

Yks.  n.  &  cm. I. an.  l.Ma.  n. 

Der.  Rut.  n.Wor.  se.Ken.  e. 

Sus. 
VfM  w.Wil. 

Feed,  142,  425,  428,  429,  433— 
/eid  nw.Yks.   s.Chs.   n.Stf.,  c. 

Xytr.+fijd,    s.Der.,   Lei.  +/i(/, 

m.Nhp. 
fad  e.Suf. 

/frf  n.Wor.  Glo.,  m.Bck. +y?,yrf. 
(ud  s.Nlib.+/frf,  n.Dur.  e.Dcr.  s. 

Lin.  m.Bck. 
/"irfSh.L  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd. 


fid,  wFrf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Edb. 

Kcb.  s.Sc,  n.Cum.+Zrrf. 
fid  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.  &  wm.Sc. 

Ayr.,butn.Ayr./((/,Lth.Nhb., 

but  s.Nhb.+/.?rf,  s.Dur.  n.  & 

m.Cum.  Wm.  e.  m.  sw.  &  se. 

Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  em.  &  s.Stf. 

n.    ne.    4:   nw.Der.    nw.Lin. 

Rut.  Lei.  s.War.  s.Oxf  ne. 

Nrf  se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  e. 

Dor. 
firf  w.Wil.  Som.  e.Dev. 
Feel,  142,  306,  428,  429,  433— 
/(•//nw.Yks.  n.Stf,  Lei.+/i/. 
ff^l  e.Suf. 
fcl  ne.Nrl. 
///  Lon. 
fill  s.Nhb.+A/,  n.Dur.,  m.Yks.+ 

/f/,  se.Lan. ,nw.Lin.+/i/,s.Lin. 

s.Oxf  e.Dor. 
fit  Sh.I.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr. 

Edb.  Kcb. 
fit  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.  &  wm.Sc, 

but  n.Ayr.  ///,   s.Ayr.    Llh. 

Uls.  me.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  s. 

Dur.  n.  4i  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  e. 

m.  se.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  Lan.,  but 

se.Lan.  /?j/,  LMa.  s.Stf.  n.  & 

nw.Der.  nw.Lin.,  Rut. +/fW, 

Lei.  se.Ken.  Sus.,  me.Wil. + 

fild. 
fild  Rut.  me.Wil. 
vil  n.  &  nw.Dev. 
w/w.Wil.+w>W,  w.  li  s.Som.  e. 

Dev. 
viild  w.Wil. 
vil  nw..Som. 
Feet,  1^2— flit  nw.Yks.   n.Stf., 

Lei.+/i/,  m.Bck. 
fat  e.Suf. 
Jit  w.Yks.,  n.Lan.+/7/,  Fit.,  nw. 

Dcv.+fit,    w.    se.    &   s.Wor. 

Hrf.,  but  e.Hrf  vit,  GIo.+ctV, 

Oxf  n.Bck.  nw.Hrt.  ne.Nrf. 

Ess.  s.Sur.    Sus.,    Wil.+t;//, 

vht,  but  me.Wil.  fijt.fit,  w. 

Wil.  vit. 
_/;j/m.Yks.,  se. Yks. +/</,  se.Lan., 

me.Wil.+/i/.  e.Dor. 
fit  Sh.  &  Or.I,  ne.  sn.  &nm.Sc. 

Ayr.,    but   s.Ayr.   fit,    Edb. 

Kcb.  s.Sc,  n.Cum.+///,  LMa. 
fit  Inv.  wm.Sc.  but  n.Ayr./i/, 

S.Ayr.  Lth.  Nhb.  Dur.,n.&m. 

Cum.  Wm.  se.  sw.  &  es.Yks. 

Lan.,  but  n.Lan.+y5^  se.Lan. 

fi}t,  s.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin. 

Rut.  Lei.  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 
i;(/ e.Hrf.  Glo.,  Brks.+i'w/,  Wil. 

e.  &  s.Som.  n.  &  nw.Dev.,  e. 

Dev. +!«.?/. 
vi}i  Brks.  Wil.  e.Dev. 
w/ w.Wil.  Som.,  but  e.  &  s.Som. 

vit. 
Fell,  inf.,  $Q—fsi!  se.Ken. 
fcl  Sc.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m. 

Cum.Wm.  sw.Yks. Lan. Stf  n. 

Der.nw.Lin.Lei.s.Oxf.e.Dev. 
vcl  Som. 

Fell, /»r^,  196— ^/a;/ se.Ken. 
fel  Sc.  sw.  &  s.iMhb.  n.Dur.  m. 

Cum.    Wm.     sw.Yks.    Lan. 

l.Ma.  Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei. 

s.Oxf.  me.Wil. 
y?j/ n.Cum. 
vcl  Som.  e.Dev. 
Felloe,  52,  349. 
Fellow,  196,  229 — falo  wm.Sc, 

but  n.Ayr. /(i/j. 
fah  w.Frf  c.Pcr.   s.Ayr. +fch, 

Kcb.,  I.Ma.+/«/.'- 


fah  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  fah,  feh, 

Lth. +fcb. 
fseh  n.Nhb.  se.Ken. 
fell    Bch.     Abd.,    sn.Sc.  +/(•/.>, 

nm.Sc,  but  w.Frf  e.Per. /«/.*, 

feh,  m.  &  em.Lan.+/f/.^,  sm. 

sc.  &  ms.Lan..  s.Lan.+/i'/,». 
feh   sn.Sc.     w.Frf.     e.Per.     s. 

Ayr.   Lth.  Edb.  me.  se.  sw. 

Si  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &   m.Cum. 

Wm.  ne.  snw.  &  se.Yks.  n. 

nw.  m.  em.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  l.Ma. 

Fit.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  n.  &  nw. 

Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  War.  s.Wor. 

Shr.  e.Hrf.  Gmg.  s.Pem.  Oxf. 

nm.Brks.  Bdf  se.Hrt.   Hnt. 

Cmb.,  ne.Nrf +/u/.),  nw.Nrf  e. 

Suf  Ess.  e.Ken.  Sus.  w.Wil. 

Som.,but  w.Som./»/.»,n.isw. 

Dev.  Cor. 
yi;/i  em.Sc,  but  h\\\.  fah,  feh, 

Zih.feh. 
fvh  ne.Nrf  w.Som. 
fih  Uls. 

vch  nw.Wil.,  e.Dev. +1^1;/.). 
^•vh  e.Dev. 
Female,  220,  233— /n'wf/ n.Stf 
find  se.Ken. +fimai/. 
fend  se.t^hh. 
fenicl  wm.Sc. 
fenietne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Ahii. fend, 

sn.Sc,  sw.han. +fini(:i,  s.Lan. 

l.Ma.    nw.Der.   Lei.   n.Wor. 

Glo.  n.Bck.  ne.Nrf  w.Sus., 

w.WiI.+/?«if7,  e.Som. 
feitiil  Kcb. 
fcml  Bch.  Abd. 
fnicil  c.Sus. 
fmel nw.Lan.  w.Wil. 
finill  w.Chs. 
fijnicjl  e.  m.  &  se.Yks. 
find  Edb. 
finiail  se.Ken. 

/r><jf.)/se.Lan.  Lin.  s.Oxf  e.Suf. 
fintel  Inv.    Ayr.,    s.Nhb. +/>;»/, 

m.Cum.  Wm.n.  em.  isw.Lan. 

n.Der.  Rut. 
find  Lth.  mc.  i  s.Nhb.  Dur. 
Fern,  37,  249— /mis.Nhb.n.Dur. 

sw.Yks. 
fain  s.Oxf. 
fan  se.Lan. 
fern  w.Frf  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Ayr. 

Kcb.  s.Sc 
fern  Bch.  Abd. 
fim  n.Der. 
/?.?;■;;  LMa. 

fjan  s.Ch.s.  Dnb.  m.Shr. 
frn  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  Wm.,but 

w.Wm./JK. 
fin  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  n.  &  sw. 

Lan.  n.Stf  nw.Lin.  Lei.  se. 

Ken.  Sus.  Som.,  but  w.Som. 

vijn. 
vim  Dor.  w.Som.  nw.  i  e.Dev. 
Fetch,  51,  341,  425,  428,  429, 

433.  434— /"'/s.Chs.   Fit.  e. 

&  s.Stf,  n.Der. +felffotf,  w. 

Der.  War.  se.Ken. 
/<r//m.Shr. 
fes  Se.^feffelf 
/./Sc 
fet  Oxf,  but  nw.Oxf.  fot,  fotf 

s.Oxf.  fetf. 
fetf  Sc.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 

Wm.,  n.  &  em.Lan.+/o//',  l.Ma. 

n.Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  s. 

Oxf  Som,,  but  w.Som.  veetf, 

s,.Som,  vetf. 
fot  nw.Ox.(.-i-fotf. 
/('//w.Ykb,  Lan,,  but  n.  4i  em. 


Lan.+fetf    Chs,,    but   s,Chs. 
fatf  n,  Ai  nw.Der.Glo. nw.Oxf. 
vat  nw.Vfi\.+vetf. 
vsetfDoT.  w.Som,  nw.Dev,,  e. 

i>cv.+vetf. 
vetf  nw.  &  me.Wil.  s.Som.  e.  Sl 

sw.Dev, 
Fever,   58 — fxvsm,   w.Wil.  + 

vi3V3{r). 
feivsui  nnw.Yks. +/?iv(<-),  snw. 

Yks. +/«wr),  sw.Yks. +/«i'«*'), 

se.Lan.  n.Stf  s.Som. 
feavnr)  sw.Yks.  e.Suf 
fev3i.r)  snw.YiiS.,  SvLS.-vfivHr). 
/fw>- ne.Sc, .but  Bch.  Abd.+y^K.ic, 

s.Sc,  w,Wm. 
fevnr)  nnw.Yks.  Lan,,  but  se. 

Lan.  feivuri,  s.Stf,  n.Der.+ 
fiv3(.r>,  nw.Der.,  Lei.+/i"M(f), 

w.  &  s.War.  n.Wor.  m.Shr. 

Glo.,  n.Bck.+/iw()),  ne.Cmb. 

ne.Nrf  I.W.  me.Wil.  w.Som. 

n.Dev. 
fev3r  LMa. 
fi3V3U)  ne.  e.  &  m.Yks.,  se.Yks. 

nw.Lin.+/iTO(»-),  s.Lin. 
fiv3iy)  m.Cum. 
fiv3r  Sh.I.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  em.  wm.  &  sm.Sc 
fiv3tn  s.Nhb.  Dur.   se.Yks.  n. 

Der.nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  s.Oxf 

Bdf  n.  &  m.Bck.  e.4i  se.Ken. 

s.Sur.  Sus.  e.Dor. 
fiV3r  n.  me.  se.  i  sw.Nhb.  n. 

Cum. 
fuv3r  sn.Sc. 
veiv3(r)  e.Dev. +vev3ir). 
ve3V3(r)  nw.Wil. 
vei'3(r)  e.Dev. 
vi3V3{r>  w.Wil. 
Few,  186,  249— /<•«  Lth.  Edb.  n. 

Nhb.,  m.\ks.+fi3,  sw.  la  ms. 

Yks.+/fM,  n.Lan. 
fe3  se.Yks.+/ii(. 
fiaii  sn.Sc. +fjuii. 
fill  Sh.I.   Inv.  wm.Sc.   sm.Sc, 

but  S.Ayr.  //>?,  s.Sc.+/ar»,  me. 

se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.,  n.Dxir. +fjii, 

s.Dur.,  n.Cum. +//H,  m.Cum., 

w.Cum.+//H,  Wm.,  nnw.Yks. 

+fjen,  e.  nm.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s. 

Yks.,  nw.Lan. +/bH,  se.   sw. 

ms,  &s,Lan,  Stf.  n,  &  nw.Der. 

Lin.   Rut.,  Lei.+/",  n.Wor., 

m.Shr.+fjuu,   s.Oxf.   m.Bck. 

Bdf  se.Hrt.  w.Suf.  se.Ken. 

s.Sur.  Sus.  sm.Hmp. 
fivti  ne.Sc. +fjnu,  fjvti. 
fiii  e.Suf +/aK,/». 
fi3  m,Yks, 
fjaii  ne,Sc. 
fjcit  nnw,Yks. 
fjii  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr,, buts. Ayr. 

_/?M,UIs.  n.Dur.n.iw.Cum.sm. 

Lan.  l.Ma.  m.Nhp.  nw.Oxf 
fjoii  Cai.  ne.&  sn.Sc.  w.  Jc  s.Chs. 

m.Shr. 
/((  Lei. 

/dm  nw.Lan.  s.Nrf. 
fecit  s.Sc. 
fceii  e.Suf. 
fie  s.Dev. 
/k  ne.Nrf. +/>h,  e.Suf,  e.Dev.+ 

t'». 
fiu  ne.Nrf 
viou  e,Hrf+iy'uH, 
viu  w,Wil.,  e.Dor.+i^iS,  Som., 

but  w.Som.  vPi. 
vivu  nw.Wil.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor. 

viu,  vjii. 
via  n.Dev.+vS, 


FEW 


[H9l 


FIRST 


vjan  Glo. 

vjii  ine.Wil.  c.Dor. 
vjvu  e.Hif. 
va  sw.  Dcv. 

vt'i  w.Som.  n.  &  e.Dev. 
Fickle,  339. 

Fiddle,  67,  233— yfrf/  Inv.  Bch. 
Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Pcr.  Ayr.  Lth. 
Edl).   Kcb.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 
Wm.Yks.Lan.  l.Ma.  Stf.  Dcr. 
Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.War. 
Shr.Oxf.c.An.  Ken.  me.WiL 
w.Som. 
vii/li\w.\V\\.  Dor.  s.Som.  c.Dcv. 
Field,  52,  302,  307 — /Sri'Wn.Stf., 
Lei.+/i/c/,  e.War.,  ne.Shr.  + 
/aid. 
feill  s.Chs.  ne.Der. 
/eld  ne.Shr. 
y?/s.Nrf.  Ess.  Ken.,  butse.Ken. 

fiild. 
Jild  s.SK.  m.Shr.  n.Hrf.,  e.Hrf. 
+vild,  nw.Oxf.   nw.Hrt.   no. 
Nrf.,  Sus.+yt)/. 
Jiil  Sus. 
Jbid  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  w.  i  s.Oxf. 

se.Ken. 
/i/rfw.Frf.  e.Per.,  Ayr.+/i/,/iW, 

Edb.  s.Sc. 
/il  Avr.  Peb.  Kcb.  l.Ma. 
/ild  Sh.I.  Inv.  ne.Sc.Ayr.  Lth.  n. 
i  sw.Nhb.  n.  *  m.Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  n.  i  em.Lan.,  sm.Lan.+ 
/lit,  sw.Lan.  w.Chs.  em. Stf. 
nw.Lin.  Lei.  se.Brks. 
/Jit  sm.  Si  se.Lan.  n.Der. 
vil  n.Dev. 
wW  e.Hrf. 
vial  nw.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  Som., 

e.Dev. +M>W. 
vi}ld  Hmp.  e.Dev. 
vil  sw.  Dev. 
Fiend, 190,  igi—fenlnc.Sc.+fin, 

but  Bch.  Abd.  /i«rf. 
/ill  LMa.+/m. 
/r'l/rfne.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
_/!.»«(/ s.  Dur.  m.Cum.  e.Yks.,  em. 

Lan.+find,  s.Lin. 
/in  nc.Sc. 

/irirfSh.I.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Edb. 
/int  nm.Sc.,  but  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

/iiid,  s.Sc. 
/ill  Ayr. +find,  l.Ma. 
/liid  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  Ayr. 
Llh.  Peb.  Kcb.  Nhb.  n.Dur. 
Wm.  Yks.  n.  em.  &  sw.Lan. 
nw.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  se.Ken. 
/int  n.Der. 
vhn  Dor. 
viiiid  e.Dev. 
Fierce,  aag. 
Fifth,  160— fi/t  ne.Sc.,  but  Bch. 

Abd.yi//. 
//l.Ma.  .Sus. 

fi/t  Kcb.   n.   it  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
Cum.  Wm.  Y'ks.  n.  em.  &  s. 
Lan.  Stf.  Der.  Lin.  O.'cf. 
Ji/Ji  sw.Nhb.  se.  4  sw.Lan.  sc. 

Ken. 
/ip  w.Som. 
yi// Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 

Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 
vl/t  e.Dev. 
Fifty,    160,    231— /r/Zf   n.Ayr.+ 

P/'i- 
fifti  Kcb. 
///I  S.Ayr.  Edb.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 

Wm.Yks.  Lan.  l.Ma.  Stf.  Lin. 

War.  Wor.  Shr.  Oxf.  Ken. 
/»fli  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Pcr.  n. 

Ayr. 


/>//<  Inv.  Lth.  Peb. 
vi/ti  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
Fight,  57,  358,  425,   427,  429, 
430,  433— /n'x'  n.Cum. +/«•'', 
f'X'- 
/ail  s.Nhb.,   n.Dur.+/"/,   s.Stf. 
m.Shr.  w.Hrt.  e.Suf.   s.Sur. 
w.Sus.  n.Dev. 
/«<■/ cm.Lan.+/fi/,  s.Lin.,  Rut.+ 
/<>!/,  Lci.+/rit.  /oil,  m.Nlip.  s. 
War.  ne.Shr.  Sus.,  bute.Sus. 
/oil,  w.Sus. /«//. 
/ai\l  s.Sc. 
/itit  n.Cum. 

fextOr.\..  ne.Sc.+/fi\/.  sn.  nm 
wm.  cm.  i  sm.Sc,  UIs. +/«/, 
fjix^i  n.Cum. 
/ei\t  ne.Sc. 

/eit  Uls.  n.  me.  se.  *  sw.Nhb. 
Dur.,butn.Dur.+/ii//,  m.Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  Lan.,  but  em.Lan. 
+/<i//,  se.Lan. /oi/,  l.Ma.  w. 
&  s.Chs.,  n.Slf.+/o//,  e.  &  em. 
Stf.  n.  nc.  nw.  i  s.Der.  Not. 
n.  &  nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.Wor. 
/<■"/  w.Som. 
/oit  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  e.Der.  Rut. 

Lei.  m.Bck.  se.Ken.  e.Sns. 
/oit  s.Oxf.,  c.Dcv. +vait. 
pixt  Uls. 
/ji'l  ne.Nrf.  I.W. 
vail  e.Dev. 
vel  nw.Dev. 

wit  nw.  me.  *  w.Wil.  Dor. 
Filbert,  276. 

Fill,  no— //Sh.I.  s.Sc.  e.Suf. 
//  Or.I.  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  sw.  &  s. 
Nhb.  n. Dur.  n. Cum. Wm  Yks. 
n.  sm.  se.  ii  sw.Lan.  l.Ma. 
Slf.  Der.  Lin.  Lei.  n.Hrf.  Oxf. 
Ken.  Sus. 
fol  Bch.  Abd.  Peb. 
/)/ w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  n.Nhb. 

em.Lan. 
/it  Lth.  Edb. 
vil e.Hif.  nw.  Ai me.Wil.  s.Som. 

e.Dev. 
vijl  w.Som. 

Film,   68,   234,  265— //<H  Inv. 

Kcb.  sw.  i  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m. 

Cum.,  Wm. +/;/.«",  Yks,   sw. 

Lan.  n.Stf.  Lei.  se.Ken. 

filjni  Abd.  Lth.  Edb.  Wm.  l.Ma. 

s.Stf.  s.Oxf.  sw.Dcv. 
/i)hm  Peb. 
/jhii  nc.Sc,  but  Abd.  fihm,  w. 

Frf.  e.Pcr.  Ayr.  em.Lan. 
vihtn  s.Som. 
viliiH  e.Ucv.+V}liii. 
VQ'htu  w.Som. 
I'jhn  cDcw 
Filth,  180—///  \nv.+/olJ>,  Bch. 
Abd.  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Nhb.  n. 
Dur.  m.Cum. Wm.Yks.  Lan., 
but  em.Lan. /iW,  l.Ma.  Der. 
Lin.  Lei.  Oxf.  Ken.  me.Wil. 
/vip  Inv.  n.Ayr.   Peb.,  w.Som. 

+/«//■ 

/ofip  w.Som. 

/jip  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Lth.  em.Lan. 

viip  nw.Wil.  e.Dev. 
Fin,  66— fill  Inv.+/«M,  Abd.  Ayr. 
Lth.  Edb.Kcb.Nhb.Dur.Cum 
Wm.  Yks.,  em.Lan.+/.»/,  sc, 
&  sw.Lan.  l.Ma. Chs.  Stf.  Der. 
Lin.  Lei.  Ken.  Sus. 

fin  w.  i  s.Som. 

/un  Inv. 

/j«  nc.Sc.,  but  Ahd.fiii,  w.Frf. 
e.Pcr.  em.Lan. 

vin  me.Wil.  c.Dcv. 


Find,  75,  307,  425,  426,  429. 

4^o~fiiiit  Kss.-f /o/;i(/. 
/aiiid cs.Ws,  sw.Lan.,  n.Dcr.+ 

/ajiid,  m.Lin   e.Suf.  e.Cor. 
/amid  s.Lan.+/iii"(/. 
fajnd  n.Der. 
fiiitd  sm.Lan. 

/(ii>iI.Ma.,Rut.+/oi'«,Lci.+/oii/(/. 
/aiiid  m,  4:  em.Lan.,   se.Lan.+ 
/oiiid,  s. Lan.  Chs.   nw.  &  c. 
Der.  Not.  m.Nlip.e.  i  w.War. 
Cmb.,bMtse.Cmb./i/i'H(/,  Sus., 
but  e.^iis.  /oin{d. 
/and  sw.Yks.+fiiid. 
/ein  s.Pcm. 
/eind  Uls. 

/en  ne.Sc. +/?M,  but   Bch.  Abd. 
fill,  sn.Sc. +/«>«</,  wm.Sc.+/fH, 
/on. 
/end  nm.Sc.*find,  s.Sc. 
/en  ne.Sc. 

fin  Bch.Abd.wm.Sc.,Edb.+/>irf, 
Peb.  sm.Sc,  but.  s.Ayr.  find, 
s,Nhb.+/Mrf,  n.Dur.  m.Yks. 
find  Sh.   &  Or.I.    nm.Sc  em. 
Sc,   but  Edb.+/H,   Peb.  fin, 
s  Ayr.  n.  me.  se.  sw.  4  s.Nhb. 
s. Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nnw. 
snw.  e.  se.  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  n. 
&  nw.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Lin. 
fain  Rut.,  e.Sus.+/oi»;(/. 
/jiWse.  Lan.  n.Stf.  e.Der.  s.Lin. 
Lei.   Bdf.   Hrt.,   but   w.Hrt. 
/vind,  Hnt.se.Cmb.  Ess.Ken. 
e.Sus. 
/oiii  nw.Oxf..  ne.Nrf. +/uiW. 
fuind  Fit.  s.War.  n.  &  se.Shr. 
n.Hrf.  e.w.  i  s.Oxf.  nm.Brks. 
n.Bck.  w.Hrt.  ne.  &  nw.Nrf., 
sw.  Dev.+fum. 
/on  wm.Sc. 
/«M(/ sn.Sc. 

vain  Som.+fBiii,  n.Dev.+rniMrf. 
vaind  n.Dev. 
vm  nw.Dcv. 

voin  nw.Wil.  Dor.,  but  e,Dor, 
I'tind,  v}i}nd.  Som,  e.  &  SW. 
Dev. 
voind  w.Wil. 
viind,  vjimd  c.  Dor. 
Fine,223— /i"iSli.I.Cai.,ne.Sc.+ 
/ci>i,cm.Sc.wm.Sc+/iriii,Ant. 
s.Nlib.  n.Dur.,  n. Cum. +/-m,e. 
4:  m.Cum.,  w. Cum. +/cm,Wm. 
nnw.  &  snw. Yks.,  se,Yks,+ 
fiin,  /in,   sw.Y'ks.  +/01H,  ms, 
Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  l.Ma.  n. 
Der.  nw.Lin.,  n.Lei.+/oiH,  s, 
Nrf.e.Sur.,w.Som.+/ui»i,i'i;<ii. 
/an  e.Yks.+/fm,  nm.  m.  &  se. 
Yks.  sm.Lan.,  ms.  &  s.Lan.+ 
/iiin. 
fiiiii  nw.  m.  &  em.Lan.,  se.Lan. 
+/oin,  sw.  ms.  u  s.Lan.  Chs. 
e.  cm.  &  wm.Stf.,  s.Slf.-t/"", 
n.  ne.  nw.  w.  &  s.Der.  Not. 
s.Lin.,  Lci.+/oi",  but  n.Lei.+ 
/ain,  Nhp.,  ne.  Shr. +/»'«,  se. 
Shr.  nw.Hrt.  w.Suf. 
/fin  ne.  sn.  wm.  sm.  *c  s.Sc.  Uls., 
but  Ant.  fain,  me.  Nhb,  n,  * 
w.Cum.  c.  i  se.Yks. 
/rin  Inv.  W.Frf.  e.Pcr.  n.Nhb. 
/)/ii  sw.  i  s.Yks.  se.Lan.  n.  i 
s.Stf.    Lei.    e.War.    ne.Shr. 
Bdf.  e.Hrt.  Hnt.  Ess.  se.Ken. 
Sus. 
/uidscNhl).  n.Hrf.,  e.Hrf.+twi, 
Oxf.  w.Hrt.  nw.Nrf.  me.Wil. 
w.Som. 
/tin  Glo.+tvm,  ne.Nrf.  e.Dor, 


vain  n,Dcv. 

min  nw.  ti  w.Wil.  Dor.,  but  e. 

DoT./jin,  w.Som.  s.Dev. 
riin  e.Hrf.  Glo. 
Finger,  71,  272— /<Tj»r  w.Frf.  e. 

\'cr. 4fii))r.  s.Sc. 
/?(;.<r nc.Sc, but  Bch. Abd./?»;jr. 
fiygMnm.  kcs.Yks.  em.  sm.sw. 
h  s.Lan.  Stf. nw  Der.  nw.Lin. 
Lei.  m.Nlip.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  e. 
Suf.  se.Ken. 
fiiJ£J'  Inv.  n.Cum.+/f»fjr,  l.Ma. 
/{f.>(n  s.Nhb.  Dur. m.Cum.,  Wm. 
+fi>j.»;  Ylis..  but  m.  i  es.Yks. 
fi>j.i;xr>,  n.  nw.4  sc.  Lan. n.  Der. 
fiijji  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e. 
Per.  em.Sc,  but  Lth.  /jijii, 
Ayr.  sm.Sc  Uls.  me.  sc.  At 
sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  Wm. 
/wyjr  sn.Sc. 
/jipr  Lth.  n.Nhb. 
■cetjgxn      nw.Wil.,     w.Wil.  + 
vii/gHry,    Dor.,    but   e.Dor.+ 
vnjgxr). 
viijgJir)  Sus.  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  e. 

Som.  n.  &  e.Dev. 
vil) Jill  w.  4:  s.Som. 
Finish,  365. 

Fire,  179— /mV  Or.I.  ne.Sc,  but 
Bch.  Abd./«'r,  cm.  *  wm.Sc. 
Kcb. 
/aijiii  s.Nhb.    Dur.+/cw(n,    m. 
Cum.  Wm.  nnw.snw.  sw.  *  es. 
Yks.  n.  &  sm.Lan.,  sw.Lan.+ 
/eiiin,  s.Stf. n.  Ji  nw.Lin.  Rut. 
/ai^r  n.Cum.  l.Ma. 
/<ii»)  m.Yks. 

/aijin  m.Lan.,    ms.  Lan. +/!ri>(r), 

s.Chs.  c.Stf.,  wm.Stf.+/)i'.><r), 

ne.Der.s.Lin.,  Lei.+/oi>r),  m. 

Nhp.  s.War.  n.Shr.  e.Suf. 

/Hijr  s.Sc. +/<•!.</•,  fiir. 

fieir  Bch.  Abd.  Uls.  me.  se.  <i 

sw.Nhb. 
y^i><r)  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  e.Vks.  sw. 

&  ms.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der. 
/eijr  s.Sc 

/«rInv.sn.Sc.w.Frf.e.Per.s.Sc. 
fij(r)  se.Yks. 
/oiHri  se.Lan.  n.  &  wm.Stf.  Lei. 

Glo.  m.Bck.  se.Ken. 
/vixr)  e.  i  s.Oxf.  w.Hrt. 
/iwr)  ne.Nrf.  e.Dor. 
vaiiiri  Sus.  w.  i  s.Som.  n.  It  e. 

Dev. 
voiiir)  s.Pem.  nw.  me.  &  w.Wil. 
w.Dor.  nw.  &  e.Som. 
First,  115,  234— /ns/  ne.Nrf. 
first  ne.Sc. +/!«',  /■"sl,  sn.Sc.+ 
/orst,  em.Sc,  but  Lth.  Edb. 
/jiyt,  Peb. /orst,  sm.Sc,  but 
Kcb.ySrs/,s.Sc., n.Cum. +/)(«/, 
first, 
fir/t  Cai. 

first  ne.Sc.  Kcb.,  Uls.+/o«r 
/ont  me.  se.  *  sw.Nhb.,  ne.  Yks. 

+/os^ 
/ost  nc.  e.  m.  se.  4  es.Yks.  em. 
Lan.,  sw.Lan. +/iis/,  ms.Lan., 
s.Lan. +/«s/,/i)s/, /5s/,  w.Chs. 
Jtjost,  s.Chs.  Dnb.  n.Stf.  n. 
Lin.,  nw.Lin.+/55A 

yjis/s.Nhb., n.Dur. +/<"^'i  "•''-'"'• 

/orjsl  nnc.Nhb. 

/<vj/ n.Dur. 

/iirst  n.Cum. 

/us  Rut.  t/us. 

/nsl  m.Cum.,  Wm.+/Sj/,/»J/.  s. 

Slf. +/"«'■ 
/iMS/ se.Lan. 
/liri  I.Ma.+/Srs. 
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First  (contd.} — 
fiist  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
fvrst  Sh.  i  Or.I.  sn.  i  wra.Sc. 

Peb.  Uls. 
fos  Rut.  s.War.,  \v.Som.+/i)i/. 
/»s/ n\v.Lan.+/5s/,  w.Chs.  em. 

wm.  di  s.Stf.  Den,  but  n.Der. 
y>s/,  S.Lin.  Lei. w.War.n.Wor. 

m.   &  se.Shr.   n\v.  i   c.O.\f. 

Bck.  Bdf..  se.Hrt.+>s',Cmb. 

s.Nrf.  e.  &  w.Suf.  e.Ken.,  se. 

Ken.+/3s/,  s.Sur.   Sus.  LW. 

n\v.  e.  U  w.Som.  nw.Dev.,  e. 

Dev.+i'i«. 
fbit  s.Lan.  ni.Nhp.  e.War.  se. 

Hrt.  n.Ken. 
fast  n.  e.  &  w.Cum.  Wm.  nnw. 

&  snw.Yks. 
firs  LMa. 
first  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.   e.Per.   Lth. 

Edb. 
fast  Wm.  ne.  ms.   &  s.Yks.  n. 

Der. 
first  Ayr. 
/5s/s\v.Yks.  n.  n\v.  &  s.Lan.  nw. 

Lin.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 
I'us  nw.Wil.+5i»5,  e.Dev. 
vvste.Wri.  Glo.  Brks.  sm.Hmp. 

me.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  s.Som. 
'iivs  nw.Wil. 
v}st  s.Dev. 
Firster,  400. 
Fish,  72,  343— T^/'Abd.  s.Ayr. 

Kcb.  Nhb.   Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 

Yks.  n.  i  sw.Lan.  LMa.  Clis. 

Stf.  Lin.  Lei.  Oxf.,  s.Nrf. +/>/. 

Ken.  Sus.,  w.Som. +/i/j  mf. 
fief  em.Lan. 
fifsm.  se.  i  s.Lan.  n.Der.  s.Nrf. 

w.Som. 
^/■ne-Sc.  w.Frf.e.Per.em.Aiwm. 

Sc. 
M/nw.WiL  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
Z'Jfw.  &  s.Som. 
Fist,  i8o-/i  LMa. 
fist  Kcb.  Nhb.  Dur.m.Cum.Wm. 

n.  &  se. Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  nw. 

Lin.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus. 
fist  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Peb. 
vist  nw.  i  me.Wil.  s.Som.,  e. 

Dev.  +  vis. 
vis  e.  Dev. 
T'Jsf  nw.Dev, 
wis  v/.Som. 
Fit,  adf,  68— fel  w.Som.  +fcel. 
fit  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr./>/. 
fit  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  sw.  i  s.Nhb.  Dur. 

Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  cm.  se.  fii 

sw.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf.  Der.  Lin. 

Lei.  Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  c.Suf.  Ken. 

Sus. 
fol  sn.Sc. 
fat  w.Som, 
fit  Inv.  ne.Sc,  w.Frf.  cPcr.  n. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 
!'iV  w.Wil.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
Five,  154— /niVSh.L  ne.Sc.,  but 

Abd.  fiisv,  sn.Sc.   w.Frf.   c. 

Per.,  em.Sc. +y5j^i',  but  Lth. 

ftiVf  Peb.  +ftUv,  wm.  &  sm. 

Sc,  s.Sc.+/rtir.  me.isw.Nhb. 

n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  snw. 

&  nm.Yks.,  se. Yks. +/riy,  sw. 

Yks.  +fgv  (rare),  es.Yks.  n, 

nw.  4i  sw.Lan.  n.Der,   n,  & 

nw.Lin.  m.Shr,  e.Suf. 
f(tiv  Abd.  em.Sc. 
fdv  e.  se.  i  m.  Yks.  sm.  &  ms.Lan. , 

s.Lan.  +/rty,  foiv^  fpv. 
/rt/f  Ayr.Lth.Peb.s.Sc.em.Lan. 

LMa.  w.  it  s.Chs.  ne.  4  nw. 


Der.,  e.Der. +/01V,  s.Lei.,  m. 

Nhp. +/oiy,  s.War. 
fav  s.Lan. 

feiv  Uls.  +fiiv,  se.Nhb. 
foi'v  se.  &  s.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf.  e. 

Der.s.Lin.Lei.,buts.Lei./ii!', 

m.Nhp.,n.Bck.+/w/i;,ne.Nrf.+ 

fjw,  Ess.  se.Ken.  Sus. 
f^v  sw.Yks.  (rare),  s.Lan. 
/wVsw.Nhp.  n.Bck.  w.Hrt.  nw. 

&  s.Oxf.  s.Nrf. 
fji'v  Uls.  ne.Nrf.  e.Dor. 
vaiv  w.Som.+i//i',  s.Som.  e.  &sw. 

Dev. 
vei'  w.Som. 
vviv  nw.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.,  but 

e.Dor.  fiiv,  nw.  &  e.Som. 
Fivepence,  279. 
Flail,  252. 
Flask,  343. 

Flax,  25— /7rt/*s  sm.Lan. 
y7(?/ti  Inv. Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Ayr.  Kcb.   Nhb.   Dur.  Cum. 

Wm.  Yks.  n.  e.  &  em. Lan., 

sm.Lan.+/7aiis,sw.Lan.I.Ma. 

StI.  Der.  Lin.,  e.Vlev.+vlseks. 
ftmhs  Ken. +f!rks. 
fltks  se.Lan.  Ken. 
viieks  Dor.  e.Dev. 
7'lfks  w.  &  s.Som. 
Flay— 77rti'wm.Sc., but  n.Ayr.fTc, 

se.Ken.  e.Dor.  w.Som. 
/«  ne.Nrf. +^i. 
flci  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.fle,  Ant.  se. 

Lan.  s.Chs. 
flt\)  sw.Nhb.  e.  m.  &  sw.Yks.  n. 

Stf  nw.Lin.  s.Lei. 
fie  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n. 

Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum., 

\Vm.+fliu.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  +fh, 

LMa.  S.Lin.  s.Oxf.  nw.Nrf. 
fliit  Wm. 

flu  Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  _/7r. 
fll  cm.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  n.  nw. 

&  s.Der.  ne.Nrf.  e.Sus. 
Flay  =  to  frighten,  348,  429. 
Flea,  184,  358,  359,  360,  379— 
flex  Sh.  &  Or.I.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf. 

e  Per. 
flef\v.\ks.+f?u,  Chs.+f!,f,  fliif. 
f!ei  s.Nhb. +flT,  se.Lan. +f!e. 
flfik  e.  em.  &  sw.Lan. 
y7(*  n.Der. 
fie},  Chs. 
flei  n.Stf, 
fli  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb.  n. 

Nhb.  se.Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf.,  n. 

Wor.+/7:,  Glo.  Oxf ,  buts.Oxf. 

flta  n.Lan. 

flii  sw.Nhb.  w.Yks.  nw.Lin. 
fliig  n.Yks. 

fh  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 
sm.Lan.  'but  pi.  fleif>),  s.Lan. 
Lei.  n.Wor,  s.Oxf.  Ken.  Sus. 
me.Wil, 
fliX  n.Sc, 
fliif  Chs. 
vise  Dor. 
vlei  e.  Dev. 

jilfBrVs.  w.Som.  nw.Dev. 
Fledge,  108,  353— y7a-(/5  se.Ken. 
fled^  Inv.Abd. w.Frf. e.Per.  A3'r. 
Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Nhb.  n.Dur. 
m.Cum.  Wm.  n.  se.  &  sw.Lan. 
LMa.  Stf  s.Oxf.  w.Wil. 
flidi  Sus.  e.Dor. 
vlea^  me.Wil.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
I'liet^  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  flii/^. 
Flee,  192,  426,  427,  429,  432 — 
flei  s.Sc.,  s.Nhb. +yft. 


fles  n.Stf. 

fll  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw. 

&  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. Cum.  Wm.  em. 

Lan.  LMa.  n.Der.  se.Ken. 
vie  Dor.  w.Som. 
vll  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
Fleece,  191,  328,  329— /n's  Stf. 
f/is  n.Hrf.  Glo.  Sus. 
fli.fs  nw.Lin. 

fTis  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Edb.  LMa. 
fT.f  Kch. 
fits  Inv..  Bch.  Abd. +_/?(/:  Ayr., 

but  s.Ayr.flJf  Lth.  Nhb.  Dur. 

Cum.  \Vm.  Yks.  Lan.  n.Der., 

n  w.  Lin. +^/^s,Lei. se.Ken.  me. 

Wil. 
flTf  Bch.  Abd.  S.Ayr. 
vies  Dor. 
vlijs  nw.Wil. 
vlTs  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
vli3  w.Som. 
Flesh,  140,  343— ^a/ e.Suf.  se. 

Ken. 
fleifem.sm.  ms.&  s.Lan.  me.Wil. 
fUflnv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em. 

&wm.Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur. Cum. 

Wm.  Yks.,  but  m.Yks.flif.  n. 

nw.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  Stf. 

Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Oxf  Nrf., 

w.Wd.  +  vlef 
flifm. \ks. 
Z'liif  w.Som. 

vl3ef  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  vlef. 
vUfnw.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  s.Som. 

n.Dev. 
Flew,  181,  249— _/7f«  n.Nhb.  n. 

&  se.Lan. 
///(Kcb.  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 

sw.Yks.  n.Stf  nw.Lin. 
fljil  Bch.  Ahd.+fln,  Lth.  LMa. 
flu  Or.I.  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.,  w.Frf 

e.Per. +y7uH,  Ayr.  Edb.  Ant. 

sw.Nhb.sw.Lan.n.Der.s.Lan. 

Lei.  s.Oxf  se.Ken, 
floii  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
via  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
Flicker,  339. 
Fligged,   loS—flegd  se.Nhb.  e. 

&  w.Yks.  S.Lin.,  Lei.+fligd, 

Cmb.  Nrf,  Su(.+flig,l. 
fligri me.Nhh.  n.Dur.  Wm.  Yks., 

but  e.  i  \v.\ks.flegtl.  Der.  Not. 

n.  &  nw.Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 

Oxf  Hnt.e.An.,  butCmb.  Nrf. 

flegd,  Suf.+fl.grl. 
Flight,  116,  358-fl<i!l  s.Nhb.  + 

fleit.  n.Dur.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  e. 

Suf 
flat  m.Yks. +flit,  s.Lan. 
fliiil  em.  J:  se.Lan. 
flseixt  s.Sc. 
flseil  n.Cum. 
77<'X' ne.Sc,  but  Bch.y7.jx'.  Abd. 

fiX'.fJx',  n.Ayr.+fljxt. 
fleit  Uls.,  but  Ant.  flixl.  se.  &  s. 

Nhb.s.Dur.  nnw.  &e.Yks..se. 

\ks. +flit.  LMa.,  n.SK.+fluit. 
flext  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  flext. 

fljX'- 
flixt  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. +y7.>x'> 

sm.Sc.  Ant. 
flit  m.Yks. 
y?!/ sw.Nhb.  m.Cum,  Wm.  se.  & 

sw.Yks.  nw.  i  sw.Lan. 
floit  n.Stf.  S.Lin.  Lei.  se.Ken. 
floxt  sn.Sc. 
flait  s.Oxf.  w.Wil. 
fliXt  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  n. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edl>. 
fliit  ne.Nrf  e.Dor. 


vlait  e.Dev. 

vloit  me.Wil.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor. 

fliit. 
Fling,  425,  427,  439,  430,  432, 
Flint,  6-j —flint  Inv.  Bch.  Abd, 

Ayr.    Kcb.   Ant.   Nhb.    Dur. 

Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.   LMa. 

Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Lin.  Lei.  Oxf. 

Ken.  Sus. 
flint  w.Yri.  e.Per.  Lth.  Edb. 
vleut  Dor.  w.Som. 
vlini  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
Flit,  42s,  429. 
Flitch,  68,  341—flek  Nhb.  +flik. 

flitf  Hmp.+ f/iit,  Wil.,  but  me. 

Wil.  flik. 
fl:k  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  4: 

e.Lan.,  se.Lan.+flitf,  Stf,  but 

n.Stf./iV/.Der.  Not.Lin.,Lei. 

+flitf  Nhp.  War.  Hrf.   Glo. 

e.An.    me.Wil.,   Dor. +vletf, 

Som.,  but  s.Som.  vlitf. 
fli/f  Inv.  Nhb.  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan. 

(.Ma.  n.Stf.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  Ken. 
flilf  Kcb. 
flitf  Ayr. 
vletfDor. 
vlik  Hmp. 

vlitf  Sus.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
Float,  93— flat  \nv.+fldt,  Bch., 

Abd.+flot,  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Sc. 
floit  n.Stf 
flpt  m.Cum. +/?(«/,  Wm.+/7(5/,  me. 

Wil. 
flojt  n.Nhb.  se.Lan.  nw.Lin.  s. 

Oxf.  Sus.  e.Dev. 
flat  Inv.  Abd.  Ayr.   Lth.  Edb. 

Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  i  s.Nhb.  Dur. 

Wm.,em.Lan.+;7i«/,sm.&sw. 

Lan.  LMa.  n.Der. 
fliiit  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  em. Lan. 
vlojt  Dor.  s.Som. 
Flock,  82,  340— /oi  ne.Sc.  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.  Aj-r.,  but  n.Ayr. 

floi,  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Nhb.  Dur. 

Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  LMa. 

Stf  Der.  Lin.  Lei.  Oxf.  Ken. 

me.Wil.,  e.Dev, -^vloi. 
fli>k  Inv.  Ant. 
flcik  n.Ayr. 
vlok  Sus.  nw.Wil.  Dor.  s.Som. 

e.Dev. 
vlpk  w.Som. 
Flog,  351. 
Flood,  i6g,  429— y7mrf  m.Cum., 

nnw.Yks.  +flud,  snw.Yks.  + 
fltid. 
fliid  s.Dur..  yNm.+flud,  m.Yks. 
y7orfUls.,  but  Ant.  fliid. 
fliid  Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  snw.  e. 

&  se.Yks.  n.Lan.,  em. Lan. + 

fliid,  Stf  Der.,  but  nw.Der. 

fliid.  Lin.  Rut.,  Lei.+y7Hrf. 
fluid  sw.Yks. 
flnd  nnw.  &  es.Yks. 
y7;(rf  Ant.  em.  sm.se.sw.fe  s.Lan. 

I.Ma.nw.Der.Lei.n.&s.Wor. 

n.Shr. 
flvd  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  m.Shr.  s, 

Oxf.   m.Bck.    ne.Nrf.    e.Suf. 

Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  me.Wil.  n. 

Dev, 
flwd  Sh.I.  s.Sc 
flud  wm.Sc. 
vlvd  w.Wil.  s.Som, 
Floor,  i6s~fler  w.Frf.  e.Per.  + 

flfer,  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 
fliuHr)    nnw.Yks.,    snw.Yks.  + 

fliiM'),  n.  &  em. Lan.  n.Stf  w. 

Wor.,  ne.Shr. +flunr),  Glo, 
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/limy  n.Ciiin. 

fli>{r.  s.Diii-..  Wm.+^HXi,  nc.  f. 

tc  m.Yks.,  se.Yks. +^H^»i. 
flTr  ne.Sc. +^//r. 
/loxn  s.Khb.  n.Dur.  Rut.,  I.ci.+ 

/!dj(n.  nc.Nif.  se.Kcii. 
_^dji<j  n\v. I.in.  I.ci.  C.Suf. 
/lor  me.Nhb. 
/Iiir  Ant.  sc.Nhb 
/7iij<n  m.Cum.  Wni.  snw.  se.  es. 
&  svv.  Yks.  nw.  sm.  se.  sw.  ms. 
&  s.Lan.  s.Slf.  n.  *  nw.Der. 
Lin.ne.Shr.s.Oxf.Bdf.n.Kcn. 
S\is.,  w.Wil. +i'/dj(>-),  e.Dor. 
/«.)(•  Uls., but  Ant.y7Mf,sw.Nhb. 

m.Cum.  I. Ma. 
^/<<  nc.Sc,  sm.Sc.+fiih: 
/!ur  sn.Hc. 
/Ifr  Sh.  &  Or.I.  w.Frf.  e.Pcr.. 

wm.Sc. +y?i<»',  s.Sc. 
/Iiir  wm.  &  sm.Sc. 
j'/dX)  w.Wil.  n.  i  e.Dev. 
-.■/iijin  nw.Wil.  s.Som. 
Floor  =  measure  of  earthwork, 

38a. 
Flow,  i66—/J<iii  Or.I.  Kcb.  se. 

Ken. 
/Ion  .sw.Yks.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
/?p  m  Cum.,  \Vm.+y7iJ,  I. Ma. 
/lo  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Krf.  e.Per. 
Ayr.  I.th.  Edb.  Nlil).  n.Dur. 
Wm.  em.  sm.  se.  *  sw.I.an.  n. 
Slf.  n.Der. 
/Inn  Glo.  mc.Wil. 
t'/(<  w.Som.  n.Dev. 
Flower,  225— tTukjo)  nnw.Yks., 
snw.Yks.  ^/loiinn,  u.I.an.  s. 
Cbs.  Der.  w.Som. 
flautri  s.Lan.+/7n()-),y7«(r). 
/Iniiii  sw.Yks.  n.Stf. 
fliiiri  ms.Yks.  s.Lan. 
/Isfur,  sw.  &  ms.Lan. 
fleiixr)  Lei.  se.Ken. 
/ItKn  s.I.an. 
/loiixn  snw. Yks. 
/Iitiiir  LMa. 
/liir  Peb.  Ant. 
/liiiiri  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  e.  m.  &  se. 

Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lin. 
^lui- se.Nhb.  n.Cum.  Wm. 
/li'ir  Sh.I.  nc.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 
Per.  em. Sc., but  Peb._^»»-.wm. 
sm.  &  s.Sc.  me.Nhb. 
/loMUr,  ne.Shr.    s.Oxf.    w.Hrt. 

me.  &  w.Wil. 
/IMf)  sm.Lan. 
vlaiiKr)  e.Dev. 
vloiixr>  nw.Wil.  Dor. 
Flown,  g6—/!aiin  ne.Sc.  w.Frf. 
(■.Per.  Ayr.  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb.  s. 
Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  em.  sc.  &  s. 
Lan.  n.Der. 
floitti  s.Sc.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  n. 

Ji  sm.Lan.  nw.Lin.  Lei. 
/liiii  Ltb.  sw.I.an.  n.Stf. 
Flute,  221,  249— /?(•;</ se. Lan. 
/li/  wmSc. -^-/lal,  /till.  s.Ayr. + 

/In  I. 
/lint  s.Dur.  Cum.Wm.  ne.  nnw. 
snw.  se.  es.  k  sw.Yks.  n.  em. 
&  ms.Lan.    n.   &  s.Stf.,  uw. 
Der.+/!iil.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 
s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
/lilt  m.Yks. 
/l/nt  Ant.  I. Ma. 
/l/nl  ne.Nrf. 

/Inl  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  Nhb. 
n.Dur.    sw.I.an.    n.    &    nw. 
Dor.    n.I.in.    s.Oxf.    se.Ken. 
mc.Wil. 
/loni  s.  Der. 

VOL.  VI. 


y/ir/ sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc. 

Peb. 
y/«/ sm.Sc,  but  s.fiyr./lil./lnl. 
fliil  wm.Sc.  I.th.  Edb.  c.Suf.  e. 

Dev. 
vinl  w.Wil. 
vliit  n.Dev. 

Fly,  sb.,  194— ^a/  Inv.  Ant.  s. 
Nhb.,  n.Dur. +/7i,  sw.Lan.  s. 
Sur.  w.Sus. 
flai  s.Sc.+/lei,  s.Lin.,  Rut.+fioi, 

Lei.  se.Shr.  e.Suf. 
/lei  s.Sc.  Uls.,  but  Ant. /lai,  s. 
Dur.+^,  nnw.Yks.+j7f.  snw. 
Yks.  s  Chs. 
fli  ne.  Si  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per,  em. 
wm.  It  sm.Sc.  mc.  &  sw.Nhb. 
Dur,,  but  n,l)ur.+/7<i/,s.l)iir.+ 
/Ifi, Cum.  Wm.  no.  nnw.  m.  se. 
sw.  &  ms.Yks.  n.  nw.  cm.  ms. 
&s. Lan.  wm.Stf.  n.  Si  nw.Der. 
n.  &  nw.Lin. 
^0/  n.Stf.  Rut.  w.War.  sc.Kcn. 
y7o;sOxf. 
flji  ne.Nrf. 

;■/<»/ n.Dev.,  sw.Dev.+J'W. 
vici  s  w.  Dev. 
f/r  Dor.  s.Som. 

i'/i//n.  iV:  w.Wil.  e..Som.  e.Dev. 
Fly,  v.,  194.  348,  425.  427.  429, 
430.   432— y/iK  Inv.  n.  4:  sw. 
l.an.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  e.Sus. 
/liii cm.l.an.  I. Ma.  Lei. 
/Ill-  C\\?..-yfl,k,/lig. 
/lei  s.Sc.  n.Cum. 
/let  CIlS. 
/Ii\  Cai. 

/lig  n.  ne.  &  w.Yks.  Chs. 
/li  Or.I.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
em.  i!  wm..Si.'.  Kcb.  .\nt.  sw. 
li  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.,  but  n. 
Cum.  /lei.  Wm.  e.  sw.  &  cs. 
Yks.  me.Wil. 
/loi sc.l.an.  n.Stf.  se.Ken. 
/lui s.O\(.  w.Hrt.  e.Dev. 
vli  Dor.  Som. 
Foal,  93.  244— /oh/ se.Ken. 
/oil  sw.Yks.  m.  &  cm. Lan.,  s. 

Lan.+/S/. 
/o/ ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  /r,l. 
/onl  s.Sur.,  w.Sas. +/ojl,  /i'ljl. 
/oil  n.Wor.    Sus.,    but   w.Sus. 

/onl^  /ojI. 
/^I  nc.Yks.+/;(;>/,  me.Wil. 
/o/ wm.Sc,  Ayr. +/6I. 
/d.»/s.Nlib.+/<J/,  n.Dur. ,  n.Cum. + 
/»,>/,  n.Wm.  se. Lan.  n.  i  nw. 
Lin.  s.Oxf.  w.Sus.  w.Dor. 
/ol  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc  w.Frf. 
e.Per.   Ayr.   I.th.  Edb.   Kcb. 
Uls.  mc.  4:  s.Nhb.  ne.Wm., 
nnw.Yks. +/».>/,  sm.  -sw.  &  s. 
Lan.  I. Ma.  n.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der. 
I.ci.  w.War.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf. 
/im/s.Sc  sc.Nhb.,  s.Dur. +/;■(';/.»/, 
n.  &  m.Cum.  w.  4;  sw.Wm. 
ne.  nnw.  snw.  c.  m.  Ai  sc.^*ks. 
n.  k  nw.Lan.  se.Hrt.  I.W., 
w.Wil. +t'OH/. 
_/»/ sw.Nhb. 
/rn  e.Suf. 
/ic/m/ s.Dur. 
vol  e.  *  w.Som.,  n.Dev.+i7i/.  c. 

Dev. 
vvul  W.Wil. 
vt)ti)l  nw.Wil. 
viil  n.Dev. 
Foam,  121,  132,  244— /(ii(«i  se. 

Ken. 
ffni  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
/etn  Abd.  Ayr.+A'»".  1-th.  Edb. 


/hill  s.Sc. 
/I in  Or.I. 
/w))is.Nhb.+/5iH/,  n.Dur.sr.I.an. 

nw.Lin. 
/viii  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Kcb. 
Ant.  sw.  Ac  s.Nhb..  m.Cum. + 
/nttu,  w.Wm.  cm.  sm.  sw.  & 
s.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf.  n.Uer. 
/itim  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  m.Lan. 

w.Sus. 
voim  c.Dcv. 
viiim  w.Som. 
vwo)m  Dor. 
Fodder,  169,  229,  297— /cx/tfxr) 

w.Wm.+/u(/ji>-),  n.Lan. 
/oHSdr  n.Cum. 
/(rfiVBch.  Abd. 

/<'rf*i;s.Nhb.  n.Dur.+yiiflj  o,  m. 

Cum.  w.Wm.  sm.  4i  sw.Lan. 

Stf.,    n.Der.    nw.Lin.     I.ci.+ 

/ol\i(i:,  e.Hrf.  S.Oxf.  sc.  Ken. 

/oihr  Inv.  w.Frf.  c.Pcr..  n.Ayr. 

+/o/f>r,  Lth.+/i></.<),  s.Sc. 
/odj'rt  s.Nhb.    n.Dur.    sw.Yks. 
m.  em.  se.  4:  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n. 
Der.  Not.  n.  nw.  &  sw.  Lin. 
Lei.   nw.Oxf.    Ken.,  but   se. 
Kcu./oilj  r;  Sus. 
/oD^r  Ayr.,    but    n.Ayr.  /odtr, 
/oiir.  Kcb.  Ant.  n.  4:  sw.Nhb. 
LMa. 
/6fi}r  n.Ayr. 
/odtr  I.th.  Edb. 
votlMr-  Dor.  e.Dev. 
Fold,  41,  244.  249.  253,  302, 
307— ynrf    w.Frf.    e.Per..    s. 
Nhb. +/(»«/</,    n.Dnr. +/nnl<l, 
/onld. 
/aid  nnw.Yks.+/<i(/,  /ohW. 
/and  se.Lan.+/ni//. 
/atil  Ant. 

/aiiW s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  se.Ken. 
/ant  se.  4:  s.Lan. 
/(irfn.Nhb.  nnw.Yks. 
fal  ne.Sc. 

/(fW sn.Sc.  nw.Lan. 
fill  Kcb. 
/aid  Avr. +/{;/.  but  n.Ayr. +/p/rf, 

Peb.  s.Sc. 
j^^iiHrfm.Nhp. 
/orfnc.Yks. 

/ond  snw.Yks.+/o<(/(/,  sw.Yks. 
em.   sm.  4;   sw.I.an.   ne.Der. 
nw.Lin.,  nc.Shr.+/o(/. 
/oh/ I. Ma. 
/onld  n.Dur.  nnw.  4i  snw. Yks. 

n.Lan.  n.Stf.  w.Oxf. 
/old  m.Yks.  +/i'ild. 
/oild  m.  4i  se.Yks.  s.Oxf. 
yprf   wm.Sc.+yp/,   /pld.     s.Dur. 

Wm.,  but  w.Wm. /pld. 
yp/wm.Sc.Ayr.,butn.Ayr.+/{;W. 
^Id  wm.Sc  n.Ayr.   I.th.   Edb. 

w.Wm. 
/ud  ne.Shr. 
/odse.  *  sw.Nhb.  e.Yks.  s.Slf. 

s.Lin.  Ess. 
/old  Inv.  Uls.,  but  Ant./aul,  n. 

Cum.  Lei.  m.Bck.  nw.Dev. 
/vnd  ms.l.an.  nw.Der.  m.Shr. 
/onld  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil. 
voil  nw.Wil. 

!■()/  Dor.  +  t'lfdld,  w.Som.  ■¥  void. 
tdW  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
viuld  w.Wil.  -i-t'OH/y. 
i/i)H/,rf  w.Wil. 
ttcold  Dor. 
Folk,  86,   244,  3gi— /ant  Bch. 
Abd.+/o*.  wm.Sc+y"*-  !>"'  "• 
Ayr.  /ot. 
/ok  Sh.I.,  Or.I.+/S>t,  Bch.  Abd., 


nm.Sc.  +  /oiik.   but   w.Frf.   c. 
Vrr./unk. 
font  Cai.  nm.Sc,  w.Cum.-t/fd*, 
/wiut,  sw.Yks. +//«i.  n.Lan. 
m.Nlip.  s.Oxf. 
foot  nw.Lan.  +/;*. 
/oit  n.Cum.  +/iuk,  /uk,  /wft, 
/not.  m.'S'ks.,  nm. Yks. +/«>*. 
/ot  nc.Sc.+/w«i,  hut  Bch.  Abd. 
/ant,/ot,  wm.Sc,  S.Lin. +/ot. 
/uit,  Chs.,  n.Stf.  +/»*,  Der., 
but  n.Dcr./oi,  Ess. 
/oik  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.+/3*,  se.Lan. 

nw.Lin. 
fat  Or.I.  Inv.  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.+ 
/unt,  sm..Sc  Llh.  Edb.  Am. 
se.  4i  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  s.Wm.  11  w. 
em.  sm.  sw.  i  s.Lan.  LMa.  n. 
4i  s.Slf.  n.Der.  m.Lin.  n.I.ei. 
e.War.  nw.  Jt  e.Oxf.  Rdf.  w. 
Suf.  sm.Hmp.,  w.Wil. +t'rt/r. 
/nak  e.Cum.  ^/ivotk. 
/nk  s.Nrf.  c.Suf. 
/n>k  s.Sc.  n.Cum.  w.Wm.  nm. 

sw.  \-  ms.Yks.  m.  4:  s.Lan. 
/fit  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum. 
/out  ne.  4:  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
em.Sc,  but  Lth.  Edb.  /ok.  s. 
Ayr.  ■i'/vt. 
/wcot  c.Cuni. 
/ifpk./not  n.Cum. 
/:fok  w.Cum. +/«■!«*. 
/wuik  m.  4:  w.Cum.  n.  4i  m.Wm. 
vat  Glo. +»'<<*,  nw.Wil. 
vat  w.Wil. 
vQk  mc.Wil. 
wk  w.Som.  n.Dev. 
vdk  e.Hrf.  Glo.  m.Hmp.  Dor.  w. 
4!  s.Som.  e.  4:  s.Dev. 
Follow,  82,  ■n<)—/ah  n.Ayr. 
/ill)  Avr.,  but  n.Ayr. /ah. 
/o/iLth.  Edb   s.Ir' Wxf. 
/old  s.Nhb.  +/oh.  n.Dur.  w.Wm. 

sw.Lan.,  n.Der.+/o/*. 
/oh  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Peb. 
Kcb. sw.t  s.Nhb. n.4:  m.Cum, 
Wm.,butw.Wm./o/<>,sw.Yks. 
Lan.,  but  sw.Lan./o/d,  LMa. 
Stf. n.Der. nw.Lin.  Lei. s.Oxf. 
se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil. 
/pld  Inv.  Ant. 

iw/i  Glo.  Brks.  I.W.,  "Wil+volj, 
but  mc.Wil.  /oh.  Dor.  Som., 
but  w.Som. +!'p/i',  s.Som.+twA/, 
Dev.,  but  e.Dev.  +  i'0&. 
voh  Wil.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
vpli  w.Som. 
Fond,  212. 
Food,  162,163— y5i«/em. Lan. Stf. 

s.Der.,  s.Lei.  +/nd. 
/nd  sw.Nhb.,   s.Nhb. +/«rf,    m. 

Cum.  Wm.,  I. Ma. +/«(/. 
/mV/ sw.Yks 

/i/rflnv.  Abd.  Ayr.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
n.  sm.  4i  sw.I.an.  I. Ma.  n.Der. 
nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken 
mcWil. 
/<r</ w.Frf.  e.Per. 
twrf  n.Dev. 
vnd  Sus. 
Fool,  215,   249,    355— /ill   n.Stf. 

n.Der. +/«. 
/inl  me.Nhb.,    se.Nhb. +^/,   s. 
Nhb.  n.Dur. +^h/.  Cum.,  but 
n.Cum.+/'/,/«/.n.4t  sw.Wm  , 
s.Wm. +/nfl,  snw. Yks.  n.Lan. 
+/;!/,  em.Lan..  wm.Stf.+/»/,  s 
Stf.  e.Der.,  s.Der.+/uii/,  Lei., 
but  n.Lci.+/K/,  sc.Cmb. 
/iil  ne.Nrf.  +/>«/,  e.Suf.  +/<</. 
/itl  n.  *  se.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum. 
16 
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Fool  (contd.)— 

w.Wm.  ne.  e.  cSi  nm.Yks.,  m. 

Yka. +/u)l,  se.Yks. +/k)7. 
filCa\.,  sm.Sc. +/oel,  fiil,  but  s. 

Ayr. +/ul,  Kch./ai. 
fit  ne.Sc. 

J5»/s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  ne.Shr. 
/d// ms.Yks. 

fuil  AnL  se.  sw.  i  s.Yks. 
fuils.V^m.  m.Yks.  s.Oxf.  e.Dor. 
fa  sm.  se.  sw.  i  ms.Lan.,  s.Lan. 

+/«/,  Chs.+/»«,  n.Stf.  n.  &  nw. 

Der. 
//r/Inv.s.Ayr.  Uls.,  butAnt./«(7, 

nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  n.  nw.  ra.  i 

b.Lan.  I. Ma.  wm.Stf.  nw.Lin. 

Rut.  n.Lei.  e.War.  nw.  i  e. 

Oxf.  Bdf.  Ken,  sm.Hmp. 
/i)/n.Hrf. 
fun  Chs. 
fmil  ne.  &  s.Der. 
fal  Sh.l.+/3l,  w.Frf.  Per.  Ayr., 

but  s. Ayr. filj/ftl,  sm.Sc.  Peb. 

s.Sc. 
/3l  Sh.  li.  Or.I.,  sn.Sc.+/H/,  wm, 

Sc.  +/ul,  Kcb. 
fill  sn.  &  sm.Sc. 
/«/  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Cum,  e. 

Suf.  e.Dev. 
/>»/ne.Nrf. 
viil  w.Wil. 
viiil  Sus.  nw.Wil. 
vi'il  G\o.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor. /«*/. 
I'o?/  Som. 
«'»/  n.Dev. 
viil  sw.  &  s.Dev. 
Foot,  169,  381,  382,  383— y?/ne. 

Sc.+fit,  but  Bnff./i/,  wm.Sc. 

+_/it,/Dt,  s.Sc. +/«/. 
yf/  wm.Sc.  Ant.,  se.Nhb. +/«/, 

e.Yks.  +>/. 
fititn.  &  m.Cum.  n.Wm.,  nnw. 

Yks. +/;//,  snw.Yks. +/«/. 
Jilt  s.Dur.  w.Wm.  ne.  e.  &  m. 

Yks.,  se.Yks. +/m/. 
fit  Or.I.  Bnff.  em.Sc,  but  Lth. 
fvt,  Edb./</,  Peb./a7,  sm.Sc, 

but  S.Ayr.  +pt. 
fot  Uls.,  but  Ani.  fit,  n.Wor. 
/d/  m.Nhp. +/%/. 
fiiit  sw.  Si  ms.Yks. 
/»/  Nhb.,  but  se.Nhb.+/f/,  n.Dur. 

Wm.,  but  n.Wm. y5;//,  w.Wm, 
fi»t,  nnw.  &  se.Yks.  nw.Lan. 

n.  &  s.Stf.,  nw.Lin.+//(^  Rut. 

+/■"',  l-e\.+fi<t.fDt,  Glo.,  e.Oxf. 

+/b/,  m.Bck. +/»/,/«/,  eSuf. 

se.Ken.  e.Sus. 
/ml  e.Dor. 
fiil  snw.Yks.  n.  &  sw.Lan,  n,  & 

nw.Der.  n.  nw.  4  m.Lin.  m, 

Bck. 
fill  em.  se.  &  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  Lei, 

m.Nhp. 
fvt  Inv.  sn.  &  nm.Sc,  but  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  pi,  wm.Sc.  Lth.  s.Sc. 

em.Stf.  Rut.  Lei.  s.War.  s. 
Wor.  ne.  4i  m.Shr.  n.Hrf.  nw. 
e.  i  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  nw, 

Hrt.  Hnt.  ne.  4.  s.Nrf, 
fat  Peb. 
faiil  s.Chs, 
flit  e.Dev. +  W(/. 
/>/ ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.,  but 

S.Ayr. +fit,  Edb.  w.Wor. 
vut  me.  &  w.Wil.  s.Som, 
vvt  nw,Wil,  sw.Dev. 
virl  w.Som, 
'c'iit  n.Dev. 
viit  e.Dev. 
Foot  =  a  measure,  382. 


For,  439. 
Forbid,  429. 
Force,  244— /o«  Uls. 
fos  rae.Wil. 

fSs  s.Chs.  sm.Lan.  nw.Dev, 
fiisrs  s.Sc. 

fias  sw.Yks.  Bdf.  w.Som. 
fivos  e.Dor. 
vu)s  nw.Wil. 
Ford,   87,   88,    244,    249— y?)rf 

Ayr. +ford,  ford, 
fj'n  id  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.Abd.+ZJ'orf, 
/o«('A}r.Uls.,butAnt./M>rf,me. 

Nhb. 
/o.7(/ne.Nrf. 

yprfs.Nhb.  n.Dur.  e.Suf.  se.Ken. 
foid  e.Yks.,  em.Lan.+/(«rf,  se. 
Lan.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin. e.Dor.,  w. 
Som.  +  void. 
fod  s.Dur.,  se.Yks. +/«?«/. 
fold  Ayr. 
funi  Ant. 

fiisd  m.Cum.  w.  4i  sw.Wm.  ne. 
nnw.  m.  &  se.Yks.  n.  nw.  em. 
sw.i  s.Lan. s.Oxf.  s.Sur.  Sus. 
fuaid  l.Ma. 

fitrd  Bch.  Abd.  sw.Nhb. 
/a»)-rfsn.Sc.,  s.Sc.+fSrd. 
fSrd  w.Frf.    e.Per.,    wm.Sc.  + 
fi'iid,  but   n.Ayr.  ferd.  ford, 
Kcb.  s.Sc. 
fiird  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
fwit^rd  n.Cum. 
vo^d w.Som.  e.Dev. 
t'jwrf  w.Wil.  s.Som. 
vvd  nw.Wil. 
Forecast,  429. 
Foremost,  398. 
Forget,  346,  425,  429,  430. 
Fork,  87,  340—fak  e.  i  se.Ken. 

Sus.  me.Wil. 
fork  Inv.   Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf   e. 
Per.   Ayr.,   but   n.Ayr.  fork, 
Kcb.  Ant.  sw.Nhb.    n.Cum. 
LMa. 
foak  s.Nhb.+/p*,  n.Dur.  sw.Yks. 

em.  &  se.Lan.  s.Oxf 
fpk  s. Nhb.  m.Cum.  Wm.  n.  sm. 
&  sw.Lan.  Stf.  n.Der.nw.Hrt. 
fork  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
fik  nw.Lin. 

vdk  Glo.  nw.  &  w.Wil.  Dor. 
vpk  w.  &  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
Forsake,  426,  427,  429,   430, 

432- 
Fortnight,  291, 
Forty,  189, 231— /n/is.War.  Glo. 
w.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.,  w.Wil. 
+vau}ti,  e.Dor.  w.Som. 
forte  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.   e.Per. 

Kcb.  s.Sc. 
fortine.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  forte, 
sn.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  forte, 
S.Ayr.  f5rti,  me.   &  sw.Nhb. 
n.Cum. 
foil  LMa.  e.  m.  i  se.Yks.,  sw. 
Yks.  +fo3ti,  es.Yks.  n.  &  nw. 
Lin. 
fostisw.Yks.  se.Lan.,  Rut.+/p//, 

Lei.,  ne.Nrf. +/(«//. 
yp/;  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  n.  &  sw. 
Lan.  Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Rut. 
s.Oxf  e.Suf. 
forti  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  forte, 

Uls.,  but  Ant.  forti. 
foti  S.Lin. +f6ti. 
forte  n.Ayr. 

forti  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 
foti  w.Wm.  nw.Yks.  s.Lan.  s. 

Lin. 
/«.?/i  ne.Nrf. 


vaMli  w.Wil. 
lias// nw.Wil. 
vati  LW.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  fnti, 

e.Som.  n.Dev. 
vo^ti  e.Dev. 
vvti  me.Wil. 
Forward,  247,  303. 
Fought,  90,  358^/fli(/ sw.Nhb., 

S.Nhb.  n.Dur.+/o«/,  Wm.,  but 

n.Wm.  font,  nnw.Yks.+ foul, 

em.  &  se.Lan.  s.Oxf.,   Sus.+ 

fvKt,  w.Wil. 
/fix' Or.I. 
fatl.Ma. 
feitt  n.Ken. 
fedt  w.  &  sw.Yks. 
/(HX's.Sc. 
foxt  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 

Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. /ox'-  Kcb. 
foul  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.  &  s.Dur. 

m.Cum.   n.Wm.  ne.  nnw.   i 

snw.Yks.,  e.Yks.+/y/(/.  m.  se. 

4i  s.Yks.  n.nw.sm.  i  sw.Lan., 

n.Stf +yp/,  s.Stf  nw.Lin.  s. 

Lei. 
fo}t  Rut. 
fgxl  Ant. 
f§l  n.Stf  se.Ken.  me.Wil.,  nw. 

Dev.+z;p/. 
foxt  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr. /ox'. 
foxt  em.Si:..  n.Ayr. 
fot  S.Lin.  ne.Cmb. 
fviit  e.Yks.  s.Lan.  nw.Der.  n, 

Lin.  w.War.  n.Hrf.  nw.  &  e. 

Oxf  n.  &  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  e. 

Suf  s.Sur.  Sus.  I.W. 
fmt  Glo. 
vat  Dor. 

vft  n.  nw.  41  e.Dev. 
VDiit  Brks. 
Foul,  171,  173,  255— /«'  s.Chs. 

fail  em. Lan.,  se.Lan.+/^H,  sw. 

Lan.+/S,s.Lan.+/«,yS,  e.Stf., 

n.Der. +faul,  ne.  &  nw.Der. 
faul  Inv.,  n.Ayr. +/«/,  Ant.,  s. 

Nhb.+fiil,  n.Dur.,   Wm.+/i5/, 

nnw. Yks.,  snw.Yks. +fiil,  es. 

Yks.  n.Lan.  n.Der.  s.Lci. 
faufl  s.Oxf. 
fa}  ms.Lan. 
fa  s.Lan. 

fiil  sw.Yks.+fe>l,  ms.Yks. 
fmnl  Lei.,  but  s. Lei.  faul. 
fm  sm.  sw.  i  s.Lan. 
feul  Uls.,  but  Ant.  faul,  s.Lin. 

Bdf.  se.Ken. 
/«?/ sw.Yks. 
foul  e.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
ful  Sh.I.   sn.Sc   w.Frf.  e.Per. 

wm.Sc.   Ayr.,    but   n.Ayr.  + 

faul,  S.Ayr,  fill. 
fiVne.Sc.  S.Ayr. Edb.  Kcb. Nhb, , 

but  s.Nhb. +/<ik/,   s.Dur.   m. 

Cum.  Wm.  snw.  m.  i  se.Yks. 

n.Lin. 
fvu  s.Chs. 

fvul  Rut.  s.War.  me.Wil. 
f>u  se.Lan. 
fill!  ne.Nrf 

vviijl  w.Som.,  e.Dev. +wh/. 
vjiil  e.Dev. 
Found, /«<. ,  104,  249,  307^^« 

Sc.+fand,  but  Sh.I.  ■\- foil, fan, 

ne.Sc.  +foii,  sn.Sc.  +fviid,  n. 

Ayr.  fall' d.fi>n{d, s.Sc. +faiid, 

Vh.+faiid,  Nhb.+/anrf, butse. 

tihb. fund,  s.Uhb. fund,  Dur. 

+fand,  but  n.Dur. fund, fund, 

n.Cum.+fand,fund,  fvn,   w. 

Cura.\fandjund,  n.Wm.  snw. 


Yks.+fand,  m.Yks.,   sw.Yks, 

+fun,  ms.Yks, 
fand  Sc.  Uls.  Nhb.  Dur.  n.  e.  4i 

w.Cum.   Wm.,   but   n.Wm.+ 

fan,  s.Wm.+/flH/,  nnw.  &sn\\'. 

Yks.,  nw.Lan.+/KHrf,  s.Lan. 
fani  s.Wm.+/a«rf. 
faun  ^ss. +feun. 
fiiund  n.Lin. +fon,  s.Stf.  Sus. 
faond  Not. 

fan  n. Ayr. +fand,  fvnid. 
fand  n.Ayr.,  s.Sc.+fand. 
feeund  m.Nhp. 
feun  w.Suf.  Ess. 
feund  Lei.  +  fund,    but   n.Lei. 

found,  Bdf +/cH,  s.Nrf +/o»;(/, 

e.Sui.+foitn,  se.Ken. 
fjeuiid  se. Hrt. 
fon  Sh.I. +fan,fttn,  n.Lan. 
fond  sw.Lan.  s.Nrf 
foun  LMa. 
fun  sw.  &  s.Yks. 
fund  se.Nhb.,  n.Dur.  m.Cum.+ 

fiind.  w.Cum.  nw.Lan. 
y^(«(/ S.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 

nw.Lin. 
fun  Chs.  n.Stf  ne.Der. +/««</, 

e.  i  s.Der.  e.War. 
/««rf  se.Lan.  Chs.  n.  &  wm.Stf. 

ne.  Is.  w.Der.  Lei. 
fon  Sh.I.,  ne.Sc.+/(jH,  n.Aj'r.  n. 

Cum.  Bdf 
fond  sn.Sc. +fan{d,   n.Ayr.,  e. 

Hrt.+found,  vvnd. 
foitn  Kut. +found,  e.Suf. 
found  Rut.  n.Lei.  e.Hrf.  e.Oxf. 

w.Hrt. 
yJKxrfne.Nrf ,  sm.Hmp. +OT«Hi/. 
f3iin  s.Dev. 
veitn  w.Som, 
fOHrf  e.Hrf. 
j/iJKHnw.  4i  w.Wil. +i'u««(/.  Dor., 

but   e.Dor.   vound,   vsun,  e. 

Som. 
vound  nw.  la.  W.Wil.,  e.Dor.  + 

V3un. 
viun  e.Dor. 
vaund  G\o.  sm.Hmp. 
v»iin  n.Dev,+w«»rf,  e.   &  sw. 

Dev. 
TOrtnrf  n.Dev. 
Found, /A'  io4>  249,301— faun 

Ess. +/«(«. 
found  Sus.,  but  e.Sus, /»««,  w. 

Sus.  fun. 
faond  Not. 
fseund  m.Nhp. 
feun  Uls.  +feund,  but  Ant.  fun, 

w.Suf.  Ess. 
feund  Uls.  s.Lin.,  Lei. -vfiind, 

Bdf +/UH,  s.Nrf. +/bi«/,  e.Suf 

+foun,  se.Ken. 
j5>««</se.Hrt. 
fon  sw.Lan.+fond. 
fond  sw.Lan.  s.Nrf. 
fun  Abd.+fon,  Kcb,,  s.Nhb.  n, 

Dur. +/»«(/,  n.Cum. +/;<«/,  m. 

Cum.,    w.Wm. -v fund,    nnw. 

Yks.+/«iirf,  fund,  snw.  e.  m. 

se.  sw.  i  s.Yks.  em. Lan.,  s. 

Lan.+/»»i.  s.Stf,  n.Der.+fiin, 

n.Lin.  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
fund  me.  se.  sw.  4  s.Nhb.  n.  & 

s.Dur.Wm.,  but  w.Wm. +/'hh, 

ne.  &  nnw. Yks.,  n.Stf +^n/, 

nvv.Oxf 
funt  n.Cum.  n.Stf. 
fund  nnw. Yks. 
fun  Ant.  m.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  n.  ne. 

&  nw.Der.  War,  w,Oxl, 
fund  s.Chs.  Lei. 
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fon   Sc.+/uHrf,    but   Abd.+/H«, 

Oxf.,    but  nw.Oxf.  fuitd.  c. 

Oxt'.-t/viind,  w.Oxi./iin,  IJdf. 
fvnd  Sc.  m.Shr. 
/iiiin  Rut.+/«iiMf/.  c.Suf.  c.Sus. 
/vutid  Rut.  e.Oxf.  w.Hrt. 
fiiind  ne.Nrf. 
ntun  w.Som. 
Four— /(iKr  sn.  i  win  Sc.  Ayr. 

Lth,   Edb..   Peb.+/»(,/-,   Kcb. 

Ant.,  w.Wm.+/5jKA>i. 
faimn  s.Nhb.    n.Dur. +/oM^<n, 

Wm.,  but  w.Wm. +^Mr.  sw. 

Yks.+/o;«i»->.  em.Lan..  GI0.+ 

w«j(n,  se.Ken.  Sus.,  but  c. 

Sus./dA»-^/«i«(r),W.Sus.j6Ar), 

w.Som. +t'n«j(>-). 
y!»H«Inv'.+/dr,Bch.,Abd.+^r«r-, 

n.Cum.+/oi(j»-. 
/oHrSh.I.  ne.Sc,  butBch./nior, 

Abd.  fauii\  foiur,  s.Sc.+/or, 

me.Nhb. 
fotuin   s.Nhb.    n.Dur.   m.Cum. 

ne.  nnw.  m.  se.  i  sw.Yks.. 

n.Lan.H/w^),  nw.Lan.,s.Lan. 

+fdM-i.  n.Bck.+/6Mr>,  /diixi). 
^«»-sc.Nlib.  n.Cum. 
y{w(r)s.Stf.+/d/(«r),  nw.Lin.  Rut. 

w.  i  s.Oxf. 
Jp<n  e.Suf.+/o.»(r). 
/oHXri  s.Stf. 
/di(n  n.    i    se.Lan.,   sw.Lan.+ 

/ui(r\  s.Lan.  Dnb.  n.Stf.  n. 

&  nw.Der.  n.Lin.  Lei.  m.  Ji 

sw.Nhp.  s.War.  n.Bck.  e.Suf. 

s.Sur.,  e. Sus. +/««*(  »-),w. Sus., 

e.Dor.+w/wn. 
/wr  Uls.,  but  Ant. /aiir. 
for  Inv.  s.Sc. 

fuiin  sw.Lan.  s.Lin.,  ne.Nrf. + 
fiur  I. Ma. 
/««;•  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc,  but 

I.tli.  Edb./oH),  Peb. +/«'"•• 
/uii3i.n  s.Dur.  e.Yks.  n.Bck.  se. 

Cmb.  ne.  i  s.Nrf.  e.Sus. 
fmi}r  Abd. 
Kn/M'f-j  w.Wil.+!;«/Mm,Dor.,  but 

c.Dor.  f6Mr\,  vtttdir\  w.  it  s. 

Som.  e. Dev. 
voiwri  Brks. 
vvuHf  e.Hrf.  nw,  me.  iw.Wil. 

c.Som.,  n.Dev.+t/««(r). 
vitixri  Glo.  e.Dor. 
V9U9\r^  n.Dcv. 
Fowl,   106,  249,  2^2— fail  nw. 

Der. +/nH/. 
faul  Inv.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.+fiil, 

S.Ayr,    fful,  fii/,    Kcb.  +yiH/, 

Ant.,  s.Nhb.+/'</,n.Dur.Wm., 

but  w.Wm.//(/,  es.Yks.  n.  & 

sw.Lan.,  s.Lan. +/S/,  s.Stf.  n. 

*  nw.Der.  m.Lin.  s.Lei. 
faiul    s.Oxf.,     w.Som. +Kii«/, 

VVUil. 

/(f/ sw.Yks.  s.Lan. 

/th/ Uls.,  but  Ant.  faul.  s.Lin., 

Lei.+/oH/,  but  s.Lei.  fan/,  n. 

Wor.  se.Ken. 
/ix/sm.Sc,  but  S.Ayr,  fjul,  fiil, 

Kcb.+faiil,  s.Dur.+fiiil. 
//iil  S.Ayr. +fiil. 
foul  n.Cum.   snw.Yks. +/»/,   e. 

Yks.+/S/,  se.Yks.  nw.  em.  <i 

sm.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf. 
/d/ e.Yks.  Glo. 
fill  Abd. +/<"(/,  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.   e. 

Per.  n.Ayr. 
/iV/Sh.L  ne.Sc,  but  Abd.+/"'- 

em.Sc,  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr. 

faul,  ful,  s.Ajrr,  a.bc,  Nhb., 


but  s.Nhb. ■|;/!ih/,  n.  &  m.Cum. 

w.Wm   nnw.  snw.  &  m.Yks. 

nw.Lin. 
fuiil  s.Chs.  Rut.  Lei.  s.Wor.  n. 

Hrf.  e.Suf.  mc.WiL 
T^k/ s.Dur. 

/«(/ n.Dcv.,  c.Dev.+w«/. 
vatifl  w.Som. +!'«».>/. 
vvul  w.Wil.+i'ui/.?/,  e.Som. 
vviul  n  w.  i  w  Wil.  w.  i  s.Som. 
wh/ e.Dor. 
vfftl  e.Dev. 
Frame,  43 — fraim  se.Ken. 
frasm  n.Nhb.  m.Cum.  n.Lan. 
frtim  Ant. 
frt»m  e.Yks.,  m.Yks. +/«>»/,  se. 

Yks.+//r<«,  frbni.  sw.  ji  ms. 

Yks.se.  I. an.  n.Stf.  Lin.  s.Oxf. 

w.Hrt.  e.Suf.  w.Som. 
frttit  Inv.  nc.  A:  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  wm.  ii  em.Sc  Kcb. s.  Nhb. 

n.Dur..nnw.Yk5.+/>in»i.5nw. 

&  se. Yks. em.  i  sw.Lan. LMa. 

S.Stf.  n.  i  nw.Der.  ne.Nrf. 
friam  Wm.  nnw.Yks. 
frimi  m.  &  se.Yks.  w.Wil. 
fritn  Lei. 

Fray,2o5—/»(7i' se.Ken.  w.Som. 
/»-» s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  se.Yks. +/i«, 

n.Lan.  w.Wil. 
/w  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  ne.Nrf. 
frei  se.Yks.  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  nw. 

Lin. 
fri  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

s.Sc.  m.Cum.  Wm.  e.Yks.  em. 

Lan.  I. Ma.  n.Der. 
fri)  m.Yks. 
Free,  192— /ref  s.Sc,  s.Nhb.+/«>, 

/>!,  em.  it  se.Lan.  n.Stf. 
fri3  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
fri  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  c.Per.  em. 

i  wm.Sc.  Uls.  sw.  i  s.Nhb. 

m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  sm.  & 

s.Lan.  I. Ma.  Chs.  n.  Is.  nw. 

Der.  Lin.  Lei.  Oxf.  Ken.  me. 

Wil. 
vri  nw.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev. 
Freeze,  190,  425,  427,  429.  43°, 

431,  432-/""- Ess. 
freiz   cm.Lan.+/>fj,    se.Lan.    s. 

str 

fre>z  n.Stf. 

friz  sw.Nhb.  Sus. 

frUlnv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc  Uls.  s. 

Nhb.   Dur.  Cum.  Win.   Yks. 

n.  cm.  sm.  *  sw.Lan.  LMa. 

n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Oxf. 

Ken.  me.Wil. 
frtiz  ne.Nrf. 
vrtz  Dor. 

vris  w.  i  S.Som.  Dev. 
Fresh,  53,  343— /m/  w.Som. + 

vrcif. 
frarfsc.Kcn. 
fra-fl.Mi.+fnf. 
freifem.  &  s.Lan. 
frrf  Inv.    ne.Sc.    w.Frf.    c.Per. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.Ant.Nhb. 

Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw. 

se.  i  sw.Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  Stf. 

Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Oxf. 
vraf  w.Som. 
vrtf  nw.  i  me.Wil.  s.Som.  e. 

Dev. 
Fret,  5/'., 59,  60,  435,  439,  431— 

frejt  nw.Wil. 
frit  m.Cum.  +fri/. 
fn'jt  sw.yVs.  n.I.an. 
frll  n.  k  S.Nhb.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sc. 
Lan. 


Friar,  aa^—fnir  wm.Sc. 
frinn  n.Dur.  nnw.  snw.  m.  sc.  i 

es.Yks. 
fr\r  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc. 
Friday,  154,  i=,s—fiaidi  ne.Sc, 

but  Bch.  Abd.  frfdi. 
fraidi  Lth.  Edb.,  s.Dur. +y>-«rfi', 

snw.Yks.  sw.Lan.  n.Der.  w. 

Hrt.  cSuf. 
/rniV/.»  Ant.Cum.Wm.  nnw.Yks., 

se.Yks. +/»/?(/.>,  sw.  ii  es.Yks. 

n.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Lin. 
frddj  e.  se.  i  m.Yks. 
frtiidi  cm.  &  se.Laii.  s.Chs.  nw. 

Der. 
frnid)  s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Lei. 
fredi  Bch.  Abd. 
/roV/ysm.Sc, but  Kcb./rf /■(/<■■.  Ayr. 

■yfriide,  .se.Nhb. 
freidcw.Yrt.  e.Per.  Aj'r.  Kcb. 
freidi wm.Sc.  s.Dur. 
frcidj  me.  sw.  i  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
froidi  s.L\n.*frvidj,  Lei.,  but  s. 

La.  fraidi,  Bck.  se.Ken. 
froid)  n.Stf.  s.Lin. 
frvidi  s.'War.  s.Oxf. 
frjidi  nc.tirC. 
vraidi  Som.  e.Dev. 
vrvide  Sus.  nw.  i  me.Wil. 
vrvidi  w.Wil.  Dor. 
Friend,  196, 307— /«bh</ se.Ken. 

+freiid. 
fren  n.Cum. +frin{d,  friti'd,  m. 

Cum.,  'Wm.-tfreiid,  LMa. 
frciid  wm.Sc.  +frJiid.  Ayr.   s. 

Nhb. +/>iH,n.  Dur. +/>7n(/, //•!«, 

w.Cum.  Wm..  e.Yks. +f rind, 

nm.  sw.  cs.  ms.  i:  s.Yks.  em. 

sw.  ms.  i  s.Lan.  Stf.  Der.  Lin. 

Rut.Lei.Nhp.m.Shr.Oxf.Bck. 

se.Ken.  me.Wil. 
frtnt  se.Lan. 
fren  w.Som. 
frin  n.Cum.  Ess. 
fri>idsn.Sc.+frind.friiid,nm.Sc., 

but  w.Frf.  e.Per.  fr'ind.  s.Sc. 

+frind.  Uls.  +fr>nd,  but  i\nt. 

frin,  mc.  4:  sw.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n. 

Cum.  nc.  nnw.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks. 

nw.Lan.  Bdf.  Nrf  e.Suf.,  e. 

Dor.  +frind. 
frin  Cai.  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

frin.  sm.Sc.+frin  d. 
frind  Sh.  U  Or.I.  sn.Sc  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  s.Sc. 
frin  Bch.  Abd.,  em.Sc.  +  frind, 

wm.Sc.  Ayr.  sm.Sc  Ant.  s. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum. 
frind  Inv.  sn.  em.  wm.  *  sm.Sc 

n.  &  se.Nhb.  n.Cum.  e.Dor. 
/wirfUls. 
/>v<irf  n.Lan. 
fvnd  e.Som. 
vren  nw.Wil.  n.Dev. 
fWHrfGlo.  Sus.  sm.Hmp.  w.Wil. 

e.Dev. 
vrind  s  w.  Dev. 
Fright,  116,358— //-(ii/s.Stf,  Sus. 
fniil  em.Lan. 
frexl  Inv.  nm.Sc,  but  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  frixl. 
frritl.Ua.,  n.Stf. +/'<"'• 
frixt  w.Frf.  c.Per.  s.Ayr.  Peb. 

Kcb.  Ant. 
fiil  sw.  4  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum, 

Wm.  Yks.  sw.  «t  s.Lan.  n.Der. 
froil  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  se.Ken. 
frvit  s.Oxf. 

/;vx/Boh.  Abd.  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
i'raif  s.Som. 
vrvil  mc.W a.  Dor.  e.Dev, 


Frighten,  360. 
From,  263. 

Front  -fruni  n.Cum.  Yks.  Rut. 

fnint  m.Lan.  Lei.  Der.,  m.Nhp. 

+frviit,  sw.Nhp.  w.War.  ne. 

Shr. 

frvnl  Sc.   m.Nhp.  m.Shr.  Nrf. 

Wil.  n.Dcv.  Cor. 
frviint  e.Suf. 
vvnl  w.Som. 
Frost,  62— fnisi  se.Ken.  +frfat. 
fros  LMa.  s.Stf. 
/roiY  Bch.  Abd.  w.  Frf.  c.  Per.Ayr. 
Llh.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur. 
Cum. Wm.  Yks.  Lan.Chs.  Stf,, 
but  s.Stf  fros,  Rut.  Lei.  Der. 
Lin.  Oxf.  Sus. 
frpst  se.Ken.  mc.WiL 
fnitsi  s.Sc. 
vras  nw.Wil. 
vrilsl  Dor. 
vros  e.  Dev .  +  I'rosl. 
vrost  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
vrps  I  w.Som. 
Froth,  93,  316— /nJ3  se.Ken.  + 
ApA 

fro/  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  Ayr.  + 

/<<)/,  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 

Wm.  Yks.  Lan.,  but  sm.  4  sw. 

Lan.//p3,  LMa.  Stf.  Lin.  Lei. 

Oxf. 
frp/i  sm.  i  sw.Lan,  n.Der.  se. 

Ken.  me.Wil. 
fro  Abd.  Lth.  Edb. 
froll  ne.Sc,  but  Abd.  fro,  Kcb. 

Ant. 
fro/i  Ayr. 

vra/  nw.Wil.  e.Dev. 
vrd/i  Dor. 
vro/i  s.Som. 
vi-f/  w.Som, 
Frozen,  95— /no*«  sw.  i  s.Nhb. 

n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm,  Yks.  Lan. 

Chs,  Stf.  Der.  Not.  n.  &  nw. 

Lin. 
frozn  Inv.  ne.Sc  w.Frf.  e  Per. 

wm.  &  em.Sc  LMa. 
Fruit,  221 —/;•«</ se.Lan. 
frit  wm.Sc. +frat.fnil,  Ayr. 
/nil/ s.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  nc.  nnw. 

snw.  se.  sw. ics.Yks.  n.Jiem. 

Lan,  n.  &  s.Slf.  w.Dcr.  Lin., 

but  n.Lin.  frill.  Rut.  Lei. 
fnji  m.Yks. 

//i/ncSc,  but  Bch.  Abd./n</. 
frjTit  ne.Nrf. 
fnit  Ant.,  s.Nhb.+/rK/,  LMa.  m. 

Shr.  w.Wil. 
friDt  s.Oxf. 
fiiit  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  n.  Jt  s.Nhb. 

n.Dur.  sm.  .V  sw.Lan.  n.  i  nw, 

Der.  n.Lin.  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 
fralsn.Sc.  w.Frf.  c.Per.  wm.Sc, 

Peb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
frail t  s.Chs. 

/r/}/ sm.Sc,  but  Kcb./n»/. 
frill  em.Sc,  but  Peb.  fral,  wm. 

Sc  c.Suf.  e.Dev. 
Full,  99,  355— /o/ ne.Sc +/m,^, 

fill.  Uh.+fiil.  but  Ant.  fill,  n. 

Wor. 
fol  m.Nhp. +/i;/. 
/h  .Sh.I.  ne.Sc,  wm.Sc.+/«,  sm, 

Sc.i-fu.fol. 
yW/Uls.  Nhb.  Dur.m.Cum.,  Wm, 

+fii,  Yks,,  n.Lan.+fiil,  nw.  fe 

ms.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  nw.  i  s. 

Lin..  Rut.+/u/,  s.Lei.,  e.Hrf. 

+  vvl.  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  n.Cmb., 

ne.Nrf. +/u/,s.Nrf.,  cSuf.+/x;/, 

w.Suf.  Ken.  e.Sus.  sm.Hmp. 
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Full  ^contd.) — 
/;<  Or.I.  ne.Sc,  sn.Sc. +/«/.  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.+/f/, 

Edb.  sm.Sc.  Wm.  se.Lan. 
fill  Lth.  n.Lin.  se.Hrt. 
yii/Ant.  n.  em.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 

I.Ma.Chs.n.Stl.nw.Der.,Lei. 

■\-fvl,  but  s.Lei./if/. 
fol^e.  sn.  4:  sm.Sc.  Ayr..  s.Sc.+ 

futi.  n.Cnm.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp. 

ne.  &  m.  Shr.  Gio.  nw.O.xl".  Bdt". 

ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Dor.,but  c.Dor. 

vul. 
foil  s.Sc. 
jih/ w.Wil.  +  t'i«/,  vvl,  e.Dor.  n. 

Dev. 
!//«/ w.Wil.  e.Som. 
vol  e.Hrf.  nw.  &  w.Wil. 
fff/w.Som. 
Furrow,  102,  Q^^'^—fon  s.Nhb. 

n.Dur.  n.Lan. 
/hc  Abd.  Kcb. 
fur)  e.Sus. 
fill-  Ant. 

ft'ir^  em.Lan.  I. Ma. 
/u>- ne.Sc.  but  Abd./»).  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
furd  Inv.  se.Ken. 
fvrj  me.Wil. 
fm  n.Ayr.  Wm.  Yks.  sm.Lan. 

Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
fjrj  sc.  &  sw.Lan. 
i'M^O'.i  Sub.,  but  c.Sus./m/). 
vi»-3  nw.Wil.  Dor.  e.Uev. 
i'iOl  s.Som. 

Furthermost,  398. 

Furze,  379. 

Fuss,   I^3—flls   s.Nhb.    n.Dur. 

Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  em.  &  se. 

Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  Lhi.  Rut. 
/HsAnt.  I.Ma.s.Stf.nw.Der.Lei. 
/ualnv.ne.&sn. Sew.  Frf.  e.Per. 

vvm.Sc.  Kcb.  e.Hrf.s.Oxl.ne. 

Nrf.  e.Suf.   Ken.  Sus.  Hmp. 

me.Wil.,  w.Wil.  n.Dev.+t'»)5. 
vvs  W.Wil.  n.  &  e.Dev. 
Gabble,  23,  346— ^ni/  Inv.,  ne. 

Sc.+jab/.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 

Kcb.  .\iit.  Nhb.Dur.Wm.  Yks. 

Lan.Chs.  LMa.  Stf.  Dcr.  Lin. 

Lei.  s.O.xl. 
gsebl  Sus.  Wil.  Dor.  s.Som.  e. 

Dev. 
geehl  se.Ken. 
gobl  m.Cum. 
lahl  ne.Sc. 
Gage,  204,  249,  364.  366— gaid^ 

se.Ken.  Dor. 
gciii^  sw.Yks.  n.Stf.  Lin.  s.O.xf. 
ged^  Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 

n.  em.  4:  sw.Lan.  I. Ma.  s.Stf. 

me.Wil. 
girf'  Glo. 
ejed:^  n.Der. 
Gain,  205,  364— ^<ii»/  ne.Nrf.  + 

geiti,  se.Ken.  w.Wil.  Dor. 
gstii  m.Cum.  n.Lan. 
geiii  Ant.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
gefii  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  e.  & 

m.Yks.,se.Yks.+^('»,^i>«,sw. 

Yks.  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  nw.  &  s. 

Lin.    s.War.    s.Oxf.    w.Hrt. 

Sus. 
gat  Inv.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  cm. 

*  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  n.Nhb. 

Wm.  snw.  &  se.Yks.  em.  k 

sw.Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf.  Rut. 
gi^n  se.Yks. 
t^ni  n.  nc.  &  nw.Dcr, 
Gall,   40,    255 — gd    Bch.   Abd. 

w.Frf.  e.Per. 


gal Anl.,  n.Nhb.+^p,  n.Dur.  nw. 

Dev. 
gd  Kcb. 
gxl  e.Dev. 
giel  me.Wil. 
gejl^  gjal  w.Som. 
gojl  sw.Yks. 
.g^p  n.Ayr. +.§'p/,  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb. 

m.Cum.  Wm.  Sus. 
gfl  Inv.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.+.^p,  s. 

Dur.    n.    em.   se.   &  sw.Lan. 

LMa.  Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei. 

s.Oxf.  Ken.  s.Som. 

d^ol  sw.Nhb. 
allon,   200,   249.  306,   364 — 
gall!  Sc.  Ant.   Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 
Wm.,  yks.+galnd,  Lan.,  but 
se.Lan..f<7«.  Chs..  but  s.Chs. 
irjalnd.  LMa.  Stf.,  L\n.+galiid, 

bxf. 

galiid  Yks.  Not    Lin.  se.Wor. 

gscln  Sus.  Wil.  Dor.  e.Dev. 

gahid  Nrf 

^flit  se.Lan.  se.Ken. 

gjahi  n.Der. 

gjahid  s.Clis. 

Gallows,  35.  229,  249.  346,  383 

—galjs  Bch.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.  Kcb.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.  Dur. 

m.Cum.    Wm.    sw.Yks.    em. 

Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf.  Lin..  Oxf.+ 

gjahz. 
gahz  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.  se.  sw.  & 

s.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  Lei. 
gdl.is  n.Ayr. 
gxlis  s.Som. 

gtfhs  se.Ken.  Sus.  e.Dev. 
gjahz  Oxf. 
Game  =  play,  i^^—gani  sw.  &  s. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.,  Wm.+^f»;, 

Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Not.  Der.  Lin. 
gem  Inv.   ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

cm.Sc.  Ayr.  Cum.  Wm. 
Gander,  31,  229,  249,  300,  346 

— gandMi  s.iihh.  n.Dur.  em. 

it  sw.Lan.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf. 
^(iHrfjc Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ajr. 

sw.Nhb. 
gaiiSj(y)  s.hsLn.+go>mi). 
gnii6jr  LMa 
gan3yy)  sw.Yks. 
gaiidjr  Edb. 
gaii^r  Bch.  Abd. 
gatnby  Lth. 
gsend^y)  se.Kcn.+^c^/f/.'i^'.'j  Sus. 

Dor.  Som.  c.Dcv. 
gcnddjr  Ant. 
geiidj'yi  se.Ken. 
gciidiy  S.Ayr. 
geii^y  s.'Ac. 
gjcud,>y  Kcb. 
gotiddj<y)  n.Lan. 
^OHrf.'frism.Lan.  s.Chs.  Fit.  Stf., 

n.Der.+i'o".>if '.  War.  n.Hrf. 
'oth*tr)  se.  &  s.Lan.  n.Der. 
•Pe,  43,  44,  45.  249-  346— .?<»/> 

se.Ken. 
gsf>  me.  &  w.Wil.  e.Som. 
ge>p  sw.Nhb.,  se.Yks.+^ii/i,  sw. 

Yks.  n.Lan.  n.  nw.  Ji  s.Lin. 

w.War.,  s.Oxf. +^i>/>,  w.Hrt. 

e.Suf.  s.Sur.  Sus.  Dor. s.Som. 
gep  Inv. 
gcp  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.  4 

wm.Sc.  Kcb.,  \Vm.+gia/>,  sm. 

sw.  &  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  s.Stf.  Lei. 
gi'afi  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  &  snw. 

Yks. 
gii/i  s.Sc.  me.  i  se.Nlib.  s.Dur. 

n.Cuni.  nc.  c.  m.  i  se.Yks.  3. 

Oxf.  w.Som. 


(^1 


gip  Glo. 
gjap  nw.Lan. 
g/dp  e.Oxf. 
gjep  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
gjcp  n.  &  nw.Der. 

Garb,  346. 

Garden,  201,  231,  233.  249,  301, 
364 — gardin  n.Cinn. 

gardn  I. Ma. 

gajdn  se.Ken. 

gddin  m.Cum.  n.  &  se.Lan.  n.4i 
s.Stf.  m.Shr. 

gddii  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  Lin. 
s.Oxf.  se.Hrt.  Hut.  Sus. 

gxdtn  sw.Lan. 

gci'diti  s.Sc. 

gerdn  Inv.  S.Ayr.  Ant. 

ge^dn  sw.Yks.  e.Dev. 

gadiii  Bch.  Abd.  Kcb. 

gndii  w.Frf.  e.Per.  ein.Sc. 

gudn  Wil.  Dor.  nw.Dev. 

gjddin  n.Der.  Lei.  nw.Oxf. 

gjddii  e.Hrf. 

gjdiu  sm.Lan. 

Garter,  264. 

Gasb,  199. 

Gate,  42,  249,  3n6^gail  nw. 
Hrt. +^c.;/,  giJl.  se.Cmb.  e. 
Ken.+gejI.  se.Ken. 

i'a'/V  Y.ss.+g/il. 

gill  se.Hn.+gejl,  giil.  gjeit. 

gxl  ne.Nrf.+g/'ct,  e.  i  sw.Dev.+ 
gijl. 

gcit  Ant. 

get  Inv.,  nra.Sc.-^gi.it.jet,  but  w. 
Frf.  e.Per.  get.  e.Som. 

gejt  me. Nhb. +.4,'/,'/.  yc/,  se.Nhb.+ 
get, gist,  gjct.jet,  n.Dur.-i-giat, 
gist,  gjct.  jet,  n.C\\m.-¥Jet,  se. 
Yks.  +gi}l,  j'al,  sw.Yks.  +get, 
jet,  ms.Y'ks.+;i7,  n.Lan.+.g/'«^, 
jit,  n.Stf.+;V7,  n.Lin.+y«/,  nw. 
Lin.+yw/,  m.  &  s.Lin.,  Lei.+ 
gjet,  jat,  jet,  jet.  jiit,  m.Nhp.  + 
gjeit,  gjtst,  w.War. +^0/,  s. 
War.+gjejt,  n.Wor.  s.Pem., 
nw.Oxf.+zVy^se  Brks.,n.Bck. 
+gijl,  m.Bck.  Bdf.  nw.  w.  i 
se.Hrt.  m.  4;  se.Cmb.  e.Suf. 
c.Ken.  s.Sur..  Sus.+gist,  jat. 
me.Wil..  w.Wil.4-^w/^  Dor.+ 
gijI.  but  w.Dor.  gjat.  gjet, 
gjet,  nw.Som.,  s.Hom.+g/et.  c. 
Cor. +gijt. 

get  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  wm.  &cm.Sc.+ 
jet,  jet,  Ayr. +/<■/,  Kcb.+/(V.  se. 
Nhb.,  nnw.Yks.+yVi^yc/.  snw. 
Yks.  +gjejt,  jat.  jet.  j.it,  sw. 
Yks.  m.Lan.,  sw.I.an.  +/e7, 
LMa. +^«/,  m.Chs.,  s.Chs. + 
,?''•  Sj't,  SJ<'^  Rut.+/e7.  w. 
Cor. 

giat  n.'Dar.,  n.Wm.+ya/. 

git  V)nh.+gU.  gjet,  n.Dev. +jel. 

gijt  nm.Sc,  s.Sc.+yi/,  me.  ^  se. 
Nhb., sw.*s.Nhb.+;'«/,  n.Dur., 
s.Dur. ■^jat.  jet,  jit,  nc.Yks,  4- 
jat,  jet,  m.YVs.+jct.jijt.  nm.  i 
se.Yks.  w.War.,  nc.Hbr. +glt, 
gjet,  Ur{.+jat,  Glo.+.5-iV,  g/ct. 
jat,  e.Oxf.+^W,  gjeit,  w.Oxf. 
+gjet,  s.Oxf.  Brks.,  but  se. 
Brks. +ge?t,  n.Bck.  nw.  &  se. 
Hrt.  Ken.,  but  e.Kcn.  gait, 
^«/,  se.Ken.  ^(iiV,  Sur.,  but  s. 
Sur.  gest,  Sus..  Hmp. +jat, 
I .  W. ,  Wi  1 .  +jatjirl.jiit.  bu  t  m  c . 
Wil.  gcjt,  w.VCW.^gr^l,  Dor. 
w.Som.  Dev.,  but  n.Dev.  ^1/, 
j'ct,  jitt,  c.  4i  sw.Dcv.+^aV.  c. 
Cor. 


git  s.Chs.,    Flt.+gjct,   Dnb.  ne. 

Shr.  Glo. 
gjmt  w.DoT.+gjet,  gjet. 

gjeit  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  J3t,  Abd. 
jct,jjt,  s.Slt -\-gjejt,  m.Nhp.,  s. 
Vfor.+gjct,  se.Hrt.  Hnt. 

^■f^se.Nhb.  n.Dur.  s.Chs.  Dnb., 
e.Der.+j'yt7,yi7,s.Wor.,  n.Shr. 
+gjet,  Glo.  e.  4i  w.O.tf.  ne.  & 
nw. Nrf.  w.Dor.  s.Som. 

g/'ejt  snw.Y'ks.  n.Lan.  I. Ma.  s. 
Stf.  m.  &  sw.Nhp.  s.War.  e. 
0.xf. 

gjet  nw.Lan.+jet,  s.Lan.+jet,  jet, 
FIt.n.Der.,ne.Der.+y(7.e.Der. 
Not.  Lei.  n.  ne.  &  se.Shr.  s. 
Cmb.  w.Dor. 

gjit  Ess. 

gjTt  s.Chs. 

jat  Sh.I.  Dur.,  but  n.Dur.  gent, 
giat,  giit,  gjet,  jet,  s.Dur.+^i>/, 
jet,  jit.  Cum.  -^-jet.  jijt.  but  n. 
Cum.+^tv/,  V^m.+jet,  jilt,  but 
n.Wm.+.gKJ/,  ne.  nnw.  snw.  e. 
&  se.Y'ks.  Lei.  Wor.,  but  n. 
Wor.  gest,  s.Wor.  gjeit,  gjet, 
Shr.+/i•^  but  n.Shr.  gjet.  gjet, 
ne.Shr.  gijt,  git,  gjet.  se.Shr. 
gjet.  Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf.,  but  nw. 
Oxf.  gejt,  jejt,  e.Oxf.  gijt,  gjet, 
gjeit,  w.Oxf.  gi}t,  gjet.  s.Oxf. 
giit,  Sus.  Hmp.  Wil. 

jst  s.Sc.  Wil. 

jetSc.+jcl,  but  Or.I. +;c/,  Inv. get, 
ne.Sc.  gjeit,  Bch.  />/,  AM.  jet, 
jat.  sn.Sc.  jvt,  nm.Hc. get, gijt, 
jet,  w.Frf.  e.Per.  get,  em.Sc.+ 
get,  jet,  \vm.Sc+.g-f7,  Ayr.  get, 
jet.  Kch. +get.  s.Sc.  giat,  jxf, 
n.Nhb. +yf7,  me.  se.  sw.  i  s. 
Nhb.  n.  &  s.Dur.  Cum.  Wm., 
Yks. +//>/,  but  n.Yks.yi7,  ne. 
Yks.  gijt,  jat,  nnw. Yks.  -^get, 
jat,  snw.Yks.  +  jat,  jit,  c. 
Yks.yn^  la.Yks.+gijt.jijt.  nm. 
Yks.  giit,  w.  Yks.  +jijt,  se.Yks. 
geit.  gilt,  jat.  sw.Yks. gejt,  jet, 
es.Y'ks.  yf7,  ms.Yks.  geit,  jet, 
nw.  em.  i:  s.Lan.  Lei.  Shr.  n. 
Dev.  Cor., but  e.Cor. geit.gict, 
w.Cor.  get. 

jeJt  n.L'in.  nw.Oxf. 

jet  Or.I. +jet,  Abd. +jit,  Ayr. 

yc7 Sc.  n.Nhb.  n.  w.  sw.  es.  4:  nis. 
Yks.  sw.  4:  s.Lan.  Chs.,  but 
)n.Chs..g'(7,  s.Chs.  j;<7,  g7t.  gjet, 
^'r/.n.Stf.  Der.,buln.Der.^f7, 
n  e.  Der.  +g/ct.  e.  Dc  r.  +gjet,  gjet, 
Rut.  LeiV  Nhp..  but  m.Nhp. 
gejt.  gjeit.  gjcd.  sw.  N  h  p.  gjejl. 

jit  s.Dur. 

}»/Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  nw.Lin. Lei. 
Wil.  n.Dev. 

jvt  sn.Sc 

///  Bch.  Abd.  snw.Y'ks. 

/.'/  n.Lan. 

Gather,  44,  47,  229,  231,  249, 
297,  ^.^6—gad^}r  n.Cum.  + 
gabir. 

gadi(y)  se.Ken.  +geSi(y). 

gadir  Sh.  4:  Or.I.,  \\<t.'S><i.-¥getn, 
gili3r,\,vX'?>zb.A'oi.gedir,ge6iy. 

gadan  sm.Lan. +gcdnr),  n.Stf., 
Lei.  +geSiiy>. 

gaSsy  n.Cum.  LMa. 

gxSiiy)  Dor.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 

gxSiy  s.Sc. 

geddjy  Wm.  +gednr>,  gidiir),  n. 
Lsn.+gidSxy. 

gedir  Bill.  AIkI.  ^gc6iy. 

gediiyi  m.Cum.  Wm. 


GATHER 
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GO 


geiir  Bell.  Abd. 

getjiri  s.Nlib.  n.Dur.  n.  ne.  e.  li 

sw.Yks.  e.  em.  sm.  se.  sw.  & 

s.Laii.  n.  i  w.Chs.  s.StI".  Not. 

Lin.    Lei.    Shr.,  but  ne.Shr. 

fjcSjin,  Glo.  Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  se. 

Ken.    me.Wil.   w.Som.    nw. 

Dev. 
gedtrinv.  ne.  nm.icem.Sc.  Ayr. 

Ant.  sw.Nhb. 
giddj(r)  n.Lan. 
gidun  Wm. 
gidf(n  w.Yks. 
^'ff.»-ne.Sc. 

gjiBun  s.C\\s.  n.Dcr.  ne.Shr. 
gjei)r  Kcb. 
goiAn  w.Wor. 
Gave,  249,  279.  425—^(1  Wm. 

+Sf.  grv.  w.Yks.+^rii'.  ge. 
gai'  aw.  k  s.Nhb.   Dur.  n.Ciim. 

w.Vks.  em.Lan. 
ge  Wm.  w.Yks. 
gr^if  nw.Lin.  s.Oxl". 
gcv'Wm.  n.Lan.  Dor. 
ge  Sh. 4:  Or.L  Abd  .w.Frf.  e.I'er. 
gev  Inv.  Kcb. 
_eja  nc.Sc. 
Gay,  305,    249,  364 — gdi  Abd. 

Ltli.+^('.  s  Wor.  sc.Kcn.  me. 
_Wil.  Uor.  Som. 
ges  Wm.  w.Wil. 
ga  s.Nlib.  Dur.  n.Cum.  sw.Yks. 

■n.btl'.  nw.Lin. 
gri  nc.  nm.  i;  s.Sc. 
i'c  Inv.  A1..1.  Ayr.  Ltb.  Edb.  Kcb. 

m.Cuin.  n.  em.  se.  4:  sw.Lan. 

LMa.  .Sus. 
g/en.  4t  nw.Der. 
Geese,  142.  249,  328 — gtn  sc. 

Lan.  n.Stf. 
gijs  e.Dcw  +gtc. 
^is  w.Frf.  c.Per.  Edb.  LMa. 
^islnv.  Bcb.Abd.Ayr.Lth.Kcb. 

Ant.  Nlib.  Dur.  Cum.Wm.sw. 

Yks.  n.  em.  sm.  i  sw.Lan.  n. 

Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  War.  Wor. 

Shr.  s.Oxf.  se.Kcii.  bus.  me. 

WiL 
gf:  Som.  e.Dev. 
i.'jfis  s.Chs.  ne.Shr. 
Geld,  346. 
General,  233. 
Gesling,  143,  324    geslin  s.Clis. 

n.Lin. 
gesHii  Cai.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cuni.Wm. 

Yks.    Lan.   Chs.,  but  s.Chs. 

grsliii,  Dcr.  Not. 
Get,  58,  249,  392,  294, 346.  425, 

429,  430,  43'— W  vbelorc  a 

following  vowel)  sm.Lan.,  s. 

Lan.+^«-. 
ger  (bc(orc  a  following  vowel  j 

e.  sc,  di  5. Yks.  !;.Lan.  n.Stf. 
gel  Or.L  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  c. 

Per.  cni.Sc,  but  Edb.  gjl.  wm. 

Sc,  s.Sc.+^j/,  Ant.  mc.  sw. 

As.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  n.Cum.  Wm. 

+^('/,e.4sw.Yks.n.iem.Lan., 

sw.Lan.-¥gjet.  LMa..  nw.Lin. 

Lei.+,gi/,  m.Shr.  n.Hrf.  s.Oxf. 

m.Bck.,  Bd(. +gil.  w.Wil. 
^1/  Ayr.,  Vls.+gjt,  but  Ant.  grt, 

se.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.  i  m.Cum. 

Wm.nc.  nnw.  snw.  iim.Yks., 

nw.Lan.+^W.   m.Lan.    Lin., 

but  nw.L'm. +get.  Lei.  n.Wor. 

n.Bck.  Bdf.  ne.Nrf.  Suf.  Ken. 

s.Sur.  Sus.  I.W.  c.Soin..  w. 

Som.  +gvl.  Dev.  w.Cor. 
giil  s.Sc. 
^r^se.Lan.,  s. Lan. +/•;(■/. 


g/er  (before  a  following  vowel) 

sw.Lan.  n.  ji  nw.Der. 
g/el  Kcb.  nw.  sw.  ms.  i  s.Lan. 

s.Chs.  Der.  Not.  nw.Nrf. 
gvl  sn.Sc.  Dor.  w.Som. 
gjr  :  before  a  following  vowel  1 

Glo. 
.??/  Edb.  Uls. 
Ghastly,  289,  326. 
Ghost,  121, 122,  249, 346—^01(4/ 

sc.Kcn. 
gesi  me.  Nhb. 

^r.</ sn.Sc.,  w.Frf.  e.Per. +^os/. 
grit  ne.Sc.  but  Bch.  Abd.  gost, 

wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr. +^o»7,  s. 

Ayr.,    Lth.   Edh. +g6st,  Feb. 

Ant.,  sc.Nhb.4-.fus/. 
gittst  nw.Yk5.4-^os/,  giitst. 
giisl  s.Hc.+gost.  se.Nhb., e. Yks. 

+giis/. 
gjest  s.Nhh,  u.Dur. +£ost. 
gj'i's/  Kcb. +gost. 
gosi  Sh.I.  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf. 

e.Pcr.  Kcb. 
go^s  c.Vcv.+gvif. 
go^st  me.Wi\.+gpsl.   Dor.,    but 

c.Dor.  gos/. 
^'(5A7ni.Cum.,Wm.+^o5/,  se.Yks. 

n.Lan.  mc.Wil. 
gos/  s.Dur.  Sus.  c.Dor.,  w.Som. 

+giifsi^/.  e.Dev. 
gofsl  n.  i  nw.Lin.  m.Bck. 
gos  LMa, 
gcil  Ayr. +gcil.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc, 

sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum. 

Wm.  nw.  Ji  c.Yks.  nw.  sm. 

&  sw.Lan.,  s.Lan. +^«y4/.  n, 

Stf.  n.  4:  nw.Der,  Rut,  Lei. 
gitsi  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf, 
giijs  w..Som. 
gmsl  nc,  nw.  &  sw.Yks.  em.  i 

s.Lan.  S.Lin.  Glo.  w.Hrt.  n. 

Ken.  w.Wil.  w.Som. 
Gild,  429. 

Gilt  =  a  young  sow,  346. 
Gird,  439. 
Girl,  115.  334,  249,  346-i'rt/  n. 

Nhp.  n.Shr..  nw.Oxf.+gvl.  s. 

Oxf,  Bdf. +^a7,  ^f/,  c.Sus. + 

gsfl.  gvl.  n.Dcv. 
gal  nw.Hrt.+^asA 
gsci  m.Nhp. +^n/.  scBrks.,  n. 

Bck,+f7«/.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  nw. 

Hrt..  sc.Hrt.+^/o/,  gjfl,  n,  & 

m.Cinb.  ne.  A:  s.Nrf..  e.Suf.+ 

^yrt/.Ess,+^<'/.n.Kcn.,c.Kcn.+ 

gjil.,  sc.Ken. +^/,  gjl.  s.Sur. 

c.  Jt  w.Sus.,  w.Wil. +.;;«/. 
gel  nc.  c.  *  sc.Yks..  LMa.+^^W, 

m.Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  c.War. 

n.Wor.  Bdf.  sc.Cmb.  nw.Nrf. 

Ess.  sc.Kcn. 
gerl  wm.Sc.  se.Nhb. 
gel  Sus.,  but  c.Sus.  gal,  gscl.  gvl, 

w.Sus.  gsel. 
giscl  n.Dur. 
gj('lir\.  &  sw.Nhp.,  w.Oxf.+^i>/, 

n-Bck.  sc.Hrt.  Hnt.  s.Cmb. 

e.Suf. 
gjieJ  nm.Brks. 
gj'el  LMa.  cm. Stf.  nw.Der.  Not., 

but  m.Not.^f/,nc.  Nhp. sc.Hrt. 
£/»/ w.Oxf.  c.Ken. 
gjil  Glo. 
gol  m.Yks. 
gv/lt  w.  Som. 
gol  m.l.an.  w. War.  s. Wor.  nw. 

Oxf.  c.Sus.  sm.Hmp.  w.Wil. 

c.Dor.  s.Som.  e,Cor, 
gjrl  Uls, 
gjtjl  nw.Wil, 


gil  n,  h  s.Lan.  s.Stf.  se.Ken.  w. 

Dor.  s.Dev. 
Give,   58,   249,   379.   346.   435, 

4^6,  427,  429,  430,  432,  435 

— ^«Bch.+^r,  Abd.  +  i,'i;',  ^f, 

n.Ayr.+^i,  S.Ayr. ne.  Yks.. sw. 

Yks.sm.itsw.  Lan.+^ir.s.Lan. 

+S'''-  S't  s.Stf. +^i,  Sot.+gjii; 

m.Shr.  w.Som. 
gij  Feb. 
giv  Inv.  .\bd.  sw.Nhb..  s.Nhb.+ 

gf,  n.Dur.+^F.  n.Cum.,  m.Cum. 

Wm.+^r.  sw.Yks.  n.  sm.  sw. 

&  s.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin. 

Lei.  c.Hrf.  s.Oxf.  se.Kcn. 
^i  n.Ayr. 
^ii'  ne.Sc. +^lr,  but  Bch.  ^1',  gt, 

Abd.  gi.  giv,  gi. 
gl  Sh.I.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  c.Per. 

Ayr.,  but  n..\yr.  ^^ ^i.  s.Ayr. 

^i.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc.Ant.  n.Nhb. 

n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  em.  se. 

4:  s.Lan.  s.Stf.,  ne.Dcr. +g/i, 

nw.  &  c.Oxf.  nm.Brks.  Sus. 

Dor.  nw.Som.  nw.  &  sw.Dcv. 
A'i'  cDcv. 
g/i  n.Dcr. +gjii:  gji.  nc.  &  w. 

Dcr. 
^'I'i'  Kcb.  ms. Lan.,  s.Chs.+^'i, n. 

Dcr.  Not. 
gjl  ne.Sc.  s.Chs.  n.Dcr. 
«  s.Nhb. 
Given,  279. 
Glad,  22, 345 — {lliid  sw.Yks.  sm. 

Lan.  n.  4:  nw.Der.  m.Lin. 
glatl   Nhb.    Dur.  m.Cum.   Wm. 

Yks.,   but  sw,Yks.  illad.    n, 

em,  se,   sw.   &  s.Lan.   LMa. 

Stf  Rut. Lin.,  but  m.Lin.  <//()</, 

Lei.  Oxf.  Cmb. 
glad  sc.Kcn. 
glsed  Sus.    w.Wil,    Dor,    Som. 

Dev.  Cor. 
glitd  s.Sc 
gled  Sh.  4i  Or.L  Abd.  nm.  4i  cm, 

Sc,  .\yr,  Kcb,  Ant. 
gled  ne.Sc.  but  Abd.  gled. 
Glass,    26,    345— t//as   sw,Yks, 

sm.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Hnt. 
dlds  n\v,0.xr. 
glas  Kcb. +gles.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 

Wm.  Yks..  but  sw.Yks.  i/las, 

n,  em.  sc.  .k  sw.Lan.  LMa.  n. 

Stf.  n.Lin.  Lei. m.  Nhp. n.Wor. 

nc.Nrl. 
gliis  s.Oxf.  nw.Hrt.  se.Kcn. 
glass  s.Sc.  m.Shr.  Sus.  bom.  c. 

Dev. 
glis  Dor. 
gles  Inv.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em. 

Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 
^/rv  ne.Sc,  but  Abd.  ^/fji. 
Glide,  425,  429. 
Glisten,  67,  345 — rf/iiii  sw.Yks, 

n.Dcr. 
glisii  Inv.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb. 

Nhb.   Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks., 

but   sw.Yks.   dliin,    n.  cm.  i 

s.Lan.  LMa.  Stf  Lin.  s.Oxf. 

Ken.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
gljsii  ne.Sc,  but  Abd.  glisii,  w. 

Frf  e.Pcr.  n.Ayr.  Lth. 
Gloom,    163,    163,    i^^—dliutn 

sw.Yks. 
ellum  n.Der. 
glitim  em.Lan.  Stf. 
glum   Abd.   n.Ayr.    n.Nhb.,   s. 

Nhb.+^///><i,  Dur. 
j/iiiiilnv.  nc.bcbut  Abd.^/iiM(, 

S.Ayr.,  Llh.+f/uoi,  Edb.  Kcb. 

jw.  *  s.Nhb.  m.Cum,  Wn',  ic. 


sw,  k  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  Lin.  Lei. 

Oxf.  Sur.  Sus.  Ken.  me.Wil. 
glutn  Lth. 
gliiiH  e.Dev. 
Glove,  169,  345 — dim  sw.Yks. 

n.Der. 
dliiv  sm.Lan. 
gliiiv  m.Cum. 
gliv  Bch.  Abd.+^/i/i/. 
gloi;  gl^v  LMa. 
gliiv  Nhb.    Dur.   n.Cum.   Wm. 

Yk.s.,  but  sw.Yks.  dltiv,  n.  k 

em.Lan.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin. 
gliiv  s.Stf. 

gliw  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
glini  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.   w.Frf.  e. 
■     Per.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. s.Sc. 

.\nt.Oxf.  Ken.  Som.  Dev.Cor. 
Glow,  108,  ^^~,—dtuii  sw.Yks. 
dlii  n.Der. 
glaii  Bch.  Abd..  Ayr.+^/o,  Kcb., 

Wm.+^/d,  Glo.  Ken.  Som. 
gloH  s.bc.  s.Stf.  s.Oxf. 
gl^  m.Cum.  LMa. 
glo  Inv.w.Frf.c.Per.em.ScAyr. 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  em.  sw. 

&  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin. 
glvtt  me.Wil. 
Gnat,  23.  345— ;ia/ Inv.  wm.Sc. 

but  n.Ayr.  iiitl,  Kcb.  me.  &  sw. 

Nhb.  m.Cum.  Wni.  Yks.  Lan. 

LMa.  Stf.   Der.   Lin.  Lei.  5. 

Oxf  e.Suf. 
iiiil  n.Ayr.  s.Sc 
;/»■/  m.Shr.  Nrf.  Ken.  Sus.  Wil. 

Dor.  Som.  e.Dev. 
Gnaw,  49,  345,  348,  ^as—g»a 

ne.Sc,    but    Bch.    Abd.    iid, 

sn.Sc. 
ltd  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf. e.Per.  Ant. 

me.Nhb.,  se.Nhb.+iio,  s.Nhb. 

n.Dur.    nnw. Yks.    n.Lan.    s. 

War.  e.  &  s.Oxf.  Bck.  Bdf. 

Ess.  s.Sur.  Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor. 

Som.  n.Dev. 
lid  Kcb.  em.Lan. 
iii  me.Wil.  e.Dev. 
iie.'g  sw.  4c  ms.Yks.  s.Lan. 
110^  m.Yks.,  Rut.+Mp,  se.Ken. 
Hji  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  m.Cum.  Win. 

e.4:se.Yks.  sm.  se.  4c  sw.Lan. 

LMa.    n.Stf    n.    4:    nw.Der. 

Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Shr.  ne.Nrf. 
116  sc.  4c  sw.Nhb. 
Go,  134,  249.  426,  437,  4=9.  43' I 

13a.  13.1—5"  w.Wm.+^ff. 
gau  se.Ken. 
^<i  c.  «c  ni.Cinn.   Win.,    but  w. 

V^m.^-ga,  snw.Yks.,  n.Lan.t 

ge,  gio,  nw. Lan. 
gm  Sh.I. 
get  m.Yks. 
^«  nc.Sc+^rt,  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em. 

4e  wm.Sc.  S.Ayr.  n.Lan 
gi)  s.Sc. 
^r  se.Nhb. 
^fi  ne.Sc 
goii  Ant.,  s.Stf. +^o,^«,  m.Nhp. 

+gii,  sw.Nhp.,  n.Bck.+^M,  nc. 

Nrf.  Som.,  bute.Som.  gfi,  w. 

Som.  gu,  ga. 
gf  se.Yks.+^K^,  me.Wil. 
gou  Rut.  w.Dor. 
gO)  ms.  4:  s.Yks.  n.  k  nw.Lin., 

s.Lin.+^d. 
go  Inv.   Kcb.,  s.Lan.+/^i«,  gii, 

LMa.  n.  fc  s.Stf,  n.Der. +jfi<, 

gu.  Not.  S.Lin.  c.War.  n.Shr. 
git  n.Der.,  nw.Der.  Lei.4^M,  n. 

Bck. 
gu/  sc.  3w.  4  es.Yks.  n.  4c  iin. 
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GRAVE 


Go  (contd.'  — 

Lan.,se.  sw.  ms.  &s.Lan.+^", 

e.Der.,  m.Lin.+^",  m.Shr.  n. 

Hrf.  w.Hrt.,  w.Wil.+^». 
^rtem.se.  sw.  ms.  4:  s.Lan.  Dnb. 

em.  wm.i  s.Stf.  n.  ne.  iiw.  i 

w.Der.m.Lin.Lei.n.i:  m.Nhp. 

w.  &  s.War.  n.Wor.  ne.  &  se. 

Shr.  e.Hrf.  Glo.  n\v.  i  s.Oxl. 

m.Bck.  nvv.Hrt.  e.Suf.  s.Sur. 

Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor.,  but  w.Dor. 

goK,  e.Som.,  w.Som.+^(f,  n. 

i  e.Dev. 
gvii  Ess. 
ga  w.Som. 

Goat,  121,  122,  244,  346,  382— 
gttiif  se.Ken. 
grt  wm.Sc.  Ayr.+got. 
gtjt  s.Diir. 
goit  s.l.an. +gi<3/. 
goil    n.Stf.    n.Bck.,    ine.Wil.+ 

gpl.  e.Dev. +^0/. 
gft  Vt'm.+gdl.  me.Wil. 
go/  nw.  &  w.  Der. 
gojt  ne.Sc.  but  Bch.  Abd.  got, 

n.Nhb..   s.Nhb. +^0/.   n.Dur. 

se.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Liii.  s.Sur. 

Sus.  w.Som. 
got  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 

me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  Wm.  nnw. 

Yks.,  se.Yks.+gu>t.  m.  &  sw. 

Lan.  n.Der.  Lei.  n.Wor.  ne. 

Nrf.  n.  &  e.Dev. 
^•((.j/sw.Nbb.  m.Cum.  ne.  e.m.  se. 

4;  .sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  ms.  &  s.Lan. 

S.Lin.  s.Oxf.  w.Hrt.  w.Wil. 
gut  wm.Stf. 
givoit  Dor. 

God,  &2—gddAhA.-¥g6cl. 
god  Ayr. +g6d.  but  n.Ayr.+^prf, 

Kcb.  sw.  i  s.Nhb.,  n.Dur.+ 

god.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n. 

em.    se.  i  sw.Lan..  s.Lan.+ 

gpd.  LMa.,  n.Stl'.+gpd.  n.  i  ne. 

Der.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  s.O.\f. 
gpd  Inv..  n. Ayr. +gOd,  Ant.  s. 

Lan.  n.Stf.  se.Ken.  w.Som. 
^drfne. Sc, but  Abd. +,?!irf.  w.Frf. 

c.Pcr.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Dur. 

c.Dcv. 
Going,  121,  244. 
Gold,  86,  253,   307,  346— ^iT"'"' 

Abd. +^6W,    gi'dd,     wm.Sc.+ 

gfild.  but  Tt. Ayr.  gold,  s.Ayr. 

+gdld,  gi'ild,  Lth.,  Edb. +g!ild, 

Peb.  se.Lan. 
gan/d  ^n.Sc.  sm.Sc. +gfdd,  but 

S.Ayr,  gaud,  gold,  gfild,  Wm., 

but  n.\Vm.  goud,  se.Ken. 
gfiild  Vk.+gold,  but  Ant.  giild. 
^oMrfne.Sc.,  but  hch. gfild. gi'ild, 

Abi. gaud. gold, gi'ild,  se.Nhb. 

+gould,  s.'Shb.+gould,  gidd, 

n.Mnr. +gould,      m.Cum.      n. 

Wm.,snw.Yks.+i'OMW.e.Yks. 

+gvud,  m.yks.-¥go3d,  se.Yks. 

Jrguld,  sw.Yks.  n.  sm.  i  sw. 

Lan.,  s.Lan.+^(/rf,  n.Stf.  nw. 
Lin. 
gould  me.I^bb. +giild,  se.  &  s. 
Nhb.n.Dur.,nnw.Yks.+^«HW, 

sn  w.  Yks. nw.  Lan.  s.Sur.,  Sus. 
+gf4ld. 
gO}d  m.Yks. 
god  em.  Lan. 

g6)ld  s.Oxf.,  e.Suf.  +goud. 
gol  w.Som.  +gu>l. 
gold  Inv.,  hch. +giild,  Abd.,  w. 
Frf.  c.Pcr. +gmid.  Ayr..  Iml  s. 
Ayr. +gaiid,  guld,  i.Sc.-tgald, 


Uls.  es.Yks.  Rut.  Lei.  n.  nw. 

&  e.Dev, 
guld  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Cum.  e.Dor. 
guji  w.Som. 

gujid s.Lin.  Bdf..w.Wil.+^i>!/W. 
^(7/  LMa. 
gilld  Bch.  Abd.  wm.  i  sm.Sc. 

Edb.  s.Sc.  n.  &  me.Nhb.  se. 

Yks.    s.Lan..    s.Cba. +guuld, 

gauld,  s.Stf.  n.Der.,  n.Lin.+ 

gaud,  n.Wor.  Glo.  Oxf.,  but 

S.Oxf.i'oj/rf,  m.Bck.  Sus.Wil., 

but   me.Wil.  gvuld^  w.Wil. 

gujid,  gvuld,  Dor.,  but  e.Dor. 

guld. 
gvud  w.Frf.  e.Per.  e.Yks.  ms. 

Lan.  nw. Der.  n.Lin.  ne.  &  m. 

Shr.  e.Suf. 
gpuld  s.Dur.  nnw. Yks.  s.Chs. 

ne.Nrf.  me,  &  w,Wil. 
garuld  s.Chs. 
Gone,  129,  244,  249— ^(f«  snw. 

\ks.+gtau,gOH,  nw,Lan.,  sw. 

Dev.  +gpii. 
^o«  w.Wil.  Dor., but  e.Dor.^o.;«, 

gojn. 
gein  Ant. 
gejit  m.Yks. 
gill  ne.Sc,  sn.Sc.+^«i.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per. 
gen  sn.  ii  em.Sc.,  wm.Sc. +^p;i, 

Ayr.jbut  n.Ayr.+^o«,  Kcb.+ 

gOH. 

gian  n.Dur. +gi}ii.  gjeit,  goii.  m. 

Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  &  snw. Yks. 
gian   s.Sc.    me.Nhb..  se.Nhb. + 

gjeu, sw.Nhh. ,s.tihb. +gjeii,  n. 

&  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  ne.  e.  &  se, 

Yks.,  n.Lan.+^OK. 
gm  Or.L 

gjeu  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
goii  nm.Sc,  but  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

g€}i,  n.Dur.  snw. Yks.  n.  sm.  & 

sw.Lan.,  s.Lan.+^((.JK,  LMa, 

Chs.  Fit.  Stf.  Der.  Not.,  nw. 

Lin.+^d.>n,  m.  i  s.Lin.  Rut. 

Lei.  m.  &  sw.Nhp.  s.War.  s, 

Wor.  n.  i  se.Shr.  n.Hrf.  s. 

Pern.  s.Oxf.,  n.Bck. +^«,  Bdf. 

Hnt.  m.  se.  &  s.Cmb.  ne.&nw. 

Nrl".  w.Suf.  Som.,  but  s.Som. 

+^.'('o«,  n.  &  e.Dev,  e.Cor. 
goiu  cKen.+ggii,  e.Dor. +g63n. 
gpit  Inv.\vm.Sc.w.Oxf,nni.Brk5. 

n.&  m.Bck.  Hrt.,  e.Suf. +^»;!, 

Ess.  e.&  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  sw. 

Dev. 
goiii  ms.Yks.  se.Lan.  n.  i  nw. 

Lin.  e.Dor. 
gou  n.Ayr.+geu.  Kcb. 
guH  e.Suf. 
^*»i  n.  Nhb. sw.Yks, em, &  s.Lan. 

e.Sus, 
gwou  s.Som, +^o«. 
gHvn  m.Shr. 

Good,  169,  344,  249,  346,  398 — 
gid    Cai.,    wm.Sc. +g;id,    goed, 

giid,  S.Ayr, 
giud  nmv  .\ks.+gud,  snw,  Yks, + 

gild,  gwutd,  e.Yks.+gnd, 
giiid  s.Nrf. 
giid  sc.f^hb.+gfud,  gild,  m.Yks., 

nm.Yks. +j'«(/. 
gjid  wm.Sc. 
gl'iid  se.Nhb. 
gjiid  sn.Sc.  +gt>d,  giid,  em.Sc.+ 

giid,  but  Lth.  Edb.  gSd. 
god  ^.\'ks.+giid,  e.War. 
gold  sw.Yks.  +gnid, 
god  ms.Yks.  +guid. 
gud  Uls.  n.  me.  sc.  sw,  &  s,Nhb, 


Dur..  n. Cum. +ga'd,  giid,  giid, 

e.  m,  i  w,Cum,  Wm.  ne,  nnw. 

snw.  e.  nm.  se.  &  s.Yks.,  n. 

htin.+giid,  nw,  &  se,Lan,,  s, 

Lan.  n.  4i  s.Stf.  n.  &  ne.Der.+ 

gild,  Lin.  Rut.,  m.tihp. +giid, 

sw.Nhp.  m.Shr.  e.Hrf.  Glo., 

nw.Oxf.+^;>rf,  e,  &  s.Oxf.  m, 

Bck,   lidf.  ne.Nrf.  Suf.  Ess, 

Ken. Sus, sm.Hmp.Wil. e.Dor. 

Som.,  but  w.Som.  goed,  gad, 

n.Dev.  +giid. 
guid  sw.  Ai  ms.Yks. 
gu,/d  se.Hrl. 
giidn.  m.sw. &  s.Lan.  LMa.  Chs. 

Dnb.  n.wm.At s.Stf.  n.  ne.nw. 

e.w.is.Der.  Not.  Lei.  m.Nhp. 

n.Wor.  n.  &  sc.Shr.  nw.Oxf. 
^•urfsn.Sc.,  sm.Sc. +gad, giid,  but 

S.Ayr,  gid.  Kcb.  g^d. 
ga'dOr.\.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.  sm. 

&  s.Sc.  n.Cum.,  w.Som. +gced, 

sw.Dev. +giid,  s.Dev.+gad. 
gird  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  w.Som.  s. 

Dev. 
giid  Sh.L  sn.  &  nm.Sc.,  but  w. 

Frf.  e.Per,  gced,  em,  &  sm,Sc, 

n.Cum,  n,  &  sw.Dev. 
giid  wm.Sc,  n.Cum.  e.Dev. 
givid  ne.Sc. 
^!('»,?rfsnvv.Yks. 
Goose,  162,  249,  328,  346,  381, 

383— ^«  Ayr.  +goes,    but   n. 

Ayr.+giis. 
gius  sw.  &  s.Nhb.,  n.Dur.+^ifws, 

n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.,  but  w.Wm. 

gifs,  em. Lan. +,^o»s,  n.Stf. 
^;V(i  ne.Nrf. 
giss  n.Dur.  w.Wm. 
gis  Bch.,  Abd.+^KS. 
gjvus  ne.Der. 
gous  em.  Lan. 
gitis  sw.Y'ks. 
gujs  Dor. 
gus  Inv.  Abd.  Ant.  n.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 

LMa.   s.Slf.   n.Der.   nw.Lin. 

Rut.  Lei.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  s. 

O.xf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 
gees  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Peb. 
gas  Or.L  Kcb. 
gee:;  w.Som. 
giis  Lth.  Edb. 
gi'is  n.Ayr.  e.Suf. 
s;iis  e.Dev. 
Got,  425,  429— ^(1/ Abd.  S.Ayr. + 

got.  Lth.  Edb..  s.Nhb.  n.Cum. 

+got,  m,Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks. 

n.Lan. 
got-  I.Ma.+^o/. 
^0/ ne.Sc,  but  Abd,+^n/,  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  Ayr.,  but  b. Ayr. -^-gat, 

Kcb.  Ant.sw.is.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

n.Cum.  s.Lan.  LMa.  n.  &  wm. 

Stf.  5. Der.  Not.  Lin.  s.Lei.  m. 

Nhp.  m.Shr.  n.Hrf.  Oxf.  Suf. 

Ken.Sus.sm.Hmp.  Som.,  but 

w.Som.  goit,  e.Dev. 
gojt  w.Som. 
Gown,  225,  249, 306,  364— ^ff»« 

nnw.Yks. +^H</,    snw.Yks. + 

gouu.guu,  t\,ii  se.Lan.,  n.Lin. 

+gi<n. 
gaundnc.Cmb,  Ess.  Sus..  but  e. 

Sus.  geuud,  w.Sus.  geuii'd. 
gam  n.Stf. 

grill  sw.Yks.  em.  i  s.Lan. 
gsen  sm.  &  sw.Lan. 
geun    Bdf.+gcuud,    se.Ken.,    s. 

Sur.  w. Sus. +gruud. 
gcuitd n.Bck.  Bdf.,  Siu.,  but  s. 

Sur. +^fHM,  e.  i;  w.Sus. 


gjattu  n.  &  nw.Der. 

gjauud  nw.Nrf. 

goun  snw, Yks.  nw.Lan.  I. Ma. 

gun  Sh.I.  Bch.,  Abd.+^i(M,  sn. 

Sc  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  sm.Sc, 

but  Kcb.  giin,  Peb.  Ant.,  n. 

Cum.  se.Yks.+^M)/. 
gun  Inv.  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  gun, 

Abd. +gun,  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 

Kcb.  Nhb.  Dur.  n.  Ai  m.Cum. 

Wm.  ne.  nnw.  snw.  e.  m.  &  se. 

Y'ks.  n.  4i  nw.Lin. 
goun    Lei.    me.Wil.,    w.Wil.  + 

gvund.  e.Dev. 
^g'oioirfFlt.  Rut. Glo. s.Oxf.  Brks. 

ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Wil.,  but  me. 

Wil.  gi>un,  w. Wil. +^HH,  e. 

Som. 
gJiin  n.Dev. 
Grain,  205,  345. 
Grandfather,  267, 
Grant,  364, 
Grass,  26,  263,  345— gars  me. 

Nhb. 
gas  se.Yks.+^M,  gres. 
gas  sn'w.Yks. +g3s, 
gsrs  s.Sc. +grtcs. 
gers  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd. g»rs, 

w.Frf.  e.Per.+^ras,  wm.  Sc.+ 

gres,  sm.Sc. -^-gres,  but  Kcb.+ 

gias,  n.Cum. +gras,  girs. 
ges  e.  &  se.Yks. 
gras  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  Kcb.  + 

gres,  Uls.,  but  Ant.  gres,  se. 

Nhb  +gvrs,  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n. 

&  m.Cum.  sw.Lan.  I. Ma,,  .Stf. 

-rgres,  m.Lin.,  Lei.  ne.Nhp.+ 

grcs,  m.  i  sw.Nhp.,  n.Shr.  + 

gres,  e.Som. 
grds  ms.Lan.,  s.Lan.+^ccs,  gis, 

s.War.  nw.  &  s.Oxf.,  m.Bck. 

+grss,  ne.Nrf.  se.Ken.  s.Sur. 

I.W. 
grses  s.Sc.  m.Shr.  Sus. 
^>«sem. Lan. Glo. m.Bck.  n.Ken. 

me.  i  w.Wil.  Dor.  nw.Som. 
gres  wm.Sc.   Ayr.,   Lth.+^5»-5, 

Edb.  +girs,  Peb,  sm,Sc,  Ant. 

ne.Yks.,  m.Yks.+^j5, se.  ies. 

Yks., n.Lan. +^.55,  se,  &s.Lan. 

s.Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  Stf.  n.  ne.  nw. 

e.  A:  w.Der.  Lin.,  but  m.Lin. 

gras.  Rut,  Lei,ne.Nhp,  n.&nc. 

Shr. 
grus  m.Lan. 

gars  Sh.I,  sn,Sc,  se,Nhb. 
gi}s  nw.Lan.  n.De\-, 
^jrsBch.  Abd.  Edb.  n.Cum.Wm, 
g3s  m.Yks. 
girs  Lth. 
g)s  s.Dur.  nnw.  snw.  i sw.Yks. 

n.  cS:  s.Lan. 
Grave,  43.  45.  279-^ra/Yks., 

but  sw.Yks.  gresv,  Chs.  Der., 

but  n.Der. ^m',  Lin.,butnw. 

Lin.  grcm.    Lei.   Nhp.  War. 

s.Wor.    Shr.,     but    ne.Shr. 

griv,   Hrf.,    Glo. +^11,   Sur., 

Sus.+;g'»«',  Hmp. 
grail'  se.Ken. 
greet!  Wm.+gria/, griav,  n.Lan. 

e.Dev. 
gre/Sb.l.  Bch.  Abd. 
grejv  sw.Nhb.    sw.Yks.    n.Stf 

nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  Dor. 
^re't' Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.  Kcb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  em. 

sm.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf.  n. 

Der.  Sus.  me.Wil. 
griaf,  griav  Wm. 
grlv  se.Lan.  ne.Shr.  Glo 
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Gray,i33 — grat  s.Vf  or. +grei,  ne. 
Nrf.+^m,  gn,  se.Ken.   me. 
Wil.  w.Som. 
frss.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Ciiin.  \Vm. 

nnw.Yks.  n.Lan.  w.Wil. 
g ret  Am.  es.Yks.  se.Lan.  s.Stf., 
Rut.+gir.  s.  Lei.  s.Wor.  s.Oxf. 
nc.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
grej  sw.Nhl).,   n.Cum.+gre,    ni. 

Yks.,  se.Yks.+^»r.  sw.Yks.  n. 

Stf.  Lin.  Dor.,  but  e. Dor.  ^>f. 
^»/ne. isn.Sc.  w.Frf. e.Pcr.  cin. 

wm.  sni.  It  s.Sc.  mc*  se.Nlil). 

s.Dur.  n.Cuin.  snw.  e.  i  se. 
Yks.  nw.  m.  em.  sm.  sw.  ms. 

4  s.Lan.  LMa.  11.  &  nw.Der. 
Rut.,  Lei.+^ri,  but  s.Lei.^>-ri', 

e.War.+^>i,  ne.Nrf.  n.Ken. 
gtl  m.  di  w.Chs.  Lei.  c.War.  e. 

Dor. 
Graze,  43—grnic  se.Ken. 
giS'i  m.Cum.  Win.  n.Lan. 
gre>z  sw.  is.Nhb.  Dur.  sw.Yks. 

n.Stf.  nw. Lin.  s.O.\l'.  Dor.  e. 

Dev. 
giez  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  em.  se. 

sw.  i  s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Slf.  n.  Der. 

me.WiL 
grls  e.Suf. 
Grease,  329. 
Great,  i8a,  183,  263,  345— £r»' 

e.Cum. 
^»o<V  se.Ken. 

giat  Uls.,  but  Ant.  gnl,  e.Dev. 
grfid  sw.Lan. +gieit,  ms.Lan.  + 

gieit,  gnt,  git'l. 
greit  ne.Sc.+gi el,  sn.Sc.  em.  sm. 

sw.  i  ms.Lan.  s.Stf.,   Lei.  + 

grrt,  gift,  grit,  m.  i  sw.Nlip.+ 

grtt,  grel,  se.Shr.+^>v7,  Bdf.+ 

^o/,se.Hrt.+^<w/,s.Nrf.+^/ti/. 
gret  n.Ayr.  s.Sc.+gret.  Ant.,  n. 

Cum.  +gril.  gilt,  g>rt,  s. Yks., 

m.Lan. +gDI,  ms.Lan.,  s.Lan. 

+^''? ^'''' i''*''  n.nw.i  e.Der., 

n.Lin.+^Tj>/,  nw.L'in. +gre)l, 

grill,  sw.Lin.  Not.  Rut..  Lei. 

ne.Nlip.+^rr/.  m.  &  sw. Nhp.. 

e.War.+^»f7.^;T/,  n.Slir.+^><7. 

nw.  u  e.Oxf.,  s.Oxf. +^j/,  n. 

Bck.,  Hnt.+jff//,  ne.Cmb.  nw. 

Nrf,  Ess. 
grt>tSh.\.-i-gril,  me.Nhb.+^/'i/, 

LMa.+^irV,  n.Stf.  nw.Lin.,  s. 

l-in.+gtil,  e.Hrf.+^)f7,  w.Hrt. 

e.Suf. 
gret  Inv. Cai.ne.Sc.w.Frf. e.Per. 

wm.Sc.,  butn.Ayr.+^iW,  s.Sc. 

ms.  k  s.Lan. LMa. ,s.Chs.+^fi/, 

Fit.  Dnb.  em. Stf.,  ne.Der. + 

grit.  Lei.  ne.  m.  &  sw.Nlip.  e. 

War.  s.Wor.  n.  m.  &  se.Shr., 

n.Hrf. +  ^<f/,  e.Hrf.  Hnt.,  n. 

Dev.  +gut. 
giilSh.l.  n.Cum.,  es.Yks.+^/«/, 

wm.Stf.  S.Lin.  ne.Nrf.  w.Suf. 
griit  se.Nhb.  +grlt,  nnw.Yks.  + 

grit,  git,  sn\v.\'ks. +gjl,  ne.  c. 

m.  nm.  &  se.Yks.  n.  nw.Lin. 

se.Hrt. 
grftn.  me.  se.i  sw.Nhb.  n.Dur., 

s. Dur.+^.5/.  n.m.  &  w.Cuni.,n. 

Wm.  -^git,  nnw.Yks.  s.Chs. 

Dnb.  n.  c.  &  em. Stf.  ne.  &  w. 

Der.  Lei.  c.War.  ne.Shr.  n. 

Hrf.  n.Kcn. 
jTu/ es.Yks.  m.Bck.  s.Nrf. 
grit  Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 
^/ms.Yks.  nw.  m'.  &  s.Lan.  nm. 

Brks.Bdf.e.Sus.sm.Hmp.nw. 


Wil. Dor.,  bixte.Dor.git,  Som. 

n.  nw.  k  sw.Dev. 
g»rt  n.Cum.,  Wm.  +  git,  but  n. 

Wm.  -t-grlt. 
gjl s.Dur.  Wm.  nnw.  snw.  i  sw. 

Yks.  n.  It  s.Lan.  Glo.  s.Oxf. 

Sus.,  bute.Sus.^u/.  Hmp.,  but 

sm.Hmp.  gvt,  w.Wil.  e. Dor. 
Green,  142,  345 — gi-an  Dor. 
grein  s.Wni.  nnw.  It  snw.Yks., 

s.Chs. +^>r/<,  n.  ic  e.Stf..  em. 

wm.  li  s.Slf.+^n  »i,  ne.k  s.  Der., 

Lei.+^ci«,  m. Nhp.  ne.Shr.  + 

grill, 
greiii  e.Suf. 

grcH  n.Wor.  'rgrin,  m.Bck. 
grin  Sus.  +  grill, 
grijii n.Cum.  s.Lin. +griii,  s.Oxf. 
^;i(i  Sh.Lw.  Frf.  e.  Per.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
giiii  nc.  sn.  em.  ii  wm.Sc.  LHs. 

Nhb.  Dur.  n.  i  m.Cum.  Wm., 

but  s.Wm.^/ci'>/,  e.  m.  se.  sw. 

&  es.Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  s.Chs. 

Fit.  Dnb.  era.  wm.  i  s.Stf.  n. 

i  nw.Der.  Not.  nw.  i  s.Lin. 

Rut.  Lei.  ne.  m.  ii  sw.Nhp.  e. 

i  s.War.  n.Wor.  Shr.,  but  ne. 

Shr. +greiii,  c.Hrf.  nw.  c.  ,V  w. 

Oxf.  n.Bck.  Bdf.  nw.Hrt.  Hnt. 

ne.nw.i  s.Nrf.  s.Sur.  Sus.  se. 

Ken. me.  .k  w.Wil. n.&  e.Dev. 
Grew,  193 — greii  n.  i  em. Lan. 
grin  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  sw. 

Yks.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin. 
gn'i  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw. 

Nhb.  s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Oxf. 
Grice,  382. 
Grilse,  329. 
Grim,68— ^/7'«i  Inv.  Abd.  w.  Frf. 

e.Per.,  n.Ayr.  +griiii,  s.Ayr. 

Kcb.Ant.Nlib.Dur.Cum.Yks. 

em.  sw.  4i  s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf. 

n.  Der.  Not.  Lin .  Ken.  Sus.  Dev. 
gionn  w.Som. 
giiiii  ne.Sc.  but  Abd.  grim.  n. 

Ayr.  Edb.  Wm. 
grim  n.Lan. 
Grin,  263,  425. 
Grind,  75.307-  425'  426-  427,429. 

430,  432 — grniit  n.  4  e. Dev. 
graiiid  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  n.Lan.  + 

grind, sw.Lan. n. Der. n. i nw.  | 

Lin.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  e.Suf.         j 
^ranrfsm.Lan.  j 

grain  l.ila.+gm'n.  \ 

grtiind  em.  se.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs. 

n  w.  Der. 
grein  LMa. 
greind  Inv.  n.Ayr. 
greii  nw.Dev. 
grend  s.Sc. 

^rf<;  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.^i«. 
grin  Bch.  Abd.  Kcb.  n.Cum.,  nw. 

Lan.  +  grind. 
^■(WSh.I.w.Frf.e.Per.  me.ise. 

Nhb.  s.Dur.  Wm.  snw.  se.  Jc 

sw.Yks.  n.  ii  nw. Lan. 
^roiW n.Stf.  S.Lin.  Lei.  Bdf.  se. 

Ken.  Sus.,  but  c.'^us.  givin. 
groin  nc.'^ri. +gri>iitd,  e.Sus.,  w. 

V^U.+gruiiid.  Dor.  c.Som. 
^»DfW  n.Shr.  nm.Brks.  w.Hrt. 

nc.Nrf.  me.  i  w.W'il. 
Grip,  425,  426,  429,  432. 
Gristle,  67,  363— girsl  w.Frf.  e. 
Per.  wm.Sc.  but  n.Ayr. grtsl. 
grisl  Inv.  Ant.  sw.Nhb.  m.Cum., 
Wm.+jf/v.';/,  cm.  sw.  *  s.Lan. 
LMa.  Stf.  n.Der.  n.  li  nw.Lin. 
s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  e.Dev. 


grisu  mc.Wil. 

gnsl  Bch.  Abd. +g)rsl.  n.Avr. 

Wm. 
gtrsi  Bch.  Abd.  em.Sc. 
^.«/ sw.Yks.  n.Lan. 
Groan,  121,122 — giaun  se.Ken. 
greii  Abd.  +gron,  Ayr. 
grian  m.Cum.  Wm. 
grijn  nw.Lan. 
gron  Bch.  Abd. 
groitn  s.Sc 
groin  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  s.Oxf.  Sus. 

Dor.  e.Dev. 
grfii  me. Wil. 
groin  se.Lan.  nw.Lin. 
gron  Inv.  w.Frf. e.Per.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb.  Ant.  sw.Nhb.  s.Dur.  sw. 
Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf.  n.Dcr. 
griiin  sw.Yks.  n.  i  em. Lan.  Bdf. 
grun  e.  U  s.Stf.  nw.Der,  Lei. 
Grope,  429. 

Ground,  sb.,  104,  249,  307,  345 
— graindChs.  n.Stf., nw.Der. 
+graiind,  e.Der. 
graiind  n.  m.  se.  cS:  s.Lan.,  wm. 
^if.+giiiiid,  s.Slf.  nw.  Sl  s.Der. 
e.War. 
^YiUHrf  ms.Lan. +^/»'«(/,  Not. 
grtiind  n.  Der.  +grvund. 
gni>ids.Yks.,s.Lan.+grxnd,De. 

ii  w.  Der. 
gririind  m.Nhp. 
grind  sm.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan. 
grenn  m.Bck. +greiind,  w.Suf.  n. 

Ken.,  w.Som. +^'/r/oi^/. 
greiind  Uls.  +  giviid,  gijnn,  but 
Ant.    grim,     s.Lin.,     Lei.    + 
grjiiiind,   but  n.Lei.  grviind, 
m.Bck.    Bdf.,    e.Suf.    Ess.  + 
gruund,  se.Ken.  w.Som. 
gmnd  sw.Yks.  +gri>nd,  griiiid. 
grtnd  ms.Yks. 
^<7>;«/ sw.Yks. 
grjatiiid  Lei. 
^>7«(H  rf  se.  Hrt, 
grand  Uls. 
gronii  LMa. 

grtiii  Kcb.  s.Nhb.,  n.Dur.  + 
grund,  grjiid.  Cum.  +  giitiid, 
but  n.Cum.  +  grvii,  Wm.  se. 
Yks.  n.\^\n.+gritiid. 
grund  Nhb.,  but  s.Nhb. +  ;ffi<tt, 
Dur.,  butn.Dur.+^/'i*H.^ij/i(/, 
Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nw.  e.  m.  sw. 
Sc  s.Yks.  n.  it  nw.Lin. 
grim  Ant. 

griind  nw.'L&n.+gnnd,  wm.Stf. 
grvn  Sc.+grviid,  but  Kcb. ^m*;, 

n.Cum. 
grand  Sc.  m.Shr.  n.Bck.  Sus., 

but  e.Sus.  grvun. 
grviin  Rut.  e.Sus.  nw.  it  w.Wil., 

e.Dor. +i';-.<«H.  e.Som. 
grviind  Dnb.  n.Der.  n.Lei.  n.  it 
e.Hrf.  Oxf.  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Ess. 
me. Wil. 
grind  n.liur.  nw.Lan. 
gnnn  Uls.  e.Dor. 
griimd  Glo.  sw. Hmp. 
gniin  n.  ,v  e.Dev. 
Grow,  168,  427.  432— ^m/ilnv. 
Hch.  Abd.  em.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb. 
Ant.  sw.  It  s.Nhb.n.Dur.  Wm. 
se.Ken. 
giii  n.han. +grf. 
gron  sm.Sc,  but  Kcb.  grau,  s. 
.Sc  m.Cum.  sw.Yks. .em. Lan. 
*gr6,  s.Oxf.  nw.Nrf. 
gi-Q   n.Lan.    I. Ma.   nw.Lin.  sc. 

Cmb.  Dor.  nw.Dev.  w.Cor, 
gron  ni.Nhn. 


gro  em.  sm.  se.  sw.  J>  s.Lan.  n. 

Stf.,  n. Der. +4rM,  m.Shr.  Sus. 

e.Dev. 
grn  s.Stf.  n.Der. 
gron  w.Frf.  e.Per.  me. Wil. 
Grudge,  219,  263. 
Gruel,  221,  364— ^/iMi/ ni.  se. 

sw.  &  es.Yks.  em.  it  se.Lan. 

n.Stf.  nw.Der.  n.  it  nw.Lin. 

Rut.  Lei. 
frill //s.Dur.  m.Cum.Wm.nnw. 

snw.  &  e.Yks.  n.Lan.  m.  it  s. 

Lin. 
^«y/ wm.Sc. 

^•111/  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.Lan.  n.Der, 
grul  sn.Sc. +gri-iil,  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

n.Cum.  se.Ken.   s.Sur.   Sus. 

e.Dor. 
grii'd  me. Wil. 
gri'ial  Bch.  Abd. 
gri'nl  Inv.  sn.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  I. .Ma.  s.Oxf  e. 

Suf.  w.Wil.  e.Dev. 
groiiel  s.Sc. 
.griiil  ne.tirt. 
Grunt,  345. 
Guard,  364. 
Guest,  346. 
Guise,  223. 
Gusset,  326. 
Had,  441. 
Hag  =  tochop,  29 -a^  Yks.  Lan. 

Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp. 

War.  Wor.  Shr. 
mg  Brks.  Hmp.  Wil. 
hag  Sc.  Irel.  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm. 
Hail,  48— n^/  ne.Yks.,  e.Yks.  <■ 

eil,  se.Yks. +«/,  el. 
ni/ Ess.  se.  Ken.  me.  Wil. .w.Wil. 

■yaiiil,  sfil.  Dor.,  but  e,Dor.'t- 

aiil.  e.Som. 
aiil  e.  Dor. +ail,  w.Som. 
eeil  m.Nhp. 
aiil.  etil  w.Wil. 
ff/  nnw.Yks.+«/.  el. 
0/ se.Lan.  s.Lei.  n.Wor.  ne.Nrf. 

e.Suf.  e, Ken.  Sus..  but  w. Sus. 

eil,  n.  &  e.Dev. 
e>l  nnw.  e.  m.  se.  Si  sw.Yks.  n. 

Stf.  Lin.s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  w.Hrt. 

n.Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
fV  n.Cum.  nnw.Yks. 
el  n.Dur. +/ieil,  m.Cum.  snw.   it 

se.Yks.  Lan.,  but  se.Lan.  eil, 

s.Stf.  n.  it  nw.Der.  nw.  k  sw. 

Dev. 
Iiirl  Sh.I.  Uls.,  but  Ant.  heil. 
heil  Ant. 
heil  ne.Sc.+hel,  but  Bch.  Abd.+ 

hel,  se.  i  sw.Nhb.,  s.Nhb.+ 

hel,  n.Dur. 
hel  Bch.  Abd.+Ar7,  s.Sc. 
hel  Inv.  ne.  i  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  em.  it  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb, 

n.  me.  li  s.Nhb.  w.Wm.  LMa. 
r/ s.Chs.  Lei.,  but  s.Lei.  eil,  ne. 

Shr. 
Hair,  134,  248— <?(n  snw.Yks. + 

rnr>,etn,  ia(i\  Oxf.+jif(»-). 
eeiri  nnw.Yks.+iVnr),  inry, 
eni   n.Dur. +/)fxr',    s.Dur.    m. 
Cum.  snw.  m.  se.  sw.  di  es. 

Yks.n.Lan.,  em.Lan.+An.sw. 

Lan. +yAri,  n.Stf.,  n.Der.  + 
jiir),  nw.  k  S.Lin.  Rut.  Lei., 
Glo.+;5(r),ne.Nrf.+i>,o,e.Suf., 

Ken.+ii(r),  Sus.  Dor.  Som.  e. 
Dev. 
e^n  snw.Yks. 
her  wm.  i  s.Sc.+A/r. 
hexr)  s.lihb.+hi(r>,  n.Dur. 
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Hair    contd.)— 
/i«>  Ant.  se.  &  sw.Nlib.  n.Cum. 
hi\»  s.Nhb. 
htr  Sc.  but  mn.  i-  s.Sc. +//<■>, 

me.Nhb.,  Wm.+Aur, /<"-. 
hiir  Wm.  I. Ma. 
roionnw.  &  snw.Yks. 
iM)  Cum.+/(i(«,  7J<n,  but  n.Cum. 

heir,  m.Cum.fSOi.nnw.Yks.  e. 

Stf.  Der.,  huln.Uer. enn.jiir), 

nw.Der.+yjo),  Lin.,  but  n\v.  & 

S.Lin.   «(n,    se.Hrt.    ne.Nrf. 

Ken. 
^VfnCum.nw.Lan.se.Wor.Shr., 

but  n.Shr.  /(•.»()•),  Hrf.,  but  n. 

Hrf. y«(>i,  Oxf. 
^(ff  Wm. 

je3^l■•)  n.Slir.  n.Hrf.  Brks. 
/mOI  n.Wil. 
jaii3{r)  s.Chs. 
yi<»0  Cum.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Chs., 

but  s  Chs.  joetDir).  n.  &  nw. 

Der.  Won.  but  se.Wor.  jai.r). 

Glo. 
»(r)em,  &  sni.Lan.  s.Stf.  w.Wil. 
Half,  38,  280— <7/Rut.4p/.  m.  i 

sw.Nhp.   n.Woi'.    s.O.xf..   n. 

Bck. +«/;  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  e. 

Suf.   s.Sur.    .Sus.,  but  e.Su-S. 

«/■,    cDor+r/.    w.Som.  +  fii', 

e.Dev.,  w.Cor.  +  mf. 
av  w.Som. 
ff/se.Ken. 
a'j/  nw.Wil. 
ff/n.Shr.  e.Sus.  me.  i  w.Wil. 

Dor.,  but  e.Dor.+n/",  w.Cor. 
efwm  Stf. 
«/n.Stf. 
^n.Lin.,  nw,Lin.+p/,  m.  A:  s. 

Lin.  n.Bck. 
e/em.  &  sm.Lan. +p/,  s.Lan. + 

pf,  pv.  s.Chs.+;/,    if.    m.Not. 

Lei.  Ess.  nw.Som. 
ev  n.Der.+pi'. 
hafOr.l.  Inv.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  S.Ayr.   Feb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 

UIs.,  but  Ant.  hnf.  me.Nhb  . 

s.Nhb.  +  half.    n.Cum.  +  hojf, 

l,pf. 
Aa^ s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
Art^ne.Sc.  Ant.,  LMa.+Afj^ 
Af/se.Nhb.+Ad/,  LMa. 
/loj/n.Cum. 
Iipf  wm.Sr.    Ayr.,    but   S.Ayr. 

haf,  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb.  n.Cum. 

Wm.,  but  n.Wm.  p/. 
Iio/se.  &  sw.Nhb. 
i/s.Chs.+i/. 
i/s.Chs. 
tv  w.Chs. 
o^m.Yks.+H*/",  se.  &  sw.Yks.+ 

P/ 
p/  s.Dur.  m.Cum.  n.Wm.  ne. 
nnw.  snw.  se.  sw.  &  s.Yks. 
n.  em.  sm.Lan.,  se.Lan.+p!', 
sw.  Sl  s.Lan.  e.  di  s.Stf  nw. 
Lin.  Rut. 
Qv  nw.Lan.+o/,  se.  ms.ii s.Lan, 

n.  ne.  i  nw.Der. 
u/e.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
i(i/m.Yks. 
Halfendeal,  306. 
Halfpenny,  267,  280. 
Hallantide,  392. 
Halter,  39,  284— o/cxo  n.Dur.+ 
clliirt  e.Dcv. 
I'lllxn  w.Som. +p//.»(»o. 
elljo)  n.Uur.   m.Cum.   sw.Yks. 

Lin. 
hallxn  s.Nhb.+Arf/xr). 
htlSir  Ant. 


hell/'})-  Wm. 

hellun  s.Nhb. 

Iielli)  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.,  but  n. 
Ayr.  Ii(ilhi-,  Lth,  Peb,  Kcb.  n. 
&  sw.Nhb. 

hiltit  Brh.  Abd. 

twUpir  I. Ma. 

Ap//.'/-  Inv.  n.Ayr.  Edb. 

oltxn  em.Lan.  Dor. 

pl/joi  se.Lan.  s.Lei.  s.O.xf.  se. 
Ken.  w.Som. 

ph(n  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  Stf.  n.Der. 

9/M))n.Lan. 
Ham,  30. 
Hames,  383. 

Hammer,  47 — a$n3(ii  m.Cum. 
sw.Yks.  n.  .\:  em.Lan.  nw. 
Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  s.War.  s  Oxf. 

amni)  ae.Ken. +ieiii3(ri. 

seimin  se.Ken.  Sus.  Dor.  Som. 
e.Dev. 

/mi/iJO) s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm..  but 
w.Wm.  haiii3y. 

Imiiijy  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  sw. 
Nhh.  n.Cum.  w.Wm. 

hfiii3r  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr,  Kcb.  Ant. 

hoi)i3i-  LMa. 

hpui3r  Lth.  Edb. 

ombjit')  s.Wor.-i-oj».^iO. 

ot>i3(y)  sm.  sw.  se.  &  s.Lan.  Stf. 
n.Der.  War.,  but  s.War. 
nii:3(ii.  nw.Oxf. 
Hand,  31.  302,  307— «»  I.Ma.+ 
tiiit/,  hnn,  linn,  nu'.Lin.  +  ^/i(/, 
s.Pem.,  e.Suf.+o/;iy.  s.Sur.  w. 
Sus.+norf.  (Did.  nw.  &  e.Som., 
n.Dev.+^>/r/,  e.Cor.+^"//. 

luid  sw.Nhb. +  Ani(r/,  n.Dur. + 
Anw'n',  s.Dur.  .n.Cum. +/m"(n', 
m.Ciun.  Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  &  cm. 
Lan.,sm.  &  sw.Lan. +01/^,  s. 
Lan.+«j;/,  ond.  out,  LMa. 
Chs.,  s.Stf. +o»(/.  ne.Der.+ 
niil.  e.Der.+o»rf.  Not.  Lin., 
but  nw.Lin.  +  rt//.  Lei.  +  o;/^, 
m.Nhp.  s.War.  Wor.  n.Shr., 
ne.Siir.+o»rf,  Oxt"..  but  e. Oxf. 
+0H(/,  nm.Brks.,  n.Bck. +»•»(/, 
Olid,  Bdf.,  nw.Hrt.+«;/f/.  Hnt. 
m.  &  s.Cmb.,  ne.Nrf. +  «»/(/, 
nw.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Ess.,  e.Sus.+ 
(hid,  n.Dev.,  sw.Dev.+»H. 

aiil  s.Lan. 

and  nw.Hrt..  se.Ken. +««(/,  s. 
Sur.  e.  &  w.Sus. 

8&n  se.Cum.  n.Kcn.  Dor.,  but  e. 
Dor.  a5«r/.  w.Som. +^.?;;.  e.Dev. 
+seiid,  sw.Dev.  e.Cor. 

tend  se.Brks.  n.Bck.  se.Hrt. 
n.Cmb.  ne.Nrf.  e.  &  se. 
Ken.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  and, 
and,  w.Sus.  ntt,  and.  pitd, 
me.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  .Som., 
but  nw.  i  e.Som.  (in.  w.Som. 
,7'H,  e3n.  e.Dev. 

£3)1  w.Som. 

han  ne.Sc.+//rt>/rf.sn.Sc.+//rt>/  d, 
lipn.  Ant.,  se.  &  s.Nhb. +/;ff»rf, 
n.Dur.n.Cum.,w.Wm.+/;n»rf, 
LMa. 

UandOx.X.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
n.  me.  se.sw.  4  s.Nhb. n.Dur. 
n.Cum.    Wm.,    but  w,Wm.+ 
hnn. 
hiin  sn.Sc.  S.Ayr.  LMa. 
/uhid  Sh.I.  sn.Sc. 
I„in  Peb.  Kcb. 

hnn  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  Apii,  S.Ayr. 
/lan.  s.Sc.+Anwrf,  \J]s. -t-hnnd, 
hut  Ant.  /lan. 
hand  Inv.  s.Sc.  UI3. 


Iiond  nm.Hc,  but  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Iinnd. 
Iipn  sn.  ,v  wm.Sc.  Edb.+/;p((rf. 
Iipnd  Edb. 
and  sm.  &   sw.Lan.,    ms.    i    s. 

Lan.  +  OH/,  n.  &  s.Stf.  n.Der., 

nw.Der.+o»/.  e.Der.  Lei.  w. 

War.  ne.  &  m.Shr. n.Hrf.  Glo. 

e.Oxf.  n.Bck. 
ont  se.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  ne.  4:  nw. 

Der. 
pnd  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
Handle,  300. 
Hands,  307. 
Hang,  32, 274, 426, 427, 429, 430, 

432 — ■a>j  snw.  &  m.Yks.,  sw. 

Yks. +^>;,    s.Yks.,   em.Lan.  + 

a>]g,  eij,  iijg.  Chs.+cy,  s.Stf. 

+ni]g.  n.Der.+cy.nw.I.in.  Lei. 

m.Shr.  e.Hrf..  CAo.+stij.  Oxf. 

Bdf.  e.Dor. 
atjg  em.  ,.<:  sm.Lan.,  sw.Lan. + 

nijt;.  n.  &  s.Stf.  nw.  &  e.Der. 
Ill]  s.Lan. 
»</  m.Nhp.  Glo.  se.Hrt.  s.Nrf. 

w.Suf.  Ess.  n.  i:  se.Ken.  sm. 

Hmp.   nw.Wil.   Dor.,   but  e. 

Dor.  nij.  Som.  n.  &  e.Dev. 
ei)  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  em.  &  ms.Lan. 

Chs.  n.Der,  Sus.  s.Dev. 
fijg  em.Lan. 
Iiaij  Sc.  l)ut  sn.Sc.  Iieij.    UIs., 

l>ut  Ant.  Iinij,  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 

w.Wm. 
tuhj  Ant. 
hiiij  I.Ma.+Z/cy. 
heij  sn.Sc.  LMa. 
o>j  se.Lan. 
otjg  sw.Lan. 
Hank,  340. 
Happen,  22,  233,  269 — npn  n. 

T>\n-.+hapn,     n.Cum. +  /i(7/>h, 

hrf>n.  e.  m.  J:  w.Cuni.,  Wm.+ 

/;r7/i».  Yks.  Lan.,  I.Ma.+An/)H, 

Chs.   Stf.   Der.  Not.  nw.Lin. 

m.Nhp.  c.War.  e.Hrf.,  GI0.+ 

a'pn,  Oxf.,   e.Suf.  +  tppii,  se. 

Ken. 
iipn  se.Hrt. 
mpn  Lei.  Glo.  se.Cmb.  s.Nrf.  e. 

&  w.Suf.  Ess.  Sus.  sm.Hmp. 

Wil.  Dor.  .Som.  n.  &  e.Dev. 
hnpn  Sc,  but  Ayr. +liepn.  Peb. 

/lepn,  s..Sc.  hapn,  UIs.  se.  sw. 

&  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm. 

LMa. 
hapn  s.Sc. 

Iiepn  Ayr.  Peb.  n.Cum. 
Hard,  37 — ^.^(/em.Lan. 
rtrfn.Dur.+//f7J,  m.Cum.  sw.Yks. 

n.  m.  *i  se.Lan.    Stf.  n.Der. 

nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  War.  Wor. 

Glo.   Oxf.  se.Ken.   Sus.   me. 

Wil.  Som.  Dev. 
ierf  sw.Lan. 
/;a>rf S.Ayr.  Kcb.  UIs.  sw.Nhb. 

n.Cum.,  w.Wm.+Zifljrf,  LMa. 
ho3d  w.Wm. 
had  n.  Ji  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm., 

but  n.Wm.//(f»//,  w.Wm. //(i>(/, 

hmd. 
hard  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edh.  n.Wm. 
hard  Inv.  s.Sc 
hard  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  hard,  s. 

Ayr.  hard. 
3d  sm.Lan. 
Hare,44 ,46 — noi  sn  w.  Yks.+wn. 

i'a(r),  n.Shr.  Oxf.,  but  s.Oxf. 

So-). 
&ir)    n.Wm..    nnw.Yks. +ia()). 


«(>■),  s.Lan. +«()•),  nw.Der.  s. 

Oxf.  se.Ken.,  e.Dev.+f^Ov. 
€30)  n.Dur. +  Arj(;>,   s.Dur.,    n. 

Cum.+//c^>-,  m.Cum.  snw.  m. 

se.  i  sw.Yks.  n.  se.  sw.  &  s. 

Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut. 

Lei.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  n. 

Ken.  Sus.  me. Wil.  Som.,  but 

nw.Som.  i3(r>,  e.Dev. 
haer  Wm.,  but  n.Wm.  mr),  w. 

Wm.  her,  sw.Wm,  hiar. 
heir  Ant. 
herwrr\.Sc.+her. 
hesw  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
hesr  Inv.  UIs.,  but  Ant.  heir,  sw. 

Nhb.  n.Cum. 
/(cr  s.Sc.+/»r. 
her  me.  &  sn.Sc.  W.Frf.  e.Per. 

wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 

s.Sc  me.Nhb.  w.Wm. 
hiar  sw.Wm. 
hi3r  LMa. 

iao)  nnw.  i  snw.Yks. 
;j(ji  ne.  i  nnw.Yks.  Sur.  Dor. 

nw.Som. 
jd(.r>  nw.Lan. 
^(n  em.  i  sn.Lan.  s.Stf.  Glo.  w. 

Wil. 
Harm,  37 — anm  Sus. 
dm  n.Dur.  +  Afi";,  m.Cum.  sw. 

Yks.  n.  se.  ,S;  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  n. 

Der.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  War. 

Wor.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  me. Wil. 

Som.  e.Dev. 
&m  sw.Lan. 
harm  Inv.  UIs..  hut  Ant.  Iierin, 

sw.Nhb.     n.Cum..      I. Ma.  + 

har3m. 
har3m  I. Ma. 

ham  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm. 
herni   Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Avr.,  but  n.Aj'r.  heriii.  Peb, 

s.Sc  Ant. 
hrrm  nm.Sc.  but  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

herm.  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
3ni  sm.Lan. 
Harrow,  22,  229,  233— arj  s. 

Dur.,  n.Cnn\.+  har3,  m.Cum. 

nw.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.  Lan.  Stf. 

n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin.  Lei.  War. 

s.War.  Oxf.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus. 

a.  w.Wil..  w.Som. +(!)■,'. 
d  e.Sus. 
d\r}  ne.Yks. 
dr3  se.Ken.  Som.,  but  w.Som. + 

ar3. 
reiv  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Dor.  e.Dev. 
hari  Lth.  Edb. +/»'/•/. 
/laid  wm.Sc.+hero,  heri,  but  n. 

Ayr.  bar). 
har3  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  me.  se. 

sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum. 

Wm.  I. Ma. 
hdr3  s.Sc. 
heri  Lth.  Edb. 
herd,  hen  wm.Sc. 
Harvest,  37,  229,231,  233.  279, 

330 — nris/   nnw.Yks.  +  (ins/, 

dz'isi,  snw.Yks.+«j/i'i7. 
ar3S  v.'.Som. +dr3s. 
ar3st  n.Lnn.,  s.Lan.  nw.Der.+ 

di'isf. 
fl.)t/is/ em.Lan.  s.Lin. 
ai'isl  Lei. +ni'isl,  evist,  ivisl. 
av3st  e.Suf. 
drist  nnw.Yks. 
dr3s  w.Som. 
dr3it  ne.Der.  n.Dev 
dvi.-i  sw.Yks.+«j'i'.''7.  e.Som.,  e. 
Dev.+avisl. 
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avis/  s.Dur.m.Cum.n.Wm.nnw. 

snw.  m.  sc.  J:  sw.Yks.  n\v.  se. 

&  s.Lan.  n.Slf  n.  A:  nw.Dcr. 

nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  War.  Wor. 

s.Oxl".  nw.Hrt.  sc.Kcn.s.Sur. 

Sus.  vv.Wil.  c.Dcv. 
avis  Dor. 
avjst  ne.Nrf. 

icrjl  ni.Shr.  m.Dck.  nw.Som. 
iivi^'t  sw.Lan. 
eMi'il  n.Bck. 
evisi  Lei. 

/lai^t  s.Sc.  n.Cara.+/iarvist. 
/inrjsl  sw.Wm. 

/ian'i\tme.  se.i  sw.  Nhb.  n.Cum. 
haiTis  LMa. 

/;ii!';s  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.+Adi'i's/. 
hiivhl  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  w.Wni. 
/lavjst  ne.Wm, 
iiersl  sn.Sc,    wm.Sc. +  hrri'isl, 

Jifrsl,  but  n.AjT.+//t>TJs/,  Ltll. 

+/iervys/. 
herviit  Ayr. +/i€rsl,  but  n.Ayr. 

Jici"j}sl,lieri}sl,s.Ayr.+/icfVJst, 

Kcb.  Ant. 
hervist  wm.Sc,    s.Ayr. +  ficrsl, 

Lth.,  Peb.+/;i'i5/. 
/.//;.'<  ne.  i  wm.Sc.   AjT.   sm. 

Sc,  but  s.Ayr.+AfrWi/,  Kcb. 

Iierviit,  Feb. 
hirvist  n.Ayr.+liervis/,  Edb. 
/n-rsrfw.Frf.  e.Per. 
I'wi/  Lei. 
Has,  235,  435— ns  w.Yks.  em. 

Lan.+«,  se.Lan.,  s.Lan. +«, 

Chs.  n.Stf.  Der.,   Lei.+cc,  s. 

0.\f.  se.Ken.  Sus. 
tcs  Brjjs.  e.Dev. 
esse.  4:  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.,  but 

n.Cum.  /i£€s,  Wm.  n.  ne.  nw. 

e.  nm.sm.w. 4:s\v.Yl<s.  n.  nw. 

nnw.  em.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Lin. 

Lei.  n.Cmb.  ne.Nrf. 
/ia3  Inv.  sw.Nlib. 
/ises  s.Sc.  n.Cum. 
/;«  Sh.  &  Or.L  Cai.  w.Frf.  Per. 

Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  n.  &  nnc.Nlib. 

LMa. 
/»■;  ne.Sc.  Aj-r. 
[The  unstressed  form  is  usually 

ss,  and  when  used  cnclilically 

-%  -5.] 
Hasn't,  327. 
Hasp,  26,  331  — n/s  Glo. +  a:/>s, 

O.xf.,  but  s.O.xf.  ilsfi,  Brks., 

Kcn.+asp,  but  se.Ken.  as/', 

Sur.  Sus. +  a'ps,   Hmp. +tcsp, 

LW.  Wil.   Dor.  Som.+tKfis, 

Dev.,butnw.Dcv.ffis/',  e.Dev. 

seps,  aesp,   Cor.+f/>s,   but   \v. 

Cor.  wps. 
os^se.svv.&  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Dcr. 
asp  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 
aps  Glo.  Sur.  Sus.  LW.  Wil. 

Dor.  Som.,  e.Dev. +a^s/,  w. 

Cor. 
asp  Ken.  Hmp.  nw.  i  e.Dev. 
cps  Cor. 
csp  Dur.,  but  n.Dur.  Iicsp,  Cum., 

but  n.Cum.  /insp,  Yks.,  n.l.an. 

+}sp,  ne.  i  em.Lan.  Not.  Lin. 
/lasp  Inv.  n.Cum.,  Wm.+/ics/>, 

LMa. 
A«/>Sc.,  but  Inv./ias/>,Ant.  Nlib. 

n.Dur.  Wm. 
»«/>  n.Lan. 
Haunch,  365. 

Have,  235,  279,  429, 435, 441  — 
a   n.Dur.+f,  ev,  n.Dcr. +  a!»,  s. 

Lin  +£u. 
av  se.Yks. +<•,  ev,  es.Yks.  cm. 
VOL.   VI. 


Lan.,  s.Lan. +<•;',  s.Chs. +n, 

Stf.,  but  c.Slf  <",  n.  nw.  &  w. 

Der.  Hrf.  s.Oxf.,  m.Udf+.i, 

ne.Nrf  se.Ken. +<•!<,  Dor., Som. 

+  (if,  aw,  but  nw.Som.  ev,  n. 

Dev. 
a  s.Chs.  nw.Oxf  m.Bdf 
ov  Som. 
av  Som. 

a;y  se.Hrt.+f:',  e.Dev. 
m  s.Nrf  me. Wil.  sw.Dev. 
S:v  s.Sc.  w.Cor. 
e  s.Nhb. +«',  n.Dur.  nnw.  &  se. 

Yks.,sw.Yks.+fi/,  s.Dcr.,  Lei. 

+<•!',  e. 
ffs.Nlib.  Dur.,  but  n.Dur.+n,  e, 

n.  &  m.Cum.,  nc.Y'ks.-*?,  nw. 

Yks.,  snw. Yks. +1",  c.  m.  sc.  & 

sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  sm.  sw. <!i  s. 

Lnn.  c.Dcr.  Not.  n.  nw.  &  s. 

Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.Nhp.  c.  i  w. 

War.  sc.Hrt.  ne.Nrf.  c.Suf. 

se.Ken.  Sus. 
cse.Nhb.+//ci',  ne.disnw.Yks.  e. 

Slf  Lei.  n.Nhp.  LW.  nw.Wil. 
cv  m.Bck.  nw.Som. 
hav  U!s. 

Iisr,  lisev  s.Sc.+Si;,  hm. 
Im  Sh.L  s.Sc. 
he  wm.Sc. +  //<'v,  li'i,  li'w,  but  n. 

Ayr.  lu',  hiv,  mc.  &  sw.Nlib. 

Wm. +//«'. 
hcv  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Peb.  Kcb.+/i?, 

n.  me.   se.  &  sw.Nlib.  Wm. 

I.  Ma. 
A^  nc.Sc.+/iiV,  w.Frf  e.Per.,  n. 

Ayr.+/«V,  Lth.  Peb.  Kcb. 
htv  sn.  4:  wm.Sc.  Edb. 
Iiiv  ne.Sc.  n.  &  s.Ayr. 
III.  Ji'iv  wm.Sc. 
[The  unstressed  forms  arc>,  j:), 

and  when  used  cnclitically  -y.] 
Haw,  348,  383,  384. 
Hay,  149— n;  Wor.  n.Hrf.  nm. 

Brks.  se.Hrt.  s.Nrf.  se.Ken. 

m?.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som. 
aij  Ess.+f/',  e. 
m  n.Lan.  s.Oxf  Sus. 
fi' se.Lan.  n.Stf  s.Lci.  Ess.  c. 

Dev. 
ei  sw.Yks.  nw.Lin. 
c  m.Cum.  m.  sw.  U  s.Lan.,  wm. 

Stf +  1,  n.  &  ne.Der.  s.War. 

Ess. 
Iiai  Ayr.+hci,  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 
Iim  Wm.,  but  w.Wm.  he. 
hci  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  s.Sc. 
hc}  s.Nhb.+/ij',  n.Dur.  n.Cum. 
/ifi  w.Frf  e.Per.  Peb.  Kcb. 
he  Inv.  n.  sw.  i  S.Nhb.  w.Wm. 

LMa. 
I  m.  &  w.Chs.  e.  &  wm.Stf  Lei., 

but  s. Lei.  ei,  ne.Shr. 
Hazel,  43,  45— (iio/ se.Ken. 
(ij/cm.Lan.+r;/,  sc.  &  sw.Lan., 

s.I.an.+fi/,  n.Stf.  n.Dcr. 
ffi/  Dor. 

f.;;/ nw.Lin.  e.Dev. 
ezl  m.Cum.  n.  i  s.Lan.  Sus. 
czl  em.Lan.  s.Stf  m.Shr.  s.Oxf 
Anc/ Ant. 
hczl  Lth.  Kcb.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n. 

Dur.  Wm. 
hczl  I nv.  w. Krf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Edb. 

n.Nhb. 
tsl  n.Kcn. 
He,   151,    235,   393,    403,    4C5, 

409.411— fin. Cum. +//I,  nnw. 

s:nv.  i  m.Yks.+i,  sm.Yks.  m. 

Chs.,  w.i  s.Chs.  +  i",  n.Stf ,  c. 

&  em. Stf  ne.  &  e.Dcr.+r,  w. 


&  s.Der.,  I.ei.  +  i,  m.Nlip.  n. 

Wor.,  ne.Shr. +f,  e.Suf 
/ifi  s.Sc.  Ant. 
/ii  Sh.di  Or.L  Cai.  Inv.  ne.k  sn. 

Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.  &  sm. 

So.  mc.  4  se.Nbb.  n.Cum.  w. 

Wm.  I. Ma. 
\  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.  &  w.Cum.  n.  ft. 

c.Wm.ne.nnw  snw.  e.m.nm. 

w.  se.  cs.  ms.  i  s.Yks.  Lan.  e. 

w.  &  s.Chs.  e.  em.  &  wm.Stf 

n.  ne.  nw.  te.Der.  Lin.  Rut. 

Lei.  e.War.  ne.  &  m.Shr.  n. 

Hrf  Glo.  Oxf  Brks.  Bdf  c. 

Hrt.  Nrf  w.is.Suf  Ess.  Ken. 

Sus.  Hmp.  Wil.  Dor.Som.  Dev. 

w.Cor. 
[The  unstressed  forms  are «',  i, », 

Sc.  also  f.] 
Head,  188,  248 — frfsw.Lan.4ycrf, 

I. Ma. +//(•(/,  s.Chs.  Dnb.  em.  & 

s.Stf +yVrf,    Not.,    s.Lin.  +  i.>rf, 

Rut.  +y«/,  Lei.,  ne.Nhp. +i-i'(/, 

m.  i  sw.Nhp..  e.War. +/(•(/,  s. 

War. +!>(/,  s.  Wor. ne.&se.Shr. 

nw.Oxf  ■¥jed,  s.Oxf,  n.Bck. 

+.>/,  m.Bck.  Bdf  Unt.  Nrf, 

but    ne.Nrf  id.  s.Nrf  «/.  s. 

Sur.  Sus.  s.Hmp.  I.W.,Wil. 

+jijd,  e.Dor.+i(/,  n.Dcv.  Cor. 
*(V/nn  w.  Yks. +(>rf,m.  Lan., s.Lan. 

.^ijd.jed,  ne.Nhp.,  e.Dev. +«/. 
eid  e.Suf  -f  id. 
fi/s.  Nrf  n.&  se.Ken. c.i  w.Som. 

e.  &  sw.Dev. 
/uirfSh.I. 
/ifrfl.Ma. 

hid  Inv.+AiW,  ne.  &  nm.Sc. +/.!</. 
hedlnv.,  sm.Sc.+hid. 
/«>(/ sw.Wm. 
hid  Or.l.+hld,  ne.  nm.  sm.  &  s. 

Sc. 
hid  Or.L  sn.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Ant. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.,  n.Cum. +/</,  inc. 

Wm. 
id  n.Cum.,  n.Vfor.  +  id.j'id,  ne. 

Nrf  Suf,  but  e.Suf +iva',  e.  i 

w.Dor. 
t'jd  nc.  nnw.  snw.  &  e.Y'ks.,  w. 

Yks.  y'cd.jiid,  se.Yks  +id,  sw. 

Y'ks.  +jid,  cs.  tc  ms.Yks.  n.  & 

nw.Lan..  em.  &  sm.Lan.+/V(/, 

s.Lan.  Lin.,  but  S.Lin. +frf,  s. 

War.  n.Bck. 
ids.  Dur.m. Cum.se. Y'ks.  n.Wor. 

nw.Som. 
jtdw.  Si  sw.Y'ks.  em.  sm.  se.  sw. 

ms.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.,  but  s.Chs. 

+<•(/,  Fit.  Dnb.  n.  em.  wm.  &  s. 

Stf  Der.  Rut.  c.  i  w.War.  n. 

&  s.Wor.  n.  ne.  m.  i  se.Shr., 

GI0.+/W,  nw.  &  e.Oxf ,  Brks. 

+jvd. 
J!.id  n.  m.  U  w.Y'ks.  Wil. 
yur/w.Wor.+y.)rf,s.Wor.HrfGlo. 

Brks. 
pd  w.Wor. 
}d  Uls.,  but  Ant.  hid. 
Heal,  137,  138,   248—0/  nnw. 

i  snw.Yks.  Stf,  Lei.+I/. 
«/  w.Som. 

el  Sus.  Dor.  n.  &  nw.Dev. 
heil  Ant. 

/«■/ Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.w.Frf  e.Per. 
/(f7ne.Sc.,  but  Bch.  Abd.  htl,  em. 

wm.  4:  sm.Sc.  LMa. 
hijl  s.Sc.  n.  4  s.Nhb. 
Ai/Ayr. 
hit  mc.  se.  &  sw.Nlib.  n.Cum. 

Wm. 
»/s.Dur.  n.  i  c.Yks.,  sc.Yks.+ 


II,  sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  &  em.Lan., 

s.  Lan. ■(  f/,  yi-/,  nw.Dcr. +  (/,  Lin. 

s.Oxf  se.Ken.  w. Wil.,  c.Dor. 

+  1/,  e.Dev. 
»/  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  se.  <t  cs.Vks. 

sw.Jt  s.Lan.  n.  4  nw.Dcr.  Rut. 

Lei.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  mc. 

Wil.  c.Dor. 
jfl  s.  Lan. 
iiji  m.Yks. 
Health,  140,  348-1//  se.Ken. 

e.Dev. 
elj>  m.Cum..  n.Lan.+i'j^,  cm.  se. 

sw.ji  s.Lan.  Slf  Der.  nw.Lin. 

s.Lci.  s.Oxf  me. Wil. 
hcclj>  s.Sc. 
help  Inv.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Llh. 

Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  n.Nhb.,  Wm. 

+  /»•//,  LMa. 
/»■//  Bch.  Abd.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.,  n. 

Cum.  +  A/j//,  Wni. 
hblh  n.Cum. 
hjip  Uls.,  but  Ant.  help, 
up  Dur. 

i>lp  sw.Yks.  n.Lan. 
ji}li  Glo. 
vIp  w.Som. 

Heap,  182,  183,  248-fi>  n.Stf. 
fp  Glo.  Sus. 
hip  w.Frf  e.Per. 
hep  S.Ayr.  +  hip,  LMa. 
hi.>p  sw.Wm. 
hip  Bch.  Abd.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
hip  Inv.  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  +  /n7*, 

Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  n.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 

n.Cum.  ne.Wm. 
ip  s.Lsn. +jtp,  Dor.  w.Som. 
i.>p  sw.Yks.  n.  em.  sm.  sc.  &  sw. 

Lan.  n.Dcr.  Lin.  s.Oxf  e.Dev. 
ip  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Lei.  n.  Jt  sc. 

Ken.  mc.Wil. 
Jep  s.Lan.  m.  &  s.Chs. 
Jup  n.  i  e.Hrf  nw.Oxf 
Hear,  148,  248,  428,  429,  433— 
ii(.n  s.Nrf +«(/■). 
f^r)  n.Stf,  ne.Nrf. +!>»•),  s.Nrf 
Awn  s.Nhb. 
hijr  Inv.  Ayr.  s.Sc. Uls..  but  Ant. 

hir,  sc. i  sw.Nlib.  Wm.  I. Ma. 
hir  Sh.  it  Or. I.  Cai.  nc.  &  sn.Sc. 

w.Frf  e.Per.  em.  wm.  4  sm. 

Sc.  Ant.  n.Cum. 
lA'n  Dur.  m.Cum.  Yks.,  but  m. 

Yks. JiMri,  n.  nw.  &  sw.Lan. 

Chs.  Fit.  Dnb..  n.Dcr. +y.*i/-i, 

nc.  &  nw.Der.  Not.  Lin.  Kut. 

Lei.  ni.Nhp.  n.  nc.  m.  &  se. 

Slir.,e.Hrf +/u.M),s.Oxf  Bdf 

ne.Nrf  Km.  Sus.  w.  Wil.  Dor. 

*jnn.  n.Dcv.  Cor. 
jijin  m.Yks.  se.Lan.  CIo.  Dor. 

c.Dcv. 
jvar)  c.Hrf 

jun  w.Som.  nw.  i  sw.Dev. 
jMf)  s.Lan.  n.Dcr. 
m>i»)  n.  i  nw.Wil.  nw.Som. 
i>,ii  e.Soni. 
Heard,  n&-ad  n.Dur.  c.  &  w. 

Cum.,    n.Wm.-tiJt/,    m.   «i  s 

Wm.,nw.Yks.Lci.  s.Nrf  Ess 

•i-ijd. 
«(/ n.Stf,  c.Suf +(.'(/. 
hard  Ot.\.  Cai.   Inv.  ne.  4  sn. 

Sc. ,  nm.Sc. +Afr</.  cm. Sc,  but 

Lth.  hiid,  Edb.  herd,  wm.  4 

sm.Sc,  s.Sc.+Ai/t/,  me.Nlib. 

LM.a. 
hnd  s.Nhb. 
hd-rd  s  Sc 
held  Sh.l.  nm.Sc.  Ayr.  Edb.,  n. 

Cum.+Aijrrf. 
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Heard  (contd.; — 

lie^rd  Ant. 
AiWnne.Nhb. 
lujid  n.Cum. 
Iilrd  Lth. 

Iijid  UIs.,  but  Ant.  hesid. 
tjd  s.Dur.  m.Cum.  n.Wm.  ne. 
nw.  3i  e.Yks.,  m.  &  nni.YI<s.+ 
j'wrf,  se.Yks.,5W.Yks.+;'wrf,  es. 
&  ms.Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  sm.  s\v. 
&  ms.Lan.,  s.Lan. +yj</,  Chs. 
Fit.  Dnb.  Stf.,  but  n.Slf.  end, 
Der.,butn.Der.yti(/,  Not.  Lin. 
Rut.  Lei.  n.Nhp.,  ne.Nhp.+ 
vd,  ra.Nlip.  +  Di/,  ~3d,  s\v.Nhp.+ 
vd,  e.  &  s  War.  n.Wor.  n.  ne. 
m.  &  se.Shr.  n.Hif.,  GI0.+ 
jijd,  nw.  &  w.O.xf.  Bck.,  Bdf. 
■i-vd,  nw.Hrt.  Hnt.  ne.Cmb. 
Nrf.,  but  s.Nrf.+«(/,  e.  i  w. 
Suf.  Ess.  n.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus. 
sm.Hmp.,  w  WiL e.Dor. '-jhd, 
w.Cor. 
jijd  m.  nm.  &  sw.Yks.  Glo.  vv. 

Wil.  e.Dor.  n.  &  e.Dev. 
jud  n.Der.  e.O.Kf.  e.  s  w.Som. 

nw.  sw.  &  s.Dev. 
j'jd  cm.  &i  s.Lan.  Brks. 
vd  ne.  m.  &  sw.Nlip.  Bdf. 
.^rfm.Nhp.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 
Hearse,  329. 
Heart,  56 — aJi  em.Lan. 
(7/Dur.  m.Cum.  Yks.  n.  &  s.Lan. 
n.Stf.  n.Der.  nvv.Lin.  s.O.xf. 
Ken.  Sus.  me.W.l.  Dor.  Som. 
Dev.  Cor. 
a7  sw.Lan. 
/inrt   Kch.i-/icif,  Ant.  sw.Nlib. 

LMa. 
/in}l  Wm. 
/«7/s.Nlib. 
/in:it  s.Sc. 
Acit  Or.L  nm.Sc.  em.Sc.  Ayr. 

Kcb. 
/int  Bch.  Abd. 
/ij/t  n.Cum. 
5/  sm.Lan. 

Hearth,  56.  248—0.;/  em.Lan. 
tiji  Dur.  m.Cum.  nnw.  e.  se.  & 
es.Yks.  n.  se.  ms.  i  s.Lan. 
Chs.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  Lin.,  Lei. 
+.v/,  Cif.  Bdf.   Ken.   s.Sur. 
Sus.  mc.WiL  Dor.  e.Som.  s. 
Dev.  Cor. 
i£/>  sw.Lan.  Lei. 
fj/  m.Yks. 
Jicirji  s.Ayr.+ZierJ),  Ant.  Kcb.  me. 

&  sw.Nhb.  LMa. 
Inlji  s.Nlib.  Wm. 
/la'rji  s.Sc. 

/icrj)  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Lth.  Edb.  sm.Sc,  but  S.Ayr. 
+harj>,   Kcb.  haiji,   se.Nlib.+ 
livrj). 
hm-p  se.Nlib. 
jap  m.Shr. 
jirp  e.Dev. 

jep  s. Pern.  w.Som.  n.Dcv. 
sp  sm.Lan.  w.Wd. 
Hearthstone,  229. 
Heat,  137,  J38,  248,  425,  428, 
4291  433i  434  — '•''  nnw. Yks. 
+  j'(//,  snw.Yks.  n.Stf. 
tt  w.Wtl. +ijt,  Dor. 
ci  s.War.  m.Bck.  ne.  i  nw.Nrf. 

c.Suf  mc.WiL 
Irvl  sm.Sc. 
A./  ne.Sc.,  but  Bcb.  Aljd.  //)/, 

sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
/»'/  UIs.  LMa. 
fiul  sw.Nlib.  sw.Wm. 


lut  Bch.  Abd.  n.Ayr.  Ltb.  Kcb. 

s.Sc. 
h;l  Inv.   wm.Sc,    but  n.Ayr.+ 

hi/,  Edb.  Ant.  Nhb.,  but  sw. 

Nhb.  /ihl,  Cum.,  but  n.Cum. 

tt,  ne.  &  w.Wm. 
m/  nnw. Yks. 
it  n.Cum. 
ij!  m.Yks.yut,  se.Yks.+Ti',  sw. 

Yks.  n.  &  m.Lan.,  em.Lan.+ 

it,   sw.Lan.,  s.Lan. +;V/,  n.  & 

nw.Der.  Lin.  Bdf.  w.Wil. 
it  Dur.  e.  se.  &  es.Yks,  em.Lan. 

Rut.  Lei.  s  Oxf.  Ken. 
jct  ms,  &  s.Lan,  s,Chs,  e.Som,, 

w,Som.+y./,yu/,  n,nw.  e.  S;  sw. 

Dev. 
jft  0.\f.,  but  s.O.\f.  it. 
Jit  w.Som. 

y/j/ m.Yks.,  se.Lan.+yi7,  m.Shr. 
fit  sc.Lan. 
jut  w.Som. 

Heath,  137,  138,  248—^7}  n.Sif. 
ep  nw.Oxf.  Hmp.  Dor. 
/lip  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
/I'lp  Ayr.  Kcb. 

/iip  Inv.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Nhb.  Wm. 
ip  ms.Yks.  sw.Lan.  nvv.Lin. 
rp  Dur.  m.Cum.  se.Lan.  m.Not. 

s.O.xf.  Ken. 
j'.p  s.Lan,  s,Chs,  s.Stf.  n.Shr.  s. 

Pem.  O.sf.,  but  s.O.sf.  ip,  w. 

Som.  Dev. 
fi^P  m.Shr. 

Heathen,  137,  13S,  248,  315— 
ii')ii  ne.Nrl'.+fJ/;. 
eii)n  nnw. Yks.  n.Sif  Lei. 
c.^()ii  e.Suf.  w.Dor. 
tjH  nw.Lan.  s.Slf.,  n.Der.  Rut. 

■HSi:,  w.War.  m.Shr.  Glo.  m. 

Bck.  ne.Nrf.   Sus.   me.WiL, 

e.Dor.+7();/. 
Iu'3ii  Sh.  S:  Or.L 
/leidn  Ant. 
A.'Ji!  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  /(</«, 

sn.Sc.  w.Frf.   e.Per.    em.Sc. 

wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  Iiipi:,  Kcb. 

LMa. 
/lijOii  s.Sc. 

hidii  Inv.  S.Ayr.  Nhb.  Wm. 
/irpn  Bch.  Abd.  n.Ayr. 
ijdii  e.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  Lin.  w. 

Wil. 
;j/;i  em.Lan. 
tdu  se.Ken. 
Jdii   Dur.  m.Cum.  n.  sc.  &  sw. 

Lan.,  s.Lan. +yfi5",  n.  &  nw. 

Der.  Rut.s.O.xf.  e.Dor. e.Dev. 
j'rSit  s.Lan. 
JiiBn  m.Yks. 
Heave,  59,  425,  426,  427,  429, 

430, 432 — etv^w.  ms.  fii  s.Lan. 

Stf. 
t:v  n.Der.  m.Shr.   Dor.,   but  e. 

Dor.  Iv,  w.Som.  n vv.  &  e.Dev. 
lui'  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  LMa. 
hi3i'  s.Nhb. 
Ii'iv  Inv.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s. 

Sc  Ant.  sw.Nlib.  Wm. 
ijv  Dur.+if,  n.i em.Lan.  n.Lin. 
iv  Dur.  m.Cum.  se.Lan.  s.Oxf. 

Ken.  e.Dor. 
Heaven,  62,  233,  269,  279— at'" 

e.Suf. 
ehiii  mc.Wil.  w.Som.  nw.Dov. 
(i/i  cOxf.  w,Wil,,  e,Dev,+fi'H, 
eivn  ne.Yks.,  nnw.Yks.+Cf". 
cviii  sw.Yks.  Ess. 
evil  s.Dur.   n.  &  m.Cum.  nnw. 

Yks..  snw.Yks.+fjZ'//,  e.Yks., 

sc. Yks. +<'.n'H,  n.  cm.  sm.  se. 


sw.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf  n.  &  nw. 

Der.  Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

Sus.  e.Dev. 
Iiebm  sw.Wm. 
hsbii  w.Wm. 
Iicvii  Inv.  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

Iiivii.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  S.Ayr,  s. 

Sc  Ant.  LMa. 
Iiivn  sn.Sc.  n.Ayr. 
hivn  Bch.  Abd.,  wm.Sc.+Afy«, 

but  n.Ayr.  hcvii,  Kcb.  me.  se. 

sw.  &  s.Nhb.  ne.Wm. 
hwn  Sh.I. 
Iiiuii  em.  &  wm.Sc.  sm.Sc,  but 

S.Ayr.  I:evn. 
luvit  UIs.,  but  Ant.  hevn. 
iivii  snw.  &  se.Yks. 
ivn  Dur.  ne.Nrf. 
Heavy,  62,  231,  350— ««sm.  & 

sw.Lan. 
evi  Dur.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  n.  em. 

&  s.Lan.  Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin. 

m.Shr.  s.Oxf  Sus.  me. Wil.  s. 

Som.  e.Dev. 
evi  se.Lan. 
here  n.Ayr.  Kcb. 
fei'/Inv..  w.Frf.  e.Per.+Afi>f",  s. 

Ayr.  Edb.  s  Sc.  Ant.  svv.Nbb. 

w.  i  sw.Wm.  LMa. 
Iieve  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Iii'vi  Lth. 

hivi  Bch.  Abd.  s.Nhb.  ne.Wm. 
ivi  e.Suf. 
Hedge,  51,  353— nrf;  n.Dev. 
ecd^  se.Ken.  Dor.  w.Som.  nw.  e. 

&  sw.Dev. 
&dg  w.Wil. 
frfj  m. Cum.  Yks.,  but  m.Yks.  iV^, 

Lan.  Chs.  n.Stf.  Der.  Lin. Rut. 

Lei.  Oxf.,  ne.Nif. +/n'^,  me. 

Wil. 
eid^  e.Suf. 
hmd'  s.Sc. 
hedl  Inv.  sn.Sc,  w.Frf.  e.Per.+ 

Acrf;,  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb. 

Wm.  LMa. 
hidg  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  Iicdg. 
Iic'dg  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.Ayr. 

Lth.  Edb. 
idg  m.Yks.  ne.Nrf.  Sus. 
Heel,  142,  248 — fi7nnw.Yks.+T/, 

snw.Yks.  s.Chs.  n.Stf.  Lei. 
«/ e.Suf. 
el  ne.Nrf. 
A;W  s.Nhb. 
Inl  Sh.I.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n. 

Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
/iJllnv.  sn.  &  em.Sc, but  Edb.  In!, 

wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  /I'd,  Ant. 

n.mc.se.*!Svv,Nhb,Wm.I  Ma, 
i>/Dur,,m,Yks,+r/,  s,Lin,  s,Oxf 

se,Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Wil. e.Dor., 

e.  Dev.  +ju/. 
f/Cuin.  nnw.  c.  m.  sw.4i  es.Yks. 

Lan.  n.  &   nw.Der.  nw.Lin. 
Rut.  me.Wil. 
ji/  Sus. 
iijl  e.  Dev. 

Heifer,  188, 229,  248,  360— o/jo) 
Sus.+«/j'i),  ae/An,  Dor. 
aifiUl  me.Wil. 
(?/■(/•)  n.  &  ne.Ken.  Sus. 
mfjir)  Sus. 

cfji.n  Dur.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  n. 

cm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Stf.  n.Der. 

nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

eh  [An  c.Nrf. 

(77.Y(r)e.An.,but  ne.Nrf.i/H/-),  e. 

Nrf.  ekfjO). 
hafji-  LMa. 
liepW  s.Nhb. 


hefar  Ayr.  Peb.+/ii/j<-,  Kcb.  Ant. 

sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  Wm. 
InforAyv.  Lth.  Edb.  Feb. 
jafur)  Cor.  JtjfM-). 
jdfmi  nw.Dev. +yayO(<'). 
JA'fj(.r)  nw.  &  sw.Dev. 
jef.Kr)  s.Pem.  w.Som.  e.Dev.  Cor. 
vfjii-'  m.Nhp.  ne.Nrf. 
Height,  147,291,  360— fl/Vnnw. 
Yks. +7/,  e.  &  es.Yks.  nw.Lan. 

nw.Lin.  Lei.  m.Shr.  n.Dev. 
aip  s.Stf. +  «V(/\  ne.Cmb.,  ne. 

Nrf. +.>;■/,  w.Som. +  K//>. 
oiV  em.Lan. +C/V,  s.Lin.  ne.Shr. 
eit  Dur.,  but  n.Dur.  it,  m.Cum. 

snw, Yks,,  m.Yks.+7/,  se.  sw. 

&  ms.Yks.  n.  em.  sm.  sw.  ms. 

&  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  s.Stf.  n.&  nw. 

Der.  Rut. 
eitp  s.Stf.  nw.Dev. 
eip  e.Suf. 
ekl  m.Bck. +  ^^/, 
ekp  e.  &  s.Oxf  m.Bck.  Ess. 
ejt  sw.Dev. +  c7. 
eit  n.Cum. 

t7  se.Lan.  n.Bck.  sw.Dev. 
Iiext  Inv.,  nm.Sc. +  /i<x',  but  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.  //.>x',  n.Ayr.,  UIs. 

■¥luixt,  but  Ant.  hlyt. 
/ici\t  ne.Sc,  but  Bch. /ux',  Abd. 

/n'xt,  hixt,  s.Sc.  UIs. 
licit  n.  &  me. Nhb. 
hcip  LMa. 

hcxt  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  hext. 
/j;\/ Abd. +/wx'>  nm.Sc  s.Ayr. 

Kcb. 
/i7x/  Ant. 

hit  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Wm. 
lioxt  sn.Sc. 
/wx^Bch.Abd.  W.Fife. Per.  em. 

Sc 
1/ n.Dur.  nnw.  &  m.Yks. 
oit  n.Stf.  se.Ken. 
vit  \v.\V\\.  +  vip,  e.Dev. 
vip  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  w.Som. 
siV  ne.Nrf. 

Heir,  207 — «(>()•)  w.Wil.  +5cr). 
ii'i')  n.Shr. 
iJir)  m.Cum.  n.Lan.  nw.Der.  se. 

Ken. 
«n  s.Nhb.  Dur.  nnw.  snw.  e.  & 

m.Ylcs.  em.  i  se.Lan.  s.Stf.  n. 

Der.  nw.  Lin.  Rut. Lei.  ne.Nrf. 

e.Suf.  e.Dev. 
Hi)  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
o-ne.  &  sn.Sc  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em. 

wm.  &  s.  Sc.  Ant.  n.Cum.  Wm. 
i.iii)  Sus. 
iji-  LMa. 
3in  w.Wil. 
Helm,  50,  234,  265— a:/jii;  se. 

Ken.  Dor. 
elm  m.Cum.  n.Lan.,  em.Lan. + 

elsiii,  sw.Lan.  n.Der.,  Lei.  + 

ehiii,  e.Dev. 
ehiii  em.Lan.  Stf  Lei.  s.Oxf. 
helm  Inv. +liehiii,  Bch.  Abd.,  n, 

Ayr.  Keh. +liehiii,  n.Cum. 
Iiehiii  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc 

Ayr.,  but  n.Avr. +/)<■/(«,  Kcb. 

Nhb.  Wm.  LMa. 
Help,   52,   253,   425,   426,   429, 

430.  431,  432— "■''/'  se.Ken. 
elp  m.Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf. 

Der.  Not. Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp. 

War.Wor.  Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf. 

Brks.Bck.BdfHrt.cAn.Wil. 

Dor.  s.Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
help  Inv.  w.Frf  e.Per.  em.  wm. 

ii  sm.Sc  Ant.  Nhb.Wm.  LMa. 
hap  ne.Sc. 
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!'//»  w.Som. 

vrin  Dor.  w.Som. 

/«■/  s.Sc. 

Hit,  435,  429,  434. 

Hen,55— r/iDiir.  Cum.Yks,  I. an. 

st-in  n.  sm.  \  se.Lan. 

hd  Inv.,  S.Ayr. +  /;.;/,  Kcb.  Uls. 

Hitch,  341. 

Chs.n.Stf.  Dcr.  Lin.Oxf  Ken. 

Hers,  393,  413. 

sw.  4  s.Nhb.  Wm.  I.Ma. 

Hive,  176-rt/i/  m.Cum.  Yks.  n. 

en  w.Som.  e.Dcv. 

Herself,  415. 

hvl  nm.Sc,  but  W.Frf.  e.Per. 

sw.  ic  s.Lan.  n.Der.  nw.Lin. 

hot  Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  Wm.  I.Ma. 

Hew,  186,  248,  249— CM  sw.Yks. 

hi!. 

s.Oxf. 

in  Nrf.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  Tii,  me. 

n.Lan. 

A.)/ ne.Sc  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc. 

(iv  sm.Lan. 

Wil. 

hai  n.Ayr   Lih.  Edb. 

Ayr.,  bu*.  s.Ayr.+AiV,  n.Nhb. 

aiv  cm. Lan.  s.Lei. 

in  e.Sus. 

hin  Inv.  Kcb.sw.  4  s.Nhb.  Wm. 

1/ m.Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  S.f. 

haiv  Inv.+A«V,  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf. 

Her,  393,  403,  406,  411,  413. 

hji'i  w.Frf.  e.Per.  S.Ayr.  I.Ma. 

Der.  Lin.  Lei.  Oxf.  Ken.  Sus. 

c.Pcn,  Avr.+/i(i'r,  Kcb.  Ant. 

Herb,  210,  234,  248— <j/-6  I.Ma. 

ill  m.Cum.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  se. 

Dcv.  Cor. 

s.Nhb.  Wm.  I.Ma. 

arib  Irel. 

Ken. 

id  me.Wil. 

hiiiv  Ayr.  Peb. 

Sb  me.Wil.,  w.Som.  e.Dcv. +/a6. 

jon  sw.Lan. 

»>/  w.Som. 

heiv  sw.Nhb. 

oA/nw.Dev. +7«A.  Cor. +jtibi. 

jo  w.Som. 

Him,  67,  235.  405— /ifiii  wm  Sc. 

heiv  Inv. 

crb  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  Kcb.+ 

ju  Stf.  me.WiI. 

■vhim,  but  n.Ayr.  Iiuni,  sm.  i 

iv  c.Suf.  Ess.  Ken.  Sus 

jirb. 

jvH  s.Chs. 

s.Sc-t/rm;. 

oiv  se.Lan.  n.Slf. 

Iiab  s.Nhb. +;VrA. 

jti  e.Dcv. 

hcni  Cai.,  Bii(T.+/j<"m. 

oil'  me.Wil.  Dor.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 

herb  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

u  n.Der. 

Af'/x  ne.Sc.+/w"(,  but  UniS.+hcm. 

Hoard,  87,  236 -/ipt/ s.Nhb. 

hb  m.Cam.+pb,  sw.Yks.  n.Lan. 

Hickwall,  266. 

him  Sh.  &  Or.I.+A.Ji»;,  w.Frf.  e. 

hard  wm.Sc. 

m.Lin. 

Hide,  5A.,  154 — rt/V/Dur.  m.Cnm. 

Per.  wm.Sc.  Edb.  sm.  &  s.Sc. 

hard  Inv.   w.Frf.   e.Per.   Avr. 

hrb  s.Sc. 

Yks.  n.  Ji  sw.Lan.  n.Der.  nw. 

Uls.,  Nhb.  Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm. 

Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  sc.Nhb. 

jab  s.Nlib.  w.  &  ms.Yks.  em.  se. 

Lin.  s.Oxf.  Sus. 

I.Ma. +<■*>;. 

hiiid  Wm. 

i  s.Lan.Clis..n.Str.+5A,  s.Slf 

aid  em. Lan.  s.Lei. 

hunt  sn.Sc.  n..A3'r. 

hiDrd  I.Ma.4/iJi(/. 

Der.  War.  sc.Wor.  Shr.  Sus. 

eid  s.Lan. 

him  Sh.  4!  Or.I.  ne.Sc  Lth. 

hnrd  Bch.  Abd. 

w.Som.  nw.  &  c.Dcv. 

/;niV/Ayr.+/»V(/,  Lth.Edb.s.Nlib. 

im  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.,  hut  n.Cum. 

hard  s.Sc. 

jdbi  w.Wor.  Cor. 

Wm.,  I. Ma. +//«>/. 

+  him,  Wm.  Yks.  Lnn.  I.Ma. 

hird].^\a. 

j&b  sw.Lan. 

hiidn.  i  sw.Nhb.  I.Ma. 

Chs.  Fit.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin. 

oide.Yks.  Rut.,  Lci.+dirf.  s.Oxf. 

jeb  s.Cum. 

hcid  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.   e.Per, 

Rut.   Lei.   Nhp.  War.  Wor. 

ne.Nrf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 

jerb  Lth.  Edb. 

Ayr.  Kcb. 

Shr.  n.Hrf.   Glo.    Oxf.   Bck. 

pd  m.Cum. 

jirh  Kcb. 

oid  se.Lan.  n.Slf.  se.Kcn. 

Bdf.  Hrt.  Hnt.  m.  &  s.Cmb. 

did  cm.  sc.\  s.Lan.  nw.Lin.  Lei. 

job  Bdf. 

vid  Dor. 

Ntf.  Suf.  Ess.  Ken.  e.Sus. 

<(.'(/ ne.  snw.  m.  sc.  .v  sw.Yks. 

jjAm.Cum.Wm.  n.  Yks.,  sm.Lan. 

Hide,  v.,  176,  425,  426,  428,  429, 

[The  unstressed  form  im  is  rare- 

n. nw.  i sw.Lan.  s.Slf. n.Dcr. 

+  5A. 

43I1   433-   _434-'"'</  Dur.   m. 

ly  used  in  Eng.  but  is  com' 

e.Oxf.  s.Sur.  Sus.  w.Wil. 

vh  n.Ken. 

Cuni.,sw.Yks.  n.Der.+iV/,  nw. 

mon  in  .Sc,  where  im  is  also 

urf  S.Lin. 

jAsmLann. Stf.nw.Lin.se.  Ken. 

Lin.  s.Oxf.  Sus. 

used  as  the  unstressed  form.] 

WPid  w.Som. +ii'vd. 

Here,  150,  248,  416,  419— «><;•) 

flfrfem.Lan.  s.Lei. 

Himself,  415. 

tciid  n\v.Ox(.  w.Som.  e.Dcv. 

nnw.Yks. +/>r),  snw.Yks.  s. 

eid  s.Lan. 

Hinder,  68,   300,   501— endi(n 

Hoarse,  126, 293, 328,329— r«;/ 

Chs.  ne.  &  w.  Der. 

AoirfAyr.+Anrf,  Lth.  Edb.  s.Nhb. 

Dor. 

m."\'ks. 

fXi)  ne.Nrf.,  e.Suf.+i>(/-). 

Wm.,  I.Ma.+Anrf. 

enSiin  s.Oxf. 

/.ers  ne.  i  sn.Sc  w.Frf.  c.Pcr. 

his  n  nne.  &  s.Nhb. 

/if/(/ sw.Nhb.  I.Ma. 

hendir  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

em.Sc  S.Ayr. 

hi}r  s.Sc.  Uls.,  but  Ant.  hlr,  n. 

Iicid  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Aj'r.  Peb.  Kcb. 

hindun  S.Nhb. 

AiVi  wm.Sc  Kcb. 

Cum.  I.Ma. 

s.Sc. 

hindir  Inv.,  n.A^T.+A"/.?/-,  Ant. 

hiirs  nie.Nlib. 

//(/-Sh.  &  Or.I.  Cai.  Inv.  ne.  & 

hod  W.Frf.  e.Per. 

sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  Wm. 

hiir/s.Sc. 

sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.  wm. 

iV/ sw.Yks.  n.  i  sw.Lan.  n.Der. 

hindjr  I.Ma. 

hirs  sc.Nhh. 

&  sm.Sc.  Ant.  me.  isw.Nhb. 

id  nw.  i  e.Dev. 

/i;</,i/  ne.Sc  Ayr.,  but  n..'\yr.+ 

hps  s.Nhb. 

w^'i-)  Dur.  e.  m.  &  w.Cum.  Wm. 

(«(/ se.Lan.  n.Stf.  se.Ken. 

hindir.  Edb.  Peb.  Kcb. 

hiirs  Ant. 

Yks.,buinnw.Yks.+«Ji(),snw. 

vid  me.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som. 

himr  Lth. 

has  I.Ma. 

Yks.f /■>()•),  Lan.  w.Chs.  n.  wm. 

High,   184,    358—01'  n.Dur.    e. 

indSur)  n.Lan. 

horsSh.l. 

&  s.Slf.  Der.,  but  ne.  &  w.Dcr. 

Yks.,  se.S'ks.+rt,   cs.Yks.  n. 

indun  m.Cum. Yks., but  sw.Yks. 

iis  s.Dur. 

einn,  Lin.    Lei.    Nhp.   War. 

Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  Sus.  w. 

inSi(n,  em.  sm.  sc.  &  sw.Lan. 

Ois  s.Slf.  Rut.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  c. 

Wor.  Shr.  n.IIrf.  n.  &  s.O.sf. 

Som.  e.Dev. 

n.Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei. 

Suf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 

Bck.  Bdf.  Hrt.  lint.  ne.Nrf. 

(i  se.Yks. 

Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  e.Dev. 

ps  m.Cum.  n.Stf. 

e.  &  w.Suf.  Ess.  Ken.  s.Siir. 

ai  em. Lan. +  1,  w.Chs. +  o(',  ne. 

inOan  sw.Yks.  s.Lan. 

6.1s  em.Lan.  +  iijs/,  s.Lan. +  hjs, 

w.Siis.   Hmp.  nw.Wil.,    me. 

Dcr.,  Rut.+o),  s.Lei.  ne.Slir. 

Tndj(r)  w.Som. 

nw.Lin. +d«/,  Lei. +di/,  Sus. 

Wil.+7'>(j-),w.Wil.Dor.s.Som. 

s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  sw.Dev. 

Hinge,  352. 

e.Dor.  w.Som. 

e.Dev. 

ei  s.Dur.,   n.Cuin. +Ar,  nnw.  4: 

Hips  =  berries,  196,  383. 

d.«/em.Lnn.  nw.L'n. 

jcj^ri  e.Sus. 

snw.Yks.,  m.Yks.+r,  sw.Yks. 

Hire,  iig—aiiOt   Dur.    m.Cum. 

OS  nnw.Yks.,   c.Yks.+di/,   lus, 

jin>->  c.Hrf. +yutn,  nw.Oxf.  me. 

n.  &  nw.Lan.,  ms.Lan.+f,  s. 

Yks.,    but  se.Yks.    cinn,   n. 

nw.Lan.  nw.Dev. 

Wil..  n.Dcv. +yu(i-). 

Lan. 

sm.  sw.  Ji  s.Lan.  n.Der.  n.  jt 

est  c.Yks.  Lei. 

jOin  e.Hrf.,  GIc+Zjii"), nm.Rrks. 

hai  Hch.  Abd.  nm.Sc.,  but  w. 

nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  w.Ilrt. 

IM.';  nc.  snw.  i  c.Yks.,  sc.  4sw. 

w.Som.,  n.  nw.  &  sw.Dev., 

Frf.e.Pcr.Aix,  Lth.+/irx,Edb. 

aiiir)  cm.  i  se.Lan.  s.Chs.  s.Lin. 

Yk.s.+/«.'c/,  n.  sm.  sw.  i  s.  Lan. 

s.TlcvAJXn. 

+//;-,  Peb. 

s.Lei. 

n.  i  nw.Der.  s.Lin.  Oxf.,  but 

ji  n  Hrf.,  but  n.Hrf.  ixn,  e.Hrf. 

haix  Or.I. 

fijir)  se.Yks.  nw.Dcr.  Sus. 

s.Oxf. o«,  w.Wil.  c.Som. 

jij(n,ji)^n,  Glo.  Oxf.,  but  nw. 

hai s.Sc.+hri,  ha\,  I.Ma. 

hair\nv.+hcir,  nc.Sc.+hoir,  but 

113!/  se.  sw.  Jt  cs.Yks. 

Ox(.jixr>,  n.  i  s.O.sf.  ini),  s. 
Dev. 

hci  s.Sc.  Uls.,  but  Ant.  Aiy,  Wm. 

Bch.  Abd.  heir.  em.  &  wm.Sc. 

Hock,  383. 

Kcb.Ant.sw.Nhb.Wm.I.Ma. 

Hoe,  425,  429. 

v(i')  c.Som. 

hrix  s.Sc. 

hni.Hr)  s.Nhb. 

Hold,  v.,  41,  236,  253.  302,  307, 

Hem,  413. 

hi'x  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  hai. 

haiir  n.Cum. 

425,  427,  429,  430,  432— (irf 

Heron,  248. 

hix  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb. 

hair  Ayr. 

n.Dur.+dd,  had,  hauld,  oiild. 

Herring,  42,  229,  231,  248,  382 

Ill  Edb.  me.  sc.  sw.  ti  s.Nhb.  n. 

hiii/r  s.Sc. 

and  se.Lan.,  n.Dcr.+ond,  viid. 

—  erin  m.Cum.  em.  i  sw.Lan. 

Cum.  Wm. 

heir  Inv.  Uls.,  but  Ant.  hair,  me. 

<!/(/(/ se.Ken. 

Sif.    n.Dcr.    nw.Lin.   s.Oxf. 

hix  sn.Sc.  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Ant. 

&  sc.Nhb. 

0(/ n.Dur.,  nnw.Yks.+orf. 

se.Ken. 

i  m.Cum.  m.Yks.  em.  sc.  sw.  4: 

hiir  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  c. 

had  Cai.  ne.  Jt  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  r. 

crjn  Sus. 

ms.Lan.  nw.Der. 

Per. 

Per.  em.Sc,    but   Llh.    Edb. 

har.in  sw.  &  S.Nhb, 

oiw.Chs.  n.Slf.  S.Lin.  Rut.  Lei., 

hoir  ne.Sc. 

hpd,   Peb.  htid,   sm.Sc.+hvd, 

herin  Kcb.  I.Ma. 

but  s.Lei.  (ii,  m.Nhp.  m.Bck. 

oi/in n.Stf.  Lei.,  but  s. Lei.  dii  n, 

me.  N  lib.  +onid,  se.  N lib. +/id//, 

herjn  Lth.  Peb.  Ant. 

Ess.  se.Ken. 

se.Ken. 

s.Nhb.+//(Jn/rf,  n.Dur.,  n.Cum. 

/lerjn  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  Ayr.+hemi. 

»imc. &  w.Wil.  Dor., but c. Dor. 

viiir)  me.  H  w.Wil.  Dor.,  but  e. 

+hoid,  od. 

hcnn  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Edb. 

li. 

Dor.  iinr),  Som.  Dcv.  w.Cor. 

hanl  Ant. 

hsriit  Wm. 

«■  ne.Nrf.  c.Dor. 

>inn  ne.Nrf.  e.Dor. 

/loiiW  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

iorin  sw.Yks. 

Hile,  266. 

His,  393.  4",  4' 2,  4 '3- 

had  Or.I. 

jerin  s.Lan. 

Hill,  iio-f/Dor. 

Hisn,  4ir,  413. 

hald  sw.Wm.+/;orf. 
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Hold  (contd.— 
had  s.Sc. +lia/d,  hod. 
hatd  s.Sc. 
hed  Sh.I. 

haild  V\s.+hdld,  but  Ant.  hniil. 
hod  s.Sc,    ne.Wm.  +  hpJ,    sw. 

\Vm. 
hoiil  I. Ma. 
hojd  n.Cum. 
/ipd  wm.Sc.   n.Ayr.   Llh.  EJb. 

n.Nhb.  ne.Wm. 
hod  se.Nhb. 
hdld  Uls. 
hud  A\-T.,  but  n.Ayr.  //('(/,  sm. 

-Sc.  Pcb. 
orfs.Dur.  n.  e.  m.  &  w.Cum.  n. 

m.  &  s.Wm.  ne.  nnvv.  snw.  & 

e.Yks.,  m.Yks.+o.;rf,  se.Yks.+ 

prf,s\v.Yks.+oH(/,es.Yks  ,  ms. 

Yks.  n.Lan.+o!/rf,  nw.Lan.  s. 

Stf.,  n.Lin.+orf. 
Olid  sw.  ms.  i  s.Yks.  n.  em.  m. 

fli  sw.Lan.,  ms.Lan.+WH^.   s. 

Lan.,  n.Stf.+«irrf,  wm..Slf.  n. 

Der.   Not.   nw.Lin.,   e.Hrf.+ 

vtid,  vu/d. 
oriWme.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
o.fd  m.  &  nm.Yks. 
prfse.Yks.,  n.Ken.-ipW. 
^/d  n.Ken. 
oitl  e.Ken.+o(/. 
6d  n.  &  S.Lin.  Lei.,  but  n.Lei. 

Diid,  n.Wor.  e.Suf.,  Ess.+oW, 

e.Ken.  S.Sur.  w.Sus. 
61  e.Sus.  e.Som.,  w.Som.+o/rf, 

s.Dev. 
old  e.Wan,  G\o.+3uld,  0.\f.  n. 

Bck.,  m.Bck.+6/t,   BdC.   Ess. 

sm.Hmp.,    e.Dor. +a'dW,    w. 

Som.  n.  &  nw.Dev. 
6/1  m.Bck. 
ujld  w.Wil. 
viid  ms.Lan.  Chs.   n.   &  e.Stf. 

Der.,  but  n.Der.+aiirf,  oiid,  w. 

Der.+«»/,  n.Lei.  e.Hrf.  s.Nrf. 

w.Suf. 
d;(W  e.Hrf.  nw.  &  me.Wil. 
«»/  w.Der. 
stild  Glo. 
awWe.Dor. 

Hole,  93,  236 — ail!  se.Ken. 
at  w.Wil. 
hoi  Sh.I.  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

Ao/, sn.Sc,  w.Frf.  e.Per.+Ao/. 
/id;7sw.Nhb. 
hoi  wm.Sc. 
Aoj/s.Nhb. 
/lo/  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Fif.  c.Per. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Uls.  me. 

Nhb.  I. Ma. 
Ah.)/ s.Sc.  se.Nhb. 
oil  sw.  es.  &  ms.Yks.,  n.Lan.+ 

ujl.  em. Lan. +0.?/,  sm.Lan.+o/, 

sc.Lan.,  s.Lan.+o/. 
0'/  n.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
p/m.Nhp.  me.Wil.  nw.Som.  n. 

nw.  4:  sw.  Dev. 
d.*l  n.Wm.em.Lan.  nw.Lin., Lei. 

e.Dcv.+o/. 
d/nnw.Yks.+(«/,  «•;(,;/,  sm.  sw. 
&  s.Lan.  n.Slf.  n.  *  nw.Der. 
Lei.  Sus.  e.Dor.  e.Dev. 
i/^/s.Dur.  ne.  &  nnw.Yks..  snw. 
Yks.+!<K.'/,  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.  n. 
Si  nw.Lan.  s.Lin. 
HI  ne.Nrf. 

wol  m.Cum.  w.Wm. 
U'ul  Dor.,  but  c.Dor.  0/. 
!M/.'/  nnw.  Sc  snw. Yks. 
Holiday,    129,   229,   z^i—alid^ 
s.  Uur.  s.Wm.  ne.  nnw.  U  snw. 


Yks.,  e.Yks. +cihd.f,  m.  se.  sw. 

&  es.Yks.  n.  nw.  &  se.Lan. 
ahdi  sw.han. +oljdi,  ms.Lan.  n. 

&  nw.Der.  s.Lin. 
(jhdj  e.Yks.  em.  &  s.Lan. 
ehdj  m.Cum. 
hnlide  sc.  &  sw.Nhb. 
halid.)  me.  i s. Nhb.,  Wm.+helidy, 

but  s.Wm.  alidj. 
hclid.i  n.Cum.  Wm. 
holi-dc  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

n.Ayr.  Kcb. 
holide  S.Ayr.,  I.Ma.+/;o//n'.). 
holid.i  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  halcdi', 

I. Ma. 
holihti  s.Sc. 
hobde  Edb. 
hobdi  Lth. 
olidc  n.Stf.  s.Oxf. 
o//(<'ism.Lan.  s.Stf.  se.Ken.  w. 

Wil. 
ohdc  e.Suf  Sus. 
ohdc  e.'iom. 
ohdi  sw.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs.   Lei. 

ne.Nrf  Dor.  e.Dev. 
ohdj  nw.Lin. 
Hollow,  253. 
Holly,  94,  231,  26S—holc  ne.Sc. 

w.Frf  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  s.Sc 
/jo// S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  sw. 

&  s.Nhb.  n.Cum.,  Wm.-\-holni, 
.      I.Ma. 
holin  Wm. 
holi!  Kcb.  me.Nhb. 
/jo// wm.Sc,  but  n.Aj'r.  holv. 
oil  m.Cum.  em.  sm.  &  se.Lan., 

sw.Lan.+o//»,   s.Lan.    Stf   n. 

Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf 

sc. Ken. Sus.  w.Wil. Dor.  Som. 

e.Dev. 
olii!  nnw.  m.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  & 

sw.Lan.  n.  &  ne.Der.  nw.Lin. 
olit  Dur. 
Home,  123,  236,  248,  249 — aiiiii 

se.Ken. 
t:jni  sr)\v.Yks.+ia/n.  hm,  ra.Yks. 

.{■ijiii.jaw,  jhiii,T\.'L?in.-^-H3m. 
cm  UQ.Yks.+hfin.  jam. 
ha'iii  Sh.l.+lient. 
heim  Ayr. +//(";;/.  Ant. 
he.itn  n.Cum. +hinni,  hicfii,  hijjii. 
hem  Sh.L,   ne.  &   sn.Sc+/;r>», 

w.Frf  e.Per.,  wm.  &  sm.Sc.+ 

hem. 
hem  Or.l. +lnm,  Cai.  ne.  sn.  & 

nm.Sc.,but  w.Frf.  e.Per.//f;;j, 

em.  wm.&  sm.Sc,  Uls.+/io//;, 

but  Ant.  heim. 
Ilium  n.Cum.,  'Wm.-i-iam,  jam, 

but  n.VJm. +ijm. 
hieiii  n.Cum. 
hijm  s.Sc.+hJeiii,  n.Nhb.,  me. 

Nhb.+/iH"j,    se.Nhb. +/yV)H, 

jcm,  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum. 
him  Or.l. 
hjem  s.Sc.  se.  i  S.Nhb.,  n.Dur.+ 

Jem. 
h(-,m  Uls.  LMa. 
hum  me.Nhb. 
iam  e.  &  m.Cum.,  w.Cum. +;Vti«, 

jem,   Wm.,   nnw.Yks. +y/a>«, 
snw. Yks. 
tJm  s.Dur.,  n.Wm.+///£7;;j,   ne. 
snw.  &  m. Yks.,  se.Yks. +;'(?;;/, 
wom. 
ya»;;w.Cuni.Winne.  Yks, e.Yks. 
•izvom,r\m.\ks.+ie.im,  m.&se. 
Yks.,  nw.han. +jtim,  jiam. 
jam  nw.Lan. 

Jem  se.Nhb.  n.Dur.  w.Cum. 
Jejm  nm.Yks. 


Jiam  nnw.Yks.  nw.Lan. 

Jijm  m.Yks. 

jum  G\o.+zvdm,  ivvm. 

am  n.Stf +rco/;/,  worn,  em.Stf.+ 

luom,    worn,    wm.Stf. +  o.?»j, 

worn,  Not.+o"!,  «?;;(,  vm,  n. 

Lei.,  sw.Nhp. +  orj;;j.  dm,  e. 

War. +  !fo<;j,  wmii,  w.War. + 

cm.wojm,  s.'War. +  11  jm, wom, 

n.Bck. +  0JIH,  tvvm,  se.Hrt.4- 

oj(/;;.o;;i,!«)»,Hnt.,  Ess.+dw, 

pm,  um,  vm,  w.Som.+ojm,  n. 

Dev.  +  om,  s.Dev. +  0111. 
oiim  ne.Nhp.+d/;;.  m.Nhp.+d;;j, 

dm,  wom.  sw. Nhp.,  e.Oxf. + 

dm,  m.Bck.+w;;;,  6m,  zvojm, 

wvm,  Bdt  +  vm,  se.Hrt. 
03m  ms.Yks.+nynt,  wm.Stf,  n. 

Lin.+d.)m,m.Lin.n.Bck.,Sus. 

+  dj}n,  but  w.Sus.  +  d/j;. 
pm  Ess.,  me.Wil. +  zt'UJ>/. 
6m  m.Nlip.,  s.Wor.  +  o;i;,  wom, 

zvom,  s.^ri.+6m,tim,rim,vm. 

Ess.  n.  &  sw.Dev. 
ojm  em.Lan.4-d;»,  n.  &  n\v.Lin., 

w.Wor.+d;>j,  zuojtii,  ivvm,  m. 

Bck.,  s.Sur.4-d)«,  Sus.  Hnip. 

w.Som.  e.Dev. 
01)1  em. Lan.,  s.Lan.+H^w,  worn, 

iv6m,wv>ti, s.Chs. -^wom.Vinh, 

■^wom,  zuom.  Not.  ne.  m.&sw. 

Nhp.w.War.w.&s.Wor.,n.& 

ne.Shr.+z£;o«j,  zvvtn,  se.Shr.+ 

zviim,  worn,  e.  w.  &  s.Oxf  m. 

Bck.  nw.  &  se.Hrt.  nw.  &  s. 

Nrf  w.Suf  Ess.  S.Sur., w.Sus. 

+  djm,  s.Dev. 
um  Rut.  +  jijo;;,  s.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
it.}m  sw.Yks.+a'o;;j,  zttiym,  ms. 

&  s.Yks.  n.&  m.Lan.,  ms.Lan. 

+  w6m,  wiim,  zviim,  wvm,  s. 

Lan. ,e.Der.+zt'«;H, Not., s.Lin. 

+vm,  s.War.se.Hrt.  nw.  &  w. 

Wil.,  e.Dor. 4-aiHJHi. 
fim  ne.  &  s.Nrf 
vm  Not.  s.Lin.  Lei.,  but  n.Lei. 

om,  n.Bck.  Bdf  ne.Cmb.  Ess. 

s.Nrf 
U'om  e.  se.sw.&  es.Yks.,  se.Lan. 

+wo3m,  sw.Lan.+rcd»7,  zvvm, 

s.Lan.,  Chs.-tzvvm,  but  s.Chs. 

+6m,  Fit.  'Dnh.JtzcDm,n.  h  em. 

Stf.,  s.  Stf +  ?£'«;;  J,  it'JJ';:,n.  Der., 

ne.Der.+zc*«;;j,   wvm,  e.  &  s. 

War.  s.Wor.  n.  &  ne.Shr.,  n. 

&  e.Hrf +«'«»;. 
zvojm  se.Lan.  n.Ken.  nw.Som. 
zoom  m.Nhp. 
wo.mi  w.War.  w.Wor.  Brks.  m. 

Bck.I.W.Dor.,bute.Dor.!(.?M;, 

zvii^m. 
worn  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf,  e. 

Stf +w««i,  w.Der.,  m.Shr.  4- 

wvm,  Glo. 
T£'jj;;j ms.Lan. s.Stf  ne.Der.  Rut. 
zviom  sw.Yks.  e.Dor. 
wiim  sm.  Si  ms.Lan.  n.Wor.  se. 

Shr. 
wvm  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  Fit. 

Dnb.  e.  em.  wm.  Ar  s.Stf  ne. 

nw.  e.  &  s.Der.  e.War.  w.  &  s. 

Wor.  n.ne.m.  &  se.Shr.n.&e. 

Hrf  Glo.  nw.Oxf  n.  &m.Bck. 

me.Wil.  e.Som. 
Honour,  212. 
Hoo,  406. 
Hood,  169 — hid  n.Ayr.+hiid,  s. 

Ayr.+/i»rf. 
huds. Ayr.  n.  sw.&  s.Nhb.,  Wm. 

+liiid. 
had  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  n.Cum.Wm. 


hiid  Ant.  I.Ma. 

Aarf  w.Frf  e.Per.  Peb.  Kcb, 

hiid  Lth.  Edb. 

hiid  n.Ayr. 

i(rf  n.  em.  &  s.Lan.  Stf.  n. Der.  n.& 

nw.Lin.  Lei.  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 
ttid  sw.Yks. 

lid  m.Cum.  s.Oxf.  w.Cor. 
tid  sm.  &  sw.Lan. 
»rf  nw.Oxf.  ne.Nrf 
lid  e.Dev. 
Hook,  169,  249,  340 — xi"^  ^ch. 

Abd. 
Xii/t  Peb. 
Xvk  S.Ayr. 

hiiik  Kcb.+ln'ik,  s.t^hb.+hjiik. 
hisk  sw.Nhb.  Wm. 
hjtik  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ani.+hiik,  s. 

Nhb. 
hjfik  Lth.  Y.ih.+hjiik. 
hjok  n.Ayr. 
hjiik  Lth.  Edb. 
huk  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ant.  I.Ma. 
hfik  Kcb. 
(//im. Cum. sw.Yks.  n.&em.Lan. 

n.Stf. 
tik  s.Stf  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 
uk  sm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  n. 

Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  Oxf. 

Sus.  w.Cor. 
vkn.Hrl 

exk  w.Som.  n.Dev. 
lik  e.Dev. 
Hop,  v.,  83 — ap  w.Wil. +0^. 
hap  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.,  wm.Sc.-i-/io/>,  hop,  Edb. 

Peb.  Kcb. 
hap  wm.Sc.  Lth. 
hop  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  hap, 

Ayr.  Nhb.  Wm.  I.Ma. 
hop  wm.  &  s.Sc. 
op  Dur.  m.Cum.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs. 

Stf  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 

Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Shr.  s.Oxf. 

Cmb.  Nrf.  Suf  Ken.  w.Wil. 

Dev.  Cor. 
pp  me.Wil. 
Hope,  93,  236 — ttiip  se.Ken. 
ap  w.Wil.+o/>. 
eipm.Yks. 
haiip  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc,  wm.Sc.4- 

Iwp,  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
hopne.Sc.+hoiip,hviip,  but  Bch. 

Abd.  haiip,  w.Frf  e.Per. +h6p, 

hviip. 
hoiip  ne.Sc, 
hpp  Wm. 
hop  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc,  s.Sc, 

4-A»^/i,Ant.  Nhb.n.Cum.I.Ma. 
hup  Sh.I. 
hiup  s.Sc. 

hvup  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 
pp  sw.Wil.  sw.Dev. 
dp  w.Som. 
dip  snw.Yks.+d/>,  ».'/>,  zviitp,  cm. 

Lan.+o/),  n.  &  nw.Lin.  e.Dor. 
dp  Dur.,    nn\v.Yks.+ii)p,  snw. 

Yks.  em.  sm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 

n.Stf  n.  ne.  &  nw.Der.,  Rut. 

+/(/>,  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf.  w.Wil. 
up  Rut.  e.Suf 
U3p  nnw.  &  snw. Yks.,  se.Yk5.+ 

zvop,  wiijp,  sw.  &  es.Yks.  n.  & 

nw.Lan.  s.Lin. 
up,  vp  Lei. 

zmp  e.Yks.-^wusp,  se.Yks. 
wpp  m.Cum. 
zvit3p  snw.  e.  &  se.Yks. 
Horn,  87,  234— dn  s.War.  s.Sur. 

Sus.  Dor.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor. 

nw.  &  e.Som. 


HORN 


[133] 


IDIOT 


hant  l.^a.  +  Zurii. 

horn  Sli.  &  Or. I.  nc.Sc.  S.Ayr 

Uls.,  but  Aril,  hum,  me.  dc  se. 

Nhb.  n.Ciim. 
//p/i  s.Nhb. 

horn  wm.Sc,  but  n.AjT.  horn, 
horn  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc. 

n.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 
hturn  s.Sc. 
/;i?m  sw.Nhb. 
/ij;;(  I. Ma. 
urjn  nnw.Yks.,  snw.Yks.  +  px, 

o;/.  Lei.  +(>;/. 
O.JH  n.Dur.  c.Yks.,  ni.Yks. +/(.'«, 

sw.Yks.  Rut.  sc.Kcn.  e.Dcv. 
pn  m.Cum.  snw.Yks.,  se.Yks.  + 

on,  u3n,  es.Yks.  n.  sm.  sw.  i 

s.Lan.n.Stf.  ii.&nw.Der.  I.in. 

I.ei.  s.O.xf.  m.Bck.  ne.Nif.  e. 

Suf. 
on  snw.  &  se.Yks. 
iipn  s.Dur.  ne.  m.  &  se.Yks. 
.7>/  se.  Lan. 
Horse,  87, 88,  382— ns  GIo.  Dor. 
hors  Or.I.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.Nhb. 

n.Cum. 
hos  Wm.  I. Ma. 
hps  s.Nhb. 
hors  Lth.  Edb. 
OS  ms.Lan.,  s.Lan.4j>s,  Chs.  Fit. 

em.  &  s.Stf.  w.Der.,  nw.Lin. 

■¥3s,  m.  i  S.Lin.  sw.Nhp.  e. 

War.  -Shr.  Hrf.  Oxf.  Hnt.  Suf. 

Ess.  Ken.  Sus.  mc.Wil.  nw. 

Som.  nvv.  &  e.Dev. 
o«  sw.Yks.  s.Wor.  nvv.Hrt. 
pi  m.Cum.  n.  sm.se.sw.  &s.Lan. 

n.Stf.  n.  iSi  ne.Der.  m.Hmp.  w. 

Som.  Cor. 
5s  n.  &  nw.Lin. 
Hose,  384,  385. 
Hosen,  379. 
Hot,  129,  236,  s^Q-el  Dur.  m. 

Cum.,  ne.Yks. +/(!/',  nnw.Yks. 
hcl  Or.L  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  em.Sc,  but  Peb.  hot,  wm. 

Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  hot,  s.Sc.  Ant. 

Nhb.  n.C:um.,  Wm.  +  Ao/. 
hot  Kcb.  Wm.  LMa. 
hoi  n.Ayr.  Peb. 
ht  snw.Yks. 

jatnc.  &  m.Yks.,  se.Yks. +  0/. 
jial  nw.Lan. 
ot  se.  &  es.Yks.  n.  em.  sin.  & 

sw.Lan.,s.Lan.+j<//(/,  Stf.  Lin. 

Rut.    Lei.    s.Oxf.    Nrf.    Suf. 

Ken.  Sus.  w.Wil.,  w.Som.+ 

p/,  Dev.+ifo/, 
p/  w.Som. 
Ill  sw.Yks. 
ji'o/se.Lan.  Chs.  n.Der.,  ne.Der. 

+  ivDt,  Nhp.  Slir.  Som.,  but  w. 

Som.  ot,  pf,  Dev. 
u/ut  w.Yks.  s.  Lan. 
wdI  ne.  ii  nw.  Dcr. 
Hound,  104,  307 — at'nd  s.Chs., 

nw.Der.+rti<»/rf. 
fl«Hrfes.Yks.n.Lan.,n.Stf.+i(W, 

n.Der. +  (7j;/f/,  nw.Der. 
atisnd  s.l-in.  +  ciind. 
afnd  n.Dcr. 
aiind  se.l.an. 
find  sw.Yks. +«Hrf,  s.Lan.+aiirf, 

w.Dcr. 
mnd  sm.  sw.  a:  s.Lan. 
eun  Ess.,  c.^iis. +  eiind,  w.Som. 
tiind  S.Lin.  m.Uck.  Ken.  e.Sus. 
Miirf  sw.Yks. 
haiin  wni.Sc,  buf  n.Ayr.  hvti, 

Kcb.  Ant. 


hniind  sm.Sc,  but  Kcb.  haiin. 

hoiiii  LMa. 

hnnd  s.Sc. +hvnd,  me. Nhb.,  se. 

Nhb. +  /i;'n/(/. 
hnn  n.Cum. +  hiind. 
hi'ind  Nhb.,  but  me. Nhb.  hiiiid, 

se.Nhb. +/;i(//f/,  n.Cum.  Wm. 
hvn  ne.Sc.  n.Ayr. 
hvnd  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc. 
Iwiind  w.  Frf.  e.  Per. 
oiind  nw.Lan. 
und    s.Diir.,    nnw.Yks.  +  find, 

snw.Yks.  n.Stf.  n.Lin. 
find  m.Cum.  ne.  nnw.  e.  m.  ii  se. 

Yks.  nw.Lin. 
und  n.Wor. 

viin  Lei.  e.Suf.  w.WiL  Dor. 
o«H</Rut.  s.Oxf.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus. 

cnn{d,  mc.Wil.  c.Dcv. 
3iind  ne.Nrf. 
Hough,  358,  359,  360. 
Hour,  382. 
House,  171,  172,  248,  328,  376, 

379i  3*^4 — o'iChs.,  but  s  Chs. 

+ni«,tiH5,  n.Stf +o«,  nw.Der. 

+aiis,  e.Der.+rts,  aiis,  avs,  as. 
as  s.Lan.+«u5,  as,  ms,  eus,  vus, 

e.Der..  w.Der. +  rts. 
alls  nw.Yks.+«5,  es.Yks.  n.  &  m. 

Lan.,  se.Lan.+a's.  3ns,  s.Chs. 

+ais,  vus,  Dnb.  e.Stf.,  em.Sif. 

+avs,  wm.  &  s.Stf.,  ne.Der.+ 

«.«,  nw.Der.  c.Dcr.,  s.Der. + 

aiiis,    m.Lin.+o»s,    Lei.   ne. 

Nhp. +CUS,  vus,  m-Nhp.+fl;»5, 

etis,  jaiis,  vus,  c.  &  w.War.,  n. 

Wor.+ms,  vv.Cor.  . 
avs  ms.Lan.+^,  s.Lan.  em,Stf. 

e.Der.  Not. 
aiss\v.\ks.+ds,e}S,bs,  n.Stf,  n. 

Der.  +  VUS. 
as  sw.Yks.,  ms.Yks.4«5,  s.Yks. 

s.Lan.  ne.  e.  i  w.Der. 
mus  m.Nhp. 

ms  sm.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan. 
cans  s.Der. 
eiis  S.Lin.  Lei.  ne.  &  m.Nhp.  n. 

Wor.  s.Pcm.  m.Bck.  Bdf  nw. 

Hrt.,sc. Hrt.4//HS,  Hnt.m.se. 

&s.Cmb.,  nw.Nrf.e.Suf.+!)«s, 

w.Suf.,Ess.+u/rs,  Ken.s.Sur., 

SuS.  +  «H5,   W.Som.  +  «<i,  OU2, 

e.  Co  r.  + CHS. 
cuz  W.Som. 
evs  s.Lan. 
c)s  sw.  &  ms.Yks. 
heus  Uls. +//.>»«,  but  Ant.  hiis. 
hous  I.Ma.+UHii. 
hus  Sc.+hfis,  Ant.,  me. Nhb.  n. 

Cum.+ZiHS. 
hfis  Sc.  n.  &  mc.Nhb'.,  se.  &  sw. 

Nhb. +»«, s.Nhb.,  n.Dur.+oxs, 

lis.  n.Cum.,  Wm. +HS,  but  n. 

Wm.+(iKS. 
h)us  Uls. 
i3S  sw.Yks. 
Jans  m.Nlip. 
jcus  se.Hrt. 

ons  n.Dur.  nw.Lan.  m.Lin. 
ous  n.VJm. +fis. 
fis  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.  &  s.Dur.  c. 

m.  &  w.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nw.  e. 

m.  i  se.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lin. 
vus  S.Lan.  LMa.  s.Chs.  Fit.  cm. 

Stf  n.Der.  Rut.   Lei.  nc.  m. 

isw.Nhp.s.War.  s.Wor.  Shr. 

n.Hrf  Oxf.  nm.Brks.  n.lkk. 

w.Hrt.  nw.&s.Nrf.e.Suf.  F.ss. 

Sus.Wil.Dor.,butc.Dor.+ji(4-, 

s.Som.  c.Dcv.  c.Cor. 
vus  w.Som. 


)us  se.Lan.  c.Hrf.  GIo.  ne.Nrf. 

sm.Hmp.,  c.Dor.+uKS. 
>iis  n.Dev.+j««,  sw.  iL  s.Dcv. 
jiic  n.Dcv. 
Household,  328. 
Hovel,  83. 
How,  171,  248,357— oi'Chs.,  but 

ne.Chs.  vti,  nw.Der.+r7». 
an  s.Wm.  nw.Yks.+ii,  es.Yks.  n. 

Lan.  Dnb.  c.  &  s.Stf,  n.Dcr. 

+ay,  fi,  oil,  nw.Der.,  nw.Lin. 

+K,  s.  Lei.  e.  i  w.War.,  s.  War. 

+t)K,  w.Cor. 
aj  n.Dcr. 
(J  sw.Yks.,  ms.Yks. +f,  s.Yks.,  s. 

Lan. +«,!;«,  n.  ne.e.i  w.Dcr. 
ail  se.  Lan.+.?K. 
fl'K  m.Nhp.+fH,  vii. 
X  sm.  sw.  li  s.Lan. 
f»  S.Lin.,  Lei.+/W/*,  f;/r,  but  s.Lei 

an,  ne.  &  m.Nhp.+UK,  n.Wor. 

m.Bck.  Bdf.  Hrt.  se.Cmb.,  e. 

Suf.+i^K,  w.Suf  Ess.  Ken.  s. 

Sur.  w.Sus.  w.Som. 
«  ms.Yks. 
ffi  Sh.L,  Cai.+Aj(,   ne.Sc,  but 

Bch.  Abd.  hfi,  sn.Sc.+/iH,  w. 

Frf  e.Per. 
heu  Uls.+ZoK,  but  Ant.  hfi. 
holt  LMa.+UH. 
hfi  Cai.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.  em.  wm.  * 

sm.Sc.  Ant.  me. Nhb., se. Nhb. 

+  K,  sw.   &  s.Nhb.,   n.Dur.  + 

K,  n. Cum.,  Wm.+H,  but  s.Wm. 

+aii. 
hiu  Uls. 
jail  Lei. 
on  nw.Lan. 
fi  se.Nhb.  n.  &  s.Dur.  e.  m.  i  w. 

Cum.  Wm.  nw.  c.  m.  nm.  ii  se. 

Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lin. 
vu  em.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  ne.Chs. 

Fit.  n.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  s. 

War.  n.  &  se.Shr.,  Hrf  +  5i(, 

Oxf  s.Nrf  e.Suf.  Sus.,  but  w. 

Sus.  cKjWii.,  Dor. +»«, e.Dev. 

JK  se.Lan.  Hrf  Glo.ne.Nrf.Hmp. 

Dor. 
Sli  n.  c.  Sc  sw.Dev. 
Hundred,  97,  263,  300,  301  — 
hundred     sw.Nhb.,     S.Nhb.    + 

hiindj'r). 
hundjd  n.Cum, 
hnndjir)  s.Nhb. 
hiindyr  Ant. 
hniiSjt  Wm. 
hiind.ir,  hiinSsid  LMa. 
/i«»rf.(r  w. Frf  e.Per. 
hviiir  Bch.  Abd. 
/iDH,>;  ne.Sc, but  Bch.  Abd. /io«(V, 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
hvn^rt  Peb, 
ui:d0.id  n.Lan. 
undrjd  m.Cum. 
undjd  Yks.  Stf.  Lin.  Lei. 
iindjt  n.Der.  c.Hrf 
iindjd  sm.l.an. +iindjl,  sw.  A:  s, 

Lan.  s.Wor. 
iindjt  sm.  &  se.Lan.  s.Chs. 
vndjd  m.tibp.  w.  Wor.  GIo.  Oxf. 

nie.Wil.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
i)ii(/jrf sc.Kcn.  Sus. 
Hunger,   loi,  272— /io>;.»r  Uls., 

but  Ant.  hiiijjr. 
hnijir,  Bch.  Abd.+/ioyi'r. 
hiitjJir)  s.Nhb. 
htiijirAnX.  me.  SC.  it  sw.Nhb.  n. 

Cum.  Wm. 
hiiiji^jr  LI\Ia. 
hvijir  Bch.  Abd. 


//DjjrSh.  Jt  Or.I .  ne.Sc,  but  Bcli. 

Abd.  hntfir,  hvyir,  w.Frt.  c. 

Per.  em.  wm.  sm.  &  s.Sc. 
oi)i;j  n  m.Bck. 
i(>;.i^>/-)cs.Yk3.  n.Lan.  s.Slf.  Lin. 

Lei.  Rut. 
uijJin  Dur.  m.Cum.  Yks.,  but  cs 

Yks.  ui)i,'j^rtnw.  iccm.Lan.  n. 

Slf  n.Dcr. 
iiijzur)  sm.  sw.  &  ms.Lan.  nw. 

Dcr.  n.Wor. 
vijgxri  s.Oxf  n.Cmb.  ne.Nrf.  c. 

Suf.me.iw.Wil.  Som. c.Dcv. 

Cor. 
vi]3{n  sc.Kcn.  Sus. 
Hunk,  266. 
Hurl,  234,  398 — ani,  ddl,  til  c. 

Dor. 
p/ S.Lin.  Lei.  s.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
Hurt,  210,  428,  429,  433. 
Husband,  173,303,307 — hna'm 

s.Nhb. 
hiizbnd  me.  It  sw.Nhb.  w.Wm. 
hiizbn  LMa. 
hvzhind  Bch.  Abd. 
hvzbn    Or.L,    n.Ayr. +/ios4ii(/, 

Kcb. 
hvzbnd  n.Ayr.,  n.Cum. -msbiid. 
hvzbnl     wm.Sc,     but     n.Ayr. 

hvsbn(d),  s.Sc. 
uzbn  m.  Jc  s.Wm. +uabiid,  snw. 

e.  &  m.Yks.,  nm.Yks. -^tizbud, 

sc.  sw.  &  ms.Yks.,  s. Yks.  + 

mbnd,  nw.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Lin., 

nw.Lin.+i<.;A;i(/. 
uzbnd  Dur.   n.  jc  m.Cum.,  w. 

Cum.+«jA<i/,  m.  ic  s.Wm.  ne. 

nnw.  snw.  nm.  jc  s.Yks.,  n. 

Sif.+iizbnt,  nw.  &  S.Lin.  Rut. 

m.Bck. 
((cO);/e.i  w.Cum.  n.Wm.  n.Der. 
iizbn    m.Lan.,    ms.Lan.    Lci.-t- 

iizbiit,  sw.Nhp.  e.  i  s.War., 

nw.Oxf, -hvzbnd. 
itzbnd  sw.  &  s.Lan.+(/»AM/,  wm. 

Stf,  nc.Der.+ii;i"/,  e.  w.  li 

s.Der.  n.Wor.  n.Shr. 
I'lzbnt  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  w. 

Chs.  n.Stf  n.  nc.  i  nw.Der. 

Lei. 
vzbn  m.Nhp.  c.Hrf  GIo.  e.Oxf. 

Bdf    Cmb.    s.Nrf,    e.Suf.  + 

vzbnd,Vlss.  n. Ken.s.Sur.  Sus. 

sw.Hmp.  nw.  me.  4:  w.Wil. 

Dor.  Som.  e.Dev. 
vzbnd  nw.Oxf.    ne.Nrf.   e.Suf 

sc.Kcn.  sm.Hmp. 
Hussy,  173. 

I.  403- 

Ice,  154,  29.5 — nis  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

Ant.  s.Nlib.  n.Dur.Cum.,  but 

n.Cum.  ais,  Wm.  nnw.  snw. 

sw.  &  es.Yks.   n.  nw.  jt  sw. 

Lan.n.&nw.  Lin.  S.Oxf  e.Suf. 
aisi  n.Der. 

(is  m.  4:  se.Yks.  sm.Lan. 
(iis  se.  i  s.  Lan .,  I.  Ma. +(-/s,  s.Chs. 

Rut.    Lei.    m.Nhp.    w.War., 

m.Bck. +oi>. 
aisI  em. Lan.  wm.Stf.  nw.Der. 
ais  n.Cum. 
eis  nc.  sn.  wm.  4  s.Sc.  Uls.,  but 

Ant.  ais,  me.  se.  li  sw.Nhb. 

s.Dur.  e.Yks.  LMa. 
(is  Inv.  w. FrI.  e.Per.  Peb.  Kcb. 
01s n.&  s.Slf  S.Lin.  m.Bck.,  ne. 

Nif +.<is,  se.Ken. 
vis  w.Hrt.  Sus.  me.  di  w.Wil. 

Dor.  Som.  e.Dev. 
fis  ne.Nrf. 
Idiot,  266. 


IDLE 
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Idle,   154,  306— nirf/ Ayr. +<•/(//, 

Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n. 

&  svv.Lan.  n.Der.  s.Oxf. 

etidld  n W.Lin. 

fl;V// em.  se.  &  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  n\v. 

Der.  s.  Lei. 
f/rf/ Ayr.  sw.Nhb. 
f:V//Inv.ne.Sc.w.Frf.e.Per.  Kcb. 
oiiil  n.Stf.  se.Ken. 
iiitilSus.  me.Wil.Dor.Som.Dev. 
If,  266,  280. 

111,68,  398-f/ne.Sc.+.?/. 
//  S.Ayr. +.»/,    Kcb.    Ant.   Nlib. 
Dur.   Cum.  Wm.   Yks.   Lan. 
Chs.  LMa.  Stf.  Der.  Lin.  Lei. 
Oxf.  Ken.  Sus. 
/.?/\v.Som.  e.Dev. 
3/Inv.  ne.Se.  w. Frf.  e. Per.  Ayr., 
but  s.Ayr.+i7,  Ltli.  Edb.  Feb. 
In.  271,  312. 

Inch,  108,342,382— !«/Bch.Abd. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Uls. 
Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 
n.  &  em. Lan.,  sm. Lan. +/';;//", 
sw.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf.  n.Der. 
Lin.  Lei.  Oxf.  e.Dev.  w.Cor. 
<'«//■  sm.   se.   &   s.Lan.   nw.Der. 

se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil. 
frii/w. Som. 
.<»/Ltli.  Edb. 
Ink,  211,  363. 
Inn,  384. 
Inquest,  232. 
Ins,  383. 
Instead,  267. 

Iron,  158,  234,271 — niVjHne.Sc, 
but  Bch.  Abd.   a'ni,  s\v.  &  s. 
Nhb.  n.Dur. n.&m. Cum.  Wm. 
ne.  nnw.  snw.  e.  &   es.Yks. 
n.Lan.,  se. Lan. +«;'.??;. 
aiyn  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  nw.  sm.  se. 
&  sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Der.   n.  & 
nw. Lin.  s.Oxf.  e.Suf.  Sus. 
nij)ii  LMa. 
nrjn  m.Yks. 
aijii  em.  &  s.Lan.  s.Lei.  \v.  &  s. 

War. 
a;r.m  s.Sc. 
eirm  sn.Sc.  Uls.,  but  Ant.  erit, 

me.  &  se.Nhb. 
chn  ms.I.an.  nw.Der. 
ehrsti  se.Yks. 
cm  wm.Sc.+fVH,  Ant. 
er:in  sm.Sc.+et3it,  but  Kcb.  em, 

Peb. 
eini  Bch.  Abd. 
eirjn  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
cni    wm.Sc.    Ayr.    Lth.    Edb. 

Kcb. 
erj»  sm.Sc. 

ow«  n.Stf.   e.Der.   s.Lin.    Lei., 

but  s.Lei.  o/.?;/,  n.Bck.  se.Ken. 

vijii  w.Hrt.  w.Wil.  Dor.,  but  e 

Dor.  .>««,  e.Dev. -mijdi. 
vixn  e.  !i  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
shn  Glo.  ne.Nrf.  c.Dor. 
Is,  435- 
Isn't,  327. 

It,  293,  357,  407,  411. 
Its,  411. 

Ivy.  154.  i55i  23'.  268— (live  w. 
Frf.  e.Per.  s..Sc. 
aivi  ne.Sc,  s.Ayr.+nVi',  Edb. 
Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb.,  but  me. Nhb. 
aivin,  n.Dur.  m.Cum.,  Wm.+ 
aiviii,  nnw.Yks.+«OTH,c.Yks., 
se.\'ks.+(lvi,  sw.Yks.  n.  &  nw. 
Lan.,  sw.Lan. +m'»,  LMa., 
nw.Lin.+nit'iH,  s.Oxf.  s.Sur. 
w.Sus.  n.Dcv. 


aivi'it  me.Nlib.  n.Cum.  Wm.  nw. 

Lin. 
ah'.iyi  ne.Nrf. +5n'/",  e.Suf. 
avi  se.Yks.  sm.Lan. 
ai'in  nnw.  &  m.Yks. 
ah'c  n.Ayr.+rt/i'i. 
aivi  n.Aj-r.  Lth.  em.  t  s.Lan., 
Rut.+n'/,  oivjri.  Lei.  Sus.,  but 
e.Sus.  oivi,  w.Sus.  aivt. 
eivi  Inv.  sn.Sc,  wm.Sc,  but  n. 

Ayr.  aii'c,  aivi,  s.Aj'r. 
(W  s.Chs.  e.  wm.  &  s.Stf.  Rut. 
w.War.  n.Wor.  n.  &  m.Shr. 
n.Hrf. 
iviii  sw.Lan.  n.Der. 
o/V/se.Lan.  n.Stf. s.Lin.  se.Ken. 

e.Sus. 
oivjri  Rut. 
vivi  vj .Wrt.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor. 

e.Dev. 
^ivi  ne.Nrf. 

Jam, sA., 366 — rf^nmlnv.  ne.&sn 
Sc  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr. 
Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  e.  &  w. 
Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut. 
Lei.  War.  Won  Shr.  Sus. 
dgnni  Ltli.  Edb. 
rf^a-.;;  s.Oxf.  Nrf.  Suf.  w.Wil. 

Dor.  s.Som.  Dev. 
dzeni  se.Ken. 
a^oiii  s.Chs. 

d^pifi  sm.Sc,  but  Kcb.  d^ani. 
Jaundice,  217. 
Jaunt,  217. 

Jay,  205 — d^ai  se.Ken.    s.Sur. 
Sus.  Dor.  e.Dev. 
dgxi  e.Som. 
d^a  Wm.+ofjf,  w.Wil. 
dgei n.SK.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
d^cj  n.Cum.  m.   se.  &  sw.Yks. 

nw.  &  s.Lin. 
d^clnv.  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
s.Nhb.  n.Dur.   m.Cum.  Wm. 
c.  Yks. em.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa. 
Der.  Rut. 
d^i  w.  &  s.Chs.  Lei.  n.Shr. 
Jealous,  209. 
Jelly,  2og. 

Join,2i3,  ^66— dgniii  Ayr., but  s. 
Ayr.rfjo;/,  Lth.  Edb.,  se.Lan.+ 
rf;nm,  sw. Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Der. w. 
Wor.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  Ess.  se. 
Ken.  Sus.  Dor.  e.  &  sw.Dev. 
^/^lim  em.  jise.Lan., s.Lan.  LMa. 

■{d^ein. 
d^ein  s.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf. 
dgi'in  Inv.  ne.Sc.  s.Ayr. 
di^oiii  w.Frf.  e.Per.   Kcb.    Ant. 
s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.Yks. 
n.i sm.Lan.  Lin.  Nhp.  n.Hrf. 
dgvin  nw.Oxf.  s.Nrf.  n.Ken. 
rf;jm  ne.Nrf. 
tfoiit  Or.I. 
Joint,    213,  ^(16- dgniiit  n.Ayr. 
Lth.    Edb.,    se.  Lan.  +  rf.,(ii'/;/, 
sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  s.Oxf. 
se.Hrt.    se.Ken.     Sus.    Dor. 
Som.  e.Dev. 
dgaint  em.   Sc   se  Lan.,    s.Lan. 

l.Wa.+dgciHt. 
dgeiiit  s.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf. 
dgeiiit  Inv.  ne.Sc.  s.Ayr. 
rf;o/«/ w.Frf.  e.Per.   Kcb.  Ant. 
Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.   Yks. 
n.  &  sm.Lan.  Lin. 
dgviiit  S.Wor.  me.Wil. 
Joist,  213,  £95,  366— (/^nK  snw. 
Yks.-irt[.;n/i/,  m.  &  sw.Yks.,  n. 
Lin.  +dgnisl,  Dor.,  w.Som.  + 
d:vis. 


dgaist  sn.Sc.+dgoist,  Lth.  Edb. 
nnw.   &  snw. Yks.,   se.Yks. + 
dgeis,  ms.Yks.  n.  nw.  &  sw. 
Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  n.  &  nw. 
Lin.,  m.Nhp. +f/^o/s/,  Glo.  s. 
Oxf.  ne.Cmb.  se.Ken.   Sus., 
bute.Sus.rf^u/s. 
dgais  em. Lan.  LMa. 
dgaist  s.Lan. 
dgeis  se.Yks.  nw.Der. 
dgeist  se.'^hh.  +  dgtst,  e.Yks.  n. 

Stf.  Lei. 
d-est  sm.Sc. +rf^!5/. 
dgist  me. Nhb.  w.Wil. 
dg'ist  ne.Sc.+rfjfs/,  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb. 
dgis  n.Cum. 

rfj«/ ne.  &  sm.Sc,  but  Kcb.  n';;s)', 
n.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum. 
w.Wm. 
dgois  Ant. 
dgoist  sn.Sc.  sw.Wm.   Rut.  m. 

Nhp.  e.Dev. 
dgvis  nw.Oxf.  e.Sus.  w.Som. 
dgvist  s.War.  s.Wor.  Bdf.  s.Nrf. 

e.Som.  sw.Dev. 
f/c.Ji5/ ne.Nrf.  I.W.  me.Wil. 
Joke,  366. 
Jolly,  212, 
Joy,  366. 
Judge,  219,  366. 
Jug,    219,    364— dgog   Dnb.    m. 
Nhp.  w.Oxf.-tn'^!>^,  Dor. 
o^K^  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  wm. 
Sc.+dgag,  Peb.  Kcb.  s.Nhb. 
Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  em. 
&  se.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf.  n.Der. 
Lin.  Rut.  Sus. 
rf?;7^Inv.,s.Ayr.+(/5t)g',Lth.Edb. 
dgiig  Ant.  sw.Lan.  LMa.  Dnb. 
nw.Der.  Lei.  ne.  &  m.Nhp.  n. 
Wor.  n.  ne.  &  se.Shr.  w.Oxf. 
dgvg  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  s.Oxf. 
ne.Nrf.  se.Ken.  w.Wil. 
Jump,  loi,  366  — njjoi;;/)  m.Nhp. 
\v.OK{.+dgiiii7p,  Dor.  e.Dev. 
dgittitp  Nhb.   Dur.    Ciun.  Wm. 
Yks.  n.  em.  &  se.Lan.  n.  &  s. 
Stf.  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut. 
dgiimp  Ant.  sw.Lan.  LMa.  nw. 
Der.   Lei.  ne.  m.  &  sw.Nhp. 
s.Wor.  Shr.  w.Oxf.  n.Bck. 
dgvmp  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 
e.Per.    em.   &   wm.Sc.    Kcb. 
Dnb.  e.  &  s.Oxf.  Hrt.  Cmb. 
Nrf.  Suf.  Ken.  Sus.  Wil. 
Just,  adj.,  219.  366- (-(jHi/  Nhb. 
Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw. 
em.  &  se.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf.  n.  & 
s.Der.  Lin.  Rut. 
dgiis  LMa.,  Not.+n'^/iii', sw.Nhp. 

e.War. 
dgiist  m.  sm.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan. 
Chs.  em.  &  wm.Stf.  ne.  nw. 
&  e.Der.   Not.  Lei.,  s.Wor.+ 
dgvst,  ne.Shr.  w.Oxf. 
dgvs  s.Nrf.,  vj. Som. +dgv.'it. 
dgvst  Inv.  ne.  &  em.Sc.  Kcb.  c. 
War.  s.Wor.  e.Hrf.  se.Ken. 
w.Som. 
Just,nf/i'.,2i9 — dgcse. Suf. +dgest, 
Ess.-nigis/,  nw.Wil.,  w.Som. 
■^dgis,  n.  &  sw.Dev. +  dgis/. 
dgcsl  Cai.  n.Lin.  n.Wor.  m.Shr. 
n.  i  e.Hrf.,  G\o. .\-dgisf,  nw.  c. 
i  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  e.  &  w..Suf. 
n.Ken.  Sus.  Hmp.  e.Dev. 
rf.,is    m.Nhp.  w. Wil. +(/^is/,   w. 

Som.  s.Dev. 
dgi^t  iic.Sc.+d^iist,  wm.Sc,  sm. 
Sci-dgait,  \/gi<s/,   Uls.  Wxf. 


n.Dur.  m.Yks.  m.Lin.  Lei.  m. 

Nhp.  War.  Glo.  Bdf.  se.Hrt. 

s.Nrf.  Ess.  me.  &  w.Wil.  e. 

Dor.  e.Som.  n.  &  sw.Dev. 
rf^  its/ sn.Sc+rfjtis/,  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

sm.  &  s.Sc. 
dg^iisi  ne.  sn.  em.  &  sm.Sc. 
t/a-st  Or.\. 
Kecks,  383. 

Keep,  142,  249,  428,  429,  433^ 
kcip    nnw.Yks.  +  kip,   saw. Yks. 

n.Stf.,  Rut. +j!'?^  Lei. +*(7>, 

kip,  kj'cip. 

kcp  e.Sus. +  ^(7*?  ^'P' 
keap  e.Suf. 

kep  Lei.  e.Sus.  sw.Dev. 
kip  n.Cum.   m.Lan.+>ti/>,  LMa., 
Fit.    n.Hrf. +>(•(/>,    Brks.4/!-/.)/>, 
ne.Nrf.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus.+ic/',- 
kcp,    me.Wil.,    w.Wil. +to/>, 
Dor.  e.  &  w.Som.  nw.Dev, 
kiip  m.  i  se.Yks.+/tr/i,  se.Lan., 
n.&nw.Lin.+Af/i,  s.Oxf.  Brks. 
w.Wil. 
k'lp  Sh.I.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per., 
wm.Sc+/t'r/i,  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
k'lp  Or.I.  Inv.  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Lth. 
Edb.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m. 
Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  e.  m.  se.  & 
s%v.Yks.  n.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan., 
s.Chs.+/7ij*,  Fit.  wm.  &  s.Stf. 
n.Der.  n.  nw.  &  s.Lin.  Rut. 
Lei.  m.  &  sw.Nhp.  e.  &  s.War. 
Shr.  n.Htf.  nw.Oxf.  Ken. 
kjeip  em. Stf.  w.  &  s.Der.  Lei. 
kjip  s.Chs.  nw.Der. 
Kept,  143,  sgs—kep  Ayr.  Ant., 
s.Nhb.    n.Dur.  +  kept,  e.Yks. 
LMa.   s.Stf.,   nw.Lin. +ic//, 
s.Lei.  Glo.  n.Bck.  Ken.  Sus. 
Dor. 
kept  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  sw.Yks.  nw. 
Lin. 
Keslop,  336. 

Kettle,  62,  233,  249,  283,  287 — 
katl  se.Ken. 
katl s.Sc. +te//,  Dor.,  but e. Dor. 

kid/,  kill, 
kfdl  e.Dev. +kefl,  kid!, 
kcti  Sh.I.  Cai.  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc,  but  Lih. 
Edb.  kc/)l,  wm.  &  sm.Sc,  but 
Kcb.   kjet/,   s.Sc  Ant.   Nhb. 
Dur.  Cum.  wm.Yks.,  but  m. 
Yks.+to/,  Lan.,  l.Ma. +kjcd/, 
kjcll,  Stf.  Lin.   Rut.  Lei.,  but 
n.Lei.  kill,  e.Wvi.+kitl,  nw.  fit 
s.Oxf.  n.Ken.  e.  &  s.Dev. 
ke-il  Lth.  Edb. 

kidl  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  Wil.  e.Dor.4- 
kill,  Som.,  but  nw.Som.  kitl, 
w.Som.  kitl,  kvtl,  e.Dev. 
kitl  m.Yks. +  kell,  n.Lei.  e.War., 
s.War. -tkjfll,  n.Wor.  e.Hrf.  s. 
Pem.  Glo.  Brks.  n.  &  m.Bck. 
Bdf.  se.Hrt.  Lon.  ne.Nrf.,  s. 
tirf.+kjill,  Suf.  Ess.  e. Ken.  s. 
Sur.    Sus.,    but  w.Sus.+kidl, 
sm.Hmp.    I.W.   Wil.   c.Dor. 
nw.Som.,  w.Som.+X'u//,  n.  & 
nw.Dev. 
kjedn.Ma. 
kji'tl  Kch.  LMa.  Der.  s.War.  s. 

Wor. 
kjillc.  &  w.Oxf.  s.Nrf. 
kvtl  w.Som. 
kjtlUls.,  but  Ant.  krtl. 
Key,    139,   249,   379 — kai  nnw. 
Yks.-f/rr;*,  me.Wil. 
k&  w.Wil. 
kci  ne.Sc,  but    Bch.  Abd.  kii. 
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sn.Sc,  s.Nlib.+/-/,  s.Dur.,  n. 

Cum. -I  if,  \v.  i  s.Wm.  nnw.  it 

snvv.Yks.,  e.Yks.+jt(V,  sc.  4 

sw.Yks.,  n.I.an.+jf^W,  nw.  & 

ni.Lan.,  s\v.  Lan.+jt/W,  s.Lan. 

-ike,   ijii,    n.Stf.,   s.Stf. +  *;«, 

nw.Lin. +/•!>.  Ll-I.,  but  s.Lci. 

*f.  m.Nhp.+jt(",  n.Hrl'.,n.Bck. 

+/.-(.  I5df.  n.Dev. 
krj  e.Yks.  e.Suf. 
*.VL'cli.  Abd.  s.Sc. 
kewm.Sc.-iti,  m.Cutn.  se.  &  s. 

Lan.    I. Ma.    m.Nlip.  w.War. 

n.Wor.,    n.Slir. +  ,6/7,   m.Shr. 

Glo.  nw.  die.O.xf.  n.  &  m.Bck. 

ne.Nrf.    s.Sur.    w.Sus.   I.W. 

Dor.  w.Som.nw.  e.  isw.Dcv. 
kij  m.Yks.  nvv.Lin. 
jtjSh.I.  Inv.  w.Krf.  e.Pcr.  em. 

&  wm.Sc.  Ayr,  Kcb.  Ant,  me. 

se.    sw,  &  s,Nhb.   n.Dur,    n. 

Cum.  Wm,,  but  w.  Se.  s.Wm. 

tei, S.Lin.  Rut.s.Lei.sw.Nhp. 

s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.,  but  w. 

Sus.  te. 
kjei  n.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf. 
kje  n.  &  nw.Dcr.  n.Shr. 
Kill, 52,  249.  302 — Xt/SIi,I.  Dor. 
til  S.Ayr.  Ant,  sw,  ii  s,Nhb,  n, 

Dur.  m.Cum.  \Vm.  sw.Yks. 

Lan.    I, Ma.    Stf.  s.Der.   nw. 

Lin.    s. Lei,    s,Oxf.     se.Ken. 

Sus.  nw.Wil.  e.Dev. 
ko  me.Wil. 
lihi  w.Som. 

kj'il  Kcb.  n.  4:  nw.Der.  nw.Nrf. 
kjllnv.  13ch.  Abd,  w,Fif,  e.Per. 

em.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  kil,  n. 

Nhb. 
Kiln,  108,  249,  271— jtf/ ne.Nrf., 

Suf.+i6f/;i,  Sur.  Sus. 
kehi  e.An,,  but  ne,Nrf.  iel,  Suf, 

+  t(l,  Ess,  kil. 
ti/  Sc.  +  kj/,  but  Kcb.  kjil.  Ant. 

Nhb.  n.Dur,  Cum,  Wm.  w. 

Yks.  Lan,,  but  cm,Lan,+jC'i'/«. 

se,Lan.  ki/ii,  I.Ma.  Cbs.  Stf. 

Not.,  nw.Li  n,+/ti/H,  Rut.  Nhp. 

Shr,  Ess.  Som.  c.Dcv. 
ti/ii  sw.Yks.,  em.Lan. +  ii7,  se. 

Lan.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  se. 

Ken. 
kj'il  Kcb.  n.Dcr. 
kjl  Sc. 
Kin,    III,   sug—kcn  Sur.   Sus. 

Dor. 
kill  Sc.+ijH,  but  Kcb.  kjiii,  Ant. 

Nhb.  n.Dur. Cum.,  but  m.Cum, 

+kJii,  Wm..  but  w.Wm.+jtm, 

Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma,  s.Stf.  n.Der. 

nw.Lin,  s,Oxf.   se.Ken.  me 

Wil.  Som.,  but  w.Som.  kJii, 

Dev. 
kill  m.Cum.  w,Wm.  w..Som. 
kjiit  Kcb. 
kjit  Sc, 

Kincough,  336. 
Kind,  114,  249,  307— i.im  Lth., 

Edb,  +  kaiiid,  Ant. 
kaiiitl  Or. L,  Ayr.  +  kein.  but  n. 

Ayr. +  itrmrf,  ?;db.,  s.Nhb.  n. 

Dur.+jttiHrf.  m.Cum. Wm., but 

w.Wm.  +  k>n,      nnw.Yks.  + 

kiiiiiri,  snw.Yks.,  e.  &  se.Yks. 

-t-kdiiil,  sw.  ic  es.Yks.  n.  nw. 

&  sw.Lan,,  n.Dcr. +kjaind,  n. 

&  nw.Lin.  s.Nrf. 
ktliiiJ  ne.\ks. +  kiii,  e.  m.  &  sc. 

Yks.  s.Lan. 
k'liit em  han. +k{iiiici,l.J*la.+kcin. 
baitid  em.  &  se.La'n.  s.Lin.  Rut, 


s.Lel.  m.Nhp.   s.War.  Sus., 

but  e.Sus,  koiii. 
krin  n.Cum. 
kiiii  Ayr.  LMa. 
kciiid  sn.Sc.  sm.Sc.,  but  s.Ayr. 

kfiti,  Kcb.  kjfin,  s.Sc.  me.  sc. 

sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.  It  s.Dur.  s. 

Chs. 
ki'iii  Bch.  Abd.+iriiirf. 
tiind  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  c. 

Per.  Peb. 
kill  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr,  keiii  d, 

ne,Yks. 
kijitd  n.Nhb. 

kjiiiii  ne  Sc.,but  Bch. Abd. ifiH(</. 
kjiiind  n.Dcr. 
kjtiiitd  Ess. 
kjiin  Kcb. 
koiii  e.Sus. 
k  iiidSif.  e.Der.  Lei.,  but  s.Lci. 

kiiiiid,  w.War.  Glo.  m.Bck.  se. 

Ken. 
jtuiH  w. Wil, Dor  e, Som,, w.Som, 

e.Dcv.  +kviiid. 
kviiid nnw.Yks.  w.Ilrt.  w.Som. 

e.Dev. 
kjiiid  ncNrf. 
kjii  w.Wm.+kdi'nd. 
Kine,  379,  383. 
King,  III,  2.^g—k^■lJ  Sus.  Dor. 
kiij  Kcb.  sw,  i  s.Nhb,  n,Dur,  n. 

&  m.Cum.  Wm,  sw.Yks.  n,  cm, 

&se  Lan.  I.Ma,  n. Stf.  nw.Lin. 

s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken,  Som,  e. 

Dev. 
kiijg  sw.Lan.  s.Stf. 
kiy  w.Frf.  e.Per,,  Ayr.-ikjij,  but 

n. Ayr. -ikii). 
klij  Bch.  Abd.,  n,Ayr.+/iy,  Peb. 

Ant. 
kjiij  n.Der. 

k.>ij  Inv.  Ayr.  Lth,  Edb.  n.Nhb. 
Kingdom,  265. 
Kirk,  249,  336. 
Kiss,  v.,  109,  249,  429 — kes  n, 

Ayr.  Dor. 
kis  S.Ayr.  Ant.  sw.  4  s.Nhb.  n. 

Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm,  Lan.  I.Ma. 

Slf.  nw.Lin,  s.Lei,  s.O.xf.  se. 

Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil. 
kiis  e.Dev. 
kis  w.Som. 
^/isSh.I. 

kjis  Kcb.  n.  &  nc.Der. 
kjs  Inv.  Bch,  Abd.  v/.Frf,  cPer. 

Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  kcs,  s.Ayr. 

kis,  Lth.  Edb. 
k'z  n.Nhb, 
Kist,  sb.,  67,  323,  336— *«/  Sc.+ 

kiit. 
kisl^c.  Irel.  Nhb.Dur.Cum.Wm. 

Yks.  Lan.  Lin.  Nrf.  Suf.  Dev. 

Cor. 

Kitchen,  339. 
Kite,  180. 
Kittle,  336. 

Knave,  43, 45, 335 — kiuv  (obso/.) 
nc.Scbut  Bch.  Abd.+>ii"i'. 
tiniu  se.Ken. 
tm'ii  ne.Nrf, 
lie  V  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  tu'v,  Ant. 

s  Lei. 
MC)!' se.Yks.,  n.Lan.+tiri',  Lin.  s. 

Oxf.  e.Suf.  Dor,  e,Dcv. 
»cv  s.Nhb.+iw',  n.Dur. 
ttev  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  nei>. 
wi'Inv.,  Bch.  Abd.+iti/f;,  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.  em.  se.  sw.  li 
s.Lan.  s.Stf.  n. 4  nw.Der.  Lei., 
but  s.Lei.  licit;  w.Wil.  Som. 


nimi  m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.Yks.  nw 

Lan. 
iiijv  s.Sc.  mc.  4  sc.Nhb.  s.Dur. 

n.Cum,  nc.  e.  4  m.Yks. 
Knead,  59,  60,  234,  385,  425, 

429,  430  — *<«</  (obs.t  nc.Sc. 
kiiiad  \obsol.)  S.Sc. +nxd,  ned. 
iiatd  s.Sc. 
iia'd  Dor. 
lied  w.Frf.  e.Pcr.+tntd,  n.Ayr. 

Kcb,  s,Sc.  n.Nhb.,  n.Dur.  + 

iild,  I.Ma. 
uridsw.Yks.  sm.  sw.4  s.Lan. Stf. 
««</ e.Suf. 

Hfrf  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  ned. 
m'ds.Chs.  n.  4  nw.Der.  Lei.,  but 

s.Lei.  iiid,  m.Shr.  ne.Nrf. 
iiitid  n.Lan. 
Hur/sw.Wm.ne.  nw.e.4m.Yks., 

se.Yks.  +  «rrf,  nw.  4  se.Lan. 

Lin.  w.Wil. 
Hid  Inv.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  ned, 

Lth.  Edb.  mc.  sw.  4  s.Nhb. 

n.Dur.  m.Cum.  ne.  4  w,Wm, 

se,Yks,  cm. Lan.   Rut.  s.Lei, 

n,Wor,  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  e. 

Dev. 
iiifd  ^oltsoi)  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Knee,  192,  234,  335,  383-*hT 

Bch.  Abd.+«i. 
kjiiei  s.Sc. 
Hf/s.Nhb.+iiF,  n.4e.Stf.  m.Nhp. 

ne.Shr. 
Hi  Inv.  Bch.  Abd,,  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

+/Hi,  Ayr,  Lib,  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant. 

sw.  4  s.Nlib.  n.Dur.  m.Cum, 

Wm, sw.Yks.  Lan,  LMa,  s.Stf, 

n.  4  ne.Dcr,  nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  m. 

Shr. s.Oxf.  Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil. 
till  iobsol.)  w.Frf,  e.Per. 
Kneel,  428,  4:9.  433. 
Knew,  193— >idi  s.Nhb,,  n.Dur. 

+  iijri,  m.Wm.  n, Lan, +  >//». 
iiiit  sn,Sc,  Kcb,  s,Sc.  me,  4  sw. 

Nhb,  Cum.  Wm.,  but  m.Wm. 

+iieit,  nnw.Yks. +#//'//,  nni.  se. 

4sw.Yks.n.  nw,  4m.Lan,  Lin. 

Lei.,  but  s, Lci.  +  "",  scHrt. 

Ess. 
tiiii  e..Suf. 
iijii  Uls.   se. Nhb.  n.Dur.  nnw. 

Yks.  LMa. 
9IU  S.Lci. +!//«,  se.Ken. 
Knife,  154,  280.  335,  378— *»ir;;/ 

ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  knii/, 

ticif. 
kiiei/Hch.  Abd.+»r;/. 
tiaib  nw,Dev,+«rti'!'. 
«fl;yAj'r.+H«/,  Lth.Edb.m.Cum. 

Wm.  nw.S'ks.,  w.Yks. +  «(i/, 

cs.Yks.n.nw.4sw.Lan.I.Ma., 

but  S.I. Ma,  iieif,  n.Dcr.  n.  4 

nw.Lin,  s.Oxf,  e,Suf, 
naiv  w,Som,+H«i',  twiv,  nw.  4  e. 

Dev. 
itavfs.  Lan.+Mrt/! 
HI?/' m.Yks.,  se.Yks. +  «r//,  sm. 

Lan,,  ms, Lan. +«(!/'.  s.Lan. 
Hoi/em.  4  se,  Lan.  e, Stf,  nw,  Der. 

s.Lei.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  uoif. 
Hffi/n.Cum. 
iid/sn.  4  wm.Sc  Ayr,  sm.Sc, 

butKcb.  «r//,  S.Sc.me.  se.  sw. 

4  s.Nhb.  Dur.  e.  4  se.Yks.  s. 

I.Ma. 
iiq/Inv.  Bch.  Abd.,  w.Frf.  c. 

Per.+/wi/,  Kcb.  n.Nhb. 
iiei'  w.Som. 
uoif  n.  em.  4  s.Stf.  s.Lin.  Lei., 

buts.Lei.  imi/,m.Nhp.n.Bck., 

ne.Nrf.+Hj;/,  se.Ken.  e.Sus. 


«p/w.Yks.  ms.Lan. 

wui/ n.Wor.  c.Oxf.  w.Ilrt.  me. 

4  w.Wil.  Dor.,  but  e. Dor.  niif. 
noiv  c.  4  w.Som. 
«ji/nc.Nrf.  cDor. 
liiei/w.Vri.  e.Per. 
Knit,  108,  335,  425,  429,  433— 
kiiil  Bch.  Abd. +«.>/. 
nil  w.Frf.   e.Per.   s.Ayr.   Kcb. 

Ant.  sw.  4  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  4 

m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.   Lan. 

I.Ma.  Slf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s. 

Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  mc. 

Wil.  Som.,  e.Dev.+Hi/i'. 
nili  e.Dev. 
nvl  Inv.+ii^/. 
ml  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  but  s. 

Ayr.  nil,  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb. 
Knock,  81,  323,  335 -*HO*  Bch. 

Abd.+«o/t. 
nUk  w.Som. 

H:ik  Dor.  nw.Dcv.,  e.Dev. +nok. 
twk  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.,  w.Frf.  c. 

Per, +  /i(o*,  Ayr.   Kcb.    Ant. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm,  sw. 

Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma.  Stf.  n.  4  nc. 

Dcr.  nw.Lin.  s.Lci.  s.Oxf  s. 

Nrf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  c. 

Dev. 
Iiiok  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Know,  127,  234,  335,  426,  427, 

430,  432  — *;id  {obsol.)  Bch. 

Abd,  +  »/d. 
kjiiti  s.Sc. 
nail  e.Hrf.,  GIo.+hok,  w.Oxf.+ 

116,   nm.Brks. +  noK,    se.Ken. 

nw.Wil. 
nii  me.  se.  4  s.Nhb.  Dur..  w. 

Cum.    Wm.  +  no,   nnw.Yks., 

snw.Yks,  +  »(>,  nm.Yks.  +  iioi, 

np,  n,  4  nw.Lan.,  s.Lin. +r/o, 

w.Wil. +)/(!,  nw.Som. 
nail  em. Lan. 
iia  w.Wil. 
noil  s.Slf.+H(»,  s.Lei.,  m.  4  sw. 

Nhp.  s.War.  s.Wor. +  mu,  n. 

Hrf.  Glo.  s.Oxf  nm.Brks.  n. 

Bck.  Hnt,,  Ess,+»iJ. 
noi  m.  4  nm.Yks,,  sw.Yks.+«p, 

se.Lan. +if<7,  m.Lin.+»(>. 
n{i  m.Cum.  ne.  snw.  nm.  se.  4 

sw.Yks.,  ms.  Yks,  s.Lan.  I.Ma. 

+«o,  n.  nw.  4  m.Lin,  s.Pcm. 

Dor,,  but  e.Dor,  non,  nii,  n,  4 

nw,Dev.,  sw.Dev.+Ho,  s.Dcv, 

w.Cor. 
noil  n.Lei.  e.Suf +110,  e.Kcn.  s. 

Sur.  w.Sus.,  e.Dor.+iio. 
noj  nw.Hrl.,  w,Som.+«J. 
no  Bch.  Abd.  Kcb.  Uls,  n,  e.  4 

w.Cum.Wm.c.  w.  ms.  4  s.  Yks. 

m.  sm.  se.  sw.  4  s.L.Tn.  I.Ma. 

Chs,  Fit.  Dnb.  n.  e.  wm.  4  s. 

Slf  Der.  Not.  s.Lin.  Rut..  Lei. 

+11V11,  but  n.Lei.  +  HOI/,  s.Lci. 

non,  ne.  ni,  4sw.Nhp.  c.  w.  4 

s.War.  s.Wor.  Shr.  nw.  e.  4 

w.Oxf.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  Cmb.  s. 

Nrf  c.  4  w.Suf.  Ess.  n.Kcn. 

e.Sus,  sm.Hmp.  cDor.  w.4  s. 

Som.  n.  c.  4  sw.Dev. 
niij  se.Hrt. 

nvii  Lei.  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil. 
Lace,  204 — liiis  se.Ken. 
leis  Ant.  Lei. 
/f.!.?  m.  4  se.Yks.+//'«,  sw.  4  ms. 

Yks.  n.  4  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  Lin. 

s.Oxf.  w.Ilrt.  e.Suf.  n.Ken. 

e.Sus.  Dor.  w.Som. 
les  w.  Frf.  c.  Per. 
It's  Inv.  ne.  sn.  4  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr. 
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Lace  (contd.) — 

Llh.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

em.  sm.  &  svv.Lan.  I. Ma.  s. 

Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Not.  Rut. 

ne.Nrf.  me.Wil. 
litis  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  &  snw. 

Yks. 
lies  n.Cum. 
liis  n.  me.  &  se.Nhb.  s.Dur.  ne. 

m.  i  se.Yks.  vv.Wil. 
Lad,  23,  377 — lad  Inv.  ne.Sc, 

sn.Sc.+/(irf,  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em. 

Sc,  but  Lth.  lad,  Ipd,   Edb. 

Ipd,  sm.Sc.   Ant.   Nhb.    Dur. 

Cum.  Wm.  Yks.,  but  ms.Yks. 

/«/,  Lan.  I.Ma.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb. 

Slf.   Der.   Not.   Lin.   Lei.  e. 

War.    n.Shr.  s.Oxf.  se.Hrt. 

Hnt. 
lad  n.Ayr.  Lth.+/pf/. 
/lirfwm.Sc.+Zfirf,  butn.Ayr.+Airf. 
l-ed  ne.Nrf.   Sus.  w.Wil.   Dor. 

Som.  e.Dev. 
/i'rfse.Ken. 
/frf  ms.Yks. 
lod  nm.Se.,but  vv.Frf.  e.Per.  lad, 

ne.Shr. 
Ifdsn.  &  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
Ladder,  140,  297 — ladHnn  n.  & 

s.Lan. 
ladxn  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.+M.?fn,  m. 

Cum.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Stf.  n. 

Der.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf. 
lnd}r  Wm. 
l.iOxn  sw.Yks.   m.  &   em.Lnn. 

Chs.  s.Stf.,  Not.  Rut.+frS.'in, 

Lei.+/idj(0,  but  s.Lei.  ladxn, 

Nhp.,  War. +  /f3j(r>,  se.Wor. 

m.Shr.  GIo.  nvv.Oxf.,  Dor.+ 

IccSMn. 
laU^r  LMa. 
laih(r)  Ken.+teJji')-),  Sus.,  but  e. 

Sus.  IddHri, 
IdSxr)  e.Sus. 
Isedxr)  me.Wil.  e.Dev. 
IxSJir)  tir(.+lcd}(n,    Ken.    Dor. 

nw.Som. 
IxHir  s.Sc. 
ledir  Bch.  Abd. 

/«/j»-w.Frf. e.Per. +/rfjr,  n.Cum. 
liSjd)  S.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Not.  Lin. 

Rut.  Lei.  War.  Nrf. 
IfJjfw.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Ayr. 

Kcb.  Ant.  sw.Nhb. 
Lade,  ^30,  432. 
Ladle,  47 — ladl  m.Cum.  Wm.  n. 

Lan. 
Initl/  sc.Ken. 
liu/l  Ant.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf. 
/tvrf/sw.Yks.  n.Stf.  nw.  Lin.  Dor. 

vv.Som.  e.Dev, 
AW/  s.Sc. 
Ifdl  Inv.  ne.Sc.   w.Frf.    e.Per. 

Ayr.   Lth.  Edb.    Kcb.    Nhb. 

Dur.   em.  sm.  s\v.  &  s.Lan. 

LMa.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  Sus.  me. 

Wil. 
Lady,  136,  231 — lai'di  m.Nhp. 

Lon.  se.ICen. 
lerdi  s.Sc. 

/ar// m.Cum.  n.Lan.  c.Dcv. 
Icdi'  n.Ayr.  Kcb. 
Ifdi  Inv.   Bch.  Abd.,  w.Frf.  e. 
Pcr.+lfdi,  em.Sc.  S.Ayr.  Sus. 
Icidi  Ant. 

ladi  n.Cum.  sw.  Si  ms.Yks.  n. 
Stf.  nw.Lin,  Dor.  vv.Som.  e. 
Dev. 
/o/i  w.Frf.  e.Per.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 
Wm.  cm.  sc.  sw.  Ji  s.Lan. 
I. Ma.  s.Stf.  n.Uer.  me.Wil. 


Laid,  64 — laid  se.Ken.  vv.Som. 

e.Dev. 
laid  Peb.  m.Cum.  n.Lan.,  w.Wil. 

+lcd. 
led  Sus.  nvv.Wil. 
leid  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
lod  e.  &  sw.Yks.  n.Slf.  nw.Lin. 
lid  S.Ayr. 
li'd  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  se.  &  sw. 

Nhb.  Wm.,  se.Yks.+/;.>rf.  em. 

sm.  se.&svv.Lan.I.Ma.  n.Der. 

w.Wil. 
lijd  se.Yks. 
I'ul  m.  &  w.Chs.  Lei. 
Lain,   64 — lain  Abd.,  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.+/f;!,  se.Lan.  m.Shr.  GIo. 

se.Ken.  e.Dor. 
Iciii  sm.Sc. +/«H,  /i'/7,  but  Kcb.+ 

li'iii,  nw.Der. 
10:11  m.Cum. 
kill  vvm.Sc.+/rH,  sm.Sc.  Ant.  s. 

Nhb. 
lc}n  m.Yks.+toii,  sw.Yks.  n.Stf. 

n.  &  S.Lin. 
Iciii  Kcb.+/fi/. 
lai   Inv.  ne.Sc,  but  Abd.  lain, 

w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Lth.sm. 

Sc.    sw.Nhb.    Wm.    es.Yks. 

em.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Der. 
//>/;  n.Cum.  m.Yks. 
lln  s.Lan.  Lei. 
Ijen  se.Nhb. 
Lamb,  34 — lam  Inv.  ne.Sc,  but 

Abd.  hint.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. e.Per. 

wm.Sc.  Kcb.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 

Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Der. 

Lin.    Rut.,    Lei.  + /o;;;,   Nhp. 

War.Wor.Oxf.  Bck.e.Suf.,w. 

Som. +/«<». 
Bm   Abd.    em.Sc.    Ayr.    Ant 

LMa.  w.Som. 
lam  s.Sc. 
Iscm  Sh.I.  ne.Nrf.  Sus.  w.Wil. 

Dor.  e.Dev. 
Isiin  se.Ken.  sw.Dev. 
loiti  Lei.  GIo. 
Lame,  43,  45 — liim  se.Ken. 
lUiii  Peb.,  m.Nhp. +/«'«;,  ne.Nrf. 

e.Dev. 
liiiit  m.Nhp. 
/«»( Ant. ,se.  Yks. +/i'.);;(, sw.Yks. 

n.Lan. +  /(.'>»,  n.  &  em. Stf.  Lin. 

su-.NIip.    e.War.,    w.War.+ 

li.iin,  s.War.  n.Wor.,  s.Wor. 

■ikni,  ne.Shr.  s.Oxf.,  m.Bck. 

+lijni,  Bdf.  w.Hrt.  e.Suf.  e. 

Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.,  Dor.+//.?/;;, 

w.Som.  sw.Dev. 
Icni  Sh.I.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  wm.Sc. 
Uni  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.   sw. 

Yks.  n.  em.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.,  s. 

Lan.+Zpi;;,  LMa.  s.Stf.  n.  ne. 

&  nw.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.Nhp. 

s.Wor.  me.Wil.  n.Dev. 
Ham  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  &  snw. 

Yks. 
licm  n.Cum. +/;■>;». 
lijm  s.Sc.  n.  me.  se.  &  sw.Nhb. 

s.Dur.  n.Cum.  ne.  e.  m.  &  se. 

Yks.    vv.War.    m.Bck.    LW. 

Dor.  w.Wil.  e.Som. 
tim  s.CliS.  GIo. 
/('/«  se.  ms.  &  s.Lan. 
Land,  31,  302,  307 — lan  ne.Sc.+ 

Uin,  sm.Sc. +/p;;,  but  s.Ayr.+ 

liin,  Kcb.  liiii.  Ant.  se.Nhb.  e. 

Sus.  nw.Som.  n.Dev. 
land  vv.Frf.  c.Pcr.  me.  sw.  &  s. 

Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 


n.    m.  em.   &   s.Lan.  s.Chs. 

Dnb.  n.Stf.,  n.Der. +/o(/rf,  n. 

&  nw.Lin..  Lei. +/oHrf,  S.War. 

s.Oxf.  e.Suf. 
ISii   ne.Sc,  s.Ayr.+/p)i,    Lth.+ 

Idnd,  Edb.  LMa. 
land  Sh.I.  sn.Sc.  n.Ayr.  Lth. 

Peb.  Bdf. 
lan  Kcb. 
lan  s.Sc.  Vis. +land,  but  Ant. 

lan. 
land  Inv.  s.Sc.  Uls. 
te/i  n.Ken.  w.Som.  sw.Dev. 
Iscnd  m.Shr.,   ne.Nrf.+/oi/rf,  w. 

Wil.  Dor.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
lUnd  se.Ken. 
/o//^/ sw.Lan.,  ms. Lan. +/(?;;/,  n. 

&  nw.Der.  Lei.  w.War.  GIo. 

n.Bck.  ne.Nrf. 
lout  se.  i  ms.Lan. 
Ifit  wm.Sc,   but   n.Aj-r.  land, 

sm.Sc. 
Lane,  43,  244,  249 — lain  e.Hrf. 

+lcJn,  Ii:n,  w.Suf.  se.Ken.,  e. 

Dor.+/..7H. 
/a'/i  n.Nhb.  m.Cum.  ne.Shr.  ne. 

Nrf. 
lein  m.Nhp.+/fjH,  len,  loin,  nw. 

Hrt.+/i-j»,  Icn,  nvv.Nrf.  Ess. 
lesn  nm.Yks.+^HJH,    n.Stf.+/f/i, 

n.  nw.  &  S.Lin,  m.  &  sw.Nhp. 

War.    e.Hrf.,    Glo.+fc';;,   lln, 

nw.Oxf.+/f"/;,   s.Oxf.  m.Bck. 

Bdf.    nvv.Hrt:   s.Nrf.    e.Suf. 

Sus.,  nvv.Wil. +/«»,  me.Wil. 

Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  lain,  lion,  w. 

Som.  n.  e.  &  sw.Dev. 
Icn   ne.Sc.+Ki,    but   Abd.   lOn, 

sn.Sc.+/«!,  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Icn  Inv.  ne.  ?n.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb. 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  sw.Yks. +/om, 

ms.  &  s.Yks.    em. Lan.,    sw. 

Lan. +/;«»,  I. Ma.,  n.Chs.+/o», 

m.  &  w.Chs. +/fH,  Fit.  n.  wm. 

&  s.Stf.,  ne.Der.+/d«,  e.  &  w. 

Der.  Not.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.  i  m. 

Nhp.  s.Wor.  e.Hrf.  GIo.  nw. 

e.  &w.Oxf.  nw.  Hrt.  sm.Hmp. 

s.Dev. 
lian  nvv.Lan. 
l.in  s.Sc.  s.Dur.,  se.Yks.+/HJH, 

se.Hrt.  nw.  i  w.Wil.  e.Dor. 

nw.  &  e.Som. 
lln  m.  w.  &  s.Chs.  GIo. 
Ijen  se.Nhb. 

loin  sw.Yks.  s.Lan.  m.Nhp. 
lon  m.Yks. 
losn  se.Lan.+/d;/. 
Ion  Abd.  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  sm. 

se.  &  sw.Lan.,  ms.Lan.+Z/w;;, 

n.Chs.  n.  ne.  i  nw.Der. 
linn  svv.Wm.,  s.Wm.   nnw.  & 

snvv.Yks.+/a^«H,  e.  nm.  ise. 

Yks.  n.  m.  sw.  &  ms.Lan. 
Iwuon  n.  m.  &  s.Wm.   nnw.  t 

snw. Yks. 
Langet,  323. 
Large,  366. 
Lash,  27. 
Lass,  23— /nsSh.&Or.L  Inv.  ne. 

&  nm.Sc  em.Sc,  but  Lth. Edb. 

Ids,  S.Ayr.    Kcb.  Ant.   Nhb. 

Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.   Lan. 

n.  &  e.Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  Lei. 

n.Wor.  s.Oxf.  Sus. 
Ids  Lth.  Edb.  se.Ken. 
las  n.Ayr. 

Lts  Dor.  Som.  e.Dev. 
hvi  w.Wil. 
Last,    adj.,   249,   20,S,   445  — /lis 

se.Yks.  +  last,   I. Ma.  w.Suf. 


Ess.  e.Som.,  w.Som. +  Ws'/, 

sw.Dev. 
last  Cai.  Inv.  em.  &  sm.Sc.  Uls. 

Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks., 

but  se.Yks.+/«s.  Lan.  Chs.  n. 

Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Not.  Lin. 

Rut.  Lei.   Nhp.  War.  Wor. 

Shr.,  but  m.Shr.  tes,  n.Hrf., 

Glo.+/a's/,  Oxf.+/tfs/,  m.Bck. 

ne.Nrf.  Hmp.,  w.Wil. +  /a'5/. 
tos  e.V>tv.+lxit,  s.Dev. 
lajst  w.Cov.+leysl. 
Ids  s.Nrf.  w.Som. 
last  n.Ayr.  e.Hrf.  Oxf.  e.Suf. 

se.Ken.,  e.Dor. n/aJs/, w.Som. 
last  s.Sc. +l^st. 
Ims    m.Shr.    Dor.,   but   e.Dor. 

last,  Iwst. 
IcTst s.Sc.  GIo.  e.Dev. 
/a-s/n.Ken.w.Wil.e.Dor.n.Dev. 
lest  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
le^st  nw.Wil.  vv.Cor. 
/jdst  se.Hrt. 
Last,  sb.  =  a  measure,  3C2. 
Laster,  398. 

Late,  43,  45 — lait  se.Ken. 
/rt/sw.Yks.,n.Lan.+/(V/,se.  Lan., 

sw.Lan. +/c7,  s.Lan..  n.Der. + 

h't,  ne.Der.,  Lei.H7i7. 
IS-t  ne.Nrf. 
Icit  Ant.  m.Nhp. 
/«/ n. Cum. +/w/,  n.Lan. .nvv.Lan. 

+liat,  n.Stf.  Lin.  sw.Nhp.  s. 

War.  n.Wor.  s.Oxf.   n.Bck. 

w.Hrt.  e.Suf.  Sus.,  Dor.+to/, 

w.Som.  e.Dev. 
lit  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  h't,  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc, butn.Ayr. 

let. 
let  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  n.Avr.  Lth. 

Edb.  Kcb.,  s.Nhb. +  /«/,  em. 

sm.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  wm.  &  s. 

Stf.  n.  ,&  nw.Der.  Lei.  n.Shr. 

me.Wil. 
Hat  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  &  snw. 

Yks.  nvv.Lan. 
tilt  n.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.Cum. 

ne.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.  vv.War. 

e.Hrf.  LW.  vv.Wil.  Dor. 
lit  m.  &  w.Chs.  ne.Shr. 
Lath,  316— /ncJ  Ant. 
lat  Kcb.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 

Yks.   Lan.   LMa.   Chs.   Der. 

Not.  Lin.  Shr.  Sus.  s.Som. 
laj>  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  vv.Frf.  e.Per. 

S.Ayr.  n.Stf.  Lei.  se.Ken. 
Idf,  lat  w.Som. 
lap  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Oxf. 
/a:T  Dor.  e.Dev. 
Lathe,  317. 

Laugh,  249, 358, 359.  -(ss.  429— 
lax    ^^'*    ue.Sc,   sn.Sc.  +  tax, 

nm.Sc.   wm.Sc,  but   n.Ayr. 

Idx-,  sm.Sc. 
la/ me.  se.  sw.  iz  s.Nhb.  Dur. 

Cum.,  but  n.Cum.+/^»\',Wm. 

Yks.  Lan.,  but  em.  i  ms.Lan. 

■¥hnif,  s.Lan.  Ixf,  LMa.  Chs. 

Fit.  Dnb.  n.  &  c.Stf.,  cm.  di 

wm.Stf.+/o/,  Der.,  but  w.  «t 

s  Der.  lof,  Lin.,  Lei. +/«/".  ne. 

Nhp., m.Nhp. +/(?/',/■*/,  e.War. 

+hef,  lof,  vv.  &  s.War.  n.Shr., 

ne.Shr.  +  /o/,  m.Shr.  +  /;i-/,  se. 

SJ.r..   e.Hrf.  +  /n/.  lof,   GI0.+ 

luf.  Hnt. +/(?/;  w.Suf.  Sus.,  e. 

Dor.+/(F/,  e.Som.  sw.Dev. 
laiix  s.Sc  n.Cum. 
lax  Sh.\.+ld/,  Ijdx,  Or.I.  sn.Sc. 

em.Sc,    but   Ltli.    Edb.  /pxi 

Peb.  lax,  n.Ayr.  Ant. 


LAUGH 
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LEATHER 


/(i/Sh.I.   Rut.   Lei.   ni.Nlip.  e. 

Hrf.  nw.  e.  &  s.O.tT.  m.IJLk. 

Bdf..  sc.Hn.+lj,l/.  Hilt.   lie. 

&   s.Nri".   e.Suf.    Ess.    s.Sui-. 

Hmp.e.Dor.Soin.,butc.Som. 

la/,  n.  ii  s.Dev.  Cor.,  but  w. 
^  Cor.  /;?/. 
/rt  V  I'eb.  Uls..  but  Ant.  lax- 
/(j/n.Nhb.  se.Ken. 
ler/s.Lan.  m.Shr.,  n  Ken.+/a/, 

e.Dev. 
/«/m.Nhp.  e.War.  Glo.  n.Ken. 

Wil.  w.Cor. 
IjdX  Sh.I. 
Ijii/sc.Hrt. 
lojfem.  \vm.  &  s.Stf.  w.  4  s.Dcr. 

e.War.  ne..Slir.  c.Hrf. 
IpX  Lth.  Edb. 
Ivii/em.  &  ms.Lan. 
Law,  49— /rtii  w.Dor.+/(?. 
In  Sb.I.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  Ayr.  sin..Sc.,  but   Kcb. 

la,   s.Sc.   Ant.    me.Nhb.,   se. 

Nhb. +/o,    s.Nhb.    n.Dur.  n. 

Cum.,  ni.Wm.+/p,  nnw.Yks.. 

snw.Yks.+to,  /p,   nm.Yks. + 

/(>,    /p,    nw.Lan.+/o,   s.War. 

Glo.  nw.Oxf.   Hrks.,  m.Bck. 

Bdf.   se.Hrt.   s.Nif.    e.Suf.  + 

/p,  Ess.  n.Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 

Wil.,  e.Dor.+/p,  e.Som.  n.  & 

s.Dev. 
!,•  Kcb. 

la  Uls..  but  Ant.  Id.  w.Dor. 
Im  sra.Hmp. 
/«  m.Yks.+/oj. 
lit  nm.Yks. 

lo}  snw.  m.  i  sw.Yks.  Rut. 
/p  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Diir.  m. 

Cum.  Wm.,  but  m.Win.+/(7, 

snw.  e.  nm.  se.  es.&  ms.Yks. 

n.   m.  sm.  se.  s\v.  &  s.Lan. 

LMa.  Chs.Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin. 

Lei.  m.Nlip.  e.  &  w.War.  n. 

Wor.    e.Hrf.   s.O.xf.    m.Bck. 

Bdf.  se.Hrt.  ne.  *  s.Nrf.  e. 

Suf.  se.Ken.  e.Sus.  e.Dor.  e. 

Dev. 
16  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  c.Cum.  s.Yks. 

nw.  cm.  &  ms.Lan. 
luu  w.Suf. 
Lay,  III/.,  64,  354 — hi  s.Wor. 

se.Ken.   me. Wil.    e.Dor.   vv. 

Som.  e.Dev. 
lie  n.Nhb.  m.Cum.  Wm.  w.Wil. 

Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  lai. 
lei  Ant.  s.Stf.  Rut.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf. 

n.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  Ess. 
lei  n.Cum.  e.Yks.,  ni.Yks.+//>, 

sw.Yks.  n.Stf.   Lin.   ne.Shr. 

w.Hrt. 
leOr.i.  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Krf. 

e. Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

s.Sc.  me.  se.  Jt  svv.Niib.   n. 

Dur.  es.Yks.  em.  &  sw.  Lan. 

LMa.  n.Der..  nc.Der.+/r,  nw. 

Der.  w.  k  s.War.  nw.  i  e. 

Oxf.  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  n.Ken. 
/«  m.Yks. 
/f  se.Lan.  w.  i  s.Chs.  wm.Slf. 

ne.Der.  Lei.  e.War. 
Lay,  pret.,  48— lai  se.Ken.  w. 

Wil.  Dor.  e.Som. 
lee  in.Cum. 

/«' s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  n.Dcv. 
/«  n.Stf.  w.Hrt. 
/f  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm. 

Sc.  Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb.  Nhb.  Dur. 

em.  Ji  sw.Lan.  LMa.  n.Dcr. 

Kut.  m.Bck. 
/i  se.  &  s.Lan.  nw.Der. 
VOL.  VI. 


Lazy,  204,  231— /(Jiii  se.Ken. 
/fiWAnt. 
/««■  n.Cum.  +  /f ;i,  m.  se.  &  sw. 

Vks. se.Lan.  Lin.s.Oxf.e.Suf. 

w.Som. 
Iczi  Inv.  sn.Sc. 
1,-ze  Kcb. 
leti  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  c.Pcr.  wm.Sc. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

n.Jc  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  iinw. snw. 

li  e.Yks.  n.  em.  sw.  k  s.Lan. 

LMa.  s.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Not. 

Rut.  ne.Nrf.  Sus. 
/i«;' n.Ken.  w.Wil. 
lid  Lei.  Glo. 
Lea,  184 — lai  Abd.+ lei. 
lei  Sc,  but  Inv.  ll.  Bch.  Iri.  Abd. 

lai.  lei,  w.Frf.  e.Per.  lei.  Ayr. 

It,  n.Ayr.  Hi,  U,  Lth.  Edb.  IJ. 

Kcb.  Iri.  Ant..  Nhb.  Cum.+/i, 

Wm.  Yks.  Lan.,  but  cm.  &  s. 

Lan.  It,  Chs.  nw.Der.  Not.  n. 

&  n  W.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 

Wor.  Shr.  Pern.,  Glo.+/(,  Oxf.. 

but  s.Oxf.  li.  Brks.  Hit.  Suf. 

Ken. .but  se.Ken. ft, Sus.  Hmp. 

I.W.  Wil.  Som.,  but  w.Som. 

+  le,  Dev.+rt. 
let  n.Stf. 
/iV  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per..  n. 

Ayr. +/i,  Kcb. 
leDoT..  w.Som. +/«'. 
It  Inv.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. +  /('/.  s. 

Ayr.  lei,  Lth.  Edb.  Nhb.  n.Dur. 

Cum.  em.  &  s.Laii.  s.Stf.  Glo. 

s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Dev. 
Lead  =  metal,  188— terf  e.Suf. 
/frfInv.+/«/,  ne.Sc.+firf.  but  Bch. 

Abd.  ftrf,  sn.Sc.  Wm.,  e.  &  sc. 

Yks.+lij<i,  es.Yks.  em.  &  sm. 

Lan.,  sw.  &  s.Lan. +/<></,  LMa. 

n.Stf. n.Der.  nw  &  s.Lin.  Rut. 

s.Lei.  m.  &  sc.Shr.  Oxf.,  but 

s.Oxf.  litd,  se.Ken.  Sus.  me. 

WiL  Som.,  but  e.Som.  lid.  w. 

Som.  lirl.  Ivd. 
hid  nnw, Yks.  +/!></. 
/c'rf  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
led  Inv.  ne.Nrf.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor. 

lid. 
/(rfn.Cum. w.Wil. e.Dor. e.Som  , 

w.Som.  +li}d,  e.Dev. 
litd  ne.  nn w.  snw.  e.  m.  se.  \  sw. 

Yks.  n.  nw.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan., 

nw.Der. +/frf,  n.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
rid  Or.I.  ne.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. 

lid.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
/irf  Bch. Abd. wm.Sc.  n.Ayr.Ant. 

Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  no.  &  nw. 

Der. 
Ivd  w.Som. 
hd  Uls.,  but  Ant.  lid. 
Lead,  v.,  137,  138.  425,  438, 429, 

433,  434  — /ai/  Sus. 
led  sn.Sc.  Oxf..  but  s.Oxf.  Hid. 
leid  nnw.Yks.  +/>>(/,  snw.Yks.+ 

led,  li»d,  n.Stf.  Lei.,  but  s.Lci. 

iTd. 
leiid  s.Chs. 
/«rf  w.Wil.  Dor. 
lid  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  lid,  Abd.+ 

lid,  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
led  snw.  u  es.Yks.  LMa.  m.Shr. 

m.Bck.   ne.Nrf.   me. Wil.  w. 

Som.  e.  Jt  sw.Dev. 
lid  n.Ciim.  +ltd. 
/iW  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  + /ft/,  s. Dur. 

nnw.  snw.  &  m.Yks  ,  se.Yks. 

+/;</,  sw.Yks.  Lan., but  s.Lan, 

+/f</,  n.  Der.,  nw.  Der.+Z/rf.  n  w. 

i!  S.Lin.  s.Oxf.  Bdf. 


/i(/ Ayr. +//</,  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
lid  Inv.  Bch.,  Abd.+//W,  wm.Sc. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Pcb.  Ant.  Nhb.,  but 

s.Nhb.  + /<>(/,  n  Dur.  n.  i  m. 

Cum.  Wm.  e.  &  se.Yks.  s.Lan. 

nw.Der.  Rut.  s.Lci.  e.Suf.  se. 

Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
Leaf,  182,  183,  279,  378— &/m. 

Shr.+/w/,  Oxf..  but  s.Oxf.  //>/. 
/«/ nnw.Yks.  t/ij/l  n.Stf. 
leij/s.Chs. 
le.>/e.Su(. 
/./Sh.I.  ncSc,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

/i/;  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
le/s.Ayv.+l'i/,  LMa.,  Lei. +/!/".  n. 

Wor.  ne.Shr.  Glo.,  ne.Nrf.  + 

li/,  Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  IT/  Dor.  n. 

Dev. 
Hi/  ne.  nnw.  snw.  c.  i  m.Yks., 

sc.Yks.+/(/',  sw.Yks.  Lan..  but 

s.Lan. +/</,  n.Der..  nw.Der.+ 

It/,  Lin.  n.&  m.Shr. s.Oxf.  nw. 

Wil. 
lijv  w.Wil. 
/)/  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. 

/i/,s.Ayr.+/,/Edb.  Kcb.s.Sc, 

n.Cum.  +/</. 
Il/lnv.  wm.Sc.  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Ant. 

Nhb.  Dur.  n.&  m.Cum.  Wm. 

se.Yks.,  s.Lan. +//'/,  nw.Der. 

Lei.    ne.Nrf.   se.Ken.   e.Sus. 

me. Wil. 
liv  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
Leak,  60. 

Lean,  adj.,  137, 138— /«»i  n.Sti. 
Ion  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  liiii. 
Icn  w.Frf.  c.Pcr. 
toi  Abd.  Uls.,  but  Ant.  tin.  LMa. 

Sus.  inc. Wil.  e.Dev. 
Hill  ne.  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  Lan.  n. 

Der.  nw.Lin.  e.Dor. 
I'm  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  tin,  Kcb,  s. 

Sc. 
lin  Inv.  n.Ayr.  Lth.  .\n\.  Nhb.  n. 

Dur.  n.  &  in.Cum.  Win.  s.Sll. 

s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 
Lean,  v.,  137, 138,  433—lein  sw. 

Yks.,  sw.Lan. +  /(',;«,  n.Stf. 
len  w.Fri.  e.Per. 
Icn  s.Ayr.+ft/;,  LMa. n.Der.  me. 

Wil.  Dor.  .Som. 
lijn   s.Nhb.    n.Dur.+/r;i,    Lan., 

but  sw. Lan.+/fi»,  nw.Lin.  s. 

Lei.  Sus. 
fin  Bch.  Abd.,  Ayr.+Ziii,  but  s. 

Ayr.+/c'<;,  Edb.  Kcb. 
tin  Inv.  Ayr.  Lth.  Am.  n.  sw.  i 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

se.Ken.  Oxf. 
Leap,  425,  426,  429. 
Leapt,  295. 
Leam,  56,234 — tarn  3.Sc.+li>rn, 

Uls.  +  lain,    hill,     but    Ant. 

leirn,  me.Nhb.,  I.Ma.+/(i»i. 
lain  n.Stf. 
ISn  sc.Nhb.+/(ij7;,  Urn,  s.Nhb., 

n.Dur.  +  ZrJii,    e.     m.    &    w. 

Cum.    Wm.   nc.Yks.,    nnw. 

snw.  &  m.Yks.  +  /i'.«i,  se.Yks. 

+  lcn,  lull,  sw.Yks. +  /i>M,  s. 

Yks.   n.   nw.  m.  cm.  se.  &  s. 

Lan.    I. Ml.,   s.Chs.+/.v;,    Fit. 

Dnb.  em.Stf.  n.Der.  Not.  Lin. 

Rut.,  Lei.+fi<i,  nc.Nhp.+/i<;i, 

in.Nhp.+/uH,  Ch,  sw.Nhp.  w. 

War.,s.War.+/r)H,Shr.s.  Pcm. 

Glo.  Oxf.  nm.Brks.  n.  tc  m. 

Bck.  Bdf.    Hrl.    Hnt.    Cmb. 

ne.Nrf..  nw.Nrf.+/r);i.  s.Nrf. 

Suf.  Ess.  e.  &  se.Ken.  Sus. 

w.Wil.,  Dor. +/««,  but  e.Dor. 


+IOn,  e.  h  w.Som.  Dev.,  but 

n.Dev. -tlvn,  e.Cor. 
Iiim  sc.Nhb. 
Idrjn  n.Cum.+/«;r«,  /)>»/. 
lam  n.Nhb. 
Ian  sw.Lan. 

Ifni  Lth.  Peb.  Uls.  n.Cum. 
lein  ne.  St  sn.Sc.+/rt-«,  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.   em.Sc,   but   Lth.  ISni, 

Edb.  lein,  Pcb.  Urn,  sm.Sc, 

but  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  lem. 
Ie>n  n.Dur.  e.Yks. 
lejrn  Ant.,  sw.Nhb.+/i'.»7i. 
len  se.Yks.  s.Chs.  ne.  ji  nw.Der. 
lern  Sh.I.  Inv.  nek  sn.Sc  nm. 

Sc,  but   w.Frf.   e.Per.    trrn, 

wm.Sc.  Ayr.Edb.Kcb.se.  Nhb. 
/;>«  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  nnw.  snw. 

m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  Dor. 
/<>;•<;  s.Sc  sw.Nhb. 
IDii  wm.Stf..  s.Stf.+/i«,  ne.  k  m. 

Nhp.  e.  i  s.War.  n.  *  e.Hrf. 

nw.Nrf.    n.Ken.   me.Wil.    e. 

Dor.  n.Dev. 
hrn  Uls. 

lin  sm.Lan.  s.Stf.  Lei.  m.Nhp. 
Leash,  343. 
Leason,  379. 

Least,  137. 138.398— /<'/«/s.Chs. 
/<s/Sh.I.  ne.Sc,  but.  Bch.  lis/, 

Abd.+/i".-A  Oxf.,  but  nw.Oxf. 

lesl,  s.Oxf.  //«/,  ne.Nrf. 
Ie»st  ne.Yks.+/iJi/,   n.Stf.    mc. 

Wil. 
test  w.Frf,  e.Per.,  s.Ayr.+fist. 
les  LMa.  w.Som. 
lest  s.Stf.  Lei.,  but  s.Lei.  list, 

m.Shr..  Glo. +/<>s/,  iTsI,  nw. 

Oxf.,  e.Suf.+te/,  Sus.  e.Som. 

e.  &  sw.Dev. 
lislnw.DeT.+li)St,  list. 
liis  iiw.Som. 
liist    nc.Yks.,    nnw.Yks. +/ri/, 

snw.e.&m.Yks.,se.Yks.+/i.-7, 

sw.Yks.  Lan.,butm5.Lan./f.s/, 

n.  &  nw.Der.  nw.&s.Lin.Glo. 

s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  se.Hrt.  nw.  & 

w.Wil.  Dor. 
risl  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.+UsI,  Kcb. 

s.Sc 
lis  s.Nhb.  n. Dur. +/rs/. 
tiil  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  wm.Sc,  but 

n.Ayr.  /is/,  sm.Sc,  buts.Avr. 

li.-l.  /is/,  Kcb.  /is/,  Lth.  Edb. 

Ant.  me.  se.  sw.  k  s.Nhb.  n. 

Dur.  n.  i!  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw. 

&  se.Yks.  ms.Lan.  nw.Der.  s. 

Lei.  e.War.  e.Hrf.  Glo.  s.Nrf. 

e.Suf.  n.  4:  se.Ken. 
hsi  Peb. 
Leather,62, 229, 231, 397, 314 — 
laf/r  LMa. 

Ia/lj(i-i  nc.'Nrf.+Miin. 
IscSir  s.Sc+/f9ir. 
leddAn'Wm.-tledjir},  nnw.Yks.+ 

ledf(r),     teStin,     snw.Yks.  + 

ledj(r),  n.Lan. 
Itdan    s.DuT.  +  leSxn,   m.Cum. 

Wm.  nnw.  snw.  tt  m.Yks.  se. 

Ken. 
ledirnc.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  leSir. 
leSir  Bch.  Abd. 
/rt.»n  s.Nhb.  n.  *  s.Dur.  nnw. 

&  e.Yks.,  sc.Yks.+/;>(Jjiri,  sw. 

Ss  es.Yks.  em.  sc.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 

Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.   Lin.  Rut. 

Lei.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  Wil.  Som. 

c.  Dev. 
leSir  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm. 

Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc 

me.  se.  b  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum. 
18 


LEATHER 
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LIGHT 


Leather  ^contd.) — 
lejdiy  Ant. 

lid^(r)  {obsol.)  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
IhSiir)  se.Yks. 
loSxn  ne.  &  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Sus., 

but  w.Sus.  lidjin. 
Leave,  137,  138,  279,  429,  433— 
/ct'f-w.Som.+lef,  lev. 
le/Som.,  but  w.Som.+/a/.  /«'. 
Icijv  s.Chs. 
leiv  nnw.Yks.+/«!i,  I-ei.,  but  s. 

Lei.  iiv. 
Imi  n.Stf.  e.Suf. 
lism.Sc.-¥lev,  buts.Ayr.+ft,  Kcb. 

liv. 
lev  Sh.  &  Or.I.  ne.Sc,  but  Bch. 

I'w,  Abd.  /«.  hv,  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  sm.Sc.  Uls.,  but  Ant. 

U,  I. Ma.  Fit.  s.Stf.,  Rut.+/i!', 

m.Shr.    e.O.xf.    m.Bck.    Nrf. 

Sus.  me.Wil.  Dor.  vv.Som.  n. 

&  nw.Dev. 
Ua-o  n.Lan. 
h}v   sw.Nlib.    ne.    nnw.   snw. 

e.  &  m.Yks.,  se.Yks. +/«',  s\v. 

Yks.  Lan.,  but  n.Lan.  Uai<,  n. 

Der.,n\v.Der.+/I;i,Lin.s.War. 

s.Oxf.  Bdf.  w.Wii. 
/r  Abd.,  wm.Sc.+ft',  Ayr.4/i;', 

but  s.Ayr.+/f.  Ant. 
/r/n. Cum. +/<!'. 
I'lv  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  wm.Sc.  Ayr. 

Ltli.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  me.  se. 

&  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 

Wm.  se.Yks.  nvv.  Der.  Rut. 

s. Lei.  se.Ken. 
Leek,  183. 

Left,  140 — /a?/ vv.Som. 
/»■// se.Ken. 
/f/s.Nhb.n.Dur.LMa.+/f//,Dor., 

but  e.Dor.  ////,  s.Som.+/'/,  e. 

Dev. 
/(//  Sc,  but    ncSc+Zf/?,    Ant. 

Nhb.,  but  s.Nhb.+/f/,  n.  i  s. 

Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.nw. 

&  m.Lan.,  s. Lan. +/;//,  LMa. 

Fit.,  n.Stf.  n.   &  e.Der.+/{//, 

Not.    n.  nw.  &  m.Lin.   Rut. 

Lei.  m.Nhp.,  w.War.+/<//',  s. 

War.   s.Wor.  s.Oxf.    n.Bck. 

Bdf.  nw.Hrt.  Hnt.  Cmb.  ne. 

i  nw.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Ess.  e.Ken. 

e.Sus.  Som.,  but  w.Som. /a-/, 

s.Som.  lef,  lif,  e.Cor. +li/t. 
lift  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  left. 
/'/s.Som. 
////  se.  sw.  i!  s.Lan.  Chs.  Stf., 

but  n.Stf +/»//,  n.  nvv.  &  e.Der. 

w.War.    Shr.   n.Hrf   s.Pem. 

Glo.    e.   &   vv.Oxf    nm.Brks. 

Sus.,  but  e..Sus.  left,  Wil.  e. 

Dor.  n.  &  svv.Dev.  e.Cor. 

Leg,5i — /a-^se.Ken.s.Wil.  Dor. 

/(■^Inv.  Bch.  Abd.,  w.Frf  e.Her. 

+%,    Ayr.    Lth.    Kcb.    Ant. 

Nlib.    n.Dur.    n.   &    m.Cum. 

Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  &  cm. Lan., 

sm.Lan.+/c;^,  se.  sw.  *  s.Lan. 
LMa.  Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s. 
Lei.  w.  &  s.Oxf  me.Wil.,  e. 
Dev.+/;^'. 
leig  sm.Lan. 
teg  w.Frf  e.Per.  e.Suf 
lig  Sus.  c.Dev. 
Leisure,  325. 

Lend,  140,308,433 — /(7«sm.Lan. 
liiHcisw.  i  s.Lan.  Dor. 
hiul  sc.Kcn, 
Ixii  LMa. +/(■);. 

ten  Bch.  Abd.,  w.Frf   e.Per.+ 
tend,  cm.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. 


+/«/(/,  Kcb.  Ant.  n.Nhb.,  s. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.+/«irf,  m. 

Cum.,  Wm.+/fHrf,sw.Yks.,  n. 

l^an. +tciid,  LMa.,  nw.Lin.  s. 

Lei. +/(■«(/,  e.Oxf  me.Wil.  n. 

Dev.,  G.Dcv.+lend. 
leud  vi.Frf.  e.Per..  n.Ayr.+fo;, 

sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum. 

Wm.  n.  &  em. Lan.  Stf  n.Der. 

nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  Som.  e. 

Dev. 
Lengtll,   55,  272,   316  —  lai)/> 

c.Dor.+/a'<;/,  Ictjhp,  le>]f. 
Iseiip  s.^c. +lei:J>,  se.Ken.  Dor., 

but  c. Dor. +/(?>;/,  leykfi,  kyf. 
Ixijkp  Nrf,  e.?>\xL+le>jkp. 
IseijP  e.Dor. 

le)il  Sh.  i  Or.L,  nw.Dev.+/«;/. 
lenp  Cai.   ne.Sc,   sn.Sc.+/i)»/, 

w.Frf  e.Per.  em.Sc.,butLth. 

lc>jP.  wm.  sm.  &  s.Sc.  n.lr.. 

but  \3\s.bitp.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum! 

Wm.  n.  &  ne.Yks.,  nvv. Yks. + 

leijp,    e.Yks.,     m.Yks. +/f};/, 

nm.  se.  &  w.Yks.,  sw.  &  s. 

Yks. +/(•>;/,  nw.  em.  4i  se.Lan., 

sw. Lan.+/ci;A/,  /fy/,  LMa.  s. 

Stf  .nw.Lin. +/f9/,  S.Lin..  Lei. 

■^leijkp,  letjp.  War.,  but  e.War. 

hijP.  w.Wor.  Shr.  e.Hrf  Glo. 

s.Oxf  w.Suf  n.Ken.  e.Sus. 

me.Wil.,   w. Wil. +/<•>//,    nvv. 

Dev.,  e. Dev. +/(■>;/. 
leijkt  m.Bck. +/f>/;t/. 
leijkp  m.  SW.  &  ms.Lan.,  s.Lan. 

Chs.  n.Der. +/<•);/,  ne.  e.  w.  & 

s.Der.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  nw.Oxf 

n.  &  m.Bck.  e.Suf  sm.Hmp. 

e.Dor.  w.Som.  n.Dev. 
leijp  Lth.  nw.  m.  sw.  &  s.Yks. 

n.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  n.& 

wm.Stf  n.  iinvv.Der.  nw.Lin. 

Lei.  e.War.  nw.  &  vv.Wil.  e. 

Dor.  e.Dev. 
lei}kp  sw.  Dev. 
hijkp  e.Som. 
liiijkp  se.Hrt. 
IdiiP  sn.Sc 
Imp  Uls. 
Less,  140, 398 — tess.Sc.  se.Ken. 

Dor.  w.Som. 
les  Sc,  but  s.Sc.  Is^,  Ant.  sw. 

4t  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

sw.Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf  n. 

&  nw.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  m. 

Shr. s.Oxf  Som.,  but  w.Som. 

Ises,  e.Dev. 
Let,  111/.  =  to  permit,   135,  294, 

42.5,  427-  429,  430,  432— /«/ 

Sh.L,  ne.Sc.+6?,  sn.Sc. +/f/, 

w.Frf.  e.Per.,    n.Cum.  + /«/, 

Dor. 
/a/s.Sc. +/<•/,  Rut.  e.Suf  se.Ken. 

w.Som.,  e.Dev.+/i?/. 
led  '.before  a  vowel)  sm.Lan. 
let  sn.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.+/j/, 

S.Ayr. +///,  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s. 

Sc.  Ant.   Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m. 

Cum.  Wm.  Yks.,  but  m.Yks. 

///,  Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf  n.  &  nvv. 

Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf  ne. 

Nrf  Wil.  Som.,  but  vv.Som. 

/aV,  e.Dev. 
lit  s.Ayr.+let,  m.Yks.  n.Stf  Sus. 
hi  ne.Sc,  n.Ayr. +/<•/,  Uls.,  but 

Ant.  /(■/. 
Lice,  176 — lots  ne.Sc,  but  Bch. 

/eV.<;,  Abd.  Ill's,  let's,  Ayr.  ■¥ lei's, 
Lth.  Kdb.  Ant.,  s.Nhb. +/,;s, 

n.Dur.  m.Cum.Wm.nw.svv.Ji 

es.Yks.  n.  nvv.  em.  &  svv.Lan. 


n.Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  n.Wor. 

m.Shr.  s.Oxf  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
Ills  m.Yks.  sm.Lan. 
/(ii'5 m.Lan.,  se. Lan. +/o/s,  s.Lan. 

+lci's,  S.Lin.  s.War. 
leis  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  s.Sc.  me. 

se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  e.  & 

se.Yks.   s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Chs. 

nw.Der. 
la's  Inv.  Bch.,  Abd.+/«s,  w.Frf 

e.Per.  Kcb. 
leiz  Abd. 
/7s  e.Suf  Ess.  Ken.,  but  se.Ken. 

/o/s,Sur., but  s.Sur.  lais,  .Sus., 

but  w.Sus.  lais,  nw.Dev. 
fo/s  se.Lan.  n.Stf  Rut.  Lei.  se. 

Ken. 
Im's  w.Hrt.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor., 

but  e.Dor.  his,  e.Dev. 
his  ne.Nrf  e.Dor. 
Lick,  68,  340. 
Lie^to    recline,  78,   351,    427, 

429,  430,  432 — IniSc.+lig,  bat 

Abd.+/fg',  sn.  &   wm.Sc+/i'j', 

s.Sc.+/rt/,  Ant.   Nhb.  n.Dur., 

n.Cum. +/i^,   li,    svv.Lan.,    n. 

Der.+/m,    e.Hrf +/01,   s.Oxf 

sm.Hmp.  Som.  Dev.,  but  sw. 

Dev.+lci. 
M/s.Sc  m.  se.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  s. 

Chs.,   n..Stf+/oi',    wm.Stf,   s. 

St(.+lig,  Der. +lig,  but  n.Der. 

+lai,  Rut.+loi,  s.Lei.  m.Nhp. 

ne.Shr. 
leg  Ahd.+lai,  h'm.-f-lig,  but  nvv. 

Lin.+fo. 
/(•;' sn.  &  wm.Sc.  sw. Dev. +/«<'. 
Ie3  nw.hin. +lig. 
lig  Sc.  n.lr.,  but  Ant. /m',  s.Dur. 

Cum.,  butn.Cum.+/a/,  li,  Wm. 

Yks.  Lan.,  but  m.  se.  &  s.Lan. 

liii,  svv.Lan.  lai,  Chs.,  but  s. 

Chs.  Ini,  s.Stf  Der.  Not.  Lin., 

Lei.+/oi,  but  s.Lei.  liii.  War., 

but  e.War.  hi,  s.Wor.  e.An., 

but  ne.Nrf  hi. 
li  Dur.,  but  n.Dur.  lni,  s.Dur. 

lig,  n.Cum.,  GIo.+/j/. 
hi  n.Stf  Rut.  Lei.  e.War.  se. 

Ken. 
hi  e.Hrf  w.Hrt.   Dor.,  but  e. 

Dor.  hi. 
hi  Glo.  ne.Nrf  e.Dor. 
Lie  =  to  fib,  194,  348-/(11  Inv. 

Lth.  Ant.  es.Yks.,  n.Lan.+//, 

sw.Lan.  n.Der.,  nvv.Der.+/(i;', 

lig,  s.Oxf,  e.Suf +/((/,  s.Sur. 

w.Sus.  vv.Som. 
Ill  m.Yks.+/r. 
liii  em.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.,  s.Chs.+ 

lig,  ne.  nvv.  &  vv.  Der.  s. Lin., 

Rut.+/(^,  s.Lei.  e.  i  w.Suf 
lei  s.Sc,  Uls.+/i,  but  Ant.  lai, 

s.Nhb.  n.Cum.  nnw.Yks.+/;, 

snw.  Yks. 
/f  n.Ayr. 
lig  Sc.+/f.  but  Inv.  lai,  ne.Sc.  /), 

n.Ayr.  le,  Lth.  lai,  s.Sc.  lei,  vv. 

Yks.  Lan.,  but  n.Lan.  lai,  li, 

nvv. Lan.  li,  em. Lan.  lai,  se. 

Lan.  loi,  sw.Lan.  lai,  s.Lan. 

liii,  Chs.,  but  s.Clis.+/«/,  nvv. 

Der.  Not.  Lin.,  but  n.Lin.  li, 

Rut.,  Lei.+/o/,  but  s.Lei.  liii, 

Nhp.,  but  m.Nhp.  loi,  War., 

but  w.War.  loi,  Shr.  e.Oxf 

Bdf 
n  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  li. 
li  Sc   Uls.   Wxf    Nhb.,  but  s, 

Nhb.+/^/,  Dur.  Cum.,   but  n. 

Cinn.+/ri'.Wm.  Yks..  but  nnw. 


Yks.+/t'/,  snw.Yks.  /«',m.Yks. 

+/(f,  w.Yks.  lig,  es.Yks.  lai, 

n.  &  nvv. Lan.  n.Lin. 
/oi' se.Lan.  n.Stf  e.Der.  Lei.  m. 

Nhp.    w.War.    Glo.    m.Bck. 

se.Ken.  Sus.,  but  w.Sus.  lai. 
loi  n.Ken.  Dor.  me.  &  vv.Wil.  e. 

Dev. 
/.)i  ne.Nrf 
Life,  154,  279,  378  — /«// Sh.L 

Lth.  Edb.,  n.Cum. +/«•;/,  m. 

Cum.   Wm.,    nnw.Yks.+/oi/", 

snw.  sw.  &  es.Yks.  n.  nw.  & 

svv.Lan.  LMa.n.Der.nw.Lin. 

m.Shr.  s.Oxf  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
/«/"m.Yks.,  se.Yks. +/«/,  sm.  & 

s.Lan. 
It'itfAnt.  em. Lan.  s.Chs.  nw.  & 

s.Der.  S.Lin.,  Rut. +/01/,  s.Lei. 

w.War.  Sus.,  but  w.Sus.  laif. 
/a' //n.Cum. 
/d/ ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  liif, 

sn.  &  wm.Sc,  Ayr. +liif,  s.Sc. 

Nhb.  Dur.  e.  i  se.Yks. 
leif  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per. 

Ayr.  Kcb. 
hif  se.Lan.  Stf  Rut.  Lei.,  but 

s.Lei. /<Ti/,m.Nhp.n.Bck.Bdf. 

se.Ken.  e.Sus. 
/«;/ nnw.Yks.  sw.  Nhp.  s.War. 

w.Hrt.  Wil.  e.Dev. 
/»iV  w.Som.  sw.Dev, 
/3;/e.Dor. 
Lift,  295. 
Light,  sb.,  57,  358— /ai'x/ Sh.  ic 

Or.I. 
/«;■/ m.Lin.  e.Suf  s.Sur.,  Sus.+ 

li'iit,  e.Som.  n.  Ji  e.Dev. 
/(}//  em.Lan.+/r/,  s.Der.    s.Lin. 

Rut.,   Lei.    m.Nhp. +/oiy,    s. 

War.  ne.Shr.  nw.Oxf  Sus. 
lasi'x/  s.Sc. 
leyt  ne.Sc. +/cix',  hx'i  t""'  Abd. 

lixt,  nm.Sc,  but  w.Frf  e.Per. 

/./X''"-Ayr.+/jx'.  sm.Sc+/(\/, 

but  s.Ayr.+/;x/,  Kcb.  //x/,Uls. 

+ieit,  hixt,  but  Ant.  /I'x'. 
leix^  Inv.+leit,  ne.Sc 
leil  Uls.  n.  i  me. Nhb.,  se.  &  s. 

Nhb.   n.Cum.   nnvv.Yks. +///, 

snw.Yks.  LMa.,  s.Chs.+//7,  n. 

Stf +/oi/,e.  &  em.Stf .  ne.Der. 

+lit. 
text  wm.Sc,    but    n.Ayr.   h'\t, 

hxlj  sm.Sc. 
leit  Inv. 
let  w.Som. 
/I'x/Abd.,  s.Ayr.+lexf,  Peb.  Kcb. 

Ant. 
lit  m.Yks.  nvv.Lan.+/i/. 
lijf  sw.Vev. +hit. 
lit  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  & 

m.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nnw.  e.  m. 

se.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  Lan.,  but  nw. 

Lan.+/(V,  em.Lan.+/(ii/,  w.  it 

s.Chs.  n.   ne,   nw.  &  e.Der. 

n.  &  nw.Lin. 
hit  n.  i!  s.Stf  Lei.  m.Nhp.  Glo. 

n.   &   m.Bck.   Bdf   Lon.   sc. 

Ken. 
loxl  sn.Sc. 
hit  s.Oxf  w.Hrt.  me.  &  w.Wil. 

Dor.  svv.Dev. 
hxl  ne.Sc  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr., 

but  n.Ayr.+/cx/,  S.Ayr,  /^x', 

lix',  Lth.  Edb. 
hix'  Uls. 
/.i;V  ne.Nrf  I.W. 
Light,  ailj'..  57,  358— /r7i/ s.Nhb. 

ijeit,  n.Dur.    nw.Lin.    Som. 

e.Dev. 


LIGHT 


[139] 


LOOK 


/(i//em.Lan.+///,  s.Lei. 
/(■//s.Nhb.  I. Ma.,  n.Stf.+/o//. 
/;x/Abd.+/jx'i  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 
tit  sw.Nhb.  n.  &  in. Cum.  Win. 

sw.Yks.  Lan.,  but  em.Lan.+ 

It'iil.  e.Stf.  n.Uer. 
/o//n.Stf.  se.Kcn. 
Ivit  s.Oxf.  mc.Wil.  Dor. 
liXl   Bch.    Abd.   w.Frf.   e.Per. 

Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  //'x',  Edb. 
Light,  v.-^lo  kindle,  428,  429, 

•)33- 
Ligbt,  i;.  =lo  alight,  428,  429, 

433. 
Lightning,  289. 
Like,  151,  155— /aci  sm.Lan.  + 

lailt  Or.I.  +  /f/*,  Lth.  Edb..  s. 
Nlib. +/tij(-.  n. I )ur. +  /(■/*,  /oi*, 
n.Ciim.+/a7*,/f(.f',c.i.ni.Ciim., 
\v.Ciim.+/(7*,  Wm.,tinw.Vks. 
+/«/^.  snw.Yks.,  w.Vks. +/()/{■, 
se.Yks.+/a/t',  sw.  &  s.Yks.+ 
loik,  n.Lan.,  nw. Lan. +  /<((>, 
sw.Lan.+toit,  laik.  ms.Lan.+ 
Ink,  loik,  Ifk,  n.Dcr. +/(!(>!•,  n. 
4:  nw.  Lin.  m.Shr.  e.Suf.  Som., 
but  w. Som. +/«<;{■,  n.  e.  i  s. 
Dev.  Cor. 

ink  m.  A  nm.Yks.+fei*,  sm.  sw. 
&  ms.  Lan.,  s.Lan.+/m>. 

laik  Ant.  nw.  m.  cm.  sw.  ms.  i 
s.Lan.  Chs.,  n..Stf.+/oi*,  c.  i 
wm.Stf.,  s.Slf.+/o;*,  n.  ne. 
Ji  nw.Dcr.,  e.Der.+/o;*,  w.  i 
s.Dcr.  Not.  m.Lin.  s.Lei.  nc. 
Nhp.,  m.Nhp.  e.War. +/o;*, 
w.War.  ne..Shr.,se. Shr. +/«/>(•, 
m.Bck.+i'o/*,  w.buf. 

Iitik  n.Cum. 

Isk  LMa.+/f*. 

Icik  Or.L,  Cai.+//*,  ne.Sc.+W'. 
lek,  but  Bch.  Abd.  li-ik,  nm. 
Sc,  but  w.Frf.  e.Per.  leik, 
wm.  it  sm.Sc,  but  Kcb.  /r/ii', 
s.Sc.+/f*.  UI.S.,  but  Ant.  laik, 
n.  &  me.Nhb.,  sc.Nhb. +/«/*. 
sw.  i  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  w. 
Cum.  nc.  e.  m.  nm.&se.Yks. 

Ilk  Sh.L,  ne'.Sc.+/f/t,sn.Sc.+/(';t, 
loik.  s..Sc.  LMa.,sw.Dev.+/o;i(-. 

liil!  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Kcb. 

lelt  Cai.  ne.  &  ,?n.Sc. 

loili  sw.  *  s.Yks.  se.  &  ms.Lan. 
n.  4  s.Slf.  c.Der.  s.Lin.  Rut. 
Lei.,  but  s.Lei.  liiik,  m.Nhp. 
e.War.  n.  4=  m.Bck.  Bdf.  nw. 
fcse.Hrt.  nc.Nrf.  Ess.,  n.Ken. 
+tvii,  e.  &  se.Ken.  Sus. 

Ipk  w.Yks.  ms.Lan. 

Ivit  sn.  &  em. Si-.,  but  Lth.  Edb. 
laik,  sc.  Nhb.  n.  Dur.  n n w.Yks. 
se.  Sh  r.  n .  H  rf. ,  e.  H  rf  +  Ijik, 
Oxf.  w.Hrt.  nw.  &  s.Nrf.  n. 
Ken.  Wil.  Dor.,  but  e. l)or.+ 
Ijik,  w.Som. ^laik,  sw.Dev. 

Ink  c.Hrf.  Glo.  sm.Hmp.  c.Dor. 
Likerest,  445. 
Limb,  67  -/i»i  Uor. 

liiii  Inv.  Abd. +/./»/,  w.Frf.  e. 
Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  4  s. 
Nhb.  n.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw. 
Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Stf.  n.Dcr. 
nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 
Sus.  me. Wil.  Som.,  but  w. 
Som.  Icem,  e.Dcv. 

Irtnt  w.Som. 

Imi  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Lth.  Edb. 
n.Nhb. 

Lincolnshire,  267. 


Line,  154 — liii>$  Ayr. +lriii,  Lth. 

Edb., s. Nhb. +/r(H.  n.Dur.  n.  A 

m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.isw. 

Lan.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  w.War. 

s.Oxf. 
Inn  nm.Yks.  sm.Lan. 
tt'iin  Ant.  cm.  &  se.Lan.  LMa.  s. 

Lei.  Sus. 
teiii  Ayr.  n.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 
leiii  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Kcb. 
loin  s.Lan.  Stf.  se.Ken. 
Ivins.Wor.  me. Wil.  Dor.c.Dev. 
Linnet,  211. 
Liquid,  211. 
Liquorice,  329. 
Listen,  109,  290,  326 — hsii  cm. 

Sc. ,  but  Lth.  /«H,  Pcb.  Ivsii, 

e.Suf.  Dor. 
lisii  Inv.+Zo.'.'H,  Abd. +/,/,■.);,  w.Frf. 

e.Per.s.Ayr.  Kcb.Uls. s.Nhb. 

n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  nm.  &  sw. 

Yks.  Lan.,  I.Ma.+/(i»,  n.Stf. 

n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  Oxf.  s. 

Nrf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  sm.Hmp. 

Som. 
lien  se.i  sw.Nhb.  LMa. me.Wil. 
Ivsn  Sh.L  Inv.  Feb. 
hsn  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr. 

lisn.  Lth. 
Little,  176, 233,  283,  288,  398— 
lail  Cum.  +  lal.   Inl.  but  n.Cum. 

la.'l.   lilt,  w.Cum. +/(■(/,  Wm. 

+/n/./(i/,snw.&  w.Yks., n.Lan. 

+  I1/I,  nw.Lan.,  Chs. +////. 
Inl  Cum.  Wm. 
lajl  n.Cum. +li/l. 
lal  Cum.  Wm.,  n. Yks. +/«//,  ///, 

m.Yks.+/((rf,  nm.Yks. 
In/l  n.Yks.,  ne.Yks.+/i/,  e.  ni.  i 

se.Yks. 
/f//w.Cum. +/((/. 
Icll  ne.Sc.+lell,  hll,  but  Abd.+ 

////.  s.Sc,  sw.Yks.  e.Cor.+/;//. 
/<V/ne.Sc. 
liftl  I.Ma.+/i7,  ////,  s.Pcm.  w.Suf , 

Ess.+///,  lill,  e. Ken. +////,  Sus. 

+II1II,  lill.  Horn.  +  lill,  but  vv. 

Som.+/frf/,  Dev.+/;7,  litl. 
//Wse.Lan. +////,  Shr.,  but  n.Shr. 

//■//. 
lil  n.Yks.  LMa.,  GIo.+W/.  Ess. 

Dev.,Cor.+////,bute.Cor.+/<//. 
lill  Or.L   Inv.,  Ahd.+hll.  Kcb. 

Uls.  me.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur. 

n.Cum.  nnw.  sw.  &  s.Yks.  n. 

m.  se.  sw.  4  s.Lan.  LMa.  Chs. 

Fit.  Dnb.n.Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin., 

Rut.+/r//,  Lei.  m.  *  sw.Nhp. 

s.War.  s.Wor.  n.Shr.  n.  &  e. 

Hrf.  Glo.,  nw.Oxf.+/r//,  e.  w. 

&  s.Oxf.  nm.Brks.  n.Bck.,  m. 

Bck.  Bdf. +/<//,  se.Hrt.Hnt.  m. 

se.  &  s.Cmb.,  Nrr+/7//.  e.Suf. 

n.  e.  &  se.Ken.  sm.Hmp.  me. 

Wil.,w.Wil.+/r//,e.Dor.Som. 

Dev.  Cor. 
titll  Sus.  Dor.,  but  c.Dor.  lill,  w. 

Som. +/(>//. 
lil  ne.Yks. 
lill  Rut.   nw.Oxf.   sc.Brks.   m. 

Bck.  Bdf.  nw.Hrt.  Nrf.  Suf , 

but  e.Suf  lill,  w.Suf.  liftl,  Ess. 

Sur.  Sus.  Wil.,  but  me.Wil. 

////,  w.Wil. +/<//. 
Ivit  sn.  Jt  nm.Sc,  but  w.Frf.  c. 

Per.  IjII,  em.Sc,  but  Lth.  /.'//. 
/.(//ne.Sc.w.Frf.e.Per.Ayr.  Lth. 

n.Nhb. 
Live,79,435— /i!'Sh.I.Bch.,Abd. 

+/rt',  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Edb.  Kcb. 


s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.  sw.Yks. 

Lan.  LMa.  n.Slf.  Dcr.nw.l.in. 

s.  Lei.  s. Oxf.se.  Ken. Som.,  but 

w.Som. +/rti,  e.Dev.+rtf,  w. 

Ccr. 
liv  Abd.  Ayr.  Peb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  n. 

&  sw.Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum.,  w. 

Som. +/<!'.  c.Dev. 
Load,  121,  122,  249,  429— /rtH(/ 

se.Ken. 
/(•rfne.Sc.  but  Bch.  lod.  Abd.  led. 

10,1. 
led  w.Frf.  e.Per. +/<«/. 
Ifd  AM. +I6d,  wm.Sc,  S.Ayr.  + 

tod,  Edb.  Pcb.  Ant. 
Had  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  &  snw. 

Yks.  nw.Lan. 
/urfs.Sc,  mc.Nhb.4/()(/. sc.Nhb. 

+ljrd.  s.Dur.,  ne.Yks.+/p(/,  c.& 

se.Yks.+//«rf. 
//«/ sc.Nhb. 
lud  Hh.l.  n.Cum.  Ess. 
lojd  n.Stf +/W.  w.War.  m.Shr. 

w.Oxf  n.Bck.,  m.Bck.+/dj(/, 

.Sus.,  but  c.Sus.  Iiiid,  w.Sus. 

lojd. 
Ipd  ne.Yks. 
lod  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
/tW se.Lan.  n.  k  nw.Lin.,  Lei. 

+/<5rf,    n.Wor.,    nc.Shr.+lod. 

Brks.  m.Bck.  s.Sur.  w.Sus., 

c.  Dor. +/;<jrf,  c.Dcv. 
toil  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  s.Ayr. 

Lth.  Kcb.  mc.  i  s.Nhb.,  sm. 

Lan.+/;(.'rf.  LMa.  Rut.  Lei.  nc. 

Shr.,  nc.Nrf. ili'id,  n.Dev. 
//('(/sw.Nhb. c. se.  sw.  ii  es. Yks. 

n.  em.  sm.  sw.  ms.  &  s.L.in. 

n.Dcr.,  nw.Der. +  /;/(/.  s.Lin. 

sw.Nhp.  s.War.  s.Oxf.  Bdf.w. 

Hrt.  n.Kcn.  e.Sus.  w.Wil.  e. 

Dor.  e.  &  w.Som. 
li'id  \v. Chs.  n.  cm.  wm.  &  s..Stl. 

nc.  nw.  ii  w.Dcr.ne.Nrf.c.Suf. 
Inrn.'d  s. Chs. 

Loaf,  i2t.  122,  349,  aSo,  379— 
Inn/ se.Ken. 
///ne.Sc.+/o/. 
/rj/m.Yks. 
/f/wm.Sc.+/fy. 
//o/m.Cum.Wm.nnw.Yks.,snw. 

Yks.+Ay,  nw.Lan. +/!<.</. 
lirf  n.Cum. 
//./s.Sc,  me.Nhb.+/r>/;  sc.Nhb. 

+  //(/,  s.Dur.  ne.Yks.,  e.  *  sc. 

\ks.+lii.>/. 
lj,/si.Nhh. 
lo/ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Nhb., 

Lei.+lo/. 
/oV  n.Stf  w.War.  Sus.,  but  w. 

Sus.  hh/. 
/(i/I.Ma.  mc.Wil.  Dor. 
In/  sw.I.an. +/<y,   nw.Der.   m. 

Shr. 
/d.'/sc.  Lan.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.s.Sur. 

w.Sus. 
li/lnv.  sn.  i  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 

Kcb.  me.  sw.  i:  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

snw.Yks.,  sm.Lan.  +lii.tf,  sw. 

Lan.  n.Dcr.,  Rut.+/H/,/i/,  Lei. 

n.  &  e.Dcv. 
Inv  W.Wil.  c.  &  W.Som. 
//'/ne.Der.  Rut.  e.Suf. 
ln.>/e.  sc.  sw.  &  cs.Yks.  n.  nw. 

m.  cm.  sm.  &  s.Lan.  Bdf.  w. 

Hrt.  nw.Wil. 
/»/wm.  &  s.Stf  ne.Nrf. 
/(/"s.Lin.  Rut. 
Lobster,  276. 
Lock,  340,  378. 
Loft, 84,  279— /<i//ne.Sc.  w.Frf. 


c.Pcr.  Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant. 

s.Stf. 
/(//LMa.  w.Som. 
//!// se.Ken. +/g/>. 
liil  nw.Som. 
/(/  Dor.  e.Dcv. 
lo/l  Inv.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m. 

Cum.   Wm.   Yks.    Lan.  Chs. 

Der.  Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf. 
/(//se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil. 
/.//  Lth.  Pcb. 
Loin,  213 — /(«■<(  Abd.  n.  Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.  sw.  is.  Lan.  s.. Stf  n.Dcr. 

m.Shr.  Glo.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  e. 

Sus.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  loin, 
lain  em.  i  se.Lan.  LMa.  nc.Slir. 

s.Sus. 
lein  nc.Sc,  but  Abd.  lain,  sn.Sc. 

wm.Sc.  but  n.Ayr.  lani,  nw. 

Der.  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
loin  Inv.  S.Ayr.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  Dur. 

Cum.Wm..  nnw.Yks.^ /(<///.  c. 

Yks.,  in.Yks.  +  ////H,  se.  it  sw. 

Yks.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 
/(i(/i  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  s.Lin. 
liiin  m.Yks. 
Iviii  nw.Oxf.  n.Kcn.  me.  i  w. 

Wil.  c.Dor.  e.Dcv. 
//(/(  I.W. 
London,  301. 
Long,rt(^.,32, 274- A[»;Or.I.  ne. 

&  sn.Sc,  wm.Sc  +  /(i»;.  sm.Sc. 

Peb.  Uls.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.Wm. 

ne.  nnw.  snw.  e.  nm.  m.  &  se, 

Yks.n.iinw.Lan.,s.Lan.i/.'>3^. 

//(//. 
Iny  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
/('<;  nm.Sc,  but  w.Frf  e.Per. /(/i;, 

s.Sc. 
hi)  Sh. I. 
/o>;sw.Yks.+/(/y,c5.Yks.m.I.an  . 

LMa. +  /(/j,    n.Stf +///y5.    n. 

nw.  m.is.Lin..  Rut. +//(/;, I  ci. 

^liiif,  m.Nhp.  w.  A  s.War.  n. 

Wor.  +  //(y,  n.Hrf  4/(i>;,  s.Oxf. 

m.Bck..  Bdf +/u<;.  sc. Hrt.  nc. 

Nrf.  e.Suf    Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus. 

me.  &  w.Wil.   Som..  but  w. 

Som.+/(iy,  Dev.,  but  nw.Dcv. 

Ivy,  Cot. 
lotjg  s.Lan.,  s.Stf. +/(/i;.^. 
lp>j  wm.Sc.  Dor.  w.Som. 
ln>j  sw.Yks.  Rut. 
till)  s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Chs.  Fit.  n.  A 

nw.Dcr.  Not.  Lei.  nc.  &   m. 

Nhp.  e.  w.  i  s.War.  n.  &  s. 

Wor.  ne.Shr. 
In>}g  em.  sm.  sc.  &  sw.Lan..  ms. 

Lan.  + //'/<;/{■,  n.  wm.  k  s.Stf 

Der..  but  n.  i  nw.Dcr.  liiij,  sc. 

Shr. 
liiijk  ms.Lan. 
lv>)  m.Shr.  Glo.  n.Hrf.  Bdf  nw. 

Dev. 
Look,  169,   349,  340 — Hut  me. 

Nhb.+/(//(',  se. Nhb.  +//>*. Ijiit, 

hit,  n.Dur.+//i/',m.Cum..Wm. 

ne.Yks. +  //^jt,  nnw. Yks.,  snw. 

Yks. +//(((■,  sc.Ykti.  +  lijk,   sw. 

Yks.+//7*,em.  Lan., n.Slf +///*, 

Iviit,  Lei.  +  ///*,  nw.Hrt.  Sus., 

but  e.Sus.  hit,  w.Sus.  liit. 
lijt  se.  i  sw.Nhb.  s.Dur.  Wm. 

ne.  c.  m.  *  se.Yks.,  nw.Lan. + 

Int. 
Ijnt  nc.Sc.-^lj't,  sc.Nhb. 
lj.it  ne.Sc. 
//(((•  sn.&  nm.Sc  Uls.se.  4  s.Nhb. 

n.Dur.,  n.Cum.  n.  4  s.Lan.  + 

//"(*,  LMa.  Fit.,  cm. Stf  +///*, 

sw.Nhp..  e.War.+//(/fr.  s.Wor. 
18  2 
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Look  (contd.)— 

Nl)b.  Dur.  ii.Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 

lull  Glo.  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil. 

Uh.+mek,  mck,  s.Dur.,  Cum. 

n.Shr.  11.  &  e.Hrf.  s.Oxf.  n. 

n.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  Stf.  Der.  Lin. 

Lowmer,  398. 

+/;;«•*,  but  n.Cum. +  ;j;/f*,Hiwi, 

Bck.  Bdf.  Hnt.  Cmb.,  but  n. 

Lei.  O.xf. 

Lowmost,  398. 

n.^m.+mek,  w.Wm.,s.Wm. 

Cmb.  /u*,  Nrf.  e.Suf.  Ess.  Ken. 

Ipst  em.  &  s.Lan.  se.Hrt.  Lon. 

Lunge,  323. 

+mek,  Yks.,  but  w.Yks.  me. 

c.Sus.  me.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  n. 

Sus.  Som.  e.Dev. 

Made,  43,   44,   45,  249,  339— 

ms.\'ks.+»<f,?,nw.Lan.+»ii(?*, 

&  s.Dev.  w.Cor. 

lost  Ayr.  Lth.  Kcb.  Ant. 

mad  ne.Sc. +ined. 

em.Lan.  +  H(f*,  me,  se.Lan., 

irik  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  n.  &  me.Nhb. 

liusi  s.Sc. 

mind  se.Ken. 

ms. Lan. +  >»(■*,   s.Lan. +  ;««*, 

11. Cum.  sn^v.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  sm. 

Loud,  172. 

iiuld  ne.Nrf. 

mek,  s.Stf.  +  ;;/i-^,  n.  ne.  &  nw. 

sw.  ms.  ci  s.Lan.  w.Cbs.  em. 

Lounge,  225,  323. 

iiicd  ne.Sc,  wm.Sc. +  i;;rrf,  but 

Dev.+me,  e.  &  w.Der.,  n.Lin. 

&  s.Stf.  n.Der.,  ne.Der.+/u»^, 

Louse,  171, 172,381 — laiss.Chs.. 

n.Ayr.  uied,  n.  em.  &  s.Lan. 

+ttiejk,  sw.  Lin.  n.  Lei.  e.War., 

nv.'.'Der.+liik,  Not.  Lin.  Rut. 

nw.Der.+/(iHs. 

Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  mesd,  e.Som. 

Shr.+mek,  me,  but  ne.Shr.+ 

Lei.  e.War.  ne.Shr.  s.Pem.  s. 

laus  snw.Y'ks.  +liis,  es.Yks.  n. 

iiicid  Ant.    m.Nhp.,    m.Bck. + 

mik. 

Sur.  w.Sus. 

Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Lei. 

iiirsd,  iiiisd. 

innk  sm.Sc. 

///inw.Lan.Clis.,butw.Chs. /(?/■, 

In3s  n.Stf. 

i;;«rf  n.Cum.  m.  &  se.Yks.+«»>rf, 

meek  Sh.L 

n.Stf.  nw.Der.,  e.Vier. +  luuk, 

Ids  sw.Yks. +  leps,  s.Lan.  +  lxs. 

sw.  &  ms.Yks.  n.Stf.  Lin.  sw. 

m^k  s.Dev. 

vv.Der.  s.War.  n.Wor. 

lii's  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan. 

Nhp.  s.War.  w.Wor.  s.Oxf. 

meik    m.Nhp.  + /;/f/',    se.Hrt.  + 

lok  Ot.l.+lSk,  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  w. 

lens  S.Lin.  se.Ken.  e.Sus. 

m.Bck.  e.Suf.  e.Sus.,  Dor.+ 

mitk,  ne.Nrf,  Y.ss.-Hin'k. 

0.\f.  nm.Brks.  n.Cmb. 

less  sw.Yks. 

miid,  w.Som.  sw.Dev. 

mek  Kcb.  n.Ir.,  but  Uls.  +  H;n*, 

loiik  n.Stf.  ne.  &  e.Der. 

Ions  LMa. 

jiied  w.Frf.  e.Per.+;;;(W,  wm.Sc. 

tuck,  Cum.  n.  i  s.Wni.  n.  m. 

lak  w.Som. 

/hs  Sh.L  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em. 

S.Ayr. 

em.  4i  s.Lan.  s.Slf  s.Not.,  s. 

l(ik  Or.I.  s.Sc. 

wm.  &  s.Sc.  Ant. 

tiled   Or.l.+  mid,   mid,  Inv.  w. 

Lm.+iiiok,  Rut.   Lei.,  but  n. 

liik  e.  i  sw.Dev. 

li'is  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Nhb.  Dur. 

Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

Lei.    mak,    sw.Nhp.  +  »;«*, 

Loom,  162,   163 — Um  n.Ayr.  + 

Cum.  Wm.  ne.  snw.  e.  m.  &  se. 

Kcb.,  s.Nhb.+;;/urf,  mjid.  sm. 

War.,   but    e.War.    mak,  w. 

hitti,  S.Ayr.  Ant. 

Yks.  n.  &  n W.Lin. 

se.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf.  n. 

War.  mak,  mijk,s.'War.mc3k, 

liiiiii  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  em.Lan. 

Iviis  s.O.xf.  w.Hrt.  e.Suf.  Sus., 

ne.  i  nw.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  me. 

Shr.   e.Som.,   w.Som. +>»«*, 

n.  &  s.Stf. 

but  e.Sus.  lens,  me.  &  w.Wil., 

Wil.  Som.,  but  nw.Som.  im'jd. 

e.Dev.,  sw.Dev.+«i«*. 

/«»;  Wm. 

e.Dev.  hiis. 

e.Som,  Died,  w.Som.  mesd. 

me^  ms.Y'ks. 

li»i  ne.Sc. 

bus  ne.Dev. 

iiiiadm.Cum.  Wm.  nw.  Yks.  n  w. 

mejk  n.Stf.+i);i".  tni'k.  n.  nw.  & 

trim  Inv.  Lth.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n. 

hiis  e.Dev. 

Lan. 

s.Lin.sw.Nhp.,w.War.+H//>A, 

sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  n.Oer. 

Love,  97,  249,  279 — liuv  n.  &  m. 

im',7d  s.Sc.  me.Nhb.,   sc.Nhb.+ 

s.War.  s.Wor.  s.Oxf,  in.Bck. 

s.Lei.  s.O.xf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 

Cun\.-Yhtv. 

mj'cd,  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n. 

+  mijk,  Bdf  w.Hrt.,  e.Suf.+ 

liim  se.Lan. 

Ijiiv  se.Nhb.+/H;'. 

Cum.    ne.   e.    m.  &  se.Yks., 

mek,    n.Ken.  +  mi'jk,    e.Sus. 

lam  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

lov  ne.Sc. +/oj',  Uls.,  LMa.+/fi:', 

Glo.+>/;irf,  m.Bck.  nw.  &  w. 

Dor.,  but  e.  Dor.  ;;//',?^,  w.Som., 

Iriin  Kcb.  w.Som. 

n.Der.  m.Shr.  Dor.  e.Dev. 

Wil.  Dor.  nw.Som. 

n.Dev.+>«f*,  sw.Dev. 

liitH  Edb. 

Ipv  Lth.+Zuy,  LMa. 

iiiulOr.l. 

me   w.Yks.    Lan.,    but    n.Lan. 

liim  n.Ayr.  Peb.  n.Nhb.  e.Dev. 

lov  Or.L 

mid  Or.I.  m.Chs.  Glo. 

mek,  nw.Lan.  mak,  miak,  m. 

Lord,  120,244 — Wrfse.Lan.+Zprf, 

bill  n.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n. 

mjed  se.  &  S.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

Lan.  mek,  em.Lan.+i/«i*,  mek. 

s.War.  s.Wor.  e.Hrf.  se.Ken. 

&  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw. 

Mae,  398. 

sin.Lan.   mek,   se.Lan.    mak, 

Sua.,  but  w.Sus.  lud,  w.Wil. 

&  em.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf  n.  i  nw. 

Maid,  48— ;;in/rf s.Pem.  Glo.,nc. 

sw.Lan.   mck,  ms.Lan.   mak, 

Dor.  nw.  &  e.Som.  e.Dev. 

Lin.,  S.Lin. +/;?;/,  Rut.,   Lei. 

Nrf.  +  mcid,  se.Ken.  nw.  i  w. 

mck,  s.Lan.  mak,  mek,  mek. 

/o;rfInv.,  ne.Sc.+/o(rf,  sw.Nbb., 

+liiv,  m.Bck.+/ej'. 

Wil.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.+;;!a'(rf, 

Chs.,  but  m.Chs.  mck,  s.Chs.+ 

n.Cum.  +  Iwmid,    nnw.Yks., 

//(  S.Ayr.  Peb. 

e.  &  w.Som. 

mek,  mik,  n.Stf  n.  ne.  &  nw. 

snw.Yks. +  /Hsrf. 

lilv  S.Lin. 

);(a:/'rf  m.Nhp.,  e.Dor. +  >;m/rf,  s. 

Der.    Not.,   but  s.Not.   mek. 

torfn.  Dur.  e.Yks.,  se.  Yks.+/«.'rf, 

til/  se.  Lan . 

.Som. 

Lin.,  but  n.Lin.   mak,   meak, 

sw.Yks.  em.Lan.  n.Der,  Rut. 

till'  m.   sw.   &    nis,Lan.   s.Chs. 

mrid  Ant.,  n.  &  m.Bck. +  (;((V(/, 

nw.Lin.   mcik.  sw.Lin.  mak, 

ne.Nrf.,  w.Som. +/pi-/,  lojd. 

Lei,  m.Nhp.  n.Wor.  ne.Shr. 

ne.Nrf.    e.Suf    n.Dev.,    sw. 

S.Lin,  mek,  me.ik,  Shr. 

/prfs.Nhb. n.se. sm.sw.  &  s.Lan. 

liH'  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc, 

Dcv.+niejd. 

mik  Inv.  Uls.  sm.  sw.  ms.  i  s. 

n.  &  s.Stf.  nw.Der.  n.  &  nw. 

but  Lth.  Igv,  Peb. /m,  wm.Sc, 

jiiejd  e.Yks.,  m.\ks. +  mi.iel,  sc. 

Lan.   LMa.   m.Chs.,   s.Chs.+ 

Lin.  Lei. s.Oxf.  e.Suf.  w.Som. 

S.Sc.+Za't',  nw.Der.  s.O.xf.  m. 

Yks.   n.Stf.  Lin.  s.O.xf.   n.  ,Si 

mc.  mik,  n.  &  wm.Stf  .s.Der. 

Iprd  IMsL.+liircl. 

Bck.    Cmb.    Nrf.   Suf.    Ken. 

m.Bck.  s.Sur.  Sus.  sw.Dev. 

m.Nhp.  n.Hrf ,  e.Hrf +»»',i*. 

/d)d  w.Som. 

Sus.  Wil.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 

mrd  s.Sc. 

e.Oxf  nw.Hrt.  s.Nrf  e.  i  w. 

lord  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.  & 

till'  s.Sc. 

mcd  Sc,  but  S.Sc.  nied,  se.  S:  s. 

Suf   Ess.  s.Sur.  Sus..  but  e. 

wm.Sc,  Kcb. 

/rti'Sh.I. 

Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  snw. 

Sus.  mejk,  n.  &  nw.Dev. 

//(jrfm.Cum.Wm.snw.ise.Yks. 

Low,  or//'.,  128,  249,  348  — /oh  se. 

Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  n.  ..v  nNV.Der. 

miak  ne.Wm.  nw.Lan. 

hi^yd  s.Sc.  me.Nhb. 

Ken. 

Rut.  Lei.  n.Ken.  e.Cor. 

mick  n.Cum.+nii,ik. 

litrd  l.Ua. 

Id  s.Sc.-t-/t'x,  linXi  n.  &  me.Nhb., 

»,/.7rf  m.Yks.  I.W. 

milk  s.Sc.  me.Nhb..   sc.Nhb.+ 

lod  s.SvT.  w.Sus. 

se.Nhb.+/o,    s.Nhb.    n.Dur., 

mrd  s.Chs. 

tnjek,  sw.Nhb.,  s.Nhb.+j)y(/', 

Iwiiird  n.Cum. 

Cum.+/p,but  n.Cum. /o.',Wm. 

Main,  48 — main     s.Pem.    se. 

n.Cum.    ra.Wm.    w.War.    c. 

Lose,  92,  437,  429,  432 — Um  n. 

nnw.Yks.,  snw.Yks. +/o;(,  n. 

Ken.  Wil.,  but  w.Wil. +«<«/«, 

Hrf,  Glo.+»»A,  nw.Oxf  m. 

&  s.Stf 

S:  nw.Lan. 

Doi'.  w.Som. 

Bck.    se.Hrt.     n.Ken.    I.W. 

loiz  sw.Yks.,  sm.Lan.+/G,j,  Ittaz. 

/,(  w.Wil. 

maiiid  e.Som. 

nw.iw.Wil.  e.Dor.  nw.Som. 

s.Lan. 

Icix  Ant. 

mmiii  w.'WU.+maiii. 

mik  s.Chs.,   ne.Shr.+H/«*,   me, 

ios  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  Ayr.+ 

lex  Sh.  &  Or.L,  ne.Sc. +//VTX,sn. 

meiiiAnt.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf  e.Ken. 

Glo.  sm.Hnip. 

/<5s,  Peb.  Nhb.  n.  &  ni.Cum. 

Sc,  w.Frf.  e.Per.4/(5,  em.Sc, 

Sus. 

mjek  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

Wm.,  cm.Lan.+/oJ,  LMa.,  c. 

wm.Sc.+/d,  sm.  &  s.Sc. 

iMJit  ne.Sc,but  Bch.  Abd.  iiu'ii, 

Malign,  270. 

Dev. +/(7s. 

liiiX  s.Sc 

sw.Nhb.    m.Yk'^.,     se.Yks.  + 

Malt,  39, 253 — malls.Ayr.-um'il. 

Igs  Dor. 

tjax  ne.Sc. 

iHf>i,5W.Yks.n.Stf.Lin.s.Oxf 

Ant.  s.Nhb.  w.Dur. 

Ii'uz  se.Lan. 

/o/m.Yks. 

men  s.Sc 

malt  w.Som. 

Ida  m.Slir. 

loll  snw.  Jc  sw.Yks.   em.Lan.. 

men  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w. 

iiwl  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s. 

Ios  Ayr.  Ant. 

Lei.+/d,  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf 

Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth. 

Ayr.  n.Nhb. 

/diEdb.  Kcb.  em.&sm.Lan.,5w. 

loj  n.Cum.  m.Yks.  Dev..  but  n. 

Edb.  Kcb.  me.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

mat  Lth.  Peb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 

Lan.+/««,s.Chs.,n.Der.+/»c. 

&  nw.Dev.  /p. 

n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.  i  se. 

moll  sw.Yks.  LMa.  nw.Lin.  s. 

ne.Der. 

/p  Cum.  ne.  4:  se.Yks.  LMa.,  n. 

Yks.   Lan.  LMa.   s.Stf.   n.  & 

Lei.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

Iiuz  n.  sm.  &  sw.Lan. 

U    nw.Lin.+/o,   Dor.,    but    e. 

nw.Der.  nw..Som. 

fnoit  n.Cum. 

Iiizlnv.  Lth. n.Der. nw.Liii. Lei. 

Dor.  /o,  Som.  n.  &  nw.Dev. 

7m.>n  s,Dur. 

mplt  me.Wil.  Dor.  Som.,  but  w. 

s.O.\f.  Ken. 

ti)n  e.Suf 

mill  s.Chs.  Lei. 

Som.  malt. 

Iu2  Sus.  e.Dev. 

lu  w.Frf.   e.Per.  wm.Sc.  se.  & 

Make,  43, 44,  45,  249.  34°,  42.5, 

mfit  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  malt,  mat, 

Lost,  8a—ldsl  se.Ken.  Dor. 

sw.Nhb.  s.Dur.  sm.  se.  sw.  & 

429— ;;(n;X'  Lon.  se.Ken. 

Edb.  m.Cum, Wm.  Lan.  s.Chs. 

Ios  LMa.,  e,Dev.  +  /j55^ 

s.Lan.   n.Stf.   n.  &    nw.Der. 

mak  Sh.I.+»ia'*,  Or.L  Cai.  ne. 

Stf  n.Der.  m.Shr.  Sus. 

lost  Sh.L  Inv.  Bch,  Abd,  w,Krf. 

n.  nw.  &  S.Lin.  Lei.  m.Shr. 

sn.  nm.  em.  &  wm.Sc,  sm. 

mot  sw.Nhb. 

e.Per.  Edb.  Uls.,  but  Ant.  lOsI, 

Sus.  e.Dor. 

Sc+>»«A',     but     Kcb.    mck, 

Man,  30,  381— (HdH  Sh.  &  Or.I. 

MAN 
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Cai.,  ne.Sc.+»iHi/,  sn.Sc.  w. 

Frf.  r.Per.  cm.Sc,  bill  Lth. 

ifinii,  DKin,  Pcb.  ii/a;/, wm.Sc. 

+miiii,  Kcb.  Ant.me. se.sw. i! 

s.Nhb.  Diir.,but  c.Diir.  imm, 

n. Cum. +  IHOII,  e.  &    m.Cum. 

Win.  nw.  c.  m.  k  se.  Yks.,  s\v. 

\k^.  +  tnoii.  n.I..Tn.,  in.  &  cm. 

han.+Hioii,  I. Ma.,  but  n.I.Ma. 

+  »!/«;/, n. Ucr.  +  luon,  Lin.  Lei. , 

s.War.  +  moil,  nw.  it  s.Oxl'., 

n.Hck.   Bdf. +w(o)i,    e.Suf.  + 

mail,   Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  wan, 

w.Sus.  IIISCIl. 
mail  Lth.+»irii(,  Pcb.,  m.Bck.+ 

nioiiy  cSus. 
mini  nc.  Jc  wm.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  n. 

Ayr.  man,  Lth.  s.Sc,  Uls.  + 

man,  but  Ant.  man,  n.LMa.+ 

man. 
man  Uis. 
mien  nc.Nrf.  c.  &  w.Suf.  s.Siir. 

w.Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor.  Dev.  w. 

Cor. 
»<»)ise.Kcn. 
me}it  w..Som. 
moil  e.Diir.  n.Cum.  n.  sw.  &  ms. 

Yks.   Lan.,  but  n.Lan.  man, 

m.Aiem.Lan.+iiiOi/.Chs.  Dnb. 

Slf.  Ucr..  but  n.Dcr. +  ««ji/, 

N  lip.  c.  w.  &  s.War.  Wor.  Slir. 

Hrl.  Glo.  n.  4;  m.Bck.  Bdf.  n. 

Wil. 
Mane,  .13,  44,  45,249  — mam  se. 

Ken.  Dor. 
mseit  n.Lan.  ne.Nrf.  Sus.  bom., 

but  nw.Som.  mijii. 
niein  Ant. 
mcjn  sw.Nhb.  m.Yks.,  se.Yks. 

+mijii.  sw.Yks.  Lin.  n.Stf.  w. 

4!S.War.s.O-\f., m.Bck. +»;(.«/, 

w.Hrt. 
men  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc,  but 

n.Ayr.  iiifn. 
men  Or.L  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr. 

Lth.  Edl).  Kcb.,s.Nhb.+HiuH, 

n.Dur.  w.Wm.  m.  se.  sw.  &  s. 

Lan.LMa.  s.Stf.  n.inw.Der., 

Lei.+Him,  n.Shr.  me. Wil.  sw. 

Dev. 
miaii  m.Cum.  sw.Wm.  nw.Yks. 

nw.Lan. 
niifn  n.Cum. 
mwMS.Sc.  n.iimc.Nhb.,se.Nhb. 

+mjen,  s.Nhb.  s.Diir.  no.  e.  i 

se.Yks.  m.Bck.  nw.Som. 
m'ln  Lei. 
mjfn  se.Nhb. 
Mange,  206. 
Many,  42,  231,  350~m;(I»ii  Inv.+ 

i>»-m,sn.Sc.,nnw.Yks.+»;«H;, 

moni,  snw.Yks.+i»o/i/',  LMa. 

+meni,  Lcl. +innii,  moni. 
m&'ni  me.  A  w.Wil.  Dor.,  but  c. 

Dor.  "//;ii'. 
nieiiii  w.  Der.+mo»r". 
;//(•/// In  v.. s.  Ay  r.+ii//*/fi'.c. Cum.  + 

>m)(i/,in.Cuin.Wm.  nnw.  Yks., 

se.Yks.    n.Lan.  +  i»oh;,    nw. 

Lan.,  cm. Lan.  +  mom,  LMa. 

s.Chs.  n.Stf.,  ne. ncr.+*//o;//, 

Lin.  Lei.  s.War.  n.IIrf.  c.  vVi 

s.O.xf.  ne.Nrl'.  c.Siif.  n.  Ji  se. 

Ken.  Sus.  Som.,  but  e.Soiu. 

mini,    w.Som.    mini,    iiivni, 

Dev. 
»(f/iis.Stf.  Rut. +moi(/,  m.Nlip. 

n.Shr.  n.Bck. 
mini  Or.L   e.Dor.   e.Som.,   w. 

Som.+wtiHi. 
H/lHi  nw.Der. 


moni  Bch.,  Abd.+moHi',  w.Frf. 

c.Pcr. 
»/offr'Sh.Lne.Sc.,butBch.»#fOH<', 

Abd.+moMf,  Lth.  me.  se.  sw. 

i    s.Nhb.    n.Dur.,    n.Cum.  + 

moni,  e.Ciim.  nc.  nnw.  snw. 

&  e.^'ks.,  m.^'ks.+l///r/r/.  se.  & 

sw.Yks.  Lan.,  but  n.  4:  em. 

Lan.+i/if»i',  e.  &  s.Stf.  n.  ne. 

e.  w.  k  s.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  e.  i: 

w.War.  ne.Shr.  Glo. 
moni  em.Sc,    but    Lth.    moni, 

Edb.  iiiviii,  Peb.  mvne,  wm. 

Sc.+i;n)((/,  but  n.Ayr.  moni, 

s.Sc.  n.Cum. 
mnni  in. Yks. 
mitni  Ant. 
mvne  n.A^T.  Peb. 
mvni  wm.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. 

moni,  s.Ayr.+mcni,  Edb.  w. 

Som. 
insni  Uls.,  but  Ant.  miini. 
Marble,  234,  276. 
March,  367. 
Mare,  65 — maMn  Hhr..  but  n.  & 

m..Shr.  m<'nr>,  ne.Shr.  mijii', 

e.O.\f. 
mat/)  Fit.  n.  li  m.Shr.  Oxf.,  but 

e.Oxf.»«n^<n,s.Oxf.  mc;(n,ne. 

Cmb. 
<;/.i(>)  nw.Der.  sc.Ken. 
mcij(t)  nnw.Yks.+»i<.)(»-). 
«/^.?Cr)s.Nhb.  n.Dur. +»iw(/>,  sw. 

Yks.  em.  se.  sw.  ,^!  s.Lan.  n. 

Stf.  n.Dcr.  nw.  &  s.Lin.  Rvil. 

Lei.    m.Nhp.    s.Wor.    s.Oxf. 

lint.  e.Suf.  Sus.  Dor.,  but  e. 

Dor. +»;/>»•),    Som.,   but  nw. 

Som.  mijir),  e.Dev. 
met  Sh.L  Inv.,  ne.Sc. +i/;i/',  sn. 

Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Lth. me.  Nhb. 
miain  m.Cum. 
mixn  s.Nhb.   n.  i   s.Dur.    nc. 

nnw.  snw.  e.  w.  &  se.Yks.  n. 

i   nw.Lan.   wm.Stf.   ne.Shr. 

Sur.,  e.Dor.+»i«(r), nw.Som. 

sw.  Dev. 
mi.i(-  s.Sc. +  Hii>-,   n.Cum.  \\^m. 

LMa. 
m'lr  Ayr, +mir,  s.Sc. 
mir  nc.  &  win..Sc.  Ayr.  sm.  Sc. 

Edb.  Pcb.  Ant.  se.  &  sw.Nhb. 
m}<r)  sm.Lan.  s.Stf. 
Mark,  340. 
Marl,  298. 
Marrow,   23,    229,    349 — maii 

nm.Sc.    but     w.Frf.    e.Per. 

mail,  Lth. 
mai'j  Bch.  Abd.   w.Frf".   e.Per. 

Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  maij,  s.Ayr. 

+moK>,  Pcb.  Kcb.  Uls.  sw.  & 

s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks. 

n.  ii  em. Lan.,  sm.Lan.+i;;.«j, 

se.  SW.&. s.Lan.,  I. Ma. +mrii'.>, 

Sti.  n.  ne.  it  nw.Der.  nw.Lin. 

s.Lci.  s.Oxf.  Sus.  w.Wil. 
mdri  Edb. 
Wirt ;v  n.Ayr.  LMa. 
mserj  Dor.  Som.  c.Dev. 
mirj  se.Kcn. 
morj  S.Ayr. +»/«;■.'. 
iiurj  sm.Lan. 
Marry,  198. 
Mason,   204,   233,  249  — nmi's/i 

se.Kcn. 
meisn  Ant.  m.Nhp. 
)ii»>iBch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
mf.»s;in.Ciim.+i;ii>:;»r,  sw.Yks.  n. 

Stf.  s.War.  Lin. s.Oxf.  w.Hrt. 

Sus.  Dor. 
misn  w.Frf.  e.Per. 


uiesn  Inv.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Ktb., 

s.Nhb.+wwAi/,  mjesM,  n.Dur. 

+  mjesn,    m.Cum.,    se.Yks.  + 

mws;i,  Lan. , but  s.  Lan. +  /»ii>5*i, 

LMa.  s.Stf.  n.i nw.Der.  Rut. 

Lei.  m.Shr. 
miasn  Wm.  nw.Yks. 
miesn  n.Cum. 
mifsn  inc.  i  s.Nhb.  m.  ItSC.Yks. 

s.Lan.  e.Dor.  w.Wil. 
mj't'sn  S.N  lib.  n.Dur. 
Mass,  198. 
Master,  soS—maslxn    s.Stf.  + 

meslMD,    Shr.,    but    ne.Shr. 

meslfin,  m.Shr.  miilj'n, 
masMn  \v,CoT.+mislj<n, 
mUslnr)  me.Wil.+m«57<>»7,  w. 

Cor. 
meslur)  s.Chs.  s.Stf.  n.Dcr.  ne. 

.Shr.  e.Sus. 
mcsler  ne.Sc,  but  BnfT.  mcs/jr, 

nm.Sc. 
me.ish{n  sw.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lin. 

Glo.  me. Wil.  w.Som.  s. Dev. 
mcilHio  n.Dur.  sm.Lan.  m.Shr., 

c.Hrf.+mi>5/,)(r). 
meslir  KnIT. 

mi,>sl3ir)  n.  li  e.Hrf.  nw.Som. 
Mate,  43,  44,  45,  249— maiV  c. 

Ken. +////■.?/,  sc.Kcn. 
ma'it  Ess,+mei/, 
miel  nc.Nrf.,  sw.Dev.+»/«/. 
unit  s.Stf.+mf/,  e.War.,  n.Bck. 

+mi}l,    Bdf.,    nw. Hit.  +  »KW, 

mil,  se.Hrt.+///f.>/.  Hnt.  Ess. 
mf/win.Sc.+(»<7,nw.Nrf.n.Dcv. 
i;rf.»/mc.  &  sw.Nhb.+»/r/,  c.  A:  m. 

Y'ks.,  sc.Yks.+»i<7,  miil,  sw. 

Yks.    n.Stf.    Lin.,    w.War.+ 

mi>/,n.Hrf.,e.Oxf.+mf7,s.Oxf. 

se.Brks.  m.Bck.  nw.  w.  &  se. 

Hrt.  e.Suf.,  n.Ken.+i;iu/,  e. 

Ken.  s.Sur.,  Sus. +mi>/,  Dor., 

but  e.Dor.  »ii>/,  w.Som.  sw. 

Dev.  e.Cor. 
mil  w.Frf.  c.Pcr. 
met  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.  &  wm.Sc. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  n. 

me.  sc.  jc  sw.Nhb.,  s.Nhb.  n. 

Dur.+m/f/,  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm. 

nw.  &  se.Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  w. 

Clis.  s.Stf.  n.  nw.  &  w. Der. 

Not.   Rut.  Lei.  e.  i  w.Oxf. 

nw.Hrt.  m.  i  s.Cmb. 
mi>l  ne.  Ji  se.Yks.  w.War.  nw. 

Oxf.  n.Bck.  n.Ken.  Sus.  I.W. 

w.Wil.  e.Dor. 
mi/ Sh.L 
mil  Chs. 
mjel  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

Matter,  323. 

Maw,  49,  348  — ii/rt  Abd.  me.  *: 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Bdf.  Dor. 
ma  Kcb. 
me^^  sw.Yks. 
m('Inv.wm.ScAj"r.  Lth.m.Cuin. 

Wm.  e.  4t  se.Yks.,  cm. Lan. + 

mo,  sw.  i  s.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf. 

n.Dcr.  Lin.  s.Lci.  s.Oxf. 
mo  se.Nhb.  cm. Lan. 
May,  V,,  48 — ma  s.Nrf.,  e.Suf.+ 

niei, 
m(H'n.&c.Hrf.,Glo.+mf,  s.Pcm. 

sc.Ken.  w.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som. 

s.  Dev. 
mspi  m.Nhp.  c.Som. 
ma'  m.Cum.,  nnw.Yks.+Mif,  n. 

Lan.  n.  ,v  nw.Der. 
mei  s.Sc.  +  Hir.  Ant.  s.Stf.  s.Lci. 

sw.Nhp.  S.Oxf.,  ne.Nrf.+i/.r 

e.Suf.  n.Dev. 


»i«sw.Nlil>.se.  disw.Yks.n.  Stf. 

Lin.  w.Hrt. 
Hit  Or.  I.  Inv.  ne.*  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  me.  sc. 

&  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.Cum.  w.  &  s. 

Wm.  nnw.  A  snw. Yks.  nw. 

em.  se.sw.i  s.  Lan.  I.  Ma. s.Stf. 

Rut.,  Lci.-fmf,  but  s.Lci.  mei, 

n.Shr. m.Bck.  n.Ken.  Sus.  w. 

Wil. 
»«w  m.Yks. 

mim.&  s.Chs.  Lei.  Glo.  ne.Nrf. 
[The  unstressed  forms  arc  mt, 

nij,  rarely  ma,} 
Maze — male  sc.Ken. 
meftm,  Je  se.Yks.  sc.Lan.  n.Stf. 

nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  e.Suf.  e.Sus. 

c.  Dev. 
mez  Sc.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur   m.Cum. 

Wm.  n.  em.  &  sw.l.an.  LMa. 

s..Stf.  n.Dcr.,  Rut. +  mU,  nc. 

Nrf. 
ini>i  c.Yks.  w.Wil.  nw.Som. 
ini£  Rut. 
Me,  151,  235,  403 — mci  s.Sc,  s. 

Nhb.+ii.-i,   n.Cum.,    ne.    nw. 

it  nnw. Y'ks.  +  mi,   snw. Yks., 

m.  nn).*sm.Yks.+mi,  se.I.an. 

m.   w.  i  s.Chs.   n.  ,v  e.Slf., 

em.Stf.  +  «ii,  w.Slf.  nc.  c  w.  i 

s.Dcr.,  Lei. +mi,  m.Nhp.  ne. 

Shr.  e.Suf. 
mi  Sh.iOr.l.  Cai.  Inv.  ne.\  sn. 

Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  cm.  win.  At 

sm.Sc.  Ant.  nnc.  sw.Ji  s.Nhb. 

n.Dur.  m.  &  w.Cum.  Win.  11. 

ne.  nw.  nnw.  c.  in.  nni.  sm. 

w.  sw.  es.  A:  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  m. 

em.  sw.Js s.Lan.  LMa.  e. Chs. 

em.  wm.&s.Stf.  nw.Der.  Not. 

Lin.  Lei.War.Wor.  Hrf.Glo. 

Oxf.  Brks.  Bdf.  e.Hrt.  ne.ics. 

Nrf.  Ken.  Hmp.me.Wil.  Dor. 

Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
[The  unstressed  forms  are  mi, 

iiij,  rarely  mr.  ' 

Meadow,  135,  329 — mer/j  sw. 

Nhb.,  Dur.  Win.+inlrij,  Yks. 

Lan.  I.Ma.Chs.  Slf.  Der.  Lin. 

Rut.  Lei.  Shr.  Oxf.  Ken.  Sus. 

mc.Wil.  e.Dcv. 
niitif  w.Frf.  c.Pcr. 
fiiei/i  n.Ayr. 

»«i</.i  Kcb.  cSuf.  w.Sora. 
mirfi  Lth.  Fdb. 
mir/j  s.Avr.   Pcb.  Ant.  s.Nhb. 

Dur.  Wm. 
Meagre,  323. 
Meal  -  Hour,  59,  60 — inml  Dor., 

but  e.Dor.+mi/. 
mfi7  Ant.+mi/,  sw.  &  ins. Yks., 

em.Lan.+»ii>/,  sm.  sw.  ins.  b 

s.Lan.  n.Stf. 
mrv/ sc.Lan.  Sus.  w.Som.  c.Dev. 
mr/ ne.Sc. +mi>/,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

mil,  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
mrV  nm.Sc, but  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ill//, 

S.Ayr.  +  mi/,  mil,    Kcb.  +  mi/, 

Uls.,  but  Ant.  nifil,  mil,  LMa. 

s.Stf.    n.  4:   nw.Der.   m.Shr. 

nw.Dev. 
miji  ne.Sc.  cm. Lan.  nw.Lin.  s. 

Oxf.  sc.Ken.  w.Wil. 
mil  n.  it  s.Ayr.+iii//,  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
mil  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  n.  i  s.Ayr. 

Lth.  Edb.  Ant,  n.  sw.  4  s.Nhb. 

Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  n.Lan.  s.Lci. 

n.Ken.  e.Dor. 
Meal  =  repast,    131,    13a — 1110/ 

Ant.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Stf. 
mil  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr. 


MEAL 


[142] 


MILK 


Meal  (contd.W 
tnel  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  I. Ma. 

m.Shr. 
iiiial  m.Cum.  Wm. 
>;»>/  s.Sc.  n.Nhb.  sw.Yks.  n.  & 

em.Laii.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  se. 

Ken, 
wii/  Inv.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n. 

Cum.  n.Der.  s.Lei.  s.Nrf.  me. 

Wil. 
Mean,  j-, 137.138, 249.428, 433— 
iiixn    Dor.,    but    e.Dor.    men, 

tnijit. 
iticiii  Ant.,  nnvv.  &  snw.Yks.+ 

iiiijii,  n.Stf.  Lei.,  but  s.Lei. 

i)n)t. 
iircijn  s.Chs. 
mrJtt  e.Suf. 
men  Uls.,  but  Ant.  weiii,  LMa, 

s.Stf.,  Rut. +»;?;(,  n.  &  s.Wor. 

m.Shr.   vv.O.xf.    ne.Nrl".    Sus. 

me.Wil.,e.Dor.+HiM/i,  e.  &  w. 

Som.  nw.  sw.  &  s.Dev. 
iitijii  ne.  e.  nnvv.  snw.  &  m.Yks., 

se.Yks.+H?»i,  sw.Yks.  n.  m. 

em.  sm.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan. 

n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin.  s.War.  s. 

O.xf.  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  nw.Soni. 
mill  Sh.L,  ne.Sc.+H/iH,  w.Frf. 

c.Per.  s.Sc.  n.Cum. 
mill  Inv.  ne.  sn.  wm.  &  sm.Sc. 

Lth.  Edb.  me.  se.    sw.  &  s. 

Nhb.  n.  &  s.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

se.Yks.  ne.Der.  Rut.  s.Lei.  n. 

Hrf.  se.Ken. 
m/rii  c.Oxf. 
Mean,  m/J.,  137,  138,  428,  433— 
mciii  Ant.+MiiH,  n.Stf.  Sus. 
me,7n  Dor, 
men  LMa.  s.Stf. 
mi.'ii  sw.Yks,  n.  m,  &  em.Lan. 

nw.Lin. 
>;,i»  w.Frf,  e,Per,,  Ayr, +  ;;iij/. 

Kcb. 
mill  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Lth. 

Ant.  SW.&  s.Nhb. n.Dur.  Cum. 

Wm.   es.Yks.   s.Lan.   n.Der. 

s.Lei.  s.O.xf.  se.Ken. 
Meant,   140 — menl  Inv.,  n.Ayr. 

Lth.+mJnf,   Nhb.  Dur.  Wm. 

Yks.,  em.Lan. +«;.»«(',   sw.  & 

s.Lan.  I. Ma.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  Lin. 

Lei.    0,xf.    Ken,    Sus,    Som. 

Dev.  Cor. 
ij»/)/ne.Sc.  w.Frf,  e, Per,  s,Ayr. 

Kcb. 
iiuni  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.   Peb.  n. 

.V  m.Cum. 
111.111/  em.Lan. 
Measles,  220— mash  sw.Yks.+ 

mezU. 
mx:lz  e.Dor. 
niiizis  wm.Stf. 
meizlz  Ant. 
iiiejziz  n.Stf.  e.Suf. 
mezlz  Kcb.  n.  me.  &  se.Nhb,  s. 

Dur,  n,  &  m.Cum,  Wm.  ne. 

nnw.    &   snw. Yks.,  se.Yks.+ 

<i/i>i/j,sw.  Yks. n.nw.i  s.Lan., 

hci.+meziz,  but  s.Lei.  m'lzh. 
tiiezlzs. Ayr. +iiiiz!z,se.LaT\.l.Wa. 

s.Slf.  Lei.  w.  &  s.War.  n.  4: 

ne.Shr.   m.Bck.  ne.Nrf.   me. 

Wil.,  w.'WW. +mhzlz,  c.Som. 

n.  &  sw.Dev. 
mijzlz  e.  m.  li  se.Yks.  cm.  &  sw. 

Lan,  nw,Lin,  s.O.xf.  w.Wil. 

e.Dev. 
mizlz   Inv.,    ne.Sc. +»«««/»,    w. 

Frf.    c.Per.,    n.Ayr.  +  mlzIz, 

Edb.  Pcb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 


inizlzwm.Sc,  hiiin. Ayr. +iiiizlz, 

S.Ayr,  sw.Nhb.  n,  &  nw,Der, 

s.Lei.  se.Ken. 
iiwzlz  ne.Sc, 
m.izh  Lth. 
Measure,  325. 

Meat,  59,  60 — mS't  Dor.+«/t7. 
Jiieit  Ant. +mit,  nnw. Yks. +/;»/.'/. 

sw.  &ms.Yks.,  n.&em.Lan.+ 

iiiht,  sm.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.,  n. 

Stf.+H»/,   s.Stf.+;/if7,   e.Der. 

m.  i  sw.  Nhp.,  w.War.   m. 

Bck.+wir?. 
mesl  nc.Sc,  but  Bch.  iiii/,  Abd. 

me/,  mil,  c.Yks.-miij/,  Rut.+ 

me/j  mJ/j  e.Suf. 
iiiel  Abd. +tiiT/,  w.Frf.  c.Per. 
;»i7Sh.I.,  sm.Sc.+i;ir/,Uls.,  but 

Ant.  iiici/,  nil/,  se. Lan. +»;/,</, 

LMa.  Dnb.  s.Stf.  n.Der.,  ne. 

Der.+;»7/,  nw.Dcr.  Rut.,  Lei. 

+  i<;7/,  n.  w.  ii  s.War.  n.Wor. 

n.Shr.,  ne.Shr.+»;7/,  nw.Oxf. 

+»<;/.>/,  m.Bck.  Nrf.,  s.Sur.  c. 

&  w. Sus. +»///,  nw.  &  me. Wil. 

Dor.    w.Som.  n.   i  nw.Dev. 

Cor. 
min/  nw.Lan. +»;/>/. 
mij/  Wm.+iiiJ/,  ne.  nnw.  snw. 

e.  &  m.Yks.,  se.Yks. +  hi7/,  n. 

nw.  em.  &  se. Lan.  Lin.  nw. 

&  s.Oxf.  Bdl.  Hnt. 
;;;// Ayr. +  ";//,  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
mU  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.  &  wm. 

Sc.    Ayr.    sm.Sc.    but  Kcb. 

mi/,  Ant.    Nhb.    Dur.   Cum. 

Wm.  se.Yks.  n.  &  em.Stf  ne. 

&  w.Der.  Not.  Rut.  Lei.  ne. 

Shr.   n.Hrf.  e.  &  se.Ken.   s. 

.Sur.  e.  &  w.Sus. 
Meek,  191, 
Meet,  142,  429 — iiiei/  nnw. Yks. 

+1111/,  snw.Yks.  n.  &  em.Stf., 

Lei.+;;/7A 
mej/  e.Suf.  w.Dor. 
me/  ne.Nrf.  me. Wil.  sw.Dev, 
mil  n.Dev.  w.Cor. 
miji  m.Yks. +  ;;)?/,  s.Oxf.  e.Dor. 
mi/  Sh.I.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  c.Per., 

Ayr.+);;7/,  Kcb.  s.Sc,  n.Cum. 

+ml/,  LMa. 
ml/  Inv.    sn.    &    win.Sc.    A^T. 

Lth.  Uls.  Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m. 

Cum.Wm.  nnw.  c.  m.  se.  sw. 

&  es.Yks.  Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der. 

nw.Lin.    Rut.   Lei.   sw.Nhp. 

ne.Shr.  Ken.  w.Wil.  S.Som. 
Melt,  52. 

Men,  55 — ms'ii  s.Sc, 
men  Sh.I.  Cai.  Inv.  nc.  sn.  nm. 

cm.  it  vvm.Sc.  Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb. 

Dur.    Cum.   Wm.    Yks.,   but 

m,Yks.  min,  Lan.  Chs.,  LMa. 

+111111,    Stf.    Der.    Lin.    Rut. 

Lei.  Shr.  Hrf.  Oxf.  Bdf  Ken 

Sus.  Wil.  Dor.,  but  c.Dor.+ 

min,  S.Som.  n.Dev.  Cor. 
mi'n  c.  &  w.Som, 
min  m.Yks.  LMa.  ne.Cmb.  ne. 

&  s.Nrf.  Suf.    Ess.,  e.Dor. + 

men. 
Mend,  209,  428,  429. 
Merchant,  367. 
Mercy,  210. 
Merry,  1 12,  231 — maii  mc.Nhb. 

+mori,  se.  4i  sw.Nhb.,  s.Nhb. 

+moii. 
mirii  c.Snf. 
mseri  se.Ken. 
mere  w.Frf.  c.Per.  s.Sc. 
men  Inv.   wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr. 


H/.in',  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Dur, 

n.  &  m.Cum.  e.  &  se.Yks.  n. 

sw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf.  nw. 

Der.  Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf. 
tnire  Kcb. 
miri   ne.Sc.  +  inuri,     but    Bch. 

Abd.    m.>ie.    sm.Sc,  i)ut    s. 

Ayr.  meii,  Kcb.  mire,  Ant, 
jnori  me.  Ai  s.Nhb, 
;;///ri' m.Yks. 
miin  Sh.I.   ne.  A:  sn.Sc.    Brks. 

Sus.  w.  Wil.  Dor.c.  Som.  e.Dev. 
m}>e  Bch.  Abd. 
tiuii'i  n.Ayr.nw. Cum.Wm. nnw. 

snw.  &  sw.Yks.  em.  &  se.Lan. 

n.Der. 
Met,  143 — me/  Sc.  Irel.  &  Eng., 

but  n.  &  nw.Dev.  w.Cor.  mi/. 
Meuse,  323. 
Mice,  176,  379— »m/s  ne.Sc,  but 

Bch.  Abd.    meis,  Ayr. +meis, 

Lth,  Edb.  Ant.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

Yks..  but  e.Yks.  meis.  m.Yks. 

;;ms, se.Yks.  meis.n.  nw.  &sw. 

Lan.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  n.Wor.  m. 

Shr.  s.Oxf.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  n, 

Dev, 
mils  m,Yks.  sm.Lan. 
mdis   m.   &  em.Lan.,  se.Lan.+ 

mois,    s.Lan.    s.Lin.,    Rut.  + 

mois,  Lei.  me. Nhp.  s.War. 
Hia/s  n.Cum. 
meis  sn.  h  wm.  Sc  Ayr.  Uls., 

but  Ant.  >nais,  me.  se.  sw.  & 

s.Nhb.  Dur.  e.  &  se.Yks.I.Ma. 

s.Chs.,  n.Stf. +  (»o/'5,  nw.Der. 
meis  Inv.  Bch.  Abd,  w,Frf.  e. 

Per.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
mis   Glo.,    Bdf.  4- mo/s,    Cmb.+ 

mizii,   Nrf.,  Suf.4-,/;7o;/,    Ess. 

Ken,  Sur.,  but  s.Sur.   mais, 

Sus.,  but  w.Sus.  mais,  Dev. 

+;;(?;,  but  n.Dev.  mais. 
mlz  Dev. 
mlzn  Cmb.  Suf. 
mois  se.Lan.  n.  &  wm.Stf.  Rut. 

Bdf. 
tiwis  sw.Nhp.  w. Hrt,  me,  &  w, 

Wil.  Dor. 
Mickle,  339,  398. 
Midge,   109,   353 — meiig  w.Frf. 

c.Per.  s.Sc. 
»»(W5 ne.Sc, but  Bch.  Abd.  «»'(/^. 
mirig   Inv.    Bch.   Abd.    wm.Sc. 

Ayr.,  'E.dh.+niJil^,  Kcb.  Ant. 

Nhb.  Dur,  Cum,  Wm.  nnw. 

snw.  e.  m.  se.  es.  &  ms.Yks. 

Lan.    Chs.    LMa.    Stf.    Der. 

Lin.  Lei.  Oxf.  Suf,  se,Ken, 

Dor.  e.Dev, 
mig  sw.Yks. 
miifig  sn.Sc. 
m.nl^  Lth.  Edb. 
Midwife,  247. 
Might,  sb.,  77,  358— Kmi'x'  Sh. 

4:  Or.I. 
»;«// s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  m.Cum.  + 

ml/,  Wm.,  nnw.  &  snw.Yks. 

+meii,  es.Yks.   s.Slf.   n.Der. 

nw.Lin.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  e.Suf. 
Hifi/V  em.Lan.,  s.Lan.+i»7/,  nw. 

Der.  Rut.  s.Lei.  m.Nhp. 
mai'xl  s.Sc. 
mail  n.Cum. 
me\/  w.Frf.  c.Per.  wm.Sc,  but 

n.Ayr.   mixt,  sm.Sc,   but  s. 

Ayr.  Kcl).  mix/. 
>;;f//me.Nhb.  s.Dur.  nnw.  snw. 

e.  &  se.Yks.  LMa. 
meixt   ne.Sc,    but   Bch.    w/.'x'. 

Abd.  "I'xA  '"'X'- 


inixt   Abd  -i-m^x/,   s.Ayr.    Peb. 

Kcb. 
mil  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  m.Cum.  m. 

Yks.,  sw.Yks. +;»p^,  m.  sw.  i"; 

s.Lan.,  n.Stf.+j»oi/. 
moit  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  s.Lin.  Lei., 

but  s.Lei.  «m;/,  se.Ken.  s.Sur. 

Sus. 
mp/  (rare')  sw.Yks. 
mux/  sn.Sc 

moi/  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.Dev. 
iii.iX/Bch.  Abd.  n.Ayr.Lth.Edb. 
msi/  ne.Nrf. 
Mild,  73,307— «mi/ 1. Ma.  cDev. 
niailii  Lth.  Edb.  n.  &  s.Nhb.  n. 

Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wra.  n.  & 

sw. Lan.  n.Der.nw. Lin. s.Oxf, 
HmW  sm.Lan, 

mniiei  em.  se.  &  s.Lan.  s.Lei. 
meil  n.  &  s.Ayr. +  iiiei/i/. 
meilH  n.  la.  s.Ayr.  sw.Nhb. 
meild  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  c.Per. 

Kcb. 
mild  sw.Yks. 

«io('Wn. Stf.  se. Hrt.  se.Ken.  Sus. 
;«y»Wme.Wil.  Dor.  Dev.,  but  e. 

Dev.  mail,  Cor. 
mvijl  w.Som. 
Mile,  156,  306,  2^2— mail  Sh.  i 

Or.I.,  Ayr.  +  meil,  Lth.  Edb., 

s.Nhb.4-"i«/,  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 

Wm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.,  e.  & 

se.Yks. +  <»«/,  sw.  &  es.Yks., 

n.Lan,  +  miiil,  nw,  &  sw.  Lan, 

LMa.  e.Stf.  n.Der.  n.  &  nw. 

Lin.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  e.Suf.  s. 

Sur.  w.Sus. 
mai}l  n.Cum.  +  inscil,  w.Wil. + 

mui^l. 
maiild  w.Som. +mi>i.)ld. 
mdl  ne,  e,  se,  ii  m,Yks,  sm.  ms. 

&  s.Lan. 
mail  Ant.  n.  .Si  em.Lan.  s.Chs. 

nw.  &  w.Der.,  Rut.  Lei. +mo;/, 

nw.Oxf,  m,Bck,4-M;o;7. 
mceil  n.Cum. 
meil  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  meil, 

sn.Sc.Ayr.Uls.,but  Ant.ii»h7, 

me.  se.  i  s.Nhb.  s.Dur. 
("fiVInv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e. Per. 

Kcb.  s.Sc  n.Nhb. 
;;jO(? se.Lan.  n.  cm.  wm.  i  s.Stf. 

e.Dcr.s.Lin.  Rut. Lei. m.Nhp. 

m.Bck.  Bdf.  se.Ken.  Sus.,  but 

w.Sus.  mail, 
mvil  w.Hrt.  Ess.  nw.Wil.  Dor., 

but  e.Dor.  miil,  e.Dev, 
mvio  me. Wil, 
mvi^l  w.Wil, 
mvi^ld  w.Som. 
;;;5// e.Dor. 
Hw/W  ne.Nrf. 
Milk,  70,  249,  253 — milk  ne.Sc, 

+  mvik,  but  Bch.   milk,  Abd, 

milk,  iiulk,  wm.Sc.+ mvlk,  s, 

Sc,  n,Cum, +  Hn/*.  m.Yks. + 

<m7jt,  >»;>//!■, Ess.  e. Ken.  e. Sus. 

Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  m.)lk. 
melk  sm.Sc.  +  mvlk,  but  s.Ayr. 

+  tm'lk,  Kcb.  tnilk. 
milk  Bch.,  Abd.  +  »ij/*,  s.Ayr.  i- 

mulk,  Peb.  Kcb.  Uls.  me.  se, 

sw,ii s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.cS;  m.Cum. 

Wm.  nnw.  m.  se.  4:  sw.Yks. 

Lan.Clis.  LMa.  n..v  s.Stf.  Der. 

Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  s.War.  n.  nc.  4i 

se.Shr.  e.Hrf  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf. 

se.Ken.  sw.Dev.  w.Cor. 
midk  me. Wil. 
miilk  m.Yks.  s.Oxf.  s.Nrf.  Sus., 

but  e.Sus.  melk. 


MILK 


[■43] 


MORE 


nijolk  w.Wil. 

itiulk  Sh.I.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  nm.Sc, 

but  w.Frf.  e.Per.  mjik,  wm.  i 

sm.Sc,  Lth.  Edb.  +  »/«/*,  n. 

Bck.  w.Som.  c.Dev. 
»ijlk Inv.  Abd.  w. Frf.  c. Per. Lth. 

Edb.  n.Nhb.  e.Dor.  e.Som.  n. 

Dov. 
Mill,   109,  no,  268— me/  Cmb. 

nc.  Nrf.  e.Suf.  Ess.  Dor. 
mil  Inv.  +  ;/w/,  s.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 

s\v.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Ciim. 

Wm.  n.Lan.,  cm.Lan.  +  11;.'/, 

sm.  se.  Ji  sw.Lan.  I. Ma.  n.Stl". 

n.Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.O.xf.  so. 

Ken.  Sus. 
fnilit  sw.Yks.   s.Lan,  Chs.  ne. 

Dcr. 
>»;>/ w.Som.  e.Dev. 
>«u/Bch.  Abd.+mj/,  nm.Sc,  but 

w.Frf. e.Per.  »«.»/. n.  Ayr. +»;/.'/. 
ni}llnv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb.  em. 

Lan. 
Miller,  306. 
Milt,  323- 
Mince,  329. 
Mind,  sli.  and  v.,  114,  307,  429, 

433 — main  ne.Sc.,  but  Bch. 

Abd.  mriii.  Lth.  Edb.  n. Cum. + 

maiiul,  n.  &  sw.Dev. 
«<oi>«/Or.L  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb.  n. 

4i  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  &  snw. 

Yks.,  e.  se.  li  sw.Yks. +»mHrf, 

es.Yks.  n.  i  nw.Lan., sw.Lan. 

+HW(;(/.  n.Der.  Lin.,buts.Lin. 

iitiiind.  s.War.  s.Oxf.  e.Suf.  s. 

Sur.  w.Sus. 
»»(/(«/ ne.  Yks. +«i/H(/,  e.  m.  sc.  i 

sw.Yks.  sm.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan. 
Hiinii  Ant.  LMa. 
mniiid  em. Lan.  S.Chs.  wm.Stf. 

nw.Dcr.,   e.Der.  +  tnointi^  s. 

Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  .Sus., 

hut  c  .tins,  tiioiti, w.Sus. mtiiiid . 
Hieiii  wm.Sc.+wiuiH,  but  n.Ayr. 

+  iiiriiu/,  S.Ayr. 
i««Hr/sn.Sc.  n.Ayr.  sm.Sc.,  but 

S.Ayr,  iiieiti,  Kcb.  miiii,  s.Sc. 

me.  se.  Jt  sw.Nhb.  Dur. 
meiii  Bch.  Abd.  Kcb. 
niiiiiil  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
mind  nc.Yks. 

mind  ne.Dev.,  e.Dev.  +  hh;;W. 
moin  e.Sns. 
moind  se.Lan.  n.  e.  i  s.Stf.  e. 

Der.  w.War.  Glo.  m.Bck.  Ess. 

se.Ken. 
moiit  wm.Sc.  n\v.  &  w.Wil.  nw. 

i  e.Som.,  w.Som.+mmnrf,  s. 

Dev. 
Hiumrfs.Wor.  n.Hrf.  w.Hrt.me. 

Wil.  Dor.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
tti>ind  ne.Nrf. 
Mine,/')0//.,i54,244 — wfrmSh.i 

Or. L  Cai.,  ne.Sc.  +  >«««.  but 

Bch.  Abd.   miin,  Lth.    Edb. 

Ant.,  n.Cum.  +  mein,  e.  i  m. 

Cum.,  w.Cum.  +  mici'm,  Wm. 

nnw. Yks..     sw.Yks.  +  main, 

ms.Yks.    n.Lan.,    nw.Lan.  + 

tntiin,  sw.Lan.  it.V>er.  +  m(in, 

nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  s.Nrf.  e.Suf. 

w.Som.  n.Dcv. 
man  ne.  m.  i  nm.Yks.  sw.Lan., 

ms. Lan. +  »»«»';/,  n.Der. 
tiiiiin  nw.  *  em. Lan.,  se.Lan. + 

main,  ms.Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  ne. 

nw.  JiS.Der.  s.Lei.  m.Nhp.  w. 

Suf.  Ess.  Sus.  • 
mein  ne.  1:  sn.Sc.  sm.Sc,  but 


Kcb.fH«'M,Uls.,but  Ant.  »Mm, 

me.  dc  sc.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  i  w. 

Cum. 
mciit  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.   e.Per. 

Kcb.  s.Sc. 
nioin  sw.  tt  s.Yks.  sc.  ,V  s.Lan. 

n.Slf  e.Der.  s.Lin.  Lei.,  but 

s.Lei.  iniiin,  c.War.  Bdf.  nw. 

&  se.Hrt.  se.Kcn. 
miiin  nw.  &  e.Oxf.  Brks.  w.Hrt. 

n.Ken.   Hmp..  but  sm.Hmp. 

nuiii,  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  s.Dev. 
mjiii  e.Hrf.,  Glo.  +  iHitwi,  nc. 

Nrf.  sm.Hmp. 
inii'.nn  Glo. 
Mingle,  272. 
Mint  =  a  plant,  6T—nii-nt  LMa. 

Dor.  w.Som. 
tm'nt  Inv.  ne.Sc,  n.Ayr. +  ii««/, 

S.Ayr.  Kcb.  sw.  4i  s.Nhb.  Dur. 

Cum.   Wm.  Y'ks.   Lan.   Chs. 

Stf  Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  s.Oxf. 

Ken.    me. Wil.    s.Som.    Dev. 

Cor. 
m:>nl  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.  n.Nhb. 
Mirth,  115— »in/ ne.Nrf. 
inS'Ji  e.Dor. 
meyh  S.Sc. 
nup  nw. Der.  s.Lin.  Dor.,  but  e. 

Dor.  niH-ji. 
meifi  Rut.  +  »;j/,  e.Som. 
i»i>/ne.Sc.+»H£»/,butBch.Abd. 

iiiirp,  Kcb. 
morfi  me.  se.  &  sw.Nhb. 
iHo/  nc.  &  e.Yks.,  se.Yks.+»;/J/. 
mgp  s.Nhb. 

mvrji  ne.  sn.  &  wm.Sc. 
»</«/  Suf. 
i>u(/  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e. 

Per.  Ayr. 
Hij/ s. Dur.  m.Cum. Wm.sc.  Yks. 

n.  em.  &  s.Lan.   Stf.  n.Der. 

Lin.,  but  s.Lin.  mep.  Rut.  Lei. 
Mistake,  427,  429,  430. 
Mite,  323. 

Mix,  67,  339 — mehs  w.Som. 
miks  Inv.  +  tiuhs,  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur. 

Cum.  Wm.  Yks.   Lan.  LMa. 

Chs.  Stf  Dor.  Lin.  Lei.  Oxf. 

Ken.  me. Wil.  Sus.  s.Som.  e. 

Dev.  Cor. 
m}ks  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  n.  &  s.Ayr. 

Llh.  Edb. 
Moan,    121,    122,    244 — maun 

se.Ken. 
men  ne.Sc. +>Hr»;,  but  Bch.  mon, 

Abd.  mm,  mon. 
mni    Abd.+;;;d«,    sn.Sc.  +  »/i»/, 

wm.Sc,    but     n.Ayr. +  »/d>/, 

Lth.  Edb. 
»;Ki;;nnw.Yks.+i;i/'j»,snw.Yks. 
mitn  n.Cum. 
tin'jn  s.Sc.  se.Nhb.  Wm.  nnw. 

Yks. 
iii'in  sn.Sc. 
min  Or. I.  ne.Sc. 
Hiowi  e.Yks.+wiH/M,  n.Stf.  Sus., 

but  e.Sus.  m6}n. 
ino.in  n.Nhb.  se.Lan.  n.  ,t  nw. 

Lin.  s.Oxf.  e.Sus.  me. Wil. 
man  Inv.   Bch.  Abd.  w.F'rf.  e. 

Per.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. +  »«?/(, 

Kcb.  Ant.  me.  sw.  *  s.Niib. 

n.Dur.,  em. Lan. +;»(«»/,   sw. 

Lan.,  s.Lan.+;j/H.>»,  LMa.  s. 

Chs.  n.Der.  Loi.  ne.Nrf. 
»(».'»  m.Cum.  e.  m.  se.  it  sw. 

Yks.  n.  cm.  u  s.Lan.  s.Lin. 

Bdf.  e.Suf.  w.Wil. 


«;<?«  s.Stf.  nw.Dcr. 
tnwojn  Dor. 
Moil,  213. 

Moist,  213,  244 — tiiais  Dor. 
tnnisl  Ayr.  sw.  4  s.Lan.  n.Der. 

Lei.  n.Shr.  s.Oxf.  nc. Cmb.  e. 

Suf.,sc.Kcn.+»/ioi's/,  Sus. me. 

Wil. 
tiiais  LMa. 
flutist  em.  Lan. 
mtist  n.Stf. 
meist  Abd.  Peb. 
mois  sc.\ks. +  nioist,  n.Bck. 
>i<o<'j7lnv.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  c.Por. 

wm.Sc.   Kcb.  s.Nhb.   n.Din-. 

m.Cum.  Wm.  e.  se.  m.  i  sw. 

Yks.    n.  &    se.Lan.   nw.Lin. 

Rut.  se.Ken.  n.Dev. 
mois  w.Som. 

tiwisl  s.W'or.  s.Nrf.  w.Wil. 
mjis/  ne.Nrf  I.W. 
mwoist  e.Som. 
Monday,  169, 267 — mondi-  Uls., 

but  Ant.  tnvndi. 
mondi s.Lan.  Dor. 
mondj    n.Ciim. +  tnttndj,    n.    & 

nw.Lan.,     em.Lan.  +  iiii/Hrf/, 

nnindj. 
mnndi  snw.Yks.+»iK«(/.i,    em. 

Lan.  n.Der.  n.  &  s.Lin.  Rut. 

s.Lei. 
mnndj  sw.  &  S.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  & 

m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.,  but  snw. 

Yks.+Hi((H(//,  em. Lan.  n.Stf. 

nw.Lin. 
fuiindi  s.Stf. 
miindi sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Chs. 

wm.Stf.  nw.Der.  Lei.  n.Shr. 
tnitndj  s.Lan.  LMa. 
nivndc  Ahii.+mvndi,   mvnindi, 

mvnjnde,  Ayr.,   but  s.Ayr.+ 

mvndi,  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
mvndt'  w.Frf  e. Per. +mvn»ndi^. 
mvndi    Bch.  +  nionindi,    Abd., 

wm.Sc. +ntBnjndi,  but  n.Ayr. 

mvndi',   S.Ayr. +  mv>idr,   Lth. 

Edb.   Ant.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.    e. 

Suf  se.Ken.  Sus.  w.Wil.  Som. 
mvnindi  Bch.  Abd. 
(HUiMxrA' ne.Sc, but  Bch. (HO)/rf/, 

7nviiindi,         Abd.   +  mvndc, 

mundi,  mvnindi,  sn.Sc.  sm. 

Sc,  but  S.Ayr,  mvndr,  mvndi. 
nwn3nde  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
jnvn^ndi  wm.Sc. 
Monger,  32,  229 — mutitpir)em. 

Lan.  +  wii(</j(n,  n.Stf.  nw.Lin. 

s.Lei. 
mni^gjr  Wm. 
iniit/Jdi  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 

sw.Yks.  n.  i  em. Lan.  n.Der. 
tniitjgjiii  sw.  \  s.Lan. 
inittjgjr  LMa. 
mvtjgJir)  s.Oxf.   me. Wil.   Dor. 

Som. 
mvijir  Bch.  Abd. 
MdjyAr)  se.Ken.  Sus. 
mvijir  Inv.  w.Frf.   e.Per.   cm. 

Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
Month,     i6g,    378,    382— mnn/ 

Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 

sw.Yks.  n.  em.  ,v  s.Lan.   Stf. 

n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s. Lei. e. War. 

e.Suf. 
mini/  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  l.Ma. 

m.Nhp. 
iiivnl  e.Sus. 
iiiunp  Sc.  s.Oxf  e.Suf.  se.Ken. 

Som.  e.Dev. 
Moon,  i6a,  163,  349 — mill  wm. 

Sc.  +  man,  miin,  S.Ayr. 


miiin  me.Nhb.,  s.Nhb. +  111/1111, 

iin'in,  n.Dur.+iii/'iiii,  n.Cum.  ♦- 

iiiijii,  m.Cum.,  ne.Wm.  snw. 

Yks.+iiiiiii,  cm.  *  se.Lan.,  n. 

Stf.+iiiDKH,  wm.Stf.+miiii,  s. 

Stf,  e.Der.  +  Ill/ill,   tllvun,  s. 

Der.,  Rut. +1111(11,  Lei.+wirtii, 

mviin,     w.War.,     nc.Shr.  + 

Hiiiii,  mviin,  Bdf.  Lon. 
Hii'iiH  ne.Nrf.  n.Dcv. 
mijn  se.Nlib.+»i/'«H,  s.Dur.  n. 

Cum.  Wm.  ne.  e.   m.  k  sc. 

Yks.,  nw.Lan. +i/ii7». 
will  ne.Sc+nifii. 
mill  ne.Sc.  sw.Nhb. 
iiijiin  se.  4  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
mon  m.Nhp. +1111111,  invuti. 
iiiiiin  sw.  ji  ms.Yks. 
iiiiin  m..Shr.+iiii(ii,  w.Wil. 
miun  s.Lin.,  me.Wil.+iHiiii,  e. 

Dor. 
miin  Inv.  Uls.  n.  4  s.Nhb.  ne. 

Wm.  nnw.  4  snw.Yks.  n.  nw. 

sm.  sw.  4  s.Lan.  LMa.  Fit., 

cm. Stf. +  11101111,    wm.Sif    n. 

nw.  4  e.Der.  n.  nw.  4m.Lin. 

Rut.  Lei.  ne.  m.  4  sw.Nhp. 

e.  4  s.War.  ne.  m.  em.  sc.  4 

s.Shr.  e.Hrf.  w.  4  s.Oxf  nw. 

Hrt.  nw.Nrf  Ess.  Ken.  s.Sur. 

Sus.  me.Wil. 
miin  n.Wor. 
mviiii  n.  e.  4  em. Stf.  nc.  e.  4  w. 

Der.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  ne.Shr. 
moil  Sh.I.  sn.Sc  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

wm.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  min, 

miin,  S.Ayr,  min,  s.Sc. 
mien   Kcb.  w.Som.,  sw.Dev.  + 

miin. 
miin  sm.Sc,   but  s.Ayr.    iiii'ii, 

Kcb.  man. 
miin  em.  4  wm.Sc.  e.Suf.  e.  4 

sw.Dev. 
Moor,  165,  249— iiii'iii-  sn.Sc.+ 

may. 
miiixn  n.Cum.+iiiiir,  n.Stf. 
miiijyn  ne.Nrf+iiiojdi. 
ini'jin  w.Wm. 
mJr  ne.Sc. +mjiir,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

+mrir. 
mjiti'  ne.Sc 
iiioxn  ne.Nrf. 
m(t  I)  e.Suf. 
moxn  nw.Lin.  e.Dev. 
iiidi-  me.  4  se.Nhb. 
niii.i(n  s.Nhb.    n.Dur.   m.Cum. 

Wm.,  but  w.Win.  iiimi),  Yks. 

Lan.  s.Stf.  n.  ne.  4  nw.Der. 

s.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf. 
im'ir  Inv.,  Bch.  Abd. +1111V,  sw. 

Nhb.  n.Cum. 
mvniin  e.Stf 
mdr  Sh.I.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per., 

wm.Sc.+iiiiif,  Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb. 

s.Sc 
mill-  nm.Sc,  but  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

iiiffr,  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
mjuxn  s.  Dur. 
More,  126, 398,  444 — »ii<i(n  snw. 

Yks.  +  iiicAM.  miad-'. 
iiifjin  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.  4  w.Cuni. 

n.Wm.,    s.Wm. +  111101 1,    ne. 

Yks.,    nnw.    4    snw.Yks.  + 

Hiin(il,  e.  4  m.Yks.,  nin.Yks.+ 

ini.Hn,  miij^n,  se. Yks. +iii(>(r), 

iiiiijii),  n.Lan.  +  miixn,  nw. 

Lan.  +  »iiVi(i-i. 
iiifji-  Ant.,   se.Nhb.  +  iiif)-,    sw. 

Nhb.,  n.Cum.+iiifi-,  iiii>i-. 
MirV  Sc,  but  sn.Sc.  »ioi-,  me.  4 

se.Nhb.  n.Cum. 


MORE 
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MUST 


More  (contd.) — 
7uiaiy>   m.Wm.  +  Mj/jo-),    s.Wm. 

nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  nvv.Lan. 
>iih(.n  Wm.,  but  n.Wm.  mexr), 

m.Wm.+)«i(j(>-),  s.Wm.  iiirxn, 

tiiiaii),  nm.Yks. 
ittur  n.Cum. 
iiinjii-)  nne.Nhb.  Rut.,   Lei.  m. 

Nlip.  ne.Shr.+Hi/w(»),  e.Hrf.+ 

inojiri,  ntiu{r)j  Glo.  +  titiiMy}, 

ne.  &  s.Nrf.,  n. Ken. +  );;/(.)(>-), 

e.Sus.me.Wil.,e.Dor.+;;»M(;). 
iitp(n  se.Yks.,  Tidf.+iimxn,  \v. 

Suf.  Ess.  se.Ken. 
monri  n.Stf.+M;!«()-),  wm.Stf.  n. 

&  nw. Lin.,  e.War.+M/».?(K),  e. 

Hrf.,   nw.O.\f. +  >«HJ,»-),    nw. 

Nrf.,  e..Suf.  w.Som.  +  iiiiixi), 

Dev.,  but  sw.Dev.  ynti3i>-). 
iiior  sn.Sc.  Uls.,  but  Ant.  me^ir. 
tiiuXi')  nm.  se.  s\v.  ai  s.Yks.  n. 

m.  se.  sw.  iSiS.Lan.  LMa.  Chs. 

n.  e.  em.  i  s.Stf.  Der.  m.  &  s. 

Lin.  Lei.  m.  &  sw.Nhp.  e.  &  s. 

War.  n.Wor.  n.  ne.  &  m.Shr. 

e.Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf.,  but  nvv.Oxf. 

+H(djf»), Brks.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  w. 

&  se.Hrt.  e.Suf.  n.Ken.  Sus., 

but   e.Sus.    rnoxr),   sm.Hmp. 

nw.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  nw.  e.  i 

w.Som.  sw.Dev. 
Morning,  87,  229,  231,  274 — 
iiithiiu  s.War.   w.  &   s.   Wor. 

Brks.,  but  nm.Brks.   niaiun, 

ne.Nrf.  +  tngiiiii,  n.Ken.  Sus. 

m.Hmp.  w.Dor.  e.  sw.  &  s. 

Dev. 
ttinii^n  nm.Brks.  me.Wil.  Dor., 

but  w.Dor.  maiiin. 
tiiorniii  S.Ayr.  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum. 
iiinnuii  ne.Sc.+iiidni^ii,  LMa.+ 

ininniti. 
iiinjiiin  sw.Yks.  em.Lan. 
inp/iin  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  sm.  sw.  & 

s.Lan.  Stf.  Der.  Lin.  Lei.  m. 

Shr.  s.O.xf.  ne.Nrf.  se.Ken., 

w.  Som. +mujtiiii. 
jiiojtn'n  m.Cum.  w.Som. 
7Ht'nnin   n.Ayr.  +  jiionun    Kcb. 

Ant. 
inf>rn)»  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em. 

Si-.  n.Ayr. 
iiiiijiiiii  Wm. 
mil  ruin  l.Ma. 
Morsel,  2 1 7. 

Most,  121,  122,  244,  249,  398 — 
nieisi  Ant. 
mest  ne.Sc. +  »«"s/,  nm.Sc,  but 

w.Frf.  e.Per.  ;;/oV. 
iiieost  n.Cum.+;;//cs/,  itihst,  m. 

Yks.,  n.Lan.+;;//r5.s/. 
iiiesi  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
w^st  Sh.  it  Or. I.   ne.  &  em.Sc. 

wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  )«(),'>V,  sm. 

Sc.,  \J\s.+iiiosf,  but  Ant.iiteis/, 

se.Nhb.+»)y«?/,ne.Yks.+<«i'«/, 

se.\ks.+fjtvsf,  ttipst. 
Hi/fls/m.Ciun.  Wm.  nnw.  i  snw. 

Yks.  nw.Lan. 
nticsl  n.Cum. 
tniisl  s.Sc.  n.  it  me.Nlib.  s.Dur. 

n.Cum.  ne.  e.  &  se.Yks. 
tiusi  sw.  Nlib. 
}iijesl  se.  i  s.Nhb. 
iiiuusl  m.Nhp. 
tiiojsl  cs.Yks.  n.Lin.,  w.Oxf.+ 

niwosi,  Bdf. 
ttifs  w.Som. +»)d.ji. 
»;ps/  se.Yks.  e.Som.  sw.Dev. 
tftois  w.Som. 
Hiws/ se. Lan.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin.  s. 


Sur.  w.Sus.  me.Wil.,\v.Wil.+ 

mtisst,  e.Dev. 
mos  LMa. 
w/d5/n.Ayr.  Uls.,  s.Lan. +;»»f5/, 

n.Der.  Rut.  Lei.e.Hrf.ne.Nrf. 

se.Ken. 
iiiiiist  sm.Lan.+;;;»35/,  s.Lan. 
uiiisi  nw.Der.+;/;»5/,  ne.Shr. + 

fullest,  e.Suf. 
iiiM3st  sw.Yks.  n.  em.  sm.  sw.  & 

ms.Lan.  s.Stf.  nvv.Der.  s.Lin. 

ne.Slir.  e.Oxf.  w.Hrt.  w.Wil. 
nulst  nw.Der.  s.War. 
inQ'tist  s.Chs. 
tnivo^st  Dor. 
inwvsl  w.  &  s.Oxf. 

Moth,  316. 

Mother,    i6g,  229,  231,  297 — 
tuidir  Bch.  Ahd. +tiii&ir. 
midjrSh.  &  Or.L,  ne.Sc. +ini<hr, 

but  Bch.  Abd.  inidir,  jmOir. 
iiiiSir  Bch.  Abd. 
iiiidjr  ne.  &  nm.Sc.  em..Sc.,  but 

Feb.  OTuSjnwm.iiSm.Sc.jUls. 

+  tiijdjr,  but  Ant.  tnvOsr,  sc. 

Nhb. 
«io()j(>-)S.Lan.+>«/'ffX)),  miiSi><.n, 

n.Stf.+»i«9J(>),>HBfl«H,  e.Stf., 

em.&wm.Stf +H(«S:'(>'),  n.&w. 

Der.  Rut.,  Lei.  ne.  &  m.Nhp. 

s.War.+«(j)3»()),nw.isw.Dev. 
iiwSjr  LIVIa. 
iiipSHr)  e.  i  w.Som. 
uioSMf)  n.Dev. 
jiiudd'xn     Wm.,      nnw.  Yks.  + 

mtidnr),    inuSxr),    n.Lan.  + 

iinid6.ir  n.Cum.-^nmStr. 
>iiudAi)s.T>u'c.+>nii6Ail,m.Cnm. 

nnw.snw.&m.Yks.,  nw.Lan. 

nw.Lin.+HniiSXf). 
niiidxr)  s.Nhb.  n.  &  s.Dur.  ne. 

nnw.  e.  se.  sw.  es.  &  ms.Yks. 

nw.  em.  &  s.Lan.  n.&s.Stf.nw. 

&  S.Lin.,  m.Bck. +i>ivdj(y). 
Hinder  me.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum. 
miidj(.nn.  m.  sm.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s. 

Lan.  w.  &  s.Chs.  FU.,  ne.  &  e. 

Der.+Miui5j(c),  e.  &  w.War.,  n. 

Wor.+»n)ff.;(;-),n.Shr.,ne.&sc. 

Shr.+;;;»5j(n,  n.Bck. 
nivdjir)  n.  &  se.Ken. 
mvSjiri  n.  em.  &  wm.Stf.  ne.  e. 

nw.  &  S.Der.  m.Lin.  Lei.  ne. 

m.  &  sw.Nhp.  s.War.  n.  &  s. 

Wor.  ne.  m.  i  se. Shr.  e.Hrf. 

Glo.  Oxf.  m.Bck.  Nrf.  Suf.  s. 

Sur.  Sus.  Dor.  Wil.  Som.,  but 

e.  &  w.Som.  iiipdjcn.  Cor. 
itiv^jf,  sn.Sc.  Peb.  s.Sc.  Ant. 
nudjr  Uls. 
Mourn,  97— iHoni  sw.Nhb.  n. 

Cum. 
>iio:>n  s. Lei.  me.Wil. 
iii(i.»i  em.Lan. +iii6)i,  se.Lan.  se. 

Ken. 
iiwii  s.Nhb.  em.Lan. 
»iK.)« m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  s.Lan.  c. 

&  s.Oxf. 
mum  Ant.  LMa. 
iiwrn  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

em.Sc.  Ayr.  s.Sc. 
Tiivn  Dor.  Som.  Dev. 
<)/.'';i  n.  Lan. n.  Stf.  n.Der.n  W.Lin. 
Mouse,  171,  172,  249,  328,  381, 

383 — Hiais   s.Chs.+»/y»s,    n. 

Stf.+mass,  n.Der.+»!(?s,  nw. 

Der.+»/rtK5. 
niaits  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.+»7«s, 

es.Yks.  n.Lan.nw.Der.s.Lei., 

w.Som.  +  muuz. 


nta^s  n.Stf. 

tuds  sw.Yks.+;;/c.?s,  ms.Yks.  s. 

Lan.  n.Der. 
uixs  sm.  se.  sw.  &  ms.Lan. 
tiicits  Uls.,  but  Ant.  tutis^  s.Lin. 

se.Ken.  s.Sur.  e.  &  w.Sus. 
incjs  sw.Yks. 
iiijatis  \.e\.  +  iiiviis,   but  s.  Lei. 

i}iaits. 
titous  LMa. 
)»Hssn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc. 

Peb.  s.Sc.  Ant. 
;;ir(S  ne.Sc  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 

Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.ne.nnw. 

snw. e. m.*!se.  Yks. n. Sin  W.Lin. 
)»i)».s  s.Chs.  Rut.  Lei.  n.i  m.Shr. 

n.Hrf.  s.Oxf.  w.Hrt.  e.Suf.  w. 

Wil.  e.Dor. 
tiwttz  w.Som. 
nuns  Glo.  ne.Nrf. 
nuiis  e.Dev. 
Mouth,  171.  172,  316— »((i(7  s. 

Chs.+;»u"/,  nw.Der.+majif. 
jimud  w.Som. 
«irt»/nnw.Yks.+i;»7/,snw.Yks. 

+mfi,  es.Yks.  n.Lan.  e. Stf.,  n. 

Der.+»iBK/,  nw.Der.  s.Lei. 
jiia^/>  n.Stf. 
);»7/sw.Yks.+;«f.>^,ms.  (Si  s.Lan. 

ne.  &  e.Der. 
inaji  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan. 
»»f»/Uls.,butAnt.  ;;////,  s.Lin.. 

hei.+uivjijy,  but  s.Lei.  niatt^, 

n.Wor.  s.Nrf.  se.Ken.  s.Sur. 

Sus. 
nieiji  sw.Yks. 
nioitp  l.Ma. 
nmPvj.Yri.  e.Per.  +  ;»K,  Ayr.  sm. 

Sc,  but  Kcb.  iin'ip,  Peb.  Ant. 
inn  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc, 

but  Peb.  limp,  snw.Yks. 
iiiut  Or.L 
nu'ip   wm.Sc.   Kcb.   Nhb.   Dur. 

Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  e.  &  se.Yks. 

n.  i  nw.Lin. 
)«!)!(/ s.Chs.  u.Der.Rut.  Lei.sw. 

Nhp.  n.Hrf.  e.is.Oxf.  w.Hrt. 

e.Dor.  w.Wil. 
tiiiup  Glo.  ne.Nrf. 
iiuiip  e.Dev. 
Move,2i3 — /H/Hvem.Lan.+Mixf, 

se.Lan.  s.Stf 
iiilv  ne.Sc  ne.Nrf.+);;m',  e.Suf. 
iiiiuv  s.Oxf. 
iiinv  Ant.,  s.Nhb.  n. Dur. +>//":', 

w.Wm.  em.Lan.  Sus. 
tin'iv  Inv.  w.Frf  e.Per.  S.Ayr. 

Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  n.&  s.Nhb.  n. 

Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Yks.  n.  & 

sw.Lan.    LMa.    n.Der.    Not. 

Lin.  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 
mvv  ne.Sc.  e.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  Ess. 

w.Som. 
iiictv  s.Sc. 
iniiv  e.Dev. 
Mow,  127,  435,  430,  432 — iiinu 

wm.Sc. +<»p,    s.Nlib.    n.Dur. 

se.Lan.  n.Shr.  se.Ken. 
Hid  Sh.L  S.Ayr.  Ant.  me. Nhb., 

se.Nhb. +»«d,     nnw.   fz    snw. 

Yks.  n.Lan. 
ind  Peb.  Kcb. 
tiui  s.Sc.  w.Wil. 
iiwii  ne.Sc.  n.Nhb.  n.Stf.  s  Lei. 

n.Wor.  s.Oxf. 
mo3  m.  Sc  sw.Yks. 
my  wm.Sc.  Lth.   Edb.  m.Cum. 

ne.  se.   &  es.Yks.  n.  &  nw. 

Lin.  Glo.  Dor. 
iiidii  e.Suf. 
1116  Uls.,  but  Ant.  iiid.  se.  &  sw. 


Nhb.  s.  Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm.  e. 

Yks.   em.   sm.   sw.  &  s.Lan. 

LMa.   s.Chs.    n.    &   nw.Der. 

m.5i  s.Lin.  Lei., but  s.  Lei. »:oK, 

m.Shr.  +  )«oi<,     s.Nrf     Sus., 

but  e.Sus.  Mwii,  e.Som. 
itti}u  m.Shr.  ne.Nrf.  Ess.  e.Sus. 

me.Wil. 
M/cE  nvv.Dev. 
iiuii  e.Dev. 
Much,  118,  254,  341 — iiiitlwm. 

Sc.  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  +  nwkf, 

Wm.  snw.Yks.+ ;/)/'//. 
jw/ys. Dur.  Wm.  ne.  nnw.  snw. 

e.  m.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Yks.  n. 

Lan.,    nw.Lan.  +  muff,  se.   Si 

sw.Lan.,    ms.Lan. +  »(»//",    s. 

Lan..    Chs.  +  )i/»//,    n.Der.  + 

mil//,  ne.  &  nw.Der. 
7;/o//e.Suf  ■\-iiiitt/. 
innkl  me.  i  se.Nhb.  n.Cum. + 

unit/, 
mill/  me.  se.  sw.  i   s.Nhb.   n. 

e.  i  m.Cum.  es.Yks.   nw.  & 

em.Lan.    n.   &    s.Stf.   n.Der. 

nw.  &  s.Lin.   Rut.  n.Lei..  e. 

War.  +  Hiiiyi  ne.Shr.,  m.Bck. 

+  nivtf,  e.Suf. 
>;»'(//"  ms.Lan.  LMa.  Chs.   wm. 

Stf.  e.Der.  s.Lei.  ne.Nhp.,m. 

Hhp.  +  niot/  e.War.    s.Wor. 

n.  &  se.Shr. 
nwkl  Sh.l.  Cai.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.,  but 

s.Ayr.  + mikl,  Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 

Kcb.  s.Sc. 
mvf/Ant.  m.Nhp.  m.Shr.  e.Hrf. 

Glo.  nw.  e.  &  s.Oxf.  Bdf.  m. 

Bck.  se.Hrt.  ne.  &  s.Nrf.  Suf., 

but  e.Suf.    wo//,   niii//  Ken. 

Sus.  sm.Hmp. Wil.  Dor.Som. 

Dev.  Cor. 
Muck,  118— >«M*Nhb.  Dur.Cum. 

Wm.  Yks.    n.Lan.,  em.Lan. 

+  .«;'<*,  LMa.  Chs.  Stf  n.Der. 

Lin. 
itnlk  Sus. 
milk  em.  se.  sw.  &  s.  Lan.  ne.  &  w. 

Der.  Lei.  s.Wor. 
mvk  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 

em.  wm.sm.ii  s.Sc.  Ant. s.Oxf 

se.Ken.  me.Wil.  Som.   Dev. 

Cor. 
Muckle,  339. 
Murder,  1 15,  229,  297— »;ot/j(») 

nw.Lin. 
mordyy  sw.Nhb. 
nipddj(r)  n.Lan. 
iiipdAn  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.  s  sm. 

Lan. 
nividir  Bch.  Abd. 
murdjrlnv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 

Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
mvdj(r)  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 
mjrdSjr  Ant.,  LMa. +  )iw9jr. 
MwrffjcLMa. 
«i5(/.«/')m.Cum.  Wm.,em.Lan.+ 

miSAn,  se.  &  sw.Lan.  .Stf  n. 

Der.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  Dor.  Som 

e.Dev. 
iii5d.)(i>  sw.Yks.  em.  it  s.Lan. 
Music,  226. 
Mussel,  326,  339. 
Must,    I'.,   169  — <»os   w.Som. + 

mos/,  mvs. 
iiws/  Uls.  w.Som. 
mils  se.Yks. 
»(HS^  s.Nhb,  n.Cum.  ne.  &  sw. 

Yks.   em.Lan.   Stf  n.Der.  s. 

Lin. 
mils  l.Ma. 


MUST 
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iiiiisl  Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.War. 
iiws  Ess.  +  nivst,  Doi'.   c.  i  \v. 

Som. 
"iws/s.Sc.  s.O.\f.  ne.Nif.  e.Siif. 

Ess.  se.Ken.  me.  it  w.Wil.  s. 

Som.  e.Dev. 
HW5  m.Lin. 
»Wi'/n.Hrf. 
My,    157,    235,    412,    413— mm 

Sh.  at  Or.l.  Inv.  ne.  ic  sn.Sc. 

w. Frf.  e.Per.   Ayr.   Kcb.,  s. 

Nhb.  Dur. +  )>;/?.  m.Ciim.,  vv. 

Cum.  +  mii,  Wm.  11.  iiw.  e.  & 

sw.Yks.,    n.Lan. +  «/(»■,     inv. 

Lan.,   sw.Lan. +  i«(i/,    n.Der. 

Lin.e.Suf.Ess.w.Som.w.Cor. 
»«rt  wm.Sc,  s.Sc.  +  »;i<i.  s.Nhb. 

n.Dur.  nm.Vks.,  s.Lan.  +  ni(ti. 

ttip. 
ttiiii  n.  m.    em.    so.    sw.    ms.    A: 

s.Lan.   LMa.  s.Chs.,  n.Stf. + 

mot.  wm.Stf.  ne.  jt  nw.Ucr., 

Lei.  +  ixo;',  m.Nhp.  w.War.  n. 

&  s.Wor. 
fiia  s.Sc. 
tnei  n.  at  w.Cum. 
itioi  n.  at  s.Stf.  e.Der.   Lei.   c. 

War.  m.Bdf.  c.Hrl.   se.Ken. 

e.Sus. 
nip  s.Lan. 
mvi  n.  at  e.Hrf.  n.  nw.  is.Oxf. 

s.Nrf.n.Ken.w.Sus.Dor.  Cor., 

but  w.Cor.  mat. 
mil  G\o.  Hmp.  LW. 
[The  unstressed  forms  are  ma, 

mi.] 
Nail,    48— MrtiV    n.Wor.+««/.  s. 

Pern.  Glo.,  ne.Nrf.+HciV,  Ess. 

se.Ken.    me.Wil.,    w.Wil.  + 

tiei/,  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.+wnw/, 

e.Som. 
ttai'jl  e.Dor.+«(ji7,  w.Som. 
i;u'/Ul5.,butAnt.  net/,  nnw.Yks. 

n.Lan. 
iicil  Ant.  s.Lei.  n.Wor.,  Bdf.+ 

tie}/,   ne.Nrf.    e.Suf.   e.Ken., 

Sus. +>/?.?/,  n.Dcv. 
«f.>/ne.Sc..but  Bch.  Abd.  ne/,  se. 

Nhb.+«;(7,  sw.Nhb.  e.  at  m. 

Yks.,se.Yks.+<»7,jir/,s\v.Yks. 

n.Stf.  Lin.,   \v.VVar.+«iW.   s. 

Oxf.m.Bck.Bdf.w.Hrt.s.Sur. 

Sus.  w.Wil.  w.Cor. 
ne/  Sc,  but  ne.Sc.  no/,  me.  at  s. 

Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  snw. 

ai  se.Yks.  m.  se.  sw.  at  s.Lan. 

LMa.  s.Stf.  n.  ne.  a:  nw.Der. 

Rut. 
nh/  nw.Lan.  vv.War. 
);i/ se.Yks.  w.  at  s.Chs.  wm.Stf. 

Lei.,  but  s.Lei.  nei/,  ne.Shr. 
>yf/se.Nhb. 
Name,  43,  44,  45,  249— «ai»i 

m.Nhp.  +  neim,  nem,  GI0.+ 

neni,  nt'jtn,  mm,  Brks.+;;iJM/. 

but  nm.Brks.    nem,  se.Krks. 

neJin,    w.Suf.,     Ess.  +  nsfiiii, 

neim,  neim,  e. Ken. +««;»,  se. 

Ken. 
nat'tm  Ess. 
nwm  ne.Nrf.,  sm.Hmp.+>(M»i, 

s.Som. 
neim    Ant.,   s.Stf.+i;««i,  nem, 

he\.+nem,    nim,    but    n.Lei. 

neim,  sw.Nhp.+H«Hi,  n.Bck. 

nw. Hrt.+KCJiH,  ««m,  se.Hrt. 

+Hi>«i,  Hnt.  Ess. 
nem  Sh.L.   Inv.+i<«ii,  nc.Sc.+ 

nem.  nem,  nm. Sc.+neiii,nijm, 

film,  but  w.Krf.  e.Per.  nim, 

m.Shr. 

VOL.  VI. 


««>/!  em.Sc,  but  Lth.  Edb.  nem, 

mc.Nhb.+Hi>»i,n.Dur.+»/rt;;i. 

njem,     n.Cum. +niem,    nijin, 

snw.  Yks.+Mi>»;,  sw.  at  s.  Yks. 

n.Lan. +WOI,    nw.Lan. +»('<;;, 

niam,    niptn,    se.Lan. +»/.»»/. 

LMa.  n.Stf. +«fiH,  s.Stf.  Lin. 

n.Lci.m.ltsw.Nhp.,  e.War.+ 

nem.  ni.tm,  w.War. +«r'.»;/(,  s. 

War. +«<■'»;,  num.  n.Wor.,  n. 

Hrf.+««H,  c.Hrf.+»i^"«/.  Hi>(», 

s.Pem.,   e.Oxf.+HcHi,   s.Oxf. 

sc.Brks.  n.Bck.,  m.Kck.  Bdf. 

+nijm,  nw.a:  w.Hrt.sc.Cmb., 

e.Suf.+»/r»/,     Ess.,     n.Kin.+ 

«ij»H,  e.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.,  but 

e.Sus.+«i'.?fi/,Dor.,  but  e.Dor. 

+HWH;,w.Som.,e.Dev.+ni.*»;, 

sw.Dev.  e.Cor. 
nem  ne.Sc,  sn.Sc. +««;<,  w.Frf. 

e.Per.,    wm.Sc. +Hfw,     Lth. 

Edb. 
nan  Cai.  Inv.  ne.  sn.  nm.  wm. 

at  sm.Sc.  Uls.,  but  Ant.  neim, 

sw.  a:  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  sw.  at 

s.Lan.  LMa.,  Chs.-mJm,  Fit. 

n.  at  e.Stf.,  em.  a;  wm.Stf.+ 

nint,  s.Stf.  n.Der.,  ne.Der.+ 

«i;<;,nw. e. ats.Der.  Not.  Kut. 

Lei.  ne.  It  m.Nhp.  e.  at  s.  War. 

s.Wor.  n.Shr.,  ne.Shr.+iir»t, 

em.  se.  at  s.Shr.  n.  at  c.Hrf. 

Glo.  e.  at  w.Oxf.  nm.Brks.  m. 

Cmb.  nw.  at  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  me. 

Wil.  n.  at  s.Dcv. 
niam  n.Dur.  e.  m.  at  w.Cum. 

Wm.,   but  n.Wm.+H/'.;ji/.  m. 

Wm.  in\>m,  nnw.  at  snw. Yks. 

nw.Lan. 
niem  n.Cum. 
niiiii  nm.  it  s.Sc.  n.  &  me. Nhb., 

sc.  Nhb. +«/?"/, sw.Nhb.+»/rm, 

S.Nhb.+«/"f;;;,  s.Dur.  n.Cum., 

n.Wm.  +  niam,    m.Wm.    ne. 

snw.  e.  ni.  nm.  at  se.Yks.  nw. 

atse.Lan.e.  w.  at  s.  War. e.Hrf. 

Glo.  nw.Oxf.  Brks.n.im.Bck. 

Bdf.  nw.  a;  sc.Hrt.  n.Ken.,  e. 

Sus.+"f.>>",    sm.Hmp.    Wil., 

but    me.Wil.    ':em,     e.Dor.+ 

neym,  nw.  at  e.Som.  e.Dev. 
mill  Or.L+Mim. 
>ii;;i  Or.L  nm.Sc. svv.Nhb.  Chs. 

Dnb.  em.  at  wm.Stf.  nc.Der. 

Lei.  ne.Shr.  Glo. 
njem  se.  at  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
Narrow,  23. 
Natural,  233. 
Nature,  285. 
N-aup,  323. 
Navel,  279. 
Near,  187,  398,  445— iin(n  m. 

Cum.  se.Lan.,  s.Lan. +  «ij(r), 

s.Chs.,  n.Der.+Hi>(n. 
nar  ne.  ae  sn.Sc. +«rr. 
nir  n.Ayr.+Hrj-,  Lth.  Edb. 
»f>-wm.Sc.+Hfr,butn.Ayr.+i/j7r. 
nexn  n.Stf.,  Lei. +«(.»«■),  e.Suf. 
i;o»n.Nhb. 
HiVr  n.Cum. 
ninn  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Wm.  Yks.  n. 

cm.  sm.  i:  s.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Der. 

Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  se.Shr.  s.Oxf. 

se.Ken.  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev. 

Cor. 
Kwrlnv.  s.Sc.Uls.sw.Nhb.I.Ma. 
nlr  Sh.  at  Or.L  ne.  at  sn.Sc.  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  n.  at  S.Ayr. 

Kcb.  sc.Nhb. 
Nearderest,  445. 
Nearmer,  445. 


Nearmost,  445. 

Neat,  220  — nei/  Ant.  n.Slf. 
net  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  Lth. 

Edb.+net,  s.Sc. 
«(Srlnv. Ayr.Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.Uls., 

butAnt.i/<-i/,s.L.-in.LMa.s.Stf. 

Glo.  me.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som. 
niil  sw.Yks.  n.  at  se.Lan.  nw. 

Lin.  s.Oxf. 
iiU  Nhb.   Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  cm. 

Lan.  n.Der.  se.Ken. 
Neathmost,  398. 
Neck,  340. 

Need,  145,  146,  428,  429,  433— 
nciU  nnw.Yks. +  </!(/,   snw. Yks. 

s.Chs.  n.Stf.,  Lei. +/«(/. 
ncjd  e.Suf. 
ii("(/s.Stf.  n.Wor.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf. 

Sus. 
ii/rf  me.Wil.,  Dor.+)i;rf. 
niiii  m.Yks.  s.Lin.  e.Dev. 
«i(/  Sh.L  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s. 

Ayr.  Edb,  Kcb.  s.Sc.  n.Cum., 

I.  Ma. +>;<</. 
im/Or.I.  Inv.  sn.  ii  wm.Sc.  Lth. 

Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.,  but  n. 

Cum.  nit/,  Wm,   nnw.  e.  se. 

sw.  i  es.Yks.  n.  em.  sm.  se. 

sw.  at  s.Lan.  LMa.  Der.  Lin., 

but  S.Lin,  niji/.  Rut.  Lei.  s. 

Oxf.  Ken.  sw.llmp.  Dor. 
Needle,   131,   132,   301 — neit// 

nnw.Yks. +iitd/.  snw. Yks.  sc. 

Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Stf.  ne.Der. 
nei/d  e.Stf. 
ne.fd/  e.Suf. 
ned/  n.Wor.  ne.Shr. 
nil//  War.  s.Wor.  Glo.  ne.Nrf. 

Sus.,  but  w. Sus.  ni/d,  w.Wil. 

Dor.  nw.Som.  n.  at  nw.Dev., 

Cor. +1/1/. 
Ml'/ s.Som. 
niid/  m.Yks.,  se.Yks.+>ir<//,   c. 

Dev. 
>»>/ w.Som. 
n'ld/  Sh.L  ne.  ii  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  S.Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 

LMa. 
Kit// wm.Sc.  Lth.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur. 

Cinn.  Wm.  nnw.  e.  sc.  sw.  es. 

at  ms.Yks.  n.  em.  sm.  at  s.Lan. 

s.Stf.  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut.,  Lci.+ 

iii/d,  Oxf.  m.Bck.  Ken. 
Hi/ Wxf.. Dev, +i.i/(/,  but  n,at  nw. 

Dev.  nid/,  e.Dev.  niid/.  Cor. 
nJ/d  w.Yks.  sw.Lan.  Chs.,  but 

s.Chs. +neid/.    nw.Der.     Lei. 

Shr.,  but  ne.Shr.  «(".//,  w.Sus. 

e.Som.  Dev. 
Neigb,    139 — tiai  se.Ken.    me. 

Wil. 
mi  Lth. 

nie  m.Cum.  w.Wil. 
nei  sw.Nhb.    s.Dur.   Wm.   ne. 

snw.  at  e.Yks.,    m.Yks.+Mi>, 

se.  Yks. +«>",  sw.Yks.  sw.Lan., 

n.Der.+»r,    ne.Der.     s.Lei., 

Rut.+»/(".  s.Oxf.  Nrf.  e.Suf.  e. 

Dev. 
««  n.Stf.  nw.Lin. 
KtAyr.  Edb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  se. 

Yks.  nw.  em.  at  s.Lan.  LMa. 

n.Der.  Rut. 
m>  m.Yks. 

«r  s.Chs.  Lei.,  but  s.Lei.  nei. 
Neighbour,  184, 229,  249.276 — 
nailijri   s.Nhb.    n.Dur..    nnw. 

Yks. +»/rij(»i.  S.Lin.  m.Shr.  c. 

Hrf.Glo.  w.Oxf.  ne.Nrf..  Ess. 

+  nibur),   se.Ken.    sm.FImp. 

me.  at  w.Wil.,  e.Dor.+iiffixn. 


naibtr  Ant. 

nahjin  s.Srf.+njaliXn,  e.Suf. 

>nIij<r-)c.Cum.,w.Cum.+«^Aj(r). 

n.Wm. +nebi(n,  n.Lan.  e.Dor. 
tieltun  nne.Nhb.  m.  &  w.Cum. 

m.  ai  s.Wm.  snw. Yks.,  sw. 

Yks.+«Mixri,  nw.  at  m.Lan. 

nw.Oxf. 
neibun  Dur.,  but  n.Dur.  naibfry, 

e.Yks,    sc.Yks.+netbt^n,    n. 

Stf.+nlbun,   s.Lei.,   e.Dcv.+ 

nejbMn. 
Htibjr  me.Nhb.,  se.Nlib.-l-nr&'r, 

njebir,  sw.Nhb. 
»i«»A.Xfjm.Yks..nm.Yks.+>;i>4An, 

se.  at  sw.Yks.  n.  a:  nw.Lin. 

Bdf.  se.Hrt.  e.Suf.  w.Sus.  c. 

Dev. 
tiebury  n.Wm.  nnw.  cs.  ms.  it  s. 

Yks.  sm.  at  sw.Lan.,  ms.I.an. 

■^nT'lJ(t^,  n.  at  nw.Der.  Rut., 

n.Lei.+Hf/wr),  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf. 

m.Bck.  Ess.  n.Ken.,  e.Sus.+ 

niibHr),     I.W.     w.Dor.     sw. 

Dev. 
iifZi.>iUIs.+»irA.>r,butAnt.  naibtr, 

LMa. 
nt'jbxri  nm.Yks.  e.  at  w.War.  e. 

Sus.  w.Wil. 
nibjiCai.  sn.Sc,  nm.Sc. +Hfijr, 

but  w.Frf.  e.Per.  ni/ur,  cm. 

at  wm.Sc.+niA^r,  sm.Sc,  but 

s.Ayr.+MiAjr,  s.Sc. 
n'ipjr    ne.Sc.    but    Bch.    Abd. 

njbir,  nlfnr,  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
nibir  Bch.  Abd.+«r/iiV. 
nibilri  em.  se.  ms.  at  s.Lan.  w.  at 

s.Chs.  n.  wm.  k  s.Stf.  w.Der. 

n.Lei.  ne.Shr. 
nlbir  Or.L  nm.  cm.  at  wm.Sc.  s. 

Ayr.  Uls.  se.Nhb.  n.Cum. 
nJ/>ir  Bch.  Abd. 
njdburt  s.Nrf. 
njebir  se.Nhb. 
noi/mtl  nw.Wil. 
Neistmost,  398. 
Neither,   139.  314 — naifun  m. 

Shr.,  e.Dor.+iwiflxn,  e.Dev. 
naiHttn      em. Lan.,      e.War.  + 

iioiS.Hr). 
nedir  Sh.l.+nedir,  nidir,  Or.l.+ 

neiir. 
netlxi)  nne.Nhb..  e. Hrf.+Hifl.>ir). 

niiti^n,  se.Hrt.  n.Ken.  s.Dor. 

nw.Dev. 
neSir  Cai..  s.Sc.+netir,  Ant. 
ii«(J.«i)Sw.Lan.+MrtfA/o.n\v.Lin. 

+ii«()>»l. 
neidni'  nm.Yks. ■yne.tlfjin. 
neiSar^    m.Yks.+ne8.xr',   nm.    ai 

ms.Yks.  n.  at  nw.Lin. 
nediiBch.  Abd.+nedir. 
nedir  Sh.L 
iieSir  Bch.  Abd. 
neSir  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc. 
nedtxrt  n.Lan. 
nedjin  m.Cum.  n.Wm..  m.Wm. 

■^niidjoi,  s.Wm. +netxr). 
nedur)  Dur.  s.Wm.  n.  ne.  m.  at 

w.Yks.,  nw.Lan.+HiVi8.>(>i,  e. 

m.  i  sw.Lan.   s.Stf.    n.Der. 

m.Not.    War.,    but     e.War. 

naitxrt,  noiSur),  n.  at  nw.Oxf. 

ne.  at  s.Nrf.  Suf.  s.Dcv. 
»if*.;rOr.l.  ne.Sc, but  Bch.  Abd. 

nedir,  nedir,  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  c. 

Per.  em.Sc,  but    Lth.   Edb. 

nrSir,  wm.  h  sm.Sc,  l.Mn.+ 

ni6ir. 
niaSan  nw.Lan. 
nidir  Sh.L 
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Neither  (contd.) — 
iiiSsr  I. Ma. 
tiiidHr)  m.Wm. 
itudMr)  e.Yks. 
ntdj(r)  se.Ken. 
tiTdxnCbs.  n.  e.  &wm.Stf.  Der., 

but  n.Der.  nedJ(r>,  n.Lei.  m. 

Nhp.  e.Hrf.  e.Oxf. 
ttoidxn  s.Stf.  e.War.  nw.Hrt. 
HviSxr)  e.Oxf.  nw.  &  me.Wil. 
ii^idxr)  e.Hrf.  Glo.  e.Dor. 
n.>53iy)  UIs.,  but  Ant.  ueQsr. 
Nephew,  62,  249,  279 — imvi  e. 

Suf 
tteji  Ahi.  ■¥nefji,  nnw.Yks.,  w. 

Yks. +««;/,  nw.Lan.,  n.Der.+ 

nevi,  nw.Der.   Not.,   but  m. 

Not.  nevi,  s.Lin.,  Sur.  Dor.+ 

iievi. 
nefiii  Inv.,  n.  &  s.Lan.+Hm. 
tiefji  Bch.  Abd. 

tiefjii  Ayr.+ite/j'},  sm.Lan.  I. Ma. 
mffi  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 
nefi  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  iie/ji,  Abd. 

Ji-yf,    iieffi,    Feb.,    hei.  +  uevi, 

n€V9. 

neve  sn.Sc.+»7/?. 

Hfy<  Lth.  Edb.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum., 

but  n.Cum.  neviu,  Wm.    ne. 

snw.  e.  se.  w.  sw.  &  es.Yks.  n. 

em.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf.  n. 

Der.  m.Not.  n.&  nw.Lin.  Rut. 

Lei.    m.Nhp.    Glo.    nw.Oxf 

Brks.  ne.Cmb.   Ess.  se.Ken. 

Sur.  Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.Som. 

Cor. 
fieviii  n.Cum.  n.Stf 
iievjii  Ant.  e.Hrf.  e.Dev. 
nev^  Lei. 

nefi  wm.Sc.  Kcb. 
>i/Wm.Yks. 
nlfi  sn.Sc. 
Nest,   51,   379 — «ffis  w.Som.  + 

nmst. 
HiBs/ se.Ken.  w.Som. 
Mffis  I.Ma.+Hf?. 
«MS.Nhb.  n.Dur.+H«s/,  LMa.  s. 

Stf.  Dor. 
nesi  Inv.  ne.Sc.   w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  n. 

sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 

Wm.Yks.  n.  em.  i  s.Lan.  n. 

Stf  Lin.  Lei.  e.Dev. 
tiist  m.Shr.+His/,  Oxf.  Sus. 
iiij&t  n.Bck. 
iftstse.  disw.Lan.  n.Der.  m.Shr. 

e  Suf. 
Nesteses,  378. 

Nettle,  51,  232,  266,  283,  287 — 
ell  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Hrf  Glo. 

nw.Oxf    Hmp.    nw.    &    sw. 

Wil. 
tisrtls.Sc.  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  se.Ken. 

Dor. 
Hfrf/Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  tietl. 
Hf// Inv.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc. 

Ayr.    Kcb.  Ant.   Nhb.    Dur. 

Cum.  Wm.  Yks,,  but  m.Yks. 

+mtl,    Lan.    I. Ma.    Stf    Der. 

Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  s.Oxf  m.Bck. 

e.Sus.  w.Wil.  e.Dev. 
ite--}l  Lth.  Edb. 
«c// ne.Sc,  but  Bnff.  tiiti,  Bch. 

it3tl,  Abd.  nitl,  lull, 
nitil  n.Dev. 
)/i//Bnfr.,  Abd.+w//,  m.Yks.  e. 

&  w.Som. 
iwtt  sn.Sc.  s.Som. 
ujtt  Bch,  Abd. 
Never,  140,  229,  z-jg—navsr  I. 
Ma. 


nao")   Vor.+iiivHr),   but    e.Dor. 

iievxr). 
nsevJir)  se.Ken. 
»«y(»)nne.Nhb.,n.Lan.+«iV.>(^), 

m.Lan.,  sw.l^an.+iiiuJir),  ms. 

Ai  s.Lan.,  Chs.  n.Stt+>itva(y>, 

e.Stf  n.Der.,  s.Lei.  m.Nhp. 

+}iwxr),  e.Hrf,  G\o. +niv3(y), 

Oxf  se.Hrt.  e.Sus.  Hmp.  nw. 

&   w.Wil.    e.Dor.,    s.Som. + 

iih'Xr),  n.Dev.  w.Cor. 
iievar   Or.l.+tii'i'jr,    Cai.    sn.Sc. 

sm.Sc,  but  S.Ayr,  jut,  nwsr, 

Kcb.  iihrji;  s.Sc. 
iiei-  s. Ayr. +)iW3r,  Lth.  Edb. 
tih(r)  m.Yks.,   nm.    &   sw.Yks. 

ne.Der.+;//zwr). 
iiiimn  s.Nhb.  Dur.  e.  m.  &  w. 

Cum.  Wm.  snw.  nm.  sw.  & 

s.Yks.  n.  nw.  em.  &  sw.Lan. 

Chs.   n.  wm.  &  s.Stf   Der., 

but  n.Der.   h«W),   ne.Der.+ 

Hiio-),  Not.  Lin.  Lei.,  but  s. 

Lei.+««'3(r),  n.  ne.  &  m.Nhp. 

e.War.  ne.Shr.  Glo.  Bdf  e.  i 

w.Suf  Ess.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus. 

(;c;.«)-i,    Dor.    s.Som.    Dev., 

but  n.Dev.  uei'Jir). 
iihor  .Sh.  &  Or.I.  ne.  &  nm.Sc. 

em.Sc,  but  Lth.  Edb.  iici;  n. 

Ayr.+Hir,   s.Ayr.    Peb.    Kcb. 

UIs.,  but  Ant.+)(7;-,  se.  &  sw. 

Nhb.  n.Cum. 
nlr  n.Ayr.  Ani.-^- iiivsr. 
iimwr)  s.Nrf ,  w.Som. ■moev^ir). 
ttan'S(r)  w.Som. 
New,    193,     249 — lieu    Lth.    n. 

Nhb.,  sw.Yks. +  »/Vy,  m.Bck.. 

n.Ken.+i(/7. 
nitl  Sh.L,  Or.I.+)yV?,    Inv.   ne. 

.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  tijfi,  em. 

.Sc,  but  Lth.  iieii,  Edb.   tijTi, 

wm.Sc.   sm.Sc,    but    s.Ayr. 

;/;»,  me. Nhb.,  se. Nhb. +  ;(/«, 

sw.  &  S.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 

nnw.  snw.  &  e.Yks.,  nm.Yks. 

+<»>,  se.  sw.  es.  ms.  &  s.Yks. 

Lan..  but  sm.Lan. +»///,  Chs., 

but  s.Chs.    njt'f,   tija'u.,   n.Stf 

Der.  Lin.  Rut.,  Lei.+«»,  m. 

Nhp.  e.War.  m.Shr.  Glo.   e. 

Oxf  Bdf  se.Hrt.   w.Suf   s. 

Sur.  w.Sus.  sm.Hmp.  e.Dor. 

s.Som. 
nice  n.Dev.+H». 
niii  ne.  &  s.Nrf.  e.Suf +)h7. 
Hi>  m.  &  nm.Yks. 
nJH  Or.I.  Cai.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf 

e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Edb.  UIs.,  but 

Ant.    nfij    se.Nhb.    sm.Lan. 

I. Ma.,    s.Chs. +  nj'aii.    e.Hrf 

nw.  Ji  s.Oxf  me.  i  w.Wil. 
nj(Tii  s.Chs. 
nil  sn.Sc.  Ant.  em.  &  s.Stf  Lei. 

w.War.  n.Wor.  n.Bck.  Lon. 

e.Suf  n.  &  se.Ken.  Sus.,  but 

w.Sus.  niu. 
noeii  s.Sc. 
nri  sw.  &  s.Dev. 
Hi7  w.Som.  n.  &  e.Dev. 
Newt,  279. 
Next,  149,  295,  361 — iiaksl  ne. 

Sc. +  »i//,  nisi. 
tiBeks  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  w.Dor.  w. 

Som. 
iixksl  ne.Nrf,  s.l^rf.+iieks. 
neisl  s. Dur.  n.Cum. -kiieksl. 
neks  S.N  lib.  n.Dur.    sw.  &  ms. 
I. an.   +  nekst,   s.Lan.    I. Ma., 

C\\s.+iiekst,  wm.  &  s.Stf,  n. 
UeT.+nekstf  ne.  e.  w.  &s.Der., 


nw.Lin. +Hffo/,  n.Lei.  m.Nhp. 

m.Bck.  Bdf  se.Hrt.  ne.Cmb. 

s.Nrf  w.Suf  e.Sus.  sm.Hmp. 

nw.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  e.Som. 

n.  &  s.Dev. 
iiekst\nv.  w.Frf  e.Per.,  wm.Sc. 

+  ;;js/,butn.Ayr.+«/fc/,s.Ayr., 

s.Sc.+»ifo/,  n'isl,  me. Nhb.,  se. 

Nhb.+;n/'s/,  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.  & 

s.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.,  e.  &  w. 

Cum.n.Wm.+»7i^m.&  s.Wm. 

Yks.,  but  m.Yks.   iii$sl,  ni^l, 

n.  em.  se.  sw.  &  ms.Lan.  Chs. 

Stf,  but  wm.  &  s.Stf  neks,  n. 

&  nw.Der.  nw.  &  s.Lin.  Lei., 

but  n.Lei.  neks,   e.Hrf   Glo. 

nw.  &  s.Oxf  me.Wil. 
nest  Lth.  Edb. 
nikst  sn.Sc.+ii'ikst,  nTst,n.Ayr.+ 

neksl,  sm.Sc. +»rs/,  Ant.  se. 

Nhb.  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
ni^st  m.Yks.+>;is/,  sw.Dev. 
n'iksl  sn.Sc.  Peb.  s.Sc. 
n'lil  Sh.  &  Or.I.+»ii/,  s.Sc. 
n'l/l  ne.Sc. 
nistSh.li  Or.I.ne.  sn.wm.&sm. 

Sc.  e.  &  w.Cum.  n.Wm. m.Yks. 
nvkst  e.Oxf. 
Nexter,  398. 
Nibble,  256. 
Nice,  223,  295 — neiis  Sh.I.  wm. 

Sc.   Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  m.Cum. 

Wm.   snw.   &   sw.Yks.  n.  & 

sw.Lan.    n.Der.    nw.Lin.    s. 

Oxf  e.Suf 
tiaist  es.Yks.  Not.  n.Lin.  Rut. 

Lei.  War.,  but  s.War.  ntiis. 
lids  m.Yks.    sm.Lan.,  s.Lan.+ 

nais,  nois. 
naisGm.han.,  se.Lan.+»o/5,  ms. 

&  s.Lan.  Chs.,  but  s.Chs.  net's, 

nw.Der.    s.Lin.    m.Nhp.    s. 

War.,  ne.Shr.+Ho/5,  nw.Hrt. 

Sus. 
niiist  ne.Der. 
iia'is  n.Cum. 
H«'s  sn.Sc.  S.Ayr.  Nhb.  n.Dur. 

e.  &  se.Yks.  I.Ma.  s.Chs. 
net's  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e. 

Per.  Kcb. 
nois  se.  &  s.Lan.  n.  em.  &  s.Stf 

sw. Nhp.  ne.Shr,  m.Bck.  Ess. 

se.Ken. 
"WIS  s. Wor.  n.Bck.  w.Hrt.  me. 

&  w.Wil.  Dor. 
iL'is  ne.Nrf 
Nicker,  323. 
Nidget,  266. 
Niece,  220 — net's  nnw.  i  snw. 

Yks.  n.Stf,  Lei.+;(fs. 
ne^s  e.Suf 
lie's  s.Stf   ncNrf   Hmp,    I,W. 

me.Wil.  w.Dor. 
Hus  m.  &  sw.Yks.,  n.Der.+Hfs, 

s.Lin.  s.Oxf  w.Wil.  e.Dev, 
ti'is  w,Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb. 
HIS  Inv.  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 

Ant.   Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 

e.  &  se.Yks.  n.  em.  &  sw.Lan. 

n.  &  nw.Der.  Not.  n.  i  nw. 

Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  e.Hrf  se.Ken. 

s.Sur.  Sus.  e.Dor. 
Nigh,  184 — Jin/n.Ayr.  me.  &SW. 

Nhb.,  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.+Hi,  n.  & 

m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  snw.  &  se. 

Yks.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  se.Hrt. 

Sus.  e.Dev. 
ltd  e.Yks.,  m.Yks. +  wf/,  iiT. 
niii  em. Lan.  s.Chs,  Fit,,  Rut.  + 

iioi,  s.Lei.  s.War.  e..Suf 
He/ se.Nhb.  m.  &  sw.Yks. 


His. Nhb.  n.&  s.Dur.  m.  &  w.Yks. 

se.  &  sw.Lan.  nw.Der. 
iioin.  &  s.Stf.  s.Lin.  Rut.  n.Lei., 

m.Bck. +  Hu/,  Ess.  se.Ken. 
;u)/m.Bck.  nw.  me.  &  w.Wil.  w. 

Dor. 
«.)/  ne.Nrf  e.Dor. 
Night,  77, 358— «(ii'x'Sh.&  Or.I. 
i)(»Ves.Yks.m.Shr.,s.Nrf +);ti;V, 

e.Suf  s.Sur.  w.Sus.,  w.Som. 

+  iiet,  n.Dev. +  ;/«.'. 
nail  em.  &  se.Lan.  w.  &  s.Chs. + 

»»/,  em. Stf +«(■//,  noil,  wm.  a 

s.Stf +  Ko<V,    e.Der. +  Hf/,    w. 

Der. +  neit,  s.Der.  +  nil,  Not. 

Rut.  Lei.+«oi/,  ne.  &  m.Nhp., 

sw.Nhp.  + )/DiV,    e.War. +  Kfi', 

iioit,  w.War.  +  noil,  s.War.  + 

iivit,  s.Wor.  ne.Shr.,  se.Shr. 

+  noil,  twil,  nw.Oxf  w.Suf 

Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  noit,  w.Sus. 

nail, 
n^i'xl  s.Sc.  +  neixi. 
ns'il  n.Cnm.  +  neil,  nil,  int. 
n^t  UIs.  +  next,  neit,  but  Ant. 

ni'xt. 
next  Cai.   Inv.,   ne.Sc.  +  nn'xt, 

n^xt,  but  Abd.+Hi'x',  sn.Sc. + 

nvxt,   nm.Sc,  but  w.Frf  e. 

Per.  +  ni'xt,  em.Sc,  but  Lth. 

Edb.  mxt,  Peb.  iiixt,  wm.Sc. 

+  next,  UIs. 
nei'xt  s.Sc. 
HfiVUls.  n.  &  me.Nhb..  se.Nhb. 

+  nJt,  n.Cum.,    s.Wm.   nnw. 

snw.  &  se.Yks.  sw.Lan. +  hF/, 

I.Ma.,  Chs.  +  nit,  but  w.  &  s. 

Chs. +  »m;i',  n.  &  e.Stf +M0iy, 

em.  &  s.Stf,  ne.Der. +  »(^  w. 

Der. 
nejt  n.Dev. 
next  wm.Sc, 
neixt  ne.Sc. 
Mf7  w.Som. 
Hi'x'  Abd.  +  H^x'>  '"X''  w.Frf  e. 

Per.  +  next,  s.Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb. 

Ant. 
nil  n.Cum.,  m.Yks.+<H>/,  s.Yks. 

nw.  &  m.Lan. +  h7/,  sw.Lan., 

ms.  &  s.Lan.  Fit.  n.Der.+«r/, 

n.Shr. +  HU/V. 
nist  m.Yks.,  sw.Dev.  4- «i«V,  s. 

Dev. 
ml  se.  sw.  &  S.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  e. 

m.  i  w.Cum.  n.  m,  &  s,Wm. 

ne.  nrwv.  snw.  e.  m.  nm.  se. 

sw.  ms.  i  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  m. 

em.  sm.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan. 

Chs.  Fit.  n.  ne.  nw.  e.  &  s.Der. 

n.  nw.  &  m.Lin.  e.War. 
noil  n.  e.  em.  wm.  &  s.Stf  Not. 

s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  e.  &  w.War. 

se.Shr.,  n.Bck. +nvil,  m.Bck. 

Bdf  Hnt.  Ess.  se.Ken.  e.Sus. 
Hu/Zsw.Nhp.  s.War.  n.i  se.Shr. 

n.  i  e.Hrf  Oxf,  but  nw.Oxf 

niiil,  n.Bck,  w,Hrt,  s,Nrf  n. 

Ken.  Wil.,  Dor.+H«/,  e.  &  sw. 

Dev. 
rwxt  sn.Sc. 
«JX'  ne.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
mil  Glo.  ne.Nrf  sm.Hmp.  I.W. 

Dor. 
Nine,  78,  413 — nain  Sh.I.  Cai., 

ne.Sc  +iict'n,  wm.Sc,  but  n. 

Ayr.  «cm,  Lth.  Edb.,  n.Cum. + 

nmiii,  e.  &  m.Cum.,  w.Cum.+ 

iiein,  n.Wm.  +  nln,  m.  w.  & 

s.Wm.  nnw.Yks.,  snw. Yks. + 

nciii,  e.Yks.,  nm.Yks.  +  iinii, 

inn,  se.Yks. +  H(f",  sw.Yks.+ 


NINE 


[147] 


NOW 


Hoiti,    ms.Yks.    n.Lan..    nw. 

Lan.  +  tu'iiti,  sw.Lan.  +  iiaii, 

until,  n.Der.+Hni»(,  n.  4=  nw. 

Lin.,  s.Nrf.  +  iioin,  iioiii,  e. 

Suf.  +  naijii,   s.Sur.    vv.Sus., 

w.Som.+»if>i,  n.  e.  ic  sw.Dev. 

Cor. 
tiahii  n.Wor.  e.Suf. 
nan  m.Vks. +  )»;;.  nm.  ii  se.Yks., 

sni.isw.Lan..ms.Lan.+»iniH, 

noin. 
nain  Ant.  nw.  m.  &  em.  Lan..  sc. 

Lan. +«om,  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan. 

LMa.  Chs.,  n.Stf.  +  HOiii,  c.  & 

wm.Stf.,  s. St f.  +  ;/oi';/.  n.  ne. 

nw.   w.  4  s.Der.   s.Lei.,   m. 

Nhp.  +  noiit,  sw.Nhp. 
tiscin  n.Cum. 
itein  sn.Sc.+»»i(i,  em.Sc.+Hw'ii, 

but  Lth.    Edb.   iiniu,   n.Ayr. 

sm.Sc,  but  Kcb.  nciti,  s.Sc.+ 

>tciti,  Uls.,  but  Ant.  ttiiiit,  me. 

se.  sw.  i  s.Nlib.  n.  4:  s.Dur.  w. 

Cum.  snw.Yks. 
iiein  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s. 

Sc.  Kcb. 
ncn  w.Som. 

itin  n.Wm.  m.  &  nm.Vks. 
itotn  bw.  A:  s.Yks.  se.  i:  ms.Lan. 

n.  &  s.Stf.  c.Der.  s.Lin.  Lei., 

but  s.Lei.  nai>i,  m.Nlip.  e.  & 

w.War.,  Glo.  +  «?(»,  m.Bck. 

Bdf.  sc.Hrt.,  ne.Nrl'.+HJ/H,  s. 

Nrf.  Ess.  Ken.  Sus.,  but  w. 

Sus.  tinin. 
iwiii  sn.  lit  em.Sc.  s.War.  s.Wor. 

n.Hrf.  e.  w.  &  s.O.xf.  w.Hrt. 

s.Nrf.  nw.  i  w.Wil..  e.Dor.+ 

;w/)/,  w.Dor.  s.Dev. 
ujin  e.Hrf.  Glo.  nw.Oxf.  ne.Nrf. 

sm.Hmp.  e.Dor. 
Nobody,  233,  299. 
Nobut,  289. 
Noise,  213,  333 — Mais  Ajt.,  but 

S.Ayr,   tioh,   Edb.,   se.  i  sw. 

Lan.  wm.Stf.+mi/*,  s.Stf.,  n. 

'DcT.+ttoiz,  Lei.  m.Nhp.+»/o/o, 

s.Wor.,  n.Shr. +  Ho/i,  e.Hrf. 

Glo.  s.Oxf.  ne.Cmb.,  e.Suf.  + 

itois.  w.Suf.  Ess.,  se.Ken.  + 

lio/'j.  c.Sus.Wil.,  but  nw.Wil. 

«u;i,  w.Wil. +»<-«,  HDiz,  Dor., 

but  e.Dor. +  «.*/>. 
tiais  em.  se.  i  sw.Lan.   LMa. 

Chs.,  n.Stf.+iio/^.  wm.Stf  ne. 

w.  &   s.Der.   s.War.   n.Ken. 

Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  nais. 
net's  wm.Sc.  ms.Lan.,  s.Lan. -I- 

itot'sy  ndis,  nw.Der.,  c.Der.  + 

11012,  nvis,  w.Wil. +  Ht;;c. 
i(o/sSh.I.,sn.Sc.+HO/.5,;idij,Ant. 
notz  Inv.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  c.Per.  s. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Kcb.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

Cum.  Wm.  e.  se.  sw.  &  s.Yks. 

n.  nw.  m.  sm.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf 

c.Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m. 

Sc    sw.Nhp.    c.War.    c.Oxf. 

Bdf +  <ii>;i,  sc.Hrt.  nw.  &  s. 

Nrf.  e.Suf  se.Ken.  n.Dev. 
»id;isn.Sc.nw.Yks.s.Lan.n.ncr. 
nviz  c.Der.  n.Shr.  n.Bck.  Bdf 

nw.  &  w.Wil. 
lui;  ne.Nrf.  sm.Hmp.  LW.,  e. 

Dor. +  H(t(i. 
None,  129,  249 — not  Sh.I.,  nc. 

Sc.  +  iiUt,  but  Bch.  Abd.  ititt, 

nm.Scbut  w.Frf  e.Per.  tirit. 
neiti  n.Cum.+;»V;/,  ttutt,  m.Yks. 
«<•«  w.Frf.  c.Per. 
tien  cm.  ii  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb., 

ne.Yks.+MWH. 


iiiatt  nnw.Yks.+«H//,  snw.Yks. 

+niit, 
itieii  n.Cum. 
iiiit  Bch. Abd.  m.Cum.Wm.  snw. 

Yks.  n.Lan. 
nijii  s.Sc.  n.  i  mc.Nhb.,  sc.  it  s. 

Nhb.+i;/ir;(,  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  ne. 

&  c.Yks. 
Mill  ne.Sc,  sn.Sc. +««»!,  >i»//,sw. 

Nhb. 
iijcii  se.  i  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
noil  n.Stf,  s.Stf +HK<;,  n.Dcr.+ 

lion,  nc.  nw.  e.  &  w.Der.,  nw. 

hin.  +  ndjn,Kut. +  111111,  Lci.+ 

nitii.  but  s.Lei.  nun,  m.Nhp. 

e.War.  m.Shr. 
noiii    ms.Yks.,    w.Wil.  +  non, 

Som.,  but  e.Som.  iiojii,  e.Dev. 
itfiii  e.Sus.  +  itvn.  Dor.,  but  w.  I 

Dor.  lion,  sw.Dev. 
iiojn   em.Lan.  +  »()«,   unfit,   se. 

Lan.  n.  i  nw. Lin.  e.Som. 
11611  em.  sm.  i  sw.Lan.,  s.Lan. 

-union,  LMa.  n.Der.  n.Kcn. 

w.Wil.  w.Dor. 
nun  nnw.Yks.  s.Stf  s.Lin.  Rut. 

s.Lei.  e.Suf 
nuiii  sw.  i  es.Yks.  m.  em.  &  s. 

Lan. 
itim  Lei. 
Itvn  s.War.  s.Wor.  m.Bck.  ne. 

Nrf.  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.,  but 

c.Sus.+HpH. 
iti>tiit  Ess. 
nan  sn.Sc. 
initi  sn.Sc. 
Nook,   169,  249— H/VA  n.Cum.+ 

ninb. 
iiiiik   Cum.+m>i,  but   n.Cum.  + 

iiifk,  "Wm. +injk,  snw.  &  sw. 

Yks. 
Hiii Cum.  Wm.  m.  nm.iw.Yks. 
itjDk  wm.Sc. 
nuk  me.Wil. 
nt'ik  n.Lin. 
itt'tk  sm.Lan. 
nak  Or. I. 
Noon,    163,   163,   249 — nt'eii   n. 

Cum. +»/«»(,  nt'iii,  win. 
nin  wm.Sc. +;fHH,  but  n.Ayr.+ 

in'iii,  sm.Sc.  but  Kcb.  nirii. 
j»«;/ S.N  lib.  n.Dur. +;//«»,  n.Cum. 

e.  &  m.Cum.,  w.Cum.  Wm.+ 

nijn,    nnw.Yks.,   snw.Yks.  + 

iiinH,  niin,  em. Lan.,  n.  &  em. 

Stf.+«»«M, s.Stf  n.Der.+i/;iH, 

c.Der. +HM//,  itvttn,  iiamu  s. 

Der.4-«K»(,    Lci.+HHH,   iiviiii, 

iKTttn,  n.Wor.+;K<i;,  nc.Shr.+ 

•ii'iii,  iivtin,  Bdf  Lon.  nw.Nrf 

Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  iiiiiii,  w.Sus. 

itt'tn. 
itiiiii  ne.Nrf  ,e.Suf.+Hi<H,  e.Sus. 
nion  se. Nhb. +  </;/(«,  s.Dur.  w. 

Cum.  Wm.  nc.  snw.  e.  m.  & 

se.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
nht  Cai. 
nin  Bch.  Abd. 
iijt4n  se.  it  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
noiii  s. Yks. +»/o»i,  s.Lan. -fHHH. 
non  s.Yks.,  m.Nhp.+H/iH. 
nniii  sw.  &  ms.Yks. 
nun  nw.Oxf +»»//. 
itu.in  s.Lin.  Ess..  mc.Wil.+;i»»#, 

Dor.,  but  c.Dor.+)i;i»;. 
ni'm  n.Ayr.+»HH,  Uls.  n.Cum. 

snw.Yks.  m.  sc.  sw.  i  s.Lan. 

LMa.  Chs.,  but  w.Chs.  nviiii, 

s.Chs.  ncrun.  Fit.  Dnb.  wm.  i 

s.Stf  n.  nw.  e.  i  s.Der.  nw. 

&m.Lin.Lci.  nc.m.&sw.Nhp. 


e.  Si  s.War.  n.Wor.  n.  nc.  i 

se.Shr.  nw.  ,1,;  >.Oxf  nw.  ,\:  sc. 

Hrt.  Hnt.  Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 

me.  It  w.Wil.,  e.Dor. +  m»H, 

Som. 
nvn  s.Wor. 
nDun  w.Chs.  n.  e.  &  em.Slf.  ne. 

c.  i  w.Dtr.  Lei.  ne.Shr. 
nan  w.Krf  c.Per.  Ayr.,  but  n. 

i\yr.   niin,  ni'in,  S.Ayr,   nin, 

Kcb.  s.Sc. 
ntfnn  s.Chs.  ne.  Sc  e.Dcr.  Lei. 
nin  Sh.I.  sw.Dev. 
niin  Edb.  Peb. 
niln  wm.Sc.  Lth.  n.Cum.  e.Suf 

n.  i  e.Dcv. 
Noose,  323,  328. 
Nose,  93,  244,  333,  376— »(a«i 

se.Ken. 
ntiz  w.Wil. +HM,;j. 
itozn.Cum.+iigz,  iiiviijs,  m.Yks. 
nic  Bch.  Abd. 
nv}~  n.Nhb.  ne.Yks.  Dor. 
nps  I.Ma.  +  «di. 
itpz  n.Cum.  me.Wil.  e.Som.  sw. 

Dev. 
ii6fzn.Sc  nw.Lin.  W.Som. e.Dev. 
ndz  Lei.+noz. 
Hfia  Ant.  I.  Ma. 
iioz  Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  iiis,  Uls., 

but   Ant.    nos,  me.  se.    Sc  s. 

Nhb. n.Dur.,  imw.Yks.+i/ii.*.s, 

ii-u'ojz,  m .  Lan . + muz.  se.  Jt  s w. 

Lan.,  H. Lan. +niiJZ.  n.Stf  n.  A: 

nw.Der.  Rut.Lci.ne.Nrf.  Sus. 
muz  s.Dur.  +  inviuz,    m.Cum. 

Wm.  nnw.  snw.  e.  sc.  i  sw. 

Yks.  n.  nw.  m.ji  s.Lan.  s.Lin. 

s.Oxf  Bdf  w.Hrt.  w.Wil. 
ni'iz  s.Stf  e.Suf 
iiwojz  nnw.Yks. 
iiwiuz  s.Dur.  n.Cum. 
Nose-hole,  315. 
Nostril,  315. 
Notch,  323. 

Nothing,  129,  231,  274,  315— 
nijiii]    nc.Sc.  + ito^iy.   w.Frf  e. 

Per. 
iie/in  Sh.  &  Or. I. 
iie/>iy  n.Ayr.+m^H,  Kcb. 
ne^ii  em.Sc  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr. 

+nf/iij. 
ni/in  s.Ayr.  +  H»/i». 
ni/jij   Ayr.,    but  n.Ayr.   iir/iy, 

neffn,  s.A^'r.  itipiii,  nopin. 
nopiii  n.Dur.  sw.Lan.  LMa.  nw, 

Lin.  ne.Nrf  sw.Dev.  w.Cor. 
iiopiij  ne.Sc. 
nopiijk  hc\.  +  nt'ipii]k,  but  s.Lei. 

niipin,  sw.  Nhp. +  »/V//'^^,   m. 

Bck.+Mo/»,  in>piyk,  itvpn. 
iinpn  s.Nhb.  m.Bck.  e.Suf,  Dor. 
nppin  s.Pem. 
nppn  Ess.  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
itiipin    cm. Lan.    n.Stf,   S.Stf.  4- 

mipiijk,  s.Lei. 
nupiijk  m.  Ji  s.Lin.  Rut. 
niipin  s.Chs.   nw.Der.   n.Wor, 

nc.Shr. 
niipitjk  c.  cm.  &  s.Stf.  Not.  Lei. 

m.  &  sw.Nhp.   c.  iL  s.War., 

nw.Oxf +/ii'/i»//fr. 
iivdin  sc. Ken.+Hw/i'ii. 
nudit  Sus.,  but  w.Sus.  iipPii. 
nup/n  S.Ayr.,  cOx-f.+nvpit/t,  se. 

Ken.  w.Wil.  Som. 
ni>pii}k  nw.  &  c.Oxf  m.Bck. 
noPn  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  n.Kcn. 
Notice,  329. 
Nottingham,  273. 
Nought,    127,    358  —  naul  sw. 


Nhb.,  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum. 

Wm.  nw.Yks.+Moi(/,  em. Lan. 

+noiit,  npt,  sc.Lan.,  s.Lan. + 

noiil,  itvtit,  s.Stf+ifd/,   Glo., 

s.Oxf  +  Hpl,   Sus.  +  nvul,  e. 

Dev. 
nal  Dor. 

niinxl  Ayr. +noxl,  H"x'- 
iioxl  Or.l.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  c. 

Per.  Ayr.  Kcb. 
«OHx' s.Sc. 
Houl  n.  me.  sc.  Sc  s.Nhb.  n.  &  s. 

Dur.  Cum.,  but  n.Cum.+>inu/, 

Wm.  nw. Yks.,  c.Yks. +  «on/, 

m.  se.  sw.  Sc  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  m. 

cm.    sw.    i    s.Lan.,    n.Dcr.+ 

nout,  nvul,  nc.Dcr.+Mom'.  nw. 

Lin.  s.Lei. 
«PX'  Lth.  Edb. 
npl  em. Lan.l.Ma.s.Oxf. se.Ken. 

me.Wil.    Som.,   but  w.Som. 

nojl,  n.  i  nw.Dcv. 
iiotil  n.Der. 
nojl  w.Som. 
noxl  Ayr.  Peb. 
ltd  s.Stf   m.Not.   m.  &  s.Lin. 

Rut.  Lei.,  but  s.Lei.  noul 
nvul  e.Yks.  s.Lan.  n.  ne.  4:  nw. 

Dcr.  n.Lin.  ne.Nrf  Sus. 
Nouther,  127— Ho/if/y*- w.Wm. 
naii8Kr)s.^hh.  ,n.V>UT.+itoiiiHn. 
(MKfcrsw.Nhb. 
iinSxi')  s.Nrf. 
noijxfi  s.Lan.+;/(ifljir>. 
noudnr/e.  m.  &  w.Cum.  n.  dc  m. 

Wm.  nm.Yks. 
iioudfn  n.Dur. 
»i««i)jrse. Nhb.  n.Cum. 
itoftMn  v/.Yks.+npllHn,  sw.  Yks. 

+iipdxil,       itdjbfin,      ndflAD, 

ninSnO,  ms.Yks. +  «p(5*ir),  se. 

Lan. 
npSuri  w.  sw.  &  ms.Yks. 
nofSiCn  sw.Yks. 
iiodar)  cm. Lan. 
itoSun  sw.  4i  s.Yks.  m.  sw.  i  s. 

Lan.  Chs.  n.  nc.  nw.  &  e.Dcr. 
mu6i<r>  sw.Yks. 
iivtf(n s.Oxf.  Brks.  Bdf  sc.Hrt. 

Nrf,  but  s.Nrf  nadJKr},   Suf 

Ken.  Sur.  Sus.  Hmp.  e.Dor. 

Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
Now,  171,17a,  349— »a  n w.  Dcr. 

+nn. 
nai  w.Chs. +ii<J,  s.Chs.+iiai<,  mi, 

n.Stf +H(M,  itn. 
nan    Inv.    cm.Sc.+«K,    s.Wm., 

nw. Yks. +Hi7,  es.Yks.  n.  A:  m. 

Lan.  s.Chs.  Dnb.  wm.Stf  ,nc. 

Dcr. +  na.   Not. +  nnv,  nii,  m. 

Lin..    Lci.  +  »/r«,    iijaii,    nvti, 

ne.Nhp..m.Nhp.+i(fM,c.War. 

+H«,  w.War.  n.Wor.,  w.Shr. 

+iivn,  w.Cor. 
nav  s.  Lan.4->i(U,  na,  nm,  em.  Sc 

s.Slf  Not. 
naJ  w.Yks.,  sw.Yks.+«n,    ntj, 

nc,  nii,  s.Lan.  n.Stf 
Mflsw.Yks.,nis.Yks.+;if,  s.Yks., 

em.Lan.+JWH.  sw.Lan. +  i/ff, 

s.Lan.  m.  w.  Sc  s.Chs.  n.  4c  c. 

Stf ,  n.Dcr.+iiUH,  nc.  nw.  c.  4t 

w.Dcr.,  s.Der.+iyiiK,  Not.  c. 

War. 
n&  sm.  sw.  4r  s.Lan. 
neu  Uls.-ffMK,  but  Ant.  nfi,  s. 

Lin.  Lei.  n.  i  m.Nhp.  s.Pcm. 

Bdf  m.Bck.  nw.Hrt.,  sc.Hrt. 

■mjiu,  Hnt.  m.  se.  Sc  s.C'mb., 

ne.Nrf +«,»i<,  nw.Nrf  e.Suf+ 

lion,  w.Suf..  Ess.+i/uK,  Ken. 
19-2 


NOW 
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OLD 


Now  (contd.) — 

Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  iwii,  w.bom. 

c.Cor.+;;u;(. 
iicj  svv.Yks. 
tie  sw.  ti  ms.Yks. 
tth  s\v.Yks. 
iijatt  s.Der.  Lei. 
iijcti  se.Hrt. 
}ioit  nw.Lan.  I. Ma. 
tiou  me.Nhb.+;/»,  Hi't,  se.  &  svv. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.+H». 
nu  me. Nhb. 
iti'i  Sc,  but  Inv.  em. Sc. +»(!»,  s. 

Sc.  iiuii,  Ant.  n.  me.  se.  sw. 

&  s.Nhb.  n.  w.  i:  s.Dur.  Cum., 

but  n.Cum.+//u",  Wm.,  but  s. 

Wm.  flan,  ne.  nw.  e.  m.  i  se. 

Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lin. 
111)11  s.Sc,  n.Cum.+H!?.  Fit.   n. 

Der.   Rut.   Lei.    svv.Nhp.    s. 

War.   s.Wor.    Slir.,    but   \v. 

Slir.+««H,n.Hrf.,e.Hrf.+;w;(, 

Oxf.  nm.Brks.  n.Bck.  w.Hrt. 

nvv.  iis.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Ess.  e.Sus. 

Wil.  Dor.,  but  e. Dor. +  «.?«, 

w.  &  s.Som.  c.Cor. 
iiiu  UIs.  em.  &  se.Lan.  e.Hrf. 

Glo.ne.Nrf.  sm.Hmp.,  e.Dor. 

i«»  Dev.  se.Cor. 
Nowt  =  cattle,  382. 
Number,    219,    276  —  nombjin 

Dor.  e.Dev. 
iiuinhur)        s.Nlib.        u.Dur.  + 

uiimair),  m.Cum.  w.Wm.   n. 

em.  &  se.Lan.  n.  i  s.Stf.   n. 

Der.  nw.Lin. 
iiiinixn  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  sw.Wm. 

sw.Yks. 
jiitnur  Ant.  n.Nhb. 
wijubfir)  sm.  &  svv.Lan. 
uiimbsr  LMa. 
twnib^n  Glo.  Oxf.  Brks.  Bck. 

Bdf.  e.An.se.Ken.Hmp.  l.W. 

me. Wil.  Som.  n.  &  nw.Dev. 

Cor. 
««i»6.;/-Inv.,  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Kcb. 

+  iwnijr. 
twni.iy  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.    s. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
Nurse,  210 — nds  ne.  N  rf.  +  «i;5. 
iios  s.Chs. 
iws  Lei.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  mc.Wil. 

w.Som.  nw.Dev. 
Nut— Hf/  w.Frf.  e.Per. +  »W. 
fitt  em.  A:  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr. 

iwl,  S.Ayr. +  HUC,    Kcb.   Ant. 

w.Som.     nw.Dev.,    e.Dev.  + 

twl. 
mil  svv.  J.-  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m. 

Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  &  em. 

Lan.Stf.  n.Der.nw.Lin.s.Lci. 
•lilt  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  se. 

Shr. 
iwl  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.,  but  s. 

Ayr. +»iV,   m.Nhp.  s.Oxf.  se. 

Ken. Sus.  me. Wil. Dor.  Som., 

but  w.Som.  nil,  e.Dev. 
Ml  Bch.  Abd. 
Oak,  123,   236,  248,  379— (JH* 

sc.  Ken. 
ak  w.Wil. 
ck  Abd.  sn.  i  wm.Sc.+oi,  Lth. 

Edb.  sm.Sc.,  but  s.Ayr.+d*, 

Kcb.  ok,  n.Nhb.,  n.Lan. +/'«*, 

ii>k. 
iW*  m.Cum.,  nnw.Yks. +;a*. 
iik  s.Sc,  ne.  &  m.Yks.  +jak. 
jak  Dur.   s.Cum.+yr*,  Wm.  ne. 

nnw.  snw.  c.  &  m.Yks.,  sc. 

Vks. +  KJ*,  n.  1:  nw.Lan. 


jek  me.Nhb. +  dA,  sc.  sw.   &  s. 

Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  s.Ciuu.,   w. 

Yks.  +  ink,  wiijk. 
ok  ne.Sc.,  but  Bch.  ok,  Abd.  ck, 

ok. 
Oik  m.Nhp. +0/^,  m. Bck.,  e.Dor. 

+  ityk,  wok,  e.Dev. 
pk  LMa.  nie.Wil. 
ok  ms.Lan.  nw.Der. 
o.ik  em.Lsn. +  ii.ik,  n.  &  nw.Lin. 

n.Wor.  nw.is.Oxf.s.Sur.Sus. 
ok  Inv.Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 

e.Per.     wm.Sc,    s.Ayr. +  fJ, 

Kcb.    UIs.   me.  Nhb.  es.Yks. 

sm.   se.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Chs.  n. 

&  s.Stf.  n.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  m. 

Nhp.  ne.Nrf.  w.Som.  n.Dev. 
tik  ne.Der.  e.Suf. 
luk  \v.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  m.  em. 

&s.Lan.  S.Lin.  s.War.  e.Dor. 
:'ik  wm.Stf. 
K'ok  nw.Som. 
a'o.ik  w.Dor. 

n'ok  G]o. +  K<iik,  Hmp.  e.Dor. 
zviik  n.Shr.  Glo.  e.Soni. 
ii'ii.fk  w.Yks. 
zi'vk  m.Shr. 
Oar,  123,  126,  236— <=>•  ne.Sc. + 

ojr,  61: 
omi  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  e.  & 

se.Yks.  n.Stf.    Rut.   Lei.  ne. 

Nrf.    se.Ken.    Sus.    me. Wil. 

Dor.,  w.Som. +».«;•).  e.Dev. 
o.Jr  ne.Sc,  Wm.+dr,  I  Vi3..-vujr. 
d* r)  em. Lan. +!«()•;,  sm.  se.&sw. 

Lan.  s.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  n. 

&  nw.Lin.s.O.xf.  e.Suf.  e.Dor. 
6>  Sh.L  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  c. 

Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

Kcb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  me.  se.  &  sw. 

Nhb.  Wm. 
11301  ne.  m.  &  svv.Yks.  n.  em.  i 

s.Lan.  w.Som, 
ii}r  LMa. 
U)i>ir\  e.Som. 
Oath,  123,  236— <'^/  m.Y'ks.,  n. 

Lan.+!w/. 
ip   ne.Sc. +0/,    but   Bch,    Abd. 

op,   sn.Sc.    w.Frf.  e.Per.+o/. 
cp  nm.Sc,  but  w.Frf.  e.Per.  cp, 

op,  cm.Sc    wm.Sc,    but   n. 

Ayr.+d/,  s.Ayr,  se.Nhb. 
iap  nnw.  &  snw. Yks. +d/. 
0/  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
oiip  s.Lei.  se.Ken. 
o.)/  se.Yks. +;(.)/,  Rut.  Sus. 
p/  m.Cum.  me. Wil. 
0/  s.Dur.  nw.Der. 
dip  em. Lan. +».)/,  se.Lan. 

nw.  Lin.  w.War.  s.Oxf.,  Bdf. 

■h-wup. 

Op  Or.L  Bch.  Abd.,  n.Ayr.+f)*, 

Kcb.    s.Sc.    UIs.   me.  li  sw. 

Nhb.n.Dur.n.Cum.  nnw.snw. 

&  e.Yks.  nw.  sm.  i  sw.Lan. 

LMa.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  Lei.,  but 

s.Lei.  otip. 
up  e.Suf. 
uip  w.Wm.   se.   &  sw.Yks.   n. 

em.  &  s.Lan.  s.Lin.,  m.Shr.+ 

«'«/,  ne.Nrf.  w.Wil. 
up  s.Stf. 
wosp  Dor. 
xviip  Bdf. 

ivoh  m.Shr.  Brks.  e.Som. 
Oais,  1 23, 236— f/s  Sh.L+f7»,  ne. 

Sc+i/i,  but  Bch.  Abd.  its,  ots. 
Cits  n.Cum.+oj/i,  m. Yks. +zi'o/s. 
els  w.Frf.  c.Pcr. 
els  Sh.  &  Or.L,  Bch.  Abd.+ofc, 

sn.Sc  nm.Sc,  but  vv,Frf,  c. 


Per,  els,  em.Sc.+Jits,  wm.Sc. 

Ayr.+dfe. 
iots  nnw.Yks.+!(J/s. 
iits  n.Nhb. 
lis  ne.Sc 
jetss.Sc,  me.Nhb.+d/5, se.  sw.  & 

s.Nhb.  Dur. 
jets  Kcb. +6ls. 
Jits  em.Sc 
oiils  ne.Nhp.+dfc,   m.Nhp.+d/5, 

Hits,  nw.Hrt.  se.Ken. 
ots  Ess.+iifa,  vis. 
Oils  n.Cum.  nw.Lan.,  LMa. +d^s, 

n.Wor.,  n.Bck.+i)/s,  e.Ken. 
ots  Not.+iils,  e.War.+d»fa,   ne. 

Shr.+ii'/r/i-. 
outs  em.Stf.+;</s,  s.Lei.  e.War. 
Oils  em.Lan. +uils,  ivtuts,  n.Lin. 

+ivots,  nw.Lin.,  n.Hrf.+ivuls, 

s.Oxf.,  m.Bck.+«/s,  irvls. 
ots    Bch.    Abd.    wm.Sc    Ayr. 

Kcb.  me.Nhb.,sw.Yks.+(M/j>', 

ms.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf.,  n.Der.+ 

K'lils,  Rut.+/i.>/5,  ifiits,  Lei.+ 

ifvls.  but  s,Lei.  outs,  ne,  & 

m,Nhp. 
Ills  e.  .Si  em.Stf,,  ne,Der.+ic;/fe, 

nw.Der. +uils,  wuts.  Not.  e. 

Suf.  Ess. 
mis  nnw.  snw.  &  svv.Yks.  n.  m. 

em.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.,  s.Lan.+ 

wiits,  nw.Der.  s.Lin.  Rut.  m. 

Nhp.,  sw.Nhp.+u'«te,5.War., 

m.Shr.  +  wvts,      Glo.  +  wuts, 

wuts,  nw.Oxf.,  e.Oxf.+scyfc, 

ne.Nrf.,  e.Dor. +wuils,  wils. 
ills  s.Stf.  e.Der. 
vis  n.  &  m.Bck.  Ess. 
wets  w.Som. +a'ufa,n.JSi  nw.Dev. 
wots  ne.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.  n.Lin. 
woils  vr.'War.-¥wdits,  wvis,  w. 

Dor. 
ivoils  se.Lan.  w.War. 
wuts  s.Lan.  n.  ne.  &  nw.Der. 

Rut.   sw.Nhp.    ne.Shr.    Glo. 

m.Bck. 
wiiits  em.Lan.  e.Dor. 
iviits  vv.Chs.  Dnb.  n.Shr. 
wvIs  s.Chs.  wm.Stf.  m.Lin.  Lei. 

w.War.   w.Wor.   m.Shr.   n. 

Hrf.  Glo.  c.&w.Oxf.  Brks.m. 

Bck.  Bdf.   Hnt.  Cmb.  Ken., 

but  e.Ken.  oils,  se.Ken.  outs, 

Sur.   Sus.   Hmp.   LW.  Wil. 

Som. , but  w.Som. +Hr/5, Dev., 

but  n.  &  nw.Dev.  wets.  Cor. 
Wits  e.Dor. 

Oblige,  223,  366,  425. 
Occasion,  232. 
Ofif,8i—o/Sh.&Or.I.Cai.  ne.Sc, 

but  s.Abd.+d/,  sn.Sc.  Frf.  e. 

Per.  em.Sc,  but  Feb. ("/,  Ayr., 

but  n, Ayr. d/,Kcb. UIs. n.Cum. 
d/Wil.,  but  nw,  &  w.Wil.  a/. 
n/wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.d/;  s.Wor. 
n/nw.  &  w.Wil.,  Dor.+pyC 
o/Inv.,  s.Abd.+o/,  Nhb.  Dur.  m. 

Cum.  Wm.  Yks.,  but  n.Yks. 

p/,  n.  m.  svv.  ii  s.Lan.  LMa. 

Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 

War.  n.Wor.  Hrf.  n.  nw.  &  s. 

Oxf.  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  s.Som.  n.  e. 

&  s.Dev.  Cor. 
p/ n.Yks.  cm.  &  se.Lan.  e.Oxf. 

Bck.  Bdf.  Hrt.  Lon.  Ken.  Sus. 

Hmp.  Dor.,  vv.Som.+(5/i 
6/  n.Ayr.  Peb.  w.Som. 
Officer,  326. 
Oil,  213— (?/7  n.Ayr.  Edb.,   sw. 

Lan. +»('/,    s.Lan.+rii/,    oil,  s. 

Stf.+oi7,  n.Der.,  Rut.  Lei.+oil, 


m.Nhp.+«7,  w.War.  n.Wor. 

n.  &  m.Shr.  Glo.  se.Hrt.  Cmb. 

e.Suf.  Ess,  se.Ken. +o/7,e. Sus. 

e.Dor. 
aid  me. Wil. 
aiil  s.Oxf.,  \v.Wil.+D(7,  w.Dor. 

e.Dev. 
ail  em.  se.  &  sw.Lan.,  ms,Lan,+ 

«7,  s.Lan.  l.Ma..  ne,Der.+«/7, 

s,  Der.  s.War.  ne.  Shr.  ,m.  Bck. 

w.Sus.+u//. 
£;7 ne.Sc, but  Bch. Abd. f/7,sn.Sc. 

wm.Sc.,butn.Ayr.oi7,  sm.Sc. 

+oil,  ms.Lan.  n.Stf.  nw.Der. 

m.Nhp. 
eil  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Peb. 
0/7 Sh.L  w.Frf. e.Per. sm.i s.Sc. 

Ant.  me.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 

Wm   e.Yks.,  m.Yks.+»;/,  se. 

sw.  &  es.Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  sm.  & 

s.Lan.  s.Stf..  e.Dtr.+i'//,  Lin. 

Rut,  Lei.  ne.Nhp,  e,War.  se. 

Ken,  n.Dev. 
oiil  w.Som. 

di7  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  Not. 
nil  m.Yks. 
vilne.  &  e.Der.  n.  &  m.Bck.  Bdf. 

n.Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  w.Wil. 
ill  ne.Nrf.  LW. 
Ointment,  213,  229 — niulnieiit 

n.Ayr.,  s.hzn.  +oiiiliiiiiit,  s. 

Stf.  Lei.,  se.Ken. +oititiiteiil. 
aiiilniiiil   Lth.   Edb.,    uc.Yks.+ 

fioiutiiiiul,  sw.Lan.  n.Der.  m. 

Nhp.  w.War.  s.Oxf.  se.Hrt. 

Cmb.  e.Suf.  Sus.  c.Dcv. 
aiiitiiuHt  em.  &  se.Lan.  l.Ma. 
eiiitiiient  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

einlmiul. 
eiiilnunl  sn.Sc. +oitiliuiul,  wm, 

Sc,,butn,Ayr,rti)i/i;(«i/,s.Ayr, 

n,Stf.  nw.Der. 
cinlnunl  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Peb. 
noiuluii/it  Wm.  ne.Yks. 
ointment  Ant.  e.  &  sw.Yks.  nw. 

&  s.Lin.  se.Ken. 
oinltniut  Kcb. 
oiiiliitiitl  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s. 

Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.,  nnw.Yks.+ 

ointtiiinl,  se.Yks.  n.  nw,  &  s. 

Lan. 
dintniiitl  nnw,  &  snvv,Yks. 
uinluiiut  m.Yks, 
viiitiiiiiil  s.War.  Bdf,  n,Ken,  s. 

Sur,  w,Wil. 
iiiitiiiiiil  ne.l^r{.  me. Wil. 
Old,  41,  236,  253,  301,  307,  398 

—al  ne,Sc.+(f/,   sm.Sc,    but 

Kcb.  ai. 

ahl  sn.Sc. +al(l,  aid. 

and  em.Lan.+OHrf,  se.Lan.,   s. 

Lan. +cud,   oiid,   vitd,  n.Der. 

m.Shr.+WHrf. 
aul  Ant.,  I.Ma.+oi(/. 
aiild  s.Nhb.+rtrf,  m.Nhp.+d/<W, 

6hl,c.  War. +oiild,n .  H  rf. +iiiild, 

(>ld,    e.Hrf. +prf,    iuld,    GI0.+ 

(lild,  oiild,  iiiid,w.O\(.+ouldf 

E.ss.+cud,  old,  se.Ken. 
lid  me.Nhb.+dW,  se.Nlib.+d(7,  s. 

Nhb.,  n.Dur.+dr/,  nnw. Yks. + 

aid,  snw.Yks. +fF/rf,  oiid.  nm. 

Yks. +oid,dd,n. Lan. +(lld,oud, 

nw.Lan.+dld. 
a/Cai.  ne.Sc,  n. Cum. +OHrf,  oid, 

ghd. 
did  Sh.  &  Or.L  sn.Sc  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  Peb.,  s.Sc.-lriW,  w.Cum. 

+d/((7,m,its,Wm,  nnvv,iVsnw. 

Yks,  n.  &  nw.Lan,,  w,Wil.+ 

viilid. 


OLD 
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OTHfcTR 


a/Kcb. 

aw/t/n.Hrf. 

atld  Glo. 

arfn.Nhb. 

a/rfsn.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  p/(rf, 

S.Ayr,  al.  s.Sc. 
«/(rfs.Lan.  Ess. 
«!(/(/  Uls.+>«/^rf,  but  Ant.  aiil. 
Olid  n.Cum.  snw.Yks.,  se.Yks.+ 

o^(/,p(/,sw.ins.  ics.Yks.n.Lan., 

in.Lan.+wi«/,  em.  &  sm.Lan., 

s\v.  &  ms.Lan.+VKt/.  s. Lan.  n. 

Stf.,  em.  i  wm.Stf.+iPiirf,  s. 

Stf.+orf,    ne.Der. +»»(/,     nw. 

Lin.,  sw.Nhp.+o»/i^rf.nc.i;sc. 

Shr.+OKrf,  Bdf.+o/(rf,  se.Hrt. 

+oii/((/,  Cmb.,  but  se.Cmb.  61, 

s.Nrf.+d/,  e.Suf.+drf,  61. 
011/ 1. Ma.  sw.Nhp.,  nw.Hrt.+p/, 

se.Hrt. 
OHld  Lei.+orf,  dW,  oi((/,  but  n.Lei. 

d/,  nc.  J[  sw.Nhp.  e.War.,  s. 

War.+d/(/,  s.Wor.  Glo.  w.  & 

s.Oxf.   nm.Brks.,  n.Bck.+d/, 

»/(/(/,  se.Hrt.  Hnt.,  ne.Nif.+ 

«?»rf,  nw.Nrf.,  e.Cor.+d/. 
o<rf  n.Cum.,  e.Yks.+drf,  m.Yks. 

+wd.  nm.  &  sc.Yks. 
prf  wm.Sc.+p/^rf,  s.Dur.+drf,  n. 

Wm.+pW,  ne.  &  se.  Yks.  e.  H  rf. 
p/wm.Sc.n.Cum.s.Pem.nw.Mrl. 
p/rf  nm.Sc.,   but  w.Frf.   e.l'er. 

(jW,ein.Sc.,  but  Peb.  o/rf,  win. 

Sen. km. Cum.  n.Wm.n.Hrf. 

Gmg.    Brks.,    but   nm.Brks. 

oiild,  se.Brks.  vuld. 
drfs.Dur. 
d/Sus..  but  e.  Sus.  oild,  61,  w.Sus. 

drf. 
dWs.Cum.  s.War. 
oiild    n.Der.+viid,    m.Lin.+drf, 

6ld,  m.Nhp.,  n.Wor.+drf. 
Oil  w.Som.  +  d/rf,    n.Dev. +  d/, 

nld. 
ojld  e.S\is,+6l. 
drfsc.  li  sw.Nhb.  n.Dur.  nm.  c. 

&  es.Yks.  s.Stf.,  Not.  n.Lin.+ 

vud,  m.  i  S.Lin.  Lei.  n.Wor. 

e.Suf.,  e.Ken.+d/ (/,  s.Sur.  \v. 

Sus. 
0/ w.Cum.  Rut.+dW, n.Lci.,nw. 

Is.  e.O.xf.+dW,  n.Bck.,  m.Bck. 

+dW,  Bdf.  se.Cmb.  s.Nrf.  e. 

Suf.  n.  &  e.Ken.  c.Sus.  sm. 

Hmp.  nw.  Si  w.Som.  n.  &  sw. 

Dev.,  s.Dev.+u'oW,  e.Cor. 
old  Inv.  me.Nhb.  c.  i  w.Cum. 

m.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  nw. 

&  e.Oxf.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  Ess.  n. 

i  e.Ken.  w.Som.  n.Dev. 
i«rf  m.Yks. 
und  m.  sw.  ms.  i  s.Lan.  Chs. 

Fit.   Dnb.  em.  &  wm.Stf.  n. 

ne.  nw.  e.  w.  &  s.Dcr.  Not.  n. 

Lin.  Lei.  n.  nc.  m.&  se.Shr. 

ne.Nrf.  w.Suf. 
B»/nw.  &  w.Wil.+onW. 
vidd  w.War.  e.Hrf.  se.Brks.  n. 

Bck.  nw.  me.  i  w.Wil. 
)ul  Uls. 

iuldVh.  e.Hrf.  Glo. 
wold  s.Dcv. 
ivol,  w6l  w.Dor. +w6ld. 
w6ld  w.Vor.  s.Som. 
wvl  e.Som. 
uivld  e.  Diir. 
On,  81,  235,  271,  3i2-(i)i  sw. 

Nhp.,Oxf.  Bck.+o»,  Bdf.+o», 

but  m.Bdf.  »ii,  e.Ken. +0)1. 
ssn  nm.Brks.,  n. Ken. +o<i. 
one.Sc.+OH,but  Bcb.  d,  Abd.  »i, 


se.Nhb. +0M,  nc.Yks.,  e.Yks. 

+011,  },  n.Hrf.+oM. 
0MSh.i0r.LCai.ne.sn.4nm.Sc., 

cm.Sc.+d,  but  Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 

dii,  wm.Sc.  sm.Sc.,  but  S.Ayr. 

oil,  s.Sc.  Ant.  nne.Nhb.,  nie. 

Nhb.+^.se.Nhb.,  SW.  &  s.Nhb. 

n.Dur.+.>,   w.Dur.,   s.Dur.+.', 

Cum.+.«i,  Wm.,   nw.Yks.+.<, 

e.Yks.,  m.  nm.  w.sw.&s.Yks. 

+i,  n.  nw.  m.  &  em. Lan..  sw. 

Lan.+^,  >n,  s.Lan.+^,  LMa.. 

Chs.+.>,  Fit.  Stf.,Der.+»,  Not.. 

Lin.+j,    but   C.Lin.   311,   Rut. 

Lei.  n.  &  m.Nhp.  War.  Wor. 

Shr.  Hrf.,  but  n.Hrf.+.»,  Glo. 

0.sf.  Bck.  Bdf.  Hrt.,  but  n. 

Hrt.^(;,e.Hrt.  611,  Hnt.c.An., 

but  s.Nrf.  w.Suf.  >.  n.  e.  &  sc. 

Ken.  Sus.  Hmp.  I.W.  nw.  & 

w.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dcv.  Cor. 
d  Bch.  cm.Sc,  Aj-r.+*H,  but  s. 

Ayr.  6}i. 
611  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  c.Hrt. 
3  mc.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.  &  s.Dur. 

nw.  e.  m.  nm.  w.  sw.  &  s.Yks. 

sw.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  Der.  Lin. 

n.Hrf.  s.Nrf.  w.Suf. 
311  Abd.  Ayr.  Cum.  sw.Lan.  e. 

Lin.  m.Bdf.  n.Hrt.  w.Som. 
[The  unstressed  forms  are  d,  3, 

311,'] 

Once,  129,  248,  ag$— fills  Cai. 
ens  ne.Sc,   but  Bch.  Abd.  Jus, 

sn.Sc,  nm.Sc.+yW/s. 
Ills  Or.L 
r»ts  Bch.  Abd. 
jaiis  n.  e.  i  w.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  & 

m.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan. 
jaiisl  ne.Lan. 
jeiis   nm..Sc.   cm.Sc.,   but   Lth. 

Edb.   Peb.  jjns,  sm.Sc   but 

Kcb. yi/is,  s.Sc.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 

n.Dur. 
jiiis  Ayr.  Kcb.,  n.lt: +jiiisl. 
jiiisl  n.Ir. 

jjiis  Lth.  Edb,  Peb. 
fills  e.Dor. 
uaiis  Sh,L 
woiis  se.Nhb.,  sw.  i  s.Yks.+ 

wuiis,   sm.han. +  W011SI.    sw. 

Lan.,  ms.Lan.+iio»i/,   I. Ma. 

nw.Lin. 
woiisl  m.  em.  sm.  se. 

Lan.    Chs.    s.Der., 

wiinst,  e.  i  sw.Dev. 
WOIIS  e.War. 
toots  sw.  ms.  It  s.Yks, 

ivintst,  Rut.  s-Lei. 
tviiiisl  n.Dcr.  m.Lin. 
wiiiis  vi.Ucr.+iiiiiisI,  n.Lei.  ne. 

i  sw.Nhp. 
wiiiist  n.  &  s.Stf.  ne.  nw.  i  w. 

Der.  nc.  i  sc.Shr. 
wvits  Glo.+awJ/i7,  nw.Oxf,  Bdf. 

se.Hrt.,    s.Nrf. +»u/;5/.   Ess. 

Ken.  sm.Hmp.  me.  i  w.Wil. 

s.Som.  n.  &  s.Dcv. 
wviist  m.Shr.  n.  &  e.Hrf.  Glo. 

Brks.  c.  i  s.Nrf.  w.Suf.  Sus, 

w.Dor. 
One,  129,  236,  248,  271,  368— 
fjn  Fif, 
in  Or.L+i/i,  ne.Sc+i/i.  but  Bch, 

Abd,   <",  sn,Sc,+f>i,   nm,Sc., 

em.Sc.+/«>,  but  Lth,  ji,  jjii, 

Ldb,  yl///,  Peb, +/!)«. 
en  sn.Sc. 
tan  m.Cum.+jan. 
1311  s.Sc.+jrn.je. 
in  Or.L  ncSc, 


ms,  &  s, 
m,Lin,+ 


n,Slf,+ 


III  Sh,L  Bch,  Abd. 

jan  Nhb,+y«;,  but  scNhb,  won, 

n.Cum. +je,j'en,  m,Cum.,Wm. 

+/'a,  snw.YKs.+/(i,7<',<,  m.Yks., 

nm.Yks.+/d,  n.Lan.,  nw.Lan. 

+jii,  n,Liii. 
jd  e.Cum.Wm.,  snw.  &  nm.Yks, 

nw,Lan. 
je  n,Cum, 
Jen  em.  Ic  s,Sc,  Nhb,  n.Dur.  n. 

Cum. 
/«  snw.Yks. 
Je  wm.Sc.+;m.  sm.Sc.,  but  Kcb. 

Jill,  lAh.+f3n,  s.Sc. 
Jin  wm..Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb,  Ant, 
JjH  Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 
I'm  e.Dor.,  w. Som. +na!<(,  won. 
wan  Uls.,  but  Ant.  Jin,  s.Lan.-f 

won. 
wscn  w.Som.,  sw.Dev.+tt'OM,  s. 

Dev. 
won  se.Nhb.  s.Dur.,  sw.Yks.+ 

U'liH,  s.Yks.  m.Lan.,cm.Lnn. 

+WU11,  sm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lnn. 

LMa.  Chs.  n.  e.  wm.  &  s.Stf. 

Der.  Not.  nw.  &  s.Lin.  Rut. 

Lei.,    but    s.Lci.    uiin,   m.  it 

sw.Nhp.  +  UBii,    e.War.,     s. 

War,   s,Wor.  +  auH,   se.Shr. 

nw.Oxf.  n.Bck.,  Ess. +  it'i;«, 

w.Som.,    n.Dev.+tt'tiH,    e.   & 

sw.Dev. 
Willi  sw.  u  ms.Yks.  em. Lan.  m. 

Lin.  s.Lei.  nw.Hrt. 
aoii  m.  li  sw.Nhp.   s.War.   s. 

Wor.  m.Shr.  n.  i  e.Hrf.  Glo. 

e.  4i  s.Oxf.  Bdf.  se.Hrt.  s.Nrf. 

c.  ic  W.Suf.   Ess.   Ken.  Sus. 

Hmp.  me.Wil.  n.Dev. 
Onion,  219,  267  — oi)i/«  m,Shr, 
aiiij3ii  n,Wor, 
aiiun  Glo.+;'>;.»n,  s.Oxf.,  m.Bck. 

^-viiijjn. 
ei/jii  s.Sc. 
iiij3n    m.Nhp.,    Bdf. +  />;;»,   ne, 

Nrf,  e,Sus. 
I'yiii  ne,Sc,+i5f«i,  sm,Sc,,  but  s. 

Ayr.  Kcb.  iijjn,  n.Dev. 
;i/<>«  sw.Dev. 
iijj3n  ne.Cmb. 
iif3ii  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.   e.Per. 

wm.Sc,    s,A)'r,     Kcb,    Glo, 

Bdf,  s,Sur,  Sus,,  but   c.Sus. 

I'li/jn. 
H»i>>i    n.Cum. +  niij3ii,    m.Cum. 

Wm.  nnw.  snw.  m.  se.  sw.  i 

s.Yks.  n.Lan.,  n,Dcr.  +  i(;y>;;. 
Utij3n  s.Nhb.   n.Dur.  n.Cum.  e. 

Yks.  em. Lan.  n.Dcr.  Lin. 
uMUH  em.  &  s.Stf.  nw.Der. 
i1nJ3nAnl.sc.  sw.jc s.Lan. LMa. 

n.Stf,,    Rut,    Lei,    m,Nhp,+ 

vnjfn,  n.Shr. 
viiij3ii  nw.Oxf.  m.Bck.  e.Som. 
vin3n  s.War.  e.Oxf.  w.Wil. 
vni3n  se.Kcn. 

vnj3n  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.Suf. 
vn3n  sn.Sc. 
3ii3n  Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 
Only,  123.  231,  236,  253,  398— 
riKH/ise.  Ken. 
{inli  w.Wil. +WI1/. 
ondii  ne.  Nrf.+H///i'. 
oiii  s.Stf.  +  d»(/i,   nw.Oxf.  +  dM/', 

nw.Hrt.  Ess.  Sus.  w.Wil. 
onle  Bch.  Abd.  Kcb. 
o«/i  Sh.  I.  Cai.,  nc.Sc.+dii//,  but 

Bch.  Abd.  onle,  sn,Sc,+di(//, 

Lth,  Edb,,s,Sc.+d(//i, se.Nhb. 

+6ni,  ne.Yks.,  w.Som. +«<»fi, 

n.Dev. 


ounti  s.Lei.  sw,Nhp,  s,Oxf.  s. 

Som, 
03nli  Dor,  but  e.  Dor,  dnii,  e.  Dev, 
d>ii  in,Bck.,  e.Suf.+Hn//,  w.Suf. 

e.Som.  sw.Dev. 
d/i/i  ne.  i  sn.Sc.   cm.Sc,   but 

Lth.  Edb.  onli,  s.Sc.  n.Cum., 

s.  Lan. +dii/i'. 
ojnli  nw.Lin. 
d(K//('em.Lan. 
oni  se.Nhb.  n.Dur.  LMa.  s.Chs. 

n.Stf.   Rut.   Lei.,  but  s.Lei. 

OMiili,  m.Nhp.  e.War.  n.Wor. 

nw.Oxf.n.Bck..n.Kcn.+«'«>ii;. 
6iile  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr. 
onli  Inv.   wm.Sc,   but   n.Ayr. 

onli,  S.Ayr.  Uls.  se.  i  ms.Yks. 

sm.  sw.  ms.  i  s.Lan.  n.  e.  i 

w.Chs.  s.Stf.  Der.  w.War.,  c, 

Hrf, +u/i//,     Glo..     se,Hrt,  + 

lunli,  s,Nrf,  sm,Hmp,  e,Dor. 

w.Cor. 
inili  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
i«h/i  sw.Yks.  S.Lin.  se.Hrt. 
UHi  w.Som. 
««/i  e.Hrf.  e.Oxf. 
ifuiti  n.Ken. 
Open,  95,  233,  269.   271  — a^m 

Kcb.+o^i'«. 
a/>n  ne.Sc+o/«,  Ant. 
aiipn  se.Ken. 
(Ifin  Or.L 
apin  w.Wil. +d//H. 
of>in  Kcb. 
opin  sw.Yks.+ofin. 
opii  ne.Sc  n.  nic.  se.  sw.  A  s. 

Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm. 

ne.  nnw.  snw.  e.  se.  sw.  4 

es.Yks.  n.  nw.  em.  sm.   se. 

sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  n.  ne.  *  nw. 

Der.  Not.  n.  nw.  &  s.Lin.,  n. 

Dev.+ppn. 
o;(/»H  s.Stf. s.Lci.  m  Nhp.  s.Oxf. 

s.Sur.  w.Sus.  s.Som. 
03pn  Dor. 
ppii  ne.Shr.  n.  &  me.Wil.  n.  & 

sw.Dev. 
ofiii  wm.Sc.  m.Yks.,  Lei.+«)/';i. 

but  s.Lei.    «/>«,  Sus.,  but  w. 

Sus.  oiipn. 
6p  m.Shr.  e.Som. 
iipin  w.Wil. 
vpiilnv.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s. 

Ayr.   Lth.   Edb..  s.Sc.+iu^n, 

Uls.,  but  Ant.  iipn.   I  iMa.  s. 

Chs.n.Slf.n.Wor.Glo.ne.Nrf. 
iipii  e.Suf. 
ii.ipn  s.Sc. 

itpn  Rut.  Lei.  n.Ken. 
Oration,  266. 
Orchard,  236,  248,  303. 
Order,  297. 
Other,  169,  297,  314 — idir  Bch. 

Abd.+ifliV. 
id3y  Sh.  &  Or.I. 
i«<»  Bch.  Abd. 
1631-  ne.Sc. +ji6r,  3/l3r,  but  Bch. 

Abd.  idir,  idir,  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 

e.Per.,  cm.Sc.+wfljr,  but  Peb. 

3Sjr,  wm,  &  sm.Sc.  Uls. 
odUr)  ne.Lan. 
ot3r  LMa. 

6i3i.n  sw.  &  ms.Lan. 
iidOAf)  Wm.,  nmv.\'ks.+udxt), 

n.Lan. 
iid^3r  n.Cum.-fM^W. 
iidj\i)  m.Cum.  n.  nnw.  snw.  k 

m.Yks. 
"(J^ns.Nlib.  n.Dur.  c.  se.sw.  cs. 

4r  mi. Yks.  em. Lan.  n.  ti  s.Stf. 

II. Der.  n.  nw.  ji  s.Lin.  s.Lci. 


OTHER 
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other  (contd.)— 

»«>■)  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  ne.  e.  m. 

ovnt  W.Som. 

Own,  adj.,  128,  266— (71(11  Glo.  f 

uSjrme.  se.  &  sw.Nlib.  n.Cum. 

&  se.Yks. 

ovn    Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

o}n,  sun,  se.Ken. 

mJj(«  sm.  i  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  Dnb. 

Uir  n.Cum.  sw.Wm. 

em.Sc.  Ayr.  LMa. 

an   me.Nhb.,  se.Nhb.   n.Dur.+ 

nw.Der.  n.Lei.  Nhp.  n.  4:  se. 

ur  ne.  sn.  nm.  em.  wm.  &  s.Sc. 

116)1     n.Wm.,      n.Lan.  +  nvu, 

ouu,  n.Cum. +f/i,  ptt,  m.  A:  s. 

Shr.  n.  1:  nw.Oxf. 

Ant. 

Cor. 

Wm.    nnw.Yks.,    snw.Yks.+ 

»rf.j()-i  se.Ken.+uS^r).  w.Sus. 

vnun  Rut.  s.War.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf. 

uvin  sw.Yks. 

dyid,  osn.  nw.Lan. 

v9xr)  nne.Nhb.  m.Shr.   s.Oxf. 

ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Sus.  me.  i  w. 

levtt  n.  &.  s.Nhb.  n.Cum.  n.  & 

and  snw. Yks. 

se.Hrt.  ne.  &  nw.Nrf.  e.Suf. 

Wil. 

em.Lan.   n.Stf.,  n.Der. +  i5ii, 

an  s.Sc.+hn,  en. 

se.Ken.  s.Sur.  e.Sus.  w.Wil. 

Oum,  413. 

nw.Lin.  s.Lei. 

an  Sh.L,  m. Yks. +0S11,  nm.Yks. 

Som.  w.Cor. 

Oiu^,  413. 

tin  w.Yks.  m.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 

+o?n,  pn. 

dSji-  Inv.  em.  &  s.Sc. 

Ourselves,  415. 

Chs.  n.Der. 

em  s.Sc. 

ad^r  ne.Sc. 

Out,  171,  172— niVChs.,  n.Stf.+ 

nvn  sm.Lan. 

en  Or.L  Cai.  ne.  sn.  nm.  &  em. 

^Ssrne.Sc.  Peb. 

o?t^  nw.Der. +^»/,  e.Der.+n/, 

wit  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus. 

Sc,  wm.  &  sm.Sc. +  pii,  s.Sc. 

Ought,  v.,  127,  358,  359— «x' 

at. 

an  s.Sc. 

Ant.  n.Cum. 

sm.Sc.+ox/,  but  S.Ayr.  6x1- 

at  s.Lan. +011/,  at,  vnt,  ne.Der.+ 

Over,  92,236,  2-jg  —  anrne.Sc.+ 

0101  se.Nhb.  n.Dur. m.Nhp.  nw. 

ant  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Wm.,  but  n. 

dt,  e.Der. 

our,  our,  em.  Sc. ,  but  Lth.  Edb. 

&  s.Oxf. 

M'm.  out,  nnw.Yks.  cm.Lan. 

aut  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  +  rt',  es. 

vur,  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 

0^11  snw.  m.  &  nm.Y'ks.,  se.  i 

+out,  se.Lan.,  s.Lan. +o/(/. 

Yks.  n.Lan.,  e.Stf +  <?/.  wm. 

an)  r)  nne.Nhb.,  s.Nhb.  +oh?(>0. 

sw.Yks.+pii,  s.Lin.  Glo. 

dl  s.War.  nw.Wil.,  e.Dor.+o^/, 

Stf.,  s.SK.+avt,  nw.Der.,  m. 

w.Wm. 

pii  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  n.  &  m.Cum. 

pt. 

Lin.+o«/,  Lei.+enI,  vut,  e.  ii 

anar  Or.L  sw.Nhb. 

ne.  nm.  se.  sw.  es.  ms.  &  s. 

oxt  Cai.  ne.Sc.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

w.War. 

anvj(r)  se.Ken. 

Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  sw.  4:  s. 

Per.  sm.Sc.  Ant. 

avt  ms.Lan. +a-',  s.Lan.  em.  i 

dimn  nw.Wil. 

Dev. 

oft  s.Dev.+e//,  Cor.+p/. 

s.Stf.  Not. 

(ii*)-)  w.Wil. 

OKii  S.Nrf.,  e.Suf. +d»i. 

ol  w.Oxf. 

ait  n.Stf.,  n.Der.+iiH/.  m.Nhp.+ 

oiii- Sh.L+oK.Jc,  Cai.  ne.Sc.  sm. 

6m  n.Wor.  se.Hrt.  s.Sur.  Sus. 

oiixt  Sh.I. 

€nt,  vnt. 

Sc.,biit  s.Aj'r.  Kcb.  rtii'.  s.Sc. 

OH  Uls.,  but  Ant.  fn,  e.  &  w. 

out  11.  me.  &  se.Nlib.  Dur.  n.  & 

at  sw.Yks. +f.?/,  ms.Yks.  xf/.  s. 

ouM.r>  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  e.  m.  &  w. 

Cum.  n.Wm.  e.Y'ks.  m.  em. 

m.Cum.  n.Wm.  ne.  nnvv.  snvv. 

Yks.  m.Lan.,  sw.Lan. +a7,  s. 

Cum.  n.  e.  m.  &  s.Wm.  ne. 

sm.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  LMa. 

e.  m.  nra.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.  Yks. 

Lan.  e.Stf.  ne.  e.  &  w.Der. 

m.  nm.  i  sm.Yks.,  sw.Yks. 

Chs.  n.  wm.  &  s.Stf  n.  ne.  4 

n.    m.    em.  &  sw.Lan..    ms. 

St  sm.  se.  sw.  &  ms.Lan. 

n.Lan.+0!v(i),  nw.Lan.+i«>). 

nw.Der.  Not.  Lei.  e.War.  n. 

Lan.+UH/,  s.Lan.  nw.Lin.  s. 

cut  Uls.  +  .>K/,  but  Ant.  »/,  s.Lin. 

ouir  Sh.L  nm.Sc.  but  w.Frf  e. 

&  e.Oxf  e.6i  w.Suf  Ess.  Hmp. 

Lei. 

Lei.  m.Nhp.  s.Pem.  Bdf.  se. 

Per.  vur,  se.Nhb.  n.Cum. 

e.Dor.  w.  &s.Som.  n.Dev.  w. 

o:>t  e.Dor. 

Hrt.,  s.Nrf.+K»/,  Suf .  but  e. 

ouvAi)  S.Stf. +o!WJ-.i,   S.Lei.   m. 

Cor. 

PX<  Lth.  Edb. 

Suf  vnt,  Ess.  Ken.  w.Som. 

Nhp.  n.Bck. 

uan  Bdf 

p/w.Som.+j)/?,  pt. 

e^t  sw.Yks.  (rare  1. 

oi'^r)  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  n.Lan.,  em. 

««ii  ne.Nrf.  nw.  &  m.Wil. 

pft  e.  &  w.Som.  sw.  &  s.Dev. 

ct  ms.Yks. 

Lan.+omn,  s.Stf,   n.Der. + 

dun  Glo. 

pi  LMa.  n.  wm.  &  s.Stf.  n.Lei., 

oK/s.Wm.+i(/,nw.Lan.LMa.  m. 

dHr\  n.  &   nw.Lin.,  s.Lin.  + 

Ox,  361,  379,  383. 

m.Nhp.+d/,  e. War.  n.Wor.  m. 

Lin. 

dj(.r),  Not.,  hei.  +  dxr),  ui'j'f), 

Oyster,    213,   284 — aislM-i  sw. 

Shr.  e.Hrf.  Glo.  nw.  e.  &  s. 

ut  Sh.L,  ne.Sc.+Hi",  sn.  &  nm. 

but  s.Lei.  ouv^n,  n.Wor.  n. 

Lan.s.Stf.n.Der.,Lei.+oii7^(>'), 

Oxf.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  Ken.  s.Sur. 

So.  em.Sc,  but  Lth.  Edb.  fit, 

Hrf ,  e.Hrf.+ovxn,  vnvJir),  w. 

n.Shr.  s.Oxf  Cmb.  Suf,  se. 

Sus.  Hmp.  me.Wil.  e.Dor.  w. 

wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  ut,  s.Sc. 

Suf.  n.  J:  sw.Dev. 

Ken.  +  oistjir),  .Sus.  Wil.,  but 

Som.  n.  nw.  &  c.Dev.  Cor. 

Ant.,  n.Cum.+ff/. 

pjwnBrks.n.  Wil., e.Dor. +o!'^ri, 

w.Wil. i)ii/,;(i-),Dor., but  e.Dor. 

ox<  wm.Sc.,  but  n.Ayr.  oxt. 

ut  Or.L  Cai.  ne.Sc.  n.Ayr.  sm. 

e.Dev.,  s.Dev.+owo). 

pistsm. 

ouxt  s.Sc. 

Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Nhb.  Dur.  n. 

djv>-)snw.&s.Yks.,m.Lan.+«.)(>-), 

ais/sr  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

oitt  es.Yks. 

e.  m.  &  w.Cum.  n.  m.  w.  &  s. 

se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  n. 

aispur)  s.Lan. 

6)i  Rut. 

Wm.  ne.  nnw.  snw.  e.  ra.  nm. 

J:  wm.Stf.  Der.,  but  n.Der.+ 

aistun  em.  se.  i  ms.Lan.  nw. 

ox'  n.  &  S.Ayr.  Peb. 

&  se.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lin. 

ovj(r),    e.Dev.    vvjir),    s.Lin. 

Der. 

6t  m.Nhp. 

»H' s.Lan.  Dnb.  n.Der.  Rut.  Lei. 

Lei.  e.War.,  ne.Shr. +ovJir}. 

dis^fr  l.Ma. 

u.'l  se.Hrt. 

m.  &  sw.Nhp.  s.Wor.  n.  ne. 

6v3ii)  w.Som. 

eisticr)  n.Stf. 

viit  ms.Lan.  s.Chs.  nw.Der.  n. 

m.  i  se.Shr.  n.Hrf.,  e.Hrf.+ 

ovur)  em.Lan.  em. Stf  ne.Shr. 

astir  ne  Sc,  sn.Sc. +o(s/^»-,  wm. 

Lin.  ne.  &  s.Nrf.  e.  &  w.Suf. 

3nt,  nw.  e.  w.  i  s.Oxf.  n.Bck. 

e.Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf.  Bdf  n.  i  s. 

Sc,  sm.Sc. +ois/ir,  Peb. 

Ounce,  225,  266— aiiis  nw.Der. 

w.Hrt. s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Sus. Wil., 

Nrf.,  e.Suf +«wj(>-),  n.Ken.  e. 

oistjinn  Wm.  n.Lan. 

-^ainis. 

e.Dor. +J«/,  w.Dor. 

Dor.  s.Dev. 

oistpir  Ant. 

ai(i:s  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  +  /?;;5,  n. 

iut  Uls.  Glo.  e.Hrf.  ne.Nrf.  sw. 

otyrUls.,  but  Ant.  am;  LMa. 

oist3(.ry  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  e. 

Lan.  s.Chs.  n.  &  nw.Der. 

Hmp.  LW.  e.Dor. 

uMl  nw.  &  m.Lan. 

m.  &  sw.Yks.  nw.  i  sm.Lan. 

diis  sw.Yks.,  s.Lan. +aKs. 

mt  n.  e.  &  s.Dev. 

Ufvxr)  se.Hrt. 

nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  se.Ken.  e. 

a;"4  sm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 

Outher,  127 — audixn  n.  &  sw. 

uviin  Lei.  e.Suf. 

Dev. 

ciiHs  se.Ken.  e.Sus. 

Wm. 

vur  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

oistir  Sh.L  sn.  &  sm.Sc. 

iieiiiis  Lei.-nnmns. 

audir  w.Wm. 

wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

oistAry  nnw.  &  snw. Yks. 

twuns  Lei.  w.Wil. 

auilxn  s.Nhb. 

vuvHr)  e.Hrf. 

vistHrl  s.Sur.  w.Wil. 

ons  ne.Sc.+uwi. 

aM().»- sw.Nhb.  n.Cum. 

vvjin  e.Der.  Sus. 

.>/i,7.i(i)  ne.Nrf.  I.W.  e.Dor. 

onus  nw.Lan.  LMa. 

ddJ:n  s.Nrf. 

wvvHr)  s.Hmp. 

Pail,  48— /ni7Ess.+/ic^/,  se.  Ken. 

uus  s.Dur.  e.Yks.  n.Lin. 

ouihif)  s.Dur.  m.  i  w.Cum. 

Owe,  128,248  — (7H  n.  i  ne.Wm. 

Dor. 

fins  n.  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  m.Cum. 

o;i(Ta»)  n.Dur.  ne.Yks. 

s.Lan.  Glo.  .se.Ken. 

pa ul  w.Som.  e.Dev. 

Wm.  ne.  nnw.  snw.  m.  &  se. 

ouSirme.  &  se.Nhb. 

«  Bch.   Abd.   w.Frf.  e.Per.   s. 

/.ci7  s.Lei.  Bdf 

Yks.  nw.Lin. 

ofiiin  sw.Yks.  se.Lan. 

Ayr.  Peb.  mc.Nhb..  se.Nhb. 

/>«/sw.  Nhb., s.Nhb.+/i(7,  n.Cum. 

I'lns  Ant.  n.Wor. 

p6}in  es.  &  ms.Yks. 

+d,  s.Nhb.sw.Wm.snw.Yks., 

sw.Yks.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  Ess., 

vus  no.  &  sn..Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

odKr)  sm.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  n.  4i 

n.Lan.+p. 

it.Ken.+pijl,  Sus. 

sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc. 

nw.Der. 

jd  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  a. 

pel  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s. 

vuns  Rut.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf. 

vS^in  Bdf  w.Som.  n.  i  nw.Dev. 

OK  sw.Yks.,  em.Lan. +d,  s.Lei. 

Ayr. 

e.Suf.  me.Wil.  e.Dev. 

Oven,  92,  248,  269,  279— i«i/i 

s.Oxf 

pel  Inv.  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 

Our,  174,  411,  412— (I/wo  nw. 

m.Cum. +Julfn. 

0}  n.Cum.+p,  e.Der. 

n.   &   s.Nhb.    m.Cum.    Wm. 

nnw.  snw.  &  es.Yks.  n.Lan. 

inn  n.Stf +;/z/;/. 

p  wm.Sc.+d,  Lth.  Edb.  n.  i  m. 

Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf,  n.Der. 

s.Stf.    e.Lin.   s.Lei.    m.Nhp. 

jinn  (oliso/.'  ne.Yks. 

Cum.  ne.  e.  se.  &  es.Yks.  n. 

piil  n.Ken. 

w.Som.  w.Cor. 

jubn  Dur. +7/(1(1,  m.Cum.  Wm., 

Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf ,  n.Lin. +  d.>, 

Pair,  2oT—paixn  me.Wil. 

<W(H  sw.Yks.  n.Stf. 

but  n.Wm.  nbn. 

nw.Lin.  Dor.  w.Som.  nw.  & 

pdiri  Wm.,  but  n.Wm.  pa\r>,  w. 

mnms.  Yks.,  s.Lan. +ff(>0,  s.Chs. 

juvn  sw.Nhb.  Dur. 

sw.Dev. 

Wm.^CAi),  nnw.Yks.,  n.Lan. 

e.Stf.  n.  nw.  &  c.Der. 

otini  me.Wil.+p/';;/. 

6}  n.Lin. 

+pe3i.r),    nw.Lan.    s.Wor.  m. 

mrise.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 

oi'n  Ant.,  Dor.+o/>/;,  e.Dev. 

d  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  se.  i  sw.Nhb. 

Shr.  ne.Nrf. 

euKr<  S.Lin.  n.Wor.  se.Ken. 

pbnt  me.Wil. 

cm.  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Der. 

pakr)  n.Wm.  nw.  &  w.Der.  se. 

aur  Uls..  but  Ant.  iir. 

(u'ni  nw.Dcv. 

s.Lin.  n.Lei. 

Ken. 

OHir  LMa. 

obn  LW.  Dor. 

vu  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil. 

peur  sn.Sc. 

PAIR 
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Pair  (contd.)— 
penr)  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  w.Wm., 

snw.Yks.+/>n(),   c.    m.  se.   & 

sw.Yks.  n.  em.  s\v.  ii  9. 1.an. 

n.  i  iie.Dcr.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  iti. 

Nhp.s.War.s.Oxf.  Bdf.e.Siif. 

11. Ken.  Sus.  w.Som.  e.Dcv. 
peirlnv.  Ant.,  n.Cum.+per.pijr. 
pi\r)  snw.Yks. 
per  Or.l.  I3ch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  wra.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

Kcb.  n.Cum. 
pixr)  ne.Shr.  Dor.  nw.Som. 
piar  n.Cum.  I. Ma. 
jpJin  se.Lan.  s.Stf.  w.Wil. 
Pan,  30 — pan  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w. 

Frf.    e.Per.  Ayr.   Kcb.  Ant. 

Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n. 

Lan.,s.Lan.+/ioH,I.Ma.n.l)cr. 

nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf. 
pan  Lth.  Edb. 
psn   se. Ken.  Sus.  Dor.  Som., 

but  w..Soni.;i«H,  e.Dev. 
pern  w.Som. 
pon  m.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs. 

Dnb.  Slf.  ne.Der. 
Pang,  323. 
Parish,  365. 
Park,  37— />n/X-  Ik-h.  Abd.   w. 

Frf.    e.Per.  Ayr.   Lth.    Edb. 

Kcb.  Uls.  sw.Nhb.,   LMa.  + 

pserk, 
paik  w.Wm.  em.Lan.  n.Stf. 
pak   Cum.    Wm.,   but   w.Wm. 

paik,  sw.Yks.  n.  se.  &  s.Lan. 

s.Stf.  ii.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.O.xf. 

se.Ken.  .Sus.Dor.Som.c.Dcv. 
pSek  sw.Lan.  s.Lei. 
psirk  LMa. 
peak  ne.Yks. 
perk  Peb.  s.Sc. 
p^k  Glo. 
pjk  sm.Lan. 
Parlour,  298. 
Part,  201-  part  wm.Sc. +perl,  n. 

Cum. -ypert,  peart,  LMa. 
paat  w.Wm.  n.Stf. 
pilt  m.Cum.  Wm.,  but  w.Wm. 

pajt,   ne.Vks.  +pcaf,  nw.Vks. 

n.&  se.Lan.  n.  ne.  &  nw.Uer. 

nw.Lin.,  Lei. +/!»■/, s.Oxf.  ne. 

Nrf.  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  Sus. 
pat  sw.Lan.  Lei.,  w.Wil. +^j/, 

e.Som. 
/i*>-/s.Ayr.+/i<'»i',Lth.Ant.n.Cum. 
peart  n.Cum. 
/«/ s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  ne.  e.  &  m. 

Vks.,    se.Yks.+^f7,   sw.Yks., 

em.Lan.+pat,  w.Som.  e.Dcv. 
pert  ne.Sc. +pe>i,  s.Sc. 
pert  ne.  Sl  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

wm.Sc.    Ayr.,    but    s.Ayr.+ 

perl,  Edb.   Peb.  Kcb.  me.  & 

se.Nhb. 
pet  se.Yks. 
piat  me.Wil. 
pft  Glo. 

"pit  em.  &  sm.Lan.  Brks.  w.Wil. 
Fash,  27. 
Passion,  198,  365. 
Paste,  204,  249 — ^^015/  se.Ken. 
peist  Ant.  Lei. 
peast   n.Cum.  +  piest,    se.Yks. + 

piast,  sw.Yks.  n.  it  se.Lan.  n. 

Stf.  Lin.  s.War.  s.Oxf.  w.Hrt. 

e.Suf  Sus.  Dor. 
pest  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  S.Ayr. 

■\-pesl. 
pes  LMa. 
pest  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.wm.Sc.Ayr., 

but   s.Ayr.+pest.    Lth.    Edb. 


Kcb.,  s.Nhb.+/>i'j5/,  m.  4  sw. 

Lan.,  s.Lan.+/i'.<i7,  s.Stf.  n.  i 

nw. Der.  Rut.nc.Nrf  me.Wil., 

w.Wi]. +piast. 
piast   m.Cum.    Wm.    nw.Yks. 

nw.Lan. 
piest  n.Cum. 
piast  S.Sc.   me.Nlib.,  sc.N'hb.+ 

pjest,  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  ne.  e.  m. 

&  se.Yks.  s.Lan.  w.Wil. 
plst  Glo. 

pjest  e.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
Path,  23.  316,  378-^nrf sn.Sc, 

s.Ayr.+pa/,    Ant.,  m.  &  sw. 

\ks.-t-pap,  n.  m.  ic  sm.Lan., 

sw.   A:   s.Lan.-t/>rt/,    n.Der.  + 

/(J/,  m.Not.   n. Lin.,  S.Lin.  + 

piiji,  Lei.  ne.  i  ni.Nhp. 
paji  ne.Sc,  wm.Sc. +/ic/,  but  n. 

Ayr.  pet/',  pep,    s.Ayr.    Kcb. 

sw.  i  s.Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  m. 

se.  i  sw.Yks.  cm.  se.  sw.  ji  s. 

Lan.  nw.Der.  nw.  &  s.Lin.  e. 

Suf  e.Som.  n.Dev. 
paap  n.Stf. 
pap  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.+/><y^,  s.Ayr. 

pad,  pap,  LMa.  n.Der.  s.Oxf. 

ne.Nrf.  se.Ken.   I.W.   Som., 

but  nw.Som. />fl/, e. Som. /ifi/, 

nw.Dev. 
pxd  ne.Cmh. 
p!ep  s.Sc.  Sus. 
/!«/  nnw.Yks.   Glo.   mc.  &   w. 

Wil.  Dor.  nw.Som. 
peP  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.   Lth. 

Edb.  me.  &  sc.Nlib. 
pep  n. Ayr. +/>(?/. 
Pay,  205,  429— />(i)  m.Nhp.+/a:', 

s.Wor.,  m.Shr. +/>(",  nm.Brks. 

me.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som. 
pa  e.Suf. 
^a'/m.Nhp. 
pm  ne.Nrf. 
/«s.Stf.  s.Nrf. 
pea  sw.Yks.  n.Wor. 
/cOr.I.  sn.Sc.  m.Lan.,  e.Der.+ 

/>(,  m.Shr.  n.Ken.  w.Cor. 
p%  m.  &  w.Chs.  e.  &  m.Slf.  ne. 

e.  &  s.Der.  Lei. 
Pea,  59,  379,  385— /"■'  s.Sc.+/>i. 

n.  &  s.Nhb.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  n.i 

s.Stf.,  e. Der. +/>i, ni.Nhp.  Sus. 
pi  LMa.  n.Der.  War.  w.Wor. 

m.Shr.  Oxf.,  but  s.Oxf.  pi,  m. 

Bck.  sc.Cmb.  me.Wil.   Dor. 

w.Som.  Dev. 
pia  sw.Nhb.  n.  &  nw.Lin. 
pi:  Bch.  Abd. 
pi  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.   Lth. 

Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  n.Cum.  Wm. 

em. Stf.    c.Dcr.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf. 

Ess.  se.Ken. 
Peace,  220 -/x/s  Ldd. 
peasn.Cara.  ae.Lan. +pias,  n.Stf. 
pes  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
^I.Ma.  s.Stf.  me.Wil.  Dor.  w. 

Som. 
pias  n.Cum.  sw.Wm.  sw.Yks.  n. 

Lan.,   cm.Lan.+/ir'>",  se.Lan., 

n.Dcr.+pIs,  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf 
pis  ne.Sc.  n.Ayr.  Kcb. 
pJs  Inv.  S.Ayr.   Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm., 

but  sw.Wm.  pias,  em.  sm.  h 

sw.Lan.  n.Der.  se.Ken. 
Pear,  65—pea<r)  se.  sw.  i  s.Lan. 

n.Stf.  n.Der.  s.Lei.  m.Nlip.  s. 

Oxf.  lidf.  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  Sus. 

me.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  e.Dcv. 
^(V  w.Frf  e.Per. 
piaii-)  s.tihh.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  sw. 


Yks.  n. Lan. n.inw. Lin. s.Nrf. 
Sur. 
piaraw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  Wm.  LMa. 
pir  Kcb. 
pfr  Bch.  Abd.  cm.Sc.  Ayr.  s.Sc. 

Ant. 
pair)  em.Lan.  s.Stf. 
Pease  =  to  exude,  333. 
Pebble,  275-iiA/s.Stf. 

pabi  se.Ken. 

^fWInv.Ayr.  Nhb.  m.Cum. Wm. 

Yks.  em.  se.   &  s.Lan.  LMa. 

n.Stf.    n.Der.    s.Lei.    s.Oxf. 

Sus. 

/f  A/ w.Frf.  c.Pcr.+fIb/. 

pi  hi  Lth.  nw.Lin.  Lei.,  but  s.Lei. 

peU.  Oxf.  but  s.Oxf. /(•*/. 
pifl  Wor. 
pill!  Kcb. 

/fWBch.Abd.w.Frf.c.Per.Edb. 
pob/  Dov. +pof/,  e.Dev. 
poplPem.  Hmp.  I.W.  Wil.  Dor. 
Som.  Dev.,  but  e.Dev.  publ, 
Cor. 
Peck,  382. 

Peel,  220— pit  sw.Yks.  sm.Lan. 
s.Chs.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Lei.  c. 
Suf. 
piit  m.Yks. 
pit  s.Sc. 

Pegh  =  to  cough,  348. 
Pen,  55— />«"  s.Sc. 
peiiSc. ,  but  s.Sc.  pan.  Ant.  N  hb. 
Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  I.  Ma. 
Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  s. 
Oxf   se.Ken.   Sus.    me.Wil. 
Som.,  but  w.Som.  pen,  e,  Dev, 
fen  w.Som. 
pin  m.Shr.  e.Suf. 
jan  Uls.,  but  Ant.  pen. 
Penny,  62,  231— /««<  Dor.  c. 

Dev. 
pene  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n. 

Ayr.  Kcb. 
peni  Inw  Ayr.,  but  n.Avr.  pene, 
Lth.  Edb.Ant.Nhb.Ciim.Wm. 
sw.Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  n.Stf.  n. 
Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  se. 
Ken.  me.Wil.  Som. 
ftini  Sus. 

Pennyworth,  233,  247, 
People,  220. 
Perch,  367. 
Perch  (of  land).  382. 
Pert,  210 — p<it  e.Suf 
pert  Hch.  Abd.  wm.Sc.  Ant. 
peat  m.Cum. 
pert  Ayr.  Kcb. 

piat  Wm.  e.  i  se.Yks.  n.  It  sw. 
Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Lin.  s.Oxf  ne. 
Nrf  Sus.,  but  c.iius.  pit,  Wil. 
w.Som.  e.Dev. 
pTrt  mc.Nhb. 
pit  e.Sus. 
part  n.Cum.  LMa. 
"pat  em.Lan.  n.Der. 
Pew,  336. 

Pheasant,  269,  295. 
Pick  i^-axe),  31 1  -  pirk  Sur. 
pek  Crk.  Rut.  War.  s.Wor.  Glo. 
Oxf.    Brks.   Ess.   Ken.   Sus. 
Hmp.  Wil.  Dor.  nw.Dev. 
pek  wm.Sc. 
pik  sw.Yks.  n.Der, 
plk  Cor. 

Pick,  425,  439,  434. 
Picture,  285. 
Pie,  223. 

Piece,  330 — peis  n.Stf. 
pis  Dor.  w.Som. 
/i>sn.Der.+/'rs,Lin.e.Hrf  s.Oxf. 


pis  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr. 

Kcb.  LMa, 
pis  Or.l.  Inv.  S.Ayr.  Edb.  Ant. 

Nhb.   l)ur.  Cum.  Wm.   Yks. 

Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  me.Wil. 
Pig, 68, 3st—pegG\o.  Brks. Sus. 

Wil.  Dor.,  w.Som.+/f,',  Dev. 
pfj;  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  pig, 

wm.Sc. 
peg  e.Suf.  w.Som. 
pig  Bch.  Abd.  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 

s.Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 

LMa.  Stf  Der.  nw.Lin.  Rut. 

Lei.  m.Shr.  n.Hrf  s.Oxf  m. 

Bck.  se.Ken. 
^0^  sn.Sc. 
pag  w.Frf.  e.Per.   Lth.  Edb.  n. 

Nhb. 
Pincers,  329. 
Pink,  si.,  333. 
Pint,  223, 
Pipe,  154,  382— ^(7i/0r.I.,Ayr.+ 

peip,  Lth.  Edb.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

sw.Yks.    n.Lan.,    sw.Lan.  + 

/!«/>, s.Stf  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  m. 

Shr.  s.Oxf. 
pap  sm.  Sl  sw.Lan. 
piiip  Ant.  em.  ii  se.Lan.  s.Lei, 
pap  s.Lan.  +poip. 
peip  Ayr.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  ne.Yks, 

LMa. 
peip  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per, 

Peb.  Kcb.  s.Sc  n.Nhb. 
poip  s.Lan.  n.Stf  se.Ken.  Sus. 
pvip  s.Nrf.  me.Wil.  Dor.  e.Dev. 
Pit,   log— paet    ne.Sc.  +  pit,   but 

Bch.  Abd.  pat. 
pet  s.Sc.  e.An.,  but  e.Suf.  +pil, 

Ken.,butse.Ken,^/V,  Sur,Sus, 

Hmp.  Dor. 
pet  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  pat. 
pit  Inv.  ne.Sc,  s.Ayr.+pat.  Kcb. 

Uls.  mc.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  s.Dur. 

Cum.,  but  n.Cum. +  ///,  Wm. 

Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Slf  n.  J:  nw. 

Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf,  e, 

Sn(.+pel,  se.Ken.  Wil.  Som., 

but  w.Som.  pvt.  pert,  e.Dev. 
pit  n.Cum. +pit. 
pvt  sn.Sc,  w.Som. +/<irA 
pat  w.Som. 
pat  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em. 

Sc,  Ayr,,  but  s.Ayr.  +pit,  n, 

Nhb. 
Pitch,  341. 
Pith,  66— pep  S.Ayr. +pip,  nw. 

Lin.  Lei.,  but  s.Lei.  pi/>,  s. 

Oxf.  Dor.  w.Som.  nw.Dev. 
pip  Inv.  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  ji 

s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks. 

Lan.  LMa.  Stf  n.Der.  s.Lei. 

Sus.  me.Wil. 
pap  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  cm.Sc, 

Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  pep,  pip,  n. 

Nhb. 
Place,  304,  338,  379,  383— pleis 

Lei. 
pleie  sw.Nhp.  +pleaz. 
pleas    se.Yks.  +  plias.    sw.Yks. 

LMa.  Lin.m.Nhp.  w.  jts.War. 

Wor.  nw.Oxf  n. Bck. .m. Bck. 

■^plias.  Bdf  w.Hrt.  e.Suf  s. 

Sur.  Sus.  w.Som. 
pleas  sw.Nhp. 
pies  sn.Sc,  wm.Sc. +^/m,  Fit., 

nw.Der. +^«,  e.Der.  n.Shr, 

se.Hrt. 
/to  wm.Sc.m.  4  sm.Lan.,  s.Lan. 

+plias,  nw.Der.  Rut.  Nrf  me. 

Wil.  w.Cor. 
plet  w.Wil.  +plias. 
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Place  (contd.)— 
plias    vv.Cum.     nw.Yks.     nw. 

Lan. 
plies  n.Cum. 
plijs  se.Nhb.  s.Dur.  ne.  e.  m.  & 

se.Yks.  s.Lan.  e.Hrf.  m.Bck. 

Sur.,  but  s.Sur. />/«*-,  I.W.  w. 

Wil.  e.Dor.  nw.Som. 
phs  Chs.  Dnb.  Glo. 
Plaice,  323. 
Plain,  205— />/«<■«  ne.Nrf. +/>/<•('«, 

s.Nrf.   Ess.    w.Oxf.   se.Ken. 

me.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
plSn  n.Nhb.  m.Cum.  n.Lan.  s. 

Stf. 
pleiit  Ant.  Nhp.  ne.Nrf. 
p>lej>i  n.Cum. +pluii.  svv.Yks.  se. 

Lan.  n.Stf.  Lin.  s.O.xf. 
ph'it  Sc.  s.Nhb.  Wm.  m.  sw.  & 

ms.Lan.  LMa.  n.  &  ne.Der. 
/»//>»  n.Cum. 
piTii  Chs.  cm.Scf.  ne.Slir. 
Plait,  428,  433. 
Plank,    198 — platjk    Inv.  Bch., 

Ahii.  + plja>jk,    sn.Sc.    w.Frf. 

e.Per.  wm.  Sc.  Ayr.  Ltli.  Edb. 

Kcb.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  Cum.  Wm. 

nw.  e.  m.  i  se.Yks.  n.  se.  & 

svv.Lan.  LMa.  s. Stf.  n.  &  nw. 

Der.  m.Not.  nw.Lin.  Lei.   s. 

Oxf. 
pls-yk    ne.Nrf.    e.Suf.   se.Kcn. 

Wil.  Dor.  e.Dev. 
pleyk  sw.Yks.  cm. Lan. 
plja>jk   ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  plnijk, 

Ahi. +ph>jk. 
ploijk  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  ne.Shr. 
Plat,  323. 
Platch,  323. 
Plate,  204. 
Play,  64 — plaine.Sc.+ple,s.'Wor. 

m.Shr.  Glo.  se.Ken.  me.Wil., 

w. Wil. +/■/»■;  Dor.  w..Soni. 
pl^-  m.Cum.  nnw.Yks.  n.Lan., 

s.Lan. +/'/f,  w.Wil. 
plei  Ant.  s.Stf.,  e.Der.+/>/f,  Not. 

Rut. +ple,  Lei.+/>fr.  m.  &  sw. 

Nhp.  Oxf.  n.Bck.  Bdf.  ne.Nrf. 

e.Suf.  Sus..  but  e.Sus.  plea,  n. 

Dev. 
pIc}  sw.Nhb.,  S.Nhb.  n.Cum.  + 

p/c,  e.Yks.,  m.Yks.  +p/ij.  se. 

\'ks.+p!e,  n.Stf.  Lin.  n.Wor. 

w.Hrt.  e.Sus. 
pleSc,  but  ne.Sc. +/>/a/,  me.  se. 

ii  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm. 

nnw.  &  se.Yks.  nw.  m.  sw.  4i 

s.Lan.  LMa.  n.  ne.  i  nw.Der. 

Not.  Rut.  ne.Nhp.  War.  n. 

Ken. 
plij  m.Yks. 
pli  Chs.  Dnb.  m.Stf.  e.  &  w.Der. 

Lei.  ne.Shr. 
Plead,  428,  429.  433. 
Please,  220— pies  Uls.  War.  s. 

Wor.   m.Shr.  Oxf.  Nrf.   me. 

Wil.  w.Som.  nw.Dev. 
pli^c   sw.Yks.   sm.Lan.   m.Lin. 

m.Nhp. 
Pleasure,  209,  325. 
Plough,  253. 
Plum,  i-]3—plon!  Dor. 
ploun:  n.Lan. 
plum  w.Frf.  e.Per.  AjT.,  but  n. 

Ayr.  phlm,  s.Sc.  Ant.  sw.  &  s. 
Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  em. 
&  s.Lan. n.Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin. 
s.Lei. 
phliti  Per.,  but  e.Per. /)//(iH,  em. 

Sc.  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Stf 
ptiim  sm.  se.  i  sw.Lan.  LMa. 


phiii  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  s.Oxf.  se. 

Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  Som. 
pliim  e.Dev. 
Plunge,  323. 
Point,2i3.  244 — pctiittLih.  Edb. 

se.  &  sw.Lan.,s.Lan.+/>o('/?/.  s. 

Stf.,n.Der.+/<d/»/.  Rut.+/>oj»/. 

Lei.,  m.Nhp.+/>o»i/,  w.Wor., 

G\o. +pjiiif,  pu'jinf,  s.Oxf.  se. 

Hrt.   ne.Cmb.,    s.Nrf.+paiii/, 

e.Suf  se.Ken.  +poiiit,    .Sus., 

but   w.Sus.     pvi'iif.      Dor.  + 

pivoi)it.  piv^iut,  e.Dev. 
paiid  LMa.  m.Bck.  w.Suf. 
peiiil    ne.Sc,    but    Bch.   Abd. 

peint,  sn.  i  wm.Sc.  S.Ayr,  s. 

Chs.  n.Stf.  nw.Der. 
peint  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Peb. 
point  Sh.I.  W.Frf.  e.Per.  Kcb. 

s.Sc.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  Cum.  Wm., 

nnw.Yks. +/»o/;//',    e.Yks.,  m. 

Yks. +puiiit,  nm.  se.  sw.  &  s. 

Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  sm.  &  s.Lan. 

Lin.  Rut.  m.Nhp.  e.Suf.  se. 

Ken.  me.Wil. 
point  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  n.Der. 
ptiint  m.Yks. 
point    em.Sc,    but   Lth.    Edb. 

paint,Feh.peint.e.X)er.  s.War. 

n.Hrf.  n.Bck.  s.Nrf.  s.Sur.  w. 

Sus.  w.Wil. 
pjint  e.Hrf.   Glo.   ne.Nrf.   sm. 

Hmp. 
pzvaint  w.Som. 
pwoint  nw.Wil.  Dor.  e.Som. 
pzvoint  nw.  &  e.Oxf. 
ptuyint  Glo.  Dor. 
Poison,  213,   233,  244,  324— 
paisn    Edb,  +pDsn,    em.    se.  & 

sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  s.Oxf. 

Suf.,    se.Ken.  + /Jo/s;/,    Sus. 

Dor.  e.Dev. 
paisn  I.Ma.+/>c/s;/. 
peizn  s.\.an.  LMa.  s.Chs.  n.Stf. 
poizn   s.Nhb. +/>!(/«,  puzn,   sw. 

Yks.  n.  &  sm.Lan.   Lin.   se. 

Ken. 
pujn  S.Ayr.  s.Nhb. 
puzn    n.   &    s.Nhb.    n.Dur.  m. 

Cum.  Wm. 
pujin  Sh.I. 
pi'izin  Bch.  Abd. 
pfizn  Cai. 
piifn  Ant. 

pvizn  e.Ox(.+picuis)i. 
pvsH  w.Frf  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.  Peb.  Kcb. 
paizn  ne.Nrf. 
pwoizn  me.Wil. 
pivviz)i  e.Oxf  w.Som. 
Pole,  120,  255— pan  s.Lan. 
paul  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.Nhb. 

se.Ken. 
pol  s.Sc. 

pou  n.  &  sm.Lan.  n.Der. 
poul    n.Nhb.,    s.Nlib.+/>o/,   m. 

Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  LMa.  nw. 

Lin.  s.Lei. 
ppl  n.Hrf.  me.Wil. 
/ids/ s.Oxf  Dor.  e.Dev. 
po  se.Lan. 
pol  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

n.Ayr.    Lth.    Edb.    Uls.,  but 

Ant.  paul,    s.Nhb.    em. Lan. 

n.Stf. 
puil  nw.  &  e.Oxf  w.Som. 
Pony,2i4,23i,  244 — pauneKch. 
paiinine.  Is.  sn.Sc. wm.Sc. S.Ayr. 
Lth.  Edb.  Peb.  Ant.  Wm.  se. 
Ken. 
poiininm.Sc,  but  w.Frf.  e.Per. 


pone,  s.Sc.  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb. 

Dur.  n.  di  m.Cum.,  nnw.Yks. 

+poni,  snw.Yks.  nw.Lan.  s. 

Oxf. 
pOJni  e.Dev. 
ppni  me.Wil. 

poni  w.Sus.,  w.Wil. +/>»»»'. 
pojni  se.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  w. 

Wor.    n.  &  e.Ken.,   e.Sus.+ 

poni. 
pone  w.Frf  e.Per. 
potn'  Inv.  nnw.  &  e.Yks.,  se.Yks. 

+pttjni,  pfmi.sw.haii.  LMa.  n. 

Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Lei.  e.Sus. 
pusni  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  &  em. 

Lan.  S.Lin. 
pfini  se.Yks.  wm.  &  s..Stf  e.Suf. 

w.Wil. 
pivoni  Dor. 
/>zt'OH;n.Ken. 
Pool,  255. 
Poor,  216 — per  sn.Sc.+pS'i;  em. 

Sc.-t-piir,  S.Ayr. 
pisr    ne.Sc. +/>?(•,    se.Nhb. +/>»;-, 

sw.Nhb.  Wm. 
/>//' ne.Sc. 
poxi)  n.Stf +/>/«()•),  Rut.+poxn, 

ne.Nhp.   n.Wor.,  n.Bck.  ne. 

Nrf.+pnxr),  I.W. 
pp(i-)  e.Suf.+puXr). 
poM-)  n.Dur.  se.Lan.   nw.Lin. 

Rut.,  Hnt.+/>/W),n.  &s.Cmb. 

Ess.  sw.Dev. 
pH3in  s.Nhb.  Dur,,  but  n.Dur. 

pomi,  m.Cum  ne.  nnw.  snw. 

e.  m.  se.  sw.  &s.Yks.  n.  nw. 

m.    em.   sw.  &  s.Lan.    Chs. 

Fit.  n.  &  s.Stf  n.  nw.  &  e.Der. 

Not.  n.  &  m.Lin.  Lei.  s.War. 

s.Wor.  n.  &   se.Shr.  n.  &  e. 

Hrf.   s.Pem.  e.   w.  &  s.Oxf. 

Brks.    n.Bck.    Bdf.    nw.Hrt. 

Hnt.  ne.  &  nw.Nrf  e.Suf  e. 

&  se.Ken.  Sus.  me.  &  w.Wil. 

Dor.w.Sis.Som.n.&e.Dev.Cor. 
pusrn.Cum.  LMa. 
puy  me.  &  se.Nhb. 
par  Sh.  &  Or.l.  sn.Sc.   w.Frf. 

e.Per.,    wm.Sc. +/>/<)-,   Ayr., 

but  S.Ayr,  pei;  Kcb. 
piir  nm.Sc,   but  w.Frf   e.Per. 

pirr,  em.  &  wm.Sc.  n.Nhb. 
Porridge,  366,  386. 
Porrindger,  267. 
Post,  85.  244,  378,  3^g—pausi 

se.Ken. 
pos  nw.Dev. 
post  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr. 

Kcb.    s.Sc.  n.Nhb.    n.Cum., 

m.Cum. +pu3St,\'Vm.  ne.Yks., 

n.Lan. +pu3st. 
pps  \v.Som.+pujs(t. 
P'pst  me.VJW. +pd.ist. 
pojst  nw.L'm.  me.Wil.  e.Dev. 
pos  LMa. 
post  em.Sc.  Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 

em.  sm.&  se.Lan.,  sw.Lan. + 

pu3st,  n.Stf.  n.Der.  Not.  Sus. 
pitas  w.Som. 
piijst  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  n.  &  sw. 

Lan.  nw.  &  s.Oxf  w.Wil.  w. 

Som. 
ptlst  s.Stf 
pwost  s.Wor. 
puwst  Brks.  nw.Wil. 
"pwDst  e.Oxf. 
Pot,  212. 

Poultry,  214,  231,  253,  284 — 
paultri  sm.Sc. +pfityi.  but  Kcb. 

pullre.  s.Nhb.+piiltii,  em. Lan. 
+pouilri,  se.Lan.  se.Ken. 


paultpri  "S^m. ^-pultri. 
petulpri  Ant.  S.Lan. 
pautri  nnw.  &  snw. W.s.+pultri. 
paultri  n.Lan. +pitltri,   cm. Lan. 

nw.Lin.  s.Oxf 
poultpri  LMa. 
/)oh/;7  sw.Yks.  sw.Lan. 
pojltri  Dor.  e.Dev. 
pgltri  me.'WU.+pvulln. 
poll  re  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
poitltri  Lei. 
poltri  Kcb. 

poltri  Inv.  n.Stf  ne.Nrf 
potri  e.Sui. 
pultri  Ayr.  se.  5i  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n. 

&  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  &  snw. 

Yks.  n.Lan.  n.Lin. 
pulfri  se.Yks. 

piiltrisn.  i  wm.Sc. m.Yks.  s.Stf. 
piltri  Sh.I.  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
pvltri  ne.Sc. 

fiuultri  nw.Der.  me.  &  w.Wil. 
Pound,  sb.,  104.  307,  382^>rt/«(/ 

n.Der. +pnanel,    nw.Der.,    e. 

Der. +pnnn(l,  pCind. 
paunri  Sh.I.,  n.Ayr. +pvn  rl,  m. 

Lan.,  s.Chs.+/>?'n(, s.Stf +/>»«, 

e.Der.  m.Lin.  s.Lei.,  m.Nhp. 

+pxund,  ne.Shr.4-/'U«, s.Oxf, 

e.Su{.+pvun. 
pavnd  em. Stf. 
paand  n.Stf.  n.Der. 
pand  sw.Yks.+peand,  pund,  sw. 

&  ms.Lan. +p^nd,  s.Lan.  ne. 

e.  &  w.Der. 
pssund  m.Nhp.,  s.Nrf. +/>f««(/. 
pS'nd  sm.  sw.  &  ms.Lan. 
peun  w.Som. +peund. 
peuud  V\s.+pond,  but  Ant. pun, 

S.Lin.,  Lei.+pound,  but  s.Lei. 

paund,  m.Bck.  s.Nrf  se.Ken. 

e.Sus.  w.Som. 
pesnd  sw.Yks. 
pond  Uls. 
ponn  LMa. 

pound  nw.Lan. +pund. 
pun  n.Cum.  Wm.+piind,  s.Stf 
pund  n.  me.  &  sw.Nhb.,  s.Nhb. 

+pund,  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. Wm. 

ne.nnw.  snw.e.  m.se.sw.  i  es. 

Yks.  nw.Lan.,  n.Lin.+pfmd. 
/>MHrf s.Nhb.  n.Lin. 
piin  Ant.  s.Chs.  w.War. 
piind  n.Wor. 
pvn  ne.Sc,  wm.Sc.^k-pvnd,  but 

n.Ayr.+pauml,  Lth.  Edb.  s. 

Sc.+pvnd,  ne.Shr.  n.Bck.  s. 

Sur.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  peund. 
pvnd  Or.l.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

wm.Sc.  Lth.Edb.s.Sc.  m.Shr. 
pvun  e.Suf,    nw.Wil. +pvund, 

w.Wil.  e.Som. 
pvimd  Rut.  Lei.  w.Hrt.  nw.  i 

me.Wil.  e.Dev. 
p3und  G\o.  ne.Nrf  Hmp.  I.W. 
paiin  sw.Dev. 
Powder,  297. 
Pray,  205— prai  s.Wor.  se.Ken. 

me.Wil.,  w.Wil. +/>»S,  Dor.+ 

prea. 
prsei  m.t^hp. 
ptm  Wm.,  but  w.Wm.  pre,  se. 

Yks. +/>;/,  n.Lan.  w.Wil. 
prei  Ant.,   m.Yks.+/i;w,  s.Oxf. 

e.Suf. 
pre}  m.  &  sw.Yks.   n.Stf   Lin. 

Dor. 
pre  Sc.   s.Nhb.    Cum.    w.Wm. 

nw.  e.  &  se.Yks.  m.  se.  isw. 

Lan.  LMa.  n.  ne.  &  nw.Der. 

Rut.  Lei.  ne.Nrf 
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Preach,  220,  z(>i—prtiif  Ldd. 

sw.Vks.m.sw.  li  s.Lan.  n.Stf. 

m.Nlip. 
/rwyse.Lan. 
jdnV/s.Chs. 
pie'i/l.Ma.  s.Slf.  s.Wor.  Glo.  e. 

Oxf.    nw.NrI".    Sus.   mo.Wil. 

w.Som. 
firil/ Dor. 
frill/  sw.Win.    n.Lan.    n.Der. 

nw.I.in.  s.Oxf.  Hnt. 
pill/  Rch.   Abd.   w.Krf.   c.Pcr. 

Ayr.,  but  S.Ayr. />>■;//;  Kcb.  n. 

Cum. 
/>iU/\nv.  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 

.Nhb.  m.Ciim.  w.Wm.  n.Hrf. 

sc.  Ken.  w.Cor. 
Pretty,  231,  263— /•ra/iem.Lan. 

+piili,  St.  sw.  i  s.Lan.  s.Clis., 

n.Der. +pn'li.    Dor.,    but    w. 

Uor.  priili. 
preli  w.Wor.  Oxf. 
prile  v/.Frf.  e.I\r.  n.Ayr.  Kcb. 
prili  Inv.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  pri/e, 

sw.   4!  s.Nhb.   m.Cum.  Wm. 

em. Lan. n.Stf.  n.Der.nw.I.in. 

s.Lei.  se.Ken.,  Som.+pvti. 
pruti  w.  Dor. 
^ri'</i'I.Ma.+/>i'</i',  s.War, 
pnlis.Slf.  e.Ken. 
piiti  l.iiU. 

pvli  Sus.  Som.  nw.Dev. 
piti  nw.Wil. 
Prick,  340. 
Pride,    i-]i>~praid  Ayr. -^preid. 

Lth.  Edb.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw. 

Yks.  n.  ic  sw.Lan.    LMa.   n. 

Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  e.Dev. 
prad  sm.Lan. 
^rairfem.Lan.,  se.Lan.+^roirf,  s. 

Lan.  s.Lei.  Sus. 
preid  Ayr.  Nhb. 
priid  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  Peb.  Kcb. 
^TOirfse.Lan.  s.Stf.  se.Ken. 
'prvid  mc.\^\\.  Dor.  Som. 
Priest,   190,    191,    330 — ptms 

Dor. 
preist  n.Stf.  Sus. 
pres  w.Som. 
/»•«/ s.Stf.  me.Wil. 
priisf  se.Lan. 
prist  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  Ay r.+prist, 

Kcb. 
pns  LMa. 
prist  Inv.,  Abd.+pri/f,  Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.  Ant.   Nhb.  Cum.    Wm. 

sw.Yks.    Lan.    n.Der.   s.Lei. 

s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Som.,  but  w. 

Som.  pres. 
prift  Abd. 
Primrose,  397. 
Prize  =  to  prize  open,  333. 
Profited,  304. 
Proud,  171,  172— ^rairfn.  *  nw. 

Der.+/>raKrf. 
praud  Anl.,  nnw.  i  snw.Yks.  + 

pn'id,  OS. Yks.  n.Lan.  n.Jinw. 

Der.  s.Stf.  s.Lei.  s.Oxf.  Sus. 
praid  n.Stf. 

prad  sw.\'ks.+pre>d,  ms.Vks. 
prad  ms.Lai). 
preed  sm.  i  sw.Lan.,   s.Lan. + 

preiid. 
preiid  Uls.,  but  Ant.  praud.  em. 

Lan.+^r.)j«/,s.Lan.  s. Lin, Lei. 

■^prvitd,  but  s.Lei.  pratidy  se. 

Ken.  w.Som. 
prfjd  sw.Yks. 
proud  l.iila. 

priid  Sh.l.  sn.Sc.  W.Frf.  e.Per. 
VOL.  VI. 


wm.Sc.  Ayr.,but  n.Ayr.prfid, 

s.Sc,  n.Cum. +prrtd. 
piiid  Or. I.  nc.Sc.  n.Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.  Kcb.  Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.  * 

m.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nnw.  snw. 

e.  m.  &  se.Vks.  n.  ii  nw.Lin. 
/>»•»;«/ Lei.  sw.Nhp.  m.Shr.  w. 

Hrt.  e.Suf.  Dor.  me.  i  w.Wil. 
prjiid  em.  ic  se.Lan.  ne.Nrl. 
puiid  e.Dev. 
Prove,  215,  429 — /iriHi'em.Lan. 

n.Stf.  se.Ken. 
prijv  Wm. 
pritiv  sw.Yks. 
/>»•»:' Ant.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  n.Cum. 

+priiv. 
pri'iv  Inv.  W.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  n. 

Nhb.  n.  i  m.Cum.  n.  4:  sw. 

L.nn.    I. Ma.   Der.  s.Stf.    Not. 

Lin.    Kut.    Lei.    Nhp.    War. 

Wor.  Glo.  Oxf.  me.Wil. 
prav  ne.Sc.  ne.Nrf. 
prcev  s.Sc. 
prav  Kcb.  w.Som. 
priiv  Lth.  Edb. 
"prilv  e.Dev. 
Pull,  99,  255,  428,  433— /*oi<  sm. 

Lan. +/><(. 
pid  n.  sw.,S: s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum. 

n.Lan.,  cm.Lan.+^ri/,  n.Stf. 

n.Der. + fill,  nw.Lin.  s.Lei.  b. 

Oxf  m.Kck.  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 

s.Som. 
pi'i  Or. I.  Cai.,  ne.Sc. +/>»/,  w.Frf. 

e.Per.,  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. +pvl, 

Peb.  Kcb.  e.  i:  w.Cum.  Wm. 

m.  sm.  &  se.Lan.,  sw. I.au.+ 

pill,  s.Lan.,  s.Chs.+pan,   n. 

Der. 
pi'il  w.  *  sw.Yks.  m.Shr.  Sus. 

Dor. 
pill  Ant.  em.  4:  sw.Lan.  l.Ma. 

se.Shr. 
pvl  Inv.  ne.Sc.  n.  Si  s.Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.,  s.Sc.+^w«,  ne.Shr.  nc. 

Nrf.  nw.Dev. 
pvti  s.Sc. 
peel  w.Som. 
p<rn  s.Chs. 
pill  e.Dev. 
Pulpit,  253. 
Purse,  210. 
Puss,  99,  328 — pus  ne.  &  sn.Sc. 

w.Frf.    e.Per.   wm.Sc.    Aj'r. 

Edb.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum. 

Wm.  e.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  n. 

Lan.,  cm.Lan.+/>/<5,  se.Lan. 

n.  ic  s.Stf.  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut. 

m.Shr.    s.Oxf.,    ne.Nr(.+pvs, 

e.Suf.  se.Ken.  w.Wil. 
pt'is  Inv.  Lth.  Kcb.  n.Cum.  Sus. 
pits  em.  tt  sw.Lan.   LMa.  nw. 

Der.  Lei.  n.Shr. 
pus  ne.Shr.  ne.Nrf. 
P&3  w.Som. 
"pils  e.Dev. 
Put,  99.  218,  428,  ^ag—pel  sn. 

Ji  s.Sc.+pvt. 
pet  ne.Sc.+pjt,  but  Bnff.  pit. 
pit    lr\v, +pvt,    Bnff.    w.Frf.    e. 

Per.,  wm.Sc. +^0/,  but  n.Ayr. 

/>.»/,  sm.Sc.  Ant. 
put  se.  sw.  It  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 

Wm.   Yks.   n.Lan.   n.Stf   n. 

Der.  Lin.    s.Wor.   n.Hrf   s. 

Oxf  nw.Hrt.ne.Cmb.se.Ken. 
piid  sm.  ii  s.Lan.+^«/. 
piit  em.  se.  sw.  sm.   ai  s.Lan. 

LMa.  nw.Der..  Lei.+pvt,  m. 

Nhp.,  n.Shr. +/>«/. 
pvt  Sh.I.    Inv.   sn.   4  wm.Sc, 


Lth.  Edb.+/ij/.    s.Sc.  n.Nhb. 

Rut.  l.ci.  w.Wor.  n.  ne.  ii  m. 

Shr.  e.Hrf   Bck.  Nrf.  e.Suf. 

s.Sur.  Sus.  Dor.  me.  k  w.Wil. 

Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
•)l  ne.Sc.  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 
tuack,  241. 
uackle,  323. 
'uaddy,  333. 
uaicb,  323. 
uaJnt,  241. 
uake,  241. 
uaker,  241. 
tualm,  323. 
•uarrel,  262,  208. 
'uarrel  =  (|uairy.  241. 
luarrelsome,  24 1 . 
'uart,  20  i,  241.  382— *a'ai7  ne. 

Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Kcb. 

Ant. 
kioiijt  n.Slf. 
kii'iit  s.Nhb.    Dur.  e.  w.  &   m. 

Cum.  Wm.  n.Lan.,  em. Lan. + 

kweil,  se.  i  s.Lan.   s.Stf.   n. 

Der.  Lin.  Glo.  se.Ken.   me. 

Wil.  nw.Dev. 
kwat  Sus. 
kwst  sw.Lan. 
kivejl  sw.Yks.  cm. Lan. 
kwort  LMa. 
kwot  w.Som. 
kwprt  Lth.  Edb. 
k:r(it  Dor. 
kwit  sm.Lan. 
Quarter,  241. 
Quartern,  241. 
Quay,  220— *«■  ne.Sc,  but  Bch. 

.'Vbd.  *f.   Ant.   n.    4    s.Nhb., 

se. Yks. +*/.<,  kl. 
ka  n.Stf 
kc  Inv.4-ir,  n.  i  m.Cum.  n.  nw. 

em.  sm.  se.  4i  s.Lan.  LMa.  s. 

Stf.  Dor.  w.Som.  sw. Dev. 
ki}  m.  ii  se.Yks.  s.Lin. 
*i  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  sm.Sc.  me. 

Nhb.    e.    ic  se.Yks.   sw.Lan. 

nw.Der.  s.Oxf. e.Nrf. se.Ken. 

Sus. 
Queacb,  323. 
Queak,  241. 
Quean,  241. 
Queek,  241. 
Queem,  241. 
Queen,   142 

Yks.  n.Stf 
kwejii  e.Suf. 

kwai  Inv.,  Sus.+kwlti,  Dor. 
ku'ijn  ne.Yks.,  se.Yks.  se.Lan. 

^kwiit,  S.Lin.  w.Wil. 
kwm  Sh.I.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
kwlii  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 

wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Anl. 

Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  e.  ni. 

se.  sw.  es.  *  s.Yks.  n.   em. 

sm.  sc.   sw.  jc  s.Lan.    LMa. 

Chs.  n.  4;  nw.Der.  Lin.,  but 

s.Lln.  kwijii,  Rut.  Lei.  Oxf. 

ne.Nrf.  s.Sur.  Sus.   me.Wil. 

e.Dev. 
Queer,  241— Au'rc  Sh.I. 
kwii.fir)  i\m.Yks. +kwixry. 
kwe^ri  se.  sw.  Is  s.Lan.,  n.Stf. 

n.Der.  e.Hrf  CAo.+ku'ijf.r\  s. 

Nrf  Sus.  limp.  Dor.,  Som.+ 

kwiAn,  Dev.  w.Cor. 
kurjr  Inv.  Ant. 
kwi*.rt  nne.  at  s.Nhb.  Dur.  e.  m. 

w.  dt  s.Cinii.  Wm.  m.  nm.  sw. 

ms.  k  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  em. 

4:  ms.Lan.  Chs.  n.  wm.  4  s. 


241— *«!*/■«  snw. 
Lei.4-*ttrM. 


Stf  Der.,  but  n.Der. +*urAr), 

Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  c.War.  e.Hrf. 

Glo.  Oxf.  se.Hrt.  Suf.  Ken. 

Som. 
kwi'jr  Uls.,  but  Ant.  hwtir,  sc. 

Nhb.  n.Cum.  LMa. 
kwtr  nc.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

em.Sc.  AjT.  sm.  4  s.Sc. 
kwXr'  w.Wil. 
Quench,  323. 
Querken,  241. 
Quey,  241,  34B. 
QuldCr; alive,  67,  241 — huick  5. 

Nhb.  m.Cum.  sc.Wm. 
kwek  sn.Sc.  w.Dor.  s.Dev. 
kwik  Abd.,  S.Ayr. +  *u>*,  Kcb. 

Uls.   se.    4    sw.Nhb.    n.Uur. 

em.  sc.  4  ms.Lan.  LMa.,  Chs. 

+i»ii,n. Stf  nw.Lin.  Lei. War. 

Wor.  e.Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf.  s.Nrf. 

Suf.  Ken.  Sus.  Hmp.  nw.  4 

w.Wil.  e.Dor.  Som.  n.Dev. 
kwi.>k  se.Hrt. 
kw}k  ne.Sc,  but  Abd.  kwik,  w. 

Frf  e.Per.  em.Sc.  n.  4  s.Ayr. 

n.Nhb. 
wik  Dur.,  but  n.Dur.   kwik,  n. 

Cum.  n.  4  w.Wm.   Yks.   n. 

nw.  sm.  4  sw.Lan.  Chs.  n.  4 

ne.  Der.  n.Nhp. 
Quicken  =  mountain  .ish,  241. 
Quicken,  i'.,  241. 
Quiet,    224,    241 — /iwaiji   Sh.I. 

Wm. 
kwait  Lth. +kwft,  Edb.  s.Nhb.  cs. 

Yks.,  em.Lan.+kwiii^t,  l.Ma. 

+kivet,  ne.Der.+kwaut,  s.NrI'. 

e.Suf 
kwaijt  sn.Sc.+kweit,  em.Sc, but 

Lth.  kwait,  kwel,  Edb.  kwait, 

Peb.  kwrt,  se.Nhb.,  n.  4  m. 

Cum.nnw.  4snw.Yk3.-l'U/<iM/, 

se.Yks.,  sw.Yks. +  *a'Ow/,  n. 

Lan. *waiit,  nw. Lan., sw.Lan. 

■tkwdt,  kwiii^t,  n.Stf,  n.Dcr.-t 

kwiu'^t,  ne.Der.  n.  4  nw.Lin., 

Lei.+*!t'0/.</,   m.Shr.    s.Oxf., 

Ess.+*tt'oi'.*/,  Sus.  Dor.,  but  e. 

Dor.   kwvitt,  w.Dor.    kwiitt, 

n.  4  e.Dev. 
kwait  sc.ljin. +kwoi>t. 
kwiit  m.  sm.  4  sw.Lan.,  ms.Lan. 

+kwtiut. 
kwcijt  m.Yks. 
kwiiiit  em.  sw.  4  ms.Lan.,  s. 

Lai\.+kwet,vim.  4  s.Stf.  n.  nw. 

w.  4  s.Der.  m.Nhp. 
kweit  Cai.  sn.Sc.  sm.Sc,  but  s. 

Ayr.  Kcb.  ku/t.  Ant.  n.Nhb. 
kweiit  c.  4  nm.Vks.,  Chs.+jfritJ/. 
kwe}l   ne.Sc,    but    Bch.    Abd. 

kweit. 
kweit  Bch.  Abd. 
kweijt  w.  Frf  e.  Per. 
kwet  Inv.  nm.Sc,  but  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.    kuriji,    wm.Sc.    s.Ayr. 

Lth.  Peb.  Kcb.  s.Lan.  l.Ma. 
kwit  Chs. 
kwoiit  sw.  4  s.Yks.  se.Lan.  e. 

Der.  s.Lin.  Lei.  e.War.  Bdf 

se.Hrt.  Ess.  se.Ken. 
kwvit  n.Bck. 
kwviit  nw.  4  e.Oxf  w.Hrt.Wil. 

e.Dor.  Som.  s.Dev. 
kwiit  Uls.,  but  Ant.  kweit,  nc. 

Nrf. 
kwjiil  e.Hrf.  Glo.  sm.Hmp.  w. 

Dor. 
wai>t  s.Dur.  n.  e.  m.  4  w.Cum. 

nnw.  4  snw.Yks.  n.Lan. 
Quilken,  241. 
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?uill,  241. 
uilt,  211,  241 — kilt  hhi.+kwill, 

II. Cum. 
ku.-in  Bch.   Abd.,  s.Nlib.  Wm. 
n.  i  em.Lan.+/a'///,  sw.Lan. 
l.Ma.  n.Stf.  n.Der.   nw.Lin. 
s.O.xf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  e.Dev. 
kivvlt  S.Ayr. 
ku'alt  w.Som. 
kiivlt  w.Fif.  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Ltli. 

Edb.,  Kcb.+^ii'j//,  Ant. 
t-u'ilt  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw. 

Yks.  n.  &  em.Lan. 
ticjlt  Kcb. 
QuUt  =  a  pimple,  323. 
Quilt  =  to  flog,  241. 
Quince,  323. 
Quinsy,  241,  323. 
Quimi,  241. 
Quit,  425,  429,  433,  434. 
Quitch,  241,  323. 
Quite  =  to  requite,  241. 
Quiz,  323. 
Quizzle,  323. 
Race,  136  -  rais  se.Ken. 
teis  Ant. 

riis  sw.Nhb.,  n.Cum.  +  »V«,  sw. 
Yks.   n.Lan.  n.Stf.  Lin.  sw. 
Oxf.  Dor. 
res  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
res  Or.l.  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth. 
Edb.  Kcb.  n.  &  s.Nhb.  em.  se. 
li  sw.Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf.  n.Der. 
Sus. 
11V7S  m.Cum.  Wm. 
riis  n.Cum.  Sur. 
Radish,    igS,    365 — radlf  Inv. 
wm.Sc.  Ayr.Lth.Edb.  Kcb.s. 
Nhb.  m.Cum.Wm.  snw.  e.  m. 
&  se.Yks.  s.O.\f. 
ja-rf//  me.Wil.,    w.Wil.  +  rcHif. 

Dor.  e.Dev. 
lav/j/se.Ken. 

ledif  ne.Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.,  but  s. 
Nhb.   railif,  Dur.  sw.Yks.  n. 
Lan.,  cm.Lan.+;rrf/'//^  sm.  sc. 
sw.  i  s.Lan.  LMa.  Stf.,  n.Der. 
+  redilj.  Lin.  Lei.  w.War.  n. 
Shr.  Glo.  Nrf.  Suf.  Sus.  w. 
Wih 
reiiit/eta.l.an.  n.  &  nw.Der. 
)/(/// w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Rag,  29,  351  —  rag  Inv.  ncSc. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Edb.  Kcb. 
Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Cum.  Wm. 
n.Lan.,  em.Lan.+cf^.sm.Lan. 
+/rt7^,  se.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  n. 
Stf.  n.Der.  Lin.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf. 
raig  sm.Lan. 
rag  Peb.  n.Nhb. 
j-ff.^Sus.  Dor.  e.Dev. 
j*^  se.Ken. 
)r^  sw.Yks.  em.Lan. 
Rage,  204,  366— rffirfg  e.Dor. 
ttit/^  Ant.  Lei. 

>«(/;  n.Cum. +  n>r/;,  c.Yks..  se. 
Yks.  +  rhr/^,  sw.Yks.  se.Lan. 
Lin.  s.Oxf.  w.Hrt.  e.Suf.  w. 
Som. 
m/:  Inv.  ne.  4;  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 
Per.  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
n.  &  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.,  Wm. + 
riadg,  nnw.  &  snw. Yks.  n.  em. 
sw.  4i  s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf.  n. 
Der.  Rut.  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil. 
riad^  Wm. 

rhdi  n.Cum.  m.  &  se.Yks.  w. 
Wil. 
Rail,  si.,  205 — I  oiVBrks.  se.Ken. 
Dor. 
raiil  w.Som. 


; .//  Ant.  Bdf.  Sus. 

re^l  n.Cum.  +  J'/.*/,   sw.Yks.  se. 

Lan.  n. Stf.  n. 4:  nw.Lin. s.Oxf. 
M7Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 

Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  n.  i  s.Nhb.  m. 

Cum.  Wm.  n.  em.  &  sw.Lan. 

LMa.  s.Stf. 
ri.>l  n.Cum. 
If/  ne.Shr. 
Rain,    64 — rain    sw.Nhp. +  )n'ji, 

inu  s.War. +  ?v/»,  s.Wor.  m. 

Slir.  n.Hrf.,  w.Oxf. +  )«!,  se. 

Hrt.+jy/;/,  ten,  ristt,  Ess.+>'C/'». 

se.Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  Unip. 

me.Wil.,  w.Wil.+iffim,  Dor. 

Som. 
r:eiii  m.Nhp.  +  ir/»,  >™,  w.Wil. 
riin  Uls. +  ;<";/,  but  Ant.  rein,  n. 

Nhb.,  niiw. Yks. +  )•«;,  n.Lan. 
yei)i  Ant.,  s.Slf. +  )/-i/,  Lei.  +  ;»/, 

ne.Nhp. +;<"«,    m.  &  sw.Nhp. 

s.War.,  se.Shr.  +  )//;,  n.Bck., 

ni.Bck.+/>vii.  Bdf..  nw.Hrt.+ 

reii,  se.Hrt.  ne.Nrf.  Suf.  Ess. 

Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  re3»,  ri)n,  w. 

Sus.  rain,  n.Dev. 
re>i  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
rejH   sw.Nhb.,   s.Nhb.  +  )«!,   e. 

Yks.,  m. Yks. +  )•;>«,  se.  &  sw. 

Yks.+i<'H,ms.Yks.,n.Stf.+)-»;. 

Lin., but  sw.Lin.  ri,nt,  n.Wor. 

s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  w.Hrt.,  e.Sus. 

+  rian. 
nil  ne.  sn.  em.  wm.  sm.  i;  s.Sc. 

Uls.  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Cum. 

Wm.  nnw.  snw.  se.  sw.  i  es. 

Yks.nw.em.sm.se.  &  sw.Lan. 

LMa.  Fit. ,  em.  i  wm.Stf.+ivH, 

s.Stf.  n.  s  nw.Der.,  e.Der.  + 

?T//,  Rut.  ne.  m.  &.  sw.Nhp.,  e. 

War.+i-f*;,  em.  se.  &  s.Shr.  w. 

Oxf.  nw.  Si  se.Hrt.  s.Nrf.  sw. 

Dev. 
riyn  n.Cum.  m.Yks.  sw.Lin.,  ne. 

Shr. +ni/.  se.Hrt.  e.Sus. 
;  hi  m.  w.  &  s.Chs.  Dnb.  n.  e.  nm. 

em.iwm.Stf.ne.ie.Der.  Lei. 

e.War.  ne.Shr.  n.Ken. 
Raise — ra<>  se.Ken.  w.Wil.  Dor., 

but  e.Dor.  rei.  e.  s  w.Som. 
r^z  n.Lan.  ne.Nrf. 
jwiSw.Nlib.  n.Cum.  m.Yks.  n. 

Stf.  Lin.  s.Oxf. 
rez  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  rez, 

sn.Sc. +  )fi,  em.Lan.  Sus. 
rez  s.Sc. 
>fz  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  me. 

se.&s.Nlib.  Dur.  m.Cum.Wm. 

snw. Yks.  sm.  se.  sw.  Si  s.Lan. 

s.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Rut.  e.Suf. 

e.Dor. 
rlzw.  &  s.Chs.  e.Stf.  w.Der.  Lei. 
Rake,  323.  340. 
Rank,  33,  363— ;<»>;*  Bch.  Abd. 

Ayr.  Kcb.  sw.  4:  S.Nhb.  Dur. 

m.Cum.  Wm.   n.   4;   em.Lan. 

l.Ma.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
n'ujk  Lth.  Kdb. 
ra^ijk  me.Wil.  Dor.  e.Dev. 
la'tjk  se.Ken. 
reijk  Ant.  sw.Yks. 
roijk  se.  sw.  i  s.Lan.  n.  4i  s.Stf. 
Brks.  w.Som. 
Rascal,  253. 
Rash,  343. 
Rasp,  331. 

Rat,  198.  268— fd/n  Nhb.  Dur. 
Cum.  Wm.  Yks.,  Lan.  +  ro/«. 
Der.  Shr.,  but  n.Shr.  rot. 
rat  w.Som. 


ret  Lon. 

rol  s.Chs.  Lei.  m.Nlip.  War.  w. 

Wor.  n.Shr.  nw.Oxf. 
loin  Lan.  n.  ji  w.Chs. 
Rate,  204 — rait  Lon.  se.Ken. 
;<//  Ant.  n.Stf. 
lejt  n.Cum.  sw.Yks.  Lin.  s.Oxf. 

Dor.  Som. 
lit  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  ret,  w. 

Frf.  e.Per. 
1(7  Cai.  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  s.Ayr. 
Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  n.  i  s.Nhb.  m. 
Cum.  Wm.  s.Yks.  n.  ra.  em. 
sm.  se.  sw.  4t  s.Lan.  LMa.  s. 
Stf.  Der.  me.Wil. 
ri3l  Sus. 
Rather,    47,    231,   297,   314— 
riiiJ^r}  Rut.  +  redj^r:. 
radjr  LMa. 
nuhin  nnw.Yks.+redsir),  redxr), 

se.Ken. 
7v7()ji  ;)n.  Lin. +)rtJ.)()),  Bdf.,  S.Sur. 

w.Sus. +  mb  n. 
rs63'.r)  ne.Nrf.  +  jt'too. 
rsedHr)  nw.  i  e.Der.,  e.War.  4- 
reSxr),  w.Oxf.  me.Wil.  Dor. 
redjr  Sh.  i  Or.l. 
>eS}(.ris.Nhb.,Lei.+re6)(r),rod.)lr), 
m.Nhp.  e.War.  ne.Shr.  m.  i 
e.Oxf. 
>e8ir  Ant.,  se.Nhb.  +  red^r. 
reiSiir)  n.Stf. 

reiSifrt  ne.Yks.  4-r«fa(n,  e.Yks., 
m.Yks.  +  rijSjO'),     se.Yks.  + 
reSam,   riiSHr),  sw.Yks.   nw. 
Lin.,  S.Lin. +  ;<"r)i<)),  e.Dev. 
iwff^)- sw.Nhb.  n.Cum. 
redir,  riSir  Bch.  Abd. 
ri'Sirne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  ri-dir, 

n'Sir,  wm.Sc,  S.Sc. +reS3r. 
redSun  n.Lan. 
redan  m.Cum.  nnw.  4i  snw. Yks. 

nw.Lan. 
n'dar  sn.Sc.  Wm. 
red3ir)S.Uur.  ne.  nnw.it  se.Yks. 
em.  sm.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan., 
s.Chs.+ji(5.?():i,  Flt.n.Der. n.m. 
Si  S.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  n.Slir.  Bck. 
Cmb.  ne.Nrf.  Ess.  e.Ken.  s. 
Sur.  e.  &  w.Sus.  nw.Som.  n. 
Dev. 
)!"S>>- w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Ajt. 
Kcb.  s.Sc.  me.  &  se.Nhb.  n. 
Cum. 
riaSjin  m.  &  se.Yks.  w.War. 
i7Sj(n  s.Chs. 
roSain  s.Stf.  Lei. 
)«}.<(;)  s.Oxf.  e.Suf.  sw.Dev. 
rjfiar  Uls.,  but  Ant.  leSir. 
Ratherest,  445. 
Rathest,  398,  445. 
Raven,  45 — raivn  se.Ken. 
rejvn  sw.Nhb.,  m.  &  se.Yks. + 
riavn,  sw.Yks.  n.Stf.  Lin.   s. 
Oxf.  Bdf.  e.Suf.  Sus.  Dor. 
rivti  s.Sc. 

revn  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  n.  me.  se. 
&  s.Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum.,  snw. 
Yks. +;iflMi,  n.  cm.  se.  sw.  & 
s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf.  n.  Sc  nw. 
Der.  ne.Nrf. 
riavn  Wm.  snw. Yks. 
riivn  ne.  m.  U  se.Yks.  w.Wil. 
Raw,     186-XJH    Inv.    n.Nhb., 
Wm. +)•((. 
ra  Sh.I.  ne.  it  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 
Per.  S.Ayr.  Ant.  me. Nhb.,  se. 
Nhb.  +  ro,  s.Nhb.   n.Dur.,  n. 
Cum.+>p,  ro,  Wm.  nnw.Yks., 
snw. Yks.  n.Lan.+>p,  nw.Lan. 


s.War.  Glo.  nw.  &  s.Oxf.  m. 

Bck.  Bdf.  Dor.  e.Som.  e.Dev. 
ran  em.Lan. +  *i>. 
rii  s.Sc.  Uls.,  but  Ant.  rd. 
i«  me.  &  w.Wil.  n.Dev. 
;-/>  ne.Yks. 
ron  m.Cum. 
ro3  m.Yks.,  se.Yks.+»p,  sw.Yks. 

Rut.,  Lei.  +  ip. 
ip   wm.Sc.   Lth.    Edb.   n.Cum. 

snw.  se.  &  es.Yks.  n.  &  sm. 

Lan.,    sw.Lan.  +  ro,     s.Lan. 

LMa'.  Stf.  n.Der.  Lin.  Lei.  n. 

Bck.  ne.Nrf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  w. 

Som. 
roj  e.Suf.  Ess. 
ro  se.  Si  sw.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum. 

e.Yks.  m.  em.S:  sw.Lan.  nw. 

Der. 

Reach,  137.  138,  341,  428,  429, 

433— mV/LMa. 
rcik   vi.Yki.+rijk,    sw.Yks.,    s. 

Lan.+;f///^ 
jr///ms.Ykb.  m.Lan.,  em. Lan. + 

riitf,  sm.  sw.  Si  s.Lan.  n.Stf. 

ne.Der.  Sus. 
rck  Sh.I.+;«'*. 
)<7/ s.Chs.  s.Not.  Lin.,  but  nw. 

Lin.  ri)tf,  Ess.,  me. Wil. +»<'//". 

nw.Dev. 
rek  Sh.I. 
ret/lnv.  se.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  c. 

Oxf.  me.  Wil.  Dor.  Som. s.  Dev. 
rit/n.  sw.  S:  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
iijk  w.Yks. 
riJt/n.  Si  e.Yks.  n.&  em.Lan.  nw. 

Lin. 
)-}/'  w.Frf.  e.Per. +rt//. 
))//Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Kcb. 
)7A  sw.Sc,  Wm. +)■(//",  m.Yks. 
jfj/n.  Si  S.Ayr.  Ant.  n.  im.Cura. 

Wm.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

Read, !«/.  131,  132— )fiV/nnw. 

Yks.+)-frf,  snw. Yks.  s.Chs.  n. 

Stf.,  Lei.+rid,  ne.Shr. 
read  e.Suf. 
red  Rut.+rJd,  s.War.  n.Wor.  m. 

Bck.  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil.  Dor.  e. 

Si  w.Som.  nw.  Si  sw.Dev. 
riad  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  rid, 

e.Yks.+>7(/,  m.Yks.,  se.Yks.4- 

rid,  se.Lan.  Lin.  w.Wil. 
?7rfBch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Kcb. 

s.Sc.  l.Ma. 
rid  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  n.  me. 

se.  sw.  Si  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  Sim. 

Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  e.  se.  sw.  Si 

es.Yks.  n.  m.  em.  sw. Si  s.Lan. 

s.Stf.  Der.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Shr. 

s.O.sf.  nw.Nrf.  se.Ken.  Sus. 
Read,  prei.,  135,  428,  429,  433 

— rsed  s.Sc.+red,  e.Suf. 
jfi/Inv. ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em. 

wm.  Si  s.Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur. 

Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nnw.  e.  se.  sw. 

Si  es.Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  n. 

Stf.  Der.   Lin.   Rut.   Lei.  m. 

Shr.  Oxf.  Nrf.  Ken.  Sus.  Dor. 

Som.  Dev.  w.Cor. 
rid  Sh.I.  m.Yks. 
riad  w.Wil. 
Ready,23i,263 — rediOr.l.tihb. 

s.Dur.    Cum.  Wm.    sw.Yks. 

Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Dor. 
re-di  Sh.I. 

>-/(//n.  Dur.  ne.Yks.  ne.Nrf.e.  Suf. 
rjdi  Vis. 
vdi  nw.  Som. 
Reap,  425,  429,  430— rfi/  n.Stf. 
rep  e.An.+rep,  rip,  but  s.Nrf.  rip. 
rep  ne.Sc.-^rip,  w.Frf.  e.Per. 


REAP 


[155] 


ROAD 


rep  I. Ma.  s.Sll.  e.An.  Dor.,  Dcv. 

rip  n.Yks.  Der.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 

Oxf.  Brks.  w.Mid.  c.An.  Ken. 

Sur.  Siis.  Hmp.  I.W.  s.Wil. 

Som   Dev. 
rhp  c.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  c.  cm.  sm. 

sc.  &  sw.Lan.  nw.Lin. 
ii/>  A)r.+»i/>,  Kcb. 
f^i/  Inv.  Ayr.  sw.  i  s.Nhb.  in. 

Cum.  Wm.  n.Der.  s.Nrf. 
iv/i  ne.Sc. 
Rear,  :>.,  136  — ccxfi  sw.Lan.  n. 

Stf.  s.O.\f.  Sus.  mc.Wil.  Dor. 

w.Som. 
rinri  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  n. 

&   em.Lan.   s.Stf.    Lin.    Dcr. 

Cmb.  se.Kcii.  c.Dcv. 
rhr  n.Cum.  Win.  LMa. 
riVnc.Sc.  w. Frf.  e.Per.Ayr.  Llli. 

Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.Nlib. 
Reason,  220 — reizn  Ant.  n.Stf.. 

Lci.  +  nj;;,    tn.Nhp.    e.War.. 

Bdf.+;«»;. 
man  n.Nhb.,  e.Suf.+»ii>(. 
mil  nc.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  i-itii, 

sn.Sc.  sm.Sc,  but  Kcb. »«;/. 

Bdf.  e.Sus. 
r«iiSh.LCai.w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm. 

Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Uls., 

but  Ant.  txizii,  sw.  nis.  &  s. 

Yks.+/7'^3;/,  se.  sw.  &  nis.  Lan., 

s.Lan.+;7>£i^,    LMa.  Dnb.    s. 

Stf.,  n.Der.  Rut.+)fj;i,s.War. 

n.Wor.  n.  ne.  i  m.Slir.  Glo. 

nw.  &  e.O.xf.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf. 

w.Suf.  Sus.,  but  c.Sus.  rcziiy 

Hnip.   LW.   nw.  i  me.Wil. 

Dor.  Som.  n.Dev. 
>i«;i  5.  Sc.  ,Wm. +;fe;/,  nn  w.sn  w. 

c.  m.  nm.  se.  sw.  ms.  is.Yks. 

n.  nw.  m.  cm.  i  s.Lan.,  nw. 

Der.+»ioH,  e.Der.  Lin.  s.Oxf. 

w.WiL 
rizn  Bch.  Abd.  se.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

n.Cum.  w.Dcr. 
rii)(  Inv.  s.Nhb.  m.  &  w.Cum. 

Wm.  n.  nw.  &  s.Dcr.    Rut. 

Lei.  Hrf.  e.Suf.  Ken. 
Receive,  220,  228,  230 — rtiiv 

w.Som. 
riseiv  nw.Yks.  Lei. 
rhtiv  se. Lan.  e.Suf. 
r/ftiiSh.L  ne  Sc.,butBch.  Abd. 

ri&iv,  sn.   &  wra.Sc.  sm.Sc, 

but  Kcb.  mev,  Uls.,  but  Ant. 

rjseiv,  em.Lan.+Mif!',  sw.  i  s. 

Lan.  s.Stf.  nw.Der.  s.War.  n. 

Wor.  Shr.  n.Hrf.  Glo.  Brks. 

ne.Nrf.  .Sus.,  but  c.Sus.  i/.m";', 

me.Wil.,  w.Wil.+ni/ji',  Dor., 

but   e.Dor.   riiiv,  n.Dcv.   w. 

Cor. 
risijv  s.Sc.  e.  *  m.Yks.,  sc.Yks. 

+niri',  sw.Yks.  s.Lin.  s.Oxf. 

w.Wil. 
»;>?!/  Bch.  Abd.  n.Dur.  Cum.  w. 

Wm.se.Yks.  n.nw.icm.Lan. 

n.Der.  Rut.  se.Ken.  e.Sus.  e. 

Dor. 
rjfeiv  Ant.  n.Stf. 
rjst'u  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Kcb.  LMa. 

e.Som. 
r»sijv  nw.Lin. 
Wily  Ayr.  Edb.  s.Nhb.  Wm.,  but 

w.Wm.  nsff. 
ns.ni  Lth. 
Reckon,    62,    233  — »iii»i   Bch. 

Ahil.w.Krf.  c.  Per.  m.Cum.  sw. 

Wm.  LMa.  Sus.  Dor. 
rtphit  w.Som.  e. Dcv. 


rekii  Inv.  Ayr.  Ltli.  Edb.  Kcb. 

Ant.  sw.  i  s.Nhb.  ne.  i  w. 

Wm.  Lan.  Stf.  n.Der.  Lin.  s. 

Oxf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  Som., 

but  w.Som.  livi'ti. 
trk>j  sw.Yks. 
r'ikii  n.Cum. 
Red,     188,    263— ;«rf    e.Suf.  + 

red. 
ltd  ne.  &  sn.Sc. +ii(/,  nm.Sc.+ 

nr/,but  w.Frf.  e.Per.  irW,  Lth. 

Edb.,    nnw.Yks.+irirf,    i7.'(/, 

snw.Yks.,   se.Yks. +(/>(/,  sw. 

ics.Yks.  Lan.,butn.Lan.  rjci, 

LMa.  Fit.  Stf.  Dcr.  Not.  Lin. 

Rut.  s.War.  s.Wor.  Shr.  n. 

Hrf.   Oxf.    nm.Brks.    n.Bck. 

BdfHnt..nw.Hrt.+/wrf,Cmb. 

Nrf.    e.Suf.    Ess.    Ken.    Sus. 

me.Wil.,  e.Dor.+riV/,  w.Som. 

+vti,  c.Cor. 
leid  iinw.Yks. 
lejd  nw. Hrt. 
iir/ w.Frf.  e.Per. 
;/rf  n.Dur. +nf/,  nvv.Dev. 
rid  Ant.,  ne.Yks.f-rW,  c.  4:  m. 

Yks.  s.IVm.    I.W.,  w.Wil.+ 

vd,  Dor.,  but  c.Dor.+rerf,  sw. 

Dev.+Drf. 
ri)d  ne.  nnw.  i  se.Y'ks. 
lid  ne.  sn.  4:  nm.Sc.  cm.Sc,  but 

Lth.   Edb.  icd,  wm.  &  sm.Sc. 

+f-if/,  s.Sc,  n.Cum.+/T(/. 
nd  Or.I.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Nhb.  n. 

&  s.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm. 
rvd  s.Som. 

rjd  Uls.,  but  Ant.  rid. 
rjd  n.Lan. 
vd  w.Wil.  c.  i  w.Som.  n.  e.  i 

sw.  Dcv. 
Reek,  igt,  340,  341,  425,  434. 
Reign,  370,  425,  434. 
Rein, 205 — iniu  nc.Sc,  but  Bch. 

Abd.  rein,   Ayr.,  but  s..\}r. 

rein,  Lth.  +  *'7//,  Edb.  m.Cum.. 

w.Wm. +»/</,  se.Ken.,  w.Wd. 

+rmiii,  Dor.,  but  c.Dor.+w;, 

Som. 
rsin  n. Cum. + rein,  w.Wil. 
rtiii   Bch.    Abd.,    wm.Sc.+rni, 

sm.Sc,  but  Kcb.  rein,  .^nt.  n. 

Cum.,     nnw. Yks. +n>ii,    em. 

Lan.  s.Stf  ne.Der. 
ren  sn.Sc. 
retn  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  n. Lin.,  s.Lin. 

+ri}n,  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.,  e.Suf.+ 

rin. 
rein  w.Frf  e.Per.  Kcb. 
It'll    Inv.   wm.Sc.    se.Nhb.    w. 

Wm.,  sw.  As. Lau.+j/j)/,  LMa, 

n.  iV  nw.Dcr.  Rut.  e.Dor. 
rijn  Wm.  nnw.  snw.   e.  &  m. 

Yks.  n.  nw.  sm.  sw.  i  s.Lan. 

nw.  ii  s.Lin.  ne.Shr. 
rill  s.Sc. 
nil  Lth.  me.  i  s.Nhb.  n.  4  s.Dur. 

Lei.  e.Suf.  n.Ken. 
Rice,   223— »-nii    Sh.I.   wm.Sc. 

Ayr.,buts..\yr.  rri's,  Lth. Edb. 

Ant.  m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.  i  sw. 

Yks.  n.  ,^!  sw.Lan.  n.Der.  nw. 

Lin.  s.Oxf.  c.Sut". 
ras  m.Yks.  sm.Lan. 
><ii's  em.Lan.,  se.Lan.+roii,  nw, 

Dcr.  s.Lin. 
rais  n.Cum. 

reis  Nhb.  e.  ti  sc.Yks.  LMa. 
reis  Inv.   Bch.  Abd.   sn.Sc.  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Kcb. 
rois  se.Lan.  Stf  Rut.  Lei.  sc. 

Ken. 


ruis  me.  i  w.Wil.  Dor.,  but  e. 

Dor.  wi'o. 
rjis  e.  Dor. 
Rid,  429. 
Ride,  154,  425,  430- mirf  Or.I., 

Ayr. +>r/rf.    Lth.    Edb.  Ant. 

Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.Lan., 

sw.Lan. +(■(?</,  n.Der.  nw.Lin. 

s.Oxf. 
riid  sm.  Si  sw.Lan. 
niirf  em.  &  se.Lan.,  LMa. +«/'</, 

w.Der.  Sus. 
reid  sw.  4  s.Nhb.  LMa. 
nil/  Inv.   Bch.  .\bd.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  n.Nhb. 
raid  Stf.  se.Ken. 
rvid  n.Hrf.  mc.Wil.  Dor.  Som. 

c.Dev. 
rMd  Glo. 
Ridge,  109,   363,  353— redg  e. 

Suf  Dor.jbute.Dor.riV/^,  rvdg. 
leg  w.Frf.  e.Ver.+rig,  s.Sc. 
rrg  ne.Hc.+rig,  wm.Sc,  but  n. 

Ayr.  lid^,  rig. 
ridz  n. Ayr. +iig,  s..\yr.  sw.  k  s. 

Nhb.,  m.Cum.  Wm. Lan. +n]i,'. 

LMa.  Stf  n.  i  nw.Dcr.,  Lei. 

+  rig,  lodg,  s.Oxf  m.Bck.  ne. 

Nrf.  se.Ken.  w.Wil.,  e.Dor.i 

rod:,     Som..     but     nw.Som. 

rvd^,  e.  4  w.Som.  vdg,  n.  i  e. 

Dev. 
rig  Sc,  but  ne.Sc.+ng-,  sn.Sc. 

rog,  w.Frf.  e.Per.+riy,  wm. 

Sc.   irg,  r\.\yT.+ridg,  S.Ayr. 

lidg,  Lth.  Edb.  rig,  s.Sc.  rrg, 

Irel.  Nhb.,  but  sw.  i  s.Nhb. 

ridg,  Dur.  Cum.,  but  m.Cum. 

+nrf5,  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Der., 

but  n.  Jc  nw.Der.  ridg,   Not 

Lin.    Rut.    Lei.    Nhp.    War. 

Hnt.  e..\n.,  but  ne.Nrf.  rid^. 
rvdg  Lei.  nw.Oxf.  e.Dor.  nw. 

Som. 
m^  sn.Sc. 
ijg  Lth.  Edb. 
fidg  e.  &  w.Som.  sw.Dev. 
Right,57,  358— raix/Sh.iOr.I. 
rail  s.Oxf  e.Suf.  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 

n.Dev.  e.Cor. 
rUt  sw.Yks.+ir/V. 
rii;/ em.Lan.,  s.Stf.+>»(/,  Not.+ 

reil.  Rut.  Lei.+»'0(y,s.War..ne. 

Shr.+m/,  nw.Hrt.  Hnt.+<t>iy, 

n.  m.  &  s.Cmb.  w.Suf.  Sus., 

but  e.Sus.  roil,  w.Sus.  rail. 
rsci\l  s.Sc.  +  >ri\/. 
riril  n.Cum. +11/. 
rexl  sn.Sc. +i-»x/,  nm.Sc. +m\/, 

em.Sc.+i;\/,   but   Lth.    Edb. 

+rf\l,  sm.Sc.+n'x')  l*"'  s..\yr. 
+WX'- 

reixt  s.Sc.  Uls.,  but  Ant.  n'xl, 
n.Nhb.+>»;/. 

«i/ n.Nhb. ,  me.  sw.  4  s.Nhb.+ 
rf/,  n.Dur.  nc.  nw.  J:  sc.Yks. 
+rH,  sw.  4  s.Yks.,  n.Lan.+ 
rit,  nw.  m.  ms.  4  s.Lan. +«'/, 
rll,  l.ila.+rvil,  m.Chs.,  w.  ,^!  s. 
Clis.  +  rf/,  n.Stf.  +  roiV,  c.Sif, 
ne.Dcr.+rf/,e.Der.  Not.  Lin., 
but  m.Lin. +  rr/,  ne.Shr.  s. 
Pem  ,  w.Som.+»W. 

rixl  wm.Sc. 

ni'xl  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  >»x'- 

ret  m.Lin.  w.Som. 

rt\l  nm.  cm.  &  sm.Sc.  .\nt. 

ril  m.Yks.  nw.  m.  ms.  4  s.Lan., 
Flt.  +  rF/,  n.Shr.+<1/,  rvil. 

Ill  me.  se.  sw.  4  s.Nhb.  n.  4  s. 


Dur.   n.  e.  4  m.Cum.   Wm. 

ne.  nw.  e.  4  sc.Yks.  n.  nw. 

m.  sm.  se.  sw.  ms.  4  s.Lan. 

w.  4  s.Clis.  Fit.  n.  ne.  4  nw. 

Dcr.  n.Shr. 
roil  n.  4  s.Stf.    Rut.   Lei.,   m. 

Nhp.+»vi/,   c.War.,    n.Bck.-t- 

rvil,  m.Bck.   Bdf.  nw.  4  sc. 

Hrt.  Hnt.  se.Cmb.  Ess.  e.  4 

se.Ken.  c.Sus. 
roxl  .sn.Sc 
roil  LMa.  s.War.  s.Wor.  n.Shr. 

n.  4  e.Hrf  nw.  e.  4  w.Oxf. 

Brks.  n.Bck.w.Hrt..ne.Nif4. 

rjit.  nw.  4  .s.Nrf.  n.Ken.  me. 

4    w.Wil.    Dor.,    but  e.Dor. 

ijil.  s  Sum.  e.Dcv.,  sw.Dlv.+ 

vl. 
rjxt  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  but  n.  Ayr. 

■¥rexl.  s.Ayr.+n\l,  Lth.  Edb. 
rfi/  m.Nhp.    ne.Nrf.  sm.Hnip. 

I.W.  e.Dor. 
«/ sw.Dev. 

Ring,  425,  427,  429,  433. 

Rinse,  329. 

Riot,  224 — raifl  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w. 

Frf.e.Per.  Lth.Kcb.Nhb.Dnr. 

m.Cum.  Win.  Yks., but  e.Yks. 

reiji,  m.Yks.  rti  jl,   n.  sm.  4 

sw.Lan.  s.Stf  Not.  Rut.  Lei. 

Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Oxf.  e.Suf. 
riit  s.Lan. 
rd-ii  m.Yks. 
raiji  n.Ayr.  Edb.  s.Sc.  em.Lan. 

LMa. 
rent  sn.Sc.  e.Yks. 
>o;.'/ Ant.  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  se.Ken. 
rttiil  me.  4  w.Wil.  Dor.,  but  e. 

Dor.  nijl,  e.Dcv. 
rjijt  ne.Nrf.  e.Dor. 
Rise,   154,  425,  426,  430,  432  — 
raiz    Sh.I.     Bch.    Abd.,    Ayr. 

+nii'5,    but  s..\yr.   reii.    Lib. 

Edb.  Kcb.  sw.  4  s.Nhb.  Cum. 

Wm.,  sw.Yks. +  »v;.  n.  4  sw. 

Lan.n.Der.nw.Lin.s.Oxf.Sus. 
rds  m.  4  sm.Lan. 
raiz  .\yr.  Ant.  em.  4  se.Lan., 

I.  Ma. +«!»■. 
reis  I. Ma. 
nil  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s..\yr.  n. 

Nhb. 
roiz  Stf  se.Ken. 
rpz  sw.Yks. 

roiz  mc.Wil.  Dor.  c.Dev. 
Risk,  263. 
Rive,  425,  429,  430. 
Rivet,  279. 
Rixen,  379,  383. 
Road,   i2r.   122,  24  ( — laud  vr. 

Oxf.  +  rod,  se.Ken. 
xirf  n  w.Wil. .w.Wil. +ro«/,ri«rf. 
>rrf  ne.Sc. +>W. 

rend  Ess.+it>i«/,  rofd,  rotd,  rod. 
fr.<rf  m.Yks. 
tvd  Sh.I.  Cai.  ne.Sc,  sn.Sc. + 

rod,  w.  Frf.  e.  Per.  +  rod,  rod, 

em.Sc+»W,  Kcb.  se.Cmb. 
roud  s.Stf. +  riid,  Lei.  m.Nhp.  4- 

rojid,  rod,  rujd,  n.Bck. +  ftwrf, 

rn.>d,  n  w.  H  rt.  +  rwrf,  r6d,  nod, 

sc.liri. +rujd.  Ess. 
roid  me. Nhb. +  >•(•</,  rod,  Dur.+ 

rod,  n.iSum. +  rnjd,  nc.Yks. + 

»V</,  mid,  I.Ma.  +  fwrf,  rod,  m. 

Lin.+>wr/,  riud,  ne.Shr. nvd, 

s.Vcm.  +  ivfd,   nm.Brk.s.,    se. 

Hrks. +  niW,  n.Bck.  Es.s.,  e. 

Kxn.  +  rond,   ro^d,  me.Wil. + 

lyd,   w.Wil.,    sw. Dev. +  /d/(/, 

roti,  riud. 
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Road  (contd.  — 
rpci  n.  i:  me.Nhb.  ne.Yks.  me. 

Wil.,  n.Dev.+rorf,  nw.Dev. 
rod  vv.Frf.  e.Per.,  s-Sc+zorf.  m. 

Shr.+M(.'rf. 
J  Olid  e.Ken. 
roid    n.Wm.,    snw.Yks. +  riMi/, 

rw6)d,  se.Lan.   I. Ma.  11.  nw. 

&    m.Lin.,    s.Lin.+;7(.?rf,    Lei. 

m.Nlip.,  e.War.+)W,  w.War. 

+nY.7rf,  w.Wor. s. Pcm..  e.Oxl'. 

+»o(/,    se.Brks.    nw.Hrt.    n. 

Cmb.  Ess.  e.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus., 

but  e.Sus.+n«rf,  nw.Som.  e. 

&  sw.Dev. 
rod  Inv.  sn.  &  nm.Sc,  but  \v. 

Frf.  e.Per. +  ron',    rod,  em.  & 

wm.Sc.  Ayr.  s.Sc.  Uls.  me. 

se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur..  nnw. 

Yks.  +  >•«.>(/,    rwH3d,    ms.Vks. 

em.Lan.  +  r(«rf,  sm.Lan..  sw. 

&    s.'Lun. +rtiid,    I. Ma.    Chs., 

but  5. Chs. +(■(<(/,  Fit.  n.  e.  & 

em.Stf.  n.Der.,  ne.Der. +>■»(/, 

nvv.Der.,  e.Der.  +  i «.»(/.   Not, 

Rut.  Lei.  ne.  &  m.Nlip.,  sw. 

Nhp. +>•/«(/,   e.   &  s.War.    s. 

Wor.,  n.Shr. +riud,  ne.  &  se. 

Shr.  n.Hrf.  Glo.  e.  i  w.Oxl. 

nw.Hrt.    m.   &   .s.Cmb.    Nrf. 

Ess.  e.Dor.  s.Som.  n.  ci  sw. 

Dev. 
rud  e.Suf. 
riDd  n.  &  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  ne. 

nnw.  snw.  e.  se.  sw.  &  ms. 

Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  em.  sw.  1:  s. 

Lan.  e.Der.  m.  &  s.Lin.  Lei. 

m.  &  sw.Nhp.  w.War.  n.  i 

m.Shr.  nw.  i:  s.Oxf.  n.  &  m. 

Bck.   Bdf.  nw.  w.  &  se.Hrt. 

Hnt.  n.Ken.,  e.Sus.+rd^rf,  w. 

Wil.  w.Som.  sw.Dev. 
rud  s.Chs.+iW,  wm.  &  s.Stf.  ne. 

Der. 
rwojd  snw.  Yks. 
rzt:ii3d  nnw. Yks. 
Roam,  214 — raiim  se.Ken. 
rejm  m.Yks. 

ro}m  n.Stf.  Sus.  Dor.  e.Dev. 
rgiti  m.Cum.,  se.Yks.+rH^ui,  n. 

Lan.  s.Chs.  w.War. 
>w»i  se.Lan.  n.   &  nw.Lin.  s. 

Oxf. 
rom  Sc.  Ant.  s.Nhb. Wm.  e.Yks. 

m.&sw.Lan.  LMa.  n.Der.  ne. 

Nrf. 
ru3m  se.Yks.  em. Lan.  s.Lin. 
n'itn  e.Suf. 
Roast,  sr,). 
Robinson,  267. 
Rock,  212. 

Rod,  81 — )'arfnvv.Oxf.,Sus.+forf. 
)-«rf  w.Som. +ipiy. 
rod  \nv.  Bch.  Abd..  Ayr. -\-y6d, 

Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.'Nhb.  m. 

Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  LMa.  n.Slf. 

ii.Dcr.    nw.Lin.    s.Oxf.    Sus. 

Dor.  Som.,  but  w.Som.  rssd, 

rpd,  nw.Dev. 
»prf  se.Ken.  w.Som. 
rod  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
rod  A^'r. 
Rode,  120 — raud  se.Ken. 
rod  w.WiL 
red  ne.Sc.,  but  Bch.  Abd.  rid, 

rod. 
rod  n.Lan. 

red  Bch.  Abd.+corf,  s.Sc.+cwri'. 
>frf  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc,  but  n. 
Ayr.+vorf,  Lth.  Edb.  c.  &  sc. 
Yks. 


imrfWm.  nw.Yks.  nw.Lan. 

tied  n.Cum. 

rud  s.Sc.  s.Dur.  m.Cum. 

rod  w.  Som. 

rojd  Dor. 

rpd  me. Wil.  sw.Dev. 

rojd  n.  k  nw.Lin.  eSus. 

rod  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  but  n. 

Ayr.+rerf,   Kcb.    Uls.    s.Nhb. 

m.  ii  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  Rut. 
rud  e.Suf. 
riisd  es.Yks.  s.Lan.   s.Lin.   se. 

Hrt. 
iv-frf  s.Stf. 
Rogue,  214,  364 — >vi»^  se.Ken. 
rtig  w.Wil. 
rog  e.Yks. 
7'o.ig  e.Dev. 

rpg  m.Cum.  n.Lan.  me. Wil. 
rog  Bdf. 
(TO.g'em. Lan. +>•"»'.§•,  se.Lan.,  nw. 

Lin.+rog',  s.Oxf. 
rog  Sc.  Ant. s.Nhb. n.Cum. Wm. 

nw.Yks.  sw.Lan.  LMa.  n.  Ai 

nw.Der.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin.  Rut. 

Lei.  ne.Nrf.  e.Dor. 
rug  e.Suf. 
ritjg  m.  se.  sw.  &  es.Yks.  em.  & 

s.Lan.  s.Lin.  w.Hrt. 
Rood,  382. 
Roof,   162,  163,   280,   37B — )(/ 

Ayr. 
riiif  n.  Ji  m.Cum.  n.Wm.  em. 

Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf. 
jii/' ne.Yks.  w.Wm. 
>r/Bnff.  Bch.  Abd. 
Ill/' Ant.  s.Oxf. 
i7^;/sw.Yks. 
riLif  Sus. 
n'l/  n.  &  s.Nhb.  se.  sm.  t  sw. 

Lan.    LMa.    n.Der.    nw.Lin. 

Rut.   n.   i  se.Ken.  me. Wil. 

Dor. 
n/m.Shr.  n.  &  w.Oxf.  ne.Nrf. 

nw.Wil. 
rvv  w.Som.-fi'/7/] 
CO'/' w.Frf.  e.Per.  Peb. 
ri/Or.l.  Kcb. 

nr/Lth.  Edb.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
Room,     170 — rniiii     nw.Der.  + 

raiim. 
ratim  es.Yks.  nw.Der. 
rthjt  sw.Yks.,  s.han.+rieiit. 
ra'in  sm.Lan.-(-r/7;;/.  s.Lan. 
renin  nnw.Yk5.+;77/;;. 
rejtii  m.Yks.+;7'.';;/. 
riiini  n.Cum. +;'/(;;/.  rritn,  se.  & 

em. Lan.  n.  &  s.Slf.  Lei. 
risiii  m.Yks. 
rouiit  n.  &  nw.Lan. 
ruin  Sh.L  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  Ayr.  s.Sc.  Ant.  n.Cum. 

Wm.  e.  i  se.Yks.  s.Wor.  m. 

Shr.  ne.Nrf.  se.Ken.   s.Sur. 

w.Sus.  me.  i  w.Wil. 
rti^iu  s.Lin. 
ri'iiii   wm.Sc.    Lth.   Edb.    Kcb. 

Uls.,  but  Ant.  riiiii,  n.  me.  se. 

sw.  &  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.  i  m. 

Cum.  nnw.  &  snw. Yks.  sw.  i 

sm.Lan.  LMa.  n.Der.  nw.Lin. 

Rut.  s.Oxf.  Sus.,  but  w.Sus. 

ruin,  Dor. 
raiim  s.Chs. 
rceiini  e.Suf. 
ram  w.Som.  sw.Dev, 
yiittt  e.Dev. 
Root,  162,  163— nV  s.Dur. 
liiil  n.Cum.+m/,  m.Cum.  nnw. 

snw.  &  ms.Yks.,  n.Lan. +  rw/, 

em.  &  se.L.nn.  n.  &  s.Stf.  Lei. 


rut  w.Wm.  ne.  e.  se.  &  m.Yks. 

n.  A:  nw.Lan. 
r'lt  ne.Sc,  but  Bnff.  rit. 
rlt  Bnff. 

ritit  Ant.  sw.Yks. 
rut  Nhb.  LMa.,  s.Sur.+»-i>/,  Sus. 

+;7(.*/. 
nut  m.Bck.  Sus. 
iTit  Uls.,  but  7\nt.  niit,  n.Cum. 

es.Yks.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n. 

&  nw.Der.  nw.  &  s.Lin.  Rut. 

s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  me. Wil.  Dor. 
rvt  s.Wor.  s.Sur. 
rest  Sh.L  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per., 

wm.Sc.+»7</,  Peb.  s.Sc. 
rceitt  s.Chs. 
rit  Kcb.  w.Som. 
rut  nm.Sc,   but  w.Frf.   e.Per. 

rcet,  sm.Sc,  but  Kcb.  rat,  n. 

Dev. 
rut  wm.Sc.   Lth.  Edb.   ne.Nrf. 

e.Suf.  e.Dev. 
Rope,  121.  122 — raup  se.Ken. 
leip  Ant.  n.Cum. 
re.ip  n.Lan.+r».?/>. 
rep  Bnff.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

Peb.  Kcb.  n.Nhb. 
riap  m.Cum.  w.Wm. 
rop  w.Frf.  e.Per.  m.Shr. 
io?p  m.Lin.  e.Dev. 
rpp  me. Wil. 

»o/)e.Stf.  w.Der.,  w.Som. +>7(.»/>. 
rdip  nw.Lin.  n.Der.  s.Oxf  Dor. 
rop  Inv.  ne.Sc,   but  Bnff.   rep, 

sw.  &  s.Nhb.  se.Lan., em. Lan. 

+ruip,  sm.  &  sw.Lan.   LMa. 

n.  4:  s.Stf. 
nip  s.Chs.  ne.Der.  e.Suf. 
riup  sw.Yks.  n.  m.  &  em. Lan. 

Sus.  w.Som. 
rup  e.Der. 
Rose,  sb.,  93,  244,  333— >n»s  se. 

Ken. 
rois  n.Cum.  m.  &  s.Lin. 
rpz  m.Cum.  n.Lan.  me. Wil. 
rois  n.Der.+roa,  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 

Dor.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
Ids  .\nt.  LMa. 
ros   Inv.    ne.Sc.  w.Frf.   e.Per. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  UI3.  sw. 

Ji  s.Nhb.  Wm.  se.  em.  &  sw. 

Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  Sus. 
riuz  s.Sc.  sw.Yks.  m.Lan. 
rivojz  s.Wil. 
Rough,  1 75, 358, 359,  360— ra«x 

wm.Sc. 
n.</ m.Yks. 
rox  ne.Sc,  sn.Sc. +M>x,  w.Frf 

e.Per.,  Uls.+ro/. 
,71/ Uls. 
nif  Nhb.    Dur.    n.    i   m.Cum. 

Wm.    ne.   nnw.  snw.   e.  se. 

sw.  &  es.Y.ks.  n.  nw.  *  em. 

Lan.  n.  i  s.Stf.  n.Der.   Lin. 

Rut. 
rii/se.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.   LMa. 

wm.Stf  nw.Der.  Lei. 
ri>x  sn.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
ru/m.Shr.  s.Oxf,  ne.Nrf+j-BH, 

e.Suf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  w.Wil.  e. 

Dor.  e.Dev. 
riiit  ne.Nrf. 
roiix  s.-Sc 
Round,     225  —  nuiiid    m.Lan. 

s.Chs. 
I iiuiii/  s.Slf.  me. Wil. 
Kind  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  sw.  &  ms. 

Lan.  e.Der. 
i.riid  sm.Lan. 
reiiH  Ess.  w.Som. 
reiiiid  m.Nhp.  Ken. 


run  ne.Sc 

mud  nm.Sc. 

rfiiid  Or. I.  m.Cum.  ne.Yks.    n. 

Lin. 
mind  e.Dor. 
r^iin  n.Dev. 
Row,  v.,  425,  429. 
Ruddy,  350. 
Rue,  193,  429 — riu  n.  &  m.Cum. 

Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  &  em. Lan. n. 

&  s.Stf.  nw.Lin.  Su=;. 
ru    Inv.   ne.Sc.    w.Frf.    e.Per. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Uls.  sw. 

&  s.Nhb.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  I. Ma. 

n.Der.    s.Oxf.    se.Ken.    me. 

Wil.  Dor. 
ifxii  s.Sc. 
rii  e.Dev. 
Rum,  56. — fMiHS.Nhb.Dur.Cum. 

Wm.  Yks.  n.  &  se.Lan.,  em. 

Lan.+»7i(»?,  n.  &  s.Stf  n.Der. 

Lin. 
runt  Ant.  em.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa. 

nw.Der.  Lei. 
rout  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.    Kcb.  s. 

O.xf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Ken.  Sus. 

w.Wil.  Dor. 
Rum,  (If/;.— no;;  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 

Wm.  Yks.  n.L.Tn.,  em. Lan. + 

n'ltii,  n.Stf  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut. 
ritm  Ant.    se.  em.    i   sw.Lan. 

LMa.  s.Stf   nw.Der.  Lei.  n. 

Wor.  ne.Shr. 
rvni   ne.Sc.  Ayr.    Kcb.    s.Oxf 

Suf    Ken.    Sus.    Wil.    Dor. 

.Som.  Dev.  w.Cor. 
Run,  III/.,  97,  425,  426,  432— CMK 

Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n. 

&  em. Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf  n.Der. 

Lin.  Rut. 
rim  se.   sm.    &   sw.Lan.   LMa 

Dnb.  nw.Der.  m.  &  sw.Nhp. 

s.War.  s.Wor.n.Shr.  nw.Oxf 
rvn  sn.Sc.  m.Shr.  n.Hrf.  s.Oxf. 

n.Bck.  Ken.  Sus.  me. Wil. 
VII  e.  &  w.Som.  nw.  &  e.Dev. 
Rust,  iTi—iaist  s.Chs. +)»;«/. 
raiist  ne.Der. 
last  sw.Yks. 
riist  ms.  &  s.Lan. 
rust  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per., 

Ayr. +rust.  Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 

n.Cum.,   Wm.+n55/,    n.Lan., 

em.h^n. artist,  n.  &  s.Stf.  n. 

Der.  Lin.  se.Ken. 
rust  .Ayr.   Lth.   Edb.   Kcb.   m. 

Cum.  Wm. 
riis  LMa. 

rust  em.  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan. 
rost  s.Oxf.  Sus.  me. Wil.  Som. 

Dev. 
roust  s.Chs.  nw.Oxf 
Sack,  340. 
Sad,  22— sad  Sc  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 

Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  &  sw. 

Lan.  LMa.  Stf  n.  &  ne.Der. 

nw.Lin.  s.Oxf 
ja'rf  se.Ken. 
sed  em.  i  se.Lan. 
zad  Sus. 

zxd  nw.Wil.  Dor.  e.Dev. 
Saddle,  41—sadl  Inv. +sedl,  Uls. 

sw.  i  S.Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  sw. 

Yks.n.&svv.l.an.  LMa.  Stf.n. 

Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
5fl// se.Lan. 
ssedl  se.Ken.  Sus.  Wil. 
sedl  Inv.,  s.Ayi;,+S'V//,  cm. Lan. 
sed/  S.Ayr.  s.Sc. 
se~dl Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per.  em. 
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Sc.  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  stdl, sedl, 

siel  n.Cum. 

5<iv  Ant.  n.Nhb.  Rut. 

sthrdi,  stilt  di,  Kcb.  sc.Nlib. 

Kcb. 

siil  m.Yks.  n.Ken. 

sa  Kcb. 

n.Cum. 

z«(/l  Dor.  Som.  e.Dcv. 

slls.Chs. 

smv  sw.Yks. 

sriirdi  w.Tff.  e.Per. 

Safe,  204,  249— 501/ se. Ken. 

:(id  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  sad,  saijl. 

sp  em.Sc. 

sil.'rdt  Bch. Abd., S.Ayr. +»/«(/.». 

5«/  w .  Som .  +s«/. 

Sake,  43,  44,  45,  249,  340— irt;* 

spv  Wm.,  but  w.Wm.  sow,  Lan. 

seltrdi    Sh.I.    s.Ayr.    Peb.   sw. 

sa/Sh. I. +.•<•)/,  se/,  e.Soin. 

se.Ken. 

I. Ma.  ».Stf.  n.  Sc  nw.Der.  nw. 

Nhb.  n.Cum. 

se/  sn.Sc. +.<(;/,  n.Slf.+s<-y,  nw. 

stik  se.Yks.+swjt,  n.Lin.+5tf/jfr. 

Lin. 

stf'idi  c.  di  sc.Yks.  S.Lin. 

Der.,  e.War.+si'^,  n.Shr. 

ss-k  Sh.I. 

sov  sw.Nhb.  m.Cum.  w.Wm. 

i^yirf/wm  Sc.,butn.Ayr.s«/«<//. 

sei/ Ant.  Ess. 

seit  Ant.  Rut.,  ne.Nrf.+sf*. 

sdv  Som. 

solidi  n.Stf 

Mj/  Sh.I..  n.Cum.+5i>/',  si'.;/',  m. 

set  wm.Sc.+«i*,  but  n.Avr.  srt, 

cm'  Dor.  e.Dev. 

4ii/.»rfi  s.Lan. 

Yks. +.<«/,  «!.>/;  nm.  fc  sc.Yks. 

!^fk.  Lth.  Edb.+j,*,  nc"Nrl. 

Same,  43,  44,  45,  249— saihi  se. 

zfxiidi  c.'iyom. 

+  sij/,  sw.\ks.  +  se/,  n.  li  se. 

stik  n.Cum. +>:ft,  suk,  m.Yk^.+ 

Ken. 

zstdidi  w.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som. 

I,.in.   n.Stf.  Lin.,  n.I.ei.  +  s^. 

suk,  sw.Yks.  n.  &  se.Lan.  n. 

san$  Sh.  ii  Or.I. 

zselidi  nw.  ,v  mo. Wil.  Som.,  but 

s.War.,  e.Hrf.  +  ,'<•/,  s.Oxf.,  n. 

Stf.  n.  nw.  &  S.Lin.  m.Nlip.  s. 

seim  Ant.,  s.Stf.+«m,  sw.Nhp. 

w.Som.  zscilidi. 

Bck.+5/>/.Bdl".  e.Suf.  n.Ken. 

War.,  m.Bck.+owt,  w.Hrt.  c. 

+seim. 

Sauce,  217— .s<?.s  Sh.I..  w.Som. + 

Sus.  me.Wil.  w.Som.,n.Dev. 

Suf.  e.Sus.  e.Dor.  sw.Dcv. 

sem  Inv.+s/m,  ne.Sc.,  but  Bch. 

sds,  Dev.,  but  nw.Dcv.  sds. 

+5«!'. 

set  Inv.  n.Ayr.+.'fit-. 

Abd.  .vvm,  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr. 

sds  nw.Oxf  Bdf  Suf.  Fs«.  limp. 

seiv  n.Dcv. 

M'*Inv.  ncJcsn.Sc.  w.Frf  c. Per. 

sem,  Sus.+srjiH. 

l.W.  Wil.  Dor.  w.Som.  nw. 

sr/ sn.Sc.  Peb. 

Ayr.,    but    n.Ayr.+w*,     I.tli. 

ji«i>i  n.C\\m.+sieiii,siim,se.Wi.%. 

Dev. 

J«/Sh.  i  Or.I.  Cai.  Inv.  Bch. 

Edb.  Kcb.  Uls.,but  Ant.  .w*. 

+siiiii,  sw.Yks.+scid,  n.Lan  . 

sois  sw.Yks. 

Abd.    w.Frf.   e.Per.   wm.Sc. 

n.Nhb.,  s.Nlib.+ii>*.  es.Yks. 

nw.Lan. +sf«;»/,  se.Lan.  n.Stf 

sois  e.Yks. 

Ayr.   Lth.   Edb.   Kcb.  n.  i  s. 

m.  sw.  i  s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf. 

+si'in,  Lin.  n.  m.  *  sw.Nhp.  c. 

ids  Cum. 

Nhb.  m.  k  sw.'^'ks.  m.  A  sw. 

n.  &  nw.Der.  me.Wil. 

War.,  w. War. +»/.>/>;,  s.War. 

cds  Brks.  Sus. 

Lan.  I. Ma.  s.Stf.  n.e.Ais.Der. 

s;Vi* m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.Yks.  nw. 

n.Wor.  ne.Shr.s.Oxf  .m.Bck. 

Saugh  ^  a  willow,  358,  359. 

Not.   Rut.   n.I.ri.  m.Nhp.  m. 

Lan. 

+siii)i,  Bdf  w.Hrt.  e.Suf.  e. 

Sausage,  267. 

Shr.  e.  i  w.Oxl.  s.Nif. 

suk  n.Cum. 

Ken.  s.Sur.   Sus.  e.Dor.  w. 

Save,  428. 

si'a/e.  m.  &  w.Cum.  Wm.,  but  n. 

sik  wm.Sc. 

Som. 

Saw,  sA.,  49-.'<i  Inv.  Kcb  .\nt.. 

V/m.+siJi/,  nw.Yks.  nw.Lan. 

siik  s.Sc.    me. Nhb.,  se.Nhb.  + 

ie'iii  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w. 

snw.Yks.+.sii.  sp. 

ste/  n.Cuvn. 

.'■Jek,  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  ne. 

Frf.   e.Por.  Ayr.    Lth.    Edb. 

sag  sw.^'ks.+.^Mjf. 

iw/se.Nlib.+s;'f/,s.Dur.  n.Cum., 

e.  m.  4:  se.Yks.  m.Bck.  I.W., 

Kcb.  s.Sc,  n.Nhb.+swoi,  sw. 

so  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Por.  s. 

n.Wm.fsiVi/,  nc.  m.  nm.  e.  & 

w.Wil. +3iik. 

Yks.  m.  se.  *  sw.Lan.  LMa. 

Ayr.  me.Nhb.,  5e.Nhb.+s<i.  s. 

se.Yks.c.War.so.IIrt.n.Iick. 

fjck  se.Nhb. 

n.  &  s.Stf.  n.  4  nw.Der.  Kut. 

Nhb.  nnw.  i  snw.Yks.  n.  i 

Bdf.  w.Wil.  c.Dar. 

^eik  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  se>i. 

s.Wor.  c.  &  w.Oxf  me.Wil., 

nw.Lan.  s.War.  Oxf,  but  s. 

si/m.Chs.  ne.Shr.  Glo. 

:rk  n.Dev. 

nw.^om. +siitii. 

Oxf.  sp,  m.Bck.  Bdf.+sft  w. 

i/(/sc.Nlib.  n.Dur. 

zuk  w.Wil. 

siain  m.  i  w.Cum.  Wm.,  but  n. 

Som.+ra. 

FAf/Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  si.'/. 

Salad,  305. 

&  m.Wm.  Slim,  nw.Yks.  nw. 

sn  s.Sc. 

Sf/e.Hil.  sm.Hmp. 

Sale,  43— ini/ se.Ken. 

Lan. 

sx  me.Wil. 

CM/n\v.\ViI. 

seil  Lei.+Sf7,    Sus.,   but  e.Sus. 

sieni  n.Cum. 

seig  sw.Yks.,  i.l^n. +seg. 

Said— idiV  ne.Sc.+sfrf,  but  Bch. 

seil. 

siiiii   n.   i   me.Nhb.,  se.Nhb.+ 

seg  {obsol.  1  w.Wm.  s.Lan. 

Abd.  scti. 

scil  n.Nhb.    n.Cum.,   m.   i   se. 

sjem,  sw.  ,v  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n. 

soi  n.Cum. +sp,  m.Yks.  Rut.  e. 

led  Sh.I.  Inv.  ne.Sc,  em.Sc.+ 

Yks.+4/.'/,  sw.Yks.  n.Lan.  n. 

Cum.  n.  i!  m.Wm.  ne.  e.  m. 

Ken. 

sed.  but  Lth.  Edb.  sed,  sm.Sc, 

Stf.   Lin.  s.Oxf.  Bdf.  w.Hrt. 

&  se.Yks.  w.War.  m.Bck.  w. 

sp  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.sn,  Lth.  Edb. 

but  S.Ayr,  sed,  Kcb.  sed,  Ant. 

e.Suf  e.Sus.  me.Wil. 

Wil.  nw.  &  e.Som. 

s.Dur.  n.  &  m  Cum.  Wm.,  but 

+5irf,    s.Dur.,     n.Cum.+-'f.<rf, 

w/ sn.Sc.  w.Frf  c.Pcr. 

Sim  w.Chs.  Glo. 

w.Wm.  srg.  snw.  e.  *  es.Yks. 

sud,  m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.  &  c. 

set  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  wm.Sc.  Ayr. 

sjem  se.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

m.  se.  i  sw.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf. 

Yks.,  se.Yks.+s«/,  sw.Yks.  n. 

Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Nhb;  m.  sc. 

cam  n.Dov.+ifiii,  e.  i  sw.Dcv. 

n.  *  nw.Der.  Lin.  Lei.  c.  it  w. 

se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.,  LMa.+.vr/, 

&  sw.Lan.  LMa.,  w.Chs.+ii/, 

ccin  n.Dcv. 

War.  s.Oxf  m.Bck.  Bdf  nc. 

Stf.  n.  &nw.Der.  Lin.,  Lci.+ 

s.Stf  n.  &  nw.Der.  Rut.  Lei. 

Samen,  396. 

Nrf.  e.Suf  se.Ken.  e.Sus. 

sid,  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  e.Suf.  se. 

ne.Nrf. 

Sang,  32— in>;  Inv.  ne.  k  sn.Sc. 

sd  se.  *  sw.Nhb. 

Ken.  Sus.  w.Cor. 

sini  m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.Yks. 

w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc,  but  n. 

id  w.Wil.+;a',  Dor.  Som.,  but 

iwrfsw.Nhb.  n.Cum. 

siil  se.Nhb.  s.Dur.  e.  m.  i  se. 

Ayr.   sat;,  s.Ayr.    Kcb.    Uls. 

w.Som.+s<f. 

wrfBch.  Abd.+sfrf,  em.Sc,  wm. 

Yks.  w.Wil. 

se.  sw.  A  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.  4: 

CK  w.Wil. 

Sc.+,<«V,  sid,  S.Ayr.  s.Sc. 

sd  w.Chs. 

m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.  Il  se.Yks. 

cp  n.  4  e.Dev. 

sed  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr., 

sail  e.Som. 

n.  i  em. Lan.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin. 

Saw,  .h/,  425,  433. 

but  S.Ayr,  sed,  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 

zeil  Dor.,    but  e.Dor.   lijl,   w. 

s.Oxf. 

Saw, />ir/..  127,  348— i(ine.Sc.+ 

me.     se.    i    s.Nhb.    se.Yks. 

Som. 

sriij  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

so,  sm.Sc,  but  S.Ayr,  sd,  Ant. 

LMa. 

ziil  nw.Wil.  e.Dor. 

sal)  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  say,  s.Ayr. 

me.Nhb. 

sid  wm.Sc.  Ant.  Lei.  s.War. 

Salt,  39,  253— .5(7/  Or.I. 

sa>),  s.Sc.  Nhb. 

sd  Sh.I.+.MP,  Cai.  ne.Sc,  sn.Sc. 

Slid  n.Cum. 

sniil  wm.Sc.  but  n.Ayr.  spl. 

sei)  sw.Yks. 

+s(i,  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr.   s. 

«rfUls.,butAnt.M(/,5i'</,em.Lan. 

s('il  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s. 

cai)  e.Dor.  n.Dev. 

Sc,    sc.Nhb.+.sd,    s.Nhb.    n. 

iwd  w.^om.+zed. 

Ayr.  Ant.  Sus. 

siftf  e.  I)ev. 

Dur.,    n.Cum. +.%p.     ni.    &    s. 

£ednw.&  w.Wil.  Dor.  Som.,  but 

sal  Kcb.  s.Sc. 

coif  w.Wil. 

Wm.   nw.Yks.,   nm.Yks.+sf, 

w.Som.+jarrf,  c.  &  sw.Dcv. 

soil  sw.Yks.    LMa.   nw.Lin.   s. 

Saturday,  43,  229,  283,  284, 

nw.Lan. +sn,  e.  i  w.Oxf.   s. 

Sail,  64 — sad  se.Kcn.,  c.Dor.+ 

Oxf.  n.Ken. 

287  —  sadidc   e.Suf.     s.Sur. 

Sur.  w.Sus. 

saiil,  e.Som. 

sol  m.Lan.  c.Stf. 

Sus. 

so  sn.Sc,  wm.Sc.+sp,  Uls.,  but 

5rtM/c.Dor.  w.Som. 

soil  n.Cum. 

salidi ms.Lnn.,  s.Lin.+se/tdi. 

Ant.  so,  nw.Lan.  s.War. 

sxl  nnw.Yks. 

spll  se.Kcn.  me.Wil. 

sat.idi  n W.I. an. 

sm  Sh.I.,  sm.Hmp.+sp,  j«. 

sed  Ant.,  Rut.+sel,  Bdf.  nc.Nrf. 

sgl  em.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  S.Ayr,  sat, 

sn/iide  l.MA.-t-sa/>ii-di. 

soi  m.Yks. +sd,  sw.Yks.+sp. 

e.Suf.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  5«/. 

m.Cum.,  Wm. +50/,    nc.Yks. 

sn/iidi  LMa. 

»p  cm.  i  wm.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  s. 

sel  sn.Sc. 

n.  sm.  se.  sw.  ii  s.Lan.  Chs. 

sd:idi  Lth.  Edb.+5<:frfi'. 

Ayr.  so,  n.  &  m.Cum.  w.Wm. 

scil  sw.Nhb.    e.Yks.,  m.Yks.+ 

Stf,  but  e.Stf.  sol,  n.Dcr.  m. 

i,i7.<rfi  ne.Nrf. 

nm.  sc.  Si  sw.Yks.  cm.  k  «. 

sul,  sc.Yks.+»/,  sw.Yks.  se. 

Shr. 

sS'l.idi  se.Kcn. 

Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf  s.Oxf  ne. 

Lan.  n.Stf.  Lin.  s.Oxf.  w.Hrt. 

sul  Nhb.  Cum.,  but  n.Cum.  soil, 

srdidi  n.Wor. 

Nrf  Ess.  Sus.,  but  w.Sus.  so. 

e.Sus.  w.Wil. 

m.Cum.  ,<p/,  Wm. 

se-.idi  Lth.  Edb. 

sm.Hmp. 

sel  Inv.,  s.Sc.+«/. 

jn// w.Som.  nw.Dcv. 

stiidi  s.Dur.  em.  se.  Jt  sw.Lan. 

sd  se.  *  sw.Nhb.  c.  &  w.Cum. 

sel  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc. 

axil  Dor.  c.Dev. 

s.Chs.  n.    nc.  i  nw.Der.  n. 

n.Wm.  m.Yks.  n.Lan. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  n. 

zsejl  nw.Wil. 

Lin.  c.Kcn. 

cd  Som. 

me.  sc.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m. 

Salve,  38,  s^g—salv  Ayr.,   but 

selidi  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  Wm.  nw. 

cm  sm.Hmp. 

Cum.  Wm.  se.Yks.  Lan.,  but 

n.Ayr.  salv. 

sw.  *  es.Yks.  nw.Lii».  Lei. 

.-p  s.Dev. 

se.Lan.  sa/,  I. Ma.  s.Stf.  n.  i 

sd  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

selirde  Inv.  ne.Sc,  but  Bch. Abd. 

Say,  64,  354,  429    SOI  m.Nhp.+ 

nw.Der.  Rut.  Lei. 

salv  n.Ayr. 

selirdi,  sn.Sc.  Ayr.,buts.Ayr. 

smi,    sei,   St,   s.Wor.+s«,    ra. 

SAY 
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Say  (contd.) — 

Shr.   n.Hrf.,   e.Hrl'.+cm',   w. 

Oxf. +  5Ci',  nm.Brks.+^n/,Lon., 

s.Nrf.+sn,  se,   Ess.  +siei,  sfi, 

Ken.  me.Wil. 
ixi    m.  \hp.,  nvv.Oxf.  +  4e/,  i-c, 

Ess. 
sm  Sh.I.  sn.Sc.+5f,  Vh.+se,  but 

Ant.  sei,  se.Nhb.+sf,  n.Cum. 

+se0j  se,  e.Cum.,  w.Cum.  n. 

&  s.Wm.+iY.  ne.Yks.,   nnw. 

Yks.+5f,   se.Yks.+sf^,    sc,  n. 

Lan.,  sw.  i  s.Lan.+«f,  Chs.+ 

St,  n.Der. +«(■/,  se,  nw.Der.,  e. 

War.+sf/,    se,   sT,    ne.Nrf.   e. 

Suf.+so',  w.Suf. 
se  sm.  Lan.+«. 
sei  ne.Sc.+sf,    nm.Sc,   but  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.  if,  Ant.,  em.Stf.+ 

se,  sT,  s.Stf.+if,  n.Der.,   Rut. 

Lei.+iT,  ni.Nhp.,svv.Nhp.+ir, 

e.War.,  n.Wor. +sf,   s.Wor. 

nw.Oxf..  e.Oxt'.+se,  w.Oxf.  n. 

Bck.,  ]idl'.+se,  nw.  i  se.Hrt. 

Hnt.  ne.Nrf.,  nvv.Nrf.+*f,  s. 

Nrf.  e.Suf.  Ess.  s.Sur.  w.Sus., 

s^v.Dev.+C(". 
se^  s\v.Nlib.+*e,  n.Cum.  e.Yks., 

m.Yks.+i/>,  se.  &sw.Yks.+5f', 

n.Stf.+si,  Lin.,  ne.Shr.+if,  vv. 

Hrt. 
seSh.  &  Or.I.  Cai.  ne.  &  sn.Sc. 

w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.  \vm.  sm.  & 

s.Sc.  UIs.  n.  me.  se.  sw.  &  s. 

Nhb.  Dur.  n.  m.  &  w.Cum.  n. 

m.  w.  &  s.Wm.  imw.  snw.  sc. 

s  W.&  s.  Yks.  n  w.  m.  em.  sm.  se. 

sw.  &  s.Lan.   I. Ma.,  Flt.+ii, 

em.  &  s.Stf.  n.Der.,  ne.  e.  i  s. 

Der. +si,  Not.  Rut.  Lei.,  ne. 

Nhp. +iF,  m.  &  sw.Nhp.  e.  & 

s.War.n.Wor.  n.&se.bl}r.nw. 

e.  &  s.Oxf.  se.Brks.  m.Bck. 

Bdf.  Cmb.  nw.  &  s.Nrf.  e.Sus. 

w.Cor. 
si>  m.Yks. 
51  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  n.  em.  i  wm. 

Stf.  ne.  e.  w.  4  s.Der.  ne.Nhp. 

c.\V.ir.  ne.Shr. 
afl/'e.Hrf.  Gmg.  s.Pem.  Glo.  nm. 

Brks..sm.Hmp.+Cf,  nw.Wil., 

e.Dor.+ia;i',  ii.  Som.,  but  nw. 

&  w.Som.  2e,  s.Som.+off. 
tsei  e.  Dor. 
a«  w.Wil.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  sai, 

zsei,  SI. 
zi  Sus.,  but  e.Sus.   se,  w.Sus. 

sei,  sm.Hmp.  nw.  &  w.Som., 

s.Som.+«ai,  n.  sw.  &  s.Dev.  e. 

Cor. 
zl  e.Dor. 
Scab,  337. 
Scaffle,  323. 
Scaffold,  337,363. 
Scald,  363,  429. 
Scale,  337. 
Scant,  323. 
Scarce,  329.  363. 
Scare,  65-5*0;-  Ant.,   LMa. + 

skiir, 
shann  se.Yks. 
skai.1}  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.,  but  c. 

Yks.  ski^ir),   se.Yks.   skn^^r^, 

Lan.,  but  em.Lan.+5to>',   s. 

Lan.  ske^r^,  Der.,  but  n.Der. 

+ske^(_r^,  Not.  Lin.,  but  n.I.in. 

skexv,  Wor.  Shr.  Glo.  Hmp. 
s*«rs.Sc. 
skm.ri  se.Ken. 
skmr)  s.Nhb.  s.Lan.  n.Stf.,   n. 

Der.+s*n(«,  n.Lin.  c.buf. 


sker  Bch.   Abd.   w.Frf.   e.Per. 

wm.Sc.,  S.Ayr. +5^/''. 
skint)  s.Dur.  e.Yks.  Rut.  Sus. 

Dor.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
skijr  LMa. 

sto- S.Ayr.,  se.Nhb.+i/tor. 
s^wcse.Nhb. 
sixn  em. Lan.  s.Stf. 
Scatter,  337. 
Scatter-corner,  323. 
Scholar,  306. 
School,  162,  163,  244,249,  255, 

306,    337 — 5*//  Cai.,    n.Ayr. 

+si(</,  S.Ayr. 
skill  w.Ciis.  Dnh. +skH,  n.Stf.+ 

skiitl,  skil. 
skill!  me.Nhb.  fi,(-r(/,  sw.Nhb.+ 

skij/,    ski/,    s.]^hb. +skju/,    n. 

Dur. +skij/.  skjiil,  n.&  m.Cum. 

n.  &  ne.Wm.  snw.Yks.,  em. 

Lan. +6"*/?, n.Stf.,  em.Stf.+s*/?, 

wm.Stf.+5*»/,  ne.Der.+.s-^yy///, 

Rut.    Lei.    w.War.    n.Slir.  + 

skill,  ne.Shv.+skji'tl,  nw.Hrt.+ 

skrdid,  n.  &  se.Cmb. 
skiiul  se.Nlib.+i/tw/,  skjjl. 
i^-m/ ne.Nrf.  n.Dev. 
skiilse.k  sw,Nhb.n.&  s.Dur.  w. 

Wm.  ne.Yks.,  se.Yks. +«({'»/. 
skll  sw.Nlib. 
skjiil  s.tihh.  n.Dur. 
skjill  ne.Shr. 
skjviil    ne.Der.,     e.Der.  +  skii!, 

skvuL 
skjjl  se.  Nhb. 
skiiil  ms.  &   sw.Yks.,    s.Lan.+ 

skn,  skni. 
skid  n.Wor.  Bdf.   Sus.,  but  e. 

Sus.  skiul,  skill. 
skusle.OKf.+.'kil/if.w.Oxf.+skil/, 

e.Ken.+5*/(/,  e.Sus. +5^/7/,  w. 

Wil.    e.Dor.,    sw.Dev.+ska/, 

skill, 
skil  m.Lan. +stril,  em.  sm.   se. 

sw.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.,  but  w.Chs. 

+skiH,    s.Chs. +ika'ii(l),    Dnb. 

n.  &  em. Stf  n.  &  nw.Der. 
skill  UIs.   me. Nhb.  sw.Wm.  se. 

Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  i^  s.Lan.  LMa. 

Fit.  wm.  &  s.Slf.  e.Der.  Not. 

Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.  i  sw.Nhp. 

w.  &  s.War.  s.Wor.  n.Shr.  n. 

Hrf.,  s.Pem. +skillil,  nw.  w. 

&  s.Oxf  n.Bck.  nw.Hrt.,  se. 

Hrt.+6-*rf/(/,  Hnt.  m.  &  s.Cmb 

nw.Nrf ,  e.Suf. +^*t/f/.  Ess.  sc. 

Ken.    r.Sus.    me.Wil.    Dur., 

but  e.Dor.   siii.il,   s.Som.,   e. 

Cor.+,s-*(V/. 
ikillii  s.Pcm.   e.Oxf    nm.Brks. 

nw.  &  se.Hrt. 
.skaul  e.Stf  e.  &  w.Der. 
ito/ w.Frf. e.Per.,  em.5<:.+skiil, 

skill,  w.Som. 
skneii(l)  s.Chs. 
skal  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  skil.  skill, 

S.Ayr,  skil,  Kcb.  sw.Dev. 
skill  sn.Sc.  nm.Sc.,  but  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  skrrl,  em.Sc.  e.Cor. 
5*///cm.Sc.  wm.Sc.,  but  n.^Xyr. 

+5*(7,  n.Nhb.   ne.Nrf.   e.Suf. 

e.Ken.  sw.Dcv. 
skwil  ne.Sc,    but    Bch,    Abd. 

skwtl. 
.■^kwll  Bch.  Abd. 
Scissors,  325. 
Scithers,  325. 
Scoance,  323. 
Scocker,  323. 
Scoff,  337. 
Scog,  323. 


Scogger,  323. 

Scorkle,  323. 

Scrape,  425. 

Scratch,  4jc),  433. 

Scratching,  323. 

Scream,   59,   6q,    363— 5if-«;;( 

Dor. 
skreim  n.Stf. 
skreyin  w.Hrt.  e.Suf.  Sus.,  but 

w.Sus.  skiftii. 
skretn  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
skn'in    nc.Sc,    but   Bell.    Abd. 
skr'iin,  sn.Sc.  LMa.  s.Stf.  ne. 
Nrf.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.,  w.Wil.+ 
skrisiii,  w.Som. 
skrijiii  s.Dur.  n.Cum.  sw.Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.,  but  s.Lan. +5*^?///, 
s.Chs.n.Der.,nw.Der.+.s/'/7H;, 
Lin.  s.War.  s.Oxf.  w.Wil. 
skr'iin  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  but  s. 

Ayr.  skiiiii,  Kcb. 
skriii!  Inv.  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Ant. 
Nhb.  m.Cum.  ne.  &  w.Wni., 
s.Lan.+stiijiH,  ne.  &  nw.Der. 
Lei.  se.lven. 
Screech,  341. 
Scrisum,  323. 
ScrofHe,  323. 
Scrome,  323. 
Scrooch,  323. 
Scroodle,  323. 
Scroot,  323. 
Scruff,  295. 
Scrump,  323. 
Scninch,  323. 
Sculch,  323. 

Sea,  136— i-fi  s.Sc.  Ant.,  n.Cum.+ 
St,  nw.Yks.,  ms.Lan.  4-5f,  n. 
Stf.,  e.Der. 4 if,  iT,  Lei. +4'!,  ra. 
Nhp.  s.War. 
SM  e.Yks.,  nw.Lin.+si,  e.Suf. 
se  UIs.,  but  Ant.  sei,  n.Lan.+5w, 
sm.Lan.+ii.se.  sw.  &  ms.Lan., 
s.Lan.+iw,  LMa.  s.Stf.  n.  nw. 
iSi  e.Der.   War.,    but  s.War. 
sei,  se.Shr.   Glo.  m.Bck.  ne. 
Nrf.  n.Ken.  I.W.  me.Wil.,  e. 
Dor. +  51,  e.Som.  nw.Dev.  w. 
Cor. 
5(>  m.Yks.,  se.Yks.+5«,  sw.Yks. 
n.  &  m.Lan.,  em.Lan.+ii,  s. 
Lan.  n.Lin. 
i'l  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  51. 
51  Sh.I.  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc. 
w.Frf.  e.Per.   wm.  &  sm.Sc. 
Lth.  Edb.  me.  se.  li  sw.Nhb. 
s.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  e. 
&  se.Yks.  nw.  em.  &  sm.Lan. 
ne.e.ii s.Der. nw. is. Lin.  Lei. 
Rut.  s.Wor.   s.Oxf.   se.Kcn. 
s.Sur.  Sus.  e.Dor. 
.^f  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  se,  si,  Dev., 

but  nw.Dev.  se. 
cl  w.Wil. 
Seal,  358,  360. 
Search,  210,  367. 
Season,   220.   231 — seisn   Ant. 

se.Lan.  n.Stf.,  Lfci.+5i«H. 
scjsii  e.Suf 
seen  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  siziii, 

Pcb. 
scsn  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Lth. 
Edb.  Kcb.  UIs.  sm.isw.Lan., 
s. Lan. +s/«H,  LMa.  s.Stf.  n. 
Der.  Rut.  m.Nhp.  s.War.  n. 
Wor.Shr.  m.Bck.ne.Nrf.Sus. 
e.Som.  me.Wil.,  w.Wil.  + 
3i>a»,Dor.,butc.Dor.5ii«,  w. 
Som.  n.Dcv. 
5(>«n  s.Sc  n.  &  sw.Wm.  Yks., 
but  se.Yks. +SI5K,  n.  nw.  em. 


&.  s.Lan.,  nw.Der. +5(£H,  Lin. 

s.Oxf. 
siziii  Bch.  Abd. 
s'lzii  Aj'r.,   but   S.Ayr,   stzii,  n. 

Cuni.+,'7--«. 
slzii  Inv.  S.Ayr.  s.Nhb.  n.  &  m. 

Cum.  ne.  &  w.Wm.  se.Yks. 

nw.Der.  Lei.  se.Ken.  e.Dor. 
5Ui/!  sn..Sc. 
cijjii  w.Wil. 
Seat,  137,  138— 5«/  Ant.  n.Stf. 

Sus. 
scl  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Ayr. 
se't  Or.I.  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 

I. Ma.  s.Slf.  sw.Nhp.   m.Shr. 

Oxf  me.Wil.  .Snm. 
sijt  sw.Nhb.,   n.Cum.+sri',  sw. 

Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan. n.Der.  nw. 

Lin. 
sit  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. 

5f7,  S.Ayr.  5(7. 
sit  n.  &  s.Nhb.  n.  4  m.Cum.  w. 

Wm.  n.Hrf  s.Oxf  se.Ken. 
sejt  Dor. 
Secret,  220. 

Sedge,  51,  353— sxdg  w.Som. 
sedg  Abd.+jrg',   wm.Sc.  s.Ayr. 

s.Nhb.  e.Yks.,    se.Yks. +5fg', 

em. SW.&  s.Lan.  I.Ma.n.Slf.s. 

Lin.  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf  e.Dev. 
if^Sc,  but  Abd.+sfrf;,  wm.Sc, 

S.Ayr,  sfrfj,    Kcb.  teg,   Nhb., 

but  S.Nhb.  sff/g,  Dur.  m.Cum. 

W.Wm.     Yks.,     but     e.Yks. 

sed^,    m.Yks. +5/^,    se.Yks.  4- 

sed^,    Stf,    but    n.Stf    5f<i'^, 

Der.   Lin.,   but   s.Lin.    sedg. 

Lei.   Nhp.  War.   Wor.  Shr. 

Hrf  Bck.  e.An.,  but  ne.Nrf. 

sedg. 
scdg  me.Wil. 
si^g  Kcb. 
sidg  Sus. 
5;^  m.Yks.+5?5. 
iorfj  n.Dev. 
saedg  Dor. 
eedg  nw.Wii.  Som.,  but  w.Som. 

sxdg. 
jcg  Glo. 
See,  192,  425,  426,   427,  430, 

432— 5»  ne.Der.+ifi. 
sei  s.Sc,  me.  &  se.Nhb.+5i,  s. 

Nhb.,  n.Dur.+5f, 51,  s.Dur.  n. 

Cum.   nw.Yks. +51,    m,Yks.+ 

sin,  m. Chs.,  w.Chs. +51,  n.  &  e. 

Stf   ne.Der.,  e.Der.+sf,  w.  & 

s.Der.,  Rut. +5/,  Lci.+5f,  but 

n.Lei.  51,  ne.Shr.  e.Suf +5f. 
5e  n.Dur.  Lei.  nw.Oxf,  ne.Nrf. 

+51. 

51  W.Oxf  nm.Brks. 

si^  m.Yks.,  se.Yks.  +si,  n.  d:  m. 

Lin.,  s.Lin.+5(. 
si  Sc,  but  s.Sc.  5f;,  Ant.  n.  me. 

se.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.  &  s.Dur.  n. 

i  m.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nw.  se.  & 

sw.Yks.  Lan.   LMa.  w.  &  s. 

Chs.  Fit.  wm.  i  s.Stf  n.  nw. 

&  e.Der.  Not.   nw.   h  s.Lin. 

Rut.  n.Lei.  ne.i  m.Nhp. War. 

s.Wor.  n.  ne.  &  se.Shr.  e.Hrf. 

s.Oxf  m.Bck.   Bdf  nw.Hrt. 

Hnt.  Cmb.  ne.  i  s.Nrf  e.  i 

w.Suf.  Ess.  Ken.  e.Sus.  me. 

Wil.,  sw.Dev.+si,  w.Cor. 
sei  e.Som. 
se  s.^ova.+zt. 
^«  Gmg.  s.Pem.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus. 

5),  w.Wil.  Dor.  Som.,  but  e. 

Sum.  sei,  s.Som. +5f,  n.  e.  & 

sw.Dev.  e.Cor. 


SEED 


[159] 


SHALL 


Seed,  132— iViV/n.Stf. 

Our.  Ciun.,  Win. +s^m,   Yks. 

n.Der.  m.Nol.  nw.Lin.  Oxf. 

zebn  e.  Dor.  ^eevn,  e.  &  s w.  Dev. 

.W  I.Ma.n.Der.Lei.  n.Hrf.Cllo. 

Lan. +>*■/;;,  .sv>;,  Chs.,  Stf.  Dcr. 

m.Bck.   s.Nrf.  Sus.  Dor.  w. 

Sivn  nw.Som.  c.Dor. 

nw.  i\i  e.Oxf. 

N{;t.  Lei.  Nhp.  Shr.+Sf'i. 

Som.  e.Dev. 

svbn  c.Som. 

sirf  Sli.l.  Bch.,  Abd.+sfrf,  w.Krf. 

•..V/Nhb.  LMa.  Oxf.  Sus. 

s^vtit  sw.Lan. 

Sew,  193,  321,425,429,  433— 

c.Pci-.  Ayr.  Kcb. 

s<7;;  Yks.  Lan.  Lin.+.'.CH. 

seivin  Bch.  Abd. 

sun  se.Ken. 

su/  Inv.   Abd.    l.tli.    Edb.  Ant. 

Sill  Wm.   Yks.    Lan.    Stf.   Dor. 

senm  Kcb.  Ant. 

seu  n.Nlib.  n.Wm.,  snw.Yks. + 

Nhb.  Cum.  \Vn].  sw.Vks.  I.an. 

Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.Shr. 

servnl  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Ayr. 

sin,  sw.Yks.  n.Lan. 

s.Stf.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  me. 

Bdf. 

Uls.,  but  Ant.  sii;;;. 

SIM  n.Ayr.,  Kcb.+/i(,  s.Sc,  me. 

Wil. 

•;.;// n.lr. 

Serve,  210,  279-.ci(ir  LMa. 

Nhb.+5o,sc.  i  s.Nhb.,  s.Dur. 

mil  e.Hif.  Dor.  e.Dev. 

isef  Dor. 

sihn  e.Oxf.  +  siiv,    nw.  &    me. 

+son,  nnw. Yks. +SO,  snw.Yks. 

£U(/ W.SoiD. 

cf/GIo.  Brks.+erl/,  nw.Dev. 

Wil.  nw.  Si  w.Som. 

se.Cmb. 

■Seek,  M2.  340,  428,  429,  433- 

iel/G\o.  Brks.  nw.  Si  w.Wil.  s. 

sitv  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

sou  sw.Nhb.  n.  h  s.Dur.  n.  &  m. 

Sfit  n.Stf. 

Som.,  e.Dev. +«»/. 

ne.  i  sw.Yks.  n.  em.  se.  &  s. 

Cum.  m.  ji  se.Yks.  s.Oxf. 

sik  s.Sif.  me.Wil. 

zil  Wxf. 

Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  nw. 

sp  Win.,  but  n.Wm.  sen,  LMa. 

sik  w.Hom. +cik. 

ivi  w.Som.  e.Dev. 

Lin.  Lei.  m.Shr.  nw.  e.  &  s. 

son  e.yks. 

s,\,k  Peb. 

Sell,  52.  428,  429,  433— sff/  s. 

Oxf.  Sus.  w.Dor.  Dev. 

sii  mc. Nhb.  nnw.Yks.  nw.  em. 

ji*    Cai.    nc.Sc.    w.Fif.    e.Pcr. 

Sc.  se.Ken. 

sfft  s.Sc. 

se.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Stt.  n.  ii  nw. 

Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  n. Nhb.  I. Ma. 

sel  Sc,  but  s.Sc.  see/.  Ant.  Nhb. 

seev  sw.Lan. 

Der.  Lin.  m.Shr.  e.Suf.  Sus. 

sTk  Inv.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  s\v.  &  5. 

Cum.Wm. sw.Yks. Lan.  LMa. 

serv  Sh.I.  Inv.  Bch.,  Abd.+srr, 

sii  Inv.  Edb. 

Nhb.  Cum.  Win.  sw.Yks.  n. 

Stf.   n.Der.   nw.Lin.    m.Shr. 

em.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  sei, 

SUM  me.Wil. 

Lan.,  em.Lan.  Chs. +si//",  nw. 

s.Oxf.  Sus. 

Kcb. +5//-,  Ant. 

fjn  ne.Nrf. 

Lin.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

s;Vn.Hrf.,  w.Som. +eil. 

scVAbd.w.Frf.e.Per.s.Ayr.Kcb. 

/;i  ne.  4  sn. Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Pcr.  wm. 

it//  em.  sm.   se.   s\v.   &  s.Lan. 

sil  Uls.,  but  Ant.  sel. 

s}v  sm.Lan.  s.Sif.  se.Ken. 

.Sc  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  sin.  Lth. 

Chs.  n.  i  nw.Der. 

zel  Dor.  Som.,  but  w.Som.  siV, 

Service,  210,  229,  231— sanVs 

Peb.  Kd).  Ant. 

sek  nw.Dev. 

£;7,  e.Dev. 

Ldd. 

sail  nw.Wil. 

cik  Dor.  w.Som. 

s;7  nw.Wil.  w.Som.  nw.Dev. 

snrvis  LMa. 

s^  Dor.  nw.Dev. 

sli  e.Dev. 

Send,  50,  307,  428,  433_sa-H(/ 

sows  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

sO  e.  J:  w.Som. 

Seem,  142,  302—seini  n.Stf. 

s.Sc.  se.Ken. 

sw.Yks.    Lan.,    but   sw.Lan. 

Shackle,  24. 

still  Dev.-ishii,  siiii,  but  n.Dev. 

sen  Inv.+.sYw/,  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr. 

sii'is,  s.Chs.  n.  .v  e.Stf.  ni. 

Shade,  42,  337— /InV/ se.Ken. 

eeiii,  e.Dev.  «i>»i,  Cor.+siiii, 

Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  LMa.  n. 

Not.  nw.Lin.  m.Nlip.  s.Oxf. 

yr-i*/ sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  sw.Yks.  n. 

ziiii. 

Stf. 

s.  N  rf.  Ess.  Sus.me.  Wil.e.  Dev. 

Stf.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  Sus.  Dor. 

sfiit  s.Stf.  Lei. 

semi   Inv.    w.Frf.    e.Pcr.    Nhb. 

smvis  sw.Lan. 

fid  S.Ayr. 

Sim  em.Lan.+s;<;),   Nhp.  Sus., 

Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  s. 

sei-vis  Bch.  Abd.  em.Sc.  Ayr. 

fid  Sc,  but  S.Ayr,  fid,  n.  &  s. 

Dor.+jsiV;;,  Som. +e;'iH,  but  \v. 

Stf.    n.Der.   nw.Lin.   m.Shr. 

Kcb.  Ant. 

Nhb.  m.Cum.  Win.  Lan.  LMa. 

Som.^^za-iii,  Dev.  Cor. 

n.Hrf.  s.Oxf. 

sri'i/is  W.Frf.  c. Per. 

s.Chs.  S.Stf.  n.Der.  me.Wil. 

sitm  se.Lan.,  n.Der.  nw.Lin.+ 

sen  w.Som.+«<M. 

sjvis  se.Ken. 

Som.,  but  w.Som.ywrf. 

sTill. 

siiid  .Sus. 

Set,  50,294, 425,428.429,430.433 

/'jd  w.Som. 

Shadow,  23.  229— /<i(/j  sw.  i 

shii    Bch.    Abd.    w.Frf.    e.Per. 

zirn  Dor. 

— set  Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 

Ayr.,   but  S.Ayr.  sJm,    Kcb. 

send  me.Wil.  Som.,  but  w.Som. 

Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Stf. 

s.Nhb.  n.  *  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw. 

I.  Ma. 

sen,  sen,  e.Dev. 

n.  i  nw.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 

Yks.  Lan.   LMa.   Stf.  n.Der. 

Sim  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  Nhb. 

sen  w.Som. 

Ken.  Sus. 

nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  Sus. 

m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  em. 

Sending,  274. 

set  Wil.  Dor.  Som.  e.Dev. 

feed)  se.Ken.   Dor.   me.Wil.  e. 

sm.    &   sw.Lan.    n.Der.   nw. 

Sense,  209—5351(5  e.Suf. 

Seven,  62,  233,  269,  279 — ssevn 

Dev. 

Lin.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

sens  Sc,  but  sn.Sc  sums,  Ant. 

Nrf.  e.Suf.  se.Ken. 

fidi  Bch.  Abd.  Lth.  Edb. 

£fm  n.lJev. 

Nhb.  Cum.  \Vm.  snw.  e.  se. 

s^Aiii  m.Cum. +SfA;;,   Wm.,   but 

Jfdj  w.  Frf.  c.  Per.  Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb. 

ziiii  Brks.+wm.LW.Dor.Som. 

&  sw.Yks.   Lan.,   I.Ma.+.<i;i.s-, 

n.Wm.+.wi'H,    w.Wm.    sebn. 

.■\ut.  n.Nhb. 

Dev.  Cor. 

Chs.   Stf.   n.  .\i   nw.Der.  nw. 

Lei.+sevin,  sevn,n.lic\i.,  Hnt. 

Shag,  351. 

ehtii  Brks.  nw.Wil.  e.Dev. 

Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.   ne.Nrf.  se. 

■^sevn,  me. Wil. +sf«i. 

Shake,  43.  45,  337,  425,  426, 

sa-iit  w.Som. +ziiii. 

Ken.  me.Wil. 

sebn  m.Cum.  w.Wm..  snw. Yks. 

427.  429.  430.  432—/"*  sc. 

Seen,  146— in;;  n.Stf. 

sens  w.Som. 

+  sevn,   siji'n.    n. Lan.  +  s«'i;, 

Ken. 

~;h   n.   em.   4i   sw.Lan.  m.Shr. 

sins  m.Yks.  LMa.  Sus. 

nw.Lan.  e.Oxf.  s..Sur.  w.Sus. 

/ilk  Sc.+fit.  Dur.,  Cum.+/'*..'>ut 

nw.  Si  e.Oxf.  e.Suf.  Sus. 

svns  sn.SL\  c.Dor. 

seivn  Abd.+sm(,  Ant. 

n.Cum.  fifk.  fiik,  Wm.  Yks. 

.■i«  Or.L  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.   c. 

Sills  Uls.,  but  Ant.  sens. 

seiii  me.Wil. 

Lan..  but  cm.  ,v  scLan.+y?*, 

Per.    Ayr.,    but   s.Ayr.    shi, 

sens  e.Hrf.  w.Wil. 

sevni  sw.Yks.    Lei.,    m.Nhp.  + 

sw.Lan.  y?*.  s.Chs.  Not.  Lin., 

Kcb.  s.Sc. 

Sergeant,  295. 

sevn,  sw.Nhp.  s.War.  w.Oxf. 

but   nw.Lin.  /e»k.   Rut.    Lei. 

sr«  Inv.  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

Sermon,  210,  295. 

nw.Hrt.  Ess. 

Nhp.  War.  e.An. 

sill,    S.Ayr.    Lth.    Edb.    Ant. 

Serpent,  210,  231,  233,  295— 

sevn  ne.Sc. +s^t'«.  srfn,  but  Abd. 

/rik  Ant. 

Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  se. 

sarpH  Ldd. 

■tseivn,  nm.Sc.+sii'M,  n.Wm.+ 

/ek  Nhb.  +/ek,  but  sw.Nhb. /!>*, 

Lan.  w.Clis.  n.Der.  nw.Lin. 

stiipnt  LMa. 

sebin,   nnw.  snw.  J:   c.Yks., 

s.Nhb. +/;.'*.  Cum.  Shr.  Oxf., 

s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

siipint  m.Shr. 

sc.\'ks.+sij;'n,  sirii.  n.  m.  se. 

but  s.Oxf. /«*.  Brks.  Dev. 

ei'ii  Dor.  Som. 

Sfi/xi/s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

sw.  J:  s.Lan.  LMa.  Stf.  n.  ii 

fak  n.Cum. +/;ji,  n.Stf.+//t,  nw. 

cjii  e.Dev. 

Lan.,  but  sw.Lan.  so'pnt,  n. 

nw.Der.  Lin.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  s. 

Lin.  s.Oxf.  Sus.,  Dor.+yf*,  w. 

Seethe,  431. 

Stf.   n.Der.  m.Not.    nw.Lin. 

Wor.    s.Oxf.    se.Hrt.    Hnt. 

Som.  +//.»*. 

Seldom,  52,   231,  233,    265— 

Glo.   s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  w. 

Sus.,  but  w.Sus.  sebn. 

fik  Sc.  Nhb.  em.  se.  ti  sw.Lan. 

seeldiii  se.Ken. 

Som.  e.Dev. 

.'iei'it  ne.  \  sn.Sc 

LMa.  s.Stl.  n.Der.   mcWil. 

sediii  {ohsol.)  n.Cam.+seldiii. 

smrpnl  s.Sc. 

sevn  ne.Sc,  sm.Sc.+.<:Tj;«. 

Dor.  Som.,  but  w.Som./tik. 

seldiiii  Bch.  Abd. 

sipnt  sw.Lan. 

si>i;»i  ne.  &  snw.Yks.,  m.Yks.+ 

/i»k. 

stidiii  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Ayr. 

serpin  Kcb. 

sivn,  se.Yks. 

/i>k  sw.  *  s. Nhb. n.Cum.  w.Som. 

Kcb.  Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm. 

seipini  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  but  s. 

sivn  me.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m. 

fik  n.Stf.  Glo. 

Shall,   235.  337.  435-  440-"'' 

Lan.  Stf.  n.Der.   nw.Lin.   s. 

Ayr.  serpiil. 

i  se.Yks. 

Oxf.  Sus.  me.Wil. 

seipn  Ant. 

sivn  nm.Sc,  em.Sc.  Ayr.+sit'M, 

Sh.  J.  Or.L  ne.Sc  Edb.  Nhb. 

seldii  sw.Yks. 

sei-piil  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Lth. 

Kcb.  s.Sc. 

Dur.  11.  A  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks., 

si"A)»;  LMa. 

Edb.    Uls.,    but   Ant.   serpn, 

slbn  s.Dur. 

cm.Lan.+/ii/,  n.  c.  i  w.Chs. 

sildiii  Ant.   s.Chs.   m.Shr.   ne. 

Ldd.  sarpn. 

sr;'»i  Sh.I.  em.  *  wm.Sc.  sm.Sc, 

snl  s.Chs. 

Nrf.  w.Som.  nw.Dev. 

ztipnt  Dor. 

but  Kcb.^ji'fi,  sw.  .Nhb.n.Cum. 

/al  Inv.  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  n.  em.  &  sw. 

zeldiii  Dor.  Som.,  but  w.Som. 

Servant,  210,  231,  295— sn/wi/ 

sivn  Uls.,  but  Ant.  seivn. 

Lan.  LMa.  n.  *  nw.Lin. 

sildiii,  e.Dev. 

LMa. 

sa'bin  w.Som. +sebiii. 

fill  n.Ayr.  Lth. 

Self,  52.  253,  280,  415— so/ n. 

savn  w.Wm.  w.Som.■^st\vnt. 

sxbn  Dor., but  e.Dor.  zebn,  sevn, 

/:«/n.Ken.  s.Som.  Dor.  e.Dev. 

Ken. 

sdi'H^s.Nhb.  Dur.m.Cum.  Wm., 

sw. Dev. +eebin,  etbii. 

fil  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

ssl/se.Ken. 

but    w.Wm.+sni'H,    sw.Yks. 

tebm    nw.   Jc    w.Wil.    w.Som. 

fil  se.Cor. 

sti  Sc,   n.Ir.  +  s*//   Nhb.  +  s///, 

Lan.,  but  sw.Lan.  sivnt,  Stf. 

nw.  &  sw.Dev. 

/o/ n.Stf.  n.Der. 
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Shall  (contd.)— 
[TJie  unstressed  forms  are  fA, 

sil,  S-,  z- ;  and  Wm.  Yks.  Laii. 

Chs.  also  st.'\ 
Sham— yiixi  Inv.  Bcli.  Abd.  sn. 

Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Kcb. 

Ant.    s.Nhb.    Dur.    m.Cum. 

Wm.  Yks.  n.Lan.,  em.Lan.+ 
/t'ljj,  se.  i  sw.Lan.  I. Ma.  s.Stf. 

n.  i  nw.Der.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  s. 

OxI. 
/n»«  em.Sc.  A3'r.,buts.Ayr./(i;», 

n.Nhb. 
fstn  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Sus.  w.Wil. 

Dor.  e.Dev. 
fcm  em.Lan.  se.Ken. 
fom  n.Stf. 

Shame,  43,  44,  45,  249,  337— 
jaini  Brks. +//5//;,  se.Ken. 
fain  s.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks., 

but  sw.Yks.  fiom,  /''"'j  i'  ■•'' 

nw.Lan.,  n.Bck.+/«j;;. 
f^m  ne.Nrf. 
ftini  Ant. 
Jiui  Sh.I.  ne.Sc.,but  Bch.  Abd. 

Jem,  wm.Sc,  but  n.A^-r. /(";;;, 

me.Nhb.,   se.Nhb. +/u;;i,  sw. 

&  S.Nhb.,  n.Dur.+j^/Vw;,  Oxf., 

but  W.Oxf.  j(/("»;,  s.Oxf. /<y»j, 

e.Som. 
/<■«;(  n. Cum. Hy/cm,/;,?!);,  sw.Yks. 

+/i'iii,  n.Stf.  Lin.  w.  i  s.War. 

n.Wor.  s.Oxf.  n.Bck.,  m.Bck. 

+fi3iii,  Bdf.  w.Hrt.  e.Suf.  s. 

Sur.  Sus.  me.Wil.  Dor.  sw. 

Dev. 
fiiti  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
fi»i  Or.\. +flni,  Inv.  Bch.  Abd. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Uls.,  but 

Ant.  fi'im,  sw.Yks.  em.  sm.  Ai 

sw.Lan.,  s,Lan.+/i5)H,I.Ma.  s. 

Stf.,    n.Der.  +/p>",   nw.Der. 

Rut.   Lei.    e.Ken.   Som.,  but 

nw.Som.  yi>;;;,    e.Som.  /em, 

\v.Som.//^H/,  n.Dev. 
/igt}i  n.Cum. 
/(.»«  s.Sc.  n.  &  se.Nhb.  n.Cum. 

Glo.  Brks.  m.Bck.   I.W.  w. 

Wil.  nw.  &  w.Som. 
fim  Or. I. 
jf/fHi  n.Dur. 
/jem  w.Oxf. 
Jp»i  se.Lan.  n.Der. 
/otn  s.Lan. 
Shan't,  266. 
Shape,  45,  337,  425,  429—/aip 

Lon.  se.Ken. 
fap  Sc.+/"'/'j  but  Bch.  Abd.  \v. 

Frf.  e.Per.  ftp.  Nhh.+/ep,/e-p, 

but  sw.Nhb.  /:jp.  Cum. +fep, 

fhp,   but    n.Cum.  fejp,   Wm. 

Yks.  Lan.,  but  em.Lan. +/f^, 

%m.l-an.fep,  se.Lsn./eip,  sw. 
Lan.  fip,  n.Der.  Wil.,  but  me. 

wn./ep. 

feip  Ant. 

ftp  Nhb.  Cum.  Rut. 

fe>p  n.Cum.  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  nw. 

Lin.  s.Oxf.  Sus.  Dor. 
fip  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
fip  Sc.  Nhb.,  em.Lan.+/"n/i,  sm. 

&sw.Lan.I.Ma.s.Stf.me.Wil. 

Som.,  but  w.Som. /w/>,  Cor. 
Ji3p  sw.Nhb.  Cum.  w.Som. 
fip  Glo. 
Share,  46,  337,  425— /o«))  e. 

Oxf. 
fiKi)  m.Shr. 
/«(n  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  n. 

*  sw.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  Lin. 

Dor.  Som..  but  w.Scm./;>»M. 


feir  Inv.,  Ayr.+fa;  sw.Nhb. 
/«  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 

Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Wm. 
///()•)  s.Lan. +/J(n,  ne.Shr.  Oxf., 

but  e.Oxf.  fjM'i,  Sus.  nw.  & 

me.Wil.  w.Som. 
fiji-  l.Ma. 

pi)-)  sm.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf. 
Sharp,37  -/<n/iBch.Abd. w.Frf. 

e.Per.  Uls.,  but  Am.fap,  sw. 

Nhb.  n.Cum.  l.Ma. 
fdp  s.Nhb.  m.  &  w.Cum.  Wm. 

Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  &  se.Lan.  Chs. 

Stf.  Der.  nw.Lin.  m.Shr.  s. 

Oxf.  se.Ken.  Wil.  Dor.  Som. 
fS'p  sw.  &  ms.Lan. 
Jeip  Inv.  em.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 
fi'i-p  s.Sc. 
/,</>  s.Lan. 

Shave,  45,  429— yii/y  se.Ken. 
/;•/;'  Ant. 
fij!)  sw.Nhb..  n.Cum. +/«!',  sw. 

Yks.  n.Lan.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin.  s. 

Oxf.  Sus.  Dor. 
fcv  Oxf.,  but  s.Ostfi'jv. 
fcv  Sc.  n.  i  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum. 

w.Wm.    em.   se.  &   sw.Lan. 

l.Ma.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  Som.,  but 

w.Som./w!'. 
fiav  Wm.,  but  w.Wm.y?i'. 
jhv  n.Cum.  w.Som. 
She,  192, 235,  393, 406— /f  s.Nrf. 
ft i  s.Sc. -l-fd\  s.Dur. +f  I,  n.Cum., 

ne.Yks.+/«. /i,  nnw.Yks.+/!, 
//?,  m.  ii  nm.Yks. +/<>,/?,  sm. 

Yks.  n.  &  e.Stf.,  Rut.+/?,  Lei. 

+/?,  m.Nhp.  e.Suf. 
fc  (unstressed  form )  n.Ayr.  Kcb. 

n.Cum. 
/i'sm.Sc.+/r,  Lei.,  Dor.+/i. 
fi'j  ne.  m.  &  nm.Yks.,  se.Yks.+Zf. 
ft  Cai.  Inv.  ne.  sn.  nm.  em.  wm. 

i  sm.Sc.  Ant.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  m. 

Cum.  n.  e.  &  w.Wm.  ne.  nnw. 

m.  nm.  e.  se.  &  es.Yks.  n.  & 

nw.Lan.   l.Ma.  s.Stf.  n.Der. 

Not.  Lin.  Rut.  e.War.  Hrf.  s. 

Pem.  s.Oxf.  Brks.  Bdf.  Hrt. 

ne.  &  s.Nrf.  w.  &  s.Suf.  Ess. 

Ken.  Sus.  Hmp,  w.Wil.  Dor. 

sw.  &  s.Som.  svv.Dev.  Cor. 
fu  (unstressed  form)  n.Cum.  n. 

&  e.Wm.  nnw.  snw.  w.  sw.  & 

ms.Yks.  n.  i  em.Lan. 
fii  s.Dur.  nnw.  w.  sw.  ms.  &  s. 

Yks.  s.Lan.  e.Der. 
fv  (unstressed  form)  s.Sc. 
/ce  (unstressed  form)  Sh.  cS  Or.l. 

Avr.  s.Sc. 
fa  Sh.  &  Or.l.  s.Sc. 
^i  (unstressed  form)  Wil. 
^}  Wil.,  but  w.Wil./i. 
[The  unstressed  forms  gen.  are 

Sheaf,    182,    183,  280-/(1/  m. 

Cum.  Wm.  ne.Yks.,  se.Yks. 

+fav,fi}f. 
fav  se.Yks. 
/fi/nnw.  li  e.Yks.+//.i/! 
/(/ne.Sc,  but  Ab(i.-^/ef,  se.  &  s. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.,  Oxf.+/"cy,  but  s. 

Oxf./«/. 
/■(/Ant.  n.Stf. 

/i,/ e.Suf.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus.fif. 
f,v  Oxf. 

/i/ Abd.+/(/,  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

/'/Inv.  wm.Sc,  Ayr. +fif,  but  s. 

'  Ayr. +fi/.  Kcb.  Uls.,  but  Ant. 

///,   l.Ma.   Lei.  n.Wor.  Glo. 

ne.Nrf.  Dor.  n.Dev. 
//</ n.Cum. 


/{/s.Sc.  sw.Nhb.,  nw.Der. +/(>/, 

w.Som. +fiv,fiv. 
fi'jf  n.Nhb.  nnw.  snw.  e.  m.  se. 

&  sw.Yks.  Lan.,  n.Der.+fi/, 

nw.Der.  Lin.  s.Oxf.  nw.Wil. 
/wt/  w.Wil. 
fw  w.Som. 
/'/Ayr. 
flfs.Ayr.+fff,  Lth.  Edb.  s.Nhb. 

s.Dur.  es.Yks.  n.Der.  Rut.  se. 

Ken.  e.Sus.  me.Wil. 
flv  w.Som. 
//s.Chs. 
Shear,  65,  337,  425,  426,  429, 

430,  432 — -/'Jt?->  se.Lan.  n.Stf. 

Sus. 
/'/- w.Frf.  e.Per. 
film  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cu'/i.  sw. 

Yks.   n.Lan.,  em.Lan. +/ai), 

sw.Lan.    n.    &   ne.Der.    nw. 

Lin.    s.Oxf.    se.Ken.    'iw.   & 

me.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  e.Dev. 
fijr  Ayr. +fi>;   sw.Nhb.  n.Cum. 

Wm.,  but  w.Wm./fc,  l.Ma. 
fir  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.   Lth.   Edb. 

Kcb.  Ant.  w.Wm. 
fjii)  em.Lan. 
Sheath,  138. 
Shed— /arf  se.Ken.  Dor. 
ftd  Sc.    sw.Nhb.,    s.Nhb. +/V, 

Dur.,  n.Cum.+/T(/,  Wm.,  but 

w.Wm.  ff<l,   Lan.   n.Stf.,   n. 

Der.+fed,  s.Oxf.  Som. 
fiicl  Ant. 

/■jrfw.Yks.  nw.Lin. 
/W  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  l.Ma. 

n.Der. 
fid  Sus. 
fill  n.Cum. 
Shed  =  to  divide,  425,  427,  429, 

430,  432- 
Sheep,  131,  132,  382^/<i^nn\v. 

Yks.+/i/,  snw.Yks.,  m.Yks. 

+fhp,  s.Chs.  ne.  &  w.Der.,  s. 

Der.  Lei.+//>. 
fep  sw.Oev. +fip. 
feip  e.Suf. +//>. 
fip  n.  &  ne.Yks.  Stf.  nw.  &  s. 

Der.,  S.Lin. +/«/■,   Rut.   Lei. 

Nhp.  War.  Wor.    Shr.   Hrf. 

Glo.    Oxf.   Brks.   Bck.   Hnt. 

ne.Cmb.  Nrf.e.Suf.  Ess.  Ken., 

but  se.Ken./i/i,  Sur.  Sus.  sm. 

Hmp.  Wil.  Dor.,  Som.+/f/>, 

sw.Dev. 
fhp  e.  &  m.Yks.,  n.Der.+/7/i,  s. 

Lin.  e.Dev. 
fip  Sh.I.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.   e.Per. 

Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  ftp,  Kcb.  s. 

Sc,  n.Cum.+/f/>,  l.Ma. 
fip  sn.  i  wm.Sc.  sm.Sc,  but  s. 

Ayr.  Kcb./</>,  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 

Nhb.s.Dur.n.  i  m.Cum.  Wm. 

nnw.  se.  -Ni  sw.Yks.  Lan.  n. 

Der.   nw.  &  m.Lin.  se.Ken. 

Som.  n.Dev. 
Sheet,     145,     146— /■iV    s.Chs. 

n.Stf. 
fijt  n.Nhb. 
/(/  Sus.  Dor.  w.Som. 
fit  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 

Kcb.  l.Ma. 
fit  Inv.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  sw.  &  s. 

Nhb.    Dur.   Cum.  Wm.    sw. 

Yks.    Lan.    n.Der.    nw.Lin. 

s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  Som., 

but  w.Som.///. 
Shelf,    52,     337— sif//    n.Ayr. 

Lth.   Edb.  -yfelf,    n.Cum.   w. 

Wm. 
/if// se.Ken. 


felflnv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.,  but 

n.Ayr. +ii<V/  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 

Ant.  sw.  i  s.Nhb.   Dur.   ni. 

Cum.  Wm.,  but  w.Wm.  skelf, 

sw.Yks.  Lan.  l.Ma.  n.Stf.  n. 

Der.  nw.Lin.  Som.,   but  w. 

Som.////! 
filf  Bch.    Abd.    s.Chs.    m.Shr. 

Oxf.  w.Som.  nw.Dev. 
/o//e.Dev. 
/)// n.Nhb. 
Shell,  337. 
Shepherd,     135,    33-]— faparii 

l.Ma. 
fepxl  s.Nhb.   n.Dur.,  nm.Yks.+ 
fijpjtf,  sw.  &  s.Yks.,  n.Lan.+ 
fipJi/,  m.  sw.  &  ms.Lan.  Slf. 

nw.Lin.,  e.Hrf.+/'/j/,  Oxf.  s. 

Nrf.  e.Suf.  Ken.  sm.  I  Imp.  me. 

&  w.Wil.,  e.Vor.-i-fi/>.i</,  Som., 

but  w.Som. fipjLii.  fupxn. 
fep3rd\nv.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Ayr.  Lth.  sw.Nhb.,  n.Cum.+ 
fipad. 
fep3l  se.Lan.   n.   &   nw.Der.  e. 

Hrf. 
fipjd  se.Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum.,  w. 

Cum.   n.   &  s.'Wm. +fipjf,   m. 

Yks.    n.   S:  nw.Lan.    e.War. 

Sus.  e.Dor. 
fipxn  w.Som. +fup3(r). 
fip3>d  Edb. 
fip3t  e.  &  w.Cum.  n.  w.  &  s.Wm. 

se.Hrt. 
fi3pjd  nm.Yks. 
ftp3rd  Kcb. 
fvp3lr>  w.Som. 
gep3d  nw.Wil.  s.Dev. 
gip3d  n.Dev. 
Sheriff,  280. 
Shield,  307. 
Shift,  337. 
Shilling,  68,  229,  231, 3%2—filin 

Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur. 

Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.,  but 

se.Lan. /ihii,  l.Ma.  Stf.  n.Der. 

nw.Lin.  s.O.xl.  se.Ken. 
///.j«  se.Lan.  Sus.  me.Wil.  e.Dev. 
fuhii  n.Ayr.Lth.Edb.+//,j«,Peb. 
faelin  w.Som. 
///«  S.Ayr. 
fjhn  Bch.   Abd.   w.Frf.   e.Per. 

Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. +fvhn,  s.Ayr. 

fjliii,  Lth.  Edb. 
Shin, 67, 337— //h  Inv.  Ayr.  Kcb. 

Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 

Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  l.Ma.  Stf. 

nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus. 

Som.  e.Dev. 
fin  ne.Sc  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Lth.Edb. 
Shine,  155,  427,  432. 
Ship,  68,  337-/'/'  Sh.I. 
fip  Inv.,  Ahd.+fjp,  S.Ayr.  Kcb. 

Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m. 

Cum.Wm.sw.Yks.  Lan.  l.Ma. 

Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  m.Nhp.  s. 

Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus.  Som.,  but 

w.Som. +/«/,  e.Dev. 
fup  w.Som. +fip. 
//.Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr., 

but  S.Ayr,  fip,  Lth.  Edb.  n. 

Nhb. 
Shirt,  1 15— fa3t  n.Dur.+/oj/. 
fcl  nw.Lin. 
foil  sw.Nhb. 
fo3/  n.Dur. 
/p/ s.Nhb. 
/«/  w.Der. 
/Dt  me.Wil.  Dor. 
/>/ Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 
Kcb.  Ant.  l.Ma. 
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fit  Cum.  Will.  sw.Yks.  Laii.  Stf. 

n.Der.    s.Oxf.    se.Ken.    Siis. 

Som. 
Shoe,   167,  359.  379,  383,  384, 

428,  429— y?  em.Sc,  wm.Sc. 

+y5,  Ayr. 
/ii(Snw.Yks.+/i(,eni.I.an.,n.Stf. 

+/((.  nm.  li  s.Stf.,  Lei.*/n,/iTii, 

ne.Shr. +/»,  Bdf.  se.Hrt..  s. 

Nrf.+/i<,  Suf.,  but  e.Suf./<<. 
/ij  n.Yks.,  m.Yks.+//<»/. 
/i  iie.Sc. 
/«  Uls.  me.  di  sw.Nlib.,  s.Nhb.+ 

/jii,  n.Dur.  Cum.  Win.,  nnw. 

Yks.+/ii(,  snw.  .s\v.  i  es.Yks. 

n.  nw.  m.  sm.Ai  se.Lan.,  sw. 

Lan.+//</,  l.Ma.  Fit.  Dnb.  n. 

Stf.,    em.Stf. +/""•    s.Stf.   n. 

Uer.,  ne.Der. +//>/, yuK,  nw. 

Der.+/"/.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 

Nhp.  e.War.  s.Wor.  n.  ne.  in. 

i  se.Shr.  e.Hrf.  nw.Oxf.,  n. 

Bck.+/a'/i,  Hnt.  nw.Nrf.  se. 

Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  me.ii  w.Wil. 

Som.,  but  w.Som./rt. 
/"/ms.Lan. 
/tin  m.Yks. 
/li/I.an..  but  n.  nw.  &  m.Lan./;!, 

em.Lan.  fin.  sin.  &  se.Lan./", 

sw.  Lan.+/r'.ms.Lan./;(/,Chs., 

but  s.Chs. /itii,  ne.  4:  nw.Der. 
/uit  em. Stf 
/irii  s.Chs.  ne.  &  e.Der.  Lei.  n. 

Bck. 
/a  Sb.l.+fii,  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

wm.Sc.  Kcb.  s.Scn.Dev.+yS, 

sw.  Dev. 
fit    nm.Sc,    but    w.Frf,    e.Per. 

/S. 
fii  Sh.L  ne.  &  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  w. 

Som.  n.  &  e.Dev. 
fjii  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  nnw.Yks. 
Shoot,  189,  425,  426,  429,  430, 

432— yii<' em.Lan.  s.Stf. 
/i/ Hch.  Abd.,n.  Ay  r.+/ii/,  S.Ayr. 
fiiit  sw.Yks. 

//(/  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  Wm. 
fi'it  Inv.  n.  se.  cSi  sw. Lan.  LMa. 

n.Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  se. 

Ken.  nw.WiL  Dor. 
fvl  Sus.  Wil.,  but  nw.Wil./rt/, 

Som. 
Jmt  w.Frf.  e^Per.  Ayr.,  but  n. 

^y'^r>lyfi<l,  S.Ayr. /)/,  Pcb. 
fil(  Kcb. 
fill  Edb. 

)(// n.Ayr.  Lth.  e.Dev. 
Shop,  83,  337_/i/>  Ant.  War. 

w.Wil.  Dor. 
/up   Inv.    sn.Sc.    w.Frf.    e.Per. 

wm.Sc,  but  n. Ayr. /op,  Kcb. 

s.Sc.  Nhb.   Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 

Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Stf.  n.  li  nw. 

Der.  Lin.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf. 

e.Suf  Sus.  Som. 
/pp  se.Ken. 
/tip  em.Sc.  Ayr. 
//up  Sh.L  Bch.  Abd. 
t/6p  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  t/op. 
Short,  87— /«/ se.Lan.  nm. Brits. 

se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wih  Dor. 
/un  Bch.   Abd.   w.Frf   e.Per., 

Ayr. +yS>-/,   sw.Nhb.  n.Cum. 

LMa. 
/ul  s.Stf.  nw.Lin. 
yoj/ sw.Yks.  em.Lan.  e.Dev. 
yp/ s.Nhb.  Wm.  n.  sm.  sw.  ii  ms. 

Lan.  n.jcem.Slf.m.Shr.  s.Oxf. 

w.Soin. 
fill  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant. 
fiitrt  s.Sc. 

VOL.  VI, 


/ii>l  in.Ciim. 
Should,  86,  335,  337,  440-.W(/ 

Sh.L+4i((/,    ne.Sc.+si</,    iw/. 

/uUJad. 
sid  ne.  Sc. 
Slid  m.Yks.+si«/. 
sm/Sh.  i  Or.L  wm.Sc,  but  n. 

Ayr./i((/,s.Sc+.';a'i/,/i«/,N'lib. 

n.Dur.+/m/,  s.Dur.  Cum.  Win. 

Yks.,  but  m.Yks. +s(.«/,  nw. 

Lan. 
in</e.Stf. 

ivd  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  Lth.,  Edb.+/5>rf. 
s<rd  s.Sc. 
/ed  Cai. 

fid  S.Ayr. +/'"A  sw.  &  s.Dev. 
/od  Uls. +/"'/■ 
fiid  ne.Sc.  em.Sc,  but  Lth.  sod. 

Edb.  sod,/ud.  n..t  s.Ayr.  Kcb. 

S.Sc.  Uls.  Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.Lan. 

n.Stf.  n.Der. +//«/,  e.Der.  Lin. 

Rut.  llrf ,  Glo.+;»i/.  Oxf.  B.lf. 

Hrt.,   ne.Nrf. +/ui/,   s..Nrf.  c. 

Suf  n.Kon.  Hnip.,  w.Wil. + 

/ud,  s.Som. 
/"(/se.Ken.  Sus.  e.Som. 
/iid  em.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa. 

Chs.  n.  ne.  &  nw.Der.  Lei. 
/urfEdb.  ne.Nrf.  w.Wil. ,w.Som. 

+/Sd. 
feed  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
/ad  w.Som. 
/«(/ e.Dev. 
^iirfGlo.  nw.Wil. 
[The  unstressed  forms  are  fid, 

sjd,  s/.] 
Shoulder,  105,253,297— /i«()j(^j 

em.Lan. 
/auldxn  se.i.an.+/iillHrl,  s.Oxf 

se.Ken.  Dor. 
/auWur)  s.Lan. 
/miid»tri  me. Wil. 
/oiiditn  sm.l.an.+/r((/xr),  n.Stf 

nw.Lin. 
/oulSjr  LMa. 
/oBKr)   m.Shr.  +fi'id>iri,  filllni), 

/oudur). 
/iidir  Bch.  Abd.  s. Ayr. +fiiD3r. 
yi/Jj*  Bch.  Abd.  em.Sc.  Ayr.,  but 

s. Ayr. +fiidjr.  Ant. 
/iidSj<r)  n.Lan. 
fildjirt  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  sin.Lan., 

n.Der.+/H(J>»),  m.Shr. 
fi'tdjr  Kch. +/i'tdjr. 
fi'idJin  s.Nhb.  n.  &  s.Dur.  n.Wm. 

ne.Yks.,  sw.Yks.+/i(WAii,  se. 

&  sw.Lan.  Chs.  n.Der.  m.Shr. 
fi'idJi- Or.}.  Kcb.  n.  i  sw.Nlili, 
/I'lldjtn sw.Yks.,  s.Stf +/i;«A/y  o. 
/viidjin  ne.Shr.  +/vuldn>),    m. 

Shr.  e.Suf 
/uiddiiri  s.Stf.  ne.Shr.  Oxf,  but 

s.Oxf /«"/(/.*  >i. 
/irdjr  w.Frf.  c.  Per. +/n'S^r. 
Jirijr  w.  Frf  e.  Per. 
Shove,  1 73,  337— rfjDf  Sus. 
/ojv  se.Lan. 
/ov  Ant.  Dor. 
/hv  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  sw. 

Yks.  n.Lan.,  em.Lan.+///i',  s. 

Lan.  Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin. 
/I'lv  em.  sm.  ii  sw.Lan.  l.Ma. 
/viw  s.Chs. 
/ov  Sc.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  me. Wil. 

Som. 
Shovel,  9a,  257,  279—5"/  sw. 

Yks.V''/- 
/<ii</  Lei.,  Nhp.+/'iA  Wor. +yr</, 
but  s.Wor.  +/ial,  Glo.  Oxf, 
but  nw.Oxf. /««/,  s.Oxf. /uf/, 
Brks.  Suf  Sur.,  ?>\is, +/mI,/uvI, 


Hmp.  Wil.,  Dor.+/^i/,  Drv., 

but  n.  *  nw.Dcv./"/,  e.Dev. 

/ovi.  Cor. 
fiml  w.Som.  \/aHil. 
fid  n.Ayr.+/"/,yii/,  /iivl,  s.Ayr.+ 

/ml. 
fiiiil  DuT.+fid,  fii'il,  but  n.Dur.+ 

fiivl,  ne.I.an. 
/o/Sh.l. 
yof/ Ant., em. Lan. +/«/,//<^/,  Dor. 

e.Dev. 
/o  sw.Nhb.+//i!//,  Chs.+/". 
fii/l  n.Lan. 

/"/n.Ayr.  Dur.  em.Lan. 
fiu!  m.Cum. 
fiii'lsw.li  s.Nhb.,  n.Dur. +/k/,w. 

Wm.   em.Lan.   n.Stf   n.Der. 

nw.Lin.  s. Pern. 
fii  Lan.+/"/,  but  n.Lan. /m/7,  ne. 

Lan.  //«/,   em.Lan.  /ovI,  fii/, 

fiivl.  sw.Lan.  /iiv/,  Chs.  nw. 

Der. 
fi'd  Dur.  Cum.,  but  m.Cum./wj/, 

Wm.  +///,  but  w.Wm.  /«;•/, 

Yks.,  but  sw.Yks. +  S"/,  Lan. 

n.Lin.  Nhp. Wor.,  but  s.Wor. 

■y/iiv/,  Sus.  n.  i  nw.Dev. 
/li/I.Ma. 

fiivl  sw.Lan..  s.Wor.  +/""/. 
/vfl  Bch.  Abd.,  w.Frf.  e.Per.+ 

/al,  Lth.  Edb.+/"'- 
/oul  nw.Oxf 
/viial  w.Som. 
fovllnv.  S.Ayr.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

Sus.  Som.,  but  w.Som.  /tiu/, 

/ou}l. 
fnl  w.Frf  e.Per. 
firi'l  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr./i/,  yii/, /»/. 

/"i7,  S.Ayr,  fi/./hvl. 
fid  Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 
fu/,/Hvl  n.Ayr. 
/iAWm. 
Show,  186.  425.  429,  433— yJiH 

em.Lan.+/u,  se.Ken. 
/a  Or.L 
fii  s.Sc. 
fiu  sw.Yks. 

/ou  n.Cum.  s.Stf  s.Oxf  Som. 
yp    wm.Sc,   but  n.Ayr.  fi>,   m. 

Cum.,  Wm.+/(i,  n.Lan.  l.Ma., 

nw. Lin.+/;;.  Dor. 
yS  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw. 

k  S.Nhb.  Wm.  em.  se.  ,v  sw. 

Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  m. 

Shr. 
/mi  me. Wil. 
Shower,  174,  229 — /aunn  snw. 

Yks.  +  fiiij<>\  es.Yks.  n.Lan. 

s.Chs..  n.Der.+/(i*r), nw.Der. 

m.Nhp.  s.Oxf  Sus.  Som. 
fatur  l.Ma.  +/oinr. 
/ajin  sw.Yks.  n.Stf.  n.Der. 
/run  s.Lan.  e.Suf 
fieiixry  Lei. 
yiv<r)  ms.Lan. 
/iir)  sw.Lan. 
/ciiAr)  S.Lin.  se.Ken. 
fiiiir  Uls.,  but  Ant./"/-. 
/oimr)  nw. Lan. 
/otur  LMa. 
fiixri  nnc.  &  s.Nhb.  n.  i  s.Dur. 

m.Cum.  ne.  snw.  e.  m.  di  se. 

Yks.  nw.Lin. 
fiiitr  se.  4  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  Wm. 
fiiir  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

em.  <i  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 

Ant.  me.Nhb. 
foiti^n  em. Stf  Rut.  sw.Nhp.  w. 

Hrt.  ne.Nrf  me.  a  w.Wil. 
/5iji  sm.Lan. 


Shred,  420. 
Shriek,  425. 

Shrimp,  68,  234,    337,   338- 
ittiip  se.\ks.*/rrnip. 
simp  n.Lin. 
:,riiiip  m.  i  sw.Yk3.+/iiMi^,  es. 

Yks. , em.  Lan. +/niii^,  se.Lan., 

sw. Lan. +/rm//),  s.Lan.  s.Chs. 

Fit.  Stf  n.  \  nw.Der.  m.  & 

S.Lin.    Rut.    Lei.  s.War.    n. 

Wor.    Shr.    Oxf.    m.Bck.  e. 

Suf.  Sus. 
frtmp  e.  li  se.Yks.  Dor. 
/limp  wm.Sc,  but  ix.Ayr. frinip, 

fijmp. 
frimp   Inv.    Bch.  Abd.,   Ayr.+ 

/r>mp,  Kcb.  sw.  H  s.Nhb.  m. 

Cum.  w.Wm.  m.  i  sw.Yks. 

n.  nw.  em.  i  sw.Lan.  l.Ma. 

nw.Lin.    ne.    .v   nw.Nrf    se. 

Ken.,  w.Wil.+^rii(i/>,   Som., 

but    w.Som.  /romp,  fiirmp, 

iromp,  xrornip,  e.  It  sw.Dew 
fiviiip  \v.9iom. +ficemp.  ^loiiip, 

^rcpinp. 
/ramp  w.Som. 
/^mp  Ayr.  n.Nhb.  Wm.,  hut  w. 

Wm. /rt'iiip. 
/irimp  s.Pem. 
{rimp  w.Wil. 
iroiiip  w.Som. 
Tramp  w.Som. 
Shrink,  71,  337,  338,  427.  439. 

432— sni/*  m.Ykb.+/r;<;*,  cs. 

S'ks.,  em.Lan.+/Mi;*,  s.Stf.  n. 

i  S.Lin.,   Lei.+/My*,  n.Wor. 

m.Bck.  nw.Hrt.  s.Sur.  Sus. 
/(/J*  w.Frf  e.Per.+/>V>;*.  s.Sc, 

se.Yks.+/"y*.  Wil.  Dor. 
/ir>jli   ne.Sc,    but    Bch.    Abd. 

/riijk. 
fiiijk  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  c. 

Per.     wm.Sc,     Ayr.  ^/ntjli, 

Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  me.  se.  sw. 

S  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 

e.  m.  i  se.Yks.  nw.  em.  sc. 

i  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  n.Stf  n.Der. 

nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.Nrf  s. 

Oxf    e.Suf.     se.Ken.    Som., 

but  w.Som.+^rrM*,  e.Dev. 
/r»jk  Ayr.  Lth.  n.Nhb. 
iriijk  w.Som.+/n'yjfr. 
Shrivel,    338— ini'/  em.Lan.  + 

/rivl.    se.Lan.    s.Stf    n.Der., 

Rut.+/"i'As.Wor.  s.Pem. Oxf 

nm.Brks.  Bdf   Hnt.   Ess.  c. 

Ken.  e.Sus. 
firtvl  Dor. 
/n>i'/ e.Dev. 
/ri-J  Sc,  but  Ayr.+/»ji'/,  Ant. 

s.Nhb.  Dur. Cum.  se.Yks. em. 

Lan.  l.Ma.  nw.Lin.   Rut.  m. 

Bck.  ne.Nrf  e.Suf  se.Ken. 

w.Wil.  Som. 
firivo  me.  Wil. 
fin/  Ayr. +/rivl. 

Shroud,i7i,  173, 334, 337,338— 

ikriid  wm.Sc. 

sraid  nw. DeT.■^staud. 

siniid  e.SU'.,  s.SlC.+sraod,  n.  ai 

nw.Der. 
smod  s.Slf. 
srad  sw.  Lan.  +/)r</. 
»•»/"(/ S.Lin. 

jri>H</ s.War.  s.Wor.  e.Suf 
finiid  s.Chs.  s.Oxf  Sus.  Som., 

but  w.Som.  y»/i«/,  e.Dev. 
/in^rfn.Sif 
/("rf  sw.Yks. 
fiseiid  Lei. 
/arf  sw.Lan. 
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Shroud  (contd.)— 
/rend  se.K.en.  w.Som. 
fraud  n.  &  nw.Lan.  I. Ma. 
/rud  w.Frl.  e.Per.  Ayr. 
fri'id  ne.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  me. 

se.  sw.  i  s.Nhb.  n.  &  s.Dur. 

m.Cum.  Wm.  e.  m.  i  se.Yks. 

n.  &  nw.Lin. 
fiviid  Rut.  se.Shr.   ne.  &   n\v. 

Nrf.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor. 
firaiid  Ant.,  nw.Yks.+/>™i/. 
/iroiid  n.Cum. 
fintd  s.Sc. 
firiid  nw.  Yks. 
gruud  nw.Wi!. 

Shrub,  97, 234, 338 — sriib  m.Lin. 
i/vii  s.Chs.  n.Stf.  Lei.  ne.Nhp. 

.Shr. 
srv/t  m.Nhp.  Bdf.  Hnt.  m.Cmb. 
/nib  I. Ma. 
/jrvb  s.Pem. 

Shrug,  97,  ssS—srig  e.Suf. 
i)7(^em.Lan.+/<//^,  s.Stf.n.Der. 

n.Lin.  Rut.  s.Oxf. 
sriig  Lei.  n.Wor. 
/nig  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum. 

e.  it  m.Yks.  n.  i  em.Lan.  n. 

Stf.  nw.Lin. 
/n'lg  Ant.  LMa. 
/tug  Sc.  ne.Nrf.  se.Ken.  w.M'il. 

Dor.  Som.  e.Dev. 
Shut,  118,  337,  428,  429,  433— 
/(■/  m.Shr.   Oxf.    nw.Hrt.,   ne. 

Nrf.+Zjy,  e.Suf.,  se.Ken.+/u'! 

Sus.  nw.Dev. 
///  ne.Nrf. 
/lit  sw.   i   s.Nhb.    Dur.    Cum. 

Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  .k  em.Lan. 

n.Stf.,  s.Stf.  n.T)er.+/iit,  nw. 

Lin. 
/'it  Ant.  sm.  se.  i  sw.Lan.  LMa. 

Fit.   s.Stf.   n.Der.,   m.Nhp.+ 

/ill,  ne.Shr. 
/vl  Sc.  n.Nhb.  m.Nhp.  Hnt.  se. 

Ken.  me.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  e. 

Dev. 
Sick,  196 — sei  me.Wil. 
sik  Sh.L  Cai.  Bch.  Abd.  Uls., 

but  Ant.  slk,  n.Cum.+sii,  .ilk, 

Wm.+6;*,  Lan.  LMa.  Stf.  n. 

ne.  &  nw.Der.  nw.  i  m.Lin. 

m.Nhp.    e.War.    m.Shr..    e. 

Hrf.+iik,  Oxf.  s.Nrf.  w.Suf. 

Ken. 
si3k  m.  (Si  nm.Yks.  se.Hrt. 
iik  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  sik, 

sn.Sc.    w.Frf.    e.Per.     Ayr. 

wm.  sm.  ii  s.Sc.  n.Cum. 
sJk  Inv.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  Nhb.  n. 

m.  It  w.Cum.  Wm. 
eik  e.Hrf.  Glo.  Sus.  sm.Hmp. 

nw.  i  w.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  e. 

Dev. 
Sicken,  339. 
Side,  154— .sfliV/  Sh.  4i  Or.L  ne. 

Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  seid,  Ayr.+ 

seid,  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.,  n.Nhb. 

n.Dnr. +seid,  s.Dur.  n.  di  m. 

Cum.  Wm.  snw.Yks.,  se.Yks. 

-^■ifld,  sw.Yks.+sflf/,  spd,  n.  di 

nw. Lan. +S(?i(/,  sw.Lan.  +  sot/, 

l.^la.+stiid,  seid,  svid,  n.Der. 

Lin.  e.Suf.  Sus.,   but  e.Sus. 

soid,  e.Cor. 

snvd  s.Lan.+said,  sad. 

Slid  ne.  4i  se.Yks.  sm.  &  sw.Lan. 

siiid  n.  nw.  m.  &  em.Lan.,  se. 

Lan. +  soid,   ms.Lan.  +  spt/,    s. 

Lan.  LMa.  Clis.,  n.Stt+soid. 

wm.Stf,,s.Stf.+so(V/,  ne.inw. 

Der.,  e.DcT.+soid,  Not.  Lei.. 


sw.Nlip.  s.War.+sBi'rf,  se.Hrt. 

+soid,  m.  &  s.Cmb. 
sflrf  sw.Yks.  s.Lan. 
seid  sn.Sc  nm.Sc,  but  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  seid,  em.Sc,  but  Lth. 

Edb.  said,  Peb.  seid,  wm.Sc. 

Ayr.  s.Sc.  n.Nhb.,  se.  i  sw. 

Nhb.  +  svid,    s.Nhb.    n.Dur. 

LMa. 
seid  Inv.  Bch.   Abd.  w.Frf.   e. 

Per.  Peb.  Kcb. 
soid  se.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf.  e.  &  s. 

Der.  Rut.  m.Nhp.  Bdf,  nw. 

Hrt. +SDid,  se.Hrt.    Hnt.   se. 

Cmb.  Ess.  Ken.  e.Sus. 
sprf  sw.Yks.  ms.Lan. 
svid  me.   se.  &  sw.Nhb.   LMa. 

Fit.  sw.Nhp.  s.War.  s.Wor. 

n.  i  se.Shr.  n.Hrf  Oxf  Brks. 

n.Bck.  nw.Hrt.  nw.Nrf.  me. 

Wil.  .sw.Dev. 
sjid  ne.Nrf. 
caid  w.Som.  n.Dev. 
zeid  Gmg.  s.Pem. 
zoidnw.  4i  w.Wil.  Dor.,  but  e. 

Dor.  !}id,  s.Som. 
z3id  e.Dor. 
Sieve,  79 — siv  ne.Sc,  but  Bch. 

Abd.  siv. 
siiv  m.Yks. 
siv  Inv.Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per., 

s.Ayr.+si!',  Uls.,  but  Ant.  5f!', 

Wm.  nnw.Yks. +iri/,  snw.  e. 

se.  &  sw.Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Stf. 

n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin.  Lei.  m.Shr. 

s.Oxf  ne.Cmb.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf 

se.Ken.  Sus. 
SIV  wm.Sc.  Ayr.,   but  s.Ayr.+ 

siv,  Lth.  Peb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Ant. 

Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.  i  m.Cum.Wm. 

nnw.Yks. 
sev  n.Dev. 
ziiv  nw.Wil.  e.Dev. 
civ  Glo.  w.Wil.  w.Som. 
zlv  Dor.  e.Som. 
Sigh,    153,    358,   359.  360— srt/ 

Inv.,  Bch. +  sjx>  Abd.  +se\, 

S3X,  Ayr,  but  n.Ayr.+s<>x,  s. 

Ayr.    sex,    s.Sc.+iffi/'x,   seix, 

Nhb.,  but  se.Nhb.  sei,  s.Dur. 

n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  &  e. 

Yks.,  se.Yks.  +stt.  es.Yks.  n. 

nw.i  sw.Lan.  n.Der.  n.  &nw. 

Lin.  s.Oxf.  e.Suf 
saix  Sh.L 
sai/  Dor.+2B/,    but    e.Dor.    S3i, 

Som.+zai,  nw.Dev. 
saik  s.Lan.+stii,  s.Chs.  m.Shr. 
sa  m.  i  se.Yks. 
so/ em.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.,  m.Bck. 

+soi. 
sst'ix  s.Sc. 
sex  ne.Sc,   but   Bch.  sai,  s^x, 

Abd.+s«/,  s3Xt  S.Ayr. 
sei  se.Nhb. 

sei'x  s.Sc.  Uls.,  but  Ant.  six. 
sex  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  sai.  s^x- 
six  Sc,  but  Sh.L  saix,  '"v.  sai, 

ne.Sc.  sex,  Bch.  sai,  S3x,  Abd. 

sai,  sex,  ^■'X)  sn.Sc  s»x,  wm. 

Sc.  sex,  Ayr.  sai,  n.Ayr.  sai, 

S3X,  S.Ayr,  sex,  s.Sc  sai,sieix, 

seix.  Ant. 
s;/Yks.,  but  nnw.  &  e.Yks.  sai, 

m.Yks.   5(7,  se.Yks.  sai,  sd, 

sw.Yks.  si,  es.Yks.  sai.  Cor. 
.■if  sw.Yks.,  se. Lan. +so(i. 
soi  n.Stf    S.Lin.    Lei.    m.Bck. 

Bdf  se.Ken. 
soik  se.Lan. 
svx  sn.Sc. 


sui' w.Hrt.  me.Wil. 

suif  svj.Dev. 

S3X  Bch.  Abd.,  n.Ayr. +sai. 

SSI  ne.Nrf  e.Dor. 

zai  Sus.  Som.  e.Dev. 

zi/Dev.+ZDif,  but  nw.Dev.  sai/, 

e.Dev.  eai,  sw.Dev.  svif. 
cui  nw.  &  w.Wil.  Dor. 
ciJ;/Dev. 

SIght,77,358— snix'Sh.ii  Or.L 
stilt  es.Yks.  e.Suf  Sus.,  but  e. 

Sus.  soit. 
s(i</em.Lan.+sf/,  Rut.  m.Nhp. 
sseixt  s.Sc. 
sseit  n.Cum.+s7/. 
sext  nm.Sc,  but  w.Frf  e.Per. 

sixt,  Uls.+sf/x/,  seit,  but  Ant. 

six/. 
sei\t  Uls. 
seit  Uls.   me.Nhb.,  s.Nhb. +51/, 

nw.  &  se.Yks.  +  Si/,   LMa.  s. 

Chs.,  n.Stf +so;'/,  ne.Der. 
sext  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  hxt. 
seixt  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  sixt,  Abd. 

sixt,  S3xt. 
set  w.Som. +zel. 
si\t  Bch.,  Abd.+sj\/,  w.Frf  e. 

Per.  S.Ayr.  Peb,  Kcb.  Ant. 
sit  m.Yks.+s«/,  nw.Lan. +si/. 
sijt  m.Yks. 
sit  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  & 

m.Cum.  Wm.   nw.   e.   se.   & 

sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  em.  se.  sw. 

&  s.Lan.  n.  nw.  &  s.Der.  n. 

&  nw.Lin. 
soit  n.Stf  e.Der.  s.Lin.  Lei.  e. 

&   w.War,    m,Bck.   se.Cmb. 

Ken.  e.Sus. 
svxt  sn.Sc. 

suite.  &  s.Oxf  w.Hrt. 
si\t  Abd,  Ayr,,  but  s,Ayr.  si\7, 

Lth.  Edb. 
S3it  ne.Nrf  I.W. 
zel  w.Som. 
^(7//  e.Dev, 

ju// w.Wil,  Dor.  sw.Dev. 
Sign,  223. 
Signify,  364. 
Silk,  70, 253— si7*  Inv.  Bch.  Abd. 

w.Frf  e. Pens. Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 

sw.&s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.&  m.Cum. 

Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  Stf  LMa. 

n.Der,  nw, Lin,  s.Oxf  se.Ken. 
sioi  me, Wil. 
sulk  nm.Sc,  but  w.Frf  e.Per. 

si/k,  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr,  silk,  Lth, 

Edb.  n.Bck.  w.Som. 
S3!k  Peb.  n.Nhb. 
zi/k  Dor.  Som.,  but  w.Som.  sulk, 

e.Dev. 
Silly,  135,229,  331 — sf/(' em.Sc, 

but  Lth.  Edb.  suli,  s.Sc. 
siV;  Or.L,  s.Ayr.+su/;,  Ant.  sw. 

ji  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum. 

Wm.  sw.Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Stf 

n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

me.Wil. 
site  Kcb. 

suli  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
S3le  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  e.Per. 
s.>/i' In  V.Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  sili,su!i. 
sjh  n.Nhb. 
zili  Sus.  nw.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  e. 

Dev. 
Silver,  279. 
Sin,  III — sen  ne.Sc.  +  sen,  but 

Bch.  Abd.  S3>i,  s.Sc.  e.Dor. 
sen  ne.Sc. 
sin  Sh.L,    Inv.+s»«,  w.Frf   e. 

Per.  wm.Sc  Ayr.  Kcb.  Uls. 

me.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  n.  &  s. 


Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 

Lan.  LMa.  Stf  n.  &  nw.Der. 

Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf. 

e.Suf  se.Ken.  Sus. 
sill  w.Som. +2i«. 
suii  Inv.  sn.Sc. 

S3II  Bch.  Abd.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb. 
zen  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  sen. 
zin  w.Wil.  Som.,  but  w.Som. 

sm,  zin,  e.  Dev. 
zin  w.Som. 

Since,  328— s«/ii  Or.L  s.Abd. 
sein  Cai. +si')i,  Cum. +sf>i,  but  n. 

Cum.  SIK. 
sfii  Sc.+S(«,  but  Or.L  sain,  Cai. 

+sein,  s.Abd.  s«iii,  w.Frf  e. 

Fer.+ssn,  Ayr.  sins,  n.Ayr.+ 

sins,  Lth.  Edb.  S3n,  Kcb.  sins, 

Nhb.,  but  n.Nhb.  sens,  sw.  & 

s.Nhb.  siHS,  Dur.  Cum.,  Wm. 

-i-sins,  but  n.Wm.+si'jii,  Yks. 

+sin,  Lan. +s.?>i,  but  em.  sw.  & 

s.Lan.  si'«,  Der. +si'<i,  but  n. 

Der. +S51I,  Lin.,  but  nw.Lin. 

siVi,  n.Nhp.  War.  Shr.,  but  m. 

Shr.  sens,  e.An.  Sus. 
sens  n.Nhb.  s.Stf  m.Shr,  Oxf. 
sill  Sc,  Ir,,  but  Ant,  siiis,  n,Cum. 

Yks.  em.  sw.  Ji  s.Lan.  Chs., 

n.Stf +S111S,  Der.  nw.Lin.  Lei. 
sins  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. +siii.  Kcb. 

Ant.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Wm.  I. Ma. 

n.Stf  se.Ken. 
si3n  n.Wm. +s<';i. 
s3n  w.Frf  e.Per.+s^")!,  Lth,  Edb, 

Lan,  n,Der, 
.sins  Som,,  hwtw.Som. zinz.svnz. 
zinz  w.Som.+zunz,  e,Dev. 
zuns  nw,Wil. 
zunz  w.Som. 
Sinew,  268. 
Sing,  71,  274, 425, 426, 427, 429, 

432 — sail]  Ant. 
seiy  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  si'i;. 
set)  s.Sc.  Glo. 
si>j  Or.L,   Inv.+siif,  Bch.  Abd. 

w.Frf  e.Per.,  Ayr. +S3>j,  Kcb. 

sw.  i  S.Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  sw. 

Yks.  n.  &  se.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf. 

n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  se.Ken. 
siijg  m.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  Lei. 
sri;  Inv. 

S3>j  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb. 
Z3IJ  nw.Wil.  Dor. 
si'i;  Sus.  Som.  e.Dev. 
Singe,  352,  425,  433,  434. 
Single,  256,  272. 
Sink,  71, 340,  425,  426,  427.429- 

432 — saiijk  Ant. 
seijk  s.Sc. 
siijk  \nv.  +  svijk,  Bch.  Abd.  w. 

Frf  e.Per.,  Ayr. +s3>jk,  Kcb. 

sw.&s.Nhb.  n.&m.Cum.  Wm. 

sw.Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf  n. 

Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  se.Ken. 
sui;*  Inv. 

S.11;*  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb. 
sei]k  Glo.  nw.Wil,  Dor. 
zi>]k  Sus.  Som.  e.Dev. 
Sister,  284,  379 — s«to>)  w.Som. 

+ZDSt3(r). 

sistJ>3(r>V!m.,  but  n.Wm.  sis/jr, 

w.Wm.  sistjr,  n.Lan. 
sist/}r  n.Cum. +sis/ji-. 
sisWi)  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks. 

em.  se.di sw.Lan.  Stf  n.Der. 

Lin.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 
sistjr  Or.L    Inv.,    Abd. +sjs^<'»', 

wm.Sc,    Ayr.  +  sistJr,    Kcb. 

Ant.  sw.Nhb.  w.Wm.,  LMa. 

+sis^3r. 


SISTER 


L163J 


SNAWP 


su/j.n  s. Laii. 

i'is^>' n.Cum.  n.Wm.  I. Ma. 

Sfsljr  Bell.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Pcr. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
zeslJ{r)  Dor. 
«i4/j(r^Sus.  nw.Wil.  nw.Som.  c. 

Dev. 
zvstun  ^K.^om. 

Sit,  68,  425,  437,  429,  430, 433— 
ill    S.Ayr.  +  M/,    s.Sc.    ne.Nrf. 

Sus. 
«//s.Ayr.  Kcb.  Uls.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 

Diir.  n.  &  m.Cuin.  Wm.  sw. 

Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  Stf.  n.  i  nc. 

Der.  n.Hrf.  s.O.'<f.  sc.Kcn. 
^il  Inv.  Bell.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Pcr. 

cin..Sc.  Ayr.,  but  S.Ayr,  set,  si/, 

n.Nlib. 
jf/Wil.  Por. 
sii  Som.  e.Dev. 
Six,  361 — saks  Or.I.  ne.Sc,  em. 

Sc.  +s€ks. 
saris  Sh.I.  e.Suf. 
srks  em.  &  s.Sc. 
siks  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Keb. 

Ant.   sw.  &  s.Nhb.   Dur.   m. 

Cum.   Wm.   nm.    &  sw.Yks. 

Lan.  I. Ma.  Stf.  n.Dcr.  I. in.  m. 

Nhp.s.Nrf.s.Oxf.se.Ken.mc. 

Wil. 
sjks  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  sits, 
snks  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  ziks. 
3fks  sw.Dev, +!siks. 
ats  Sus.  nw.Wil.  e.Dor.  Som. 

e.  &  sw.Dev. 
Sker,  323. 
Skill,  337. 
Skim,  337. 
Skin,  68, 337— .'i/'iVi  w.Frf.  e.Pcr. 

Ayr.  Keb.  Ant.Nhb.Dur.Cum. 

Wm.   Yks.   Lan.   I, Ma.    Clis. 

Stf.  Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nbp. 

War.  Wor.  Shr.  Oxf.  e.An. 

se.Kcn.  Sus.  Wil.  Dev.  Cor. 
skill  w.Som. 

skAti  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
Skip,  337. 
Skirt,  337. 
Skist,  323. 
Skull,  337. 

Sky,  178,249,337 — skaesm.L^n. 
skill  Inv.  nc.  Ji  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  c. 

Per.  win.Sc.  Ayr.  Keb.  Ant. 

sw.  4i  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 

nnw.   &   snw.Yks.,  se.Yks.+ 

ska.  sw.  Si  es.Yks.  n.  nw.  & 

.sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Dcr.  Lin.  m. 

Shr.  s.Oxf.   Sus.,  but  e.Sus. 

skoi.  e.Dev. 
sk'i  m.  Si  se.Yks. 
skiii  s.Sc.    em.  &  s.Lan.    I. Ma. 

S.Chs..  nw.Der.+.</t/Vii,  Rut.+ 

skoi,  s.War.  e.Suf. 
skeiV\s.,  but  Ant.  skai,  me.  & 

se.Nhb.  c.Yks. 
s*in.Nlib. 
fkjai  Sh.I. 
sk/'iii  n w.  Der. 
6*0/ se. Lan.  n.  fc  wm.Stf.  Rut. 

Lei.  m.Nhp.Glo.  Bck.  sc.Kcn. 

e.Suf. 
fipi  w.Hrt.  me.  j:  w.WU,  Dor. 

w.Som.  Dev.  w.Cor. 
5<vi  ne.Nrf. 
Slack,  24. 
Slain,  48— s/(ii«Glo.  se.Ken.  w. 

Wil.  e.Dor. 
slaii  nnw. Yks. 
sUiii  s.Oxf.    ne.Nrf.   e.Suf.   e. 

Ken. 
sle»t  ne.Sc.,  but  Bch.  Abd.  5//(i, 


se.  &  sw.Nhb.,  se.Yks.+. </(>«, 

sw.Yks.  n.Stf.  Lin.  w.IIrt. 
s/rii  s.Sc. 
slcH  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.    e. 

Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Ltli.  Edb. 

Kcb.   mc.  &  s.Nhb.   m.Cum. 

w.Wm.  Lan. 
47i>»  nc.  m.  i  se.Yks. 
Slanget,  323. 
Slate,  20 1 . 

Slaughter,  36.  284,  358,  359— 
s/axljr  Bell.  Abd.  S.Ayr.  Ant. 
slafliKr'  Dur.  Cum.,  but  m.Cuni. 

sloiilM\     Yks.,     but    c.Yks. 

slft//»tr\  Lan.,  but  em.  4:  sw. 

Lan.  slp/j  r>. 
slaf/<3ir>  c.Yks. 
.•./nH/.>»- sw.Nhb. 
sln\l3r  w.Frf.  e.Per.,   n.Ayr.  + 

sUin\tji'.  Ptb, 
sinlxr)  sc.Kcn. 
sltixljr  Keb. 
sltiit\t^r  n.Ayr. 
.s/rt/.>»-I.M.n. 
sloiitxn  m.Cuiu. 
s/px'^f  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  ^lii\/^r, 

slauxlii;  S.Ayr.  sla\lji;  I.tli. 

Edb. 
sipfMry  em.   &   sw. Lan.    Stf.   n. 

Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  nie.Wil. 
Slay — slai  Glo.  se.Ken.,  w.Wil. 

+e!se,  w.Som. 
slsb  ne.Nrf. 
slei    e.Suf.    Som.,    but  w.Som. 

slni,  e.Dev. 
*/<■.>  sw.Nhb.  e.  sc.  &  sw.Yks.  n. 

Stf.  n.  Jt  nw.Lin.  w.IIrt. 
s/f  Sc.  se.  ,Vr  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m. 

Cum.    w.Wm.   em.   se.    &  s. 

Lan.  I. Ma.  n.Der.  s.Lin. 
s/if  m.Yks. 
sir  Lei. 
chi  Dor. 
,-/«  w.Wil. 
Sleep,  131.  132,  425.  (27,  420, 

432  —  slfip    nn\v.^'ks.  +  sli/>, 

snw.Yks.,    m.Yks.  +  sli.>/>,  s. 

Chs.  n.Stf.  Lei.  m.Nhp. 
s/tip se.Lan.+slcfi,  e.Suf. 
slep  sc.I.an.   e.Som.,    w.Som. + 

zlcp,  :li.>p,  n.Dev. 
5//^  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  mc.Wil. 
sti.fp  m.Yks.,   n.Dcr.   nw.Lin.+ 

slip,  s.Lin.  s.Oxf.  w.Wil. 
sUp  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.   e.Per.  Ayr.. 

but  S.Ayr,  slip.  Kcb.  s.Sc,  n. 

Cum.+>/r^  I. Ma. 
slip  Or.I.   inv.   sn.Sc.  wm.Se., 

but  n.Ayr.  slip,  s.Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.  Ant.  Nlib..  n.  &  s.Dur. 

n.  t  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  c.  sc. 

i  sw.Yks.  n.  cm.  sw.  i  s.  Ian. 

s.Stf.  n.  U  nw.Der.  nw.Lin. 

Rut.   n.Shr.   m.Bek.   ne.Nrf. 

se.Ken.  Sus.,  but  w.Sus.  .«/(/>. 
zlfp  Dor. w.Som.  nw.  &  sw.  Dev. 
sliip  w.Som. 
Sleeve,  145— 1/<-;;' n.Stf.  Sus. 
sliiv  sc.Lan.,  n.Der.  nw.Lin.+ 

sliv,  s.Oxf. 
sl'iv  Sc.   Ant.  sw.  i   s.Nlib.    n. 

Dur.  n.  i  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw. 

Yks.  n.  in.4isw.Lan.  I. Ma.  s. 

Stf.  n.Dcr.  nw.Lin.  se.Ken. 

me.Wil. 
»lev  Dor. 
Slew,  167,  249— s//K  Kcb.+j//<,  s. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  w.Wm. 

sw.Yks.   cm. Lan.   s.Stf.  nw. 

Lin.  Som. 
slji'i  l.Ma. 


sli'i  Sc,  but  Kcb.+,</iM,  sw.Nhb. 

sc.Lan.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  e.Dev. 
Slide,  425,  427,  429,  43a. 
Slight,  77,  358—5/(11/  w.Wm.  n. 

Der.  s.Oxf.  Sus.  c. Dev. 
i/fii/em.Lan. 

i/f// s.Nhb.  l.Ma.,  n.Slf.+4/oi/. 
slcit  Inv, 
i/fV  w.Som. 
slixl    Abd.+j/jx/,    S.Ayr.    Pcb. 

Kcb.  Ant. 
shI  m.Cum.  s.Lan. 
sloil  n.  &  s.Stf.  se.Ken. 
i/i«/ me.Wil. 
sh\l  Bch.    Abd.    Ayr.,    but  s. 

Ayr.  slixl,  Lth.  Edb. 
Sling,  55.  425,   427.   433— j/;^ 

Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Pcr.  Ayr. 

Kcb.  sw.&s.Nhb.  Dur.n.  u  m. 

Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  n.  it  se. 

Lan.  Stf.n. Der. nw.Lin. s.Oxf. 

sc.Kcn.  Som.,  but  w. Som.  c//i;. 
sliijg  m.  4  sw. Lan. 
shij  n.Nhb.  Lth.  Edb. 
zliij  Dor. 

slii}  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
Slinget,  323. 
Slink,  425,  427,  429.  432. 
Slit,  67,  425,  427,  429.  432— t/// 

Inv.,  Abd. +  ■•,/.»/,  S.Ayr.    Keb. 

Ant.    sw.    i   s.Nhb.    n.Dur. 

m.Cuin.  Wm.   sw.Yks.    Lan. 

l.Ma.  Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s. 

Oxf.    sc.Kcn.  Sus.   me.Wil. 

Som. 
shI    Bch.    Abd.    w.Frf.    e.Pcr. 

Ayr.,  but  S.Ayr.  4///,  Lth.  Edb. 
zlrl  Dor. 
,-/;/  c.Dcv. 
Sloe,  268,  383,  384. 
Sloonge,  323. 

Slow,  127— .s/(7ii  Glo.  se.Ken. 
sla  s.Sc.+.^la.  me. Nhb.,  se.Nhb. 

+s/o,  s.Nhb.,  n.Dur.+s/oK,  s. 

Dur.  n.Cum.+s/(l,   nnw.Yks., 

snw.Yks.+i/p,  n.  It  nw.Lan. 

w.Wil. 
sla  s.Sc. 

slej,  slij  m.Yks.+s/<w. 
slo  ne.Se.,  but  Bch.  Abd.  .«/o. 
sli'ii  n.Dur.  s.Stf.  s.Oxf.  Ess.  c. 

Suf.  e.Sus. 
.-/ii.(ni.Yks.,se.Yks.+67p,sw.Yks. 
^Ip  n.Nhb.  m.Cum.  snw.  tc  se. 

Yks.  l.Ma.  n.  &  nw.Lin. 
slo  Sh.I.  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc. 

w.Frf.    e.Pcr.    wm.Sc    Ayr. 

Lth.  I'.db.  Kcb.  Uls.  se.  Je  sw. 

Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cuin.  Wm.  c. 

Yks.  m.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n. 

Stf.  n.  i  nw.Der.  s.Lin.  Lei. 

Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  slou. 
slvu  ne.Nrf.  mc.Wil. 
Slunk.  272. 
Small,  40, 255, 298 — sindne.Sc. 

w.Frf.  e.Per.  3.Ayr.' Ant.  n. 

Cum. 
snidl  Dor.  w.Som.  nw.Dev. 
snid  Peb.  Kcb. 
siiiH  me.Wil.  e.Dev. 
siiioil  w.  &  sw.Yks. 
smp  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  m.Cuin. 

Wm.  n.  sc.  sw.  U  s.Lan.  n. 

Der.  Sus. 
smfl  l.Ma.  s.Stf.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 

se.Ken. 
smo  sw.Nhb.  em.  U  sm.Lan. 
Smart,56  —  5Min>7sw.  Nhb.  l.Ma. 
snidl  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Win. 

sw.Yks.    n.    &   se.Lan.    Stf. 

Der.  Lin.  Not.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp. 


War.  Wor.  Shr.  Oxf.  Ken. 

Sus.   me.Wil.    w.Som.   Dev. 

w.Cor. 
smirri  s.Sc. 

sHial  sw.Lan.  nw.Som. 
smtrl  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 

Lth.  Edb.  Pcb.  Keb.  Ant. 
■JMii/ sm.Lan. 
Smash,  27 — smaif  sm.  ic  s.Lan. 

Som. 
iiiin/nc.Sc.  w.Frf.  c.I'er.  wm. 

Sc,  s.Ayr.+smi/,  Kcb.  Ant. 

Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  snw.  & 

se.Yks.  n.se.i  sw.Lan.  I.  Ma., 

n.Stf.+iiiic/,  n.  ^  nw.Der.  s. 

Lin.  s.Oxf. 
swirt/Lth.  Edb. 
siiiai/me.  &  w.Wil, 
iwayne.Nrf.  Suf.  Dor.  e.Dev. 
«««</ S.Ayr,  e.  &  sw.Yks.  n.Stf. 

n.  ai  nw.Lin. 
siiic/sc.Kcn. 
5lfiq/"  s.Stf. 

Smeek,  340,  341. 
Smell,  52,  428,  433— iiMf/Sh.  k 
Or.I.Sc.  n.Ir.  Nhb.  Dur. Cum. 
Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  l.Ma. Chs.  Stf. 
Der.  Lin.  Not.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp. 
War.  Wor.  Shr.  Oxf.  e.An. 
Ken.  Sus. 
sunt  Wil.  nw.Dcv. 
stuvl  w.Som. 
Smelt,  323. 
Smeuse,  323. 
Smite,  425. 
Smith,  316. 
Smithy,  315. 
Smoke,  340. 

Smooth,  162,  317 — siiiin9  em. 
I.an.+.s(H/<ff,  n.  u  s.Stf. 
sniiiid  sw.Yks. 

snn'iS   ne.Sc.    Kcb.  Ant.    Nhb. 

Dur.  Cum.  Win.  n.  em.  &  sw. 

Lan.   l.Ma.   n.Dcr.  n.  4  nw. 

Lin.  s.Oxf.  sc.Kcn.  me.Wil. 

snn'i^  w.Frf.  e.Pcr.  Ayr. 

siikfA  Or.I. 

siin'h)  Lth.  e.Suf.  e.Dev. 
Smush,  323. 

Snail,  48— iii(ii/nc.Yks.+i«n/,s. 
I.in.+5«/'//,  s.Pcm.  se.Ken.  w. 
Wil.,  w.Dor.+s«a/,  e.Som. 
SH(ji>/ e.Dor. 
siiiil  ne.Yks. 
siiH  Sh.I.  w.Dor. 
sunt     Ant.,     nnw.Yks.  +  siml, 
snw.Yks.     n.Wor.    se.Brks., 
m.Bck.+i(i«/,  e.Suf.,  n. Dev. i- 
ciieil. 
surmise,  tc  sw.Nhb.,  nnw.  Yks., 
ni.Yks.+4<iw/,  sw.Yks.  n.Stf., 
n.Lin.+sm7,  s.Lin.,  w.War. t- 
.</»>/,  s.Oxf.  m.Bek.  Bdf.  w. 
Hrt.  s.Sur.  Sus.  w.Wil. 
5110/  ne.Sc. 
siiel  s.Sc.  n.Cum. 
snil Inv. sn.Sc.  w.Frf.c.Per.wm. 
Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  me.  * 
s. Nhb.  Dur.  n.  cm.sm.  se.  sw. 
ms.  4c  s.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Stf.  n.4e 
nw.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.  4:  sw. 
Nhp. 
siiial  nw.Lan. 

iiii>/e.  Yks. +.sii/7,m.  Yks.  w.War. 
siiTl  e.  4i  se.Yks.  wm.Stf  n.Lin. 

Lei. 
tiiail  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  snaiil,  w. 

Dor.  snail,  sttxl. 
ziieil  n.Dev. 
Snaste,  323. 
Snawp,  323. 
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Sneeze,  190 — sneis  n.Stf. 
mis  me.Wil. 

SHWs  n.Der.  nw.Lin.+s;;?^. 
ml::  Inv.  nc.  i  sn.Sc.  w.Fif.  c. 
Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.s  Sc. 
Ant.   Nlib.  Diir.   Cum.   Wm. 
Vks.  Lan.  I. Ma.  Chs.  n.Der. 
nw.Lin.Rut.Lei.s.Oxf.  Ken. 
Sus.  e.Dev. 
Snicker,  323. 
Snooze  =  a  noose,  323. 
Snop,  323. 

Snow,  127,  249,  425,  429— s)»i» 
m.Nhp.+s»io/(,  Glo.  nw.Nrf. 
se.Ken. 
Sim  Sh.  Si  Or.I.,  ne.Sc.  +  siijav, 
sn.  &  nm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Peb.  Ant. 
n.  &  me.Nhb.,  se.Nhb. +4V!0, 
s.Nhb.,  Dur.  +  s«o,  n.Ciim.+ 
siios.  sw.Wm.  nnw.  &  snw. 
Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  w.Wil. 
sita  Kcb.  s.Sc,  Uls. +s«6,  but 

Ant.  snn. 
siijdv  ne.Sc. 
iiioti   s.Stf.,    ne.Nhp. +5»o,   m. 

Nhp.  s.Oxf. 
sito^  n.Cum.,  e.Yks.+sudj  m.  & 

sw.Yks. 
Slip  wm.Sc.  Ltli.  Edb.  ni.Cum. 
ne.Wm.    ne.    se.    &    es.Yks. 
I. Ma.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  Glo.  w. 
Sus.  nw.  &  e.Dev. 
sitou  e.Suf. 

siw  Uls.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  Dur.  w. 
Wm.  e.Yks.  em.  sm.  se.  sw. 
ii  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.  nw.  e.  &  \v. 
Der.  S.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.Nhp. 
s.War.  m.Shr.  nw.  &  w. 
Som. 
siwii  ne.Nrf.  e.Sus.  me.Wil. 
c»p  Dor. 

So,  135,  235,  444 — snn  se.Ken. 
sse  Sh.l.+se, 
set  Ant. 

sell  Ess. +SOH,  but  e.Ess.  son. 
sei  ne.Yks.+se,  si>,  nw.Yks. +sd.', 
snw.  Yks. +s;'n,  sh,  e.Yks.+sw, 
so,  m.Yks..  nm.Yks.+5w,  stu, 
sm.Yks.+sw. 
se  (unstressed  form)  Sh.  &  Or.L 
nc.Sc.  Frfi  Ayr.  Edb.  Peb. 
Wgt. 
i«  Sh.  &  Or.L,  Cai.+5o,  ne.Sc, 
sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. Per. +  40,  em. 
&  wm.Sc.  S.Ayr.  Kcb.,  Wgt. 
sw.Nhb. +  41,  so,  ne.Yks. 
si  (unstressed  form)  s.Sc.  mc.  4; 
s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  e.Wm.  nc. 
ni.  !t  c.Yks. 
sm  e.Cum.+sw,  w.Cum.+sw,  SK.^ 
n.  li  c.Wm.+si>,  s.Wm.,  n. 
Yks. +  si>,  nw.  nnw.  &  snw. 
Yks.,  nw. Lan. +5M^. 
.sr>  s.Sc. +50.  n.  m.  c.  &  w.Cum. 
n.  c.  &  w.Wm.  n.  ne.  snw.  c. 
nm.  4i  sm.Yks.,  sc.Yks.+5p. 
si  Wgt.,  mc.  &  sc.Nhb.+s(5,  sw. 
Nlib.,   s.Nhb.    n. Dur. +S0,   s. 
Dur. 
son  m.Nhp. +40<'.  so,  s.Oxf.  n. 
Bck.,  Hrt.+sd,  butw.Hrt.  SH*, 
Hnt.  ne.Nrf.,  e.Suf.+soKjEss.. 
c. Sus. +sd. 
SO)  c.  Si  m.Lin. 
sp  se.Yks. 

so  ^unstressed  form)  n.Ayr.  n. 
Dur. nw.Yks. s.Lan. C.Lin,  m. 
Shr.  w.Oxf.  Bdf.  e.Sus.  w 
Som.  n.  4i  s.Dev. 
sou  c.Suf.  e.Ess.  e.Ken.  s.Sur. 
w.Sus. 


sd;  nw.  Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  m.  Nhp. 
idCai.  sn.Sc.  nm.Sc,  but  w.Frf. 

c.Per. +sf,  wm.  &  s.Sc.  Uls., 

but  -Ant.  sei,  Nhb..  but  me.  & 

se.Nhb.  +  sf,  sw.Nhb. +st",  si, 

s.Nhb.+s7,  n.Dur.  c.Yks.,  sw. 

&  s. Yks. +  SHJ,  em.  sm.  se.  & 

sw.Lan.  LMa.  s.Chs.  Stf.,  but 

cni.Stf.  sw,  wm.  &  s.Stf.  sn, 

Der..   but  nw.Der.   sn.    Not. 

Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  War.  Wor. 

Shr.,  but  n.  &  m.Shr.  sn3,  e. 

Hrf.+cd,  n.  nw.  &  e.Oxf.  Brks. 

Bck.,  Bdf.  +  siw,   Hrt.  e.An., 

but  ne.Nrf.  son,    e.Suf.   son, 

son,  Ess.  sen,  son,  but  e.Ess. 

soH,n. Ken. e.Sus.,  w.Wil.  sw. 

Dev.+so,  Cor.,  but  e.Cor.  cu. 
sn  (unstressed  form)  ra.  &  s.Lan. 

Chs.  Stf.  e.Suf. 
sii)  w.Cum.  nm.  se.  w.  sw.  es.  & 

s.Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  ii  s.Lan.  em. 

Stf.  n.  &  m.Shr.  Bdf.  w.Hrt. 
sn  s.Chs.  wm.  &  s.Stf.  nw.Der. 
CO  (unstressed  form")  e.Hrf.  Sus. 

Hnip.  w.Som.  n.Dev.  se.Cor. 
CO  e.Hrf.  s.Pem.  Glo.  Hmp.  w. 

Wil.  w.Dor.  w.Som.  n.  sw.  i 

s.Dev.  e.Cor. 
sii  e.Dor.  e.  &  s.Som. 
[The  unstressed  form  is  gen.  s*.] 
Soak,  249,  340. 
Soap,  121,  122— s(i»/' se.Ken. 
seip  Ant. 

sefi  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  c.Per.+sop. 
scp  em.Sc.  Aj'r.  Kcb. 
siap  m.Cum.  Wm. 
sjep  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.+sd/i. 
sop  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
so3p  n.Stf.,  nie.Wil.+sp/». 
spp  me.Wil. 

sd)p  se.Lan.  nw.Lin.  s.O.'jf.  Sus. 
sop  s.Nhb.    n.Dur.,    em. Lan.  + 

su>p,  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  s. 

Stf. 
snp  s.Chs. 
snip  sw.Yks.  n.  m.  &  em. Lan.  n. 

Der. 
snp  Lei. 

zip  w.Som.+.^iM/'. 
cpp  Dor.  e.Dev. 
ziijp  w.Som. 
Sod,  82. 

Soft,  279 — sn/l  Or.I.   nc.Sc.  w. 

Frf.  c.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.,  n. 

Cum. +so/?,  s.Stf.  ne.Nrf  Sus. 
soft  Lth.  Edb.  m.Nhp.,  se.Ken. 

■¥s(>ff. 
s«/s.Nhp.  Glo.  Hmp..AVil.+so//, 

sal.  Dor.  Som.,  but  w.Som. 

spf,  Dcv. 
sq/'i.Ma. 
soft  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m. 

Cum.  sw.Yks.  n.  cm.  &  sw. 

Lan.  n.Stl.  n.  nc.  &  w.Der. 

Lin.  s.Oxf.  Wil. 
sji/w.Som. 
sp// se.Lan.  se.Ken. 
soft  Peb. 
rat  Wil. 
Soften,  290. 
Soil,  sb.,  2T3 — snil  n.Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf. 

Glo.  s.O.\f.  Lon.  se.Ken.  Sus. 
said  me.Wil. 
sail  cm.  U  ms.Lan.  LMa.  ne.  & 

w.Der. 
seil  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  s.i\yr.  Peb. 
soil  w.Frf.  c.Per.  Ant.  n.  &  s. 

Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw. 

Yks.  n.  4:  sni.Lan.  n.Stf.  Lin. 


svil  Bdf. 
s.i// ne.Nrf. 

Sold,  41,  244,  253,  307  —  sand 
em.  se.  &  s.Lan.  n.Der. 
SrtH/ Ant..  I.Ma.+4-0!(/. 
srt»/rf sw.Nhb.  se.Ken. 
sal  ne.Sc. 
snWSh.L 
said  s.Sc. 

seuld  Uls.+sdW.  but  Ant.  sanl. 
sond  n.  &  sw.Lan.,  n.Stf.+4ef(rf, 

ne.Shr. 
soul  LMa. 

so;/Wse.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
so.jW  n.Cum.  s.Oxf. 
spW  wm.Sc. 
sond  m.Lin. 

S(W  s.Stf.  S.Lin.  e.Suf.  Ess. 
sold  Uls.  Rut.  Lei. 
stuld  w.'Wil. +cunl{d. 
sund  ms.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Stf.  nw. 

e.  &  s.Der.  m.Shr.,  ne.Nrf.  + 

SDnld, 
sviild  ne.t^rf.  me.Wil. 
s!fo,<Wn.Ken. 
col  Dor.,  w.Som. +3dW. 
cold  w.Som.  nw.Dev. 
cmtlyd  w.Wil. 
cwold  e.Som. 
Solder,  297. 
Some,  loi — so;>i  Uls.,  but  Ant. 

siitii,  w.Oxt+sitiit. 
sum  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 

n.  nw.  &  em. Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf. 

n.Der.  Lin.  Rut. 
sitin  Ant.  m.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s. 

Lan.  LMa.   Chs.   Dnb.   e.   & 

wm.Stf.  ne.  nw.  e.  &  s.Der. 

Lei.    sw.Nhp.    e.    &    s.War. 

Wor.  n.  &  ne.Shr.,  nw.Oxf.+ 

sum,  w.Oxf.  n.Bck. 
sum  Sc.  m.Nhp.  m.Shr.  n.Hrf. 

e.Hrf.  nw.  e.  &  s.Oxf.  m.Bck. 

r.df.  Hrt.  Cmb.  Nif.  Suf.  Ess. 

Ken.  Cor. 
com  nw.  li  e.Dev. 
cpm  w.Som.+jWHi. 
cum  Glo.  Sus.  Hmp.  Wil.  Dor. 

nw.  c.  Si  w.Som.  n.  S:  s.Dev. 
Somebody,  233,  276,  299. 
Somewhat,  247. 
Son,  100,  loi — sen  Cai.+siH,  ne. 

Sc. +si;«,  but  Bch.  Abd.  sm. 
sin  Cai.  Ant.  e.Som.  nw.Dev. 
si.m  m.Yks.+s;(;/. 
son  Uls.,  but  Ant.  sin,  s.War. 

n.Bck.+s»)/,  e.Dev. +jm. 
snn  me.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur. 

Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  snw.  e.  m. 

nm.  se.  sw.  cs.  ms.  S:  s.Yks.  n. 

nw.  &  cm. Lan.,  n.Stf.+siiii,  s. 

Stf.  n.Der.   Lin.  Rut.,  Lei.+ 

siiii,  Hdi". 
siiii  m.  sm.  se.  sw.  ms.  S:  s.Lan. 

Chs.  LMa.  Fit.  Dnb.  n.  c.  em. 

Si  s.Stf.  nw.  St  c. Der.  Not.  Lei. 

ne.Nhp.,  m.  &  sw.Nhp.+s»», 

e.  St  s.War.  n.Wor..  s.Wor. 

+SV11,  n.  ne.  Si  se.Shr.,  nw. 

&  w.Oxf. +su;;,    n.Bck.    nw. 

Hrt. 
svii  Sh.L  nc.  sn.  nm.  cm.  wm. 

sm.  St  s.Sc.  m.  St  sw.Nhp.  s. 

Wor.  m.Shr.,  e.Hrf. +sm<,  s. 

Pcm.nw.  w.  St  s.Oxf.  Hrt., but 

nw.Hrt.  snii,  Hnt.  Cmb.  Nrf. 

.Suf.  Ess.    Ken.    s.Sur.    Sus. 

me.Wil. 
s.iii  Bch.  Abd. 

.;//(  w.Som.+sc//,  c.  St  s.Dev. 
coil  nw.Som. 


son  e.Hrf.  Glo.  Hmp.  nw.  St  w. 

Wil.  Dor.  w.Som.  n.Dev. 
Song,  32— sn>;  Sh.  St  Or.I.   ne. 

Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.  St  wm. 

Sc.  sm.Sc.    but   S.Ayr,  saij, 

Uls.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.ne. 

nnw.  snw.  e.  ii  m.Yks.,  es. 

Yks. +S01;,  n.  St  nw.Lan. 
saij  S.Ayr.  s.Sc. 
saij  sw.  St  es.Yks.  em.  St  se.Lan. 

LMa.  n.Stf ,  n.Der. +SKI;,  Lin. 

Rut.  m.Nhp.  Oxf.  Nrf.  Suf. 

Ess.  me.Wil. 
spij  se.Ken. 
SOI)  Bdf. 
sni)  S.Lan.  n.Der. 

SKIJg  S.Stf. 

sill)  s.Chs.  Lei.  War. 
siii/gsm.  sw.  &  ms.Lan. nw.Der. 
svy  m.Shr.  n.Hrf. 
SOI)  Sur.  w.Wil.   Dor.  n.   St  c. 

Som.,  w.Som. +apy,  e.  Si  sw. 

Dev. 
cpi)  w.Som. 

Soon,  162,  163,  249,  306,  3at — 
siait  nnw.Yks.+st'/ot. 
sin  n.Aj'r.  Ant. 
sinii    me.   St   sw.Nhb. +iw//,    s. 

Nhb.,  n.Dur.+si>H,   n.   St  m. 

Cum.  ne.Wm.  nnw.  Si  snw. 

Yks.  n.  St  em. Lan.,  se.Lan.+ 

sniit,  n.Stf.  +  si)»»,  s.Stf.,  n. 

Der. +  s»H,  s.Der.,  Rut.+sHii, 

Lei.,  n.Shr.  nw.Hrt.+si(«,  se. 

Hrt.  se.Cmb.  e.Ken. 
siiiit  ne.Nrf.+si()i. 
sijii  n.    &   me.Nhb.,    se.Nhb.+ 

sjuit,  sw.Nhb.  n.  St  s.Dur.  w. 

it  sw.'Wm.   ne.   e.   m.   St  se. 

Yks.  nw.Lan. 
sill  ne.Sc. 
sf/nt  se.Nhb. 
son  m.Nhp. 
snin  sw.  St  ms.Yks.  se.Lan.,  s. 

Lan. +sr(». 
sun  I.Ma.  +  si7//.  s.War.  s.Wor. 

m.Shr.  nw.  e.  it  w.Oxf.  Brks. 

n.Bck.   Bdf.,   e.Suf. +s"",  n. 

Ken.  s.Sur.,  e.Sus. +sk*«,  w. 

Sus. 
snsn  S.Lin.  m.Bck.  e.Sus. 
sun  Uls.,  but  Ant.  si",   m.  sw. 

ms.  St  s.Lan.  I. Ma.,  cm.Stf.+ 

svnii,  n.  &  nw.Der..  e.Der.+ 

svnii.    Not.   Lin.,    but  s.I.in. 

sttsit,   Rut.    ne.Nhp.    e.War. 

n.  St  se.Shr.  n.Hrf.  s.Pem.  s. 

Oxf.  nw.Hrt.  Hnt.  Cmb.,  but 

se.Cmb.    sinii,   nw.Nrf.   Ess. 

se.Ken.  e.Dor. 
soun  n.  e.  St  em. Stf.  ne.  St  e.Der. 
sa-ii  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Peb.  s.Sc. 
scrnit  s.Chs. 
seen  Sh. I. +/(?/(.  Kcb. 
siin   sn.Sc.+/ait,    nm.Sc. +/nn, 

but    w.Frf.    e.Per.   srrn,    sm. 

Sc,  but  S.Ayr,  fin,  Kcb.  sn-it, 

sw. Dev. +cin,  din. 
siin  wm.Sc. +/iit,/irii,  but  n.Ayr. 

sin,   Lth.  Edb. +/»»,  ne.Nrf. 

e.Suf. 
/in  wm.Sc.  S.Ayr. 
frrn  wm.Sc. 
fin  Sh.  it  Or.L  sn.Sc. 
/ihi  nm.Sc. 
/nil  Lth.  Edb. 
;;/<  sw.Dcv. 
cun  me.  St  w.Wil. 
cnn  Glo.,  nw.Wil.+Jftxrf,  e.  fcs. 

.Som. 
eiind  nw.Wil. 


SOON 
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tirn  w.Som. 
:ii'i  n.  k  sw.Dcv. 
c'iii  e.Dev. 
Soot,  i6g,  249 — iiiitsw.  k  s.Nlib. 

n.Diir.     m.Ciim.     nnw.Yks., 

snw.Yks.+siW, 
siit    n.Nhb.,    se. Nlib. +s/'i(/,    s. 

Dur.  Wm.  ne.Yks.,  e.YUs. + 

fill,  m.Yks.,  se.Yks. +SH/,  nw. 

Lan. 
til  ne.Sc.+sB/,  n.  &  s.Ayr. 
i^jiil  se.Nlib. 
.■."1/  sw.  &  ms.Yks. 
in/ Uls.  me.Nlib.e.  sc.  &es.Yks., 

cm.Lan.I.Ma.+5H/,  n.  k  s.Sti. 

S.Lin., Rut. -i-SD/,Glo.,se.Ken. 

+svl. 
si'il  Inv.  n.Cum.  snw.Yks.  n.  i 

sm.Lan.,  se. Lan.+5M/,  sw.  Ai 

s.I.an.  n.  i  nw.Der.  n.  k  nw. 

Lin. 
sill  em.  &  se.Lan.  LMa.  wm. 

Stf.  Lei. 
sol  ne.Sc,  sn.Sc.+scet,  sm.Sc.+ 

siil,  but  S.Ayr,  sit,  Kcb.  sati, 

Lth.  Edb. +  .<h/,  Rut.  s.War. 

s.Wor.  ne.  &  m.Shr.   s.O.xl. 

m.Bck.  Bdf.ne.  iis.Nrf.  Ken., 

hut  se.Ken.+5M/,  s.Sur.  Sus. 

L\V.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
sal  Or.L  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per., 

wm.Sc.+.ti</,  Ayr.,  but  n.  &s. 

Ayr.  sit,  Feb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
siil   nm.Sc,    but   w.Frf.  c.Per. 

snrl,  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Dcv. 
sill  wm.Sc. 
ciil  me.  i  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  s. 

Som. 
Sooth,  316. 
Sop,  82. 
Sore,  126— sM(i)  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m. 

Cum.   nc.   c.    k  m.Y'ks.,    sc. 

Yks.+s/(.><>i. 
.«r,»»-  sw.Nhb. 
ser  .Sh.  .V  Or.L  nc.  nm.  cm.  wm. 

sm.  &  s.Sc.  me.  A:  sc.Nlih.  n. 

Cum.,  Wm. +siiir. 
simn  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
sinr  Wm. 
sojin  n.Stf.   Rut.    Lei.   ne.Nrf. 

Ken.  me.Wil. 
sojr  LMa. 
suj(r)  se.  &  sw.Lan.  Chs.  n.Der. 

n.  S:  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  e.Suf.  s. 

Sur.  Sus. 
it'll-  sn.Sc.  Ant. 
stij  r)  se.  sw.  k  es.Yks.  n.  em. 

ms.  k  s.Lan.   s.Stf.  nw.Dcr. 

S.Lin.  s.War.  n.  nw.  &e.Oxf. 

Brks.,  w.Wil. +*««>-). 
SM>T  n.  k  e.Dev. 
JIM  r>  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  w.Som. 
Sorrow,  3.\g. 
Sort,  383. 

Sough  =  a  drain,  348. 
Sought,  166,  358 — s<jk/sw.N1i1i. 

Wm.  snw.Yks.  em.  sc.  k  s. 

Lan.  n.Der. 
sn\l  XJh.+soxl- 
sal  LMa.  s.War. 
so\l  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Pcr. 

Kcb.  UIs. 
soiixl    sm.Sc.+.«^\^,    but    Kcb. 

soxl,  s.Sc. 
soul  n.  me.  se.  k  s.Nhb.  Dur. 

Cum.  ne.  nnw.  e.  m.  se.  sw. 

&  es.Yks.  n.  nw.  i  sw.Lan. 

nw.Lin. 
so?l  Rut..  nc.Nrf.+.'jPH/. 
»PX'  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
sp/ s.Stf.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  sc.Ken. 


soxl  wm.Sc. 
sol  c.Suf. 
soxl  Ayr.  Peb. 
ij)(i/ ms.Lan.  n.Lin.  ne.Nrf. 
£iil  Brks.  Dor. 
cpl  e.Dev. 
Soul,  127.  306— sti/(/ Or.L +  .'■■(;/, 

Bch.  Abd.  sn.  &  cm.Sc,  wm. 

Sc.+5p/,  sol.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 

sw.Nhb.  Wm.,  nnw.  snw.  k 

sw.Yks. +soh/,  cm.Lan.  +  io/, 

se.Lan.,  s.Lan. +«om/,  GI0.+ 

sfii/,  se. Ken. 
-sYi/Or.L,  w.Frf.  c.Pcr. +sviil. 
seiil  UIs.,  but  Ant.  saiil. 
soul  ncSc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  saiil, 

me.  se.  i  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  k  m. 

Cum.  nnw.  snw.  e.  se.  k  sw. 

Yks.  n.  nw.  sm.  sw.  k  s.Lan. 

J. Ma. 
soiift  m.Lin. 
so>l  m.Yks. 
sojl  nm.Sc,   but  w.Frf    e.Pcr. 

sal,  sviil,  s.O.xf. 
sojld  c.Suf. 
sfl  wm.Sc.    sm.Sc,    but    Kcb. 

saiil,  nw.Lin. 
so/ Inv.  wm.  iSi  s.Sc.  cm.Lan.  n. 

Stf.  n.Der.  Lei. 
sOlrl  ne.Nrf. +5»(/W. 
sii^l  S.Lin. 
sDiil  w.Frf.   e.Per.   nc.    &    nw. 

Der.  w.Wil. 
.suhW  ne.Nrf. 
sml  Glo. 
cp/n.Dev. 
;«((/ e.Dor. 
co^/  e.Dev. 

io/Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  Jo/f/,  w.Som. 
Sound,  sb..  308. 
Sound, nrf/..  104— srtiW  s. Chs.,  n. 

Der.+jo.<»rf,  nw.Dcr. 
saini  s.Stf. 
.svihik/ es.Yks.  n.Lan. 
,<<7^Krf  n.Stf.  n.Der. 
sand   sw.Yks. -tSMHrf,     s.Lan.+ 

steiid. 
sH'iid sm.  sw.  nis.  ,S:  s.Lan. 
sntittis.hin.  Lei.m.Bck.  se.Kcn. 
sfjitd  sw.Yks. 
SDiiit  LMa. 
soHiirf  nw.Lan. 
sun  ne.  k  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr. + 

SHud,  Ant. 
siiiid  Sh.  k  Or.L  w.Frf.  e.Pcr. 

n.Ayr.  Peb.  s.Sc.  me.  k  sw. 

Nhh. 
sun  sm.Sc,  Lth.  Edb.  n.Cum.+ 

sTitid. 
si'iiid  sn.Sc.  Lth.   Edb.  n.  se.  k 

sw.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.*  m.Cum. 

Wm.  nc.   snw.    e.  m.    &   se. 

Yks.  nw.Lin. 
sviiiid  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  c.Suf.  Sus. 

me.Wil. 

sjioirfnc.Nrl. 

zaiiiid  c.Vtev. 

:fiin  w.Som. 

Soup,  386. 

South,  171,  172 — saif'  nw.Dcr.+ 

saiif. 
sauji  nnw.  k  snw. Yks. +.</?/,  es. 

Yks.  n.  &  se.Lan.  s.Slf.  n.  k 

nw.Der. 
saji  sw.Yks. +5«/,  !.Lan.+s»y. 
sff/  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
seiiji  UIs.,  but  Ant.  ii//,  s.Lin., 

Lei.+si)i(/,  n.Wor.  se.Kcn. 
sr.tj'  sw.Yks. 
soiiji  LMa.  n.Stf. 
sup  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 


Per.,  Ayr.+s;?/,  Peb.  Ant.  s. 

Nhb.  n.Cum.  nw.Lin. 
sfi/i  nc.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  siifi, 

wm.Sc  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 

me.  se.  k  sw.Nhb.    Dur.   m. 

Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  snw.  e.  m. 

k  se.Yks.  n.Lin. 
sviif:  Lei.  Oxf.  w.Hrt.  Suf.  me. 

Wil.  e.Dor. 
sfiift  ne.Nrf. 
seii{\  w.Som.+cB/i^. 
ciiiiji  w.Wil. 
Sow,  sb.,    106,  425,  432— i(?i'  s. 

Chs.,   nw.Der.+s(i;(. 
sau  s.Stf.  n.  k   nw.Dcr.,  Glo. 

+evu. 
sd  sw.Yks.,  ms.Yks.+s(«. 
sen  nnw.Yks.+srJ,    s.Lin.    Lei. 

m.Bck.  sc.Ken. 
sill  n.Cum.+50H,  m.Cum.  Wm. 

ne.Yks.,  snw.Yks.+ii/, c.Yks. 

■ysoii,  se.  i  ms.Yks. 
soil  n.Cum.  c.Yks.  LMa.  n.Stf. 
si'i  Sh.  i  Or.L  nc.  &  sn.Sc.  w. 

Frf.  c.Per.  em.  wm.  &  sm.Sc. 

Ant.  me.  sc.  k  sw.Nlib.  Dur. 

nnw.  snw.  k  m.Yks.  n.  nw. 

cm.  sm.  se.  sw.  k  s.Lan.  n.  k 

nw.Lin. 
svu  S.Sc.  Rut.   m.Slir.  Oxf.  e. 

Suf.  c.Sus. 
sir  nw.Dev. 
sjii  ne.Nrf. 
:cu  w.Som, 
:uii  Glo.  w.Sus.  Wil.  e.Som.  e. 

Dcv. 
-->"  n.Dev. 
Sow,  v.,  127,  425,  432— sn»  cm. 

Lan. +40,  Glo.  se.Kcn. 
sn  Sh.L  ne.  k  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  S.Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb.,  s.Sc. 

+sa.  Ant.,  se. Nhb. +sd,  s.Nhb. 

sw.Wm.  nnw.Yks.,  snw.Yks. 

+sd,  n.  k  nw.Lan. 
sa  s.Sc. 

sou  s.Stf.  s.Oxf.,  ne.Nrf. +SBI/. 
soj  e.  m.  At  sw.Yks. 
sp  wm.Sc   Lth.   Edb.   m.Cum. 

ne.  k  es.Yks.  LMa.  Lin.,  but 

s.Lin.  so. 
sou  se.Cmb.  c.Suf. 
so  Inv.  me.  se.  k  sw.Nhb.  s.Dur. 

n.Cum.  w.Wm.  snw.Yks.  em. 

se.  k  sw.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.  k  nw. 

Der.   s.Lin.  Lei.   w.War.   e. 

Oxf.  Sus. 
sou  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil. 
-ff  w.Wil. 
2011  c.Hrf. 
:p  Dor.  nw.Dev. 
;rj  e.Som.  e.Dev. 
Spake — sf^aik  se.Ken. 
fpnk  Sh.  *!  Or.L  no.Sc.  w.Frf. 

e.Pcr.    em.Sc.    s.Ayr.    Kcb. 

Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm. 

Yks.  n.  k  cm. Lan. 
speik  n.  k  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  Dor. 
sfiek  Inv.  n.Ayr. 
Span,  382. 
Spare,  425-  •)29.  134- 
Spark,  37 — spark  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb. 

UIs.  sw.Nhb.  LMa. 
spa>h  em. Lan.  n.Stf.  e.Dev. 
s/iiA  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

sw.Yks.  n.  k  se.Lan.  n.Der. 

nw.Lin.  Glo.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

Sus.  me.Wil.  Dor.  Som. 
spftrk  s.Sc 
s/>^k  sw.Lan. 
spik  sm.Lan. 


Sparrow,  245. 

Speak, 59, 60, 340. 425-  »a6. 437, 

130>  43s  — s/vii  ne.Sc,  but 

Hch.  Abd.  s/ii*,  Ldd.,  nnw. 

Yks.+^/»wjt,  snw.    sw.  k  ms. 

Yks.,  s. Yks.+s/ifJ,  m.  sm.  sw. 

ms.  k  s.Lan.,  s.Stf. +.</■<*,  sprt, 

c.Der.,  Rut.  +sf>fk,  m.Nhp.  + 

splk,  sw.Nhp.+s/>/*.  spik,  nw. 

Oxf.  n.Bck.+»/><*,  Hm.-\^iplk, 

w.Sur. 
spek  Sh.L 
sptik  n.Stf.+  .s/>f*,  n.Lin.+s^ii*, 

e.Suf.  nw.Wil. 
spik  Or.L  Cai.  UIs.,   but  Ant. 

s^r*,  Ldd.  speik,  es.  k  s.Yks. 

se.Lan.  LMa.,  Chs.+s/>f*,  Fit. 

Dnb.  s.Stf.  n.Der.,  ne.Der.  + 

.•:^r*.  nw.Dcr.,  Not. +s/MA.Rui., 

Lci.+s/'7*,  but  n.Lei.  spi^k,  ne. 

Nhp. +  .5/>f*,  sw.Nhp.  s.War. 

n.  k  s.Wor.  n.Shr.,  nc.Shr.+ 

sp%k,    m.Shr.,    se.Shr. +  s^F*, 

Glo.  nw.  e.  k  w.Oxf.  n.  k  m. 

Bck.,  Bdf.+.s/.fi.Cmb.  ne.Nrf. 

w.Suf.  sm.Hmp.  me.Wil.,  e. 

Dor.+s/>«*,  spik,  Som.  Dcv. 
s/i>*  n.Cum.+spik.  m.Wm.,  sw. 

k  s.V/m. +spik,  ne.  nnw.  e.  m. 

k  nm.Yks.,  se.\ks. +splt,  n. 

nw.  fcem.Lan.  n.  nw.  4  s.Lin. 

n.Lei.,  e.Hrf.+s/»r*,  s.Oxf.  se. 

Hrt.  w.Wil.  e.Dor. 
spik  Bch.  Abd.,  sn.Sc+s^fi,  w. 

Frf.  e.Pcr.  em.Sc,  but  Lth. 

Edb.  spik,  wm.Sc.+splk,  Ayr. 

Kcb.  s.Sc.,  se.Nhb. +  s^f*,  n. 

Cum. 
spik  Inv.  sn.  k  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 

Ant.mc.sc.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur. 

e.&  m.Cum.n.  w.sw.&s.Wm. 

se.Yks.  Chs.  n.  e.  em.  wm.  k 

s.Stf.  ne.  k  s.Dcr.  Not.  Lei. 

ne.  m.  k  sw.Nhp.  e.War.  nc. 

k  sc.Shr.  n.  k  e.Hrf.  Bdf.  Hnl. 

nw.  <i  s.Nrf.  Ess.  Ken.  s.Sur. 

Sus.  e.Dor. 
Speck,  340. 
Speech,   131,    i^a—spn'l/  nnw. 

snw.  k  sw.Yks.  n.Stf.  Lei. 
s^Cj//e.Suf. 
spcl/Vh..  but  Ant.  spi//,  se.Lan. 

s.Stf.  Glo.  m.Bck. ne.Nrf.  Sus. 

me.Wil.,    e.Dor.  ■>■  spifip.    w. 

Som.  n.  *  sw.Dev. 
spi>l/n.C\m-[.  +  spll/.  ne.  e.  m.  & 

se.Y'ks.  em. Lan.  nw.  4  s.Lin. 

s.Oxf.    Dor,     but    e.Dor.t 

.<pfl/. 
spil/ne.Sc.  but  Bch.  Abd.  spuf, 

w.Frf.  e.Pcr.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 

Ant.  LMa. 
spU/Or.l.  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  wm. 

Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Nhb.  Dur.  n.  k 

m.Cum.  n.  sw.  k  s.Lan.  n.  k 

nw.Der.  se.Ken. 
Speed,  142, 429 — s/rrV/nnw.Yks. 

+.«/ifrf,  snw.Yks.  n.Slt.  Lei. 
.'pftd  e.Suf. 

sped  s.Stf..  ne.Nrf. +  s/>tW. 
spud  m.Yk%.,  se.Yks.+,</>r(/,  se. 

Lan.  s.Lin.  w.Dor.  c.Dcv. 
.^pid  Sh.L  ne.Sc  w.Frf.  e.Pcr. 

Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  n.Cum.  LMa. 
spid  Inv.  sn.  k  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 

Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  nnw. 

e.  se.  sw.  k  es.Yks.  n.  em.  k 

s.Lan.  n.  *  nw.Der.  nw.Lin. 

Rut.  s.Oxt.  ne.Nrf.  se.Ken. 

c.Sus.  e.Dor.  w.Wil.  w.Som. 
Spell,  433- 


SPEND 


[i66] 


STARVE 


Spend,  50,  428, 429, 433— */!«»(/ 

se.Ken. 
spen  Bch.  Abd.,  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

+  spend.  Kcb.  Ant.,  n.Cum. + 

spend.  I. Ma.  e.Dev. 
spend  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 

Lth.  Edb.  Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  iti. 

Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.  Slf. 

Per.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nlip. 

War.  Wor.  Shr.  Cxf.  Bdf.  e. 

An.  n.S:  e.Ken.Sus.Wil.Dor. 
spen  w.Som. 
Spew,  159,  249 — spm  Abd.  Lth. 

Edb.  n.Nhb. 
spit!  Inv.  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  sw.  &  s. 

Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw. 

Yk.s.  n.  em.  se.  ii  sw.Lan,  n. 

Stf.  Lin.  Not.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp. 

War.  Wor. 
spju  ne.Sc,  but  Abd.  speu,  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  LMa.  s.Oxf. 

se.Ken.  Sus. 
spu  Ant.  n.Der. 
spa  Or.L 
spH  e.Dev. 
Spill,  429. 

Spin,  68.  425.  426,  427,  432— 
spin    Inv.    Ayr.    Kcb.    Ant.    s. 

Nhb.  Dur."  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 

n.Lan.,  em.Lan.+^Z"^;/,  se.  & 

sw.Lan.  I. Ma.  Chs.  Stf.  Der. 

Lin.    Rut.    Lei.   Nhp.   War. 

Wor.  Shr.  Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus. 

Dor.  e.Som.  e.Dev. 
spin  w.Som. 
spin  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Lth. 

Edb.  n.Nhb.  cm. Lan. 
Spire,  158 — spair  Ayr.  Kcb. 
spaiiin  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks. 

sm.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Der.  n.  &nw. 

Lin.  s.Oxf.  e.Suf.  Sus.  w.Wil. 

c.  &  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
spaisr  I.  Ma. 
spd(ri  m.Yks. 

spaiiiry  em. Lan.  s.Chs.  nw.Der. 
speiiir)  s.Nhb.  e.  &  se.Yks. 
s/riV  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
spoinr)  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  Lei.  ne. 

Nrf.  se.Ken. 
spvixr)  Dor.  Dev.,  but  e.Dev. 

spaiiiru  w.Cor. 
Spirit,  211,  229,  231 — spen'i  m. 

Cum.  s.Lan.   n.Lin.  w.  i  s. 

Wor.  Glo.  s.Oxf. 
spent  LMa.  Dor. 
spirit  Ant.  n.Cum.  sw.Lan,  n. 

Stf.  se.Ken. 
spirit  Sus. 
spirit  ne.Sc.  Kcb. 
spirit  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
spirit  Ayr. 
spirit  em.Sc. 
sporit  s.Nhb. 
spvrit  w.Som. 
spirit  Wm.  Yks.  n.  em.  sm.  & 

se.Lan.  n.Der. 
Spise,  323. 

Spit,  68,  425,  429,    433,  434  — 
speet  Dor.  w.Som. 
spet  Lei.,   Oxf.+spil,    Sus.   nw. 

Dev. 
spit  Kcb.   Ant.   sw.   &   s.Nhb. 

Dur.  Wm.  Yks.  n.Lan..  em. 

hzn.+spif,     se.     &    sw.Lan. 

LMa.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Lin.  Not. 

Rut.   Nhp.  War.  Wor.   Shr. 

Oxf.  se.Ken.  e.Dev. 
spit  Inv.   ne.Sc.   w.Frf   e.Per. 

Ayr.    Lth.    Edb.   n.Nhb.  em. 

Lan. 
Splatch,  323. 


Splatter,  323. 

Split,  425,  429,  430. 

Sploy,  323. 

Spoil,  213,  244—5/(7//  ne.Sc.  + 

sped,  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  se.  sw. 

&  s.Lan.  s.Stf.   n.Der..   Rut. 

Lei. +s/>o//,  m.Nhp.  w.War.  n. 

Wor.  n.im.Shr.  ne.Cmb.  e. 

Suf.  Ess.,  se.Ken. +5/0//.  Siir., 

but  s.Sur.  spin/,  Sus.,  but  w. 

Sus.  spvii,  e.'Dor.+spzi'iil. 
spaiil  s.Oxf.  e.Dev. 
spaii  em.Lan.  I. Ma.  ne.Slir. 
sped  sn.Sc.■^spoi/,  wm.Sc.,  sm. 

Sc.+spoil,    s.Chs.   n.Stf.  nw. 

Der. 
sped  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Peb. 
spod  Sh.I.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf   e.Per. 

sm.Sc.  Ant.  n.  me.  &  s.Nhb. 

Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  e.  se. 

sw.  &  es.Yks.  n.  nw.  &  sm. 

Lan.  nw.  &  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 

se.Ken. 
spoil  snw.Yks.,  m.Yks. +.>/;(//. 
spud  m.Yks. 
spuds.'War.  n.Bck.  Bdf.  s.Sur. 

w.Sus. 
.^pid  ne.tirt.,  l.W.+spwad. 
.-pzuad   Brks.    I.W.    s.Wil.    w. 

Dor.,  \v .Som.+spwDiil. 
.■ipivod  e.Som. 
.-pwoid  me.Wil. 
spwvd  n.Hrf 
spwviil  w.Wil.  w.Som. 
spwid  e.  Dor. 
Spoken,  95,  233,  26g—spaiihi 

se.Ken. 
spokit  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Kcb.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  n.Wm. 

Yks.  em.  sm.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 

LMa.  n.Der. 
spoiikn  s.Oxf.  e.  &  s.Som. 
sppkn  Ant. 
spoikn  n W.Lin. 
spokn  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Spoon,    162,    163,    349— 5/>/(t« 

nnw. Yks. 
spin  wm.Sc. +spwM,  spiin,  s.Aj'r. 
spitin  me.  i  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  & 

m.Cum.  n.  &  ne.Wm.,  snw. 

Yks.+s/i((«,  em. Lan.   n.  wm. 

&  s.Stf.  s.Der.   Rut.  Lei.  w. 

War.  n.Wor.  Lon.  e.Ken. 
Spain  ne.  Nrf.  e.Sus. 
spiin  n.Nhb.,  se.Nhb.+s/y»)i,   s. 

Dur.  w.Wm.  ne.  e.  &  m.Yks., 

sc.Yks.+5/'»//i,  nw.  Lan. 
spin  Bch.  Abd. 
.-.pin  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  spin. 

sw.Nhb. 
spjnn  se.Nhb. 
.spuin  sc.  &  sw.Yks. 
spun  m.Slii". 
spinn  S.Lin.,  Bdf.  \\.\J\\.-k-spim, 

Dor. 
spun  Inv.  Uls.,  but  Ant.  .'^pcen, 

sw.Wm.  snw.Yks.  n.  sm.  se. 

sw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  n.  i  nw. 

Der.  nw. Lin.  s.War.  s.Wor. 

s.Oxf.  Bdf  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  w. 

Sus.  me.  k  w.Wil. 
spmot  ne.Shr. 
spcen  .Sh.I.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 

wm.Sc.    Ayr.,     but     n.Ayr. 

spiin,  s.Ayr.  spin,  Peb.  s.Sc. 

Ant. 
span  Kcb.  w.Som.  sw.Dev. 
spiin   sm.Sc,   but  S.Ayr,    spin, 

Kcb.  span,  n.Dev. 
spiin  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  e.Suf 

e.Dev. 


Spread,  425,  428,  429,  433,  434. 

Spring,  425,  426,  427,  429.  432- 

Squabble,   233  —  skwabl  Bch. 

Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm. 

Sc.  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  &  s. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  m. 

U  se.Yks.  n.Lan.,   em. Lan. + 

skwobl,  se.  &  s.Lan.  n.  Is.  nw. 

Der.    Lin.  se.Ken.   Sus.    w. 

Wil.  Dor. 

skwcib!  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  skwabl. 

skwsbl  c.Dcv. 

sktuobl  e.Yks.  em.   &   sw.Lan. 
l.Ma.   Stf  Lei.  s.Oxf  e.Suf 
Som. 
Squackle,  323. 
Squaddy,  323. 
Squaich,  323. 
Squat,  433. 
Squeak — skimk  s.Clis. 
skwmk  s.Sc,  ■SiW.Lsn.-yskiveik. 
skweik   sw.Lan.,    n.Stf. +skwik, 

Sus. 
skivet  n.Ayr.+skwek,  s.Ayr.  Peb. 
sku'iii  m.Yks.,  sw.Yks. +skwei, 

skwiik. 
stivet   n.Ayr.  sw.   &   ms.Yks., 
s.Yks. +st!fTk,    s.Lan.     s.Stf 
Glo.  nw.Oxf  s.Nrf  sm.Hmp. 
nw.Wil.     Dor.,    but    e.Dor 
skwiik,  skiiiik.  Dev. 
shvink  nw.Lan.+s^:c'/^. 
skwik  w.Som. 

skwiik  n.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Wm., 
s.Wm.+shi'Tk,  nm.  cSi  sw.Yks. 
n.  m.  4i  se.Lan.  Chs.,   but  s. 
Chs.  '  skwdk,     x\.\)e\'.-\'skwik, 
e.  &  s.Der.  nw.Lin.  n.Lei.,  c. 
Hrf.+siai*,  s.Oxf.  se.Hrt.  e. 
Suf.,  e.'Dor.+skzvik. 
skwik  Kcb.  LMa. 
skivtk  Cai.  Inv.  ne.  ^  sn.Sc.  w. 
Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc.  but  Peb. 
skwek,  A3'r.,  but  n.\yv. skwek, 
skwek,  S.Ayr,  skwek,  Uls.  se. 
sw.  is. Nhb.  Dur.,  but  n.Dur. 
skiviik.    Cum.  Wm..   but    m. 
Wm.,  skwiik,  s.Wm. +skwiik, 
s.Yks.  nw.Lan.  n.Stf  n.  &  w. 
Der.  e.War.  e.Hrf.  e.Oxf.  se. 
Ken.  e.Dor. 
Squeamish,  241. 
Squeech,  323. 
Squeeze,  425,  429,  431,  433, 

434- 
Squilt,  323. 
Squitch,  323. 
Squizzle,  323. 
Stack,  425. 
Stairs,  139— 5/ri/j5  Glo.  me.Wil. 

w.Som. 
s/ai3  e.Oxf 

stds  Fit.  n.  &  m.Shr.  s.Nrf 
steirs  Ant.  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum. 
steiz  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  sw.Yks.  n. 
Lan.,   sw.Lan. +s//«,   s.Lan. 
n.Stf  n.Der.  Not.  nw.Lin.  s. 
Oxf  n.Bck.  Dor.  Som.,  but 
w.Som.  staiic,  e.Dev. 
sle'rz  Or.I.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf  c. 

Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
s/es  W.Wm.  Lei.  se.Ken. 
sfiir;  l.Ma. 

stii^  se.Lan.+s/«,  sw.Lan. 
stis  m.  se.  &  ms.Lan.  s.Stf. 
Stamp,  30. 

Stand,  31,  307,  425,  427,  429, 
430,  432 — Stan  Inv.  +  stand, 
stan(^d,  ne.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Kcb. 
Ant.,  n.Cum. +stand,  m.Cum. 
n.Wm.    nc.Yks.    n.Lan.    ne. 


Der.,  nw.Lin. +i/o«rf,  e.Oxf. 

s.Dev. 
stand  Or.I.  Inv.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 

Dur.  n.Cum.  Wm..  but  n.Wm. 

stan,  sw.Yks.,  em.han. +ston, 

s/ind,  n.Stf  nw.  &  s.Lin.  s. 

Oxf. 
sliin  l.Ma. 

sidnd  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Peb.  Sus. 
Stan  Inv.  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  stall, 

V\s.+staiid,  but  Ant.  stan,  n. 

Nhb.+s/rt»rf. 
stand  Inv.  s.Sc.  Uls.  n.Nhb. 
stam    Dor.,  w.Som. -^sts:lld,  e. 

Dev. 
stxnd  Som.,  but  w.Som. +  5/^/7. 
stend  se.Ken. 
ston  em.  &  sw.Lan. 
stand  se.    &    s.Lan.   s.Chs.    n. 

Der. 
stpiid  Lth.  Edb. 
stind  em. Lan. 
Star,  56 — star  Inv.  ne.Sc,  but 

Bch.  Abd.  star,  sn.Sc  s.Ayr. 

Ant.  me.  &  sw.Nhb.  w.Wm. 

LMa. 
s/fl^(r)  sw.Yks.,  em.Lan.+5/fl(>-), 

n.Stf 
stdtri  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm., 

but   w.Wm.   star,   Yks.,    but 

sw.Yks.  staiir),  Lan.,  but  em. 

'Lan.+staur),  Fit.  s.Stf  n.  & 

nw.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  n.Shr.  s. 

Oxf  ne.Nrf  e.Suf    se.Ken. 

.Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  Dev. 
stiir   Bch.    Abd.    w.Frf   e.Per. 

Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  stgr,  s.Ayr. 

star,  se.Nhb. 
star  Kcb. 
stmr  s.Sc. 
steur)  m.Shr. 
i/pr  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
stvir)  Brks. 
Stare,  46 — staur)  e.Oxf 
stdin  n.Stf.   Rut.   Oxf,   but  e. 

Oxf  staar),  s.Oxf  stei^r),  ne. 

Nrf  e.Suf. 
star  I.  Ma. +s//<ir. 
steur)    s.Nhb.    n.Dur.    m.Cum. 

Wm.    sw.Yks.    n.Lan.,    em. 

Lan.+s/iin,  se.  sw.  i  s.Lan. 

n.Der.  nw.Lin. s.Oxf  se.  Ken. 

me.Wil.  Dor.  Som. 
steir  Inv.  Ant.  sw.Nhb. 
stir  Bch.   Abd.    w.Frf    e.Per. 

Ayr.  Kcb. 
stiirl.tAa.. 

ft'iir^  em.  &  sm.I.an.  s.Stf 
Starve,56, 429— i/nii'Sh.I.Uls., 

but  Ant.  steri',  me. Nhb.,  se. 

Nhb.+s/fyy,  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum. 

l.Ma. 
i/(7^t' em. Lan. +5/.??', n.Stf  e.Dev. 
stdv  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

nnw.  snw.  &  e.Yks.,  m.Yks. 

+steiv,  se.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  &  m. 

Lan.  Fit.  Der.  Lin.  Not.  Rut. 

Lei.   War.  Wor.    m.Shr.   s. 

Oxf  ne.  Nrf  Sus.  se.Ken.  Sus. 

me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  n. 

&  nw.Dev.  Cor. 
staciv  s.Sc. 
st^rv  sm.Sc. +sterv. 
stxv  sw.Lan. 
sterv  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per, 

wm.Sc.  Aj'r.  sm..Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 

Peb.  Ant. 
steiv  m.Yks.  n.Bck. 
sterv  se.Nhb. 
stfv  Glo. 
stiv  em.  &  sm.Lan, 


STEAD 


[167] 


STOW 


Stead,  59,  60 — sled  ne.Sc.  Am. 

cm.sm.isw.I.an.  I. Ma.  n.Stf. 

n.Der.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 
sleid  sw.Yks.+s/iW,  ms.Yks. 
s/iV/n.Nhb.,  n.Dur.+s/Ti/.  n.Win. 

s.Chs.  s.Stf.  Siis. 
sliul  snw.  i sw. Yks.  n.  * se. I.an. 

n.  &  nw.Lin. 
,<!rt(/ S.Ayr.  Kcb. 
.s7f</em.Sc.  sw.  i  s.Nlib.  n.Dur. 

n.  i  m.Cum.  w.Win. 
Steady,  231— s/crfi  In  v.  ne.Sc. 

w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.,    Edb.+ 

sfiili,  Ant.  sw.Yks.,  n.Lan.+ 

stidi,  em.  i  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  n. 

Der.  Lhi.  se.Ken.  e.Dcv. 
stidin.Uur.  m.Cum.  n.  &  w.Wm. 

n.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf.   Oxf. 

Sus.  Som. 
sndiUh.  Edb. 
stiiiii  sw.  ii  s.  Nhb. 
.^/iidi  I. Ma. 

Steak,  s^g—s/aik  se.Ken. 
iteik  Ant.  n.Stf.  Not.  s.Oxf.,  s. 

Sur.  w.Siis.+s/F/fr. 
slejk  n.Ciim. +sfifk,  m.  se.  &  sw. 

Yks.  n.  ii  se.Lan.  Lin.  n.Bck. 

Bdf.  e.Suf.  me.Wil.  Dor. 
stet  Inv.   ne.Sc.   w.Frf.   e.Per. 

wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Ltli.  Edb.  Kcb. 

n.  i  s.Nhb.  em.  sm.  sw.  ji  s. 

Lan.    LMa.    s.Stl.    n.   &   nw. 

Der.  Rut.  ne.Nrf.  e.Som.  n. 

Dev. 
slink  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  Ji  snw. 

Yks.  nw.Lan. 
sliek  n.Cum. 
sihk  s.Sc.   me. Nhb.,   Ee.Nhb.+ 

s/yc*,  sw.Nhb.  s.Dur.,  ne.Yks. 

+slii,  e.Yks.  Lei.  Glo.  w.Wil. 
silk  ne.Yks.  w.War.  ne.Shr.  s. 

Sur.  Sus.,  but  w.Sus.+sleik. 
sl/'ek  se.Nhb. 
Steal,  59,  60,  425,  426,  427,  430, 

432 — steilsw.ii  ms.Yks.,  em. 

Lan.+s/w/,  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
sle»l  w.Som. 
slel  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
slel  LMa.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  Glo.  me. 

WiL  Dor. 
sihl  n.  em.  &  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  nw. 

Lin.  s.Oxf. 
sill  ne.Sc.  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
sill  Inv.  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  n. 

sw.  i  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  n.  si  ni 

Cum.  Wm.  se.Ken. 
Steani,  183 — sUim  n.Stf.  Sus. 
sleiii  s.Stf. 

sleiii  l.Ma.+sl'iiii,  Dor.  w.Som. 
sti^Hi  sw.Yks.  n.  cm.  se.  sw.  ms. 

is.  Lan.  n.Der.  nw.Lin. s.Oxf. 

me.Wil. 
st'iiii  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr. 

Kcb.  s.Sc.  I. Ma. 
slim  Inv.  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 

n.sw. lis. Nhb. n.Dur.  m.Cum. 

Wm.  se.Ken. 
Steel,  146— s/«/ s.Chs.  n.Stf. 
slel  Glo. 

sill  Dor.,  w.Som.+s//>/. 
s//>/nw.Un.+s/f/,  s.Oxf.  w.Som. 

e.Dev. 
sill  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr. 

Kcb.  s.Sc. 
slil  Inv.  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 

sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 

sw.Yks.  n.em.  se.  sw.  &  s.  Lan. 

LMa.   Der.  nw.Lin.  se.Ken. 

me.Wil.  Cor. 
Steep,  183,  429. 
Step,  51,  383 — slap  ne.Sc,  but 


Bch.  Al)d.  slefi,  w.Fif.  e.Per., 

Ayr. +slep,  Dor.  w.Som. 
slap  nw.  i  e.Dev. 
slep  Inv.   Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.    Kcb.   Ant.   Nhb.    Dur. 

Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  I. Ma. 

Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Lin.  Not.  Rut. 

Lei.   Nhp.  War.   Wor.    Shr. 

Oxf.  e.An.  Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil. 

e..Som.  Cor. 
Stem,   sb.,  50 — slarn  sw.Nhb. 

LMa. 
sIniis.Nhb.+slpii, m.Cum.  n.em. 

se.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.Stf.  Lin. 

Glo.  Sus.  Dor. 
slilrn  Bch.  Abd.,  n.Ayr.+s/crH. 
sla-rti  s.Sc. 
sliti  sw. Lan. 
sleni  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.  ii  s.Ayr. 

Lth.  F.db.  Kcb.  Ant. 
sipii  s.Nhb. 
sljii  w.Wm.  sw.Yks.  s.Stf.   n. 

Der.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  e.Dev. 
Stick,  425,  428,  429,  433.  434. 
Stile,  ^a-—slall  ne.Sc.+sleil,  Lth. 

Ant.  n.Cum.,  nnw.Yks.+5/<';7, 

se.Yks.+s/(i/,es.Yks.,sw.  Lan. 

+s///,  LMa.,  n.  i  nw.Lin. +s«/, 

e.Suf.  s.Sur.  Sus. 
sMl  m.  &  se.Yks.,  sm.Lan. +slil. 
sidit  em.Lan.+a/f/,    em.  di  wm. 

Stf. 
slcil  sw.Yks. +5/1/. 
steil  me.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  s.Dur. 

nnw. Yks.,   snw.Yks.+sff/,  s. 

Chs. 
sleil  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.St:.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  n.Nhb. 
slil  m.Cum.  Wm.  snw.  e.  Js  sw. 

Yks.  n.  em.  sm.  se.  sw.  ms.  & 

s.Lan.  n.  ne.  &  nw.  Der.  n.  ji 

nw.Lin. 
sloil  n.  i  s.Stf.  S.Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 

n.  &  m.Bck.  Ess.  se.Ken. 
i/ei/s  w.  Nhp.  s.Oxf.  w.Hrt.  Dor. 
sluio  me.Wil. 
siviil  w.Wil.  e.Dev. 
sljil  ne.Nrf.,  e.Dor.+stow/. 
sIji'jI  e.  Dor. 
Sting,  68,  426,  427,  429.  432. 
Stink,  71,  425,  427,  429.  432— 
sleijk    s.Sc.    w.Wil.     Dor.    w. 

Som. 
sliijk  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  A5-r. 

Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  i  s.Nhb.  Dur. 

Cum.  Wm.   Yk.s.  Lan.  LMa. 

Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Lin.  Not.  Rut. 

Lei.  Nhp.   War.   Wor.  Shr. 

Oxf.  e.An.   Ken.   Sus.  Som. 

Dev.  Cor. 
slvyk  sn.Sc. 
sliijt  Inv.  Edb.  n.Nhb. 
Stint,  too— sliiil  sw.Nlib.  s.Stf. 

ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Dor.  w.Som. 
sliiil  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 

Kcb.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 

Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  n. 

em.  i  wm.Stf.  Der.  Lin.  Not. 

Rut.   Lei.   Nhp.  War.   Wcr. 

Shr.  Glo.  Oxf.  Ken.  Sus.  me. 

Wil.  s.Som.  e.Dev.  Cor. 
slJiil  Inv.  Lth.  n.Nhb. 
SUtch,  68,  341— s^r//Dor. 
47/*Sh.I. 
sill/  Kcb.    Ant.  sw.   &  s.Nhb. 

Dur.Cum.Wm. sw.Yks.  Lan. 

I.Ma.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Lin.  Not. 

Rut.   Lei.   Nhp.  War.   Wor. 

Oxf.  se.Ken.  me.Wil.  nw.  ii 

s.Som. 
silk  w.Frf.  e.Per. 


slik  s.Ayr.Lth.  Edb.  Peb.n.Nlib. 
sni/w.Som. 
sljl/ne.Hc.  n.Ayr. 
Stolen, 92,  253— j/rtimAbd.  Lth. 

Edb.  Peb.  Kcb  sw.Nhb.  Wm. 

em.  se. lis. Lan. ,n. Der. 'f.^/('f II. 
sloioi  n.Nhb.  m.Cum.  ne.  &  sw. 

Yks.  n.  sm.  dc  sw.Lan. 
slojn  n.Cum. 
s/<jii  s.Chs.+.i/iiiiM. 
sli'iii  n.Der. 
slonn  s.Chs. 
Stone,  121, 123,  944,  249—5/(11/11 

se.Ken. 
s/«ii  m.Yks.,  n.Lan.+s/HJii. 
sleu  Sh.I.,  ne.Sc. +irtH,  sffii,  but 

Bnfl*.+4///i,  w.Frf.  e.Per.  cm. 

Sc,  but  Edb.  Pcb.  sle'ii. 
sleti  Cai.,  BnlT.+s/fii,  win.  u  sm. 

Sc.  Edb.  Peb.,  U Is. +5/011. 
s//in>i  m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  &  snw. 

Yks.,  nw.Lan.-f5/uii. 
5/;'i'H  n.Cum. 
4/i>iis.Sc.  n.  i  me. Nhb.,  se.Nhb. 

+5//W1,  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  ne.  e.  ii 

se.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
still  Or.I.+5/rH,  ne.Sc. 
5//11  Or.  I.  ne.  i  sn.Sc.  sw.Nhb. 
sljeti  se.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
sloii  s.Chs.+s//<i/,  Rut.,  m.Nhp. 

+i/0«ll,SW.Nhp.+5/««l,S/H'l>ll. 

s.Nrf.  sw. Dev. 
slouii  m.Nhp. 

sloin  ms.Yks.,  m.Lin.+s/il/i. 
sloiii  se.Lan.  Not.  n.  4  nw.Lin. 

w.War.  w.Wor.  s.Sur.  Sus. 

me.Wil.  w.Dor.  e.Som.,   w. 

Som.+5/(MH,  e.Dcv. 
slOii  Uls.,  em.Lan.+s/i(»«,   sm. 

sw.  i  ms.Lan.  I.Ma.  w.Chs., 

n.  It  em.Stf.+5/»i;,  m.Lin.  ne. 

Nhp.,  e.War.+5/i«H,  s.War. 

s.Wor.+5/u'Bii,n.  Shr., ne.Shr. 

+sliiii,  sc.Shr.,  Ess.+s/uii«. 
slim  ne.Nrf. +5/UH,  e.Suf. 
s/i(.>«  sw.  es.  j!  s.Yks.  n.  m.  em. 

sm.  i!  s.Lan.  wm.Stf.  n.  ne,  ji 

nw.Der.,  e.Der.+5/i<ii,  s.Liii. 

sw.Nhp.e.War.,Glo.+5/«'/(.>i/, 

5/a'Uii,nw.Oxf.+s/a'»n, s.Oxf., 

n.Bck. +5/U11,  m.Bck.  w.Hrt. 

n.Kcn.  w.Wil.  w.Som. 
5/1111  s.Chs.  n.  e.  &  em. Stf.  ne. 

e.  nw.  w.  &  s.Dcr.  ne.Shr. 
5//>)i  Lei. 
5/iiii   S.Lin.,  e.Oxf. +s/»OH,   w. 

Oxf.+s/awi,  n.Bck.  ne.Cmb. 

ne.Nrf. 
siDiiii  Ess. 
sitvon  e.Oxf. 
slwiun  Glo. 
slwvn  sw.  Nhp.  s.War.  s.Wor. 

m.Shr.  Glo.  nw.Oxf. 
sliviii  w.Oxf. 
StOOd,i69-5//(irfsw.Wm.,nnw. 

Yks.  +sliiit/. 
slind  n.Cum. +sirii/,  m.Cum.  ne. 

Wm.  nnw. Yks. 
s/i>rf  s.Dur.  w.Wm.  ne.  e.  J:  m. 

Yks.,  se. Yks. +s/ii(/. 
5/irf  ne.Sc.  S.Ayr. 
slod  Uls.+5/i(r/,  but  Ant.  sliid. 
sldd  sw. Dev. 
sliid V\s.n.  mc.  sc.  SW.*  S.Nhb., 

snw.Yks. +5/ni(/,   se.Yks.   n. 

Lan.,  em.Lan.+s/iirf.  n.Stf.  n. 

Der.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  s.Oxf.  ne. 

Nrf.  e.Suf.  s.Sur.  Sus.  me.  it 

w.Wil. 
sliiid  snw.  *  sw.Yks. 
sliud  e.  Dor. 


5/m/ n.Cum.  es.Yks.,  nw.Dcr.t 

5/m/,  n.Lin.,  se.Kcn.-fs/u/. 
sliid  Ant.  m.  cm.  im.  se.  sw.  * 

s.I^n.  I.Ma.  s.Chs.  nw.Der. 

Lei. 
slud  sn.Sc.  s.Wor.  ne.  *  m.Shr. 

se.Ken. 
slad  Sh.  *  Or.l.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s. 

Sc. 
sladwm.Sc.-nliid,  Peb.  Kcb.  w. 

.Som. 
sliid  Uh.  Edb.  n.Dcv. 
s//ir/ wm.Sc.  e.Dev. 
Stool,  162,  163,  244,  249,  255— 
tlial  nnw.Yks.+s/m/. 
sliii  n.Stf. 
5/ii(/  me.  &  s.Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum. 

nc.Wm.  nnw. Yks.,  snw.Yks. 

+5/i(/,  n.  It  em. Lan.  s.Stf.  Lei. 

ne.Shr.  ne.Nrf. 
5/«/ n.Nhb.,  se.Nhb.+s//'ii/,  sw. 

Nhb.  s.Dur.  w.  ii  sw.Wm.  ne. 

e.  m.  *  se.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
slil  Bch.  Abd.  S.Ayr. 
snl  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  slil. 
sljiil  se.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
sliiil  sw.  &  ms.Yks. 
s/i(d  me. Wil. +5/11/. 

5/)lu/  W.Wil.+5/l(.»/. 

s/iij/s.Lin.  s.Oxf.  n. Ken.  w.Wil. 
5/i(  sm.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.,  s.Chs. 

+slaru,  n.  it  nw.Der. 
5/i</  Uls.,  but  Ant.  slal,  snw.  & 

es.Yks.   I.Ma.   n.  li   nw.Lin. 

Rut.  m.Shr.  se.Ken.  Sus.  me. 

Wil. 
5/0/ sn.Sc. 
sluiil  w.  Der. 
5/a/ w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Sc  Ant.  w. 

Som. 
slnrit  s.Chs. 
5/<r/  Sh.  i  Or.l.,  wm.Sc.  +sliil, 

Peb.  Kcb. 
sliil  Lth. 

i/«/ wm.Sc.  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  e.Dev. 
.^Iwoil  Dor. 
Stop,    83 — slap  wm.Sc,  but  n. 

Ayr.  slop,  Ant.  se.Ken.  Dor. 

w.Som.  e.Dev. 
slop  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.   e.Per. 

Kcb.  sw.  i  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 

Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma.  Chs.  Stf. 

Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp. 

War.    Wor.   Shr.   Glo.   Oxf. 

Bck.  Bdf.  Sus.  s.Som.  Dev., 

but  e.Dev.  slap,  Cor. 
sicip  n.  Jt  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Storm,  87.  234 — s/ii/ii  s.War.  s. 

Wor.  Glo.   Bdf.  Ken.  s.Sur. 

Sus.  me.  Ji  w.Wil.  Dor.  nw. 

n  e.Som.  e.Dev. 
5/omi  Sh.I.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  Ayr.,  but  n.  *  s.Ayr. 

slorni,   Kcb.   n.Ir.  me.  tt  se. 

Nhb.,  n.Cum.  I. Ma. +s/or>m. 
slonm  n.Cum.  nnw.  Yks.,  snw. 

Yks.+s/iiiii.  I.Ma.,  Lei.+5/pi». 
slotiii  m.  se.  *  sw.Yks.  em. Lan. 
s/(JiMS.Nhb.s.Dnr.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

snw  e.  *  es.Yks.  n.  sm.  se. 

sw.  4 s.Lan.  n.  *  em. Stf.  Der. 

s.Lin.  Lei.  Nhp.  Oxf.  m.Bck. 

ne.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
slonn  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  slonn. 
slonn  n.  h  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
sliunn  s.Sc. 
sljiii  nw.Lin. 
Stow,  168— s/ai(  Inv.+s/o,  ne.Sc. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Pcb.  Kcb.  Ant. 

sw.Nhb.  n.  Ji  w.Wm., em.  Lan. 

+5/«3,  Glo.  se.Ken. 
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stow  (contd.) — 
stoH   s.Nhb.    m.Cum.    sw.Yks. 

I. Ma.  n.Stf.,  nw.Lin.  +  s/cI,  s. 

Oxf.  s.Som. 
sip  n.Lan.  Dor. 
slo  Inv.  em.  i  sw.Lan.  n.Der. 

nw.Lin. 
slii  s.Stf. 

stall  w.Frf.  e.Per.  w.Wil. 
Straight,  57,  358— s/mx^  Bch. 

Abd.,   sn.Sc.+s/cfx'i  wm.Sc. 

+stinxl,  S.Ayr. 
strait  n.Dur.+slreil,  strait,  s.  Dur. 

nw.Lin.,s.Wor.+i/»W/,  n.Hrf. 

+  striiitj  streit,  e.Hrf.  s.Pem. 

Glo.,  w.Oxf.+slreit,  Brks.,  but 

se.Brks.  streit,   Cmh.  +  strgit, 

but  m.Cmb.  stret,  Nr[.+strfit, 

but  s.Nrf.  stret.  Ken.,  e.Sus. 

+slie}t,  Hmp.,  vv.Wil.  e.Dor. 

+  streeit,    vv.Som.,    s.Som.  + 

strxit,  n.  nw.  i  s.Dev. 
siraxt   ne.Sc,   but    Bch.    Abd. 

straxt,  w.Frf.  e.Pev.+strex', 

wm.Sc,  sm.Sc.+s/»-px',  but  s. 

Ayr.  straxt,  Kcb.  strext,  Lth. 

+strp\t. 
strait  tiot.+streit,  n.Hrf.,  Es3.+ 

strxit,  streit. 
straeixt  s.Sc. 
strait  nw.Oxf.+strel,  Ess.  nw.  i 

w.Wil.  e.Dor.  e.  &  s.Som. 
strext   sn.Sc.    nm.Sc,    but    w. 

Frf.   e.Per.  +  straxt,   em.Sc, 

but  Lth.  straxt,  strpxt,  Edb. 

strgxt,  Kcb. 
streixt  Sh.I.  n.Nhb. 
stieit  me.Nhb.,  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  + 

strait,  s.Nlib.  n.Dur.,  n.Cum. 

+strejt,  strist,  \v. Cum. +strit, 

■Wm.,butne.Wm.s(/raiy,nnw. 

&  snw.Yks.,  m.  &  nm.Yks. + 

strict,   sw.  &   s.Yks.   n.Lan., 

tiw.Lan. +slre/,  m.  sm.  sw.  i  s. 

Lan.,  l.Ma.+stJireit,  Chs.  Fit. 

Stf,    but    n.Stf.    street,   Der. 

Not.,   n.hin. +slret,  s.War.  s. 

Wor.  Shr.  n.Hrf.  w.Oxf.  se. 

Brks.  n.Bck.  nw.Hrt.,  se.Hrt. 

+streit,  strict,  Hnt.  Cmb.  Nrf. 

Ess.  ne.Dev. 
stret  Rut.+s/i//,  e.War. 
streixt  Ant. 
street  n.Cum.  n.Stf.  m.  &  s.Lin. 

m.Nhp.   e.   &  s.Oxf.  n.Bck.. 

Bdf.+s/if7,  se.Hrt.  e.Sus. 
stret  ne.Yks.,  %e.\ks.+sj)rett,  es. 

Yks.  nw.  i  se.Lan.  n.  Lin.  Rut. 

n.Lei.  m.Nhp.  nw.  &  e.Oxf. 

Bdf.  m.Cmb.  s.Nrf.  e.Suf ,  s. 

.Sur.  w. Sus. +  s/M'iV,   LW.  e. 

Cor. 
striit  n.Cum.  m.  i  nm.Yks.  s. 

Lin.  se.Hrt. 
strit  m.  i  w.Cum.  e.Yks. 
strait  nw.Hrt.  se.Cmb. 
strpxt  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
st/oit  se.  Ji  sw.Nhb.  n.Dur.  s. 

Sur.  w.Sus.  sw.Dev. 
stj>rait  ne.Wm. 
stpreit  LMa. 
spreit  se.Yks.  em. Lan. 
Strange,  352,  366. 
Stranger,  206 — straiiulpir)  w. 

Wor.  Ess.  se.Ken. 
slraiid^Hr)    ne.Yks.   ne.Nrf.    e. 

Som. 
strnmltun  e.Suf. 
streenJinr)    Glo.    w.Wil.    Dor., 
but  e.Dor.  strend^ar),  w.Sum. 
e.Dev. 


streeiidgM')  me.Wil. 

streiiidgur)  sw.lihp.  Bdf. 

streind^ar  wm.Sc. 

strendgAri  Wm. 

strepiid^Mr)    e.Yks.,     m.Yks.  + 

strijiidgj^r),   sw.Yks.  se.Lan. 

n.Stf.  nw.  li  s.Lin.  s.Oxf.  w. 

Hrt.  n.Ken. 
strf3tulg3r  n.Cum. 
strenidgjr  Kcb. 
sireiidgAr)  s.  Nhb.  n.  Dur.m.Cum. 

nnw.  ii  snw.Yks.  n.  nw.  em. 

sm.  ii  sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.  &  nw. 

Der.  Rut.  Lei.  Sus.  e.Dor. 
streiidgir  Inv.  ne.  it  sn.Sc.  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
stri3iidgJiri  m.Yks. 
strendgjr  LHa. 
sprendgjir)  se.Yks. 
Straw,  186— s/raSh.L  me.Nhb., 

se.Nhb.+s/re,  s.Nhb.  n.Dur., 

n.Cum. +stro3,      nnw. Yks. + 

s/na,s/)«,  n. Wor. Glo.  e.Oxf . 

w.Oxf+s/;p,    Brks.,  n.  Bck.+ 

sirp,  m.Bck.  nw.Hrt.  ne.Nrf.. 

Ess.+i//'05,  e.Ken.,  s.Sur.  w. 

Sus.+i//p,  Hmp.  LW.,  e.Dor. 

+stre,  w.Dor.  e.Som.  e.Dev., 

sw.Dev.+s//-^. 
stra  Uls.,  but  Ant.  strfi. 
strie  Or.L  me.  i  w.Wil. sw.Dev. 
strei  Ant. 
strei  m.Yks.+strij, 
sire  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

em.  wm.  it  sm.Sc.  n.Ir.,  but 

Uls.  str,l.  Ant.  strei,  n.  &  se. 

Nhb.  se.Lan.,  sw.Lan. +  s//'p, 

e.Dor.  nw.Dev. 
stria  nnw.  &  snw.Yks.  n.Lan. 
sirij  s.Sc.  s.Dur.  e.  w.  ii  s.Cum. 

Wm.,  but  me.Wm.  stpria,  n. 

ne.  i  nnw. Yks.,  e.Yks.+,s//7'.', 

m.  w.  di  sw.Yks.  nw. Lan. 
strl  w.Dur.  m.Cum.  s.Chs.,  e. 

An. +strp,   but    ne.Nrf.   stnl, 

Ess.  stra,  stroj. 
stroi  n.Cum.  n.Lin.  Rut.,  Lei.+ 

strg,  Ess. 
strp  es.Y'ks.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n. 

tL  em.Stf.  n.Der. S.Lin.  Lei. m. 

Shr.  w.  ii  s.Oxf  n.Bck.  e.An. 

se.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.,  but  w. 

Sus.+i/nr,  w.Som.  n.Der. 
stro}  nw.Lin. 
s/ro  sw.Nhb.  ms.Lan. 
stpria  me.Wm. 
siprp  LMa. 
spri}  e.Yks. 
spro)  se.Yks. +5^)0. 
spro  se.Yks.  em. Lan. 
Stream,  182,  183— s//a;»ii   Sus. 

w.Dor. 
streiin  n.Stf. 
striJiii  se.Lan. 
streiti  w.Frf  e.Per. 
streni  s.Stf.  Glo.  w.Som. 
strijiii   sw.Nhb.    n.Cum.   w.   & 

sw.Yks.  n.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  n. 

Der.  n.  ii  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  me. 

Wil. 
str'ini  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
striin   Inv.  Ant.  s.Nhb.   n.Dur. 

m.Cum.  Wm.  se.Ken.  e.Dor. 
siprjni  LMa. 

sirijtii  e.  i  se.Yks.  em. Lan. 
Street,  131,  13a,  28a— streit  n. 

Stf  s.Der. 
sirejt  me.Wil. +S//7'/. 
stret  CAo.  W.Som. 
sirit  nw.Oxf.  me.Wil.  Dor.,  but 

e.Dor.  ftril. 


strict  n.Cum.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 
str'it  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  n.Ayr. 

Kcb.  s.Sc. 
strJt  Inv.  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant. 

n.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum. 

sw.Yks.  n.  se.  i  sw.Lan.  n. 

Der.  se.Ken.  e.Dor. 
stprit  LMa. 
.4prit  Wm. 
sjirit  em.  Lan. 
Strength,  55,  272,  316 — straeijip 

ne.Nrf.       e.Suf,       e.Dor.  + 

straiijp. 
siraeijp  e.Dor. 
strent  Or.L 
strenp  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  em.  wm.  sm.  &  s.Sc. 

Ant.  Nhb.   Dur.   Cum.  Wm. 

Yks.     nw.Lan.,     sw.Lan.  + 

siretjkp,    LMa.    Chs.    Stf,    n. 

Der.   nw. Lin.+s//j'<;/,  s.Lin., 

\-e\.Jrstre>]kp,  w.Wor.  s.Oxf. 

Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  me.Wil. 
streijkp  sw.  i  s.Lan.  Rut.  Lei.  n. 

&  m.Bck. 
streijp  n.  sm.  &  se.Lan.  n.  i  nw. 

Der.  nw.Lin.  w.Wil.  e.Dev. 
striijkp  e.Som. 
str3>ip  Uls..  but  Ant.  stretip. 
spreiip  em.  Lan. 
Stretch,  51.  341,  433—siraty  e. 

Hrf,  e.Dor.+s/re//",  w.Som. + 

strx//. 
strsel/w.Dor.  w.Som.  nw.  &  e. 

Dev. 
streit/ se.Lan. 
sIret/Sh.l.Cai.  Wm.,butn.Wm. 

strit/,  w.Wm.  strjt/  snw.Yks., 

nm.Yks. +strit/,  sw.  ms.  i  s. 

Yks.  ni.  sw.  i  ms.Lan.  Chs. 

n.  ii  s.Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  m. 

Nhp.  War.  Wor.  Glo.  Oxf  s. 

Nrf.  w.Suf  Ess.  Ken.  Hmp. 

nw.  &  me.Wil.  e.Dor.  s.Som. 

n.Dev. 
strit/Kcb.  se.  sw.  i s.Nhb.  Dur. 

m.Cum.  n.Wm.  m.  ii  nm.Yks. 

Sus. 
strict/ se.Hrt. 

str'ik  w.Frf  e.Per. +^tr'il/.  s.Sc. 
strtt/ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per, 
strU  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
strll/n. Ayr.  Ant. 
strjt/w.'Wm.  n.Lan. 
stprel/l.Ma. 
spret/em.l.an. 
Strict,  295. 

Stride,  425,  427,  429,  433. 
Strike  =  a     measure     of   corn, 

382. 
Strike,  155,  425,  426,  429,  432. 
String,  55,  425,  426,  428,  429, 

433>  434 — straiif  Ant. 
streij  s.Sc.  Glo.  Dor.  me.Wil. 
streijg  sm.Lan.+s/ny.^. 
striij  ne.Sc.  w.Frt.  e.Per.  n.Ayr. 

Kcb.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 

w.Wm.  Yks.  n.Lan.  n.Stf  n. 

Der.   Lin.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  e. 

Dev. 
stritjg  sm.  i  sw.Lan.  s.Stf. 
sirii}  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb. 
st/rii)  se.Wm.  LMa. 
spritjg  em. Lan. 
Strive,  425,  426,  428,  429,  433, 

434- 
Stroke,     121,    122 — straiik    se. 
Ken. 

strekne.Sc.+strol^,  strok,  wm.Sc. 

■vstrok. 
striak  w.Wm.  snw.Yks. 


strijk  s.Dur. 
strok  ne.Sc. 
strpk   m.Cum.    n.Lan.  me.Wil. 

Dor. 
s/jo-t  n.Nhb.  Bdf. 
5//'0J^  se.  Lan.  n.ii  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 

e.Dev. 
strok  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 

wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 

Ant.  se.  sw.  i  s.Nhb.  Dur. n. 

Wm.,  nnw.  i  e.Yks.+strmk, 

es.Yks.  sm.  i  sw.Lan.  n.Stf 

n.  &  nw.Der.  Rut.  Lei.  Sus. 
striik  e.Suf. 
slriiik  nnw.  e.  i  sw.Yks.  s.Lan. 

s.Lin. 
strfik  s.War.  ne.Nrf. 
stprpk  LMa. 

sprok  se.Yks.  em.Lan.  +  ^priiat. 
Strollop,  323. 
Strong,  32 — straij  Sh.  ii  Or.L 

Abd.    sn.Sc,    wm.Sc.+strotf, 

Uls.,butAnt.  sV;o»;,  Nhb.Dur. 

Cum.Wm.  ne.  nnw.  i  snw. 

Yks.,  e.Yks. +spraij,  n.  ji  nw. 

Lan. 
slrdy  Lth.  Edb. 
stray  s.Sc. 
streij  sw.Yks. +slroij. 
s/)0<;ne.Sc.,but  Abd.  s/(<i»;,  wm. 

Sc.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  i  es.Yks. 

Lin.  Rut.,  hei.+striitj,  n.Wor. 

s.Oxf  ne.Nrf.  Ken.  Sus.  me. 

&  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.  &  s.Som.  e. 

Dev. 
strong  s. Lan. +slrt'ii]g. 
sirpij  e.Suf 

stroy  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr. 
striitj  n.  5i  s.Stf  n.Der. 
striir)  se.Lan.  Lei.  w.War. 
striiyg  sm.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  em. 

ii  wm.Stf  nw.Der. 
slraiy  m.Shr.  Bdf  nw.Dev. 
stproy,  stpriiy  LMa. 
sprat]  e.  i  se.Yks. 
sprui]{g  em.Lan. 
Strop, 83—  strapne.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.    Kcb.    Ant.    Nhb.    Dur. 

Wm.  Yks.  s.Stf  w.Som. 
strop  m.Cum.  n.  &  sw.Lan.  n. 

Stf.  n.Der.  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  se. 

Ken.  e.Dev. 
st/rop  LMa. 
sprop  em.  Lan. 
Stubble,  1 18— 5/(A/ne.Sc.  W.Frf. 

e.Per.    wm.Sc,    but   n.Ayr. 

stiibl,  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 

Ant. 
stobl  Dor. 
stiiblNhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 

n.  i  em. Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf  nw. 

Lin.  Glo. 
stiilil  se.  4i  sw.Lan.  LMa. 
staillnv.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 

Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
stiibl  n.Ayr. 
stibl  Peb. 
Stuff,    sb.,    219 — stis/  m.Yks.+ 

stu/. 
sto/ne.Sc.,  but  Bch.  Abd.  stu/. 

Dor.  e.Dev. 
sill/    Nhb.     Dur.    Cum.    Wm. 

nnw.  snw.  e.  m.  se.  isw.Yks. 

n.Lan.,    em.Lan.  .f- slii/,    se. 

Lan.  n.  ii  s.Stf  n.Der.  Lin. 

Rut. 
sill/  Ant.    em.    sw.    i     s.Lan. 

LMa.   Chs.  nw.Der.    Lei.  m. 

Nhp.  n.Wor.  ne.  ii  se. Shr. 
sta/  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.    iv.Frf   c. 

Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
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Kcb.  Shr.,  but  ne.  i  se.Slir. 

stiif,  Glo.   Oxf.  Brks.  c.Aii. 

Ken.  Sus.  mc.  i  w.Wil.  Som. 

ii.Dcv.  Cor. 
Stunk,  272. 
Stupid,  226. 
Sucb,  341  — 5iii'j6  Nhb.,  but  n.  Nhb. 

5/'jt,   mc.Nhb.  sehy  se.  A:   sw. 

Nhb.    41*,   Dur.,   but   n.Dur. 

sik,    silf,    s.Dur.    set.    Cum., 

but  n.Cum.  51*,  sik,   silf.    12. 

Cum.  sek,  sik,  m.  i  w.Cum. 

sck,  ne.Yks.+sfi/t,    nnw.Yks. 

+sik,    snw.Yks.+si*.   sit/,  m. 

Vks.+sak.  sfik.  .</>/,  nm.Yks.+ 

sdi,    sc.Yks.+sik,     silf,     nw. 

Der.+iiV/. 
sak  m.  i  nm.Yks. 
seik  ne.  &  m.Yks. 
sik  Sh.I.  ne.Sc.  but  Bch.  Abd. 

s^k,  sn.Sc.+5y*,   em. Sc. +>//', 

n.Ayr.-i-silf,  s.Sc.  me. Nhb.  s. 

Dur.,  n.Cum. +51*,  silf, e.Cum. 

+sit,  m.  ii  w.Cum.,    n.Wm., 

m.Wm.+s/>,  \v.Wm..n\v.  L.->n. 

+sik. 
self  Lei.+silf,  svlf  Glo.+silf,  s. 

Oxf.   Nrf.,   but   ne.   i  s.Nrf. 

silf. 
sik  Or.I.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.Sc, 

wm.Sc.+silf  but  n.Ayr.  sek. 

s.Ayr^  Kcb.   n.Ir,,  but    Uls. 

silf.  n.  se.  &s\v.Nhb.,  n.Dur.+ 

silf,  n.  Si  e.Cum.  m.  &  s.Wm. 

nnw.   snw.    &   se.Yks.,    sw. 

Yks.+ii'^  nw.Lan. 
silf  wm.Sc.  Uls.  n.Dur.  n.Cum. 

snw.    e.   m.  se.   sw.  es.   ms. 

i  s.Yks.  n.  m.  em.  se.  sw.  Ji 

ms.Lan.,     s.Lan. -t-siitf    Chs. 

Dnb.  n.  i  s.Stf.  n.Der..  ne. 

Ver.+siilf  nw.  e.  i  w.Dcr.  n. 

&  S.Lin.  Not.,  Rut.+i-»//;  Lei. 

+svlf.  n.  i  ne.Nhp.,  m.Nlip. 

+stilf,  War.  se.Wor.  Shr.  Hrf. 

Glo.nw.e.iw.Oxf.  Bck.  Hdf. 

se.Hrt.  ne.  Ji   s.Nrf.    w.Suf. 

Ess.  n.  &  e.Ken.,   se.Kcn.+ 

svlf,  s.Sur.  Sus.  sm.Hmp.  me. 

WiL   e.Dor.    nw.   d:   e.Dev., 

sw.Dev. +iilf  Cor. 
SM//nw.Lin.  Rut. 
sitlfsm.  li  s. Lan.  LMa.  ne.  ii  s. 

Der.  m.Nhp. 
svk  Cai.  sn.Sc. 
siilfLe'i.  m.Nhp.  se.Ken. 
s/k  Bch.  Abd. 
iilf  Wxf.    LW.  nw.WiL  Dor., 

but  e.Dor.  silf,  nw.  i  e.Som. 

sw.  u  s.Dev. 
ju//w.Wil. 
Suck,    173 — sank   snw.Yks.    n. 

Lan. 
sdk  w.  Si  sw.Yks. 
siek  s.  Lan. 

io*  Uls.,  but  Ant.  silk, 
stik  Sh.L  ne.Sc,  but  Abd.  sfik, 

w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Pcb.  s. 

Sc.  Ant.  Dur.  n.Cum.  em. Lan. 

n.  jc s.Stf.  n.Der.  sw.Lin.  Glo. 
snk  Abd.  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 

n.  sw.  ti  s.Nlib.  m.Cum.  W'm. 

e.Yks. 
silk  sm.  *  sw.Lan.  LMa.  s.Chs. 

nw.Der. 
svk  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  sc.Kcn. 
eiik  w.Som.+«ai. 
evk  Sus.  me. WiL 
atgk  w.Som. 
2(Fk  nw.Dev. 
silk  e.Dev. 
VOL.  VI. 


Sudden,  295. 

Suet,    221,    321 — siiiil   n.Cum. 

nnw.  c.  m.  se.  sw.  ies.Yks., 

cm. Lan.    n.Stf. +yrHi'/,    s.Stf. 

Lin.  Rut.  s.Oxf. 
ii'iw/s.Nhb.+srrj/.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

snw.Yks.  n.Lan.,  Lci.+AZ/v/. 
sjiul  S.Ayr. 
siiil n.Ayr.,  Kcb.+fii-il,  sm.  se. 

(Si  sw.Lan.  se.Ken.  me.Wil. 
sujt  Inv.  w.Frf  e.Per.  n.  Si  s. 

Nhb.    Dur.,  LMa.+/"V/.  Lei 

Glo. 
siiji  ne.Nrf.  e.Dev. 
5a/  sn.Sc. +//ij/. 
fiitil  em. Lan.  n.Stf. 
firit  Hch.   Abd.    Lth.    Kcb.    s. 

Lan.  n.  i  nw.Der. 
fi'iil  sn.  i  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr. 

si'ril,  Edb.  Ant.  LMa.,w.Wil. 

+j/(-i/. 
fill  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd. //<•;/. 
ii'ril  w.Wil. 
Sugar,    218,    322,   364,   365— 
sitigJir)  w.Wm.  sw.Yks.,    nw. 

Lin.  +ftii;j\r). 
siigxr)  ne.Yks. 
siigjir)  m.Cum.  +fiigMi. 
fugnry  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  n. 

&  s.Wm.  n.Lan.   Sit".  ii.Dcr. 

nw. Lin.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 
fiigirne.'ac.  w, Frf. e. Per.  s. Ajr. 
fugjr  Inv.  Edb.  Kcb. 
fiignnem.  sc.  i  sw.Lan. 
fiigjr  Ant.  LMa. 
fv:;}(r)  w.Som. 
fiigjr  Lth. 
suit,   226,    321,   42g—siiil  n.  & 

s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.Wm.  nnw. 

snw.    se.    sw.    i    es.Yks.    n. 

Lan.,  em. Lan. +//«/,  sc.Lan., 

n.Stf. +/ii(/,    nw.Lin.     Rut., 

Lei. +-•!(</,  s.Oxf. 
siji  m.Yks. 
sit  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  stil.fiil, 

S.Ayr. 
sjiil  ne.Nrf 
sill  Bch.  Abd. +/;</. 
sfil  sm.Lan.  n.Der.+//(/,  n.Lin. 

Lei.  se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil.  e. 

Som. 
serl  w.  Frf.  e.  Per.  +f<rl. 
sal  Kcb. 

Slit  e.Suf  w.Som. 
fit  wm.Sc.  +/«■/,  /I'il. 
/iH/em.Lan.  n.Stf. 
fut  Bch.  Abd.  Ant.  w.Wil. 
/lit  Inv.  sn.Sc.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 

LMa.  s.Chs.  n.  i  nw.Der.  s. 

Wil. 
fat  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc. 
fiil  Lth.  Edb. 
flit  wm.Sc. 
Summer,  loo—stnur  Cai.  ne.  Sc 

sn.Sc.  em.Sc,  but  Lth.  Edb. 

sini»r,  s.Sc. 
sinur  wm..Sc.  Ayr.   Lth.   Edb 

Kcb.  Ant. 
sotiur  Uls.,  but  Ant.  sinur. 
siinixr)  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 

Vks.  n.  nw.  cm.  &  sc.Lan.  n. 

4t  s.Stf.,  n.Dcr.+si(»»ij(M,  nw. 

Lin. 
.si(»»Mrn.  se.  4  sw.Nhb. 
siiiiiArym.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  Chs. 

Dnb.  cm.  St  wm.Stf  n.  nc.nw. 

e.  w.  4:  s.Der.  n.Lei.  sw.Nlip. 

e.  ti  s.War.  Shr.  nw.  &  w. 

Oxf. 
siitfifr  LMa. 
svihai)  nne.Nhb.  m.Nhp.  e.  i:  s. 


Oxf.  Bdf.  se.Hrt.  Nrf.  Suf. 

Ess.  Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus. 
sviiur  Sh.L  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

sm.Sc.  but  Kcb.  sinur. 
siniJin  s.Dev. 
sviiiJin  e.IIrf.  Glo.  Hmp.  nW.  u 

w.Wil.  e.Dor.  w.Som.  n.  ti  c. 

Dev. 
Sun,  100,  101 — sen  ne.Sc.+iOM, 

but  Bch.  Abd.  sjn. 
sin  wm.Sc. +AU«,  Ant.   e.Som. 

nw.  4:  e.Dev. 
son  n.Bck. 
sun  Or.I.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 

Yks.  n.  nw.  cm.  Sc  se.Lan.  n. 

Ji  s.Stf.  n.Der.  Lin.  Rut.,  Lei. 

sHMSw.Lan.  LMa.  nw.Der.  Nhp. 

Shr.,  w.Oxf+iDM. 
son  Sh.I.  Cai.  In\'.  ne.  sn.  nm. 

&  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s. 

Sc.  Lei.  e.  w.  i  s.Oxf.  Bdf. 

se.Hrt.  Cmb.  Nrf.  Suf.   Ess. 

Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  me.Wil. 
sm  Bch.  Abd. 
zin  w.Som.  sw.Dev. 
zvn  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  nw.Som.  n. 

Dev. 
Sunday,  100 — sonde  Uls. 
siindj  Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.,  but  n. 

Cum.  sviidj,  n.  &  s.Wm.  Yks. 

nw.Lan.  n.I.in. 
siindi  ms.Lan. +  5i/«f/.?,    s.Lan. 

Chs.  n.  Si  s.Stf.  n.  ne.  nw.  c. 

w.  i  s.Der.  Lei.  e.War. 
siindj  m.  Si  ms.Lan. 
suWi' Sh.I.  sn.  i  em.Sc.  nw. Oxf. 

w.Cor. 
SDwrfine.Sc.  n.Hrf.  e.Oxf.  s.Nrf. 

e.  &  w.Suf.  Ess.  n.Ken. 
sondj  ne.Sc.  n.Cum.  se.Hrt. 
zindi  w.Som.  +svndi.  s.  Dev. 
svndi c.Hrf.  Glo.  Hmp.  nw.  me. 

&  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  w.Som. 
Sunk,  272. 
Supper,   319 — sop}<.r)  w.Som.+ 

zvpji  rt. 
sofijr  L'Is.,  but  Ant.  snfijr. 
5«/>j(»)  s.Nhb.  Dur.  c.  m.  i  w. 

Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw.  em. 

i  se.Lan.  s..Stf.  n.Der.  Lin. 

Rut.  m.Nhp. 
s«/ij»- se. Nhb.  n.Cum. 
sii/j\n  m.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  Chs. 

Fit.  em.  i  wm.Slf.  nc.  nw.  c. 

&   s.Der.    Not.    Lei.   e.War. 

Shr.  w.Oxf. 
siip^r  Ant.  LMa. 
svpJiii   nnw. Nhb.    m.Nhp.,    e. 

Hrf +«u/'Ar),  nw.  c.  *  s.Oxf. 

Bdf  Hrt.  Nrf  Suf  Ess.  Ken. 

s.Sur.  Sus.  me.  i  w.Wil.,  e. 

Dor.+««/>«>-),  e.Som.  n. Dev. 
sv fir  Sh.I.  Cai.  Inv.  ne.  *  sn. 

Sc.  w.Frf.    e.Per.   em.  wm. 

sm.  li  s.Sc. 
ev/j^rt  e.Hrf.   Glo.    Hmp.   nw. 

Wil.  e.Dor.  w.Som.  e.  Si  s. 

Dev. 
Sure,  223,  323,  365 — seller)  n. 

iz  se.Lan. 
sinj\n  Dur.+/itf(r),  e.Cum..  m.  * 

w.Cum. +/i«<ri.  Wm.  nnw.  & 

snw.Yks.,  sc. Yks. +si>r),  sw. 

i  es.Yks.,  ms.Yks.+y/MAr),  s. 

Yks.     nw.Lan.,     em. Lan.  + 
/iimr),  s.Lan.   Not.+/«*ir>,  n. 

Lin.+sM.>irt,  nw.Lin.,  m.Lin.+ 
fiix.n,  w.Suf. 
situr  n.Cam.+fiifr. 
siilnne  Su(.+fiij<.r),fii)ir>. 


MAD  ne.  e.  m.  nm.  li  sc.Vks. 

sijr  se.  Nhb.+/«.>r,  fiir. 

sFr  ne.Sc. +/i'<r. 

smirt  n.Lin.,  i.Lm.*/iiKr,. 

sviinn  m.Lan. 

sSr  Or.I.  s.Sc. 

siinr)  ne.Nrf. 

siir  sn.Sc.  *far,  wm.Sc.  ^/Sr, 

fur. 
fer  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
fiiir  sm.Sc.-¥fiir,  but  S.Ayr. /?r. 
/IiiJir)  ms.Yks.  em. Lan.,  n.Stf.+ 

/mad,  n.Der., Rut. +/MAn,  Lei., 

Bdf.+finn,  Hrt.  CmK,  but  m. 

Cmb./unn,  nw.Nrf.  s.Sur.  w. 

Sus. 
yTiwr  sw.Nhb.+/M.>r. 
f)ii*rt  nw.Oxf. 
four"!  sc.Shr.  w.Som.,  sw.Dev.t 

^6nr\  Cor. 
/had  nne.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.  ii 

w.Cum.  sm.  sw.  ms.  Jt  s.Lan. 

Chs.    n.  wm.  Sl  s.Stf.   Der., 

but  n.Der.  fiufir^.  Not.  m.  ti 

s.I.in.    Rut.     m.Nhp.     War. 

Wor.  Shr.,  but  se.Shr./o*ri, 

n.Hrf.  s.Pcm.  c.  w.  Jc  s.Oxf. 

Brks.    Hnt.    m.Cmb.    e.Suf. 

Ess.   Ken.   e.Sus.  sm.Hmp., 

w.Wil.+/BMAD,    Dor.    Som., 

but  w.Som. /)ad,  e.Dev. 
fiiir  Uls.+/«r,  n.  se.  at  sw.Nhb. 

n.Cum.  LMa. 
fi'ir  Cai.  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Uls.  me.  Ji 

se.Nhb. 
fvtmri  w.Wil. 
ywD  Bdf. 
far  Sh.I.  sn.Sc,  nm.Sc.+/i<r, 

wm.  &  sm.Sc. 
/iVad  e.Suf. 
fur  nm.Sc.    em.Sc,    but    Lth. 

Edb. y?r,  wm.Sc. 
IflHr-i  n.    In   sw.Dev.,    s.Dev.+ 

^KAD  e.Hrf.  Glo.  me.WiL  n.  i 

s.Dev. 
_;»kXD  nw.Wil. 
Purely,  365. 
Swacker,  333. 
Swacking,  333. 
Swallow,  v.,  54,  339.  245,  349 

—sunii  Edb.  n.Ir.  s.Nhb.  n. 

Dur. 
sualo  Wm.  sw.Lan. 
sunh  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 

Feb.   Kcb.  n.  k  sw.Nhb.  n. 

em.  sm.  ti  se.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf, 

n.  Der. +5tt'o/j,nc.Dcr.n  W.Lin. 
su'iiii  Sus. 

sweli  Cum.+swili,  sjt'oli. 
swili  Cum.  w.Yks.  War.  Glo. 
swoli  Cum. 
swo/j  sw.Yks.   LMa.  n.Der.  s. 

Oxf  se.Ken.  e.Dev. 
swpli  Lth. 
cudli  I.W.  Dor. 
ewili  Brks. 
euolt  w.Som. 
Swang,  323. 

Swear,  65,  435,  426, 430, 432— 
s:i-mr>  nw.Der. 
sif«vD  se.Lan. +5«w>D,  sw.Lan., 

s.Lan.+iuiAD.    n.Stf.   n.Der. 

Rut   Lei.  sw.Nhp.  nw.  &  s. 

Oxf,   ne.Nrf +4tt'>j<D,   e.Suf. 

se.Ken.  me.Wil.  e.Dor. 
swefr  Uls.,  but  Ant.  sivir. 
swir  nc.Sc.+suir,  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  mc.Nhb. 
4HIAD s.Nhb.  Dur.m. Cum.Wm. 

ne.  nnw.  snw.  e.  m.  sc.  sw. 
22 
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Swear  (contd.)— 

&  es.Yks.  n.  nw.  se.  &s.Lan. 
Lin.  ne.Nrf.  s.Sur.  Sus. 
swiir  s.Sc.  n.Cum.  I. Ma. 
swir  Kcb. 

stt'Jr  ne.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  sm.Sc, 
but  Kcb.  suir,  Ant.  se.  &  sw. 
Nhb. 
su/kr)  em.  &  sm.Lan. 
euienin  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  sweaw, 

Som.  e.Dev. 
Sweat,  137,  138,  425,  428,  429, 
430,  433 — swait  ne.Sc,  but 
Bch.  Abd.  swet. 
swat  se.h&n.,  s.Lan.  +  5a;i>/,  s. 
Chs.+sziii/,  n.Der.+5iOT>/,  nw. 
Der.  ne.Shr. 
siueit  sn.Sc,  nnw.Yks.  +  su"/?/, 

Lei.,  m.Bck.+5»c/. 
sw^/  Sh.  &  Or.L  Bch.  Abd.  me. 
sw.  AS. Nhb.  es.Yks. em.  s  sm. 
Lan.  LMa.  n.  &  s.StC.   Lin., 
but  n.Lin.suiiV,  Rut.+sjio/.  s. 
War.  s.0.xf.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf. 
se.Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil. 
sweit  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
swet  Inv.  n.Shr. 
sa/w/Wm.+5wi^  ne.  nnw.  snw. 
ef  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  sw. 
i  s.Lan.  n.Der.  n.Lin.  Bdf. 
swil  AyT.+swJI,  sm.Sc.  n.Cum. 
su'U  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Ant.  11. 
&se.Nhb.  s.Dur.m.Cum.Wm. 
s.Chs.  ne.Der. 
swot  Rut. 

swit  Uls.,  but  Ant.  swJt. 
zwat  Dor. 

swet  nw.  &  w.Wil.  e.  &  w.Som. 
n.  Is.  e.Dev. 
Sweep,  v.,  238,  425,  427,  429, 
432 — sfip  Abd.  em.Sc.  s.Ayr. 
Kcb.  n.Ir.,  but  Ant.  sivip,  n.  & 
sw.Nhb.,  s.Nhb.  n.  &  m.Cum. 
+swTp. 
sweip  n.Stf. 
swap  se.Lan. 

sweip  ne.Sc,  but  Abd.  sup. 
swi'p  Brks.+5U«/. 
swip  Ken.  Cor. 
swiip  s.Lan.,   n.X)er.  +  swlp,  s. 

Oxf.  Brks. 
5»i/>  w.Frf.  e.Per.  LMa. 
swip  Inv.  n.Ayr.  Ant.  s.Nhb.  n. 
iim.Cum.Wm.sw.Yks.  n.em. 
ii  sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Der.  nw. 
Lin. 
swap,  siuiip  Sh.L 
seep  w.Som. +swip. 
swip  Dor.  w.Som. 
ewOp  e.Dev. 
Sweet,  142 — swsi  e.Su{.+swe}t. 
swell  nnw.Yks.+swlt,  snw.Yks. 

n.Stf. 
swell  se.Lan.  e.Suf. 
swel  Uls.,  but  Ant.  swTI,  ne.Nrf. 
swil  e.Som. 
swht  s.Sc.+sa;i/,  e.  Yks.+«w/,  m. 

Yks.  S.Lin.  s.Oxf.  e.Dor. 
swil  Sh.L  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
n.Ayr.  Kcb.s.Sc.n.Cum.LMa. 
swil  Inv.  sn.Sc.  wm.Sc,  but  n. 
Ayr.   swil,  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  e.  m.  iis.Cum. 
Wm.  nnw.  e.  se.  sw.  es.  &  s. 
Yks.  n.  nw.  em.  sm.  sw.  k  s. 
Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der.  n.Lin.  Rut. 
Lei.  War.  Wor.  Slir.  Oxf. 
swet  sw.Dev. 
swit  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  swht,  w. 

Som. 
ewn  w.Wil. 


Swell,  54,  425,  429,  430,  432. 
Swim,  69,  238,  425,  426,  427. 
429,  430,  432  — 5«wi  w.Frf.  e. 
Per.+saii»j,  Feb. 
si'iiii  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc 

n.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 
swim  VJm.+swiiiti,  sw.Yks.  n. 
sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa.  Stf. 
Der.  Not.  Lin.War.Wor.  Shr. 
Oxf.  se.Ken. 
swhii  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr. 
swim  ne.Sc.  Ant. 
sjt'KiH  Cum.  Wm. 
sio.wi  em. Lan. 

swim  Dor.  e.  &  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
swcem  w.Som. 
Swine,  382. 

Swing,  425,  427.  4291  432- 
Swipple,  238. 
Swoon,  238,  306. 
Sword,  50,  238— sojrf  Rut.  me. 
Wil.  s.Som. 
sold  se. Yks. +SH.«/,   n.Lan.    n. 
Stf.    n.    &   nw.Der.,   n.Lin.+ 
swosd,  nw.Lin.,   he'i.+sicDii, 
e.Suf.,    s.Sur.  v/.Sus.  + sii3<i, 
n.Dev. 
sprf  s.Nhb.,    sm.Lan. +  s5rf,   se. 

Lan.  se.Ken. 
sord  lnv.,wm.Sc.+swdid,sii'Vrd, 

S.Ayr.  Kcb.  Uls. 
siiid  n.Dur.+S!twrf,   Wm.    ne. 
Yks.,  snw.Yks.+swid,  e.  &  se. 
Yks.,  sw. Yks. +stv3d,  es.Yks. 
nw.  em.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  War. 
Oxf.,  but  nw.Oxf.  swBd,  m. 
Bck.Cmb.n.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus., 
but  w.Sus.+sojrf,  w.Wil. 
siiird s.Sc.  n.Cum.  LMa. 
siird  ne.Sc.+sifeid.    sn.Sc.    w. 
Frf.  e.Per.,   se.Nhb.  +  su'Ojrf, 
sw.Nhb. 
s^rf  sm.Lan. 
swad  ne.Nrf. 
swerd  Or.I.  ne.Sc. 
sword  me.  &  se.Nhb. 
sivoid  n.Dur.  s.Stf.  n.Lin. 
sword  wm.Sc. 
swuid  m.Cum. 
swi'ird  Lth.  Edb. 
sword  wm.Sc. 
swvd  Lei.  nw.Oxf. 
swsd  s.Lin.+s»5rf. 
swid  s.Dur.  nnw.  snw.  m.  &  sw. 

Yks.  S.Lin. 
sad  Dor. 
so^d  n w.  Dev. 
suad  Brks.  w.Som. 
Swore,  165,  238— so«>-)e.Sus.+ 
siiair). 
sd3(ri  n.Bck.  s.Sur.  w.Sus.  sm. 

Hmp. 
sor  Kcb.-i-siir,  Ant. 
siiHr)  es.Yks.  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf.  se. 

Hrt.  e.Sus.,  w.\yi\.+ewkrj. 
s<(»- sm.Sc,  but  Kcb.+sof. 
stccsin  e.Yks.,  se.Yks. +swo)ir>, 
sw.Yks.,  n.Lan.  +  swHsir),  n. 
Der.,  e.HrC+eoHr). 
swiar  Wm. 

swlr  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  stuor. 
swo3(r}  se.Yks.  e.War.  s.Nrf.,  e. 

Sn(.+swdxr). 
swpir)  s.Nhb.  se.Lan.  w.Suf.  se. 

Ken. 
swpr  Edb.+sa'»f. 
swo3(r>  m.Cum.  em.  sm.  sw.  & 
ms.Lan.,  s.Lan.+swimr),  Stf. 
e.  &  s.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  e. 
Suf. 
swoir  Uls.,  but  Ant.  sor. 


swor  Cai.  Bch.  Abd.  sn.Sc,  w. 
Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc. +szf<f»-,  Ayr. 
Lth.  me.  se.  &  sw.Nhb. 
sw'ixr)  nne.Nhb.  n.  &  s.Lan.  n. 

Ken. 
Mi'H.?!- n.Cum.  LMa. 
swilr  Edb. 
swcir  .Sh.L  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm. 

&  s.Sc. 
swxn  n.Der. 
soHn  Gh.+swO}(r). 
soar)  e.Hrt,  e.Dor.+siWf). 
ziiair)  e.Dor. 
swoair)  Glo.  e.  &  s.Dev. 
swkri  w.Wil. 
Swum,  238. 

Table,  204 — /a/W  se.Ken. 
Icibl  Ant. 

tesbl  n.Cum.+liibl,  sw.Yks.   n. 
Lan.,  se.Lan.+/fW,  n.Stf.  nw. 
Lin.  s.Oxf.  Sus.  Dor.  w.Som. 
/f 6/ w.Frf.  e.Per. 
lebl  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.  Lth. 
Edb.  Kcb.  m.  se.  &  sw.Lan. 
LMa.  Dnb.  s.Stf.  n.  &  e.Der. 
tebo  me.Wil. 
tiabl  m.Cam.  Wm. 
ti3bl  Nhb.  n.Cum.  nw.Oxf. 
Ilbl  ne.Shr.  Glo. 
Tail,  48-/(11/  s.Pem.  Glo.    se. 
Ken.  me.Wil.,   w.Wil. +to/, 
Dor., but  e.Dor.+/n«/,  e.Som., 
w.Som.+/«iW. 
taijl  e.Dor.+tail,  w.Som. 
taeii!  Ess.+to/. 
till  Sh.L 

leil  Ant.  se.Brks.,  m.Bck.+to/, 
Bdf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  e.Ken.  n. 
Dev. 
lei}!  n.Bck. 
tel ne.Sc.+teal,  III,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

leil. 
teal  ne.Sc.  sw.Nhb..  n.Cum.+ 
ti}l,  e.Yks.,  m.Yks.+to/,  se. 
Yks.+/«/,  /i/,  sw.Yks.  n.Stf. 
Lin.,  w.War.+/w/,  s.Oxf.  m. 
Bck.  w.Hrt.  Ess.,  n.Ken.+ 
tiiU  e.Sus.  w.Wil.  w.Cor. 
tcU  Bch.  Abd. 

tel  Or.I.  Cai.  Inv.  ne.Sc  w.Frf. 
e.Per.  wm.  Sc  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Kcb.  Uls.,but  Ant.  to/,  n.  me. 
&  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  m.Cum.  w.  & 
s.Wm.  nw.Yks.  Lan.,  but  se. 
Lan.  /w/,  l.Ma. e.Chs.  n.  &  nw. 
Der.  Rut.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus. 
to/. 
Hal  ne.Wm. 
to/ se.Nhb.  n.Cum.  m.&se.Yks. 

se.Lan.  w.War.  n.Ken. 
Ill  se.Yks.  m.  &  s.Chs.  e.  nm.  & 
wm.Stf.  e.  &  w.Der.  Lei.  ne. 
Shr. 
Tailor,  298. 

Take,  43,  44,  45,  249,  340, 435, 
426,  427,  429,  430,  431,  432 
— laik  Brks.  +  tek,  but  se. 
Brks.  teak,  Ess.  se.Ken. 
/(lASc.jbut  s.Sc.  tisk,  n.Ir.,  Dur. 
\tiik,  Cum.+Zfit,  tisk,  but  n. 
Cuin.+^f^A, Wm.,  Yks.+Zf,  but 
n.Yks.  tiik,  nnw.  Yks. +/((?*,  e. 
Yks.+/fi,  Lan.+/f/t,  te.  but  em. 
Lan.+/(j,  tek,  ms.  &  s.Lan. +/?,(', 
Chs.+/f,  /r.but  w.Chs. /fi,  Stf., 
but  n.Stf.  leak,  e.Stf.+/f;  wm. 
Stf.+/«-*,s.Stf.+/«*,Der.  Not. 
^■tch.te,\J\n.-vtek,  /f.»i{',Nhp.,but 
m.Nhp.  leik,  tek,  sw.Nlip.  Ick, 
teak,  Shr.+/e,  but  ne.Shr.+/fjt, 
Oxf., but  s.Oxf.  toA,Sur.  Hmp. 


Dev.,  but  n.Dev.  tek,  e.Dev. 

lek,  sw.Dev.  teak. 
Id  cm.han.+tak,  te,  tek. 
Icik  s.Stf.+tiik,  m.Nhp.+/ci,  se. 

Hrt.  ne.Nrf. 
tek  Cum.,  e.Yks.+/(?/&,  Lan.,wm. 

Stf.+/n*,  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut. 

Lei.jSW.Nhp.+toi!-,  War.,  but 

e.War. tei.w.War.te.'k.s.War. 

leak,    tek,    ne.Shr.+/c",    Brks. 

Sus.,  but  e.Sus.   teak,   Dor.+ 

leak,  tik,  tiak,  Som.  e.Dev. 
tea  e.Ken. +tc. 
teak  n.Cum. +tak,  tiak,  n.Stf.  Lin. 

sw.Nhp.    W.War.,    s.War.+ 

lek,    w.Wor.,  s.Wor.+/('it,  s. 

Oxf.  se.Brks. , m.Bck. +//j/t',w. 

Hrt.  e.Suf.  n.Ken.  e.Sus.  Dor. 

sw.Dev. 
le  Nhb.+to*,  but  se.Nhb. +//V*, 

Yks.    Lan.   Chs.,  e.Stf.+tak. 

Der.  Not.  Shr.  e.Ken. 
/ciem.Lan.,ms.Lan.+/(i^,s.  Lan. 

+tek,  l.Ma.  m.Nhp.c.&s. War. 

s.Wor.  n.Hrf.,e.Hrf. +/!>*,  n. 

Dev.  w.Cor. 
tiak  nnw.Yks. +tnk. 
tik  Dor. 
tiaks.Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  n.Yks. 

e.Hrf.  m.Bck.,  Glo,+«*,  I.W. 

w.Wil.  Dor. 
tl  Chs.  , 

Ilk  w.Chs.  Glo. 
Ijek  se.Nhh.+tiak. 

Taken,  339. 

Tale,  43,  44,  45,  249^/(7/?  w. 

Wor.  Lon.  se.Ken.,  e.Dor.  + 

tial. 
leil  Ant.  ne.Nrf. 
teial  se.Hrt. 
teal  em.Sc,  but  Lth.  Edb.  tel,  n. 

Cum. +tiel,    tial,    se.Yks.+tial, 

sw.Yks.+tel,  ms.Yks.  n.Lan. 

n.Stf.  Lin.  s.War.  s.Oxf,  m. 

Bck.+/i>/,  Bdf.  w.Hrt.  e.Suf. 

n.Ken.  me.Wil.  Dor.,  but  e. 

Dor.  tail,  tial,  w.Som. 
leil  Cai.  Bch.,  Abd.+/<7. 
tel  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  ti-il,  Abd.+ 

teil,  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
ti-l  Or.I.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

Kcb.  sw.Yks.  m.  se.  sw.  &  s. 

Lan.   LMa.  e.Chs.  e.  &  s.Stf. 

n.  nw.  &  e.Der.  Lei.  m.Shr. 

Sus.  Som.,  but  w.Som.  teal, 

sw.Dev. 
tial  m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.Yks.,  nw. 

Lan. +//>/. 
liel  n.Cum. 
Hal  s.Sc.  Nhb.,  but  se.Nhb.+/;W, 

s.Dur.  n.Cum.  ne.  e.  m.  &  se. 

Yks.  nw.Lan.   m.Bck.   I.W. 

w.Wil.  e.Dor. 
rt/Or.I. 

til  wm.Stf.  ne.Shr.  Glo. 
Ijel  se.Nhb.+/«/. 
Talk,    38,  340— /(fi    Inv.  Bch. 

Abd.  w.Frf.   e.Per.  Ant.  se. 

Nhb.  n.Dur.,   n.Cum. +  /o»A, 

Ipk,  m.Wm. +  /oA,  nm.Yks.  + 

loak,  Ipk,  n.Ken.  nw.  &  me. 

Wil.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.+/p*. 
lak  Kcb. 

tak  Uls.,  but  Ant.  tiik 
leik  G\o.+tpk,  w.Wil. 
loak  n.  &  m.Cum.  m.  ii  nm.Yks., 

sw.  Yks. +/o*,em.  Lan. e.War., 

se.Hrt.+/p*,  e.Dev. 
Ipk  Ayr.  n.Nhb.  n.Cum.,  e.  &  w. 

Cum.+/d*,  Wm.+/di,  but  m. 

Vfm.+lak,  nm.  &  ms.Yks.  n. 
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m.  sc.  sw.  It  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  s. 

Chs.  Stf.  Der.  nw.Lin.  n.Lei. 

Nhp.  m.Shr.  c.Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf. 

Bdf.se.Hrl.s.Nrf.Suf.se.Kcn. 

Sus.sni.Hnip.,e.Dor.+/(i*,  w. 

Som. 
lot  sw.Nhb.  e.  i  w.Cum.  Wm. 

sw.  &  s.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
Tallow,  35.  229,  349 — lalg nnw. 

Ykfi.+/ah. 
lali  Lth.  Edb. 
laid  Inv.+/<j/<i,  Ant.  w.Wm.  sw. 

Lan. 
lalj  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  Inlj, 

S.Ayr.  Kcb.  Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.  i 

m.Cum.Wm.,  but  w.Wm. /(i/(i, 

Yks.,    but    nnw.Yks.  +  lal^. 

Lan.,  but  sw. Lan.  laid,  I. Ma. 

Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Lin.  Lei., 

Glo.+/a/j,  s.O.if.  e.Suf.  e.  & 

w.Som. 
lah  Ayr.,  but  S.Ayr,  lah,  Pcb. 

s.Sc. 
tab  ne.Nr{.+toh,  se.Ken.  Wil. 

Dor.  Som.,  but  e.  i  w.Som. 

lah.  c.Dev. 
lah  Glo. 
loh  ne.Nrf.  Sus. 
Tame,44,45,  249-  /niMi se.Ken. 
leiiii  Ant. 
le^iii    r\.Cum.  +  liciii,    m.   &   sw. 

Yks.se. Lan.,  n.Stf.+Zf;;/,  Lin. 

e.War.  n.Wor.  s.Oxf.,  m.Bek. 

■Hhiii,  w.Hrt.  Sus.  me. Wil. 

Dor.  w.Som.  sw.Dev. 
lim  Sh.I.  ne.Sc.  but  Bch.  Abil. 

tim,  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm. 

Sc.  Peb. 
tern  Inv.   Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.   Lth. 

Edb.  Kcb.  es.Yks.  n.  em.  sw. 

4:  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  n.  i  s.Slf.  n.  &.^ 

nw.Dcr.  Knl.  Lei.  ne.Nrf. 
liani  m.Cum.  Wm.  nw.Yks.  nw. 

Lan. 
licHi  n.Cum. 
liim  Nhb.,  but  se.Nhb.+/;<'»»,  ne. 

i  se.Yks.,  Glo.  +  /Ti».  m.Bck. 

w.Wil.  nw.  &  e.Som. 
ilm  Glo. 

//<■<»  se.Nhb.+/MM<. 
Tar,    6^—lar  Inv.  s.Aj'r.  Ant. 

sw.Nhb.  I. Ma. 
/(?.)(»1  sw.Yks.  n.Stf. 
/a(»-)s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  Lan.  s.Stf. 

nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken.  Sus. 

me. Wil.  Dor.  Som.  c.Dev. 
tar  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Peb. 

Uls.,  but  Ant.  lar,  w.Wm. 
/n»-Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  Igr,  s.Ayr. 

lar,  Kcb. 
Iser  s.Sc. 

/p;- n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb. 
Task,  343. 
Taste,  204,  a^g—laisl  Lon.  se. 

Ken. 
teist  Ant.  n.Stf.  Lei. 
tfsl  nw.Der. 
tcjs  w.Som. 
/«.s7  sw.Yks.  n.Lan.,  BC.Lan.+ 

/«/,  Lin.  s. War.  s.Oxf.  w.Hrt. 

e.Suf.  s.Sur.  Sus. me. Wil. Dor. 
tcsl  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
lis  I.  Ma. 
lesl  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  wm.Sc.  Ayr. 

Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  em.  sm.  se.  h 

sw.Lan.,  s. Lan. +/i>s/,  s.Stf.  n. 

ic  ne.Der.   Rut.   ne.Nrf.,    w. 

Wil.+/;>s/. 
liasl  m.Cum.  Wm'.  nw.Yks.  nw. 

Lan. 


tii-^l  n.Cum. 

lusl  Nhb.,  but  se.Nhb.+Z/fi/,  s. 

Dur.  ne.  e.  m.  i  se.Yks. s.Lan. 

w.Wil. 
l/tst  se.Nhb.+//j.<^^ 
Taught,   136,  358- /<ix'  ne.   & 

sn.Sc.  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  If  I, 

sm.Sc,  but  S.Ayr.  Ifl. 
lauxt  Sh.I.  s.Sc. 
laiil  sw.Nhb.  Wm.,  nnw. Yks. + 

lal,  li)l,  cm.  i sc.Lan.,  s.Lan. 

■IrlOUl. 

laln.Cmn.+toil,  nnw.Yks.  I. Ma. 

s.War.  Glo.  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  w. 

Sus.  Dor.  sw.Dcv. 
lot  nnw.Yks. 
lout  se.Ni\h.  + lot,  Dur.  m.Cum. 

ne.  e.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  sm. 

sw.  4i  s.Lan.  nw.Lin. 
lo3l  n.Cum. 
Ipl  Ayr.  n.Stf.  n.  &  s.Lin.  s.Oxf. 

ne.Nrf.  Sus.,  but  w.Sus.  tot, 

me.  Wil. 
Ii'il  se.Nhb.  es.Yks. 
Tea,  220— III  s.Sc.  Ant.  n.  i  s. 

Nhb.  n.Cum.,    nnw.Yks. +/f, 

snw.Yks..  cm.Stf.+/r.  s.Stf.+ 

Ic,  //,Lci.  m.Nhp.+/i,  sw.Nhp. 

+te,  IT,  e.War.,  n.Bck.+/^,  m. 

Bck. 
lej  e.Suf.+//. 
IcSh.l.  ne.Sc.  Uls.,  but  Ant.  lei, 

sw.Yks.  +  //'.>,  s.Yks.  +  IT,  m. 

Lan.,  em.I-an.+/;j,  se.  sw.  ms. 

&  s.Lan.  I. Ma.,  Chs.+//,  Fit. 

Dnb.  s.Stf.  n.  i  nw.Der.,  e. 

Der.  Rut.+rt,  sw.Nhp.  s.War. 

w.  &  s.Wor.  n.Shr.,  ne.Shr.+ 

«.  m.Shr.,  se.Shr.+Zi.Glo.nw. 

e.  w.  ,!c  s.Oxf.  n.Bck.  ne.Nrf., 

S.Nrf.+/;,  w.Suf.  n.Ken.  Sus. 

sm.Hmp.  nw.  mc.  A:  w.Wil. 

Dor.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
Ih  e.  m.  nni.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  em. 

Lan.  n.  4:  nw.Lin. 
/rCai.  Inv.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

em.  wm.  Sl  sm.Sc.  mc.  &  sc. 

Nhb.  Dur.  e.  m.k  w.Cum.Wm. 

nnw.  &  s.Yks.  n.  i  nw.Lan. 

Chs.  n.  e.  cm.  wm.  fcs.Stf.  no. 

c.  w.  ii  s.Der.  s.Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 

e.War.  n.Wor.  m.  &  sw.Nhp. 

ne.  &  se.Shr.  c.Hrf.  Bdf.  sc. 

Hrt.  nw.  i  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  Ess. 

e.  it  se.Ken. 
Teach,  137, 138,  428,  429,  433 

—  leil/    sc.Nbb. +/,7/      snw. 

Yks.+/M//,  sw.  iSi  ms.Yks.,  em. 

Lan.  +liil/,  sm.  sw.  ms.  &  s. 

Lan.  n.  4is.Stf.nc.Der.,  e.Der. 

+/i//,    Lei.  +  H//,   n.Bck.  +  lil/, 

111/.  Sm.+nif. 
li-l/s.Chs.+lilf. 
/.vZ/cYks.  e.Suf. 
Ifl/ V\s.,  n.Dur. +  lijl/.  es.Yks. 

se.Lan.I.Ma.  Flt..n.Der.Rul. 

+/«/,  War.  n.Wor.  n.Slir.  Glo. 

e.  &  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  Hrt. 

ne.Cmb.  ne.Nrf.  Ess.  I.W.me. 

&  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  Som.  Dev. 

Cor. 
////sw.Nhb.  e.Der.  n.Bck.  Hnt. 

nw.Nrf.  w.Dor. 
//>yn.Dur.  n.Cum.  nnw.  snw.  m. 

4  se.Yks.  n.  nw.i:  cm.Lan.  n. 

k  s.Lin. 
////■w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
/i//Sh.I.  Inv.  ne.Sc.  wm.Sc.  mc. 

sc.  i  s.Nlib.  s.Dur.  m.Cum. 

Wm.  Chs.  n.  ,Si  nw.Dcr.  Not. 

Rut.  Lei.    m.Nhp.  n.Hrf.   n. 


Bck.  Hnt.  m.  4i  se.Cmb.  e.  St 

se.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus. 
Team,  iBa,  183,  28a  — /^'mnnw. 

Yks.  +  Ihiii,  s.Chs.  +  l/ini,  m. 

Nhp. +  /i'.»<i. 
ItJni  n.Stf.  e.Suf. 
till!  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
leHi   I. Ma.,   s.Stf. +/;/m.    Lei.  + 

//>»;,  Ihii,  Glo.  ne.Nrf.  Dor. 
Ihni  sw.Nhb.  sw.Wm.  ne.  nnw. 

snw.  e.  4i  m.Yks.,  scYks.  + 

tim,  sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  em. 

sm.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  s.Stf. 

n.Der.,  nw.Der. +  /7»i.  e.Der. 

Not.,  but  m.Not.  (Ini,   Lin., 

Rut.+/i«(,  Lei.  m.  4i  sw.Nhp. 

nw.  Si  s.Oxf.,  m.Bck.  + /(Ml, 

Bdf.  s.Sur.  Sus.  me.  &  w.Wil. 

e  Dev. 
lim  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  n.Cum. 
/i«i  Inv.  Abd.  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr. 

lim,  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  n.  me. 

se.  k  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  w. 

Wm.  se.Yks..  Dnb.+l/iiii,  nc. 

nw.  4;  s.Der.  m.Not.  Kut.  Lei. 

e.  4:  s.War.  s.Wor.  ne.Shr.  m. 

Bck.  se.Ken.  n.Dev. 
t/im s.Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  n.  4t  m.Shr. 
Tear,  v.,  65,  425,  426,  427.  430, 

433— /rtjo")  e.Oxf. 
linn  m.Shr. 
/««■)  sw.Lan. +/;,)(r),  n.  &  S.Stf. 

n.Der.    s.Oxf.    Bdf.    se.Ken. 

Sus.  Dor.  e.Som.  e.Dev. 
/«■  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
linn  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m  Cum.  w.  4i 

sw.Yks.  n.  em.  se.  4:  sw.Lan. 

Lin.  Not.  Lei.  w.Som. 
/ur  sw.Nhb.  l.Ma. 
/frne.  i  cm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 
Tease,  137  — /«i  n.Stf. 
/«  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Uls.  sc.  4c 

s.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Stf.  Glo.  Sus. 

me. Wil.  Dor.  Som.  nw.Dev. 
ti>s  sw.Wm.  sw.Yks.  sm.  4c  sw. 

Lan..  n.Dcr.+/r^,  Lin.  s.Oxf. 
/i3  Inv.  ne.Sc,  but  Abd.  /(V.  Ayr. 

Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  n. 

sw.  4t  S.Nhb.  m.Cum.  w.Wm. 

em. Lan.  n.Der.  se.Ken. 
Teat,  220. 

Teeth,  142— /<■!/  n.Stf.  w.Dcr. 
tefj)  se.Lan. 
le/:  Dor.  Som. 

Iiy>  sw.Nhb.  n.Hrf.  Glo.  e.Oxf. 
ti>Ji  n.Nhb.,  n.  4c  nw.Lin.+li/. 
/i/ w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb. 
tJji  Inv.  ne  Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  s. 

Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.   n. 

em.  sm.  4c  sw.Lan.  l.Ma.  s.Stf. 

n.Der.    n.   4c   nw.Lin.  s.Oxf. 

Ken.  Sus.  e.Dev. 
Telegraph,  295. 
Tell,  5a,  428,  429,  433—latl  s. 

Sc.  se.Ken. 
lei  Sh.  4i  Or.l.  Cai.  Inv.,  ne.Sc. 

+/f/,  sn.Sc  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr. 

sm  Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  Nhb. 

Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.,  but  m. 

4i  nm.Yks./i/,  Lan., but  n.Lan. 

to/,  l.Ma.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Not. 

Lin.   Rut.    Nhp.  War.  Wor. 

Hrf.  Shr.  Glo.  Oxf.   m.Bck. 

Bdf.  e.An.  Ken.,  but  se.Ken. 

tirt,  Sus.  Hmp.  l.W.  Wil.  w. 

Dor.  e.Som.  n.  4t  s. Dev.  Cor. 
Ifl  ne.Sc.  em.Sc,  but  Lth.  Edb. 

Id. 
til  m.  4c  nm.Yks. 
/«/ e.Dor.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
1)1  Uls..  but  Ant.  Id,  n.Lan. 


Tempt,  295. 

Ten,  149— /«»  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  w. 

Dor. 
tin  Fif.  Pcb.  s.Sc 
Itn  Sh.I.,  Or.l.  +  /fii.  Inv.  Bch. 

Abd.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  cm. 

Sc, but  Fif.  Peb.  lan,  wm.Sc. 

Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb.   Dur.   Cum. 

Wm.   Yks..  but  m.Yks.   tin, 

Lan.,  but  n.Lan.   hn,   l.Ma. 

Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut. 

Lei.    Nhp.  War.  Wor.   Shr. 

Glo.   Oxf.    Brks.    Hdf.    Ken. 

Wil.  e.Dor.  sw.Dev.  Cor. 
lin  Or.l.  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

leii. 
ten  e.  4t  w.Som. 
till  m.Yks.  w.Sus. 
hit  Uls.,  but  Ant.  Irii,  n.Lan. 
Tenth,  316. 
Thack,  417. 
Thae,  421. 
Than,  311. 
Thank, 33, 3io,3i3--9n>;*  Sus., 

but  w.Sus./fj;/-.  Dor.  c.Sjm. 
Ha'ijk  w.Som.  sw  Dev. 
Utijl:  w.Wil. 
taijl!  Or.l. 
Paijk  ne.  it  sn.Sc  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

em.Sc,  but  Lth.  /n'lijl!,  Pcb. 

/fi/i.wm.Sc,  butn.Ayr./<i»f*, 

sm.Sc. +/fi;/',  s.Sc.  Ant.,  sc. 

Nhb.+/rj*,  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum., 

m.Cum.+yVy;t.  sw.Wm.,  nnw. 

4c  snw.Yks.  +/Hijk,  em.  4c  sw. 

Lan.  n.  4c  nw.Dcr.,  nw.Lin.-f 

/'t>]k.  s.Lin.  e.Suf. 
/(!>//•  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Lei. 
J>aijk  se.Ken. 
J>ci)li  sm.Sc.  Peb.  n.  se.  *  s.Nhb. 

Dur.  m.  4i  s.Cum.  n.  4c  w.Wm 

ne.  nnw.  snw.  e.  m.  se.  4c  sw. 

Yks.  n.  se.  ms.  4c  s.Lan.  l.Ma. 

s.Chs.  Stf.  n.  4c  nw.Lin.  nc. 

Shr.  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  s. 

Sur.  w.Sus.  l.W.  nw.Dev. 
That,  dtni.  fiimi.,  311,  411,  413, 

416,   417,  418,  420,  423  —  0/ 

Cai. 
Hal  Sh.  4c  Or.l.  Sus. 
rfa/s.Pem.  n.Ken.,  e.Ken.+W, 

se.Ken. +()«/. 
del  w.Kcn. 
(lorf  sm.Lan. 
tat  ne.  sn.  nm.  cm.  wm.  4c  sm. 

Sc.  Uls.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 

Yks.  Lan..  but  sm.Lan.  fiad, 

l.Ma.Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  Stf.  Der. 

Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  War.  Wor. 

n.Shr.  Hrf.  +  Bo/,  Glo. +««■/, 

Oxf.  Bck.  Bdf.   nw.Hrt.   w. 

Dor.  w.Som. 
Off/ m.Shr.  Glo  Brks.  Cmb.  Nrf., 

but  ne.Nrf.  fivl.  Suf.  Ess.  se. 

Ken.  Hmp.  Wil.  e.Dor.  s.Som. 

n.Dev.  w.Cor. 
Sfl  c.Kcn. 
dot  Hrf. 
811/  ne.Nrf. 
[//in/  used  as  a  id.  proii.  and  cj. 

usually  has  /  in  all  the  dia- 
lects.] 
Thatch,  sh.,  22.  310,  3^1— Cat/ 

l.W.  w.Som.  n.Dev. 
Ssrlf  mc.  4c  w.Wil.  Dor.  s.Som. 
Sfl/nvi.Som. 
tat  Or.l. 
/a*  ne.  4c  sn.Sc  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Ayr.Llh.i:db.Kcb.s.Sc.Uls., 

but  Ant. /(I//;  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 

Wm.  nc.  nnw.snw.  4c  m.Yks., 
22-a 
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Thatch  (contd.)— 

se.Yks.+^wi!',  svv.Yks.  n.  Si  s. 

Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin. 

Rut.  Lei.  Nlip.  w.War.  Wor. 

Shr.  0.\f.  Brks.  Bdf.  Hnt.  e. 

An.,  but  ne.Cmb. ^«i,  e.Suf. 

/»//  e.Ken. 
}iatf  Ant.  em.   sm.   &  sw.Lan. 

I. Ma.  e.Som. 
f<s,k  ne.Cmb. 
Jieel/e.Su(.  se.Ken. 
J-iak  e.  &  se.Yks. 

Thatn,  417. 

Thaw,   127,   310,    425,    429 — 
Sd  w.Wil.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  J>d. 
tip  Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  J>g,  w.Sus. 

/rt,  Som. 
Sou  me.Wil. 
J)ati    Bch.    Abd.,     wm.Sc.+/rt, 

Ayr.  sm.Sc.   Peb.  Wm.,  em. 
Lan.+^o. 
J)d  sn.Sc,   w.Frf.    e.Per.+/o». 

wm.  Sc,  but  n.Ayr./(J,  Ant., 

se.Nhb.+/o,     s.Nhb..      nnw. 

Yks.+/oK,  snw.Yks.  n.Lan., 

n\v.Lan.+/o;(,    s.War.    e.    & 

w.Oxf.  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
/ok  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  Jrati, 

s.Sc.  me.Nhb.    n.  &  m.Cum. 

nnw.  &  e.Yks.  nw.Lan.  nw. 

Lin. 
fo3  svv.Yks.  Rut.  Bdf. 
/p   n.Ayr.    Lth.   Edb.  sw.Nhb. 

se.Yks..  sm.Lan.+/o,  se.Lan.. 

s.Lan.+/t5,  LMa.   n.Stf.    Lei. 

m.Nhp.  n.Wor.  s.Oxf.  m.Bck. 

se.Ken.  e.Sus. 
pdti  e.Suf. 
/o   se.Nhb.  ne.  &   es.Yks.    em. 

sm.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.   s.Chs. 

n.  &  nw.Der.  n.  &  s.Lin.  Cmb. 

Nrf.  e.Dor. 
hvti  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
The,  312,  371,  372.373i374,  375- 
Thease,  416. 
Thease  yerimy,  416. 
Theasum,  419. 
Thee,  311,  404,  411. 
Their,  410,  412.        « 
Thelm,  411,  413. 
Theirs,  413. 
Them,  235,  311,  410,  nzo—dem 

Sh.  i  Or.L  n.Ken.,   se.Ken. 

+dci]i,  Sus. 
Sem  Inv,  ne.Sc.   w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Ayr.,    but  n.Ayr.   Sent,  Lth. 

Edb.+Sciii,    s.Sc.   Ant.    Nhb. 

Dur.,   but  n.Dur.  Sim,  Cum. 

Wm.    n.   ne.   nw.    &   e.Yks., 

nm.Yks.+9i;);,    sm.Yks.,    w. 

Yks.+9«»;,  se.  sw.  ms.  i  s. 

Yks.  n.  m.  em.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 

LMa.    Chs.    Stf.    Der.    Lin. 

Rut.    Lei.   Nhp.   War.  Wor. 

Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf.  Bdf.  Nrf.  Suf. 

se.Ken.  Hmp.  Dor.  Dev.  Cor. 
Soitt  w.Yks.  w.Wil. 
Sent  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
Sim  n.Dur.  m.  &  nm.Yks. 
cm  Cai. 
[The    unstressed  form    of  the 

personal  pronoun  is  gen.  S^iu. 

In  many  dialects  Seiii  is  only 

used  as  a  demonstrative  pron. 

and  adj.] 
Themmin,  420. 
Themmy,  420, 
Themselves,  415. 
Then,  31  \-rinii  Or. \.+deii. 
den  Or.l.  n.Kcn.,  se.Ken. +9f);, 

Sus. 


San  ncSc+iJoi,  w.Frf.  e.Per., 

wm.Sc.+9^«,   Kcb.,  n.Cum.+ 
Sen,  m.Cum. 
Sen  Inv.  ne.  tz  wm.Sc.  Ant.  Nhb. 
n.Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma. 
Chs.     Stf.     Der.    Lin.    Not. 
Rut.  Lei.   Nhp.  War.  Wor. 
Shr.    Glo.    Oxf.    Brks.    Bdf. 
Bck.    e.An.   se.Ken.    Hmp. 
I.W.  Wil.  Dor.  s.Som.  Cor. 
Sen  w.Som. 
Sm  Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 
There,    134,    235,    417,  420— 
deurt  n.    i  e.Ken.,    se.Ken.  + 

Sedt.y\  Sus. 
der  Sh.  &  Or.L 
Sa3(.r)  e.Oxf. 

Sad-)  snw.Yks.+to(«,  sm.Yks. 
w.Wor.,  n.  Shr.  n.  Oxf.+3i>(>-), 
w.Oxf.+8!>(f),  Siiir). 
Semr)  s.Lan.   s.Chs.    m.Nhp.  + 

^isir). 
Sean  s.Nhb.,  n.Dur.  ne.  nm.  & 
se.Yks.  n.  &  em.Stf.+3w()'). 
Not.  S.Lin.  Rut.,  Lei.+ffwi), 
ne.Nhp.,  sw.Nhp.+Swfc),  s. 
Wor.n.Hrf.+S«r),cl«i;i,e.Hrf. 
+SiM.r),  s.Pem.  s.Oxf.  m.Bck., 
Bdf+3«(n.  nw.Hrt.,  se.Hrt. 
+Si.Hr),  Hnt.  Cmb.  n.  ne.  & 
nw.Nrf.,  s.Nrf.+9ij(n,  Suf. 
se.Ken.  Hmp.  w.Wil.,  Dor.+ 
9«(»),  e.  w.  iSt  s.Som.  n.  &  sw. 
Dev. 
Sesr  Uls.,  but  Ant.  Ser,  se.  &  sw. 

Nhb.,  LMa.+9/>>-. 
Ser  ne.  sn.  ii  nm.Sc.  Ayr.  sm. 
Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  me.Nhb. 
Siairi    nnw.   &   snw.Yks.,    nw. 

Lan.+t5;>(r). 
3<>(n  n.  &  s.Dur.  e.  m.  4:  w.Cura. 
Wm.  ne.  m.  nm.  se.  sw.  es. 
ms.  &  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  sm. 
se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  w.  &  s. 
Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  n.  cm.  wm.  & 
s.Stf.  Der.  Lin.,  but  s.Lin. 
SeJ(r)j  Lei.  m.  &  sw.Nhp. 
War.  n.  &  s.Wor.  n.  ne.  m. 
&  se.Shr.  Hrf.,  but  n.Hrf. + 
Sexn,  Svi.n,  e.Hrf.+iJc.))-), 
n.  nw.A:  w.Oxf.  Brks.,  but  nm. 
Brks.  Sv:r),  Bck.,  but  m.Bck. 
Sej(n,  Bdf.  se.Hrt.  s.Nrf.  Ess. 
Dor.  s.  Dev. 
Si)r  em.Sc,  but  Lth.  Edb.  Ser, 

n.Cum.  LMa. 
Sv<r)  s.Wor.  n.Hrf.  w.Oxf.  nm. 

Brks. 
er  Cai. 

[The  unstressed  forms  are  Sj(r), 
Sir,  5«i-).] 
These,  419,  420,  421  — rf/j  se. 
K.en.+Siz,  Sus. 
Seie  m.  w.  &  s.Chs.  n.Stf,  wm. 

Stf+S;-. 
Sez  Lei.+flte,  Dor.+9('«,  w.Som. 

n.Dev. 
Siee  n.Cum. 

Sias  ne.  e.  m.  &  nm.Yks.,  se. 
Yks.+Si«,  sw.  ms.  &  s.Yks. 
m.  cm.  &  s.Lan.  n.  &  s.Lin. 
nw.  i  w.Wil.  Dor. 
8iz  Ant.sw.  &s. Nhb.  Dur.  Cum., 
but  n.Cum.  Sivz,  Wm.  se.Yks. 
n.  se.  sw.  i  ms.Lan.  LMa.  e. 
Chs.  wm.  &  s.Stf.  n.  &  nw. 
Der.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 
Wor.  Hrf.  Shr.  Glo.  Oxf 
Brks.  Bdf  e.An.  se.Ken.  s. 
Sur.  Hmp. 
Theseun,  .(jq 


These  yerimy,  419. 
They,  235,410,  420 — dei  Or.l. 
+  de,  se.Ken. +to'. 
deSh.  h  Or.L  n.Ken.  Sus. 
Sni  m.Nhp.+?(%  w.Wor.,  s.Wor. 
+«(■/,  Hrf,  Glo.  +  Sf,  n.O.\f.+ 
Sei,  9e',  w.Oxf.  Brks.,  nw. Wil. 
+9f,  me.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dor. 
9«  nnw. Yks.  ne.Nrf.+Sc',  s.Dev. 
Sei  Ant.  sw.Nhp.  n.  &  s.Wor. 
n.O.xf ,  nw.Oxf +Sf",  s.Oxf.  n. 
Bck.,    e.Suf.+9£\    se.Ken.    s. 
Sur.  n.Dev. 
9c^sw.Nhb.,n.Cum.+Sc,m.Yks., 
se.Yks.+fff',  sw.Yks.  n.Stf.  n. 
&  nw.Lin.  Bdf.  w.Hrt.,  Dor. 
+Se,  but  e.Dor.  Sat. 
Se  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm. 
&  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc,  Uis. 
+()/,  but  Ant.  Sc/,  me.  &  s.Nhb. 
Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  nnw.  snw. 
&  se.Yks.  n.  em.  sm.  se.  sw. 
&   s.Lan.   I.Ma.  s.Chs.   n.  & 
nw.Der.  s.Lin.  Rut.  m.Nhp. 
m.Shr.  Glo.  n.  nw.  &  e.Oxf. 
m.Bck.  Hrt.,  but  w.Hrt.  Se3, 
ne.Nrf.  e.Suf  Hmp.  nw.Wil. 
Dor.  w.Som.  sw.Dev. 
Si  (unstressed  form)  s.Lan.  Chs. 
Stf.   Der.  w.Shr.   s.Som.   n. 
Dev. 
SiVh. 

[The  unstressed  forms  are  gen. 
Se,  Sj.I 
Thick,  340,  416,  418,  421. 
Thickumy,  417. 
Thickiin,  418. 
Thief,   190,  191,   313,  378—/;/ 

Or.L 
/eif  n.Stf.  .Sus. 
/<■.»/ se.Lan. 
/g^Dor. 
///■e.Hrf 
/ij/  nw.hm.+J'l/. 
fif  ne.Sc.   w.Frf.    e.Per.  Ayr. 

Kcb.  s.Sc.  I.Ma. 

pif  Inv.   Lth.    Edb.   Ant.   Nhb. 

Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  sm. 

&  sw.Lan.   Chs.  n.Der.  nw. 

&  s.Lin.  Not.  Rut.  Lei.  War. 

Wor.  Shr.  Oxf.  Brks.  e.An. 

Ken.  me.Wil.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 

Thigh,  194,  310,  313— 9oi'  w. 

Sus.  w.Som.  n.Dev. 

Svi  me.  &  w.Wil.  n w.Som.  e. 

Dev. 
3oi' se.Ken. +jJo/. 
/iOr.I. 
pae  sm.Lan. 

fai  ne.Sc.  aw.  &  s.Nhb.,   sw. 
Lan.+/7,  s.Stf.,  n^v. Lin.+^i,  s. 
Lin.    Rut.   s.War.  Wor.    m. 
Shr.  s.Oxf  e.Suf  e.Sus. 
j^ni'cm.Lan.  I.Ma.  s.Chs. 
pei  s.Sc.  n.Nhb.,  s.Diu-.+y^f,   n. 
Cum.,  nnw.Yks. +/f,  snw.  is. 
es.Yks. 
pi  wm.  i  sm.Sc.  Peb.  Ant.  me. 
&  se.Nhb.  s.Dur.m.Cum.Wm. 
ne.  nnw.  e.  m.  se.  sw.  &  s. 
Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  sw.  ms.  &  s. 
Lan.  n.  u  nw.Der.  n.  &  nw. 
Lin. 
/oi  n.Stf.  Lei.  w.War.  se.Ken. 
fni  Dor. 
/'/ne.Nrf. 
Thilk,  417. 
Thimble,    180,   276— ?/)»*/   s. 

Som.  c.Dev. 
fiiniho  me.Wil. 
d/HiA/ W.Som. 


pinM  cm.  sm.   se.  &  sw.Lan. 
I.Ma.  n.Stf.  n.Der.   se.Ken. 
s.Oxf  Dor. 
/'iin!  w.Frf.  e.Per.  S.Ayr.  Kcb. 
Ant.   Nhb.   Dur.   Cum.   Wm. 
Yks.  n.Lan.  nw.Lin. 
hvnd  Inv.  ne.  &  em.Sc.  n.Ayr. 
Thin,    108,    310,   313—1";;/    e. 
Hrf.,  se.Ken. +/;;;,  Sus.  me. 
Wil.  w.Som.  n.Dev. 
tin  Or.L 
pen  e.Suf. 

pin  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb. 
Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 
Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma.  Chs.  Fit.  Stf. 
Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp. 
War.  Wor.  Shr.  Oxf.  se.Ken. 
Pin  ne.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 
Thine,  413. 

Thing,  71,  274,  310,  z\-},-Scij 
0\o.-¥Sii},   n\v.   &    w.Wil.  w. 
Dor.,   n.Dev. +9;'^,  s.Dev. 
Sit]  e.Hrf  s.Pem.  Glo.,  se.Ken. 
sm.  Hmp. +/;'y,  me.  Wil.  e.Dor. 
Som.  n.  &  e.Dev.,  sw.Dev.+ 
pitj,  e.Cor. 
let]  Sh.\.+peyj,  pit], 
til]  Or.\. +pcij,  pit],  l.Ma.+pi>). 
Pey  Sh.  &  Or.L  ne.Sc,  but  Bch. 
Abd. pit],  sn.Sc. +pi>>j,  em.Sc, 
but  Lth.   Edb.  p^t),  sm.Sc.+ 
pii),  s.Sc. 
pel)  wm.Sc. 

pit)  Sh.  4i  Or.L  Bch.  Abd.  nm. 
Sc.  Ayr.   sm.Sc.   Uls.    Nhb. 
Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw. 
m.  &  em. Lan..  se.han. +pitjk, 
ms.Lan. +pi>;g,   s.Lan.  I.Ma. 
Fit.,  n.Der. +/(■>;*.  Not.  Lin. 
Rut.  Lei.  War.  Wor.  n.Shr. 
Oxf    Brks.    Bck.    Bdf.   Hrt. 
Hnt.  e.An.  Ken.,  but  se.Ken. 
+9;;;,  e.  Sus.  sm.  Hmp.sw.  Dev. 
P'VS  sw.    &  ms.Lan.    Chs.    Stf 
ne.Den,  e.Der. +piijk,  w.  &  s. 
Der. 
pi>)k  se.Lan.  n.  nw.  &  e.Der. 
/ey  sn.Sc. 
Jit)  Lth.  Edb. 

Think,  50,  310,  313,  340,  425, 

428,  429,  433,  434-  (Tcy^Glo. 

+  St>jk,  nw.  me.  &  w.Wil.  w. 

Dor. 

Siyk  e.Hrf.  Glo.,  se.Ken. +/;j*, 

e.Dor.  Som.  n.  &  e.Dev. 
Ic>]k  Sh.I. 
tiijk  Or.L 

Peijk  ne.Sc.  but  Bch.  Abd. piijh. 
sn.Sc. +pvtjk,  em.Sc,  but  Lth. 
Edb.  p^ifi,  wm.Sc. +pi>jt,  sm. 
Sc,  but  Kcb.  pitjk.  s.Sc  me. 
Nhb.  m.Shr. 
Piyk   Bch.   Abd.   w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Ayr.  wm.Sc.   Kcb.   Ant.   se. 
sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.Wm, 
Yks.  Lan.  I.Ma. Chs.  Stf  Der. 
Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp. War. 
Wor.  n.  &  s.Shr.  n.Hrf  Oxf 
Bdf  se.Hrt.  e.An.   n.  i  se. 
Ken.  sm.Hmp. 
PDijk  sn.Sc. 
J)i)k  Lth.  Edb. 
Thir,  421. 

Third,  76,  310 — Srid  Sus. 
SDd  Dor.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
S3d  se.Ken. +p^d. 
pad  s.Lan.  ne.Nrf. 
l>ird  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Kcb. 
/of/ ne.Yks.  nw.Lin. 
/o;rf  sw.Nhb. 
posd  n.Dur. 
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/p^/s.Nlib 
j^vrd  Inv.  Edb. 
/wrfm.Lin.  m.Shr.  nic.Wil. 
bird  Ayr.    Lth.    Ant.    n.Cum. 

I. Ma 
/irfm.Cum.  Wm.  s\v.  &  s.Yks. 

em.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  Stf.  Dor. 

Not.  Lin.,  but  nw.I.in.  /»</. 

Rut.   Lei.    Nhp.   War.   Wor. 

n.  .V:  s.Shr.  Oxf.  se.Ken. 
Thirteen,  189,  sio-AS/i/ie.Som. 
iit'iii  w.Wil.+fl."»/i<i. 
()i/f<i  se.Kcn.+/j/i<i,  w.Wil.Dor. 

s.Som.  c.Dev. 
/<7i'/r«  n.Cum. 
Jxllln  s.I^n. 
frrlin  w.Frf.  c.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb. 

s.Sc. 
Jicrliit  ne.  em.  &  wm.Sc. 
pirnn  UIs.,  but  \n\.  pjrilit. 
f'ortin  me.Nhb. 
Jtorlm  se.  &  svv.Nhb. 
JiolJn  nc.  c.  m.  i  sc.Yks.  n.  & 

nw.Liu. 
^p/iii  s.Nlil). 
protin  se.Lan. 
^»/iH  S.Lin.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
pvtcitt  s.Chs.  Lei. 
pbtlii  sw.Lan. +/j/i<i,  sw.Nlip. 
Jijriin  Ant.  LMa. 
fjleiit  nnw.Yks. 
/yff>;  w.Wm. 
ftilein  snw.Yks.  n.Stf. 
fitin  s.Dur.  m.Cum.  s.Wm.  svv. 

cs.  i  s.Yks.  n.  em.  i  sw.Lan. 

s.Stf.  n.  ji  nw.Der.  Oxf.  so. 

Ken. 
This,   67,   311,    338,   .(16,   418, 

419 — dis  Kcn.+fli'i  Sus. 
dvs  Sh.  i  Or.L 
flfs   Cai.+/i,    ne.Sc.+ffw,   sn.   Jt 

wm.Sc.  Ltli. 
6tiz  me.Wil. 
tis  w.Frf.  c.Per.  s.Ayr.    Krb. 

UIs.  Nhb.    Dur.   Cum.  Wm. 

Yks.    Lan.    LMa.    Chs.    Stf. 

Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  War. 

Wor.    Shr.    Hrf.    Glo.    Oxf. 

Brks.  Bdf.  e.An.  Ken.  Hmp., 

w.Wil.+Ji'«.  n.  i  s.Dev. 
(Jwsse.Hrt.  nw.Wil. 
9/.<3S.Pem.  w.Wil.  Dor.  Som. 
/If 5  n  w.  l^:  o.  Dcv. 
63s  Iiiv.  ne.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr. 

6is,  Edb. 
is  Cai. 

Thism,  419. 
Thisn,  416. 
Thissum,  416. 
Thistle,  68,  261,  290,  310,  326 

— dsesl  e.  &  sw.Dcv. 
'list  nw.Soni. 
f//c/e.Hrf. 
drizl  n.Dcv. 
9isl  se.Ken.  +/ii/,  w.Wil.  +  (Jij/, 

c.Som. 
tizl  w.WiL 
tizo  me.Wil. 
pisl  w.Frf.   c.Per.,  wm.  i  sm. 

Sc.+// W.s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum. 

Wm.   Yks.  Lan.   LMa.  Chs. 

Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 

Nhp.     War.    Wor.     m.Shr. 

Oxf.   Bck.  e.An.   se.Ken.  c. 

Sus. 
presl  s.Sc. 
/nslne.Sc.+prvsl.  but  Bch.  Abd. 

/vsl,  Fif.  n.Ir.se. Nhb.  s.Dur. 
/irvsl  ne.  wm.  tc  sm.Sc. 
prjsl  Ayr.  Lth. 
pv!,l  Inv.  Bell.  Abd.  sn.Sc.  Edb. 


Thomas,  212,    328  — /nKwa-  ne. 

nm.i!  cm.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 

Dor.  w.Sus. 
iscinfs  se.Ken. 
tonus    Nhb.    Dur.    Cum.   Wm. 

Yks.  n.  &  nw. Lan.,  m.Lan.+ 

liiiiiis,  LMa.  c. Der.  Not.  Lin. 

Rut.   Lei.   s.War.  s.Wor.  s. 

Pem.    e.    w.  4  s.Oxf.   Cmb. 

Nrf.  Suf.  Ess.  e.Ken.  e.Sus. 

w.Wil.  s.Som.  n.  &  sw.Dev. 

Cor. 
tpmys  nw.  Hrt. 
Imiijs  em. Lan.   n.    ii  s.Stf.    n. 

Der. 
luiHiS  m.  se.  &  ms.Lan.,  s.Lan. 

+/M»««,     Chs.,     but     s.Chs. 

tiiitutz,  Fit.  ne.  nw.  iw.Dcr. 

n.Shr. 
titnifz  sw.  &  s.Lan.  s.Chs. 
/onus  wm.Sc.  n.Hrf.  Bdf.  Hnt. 
Thon,  417,  420. 
Thonder,  417. 
Thong,  32,  243.  310— /iivatj  w. 

Frf. c.Per.  wm.Sc.  Kcb..  n.lr. 

+  hweyi,  but  Ant.  /p<;,    Nhb.. 

butme.Nhb./o>;,  se.Nhb./ii;;, 

^9,  sw.  At  s.Khb.  ^o*;,  Cinn., 

but  m.Cum.  /o/;.  \Vm.+/o»;, 

nnw.     &     snw.Yks.     n.Lan. 

+ivaij. 
hwatj  s.Sc. +/iwijtf,  picdtj. 
hwei]  n.lr. 
huiiiij  s.Sc. 
Soi}  me.  &  w.Wil.  Dor.  Som.  e. 

Dev. 
Uvn>j  Sh.L 
/>a>j  Lib.  Edb.,  sc.Nhb.+^fy.  m. 

Yks. 
pel)  se.Nhb. 
Poi]  Inv.  ne.Sc.  s.Ayr.  me.  sw. 

&  s.Nhb.   m.Cum.  Wm.    se. 

Yks.  se.Lan.  LMa.  n.Chs.  n. 

Iz  S.Lin.  Rut.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf. 
^y^f  s.Lan. 
ppi)  Am. 

put]  s.Stf.  w.War. 
pinjg  sm.I.an. 
pii>)k  sw.Lan.  s.Chs. 
pvi)  m.Shr.  n.Hrf. 
pwai)  s.Sc. 
way   e.Dur.   ne.  nnw.  1:  snw. 

Ylcs.  n.Lan.  Not.  Lei.  n.War. 

Suf. 
weij  n.Yks.+ifWj,  nc.  ij  sw.  Yks. 
wijtj  n.Yks. 
wo}j  m.Lin. 
Thors,  421. 
Those,  121,  430,  421 — doz  sc. 

Ken.+floj. 
Souz  m.Nhp.  sc.Hrt. 
tin^z  cs.Yks. 
6a3z  n.  i  nw.Lin.  nw.Soni.  e. 

Dev. 
toz  Inv.  n.Ayr.  se.Nhb.  n.  &  m. 

Cum.  sc.Yks.    s.Dcr.   s.Oxf. 

ne.Nrf.  se.Ken. 
Vuje  ne.Yks.,  sw.ic  s.Lan. +();(^, 

w.Hrt. 
Hi'iz  sm.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  s. 

Stf  n.  ne.  li  nw.Der. 
9miz  w.Der. 
(1<r«  w.Som.  nw.Dcv. 
ThOU,_i7i,  235,  311,  404— rfc" 

sc. Ken. +  5(7*. 
df,  Sh.  &  Or.L 
Oa  ^unstressed  form;  w.Yks.  m. 

sw.  fc  s.Lan.  Chs.  n.  nw.  U 

w.Der. 
6ai  s.Chs. 
San  n.Yks.+9".  nw.Yks.,  nnw. 


i  snw.Yks.+*«,  es.Yks.  n.  & 

em. Lan.,  n.Dcr.+i^ii,  c.Lin. 
Ha  w.  sw.  Jc  ms.Yks.   sc.  &  s. 

Lan.  n.  U  nw.Der. 
f^m  sw.  Ac  ms. I.an. 
Beit  S.Lin.  Bdf.  se.Ken. 
!oM  n.  tL  nw. Lan.  LMa. 
Sii    unstressed  form    Ayr.  sw. 

Nhb.  w.Dur.  n.Wm.  nc.  nm. 

nw.  &  sw.Yks. 
Hfi  wm.Sc.    Kcb.   Nhb.  s.Dur. 

Cum.  Wm.  n.  nc.  nnw.  snw. 

e.  m.  nm.  sm.  &  sc.Yks.  n.  & 

nw.Lin. 
l\Du  I.ci.  nc.Shr.  s.Oxf.  w.Wil. 
Though,  311,  359— rfo  n.Kcn., 

sc.Ken.+flii. 
6nu  Glo.+flo,  nw.Wil. 
(?'>/■  ne.Yks.+0(i/;  nm.Yks.+jH/. 
fl(>/ ne.Yks.,  e.Yks.+flo,  sc.Yks. 

+flp,  s.Dev. 
Sou  s.Oxf.  s.Sur.  Sus. 
flo;// ms.Lan. 
603  m.Yk5.+(Jn/,  sw.Yks.+flp,  n. 

Lin.  e.Dev. 
)Jr)5/sm.Yks.+i>»/. 
8p  m.Cum.  Wm.  se.  i  sw.Yks. 

n.Lan.  LMa.  Dor.,  but  c. Dor. 

66. 
Sp/w.Som.+Pgf. 
toit  Rut. 
60    Inv.   Ayr.    UIs.  me.  &  sw. 

Nhb.,  s.Nhb. +^0,  nnw.  &  e. 

Yks.   m.    cm.    sw.   i  s.Lan. 

Stf.   n.    &    nw.Der.    nw.Lin. 

Lei.   e.War.    n.Wor.    c.Hrf. 

Glo.  nw.  &  e.Oxf.  Bdf.  c.  i 

se.Hrt.  s.Nrf.  e.  i  w.Suf  sc. 

Ken.  w.Wil.  o.Dor.  n.Dcv. 
i^ii/m.  nni.  &  sm.Yks. 
Sn/s.Liu. 

dvii  w.Wor.  ne.Nrf. 
/n  Sh.  i  Or.L 
/o/"sni.Hmp. 
/(5/w.Som. 
P6  Cai.  ne.  Sc  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.   c. 

Per.  wm.  i  sm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb. 

s.Sc.  se.  it  s.Nlib.  s.Dur. 
Thought,  firel..   166,  310,  358, 

359  — fl<i/ se.Ken. +/(i/,  nw.  & 

w.Wil. 
9(i/mc.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
6i>l  UIs.,  but  Ant. /ox'. 
/ov/Or.l. 
/(7H/sw.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Wm.,cm. 

Lan.+/o((/,   se.Lan.,  s.I.an.+ 

/o/,  pout. 
Pill  Brks.  se.Ken. 
pat  I.Ma.  s.War. 
Poxl  nc.  sn.  4t  nm.Sc,  wm.Sc.+ 

poxl.  Kcb.  Ant. 
/o/y  n.Kcn..  sw.Dev.+/o/i?,  Cor. 
pS/  s.Lan.  s.Stf.+/o«/,  m.Shr. 
poiixt  s.Sc. 
pout  n.  mc.  sc.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur. 

m.Cum.  n.Wm.  ne.Yks., nnw. 

Yks. +/«/(/,  snw.  m.  sc.  sw. 

es.  ms.  &  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  cm. 

sm.  isw. Lan., ms.Lan. +/««/. 

s.Lan.  s.Stf.  nc.Der.  nw.Lin. 
ppl  n.Stf.,  S.Lin. +/<~'l.  Rut.  Lei. 

s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf. +/«!(/,  s.Sur., 

c. Sus. +/««/,  w.Sus.  nw. Dev. 
/q/if  sw.Dcv. 
pdiit  m.Lin. 
yWix'  em.  *  wm.Sc. 
pdl  S.Lin.  e.Suf.  Ess. 
peul  nnw.Yks.  ms.Lan.  Chs.  c. 

Stf.  ne.  nw.  e.  at  w.Der.  n. 

Lin.  n.  \  w.Wor.  nc.Shr.  ne. 

Nrf.  e.Sus. 


Thousand,    171,    307.    310 — 
Seiiziid  sc. Ken. +peuztiil. 
6viizn  w.Wil.  Dor.  w.Som. 
PaizHi  nw.  Der.+/(iHJH/. 
pan ziid  cs.\ks.  n.Lan. 
paiiztit  n.  &  nw.Der. 
pajzitd  n.Stf. 
pnzH  sw.Yks. 
paznd  s. Lan. +pii'znd. 
pUziid  sm.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan. 
pciiznd  S.Lin.  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  w. 

Sus. 
poiizH  nw.Lan.  I.Ma. 
pfizii  Or.L  Inv.,  ne.Sc. +//<3iirf, 

wm.Sc.  Kcb.  Ant.  se.Jt  s.Nhb., 

n.Cum.+//<;H(/,m.Cum.n.iw. 

Wm.  m.Yks. 
pUziid  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  c.Per.  cm. 

Sc.  mc.  &  sw.Nhb.    n.Cum. 

nnw.  snw.  Ji  e.Yks.  n.  u  nw. 

Lin. 
piiziit  s.Sc. 
pvuzn  me.Wil. 
Poiiznd  Rut.  Lei.  War.  Wor.  s. 

Oxf.  e.Suf. 
P>uznd  ne.Nrf. 
Thrash,  429. 
Thrave,  382. 

Thread,  s6.,   135,  313,   433- 
rffurf  w.Som. 
dred  nw.  me.  i  w.Wil.  e.  &  s. 

Som.  n.Dev. 
diid  e.  Dor. 
Slid  se. Kcn.+/ifrf. 
6rid  Sus. 
Ired    cm. Lan.     LMa.    m.Bclc.4- 

Pred. 
Mr/ ne.Nrf.,  e.Suf +//t(/. 
/iTt/Sh.  A  Or.L 
//erf  es.Yks.  cm.  iism.Lan.,sw. 

&  s.Lan.+/n>(/,  I.Ma.  n.Stf., 

nw. Lin.+/»i>rf,  s. Lin.,  Rut. t 

/n>/,  s.Oxf.  m.Bck.  se.Ken. 
preidnnw.  &  snw.Yk5.+/rirf. 
prid   Ant.,    se.Nhb.    n.Dur.    n. 

Cum.+/»-r(/,  ms.Yks.  s.Chs.  s. 

Stf  S.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  nw.Oxf. 

e.Suf. 
priid  sw.Wm.,  e.Yks.+/rrrf,  m. 

Yks.,  s'PYks.+/rr</,  nw.se. sw. 

4s.Lan.,n.Der.+/<rrf,  n.jtnw. 

Lin. 
prid  nc.  *  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  c.Per. 

wm.Sc.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
/rtr/ sm.Sc,  but  Kcb. /(W,  Lth. 

Edb.  Peb.   me.  se.  sw.  *  s. 

Nhb.  n.  *  s.Dur.  n.  Jt  m.Cum. 

n.i  w.Wm. ne. nnw. snw. c.se. 

it  sw.Yks.  n.Lan.  n.at  nw.Der. 
hiid  UIs.,  but  Ant.  hrid. 
Threat,  188,  313— drift  w.Som. 
drel  se.Ken. +pret,  nw.  .v  w.Wil. 

c.  It  s.Som.  n.Dcv. 
Iret  Sh.  i  Or.L,  cm. Lan.  I.Ma. 

+Prel,  e.Suf. 
In't  ne.Nrf. 
prat  s.Lan.+pnf,  pritt,  n.Der.+ 

pret. 
pieit  Ant.  nnw.Yks. 
/»W  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd./rf/, 

sn.Sc.  w.Frf.   e.Per.    n.Ayr. 

s.Nhb.,  se. Yks. +/rt>/,nw.  em. 

sw.  k  s.Lan.  I.Ma.  n.Stf.  n. 

Der.  Rut.  Lei.  s.Oxf.  n.  4  sc. 

Ken. 
prit  Lth.  Edb.  wm.Sc,  but  n. 

Ayr.  /»W,  Kcb. 
prit  n.Cum.  S.Lin. 
priit  s.Sc.  sw.Wm.,  ne.Yks.+ 
prit,  e.  m.  se.  h  sw.Yks.  sc.  i 

s.Lan.  n.  Ji  nw.Lin. 


THREAT 
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TICKLE 


Threat  (contd.)— 
Pr'ti  Bch.  Abd.  s.Ayr.  n.  me.  se. 

&  sw.Nhb.  Dur.  m.  &  s.Cum. 

ne.Yks. 
hat  UIs.,  but  Ant. preit,  n.Lan. 
Three,  192,  313,  383— rfcT e.Hrf. 

GIo.,   se.Ken.+/n,  Sus.    sm. 

Hmp.  I.W.  nw.  me.  &  xv.Wil. 

Dor.  Som.  n.  e.  &  s.Dev. 
Sii'sw.Dev. 
tn  Sh.  &  Or.I.  e.Yks.,  em.Lan. 

I.Ma.+/n,  ne.  &  s.Nif. 
j^ir/s.Sc.  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.Cum. 

s.Wm.,  nnw. S:snw.Yks.+/n, 

se.Lan.,  Chs.+/r7,  n.  &  e.Stf., 

em.Stf.+/n,  ne.Der.,  e.Der.+ 

pn,  w.  Der.,  Rut.+/)-f,  Lei.+ 

pre,  m.Nhp. 
pre  nm.Stf.    Lei.,    n.Wor.+/((, 

ne.Shr. 
prhm.  &  se.Vks.  m.Lin.,  se.Hrt. 

/rtCai.  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  em.  \vm.  ijsm.Sc.  UIs. 

me.se.isvv.Nhb.n.Dur.Cum., 

but  n.Cum. /m,  Wm.,  but  s. 

Wm.  prci,  nnw.  snw.  nm.  sw. 

es.  &  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  m.   em. 

sm.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  I. Ma. 

Chs.  em.  wm.  &  s.Stf.  n.  nw. 

&  e.Der.  Lin.,  but  m.Lin.y^r/j, 

Rut.  ne.  &SW.  Nhp.e.  &  s.War. 

n.  &  s.Wor.  Oxf.  Bck.  Bdf. 

se.Hrt.  e.  &  w.Suf.  n.  &  so. 

Ken.  e.Sus. 
Thresh,  53,  313— rfra//w.Wil.+ 

fire/. 
rfra/I.W.  Dor.  e.Som.  n.Dev. 
r/ra/nw.Som. 
^;r;/me.Wil. 

dre/G\o.  nw.  &  w.Wil.  sw.Dev. 
tirof  e.Wri. 
SrS/se.Ken.+prSf. 
Ira/,  trei/em.Lan.+pra/,  pre/. 
Ire/ Or.I. 

Iro/ ne.Nrf.+pre/,  e.Suf. 
prai/  s.Lan.+pre/ 
Pra/lnv.+pre/,  ne.Sc,  but  Bch. 

Abd./rc/ sn.Sc.  vv.Frf.e. Per., 

wm.Sc.  n.Cum.  se.Yks.+/)r/, 

em.Lan.  LMa.n.&  s.Stf.,  Sus. 

+Pre/ 
prsp/s.  Sc. 
^K^se.Ken. 
/r«/em.Lan. 
pre/lnv.  Bch.  Abd.  em.  &  wm. 

Sc.  Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur.  n.  & 

m.Cum.  Wm.  ne.  nnw.  snw. 

e.  m.  se.  sw.  &  es.Yks.  n.  nw. 

se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.  em.Stf. 

n.  di  nw.Der.  Lin.  Rut.,  Lei.+ 

Pri/,  w.War.   Oxf.,  m.Bck.+ 

pro/  ne.Nrf.  s.Sur.  Sus. 
Pri/Lci. 

/lo/m.Shr.  m.Bck, 
Threshold,  339. 
Thrive,  425,  429,  430,  432. 
Throat,  93,  313—drot  w.Wil. 
(/rp/ me.Wil.  nw.Dev. 
(irdat  w.  Som.  e.Dev. 
drol  se.Kcn. +prd/,  nw.Wil.  e. 

Dor. 
trot  s.Nrf. 
trot  cni.Lnn. +trii>t,  prol,  print, 

LMa.+/;o/. 
trtiil  em.Lan. 
proit  sw.  &  ms.Yks. 
prot  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.   e.Per. 

Sus. 
/ra.)/ n.Cum.  n.Wm. se.Lan.  nw. 

Lin.  s.Oxf. 


prot  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.   Nhb.   m. 

Cum.  Wm.  em.  se.  &  sw. Lan. 

LMa.   n.  &  s.Stf.  n.Der.  se. 

Ken. 
prudt  n.  &  em.Lan.  m.Shr.  Bdf. 
Throng,  32,  313— rfTOy  Dor.  e. 

Som.  e.Dev. 
Sroi]  sc. Ken. +proij. 
Irti>j  Sh.L,  snw.Yks. +praij.  m. 

Yks. 
trot;  ne.Nrf. +/;o);,  e.Suf. 
trotjg  em.'Lan. +protjg. 
pm>)  .Sc,  but  Sh.L  trarj,  n.Ir. 

Nlib.  Dur.Cum.  Wm.nc.  nnw. 

snw.  e.  &  se.Yks.  n.  nw.  &  se. 

Lan.,  s.\.an.+prai}t,  pri'itjk. 
pratjk  s.Lan. 
Prsoj  m.Bck. 
pret^  sw.Yks. 
pro)}  es.Yks.  LMa.   Lin.  s.Oxf 

ne.Nrf  se.Ken. 
protjg  em.Lan. 
pru>]  s.Stf  n.Der.  Lei. 
priii^g  sm.   sw.   &  ms.Lan.   ne. 

Der. 
pru>jk  s.Lan.  Chs.  nw.Der. 
prDij  m.Shr. 
Through,   102,  313,   359— rf/o 

me.  ii  w.Wil. +r/)7(. 
dn'i  s.Pem.,  Glo.+rf;v»,  se.Ken. 

Sus. +/)■/?,  sm.Hmp.  nw.  me. 

cSi  w.Wil.  Dor.  nw.  e.  &  s.Som. 
druit  e.Hrf +rf;vK. 
rf>-<rw.Som.  n.Dev.+rfm,  s.Dev. 

drii  w.Som.  n.  &  e.Dev. 

rfjVKe.Hrf  Glo. 

tree  s.Dev. 

trail  Or.\. +troii. 

treii  ne.Nrf +^nV/,  s.Nrf 

trill  nw. Nrf 

triii  ne.Nrf 

tro  Sh.L+Zw. 

troii  Or.L 

triif  ne.Yks. +prii/,  pn'i,  m.Yks. 

+pri3/,  Prii/,    nm.Yks.  +pru/, 

prft. 
trft  Sh.L,  nnw.  &  snw. Yks.  em. 

Lan.  LMa.+/n?. 
trou  n.Nrf,  e.Su(.+priii,  p.vii. 
prau  ne.Sc.+proii,  proti,  sn.Sc. 

s.  Nhb.+/>-». 
pri/svf.yks.+pri/t,  priit,  prn,  n. 

&  nw.  Lin. +//•/(/. 
/ri/t  sw.Yks. 
prill  se.Nlib.+//7(/, /;•;?,  w.Yks. 

+PrH/t,prri,  sw.Yks.,  s. Chs. + 

prceti,   n.'H'i.+prri,  prvii,  wm. 

^tf.+pn'i,  prceii,  s.Slf.+pn'i,  n. 

Der. +/ni/',/n<, Rut. +//■»,  Lei. 

+/»•/(/,  m.  N  hp. +/»•/?  ,//rc/(,  Bd  f. 

+pri~i.   Hrt. +/)■".  but  se.Hrt. 

/fo,  Hnt.m.&se.Cmb.  w..Suf , 

Ess. +//•«. 
Prit'i  e.Suf 
prii/ m.Yks. 
Pron  Ca^.^^proit.  ne.Sc.  sm.Yks. 

+prii/,  prft. 
pro  se.Hrt. 
/rw/se.  Nhb., s.Dur.  n.Cum. +/;/?, 

ne.Yks.,  e.Yks.+^n?,  m.  nm. 

&  sm.Yks.,  se.Yks.  ■\-prfi,  es. 

Yks.,  sm. Lan. +/»■»,  n.Chs.  n. 

Der.,  e. Dcr.+//77,  prpit,  Not. 

+prfi,  Lin.,  but  n.  &  nw.Lin, 

+Pri/,  S.Lin,  prixu.  Lei. 
prii/t  w.Yks. 
Prii  Inv.  sn.  nm.  em.  wm.  &sm. 

Sc,  S.Sc. +/)•«",  UIs.  n.  me. 

se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.,  but  s. 

Dur.+/n(/,  Cum.,  but  n.Cum. 


+/"'"/'  Wm.  n.  ne.  nw.  nnw. 

snw.  nm.  sm.  e.  w.  se.  sw.  ms. 

i  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  m.em.sm.sw. 

ms.  &  s.Lan.    LMa.   w.Chs., 

Fit.  +praii,  n.  wm.  &  s.Stf  n. 

Der.,  nc.Der.+//'i'//,  nw.Der. 

+prwii,  e.  &  s.Der.  Not.  Rut. 

n.  &  m.Nhp.  War.  Wor.,  but 

w.Wor./;ti»,  n.Shr.,  m.Shr. 

■\-prini,  se.Shr.  Oxf.  Brks.  n. 

&  m.Bck.   Bdf   Hrt.  s.Cmb. 

Ess.   n.  e.  &  se.Ken.   s.Sur. 

Sus.  e.Cor. 
prun  Cai.  ne.  &  s.Sc.  m.Chs.  n. 

Stf  ne.  e.  &  w.Der.  w.Wor. 

n.Hrf  m.Shr.  e.Suf 
prmi   s.Chs.  Fit.   wm.Stf  nw. 

Der.  S.Lin.  m.Nhp.  w.Shr. 
Throw,   127,313,427,429,432 

— draii  se.Ken. +/)•«;<. 
dra  w.Wil. +(//"o. 
drg  nw.Dev. 
dro  w.Wil.  Dor.  nw.  &  e.Som.. 

w.Som. +ffTO,  n.Dev. 
drvu  me.Wil. 
(?rp  sw.Dev. 
tiro  w.Som. 
trd  snw^.  Yks. +/>'«. 
tro  em.Lan.+^ro. 
troii  ne.Nrf +/ry??,  e.Suf. 
prau  n.Hrf.  se.Ken.  .Sus. 
pra  sn.Sc,  wm.Sc.  +  pro,  me. 

Nhb.,  scNhb.+/(o,  s.Nhb.  n. 

Dur.   sw.Wm.  nnw.  &  snw. 

Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan. 
pra  s.Sc,  UIs.+/ro. 
proH  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf  n.Bck. 
pro3  m.  Si  sw.Yks. 
prp  m.Cum.  se.  &  es.Yks.  s.Lan. 

LMa.  s.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Lin. 
pro    Inv.    ne.Sc    w.Frf.   e.Per. 

wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 

UIs.  se.  &  sw.Nhb.  s.Dur.  n. 

Cum.  w.Wm.  e.Yks.  em.  sw. 

&  ms.Lan.  n.Stf  n.  ne.  &  nw. 

Der.  S.Lin.  sw.Nhp.  w.War. 

m.Shr. 
prun  Glo.  ne.Nrf 
Thrush,  180,  313. 
Thrust,  425,  429. 
Thuck,  418,  421. 
Thuckun,  418. 
Thumb,   173,    310,    313 — iioin 

Dor.  e.Dev. 
Sum  me.Wil.  w.Som. 
tnin  Or.I. 
tiini  I. Ma. +/»;«. 
pom  \}\s.  s.Chs. 
pniii  w.Frf  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Peb. 

s.Sc.  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  Cum.  w. 

Wm.,sw.Wm.+/(7)»,Yks.  em. 

&se.Lan.n.& s.Stf  n.Der. Lin. 
/<?;»  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr. 

piim,  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  n.Nhb. 

n.  &  sw.Wm. 
piitn  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  LMa. 
puni  s.Oxf  Bdf.  Brks.  e.An.  se. 

Ken.  Sus. 
Thunder,  loi,  300,  310,  313 — 
(1o;<rfj(r)  e.Dev. 
i\uiidjir)  me.Wil. 
tiiiiUxr)  l.Ma.-t-pitiidjr. 
piiiid,Kr)  em.  i  se.Lan.  n.  &  s. 

Stf  Not.  Glo. 
ptindjr  n.Cum. +piiujr. 
piiti.Kri  s.Nhh.  Dur.  m.Cum. sw. 

Wm.  Yks.  n.Lan.  n.Der.  nw. 

Lin. 
pimir  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  n.  &  w. 

Wm. 
piiiidxry  sw.l.an. +pitiij(i),   Fit. 


Dnb.  m.Nhp.  s.War.  s.Wor. 

n.Shr. 
piiitSjr  Ant.  LMa. 
piiimr)  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  s.Chs. 
puiidj(r)  s.Oxf.  Brks.  Bck.  Bdf 

e.An.  Ken.  Sus. 
Pund.ir  -w.Frf.  e.Per. 
Puiur  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Thursday,  170,  310 — Svzdi  n. 

Dev. 
Svsdi  nw.  e.  &  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
Si'srf;  sm.Hmp.  nw.Wi!.  e.Dor. 
8^2*  Glo.  w.Wil.  s.Dev. 
/erzde  n.Ayr,.\-pDrzde. 
/irzdi  ne.Hc.+purzdi. 
fSrzde  vi.YrL  e.Ver.+purzdc. 
pasdis.  Nrf  \pszdi,  e.Suf.  +pDzdi. 
Peezdi  s.Nrt 

perzdc  UIs.,  but  Ant.  piirede. 
pc3zdi  Rut.+/J3rf('. 
porzdj  me.  se.  Ss.  sw.Nhb. 
po3zd}  n.Dur. 
pozdi  n.Lin. 
pozdj  ne.  e.  m.  nm.  &  se.Yks. 

nw.Lin. 
Pfzdi  s.Nhb.  nw.  .im.Lan..  sw. 

Lan.+/Jc(//,     ms.    &    S.Lan.+ 

puzdi. 
piizdj  ms.Yks. 
pilsdj  nn\v.Yks,+p3zdi. 
pitrzde  Ant. 
purzde  sn.Sc.  em.Sc,  but  Lth. 

purzdi,   n.Ayr.  sm.Sc,  but  s. 

Ayr.  parzdi,  s.Sc. 
porzdevi.Yti.  e.Per. 
purzdi  ne.Sc.  S.Ayr.  Lth. 
puzdis.hin.,  Lei.+pOzdi,  e.War. 

n.Wor.,  e.Hrf. +pvzdi,  nw.  & 

e.Oxf   se.Hrt.  ne.Nrf   e.   ii 

w.Suf  n.Ken. 
pvzdi  ms.    »St  s.Lan.   Chs.   wm. 

Stf,    s.Stf +/J5rf.>,   Der.   Lei. 

m.Nhp.  e.Hrf  se.Ken.  s.Sur. 

Sus.  me.Wil. 
pirzds  n.Cnn\.  LMa. 
pizdi  Rut. 
P~3zdi     nnw.Yks.     sw.Lan.     s. 

Oxf. 
p3sd3  e.  m.  &  w.Cum.  m.  &  s. 

Wm.  snw.  sw.  es.  &  s.Yks. 

n.  (k  s.Stf. 
Thwaite,  243. 
Thwart,  243. 
Thwite,  243. 
Thy,  411,  412. 
Thyself,  415. 
Tickle,  68,  283— /!•/■(//  Ken.+iiV/, 

Sus. +*(■//,  tiki.  till, 
kill  Sc,  but  Or.  I.  titl,  Inv.  tiki,  ne. 

Sc.tikl,Bch.k3ll,  Abd.+k,)tl,  w. 

Frf  e.Per.  tiki.   Ayr.  tjkl,  s. 

Ayr.  /*/,  Lth.  Edb.  k.ili.  Kcb. 

tiki.    Nhb.,    but  n.Nhb.  kiti, 

sw.Nhb.//*/,  s.Nhb. +///!•/.  Dur. 

Cum.,  but  m.Cum.  tiki.  Wm., 

Yks.+titl,  butm. Yks.  tiki,  Lan. 

+tit/,    but    em.Lan.+//W,    se. 

Lan.  tiski,  sw.Lan.  ///■/,  Lin. 

+tit/,  but  nw.Lin.  tiki,  Glo.  e. 

An. +tit!,  Ken.  Sus. 
k3ll  Bch.,  Abd.+*/V/,  Lth.  Edb. 

n.Nhb. 
tck!  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  k3tl,  Abd. 

kiti,  kjti. 
//Wlnv.w.Frf.e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Kcb. 

Ant.     sw.Nhb.,    s.Nhb. +/.•///, 

m.Cum. m.Yks.,  em.  Lan. +*//'/, 

sw.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf  n.  &  nw. 

Der.  nw.Lin.,  Lei. +////,  s.Oxf 

Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor.  Som. 
////Or.I.  Yks.  Lan.  s.Chs.  Not. 


TICKLE 
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TOO 


Lin.   Rut.    I.ei.    Nhp.    War. 

Glo.  I.on.  e.An.  Sus. 
lijkl  se.Lan. 

Ijkl  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  /;*/. 
Tie,  1.(7-'"'  I  nv.  Bch.  Abd.  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.  Kcb.  Ant.  sw.  &  s. 

Nhb.    n.Diir.    n.    &    m.Ciim. 

Wm.,     n.I.an. +/7,    s.StI".    n. 

Der.+//,  nw.I.in.  s.O.\f.  Sus. 

Som.  e.  u  sw.Dev. 
lai  Ayr.,    but  s.Ayr.   lei.    Lth. 

Edb.  s..Sc.  cm.I.an.,  se.Lan.+ 

toi,  I. Ma.  Not. 
lei  S.Ayr. 
li  n.Nlib.  sw.Yks.  n.    m.    sm. 

sw.  i!  s.Laii.  n.Dcr. 
/o;  se.Lan.  n.Stf. 
lui  me.  i!  w.Wil.  Dor. 
Tiff— /,/sm.Sc. 
Ii/Sc.+Ii//.  but  sm.Sc.  /(/,  Lan. 

+/;//,  s.Chs.  nw.Der. 
/;//  Sc.   Irel.  Nhb.    Dur.  Cum. 

Yks.    Lan.  Clis.,   but  s.Chs. 
_  ///,  Lin.  War.  Shr. 
Tight,  77,  35a — tail  Am.  n.  i  m. 

Cum.  Wm.  n.Lan.,  sw.Lan.+ 

III,  s.Stf.,  n.Der.+/i/,  n\v.  Lin. 

s.O.xf.  Som.  e.Dev. 
tiiit   m.Lan.,   em. Lan. +/<//,    m. 

Cmb. 
/«■/  Inv.   Nhb.   em. Lan.   LMa., 

n.Stl".+/oiV. 
lixl  Abd.+ljx'.    w.Frf.    e.Per. 

S.Ayr.  Feb.  Kcb. 
/H  sw.Yks.  sw.Lan.  n.  I)er. 
/u:V se.Lan.  n.Stf.  Bdf.  Sus. 
toil  nw.  &  me.Wil.  Dor. 
iJXl  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr. 

/i\f.  Ltli.  Edb. 
Till,  258,  439. 
Timber,  68  — /i/»w  s.Sc. 
leijur  ne.Sc,    but  Bch.    Ijttor, 

Abd.  limjf,  l^msr. 
tiin/iAn  s.Nhb.  es.Yks.,  n.Lan. 

+timHr),  em.  se.  sw.^^IS. Lan. 

n.Stf.  n.  i  nw.Der.  Lin,  Lei. 

s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  w.Wil. 

Dor.  Som.,butw.Som./<»w  »•>, 

e.  Dev. 
timbjr  LMa. 
liniAr)  s.Dur.  m.Cum.  ne.  nw. 

c.  m.  4i  se.Yks.  n.  linw.Lan. 

Sus.  w.Som. 
timjrAbd.+lJiiur.  w.Frl.  e.Per. 

wm.Sc.    Ayr.    Kcb.    Uls.    n. 

me.  se.  ii  sw.Nhb.  n.Cum.  w. 

Wm. 
tvntjr  sn.Sc. 

tjiMr  Bch.  Abd.  Lth.  Edb. 
Time,  154 — /a/wSh.iOr.  I.Cai., 

ne.Sc. +  /i'i»ii,      sn.Sc. +  /uim, 

Ayr. +liini,  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  n. 

Dur.,  n. Cum. +feifft,  e.  &  m. 

Cum.,    w.Cum.  +  /<'i/)i,    Wm. 

snw.Yks.,  se.Yks. +/(!»»,  sw. 

\ks.+liUtt,  loint,  IQiii,  nis.Yks. 

n.Lan.,    nw.Lan.+/<i/«<,   sw. 

Lan.+<rtm,'<ii»H,n.Der.+/iir);<. 

n.  &  nw.Lin.  s.Oxf..  s.Nrf.+ 

taint.lvim,  e.Suf.,  s.Sur.  Sus. 

+loi>it,  w.Som.  n.  &  e.Dev. 
Ia»i  ne.  e.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  sm. 

&    sw.Lan.,    ms. Lan. +  '«<'>«, 

/pm,  s.I-an.+/(ii»«,  loini,  Ipiit. 
laiin  nw.  m.  em.  sw.  ms.  &  5. 

Lan.  LMa.  Chs..    F\l. +tviin, 

n.  Jj  em.Stf.  +  /oim,  wm.Stf., 

s.Stf.+/oi<H,  n.  ne.  nw.  w.  i 

s.Der.  m. Lin.,  Lei.  ne.  &  m. 

Nhp. +/or<»,  sw.Nhp.   s.War. 

n.Shr. +lvint,  nc.Shr.,se.Shr. 


+lulin,  m.Bck.+toiw,  n.Cmb., 

nw.Nrf.+/oi«i,  s.Nrf.  w.Suf. 
leitii  Uls.,  but  Ant.  laiiii,  Nhb. 

n.  &  w.Cum. 
Icim  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

wm.  sm.  i  s.Sc. 
toim  sw.  Ic  s.Yks.  se.  u  s.Lan. 

n.  em.  &  s.Stf.  e.Der.  s.Lin. 

Lei.  ne.  &    m.Nhp.    e.War., 

n.Bck.+/o/«;,m.Bck.  Bdf.  n  w. 

ti  se.Hrt.  Hnt.  nw.Nrf.,  Ess. 

+luiiii,  s.Sur.  .Sus. 
Ipiii  sw.Yks.  ms.  *  s.Lan. 
Iviiii  sn.Sc.    cm.Sc,    but   Lth. 

Edb.   Inim,    Fit.   sw.Nhp.    s. 

War.  Wor.  n.  &  se.Shr.  nw. 

&   w.Oxf.    n.Bck.   w.Hrt.   s. 

Nrf.  Ess.  n.Kcn.  Wil.  Dor., 

but  e.Dor.+0(>»,  s.Dev. 
him   e.Hrf.    Glo.    ne.Nrf.    sm. 

Hmp.,  e.Dor.+/w<»;. 
Tiny,  223,  231  —  laini  Ayr.,  but 

n.Ayr.  Icini-,  m.Cum. +/r>/;,  e. 

Yks.,  se.Yks.+/(i//;,   n.  i  sw. 

Lan.,   s.Slf.  nw.Lin.+/7);i',  s. 

Lin.  s.Oxf.e.Sul.  Som. e.Dev. 
Iiliii  m.  4:  se.Yks. 
Iiiiiii em. l.an.  nw.Der.  ne.Sbr. 
leine  n.Ayr. 

leiir's.  ii  sw.Nhb.  snw.Yks. 
li-iite  Kcb. 
liiiii  Inv.  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per. 
ITiii  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  se.  4 

s.Lan  I.Ma.s.Chs.s.Sif.n.Der. 

nw.Lin.  Lei.  w.  War.  Sus.  Dor. 
Ivini  w.Wil. 
/jmi  ne.Nrf. 
To,  235,  281,  439. 
Toad,  121,   122,  244,  249— /«/ 

ne.Sc.+/o</,  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per. 
tejii  m.Yks. 
led  wm.Sc.    Ayr.,    but    s.Ajr. 

loti,  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
liaii  m.Cnm.  Wm.  nw.Yks. 
lied  n.Cum. 
liyd  s.Si-.    me.Nhb.,    se.Nhb. + 

Ijed,  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  s.Dur.,  e. 

Yks.+liud. 
Ijed  se.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
lod  Inv.  ne.Sc.  Ant. 
loud  Ess. 
to3d  Rut.  n.Wor.,  n.Bck.+//«rf, 

e.Kcn.    c.Sus.,    e.Dor.+/»j(/, 

Som. +/«.'(/,  but  e.Som.  lojd, 

w.Som.+Zwf/. 
Igd  ne.Yks.+/H^(/. 
toad  se.Lan.,   n. Lin. +/««/,  nw. 

Lin.     Lei.    Sus.,    but    e.-Sus. 

lojd,    w.Sus.    /«(/,    me. Wil. + 

Iwvd,  e.Som.,  w.. Som. +///.»(/. 
lod  em.Sc,  but  Lth.  Edb.  1,'d, 

S.Ayr.,  sm. Lan. +/;«(/,  n.Stf., 

wm.  St  s.Stf. +//?(/,  ne.Nhp.  s. 

Sur.  w.Sus. 
Iliad  ne.  e.  se.  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  n. 

m.  em.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  w. 

Chs.  n.Der.,  ne.  i  nw.Der. + 

lad,  n.  i  S.Lin,  m.  i  sw.Nhp. 

War.    m.Shr.,     Glo.  +  /uw</, 

Iwiid,  nw.Oxf.  n.  &  m.Bck. 

Bdf.  w.Hrt.    n.Ken.  w.Wil. 

e.Dor.  Som. 
Ifid  e.  wm.  &  s.Stf.  ne.  nw.  i  s. 

Dcr.  ne.Nrf. 
Izuoad  Glo.    Brks.   Hmp.  Wil., 

but    me.Wil.  load,   twvd,    w. 

Wil.   Iiud,   Dor.,   but  e.Dor. 

lofj,  liifd,  Ucv.,  but  sw.l)c\. 

twiud,  Cor. 


Iwiid  Glo.   Oxf..  but  nw.Oxf. 
Iiiid,  e.Oxf.  luud. 

Iiutud  sw.  Dev. 

luvil c. Oxf.  me.Wil. 
To-day,  37a. 
Toe,   124,  377,  379— A(  sn.Sc. 

+  /r'. 

lei  Ant. 

Iti  m.Yks. 

/.■Or. I.  ne.  Ji  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.    cm.    Si    wm.Sc.    Ayr. 

Kcb. 
lia  nw.Yks. 
lie  n.Cum. 

III!  nw.Lan.,  sw.Nhp.+/;i. 
lit  s.Sc.   s.Dur.   m.Cum.   Wm. 

ne.  &  e.Yks.,  se.Yks.+/p. 
/imc.  se.  &  sw.Nhb. 
Ion  ne.Nrf.  e.Sus. 
/p  se.Yks.  LMa.  me.Wil.  Dor., 

but  e.Dor.  Iii. 
Ion  Rut.  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
loj  n.Nhb.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  m.Shr. 

Sus.,  but  c.Sus.  Ion,  w.Sus. 

Ion,  e.Dev. 
Id  s.Nhb.,  em. Lan. +  /«.»,  sm.  i 

se.Lan.,  sw.Lan. +  /»,  s.Chs. 

n..Stf.   n.Der.   s.Lin.   Lei.   n. 

Wor.  m.Bck.  w.Cor. 
tn»  sw.  i  es.Yks.  n.  em.  di  s. 

Lan.  w.Hrt.  w.Wil. 
//(  sw.Lan.   s.Stf.  nc.  nw.  &  e. 

Der.    sw.Nlip.    ne.Shr.    nw. 

Oxf.   e.Sul.    l.W.    e.Dor.    e. 

Som. 
Together,  372. 
Told,  41,  244,   253,  307— /ni«/ 

cm.I.an.  +  Ijiid,    se.Lan.,    s. 

Lan.  +  loud,      n.Der.  +  loud, 

Iviid,  Ess.+lod. 
laid  wm.Sc.  +  /p/,  Ant.,  LMa.+ 

loid. 
lanid  Kcb.  Glo.  w.Cor. 
Inn/I  ne.Sc.+/(i/,  lull. 
Idd  Oi:l. 
ml  ne.Sc. 
AF/r/Sh.I.  sn.Sc. 
laid  s.  Sc. 
lall  ne.Sc. 
teuldV\s.+l6ld,  huld,  but  Ant. 

taut, 
loud  n.  nw.  m.  sm.  ji  sw.Lan., 

ms.Lan. +/mi(/,  s.Lan.,  n.Stf. 

+tond,   wm.Stf.,   Kot.+lvnd, 

nw.Lin. 
loul  LMa. 

tonld  n.Dur.  m.Nhp. 
Ipl  ^rare)  wm.Sc. 
lod  Sus. 
/o/(rf  n.Der. 
lojld  e.War. 
lod  s.St(.  e.Suf.  Ess. 
lol  Dor.,    but   e.Dor.   Inald,   w. 

Som.  n.Dev.+/i5/rf. 
told    Uls.   e.Hrf.  sm.Hmp.   w. 

Som.  n.  nw.  *  s.Dev. 
Iiuld  v/.'Wii.+lonli^d,  e.Dor. 
//(W  se.Hrt. 
/um/ms.Lan.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  n. 

Stf.  n.  ne.  nw.  e.  w.  *  s.Der. 

Not.    Lei.    w.Wor.  m.  &  se. 

Shr.   n.Bck.,  ne.Nrf. +  /u«/(/, 

w.Suf. 
/oh/ w.Wil.  sw.Dev. 
Ivnid  m.Bck.   ne.  «:    s.Nrf.  w. 

Wil. 
Ijnd  cm.  Lan. 
Onid  Uls. 
Iwold  n.Ken. 
Iicvid  e.Hom. 
Toll,  85.  ass- tan  se.Lan. 


/<!«/  Kcb.  sw.Nhb.  w.Wm.  em. 

<c  s.Lan.  w. Der. 
lent  m.Nhp. 
lol  lnv.+/(j/,  Bch.  Abd.  s.Sc.  n. 

Nhb.  Dor. 
tou  n.Lan. +  lou/,  sm.L.an.,  sw. 

Lan. +/<!/. 
toni    m.Cum.    sw.Yks.    n.Lan. 

LMa.  Stf.  nw.  *  m.Lin.  s.Oxf. 

Som. 
tpl  s.Nhb.   Wm.,    but    w.Wni. 

laid, 
lot  Sus. 
tot  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.  Ant.  sw.Lan. 
tun  ms. Lan. 
//'///  me.Wil. 
Tone,  371. 
Tongs,  32,  249.  383,  384-/<T»;r 

wm.Sc,  but  n..-\yr.  Itiije,  s. 

Ajr.  Kcb.  Ant.  m.Cum.  nnw. 

Yks..  snw.Yks.+Z/jfj,  m.Yks. 

n.  di  nw.Lan.,  s.Lan.-f/otff. 

III)):. 
Itiijz  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  ^ii;;.  Lth. 

Edb. 
Itiijz  s.Sc.+leije,  liiijz. 
teijz  Sh.I.  sn.Sc.,se.Nhb.+//.5;, 

s.Dur.  Wm.  ne.  snw.  c.  se.  & 

sw.Yks. 
teyz  s.Sc. 

leijz  Bch.  Abd.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
liiije  S.Sc.  me.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 
Ijaiji  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  Iri/z. 
Ijctjz  se.HM).  n.Dur. 
ioijs  Inv.  es.Yks.  se.  It  s.I^n. 

nw.Lin.    Lei.    s.Oxf.    e.Suf. 

Sus. w.Wil.  Dor.Som.  e.Dev. 
Inijgz  em. Lan. 

Inijz  s.Lan.  Stf.  n.Der.  s.Lin. 
liitjgz  sm.  j£  sw.  Lan. 
liiijz  ms.I.an.  LMa.  s.Chs.  nw. 

i  w.Dcr.  w.War.  n.Shr. 
tot]z  n.Bck.  Bdf. 
Tongue,  101— /o»;  Uls.,  but  Ant. 

/i(f;,cm.I.an.+/o(;^,  I.Ma.+/i(9, 

Rut.    Lei.    m.Nhp.    w.War. 

Oxf.,  but  s.Oxf.  lotj,  m.Bck. 

ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  n.Kcn.  e.Sus. 

Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  Ivt],  n.Dev. 
lotjg  cm. Lan.,  s.Sif.+/i/y. 
Int]  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 

n.  nw.  i  se.Lan.  n.  di  s.Stf. 

n.Der.  Lin. 
/liry  Ant.  m.  Jt  ms.Lan.  LMa.  n. 

Wor.  n.Shr. 
liitjg  sm.  sw.  ai  s.Lan.  nc.  &  nw. 

Der. 
tot}  Sc,   m.Shr.+/i>9(»,   Glo.  s. 

Oxf.  n.  &  nc.Cmb.  w.Suf.  s. 

Sur.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus. /o»f,  Wil. 

e.Dor.  Som.  e.Dev. 
Ivijg  m.Shr. 
To-night,  372. 
Too,  164 — /rt  Ant.  s.Nhb. 
li  w.Frf.  e.Per.+fd',  wm.Sc.+/i7, 

la,  Ayr. 
tiu  n.Cum.,  m.Cum. +ff.  w.Cum., 

nnw.Yks.+/i»,/f,snw.Yks.+/i<, 

sw.Yks.  n.  nw.  em.  Ji  se.Lan. 

Stf.,   n.Der.+/M,    s.Der.    Lei. 

m.Nhp.  w.War.,  ne.Shr.+/i«, 

Bdf.  Hrt.  Hnt.  n.Cmb.  nw. 

Nrf.  w.Suf. 
/Ill  s.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
/«  ne.Sc. +/r,  s.Dur.  Wm.  nnw. 

m.  &  se.Yks. 
/i  sm.Sc,  but  S.Ayr,  li.  Kcb.  la. 
/!ne.Sc.nm.Sc.,bulw.Frrc.Pcr. 

li .  lit,  se.  A:  sw.Nhb.  m.Cum. 

nnw.  Yks. 
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Too  (contd.)— 
ta  Inv.  wm.Sc.  Uls.,  but  Ant. 

tei,  me.Nhb.  snw.  &  es.Yks. 

sw.  &  s.Lan.  I. Ma.  w.Chs.  n. 

nw.  &  e.Der.  Lin.  Rut.  ne. 

Shr.    e.Hrf.    GIo.  Oxf.   Sus. 

sm.Hmp.  Wil.  e.Dor.  w.Cor. 
tvii  ne.  iSi  vv.Der. 
tasn.Sc.+ti'i,  w.Frf.  e.Per.  vvm. 
_Sc.  Keb.  s.Sc. 
tii  sn.  &  em.Sc.  ne.Nrf.  w.Som. 

e.  4i  s.Dev. 
Uii  n.Dev. 
Took,   169,   249— /mi  w.Wm., 

nnw.Yks.+/i'H/f',  nw.Lan. 
tiiik  Sh.l. +/iit,  me.  &s.Nhb.,n. 

Cum.+/«i,   m.Cum.   ne.Wm. 

ne.  nnw.Yks.,snw.Yks.+/«i, 

se.Yks.+/«>!',    sw.Yks.,    em. 

l.an.+tiik,  n.Stf..  Lei. +/rit. 
/M/5'se.Nhb.+//;//S'.s.Dur.sw.Wm. 

e.  m.  &  se.Yks. 
/ik  sw.Nhb. 

tjiik  ne.fic.+liit.  sc.Nhb.  n.Dur. 
t/'uk  .rare)  wm.Sc,+/;(*,  tuk. 
tok  ne.Nrf. +/»;('. 
tiik  Sh.I.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.    em.Sc.   but    I.tli.   ink. 

tiik,  Edb.  tfik,  wm.Sc.  Ayr.. 

but  S.Ayr,  tfit,  Uls.,  but  Ant. 

tiik,  snvv.Yks.   n.Lan.,  s.Stf. 

n.Der.+^7*,  s.Lin.  Shr.  s. Oxf. 

m.Bck.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  e.Sus. 

rae.  i  w.Wil.,   e.  Dor.+Ziwi, 

n.Dev. 
ti49k  e.Dor. 
tuk  Inv.  S.Ayr.,  Lth.  +  /;V*,  Edb. 

Keb.  n.Cum.  es.Yks.  sm.   & 

sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der. 

n.  &  nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 
tiik  Ant.  em.  se.  &  s.Lan.  LMa. 

n.Wor. 
/uiwm.Sc.  Bdf.  .Sus.,  but  e.Sus. 

nik,   Wi!.,  but  me.  &  w.Wil. 

Ink,  Dor., but  e.Dor.  Ink,  tiuk. 
touk  ne.Der. 

trrk  Or.L  s.Sc.  w.Som.  sw.Dev. 
lanik  s.Chs.  e.Stf. 
tiik  Lth. 
Iiik  e.  Dev. 
Tool,  162.  163,  2^6— tinl  Sh.L, 

n.Cum. +  /"?/,    m.Cum.  nnw. 

Yks.,  snw.Yks.+/H/,em.  &  se. 

Lan.,  n.Stf. +/B«/,  s.Stf.  Lei. 

Sus. 
iiiil  ne.Nrf. 
/;Wse.Nhb.,s.Dur.+/»K/,w.Wm. 

ne.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
I'll  ne.Sc.  but  Bch.  Abd.  til. 
Ill  Bch.  Abd. 
/((iVsw.Nlib.  sw.Yks. 
/»/ sn.Sc.  n.Ayr.  Ant.  LMa. 
ttio  me.Wil.+/'V. 
tiisl  n.Cum.  s.Oxf.  w.Wil.  Dor. 
//(/  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.P'er.  Ayr.,  but 

n.Ayr.    tnl,    Lth.  +  ti'tl,    Edb. 

Keb.    Uls.,  but  Ar;t.  tul.  n.  4i 

s.Nlib.  Wm.,  but  w.Wm.  /«/, 

snw.  it  es.Yks.  n.  sm.  sw.  &  s. 

Lan.  n.  &  nw.Der.  n.  &  nw. 

Lin.  Rut.  Ess.  me. Wil. 
luul  s. Dur.  n.Stf. 
tal  wm.Sc. +/!</,  but  n.Ayr.  Iiil, 

w.Som. 
ml  n.Dev. 
till  wm.Sc.  sm.Sc,  but  s.Ayr. 

Keb.  ml,  Lth.  e.Suf.  e.Dev. 
Tooth,  162,   163,  381,  384—/// 

^.Ayr.+mj),  sw.Nhb. 
/iii/s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  ne.Wm.,  n. 

Lan.+/i<^,  em.  Ji  se.Lan.  n.Stf. 


li.)^  w.  Si  sw.Wm. 

/;/ w.Frf.  e.Per.+to/,  Keb. 

IJJ>  Bnff.  Bch.  Abd.  Ayr.. but  n. 

Ayr.  tt'i/,  S.Ayr,  ti/,  tnjr,  Peb. 

Ant. 
tiii/i  n.Nhb.  sw.Yks. 
Ik}  LMa.  Oxf.,  but  S.Oxf.  tilj}. 
tujji  Dor. 
/((/  Inv.  S.Ayr,  n.  sm.  &  sw.Lan. 

s.Stf.  n.Der.  n.  &  nw.Lin.  s. 

O.xf.  me.Wil. 
th]>  ne.Shr. 

ti>J>  m.Shr.  n.Hrf.  Sus. 
tvup  w.  Der. 
ta-f  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
tiiji  w.Som. 

//(/  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  e.Dev. 
Top,    83  — /rt/i  Or.L  Bch.  Abd. 

w.Frf.    e.Per.,  wm.Sc. +  /«/*, 

Ayr.,   but  n.Ayr. +  /0/1,   Keb. 

Ant.  Dor.,  w.Som.+/j5/). 
tCtp  Lth.  Edb. 
liip  wm.Sc.  Peb. 
top  Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 

LMa.   Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  nw. 

Lin.  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf.  Sus.  Som., 

but  w.Som.  lap.  iyp. 
t^p  w.Som. 
tiip  n. Ayr. +tap. 
Topmer,  398. 
Toppemiost,  398. 
Toppest,  398. 
Toss,  429. 
Tother,  371. 
Touch,    219,   367 — li/f  v\ui.Sc. 

+lvt/,  me.Wil.  e.   &  w.Som. 

nw.  Dev.,  e. Dev.+/»^ 
tut/  Nhb.    n.Dur.    Cum.   Wm. 

Yks.  n.  em.  &  se.Lan.  Stf.  n. 

Der.  Lin.  Rut. 
till/  Ant.  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  i  Ma. 

s.Chs.  nw.Der.  Lei.  m.Nhp. 
/w//'Sc.,but  wm.Sc.+fty,  m.Shr. 

s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  se.Ken, 

Sus.  w.Wil.  Dor.  e.Dev. 
Tough,  167,  249,  358,  359,  360 

— ttjit  hei. +lii/. 
ti/nw.hin.+tof. 
liox  Sh.I. 
liiiX  Ahd.+tjiiix,  Ij'iXi  '"X.  sn. 

Sc.  sm.Sc,  but  S.Ayr,  tjux,  s. 

Sc.+te"x,  n.Cum. +/;(/! 
tiii/n.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  n. 

Wm.,  snw.Yks.+/»/. 
li}/' Re.t<hh.+tjii/.  s.  Dur.  w.Wm. 

ne.  &e.Yks..  m.k  se.Yks.+/H/. 
l/'inx  Abd.  Lth. 
tjHX  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.+ZHx,  Abd. 

+I111X,  '_/"'Xi   '"Xi  Edb.  Peb. 

Ant 
//»/'se.Nhb. 
Iji)\  w.Frf.  e.Per.,  wm.Sc. +/wx, 

Ayr. 
to/Uls.,  but  Ant.  Iji<x-  sw.Wm., 

nnw. Yks. +/»/■,    tii/,   sw.Yks. 

n.Lan.,    em. Lan.  +  ton/,    sm. 

Lan,+/o/(/,  til/,  sw.Lan. +/<>/, 

s.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Lin.,  m.Shr.+ 

li>/.  Dor. 
tou/mv.  em.  &  sm.Lan. 
/«X  Bch.+//Hv.  Abd. 
tit/  me.Nhb.   n.Cum,    ne.Wm. 

nnw.  snw.  m.  se.  &  es.Yks. 

se.Lan.Stf. n.Der. s.Lin.  Rut. 
//(/nriw.Yks. 
lii/ sm.  !t  sw.Lan.  LMa.   Lei. 

ne.Shr. 
tux  wm.Sc. 
h/  nw.Der.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.,  ne. 

Nrf.+/u»,  e.Suf.  s.Sur.  Sus., 

w.Wil.+to<,  Som.  e.Dev. 


tau  ne.Nrf.  (rare),  w.Wil. 
tun/ms.Lan. 
Inrnx  s.Sc. 
Towards,  247. 
Town,  171,  172,  249— /nm  nw. 

Der.+/rt»H,  e.  Der.+/fl«H,  tan. 
tatin  es.Yks.n.Lan.,Dnb.+to;(;(, 

nw.&e.  Der.,  s.  Der. +/(T)/. //«"", 

m.Lin. , Lei. +tenn,tjann,tunn, 

ne.Nhp. +/('//«,  Innn,  e.War.+ 

taD>i,    n.'Vfor.  +  tenii,    e.Dev. 

w.Cor. 
lavn  s.Stf.+tvnn,  e.War. 
tajfi  s. Lan. +tan,  txn.  n.Stf.  n. 

Der. 
/(?«  s  w.  Yks. + toH ,  s  w.  Lan. +/«», 

s.Lan.  ne.  e.  &  s. Der. 
tmn  sm.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan. 
tenn  Uls.,  but  Ant.   Inn,  s.Lin. 

Lei.  ne.Nhp.  n.Wor. nw.&se. 

Hrt.,  nw.Nrf.+/u««,   Ess.  e. 

Sus. 
t€3n  sw.Yks. 
tjann  s.Der.  Lei. 
tonn  nw.Lan.  LMa.  Dnb. 
Inn   Sh.I.    ne.    nm.  &    wm.Sc. 

Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  Inn,  sm.Sc, 

but  Keb.  tnn,  Peb.  Ant.,  me. 

Nhb.+/r<H. 
tun  Or.L  Inv.  s.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

Keb.  n.  me.  se.  sw.  &  s.Nhb. 

Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  ne.  snw.  e. 

m.  &  se.Yks.  n.Lin. 
loun  s.Stf.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.  m.  & 

sw.Nhp.  s.War.  Shr.  w.  &  s. 

Oxf.  m.Bck.  w.Hrt.  nw.Nrf. 

Sus.,  but  e.Sus.   tenn,   me.  & 

w.Wil.  Dor. 
Iviind  Oxf.,   but   w.   &    s.Oxf. 

tann. 
tvuiH  e.Suf. 
t.Hin  Glo.  ne.Nrf, 
hiin  n.  &  sw.Dev. 
Trade — trsed  s.Sc. 
tyed  ne.  em.  &  wm.Sc.  Keb.  n. 

Nhb. 
Iresd  e.Yks.,  m.Yks.+^jvirf,  sw. 

&  s.Yks.  n..Stf.  Lin.  s.War.  s. 

Oxf.   w.Hrt.   e.Suf.   n.Ken  , 

Hor.+trisd,  w.Som.,  sw.Dev. 

+/)■«/. 
lied  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.   s.Nhb. 

m.Cum.    Wm.    snw. Yks.    n. 

m.  em.  se.  &  sw.Lan.   LMa. 

s.Stf.  n.  4i  nw.Der.  Not.  Rut. 

ne.Nrf  Sus.  sw.Dev. 
/>•(>(/  sw.Nhb.  m.Yks.   w.Wil. 

Dor.  nw.Som. 
tytd  Lei.  Glo. 
/led  s.Lan. 
brisd  se.Yks. 
Train,  205,   433 — train  s.Stf.+ 

trein,  s.  Wor.  Lon.  se.  Ken.  me. 

Wil.,  w.Wil. +<f;EiV;,  Dor.  w. 

Som. 
imin  w.Wil. 
tr&n  n.Nhb.    m.Cum.   sw.Wm. 

n.Lan. 
trein   s.Stf.,   Lei. +/«'«,  m.Nhp. 

ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  e.Sus.  n.Dev. 
tren  Peb. 
Iron  n.Cum.  e.Yks.,   m.  &  se. 

Yks. +/>•«);,  sw.Yks.,  se.Lan. 

Jrtren,   n.Stf.  Lin.    s.Oxf.   m. 

Bck.  w.Hrt. 
tren  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm. 

Sc.  Ayr.   Lth.  Edb.  Keb.  s. 

Nhb.   w.Wm.   nnw.  &  snw. 

Yks.  nw.  m.  em.  se.  &  sw. 

Lan.,  s.Lan.+/n"«,  LMa,  n.  i 

nw.Der.  Rut.  se.Shr. 


Irin  Lei. 

trim  m.  &  se.Yks.  se.Hrt. 
/)7Hm.&  w.Chs.ne.Der.ne  Shr. 
hien  s.Lan. 
Trample,  323. 
Treacle,  220. 
Tread,  59,  60,  425,  427,  429, 

43°,  432 — Irsd  s.Sc.  Dor. 
tred  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Keb. 

Ant.,  n.Cum. +/nrf,  em. Lan. + 

tii.td,  n.Stf.   s.O.\f  ,  ne.Nrf.+ 

tiid,  n.Ken.  me.Wil.  s.Som. 
Ireid  n.Nhb.  sw.Yks.  sm.  &  sw. 

Lan. 
tredXnv.  n.Der.  m.Shr. 
trid  Sus. 
/ra(/ sw.Wm.  n.  em.  &  se.Lan. 

nw.Lin. 
trid  Sh.I. 
trJd sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m. 

Cum.  n.  ne.  &  W.Wm.  s.Chs. 

ne.Nrf, 
l/iird  LMa. 
Treasure,  325. 

Treat,  428,  429,  433 — IrSt  Sh.I. 
Ireit  Ant.  snw.  Vks.  n  Stf,  Lei. 

+trit. 
tret  se.Nhb.  ne.Nrf. 
tre^t  n.Lin.  e.Suf. 
tret  ne.  &  sn.Sc. +lret,  w.Frf.  e. 

Per. 
lift  ne.  sn.  &  wm.Sc.  Uls,  but 

Ant.  treit,  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan. 

n.Shr.  Glo.  Oxf.,   but  s.Oxf. 

trijt,  Sus.  me.Wil.   e.  &  w. 

Som.,  nw. Dev.+/n/. 
/r/Vw.  Dor.  nw.Dev. 
tn'jt  ne.  e.  m.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  & 

em. Lan.,  s.Lan. +/(f7,n.  i  nw. 

Der.  nw.  &  s.Lin.  s.Oxf.  w. 

Wil. 
trtt  Keb. 
Ml  Inv.  Lth.  Edb.  n.  &  s.Nhb. 

n.  &    m.Ciun.   n.   &    w.Wm. 

Rut.  Lei.  se.Ken.  e.Dor. 
t/rfl  LMa. 
l/rist  sw.Wm. 
t/rit  ne.Wm. 
/rel  s.Lan. 
'iri^t  se.Yks. 
Tree,  192,282,379  — /jiijne. Der. 

Dor. 
trei  s.Sc.   n.    &  s.Nhb.    n.Stf., 

em.Stf.+/)7,  e.  &  s.Der.,   m. 

Nhp.4/n,  ne.Shr.+/(f. 
/«  ne.Shr. 
tiii  m.  &  s.Lin. 
//>  Sh.  &  Or.L  Inv.  ne.& sn.Sc. 

w.Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

Keb.  Uls.  sw.Nhb.  Cum.  w. 

Wm.    sw.Yks.   Lan.    em.  & 

wm.Stf.    n.Der.   nw.Lin.   m. 

&    sw.Nhp.    e.    &    s.War.    s. 

Wor.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf.  nw.Nrf. 

Sus.  me.  &  w.Wil.  Som. 
^*)i' ne.Wm.  LMa. 
Tremble,  209. 
Trench,  209,  365— //««/  e.Suf. 

se.Ken.  Dor.  Som. 
tren/  Inv.,  ne.Sc. +/«'»/  s.Ayr. 

Nhb.   Dur.  Cum.  w.Wm.   n. 

ne.  nw.  e.  &  sw.Yks.  n.  em. 

se.    ii  sw.Lan.    Chs.   n.   &   s. 

Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 

Nhp.    War.  Wor.    Shr.  Glo. 

Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  w.Wil.  e.Dev. 
tirn/wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  Irin/. 
triii/ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr. 

Keb.  Ant.  m.Yks.  Sus. 
Irvii/sn.Hc.  Lth.  Edb. 
l/ran/\.Ma. 
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//(■///se.Yks.  s.Lnn. 

Trollop,  323, 

Trough,  89. 348-/(<7/</cmLan. 

+l>'(t/,  Cinb. 
t„y  Dor. 
trill  s.Nrf. 
trox  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. Per.  s  Ayr. 

Kcb.  Ant. 
trof  Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.    n.  & 

rm.Lan.,  sin.  Lan. +/«((/■,  sc. 

Lan.,   svi.\.an.+tn'if,     n.Stf.+ 

/»•"/,  n.Dur.  nw.Lin.,  m.Slir. 

+//•<;,  Iri'f. 
troii  s\v.  &  s.Nlib.  n.Dur.  s.Som. 
troiix  s.Sc. 
/roil/ sm. Lan. 

/»-p  n.Hrf.  Biks.  nw.  &  e.Dev. 
/»»  m.Slir.  s.Oxf.   Sus.  w.Wil. 

•w.Som. 
//•ov  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Pcb. 
/iiy s.Nhp.+/)«/,  s.Wur. 
truf  n.    &   s.Slf.    Lei.     s.Nlip. 

War.,  n.Slir.+/n)i(. 
/ni/sw.Lan.  ne.Shr. 
tyv/m.S\\r. 
Iruii  n.  &  s.Slir.  Hrf.,  but  n.Hrf. 

trQ,  s.  Pcm.  n    &  s.Suf.   Sur. 

Hmp.    mc.Wil.  nvv.Som.    s. 

Dev. 
/>H/e.Lan. 
True,  193  -  trill  s.Sc,  me.Nlib.+ 

twii,  tfi't,  sw.  Niib.  n.L)ur.+/r»l, 

s.Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  ne.  &  nnw. 

Yks.,  snw. Yks +^™h,  e.Yks., 

se.Yks.+/M((,     sw.    es.    &   s. 

Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.,  em. Lan. 

■^f<riii.  se.  &  s.Lan.  n.Slf.,   e. 

IJer.  Not.+/n?,    Lin.,  but  m. 

Lin.  tn'i,   Rut.    Lei.,  n.Slir.+ 

tiii,  s.Pem.  s.0.xf.   lick.  EdI. 

se.Hrt     Hnt.    Cmb.  nw.Nrf. 

Ess.  e.Ken.  S.Sur,  Sus. 
trill  ne. Nrf.,  n.Dev.+Zni. 
trij  m.Yks. 
trji'i  Or.l. 
troll  n.  &  me. Nhb. 
trti  Sh.l.  Inv.   ne.  sn.  nm.   em. 

&  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  Uls.  me.  se. 

U  sw. Nhb.  n.Dur.   m.  sw.  & 

S.Lan.,    I.Ma.+//;-i(,    Fit.     n. 

nw.  &  e.Dcr.   Not.  m.Lin.  e. 

ii  s.War.  s.Wur.  n.  ne.  &  m 

Slir.  n.Hrf.  nw.  e.  i  w.Oxf. 

Brks.  nw.Hrt.  nw.  me.  i  w. 

Wil.  e.Dor.  s.Som.,  e.Dev.  + 

trS. 
trvH  snw.Yks.,  e.Suf.+/)i3. 
troeu  s.Clis. 
tni  e. Suf.  w.Som.  n.   e.  !i  sw. 

Dev. 
t/ri'<  I. Ma. 

/n;(  sc.Yks.  cm. Lan. 
Trust,  173 — ti  iisl  sw. Yks. +triisl. 
tris  w.Som. +trvs. 
tn'st  ne.Yks.,  nm.Yks.  m.Lan, 

+trustf  nw.  sw.  &  s.  Dev. 
tiosi  Uls.,  but  Ant.  Iriisl. 
tnisl    Nhb.    Dur.    Cum.    Wm. 

nnw.   snw.   m.  nm.  sw.    ms. 

&    s.Yks.  n.    nw.   &   m.Lan, 

cm.V.sn. +J>riisl,  n.  &   s  Stf.  n. 

Der.  Lin.  Rut. 
Iriisl  Ant.  sw.  4  s.Lan.  w.  &  s. 

Chs.  cm.   &    wm.Stf.  nw.  i; 

s.  Der.  Lei.  e.War. 
trvs  Sus.  w.Wil.  w.Som. n. Dev. 

w.Cor. 
trvsl  Sc.    m.Nhp.    e.Hrf.    Glo. 

Oxf.  Brks.  Bdf.  Hrt.  ne.  &  s. 

Nrf.  e.  4i  w.Sirf.  Ess.  n.Ken. 

Hmp.  e.Dor.  s.Som. 
VOL.  VI. 


IrDs  nw.Wil, 
li  list  c  Dev. 
I^n'is  l.Ma. 
/irist  se  Yks. +^rtisl. 
hiiKl  e.  Jc  se.Yks.  cm  Lan. 
Truth,  \<)3-liaiiJ>  Bch.  Abd. 
Irey/t  m.Yks. +/#i'j/. 
In/i  s.Ayr.+/n//. 
ttiii/  s.Sc. +  trirj',  tiaiijt^  s.Dur. 

Cum.,  n.Wm. +/;•(?/,  m.  w.  i 

S.Wni.  nnw.   snw.  it  e.Yks., 

nm.Yks. +  /»!</,  sw.  es.  nis.  it 

S.Yks.  n.Lan.,  nw.Lan.+/ii</, 

em.  sc.  &  s.Lan.,  n.Str+/»i}/, 

wm.Stf,  S.Stf +  />•»/,  /"</,  n. 

&    nc.Der.    Not. +/;«/,    Lin. 

Rut.   Lei.    ne.Nhp.,    m  Nhp. 

■ktrviifi,   ne.Shr. +/n(/,  s.Oxf. 

Bck.  Bdf  se.Hrt.  Hnt.,  s.Nrf. 

■k-tiiiifi.  tnij),  Ess.+/iTi/,  n.Ken. 

S.Sur.  Sus. 
triiij>  ne.  At  s.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
triaji  m.  &  nm.Yks. 
Imp  Inv.,  sn.Sc. +/)•»/,  n.Ayr.+ 

//;(/,  S.Ayr.  Ant.,  me. Nlib.  + 

Iriijj,,    s.Stf.   e.Hrf.    e.Oxf.  + 

tii'ij>,  nw.Nrf.,  me.Wil.+//i(^. 
/;■!«/  me.Nhb.,   G1o.+//kA    w. 

Suf. 
tiiiji  sn.Sc.  Uls.,  but  Ant.  truf, 

n.  se.  sw.  &  s. Nhb.  n.Dur.  n. 

Wm.  nm.Yks.  nw.  m.  sw.  & 

ms.Lan.  w.Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  n. 

em.  i  s.Stf.  n.  ne.  nw.  e.  a  s. 

Der.  Not.  e.War.  n.  ne.  &  se. 

Shr.  e.Hrf.  Glo.  nw.  &  e.Oxf 

s.Nrf.  Ess.  Hmp.  nw.  me.  & 

w.Wil.  e.Dor. 
Iruiiji  Cai.  e.Slf.  m  Nhp. 
traji  Sli.I.  w. Frf.  e. Per.,  wm. Sc. 

+  lri(J>,  but  n.Ayr. +  /(!</,  sm. 

Sc,  but  S.Ayr.  Iiij>,  Irn/',  Kcb. 

tnif,  Peb.  s.Sc. 
Iiaiiji  s.Sc.  s.Chs. 
tnl'Ji  s.Dev. 
Iriiji  em.Sc,  but  Lth.  Edb.  Irii}, 

Peb.  Iraji,  n.Diiv.-^lriiJt. 
triip  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  n. 

&  c.  Dev. 
tpriif  l.Ma. 
iriiiji,  J>ri'iJ>  se.Yks. 
Try,  2:^3. 
Tuesday,    i^g  —  lni^de  ne.Sc. + 

Uisdj,   ttsdi,   but   Bch.  Abd. 

laizdi. 
laisdiSh.l.  Bch.  Abd.  n.Ayr. 
leiztlj,  Icstii  ne.Sc. 
leiedi    sn.Sc,    w.Frf.    e.Per.  + 

IjTicde,    sm.Sc,    but    S.Ayr. 

tfu2di,  Kcb.  tiiizde. 
tezdi  {obsol.)  wm.Sc. -t-liiiadi,  but 

n.Ayr.  laizdi. 
liiizdi  Ayr.,  but  n.Ayr.  laizdi, 

S.Ayr,  l/iizdi,  Kcb.  s.Sc.  se. 

Nhb. 
liiiedi  wm  Sc.  s.Dur.,  nnw. Yks. 

+linsdj^  em. Lan. -^-//iiizdi,  nw. 

Der.  S.Lin.  Som.,  but  w.Som. 

Iiizdi,  Ijiisdi. 
liiicdj  me.  sw.  &  s.Nhb.  Cum. 

Wm.  nnw.  snw.  se.  i  sw. 

Yks.  n.  i  s.Lan.  n.Stf.  m.Not. 

nw.Lin.  Rut. 
Ii.izdj  m.Yks. 

t.rizdc  w.Frf.  e.Pcr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Ii'izde  e.Sus. 
Ii'izdi  Lei.  n.Wor.  ne.Shr.,  m. 

Shr.+//r/*(/i',  Glo.  s.Oxf.  Bck. 

e.Suf. 
//7jrfi  ne.Nrf.,  w.Som. +0(irfi',  c. 

Dev. 


Ifintdi  cm.l^n. 

tfuzUi  S.Ayr,  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  s. 

Stf.  n.Dcr.  m.Shr.  s.Sur.  w. 

Sus.  w.Wil. 
tfi'isdi  l.Ma. 
tjazdi  Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  tuzdi,  w. 

Sus.  IJiizHi. 
tfiizdi  w.Som. 
Tun,  38a. 
Turf,  379. 

Turn,  107 — Ion  nw.Lin. 
lorn  s. Ayr. +lurn,  sw.Nhb. 
loin  n.Dur. 

/i'»  s.Nhb.  n.  m.  sm.  ii  s.Lan. 
Iii>n  me.Wil.+/i>«. 
Ion  Not.  nw.Hrt.  w.Som. 
turn  Or.l.  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.,  but  S.Ayr. 

+lcini,  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
IBn  Hrf.  Sus.  nw.  &  me.Wil. 
Ijrn  l.Ma. 
Ijn  m.Cum.  Wm.  sw.Yks.  cm. 

i  sw.Lan.  n.Stf. n.Dcr. s.Oxf. 

sc.Kcn.  e.Dev. 
Tusk,  173,  343— /hs  Yks.+liist, 

III/,  Dcr.+lii/,  but  n.Dcr.  /«»/(•, 

nw.  Der.  lii/. 
tusk  Mib.,  Cum.  Wm.+/"/,  Y^s. 

n.  cm.  it  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Dcr. 

nw.Lin.,  Rul.+/;// 
/;</Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.,  but  n. 

em.  St  se.Lan.  Inst,  sw.  k  s. 

Lan.  III/.  Chs.  Slf.,  but  n.Stf. 

Inst,  Der.  Not.  Lin.,  but  nw. 

Lin.    tnsk.    Rut.,    Lei.  +  //irs-fr, 

Nhp.  Wor.,  but  n.Wor.  lust, 

Shr.  Glo.  Brks.  Hnt. 
til st  Ant.  l.Ma.  Lei.  n.Wor. 
lii/sw.  it  s.Lan.  nw. Der. 
tusk Sc.i Id/,  but  Sh.l.  s.Sc.  l(Tst, 

ne.Nrf.   e.Suf.   sc.Kcn.  Wil. 

Som. 
/n/Sc.  m.Bck.  Cmb.  Sus.  Cor. 
te.si  Sh.l.  s.Sc. 
Twelfth,  256. 
Twelve,  54.  242.  279- /hvj/  ne. 

Sc,    w.Frf.     e.Per.-Hwe/,    s. 

Ayr.  Ant.  n.Nhb. 
luiil  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  Iwelv, 

Pcb.+/wD/,  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
I:i;rlv  l.Ua.  +  Iwcli;  s.Nrf.  Dor. 
Iitrl  Sh.l.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  cm.Sc, 

but  Lth.  Edb.  /a,/,  Pcb.  lual, 

liiol. 
Iwelv  n.Ayr.  sw.  i  s.Nhb.  Dur. 

Cum.  Wm.  Yks.   Lan.   l.Ma. 

Chs.  Kit.  Dnb.  Stf.  Der.  Not. 

Lin.    Rut.    Lei.    Nhp.   War. 

Wor.  Hrf.  Shr.  Glo.Oxf  Brks. 

Bck.   Bdf.  e.An.,    but  s.Nrf. 

tiiielv,  Hmp.  1. W.Wil. s.Som. 

sw.Dev.  Cor. 
Iwilv  Sus. 
Iwol  Peb. 
Iwpl  Lth.  Edb. 
Itvviv  W.Som.  e.Dev. 
Twenty,   .■;4,    55.    331,  242— 
/;tir"/<  sc.Kcn.  Dor. 
Iwniti  Inv.  sw.  4  s.Nhb.  Dur. 

Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan.  l.Ma. 

Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut. 

Lei.   Nhp.   War.   Wor.    Shr. 

Glo.c.An.n.Kcn.,Sus.+/ui'ii/<', 

Hmp.  Wil.  s.Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
Iiviiilf  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr. 
Iwinii  ne.  ti  em.Sc.+lwvnti,  s. 

Ayr.  Sus. 
Iwiinii  Ant. 
luvnii  ne.  &  em.Sc. 
Twice,  242,  295. 
Twiddle,  242. 


Twig,  242. 

Twine,  342,  425,  434. 

Twinter,  343. 

Twist,  J42. 

Twitter,  343. 

Two,  135,  383  -  liu  nw.Lan.+/M, 

cm.  It  se.Lan.  n.  &  em. Stf., 

wm. Stf. +  /i(, s.Stf.,  n.Der.+/i<, 

s.Der.,   Lei.4/M,    m.Nhp.   sc. 

Shr.,  m.Bck.+/H,  Hrt.,  s.Nrf. 

■nil,  w.Suf.  c.Ken. 
t.ii  ne.Nrf.,  e.Suf.4/i3. 
toH  snw.Yks.4-ri<,  tuia. 
loll  Rut.+/<j. 
toj  n.Lin.+/i(. 
to  Rut. 
lii  Uls.,  but  Ant.  Iwii,  se.Nhb. 

■Hut,  Dur.,  but  n.Dur.  /rif,  5. 

Dur.  Iwi^,  tut.  m. Cum. -t-twi J, 

s.Wm.,  nnw.Yks.4-/u'fl,  snw. 

Yks.,  nm.  i  sc.Yks. +/»•//,  sw. 

es.  &  s.Yk'^.  n.  nw.  m.  sm.  *w. 

ms. lis. Lan.  l.Ma.  n.& w.Chs. 

Dnb.  wm.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Dcr., 

c.Der.+/wi(,  lan,  Lin.,  but  n. 

Lin.+/c>A  Lei.  ne.Nhp.  n.Wor. 

ne.  Si  m.Shr.  n.  4  e.Hrf.  Glo. 

Oxf.   m.Bck.   se.Ken.  s.Sur. 

Sus.  }Imp.  nw.  &  w.Wil.  c. 

Dor.  e.Som. 
Ivii  e.Stf.,  nc.Der.+/a-i(,  c.  i;  v.-. 

Der. 
tan  s.Chs.  ne.  h  e.Dcr. 
Itr  n.  &  sw. Dcv.+/i/. 
lii  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  w.Som.  n.  e.  u 

s  w.  Dev. 
tw<7  Sh.  It  Or.l.  Cai.  ne.  sn.  4 

nm.Sc,   wm.Sc.  +  tun,    Iwi, 

twp,  S.Ayr.  Ant. 
twa  wm.Sc,  Kcb.+/:ir. 
twa  n.Cum.  m.Yks.  +  /«;>. 
/«•/ wm.Sc.  Peb.  Kcb. 
tu'ia  e. Cum. +/»<>,  w.Win.  nnv/. 

i  snw.Yks. 
tivi'j  s.Sc,  s.Dur.  +  /irr.  n.  e.  m. 

&  w.Cum.  n.  A  m.Wm.  nc.  c. 

m.  nm.  4  se.Yks. 
Iwime.  se.  4  sw.Nhb.  n.  4  s.Dur. 
/aj)  em.Sc,  but  Peb.  Iwr,  wm. 

Sc. 
Twoth,  400. 

Ugh,  inl.,  358. 

Ugly,  97,  331— iigli  Nhb.  Dur. 

Cum.Wm.  Yks.  n.  4  cm. Lan. 

n.  4  s.Slf.  n.Dcr.  n.  nw.  m.  4 

s.l.in.  Rut.  m.Bck. 
iVj/i  Ant.  sw.  ms.  4  s.Lan.  l.Ma. 

s.Chs.  nw.Dcr.  Lei.  m.Nlip. 

ne.Shr. 
vglf  n.Ayr.  s.Sc. 
vgli  Inv.  ne.  4  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  cm.Sc.  wm.Sc,  but  n. 

Ayr.  v^lr.  Kcb.  s.Oxf.  e.An. 

Ken.   s.Sur.  Sus.  Wil.  Dor. 

Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
Unbeknown,  332. 
Uncle,  319,  233,  366—niiijkls. 

Clis.  nc.Der.  s.Wor. 
i/ii/;W  e.Hrf. 
otjkl  Sus.  Dor.  e.Dtv. 
i/jWNhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yk.s. 

n.  em.  4  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.Dcr. 

Lin.  Bdf. 
utjklAni.  sw.  ms.  4  s.Lan.  l.Ma. 

w.Chs.  Nhp. 
vijkl  Inv.  ne.  4  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  cm.  win.  4  sm.Sc  n.Hrf. 

s.Oxf.  e.An.  Ken.  w.Cy.,  but 

mc.Wil.    vijko,    Dor.  e.Dev. 

oijkl.  Cor. 
vijko  mc.Wil. 

23 


UNDER 
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WAIST 


Under,  97, 300— ondxy)  ne.Yks. 

Hnt.  ne.Nrf.  e.  &  w.Suf.  Ess. 

vammi  n.Nhb.    m.Cum.   n.Stf. 

vaipir  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  w. 

n.Bck.  e.Siif.  Dor. 

se.Ken.  s.Sur.  .Sus.  Hmp.  w. 

Lei. 

Wm.  LMa. 

tiiidSxn  n.Lan. 

Wil.  Dor.  s.Som.  n.  e.  &  nw. 

va^itiint  sw.Lan. 

vnpxr)  m.Yks.  s.Lan. 

WHrfAns.Nhb.Dur.ni.Cum.Wm. 

Dev.  e.Cor. 

vermin  s.Ayn  Kcb.  Ant. 

veipdir)  s.Nhb.  e.  &  se.Yks. 

Yks.,  but  ne.Yks.  oiidjir),  se. 

vz  wm.  &  s.Sc. 

vermin    Inv.    ne.Sc.   w.Frf.    e. 

vcipsr  me.  &  se.Nhb. 

yks.  uiiSur),  n\v.  em.se.  &ms. 

3s  e.Hrt.  sw.Dev. 

Per.  Lth.  Edb. 

veipjr  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 

Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf.  n.Der.  Lin. 

3Z  nw.  nm.  sni.  &  sw.Yks.  m.  & 

wiimint  Nri. +wdm:>nt,  but  nw. 

e.Per.   wm.Sc,    but    n.Ayr. 

Rut.  m.Bck. 

s.Lan.  Chs.,  but  s.Chs.  itz,  e. 

Nrf.  vdnun,  Su(.+wdmyn/. 

vaipsr,  S.Ayr.  Kcb. 

tindjr  me.Nhb.  n.Cum. 

Stf.  n.  nw.  &  w.Der.  n.Bck. 

wdmjnt  Nrf.  Suf. 

voipjw  n.Stf.  se.Ken. 

unSiJin  se.Yks. 

w.Cor. 

Very,  209,  229,   231 — van  se. 

vui/tJir)  Dor. 

findii-  Bch.  Abd. 

[-S  (rarely  -z)  is  used  enclitically 

Nhb. +  i/«v,  sw.Nhb.+uar.),  s. 

waipiir)  e.Suf. 

itudjir)  s\v.   &  s.Lan.   nw.Der. 

in  all  the  dialects.] 

Nhb.  Dur.  ne.  nm.  se.  sw.  ms. 

ui}ipnr)  ne.Nrf. 

Lei.    Nlip.    w.War.    n.Wur. 

Use,  226,  431. 

&  s.Yks.   em. Lan.,  se.Lan. + 

Vixen,  278,  281. 

Shr. 

Utch,  403. 

var},  s.Lan.,  n.Lin.+t'cn',  nw. 

Vogue,  281. 

iuid^r  LMa. 

Value,  200,   229,   231 — vaU  s. 

Lin.,  w.Oxf.  +veri,  vvri. 

Voice,    213 — vais    n.Ayr.    Lth. 

mtdnf)  e.  &  s.O.\f.  Cmb.  Nrf.  n. 

Nhb.   Dur.  Cum.  sw.Wm.  n. 

varj  n.  &  sw.Nhb.  n.  e.  m.  &  w. 

Edb.   n.Der.,   Lei. +fOis,  w. 

&  s.Suf.  Ess.  Ken.  Sus.  me. 

em.  sm.  se.  &  sw.Lan.  Chs. 

Cum.  Wm.  snw.  &  m.Yks.  n. 

War.  n.Wor.  e.Hrf  Glo.  s. 

Wil.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 

n.Stf.  n.Der.  Not.  Lin.  Lei. 

nw.  m.  &  se.Lan.,  ms.Lan.+ 

Oxf  ne.Cmb.  Sus.  Hmp.  me. 

vndjr  Sh.  &  Or.L  Inv.  sn.Sc,  n. 

Nhp.  Glo.   Bdf.,   Sus.+j;a-/i; 

veri. 

Wil.  Dor.  e.Dev. 

Ayv.-^-viur,  s.Se. 

Dor.  Som.  Cor. 

vscrj  s.Sc. 

vais  em.  se.  &  sw.Lan.,  s.Lan. 

»;«>-vvm.Sc.,  but  n.Kyr.-iund:ir, 

valjit  LMa. 

vent  Bch.  Abd.  sm.Sc. 

+vois,    LMa.,    Chs.  +  fns,    n. 

s.Ajr. 

vab  w.Wm.  Yks. 

vere  ne.Sc.+veri,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

Sti.+vois,  wm.  &  s.Slf  ne.  w. 

sitdir  Uls. 

vah  Feb. 

vera,  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

&  s.Der. 

Undemier,  398,  445. 

fa?/i'se.Ken.+ya;/iH,  Sus.  e.Dev. 

veri  Sh.I.  Inv.,  sn-Sc.+w)'^,  nm. 

veis  ms.Lan.  +  w«5,    Chs.    nw. 

Understand,  429,  432. 

vsclm  se.Ken. 

Sc.+w>y,    but   w.Frf.    e.Per. 

Der. 

Union,  226. 

vxljii  me.  Wil. 

vere,   em.Sc.+veri,   Ant.    sw. 

veis    Inv.    ne.Sc,    sn.Sc.+t/oia-, 

Up,   113— ep  m.Hrt.    n.Nrf.   w. 

Vtiji  ne.Sc. 

&  nis.Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  Fit.  n. 

wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  vais,  Peb. 

Cor. 

vclju  Ant. 

wm.  &  s.Stf.  ne.  nw.  e.  w.  & 

vois  Sh.I.  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

op  m.Nhp.  s.Nrf.+u/»,  c.Ken.  \v. 

veil  s.Sc. 

s.Der.   Not.    n.Lin.    Lei.    m. 

Kcb.  s.Sc.   Ant.   n.  se.  i  s. 

Dor.,  w.Som. +p/>,  nw.  i  e. 

veil  Lth.  Edb. 

Nhp.  War.  s.Wor.  Shr.  n.  & 

Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.,  nnw. 

Dev.  se.Cor. 

velji  S.Ayr. 

e.Hrf  s.Pem.  Glo.  nw.  e.  w. 

Yks.+w/'s,  m.  nm.  se.  sw.  es. 

p/>  w.Som. 

veb  'w.Yri.  e.Pcr.  n.Ayr.  Kcb. 

&  s.Oxf.   n.Bck.,  Bdf.  +  vori, 

ms.  i  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  sm. 

up  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks., 

Valve,  279. 

nw.Hrt.,  se.Hrt. +  acn',  Hnt. 

ms.    &    s.Lan.    n.Stf.    e.Der. 

n.  ii  nw.Lan.  +  itp,  em.  &  se. 

Vassal,  326. 

m.Cmb.  e.Suf,  Ess.+u'i'n',  se. 

Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nhp.  e.War. 

Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf.  n.Der.  Lin. 

Vat,  278. 

Ken.  Hmp.,  w.Wil.  +  wW,  e. 

nw.Oxf.  se.Ken.  w.Som.  n. 

Rut.    Peni.,   m.Bck. +  «/,   n. 

Veal,  220— veil  Ant.  n.Stf.  Lei. 

Dor.  s.Som.  n.  &  sw.Dev. 

&  s.Dev.  Cor. 

Cmb.,  Ess.+u/>. 

veo  me. Wil. 

verf  ne.  sn.  nm.  em.  &  wm.Sc. 

vdis  nnw.  &  snw.Yks. 

up  Ant.  n.  nw.  m.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 

veil  w.Som. 

se.Nhb. 

wis  em.Sc,  but  Lth.  Edb.  vais, 

LMa.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  em.  wm. 

vcl  AM.-^viI,  sn.Sc.+ff/,  w.Frf. 

vvriw.Oxf.  Brks.  Bdf„  e.Sus.+ 

Peb.  veis. 

&  w.Stf.  Der.,  but  n.Der.  ttp, 

e.Per. 

ueri,   nw.Wil. +  wn',  w.Dor. 

vwois  e.Oxf  nw.Wil. 

Not.  Lei.  Nhp.,  but  m.Nhp. 

vel  Sh.I.  ne.Sc.,  but  Bch.   vil, 

w.Som. 

uiais  e.Suf. 

op,  vp,  e.  w.  i!  s.War.  n.Wor., 

Abd.  vcl,  vll,  sn.Sc.  LMa.  s. 

wnUls.,  but  Ant.  veri,  n.Der. 

ifoii- s.Nrf.  Ess.  n.Ken. 

S.Wor.+u/),  Shr.  n.inw.O.\f., 

War.  n.Wor.  n.  &  m.Shr.Glo. 

nw.  &  w.Wil. 

W3is  ne.Nrf 

w.Oaf.+vp,  n.Bck. 

w.Dor.  e.Som. 

weri  m.Bck.    se.Hrt.  Nrf.   Suf, 

Vow,  225 — vat  n.Sii+vau. 

vp  Sc.  m.Nhp.  s.Wor.  Hrf.  Glo. 

vul  Wm.,  but  n.  &  w.Wm.  vll. 

but  e.Suf  veri,  Ess.  e.Sus. 

vau  Inv.  S.Ayr.,  Kcb.+t';7,  Ant. 

e.  w.  &  s.O.xf.  Brks.  m.Bck. 

snw.  e.  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks.  n. 

Vessel,  209,  326. 

s.Nhb.    nnw. Yks.,    snw.Yks. 

Bdf.  n.  nw.  e.  &  se.Hrt.  Hnt. 

nw.  em.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n. 

Vetch,  281. 

+vott,  n.  &  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  n. 

m.  &  se.Cmb.  ne.  nw.  &  s.Nrf. 

Der.,  nw.Der. +m/,  Lin.,  ne. 

Victuals,  281. 

&  nw.Der.  Sus. 

Suf.    Ess.    Ken.   s.Sur.   Sus. 

Shr.+w/,  Hnt.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

View,  226. 

vd  sw.Yks. 

Hmp.  Wil.  e.Dor.  s.Som.  s. 

w.Wil.,  e.Dor.+fF/. 

Violet, si.,  224,  229 — vailitKcb. 

vx  sw.Lan. 

Dev.  e.  &  w.Cor. 

v\l  Kcb. 

sw.Lan. 

veil  Bdf.  se.Ken. 

Upon,  271. 

v'll  Inv.    Bch.   Abd.   wm.Sc.    s. 

vaibnt  w.Som. 

vott  snw.Yks.  LMa. 

Uppermer,  398. 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Nhb.  m.Cum. 

vaiht—\nv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

vi'i  Sh.  u  Or.L  ne.  sn.  &  wm.Sc 

Uppest,  398. 

n.  &  w.Wm.   nw.Der.   Rut. 

S.Ayr.  Lth.  Ant.  me.  &  s.Nhb. 

Ayr.,    but   s.Ayr.  vau,    Ltli. 

Urchin,  266. 

ne.Shr.  Sus.  e.Dor. 

m.Cum.    w.Wm.,    se.Yks.  + 

Edb.  Kcb.  me.  &  se.Nhb.  m. 

Us,  1 73,  235,  328, 357,  403,  408, 

zff.?/ ne.Nrf.+«'i/,  e.Suf. 

vdhf,   n.Lan.,   s.Lan.   I.Ma.+ 

Cum.  Wm.  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.  n. 

411— «  e.War.,   Hrf.+os,   s. 

rull  ne.Nrf. 

voibt,  n.  &  nw.Der.  Not.,  Lin. 

&  nw.Lin. 

Dev. 

Vein, 205— i<am  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil. 

■i-vaijb/,  Sus. +  voii^t,  n.  &  e. 

vuii  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Sc  s.Chs.  s. 

Acj  Frf.+Ais,  vs,  Per.+/ivz. 

Dor.  w.Som. 

Dev. 

Oxf  me.  &  w.Wil.  e.Dev. 

his  ne.Sc.+»5,  Frf.,  n.Ayr.+os. 

vein  Bch.  Abd.  Ant.  se.Ken. 

vnislit  n.Ayr.  n.Cum. 

ivvii  Nrf.  Suf  Ess. 

huz  n.  &  se.Nhb.,  s.Nhb.+iis,  n. 

van  sw.Yks.  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  nw. 

vaiibt     wm.Sc,     but     n.Ayr. 

Wag,  29,  351— M'fl^^  Inv.  ne.Sc. 

&  w.Wm. 

Lin.  s.0.xf. 

vaiilit,  s. Wm.  nnw.  snw.  sw.  & 

w.Frf.e.Per.Ayr.  Kcb. s.Nhb. 

Iivz  Per.,  s.  Sc.+U5,  vz. 

vhi  s.Sc. 

s.Yks.  nw.Lan.  Lin.  w.War. 

Cum.  Wm.  n.Lan.,  sm. Lan. + 

h3z  Kcd.  Lth.  Edb. 

veil  Inv.  w.Frf  e.Per.  Ayr.  Lth. 

vdbt  m.  &  se.Yks. 

wnig,  se.  At  sw.Lan.  LMa.  n. 

iz  Feb. 

Edb.  Kcb.n.  &  s.Nhb.  m.Cum. 

veiht  sn.Sc.  e.Yks. 

Stf  n.Der.  Lin.  s.Oxf  Sus. 

oz  Uls.,  but  Ant.  itz. 

Wm.  n.  em.  sm.  &  sw.Lan. 

voiiit  s.Oxf 

waig  sm.Lan. 

(IS  me.Nhb.+iia,  s.Nhb.  n.Dur., 

LMa.  n.Der.  Sus. 

voibt  em.  se.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  n. 

wdg  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  n.Nhb. 

ne.Yks.+Hj,  se.Yks.,  nw.Lin. 

Venture,  281. 

Stf.  Rut.  Lei.  n.  &  w.Wor. 

wwg  nw.Wil.    Dor.   s.Som.   e. 

+  UZ. 

Vermin,  210,  295— ti(if«ii«  Ant. 

n.Bck.  se.Ken.  Sus. 

Dev. 

Kime.Nhb.  Cum.  Wni.,but  n.  & 

-Yveriuin. 

vvilit  m.Bck.,  w.Wil.+t'Uw/.</. 

weg  sw.Yks.  se.Ken. 

w.Wm.  litiz,  nc.   nnw.  snvv. 

vannjit  LMa. 

voibt  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  vsibt. 

u'ig  em. Lan.  s.Stf. 

e.  m.  &  w.Yks.,  sw.Yks. +?-, 

vament  e.  &  sw.Yks.  nw.Lin. 

voiiUt  me.Wil. 

Wages,  201. 

es.  is.Yks.  n.  nw.  iem.Lan., 

vdntinV^m.+viitniiit,  n.  &  em. 

vvi}bt  w.Hrt.  w.Wil. 

Wagon,  233,  269. 

s.Lan.+M,  n..SlC,  n.Der.+«, 

Lan.,  s.Lan.  n.VicT.  +  vdiitint, 

viibt  I.W.  e.Dor. 

Waist — tvais  Dor. 

n.  nw.  &  S.Lin.  Rut. 

Not.,  se.Ken.  ^w^.-vvdmitif. 

ivaiht  c,S\i(.+woibt. 

it«w<  se.Ken. 

lis  ms.Lan.  LMa.  n.Nhp. 

vdmint  Dur.  s.Cum.Wm.  n.Yks. 

woibt  e.Suf. 

weist  Ant. 

>'<«Ant.sc.&sw.Lan.s.Chs.,nw. 

se.  &  s.Lan.  n.Der.  m.  &  s. 

zvjiijt  ne.Nrf. 

tvejst    sw.Yks.     n.Lan.     n.Stf 

Der.+«,  Lei. 

Lin.  War.  Glo.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 

Viper,  223 — vaipxr)  m.Cum.   s. 

nw.Lin.  s.Oxf  Sus. 

vs    Inv.    nc.Sc.    Frf.,  wm.Sc.+ 

Sur.  Sus.  Wil.  w.Som.   Dev. 

Wm.  Lan.,  but  s.Lan.  vdpi(r>, 

weist  w  Frf.  e.Per. 

vz,  but  n.Ayr.+A;>,   s.Sc.  n. 

Cor. 

n.Der.  n.Lin.  s.Sur.  Sus.  w. 

wes  LMa. 

Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  O.xf.  m.Bck. 

vdmin  s.Nhb.  nw.Nrf  Dor. 

Wil. 

tvesi  Inv.  ne.Sc  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

WAIST 


[179] 


WATER 


Kcb.  n.  i!c  s.Nlib.  m.Cum  cm. 

se.  dc  sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.Dcr. 
wi'asl  w.Wm. 
Wait,  ao5— tffliV  m.Slir.  me.Wil. 

e.Dor. 
wxil  m.Nhp. 
wejt  sw.Yks. 
wet  Or. I.  wm.  &  s.Sc. 
wet  ne  Sc.  sm.  &  sw.Lan  ,   nc. 

Der.+ar/. 
■rr/m.  ti  w.Clis.  n.Stf.  nc.  &  w. 

Dcr. 
woit  w.Som. 
Wake,  425,  426,  430,  43a. 
Waken,  22,  339 — waikn  sc.Kcn. 
wntii  S.Ayr.  Cum.  Wm.-¥wotii, 

nc.   &    nw.Yks.    n.  cm.   sm. 

se.  sw.  4i  s.Lan.  Chs.  n.  nw. 

i  w. Dcr.  Not.  sw.  &  s.Lin. 
wntti  nc.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Peb. 

Kcb.  Ant. 
tfakn  s.Sc.+urkM,  zvukit, 
ivekn  s.Sc.  n.Our. 
wc?kn  nw.Lin.  Dor. 
wekn  Inv.  n.  i  s.Nhb.  I. Ma.  s. 

Stf.  Sus. 
tvhkn  s.Sc. 
wokn  S.Ayr.  Cum.  Wm.  e.  m. 

sw.  &  s.Yks. 
ivptit  n.Ayr.  Llh.  Edb. 
Walk,  38,  340 -a'o*  me.Nhb., 

sw.Lan. +K'pit. 
wat  Inv.  ne.  i  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.    Ant.,  se.Nhb.+ji/o*,    s. 

Nhb.  Dur.,   but   s.Dur.  wpi, 

nnw.Yks.  Rut.  Lei.+it'pi,  w. 

War.  se.  Ken.  nw.Wil.  Dor. 

n.  fc  sw.Dev. 
wak  Kcb. 
wiik  s.Sc. 
wxk  e.Som. 
wejk  m.Bck. 
wiik  m.Yks.+K'oji. 
wok  n. Cum. +woik,  s.Chs.   nw 

Dcr. 
wo}k  n.Cum.  e.  &  m.Yks.,    se 

Yks.+itp*,  sw.Yks.  em.Lan. 
wpt  wm.Sc.   Lth.   Edb.  s.Dur. 

m.Cum.  Wm.  nnw.   snw.   i: 

se.Yks.  n.  se.  sw.   4  s.Lan. 

I. Ma.  n.  i  s.Stf.  n.  &  ne  Dcr. 

Not.    Lin.    Rut.    Lei.    Nhp. 

War.,  but  w.War.  writ,  Wor. 

Shr.  Glo.  0.xf.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf. 

Sus.  me.Wil.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
wok  se.Nhb. 
Wall,   40,   255 — wal  me.Nlib.+ 

wn,  s.Nlib. 
wd  Sh.  &  Or.L  neSc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.,    sm.Sc.+jtf,   Pcb.  Ant. 

me.Nlib.,  n.Cum.+u'o^,  nnw. 

Yks. +«■«/,     n.Lan.+wp,     wo, 

ms.  Lan.+aio. 
wnl  se.Nhb.+ifo,  n.Dur.  nnw. 

Yks.  Glo.  se.Kcn.   Dor.,   w. 

Som.+a'p/,  n.  &  nw.Dev. 
wn  s.Sc. 
wal  Uls.,  but  AnL  wd,  w.Wil. 

sw.  Dcv. 
wol  e.Som. 
ivou  ne.  Dcr. 
wo^  n.Cum. 
tfo.)/ sw. Yks. +H'p/,  em.Lan.  Rut. 

Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  w{il. 
up   wm.    &    sm.Sc.    Llh.    Edb. 

s.Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm.  ne.Yks., 

snw.Yks.+!('p/,    n.  sc.    &  sw. 

Lan.,  s.Lan. +«'o,  s.Chs.  n.Stf. 

n.  &  nw.Dcr.  ne.Shr. 
wfl  snw.   se.  &  sw.Yks.  LMa. 

Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  m.Nlip.  m.Shr. 


Oxf.m.Dck.nc.Nrf.c.Suf.Ess. 

e.Sus.  me.Wil.  w.  &  s.Som. 
wo  se.Nhb.  n.  nw.  sm.  ms.  &  s. 

Lan. 
tt'Hj/  m.Yks. 
Wander,  28, 31,  ^oo—icaniii'jir) 

Wm.,  but  w.Wm.  wanthr,  n. 

Lan. 
artiK/jo)  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  m.Cum. 

nnw.  snw.  m.  4  es.Yks.  nw. 

em.   sm.   sw.  4    ms.Lan.,   s. 

Lan.+t»(mJ.««,  Chs.  n.   4  s. 

Stf.   n.   4  nw.Dcr.   Lin.    ne. 

Cmb.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf.  se.Kcn. 
wandir  me.   4  se.Nhb.  n.Cum. 

w.Wm. 
waiidxr)  se.  4  s.Lan. 
wan'!})'  Ant. 
uaiur  nc.Sc,  wm.Sc.+tvoiur,  s. 

Ayr.+Hi(i»wr,  Lth.  Edb. 
wattdiir'i  Dor. 
wdttdjr  Sh.I.  w.Frf.  e.Pcr. 
watfjr  S.Ayr.  Kcb. 
tcxndjif)  S.Som.  e.Dev. 
woiidur)  sw.Yks.  s.O.\f. 
woiiSjr  I.  Ma. 
KOHjc  wm.Sc. 
Wane,  42 — tvain  se.Kcn. 
wan  Ant. 
wcjn   fe.Nhb.  m.Yks.,   se.Yks. 

+wij»,  sw.Yks.  Lin.  w.War. 

s.Oxf.  e.Suf.  Dor. 
wm  Inv.  ne.  4  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  s. 

Nhb.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  cm.  se. 

4  sw.Lan.  I. Ma.  s.Stf.  n.Uer. 

Lei.  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil. 
whn  s.Sc.  se.Yks. 
Wang,  323. 
Want,  v.,  28— waul  Sh.4  Or.I. 

Cai.,  sn.Sc.+!fu>i/,  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.    em.Sc,  but  Lth.   Edb. 

waul,  wm.Sc.+ifOH/,  Kcb.  s 

Sc.    Uls.    me.   sc.  4  s.Nhb. 

Dur.    Cum.    Wm.    ne.   nnw. 

snw.    e.    m.  4  se.Yks.,   sw. 

Yks.+n'0«/,  cs.  4  ms.Yks. ,  s. 

Yks.+it'o«/,  n.  4  nw.Lan.,  m. 

Lan. +W011I,   em.  4  sm.Lan., 

se.Lan. +  a'0«/,     sw.    ms.    4 

s.Lan.    Chs.  Stf,  but   n.Stf. 

woiil,   Dcr.   Lin.,  Lci.+icpH/, 

but  n.Lei.  woni,  c.War.  ne. 

4  m.Shr.  ne.Hrf.,  Glo.-niwiit, 

ne.Cmb.  se.Kcn.  nw.Wil.,  w. 

Wil.+icoH/. 
wa^iil  n.Bck.,  m.Bck. +n|i)i/. 
wcitil  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Shr.  c. 

Oxf.,  Sus.+Kj))i/,  Dor.,  but  c. 

Dor.  wotil,  sw.Dev. 
wmitl  Glo.  nm.Brks.,  ne.Nif.+ 

wonl,  nw.  4  e.Dev. 
u'aH^  s. Dcv. 
ivint  nc.  Sc.  +utJnt. 
ivotti  sw.  &  s.Yks.  m.  4  sc.I.an. 

LMa.  n.Stf.  n.Lci.  e. Hrf.  nw. 

4  S.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  Suf.  n  Kin. 

w.Wil.  e.Dor.  Som. ,  n.Dcv.+ 

wvitt.  Cor. 
wo}nl  Bdf.+H'pK/. 
u'fiil  Lei.    m.Bck.   Bdf.  s.Sur. 

Sus,  Hmp. 
wvnl  ne.  sn.  4  wm.Sc.  n. Dcv. 
Want  =  a  mole,  236. 
Warm,  28, 37, 234— «YTim  Sh.I. 

ne.  sn.  4  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  Uls. 

se.Nhb. 
warjtii  sm.Sc,  buts.Ayr.a«rMi, 

Kcb.    wann,    n.Cum.,    nnw. 

\ks.  +  ifiint. 
ivaiiii  em.Lan.  n.Stf.,  n.Dcr.+ 

u'liwi. 


warn   s.Nhb.   Dur.  m  Cum.   w. 

Wm.     ne.Yks.,     snw.  Yks.  + 

wiirjiii,  c.  m.  se.  sw.  4  s.Yks. 

n.    nw.   4   se.Lan.,  s.Lan.  + 

uim,  Chs.  s.Stf.  n.  nw.  4  c. 

Dcr.  Not.  Lin.   Rut.  Lei.,  m. 

Nhp.+«'()«(,  ne.  4  m.Shr.  Glo. 

e.Oxf.,  n.Hck.+iipwi, m.Bck., 

nc. Nrf.+!<(>m,  se.Kcn.,  Sus.+ 

wpm,  I.W.  me.  4  w.Wil.  Dor. 

w.  4  s.Som.  n.  c.  4  sw.Dev. 
warm  w.Frf.  e.Pcr.  s.Ayr. 
wiirjni  Lth.  snw. Yks. 
warm  s  Sc 
iiS'Ji  nnw.Yks.,  sw.Lan. +a'C«/, 

cSom. 
worm  me.Nhb. 
worym  LMa. 
ifpwi  m.Nhp.  s.Oxf.  n  Bck.  nc. 

Nrf.  e.Suf.  n.Kcn.  Sus. 
wprjm  Edb. 
wvm  sw.  4  ms.Lan. 
wJiii  sm.  4  s.Lan. 
Warn,  28,  sj-warn  Kcb.  Ant. 
icatii  em.Lan.,  n.  Dcr.  +  iKiK. 
wan  s.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

sw.Yks.    n.    se.  4  s  Lan.  n 

Dcr.  Lin.  se.Kcn.  Dor. 
awirt  ne.Sc  w.Frf.  e.Per.s.  Ayr. 
w'^tt  sw.Lan. 
Hvrn  s.Sc. 
wcrn  Lth.+a;pr«. 
worn  LMa. 

w{ni  n.Stf.  s.Oxf.  .Sus. 
wfirn  n.Ayr.  Llh.  Edb. 
wjn  sm.Lan. 

Warrant,  201,  233,  262,  295 — 
zcannd  sw.Yks. 
wan  n\v.\Wi].+zvdnd. 
wand  n.Dur.  nw.Wil. 
waran  s.Sc. 
«'p«  w.Som. 
Wart,  28, 37,  234, 263  —  ral  Per., 

but    c.Per.    warl,    cm.,Sc    n. 

Ayr.   n.Nlib.,    s.Nhb.  +  ao/, 

Dur.,  Cum.+ad^ 
rel  e.An.+rrV. 
ril  e.An. 
wart  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.rer.  s.Ayr. 

Kcb.  Ant. 
wajl  em.Lan.  n.Der. 
wdrl  Bch.  Abd. 
a;(J/s.Nhb.  Cum.Wm.  sw.Yks. 

n.  se.  4  s.Lan.  Lin.  s.Stf.  sc. 

Ken.  me.Wil.  e.Dev. 
w^t  sw.Lan. 
wort  l.Ma. 

ap/n.Stf.Sus.  Dor.  w.Som. Cor. 
ayrp/  wm.Sc,  hut  n.Ayr.  ral. 
U'J/ sm.Lan.  s.Oxf.  s.Som. 
Wartch,  340. 

Wash,  27,  28,  343,  425,  429— 
waif    w.Yks. +  ar/;     sm.Lan.+ 

wrif,  s.Lan.  +  ari/  ti'rf. 
an/Sh.  4  Or.I.  Cai.  nc.  4  sn.Sc. 

w.Frf. e.Per.  em.Sc,  but  Lth. 

wpf,  wm.Sc.  Uls.,  n.Lan.+a'iyi 

sw.Lan.,    nw.Lin.  +  a'</,    m. 

Nhp.,  n.  4  m.Shr.+a'iy,  GI0.+ 

wsr/,  e.Sus. 
waf  se.Ken.    Sus.,  but  e.Sus. 

ivaf. 
tvdjfw.'VJW.^wnf. 
B/ffi/mcWil. 
a'jr/s.Sc  Glo.,  ncNrr+jf^^,  w. 

Dor.  n.  nw.  4  e.Dev. 
tt'a/c.  Dor.  +  a'o/ 
weifsnvi.  4  m.S'ks.+rr^  ne.  cm. 

sm. 4 s.Lan.,  n.Der.+ui^  nw. 

Wil. 
Wff  sm.Sc.  n.  me.  sc.  4  s.Nhb. 


Dur.  n.  0.  m.  4  w.Cum.  Wm. 

"nc. nnw.  snw.  e.  m.nm.sc.  w. 

sw.cs.  ms.  4  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  m  4 

sc.Lan.ims.Lan.+aw/,  s.l.in. 

Chs.  n.  c.  4  em. Stf.,  wm  Stf. 

■¥wo/,  s.Stf.  n.  nc.  nw.  e.  w. 

4  s.Dcr.,    Not. +  «'<)/■,   n.  nw. 

sw.  4  S.Lin.,  Rut.+tfo/,  Lei 

c.War.  se.Wor.  n.  ne.  4  m. 

Shr.    Hrf.    ne.Nrf.,    c.Suf.+ 

wo/,  sw.  4  s.Dcv. 
tt'^e.Som. 
a'o;/ms.Lan. 
tt'o/I.Ma.   wm.Stf.   Not.    Rut. 

m.  4  sw.Nhp.  Oxf.  Bdf.  Hrt. 

s.Nrf.   Suf.,    but   e.Suf.+iir/; 

Ess.  n.Kcn.  Hmp.  w.Wil.  e. 

Dor. 
atyLth.  w.Som. 
Wash-house,  229. 
Wasn't,  327. 
Wasp,  26,  28,  33  r,  3^g—wa/>  s. 

Dcv. 
waps   n.Yks.    nc.Lan.    s.Chs., 

tlot.+wa^p,    n.Lin.    Lei.    w. 

Wor.  Glo.,Oxr.+a'o/>s,  Brks., 

e.An.+an/si,  Ken. +wof's,  but 

sc.Kcn.  wd.ifi,  w(>f>s,  Sur.Sus. 

Hmp. Wil.  Dor. s.Som. +Ko/is, 

Dev.+u'o/s,  but  n.Dev.  wapsi, 

s.Dev.  an/,  Cor.-i-wops. 
wapsi  e.An.,  w.Som.+wpps,  a. 

Dcv. 
««t/)  Inv.  nc.Sc  w.Frf.  e.Pcr. 

Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  s.Nlib.  n.  4 

m.Cum.  n.  4  w.Wm.  n.  cm. 

sm.  sc.   4  sw.Lan.    LMa.  n. 

Dcr.  Not. 
wasp  Lth.   Edb.  se.Ken. +a(7i5. 
wesp  w.Yks. +a'n/>,>-,  sw.Yks. 
wops  w.Yks.,  n.  Slf.+aw.^/i.War. 

s.Wor.    Oxf.   nw.Hrt.    Ken. 

Sur.  Sus.   Hmp.    I.W.  Wil. 

Dor.  s.  Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
wfps  Lth.  Edb.  se.Ken.  w.Som. 
wosp  n.Stf. 
Waste — waist  se.Kcn. 
wcisi  Ant. 
a'«s  Dor.  w  Som. 
wejsl  sw.Yks.  n.Lan.  n.Stf.  nw. 

Lin.  s.Oxf.  Sus. 
tir!sl  w.  Frf.  c.  Per. 
wfs  LMa. 
west  Inv.  nc.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

Kcb.  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  cm.  sm. 

se.  4  sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.  4  ne. 

Der.  me.Wil. 
wiast  Wm. 
wijst  n.Cum.  ne.Yks. 
Watch,  a8,  341,  3^6—H■ol/ Inv. 

nc.Sc    w.Frf.    e.Pcr.  s  Ayr. 

Kcb.  Am.  n.  4  s.Nhb.  Cum. 

Wm.  n.  se.  cm.  sm.  sw.  4  s. 

Lan.    s.Chs.   s.Stf.,   n.Der.+ 

wol/,  Lin.  Dor. 
B'oysw.Yks.  LMa.  n.Stf.n.Dcr. 

s.Oxf.  sc.Kcn.  s.Som. 
a'(l//n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 
Water,  47,  284,  38j—wai/j<n 

sw.Wm.  nc.  4  c.Yks.,  n.Lan, 

+ao/.'(»). 
wal/fr  Ant. 
walAfi  Diir.  m.Cum.n.Wm.nnw. 

4  snw.Yks.,sw.Yks.+a'o/Ar), 

es.  4  ms.Yks.  n.  nw.  4  cm. 

Lan.,sni.se.4sw  Lan.+ar'/Jfr;, 

ms.Lan.,         s.Lan.  +  wet^r^, 

wt/>ir),s.Chs.■^wtilJ^r),  wfl*.r), 

wTtxri,  nc.  Dcr.+af/Ar),  e.  Dcr. 

n.  4  nw.Lin.,  s.hin. +tvotj\r, 

Rut.  w.Wor.  w.Sus.  sw.Dev. 
23-2 


WATER 
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WEEK 


Water  (contd  )— 
watir  Sli.I.  nr.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 

e.Per.,  wm.Sc.+ifaafjSm.Sc. 

n.Cum.  w.Wm. 
wnfiiy)  se.YUs. 
wa-.sr  ■wm.^ic. 
uiitmr)  s.Chs.  w.War.  GIo.  n.  & 

m.Bck.  se.Ken.  w.Wil.  Dor. 

n.Dev. 
walir  me.Nhb.+Jttt'iir. 
waljy  s.Sc. +Uftjr. 
zt'afjijr,  ua/jr  I. Ma. 
wa-}j{rt  nw. Dev. 
wetxr)  s.Nhb.  Lei. 
wctjy  se.Nlib. 

wejtjiri  n.Wor.  n.IIrf.+Ji'ftofO. 
U'ctjr  s.  Sc. 
zvelur)  sm.  se.  s\v.  &  s.Lan.  s. 

Chs.  n.  e.  em.  "wm.  &  s.Stf.  n. 

ne.   nw.  &  s.Der.,    m.Nlip.+ 

tvp/j.r),  n.Wor.,  s.Wor.+a'i>- 

ton,  n.Shr.,  ne.Shr.-nvltJi.r), 

m.Slir.  n.Hrf.  s.Pem. 
wetJr  em.Sc,    but    Lth.     Edb. 

wp-.ifir),  me.Nlib. 
weji^r)  s.Lan. 

whtxrt  e.War.  s.Wor.  nw.Oxf. 
uilj{r>  m.  w.  &  s.Chs.  Fit.  Dnb. 

ne.Shr. 
K'oMn  sw.Yks.  s.Lin.  s.Nrf. 
upi/j'.r)  nw.  &  e.Som. 
tvplJin  ne.  m.  &  sw.Nhp.  s.Oxf. 

ne.Nrf.  Ess.  e.Sus.  me.Wil. 
up:Mr)  Lth.  Edb. 
wj/jr  Uls.,  but  Ant.  wn/pr. 
Wave,  sb.  and  t».,  43 — wa/Or.l. 
ivaiv  se.Ken. 
u-eiv  Ant.  Lei. 
wejv  e.Yks.,  m.Yks.+jcww,  se.  & 

sw.Yks.  n.Stf.  Lin.  s.Oxf.  w. 

Hit.  e.Suf.  Dor.  w.Som. 
wev  Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  cm.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  me. 

se.   &  s.Nhb.    m.Cum.    nnw. 

snw.  &  es.Yks.  n.  nw.  em.  se. 

sw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Stf.  m.  & 

nw.Der.  Rut.  ne.Nrf. me.Wil. 

s.Som. 

wiav  w.Wm, 

wi}V  m.Yks. 

U'lv  Glo. 

Wax,  v.,  361. 

Way,  64  — !tm  Sh.L  ne.  &  sn.Sc. 

n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.Ant.,m.Nlip. 

+«'ft,  we,  sw.  Nhp.  +  Wf,  s.Wor. 

n.Hrf. +  K>fi',    e.Hif.    s.Pem. 

Glo.  w.Oxf.,  ne.Nrf.+wd',  we, 

s.Nrf.+tt'f?,  U'ci,  Ess.+wn.  e.  & 

se.Ken.     me  Wil.,    w.Wil. + 

jti»',  e.Dor.  e.  w.  &  s.Som. 
wa  s.Nrf. 

wa"/ nw.Oxf.  w.Dor. 
wH  c.Cum.,  w.Cum.+tir,  n.   4i 

sw.Wm.,    nnw.Yks.+w'f,   se. 

Yks.+zt/f.?,  zve,  n.Lan.,  e.Suf. 

+!on',  w.Wil. 
«r/'s.  Dur., em.  Stf.+:t'f,ztr,  s.Stf , 

Rut. +?(■/,  Lei.+j(f,  ni.Nhp.  w. 

War.  s.Wor.  n.Hrf.  c.  &  s.Oxf. 

n.Bck., ni. Bck. +«(•.;,  Bdf.  nw. 

Hrt.   lint.  ne.Nrf.,  nw.Nrf.+ 

wc,  s.  N  f.  e.Suf.  Ess.  w.Sus. 

n.  i  bw.Dev. 
tt'/'^mc.Nhb.+u'f,  n.Cum.  e.Yks., 

m.Yks.+?t'(>,  sc.  iSi  sw.Yks.,  n. 

Stf +!tr,  Lin.  m.Bck.  w.Hrt., 

c.Sus.+zff. 
uiii  Or.L   Inv.  nm.Sc.   em.Sc, 
but  Lth.  Edb.  wai,  wm.Sc.+ 

u-Bi',  butn.Ayr.tt'(»i,sm.4s.Sc. 


ac  sm.  &  s.Sc.  Uls.,  but  Ant. 

a'a/',me.  se.  sw.  &s.Niib.  Dur., 

but  s.  Dur.  ivei,  m.  &  w.Cum. 

w.    &   s.Wm.,     ne.Yks.+a'W, 

nnw.  snw.  se.  &  es.Yks.  Lan., 

but  n.Lan.  wS:,  I. Ma.  Fit.  em. 

&  s.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Rut.  ne. 

m.  &  sw.Nhp.,  e.War.+!(i,  s. 

War.  n.  &  se.Shr.  Cmb.  ne.  & 

nw.Nrf.  e.Sus.  w.Som.  Cor. 
zvij  ne.  m.  &  nm.Yks. 
w1  m.  w.  &  s.Chs.  Dnb.  n.  e.  em. 

i  wm.Stf.  ne.Der.  Lei.  e.War. 

ne.Shr. 
Kw'nm.Brks.  se.Hrt. 
U'vi  \vm.Sc. 
We,  151,  235,  236,  408,  411— ;"( 

Lth.  Edb.  Peb. 
«'«' s.Sc.  n.  &  S.N  lb.  n.Cum.  ne. 

&  nw.Yks.,  m.Yks. +«>(,  sm. 

Yks.,   s.Lan.+:tf,  s.Chs.  n.  & 

em.Stf.    ne.Der.,   e.Der.+aT, 

w.Der.  Lei.  Nhp. 
a'^em.Lan.+icF,  se.  &  sw.Lan. 
wi  Sh.  &  Or.L  Inv.  ne.  sn.  nm. 

\vm.  &L  sm.Sc.   Uls.  me.Nhb. 

Cum.,  but  n.Cum.  wei,  Wm. 

n.  nnw.  e.  m.  nm.  se.  sw.  cs. 

ms.  &  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  em.  &  s. 

Lan.  I.  Ma.  w.Chs.  n.  nw.  &  e. 

Der.  Lin.  Hrf.  s.Pem.  Glo.  s. 

Oxf.  Brks.  Hrt.  se.Ken.  Sus. 

Hmp.  me.Wil.  Dor.  Som.Cor. 
[The  unstressed  forms  are  a/, 

u'3,  rarely  rtr.] 
Weak— joSA   Sh.I.   n.Nhb.,  n. 

Cum.+K'fi,  e.  &  m.Cum.   n. 

Wm.  n.Lan.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor. 

uek. 
weit  Ant.,   nnw. Yks. +«'£*,   m. 

Nhp.  e.War. 
wek   sn.Sc. +iirk,    m.Lan.,    ms. 

Lan.+wek,  nw.Der.,  m.Shr.+ 

it'ek. 
wesk  e.Yks. +tiek,  m.  &  nm.Yks., 

se. Yks. +!(/*,  wi^k,  sw.Yks.+ 

«/A,  n.Stf  n.Lin.,  e.Suf.+tciA, 

Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  u'ei,  W.Sus. 

ulk,  nw.Wil. 
urik  ne.Sc.+uck. 
wek  Peb. 
wek  Cai.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.    em.Sc,   but    Peb.   U'ck, 

wm.Sc.  Kcb.  s.Sc.   Uls.,  but 

Ant.  wcik,  me.Nhb.,  se.Nhb. 

+wlk,   Dur.,  but  n.Dur.  ivlk, 

n.  &  w.Cum.  w.  Ais.Wm.  nnw. 

snw.  e.  se.  sw.  es.  ms.  &  s. 

Yks.  nw.  sm.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan. 

LMa.    n.Der.    Lei.    War.    s. 

Wor.  m.Shr.  Glo.  nw.   &  e. 

Oxf.  n.Bck.  ne.Nrf  w.Suf.  c. 

Sus.    Hmp.    me.Wil.   e.Dor. 

Som.  Dev. 
whk  s.Cum.  m.Wm.  ne.  &  se. 

Yks.  nw.  is. Lin.  s.Oxf  Bdf 

w.Wil. 
wtk  Inv.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  cm. 

Lan. s.Stf.  Rut.  m.Bck.  e.Suf 

n.  &  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  vy.Sus. 
Wean,  59,  60— ua»i  Dor.,  but 

e.Dor.  wm. 
wein  Ant.  sw.Lan.  n.Stf. 
we^n  s.Lan. +:</;/,  e.Suf.  e.Dev. 
wen  w.Frf  e.Per.+zrf«. 
wen  Sh.I.  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc 

Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  em.  ms. 

&  S.Lan.  LMa.  s.Chs.  s.Stf  n. 

inw.  Der.  Lei. m..Shr.,  m.Bck. 

+M'm,  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil.  Som. 

n.Dev. 


whn  s.Sc.  n.Cum.  e.  &  m.Yks., 

se.Yks.+Jii;;,    n.    &    se.Lan. 

Lin.  s.Oxf.  w.Wil. 
win  Inv.  ne.Sc.  me.  &  s.Nhb.  m. 

Cum.  se.  &  es.Yks.   Rut.  m. 

Bck.  se.Ken.  e.Dor. 
Weapon,  269. 
Wear,  65,  425,  426,  428,  433, 

434 — wdir)  vv.Wor. 
wBir)  nw.Der.  se.Ken. 
weKr)  sw.Lan.,  s. Lan. +u'i>(»-).  n. 

Stf  n.Der.  Rut.   Lei.  s.Oxf. 

Bdf,    ne.Nrf.+ifwcn,    e.Suf. 

me.Wil.  Som.  e.Dev. 
wcr  Sh   &  Or.L,  ne.Sc  +it'7>-,  sn. 

Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  me.Nhb. 
wia^n  nw. Lan. 
wiern.Cum. 
wixn  S.Nhb.  Dur.  m.Cum.  w. 

Wm.  Yks.  n.  em.  se.  &  s.Lan. 

Lin.  ne.Shr.  ne.Nrf  w.Cor. 
wur  s.Sc. +ivir,  I. Ma. 
a'frne.  em.  wm.  sm.  &  s.Sc.  Ant. 

se.Nlib. 
zt'jir)  s.Stf 
Weather.  62,  sgi—wnD^y  wm. 

Sc.    Lth.    Edb.    S.Ayr.    Ant. 

LMa. 
wADay  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
wmSny)  ne.Nrf.+zfUiJ.'tn,  Dor.  w. 

Som. 
wecidiir)  sw.Wm.  n.Lan. 
wedHiy  n.Cum.+we^Jy. 
»frfj(/)m.Cum.nw.Lan.,  se.Ken. 

+iveS}(y\  Sus. 
wediy  Buff.  w.Wm. 
weSHn  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Yks.  em.  se. 

&  sw.Lan.  Stf.  Der.  Lin.  War. 

Wor.  m.Shr.  Oxf.  se.Ken.  e. 

Dev. 
tveSsy  Inv.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Cum. 
wiiUy,  widt'y  Bch.  Abd. 
wvixn  ne.Nrf. 
wj6.)y  Uls.,  but  Ant.  wnSsy. 
Weave,  59,  425,  426,  427,  429, 

432 — waiv  ne.Sc. +wciv. 
wav  Lth. 
iveijv  s.Chs. 
wiiv  Ldd.,   n.Nhb. +jfiw,   nnw. 

Yks.  +  if;.ii',  sw.Yks.  em.  sm. 

sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  n.Stf. 
weav  e.Yks.,  m.Bck.+wry,  e.Suf 
weiv  ne.  &  sn.Sc,  w.Frf  e.Per. 

■\-ivev. 
wev  Sh.I.  w.Fr'.  e.Per.,  s.Sc.  + 

tvXv,  Uls.,  but  Ant.  it'll',  Ldd. 

iveiv,  se.Lan.  LMa.  Fit.  s.Stf. 

n.  At  nw.Der.  Lei.  n.Wor.  m. 

&    se.Shr.   Glo.    ne.Nrf.   me. 

Wil.  w.Som.  n.Dev. 
wiev  n.Cuni.+et7t'. 
ii'uz;  sw.Wm.  ne.  nnw.  snw.  m. 

&  se.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.  Lin. 

s.Oxf.  w.Wil.  Dor. 
wiv   Inv.   wm.Sc.   s.Ayr.   Edb. 

Kcb.  s.Sc.  Ant.  n.  me.  se.  & 

S.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  &  m.Cum.  n.  & 

w.Wm.  Rut.  m.Bck.  e.  &  se. 

Ken.  s.Sur,  Sus. 
Web,54 — wnbw.  Frf  e,Per.+a;o6, 

em.  &  wm.Sc.  Kcb.  Ant.  Dor. 
wt'ib  s.Sc. +wob. 
u/fA  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.Ylis. 

Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  Stf  Der.  Lin. 

m.Shr.   s.Oxf  Ken.   Sus.   e. 

Som. 
wob  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.  s.Sc 
wvb  w.Som. 
Wed,  54,  429. 
Wedge,  54 — jtwrf;  ne.  &  sn.Sc  s. 

Ayr.  Peb.  m.Shr.  Dor.  n.Dev. 


wae/^  Lth.  Edb. 

wad!  Kcb.,  s.Sc. +wvd^. 

wseel^  e.Suf  nw.Dev. 

wedg  w.Frf  e.Ver.+wedg,  n.Ayr. 

Ant.    Nhb.   Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 

Yks.,  but  m.Yks.  zf/'rfp,  Lan. 

LMa.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin. 

Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War.  Wor.  n. 

&   s.Shr.   s.Oxf    ne.Nrf  se. 

Ken.  me.Wil.  Som.,  but  w. 

Som.  Wfdg,  e.Dev.  Cor. 
wedg  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
widg  m.Yks.  Sus.  w.Wil. 
wfdg  w.Som. 
wvdg  s.Sc. 
Wednesday— zonrfj/srff  Peb. 
wanzde  Kcb. +wttizdc. 
wanzdi  wm.Sc. +  weii3di,  but  n. 

Ayr.  weiizde. 
wmiizdi  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  w.Wil. 

Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  wmzdi. 
wedmde  Inv.  s.Sc.  n.Cum. 
wedmdi  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

widnzdi,  Lth.  Edb.  em.  &  se. 

Lan,   sw.Lan.  +  ifiiiirf,  nw. 

Der.  s.Liii. 
weduzdi  s.Nhb.    Dur.    m.Cum. 

Wm.  nnw.  snw.  se.  sw.  it  es. 

Yks.  n.  ii  s.Lan.  LMa.,  nw. 

\An.-^wnizd3. 
wenzde  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  Sus. 
wetizdi  wm.Sc.  s.Ayr.  sw.Lan. 

s.Stf.  n.Der.  n.Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 

ne.Nrf.  s.Som,  sw. Dev, 
wenzdi  n.Stf  nw.Lin. 
wenzdi  w.Som. 
widnzdi  w.Frf  e.Per, 
widnzdi  Bch.  Abd. 
widnsdi  m.Yks. 

wjd/izde  Uls.,  but  Ant.   wenzde. 
jt'.fnzdi  e.Dor. 

Weed,  190,  191,428,429,  433 — 
wi'd  Dor. 

wetd  n.Stf.  s.Der.  Lei.  m.Nhp. 
wed,  wi'id  w.Frf  e.Per.+zt'i(/, 
wi.fd  n.  Der. +ivJd. 
wtd  w.Frf,  e.Per,  s.Ayr.  Kcb. 

LMa. 
wTdlnv.  ne.Sc.  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb. 

Ant.   Nhb.    Cum.   Wm.  Yks. 

Lan.  Chs.  s.Stf  n.Der,  Not. 

Lin.   Rut.   War.    Wor.    Oxf 

Bck.  Bdf  Ken.  Sus.  me.Wil, 

s.Som.  Cor. 
Week,  80,   236,  340,  382— »(i 

ne.Sc.  w  Frf,  e.Per.^^^'i*. 
wmk  s.  Dev. 
weit  nnw.  fc  snw. Yks. +!<</;,  ne, 

Der. 
wek  G\o.  + wik,  sm.Hmp.  I.W. 

sw.  Dev. 
wik  Ird.,  but  Uls.  wlk,  n.Dur., 

e.  i  w.Cum. +  :ti7^,  m.Wm.  e. 

Yks.,  m.  se.  &  sw.Yks. +  :fi*, 

ms.Yks.,  s.Yks.+H'fA,  nw.  m. 

&  sm.Lan.,  se.han. +wijk,  sw. 

han.  +  zvTk,  ms.  &  s.Lan.  Chs, 

Fit.  n.  e.  &  wm.Stf.,  s..Slf  n. 

Der.  +  iL'ik,  W.Dei*.  Not.  Rut. 

Lei.   m.Nhp.   War.    n.   &  w. 

Wor.  m.Shr,  n.  &  e.Hrf  Glo, 

nw.  e.it  w.Oxf  Brks.  ne.Nrf., 

Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.+m'i*,  limp., 

but  sm.Hmp.  wet,  w.Wil.,  e. 

Dor. +wik,  e.  &  w.Som.  n.  nw. 

&  e.  Dev.  Cor, 
whk  se.Lan.  nw.  &  s.Lin.  s.Oxf 

Bdf  scHrt.  nw.Wil. 
Wlk  Sh.].+w7t,  Cai.  ne.Sc,  sn. 

Sc+H'i^,  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm. 

sm.  &  s.Sc  n.Cum.  LMa. 


WEEK 
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wrASh.I.  Inv.  sn.Sc.  Llh.  Eill). 

Uls.  n.  me.  sc.is.Nhb.  s.Dur. 

e.  m.  &  w.Ciim.  Wm.,  but  in. 

Wm.  wit,  nnw.  snw.  m.  nm. 

se.  sw.  cs.  Jt  s.Yks.  n.  cm.  * 

sw.Lan.  s.Stf.  n.  n\v.  e.  k  s. 

Der.  sw.Nlip.  m.Bck.  s.Nrf. 

e.  w.i  s.Suf.  Ken.s.Sur.  Siis. 

e.Dor. 
Weep,  429. 
Weft,  295. 
Weigh— a'i7<'  Sh.I.   ne.Sc,   ne. 

Nrf +«'«',  w.Wil.+tfff,  e.Soin. 
wx  w.Wil. 
wei  s.Sc  ,  me.Nlib. +  !tir,  n.Diir. 

n.Cum.  nnw.  snw.  e.  m.sc  & 

sw.Yks.  nw.&  sm.Lan.  s.Chs. 

nw.Dcr.  n.&m.Lin.,  Rut. +(cc". 

m.Shr.,Hdf.+«/c',ne.Nrf.  cSuT. 
we  Uls.   cs.Yks.  s.Lan.  Not.  s. 

Lin.  Rut.  Bdf. 
uit  wm.Sc.  me.  it  se.Nhb.  w.Dcr. 

Lei. 
u'oi'vv. Som. 
Weight,  80.  358— wniV  m.Shr.+ 

uril,  se.Ken.  me.    ti  w.Wil. 

Dor.  c.Som. 
wetixl  s.Sc. 
ivset  ne.Nrf. 
wext  Or. I.  In\'.  ne.  nm.  cm.  wm. 

6l  sm.Sc.  Ant. 
weit  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Vk^. 

n.  n\v.  em.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 

LMa.   s.Chs.    n.   *   nw.Der., 

Lei. +«■//,  m.Nlip.  War.  Wor. 

m.Shr.  e.Suf.  Sus.  s.Sora. 
wen  n.Stf. 
wcl  se.Lan.  n.Dcv. 
wtt  Lei. 
woil  w.Som. 
Well, sA.,  54. 445 — {('(7/ne.Sc.  w. 

FrI'.  e.Pcr.  wm.Sc. but  n.Ajr. 

wal,  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 
wal  n.Ayr.  Pcb.  s.Sc. 
wset  Dor.+tfeL 
wel  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks. 

Lan.  LMa.Chs.  Slf.  Der.  Not. 

Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.War.Wor. 

Shr.  Oxf.  Brks.  Bdf.  Bck   e. 

An.  Ken.  Sus.  Hmp.Wil.Dor. 

s.Som.  Dcv.  Cor. 
wpl  Lth.  Edb. 
Well,  nrfz'.,  152,  445— tt'an.Ken. 

+  !Vt'll. 

wal  n.Ken.  Sus. 

aa"/ s.Nrf.  se.Ken.  w.Dor. 

«><•/ w. Cum.  n.Wm. +!(•?/.  w.Wm. 

n.Lan.,  m.Lan.+zcr/,  em.  Lan., 

sw.&ms.Lan.+U'i/,  LM.T.Chs. 

Fit.  n.  wm.  &  s.Stf.,  n.Der.+ 

wll,  no.  e.  w.  u  s. Der.  Not.  n. 

nw.  Jc  m.I.in.  Rut.  Lei.  W.ir. 

s.Wor.  n.Shr.  n.llrf.,  e.Hrf. 

■ywel,  wol,  s.l'cm.,  Glo.+n'«/, 

nw.  e.  fcw.Oxf.  Brks.  n.Bck. 

Bdf.  nw.Hrt.  Hnl.  Cmb.  ne. 

Nrf.  Suf  Ess.,  e.Kcn. +wrft, 

Hmp.  LW.,  nw.  i  w.Wil. + 

wejl,  e.Dor.  Som.,  but  w.Som. 

wvl,  Dev.  Cor. 
wetls.Oxf.  e.Kcn.  nw.  &  w.Wil. 
aif7  e.Hrf. 
u;i/ Or.  I.+k'F/,  Cai.,  ne.Sc.+ifF/, 

sn.  &  nm.Sc.,  em.Sc.+»r/,wm. 

sm.  i  s.Sc. 
«r/Sh.&  Or.Lne.&cm.Sc.  Ayr. 

Ant.  Nhb.  Our.  Cum.,  but  w. 

Cum.  tcel,  Wm.,  but  n.Wm. 

+iff/,  w.Wm.  wel,   Yks.  nw. 

m.  sm.  se.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  n. 

&  nw.Der.  m.Shr. 


«it>/c.Hrf  Glo.  w.Som. 
wjl  Uls.,  but  Ant.  wil. 
Wellington,  273. 
Wench,  54,  55, 34a,  379— »««// 

e.Suf. 
weii/ne.Sc,  w.Frf.  cPcn  +  irm/, 

s.  Nhb. s.Dur.m. Cum.  w.Wm., 

se.Yks. +weiit/,  n.  cm.  sm.  se. 

sw.  Jtms.Lan.  Chs.  Kit.  Dnb. 

cm.&s.Sir.,n.  ItC.iycr.+wenf/, 

Not.  nw.  Aj  S.Lin.,  Lei.  +ifetit/, 

ni.Nhp.,e.War.+«r////',s.War. 

S.Wor.   n.Shr.,   m.Slir.  n.  At 

e.Hr(.+went/,  Glo.  s.Oxf.  w. 

Wil. 
zi'ettff  me.  &  se.Nlib.  snw.  &  e. 

Yks.,  m.Yks. +  h»/m//",  se.Yks. 

s.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.  ne.  nw.  e.  & 

S.Der.  n.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.  & 

sw. Nhp.  e.War.  n.Wor.  m. 

Shr.  n.  ii  e.Hrf.  nw.  c.  Ik  w. 

Oxf  Hnt.  ne.Nrf.  Sus.  nw. 

Wil.  s.Som. 
iff/f/sm.Sc.jbut  Kcb.  it/iM/;  s.Sc. 
wiii/w.Fd.  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Kcb. 

LMa. 
!i//>i//wm.Sc.,  but  n.Ayr.  win/, 

m.  Yks. 
won//,  a'i5»/ w.Som. 
nw//'em..Se. 
Went,55—Kff'«/ se.Ken.  w.Dor. 
«'f/;/ Inv.  ne.Sc.  n.Ayr. Ltii. Edb. 

Ant.   Nhb.   Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 

Yks.,  but  m.Yks.  win/,  Lan. 

I  Ma.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin. 

Rut.    Lei.   Nhp.  War.  Wor. 

Hrf,  Shr.  Glo.  Oxf.  Brks.  Bck. 

Bdf  Hrt.  e.An.  Hmp.  Wil.  e 

Dor.  s.Som.  n.  &  s.Dev.  Cor. 
wtnl  m.Yks.  Sus. 
wml  Uls.,  but  Ant.  went. 
West,54—uifli/Sh.40r.L  ne.Sc. 

w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc,  but  n. 

Ayr.  wiis/. 
wast  Lth.  Edb. 
wast  n.Ayr.  Peb,  s.Sc. 
wms  Dor. +wesl,  w.  Som.+^t'^B.s^ 
waest  se.Ken.  w.Som. 
wes  I. Ma. 
wests.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  Nhb.  Dur. 

Cum.    Wm.   Yks.    Lan.    Slf. 

Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp. 

War.  Wor.    Hrf   Shr.   Glo. 

Oxf  Brks.  Bdf.  Bck.   e.An. 

Hmp.  LW.  Wil.  Dor.  s.Som. 

Dev.  Cor. 
Wester,  398. 
Wet,   135,  428,  429,  433— wat 

ne.&sn.Sc.  w.Frf. e.Pcr.+K'//, 

wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  wat,  sm. 

Sc.  Ant. 
wat  LlU.  Zdh.+wU. 
wal  n.Ayr.  Pcb.,  s.Sc+u'i/. 
a/a-/  e.Suf.  se.Ken.  Dor.,  but  c. 

Dor.  wet,  w.Som.+u/w/. 
well  m.Nlip. 
wet  me.  se.  4  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  e. 

i  m.Cum.,  w.Cum.+a'l/,  Wm. 

nnw. Yks.,  snw.Yks.+U'«/,  e. 

Yks.,  nm.  Yks. +«'«/,  se.  *  sw. 

Yks.+iW/,  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  em. 

k  sm.Lan.,  se. Lan.+nT/,  m^. 

Lan.   LMa.  n.  wm.  1:  s.Stf, 

ne.Der.+wII,  e.  &  s.Der.  Not. 

Lin.,  but  n.Lin.  wtt.  Rut.  Lei. 

e.War.  m.Shr.  e.Hrf  Glo.  nw. 

e.Jcs.Oxf  Brks.  Bck.  Bdf  Nrf 

w.Suf.  Ess.  s.Sur.  Sus.  Hmp. 

me.  d  w.Wil.  e.Dor.  s.Som. 

n.  *  s.Dev.  Cor. 
weft  n w.Wil. 


wit  m.Yks.  +  tt'i'j/,  ms.Yks.,  n. 

Der.*  wit. 
wiji  snw.  m.  4  nm.Yks.  se. Hrt. 
wU  Sh.I.  Cai.  nc.  ft  sn.Sc,  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.  s.Sc. 
wit  Or.I.  Llh.  Edb.  w.Cum.  sc. 

Si  sw.Yks.  sc.  sw.  dc  s.Lan.  n. 

ne.  At  nw.Der.  n.Lin. 
ivvt  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
tut  Uls.,  but  Ant.  wat. 
Wether,  62,  297,   314  — jcdffjr 

wm.Sc  S.Ayr. +«><rj»r,   Kcb. 

I. Ma. 
wxH^iri  Dor.  w.Som.  e.Dev. 
wedSjir)      nnw. Yks.  +  ufdj{r\ 

zt'edjin,  n.Lan.+arrfxr). 
aifrf^r)  s. Dur. +  rtr()j(n,  m.Cum. 

nnw.  ii  snw.  Yks.  n.  fc  se.Lan., 

m.Bck.+wfffjcn,  se.Ken.  Sus. 
wedir  Lth.+a'fJjf,  Edb.  se.Ntib. 

w.Wm. 
tt/fffji/-) s.Nhb.  s.Dur.  nnw.  e.  se. 

sw.ft  es.Yks.  cm.sw.  i  s.Lan. 

Stf.    n.Der.    Lin.    Rut.    Lei. 

Nhp.  War.  Wor.   m.Shr.  s. 

Oxf.  m.Bck.  s.Som. 
wetiir  Inv.  ne.  u  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 

e.Per.  wm.Sc.  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Ant. 

me. Nhb.  n.Cum. 
wt)fg(r)  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
icwVr  s.Sc. 
Whack,  243. 
Whacker,  323. 
Whacking,  323. 
What,  28,  240,  292,  294,  423, 

423— (7/  w.Som. +k;o/,  tvpt. 
fat  Sh.L+/iif(i/,  Cai.  ne.  i  sn.Sc. 
hwat  Sh.  i  Or.I.  w.Frf.  e.Prr. 

wm.  &  sm.Sc.   Uls.  se.  i  s. 

Nhb.  n.  ft  m.Cum.  Wm. 
hivat  s.Sc. 
hwot  LMa. 
hnut  Lth.  Edb. 
ot  n.  &  nw. Dcv. 
wat  me. Nhb.  Dur.  e.  i  w.Cum. 

nnw.  snw.  m.  nm.  &sc.Yks., 

sw. Yks.  +  «'o/,   es.Yks.    n.   ft 

nw.Lan.  n.  &  nw.Lin.,  Glo.  n. 

ftnw.Oxf +ii;c/,  Sus.,nw.Wil. 

+wut,  sw.  Dcv. 
wat  e.Oxf +:t'o/,  Brks. 
wiBt  s.Nrf  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  wot, 

s.Som.  s.Dev. 
wod sm.Lan.,  s.Lan.  Chs.  n.  *  c. 

Dcr.+»o/,n.  ft  m.Shr.,  se. Shr. 

+tvot. 
wor  is  common  in  sw.  ft  s.Yks. 

and  the  midl.  dialects,  when 

the  next  word  begins  with  a 

vowel. 
wot  w.  sw.  ms.  ft  s.Yks.  m.  cm. 

sc.  sw.  ms.  ft  s.Lan.  Chs.  n. 

wm.  ft  s.Stf  n.  ne.  nw.  c.  w. 

ft  s.Der.  Not.  S.Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 

m.Nhp.  Hrf.  se.Shr.  Glo.  n. 

nw.  e.  ft  s.Oxf  m.Bck.  Bdl. 

nc.  ft  nw.Nrf  e.  ft  w.Suf.  n. 

Ken.  Hmp.  I.W.  nw.  ft  w. 

Wil.  e.Dor.  w.Som.  w.Cor. 
wpt  se.Ken.  w.Som. 
Wheat,  137,138,240— y(ji/,/fa'a// 

nc.Sc.+AnW. 
htveit  Ldd. 
hweil  sn.  ft  nm.Sc. 
hwrl  Uls.,  but  Ant.  liwU.  Ldd. 

hweit. 
hwiji  n.  ft  sw.Wm. 
hwit  sm.  ft  s.Sc.  n.Cum. 
Iiwlt  Inv.  ne.  ft  wm.Sc.  S.Ayr. 

Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  n.   me.  se.  ft 

S.Nhb.  m.Cum.  ne.  ft  w.Wm. 


weit  nnw.  ft  snw. Yk.s. +«•«/,  n. 

Stf +ar/,  cm.Stf +uij/,K(/,  m. 

Nhp.+U'iV,  wijI,  wit,  sw..Nhp. 

+wijt,  K'V,  e.Oxf.+tt*/,  n.Bck. 

+wijt.  Ess. +  ur/,  Sus.,  but  e. 

Sus.  wejt,  w.Sus.  wit. 
wejt  nc.ahr.  +  wijt,  wit,  m.Bck. 

e.Suf  e.Sus.  n.Dcv. 
wit  s.Chs.*wijt,  wit.  Fit.  Dnb.+ 

wut,  s.Stf  c. Der. +ifi.>/,  wtt, 

s.War.+ifl/,  n.Wor.,  n.  ft  m. 

Shr.+wijt,    Glo.,    nw.Oxf.  + 

wit,  c.  ft  w.Oxf  ne.Nrf.,  nw. 

Nrf.+a'r/.me.Wil.,e.Dor.+iOT/, 

Som.  nw.  ft  sw.Dev. 
wit  ne.Nhp. +  K'r/,  m.N'hp.,  se. 

Shr.+aij/,    ult,    n.llrf +u>>/, 

Hit,  e.Hrf.  nw.Oxf  sc.Hrt., 

Hnl.+a'ti/,  s.Nrf. +  a/r/,  Dor., 

but  e.  Dor.+a'<7. 
wijt  ne.  nnw.  snw.  e.  m.  se. 

sw.  ft  es.Yks.  n.  nw.  m.  em. 

sm.  ft  se.Lan.,  sw.L.nn. +tfr/, 

ms.  ft  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  Fit.  Dnb. 

em.  ft  s.Stf.  n.Dcr.,  nw.Der. 

■¥wrt,  e.Der.  Lin.,  Rut.  Lci.+ 

wTt,  m.  ft  sw.Nhp.,  e.War.+ 

wit,  n.Hrf  n.  ne.   m.   ft  se. 

Shr.  s.Oxf.  n.Bck.,  Bdf.+a«, 

Hnt. 
wit  s.Dur.  sw.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.  e. 

cm.  ft  s.Stf  nc.  nw.  e.  ft  s. 

Der.  Rut.  Lei.  ne.  m.  ft  sw. 

Nhp.  c.  ft  s.War.  ne.  ft  se. 

Shr.   n.Hrf    lUlf    nw.   ft   s. 

Nrf.  Ess.  se.Ken.  s.Sur.  w. 

Sus. 
Wheel,   191,  240— Aai/  w.Frf. 

e.Per.,  Ayr.+/in>/,  Kcb. 
/iwil  Or.I.  Inv.  ne.Sc  Ayr.  Lth. 

Edb.  Ant.  n.  &  s..\hb.  n.Dur. 

m.Cum.  Wm.  LMa. 
weit  n.Stf 
aiiV  m.Shr.   Sus.    Dor.,   but  e. 

Dor.  wil,  w.Som. 
a*!!;/ n W.Lin. +rcr/,  s-Oxf  e.Dev, 
wil  sw.Yks.  Lan.  s.Stf  n.Der. 

nw.Lin.  se.Ken.  me. Wil.  e. 

Dor.  s.Som. 
Whelk,  53. 

Whelp,  54,  a^o—fvlfi  ne.Sc. 
hwalf)  w.Frf.  e.Pcr.  wm.Sc.  s. 

Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb.  Ant. 
hwelf)  Inv.  s.Nhb.   m.Cum.   w. 

Wm.  LMa. 
Iiwpl/t  Lth.  Edb. 
wfetf)  sc. Ken.  Dor.  e.Dev. 
welfi  Yks.  Lan.  Chs.   Slf   Der. 

Not.  nw.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp. 

War.  Wor.  Shr.   Oxf   Hrks. 

Bdf  n.Utk.  e.An.  me. Wil.  s. 

Som.  Dev.,  but  e.Dev.  weelp. 

Cor. 
When,  235,  340— y!i»i  Cai.  ne.  sn. 

ft    nm.Sc. +unstressed   forms 

/en,fjH. 
hwan  Sh.I.    em.Sc,    but    Llh. 

Edb.  /man,  Peb.  hwan,  wm. 

Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  hwan,  sm.Sc. 
hwan  Lth.  Edb. 
/iH(i<i  n.Ayr.  Peb.  s.Sc. 
hwen  Inv.  se.  ft  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

n.   ft   m.Cum.  sw.  ft  s.Wm. 

I.M.I. 
hwin    unstressed   form    Sh.    ft 

Or.I.  Ayr. 
hwvn  unstressed  form  Sh.I.  cm. 

wm.  ft  sm.Sc. 
hwjn  unstressed  form  Sh.I.  em. 

wm.  ft  sm.Sc.  Uls. 
on  unstressed  form  w.Som. 


WHEN 


[182] 


WHOLE 


When  icontd.) — 
jfiFw  ne.Nrf.+ar«,  Dor.,  but  e. 

Dor.    wen,  sw.Dev.+ue»,    s. 

Dev. 
ueit  s.Dur.  e.  &  w.Cum.   n.  & 

m.Wm.  Yks.,  but  m.  Yks.  zvin, 

Lan.  Chs.  Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin. 

Rut.   Lei.   Nhp.  War.  Wor. 

Hrf.Shr.Glo.0.xf.m.Bck.Bdf. 

ne.  &  s.Nrf.  Suf.  Ess.  Ken., 

but  n.Ken.  win,  Sus.  Hmp. 

Wil.  e.Dor.  e.  &  s.Som.  n.  e. 

&  sw.Dev.  w.Cor. 
wen  w..Som. 
witi  m.Yks.  n.Ken. 
Where,  134,  240,  444— /acCai. 

ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.±fdr 

(interrogative  form). 
/near  Or. I.+//;frtr,  em.Sc.+Aa/r, 

butLth.  Edb.  Aw'pf,  Peb./iwir, 

sm.Sc.+Aapr,  but  Kcb.  hucr, 

Ant. 
/iwn(r)  s\v.  &  s.Wm. 
/iwtir  Sh.  ik  Or.I.,  nm.Sc. +l:wpr, 

but  w.Frf.  c.Per.  far, /nr. 
hweir  Uls.,  but  Ant.  fiivai;  me. 

i  sw.Nhb. 
Aa'fV    em.Sc,    wm. Sc.  + /iwpr, 

Kcb.  s.Sc.  se.Nhb. 
Aa7V  Feb. 

ftwi^r  rt.Ciim.  I. Ma. 
/iwpr  nm.  wm.  &  sm.Sc.  Ltli. 

Edb. 
waxr)  nw.Lan. +:«((>•),  s.Pem.  e. 

Oxf. 
wa(n    nnw.Yks.,     snw.Yks.  + 

wiyiry,    nw.Lan.  w.Wor.,    n. 

Shr.  nw.Oxf. +  !i'i>(>-),  n.Cmb. 
iffiX')  n.Dur.+ifWr),  s.Dur.,  ne. 

Yks.  +  a'wr),    n.Stf,    em. Stf. 

Lei.  nc.Nhp.+aiwoo,  n.Hrf.  n. 

Oxf.,    Bdf.  +  zt'inr),    nw.Hrt. 

Cmb.,   but  n.Cmb.  tva(y),  ne. 

nw.   &   s.Nrf.,   e.Suf.+wijo-i, 

w..Suf.s.Sur.  Sus.Hmp.I.W., 

w.Wil.+icSo-),  e.Dor.  vv.Som. 

n.Dev.,  sw.Dev.+ar>(>-). 
uiixr)   n.Dur.    ne.    snw.   e.    m. 

se.    sw.  ms.  &  s.Yks.  n.  m. 

sm.   se.    &   ms.Lan.,    s.Lan.+ 

!fWr),  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  e.  em. 

wm.  &  s.Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin. 

Rut.  Lei.  ne.  m.  &  sw.Nhp. 

e.  w.  &  s.War.  n.Wor.  n.  ne. 

m.   &  se.Shr.,   e.Hrf.+aSo), 

nw.Oxf.    Bck.    Bdf.   se.Hrt. 

Hnt.    c.Suf.    Ess.    e.    &    se. 

Ken.  Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  iccjcr), 

w.Dor.  wDtn,  nw.Som.  sw.  & 

s.Dev.  Cor. 
tV03(n  w.Cum. 
uif(r)  n.Wm.  es.Yks. 
«'«((■)  s.Lan.s.Wor.  e.Hrf.  Brks. 

nw.Wil.  w.Dor.  w..Som. 
tvilr)  em.Lan.  Glo.  w.  i  s.Oxf. 

w.Wil.  e.Dcv. 
Whether,  314. 
Whey,    133,  240— /«<■  ne.Sc.  + 

/twai, 
huai  .Sh.  i  Or.L  ne.Sc.,  sn.Sc. 

+hwci,  w.Frf.  c.Per.  Lth.  Edb. 

Ant. 
hjvci  Inv.+Anr,  sn.  wm.  &  sm.Sc. 
huelnv.  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  w.Wm. 

LMa. 
mfi  nnw.Yks.  w.Wil.  Dor.,  but 

e.Uor.  wJ. 
wet  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.  n.  em.  sw. 

&  s.Lan.nc.Dcr.nw.Lin.Rut. 

sc.Ken.  s.Som. 
wei  n.Stf. 


ue  s.Dur.  snw.Yks.  se.Lan.  n. 
&  nw.Der.  Not.  s.Lin.,  Lei.+ 
wJ,  s.Oxf. 
wis. Chs.  Lei.  e.Dor. 
Which,  240,  341,  422, 423—/;'//!' 

ne.Sc,   but    Bch.    Abd.  ful, 

hwilk. 
^/ w.Frf.  e. Per. +/.>/. 
/dI  Bch.  Abd. 
fjl  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
hwtlk  Or.L  Bch.  Abd.  w.Wm. 
hwilf  Inv.  n.   i  S.Ayr.,    Kcb.+ 

h-wtttf,  me.  se.  Is.  s.Nhb.  Dur. 

Cum.  sw.Wm. 
Imiit/lMa. 
hwolk  Lth.  Edb. 
fiwvl/Peb.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
wilk  ne.Yks.,  nnw.Yks. +wi//. 
witj  nnw.   snw.   e.   m.  se.  sw. 

es.  &  s.Yks.  Lan.  Chs.   Stf. 

Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp. 

War.  Wor.    Shr.    Hrf.    Glo. 

Oxf.  Brks.  Bck.  Bdf.   e.An. 

Ken.   Sus.  Hmp.  Wil.   Dor. 

nw.  &  s.Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
?rT//'w.Som. 
Whiff,  240. 
Whig,  240. 

While,  ii.,  156— /<ii7,yr// ne.Sc. 
/iwail  Sh.  &Or.L  Lth.  Edb.  Ant., 

n. Cum. +wcil,  m.Cum.  n.Wm. 
fiweil  me.  se.  4i  s.Nhb. 
Iiweil  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  s. 

Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 
waii  e.  &  w.Cum.  m.Wm.  nnw. 

&  snw.Yks.,  se.Yks.+wa/,  sw. 

4i   es.Yks.    n.Lan.,    nw.Lan. 

n.Der.+ifrtiV,  Not.  Lin.  n.Lei. 

s.Oxf.  s.Nrf.  e.Suf.  s.Sur.  w. 

Sus.  n.Dev. 
wai^l  w.Som. +!«»!>/. 
wal  e.Yks.+j('(i('/,  m.  nm.  &  se. 

Yks.  sm.Lan.,  ms.l.an. +wail, 

s.  Lan. 
wail  e.Yks.  nw.  m.  em.  sw.  & 

ms.Lan.,  Chs. +weil,  Dnb.wm. 

Stf.,  s.Stf +a;o;/,  n.  ne.  &  nw. 

Der.,e.Der.+t«JOi7,  w.  is.Der., 

m.Nhp.+M'oiV,  w.War.  n.Cmb. 
weils.Dar.  n.Cum.  Chs.,  n.Stf.+ 

woti. 
woil  s.Yks.  se.Lan.  n.  em.  &  s. 

Stf.e.  Der.  Lei. , but  n.  Lei.  wail, 

m.Nhp.  e.War.  m.Bck.  Bdf 

se.Hrt.,  ne.Nrf.+:fi»/7,  Ess.  se. 

Ken. 
wvil  Fit.  n^v.  &  e.Oxf.  w.Hrt.  n. 

Ken.,  e.Dor.+jtw/,  s.Dev. 
wvild  c.Uvi.+zvsil. 
wvid  me. Wil. 
wvhl  nw.  At  w.Wil.  w.Som.  e. 

Dev. 
wsil e.Hrf.  Glo.  ne.Nrf.  Hmp.  e. 

Dor. 
While,  cj.,  153,  240— /oiV  Abd. 
/el  Cai. 
Iiivail  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  m.Cum., 

n.  &  w.Wm.+A:t'rt/,  hwel,  sw. 

ii  s.Wm.,  n.Yks.+ztifl/. 
htvaijl  n.Cum. 
hwal  n.  &  w.Wm. 
Inveil  s.Nhb.  I.Ma. 
hivel  n.  e.  &  w.Wm. 
Mvi-il  Ayr.  Kcb.  n.Nhb. 
hwvl  S.Sc. 
wail  nw.Yks.+H'f/,    snw. Yks. + 

wal,  wel,  n.  &  nw. Lin.  Lei. 
wal  n.Yks.,  ne.Yks.+!wi/,  snw. 

Yks.,  e.  &  sm.Yks.+i«i/,  w. 

yks. +W01I.  wol,  sw.  4i  ms. Yks. 

n.Der.+ao/. 


wa^l  m.  &  nm.Yks.+H'o/. 
will  ne.  e.  m.  nm.  &  sm.Yks. 
wail  cm.han. +wal,   sw.Lan.,  s. 

Lan.+wol,  ne.Chs.  e.Dcr.  m. 

Nhp. 
will  em. Lan. 

wel  c.Cum.  nw.  &  snw.Yks. 
woil  w.Yks.  s.Stf.  m.Bdf. 
wol  w.  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  se.  &  s. 

Lan.  n.Der. 
wvil  Dor. 
WDi.>l  e.  De  V. 
Whims,  240. 
Whine,   154,  240 — /twain  LtU. 

Edb.  Ant.  n.&  m.Cum.  w.Wm. 
/tweiti  s.Nhb.  I.Ma. 
/tweiitCai.  Ieiv.  ne.Sc.  Ayr.  Kcb. 
a'rt/«s.Cum.,sw.Yks.+u'Of'//,  ms. 

Yks.  n.  nw.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Der. 

nw.  Lin.  s.Oxf  e.  &  w.Suf.  w. 

Som. 
wait  m.  &  nm.Yks.  sm.Lan. 
wain  m.  em.  &  ms.Lan.  s.Der. 

m.Nhp. 
wein  s.Dur. 
woiii  sw.  &  s.Yks.  n.  &  s.Stf.  s. 

Lin.  n.Lei.  ne.  Nhp.  e.  War.se. 

Ken. 
wvin  nw.Oxf.  n.Ken.  Wil.  Dor. 

Dev.  Cor. 
wjin  e.Hrf  Glo. 
Whistle,  69,  233,   240  —fosl  ne. 

^c.+hwvsl. 
/twisl  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Nhb.,    n. 

Cum. +/11V11S/,  n.Wm.  I.Ma. 
/jwnsl  n.  &  m.Cum. 
/iivitsl  Ant. 

/iwDsl  ne.  &  em.Sc.  s.Ayr.  Kcb. 
wisl  w.  &  sw.Wm.  sw.Yks.  n. 

em.  &  sw.Lan.  Chs.  Stf  Der. 

Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 

Wor.    Hrf.    Shr.    Glo.    Oxf 

Brks.  Bck.  Bdf  e.An.  Ken. 

Sus.  Hmp.  nw.Wil,  s.Som.  e. 

&  sw.Dev.  Cor, 
wizo  me. Wil. 
jvttzl  ne.Wm. 
White,   154,  s^o—fiit  ne.Sc. + 

/iwcit. 
/iJTOiV  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.n.4:  m.Cum. 
AwffV  s.Nhb.  Dur.  I.M.a. 
/tzvi'it  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per. 

Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  ii.Nhb. 
u»aj/sw.Yks.  n.&sw.Lan. n.Der. 

n W.Lin.  Sus.  Som. 
Witt  sm.Lan. 
K(ii7em.Lan.,se.Lan.+a;oiV,  Lei. 

ne.Shr. 
woil  se.Lan.  n.  &  s.Stf  se.Ken. 
tntil  s.Oxf  me. Wil.  Dor.  e.Dev. 
Whither,  444. 
Whittle,  242. 
Who,   125,   240,  422,  423— /« 

Cai.  ne.Sc,  sn.Sc. +/<(,  w.Frf 

e.Per. 
fa  sn.Sc. 
Art  Uls.,  but  Ant.  hwa,  s.Nhb.+ 

hu'ci,  n.Cum.+Azw,  LMa. 
/iwa  Sh.  &  Or.I.  s.Ayr.  Ant. 
/iwa  em.Sc+Aap,  Kcb. 
Aari' s.Nhb. 
Aa'f  wm.Sc.+/;!t'p,  Lth.  Pcb.  n. 

Nhb.  n.Cum. 
/twis  s.Sc  m.Cum.  w.Wm. 
hzvT  me. Nhb. 
/tiv(.  em.Sc,  but  Lth.  Pcb.  /mi", 

wm.Sc. 
(M  n.Stf +K,  em. Stf  Lei.,  Bdf.+ 

",  nw.Hrt.,se.Hrl.+/(jW..Suf 
Hi  ne.  &  s.Nrf,  e.Suf +». 
u)  sw.Yks.  em. Lan. +«'//.),  sm. 


Lan.+K,  sw.  &  s.Lan.,  Ch.s.+ 

K,  Fit.,  n.Der.+H,  e.Der.+SfO, 

U.Lin. 
a  sm.Lan.  Chs.  n.  is.Stfn.nw. 

&  s.Der.  Not.  Lin.,  but  n. Lin. 

U3,  War.    ne.Shr.  Hrf   Glo. 

Oxf.   Bck.  Bdf  se.Hrl.  Ken. 

Sus.  Hmp.  nw.  &  w.Wil.  Dor. 

e.  &  s.Som. 
a  Brks.,  n.Dev.+w,  sw.  &  s.Dev. 
ii  e.Suf.  w.Som.  n.  &  e.Dev. 
Wit  n.  &  nw.Lan. 
we)  s.Cum.  m.Yks. 
zfi' e.Yks. +a7>,  a'p. 
wia  n.Wm.  nnw.  &  snw.Yks. 
U7>  s.Dur.  e.  &  w.Cum.+a'7,  ne. 

&  e.Yks.,  se.Yks.+a'p. 
wJ  se.Nhb.  n.  &  s.Dur.  e.  &  w. 

Cum. 
wg  e.  &  se.Yks. 
wo  es.Yks.  e.Der. 
wti)  sw.  ms.  &  s.Yks.  cm.  &  se 

Lan.  Dnb. 
Whole,  123,   236,  248,  249 — aiil 

se.Ken. 
eyl  nm.Yks.+_/ii/,  ivol. 
heil  Ant. 
/lel  ne.Sc. +  /i<7,    w.Fif.  e.Per., 

wm.Sc.+/«"/. 
/lel  Sh.I.  Cai.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  nm. 

Sc,  but  w.Frf.  e.Per.  /til,  em. 

wm.  &  sm.Sc. 
hial  m.Cum.  sw.Wm. 
/licl  n.Cum. 
/list  s.Sc.  n.  &  me. Nhb.,  se.Nhb. 

+lijel,  s.Nhb. 
/til  Or.I. 
/yV/ se.Nhb. 

/lol  Uls.,  but  Ant.  /m7,  I.Ma. 
ial  e. Cum. +jel,  w.Cum.,  n.  &  m. 

Wm.+w/,    s.Wm.,    nnw.Yks. 

+jial,  snw.Yks. 
is/ s.Dur.  n.  &  m.Wm.,  n.Yks.+ 

j'al,  ne.Yks.+ui)l. 
jalw.Wm.  n.Yks.,  e.  &  m.Yks.+ 

iml,  nm.Yks.,  nw.Lan. +».?/. 
j'rl  e.Cnm. 
jial  nnw.Yks. 
0)1  Glo.+a'H/,  wvl,  n.Ken. 
f/ms.Yk5.+!M/,  mc.Wil.  w.Dor. 
61  m.Nlip. +  »/,   e.War.  w.Suf 

Sus. 
6)1  n.  &  nw.Lin.  e.Dev. 
o/s.Yks.+».'/,  zvtijl,  n.Stf+av?/, 

wol,  hei..^vl,7vttl,  se.Hrt. +njl, 

sm. Hmp.  n.  &  s.Dev. 
ttl  Rut.+vl,  zvttl,  m.Nhp.  s.Wor. 

Cmb.   ne.Nrf,  s.Nrf +  w/,  e. 

Suf 
«^/ se.Yks. +:^o/,  sw.Yks. +  a'o/, 

wtol,  ms.  &  s.Yks.,  n.  .St  nw. 

Lan.  w.Chs.,  s.War.+a'o/,  w. 

&  se.Hrt.  nw.Wil.,  e.Dor. + 

ivtil. 
rt/em.Stf ,  ne.Der.+K'ii/,  n.Shr., 

m.Bck. +«'/</. 
1;/ S.Lin.  Rut.  Lei.,  e.Oxf.  Bdf. 

+««/,  s.Nrf. 
ivi)l  ne.Yks. 
wol  e.  m.  nm.  se.  ,5:  sw.Yks.  n. 

Stf. 
zvol  w.Som.+a'(7. 
tt'tT/ sm.Lan.,  sc.'Lan.+wul,  sw. 

Lan.  n..Slf.  nw.Nhp.  s.War. 

w.Som. 
WH/cm.  Lan. +!«</«/,  s.Lan.,  s.Stf. 

+«iiV/,  n.Der.  Not.  Kut.   Lei. 

n.Nhp.  n.War.  m.Wor.  Glo. 

S.Oxf.  n.  4i  m.Bck.  e.Dor.  c. 

Som. 
wu)l  sw.  ii  S.Yks.  em  Lan. 
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will  se.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  Chs.,  but 

w.Chs.  lul,  s.Slf.  Der.,  but  n. 

Dcr.  ivui,  nc.Uer.+»/. 
wvl  w.War.  Glo.  nvv.  it  c.Oxf. 

Biif.  w.Wil. 
Whom,  422,  423. 
Whore,  236. 
Whose,  42a. 
Whosen,  42a,  433. 
Why,  178,  240— //a'fl/Sh.  &Or. 

I.,  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  +  AiijV.  Ant.  n. 

Ji  s.Nhb.  n.Cum.  m.Wm. 
/iH'eiUh.+weijbul  Ant.  Jiwai,  me. 

&  se.Nhb. 
/luri  Cai.   Inv.   wm.Sc.   S.Ayr. 

Kcb. 
uni  s.Dur. +  «'«',   w.Wm.   nm. 

Yks.,  sw.Yks. +  a'(i,  woi,  cs. 

Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.,  m.Lan.+ 

u't'ii,  n.Der.+wrt.*,  tait,  Lin.  n. 

Lei.  s.Oxf.  s.Nrf.  e.  i  w.Suf. 

w.Som.  n.Dev. 
an  m.  svv.  &  ms.Yks.  em.Lan., 

sm.Lan.  +  UYij,    ms.Lan.    ne. 

Der.+zuiii. 
waf  sm.Lan.  n.Der. 
ifrt/ m. sw.  ms.  is. Lan.wm.Stf., 

s.Sl(.+woi,  n.  ne.  n\v.  w.  i  s. 

Der.  Not.  Rut.  s.War.  s.Cmb. 
wei  UIs.  n.  i  s.Dur.  m.Cum.  e. 

Yks.  w.  i  s.Clis.  n.Stf. 
tvoi  sw.  ii  s.Yks.  se.Lan.  s.Stf. 

Lei.,  but  n.Lei.  u'at\  m.Nhp. 

e.War.  m.Bck.   Bdf.  se.Hrt. 

se.  Ken.  Sus. 
«•»(■  e.Hrf.+jty/,  nw.  i  e.Oxf.  w. 

Hrt.  n.Ken.  nvv.  &  w.Wil.,  e. 

Dor.+K'ji',  e.  svv.  i  s.Dev. 
a's/e.Hrf.  Glo.  ne.Nrf.  Hmp.  e. 

Dor. 
Wick,  $8—weik  svv.  Yks. 
ivek  Dor.  nvv.  Dev. 
tvik  ne.Sc.  s.Ayr.  s.Nhb.  Dur. 

n.  i  svv.Wm.  n.  em.  se.  &  sw. 

Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf.  nw.Lin.  s. 

0.\f.  se.Ken.  Sus.  s  Som. 
w'lk  vv.Frf.  e.Per.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  n. 

Cum. 
wlk  Ltli.  Edb.  Peb.  Ant.  n.Nhb. 

m.Cum.  w.Wm.  n.Der. 
tcyi;  n.Ayr. 
Wide,  154-awrfOr.LLth.Eclb. 

Ant.  Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  *  snw. 

Yks.,se.Yks.+!<'nrf,sw.Yks.n. 

nvv.  At  sw.  Lan.,  LMa.+z(T/rf,n. 

Der.  n.  it  nw.Lin.  e.Suf.  Sus. 
watie.  m.  &se.Yks.  sm.  &  s.Lan. 
u'aid  m.  A:  em.Lan.,  se.Lan. + 

U'oid,  nw.Der. 
Weill  ne.Sc.  +  wild,  sn.Sc.  wm. 

Sc,   but  n.Ayr.   wcid,    s.Sc. 

UIs.,  but  Ant.  ivaid,  me.  se.  4i 

s.Nhb.  LMa.  s.Chs. 
wild  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Pcr. 

n.Ayr.  Kcb. 
woid  se.Lan.  n.  Si  s.Stf.  s.Lin. 

Lei.  m.Nhp.,  ne.Nrf.  +  a'.^rf, 

Ess.  se.Ken. 
tt'Birfw.Hrt.  s.Oxf.  me.  fc  w.Wil. 

Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  a/^i'rf,  e.Dev. 
awrf  ne.Nrf.  e.Dor. 
Widow, 69,  229,245— a/irfiBrks. 

+  ii'id.i,  Sus. 
widj  s.Nlib.    Dur.  m.Cum.  sw. 

Wm.sw.Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Chs. 

Stf.  Dcr.  Not.  Lin.  Glo.  s.Oxf. 

Brks. se.Ken.  me.Wil.s.Som. 
tt^irfi  ne.Sc.  nm.Sc,  but  w.Frf 

e.Per.  ju'id},  em.Sc,  but  Ltli. 

Edb.  wjdi,  Peb.  zcidj. 
w'ldj  vv.Frf.  e.Pcr.  s.Ayr. 


arrf.*  n.Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb.  Ant.  n. 

Nlib.  w.Wm.  w.Som. 
tc.'rfi  Lth.  Edb. 
Wife,   154,  280,  378— n'oi/  Sh. 

At    Or.L    Cai.,    ne.Sc. +aV//', 

Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  m.Cum.,    w. 

Cum.+ar//,  Wm.  nnw.  snw. 

sw.  Ai  es.Yks.   n.  nw.  cSc  sw. 

Lan.  n.Der.  n.  Ai  nw.Lin.  n. 

Wor.  m.Shr.  e.Suf.  s.Sur.  w. 

Sus. 
waiv  w.Som.  n.Dev. 
a/n/ne.  At  m.Yks.,  se. Yks. +«>«/, 

sm.Lan.,  ms.Lan.+zvtii/,  wp/, 

s.Lan.+u'rt//. 
uiii/ m.  em.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  nm. 

Sif,  em.Stf.+a'oi/,  wm.Sif., 

s.Stf. +  «/ot/,  ne.  At  nw.Der., 

Rut.  LeL+ivoif,  e.War.,  w. 

Wor.+ao(/,  ne.  em.  At  s.Shr. 
tt'fz/sn.Sc,  wm.Sc. +  a'oi/,  sm. 

Sc,  but  Kcb.  wiif,  s.Sc.+ar//, 

UIs.,  but  Ant.  am/,  me.  At  s. 

Nhb.  Dur.  n.  At  w.Cum.  e.  At 

se.Yks.  LMa.  w.  i  S.Chs.,  n. 

Stf.+aio//,  e.Stf. 
wii/  Inv.   ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Ayr.  Kcb.  s.Sc.  n.Nhb. 
tfo// se.Lan.  n.  em.  Ai  s.Stf.  s. 

Lin.  Rut.  Lei.m.Nhp.w.Wor. 

n.Bck.,  ne.Nrf.+aiii/,  se.Ken. 

e.  Sus. 
a'(>/"  ms.Lan. 
a'Di/em.Sc,  but  Lth.  Edb.  am/, 

wm.Sc.  s.War.  e.  At  s.Oxf  w. 

Hrt.  Ess.  nw.  me.  &  w.Wil. 

Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  w^i/. 
wviv  e.Som.  svv.  Dev. 
a.?// ne.Nrf.  e.Dor. 
Wild,    73,    307 — wail   ne.Sc.+ 

tviild,  Ant.,  I.Ma.+a'fi/. 
Bw/rfSh.  At  Or. I.  Lth.  Edb.  m. 

Cum.  Wm.  nnw.  At  snw. Yks., 

se.Yks. +  H(f/rf,  n.  At  sw.Lan. 

n.Der.  nw.Lin.  e.Suf.  Sus. 
wa/d  e.  m.  A;  se.Yks.  sm.  Ai  s. 

Lan. 
B<ii/rf em.Lan.  nw.Der.,  Rut.+ 

wni'd,  w.War. 
ivsild  n.Cum. 
weil  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  uiil(d, 

sm.Sc,  but  S.Ayr,  uiild,  Kcb. 

zviil,  LMa. 
wii/d  sn.  At  s.Sc.  UIs.,  but  Ant. 

a/a//,  me.  At  s.Nhb.  Dur.s.Chs., 

n.Stf +a'0f7rf,  ne.Shr. 
tmt  n.Ayr.+an/rf,  Kcb. 
wiHd  Inv.  ne.Sc  vv.Frf.  e.Per. 

n.  At  S.Ayr.  n.Nhb. 
a'lWsvv.Yks.  e.Som. 
a'oiW  se.Lan.  n.  Ai  s.Stf.  s.Lin. 

Rut.  Lei.  se.Ken. 
tvvil  vv.Dor. 
aui/rfw.Hrt.  me.Wil. 
a'Wi/ w.Wil.  w. Som. +wnijld. 
(W)i>/rf s.Oxf.  w.Wil.  w.Som.  e. 

Dev. 
wfild  ne.Nrf. 
aMi>/rf  e.Dor. 
Will,  aiix.  v.,  69,  235,  336,  440 

—  it  n.Dur.  Dor. 
u/ s.Lan.  s.War.  m..Shr.  Hrfs. 

Pern.  Glo.  n.Oxf.  Ess.  Dor.  s. 

Som. 
vl  Sh.I.  Cai.  Ayr.  s.Dev. 
}l  s.Nhb.  nm.  sm.  w.  At  svv.  Yks. 

m.  Ai  s.Lan.  Chs.  n.Stf.  nvv. 

Der.    e.Lin.    e.War.    n.Oxf. 

m.Bck.  Bdf.  n.Hrt.  w.Suf.  e. 

Ken.  w.Som. 
w:l  Or.L,  ne.Sc.+u'u/,  w.Frf.  c. 


Per.+(w/,s.Ayr.+ai>/,  s.Nhb., 

m.Cum.+aa/,  Wm.  ne.  c.  nm. 

sm.  svv.  J(  s.Yks.  n.  nvv.  cm. 

se.   &   sw.Lan.    LMa.    Chs., 

but  s.Chs.  will,  n.Stf. +!('»/,  s. 

Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Not.  Lin. 

Rut.  Lei.,  m.Nhp.+a'i</,  will, 

s.Oxf.  s.Soni. 
wid,  U'f'  me.Wil.+U'a/. 
will  n..Vhb.  m.Cum.    n.Stf.    m. 

Nhp.  Bdf   nvv.   At  se.Hrt.   s. 

Nrf.  Ess.  me.Wil.  w.Som. 
will  Ant.  s.Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  wm. 

Stf.  ne.Der.  m.Nhp.  e.War. 
wvl  Cai.   Inv.  ne.Sc.  Frf.,   but 

vv.Frf.  wil,  Wfl,  em.Sc.  Ayr., 

but  sAyr.+a/i/,  sm.  Ai  S.Sc. 

nw.Dev.  e.Cor. 
wjl  w.  Frf.  e.  Per. 
[The  unstressed  forms  are  those 

without  w.     In   combination 

with  personal  pronouns,  the 

unstressed  form  is-/  in  all  the 

dialects.] 
Win,  425,  426,  437,  430,  43a. 
Wind,  sb.,  75,  307 — waind  ne. 

Yks.,    nnvv.Yks. +  aimrf,     es. 

Yks.,   n.Der. +  a'iHrf,   n.Lin., 

Lei.+aiiMrf. 
waitid  ne.  At  nw.Der. 
weiiid  s  Chs. 
win  ne.Sc+aJH,  S.Ayr.,  n.Cum. 

+wtnd,  LMa.  w.Som.  n.Dev. 
a'/»rf  Sh.  At  Or.L  vv.Frf.  e.Per., 

n.Ayr.+rfwii,  w.fn,  UIs.,   but 

Ant.  wiiit,  Nhb.  Dur.  n.  At  m. 

Cum.  Wni.  nnw.  snw.  e.  m. 

se.    At    svv. Yks.   n.   nw.   cm. 

sm.  At  s.Lan.  n.  At  s.Stf.  n.Der. 

nw.Lin.   Lei.   s.Oxf.   w.Hrt. 

e.Suf.  se.Ken.  s.Dur.  vv.Sus. 

s.Som.  sw.  Dev.  Cor. 
Willi  se.  At  ms  Lan. 
a'or';/rf  s.Lin.  e.Sus. 
a'""  Ant. 
wuin  w.Wil. 
wviitd  ne.Nrf.  me.Wil. 
wvn  n.Ayr.,   Lth.   Edb.+WDMrf, 

Kcb.,  s.Sc+ifuMrf. 
wvnd  sn.Sc.  sm.Sc,  but  s.Aj-r. 

ui.M,  Kcb.  won,  Lth.  Edb.  s. 

Sc. 
wm  ne.Sc.  n.Ayr. 
hfiid  e.Dor. 
Wind,  v.,  75, 302,  307,  425, 426, 

427,429,430, 43a— aa/M  LMa. 

+wei»,  w.Som.  n.Dev. 
waind  wm.Sc. +wiit,  wvn,  but  n. 

Ayr.  wiiitd,  me. Nhb.,  Wm.+ 

wiiid,  n.Der.nw.Lin.  sw.Dev. 
tiSnd  sm.Lan. 
a'limrfem.Lan.,  se.Lan.-f-uoi'nrf, 

wm.Stf.  nw.Der. 
wcin  LMa. 

a'l'i'firf sn.Sc,  s.Nhb.+a/mrf. 
weind  Inv.  vv.Frf  e.Per.  n.Ayr. 
win  ne.  At  wm.Sc.  n.Cum. 
wind — Sh.I.s.N  lib.  Dur.  m.Cum. 

Wm.  ne.  nnw.  snw.  e.  m.  At 

sw.Yks.  n.Lan.  n.Lin. 
oioi/irf  se.Lan.  n.Stf  s.Lin.  Lei. 

se.Ken. 
wpnd  s.Lan. 

wvin  e.Sus.  w.Wil.  e.Dcv. 
wvind  s.Oxf.  w.Hrt.  Dor. 
wvn  wm.Sc.  Kcb. 
U'vnd  em.Sc 
Window,    69,  asg-windi  ne. 

Sc,  vv.Frf.  e.Per.  Brks. Wil. 

+wiitdj. 
wiiiib  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  Nhb. 


Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.   Lan. 

LMa.  Chs.  Fit.  Dnb.  Stf.  Der. 

Nut.  Lin. Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  War. 

Wor.  Shr.  Glo.  n.Hrf.  Oxf. 

Brks.   Bdf  Hrt    e.An.  Ken. 

Wil.  S.Som.  n.  Ac  s.Dev.  Cor. 
wiindj  Ant. 
wviidi  Lth.  Edb. 
wviidj  n.Ayr.  Peb.  Kcb.  S.Sc. 
Wine,  154,  306  — anm  Sh.I. Lth. 

Edb.  Ant.  Cum.   Wm.  nnw. 

snw.  At  e.Yks.,  se.Yks.+W(i«, 

svv.  Ai  es.Yks.  n.  &  svv.l^n. 

n.Der.  n.  At  nw.Lin.  e.Suf. 
wniiid  m.Sbr. 
wiin  se.Yks.  sm.  h  s  Lan. 
wain   em.Lan.,    se.Lan.  +  a'om, 

LMa.+afi'iii,    nw.Der.,   Lei.+ 

aom,  ne.Shr. 
weiH  me.  se.  Ai  s.Nhb.  n.Dur. 

LMa.  s.Chs. 
wiin   Inv.   ne.  Ji  sn.Sc.   vv.Frf. 

e.Per.  wm.  sm.  Ai  s.Sc. 
«fo/«  se.  At  ms.Lan.  n.  it  s.Stf. 

Lei.  se.Hrt.  se.Ken.  Sus. 
U'DiH  w.Hrt.  me.  Ai  w.Wil   Dor., 

but  e.Dor.  wjin,  e.Dcv. 
wvind  s.Oxf. 
ti'jin  e.Dor. 
ay/drf  ne  Nrf. 
Wing,  ss—wey  s.Sc  me.Wil. 

Dor.,  but  e.Dor.  wit/, 
wiy  Inv.  n.  At  s.Ayr.   Krb.  UIs. 

s.Nhb.  Cum.  Wm.   Yks.  n.  & 

se.Lan.  LMa.  Stf.  n.Der.  nw. 

Lin.  m.Shr.  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  e. 

Dor.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
wii/gem.  At  sw.Lan. 
wiy  vv.Fif.  e.Per. 
wiij  ne.Sc. 

tvjy  Lth.  Edb.  n.Nhb. 
Wire,  158-a'a/rs.Ayr.Lth.  Edb. 

w.Wm. 
waixr)  s.Dur.  m.Cum.  svv.Wm. 

nnw.  snw.  svv.  At  es.Yks.  n. 

nw.  sm.  At  sw.Lan.  n.Der. nvv. 

Lin.  e.Suf. 
wai)r  Ant.  n.Cum.  I. Ma. 
wain  m.Yks. 
wiiir  n.Ayr. 
U(i'>f  ■  m.  em.  Ai  s.Lan.  nw.Der. 

n.Wor. 
a'fl/>r  s.Sc. 
a^fiVme.  Ai  se.Nhb. 
aif«(r)e.Aise.Yks.,n.Stf.+UfO(i<r). 
weir  Inv.  ne.Sc,  vv.Frf.  e.Per.+ 

wir. 
airj- w.Frf.  e.Per.,  wm.Sc. +uf/-, 

but  n.Ayr.  wiiir. 
tiff  Sh.I.  wm.Sc  Kcb. 
woij\n  se.Lan.  n.  Ai  s.Stf  s.Lin. 

Lei.,  ne.Nrf +avi>(r',  se.Ken, 
wvi}(n  s.Oxf.  me.  i  w.Wil.  w. 

Dor.  e.Som.  e.Dev. 
a'.>i>>r)  ne.Nrf  e  Dor. 
Wisdom,  233. 
Wish,   180,  343 — wi/  Inv.,  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.+a'^,  s.Ayr.+uv/, 

s.Nhb.    Dur.    n.    &    m.Cum. 

Wm.  Yks.  n.  se.  Ai  sw.Lan. 

Chs.  Stf  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei. 

Nhp.   Shr.  Oxf   Brks.    Bck. 

Bdf.    e.An.    Ken.    Sus.     me. 

Wil.  Dor.  s.Som.  e.Dev.  Cor. 
tvi/cm.  Ai  sm.Lan. n.Der. w.Som, 
aii/n.Nhb. 
wil/ Ant.  LMa 
U'ly'em.Sc  n.  Ac  s.Ayr.  Kcb. 
wjs  ne.Sc. +wj/. 
bm/ ne.Sc.  vv.Frf.  e.Pcr. 
Wisp,  69,  331. 
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Witch,  69 -wil/w. Frf.  e.Per., s. 

Ayr. +  wvf/^  me.  se.  fit  s.Nhb. 

Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  Yks.  Lan. 

Chs.  n.Stf.  Der.  Not.  Lin.  Rut. 

Lei.    Nhp.   War.  Wor.    Slir. 

Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf.  Brlis.  Bck.  Bdf. 

e.An.   Ken.    Sus.    w.WiL    s. 

Som.  e.  Dev.  Cor. 
it'TI/v;. Som. 
a'«//'n.Nhb. 
!t'((//Ant.  LMa. 
wv//lnv.,  ne.  &  sn.Sc.+wstf,  em. 

&  wm.Sc.  sm.Sc.,  but  s.Ayr. 

■\witf,  s  Sc. 
tvilj  ne.  Is.  sn.Sc. 
With,  236,312,  317 — Hj3m.Shr., 

Hrf.+wirf. 
3()'  e.  Suf.+zf(. 
a'fi'Ant.,  nw.Yks.+aii,  wiv,  sm. 

Yks.+Ji'i,  ne.  &  w.Der. 
we  n.Ayr.  Kcb.+zfr]^. 
wew.Som.  n.Dev. 
wi  Sh  L+a'i,  Or.L  Cai.,  ne.Sc.+ 

ul,  but  BniT.  w'l,  Bch.  s.Abd. 

wii,  Frf.,  but  w.  &  s. Fif.  w'l, 

s.AjT.  Edb.,  Uls. +  K'//,  but 

Ant.    ivei,   n.  &   me.Nhb.,   n. 

Cum.+a'iiJ,  tvtf,  n.Wm. +U'id, 

w.  &  s.Wm.  n.  ne.  nw.  sm.  w. 

&  sw.Yks.,  ms.Yks. +  a'r,  nw. 

&   m.Lan.,  em.Lan. +  a'i,   se. 

svv.  &  ms.Lan.,  s.Lan.  +  jwiJ, 

LMa.+a'//,  Chs.+jviS,  n.Stf.+ 

U'id,  K'l,  w.Stf.,  s.Stf.+wiS,  n. 

&  nw.  Der. +  af,  Not. +  !('/(),  n. 

Lin..  nw.Lin.+zf/,  e. Lin.  Lei. 

m.Nhp.  e.War.,  G\o. +U'id,  n. 

Oxf.  m.Bck.  e.Hrt.  s.Nrf.  e. 

Suf.  Hmp.,  nw.Wil. +u'i,  w. 

Wil.    Dor.,    s.Dev.  +  wid,    w. 

Cor. 
U'id  m.  &  w.Cum.  n.  &  e.Wm., 

nnw.Yks.  Hrf.,  se.Ken. +W1/1. 
wis  se.Nhb.,  s.Nhb. +  !fiji,  wiv, 

n.Dur.-f;c/'i',  n.Cum.,  e.  &  nm. 

Yks.+wtv,  n.Lan.+af,  s.Lan. 

Chs.  n.  wm.  i  s.Stf.  Not.  n. 

Wor.  Glo.  s.Oxf.  me.Nrf.  w. 

Ess.   s.Som.  e.  &  s.Dev.  se. 

Cor. 
wi/>  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  UIs.  s.Nhb.  n. 

Cum.  LMa.  se.Ken. 
7viv  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  nw.  snw.  e, 

m.  &  nm.Yks. 
zt'i  Sh.  L  Bnif.  w.  &  s.Frf.  e.Per., 

Lth.+Mf,  Wgt. 
w7  ne  Sc.  Lth.  Feb.  ms.Yks.  n. 

&  em. Lan.  n.Stf  n.  &  nw.Dcr. 

nw.Lin.  Bdf  nw.Wil. 
u'v  s.Sc.+uioe,  wa. 
wod  Sus. 
a'cp,  w(e  s.Sc. 
wii  Bch.  s.Abd.  em.Sc,  but  Lth. 

w'l,  wi,  Edb.  wi,  Feb.  wi,  wm. 

Sc,  but  n.Ayr.  we,  wip. 
Within,  236. 
Wives,  378. 
Wizened,  303. 
Woe,  124— aoH  se.Ken. 
wi  ms.Yks. 
we}  m.Yks. 
wene.  sn.  i  em.Sc.  wm.Sc,  but 

n.Ayr.  wo,  sm.Sc,  but  .Kcb. 

wo,  n.Cum.,  se.Yks.+a'p,  wo. 
wia  nnw.Yks.,  snw.Yks.+zco. 
wii  s.  Sc.+»d,  s.  Dur.+!ff,  w.Wm. 

ne.Yks. 
aJ  me.Nhb.,  n.Dar.+wo,  s.Dur. 
wou  s.Oxf  ne.Nrf  s.Som. 
a'(j  m.Cum.  se.Yks.  n.Lan.  me. 

Wil.  Dor. 


won  Rut. 

WO}  n.Lin.,  nw.Lin.+a'o. 

wo  w.Frf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Kcb.  s. 

Sc.  se.  &  s.Nhb.  n.Dur.  snw. 

e.  at  se.Yks.  se.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 

LMa.  n.  &  s.Stf.  n.Der.  nw.  & 

S.Lin.  Lei. 
wu>  sw.Yks.  em. Lan. 
WH  e.Suf. 
Wolf,  236,  378. 
Woman,  153,  236,  381— down 

m.Bck. 
uiii3it  s.War.  w.  &   s.Wor.  m. 

Shr.  n.  &  e.Hrf  Glo.  nw.  e. 

&  s.Oxf.  Brks.  n.Bck.  Bdf  w. 

Suf  Ess.  n.  &  e.Ken.  s.Sur. 

Sus.  LW.  nw.  &  w.Wil.  Dor. 

e.  sw.  &  s.Dev. 
UIII3II  w.War.  n.Wor. 
viiun   ne.   &   sn.Sc.   w.Frf.    e. 

Pcr.&7vvm}ii,  e.   &  w.Som., 

n.  Dev.+wtiin}iJ. 
wiiit}it  UIs.,  but  Ant.  wutii}fi. 
tvoiiijii  wm.  i  s.Sc. +wvin}n. 
WIIIU3H   Sh.L  Nhb.   Dur.  Cum 

Wm.  Yks.  n.  nw.  &  se.Lan., 

s.Lan. +  a7r«i.?H,    w.Chs..    n. 

wm.    &    s.Stf +a'»ii;^;/,    Not. 

Lin.  n.Lei.,  m.Nhp.  e.War.+ 

wiiiii}!!,    se.Hrt.,     ne.Nrf.  + 

WDiiijn,  s.Nrf  e.Suf.  se.Ken. 

n  Dev. 
wiiiimi  Ant.  m.  em.  sm.  sw.  ms. 

&  s.Lan.  LMa.  s.Chs.  n.  wm. 

&  s.Stf.   Der.,  hei.  +  wvm}ii, 

but  n.Lei.  wtttn^n,  m.Nhp.  e. 

War.  ne.Shr. 
wvin}n   Inv.  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  nm. 

Sc,  but  w.Frf  e.Per. +vtfi}ii, 

em.  wm.  sm.  &  s.Sc.  Lei.  n. 

Shr.  ne.Nrf. 
Womb,  34. 
Women,  153,  236 — timin  Dor., 

but  e.Dor.  wimin. 
uiii}n  Glo. 

tvitiien  e.Suf.,  w.WiI.+a'/»>/5«. 
a<i«jmn.Cum.+aiM«jfK,sw.Wm., 

nnw.  &  snw.Yks.+a'H«rm,  m. 

se.  sw.  es.  &  s.Yks.  n.  em.  se. 

sw.  &  s.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf  nw. 

Der.  Lin.  Lei.  m.Bck.  ne.Nrf 

se.Ken.  e.Dor.  e.  &  s. Som. 
wi'iatt  Sh.L  wm.Sc.  s.Nhb.  w. 

Wm.  e.Yks.  Sus.  me.  &  w. 

Wil.  e.Dev. 
whtien  Ayr.  s.Sc. 
wiiiwn    ne.Sc. +  wiiiiiii,  nm.Sc. 

Kcb. 
wjitiin  ne.Sc.  Ant. 
ivim}H  Inv.,  sn.Sc. +H'»m/j>/,  em. 

&  sm.Sc.  Uis.,  but  Ant.  whttin. 
wuijien  n.Cum. 

wii»iin  s.Dur.  nnw.  &  snw. Yks. 
wutn}n  me.Nhb. 
WDmin  w.Som. 
7rviii}n  sn.Sc. 

Wonder,  100, 101,236.301,304 — 
uiii/}(r)  e.Oxf.  me. Wil.  Dor. 
wiiidjr  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
wiiiir  Bch.  Abd. 
wotidd}:r)  n.Lan. 
woud}r  Ant. 
wuitdOjir)  sw.Wm. 
wund}(i->  s.Nhb.    Dur.   m.Cum. 

sw.Yks.  cm.  se.  &  s.Lan.  n.  & 

s.Stf.  n.Dcr.  nw.Lin.  nw.Hrt. 
wiindjr  n.Cum. +zt'/<H.?r,  w.Wm. 
wiiii6}(n  ne.Yks. 
witnff  n.Cum.  n.Wm. 
wiiiidjd)  m,  sm.  &  sw.Lan.  e. 

Der. 


wiin5}r  LMa. 

wandun  s.Oxf  se.Ken.  Sus.  s. 

Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
wviidir  Inv.  s.Sc. 
ivvtuir)  Brks. 

zvDn}r  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
wiindjr  nm.Sc. 
Wong,  323. 
Won't,  236,  253. 
Woo,  236. 
Wood,  99,  236 — lid  w.Wor.  m. 

Shr.,    n.Hrf+aurf,  Glo.  nw. 

e.  w.  i  s.Oxf  n.Bck.  nw.Wil. 

Dor.  nw.Som.  sw.Dov. 
fid  Sus.  s.Wil. 
iid  n.Wor. 
opd,  ad  w.Som. 
wed  vj.Yvi.  e.Per. +zvid. 
wid  ne.Sc. +  wad,  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

S.Ayr. 
wild  s.Nhb.    Dur.   Cum.  Wm. 

Yks.   n.Lan.,  em.Lan.  +  a'iVrf, 

se.Lan.  Stf    n.Der.   nw.Lin. 

m.Nhp.  se.Ken. 
wild  em.  sw.  4i  s.Lan.  LMa. 
wvd  nm.Sc,  but  w.Frf  e.Per. 

wed,  wid,  em.Sc.  Kcb.  s.Sc. 

n.Hrf  ne.Nrf. 
a'ffrfne.Sc  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  a'irf. 
wtid  e.Dev. 
Wool,  99, 236,  255 — u!  s.Sc.+!<, 

s.War.   w.Wor.  m.Shr.  Glo. 

Brks.  n.Bck.  n.Ken.  e.Sus., 

me. Wil.  +  vl,  nw.Som. 
Hj/ w.Wil. +a'!(i>/,  e.Som. 
M  Sh.L  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 

Per.  em.Sc,  wm.Sc. +z«?,sm. 

&  s.Sc  n.  &  sc.Nlib.,  n.Cum. 

4-zc^,  ?( fd. 
ul  s.Oxf.  Dor. 
id  n.Wor. 
vf  me. Wil. 
<rl  w.Som. 
will  UIs.,  but  Ant.  a'l'i/,  me.  & 

s.Nhb.  n.Dur.,  m.Cum. +  wii, 

e.  &  m.Yks.,  se. Yks. +ic7(/,  es. 

Yks.,  n.Lan. +  a';7,  em. Lan. + 

will,  n.  &  s.Stf   n.Der.  Lin 

Rut.   m.Bck.  e.Suf.  se.Ken. 

n.Dev. 
wti}i  w.Wil. 
wfi  wm.Sc.  n.  &  m.Cum.  Wm. 

nnw.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan.,  se. 

Lan.+a77/. 
will  n.Cum.  snw.  se.  &  sw.Yks. 

se.Lan.  Sus.,  but  e.Sus.  id. 
will  Ant.  em.  sm.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 

LMa.  nw.Der.  Lei. 
ai«/ ne.Shr.  ne.Nrf. 
wvii  s.Dur. 
Word,  87,  88,  234— wad  ne.Nrf 

.^wvd. 
wad  e. Suf. +wvd. 
werd  ne.Sc. +  ivird,  word,  UIs.+ 

wvrd,  but  Ant.  ward, 
wird  ne.Sc. 
wod  ne.  e.  m.  nm.  se.  &  es.Yks. 

n.  &  nw.Lin. n.Wor.,  se.Hrt. 

+wvd. 
word  sm.Sc,  but   Kcb.   wvrd, 

me.  &  se.Nhb. 
worjd  nne.  Nhb. 
wo}d  n.  Dur. 
wpd  s.Nhb.  m.  &  sm.Lan.,  sw. 

Lan.+ayrf. 
uii}d  s.Dur. 
wild  nnw.Yks.+aa'rf,  snw. Yks. 

+wjd. 
aWwm.Stf  S.Lin.,  Lei.  +  aSrf, 

n.Hrf  nw.  &  se.Hrt.  ne.Nrf 

e.  &  w.Suf ,  Sus.+aSrf,  s.Dev. 


wvrd  Sh.L  Cai.  Inv.  ne.  sn.  nm. 

&  wm.Sc.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  s. 

Sc.  UIs. 
wvd  Not.   m.Lin.  Lei.  m.Nhp. 

e.War.  e.Hif  nw.  &  e.Oxf 

Bdf.  Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  Hmp. 

LW.  nw.Wil.  w.Dor.  e.  i  w. 

Som.  e.Dev.  Cor. 
wad  n.  &  w.Cum.  nnw.Yks. 
W}d  s.Yks. 

wjrd  Ayr.  Ant.  LMa. 
wjd  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  snw.  sw. 

&  ms.Yks.  n.  em.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 

n.  i  s.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der.  Rut. 

Glo.  s.Oxf  m.Bck.  w.Wil.  e. 

Dor. 
Work,  sb.,  $6  —  wak  Ess.+a'»A. 
wark  Sh.  &  Or. I.  ne.Sc.  nm.Sc, 

but  w.Frf  e.Per.  wvrk,  wm. 

Sc.  sm.Sc,   but   Kcb.   ivvrk, 

Edb.  Ant.  me.  &  se.Nhb. 
wask  em.Lan.+a'J>&. 
wak  s.Nhb.   Dur.   m.Cum.  sw. 

Wm.  nnw.   snw.   e.   m.   nm. 

se.  sw.  &  ms.Yks.  n.  nw.  m. 

se.  ms.  &  s.Lan.  ne.Der.  nw. 

Lin.  e.Suf. 
walk  Peb.  s.Sc. 
iveik  Rut.+UK*. 
wok  e.Der.  s.Lin.  Lei.  Ess.  Sus. 
ivvrk  w.Frf  e.Per.  Lth.  Kcb. 
wijk  s\v.Nhp.  e.  &  w.Oxf  me. 

Wil.  Dor. 
W3rk  n.Cum.  LMa. 
wjk  em.  &  sw.Lan.  n.Stf  n.  & 

nw.Der.  n.Hrf  s.Oxf  se.Ken. 

w.Wil.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
Work,  ti.,  115,  340,  428,  433  — 
wak  ne.Nrf +a»t<jt. 
wa}k  n.Dur.,  em  Lan.+:fJ>&. 
wak  se.Lan.  nw.Lin. 
wdt/  m.\.&n.+it!ik. 
wok  Lei.+a'yi. 
K'pA  s.Nhb. 
wii}k  e.Yks. 
wiik  nnw.  &  snw. Yks. 
wvk  Not.Lei.,m.Bck.+ai"4, nw. 

&  se.Hrt.  ne.Cmb.  ne.Nrf. 
wvik  Sh.  &  Or.L  ne.  &  sn.Sc. 

w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.  &  sm.Sc. 

Lth.  Edb.  UIs.,  but  Ant.  w}rk, 

me.Nhb. 
u-vk  m.Lan.  e.Der.  ne.Shr.  m. 

Bck.  Dor. 
W3rk  AnX.  n.Cum.  I. Ma. 
ivjk  s.Dur.   m.Cum.   Wm.    sw. 

Yks.  n.  em.  sw.  &  s.Lan.  n. 

&  s.Stf  n.  &  nw.Dcr.  s.Oxf. 

se.Ken.  w.Wil.  s.Som.  e.Dev. 
World,  92,  234,  298,  307— a/a/rf 

ne.Nrf +a'yW. 
wardl  ne.Sc. +uarl,  word!, 
wall  Cai.  ne.Sc.  Kcb. 
warld  em.Sc,  but  Lth.  wprl^d, 

Edb.  warl{d. 
warlt  -vim.Sc. +warlt,  woil. 
war}ld  sn.Sc. +wdrld,  e.Cum.,  n. 

Wm.+UJjr^W. 
wa}ld  e.SuC.+zvvld. 
wiidl s.Cum.,  n. Lin. +zviild,  wold, 
wdld  w.Cum. +war}ld,  ne.Wm., 

m.  &  nm.Yks. +  a'oW,  sc.  &  s. 

Lan.  n.Lin.,  nw.Lin. +wo/d. 
zvdrl  Kdh.+wdrld. 
wiirld  Or.L  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Edb. 
tvdrjl  n.Cum.-¥W}r}ld, 
wdr.ild  w.Cum. 
world  s.Sc. +wor}ld,  wonlU 
wdilt  wm.Sc. 
wxsid  s.Nrf.+uvld. 
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wold  m.  nm.  h  sc.Yks.,  Chs.+ 

uvid,  n.Slf.+iciW,  n.  &  iiw. 

Lin.,  Uss.+wulit. 
wordi  nc  Sc. 
worid  mc.  it  se.Nhb. 
worM  s.iic,  nnc.Nlib, 
worrit  s.Sc. 
ivoM  n.DuT.  c  Yks. 
upld  s.Nhh.  m.  &  sm.Lan.,  ms. 

Lan.-mfll,  wDld. 
u.'fit  ms.I.r.n. 
ivpil  d  Ltli. 
woil  wm.Sc. 

wold  nnw.  di  sn\v.Yks.+»^W. 
tturl  Ant. 
a/i/rf  Chs.  wm.Stf.,  s.Stf.  n.Der. 

+  ii}ld,  nc.  nw.  e.  i  s.Der.  s. 

Lin.  Lei.,  se.Hrt.  +  wbid,  nc. 

Nrf.e.&w.Suf.  Ess.n.Kcn.,  c. 

Dor.+a'S/. 
uivlod  me.Wil.+a'Srf/. 
HBr/sm.Sc,  but  Kcb.  !i<i»-/. 
ivof/rf  Sh.L  Uls.,  but  Ant  wurl. 
wvrjld  w.Sus. 
ZVV9I  m.Bck. 
wvdl  smMmp.  LW.  me.Wil.  e. 

k  w.Som.  sw.Dev. 
wvdid  G\o.+iv'}ld,  nc.Dev. 
tivl  n\v.Wil.+a5/,  e.Dor.  s.Dev. 
tvvid  nw.  i  ms.Lan.  w.Der.  m. 

Nlip.  e.War.   m.Slir.   e.Hrf. 

nw.  &  e.Oxf.  Bdf.  se.Hrt.  s. 

Nif.  s.Sur.  e.Sus. 
W9rl  I. Ma. 

uinld  n.Cnm.  n.  &  m.Wm. 
uvrf/ w.Wil. 
tuil  nw.Wil. 
wild  m.Cum.  w.  &  s.Wm.  nnw. 

snw.  sw.  ms.  &  s.Yks.  n.  em 

&  sw.Lan.  n.  i  s.Stf.  n.Der. 

Rut.  Glo.  w.  *  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 
Worm,  234. 
Worry,  349. 
Worse,  398 — wars  Sh.  k  Or.L 

s.Sc.  me.  i  se.Nhb.  w.Wm. 
was  se.Yks.+ifrt*,  wos, 
KYiss.Nlib.  s.Dur.  m.Cum.  sw. 

Wm.  ne.  nnw.  i  snw. Yks.  ,c. 

Yks.+a'os,  ra.  se.  &  ms.Yks. 

n.  nw.  &  se.Lan.,  nw.Lin.+ 

wos,  ne.Nrf.+H/u5. 
weSy  wis  w.Som. 
wos  e.  4i  se.Yks.,  sw.Lan. +a'«s, 

s.Chs.  n.Stf.  n,  &  nw.Lin. 
W03S  n.Dur. 
uiis  s.Lan.,  s.Stf.+u/oi,  n.Der. 

+^55,  Rut.  Glo. 
a'lVssm.  iisw.Lan.  LMa.n.Nlip. 
wvrs  Uls. 
wvs  e.  *  s.Stf.  nw.Der.  s.Lin. 

Lei.  w.  i  s.War.  n.Wor.  Bck. 

Bdf.   ne.Cmb.  nc.Nrf.   e.Suf. 

s  Sur.   Sus.     LW.  me.  &  w. 

Wil.    e.Dor.    nw.    &    e.Som. 

n  w.  Dcv. 
wvsXr)  n.Shr. 
wis  n.Der.  s.Oxf.  se.Ken. 
Worst,  398. 
Worsted,  236. 
Worth,  =,o-wa^  nc.Nrf. 
!w/  w.Som. 
wor/  me.  &  se.Nhb. 
wo^  e.  m.  &  se.Yks.,  em.Lan.+ 

tc/iV^,  sc.  *  sw.Lan.,  s.Lan.  + 

wil/,  s.Chs.  n.  &  nw.Lin. 
up/s.Nhb. 
wiii  n.  &  s.Stf.,  n.Der. +U/5/,  s. 

Lin. 
wiijji  s.Dur. 
wii/i  snw. Yks. 
wiir/i  Ant. 

VOL.  VI. 


wii/i  cm.  sm.  Sl  s.Lan.  LMa. 
uui/  Inv.  ne.  i  sn.Sc.  w.Frf. 

e.Per.    cm.   4    wm.Sc.   Kcb. 

Uls.,  but  Ant.  wiir/i. 
wvp  Lei.  s.War.  n.Wor.  s.Oxf. 

m.Bck.  Bdf.   nc.Cmb.  e.Suf. 

Sus.   w.Wil.   nw.Sum.    n.  & 

nw.Dcv.  Cor. 
whp  me.Wil. 
Wirh  S.Ayr. 
U"/  w.Wm.  +  :rj/. 
U'ip  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  nnw.  4  sw. 

Yks.    n.Lan.    n.    &    nw. Dcr. 

Rut.  se.Ken.  s.Som    e.Dev. 
Would,  86,    235,    236,  4  40  -  id 

sw.Dcv. +:i'id. 
lid  s.Sc. +u<'id,  ivvd,  w.Wor.  m. 

Shr.  Hrf.  Glo.  Oxf.  Bdf  Ess. 

limp.    LW.    me.    u    w.Wil. 

Dor.  s.Snm. 
lud  nw.Wil. 
ud  c.Som. 
iid  n.Wor. 
}d  sw.Yks.    nc.Clis.   Stf.    Dcr. 

Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  Nhp.  Glo. 

Bdf.  Hrt.  Wil. 
wad Or.l.-mod,  sn.Sc,  wm.Sc. 

+i(iV/.  wvd,  Edb.,  se.  lis.Nlib. 

■¥wiid,    n  Dur.,    s.Dur. +wiid, 

n.  e.  m.  &  w.Cum.   Wm.  n. 

ne.   &  nnw. Yks.,  snw. Yks. + 

wild,  c.  .It  m.Yks. 
a  W  s.Sc. 
wed  s.Abd.,  w.Frf.  e.Per. +wid, 

sm.Sc. +»'/<(/,  wvd,  n.Dev. 
wid     Sh.L+aW,     ne.Sc.+uW, 

but  s.Abd.  wed,  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

wm.Sc.  sw.  &  s.Dev. 
wod  VI.  &  sw.Yks.  n.Lan.,  nw. 

Lun.+wtid,  m.  is  Lan. e.War. 
wild    sm.Sc.    Uls.,     but     Ant. 

wild,  me.  se.  i  s. Nhb.  n.  &  s. 

Dur.  n.Cum.  snw.  &  es.Yks. 

nw.Lan.  n.Der.  Lin.  m.Nhp. 

e.    &    se.Hrt.,    ne.Nrf.+aW, 

s.Nrf.  Suf.  n.  it  se.Ken. 
wild  Ant.  em.    se.   i   sw.Lan. 

LMa.  s.Chs.    n.  &  s.Stf.  nw. 

e.  &  s.Der.  Lei. 
wvd  Sh.    &   Or.L  Cai.    ne.Sc. 

Frf ,  but  w.Frf.  wed,  wid,  nm. 

Sc,  but  e.Per.  wed,  wid,  cm. 

wm.  sm.   &    s.Sc.    nne.Nhb. 

ne.Shr.  ne.Nrf.  w.Som, 
wacd  nc.  Sc.-^wiid. 
wild  ne.Sc.  e.Dov. 
wtd Or.l.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 

Yks.  Lei.  n.Dev. 
[The  unstressed  forms  are  >d, 

wad,  wild,  w}d,  but  -d  when 

used  enclitically   in   combin- 
ation   with     personal     pro- 
nouns.] 
Wound,  104— w«rf  sn.Sc,  s.Sc. 

+tvioid,  mc.&  se.Nhb.  s.Oxf 

w.Wil. 
waiiid  nv/.Dcr.+waiiiid. 
waiiiid  Ant.  sw.Wm.,  snw. Yks. 

■iwii/id,  es.Yks.  n.  Sc  se.Lan. 

n.4  nw.Der.,  nw.Lin.+tt'iiiirf, 

w.War.  nc.Cmb. 
wand sw.Yks.+KHi/rf,  s.Lan. 
HflrMdrf  s.Nrf. 
weiiu  w.Som, 
ifi^KHi/ S.Lin.,  Lci.+tt'H«r/. 
woiiii  LMa. 

wound  ne.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
wuit   nc.Sc.+wund,    n.Cum.    s. 

Sur.  w.Sus. 
wiiiid  w.Frf.  e.Per.  s.Ayr.  s.Sc. 

sw.Yks.  n.Stf. 


wiiiid  Sh.I.    Ins",    ne.     h  wm. 
Sc.    Lih.     Edb.     Kcb.    Uls., 
but  Ant.    watittd,    s.Nhb.    n. 
Dur.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.  snw.  c. 
m.  &  se.Yks.  sw.Lan.  nw.Lin. 
se.Ken. 
winid  Lei. 
wviin  Dor. 
;c£?ffff^ms.Lan.  sw.Lin.  m.Nhp. 

n.Wor.  Glo.  e.Suf.  e.Dev. 
!ijH»/rf  ne.Nrf. 
wjiiiid  sw.  Dcv. 
Woven,  95. 
Wrap,  337. 
Wreath,  237. 

Wreck,  237  -  rn*   Bch.,  Abd.+ 
trai,  wm.Sc.    n.Nlib.    LMa. 
Sus. 
rsk  Sur.    Dor.,  v/.Som.+vrsek, 

nw.Dcv. 
ret  Inv.,    w.Frf.    e.Per.+wra*, 
Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  s. 
Nhb.  m.Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  Slf. 
n.Der.  nw.Lin. s.Oxf  se.Ken. 
Sum.,  but  w.Som.  t^t,  vrat. 
vrak  Abd. 
vrsck  w.  Som. 

wrak  {obsol.)  w.Frf  c.Pcr. 
Wren,  237— ra/i   Bch.,    Abd.+ 
VI an,  w.Frf.  e.Per.  wm.Sc. 
S.Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant.  LMa. 
ran  Ayr.,  but  S.Ayr,  lan. 
rse^i  se.Kerx. -^rcn,  Dor.  nw.Dev. 
rcn  Inv.   Lth.    Edb.  S.Nhb.   m. 
Cum.  Wm.  Lan.  Stf.   n.Der. 
nw.Lin.  s.Oxf.  sc.Kcn.  Sus. 
Som. 
i*ran  Abd. 
Wrench,  237. 

Wrestle,  140,  237,  263 — ras! 
w.Frf.  e. Per. +a'a's/,  s.Ayr., 
Kcb. -H  U'flr^/,  Ant.  sw.Yks., 
em.Lan.  +  ri's/,  LMa. nw.Lin. 
s.Oxf  nw.Dev. 
rscsl  se.Ken.  Sus.  Dor.  c.  &  sw. 

Dcv. 
rseso  me.Wil. 

resi  Inv.  em.  &  sw.Lan.,  n.Stf + 
rosi,  Som.,  but  w.Som.  vniil, 
vriesl. 
rosI  se.  h  S.Lan.  s.Chs.  n.  &  s. 

Slf  n.Der. 
ms/ s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  ne.Wm.,  w. 

Wm.+»-«/. 
rjsl  w.Vfm.  n.Lan. 
vriiil,  vrmsl  w.Som. 
a'<7rs/w.Frf  e.Per.  wm.Sc.  Peb. 

Kcb.  n.Cum. 
warsl  Lth.  Edb. 
z('|i»;s/ Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr.  rasl. 
Wretch,    51,    234,    237— my 
Bch.    Abd.+vral/,    w.Frf    e. 
Per. +ural/,  Ayr.,  but  s.Ayr. 
ret/.  Ant.  n.Nhb.,  m.Cum.  n. 
Dcr.4»-f//,  sc.Ken.+rstI/. 
rwl/m.Shr.  se.Ken.  Dor.  e.Dev. 
.v//Inv.  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb 
s.Nhb.  m.Cum.  w.Wm.   sw. 
Yks.  Lan.  LMa.  Slf.  n.Der. 
nw.Lin. s.Oxf  me.Wil.  Som., 
but  w.Som.  vral/. 
tra//ne.Sc.,butBch.  Ahd.+rai/, 

w.Scm. 
jcra// w.Frf.  c.Pcr. 
tv/riif/s.Sc. 
Wright,    116.    234,  237,  358  — 
rail  n.Lan.  nw.Lin. 
rail  em. Lan.,   se.Lan. +««'/,    s. 

Lin.,  m.Nbp.+nw/. 
rexl  nm.Sc,  but  w.Frf.  c.Pcr. 
rixt,  wrtxt. 


rtil  me.  se.  ti  s.Nhb.  nw.Ylu. 

LMa.,  n.Slf.+roi/. 
r.'v/  wm.Sc. 
( ixl  w.Frf  e.Pcr.+tf/r.v/,  s.Ayr. 

Kcb.  Ant. 
Ill  Cum.  Wm.  nc.  e.  m.  sc.  sw. 

&  ms.Yks.  nw.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 

n.Der. 
iviV  se.Lan.  n.Stf.  Lei.  m.Nhp. 

se.Ken. 
roil  s.Oxf  Dor.,  but  c. Dor.  nnV, 

e.Dev. 
r^xl  Bch.  Abd.+!'r>x'i  Ayr.,  but 

S.Ayr,  ri'x',  \-ih.  +  vrjxl,  Edb. 
rjil  nc.Nrf  e.Dor. 
vrail  w.Som. +vrvit. 
vre\l  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.  nxl, 

t;Jx'' 
vrvil  w.  Som. 
ir.>X/  Bch.  Abd.  Llh. 
urmi'xl  s.Sc+rorfi'x/. 
wrexl  w.Frf.  e.Per. 
wjivixl  s.Sc. 
ivjro\l  sn.Sc. 
Wring,  425,  427,  429,  432. 
Write,  154,  155,  237.  435.  426. 

429,430 — rait  Ayr., h\\\  s.Ayr, 

riil,  Edb.  Ant.  m.Cum.  Wm. 

nw.i  sw.Yks.  n.  4  sw.I.an.  n. 

Dcr.   n.  i  nw.Lin.  m.Shr.  c. 

Suf  Sus.  n.Dev. 
n";m.Yks.,se.Yks.-HY/V.sm.Lan. 
ra//em.  Lan. .se.Lan. +roi/,  s.Lan. 

tin/,  s.Chs,  nw.Der.  ne.Shr, 
rtil  s.I.an. 
rail  n.Cum. 
red  wm.Sc.  me.  sc.  i  s.Nhb.  n, 

Dur.  c.  i  se.Yks.  LMa. 
IT./  Inv.  Bch.  Ab J..  w.Frf  e.Per. 

+wreH,  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  n.Nhb. 
roit    se.Lan.    Stf    s.Lin.    Rut. 

Lei.  n.Bck.  se.Ken. 
rvit  s.Oxf,  w.Hrt.  w.Wil.  Dor. 

c.  Dcv. 
rjil  nc.Nrf, 
rjl  Lt\i. +vnl. 
vrail  w.Som.+vrvit. 
vrcil  ne.Sc.+vnl,  but  Bch.  Abd. 

riil,  sm.Sc.+a/rn/,  but  s.Ayr. 

Kcb.  rill, 
vril  ne.Sc. 
vroil  w.  Som. 
vrjl  Lth. 

wiril  s.Sc.+rwmV. 
wiril  w.Frf  e.Per. 
wjtril  sm.Sc. 
icjreil  s.Sc. 
w}ril  Sh.I. 
Writhe,  425.  429. 
Written,  269. 
Wrong,  32,  234,  237— ray  "«• 

Sc.+froy,  nm.Sc.  but  w.Frf. 

e.Per.+wrai),  cm.Sc.  +  a^aj, 

but  Peb.  wrat/,  wm.Sc,  sm. 

Sc.+wirag,  Uls.  Nhb.,  but  w. 

Nhb.    wriit/,    Dur.,   n.Cum.  + 

roy,  wray,   c.  m.  4   w.Cum. 

Wm.nc.Yks.,nw.Yk».+ti'ni5, 

m.  ai  se.Yks.,  sw.Yks. +  r«-»f, 

ms.*s.Yks.,n.Lan.+nry,  nw. 

Lan.,  m.Lan.  +  roy,  se.Lan.+ 

rai)b,  s.Lan, +  r,i9^.  riiij  g,  s. 

Chs. +  roi;^,  nlj,  Unh.-^riiijg, 

nDcr. +r«5,   riiijg,  n.Shr.  + 

n'lj,  Glo.  c.Dor,+ro»f,  n,Dev. 

+rv>j,  sw.Dev,  e.Cor.+roy. 
raijg  s,Lan.,  w,Chs,   ne.Der.4- 

raijk  se.Lan.,  nw.Der.+rny  g. 
racy  m.Shr.+rci^,  e,  *  s.Dev. 
ren  sw.Yks, 
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YIELD 


Wrong  (contd.)— 
ivy    n.Cum.    es.Yks.    m.Lan., 

I.Ma.+ni»;,  Flt.+nVi;^,  s.Stf.+ 

rutj,    f'^^S^y    Not.+nV/;,    Lin., 

Rut. +/•«»;,  Lei.,  Nhp.  e.War. 

+tiii],  s.War.,  n.Wrf. +rD>j,  e. 

llrf.+;p>;,    rD>j,    s.Pem.    GIo. 

Oxf.    nm.Brks.    Bck.,    Bdt".+ 

rvtj.  Hit.  Hnt.  m.  se.  it  s.Cmb. 

Nrf.,  e.Suf.+;-p>^,  w.Suf.  Ess. 

e.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  sm.Hmp. 

Wil.e.  Dor.  Soni.,but  w.  Som. 

T>xij,  vroij,  Vfpij,  s\v.  Dev.  e. 

4!  w.Cor. 
roijg  s.Chs.    em.Stf.+nVy^,    e. 

Der.+nity,  se.'Shr. +riitjg. 
>p*;e.Hrf.  e.Suf.  n.Ken. 
riiyj  n.Lan.,  n.Slf.+rKjj",  s.Slf. 

n.Der.  Rut. 
yit^g  Dnb. 
r;'(y  sw.Lan.+niJ/ir,  S.Lan.  I. Ma. 

s.Chs.  nw.&  e. Der.  Not.  Nhp. 

e.War.  Wor.  n.Shr.,  ne.Shr. 

-i-ritijg. 
ri'i'jg  em.  ?m.  s\v.  &  s.Lan.  Chs., 

but  w.Chs. -i-rtttjg,  s.Chs.  tafj, 

royg,  tity,  Fit.  n.  e.  em.  &  s. 

Stf.  n.  ne.  nw.  w.  i  s.Der.  ne. 

&  se.Shr. 
rv>;  m.Shr.  ii.  i  e.Hrf.  Bdf.  n. 

Cmb.  n.Dev. 
vray    ne.Sc,    sn. Sc.  +  auray, 

wjray. 
vrxi],  vroij,  irpij  w.Scm. 
tvirai)  sm.Sc. 
zvrti>f   Cai.,    w.Frf.  e.Per.+>-rt>;, 

Feb.  w.Nhb.  [obsol.)  li.Cum. 

nw.Yks. 
wrat^  s.Sc. +u-jya*j. 
wrsey  Sh.l. +U3ra>j,  iv^rscy. 
wDiay  sn.Sc. 

w}ratj  Sh.L  sn.  em.  &  s.Sc. 
tvsrsptj  Sh.L 
Wrote,  1 20,  42.S,  426,  429,  430 

— >n/  Bch.  Abd.+vrdt. 
rest  m.Yks.,  se.Vks.+rf/,  n.Lan. 
ret  wm.Sc,  Lth.+ro/,  e.  &  se. 

Yks. 
rial  vv.Wm.  nw.Yks.  nw.Lan. 
nit  s.  Dur. 

ro/ w.Frf.  e.Per.+jtro/,  n.Dev 
roil/ s.  Oxf.  Som. 
ro»t  e.Dev. 
rpt  Wm.,  but  w.Wm.  rial,  Wil. 

Dor.  sw.Dev. 
roj/se.Lan.  nw.Lin. 
rot  Inv.  Ayr.,  but  s.hyr. -nvrot, 

Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant.  me.  i  s. 

Nhb.,  em.Lan.+rM.)/,  sm.Lan. 

L  Ma.  s.Slf.  n.Lin.  Lei.  ne.Nrf. 
rut  n.Der.  e.Suf. 
ru3t  cm.  i  s.Lan.  s. Lin. 
ritt  s.Lan. 

vrat  ne.Sc,  but  Bch.  Abd.+ra/. 
wrl»l  s.Sc. 
sfroAw.Frf.  e.Per. 
tvrot  s.Ayr.+rd/. 
u3rot  Sh.L  sn.Sc. 
Wrought,  90,  237.  358  — TOx/n. 

Cum.+TO»/,  Wm.,  but  n.Wm. 

+  roii/,  snw.Yks.+  wmiit,  em. 

Lan.  n.Lin. 
rat  Brks.  Dor. 
ralVh.+rol,  but  Ant. fox',  LMa. 

+rp/. 
rox' Or.L,  Bch.  Abd.+vro\f,  w. 

Frf.  e.Per.  Ayr.  Kcb.  Ant. 
rout  Nhb.  s.Dur.  n.  i  m.Cum., 

n.Wm. +raH/,  ne.  nnw.  e.  se. 

4  sw.Yks.  nw.  sw.  &  s.Lan. 
rpx'  L'h.  Edb. 


rgt  n.  i  se.Lan.  LMa.  n.Stf.  n. 

Der.  s.Oxf.  ne.Nrf.  s.Sur.  w. 

•Sus.  me. Wil.  Scm.  e.Dev. 
tvl  Uls.  e.Suf. 
vroxl   n.Sc.    nc.Sc,    but    Ech. 

Abd.+>-o>/. 
wraut  snw.YliS. 
wronxt  s.Sc. 
uroiit  m.Y'ks. 
wroxt  Peb. 
wiraiii  Sh.L 
zvjro\t  sn.Sc. 
Yard,  346,  382. 
Yam,  346. 
Yarrow,  245,  346. 
Yawn,  346. 
Ye,   151.   235.  409,  411— I  ne. 

nm.   em.   sm.    ii   s.Sc.    nnw. 

Yks.   Stf.  s W.Lin.   Hrf.  Glo. 

Oxf.    Brks.    Bck.   Bdf.    Hrt. 

Ken.  Sus.   Hmp.   Wil.   Dor. 

Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
iCai.+yf,  ne.Sc.  Kcb.  s.Sc,  s. 

Nhb.+yr,  Lei.  Oxf.  Brks.  Ken. 

s.Sur.   Sus.  Hmp.  Wil.  Dor. 

Som.  Dev.  Cor. 
ji  Nhb.,  but  me.Nhb./i,  s.Nhb. 

/,  Jt,  e.Wm. 
Jf  n.Cum.,  sm.Y'ks.+;V/,  yr. 
yi7  s.Dur.,  ne.Yks.+/f,  nw.Yks., 

nnw.Yks.+/'f.    snw.Y'ls.,    m. 

Y'ts  +;'?,  sm.Yks. 
y?  s.Chs. 
ji  Or.L  Cai.  ne.Sc.  s.Frf.  Fif. 

wm.Sc.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 

nnw.  snvv.  nw.  e.  m.  nm.  sm. 

w.  &  sw.Yks.  m.Lan.  s.Chs. 

Hrf.  w.Ess.  n.Ken.  Soto. 
ji  Cai.  wm.Sc.  Ayr.    me.   i  s. 

Nhb.  Dur.,buts.Dur.yci',  Cum. 

Wm.,  but  e.Wm.  jx,   n.  ne. 

nnw.  e.   m    rm.  sm.  w.  sw. 

es.  ms.  &  s.Yks.  n.  &  nw.Lan. 

Ciis.,  but  s.Chs.  je,   nw.Lin. 

ne.Nrf. 
/J  ne.    &    sn.Sc.    w.Frf.    e.Per. 

em.Sc.s.AjT.  Nhb.  Dur.  Cum. 

Wm.  Yks.  n.  n\v.  m.  se.  &  s. 

Lan.  LMa.  Chs.  Fit.  Stf  Der. 

Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.   Nhp.  e. 

&  s.War.  Wor.   Shr.   Hrf.  s. 

Pem.   Glo.   Oxf.   Brks.   Bck. 

Hrt.  e.An.  Sus. 
i>  Bnff.  Abd.  e.Lin.  s.Wor.  Wil. 
[The  unstressed  fortns  are  i,ji, 

Year,  134,  248 — ;x/)  s.Nhb.,  n. 

Dur. +j'ixt'>,  m.  &  w.Cum.  m. 

fit   nm.Yks.  sw.Lan.   Chs.   n. 

wm.  &  s.Stf ,  n.Der.+y/^;"^,  ne. 

e.  w.   &  s.Der.  Lei..  War.+ 

j'3(r),  s.Wor.  Shr.Oxf  Brlis.  s. 

Nrf  Dor.  Cor. 
jjr  n.Cum.+y/.7n 
If  ne.Sc. +yi>,  wm.Sc,  Ayr.+jli; 

Kcb.  s.Sc 
Jenr)  nc.  i:  nw.Nrf. 
Ji^f)  n.Dur.  c.Cum.  n.  m.  &  s. 

Wm.  sw.  fit  s.Yks.  n.  nw.  ii 

m.Lan.  n.Der.  n.  k  nw.Lin. 

War.  n.  fii  se.Ken.  Sus.  me. 

Wil.,  ^K. Som. +jv(.r>,  s.Som. 
jisr  Uls.,  but   Ant.  jTr,   n.Cum. 

sw.Wm.  LMa. 
jir  Sh.  fi!  Or.L  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w. 

Frf  e.Per.  cm. Sc.  Ayr.  Ant. 
jStr)  w.Som.  nw.  fii  e.Dev. 
fj(r)  em.  sm.  &  se.Lan. 
Yearn,  $0,  248,  346 — <>«  Dor. 
j<ln   s.Nhb.   se.Yks.   ne.Nrf.  e. 

Suf,  Sus. 


Jen  ne.Yks. 

Jem  n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb.  Ant. 

Jhi:  m.  sw.  Si  s.Y'ks.  s.Som. 

Jiini  s.Aj'r. 

JjK  n.Stf. 

Jjrn  ne.Sc.  LMi 

J3n  m.Cum.Wm.  em. Lan.  s.Stf 

se.Ken. 
Yeast,  50.  248— i>s  Dor. 
ijst  snw.Yks.+Jjst,  n.  is. Lin.  s. 

Oxf. 
Tsl  Sus. 
jast  w.Wm. 
Jt'st  s.Sc.  Ant.    n.  &  me.Nlib., 

se.Nhb.+y;5/,  s.Nhb.,  s.Dur.+ 

Jnt,  n.Cum.  ne.Y'ks.,  nnw.  & 

e.Y'ks.+y«/,  sc.Y'ks.  nw.  Is  s. 

Lan.  m.Nhp.   Glo.,  ne.Nrf.+ 

Jist,  se.K.en. +Ji't. 
Jeist  se.Lan.  n.Stf. 
jest  S.Ayr.  Peb. 
Jes  LMa. +7(4/. 
je,t  Kcb.  s.Stf. 
j:st   se.Nhb.  m.Cum.   m.  &   es. 

Yks.  em. Lan.  ne.Nrf.  e.Suf. 
^■fs/ s.Dur.  e.  ii  w.Cum.  nnw.  i 

e.Yks.  sw.Lan.  LMa.  se.Ken. 

s.Som. 
Jvst  w.Wil. 

y.»i/ sw.Wm.  snw.  &  sw.Yks. 
Yees,  409. 
Yellow,  58,  229,  346— ya/;'  w. 

Wor. 
Jab  ne.  &  sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per. 

Peb.Ant.n.fiiS.Nhb.Cum.Wm. 

e.Yks.  n.  &  ne. Lan.,  em. Lan. 

'^■jol},   sm.    se.   sw.   &   s.Lan. 

LMa.  s.Chs.  s.Stf.n. Der.  Not. 

n.  fij  nw.Lin.,  "Lei.+Joh,  Glo. 

s.Oxf.  n.  i  e.Ken.  w.Som. 
J3eh  Brks.  se.Hrt.,  ne.NTf.+/»fo, 

se.Ken.   Sus.  s.Sosn.  e.Dev. 

w.Cor. 
JeWLih.  Edb. 
Jeh  S.Ayr.  Kcb.  n.Ir.  n.Stf.  me. 

Wil. 
Joh  w.  &  sw.Yks.  e.  &  cm. Lan. 

Lei. 
jub  ne.Nrf. 
Yelp,  346. 
Yes— «s  nw.Wil. 
es  w.Som. +15,  Jits, 
is  s.War.  n.  &  s.Wor.,  Shr.+is, 

but  ne.Shr.y«,  Hrf ,  Glo.+is. 

s.Oxf.,  se.Ken.+y«,  Sus.,  but 

e. Sus. yas,  e. Som.  n.Dev. Cor. 
»>5  Brks.4-?5,  e.Suf. 
IS  Nhp.,  but   m.Nhp.  Jis,    Shr. 

Glo.  nw.  i  e.Oxf  Brks.  Bdf 

Sus.  Ess.,  Hmp.+;3s.  I.W.  s. 

Wil.  Dor.  w.Som.  nw.Dev. 
Jas  w.Wor.,  e.Sus.+yn5. 
Jds  e.Sus.  s.Dev. 
Jxs  w.Som. 

jes  s.Sc.  ne.Shr.  se.Ken.  s.Som. 
Jis  Sh.  &  Or.L  n.Ir.  s.Nhb.  Dur. 

Cum.  em. lis. Lan. LMa. s.Stf 

n.Der.  nw.  &  m.Lin.  Lei.  m. 

Nhp.  e.War.  s.Pem.  ne.Nrf. 
Jis  S.Lin. 
J3s  Wm.  w.  &  sw.Yks.  se.Wor. 

n.Ken. 
j}s  Hmp. 
Yesterday,  50,  229,  231,  248, 

284,  346 — islide  w.0.xf.  Sus. 

me. Wil.  sw.Dev. 
istjdi  s. Chs. +Jistjeiij  n.Shr.  e.  & 

s.Oxf.  w.Wil.  Dor. 
JmsLidi  ne.tiri.+Jistjde. 
Jxstsdi se.Ken.  e.Dev. 
Jestjdi ms.Lan.  m.Nhp.  s.Som. 


Jeslidi  nw.han.+Jistid). 
Jesljfde  ne.Sc.+Jjstjrde,  Jjstsrdi, 
n.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc.  n.Cum. 
Jes/jrdi  wm.Sc,  but  n.Ayr. y^s- 

tjrde,  S.Ayr. 
Jesjtjdj  ne.Yks. 
Jistjde  ne.Nrf 
Jistjde  sw.Lan.  n.  k  nw. Der.  m. 

Bck.  n.Ken.  s.Sur.  w.Sus. 
Jistsdi s.Dur.  s.Chs.  s.Stf.  e.Der. 
n.Lin.  Lei.  Glo.  n.Bck.  e.Suf. 
fistjdj  s.Nhb.  m.Cum.   w.Wm. 
nnw. Yks.,  e  Yks. +Jis/ijd},  m. 
&  es.Yks.  nw.Lan.  nw.Lin. 
Jistjyde  se.Nhb. 
Jist^rde -w.Frf.  e.Per.  Kcb. 
Ji^l}id3  me. Nhb. 
Jispida  e   it  se.Yks.  s.Lan. 
Jispjidj  I.iMa. 
jitstjdi  em.  5i  se.Lan. 
Jiist3d3  m.  it  sm.Lan. 
Ji3st3rdc  sn.Sc. 
J3st3d3  sw.Yks. 
J3st3rde  ne.Sc.  Uls. 
i3st3rdi  ne.Sc. 
Yet,  50,   248—1/   Nhp  ,  but   n. 
Nhp.y/,  se.Wor.  m.Shr. Glo. 
Oxf ,    but    w.Oxf  jit,   Brks. 
Hmp.   I.W.  w.Wil.  e.  &  w. 
Som.    Dev.,    but    n.Dev    Jit, 
nw.Dev.f/,  e.De\.Jct,  sw.Dev. 
Jit. 
V  Dor.  sw.Som.  nw.Dev. 
Jet  ne.Sc. +/>/,  w.Frf  e.Per.  wm. 
Sc.  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc,  n. 
Cum.  nw.  Lan.+y//,  sm.  sw.  fii 
s.Lan.  n.Der.,  nw.Lin.  se.Ken. 
+yi/,  Sus.  e.Dev. 
Jit  Sh.L  sn.Sc.  Kcb.  Ant.  me. 
se.  &  s.Nhb.  Dur.  n.  i  m.Cum. 
sw.Wm.  ne.Yks.,  nnw.Yks.+ 
J3t,  snw.  e.  m.  se.es.  fiims.  Yks. 
nw.  &  em. Lan.  LMa.  n.  Ss.  s. 
Stf.  nw.  &  e.Der.  n.  nw.  fii  s. 
Lin.  Lei.  n  Nhp.  War.  Shr., 
but  m.Shr.  it,  w.Oxf  m.Bck. 
Bdf   Hnt.  ne.Nrf.   Suf  Ess. 
se.Ken.  s.Sur.  Sus.  n.  &  sw. 
Dev. 
Jot  s.Chs. 

J3t  ne.Sc.  Uls.,  but  Ant.y//,  n. 
Nhb.  w.Wm.  nnw.  sw.  At  s. 
Y'ks.  n.  fit  se.Lan. 
Yew,    193 — ill  n.Nlib.   sw.Yks. 

m.Lin. 
Jen  nnw. Yks.  n.Lan. 
Jill  wm.Sc.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  Kcb. 
se.  fit  s.Nhb.  w.Wm.  se.Yks. 
nw.  fit  s.Lan.  wm.  fit  s.Slf  nw. 
fit  S.Lin.    Rut.    Lei.    m.Nhp. 
Hnt.  se.Ken, 
Ji3  m.Y'ks. 

y«  Inv.  ne.Sc.  w.Frf  e.Per.,  s. 
Sc. +Jvu,  Ant.  n.  &  m.Cum.  n. 
Wm.  snw. Yks.  se.  fit  sw.Lan. 
I.Ma.n.Der.  s.Oxf.  e.Suf  Sus. 
me.  fit  w.Wil. 
Juit  s.Sc. 

Yield,  52,  248,  307,  346,  425, 
429 — lid  m.Shr. 
i3i  Dor.  w.Som. 
i3/d  n w.  Der.4  ?/rf,  Jild,  jtld. 
1/ wm.Sc+iW,  but  n.Ayr.  J'lld. 
ild  ne.Sc. +lld. 

lid  ne.  sn.  fit  wm.Sc,  Kcb.4-yi/rf, 
s.Sc,  s.Nhb.+i'rW,  n.Dur.  nw, 
Der.  s.Oxf 
Jeiid  nnw. Yks. 
Jeld  n.SK. 
Jeld  Lei. 
yiW  s.Chs.  nw.  Der.  ne.Nrf  e.Suf. 


YIELD 


[187] 


YULE 


jhlii  m.Vks.  se.ran.,  nw.Lin. + 

jUii,  S.Lin.  e.Dcv. 
jVci  wFrf.  e.Per.  n.Ayr.  Kcb. 
jtll.Ua. 

jiUllnv.  Lth.  Edb.  Ant.  s.Nhb. 
m.Cum.  Wm.  e.  se.  sw.  Ai  s. 
Yks.  n.em.ism.I.an.  n.Jknw. 
Dcr.  n.  fc  nw.Lin.  sc.Kcn. 
Sus.  s.  Soin. 
Yoke,  92 — jaiik  sc.Ken. 
jok  Sh.  *  Or.L  ne.Sc.  w.Frf.  e. 
Per.  Kcb.  Ant.  m.Cum.  ne. 

Lan.  LMa.  Not.  m.Lln.  Nhp. 

Shr. 
/(>*  nie.Wil. 
joik  n.Nlib.  n.Cum.  se.Lan.  nw. 

Lin.  e.Dev. 
j6k  Inv.  Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc.  s. 

Nlib.Wm.,cm.Lan.+;i(j*,  sw. 

Lan.  n.Stf.  ii.Der.,  w.Som.+ 

jitk. 
juk  w.Som. 

jiuk  sw.Yks.  n.  4  em. Lan. 
Yolk,  52,  346 — jauk  se.Ken. 
jCik  w.Wil. 

jdk  S.Lin.  Glo.  nc.Cmb. 
jok  w.Frf.  e.Per.  Kcb.  Ant.  n. 

&  m.Cum. 
jouk  se.Nhb. 
jfk  LMa.  me.Wil. 
jok  wm.  Sc. 
joik  e.Yks. +;'<)*,  se.Lan.,  n.Dcr. 

•\-jdk,  nw.Lin.  e.Dev. 
jok  Inv.  S.Ayr.  Lth.  Edb.  s.Sc. 

me.  i  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Wm.,  nnw. 

Yks.+//(^j&,  snw.  e.  i:  m.Yks., 

se.Yts.  em.Lan.+y«.?>t,  sm.  je 

sw.Lan.  n.Stf.  n.  &  nw.Der. 

Lei.  m.Shr.,  ne. Nrf. +/«/*,  w. 

Som.+y;(it. 
jitk  w.Som. 
JH?k  nnw.  se.  i  sw.Yks.  n.  em. 

i  s.  Lan. 
Jvlk  ne.Nrf.  c.Suf. 
Yon,  55,  306,  417,  420— jait  se. 

Ken.+/bM. 
jtn  Cai. 


jon  Sh.  Si  Or.L  Inv.  ne.  i  sn.Sc. 

w.Frf.e.Per.s.Ayr.Edb.  Kcb. 

n.  k  s.Nhb.  Dur.  Cum.  Wm. 

Yks., but  sw.Yks. +/«»/</,  n.  cm. 

sm.  se.  jc  s.Ijin.  LMa.  Chs.  n. 

Per.  Not.  Lin.  Rut.  Lei.  e. 

War.  s.Oxf.  s.Cmb.  s.Nrf.  se. 

Ken.  e.Dev. 
jotiJsw.Yks.+jon,  m.  i  ms.Lan. 

nw.  Dcr. 
jvH  w.Som. 

Yonder,   55,  248,  300,   417— 
endji.r)    se.  Hrks.  +  inilxn,      m. 

Bc\<.+iiidj(r),jendxn,jindjin, 

hdt'.+jendjir),  joudjin. 
iiidxn  Rut.  se.Brks.,  m.Bck.  + 

jfttdjir^^  jiiidj\r),  joiidjin,   se. 

Hrt.+jendxr),  jond^r),  e.Suf., 

T.SS. +jo>idjin. 
jand-Kr)  s.Chs.+jondan,  Fit.  em. 

i  s.Stf.  m.Nhp.,  War.  s.  Wor. 

4jondnr),  n.  ne.  &  m.Shr.,  n. 

Hrf.+;a;«(/.XM,  Oxf.,  but  e.Oxf. 
y<'W.».»),  nw.  Hrt.Hnt.+;iW.»(>'), 
jondj(r'),  e.Ken.  +jtrndjir),  se. 

Ken..  e.Sus. +jeMdj<.nJoHdj(n, 

m.Hmp. 
jsendxr)  n.Hrf.  nm.Brks.,w.Sus. 

+l(>idj(r),  w.Wil.  +jondj(n,  e. 

Dev. 
j&ttdxn  sm.Hmp. 
jendxn  e.Oxf.  m.Bck.  Bdf.  se. 

Hrt.  e.Ken.  s.Sur.e.  &w.Sus. 
jindur)  m.Bck.   nw.Hrt.    Hnt., 

ne.Nrf. +/'oHrfj(r). 
jimdHxr)  sw.Wm.  n.Lan. 
jottdJir)  s.Nhb.,  n.Dur.-t-yo;iJ.?(r), 

m.Cum.   snw.   i   e.Yks.,    se. 

Yks.+yoHfctr),  sw.  i  ms.Yks. 

nw.  cm.  A  sw.Lan.  s.Chs.  n. 

i  wm.Stf.  ne.  is.  e.Der.  Not. 

Lin.  Lei.,  ne.Nhp. +yi»/rf.xr), 

War.  s.Wor.  Glo.  m.Bck.  Bdf. 

ne.Nrf.  Ess.  e.Sus.  nw.  &  se. 

Hrt.  Hnt.  w.Wil.  c.Dor. 
iondjr  Inv.   w.Frf.  e.Per.   cm. 

Sc.  me.  i  sw.Nhb.  w.Wm. 


joiiSxn  n.Dur.  ne.  ji  sc.Yks.  s. 

Lan. 
joiur  ne.  wm.  Il  sm.Sc.  se.Nhb. 

n.Cum. 
jondiKri  ne.Nhp.    se.Cmb.   nw. 

Nrf. 
You,    193,   235,   409,   411— yni( 

nne.Nhb.+y/?.  n.Lan.,  m.Uin. 

+yii,  e.  4  m.Lin.  n.  i  nw.Oxf. 
jii  ra.Lan.,  s.Lan.+yT,  s.Lin. 
jeii  se.Hrt.  m.  jc  s  Cmb.,  e.Suf. 

+jvu,  Ess.  e.Ken. 
yriS  e.Cor. 
jilt  s.Nlib..  em.Lan.+yo,  e.Oxf. 

Bdf.  Hrt.,  but  se.Hrt. yr«,  e. 

Sus. 
jiii  n.Dev.,  sw.  4  s.Dcv.+yJ. 
jo  w.Yks.  s.Lan.  s.Chs.  w.Stf. 

nw.Der. 
joii   s.Sc. +y»H,    se.Nhb.,    snw. 

Yks.+yrt,  w.Yks. +yp,  yo,  sw. 

Lan.+y«,  se.Cmb. 
yp  w.  &  sw.Yks. 
jo  se.Nhb.  se.  &  s.Lan.  nw.Der. 

Not.  Lei.  n.Wor.  n.  m.  i  w. 

Shr. 
jo  Kcd.  nw.  w.  li  ms.Yks.  em. 

sw.  4  s.Lan.  w.  &  s.Chs.  w. 

4  wm.Stf.,  s.Stf. +;j)»,  n.Der. 

+/»,  nw.  4  e.Der.,  Not.  Rut. 

+;■«,  Lei.+yoK,  e.War.,  n.Wor. 

■yjvu,  m.Shr. 
JH   Sh  I.   s.Frf.  Uls.,   me.  4  s. 

Nhb.  e.Yks.  nnw.Lan.  LMa. 

n.Der.  m.Nhp.  s.War.  s.Wor. 

Hrf.  Glo.  n.Oxf.  n.Bck.  nw. 

Hrt.  s.Hnt.  s.Cmb.  n.Nrf.  n. 

Ken.  e.Sus.  c  Cor. 
jii  Sh.L  Inv.  ne.Sc.  sn.Sc,  but 

Kcd.  yo,  nm.  cm.  wm.  4  sm. 

Sc.  Uls.  nne.  4  me. Nhb.  n.  I 

m    4  w.Cum.  nnw.  snw.  e. 

nm.  4  sc.Yks.  LMa.  Not.  n. 

4  nw.Lin.  Rut.  m.Nhp.  Hrf. 

Glo.  n.  4  s.Oxf.  Bdf.  se.Ken. 

s.Sur.  w.Sus.   Hmp.  w.Wil. 

Dor. 


jou  s.Sc.  s.Stf.  Lei.  n.Wor.  n. 

4  se.Cmb.  ne  me.  4  s.Nrf.  c. 

4  w.Suf.,  w.Som.+yi. 
j(t  aw.  Dev. 
j<i  w.Som. 
jA  m.Nrf.  e.Ken.  w.Som.  n.  4 

^s.Dcv.  sc.Cor. 
ju  Bnfr.  sc.Nrf.  w.Som.   n.  e. 

sw.  4  s.Dev.  se.Cor. 
[The  unstressed  forms  are  jo, 

JO,  ju,  /;<.] 
Young,  398->r9  Glo.  nw.Wil. 
jo<j  Uls.,  but  Ant.  y«y,   I.Ma.+ 

jiiij. 
joi/g  sc.Shr.+yiiy. 
y«j    ne  Sc.+yu,.    sc.   4   s.Nhb. 

Dur.  Cum.  Wm.  m.  nm.  w. 

sw.  ms.  4  s.Yks.  n.Lan.,  nw. 

Lan.+jiiyk,  cm.ljkti.+jiu/g,  n. 

Stf.+yiiyg^,    n.Der. +yii5*,    n. 

nw.  m.  4  S.Lin. 
jii';g   em.Lan.,    ne.Der. +y«j*, 

J"K- 
jiiijk  nw.Lan.  nc.Der. 
jilt]  Ant.,  se.Lan. +;h»;*.  ms.  4  s. 

Lan.+y«<;^.  I.Ma.  s.Chs.  Dnb. 

n.Lei.  ne.Nhp.,  m.Nhp.+yoy, 

sw.Nhp.  e.  4  s.War.  n.  4  s. 

Wor.,  n.Shr.+y»5,  se.Shr. 
jiiijg  sm.  sw.  ms.  4  s.  Lan.,  w. 

Chs.+y/(5*,  Fit.  n.  wm.  4  s. 

Stf.  ne.  nw.  c.  w.  4  s.Der. 
jtttjk   m.  4  se.Lan.   w.Chs.   n. 

Der. 
JD>)  Sh.  4  Or.L  Cai.  Inv.  ne.  4 

sn.Sc.  w.Frf.  e.Per.  em.  sm. 

4  s.Sc.   m.Nhp.  n.Shr.  Hrf. 

Oxf.  se.Hrt.    e.An.    sc.Ken. 

Hmp.    I.W.    Wil.,    but    nw. 

Wil.     e>i.    Dor.    Som.    Dev. 

Cor. 
Youngemier,  398. 
Your,  411,  412. 
Youm,  413. 
Yours,  413. 
Yous,  409. 
Yule,  248. 
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